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Tus aucient edifice known as St. 
John's Church is said, to be the oldest 
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Hampton tad iU NarrotudlngK. vigilance on the pert of 

a similar disaster in the 

future. 

doughty Capt John 
Kmith in 1807 was on his exploring 
voyage up the Potomac in March of' a 

by five natives orthe country, who in- houae of worship in Virginia, j The other ^to their colonial dominions, 
vited liia party to their town Kceough- church building, called in the old to en&ark on their return-voyagar 
tan, feasted thorn with cakes made of (record*" The XewC^iorch at Kewugh- | Iwine. J^flero began the main liigfc> 
Indian corn, and regaled them with | tan," to distinguish it from an okler way »f the Colony, leading to the 
tobacco and a dance. On the site of] church which stood on Pembroke Capitol, "Williamsburg, thirty-five 
illage stands the town of 



who distinguished themselves in the | 
first attack upon Hampton in 1775. 

On tho right hank of Hampton . 
Creek isthc fine old estate, still kn 
hv its ancient name of " Little ] 
land," tho landing-place of the K-, 
Oovernors, as they cum one after t 



r .principle, and is open to all,! {M. C. Percy, Cashier Freodman 
nt distinction of color. Tho Bank, Norfolk, Virginia. 

~ c give employ! ! jtoawaOL-i. .supported hj vol- 
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hU family, resides m tne parMK. e^TtV. 




frnrri* snri 



Hampton. It waa founded three year* 
after the via* of Captain Smith, und 
ia aaid to l)e tho oldest continuous En- 
glish settlement in North America. 
Its topography ia very striking. It 
lies at the head of Hampton Creek, a 
short ami of the liay, in foil viow of 



Farm, n mile distant, waa built in mile, distant. 
lllliO. This oldorchuroh seems to liavo The present population of I 
>r many yeara for ii estimated at 2500, of which ( 



like tho old church white*. It has d'sehKols, 8 churches, 

after Petersburg waa a, hotel, about 50 stores and shops, a 

Tlie "building had long ago atoam planing and grist-mill, 

dissppcarcdrpnd even tho graven of a marine railway. There are 5 doctors 

century's dead were forgotten by all and, 8 lawyers. 
Hampton Roads, anil on tho little of the prcaent generation. To the ^fcerc is. daily 

]«ninaula lietwocn the Koada and the Rev-. Dr. Mctaho, fifteen yeara ago ) 

Chesapeake, within threo milea of ! rectof of thia Pariah, ia due the dia- a 



neetsd with the chapel. The cemetery 
Mr. Drowning, a re- 

who e«cup5fr,lhe 

Lodge,- where may bo 
tho record of the graves, and a 
liook for the limes of visitors. 
[We are conipcllcd'by lack of apace 
of its to reaervc till our next issue the re- 
article, oomprir-iii2 
as Monroe, The Na- 
diaablcd Vr 

and twelve student/ In the | . The trustee* have made an applies- 

1, moat of them working their tion for a share of the Agrienltural 
' ig a wide range of in- 1 College land Scrip, granted by Con- 
English 
1 being fit 
teachers. All the graduati 



i taught needle-work, and individual* at the 

wo 'of the various acwing-nia- American Missionary 

, houao-work, etc. Thero "a a Freedroens Bureau, having 
ntcr'a'aliop, a shoe-maker's ehop, uted tho funds for its 
t butcher's shop on the premises. ' and the former still being 
plantation of 3000 fruit trees has chief supportera. Bev. T. K. Keaaenden maindcr of 
n supplied ; engaged in tho work of soliciting sketches of F 
ith choice varieties of stock of funds for its endowment, and Kinking tional Asyluti 
kinds. There aro now one I satisfactory progreaa. Soldiers (Soul 



Virginia School*. 

grcsa to the several states. V lrginia a 

share of this Scrip is 800,000 acres ; The very able report of Dr. W. It 
and as this ia the only Agricultural Buffner, State Supt. Public Iust'i 



teaching in this and neighboring school in the«State where-eolonwl «u- ''on, ia juat received. Wc extract tho 
s, and applications for treble the deui#-aro admitted, it would seem to following: — 
her have been made by school ; be' ontttlMI.to that proportion of the '.^ ro ^ M „ nn r^i'ljc Sc|„«* 



colored population 




uffered more from the devna- 
f war than any other town in 
the countrv. It was attacked during 
the war of tho Revolution in 1775, ( 
and successfully defended by thej 
bravery of its inhabitants. It was; 
again attacked by the British fleet in 
1818, after their defeat before Norfolk ; - 
and, after a gallant defence, was eals 
tured by an overwhelming force, when 
the town waa given up to unrestrained 
pillage. The troops, composed largely 
of French renegade prisoners, aceua-j 
tome.1 to plunder and murder in Brain, 
were lot loose upon the wretched in- 
habitants- of Hampton without re- 
straint ; and the.', barbarities perpe- 
trated by them, are a lasting disgrace 
to tho British Nation. 

With the facta connected with tho 
burning of Hampton, in August, 1861, 
most of our readers are familiar.. It 
was said to have been fired by order 
of Qenoral Magrudcr on the evacua- 
tten of the place by bis troops. 
Whether canned by accident or design, 
the destruction of tbe lieatitiful town 
was complete, tho old Court-House 
being almost the only building left 
standing. It h now being rapidly re- 
built, but aa the new Buildings are of 
wood, arid there is no organised fire 
meat, it will require the utmost 



Institute 

. -rfnoS^arth, there 4«lhing, 
revealed, where it hail been hid- resort for families from tbe interior of for the orgn 
den for generations, the handsome slab] Hie state. Though it is now rapidly schools in the Nuitheni 
which covers the liody of "John He-i raring from its ashes, it is still but the .yeara ago, a Charter of 
ville, Esqr., Vico-Adm'iral of Ilia Maj- j wreck of ita former aelf, and atands as was obtained from the 1 
esty'a fleet In tho West Indies, who a sad monument of the ravages of war. ginia, ill accordance w il 
di«l on board theOimWyrinlUn.|v i It will lie many years before it re- school was put into the 
ton Roads, in 1697." Thia Admiral covers it. former prosperity. Its following truatcca: 
Neville was an ancestor of Lord ! |nst ia full of hiatoric renown, whose Rev. George Wuppl 
Napier, lato British Minister at Wash- glorious and hallowed memories are 
ington, who once visited Pembroke ini|*rlahable. Let us hope that it has 
grave-yard, and here in the wisala of l».fore it an equally brilliant future- 
Virginia read the modeit epitaph ' 



an ancestor who died a century 
be waa born. The venerable cd'u 
in Hampton, the solid walls of which, 



Col. R.*W. Hughe. 
Alexander Hyde, Mas, 
t Presidents. 

nr. xoaaaL Axn^onici LrrasL ixsti. S. C Armstrong, 
Ox tlie peninsula which forms tbe J. F.B. Marshall, B 



h of the South The present value of the land, build- 
nil instructing ings. stock and otlicr pmpurty, besides 
n States. Two Invested funds is about SI 12,000. 
f Incorporation In a future number we ho|* to give 
■ Jitate of Vir- the readers of the "Southern Wnrk- 
-itb which, the man" a more derailed account of this 
e bands of the Institute and its method*. It is the 
design of the trustees to make it an 
■k, institution in which not only Hamp- 
bat the State, may well take pride. 



irginia, and 



,o„,b 



, Ti-easi 



id which 



T. K. F« 



ire neatlv fenced and 
out. Here epeoo tho 
tal remains of about six fhousand 
ur Union dead. A shaft of Nortb- 
ien, CoBiiectieiit, Finan- em granite, a|>propriately surrounded 
il Secretary. i b y * l »"''"' r of muskot*orreU with 

Oen. O. 6. Hownnl, Wasbington. ! l"ed bayonets, and 1 <urot 
Rev. M. K. Striebv, Xew York. been erecteil 

Hon. James A Oarfield, Member of w ho sleep beneath. It is a etsaspieuoni 

the « Wood Farm." During Congress, Ohio, 

tho wir, it was the site of a large Rev. Z P. Smith, Minnesota. 



has 

honor of the heroes 



built of English brick, having with- oppnoite-shorc of the crei 

stood so many conflagrations and is connected with tho town 'by a 

assaults, alone remained standing bridge, stands the Normal and Agricul- 

aftor the burning of the town, tnral Institute, which occupies tho 

has again been put in complete fine estate of U* acres, formerly „™ „..«. .. — -, ,- - / ,. , M _ n , cn i B , 

re,«ir. This hallowed with it. known a. the" Wood Farm." During Congre-, Ofe ^/ZL Here Z lie. ZVf 

ff SS *™ & Sf llfiillSS. H™ jI^Flltr'sonator.'^h^ifu^ 

stones, and it. wcre.1 me*or,e^ v an Union H.»p,U.l callisl ( amp Ham- Hon. John. F. Lew is, r, ^ woman, who did in tl, 

object af great interest to all. illon, where flfteon thousand sick and Virginia. , n ,l »r her own reoues< waa 

Three Commodores of the United wounded aoldier, were treated at on. Hon. B. O. Northrup, Secretary of -ervsre, and at .l"""^ w» 
Statea Navy were liorn i 
These were Lewis Warrington, a 
grandson of a worthy rector of 
Parish, who, in 1814 while in com- 




mand of tlie iVncor*, captured til 

Sprrvirr. Tbo other two were the two seutation of the principal buddiilga 



brothers, James and Samijel Barron, of onr sehool, which is on tbo i 



or whites over 21 nbo 

write in IS70 . - <rt,»»7 
Number of colored over SI wbo 
could not write in ltrtO - - 

2",5?3 

Aeconling to the Census, nearly one 
quarter of the population cannot write. 

Dr. Bufl'ner estimates tbe really 
illiterate population of Virginia at 
over one half of the whole anmhar. 

Cost of teaching tbe poNfa whnols 
of the State for 1870-71, f450,000. 
This does not include oast «C houses 

He refers to the " difliculty, often 
impossibility of procuring qualified 
teachers for colored schools. This 
dincally wjll soon bo overeome. 
Juster views concerning the honorable 
character of the work of educating 
the colored people, are becoming more 
prevalent every day. Many of the 
teachers of colored schools during the 
past year were arsons of the highest 
soeis] standing." 

Virginia is fortunate Ul her School 
Superintendent, and is the molt ad- 
vanced and energetic rf all the Sooth- 
em States in respect to pojsshrr edu- 
cation. Upon her public school system 
rests her only hope of escape from the 
terrible burdens that now oppress her. 




if * /arano- jrf 



or It ran*, 



mm KOKTMLT. 

8. 0. ARM8TB0V0, Bnttertal Manager, 
" t. r. «. ItUU LL, MM Xenaf. 

Tenml: OSE BOIUE a fwr « 

Wwim S*w*€t( cwt. i» **V 



•jrj famkh « raricty «f ennlee 
rstAunjwjntcusfertisgeiiuT OQ la On world, 
tod -wiU oiin t« pleir. utl Bni3t bet* old end 

-» 'in m ravita*. u» rnaaf ssrsniallr, tn ssk 
by letter ISesUOM on rsresaajeet «poo«UA 

(hsj«Wi>/r«B>»U»n. 
. W. ■OJB bo lb jakfol fur Sterol 
*ne*sst*e ftud ineldsnta. sod Car 
from oil quarters, , 

u The Southern Warlm**" tkoMld enter 
every natalet end cei: 
teeners' in every county and loon in the 
South. Liberal terme ere 'offered to all 
who aid in eirenlatinj {kit paper, 

Spee&neo espies wot spen sSBUentlon. 

To ihom ssMr, It is important that money 
should no lent by ehnoko, Parfeoaco orders, or 
n«btared letters. Write pbUely : fire 
In tall, end neoeo at Po* KW. County, end 
State.toftUcbiejQpei^reeretobeecut. 

tee farther aforranUea, nidnae 

J. P. B. JtinunD, ^nefnew Manager. 
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'J'o all the friends of honest in* 
Justry from Virginia to Louisiana , 
the «• Soathorn Workman " to-day 
offen a hearty (rreeting. Open 
your doors to him; welcome him 
for the. - first time now in this 
merry Christmas season, you work, 
ing men and women, upon whom 
the fntnre of this great, beautiful. 
Southern country depends, and wa 
who 'thus ask for him a plaee at 
your tables; a comer; by your fires-, 
plefTjs Mrsse*** TUB n)TAtj^-sh» " 
year roils round again, ho shall be) ' 
come to you a valuable ally, a trust: 
worth} arlviscr, a dear friend. 
A great work lies before us all,— 
work antra as God has never yet 



no* is ostr 6ns* to study with ear- 
nest purpose how best to do it 



Come, then, Southern Workmen— 
come from your bright Virginia, your 
sunny palmetto land, you Carolina 
pineJbrests, your Florida orange, 
groves; come with as, and we will 
show' you what other men and 
women are doing; in countries new 
and, .&r*W»»'ai go in ta deal New 
England school-houses, where chil- 
dren arc trained to industry and 
energy, wo .will go' to great West- 
ern farms where endless fields of 
corn and wheat bend under the 
breath of the -prairie winds; we will 
cross the sea into English mills and 
factories, and I'rcaS* poultry-yards 
and fru it-gardens; and from all 
these we will learn to make our 
own work strong, lasting, and suc- 
cessful. 

There arc those among us who 
have known whit it is to live under 
a great .black cloud, when no man 
could cull his Home his own, when 
women had no heart to make their 
children truthful and industrious, 
or their houses clean and inviting; 
but that time is past, thank God, 
and with the new days we take new 
courage, and feel in our hearts and 
say to each other, tint whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well; and w.th the" help of our 
Great Deliverer, wa mean to do 
what He has set before us. so that 
all men shall ace that we are in ear- 
arse, and'-»hall acmrdingly. rcsoeel 
ui arsdlmY work: ■■• ■■■ j 

.' " " ' • . : t..^ , -, n.\, i 

'sreiwsa* sfosnjssene - .•ws^wnswet 
give os today the right hand of 
fsilowship, for we must Aaht shoal! 
ssaT toahotiWst.withM gap in the 
ranks. In oar daily living, in onr 
ohnrches, in our p o h ti c a, wa/tnust 
together, must fed oarer) 



to be citizens of one country, eh 
dren of one Father, and ra unity of 
spirit mast face the difficulties be- 
ns. Together we must fight 

: .li.l—,.-!. Lenin*** 



—those vices whjtk dsef «s down 
lower than the l»ats ; toother, we 
rant egrpoae ssraWeat to nlf b x 
and *>»1f1^ f»snsj. Itiflllkei we 
mast build «p homes all onr this 
&rat)**n land— homes wbeee foua- 
daufsn shall be laid in honesty, 
eyMety, iaduatry. elrMto*ea, .nd 
intelligent Christian fud>. Do not 
pause to look hack, except in glad 
thanksgiving for the mercy which 
has set us free, but look forever for- 
ward—look at the rich lead wait- 
ing for onr strong hands to stake it 
yield tenfold, look at the (teat 
rivers running to the sea. waiting 
for us to make them into highways 
of commerce, look at the grand for- 
ests, the tunny plains, the fruitful 
v alleys, and remember that unto us 
it is given to make this dear land 
blossoni as the rose, unto us it Is 
appointed to make it a country 
which men shall delight to honor, 
and God shall not fail to bless. 
How magnificent a future lie* be- 
fore you. Southern Workmen. IV 
yon not grow stronger by the very 
' of it! So you not with 
aamc upon the men who 
this birth-right for a 



glorious opportunity tor live* of 
nful useleasneul Yes, we can 
from cabin, and cottage, and 
School, and church , the swelling cho- 
rus of your voice* and you say — 
"We will learn with humble hearts 
ill these tarings whereof we have 
been so ignorant, we will let ne 
Chance escape us, there shall be ne 
•oack, no idling by the way, 
progress shall be sure and 
y; and strong in numbers and 
we will carry our whole 
with us.' 



given into . people', hands -and ££figt 

riignteen nunaren years ago, tic 
you remember, it shone upon a 



Little Child as to-day it shine* ori 
our own dear little children, and it 
is He who is to be our leader. In 
His strength we are going to try to 
do Hi* work, we are going to try 
to raise up intelligent men and 
women, and happy children; We 
are going to try to make onr home* 
the heat place* in the woild, and 
onr country the common home of 
all of UV Come, we say, and help 
us. 1 



To tore ignorant! v is worse than 
not to vote at all, for, beside the moral 
responsibility of citizenship, the fact 
that carelessness j „ political matter* re- 
act* at once, and in a practical shape 
upon tho voter, make* it the duty of 
every man to understand dearly why, 
aad for what bo votes. 
| Tho ballot is both hi* weapon of at- 
tack, and barrier of defense ; but in 
either form it will servo Mm only ** 
ho knows beW to use it Au honest 
man, who mean* to be an honest citizen 
a* well, will permit hiroaslf neither to 
it), bribed nor humbugged, but will 
look with hi* ewn aye* at questions 
which are. put before him, and will 
vote always according to the best light 
beaan g*t,in the full aonseiouaneat that 
hi* own future and the future of hi* 
government defend mora or less upon 
his political action. 



Tsn work of this world has got to 
be doe* just a. much by the women a* 
by the men, and- in home Ilia especially-, 
thsinlscsse of the wive, end mother* 
ia rrfeoVsHy *vin grower than the uti 
fhsstni* at the hMbaed. and fathfWijsMlnaawn 
rftsssnis** l > | hlii) «!*»■*, s w usi i -.aibeume 
' bi**s Me*a,«ind U.l* as***, 



•an te the Imtth <M rns^ioeer of i 

fismily th*t the en* datysheald b. 



fly s* tb* orberi 
. raw*.bM*sd d*|*u>s* srpon the earn 
and UtM^tMnsss of trorrnm, tket 



raarty * roan makes hi* way in Hfo ooly into lifc, upon a permanent foorxla- urueeted with' the system 
by the hdprjfh.«riMer*w K y»d tion.. Srhool>r»fcraee, wlii 

r*»*»-»». 



In the time «f bar prostration, 
beteding, desolated, impoverished by 
rk>w,fn*ter than* man ean hri*g in st -war as i>hc ie, lot her eppeed b* heard, 

peraset onion" will 



*; fori* i**j* old proverb that 
latthn win- 



ttedoor," A girl WU will tmin 
**)iT*n**syH' us say kind of work, [*»raj;: follow, 
nnsd swvsr teat but that, vamiai at 
asatarrisd, shs ean mak* • sens* for 
herself la the world. Than » ****** 
room- every when, tor icvdastrswsr, *a- 
ergBtst women. 



...... . 

Tl* poor mas wh* bss paid sea* in 
any;of the large eitUw tarsbar year*, 
ha* that spent from /our to etc hundred 
dollar*. 

If h* could hav* bought * ha** 
easy term* four year* ago, hi* 
money would hair* paid for it,' 

While working for hi* " 
has bees unable to educate 

High rent* have prevaossd* 
mm from laying up suitable 
for old age or sickness. 

He who has saved even one hundred 
dollars, cannot usiudly buy to advan- 
tage, because of 

lit, Tho cipenso of making sore of 
hi* title. 

2nd. 1 
and lot it 

dollar*. On * vaeai 
attired would be *o large that nothing 
would be left to build with. 

3rd. Keithcr land, lumber, nor 
workmen can be bad cheaply on » 
small scale. 
Intelligent and hnmane men'wbo 
res capital ean Hied so mom worthy," 
safe, or profitable use of their money 
than In buying large lots, cutting 
them up, erecting, cheap and good 
houses to bo sold to mechanics and 



To every ehmreh whWh shell send 
us one hundred en* dollar subscrip- 
tions for "The Southern Workman," 

we will seed a beautiful communion 
■at costing twenty-five doners. 
• W* wijj give a ramdnome Bible cost- 
ing thirteen dollars to any church or 
society which shall Mbseribe for fifty 
copies. Freight to be paid by the 
church in both eases. , . 

-To aidi in bauding cha ashes we will 
■turn twenty-five dollars fa eath tor 
every one hundred one dollar aubscrip- 
— or »18.75 for *oventy-fivo sub-- 
lj # |12J0 Ar nvnr, 'fifty 




to Ilarpci 

_ of Now York for our pic- 

tu» of Abrahncn Lincoli], nnd to Mr. 
wiro hundred tiottrhton of the Riverside Prew of 
to*; tl.e tarn re- Qwroridgc, Mem, for tbo picture from 
^Mother Qotne.** 
J Meivra. J. R-* Osgood, JV>hi 
Shorey and IL O. Houghton of Bos- 
ton, and the Harper Brother* of New 
York have been extremely kind and 
liberal In furnishing us elect roplAti 

their choicest pictures which wil} 
bppes* in- MnswsiTe nitTOswrt of this 
papef. 

A bundle of handsomely illustrated 
Sundfly-echool papers should be sent 



laborer*, whqN wages wiU enable them Month to every Sunday School in 



to make small monthly payment?, until, 
thoy • shall finally own their own 
houses. 



Mr. y. Ricliftidson, of Norfolk, fate **™ 



Norfsdk. 



Farm Manager of this Institute, ho-J tho couiifry. 
undertaken to aid thbeo who wish 
stop losing rent moitey, aud apply if 
to a purchase. Already a score of 
neat eottwgcs foV laborers and mechan 
ics of all classes have been built, and.' 

tho operation has been highly satislkc-: .^e^fijieht colored cburcl 



the colored eitizeo* are moving out 
of the lane* and alky* of Wilming) 
ton, N. C, and am going into house*, 
of their own, on the new street is th« 
Eastern part of the city. AemnpaiW 
* "P 00 *° of gentlemen have jnat began the «nw 
tion ef three hundred of there houses, 
which ana to be paid for in mouthly 
instalment* its four, or five yet 
These iiuttalrcent* arc in rome 
stances not more than present rent. 

High rents arc a curse upon our in- 
durtrial class; and tlioce who help 
the poor man save his rent money, arc 
hi* best friends. 

Her* i* a field fcr Kortbcm capital, 
Mr. F. {liahnrdsnq. say* (hat iticsr 
montbry payment* are prompt, and 
that to eretpo interest many are pay- 
og In less time than the agreements 



Tho Bute-street Methodist 
'argest, and wh*e completed, will be 
.-.he finest colored chorcb in the city. 
-The freeoond osilirig* and interior fin- 
ish arc cxeeedingly neat and tasteful. 
Rev. J. B. Hamilton, ia Pastor, and H. 
CX Percy, tho Sunday School Superin- 
tendent' Membership, about 1,000, 
-unday School, 800. 

The ButtMttrcet B*pti*t Cliareh, is 
now arrved by Kev. Leonard Block 
lute from Kew JIavcn, Ct. Pastor, and 
Mr. Junius Fmsicr, Sunday School 



require. 




Tarae was manifested in Congress, 
, a disposition to distribute 
public lands among tho Southern 
State* for school purposes. 

The claims of Virginia on the Fed- 
eral Government for her share of 'land 
are old but valid, and of great 
strength. 

Sho surrendered to Government 
-1780 tho territory now comprising the 
State* of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan end Wisconsin, on 

that the Iandr so ceded should ho 
siderod as a common fund for the use 
and benefit of all the State*," (Virl 
ginia included.) 

In 1867, 169,219,836 acre* bad been 
given f<* roads and canal*, 91,403,272 
for schools and collogee — alto- 
gether, 422,848 mptare mile* — more 
land than in ell Great Britain, Pen- 
mark, France, Spain, end l'ertogtl to- 
gether. A bug* portion of this im- 
grant was gives by Virginia to 
the United State*; and until the re. 
cent donation for Agricultural Colleges, 
I* first acre for 

„ there l* *fW 

thiug erpecislly due to the • Mother of 
State*,' who bestowed h*f rrutgnUMt 



oth»q**»»«i ^l u ■** i m M h 

She TerJehlnie now in eossteo 
should m e rrs- i ri eles* Pens ; res* foe net 
less than five ramie*, eerss ef pebli* 
land, in order so prM the pshlic sstxesl 
sysum of thi* Stat*, sew starting vie* 
orouety and under terriW* a b alsi l.r e 



are to be 

sent In rate eanaVe to tmeaddrttt to' be; 
distribated by an agent to be appointed 
church. 



Republicans of this city, for jthe pur- 
pose, among other things, of encourag- 
ing and aiding the colored people in ef- 



thc South. 

Superintendents, by s 
office can learn how * 



tho best and ( 



in sonroiji. 



-iuperintendent. 

Tha Catbarinestreet liapti- 
Thonms Henson, Pastor, and Ji 
Fuller, Sunday School Sufi 
is reported tnhi 



lie 



ntendcat, 
nourishing 
active and earnest 



dition, 
membership. 

The recent repair* to their clinreh 
edifice, render it quite attractive, and 
tho well known ability of their i'aator 
«ara a very UrgcaltauLmco of Jfao 
pcorla 

The Protestant Methodist on Scot 
Street, Rev. Wen. Lewi*, Elder, aud 
Rev. Joshua K Lovitt, Pastor, is also 

immnn. finely. *lr T.'HnmmArliAn 
it Sum 

t their roocot Christmas- 
b* and hi* Northern 
friend* caused the free distribution 
among the poorer member* of some 
5400 worth of clothing and household 
supplies.. • 

The James-street Chapel, Rev. J. D. 
S. Hal I, Pastor, under the euspices of 
the Northern Methodist Church, is also 
doing a good work among tho people 
that portion of the City. 
In Portsmouth, the Zion Baptist 
Church, Rev. E O. Oerprcw, Pastor, is 
creetinge targe and commodious church 
hbildirig, which, when completed, wiU 
prove an ornament to' the city: The 
ehureh now. worships in the basement. 

Rev, Jol. n F. Lane, is Pastor nt the 
North*trcct Molhodurt Church, which 
under his faithful ministry is holding 
it* ancient reputation for Rood work. 

The Ebenoser Baptist Church, Rev. 
J. W. Godwin, Paetcr, has purchased, 
and now worship in the building 
formerly known a* tbo Webster Insti- 
tute. 



ronic atraoou. 



Petersburg enjoy* the distinguished 
honor of having been the first city in 
the Suite to establish a thorough sys- 
tem of public schools. Two years be- 
fore" the estahluhment ef tb* bt*tc sys- 




Hlgh AgrsenltaraL 
School fcr**tfi race, where arjs taught I»« n. An**** Jerfasssru. ] 
the higher mathematics, the clsssics, r,,„, D . T _f T _ 
id the sciences. ^ \ Stock Bumm) td 

M*j. Giles aCorskAlateofkbeCon- ^J^^SSSm^Sl "Sr5 
derate army, who for two ytar. was ^^^^3^^^^ 
at the bead of the colored iibooU in ^ " « tronl^Vsoeoe and very waste- 
ic public school systerfit has ihia roar 
itablisneda private school of a high 
order for colored pupil*. Be is racer i- 



roud. 

fu>one. 
of she feed 




\ meat portioai 'of the value. 
I^attjujimal properiv fed 



ty^grTe^..??? msss : .ikSed i 

dropped by 1 
quisito' of seiae long-huadwi fanner 
who keeps the road-do. ins aad gntten 
open on to his farm, so that he n-ce'rvw 
aflth 



of the best colored citizens of Peters- 
burg,, and his sebool is a modal of dis- 
cipline. All tha elements which go to' 
make up a good school may be found 

here. 

CHCBrCBKUL 

First African, Baptist, Rcr. ^nwa. 
D. Smith, Pastor, number of members, 
2,987. Oilfield, Baptist, Kev. Henry 
Williams, Jr., FasTor, number of men- 
ben, 2,162. Third Baptist, K>v. John 
P. Wilb, Pastor, number ol 
815.' Sfailoh, Baptist, Rev. 
Ryals, Pastor, number of me 
St. Stephen V Episcopal, Re' 
Atweil, Pastor, number of i 
60. Union-street MotlicdistiR. 
V. Oirens, Pastor, number of n 
875. Petersburg has 




tife. 

Doaaostie and Foreign Ho; 

nw.Us at*SiyBffl,' r tia i 
which, be U striving to ciakc a j 
of general amnesty. 
A resolution culling on the Pre 



Mr. Hoar's resolution, calling for the an- 
ointment of a eoauniasion to ' 
he labor question, has paewed 

The KuKIux organization U being 
iroken up- T^e recent trials 
ius convictions, 
have forfi* itoti their hail and 
coantry. Others bav< 




and exposed 
nctarious conspiracy a 
pie. Boa 
01:11:1 

the defence of the accused r nixi'wtio w 
incredulotta as to the eaistoai " 
organization, has f^rpresw 
horror ct tl.e testimony, lie 
outrages proved, have 1 
hum j in ty : they achnit aeitber of! 
tion nor exense. Tbcy violate every 
Ligation which law and nature 1 in 
upon men. These men appear [to 
been alike inwmible to the obligation** of 
hnmanity and religion; but the dny will 
come however, if it has net already arriwjd, 
when Uiey will deeply lament it-'' 

The Unitod States, Englandl Braail, 
and now Siana, have joined hands in tie- 
fence of frecdem. Tho rtmarlulUy py°- 
gn»avc Kings of 81am, have publfebcdjaa 
adiet that alter January 1st next 
qrahvery shall cease in their 
fbixvennorc. 

The 1>gialaturc of Virginia is how dis- 
cusaing tho public debt of the Stat*. There 
is some talk of repudiation. | ' , 

A dent, whether pftblic or private, It} _ 
sacred obligation; to refuse to pay, i*to 

sacriflce honor, and to becenw aqc 

from the financial world. VlrgWs 
poor t > rcpullate. 

Tbo rrince of Walc#, whoso deal 
hourly expected. a few weeka ago 
out of drngcr ; end the En^iah i 
who led bought op' all the 
good* in the lungdoni, and In Frai ce 
- in expectation of a rise," are ruinpd. 
Charles DUke, the leader of the HrpuUican 
tnovemcnt in Eagland, has made 'n 
•peocb at Hirmingham, which has excited 
general alUntion from it* moderation *»f 
tone, and careful sUUn.cn t of tact l , 
the Orioans rti sees Ito 



pcraonal power over the French Assembly 
la wonderful. Should a crisis be precip- 
itated, the result would undo«Ueu y be an 
appeal to the army, the symnaifiies of 
which are said to be quite as likely to be 
with the late emperor a« anywhere cl«o 
Qreat complaints are m iJe by the French L 
" ouUicgw eeiainrtted by the Qcrmm 
)pa who: are still eaeupyicg Frenab 
territory. 



s3epUOU Ol tUI CXpa- 

out against Bras! 
alsrCa>M outrages, 

mined, with the I 



^rrtintlnT. 
npire, end arakiag lit Gernun 



intentloo orieiiiur 

Burn India, 



rerfcl eUM like ! •rrntia 
desires tA do with e weik state like Brssil, 
ess be done with entire impunity, in th; 
prewent condition of Earopean ixjli it 

;dnrsssat la Hsdrirl ai ■ bees 
by a rumor that Qreat Britein 
end tie United States Intended jg inter, 
tare in behsir of Cabs.. Tsere I rras 
have been no other ground for this irum< 
than the intimation in President grants 

Thorn 
but that the urns 
Cube, wiU not en mack Insrev tsWatad 
by onr (nssmment, whlea has Urn: inter- 
eeustetrae. 

The Ovneve Communion for the eettle- 



lUMst the. prosent publu; school* rm a 
mors eflUitr, t and eynt*rnatie plan than 
*•***> btforo kndwn in th* Sooth. 
H»»4*rrfwhiUerAc*l»,foariTinjnl. 
ef enlorod, fivo ; number of tcddiem { Star a report last la* United Btatee In- 



,. : deefc-d t.V lUinin 
retrrssentaUve as Its preaUosl. The Ko- 
gUah press he* seen none eeeaiily exoitnd 



i-*t* ; Mtal flrtmUr oe* | to dnim as immense Indemnity, 



■beet 



bct.cm tho rao-s. . 'Tker* 



1 the wash after every raid. A very | 
)tioeable cause of the poverty of the I 
oek met with in cnsatmti where this ' 
custom is obaerved, is die ptonnsefwos 
mixing up occasioned by allowing ani>: 
mala of both genders to rsn unchecked. 
In such localises, a farmer cannot t 
tell when he ean expect a ealfor a litter 
of pigs, and often they come nt most 
unseasonable tunes, and of very nrnde- 
siiable parentage, Tluu, without order 
or system in this particular, and from 
want of care generally, the stock be- 
comes next to worthless, and ia hardly- 
worth the feed it consumes. Besides, 
it ia very unfair to others who keep 
better' stock and keep them in fea- 
ture*. "Wandering stock is generally 
unruly, and will occasionally get into 
other fields than their ownaiV at times 
when their presence can' do raueliicf 
which their owners' cannot repair. 
It would be better ior all concerned 
that no stock of any kind should bo 
allowed to run at large. In well- 
ordered and prcaperous *a>mrnunitiee» 
this practice is considered the reverse 
of proper or profitable. 

Preserving [Eggs in Winter.— ^Egga 
may be kept perfectly good from Octo- 
ber to March in tho following manner. 
A piece of lime as large as a quart-dip- 
per, is put into five gallons of water, 
and salt added until an egg wilt float 
This ia strained and put into a clean 
keg, into which n loose head is .mode 
to fit easily, u knob is fitted to the 
head for a handle. The eggs are put, 
as they arc gathered, into the liquid, 
and the loose head placed on them to 
keep them below the surface. The 
keg should be kept in a cool place in 
the cellar. The liquor will not freeze 
except at a lower temperature than 
freezing point. Kggs thus preserved 
will sell readily as "limed eggs" until 
fresh eggs come, and areiilmoat as good 
as fresh ones. 

Thorough Cultivation is always prof- 
itable mi all land that is cultivated at 
all This ia true, whether we adopt 
high farming or slow fanning, 
whether we lire east or west, on liign- 
■prieed or low : prieed land. If--wrr 
work It nt -all', \vii- must cultivate it 
thoroughly. 

jfyou have never kept n Diary, now 
is the time to commence. Nothing is 
more interesting and useful than a 
well-kept record' of everything done 
on the farm, state of the weather, con- 
dition of the stock, and what you arc 
feedinp.ctc. 

AnitnalM must receive constant and 
regular attention. Thoy cannot be neg- 
lected for a single day. Be carcfnl tq^ 
give them abundance of fresh water, 
aud avoid as much -as possible compel- 
ling them to drink wafer that is full ef 
melting snow or ice. Provide some 
kind of shelter for all animals. 

The Calrer Thessogiral I nstllnte, at 
■ .f " BJchaaoMl, Va. 

Rev. Charles II. Corey, Principal; 
four assistant teachers. 

Motto of Students: "Help from 
Qod and self-help, the beat help." 

Motto of , the School: "Thorough- 
ness, Promptitude, ami Disciplined 
Energy." 

Supported by tho Baptist Home 
Mt-sion Society. 



the 




bread and meat. 



colored brethren 
ing nobly, and a 
tho State are in 

with the teachers. , \ - 

Tho students have collected in Rich- 
mond over $1,000, for rerauring tho" 
building, which waa for many years 
i6 fashionable hotel of the city. _ 1 
The students are preparing for mis- 
sionary work in the United States and 
Africa. One of them recently took a 
high prize at Freshman examination 
in a Northern college. Boring tbb 
summer and winter vacations, nearly 
ono thousand were- gathered ia/to 
churches, or conveiiccT through tho 
labors of tho student*. ■ r! V 
The course of study embraces English 
and classical studies. ; 

Students have but two meals a day 
breakfast at 8 a. u. ; dinner at 2 r. 

No^aoppcr. , ■ 

These young men are in aarnest, aud 
deserve to/ be helped. . What betfer 
use can be made of fifty dollars than 
edocatis^g a colored youth at the Cul- 
ver Institute ? ) \ 

Tha toacliers art capable, aelf sacri- 
ficing, and have given their Urea to 
their work. , 
Sustain tJtem ; their building is old, 

Wo^osfTneSi comitMod 'this 
fine Institute to all our readera. Our 
Baptist brethren doserve all nrim f-' 
their labors in thU HUI« o*. at half 

the Freed men. 





The Nunnal School Belli. 



mbty K» 

whirl! HI"" I''"' 'iM-'l'i 
.ImiiJ WU jn.t oat .id. o 



^bil&rtn's Dtpariinriii. 



The Vox and the Crow. 



i high tree, iutcnt cm 

w^ih."r, «i^rmTi!<i»iii«for«.DMi.. joying licr priae. A Vox "pied 

Ull in wcli nwitttiwa room U «jam-aud by a approueheaL " O Crow, saw ho.-h..^ 



Ach or enry room l»y a v-cr 

t^in'tUo cupola ortlw'c 
, brgo bull (known M U» t 
owUot ringing.) 



C4lkd,'rram .batuUful are thy wi 
the M«tu- t , iinc eye , | )OW gractf,,! tljy neck ! thy 
breast U the breast of mi ea^le! tliy 
"ly talon», 



n and IttUlu, who*a [.urpoaaa 



nood nut bo told, but fur Lbe o: 
* It ruigt ua to bad 

, To ratf each bead ; 
It bid* ua awake 
And a peal to late. 
It ringa na tn work 
And not to ahirk ; 
It bida ua to n 



claw* — I beg pardon— tby talons, aro 
a match fur all the beaata of tho field. 
0! that Mich ft bird should bo dumb, 
und want otdy a voice " The Crow, 
leased w ( th the flattery, and chuck- , saying 
ing to think how she would surpnso 
tho Fox with her caw, 
ith:— down 
.cd tho 
cheese ! which 
tho Fox snap- 
ping up, obsei 



Slip wrnt to the tailor's 

To buy him a coat; 
Hut « it ii alio catnc bark, 

He was rifling a goat, 
Bhe went t* the cobbler's 

To buy him mint -shoes ; 
But when she came hack, 

He was reading the, news. 
The dame made a^rtay, 
The dog mule a bow i 
The dame said, Your servant, 
The dog said, Bow, wow. 



they went "through" the city. Hi* 

on the houses. What may not be 
done by trying?; 



It rinffaiwlo-cbool 
Tootworvn Ibo rules; 
And oalla-oaaway 
At nooo each day.' 
It ring* at to dina 
By giving a aign ? 
And bida « to Mp 
Krwo lbe wthcu c«p. 
It ringa us to study. 
Baying; "Bo ya ready 
On the coming day 
Your ieaaona to say." 
It rings ul to prayers, 
And Uiua declares 
That each ahould go, 
Humble and low. 
It ring* uj to cliurcli 
Our hearts to tearch, 
In order to toe 
How Trail wo bo. 
It rings us to plays 
On holiday* ; ' 

Alho r«r Oagfag 

Tho boll's heard ringing. 

It's notes are higher 
When it eric, .mtnrel 
ALuming to all 



The Two Dogs. 

In Bali PrmiKUsVSO $j»ro are two dogi 
tsmiliarly known w Ulack and Brttnn, 
who urti always lo^ethur, mid i 
lest ilio greahst HntdueM for 
other. They are hnusuless and honid- 
Ivm, bo far ua owiawhip got*, I i vine 
on what thi-y \ick nu, or is given 
them. The crutiib* (Jruni runny a 
tsbti are saved for lffijrtvelkr«, be- 
in,; nlwayi repaid by the |ratiltu3Ui 

t!iov cxi'rvK.i ill &> niauv dilli'M'f,: 



How ' to prevent chappy cheeks f 
Ilace. .nothing to do with cheeky 

to..go into, the 

uh the trees 

j[ and the bullrushis out. 
When ia the best time to read the 
book of nttawt- -WllMrtmumn turns 

You blacked ray father's boot* - Why watch-dog larger at night 
"Yes," replied tho lawyer, on- than-jn the coming; He is taken '- 

" o'pened l "her ( abashed, "and I did it well" : $\&~* 



A HiyaL of » certain groat t h)Wy« 

light to humiliate hii " 



night, and let t 




ways 



plftyhk ' 



i loved tho loi 



Ilut Lilla 
ntarily followc. 
last growing 
steps 



the 



longing 

station ; the r~ox 

lie i«4r, 

and the Lion 
HI upon it and 
Mizcit it. But 
Fox, tciriu- 
. p to think 
h u.self an good 

iriasier, begged 
t( bo allowed to 
hint i ho pin:c 
instead of tind- 
U g it, His re- 
■ iii.'st iv:is ipniut- 

■'.l.liul as lie ui" in tlio nct^tj mnkn _ 

descent upon a herd, tho hWnulncn 
,n:o out upon him, and ho 
If m/.dc the prhw. 
K« P to your piicc, and your plac 



A rouso fellow - who wanted some 
loncy, went to a man and asked aim to 
lvancc him five pounds. « Why! "said 
e, **I don't know- joe." u That is why I 
came here," aaiwered the oib«r, ■■ for taose 
who know ra# won't lend me in ahil lings." 

A -PtUT feiloa. seeing in -the street an 
old womsh" who" drove some 'njiiea, aaid, 
-Adieu, mother of asses." -^Adfeh adieu, 
my son," answered -she. The man felt his 
cars grow as be walked along.'' T _ .' ; X 

As Irish soldier once returning I * 
battle In the night, inarching a little way 
behind his companion, called out ' ' 
"Hallo, Pat, 1 hare taken a pr 
-Brmglnm along then, bring If 
"He wont come." "Why t 
youraelf." " He voon'i let me." 

One d>. 
heard a preacher praying 
the roof rang with the strength of his 
plications. Turning to her motherland 
occkoning the maternal ear to a ape 
distance, she whispered: "Mother, 
you think that if be lived oaaaar l 
vouldnt bare to talk so loudf " 

A tradesman pressing one of his cus- 
._mers for payment of a bill, the Utter 
soldi "You need not be in such a hurry ; I 
am not going to run away." ■ But," soys 
the creditor, •* I am." 

__ La, who had built himself a 
house, praised the conveniences of it 
abore all said, how remarkably light it 
was, "For," said be, "the morning-sun 
shines upon it all day. ' 

Qoin used to apply a story to the then 
iinistry. A master of a brig calls o 
Who U there t* A boy answered, " Ml 
r." — "What are you doing!"' "Nothin 
r.""IsTom tbercr" u Yes," says Toi 
■• What are you doing, Tomi"' "Helping 
Will, sir." 

Somebody asked why B stood before C. 
Because," said his fmnU, »» toon ma* 
I before he can C. * 

"It is a solemn thing to be married,' 
isid Aunt ltacbtl, a solemn spinster to 
tr niece * I t's a good deal mdre solemn 
)t to be," said the merry girL 
" Wuo's there T " said a patrol,to a paas- 
g fiaaafe one dark aigbt, " li's I, patrol, 
rti't be afraid," kuidly rephed a 

of 




cd, sat 



neyfdi. Idle, diddle; 
The cat and the fiddle, . 
w jumped over the moon ; 
Tholitil-idoglaugbed: 
To see Bitch sport, . 
AuJ th: dish ran away. with the spoon. 



and commenced crying bittcrTy. Boon 
several jcraoiii gathered round, anx- 
ious to know who (the was, and where 
die Wlonncd; but in licr cuut'u^o:) 
she could toll neither. 

As an officer was nbout to carry her 
away, n largo black dog came rushing 
through tho crowd, and in the gentlest 
manner coinmoncc*yjcking her hands 
and face, and takinfPicr slecvu as near 
the hand ua i-ossiblc, coininencod pull- 
ing her ulong; and she, with old 
I Hack at her aide, seemed quite at case, 
and quietly walked on. Reaching her 
house, he walked up the high stoop, 
and gave a low whine at the door; 
and that not being answered, ho fixed 
his eyes on tho twll-ltnob, ami after 
hesitating n few nccond*, raised hhy- 
sclf on his hind feet, and taking the 
knob in his mouth, gave it a gentle 
pull, which was immediately n 
for Lilla was already inlaw 
hurried tearth hail commence 
being done, he walked modestly down 
the step* and soon diwpi.cnrafrr.und 
the corner. The next morning when 
he came as usual, he was treated to an 
exti-.i breakfast of beefsteak and milk. 
The latter he ate, hut the former he 
carried away. Lilla'a brother followed 
to see where ho went ; and through 
the back street*, across tho wharves, 
down a low path under a bridge, in a 
hole dug in the earth, lay old Bruno, 
lainc and sick ; nnd to him Iliack gave 
tho meat, watching patiently to sec 
him out it. Tlio news became current, 
and many Watched the-dOgf, mid 
learned -that for" many week* Ilia* 
had fed Ttrniio.'whiehlie cemtimietl (o 
do until ho was able to travel aj ftij--: 
mcrly. And I iieed not add' that 
Lilla still prepares a breakfast for her 
favorites. 




it ia 

,-Ifjou ahould 

-what would yob do? TaEct.he£reton« 
that turns up. , 

Why is a hen immortal? Her nor. 



» hope i 
ir next world 
l this. 



ORE At BABTEB2T, W£3TEEJ(, AST> 
80UTHSBJF EZPEES3. 

.ForwaMH 
nGUU. 1UISL15. IIIK. ItllES. A UalllllSE. 

— I 

BALTIMORE 

$i#a»sv 



Company, 



Fop B«Jtinw*w, H4- W 



and roiUHmnib, Vl,m U. 

utlval oltb. Wtm>t r«W"a XWI Tr^n « 
ib. Scbo.nl Smiok. liUM. at 7 o'clock 
r. v.. il^JT (S«wl.y. «*«pi«lj. tccbtot « Toe 
U.aroc. Ola rolol Comr.rl, V*. .boul S o'«**, » 



lighbour, 



_„.k ail Ibo com lio tail 
Btolcn during several days. 



bare chickens i 
They have th 
(oecka twirled) 

Why ia a hen on a fence 
like a cent? Head on 
aide, tail on the other. 

Why don't hena lay at 
ni"hti Then they are roost- 



Why i* th« tlrat chicken 
of a brood like tbb main- 
must of a ahit>T A little ibr- 
ward of the maiijiritxh. 
«'»*'»•■* av ^hickau jael 
hatched like a eow'a tail* 
Sever scon before. 

Why ahould not a chicken 
cross tlio road ? It would he 
a fowl proceeding. 

If a ship captiiin had no 
egga what would he do? Lay 
to (two.) 



borrow 

Meanwhile tho nnirrfnl chanced to 
Uray, upon which the borrower exclain 
-liowt did yun not teU mo the ass 
abroad ! The other replied, ia a passion, 
.iJo you prefer the aas's word to mine." 
A UAti bavins ashed for soup, a large 
dish waa brongka in, and only one pea in 
lie rose, and bcgi ~ 

answered, "J 

paa-* . : 

BATIS03 OF JOSH. BIU-ISOS. 

Tna only thing which makes a mole 
highly respectable is the great accuracy 01 



■tpimll U- < o cbxib. r. ... i.ncbUi al 
Ola Fobil Oomloii, T«, .bom 1 ...Ki», «-, s«ba 

roO.<« or r>»»«* rreiiw* » «t«r tero,™- 
ilon .opiT to l l rooa, ocm asrnt. uu. 

"ioie UJ. ; cnAS. E. TEATMaH, Agcol, Portt- 

muib. Vs. ; jonw viamiuoji. ai=.t,m«ri>i«, 

Vi^ or to ItM U» naderaisMa. 





Attend to your Intturt 
i sound. 



Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, 

To get hor poor dog a bone ; 
Hut when she came there, 
The cupboard was bare, 

And so the poor dog had nan 

She went to tho baker's 
To buy him some bread,; 
. HutwheitiU^wnwlaijrt,... 
I TBa^r'd^ waadVl. 

She went to the Joincr'a 
To buy him a coffin ; 

But when she came back, 
The poor dog was laughing. 

6bc took a clean dish 
To get him some tripe; 

But when she eamo tuck, 
ho waa smoking his pipe. 



lie was li 
She went to the tavern 
' For white wine sod red ; 
But when she came back,' . 
. ' The (teg stood on his UaJ. 
-JhaiW.nt.to.ttohalVir's.;; . . 
, Tolwy him a hat; •■ 
But when she came hack, 
QeWaafeadinithacat. 
ghawiitutha harbtrW 
Tobuyhimawhji 
'Bnt.heiasl-cam.Uek, 
H.waadaaelngajlg. 



Hey, there: g'nn! " says the boy 
donkey back. "Push him, Weld 
Here wo go: we'll race with any wheel- 
barrow on the road;g'up donkey, or 
I'll pull your cars." Whack! and his 
.stick canio down. And Ihia was what 
'the donkey thought: — . .. ! 
What fun! how warm that stick 
s. I woudcr how it.wouid do to 
iw niy.heoU.pp.; l}o,.I'll' wait.ti!f 
Sick.is vvtstt tba wny. f«r "WW*. 
Ihciw poor boys do -wtu- *« 1 
skin. If they only had but 
thick hidojuat liko mel" ■ 



Tho Little Irish Sweej 

elTort wtia 



Some years ago, an effort wtia made 
to collect all the chimney-sweepers 
the city of Dublin, for the purpose of 
education. Among others came a lit- 
tle follow, who waa naked if ho knew 
Ma letter*- 4 

q.yea,''wasTner«(.ly. 
■ Do you spell ? " 

'O, yes," was ngain the answer. - | 
1 Do yiiu read ?'" 

•Aucrwliat book did you lean 
'0, 1 never hacV'abook in my^Kfc 



Splcc. 

Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, 
which seem black in tho distance, but 
grow lighter aa Ihey approach. 

Never speak ill of any ma 
good man, it ia impiety; if 
man, givo him your, prayers. 

The human heart ia liko a feather 
Bed — if "must, be roughly handledj 
wdtshata»iidprn>c«cd to a, varie"- 
Of turns, to. .prevent, it* becoming hai 

■ Dare, to bo singular, when you see 
all around you to he wrong. 
. JEvcry. good habit corrects 
tendency. 

Ho who talks, sows; ho who listen*, 
reaps. - 

Miberite with caution, bnt aet with 
decision, and yield witli gracicaBucss ; 
or oppose with firmness. t 
■ Applause is the spnr of able muidai 
thoenjland aim of weak ones: . | 
' Little acts of kindness are alowed 
away in the heart, like hags of laven. 
dcr in a. drawer, Jo sweeten every ot r 
joct-aroaud them. 
. ftink before, you 
fore whom you "poaki. 



Ir you have got a horse you ask two 
hundred dollars for, ami are offered 
seventy-live dollars tor him, always sell 
him, don't epod a good horse trade for 
no hundred and twenty-uvc dollars. 

To haxs a goose good eating, bring her 
ip tAoderly. 



ibpajry, 



HiTllHTU IHI1B nirur. 

Or KEW TOSJL 

Home Insurance Company, 



ting off sleep." 

You cannot convert sinners by preadi 
a the gospel to them at half price. Any 
luier who is aiiKious to get his religion 
1 that way is satisfied with a poor article. 
BtVENOE sometimea Bleeps, but vanity 
always keeps one eye open. 



Christian. 

MBS of little authority are like men of 
little strength— always aniioas to lift 
something. 

iebb are two kinds of men that I don't 
to meet when I am hi a great harry: 
that I owe, and men that want to owe 



A CARD.-Wf «bno. 



FOR SALE. 



"0,i o'evV.wM.ati r 5bbp). > *.; .. 
" Here was a siniular. case.; a bo- 
could read and spell without a boo! 
or a master. BMt what was tho fsot 
.Why.anothcr littlb sweef., n .lijll 
older Uian himself, had. tauAt hie* t 
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BhadowB bumwlireriitty eftcn-»pp<pAt 
tbe-'brignteetio the angels who watcB 
over uajrom Heaven. . 
. KcfuwJpichtreel hang voorwsdh 
with f i>ilurc«. Let jwar children re- pauiaW 

meSS r 'the.sweeten-riivinOT of -home, »£»! l . , *V1f' mm ^„ **^Tm7ii, nipia* 
Cherish that ihheeeifrlovc-of thebcan- 

■aan-' ■ »•* • ,; ■- " 



HAMPTON. V»i. 
,_a W wlt» » w~pb«. «~» JSSSJ 




Tk« H trains tlx Angsts Hlng. 



ne 

Glorious aorur of < 

a- tiw earth. 
To toudi U*ir liarp. of gold ; 
m Pmuo to U» Mrta *. food will to men. 
From raavreo'S all gracious King 1 " 
The world la aoleron .mines, lay, 
To Issar the engela sing. 



Aad it U] Unlr beatenl. mask float* 

O er all u* weary world. 
A bora Its Bad and lowly plalne, 

Tb*7 bend on hravrsnly wing. 
And m <f«r Ha Babel eorujds. 

The biassed eagela •!»€• 
Yet with ifo woes or sift and .trite, 

The world haa HuTerad long ; 
Berawtb Uie angel •train* Uaee roUed 



And men >t war with men, hear not 
The lo.« eong wl.icb Lhey bring; 

Ohbn.hth.n..iaejoi.*...or.uir.! 
Andtatrtbenngehring. 



Prayer and IVi)'"- 



And ye beneath lUVe crabing toad, 
Who*) forme ere bending low; 

Who toil along the oUrnblug way, 
With painful steps and alow ; 

Look now— for glad and golden hours 
Cow ..Inl, on stowing; 

Oh real beside the wear, road. 



For lo ! the days 

By projihet-barda foretold, 
When, with the ever-circling years, 

Comes roars) Uie ago of gold ; 
Wlien peace alfll, over all the earlli, 

Iu arnica* ajleolcrs ding, 
And the whole world sen.t lawk tin) song, 

Wbieh now the angel, ring. 



Abraham Lincoln. 

We can offer to onr reader* no more 
appropriate portrait for the flret num- 
ber of the "Southern Workman," than 
that of our revered martyr President. 
Himself a Southern workman, earning 
his bread and hia educatlest by the 
sturdy blowi of hii axe, hi« early life 
was a good illustration of the idea of 
•elf-help, which is one of the leading 
features of our Normal "School. 

A large class of our readers, for whose * 
benefit and instruction this paper ""*JJJ*J 
designed, do not need to be told now I u, pLae, be j 
much most of them owe to the great j 
and good PreMal. Few of them, 1 . 

, _„„j, „]„„, iL ™.1„ AnoldUdjsatinh.roldarm-cl.alr 

however, know much about mo cany _ , vl . ijlkM rissgo and diahereled hair 
Bfg and character of the man. At tho 
students' Debating club of the Normal 
School a few wooks since, the question 
for discussion was whether President 
Lincoln was ontitlcd to the credit 
of tho " Emancipation Proclamation ! " 
Every one knows that President 
Lincoln was taught by experience. "I 
claim not to have controlled events,"— 
he sai.l, "I confess plainly that events 

ofhis 



•Joy; 



it mast not jiremt our bonds of affection. The widow's heart 1 
ins wrariv cnoans or Mivoar, srarTcn- j |f" ™ 
uo my* jfvOY wniwin «» »a- | ^u,^ 
tsiot osxtt to eveet uvino iieaet asd adJ ,;„ t „„. w his, d„ w „ on the sand 
UEARTIl-aTC-KE At-t- OVSS THIS BU0AD j When- he had poured his goodly store 
LAgo.wlLr. TST SWELL THE CIIOECB or TUE.j And such a prayer the deacon prayed 
Items WBU A0AI1 TOICIIEB AS 8CEELY As never before his lips essayed ; 

» btttmmi full 

TIIE.T will EE, av rur. bettll a»oels or . M> ^ ^ ^ ^ y ^ rf > m) 

OCR KATL-BE. | And the widow rvarpooded aloud, •• Amt* 

But said no wore of pololer*. 



who hear this simple tale. 



Temperance. 

There #ho folly like the folly of the 
drunkard, the man who puts an enemy 
8oor ' into his mouth that steals away his 
brains; and we pray you who have 
lallen, you who are tempted, to stop 
now, at this very moment, and think 
reasonably of this matter of intemper- 

Do you know what liquor does to 
j you? Do you know that putting rum 




Iclerfioits. 



havo eontrolled'me. 

The fallowing extract 
speeches delivered 
two yeura before tho 
beginning of tho 
war, will show tliat 
he was even at tluit 
time, in full sym- 
pathy with the work- 
ing man, and a tear- 
less champion of free 



Pray for lire poor, and prajdng „ 

Then preface your prayer, with alma and good ,^Tf . . P " ! " 

taut or- deed.; &ehs is like putting grains of sand be- 

Oeparl | Senrch out the poor, their warns and aeeda ; j tween the delicate springs and wheels 
Pray for peace, and grace, and .plrltoal food ; of wa tch, Only that it U U hun- 

For wisdom, and gnidaao.; for all the. sr. ^ TT jj"^ ^ 

you may get aaother waitcb, but can 



But b»w ll»y were gyne ; . 
N«t ooo wu left for tit* ot. 
Of UtOM i-oUti*. ; 



and laughter outside, came out 
. what it was all about He 
eagerly bent down and read the inacrip- 
tion on the paper, and then demanded 
in an angry voice, « Who did that?" 

"Which!* aaked my friend, who 
now joi ned the crowd. " If yon mean 
what is on the paper, I did that; bat 
if you mean the man, you did that! 
This morning when he arose he was 
sober— when he walked down this 
■treet, on his way to work, he was 
sober— when he went into your gin, 
tthop he was sober, and now he is what 
you made him. Is it not a true speci- 
men of the work done inside? " 



Of Uiia poem —a tn 



i Charity Scr- 



r hope for another stomach, 1 



Ami .lie .i 
Where 1 I 



ivnln ye*™ »({□— John O. Vfhitilcr wtwU J You know, for it is a terribly com- 
••It u more vaJuiMe than nsM ani inon (.'Xpcrience to many of you, that 

^Z^^S^Sti^m^h)^ a makes you* idiot* or maniacs for 
bernpublwhM^l«^itwMwritteIl.' , hours or perhaps days, but do you 

— 4 — ■ — . ' \ realize the sum total of what it cost 

You wil.Slwaya notice one thing: you? Your time is money; and evcry 
the devil ne^rr oift.-ra to go into^Mirt- hour wasted in drinking, and in idle- 
nernhip witk' a busy man; but >m ; ness which drinking produces, is just 
will often Bclhim offer to join the lazyKBO much hard cash taken out of your 



runiish fill the 



And you not only \<uy for 
your "svrocs" and 
daily drirtkj in dol 
lara and cen4k*, but 
what is worse, you 
\tiv tor them in clinr- 
raeter and | mi turn, 
in health of body 



"Lovb thy neighbor as thyself," 
says Chr'wtifimty : there it no excep- 
tion. 



wu not cftaMi*hc'l 
that ooe man mi«ht do 
with himmlf »s he 
| pleases, and with nn- 
Thh angel that led tho choir over J other man too. 
the fiehis of Bethlehem was named ■ U «y, tliat whereas 
Love. Take away love from Chris- God AlmfgLt/ has 
tianity, and you have taken away its 
life: love, not nlone to the juet and 
the holy, but to the sinner; to tho pale 
Mis^Ule no, to whom no one but the 
King of men and of angels will deign 
to speak, to the poor publiran, and 
the hated leper, and the raving ma- 



Tiik hand of our God is not known 
by iu pacsiniony. -He does not force 
on us what wc will not accept, but 
His bounty is limited only by our trust 
in it. Ask lai^e enough ! 

" Auk large fnmrjfh I BUd II**, brought, 
Will grunt thy full demand." 

Ix express terms, the Christian revela- 
tion declares all nations of the earth to 
be of one blood ; it pronounces all men 
equally the subjects "of one King; it 
makes the value of a soul infinite, and 
shows no difference between the worth 
of that of a beggar and tliat of a prince. 
Look into the stablo at Bethlehem, 



en every man one 
mouth to be ful, anil 
pair of hands 
adapted to fumiih food 
for that mouth, if any- 
thing can be provwi to 
ba the will of Heaven, 
it ia proved by this 
fact, that that mouth 
to be fed by 
those hands, without 
being Interfered with 
by any other man, who 
has also hia mouth to 
feed and hia hands to 
Labor with. I hold, If 
the Almighty had ever 
madc,n seLo'f men that 
•hould do all the eat- 
ing and" none of the 
work, he would have 
made them will. 



mouths only, and no 
hands -, and If he had 
ever made another 
a class that he had in- 
night when crowned sage wdii^^ lbouM do aU 



humble shepherd knelt by the cradle 
of that Babe who was their common 
King; do' you not see, in that spectacle, 
iha bond of hii essential equality nnit- 
mg all ranks, nod making tlie regal 
purple and the peasant's russet faint 
and temporary distinct tons? Well 
might Coleridge say, that the fairest 



the 



noue of 
with- 



flower he ever saw climbing 
poor man's window, was. not so be 
ful in his eyes as the Bible which hel 
saw lying wjthin — the Biblti,whieh 
exhibits toe divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity prraelJ% to the poor, conv 
panying with publicans and sinners, 
bringing into the bosoms of harlots 
the healing light of divine love, and 
which holds forth to uyery man tho 
prospect of being a king and priest to 
God. 

"Bkwahf of unjust gains," says an 
Eastern sage; "for it in the nature of 
'such, not only to take flight themselves^ 
but to bear onf all the rest yjith them." 
"Do not think" 'tis set down in the 
book of Kabus, a con.i*ndi'im of Per- 
sian practical wisdom. " Do'not think 
even a good use of what has been ill 
acquired can make it thine. It will 
assusodly loavo then, aud only thy sin 



out mouth i 

On his journey to Washington, in 
1«J1, when rumors of n plot against 
. nhis life were current, at a meeting it. 
in ^. R | Independence hall, TVilndelphin, he 




FREEDMAN'S 




A National Savings Bank. 



)>T.\jlI.ISHKI) MA 



iich, 



i 



the 



ml rc*iie?t of 



l.t-« 



Chartered by the Govern- 
ment of the United 

Mates. j 



vpodls of St. eenu or anr largr amena 

BIX PER CENT. INTEREST 

A on .lino, of flee dollars or more, ^tf rtV 
,nOJr rf^,aoBrf, teilh IrOVr.-W iler. 



take the futui frktss. 
and what do yon fret 
in return? Aak the 
first drunkard you 
, what sort of a 

wherlhs soM himrelf 
to the whirkey-rlevil, 
nncl then mop and 
count the coat before 
you ' follow Hit. 

the pith Which leads rrrjj oSE.tT HATinSM. nArixes 
to poTerty, to crime, /.Vr.T77Tr70.V, , ! 

to miserable, hope- „„ Muh ^ 
less death. 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BRASca orrttEs 

rfthesoats asal sowib.e. 



ttm ill ! " rtv sn1asr.toallcla™o.iU.kr. 
to he! SAVE THE SMALL I 

n SOtll CM nV ynaI T toc-,tum-i mctr-jv 

an and ." , 't'»iwr'r»'^i Ns swa uioo.-j von sael 

r daily '"*"*" 

L ,„ v „„ FBKEDMAX-S SAVINGS BANK. 

hkKxl 

tndden- 
hmiua 



.1 hsrtlei 



ancy that 
can escape His 
,<*! Ask yotir- 
then. Wforc yon 
n the Hrnt dau- 
nts baliit, '-Is it 
" Drink 



NORFOLK, 




BRANCH 



STREET, 

Corner af Or-g .Wrw/. 
IHin.l« t. l./iir.K. OKia^Miiis 

llfMIM. o tri Mt . 

. macY. 



VT ' M 



nswl these remarkable words:- 



— motley, hialth.hait- 
piness, life — and 
return, the uncertain 
fel- ! pleasure of a moment. As a matter of - 

'HAW 



( Thinkinn l V ilu the ..Id Uwlv «.n 



■ill I 



>thc 



jj I h%m olWi inquired of myself, what j u ut n «vtr for oooe of p*M*u 
Brent principle or idea it was, that Inpt | lie wked jpSriM, 
this conredcrtcy no long togetlu'r. It was 
Boracthing in tin- Declaration of In-le[n-n- 
uence, giving liberty, not only to the peo- 
ple of tbis country, t>ut bupc to tho world 
for all future time It was that wkleb' 
gave promise, tint in duo time the wvight* 
should bo HlWt from the shonldon* of nil 
men, and that all tdtould havo an «iual 
chauce. Now, my frienda, c:m this eoun- 
try. be saved upon this basis ! If it can, I 
will • 




How honnmblt the name of aCliris-jgives you i 
; — a name borrowed from 

more foolish than a drunkard's folly? ^ 

l^Ufl^andKingofkin^. Ac-.; ^7^^ 1^4*. \^ 

cordingly, the ajsostle .James in ad- _ ^ |*K 




r,£rs!Je2 



One of i«v friemls ia a very cnniist, tJSWt :r;Dn"Si"i 
shrewd man.whosa-cnistoknowhow Sr^ Sfir^aSt- ». c. . 



do tlie licsl tiling at tho rir;ht 



.lav h, 



England, wta 



e*or 



of Chris- 1 dnniken man lyitiR on the pound 
tian. Howler lightlv nnv mav c«- ' Tlie ,kw fellow had evi.k-ntly been 
teem it now, the time is cominjr when turned out of doors when all his 
there is not one but tliat would give money was (rone. In a moment my agggg* 
more to 1« a Christ inn, than for all friend hastened across the struct, and .gjaVgp^ 
grocer's shop, addressing ,inja-». a. i.n-,»i 



CEOKUE 



out giving Dp that principle, I was about |t u |,.. n l, or thooalit tluit lie licanl In its eloM 

to say 1 would rntuer bo ssanssiaatcd upon The asroe rerioert for pot ilee.. 
the spot than to surrender It." 

I think we may find in the alar 

extracts n satisfactory answer to the ■ Twdl w v r r> cml.ams.mK to have Jm 
r|nestioii of .tie debuting 

lcve of peace v.t.d r.nly exWlhd by 1 y. ^ " ~ ,;,„;„„ hlm h6 hrarf 

devotion to tlie Union; and his earnest deepgroan 

wrjrds in his first inuugnral, with which " sirs (a M. A so. re, paroiae.."' Jollier tlin 

we close this brief notice, i. one of t^e An ,, „„,^„ f ,,„ OTO , .„,!,, wavhome; j \ 
In the -i-'-' 



villi 



The ,U*c,«t was trouble.1 ; knew not what to 

' TwswTrr)- cmbol . 

Ahout "tfta* Corioll e* frnV s t 



AmtCTATioN and hyi»ocrisy! 
Low much light satire and splct 
tiowmuch deep distrust sml dark mis-i 

Mthropy, have they given rise! rlowj.'nsost beautifnl and touching [assages 

haw* Uiey given to humun life, in 111 our language. It breathes the spirit 

which such Momentous interests are of faith, hope, and love, and every true 

' , the appearance of. masqiver- heart in the country, no matter on 

svdaroo! lias anv one, then, \ "hie* side arraycil in Ihc late I'ra- 

hlm abido hy it. i tricidal strife, will now respond most A,pu. he wemto.Uai wUoWalooe hnl: 

_ to be anything? fervently to its noble and pathetic ap Her slre-plee. eye. .lav had sot jet, shut; 

Thins- This isUoieenl- t ^mfr ' m M iWri 

thing, i nis is wo . tew- wi(h ^ Mwo w ^ (MlttXf ^ ^ M 

freMtAIldaafcat^.sndquiloaseasy! » I sra loath to close. Wo are not me- Aral, .morion In, lie poured ou the floor 

" forced and dun- Mass, but /rimJa. We must nut ba jwa- a. hivahel or more from hi. goodlv rrloro 



An^il. i.'BKratulate h|. I 

Who then wojvld not 
'highest, !hi» anblimest 
finitely transc 
thai of a Clirist 



•Will you 
the largest sheet of pap 



-Mi, 



Whafa the 



A RARE CHANCE. 

The ioderrJrwd aaSaf<«< aa> rrrim- .lor 
of Stores Tluware, arsl «l of Tinman-. Tool., . 



ng evcry 



What, my friend? 
matter?" 
-«T>. vop shall see in a 

icasc'iet it be the very largest sheet ,„ai»ir,.« ,e«i ™»-i»e~. tu. orr.-r.-to .„ 

llU have." enterpr!.l..r. yoons nv.n an raerllent o,,pormnHv 

The sheet of paper was soon procured. J ™Z\Z"^",™Z\"!^!^^. 
Xow will you lend me a piece of ' lltm „ ,-irraia. 

Ta.Jass t, las. 




) rs-caerv 




chalk!" said my friend. • 
I -Why, what are you gningto do!" 
ilevont Tnyson lay ttpm.hu .. Y „„ shall see presently." Ho then 
itg lied, catching some glimpse of v ^ Mv printed, in large letters: 

he "lories nf llie upper- world, he said * 

■ honor that ^mexmmmmtwvatam. 
hat vta« in He then fttstened the paper over tt 
hey would ' drunken man, and retired n short d" 
ahout the streets cryingo..., 

a Christian,' .tliat scngers stopped and read aloud, ">pcci- 

. _,.v .1 f_ .1 ' . >■ • 1 finite, inairtr. " 



FARM Vim 



■m, in Chriat, thev would drunken man, and retired a short ills- JJ^JfJ^SS lH^t ~ ^-.ew. 
treetscrvingont/lama tancc. In a few moments several ros- <;mJ£Zs^^p^S i l!SJSS' nt£ 
— , .a — ; .JSISR" ■■ ■ 



might rejoice with thorn in the men of the work done inside." solely ji"^,"wfesaejr.'^"; l 1 ™^o° 

of which they were so soon to i In a very short time a crowd jasem- eaal. aos™. d ^ 







i nuea, x»Ougn ptuaion may a 
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The Fatherland. 

Wbera It Om true man*, fatherland ? 
la it where he by chance la born? 
Doth not the yeaniinjr spirit acorn 
In swell acaut boriknt to be .- 1 ! 1 
O jrea ! hia fatherland miut bo 
Aa the bluo hearen, wide and free I 
Where'er a human heart doth wear 
Joj'a myrtle-wreath or aorrow'a gyres, 
Where'er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and (air. 
There ia the true man * birthplace grand. 
Ilia la a world-wide fatherland 1 
Where'er a aingle idave dotli pine. 

Where'er one man may help another, — 
Thaiik God for Mich a birthright, brother ,- 
That apot of earth ia thine ami mine ! 
There ia the true man's birthplace grand, 
IUa la a world-wide fatherland ! — LowKLU 



sumptivew who require a mikl climate. 

The Board of Managers in selecting 
a location for the Southern Branch 
Asylum Imvo tlone well, not only on 
account of it* healtlit'uinewi, hut for 
the l*auty of its location, ami the 
cheapness of living. 

The buildings present < m imposing 
apficiiraiK'c. Tho main edifice, was 
known before the warns tbeCheaapeake 
Female Oollege, It is of five stories, 
with a portico inclosed by massive 
pUkn along its whole length of two 
hundivl.tect. It is surmounted by n 
cowla, from which can Im; obwned ■ 

fine view of this magnificent harbor, 



contracted) at the Aayh 
one seventh of the whole numl<er 
the Asylum are eolored soldiers. 



magnificent 



Waahlngton'r. Birthday. 



and famous Or 
erected by England at in- 1 Ok the 22nd of February, 1732, was 
icperiae^ wlitisa over 8000 in- born (ieorge Washington, the most illiw- 
rtinciionUmade on account of colo7 pensioners, and 6000 oaf.i«naioncr. : V bot^rf,"u™th^ 
r race. All eat at the same table, were supported at one time, is now brave awt inajily, fall of life, and leading 
and at far as they are competent, are declared, after an experience of three- bin playmates in their sports, 
employed- in the snmc'dutiea. Such quarter* of a t'ftitury,io be a failui 
of the men as ure able to work get and if we are correctly int'ornnxl, 1 
regular wugus, which with their pen- been broken up, und the i-ensipni 



he after- 
wards led Ids countrymen in their strug- 
gles for freedom. Though not naturally 
fond of books, he did bis school work 
f:iitlii\illy. At school he learned survey- 
ing, aud be s[*eut much of his time, when 
i i ji- i ~f I '. r.-+ „. *t,„u „!.,„ |, nnu » , be was between sixteen and nineteen, in , 

condnrtabiy ott, ami enable some or more comiort at tntii own iimncs. mail| ,{ llj; vtlt the wild and unscttJ^l part-* 
them to lay up money. ! Iluinnn utture is the same every- G f Virginia, — work which made him well 

As yet, there is no Amusement where; and the aggregation of many ac., minted with the country, and with the 
Hall. TO. (..want that should bo invalid. i„.o one I»u**oUI. where img^m^^**-^ 
supplied, for all invalids need to be they liavc a daily, unvarying routine, , n ,i claimed all the country west of 
entertained, and made to forget their without outside interests or associ- the Allcghaniia. There was not a white 

• 



Aa the English kept on in tlieir oppressive 
course, the people Itegan to arm them- 
selves, ami that winter, Washington re- 
viewed many companies of Virginia mili- 
tia, who wished 
bis command. 

Tbe second General Congress met in 
the followiog May. While Washington 
was pre|>aring to go to Philadelphia to 
attend its sessions, lie heard of a battle 
which Imd taken place at Lexington, 
Mass, April 19, 177.% between the JSriii-h 
troopa ami some Massachusetts militia.. 
Congress, seeing that war hod already 
begun, at ouee lurnied a constitution for 
tbe confederate colonies, took measure* 
to laise an army, and apixrinted Wasb- 

who°have'eart'fully sti d ed thc^hUtory'of 
the trying years which followed, know 
how well he deserved this huaor. If he 




Hampton and Its Surroundim.-. 

In. 1 ' . ,11 

TUB XATIONAI, MIL1TABY ASVl.l B. 

The Southern llraneh of the Na- 
tional Military Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer, oecupie. a line poaitlon on 
tho shore of the ]>eniiistila frouting 
the Roatl., and udjoiuiug the Normal 
School premise., from which it is sep- 
arated by a .mall creek. Those asy- 
lum, were' established by Congress for 
the bcncHt of disabled volunteer sol- 
diers. They are supported by military 
fines, forfeitures, unclaimed bounties, 
and moneys due deceased officers and 
soldiers, as well a. by private donations 
Up to lust March, tho treasurer of this 
fund had received four aud a lialf mil- 
lion dollars, and had paid out a little 
over four million four hundred dollars. 

There are now four branches in 
operation: tho Central, at Dayton, 
Ohio ; The Northwestern, at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Tho Eastern, at 
Augusta, Maine ; and tho Southern, at 
Hampton. This 'last branch was 
opened in February, 16*71, and was de- 
signed for colored soldiers and con- 



which has been pronounced second troubles as far as possible. The chapel 
only ia beauty to tho Bay of Naples, is now used ss a reading-room, where 
During the war, it was occupied as a many of the leading ncwsi^s'is of 
military hospital, to which purpose, the country may be found. A school 
indeed, the whole of this peuinsula has been organised, but thus fur has 
was devoted, forming one vast military not been vory successful. Only about 
hospital Camp. The building is well ten of the inmates attend ; of thi. 
adapted to its pur|«»e, and baa been number all lint two are colored. The 
tastefully fitted up. The first floor bill of fare is excellent, the food of 
contain, kitchen, dining-room, store- gcsl Quality and sufficient variety, 
room, etc. The second is occupied by The average cost of rations during 
the chapel, dispensary, ofheers' ipmr- 1871 was 20.9-10 cents per day. 
ters and offices ; and the stories above In providing with such liberality 
by the inmates. Several additional for tho comfort of its disabled soldiers, 
buildings havo been erected on the tho Government has only done its 
premises, by tho Board of Mauagera, duty. This is all we can do for those 
among which are workshop, bakery, who, in the sen-ice of their country 
cigar factory, soap factory, and a largo have lost what money cannot restore, 
and well arranged hospital, with a ca- and for which all the comfort and 
pacity of 40 beds There ate also two even luxury which can bo furnished 
cottages on the premises, one of which them, is but a jioor equivalent It lis 
is occupied by the Deputy Governor a question, however, whether tho fca- 
in charge of the Asylum. Thero are tabliahmcnt of these largo and cX|s)n- 
now nearly 800 inmates, about fifty of sive asylums is tho best method of 
whom are in the hospital, a large pro- showing tho Nation's gratitude, or ;of 
twrtion of the latter are suffering from providing for the comfort of its disa- 
pulmonary d iseases. No one has died bled soldiers. The experience of older 
during tho past year of any disease j nations is valuable on this point 



atcs, and where they arc deprived of 
tho goutlo ministrations of woman, 
cannot but have a benumbing and do- 
moralizing influence. Nothing but the 
most wise aud considerate manage- 
ment of these largo asylums, and tho 
unremitting efforts of those in charge, 
can prevent these deplorable results 
Tho officers of these institutions have 
committed to them a siicred trust; 
and the utmost care shouldfbe exer- 
cised by Government in theif selec- 
tion. They should lie men whose in- 
tegrity i» unimjieachable, whoso loy- 
alty is above suspicion; and when- 
ever practicable, those only should bo 
chosen who have served and Buffered 
in tho sarao glorious cause, aud whose 
single aim should bo to promote the 
comfort and happiness of those disa- 
bled veterans, who ana entrusted to 
their care. 

(A sketch of fortress Monroo will appear in 
oar next Usue, brtnutng to • oka. ttV srtlck. 
on " Iuunptoa sod It* Surroundings. M l ■ 



settlement in all Uiat region ; but the fur 
trade was profitable, and the English were 
determined not to yield an inch of tbe 
ground. Washington was sent to t In (lino, 
in 1153, by tile Uovernor or Virginia, to 
try to make terms with the French and 
Indians In this dangerous business he 
allowed such courage and good manage- 
ment that, froni that time, lie had the eon- 
fldeacc of all Virginia. A a the French 



--jK' 



Goal gives a ready passport at any 
gate except heaven's. 



tUl 1759; he saw his Stat military 
and gained a .till higher repol 
among hfs countrymen. Early ia that 
year he was married to Mrs Martha Cus- 
lis, and went home to ML Vemou. There 
he 8|s-nt most of hi. time till 1 "75 ; hot 
he had still many public duties, for he 
was Judge of the County Court, and 
member of the Virginia 
was consulted by everyl 
project for the general go 

At this time, the English Parliament 
began to impose taxes on the Americans. 
The colonics were determined not to sub- 
mit to taxation, except by their own leg- 
islstures; and they resisted in various 
ways The quarrel grew warmer every 
vear ; and at la*, on "the 6th of Scptcm- 
'ber, 1774, a General Congress met at 
I'biladeiphia. Washington was of course 
of it. members. This Congress pub- 




less prudent, if be 
disheartened by any dim. 
been less able to com- 



ae in 1783, he ne- 
on aud wished to re- 
_ Bat the people could 
Under the first conatltu- 
had not [lower to carry oa 
government, and it was neeeasary to 
cw one. Washington was made 
president of the convention callcl for Uii* 
purpose. This convention met in 1786. 
It was hard to persuade some of the 
slates to accept the new constitution ; but 
at last it was done, and in 1789 Washing- 
ton became the Brst President or the 
Untol States. His election was not con- 
tested, for be had won ,uch love and rev- 
erence from hi, fellow-citisen, that they 
Maid atmk or no one els, as their leader. 

He was President of our country for 
eight years, and did for us what no one 
else could have done »o well, in securing 
ths success of tbe new government, which 
the people hail not yet learned fully to 
love and appreciate. He would not con- 
sent to serve for a third term, but went 
home to ML Vemon, where about two 
years after, he died, Dec. Hh, 1799. His 
country grieved for him as for a father; 
and even the English, against whom he 
had fought, paid him funeral honors at 
Ids death. 
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i. C. ARMSTItOSO, Xtilerlal »•(■'• 

T - Voltmble as tho whole of this 

terms: OSK DOLL A B • year I!» ,;„,„„- j. the but rMnt » 
ADVANCE. Tol>nrrm™ar.t8ea*s>| furnishes tin svrjruineiit favor of 
Tetd»n Bereaty-aVte Cents In en,, universal odocation so powerful that 
w*. wc need txwcety took for ray other 

1 Jt .„ ii rWofdnrdntrtathumatttw. If 

dttS^l^tSvtrtt * want to get ril of ou™.«md 
terTw.ii toil wi»i i P , r <n K on m th. -«m. I reformatories, wo must bmld.ichdol. 
3i io »3 p™ot boti. <w «a ^ ttn d, more than that, we most 

i,„i.«t. a* jomm esrwetsiir. »*e ttot they arc nllrsi. The nation 

.vayuon, on any ssujesl anon «kkb T, lL _ j_ fc, nil the. 



is 

Las, 



Airo™ knM »» room -pisrieny, »"* «ie that they are filled. 1 ne nation 
' l^'SSSSSSL™' "°° I W« dearly for all these thieves, and 
We s5b be tiunktn'i to mrfni intonuikm, : drunkards, and paupers ; and nation 
„*„^ii., k .u, .od »« -KIP*"" □ . ™ .nd'mo If we chow. 

-• samfej and cabin. . Ageale am 



of wilwisovos. 

WUmlagtoo Is Improving laptdl J 



osd eitiscii br.s said tiuvi it has grown more 
within two years than in any ten years 
of its previous history, ".ay mm and 
fine house, l.sve Uk-ly lecn t — 
strati sr> kept la oxeoltcnt 
ones are being hud out sad 
dwellings, hud the place has I 



... u. previous history. Usay _. 
fine houses Lave lately been erected; the 

. .- ji— » order; new 

. lined with 

aw..iuine», »nn v <" •■ ■ — snaspectof 
tlirin, a tpeauty of situation, ana e charm or 
climate that rentier it one of the most rle- 

rtful i itlee of the land. Order oral law 
well observed, sari nowhere are life and 
property bettor inotectod. 



iu rears of the as I east strafrts 
•nsratse, aaA I aa> Imfoy to ark 
Irimmpk; far they tan * large, sob_ 
tial aad aaadaoass ssnctwsry swro-Kua. 
rxsnpletioa;. widen, wkaa euwapUted win 
have cost turn more than IWrHO. The 
ebnrch ia eacasdiufly fortunate ia having 
Her. Mr. Troy fir sts lemler la this 
heavy enterprise, as well as to Ha spirit 
oal affairs. He Is a aaui of fine figure, of 
good natoral powers, ImprovoJ by edaca- 
Son and by travel in this sad* I. Ilrceign 
lands, and U s graceful and erfcettve 



I ia eeera county sad fossa 
ji. Libera! KrntM are offered to all 
aid fa circulating »"« paj"'- 
, oscryebunih which arbatl Md » ™ 
one dollar .olnrriiJloas to "Tbc 
rn Workman," we.wlB send a beaaU- 
imanlon net costing twouly-(l»s dolbus. 
•s will giro « hsranouj. Bil*> wnslns U>lr- 
Satl dollm to rarj cirociv or "eb^wblfb 
raaflralrairilatoartriiopss. lTrslgBt to be 
pairi by tjic Hiurcn In botb eases. . i . 

^fo sill In liulliUng cliurclaH* wo will rctitrn 
twoiar »r.il.alnrs (a r«A to iwl«. i brm- 
drct '<» Oollar Mli^iatai.1 or SIS.7J to 
«,estj-llr. i«b«)rtptlon.i or »U.» to every 
Ufty .iiu^ialons. 

(„ tb™ eases Urs nepers srs »»bej rest la 
»iu iundU to out id<lrtM to bo ilisnibntcd by 
an sgcot to be appointed by tbo clmrcli. 
T^ratTy.ruZprXl"--™., 
tiould be rant by shocks, Port-oflks orrleis, or 
Wrllo plainly : Blvs nsme 
of Poa- illlec, County, and 




I1A1IPT0H, FKHBUABV, IMS. 



As the famUy 
statu in order of time. 



i before the 
> the state 



means yon and me. If we choose, 
r,e can train these miserable brothers 
and sisters of onra to know tlutt 

virtue is a better thinp; than rice; 
that it is better to be sober than to 
be drunk, to be honest than to steal, 
and it is in our schools that the 
work must, in the rnain, be done 
1 ; Teach the little children to rend 
and write: give them the ekmenta 
erf a simple cducation» / nnd the state 
will be saved a long biU for gaols 
and penitentiaries. The statistics 
of crime show beyond question that 
si large proportion of the criminais 
and paupers who prey upon society. 
Have failed in their youth to receive 
the education which would, have en- 
ablod theni to earn an honest liveli- 
hood and to appreciate thcit own pow- 
<ir for good mid evil ; and, as this class. 
Whose members consume without 
producing, is by for the most costly 
class in the community, the liberal 
education of the masses not only in- 
creases the ability Df till industrious 
working men, liut also decreases 
their expenses by lessening the 
number of non-protltteing vagabonds 



■> ™~\ ' ■ 

» > ononcusa. 
There are six colored eburthes, mostly 
well coastrasted snd «nlsla«l, and son-> 
Iravc vciy large congregations; there is s 
ateady and most gratifying improvement 
la the ortbir or worship, snd in the demand 
ror an lateUigcul ministry. 

\" acisooLs. 
; For some ran the leailing citisena have 
oo-opcratcd '«ii|i Sortlwrn bcrievolciit no- 
clctii's in Mhicotiiig the children of liotli 
races. felioolsfTsr whiles have l«en no- 
der the able uunngement of Miss Amy 
M. Ilnulley, snd bei^work has ha:l « moat 
gVaUrylng rcsillL 1'oromenclng with an 
Stasridanoe of but three- little children m 
tire fsco of great pnjudioe and some oppo- 
rition, she hss triuniplicl y vcr every diffi- 
culty ; and alrersly nearly "seventeen hun 
drcd children have Is-cn hrirdght Into the 
wy,tein of schools over which »e presides. 

Tbo TUeston Normal 8eh*oot building, 
now in course of ereeUon at a . cost of 
rtcarlv |4b,lH)0, will be an ornament to tbc 
oltv.'snd represcuta the Vsrgeat snd most 
efficient single effort that has been made 
In behalf of populsr ciliaatioo for jiapr 
whites of Ibe eolith. It will be s source 



ol da y > war*, mtm •( aborts saw) n«l: • ' 
meat of say bind wl* a War tallow 



sraolaTalaaot th* waaans. 
Ihsr each year ia 9a0t, 
( cmploymsrit to KM, 
Take from this, ralaa 
... of the hides and skins 
other aialoriaJs need, cloth, 

ramer, wood, metal «*v J««,9i0,000 ... .. 

anil we fUd that the tora onset ore of ash. Dontkeap bras over except chaise 
leather giipd* is worth to tue ooontry i fowls to breed rVom. eVenre large eively 
each year, «I22j900J)wO. This is raoni ' hens of whatever bread, aad ctnYSfe cocas 

* i!i .a ,_a — ■ — t^-t f.rnara love UVir a.na. 



au aire; «. avftnt eorn, , 

. Krarp by tbraa all taw time [rare 
I, starts! lime, gvswad oy^ sieils, 

raxra, liatip, ■ r i*ll, dry sand sad 

gravel, sisl rawaa la a wtnlecsywane pep- 
per sad rail m taeir swwnuig aw*L 



.than any 
worth ex — , - 
araodnts to -., 
way service, »»JO,OOOcOOO. ' Tbo i.™ 
made in tho United States, when ready 
c.._ ;^ ttoAnriAnn/l Tl... 



state in oiuer oi time, aa urn .»» number ol non-protltteing vngnouuus 
can exist only as Ctmiliea exist, and , mA paupers, for whose support, 
is,' in short,' only a combination of tnc _ M citizens, arc directly taxed, 
fonkilics, it follows that the education py^jy M a m atter of economy, we 



Ebencscr Bsptist Ghnrcb, Hov. 

Wells, Pastor, Is fortnaate in having the 
best boose of worship; really a nnrslsome 
snd commodious one, bat not large enough 
for tbc crowds who Hock to it every Sabbath. 
I learn that they will soon enlarge and 
otherwise improve it This speaks we" 
for tiro success of the minister, who pre- 
sents a remarkalile Instance of a man, 
arrown to manhood entirely without edit 
"cation, kept down by slavery, and yet.by 
study and patient toil during the last six 
eats, who lias risen to s position or Bist rata 
...BiretKir, and command, nnivcrsal respect, 
not only ss a godly man and faithM 
minister, but as a man of good junket* 
snd intelligence oat of the pulpit, and of 
very decided ability and force In It. He 
always speaks to interest Ids bearers, 
wliateycr may be the theme. 

These three cbiirclics are a great power 
in tblB city. Heaidcs tliese are some 
three or foiir other liaptist churches con- 
cerning which I have lorn definite knowl- 
edge ; ami also, three or four Methodist 
churches ; but 1 cannot speak Of them in 
this letter, or I shall take up too much of 
your space. I may speak of these In my 
next. 

I will close by saying that the 
and scbeols are the hope of tire 
'.ni of South and North.' 
Our ane Normal School on ljth Street, 



„v, y worth $WfiGOflO0- The 
cotton cleth is worth ,71,500,000 more 
than tbo -raw cotton used; and the 




nsunucs, rv wo"" — 

of the individual is the corner-stone 
upon which tho nation must build ; 
tho work wnich above all others, it 
is. for tbc nation's advantage should 
be well done*. We must hare hoa- 
est: and sensible fathers and »Mthcrs 
Before wo can have an hones* and 
sensible government; wo must have 
men and women intelligent enough 
to understand the reasonableness of 
right doing, before we need look for 
statesmen whcysrill frame their codes 
after the ptrflfn which the Great 
Ruler has set; and it is education, 
and education alone, which will 
give ut the citizons whom the coun- 
try needs. ' s, <• 
-;Not only must wo seek instruc- 
tion for ourselves, but we mutt sec 
ttj it that our children and neigh- 
bors nnd fcllow-votors do not go un- 
taught ; for the surest protection for 
onr lives and property, the surest 
: of asur liberties as work- 



Purely »• . 

maybe well assured that, to quote 
once more from the Commissioner 
of Education, "The community re- 
ceives an ample return for whatever 
rs^moncy it invests in the education 
of its citizens;" and it is for the citi- 
icns to tat not only tldlt ampk funds 
are provided for thislpnrposc, but 
also that those funds nfc so nppliol 
as to enrich tlio community as well 
by labor saved, as by laW aaiacd. 



..... , , r „,. — . proved 

that the illlu-ratc whites will respond nobly 
tototelllgent efforts in their behalf, and has 
by her magical power led them up to a 
ytetj r enthusiasm for their country, and 
for the old flag they once fought against, 
tliat JustlBcs the higbest holies snd neortt- 
est efforts in their behalf. 

The Atncrican Missionary Association, 
Uiroogli ita agent, tbo llev. llenty 11 
|llakc,ln¥exiienlcil upwanls of twenty -flv- 



r the Davis Mansion, is doing 1 

work in preparing teachers tor future use. 
k* It invites inspectors. 

Yours truly, ^ ^ ^ 

ra, Frb. io, ma. 



Hampton letter 

^a^.nrgiK 

I thank you for com ng. I like 



aiaantf dollars in lichslf of colored 
■.ooKwhli tbo Lest results. They bare 



nevn. adopted try the State, although 
largo part of the expense ia borne by 
Northcni friends. A system of free echo, i 



nornaarniriciiw"- -> ■ — 

will soon lie estsblislied, and tile gi»l 
work built up by Mr. Blake and his aasis- 
tants, will pen. into jiea-etual oiK-ration, 
anil viudioato the wi»lom of the great 
labor and expense be undertook. ' 

azxra-u. iKroxxarjott. 
, ; Tfalf tho oflteos of the city »re Clto.1, and 
1 | j„ moat esses, well nUcd by folorcd 
Tax flno pertrait of Hon. Cliorlw folortxl olllce-tolitcri are regarded 
pamnerh ttv. i»ne. and the i.ictuix. matter of. 



Mb. 

snoc, y 
ace you. . „ 

your looks, you ~ — . — 

Comely, fclkjciallj-, do I like your 

■ Alt. Tea, 1 like that word ; I like 

ling. It conveys the idea of one 

i work, ana does work, sail is not 

Mbamod to work. \Such are the men to 
i country. Then I like your (ocid 

Sou/scro. TM. great want of the 

South i< workmen. I hope yon will prove 
yourself one of tls'm, and not only wot* 
vours«ir, l ilt by your example, stir up 
others to wbrk. Bcmcmberme Blldo says 
' 1/sny will not work, ncitiicr shall he oat." 

Many look ii|ion work as an evil, not 
trv.byall mnoiatoshiin It Tiny set tad 
mils to work to save their luunla. JI 



»*oieii "doth hi "worth »B6,0O0,O0O 

more than the wool used. 
' In the year 18T0 1 about ninety mil- 
lion isiirs of boots and shoes were 
mado in the United States. Of these, 
tit'ty-nvo million pairs were nunle iu 
Mnssueliusctta, ^ond thirteen million 

K're in other parts of New EnglnniL 
as it apisiani that boot ami shoo 
making is the leading branch of tnano- 
factum in this country, and that Xow 
he centre of the hus'mosa. 
in Boston three hundred 
and eighty-four wholesale boot a " 
shoe stores, neorly all of them kc|* 
men who have factories aeattcu-, 
throngh Xew EngUnd. Oemrollv, 
ench town lias its own class of goods. 
Lynn manuftictosrni ntako mostly 
women's shoos, and, many of them 
with cloth htipcrx. Uavcrhill, too, 
makes women's shoes, hut of a differ, j^j^ 
ent sort. Murlilehead tiinrs ont great 
quantities of children's shoes, while in 
Roaditig there, are Beveral factories 
that make nothing but infants' and 
dolls' shoes— hardly larger than those 
worn by the "Puss in boote." In 
Worcester and neigbboring towns are 
made a large share of the men's heavy 
IsKits which arc told. Nittck and 
North Iirookfiold and Dover, If. H, 
make : stoat brognns, tho most of 
which are sold to.bnycra from the 
couthem States. In the cities of Sew 
York End Philadelphia great quanti- 
ties of high-priced boots and shoes for 
ainth nicti oud women arc nianuiao- 
' tured. 



ucoe oi a — iw * a" — 

every year, (rood farmers love their hens, 
keep their bowses data, tad in retan re- 
ceive larger pro«aa ftoca their poultry 
than from an vtbuig ska) tb» (aiws poidneea. 
Although the large range for noultryoii 
many rioothern farms readwrs tbtts iwtea 
nnneccsMO-, yet we have deemed » well 
to indicate as above ihe most spppoved 
methods of the mosti .uoceerful poultry 
fsncicrs. -1/1 

Salt all animals at ileast once a vectt 
Get rock salt sad ktlfccm have access to 
it at all times. I 

l'los should iiave warm . dry, well venti- 
lated liens ; abundance of clean straw ; food 
three tJmos'a day, aud .their pens should Is- 
kept clean. It is a great nustakc aad poor 
economy, to let pigs wo Bow in filth. 

Cows slKXald stso,: be kept clean. A 
dirty cow is a djegrace to a tanner, aad a 
direct loss. i j. 

yonr fsrrn well, aad it will ised 
manure heavily for heavy crops, 
ero is only one road io profitable 
tag; it Ilea over a bag* manare pile. 
. ... bi ro farms are exhausted bv constant 
cajih .lion without fertiliaing. eVUle down 
to farralag in one place; if y«n rent, 
rent for ire years; boy If you are able, 
and then go to woti. to strragtbeo and un- 
provc tbc soiL One-ycsr lessee are ruin- 
• the farmer, to the owner, and to the 



oo..rflionilentlnf<inna ns that Ha re if. 
sn nbunuanec of fine timber, suitable for 
fifhiiture, and that: the owning for a 
, ,! in, ..maker Is exce-llent, owing to the 
demand for furniture In tho newly erected 
liousc*. : , . 

Uooil lands in some [larts of the country 
are oBt nsI to all cUsses at fair prices, to 
Is., (laid for in money ami labor, so that 
any industrious nun, of any color, may. If 
he will, in a few yuara, have a farm of hia 



guarantee v, 

Ing men, lies in tho intelhjtetieo of 
the people among whom we live ; and 
common scliools and academics have 
an influence on the life of the nation, 
so direst that It may be shown in 
figures which ho who runs may read. 
Fur example, the Commissioner of 
Education at Washington published, 
in tho year 1810, a series of que*, 
dons in .regard to the relation of 
education teyhc productiveness of 
labor, or whiff ho tent three thous- 
and copies to such working men 
nnd employers thioughnut tho coun- 
try as were likely to give solid opin- 
ions upon tho subject. '; tything 
could be more inteiCTtiru/'than the 
answers received, and it fat only to 
be regretted that they could not 
have hud wider circulation; Our 
space will not admit of quotations 
from them, but the result of tho in- 
vestigation is summed up by the 
Commissioner in the following words, 
which ate tulfckn^for^tir present 

^^rom the i»«irioriy thin given 
by various classes, from all scetionsi 
and among many industries, it is 
clear that the worth of a common 
Mboul education t». the t^mon la- 
boring, nun, U universally eoncr^etj, 
that hit value to the community at 
large it positively increated, aad hit 
power at a producer, of adding to 
the common stock of wealth It mate- 
rially enhaaacd by tho education 
which be reed res in the common 
MhooL The increase of Wtget 
which be will receive It put at rani 
out flsurea, avcrii^ near iiSpcr 



of Hroodway and tho famous Se 
Regiment ore contributions from J. 
E. Osgood, of Boston, mid tho Harper 
Brothers, of Sow York. . 

Tho picture on our third page is a 
copy of one of tho many bwuitilul 
illustrations in the u Numery," pub- 
lished by John L. Shoroy, of liorton. 

"Wx have received files of tho 
" Lighthouse," a very fresh and bright 
.weekly nwav, uibludied in Wilmiug- 
Iton, N. UTby Miss Amy M. Bradley, 
lit is devoted to education nisi gen- 
eral information, and liaa a high ami 
pare tone. Tho publication of tho 
compositions of students of tho " Tilos- 
tou Nonnal School " give it peculiar 

interest. It is well worth tho price, , o™. 

*2.00 per one half year. Wo bnpeak sn Ignorant, dcgradKl _ 
^O^Lignthouao" the sur^ortrf | latlon bs forever removed 



ST wbYaT'-SSTto IT— 
<\od -eMisblo cauao. 



-an,- u> »!ni. t.n ^>.,-. '.'T~ • rtl- 9 

txgnvc mistake. GooA oM Ben. Fpmktii. 
;crwn*! any tiling triwr than tUU 




cr^i-x," mhI fottu— 
Mtietj. Tito bitert — 
" u rautnmtiaMi of Ibe 
nl antlr* Cabiitrt, b 

a AtftMrnbly of tbo ueitu „,..—■■- e» — ~ 
. tbc (b>.i-nim.'iit. Tbo A^n.Lly tvTiiwd 
.vrartit their i^ijfrialkHis, oj»d ycumxl * «oto 
' &tSimm ■* •!>■ Aslatuist r^tl.r.,. whoa XSxy 
KJJritiJ to icUiu itweir office*. Pnvare ba- 
jet ltwnnd wlot * refrubUo r*Mj u. wttd 



uf ri- ril i«.|«. 

A fa.orvxbl* 
a bill tu tbo Aw 



i tbo 



pivntgaUvva 
i the lrpartof 

tut all o0mm 

•V th>Tb(ttM iTnT be tried by a jury. 
The neVneanh cdiaxetthi bill ^idc that 
rcr, child bct-wn atx aaJ Utirve*- of 



The way Is opening to occupy many 
cenlral noiuU In North Carolina with good 
lOtamon sdiools; pul.lio sittimcnt Is la 
thciTrsvor. The Unislature lu» recently 
lannasl a school law authorising limited 
! .1 , t_ i—h-IC r.r !«lin>*tiou. nnd we 



laxstlooT in* lieialf of cilucatlon, and 
boiw the day Is not distant when every 
- — y enter she 
disgrace of 

I lite ""Tine 



uoiie wn vw»7 * —** •«-— 
.child of North Carolina 
doors of a free school, 

I inm.nl ilconaksl 



Tai colored rsjoplo of Suffolk, Va. 
hayo »" Seven Wite Mon Society," 
over which Mr. Robert A. Lce^lina 
been instolled ss President, nnd Miss 
Mary A. Keeling, Secretary. His 
inaugural lidilross has heeu sent to us 
for publication, which want of (pace 
forbids, but we extract a sentence to 
indicate its spirit. "Liberty" says 
Mr. Lee, "cannot bo maiiitainod by 
an ignorant and vupious community ; 



U Klr.wic.nd letter. 

Edrox Soutuxxii Woixmax 

Dear hH'r, — In pomuance of yonr kind 
invitation, I semi you a few lines from the 
Capitol. I might say much of Hammond, 
s n city— of what It is, sud especially of 
diat ItHkopcs to be. But I wlU reserve 



i future time, sad say a few 



r . s7Ao"srf"«a( » Tim fry lassV IssTsJ 
ccraopl to fail far want »/sfcr*." »« 
is very goo.1 to direct one's bands, but is 
» ,*»> thing by itself. ' Worsj, Instead of 
liciug an evil, is s great blessing to society. 
It is not, ss many suppose, a curse sent 
Uiion tbo earth as a cousei)nence of sin. 
lleforc sin wsb known on earth, Uod pot 
mon in tlie beautiful garden of Kden; ami 
fur what purpose T To He down Ju tire 
»bndcT to cat tin- fruit? to esjoy himself 
in Idleness? No! Bat to ^drcas and 
to keep ft." Uow could that be done 
without work? No, no! Be a workniaii, 
a true workman, a constant workman, aye 
a "SSuiitbcm workman." Nothing but 
worit lias made the North what it is, and 
nothing but. worit will ntako the South 
what It ought to lie. 

All kinds of workmen are necessary. 
WewimtworkmtbeleUandinllie garden ; 
In the shop snd in the office; ia the dairy 
and in the kitchen ; In the school and hi 
tbciailpit. In fact, wherever bsmantwuigs 
are to live, there Is work to bs done; and 
somebody must do It 
' Most of the readers of the " Southern 
Workman,-; have, all their lives, (till with- 
in the lost few yeari) becri working tp 
support and educate other pcoiaVs fanidUs.. 
Surely they wUl not now be afraid or 
ashamed to work for their own. If yosi 
are a mitliamc, a farmer, a cook, or a 
boot-black, work at your business; follow 
your trades. If by your Industry and in- 
: ... .. . . !-.tt.<r IJn-n 



THX cotonxn consents. 
Strong anil Influential sa these churches 
arc in this city, there are not enough or 
rnprant and vipious community ; with* a colored pmiaUtion of 

t as rally and Unite in our little [about 30,000, wo have not church sittings 
i and bring about a belter state i fo, no sixth of that number. If, some 
1 I ho vnmur lie «,„. ,l.v. isie half of tile impulation should 



of society. Lot not the y. - 
hindered from aiding so good e 

i -4 — — ' 

Weoavxa subscribes for this paper 
•ids tho only printing csublishment 
in the South, and one of the very lew 
in the United States where colored 
boys are taught tho art of printing. 
Most of tho typoeettitig of tbu naper, 
•ud all the press work » done by stu- 
denta of the Hampton Normal School, 
who thus pay the cost of their educa- 
tion, mfo 

learning 
takiu 
Help 

I" 



tclllgcncc, you get something better, then 
work at that All. truly great and good 
men have been woritiag men. Many of 
them worked with their bonds before tbey 



Suait. Faaxiaa Bur oa Bam Lasiv— 
The southern workman duds lib) cirenm. 
stances as follows: 1st. .Alainuancc of 
productive land which can be rented for 
one or two dollars a sere. *i. No know- 
lodge of that system of fanning which 
would moke such land pay a profit equal 
to ten tlmea the rent. 3d. A scarcity or 
capital that would make such taowlcdgc 
available. , , V v 

Under tliese eondiUona there is a* 
question more vital to the prosperity of 
tho Industrial classes of the South than 
this: Uow to wtoie <Ae acal ««e of the 
money they cos command. > 

In the oH ooontries of Europe, many 
of the most prosperous farmers are not, 
owner, of the soil. Their whole capital Is 
devoted to active braaneas eecraUoes ; tlicy 
would not parcuas. bind If they could, be- 
cause tbey can make more by Investing 
their capital in stock, seed, snd tools. 

Tbc southern workman can purchase bud 
very cheaply, bnt It seems to us he might 
well .top to consider, before spending all 
his capital upon land. Would he not as- 
.urac an m £c«s~ry burden! O|sjorta- 
niliea to b«y are likely to increase, and 
land to become cheaper in the South; be- 
sides, the IHles Io hind will become clear- 
cr by and by. The farms are too large 
for the new system of labor, aad the 

OT |!ut°no landholder whether AVtfern or 
SoulAern, is anxious to sett to a man who 
has so liulc money that he cannot afford 
to improve his purchare ami nrnkc it .add 
to tie value of tho neighborhood. There- 
fore Ibe first thing needed is money, not 
only for i»rehaseljut air active operstioria. 

It Ixsxjines a most important qnerAion, for 
thoas of the Industrial class who have 
nail racans and depend on agriculture for 
suiHwrt, whether to rent land at low rates 
anil npp\v their capital to making money 
oal o/tbe land, or to Imy at once paying 
by degrees and depositing their nwoey in 
the laruf. 

In both cases the ulUniate aim i» one 
and tbc same, to own laud; Tie question 
to the best method of making money 



'askfoL. 

1. KxourD great Sxcitenient prwrau. oo 
acvwt of tlie American dshas raewrated b^ 
fare Urs Osnsv. Confers eee. Tab vonfercuoc, 
• Vat ttaaira, Swltserlaod, mceU 
With aS ^rieenient made by 
Eiiclaad saa IS. United etsus, for the reUle- 
ment of tbc matters la dwyalti Ulween a* 
two couutrka. Abiouk USw <ti»tS*t*d <u«»; 
tkrss is oar right to clabi Samsges of Knglatsl 
foVUro Ii— .T«..sb.S« daring tbo warby tbo 
AU&hwi and olber rolsH cr.kw.is. wbreb wtre 

eKawrrsl'*0»r O o . iM a»l « ahmas tint Eng. 

wliat ia cslkd 
lialirect'or «.i«-.,.n Mial damsges. sack as the . 
oxi«a~of tlttwigo«tve«elsof war to pernio 
thess priralecn. and nrr tb. bws to ^ oar eoai- 
s which the f— -• 



o ...e tear ml loess erraasrs ... 

rioaed. The Ismdea tape" ilcelare Ibat lb. 
question of i^reerrlsoiajre. csliuot W rabrr- 
uuned for a -P^g^^u^S: 
claiK i% wUhdimwa. The 
taw t*o ireamrfnl uattooa by 

„ „ ... » Ti*aty t* Wa*biitgum, to 

reftr the qneaAiooa in di*v-»to L^twcf" Pf» W 
art^tratUw rutb.r Ikaatolhe -trial VT™*- 
waa eonaidenrd a (*i«at trl»-»l>li "I f 1 "™ 11 ^ 
Ite .hUan now woold he aaoat deplckrabtc, aud 
■ re faith to la-lie-re that «>--» ™Jf*\** 

1 of adjuatewntof tbc ptweat o!tnnnilty 

may be a-{Tccd opt*. ; , 

la(^«W)>«Wcn 
aid .of sa csjedtuoa 

iviagaose, wbo 
.^Moolito urs Into- 
rkw'of ATricar and baS'net Veen besrd from 

Itoav tbouojid rot^rv.hare ">ued from 
Spain to misuse. Uis inaj la Cuba. 

Mr nobsrt. bs. been laaagvaated ss Prr»i- 
JZotwZaT wVpreriiT. tbt. 1. lie «no 
U wbT~ U» tril FiaSol of that 
scad who tat dSdlstawbrd bimself 
tn'oer wwvloc. } . 

8ru> am. to ks rapidly esttiM latofce- 

Tti iLTi&L* : , sod has now optunsl 
J, EaulWi Xo.it <4 Hi" ehari. of Onyisg 

e^csasraboad of war. At • Mrs-, 

tm^b^tt^ 

Uai^trsthof tl'M pranA "biaawyUe. 



hi order to 'huy to the host mlvsntsge. 
We Invite discission upon tins to 



do, do it well. "Act well your part; there 
all Ihe honor lies." A great man who had 
fine imy.oee luUf of Urn prrptihwon snouiu " Ul h DJ bbacking 

think oi going to church, there won« I be y. fcuowJ40 ,i e „ts, wss ones 

twice ss many people cro»*uvg . th * |„trodnoed to a man, who thought be waa 
ride of the churches s. could get in. The ba»s rich. ,T»o rich rasa 

mother of ehorebes" U the" First Bsp- J ( onM ^^—iacd him, ss his college 
Hst,". or as we sometimes call It, The j^JJJ,^ ^ Uilnking to mortify him in 
Old African," Bev. J. H. UoUnc^ ne luvbl, "Oh yes, 1 reeoUeet you , 

,r. With %' membership of morclhsn ^J^Jj to JhaA „,. boots at colk«c." 
,ur lAousoinf, this pnlplt Is a post or „ w ,, „ ^jy g,ou mon, "did I 

,.cr and reeponslbUlty, equal to any I . .. -..i 1 .' «-£ i 

heiin this load: and to III that pulpit 
well, and wield that power for peace, lib- 
erty, snd enlightened Chrislhullty, is a 
work that might fill an angel's bands. 
Pastor Holmes has the reputatioa or being 
a sonrsl prescher, snd a wise, lurlieiooa 
and falthiul paator. Without |»Hy advsn, 
for sn edneatton, he hss unproved 



worked with their — ^ 

But it is not enough to be workmen.. g AmM amm ....»"— — ■•■ ----j — • 
Try to 1» oocd wortanen. Whsteivr you ! „ vcr y Southern State, Uicre ouglit to bea 
. ii ™..~rtiro.r. w^m't'luh. The alub is to the fsrmer 



this important 
"FA^llexa• Cbcrab— la every township of 



. hsve bronght. This 



Of Halt Ctlverslty. KashvuV, Ttnrresec, 
QUI IK""*, avengunj m^.. ~ 1~- alnglpg-lbr sel-ersl weeks In 

cent, and tliUincreaMofvaluoartsett Now Tolki nrookHn snd vfclnlty, and 
litrroottlwsmrtofhlabeinri mon? ! have been most ooidlallywideeeisd by the 

hltVork; *L that ho needs lf» . ^,5 U ™ ». ko S., h,» i kdd jAre 
supervision; 3rd. that he does hit ,»_,u»_ I. pUce of tbc preaching mrvlce ~-~x~r -T^Ii 
,Stol-tt«adviu»ta«^ 



ohureh U worthy of slargsr 

• ofworaUp.andXhrJKve.'ahJ 1 ; 




Tiik hides end skins • 

United Btttca each year are 

80,000 mon are env 



Ksnncrs' Club, The club is _ _ 
,Khool ; he finds ont the views of his »hjb. 
rora; he loams that somebody else's way 
» farming pays bttthr than his own; be 
Oay^nTu, In a. hours dmeu.km 
hat wiU save or make for Mm a hundred 

"soulheirtamlraj U too much s reojU- 
Uon of what has beee done before. Men 



follow blindly the old . 

farmers! yon never will he rich except 
bv using vour brains ss much ss your 
hindsT Read all yon faa get bold of 
.boat .pri, ulturo . see -• the heat farm- 
ers .bout yoo M« eVnag r«pt the la* w.y 
of all is to foim s fsrraem' dob past ahall 



a in Brasil. 



prc-o, --—,-r- prevkfc. fee rfmtal 
emanclpstioD. will bows. 

the fnsslom of Uw davs- 

Decide, following the exeelbml- esaniphi set 
ihci, by -sn. of IB. ivUgion. order", o™ 
ontaniaing for the Immediate llbersiioa of tbo 
JSL, uiS U» odootion of their ckildno. 

Tax srrtvsl of tnS J^aiw- ^.V"".,™; 
their onVoal visit to Uli. csintry and tb. otber 
powers wtth.wtajl»7j"e™^te» e . 

aldlrty, Served 1 

iSrl^Ji^w?^ I 

S^^^'o^^tt 

'*^,^™.Z?^<L,'v*in» erases. 



ling orraniensaatt tp build at Dei 

distant d«y u 



me mi.iswew "... . — ■ . 

in tho year, Uio chance, of the next year's market, 
worth and the be* crops to rah*, sad bo. to 
J^T I onlth ata them to the brat mlvmuage. 
^Tu-n^iug' thea. iato ^\%'^^^ 
fficb, when unnfe, is word. »124,760, \ if^TZZ^"^^^ ^ 
000. 181,000 oeniooa got their Hvtng lm £Se4 espocislly for ponltry In eoalesd 



winch, ivncn m«uv, « • i m poultry; ooi w. 8 .ra«,™ — — w - , 

atant day. 1 000. 181,000 persona got their Hvtng lnU ^a„| aqiccislly for ponltry ia eonlesd 

Steood Bsptist, Bev. Willlsm Troy, U -ajigag boots null shoes, which are -t> ^»,^ »|Uch, If 
Pastor. Tins is another large, and liroa-l SaM, when made, $i4b'ja0,000 ; and 
!ieriais '^^i'^j^^^j^ouj' M,0uvpeew»aw ""ni' 11 ?'? 4 .'^*^"^ 



"OlFAWc^" tarn^1ruTJ n rfi^ anS 



;„ria;ra...^-ijsah. 

tbloSiag of rarar^nr wlfiselTrsa- 
d coming us New York sts Pahsais 

"la OtrasTSss, tkel.aal whh* 
no<n.^r»S pi m ii . H ''S^ fi t sal bs g s as»«al 
mmwrty asmn* to ramsUws of <jNr^"~ 

' "* Soil. 'r^-i- 

Honwl. Brest i Bauieer ■ dvU rt«rita l«D 

rWv-r«M 
M^b^brx«-* :£ 

somaatr 



Jtostlona, which, If carcfally "hserved wBI 
Idd greaUy to the pKsfiuof the bcm-yaid. 

1st. Their quarters should be shore „ aw ftreUtolenwa* sJsa^.mm 
gvournl, light and pefecUy cleaa, airy aad a^hsg saessj ii-ipsi^>aw^ »iweslss 
well shdu-red from colt wbjda , ~* " 

i them a variety of «»di it hresk J Caaeamra, 





A Noble Boy. 

Tns fidlowing touching story b a | 



Kir-l IL.pll-l limn in-orge r. n.uuns, .■>.» .«,..u..... ft ~.™. — t 

KinuMmt. arrriresatll ». »- and J.SO !•.». U-ailtil'ul £0111 : 
Kind UapUat lc..l..redi, Nov. Win. Taylor. Bor | About tlino o'clock in th 
,1c .t-lO.» «.».,» sad? p. «- B |it, le boy in Paris, of two 

^..^jr^.'^'a-.^s »a, w j , r Jocket " nd *" nj 

H.,.,.l. services at in. »«. a, Hand 7 .-. «. doth •«« 
M Hapta* (owlored', lie.. Julm B.nlth. lowed th. 



u Street, eor.lose'at 10.» A. 1 

I Church, itlpuiilill <whlu-l. It"' 



BotluU.ll Chapel. Hct. luclnud T.ijnun, in 

Nati..nal U-ua-Uwy. Bwrvlco at 11 A. a., 

Sunday rk-hool «Jr. «. 
BU Mary's. Catholic, IHd Point, •u|.|dkxl from 

Norfolk. rVrrtraat 10.30 i.».,anda.l»r. »■ 
Centurion, K|aaso|sd, rortres. Monroe lie.. 

M. L.-Cliovcu. Services st II *.«., sod 1 

MiU Croak Methodist Episcopal, Iter. J. K 



itho morning, Geb „ iso 

i-C yearn Of 

of wbiba Star ChiUlrcn, 

Bd that ho fol- ! the Now Year v 
Df pntry-cook, Work 
uirkct with on ; chihl 



TUB ClULDBES : 

When 



tio Hie 

Cllltv 



Hampton Normal School, 



Itov. II. B. Blake. 

Miss Jane llullard is te 
ClisrlcsU.wn, West Virginia. 

Miss Julia UibU Is teaching 



rhing In 
n Colum- 



' the 



»dy hov, 
ics. anil i 



TO began 
with the " Southern 
l did not forget the 
e hope to find a place 
•cry number, as they 
place in our hearts 



Nrhlaraften I.antl - 

\ 7V«lul4'tMj!.-..l. j&ill": 

<rn Wtrh 

Christmas Day ; 



A Btory is told of him which 

One day the King rodo oat of Jeru- 
salem with a great retinue. AfjsMynt- 
JtiU lay diroctly in his path, and Solo- 
mon heanl its little tsjoplc talking. 

" Here comes- the great King," he 
heard ope of them any. | Ilia flatter- 
ind jnat, and merci- 



call him 
ful ; but ho b about ~ . 
anil crush us without heeding 



Uufc HS 



i do i 



who could only with llifl- 



■ay.br 



ah tin 



l phi 



u n'-!i iilum cako 
aH y OU dmerve, wo will do 
: can for you by- picking oat a 
r __.iis from Mbther <J(*n*xjn p'ud- 
dinir ui.'l other nursery sawct t an wc 

|wr« been kindly allowed todoj so that 

thu smallest child may welcome our 
I-apcr, iind feci Kt.ru that he will find 
aomt'thinp in it just suited to his need* 
One little four year old girl liken no 
much" L t im:1o Charles'" *n.ry «»f " The 

\f.\i I. :[,.■!.,- I n.n 



.1,.;. s ]ii :i i-jirtu i-wid. 

ltd .lriuk you'll fliiil wnitiii^Uirrc, 
k v»u'll iln »«Hii»K but *Uw ; 



...^■ntlyjofltled^ _. 
(jawing* w» that hit* Uinket ti].^l, 
and fell to the ground with it* con- 
tent*. The poor lad, when he saw 
hit* Q%ff» all hroken, and Ux* butter 
tumbled in the ((titter, lie^aii to cry 
bitUtrly, and wrinj; bis liands. 

on who haj>i>cneii to l*e in mticn ~ u ncic ■^nnne» nwij 
il that gathered amuud the • Milkman's l)t»«t nud Hon*e,"that I 
w, flrcw a ten «on pkw t a ! 9urc you will like it too: : Tu be amtt 

from hi* i-nket, and giv- , flie other day I bean! a true ntory 



ratrjr 



Arv ih--m1o i liijiintM — «L tbc n-ry EmA kind ; 
And if you'llliiuk rtill fiirUwr you'll llnd 
That every liouxe liiu> a tunt littlo I lodge ,' 
(>f criup bmwiK imuMi)je* set on tigt ! 
Tbo bruokit all flow willi lb* mlile»t of wina; 
Which rutM into yur mouth when yoa're 

ready to'duw ; . / 
And imaoad of wave* on the pine tr*c» (*tf>w 
What the i«ol.lu ttnn- t dl mitt of doutJi. 

-ri in— — i-.i-.. - niou hot nrl/is 

it you need ihi bowU, 

- f«u:h- 



little fell 

small V^i ii, fnim his i-rkct, ami pr- , n, e other day I bean! a true story ;,' r " i ;; i ^'".."' .'; '^r^'mi k 7lu'\Z" *7 

iuif it to the boy, asked the rest who bf u j ]lo|V1 , UM d Q KOn d doir. Th- v wh»-u H.i- .-..li- ar.- i ■ H.-> .U-v that, 

<tood fcroujx^L iinminl him to do the i .1. 



It lO WJV I"-'.*, i«-p"- • ■■ ■■ <,[ ;l jp I 1 j< lill'l n l'ixhi tli"j;. i ii'-i U J„ u in,, i - -Li— art' 'W:.r IH'\V nr.i[» aim i 

1 frr.-uj^l around him to do the | M . tn)1( , ,„ :i Ill:m ill th<- ShUe uf Maine Ai-I on the In ink you -toy,:.. ..ml -hat. 

Montakeup the b>ss .iceiisto.u .l wliu ( | i :l ls in milk. Some of his milk ^^t^ !" ^^^^1, 

by this itecidei.t. Inlluenced by his t)liH ,„„,, fro,,, :l huus.- half u mile — 



by thin accident. Influenced by his t |,j rt lnun ^.f-fnun a lious.. half a mile U, u.'.T'tidi" iidn^'^in, t.. ^ 
examiJe, every one piest-ltt ea-n rly „„■ iVutn u here he lives himself. Kvcrv , Y*,., may e»u-l, ? t ...» I^ulful duw> ur m. 
cotuplietl, and very s^-eddy the W* davjust U-fore sunset, he harm.^ Ins J '^.^^^.^.^^'^fc 
aj.ro.. contains a re^^tab e e.dkv- ^ ((> ft or cart, puta in his ^^feS^^r ^ 
~nd silver. When all - - ■• 



And Solomon told the Queen of 
Sheba, who nkle with him, what the 
nt .aid. 

And the Queen made answer : « He 
i an insolent creature, 0, King 1 It 
.a better fate than he deserves, to be 
tptdden under our feet! " 

Bat Solomon said : w It is the part of 
wisdom to leant of the lowest ami 
weakest." And he coninaVnded his 
train to turn slide and spare the ant- 
hill. 

Then all the courtiers marvelled 
greatly, and the Queen of Sheba 
bowed her bead and made obuiaancc 
to Solomon. 

"NoW know I the Bccret of thy 
Wisdom. Thou lie'reneat as patiently 
to the repPKiehes of the humble as to 
the flatteries of the great." 



FORT MONROE, 

Old Point Comfort, Va. 
GENERAL FORWARDING, 

FIE/B 

INSURANCE 



tton of ttl^nen i 



1,1 W** ( Nancy Ellison U eaiployed in 
public ncli.jol in Stziuiitoii, Va- Miss 
Kli/:. Ja.-k*on U simiUrly ci.{ja U 'e.t «.t 
Swoops Depot, nix wiles distauL T 
r.iriu.-r writes: 

"I am quite pleasantly wt.eit.-d m 
Slfiiintuii, itavinj! a deSi^htful view of the 
lO.nintaiiis whenever I look onU I am 
livhiR l.ctweeii the Mine Kid^' and Alle- 
Hhi.iiV raii^ei. I aiu teaehing with a 
rut. m-1 lady from HoAon. We get along 
finely. The people are kind, and the 
bcholaru are quite (pxxh" 

The latter says: "I enjoy looking nt 
my scholars on the ice pond very imiett. 
I never saw an dee pond K fore Uu* Win- 
ter,* I have l»ceii tempted seven.! UhMI 
to try skating, but my heart fails when I 
get to the pou.L 

I have very nice t«apl for flO.no |s-r 
month. 1 get $:ill,l)lr jK-r month. I have 
s room all to niyseir, and everything com* 
fortable," 

Edward Howinan is in KemjMvdle. tu.l 
far from Norfolk, teaching school. 



had eontributeil, our youn-; hero, wltom; 
diHtreas bad vanished in a moment 
as though by eiiebiintineut, wunnly 
thanked his new Uiiet'.u tnrs for thoir 
kindlier, aud forthwith procculetl to 
eutiut the sum he luul received, which 
amounted to no less than twenty-two 
francs and tbirty-fiyt 
Ave dollars. Hut, i] 
putting this sum hi hi 



gixxl spirits from 
llockhigham County, lie 
mt here very much. I think 
it part of Virginia. 1 have 
boanlhig-plaec. Hridgi- 
all village of an old stvl 

nvC My BotihBBSwS m 

it r.rtecu roda oir, mPiij 

a lust across North Itiver. 



icket, Ik 




irks3, 

•orner* inanncr. The boy'i noble con- 
iluct wikj greeted with the uppluuse ol' 
tlie cPiw.f, who were deligbtwl to find 
itjih delicacy and pp.prk-ty in one ho 

Yes And No. 

OJ AUCB 041UCT. 

My dear UUlu children, 
Tlinl y»u lure h-uni«l early 

Ki-].t Mrlotlf fcf IM 
Um lad as it call I* 
'l et Da wuiul HaMI 
All MiUutiliMUU-rtl 
IMiii.1 il ri'—l 
Dahirwful. '"! liinJ 

And tiiuiv ■ iuadm p«nl, 

TtotJoi~i.»« 
Til iUk uf. Ul khi^ 

Il will kwii you!/n.iii ilcbt. 
Ami will . foM. iliink, 

Ami "ill tilp J"" ' 

When «m*w r 
My tod, lure 11 n 
wboimr y>n 
Anil. In linn' "I "'"1. .I"'-i k IE 
llnl manrully. No! 

Animals Lore Han. 

It b [prteetlj niitiir.il Hint mini 
'iiiul.l have uiifritinllji fixOiiiga to- 
anl Willi lmuita,uiiil Unit tin* iinttliel 

7 ....!»' .... I , .■ :.! I. ,1 Ik! III 



l»-.,|ilu in l«»n, «o far, for tliey sunn to !«■ 
the bout pDOpb In th<> worlil. 

The air here i» uote.1 for the |prnl.. na- 
tion of life." 

Jarae* Y'wM* 1* iloln^ servie,- in 

tile e.lue;itionia-eaude as l'rlnei|Kll of the 
" l.ineoln Sehixil," llamptoii. 

Jo«e|lh Ull™ i» in Maltvllle, in uln me 
S.iiiM,»e»lein Vir K inia, Uaeliing a |nihlie 

C*r(p Johnaon, who has for many 
m nitlia iM-en Ainintant teaeher in the 
•■ lliitl.-r Selinol " lit llamiilon, h.n Juit en- 
tered the Law Department of ll.iw:ir.l 
University, in the charge of Prof. Jolm 
M. Lang-iton, tin- wi-l]-kn.iwn orator. 

William (.'. I.ec ban a larpi « h,».l in 
. Carraville. VirKinia, which will shortly lie- 
come an academy requirinc three or four 

We have not licapl from Ilnrri-aai 
Lewl'a for severrj months, ami cannot 
re|»rt defniitelv witli regard to him. 

tleorgu W. LattlOMW is ein|iloycd an 
teaeher of a urivatu ik-1i<hjI iu J.an&ujter 
Conntv. 

Caleb Nelson baa lieen cm|.loye.l In 
Charlotte County public schools since 
bW summer. 

Henry CUjr*. ayne lias been nppoinleii 
teacher of a fret_jehool ill Salem, llonn- 
oke County, Vir^la. 

George L. Taylor assists In the Uncoil 



wlicre tliey 



Um driver. 

Then lie calls liis do-' 
jnni|^ in and tiike* tli 
lie. in!,, while the horse 
house 
ITi'M 



npiirouch, , 

ttmt they ihODM suffer and Jierish ,i t isl„n,. Is it not a gissl ilojj: nn 
Ihroiigli hberueltr. We Is lieve. with t, ,,„tago<«l horse- too ! - 7% .Vur. 

tjie hishoi. Of eliulons, I hat " it is ia 

crime , ..ii.t a sign ot» wiekeal ln»rt, to Tfc „ , w p 

take likwitv ill tormeiitllig nliimals, j , , ° , , , . , 
and making them sutler. It is, indeed, 1 have lnnnl ol i 
iwchristiati." Almost .ill donn'stie uni- lift the liitch of 
mala are uaturolly ultWlionate ; they *'**S»5l' ™ V*^ 1 *^!* 



'* nhool at H i- 

Klliott Tolman is In Boston in 
whi'liialc store. 

- Walter It. Watklns ami Samuel C. 
Windsor ale sLudents at (Jbcrliu College. 
Ohio. 

Merritt R. Wallaet wrltos from Jnines 
City County: "My school up to Feb- 
ruary 1st, huiiiUtcI II eiiildrcn. On that 
duv "the lloanl of Trustees nslma.l my 
saiary to •iu.OO |icr mouUi. The Clerk 
of the Board assured mo it was not i rm 
for arrytbing on my part as teacher, but | lag 



„,,.t..n. 



jCet 



A Don - 



Kim < 



because . ant the only colored Unebc 
tills County, a»l two members of 
yoard being opposed to public odnca! 
are tryiag to keep me out. Hail It 
been for colored friends, and fo 



ijhortly after, the imrty 



sn for colored friends, and for enr j| r Hunts, who was nearly destitute 
irtliy County Superintendent, Cldnel ! of elotliili". rihcphenl, generously 
mcs n. Allen, I could not have kept iH{ | im c(1>1 nuJ >;liye ; t t0 j( r . 

is sclnsil up u, this time." t I n„ n , B As rhev stissl there, lit: 



this seltisil up to this Umo.i 

and alsieait HUdergTailiiiil' 

generally, — 



Bunw, As they sttaxl there, ho 
are re- expressed a desire for a hat, when the 
aet'ounts of > ia H "Uirtisl for the burning village^ 

I ..II ,.t u ,., .-,11 l.iin Is, .-I.' iiroviln. 



,,,11)111, ,<r n"Ksiuiii.i i 1 ii« x.n.....^ ■»-(,. 
tli, , live iil a" attempts to call him hack proving 
i unavailing — and in atmut liftts'ii inui- 
— utca he retunieil with a hat in his 

To insure Hfo aud prmierty is the 1 mouth, whielt he bid at Mr. Hums' 
doty of every man wlujse umth U feet. This is a fact; you can draw 




family iii dbtraa, or your own conclusions, 
buildings would ho 



likely to leave 1, 
the loss of wins 
a groat calamity. 

An intelligent niun needs not to lxi 
lirgpd to provide by insurance against 
misfortune, lint through the neglect of 
' [iioniut and perhnps well meaning 
nen, thousands of chtltlran arc to-day 
u wrotcheilnoas, becauso their fathers 
legleetcd to insure their livos aud prop- 
erty: Insurt! tuurelt Jruurc 



p C -»a 



Ami li' , 

I -d" ' 

the dog Bsofa ... 

I ill his Thattrt 

ill in lilt ,„„„, ,,,._,„ |U think il a v. ry hard case.) 

in .use wneix- me ...i.s. m gut- 1 ,ui ,.| i,t..iws there- are int^as of diecse 

Then a nain ooraaa out and tills the hrlsj ,.l.,nt snmii th.- ii.-e* ^ 

eisijfcand turns the horse round the {£ \\ SJJtlb \„r' l:".X\i"'[ tZ 

he ought to go lo get Inline. The Tll , , ,„, „... .ia-i lie- ".ill. 

giAl dog sits holding till- reins, while And win s they an- h|s-, 

theariKsl hors,! trots olf.aml .].-, - n-.l h" '' 7'i'i 'iT- "!! l' 'i' ■ 

II he gets home. . ii.,i,le. ihi. t...il,. y l.«- 

•y have never y.-l met with any -.|. f ,i.-^.,;! i„-i ..i it- t -^ 



laKsime attached to hi 

r feelings in ways whk-n are inemi m mine me 
lligetit and instnictive. If, ■ the trough was i 
■ tniiliiiur animals hy cruelty hold of the handl 
uouse, man would treat them j his teeth, nnd inn 
llv iiiel alle,li.„ul.-lv,hc would be! till there- was as 

thoLoiiar, !,. of the golden age, would like to dnnK. , ^~,7™;^Y"?^y™"."«l ZQ'. 

the king' rtf nature, adored by his «"h- ! Onec, on a ho day in .Inn.-, when ^%,. m , M , ,.„,„„-„ „„. 

l Ills drink, tin- e..M - eaii,,- -,i ml ,„, (,,„„«,, I „- ilrst. a pretty v 
1, w M.si." u Mist;" wliK-h 



: thi 



, Wm. Shepherd, I 



rilbge; they 
-liicl dog. 
ltd by 



, nil had 
glad. - 



good drink, 
Nursery, 

The Farmer and hl« Sons. 

A farmer being on tho point of 
death, and wishing to show his sons 
the way to success in fanning, . alle-l 
tlieni to him, anil said - l My child. 



.li palling from this life. n 
I have to leave you, you ( -iv 



but all that . ... 
will find in tho vineyard 



supisisiug tliat ho referretl to 
hidden treasure, as soon us tL- 

dead, set to work with thoir 



flie 

tO ..... 

tho old 



I think. 

intailt Umsiifh. 
Wli.s-ver wanu siien a life U. lead. 
lla.1 botu-r psck up his thi.ws with spcol. 
And ba.-U-n away m S litiralten bsisl ; 
Kor It U Uw only Un.t .» earth 
Where a bay can cam what ho (•» < worth. 



The King and Uie AnU. 

BT J0HS 0. WniTTIEa. 



. and ploughs and 

nient that was at hand 
A watchman in a mill at PcrryviUc up the soil over and over 
has made friends with a large rat and found indeed no treasure : 
his numerous family. At tho mid- vines, strengthened and iini.r, 

ni-l.t ] I, hour tin'- watchmen gives this thorough tillage, yielded 

alight rap on tho wall, which brings vintage than they had ever yielded 
out the ruts to share his hospitality, before, and more than n-mid the 

most sportivo, trusting manner. | treasure. — stao^ 



ioldedl! Aeconlilig to Jow'nh tradition, 
than reisud the King Solomon, who was wise beyond 
- «>"n, knew the lungiiage i-l 



U the gVirUa of II la grace, 
Promised by His love to me. 
lfoULlfl.il Holy Light, 



Uow long, O my Ood, bow long 
E'er I join the sacred throng, 

And behold Thy radiant might T 

Hong* or uraiao 1 Bongeofpr»h» 

Chanted through eternal daya | 
lUd I wlnga, now would I rile 
Swill alurre then darkening eklea, 

Bp to Ztoo'a ehlnlng raja. 

Boonorlsta! Soouortata 

I .hall mum the golden gate ; 
Lord lay Uod ! and ■hall 1 fear, 
WheJ at length the hour draws near, 

And without 1 stand and wait? 

Paradlael Paradise! 

Shall we to thy gtoriee rite? 
WU1 the bleating prove no 
la the truth beyond the teeming? 

Bring ua, Lord, to Paradlae I 



had their lair, rightoouaoc*. and torn- 1 tWlta Sonuier. lx> thi»'io,ue, and ua. choeen United 

pitch their Mot. Every aott, t„ dcaira tcXn dirtin."^ l«o- «•»«• *"»>:' r . "T rvn rT" , 



and that too in heart* once recking 
with all manner of foulness. Shortld 
not this »t*y every persecuting* hand, 
hush every railing tongoe, and incito 
every aanctified apirit to continued 
and increaaing energy! 

I like toaee a man renewed all over, 
from head to foot. It ia delightful to 
meet your hearty Christian, who, when 
he gave hia heart to Jesus, meant it, 
did devoted hia whole body, soul, and 
pint to the good Lord who had bought 
limwith His blood. Borne of you 
have only got a little finger conver- 



Srrftrtlorts. 



•eieal, and within proper limits ia 
amendable. Men and women who 
have become famous for their talents 
or their virtues, and through whose 
labora the world lias been benefited, 
ore worth seeing ond knowing. Our 



baa held from that to the , 
time, aitd during the whole of 
long- period he has been the- firm, 
aggrWveaud uncompromising champ- 
ion of human liberty and equal right*. 
Entering the Senator-number at a time 
when the slave power was dominant 



ves are made purer and better, when the slave power was dominant, 
tr best ambitions are stimulated, in the counsels of the nation, ho has 
by a knowledge of such persons. We lived to see universal freedom pro- 
like to know how such i«ople .look, claimed throughout the republic, and 
and if they tivo so far away that we .the highest offices of the state thrown 
cannot see them, wo enjoy acting their open to .the" honorable ambition of 
portrait*. In former times, pictures every citizen, without distinction of 



It was a saying of Guthrie: " If you 
want to keep a dead, loan, pot him in 
whiakey; if you want to kill a living 
man, put the whiakey into him." 

A modem PaiLOaoratB.— Two men 
will start together in life, the one 
keeping his head cool with water/tbe 
other muddling hia with liquor. 
At the end of ten years, the former 
•will hove achieved succesa, the latter 
will be dropping into a drunkard's 
grave-.bot jusf before he drops, you 
will hear him say I "Stoniehing what 
difference 'er ia in life. That fellow 
started same's I did, an" every thing 
', and. every- 



FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 

Company. 



A National Savings Bask, 




Chartered by the Govern- 
ment of the United 
States. 



Hpurgeoti. 

■HIS GREAT BAPTIST PREACHER. 

Rev. C. IL Bpurgcon, the distin- 
guished Baptist preacher of London, is 
remarkable for the earnestness, he 
iKiint and power, with which ho pro 
claims the gospel to the thousand* wbt 
gather in his immense Tabernacle 
Instead of wasting his strength in talk- 
ing a&mt mere general truths, which 
reach nobody and stir nobody — like 
thoso sportsricn whoso business is to 
fire, and not to Jiit — he aims direct ly 
at tho hcurtBtrnd consciences of men, 
here piercing liko a sword, and there 
smiting like a tbundcrlsjlt; striving to 
rouse men from the lethargy of sin, and 
so lead them to Christ, and make 
living epistles of His gospel. 

Borne idea of the qunintnesa of 
style, the aptness of his illustrati 
and tho secret of his success, may lie 
formed from tho following selcctic 

Pancorw— if* /on 
j/oVrut/on.' I had tried to drive 
tola long brass-headed nails into awall, 
but had never succeeded except in turn- 
ing up their iwints, and rendering them 
useless. When u tradesman came who 
understood his work, I notnVd that be 
Mod offull the point* of tho nails, the 
very |«inta upon whose sharpness 
had relied; and when he bad qu 
blunted them, ho drove them in as far 
as he pleasod. With 
our fine poiHts in |rreaching are «jot*v 
than useless. Dor keen distinctions 
ami nice discriminations are thrown 
away on many, they need to lie en- 
countered with sheer force and blunt 
honesty. The truth must lie ham- 
mered into tlicm by main strength, ond 
wo know from whom to nock the 
needed power. 

CoxvERSmxs («»«<■«)— no/ all Genu- 
im. Fish sometimes leap out of the 
water with great energy, but it would 
lie fiKilisb to concludo that they have 
left the liquid element forever; in a 
moment l bey are swimming again as 
if they bad never forsakeu the stream ; 
indeed, it was bat a fly that tempted 
them aloft, or a suddon freak ; the 
water is still their home, sweet home. 
Whon we see long-accustomed sinners 
making a sudden leap at rengiou, we 
may uotjanaku too sure that they are 
converts ; perhaps some . gain allures 
them, or sudden excitement stirs them, 
an.l if so, they will bo back again at 
their old sins. 




igh to wear the ring of rich people to indulge 
I look reepeetaUe; but 
hand and foot, lungs, 
, and soul, all saturated 



heart, 

with the Spirits influence, and conse- 
crated to the cause of God ! We have 
few such men, full of tho Holy Ghost, 



Transformations of ubace. A short j I 
timo ago tho mumiutcturers of light- i 
ing-gas were puzzled to know how to t 
dispose of tho coal-tar left in the re- 
tort*. A more useless, nauseous sub- 
stance was hardly known to exist. 
CheujHtry came to tho rescue, and to- 
day not lass than thirty-six marketable 
articles are produced from this black, 
vile, sticky slime— sohaentt, oils, salt*, 
colour*, flavour*. You eat a bit of de- 
licious confectionary, happily uncon- 
scious that the exquisite taste which 
you enjoy so keenly come* from coal- 
tar ; you buy at tho druggist's a tiny 
phial of what is labelled "Otto of 
Koscs," little dreaming that tho do- 
pcrfumo is wafted, not from. 



HAMPTON*ROAD8, 



have too many oil 
rhp are rather tinctured 
mn saturated with it. 
will not urgo all of y 
givo yourselves up to mission work, 

Ood mora, and mora 
connection with your daily calling. I 
have heard that a woman who has a 
mission makes a poor wife and a lad 
mother. This is vory poesiblo, and at 
tho samo timo very lamentable ; but 
the mission I would urge is not of this 
sort. Dirty rooms, slatternly gowns, 
and children with unwashed faces are 
awift witucasca against tho sincerity of 
those who keep other vineyards anil 
neglect their own. I have no faith 
that woman who talks of grace and 



HOS. CHARLES BUHNER. 

i mid even 1 No man has done more to bring about thing I touched turned to ashes. Sto- 
tbey could seldom get good likenesses, this result than Se.mtor Sumner, who, nishing what a difference 'er is in life, 
eqsvially on paper, lint now, bv the when slavery was in the height .if its Moderate IIrinkinu.- Let no man 

great improvements in l*. orography power, end it was dangerous to assail ' say, when he think, ot the drunkard, „_ ..„.„ ^ ^ w 

and engraving, the most correct and itjdid not hesitate to risk life and broken in health, and sailed in ihtel- ^g^Q^S&SVtS^St 
lifelike portraits are within tho reach popularity in the cause to which he loot, "I can never so tall. IU once ^mt^SgQgMgjSBgSgg 
of all Wc proixiso to give in each had devoted his great talents ond thought as little of falling m earlier ,.„.,. ..,»r. ot u» hurt w ■ 
number of the "Southern Workman " ubilitics. In the Scnnte, during the years. The promise of his youth was 
■i picture of «ime eminent [arson, with dissensions resulting from the seccs- as bright as yours, and even after be 

a brief sketch of bis or her character. »ion of the Slave States, he earnestly , began hi* downward course, be was i FOR 8ALE 

' opposed all «>nceesion to or compro- as unsuspicious as the firmest around 
i.nise with slavery, and early proposed him, and would repel, a* indignant ly, 
cmanciputiou a* the s|s.-ediest mode of the admonition to beware o( inu nii^r- 
bringiug the war to a close. He is lance. The danger of the vice lies in 
now vigorously pressing his Civil , it* almost imperceptible approach. 
Right. l.ilUwhich secures equal privi- Few who perish by it. have realized its 
lc»c* to all rlesw, without distinction first excess. . onth does not suspect 
ofcolor or race, on railroads, steam- drunkenness =•• " 
tanfTtoedom and human rights. I oils or other public conveyances, and which quick 
No two men have done more for the at hotels and public places ot amuse- Jr- 
cause of universal liberty than Lin- ( mcnt. 

colu and Sumner; and though their] Senator Sumner hoe many ehemics, 
,f birth and education ! hut his eminent abilities, incorrup- 
t as were their temper- ; tihlo integrity, and unselfish devotion 
il methods, their live* and to prrnoijde, are admitted by hia moat 



The portrait of Abnibalii Lincoln 
which wo gave in our last number, 
was not a satisfactory likeness, but it 
waa the bert we could procure In 
this papal we give an excellent picture 
of the distinguished Massachusetts 
Senator, Cliarles Sumner, whoso life 
has Iteeii one continued battle for 



the u fields of Araby," but from tho 1 glory abroad, ond uses no soap nnd 



foul gas retort. 

Christianity is a moral chemistry. 
Well wero it for nations il it held a 
higher placo among their social econ- 
omic*. Tar-aoving is all well enough, 



water at home. Let the buttons be 
on tho shirt*, let the children's socks 
ho mended, let tho roast mutton bo 
done to e turn, let tho house l>o as 
neat as a new pin, and tho homo a* 



trana- 1 hhfifj a* a homo can be. , ■ Servo God. 
o*o» * I by doing common actions in a heav- 




but soul-saving is lmtter. 
forms a villain into on honest man, a 

harlot into a holy woman, a thiof into J cn | v goirU, nn d then, if your daily 
saint, Wbero Mid exhalations of j filing on ly leaves you cracks and cre- 
vice alono ascended, prayer and praieo r{cafl o( t i m(1) |g those up with holy 
are to be found ; where moral miasmata Mrv ice, 



talent* were devoted to the some great hitter opponent*. He is a statesman 
end. Mr. Sumner waa bom in lioston, „f whom the whole country may well 
in 1811. He receivc.1 a liberal cduca- he proud. The lines of Whittier, with 
tion, ond was admitted to tho bar in ■ which the volumes of his si.oechos ami 
1834, where he soon attained a larger ' warting* now being published are ii 
share of practice than any other law-) ffoduced, fitly deacrilic his character 
ycr so young in tho profession. Hej 
early took an oi«n and decided stand 
against the extension of slavery, mil 
though averse to public life, waa in- 
duced in 1850, after repeated refur 
to accept tho nomination to Coug «* 



' BclieTO mo wttlL, as I lucre ever been. 
The HoadfAtt lover of my Mlow meu ; 

My w.i.km-.S luvcf ImlV UU'lty | 

My crime, the wish that all mankind 
Free, not by blood ; redeemed, hot i 
Each f Star broken, bnt ia Ood'a own I 



the ■parkling beverage 
s all susceptibilities ot 
the invalid doc* not sec it in j 
rdiut which give* new tone to 
his debilitated organ*. The man of 
thought and genius detects no palsy- 
ing l»isou in the naVught which seems 
a spring of inspiration to intellect and 
mogiuation. Tho lover ot social pleas- 
an little dream* that the glass which 
ejuroatei conversation, will sink him. 
too low for tho intercourse in which 
he now delight*. Intemperance come* 
with noiseless steps ond hinds the first 
cords too light to bo felt This truth 
of mournful experience should be treas- 
ured by all, and should influence the 
arrangement* and habit* of social and 
domestic life in every class of the com- 
munity. —Dr. Chanting. 
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Harpers Ferry. 

Harper* Kerry in in Jefferson 
County, at the confluence of tlie 1'ofo- **» gF™ 
mac and Shenandoah rivers, «n 4 «» 
point just ophite the gap through for a tr * iU 
which the united waters poa* the Blue 
Ridge, on their war to the ocean. 



riven and tlteir junction. Tho rock hie cou ray, nelf-aacritieing devotion I7th, 1861, the Confederates promptly 
tself U a wonderful freak of nature, to ■ princ'Tple^and deep religiout ( faith, inarched on Harper* Ferry to seize the 

loo in tho approaching 
bo force* reached Harper* 
nightof April 18th. The 



uly |i 



i Virgii 



elicited tltu admiration of his bitter- 
this, hut eat cnemie*, created intense excite- inn 
em, that incut all over the land. Brow if* do- stn 
rote Iur sign wait very generally condemned; Kci 
lU-rcfot 



K.IH 



height, showing Istre, precipitoi 
cliffs on each aide tbe fiver. Tl 



own the Maryland Height. 



town ia itrincijailly built < 
atreeta stretching along a nam* 
between the base of the hlutf . 
rnijU, neeting at the potal at nearly 
a right angle, and uunud rvMjxvtivfly 
Potomac and Shenandoah Streets. As 
the lobulation of the town incrca*d, 
villages and scuttered reaidenwa occu- 
pied the i>)ateau on tla* bluff, about 



the oth- 
ef 1200 feet ftbore, like guardh 



abut ho belt. 



I- hi 

*pect 



Jonea and his little hand escaped 
across tho Potomac bridge, their way 
lit by the conflagration which theV 
had kindted. From this time till the 
close of the war llarpers Ferry was a 
scene of denolation*alternately occu- 
pied by cadi of the vnlendiug turtle*. 
It i- now gradually recovering, and 
though the rains of the Arsenal and 
.hoj. renu.in, fJovemtneot ltas dis- 
jiosed ot lie iiimu iiHe water jwwer to 
enterprising capitalists, wbo«> opera- 
tion* will add to the enterprise, i«>pu- 
lation, and attract ivvura* of the place. 

STOKER COLLBJS. 
! It is refreshing to turn from tlflpsc 
scenes of bloodshed and civil strife, tn 
. the peaceful triumph of civilisation. 



from the American Tract Society, of 
Boston ; other donations of books have 
been uiude. The charge for tuition to 
students iu the regular course hi $8 j«r 
term, or $9 tier year ; for room rent $3 
I«t term. Board in good families or 
at the boarding-house $2 per week. 
The charges for tuition an<l room rent, 
in the case of indigent students tany 
be abated. Tho nehool has numbered 
Kin during the lust vear, and has sent 
out 20 teachers. The buildings arc 
well adapted to their nnrpflU and con- 
tain over SO good rootiia. A large 
majority of the student* lioanl t beat- 
Mel ves, though there is a boarding- 
house connected with the school for 
ich as desire to avail themselves of it. 
oet of the students pay their own 




400 feet above the stream. It is 
distant from Hichmond 173 miles, 
from Washington 57 miles by turn- 
]>ike, and from Baltimore ftboUt HO 
miles by mil. lien- the Baltimore 

and Ohm Railroad emm the Poto- 
mac by a magnificent covered bridge 
tHM) feet long, and jiuwes along Poto- 
mac Street westward, its truck lying 
40 fret nbove tho river. The Win- 
Chester and l'otoinac Railroad bus its 
northern terminus in thu town. 

Before tla* war, the town, including 
the village of Bolivar, on the heights, 
contained a pi>pulatioii of about 8060 f 
nine-tenths of whom were whites. At 
the breaking out of the war, nearly nil 



inle valley of Virginia was at one 
time a vast sen, ami that during some 
convulsion of nature the imprisoned 
waters found an outlet at this place. 

In 17i'4, during the ndr , "*' J * 1 ™*'' 
of Washington, the place .... 
aatlw.site of a national Armory. It 
is suid that the great Father of his 
Country suggested the location, huv- 
iug rimed tho place in petecat. The 
water power is said to be one of the 
finest tit tlio world. The land for the 
Uoverninent yvorks was purchased 
from the heirs of Mr. Harper, a for- 
proprietor, from which the place 



sketch, and who van an eye- 
witness of the M Bcoirn Itnid," says, 
" It is difficult at this time-, to do jus- 
tice to the character of fKfa remarka- 
during the administration hie man ; ~but no doubt, the future 
historians of the country, who will 
write when the [sissum** that excite 
us have subside*!, will class him with 
tho Scotch Covenanters of the seven- 
teenth century. It lias always struck 
the writer, that -John Brown very 
closely resembled John Balfour of 
Hurley, whose character is so finely 
portrayed | 




which the Ordinance of Secession was 
•.assed with closed doors, that ircjHir- 
ations were making at Win heater 
and in the surrounding country, for 
an attack ii]*m hint rath an ovor- 
whelmtug t'on-e. Jones immediately 
prepared the work of destruction by 
piling the arms in bene, and sur- 
rounding them with combustible mat- 
ter, and by ruining the workshops 
and laying trains. He yvas opt an 
hour too soon. About nine o'clock in 
the evening of the 18th, the Coiifcdcr- 



Ferry; tn 
urpr 



little 



They were challenged by sentry after 
sentry, until thev began to apprehend 
that more formidable preparations for 
resistance luul been luade than thev 
were able to encounter, and concluded 
to halt, while they sent on a flog of 
information from the 
While the force was 
. urn of the flag, a sud- 
nush from tho Armory, followed 
there in (piiek succession, with 
y explosions, announced the de- 
of tho valuable war material 
which it was their object to capture. 
Within three minutes fr — 
of firing the trains, the 
the arms it contained, were destroyed. 



Karlv in the vear 1867, John Storer, hoard and bay their l-ook*. Theprin- 

Kso.; a wealthy and philanthropic . hi- eipal. liev. \\ C. Bracket t writes: 
zen of Sanlonl. Maine ..tiered to give "Our location is a remarkably beaut;- 
ten thousand dollar to foiiiul a school, ful and healthy one; no malaria ever 
which might eventually- become n col- troubles us. We are overcoming ti e 
lege, at which youth might lar educated prejudice* of the white people.'* It is 
without distinction of race or color, the design that this Institution diall 
provided the friends of tho colored peo- ultimately lieeome a college, in accord - 
pie in the Frei- Baptist denomination, anee with its charter powers. It will 
would raise an wpial amount. Tlie pro^ however, for the present, l»e a Normal 
osition was accepted, the terms were School or Academy, as it is believed 
met, and quite an additional sum of that in that way, it will be*t meet the 
money was raised. Harpers Ferry was wants of the colored people, for whose 
-elect'.-,! as the location. A Normal benefit it is especially designed. 
School wus opened in Oc tol>er,lStW,and How striking the fact that the U. S. 
lias been coutinu.d in successful oi>cru- Arsenal, whicb supplied the weapons 
tion. with a constantly increasing [wt- that connect men with barbarism, has 
rouueje until the j-reseut t une, tn the tfiven place to "Storer College," which 
meantime, a charter, growing lull supplier teachers of Christian truth, 
college lowers has been ohtaTmd from rrufeasor Brackett and his teachers 
the Legislature of West Virginia, hold a splendid position — tho gates 
The l/nited States (Jovemment has of Western Virginia ; and at Harpers 
made donations in monev and lands '.Ferry, where John Brown- struck a 
to the school ; but the Corporation is blow that startled the nation and be- 
still in need of funds to maintain a gan the war, they have founded an 
competent Board of Instruction, to institution upon the principles of 
aid indigent students, and to prose- , peace, destined, wo believe, to redeem 
cute successfully its plans for the fu- thousands from ignorance and degrn- 
ture. In addition to tbe liberal gift dstiou ; and to become for multitude* 
of Mr. Storer. he left bv his will one a golden gateway to the higher life, 
thousand dollars to lay the foundation Success to "Storer College." 

of a library. He also secured for the 1 - — - 

institution" an annual grant of books Hewho stud* the >t«rmitevnth3 reucL 





KftcL number WUl cCTitaln not !•« 
IMW win (bn*h.~Kg 



1 aim to pleaas and "» 



t upon which 



rartety of iahole» 
...g oil in die world, 
proot both old and 

""idfem ln.lted. the roan, ear«elauy, 
by letter, c-ucelion. on any Mihjoot upon 
" SiT.1 lor oaeful information, 

anecdote, and Incident, and for ec«rgo.ilc«e 

•JieliaowXfrn irer-frnon"Mo*ld enter 
erery rSontld and rutin. Aorn/« •{• 
invited in f orra cou/.<« and to***' »« 
SouUi. /literal lerm. a™ offered 10 all 
iho aid in rirenlaling Ihi* paper. 
To every church which ahull aend ua one 
hurdled ™ dollar .ubwriptione for "Th. 
Man. Workman," we will acn.1 » *»uUl- 
W. will give a handaoiua Bible roMIng tl Ir- 
teen dolkuw to any church or aociaty which 
.hall aub~-ril» Tor tlBy coplea. 'might to In 
' ohurch hi both 



twenty-lire rhniara i» rnaa iwr ■"»/"■—"""- 
SB ;,,o dollar antocrlntkma; or IIS.7J for 
aeventy-llve aubaeriptiona; or $IS.jO Tor .Wry 

an to he aent In 



immrunt that money 
annua, n. awn, o, — £ i gj l g M J f^j 
reuiaurred letter. Write plainly I rf»V»»5 
In full, and name of Poet-ofaor. County, and 
State to whk 
rorrurtbe 



i ^3JXZ K^totShwud" by- 
te, Uaopointed by the church. 




It ii now seventy odd yearn since 
Johil Howard, one of (rod's own 
workmen, introduced the idea of 
reformatory discipline into the 
prisons of Europe — prisons which 
until his day had been too foul for 
description — wherein men and 
Women, crowded intoclosc neighbor- 
hood with overy form of rice, 
learned only to make their last da- 
worse than their firs' 

righteous horror at t' 

these unfortunates, who had no 



looKm the early part ol 
the rawaent cexrtury, demOMtrated 
their p»»eti»bUi«y, and in 18*8, the 

Ant Bel School in America was 

eataJdiaheil at W«tboToogh, M a— 
rhoaetts. It was for boys only; 
and iu later reports show that dor- 
ing the first ten years of its exist, 
cure, it sent back into the world 
1,883 youths, of whom ferg-MUia 
were, M time has proved, perma- 
nently reformed. 

Now it i» eaay to see what the 
gain to society mutt bo from inch 
an institution as this; and indeed, 
the whole matter of profit and loss 
may bo pot into a nutshell, so sim- 
ple arc the bets from which we 
have to reason. On th* one hand, 
we can cling to oar old barbarous 
prison system, which punishes only, 
and therefore sends out more crim- 
inals than it takes in: and, on the 
other, we can atl alightly increaaed 
expense connect With our prisons 
such correctional training, such 
kindly, practical instruction, as 
shall give us the above quoted large 
proportion of offenders redeemed 
from their sins. 

Which of these two plans will 
Ik least expensive in the long run? 
Reform Schools cost money, un- 
doubtedly : but, as a matter of fact 
what arc the few thousands required 
to keep them in activity, in com- 
parison to the cost of a murderer, 
athief, a gambler, or a drunkard! 
The historr of our prisons shows 
that their " inmates are dismissed 
only to commit fresh enmos, and to 
return to fresh punishments, and 
that this round of offence, conric- 
tion, imprisonment and dismissal, 
goes on in a large majority of cases 
until no other life is possible. Re- 
form Schools break up this terrible 
routine in ita beginning. They take 
the offender while he is young 
enough to be powerfully affected 
by the influences with which thoy 
surround him; and they do in very 
earnest seek to reform him. That, 
when they have proper fecilities, 
they succeed in this work, is well 
dished, and results go to show 
they pay better interest on the 



Tib frieasels af Waavper 
ally in torfejBBpsrn «.. — , - — - 
intorerted fiV^ffo*" •»»«"•. 
pton of tkaplih Room, has there 

meat on the rem shops. ■ WBTnet 
aorno friend of the Hoathern Uboriruj 
class eatabliah a Co** Room m Rich- 
mond, or Norfolk, or P*«.»«»t*i,5r 
Wilmington, or Ouurleston, and g«te 
the experiment a fair tri.1T 

Albxapv the"8outhero Workman, 1 
although not over two rnontl»ola\ has 
foundlts way into over °m tandrsd 
Northern, and >« Awtdreot ooutiert 
homes, and is token in eighteen diner- 
ent states. The welcome from all 
quarters has been most cordial. Those 
who need it the most, appear to like 
it best. All interested in the prosperity 
of a paper like thia, representing self- 
help, industrial training, practical oo- 
on, printed by colored students as 



TtaCce^rfRiyridjaB. and 9or- MltodM 

City Hall. A rerr f/Sj^lVdSXS 
ehool-boua. U to ruxwss of building J*2i£™ 



WdlnVmlt to I 



ffSOeM, 

the Ci»/ »:^.;. 

.ciool-boas. is >n, rnixjess of building 

WAna Street, for the Tlleaton «or- 
n.1 School, onder the dlractiaVotj 
Amy U. Bradkw. It will probabt 

the lirasat bo ilding for school pn n . 

over sen in North Carolina. In the 



MkV number of this paper wo intend 
to publish some account of the various 
Free School enterprises in the state, and 

the Legislature. 

tii col/nun cacscaM or wauDwron. 

We propose to speak of eaeh of these 
churches, mentioning bnt one or two in 
each number, beginniiig with the 
largest The sacrifices the peoiJo have 
made to build these churches 
greatly to their credit 

These churches have most of them 



■> say what would moat 
i— — - — P~l^- The, arejnat 
awaUng to the bet that books (sxeqit. 
in(! the Bible) are intended to con.ej in- 
InTaMllon, sad are foe uttraMo* I 
think tl»y bare regarded thcin a. 'Helps 
for the Teacher.' 

"eWbscrlUaa; for » paper, and getting tt 
regularly, will Joaa much to eronxje taste 
- reaJlng aa anything eUe. I hops j oor 
be an entire soeeess, and wUl 



paper will w, 
meet with the patronage it deserve.. Tbe 

■ -uudaaad with ma, a al i l i— an hater- 







hare beoorae an inatitotion here, and the 
atory of their estaUlaliment and socceas 
■ ' ■ - — - telL SiMttMassV 



Tea and (<«Tee. at al Banea, 
Indian Braaaiaat CaAaa, 


. »' « 


Bread and BaMar, 
nnaahisala, ' I . 
CohfCorand Beef. . . . 
CoU Boiled Baaa, 1 . A 


1» " 


1* " 

\.s t 


Plea, an ainanv" T fcf' . ' 
Hot Biacuit. . M . . 


10 
. » " 

M « 

/ a 




_ means ofpaying tlieir way, may feel 
that its prospects of success, and .of 
large usefulness could hardly be more 
eoeouraging. . ' 

Oca list of oontributors is reinforced 
by Mr. Henry W. BUikc, tato Assis. 
tunt Kditor of tho Williams College 
(juarterly " ; who has devoted himself 
,o the etlucatioiuil work in North 
Carolina, in which his father the Rev. 
II. U. Hlske. of Wilmington, lias lieci 



nillllil, 111 WMWsl ■ 

M. Hlake,ofWilmii 
lealouaandabloapi 



Irnr temperance leagues ami alliance*, tern- 
i»mnce eocletie., Uws, leeturea, wrroona, 

inn— J cuuivne. "-■» £- .— -~ political partka and conyentiooa, intem- 

becn built by the small, weekly con- eomiaoes to eibd, hut it 

trihutions of the people ; although , h „, „„ ,|p, „f decay ; it still Kiida iu 
1,n co wivon whnt vjctim(l Ut priaoua and insane asylums; it 
atill killa men, women and cLihlreatttiWl 
makes homes wretched that ahoulfl W 
happy ; it atill wastes money that ehonlcr 
produce comfort and nroapcrity ; it atill 
makes filthy end indecent etreets and 
houses that should be clean sod orderly ; 
it still makes miserable, u.™"" 1 b«roara 

of children who should o-iw, 

dresaed and at school. Ami Just becauae 
still does all thia, we know that there 
■— ■ by 



Foa tho picture of Harpers Ferri 
this number, we arc indebted to 
Harper Brothers of New ^ork; — 
the portrait of Professor Agassi* to J. 
R. Osgood of Beaton; and for; the 
?*1Jlf to ; John :f. ™ h ^ 1 ^™ 
Shor.,1 of Beaton. _ lipStarfSu.. should 



some of the members have given whnt 
in far richer communities would be 
called large sums. One man gave, for 
one of them, the profits of his business 
for an entire year, IflOO. 

St. Steven s, or, as it is commonly 
called, Red Cross, is the largest church 
in the stole. It has 1,92. inetfiben.; 
Rev. B. W. Morris, is Pastor. The 
Sunday-school numbers 400, with 2o 
teachers. WiJ. McLann, Esq., is Sup- 
erintendent; Mr. J. C. Hill, as Assist. 
,iiuperintendcnt There — 



, North Carellaa. 

At present, J>i»*ItM' 
ii"ilmington,5.the nBstropoh" of - 
.tote. The ,city has twtcc the nu 
lierofbotuics,iiiKl twice tbe i««po™" 
it had at the close of tho war. I 
provenjents are going on overjjwhe 
in the way of new buildings, newr- 
wslk., extonsions of gas pipes and 



ruperiniciiucui- I - 

■ maa Leaders. Tho church is — 
corner of Red Cross and Fifth streets ; 
oechpy ing i«rt of a equare which was 
given to the colored people by a white 
gentleman many years ago. His idea 
wa» that these tour denominations, 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian, should each build a 
a* corner of the square, and 
•ahould all wito in building 
"pifiae in tlie centre. For a 
'tho ground was useil for a 
but now two churches, a 
and Baptist, have been 
also the school-house, in 
S50 children. are taught. 




Erery town 

anonld levy a tax (be the ear. of aalaii r s l 

treee along tho anreata. Trees, we would 
ahnoM wiy. are neat u> adaiola in Importance. 
They are beautirnl ; Snd wboarar fovea lie 

Irf 8wle?brid»w! 

'.'J the Iteat citiacni 

our sam UTeaU; aud ttcry rkwlbern town, 
and erery worknmn*a freehold ahoald ha 
adorned With Urge and graceful maples, or 




feet, and 



many people who are n 

aorieliea' and lectores ami — - 

laws; a great, many people too, who do 
not desire to do wrong, but who are weak, 
and cannot, or what amounts to the same 
thing, (Ait* they cannot, resist the light, 
the warmth, the society, the excitementof 
the g70g-abops;'wuo go in for Juat one 
cUaa! or "a bite of something," and do i whit 

not know when they cosk out ; bnt a-W yj^KH^^a^TraH 
knowthat bour. after.they find Mrtrasekes of )«••; fSSA pubiUrf circular. 

"' e>ineoftheleavc..ref..rly^e.lnche.ln 



akea it. with Ihe linden, lue imi|vi«p- 
d the maple, tery denoble fo» phuatlnn: 
to extenaive gntunda. . 

Among tho hardlcet ami beat of ornamental 
reea ari the aJlanthae, a.K hor«-djealnut. 



i gutter, in a police station. 



those unfortunates, wno naa no Jam< invested in them, than does 
ability to plead for themselves, tUT ^ j 
great-hearted EnglishmanXKe voted • 
lis life and fortune to their service ; 



l-rood. The city goverunient^ 
administered by Hon. Silas S. - ,. 
Martin, Muyor, and W. P. tWdaVyl tiffing 

kl._l.-l tat Its nvM.tiaftt rtntlltC. Tfitjl a-itiitn till 



and while he struck heavy blows at 
the injustice which, treated with 
equal and shameful cruelty, children 
who had stolen a loaf of brcad.ind 
hardened men convicted of murder, 
he insisted always and chiefly irpon 
the fact that a prison should be a 
plncc not so much for punishing 
criminals as for reforming them. 
He said, in his plain, fearless way, 
what the world at large is now find- 
ing to be entirely true, that to shut 
up human beings for two or ten or 
twenty years at the expense of the 
commonwealth, and at the end of 
that time to turn them once more 
loose upon the world, with no 
means of support, with their fac- 
ulties weakened by disuse, their 
hearts hardened by long months of 
solitude and unkindneas, was poor 
economy, and poorer Christianity. 
He saw clearly enough that a great 
change must come in men'a minds 
before prison discipline could 
made in any degree successful, 
he knew that he should not live to 
see it; baaftc toiled on to the end, 
and we to-lay arc beginning to 



MarehaVisIn excellent repute. 
effective police force, mostly ot 
renders Wilmington one of the 
orderly towns in the conn 
fire department, also largely 
of colored companies, has 
grentW of late. i 
in them, tnan noes T The high rri« of naval. to 
. business very lively in " 

army of inliglstrates, P~ . ^ M , _ 

policemen, etc., and the in- kin _ turpentine at a profit 
stitutions which it Ireprcaenta. In i, undTO i „, 1( i twenty-five per 
it ii cheaper for us to reform bjt i f , for every dollar a man , 
iminala than itlis to imprison, in that bosineos, either in money i». , U iaeu«iiit; 

t™ iflrmi, theylatter work, he can receive, on selling the n ,c„,bcr is ex| 
or even to Inyng , yo and twenty-five kooot of the 

being truly the worst rrser to whicn cargo, hring down the river „, that all m 

we can put our fcllow-creatures. ~ n a ^ff, cargo th«". worth $1000. i.lens. All t 

But whether or not these argil- of , ncM mm nmvs \ write their are cordially 

menta convince US of .the economi- nltM « i 0T( .n; and when they get the| Wehcnrofatni 
cal value of Reform Schools, there money, they- know 



wretched home, cream sad nek, unfit fo 
work, unlit for anything that a man ought 
to do or to be- flow to telpthcae people, 
woa tbe question which' a Boston lady 
wawercd when abe esblblUhcil tho Orat 
Hollv Tree Cofleo Boom. On a public 
street in the midst ofwork-shopa and grog- 
i shop.', where nights were noitjy anil police- 
oroe I rocr Iwere in force, ahe himl, and had fitted 
It is tastefully finished 5 . f^lrj'LS-S 
mtto' over the f*lp t is, Two large wiwlows ^1 » door hair-inaa. 
s; — » - ; aotni oyer pan i . j 'L )Blm jtt»d light and scene; a low partition 
Sfc Lord "[""'V^ '"l is th! room into dining-room snd 

r/|l,ring was begun u 1»60, and la not ; „ OT ' clean, the Boor 

IM nite pished as yet. The cost is said ^J^tg .irrfo^, were clean, Md 
[to be $8000. TliW church Wongs to briches of holly were net up in 

the African Methotluit Episeo|«l Con. ^ ^ bro »d rill, lay uluatr.te.1 
ferenco, BWiop A. W Waynuin. 

1 m, _ n j . i i ... it,.l (Vnaa ia 



;„ . i ia taken from a recently 
m * "Simieof theleare. are f»..j~«- -~j 
circomrerence. It ahowa (borer thalhbd 
Tlie llowera are — — 
large clnrtera. 
a hundred and 



renco, artaiiop in n «j "r" " 
Tho Sunday<chool at Red Croea 
nuaking strenuous efforte to obtoui a 
•real live, interesting library. The 
Preachers' Meeting, which la held 
iavery Tuesday, r. M., at tlie Mission 
J Hopio; cm Weetit' 
fljtitution. Rev. 
",ithc preachers for 



them, and on the nrowi su.s 
n«w S p.|«-r. and a- few books. On the 
walla hung a picture of Charles Pickena, 



Ting and cxpla 
[ discussing the 



en nicy kcv . . . ... . ' . 

> better than to The Inst Legislatu 





s'ide"to thcmbJ«tWch|ieT'H'|ie1dle between the board, of have beenje 

we shall do well to,^.^^ *g!«| state, is trying to i 
fore ns; for, after it u not only, |Th« §*Sa2 of Wifmingt- 

or chiefly of the direct gain to the I , vs * .tA. .. a 

nation that we should think. We 
want to look into thcec prisons of 



want to iww. — -~ r - — - 

oura, aa John Howard looked into 
them, as Christ looki into them ; 
and to feel always that souls arc 
better worth saving than money. 
We can save tho souls if we will, 
for we can make sure that there is 
no police court or prison^ in the 
bind from which the youngiT crimi- 
nals are not sent to some suitable 
school, and we have nobody to 
blame but ourselves if this great 
>rk i, not honestly and quickly 
mme. The foUcn creatures whom 
wo eye askance, shutting our cars 
and we to-day arc Dcginning, to to the voice of their complaint, are 
reap the harvest which has sprung not t i, e only sinners; we also sin, 
c___ ,i.. .»~l u,wn Viv hia brave t_ .v..e w„ ham left undone that 



larger ships can ride at anchor 
mere. Congress has appropriated 
money for that purpose; and en en, 
* i. -.i—i-tini. works at the 



money ior u«. r' p~" , ~~ : 
gineer is constructing works at the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River, in the 
hope of making the harbor dcepef. 

The Wilmington, Charlotte, and 
Rutheford Railroad is being rapidly 
extended westward ;W when connec- 
tion shall he estoblishedwith Tennessee 
and the West, it is expected Wilming- 
ton will ultimately becomo a large 
city.! 
Alia 



ami other tact, ol the same .practical kind. 

cd to attend. " £ ttT4Bfeffi»^ 
^cdomgsnt Raleigh. '™ m .ttnictive/thoogh wiUiout "tytbing 
ire does not seen, to Ml . „ r rtv Ilsb. Its novelty, On* drew 
, the most harmonious body cabinet iu ehe.pne«, jaJaWSj 
The majority evidently never rWlaeas kept it™ and aMejMat thur 
reeled to return to seat, in the'nnmbers. M.ny . young man fouml bun 
They were very ^ shrewd in |«lf better «d ^ae-. 
their generation when they SJ*^}"** jaXdSSL «rf it del 

thcraGrieaoftheOcvycnior and mo-t ^^^S,^ ^tl.vdegree. the 
of the other state officers, suspecting oot^^ m- ~«r i jj ^ ^ 
that the days of their rule are num. ggg^ ^ „„ g ud to follow jc™- 
bered in North Carolina, and that tho e M „„ t „ r ^mutation, left 
ItenuMicnns must live on whatever , ^".1,0™ altogether; aojne of thescal 



lumlretl and twenty In one 
banS fber arc a. tn.|rr»ot a. the wfoa lflj, 
and remain in bloom from two to three week.. 
For ornamenting yariajw ceinrterw^ra^hing 

arthkt HohL'tree. It U not an-anmonTor it 
to make a growth of twenty feet m one acaaon. 

To .nJSTin planting tree. It » nece~«T 
to know the peculiar hahU of eacl. rarkty. 
and th. altnation hi which » '■'"'" "Jg 
Tho» nu be cl..»en which .uit the .sst.sad 
location of the gronml to bo OJP.S111IIJS 
T«de and judement are abo tenured in tbe 
arrangement of the trr*. to lecttte tha m'"i 
pirlurSquo effect, and the irreatc.! comfort 
for S»«has. dwrlttng. Ihey .hade. 

In pUnllng, the hob. dug «h"nbl be al leait 
a foot wider erery way than the root, t.b. 
nlanled, and of ralBclent depth 10 «t tlicm 
SStwi Inch,, deeper than they formerly 
atood. Except in a great '»fr««ansr,l»Wa» 

■tnor too dry. ia h»ll«I«n«iMe to coraplclc, 
anceeaa. Frrmry traadini: or ramming the^' 11 
1. of great ntlliry ia facilitating tBe iTfedy 

mrw. whatever manure may he r«d Jj. » 
pUnting or treeaTU- ahrnb. ofaU kind. « 
„,/««"/ «e aril Is th. proper &f**2^ 



from the seed sown by hia brave 
hands. For out of this work begun 
bv one man, has grown our whole 
modern theory of " Reform Schools, 
which, imr«rfect as is, offers good 
hope for the future, * . t 

In tho very dawn of the revolu- 
tion in! the treatment of prisoners, 
it was seen that separation was 
essential ttbindiridual reform, 'Ihat 
is, that the constant aasociation of 
tho young offender*) who were com- 
paratively new to crime, with the 
older prisoners, to whom every form 
ql vice was familiar, was certain to 
corrupt the former, and greatly lea- 
sen their chances of becoming hon- 
est citixciM. Therefore, while it 
was wise to keep all prisoners occu- 
pied at some handicraft which 
should prevent idleness, relieve the 
government in some measure of their 
support, and enable them at the 
expiration of their imprisonment to 
make themselves useful members of 
•ociety, it was cajaxially beat to 
give * good, practical education to 
those young enough to receive it, 
and for that purrpsc to csmbUah 
-- pirate »nd crtreltaily regulated 
• ip connection with the 



in that we have left undone that 
which we onght to have done ; and 
if at last, we arc looking for a bct- 



looking rot a dm- ^ Cjj onw „„ h three or four 
ter way, we can find it nowhere 1^ bcloW) „ i ft ,bove,and a piaxxa 
more surely, than through tho open out .ide, ore going up,to liecotno home, 
'door, of these Reform Schools, for anthem workmen lom ™ 
which ftdfil their promire of ™c-|m.k^ .any Town look cheerful, bnt aba 



trcivM . -- — in i nil in»t re*. t™t«' 

Republicans must live on whatever j 10 p. jtogether;.omeottbe« »hor. 

aaluries they choso to vote them, for i closl ,i r „ r ,.„t of custom ; the nctgh- 
tbe next four ycare. But tho Wis- borbood became quiet, l»"«menweresent 



We Uk. the liberty of fibbing m part 
of. letter received from the rrtncioal of 
, large colored Kbool In Warrentoo, N. C. 
She repre«at. the Friend.' M-*** 

... n . r . .# oLiiii.t-t. ■ . »ri hu hid 



ah about the .treels o( the city you 
will see hand-bills headed, ''Secure yon 

a Home." That is what the rich and 

1 are doing. Here and there the »™ PhlUdelptd. ; ^ ba. h«i 

ers are putting the finufiing , nTbiiTiaui and good .ticoess in her 
toueoes to some olegant hornst. In w „^ -bo u, in Virgtata,m«l North Carolina, 
another place a large frame is up, and 
many workmen are busy plying the 
saw and hammer, in the winter sun- 

"'"where ono such houso is being built 




eS^TVTePawW" 
inaa rarrM NyBfl at 

?„iS3.!r.i?3.?t. 

alOeernaaH. ' ,,, , , r.'J-tc.aa, 



lood became quic., i«"v^ — T"" T^T7 . 
titer parts of the city ; s clean atace 
nuutrin the midet of the tlirt;e*d- 
drenTre better drewed. ami ta^ead of I 
•linking out of sight with boUh.. 
their rag., and muttered curse, in their 
rnootiSthey went with a hop, .Hp •»! 
lump ainging the Jingling tem|)eniiK-o 
'ZLaO^Li leareeS from the Holly 
Thalia, to boy rdwat «l buttor pjjj , 
meat ukI eoffee, wrth the rnone, Unit , 
"tatber" no longer spent in leaking. 
"t^taVlratoiaTmni North Cuoliaa. beast ofhinaelf. In» S ; 

gotithern Workman," that I went to w*rk then a Urjrd. ^^SZZiW These ^"arT,"..,;. ■— 
at <««. trying to get the people i»tere.Ud and a sixth . » «on to be openeo J^^^&iil^nVSgSS^ 
it, and ar£«s» inureated to anhacribe ' arc in different p«ru oil me ttt,. „\f^l^gjSggUS^SiV' 



wmcn Hum Mi." . , 

cess, hecause they are practical and 
economical, and best of all, becauae 
they are Christ-like. 

'"More than half the children in tho 
state have never bean in school. Tlie 
state has a tax for schools, but much 
of the money remains unused for the 
want of competent teachers ; and much 
mora la wasted on incompetent anm. 
■ Tho association will be composed of 
tome leading citixens of the stato, and 
ictnal worker, iu tbe educational 

SVwill have very li«k> rr«hlnery, 
r 



ana have no money except for active 
work. It will aim by mutual a«.in- 



for tho old black cabin., that 
licsidcthem, what shall wesay of those? 
Why don't the men and women who 
livoin them strikeout into the country, 
where land is cheap, and labor scarce? 
m much better it would be for thek 
to live in such hovels, and .tand 
je street corner., much of the time, 
because the city is so full of workmen. 
A planter near tho city hired twenty- 
five men to go into the country 
to work, thia winter, and not one of 
them has been willing to start, as yet 
Men are offcredL*80 per month to 
work on the new*kilrood. 
Soroo of tho white chttrehse in the 

anceand Surifuf wUwI'^.a^Srt 
• irefiea are especi- 



WOTK, 11 Will "mi "J - 

tanco among its membera to secure the 



^uo* interested to antocrib. > «e in <W««™»'r«™ Li .r. 3l doing 

1. but the thing that i. needed, they are_ most aeeded sndj re »| 10 It rn^a. ttX^^ aagg sjfgSffigZ _ 

¥„i.-v.ry question S been j*^"* Sti^^*^^"^ rt^lCw S ^^^^fei 

me for rome time: how in the.r utter and the pri.who^go tl, e ^A m ^,\S^J'A'i^»9Sa^Si^g^ 

deartl. of literary matter, the people ere to behare _ ^ >*^. J.^. 'ZZi&at 6* iSoVZIl ■ 
keep fresh sad mate avaihble their new- 
fonml knowledge. PolitK^food, though 



gOOO in lie pt.ee, im ..w- wr- " ■ 

diet;' and but little cue I. fttmiahed 
tbe local papers. . „ 

acboot i. doing well, and em- 
18 smart well-to-do, .toilious chil- 
dren. Around Wwnsaton, the colored peo- 
ple are Induatrioos, thrifty, and generally 
comfortable; and tbe relations between 
them and their old Baaster. more than uau. 
ally amicable. The country ha. four col- 
ored, to every white inhabitant; and the 
former being deadroua of living in peace. 
It i. oily done ; for they have thing, very 
much m ibetr owe luuxfs. Knowing that 



snd Preslvyterian chu 
allyjso. There ir " 
iouainterost in t 

ere starved for tbe elements of know- a ™"™'™2J°' SJ, 




wno na»o vu«>n- — 
mtelligence awl clutrne. 
ter who are 1 paid tslriy tor their work, and 
who taUeveto th«/-ork b-id-, and 
feel a prld. ia the repetition of thelr 
u Coffee Booms." Ia each iof tbeae eatob. 
liahmenta are the holly and green wreaths 
tf CbrhBreas; in each- .tumg the picture, of 
Cbarlea Dickens snd of other goal and 
wSSiowe men ; ia each «e the wu* aad 
homely rhyme, which make yon laugh, snd 
cling to your memory. And that yon may 
see the surprising cheapness of the chargea, 
much m tnetr ... , ^ .„u . blU of thre, from one where 

rrerf^LveTeoVbe? they have elected 1 where I four. 
Wfl < ?^.^^ J .i..„*„..nd rmwnntslldl 




rreed dare could I*, thev hart electen , .-.an a «^ «■■■ !. ' ■ k^ *!^ , ~'Z2^S£jS£G!&- 

~c!effe*~.'- s^S:ri ^&£B^$bz» 

1 b- lo^ to u. kBdwrBe. - ^ ^ ^ ^ „ f „,„ ttg£23gfejg£~ 

... u s r »;».^ £ri^^£3e: i^^Hfa"- 

,nto tha world, hoping to re^ana^ -sv-. | uKJSblMTlr. *™-« daily nw-. 







Sunday 8«vltM. 

•W (whit.), mW4 «^«" 'v-**"*- 

Road. SerrtoM at 10. »A.Jt,lu>d7'. M. 



Morri* Arrostead, when mat heard 
from, n> teaching In Tennessee; *o 
alto waa WillU Franklin. 

O. W. William*, when but heard 
from, was teaching in Kentucky. 



U A. M. ud 7.SD r. K. 
Method** Kpbcepsl. Bouta (whits). Har. H. 0. 
~ auiaa. qtssVa Mreat, Bsrrloes at II A. 
and 7.» r. «. 
link BwUdaham Matl. Epl-opal <~l'd). Iter. 
lesT. Marels. Services at tl A- «•. and 

«d» Chapel. Hsv. Rlehard Tolman, In 
[lonal Cemetery. Ssrrios at 11 *- K-. 
MUjgdtoolatir.lt. 
«■»'•, Catholic Old Point, supplied from 



Distinguished Visitor.. 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Manage™ of the >ational Asylum 
for Disabled Volunteer*, of which (Icn. 

B. F. Butler is 1'reaident, took place 
,n Saturday, March 9th. The Board 
rsa accompanied by a large party of 
ndies and gentlemen froifi Washington; 
amoug whom were Oenp Garfield, M. 

C. from Ohio, who ia one of the trtls- 
teea of this Institute; Hon. Henry 
Wilson of Mass.; (Icn. Kuirehild, ot 
Wisconsin; cx-Uov. Fred. Kuiyll.c "1 
New Hampshire; Hon. J. H. Piatt, our 

lorlblk. Harrloaaat I0.JO a. K., anoa-aor. «. „„ representative in Congress; Major 
aarlon. Kplaoopsl. Farm- Xoaroe. Iler. | kll [. t . r l ey Poore, the veteran news- 
XLCbenia oerflses at 11 A. U., and . , corrc8Il0n ,l..-nt of the lto.Hui 

■ , „ , o Iminifl] and others of note. The 

"i^JKaiffiL. E :': 9 ' viai.edtho N-onualSchool which 



Anecdote of Commodore Rodger* of 
the United States Kavy. 
The Wrangling Goat*. Aft „ . „,.„„. wintfr wnr11 Ulc s,»uuc- 

Two go*t* arrived at the same tints or. . . nlw „ jui j^tto,, iee, a negro 
bridge that led over a deep chasm. 



The 



They met each other In the middle and 
found ihe bri.b'e not wide enough for them 
to pass. Kach called out to the other that 
aha should tum about and give way ; but 
neither would do it.. Kach threatened 
blows and allowed bar horns. Ami as 
,,,-itli.T would yield, tiny •■sine at last to 
heavy blows, ami both tumbled over tho 
bridge down iuUi the d.-ep gorge, where ■ 
they lay with broken limbs. 



by the MS* 
separate frag- ; 



If we can add to the comfort and happt- 
neas of any houaebold'by a tew hinta aa 
to common things, we feel anre that the 
wives of the southern workmen will re- 
ceive the friendly word In kindness. It 
_ . often surprises one to see bow even the 
£J poorest home can be brightened and made 
mdtoglow.rd the theaapeeke B»>. ; „„„ JJfjj .B^tion 

ate ,~»~' bo 'JX: to simpl. TcloanlinM alone. We Utejy 



(aiialiytl 

Hampton Normal School. 

TLacnaas awn sti:drxts' axcoan. . 
Calvin Johnson, Class of '71, who 
entered Ihe Law llcpsrtment ofthe Howard 
I'nivetsitv, waa lately the successful ri.ro- 
i.-tilnr in'an examination for a clerkship 
» the Kre.-la.en'. Bureau ; he will then- be 
able to maintain himaelfcomfortably while 

rtU Andrfw*DarIa, Class la, ia assistant 
Light llou*ckee[>er nt Hid Point Comfort. 
Ya. He cleans the glasses, and takes care 
of the lamp, lie.idc* walking to and from 
ecliool live miles every .lay. Tile Oo 



111 c.s- 



_ , and appc 

gratified at the opportunity 
atudoiits in their classes, a 
various industries. They 
,«cially interotod in the ni.i«» — 
lioonis, where the young women wen. 
Wing taught to niuki; dresses, and to 
the «ewing-ninchinf«: and in the 
Printing Oftii-c, where the students 



Who Btoio tlw Bird - * Neat I 
"To whht I to whit! to wheel 
Will vou liaten to me? 
Who atolc four egga I laid, 
Aud the nice nest I made? " 



IsX'dldVt 1 
Not I," sai. 1 



way 



ident there, could not ace two human the bed, Ifaor ^ table, were 

nga pensh without attemplmg tlmr -rgfc of c ^ takJllg ordert „hi c h tt- 
icue. Finding that no reward could m ^ ^ ..j^f, that home 

tempt any Inhabilant of Havre de Grace to , » f nX \ t ^ f or we feU 

follow hi. direction, and run the risk of «J J S2W>S « better tha. 
. xecnting „ ,,!,„ he had thought^ nf^ he or ^ dot hea. 

detsraameO to go himaelf. A a no boat | =~Z J fre>h ^ „ wtLa it the 
could live in the river, he took two planks, ^ u^- we Water is meant 

and alternately walking on one plank, end gj JJg jJJ t ,„f ;„,,,, ^t for the ouUidc 
throwing the other before him over the Sj > „ JJJJ, ^ ^ of your 
dusting, ice he at length reached the negro , d 
woman, who waa so benmlied with cold 

thsl she was perfectly helpless. Uia dim- j . a ^—^p, „ 01 « re or | 

tliatiactonataoUyeommgout! 



i through a magnifying glaas, 

' vou will ace that it ia full of little holes, 

thsl she was perfectly helpless. Ilia d.ffl. j, j, hatrf amttWOit, aisill»» 1*1 T W 
. eulties were therefore redotihleil. as he w;is >r!t jralion t ] la t is e-onstaatly comikig ( 
obliged to supislrt and push her before j"r uj ^ from dirailM ^ o(r 
him. nu.l manage the planks st the same ~ 



ml tie 



loud aeelai 



m-tree tonlay ? 
nllnk! 
von think? 
ir eggs I laid, 



ialety. Hi- 



netua-d the scene from a laleony, fainted 
the moment he reached the ahore. Tbe 
negro man earrieil by the current of the 
river near the Irank, escaped, and came 
with his wife tothsllk Commodore RodgeM. 



FORT MONROE, 

01dPobtComlbrt,Vii. 
GENERAL rORWAKOING, 

FIHE & LIFE 

INSURANCE 

Agency. 
Adams Express Company. 

^Ta'p bTt»c lir»pir.Uou dry ing BOUTIIMX EXPHE83. 

sarfnoe, or by the (hMt wd <tirt . 
11 collert and lay like a varnish on ' Forwarders of 

n, tben the only way to cleanse the 

{ ; c n 5S"iS? fe-ffi?«S ; Hie iiiiuus. mis. muts. i hibhih. 

a network, not only over the face and ■. { 



Light House Inspect 

this honse ia kept in the be: 
In the whole Light House e 



re|Kirt. thai 



..f Ma 



K.1 in Whlteville. 
e now is, .si the 
illgton she write. : 



- the 



school K-fore, ami vou can Imagine my 
troubles. After I had been teaching nearly 
two weeks, there was quite a complain! 
from aorae of the patent, thai their chil- 
dren had been going .to achtxil nearly two 
weeks and could not write their names. I 
tried to Issar It, thinking it was but little | 
to do for Chris!. All my acholara began 
In the Alphabet, and when t closed, they 
were reading in the First Hea.ler. and ; 
spelling in wools or three syllables, and ' 
a fe.v eouhl write their names." 

Henry ('lav I'ayac writing from Big 
' Liek, Koanok'e Co., aayst : 

.n . _ . of uo seholnr. ; 

uv mys.>lf until the . 
t from Petersburg, 
t Church for the 
.m. I liavc two seh.lsrs who 
want to enter ihe. Normal School next 
tenn. My mnntldy |»y i. W0.00, my as- 
■ istant's i. .23.00." . 

Mio Klir.a Jack-win reports a school or 
X, pnpil,, who come „ far that they have 
to bring their dinner wlUl them; and ; 
keep her b.i.y from nine U. four,., . !,, k. 
-My mtoo 
iseaaant ind 



.ing UM 



of theis-ho'l. 



, deal of tn.nlne, 

,»,!, close the la.t ..f Mar h ; then 
dug to keep a private BCnoOl antil 



striking off the o-At.idc rstj.- - 
„,. dumber of the "tkilthom W/vk 
... „.t enough wcliolars. Ihe |mm .. ( „, co f t l,,. uirt vVt-ook^dt lib 
,,„. obj,.-liou I have to U-aehlUg here IS ^ K l, „- C ,l by ||k> afc'lll Will 

bat they allow a term ofhutflve ui.u.th,. j ;,', | , , M „au,i ,|i rollers, that he 

Kdwardllos mail wntearromkcmpsv in., wM hi) , K „- m ln tl„. printing "dice: 

V ^,"' v"" : «.rrvto U-ll vou that my and that he c,,ul.l.|irh,l I hi. own " ™J," 

K l,Jo™« d?.«r»«I on1h. J ioth of lost on csa-u.ion. Alter vi.il.ng the n-'tn, 

m nth b", lo- d» of rowdies, because where the el«va- "ere frnvtug tv-ttn- 

I wal the onlycdored teaehcr in the ,„„„, the gllrtts were inviteil ml" the 
large aaseuilily-room where the whole 

catch me, but could not; M .|;, K ,| vena gathered. Hen. I.arhcl.l 

" J l I ...l,.o,l 





Mi.s Nigb 



_._ a pint of hot 
with a good rub after, i. 
Iiath just dippe.1 into and 
after." Of course she speaks 



BALTIMORE 



no rubbing after." Of course she speaks 

of place, when- water is .canty. Ibr ,t is *i # „ ^ftftlt fit 

I certain a Uttle hot water will, in cleansing 9T9**>J» 
the .kin, go much farther tliau a great ^ oeonp~ay. 

' k '.!." f ato«.l ^^g^l£^5 *- ■•^•£^ir-? , • K " a " 



A dirty skin ia a cold akin ; wash off the | ^/ ¥ »i ^Eiennur 

!■« . n ,r .(...„ aiw bow wnrm vou will la-. ..... s.^a<^ unil E™ 



dirt, and then ace ho.. ..- 

skin makes people low-spinted. | 

^ I an old man who was very croaa 

and gloomy, anil not over clean, who fell 
hv a'eeidei.t into the river one morning, 
and was with dtmcolty reaeuesl. He waa j 
put into a warm bath and scnibUsl and 
nibbed and brought to ; and from that time 
he seemed a new creature. He grew cheer- 
ful ; he took to lathing himself and began 
.lar go to church. 

. John Wesley's maxim " Cleanlincsa i. 
next to godlimMS," i. very true, and is of. 
ten the rorcmnncr of godliness. There is 
a great allinitv between a clean skin and 
clean mind. ' Water has many other uses 



not named hero 



N-' I KUV.it.I.n>N. Ssent. Norfolk, 



— tt to make, * 
t I didn't take 

-bow, wov.-! 

L I VOW'*' 



"Towlitl to whit! to whec! 
Will foil listen to me? 
Who etote four egg. I laid, 




JOHN T. BENTLEY, 



"Tl 



SCIIIM.I «... - 

thev hail gun. and pistols. They would mhl,,^ the sch.K.l and then intro- 
duecd (icn. Uuller, whoorganixed Iho 
first colored school, in this district, 
during the war, and senator » ilaoli, 
l.ilh of whom made hrnl mMnwe*. 
The .Indents then sang s"ino of their 
line chorus.*, to Ihe evident delight 
"catch the rascal.." I of all tho di.tiiigui.hi.l visitors, after 
Klliot Tolman, now in a hardware -ton- • which thesch.sil was diamisanl. As! he 
In Boston, did a cool and courageous I „tudeiit. marched out ot the room, the 
thing the other clay. A dog in the .lore ! ltn iss Hand 111 Ihe hall play.sl the 
IsH-ame ma<l, and attaeke.1 everybody to ' „ Kvmun llvnrn" with fine eHeet. This 
the neighlsirlnssl; all ran away ex.ept ^ t , i( , filvt „ p]-?I ,ralice of the School 
Tnlmsn. who br.ivclv ss-i^.s! tbe dog by ,. , mn •■ 



arreted" but 'tbelr nam'ea could 
be ascertained by the grand Jurors, 
e way I made my escape was out of Ihe 
idow, and tho children followed. 
I intend to die at my poet the next 
ic, itoing my duty. Tha citisens were 
' 'ed all they could to help 



..none of mine. , 
I the sheep, "oh no! 
I a |.wr bird so. 
lit! to whec! 



They mUfthej were ending the Snaoiic. 
|,a„nah some mile. al..ve Havre de I. race. 
. where the ic- was linn, but it suddenly 
: broke up and caused the peril from which 

I thev were rescued. ' . 

1 As tla-v were free negroe.. they begged 
him to allow them to prove Ihe,; gra .- 
tude l.v Im-oming his .lave.: but he told 
1 them t'o go and lie happy, lie did not 
•save the woman', life to depme her of 
l her frcsloni. and wauled no reward l.ul 
; ihe eonaeiou.m ts of having done a good 
' IS. facts were related by Cojum- | F R T MONROE. VA.| 
dorc Hixlger. at the rcuuest of a fnelal, in ; 



AJTD 

JBWBLBB, 



tolefoi 



ine neigu.......... , — , , , — , is tlic net 

Tolman, who bravely seiied the dog by ,, , , 

uK^maT.^ 

Teachers generallyaro req.iml.sl to wnle ti.triim.it. 

to the Editor or this paper and give items " rllR ™' ln 
of interest concerning their work. 



ilering ths 
they n-c 



,.1 tl 



c.l the 
•the is 



(iraduale, of Colter I n .lililt". Blch- 
mood, Va, 

Nathaniel Hakcr, for more than a 
year has been successfully engaged in 
t. chin- at Sniilhfield, f.lc of\Vight 



very creditable The di.lingui.shcd 
giusil. cxpresMsl much grulili.nl ion at 
their visit, which was an event to be 
long rOTcmnered by both teachers and 



Cot 



:vb 



" Oeo' F. Hallow 
for nearly a year 
County, Vi 

Geo. A 
Corprew 



l had 



s-hool ' 



; Omega, Halifax t mQnth 



absence, which she has 
a getting herself a 



proved in getting herself a new sprin 
Ireas, and decorating herself in divci 



a. Corprew, son of Bev. K G. . J 

-, is toaching at W lutefork, \ a. w>yl by , hl . y.rious musfic rite* known 
A. n, Cumber has a school at Proe- 1 , \ e / MI . -yVu welcome her bock 
r"a Creek. , ,. with her acconimodating commander, 

Whitfield Clark is teaching to )lcr liajlv routine. Wliat is IUm^ 
id noiaehing at Keysville. , ' ton without the ' . „ 

!.»■ a. good school | Tho j^yMie leaves Hampton for Nor- 



and 

Jamas IL Carey luM 



v «..«. »~ ^ D - 1 no Jiysitc leaves ..u.i.pw.. — 

a! Deatoiiswille. j r„lk daily, (Sundays exceplc.li at s..-,n 

j. W. (iiuliii, of Charleston, 8. C, I 



Js 1.,-a. U'uig Jtt ', Woodville, 
Miliarba of Richmond. 



tho , 



W. W. Harris » aucceeding as 
teacher in Powhataa County. 
Iter. J, NL iWm, pnsaeher 



way. 



leave* Norfolk at 
at Old Point each 



NoTE. T -» r e are unavoidably 
polled td poatpoue tilt our next-, the 
Sumter, S. Caroliuav dmcripUon of FortreM Monroe and 

Bev. J. P, Brockonum is paatcr of the Xltillery School at that post, 
the Maeedowavn Baiitiat UtMth, D*ri- „uich onncludM our article on •' Hnmp- 
ington, 8, I 'sr.. linn. I ton and it* surroundings. 

WBUSfftSTU ju»t beg.« . Mao»l« is the beat in the market, 
mhm ^ iii(iloiiceater auitlty. It Urn) experiment to try one ot them. 

1 "TwAltTt^n^h,* Tcw<~f ^r™Aaen. C ," m,n " 
in Toxaa. , tliem «t >Ir«. Tltlow s, Agent. I 




4 Coo coo!" said the cuckoo, 
• Let me .|icak a wonl, too. 
Who stole tliat pretty nest 
From the little yellow-breast? 
a Caw ! raw ! " cried the crow. 
" I .houhl like to know 
What thief took away 
A bltd's nest to-day I " 
"Cluck! cluck!" said the hen; 
sgaln! 



" We all gave her a feather. 
And she wove them lnj.cll.cr. 
I '.I scorn to Intrude 
On her or her brood. 
Cl.iek!eluek!"»idtheheu, 
a Ilont ask me again ! " 
"Chir-a whir! Chir-a whir! 
We will make a great atir! 
Lcf us And out his name, 
And all cry: For shame! 
» I would not rob a binl," 

Said lltUe Mary Green; 
••I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean." 

T Said^ituTAliee 3 Neal; 
"I wonder If he knew 

How sad the bird would fe 
A little boy hung down hi* h 
And hid himself behind the h 
For »e stole that pretty nest 
From poor little ysllow.brea. 
And he felt «i full of shame. 
He did not like to tell his 



5 



180*. 



A True Story of a tat. 
On u .ultrv day in July, a gentle.; 
at u window, looking out i 
,-u which has a finegrVieth; 

i v ("ml- iiicalli thctnnpiea, I 

:lisfa:tce if half a l»:?it ;, a-.ls, he 

I receives tW< 
itretche.1 ot 
Jai of the 



man sits 
ttpoa a la. 
of shruhfc 



shade. 



dr.. 



irinouth, 

ii'i'idd.XVin'g it to tiic other cat, lays 
it l.-side' her, close to her own kittens, 
and then mews pitcouelv. Now there 
seem, to be general excitement ; the 
othef cat mews l«ck, lays her paw 
upon the newly-arrived kitten and 
licks- it. All the kittens move, mid 
tliew faintly. Tho first cat then goes 
off staggeringly, to a rlisn 
ten yards, and In 



FANCY GOODS 



r it Kt. rcwxuwxa avok iii*tio«», 

XI. TAXCY ARTICLE!*. STATIONERY. 

rnnnafi pomades, comb^ 

BRl-MIES, ASP PATENT 
MEDIC IS ES. OKStTV 
I NDEKCUOTU 
ISO. 

C«, (HjOVKS, COLLARS, AXD XCl KT1E-. 



mm mam. mm. 

or NEW lottK. 

„hA-.. ....... MUM* 

Home Irtsiiraiice Company, 

or col.t-jinfs. olilo. 

MEiicu hie mail mm, 

,l! lo-e. eaullsl.lv alo,.l.-S ...I rrnn.pO>- r.U 



eof about i ... STmoi vtc 

erself down.! 

tX^o±i^^X: Caie and Confectionery 

wool tr. her and folllld her dead. , 



knormwi eu "w w'T f , r"s7' i 

wcu t to her and found her dead 

Then he watch., the other cat to see 
what she will do. Ho finds her always 
Hiking the best care of the adopted 
kitten, feeding, dcfcil.Ung and caress 
ing it as her own, until it arrives at 
the date of cat-hcxl when kittens 
^rally turnee, off to jwovide or 



t^euavr s* we^ md»mi mm m u. 



... CURRANTS. C1TR0H. 
ORANGES. LCIllOHS. AND FRUITS. 




thernseive^.'"' O ye who suee'r at brute 
instinct, as being only another name ortmM'f 
for sensuous want, having no process erlpuo. st iwsa. 
of thought in it, -consider thU his-) 
tory or a cat, and ask younelves it it 

is indeed so far beneath your vaunted Sa f e ty I_^t,XX\X>&, 

im-lii -eiieena to merit from you so •* 
mean a contempt. ■»*• - 

As the uarator of the above — 
elf theTyo-witnem of the facta, I 
say nothing a* to their authenti- 
city. It ia surely a wonderful and a 
touching store— Our Dumb Aniinnii. 




!o.n!t.oaihe a«r«l Bank 
.raids..! .11 Us 

;Zrfc"s^uw^auT^a lis'll". .1 l»«« 



f Ireland. LooSon. r^K 



Wisnou is the olive which springs from 
the heart, bloom, on the tongue, snd 
bears fruit in the action*. 




Charity. 

„., J,,,,. HOVTOOMHT. 

tould I coiamMai, »W> or I*"* 
The long— Of ttg*U «d of »~. 
A tfnklliw cymbal, •ouiuiiiitf hrW, 

Wllhoat the grace or «lurH)r. 

Coold I tie nurtjrr'i IUi» end.,., 
Olr. TO foodi to tta poor- 
lUui I the fslth ton Alpl™ ■>•■» 

Without Ike g™» ctarttj. 

Osild I betoul with pn-cleot W 
n.i.Kf. mm, m U» u.tae. «on. h, - 
Cukl I >U «rthly knowtod*. 
And nret» »"t bt»<"> * » Iff ~ 
Poor were Oae d>i« f of 8 ift * 10 n " ) 
Without tho chietet— chirtlj. 

Ch^ltJ lo"«. U kind - 

Cbartt; tsnw. •hn.nl.lo ml»l - 

Bu t 1[ uJi..i«U.o...loC* 
Kor ..oats, uor inojnnuit o et her lot. 
Th. toojo" o' teacher, .tall 1» dumb, 
Frontal. di-»r» rs* Using. W eoo.e, 

rii'i'iiii oi " """a 1 "' 

And mlrseie. no "ore he wrmnjht; 

11 tarily never fall — 

labor U wiUiin the .ell. 



! many they have 1,14 ° ut - ^"V 
n .g,,Lg4vcyard banquet It » the 
! eamo wiTh .pmtual ailmenU." 

,,.— "'Whoevorbecameamanof , 
influence by .itting undor the harrow of ( 
despondenoy ? What idle man ever 1 
1 « 1 1, li 1 el I t ho world, his friends or him- 
iein There ia nothing like action 
coupled with cbeerfuloeea. We eee 
it everywhere. Who U he .itting on 
that empty barrel ou the wharf! A 
man Witt uo enenrjr— J prey to grief. 
Who in that man with folded arms, 
.landing in the market place! A lazy 
do-little aort of a vagabond, wlto 
hardly oarnaliia bread and butter. Do 
you wish not to become ouch a charao- 
! terl Then aroUHc yourself '. away iVi-ni 
the'nnn-chair 1 . up lroin thogutter! out 
from the downy bod! Move your 



it would be unalterable mercy, com- 
pared with the burden of .heme and 
contempt that* 011 m,ut 

" My heart S toward the young yet 
Only when I look in the glaaa and aee 
bow the gray haira are coming on my 
head, do I know that I am growing 
old. By the beating of my heart I 
should never know it. My heart is to- 
ward tho young yet. Would that 1 
j reuU warn them ao that they would 
heed ■ but they hear mo, and they will 
go away and remember naught. They 
will follow their footsteps who are as 
to topple and go down to rum aa 



DH any Southern Workman ever 
hear of a man whose lime was ao 
valuable that he could not afford to 
waste it in making money 1 In theae 
money-getting days auch men are rare. 
Professor Louis Agaeaiz, whose por- 
trait you will find on this pi 
of them, lie is one of tho . 
of the age ; a man wjio has 
the highest honors from the 



eokrgy of this country. Ample 
mean* were furnished him for the pur- 
pose of hi* mission, which it was sup- 
l>oseu would occupy' two yearn, lie 
was so much pleased with the oppor- 
tunities offered in this country for the 
pursuit of bis favorite studies, and 
with the welcome which he received, 
that he decided to remain here to the 
>pe, 1 end of his day*. Haying received on 
' K ' honorable discharge from the Prussian 



sustained in hi* enterprise by the ten- 
der feelings of so many affectionate 
j friends. He knows he is loved ** weU 
as honored ; that conviction will pot 
the spirit of youth into his sixty 
ye***- i 



It. 



i«n'~ 7 — o- -r. , 
tbe sun is to rise and sbiue. 

« How th» World Judokj Curisti 
a sb. — There are 'persons who j....^ ... 
fhriKtians as a man would judge <> 
appKwho sliould enter an orcliard and 



[III! lllgUVIib UUUWie. ••"•7- - 

menta and learned societies uf 
who was urged by the Enioe 
poleon to accept - 
and lucrutivcH»08iti™, _ 

vieo* any civilized sovereigu woum uawreiioe ^(.-'u- '~"<-~' *; 
mSLs to secure; but who, umuovc*d vard Uiuvemty, where he has founded 

unu JS&3g Maaaachtiaetts, lias travelled all over the United 



; tlie r-iuperor i>a- : nonoraoie uisciuirge jrum . ruwiwi 
a most liononihle Government, he accepted the nrofes- 
ion, and whose »er- sorship of loology and geology in the 
1 sovereigu would Lawrence Scientific Scliool of Har- 



II en r y Ward Beeeher. 

We arc happy to introduce hero to our 
adcrs Rev. Henry Wanl Boecher, ol 
rooklyn, X. Y,wbo as a writer, ly- 1 
urn loctnrcr, phitlonn spi-nkcr and 
1l1.it orator, has- 1 



As 11 pi 



teller, 1" 



Unfl'Il State.. Au.l 
■r the productioa. of 
led and vigorous, so 
.•y, * "l* '" ill"' 1 ™" ""' 
glowinii description, and «|«irklin : .' 
with humor, we wonder »"l at the re- 
nark of a distii.gui.hed proh^-i. 
"Always n-.id what Henry \Nnrd 
Beetier writes;— agroc with' him or 
not, he has g»t to 1* rend." 

One of the secrets of his success is, 
that he has the best kiial of genius, 
a "genius for hard work;" lieing an 
indefiititiiblo student, without any 

syml«thy for drones. -Murk his 

words: 

"Slon seem nshamod of labor, and 
often you will find men who have uii.de 
,he,„*lvos twisted by labor bar. 
1 milt i M .,ibu.im-«..and anjust-U h.r- 
t.iue, who turn to their so"* and ray 
"You shall never do as I did ; v.,.. 
shall lead a dlfferenl life; you shall lie 



cd nil tlii 
They 



tbe polyp that jfl 



Oh, these rich men 
to lead a life of al 
that is a life of enias- 
and laziness. Like 
,.«its useless nn<l nasty 
ill jelly, all flabby, nc 
aid ois'ii. 



uts, and t 
ofnoearthlv 



i,,iie'le..,"iuii-eleless, simple gristle, and 
soft at tliat." 

Another secret of his success is, that 
he ia so sunshiny, ho|ieful and happy ; 
endeavoring to win sinners to Christ, 
by showing religion to be winsome I 
It is said that n " merry heart," waa |^ 
almost all the medicine his father, Dr. jn 
Lyman Heechcr, escr twk. Andith 
surely is the favorite medicine of tl 
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MSul.-dsta. 

It.voan, 1 



is, kick vonr fe 

cyolirhfi.sl a chance to nrrww 
nugh your veins, and the nirot Ilea- 
a cfmnco to circulate through- 



"Wh.ll ].o,.le 



,nke Ihi 



.aided i 



md dislsttch 
iiidgetunotb 

ive. Who 

Uncrgy 



whcJharrow 
.ouwill begil 
what you may 



the ground in] with n moilemtc salary, pnf. 

, pieks 'il| c, a dcv.K> hw life to lalvatieing t 

.loldfige/.than a of science .11 this country ^ 
walnut. He bites tt; it is sour audi >OT rvniemur what 
bitter; it puckers up his mouth, and caused a tew inont 
seta his treth 011 «lge. "Ha!" he says i that 1 n.lcssor Ap 
throwing the untimely Inut away. "I 



go stooping along 
seun'h ofthcin. . 
buril, green thing 



States with his students on scientific 
explorations, and has made the most 
,,„„,, lele mll.eli.,1. of sisviluclis _ ot 

'a nanicAwM natural history in tbe world. A few_ 
ra hi" a rc|..rt vears ago a wealthy gentleman of 
had predicted lioston |«id all the expen 
rreat tidal ir<trr 1 lessor Agaseir. an 



hrar then, sis uk of apples as Isiili 



llhl Ml 



llll.l mpiashCS, atel v e','i ia e.e. m laei i 
kind, and loan the orcbanls they bring 
the rarest fruits; mid when you go 
into ll»- roori where all these things 
are displaced, they seem to you attrac- 
tive and beautiful. 

"It seems to me that is the way a 
Christian church ought to roprcsent 
I he Christian life. Vou ought to pile 
up your apples, and isaira, and [.caches, 
and Holier., and Yc-clalilos, to show 
what is the pmitivc fruit of religion. 
Hut matiy i«ople in Christian lite ch. 
as fanners would do who should go to 
a show, and curry — one, pigweed ; an- 
other, thistles; another, dock ; at 
other, old hard html* of clay, _«..« 
should arrange these worthless things 
along the sides of the room, and mourn 
over them, "What sort of husbandry 

ould that bo ? Christiana arc too a|it 



butter, Small Ijcginnuigs end in large gnius. 
into tempting golden lunrps; A |s'iiuv well tiinu.l begin. 11 fortune. 
,„..,, Urii.u- the noblest Is-cls, Hesolve" then to do something, and 
aides of every v0 „ will bless us to your dying day tor 
'preaching thru faithful to you." 

ithor reason why Mr. Heechcr 
has such a magic sway over men, is 
his characteristic warm-hearted sym- 
pathy and broad humanity. He be- 
lieves that in tho words of Spnrgcon, 
" Religion is a dish to bo served hot," . 
that it is only as he is tenderly atfee- j 
tioruvto toward tho tempted and Btrug- : 
ling, that ho can most ofl'cctiially in-] 
fliielice them for good. This, with 
other churacteristicB, will appear lroin 
tire following selections: 

good advice!" No*w hear it. I tell you 
there is nothing in the world so prolit- 
ari.\u,V;arel.«.'aii able in. lying and stealing- 1 should 
to iei„x«tit the dark sale of religion not like to drop down now, hel. n. 1 
i„,lui ; eo„ve,-«,tio,,„,,d.,av,i„gl;" «..Ua,c,l I h" . sentence -so prohtab e 

"Xothingi ledi-a-i.eal.leh.ine in the beginning, but er, ..lire to be 1 It 

__T™»„ If bv tiod's lightning at the end. 

unt to'i-an gain fast, but you will lose lear- 
ahnnt it. I don't care to be re- fully and rapidly, 
with the state "la man's stonnu h " When suspicion begin, to touch you, 
er I have illsenoii.'h of inv own the end is near. 

,,, .ioiJe will rrat totrethar and "And when that time comes, if the 
ill and talk uU.ut other's rxvks would fall from their everlasting 
.1 about corpses, and how! beds and crush you and hide you, 



hiuk 



u.be.1 In 



it was feared j Hrazil, where'hc mi 
r nrnwrtv. and important discover 
destroved, and just started on am 
oald Be swept with other eminent 



places 



,h of this one. 
other, which looks yel 
bole iu it, but be do 
that menus; so he hit 
finds a worm. "Hah! i 
bdeedr he cries in da 

l&'to^ttVI^eo. So he con. '"'^S.'Tt^ihV'kc ST#%J^ * 

den..,, apple, Is-eause he has hs.kcs grea e. la. t . mght «\™ A gas- made known to him, he , 

lor them ui«)ll the gn.ond instead of averted , till at uisl, 1 juu ^ vmtirati „ lu! in tni , count 

on tlie trees above his h 

!^SoT,.sL?u"by-.i.'r^,,«; = t'rFmfr'h 

ones on tiie ground." ^ S« you^or {jftPJ> 



of 1'ro- 
-. p .-t or ten I 
existlition to | 
„auv new and 
He has now 




long 



lc. as thev the Cnite.1 State e-tenier . 

Sandwich Islands and go round the world. He is t 

on the l'nciflc <-<»i.t a devoted to the pursuit of «■ 

, ; nnd bow praycr-nicetinga is wholly deaf to the allur 
d in different plaei*, that this 

1 if .^uiil.le 1k> 



FOR SALE. 



r wealth. When the 



_ l roleww.r -Vgas- inane uw. » »" 

heard of'thia" excitement and. vestigations in this co.mtn lead 
;,u'ic,TS,c widespread alarm, by do- belicvo^at^ean advance 



State 



misc. - - — d — ■ _ . 1 . 

spread such a report, and no uoticc is 1 
would have been taken of it ; but the ant 
great fame of rrotossor Agassiz, and otln 



great 

by making thcl'nite.1 

permanent 
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■c thau salaries, and A , 

oliventional honors." And to 

SiySrtZ ™"^ ^^™Z V-SBSSt natural,,.. 
m ^ T'' " PWBS 23^ Z onward IhV g^ftlS ^Sybcly " heSys, " who b inter: - "° W 



ESTABLISHMENT, 

HAMPTON, V*.. 



mid reveals 




inter- 

W -"^ m " mrrn«o7;"dull1on7." A wri,e?"in 

ing presse.1, also «io« o|«n, dlaeloaiiif " 1,1 , , 1801 . H , ■„ , " Every Saturday,"*in which paper this 

a splendid golden crown studded witl. Agassi. „f French de- portrait of him originally appeartsi, 

jewels. Nor i- .hi- all ?a^Satl«* ~T* "The Uly-e. of « 

spring Wing tonehcL hidden in the ""M"™ f f y n „^ rctmg, never heating, alwaya the 

centre is found a magnificent rfiam.m,/ ilM.JjjrW.Wj.'g^gE. „ ir l y life friend of man, always the adorer of 
„'„.. So ' is with every trut^ind He 1 , tmgii hs ^ God, our afetio M , w.she hope and J^-J^ 

promise of Ood's word, — a treasure as «JH^ ^jJ"^ 1 fj^^roolilgv. prayer, follow him on his advcnturoll. * .,.iarw* w. J 
within a treasure. The more we ex- b J° , ^2^°T^m3>W^&i way. Never before was a man vowed . 
^^^^^t^ '^X wT»nt to «he lt o th. wor-hip of ah.tr.et actenee . 



ntXE OT CHARGE. » 
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HAMPTON, TrU, APRIL, 



There are Gains for all onr Losses. 



There are gaina for all oar lu— n — 
Tbera an balma for all our pain ; 
'But wlten youth, the dream, depart*. 
It take* aometlUng- from our heart*, 

We are ■tron^er, and are betUr, 
Sini'^rCllhat » "meting Ir^eet' 



Something bcaaltr..] la vaniabed. 

And we .Igbfor it In vain; 
rVeUhoIditewrywbere, 
m tlte earth, aod in the air, 
But It imareofMa again. 



Hampton and its Snrroundlngs. 



they are inatrnetpd In practical ArtiT- 

tillery, mounting and dismounting 



heavy ordnance, Beige guna 
tan, practice with field 



batteries, 



sioned officera and such of the 
rate* a* wiab to avail themselves' 

its advantage*. The school ia nov 
its fourth year of successful operat 
Among the many objects of in 
eat in and about the Fort, are 



rf and - modem, of gun, carriage*, shot 

n and shell, gunpowder, etc. It U kept 
i. j in excellent order, is open to strangers, 
ter- and ia an interesting and instructive 
the 1 place to visit. 

t 



Fort Monroe 



the first head- 



expeditions that were sent daring the 

war, to the Southern State*. So cora? 
pletely did its possession control the 
commerce of Virginia, that it almost 



I Old P< 



jorLint fortification in the United 
States, and before the Rebellion, was 
considered im| regnable. The wonder- 
ful improvements in heavy ordnance 
and armor-phted veasela that were 
called forth by the necessities of the 
war, have shown, however.as at Forts 
Sumpter und Pulaski, that stone walls 
are no match for iron-clad vessels. 

Fort Monroe was first constructed 
for the protection of Go* port Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth, and at the begin- 
ning of the war had cost the govern- 
ment two and one half millions, Ita 
area embraces about seventy acres, and 
in the centre it has a ^Magnificent 
parade-ground, finely shade* with live 



gni 



alls of the fort are built of 1 
supported by heavy earth- ] 
rks, and are about thirty-five feet; 
ght. The fort is surrounded by 



about ten feet deep at high water. On 
tlif side next the sea, there is a water | 
battery of forty-two embrasures. 

The fort has three entrances for; 
teams, and one for foot passengers. | 
One of the former has a draw-bridge, 
and thcothers are easily removed incase 
of attack. During the war, the fort 
was garrisoned by the 'id. Penn. heavy 
Artillery, and the Post was the bead- 
quarters for supplying the army of the 
Potomac, and that in North Carolina. 
When the Penn. Artillery was mus- 
tered out at the close of the war, they 
were relieved by the 5th. U. 8. Artil- 
lery. When Gen. Grant was made 
Secretary of War ad interim by Preai- 1 
dent Johnson, he conceived the idea of 
establishing an artillery school at thia 
place. For the rei|x>iuuble duty of 
organising this school, he selected *Maj. 
Gen. W. F. Harry, Col. of the 2d. U. 8. 
Artillery. Gen. Barry U an expert- 
e need. and accomplished artillery offi. 
cer. Duruur the early part of the war, 
he organftml tlie Artillery Brigade of 
the army of the Potomac, having his 
camp of instruction near Washington ; 
he was subsequently ordered to duty 
in the army of the West, a* Chief of 
Artillery on the staff of Gen. W. T. 
Sherman, under whom he strved with 
distinction till the close of the war. 
The school was organized and formally 
opened on tlie 1st. of April, 18tJ7. It con- 
siataoffive artillery companies, one bat- 
tery for each of the five regiments in the 
service, with a full complement <>t offi- 
cers. The staff consists of Gen. W. F. 
Barry Commanding and two staff offi- 
cera, who are sujfcrintcndents of in- 
struction in the practical and theoreti- 
cal course, besides the Adjutant, Quar- 
termaster, and Commissary of the Post. 

The object of the school is to give 
1st and 2d. Lieutenants of the Artil- 
lery arm of the service, whether grad- 
uates from West Point, or appointed 
from civil life, a course of instruction of 
one year's duration, in the different 
branches of their profession. For this 
purpose, the Captains of Batteries are 
constituted instructors, under thedirec- 
tion of the staff. 

The course of instruction at thia 
school U similar to that adopted at 
West Point, and is very severe. It 
consiste of Military History, Law, 
Engineering, both ancient and modern. 
Ordnance and Gunnery, and the higher 
branches of mathematics. 




"So naval vessel is more distin- 
guished than the United States Steam- 
ship Brooklyn, whose picture we print 
on this page. A naval officer has 
kindly favored ub with the main facts 
in her history. She is what is called 
a " screw sloop," carries 25 guns, and 
was built at Brooklyn, N. Y7, in d858. 
After cruising in the Home Squadron 
for a vear, under Capts. D. G. Farragut 
and W. S. Walker, she was -plated in 
the U. S. blockading fleet and was in 
active service during the entire war. 
In 1862, she assisted in the capture of 
"New Orleans. Captain T. T. Craven 
' was her commander then, and she tost 
nine killed and twenty-six wounded, 
besides being struck eighteen times by 
round-shot. The nextyearsheeruised 
along the Texas coast, under Commo- 
dnre"Bcll. At the capture of Mobile, 

1864, under Capt. James Alden, she 
was struck thirty-one times, by shot 
and bad eleven men killed and 'forty- 
three wounded. Many more of her 
sailors would have been killed at this 
time, had they been placed on the 
lower deck instead of in the ringing. 
Near the end of the war, in January, 

1865, the Brooklyn was present at the 
fall of Fort Fisher. Soon after, she 
was attached to the South American 
Squadron, under Rear Admiral Godon. 
This fine old ship etill plows the waves 
in European waters. Capt. -Bryson is 
her first officer. 

On the fourth page of this paper is a 
picture of a vessel very unlike the 
Brooklyn. It is called the Morning 
Star. What sort of a region is she 
sailing in, and who arc those strange 
creatures we see drawing her towards 
the shore? The land is an island fur 
away in the waters of the South Paci- 
fic, and the people are the natives of 
that region. That ship was built by 
Sunday-school children in this coun- 
try to earn- missionaries to those Mi- 
cmnesian islands that theneople there 
might hear the gospel. The children 
built the vessel by saving their ten- 
cent pieces and putting them into the 
contribution box. She set sail from 
Boston, December 1st, 1856, and for 
nine years she was a messenger of glad 
tidings to the heathen. Many hearts 
were niide happy by the first Morn- 
ing Star. When she became unsea- 
worthv, the children built a new vessel 
of the same name. That, too, has passed 
away, and ndw a third Morning Star ia 
sailing on the deep. 

The world will need the staunch 
war-ship for many a year to come; but 
God speed the time when only the ves- 
sels or peace slutll be seen, ana the na- 
tions shall make war no more. 



Tub last Legislature of North Caro- 
lina resolved to try an experiment in 
nder a system called 
Hereafter.thecity 
will be carried 
ten Aldermen 
course each party 
nen. Under the 
can vote for ten 
■, if he* desires, he can vote for 
one man ten times. If he has two 
friends whom he wishes to be elected, 
he may vote for each five times, and so 
on, according to the same principle. 




Imlcj 

ive Vo 

ciplcs of Republican Government. We 
shall watch theex^riment in Wilming- 




- 



building platforms for guns, and in 
the school of the soldier and battalion. 
At the end of the year, the class is 
examined, and diplomas awarded ac- 
cording to their respective merits. 
Such as do not pass a satisfactory 
examination, are\required to remain 
another year and go through the same 
course of instruction. There is also a 
school for instruction of non-commia- 



Public Library and Reading-room 
and the Military Museum. The 
library has been selected with especial 
care, and contains valuahle works on, 
military history and engineering, dat- 
ing back two hundred years, as well 
as more recent publications on these 
subjects; and also a miscellaneous 
collection of hooks for general reading. 
The museum contains specimens of 



The Artesian well, which is now 
being bored within the Fort walls, is 
also an object of interest. It has 
reached the depth of about 1,000 feet 
without a supply of water being 
found. The water used at the Fort 
is caught in cistorns, or condensed 
from the sea water of the moat ; and 
this **n. it is hoped, will furnish a 
more certain and acceptable supply. 



superseded the 
along the eoas 

the war; and the* memorable bati 



TnB London police force consists 
of 26 superintendents, 257 inspectors, 
955 sergeants, and 7,922 constables. 
The most inflexible military discipline 
is maintained, the city is carefully 
districted, and telegraph wires, run- 
ning underground, connect each dis- 
trict with headquarters. 

Thb coal beds of Missouri i 
to cover an area of 2,700 square i 



between the Monitor and Merrimac, mostly in the northwest, 
which inaugurated a new era in the j T 



history of naval waitare, took place 
in sight of its walls. 



A man's pride shall bring him low. in S 



Two women in "Wisconsin have j 
earned $2,600 the past season by ke»p- ] 




sly tent ua a 



THE 



H *' 



ittuthtm JjUrltman, 



Terra. •. 0!!B DOLLAR. 



to'ereesTroniamient, ami even eh^nut \ Hsmptoo, M, 
..chool buildings. The popidauon of Brans- lo,™ tin. w^. 

2,200,: and the school kind ever held in \ ir^vnia 



1 aught we can 
of thla 
" Peek, 



..and the school ! kind ever held in Virginia sj°o. 1 
stored i. about , Esq, County Superintcndc J"™ ,_L 

« is sometliing aided. Kesolutioas were-adop.e.' en °.™T 
t the interest in ing the present school system of tuC ' ' 



F, B. MAB811ALU B«<— '—a*- t0 ope „ M » br.neh«L ^'^hire, i^Sun, J"e ""pi children to le.rn.Tfow any one, after an £T praS f"™er purlta, -ho f i 

■" 1 c>M«^ Sever,*-, 

" i,1 « a ^STMfifftff3 Zk» «, fuUv n«t the wnnU of the ^^Sooat Saving. Bank. One hard- I school system. Tbe whito attendance is ^,,-™.~ . . ™_ _ r . 

matter through two .essim..., - 
passed the Hill for the .pportion- 
itof the Agricultural College Laud 
ScripVof which the. state', amou-' " 
allllo.OOO acres. One third of this 
•pari for the use of this instkutiot 
der llic charge ufa Isjard of seven Curators 
I'residenU or the State 
,. „Jueation and Agriculture, 
of our students earned fourteen 
' - ic printing-ofnec last month. 

Agricultural. 

I AND MAS AO KM EST 




. ,„ «uch thing as a universal 
,,„„,., plow because the objects orthc farmer are 
I "In so various. At one time he .ccks merely j 
of'our to Imrv the 80.1 and weals, »t another, 

1 s the chief end. It la occs- 

sluilf ' 
irfaec 

'nthcr. Now a* required Beep, 
rbich wlU follow a comma. 
1 the dirt twice as high J* 
throw,*! over upon the In- 



|,ii[\, ri/.stiou is the chief end. It 
-ionaliv ni-cesssrv to turn the fnrr 
[pose the greatest pos-aibl 



tilling pi ^ 

New Orlealrs. 1 usual so as to iiirowpt »>a ..p.™ — - - 

We pnl.li.il. hv permission, a part of a ,.„,„, Then suls.nil.-rs are ne.-h-d 

hater received hv a Northern gentleman to loosen the lower layer without l.u-™* 

an intelligent mechanic who wen, 
South to establish himseir. It will Is- ( ., ji> „ j K.ach oribcsc .lith reiit ends has 
read with interest as a frank r.ee exprcs- ju .^.^.n.,,,. partem l.-.-l adapted 1" it" 
.ion of opinion by .n honest lul.iring man attainment. Hut on small lame. » !.. »• 
wri.^ Z an mtimate friend. 1, 1. .iat.-l the work to Is- 
New Orleans, March 1J, 1K.3: . 
1 1t may not be oninf Rating t . 

know how I view the stat. ofailan - ic'". , N , ,.„,.„,,. « 1. i, 1. ,„i> t" all i*.. »v. 

how I lite the eilv a»l It* p. ••)-•• !*• „„,,„ , '„ ,„ I, i -laial liavivat md 

not meddle in imv wsv with tl - 

bat attend to my own aflairs, a 
this is I think hut rig 



clmraeter, It will la- most profitable 
the farmer not to own all these isiltcm". 
to stu.lv carefullv the principles of 
i.. ,„ oil ..lows a hkc. 



jf the Kn . 'liiuiii "Saving" 

ml Trust Company, by an act "f <-'«"• 
ws which was signed by Abnihaiii 
imoln, April 8d, »«>. The tu-t J.m- 
iled titty trustws, I'rom various scc- 
iiu of tlio country, who were well 
jwn lot thoir fiimueial ability am 
Iho life-long friends of thn colored 
It also directed the institution 
to receive on deposit, any sum of 
money ollcred by |>-r»oii« who hud 
bi-cn 'slaves, or their .l. s. cn.lonts, and 
to invest such money ill the slock", 
bond-. Tiviwurv not™, or other securi- 



! tlH! UllitOll 



icndisl the cln 



the 1" 



Virginia. 

,-l>A*C»nrTUira!!IO«ES_TII«"> a.tsK 
IT NonroUt — "TALL OiKS rilOX LITTLE 
ACOES8," ETC. 

Mr PE.VE Ma. KnlTnB,_l think nil your 

hundied. or tl, and" of I low... I <- 

,n'. iv-t. il in what can be said nlmut the 
„!',',..',■ inatterM of the lately email, ipatcl. 
im.l especially concerning this brsuch i 
their Savings Hank. 

In December, 1WH, a hank wm i aptw 
for the colored people of Norfolk, un.l 



. reflwtor 
.which is 

A tiling gtcaflV lleeile.1 

mme'othe'r churches in til. city. The 
Percy, Cuklt,. wholeco-tur.lielioiise.ass.a.e-l.^ »!■ ■; 
FnEEnM^'sBASa, " &*<*£&?$££*£i^!!iSl 

NoaroLK, Va., April 1, 1872. 



They know the 
the couutrv I came from (Boston, 
have alwnys answered .pi, -te 



,pd,. 



upon'the siuiple'of t™ mmild-boanl, which 
«•), ; |ic ,. it |„. r ,„ gradually sl„l«-.l that the 



r i'i .'•!'•'.' i 



'slav, 
tfioj 
e glad of i 
s-ing made 
in the hojie , 



Apt 



_ r — a of Gem B. K. Bull 
MaJ. llcorgi. J. Carney, 1'ral.h 
Charles Spencer, now of the II 
• lirnucb, Cashier. 
.,, bnymg t heir . r|)( . business of the bank . - 

ow -iorkl-lty. u,.,!,,, tl„. soldiers and theirf.mil. 

■ tmnsfcrreil to ho ,i„| K ,sit,sl their 1«. unties, pay, . tc., for their 
here it hns since u]lli i the dejioBiu rcaeh.sl, within sis cowg thi. 
cipal offico and i months about »*,u00. Meanwhile, the I l arge , „ ,| 



North Carolina. 

ate letter from the western part 

jtat* contaius niauy interesting 

>f I facta. The wriu-r says: 

" The people litre are so poor that they 
<1 1 cannot help themselves. Shoemaking is 
>r the principid emiiloyine'it aside fi'-in fai'm 



r sppreci- 
ing»:IIHI. 



|; hot they fe.1 

../"iSmc div' l«-ing 
partiallv paidWor tlieir slave... They ad- 
mit as soon «p tile negro has had tune to 
realize his position, he will Is- a l« tt, i man 
ind a greater prodi 



lor ai ..if „,.,„....— -- 
$l.r,siha.lls-enalr.:i,lvi 
pl.slgisl.so that «ls)Uttl.»- •— 
rnise.1. The Mil showed th 
atioil of the position hv contrili 

and hv pledging about $200 more. T ni « ! Uu . PoHth will iiecomc t 
a 1,'1,,.,-alitv la-i oud all prnisc.and argues n of w , rrecdom. 

,11 for the' conUnue.1 prosperity of the , |)ow , wi „ „.„ 
..mgr. Ration. , ] .nd what I think. As 

A portion of this amount was given nj ,,, Bre „. rJ 

friend, of the enterprise who were present, ^ ,, sve 
and who, catcliing the enthusiasm o! the ; J^Un, 

T— congregation, Mpeil them with libera Mcri &t tim 

'»•"• • f hands, but the greater share was assumed h , 

U, mJfO for g„g»,i. m tl„ in-elve". M»y T ,, p „ . pDe .r. to be no trouble or 

children. IJilite num s-r own on, fri ,.„,,, , lf thc in the North have eon- ,,„„.„„ ,hc black, and 

on. acres of land ; but by t.ieir «> tri |„ ltC( , ms-rsll,- to the enu-nnase. , novor ,„ rc hram | , Ton l of co 

laging they g. t but little in return H .» s.-rvices, were opened ^ Tne „ hi ,„ ,„, 

Ir labor. All the pig", and the few „f a,, auth, ,,,. hv the choir ,„,, the bUck , (lo „, 

they own are allowed to ro c at th , llireclio „ „f p. 1, Frost sn.l by or ro „^ tWre „ . das. of I 

-- so they get no manure and hut lit- .„,.„„„„. fu i lo ^e.i byr.»duigoflhe.Scn|v , jtM .1,0 will insult. ny one eitl- 

Trnrt Company ;lc milk from the cows, slid the pigs, when . R F j Adams, and prayer by or v.-.k- thov are' the one. that . 

■ 5, l»f>S, ' kilh.l, are worth little or nothing. 1 onr ™ r J ■„ 



t I have . 
nr. A elass, tin 
' P™" "-) nciple arc very happy and ind 
e prest-nt, Kg j^ Te lMnK d-a,. t t 

» •■ tbc i S3 own deaUov U> work out. 

nd opi«>rt,i 



an unbroken land. 01 



i'l.i- 1. leaking up makes the plow sunns 
what harder to draw. , . . „ 

2,1. Ka-et,, the team depend" pneei -all.. 

.1, the "Hal", "f the H* ••ntt.ng 

,,1-e. Hv eareful measurements of the 
tones it ,s proved that the .treiigth or the 
t.--mi i- in , uilvsi. nt in cutlingtbe ground, 
just „s in w.iis a -pad.- the -r. at. st )»»• r 
is „-,.! in foitii,g it thneigh. and ** •» 
UtUnttand liiruing the soil.. The point 
ihould Uierefore la- sloping and 

3d The weak spot in an ordin«rily well 
de plow is in the beam «t ite Jnnctiou 



sharp. 



leatll, 



rithtlH 
H. 



dcrcd. It she 



. prsctically 



i .muiged ' that theleast possible hirce : 
mitred to draw It. To this end these 
. soinU shonhl be in a straight line, 
cl'v the forward end of the tnree-chaiu, 
-lcvis. .nd Ihini, that part or the .bare 
h is the centre or rcsi.tani*. Tlie 1st. 
Doint is higher when the furrows is 
is shallow. 



transacting hufti^ 
branches, now thirty 
thccompaiiyoccupyc,.! 
inga many of which a 
corporation. 

The stntUties of tl 
steady increase of btwi 
' ig iKiunlnrity 



wncd hv the g , 



'•six 'sfs 

j:..ssi.-r 1 "a"-S 

BBS . BBS 



whose benefit it 1 
pnhlidicd reports, 
of seven yonrsfflif 



.ud«h The ! "Pne depodton, April, M 1BU, »1S«, 

'* » '* rW ! "Tne'depeall. of the colored P«or-l-f J»Ve, 
during the «sven vers, averaged tMMKc 

*>£» e-ltBS each year, ami the average or deposits 

Lira- . . . . «A-W- t .blch .how. thebank 

sv,a,n..*e~i™»» «lg* I",, growing u, the eonfldenee of the, «.> 

To lay this large amount, the WBTk k , securing more wal more W 
had in stocks, bonds, mortgage., bull* ' patronag.-. Norfolk BnKb hw paid to 

1 --1 ^o^nw. nn (lint l.= n .tr»tiu SU.HIK..37 in lIlUTCSt 



them. We are told that most of the ( ^ l»wne • ^ in Kew York 

' ' 1 ' . -...thy with , for , inc0 emBK .,p ! ,t,on j person leave, 

thc-Ku-Klua Many outrage, have been , £ ^ te ed place ot worship, ^ ~ ^fSSSi a negro 

committal. A eomprmy or tint .1 State. > ^ m)am in the de«rt, have , taMe him . I have seen 

troop, la here at present 1 th, uk :Jtt , (| , oir be „ , nd ,-, ore , yet M . y Vork ^, ij„,ton. 

pity that wmc or the soldier, tent South ud wrttiug .nd working j ""^ of ,„,,„ here I 

-r^Tre 1 <°> • "»"~" h -- • M " uv ° f "'T ? IS eonraglng, »<1 th. 
cjpecttowe it «>ioon, aunt had nttlc „ HU £ uS,,,. . 



rss^sz ass. .t^vsg ^ 



ing. ontl other availuhle a 



day by 1 



j as command 1 
« growing thinner t 



tl'l J&M heyoml all ItalkMlitiw. J ttutn ■«• V""'^'" ^ h eln"'intera't 
Notaaollarofunvdc,««itor-.moncv the eU> tt i^^^SSjS and 
b» heoit (oaf .incc the Unk o,s.-nccl ; all to "gutor and .nr., «;l the prmeip. n u 
poaaihle atifegunrtl. havo been a 
by Congrew, until Ibo imtttut 
now a« aafe a» the gov 
make it. Intoreat «t ail . 
regularly paid on all ncconnt. of u 
dollareand upwnrila, tho whole nmon... , .,,„ «„,„ 
of interest mid thus fur, reaching the , f„ r cismple, 
«norinou..umof*2t!2,879.82. the "i Children 

Tho svatom onVhich thn bank w 1 "Humble Son. or wu 
MSSi G purely demoemtie, aeek- 1 » W^ntorlng Pilgrln»,» " 



c o|«tled ; all I" regu ar »~ ™,t or iWalU i 

MM applied ^ e "T"" ' T 

ustitution to 1 ' l ^Cort& of over t,20 



of the scholar, leaving 

woVk'on the planUliona We K-gnn 
school with twenty, and »t one time there 
were one hundred awl twenty n.me. on 
the roll. The people have not acemcel to 
take the Interest In our work that we ex- 

I *We L pnbli.h, by request, a notice of the 
.nnual examination of the colored pni-lie 
-, !„.,,;. ,,f Wilmington. It was wnttcn 
bv Hon. S. N. Martin, mayor of tho city, 
for the "Post:" 

"On Kridav. March 29th, we had the 
pleasure to attend the examination " 



1 had nttle 
All 



faith that they should 

hail come to till, happj — w- , tms 

muiy dhuvlipointmentt and di.cour.ge- . opposuion republican.; there h.' 
- -^now they could see bow OoS'. . .^'u™ ik. »» f. 

led them all the w.y, and they 



knife which run; in front of the plow. If 

- .1 Y I ™ thisknihi is perpendicular, tho sod u «o 

■eat beside him. I have seen that done ^ ^ ^ RM furrow ,„,|,|. „,, the st- 
olid and prevent, it from lonuug com- 
"The rtate or affair, hero » very e„- j UM if „,,, wu U . r » so 

)ur.glni!,iwl the renvaly for .11 existing M w nm ,„„,,.,. tb e nd, the Jtat 

,-IIs is time. ■ .1 wi ]i i^ 



— .-There is a political wargoing on here; 

tin. happy hour through ; ^ j. x^^ecn ..IministraUon republ 
1 ... ».,.,,) s ,.„d di-saiunui,-- , . 



tutod nan lea tnem an me 
said. The Lord bath done great thing, for 
u. whereof we are glad.' 

-We have no. .bout 200 mran.ra.and 
as we are entering upon . now iierlod of 
OOI htotOTj-, we m laboring uld i praying 
that it may be one of frv.it. unto God." 



„ „ offer no simiiorting 
ler to the secon.1 furrow.and the result 
_ iat .tvte of plowing which completely 

tions, .nd more are expected ; a reeling of ' ^, ^ of lurrow , thc iJowvdron* 

uneasines. prevula. .Udilv, and, in ground free frorrf 

"Theeltyof New Orlr»ns is a very lively should «<.:ma-lv require tt) 

pl.ee; thc streets In the bu.ines. portion 1 ' htM . ir.plo ' 

[re quite clean, but the by-street, and he hel<L ^ \^ 

places ue fearfully dlty; for ^their own . »s , , „ 

Section and safety thej onght,to be kei* I «■ 



incline, to fall over t^ 
oniUpoint,itis,,tr„r 
dly ailjusted. In the 

"the nice and 



discovery of dofU_. 
.H-rf.-et adjustment of every part «»•'-, •- 
is much iicccaity tor skill a.,,1 mi,., He 
gi-nce a. in inyenUng and manufacturing 
the implement. 













Domestic and Forelg* Hewn. 
uncAt matter* abaorb the attention oft] 
iu New Haw 



uievUrut, awl KliotU laland 
aue. AU thna* aUtea went I 
if we nut; heller* the frtci 
U all three are In f 
But there axe 



ltem.1 



re many potilietaiie acat- 
-, who denim the election 

Chm Bervle. Reform, uiri Free 
Trade, and they will rnvjbebly 
e.ud,,l.te for rSen-1-lent. Tbe 
mil . i-lv wntilnet 
I--, tlin, they wlll 
perhaps they will cheewe tbe 
J»-- — ' *i nemil. ilu. The 

-lphla In 



IX-mocrat. are 
1 candidate will 
have their convent,.,,,. ,md 



.il„.,li,><,. Meanwhile Wal |«i]illeal conva—. 
Iua U very active, CM*. Ully In tin- SrUlli. 
Men are |rreedy after office, and much cacite- 
raeut prevalle. 

Arrant* at YVashinK1i>n do not at jrreaent 
.,ttr.iet Ihv e.],ee,al sttenlii.ll ,,f tin- (ml. In-. 

TV Cent.* A ?.-le 'i-.e-t, - -till -n.ler 

iuveOJe. l> by tl.e null.,-; hut few new 

f.,. t„ l„, sever ai« U-illL' elicited. It «» 
;,l • .„.■ Utile, that ('..ii-f. " wiitiM licUe 

!■' ailt-ataf Itt le[;i-lal i liji U|-Ul ,l,e Tar, It, 

-fi.llliat lea am! cil-ie u.nilil !*• |.U e.) ,„i 
,1,,. f,-e li-t; but uoliilNK aaaa-.,i,in.l.-l.,,l „, 
l.,ti. > tliiiia- !'■', t"-'i ,i 

.bid. loov. u...;.. j - 1'« ':" iWin 'i 

■'"'f'7? r i° U 'b3 '' l- " ; re°i 



t mystery which I i 



tbo fanner. 

" I Iuti 
who kopt 
needed help; ami new that they are 
weak and need help, I keep them. 
This in my debt, toward which I |tay 
two gnutehcn a day. Tito third Jfttr 
of groschou, which I lend away, I 
s-*.,„l for my chiltlrcn, that tbey may 
receive Christian ittatnictioii. Tliia 
will conic handy to nic antl my wife 
when wo get old With the last two 
groseh'-n I maintain two aick sisters, 
whom I could not be comix-llnl to 
keeji; this I give for the Lot-it's sake!" 

The king, well pleased with the an- 
swer, aaid, — 

" llravelv spoken, old man. Now I 
will also give you something togtieas. 
Have you ever seen me ljeforc '( " 
" Never," said the farmer. 
"In less than live minutes 
see me lifly titnea, and carr 
" lifty " 



would Hock about him, to be fed and | 
carwaed from hia h 
old blind gooae, of I 
found novv.ii ' 
one of then 



(Tuiltlrett's Jlrprtmttlt. 

mre kind, that ia 

Children : — Hero i« a story found nowhere in the. world eicejiraon 
little boy and the " trade- one of theae Ialnnda, whore they are. 
ich ia a eennon for little . very wild. ThU old gooae which Mr. 
Wo hope that every .Moult hail tamed, waa ao fpnd of an 
ho reads it will try to old dog of bis, that he would never 
• leave him. He never cared to etay 
with the other geese. It waa very 



of it~.ii: 



bright faces the 



vhTcb ia God's own " trade mark." ' funny to aee thia old dog and blind 
Trade-Marka H 00 * 6 »' w »y« together When the dog 

Trade-Barm ran (oo fast for the goose to keep ap 

A bright little four-year-old boy wtth with ),,,„, w „ u](1 flv up in ,l, e „•„., 
whom I am aenuatntetl, asked his „„d always light jtie't itl.ead of the 
mother the other day what waa a trade- dog, and then tbe dog would trot 

mark ; ahcexplai 1 tint it was it mark »|,; nit „!,,«] v . and the "Id gooae would 

or design "f some kind which nianti- waddle bv his side. When Mr. Mof- 
facturcrs placed upon articles they fit took bis daily bath in a licaut .nil, 
made, so tliat everyliotly might know, clear pond in a shallow cave near the 
thejr saw the marlc whose work f house, the goose always took lf» bath 
d wouhl swim about with 



At night 



ndresaed hf ob 



iota 



..tl.. 



his leg i 



their cry 



- which 



Ood'atnidc-mark; 
I sees .that, He'll know 1 
,11 ! I think the little fol 
ur ' grander truth than he k 



o take so mucn 
I dive i 



' How foolish 



Idle which I 




,.l,|...i 



,.1 tl,. 



,.| thi 



villlvincnib.- 



ut his clotl 
The '■ Hi 
of the .leal 
of his kill 



turtle that would 
>, hut this I did nc 
olulu Friend," in a 

.Molilt, tpenjti, 



th< 



poop* 

dun, I, : 



The Baneoramter Gull. 

Tlie Old wlvea ait on tbe beaeing brim, 

Wbiu-breaded In the sun. 
Preening, and amoolblng ibeir featbera Sne, 

And leajkung, every one. 
Tbe aDOwy kittia akca overhead, 
■ With beautiful beaks of W ,sd. 
And winga of delicate gray oi - 

rkvat, Tlrteolog while they 
And a frotlab giiiUemot, awtmaii 

Though heavy, and chunay. an 
Joins in with a will when be heart 

'Gainst tbe Bnrgwnarter GuU. 
JTor every aea-blrd tar and near, 

With an atotn of brain. In ita denll. 
Know plenty of reaaona for hue and tear 

Of the Burgomaster QulL 
The black chicks gather, with plume, so rich, 

And the coot, in twinkling line, j 
And tbe awiB and .lender watch-witch, 

Whose neck like silver shine* ; 
Dig eider ducks, with their cap. pale green 

And their salmon-colored veaU ; 
Arid gay mergansers .ailing between. 

With their long and guttering create. 
Buttheloonaloofontheouteredge 

Of the noury meeting keep*. 
And laughs to watch them behind tbe ledge 

Where tbe lagg breaker .weepe. 
They scream and wheel, and dive and fret, 

Aa.l ami inuaa,-!* blue'they get 

To feed tbeir young at home : 
Till hurrying in, the little auk 
ldir.es. that benumbs, 

e their elamorons talk, — 
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NCE 




" replicl : it is true of you also. You all bear , h'ii 

God's trademark, He hits set it upon says, '• One characteristic of this gcu- 
< pocket, 1 every one of you, and wherever lb- ih'-mim has not been noticed, lie was 
lew gold flu-la you "lie will know He made fri,.,,,| to the little birds, and wouhl 
with hia i yon." Never forget this, but to live not allow e|«irt»mcn to war)der ... 
.t.iui.liol — tl'," where-, r lie may lind you. hi. r.imhu with their fowling pieces. 1 



He will ghufle tW lffl i l His work! The 'little bird, showed that th.-y 



, Prcsltbeituf the/T„ul. New rules ha 
been imsaed, an«l4»-4a hocad tbe road U 
u ll-e liuntU of hi-ueat men. 
i winter liaajteen very severe, antl the 
t i. ,itu,-„.dl^au.. U. hear of tea a-al 
ami thai Ihe „r,.,i,..l fi,,/, ,, tt it .! ■ |e 



a,h--l with snow, .ml in o 
arc lining much damage. 
TKaatBI.K earth., n-ki 



lior-l ths'i. antl I am 
I bill you ndicu." 

With ail ni* Might. 

Look at that Itoy! lit. is a Btoilt. j 
gfcllow.und oneof tbcshari«at in : 
vorksbop. Hut he Will not serve j 
our purpose: he mirat be dismissed." i 

aWhyt"Iinqnlred. 

" l(et-.iu«e lie does not work irilh nil 
At'., mii/l.l. -lust watch thedrowsy, ill- j 
ilitl'erciit way in which he handles his 1 
tools. He is thinking about something 
else all the time." This was saitl lo me 
the other day) by one of the proprietors 



t 



l-illi hi-ni |v.|.li> M.i i t it -!Mli. tin- Owfii- 

llr.vr V.dif, in l..»wi:r ( 'iU.r-rhi:., w iu . . inil.-.l 
ike whi. h .lt.Ktr..>«l •-.„„. il.iily 



li,.-, ,tn,l «t.,ii,.l,.| uletmi il,r -.urn' t,i>iiiL-.'r --r ii'iti.ukt.l. 

,htv»i.». Thn-e i.i.mi..-.! :n..i Httv-m..- .n*. ••.\.» , .n..t «> nmHii«troi.jrti»« 

tun • 1.1,1. k- tt.-if .■..imti-.i ni i--.tif ('in.', iin-i .tit inrili nf inin«>-o- It in 

.i lit-., .i,.. ,.,-..i„. t.» ti„. .. . . r .. . 1 . 1 a. , 



_ oxtun^ive nnwliiuonhoj', na be 
[nt'tcil nic through the cminiioiw 
icn, "You niUHt nxiuire great 
itrtli of muscle iu vour workmen,'' I 



hy ll»e ,:x- Zf 



":.y^' ^'«rs*-: 



t rLTIXG-riBU. 



arppreciated his kindntss and prot,tc- 
tloli. by fltwking to his farm : and the 
douht plover eaajeettllv l-s,kc-i up to him as 
their friend. We do not think that 




l tine, but tloin-, lmml ^ a|a .|j,ht noble lives, let it grow a „y jart ,.1' the Sandwich Islands ctii 

V" Tt brt, V b-i-b'-T bf'-hter, to the h, r of- comistrc with Kahuktt for such exbibi- 

' Sr*.''"v lltetlrent Mamifacturer, who litis put tions of civilization in horses.., utile. 





Adams Express Company. 



How Monkeys are Captured. 

Thougl^we do not claim jo be dV | fcHtCVs'tradc-mark n|«nih'ini,thougli Thosh, 

\Va-hn,^t,,n, ! say 



StJIiuTrisI ""tainhi" ciplea ->f Darwin, yet we cannot but -„,.,„j H . w „„|,| „„, |,: lv ,. kaiown what 

rum, i say that the following explanation ot worJs ,„,.„,„. | >llt if | 1C fu]B |. JJ- 



...1. N» in 



the method of eatching monkeys (..kiwh 
;^;~.ti Btn.ng rwemhluneo hctween tbea«3 



iin;iU mill nien- 
Monkcv» are i-rvtty 
Tb« thv famiHes are r 
no7n^im r ^ iiiiig.lian it evcroccun 

BlrCharl,-. w, i»,!k,- , .hmx! h lii-t- ;i li.'m, ht»1 the ffti 

fUwt Itl-iUtntilill ill till' lh.it.--- nf ClmiiiiiiUM Hi- -M ,.,'.,_ f., u . .I,,.-*' 

<.lh.-r ih«y hy intr-hniiiK' a i,-«.l,.iu-n .I,.,,,;,!,-! u 1 1 1 • 1 ■' t 
ln.|iili7 Into tba 



liil'ki.l.lv 

I to then' 
PltfalU 



aheep, fotrli :iml hirda. " Who will 
of a now care for the little hii-uV." 



The Flylng-flsh. 

at. r inU) the liaht 
uiiiient, then <ln>|> out 
i ft tlyiiut-fWi : hut IV 
omil rtMty like robin 

id the dolphin, they t 

mm omta 

lltt-ir pi y. 



the i.nniiii'c «f liin early years, I ..... 

.mre that wherever < i.-t tio*!* hi.n. He , I'* ^^"^"8 ^ K Tk^\° n 

will be jgjad t.> r<.v«.giiizeainiaeknowl- 
eilge htm iu* U-aring Itk own mark. 



Our Dumb Animal*. 



Aso 



K-n.iily -n 
Inquiriea a 



Vkturia lt«c..me Queen.' 
\ery mirinnm.ni in Jntiimn 
and many in Hit! Iluuiw dent 
Hir t'haiiHMdlaluyal. 

Tim Gerfltaa ttaj-Uiuncnt waa opened t.i 
HIli. I'rlnee OUyayk raoatl the *|*«ch «i 
Emperor. Il n'c*wlliuriiiUil a i-oihiiut, i.d i 
«iih Ptirtiifrnl. a p.n.tiil treaty willi Fr 



*\. Hut ho 



m.i fall. In 1>: 



J,.,u- 



,,nk, 



A Conlenkd Farmer. 

Oncb upon a time, Fmleriek, King 
..f I 'nirir-in, Mtrnanml " ( )I<1 Fritz," took 
a ride uiut enjiiiil an old furnu-r jilon^h- 
inif hiri aero hv the waynidc, cheerily 
ringing hirf melody. 

''You muat lw well off, old man," 
aaid the king. " Docb tfati MTi belong 
to you, on whUJt you so indimt rimi-l v 

lalxirY" 

"No, nir," rejdied the farmer, who 
knew not that it wag the king. "I 
plough for wagoa.'' 

"How much do you got a day?" 
nuked the king. 

" Eight groaehen " (about twenty 
routaj, naid the fanner. 

"Tim ia not much," replied the king; 
"am yon get along with thia?" 

"Get along, and ltave Bonn-thing 
left" 
" How latitat?'" 
The farmer smiled, and said,— 
"Well, if I must tell vou: Two 
gnwehen are for rnyuclf and wife; two 



iv»roofth.*,the natives 
go to the purtn of the forent t'mpinnted 
hy the inoukevi, and net on the ground 
,aliit);i.-liert full of- the enticing liquor. 
A.-* toW -t" a monkey »ee» and t^tcn it, 
he utters loutl cries of joy that noon 
nttmct his coniradea." Then an orgte 
Legion, and in a short time the lieasta 
show all degree* of intoxication. Tlicn 
the nativca ap|>ear. The few who 
onino too late to get fuddled, 



v we will tell you KB 
aboat hints and fish. 

about the 

and above 
kindness 
reading our storii 
repaid for 
rttruet you 



paon," aaid Roaan Gray, aa a 
.,1, lu r r..llier"s kne«>. 

II, Suaie," aai.1 rapUin C 



v-.ii :il-«it -mu' tUi>k r * I have aeen. I 
rn.tr y-.il wunld like to bear about 



r . lf..rts 



Mand*, 




j roiwt be ! 

my dear. It wil! 

m very oOen. Some 
rul. Tltey are aome- 

livwl at the fond with '"•'■Yini 1 ^ 
re we knew ,i p nt .< '"■ t " ■ ■ \,,t , ilL ,i,. ,i U li po.«l whufa m binlaha.-e," 
n-at lo\er oi an kimis ot ^ hrr (MiltT .. w'hn «e .-all their wii^ 
,1s. l>o you know where ,i„- w,. i,, rtfL - im. in fr-Mit, Hurt you ate Tn 
ll Islimds are 7 Thev are th.- ph-imv ; i».t the*e aerre aa wings Only 

lo of the North 1'aciHc ^Jg"*t£^ T ti«Zr£Z SLt d £ 

V thonsand miles fmm rlyin^-tiah haa to drop back again Into the 

to'wann'therc a\l^ ^'•■"vio Uiey fly high up la the air?" aaked 

Hat is never known ; and " l V! , x' r wry 

chimneys, because than iltu-en f.-et ah..^.^ the Mirfa^of tbe 



ind.tfiat fr 
• houses ha 

■ need tires to keep 



tie kitchens built for the j'lir- t,-. ■■ -aid r>uiwn -I think I ahould Uk 



trust them, but apparently tako tl 
for larger species of their own get 
Thou the natives take some 
and these begi 



oil', tin 



them with 
When the native 1 
hand to lead li 
key elings to 
a support, and 
Another \* 
until the 
lino of ten 

When finally brought 




I khould like that ' made to order. Tea Blacult every day. 
ti-ti 1 



1 grasp 



to reconcile 

them hy ilegrecs to their stato of earv 
tivity.— Exchange. m 

Ir a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the hush, it is no leas true that a 
thorn in the bush is worth two in the 
hand. 



or iu little kitchens built for the pur- . 

pose. Mr. UOffit \the gentleman we Iflw 

— speak of) owned a great farm, or ^ * W( 

reop and i mncne *< w \ t ~ w al U,a,) thi-re, ot' four Wllll |a ii„,i it .erj- u»*f.U i.->. in more waya 

, ktt *f- or five thousand acres, where be had il.™™*. Look, * the picture, and you will 

a!Ltn.„r»! K 1 ^' 1 m,< ' kH R,,(t hettU ° f JS? 'T' "^wB < "you mean, ipaf'V 

' - kin.ls of slK-cp and nittle. \\ hen Iu- -why. vou muK kmrw, my dear, that all 

thllS finds , , . .) t m .1 , ca ttlu W.TC ^O little H-iies h;ive rii.-tniea. Tl.e M ving-li-Ji in 

ZfJZ ! wi"f "ad Mat " e ra f ™.U1 only S^n X ,., 

CUaSiUg tlielll oil Inn--.'- ,lV irtjaT-li-la «v lliese .'iiemie- .'filling after him, ■ 

A-ing the 1,1**0 (which is hi- just |n.i« ri«ht out of the water, and takea j j^ia IVrklna aad 0o-«'a 

'r't^'C^i u» ' ll:^'-" 8 — • ""•"-•"•"'safety T^et,±xxx>m, 

,<1 hind fcot tictl 
oultl lie milked. 

that they ^ " P«rr fellow |" aaidSiwan. 

Bnt, when be aeea the 



DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

to wake . ehanav, 



villae-o 



r heads II 



they are securely caged, and ccniduafly 
aohcr down ; but for two or three day. 1 10 tg befoiu .., 
a gradually diminishing supply of \ Ir ' \loffitt, hv k'm'd 
liquor ia ftivea them^u to J"^"^ got all these cattle «, 
""^ would- come to him r, 



Isiyshad no trouble in driving them 
nlsiut on foot. He collected curious 
animals and fowls front all parts of the 
world ; and whenever ho went out of 
his house, cows, sheep, beautiful ]ica- 
cocks and pheasants and other fowla 



him. down he -roe. into the water again, and 
•cape. frcemOie'- ' 




HUTS, KAISIKS. CUDHAMTS, CITROM. 
ORANGES. UHOHS. AND FRUITS. 

Ordm. renetve.1 are! .lied tor good, of every ilc 



and tbe 

Knvaa Stuarat fmff. 
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Mustered Out. 

Ut " m, 2l '211., U<*> 
Utt a.™ hi tM A of thi. »ia>r»4^w*, 

WW. mJw foot, u«l otf fc« brf : 

0, 1. .a. |«" 

tt>«rr «n<l Mat. n . 

ho» on tl.1. aoltln-r's >«o*i °. b°* 

Wul! I III" asia-aton.™! bul, .ad »!»»- 

CMntaaeTal S8| *»" I ah.ll >- "°«''V 



ol: Uuu last ciianro, 

ni B l,t ilirourli th. Hawl l»ll-rln> »' ahraporf 

ni B i,t "Sit .a* i» u» f'^r,' 

It Iran • duty- , . 
Son,. tUwl Y "o" 1 ' 1 ""' *»'' """" 

J.:, — ii " ;'"' i "?, j :.":r.:;-, ! . , . , :„ 1 ."::.; 



society of the mot ornamented age of 
tlx world, and von cannot m»keTiira 
iiwd. Oh, no! you have only to pull 
.fflhe winding-eheat, and there he is, 
poor, weak, itnful human nature •till.' 

Then referring to the Universaliat, 
he laid, 'My brother, preach the judg. 
.TWlit, a future judgment. For my 
part, I i erer could aw why any man 
.hould be afraid or eibarued to preach 

He next addrened tie Calviu.it. 
•My brother, preach free agency. 
Don't be a fatafiat. Some minister, 
preach fatalism ; tie mcu'» hands bc- 
l,i„,l On-ir backi, and then tell them 
to work; lie their feet together, and 
then tell them to walk. Don't preach 
that : don't make the Almighty decree 
every thing from all ctemity.and tlK-u 
call on man to break the tlccree. 
Preach man'- free will. JSgfT - 



nio„.c«cl, 

And tat. J Hi™ mi •<»", 
dutjr. 

Mviiiotl,or.^ n r e n«!ulS,'wiu,m«.k.tc«t(-.leTo. 
rl.ev.eii. aisi ...si or--"- you. ro.e.ur aim ays, 
" I how lay on ,».t aiUowliVI taw* 

my but sill, ou II.. U»» Or" ,« « : 
Dyuaj at tan. , " , 

Dont fowl una part.— ej •>«" •»»«'»• ">* 

ttan _ ... 

try to reps* It, and yon II «y "aa»a . 
Oh. I »ai no w'nt- 
IUtk!SSr.-...l.ontl 

IUU* mo np. comrad. I «« tar. oonc,o.red, I 
... „i"'«rn.y IWt, with my fa~ to tta f.» I 
2; n'„„. Sm, Ax, with U. Mar-p-igto 
XI,. .mSmof »l,r,; tb .vml..l of right , 

w.liTu.ytl»y "but- 

Oh. U~l"Sru.'. hope, on thi. 
.dUfrLWn^^O, 



heard of any will but a free will. 

Here he took the Epi«c.i,«il minister. 
"My brother, keep your J.tllpit doors 
open. Some ministers «hut them 
against every minister e 
their own strii*-. Don't 
I could have my will, _ 
.hould bo a pulpit-door in the land 
There are no doom to my rjitlplt, 
so noMcnh Uihul." • 

Now he took the Baptist. " 
brother, preach liaptlsm It is 
ordinance of God. Baplixe Ihe 



Exaggeration Impossible. 

it ia imnoaaible to exaggerate and 
overstate the evil and mischief that are 
being continually done in the nun of 
men and women— their ruin in soul, 
body,' and state— through their indul- 
gence in the »in of intemperance. In 
the case of Hainan and his intended 
victims, if he had been able to accom- 
plish hi. designs, the property ami the 
lives of thousands would have been 
'sacrificed at a single blow. It would 
have been a thing done »"'• 'I"" with, 
liut that is not so with our social 
proscription that issues in the destrue- 
iinn of such multitudes. It is a long, 
waatimr agonv : it i» a slow pn.-c.*. 
Tho victim .lies bv ili.-hes, so to B|«ak ; 
and not merelv that, but he dn-s nmul 
deeliiiiiie regard, lost •eKrejpect 
ruiii.il means, w«-inni! women, and 
sometimes degraded children. 1 ires 



office of Secretary of Sutel What 
waa it that swamped the nobla •pirit 
of one of the heroes of the hurt war, un- 
til, the other night, in a drunken 6t, 
he reeled from the deck of iSWeatem 
steamer, and waa drowned? There 
waa one whose voice we all lovM to 
hear. He wa« one of the most claaaie 
oratore of the century. People won- 
dered why a man of ao pure a heart, 
and »o excellent a life, ahould have 
such a Bad countenance always. They 
knew not that hia wife waa a sot.— 
T. Dt Will Tuluwgt. 



The HeowkoM. 



Common Wonders. 



Did yo 
as he ope 
though i 




cntptnuuicated to the very phy _ 

ture of their children, the ilisease.1 uml 



ever go to see the magician, 
id a bag and took from it, 
•ocmed empty, lota of eggs 
rji oave you . seen him take an 
armful of tow and pack it into hi. 
month, making a great fuss over it and 
milking Mieve swallow it; and then 
when it wns all in. he blew a stream of 
fire t'roit, bis month, and when this was 
ended, drew from l.etw.<-li Ins teeth luM 
eoloesotriUsm? Well; this .tM seem 
wond. rliil, but if I should tell you how 
it was done you would declare, it was 
nothing strange after all. 

You have to pay a hardly earned 
quarter to see this, and when you cmo 
out, you. know no more than before. 



Eveiy one, rich and poor, who de- 
lirea to live usefully toward nun and 
faithfully toward God, must be a 
writer. One of the great mistakes 
into which poor people sometimes full , 
is in aupposina; that_people of wealth 
live iqdolent lfvea. There is work in 
the world foralL There is brain-work 
. that plans for laboring hands to exe- 
| cote. 

Women are not exempt from this 
condition of Work, and it is well they 
are not, for nothing is so miserable 
for mind or body, for health or temper 
as indolence. Idle people are alwayi 
fretful, useless, and unhappy, dissatis- 
fied with themselves and with all 
around them ; so yon my dear readers 
whose lot is cast among those whose 
special inheritance is toil, are not to be 
discouraged on that account; a blessing 

^Fo?himdI^^f years the clothing 
of the whole family depended upon the 
industry of women; the fleece used to 
Ik* hmuVht home, where it was carded, 
spun, woven, and made into garments, 
all by the women. The spinning-wheel 
was in general use in the earlv days of 
our country as it was in the fiible his- 
tory t\i0t6, ft'-d women obtained a name 
from their ordinary employment and 
were called w Spinatera." 
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Father Taylor. 

L 

Such was the familiar designation 
of that aailor-preachcr ^of world-wide 
fame, the lute Kev. t T. Taylor, o 
r,w,on.,vhodiedA l .ril6lh,18'/l,aged 
• evenlv-seven. A \ irginian hv bin h; 

c mencing his sailor lite ut ihe eurl v 

to -e of .^-veii, and eoni inning it letiy.mr-; 
tAVored with only six wcckX nttei i.h.n.v 
ut seh.s.l : Is-tfinnim.' to preatdi when be 
c.uld scaiv.lv retvl bis text; yet, «o 
,i;r„.,.,,tly did" he cultivate the gift 



,.d tin 



ban half a octiturv.hc wicldtsl a power 
in the pulpit that' has been felt around 
thogloV. Though preeminently th, 
aisistlc of the seamen, the most highly 
„l,„at,d of both sexes were amoivj 
those who thronged hi. BetbeJ. 

Tliis was a leading attraction of the 
man. and a source of hi. power. He 
..„o„ld no, wear a strait-jacket." or 
..■■hinosot.hncs." Though a Melh.slts. 
by connexion, his symnathle. could 
not U. eonlincl to bis delioni, nation, 
but overflowed all the Is.ililibines ol 
sect,— delighting, as he did, to wel- 
come t'hristinns of every name, Jo his 
warm and loving embrace. I 

Somo of bis characteristic sayings 
on this ]siint were; "My pulpit has 
no doors;" •• When bigotry is lain, d I 
l,o|«. I shall Ik- at the funeral;" "The 
shipwrecked. |er".-hing sailor doom'! . 
criticise the vessel that saves him, to 
sec whether -he is bnrk-riggcil or sl.«i|s 
rigged ;" " llelievers sail under a diller- 
ent llaL'. but with -the same Com- 
mander." At a gathering of those "I 
ditl'ereut deliomiiiations, he seemed j^ r- 
fcctlv ■kUai remarking. "Hid big- 
otrv toplilea. and the wall lulls down ; 
the Hcvil has got tip|.-d end over end. 
and it will take weeks lor him to get 
right again." In a s[shh-Ii ut N i a/.u i. 
he poured out his great soul m the 
„oSm —"(1ml bleas the Kiwt '. (iisl 
bk-sa the West'. (1™1 hleaa the North I 
(bsl bleu, the South! And oh for a 
gulf as deep •• frem here to Sirius, 
where all bickering and dissension ami 
hair-splitting shall lie forever buried. 

But while his heart was as broad 
and deep in its sympathioa a» the sea, | 
of which he waa such a diatinguisbed j 
representative; while he so earnest v 
bcKiueht his hearers, " W ith sail tull- 
spreail, puBh bravely out into the ocean 
of God . love," hi. theology waa, far 
from being " a muah of coneeeaion ;" he 
could not bear what he termed "a putty 
or wooden man;" but said, "Oood 
•teel will throw lire when •truck, 
in ptAntsiM or spiich. 
A remarkable example of thw waa 
in a Dedication acrmon in proaence of 
the rcpreaentativoa of varioui denoml- 
nation.. , 

Referring to the \. nitanan, ho said, 
"My brother, preach the depravity, 
the natural wickcc!»ca» of man. Some 
make him very good by nature, 
and think there u no devil in him. 
But there ia. Dron him np ever to 
much make him ever Bolearned.adorn 
),lm in all the robe, of politeness, and 
all tho refinement of the meet poliahcd 




verted ; but don't make laiptuim all the 
eospcl. Don't make water everything. 
There are other elements in the world 
ls-.idea water; and there are other 
things ill the gospel besides baptism, 
thoUL-h some ii.ini.teni never ate any 
ihi.i.- then- but Uptistn. Don't make 
ppingo/aiiego;,..!" 



selMctroyilig •Opctitol How often 



ilyof i 



The,T< 



1"'" 



the It. 

ch fntu 

•Tlie wicked shall la- t 
mid all the nation, that forge 
Leave them there, my brother, 
the Bible doc, and let any ir 
get them out who can. But do 



to hell 



r it." 



eal Method's 



'ibving dealt thus pi 
he gavo them all "a 
hug," saying, "This is one of the most 

Ucs.c.1 was I ever enjoyed. Indeed, 

I have never seen but one like it, and 
that waa when my own church was 
d.-dieatcl. Then we bud all the stri|s-s 
d, bless the ].ord! 

is catholicity of 
dill'erent to what 
truth ; nor would 
; with a freedom 
vhing as it is rare. 

VES MBit A COMMON 



hem all i 
ith nil 1 



Thi 

spirit, he waa not i 
he believed to be til 
he shun to declare 
and holdncas, as reft 

A COMMON DAN'iEB I 



In illuatration of thi. he referred t 
a case where the captain culled the 
crew and paaaengera together and told 
them that it was hardly possible to 
keep the ship afloat another day, Bay- 
ing' •■ Now what do you think they 
prayed fori A little more Methodism, 
a 1,'ttlc more Catholicism, a little more 
Presbytcrianism a little more Cni. 
tarianisin. Cniversalism, or any other 
ism t No, no, brethren. A common 
danger bad given them a common 
religion They prayed to •com- 
mon Father, and be sent them ft com- 
mon aalvation Did creeds give 

those rescued souls consolation in their 
hour of extreme peril? So; but the 
Word of God did ; and that ia my 
creed. I hold to the Bible, the " hole 
Bible, as my creed, becanae it never 
grows old or neecU re-patching. 

J tares Omar, coming toward Rome 
with hut army, and hearim that the 
senate and people had fled f 

uTKw that iv i 



They thftt will not figt- — 
wh«t city will they fight for! If we 
will not take pains for the kingdom of 
heaven, wtat kingdom will we tako 
pftini for I 



has it bap"|ieiied tli 

position and attractive maiine.^ ...«, 
succeeded ill inociilaliln: a who.e eir- 
cle-,l*rhai« a whole neighborhood — 
will, ., love of drink I How inev,- 
tal.lv doc. it hap|«n that, when a man 
has once embarked his means 111 the 
trade, hi" interval and his prosperity 
will grow with the the growing love 
mid i«,ssioii for drink mnoiii; Ins ha|s 
le-s neiirhls.rs n.und about him! Our 
tin- d.s-s not consume itself for lack of 
fuel; it makes the fuel by which it is 
sustained and upon which it feeds. If 
von think that I overstate the case, 
vou can correct my estimate; but I do 
not well see bow yon can cornel it, if 
vou have bivll gonn: tbroilL'b 111.- witb 
"vour evw oi»'ii In the actual facts that 
'an- eoi'itiniiallv transpiring around us. 
I think vou will Ik- eniii|.-ll«t to ad- 
mit that! looking at it in nny point of 
view, not only in a social, but in a 
.piritual point of view, this evil is so 
itiiranlic that tho tongue gives no 
words that can overstate its wicked 
and atrocious characteristics. —Dr. 
Mr, 1MI. 

Be^tftbiTBrinklng. 

Aa long a» you make drinking 
respectable; dririing customs w,ll pre- 
vail, and tUe*i»lough8bare of death, 
draw „ by terrible disaster., will go on 
t.iniinit'up this whole continent, from 
cud to end, with the long, deep, awful 
furrow of drimkurds' graves. ' 

Oh! how this rum-hend would like 
to go and hang up a skeleton in your 
beautiful houae, ao thftt, when you 
opened the front door to go in, you 
would M.-C it in the hall ; and, when you 
sat at your table, you would aee it 
hanging from the wall ; and, when you 
op, ,,, ,! vour bedroom, you would hnd 
it stretched upon your pillow ; and, 
waking at night, you would feel its 
cold hand iiassing over your face, and 
pin. hin ' at yourheart. 

There is no home bo beautiful, but 
it may be devastated bv the awful 
curse. It throws ita jargon into tho 
sweetest harmonv. W hat was it that 
silenced Sheridan's vojoo.and shattered 
the golden sceptre with which he 
swuved iiarliumciitsand courts! What 
foul' sprite turned the sweet rhythm ot 
'Robert Hum. into a tuneless babble; 
What brought down the majestic form 
who awed the American Senate 



N'ow if you look carefully about you, 
.Iran "cr things than these may be 
ev. r, where seen, and when you know 
about them, you are really wiser. 

The most common thing about us, 
is the uir; the next, water. Let us 
talk about the airfora little while. It 
a eoinnion wonder, for it keens us 
alive. Without it, we should all die; 
the trees awl shrubs would stop grow- 
ing; the bird- would -lug no more: even 
it thev could live to Iry. they could not 
lie heard, for 'there could be no none 
without air. 

Now*?t U8 trv a little sleight-of-hand 
exm-riment and then explain it. Get 
a tumbler and fill it >.<( Ml of water, 
then cover it with a smooth, still piece 
of tiapcr. Put a flat bit of wood upon 
this and turn the whole upside down. 
Sow holding the tumbler with your 
right hand, take away the wood. Ihe 
wuler will remain all right. Thu 
proves that 



In these days, household spinning 
and weaving have ceased. Great fac- 
tories now provide material lor gar- 
ments for the humbles 
were once only within tb 
richest. 

The comforts of the fat 
everywhere increuso 
hna been ligl 



Ths 



add lo tl. 

o do thi 



n'uftwork iri'oWj/ with 
verv-day, and all the day 



Industry is sure to bring 

reward. The mere habit ol I he mother 
is an example to the children, they 
will be tidv, cheerful and active, for 
nil industrious mother in lier daily 
lift shows them the way to Ik- bo, and 
if the whole family are workers, it is 
the rule, that the condition of the 
household improves. 




Umpany'. • 

.1 HIM, dally (SuuAar- « 
«..uweaia«atrortMoc 
a,at«wWI,-«lo».a..,. 

Vor mtaa ot trel.bla « CSS. 

.oatY"- - Jonx veaMiU-iox. A«« 



AIR HAS WEIOnT. 

It is something like water, only not 
bo heavy. We move about in it as 
the fishes do in the brook 
is more thi 
and premcB <. 

presses, like water, in all d.rections. 
You know if you make a bole in the 
side ol'a barrel of water it will presa 
out the same as if the hole waa in the 
bottom, so this fifty miles of air presses 
*g° 



dhfmTo^-dend-iraS 



liiut'the paper and holds the water 
ui the tumbler. On every square inch 
it presses with a force ot fifteen pounds. 
I will tell the bovs how to make a toy 
to show how air will lift. 

Get a piece of leather as big aa your 
hand put an awl through the middle 
and fUrn it to a Bmooth board. Sear 
the outside of the leather, press through 
to the board a Bharp pointed knife. 
Now if you pass the leather around 
ion will have a perfect circle. Through j 
the awl hole, pass a leather Wring, se- 1 
cured by a knot on one end. Wet the , 
leather and press it upon a flat rock: 
and you will find you can lift it by the ! 
string; this is because the air presses 
the Umber and rock to each other. 
Water ib railed in a pump by the 
force. Take the air from the pump 
and the water i. pressed up by the an 
outside. Now the next time I havi 
a chance to talk with you, I will tel 
vou how to make a baromete . 
inalrument used to tell when it 
storm ; and a 
heightiofr 





roeaiuring t 



mire tlie piuc. u. i»i<= ; 
waa asked on hia examination if he 
could read Greek, and replied he did 
not know, because he had never tried. 
Those Suffolk horiea which will pall 
at a post till they drop are worth a 
thousand times aa much as jibbing 
animals that run back as soon as ever 
the collar begins to preaa them. 

Empty Tntitos OKrci. SoMa-n: 
" Of what use are /cu-mr/" exel 
.' petulant legislator to Dr. 

mot deny that tin. 

pty things!" SHtSi. o^^'li'SS' 

Well, mv friend, and so arc ■ . - EkHBW i»»fP" 

but nevertheless they have their 

ouictlvrepPu-d the doctor. 5?i^€\cfec"tS SriSSgSgS 

Rules are not the sweetest part of i ^ d i^m.'Sl.'^Slf^J^ ITS 
wistlom, but, like larrels, they hold - ' ES ^t^P 



Ood Hare the Plough. 

ftf-J*,— haw lbs ihiDing share 



Strife iu iuuJ»»all>l>iK wake., 
larre ut It* litflitniiiK urate.-.., 
Wwi'iutC »>i>l woe ll iiwki-M, 

Owl nave the Bibagh ! 
Ship* o'er th* ciwji may ride, 
8u*,aa wrer* tla-lr Uunra-rM j 

Wiim whelm their ..row, 



gravel for mad., and drawing coal.' win. gave il| 
IU. had mi engine lunik especially for youth, tophi 

ludi kind of work. Ileiboad that U ,ty among 



By t 



-rluiid. Youthful, 



rllir 



lu- 



ilo r.sil.try ,- 



U.. liegi- 

„• of tl„- i i tli.tiiiL-iii.li.il 

tanftla-l'nioniinny. When 
>r Andrew with hi. chiiruetcr- mi.fr 
rioti.ni, raised thf fir.t North- tor M 
red regiment, UoU-rt Shaw wa. there 
id. The officers of those 



tliv part : 
. l.,-r j.w.-l.. 
IVJC .lull wear ihe, iter hear,." 

Tlit- soldiers of hw rfglinent an roi 
tin- tin.- of their Moved colonel w 



. of hill 

mid he n 
Iroug. ro 
<rlailu.il 



tl„- ground il.i. rt-L'iloent Wm«,M n general tiling, and exclaim, 
-iint-iil Tin- of the hm fiuniliea in BoatOll. This MM M 



hut 

doubt of hi. 
-I. nam «e[« 
. o.l 1,1,-.- hi 



NO. 5 . 

printed several •mall l«.ik» before, skins ami •heep-nkiiu, (called, when 
with tvi«i> .-ut out of peantrce w.rnd. pre|«mil for use, vellum and parch- 
The ii"ii|«.rtaut thuught for which we lilcllll were the l-hief writing materi- 
owe him so many thanks, is that of ah, used iu Europe till pa|«r became 
making eueh letter separate. Before common. They were *> scarce and ei- 

hi. ti , tv.s.U-ngniviiig hud la-en ill- |s-n.ivt- that whole lxM|ka were fre- 

vcnled : untl Idoek-liotiks bad been quently rtiblied out with puiuicei»tone, 
iiiath-.rsi .-iilltil lai-,iu*e all the picture, ami written over a second, or even a 
and letters for a single puge were en- third time. 

gniv.il on on.- block of w.asl. Presses Uur common pai.-r i« made of ti>tton 
wen- not used ; hut when the blocks or linen nigs, mixed for very cheap 
hull heeu well iiik.il. iai|s-r was laid matt with straw, wood, etc. It has 
over them, and robbed upon the back been known in Hun,,* since the 
till a ropv was made. This kind of eleventh century. The art of making 
■minting was invented l.v the tliineso, it was learned either front the Chinese, 
who have practieed it at least nine or the J|i)«.iuw. IV Ja,.aut-se poo- 
bundfed icaea: I it was Intimruced ~-ss wonderful .kill in this art. Tl.ev 



Bat ttewetMoade. stain uufavor.il.l. ■ loi 1 1.. ,. M . iini.nl. 1 he "t the bMl Minnies in laanon. «... ■■ -- ••- - - •- • .„,,,,.„ YVi,l, sueb ' nut null link, .n i.rilitill- ami 

,l.,„,...e,l,.heL-..u. am...... ' . , ,„„,. |,, u ,,,,, -,.,,,,.,1 regiment. .Ull.. saw aervkv on |.-n-lnil n, In. iiii.ii . n he. prim.- int.. K.ir. ,,. In tl «K* I . n.-.U w, . .. .1 . , a I 

UW St^wC»' ■ 3.1,1 i.l C. I li.ni.il a Morri-W L They 1. I at Land's ami In. .treug,h. .he t.ohle. ....lion., a nrc™ a. I..-,,.,..,,,, . 1 .ink , - . t»? ■.« r «. ii. r pmk« t 

' * " eh',,, .traight furrow « inche. by 10 Kml .„. St. Il,l.-„a I-Liii.I. f-.rm.sl ,-r, .ml . *m ^. cVvT.i-ur V' , 1 1 ... ,' .'■ ill. 1 i r „ '"^,1 "and an ' imimlio. 

The S,eam.. lough. ^.^.Zl^Z ^^^'^ft ^jt ^^^^ t'^' femk?T 

st'ourne™ Many ^"Smft heworl.l out .loiil.l , tin- idea of using the .tuiin- Wagoner, they led the assault. A marble, t or though, not prolcm,, hour. — -, niu.-h faster, and i, 



( iiiL- «rho lnw thu *»|»- 

]">rrmiitv should niA 
tuil tn vwit a paper* 
inill, and u prittttne- 
laryr < ' 




tr«™ Switb- 
field, X.C: . 

"My tton <H-iit rip 
n psper.and I like*, it 

ii-Ii that I liiiil it read, l.y a better 

holnr tlian rnywlt', in Sunday-school. 



^.S't^ ::::: :t:r:t iui^g-;::^^ 

itmro. r wl.ter and menling I o ili.*-l.^e how if can brat be »«• ,., 1 ,.„, „,-.,„ „..l,l,- c ben. was laid In I . r.i:i|-* Ibis was one great rcii»..i wht ,•.,„„».. N. C.t 

n..r»iM~.! track! d - lVrlu... time will ,-„,„.- ,n h.v rnn all .h.-l-a.Ui _(.;!.. ban id .b^u .1 ^ ^ ^ »„. ,„„ i,,ve„t„. long K-fore , „,„,•„* ,-„,„ ..perm defined to 

o, anti-He., with thu, '^S^^Z^'Z''^ ..Wa! No, hing « was ever. lannl this sebmil. do jte..i.-e Ins menmry ...Uenl.-rg. time. ^»±^/'±^ f ,^Z^ 



_ otHing 
A ikmand 

id the reply wa»,— "W 
bnjrfetl ilim will his niggers. 



K.ir ei.iintry ami loi hj;!-' 



..-Ill ,n „,. til"'..-.- will »»•» "" ei.eo.e, , 

iiui ..afdown on=. commontaf "V » «»" '"'"«»' lv , 

is a great thing to run a might v fac- . — . I burietl mm »uu vm ...(ijie... 

tnry, or unload a iiuigiiitioont steamer A . Trillute ,„ | h e Memory or Col. ' slrifkon fatl.cr's reply when he u-iiril 
with a .teain-eii-'i ii.-. l.ut t heiv lire men „. this waN— " he ....In t desire for him a 

who say " We must have an engine , B °*"- * more honored grnvo, and waaguulthat 

that we can take right out intn the An esnay read by Mj» Irene La Bate, lhth hail so g.a..l u body-gunrd to rithari t A im I thanac. 

lield and that will do for us whatever ,„ the annual Knhihili ftheMiuw ||caveu." Hi. senile splrif 

wo limy happen to want." An Eng- Mcninriul Sehrsil, at Charleston, C, _„ ._,_,_ , , .. fhmlhm 

lish geotleliuiti, I.oitl Duninore, was April Nth, l""*- 
of thu mind. Ho put the steam en- 
gine at work on the farm "ploughing, 
.-iillivaling. pulling out tree-roots, go- 
the railway -tation with Isig- 



lelmoksof aU» 

The oldest l.ioks ill tl 
v found among the ruin, 
id in the iietghborhtiod 

Tho«) found near Dabyl. 

of brk-k. Tb'» what i 



the 



the tin 




-iiie, corryiiig heavy timlnir, cutting 
hay and stmw, bruising oats, work- 
iug saw-mill-, thrashing, carrying 
drain-tiles, pumping water, driving 



A whiter soul. 

A life with [ 
A p-atler rje. 
We ,.,.y »K lo 



.- „i..v 
... l„„- 



. fairer n.lnil, 
r cKiiv- iil alia, 
Ice in.se Mad. 
a earth U Bad. 



In our pri.ic and nrnaia-rity we lit- 
tle think of the noble, generous ones 



Printing. ap) 

The rirst Is-.k ever print.-tl with Tliesi 

metal tvls- was a Latin liihle, pule Isipvi 

liahed at Slentr. i.i Germany, by John hank! 
Gutenberg, four hundred years ago. 
titltcllU-ri- had .["-'it ninnv years 111 
"^"Ir^aatiw^Xnt jporfectin? bia tSvenOnn. and ,Wd 



\V1.» foil flichiing l.y hi««lde. 
■ nuri«l with tli« M C««l 

Tl.r-M' wbota ha wa" w ** ViS ! 

lltl.i,, I «llll tin- m,.H)IV-l li.-Uvn. 

He luu found an hotntml grove. 



ifiTndon, V.- 
that he intends 

Vu houae for one! Kgvptian delivering a course of sennona u[sin 
ive Is-eli found w ril ten' a. loiiL- the Tell t'omnuindineiita in such 
when Abraham was alive, churches in Virginia asshall Is! opened 

' a r!«| U .vh'i'.'h MBW*ou""the The Kbcmcicr Baptist Church 
V the Nil,- Finm in n i...- Wilmington N. C.Kev. W.1I. Banks, 
„,nm the won. |«)*r. I'apvni- was Pastor, is pnjoying . p-toft revival, 

not strong e igh for printing, nor and .many ot the congregation -~ 

was then- ever enough of it. Calf- jo,c,ng in a new-found hope a 




warn 

onlHtrn fflt.KVii, 




Oor country's future prosperity is 
rectljr dependent upon tbe w which 
tier mechanics »n<l other laboring men 
make of the fuollitiea which an afforded 



policy at home and 
dust rial filararej ** h m1 H I 
malia* 



that tliejr may i 



■aaknanber'lll 



sriawio aba to pimas aj prita both <4d sod 

""Ufa™ ta.luJ. the y<Hi..« sacedally, 
totter. w n sww ma aa any aajdrar* open 
,. wk. letiirwaltaa :~ 




Haaaixw Lrrraa. 



Mi/or.— That thriving vlasgc la 
I o. 4a WaaMagtou and UUo; 
id, tweaa^-tbree aniea from Alex. ! 
Ifo Ion tbe 



lik*' my plain talk yon may hear from me are found in tbe New Orieana " Weekly 
National Republican,' of April Htb, aii.J 

aft . 




Hemtlon. 

town alter much da-! 

and the rejection of atveral I 



of the working classes over onr future 
mask u imnmnwly great. If tlioy remain 
by lata, aaaaaani aa any aetaVat open wbbib , ignorant or iitditt'orent regunling the 

"Ar Soortrra HW-«oa "sWd eater sense of what he owea to hiruaelf and 
■■'«» *aj oaoi". , d »»ao> ■«*» ! hU fellow^itiaeiia, uintw the naw order 



iuenaaing a share of the gorerning 
lower U placed in their hnoda. We 
need only to oorvidor how cleat motive 
to oar growth aa a people ie ignorant 
Wgialation In regard to trade with 
other ootmtrica, or h*w quickly tin) 
nationariife ia atteotcd when narrow- 
noa and prcindl«, aa they sometimes . , 

will, creep into tim management of our ; commencement of a mesa,*, to hi. wife, 
achccd.. to understand tlit the power ! "TeU b«," «dd be, and to engolnng 



bliibedaa 

there j m0Mi meander, and geranium,, and rev- 



ear. ago ,n towrm* 'of S&TLC^™ W "»*•"**>- "-"u whleb i, 
•* -m bun- ■ , t_ ,,.„, .„ ua . i 



These inlands I 



that ill-fated vessel sank, 
exertion Capt, Herndon eared sixty 
and children, ilia hut worda 



their Urea P™' " 1 R 58 ? Mr * U " 1 . 1 Cfi, W , "•»>• product! ec; f„ r though they a. 

By am* "V""* i° "»> °° farther .Mm Uum Sav, 
ny grea. . ,. w 1>f thlJW ^ jr 



Soctk Carolina. 

ATa Editor, — Your 
W ! it la at Hampton, recall, 

in honor or Capt. ^ (.aUnw-d soenes I 
ermlou, of Vrrdarioaaborg, who '«"> ta * , " ea "° > ' > ** 1 
ed yeara ago in the wreck of the 
Viilral ^anrrtro. About four hun- 
fifty 

"~ TwK^^JES afiS«L5W^ 

TP. o, rana... ^ t^a^tM oontnamTind^tom 

Tliia eca-leeiaatical braly, composed of>'ui no Wand nearer than tbe Bahamas, are 
tweuty-fonr churcnea and embracing witlf lmralreil miles sway. Bananas, oranges, 
in its limits more todhalf of North faro- cocoanuta, lemons, ulne-spptw, peaches, 
Una, met at Betouy, April 11th. Itev. 1 strawberriea, and ladeed almost'erery 
«'. I. Williams, to retiring Mwlerato 
preaclieil to 
K. Colea, Ute 
livcitse^ to preach. 



steuiScal 

hero, we U-aeli 
elAln-n the following lines :— 
Onr Ibendoo, sals of Amason erpiaej 



r — , - , , lvl.tm-l.lllM.-IU,, HHHSV u.™.. 

axnlcd (a « iwr« coeaf, «»d to<p« i» »« '• of thlnga,weahould aoonaeethe reeults 
^'" J ' 00 '':ofgre.tadv..m.uM ! ut iu our oommon 
"r.'lr. ^ wh"4 jLiTCl. » -» ! rP"' 1 ™' A Wing of indi- 

l i i In 1^ ■ Tbs ! vidunl reatwnsibility for tke future of 

fmSmr, Woiaam," ws win sand a taaatu their couirtry ami atnta/ is greatly 
art eosttag tratyjl™ clotkrs. .^cd among tlw indrMtrial elnaaos 
SIS, here, and no appeal to' thorn on thai 



ware left aa 

blank, lnc 



Ifcie'uVn aeValje, thu be onr eWsnt aba 
Tu usks our i ■! mv snworUiyoriuaiime. 
Early.iin April, Iter. Dr. Chickering, 
f Barton, gave a lectnre lefore on- 
weet HomJ liodge of Gooil Templars.' 



^"awulfl. 

taso aollar. to en, ehnrab or suabay wblsb . "«"■ ,"" "I'rJ"' 
shall sakpsribe for aflr copks. drl«M to ha acoro ran lie too direct or fon'ildc. W e 
aaU by the ebareh la both eases. pray thom to hold tlieniaelvea to their 

hJ-t.^ AatSi^l iS*n_" JrtrT oLTni , WO*- Wd ask their, to ix theirown 
»..«;«.. aabssrlptlaaa; or tlf.» for erery ' hoiHStly, awl to choose for till i r rule m 
"la tbatTaa»Tta. paras. .» .« be sent la : » uJ ropreMn'ntivea men whraw intelli- 



•aa aaadls neavasIarST bs daarilaited by 
• ' 'by the • 



aKjV^?fc£"i 
, wklak ana raral am la be seat. 

^Vm&jra-r, 



rUaVTSri. IAt! I87«. 



jar Htrffltr uk eatanof/nmirt /»r 
/est iry aaasher o/ la is paper 



gencc "ami boneaty they can aately 
trust. Only thus can wu eacnpa from 
the difBeultioa lwi|Ucntliod us hy the 
■iha and mistake* of [stat generations. 

Our iioUtienl aky lias its clouds, no 
dknjbt, hut it ha* also ita (irorniae of 
a brighter tiny to come, a promisu 
which dapenda larreiy for its frJitaeait 
upou t'.e CJnaciei t o is eT-rg/ of tl.e 
working men of tutjttottUu 



A Thrilling Speech. 



aear H'orerima.— On oor arriral here 
early in March, we (bund tbe weather cool 
enough for Ire la the evening, while out 
of doors we gathered great 

' 'dre present. 

control. For two 
i the Urge -public 
orris Street, and 
then removed to Military Hall. 
That same autumn, Mr. Reuben Tbm- 
linaon, superintend (tit of the Freed - 
man's Bureau Schoola in South Caro- 
lina, proposed that tbe money which 
had been railed by the Union soldiers 
who fought in that state to build a 
lea, and ladeed almost 'every monument to the memory of » Col. 
rfety of fmit do well here: and r-kaw, of the Mth' Maes. Regiment 
"opening earmoo. Mr. w! suirar<ane, eotTee, wheat, Inillsn-com, is> Colotv^ A'olumteeya, be arnmt in knild- 
dt Lincoln University, was ! tatoca of both kinds and arrow root gvow j i„g s aehooHiouae. Thia propoittion 
„,..eai*. Kcv.J.'A. Chrealleld j actually side-by-side. As I sit, I can see , accepted ; and liefore the next term 
srcl Henry McNeelv were «|lected dele- frommy wlnd..wa mogniBcentimlui-riibUr b™n ,-pUin btlildiiig wns erected on 
ptm to the neat General Assembly. The tree, whiU .with the dark green of toce- of y » d Aroerica 

oommltteeson to - XstrativeoTtlie Stato dare which form the |mnel|>al forest ... . . ] . . . , .. 

of lUligi.m"ier»rted tot several revivals! growth, is mi<«l the varied foliage of 
have been enjoyed and that nearly all the almost every one of tbe i«ants and 



e Bnanr Memorial Srhaol. 

actiool wu opened in- Char 




and the bays and bilets from the sea are 
t aa to make boata as neceasary 
s aa houses. Tbe InlmbitanU number about 
y IS ,000, and there Is no appearance of want 
Those among them, altboogh 



hieh jre suppose' are peculiar 

towrJof th". l*"rt orvlnidll«Va.r«a^l r Wiaual year. In numbers ranging from j tropic..- The whole group "Mm** 
totemnerancit-ause. on. to tieoty^wo. The chbrenea gen. ; only twenty-Bve mile, in >U greatest I. -ngtb, 

^St^om^La to AlcaamlriaM erally are moriprosperou. both spiritua.ly and nowhere more than thmc In bro«Ith : 
was much lhteiestc.1 in listening to the t ami flnaneinlly than they were a year 
preaching of Itev. Fields Cook. His I Having preaching so seldom they 
church is In tire outskirts of tbe city, not leg for more of it. Tbe vacant, 
far • from to Fairfax Theological Semi- 1 are )«-gging for the bread or lil 
nary. Brother Cook, once a slave, is no. ■; My, "We must have a preacher, 
an aU. inhibitor of the gospel, s faitlidd tliat have regular services moat of the 
bishop or suds, lie is no. giving some : time say, "We must h.™ a minister 
altatilaato the practice or medicine, lie , all the ttraw:" ami they pledge tbem*clves 
is tbe happy owner of a goo.1 library. j to make great aacrlncea to support him. 

It waa my goui fortune to be present" We. have never seen such a slronj 
st Washington during the celebration of oV*-r«i,»td«M among the ruling ehlers to 
the anuiterasry of emancipation ill the give an I s.ip[iorl the gospel as .as mtini- 
Distriet of Columbia, it wna a great day. I r.-ateil at tlii* moetiug. Several of, the 
Lewla U. llotiglas, son of Frederick ! churches lad fair, sou, to become self- 
Douglas ami Johu T. Johnson formed I sustaining. One pror man gave t:15 last 
the procession. Severs! buuda or music ; y«,r. SnbbstleJch wis are pro«|ierous. 



Strccte. It contains six pleaaant,|well- 
furniahed claea rooma, and 
bly-ball. Thin hall is ■ 
sunny, well- ventilated ' ai 
which a priun>ry chuat of aeventy-ftw 



i taught. 



nntry are entirely umleveloiwd, 

lag to tlie .liffloulty of obtaining skilled J ,„ 
btboc In fact, to people are so animated I T( K 
by the raildnean or the climate and to ! 1 ™ »™ 
fertility of the aoil that they make little i owing t< 
or no etfort to improve to great natural »•"> lav 
advantages with which thev are favored. ! chlldreu to 
Being a British colony, toy depend tot,. 



There are three grade, id this 
school, I'riinury, Intermediate and 
timminar. Xo children 
read well in the First 
admitted. The usual 



On the eleventh of April, Rev. Kd- 
ward Everett Hale, taiatorof onoof the 
... largest churches in Boston, lind editor 
s,«flu.mo/pr.«<. J<!C»";»'! ofthe»OMaiid Xew " nmgaailie, via. 

1 School, in 



ited the Hamilton >"< 
coraiainy with a party of Indie, uiul 
gentlemen, and addressed the pupils 
in their main snwutbly-rnom. We 
very much regret not being able to 
preaeht our renders with an exact re- 
port of -Mr. Hale's speech on that oecn- 
«ioo. Wo print the substance of his 
remark. Mow: 



1 glad t 



afarrs aaei.. spore copies of Ike firet 
nastier Kill roa/Vr a /oror by mailing 
m\em to aa. We s*«H be glad to poj Ihr 
podat/e on Ihem. ' Xew enbeceibere tleeir- 
Mjf Me ofAer tsici- aaiaoees laiH jjleate- 
menliou the fact, olkerteiee their tubecriji- 
tioss ifil/ date from the lime tt'Aci Ihey 
arc receieed. 

, U no country do the working daaaea 
so directly . sjutre in the format ion 
ami supiarrt of the government, ns in- 
our own ; mid there is no country to 
which it is of such vital inniortuuoi- 
tliat the standard of educatt— - 
momls, among the lulioring 
should be high and pnigirjjaive. 

cliief danger of u di*i».tiS4 and the you shall have every advantage. Notlu . 
chief safety of a republic both exist in that will make this a first claa. inatitu- 
thc cvcr-ituWmg intclligenco of that tton shall 1- denle.1 ioit. But tkt aam 
mrt of the people that corn their bread I »' *• ^-hoo^ deraimr^upui yui. It Is for 
by th* went of their hrowa. ' While 

tL mto* tin,, deny th. right of j "fj ™ _ 

every nmn to u share in the govern- ^ mSm a*Vm, and take 

ment have everything to fair from ; ; ;rt .„, „,,,„„„',„ .„ VMr Ubaidp avoca- 
the growillg •trcngtk of the miwaea, : Uonil here . tal [ fe„ thait some oryo» do 

" not take klrally to the Industrial part, the 

tceri yui are required to do. Let me tell 
you that part Is of the utmost lml»rtaoce. 
Every-body ehookl he able to w.rk with 
the hsnd. Every lioy who learha some 
trade is far more bidependeut tb 
otherwise could be. I am a prin 
carry ary tobU In my head. I I 



be here once again, and 
! fines tot 1 saw when 
before, together with many new ones, 
building, anywhere are finer or bet- 
adaptcd for school purposes than i. 
this building. Your friends here Intend 
you shall have ever)' advantage. 




, „.. Eurdanil for their supplies, and 
both English and American currency, 
though the numlier of Americans who re- 
jusui'neil in 1 able here is very smalL All the domestic 
isuiies 1 uolieeil the Howard" I'nivenuty I muty all the churches. Commencing animals thrive, snd thereareno fotmmm 
tSSL leveutv-tivc mem Hon. II. li i about ail years ago with three mini»u-rs . serpents or msects, while the excellent 
fflHrfS^tol;, was orator of : snd two ndilig elders; no. wo leave 30 roa.U ...1 bemitlfld ^nery.make -alkiug 
the day. During to day, the procession ( ministers, U7 churches, G presbyteries, 1 
f the White House, and : synod, 117 initdonaries awl T,iWS coramii. 
to Preslilent, Thccelo-- liicsllta, of which 1,007 -were ai|deil on ex- 
braUon enib-d Cy a seniuelc to Senator \ aminatiui the pistyoar. Our KtMeavlllr 
SumiHT by the Exe-eUior Band, or l'lula- ; .lay mid S,bhath*ehu,ls are 1»U. in s 
i - . lite 111 to ovening. Owing to ] very |iro.|*!Uig condition, with alsmt Oil 
tlie state of hie heaJtb,whieb docs not per- :'schulars last sabbath 
" open-nir speaking at night, Mr. Sign- " :l 
did not reapond with a speech. II 
the colored people will only make a right ... . 

iiiatlon, they can helpsaie Many leave accord bonis and hoimawbf 
■■■—a their own, the paet 



' have about 130 



ii. If Tlie colored pvople genemlly, ate im- 
righ't i proving la all tbe -ileal .-nts or eiviliaation. 



, ,amrUuis*nbiu.bintly and 
in uK-utly bliais all otliet cutuitriea. 
Yours truly, 

Hr»>ia,x,s.lpi-,-J, 187! 



J.U.J. 



IlAMrroa Lsnrj 



good one. 
open such r 



oUiged to j.ut 
es, or to a*nd tJ 
ry to t«M)i. I w« 
not sdviae tuiv wliohr to Ivuve Mvboot 
to teach in Soutli Cumliiut, tV>r tho^ ^ 
already eugpi^eU in thut bwiaew lutvt 
not MOl i«ul* tor .WYcru. . mv\.l L*. 
The prutvut hvoUiis of tho fimt clam 
will proUibty be ablv to atteiul avhout 

mnTdrivingVc^iiuaJdeUght l.^l^^ri^TUllt S^d 
nuturesccm.Whavedoiiehcriitinmt»»il toSiiali their 

5p.ffir»SSb^ 

Itants would concert tlln, into a gar- "lost im^rtant ,«rta ot anthraet.c, 
den of luxuriance and beauty. Here, as \ book-keeping by Sllurie entry, and an 
everywhere ele* tte tart traraaratty la iw*. | iiWlutlot»iy trentiae on phymcaVyjy, 
and the produetivene-ss and wealth of this : botany, and natural jihdoaopliy. Moat 
colony are nothing in oominrisui with j of them can perform ajithnsetkal 
what they might he, if tlie people were eu- . laimbiimtioiis, mentally, with astonish-' : 
ergetic anil imlustrioua. ^ ^ _ iug rapidity. 1 huve never r«eh any 
chitilrvu so prompt and accurate in 



BermmU with all its artoniahing fertil- 
A. S. B. ity serve, no lietter purpose than to illus- 
' i trate 
thep 



Aracncn 
aai ediicntiou of th 
present delencc unt( 

f The sobcr-mii ' ' 
of n man n ho 
cal duties of tl 
tho people, baa 

wlmtthcyare Sow that th. aett o- ^ printing now, for t do not ; hii 
moot ol new territory, th. rapid v ^ » 
crease of emigration, and th. cooally JSJSht; anil lr other mam 
rapid introduction of tho social pro- J | ,b.ll always have that to mil tsja-k 
hleina that MMlnV* all young govern- „,.,„. a printer can go all over the 
uii-iit. are aoverely testing tllttaa^inatl- worhl if he lUilrrs. ami ]«y his way aa he 
unions, it is more true llinli ever that goes. Suppose he wants to see Europe: 
nothing will keep us a great ul.d hO|i- he tarns enough to fate his passage 
cat tmtion unless ei 
hi. own place and 



tatwiiu, -Iprii ii, 18". 

rf« Uon bete, beiaitisc nothing is p 0| er'y 

eultieate.1 1'ooe can seamd.v enjoy 

the Invllncas for the ttwmglit or how much 
MojmKinr.aY Lerraa. ; is waiting b» bo done, rl trust onr own 

tie Fdtur I eaaas herein October Southern States may niter present a pond. 
,wsa«,.h,id-ea-.lh. Jt'JZZ'l^T S^Z " M»L "^^""e^ZV'Ze 
letter for Manh, on to which haa Iwen In ««x-e..rul operation Tor ™ ro ™.' M r ^'^"J"L,^ t ^?. 
fS £»*».•• The IrZ nearly tour yearn. W. have about r„„r £t^«*S&, fST^affi 
ntati.e of latempenmce, is a himdred «sl «rt, idisUn, njost or whom M ^oO « '^»-»"* " r »« ,IM " u ™* 
Is It utteriy impracticable to are making good progress There are six here have dona, 
open such rooms in other cities, .ml even teachers, enjoyed by Uic American Mis- «°ur». 
" villages' Is there no Boston aiooary Association. The colored people ; 

Hstnptou Iady,.who will umler- are lavinuing to ska) Uie necessity oraecur- ' 

Uk'c such sa enterprise snlong its? While ing Isanes for tlietu«,|vca. Since tlctobcr A> y nl 
much may be anil in praise or our town then, have !*<■■ nearly thirty .eatdwell.ug. 

„„ n .„nl^en v «uK-e^forlls-lievctb»t,: e re,toli»thcnei s l.l.,ri,oo.lrf That spacio.es and attrartivc 

sll in all, we an a. rre.. rrom drankennes. ; Many sre latihllng small houses at first, to the Bute-at. Methodjst Cbairrb, w, 
any community in the land, — still tl: 



edifice. 



their nnaw 

them, except at the Normal School in 
Kruiuinghniii, Maasachuiietta. They 
arc now studying algrebru, history, 
grammar and comlrtisition, geography, 
arithmetic, and arc about to begin 
Latilb Englisli grammar i. taught 
in the rirat lonr nsims ; but only ao 
far aa it is useful to the children in 
their conversation ami coiniasotiotia. 
Drawing ia ulao taught in the cLisees ; 
not the kind which simply teaehca 
the pnpil how to make "fretty 
things," bnt coiurtntctire drawing, 
which traim the eye ami hand, and 
will be iweful to them in the warioua 
tnectuiirical employmeiitii. Ncwspa>- 
rhUed 1 1"-'™- Mt 



in tod 



Tlure are _ 
scelly Chruti 
said — where 

Coiiscpieutly, much time, awl money 
wasted snd much happiness destroyed. 

How can we prevent this waste and 
want-? Perhaps the only way to do It is 
hy appealing to the customers of the whis- 
key dealers. " Where no wood Is," says 
the wlawman, w the lire goeth out." So 
when there are no buyers of strong drink, 
the grog-shop, are closed. These buyers 
are the laborers or idlers, to small farm-, 
era, Who come to town ever)- day or two, 
especially every Saturday, with wood, eggs, 
w a great u(Ul hof I- . he earns enougti to pay ma passage seroas p^i,,, or vegetables to sell. Let me say to 
vry limn shall know the wnter. and sails for Lorsbm. After ! such "Come now, b-t us reason together." 
work as a member, looking slasnt a few Weeks he goes Into a . Y,ai bringto town a small haul of wood, a 
■ priuUng-oiheo .mlhiqiiirea or the foreman dozen or two ot eggs, or a bushel or pota- 
"'f. u„™.-,.',ll,,lu.d,.ty ,.f the work, 'l'o vou want a hand'' 'l>o you know UH . a 'flie whole probably amoimta to, 

Itmeapcthilll <J» 'Try me You buy a little sugar, a little ored lasyple ot the I'liitcd StaM 

■ ng men of America to study "'•J'"": ! sr.1 a.,' s,ys to traveller. So be goes to ^ or .»! . hsislkercbief, pcrh.|». . bttal at to State Horn* in Xew Orleans, 
clpl««lmtlioii«tlief..mnlirtl«iofour «». ^. begbi. to «t type. Tiler, the £ M .mumting to »l.',ll. while to rent r il aoea, oa Weitatwday, April ltUi, and 
republican aystcm. Hiey need more ,,»..ker imitated the mouVw of s com- |. ™ t for mean whirfiey 1 Is not thia r wa. called u onler Uy l.ieut. Oov. Bansier, 
thontlKir richer follow^ltutorts to be biawork]. Tho fottman en- mi^ Yonstoli «rat atone store, then at 'of South Ca-"- 

well grougled in those principles, lor ^is, kirk ami he work, in that office »«• uiother, treat vouraelfand your nelglibor. back.ofLoul 
til 110 wnyeoti they ittford to |ny for . d| b,. haa aecjiiired enmigh to carry him m \ j„ a few 'hour, uie-fourth ot yiwr ' chaii 
tl.e luiatakc of Ignorant or careless, to France or Germany Or 'any eoejitry : oxiney i« foce,snd what liave yui to ' 
official.. Almost every great <|ueation be may wish to visit. Arrivhig there, he j„ p. } Now let us make a little — 1 
of mulcni lesrislation assumea somo sacks out a place to work aa Isifnre, msl yitlrin. There are few, very few, n 

fcrSat Xoan.la . heart,.,,. tbua>™ tr.vj.lov.rjh. wdrld. Ho i drudt «t .Br wfcf dwpot speoj ten cenu a ' Diatrl, 
^oflltemKeM^ISttfMV,. No e«rrl«bl.tmd.h,hUb»-l. j day for liquor. That amou 

kws will ever jlavtlydclllio the diltie. " None .rfiw evev exnecte.1 to -met Inch .year! In five yearn, It amouu 
rfVimiover and enjldoved until the aeondlUon ..r thliiga as we find here to- There you have the price of quite land 
ntitaf « able thSff to under: day. I ivmcmber'TrV. Job. Tyler Vra. am,^ to ™pport a Ha.ll rkmil,;yet 
. a^^^^sRak^J^S, n™Wentth.tleslledoponhlaiat\Vuh- that, amouot U wastetl, and won* than 
staimthelrownnositKin. It I. Hie work- ^ He w i,l to me > Von Jnaild go J3e,l In whiskey ! Let us rem— - 
men who a« olileflv oowaMtnal >» to nam|»»a, Mr. Hale, yan ar«j«ld visit tleluither. Suppose a man haa 
relation, of capital and labor. Most th , ma £ h £ m j.^'j,^ 



liecebt-s from younger children study "Our World, 
it with manyor to cmvcuiclice. ami even v.riuo. gentlemen u|aa. e.lms.tion.1 topicj. , and '-Ouyots Ititeniicdiato 
luxuries or life. Many sre putting up The Nonosl SclK.il Bra-. Hand, J. S. B phy ; and the hwt ehiw, 
only the lank room, ami miau to buhl the , Knox, h-ailcr, delighted to auliem-c wiU. foinnnili Scl.u.. (ie.»j;rupliy. 
fruit when they have s.yc.1 rent money appropriate music. Bar. William L.. 
sutllcie.it. Thi%iu:el.liti.ai to to tact that Lewis. Presiding Elder or tbe Norfolk 
any are depositing their money in torn District, Chairman of the meeting-, made 
Freedman's Savings Bank, is oue oflh some vcr> ledlng mmK S. "•.d".""'"' 



most coctsiraginc signs among the colored Biclimood, Jrslgc Oldfield, llov. .M.t*rane, 
l«a,ple of Montgomery. If wo arc faithful, lien I Arm.tnmg. II. C. Percy ami II. W. 
wTtnay expect those reanlu to cidminaU- Itlake, «d.lr™wil the mswtaWy. The 



high iuU-llectual large sudirtioc listened attentively 
g this people. that was said ; and the moral |s.wer of the 
, wlist they sli.uiH he, meetiog as a link in the mighty chaim of 
American N.tlon. .k-e.1. that shall bind mgcther die forcc. 

J. M. M. of progreas, and onite the people m Jl 
tliat i> goml, was patent to all This w„ 
tlie first appearance or Uic latrsl ooukle or 
Hamptou, and it did torn credit. 



Now Orleans CoaveaUoa. 

The National Convention of the col- 



iLi 



Record of (iradualei. 



Tub new School Ijiw of North Caro- 
lina, pleased February l'ith, Kt?* '• 
vides that ^v ^ «c^.crs• Aaao ' 
la; held throughout I the 
number of ttwatera, provided 
not leas tlmn twenty, may f. 
an usaociiat ion. onddhus !.,. uue . 
cor|s>rnte, in law, coru|.etcii! to buy, 
hold, and soil rcnpaisl i#ro>Hi;il esmte 
for educalioiml purjsswa.. It is desira- 
ble that such nit assts-iatiitii hohl an 
uliinul scasion of a tiK..ith, for the pur- 
IsisavOI' impn.vement in tiacliing. It 
is' |,ro|-j«vil f liinii »uch an awoctation 
in \V,ltul.,gt..li. layiniiing on, M.nv 
.hiv, MajllStl 



of tier difficulties ^that wmpliwto^hoi,,,, ^ ^ wteM ^ 

I Hi 

nutimcly alrikoj and glut, in the J find tho house in which 

; i . - , -..I. ... amiIv ,„ i..l hv tssadisrs rsf 



a should land to a«H and you . 



„ mO, Carol 

atfmMtO laa-otile tearatrn are la- 
'' vitcd to join the asswtiatitm which 
v will be -hold ut the Willlrton m-atcs*. 

Tno 

S.' ^"intorn^gtoBible^'*' [*« \f ^'"S <^ ^"^V 

was Dee A Ellct elose.1 his ~di,„| in Bridge- branches will be^thomughly diacuasod, 
»., March xljtli, ami ia m»w at- and 
the St. Augiolhic Normal the 



ne Bullaol writes from Charleston 
West Virginia, U M>- school' has been 

SSr^ iS^^ J< 
hem. and to chihlren .how great Inter- will contln 

first Vke-PreaideiiL 



■ will be 



Any on 



eloquent debate, 
rkously adopte.1 

hVsatrsd, That we. In lb 
d Slates, 



men of las Ualted i 



labor titicationa anao firoln tho lgno- bW , u beginning. ... 
mmeottlio*. most eolu-emed t.« their aisl I little thought at 
' ; and no doubt ' 



, doubt hksw. of .hen t did roae to H: 



American History' have not the cash to pay for it. The ] ,aaby or ««ncotloo whs 

no little thuight, owacrofthe kual Is disposed to (kvor Ubor Ca.,v«.lh». Utelj 

at tlmi\tim., that yoa, and he riiakesUiUpropoeltlo.to you. | "'"^""'■^J'Z'ZT. 

r, _$! -i_e. f „,•„„,, J » Drth U00. AU bo 0*s i, put*-*-, mlhsl far U, 1. 



, to couvenUou unani- der the care ot Kev. J. II. Smith. II. I>. it by writing to fov. H. B. 

lb. followingrermluiiurs: *S WUmingion, X. cT 

re,tatomuvmafto«*>rvd g have met witk goo.1 sinawam. Ho . J f— .i 

■X&ZttWS. •« «.lc«i"g to.remmn torrid bake mnnil of April 



Rhike, 



at Otsumbiw, 

, vtHititvO erf Ulienl Ho- 
uf M^y, at Ciacia- 



Vi, and that Ma Mhool -aa not weU . agetita for thia l»|»r; 



lahrr aaarkot — which gro ao coatly to ' co|aod by teacher, of tb* 
working mm — could be rnfrented by 1 When I waa here Iwfore, I 
mor.gssjet.1 i rrloiyoatitm on thtf pointa 
at aattw. Again, the moeh debn,cd . 
qtM-tien of .aitrageihiwctly atTeetatho , feel ~hamed 
workitg iraomaxum of the ecairiunriity, 1 ■■ ' " ,1 



, -^.taat. who*, aaaoaat U paki. Would too 

•as. of you accmed retuctaat to ting think the term, quite UlKVall But you , J; ";™ 

J . ». - O' ^ ,1.. IOId. tli.n that. Take 




RevdMd, That lhm 
not 1 als a +i*i*7^ , ',"'^^' 1 



i Tazewell Bryant, Wylioahurg, Vm^ 
at Mra. Mary K. Slilea, HUlaboro, A. C4 



Sumntr has by George W. Imttlroore haa S3 «4<Hara 

Kdroarrock, Va, and he hopes some of Mra. P. E. MP. Harper, Philadelphia. 

abbs to enter the Nor- : IV; Solomon Burton, Cliorryatoiio, Y«.; 
to begtoaing of another j arnoa A. llreen, Posayillton, Va.; Rey./ 
Jj . .1 , _ iFrancia K. Horaw, Oxford, N. C,f 
doaKlhisKhool.tCarm.^. nit , jjjj.,, j^, Dromrnondl 
nsS Tth. mueh to to re- ' 1 yian' 



and the tin* aaA rnanner of its : 
rettrenirtrt will dejatod on them. 



\\\ infiuciice; and theroareermneettl with {^"fj*", 
Sill it isrivilcttw whi«o ..!«., it » tu W , 
foarwl, they don't alwaya wtnaate. , r • 
"roe trade, tuMic eadBtxttiort, all; 
ileal qwortWu. that rest uinri prin- 
a akitiaiid cartful atady from men 
to dcaorro their citixenihip. j 




wn native songs to visitors. Never — do better than that. Take your ten vmg , c 
h.mcd or them. Tboaa Koga, ...eh eeaU a day aad pot .1 lato the aavlag. p^pta « 

. ^teJ... e™-ut nta a„\'ba.k. wher. every ^x montl. to mterest ; tar* : '^Ta, Modi 7*. mueh to to m- r V;~EeK Tl^'aiT'lVTOr WU? 

of hi, ^bedanj. H^o-l |ejeb- , V"^„y |?^b. Wr. Oinwid- 
.« BrmamvHlJJJSortlnvmpte. Co, y fc . jj,^ j^a, 

ling gr'ilitude tolbvl a,ei tlie Iiiends H. H. Lewi, write, that hii aeahh haa ' AtUnta; Ga-ri M ; 
erial liberty for to recent Uos- 1 aot permitted Urn to tea 
lay kig. of rrervlom tot tavecorneb^tocob Ihc^bbatJi ami a Utile m^ ^ 

SoatB of the' iltuoiona 



aWrish theaa, and be proud of land. 

£« Lard M .or!, pt amaic But perhaps y,«. a ill tell me that yon of ua.ve, 
American, a ficrman, 1 



3L» ^ingiiuh Uicn, 



ay\t>l»l--fl JtF.tiar^.., 

> 6wmh A. Uodg<4 T 
New; York. L. I. 






A Lady Horse Trainer. 

The bum of Mn. I>* Anthony's 
method is love, and a sincere belief 
that ull our domestic animal* i-un 
be made more subservient and useful 
a* well" as contented and happy by the 
law of love and patience than hy any 

I will name a single instance. Last 
Friday, a gentleman brought a colt 
(with its <lam) to Mrs. IV Anthony to 
wean, it being four months old. No 
persou'a hand had ever been placed 
upon it, and it was perfectly wild. 
The dam was sent away, and the oolt 
placed in a large room twenty feet 
by twenty; well littered. It has not 
heard ■ loud won!, and has only been 
spoken to in the gentlest tones, and 
although this is but the fourth day of 
i*'l<inition from its dam, it is i>ertW rlv 
contented, eutaj and drinks heartily, 
and every lime Mrs. D'Anthony goes 
into the |<addock, neiglia with pleas- 



AgrleoUnml. 



W*rki*t Htotk.-Tt* farmer's great depend- 
. i, - title month upon bU working oun and 
hunee should lead to their having eitra care, 
shelter, good feed, and grooming. Aa the beat 
of the eeaaoa increases. It la important to give 
longer reatlngt line at noon, eapeeially to oxen. 
Bathe yoke and harness gall*, oc bettor, wash 
Under sputa, and if puaaible ease the pressure 
upon the in by pads or otherwise to prevent gall- 
ing. OsU with barley, or corn meal, or with 
barky -meal and Indian meal mixed and fed 
upon cut bay, ia good feed to work upon, and a 
great deal inons labor will be done by wtll-fed 
animals, than with othera. Everybody know* 



MOrk Co#*.— The greatest care should be ex- 
ercised, that the milk dots not fall olT before 
cowk are turned to gnu; the employ iiuut .if 
cont-rooal, wheat or rye bran, cotton-ened wil- 



..ii-mval, U to be advised, if the supply of rooU 
a*S not beUl out." Bran may be fed very freely; 
■meal modern Vy, 9 to 8 quart* a day ; oil- 



^Ubren's ^tpartment. 



; place, I took from i 
' fly I had brought o 



j bosom a batter- 
"purpose, and set 



Dear Children : — I wish you could 
read the charming stories that the dif- 
ferent Months once told to the chil- 
dren who lived in the Black Forest, 
Max and Thekla, To separate stories 
in this beautiful book by Susan Cool- 
edge seems like tearing a petal from a 
rose, and yet I shall perhaps be for- 
given if I let May step out from her sis- 
ters and tell her own story: 

"It was in a cold, country, a long 
way from here, which I never visit till 
pretty lute in the season. You have 
to cross the sea to get to it. Once only 
red people lived there. They dwelt 
in wigwams, and didn't care much for 
me, except tltat I melted the snow 
which kept them from their hunting 



langer of tears or fright 
"Such a jolly race as then began "hi 
had ordered the It utter fly to fly^lowly^ 
so the clutching fingers seemed always 
jiiHt about to grasp it. Such funny, 
tripping steps, such |>eals of glee! 
Never was a merrier hunt! The hunt 
led them a long way. Once Il.by* 
fingers almost closed on the painted 
wings, but still the butterfly flew be- 
fore, and still the children pan behind \ 
when all at once a third baby appeared, 
to share the chase — another child, a 
tiny Indian Mr, No dress hid his 
small, dark limbs. A little bow was 
in his hand, a on'ivoron his hack ; and 
as he jumped from behind a bu-.Ii, and 
ioim-.linlhefr.rlic.it was like a brown 



him. His quiver Bhe filled with blos- 
soms. Round his head Bhe pat a 
wreath of long sprays. It was great 
fun. Luckily, tho small russet petti- 
coat had a pocket, and in it was a big 
ship'a-biscuit ; so, when dinner-time 
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f. As lo 
iv lasted ; 
ght, as ii 
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meal 3 plnu to 3 .juarta a day. 



the shore, and people with wl 
wen- pitching tents and buik 
as if they meant to stay, 
thetn were some children. 
•'Of these, two jmrt iculurt v 



n» blown fr 
'Tint little i 



sbla 



littlu -i- 



habt 



Wh« 
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Om folio 



H«.v. A. J. BillingHlcv, A. II. Cum- 
ber, Wm. Cawthnme, W. H. Weaver, 
Rev. A. M. Barrett, Mim Aniiu H 
I'ittn, .1. H. K.lvrur.1*, [lulu.. Beekwitb, 
laaae A. Barker, Frank While, Hev. 
J. II. .SprigifH and J. M. Martin. 

Domestic and Foreign New,. 

T.iKKreatPvtntrtfilM. month In. bven tin. 
PIArtal BapablLeau lu-funn OuttwnUoi," 
n tlM, 1 «t^^JU>t, It t'li..-tiiiwti. Tl.l. 
lunlM kVlfc>iil,l!raii< wlu. fed 
■ !:- .■ with tho prr«ent iutiiiiiii.lniti..ii. 

ftiul wIot believe the tline blU W«M fbf ■ union 
..f men ..f all warti.-, to mviih. aai d aJ reform*, 
hod, of,.™,. 



weather aisl often when a diseased om.litn.n •■( 
tlie iikiu U caused by * unbuilding. Besides, 
curly-shorn jdit-ep an.' well protected wheu but 
weatber cornea, and if not waabed are not almost 

prootrutcd by mlili. Ih. Ji < c after Ibla great 

exposure. A little extra grain or oil-meal tell* 
:ulv.iii[.>^,<>iii>]y after auearing. 

I'oun-j Orrk-trds mayhavr routcrupe between 
the row*. When these crop* are hovd, cut up 
the weeds and mellow the surface around tbu 
tree*. Com oltiwU-x tbe treen Uk> mncli late in 
tlie ■cawii.'aud preveuU Uutrougb ripening of 
the wi ' 



with mv band. They did not know it 
was [ ; hut they liked it 

"The men were busv in cutting 
trees for the houses. The women hail 
to cook and wash and sew. There 
was hard work in pleutv for ail. No 
one had time to amuse tltv little ones, 
and the Idea ox-ctirred to me of making 
them a garden," 



lly to a new playmate, 
whatever hi* color might 'Sinter' 
made friends at once, while Itaby 
stared abftiim with her big blue eyes. 
On they trotted together ; and brand 
by the nimble l*oy made a clutch which 
Secured the butterfly, and the brown 
head and the fair ones met together 
over the priz*'. 

I'itty ! nitty! 'cried Habv.and she 
I«itt,-<1 tfae little Indian with her soft 
hand. Then the same soft fingers 
made a grab at the purple wings. Ah 
me! one of them came off in her gnt*p. 
My j-H>r butterfly! The first of the] 



buna- a-.-ain, when the bark of a dog 
; was heard close al hand. Then I was 
easy ; for I knew somebotly was coming 

| "Sure enough, before the dusk had 
crept over the happy group in the sun, 
they came, — two men with anxious 
facts, and guns on their shoulders, and 
a pale, frightened woman. That was 
the Mother. They could hardly be- 
j lieve what they saw. Bears and sav- 
ages hail been in their thoughts all the 
way. Never once had they dreamed 



' " flow the woman 
the children! Ho- 
and kissed Baby, i 
Ruth in her arms! 



playing 

ran when she s 
r she caught 
nd hugged lit 
'Ochihrren!' i 
Mid apeak, *h 




Mr. Burns, who was a rich i 
at that time, very busy. He 
thinking of his ships when John c 
into the room. 

"What do yoa want boy?" asked 
Mr. Burns. u If you please, sir, I 
want a place." — "I cannot do any- 
thing lor you," said Mr. Burns ; " for 
if I tried to do for all the boys who 
come to me for work, I could not find 
time to do any work for mvself." 

John made a bow, and left the 
room. Mr. Burns went to the window, 
and stood there lost ia thought. It 
was a bitter cold day. The wind 
blew.. Snow and ice lay hard on the 
ground. Not far off" he saw a horse 
and cart. The horse's blanket had 
been blown off, and the poor horse 
stood shivering in the cold. 

"I wish some one would take care 
of that poor horse!" thought Mr. 
Burns. AVhile he looked, a little boy 
took up the blanket, and fixed it 
nicely on the horse's back, and then 
putted him tenderly, as if saying 
" Poor old follow] It is too bad to 
leave vou here in Vhe cold." 

"Tfiat must be a good, kind boy," 
thought Mr. Bums ; and he threw up 
tho window, and called to him. It 
was John, the poor orphan boy. He 
came back to Mr. Bums. "My boy," 

[said Mr. Burns, "I will find a place 
for you in my store. You shall not 

! want work any more," John's for- 
tune began there. Though rich now, 
he docs not let man or beast sutler, if 

| he can help it, for wu it of a blanket. 

— lh<- Xurxry. 




"Well, you work cheap, to lay 
aside the character of a gentleman, to 
inflict so much on your friends and 
civil people, to suffer, and lastly, to 
risk losing your own precious "soul, 
and all for nothing. Vou certainly 
are working cheap — very cheap .in- 



alone in the forest. We will take him 
home with us, husjtand, and cherish 
him. Peiefaancfl bis friends may seek 
him out.' 

" Itut to all their words and kind 
look! the little Italian was deaf. 
When they pointed to the setting sun 
in token that night was near, he 
pointed to the east as if to say that 
would rise again before 
nig. They tried to entice him with 
;trptses; but he shook himself free, 
nd, signing to some distant part of 
lie wood where his home fay, he 
mpticd the flowers from his quiver, 
bra* back his black hair with a toss, 
bounds dis- 
appeared from their sight. Ruth cried 
after him,* Ally! Ally ! ' but it 
iu vain, lie was gone, and he never 
came back," 

-And wliat became of Ruth and 
Baby ! ; * asked Thekla. 

"Oh! they went home with their 
Father and "Mother; and good care 
was taken that they should not strav 
again. I used to visit them some- 
times, and play with their hair and 
soft cheeks ; and I taught them tocall 
| the pink blossoms by my name. 4 May- 
flowers,' they are formed to this day; 
and they are such favorites, that I j 
plant immense beds of them in that 

country every spring, and then Tt? A T f* W If A Jjj? Jjjl |fc 

pie grumble that there are not enough." 




john t. b: 



FoL'HTKKS pii«il.er«. W>bo |.I«lded K ililty .if 

conspiracy, were -enlenced fu tho United HUtea 
Court at Chaileiton, 8. C, on the 1-t ii«t, lo 
imprisonment l\>r term* nwgjog from two 
n year*, ami to pay llnei rauglug from 

were lenteno-d the no«t di.y, la impriaMinmenl 
for from one month to Una nan and. linen. 
Thin conclude, the iri.d- of KuKlu* priaouein; 

THK member* of the T||)MIII embaany are 
uiMlly engaged iu aiudjing our in-iinui.m-. 



1...JK- 1 



the Artillery Skbool 
Hampton Nornul and Agricultural limmule. 

Trk aokliera Ar the tlraixl Army of the Ite- 
public, are r»i>iuf[ i m I 



Job 



Osa of tlte grandest e 

■arias, of the pranot < 

neaied during the put t 



I... C*f***U U only to be caught by janin; 
the me. It will Gall ami may be caught on 
■beet, LetaUaocret biavrt 
p A*iHir<tgm,— Many forget that next eeaaon'a 
enp dependa uptui a good growth of topa mtt 
cutting itopa. I m>t cut loo Ute. Ilou uver 
Hie bed ; and it will be all the better if a dreas- 

Wi mm unm -m a Pstassv^Tht r«nnof 

Tiniml UiMbiugtou, at Kftnt V,,, eon, 

Uiiuid leu tboUMtud acre* of land in one t>o<ly, 
equal t» aboul llfu-en njuare mile*. It wan di- 
«ttM Into famu at oonveulent alae, at ttk| dts> 
Ui»* of two, tluee ami live mile* from Ute Man- 
«ion Houm. He vUited theke fanue every day 
In dJmmnI weather, and waa nailinually en- 
X*iH il in niiiVitii; oiixrimputu for tlie 1 m prove - 



r hUtki 



to tlie adjoining land and vineyard* by th 
overflow of lava. Even In Naples aahea tell U 
the depth of one or two inchea. 



announcement of the safety of Dr. Livingstone. 

In Smyrna a desperate conflict luw taken 
place between Greeks and Jews, growing out 
of a report that the latter In their religious 
ceremonies had sacrificed an Infant. Several 




iu corn, barky, potatoes, beans, peas, Ac., and 
l.*<0 with turnip-. Ills stock consisted of 140 
: horses, lllmiwn, 239 working oxen, heifers and 
( steers, and .100 sheep. He constantly employed 
aw hands and kept -H plow* goiug during the 
wtMle year, when Uie earth aud the state of the 
weather w.mld permit. In 1 7V0 be slaughtered 
150 hi>gs for tlie use of hU own family, and pro- 
vision, for his negroes, fur whose comfort be 
' liad great regiud. 

I Tuosb who wish to do good to their 
fellow-man but whose means are lim- 
ited, should not be discouraged after j 
the example set them by Mary A. : 
Goodman, a colored woman of New 
Haven, who died recently, leaving her 
whole property, some $5,000, to tho 
theological school in that city for the 
I ot young colored men studying 
r the ministry. Thia sum is the 
savings of a life spent in such* toil as 
washing and domestic service. She 
felt that the time waa coming, in the 
rapid progress of her race anil people, 
when they would require a more 
highly educated ministry, and she 
consecrated to this object the entire 
earnings of her life, .'• 



are as pink as a roue, and hold a fra- 
grance so rare, that if a [«-rf inner could 
collect it in bis I Kittle* it wnuld hvwoYth 
its weight in gold. When all was done, 
it was the daintiest little garden ever 
seen; and now it only remained to en- 
tice the babies thither to enjoy it. 

"This was easy. I selected a warm 
day, that thev might not catch cold; 
and, as they sat at the door of the tent, 
I crept up and sat beside them. They 
did not see me, but I whiapered in 
their ears, — a low, coaxing whisper 
which I only use for bubies. 
"*In the woods," I said, 'the pretty, 



tails, and birds which sing alt the time. 
Oh, such fun as it is!' 

« The lathy laughed out, and show- 
ed her teetli white as milk ; but it wa- 
onlv at the song in mv voice, the 
words she-did not understand. The 
elder one listened ; and, as I went on, 
her email feet began to twitch and 
dance, as if they could no longer keep 
still. 

"'Oome, Sissy,' she said. ' Let 's go 
aud take a walk' over yonder where it 
is so green. Sister'11 find yon some 
flowers to play with.* 

"Baby was all ready for that, or any 
thing else. To her," Sister' wns .pine 
a grown-up person, beeausc she could 
talk plain, and wore a funny lit- 
tle russet petticoat like their mother'*. 
So side by side the little land* trotted 
away. There was nobody on the watch 
to see them go, and soon the dark 
wood bid them from view. I* held 
Siater's 'other hand, and gently guided 
to the right path. 

"It wasn't much of a path. There 
were tangled mosses and n>ogh lioughs 
to catch the little feet ; hut I held fust, 
and did not let them trip. And by 
and by, when we came to a smoother 



woinferi'uliy. 1 ' The lirowifuby^ 
was Al-a-gon-tpia, but 'Sister' 
culled him Ally. 

"'My name." Ruth,' she said, 'her 
name Baby,' speaking very loud to 
make it easier to uuderstantf. 
"Ally tried to say it, but couldn't 

get nearer than ' Tute.' This was stu- 
pid ; but he was a clever baby, for all 
that, lie could take straight aim 
with his bow, audi ' 



mul 



,-ards 



find the water-springs. II 
could climb a tree, and swim like i 
jolly little poUiwog. Fearless as | 
squirrel, be sprang about the trackles 



Sea-bird Catching. 

The Faroe Islands, a group i 
mark,' 
in, ab 

itiles south-east from 
Iceland. The people of these islands 
snpiiort then ijscl ves chiefly by catching 
sea-birds, which flock in grea't numlx'rs 
upon the steep rocks of the const. 

It is a very dangerous pursuit. Kvcry 
year many 'of the Faroese low their 
lives in it. The fowlers provide them, 
selves with a long cable two inches 
thick, on which is fastened a kind of 
seat. A beam is pbced at the edge of 
the rock to prevent the rope being cut 
by the rough stone. 

1 "The binhtuker, seated on the end of 
the .-able, is let down by six m«n. He 
holds a small cord iu bis hand, by 
means of which he can make certain 
tdgns agreed upon with his comrades. 



3ded 
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' All the time they talked, the little 

the wSml. ,U 'Th.-y , d!d J not know 
ere they were going; but 1 knew, 

1 guidi 



Ami i 



■ tbt 



-I tIm 



nioss;and,at night of the fairy cups of 
J pink and snow and of the ivory mush- 
room, they laughed for joy. 

" ' I'ittj 1 nitty ! ' cried llaby ag-.iin. 
using her sole little WpK»; and, with 
one consent, all three sat down to- 

f ether in the midst of the flowers, 
low I did enjoy it ! The long, cold 
voyage at sea, the bleak spring, the 
crowded home in the tents where oil 
were too busy to notice them, were 
forgotten as they sat there in my gar- 
den ; and they bu&zcd like bees in the 
sunshine. It' wus the sweetest sight 




The Boy Who Did a kind Act. 

I know a man of wealth whose 
first name ia John. He lives in New 
York.^ Tie is a good man. He has 
given iarge sums of inouey to help the 
poor chih Iren. He was once a t>oor 
My himself. • 

lire parents died when he\was t* 
years ohh They had taught him 
read and write," and, what is better 
still, to be good and honest and kind. 



ork. 



HUTS. RAISINS, CURRANTS. CITRON, 
ORANGES. LEMONS. AND FRUITS. 

filled for |OOds of erery des- 



cription at mfaUi 



Safety Lamps, 



tfrnun Student Zanps. 

cannnera, ..!..:--. Wicks, ate., always en 



with laughter as they rained down 
into her eyes. Ruth meantime was 
turning the little Indian into a big 

nosegay. She stuck leaves all over him. At last he" came" to the 



How hard it Was for him to find 
tny one to give him work ? He asked 
If this man and of that. Ah! they 
of them had any work to give 



of 
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Thank God tor Little CblWrea. 




I i i l ■ iMiijluLta I quickly with a bit of salt in the w&t 

right, iuM bled and died ;and you !«k wh»ldo» «* ^ffi^SS the land directly they are done; no, 

heroiamrfyour father., and then toll , ve. lot 1 no Pa-£OT (he a*, the pot to rnake the .team fly off th 



I itaM lkl.k tl... Ul* 

wssSXmf ■ 

Droj. down lb. .w~« wild bio. 

That bloom aroend ua b«.. 
It mm mi . bnMth of bMT.D 

Rooad ran./ . [e»4h U". 

Tli« biuobasa «"!• *hnd>™ 
fIi'£™CS'I!'i>a»i* 
Alicl |»ls lli.it dbs 

To tar *l Jmui' font. 



■ALVATI05 TW- 

,er had blocked up the u.u. ^ SfSrtSS »hip aafclj 
of apeech, fcjl were about to force their | 



a'nd eneaicing in the wake of the .Devil 
another second. You know what he 
is by sad experience, a cheat ana a 
liar. Don't you dopiM a cheat ana a 
liar among youreelvc., and curao him 
up in heap.? how much more ought 
vSu to loitbe the father of lutra. I 
£3 you know the Devil, and you 
know what I aay * true; then why 
not cut adrift from him and com. to 
^ H. know. .11 the norm, o 
life- He ha. encountered them all, and 



t*{ of .peech, and were about to for etne.t o. «"£-"» u ^ („„ B f bl 

I way^tbv.iploeion.heexola^^ „f J 

fO» »»5rtofwni.peredKream)your father., to m iin r 

*7 your patriotuT father., eou dnmke a 4th, '^^^V-heel. 



_ to be with _ - 
the world, if we will but 
ivee ounwlve. to Uim. Tlicn, „. iuu- 
Sine or .torn., we .hall feel safe- There 



out of a wholocargo, but you can t cork 
op a gin-jug! Ua'"' 

MOBAh ASD LBOAL Sl'A.IOlt. 



an take 'the Bible and turn 
' Jaraea, verse 
about .hip., 

and the man at the wheel. 
All of you remember, I 



a aaiety on .no water ami ujj ™ "o 

peas be- the pot to make the .Warn fly off that 
they may be mealy and good. 

Of the three way. of cooking meata— 
roaating, baking, and ; boiling— roast 
meat ia the nioet nutritious; baked 
the moat wasteful; boiled the meat 
convenient. 

The good housewife will la 
dinner cloth and 



ma: "cafled ""Homeward ^Bound 
which the children sing itf the Sun- 
duy-achool. Thi. is a part ot it ■ 



Wildly the ■ 



rather Taylor. 



II. 



,,,«s which tilt! J.oru, •»■« *' BJ 1 , 



In calling the attention of our read. 
■ again to this m of Virginia, and 
ilor preacher of world-wide fame, we 
ucairc to unfold more fully tho secret 
of hi. lower. Keference has been made 
to hia catholicity of spirit. Akin to 
in*, wa. hi. tender, loving, all-embrac- 
ing ' sympathy ; so that, in»tcud of 
standing in cold, aristocratic reserve, 
apart from tho multitude, in stiff, 
starched propriety, endeavoring to 
reach them only by the anus-leugth 
process of formal effort, he touched 
their hearta with hia own, pooring 
around thcni.tbo genial atmosphere of 
his affectionate spirit, and wa. tbu» 
such a preacher a. a sailor described 
when he said to him, "I tell you what 
I like.; when a man preachea at me, I 
want he should take something warn, 
out of his heart, ami .hove it into 
mine; that's what I call preaching. 
Bwih preeminently wa. 1.U pM>jb*i 
whose love wa. of such a tropical «* 
whom "a Southern heart niar- 
ricd a Northern brain." Hence he 
did not like long intruductionn; for, 
m be expressed it, -A hungry .nun 
would not spoil half an h»ur In whet- 
.g his knife ami fork More he begu" 
ent." Hence also tla> impetuosity 
with which he rushed on in hi. dis- 
»«, leading a foreign lady to say, 
"There were hot two cataracts in the 
ited States, Niagara a,i.V Father 
Taylor." 

i should altogether fail of any 
conception of him as u 
preacher, if wo did not crasudcr .1*. 
iderful dn.nu.tic power ; acting 
same, he would set before In. 
a in such a natural manner 
dnpositive reality, so that 
as he was describing 
"The saMors became 
tho highest pitch of 
II une, thinking that 
inly go down unless 
.... instantly done for tho 
rescue, shouted with intense eaniest- 
ucss, "Out with the long-ls.it !" 

The following arc specimens of his 
style of address > — ^ 



hia oomroandmeuta," 

"On another oocasioti,nreach 
the wit of St, I'aul. '. I navi 
,g<x«J fight. I have hm-li"! 

.cive kept the tuth s bW*gS£E I Swung his wyw. u.n" 7 * . - T - - 



I ln.intwati^bouist. 
Lo„k ! vonnsr lie U» bricM l»s».alr •!»«». 
fta'r. homowsrilXouad. 



neitly, thus' adding greatly to iu r,lM 
- ■ ■ " -ouruOlment. — HtUcUd. 



if not to iu noi 

J 
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tte LIFE 

INSURANCE 



"Describing the difference between 

milk autl'whcv, and ugree.1 to )«iy a 
.hillinc? a .lay. The countryman be- lite, no ana 

'aU whowilUn^tinhim. Ut U» all 

enfaukod th« Qo^d BMp. 



This lady baa recently 
ity and a.ililre**e<i various # 

o.n f«upl. on ^bjeia rfh *qa»and 

.ital importaue*. Weare much n.t. i' 
in hct work, «nd Uke pleasure m com- 
,,„■ t her as a baly of oultore and re- 

occJon offenu Mf- Harper b the au- 
f thor of severe staidl book, of jioema, one 



■ barb. 
,.ly o. 



He 



■ali.-.l 



' HlltUTinllk 



tlmtitu 



MUgbt 



all would 
filing 




attempt to tell in verse many of the tale. 
■Lf bm Mard while travilling through the 

*r .. „ our fourth i»Ke 

Children," i. an 
early pamphlets. 
We"f".V.irt Mm. Harper is ekUrmling a 
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oft-rer* <U»lnaJile 



.illy dead, hut bu 

Xonti Abiglx.i 



tlmtlove his appearing.' he suddenly TW 61,1 
»,,,„i.M and, liking up to heaven, 
cried with a loud voice, ' Pau' " 
there any more crnwna therel . — ,— -- 
paused ,.g..in. Then, iwting hi. eye. «}».|S 
ut.... th« rongregation, he continued, 

•Ves, n.y brethren, there are more *"'" ""' '.„ • 
crown, left. They are not all taken mine grass will m vr cine .. 
llUwsl be tl.sl! there is one tor ... , t „ ul ,.„„«,,• «,„1 his w.le. 'M> 
. »,l„.l,,v,.tbe ., • i., ;., tl.i.muntrv: yn 



The Household. 



, -.,.1.1. -i.lv The DM ammmm enaaa 
ere "' "le never cu* i.u TluAt old IcIUiw keepa i l, use : 



a Do everything 
"Kecpeveryth.ug to its proja-r us.-. 
" l'ut everything-iu its proper place. 

rking man's wife has to 
;„.w,kcry,— 
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or jaw you*. 
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,-kl.. 



hanuUko 



ill. all your [ 



up^iring of the Lord Jesu. Cbrut. « „„„, k l.im on Won,, and egg., and » m, Ai „ ,„ u . aU , ,„ nmke a 

u* H mimm*»m,~. l^.fet^uT.^- you,*- ' moU. comfortable dinner nut «f a_ few 



double 
».ke it budg 



li.it 



. loud.' Ah! He [here 
;laps His shoulder 



The bwf isn't 
hark ! whyaw it that ha 
dock I JBm« Christ. 
t„ him, aiul sing oui 
hears vol.; and llec..,. 
against this rock of .in. rant, it off tl 
hatch, tho bars My open, and out yc 



bend l 



'Alluding t" the UM l l l4 n # of 
ristians. be used tl 



III. iv. shilling sundl 
side, brenkorB on tho other ; an 
who, instead of tiling his attention t 
keep the hand of hi. vc«iel nght, an 
to olay the instructions of the pilot » 
he aim*. °u' ^u^thojwbae^dtaoajj 

°* whTstliug, 
e pot^kcts of his 
ig tho action to 



workwl, 



the piurt overixmru, iasl 
helm, and walks the d 



* One Sunday ho attompte.1 to giro ..... 
to his sailor congregation an idea ot with hi. h- 

n«l».,.!.t',,»i Ha bazan with an do- iuckct. Hero .u..... s .... - 
,, c ! ni.ii'n OC , Serine .torn, a. the word, he put on a true sa.lor-lik 

risinv to li.rv through all iU grn- : l.sjk qf detiant j.il.ty ; changeU ... a 
dati"« the . " ui 1 the wave., a v.* u.o.nent to an expression ol borer as 

ilfc^Jalu^uS^! MZm, and l.e...ld«l, •»! aba dnfu to de- 

drtvtnc on a lee .bore. The mast, struction'.'" 

""T'the' ' TitnritBAKCs. 

!» ti',' liii, " Sailors cut off the bottoms of their 

.he sinks pocket, with a rum-bottle." 

irr' He i "*Your ]«orhouaea are lull, a' 111 

ig tho last your icurt. and prison, are tilled 



the belli 



I tap 

and again ; hi. vo 
id h.dlow. The f. 
«s they gazed up 



■ be- 1 the 'victi'ins of this infernal rum trafflc 
> of ami your home, and the heart, of yc" 



hint 



s and mi. tilers i 



n-e llll.l SKIN ™ » y - 

-..■I. comfortable dinner out ol a tew 
■.|„„p materials. The l.mlth nt the 
worknu.,., n>«ly grratly de,*nd. on the kind 
■ nd told and amount of food taken. All men 
a.-es if he 'who work hanl r«|Uire to live well. 
wre't,mu!d'C<„„,non, plain fo.al » often more 
H, with «,-.ne newly -harp- -gfflEgB^^ 
d began mowing the gra» nat . J. a ^ ^ niot ^ ^ 
vorv ; and thi. u doiw at le» expe,«e 
than many «upi«»e- 

A bad cook puts the men on the 
— i,.V raw,— looking dis- 
ried to a chip, with no 
met than a bit of 
as to vegetables, a had 
poib them; the potatoes 
green, tough and gritty, 
pudding, heavy ; and 



theMgureufauiur-! XL, she called up tl 
,ort tTtrough a ...r- ! „,„ hi,., a cluing, of d 
,1, 'fabaj light, him of thecliango in his 
uldenrn it. The work 
tho field, with scythe 

and began mowing : ...e g.»~ 
great rapidity, Bulging as ""i™""^ 



d.ing 



, great 



"The old D 
into his housc 

Ig'.Minc frow, ....no ir.,- • 
i is all coming in, and nunc bu.hu 

•■•Moral suasion,' said Father Tay 
lor, 'is like ^ . 



six rin ci»t. mum 



ra.acirAL orrica, 
■WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Tine axe.1T .v.tr/o.v.ti, sayixos 
nsmnfos. 




Van. ot Kuropa •» S>*..( 



SprebU •W.Uon at,™ W th. » 



II. PHOEBTJ. 

ogux -KIopm K-f"" cs-s-i 



LAND FOR SALE 



but legal suasion, well we 
• " Bscoo and W 
And look out for 



andlins must la kept clean and 
The ciipleard in which food .. kept 
must Is-- el«n, and any and every -crap 
left from a meul should I* put into a 
.Usl, or ,s.n kept for that purpoie, and 
„ mr „l\jW,w'likl«0 '<«■ The first 
aim of the cKik should be to dreas 
vegetable, well, for they form the be.t 
, art of every meal, and " g"-it variety 
Inav be cheaply introslnced into the 
,lailv dinner, by a ci«3k who rig illy 
. underetaml. how to cook vegetables, 

exultation. * A ...e-oo.. , . jjMH- ESiiii in a voice whic-h ! upo",?'t'hi. man. Do yon « how' «,«i.lly I-*.to«. 'SjSSIS 

aat.i ... » " !• l . ^ ... ; ; , 



full of. 

HI. their n.out"m wid"eTpVn,'i.nd their Tud'yet the system is tolerat™! ! And 
farthest eu.l ottlie ehais?! iu* into Bjiace, help It! No.lou OM t si m i . 



The Han at the Wheel. 

What picture could be more appro- 
nriate to go with an article on rather 
Taylor than thi. one of " The Ma, . a. 
. ..... whil . h (,„, l^<.„ kindly 

by Messrs. H.O. Hough- 



di'nne'i! th«T a^l '^^t^p' »» «AV. THI aHALL SUM*. ui^&M^ ^^^^pH B 

ncss' oTevcr^ ■article' nfd'iel is ...!iy to ".I a2rVSLW*r- — » >"" | SSfS^^^^^'t^ 
Is* had bv "proper i-es.king. All Istt. Iswus, \l&&^&!£KL*?5^Ww&*SS* 
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a 4 ( 



a', i.e.. in us o_» ... — — ~° 

A Co., of the Riverside I'reas, taju- 
How law aepcllds 



.1, tSnwS_ 

twy". o..u,r-SMs>J.u. for .lie 
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NO. 116 MAIN STREET, ' 
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: li unworn. ...... 

allip «,how intelligent the captain _ . 

„id in .deep. '^2^52: voodcV }.'^S^'l^'di^\>^^^^^T*^ X ^l 
extemling hi. ttn.», C W .. (atrt bfr jWt fo „ gll , for ,h„ u itor. are 



oially' 



toif.' 



TTrrrm j ii — ■ , ,, 
i board, if the man n\ the !»tatoe. carefully, 



1 



*il thei 



u. L-aoMMEmeu. 




ESTABLISHMENT, 

HAMPTON, VA. 




Weti who mIuJI Jot a iu choru*, -iw. prolong 
Tlie point of Ubor »ml tho o«lm ,.f (few. 
The time* wmiit «ckutar» — «cltolar« who »lii 

h*»a»» 
T<i Moi Hie 



"With thcw M* 
a« a uitiwjii, aaa " 

** ■«• tL ^f^\A^rz-:l^'M> «*• 

May (.race, (M lWi)tlltrill „,„«,,.„„„,. ,„ , rir army. 

kiiul teacher; lli. v "ill etuily better, and But 'Stonewall Jack 

boarinu better men utl women. a terrible Mow ,-upon t 

Don't let the fax* around the building (i ,. n1 „ 



w hj the M.i • mi ; 
To bear oj.toton to a loftier wt 
f otiuraMMim on 

nwl freedom in. 



my brother. Make tlie school-room Wmitiful. lei ill A few «q* after, nil 
nanChrie- tin- llttlit m)d air ; impure air is one or ...Kb/st ,|„,,l» „r tlie wa 
'm, amongst Satan's worst ik-vicis. for r, nieMlri ,.„„„, tl „, ri t<Mjk 

" Iwlrlf - llf.llt i. IlLHltll ■ 

enl Lees array, ind Qtouant tmiUI 
rr-Y'-r-*-*"' 

MefTT'and "Peace ahide will, von and 

with nil .ben that love onr Lord 
3mm Christ in sincerity and in 
truth." 



ed qoo rjf the and iw a wharf made out of oM army poo- Work among the 
Gec'l Hooker toon* on which several thou-snad Urns of Tlie following letter from 



tjpd rarrieo 1 to teacher in Xorth Carolina to * friend in 
MasMc-btucttx, illustrates the life that iu 
before thoae who devote tbeoudves to r 



Then then - 



. ^ f let- tntiriorii tlouu ; havr :i ti.-ul I'. o.v :ui.l wt>rt . ( ,„l v t , H> t- ► tmc-k t<> tlif :c*.i»ncd to tlx- living. TbU Nationa 

WtO the 1«0)J« I.V Uov n i , !" M |!ev"r, phmtTn'-^i.V M!"'lV\ll'M B wiV!hroJ li ! ; Hide they .am,- from. The I.** on LoM. ( Vm.-t.-ry is ia the centre of the V«W 
Church | sweet ..ii-l grateful tJiadc over little eliil- Men KM heavy. Never did gr.aler di-u School grdnatU, IMIuWU PAt* instruct 



■iivsstn tlie iteople l»v Kev. . 
tmtixiwu of the Methodist r^ifaKop. 

[mini like ftuwtr- 



■ central tun. 
raj ln-othtr 



L thine 
it be- what M'hobYm »b<ml<l ; 
If thon wilt be a Ixxt mm! wilt »uiv« 
To lielp thy fellow aixl Halt ll.y-ult; 
Tl.v li t i. »t >a»t, xlukll .tando 




*• IloHicht" tlie-e geiicnil f^-lingf, there 
nrw two tlmuglitH, which reiah-r lliin 
iluty, t»n thhi Oceanian, tJw more l^wW- 
in-r'tii me, I trtul not kM BCttpt- 
pbk to you. One i-» that 1 rtalid here 
an a Suulln-rn man, while yun, my 

b«oth«r, are from the North- But 
what Ian latitude to do with tlie Ktng- 
dom nfClirhrtJ Por naoro than forty 
yean that [JnW bten n rcakkstt of 

the South, in v heart ami son! have 
heen iilentirii-.rwith till 



thi 



•iallx 



,vith the ROtjwI/l 



of .)« 



"11" 



of eontrihii 



a little, to nttr nj> mOTQ li 

iug between m aeetloM th 

I re^-etively repre-cnt. ] 
the onenm of our entir 
Why ahouM I 



\»\U Veel 



n-joiee in 
country. 
Four \< 



rthwanl, TWtlng 
lN.ila.leli.hia, Sim York, Hart font, 
New Haven, Beajoa ami other nlacoa. 
Ami tliough my ernuul VTM not euleu- 
Jutetl to improve a feeling pf welcome 
Among ntnuigerH — I wawKolicititigaiil 
torcluiild onrelnin-h editi.-e that had 
bean destroyed by the war — vet 
everywhere I met with in) other 
feeling thiui that of kin. is.. -- and 
tTiriHtian nyinputhy. 1 am. glad of otl 
thin npportunitv of reciprocating, it 
at leant a niiudl degree, the good fevlinj 
then extended tome. May Owl _ tmike different aecth 
your coining among na a Idewing to varioua denon 
our community ami to vourxclf. wnn etuincntly 

Another thought tllnt rVnderH thin «f installing tl. 
occaaion one of interext to me, in that church. May thcf-hnni 
you ami I represent diflemit denomi- attcml pastor and per 
iiationaofChrUtiam*. There are points nintioii has l*cii puhl 
of doctrine and of dutv, on which we under such tuwph ; 

w 

Tito Free Ncbool. 





il In- 

.vn a li 
nliitn IliH,- 



a wootlen ctituney 
here yon eooW "it 
tin- wofA ilojtti. 
other animalH UMet 



o'ii',','^"\i'.''a .u'-k "I LI:.. 1.1- "r.l in Hi,- 

— 1 . — 1- n.tlmiKll tiny Iniir In.il «ix »c- 

.',„,,- of four inontli. va. ll. In n-. U iiM 
linn- work !* I went to work, mail*- <!i ~ks 



oill ri.l to l.:iv mi nl Hi.- i \|- li., .. y,t lUI 
wit,- i[i,-iin-„'l I'.T tli.-ir U-iu-tit. Il»^.tiltrs 
ii.li,,.. l!,.- iiioin-v. I .li.l all tie work; 
», nt to tin- saw-mill f..r tin- lmulit-r. 
,lr. ™,|it nml ma.li; tin- .1. -k- : l.irniweil 
a l.,,,.l,an,l|,iint"lll)..»:,ll- Tlii» w not 
■ill — I l,:,v...-l.;.iio,.l mVooni fn-in n liovi l 
to n |«irlor; tak.n ami nla^l tlie H,"iT. 
.•, il„l il nil nr.nin.1. mail.- I'rii k ln«tli.|ie- 
...n.l tlie n.mi. nn.l am piing tn liave 
„,mv -la" wimlows if I havi- to boy tin m. 
I liail Iw.nlv-t'our |ii.|iil«llu- lift ilny. lone 
over siMv ioiir now. eome very l.ri s lit, 
lot oil. Ii«« stnuil, I."" »t"l»'l are «. 

„„,„■ „!' tin in' "Ilo« •! n I» ollier- 

„i.,> Sola to.Jil. n.rll nlliMLo.nl to 
train Un it miinl- a)nl limnU. uot a nhj^U- 

nn.llier wl anan.nnr tlie nliil.llikn ,,„,— 

tioiM, l.nt rather lho«e who whi|i thiol Tor 
n.kii.i: nhi|.|i»h ,|ne.tion« lor inf..niiali,,n. 



y_lny ictibi) 

Bijfht, uJl'Siln. 
■v.-n Salnnlay. 

4 bxxw P. -ti.i-EN." 



, ,,1'l.rntlii 



nil Hi 



a hnmlreilVearH after f 
onr pubbe. 



lullowed the Ire l 



Km,,, tin in 
their love. 
*.ork"in the granthwt tlinl's CTCotttrCI 



I'm I I By utrnemaiili 
er von QUtat Ik- n tnn- i 
- ielf, before you — - 



of wluit our common Maul 
at our hamla. OoflQejalMC! in a ilclK^tte 
tiling and in always to be reenoetcd. 1 
Tliere in, however, enough of common tli 
ground on which ire inny ntand und t' 1 
which we may plead with ainncni to! tr . . 
be reconciled to God. And while 1"™«" 
there in no much thut ia common and anxl011 
conlial then let lln work together to 
win notlln to ehrist. 





.,r the vla.v. Th 
, , ami lajMlUVlag can. 
■net) to at their .le«k« l.n.k out of tl 
id to ilentmy ilavi of the Aeailemi,- Hall 
raeh other are now pile-l Wf in poveni- cnivei. of mi army of men w 
inent yanla nml are ih^-at inft. m. kIiouI,| make them free." 
all meinoriisi of strife nml hitteniew*. When the wall la built. tli{.. | 

Si«.«r» are tilnieil into iiniiiiuflumkH. '-»t> will i«.rha|i« Income 
and ^nloon* are lunual into oynler Inata. di«.v. eo plowing tljrough tl, 

Manr a one lliattbre tbe weight of tmo|« water, of the Vurk • 
mul artillery 11 now uicd to earn- email helping men to emu money*, 
raigocnorurmluccncriM. Hampton RoadV to *«r wive, mid ehildren. 
The "Oreelan Bend" In one of the lot ; Let «' be glad that the imahmery 
Tbe river U the RannaharnKK-k. and known of the«. ' Sometime, they no- "' 

™ the enmneem of (inll'l S.,l L .wink'H ,oll,s 'liorn.l ,„lt iol,| .lllllll I -n- am 1 nil It "" , ~ ' ' 

UMdUtVOfp^ I! ZTZ " bX flX, Kialee. them. «-.„„ whieh men watel, the oy.te - f 4 " "1 

oeibJUttaa, .rfe;, " Th( . ,„„, , sm „ kc a eroM be* it Virginia, ami .hoot at nil who in. 
boot their inn-- u>c ^ ^ ^ , hl , ,. 01 ,r,, u .,' a te .harp- «™de with wiekeil intent. 



acboel, or the youugeat ehihl. 
Lajiiig the Ponloob Bridge. 



of averj little <luty_i h vi »^ .* ^ „.,., who an- pinking offthn Vnioi ■ The printer, who art the type for: There are few. very few, who wW own TlieyJ-i.ee. 

will 1- exeelleut. dlers attlwv hum- forward with their work, this imin-r eau WV out of their window, themselves in a mistake. station, amt to 



dlers as they hurry forwanl with their work, this paper eau 



railroad an.1 otbl 



ami 
id the 



,kn home 



,,f tlins., wlios.- n-slaa-t i- worth having. 

should be willing to UoH oltlcc 

_.d lst,th.t In- i« ami.lv nnalilb-.l; 

2d that his nountrv rnall\ me.U him in 
lf tliat more than in any other vapaeily ; 3d 
and let thai In- can .1,, the country a- muni, good 
last of the as ul.voue else can, who is likely t" !«-■ «e- ( (1 

beted. j fK^ 



ltailways are public benefi 



lee.1 




™5* 

ioutHeri 



,oold learn Uaaorai •*<■• wor,n '" 

«m in aftor lira h act to ka aati 
ai,.trJ»WharU>air aartiaat ' 
at, in Mry' or wadom, b • 




the colored paoBl. 





%eiti la «lucatio«, and 
ebe wait, lor that. The 



boru.' Ueorgto. »bo ie trying to get op • ' 
clnb to take thia paper;— now Win. A | 




liganee, 



that. Tan 1 bibjt tit ri — wh • — ■'("■'■ " ™- 
nore Intelligent I Bond ol ChockmUwk, V... who to teach- 
ut tor better ecrmoto. , uu with aocoraa. and eeye eome of bia 
r aiadentaad tie aecrrt of children ham a great thirat for education; 
'.Sh^i-re for the* ; toa'.re '^fJ^^J^ 

"^™r.i.lToMo3t"e;, teen in •■ Klfth KeMer ; _ fro. 

^SEmSSSP^ » R- P»"-.f ™"» PoUt. Oeorgi. .ho 
U,eo.todn«ell for them-' baa done Jobljrtbl ^the _£ Ho"*"* ljg£ 



i»ri«n»Tie»Ai.rtaf«JBa>L»i. ; j 1 
-ret. H oraga.Ton ecaraaa.- 



Till Convention which axat el CUve- 



7 "" . " " _ , Ttlr Cooveotioo winch aa*. at a^ave- 

,f,,,<tii,««.ba, nbera ; _.(roi. |^ „ u,, tn4 day iif aomaated fM . 
r ft Morgan, or Pider.to.rg. p^ent. HORACE OREEI.KY. Editor I 
are aeekitot mat k»m the imporunc. ol | .no -J. people \kcre take l.UJe .o- JJ^iS York Trtbu»e." and for Vice. 
EZSX&iS&S •«! thrift. *TUe value «^ '"'A 7* ; 7^< ^liro^X' 1 ''^ d,, ' t ' «<" KR *>" tlRATia 

T^f U e "ai.riciiceoftheBermoUiana. :Hange. of O.ford North Carolina. •*» BROWN; of.\ 
SataKrattl ho%.l,.l yoor re«Ur. hope, to g.t up aelnb of t.^,e »b. gSa^.^,, 



<d r«».«. , J»raia ««■ , .ympuhy and arjo|aMraa, anrl_t»| 



Otntawtortv 

£•/». EaWtaraw o/"* 1 k "" loar Seal, .nil gardana uotlUoJ ana 

1 ^£=7SK&--i? 



Ohio. 



L, ana i itupo j 

r froai UlU brief account another 
,. Immeur Importance of ge»>»d 

jyoon., 



1 ' ».rX rTMiaa!.- O. ba «Wrll«le.l b, 

» Smit! », frigs 



M.'K. A. 



r,l. \" 



1 1 -I, 



l<u>-The din of preparation 
Bounding through our uu.et vil- 
line Uaae. Eter) t"l"K « ■•»« 

.... worM. -i. -«i ^^^^cuM; 

|„k1h-, and th»' WtBtniiMia can I* *™7^f„ v ' M av ISth. M.»t of the , 

man in it- |««ible naa.lt. to .hi. 

tl«l nu»-, tlmn *• Ignorance of oilr «, u „„ u „ .■« o'clck train, and .ere 

wive, aial MKitlaria wlioac »..rk tlioligli ml „ ,bo Cleveland l>epot by an eacprl 

unlet and MmrabppUee, w «teo grow of ,.„„,„, .bo aaadMM !*■ " ; »« 

- ,„| ., I.i.liug. U't u» nnicinbor then Kink on W Wreet. WerjT 

ll,.t the «5d which we »ow, painfully ,„„ aeemed to beloadeil with 
■r Ik, in the education 
i, will bring in > 



Corre-ponde,,,,.. 

timna are open Xo proj 



liOVKIl^UH B. * i It AT/. 
" MlaaourL Theae will be the 
„ „f the " Liberal ttepuUlcana." 
•II Bryaiit ol ^ rob ,b|y of the Deaiocratic party. 
.,ki-.. hold in fSrm Oiweley baa baea a life4oag Ro 
T*t' ~~ v"™ publican, and baa at-axl for yeara on the 
if Ka.t >ew . , _ f un i venw 4 amneaty. and euual 
He baa alwava advocated the ol 
uf the colored people, and or late, 
done a great deal to eapoae lb? on- 
Td bring diem 



righu. 



> of the KuKlu 



and alivwly it I 
young i 



"?".'b'' fcrS Jf-^r. . .toy, without 



un'l. 



Xork. 

S.^Joh. 
, i "^ ... 
Oilr column. are open lo pro,a-r inquiry; «J«fJ 
„v .uljec. of seneral inUre... ! nun.'' an,.. tJie -errlce of .ho. 

n> » J"- " . «ire t.. make inquiry, fi. 

rt ,.i,iu,tbea.y»u,»U.rof, ,« ^oi. b- ^ u , n „,,. 

Sl^l eapei tollv. .aa-trlbatW. fn,m f «. C ., «. n-nl. ug n Ore, t . ^ ^ >( 

He? J. la- J- Uermlon, \ a.; an old Barnngto... M.~- . «"•".»- JV'' M<( „,,,„ „„ tfc, 5U , „f June. nomiuaU<l.r 
f^alofinilie. The g%r. to c.dore.1 •• My mo her . .jarne -a. H unali j*ui. • HiV.^KS *. ORAXT. 

to«l.l«ite"thc~ pnarriaal «b,.,l- at «... |.l«->- «"■' <•!">"; »"«. *,aaa. I leB •« «»t> ™. o. Va si . „„« i.„,i,b,nt of tkr Crtud'-- 

itofello*., - ' 



He gained favor with the &jothera pe 
friend, from pic by .iguiug the bail bold of X -~ 
, a llaria, and it no. Ifoka aa if U>- 

- wrarlc partv of the country wdl f 
aw ud Brown their rotea. 



IB remarkable . 
the -Oran.1 Army of the Re- , y„u.i|I colo.i-1 |».,.i 

..i I ....I II..,,, I innrrhtil t.n.ii, li,n-. '■• ■ ' i:in' : "' 



rtrMrMtow.,™ the -.tranii aviwpj i j • 

,«bllr," and the CleveUn.1 Ua.ul, nmrcheil i unity here, 
( Erie Street, when- the prooe»»oa .aaj aqnal to wclthy | 



.In.il.i. 



<if ««ntbcrn l||itBiiiu.. 
HAHPTON. JUSE. WM. 



Nirftk Varollaa. 



forme.l,the onler afarUcb 
lat. Otoad Man>h.l Holdeu, 

A |K»»e of the city police. 



a. I ne , u-r ..uev wa» w« «. " " 

i oppor. ! wldo.; inater Morina a...,»»il b> 



II ol inv uw. J 
»i,lent. HENRY WIIX>V 



TJ,, 



in MM f,,riW75to VVuilaro Maiw-ngl 
.bo lived to Peteraburg. V. ." 

letter, .ritten to tlu*e two .... 



h.,n..r conferred l.vitl.ia .ouvent.nl. He 
ha. proved hinw lr tin ateailfarf fneml of 
the liborinir cti». of U.e aoldier and of 
the niloretl man. i .."!;' ' i 



Is the growtl 
fbc de|iendeia!0 
:fln! intelligeawi 



(ri iv.'a.nil onii,i*o.oaeineaiu;ou«ii r,tn, ine -/ai" — ~ M1 „ 



inrulity of 



ipelitkm ' lie 

nd Jlr.WiUon.wbid. rendted 

naua at the KeiaibUortti party 



I nn-n" marry and do not perhii) 
1 w-tly latoir for their t.wa ""Wfrt, 

i the Iva. ncrtwnry that lli.-v „„ 

I.... ^..ul i.lviinriirfH Wltll UT 



il'mo.1 Organ.' I w a . .nroett by Thoma. Ma 

u col- burg', widow. Tabby Ma«eolmrg. - «•;.„„,!., 

r^jSSr ^'.-.ri^nV. wiiatever. . EglaTt jLgr. ^fa* \MZS^^- He 
"with hi. Ttwk the op|.,rt!uut> tin- oilier day. »» owned by Itorld Myrick, .fid .».».hl ^^"^.y, ,,. ^ If-t ftfe^l 
' to vi.it the above-mentione-l iii.titntioi. 
MV Milord- 1 U.lidt your nmleraraay ""ii. A |o«e of the city police. ami I «■""''' ^ " "ff gaTiahwS yonth".., 

he U-reatcd nT~.me «.inmt of a trip. I M , TI.e <1.retaod »•»''• . , ,„ !"» borough .v.tem and t,. t ' 1*33 to (to. B.rrll«»o... . 

to«ej-t token to E.,vttertle, » the 111- ,th. The (ag WjSSSftffi^ „ Tl." uL opera.to. b, the re.pec.iv, r.« 1, .be. : tbev arc very aio.1 

»re*. of th. - W«aaT»»" ; Although nrmt ,\ detochmeut of the Orand Army " ,„e^^.ooK All .be fm.l. from their friemK 

I did not obtola atony «.ba.irllier. to Ui, ,^ Ber-llaie. . mv ,,, ,1^ R,,.,Hie. ,,^l. ben, i. a •-aiil'l-'. Bank, where - ■ - U.rouubou't the e.,,.,..rv will prolail.ly 

,|„,rt.i.oei Ma there, yell .regard 0.. W,, He <>"'"\\'r , J , ■ h, e«Uv up hi. penny, aial make , . UerOr.tlo. Day. " V ' v „ u , u , BrSfU Wii»n. ^. 

.„c,«-.n.l on^^u-toejawntta. Mh, ^9^^^^^, , ^fn*' .hlnmf, altaer iu p„n.i»iag a ^ ,, ^ j,,,., , b>: ,„„„ a „. I0 \V„"» 1 ',,„ pve ..or reader, f„.m niont). 

„e,orl. ratoydaya. . . . ,. ^^nne. ofU»^atU,l ,Vmeter> a. ,1 „, .f .to' progn*. «f the 

.roui«led~by tbirty-t.o maiden, drew*! • Kdr» » po^. but .»r friend Ho™eT „„ ^^...ded WW. Inn.lre.1. . ...... |. r ,,i,|,,,ii ! ,l .:.n,,»lgu. 

™ u "™ T". — .. 1t.lM -ditleal acienue, alnce be K.rme.1 an alU- decorate the grave. ..rUa- l.:.tri..li. .1. .1 > .w™J,,„i,„.f 

«ith the majority or former atove- ^/'^STTXZ.^Z — I i Tin:.. I«. Ia»n am..ng U.e me.ban..*or 

elementa, .111 not re».ik In 
the oolorwl vote in the tall. 

I.parr.:tuaHT. 



worn... can auam-ly la J««|*-* P'^-Tr^M ^ lt ; ia rToouiled by tolrty-two mahleM dreiawil 
Tito .hortHiightednw. of in ...y Way fji^* |* ^ „. „„ p . „ ,„ .hit*, ejehj ^"'^^ 

neglvvqing the edu.ul.on rd <mr young. » u ^ ^ ^bnHa. The lentre , nth, my'e.rruge. bearing ue negro 



i |.^7i;.VtK ed..c..i.mrd-ouryo 1 .ng ^ *m The oBilre ——--^ 

., ,„„ ,-i-how ..mueetc.1 wit* Raleigh by r.11 |„g biinner. ^n** 

I The idea that the women 
la,-. uiio wivea mid mother. 



Mr. J. P. Reaford, writing rrom Xa»h- gk 

vi.ltor.from rlUe, Tena, ~»« : 
ualtora ' - I Klieve you 



"*°fj ton wrre+o-dadi.hl.laa.lre.1. «l.'..e: • l-..-,.U ...bl .•.n.,»litn. 

riai-e- jh>aa*«»aj. fSSS^Sl f S, mtoh Turn. Ka» peen among the mc-hani^..r 

A- ^,^5 srw^atlnoXi 



will aucco.,1, aial do Cemetery rmm 
.b g,"«il with your paper, aa.l am ranch .luring .be morning 



qa.nld l.v.be V. S. S»v'.'l eight .. . I >'ir^ r, , 

r±s,.''rn,',n- ™::xu;,»nui , r^,rr , ;o 
" ta ^re.^\.^xatTZ,^i 

holding ..... determined not to glv 
Then- 1.,., l.-ell no vioi. m« ai. far. 
i-ik i. exiuvted. 




etbanan etoa^ntory edaca. ^j,,, or beanny." ST. i ..f^tl of the country, only the ^.e. prefect 

- Tito Ane. C.o.1 promuie. to «»™™ *' 
ananrial enlerpria. to atoteof all plrdic- 
... of failure. TA hea it w.. Bret r~"in 
Engli>h papera ridlcoled it aa r 
aobeme. which wonM bring d 
proiectora.. When it waa ' 
,L oe I that the dirlcul.le. a 
oooqoered- 



.«jl»tiitrnSa^ 






lie. Curt of Your Health. — It is 
■ veil! diaeeae than Uf cure it. 

of our Houtuern workmen are 

weak, never able to do a full day's 
wcauae they live on fat pork, bacon, 
way from tla. .an.nwr. aud out of U«, huntli ami greasy fessl. Kat fresh meat. eggs 
The bird bad followed an mMlra* true. rooted, and always bate a variety or fisid 

A..,utrn.mll,et,,,,«,,.,,,,M U. -.1 ,„, „„ir table. Then take plenty of time 

0«1U» .by little bas-urn, .ill, eye.of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ,,,, ^ojarly three 
limes a day, always at the same boon*. 
, In Uie jouiiK sia-tng day, ' Neglect of these rules lias cost many men 
h. world was ...ir. ,„„„. „„„„., , 1, a„ ;|,e. , r earned TV 



Tote Cure uf Your /Torse.' He-Ill..— '■ '"'Id ''. 
(live ll.ein a chaugeof food ill tbe »].rin^ : «»' "»*" 
carrots or oata. , """'< M 

content. 



(I'tiljttn'o Dtu.utmrut. 



The Horse and tbe Lanib. 

Many of the good children have 
asked tor tuoru Btories about animals, 
and we think they will like the picture 
of the Lamb .oil Horseback and the 



on the head. As for mamma, she tried 
to speak, hut could not. Jov would 
it let her— Tht Nurxry. 



The Nklpper'a Daughter. 

Dora's father used to go to set 
'as what is culled a '' skimier," hut I j " 
liink a better naiuu than that w'icai> 

lin; " for he waa the captain of " TheN^ %«m in The Bulrushes. 

let, that ^t| ie bjudofriypt,tliereia. large 



led. 



i-l.iiw.w4.. 



a his little 



l!„. that I,.- .lid i 



like 



nuch. 

: hi 



the land i 




k) the "Skim 
rill also Hud I 



. its 

hanks, and then I 
Hut this makes I 
.lants thrive well 



FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 

■ 



then ahe needed good warmcl.il 
iltfieevei winter, and she needed plenty 

ill he 're- and drink both summer and winter: Mut.v, mauv hundred years ago, a 

, in their so her father had to earl, money . with kind's daughter win. one .lav standing 

to buy clothes and food both by the river's brink, where the thuja 

ra and for Dora's mamma. grew tall and rank. All at utK-e,»ne 



Some for Don. a.. 

stable or Cidikc many little girls. Don. loved saw something Hinting on the water. 

Ilea; and yet if they to play with Isiuts. Wherever she r, W1W „ baby boy, about three' 

iid find • gcssl deep puddle, she months old. lie lav in a little ark, or 



The Hampton Norntal Srhool. 

RBCOKIl Of UKAUf'ATMS. j 

Samuel (', Wlmlsor i, compelled t., leave J™ ,;"'four miiitl.'s mo 

lll.-rliu College because of the weak- ,,„.„,,,., • (hat, irtl.ev "... nil. but in 
I,,.., ..r hi- eye., i.nd capccls ...ieacb »t t| „. „.,„„.. „ v , ,,,, „ r :,i„ „,„1 ri,.|, f„„l. 

I'.i- I.H'H ItoalH.ke I'.l.. ill till- -iso- 

next fall. Windsor paid bis la.anl bills 
st l>l»rlin, by waiting on tbe students 
at table. It i, half the 

■so I). Tilgb.ua.. i- leaching sch.sd in. a ,|„. n „l im|«.rtau.-e 
,. lactation in Souther.. Louisiana, and ,1,,,,, j.an'ow the land e 
is said to ba getting a salary of * 
.....nth. 

errit It. Wallace complcfi-s hi. 

, Ih's leaching. .1.."" 1-1 and . 

tl.rr -i-hool at lie ha- 



, with lasits. Wherever she 
a dog. u cow, a gnat, or a |iet cou Id find n g»«t deep puddle, "he months old. He lav it. a 
ir them, they will be quite would take her little liyut, and sail it vessel, mad.; of bulrushes. 



The king's .h.ught 



of her 



nines Kiclds has l*a-n for a year. Prim-i- ea.il gi 
rjaj of the Lincoln ScSjatl, iu_ Hampton, 




there. When other little girls hud 

I have heard of a horse that grew dolls in their urais, Dora usiuill.v hud nuiida to take the lioor little baby from , Chartered blj t/ie Govern- 
uite I'm.. 1 ->f a little dog. The little a bout, the water. This was done. Tliebuhy M M . _"- ••'' #r,,;. . 
og would run up to the horse, awl Dora was very fond of her papa. and was brought I,, the king's daughter, °t tllc Millie «■ 
as-, alid the burse would was always sad when he hud to leave and begin, to erv. 
little dog's buck with his her to go' on a n-hiiig.vovug.-. III.™ Then the king's daughter t.sik pity- 
One day, when u big dog Hew he went-awuy. and did 



this horse 



hack „„ tbe bain 
his at the right time. Kvery day Dora jojj tliia i 



the big dog, and shook would go down to the bench, and baby's mother. 



other than the 



hieb.lepr 

'a., assisted by tlcorge I,. Taylor. s,.il shoulll 

They have worked i.i.s.Lyaithfull. ..... I ,1 

the result will Is- :t class of twelve finely Is- aeepan. 
prepared students for the Normal ' 



„ the «ssl. A Sl..lln 
-red I he Is st. Tor the I 
■sting . .f tin- nuts is ren 





A National Savings Bank. 



ESTABLISHED MAI < II. NK 



Stairs. 



Die kin-s ilun-l.u r i.AM thi Uiby 
M-i, ami nvutitl tiiuiM it : ha wew 

I If gKW I.. Ik- a fpvttt litail, 

nut tltu leauvf of |iw|4ci. lie 
rank law- fat tUebi. mid tttujchi tYutm 
to deal jur-ttv, nod Ui U»vi- 

(i.nl. 

T^bii tl.iv. niurli iliut ic- lau^l 
in our IkmiWh «nd in our r^nirehtia 
sWen t'» i he witrM thniugli M 
lie <mw lav, u liel^lf-d. iit&Ot, in 

Kitle »rit .mini tin' ria-r« ot' 
mil -TU- Nunery. ' ' 



lil.-xtv.-ar. Th.-rM-i-olMmlt.-a,!...- M.ul Dn-'l 
pri'^iinl llur Urti.nl »n<l U-mI i-tanit ,-:inii-r win 

■viTl-iimi* fr«iin thar r«'iii t.il. ;ilt 1... iiu'li tin- ""il i- il.. |. llt. v i^m-tni.v fi 
hfttt Nortkvrn tmhun. than if cnv.-uuiit in (pilhei" 

r Wh.ii llu- <rru.ii* I i- i>r.|.:tr.cl in a |iru|H |- 
I .itiaoncr, fuiTuw- nr.. to Ik* laid ufr.twftity- 
lliirt>-«ls iBflu* a|-art: iw tins 
law) in.iv Ik- i-.m-r or richer. Cbm*. 
fnrn.w- ar-' i.i.m!.- «t tlio «.inr tlUtain-^ 
iii.iti! Ill t-i' li « luck a hnmlfiit «f finaiu* 
t.r ■ ) ii|.. r-i'li"-| ,! '; ,t « I" U>bt-«lroii|».-.l. at Ha- 

mil- '-I" !-:>* | 'xl* |*t iw-r.-. If tli«* laml 

i- .IHUI.-Bi in lime, a dnnabig »f M 
li.i-.luls |*r n. r.- kIlhiM l»* jjivi'n aftvr tin 
li.-t pi..., iti*. an I hamiWMl In. ThU i» .1 
A..I. thai lit .-.I- linn- fur ita Midi-^ful 
ifruWlli. Til.- mfd ahoultl be iihell.tl v.-rv 
ea refill I v l).\ !um.l ; Uw nkin mint Ikot la- 
nti nuta six- drobpwl iu .-nt h 
wn- l rery liKhtl.v, ^ 

■r phiitiiiK, -t-uliivatUm with tlu- 
■ttciK.H |u 1k> fiilluwnl with the 
baiMl-wwHiig. Tin- cro]. ataM 
[(.-rf.ftly fr.x* from iwaUa a»<l 



BALTIMORE 

Steam Paokoi 

...! -1 . in . .I.ii-l. |.o.l„. .- the rralt eTitef the ),iin well. The big dog llien ran off, waU'li; but no aign could ahe see 'of P „ b.iu».. . 

..„ril..lt,.»l,,fTn»u». ~- " «' '"'"' M '««•» icd -ItU the ,„d did not ham, the lit I lc dog. her. ta.it.*. eehooner. She uscsl to >*h<.^M 

. , w..,.|. "r .i'.i.U,,,, , " lh '' "'• ""• "">' The... was .- a'l.u.i, who was. a know it by a rod streak painted on its , a.,.....-..,. a."-. s.«m«. 

_i y. ' ready to l.arvesl rally in I WoIht. trainia-UT.alul win. Iia.1 a IkW»» wlltell sides. ' x "~,*,";Z"r' ', t^U^T^i %JItZ. « 

Id I.- done l«f..re rn»t. if hc |'„,. |l,„a. veals ill the wars in One .lav,, seeing) that her inaium,, , „-„„;.., ,:„.„.„,.„: „,.,., u . 

.1 battle this man was ha.1 laletl "weeping, 1)..,,, asked - What .„„i, ,- „>.. ,a r«. 

but hi. faithful horse are Ion cry ing f..r, dear I ". The little » ™ e... f-^SXZZZZ 

,„,. would not .p,i. the body. He sto.sl girl,,*.! ... call her mother " .k-ur." >. ..""■,..."'.",'". ~™ " IZ^!-"! 
howi the ...Ha. euttiiej I.. - by it. for days -, mid, when found, be 

...lid severing llle I .|eps.l- was .plite Weltk flVlll los* of hl.SaHi and 
e due nil .villi pi-.-u^-tus-- wniil ot I'.hmL 

uds SUlow the plow, w |f an ..Id-wur-horse, after he I. 



W.SMUsi.r die eenls ... sn> lurs-r ssswa. o- 
iHT. INTEREST 

l.ia,>aj cuaaaVsrluL 
r.M. o>ric>.^ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

S a UK AT NATIONAL SA :;x 

rXTBTtTUTKU 
SAVE THE SMALL 



KKKKIIMAN'S BAVI1 ON BASK 





NO. 116 MAIN 8TREET, 

t'.rios- ,/ «ra, Srrrl. 
Ullse ■ <• «.»". ». eK.^-«".e^> 



The D..x,.|. W 
""' law leed 



if the 



icnifr nni. A plow '>'"' ''' 

-harp -hare attached to , ' ehot and Ullkah hut 



. Tftr. ] 



JOHN T. BKNTLEY, 



I iHttnU Nortk 



i the diuiug-l.all. In the evening, 
e was a «.s i»l enlerlaiuuient. which the 
.tndei.ts ii|.|s-nrid lo cajov richly. 
Thev broke up at a lata hour, and earlv 
....ruing over lift, of the... re 



next ML 

I We tuMM to publish ll.e ..tali ,( IJ..V- 

Kairchild and ll.e adn.irabl. »ei.„,„, 
pleached last S.indav hvllu- Iter. Iticbanl 

folmau, fri.in the text, "Shew Ihyarlf ■ 

ian." 



" ,r Iks-ii tinned irtit to grass, 1|« 

- .rfa.ll 
the IV. 



child." said lie 
bad had news ft 
There has la-en. 
.the roll veesels have In 
n|«w, hear that your 



the M.ing.gn 



huve 



JVJTS 

JEWELER, 
FORT MONROE, VA. 



-.lav I 



nd if he at the saine.tiinc 
getsanigiitirfmcncladin iiniforin.un.l 
dmwn up iu.liiic. it is no easy thing to 
keel. hill. I'lOlii jouiiligthciu. 

There was a in a friend of mine. 

I bis name iva- .leniiing-. lie had 



ather'awseel im 
, little girl."' 



up la 



\1 ,.1.1 ... .huapness a » .1 in- 
jure the color, i- I" 1>- carefully avoided. 
III! the briehtiics- and lighlness of Hie 
color the > ill a ureal i -lire .b-|.-i,.l. 



ite cbeensl by her confident w. .,,„.... i-l.-i. 

Still a week went by. and no ti..- .'o i— i.e.... i""-_i^" 

uie; ami the mother once more ;!',! l ""r,",'.""'",To,.. .',,'i.,,'„..''j 

itrew sad. rt.ss- ».ii.eao-*.i. .ear. 

Don. no longer went to the Unci, to t.,. o si. -i i. r. „ 

f-r V «el ocr -ireaked "'"""i" '•- •«• '. 



' ' ' FANCY GOODS 

THE . .i.«,.oi. i»i.d. 

TRUST "IT 

UKSEKAL ITHMMIIMi UWlW. SUTIOS!.. 
AND FA-NCY AKTlCLKi*. STATION KKV. 
PE^Ft'MEH.'. rojlAOKS. COMBS. 



...• .-..id SAVINGS 



papa . 




ery c\cclleiil r.ahlei 
I tie ground slid phv 
1 of lira, given an 



ouger under the eye of ,,„,.,),,„ „.„„ materially i 

which relates the „„„„, ,„„ |i,„it,sl 

nphsofso many "l lli. ir „. , „„,.,, „, ,.„|, 



An Arabian home will pick his way look out for the arhooner streakeil J',',,'^;',;;,, ,'„„„.,,„„, ..ruw.ler—i.or. 

over the sleeping Whins as carefullv as .villi red. I«nt when her mother said ,,„.. ,,„ „ .., , 

their own inoilicr could d... lie will -"The Dnyslar' was lost, and your ., .............. ,..,.i JJJ*>2 

let the children bans! on bis neck, mid father must have gone down ill her, in "*' 

rhouut bis buck, and will take great that dreadful sionu." lh.ru replied. 

■ .liiistosavo-theni from Intriu. ■■ Don't give it up yet. dear. I'apa 

-- .. VI. I « It.....) '.„ h'o.rl.M.ll will conic.'' 

sav.'"i S35 The Bank pays sk per cent. 



I}'' «K ««' lau-lui 

W e thank Mrs ('hil.l 
kindness, and feel sure 



.ill a 



and I 



t by he 



Ka 



SI 



llev. James .Marahall, *.h dials 
lain of (Tiesais-al,,- llospiu.l and pastor of 

llelhcsda Oaapal, preached in the chapel W • M ' , • 

it, Sunday, Juqe 16th. In tbe evening of "Wknkkuui 

wme'dav, 'Itev, Hiehanl Tohnan ta*- w , ,| and th. 

Iirwriing at the National Military ..ati.n.s. iu trade, 
- regular chaplain. 



laparaliv. 

ield of HO to SI) bushels |*i 

Mm ike it a . 

■aaam repdred f. 

ig, ami it is very doubtful if the nut. 
Is- ...aimed farther north than Vie 
in the Kasl, and Kansas in the West 
..r excellent .|„ality were grown h 
a.s Inst season ; but the bulk ..r th. 
i»r«is.-d in Hast Virginia and Sunt 
rolina, in the ba-nlitles adjacent to tide 




IMIKBLLOTll- 



LAD1M' PaaCT noons, iian UKtia- 



Cake and Confectionery. 



old let Hugh. 



..1 drive hi 



I pie 



Tolwro In tlM C+Mm* 

llieihauwaTpushe:! ACCtJl NTS TKA.VSFERKD, 

ru.he.1 the captain of tbe ;" 'T"'."..'^^..^^^^^ 
-," well and heart v. with ' 



T« III™ all every dsv 
ristaan. a>d Aaavtua C-ad r «S Ce>- 

r... tiou-rj of ...o aaaaaiiataa frwh »»a 

nurs. RAISIMS. CURRANTS, citroh. 
ORANGES. UHOHS. AND FRUITS. 

anwrsai " 

"Tn 



t'ki^n fur hll little girl and rm »lafciSa^afcoa*:Mw b»..h 



mm 




But what la capiUl • It U alm|»ly ]&|nb Rt . 



uicklj- Worae poor, ami __ 

llepemWtnci', «»<1 in- Mmiv lamu'ri n«-<l entcrpriw 

'mil. li nion- than tliev nwt rapitiil 



cm hb W-k.an.l bnuiilMtt 
ujioiiliianuouUlur. i 

' ? what n i*>wvr thorv w in kind 



I liia i-rew hail b-a-n *ivM iu ^^\ 1 , Klrt , llot » ru ,,o li »>'o,.r CT .»pi)ii«uoa. 

lint fol- tile lonjr-bout, and, after BOHM .ieliiy, , 

Of this hud taken iMirwane t'«>t Ihiiik-. -And Investments made in hov- 

l, that h.- would tjstjbtatofitia,*' said W V " L eniment Bonds and real 



Safety x^xx>x>« t 

fvtujn ^indent g amps. 



ring li 

W« have heanl farmer* bemoan their lm-k 
ofcopitil while thev "pent wvenil houraa 

.Uy. [n winter. "iv'sur.! "tVi'J wuv of iovo, ia (lie numiiui every day of mv life." 

Hiid nhiek U*t wav in d.*l'uii' with the hruteaaa "I told vou. dour, ho would 

" u« with inoA.*-r/«- yunery, , back," md l>ora, [mttiog hex n. 



O ^r.-nX mo.T oii'Lud! ami Estate Securities only. 

now I ciin see little Dora and her u».»o.l tiw omrmi otncroi thd'ompwj m WiMtnnftw. 

.Ilnwtlv oppo.ltc Ihe- V. 9. TrtMury. 

Any Ittlfvi tiii.lH.i. iciulr. ■! mm iii.K'umlbjaul- 
Un>MhtK tbr Prcl.lrnl. J. W. AlvoiJ. Em|.. or D. L. 

het inaiuuui k»uk.. 




Orer and Over Again. 

Over »nd over again* 

So m»t»r wlucli wiy I turn, 
I ■Jw*™ flwl In the Book of Lift 

Somi le-ow I -»"• 
1 iniut take my turn el Uw Mill, 

lluij I.- i mag .!.-»- »u"t«ul 

Ami tin. .... mil Hi" 
M..-I it., link laimint iwrforni It »" 

<>Ter and over *tp»hi. 
Tl.c uaia ll.»t im .«»» bwntral 
I. .ever «) nHOili W ! , 

A,„l ll.e 1..-.. "" 

L wmir w lianl U. nrpct. 
'j'luni^li -un.wful .<■»'■ '".J. r »'l. 

V,„| Mir 1,,-irl f. il. ■Will >-■ ■!■■"■" 

„t,, r ia and leni|»«t, »« awl ' 

all 

viale. im meet fur heaven. 

(Father Taylor. 



1,1 !! 



IK 



Ionian into tne neiu at me wrue ■"» *" 
^rn^rrAt mada w'Sy hU ardent pa- a prayer-meeting which had jmt bean 

Democrat, mau« ao u, _ ^ exhorted that repentance waanever too 

a- rxs*- e. — « alniup blown nn in a now- 

ihia 

voted Whig, 



itriotiam and 
British jail: 



fattar da.a he wa. adfc'jate, for a .inner blown up in a pow- 
in earnest admirer of dor-mill could make ln» peace with 
and hi. aawx-iatin. Heaven before he fell to the earth, 
elected Father Tnyb;ir said, " Do not trust to 
*n chance, 



ing eye which science constituted for 
his uae, the wide realm of the material 
heavens, shall not He who Bitteth upon 
their circuit be ablo to know all that 
transpires upon the earth, which he has 
made the reating-plaecofhisieet? Let \ 
the three little words at the Nad of 



The BamaeUer. 

Every individual in society 




is NMiiii <-v "■; J — 

Venerable and o...viully bo d.ietoring, »«• hi. answer, 
loved friend, who relieved the vacant 

hour, of a «ii|*'miiiiau-l ministry with father Tajlor, and the Young 

the cultivation of gra|««, announce p„ 



General V. 8. Grant 

We present to our reader, a pnwri raw, i 
of (ienend V. S. (Inuit. I>resi<lent of tlie »„d gabl ; 

lilted States, liom in Ohio, in April. Gentlemen, I wish to become 



April, 



FORT MONROE, 

Old Faint Comfort, Va. 
GENERAL FORWARDING, 

INSURANCE 



' grape. 

j his text, " I am thetn 
,l«gan by saying, "There are . 
I that will no! la-ar g.a«l gnq 
■ Fa • 



■•That'. 



brink, in Father Tayl" 



yoll .old inc one of that sort.' 



Preacher 

On one Monday morning, 
,po,,i»l invitation "f a Metboili.t mill- (I™ 
ister, I, a I'ongrcgutioualist minister, rtol 
Was present at "The Ministers' Meet-.-' 



lsg-J: he gni.lnatid rr..ni \\V*t Point in me ,iiWr of your association.' 
1K3II. He followed (icnersl Scott and, ., ... -i-* f_ J-» 



ie,r .Mexican CampaTgns. awl u ohl' I^n iroliyou'r' rarriagea, s 
l!M*!-2S2S«2 jour home., and make all kinS. of 



the 



.hilt- 



, long i 



to stay a. lo 
uv ship is all ready for » 
lie oil hoard at the hour, 
'avion will, the clls.w of hi* 
"resting in the |«ilm of hi* 
with hi* linger on In. lip. 
're sailor tumid M lenvc the 
TmlV right, niv .onlyoulaive 
rfjht ; you are the nun lor 
mo you are a minute man. I"', anil 
tl,c<l.sloflhc**-.igowithyou. And 
be continued hi" preaching with re- 
double! power. And, at I ho cU.sc. 
.neb a pnncr was made lor that -ail"'' 
,„„| tha.'diip. and all sailor* ui.d all 
f l 1 i 1 ..,l,atit«H-lm,la.,tlt»ould.-a.- 
vert tl,e..hundanee,.l t .o «at"t. 
FuthcrTliylorsCjaculntiousin 

aMnwtlna; wAo .»« Mw»y« 

tcring. kvery one ha* heard 
1 ■ i.eiitlciiiau. who, ill the I 



ii nice! ing.nui Jen ki.i.-Ii. 



...■illtliv gilillVliiau 
of u ver'i 

telling am sailor. u"» ~; 

,lo„e Ti.r them, and how gmtelul thei 
ought to Ik) to the ldicml mertHnt 

fof all llmirgoodnvrs. As li 



,lill- till 



church 



mid 



II this 



nlflbrttH. , _ 

.urpri^il by the impitry,. 
, other old .inner from up 
nvoiild like torayawoid 
i.fore we « on with the nn-etiug? ' 
s, H ,H-tin«* KalherTaihiVJiniirthfill- 
. l„l bin to tt« cx"pro~inn» that 
„. of Irlnco when rcpeatd ill 
,.l,„n,Ki.l.ciallywh.npil'ifil- 
the warmth of II g...l prayer- 

II. «il*.lii.l With the Invent 
Smiles and nan- wen- wonder- 
liliirlel at that altar. A Mr. 

ot Win" very warm in hi* talk. 

father '"groans out, "1)1.. id', 
at Snow. A colored lirother, 
i. si.'ak'ui'; anlelitlv, drew "in 

th« resrxm»: "Thjere i* tajti in 

ajLt A nam hv the name ol 
who WH lint noted M «■» 
I, ill hi. talks, divwli-oin Km her 
the brief prayer. "II Lord '. 



\V,..I 



B^t\iwt"^«i. T '''A» old 

aiving lie no nion- douhl" 

' ' iihlli.l than that IW ' 

iwlav on ucloudh*-.ky,thc..ld 
[enili exclaim., " Bring your llur- 
ird learmil one. to llli. mull, and lei 
them l.iiin true theology " 





Alter the war Ii 
-on anil was prom 
ing lire,! of atinnl 



inu:. lie resiirm 



was .tationtsl ill On- The masnn appl'u-d for admission n.-, 

llun^Tm.liall'nal "'o AmlTimi ™.i y 1". Sir?" . 

a.) settled, lirxt. in Mi«- " I ran build your Wri.J, houses. 
i„i». sail went into the stll blo., and bridge" 
" Verv well, come i 
piiciir. to liaie given lip all idea of _j tBOI1 t v 

n^MhirSVav" A] ""* 
"la- ."irtliag rveat. "f the war "l\ 
i-„l liiin fo.ni hi* .piiel, life, "e 



i ,iof.\ietliodists,"iu Boston. Fatlior 
Taylor Was thera In a lively dwcti* 

. oil. a vi .in-.' jnviii lii r iii a rough maii- 

„ i„.ropi'.,.*.*l lhe views of that venera- 

,.„„gen- lie man of tioil. "Take tho*' worils 

,,,|„. ii,,l al' the Isiek," wn* the exclnuuition ol several, 

that mail will, Father Taylor wa. seated next to the 

wing, vouthful and indiscreet talker. On r 

," the shoulder of the youth be pl.l.i'.l lint llie «I:.rtll..a evri.t* "f ■ • «" .„ ( ^ ^ 

.... de-' lis l.r..ul baud, saying, "IM let the roused l.ii.i rroin H- ■<""<■'''-■ ' v „„ r w Wty." 



\>rv 'wt.il, crane in ; we OMUjjbt So 
tlioenuikiT, MmI 
m-mlx-r of 



(.od Sees Vs. 



nn, to mill, or his saving, when one nskiil Ii 111. w a* setting. In 11 <.•••» ■' •..,,' , ., >,r.ilnu the 



astronomer. 



.i.,,- \ , ,iui,i.i i- ini'i ""I"*"" 1 "- *™ 
he sttaiticl the highest ntn.v in the gift of 
the nation. . 
Hint relate the stoj " r 



" t'onie 
m*t huvc you 



lhake Usits ami shoes lor 
iker: we 




Ur. Bnth. 
"ilion neither to the 
of Script urn topul^ 



■" ••".'t prea 1 
"Isx-anae he was behind In* Mjwl 
rhis saying, when ODe aakjed 



all the tredc* ami pmfes- . lain FOR SALE 

ppli.sl, till at la*t an individual L. AW U r W H aMa.es. 



.Iilltsi, no i 

Who wanted to bce-aiue a uicm- 



rs,ri|.i.ireti.|',ii- W i.i. -»>•...«. »ih>. •»»;•«*"• r ' ,. 

•tb.-.- donor.; citing, son-in-law. .1 udgc l(.i**cll. ill.' l»puliii the gix.it I |- 

,in irronfofthw |«si- collector of the |..rt of llosti.n. was „ seven , mil« ... . . 

,t l,\,n*c-lf had liinile Christian, " Not a (T.ri.tiau. cxae ly lull »»" " J ,,r P ™ 



the poor widow but n very sweet sinner . in., m — 

,:,„,, mile* in In the trxi.s- tern, could W sl.a n *r than hi* .remark 

,g .l,c had done more than on a man who had abused met ham a h 

nr it wa. all he, living; and canipmoct.l.g I.I the lh.*to„ jsq.-rs. 

e 111 Iif "his w an had lav,, " If I owi.l the Vvd a hy,-« n te. an. ,, - 

\ ill M i -1 h " 1 wherever the go*,,l had he woo d not lake vol., 1 would cheat e-.n 

I,,,,,,, | „,.,,- ll .',l.ex,,,ing in every l.u.d l„m out ol ho ^ " ; „.„, v K, h 

iue.h. liable iUtli.en.i' l.ir geuein.ls and line, w In. »..t,m.. vox » . 

S'lenyiuglaueneeniv. W s,.-ak,r trng rather .njrW. am tl U . y« MM 

who had Cw.l really el..,ue..t had cxtrMriBg ^Ml«" •»>» , h 

f?«& fi it , ^L "T.X' , t.'f % IppS ."VSa^'^Brx h ro „ „i,l a 

Ih a mv nominative has least its verb, and they arc not 

sctlv can't find it,— hut I'm hound to - 

nuae. Kingdom of Heaven all theaame !' 
In onlcr to encourage Dr. Wat. 



•*OI The people chose linn u.r o.e.r i im- 
a hill dent and under his atlmlai.tration the 
of that is.uatrv lias pr.^re.1. tlr.nl once mud 
f hi. .1.' tlx.*; I " Lrl «< j«acr." He has put down , 
i.-v ,,,,!,„g lawir -k,,';: .verv.here arsl the nation dc^ 



. "lil"look«i all aroVmf, ha. "peace. 

iiin that nola.ly saw them. 

i 1'p. lessor Mitelicll, seven 

with the great eye of his will Virginia Farming-Pay! 

ectclfullvui».nthcin,aee-' „ 



i"SSa?wha. « you igS^^ofH 
S-ndliEH^iSSof^^ 

'""T W.LL.*.. 



1 build jails, and pris. 



Virginia, with 



that all ? " 
,, i can 811 them. I can li 
jail, with criminal., your priao. 



with pauper*." 



1 



And what elsc^nll ; 



s.ain'11 iiiosoi-i -w — , 
hi. seat,— when Kalher Tayloi 
riaiog and leaning (toward, n. 
shrilf voice, uot loud, but pert 
audible in every part »1 I he 

SU ? Taylor was ii kc«M"litwW»i- to .«»" ««l-l>a.kct 



. bring the gray haira of the 

, do with land, and aged to the grave with wrrowjl can 
•-- ' — break the heart of the wife, and blast 




veine'i'if' thev "made as A letter from a county 
,*if he bad Isien under the tlx* written on the question. 
.,„ jiaol Farui'i'ij /«'/ *ay 
is olten with men. Becauae a practical fanner here fr 
not sco the eve which watches win* knows what to do . 

ie pZBm l.u.ctn.tc with tho ««rch- North or South, Iju.t or V\ eat. 



viler, 



' cried the 
.ugh!" 



1 
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■Wing bear) of* 




The wide-ajMreadlag pond, ud U» aiU tlut 

•loud t>v it ; 
The bridge, wi the rook where the cataract 



weii- 

beVM oaken bucket, the Iron-bound twcket, 
lie mote-eererad bucket,whlch hung in the 



Thai n 



•Wiled, 



, . when returned from the field. 



I round it 

The purest and aweeteat that nature can jriekl. 
How anient I eeiaed It, with hand* that were 

And quick to the wljtte-pebbled bottom It fell ' 



i the emblem of truth < 



now aweet from the f 



Aa, poiaed un t 
XuafulLUu 
leare it, 
1 The uHguteat that beaut y 



Ium* goblet could tempt me t 



tajlon. 

The tear of regret will intrusively awell, 
Aa fancy revert* to my father's plantation. 
Ami algtu for Um> bucket that hanga In I 



s keeper la thrusting piece, of them bits of bread anci cake, and see them 
on the end of a long pule, swarm up the pole and ait on the top and 
rightful indeed are the sounds that wal- [ green, I 

' ' fonr o'clock dinner, which Hie main, 



iiuiils, and aome funny ; by tbe-hy i. given only ever,- other day. .i,leriil> their a 
rh.wn.ine. perhaps you fbr l'h.« arc Uuod-thiraty lion., tiger.. But if we .t. 

unl«Us and auWatcrs. A panther., jaguar, ami hyena., and too ahall l)e too late for our ride on the cle- 
atrong fence, enelo.ing a aandy mpeh bod .onld make them half mad aod I phant, and that, of ail thing, we must not 
patch of groun* and a big tank, enable. ; dangerou sly wild. Juat at the end of their I miss. Here he i», waiting for us with ^ 



monkey, from Africa, ami pretty little, 
.barp, black monkey, from Algeria, whose 
BgbM awl frolics never fail to delight the 
little boy. who" especially patronise thia 
department. 



The old oaken bucket, I 



iron-bound bucket. 




mimic of the band which we hear with one 
ear. .bile the other is filled with the roar of 
th. wild hearts, the .cream, of the bird., 
ijd the chatter of the monkeye. It ia a 
pretty scene, and we are abray. sorry 
when sunset warns everybody to go home 
and leave the poor animal, who have been 
teased and stared at all day, to the peace 
of the lonely night ; and, as we go sway 
with the rest, I find I am saying to my- 
self some funny lines written by sn Eng- 
lish gentleman who was very fond of these 
Gardens, which will perhaps make you 
laugh aa they siwsys do me: — 

" First I saw the white bear, ■heaths 



* the camel with a hump 



with a hump upon his 



Then I aaw the grey wolf with mutton In hia 

Then I aaw* the warn bat waddle In the straw. 
Then I a» the elephant with hi* waring trunk. 
Then I aaw the monkey* —mercy, bow unpleaa- 
antly they smelt." 



Central Park. 

If we ftboaltl Wait the city of New York 
to-day, nothing would interest us more 
than Central Park. We might be glad to 
wander about the streets awhile and watch 



N- 



Drar Workman,— You have asked me 
to describe to you aome of the night* of 
London which are specially interesting to 
an American, and 1 have decided to head 
my list with the Zoological Osrdcn*. [a 
scene in wbleh is represented in the accom- 
panying engraving, which has been furn- 
ished us by Messrs. Harper k Bros.— 
En.] and only wish that 1 could take many 
of the readers of "The Southern 
Workman " within the gates of this de- 
lightful out-of-door menagerie. For that 
Is what It Is, a groat collection of birds 
ami animals and snakes and Ashes, with 
houses and ponds and dens and cages of 
their own, all enclosed in a beautiful gar* 
dew which is a part of one of tlie big Lon- 
don parks. There are flowers and shrill* 
In wonderful variety, with bit* of green 
sunny lawn and winding |iatb«, and dotted 
thickly about are the homes of Uw strange 
creatures we have come to see. 

Ai we enter we shall prolwWy 1* at- 
tracted Brat of all, to the aviary, or bird 
bouse, for, swinging outside it in the sun are 
rare birds from every country and of 
every color; scarlet and blue, and emerald 
green, toil grey andJUming yellow, with 
spreading tails ainT shining crest* and 
restless wings. Some oftbem are caged, 
•but most are ouly fastenedfby the leg, and 
have sucb length of chain that unwary 
visitors sometimes suffer from the sharp 
claws of angry cockatoos or Insulted parro- 
qneta. These impatient prisoners use 
their shrill voices with such effect that we 
can admire only In silence, for against 
their ceaseless chatter, hitman lungs stand 
little chance, and In spite of their beauty, 
we are glad to escape from their tiresome 
screams to the quieter house near by where 
the fawns and gazelles aad xebras and 
antelopes, and all the pretty, graceful ani- 
mals of their kind are kept, in large, sepa- 
rate stalls with a common yard In front 
where they east rue free, and if they can, 
poor things, fancy thchUKuvea back upon 
their native plains. Close by are the 

ponds where the pdiean and the stork and os to rnvp securely at an Immense rough- j cage*, which yon may bo sure »re H «li 
the scarlet Hamiwgoea.live, with their cW hided hippopotamus and next to him are] as Iron can make them, is a small paved 
venient little houses on the shore, and the rhinocerosea and the camels and long- 1 yard with a tank half filled with fl<«iting 
here too is an endless varkty of docks and necked giraffes. But, at this moment a \ cakes of ice, while on the stones by the 
geese and curious water-fowl, Wg and lit- tremendous, deep roar In the distance ' side of It is a big, blue Ice-block on 
tie, with sharp bills and flat bills, long legs announces to anybody acquainted with ( which is lying mrh a white hear, arrest, 
and short legs, white and red and rainbow j the habit* of the place that feeding time shaggy fellow straight fr ~ ' 
colored. If you look amoog the rocks just has come for the lions and their Here* of the North Pole. Besi 
in tills comer tewed off by some pretty neighbors, and hurrying past the cages ' is a regular bear-pit wit! 
rustic work, you will see the queer fiat of the wolves and foxes and Jackals, we | a strong pol 



the 



afte 



uld be gla. 



■pen 



HO II DAT AFTERNOON AT TTIB LONDON ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS. 




rang sort of immense saddle on his patient I The most unpleasant « 
hack, with tworows of scats big enough sion* of the tiarden is thai 
to hold a down children. He will stand snakes, and for my part, I 
quite still while we pay our sixpence and go into it. Who 
climb up the ladder which the keeper holds 
against his side ; and soon as the scats are 
Afield* '. filled with half- frightened children, off we 
again, start at a slow, swinging wulk up and 
Is and ' down the broad gravel path, ft baby ele- 
:rc are ' phant trots tab)* its mother, and a funny 



J or the beaver M they glide about in j come, squeezed anil pushed by a crowd j black bears, and grualy bears and cliina- little thing it 
dark water, and presently pope up the 1 f eager people, to the Jong row of dens j mon bears, and it U great fun to throw great, flapping 



black coils of the anaconda and the boa 
constrictor, who are .fed, you know, on 
poor little living rabbit* and birds, which 
thev swallow whole ? or who can look with- 
out a shiver at the hateful, glittering heads 
of the poisonous adders and cobras and 
asps T No, I leave the snakes for other 
lieoolc's admiration, and shall vouchsafe a 



the horae- 
In this 

park, surrounded as it is with city streets, 
an' broad green fields, and beautiful ponds 
of water, and winding walks, and plenty 
ofseala under rustic arbors, for those who 
are tire<L Thousands of children are 
dancing about the walks, splendid carri- 
ages are rolling along the roads, and a 
land of music is playing near the lake 
where the awnns swim ao gracefully. The 
rich and the poor, the young and the old 
have nunc out here to breathe the pure 
air and listen to the music It takes days 
to find what is in this park. It is two 
and a half miles long and half a mile wide- 
There are two large reservoirs for furnish- 
ing the city with wat{r, inside the en- 
closure. Th? lake on which pleas* ra- 
in winter thia lake is drawn down to a 
depth of four feet and 50.000 people have 
been known to akate on it in a single day. 
I visited the park last Christmas, and 
greatly enjoyed watching the skating. 
Those who could not skate, or who were 
tired, were riding about in chairs made 
with runners- and drawn by skaters. 
Wherever you go you are sure to find 
something new. In one place there is a 
cave ; it is cold down there and dismal 
enough. Scattered alwut the park are 
mouumeuta in honor of disUnguiahed men. 
There is one to Professor Horse, the inven- 
tor of the telegraph, who died last spring. 
He ha<l the pleasure of seeing it before be 
died. A new monument has just been 
built to the great English writer, Shake- 
speare, who lived and died long before 
the United States was ever heard of. 
Near the entrance on Fifth Avenue, there 
is a museum cuiiUin.n^ minerals, stuffed 
birds and a great variety of natural curi- 
osities. On all sides of this museum there 
are houses where the wild animals live, 
I can assure you that they look and act 
very much aa animals of the same kind 
do iu London. The monkey-bouse is very 
popular. The bedlam there is worse than 
that made by a political caucus. Central 
Park is five miles from New York City 
Hall, but any one can ride out there for 
five cents, and it is not to be wondered 
at that 100,000 people sometimes go there- 
in one day. Any stranger wishing to 
learn the way to the park baa but to ask 
a policeman and he will tell him what 
bom-ear to take. There are a great many 
special |»olice or keepers about the park. 
They wear a grey uniform. Of course all 
New Yorkers are very proud of their 
park. Their advice to strangers is « You 
may not live long ; go and see the park at 
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llow w* all think w»kwwwbo;l« >cbool. ittthe. 
tree best an. mtmK w anjong thorn acted » judge 
who here been non.in.trf for President Hill h»W 

Sesator, or Jiidge, or Sheriff, 
naadiat* Mity. It to ot 
rot 
for 



■ au i«tj to 

.tat tie right MHi to wo* 
„. tiara if imn Mi r r. It » wrong in 
th« light of God for «f to rot* or 



to our own party. Th*r* w a oartein 
old Hook that l»o*t of i» regard highly 
which contain, the* word.; "Ana he 
doeth wording to htawill in th* 
army of heaven end .rnong the limabi- 
t»nt> of the earth, «d non* can .toy 
hi. h.»d or my onto him. ' What 
doret tbou ! '" Ood will .till govern the 
world no matter who U Freaident or 
whoroMtoOongKM. If.nyonewho 
nud* this article is rMtleannd troubled 
in regard to politic, so that he 
think, torn of hi. funily, l<» of the 
chorea, aad Urn of h«wn, than he 
li,i before U.« a.mm#..'»n; let him 




i-.rf«u™ nr __*,,- could .uggest Id- the uttered limber., on the ground ; I Jooe^nd Mr. ^* 



Foster: "Which is 



by other things, bot 
the poem on the Bet 

. w.1, .„ H.w.k-t " is U 



anther will eemuv eat k 

loss, will ferahh a .aria., 

reaH. w» i.n .i>u w «.-_ ea b Mb world. 
Sd!r1u 3 u. plea. «8T!lll bod. old and 

'"itC^. batted. M» rea-ag -eertolljr, 
a, MKr. a.-atlon. on any ennjset ~— " '"" 
Uaav »tth lnfocreatloa. 

#. dull be thankful IW useful 1 
ae£aa*~ ad incidents, aal tor 

. ..... ITefwau»"aWd «nf*r 

Mrr, Wet «« <***.■ . ~ 

wanted in enlry cons*. aW rare, th ~- am in-iurw su> ■■w»™ i ,^ B -. - 

.Sou/*. lira, nd Urmt are o/ered hi all ..member oerUlMjunej, Let him 

member that tne WtfNrffl rfc* »nd set 



a^oWinciF^/anaV/Ai'.awaer. „ 

Te mrj ehar* a^a^hi^ <aa4 ~ a t |a e and gow, juat the 

hundred one doUar aabeerrpUaw Me ."The Buu y, , ..,.____ .a i_-.r 

_oatl_ re Workman." — »UI ■and • Mb* 



werthi&J^'mrjnUl ar?ah»ll pub- 
_2<_o. ornor F.irehild'.rfdree.,deliv- 

ered at the Normal School Anniver- 
snry, Juiie 12th. 

^ Wjwi 

leading editorial on "Commencement 
.t Hamilton Inrtitute." It »■ wrife 



> pleaeed to notice in the 
i (Maaj.) County Eagle," a 




with the hiaa and pink of 

bona stretch** far aw.y, dirided in the 
middle by the organ, end Bowing nw hack 
out of eight en elber «aU In the wdito- 
rian are foorteea or Hfteen thoaaand per- 
aena. a goodly audience, bat not balfWing 
the apace. Remember, pleaae. that Una la 
the opening day. The choroji and oreoeatra 
eeUle down in thail piacea. Rer. Phllllpa 
Brooka, to. largaat clergyman in Boaten. 
praya. We cannot hear a Bound ; but bia 
haada are claaped imploringly, and nia 
on tnaaiauia. a* - — - a-U H larown far back, and we know that 
a lion. Alexander Hyde, og maaMa peayar. Beak3ea,ltiaioaetdown 
., a truatoe of the Soi-aal Cu.nrognm.me. In . fkw minute, ha 
•■- InUhed, and Mr/ Oaaton. the. mayor 
be city, etepe forward with bia addreaa 



of the eity, atepa forwarfl - — 
of welcome. Still not a word do we -- _ , 
but Mr. Qaeton ia nerroua and energetic 



The eiennan. 

with a braai band, and • long proceaaion 
of aoldiera and citiaen. eaoorted them 
tbroagb the atraala,and German and Prua 
aian and American laga drooped and min- 
gled together, and the diHarent aatlonali- 
tiea were merged into one grand hnrrehl 
The Kngliah came, beery wTtb gold lane; 
and the French In their peculiar blue ; and 
the Scot, appeared in bare legs, and plaid 
uniform, with . genuine bag-pipe for their 
anualc. To-day the Jepanaae hare er 
rived; the gorecnors of twenty etateo are 
quartered at the Coaamaawaaltb Betel; 
and the Preeideut wUl eoon be here. 
Now, if erer, Beaton may lay claim to ber 



think, the people will be glad to take H 
wbeo the eropa begin to come in. 

J.C. D^Ee?7- «««ng for . in 
Chatham, Ta. 

ktontgoiaery. 
"Workman," ' 

McTberron, . . -±_-~- ~- 

Dickaon, Braiwwh* 
i.uiuy. n. v., ™j ■ ■ u Witbowt any aa> 
eption, I like jtopr paper the beet of nay 
- - ~ read." 



pwaoa of jT H. 



r, Boaton may by — 

n title of tha- Hubof the Uolvi 
v waa the itmeric, 



and eocrgeuc, X eateroay waa me a menenn oay oi toe 
^d wa'anaTb bid nod emphatically, and I Jubilee. To-day i. ihe Engitab day. The 
hi. whole body jerk riolently, and the peo- , band of the Orenadier auards of London 
- applaud, ao being Yankeea, we | made their tint appearance. Of couree 




na af^t^awaVe. 
-lueu .he pap*»" aralo U. 
.r tnrther Information, adaheaa 

1. 1. B. Maiaaall Saalaaw JTaaatar 



improvo the ivniraonity whore ha lire., 
and ru.h into radltice. All men have 
dutioa to their country. Few can afford 
to make |»litio. tlieir hirftww. Leaat 



HAMPTON, JULY, mi. 



Six month* hire rawed a»ay aioee 
the first article «» written, and the 
fir«t «>).y »et up for "The Southern 
Workman." It la no boeat to aay the 
MjarUaaw-ceea. AU who rea.1 Uieae 
wold, will be glad to know that thi. 
July number haa gone into the home, 
of on* thousand regular subscriber*. 
Tlieae homiss are scattered far and .wide 
over our broad land. They are found 
in Maine and Colorado, Mineaota 
Alabama. The names of some of the 
most distinguished men of the age 
subscription books, while 

manyfl 

counts i.«> — ---- 

among hi. wannest frienda Nor — , 
oor readera all in this country. TheffHb 
nailer goes. to e<: 




Th* Voioe or Ike Oergy- 

Some three month, ago we attlt out 
from this otfl.-e to many of the leading, 
colored clerg.vi.ien in Virginia and 
North Carolina, the following addreaa 
to tlieir people, asking them to «lgn it. 

A good number were pleaaed ao to 
do. and we take great pleasure in print- 
ing tlieir niuuea below. 

AnoREaa. 



Tbb Boston Jubilee ia traer, and 
everybody has gone home. There was 
such a nub to BostonAy theSlnthern 
people tluit it was difncult to obtain a 
berth on the steamers froii Norfolk. 
We doubt if anything better has been 
written about the Jubilee than our 
Boston letter printed below. If 
is by the same lady that wrote "The, 
Holly Tree Coffee Rooms," in the Ms L 
number. '/ 



.. much Interested in. the 

history of the Second Colored Bap-' 
tint Ohnrch of Richmond, as lately 
related to us. The house of worship 
belongingWo this church was burned 
bv some malicious person soon after 
ttie surrender of Richmond. The so- 
ciety immediately commenced bull*) 
1 ' i, and their aim waa to 
edifice | 



7b- our Hr,::r,yu, in Virginia <uid\\nf 

" -tin*: We Uke rdaaaore in I up eooo .o __--r- 
anproral and indonoment | wattttjimj be an honor to 



Wery goofl thing. 

At last we shell hear! Mr. OHmore 
atepa upou the stand ; the choros break 
Into wUd applsuw.; the aadieaoe Join* 

lilted, and Ibe drat notes of "Old Hun- 
aired » roU ' from organ and orchestra 
chnrua, and grow hi might, sweeping 
r the expectant multitude who hold 
breath to listen ; lifting the hundreds 
anera and nlling the whole great 

, with the nnjthty sound! of praii*. 

It ia magrdneent Ton may not beliere 
* the iSSZ you 



m 



wide renown, mmU her lint . 

bcrci To-morrow ia the Qemian day, with 
the Genua band, ud Kuier Wilhtilm'B 
wonderful oonet quartette Tliuntday 
win be the French d*j, with ttie ■ Oarde 
Republic--dBtf Bfind ■ of Pftrw for the cen- 
tral group, and the ^MawLUsSse" to 

Sr priday ia to "ho in honor of A nutria, and 
Saturday of Kuuia. And eTery day there 
will be oatioAal hymn*, and international 
coarteaiea and enthu*ia*}n^. And if all 
thia doea not make peace and good will on 



BT 

aety. Abi ha* an 

J, P. O Boa Hi 

Mr. George W. ~ 
County, N. C., a* 
ception, 1 like u,ui _, 
I have yet read.'!, 

The Bon. Hlhrr Tnrpln wnlea rery 
pleaaanUy froaa Peanbriton. Ta. He 
prosalaas to caat on "a. ia the antnnan. 

A lady teacher writaa from Aiken, g. 
" Will do all I can for your paper. Work 
and. education, practice/ edacanaa art 
what 1 beUere in." 

Mr. BoaweU White la quite enUrnama- 
tic in the hope of getting up a good ailed 
club in Mattbewa County, ta 

Mr. Edward Goodwin. Ooorhbnd Coun- 
ty, Va, write. Oat H to rery dry la nia 
region, and the crops are ans 
corn and grass promise rery 
stock are beginning to lack 
Wheat, on the contrary is rer, , — 

Mr. Scab Book ta preaenting Ihe paper 
to the notice of the people of Wekton, 



The i 

AU to rery quiet on the banks of Hamp- 
ton Cheek. The Editorial Manager of 
tbie paper ia sojourning among the green 
hiUa or New England. The Boeineee 
Manager is trying to get orer this effects 
" two week, pf the •■heated term " spent 
attendance upon the Boaton Jubilee. 
Could our readAa bare seen the packing 
' ia hot Jiastt, and 
.ns attending the 
of the jfyatic. they might feel 



leer hat it is a ar.-and and wonderful 
ne, and the enlhueLvm of thousands of 
nninen beings, all atin'd by musK-, or 
prfnottam. or devotion, ia good for thi 

^^Z^^Oj^l^^ eeho-for- 
r. te "Klen-l-"tbe - Dav.*»cuV> a|~ndback 



sarth, what will crer make it? Idontknow 
Sow many angels aang the song 1,900 
rears ago. but 1 do know that thia Jubilee 



•■ ,\'v 

l-ro- » **'a*r»',*S r -. 
t ran. Bendei. a tsmoua Herman ktanw 
" ' I ItttV was a tour part song by Mm 
- -i ■— > .-..and wa« 



a child inthecabinsofthelowly giving our approval and l»«lia»niaui 1 ^TSTiiZi^Emi\i 
. ..The South.™ Workman^ S^^Sj^k^^jjjj Jgta-ja^fcjj 



mi, than thia." ^« 

It is fitting that the rumbltcg ot th* I strong, l l rnicipai. asm.jrujm» «■■« 
nrinting-urew should be heard on this „f this |«iper and thelmethod of carry 
•not. where ten years ago the crack of ; j n g tlieni jmt meet mlr entire approval 
the rifte, and the roar of the cannon | „,„( W e .Mrdially boaf 



.tratcd immthlr |«!rio>licl publislicd at , nn. toe 

thi, " Hampton 'Sormal and Agrieul- week, .tnee to the w. vli ,.^ of (Jod. 
tumilnstitntcatHam,,^ 

ipal. T^eohna.t and aim] W.Troy is loator of thia church. 



were but the ordinary occurrence of the cooparatii - 
hour. It ia fitting that a paper de- 1 t i„„ f,, r this periodical. 

voted to the cause and race they c)ied j rirm'iiio: Rev. William 

to aav<vshouId be printed so near the j sidinir Kldef" Norfolk Duilrict: Rev. 
oltv of the patriot dead. Jonathan B. Hamilton, Richmond; 

aw ._a.-a.__ ._ rernem ner Rev. Uichanl U. Parker, Hampton; 

paper for ] R. v . Win. li. Derrick, Presiding Elder 
folp him. Staunton District; Rev. Aaron I'mdcl, 
Rev. R. * 



I vejy glad to learn that |t i« 
ition of the Cloveniment soon 



We ask 
that oo on 
the people 



— ..cept the people _. 
We need fresh and sparkling letters Staunton 



are wawaa iia™ ~r — o, 

from all orer the country, that ire 

simply sitting in the office and writing 
down our thought, we cannot hope to 
stir tin the maaies. Therefore we 
intend to go abroad and look our read- 
er*intheiacc,whener»rw*cnn. But 
our main dcpemlenee must be upon 
our friends who dwell all orer the 
Sonth, who are able to tell us what 
sort of a paper the " Workman " should 
be. Like all editors, we hare already 



.aiHIOIloo, aw.. »— . . IT e> 

(riv. uville; also Rev. h. Black, Pastor 
of the Fin« BaptU, Chnroh, Bute 
Street, Norfolk; Rer. Thomaa Hen- 
derson. Pastor of the Bank-street Bap- 
tist Church, Norfolk ; Rer. E. G. 
Corprow, Zion Baptist CAurch, 
Portemouth; Rev. R. W.1U, Rieh- 

'""jVortJi CiroMnn : Rer. a wt Mor- 
lis, Preaiding Elder Wilmington 
District; Rer." Thomas 1L- Lomax, 
Wilmington; Rev. J. W. Hood, Char- 
lotte: Rev. Henry Harris, Wadee- 



Wg n._ . 

your earnest i the intention ui aiao a,.., c......-..* 

laraycircula- 1 to _istabliah a new order of tilings n. 
X ' jthe keeping of the Notional Ceme- 
Lewis, Pre- ' teriee throughout the South. Those 
eemeteriea are to be divided into three 
grade., and the highest grade will be 
phu-i'd in charge of persons who were 
, ,,mmi^ioned officers during the late 
war. Hie cemetery at Hampton wilL 
belong to the first grade.and this new 
law will yroride a keeper who will 
make this cemetery an ornament to the 
a credit to the nation. 



Boston, Snarl", 1871. 




M.'bm.. Bud-ra lorfT, a ft e.si an Soprano 
ho make, her home In Enabled »ing the 
Infiammatua ,- and with great effort made 
beraelf hear.1 through the house; abe was 
warmly welcomed sad heartily aooleuded. . ™. _.- 
She was foUowsd bv a grono of 150 se- 1 site of 

ilngera. fan-ifullv called, the *Bo- "•- 
qoet of Artists. ' who sang a aextctt* from 



Daska la Coanlry Schools. 
Km. John Scott ia the pastor of a «our- 
ishlng Congregational church at litidley. 
Wayne County. N. C. He has built there 
_ neat littU chapel, near the railroad aU- 
tiou. which to need for a school-house 
ig the week. The present building is 
i-cently finished, and it stands on tne 
Yvnner chapel which was burned 
some incendbry who waa hostile to 
cause of free schools tor aU. The peo- 
in that n'gloo contributed I 



. jbe first cAo* 

Serk u alao mat Janitor, and the Mb .| 
he ringa are neither few nor tar between. . 
The work squad on the farm eofne. and 
goes with dock-like precision, and the 
summer happenings of the regi on,jocb I 
a, cacursiona an? « l *^ k '°^, k ^J t ^ i 
There to alork here forall who are willing 
to work, and opportunity to atndy, tor j 
those who are inclined. The new eats- j 
logue. and circulars wrttl soon be printed. J 
The mail bringa daily arajlicationa for 
them. If one quarter of the w*" 1 "--*" 
desire to enter t 
here, c — - 
We 

Butler v— - 

of bia final departure from these parts. 
He waa attended by a good!) company ; and 
the scene when they left the landing was 
certainly exciting. We treat they may 
ill return to pass here to the. future ntany 




After", shirt recess the V. 8. Marin. (build 7^*^*.. 
Bat^n WaahWaan In _carlet co^ I kindnoa. to M'^"?^"' 
and white tron-ers, marched to the front while they were .ntoout a nonaa oi wor 
.nd nl a ,,l a selection of airs, under the j ship. There ire many conrenwuceeabout 
a^of H^Vv FHe:. _ . [thta P l«.ihling well -prth tb«,«ud, of 



hsd 



Re.ore this. Mr' Otlmoreor Mr. Zerrslm ! those who intefsl to ei-ectschool-ho 
,Z^ .^y^n,i^ny church- in the South The desk. 



airaaauy |o t »; rtev. llonry saparsam " — ' 

reoeived considerable advice. We re- boro ; Rer. A. M. Barrett, P.ttsboro . 
turn our acknowledgements to those R ev . Matthew DegmfSnnedt, Rer. 
who hare favored us With .uggertione. : Johe Alston, Rer. Jeaae Taylor, Rer. 
Therr, b.ve not been wanting aoine who j o re j Alston, and Rev. Aaron Alston. 

here found fault with our effort. ; but 1 — ■ 

the cooperation and ayrnpethy we hare ] o» hundred and fifty new name* 
reoeired fajjfl multitude. i> a source. added to our ratanription latt 
of great pfeSnre to us. during the month of June. This in- 

We hare little space to derote to I cre __e waa largely due to the labors of 
oarealrea. We have no priamisea to , Mr L'HomrnedW oFthe Preadraan • 
make for the future. If our father ha. B <r _<, Norfolk, and Mi*. Taylor, wife 
■ ' ' o liam Taylor, Paatorof 



pace 

W» have received an address, deliv- 
ered at a recent literary entertainment 
giron ny the Pittsburg, Penn., Colored 
Iligh fkhool, by E. H. Butler, formerly 

teacher in Wayrreliboro, N. C. The 

ibject is "No Excellence without 
Labor;" The following i. an extract 
from thi. addres. ; 

» W hen Demosthenes wss asked the three 
great Ousllties needful to a successful 

we were calleJ upon to expree. the three 

' PtreUl, bbor. s»»odly, labor, ud thirdly, 

tabor.' » 

art AU tftnH for tkii namer, BAo 
receire ew-aSe. yivr reoufor jtslarriierr, 
miff iruHf oKior v » tp pntfna lie poe- 
lafe <m\ Ike Mine onif anvfia* ne b>U 



Hi e BBsMa) and greetings of both singers 
• mdience. 
wss now late in the afternoon and the 
sent long dasky beams streaming 
serosa the erowd, making Uie statues 
rhan. snd catching here the bright tin of 
a feather there the spangles on "fan. and 
last beyond a diamond which ahot out 
names In anawer to the touch. And to 
this picturesque, scene waa added tne air 
that atlm every American W ™ 
Star-flpanirled Banner." The twenty 
thousand roieca aang It the orchestra and 
all the military hands pJsyed it; the organ 



_,....„ ouwide thundered 
It, and the bells In the church towers, 
moved by electric sympathy, reng out the 
cborua. In the third verse, our Boaton 
soprano. Mat Julia Honaton West, sang 
a aolo ; her voice rose pleading and rerer- 
ant In the worda " In Ood ta our treat, but 
ha the la* two linea sent out a clear peal 
of triumphant re)oieing. aal made the an. 
dienee arild. She recited «, aael «aln 
there were cannon lad Mb and multitu- 
dinoua ahonb and axclteeaeot that ejnnol 
ha rtawribed; and the dueky bare of aun- 
light grew longer ud longer, ."■P" 
raore tear, oa many cheeka, ia addiuon to | us to 
the apaagiea aad gL B i. ■ . 



made after a patten 

Scott He haa kindly aent drawings snd 
of them to us, and it would 
inch pleaaura to print these 
drawings, if we were able to praioure suite- 
" " pistes representing them. We hope 
„ oe able to de so in course of time. We 
believe thst this Invention may be made 
of great use in proa-iding country schools 
with cheap and convenient deska There 
ta no patent on the invention, and Mr. 
Scott wiU be glad to have any one inter- 
eetcd in the cause of education engage in 
the manufsclure of the deeks. Any good 
carpenter can nuke them at an expeuae or 
two dollars apiece, as no iron-work is re- 
quired They can be made of hard or soft 




happy days. 

Tbeawork of a _ - 

yard near the road to Fort 1 
progressing finely. Judge 01 
Norfolk, who has charge of the work | 
peace to bum a new lot in a few days, 
REOOBJl OF OEAOPATES.— CLAHS OF TI. j 

W. H. law arrite* from Viekarille, 
Va.-. " I am now getting along reiy 
well with my school. I met aerernl 
of the graduate, of Hampton on . the 
boat n* long ago. When I nrtSved 
at rfinton, ». C., I naw one of my 
old dnasmntee; it made me think of 
Hampton foore thstn ever. < 

Q w Lattinfore dosed his school at 
Kilmarnock, Va., Done _SS*h- He 
had serenty echolara, and nam}- more 
in the Sunday-echool. 

C. V. Johnson, of Howard Cnirersity 
called on us this week. By the re- 
cent transfer of tile Freedman* Bu- 
reau to the War Department, Mr. 
Johnson lone, his situMion, and he . 
_, now in search of a school for the 
nwffour month* 

r L a w or 12. 



an. <aca ta agents, hM And 
i ikon renirnf to pay in admjfie. 

Boston Letter. 



waiter. Hsia a amaU, asm nwm^a™- 
.lm-..t swept sway by th. ardor of Vm 
welcome; bit at bat be waaaUowad tobe- 



gin; and' such leodiao Boatoa had 
„r Wbrlmani-Th* Wortd'a Peace «. ,» before. laatead of a baton he hsd 
Jubilee began yesterday. The Colbeuae, 



with seats for tO.OM 



make Tor tne future, ai o«r p-wa-. : nank, won 
improved since it. first isauc, there u , „ f Re». 
reason to auppraaa it will continue to . the FlM 

improve. If it haa not improved, it ll_ mp tou. nr. u non 

ia lueleas for us to promise belter t ^ t p send tu the n*ws regularly from 
things. i Norfolk awl rhinity. He has with 

_- . | ■ - him at th* bank some fine pictures of 

PollUo. Oenl Urant, which were printed at 

■ . . • T, d-ieed ... «t.b Offkaa. t h.t he is N »« 

Some of our friend* have deeired us ! ch TL< yj[lt Church. 

to say mom in regard to politic, than r\ h fa only church that has , ^jr . 

we hive yet ..id. The, my that they "^v^i a club L thi. paper, ac- : ™J&^~f7ZL£TS~ 
lire „., back in the country-, aod ^d^ oar ^ „, Ua, >j£«nry SSSt^SU^SE. ^ 
that tht* paper i. *a only m» w „ J n gbd to pay them onafoortb - ™!l _ 
that User are; and thatthey are an«- rf , , ub Soription money to atekU in 
Sous to Snow wh.tr. going on in the I baiuin , tbeirww church. W. hone 
pollticwl world. We .•^„'^.,Vi__i to poblidi . dreeription <rf t£e 
w»h is natural and nght. We will t^yj' 
do all we can to gire them the new*. | , 

' V, U a"ri e£y to write^lilw ' We notice that two of onrWi| mi _g- 
iSktoi to f 21% Oita lnr.nl to ' ton. N. C. .ul-criber. have bejfi 

hbfnotbnt catiitialate ; hut our paper is natad to office: V, llham MeUunn rrotl . „, ( „ ^ „ „^^^ 

ShsSI^S^ ^^rzzz&i .u-^ 

K who «»Cril«d for "The 2?y*llo- «vi a»M 3 ^^greec W. e™. U to «.d dmo*. sobd , 
SL \v__j™,__a " Hn is sunerin- and hlae and orange; la erary istaginabl. 



seen neioew. aBsasnw. w ■ - - — , , 
his rfaBa and how ; at on. moment Ui 
clvrek tar lovingly on htolnstrnment snd 
hejoinrftheorebntrab tMr maaie- - 
i the next, bo- i. **a_bnjd_"d vWI 
the othar were waren wildly ,n the 
and then one or the other grew empl 
UU ha amMred them dead snd jfnjml 



it printing wmm 
Mr. Soott will willingly aend 



Maria Chisraan is spending the *um- 

raer in Winton, N. C: 
Ellin 6. Nottingham writee from 
her home in Baltimore that ahe 
greatly denirea to procure a .chord**! 



when the lid ta down it ■ 

tortable church pew. aad also aid. very 
much to the conr tui na ns of .weeping Ihe 
room. It is made ao a* to be eamly 
moved, bat b heavy enough to stand 
Unnlv una* the «oor. It ta impossiUe for 

^SwSto Jonrk Garter ^ a brief vi-t to 



aaid. Ira wing, to any reap 

hot J2ki!m in°re_atar'. 
to Dndby. 



nn II- warier wa-aw ■ - 

bia home returned to Hampton ano 
then went to Newbury, New .Tflrk. 
in search , of employment for tne 

summer. . , , J __ i 

.Tame. A. Dnngey is J£* S? 
Hampton K«m. He wdl give - hi. | 
attention to the study of r 
month* t 



aad women, for police 

tor *r«iy other class e . 
I* aay business there. 
The building taw^llaghted. airy, 
light lints, pleaaan. to the aye. 




would he well for - 
men, to remember during 





. th* in a sm t at Lima, 

of Ju«. Pertoi Ian.- b teaching at Lttattj, 
_defirered arfl Va He i. laboring eameatly to 
i cbhated try Mr. j obtain anbacribers for our raapeil. 




StiKrol fltto». 



Iobac. tsieeley lu tan nominated for 
esldsntof the United States by Um Deno- 
.Ue Party. Tin long-weited-for Democratic 
nventlon as«inbUd In the city of rWtlmor. 
Titaaday, July *U>- Hon. J. R- Doralttle, 
Wlswrnsra, wu <M P™*l«it. The 
_al vote onto, norrdruttlon we. not talten till 
Wednesday, when Oreeley and Brown rerjsrved 
S uruuumous ro«. Te. oonv.ntlon pasnd tb« 
resolutions that won adopted it tbo 
Literal Co»v.ntlou bold at Clncinaetl last 
g.y. There wee treat rejoicing bi som. pnrtn 
,1 the South when Um now. of Oreeley'e nornj- 
was received. One hundred fane were 
1 Cepltol Squire. Riebmood, In honor of 
3? NO «. -..doubt ™U»lf 
I Greeley ie etocted It will be bj Demo, 
row. No one enndoubt either lluabU 



ring, I within > few dayi Some of you have neen 
It celebrated by the firing of gum end 
teted crKkere, by martial moelc and flre-woriti. 



BOOK 1 AKMINO. 

Thoee who ate oppoesd to book fi 
tag arc requested to read the folio 
and give on their opinion: — 

There wae a farmer onco who beaitated crackers, by raanas. iu»>~ ----- 

not to burl all manner of Invective, againat i Otbera went to Suadayecuool picnic, on 
farming 2 those who conaultod that day, I do not doubt. T«-*>»\I 
books forTTvTce. By long experience and ; .oppose, that the Fourth of July t « e- 
Z32 otaervatlon. he hid become quite I brated all over thte country, but not In 
Successful in the culture of grep- and I other countneaof the world The people 
trwrsHls llelds were clean end fair, and of America lived on this continent a great 
S5y p^nct'ire HUtree. were vlgorou.. miny year, before anybody 



'HI advocates of GW1 Grant's reflection 
keeping very quiet. Notwlttrelendlng the 
speeches of stump orators and the leading edu 
toriala of certain newspaper! about the present 
campaign being a rery Here, one, there are 



Zfeor CA.ld>e»:— You all know that 
Fourth of July baa come and gone 



So they beat against the portal. 

Man and women, maid and child ; 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down sod smil 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Baed hla patriot blood in vein. 
Now r^ldtba son! of Ossei n . 



many years oeiuie ku/w*j . — TV". — 
of celebrating tie fourth day of July. 
But ninty-alx years ago there waa a war 
in the country and the representative, of 
the people were holding a meeting in the 
Old State Hooae in the city of Philadel- 
phia to see how they could beat become 
free of loeir enemiea. Thi. meeting had 
been going on all the eummer and the poo- 



very anxioua to bear what it 
would do. On the fourth of July, it waa 
reported in the city that Congress, a. the 
meeting was caller*, v- 



reeny who predict that It will be far etharwlse. 

Iters can be but little enthusiasm among the 
temocrau in voting for such a life-long Repub 
can as Horace Qreeley ; and the friends of Gen'l 
Irant can afford to be calm, keep steadily at 
rork, and radiantly wait. The various State 
lections occur all through the autumn. That 
f North Crohn, take. pUce earl, in August, 
iftar a few state, have been heard from It will 
e sse, I- predict the mult throughout the 

Tmt .pirlt of the KoKlux Is not dead yet. 
Ion. Thomas Settle, candidate' for " 
In the Fifth North Carolina District 
ruplcd and his lire threatened while .peaking 
( „, llrant and Wlleon, at Yapoeyville, N. " - 
few day. ago. 

Currant gentlemen who s're known as Free 
Traders had a little convention at the FifUi 
Avenue Hotel In New York City recently to j 
nominate a new UckeLfor President and Vice- 
President Some of them were the men who 
started the Cincinnati Convention, but who 
h ive become displeased with their work. 
They had a nice quiet time, and the men they 
chose were W. D. Oroeebeck for President, 
and T. W. Omstead for Vieti-Prcident. The 
Utter gentleman immediately refused to run. 
The convention adjourned, slid nobody cared 
for what it did. 

Oak of the notable events of the season I. the 
l.mg continued strike of Uie mechanic, of New 
York City, the object being to secure an ac- 
knowledgement from their employers that 
eight hours is sufficient time to be counted aa a 
day', work. The trulh ,. Unit tin. strike is 
for the purpose of getting ten hour's pay for 
eight hour.' work. Some 111,000 men ha, 
lawn engaged in litis, drike. Many of them 



well adjusted and produble. 

In couveraatlon with a friend, he related 
rience In raising grapes and trees, 
ng into the minoteet details, some 
becoming quite eloquent when dee- 
no bU victories over the enemies 
„,„l infested them. 

"Hie knowledge." he aald 'waa gained 
by dint of application, by actualt *M M i„ . 
and hard labor. It waa none of your I" "<k 
knowledge, written by men who knew noth- 

written out and y^Wtim, whu* 1 
vou have h young «n<l t aa mamtm 
do— take tbi» m he 
go through the 



ouid but there waa a great crowd outaide. wait- 
ing for them to be openetl. It '» f» ld , - 1 | ,t 



Bee 1 Seel The dense crowd quivers 

Through all lu lengthened line. 
As the boy be .Ida the portal 

Breeaae dallying with hla hair. 
Hark I Kith deep, clear intonation. 

Breaks his young voice on the air I 
Hushed the people's swelling Daurmur, 

1,1st the boy's eaultant cry 1 
sj rung 1 " he shouts ; " Ring ! Grandpa, 

Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty!'' 
Quickly at the given signal 

The old bellman lifts bis hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, making 

Iron-muaic through the land. 
Bow they abouted I What rejoicing ! 

How the old bell shook the air. 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calmly gliding Delaware I 
| How the bonfires and the torches 

Lighted up the night's repose, 
i,ZZ:i~m tie name. Ilk. fabled 

Our glorious Liberty 
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FORT MONRO jE, 

Old Point Corrj&rt, Va. 
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Adams Express Company. 
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FREEDM AN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 
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A National Savings Bank. 

ESTABLISHED MARCH. 18U 

Chartered bg the Govern- 
y ment of the 



1 ikin 



Fisk st a New York hotel last 
mod. atteiilion. There Is no ,1 
guilty, although there 1. little li 
are the New York courts, that 



TH« weather throughout the country has 
Ion terribly hot and many death, from sun- 
.trok. have occurred, especially In the large 
cities. . 



Tna r.iurth of July waa very generally cele- 
liratee, Isith North and South. The city of 
Boston was virited by a tornado on that day 
which 



silent fV-r ! 



.ii.i. 'iik' Uie audlenon 
of live UM JuWIm. co 

One or two Umber, fell lb. buiUio,, w« '"""i" 1 * ,ier " 
HUed with cloud* of dtirt. Mr. Dm. Godfrey wel1 
wm leading the EnglUh Bund 
lure to 7>»mpti-" Seeing that tins people wen 
frightened he at onee ehanged Uie, tune to th< 
"Star t4p»DRl*M. lUnner," and the peoph 
tkctzan to cheer, and Uiiw forgot their fright. 

BALKY HORSES. 




, «w rtUgvd 

laxt to pouIV-w, that, nfLvr nil, Uien- wm ^rainUm *UhxU ready 

muph that wan vaiunhle in Imoks, bvcMiiw U> the towe 

i-omhiiiin K \ Ti'lating lh« r.-«nlU ami ex- wa* time to 

ner!«nc« of [traotinil cultivators. fa<-t that y 

Do not i-oinlemn lw.,k farming. You been placed on that Ml: ' ProcUim h- 

mayrritiHwwrUin Iwoka very aeverely, eru I hr.n^h.>nr :i il t lu- laud,^ - 



lllll l-OOKr, Vl'fV S.M.T.-l , , >TM -.lIUUHUt. 

l„"tb7"5oll.um "' bee."" written by ignorant. Iheore.i,,,! i l.il.t.ls , hereof." You can to! I then, 

Is alw.ya good wheat as in the book of Leviticus. S5th chapter, 



.\mndaiit ohiff " "»o there" .re anil lOth ver». The old man waite.1 long 
many g»»u book. a. well a. poor one., in the tower sml the little boy on the keep. 
"Over- ,„ IV ,.„,„,. , ;„.„ . Wmt while the la'll waa alill ; lint after a while 

from a hot* or paper may save your farm the door, were ne.l .„<! I '""It™ eame 
or orchanl or add 1" v.ntr wealth, by tell- out ami what wo call the Ileclaralioi, of 
,„i! i mi !„,« tr. iiieiease V""t erop». "f Irelr^wWe was read lu the crowd 

Then the linle hoy ran up the stair, sod 
cried out. ■• Grandpapa, ring, ring, ring!" 
kick or And Ihe (rid man rung, and the people 
ommo. shouted, anil that waa the flrat celebration 
to feed of the Fourth or July in America. We 



Mwaw I 



gooi) itHUkon to Huppoae that Um 

EngUnd and America j It in rarely well to whi 
wiU be aatiafoctoriajr [ acvld a balky how, aa in 
•frttled before nan, rnonttu. It baa be« j prmctii-e. One of the hMrtn 
agreed 

Sim 
(kltot 

wa, for U»-.Uern.n. of the J-h-aa g-J. fejS*^ ^ 



fnorahl. k-tu. was j l£°*rally 
reaetved with loud cheer, in the Kngliah parlla- gtwl 



trouble. Another 
(thing not harmful, 
aa filling bta mouth with loose 



relatlorsa betweea the t 

T..»k la sores jrrospect that a complete fron 
evacuation of French territory on the part of aubt 
the Herman troopa will soon take place. The Uii» 
provisional* government which waa organlred 
mly to treat with the Oermana mm 



vert hi. thoughU, Mil i — 
lie wiU be Joggiug uncinsciously along. 
We have often seen thi. done with the 



isfactory 



plane. What the Uw-a will be no 
man can tell. Already the President, U. 
Thiers hss begun to quarrel Willi the party 
that haa hitherto supported him. Perhapath. 
contending factions will break out In tlielr old 
violence. The republican sentiment U, how- 
ever, developing rapidly In France, and It may 
that the republic wi" " 



Sometimes if 
the day, it i. beet to wait till, 
a and hunger, the animal 
r will J and the triumph in 
generally complete. 



and Independence. 

JctT 4, 1176. 
. / 'nmult in the city, 
quaint old Quaker town. 
TkAtrarkBaitto Ptatr.. -The. editor [^^Wqff-J jd^P-J* 
of the Qermantown Telegraph " M.V": Pw i«l Tl u»rtng at cornera 

I they Wkiapeead each to each, 
sweat stood on their tetaple.. 



met ; they cajl it Independence 11,11 now. 
Inside tkl. ball i. that old hell, and the 
Utile on which the Declaration was signetl. 
I know you will lie gl»d to aee thi. poem 
•bout the iKiv and hi. grandpapa, which _. 
waa publUbrd in the " Chri.tiui Weekly » M W 



There la no mode that 
effectual In tranaplanting ; tomato, cab- 
bage.eantelriupe or any other tender plant 
from the hot bed, or from one place to 
another, as to prepare ■ vreeel filled wlttt 

manure water and rich mill, about the So they brat against me "tstj"" 
consistency of thin uinah. with whu-l, the .^^J^T?e.r v.t^ 
roots of the planuahould 1» well coaletl, *VS^SmpSSST 



And the s. — 

With the esmestnesa of apeech. 

Aa the black Atlantic currents 
' alland 

Htate-nouse, 



snd flooriah. >n(1 ^ , n . hole made with a round pie 



Irlarfurr.ntiyr.porled that the new Sraln- of^rood or dibble. After being rather ! ' V'as'aA turirulent with KKtad. , 
ComrM.-ear,- o, church ^ .^^L,"1Z£& 



yj e have here . picture that belong, 
the new order of thiitgj- Here are — 
happv little colored boya marching 
the atreet carrying the ^itar 8|> 
Banner with them. Their teacher la keep- 
ing them In order and aeveral winy officer, 
and other gentlemen are looking oo 
Where do v"" think the boy. «re going T 
Perhaps they .re on the way to school. 
It may !»• this is the first day, and they 
are taking the Bag to put up over the 
louOoLhooae. 1 rather think It 1. • Sun- 
day-school pionir-nud they .re going out 
into the country to spend the day. It 
may be the Fourth of July. No matter 
where they are going. I am Jure they are 
all very happy. All. did I tuty" Bee 
that man on the right, looking over the 
nliieer'H shoulder. I am afraid yon aee 
something a good deal like a scowl on hi. 
face; I do not think he believes in free 
schools. . ., 

Not long ago I saw s great many chil- 
dren like those in the picture, march along 
a It waa ■ bright day in 
ere going to- put flower, on 
. o. .he Union eoldient who died 
BU Boa their home, and friend, that the 
old flag might not be djehonored, end 
..... we might all be free. It »" very 
quiet when- thoee grave, were. They 
were covered with green grass, and 
all the walk, were neatly cared for. God 
onl y know, how many father, and mother., 
brother, mid lister., —yea and children too 
_ who live far aw.y at the North would 
have bleaeed those children if they could 
have witched them put flower." upon the 
grave, of the .oldler. they loved so welL 
I can look- out of my window now and 
we thi. flag of our country a« It gll.ten. 
in the summer sunshine la there a more 
beautiful thing to look upon than the 
American Flag? Thank Qod for such . 
country and such n Hag. 

If you would be loved, be kind, and 




oEN ual rt-artiaatso goods, 

rawer with li.,. iTaTtonkar. 

POMADES. COMB.. 
AMD PATMXT 
MgDlCIkE.. otltrr 
i \snriu i.oTii 



TAMCT UOODts. RAMDKE1, 

efftkra. otovra. nose. 

NITS. ELaJTICa. 

Blrrrorts. 



0RAHQ£S. lOMIIS. AHO FRUITS. 

for reeds of . 





Go when the morning shine th, 
0«. *t U* ciume-of d»y. 

aw »iu.Ovdt» 

Go <-fl in youth's britfht fiwhneas, 
ti„ uft iii maBhotMTs prime. 

Go till thy heart wttli (rUrfnr-, 
Kntiu out nu nimbly *liriu«. 

Go ta each hour of sadnef*, 

ljuriu([U 

Qa In the darknorae midnight. 
In ,„,t «<«.,.,«.>• 



True JUullMHH. 

. », ISTJ, IH» In" .*.»"<» ./ «. r.r» ./ 



voyage from Nor- yotiri 

a narrow eacape u|ion < 

to which a veaa. 1 poaed — „- 

hour the look-out at the |.row gave vorc in faca of .iW rrl.r»arjl uhI opm*, 

the 'atartllng aim ortntm ahead, ant "l AnBia, «»l » 

^.vi*. una,, Uod, * _ of the -vlgi- 1 bim a. M-J-d I ajfnrd. U w 

track over liC^a Am«* I-awn-ncc, then m l.- 



•• <• • ■• of this uwl von fail of that moat worthy waya and everywhere, so that rf not 

of:, mw'ial immortal being; that In- arrayed, like aoaaa, in the coatly apparel, 

di.penaablo to a complete man. 



If only ! 



1 Klngi. 1: 1— "Shew thyaclf 
A man— Hot the mtTe outline or j.ntur.- 
of a man. but a man in fact, a. well a> 
form with a man', mind and heart a 
■oul 'aa well aa bi.ly ; allied by the maU .. 

rial part to the earth, and by the -pi-it to brain, will, a large lay of push 

the Silica: a man made In Ood'. Image, , man through. .hero lie, whcaw- horn, 
after Uod'a likerwaa, for Uod'a glory. .Now living library, may alltk faat 



tliera away aa lie would a burning 

,riglit».m. gain may 
bite like a acrpent, 

but affS* £££ „„ i . »••»•?• """" -»» >?i ."«"' >;;;:'" v hk f *■ "f; 

There are nerlla in our track over llfe'a Ainoa Lawn-nee, thru a clerk in a eountr) |1,. th,.„ „f nn.ullinl 

..-ran moral breaker.- ami if a young mkn .ton- in Maaaachuaelt. took the ground „f ,,„. |,-ak admit- 11.- water, tfcr 4.IB I' 

will not ronaider hi. waya, wUI not keep total al.tinrnre from intoxicating drink, a.fe. Hlepping hot a little over 

1 v a.kliut at the prow, but will atom and the u»r „t toba, .,, in all Ita forma, h,» ,,|„„ge one down the fearful prccpi, 

o,, Sa kl,ae.lv heU In fearful danger of mak- fellow clerk, called b.u. f...li.h and a row. ,hr very l..vU>m. Ami when , 

X ^3., ahipwrock of 1.1. anul. anl. and laughed at him. but they did not mire of ,1,,,-it and fraud, the 

Amid the jag pariUtlm. laugh out of him •^<Sj&+» *S^^^STjSL SI 

awatchfld 

DETEBMINEU EHKBOT. 

Thi. .hould he combined w 
eim.hferUI.ai in order to de. 
higlK-at manhood. 



earth, ami bleaaed- forevet 



arrayerl, like 

or deeke<l with the gold of earth, youmay 
have that infinitely better, the garment* of, 
rlghteonaoeaa and ornamenta of grace, 



which are of great price in the night of 
heaven ; and tl.ua be numbered among th- 
in-art. chilling iu beat affection, and blight- Jewela of Ood. ehlning ttlaatanthr bright- 

ing whatever'!, lovely andofp—' " 
U-fore any liabita of ainful 
,ave bound you to earth will 
n.n. and vour cliaracter haa ( 
mii.1 into flint, heed the voice fi 
".My aon, give me thine heart 
J of living an - 



much one know, and thinks, if he haa 
force enough to do. We want pluck 

llpu. 




rouhl the language of aacnal writ, 'walkrth up-. 

[riglitlv, walketh aurrlyj"— hU uot n 

„»,. ,„ 1.- a princ lv in. r- .li,.|.iug. „..r .li.ling. nor sinking, but real- •«* "'"}*■ 

md what i. latter, a man ing .urrlv Juat in t legreo in which they '-'l'l'J !"' 

i.-'^rr.nmiwjof of "pri IV l.nefl-e ..«■•-« '"' r, -t on ,i„. r-„ k „f u,.ngM .usa. Uh amid mto the Un 

.ratlvel, ^« «J ZTll?"." '^XJT ^ tJ^W^t-Xti 



Ilowt-ver we may Jiffer in other respect* 
weabuuld all have t tut beat kiwi ofgwiius, 
Ute jjeniu* for UarU work. More i. Ut 
bo expected from'»ueh geu.ut than from 
any amount of lax> talent. 

When the wk-briiUi! Kngliah painU-r, 
Turner, waa aakwl Wont hia atK-ret waa, he 
replied, " I have no accret but hartl work." 

When tliat prince of philow»|iliera, Sir 
Imae Newton, was asked bow be eame by 
owUrflu dLaooveries hi aeienec. he 



piled, " By thinking." the hardest kind 
. Yea, Nvwtua'a great discover- 
not the result of Indolence, did 



drop into his U1U- lap, a windfall from tin 
dotida," but were the fruits of patient, pre 
found, Ubori-ju* thinking ; hia grand eleva 
tion being attaiuwl, acconling to hia owi 
U-iiiinuiiv, not by that heaven-bun. n*-iiiu- 
i»«rK.-«r«'i by only a few, but by that gt-nius 
for bard work, which should be maul- 
fosted by all 

" at popular novelist, Charles Dickens, 
the productions of whoae proline pen have 
auch a charm for the million, testifies that 
the only secret of hia auoneaa waa hard 
work, saying. " My own invention or 
M»in:itioii wnuld m vir havt* ser\e»l in, 

as it has, but for the habit ofi-oinu -pUee, 

hmublr, patient, daily, toiling, drudging 
attention." 

r own Elihu Burritt, the lean»«l 
hhrk-miili. acpiaiutwl with some flfty 
cut languages, declan-s that the only 
t of hia marveloiiH linguistic acquire: 
i is hard work, saving, "Alnttat I have 

nplished, or ex|--< t ,.r boi^B. accom- 

plUli. lias been and will la-, by that patient, 
plodding, persevering pnajem ol accretion, 
which builds up ant-heaps, particle by par- 
tirle. thuu^lil by thought, fad by fact." 

The Honorable Meiirv Wit-on. just noin- 
inatcl for the V ice -.'resideney of the 
UuiUd BUtoa ("Tlve Natick Cobbler." aa 
he Is aometinn s ealled), rose fn»m tlve hum- 
ble s]|.» -U nih to his pn-Hcnt i-JtalUil |*oai- 
Uon In the nation ; rose by the aan 

others navv. riacn, the* genius fc 

AihI this la the only kind of ge 
which It is safe for any of us to rely ; and 
on this we may rely with confidence. 

Be it that we must begin low down. 
How many now on the top round of the 
ladder of 'human distinction, U-gan their 
•went at the very lowest round, from the 
level of the oonunon maaa, riatng onlj by 
continued, persererrng effort. 

By auch effort you too may be jure to 
rlae. InaUwl of then-fore, like som.- f-'l'-h 
Persons, going U> any pn-leud.,1 fortune- 
teller, to ascertain your destmv, ousider 
that, in an 1m|>ortant sense, lit, I haa put 
that destiny in your own hands, made you 
the architects of your own fortune; that 
the beat w»y of detennining your destiny 
U by the degn-e of your genius for work ; 
that while idleness, in the language of 
•acred writ. " shall clothe a man with nigs." 
the Mi vine word to m is, "Heest thou 




Joseph Garibaldi. * 

Who is thia goodlooking geutlemaii in 
the picture T Why doea he wear aa env 
bn.idcnd skull-cap. and hare so unusual 
He ia a foreigner and a rea olu. 
He haa lived aixty-fire years, 
steamboat captaia 
born in Nice, a 
Sea, belonging; 
n most of the 
Kurope, in Africa, in our owu^ 

..f therre'c.uiitries 

of a _ 

gain with an army behind 
uiy brave men in Europe, 



■.ill : 



be calkd i 



kings < 

armies are too large 

be overthrown by one general, unless 
he lias a brave and determined people to 
support aim There are thousands of 
brave men in Europe who desire a repub- 
lic, and are ready to die for one, bol the 
ea of the people are not fitted to gov- 
thetnaelvea. No true republic can 
exist anywhere in the world unless the 
pvople arc intelligent, and inclined to obey 
the laws. It seema almost uselesa for 
such men aa Garibaldi to marshal armies 
: .ud bring on wara that republics may 

Southern Europe. Bat 
cause can triumph without earnest ehan 
[dons : and it cannot I -■ denied that 
name 'of Garibaldi haa done much to en- 
courage the friends of liberty all over the 
world. While fighting against the French 
in 1*69, it ia said of bim f ' ' 
but one shirt, and when it 
aarj to wash that, he used to retire 
tent until it waa- dry. He wore • short 
blouse buttoned snugly about the waiid 
and lists, but otherwise quite loose. It 
was called • Garibaldi, and waa very 
lashionuble. especially with the" ladk-s. in 
countrv, ten vears ago. During 
last war, a regiment of men, e»ilea 
, Southen. Eun.ia- t^ilh-d the «<iari- 
i iJuanla," was raised ia New York 
to tight for the Union. I remember 
ailing in one of the |tapc» of the day. 

if those men, when they 
irched to the war. carried with thero 
|H-t ktlleiis. For monttfci after, theae words 
kept ninning through iny mind,— 

The Garibaldi Guard went down tlve rtreet 
lifty kittens uo their necks." 



The One Talent. 

lammy Hicts, "The Village 
.smith," was once conversing witli the 
j. P. II a* well, .in the subj.it ofimli- 
maibility.hej iaid: "I haw but 
but 1 ant reWved so to use it, 
shall get it jfrom me to make 



SAVINGS & TRUST 



\ Bvport of i iii- i . .mini > it 



The ml* the pn-l yt»r h 



lifig* 



w often ia It true tint where a full rea- 1 gjj 
te leap wouhl lw a grand success, a 
id. hesitating, half leap will end only | t , a , 
he ditch. - I bad 

t waa a favorite maxim with Napoleon, } 1 
a"— not loaf;- \ "The truest wiwlom isa n-s<.lutedeUrmiua- 
Acconlingly, when told that the 



tm tkjUofbaawjB] 
Bda of mefey 



: that lofimt the land, how manifest that. ls> refem^l to ynursf 1 on 
" ' Hides Inin-elad shl|ia and bonil>.pn»of forts, M.me life is aiK-cvaaiul an. 
. «e need »ud «o,..eu -o nhe .«h.,l «ith the jov s ol the pr.-M-nt. I 



All 



were an insurmountable Imrrier to a 

er advance or hia army, his reply waa 

mliu-ntlv cliaracteriatic of himself, " There 
ball be no Alpa for me." And there were 
o Alpa for biro,—*) vigomualy pnshin 



hia hands in his pockets, 
indolently waiting for something to turn 
up, but rolling up his sleeves, and vigor- 
ously |>utting forth his handi to ^turn up 

hinbusineSH.be shall stand Is-fore kin^v 
he shall not stand before mean men. "—this 

diligence in business, this genius for work, ■ «-•»«, •«-• ?> ™v ~™; 

lK-ing the most direct way to honor, the 'a- a plain U-fore l.on. Awl wben-i 
highest nwdge of aucceaai right deed., - calls, may we have the like jU*,rmiDcd_ 
rightly done, ever ensuring a glorious ergy that y.ehla to no difflenlln-s i 

dntiny danntfd by no obstacles, wiping c 

tNilary every »uch word •• fat 



""" W^rr,:?.. , t« J ;i::f The Bank pays sis per cent. 

- - lie- n™.. a bunk ii. a mi«-ral J<- failurr. th« |>rr- J interest 

raaaM in J.«n 
,.„.., n .ii .l ait 



fraii.1; «kc 



bia kin . - thrw 



alu-u lw " k*W that 

,l 1 l,,.,ntint..l.i.l...u«-, ■».; tlirtr ..)-. ..n 8 .e u.»u.u..,. 

„«.luV». lw kni-vlnl u,..n . "LI rath.- >. ■ n, ht than hr™ lint 

...... _,.,i .,.|i- i. n-|«>rt.-.l a. a Miunp ..r ll.-iiry l laj. 

; ,,;",,.„, |, ul « li.-tl.. rli.- ...1.1 ... ,.r I...I. I ,l....ul kn.,w; 



ill 1» unaoiM bv Iwle of tlw Markncaa uf <1 

to wbom virtue i. «. that they wi.h that the, h*l never U,-n ; ^ ^ ■ J 
1 ; whi. will not lie- bom. _ | Ju( , lrf ™oh>~r. - 



.....e „i„ .w,-rv„,„ „rj IkWDJ ,1,1, ! '- ,„„ -fcttobaveaakl 1l Aral every ' tile, ami the brute .1,,.. M«rlf. 

■r...t.V .i,h the ■,..1,1.-1 „,,le,.-,..le. ee- 1 rat erf J. ,„,,. „, . j„ „,„. ,„„ „„,. ,„„..,„,, |„ .U.timti.,- ft. 

•etlen- , ,„,| „.,-,. ,|, ; „,k. l.-r.,re 1... I...1. a. he .W . I;1 „„ r ,.. r ;.. M „, ;,„, t hut ,..ri.h. are raa.le -wM 

".t "f ' , "i 1 ."'.','.' ! ,'". ,, '.'!!~ of tlw oBk«», honora or rieliea, whieh the .red an.l face towanl heaven." 

« /«!'. of the worlil, the fru»Ii H 

aatnaaATHia. eai-lnle.-l!iriii|t reapeeting every work which .j,,,,-. iiiH-hiiiipcal.le .h e 

1 r . th. rfevelooraent ' <' •«■ »1»>n» of u«. -Then- .ball l« ■■■■ (|„J gave bim a eom|ilet 

1 for the il.-M-loprntnt J , . .. a ;„,,.„. ,„ 



nake thc.brat 
act out Uw rep- 

ACCOCXTS TRANSPERED, 

t l a l a w a Wm 
Irmibte. u.l 



. in the nobler, .ubtini 
infl'aul. "lean.!., all thlngatrirougb 
I who Ktn-ngthenetb me." 



laurv-la of earth, but th, 



r hi., 



rthei 



employing brain 
language of iu.p 



, the b.-. 



an,, but 



icn-ly the man of brawny 
»rewd hearl— " A wiae man 
man of knowledge inereaa- 
hy hi. invention, ami appli- 



menl .if tlw highd manh.aal. Then- arc 
too many m.fl. flabby men, without any 

|.u.Mv,.|v vi.l.iiug to any ii!ipre..i..n, 
ni,,.il,li.i w tuill.v by iin iiiii.l:iii. ...'iii.tcml 
of ahapitur circunwUncea tbemaelvea U> 

^ple, in a bumlrej-folil pro|»rtii>n their wilt : mere weather vauea, .hifting ' 

t.i i.n.i. iil forie; Inernua'thatrengtb even with the wiml, or ilrift wi..l flirting »nb 
In agriculture, ao tliat one thinking hcail the tlile; an.l no lai-kn,- tint iw|»<ljmt 
will ofU-n aci-onipli.h more than a doaen element of manlinea. now mi.l.-r .-..ii.l.l.-r- 
atoat hauda j— thuught, in every .le|mrt- ation. indriH-ndance to wlth.Unil tile 




trnraf 




■t thia time, when the iica.|ia|. r.i 
.Irn and darken..! with the r. - — - 
iNlioii ami fraud in alm.ait 

lent of life, .hould I fail to remind out n-ligion ! 



,. aa'the diamond. ». inc'a|.ilile of atain and .laughter, of the King of ki .. 

Ml.- light of heaven. Mbowyourai-lf.be Such i» the grand end for which the JlllCStl)lCntS made III (jOV- 
addcl moreover, of u,, ..^be™ have .. ; n firing ^a ^rf, and real 

"A CUAKACTBB riXL-BOUSMP AMD COM- ^ f, . rt f, jm.. the World as the in- | Estate SCCItHtieS 071(1/. 

Strut-tors and guides of your race. It is for Ytiv Lent ml ulBcr rH i he toui ,■»■>>' to Wmhlmloo, 
Awl can there be auch a character with- you to show that your U^cht-ra here have j dlwt , y op|WBn eih* V. s. Tn-.ary : 



i finished ] 



laU.red i 



the highest manhood, you 



I lw of 



tent of lifo, being of vastly greater efli- 
k-ncy than mere mm 




_ and disaatnma defeat, 
aa industrially, just in the d< 
Doglecta thoughtful com 



•nd tide of evil ; to do, not as the moat, stand upright. 1 
but aa the. beat do; to say no to every ti..n. shun it v y 
far from attaining the high- temptation, braving the finger of scorn, ir no more dally wil 
\* liable to the most huu.iHa- n.id it. oU-<lienee to the Divine n.juue- siinke 

" tlon. " Mv sou, if sinners entice the*, eon- | I hink of Ju.la 
sent thou not", ! thirty piccea of s 

Uow important such imdependence to | the money. Kuj. 



onlerto the development of whatever his attainment,, in human and f.iitl.rul industry. vour careful considera- 

- " carthlv things, who neglects the divine tion. your determined energy, your noble 

•Mid the heiveiilvr The lMvine won! to in.le|«'U.len<e, and iin-ulllcl honesty; to 

us is. ."Ye are' complete in Him," as B l,ow it. in abort, by^ character well 

thimgb we could la- complete onlj aa m*«l- njundci and 

ekd after tiod's own pattern of a 

ipvi iea there Uing no such thing aa com 
rv stntng in case of perf.vt man, except so far as w. 
lint; it Uinc is-cu- wonls of scripture, "come to the 

for ait empty bag to of the stature of the ndlnc** of Christ." auch. is to U- such in reality; th 

hat ever the" tcinpta- Indeed so far from developing a full ^ neerin^ and .he:.p gilding will n. 

I tlu.nl-KMie mi. I liet\.ii-M.^-.-.l manlio.,1 without reli(j- -wer for solid wo.n1 and pure gold ; that «r«st 

... fi Ksre outwanl al-ow of good- 



j-n--iU. it.. J. W. .UvtuU, K#n-, or D. L. 



. 1'V— a character well 

.pletefLthus honoring LAND FOR SALE 

school, honoring . o%na-lvea and your ^ 4 

rac e, honoring vour country an.l your liinl. 

K.-meinU-r that the way to i«as for true iii^an'TM y.^^^^^mu. tm'-'™ ....... 

" to be n-s|a-.te.i as ..i t ' \ : \.: , 



(.n-lrlease.1 manlxasl with, 
a'muie- Urn. we do not approximate towards it. U is 
iTheven U-ginniug ..f wisdom, according n.-ss, 
, he got ' to scripture, is the fear of (io«l ; the fimt will, 
io enjoy -lei. in true manliness, aa Christ taught, the ignorance of 

• as a fa- is to re[a-nt and seek the kingdom of-Uod , their taunts and sneers, overcoming their 



the actual "well doing." whieh .«!.*■>.--. r.v, r>. »...i '■ ' , 

ding to scripture, "put to silence jintlt*!nWrT.M Uu».i.-t*i-- 
.mi-of foolish men;" repelling : v*»sa- t oa» saivkc- wlLUVJt j, „„wakd 






(day before. So his father was showing having J.m |jrow tip like a heath, n with-, 

jhlm abetter way to get along with tlic out knowing the Worti, that- is not to 

J boy,. thought of." So 

' But why do yoti suppose Joe took *o tbe shop at noon ; 

much pains to rearl the Bible to little their dinner together, the fkther n;id the I k hi tl ■••< day*. 

i Joe every noon-time. It wa- because they Bible awl the Hon listen.-.!. The Tl* w«rd Hibh 



How fact the rapid hour* retire ! 
How soon the spring wa- dou* ! 

And now no cloud keeps off the fir 



sparkling wai 



g was invented, Bible*) wi 
Tiio-e Mint did exist were j! 
to th« pulpit* of the C 



: very 



Tlx- New T.stiiiiHi 



l fint written 



had taken tl.. II 



n- them the 



. Iteri I 



Ho 



llodgkfuV Bible I'luH. 

I picturo hi "Worthy of careful 
1 looking at such a picture us 
n ibis page, we stioutd seek to 



■ads thin art 
ingto nend a child 
Bible 



j would be wil- Tla pi. turc 
hool where the that the ihildret 

not be read ? 
are a great many people iu 



l\ in ill.- <;rc-k language, by tbe early apos- 
churches, tie* of Christ. St. John wrote the last 
read. any WW; *nm* srxty-thiw yeara after 

deathvof Christ. N.,rw <•( the twelve diaci- 
l.e One* pica wan living then but John. By that 
w.k." It time, the religion of Jesus had begun to 
lildwisthe I spread all over the world, and the Bible 
Vit;iir:>-iit U-gan to changed or translated from 
language, the Hebrew and the lireek, into other lan- 
t bought that Moses began to write ■ gunge*. The w..rk of translating 



>>ook of truth," etc. 



fulfilled. 

The firtt book ever printed was the book 
hi HIT. The whole of the Old 

Testament was printed in 1438, and the 
whole Bible about three years later, j 

The work of correcting the New Testa- 
ment, and deciding which of the many 
copies was the bead wan almost as great 
as tbe work upon the Old Testament. 
So much of the New Testament is com- ' 
I'ttta Bible, beifiaj iu-p:red by tbe Spirit of Bible into the diff rent language* of I be ] posed of letters which bad been sent to the 

' churches all over the world, that 



imply. • 



that is written in the law of Rod shall be 



I idea of the 
In this picl 



Wee 



tally find iu 

t once that 



the old man and the hoy an- sitting in a 
btaekaattfafe abop. We can see the forge 
and the anvil, the' sledge-hammer and 
grappling tongs bunging from the high 
bean] the smaller iron fcioUandthe bona, 
shoes on tbe wall But the big book on the 



■d.elf in 



unith's shop this can be. 
I smith is Joe llodgkius. 

the country on a quiet 
I not far from the ciU , 
used to ride by tbe shop 
One day a lady and gentle- 
ity, wbile taking 



if it w 
drivei 



in the city, wbde taking an even- I. 

, were stopped in front of the sho[ ' 
llolgkjns, who wm« determine. 

■ new shoe on to the horse tbe> ' ' 

rbrther- tliey were willing n-.i. 
notice. 1 that the horse, was lam 
one of his Ifcoaa was not propvrl,. 

i be waa not willing the earring. 

40 on till all was right! Joe di< 
eve in 'cruelty to nilimids," cvei 
* not iut.11tiou.il 011 the part oflh 



- oiler tluit. the same lady an 
genlleiu.ni werd driving along the win 
mad. Just In-fore they came to the shop, 
their horse lost off a shoe, and tiny 
stopped at Joe Ilodgkins 10 have it re- 
placed That waa the time when Joe was 
bond acHted. at the anvil with his Bible 
jpread out before him, reading aloud to lit 
lie Joe, who was Just home from school. 
And this is the verse he waa reading: "II 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst 
give him drink ; for in so doing, thou 
■hall heap coals of fire on his bead.'V.flo- 
«Mi |tfi 30. 

Wbcn Joe found the gentleman was 
waiting, be wrapped tbe Bihleflip In an oln 
cloth very carefully, and started up his 
bellows. Then be began to explain to lit- 
tle Joe the verse bo had read. 
"Now look here, Joe," said hi 



tin 



othli 



never budge a^inch. Perhaps I might 
break it, hut I never could bend it, not the 
least bit- But now you see," (suiting the 
action to the word >. " what I am going to do 
to It. Firat I put it in tbe Are. so; then I 
blow the bellows, and I heap the coale of 
fire on this way, and 1 blow, and I blow, 
and 1 blow till I get it red-hot, and then I 
take it out and put it on the anvil, and I 
hammerit into any Bhape I want it; Don't 
you sob, Joe' That's what I suapect the 
Scripture means when it ti lls us to heap 
coals of fire on the heads of our enemies. 
As long as we keep off, and treat them 
coldly, they are as stiff aa a bit of cold 
; but when we treat them kindly, and 
tiem good, we soften them, and we can 
with them pretty much as we like. 
And you aee, Joa, if thia shoe does not 
a right the first time, I put It into the 
furnace again, and heat It some more, and so 
I keep on till 1 fix It Just as I want it The 
next time Jim Hawkins tries to worry you, 
you try to fix him in the seme way. It's 
the best way to fix our enemies, you may 
depend upon It, Joe. 1 * 

Bat who was Jim Hawkins t He waa 
one of tbe bpys who had been making fun 
of little Joe, because he used to go halo 
hia father's shop every noon, and beer the 
Bible read and explained. Little Joe 
could not bear to be laughed at, and be 
and Jim had finally got into a fight, the 





of the life long labor* of scholar* in all 
ages, to improve the text of the Bible. 
By improving tbe text I mean correcting 
the errors iu it. 

One of the first men who undertook to 
translate the Bible into English waa John 
Wkliffe, who waa boru about the year 
1814. Atone time be was a teacher in 
tile leading college of the land, ami a popu- 
lar minister, but he began very early to 
denounce tbe corruptions in the eLureh, 
and was at last driven from coll.ge. and 
forced to live a quiet life. There, with 
the help of kja friends, be translated the 
Bible. Tbe world honors him now; but so 
blind were some of the people then, and so 
ignorant, that when he was dead they went 
and dug up his bones and burned them, 
trying to insult his memory, because, they 
said, he was a heretic. He did in 1384. 



I by hi 



1;VW, and Covcrdale l*_tamc Bishop- of 

Antwell, soon after. 
I In some of your Bibles, you will notice, 

there is in tbe 'beginning of the book, an 

address 'To the Mo>t High and Mighty 
. I'rinee James, by the Uwce of (iod, King 

of Great Britain, Stance, ahd Ireland, De* 
' fender of tbe Faith, the TfcaaaUatOl 1 



lla 



, through Jei 



the 



appc 



,.! iiiU-1 



new English 
translation of the Bible. Seven out oftbefif. 
I V- four db d before the work w us done. '1 lie 
task was finished in ltill.and tbe new Bible 
was piint.il by Robert Barker. It is r 
wonder that tbe translators kit moved to 
write on address to the King when tbey 
had finished their work. The address. 9 



very fci 
Ibtt.-rii. 



1 tbii 



,g, but that , 
James was by 1 
btlt the people 



this country, who demand that the Bible 
shall be taken out of our pubjic schools. 
These people are the RotBW Catholics. 
Most of them came from over the sea. 
Tbey were poor when they came, to Amer- 
ica. The people of this country treated 
them kindly, and allowed them to have the 
same religioua privileges that they had in 
their own countries. And now they have 
become rich and powerful, and they are 
trying to dictate to as where and when 
we shall not have the Bible read— the Bi- 



ded, when he was keeping sheep in the world, has been going r 
land of Midian. nearly sixteen hundred there are men engaged in it a 
years before the birth of Christ He 



hief paid a ynn ^fore the birth of Christ He The wish of Christians is that all the. 

visit to England. He was lost in wonder wrotc the nrst fivc books of the Bible. pe°I> le io world Bha11 httVe BibUs 

while watching the people of that country, exC cpting the lastchapter of Deuteronomy; printed in their own languages, 

and in studying their institutions and in- ^,1 it i„ thought he wrote the book of Job, Before the days of priiJjng, all books 

ventlons. During his visit, he called on wnien ia sup,****! to be one of the oldest had to be written out on p^yrus, parch- 

Qucen Victoria, and among other things hl the Bjt)lc Aft „ Moses, other men ment, or wax, in a very laborious way. 

he asked her why her kingdom was so pow- wrott . different books at intervals, and it The Jews were very particular to have 

erful. and wherein its glory consisted. I w48 not ti u twe ] vi; hundred years after every letter and point Just right when 

" England's glory rests upon rftia book." i Moses wrote, and four hundred years be- copying the Scriptures, 
said the Queen, placing her hand on a ' r ore Christ, that the Old Testament was | When our Saviour says, ■ Till heaven 



I custom of the time, 
ins the best of men. 
so glad to have the 
Bible within their reach, that they Were 
willing to praise the King who had helped 
them to obtain it 

Since then, then- has been little change 
in the English Bible. Many errors have 
been found in the translation, and there ia 
much room for improvement. But on tbe 
whole, the work of those translators ap- 
pointed by King James, has stood the 
tests of time wonderfully, and it is doubt- 
ful if a new translation will lie attempted 
for many years. The Bible has done more 
to preserve the English language ■ in its 



>ar fathers loved, which is the ! Bible that weshying 
glory of our country. They had taken it j A truer sentence was never uttered. . was all tho 
out of the school where little Joe went, The Bible is tbe basis of civilization, tbe j of Christ, 
(so saya the story in tbe "Christian glory of every civilized nation. In tbe churches, u 
Wiekly,") and Joiw father said, " Aa to , ilark agea of the world, before the art of | ours. 



and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
ful filled," it ia thought that be means that 
not one point of the Hebrew letters, or one 
-little horn" shall be rubbed out till all 



purity, to keep it from changing so that 
no one could tell what it once was, than 
any other book ever published. 

Although hundreds, and perhaps thous- 
ands of books have been written to prove ' 
that the Bible ia not true, its power in the > 
world is greater than ever before. 




Ir home is the plaee where f^ees 1 
sour, and words harsh, and fault-findin 
ever in the ascendant children will speud 
aa many hours aa poaaime elscwher 




g. TUB 



Southern if orhmnn, c It in high tim* that 
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Tearhein Seventyjaitw VMaf 

TUC8 




more waai done 
in the temia'ranee cauae at (be South. 
If you want to Hud an orderly commu- 
nity, anil a virtooua people, go "u* re 
the wile of intoxicating liquor (a for- 
biddeii. There are certain rdac** in 
North Carolina, where it liae been! 



Eaeh number wm«*: 



colleges or academies in tlni^iico*. 
Those towns nerve as examp wWwltat 
(he il.ole community wonjrf bucoiue, 

if liqoor could !»• l«unalio#- 
There i» no need of a tamp Mm 
in.isiiai.or.. rarnUh • ™wi •»- etaar. ; society aiming the *rmleiila of this 
„ .„,,„;. .,111. ii «i...i '^""«,r, ,! ' n",'^i ii.-til""""- 1" mcmls-re I'"' n-quinsl 
— »-"« ■"» - "" 1 M ** to al»t<.iu from all thorn, thing, whirl. 



.n«« vuruniiu, wuere • — . ,„ tauvn *J 

made » crime to »cll liquor, by fecial ! m i o0 

altofthel^jji«lature,lie>.u«etho«rare ^ ort iJf ,„„ „ 

„.n_™ ™ , ■« hi tho«.ji1uoi-s. iiaJaiX him a wide berth. Keep 

„ .^il* if:... It., anwlir cheat 



**£Eihl 
\U aliall t 



K saia.i-ialri'. 



-The world 
promilea to 

*ill only pay him what 




We publish by request, the -part. — 
hm of k very interesting Sunday- 
school Concert, whidi waa held in the 
,, „.-,. Boto-et. BaptUt Cliureh, in Norfolk, 

^lP^^.*^{*SWSSSJ^, of imitation by th. other 1/ 



carry oat. or if he la not able to 
what bit offloo require* he e booli 
tun be turned out But do not 
aver be turned oat simply becae-, -_- 
ooa elaiaori for "rotation ta otBof " 
many eaaea It ia very poor 
elect new men to oOot becauae 
change in the party in power. Wtaatdifcr- 
ence doe* it make If a county ahperta- 
teadent of *cboob is a democrat or repub- 
llcan, provided be believe* in free schools 
for all, or what party a highway lorveyor 
belong* to, if be keep* the road* in good 
repair f It hi bettor to have men of both 
partie* united ia *uch enterprise* *• tbeae, 
mid those who do not see it are blind to 



■ 

what are < Irani'* chancee for reelectio* f 
or that we may know that there is got- 1 ' 
to be an exetirsion to the sen-shore on i 
Fourth of July, and that the far* will 
very tow f If such things ss these sn . 
we read, why are wa so much better < 
than thoae who cannot read f A carta 
learned man, who had never attend! 




tl.« coWry, who Jre trying to get 1*^™^ ^ of liltgi „ g .„d 
i'iSald iiwtitulioii. It* im-niwre are n>p..n.-u ,|„. ,„„„„• v."U earn by hard . .''',>*,' ^.^m Titfercnl cla«« and 



hundn"* em. .l»lt«r •utwcHirtJu.K f.T 
fes-iitlM-m Wfiknwu." « wi» «fi«' * , . 

- - ctxtiliK tvn-ii!j-livf 

__uh1m«m HiLiI.-«-.*ti..i. il 

teen .UUr* Ul »ny church or M*flf wlii 
dull .ntwribe fur flftjr Ml. Freight U. 
iml.ll.j- Hw .:.iur*b iiiUrtHnwe*. j \ 



rfiawsatisp. chilly prohibited. 

ikkails, s.«i air .ainjii-lluu* The lsm»nM> r." rua.ly lisuw <t. •"' 

. ,, , i latitd ' ill hand with the churofc unit i„t„ tnnildc if )*"" liavc anything to 

A*1>^"*°2*?%, ^tn%4dm>L i^-t th""' who are , lo wi „, , k .„,. 

aiof csfan. ^i/""" ' u . u ,„„1 ,1 „.,., „f iciptation. who I 



...ry *a».W a.,.; Cofaa. ^!/'»'« «[» la-voliil the |.mer of lemptatiod, wlio 
wwa/ed .« ;'<-7 ''"' S*;/;/^'™^ not for li.„.or, ...d-inn go by a 

.Saul* /.itVra. '"»'"' °P""> '" "" . ,!„,„, ,b,.p wit .-".re to ...rn i„.~ T.lKf. 

o..i.ar.rr»/»l.»y /H. , ' , „,„, ,,„ „„ n ,,|,w „, pretty n 

r, every »-» A I -..« dure fellow men. l/t ■> lift up , k o Inn 



mWr of 

i,4ure v.-nivi. Tie onnteatuita for 

three prian were I.uke Will 





, Oe^rrm'llopperand Edward Valent 

;Tlie SretTeeltcd in a very clear, and 
i diatiiiet manner one hundred vernea, 
umking twenty mistakes; the next ro- 
of cited one hundiiil and live veree* niak- 



•r- : How long atiall 11 

„r i'o»i^mor. f.Kiatj, sua 

rs*rs tulw seat. 



. mllicrn citv 
where liquor is not sold on niio-linlt 

'the SoTdSn of tho ' 



bimiiioMi atriH.,tii. 
thilig* bo? 



. in potafian. Tin., 
ity-fivc cents a Iwrrd 
-.me phu«. Scarcely I 
reajiaoil anything from 
iirly-Crojn. Tlie extreme cold of I 
ipring retarded the crnra alaiot 
so that thev are scnrcely any enj 
than ,hn* in New Jersey. Mn. li i 
hoperl for when ponchos should be f 

thai it tieenrnea a riiicatlon, if It ir 
heat tji cut down ' the tree* and l 
vjom for HOmcthing else. 



SUSHlWia o| CIUMI llliBIIUHUinin,™ - — ' 

Ingle day, jbg fourteen ein.rs; the laat and 



Health. 



like tlua, we 



need to enable me 
edge I wiaoed?' 

by reading. But it seems to me if it 
net for politic* and the trivial news of _ 
day. them are some who would never look 
at a book or a paper. Suek pareont mart 
be made to acquire a taste for 
until they learn 
joy a Mend. B 



HAHPTONrACUUST, 1874. 



s ere pleuwil, some time sim-c, U> 
cccive accounts of a teiii|s'rani'c reyi- 
,-iil niimiig Ihecnloml people of Aiken, 
S. U. Such revivals have, tor a l»m: 
time, lici'li iiiiiiniiiii at the North, and, 
next to a revival of reliixion, uotl.iio: 
is more to !»• dcsinil. It sci'iiw tllut 
about the beginning of the present 
wear, unraonf the leading rolorjd nun 
;.f Aiken, li|1.li"l to the chief oflic. : r 
,of the Hons of Tcinl* 



il ' ; I 

W> were at fault last montj 

of the! liooks of tl 
~ and fee 

Harper* llrothcrs. ■ We should have not rian 
dlted it to .I.K.Osgood of Boston, mnl fc| 
o picture on tin; third page was Hl ich in ewrsrefswv 
neil us by II. (). Houghton 4 Oi., | h„d ljeen sent to 
.wide Press, t'aniliridge, : the names of the I 



Roia tenchcrs think it a good tibin 
to linjre Ibeiroupils learn the name* 



_ . Both, tirnis will pleaae ' accept 
our aHogies fur these errors. We are 
in.h hte.i to them for two of the' pitt- 
uiesiii I he present iiuiulair. .Mr. Osgisid 
prm-i, le.s the |«irtniitf of Dunuis, and 
ll.l ). Hi . uirbton AOi. furnish the chil- 
dren's picture on the third i«.gc. 



order 

,at a State Ni.r- 
achnsctta, while 

board fVi write, 
and then rend 



ined the prize, re- 
hour in a very 
MA manner, making onlyAwonty 
uistakea in live hundred and forty 
.ersea. ,Thia number was only a port 
of what lie had committed to memory; 
.lie WaaiwOTt-sd by the eoperintend- 
ent.aaSlo^htkrwaavnow gettinir lata, 
and iuTmore time "could bo allowed 
him. 

There waa a Sunday-chuol Banner 
'presci ted to the school by the super- 
intendent Mr. J. Kraxier. The prim 
for the best recitation in class waa 
awarded to J«*e|di Valentine. 

After the presentation of the pnxe* 
the exercises were concluded by aing- 



— health. 

When we breathe in pure air, it is life to 
. When we breathe It out it ha* poison 
w it. Bo we need a supply of fresh air 
all the time both day and night, and 
should 1 never stay long in room* from 
which the fresh air Is abut oat. , . • 
The air often has disease in it This 
caused by the decay of substances rot- 
ting on, or near the ground. Everything 
that has an offensive smell should be re- 
moved', as it may cause sickness. Along 
the boryters of swamps attar many warm 
days there will be much poison hi the 
air. We should avoid such place* if we 
can, and live on the dry ground. The 
pobon in the air U generally near the 
earth, and it ia well to sleep in upper 
rooms if we can. In warm weather the 
whole body should be washed often. Our 
clothing should be clean and often 
clumged. ! I 

Food sometime* cause* disease. F»t 
eat* are not good in tlwaauramer 
.rmcUraataw Unripe 
agreatd»lofslckne». 

Temperance I* accessary to health. 
Ureal pestilences like the cholera, carry 
erf first the lntera|«rate. Whiskey drink- 
big alwaya shortens life in oa. way or 
".other. I 



read it regularly. I hay* recently spent 
much time and strength in tryiag to intro- 
duce it In various place*. But Use people 
are so slow that it ia only after present- 
ing the subject again and again that any-, 
; can be aecom|ili»hed, I won'- 1 •* 

Mg-u^-CTof-S 



the people going to* 



ing, 



i Genesis and Exodna had been 
illy written and pronounced. 



raid the teacher. There was 
e. and evcrvlsidy looked around, 
next book," said the scholar, 
■• is — is Bartlioloiilew,and I don't know 
bow Jospell it, sir." There were - — 
who laughed. 



Wt: have just rc'civisl the plate, of w , ,,„ ire t „ rav u, nm Northern 

the cause of Tem,« n ..« ..uonjf . bmr ' on . execlleul, and the tilii-l, of F"t "X^ffS: tS 

nu-3. T iatgoiitleniiii.iyas "''^^l _«",,;,. i» „1| ,|„„ ra „ l K . desinsl. S", "S We have 

Zl r t.an Ih! N:,,E,1 tln.,.,1 ^ %^ ^..TSfL't ! <*«e( than any pnll««l ,«per can.or 



'• sball we ss.Ucr si lbs Ulver. - **. 



Scloptieo. ExhJblUonat H.mpUm. 



thi* 

laatf When... . 

up *nd think ,/u., t- and not be foi 
'rxamining' a thing in their 'asinu.. . 
Will not ail who subscribe for this paper. ! 
keep showing it to those about them, nejtil j 
the communities in which they live are | 
bmiliar with it? By so doing, they will 
help the paper to become a still mdre 
-aliuble friend and instruetor wherever it 
go**." £ ] ' . J ' " 

Joseph IV Oiles, of 
writes very ene 

of the colored [ _- 

says they are industriiios and very te 
vmd in Usrsssuramer tn rate, b^ having seen but one drunken oj.- 
: nripe fruit* often cause j during hla stay In that place (nearly a 
1 year). He also gives a ivry interesting 
account of a |a.rs>le and dinner of the Zaun 
Belief Association, wli'u-b onr limited 
prevents us from puUishing. 



The membemof Mr. Taylor's church 
were highly entertained on Monday 
evening" Hljt 4*1,. and the mem- 
bers of Mr. Tlmn.ton'a church, on 
Tuisnlay evening, July 28*1, by a i*'- 
opticoo Exhibition under U.e nianasw, 
mi nt of Mr. LHomiocdieu, of Nor- 
folk. These exhibitions were partly 
for the purpose of aiding the congre- 
gations in building new churches. 
The audience were very much pleased. 
The loud and continued applause from 
'those present, as the different 
were shown, in many cases p 

' l of tho lecturer fivu ■ 

Appropriate music wa. fu*! Median 



'aja 

latter no Dtagraee. 

Jfr. Editor, — I notice liryour Jgaennm- 
her a letter from Alabama which contains 
theloUowing statement: "Some of tlie 
lasjple seem to think that it is a disgrace 
and if they do work, they must 
have a oertalu kind to do or thev w„„i 



a certain kiwi — - 
■•is, at all." Sue* an idea must have 
grown out of the system, of slavery. It 




Ke.lM.k7 Letter 

Jfr. Editor, — 1 have 1 received several 
numbers of vour pa|ier. iiuhlishnt eailec. 
islly in tlie interest of the colored reel in 
the country I ■» t M W" * re do ng 
this work, and I hope yon will nuke; a 
permanent success of the enterprise. 

1 have been known as a thorough a rtU 
slavery man for the laat twenty-ove year*, 
but never supposed I should live to see * 
pmper like yours pulilishcd la " Old ' ir 
giuia." When one thinks of the van Mia 
s^Kl.^r^7."tSund" of freedom, i ?rovi,len.ial ste,. by -hich the freedt- 
o u rmtelligenris.v.".d girls In theooumry ; of the colored nice t... bi«n wrought 
"re all broiight "up to work, sail 0. f.-l .nil ...staimsl, he Mn but exi laim W 
that everv kind of honest work is honor- hath (iod wrought. , : ; 
Lue VSJSL*> disgraceful. Tile tana- ! Receive my hearty wiri, th.t both .fur 

;Sry.Tr to bi«noo« for.h..m. ..... r »— •■.« *r*. 

«lvea and Uieir fsmer ; U.ey take neutly iissuresl. 
care of a home, harnem him ami drive ; ^° pW.' NxxonaJ. 

him, and keep the wagon and haraeaa in i *" D " 
ciure. , order. They know good tools, keep them | - T — "rj~ 

•ented I In order ami use them. Thev leani to Portsmouth Letter 



,l„y- 



nisi. eil unilir 'tho direction of Mr. 
Tboa. P. Fenuor,. the Musical In- 
structor at the Normal Schiail. Mr. 
i/IIoftimcdieu, who is an agent for 
- Southern Workman" inNorfblk, 
propose, to give other entertainments 
of like character, in different porta of 



enable them to earn someUung. 1 tn. w The occtsiou wa* on, 

„ IriahoriH^nboy-ho siippsuusl him- JgW Jn.y. ■ n oecm. 

asolf bv gathering ami aellmg swill. He '™ ,1, ... „L l!»,r^i|-.rte 

went to the schools and was as roach re- pnaewas swr 

r^iuothertoya. He the «rst ; loemlier of 

Kota in Uu, high J -hool. sad .„ ...le ^ ^,»g ^ . _ ^ 



d of their 

, in having secnnsl the prize thi. 



work wa he s hllllewi . and ought 
despised ; and it U aa important to k.~- . --^ 
ho. to keep money. *»1 to form UJJ* 
habit of doing so, aa to earn it Peraons I as*J™ 



alias Carter Kith : 

e returned th Jlks 1 

.sod th. hope Hist it 




,e« rfluit could lie done. Tliat , 
tlctnan wrote out a lmok of iust 
tions, and a ritual called the" Lisle 
Abstinence Manual," and n se|»i 
temperance organization was fori 
for the colored people. This nil 
i very highly commended liy 
Aiketi Joiirnill." Tho «xiety is 
culled the " Aiken I^slge of Als.li- 
,,Nn. 1." It»memlierelii|iis rapid- 
ly increasing, nud the intention is to 
,;.iiii:,„ the Legislature for a ciiorter. 
Several nppliiutloiislinvelas..|i reeciveil 
i olhojfclni*. in the state, asking 
.emission to form new Icslgis.. Tho 
pru«i«..et is that the Sons of Al.tiiieiice 
wijl increase to a nuiltitudc. 



kc of boMUg » home W»W X'so'i'i'th'coilld b«"know"u the 

you. • We" Xn J Wei" fit 1 5«P £.* 
usliiiiucd to work. 



\\'o supjsne this new lislgo 
ucrel society. In genorill, 



of those- who — . 
schools among the freed awn, ha 
moncv to spare becauae, though they be- 
, Began poor, they labored and earned and 
have the same chance." Such idea* are j"H ' mon ,,. y Ml ^ b y little, till they 
altogether foolish snd wrong. Political .^-.^.eomfortably Jleli. The freedmes 
t cstaHisbeil for the sake of > ■ 



„„, Williams spoke of the success snd future 
TS^raSr V?»v ' Pnip"" «** 8»»day*hoot c.™-" snd 



. W. K. FoaTKU, of . 
illcdonnetlicotherday. 

glad I 

SoUtb. ».e v.,-. . . 

pli«.seil with this institution. He tells I* 
us that, some of tlie colored eliujchea in ni 
Alalsinin ore very large, and tliat a 
few of the preachers there receive bund- 



, i nao s nice c.i low »«■ - .. — -- 
'" , now stand aside and let your neighbor 

<»* iliave the same chance." Such ideas are 

ireaclier who last year gave upa altogether foolish and wrong. p oUOeaI _ 

in the city, anrl ti»ik the posi- oitlces .re not estalilishisl for the sake of , ^ s M to begin poor; they can 

Presiding Elder, in a North men who hold them. They .re for the " >— u-e 

district who nrcives no isiv good of the whole |ico|ilc, »u.l every omce- 
aKM m the food $&& »»«« -ho dm- hlaxluty is the servant of 
•£ZZTJ$, inlhetr old Uie people The people hiten^ 1 that the^r 



iniie sahiru*,— from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollar* a year. Mr.Kostcrro- 
~aav. isie.cj. „ - .sirts tin- stuto of the country as islasi- 

omswef to m-ret sqeietVea. » e should : |., il!t 

prefer that n tetn|vraiiee oi-giiiiization ! ^ . ! i 

should 1« o|vu nud free to all. But; J .„„ „.«•• 

we know that there are certain advau- 1 "Te.iclt A* I.1TH.B *9 Toll OAS. — 
'thm claiinixl for secret tompenmoc . Tluit is tlm motto of a ce ebrat«l 
Si*, that do not exist in eonliw- j teachert Tlie misiniiig « .that in 
tion with those not secret. Moreover, i t«ich,ng,oiic .houhl uk a- few wonls ,is 
we favor anything that will cause the he can .,,.1 at. the same ,n,c clearly ex- 
■eolorol man und the whUkoy jug to ; plan. ..has he wishes to teach. Too 
port cotnpaiiy. • | many wonts confuse the child 

We have long heed interested in a 
temperance movement going on in n 
quiet wav, omoug the school children 
of Wilmington, N. V. There » a aoci- j 
oty there, inllisl the "Crusaders;" com- ' 
poscil of tho member* ot tho Williaton j- r ,- 
school, which useota sctni-inontlily. ! lar now. 
Thissoeicty has been in existence* 
four or live years. It 'n under tho 
" liter 



lapport. hit fcmily, n. t ,e,r ol.t gJ^Si'^ Uir pay for the work 
., and pay. all hi. travelhig ex- «-"• be |»kt as other 

i, and all hi. isioiile do is lo foesl |-kl . A J „y man who accept, an 

I olllce for the aake of making blmarlf rich 

: 1 1* not worthy to lsi honored by .the peo- 

Vlntlnla SuBday-wkool [Je. He should be .llowed to retire to 
JJnlon. ! private life a. soon as possible. 

-i 1 i, ul ir „ oBlceJiolder is honest and 
This orgonixation was estnblialied „it„f u | he shouhl not Is. turned out of his 
iu.Iuly,1872,forthcpiin«svjofawaken- ^g,,^ beoma, any one else wanta It or 
ing and enUrging the Sunday- [team, any one eIreUiink.it .» hi*" turn 
kEooI interest of the State. I to hold offlce. What right^ h.vel to |go 

Vlors of clinrehH and Superintend- to a man .ho haa been In ottli. w«~ 



BO will not help 



respected by others, 
to try to help thoae 
tbeaiselvc*. But aa they prosper they 
wUl be more sod more i • 



urged the attantton of all to the irapor- 
tanoe of the work. After the 
tion the school aang " llo* *nn 
lliginait." Toe school w« then soVtres^ed 
by the Norfolk agent of yonr pa|s»r. 
wish to return thanks to him for hlajr _. 

' ofthe"Vork- 
taatal < 
...aim to l_ 
a club for the 



A frieml writ** as follow*: 
"A great »ouree of •nnoyance to t. 



The North CaraUaw slectla.. 

The contest In North Carolina, which 
dosed on the 1st irsst. looked as>>a 
with llltcnae is 

■rrived from the 



majoritiea to 
throughout the 




hev do not utulentaiid what thejr 
K to learn. A few ideas welhtangllt 
re better than tnany uoorly taught. 



ScxtiAi .ExctaaioMa 
Sotrief 



ere of colored schools inahc South .rise. 
..... ...» ; aLa. tbe non-laivmeot of the tuituin- lee. tbrougooHl we eaase; awasa. sw™. 

n e 1 f go ^ cm, „/ Usj chiHren .re .ill- tMm .rrived from the dJafcrenl dii 

w .-inper ... a ..... ■ - .. --« ao~« *™- mf to p. v the sum demanded by the teacher ^ Conservative majority bagui to 

„«,•,., lneml*m and alway. done hi* duty *nd plea»eil tbe , "^l,^,, but unJookivl-for eventa , Ub. and at laK lax. heen given to toe ne- 
I n.^|»e. anil say to him - U.ve M a chance thai money. n ligiou4y l.al , pubUcan. instead. It is no. mtiamtt. that 

. 11- i_ia .... „ss« of vonrs." 1 have no ^ Qjo^Btiooal lairpiswa be paid , J^. nave carried the' State by abowt 

other thing.; sisl .hen the day St aaajority. This. Of • 
ay the tescaer coroes, he receifea eacoururituz to . 
exenaea. I have touad a decided 
,r this evil. In a school recently 
,„ ... Wllmlagtoa. N. C, the follow- 

.In re else, sml I ' ' 




here else, snd let rac are what I can do. JES,, haa worked very ■jliMs f t lly i 1 

There is Miother -vie of talking UiM is « ' irrf tbt pwrcnu -rtshia. to send their 

aaiaaoa aow whii* U even woree than w ^sVxil, to bay for each ehiH a 

ly thing I have mentione.1. One may |w,nng theae woista: "Oood foron* 



rrea- 



sTthe 



f Miss Esther A." Warner. Hie I 
era are pledged ogaiiiat ruin, 
mid swearing. They solemn! 
iae neither to drink intoxionl 
uora, unr to uae tobaevo, 11 
Some of thoae cllildreii have 



Some of the*! cmiiireu .one ] WV"",''V'i?' i.*«'nV vlolatim 'of the ' mnltcm of ititerest pertaining to vue ukn . new man iron, one ^ 

Imivo in kivping tliclr pledg.-. It the t in k that It is nnv vmlatio" ni li e n ,■ nnbllxbed fre.. of cost, £2. bow to perform tbe d. 

brents W.lii fo d.jnk it is hnnl for Snlihatl. if tbjj 9^,?««-ll*'S* Sfc! S Sontbern Workman," by for- X. If. rim i, corrupt it 




t.v tbe u-acber. SOU aam oy aae rsass . .-_ 

hiving the «*ool in eAwrga-geatleawm of laaranca ; " bat at how aasa; 
good social and taaactal ability. Oa end .ith the «o»Vv " No ia. 



will be furnislieil gratis, as far ] ^.aon aow which Is even worse the. £> Mm u, .siool, to bav 
as practicable, to thoae rehoola unable „, thing 1 h.ve mentioned. may Mft ^ ^tVat- .owla: » Oorjdforoci. dlsaatroua are. m oiaeren. 

• «v for them ; and all other achoobj **y u Here la Mr A |.e * ^ y!? ' laomth'* tuition." ntotiekrt.aaalgwedeom.try. In-wmayeaaea 

aW . -• ' ».-.«. 1._ J getting rich hy his omce. Some of the — toscber. a»d atoo by the coenwiittse cad mlhthe .oro* " Loa* 

rest of us want to get rich too; he mast v ;.i„ 1 w.^ W wJ aa ita na a w tleaaen of aaassawaai" bat ia how aw 
m,c a new ma. a chance at th* next elec, 
fion » Ia such cases there is little differ, 
en-nee between the man who ha* made 
money and the one who wanta to pata , it. 
The people rtould turn the cold shoulder 
upon both Of them. 
It doe. not pav to elect 
rroccTOiiiip, o. ius w ..«..., , oflli-i' exci-iA^for the ts-.t of 



,.r- maVing donations for the purehnecof 
. train on the Snhbath-for tin, lamk. and papers, w.ll <~*»,^fe 
imw of going off «imewhe« to at- need at dua-ount rates, ,hm . eyutlding 
,. a fuieral l'aator and people thea, to ware .fu y. otic-third more of 
vetl»irow..«>rvic» and q»nd the . rea|ing_.naten.l than they <Jb^rwbe 



he rliiMren not to drink. Hut sonic miring 1110 miy. imteij i. ,,>•- v- "JgJI , " 
nf II t« tV -a-*, have even kel.t ,i,„,l by . elergy uui.i t.o. far distant wiling ti e. 
tLi ' |«rent.Tomb.vi,i l f 1'ap.or M, SE bo and Ah pivplc hike at. excur- 1 aehool agent 



at Norfolk, Vo. 



[ true to the principles I 



eoming to school a» ehOdrea preaeat v«y few peretma, la raadiag th se -_ 
tJ^rigSed tiekeU a3 are entitled to a coaata. fully re^ all that U con aUned I 
month's tuition. Thi* plan to acceptable ia those word*} Perhapa some hard- i i 
to tb. nare.ta Bad the teacher. 1 would : worktag mm, hast, after manv ajontlus lj|[_ 

It to all ae. teacher* aral to ., It may be years, saved ac raciest to 

aa have bee. troubled ia buikl him a hoaae; and joataa at he- 
• t.H. gbva i to feel 2 UlUo arfevsarfent hto 
tboa „- boote take* tie sad be haw* bjaaU 
!e/ worldly ^ H«l I. exnwakfe^ 

hi. 



<?o)lf<rtbic tuition dtw Utem " t- H 
Aa occ«siont.t corTwpootleot 

htt vi««« : 
• T-uy <li> we Iwn to nwAT I»tt — 
ply that wc may know, wiUxxut oklog, ; 




Alexander Davy Unman; 

ia the name of the Frenchman 
picture we print on the fourth nej 




r tliiH |«i«t.~ He' ill • .ualiiigulalic.1 lit- Tnit great ereot of Uie month U the North 
rary man, perhaua the m.wt tlintii.jruLi.li.-l Carolina Eviction. It haa Uarn the 



el „idf:i!l, 



amlry. Maaa-meelhura haa 
er Uie Plata hy hoth nartiei 
Hie grandmother waa a Bt Dt* Tlie largea* demonatmtlon of the D.-mocral 
rgrean. Hie father waa Ia.nl in ' taaA pljro at Weldon, July 12th. Large nun 
Havti, hut went U) France, when he wan ben attended and were addreaard by Maif 
f.airteen, ami elilhvte.1 in the army. He . [Unaom, of No/th Carolina, TipUn 
made liimaelf known hy Ilia lively temper- ^ Stocloii of New Jaray, tlor. Walker 
anient, Ilia hali.laoint- Itgure, and Ilia (treat fri[)Ut Mea ara. Taoee. Cllngmau and 
ntrength. It ia aaid he could atranglo a (>f North Carolina, and t'.il^IIii.ton of N. 
horae hetween Ilia kneea. He aerve.1 aix- The a^k,,,,' BU nd waa liati daomely dec- 
tcc.1 yoara in the army la>forr lie l>»«n» > w „ b KMma ,Ug, on which were the 

coiiuuiaaioiied olflcor. hot after that hi. .. PeM , p.*™ ! Peace ! " -Oreeley 

promotion ... very rap'.l. lie B...I y la- ^ „ n , w „_ TI , r s .„„„,,. candidate. ; - "The „. 

i^n^t^c^zit- ^^x»^»\r. sri«A!irtt« 

X.Heo.. I* ma^rle. anid * , L* . hc ' 1 ' i m K] »"> » f ™ l(l , none ^ ,! 

l ! t .- r.-lu r -U..I kuii ln.th Iwre the name The prof-Mow wrviM u v for it..- . r..w.l .•<.,,- fVu . n ,U will want to ail! 
name The y.miWr I-Mimaa w«h l-orn in »l»u»l <>f -i* nno humliwl l«>,t« »™' f,. ltr t )ia( he- will make tl 

France ill IrttKi. After the death of hi» -Wl>. ™* hundred ham., tlmuiiinl.nf kvw, (m . k l,v jnsqt.wliir.fr at 
father hi" mother left him entirely to care, bread, ami «tUr i>n.v Worm, j Of en'iinte it U ut\iA< 

for MailTf He went to aelK-d. but ~ 
learned liltle from book*, lie could, how- 
ever. Ace! in |.layinfc frames, eon Id ride 
home-hark well, ami waa a j*<m*I l-einnan 

At twenty went to I'arU. hi>'I 1»-c; - 

a clerk iri the ottlcv of the Puke of Or- 
km* Hia salary waa »*!M a year. 
He then l*fian to aludjr to 

" aii IrMt in Ilia mm 

a Thea* 

, r a to do fur Mveral 

MTtrn rin. I vfain. 'l < oi.si.K-i :»t.lo money aud 
jw.jiiiLiritv. Then he Itejian " 
eta, aori these a' 
ccived hy the 

m\M writer. He |>n..ii*hcd book 
ten that j>e..|ile .h-elan-rt'^tlif 
write them hinwelf. And it i» 
he clitl not, Tur he kept a nnmtx- 
taut* at work all the tifne. fini-hiiiL' n|> 

h «ka, «»r which he funii-ln-Uh itlinc. 

Dnima waa a lte|Hil.lic^l., niul la-lie ve« I in 
fnv ptvcntinent. For aome time he all 
the wli'.or of a iwlitical [mji 



FREEDMA^^ 

SAVINGS & TRUST 



ull mnrk'eta \M a irmly aiil 
kn<nv an orchanl of eighteen- acrin 
thus, cultivateil/ which yield* ft not 
profit of M'vcrul ttuiiimind dollara uii- 
nually— thia year, if no hnnn be&Ua 
the fruit and it brloga anywhere near 
tlie uaual price, it ennnot Ik- leas than 

"tJ^^i^w 7Z?jrr,pr-zx^<- ^^^m,^ «^«- 

...I.....;,.. .,,,1,.., I,a oomewrttar hi that paP" a"im"t"ltl»<-»ne- ptx-acilt. 

rket'cal every Jity rw "' " '" f ' COXDITIOXS OF ADMISSION': 

. V V , dren a .haii.e lo a^oid i.i.e .lav iu the eoiintry. • 

"I*""- It. ™«- "1 .•r.-l.ttrvla T)n . u,-,Hln,o,«yt..th. editor! ], ^iliml llChlth »I1.1 gtwd j*»H«tWf. 

away from niurket,. the . tit ■„.,. W rf(h< , ,„ „,„.,» „, , K . .u, . „. p,„- , A ,„„ ,„„,,.,. ,■„,„,„.„ ; „„1 „„t over two.tty.6ve j 

ramicd or dried, t ntiiual Irtlit la !».» tiJ ,. „,.„„,„„ „ me 10,000 or i:,,ooo el.il. ;1 ^fiililv to mid mid ivi it.-, tmd kiiuwl.alge ot Arithmetic tbrou^ hong 

an article of eoiiuueroo tliot ulwaya d „ n wr „ re : t „„ ,„„„,„ i, „,.. r . All that no ,,:..:..;'.„. 

litida • ready anient u lii(;li price. The ta „ , .. BV , ri ^. tin, 

work of eauitinj ; i. .ImpUl, and may k. V ^ rf ^ ^ cltJ hJtuajMm , i 

•gartl 0« » A coe't.T hronae atatue of Ahraham Lincoln | _ T*»l cliarj 



,dl,u,,,.i- 
1, la-tter 
pitalily. 



Held, IlllBiia. The Uight 
feet. Mr. Mucin la reprcaentcl ai holding thu 
Den which aieiwd the Kraancl|iath..i 
Uoa In he. right hand, and the proclamation 



r him ia thu American 



that fruit t 
of the b»v 

and tlie sidclniard. Wo 1. 

■lien fruit alutll be no |ilel.ty 1 «a», alao a wi 
that. With little exia'liae, every Inlilily A coiauutn lad named tlihba, ami of the Sec- 
call 1k) Utriplv «lip|.(i.al ; then conliilla, ealary of Wale of FTorhla, haa juat heen a.1- 
jeHiea. plenai'illl drtllka and fnotla ran ...Ituai ta. U» MUltarj Aca,k-n.y at Weat Poh.u 
la' I'liniiahed tor all ftocinl eaamaiona, >| 4KT f tlie yming lawiple of New England 




wliicli may take the pi 
mid ilanirvniUH drinka. 
one of the 

the treat 

|atntt : 




Tito 
idy of Landing 
lal ruction is gi 

icnl Arrricultuiv. 
Uihlc Iawwna are given wi 
Thenj are Ajrrienltural, M 



la.if hlcaaing the wi 

bo put out and ull 



deeply lutervaled io,a college hoat-raco inatrilction ia given by cxta'ricueed teucbeni 
lU'icrtinelita. 



a, July 34th. Piuked ovai 



iom Amherat, Maaa. 



>'or further information, apply to 

.ft. C. AR.MSTR0XO, B-ir, 

itiMRta, Va., July, 1872. 



God l» Good. 

The JLllti.R Hilda- the o*'* K™ n w0 ° 

The ".uttering for It W- , 

All things nrtrclaliu that Ood U good. 
I bear It In the rushing wind ; 



, k . I „ w(imll i the idnatKt. Whenever | mount, the SMI MtOTMed. .. 



U repealing, Ood U good. 
I« rill, that, many a J""^ 
7 bird, in 



BBS, many a 
rerdsnt path pursued, 



Bad 
H— 

Joins Id is. song that Ood Is good. 
The resile- m.ln, with t««htT™«'; 

Calm, each wild -sr. M «gH ' 
Rciresl. suhmlsslv. fro™ «» 

And swslls th. chorus, God U good. 

Countless nets of burning "tar. 
TH hU prais. with renew*!. 

(bVAttf »un «t»*K d ~"T» 

In raj. of glorj, Ood la good. 
Tbe moon Unit walks In b, 

Ood is good I-sral nisn, 
Witli |.o«-« to tpMk Id" > 

SUioild .011 r— "•" I 



ton. Ybers sr. in the Southern atstea, 
9gy 400 illiterate persons between the ages 
of 10 nnd 16, »45,«0O of whom are colored. 
Thle multitude of children muet have tbe 
Immedlete attention of the echool-teacher. 
In • very few year, they WlU, beceu.. of 
increased age, be beyond help. It .to 
elmoet sppelllng to contemplate the fact 
th.t w. here inch • multitude of Urnorant 
people In our midst. But the evil muet 
be met end crvsrcome, end you must do 
your »h«re of the wort «,„,,.. 

I will not weary you with further 
.tetemenU. The war csme, and M one of 
the results of th«t wtr, emancipation c«me 
to your people, '" 



number of you prove to be failures, 
£BEg*G^iBS3Rl&* "55 for whit re^n.1. onnnot but be 
SSjSLmSt mponsibilltie. of citi- of Infinite damage to thia And kindred 
SiW JiKga this EL school,. Therefore I desire to emphasise 
.lout i .b2 not dlL»; nor the [ the bet tb.t upon you, now here jta aver, 
• of it. It U inffloient for gre.t degree, reetj tbe future eucce« o. 



Anniversary Address, 

VtlutreJ at the Hump/on Xtirmal School, 

June nth. 



Ladiu i 



aware of tbe 
, which l» J 
j entered. 



within tbe ephere of your influence, 

Thla echool la fortunate also in to Wco- 
(ion ItUplantedwhereothereofyourrnee 
can witneaa the elect of education upouto 
pupilA YouarehereinUieimdstofyour 
life-long friends | eurround»d by thoee who 

rpathUe with you in your efforta to 
ate yourselvee,end who will take great 
pride if you ahall in your own pertone give 
additloail proof that your race la capable 
of belngtBtte-l for the diacharge of the du- 
tie, which hsve_ ao U^devolvrf upon , 




that through the ministry of the beautiful 
an Stuff "to'benr, and bywhlch the in their hands, mankind had been exalted 
r? . . B , -— . m,*A tn om out 



ties which have ao Utely devolved »p»» iii™.|i-»---r -r--- 
it That vou ind thoee who may eucQeed labor for their elevation. 
te>8uw< thla I have 



re are lltted to go out and blessed. Othera from different profe 
Deoole aa inatructora, and aiona and pureuiu in turn preeeuted the 



Should you fall to do thla, I 



.. JSSSL ^"cAnl^pr^S U, w pr on. jabU, «an - m 

ahould any in which you can do more good in your Modeatly he drew near. And what haat 




it" la Vorbut I rnAy be I thla Inetitution. Suppote a part of your 
» r>L?J, t , t J K , numba .ho ahaU leave enur the 

the mieslon profetaion of a teacher, enall prove to be 



i OE^Tl.r.MKN, — On a former 
,ted thla echool and became 
laguitilde of the work upon 
mirera and eupportera have 
mind wn. then forcibly di- 
ivei'ili:lio» in!i iinportanee uf 
i-jjrim-; lajlli inn lue.il mi I imli'>iial 
view. Tlult there were milliuiii 
vd peraonH wfi<i had liiu-ly lieen 
„ i ,„« m ~«rilv nil" •-' " lu rl . v 
i.„„,r:„,l „r llie rtniie. wlii. li .lei olve upon 
fremiti* n ..fthi- ItifuMie I I-".-'; 
l,„l when I look.nl lipn ji.nr face., and 
realiro.1 that vou were the r.-pre*nl.iuve» 
of thoiniueli U[ani lli..ns:iinl- wln> lire In 
] eouie uixm tile n'liv' "tii^o el' lil'e I" take 
Hi,, i.l.i, .-. ofllie |in-. ni ei-neraliiin in III.- 
,„ in'mi-mi-nl iifnirnira. privalf and [«-lili- 
, -it li« nl -till-- :"el nulii mnl. I waa Ira- 
rtarxaufllUity wliiell reaU 
II i. U|K>n all of JfOtH 
UP , tnke you. ami all like 
„V lli'e hand, ami liive y.M » atronw. 
v'pnll npwanli "»til you, ami tboae 

» duty you owe your country and 



,-,! will, Hie 



diir.T 



, the la-st inwle of 



l,.l|, 



tSu inilli of slavea ill tl,e 

itea. So few or them were in 
dvoatod tliat we may well call 

Vnuinir elaaa.a. of tbe^'orth 
willi n few imliriilSi excep- 

, lw ,le no eirort t*> have it other- 

wiae. The blame f.,r llii" alate of igno- 
ranee. therefbra, dew not rex* upon the 
,l„r,-.l race, ami with .lull anl.ee.lenla 
look for the aune npliln de m 
aciiuiriiig knowlialge in them wliieli »e 

hii-l in an Il.nl In.a l.el. L.r mam ir.-n. 

Idvillg the Ua.1 ialni-ati,.iial 
world afford*. Vet there are 
Ignonol oeraboa among the 

veil aa among II 

ii an well aa ill 1— 

,'a. I gather IVom Ihe rerairta of the 
Unilial Slntea Coinniiaaion of K'luiailion j 
lull the foil. .win;: fen. "hi.-li will be 
and will *,.» t» vou. 

,,„. nei'.r'inlo wli'. l. yon a. 

"'TV »l...ie'n'.'„,ir.'-r ..f illil. rale |»t- ink before It, 

In Ihe Vnil.nl Stale", leu year* and |,re|,aral„ 
U5.ei:i.;,:ll. wilhonl eonnling In.ll- lie ■« In- 

I'lnne-e. Of theae 1 .It.',,,. 1112 an- life. You 

Norlhi'm atatea; lU.lmo in the to educate 



l' ; „llili.-n 



at neat, A nam vac, " — — 

you mu.t pr^'oo though tbe ob- 



SL* «fJ ^Deration/ " ' thou to urge for the crown?" uked J upitei . 

\ k ^ow g well that vour effort- « t^her, « Notbixig," «ld the old ir^'-but all 

mavuotl«appwUtedbytho«forwho« theae are my papUa." •' Crown h.m, crown 

l^Vvou work Yoa will often be him," i-ld Jove; "the (klthful .t**cber U 

SnSid to leave a profewlon which U, worthy of immortality ; for all these r— 

at beat a hard on*; «»d one which la their uaeful Uvea t 



^n. «l»U-«.l^li.,U:,!l: t -olor«l,-2.6n.a9*. 
It will be ..Iwervwi that tln-rv nrv n.on- 
th:ii> .m.> lwlfiiH main whit.- illiterate (hT- 
H.m*iutltr S..iilt.« rii Klatos :is tlu-rt- nr.- 
UUWruW l.l.i. ks. and M-n n.-arly nil of th«- 
ite pcnoiiH in the Northi-rn and I'a- 
iIbU;h are. whiter.. 1 mention this 
, to aliow that it is uot alone sinnnR 
loi«d triple thin educational mo fc - 
i'ii. must |0RmL 

Another hit orcein;: fact : of these illi- - 
l a.f.0S,8n are mule*, ami ^.0Ml,f>37 
htrulM 'livi.le-I thna; Inthe Nnrtht! 
.tHterj, r.-l,!KM maler. and Isl,-!.'.! femal. 



to prepare 

Nor d' 



I.'.IT hen. 




and ail of you mutt do your whole duty. 

"The indigenous aloes and crabs and 
weeds of England, when cultivated and 
improved in orchards and gardens, are 
plums and apples and flowers. Man with- 
out artificial culture, without intellectual, 
moral and religious education, is a stupid, 
sensual, ferocious and disgusting savage. 
Such is natural uncultivated man; not as 
poets paint him, or philosophers iniagim. 
him, but as travellers actually see him, 
Tbe same human creature, subjectod to 
early culture, instructed, disciplined, chris- 
tianized, is but little lower than the an- 
gels." 

Education is the lifting power which 
raises aavages to be like unto the angels. 
Schools are a lever which may be efficient 
when power is spplied; but the power 
most be supplied by each student for him- 
self or herself. « . 

UoTenrment, or citizens, may furnish 
the tscilities for obtaining education, hut 
cannot compel the people to accept it. 
Each must improve tne opportunities 
offered, or nothing will be accomplished. 
You may lead a man to the water, but he 
must drink for himself. Those who are 
really thirsty, will not wait long for others 
to dig wells, but will set about the wurk 



The National Government has about 
exhausted its powers to elevate the col- 
ored race It baa declared that they ahall 
he free, free to be what they vriU. except 

government has not decreed that they */«./. 
be rich, but that they may be, it they will 
acquire wealth honestly; nor that they 
*}iaU he learned, or gewd; but that they 
msv be if they so will it. You inuat 
always bear in mind that freedom irup^M-s 
: great responsibililieB. Sm.e the laws of 
the land have declared the colored meu 
| free, thev have, in morals, no longer 
, the right to be vagabonds. They are no 
i longer annexed to tue plantation: no longer 
! mere properly ; they are now a partiiihJ i*tr- 
k the plan- 



letiMJ 



, iou B er l™*, •» —a... a' hauu 8 , 

i* men, with all" the privilegei, and 
risibilities of manhood and Ottixeo- 
liewember that no man is a good 



part. Yc 



teUow 



laabit 



docBnotneceosarily U 
16r K el to 1* plougu; I 



ale. To be 
jply that they 
DKSl, good pll'U„ 
•u will, uddu.i;. I n' die lit ne til of the stale 
id themwlve«, to tbe uatioual [.roauerUy. 
\\ hat this institution need... ami uuu.t 
have, is more money. Seventy -five U..<u~ 
anil dollars are wanuil inimediatt i> t»r 
llie iiUi(>oBe of erecting aUUilioUal ouda- 
jftgt, Iheie i» a prissing demand for <d- 
: — *o ita cla*aes. which cannot he «Ht 




tbout ureal preparation. That I ill-fltte<l for the work. Will not all who are 
vou have demonstraUal that the , ulore.l 
"race is incapable of acquiring sufficient 
,-lu. ati-m to enable them to teach? One 
class of people wiU surely lay the blame 



The profits of the 



, and in th 
have not 

*'J- labor of lb ■ . ol.ired |H-«>ple were. nt>t their 
1 wn in times past ; hence your rare is poor 
aA well as ignorant. But there Is wealth- 
in tbe land, wealth wbieh your race has 
he! tied to arx-uniulaiU'. Yon have no legal 
riant now to a division of that wealth ; hut 
there i« a t .oral res|-.naibilily renting upon 

1 tors to give of their own free 

ittle portion of it to aid 
-e for the great batUe of 
thi* responsibility rest i 
realthy of the South. The „ 
North were indirectly gTeatly 
eiieritted by the labora of your race. -A - 
natural consequence of the war. the JW' 



! educating her people. A new era has 
dawned lor her: one of greater pros[niiy 
i and progress. 1 truat, and believe, there 
1 are none within her borders who will oppose 
this onward coiir* tow anls an tilueaUofud 
[goal which the "Mother of Presidents V 
' •Oiould sp«.-edily reach. 
' lint Virginia cannot now do 

would. The rich of other states l 

caltcl iu to aid in building upyourw.ho. 



.Uclcs be apparenUy in-nrmountable. I poliahcl by your » k '» ^ » b ' 10 n 
Aa you approacT 0.em they wUl dimin- the flrmanunt forever a, nl « er A n d wIk » 
iah; when you meet them (ace to face you shall h»ve ^ t \ ^ ni t 
with a detenmnaUon to conquer, they days, and can look back upon a i t «p. .. 
™mS\m the mist before tbe for the benefit of your paopl* >ou may 
SLSy SE Should you pursue this well die content, happy m the consc.ous- 

n^nthir^oorarKl"^ ^ Hug ^gg^^-" ^^1^^^^ ^ ^ 

charge of it have faile.1 .o jn-rform their ofyouonght to ; io ^> "* , 3°J^ 1 thrvat e n in K your people Is. that they may 

duty* Should any number of you » from 'SS^^wStiiS^Ay^ [SSK^S^mTi tool, of cunning 

here" and fall into evil courses in Ide, ^ eiaUo^ Yonr^reward cannot 
come thieve*, vagabonrta, 




i'hai you 



l mnl « 



eou™» in life. Ik- ei.Uon. Your rewjru cannot oe complete , ^n o„o 
inda or diaaipated ! in thia world-, but future generatlona will men ot 
.illN-poinualatb, turn t, vou u«l bl™ your memory You boneaty 
SSJ actional S ffjW-Sfa. Pio-n. f yonar ,. one o. 



In^Tho" would 'belittle thi. educational j are to be among the pioneeia ~ j-~ 
eirort aa fair eanipl™ of the moral elTcot I rMe in thla profeaiuon. You mu.t there- 



(qneriee or tne war. tnepe^ . "J""™ ™ ™"„Vwe«i'tii 'irKTS SA and he^Vrlek. wrote to hla ftend 



ml ,1 l 



) ■ do all 1 
mint loo 
of the 



..illert aa folio 



ml airizre- 

alia, being 

old and over, 1.M1.1M ; miaora, 
U-iiiH leu V lira old. ami under H yoara, 

i '11-. Ii,'ooi-„|ilii,i,llv Ihey arc dla- 

■ " — • tluia: In Ihe Northern ntate». 

adultai minora. 2T.,.'.lon. I'aii- 
■,ii,l l.nitorien, 7„,r,nt adulta; 
mora. Southern atatea. lOS'J.591 
..ilulta; and 1 ilfls, I O minora. Of those 
in the Southern atatea, ami 1 apeak partic- 
ularly of theae atatea because it Is in them 
you arc to do your educational work 
among your own people, probably one 
*-- age which does 



look, for individual aid, 
the Northern itatea. The 
'ill not he blerawd in their richea, If 
looli to them in vain. Nor ahould 
be. ( Thia Inatitution, which haa been 



,.; f a.l. p..neir.a wh - rr? el /!., I,. me f< iiini -.1 and in groat part, aoppcrted 111 

gan. » ..r . .. . ~. lil.-ral donation, from varloue parte of the 

country, la proof that thia reaponalbility la 
acknowledged by many of our wealthy men 
-"For that we may be thank- 
i ie more beyond for which 
be made. Thia achool la 
by aeveral features whioh 
, epeotalry adapted to the 
present needs of the colored race. 1 know 
thcr* are aoane who doubt the permanent 



io would be deterr,. from ooniriimiing r»r. ^aiaaa, - - ~~ r-~ -j - --- 
Jthe ...ppor, of thia ^ntZX^^T' 



half of the adulta . 
not preclude them 



acnooi wiiu jua ......... j " r. . 

and Its future prosperity will depend very 
greatly upon your characters, aa teachers, 
or In any other avocation. Do not forget 

Tarn gratlfed to see that in this, one 
of tbe nret, of such schools to have been 
established, the women are put upon an 
eoual footing with the men. Cpon the 
mothers of your people, and indeed of all 
people, depends in a very great degree 
their aucecAa In life. A people who do 
not give to woman 



of a manual labor school ; bat, it nor, 
being cM the nrat want of ^fr~d- j ^ on §^JS.*^SZ3ST. 



i know how to live and how t 



Tile minora are that socn a ecuooi aa sua ■» t™«<— ..j 
^riatinly within the reach of tbe echool adapted to give them tnat knowledge. 
,'acher nieinK »« the Bold for educational , Th. inditatrial and afjrloultursl fsatu™. of 
effort in The Southern atnte. nearly 3.000, thU In.UluUon havs thus I ]* 
000 of people -_cnn.idcr.bly more than 
one half of wlfnm are blacks 

Of the 8.1)110.000 Illiterate persona be- 
tween 10 and SI year, of sge. in the 
Vnil.nl Slate., nearly 1 ,,00,000 are in the 
Southern alalc. Ofthe 505.000 Illiterate 

colored youth between 15 and al 

94,000 are in the 



lacking in one of the first « 

highdvilUalion. If ahe » knpt in 
pnrttive Ignorance, ahe cannot oocupy that 
place in the estimation of the world which 
•he deserves and ahould bold, for tbe bene- 
„. fit of man mors than of herself. In lsy- 
.prcncLd ww«**. and I do not douM mg the foundation of a .yato of edoca. 
th.t the future will Juatify Its founders in tion for your people, do not n^e tjjatmta. 
oivinrr it thU charicter. It Is no mean ukc which has been one of the rrrcstest 
^"Jf yonitlncs^on !. know that it i. ! hW^oe. U> A<kOnA *« 

^S^^tiTdr^'pS 1 %r^?™™£^£^ 

cT^V^S itS. ^.ThopeTou you give to toys »»« 
will not forget It when you shall leave here, | be made, I believe It would be wise to 



ranee, and who wilt feel that they , 

ua the elevation of mind, of charaoter, and 
station they will be able to obtain from 
the result of our efforta, will insure their 
remembering ua with gratitude We will 
not then, be weary in well-doing." Time 
has proven bow truly he estimated the 
love and gratitude of those who ahould 
enjoy the benefits of thst noble institution, 
which was the reanlt of his efficient, un- 
tiring efforta, and which toaaayatsnda one 
ofthe proudest monuments to hla memory. 
To you I aay, then, " Be not weary in weU 
doing." Your reward will be sure. II 
not in the present rewards and honors of 
the world, it will be none the less certain 
to be your* In the astisfaotion you will ex- 
perience in the boneat dieeiiarge of a sacred 
duty, and in the good will and esteem you 
will win from those whose feet you have 
led into the path, of virtue and knowledge- 
There is a beautiful. If not s strictly 
truthful, story told of the teachers reward. 
Jupiter announced thst he would bestow 

good to mankind. On the Olympian 



ing ambition and 
; and avert that danger 
"of the pressing rieeeseities of the na- 
tion. The first step towards j,r..;.. .nij 
people against it i. taken, when they 
acquired the rudiments of an educa- 
uon. After that, they will rspidly P"» 
forward, until they reach a point of cul- 
ture whioh will preclude their being con- 
trolled by Been who aeek their comi-iunon- 
ahlp only to carry out aclfiah schemes. 
There ahould be, within a few year., men 
of your own race in every community, 
sufficiently advanced to be leaders and 
innsellors. Some of you before m ^J°V' 
Ao^Sleaohers^wnoVu tXn "others for 
that high mieaion. Whoever of your 
race ahall riae to that eminence, will be 
guilty of base ingratitude to God. and the 
good people who are now eo esrnesUy 
endeavoring to aid you. if they ahall use 
tbe power thus given them for had or 
selfish purposes. If ever the leader, of s 
people were called upon to be honest, 
npright, unselfiah and fearless in the right, 
they are the leaders, present and future, 
of the colored race. If at any time you 
discover a bad man among you, who, by 
virtue of .uperior knowledge, seeks to 
lead your people in the path of wrong, use 
every effort to thrust him down from his 
position aa a leader- Spurn him as you 
would a viper. Impress this upon all who 
may come within the .pSere of your influ- 
ence in or out of the school-room. Ifwiee 
and good men shall come up among you. 
as the result of this and other like educa- 
tional efforts, and ahall fc, accepted by 
your race as guidesmnd leaders, the future 
ol the race la saoure. But it oannotbe too 
deeply impressed upon yon who are to be 
educated men and women, and teachers 
thst to make that fntnre successful, each 



w making. — ... — 

part, I list you can point such persona to 
Ihe improvement each one ol you baa 
made its proof thai you can and will avail 
yourselves of all the educational advan- 
tages they will aid in giving you. Con- 
vince them that if they w ill opeu the foun- 
taina of knowledge, you will draw and 
drink (or voursclvea. 

1 snail be rejoice.! if sny word I have 
dropped t.Mlay falia upon go.nl groutkl. 
and bean* good fruit iu your hearts and 
future Uvea ; or if it ahall convince any one . 
that duty cella for an open hand in replen- 
ishing the coffers of your inslitution. . 

Located on thia beautiful spot, witlgn 
..cw of Fortress ilonroe. one of the sym- 
bols of the power of our government - 
the National Home Tor disabled^ 
a monument of the gratitude of th 
„ thoee who served her in her 'lime iu 
need, guided by an efficient corps of teaeu- 



j pursue their labora with real and 
intelligence, under the inspiration of »- 
sincere anil earnest desire for your wvllwr. 
with friends everywhere ready t" furoinh 
means for carrying forward the en- 
terprise, let us trust that this institution 
wtlkstand through coming years with 
ever-growing strength and usefulness, a 
perpetual source of knowledge and culture 
to the colored race, and through - 
perpetual bleaaing to ot 
try and to all mankind. 

" I wast to give you the secret of my 
success; it is contained in two words — be 
earnest. That was what made tne in any 
degree successful; when I had anything 
to do, whether it waa study, play, work op 
kindness, I went at it with all my might, 
giving myself wholly and entirely to it. j 
So it must be with yon, in your study, 
your work, your tasks, your symphatiea; 
you muat give yourselves, else yon, will 
get nothing back."— CWlotte CitsArnixn. 




jr- »i ■ J>T u)> bill, ami many other tli . 
Uk nam.- «ort. A -'.'icty in Boston 
rc-cnily ..th-red a co.isi.leiable number of 

prtam to the children in the pnblie «cbo..l. 

..f tbat rtty fur essays oil this subject— 
• Kindness to tlur I.umb Animals." 
Many pi.s-.- WW written bj the children. 
Several of these were published . ..tire, and 



Lily .-laini to It- a pen- 
is*' of |)M word. who is 



Tito Emperor or Brazil. 

The name. if the gentleman win .-.-picture 
»e (rive on the fourth luige is Don 1'e.lr.. 
Hi, grandfather, who wan llmpi r. r la-fore 




Heir... theea|,il:.lofllra/.il, ill.llilv 

( is nid to l» a lenrn.il geulfa m 
care much for literature. He ha 
great deal to en ourage public 
el the introduction or m.slein iuv, 
ilo Br.-«1L He i» very .-uitou 
in.llv .li<|««sl tnnanl foreigners., lie 
rttea and apeak" flnentlj live foreign hi 



Th. se ituigranls are leading 
ihe planter, there 1.. t.retVr free lalsjr to 
•he H st. in ..f shivery. We arc iit.l.-hti d 
to Menses. llari"T alel llr-ther.. of New 
Vort. r..r the picture ..r Pom I'.ilr... 

Tbfl Slave Ttnulo i" Africa. 



,rs.-|.t. m, <** 

rs. that their slaves wo .1 I he fried, if 
minimal in rebellion ngni..-t 
•nt. Siie-v then, much pmoTc-. 

made in dilltrent part* ..r the 
..wartl universal Iree-h.m and 
,re tol l that Kin--' Aiuadcus. of 
is. vrithin a few days, stone.) n.Y- 



mneh longer. Hut soon-thin-. '■• .re i- r. 

quired of tin .-f natinuauf the world l» 

-iles the abdiimuf slavery •Wlpl thei 
own ls.rl.-ra. 

There arc cumtrie* that 
toslny ttilta slavery as intolerable H 
esijl.sl in any age. Anions Una 

Pcnta, Ai-ahia. and Madaga. 

l.ivin-.toiie nli> has recently rcport.sl 



BoOtl were kept at the Al.liSli . 
Olllcc in Philadelphia, in wliieh were writ- 

i of the fugitive, wl 
there from time to time, also the 
facta in their history. In tlda way 
[ knowledge of hundred* of fugitive, was 
gained. 

! In the year 185i a Vigilance fommiltee 
J waa orgnuilcd in Philadelphia, to assist 
1 Ibgilivc slaves who had cson|ied from the 
I South, in reaching a place of aarety. At 
7 tlml time, the alavedilllllcr wan permitted 
to go anywhere in the Unite* Suites, and 

V 



iv r..git 
ill It. 

novels. The 

many masters wh 
the paat few 
thi-m may el 
it, what las-a 
em-aped and • bad their 
liei-n. It i« i Iso much 



to the eouniiiiliity. 

The laws of twenty years 
.« of slavery, and the it 
oufta in connection with th 



years. Ibiubt'i 



of tin ir slaves, hi 



I»- UnprJ «■■» 

dio ha' o Is'i-n long ajptnteq from 
" nay hear from tht-ui through 
hen a slave left his home, he 



s home. I 



,,• ... ' _ Ii is a matter of n-ltret aav.sl fl.eir masters from death, and dan 

th.-.' latter days, to enjoy eilize, p in a and the fa nr.. t .. - Many other stories ar.- 

clini,,.. far more congenial to them than that the pnec of th- bnnk '"- ■ ' <■ „.,,„ ,.„„,,, ,,. 

<• .da ever could la, S c of then, are I. IV aeeonnig ... th In. ... ^« ,„ a . ,„.,. 

leader, among their ,.s,,lc. and a,, ho..., lb, there b prid.bly no <^*£* ,„ ,,,, J£ W ,,„,„„,, , wer ,.r 

the sul.. means to pre. nr.- it _ ""J*^ M ^ ^ „„,, ,, v 

Klt.dl.CM In Al.ln.nls. . Ihe An, ,r!.-.,u ■ Tn.,1 S- -iety .d Ne« York 

,|„-v ever did Is l'-n-. U..I1m» made k»d "1 bw »-*•'• 1 '", " 

* I other thin,-, that In- has the little ehihl, » 

,1. and he has , U- it f. d.d.v In lean. R.«. tin. very a» .art, km* 

,r-,t Ihe ..r.-„tun-sthal an- l.low him. ill. ..rkl.nl.n-. to animals. 

The world honor, the men . -' - • , it ,„.„.,. ,,-,vs There is another thing that hors.-n.ssl. 

whoriskvaleven lhingto sneeor the slave kl... . ' '■ - m > • ^ K rest. They cannot well work 

in those days. They did much to free t. lx , , ,. 1 In. J .,.,„„„.. i„ a week than a ...an rile 

Ihelreoimtry from the disgraia-of .lavery. wher,' the husband I. - ■ ■ - |,„rm's-ar e,.n,pal,ies of New York City 




Lv the 



>. A n-port pre- 
mid ncvoral 
are nb-mt to 
MlKfa n>'V be 
... . jf the world, to «lo 
with t&B iK-f:trions trutUo. Put ulitltg 
HHln-athciiNmprt-vaiU many n^i, th« n- 
t!n> nbTe trade IWib tf T ' 11 ' rlins - 
tiau uatioiw f f tlM worM Wilt prtxlaim 
B gaqyl totho*-who buyamltliow who 
b boagttt. Not tillth*n. will tr- '~ 
hunuu tK'-h cea»f. 



|>q*thtT« 



,*aue* »«'*'• 



«. C AMI8TB0H0, — 
H. W. IU(t .tam*..! 
j J, g, MARSHALL, ft»«»a« Jfsawaar- 

MMt. 



MM not anvone asm a. «ww ~ — r'.'M 1 ' . ' 
_ KhooU irait are .Oder th« ; the right W to do ... ^- TT~~ ~T- 
^3 .Ivdic vhnal r*c*r» in 1 palieat workere in tab field, may be 
?5k* tfto ^oSttTSl. to K of «~t •«* and good peco- 

SfStwsfMW.a '7«T^' - *. ^ 

told us by a felww-ps»«ejnger, while 
riding on a Maesaohiieett* train, not 
long ago. Homing oa .peak of Hamp- 
toii%e remarked: "I have heard of 
your institution. Sometime since, an 
agent presented its claima to our 
church. I have a cUa» of^young 
in the 
tion 



,>,«> ft it excu« ie there for the 
many bay spools thU an found in all 
ouriitise, »4«ve« out in tte country! 
It may be aid i» renly that theae pay 
^* fui niah etnpfoyinent for a large 
■ of twiher*. This la true, bat 



SSfes^ssP 

hem .u queit»ra. I 

•" J7m So«(*rr« "«*•"■". ••*] 

a™»?ed i» ««r, neve*. ««d '««■» •» '*« 
Soal/t. /.iteraf (era., are e/eree! to art 
.AO aid i» VraUBM IkitfP"- 

To svarr exarch Whs* ** ^„*M3 
Boutl-ru Workman," we will a* la eseane. 
|U somimuilo. «* cxaali* >g aa»l T » «*•»"• 

», will (2 > '■»^rri Bn *'J£S*,Si. 

ton' dollar, to aal eburth . •» lj* ,i 



not l» much better for theae 
... nam ti lit themeelvee.to teach in 
the free alhooUt No tewber that l. 
for inything need long tack a 
ace to teach a state school. 
Of oour e we do not object to a pay 
-hoot if i is not poafible to have any 
- ZZLTai. v.^.. »Ltii« ■' 



other. 



uommunit v 



do, to employ the same 
teacher ti continue the acbool after 
money haa all been used, at 



ami So. dollar aubacriuttaw; or sis. 
aeTei.tv-tlve auWcrlptloue: or tOM tor 
fifty subscription*. . , 

2'S sshesz rASs* s 

To Mora awr. It •* aaWttaaa that msaiy 
liSS u. arm e/sfita rV«uoav» or*™. •» 
ariLtarad letter.. Wrias |Uelnly '. paj nasi. 
|?IHHJS*S of Po*o5~; Count,, aud 
t'„ wold. Ihe erale ™ 

further li.torm.Uon, endow. 

J. r. «. »aWuB. B^I»M« *••»</■ 



■AMrroN.si 

Mitii ia auid 
.lie woiita of tho 

that tlw cV.nth _ 

Monev will build ruilrooda .... . — 
ahlpa. Mrmey will put up fectori 
that almll fumiah lulx»r for thorua 

\l t will buy machinery to cultr 

the U'nd, to work the mincannd toun- 
the harbors of the annny Sou"- 

_ U „,, doubt that the South "~ 

more capital. ^ 
Again we are told the SoiWi 
a better aratem of law.. Thia cani. 
be denied. The law. of thia port of 
our country are a mixture of the old 
and new. All aorta of men luwe 
l,el|«'<l to make them; aoroe liave been 
very ignorant, and other, nuitc a. un- 
principled. New law. might bo a 
great improvcinent. Moreover, it u 
claimed thut there should lie a general 
amnesty granted to all Southcrneni 
who were in tho late war, and leaa mil- 
itary rule here, now that peace haa 
come. Onthe otherhuud.aomedectare 
tlrat iirosiierity will never return until 
certain lawlwa Iwiidn of men, long 
known aa Ku Klux, are forever sop- 
preased. From letim region, of the 
South there come, a cry, long^ and Ion. , 
aaying, "Send uscinVrauts." It mul- 
titudes from other region, rail lie per- 
■uu.lcd to come and dwell in the South 
to build up the waatc plucea, it ia 
thought a great want will be met. . 

Truly tho want, of tho South are 
many. But we firmly believe there 
la one great want that ovcr.ha.lown all 
the otliara. The South wahta, mo»t of 
all a aystem of free schools. Urn no 
use denying the eatablished facta ol 
history. Even the heathen nation* ot 
the world are beginning to undoretand 
that the countriea that support com- 
mon ache** free tb War* Aa b»i, 
and that the people who live in auch 
countriea arc the happicat under the 

"rcrliape jonw of our readera think 
too much on thia aubjoct. 



r' ) 

mm***; 



ia often the best thing »' 




Wi take great pleaaa: 
tog oar readera with eucl. 

letters from the people. ... 

that oar frionda will continue to favor 
us in t h is reaped, and that thia depart- 
ment may increase in Intereat and vac 
taty. 



Mr. £ dilor,— Maatachuaetta U a email 



uive a claaa of young men ^ ntxnit a hundred and 
ly-achool. MTheo a collec ; JJJJJ i on „ J ^i jny miles wide. Toe I 
en for the Hampton Iustl- 1 , rodty and much of 

.e ... .,..,!-. ™ tnv etasa. I . IT A.ll nt m'kn. The 



Mr- 

The Southen. w» 
know bow much they gained by the 
thei made to lean to read dartag tU - r . 
Our aoldlera became deeply interested m 
them, by seeing tlwu get bold of aa old 
book or newspaper and spell it oot, and 
many used to Instruct them. They came 
borne and told the stories, and bow chil- 
dren would sometime* learn, and then 
teach tnelr parents. The colored people 
were Repeated for It, and It brought them 
a great deal of aid ; for it led people to 
— -»U to rise to wealth aad 



fifty say, Tbey cannot fail t 



The Maine - 
beautify your 
have to love 
point* that 

minds eves' I , 

waa a home of ootwaL, 

taenee of an inward a 
neaa. Bat to your owe aw ™w 



a ecmuiie who worka for 
nit mo fifty dollars toward 
V Lav u, l,.,l , " \ 



Oood acboola are uuiiimbi j w w,™. w 
learn rapidly ; but a great deal of learning 

^. k.-o.i^ ■HLwiwbak President 



-i- — — - — , an very high and rocky — — ~ 

tote.oi.eot' themembereot myemas,!^ - u poor and full of rocks. The cl.- , ™- , ™- - m .~ 

- living, iii, la^old; tb. snow often Ilea on U« | can be ola^iied without 
iptsirt- ground four months, and the cattle have to 
; hope be fed one-half the year. - 
Yet thia lltUe etete ha. a million and a 
uuoule. aial there ia property enough 
1 . " ., i t^i everv 



H'rwiri v vw —■— -— w 

and happier to yd, Yonr ehddren . 
grow up to love tie home y— ■-- 
dered so attraetiva to t*.- 



tbe publio mio 

the expen e of the pateuta of the acbol- 
ars. in i oiiic state, the fund* are no 
small tha each parent ia obliged to 
pay aonie tuition in order that a public 



one of your scholars, 
that scholar, whoever ho may lie, will 
ippreciate auch a gift. 1 

Gaaajaaa must be a vcrv tiiscinaling 
.lady, if wo may judge troin the Iro- 
- with which it 



JSgTri 'h and r***,^^"^ 

Maifao i^that everything that 
nds to~detract from tl«. interest ol 
c free a hool should be- act aside. 

No, wi oo xot ULllviilt.— A friend 
aaid to us the other day, "Your 
1*1 per wi I go down unices you take 
up one Sidi or the other in l«.li- 
tics." S ow we maintain that a t 
c„hep4hli.hedi>.0U.V,r, 
ia devottd to Education, 
Agriculture, News, and 
uwlobssMit. I,i(e,Il««liemadeto live, .... .. — 

I mJ but 1 ttW alwut Greeley or Grant. 




eager .- 

theory of that use. In 
tin..-, it lias ban found t_ 

,'hen the study waa so explained in a 
an miiiutea talk, tlmt a prominent cit- 
izen remarked, " I Imve learned more 
alsiut grammar Uwlay, tlian I ever did 
at school." To all who are expecting 



l in ine hmw. 

a of this is that the people of 

Massachusetts haw always been intelli- 
oeut industrious and moral. For more 
than two hundred years the}' have had 
school-houses to tesch all the children, and 
beeause thev have been educated tney have 
known how to build railroads ami ehops 
and cities and to make the state nch. 
The people of Massachusetts all waH, and 
because they all work they grow rich and 
have great cities, and good bou.es. and 
fine farms, and an abundance »f every- 
tbiag. It Is because so many of them are 
moral and fear Uod, and love liberty and 
truth,' that they are so prosperous. \ ice 

ruin, everythiag. » , .Ytihl d^rehrform, of every 

taCS; Tie- i -col.'-,. The ^rength of 

la no other way to secure this good. 



fjuwles rfumtier goea for one and Fred- 
rick Ih.uglaa for the other. Whit 
• w'tl it do for uato advise our 
. Jr , i hich of the* leader, to M- 
? Ai i there not men in every vil- 
iver the South, who are ready 
t ate on tl« menu of both cao- 
., ,y the hour? We reprejent 
tl c public an inatitotlon that 
sense political. It hi oar pnv- 
„> njoy tlw confidence and coop- 
i.ion < I numbers of both partica, aud 
nothing Ss farther from our wish than 
to involve this institution In u politi- 
.1 atrbV It Is one thing to^peak 
ly uLOii auch subjects, aa the du- 
ie» of c tiiens to the Government, and 
juitu an Bther to advocate the claims 
for Preaident. The 
' freely, the latter 



Taa " Menjrville Monitor' _ 
small monthly paper published at Mer 

Kvillc, Toon., in connection .Nth tlw 
•eedmen - . Normal Imititute, located 
there. W.B. Scott ia the publisher, 
and Yanlley Warner the editor. The 
motto of tie t»I« » "God ia no Ke- 
pecderofner-Mis. s ' It » published I "In 
the intereit. of the Krtedmen, Educa- 
tion and Religion. ' The subecnl*iou 
price il only twenty-five cents a year. 
There are pleasant things about the 
»Monltdr,"aiKlwcwishiteveryau — 
Tho oonwr-atone as the Freed 
Nonnal Institute, waa appointed 
laijj August 29th. It is a manual ta- 



Van Buren ws. spoor 
derbook, and waa obi. 

light of pine knote, T— 

men have got their leaning by studying 
st home after tbey had grown up, and 
women have done the aame. 

It is not necessary to belgnoraot if — 
can get a book or newspaper, and the peo- 
ple who are the most intelligent will be 
the most resisted, and may be the moat 
useful in any community. 

Nkw EaoLaan. 

Idle Heads aa. 

Habitual idleness is ruinoUfi to 
physical aud mental powers. If » 
an arm in a sling for six months, 
erally. nl the end of that time, fl„. .. -. 
very' little use to Us, and this fact holds 
izood of every one of our members, and in 

"■-* --— ~» of our 

liuwle. 



__ ever act as educating in 
for good upon their nunda and — 
The dull routine of hard tabor will 
relieved by the rational enjoymenta .which 
com* from the niroundings, whenever 
brought under their silent power, sad you 



B. B- 



we all know how strong the arm of 
blacksmith grows by his constant ua. 
it l aad though we cannot add one cubit to 
stature, we have it in our power to 
increase to a remarkable degree all our 
faculties. Our memories, aa any student 
knows, can oe cultivated to an extraordi- 
nary growth, our voicee by. proper train- 
ing' acuirire entirely new 'note., and the 
sailor who ia accustomed to look for sails 
' at long distance., obtains 
A strength of vision far 
beyond that of ordinary men. And just 
in proportion as careful, habitual use of 
our bodily and mental fecultie. strengthen, 
them, disiue end neglect wesken them-, 
—-^.wherefore, both directly ami indirectly. 

ren Sonerd. I>ttar. msarf MlcDe< , whk . h mem , nneeeapied heads 
care of Horatio Holland, ^ h«„is nM ti 



will grow into a purer lite and 
manhood in conaeqisiBee. 

■uu thx laowiaa w< 

Horses were designed aa beaate of bt r 
den to relieve mankiad of fatiguing drudg 
ery. It does not hurt them to work hard, 
if they are treated kindly. It ia not the 
hard drawing and ponderous loads that 
Wear out horses, and: that make them poor, 
balky and wortbleae; but it is the hard 
driving, and the worrying by rough and 
— to drivers that use up more flesh, 1st 
isrle than all the labor a team per- 
Cousider the ponderous loads that 
many team* are required to cart every day, 
and several timea a day, and yet tbey 
appear to grow fatter and stronger every 
year. Tney are .treated kindly. On }he 
, ,,mr,irv. other horses, that do not perfc 
half the* labor, sodn grow poor.aial givt 



liroaaUT 

Jfr. aWor,— There la a colored womao 
living in Betchertown, Msee., who is very 
aaeaious to hear from ber friemls, whom she 
ElTVlrgbna. She. call, hcmlf W* 
Soaard. and says she came from Newville 
P 0»Vliwinla,with Col. Joe. Parsons, of 



Point duruig the war, and haa beard notl - 
k« of her IHeads since. Slie wiahe. linfor 
mitlon concerning her sister and brother 
Penny and Maweu Sonard. Letter- — ■ 



and the next we hear of them ia. they - _ 
with the harness on." Hard work doeai 
kill them, but the fretting, worrying, < 
abuse did the job. Horses will do all t 
mowing and reapingonaUrge farm, t 



to 



.... . mt anything w 
quire, i Hurt. Yooc 
a id live well — 
, cu mot hope to lai 
luiil study. The 
i wt rid who are use 
thoaj who have a_ 
dy i .ml work 
Tlw on i helps tho 
to llav ! us use our 
ut the nine time. II 



you lie "d to 8- - 
raise 1> «t, how you 

' »ay. — 
So if you 

at a tilde, the more yoo ,™, -— 
best in .tlurf. of working, of course the 
belter workiiinii you will be. Even a 
drayinjin can annietimea save httnaelf 



we (eel that too much call never be *aid. 
Seven yearn have passed aince the 
war, aiul all that has been done 
toward educating the masses of the 
South ia but a drop iu tlio bucket. 
School offlctala tell ua that if tho alten- 
tioa of the whole country ia _not 
directed to thia matter at once, a whole 
generation will grow up in ignorance. 

But our object at' present is to con- 
trast free schools and pay schools. In 



the daya that are gone, all Soul 

or any note were educated in pa 
acboola. There were a few free BchooL 
to some state, but it waa scarcely re- 
spectable for pnrclita to send their s l.il- 
dren to them, and to-day the aame idea 
haa deep root all over the South, 
it ia very hard to convince people 
anyaclioola can he good that er 
pay schools. Such an idea ia . 
gethcr wrong. The name* of the; 
who are streining every nerve to t 
Hah free scbmbi anv.ng ua, such....... 

as Dr. Kuffher, of Virginia, Prof. 
Mclver, of North Carolina, and Gen. 
Hodgson, of Alabama, wilf go down 
to history. ' I 

The takara and the saenficea 
men and women who are the ti— 
In Southern free achooU, in tbeaaj. 
■ their infancy, will not be forf" 
God nor roan. Why than i 




Esq., Belchertown, Mass 

Liberty, Ya. 

Jfjr, Editor 



— valleys of New Eng- 
land wen never greener aud more 
beautiful 'than they are at thia 
writing. All through the aummer, 
ill haa fallen nearly every day, 
j that all tlw crops look green 
and thrifty. Here, in tlieSouth.liow- 
over, it in tin-different. We long for a 
good okl-rashionexl rainy day. The 
fart!, i, thinly. All over the South 
there i. eomplaiut of drought. 

aii * raw Facra about Naw 
Yoat— The Island of Manhattan, on 
whici the city is built, ia nine mile* 
long and ha. an average breadth of 
two miles and a halt This givea 
twentC-one mile, of water front where 
• ' nury lie at anchor. Only about 
ono half of the island i. built upon, so 
that the nine hundred and forty-two 
thouaatrd, two hundred and forty-two 
per-m. who WKjrt«tlgj|»» 

rate of otic hundred and sixty- 
two ii-ralma to the acre. Iu some 
f the city, there are seven huu- 
„ and thirty-two to the acre. 
There are in Sew York 291 milca of 



ami hands, mat* and wears out a human 
being taster than any honest work can do 
it Beahlea all this, work ie onr good 
friend, because it not only strengthens u. 
Jinstssl ... for everything good, hot sbx. keep., us 
„ .... oT t^Sihurg. n„ring:n...tru.mnv-»henDr,W«t. : .ro 
thawar,ltw-grnUywrecke<l,huti.iiow that ^ 

being built up conaidenbly. A One ware- KTldk 
e . I . ..i.i.A.1 .n, 1 " - 



houae aid depot are flniabe.1, ami tbey 
add much to the appearance of the place. 
Tfcre are four tobacco factories la town. 
Tobacco, wbieky. ami wore-not ■ lands are 
the bane of tela region, and in order to 
make your paper iMefn! ben-, you must 
give tbe iieo!*. a herd n* The colore.1 
rssonle of Liberty hare beeo quite success 
ful hi laiiklingchurclie. end '"^"'t 



mischief utiU. 



.„ fat. if they I 
jorried ami' jerked and kicked ah 
ifthey werealivingfootuau. — -V. Y. I 



Motto BeceJ.ed. 

Tut Ciiaxulii EumaTl orefllA 

_;,ilroduc(or« to Dnnciua, 
I'osfe. ify fro/. M 



Ut of Vtrt,«o^lh Co/fcje 



First train them to lead by a rope a _ 

.othehuns. Then procure slight yoke* 
bows, ami teach them to stand wiih 
on for a few days, until tbey get u 
them. Then take them out and e 
them gentlv, and with great patie 
teaching them the meaning of the tej 
used in going st the right or left ] 
backiug. If theft get restive, quiet r 
with a little Ji snd sqme ei 
Sever unvoke them while they area 
cool them down first. Let the 
gradually Increase in length until 
derstaud' their businews; thenatt.et 
_ d soon afterasawill l.g.ori.aerw 
may bo given tbesa to dnw. Wort 
' i. manner, tbey may «>on be bnstew — 
to do harrowing, or other work aot loo 
heavy for them. It woukl be well if oxen 
•re'lnroken in to tin- «se of a line attrarbed 
II, e bom,al.dthe shooting commoalv 



1 of i 



: aleindoned. — ^ateficaH 



M*mS. Knlbc^.nte.chi.ujlh.d Hit. 

J . J. iknO (Uatll 111 the I _ a V la 



. claas. who. though they rea. in he wwU .*fol -bat progn« :haa been 

Third Bonier, knew "^hh.g shout ~ntal ) ^ .„ „, .^.ing .- 

or practical arithmetic. Saw *• jam w^. ~ ^ m 

perform ex.ml.lea thnaigh mult.|au.-aUon. 



flrey have full exerciaes in mental arith- 
metic, and in grammar, a study they knew 
nothing of before my ooming. Thrwe 
.bo were b. the alphabet, in the 
.ang, arc no. spelling 1 "-'•• 



r'.M. l. 



Hsmner Co., Ya. 




... ._ win grow sbwjs" — - , i7^ r 
Think] how many thousands of dollare 
cen stowed away hetwecn the 
and under the hearths of South 



bine, only to be lost. Do not 
leave our money where it will be - 
wjiiau'rit temptation to some 
atpalT 

Stuxa of tui Tiaia *ai Goon, 
were much interested is tbe ex- 
perience of a gentleman we met the 



Hr. Editor, -s- Having read, ia the July 
immlicr, that the editor desire, information 
from all parte of the country, I take ph aaure 
in writing what I know of my own vicinity. 
I .m now teaching In the same place 
where I taught three years sgo, before en. 
tering Hsmptou. This school waa the 
• .penod to the colored people In 
.Iter the war. It waa ander 
lion of B- M. Manly, no. 
the Bkhmoud Normal School. 
,y old scholars are ooming to 
The moat advanced are doing 
u „. .be common studies. Some of 
mem take the " Workman." The rieople 
have bought thia bouac .ith half an acre 
of land.Tud Intend, aa soon aa possible, to 

build a good church upon it. 

The colored pcple «ven -Ito above 
here, have built quite a Ine church, at the 



the public KbooU of tliis count, 
the past few years. >A'hem t 
teaehen of toslay were ch.hlre 
thought of teaching dn.ing 
„sJ it was not ixauKlered tbe 
even the ..nalle.t scholar, tc ' 
the sUU." If the children 
school, conld " read, write and 

was enough. Now the pupils a. -„ 

aingamldr... They lean aometblug.tamt 
the bin's, snd Bowers, snd natural la' 
Thev g. " • knowledge of the gave 
IS. „*f tbeir country,. ml the i"h.b,unu 
of other lands. The modern method, of 
ed.«jation,depen<l I t jlf aaa» »ya *gs) ell- 

can handle the enyon .eu, » the lone sore 
to have attentive sebolan. lf ; ou.»h 



THX OU» BoUt 



o have attentive seholan. 

«. h ThSW|a«^" fJ jE 
dn., be sill e-nember bis le-o* »r bet- 



4,088,991 foreigner, tamlcd at 
isirt of New York. Nearly all of 
theae people who had money and en- 
ergy left the city aud pushed out into 
the Wertcrn State., while tluwe who 

were poor and renmlued to ■^, fc r , ^.'Jfha»« converted the old 

add to tbe poverty and enmo ol tluj c . ^ ' Mt K .hm,l-house. They de- 
Metropolu. The city is one ot the rnost , lre . uwh er for tho r«xt aoasloa .hich 
wicked on the earth, au.l no onconn tell , ^ September lat Thepl«e i.kao.n 
to what it ia coming in the future. ,. SbHob Church. 1 traly believe, that 



oilier day. fie came South three 
re ag.i, fresh from a Western Uni- 
■it , to teach and preach in a coui- 
innil y near Hichmond. He minded 
I o*n buaincaa. He did not go into 
llti a. He built up a nounalilng 
^oo. Having gained the confidence 
ofthi whitea,lre l^gau preaching to 
• a lore.1 people. He aoaght iwt to 
■ " up my doiiominatioii, but to 
. the gospel of Christ iu .inifdlo- 
Up to the present time, he baa 
d on b at work at a pecuniary loss 
i h rnaelf. But now a competent 
ippt rt haa been tendered him by the 



■- 1 WW colon*. |~"l— — --■ . 



2Soi^u^to"^surully acknowl- 
edge, in the inimc of that society, tin 
receipt of $10 from Mi«« Jeimnm 
end Cynthia llnvvc., ot Waltliani, 
-- >.., for Suuilay.*chool work. »o 
are glad to know that the new Sunduy- 
echool moveinent i. meeting witlcn.ucb 



res iiac all they hope for. 

Portsaaoalh, Ya. 

Pursuant to ad>urnmeiit. ft* «J»g 
llepUst Sablarth-School Vmoa of tbuM city 
aaJemliled at the Hion Ba|*ist Church 



achoo moveinent ts meeting w.v.e,..^.. , aascnune.. a. ». --. -- - 

favor, both hero and at the North. Sunday afternoon.; Aug. 18 at. So »•* 
W„ Wieve it may yet do great thing. O^^^^^J^S^ 
it. - nu llominiou." the acbool waa called to order sw smew 



for tho "Old Dorainiou 

Some amusement waa occaaioned in 
the FrcedBMiis Bank, at Norfolk, the 
woman brought in 
"i a receipt for the 
city utar-iax. o*» people liavo an 
idea that ill kmda of buainee. are 
carried on there. We coulees 



nppt rt liaa been tendered htm by tne » «_ • -J 
^£ug£2. -nT^poei- j "ot mud wonder « it 



aw, he wiU rernemoer nis — — 

„r hia mind .111 b. improve.1, as) in sr. 
tar life, he -111 be better fittad 1 to excel J. 
a skilled laborer. Hence it la that so 
mnchsttention is ceil to acbool drawing, 
lii some states sB puUic achool-teacbera, 
^ required to pas. an examination in 
drawing before beginning to teach 
MaaaoekusctU baa recently appoioted a 
State Supariatendent of Drawing. A 
large number of different systems sre In 
use. and several hooka have been written 
for the use of teachers. Prof. Wood- 
man's Is the latest. We believe no one in 
all the lend was better fitted to .rite such 
a book than he. The "Ottoofthj bookia 
•So day .ithont. Ila-.". motto thrt 
the author, lived opto, for be made the 
Sleet of 'drawing a life. tudy. rlavrng 
perfected hU system while a college uv 
Itructor.it waa hU habit to uapart It to 
the people by preaentlag It at Teach- 
era institutea, aa tbey were held from 
time to time. In Northern New England. 
We .'.eh that the work of all oar college 
nrole-or. might be laid open to »¥Mew 
u Prof. Woodman, waa. Tbe book be- 
fore ua ia but tbe introduction to a larger 
mad more comprehenaive work that was in 
nreoeration When the author died. It. 
PuSZ^ *dd»»«ly to the list of 
those .bo admire hia sjnleat and lament 



. hi. nerve f. 
.11 animabi, the old horse is the worst 
ibused. Although he haa been 
most I'aitW/ol.and profitable air . 
his tdd age the lash is applied to 
out- Ma youthful vigor. |Tbe 
older he grows the more 'he fechj the 
lash. He i. often tuned out of doors 
to give place to the cits. Too often 
the neglect Jn.l abuse he is subjected 
to, because h>i» a little old, rwults ill 
a greater bw. than ia made' up iq the 
care for the young horse. The last 
part of a horse's life may be more 
pmKtul.le, if rightly used, than the 
tir»t (airt. There is more comfort, and 
and less danger ill .forking old b^raea. 
We understand them and tbey under- 
stand u. i and we should be as avBling 
to conform to their nature as the}' are 
to owrffonu to our wishes. It v ould 
bcniore bumimel as well aa more , rofit- 
ahle to use them as t bey abould be. aa long 



as it would jay, and then take them out 
and shoot them down. But the wjeked 
practice is tb knock them about a* 
much as they will bear, and pay well, 
and then trade them off to some Aft 
inhuman wretch than themeelvca. The 
old servant is gone among strangers, 
and he receive, no svm|«ithy m hia last 
extremities.— Our Dum* AnimiL . 

STUM-Ptowiio^An Ilhnoia a| ricol- 
tural society haa offered a' large premium 
for the best sU.a>plo.,and it ia e.peeted 
that tbe question whether a steam-plo. 
ia of uae on the prairios or not will be well 
tested at a faivrbich ia to take place 
September *£ If Miceeseful, tb, a we 
.hall hope to see the steam-plow tried 
tbe South. Mae*t^mooy^ia^csalug 

•active thanitoiiecultlvation. 



> Yol 



(Jordan, who la a . - 
achool worker. Mr. Oordad- raade some 
remarks la behalf of the school, snd irleled 
teat the first business in order waa to elect 
temporary preaident. ' ... 
tin motion' Jacob Oaakiaa waa elected 
temporary preaident 

The Union then sang a hymi r-w- — 

ef the " Laurels j" sfter .bleb the 5th chap 
tor of Matthew waa read, by the preaident 
ami the acbool. aa the first lesson 

Prayer waa next offered by Mr. Gaakins, 
and then singing from th* " Laurel*" 

Numbcrof scholar, present, 33« ; coUec- 
tion for the day. 6.07. _ _ 

S*'?* *!s3BSF r> "T* Itota these book, sre hy lb. -roe suthor. 

cii of ^f^^ aMinVm ^c y/iaxfX^^r^^^^^ 

Ja«s Cokla»d, Secretary. 



WiAtj Aoi Sn 

» . T lie "A gricullurist " tboik* they 
may be taogbt to' dnw aa empty wagonf 
when they are two years old, at thrse thai 
may do light work, such aa cultivating 
con or harrowing, bat the. ought |aot"to 



Ids prenmture des"lh. 'The eipbinatl 
of the book are so explicit and minute, 
that any teacher who baa never awn tbe 
.ystem before, can, .ith proper care ^ carry 
. ^chua along in it auccesalully. The lan- 
guage uaed ia clear and vigorouajand the 
iullitaalion. are simple and natural. 
Lin Bltow.— 1* Seoe» font*. Haibm 
a >n Oiaaa Poaais. Nttt York: B*rd 



be put to heavy work 
yean okL 

Wa.Da.-e The "Aaaerican A 
i«"decbuostraaoutbou«ndaol ^ 
this country tb* wce/Ia ran away with half 
the profile. Y*t with our hot aummer. and 
dry wind. w. ought to have the cleanest 
farms In tbe world. Mske an carneat 
elforttokUltha weed, ami rrnutc thorough 
werkofit. 

T A xa eood care of your health and 
that of your family. See that _ there ia 
! .otUng about tbe place that will breed a 
fever. Remember to above! pleat) of dry 
j earth Into the out-bouaea every few weeka. 



Id welt and 

lokhing oouM ha(>i*n to j deck with a trtwuly 
^raudpa -;it«l to maiiiiua the the nun rine out ol th< 
evening, when we went to tbe : early morning, and we 
> Wby,iiul«n T Iluiiry is a naturai- 1 Wnt-uth the wave at nieli 
' » upon the sea-birds ait they h 



the bout 11 



THE MISSIONARY'S LANTERN. 

Perfidy 



( h.. I. j Uwk a irip ap Into N* 

Ilia Ulin «UU), aied HUttfe MJV 

ticaUuu at. ■ 1 1 nga, all over Uhi country, ami 
Uk iv liaa Uret> a ureal di^Uy i>f Lniiillnj, and 
bnuu>lMi)d<L The »tldlm' demwiatnuloo, at 
I^rtland, Maine, Attfpa^a^Kjwai pci-Uapa the 
Ur^.t affair of the kind,' on thn Onnl 
akle. (k-iwral N . P. B*«ka. ■ rt tail >»■ 1 1 II I I , 
in Cavor of <Jre*U-y. 



Naahvillu have 

Tmk State V. 
t.;iila-r M. The 
the lt*utiultean aide, 

WtaT Virginia Iwa ro*lert«l 
nriM, mil rntittwl tlie 

Tim Itepuhlicana of SouUi Carolina have 
aolit, and are now ruardi.tf two ticket*. The 
re t( >.Ur€oi>venU.N. I k>ininatedT. J. Mo« aial 
tint hollers Ruben Tumliaou. 

Tint *>fcliera and .tailor. 'wk» were In Hie 




r Um « 



ruti.au! coiivimtio.i at I'itUbuii;, I'ewwylva- 
uia, iu a short lime. Many pnmiitient *peak- 
era will be ptvaeut. No douM the eoiiveitli-rti 
will deelarefur Oraiit -ml Wllaon. Tbtwn poL 
di.rn who are fur Oivtjey nikl Bn.w.i, are al*. 
t at Philadelphia, CMtpbtt 
Tmk It—tarr MM*, ratming Wtwren N. 
York awl I'rovld.nt*, It. I., waa wrecked 
St-MUiiljUMi, Coiui., Aujpiat Nth. Tin hi 



" • bb, dear ! I w'uli he had never seen 
at boat! ' said ntamiua. 'I expect U 
ill bo the death of him, yet.' 
"'Well, hed.it UQt inherit his nat- 
ural tanto troin you, that \* certain,' 
laughed graitdiat. 'But Women nreal- 
wayit nervous about the water.' 

"And tliat ia all. It U just mam- 
ma'a iiervouaueiw ; and I kmne nothing 
would ha[>l>eii lo me, getting in there 
and having a little sail; and it. Would 
so nice this afternoon and the river 
Its, away up by the bridge, like a 
ribnon among the oaks and poplars. 

"Nobody wot Id ever know any- 
thing about it, ei her; for, -of course, I 
abonld get back safe ; and I do not be- 
lieve there would! be any harm in it. 

** Hut, then, thtire is my promise to 
mother; there's uogcttinguround tliat; 
and it was tlte la*t thing ahe said to 
•loru ahe lui't home on Thursday, 
called iii«l to the carriage, and 
bcut brer one «'u e, and smooths! my 
hair, us she u I wit) a does when she talks 

.Ilarry my boy,' ahe said, 'I 
you to promise that you will not 
get inside of tl^at bptf until your 
father and I Ml home again.' ' 

o, imimma, I will not, certainly,' 
' . thoiigh 1 hated to bad 



rwietimes picked 
ter- ! ui» from the grass the curious little 
i is glow-worms, which have no wings, but 
me, ! which shine among the leaves like a 
ith > little s|«rk of tire. But these are very 
ii|«red witli the beautiful lu- 



te the 

ent kind, of fish, then life at. 
delightful. But when storms 
and the sky and water an- black 
the angry temi«est, there are vcrj 

who would not be glad to find them- 1 ininous insects which are found 
selves aiifely on land. Then, too, if any- . tropin! lands:*"* In some ptttl of 
one is sick at sea, and must lie long ', South America they are used as orna- 
days and nights in a narrow berth, or ' meats. The ladies imprison them in 
swing in a hammock, far from friends net-works of gatize.and weifvetheni in 
and home, you can see it must be a their hair. They shine in the evening 
very sad situation. i like hundreds of the choicest diamonds. 

Thousands of people die on the 1 They are also caught and attached to 
ocean every year. Sometimes the 'thcirshoes by travellers who arc obliged 
sailor-boy is blown from the high mast to journey in the night. They serve 
or knocked off the deck by a sudden the purpose of lanterns; and there is 
movement of the boom, so that he falls . no fear of their ever going out. But 




1 ■■' 



f 



at<tor~ ' inn! 




lltLumi, N. C, In iu tr«KihIe. A gutji of 
mm Lttely alUeked a Uoftsd ><-<•-• - <k>puly 
marxluiL Bad Wat Ma* nearly 
mum Unie fatally ahouthitc a frk-ml of 
Tlte police, eoiumlia-iouer aaya lie eaiiihit 

mtt Uie hnn, and aaka help ut U. H. 

IUL There la a call Tor martial law, iu mwm 
*I«wlca».ie«. there, 
k Barnard, of New York, cine of Ihe 
a of the late Tammany Hum, haa been 
it forbidileu ever 
tl» atato auain. 



lu.j-rful. luited 9rfm Mil 



I luid ! 
been a good boy,' 
she said, 'and ooidfNM a sintle (hi 
his mother would, have diiw] 

ofr* 

'"'Xo, I guess tt«>t, niuinnui,' I said. 
But I was thinking about the boat, 
and did not sis-ak Very |s»«itively. 

" Mamma held the away, and looked 
into my eyes. 

"'You gu«M iot? Arc you not 
tjiiite certain, llarr)-? ' she asketl. ■ 

"•Well, mammal,! have not done 
anything; but I hate thought about it.' 

af*ms around me,uud 



•Tell me about i 
And then I did) I told 1 



, I la. 



the boat and 
tfe.aud what a 



mg do 

-ible Ti 



alxmt 
lay arter- 
getting 



tage. The voice b reiki 
chorister croaks like a raven when he 
should sing like a bobolink ; the orator 
merely barks, and a tobacco bark is 
very disagreeable. 4th. I fear tobacco 
creates an appetite for liquor; it light* 
■e in the throat which water may 
put out— Auurirnn Agriculturist. 




When you see a boy willing 
strong drink, you may rightly supjaise 
tliat he will become a drunkard. 



atarcb. 1*71. 

W3,»i-t7. Thr put hUlory of toe: Bank I* ■ Rut 
trr of jut! prWc to ■ll-tru-leea and d^pm-Morn 
1-tuUotpronilae. Beloroia., 
wr .hall l» kbta t* rr,K.n »*,. 

The Bank pays six pir cent, 
i&terest 



ACCOl'.XTS TRANSFERRED, 



what like tli 
The ship has been atopjol, a dtmr i 



t or* the k 
ititifnl eaudle-tly of Jamaica. 
A g.sHl missionary waa called to gq 
B Dlght to see a t-»or sick Christian, 
a sky was covered with clouds, and 
irt of the hhv was very dangerous, 
be good man prayed very earueatly 
<Jod would guide him safely over 
mid went on very cautiously, with 
utati'in hand. As be was praying, 
atmosphere around grew gradually 
1 brighter und brighter, until a beau- 
. lu " 

Ih*m lilaowl: llio ilutitl« elul of the aliout him. 

..lank I,.,- r»ii»^l and tliv wffin ccmld imt havu nervrf hi» purfme laJt- 

«.|itly Waul into the nca. You ter;eml,whal waa more womK-rful "till, 
can «« the uiaa-r i«rt of the eoflin juat it ki-jit near him until lie had luased the 
«inkiu^ into the water. All the |eo- . danj{eroiw naul. and waa in a aat'e, even 
|,le on the «hi|i that ean W "I<iml from lath again. Then it new away, «M 
their dutii*, hare gathered to air the lie «aw nothing more of it. > ou may 
hurial. It very often bappena that la: aure he thanked Uod for hi« ineny \ 
there ia no iniutater ou laianl the vea- in ftending it. Do j oil think ho ever [ 
ael to attend u funeral. Then it in eua- doubtiaj who aent that light to him on ! 
tomarv for the captain to read the tliat dreary night? Xo : he knew it 
Ituriai Serviir of the Cluin-h of Etig- waa fnnu hia heavenly Karher'a hand; ; 



FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 

Company. 

A National Savings Bank, 

ESTABLISHED MARCH, IMS. 
• 

Chartered by tlte Govern- 
jiient of tlte United 
States. 

aiX PEH CENT. INTEREST 



Investments made in Gov- 
ernment Bonds and real 
Estate 




LAND FOR SALE 



WILLIAM S. ItjiW \KI>. 



JOHN T. BENTLEY, 



land, from 
heautifid 
•• For I kn 



book. Tllia 
ice. JIerciaa]«rt»fit 
thA my Hedeenierliveth 
dial! stand at the lattei 



lenibered hia 
OH) hel"! 



afterward, when he 1 
and darkneaa,he 
little eaudle-tly, a 



rxiKclTAL omen, 
W VS1II\(.T<)\. I). C. 



SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. 



KBKEDMAVS SAMMiS BANK. 



t NOPJOLK, 7a. BRANCH 



I step, I should 
din in ; but the memory of my 
10 to her.audl the thought that 
iw me, held uic Iwck when there 
nly one step betwixt me and the 



my lit -li shall I < 



itli< 



has fin- and souls, shot tld lo 



" And, when I l|ad done, I fouud 
mamma's (ears t'alliog just like rain- 
drop, on my hair, i 

•0,tnyebild,ltfcank Uod, I thank 



ished reading, the pi. 
hauleil in, and all v 
the sailors und | 4M >ei 
fore. But the w« 
leaning over the uid 
the dead, 



ai.-l I)- 



\iiil I, Um., thanked him tlien,frot 



my heart, that I d 



.1 not take that 



( Ikkat prejairatltma are bchig mink' at Ik 
tin, Tor tire mmtM$ "f U*o Km^ixira of (io 

V , , which will t ,i k early tlila OkWU! 

Ix Uutiliit, IralamL many of tlie jaair Iw 
U*» auAiring fyt want of Imad, U-cauao U 
Uiki-ra have betw on a atrike. There haa lax a 
aliauat a bread riot, many •■rxiplu liavina gone 
about the ■treita threaUiiiiig to break iiitu the 

E.n OLA 51) ia In the mid»t of a meat famine. 
Tlit: re an) not cwMkt mioukIi on Um IhUiuI to 
aupply the Diarket. The pricu ia very high, 
aud Um people are much excited. Meetlnga 
m« beUtg It. 1.1 ail over Uie kingdom, and manj-. 
fainiliea are going without meat, hoping to' 
bring down the price. 

It ia thought that the Board of Arbitration 
ai i ...... ... will award to tbe United 

avow #l.\000,000, in aettkmeut of <b 

done to Aincricaxi ahlpping, by veaaela fitted i C ' C 'J " m J ""f ■ ' I 
out iu Engkuai, during Um war. It in observed of tj«»ai 

pMUM to M imuiDio UJtrL* San.— . ^° his so d era,; U 
Prinoa Edward Ial»nd aoema W be inewwea* ui " ^ < -«» m « on . ^ r 1 

Ua deaire fur ajuMuUiun to the United BUUs. ' our great Kxeinplar, whib 

Tl»e general electtoa beU there on the 17th j m to duty, hath shown iu the way. ". Fob I ^ Y«~ I *etl " 1 1 a ^M*o "corner 
whether the province would U- , j ow m o 'Mi the divine! irOitiwUon. .QM JUchel, her mot he 

Two archltecU wer* once caadidatcs for ol)C|l nrv . The cabin 




TOBACCO A SPEECH FOR BOYS. 

I go against tobacco, because it goes j 
gainst me. I eschew it. I will not 
hew it. I will tell you why. Int. I J w 
lo not like the taste of it; it tastes 



NO. 116 MAIN STREET. 

Car«r */ GVa* Utrut. 

a. la I r. M. tnra nha Utnn, 



AJTD 

JEWELER, 
FORT MONROE, VA. 



FAflCY COODS 



A.. •» J 



•Itt, ud 



ooona. aoTloxs. 

U fAMVt ABTH.I.KS, aTATlOXE&Y, 
ntWrCMBKA rvaAliKa, coHBa, 

aaita w Ka, ami 



INUtaiXOTU. 

aia.«». auriu«4An 
Linita. ifinn uuons 



Cake and Confectionery. 



tUau I'rer^ut. 

-In^i" I' Kitai'lnlit-r tliat 
of acconi|ilistiii.^ 
lln who cxUb- 
n hia lid which h« 
toi guc, will apuear tbe 
prove the moat uaefal. 
re rative memory, an 
elmnient'tongne, ma^ U ilealralje; hut 
•nliglitened miml ^kI uniform life are 



iakm little .liltiivu.v «l,i ,v we live. . • ( • | 

'vlVaVd'twweX: 1 '^'''"'''"'' |[hc jhamjilon formal and ^grifullural Instiloit. 



BLACK LIN A. 

At the head of the pretty Valley of 
Xaoooehee,cloee hy the 1'hattaliiaa li^' 
Itiver, among the iiiountaina of 
ileorjriu, ia a W-cab'm occupied hy a 
poor negro family. 

On hearing that the mother wua 
sick, I went with my hilahaiul to ace 
her ; for our present home ia only 



folluwed a pan hy the river-aiile, 
ver ! and were aoon ut the cahin. A hright- 
lait ! faced little girl, whoaaid her name waa 
i Georgia, waa at the door with a 

^ i^wfwe'tTthi', and »aw Lina pn.p,*J 
M - an in lied in olio rorner of the room. 
Old Iiaehel, her mother, »ut hy the 
aiuar ulxt* Uomialoo, ™olUd la T .„ .rehiteeU weo( oaee camliil.tea for ,,...„ [„. The euliili conaiateil of but 
the m*U~. kjaa a~»-aWal»l «a*Wr. Le baililing of a certaii. Umplo.t Athena. „L n.HU. There- were two other Uala, 
al" ZrttjTSJZ The «r.t ,ira..KUi„ the cio.d very lean,. . a table, a few chail, and an open 

Z TuIuahLl u. wluJ. u» *Z.Zl 1 «lly upon the dllfcre„t order, of ardteet. dn^-r, where a tew Jiahca were kapt 
sirli«^aU.,(eoai/ai.pl«,»fpre»la c l»l aad ' ur e, aad allowed them in what manlier the ' «»«' lev. axe meconium* nin . 
hiliaU-hjr , ^ ahouM h. laid, The other, who thought, "^^^J^^ 

Waa» BUouuek uaiiaitook Ui Uka the 0«r. got up after him. obaerveil, that " wlut hia ^ < j Mt () ' m 

man aaaaa. out hum oockauiuaieal ceatna, Uw |, rot h, r had apoken, »0 coald do, "and . Mt worM ' ^ alig J grei> t, who 
an,iaaiUi „r.,il deelax.alllultUmr.-dt.aukl thu , he „„„ R »i„„ ,he C.UW. I wmlU | L .„ vv .,^, r I.,„ u 'a hVppili 

«heuU. Tha. f«, eld, tin, ol ^ u ^ ^ ^ th . t even [ t „ id ,„ nor , Do you thi 

^ut-oaut, and tlity o/ the Raman Catholic 

... ., - ban been replaced bj laj- 

b> bo dona by the 




taVeemurUia State. 




link you 



example, that even 
Boinetimea penetrated .ith 

couatrahied to bear ateati- " Oh, no, Mrs Dt, I shall never get 
well ; I am growing weaker every day." 



SESSIOIST OF 1872—3, 

0|«na October 1, 1872, at which time thoae desirous of admission 
present. . I ,| 

COXDlTIOXr! OK AUMLSSIOX: 



MI, HAISIDS. CURRANTS. CITRON, 
j ORANCCS. LEMONS. AND FRUITS. 



Should laj ! onlrr. ■ 



1. Sound hi 

2. Age not 
8. Ability t 



Div 



Total charge, ten dollars per mouth, payable half iu labor and half in 
cash ; those eighteen years of age and less are expected to pay six dollars pel 
month cash. . - _m 

Only the totally destitute are allowed to work out all their expcn*s. 

STUDIES: 

Tvl „,„nu. of ain.lv ia three years, and embraces the various branches of 
li.li), Nlatlieuintica. Natural Science, and History, 
the Science of Government and Moral Science, 



idy of Language |Kuglish), 
Instruction is eiven in the be.eu 

Bible Leaaona are «ivell weekly. . ™ *?\ Vvct u ixr.l >I ■ 

Tliere are Agricultural, Mia.hai.ical, and Commercial Courses, m which of lb. ver, BEST MATERIAL 
instruction is given by experienced teacher, iu the leading principle, ot ^^^J^™^^,.^. 

A hbaral uiacouat mads .brae alx or mora 



crlpllo.. al OTiaUr iwfltl prion. 

Safety Lamps, 

ircruun Sluatut lamps. 

sha.i™. tbluinr)^. Ulob™. Wlcka, at.., al»a>. o. 



JOHN T. HKNTI.KV. 



TtstttBsj QwW 



depertmeiita. 



For further information, apply to 
Haxftov, Va., Jul), 1872. I 



C ARMSTRONG, PHiuripat. 



i NORMAL SCHOOL PRESS, 





B,-n...l-l>). 

my) 



There l« .« 

' v,|,,.,.l»il nvl trouble 

With lender stude awl lovc-1,1 eye. 
Shu erants wane boon 0" ' ■* ., 

in uil»o "yfi w w y * - " 

What visions crowd *• yu" lI,fwl l 't*» 1,t — 

VVI«rtli^ya.|.irnlil».*bigl| 
Veres tH. you...- "can "> * „ 
' SS«ltS | l W » » Mi 
The attuWi llUiW sad lone, 

llcr thoughts lolf ""cred *" u * *'« U ' 
.•jarse. the grief " iU 7";. ,. . ,„ . 

n„„ «a.iiy ,i,i.,*..si--- 

And Hasten, with Mi strength and will, 

T.. ur/. and ,„ 
T «Uf..,„, '* 



rraayin 
tb.t nil 




naiuln will persevere 
_ '.g^ioe to ~g\ory, and git home 
|».,T.7iatlaal?' 

■<T.. . _■_ Ji - 1 , <q tell you more sboat 
,i„er v when lgrt there myself, 
lo matte n very Ixul start of It, 

..seeing that the 
v amused. propuscU. tu '" s 
they .hould KW (or * #* 
nonsuit together. After 
■marked to 111.- congrelra. 
behind lui4l not aii.wered 
■ snti.factorily a. they 
bey nil knew tlmt Ik- tad 

' for which ItaJ should 
! that Mat* lu>l con- 
few ques- 



iming. they .frnarkod 



nitty thati&x 



Uland I will' ls*.k is n striking proof or the depth of 

,° ' tr „.. piety which . life "f sclf-acrincing 

good works, in well »tt«l to develop : 

.. The winter of IMC., Kl.ler Smith 
.pent in Kentucky ; but in March foUow. 
iog be unnle bis mrni.gemenu to return 
to Missouri He seemed to have a prc- 
ii„a,i- ; o„ i *• time that he would never 
„,,. 1,1, friends ill Kentucky again-, yet 
,l,e anticipation th.t he would soon be 
with Christ, whom he haJ faithfully 
for more than sixty years. Midi hi 
serene ehe.-rfuli.ess. and lie loved o talk 
of liis decease. H. enlU-d for the last 
lime to see the friend who. was then en- 
gaged in ,m-l»ri„g his memoirs at A .1. and. 
near Lexington. Ky. II« spoke of In. 
prols.blc death ill Missouri-of the dl.|s- 
117. . '. L. ..r Ua , hi, . — of 1; 



angel music »o«ided turougu 11* tJtie«, 
u wh.-ii tb.t lifeJess.raaiigU*. fona wan 
lying in the ricli mui'i tomb ! " iiiit the 
voice oriiwl ptercM iIk- glwnn Hid nqut 

or tbe grave ! Angiltt atU-nd upon bit* 
ond birtb ; with a glorious escort, lit 
passes upward in his chariot of cloudf 
awl enters iu through Uie everlasting gate 



0. nn per ;trtrf . 



The Eum Tax. 

SLS UIBS.OX* AND SCHOOLS. 

; since; the Sew York "Trib- 
inwd these startling Igures : 
.minisBiooer Wells report* to Coo- 



■ludid lu-cordin if to auk him 
* u .hcIuiik 1 is call * 



,„ u- mmU at bis i m M" 

1 uk lHUlsjytl sum.,e 1 with ten- 
P«Mt« older frielKKth.-i. 

wi M i<o«4 by him for fifty 



, ev,.rl.,t,„ g gate. , - ^ ^ ~ ^ 
Those door, were closed when Adnm fell ^ ^ , dta ,,„ of lhe 
thev now receive the Conqueror of <n and j;,,^ ,he value of the Honor, re- 
death. And. glorious thought '. they are tailed b\i them over their counten, and 
still mibnrml 1 ami you. ami I. and all that drank where sold, is a. SiSj»» J 
follo. hi,,, in life. -hall one day enter -Amount of in,le.ofre..,l liquord^ 
through the gate. i„.o the everlasting city New fttt^^r^SS 
ufoiir (ioo.— Ohio niul llllnoi*. I ' 

In the oilier S1»U» and TemlOrien , COT.1M.WO 

All lulflllgeBl phW With «"> W* In all <tV»*«M» 

llgeut Sntf r. .. rlK . .m-,,, v „lu. of the liqubra^drank 

l.nme 



PORT MONHOK, 

Old Point Comfort, Va. 
JENERAL FOF.WAMING, 
FIRE 3c UFB 

INSURANCE 

Agency. 



.uui.lr, 



D II,. | 



■•pj^«i(4i».' 



,|.wi..,. e,t,-net' fr.in the life of 
|,„ Smith, f iuliiiiiidi. WJI.MWH 

„ very inuwlnl way. the M 

,i weirfkalw the s.iunduess of dis- 
,1 ;„epiel.v..f heart of tin*- .l>-' 
rve in the saetVll ministry: 
marled that Jufa l.el""'l, '* 
,„pnlar pr.a-.ehe.s ..f hi. day. i. | 
m l on-*i'f the nWM ece -utriij 
J J , i,,,,, „f „„!,, was at llr. 
|"i"n,ii'i»ter by the ehoh-e "f 
,„.i„„'..-ii,..,. ofthel.il"' 



II ! 



...pleapis- 



„. .iistinlame uf the l""" v "f 
,tioii to which In- Uloiigisl'. 1 1 |, 
,,„ll,t..rliis.lcl«irliir.-fr mi tl«- 
In- elmrches ill Virginia, he «» 
WlllU!, in gi»l fellowship Will I 
ether right or wroiHt lw "l>" lv 
lo l.lieve that the inl|aul:i»» Hfn 
the Vm ties, in uueUnt UtW .. ' 
, eoufer iiri-aeiilo.l. gins; ..ml ., 
, , „,,„!). „,eh a.-ere|....i.yinllfe" 
,„w. w.'s in itn. lfXjr 1 rlkless I 
bull; irovillborbteit. Mis brclli. 
,1 him m.-st earnestly, for the 
.Vkc ..r"|ieiic. , to i iilluil >o ordination k I 
t ie hand, ..1 the ministry ; and. tiiially, to | 
he ptWrWtnl thil top! 
,-tlKt.ljr "J" II"- PUT"** 
,e ,pi.sii.,us whieli they 
innliou, and 



gratify 



I tin 



lei, I tU 

■The "'I'le-bt lerv colld-ting "f 
„„,,, Cdiinist..'.,.. called, the* 
KiluUtl f'l the ..nlinatioii arrived, am 
h It cane a mnUttuib of issiple to wil 



The ■ 
ral Pi 



agd burying Ids Cue i" his hai.ls 
■si their niovcmelits. The I'resbytei 
lit , I toeombict the examination 



■■ I;: .lyl. r. • ltr,.lher l.el„n,l. do >oil 
not Mttrc that Uwl chose hi- M i" 
Clirist Is-forethe RlUIMltltioA oi" the world r 

•• MnU ( Im.king up). • I know not 
brother, what liisl was doing liolorc In 
da-Ian to make this w,,tld.' 



- Ul 



. do 
,d a l—.plt- 




,.r n„ 



,rld. there feel I 



. my brother. 1 do „, |d, aid forests 
,. it lo Is- my duty I" in marvelous sph 
the Itilteh, for insUinee. for 1 arose wtthowt a e! 
When the 1..T<1 s ut the world of ite-Jhi 
prmeh to everv laition. lie There i» a brilba 
nughl the... lo talk lo all»ort...r pcoptol and it clothed tl 

„ talk I'utoh. holv mount ■ lnsp.n-1 «,th 

I . , hn .ccmc.1 to hear the very <.. 

mther l.elnn.l, von the glorincd «I«.kc OOOCa-ralng the deee 
. , i - -n .1 >,, li,h at den 



,. f.,r th 



rank th.w tbrowi. 



a thci 



r»..l" y 



aalMti 



Ulalid. tl 

' •• />f,i»o*. -No, broth 
they could not wax woi 
Borne of them do. The devil i 
t!i„:, totally dcpmvrsl 



l. lieve. brother ••/.,■(,.;, I. 1 Sometimes I think I do 
...talK depravisl" thru agall I dou't car 
r: if they were, gets the > hole of them. - 
and worae. n»' - DpOO *la,«M l'resb.vt 
worse ami rcpotM as before. r» 
prise of l.elnnd, " 



,iuk.I,lo:and the charms of.lrainatir art. to (lethscmane .,,„„, „,.| ,,„„„„,, to the steps for his • .„„ u .„ r ,i„|. ,l„. ,,,„„trv and the MktMalVWI. 

if the devil and to the cross. Copls and m,.ike« and n „ „,,, ,,,1.1. »e would. w : » the favor of Ood „. 

I hammers lav around and, amid the angry When nrrived at the l«>st-.,il,.e. l.n.wn b|rH% , h( , w|mb Sou i h >m _ 

lham.n.r i.n .,■..,, ,,„.,i,-|,e »„la„ t- home. I ,,. „„„ lr ,,,i„ ; .„ fiolrn hy W 



umh r. making wives 



tssnlac riMsnpa ass Mall Train oi 



ph. 



■■■1 In 



be. 



queatfonn that will embrace all th, 
aabaUr.ce, I will »«k, whether y 

o> la-lievetUal sinners an- Juslilled hythe l_ _ 

ighteousneas of Christ imput.-d to them r 1 k*a*X 

» UlauJ. ' Ves, brother, provided they ymrjbave ill 

ill do right tl.cnWIves-, hut I know of and, beforti (leal, I 

o righteouaneas that wiU Justl.y a man at I was hifore vo 
T that won't do right himself;' 



to onilnation. After they had lin-shot'iM .prh.g from hfs death . my he, 
him in due form, he ..id : - t£ from his wo.n.ds , my gb.rv from h 
1„,..|„, „, when Peter put hi- -hauic If tbsl forsake him not. I eanin 

, ,*■ Look them olf, they Is- accepted. If thorns press not Ills leu. 

\ 1 . .. .. . L .e i.i.i ' ..I... I i.,o, m-vi-r wear a efai, cL-ri 



Tht 



kes him home ; 
inderful horse will take Ms 
.'eustoimsl place in the ba: 

"' or'l'iitr'aml'.mttell 

thev had before j but | pies. I can never wear 'a crown of L-lory. > „,„,,,,„,,., „ f 

II hands on my head, \ Now tn the grave he lie. ; he^ must con. ^ ,. 
m as big 



,. , „_d, with Ihe whole t 
... would multiply a hundred fold 
nn.-innan i ntei prise of tb . 

we have one dollar for wl aW ltlM to 

men r . ... n ,< r.- tt. u-and the Hq.-cr 
1 um r SLi ... , lie for ilestroviug am! 



III. wrue nones ( ■ 
Half the interest, dealers 
irkable 



i The .loor Is-twecn us and heaven cannot 

q „cr death, or 1 must . ecp <^'V" ^ -. ."(. fc. WDO ' g js dels ts- o,..,,.-,!. if thai ...weon u. and our feb 

th.sre ever was a l ine when all the harp- (nii.ATt.K is In who .an c , l,,„-nien Is shut. 

, _ oe.o.v ,o. -r- -. *T ' " m „„! ,„,t 01 ,e note of than he who cloea them. 

ThJkblliwing catract from the same of heaven wi re atui, ami no. , ^ 




JIS i° «^ CO""- Cc "«~ 1 

SawU.. Vs. l JOtlM V EHH1LUOS. SortoO., 
vaswr" H. rnoKaWJa, 




oh in omnibuses In ami 
Island, some in ■ mrer vet been aide 
I abate Bp tin* Hudson, j tkm. Kvery year, tin- crowds 
Some of ttww men newl four hours every ' entering ami leaving tin* town. 



j Brooklyn nnd on Long 
Ljirfw Jeneyi and MMne h 



ilj h.T. 

that 

of people 



Fur Hid hwI i< ovattthat iUUnJMn, 
And thlngl are i««t what tlmjr Honb 

Life in null ! l.ifc U eaiiifrt ! 



the third city in the Vnion, «a» then a to took when it U dune. No doubt, it n il! 
plvcof smallimiwrtJiiic-e— iiut those l«.:itH 1* a wonderful bridge, then. It willcro.w 
the DegSnnlagoTthe moat Biiecessful the rirer by a single snaii of sixteen hun- 
rent In the world. Jdred feet. It Ivgina. on the New York 

lion of boats on the FuitooVaide. at the City Halt, riaw hya gradual 
Kerry - i« ownexl by the Brooklyn Unlta approach of We thousand three hundred 
Ferry .Company, who carry forty millions mid eighty-one feet in length, ami the 
of passengers from chore lo shore, in a -in- Brooklyn wii!«< by an ajHtrOOnh «n* one 
gleycar. Nearly U-n millions an- carried thousand eight hundred and eighty-one 
frota one eily to the other by Uw other fret, till the height of t lie bridge, 



.rid and aee but ray little. They walk 
rough tl«- street* with their eyes on Uk 
uuwL If tlwv have been to si e a Is-antiful 
jd*-a|>c\ or K-atnhuti the working of r, 
uluery in a factory, or visited a eolkcti 




, •• S.a-ideaud Fireside. rhe Gulden Leg 
I iodi" "The Song of lliaivntha,' 
Court-dun of MiUs StWtUi.H '1 



IWddpof Mu> Standi*!,,* -Tale* of ^ " r ' unjUl. ,nj ,« mws, fit *,,r,t-saiK p. ,,,,g,< or tw.Mn,*.cd sad 

a Wayside Inn," - The IMvine <W f " r '''! ^"l' 1 " "-n fore. Uats. wore nlnsed lo carry ,«>^,g..« 

to* and -The New K:, ; da..J T;*gc, . JjjLJ^ '^1^ Sl^ 1 !/^.-!^^!^^!^? 

Tlu* »w York nd Brooklyn Bridge, Bp J < ^Jj 1 ^ 

Near York City hna long Iwen too nnr- from j.he city to 
row a plaeo tor all Ihe people who do bun. 1 time, one of the 



Tim Xew Tork nd Brooklyn Bridge. mn^lijp^'^^.i!!''^^!^ ln mlXfcrt hilton, having applied 

the tttruiu-cnginc to river navigation, and 
presented the steam -ls>at lo nn astonished 
world, cstaldished a line of steam-ferries, 
between New Yurorand llrwklyn. ' Tin 



ir homes. For a inng 
of the Ipreat ipjratlooa in New 
there. People who are in the city York bM been w|«at is railed the transit 
igh the middle of the day to alteud problem, 
to business, for Ihe moat part, <kj llotlhitik 
of living near their store* or^ olllcea. ' New 



**IIojlV can Ihe thousands who 
a w*v» pitng Mill of aad oomtag*rnto 
York W ]jr«rtided for?" All the 



,nt enough compared with 
Uk- boat* now Mged ; for Brooklyn, now 



tnom. ut. that the Imp- wall must be one of 
the plan of the great hrn%e thai is to be 
built betffeon New York ami IWklyn. 

This i». I think, a very phawaMl |4rtnre; 
and the UilMin-s and pCOpk iu it took 
quite natund; hut no one in looking at it 
should forpet that the like has never tain 
seen aiiywbeiv. U is only a representa- 
tion of the way theyreat bridge i-ixptvltsi 



th. u-.di» thai in a fe« years other means 
ofeommunieation will have to Is- devised 
to aeenmuiodatethe eitks. 

First understand ; then argue. 



them alsuit tltrir business. 

-A habit of olKerratum is gpod for all. 
It will aave thos*- that • 
a haul knock ifi their Journey through lif 
Jt will provide for them many a joy iinf. lt 
by others. / 





». o. liwrwyo, MkN 

H IV. BLAKE, *•» 
J. r. B. MAloHlAI.,, tmjm m*—*": 

..nut ONE W»Li,»» 

TeeK-iet. «-.••..-».• «■ •*• 




b«i»ca-d«.<m.»o™ . CM 

ran e»e| two. The wrm. ~™d 
law hn mM; ahaothd iu food 
»na ctcdhl >g bilU at the How. of the 
oniployere Where ea«h he. been paid, 
if the rati ww It cent, per day, the 
Uborera h ire hid to and thenuetre. 
•nd farail «,ud|»y from $2 to »» 
perrnontl for hone. not. It hi. been 
the boast 

labor cost 

With k .lit v lire, doubtful pay, and 
in: y of the poor-how. ahead. 



' fflUoV»/erm r.r*~w" ■*..««•<"• 
Wrf and «»... 

tE? 'iZlX'^f^M chin,ry.n^y«« : dit,U 1 .V iJ wn ; . 

S^'id £ SSlliSM wper. I 1 Und hold :n hire been .(templing to 

w»ea.dinan«wi..«««.. / -,~ EXtrtU vast elate, for better twicee. 



the ex-lU c In. lucked the stimuli., of 
hone. Tlee*eet.of the w«r,of win* 
••Otwerve, »^k.»*Attagty,hi» 

been the <! struct ion of fanning capital. 
Without fenoe., etock, t"» or mi- 
credit, the Virginia 



bold thcti Tlrt ealatce for better price* 
Firming trithont *»J* :e»p.tel hm 
been ui*p nntible in Virginia « elee> 
where. " he owner, eoold not .fiord, 
under Joe ■ nunuemeot, to |«y the tifc- 
gro li >ing|«-.g»t o"* '• ,h * "*g T " *»:g»- 

" p the mulling short erop? 



r' aaoaexuw "--J — - , is , 

bj U» duuxh to totb «~~- . able Wl , ... 

ZS„^^tr'r"^'L"!.r fc The vanity of Norlolk ^ 



b tier-opportunity of judging 
' provident or 
f tide-witer 
the 

hive fumjUhed wAwthing to be 
lent with Thedeno.it.of the 

»uleio»likhui«i«j»i»»™.!» . . 484. jg y M r, for the laatewren year.. 

Beiide. t am, i Urge number hive in- 
VMtedro4>oy' nnomw,rf,he ' ,rown ;" n ' 1 



heakl I* se* by checks, P<»"»f 



For further b.r..™albm, addrem 

J. f . B. MarBken, fluliaBM Jfaassar 
— f 



HAMPTON, (H-TOBEB, 1871. 



, The Labor question la Virginia. 

An article on thin subject in ^''« i f» vVi ling to" work for fair wigca; 
'l Country CJentlcuuin," by a highly I :„ „„, j olu fo better hi. children'" 



cnmpini» to 
in. a m oyitcr canoe. 
of I'hesiijeake Bay from out end 
tothootler. TWboatsiroownedby 
negroes neatly, whoso families keep 
pigauul »ultry around rented hovels 
on the t ink*. Ill ill thew hninblr 
etitcrpri* «, the negro dUpliy. an »" 
liwly different .pint from the Indi 



lie in an. - . 

inti'lligciit and fcnterpri«ing <ili»n or mmlitloi in life. Hi. w»l for «lucu- 
Norfolk. b> no able ind kindly that wl tion would ncarci-ly be believed by 
1 ■Shave not witneMed it ll» 
in biuinc* are neually the 
I j mult. iirfan ignorance .lire to be cured 
'"fy'f by ux|ier once, 
the correcttie»s of tho view* preiented, ,-\t m \, 1M been mid about the inbcr- 
ThomipnriorUyof'Mliethinl^gbayal cut thievfwhiiee«of thenice. In 
net," Ihw been p 
Colitinunt.. 
of the thinking 



cen proved in warVKi both cx|«-ritm e have occurml a iiuiiilair of 
ai-l-„ i. ii.» .„,»ri»riti <•'"- '" «"' ,|if }' o.ttlcrltcmptatioii, nor 
. Alike i» the i»u|ieriority ^ r ^ the .ligbtelt proof tliutlhe 

iking plough. « o iuvif(> 11C „ j, •„enp„hle of i high .tandui-d 
to the test of th'n on onk- ot - |„ )1K .„ y . WlicncarttaFcouiwaguin 



attention 

Normal School Farm. Let the 
teat lie applied to the .Whnlo of tid. 
Water Virginia, and to the Old IJomi 
ion generally, and wo ha' 
tion a. to the cxcelleuco of the mull 
aa coiitra»t«l with that of uneducat'' 
labor. We publuh the entire art id 

HU " Camtlry denllcuuin,"— In ymf j | ( , 
iwuuof Ailgual^,"(>baerver"rlaltiwn 
decrcaae from 1HUU to 1H70 of over bf { te 
per cent., in the agricultural 
tiona of tide-water Virginia 
view i. a partial one, inaainiic! 
writer confiuoa hia attent 



Ta> naidener of the kdiea win re- 
cently taad. • donation to th. Virginia 
rWklv^eheol Union .bonld bav.Tieen 
printed Wreatkam, Maat, inateid of 



Ike Need, of the Soath. 

The Southern Agricultural Pre* 
e«tl*nooiWvadvo«tiligtbee*iH»h- 
ent of rmnafactorie. in the erjttoa 
State., inatead ot bei ng,aa they now are, 
at the aierey of .peculator., who .end 
their crop. Kiai. thoaaaad. of f»iU» » 
Vie made into cloth. H » ekinjed tliat 
they hive every natural facility I 
— any amount of water at hand. 



■a>i.l>niinwmiw»o««eoarfevulaetaaa 

one la wbleh I have bean teaching, 
laeia IS a IB feet, and, at the time 
entered It, we. wlUMet . deal, 
ard, or Mat. of any kaad. I flrat 
•niat to work aad amd. nana temporary 
aeau aad a . rk ai g leak The rooea wa. 
very eold,e*d the Mholar. wen ahiveriag 
aeoatme. Then eremed to be ao other 
way bet to ctoae achool and report 
aoeditiaai of teaaaje » r ■ 
But: ee aceoad thoeght, 
that I had aa old etove at home, which 1 
might aae. go 1 bronght It to the achool. 

rough St of it, by pul- 



■aattee. 



-oe emar ^ , 



need'the population that maaimvtem- 
ing woidd bring to then), amj tim baatr 
ocaa atimulu. that would follow aaek 
enterpriae. Diveraioed furaiing i. ah* 
•■Ivocated— more gram and atock and 



leal cotton ; alao the. dlvleion of the atl that 1 cao to Introdi 
Urge plantation, into .mall farnja. All oca frienda. Wa 
of thia advice i. undoubtedly good. 
The South need., and moat hive, some- 
thing different from the preeent phuV 
item to ever be either a deaira- 
to emigrate to, 
o-perooe. We notice that 
. „ the paper, are advocating a 
better and cheaper claaa of Uborera, 
and are trying to get the ChineM 
there. Here i> where they ire aadly 
' . Better inducement, will 

better laborer.: and if they 

in immigritiou that will 
buy land, nine children, 
■cliool-faotiaee, cultivate 



iac tin cane, and Bolder ountai 
which eaaily unite, with the i 
the fruit, and formal prjiaouoi 
tore. Even if aolder were not i 
would not be well to eat fruit. 1 
incaaed in tin. Undoubtedly, 
peraone have been injured by ao c 
Gtaaa jar. an the only one. that a 
be need. 

Roam j*i> Ftsc« Coaaaaa.— If there 
u any one thing which 1 bate mora 
than another about a farm, it i» to 
have the road, walk., and fence corner* 
filled with brtnh.and weed.. It ia 
from these place* that the Canada thU- 
tles and other noxious weans become 
ecattered over the farm ; end who doe. 



ting the pipe through one of the window, raftered over the fan . 
I am glad to eay that it ha. done me good not know that weed, in road, or Wllkt 



aawlee. 1 wa. 
la June, before I 

wtHcaaag-axigh, 

from thirt , -eight to three, 
triad to teach my scholars not only to 
be attentive to their hooka, but alao to 
keep thipiilvee neat end clean. lAVonot 
muaae my aratltude for the receipt of 
year paper. Rert aawured tuet I ahall do 





1 of the country, all 
I ; while, even with manufac- 
turing, an influx of Cliineae would 
perpetuate the caate, degrade Ubor, 
discourage all desirable immigration, 
and be generally ruinous to enterprise 
and the growth and prnaperity of the 
South. |— Gtliforniit Agriculturist. 

J 8l»plleily of Style. 

People who uae big wonla and a . 
pou. elyle always g« b.ughe.1 at for itj 
ami liitple who are not friendly to 
tlie ooiureil people often . lore suj b 
apeeche. and cha'rfre them to tho 't nig- 
gera " they call tliem. Pray me to 
it that ho such style as tint m tolerated 
among the atiidenta at Hampton. The 
higbeatlelylr of the Kngliah language ie 
plain ami aimple, and moaUy compoaed of 
ahort, Saxon wonla. That waa Daniel 
Wctartcr'a atvle. ami ia the atyle of all the 
heat writer, and speaker.. A Faiaan, 



and not till 
it be decided whether llllev 
inherent in them than 



Mr. Eiitor:- Hack latemt i. num.. 
feat.-.! In the new Virgfnm SondayJSchool 
Cnioo. A number of new acboot. h.v. 
been organised, and the working, of the 
Union .re, thua far, very encouraging. 1 
deeire to acknowledge, in behalf of the 
Caion, a Urge donation of book, -and 
papers from the Coogregatioaal Pnblialting 
raociety of Beaten. Maa«.; alao a ' — 

■ er of (ajpie. of that beautiful 
paper - 1 Apples of Uol.1." from the ttlrer- 
aide Pica., Cambridge. Maaa. Theae gift, 
have been a great help in the work, ami 
were very thankfully received wherever 
diatributed. 

Buaineaa at the Prerdman'a Bank has' i l( . nrt 
been nnuanally good for the last mouth. 
Many of our .depositors have drawn out 
tlieir money within tile past aix months to 
provide themselves with homes, .nd m.in£ 
more are saving it up for the ensue pur|Njae. 
Our deposit, arc slowly but ateadily in 
cnaaamg frum month to month. 

Many of our people are ignorant of the 
precise nilea and expressions of business. 
A depositor came in the other day and 
aaked to have au " accaaion " plaecal on 
hU book. Aiiotlier deelaml hia birtlwiay 
always came on the "third Saturday in 
JMjiine." Still another, wiahingtcknow how 
f ^ much interact hia money had gained, asked 
libw the " aprbuta " were getting alpng. 

We hav e on our hooks the nam™ of over 
two hundred different aocielies organize,! 
>ug the colored peoph 



art a aure mark of slo venfmeas on the 
part of the owner! Remove ill the 
broah lad weed, from the fence cor- 
ners and roadaidea; hoe aad rake y 
garden walki, and iee what a w< 
ful change it will make in the 
appearance of yonr place, 
very bad hat U to an otherwise 
dreaaed gentleman, weedy walk, 
road, ire to a good firm or 
When I wi. i boy, my rather 
me to hoe out my row, which 
to the center of the road, or ideate 
the fence, not pennitting the 
and gras. to innuill' 
that portion of the t 
crops. — Rneal Sew Yl 



•»« baa fit baae SBBAhM la a 
I aaal aaatbaaf ot aeaaxmf ma aerrH. 
nowla, taat of the Ami la I ami ti- 
lt fa tmragBa, aa.iiLi , 



a neal at Ike lama _ 
kmaaaB«rlkm»alaw ini|iii trim; 
J amrtea aaal taa l»o ribax a 

a— .»• Ike mpuio saal paloaa 



a of talaarapkhaj 1" tba C 



1 

Ilia, ix PbACt or ! 
hardly any family thi 
away enough fable I 

at leant a half dozen I 

familiea complain that they eaniiot 
afford to keep liens, who neveribcleas 
keep a nuisnliee in the alnpc of a dog, 
who doe. no giaal, mid cult, tbcnl more 
}thun woulil a dozen good hena. If 
— in well till they will rarely go 
away from homo, while a dog ia gin 
eniliv a tmul.le to the whole neighbor 
horif. Who ever anw one tlmt waa 
not a iie»t miming acroa. the newly- 
inmle gunleii, mid sticking his noae 
into even thing! Kill off the curs, and 
give the food to the hena. We wiah 
there was a tux of oik- hundred dollars 
• dog in the country. TltoWe 
that are of value as wntch-dogs, could 
hcnstailHxl ', while tlichoat of snarling, 
dirty cum would give place 




if 



from varkma parties. Who bar. got them 
an aAvaruatog medreia, ana the Dapmttmnt 
baa hitonaad (hc-emL-r* aaal. manafarlnaara 
tbaraofto reapome tn iaqmrma si n aim | M.r^aT 
nam. that If aa J buafneea or atfcer card la 
tbrcaaxk «B« amils witfe wnttaAliraetionaort it, 
the j will he required Bo pSJ fall letter | 



Thia 



ively tothe four |irodiict*^— wlicat,cdrr|, 
tolmouo And wool, mill makes no allow- 
ance for the divcraina of the oW 
Uborera to other branches of mduslry. 
inch aa lumbering, the culture of gni- 
den vegetable, and of peanuts, fishing, 
oyatenng and shop-kceping, wlticll 
have dovoluped rapidly, and in which 
the negro think. he can do heifer tliup 
on the pUnfotioit. But grunting fife 
general accuracy of tho statement that 
the i*r«»acfa of Euntern Virginii hue, 
i uoraiidcrabljBBtenmiied.theexpl.iintinii 
of "Ohseri ™ i. worthy of .a prrar,! 



The C.miuilga Panel 

. To Sir. Beeoher'. utterance, on thia aub. 
The power of religion Ice*, in the •'Chrieti.n tnlon," everyone 
night to bear tiia.li Ibe , should Buy ^».e», until the battle or the 
of tno race \v ith 
rc.-wd intelligence, the nc 
;lenrly pei-cetve the '"Jj*-" | Tllc L» of „,„ ^ ufal M ^ Cm . 
.raying and .tea hug. Wis l » . p u „. „„ jn ever) . 
Kiwitive tothe opinioi»<rtj!; )o » „ for , io ,„ it it iB t icU A 
o|s,n ... Any attempt at do Bc ri p H i 



a- ri ea, their standard of comltlct 
,t ak > be higher; and with it their 
inlolcrai ceof tin at who hrine reproach 
tiioit th ir ehurel.ca At Hampton, 
mair Fofflree. Monroe, isin iimtiliitinn 
founded upon the idea of nclf-help. 
Beeidea flat Kngliah branches, indua- 
frieaarc augl.t.sueh aa printing, houao- 
latiutuie the use of thcowing-nmohiiie, 
and the rind of agriculture adapted to 
small furtim. Wereit poaaiblc lor "Ob- 
server" o vi.it tliUin.tilutiun,tocon. 
shier tin) .tarllng point of tlunw stu- 



dents, 



brought up in tho atruighteet sect if ] 
politico! Ikmrhnnisiit. f industry aial : 
•kill," say. "Olaorvcr," "are alone 

few and tiir between. No 
whnolse sjon hasagain(u«». 
out the : svuth, india army nf 
i. in the Held, we hope oor " ' 



Tfle shrewd and nuty little paragraph, 
of the famjadgn P.pw »n 14 by-Mew." 
In a double Berne ; for no mponalble intel- 
lect is expected to rn.knowle.lg. their per. 
, entage. They eonte anonymously; they 
. _J for ■ J|e £a Veavi ao sign ; and when the ocoa- 
rled re and (or Ubor, I think h<- ,„ mu r their being turn paaaed .way, you 
' grossly aggrieve aad 



id tn Wlfneaa their i 



uul.1 < uifeaa that the material wa. 

orlh w irking up for aranx place in c 
ulitical edUk» F.ia Pur. 



a lirgu negro populate 
tlian tluay enu.in Africa." 

The logical consequence* of this tit 
ory .re, tlmt tho negro cau 'liavo i 
ruuee of usefnlunB. as a citizen ; that 
pfoswrity can ouly rcttuii to Virgin 
aa h|iq get. rid of her preaont lit 
that the extinction of the negro f 
Virginia Brat, then from the Unit. 
States, the West Indies, and (nil 
from Africn, is tin: condition of ml van 
inent in civilization in thoae places 
•pcetivcly. • ^ I 

It mua't be aslinitlcit that such •■»«■ 
olraakma it. theae an ill advance of 11* I 
adetinite ex|vrieiue in teiu|«r.te Uti- 
tadaa Tlw laij«lw« views nf»Obacrf i A»ir 
ler 'aara aaipprirwm only hy a-x.ni.fa. rlcal .if I iog. It i.tbefc.hion. 

tropicl will !«■ I a. of it after el.vti.ni. There 



Set. m encou 
whicli v o beg. 



drawn from onmitrica .."be 
abuiHlaluH. of total rwcvli.de. the i 
•ityof ion-thought, »n.| where nowhii 
rare has ,- vcr worked out the problem « 
Belf-jfovommcnt. Arrwirlenceof amti*. 
fonr yean in tide-water Virginia, h* 
iven me a far more nvorable view i 

ca|Bihilitic. of tlie negro 
Ooaerver" entertains, and with yo 
' <ion , I will note Mime of f he e 

that t he moat alsuild t hit t . 
be done with the negro i. fo dri< 
away from a' government wh 




w'ould he futile; but all aenalble, klndl 
just ami trutliful men know it wel. 
hudder - at its approach. It U 




ib r to work for us. 
numberi in every community who 
would b i glad lowelcbmo the " Work, 
man'la. > monthly vi»itor, if they were, 
once (nf oducud to it. Until lately, 
ml* irlpthm lint has it.cre.uval rap- 
idly ; an 1 nur preaent doaira is to cloee 
thoHrat fearofoorexiBtenort with proa- 
tncouraging a» time . with 
our newspaper life. 



ia no tu dure of the preaent political 



are consigned to 



whoa. eateaaee^Ueiw '"a" nude "he.! 
coarteav, upright men their truthfulmraa. 

Mid Chriatians ~> : '- < 

nonce. An end 



tic relations mm 
aortatitiea must r 
Where ia the ca. 



iiitereata" of each < 
banking committee of thr 
the aocicty. 



Iby 



The bank U the headquarter, of the 
colored people, and all mattera not In kee|v 
iUa their Idea, or propriety arc 
it before ua for examination. 

\1. L'lioMnaroau. 

Huaptoa So aaal School. 

KCCORD 0. GRADCATxa. 

Nancy Kllison, of the claaa of 11, waa 
married on the 29th of August to 
Merritt IS- Wallace. They will 
teach during "the winter, probably 
ire Mecklenburg County. 

George Tayl. 
University. 

Jame* Field, i. still teachi „ 
Lincoln School in Hampton, whicli 
l.a. thU' vear a Urge number pf 
pnpiU. Au classmate, will bear 
with regret that hi. house, with 
almeat all it contained waa burned 
on the night of Se|dembei 

Meet of the graditate. of '72 have 
been recommended tn situations in 
Virginia, and we have heanl from a 
few of them einco they began thei- 



has entered Howard 



imefill ami less 
J'outtiy .Slanttiird. 



troubleaome tads 



Bbes.— Beea consume 
Urge qiiuutitiea of water when Jmild- 
.mbiind mining brood. Want of 
i» one of the .-alike, of dy 
arnong banv A bucket or 
tilled With water, with a few p 
old eouib or ati..k« for .the l«e. t 
alight 




atiuks Tor the law. to 
.... an.1 drink in aafetv, 
should be kept near the hivea.-.V. /(. 
Journal. 



card is three locbea by a 
osakeight inebM to idae, made from I 
qmdlt7 of eanl-boord, and b. ot ■ 
mOar. A border <af aerml-woak , 
Ui. ada*. wblh. ba Uaa an» slgbt-haaa • 
ia a very h a nd s ome -tarn p, eoaalaliae 
of bbifty amarebM wak star, ai-i « 
wUh ellnUcal seroO week. The aa 
laaas cent, aad Ike color of Ibe a 
aalvM brawn. T/.e Iraawiptkm ia 
"t'oilad Stairs rsjatal card— wrtu. aahlraaa 
..„!, on thia aide, the meesB|r> a. Ike .aba. " 
Below are rakal Unaa, wb.br Ik. reveni k. 
taaak. 

apened 



Otto 



W.l 



WutTRW 

Whitewash ina.lv Iron, the following 
receipt ia said to. huve lieen natal very- 
sneecssfiilly on the public building, at 
Washington : 

To make whitewash, or cheap paint, 
wh icli will la«t ml wood, hrick, or .tone 
twent v or thirty years : Nice tnuUcked 
lime, "onc-I.nlf bushel; .like it with 
boiling water, covering it during the 
process to keep in the (team ; .train 
the liquid through a fine ileve or 
strainer, mid add to it nit, one peck, 
previously well dumolved in water; 
rice, three pouuds boiled to a thin 
paste and stirred in boiling hot ; B.sin- 
!ah whiting, one-half ponod; clean, 
glue, one pound, which baa been 




par to.. IllaaaW.repoabaUtkaA a 
A direr ore, thirl; i.wbe. wbaa, 

atraek tolk. Marelodl tminel near <* 

on Ike tlal Bjl. ; j 

aovaair«iraTB|a.rB^vBdliiBmwa»llo*«^ 

tensive ama«ltoC <M <*«« C«BB^ »~ 

gar a«t u> New Orisawa. Tba - 
pen»tr>ling Ik. fmoata la kj 
aloawtk. Gulf shore aad Ikaaaaa ua.Ua. 

le.ior to railrtavd points. 

Tax Aooene, OvoavaJ has rweeivaal a aV- 



Georgc Pryor write.: 41 1 arrivetl ] water, five gallon., to the mixture, 
safely « WytbeviUe, Wedneaday Mir it well, and let it «and a few 
rnornitur, the 18tli inrt., and opened diy. covered from dirt; then ipply hot 
achool the same morning it 9 o'clock. 
The school then numbered 41 




their charitT^-for the 
nonce.- An end to to be stained; the 
election »«af la? won ; and ' all ia fair in 
political." fact, most he distorted mam 
factored, Drddry mlalaed. DocnaBeM 
muatheforgwI.garlaWd.anppreaawal. Reaa- 
dals loathaome and cruel must be deviaed 
an.) act upon their slimy way. Private bv 
- mat be trampled on; the doaca 
nat be outraged ; and per- 
awtrmltke noisome Iraaacta. 

candid acknowledgement of 

f.nlu In candidate or party that seed cor- 
rectlonf wkera the manly retraction of ■ 
charge dtoproven ! simple dalle, of • true 
manhood, ami probably natural enough to 
moat or theae writer., in their private ea- 
naci'v. Shall a aign be nude, or . word 
be wekea. .it tie dictate, of a BeatnaeaUl- 
Ity or a morality utterly out of pUce in 
nol.Uca tail may ehaaet to give . small 
^vantage to, he. -aeray* .Vol If the Cm- 
palgi Paper kaawa luadfl t 
Bat too maeh upon an unsavory sub- 

without atadiltg the Wing, .» Alb- ..,i,^et, caVtlve" Campaign Paper- 
— tek. ante, the ..IveraaU-t. oor darling 
abomhiattoa. We neither test aor de- 
mowing imp. that f ri, ami 
•manly up and down 1U 



are, to-day, 81. Shelley is teaching 
in the echool with me, or rather I 
with him. We expect to have in a 
abort time, at least two hundred 
•cholera. We get mOO each. Mr. 
Thomas says that if we can get in 



iting to an upright 

l aa the »»moar«f downright lie. 

that im being tmUkxVtd in the paper., 
and sl»Hea in tiKjjiMaLkte of tl. ia;. 



iiailed? followed by a para: 

ftheevl- graph it which some public man riae. 
ilng that to explain that anmcbody hia been 
to drive pnWi.Vii m i fiUehood .bout him. 

Tiling. 1 ive come to inch a [»«. that 




months mora of Rebooting, which 
with the term allowed by the 
county, will make ten months." 
Luke Phillips, who* ia it London 
Bridge, Princces Anne County, 
say. : M I am in a lonesome part of 
the state, hut I think I can do well 



.Shall Faims is th. South.— At 
length the [.opuUr mind of the South 

an to be awakened to tlie fact, 

■mall farroi instead of unwieldy 
ion., are the great need of that 
. Tho worn out ooodition of 
ty of these overgrown farma j 
-aitiat them, , 



Bavtkbs( tw da wUk 
OS Toaaakvy, Oetabsr 1st, lbs waw law 



""^Saekt' 



las aswkveeon- 
lato efaawt|on- 
m> atamp will be 



honde, esttnambia, 
pap^oraayotbaw li i l l isl'ms 
aekeiBa. B of Ik. old law, aaaaa* " 

i. the ■trongeat argument against them, ; ',„ '^b,™^. „. tie bnttsr .amtln.. Ik. f .« 
and in fact the only one that need be ) naa^D.|..t-.maa.a>.aabmwW 
•dvinced. If the owner, of theee ■ , ^hBTar^Bdawmkmal hah. efs aii aa a g. . 
Urge tracU would Bell off, say one-half, : „ « dgkt oroa m i ima.m rl , aad a»~ •« 

•nd dev.vte the proceed, to Ibe improves .» ^„ « d(bl ea Brtvaaa tomrtaawa. far 
merit of the reiniinder, the benefictil „,„.„,„ a, aaakara. Thai m i l In . fa 

reanlta would be Men in 1 very few bowwrer. I mi l b, khrb Bal>aw«T«J». 

yean. ThU U eapeeUlly applicable aeroaeoaa. 

the state, out t mm. a can as .... to Tlnlal*, where the apirit «t «ii- i ^ JjJ * 

if 1 atav- I net *M.OO a month. cultural improvement ia maniteeting XoTwirwrea.maa.tb. l" "." r | ~ 
•nd hive to ray $10.00 for board. 1 1 itrelf in a meat gratifying : manner ; and cam. •J~dj * * ** T "" TT 
Zid «hrS| y Lday (Oct. 7thV ' it U in th« Sut. tlmt the d^.lio.. ^J^^" ^ 

•rteraMV, no more teVchen w«ted ' to oultivite fewer m-rea, ami coll. vale ^^."J^^ZTlJi 
juat now, becamre the echoobhoore. tbetn better, w h^nniu tol be Urgely -« ^ 
.re not fini.hed yet Mr-, Rutlcdg. developed There n, gerefore, or ji .^J^J^Z^lZtL 
. ._a -c. _:.. I.....I. ,,, hc.largv ,,nautwu.w of excel. , rekjmrf, ermma. waa a. asm am 



ba. got her school. »nd die will get likely to be. Urge quanl 
the?ay I get. She Im. to walk ; lent land in the market 
abont 'a mile and a half." ^ | as we lean., can he pw 



for sale , which, 

purchased at very ; 



A wiAxvav amktaw baa kaae 

.... fJhwnatrm teaching at Mor irnoderatT'n'gureCand to which we J]~- *• "■*' 1 " 
fne»boro,N\C,»iw ElUa Notting- ! would direct the attention of the*. >••"• 

ham in Roinoke Co., Va I who are seeking investment, of thia „« B , w- «^t.«a, IBW 

John Willianv.UM.i«ing Mr. FWd. ebaraeter. Witnaiallet' -- 

it the Lincoln School. | increaatd popuUtton ■» «^~-. | «m. u 
We hope to have ivmae particuUr. of there n. no reason why the Old laTaBaav 

tbeir work from rruurjkPther. of the ion should not again amunm her Taa ImtlB. V*"r<r *T ' 
" IhZ^^S^m^mim^ rightaW ^tlc aa faTy agricultaral , im m cJS. »w tk. rf - 

Mir t wicr. I — Jouit%m1 



/•/ the Farm. 




— 



breakfast; 



>rK nam w yia.y a yrm» , 
president or 1-rofessora ; ( 
f have to work equally : , 

beioke.thelaofch Mtti\ 
"One who knows" tells,* 



1 then, eyeing Paddy 
■ hrr suspiciously, aaid, u And now, 
My, whut brought you out eo early 
is moraingtr 

Paddy replied, "Iudade, your honor, 
uit strolled out to aee if I could find 
ireakfiut for.mjr appetite." 




A ioke Tamed oa the Jokers. 

College boy* have queer notions of 
Tun. Tliey work hard to play a prac- 
tical joke on president 
hut «Wn they hi 
hard to undo the 
on their Hide! 

how President Maxcy was a little too > m 
much for some of his wild boys: MOW.ta. 

On one occasion, several students of ** A lean, awkward boy came one 
Bouth Carolina College resolved to morning to the door of the principal 
drag the doctor's carriage into the of a celebrated school, and asked to see 
woods, and fixed upon a night for the him. The servant eyed his mean 
performance of the exploit. One' of clothes, and thinking he looked more 
their Jiumber, however, was troubled Mike a beggar, than anything else, 
with some compunctious visitings, and told him to go i round to the kitchen 
managed to convey to the worthy door. The boy did as be was told, and 
president a hint that it would be well soon appeared ttt the back door. ** I 
for him to secure the door of his should like to sec Mr. B." he repeated. 

"You want si breakfast, more like," 
said the servant girl, " and I can give 
you that withodt troubling him." 

! M Thank yoi ," aaid the boy, M I 
should have no objection to a bit of 
bread, but I sho ild like to see Mr. B., 
if he can see me " 
" Some old clothes, maybe you want," 
arked the servant, again eyeing the 
itched I rowsem. " I know he 
i to i spire," and without re- 
ite bo -'s rwjueat, alio weut 
ly about her cork. 
Can I sec* Mr IX? " again asked the 
finish tig his bread aud but- 

____ library ; if he 
be JUtart ad, be must; but he 
like to be et alone wmietiiiies," 
t J..- girl in i peevish tone. She 
' to think it very foolish to aU- 
Jj an ill-k »king follow into her 
selves infinitely merry at the "doctor's wttra | .rwei.ee however, she wiped 
expense, and conjecturing how and Wr Iain..*, ami bade him follow. Oi*?n- 
when lie would find his carriage, they i"g f lie library d< <>r, she said, j Here s 
at length reached the spot where tliey sofuebodyUsir, wl; I ji dreadfully 
hud resolved to leave it. whs to awe you, I let him in. 

they were "about to depart, I dofc'l know Low the boy intro- 
they were startled by the sudden drop* dit-til tiimself.or how he opened Ji 
untie of one of the glass door panels, 
and the well known voice of the doc- 
tor bimaelf addrv*wd*tbeni: 

"So, so, young gentlemen, you are 
going to leave me in the woods, are 
you? Surely as you have brought me 
hither for your own gratification, you 
will not refuse to take, mc back for 

mine. Come, Messrs. ,aild , 

u„(l .buckle to, and let us return; 

' There "ww no appeal; for the win- 
dow was rawed, und the doctor re- 
sumed- his seat. Almost without a 
word, the discomfit ted young gentle- 
men took their placer at the |ioV,aml at 
le vehicle, and quite as 
peditiously, if with less voice, did 
they retrace their course. 

In silence they dragged the 
to its wonted pUce.a'ud then reti 
precipitately to their rooms to di 
o) the account they must render on the 
morrow. When they had gone, the 
doctor quietly vacated the carriage snd 
went to the house, where he related 
the story to his family w 
glee, lie never called t hi 
that nocturnal expedition 

Is dragged at night into the woods, 

Yuuth'x Uompanim. 



■en's Jepartmnrt. 



The leaves, they » re fulling, falling, falling I 
Red, brown, and yellow, 1 see them tall- 
Toe birds, they are calling, calling. caUlng: 
Swallows old snd young, I bear them 
call 

Cosas, Mary ! Come, Jamie I Come, Harry 

W/Kstst 
See the leaves and the swallows : come, do 

not be late. 
The warm days, tbey are going, going, go- 
ing: 



carriage-boose. 

Instead of paying any heed to this 
suggestion, the doctor proceeded on 
the appointed night to the carriage- 
house and ensconced his portly person 
inside the vehicle. 

In less than an hour some half a 
dozen young gentlemen came to his 
retreat aud cautions!); withdrew the 
carriage into the road,... When they 
were fairly out of the college precincts 
they began to joke freely with each 
other by iiAme. 1 

One of them complained of the 
weight of the carriage, and another 
replied by swearing that it was heavy 
enough to hare the old fellow himself 
in iL For nearly a mile they pro- 
ceeded along the -highway, and then 
struck off into the wood*, to a cover 
which tbey concluded would effectually 
conceal the vehicle. Making them- 




readily as be could, 
*' I i«m my w >rd," exclaimed the 
priiiri|<d, U-k'in-ciit the boy from head 
cr bis sitecluules, "you ccr- 
Well. Vbyjwy-wbew did 
you pick npso mi eh .'" u lu my s|*irr 
" answered the boy. 
iftpOO' hard-working boy, 
a few op|iort unities for 
otillg,yet alii ost fitted for college 
* : '■*;..%- iiupr ring bis siure mo- 
'fruly, a e not snare momcnti 
'•dust'of i (ine! llow precious 
y sU*uM he! What tu-eount can 
i give for yoiir spurei monwutsT 
but cuti you sty for thfein? Look 
"see. This Im>v can tell you how 
h eun be laid up by \ improving, 
ii ; and there are many other ho< 
i afraid, in th ■ jail, in r lin j_< L >u-o 
ei-rrecf ion, in tl l* foru-astle of the 
whale-ship, in the tippling shop, who, 
if 1 you should ask tliem when they be- 
u their sinful c lurse, might 
u my s|ure mo inents." 



Japanese Shorn. j <' D rim(Uea of Animal Life. 

kinds of shoes are worn in There can be n 1 1 doubt that dogH feel 
slilntue as distinct from fear, and some- 
thing eery like mislesty when begging 
too often for foodi A great dog scon 
the snarling of ai little dog, aud th 
may be called magnanimity. All ani- 
mals feel wonder, und many exhibit 
ciiriosity, the latter quality affording 
ojfMjrtunity for hunter*, in many parts 
ot the world, to decoy the gam 
their power. TlwJtaculty ofimi 
so strongly developed in man, espec- 
ially in a latrbaroi ls state, is present iu 
monkeys. A ce lain bull-terrier of 
our acquaintance, when lie wishes to 
go out of the rooi ijumps at the han- 
dle of the door, and grasps it with his 
jaws, although he cannot himself ti - 
the handle. Par ota, also reprodi — 

with wonderful fidelity, the tones of!«"« l ~P P** Jjen , they gsve ch, 
voieeofditterents,-eakere, and puppies ^ Llu ?. tt J tlw *•*.""» ™ M 
reared by catshavlbeen known Vlick **** 
their feet and ws ih their faces after 
the same manner a their foster-moth- 
er*. Attention ai d memory alao are 
present in the lower animals, and it is 
impossible to den; that the dreams of 
itruoted of one solid piece of wood, j dogs and horse** s iow the presence of 
and kept on the foot by means of a j tns.guiat.oii, or that a certain sort of 
strong rope or string fastened to the j reason is also present. Animals also 
top of the sandal, luce the bail of a profit by eipenen », as any mati reali- 
kettle, under which the foot is thrnat tes who sets train. The young are 
to the instep, and the pedestrian is j niuch more easily caught than the old, 
enabled to move "high and dry " over, and the adults gain caution by seeing 
uddy road. The tracks ot such a the fate of those which are caught. 



1. There is the Mraw shoe, 
consists (Oisfttrong nut of straw, i 
to fit the bottom of the foot, and 
tened by means of a string going 
through the mat and round the ankles. 
The Japanese horses, what few they 
have, are shod with straw, in precisely 
the same way. The mat, being made 
to fit the bottom of the horse's foot, 
and-turn up a little at the aides, is fas- 
tened by the means of a string going 
round the leg above the hoof. 

2. The second kind of shoe is made 



• gum i 



fits the shape of the foot, and 
bottom are two transverse sections, one 
near the toe and another near the heel, 
forming two huge corks, a Hoe-cork 
and a heel-cork, of wood, four ine lies 
long and an inch thick. Toe 



Come, mount the hill with me before 

The little brooks are flowing, flowing, flow- 
ing: a) 
But very soon they sll will cease to flow. 
For the leaves sre falling, falling; the 
■wallows flying, flying ; 
toon the winds of winter will be the river. Now, Dash 
sighing, sighing, sighing. j dog, having no more lore for it tlian 



"Can do what lam bid, air,',' Was 
theprompt reply. 

That reply secured him a place, and 
that spirit made him a favorite wi th 
his employer, and assured steady 
motion. Any young man wn« 
ready for hard work, and attends to 
his duties promptly and with thor- 
oughness, may hope to succeed. Idlers 
and shirkers, whose aim is to do as lit- 
tle as possible, have a hard road to 
travel. 



" Go and get It ! Go and get, it. I say! w . 
Poor liUle Dash crept close to his young 
master's feet, looking up in his face with 
earnest, -pleading eyes, as if he would say, 
* Please, please don't ! I cannot do what 



Tom was trying to nuke Dub nim 
•for « Midi winch be bad ju<uhr..«n Into 




A bae, btuuiag from 
Juiing bowy, rated t 
Ik petal of • roll-blown 

tbc row m jnirt ready 

tba baa, with a aoddan r 

ward into the water, of a babM 

A dove, In 



tbe leaiy bower of a 
e accident and ohtckina- 

. to tie msm i£ 



dropped it to tbe frightened bee, who 
•truroled on tbe leaf and wa» waited sale 
to abore by tbia little eylrao boat. 

A dove waa aolUy cooing in her favorite 
tree, when a aportaman, with hi. dog and 
gun. came by, and alyly rairted hie deadly 
weapon to Hre, when loba bee rtung bia 
Soger making him drop hi. gnn ami cry 
ont willi pain. Tbe enot waa «mttered, 
ami the irtartled dove wan off on tbe wing. 

hajp"y baal «TrEpSfa debt oMtiod* 
neaa witb kindneae in return — 
"And the. In tbe world the ink Wa. mad. 



The autumn beea are hamming, bumming, ami rooliali Tom waa bent on making one ( 
humming: \ Ite kicked the poor little nnimal away aud 

8oon they will be ailent all anil .till. n-|»-at»l bl.-nnler ; then, angry that It waa 
Said the children, We are coming, com- not obeyed. ™ ixed blm and threw him into 
miug: 'tbe water. Theilog waaaorely frightened, 

for ua, Uncle Charley, on the but by bard .tniggllng reached tbe bank 
and crawled to hie maater'* r«-t with a 
r.eomc winter, .come heat, or pitiful whine, wa, panting, trembling. 
4iow, The cruel Ijoy caught him up with rough 

to be merry wherever we word., and waa Ju«t going to throw him in 
.» _ 771r .V»r.ery. again, when » pair of .trong arm. aeiaed 



bill. 



» that other th. deed can repci; " 



The Romans had a law that no peraon 
should approach the emperor'a tent in tbe 
night upon pain or death ; but it once hap- 
pened that a aoldier waa found in that sit- 
uation with a petition in his hand, whiting 
n opportunity of presenting it. lie 
ippreht-nded, and geinp- to be immedi- 
ately executed ; but tbe emperor, having 
'erheard the matter in bia pavilion, cried 
aloud, saying, 1 If the petition be for him- 
self, let him dio j if ror another, apare bis 

Upon Inquiry. It waa found that the 

generous soldier prtived for the Uvea of 
his two comrades, whojiad been taken 
> on the watch. TW emperor noblv 
forgave tbem all."— Thr H'tll-Spring. 

Tawtk. ; 

W1.J should you fear the tn.th to lelir 
Does falsehood ever do so well ? 
Can sou be ratuoed to kaow 

' SaVlet four tudt bTwhat It may. 
To own it U tbe better way. 




The. Beaker, th. Iks, aavi tka Laaw. bit! 

lfyou wrong those - wlio truat you. no };« 
uewllltiityyouirroucometogrier. There «* 
falde of the llonkey, tbe Fox. i 



1 Sow 



voice aaid. w Here, you 
ow we'll see how you 



be frightened. He 

ami the I.h.n. Tile .'ml the Fox lume < 1 pale. treaaJH and caught bia 

agreed to liclpTnrh other, and then went breath aa the stranger lifted blm in his 

into the woods to bunt. , atout anna aa easily aa be had poor Hash ; 

Tbey baj not gone Tar wben they met a be began to beg. " Oh. air. pray dontl 

Lion. Tbe Fox. fearing that be could not 1 cannot awim. Indeed I cannot I O dout 

keep out or the clutehra or the I.ion. throw me into tbe water 1 I will never do 

thought he would try to save bimaclr at •» again." 

the ex|x;use or bia partner. The man paueed, but did not let go his 

Ho tba Fox went up to tbe Lion, ami bold, 

told him, that, ir be woidd pledge his royal " Neither cut jour dog awim," be aaid; 

word not to barm him, he would lead but you meant to make him do it. Jnat to 

the Donkey to a place where tbe Lion amuae yourself W by can I not make yon 

could catch him. do it to amuae met I am as much larger 

Tbe Lion told the Fox to do it. and and stronger than yon, aa you are larger 

truat to bia mercy. So the Fox led the and stronger than that poor, panting, 

poor Itouker to a deep pit^ ami contrived trembling dog." 

to have him' fall into It. The Lion, seeing Tom still begged and promised, and the 

that tbe Donkey waa in his power, then "tranger at laat let him go, aaylog. '• .Now. 

clutched the Fox. ami -id. Tbwu- who my boy, let me give you a kind word of 

cheat deserve to be cheated in their turn, advice. Never treat another, whether 

1 shall liegin my meal with a Joint of fox. human being or dumb animal, aa you 

and end with a hit of donkey." would not like to be treated yourself 



but the Donkey brayed so loud tliat the Never try to make anybody or anything 
! up and helped him out of do what God, 



traveller look queer enough. Two 
iircasiona in the soft eartn, four incline 
long, and one inch wide, and four or 
five it.el.es apart, are all you see. 

What Br mgbt Tkaa Oat 

An IrUhmau, ono morning, went 
out very early in search of eon* game 
on an estate, where the game lawa were 
•tr'ketly enforced. Turning a aharp 
onruer, whom did lie hieet but the gon- 
tlenutn whoowned ttaaeatate. I'mbly, 
eeviug the tfauie waa u|s coolly ad- 
vanced to the gentlenmn and aaid, — 



Tin top of tbe morning to your •'"hilar » 




honor : and what brought your I 
out «■ early th'ia morning! ' 
The gentleman replied by aaymg.— 
luiTeod, l'addy.Ij 



milled by aaymg,— w , At u tb , jinVrence 

,1 juat (trolled out ,„,| « • Ona b lardti 

.1 an appetite for my , other b hard to get down. 

r. — = 



Tools, also, are us> d by some of the 
higher apes. The chimpanzee 
stone to crack a n it resembling a wal- 
nut, and the Abyi dnian baboons 6ght 
troops of other sp tciee, and roll down 
stones in the attack before they finally 
close in a hand to-hand ei 
The idea of prop rty is eomi 
to even' dog with a bone, to all birds 
with their nests, utd notably in the 
case of rooks. K< r can a certain kind 
of language be dsuled to the brutes. 
The dog conimmukatea his feelings by 
barks of difiereu tones, which un- 
itedly raise in bis fellow-dogs ideas 



passing in his < 



them mciin It to 1 
von will he 

: Good-byi- " 



whi-n be crested It. did 
», or to be what he did not 
e. If yon keep these rules, 
s better, wiser, happier boy. 



And Tom knew In his heart that the 
A M.-hir . Lara. 

lajy would get nun. 

Why do they ride so rest f You ahall ' Children, look in those eyes ; listen 
bear. The boy waa aent a long way with to that dear voice ; notice the feeling 
a note, which be waa told to leave ai a of even a single touch that ia bestowed 
man'a houae. He left tbe note; but, on upon you by the gentle baud. Make 
hb way home, the sky grew dark. much of it white" yet you have that 

think It will rain aoon," thought the „„,, peecion, „f )| g™4 gifts,— a lov. 
he thought thla.be "W a"] SSSt. Read the unbthomabje 
Win you k J e thOTC ; the kind anxiet/of 
that tone ami look, however alight 
your" Inu^aM' Jump! 'It wiu' riTi" iit, !<r'}^\ X P •"•«•■««? J«-" .™*J 
ixm. Hold on tight to my back, and I trienda,— fond, dear, kind fnenda; but 



. ami, a 
man on tbe back c 

let me ride witb yon ? " aaid tbe boy.- 
" Yea. my lad," aaid the man ; " give me 



wUl leaveyooalyourbouae." I never will you have again the inex- 

So the boy gave a jump, and got on the preaalble love and gentleneaa lavished 
back or tbe horse ; snd off tbey went, so upon you, which none but a mother be. 
fast that the boy got home in good time atowa. Often do I sigh, in my atmg. 
to ahua tlm rain.— The A with th- hard, one»oni£ w rtd.for 



i glea with the hard, uncaring world, for 
[the sweet, deep security I felt, when 
| of an evening, nestling to her bosom . I 



since, at Albany, worth nearly ten mil- age, read in her tender and untiring 
lion dollars. He came to the dty in voice. Never can I forget her sweet 
early boyhood, poor and friend leas, seek- glance, cast upon me when I appeared 
ing employment. Applying at a store to sleep; never her kiss of peace at 
for work of some kind, the merchant night. Years have passed away a* 




thought him too email and young for we laid bar beside ray father in tbe o 
serviee. ' I >horob-ynrd ; yet atflj bar voice whi 

bo/," aaid he, pen from the grave, and her a; 



me as I visit spots long 
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Aildnw. NORMAL SCHOOL PRF3-J. 



V "Sweeping the 



I lur fi3 and "»r •.»*•> «'""" U 

W Sail' ' ban*. ■-* *"*•'" pvruJ * * 

•Areetaeil I 

1 aui .weeping |!i« 
Unto™" by t!» k)vrj or Hi. Lamb. 

■• 1 a»M tell wluvl are the rapture, before rue, 

Aiid"ho".'*ii'w»" "f ParadU* Wb » n "» 

sir \ _ 

I know thM bright eouvoj. abeA* me now 

I know'thal llia'.rrhca of Hfaren aiw 4fj ; 
1 know. U„,». il,aiil,i.lwr»ill<lbux,«, 
Tl t«r U»« ■> 



|o lib I... -.in : .ecepteu 1 JM°i 
HyVliofibxKi of lie i 



for the Milt Spirit, of tto departed have 
enough employment In toe uext world ' 
k.-,.|. them from cutting up moukey-shl 
In thla. 

.1*. UP .ii 

. life object In to nuke 
dollar., be trill be running against thoae 
who »re making! dolhni. If Ins whole ob- 
ject it* to get applauac, I- 
tbome who art Kecking appbiuac l(u 
lie rises higher llmi that, he 

interrupted in hi' flight heaVL 

Why that flock .,f birds, floating up 
against the blue, »ky >o high tliat you ran 
hardly see them, not change its course for 
•pireor tower/ They are »!«>«• all ob- 
.! ,u. .lions. So we woul.l not have so often 
to cbanjc our C Marian course If we (lied 



II,.- midnight bea.«»».»nd roo»U in the 
Irelfriea of ruined churches. 

"The millennium baa already begun.- The 
Erdacopdlan Hon I. eating at raw like a 
Presbyterian or : and Baptist and I'edo- 
Baptist while loviMVlv discussing their 
.lin. r. i...-. «re .rat apnaiM. and Una) 
immersed, by a baptism „rthe Holy Ohc«l. 
(MM I If JfO*, the metbodiat, want an 
anxious aeat. long aa from Mulberry ..reel ; 
to the tlolJen Horn, have It.and may it 
be crowded with repentant .inners. And 
if it shall be found out that all our Prca- 
byterian brethren have been forwrdainrd 
to ehjmal life, Biauoi» Simpson and Janea 
will rejoice with ua in the fore-ordination. 
If this brother will preach in gown and 
lands and the Western pioneer ahall pro- 
claim tin, Uoapel in hl» .birt-.le.rea. may 
the bluing, come down upon both the 
preacher*. Life ia too abort, an.l the 
loo great, to allow di.pt" 



tn any other war ; roaat, boll, bake, broil 
do anything rather than fry. Tor when yon 
fry your fool you lea* the l.-al pari of it 
a?*! make your abmsrh double work,, 
foolieb waate of material atvl diiij-tlv. 
power. There is no l*ttcr manner ufc.ark 
ing ll.h or roent, than broiling overslh, 



3d ' YM > variety of vegetables plainl\ 
cooked, aji.1 eat tlum in tin- early part of 
the day, not at night when the stomach i- 
tire.], for they are gold in the morning, 
■ilver at#oon, and lead at night, so far a. 
their vnlne aa food ia concerned. X. 

Diamonds In the Dirt. 

We hear of men from ail parts of the 
world going to the diamond field, of 
.Urira, braving ja rils by land and ana. 
,.„,,„,„terin| r all manner of privations 



That sparklh.e. g!as-. .f you pa.t..ke. 



Ami .a-i the bowl away. 



Km grvai, so «„_-- — r 

eaaentiala. If a drowning - 

pulled out oflbc Hoods, it makes hot llttl 
difference whether the hand you reach out t 
him baa on it. buck»ku. mitten or kid glvf. 



.-lit stone that will .Inzzle the . VeS of mell 

with its long lashes of prismatic lustre. .. to bimc 



Twr.NTY v. ars n-^o a voiiri^ lain ". in 
to Wasliiiig'a.n " illi a ia-tition to Con- 
..„ «, rr.nn the people of old >l a-saclm- 
aetla While i" that citv. he was invited 

t., .lii... with the « dintavd John yuimy 
Adams. 

Many great men Kat at the table. he 

\ ,i.. man ha.i l« n iHe.r.and was tli.si 

onlv % mechanic n .....Icrate rarcim. 
stai'icca. During tt mer, Mr. AlUma said 



FOKT MONROE, 

Old Point Comfort, Va. 
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FURZE &C LIFE 

INSURANCE 



"isss z wxra sk » kua. I 

llai. „»sl I" U» rap|...etl..pt,.of-al.st...i., 

Bel, T. p. ffltt T«lm.eTe. 

Scat U, Henry W«pl Ihseher, Mr. T.I- 
Pi.ge is the most . popular preacher m | 
klm, New York. Though hi» My|e , 
t alwava siii h as we should chotsa-, 
no aptey. wittv, and sharp, so ipt in 
nation and graphic ill description, . 



■II deny the . 



I i>ro|s. 



chililhissi is the happiest |-l.l of 
VVkat Willi breaking vour laatt top, and 1 
having the 1..V in vt t.i von stick puis in- 
to you_iui.h r the i t favorable circum- 
stances it is the least ....i.ir.utal.le |«.rts,u 
ofliun..i'li extspiuv. We do not Ulster- 
st ni l tiie sorrows or is-ri-lcxities* of child. ' 
l„,o.U-th.H.. davs or had is.H. without 
the alleviation iu ,»,.keHuii.dkercliiels| 
tile ibiya or eaaiuiiiatioiis wluu the un- 
happy " youth perhaps, in awful |«raewa-, 
i. t..l!l tl. ■ Pars., tl..- llr-t l*ge „< •^..unit's 
Night TlKHIgllts ; ■ " and whvii |T. 



FoniUi'Wanl oil .Nation day. Well 
I relueml. r the iliili.pp.V acene of 



lid' Phil phical app. 



Wall ; and along ais.ut BNtr o'clock of a 
sum . i l> attniio .ii we Would Is'giii U. 
forget X'li- ...liura/.o.ia; adiai.il.i./.-s, anil 



know.' (Cnn.) 
(higher key.) 'I 
cuir ) (Trcmcn. 
menils r all rdsun 



!',).T^S 



What letter Is tliul?' . 
dssn-'t know.' (Cuf, 
mis applause). I re- 
it. It waa a most se- 
ttle best circiilnsbinci*. 
i. a most awful clrcuin- 
Word came to tile 



ll'iai came o. .«v 
Siiiith had actually kissed ecclesiastical, | 
Mary Brown: Actually kiiuwsl her! alkl 
11, at' l. „. l,..| arose in I"- indignation, and 
dnln'l J.a- Snilth take ill Why shouldn't 

that teacher to llll.-sl like - •'» «• 

at such a thing? He had I 
ls.lv! Nols.ly had ever <<«, 

But it did no g.asl ;for fifteen yi 

a minister atosal within the altar, a ON 

trail swept down the aisle d tbere. 

l)ie presence nfthe world. 

Mam Hnmtl None -' 

cUtnW>od about thai! 





1 I Va.h Asia. . . • f ■ • > " *«v4H 

j ' i a. p. in. ■ !«: ttvataaw " r 'J; 1, ' "»'iso>> ao'. -t 1 ' 



PMjt Lift ISIJHfit Mi 



i MUtt-1 it - " <—...>--.)- <.-n vla.r.-. 

Hl|»<4* tatt-J .... I.I till' BMH 

■ t k 

•■» b.«-.i-t.a. »»-■ >'ll> ■> .Ut-ll -!*»»#■■ 
ia. I.i li.-un- Hi -' ■ ih,,t '"■""'■ Ul 

. Lad >H i" " 



-.miit two miK-li timo in 
"'. have lout 

■ath with tl 
Kpiac..(ial 



if their existel 



, B.C.— yui knit a ; carelessly dro|.|Ksl rnnu 
wd_lg— yrs» pick a | bnaiat. and fell il|».u a 



lung-hill, where 

laini-d.sir fowls scrntchtsl dirt over them 
and swine r.s.te.1 tlieui ilee].T and ilee|si 
Into the mile. Kither way. they are 
i preo'nus things huri.-l ill dirt and daik- 




'i ■ • '-."'"i- 



ia"ii.ai-l I s'.cii' - "'■ 



11... tfljL" m tl v.. nilisi sr c ulf 

.... I. j.,' r -'- " ''-'»' *«••«<"• 

I , .„.. I -. I'.... i "I Vll.s-a. V -"U .11 el we 

ll„.-l..r^all.a."trsl.-.l.y 

II. PIIOBBVS. 

.1,,... ....'.V-, 

«A'.,.re« tVaakwaA 

y jr i i*,...^. I".. 



" The general rule is Unit moral .ii.-cos. 
is worldly sues™. It is easier to mnkra 

permanent nuliine ii, 1 able ways llian 

by ilishon.inil.h. .s.ndiict. The devil is a 
poor financier. When the gold and tile 
silver w.-le li.id down ill tile earth, they 
were .worn to serve the cause of righteons- 
uess. and they never go into the cuTcr* of 
tin. dishonest without committing .s-rjury. 
lawful enterprise in the long ran will ills 
dare larger dividend, than dl.honest 

aehemiili- The «il eompilliy of wllk'h 
Hon. H mil- tir.-asebaek is President, and 
Hocus Poena. Krsi-. In Sesrivtary. at firat 
li. clan s twenty per cent., then ten per cent., 
afterward three. |>>r cent.; and, last of all. 
ii, illiing, leaving tho. wulow. and orphan, 
to play the licautlml game of 'Money! 
money ! who has tho money T ' " 



ing* 



, Free-will Bn| 

ioul.f. Meth.t yon mi 
i.t Methodial lite, which 
la-en rolltisl think for ■, 
icn, forgetting your liver 
red banner nil- gansofyc 



„,! "(i.,1 Ideas, Ilim! May "Or rs-n.lera 
^t!_Ojlriaf««ll foil""' bis exkmple.nw) |"»« 




teUlpUsl, sin k 



al ol'lie 



Help In Sea- 



A gooil ma: 



.ahoulul tb< 

ma Chri.t- 
of the 




no, ahould 

c to keep them »". It i t dilllci.lt ""' " "»■" ; " V"._l_~ UxsI-"nTl«.l 

illier, for moal working |..,ple are l.less. d ' '' »«' „ f „„ r 

manyoflhe ram. with health, Isslies. ine liu.es out „r > ■ f . ,,„, ,„„ 

ofthe Chnreh have had their bora, .awed ten hat. ly tl,en,s..|yes to iMk When „ thing i. not ... - 

S^X« t «"~ b,slie»«, simple Uiat tto wayr.ring . 

eiLebbcd, until even the l-"*-""-. ',7, t",;' £X. " h P ?v "» 

will get tired of the slumbrous literalur. D eU r. ,. h ^u^ to J h ' 1 - 1 ^.^ ^ta f„l 

and depart from old h-ather baeka. and meant to I--, ami to that , nd I ..llow a.rl.in 

auo 'efl—' ■,. , „. into the simp e rale, of which here art three . 

someday the bookB will pa caat mio .ue t _t_...« at fixed times- remilai 

fire, and jlirt before the last llame g.a-a 1st. hat alwaj a at I 



i-a,,,,,,. .... |" -- -■ — ■ 

1 it is needful, a r ~.l man shall 




orgaiiixation is simple and 'plain, ia owe is 
usiunllv eolnineneisl in tiie SiiinUy-S'-hool, Va-.sia 
where'cliildreli. tea. heis.^.l paidits unite jm.^. 



wills. "1" 



•'Tho oidyghoau Uia» glide 
room arc ihosc of tile inunlensl 
tk< J»st. ,VUen the door — ■ 



fire, and Jltrt before the last name g.as. '~ " "fV f - ,„. 

u .iS ti.eiXnd.Ti S3 other', hair. 12 »' Hoik prrindy.-U, 

mlTng It the wrong way. Bigotry ia many do, anywhere from. 10 o clock 

° r ^{~^™>»f£t:;:% m T? n nothing Uut c_ 




Fr>- nothing th_t con be cooki^ to U-nr tUvm. 



hit. henrt has txt-n no largv ftt wc.rkinjr.- 
Charnuct. 

e to rtvciigti wronps tlmn 



" 1 hi 



1 drink*, incltitlinc: wine, \*er, aw\ ci.k r. 
a .-.venmi'; fi<>m Uw is.- nf t..l>:nci> 
tverv fttnn, am. frcitn nil ptol 




«ig^UioT»gh »«., 

hi m:n i Hatirl-t. [. 

., til.- lilthv W.-c... 

I>v sohmiily tthtlfi*; my^vlf 




Tire* Soften. 

A Utile Aew lean* upon your Itnea, 
Tour u™d bn, that has so much to bear ; 
A child', dear ay*, aia looking lovtaglj 
1Mb aadanauk • aaUi of tangled hair. 
Parhapa 70a do aot haad tka nlrat loocli 




nil it aUpa away. ' 

„ .. surpassing atraaga to me. 

That, whila I wore U>o badge of laotherhood, 
I did not kiss more op and tenderly. 
The Utile child that bronght me only good. 

And If, some night when you alt down to reel 
You miaa thia elbow tmm your Ured knee, 
ThU reatleaacarling bead from off your breast. 
This bsping tongue that chatters cooatantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled handa bad 
■Unpen, 

neatle In your palm again 




A no ne er wousi neaue m your paon again , 
If the whltefeet Into their grave had tripped. 
1 could not blame you for your beert-ecba 

I wonder eo*thet mothers ever fret. 
At UtUa children clinging to their gown [ 
Or that the foot-printa when the daya are wet 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I nould And aUule muddy boot. 
Or cap, or jacket on my chamber Boot 
If I could klaa a may, reatleaa foot. 
And bear 1U patter In my home once more: 

If I could mend a tree Ml cart to-day, 



Rive was mora blissfully content tban I. 
Ikit ah ! the dainty pillow neat my own 
!■ never rumpled by a ahinlng head ; — 
My ainging blrdling from lie neat ia flo 
The little boy I uaed to Mm ia dead 1 



.bor of clothing of their children with the .hie. it » • renovating process that the city begin bp inform me what people are «J- 
defy the ''"""'"'J s ™ » . » ta [ .„„,,, h „,, M ^ ^ „„ , in g .boot me, down drop. the portcuflui 

all the 1 bug ^^f^°<^ t queen i tT. cleric thrill even rTtroa. the sea, \ .ere the taint, and advantage, to be j of my ear, and be cannot get to a» r fkr- 

.Xk u^nkTT^ Hong the citie. o, tb, WeTt. Soi », 1 And Engtond. forgetting the petty quar doubled. ^_ ^'^^g ^^-aTS 

■ offlame Tbooa- cr„.n.i»d.tri, r; ,„fb,r Bl ,,r ) ,.,,e«. Th. A rt -.f «t Hearth*. I annoy^hem^ey net about searching and 

.tl^"? Z^^^kl^S ^^^1^ "Th. An 0, not hearing , fully a. to, • And ft out « A,, the ^ thing, -id 

it Wv^ri^nXem Hot i\ luv. I»e» c^s year- a .bort year portan. to domestic topptoc „ . c ntti- . of one by the heedless, or Ul^urod idler. 

J£Z£££ZZ LmU.. calamity ...„np,r,lU.od,a„ ' - Atoo.- U... Urn.. L Ubold tbe new vstcd ear, for which so muc^im. -I. were to be bought bom, ito«xn£ wouhl 

ln^„rr„;,mert^ SlZZZZ L .,.uL,,„ t- Chi*..*.! GreAt*r.pr»mler.morepoH°u, money .re expend... There are .o rn»y become , . .ncr, ...Iking pinion..** 

i^p^e Ao„ebouAe-:b„r.,of.ym I ».bytbatfo,low l v, it Tb. Uu. bofore ; her f«tooe. rebuilt, the .aire. UitAg. -bid. ^ ao panful u, hcvtr, m-,y full of.barp rema^a. ^ , _ ^ 

emptying on my bead a bushel of nettle., 
or setting looae a .warm of muaqoitOA to 
ray chamber, or raising a pungent to my 
honae generally, a. to iring ni»n me an 
the tattle of spiteful people If yon 
would be happy, when among good men. 
open your car.; when among bad, shut 
them. 

It i. not worth while to hear what yonr 
servants nay when they have slammed the 
door ; what a beggar says whose petition 
you have rejected | what neighbor, say 
"about your children ; what your rivals say 
about vour business or dress. I have no- 
ticed that a well-breil woman never hears 
an impertinent remark. 



The Nlntrenth Cenlory, , 

For the picture on this page, so aptly 
portraying the apirit of thia century, and 
for the accompanying article, we are in- 
debted to the " Christian Weekly." 

Formerly, labor was aervile; the men 
or muscle were slave, to the men of 
brain. The gospel has redeemed toll ami 
ransomed the laborer. Muscle in the nin- 
teenth century i. m.rricd to brain, and 
intelligent labor ha. become the charac- 
teristic of the age. The new.jra|M>r i. 
now aa indispensable to tile workingman'i 
nooning as hi. lunch. 

It ia, we repeat, the gospel of Jeau. 
Chriat. which has thus elevated labor from 
•ervile drudgery to an intelligent art; the 
go.pei_whlcb represents Oorl a. l«*h 
working and resUng. portrays the Son of 
Qod as also the ... of A carpenter, repre- 
■.!> the first man in his highest estate aa 
a gardener, proclaim, that in Hod', .ight 
every man is judged by what he ia, and 
not by what he baa on, unspsringly di 
noUJKMS sil idleneas whether of wealth 
of poverty, and, fermenting like leaven j 
for agea, bAA brought about the growing 
conviction that all laziness i. contempt!, 
ble. whether of the ehuirh, tire cloister, 
the palace str the hut, and that no man is 
of any worth who is not in some sphere 
of life s " woraTOgmau." 

Htrikes. 

The remedy for the evil of strike, 
which baa now ap|ieared in Chicago, and 
oaUnually breaking out here and 
anere, i. justly declared to be the eatAhV 
liahntent of kindly, sympathetic relation, 
between laborers and their employers. 
The America* Tract Society ha. for years 
employed froa. one buiHlred to two hun- 
dred and Arty men, and it baa never 
known A strike. There axe other public 
corporation, which, by . .imil«r policy of 
justice and good-win have enjoyed A simi- 
lar immunity They are wfflciently nu- 
merdu. to prove that generous Justice to 
the employer ami an intelligent toduatry 
to the workman afford A far better pan a 
eea for atrike. than Any legislation what 



The Power of the AlBrmaUvc. 



The power or positive ideas and the 
lower or positive oHlrmation an.i promab 
ation or them move the world. Hreatb 
* wasted in nothing more lavishly than 
n negations and denials. A strong man 
vn.i a strong cause need only to lead an 



whatever to enemies, to win their wry, 
and to trample beneath their* feet all tbe 
obstacle, that malice, or jealousy, or sel- 
fishness throw before them. The man 
who can aay atrongly and earnestly " I 
believe,' has not only A vital and valua- 
ble possession, but he has a permanent 
source ol inspiration with hirnscll and a 
' iicrmanent influence over others. — iffrio- 
ner'« Monthly. 

Whnt Is In the Body. 

Or p&psphorus every adult person carries 
' enough (1-3-4 pound.) about with him in 
his body to make at Last four thousand 
of the ordinary twwvnt package, or 
matches, but be does not have quite sul- 
phur enough lo comidute that quantity or 
the little incendiary combustibles This 
phosphorus evist-s in the bonis, and in the 
brain, and is one of the most inrportant 
constituent, in theSsjaaly. F.very school- 
boy is aeqnsinted with those strange 
I metala smlium sn.l poUssium. for he has 
flame when 



i th< 



The bod] 



CblCAgO. 

One year ago a Ire,«vdden Mid terrible 
as If sent from heaven, .wept over one of 
the (neat dtiee on the American oonti. 
neat Street After street, block after 
block, dwelling., warehouse., churche.. 
hotels, building, whose massive stone and 



hold god dearer tban all tbe ret, were 
d by the builng rafter, or .mothered 
■- ■lng«noke. and yielded upthcir 
very hearthstones where they 
of so many year, orfuture hep- 
streeU were huddled with men, 
„ children, who listened, panic- 
.txicken, to the terrible roar of the swiftly 
approaching destroyer. The firemen de- 
serted their engine, in despair \ a. well 
light they have attempted to drench the 
stay the progress of the flames, 
irough all that fearful night and 
H „y fearful following day. Chicago 
was one great funeral pile, the «noke from 



snn or that terrible day bad not yet set. 
when every Megrapb wire leading to the 
devastated citv was crowded with mos- 
ssgee of good-will, and, better still, with 
promise, of immediate help. Supplie., 
csme up to the grand center, with .boost i 
inconceivable rapidity from every town 
and villag. in the land, and were forwarded 
without the loss of sn hour to the waiting 
.•brers. Moo.y, clothing, provisos. 

toy. for the bomelca. lit- 



mllea around with the gloom of desolaUon. 
Her beautiful dwellings, her msgniflcent 
nubile tn>^dinga,hAr eortly church-, were 



of her churches ajahi pointing to the sky. 
her warehouses choked with grain, her 
.treets magnificent wilh granite and iron 
and marble, and resonant with the hum 
of commerce. For six months psst, the 
buil.linjs of the burnt district have 
sprung up as ir under a magician's wand, 
the number averaging one for every hour, 
[day and night, in that time. And there 
ition of the labor. Before the un- 



of which, 
per ami detract I 
happiness, .that ei 
cale.1 to take in 



if 



pa* 



■alls 



books, and — j - 

tie ones, poured in in immense qusntities. 
filling huge freight trains which rolled im- 
patiently to their destination as ir .baring 
to the general feeling of anaiou. .ym,ov 
thy. Churche. were turned fnto sewing- 
rooms, and mothers who were not able to 
leave their homes to s4W In the lsbor. 
the gathered 



petiia given by the 
Chicago will h.ve extended its limits 
j really beyond what they would have been 
isd the conflagration never occurred. In 
mis, and In the Tact that every building 
'.reeled has been an improvement on that 
destroyed, may be found a partial com- 
penaation. perhaps for the cslamily; but, 
even looking at It from that point or vtew, 



, and I hear no 
more. If to rov quiet voyage of life I 
am canght in one of these domestic 
whirlwinds of scolding, I shut up my ears, 
as a sailor would fori his and making 
all tight, scud before the gate, ir A hot 
and restless man begins to inflame my 
reelings. I consider what mischief these 
sparks might do to the magazine below, 
where my temper i. kept, and instantly 
close tbe door. 



tains two sn.l a quarter ounces or the for- 
mer ami a hall ounce of tbe latlcr metal: 
enough for all needed experimental pur- 
poses to the schools of a Isrge city. Tbe 
twelve grain, of m.gnosiiun would be 
ample in "quantity to form the " silver 
rain » for a dozen rockets, or enough to 
■ -rente a light which, under favorable con- 
.', ' could be seen a distance of twenty 



hadTg^vai fon.lncsa\° f 
ed soon after receiving an 
the chair of History ■*■ 
Oxford or he would have made hi. mark 
on the historical studies or our sge. 

His love for history began wheu he had 
scarcely l»tsscd Infancy. At three year, 
of age be received Smollet's - History of 
England " ss a present from bis father, in 
reward for the accuracy with which be 
repeated the storie. be had heard, to con- 
nection with the portrait, and pictures or 
the successive reigns. At the' same age 
be plaved wilh geographical card., ami 
knew i-erfectly by their .nape, the differ- 
ent counties of Englsnd on the dissected 
m.p. Ue read Priestly. « Lecture, on 
History." before be waa eight years old, 
and quoted them from memory' »fter he 
breameproressor st Oxford. QibbonV De- 
cline of the Roman Empire." Mltfonf 
•History or Greece," he read «xm after, 
and never needed to read tbem again, a» 
hi. memory retained both incident, and 
' , heartened to puttt»emi">o 




I Ho*. W> H. 8niU died M hit ! ment of Amria thowld have b«M >t sbls to pay «»eiT lawful end just claim Mary Robinson is at Tbavxton'*, 
home in Auburn. N. Y.. Oct. 10, ivd that time aVuVlr a* Ch.rU DiedcetVa end. upon it, eod here > handsome bet- mile* from I.ilierty. She is iui 



(0. ^ 
a w. haek ieMM 
i. r. m. unuLU a~r— »». 

Temii: 0*1 DOLLAR e rear III 
APTANCE. Te Cl e ^ aM » ^M»aai 
■tr-are tent* S **- 



■t»r win t» tally m-tnarf. wtu 



taaxeJett oo ear mlosstsaaon wkah 

jS tSSSi V -i--" tat — — 



trJk/eidM crctaliaj **• x*n»*r. 

Ta mr etavee whleh atoll arad ua oa» 
1 r ■ <aas aotUr srtssrlpuwws for Tb. 
Illlaira Worlmau," w. will and a ban' 
saltauealoesst oosUt* twsnty.nv. ooUi 

f>aIlM> lavwUom. Blbt. ooUloj 11 
*jea deflate ta say ehurefa or aoeiety wli 
stall sesswihs tor «rtr coaaa. FVoleat to 
paid by U» cborob In botl. estss. 

To aid la balldllf 'iaenbea w> will Mi 
lwa.tr five <Mlen i» AaaA for ovary on. bi 
died oo»-*j!Ur snbacrletlons: or 119.79 for 
ssvsatjr-livc aabaeriptloii.; or'tll U for oralj 

Mb leAeerianwee 

la these MM tho papere, si 



SpaeUaaa oopaa aewt upon spi.Ue.Uon. 

Tosssut* as/sty, It la Important Hurt mosey 
aVaddtaant bTebMka lW«*to orders, or 
■aeWetal latum. Writ. plalalj ; giro asm. 
In full, aad aaaai of Potato. County, lad 
Mew to wblob tta mvpsraara to be ett. 

Tor furteu loformettoa, xBraw 

l.f.t. ttar.lull, *W«« JfaanKW. 



ft. f^ftl. tf-taUMtt- 



HAIPTO*. r.0?MI)EH, 187*. 

'Ike Pratidnil*! Cast pel g*. 

Since the qoeetion «t iatue hoe been, 
not eo much of platform, as of men, it 
ban been, to a sod extent a campr— 
of tblnder, disgraced by the woret , 
tonalities and the moat vindictive 
abate. Herb appeals to paaeion and 
prejudice, to hateVdivision and etrifc; 
tuch ejmggeratar*jy>f the foible* and 
caricature* of the,wcakneatet of polit- 
ical opponent*; inch crimination and 
recrimination, — hurling against each 
other the fouleat libels, with the moat 
persistent malignity, must be demonsl 
laing in their effect* upon the people. 

Tbenka to God! the storm it over; 
and may the euiuhine of a puraijueace 
and a higher prooperity blee* onrHttml. 
The bright bow of promise U on" the 
retiring cloud*. ; 

We may differ in our view* ae to 
the result of the election. Ours may 
not liave been the winning candidate— 
the aucoMtfol party- B »' while it has 
been too manifest that we a* re not 
sufficiently near the Millennium for 
politicians in so exciting a campaign 
to be all free from spite anil proscrip- 
tion, arid 



me in Au ion, N. Y., Oct. Id, aged that time aVMir aa Chart*. Dickens', wane upoa it. and have a btadsotae bat- mile* from Ldwrtv. S 
. Duma bia lifc he btkl raaUT art*. Kiwhisreudiug, l>r.^cDexoi<<l».- aaee reanatajg la ita faror. If we Bart ; pU^J wttb.her acliool 
lata, .eeTWvamor of New York sod lactad the famous Bardell trial seen* I?'"™ "'.JCT* ^.^t," Hit ■ **" {mtf **"'«'•. 
r, bat be ia ehiady htm- j from Kckwick, which be gave with 
be vraa Bl lit tery of Stat*, 1 delicate apprec iat too of ita tnajnatibla 
am L.neob,. Attach he humor. Ifis rtyU ia quiet 'and gentle- 
aaoei^tiooFrocUraation. rneulv, witboot anv staginea. of man- 



lily aympatbetie and 
nt Buzfut), (duatica 



wub it la thai bank as if. 
always upon iL Continoe year dVposil 
IMeada. No baaking lastltutaiia ia the 
world Is safer. 



traanlv, without any 
nor. But thoroughly 
t was aaads to alay Mr. Seward natural. (Sergeant : 
who wi s lrinf- sUk in bed. An Stareleigh,) and the immortal 8am- 
linvravi:toha>siiambet and ene- ivel played their rolrtb-eompelling 
parrj again, and the great Comman- 
der- in-chief of Humor took anotlier 
audience by storm with hia uneonquer- i 'araT"us' muerTal 
days af- able Ucneral Pickwick. Quea 
he was l.toking oat of the window The Hampton Student* did honor actcn 
| aaw a flag at half-mast. He .aid to thcniseWea, the Not mal school, and 
once. "Tl e President ia dead." It their skilful trainer, Prof. Thoihaa P. 
' vain tfceserraot tried to deny it. Kenner, After a spirited Campaign 
Song in oomplrmeiit to the boys in 
blue, they gave several of their origi- 
nal plantallon melodiea. While care- 
fully educating their voioee, Mr. Feo- 
oer enntrivtse to prceen-e to llit-m all 
that wild sweetness, and effective .im- 
plieity whirls all who have beard the 



Iavfonuation Wanted 1 

lie waiileil U 



hicbm, 
enjoys 

eyes jtete [ j n „ am0 ug tbe mooutaina. 

" W. Tl. Wilkine i« at Otterville, 
Louis Williams, at C'hurliinont. 
tbc same county. Tho .Supt, . , 
ileutoii, wrirus tlint their examina- 
tions aliow tl=. im to have been well 



I know ha m dead,'' laid Mr. Seward, 
if ii was anyone else, be would 
ivt baeo, h re to set me." 
Of late years, Mr. Seward has spent 
u time in a»velling/in different parte 
r the work) nod in writing accounts 
r the pbvnta and persona be hat seen, 
ie wasVm in who did much to serve 
Isdayandg rnaeatioo. Has last words 
> "hia frieiii* were, "Love one aa- 



TTl have wen much pleased in ob- 
tbe excellent work that has 
Utely been ifone in repairing the roadi 



By wbore? It ought 
everybody. We mean t. 
every paper hereafter Ui 



^rricultun*, boi 
literature, t. ;>. I. . ■ or 
radical subject will Up ins no 
\V.,"sii.tsn^*Mnaeltbrr^iv'.ii.,l 
solicited fromOWrcorrt-H|ioli<u.i 
edge is newer. General infuriniiii.m in tin 
great m-«l olHlie Pejtple. "" 
ting, grt underat&ndiiig. 




people 
lior. and we hal 
. .. years of smooth a. 
instructed^ and he wishes he liiid many people, tbe qui 
twice as warn. , war have never bean 
Ivcrett Williams bas an uniairtmit the nstion-s voice baa 
tehiaii in WiuchcMcr. lie was : 5th of .November bse 
th.'4]glit at lirst too young end iuex- Hepubhcamam in this country onire 
, erfe«d for the pCire, and it was b « lf • """"^ ° r O"*^*. ««" 
I.!-. r„.'„._ :.... nta I done. 



Tat event ot tbe atoath bas of coarse 
bseus)ioliticsl one. TtwiwrteetkonofUva. 
<lraat by a triumphnn* majority has den- 
nslely annouoced the iotenttoa of .the 



tuonllis.tcmi. 

WUhallUiys«t- IIii'vl i:i» Inge and James Dungeylre- 
iu tor the present at Hampton, 
a^eil in the-study of 



Turn" Epizootic," a horse disease which 
is interrupted tbe business 
country ia little understood at present, bat 
animals .ttlaektd sre properly 



Tlrglula and Snrlh ( arolltui Agii 
cultural Fair. 



... n..nL rAaa 



tki rtal tC'no,and sometimea n^ret to 
see it lost by too much training. The 
songs called /orth enthusiastic ap- 
plause and etionres. 

I Prayer br the Hot. Mr. Tolmau 
of tbe Betueada Church closwl the 
. evening's exercises. They were a 
..the roads JjgJCT beginning tor tie coupw, 
^*5jt2E I wbieh we ht^ will lie fully susuiiicd. 



Nnrfnlll. the i n 




ote wholl ivt tho matter in charge. I . i . 

it notl ing that indieatet the con- ^ t|u) —jAjM, 



..iiltaml F,,ir hel.l in . , 

i.e nrethiwaa, which I1'.™F r |'l' 1 "' 
nen-d in each ,ett<*V 

brloiiiriiig to yio! A farmbr's work ha. 
hibitol by Mr. i.|,.,„ e iit that drttingjrnal 
"■***':.. .. other lalmr — tnrftfM 

what every day ; il\ i-t 
ry fortnigli 



of a e unit rv with more 
than tin condition of ita roads, 
pie who ire thrifty and intelligent 
kc good i gant and keep them good, 
pie who are ignorant and thift- 
neither i oike nor mend their road*, 
aar tin > the roads are always 
•. Then it then no opoortunity to 
d the an y* But in time of prat* 
road a tlwayt lead into a |ioor 
try. It ie very easy to build good 
tbienirt of the South. There 
_ hllhfnor roekl to interfere. 
The one thing ntxo aa a r/ ia til so build 
tbe roads that the .water can be 
easily carriejl off bjt ilraiiis, during 
severe stoi 
tor roads. 



,vaT of tii 



... it it bo... . 
variety of nature itselfVand follov 
ita mysterious procession, througl. 



A.y. 



Tlie South wants bet- 



The cornet-stone of tbe Ziou Bap- 
tist Church I of Hampton, Va., tma 
laid Wediweflay, Oct. 16th. A good 
number was treaent, and the occasion 
was. one ofireal interest. An ad- 
dress wat made by the Rev. Richard 
Toltatn, in which he felicitnnaly con- 
trasted the piet condition of hit au- 
ditors with the present; and mid them 
that such an enterprise aa thia was 
one of the bySt means nf gaining the' 
favor of tbe I Master, alluding to the 
caseyif the centurion who was recom- 
mended by the Jews tn Christ with 
tho wonlt; '(Km- he loveth onr nation 
anil he liath built us a Sjriagoguc." 

(len. Armitrong then added a few 
interesting and highly itirartical re- 
marks, urgiifg thoni all t 1 - 
of the work thita ttttpici 
and to carrjj it forward wMr-Shcrgy 
and pcrsevetance. Friend K'unUrof 
lliihulclphial followed with u brief ad- 
dress expreasfng bia aatitfaction at lie- 
ing present in so interesting an occa- 
n.and rantindingthem thatalthough 



Hinka, tl 
lnm. If tl 

II lose an otfieer whose place 
cannot be easily' tilled, and Hampton 
Normal School a valued friend. 

■ - - i 

To Northara Employfrc »d SooUiern 
Workeni. 

We woultl 'call particular attcnttoo 
to the iiiint-uin fiiit/t.t iu awtther col- 
puq>UM* t4> eatal>li«h a coo- 
rcnient ittedium of coDimauicatioo U- 
twetta northern employer* anil eouth- 
it worker*. 

Thereiaaftrcntaml gmwiiiedeinand 
for ouch a medium, mid one which tut* 
vet leen mat At tlie Xorth the 
booaelcivninf,: ({tieHtion buconiea more 
and more HcriouH everj year. . Tho lac- 
tone* take more and mttreof tlie young 
|*eb|'le who huve formerly gone out to 
mtv icf, mid their pbeettivunot he even 
ixooilv' riu[![>t a Ki'l from' the emigrant* 
thronging weekly toourthore**. TDmm 
either gravifttte to the larga cities, or 
take Mr. (Jreeleyaadvieeandgo West 



■ hull 

HilTcr Wait- 

15 00 

8. Tor bent Uetfl-r <*air (The thoraujili. 
lireci Jenev)," Uoae." Silver Napkin- 
ring 8 00 

Tt.it* Cidf. with i be Uiorough-orwd Jerwy 
Hull > Nvl-iKlihvim^wr.*' wwmiM toTbos. 
A. Ilnrly of Norfolk, on the (rroiii«t v 

Tbe farm Iiah <*u|x.'iir>r breeii* of awine 
Hid pttiiltry. ami •cvi-ral vaju«ble 
bloutl AbVrrney and Ayahire Mikb Cowe, 
whMt would douMIfttt have hiken pre- 
miemi if Ui.-y could bave lax-n snarad for ( _ 

the piiriKhH-iof exl.ilrition. KealUing the j ™|" ^ rt "' oonteoi,, ^ -j"^ 
bet that it no more to keep tbe l«t wiU ^ waol< J. Heavv xv, 

ti,«i tt.e ,-oore.t rtttx-k, it i» tb« ah. of f h - fc . , fmw w|iCQ (he ^ 



even ilanf*eruua. Tie fytnptoms are . 
those of a severe cokf in ttw bead and sore 

thrust, and the bone ahbuld not be over- ', 

work**), hut should bavtj gentle exeruite, . 

abonld be kept warm, tuai not dosed with ' 
medicine A bran nwdt two or three 

timea a week will be ouite aufllcient, and , 
any afmpte remediea to relieve tbe head 

and throat, ■act a» mnoking with tar, may 1 

lie used. The attack laata from 15 to 20 , 

dayn, and all ownera of boraea will find it : 
■ thei ' 



The di-wuw h:m ritemU-d to tbe deer la- 
the woodx of Michigan/ but up to tbe 

"."■' K'tL^ttlf 



lb per-' < 
letiira- eve 



4 destructive 



that 



ling of tbe 9th ' 

jtocx. i of tliii muiitb. and before It was sub- j 

~~ . \ i : ,lut<l destroyed s targe portion of the 

HfFoax winter sets in, nrcak up ,,„»;„«„ ^ri „f t | K . city, inrotring a loas 
sward land for next springs pbintiii;;. „ tiBk , u ,| , t trnmtiny to one hundn^I mil- 
lie careful ta»turn a lap fntn.w and li , m , (.: < ,i\.., r . Tin Ortwaaurstdiacovend 
not a 8at one, aa tlie water nil 
through and the frost acta nion it V 
when thus mi v 'I 

llefore winter sets in, climn 01 
liani yard, barn cellar,, and hog 



the Normal 
kntp the liett brerils b.<b for fan 
snd for tlie (ui|irovuiieul of stock . 
ooenty 



iostoi in . 



.We little thought, wlieu ' 
Chicagu on jiiw Brat |»ge s 
that before jeW ps|s r wei 
shbnlil hnve t.inonn( a tuni 
the city of Boaton, by wbie 
atately granite wsrclmoinT*. 
the produeta, of Massachiiia 
■aliie.1 at nearly 



alt diree- j 

tiona. Suaimer. ltroad," High. Purrhase, : 
t'rsnktin. Ilswley, Wster, Devonsbirs. ' 
fVlend. Congn-M Slid oilier streets have 
ticen swept in whole : or in part by thi 
Haines. The total I UBibel of b'u.iui 



etrone-, should he pnalicd diligently, in* ■ 

will he so much gaineif* townnl for- buildings and 

1 fn Spring. ' tinea- of 21 leilll 



Tlie 'Mouth, HO the other hand, ia y,, . rre .went awav In a single night 
led withbalf.paidstltl'eringfrecdmeli, (J„,|nl okl Bi.at.nit whose "solid me 
ilinns for work. have Well tat rtte* their title , wetl may 



tilled 

ma for work. I bate Well on ritot their title : well 

the lit. 

gether is the qiiestion. Tlie freeilnian 1 erality of hei merclnnt prineet and b. r 

it often unable to isiy his way North. ■ We woineii. t Southern 

The northern eni/.li.ycr would ,1„.IK , m al S, tZ 

,„y it for him, if there were a gllaran- ; - , "^.tu ^ tsprTJi 
tee of honesty, and a reasraiablc ho,.. ^ ^ la „„, . fttc .|„„„ ',„ ,| : , 
of satisfaction. s.,uUi|.rn,'r!eates that lanot under pen..in:.l 



lionaet and Biuw is stsual at 1130 ; da 
ing suit l.atging houses r,D. Among 
buihliugs and nlllcia. .urned 
warding oieratiooa in spring. • th.ea- of 21 Innka. tn aaiirsnee 

Before winter sets in, see tliat swine, 
atul |«mllry l.uvolaid mi nil the fat they 
tire expected to have liefore beili^ 
killed. .Cold nights eat up in wunil- 
type ting animals about 'all tlie ft>«l you 
S we j ibem through tho day. You 
vr Vt j ynn t make flesh and fuel at tl.o suine 
1 • time, very pn.lltul.ly at least. 

lktlbre winter acts in, see tlnit all 
roots ate properly housed. KarlylNo- 
vendier is full late ^etiougb to have 
inuiignldrt or rutabegna in the grotiml, 
lint raigltah turuil^, sown in Aujn-t 
will continue to grow oven later lhau 



loo "tsmilie. were thn wn out of 

Till: Mcsqicr ilimuri, cn rente f 
New York to Havana ir 
on Ibe :.'.tli of OetobiT. 

reported loat. 

Tut oversrert of Harvard Unin 
have ileviihd to give wottt* the I 
eliaiua-H a. the other aa*. subject 
U. a rigid course of examination. 

Mas Manx T liatecEY. wife of-JImi 




' 10 7^iri.L re d?nv^rileoh hhT,'wc re . U J.mpt°from tb. outward 
geacbotherwilhd m speech, , J bondage? those only were free 
— retnembering tli« the golden rule ot > "T .sISra iW 
the Master it not t^sM^ th °! r ! HdeT ^SBBBfefri V-' 



takes, four monthtof eachfourth year ; 
s that utterly vain it the attempt to gh 

nv.r nartv hllfamUws and nartelal 



then clored *e exercises with a few 



that utterly vain, s the attempt to goss. M .ted that the 

eve, party blturnes* and party .U£- ffi£Sp ^3 had alway. Ision 
hood and abuse, by the villainous pice, , " w ^ lA .,, ifh ,„„„;-„ |l„. u 
"All is fair »Uh3| . now, *jafc ^Cfe*gL*$ 



the brothers and honed 

would hnld back, hut that 
would «aaU in th e cnjctidu o f thia 



•joconling tn the goapel teaching, eeak 
the thinga wlwrewitn one may edify, 
not pall down another. By no means 
ahuiiM vro sttffer political dilfer- 
encet] to lead to peraunal animosity. 
Btiwaxe of becoming sour to ward others, 
of questioning their muti.es and •jfttjk 
tog their hor.eaty.becauae tr* Anno two 
think and vote just h\c(* n ' r Wil )k exnctlv 
persona look, or.^peetall of different 
4tii^.-. h.-v./BP. and modes of trnining, 
c *5S''*^riniia ( surround inge, to feel 
art exactly alike, on great ih.1i.,,,., 

quottions, ffhiwWere m.t so rWrfcetlv "t llu trio tor Disabled SoldieA, a 

tattled but that men as wise anil' g.«d «'"<• of entertainments hat been 
a* eorsetvcu. may vitw them dltfcrorg. 1 arrange* fbr the veterans in it* 
I/. O.ie important letton which we charge, nibta theellspieeeot theOrand 
need to learn in politic* as in religion Army of tl • Kepulilic. Ihls good 
ia, to be more patient aad tolerant , i ntrt priae w;e. happily iruMigurstid 
toward thote whose opinloni do not, in *e eventig of O-tober 23d, with a 
every respect, square with our own. , Uiekens reU. ing and lecture given by 

Besides, it is not In any mere lo. lilt.. Mel 
littcal expedients, or party triumphs. I post, 
to save the nation. The clap-trap of " 
the party press and party platform in 
every Presidential campaign ia, to pre- 
dict the ruin of tbe Republic, if the ri- 



'"me interested in the welfare of 
Tf Zion Baptist Church that thoy 
may erect a teat snd suitable place -' 
worship. We bid thorn Uod-apeed 
this new tnt. rprise. 

; with tbe Yeteraat. 

aVreat oolitichl ! At the Nttional Military Aiylur 
. perfcctl.. f llu.. ptmo for Disabled Soldiers, 



The cll*l*.'l of tbe Asylu 
lately' dec gated with nal 



va* lauadidates tiuateed,— at though 
tbe Itrpnblic were but a bubble that a 
.breath might destroy. But when we 
consider that bkiw titer blow of thia . 

hind bat fallen upon ut, for scores of audienee of outsiders, the taoulty of 
yearn pact, and how we have eurvived i Hampton Nortnal School were present 
the whole, it would teem at though ! by oouitoout Invitation, and brought a 
there wen tone itwoo to believe that, : contribution io tbe evenir— 

is u i.i: . i i . .. u i ... . :. i. . .1- 1 1 „,,.H.n Sto.t. iit < 



. appro- 
priately' dectkuted with national ero- 
{.Ictns, wat tleariy filled by the vete- 
rans themtelfet; and the sight of ao 
many empty sleeves .and honorable 
awra tdded touching internet to tlse 
oocaaion. : 

Among the tmall but sympathetic 



i the llemptjon Student t 



. pleasure 



if onr ReuiMia be a bubble, it it never- , - 

tkMlsss a ttmng ona-a bubble emu. In all respects, the entertainment 
poetd, tot to much of fluid inflated, aa ■ are* a success. Dr. MislVrroott it » 



It will, take time to mature any sys- 
tem fully meeting those demands, It 
purpose to do so as fust as possi- 
Among the many applicants for 
admission to tlie Normal School, from 
whom we must select tlfnsumnat fitted j |.h 

bctHluooicd us teacliers, wecan often cast 
heartily recommend jennies for sitoa 
tions in the North a ■ faithful ami et 
petent woakers — and we con aasi 
northern employers that all advert 
tnents from tailored isjoplo in 
••Southern Workman,'' will lieaccc 
isntied by good reference* which n 
he seen by application I 
To colored people, ' 
cases scud with your i 
recomnieiulatiou Irolns 

one of our ugctifs, or, o 
Jdjsaj^nnry Association 



lh-foie winter seta itn imitcet yolloj 
on-hurds fn.in cuoker-wonus by -tnr- 
riiig or applying printer', ink to the 
truv from time lo time, or by ja-iina- 
nent fixtures tiuit will stop their aa- 
to lliaiton aisl the » old llav n <"~ . , 

.he ia the capital, for her . Before winter tv-ta ill, gather' t<^ 
....lit efforts for Ilia rm.l.n.i gether all tartn impleinelita'aial gimtrll 
ition in the scale of humanity tools, and of a rainy da; give tlicni a 
leuetoclaimlierasoiirlarth- tliinvuigh exuininatton and •renaisiiig. 
tbougli our lines have taten Sva.- that they are well tuuancil. oiled 
ant place* in foreign binds, we or uiinteil and "then ilvrcfullv laid 
eessed to f.nl |irt.le and slf. i- ,,„ ., v m a ,| rv |.| are under cover. Itust 
citr and State. Hut anJ „„ ^ ^..^y M fnat a« itti r- 
' '< est, or fire. 
. llefore winter seta in, sort over tvili- 
ter apple, and barrel up such 
soend and fair, i'ut tl 
cellar, well ventilated, 
probably t 



the third 
»xpe 



laileatrial Exposition 



t t.i- 



nal .seri.e. 
dy on 

■ the i 



hno- 
eSpti 



The Freed atst's Sttlnga Balk 




I dull. 

and die ex|a-iena. lacked tliree thoa 
| dolbts ot tliat auia. ThU pays for forty 
Ithouaalid delhirs' worth of liui.luifs 
; ereeUal for tbe thiol Exposition. Hair a 
million viaitora aitin^d tla di-plav lim- 
ing the twenty eight davs and nights a 



.,r la 



f I'o has bi^n oiTrflowing an* 
it losses ma>n the inhabitants 



id Pieiln 
bligri 



*) 



H.mplon Normal School. 

.1 DC ITBS.— CLASS OF '71. 

Snnih J Bniwti Cinitinmsi at the Wil- 
liirton fkchool, Wihnington, N. C, 
leg that tbe outrsgiHiua stories respecting a lu re die b** charge <Sf the l'rimnry 
this Bank, which were cimilsted tn many Department. She writesthat uTi In 
political nearspapers Juat Ufore the rreent ; era Iisitituto wus held tl c.e this 
election, sre utterly ftlae. But sa tlnte snmmer, hy nttcndiug which the 
dsmsgleg report, msy have crested un. , MrnC(1 useful tbillir-.' 

easiness in the minds of some who hsve jj. j ^ , ^ j , , | ; 
deposits tbwr. we lake occasion aspatnaw Llauntom - 

tiona. *OCieMW, rx f. m-d lo. Tbel.ui.k lenlmrg lo \ a. TU y are btttll etu- 
of tbe Rank are all h.Uii t, and wliere at I ployed • 
the ahurteat I.- notk-e they can hp | \\ . 11. I*c 

toreed Into money enough to repay all 



) there to 
r want of food. SU-ps hav 

London for the relu t of the 

in a HMtft>rvr». .<iitirM ripi..Hj.H bavet-fvti oj-i iic 
'icy (will | for thi* pnrt-ose. »««l ■ l«T?« ao» af i 

. Italy, ju tha 



Tut 



vhccaaF^ii 

nn of r*2la 



nbluigHU 



ad luUO 



Before winter acts in, clean out 
ditches and runs, ao that water < 
not stand and freeze iu mowing ft* 
winter-killing tbe grass roots i 
making bald spots. 

llefore winter sets in, husk all 
com, thrush and winnow up the ainu 
trratns and store them awnj u_ , 
Trom vermin. It is a miserable prae* ! A nu™»*f 
tkvtohavetinjUim ih>ore cnniWml in Kanwis. t.n I 

with <orn Htn! irruin in the cur. UjiUc ri,io «»ln»a«l, two hundred and twenty 
In L wven milt* we*, of the Mittsouri river ' 
JSC bete ptrebased by persons In rjigl 



ItLt P'Auhigne.the weD-fcaowa kit- 

a of tbe Itefonnatuiu has died ver. 
tl. in Geneva, tue city of his birth. 



• land He. 



even miles s 
nt the Kane 



P.- 



pre! < 



id st-nilcd just 
in comiHeting tl 



and brush Intended for 
dry dty for it, and see t 
fuel is 'laid aside till it i 



all .... 



. U pl„. 




^.mlttTL ;» outaiuo , *• so.nslor and ..nine, of tb, great crty. 

I A cosjtKsvoxntxv ol tbe •'Journal de 

„ „ : St Peterabari:," deacrlbes the msgilifi- 

blgh stamlliig of tbe institution. The at j wey ^pnng, itraKingtuim v.o., . a., . Tus " Ohio Farmtr" thinks it im- trace of aa illuminated cypy of ike sacred 

fleers in charge sre men of unquestiouai ! "'e 14th ofUot. > , portent to feed some straw cfery arltings of lleaMba. ro the Uagaage of 

lategrlty antt sblllty. sa well ss lif.-loeg ■ Fh.renceNewtomeis teaching at Cam- winter, as it seems to have a l*nencial Thibet which is being execnterl Tlbr 

Wends of tbe colored rsce ; snd If sa;- . ville. 1 ' ctfnt on most animals , it also thinks SJniu.-ot prince " 

thing wat sariously iovnlving the ssfety sf Isnhclla Howe tMchrw<ln the Bureau „,,,,, hard work do better on hundred 



sad tbe msnagrmrnt st the I'ruicipsl t If. 
lice tn Washington, as wed as at the N • r 
folk Br.llc^ we can with all eo.«deae. I . . p w ^ Mb ^, , repairing, 

assure onr resdera of tbe entire safely sul ^^y'" V. . I . , i — 

•' Laeey spnng, Rockingham to., \ a., ! jafOh 
the 14th of Oct. 



Meads of tbe colored I 
thine wst sariously iovol 
tbt Bonk or the depositors' money, liny 
the first to report ft 
gtad to learn from the Ci 
at Vorf.sk. that there wst no " run ' 
Itbdrawsl of funds there iu 




It will consist of i 

■ight folio volumes 

School, Wilmington, 2f. U lentslnlwwitlialittlograhi.thanupon which eighty sre com ' 

Alii* K. Bayne is at Drumiiiondtown, -- v , ( „ railu " ■ of gold, sod bound i 

Accomack Co., Va. Her school be- , J S • . with silver chvspa., 1 

an Oct. 7th. The Sup't, Mr.. Tut "Amcrioin Aettj ullurist " ceive »i5,000 for tl 
vt'eaver, shows much interest in it. ' gives the number of kernels in a bush- ; A „, 
J. II. Carter and T. K. Hint* teach iu cl of wheat ns.6t(0,OOll , equally spread „|„; rtlv .t,,^, 1 , 
Deilfbrd Co., Vn. Hincs says that over an acre of ground, this would u,. a'|i ai | v Ne ws." 

— * make the kernels lie a little over three by sn Anieriesn, " 
inchiw from each other, or give about t famous Ministei 
ten 'st|Uure iuches to each kernel. | States at Turin. 




I 



lh, Ititlr ..li.'.i . lin^ I" im-tlicr, 
'Wiin.ia»c*U>«ist*ljfldl 
Bui noinehow the tn.ubks.tiue l*by 
U nearest l.er ta-art of alt ; 
Hick, and fretful, aud »i>m1). 
But dearest to mother of nil I 

'Tho iw.k-ubor* womler awl pity, 
IhutniiK iU nilt.tw err. 
"Him i« Umiift lier youth and beauty," 
.say frk-iKln, aa tWy pius uor by. 
" Well wt nt the b.ibu to die, 
A .i-l the miHlu-r «•(,'* they 

But oyer the woe, white end)*. 

And new* wu face *> fair. 
Pale, and tired with ere. 
But thu glory of love ia there 1 

Itosy and round and dimplod, 

Dewy with Chjlditb atwu, 
S]„. in, Uh in Ii.-r ntht-r ilarllnjra, 

Whom angels w»Ub and keep. 
Ah ! if a darker aojrel 

Auear this IreaNuro creep 1 

flies* tliee, beautiful mother ! 

Thy heart baa a place f«r all — 
It.H.i.i for tin! joy* and the mmiwi, 

Uowewer fast they fall; 

Boom f.W the baby small 

That may love thou beat f.f all I 

— lit*, Ik «*4 Uom*. 



I'bilbmi's JJtpartmttrt. 




led once a queen, in whose 
seasons, were seen the finest 
flower" from all countries of the world. 
She was partieularly iond pf ruses, and 
tin refore possessed aO dese notions of tliera, 
from the wild hedge-ruse, with it* fragrant 
green loaves, upward* to the most exquis- 
ite roses of the I'rovence. They grew on 
the walls of ber ea*Me. coiled round Oh- 
pillars and window-frames into the pas- 
sages, ami along the railings in the h:dU, 
being variegated in fragrauey, in shape, 
and in color. 

But sorrow and grief were within ; the 
queen lay on her sick-bed, and the physi- 
cians said «he must die. 

There is one hope left," said the wisest 
of thein. '1 Bring the loveliest rose of the 
world, that rose which is the expression of 
the highest and purest love. If she can 
e it before her eye* arc closed, she will 
it die." 

Young and old people Time from nil fides 
with roses; with the loveliest that bloomed 
in every garden, but neither fU 
right one : it was to be fetrhed from 
garden of love ; but which rose there 
islun of highest ■ 
■ poets were slop 
in the world, each one itniising 
onl waa sent alt around 
message to all ranks a 



As B«y - B~t. 



oot enough, so «ome of them have track* them, finding- out the hollow 
been alter more, and are [.addling mer- pltices by striking nis spear on the 
rily hack, pushing their logs TWore ground, and so, at last the poor Beavers 
them, and their hroad tit i Is floating oht arc killed, and their soft coats taken 
e behind. Queer tails, those. All theNo make hats and collars for people not 
far away from the sunny Smth. far ^ of the M - w C1)vcrwl with t | ie ^wcll dtwwl by Mother >V»r». 
away from the no.sy em.-, tar iiw«y in mfl ^ , >rowll fur but tuwe i mv(J un \ y Fortunately for the Beavers, fur 
the grand old woods that rw along the | iani h on.y scale*. are less fashionable now than 

shores of Lake hmjenor— who knows; J|ow ^ th have §mW(jd off _ ^ to be, so they are having aom 
where that. is?— live a great many ; ^ l mean fd otf „ tllv log(L Now I(ite . iWt v <m ho,* they will enjoy 
busy little worker*. they wH , Ulke thwi| on „ horei aml te , ir lt tllU3 w \ ntQe t How they spend the 

Did you ever hear of a wood-eutter n |f the Iwrk.and pile it m» on the l»nk. : wintem, they do not tell us exactly, 
without any axe? Did you ever hear 'p hil , their winter food. Then, drag- I am sure they have earned a good 
ofninason without any trowel? What /mj, t !ic ]---e-k-d nticks into the ^tn-aiii, rest, for while there is work to do, 
would you think ofaear|*nter without giving the water a loud slap with j they are ho industrious that when we 
foot-rule, and a house-builder without t heir tuibj — ua much an to say, " here want to express the perfection of " 



where tin 
abundant. 

■J. Ill the deep sen, where there is little 
light, animals aud vegetables are low in 
the soak of organization. 

ft. Light attracts plants. They grow 
toward it. 

ti. Light rooms nre more 
dark ones. The light and < 
open fire are valuable aids 1 

hap ptno —, 



re watery in 
sli.idj sid. 



" where the 



they 



Pretty poor 
|C so, do you? 



Oh^ you think 
us look at their work then. 

Oh, what a pretty pi 
smooth i 
the lake, 

over the waters. _ And— ah I 
(i all at work. Uo on pray 



workmen? ■g, )es *'___ down they dive to the" bottom, dustiy we say * 



[ oiM, 




FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 



Company. 



A National Sa' 



ESTABLISHED 



CImrtered by the Govern- 
merit of the United 




after than micks, lik 

Oh, bow 
ard the little 



. us 

lag nt».ut. Carlo wonkl Ik- mixiIkI it jrot 
lie bail to cut hil own atidu and hia 



Here, in tlii« nenrot liouw, you 
> a little fellow at work on bia H, 
»! These Ho will make all «nug md jpma 
l«en talk- Mrs. Heaver anil the labien, I 

nt leave that irmit hole in 
her. When nil i* finished, 



of tlie Min. tin-re i« no lifo. The liitht 
lient or the HUH are the NHUH of ull the 
cnenrv "n our rIoIh-. Ut n" then - 
Cnt OUrwlTM oir from it too mueh, 
forever MCnm for onmelven etoog. 
prefeat those forms of premature •> 
that are oecusiolleil hj its ahsence. 
M .,/ llmlth. 



k.s-n shotlhl lie i 
it sets the eolor. 
hay will 11 



\A 



..lor of Pi 
Vinegar in the rin^irtft wate 
(reen ealieoes will brighten them, 
iwers the sj)iue pnrpOM fcribotlj 




iff— ho 

. to mak. 
but if he will n< 
and find his way to " Schlnratf 
tliitt you've heanl alxiut. 

From the Saperintendent to the 
Dullest Junior, we're all "as busy as 
liea vers/' here. Come and see if we're 
Walk over our farm worked by 
boys, look into our girls' industrial 
room, and our workshops; come into 
Not many lazy faces, ar* 
there ? That Hi why there are so many 
ties. All the students are try* 
make Southern Workmen of 
themselves, all the teachers working 
to help them. We are busy all the 

« \hiat! Sattirdays, t,o?" 

Certainly. TfaoM Sfbo are busy in 
work can afford to lie busy in j'lay. 

No idle hand* here — except tlHMpjiet 
ones uuder those green mounds yon- 
der; hands that dropped in our coun- 

,s act. lUmi ^ 



happy < 



ton U ground t 



nd left it t 
Mill 




ramclPAL orriel. 



WASHIKCTO.V, D. C. 



l» ^UUe l«r«rr dtlM or lb. Rouia snd SouIh.Mt. 

THIS QBE AT NATIONAL BA VINOS 
INSTITUTION, 




iele upon this 
ill the " hom 
whieh it is stated, 
of Dr. Bml 
st Indies 



.,..wi»,'Outoftli 
patriot's Mood, shed for hi 
is it that wonderful 
a man thrMf It vesrs 
sleepless lii|!hts, ' 
•]K-adi 



I I kuuw 1 



lis own kennel wouldn't lieT it will look like the others that you 

lue introdiiee vou n, the An.er- see; all round and solid, and plastered 

.vera. They are huilding their all over with inud tluit he carries 

for the . inter nud thev have U l w«-n his toiv ]n« s and his elllli, and 

' , if a nrrainfv- with his feet, jiivhii; it a -lap 

,y his otu-e ill a while, with his on-ar Hat tall. 
He doesn't plaster his house till the 



All th. 



it lAoe 
with her tend' 
bed the last of Hie ipieen 



lie among them, do you? 
warm summer they have 
llg alamt where they liked, 
h in 1 1.<- swani|x and 
!|>. they know that 
1 know winter ; 



'I 

i here and 
-who tells them 



. milk SfLtorfcHttsJ 
Ifle for in g ehe»-kaof mys 
ated by sleep* °\* 



they hurry t«>getl 
Of highest and buhics with them, »l 
up from the bloom- ing a village. They an 
bt.y.when.inviffor- caim . the KeaTers, am 
his eyes aiaUmdes » fniou is Strength." 

teriug there is when 
don't understand the 
guuge myself, hut I kpjft' 



id n'I ais 



iging their afraid, a 



weather is so cold that the mud freeze* 
as fast as it is put on, aud hardens al- 
most into stone. 
•Hut where are the windo 

doors? Well, the Beavers dn 

hch for lijcht in their hnu 



id tht, 

kIs failed the Wolv 



eniy i 



§ parks. 

, IVsaide'nt Grant has appointed Thurs- 
tla.\ r rthe Sstth of November as Thanks- 
[riving Day. Turkeys take notice. 

Sr/uirr. — "Hol»on,they tell ineyou' 
taken vour Imiv awnv from the National 
School. What's that aWf* Viitager.— 



Iu .'iouth liend, Indiana, they use small 

laxly takes ipjiniue, they look ui-oii it the 
We as le>(al tender, and it jcism-s t>n" witli- 

out dlffletalty South Btndfs Bnancial 
condition must be slinky. 

Georgia mules are having the BUaips. 

A man fell between two trains of ears 
at the station ou Long Irtlsnd last week, 
while at tempting to j»imp iVfap ost to 
the ..tlier. With the exception ..f a slight 
coiitiMun. he was uuluinncd. When sutue 
of the railroa.. employes stooptnl to pick 
hi'm up. he waved tfcff. oil. saving, " I 
can pick up my own corpse." 



■'What aro yon .drawing. Anna?" 
- I'se drawing your pietur." So the (jen- 
tl«SJtaa sat v.-ry still, sud she worked 
away very earnestly for a while. Then 
-he '»t>.|>i-t"d, e..iiLpiiiT.l her work with the 
..ri-in.d. and shook her little head. " 1 
th.n't l.ke it. much "she said. -'Taint a 
great deal like you. I dess I'll put a tail 
to it. am) eall it a dog." 

The height of a young lady's ambition. 




NO. M6 MAIN STREET, 



\lKkufMXtiaIa-riMfc. 

J. W. Al.voHO. H. I 



JOHN T. BENTLEY, 



If 



EES 



th. 



All the i 



ok so shallow thu 



thr.T is no ni.wer of a mure siil.lime sii.l " 
mereil la-auty. But it »« l»le like the 

leave, of the ten-n*. 1 ■«« it on the mueh line 1 

, „ , she had divi sust her. to he thought 



tht 



little thing, e 



lig th: 



drep enough 
Then, these wondi 

t'hriir*vi°uige, to hold 
ml ihsijs.-ll it. Tbase 
the house* are, and 



Take Notice, 

NOSIHEEN EMPLOYEES 



for the ehild like . mother m 
, iiour of her trihiilaUon." 
lie.! with " Ilolv and wunilernd i. the white ro» 
aete.1 to I grief; hut it is not that we are looking h 
hi. di.r- 1 •' -No," ~id . pion. oht bishop. " 1 
e liecamo the most mngnineent rose Is'fore the a 
liing that of the Lord, shining like an angelie e<: 



iderl'ul as .Mothe 



currliu" u'wmftuy Sftith^ra W°si.^?iH 

'Tou"™lInsO»^.OrTHlu!.'''-.'!n('l'. 

SW..H1W.U n. r..l..|N>»l.^l L> 

!i -j -I' I 



,1:1k. ■ 



' Medical Time, and On* 
nent of the value of Bilk 

uses of typhoid fever, ii 
thick its great value was 
luari.hM and cools the body. I'eople "I 
lUlfcriag froia disease require forsl quite ro 
» laueh a. those in health, and much 
nore to in certain diseases where there ia th 
rapid waste of. the system. Kreoucatly ; hii 
All onlinary Toial in eerlain disease, is re- large o|i 
; " UM 

Mother." said 



„,l little 



^.^u^^l^ r ^'^^^ 'i* *'«>f. 'r hi " 1 J k T , 

twentv-.i. I.,ve..fl,erdev,.te.l«nil. That »a. die ex- lone enough to make up lor It, and 
•ervoii'e of ,,...,..» of purest and liieli.-sl hive." ! Ins hind led too, and this make, hta 
«rcin. It - May she be bleed," s«iil the wise man ; walk rather uneven, hut then, he is not 
I'eonle " but no one has yet spoken of the finest to lie laughed at for that. His hind 
I toea are all joined together, you see, 
l«sl into the room, j | ikl . „ J,,,.^,, |,y a strong skill or web. 



_ us to he stronger, and 
■Inn made low eno.gll to let the 
.„„ know i water off la fore it can tl.ssl the family 

think one of the shy little 1 rooms. Two fnuiilies generally live in 
uhl give yon hi. l»iw! If I one house. 1 have heanl people say , ,„ ,„„„.:, , 
ouhi; you would Hud four that no horn* «. lui-ge enoiiirl, ...hold •;•;-«;■;.; „;; 
igeluw'sonit. .lust made for two families without ,|iiamding. Do|»-»i-u. 

- you think the item-era naif t.« larger: — 



JBWBLEB, 
FORT MONROE, VA. 

a na. stock of 

FANCY GOODS 




t they* And what short 



than theirs, or is he inoivamiahle than j INFORMATION WANTED! 
'''ii) you-Hiink that these Benvera in ' .^n/l.I.I'u.aium'Ilr 'lu'^'^^rtii^Tii'.' 

the pi;-. ure h:,w hud to ho ld a dam? ; ^Z^I^l^^^^^X^ 

When all the little fuuiili^ are snug- ?^ 
ly settled in their winter <li-artr- 
bow cozy it must h 
-i - -t-i <^.l! their do^> 



IPS, SOTtOSS. 

rcaurcajur, i 

Hl'SIIKS. aSD 

MEUittxes. at 

IXUBBCUOTH- 

utu. > 

>CKS. OUIVKS. UU.1ARS, AND NECKTIKS. 
LAWts' FASCY liwol.S, UAJiOKEB- 

auin gloves, bosk. 

RETS, KLAST1C8, 
BfTTONS. 
NEEDLES, ntf ETC. 

Cake and Confectionery. 



.l.lli.K 111. bes.l.lo. 



Jeetci hj ihc stoinseh. and even lontlnsl vet clasps 

he the patient; hut nature, ever bene- "Mother." sam lie. - listen mi wna. ij 
floellt, ,h.« farnisheil a food that In all have been reading; " and he sat down neal-; » 



Hueen. Tear, wen- in j T)iHt ia „, , w!m ,j w better with, mv storedjll their ihsirs. plenty ..I tn-iel.. 
chei ks. lie eairl.sl a ; , „„, w .,, i|,„e l„ n g sharp lain Sr eonqsiny. 1 he |suul lre«a«, ^ 

vflvet binding with .,1- , ^ „,„„,.,„,_, ,„„ „,• ,.-„ mouth. How bnl that's no matter: the »,o- eovers .^Kj^-^ 



S3 HUTS. RAISIHS. CURRANTS. CIJROH. 
— , ORAMBIS. LIKOKS, AND FRUITS. 

-" k ' j oolsra wcclwl .nd flU«t tocaood. at .r.rr *» 
:^ crli.Ilon.lllVil.riMrkrtrm^. 



disease, i. la-nefti 
eur.lire. Such hssl is milk 
We have also latelv tesUal 
milk ill scarlet fever, and let 
now recommended by the mi 
in all caae. of this often db 
dnsi's disease. Give all i 



bod 10 read from that l.a.k of him who ! just what they > 
has given himself up to die on the emu. to I nxe. and aawa to tlieac little honse 




Hreetly 

generation, not yet ' builder., find 

[ first things needed I 
a greater love" | swim the la-avers t. 

light Hew over the checks of they like. Don't y 
ller eyes were getting large w]eu ,„ „ n „l WIlv 
for she iiw the loveliest roue - 
the leave, of the book, the 
ril lt|ain the .ame^tliat .prang from the cro»« out of tin 
' hhK.1 of Chriat. 

" I see it," said all 
who ha. I'V faith seen lllm 
... afflicted with thi.»iuiica>c.— IliUe ia given tL. . 
hold. i Sharou.' "— i/ans Chtudinn Andtrnen. 



LAND FOR SALE Surety X^ro.i>», 

pMj.tt> 

Student 



liirui *■ 



that the ?ogs may tl' 
iJiioo where they 



He eomeif just ^'^.il^i 
housekeeiiing, tStgSjfi 



after they have gone to iioiisoK.-cping, .» »'« 

i„. „„., .,„t of u„. ;"; u ; '\;. , i,'i; 1 „:;,',' l . h ,, m i, r ,iiv,.ryi.i,vh» ,„„i win', hi, i «• H«t w- i. \^^^cs^±SO^SI!^ 

.„ , ,- and ponhirs are what thev like best, their roofs. The frightened families ! ,";i i;~*~. .« "»,.■;;« 

■Never will heilic M 1 "^. , mvt , „„ ,,,-,„.„ „ , „,„ Mow _ , mI B w',n. under the \^£i!kt^^»lS^^.-^- 

e ra „f d e°R,lu. of many on the shore bv their village, - ice to hole, they have made ready in au-J— »•»"•-».„., 1AM ». now.vnn 

col III! ivosi J s .!.„„ ,l.,.K..„l-. Ttnt ..veil ihen. till" hllllter ll.iuul.si. v.. 



Can "you count the stumps! But there j the banka. But even there the hunter 




Bla«*-Yslley CoBBtrj. 

I OB TBB BlACE-VAUhT KA1LMAD. 
V™. M hsard «f th. Hi* of John OOpln, 
Tbit^a^aoVeund "«J ««J.- 

la ft very rvrearkenl. way. 
Youlearebrmrdo 



But I dag of ft trip more earatrag, 
laearS. which 1 com** restrain, 

Brer, eolualoas you need feer M danger,— 
Ho trains ...r run "»" ■ 
her ftU go en. wsy,— to perdition,— 
Pre.idld they kesp on tbs track. 

Br the Um. M reach Medlar* Villfto. 

%,,« pft-^r. find tlie—l.e. ftvS- 

H... Ug-ecb. beck-ache 



Observe lUoltoui 
United State. Branch. 



of th 



ft 



It Is carrying annually ovor six bun- 
drid tboueJed treveUereinto th. 
FuHey Connies, where more than two mil- 
lion, of men, women, end children .re 
kept nnder ft raond of untold misery lod 
wretchedness. 

Ib IB. Ung«Nr« of -cred writ, " Bnrely 
Ib vbIb lb. tart to l»»ed hi th. right of 
any bird." Aad .bftJl it be In ™ln that 



r, an ptooft, ftnd bold by the Scripture, 

WIU. Paul th. Aportl. ftg™.-- 
',uK "wine," Instaftd of remm "wfttei 

For our "ofum Infirmity. 
In tact, w. Improve or. tbs reading, 

Arid \esvs " totis " for wkftt may com. HB 
r. break up ftt Tlspleton Station, 

To try ftnd gaft rid of our pfttn ; 
,t Toi.er.rlll. ftUo we bury, 

iJiltan-owipk 

Our .plrlt. Iralesd «>«y be willing. 

But very r~k It to. IWb I 
Bo oft ft. we fttop for five minnow. 

We nee ftU UiaAime to refreeh. 
Sow we come to tie great centre! llll j llll,- 

' The lft.trtoi.hintr-i.Uo 11,0 1'oe.— . 

Drunkard.' tfurre: where ■ IB* the cWef 

Of rum, whUkey, brftndy, ftnd win.. 
From thle praoe on to DcatretAlon, 

The trftln make, no break or delay ; 
And Ibraw who m.y wMi to .top lasawrr 

Are kindly thrown out by the w»y. 

A full eupply of bed wbUke, 

For our .ngtne i. Uken in here 1 
Ami . nu~.J».klog fellow freer luuue 

Step, on for our engineer. 
Prom DrenkardV Cnrv. on to De-ruotlo 

Th. irelnl..trictlye.preee, 
And will not he .lowed or bidud 

ror any rrfllftget distress. 

And »o when ftll thing, ftre reftdy, 

Pror. Drunkftrd.' Cur., we eel out : 
Let m. gir. you io». Hying gltmrseu 

Of tbe pevcee along on ibe routs, 
Flrat Rowdyrille cUlm. our attention. 

Then CJtiarrelton cornea into vtow. 
Then Ki .tvill. break, on the vision. 

And tb. altby Beggsrtown too. 
Aa we ro.h by the rlttage of Woelend, 

Three wrelcbee are thrown from the 
We can are them rolled orer and over 

Through the darknem, the mud, and th. 

hir engineer chuckle, ftnd 

In the wild lurid lla.li.. — . 

Holler blare Ih. red lire, of I.K furnace. 
As on Into blackness Iw goes. ^ v 

[ Oh. tbe 



tb. rout- from Slpplngton 

to ao pUlnljr mapped ont 
before our readerer Let B. rather resort 
itbor deacribe. » • Fotbv 
B {to great fthundanoa of 
water, where nnmerou. tonrtohing village, 
ftnd large citie. hare been built op. 

Theae places are all uvmoua for the 
ralth and thrift and enterpriae anxl good 
aharealer of their inhabitant.. Weftlth. 

al. mm la; and n<«rlj ftll the people 
lire in their awn boaae. in ft etftt. of oom- 
parsUv. indapendence. The moral, and 
good onler of tbe pUoe are aooh, that no 
folio, force to required for the protection 
of lib and propertT. Prtoona, almhouftea, 
and Innallc bcpiula are entirely unknown. 
Tbe Utc levied upon the people are pnn- 



whicb fancie. that it lovea God. when 
It nerer evince lov. to it. brother, to not 
piet,, but a poor, tmldewed th^ogy,-. 
dogma with . worn in the bean. 
Trr7_Jo» to th. lutrrplB-. of love ; It to 
lov. eiulting: it to lov. aware of iU own 
Mknty, .id rloUng In ricbe. which It bu 
,„ fear of eibftuating; it to lov. tfth^mg ft 
look ftt It. treuure, and Kirrendering 
itaelf to dIIh witbont foreboding. 

Pbaob.— P~oe to lov. reptwlBg; it to 
lov. on tbe green paaturea; it to fove be- 
■ide the .till wU«r.. It to that great calm 
which come, over the oonacleoee whm it 
ftee. th. atonement eofflcient, and the 
Saviour willing. It to unclooded aanre in 
.tokeofguun. Iltoth.«.alwhlcbCbrl.t 
hmi p«illed, rrpreftd ont in ierenlty and 
aimple faith, ftnd the Lord God, merciful 
— ■ gracion., amUlng over It. 

L — OenUencwa la love in fto- 



MoUyfa^dtheJodgt. 
• it', only a little whUe, .lr," »ld die. 
■■ind .Ltthcn, MoUyf ^ tb. 

^f^hftll enter into that rert which 're- 
main, for the people of Ood," anawered 
the old woman devoutly. - and the trouble- 
Kimenea. of the w«y there don't pewjer or 
fret me. It', only a little while, iir-'\ 

" All to well that end. well, I (tor. eey, 
■aid tbe Jndfre; " but what Bulke. yoo ac 
wtre-lloUyf , „ 

« Bow can I help being lure," aaid abe, 
" ftince Chrbrt to the way, and 1 am in him r 
He to mine, and I am hie. Now 



■janTr.ar.ftoe. — v.om«™- ■- ■ -- 

ciety; it to love holding intereopree with 
thoi around It, It to that cordiality of 
aapect. and that eoul of .peech, which aa- 
aore ua that kind and earneat heart, may 



quiet Lnlli 
lame of. 



rareua that kind and — . 
.till be met^wlth here below. It to that 
liujBce, which, like the ecentod 
_ an rdftbaater Ump, 111. many ft 
with light, and warmth, and fra- 
grance altogether. It i. tbe carpet, aoft 
and deep which, while It diHuae. .look of 
ample comfort, dendena BUUiy ft creaking 
aotind. It to the curtain, from which many 



tbin r T.'W°the jud'r^VbakiBg •» *PP U 
and walking oC 

■•There'. onlyV Utile while, .ir. 



An Angel Ib the Stone 
The atory la related of Michael Angelo, 
that, while walking through one of the ob- 

• IB the City of Florence, he 
llneblockofmarUclyingDeg- 



3 But," aaid the boy, gently, bow can 
yon truat to a god ao weak that a child', 
band am dertroy him 7 Do yon .uppoae, 
that, if he cant take care of himaelf or 
hto comp«nion., be can of yon and th. 
world, tot alone bbHmjh t T . , u 

Tbe heathen rtopped to think; for it 
was • new idea. Then be broke hto great 
idol, and went and kneeled down to pray 
to the true God, and called hint "my 
father." — Carrier Dove. 

la He Honest I 

It to rather intereating to ftee how even 
with aome very benevolent people . moral 
taint la a bar to charity. " Is he lioiteftt T " 
they sak first. If that question is answered 
satisfactorily, their generoaity know, no 
bound.. But If tbe poor fellow baa the 
double miafortune of a light puree ftnd s 
(dim conacience, — then he muet move on I 
If be is aick in body, they help bim, O 
how tenderly ! If be to sick in soul, they 
cast hint off without compun tions If a 
pile of bricks fella and breaks hto leg, how 
I quickly they run for bandages; but if a 
sadder accident overwhelms bim in moral 
misery, they think they do weU to aban- 
don bim to hie (ate. They appear never 
to cuiidcr how brittle the toga of their 
own virtue; how fortunate for themselve. 
that their ways lie not alongside of totter- 



FORT MONROE, 

Old Point Comfort, Va, 
GENERAL FORWAMING, 

FIRE eSc 

INSURANCE 



n from tbe train : 



rrara be goes. V 
,t we bear in tbrfwarkr. 



Tb. 



Tl.a kUftgbtftV »i«l crying and groans, 
Tie rfttlng. of anger and madness, 
The eobbiftg. ftnd pitiful n 



'"ri b.™ all thing. kcerMri dw<„. 

It i. plain we are neftr to IWruction,- 

Very near to tbe end of tbe rosd. 
Would yoo Uk. my young friends, to take 

To trdi^gion of horror and pain f 
Here .tretche. the Black-Vail— 



illey t 




Adams Express Company. 

OJUf-ar KASTBBS. WZ3TEBS, AMD 
30VTBSBS KXrRISS. 




* buhI trm««l, by vvbaj 

CLOBE HUTMi LIFE I1SBI1ICE C1HPUT. 

or HEW TOUC 



5 5Sis m£z2& $ 



The picture of this rotwl, »nd the book 
de»icriblng it, wh'.ch have been klmlly t 
niahed ua by the author. Rev. 8. ' 
Hanks of Boston, are worka of no ordinary 
genitia; works which hate preached tern- 
p«r«vn«« to multitudes in th« most effective 
way. What an impresalvi! reprewntatiop 
of the dronkard'a way to ruin. La th« fol 
lowing advertiMment i 



~iZ^ZZ2i^SrjiiZ~.,. >>.»»> ».aw-s.~o-"*"«--"-"'— * ^ 



ma «.d the IPMBIWII'I^BBSBBtB. 8 iu bead, snd 



nUlow'on which sickne» lays its bead, and 
forget, half its misery, snd to which death 



BUck-V&ll.y Railroad. 



miiri.iinli CENTRAL; 
X. ' -lit ROUTE 



and half buried in dirt ar-1 ing. moral brtek-rubm.— ScrneiMr'. 




the eountrx A cue of delirium 

is never kn< wn ; snd no native-born drunk 

.rdto.,*V» »"»!»•••■ |^"-,,T.1^.'rr^;of-fe«ling. - 

May we all engage in the noble temper- w „„tb of afiectioB. It ifcpromptitode of 
,ce reform, so .ptly comr«red to the In- aymrnuhy. It to lov. in all it. depthj, and 

Illvrk-VJleyKmlrorf^lUdflKrtA. b 
tb. word, of our .uthor : 1 

Th. condition of th. whole Btock-Talley | 
.'ountry wa. entirely chaffed by thefiood- 
Ing of Su 

Kowdy vlli. ftna t^uftrrvivow, - — ^ i ta in s. j m 

AtRiotville.nwbehftdentirelyceueti. At Ur Jie.ted. 
lieggaratown, there were no arrivals, ns no | Do not choose your Wend by hto looka , 
train, now came br that place. At Gftm- hahd«)me booU often pincb the feet. 
Meraville FighUngton, ftnd Brotbeiton, It to good IB fever and much better In 

ZS —a. dull. At Prtoonton, there 

ivJfc From DJirinmton and 
, the evil spirit, led .amy dto- 
guated with the quiet which everywhere 
prevniled. 

In order to the more general tntrodno. 
o gabbftth-whooto of the Book and 



of hto holiday attire, 
be at once fell to work upon it, clearing ftw.y 
iu Olth, and striving to lift it from tbe .lime 
rbich it toy. Ilia compann 



Trifles. 




BEPDBLIC Uft IISOIklCE COMFlS'f 




Wise Words 

VingMa'ul HtiiciiemUe. At g„ u,, sack open before yoo boy what 
e and QuarreltoB, all waa quiet h. In It ; he who trades in the dark un to 



He nnd it removed to hto atud.o. and 
vritb patient toil, with mallet end chiefs, , be 
let thTftngel out. Wbatwcdberewaabut 
_ rude, linsighUy maaa of atone, to hie ed- 
ucated eye was the buried glory of art. 



^Kin.ln.n* to the mu»lc of good-wuT to 
^eAW, and on this harp th. smallest fingers 
may pUy heaven's sweetest tunea on earth. 



a among 
ot of all 



children, aa among men, 
evil, and leads - " 



„-uer evii u,„,v -«.s V — -— ■ 

1'aeAors, and Sunday- , Th. devil keepe laay folk, at work. 

posl paid, a. tol- Govern your thought, when alone, and 
' year tongue when in company. 

Be who waits to do a good deal 

11 OOi. and Picrual No. 3 (price 15 oenle), win „ e ver do anything, 
for $1 00. For 11.50 the BlACB VatblT | Faith know, there are no Imrweaibditiee 



Ichool'si 
Iowa: — I 

Th. Blicl Vallii, 100 pure, (price 



.t into a gem of art, 



PBEEDMAN'S 

«™ SAVINCS & TRUST 

w - ^ ■■ Baaorl or this Coropfter ba. 



A little 1 



snd PrctcAl No, 1 (pri 
W.50 th. Blaoi 
No 8 (price lUiO) 



For , with Ood, and will truat him when it I 



Alike Impressive 
operators for the Btock-Vi 
Messrs M one/ grip. AUcUw., „_ 
Protheller, Neversober. Ustegood, All 
sham, Qripeall, irUimm. CheaUm, Rum- 
fool. Beerhlost, Rillem. Cidercroia, Olnld. 
(ot, FliDsllly, Toddyman, Tremerson. 
Nightwslker. Allrlght. Loafereoo, PooUm. 
Belpdevil. KiUeoui. Sklnem. Rohwl.low, 
SpftOame, Blaokmoath, Mgbttiowl, Aid- 
rogue, Oallowsface, 8eapeprtooB, Toper- 
son. Breakhead, Burglareon, Lightlnger. 
Lovftevil, Dttohfftli, Wallownjlra, Brandy- 
amash. Clawnaany, Spitewater, Lsgers 
Sliagslewd, MoOreedy, Ooinblood. Sh 
amup, SUggers.n, F * 
>w, Hellaent 
VanLenUr. 




r or 15.00 the Black ; The c up that la full wdl hold no more; 
No. 1 (price 16.00) ; keep your heart foil of good thoughts, that 
ree in color, (price bftd thoughts may find no room to enler-^ 



Of Idols. ^'•™^' , •^"T''Vr^1^^r^~ , ^ 
I. boy who lived in the bonse of a ~ BatilSrS S easWjwSiS S 2 
heathen aaid to him one day. '• There is „mn Tr»r— JJ«B1B 
out one Uod._tb. on. who ■ BBvd. the <S^ff^fS!SS£ SSSS 
earth and the sky snd everything. It i« „ uau b. ^ue u, Bv 

he who gives ns the rain snd the sunshine ; uersaatoea 

and he knows what we do, and what we . 

leave undone Be heara ns when wt ipray ; -JJjg Jjjjjj payg SIX P6T COll. 
ftnd he, the Ktenud One. will punish ua if -**» - ; . f~' 47 
we do wrong, aud reward ua if we do lnteMSt 
right. Ue can aave aa. or be can dcetroy 
ua. But these image, that you pray 



only lump, of baked ehve. Tjiwl r»<t 

1001 for use in connection with | Conrider well, eiecute with vigor, and ^ , hear; how. then, can _y I 

of Pictures In Sabbatb^chool , U ck to your purpose, putting off nothing „. good, or aave you from any trvuMe . 

Ull to-morrow. Nothing more impairs You ought to talk to God e meuengi.r 
anthority than a too fluent orjarilscreet tt ^ t that" (be meant thcjpiMlonai 



to Congregational Pvbluk- 

r, 11 CoraAill, /joaum, Jfasa 



-jout mat i,oc iu™.* ««. ^. — — — j*- 
naeoflt. If thunder Itaelf waa S> be con- The heauhen paid no heed to him. hut 
tluual. It wookl esciU! no more terror than afterwarda went on a little journey 
' — wlil. , -- Uv* hnv took a stick 



GrtM FrOBl Hamilton. 
rSUlTB Or TBI SPISIT. 

Lovx. — Whan a roaebud i. forme<l. if 
tbe soil Is soft, and the aky to genial, It is 
not long before It borate; tor the life 
within to ao abundant that it™ no longer 
contain it all, but in blossomed brightness 
snd swimming fragrance it must Bead, let 
forth da joy, er2 gtodden all the air. 
And if. when thus ripe, it refuses to ex- 
rmnd. It would quickly rot at heart, and 
StoT And Christian lovs to Just piety with 
■ '- fully spread, developing Itself, 
a bappiar world. The raU- 



| W hile be ws. gone, the boy took 

e all the imagea except the torg- 



the noise of a mill. 

and broke an **w. ,i „ -b ^ - — — r- — _ — 

Urat. into th. hand, of which he put the 

•It's Only B Little While, Sir." | <u ; k When tbe man returned, be waa 
« W-UMolly." ^th. jBdge.goingup t^SS^ "' 

to th. old apple womu.'. aland. r^A<V ^?V l3£?g£L.~ the big 
yo« get tired sitting bee. the- cold, duv | S^ t £$&i*aJ$ 
■•StKiaense.'' aakf the 





Ilon't 



ItVooly a little wblto 1 ,; s»M ahe, I J2@KS*S. ItHhltf Yo^i 
« And the' hot, duaty day. f " ftudha U* snch BJbJbb »*>J 

only.lltU. •f^V^|^^frjRf5,5 r aM 

*1 



,...,..l»,U»l.r.»f«.> 
reHUWSgtVW. JZ., vlvt7~e^.ro>le.u»a. 

Investments made in Gov- 
ernment Bonds and real 
Estate Securities only. 

Cc«.r-ar» n '-»W- 
"iTu!orlTl^^t 
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Vf)L. L 



)ER, 1872. 



Landing of the Pilgrim Fatten la 

t N«w England. 
Tha eveakma; wavss deehed high, 




i, their i-ji.iM. .,n.,n, 



midat the at . they sang. 

And the etai+faaard, mm] the ana ; 
And the evundlna aielee of the dim wood* nu 

To the anthem of U.o free ! 
Tlie ocean-eagle soared ' 

Front hU neat by the whit* waves' roam ; 
And the rocking pines of the fore** roare<l— 
" a m tbeir welcome bom* t 

ildat that pilgrim barnl ; 
Wb/ bad Ibey oorae to wither there. 
Awn, from their childhood's UndT 
There wae women's feerlees eye. 
Lit bj her rbrep.loree truth: 
here we. manhood', brow, serenely high. 
And the rtery heart of youth. 



Ay, call it holy ground. 

The eoll where «ret they trod- 
Tbey bare left nnatained what there they 

Freedom to worship God. 



a eail and praaribly a whale, and amui- 1 
ing, ourselves by walking the deck, | 
ileeping, and eating. On Monday or i 
" Tobably a 

np tlie 

, close in under the purple 
Is, until at hut we make the 
the River Memcy, and ca»t 
the shadow of the famous 
1 docks, undoubtedly the finest 
orld. Here we are taken off 
by a little tug, and aay a -half-sorrow- 
ful good-bv to the staunch ship which 
has carried us so many days in safety, 
and standing on the massive stone 
quays which stretch for miles along the 
river front, — *-'"■ " ,rtrtlr ** 



of hia success in life must be 

ibed. lie and all his family are 
members of the Society of Friends, and 
he lias strenuously endeavored to pre- 
sent the English Government from en- 
gaging in wars with foreign nations, 
pcaoo*being a fundamental principle 
with the sect to which he belongs. He 
is a large mill owner in company with 
iiis brother, Jacob Bright, and has al- 
i ways favored free tradk and advocated 
the reduction of the eaaettnry eatablish- 
take a last look at the i roenL In private life he has always 



than you have in your . early adventurers, and it- ia probable 
not eimlavo yourself nor that about the middle of the fourteenth 
to debt I century tho French founded a colony 

That is a home. As soon as tbere is tion with the provinces i of the River 

a litt'e ready money in a familv, let Gambia, in the sixteenth century, and 

then, move on to a desirable tract of kept up from that time theirtrade with 

land and build a small house. Then the interior. The Dutch and English fol- 

let the father and mother and all the lowed the example of the *rench in 

children each take hold and give a long making settlements upon the west 

pull and a strong pull and a pull all to- coast, and in our own time, the most 

gether, to pay for tlio house and land, important contributions to our knowl- 

Tliat is a much better way than to live edge of Africa, have been made by 

year after year on another man's land, Englishmen, from Mungo Pork to Dr. 

waiting for the time when tho money Livingstone, who for years baa <levo- 

can be paid down for a homo. ted hfmself to discovery-,. nd at this 

[, In building a chiirch it is very differ- hour, if he stiU lives, is exhausting 




(Original. 



I. J7.»utwt. 



Ocean Strain en*. 

The voyage from America to Eng- 
land is undertaken weekly by so many 
thousand people that it has become o 
common experience with travellers, and 
is not of os much imixJfUncc as a 
journey from Richmond lo to 1 ork, 
or from New York to Doston, used to 
be thirty years ago. The prineiwl 
line of steamships between New 1 ork 
and England isowned by English stock- 
holders, and is known all the world 
over as the " Cunard line." These ves- 

— ' s largo, well manned, and thor- 

scawortby, l«ing on the whole 
and commodious as any steam- 
ers now afloat A description of one 
will suffice for the whole, and anybody 
who will cn»» from New Y ork to Jer- 
sey City on a Saturday morning, may 
see tho Java, or the Atn/isinia, or the 
Cuba, or some othor one of the line, 
starling on her outward voyage, 
crowded with passengers and Ireight. 
We will fancy for a moment that we 
have taken our passage in tho Jam, 
and having crossed the ferry from New 
York, arc now about to embark for the 
Atlantic voyage. Our' boat lies wait- 
ing for us at tho dock, her long black 
bull lying low in the water, her white 
decks filled with people, and her maMs 
gay with English and Amorican flags 
She Is aome 875 foot long by 40 feel 
wide and 80 feet deep, ami is abont 

8000 horse power, carrying l 

people, including officers and crew. 
The uiuin cabin is on deck, while the 
sutcrooms are below and are venti- 
lated vcrfkthoroughly by aneans of tho 
staircases and shafts, bhe is a screw, 
peddle wheels being'now almo-* 
fete in ocean steamers, and her 
of the new kind called "com 
only consume some fifty tons 

day, which motive power a 

screw to revolve about 500,000 time, 
in crossing the Atlantic, usually with- 
out the cessation of an instant The 
coal which she burns was formerly 
brought entirely from England, but 
now Maryland supplies the demand to 
a great oxtent. If we leave New York 
in this steamer on a Saturday, we shall, 
if no accident occurs, reach Liverpool 
in a week from the following Tuesday 
or Wednesday, and in summer the pas- 
sage may be even shorter than this, for 
during July and August the ocean is 
often, for days together, as smooth as 
the bosomwf fa river. The course from 
New York is northerly, until we got 
on to the Banks of Tfcwfoundland. 
where heavy fogs prevail at almost alt 
seasons of the year, and where is conse- 
quently tha chief danger from collision 
with other vessels and icebergs, which 
latter come down from the Arctic seas 
and in spring and early summer are 
the dread of sailors. After clearing 
tha Banks on perhaps the third day, 
— ' vessel's head is turned oast ward, 
we have several daya of quiet, mo- 
progross, seeing now and then 




American flag, floating from 
ere mast, anr^ realise that 
indeed on foreign soil 



x steam- j been distinguished for his kindlii. — 
we are 1 and hi* steady endeavor to relieve pov- ; of the 
erty ana suffering of all kindj. Ofloto people 



IE^wSS, cost Cc4 OT t~|P»^^^ 
and man/ f brave man after him, ) health, lumng J™J»^ S, buMuS that Snuot be paid 



rer m the endeavor to make 
Ti by the colored thorough and satisfactory exploration 
this matter, during the lost in the interior of Africa. 



anrTmany' i brave man after him, ' health, having several '«™ — , ;^'muW that cannot be paid 



EEtSi a3rbV""^rViroTVr.v- ' -ion, but there is every re-on to honei « »S £»t£ and especially schools, 

cller. who are merely in pursuit of ! that his life of usefufneas will not Ua been Ouill Wltno « m~,_; | _ t fa hjw. constant I 

Tl^SmSS^ who P cro» the cloaed for many year, to come. ^country. 




5 7 """^...C Cl k„m without debt, in town and : churches, and ee. 



:loeed for many year, to come. 



t of Debt, Oat of Dangar 

an old saying, aod one well 
usidcring. No man who ia in 
i feel ontirely free. Suppose 



worth 

while he is at work he knows that 
some creditor is waiting to scire bis 
wages a. soon as they are earned, how 



, to unrkr- 
ing houses. 



John Bright. 

John Bright whose portrait we give 
in the present number, i. one of the 

beat known of modern Era. ;liab , but* ^r^f^TX S" d.it ia 
ST I^ncasWre^where hUfather^va. , Kry' TlTink of that, Father, when 

a^ttoT^nncr' Ind manufacturer, a you 3. tempted to buy what you can 

a cotton •P".'"V, „.„i,l, Mr. not pay for; remember that. Mother, 

CghfenCdMUmera. 1 ^ 8*5 ^ «*» 



ana i cnurcnes, aaa* oop^-i—v — • t 

^T,nt"rv all over the South, seems very ' sach manner a. to in»ure consunt and 
wo, erfu) Hut that is the onlv true thorough ventilation, and we need to 
wavto^uildthem^ndtne-hito 
Tbot .North and South should learn In ochoolrooms, an excellen^tice^ 
I Wn from the colored people in the common in many V^™^?^ 
• :hb„ilding. ^Mjf^ W .^^atTrf!K. 

sodden influx 

Africa. 



this is » ..e 
nevcr-failing_cause of headache and 
stupidity. There should be a contin- 
ual current of fresh air passing through 
inhabited rooms, and thir must be in- 
sured either by windows opening at 
the top or by regular ventilators. 

Tha Kl) Man Field, of Paris. 

The most fashionable walk and drive 
Vn the city of Paris, is a long, broad 
avenue, called the Hysian Fields, 
stretching from the great palace of tho 
Tuileries at one end to the Triumphal 
Arch at the other. On either side of 
it are booths for the sale, of cake, and 
fruit, and chairs and benches where, for 
. trooll e„m ( one may sit and listen to 
of the different bands, while 
tot least, tbere are games for 
the children, merry go-rounds, swings, 
and rocking horses, all in the open air, 
and all to be enjoyed by anybody who 
has a few pennies to spare. Statues 
and fountains fill all unoccupied places, 
and no more brilliant scene can he im- 
agined than these Elysian Fields pre- 
sent on a sunny October afternoon. 
Gay crowds of nch and poor, an end- 
leas succession of carriages of every do- 
ascription, fountains sparkling among 
beds of brilliant flowers, the laughter 
of children and the gay, quick note, of 
' form a picture full of attrac- 
amusement, especially to 
i who see nothing likeitat 



Banday Religion. 

Sunday comes hut once a week, hut 
that is a poor religion which content* 
itself with setting apart that single 
day for God, and reserving the othersix 
for the devil. A Christian's Sunday 
should last from Saturday night to Sat- 
urday niirht again, and should mean 
something more than the singing of 
psalms and bending of knees. God 
has a temple not built by hands, and 
His children are always within its 
boundaries. The religion which shows 
itself in kindliness in the household, 
in honesty in business, in charity, in 
thousrl.tl'ulneas for others, is a religion 
which cannot be put on on Sunday 
morning and taken off again in a hurry, 
before night comes. It must be a 
growth of the spirit, not a cloak for the 
body, and we need not boast of poasesa. 
ing it, until we are sure that we are 
just a. good! Christians at home a* in 
church, on Monday aa on Sunday. 

UeanllntaB Next to Godliness. 

And indeed it is so nearly related to 
that in those day. we can scarcely 
cl men and women to be leading godly 
lives, who are not also leading clean 
lives. Fresh water and fresh air ; keep 
yourselves and your houses well sup- 
plied with those, and you will find that 
■ dirt and foulness vanish before them, 
) many of yonr aches and paina will 
o too. Don't bo afraid of cold water 
n-hen you get up in the morniug, use 
it always winter and summer, and uae 

^"wtutt if it is sometimes trouhlesdme 
it from the well or spring ; in 
i cud you'll find it cheaper than 
paying doctor's bills, and it is by no 
means so dhuvgreeable a remedy as the 
doctor will have to prescribe for you, 
if yon neglect the teaching of the great 
physician. Nature. You should wash 
thoroughly from head to feet, yon and 
your children as regularly a. the sun 
rises, and then when this same .un i> 
fairly up, you should open every win- 
dow and door in your houae, and let 
his rays and the air he has warmed, 
have their own way, in your bedroom., 
and kitchen., and best room., you 
cannot briatht bad air irirtout danger, 
and when you sleep all eight nd live 
all day, in houses that are never thor- 



Th» first explorer, of Africa 
'ElworkVithawiihorgohorneat Greek, and Roman. whiU ..the 
ne wort wnn » wiu, j j _ > - eSlcm ^ g-on of tha oonttnont 
Phoenicians, who made the ' ftv1 



. exercising 
thato in tnarelfirig or light gymnastics. 
Pupils and teacher both feel the bene- 
fit from the fresh supply of oxygen, 
and will learn that the reform ia not 



oughly swept through by the windjj 
God sends to purify yon, you are jus: 
making for yourselves breeding placet 
for fevere, dyKntery, measles and- a 
doien other filthy diseases. Remember 
that yon cannot live and be healthy with- 
out plenty of fresh air, any more than a 
lamp can hum without oil -, and that 
furthermore, your health depends upon 
the completeness with which your skin 
does its work, a work that can be done 
only when you keep yourself thorough- 
ly clean with «oap and water. 




Mist* "*«T(K.T. 



». O. ABautTTbJSO, awyneeW «~»» 
- H. W. BMU. iUUtU «Bwpv. 

i F.' «.JI4P«AI.l,.*M*<«'».^»». 

Twtan ,ll*TntjY» ■» »*• 

laeh suaaWr wOi ha M; l"w*wt«l, ««■ 
(.ma* . TitoH of d»t~ J***"* «" 

Wll what it on J« «"J">™i 3 

win lira u jSee. aaa fa* !*■ awl ens 



Cd warwsd Item 

dilution of the vrtorl w vaVxaaa place. 
forUet day, ths ilxweea-of rain, .how 
low or high l«M«Hn«.»M ; ,»n<l »<rf 
the grentaat rata, to »U thaw rbo» 
bosiiier»> llkevlj to be in any way af- 
fected b.JTtjh. wsatber. 

- ! Acanowl< eg .... a ta. 

FdL-tbe many twawtiinl illajtimtw-. 
which Lave »I)p~<*d in th« "rloutbern 
\rorki».n," fn the drat year of it. ex- 
iatance, which closes with thu nnrnber, 
we.bnve been indebted to the courtesy 
•no liberality of our Northern friends 
We thank tbeiji all for the valuable 
■ aid they have thus given us in, onr 

STiiWunT^ • The America* Trart&Kietv.S. Y^ 

I «JV&«l«er.We^.«"t4oWd»»<rv " 

I aato *U in eircslolinp IhujHper. 

We leam theit a man baa been col- 
lecting money Sn CbatUnooga, Tenn- 
essee, and viciriity, under pretense of 
beinranauthor|ied agent of the Hamp- 
ton Formal School. Thia mania a ewin. 
ilerj and if arretted will be dealt with aa 
Wb. Thu school hai no aganU in the 
South authorized to ablicit money for 
any p»r|»ee, and all reraons are hereby 



will take tin. i> atatsre any eyasrm 
laaarlaa thaaa inaar'r Itwoarpar- 
paaataoWaawMaapaaatbU. Aatoeg 

»a»nMt 
last taaxmiaeost itted to be educated at 
teacher., we tun. oftaa Wlfy Maf 
..end parrson. tor situation, la the North 
m laublhj aid competent workers, at* 
wa aaa aaaare aorthem emptoyece that a* 
tdvwrtlsarants from colored people la the 
'"Soatheru Workman." win be aeenaapaav 
ied by good reference, which a»y ha 
aaea by appUaatloa to tela ccSee 
To colored people; we aay — In 
km aaad with year adv.rti. 
recommendatio. froai aaaaa ra 
person -your mliiiater, aad If . 
in. of our agsnu,aooffle«roftu. 
nian'i Bank, or a teacher of the » • 
Missionary Aaaoeiatloa ( 
i-t aociety. 





"tuaJI. to to* addruLV* be distributed hy 
_ age,* to be a|.r*iatt*nrf the church. 

I abooldb.»<«J.»e»~l». 
\ lagutand wr**.. Writ. plaWlj ilfWJ 
1 I. "full, aad na»« o' ftape*. . Countj, and 
ataai u wakuthe papara anlo be lent. 
For further information, addreei I 

J. P. Bi HaiabaU, fliufa»« ifaaW, 




Ul peraon. are nereoy ^^u,-^ 
giving money to any pi|t lt u 



fk« fw*« §«*«»«• 



HAMPTON, jjusSwaj, IW *- 

Obii national Thanksgiving which 
baa jiMtpMMd, waakept, we truat.with 
a general appreciation of the blowings 
for which oa a people we are called 
upoa to thank our Heavenb/ Father, 
"We arsat pence, within and without , the 

danger of internal diaacnuion ia 

the season baa been fruitful, our 

roercial and agricultural intereata have 
been prjapered, the year baa paased un- 
juftrkeOFDy any groat calamity and haa 
left the MdntiTtaolthy and anund to 
the core. JThere la good reaaoa that 
we ahould' bave met in our homes 
and our churches to make glad recog- 
nition of the overruling roorcy of Ood, 
and it is to be hoped that lew rit^uis 
have let the season pass uunpticed. 

Thi reelection of President Orant, 
having practically determined the po- 
sition. ot the government during the 
coming four years, there are nuaaerous 
questions which dwervo the immedi- 
ate consideration ol all cititena who 
an conacientinus enough to feel that 
their duty to their country doe. not 
end with the closing of the i«lla. Tlio 
ballot ia undoubtedly an important 
aid in a majority of thp nusasurea 
■which affect thp welmro of the State, 
hut there ia milch still left to the la- 
bor and eaample of iudiyiduale, ami 
■rood work may be done outaide of the 
political held. Wo trust that our read- 
eta will give to thia truth the weight 
which it deserves, and bear in mind, 
that the keenest politicians are by no 
means the boat citizone. 




flhiatfated 
The tier) 
pagee of our last four 

.. gift and should have 

been sooner ack pledged. We wiab tu. 
" Illustfsted Ch Utlan Weekly " tb. gre.t 
success it merit , and bop. that onr more 
humble sheet n ty again be remembered 
by it. proprtetr L - 



TheTreasuret of the Hampton Norma! 
and Agricultural Institute acknowledges 
the receipt of valuable donation, of mata- 
erial, etc., from the following peraon. : 
A. Q. Bayden, I ridgewaler, Mas.., I bale 

clothing. "S* . 

C. B liana. Wei lealey, 11 aaa., 1 kale cloth- 

a SocC^. Waterbnry, Conn., ] 
Lhing and material. 

dl, Boaton, a (ml aupply 



nmteri„. , 
B. 8. Ball, N. Y , 4 piece, nanael for In, 

duslrial Dc|»Hment 1 
Geo. S. Taylor, Chlcopee Falli, Maa.., val- 

uabr. Agficul ural lmpwav 
II. S. Collins, qollinsvilie, C 
Ayrshire bull 

HiMe Society, N.w York, 150 



Th. man whose aanva haa beea In every 

rtntlnlng erery nehr. to become Treaident 
of the United States ; and before the month 
of November was over, be bad entered the 
spirit land. He died oe the i'Jtli and was 
buried from Bar. Dr. Cbapin's church, 
New York, Wednesday, Dec. «h. He 
was not quite sixty-two years owl. His 
last words were, " I know thst my Re- 
deemer liveth." Great honor »ae uaid to 
hie memory at the funeral. President 
Grant was present, together with many 
prominent men from all over the country. 
Since Mr. Greeley ia dead, all men are 
wed to apeak wall of him. Some who 
very bitter ia their treatment of him 
' are load in hi. praiae now. 

poasible to do bis life Justice 
,« U K^*tf4vegant praiae, Jlorace 
Oreeley bad a large brain and a kind heart. 
Ha was s learneil man but not always a wise 
man. The " N.« Vork Tribune." of which 
he wa. the founder, baa been generally a 
power tor good In the land There is not 
colored maa in the country who has not 
tause to remember the labors of the great 
Journalist ia behalf of hi. race. 

Mr. Greeley helleved in work Bom 
among the granite bill, of New Hampshire, 
the son of a poor nun, be early manifeated 
that genius lor hard wot* that has made so 
many men great. HU Ufa, Indeed, wa. a 
baay" one. Ha i. gone, and the world 
will long mis. hU genul face, and the pro 
dueeioo* of bis vigorou. pen. 

A few Recollections of the Tut Fifty 
Years in Hawaii. 

The Ha4a.aii Wanda are nine in num- 
ber, In the PaciHc Ocean, between N. lati- 
tude, of 19 and 11, about two thousand 
mile, southwest from the California coast 
of America. Tl,ey II. Jaet In that seml- 
tropical region which knowa no winter, 
and la. f'r« from the Intense heat, of the 
tropin, which lie farther south. They 
enjoy the cooling breexe. of the trade- 
winia, during the whole of the summer 
eeasha. which blow steadily from the aorth 



Iliad With worshippers, snj ... . 

With those prowaamglalta E Ohrtot the 
gavkvar. AJlhonjh many or the* proitd 
raawarthy aad ware, art aside, yet a goodly 
.nastier hey, peraerercd, aad adorn their 

, vat laatitaiad, with the king at 
'a cabinet of aandater. was apf— 

rsprtsantsHva psrluuavant clsoaeai, 

oonatitation aid good law. eaaeted, an 
aaxasaqawr rtunliabed, aad free achool. 
for every child In the kingdom Inaugu- 
rated, with compulsory law. te secure 
their attendance. Thus the nation haa 
hat may be called a clriBaed and 
people. Not that taey bare vet 
tp tbehlgbert point™ either, but 
they are r^mrreaslag upwards. At 
la living here In •• 

.. _ -w "a«y a. is enjoyed 

avy any nation under heaven. Religion 
and thought are free to every man, under 
the protection of liberal laws 
. If It baaoeatloned, " What I. the cause 
of thia change hi «fty years I " the snswer 
TU Scripfarrs of OejWord of Ood 



ah* that I a*ly regret that ia 
my younger day. I and not poesesa thi. 
antic .pirlt. Tbewe children Me crav- 
tor that which they .meet have. They 
v have land, bobeea, and money, but 
bout education they will not be any 
more than elavee for tb. commonwealth 
of Virginia. When we look at thi. great 
efty of Richmond, we behold hundreds, 
yea, thousands of poor children who are 
" rived of the privilege, of education ; 
ly of them are packed; away In'to- 

ep taetbries aad kept there from month 

to month for SO eta or 15 eta. a week, or 
pernap. only, for bread. I wish that 



tar. Porty^mlbod Ccajprn- began it. 
Inal aaeaioa oa Monday, Beat 1 
Tb.. President- 



aud 



u, - aae owtprarrs oj ise;nwu »j 
frttly dnultUt «av>»j all classes. 
It be asked further, 'What .peels! 
litre or word hss had the moat power in 
producing thi. eBeet?" it is this: "Be- 
lieve on the Isird Jesus Christ, and thou 
.halt be saved." In morala, this has been 
the moat quoted of any other by the peo- 
ple, vir: (7o. and sin no more." This 
was in the Orel reading lesson printed tor 
the leamcr, anil has had immense power 
in moulding the Christian character of 
this once besthca people. A. Bishop. 



your next publication you would pre 
tbi. important subject to the public, 
ahow the great danger that awaits 
rialng generation in the future if we nett- 
le-. *> great a doty: ..]■..,-. , 
.y\oan truly, 1 j 

J W. Gocantai. 
[We nave on band several valuable com- 
muaicatione airich luve beea crowded out 
of thia issue, but will appear in our neat.] 

Haraphn Normal rkhool. 



generally satisfactory, adwiasa 
aeductirw, ia taaatteat HU it is see. 
whether this can be done withoat interfer- 
ing with oar credit aad the payaaaat of 
the national debt, recommend, u l ri al to 
facihtate inland navigation and inanrnfe 
our ocean trade, and reaffirm, the lasnan 
policy or the governnaeat which is, a. far 
a. poaeible, e^naaUlatory. ] '•• ' ./ • 

Taa Secretary of the Treasury aeta 
..own the reduction in taxation aince thai, 
clo« of the war att3IIOVHO.nl. «*T 

Ma. Suanfaa'a health will not, aUow bias 

, serve on any of the heuate'a comnut, 

ea thia session. 

Tua funeral of Horace Oreeley « as, by 
a singular ooiacidenee, on the day ap- 
poiatad for th. meeting of the Sectoral 
College.. The funeral arrrioa. were eoav 



Calvin D. Johnaon has taken a achool in 
Princess Anni- Co.. Vs. 

Hattic C. Ilreeu Is teaching at Whiles- 
ville. N. «'. A I la«t scroiinu she hail 
eighty scholar, slid »a» in search of sn 



Cotrfsponlirtit! 



Ws are happy to receive from', higbly 
iutelligent Souihern man. such favorable 
testimony sud such words of wisdom aa 
the foliowiug ' 



.cu ™ j&xxEzzz i m&&*w%BL. 



. , other 

prominent men were present He was 

buried in Oreenwood Cemetery, Brook 
lyn. 

Till winter baa set in with unusual vio- 
lence at sea. A violent cyclone 



ne luvaJtrav- 
1 mairy"vea- 



Larraas raua oaanVAVxa. | T|tr Arizona diamond Held, have 

Ciiaatmrrow. Wi. , proved a gigantio hoax aud swindle. 

'loyed Tul[ „„„„„ ot rdtooting atare through 
which we paased in the night of Novcm- 



Saml. HolmeaJ Esq., New York, Bible. 

and blanket.. 
Mrs. M. A. Washburn, blankets. 
Hubbard Paper Co., writing paper, 



IfoTBitra ia preaaing juat now more 
closely upon our attention than the 
matter of public education. The gen- 
eral lack throughout the South of good 
primary achooi ia heginuing to he 
aeverelyfelt,and unleeaquicklysupphed , Th , j 
will become a tlireatoning evil. We g,tiona 
aannot »8onl to let our children grow , ia , 



[to let 

B _ — itwaanaUu j»» ™ , », r », w—..™,. 

obliged to do so, unleas aorne provinion ! kiwwiedge thea i 
ii .peedUy made for them. In the m 
North, aehool* of every grade are pub. 
lie, and therai ia no reneon why w* 
" )k«r ; » aimilar airaple and 

_ item, The talhera and 

mother, of fln> ooming generation need 
to think more of Uiia matter, and to 
realize that they owe every one of their 
children at Icaat a good oommon 
aehool education. 



Th. Normal School la under many ohll- 
.ation. to C.pt Scheraierborn for courtc- 
.alea received « hia hand., and w. gladly 
nn in ignomnceaawad yet we shall be .van oureelvee of this opportunity to ac- 

- - ' 1 Huowledgo thei i. 

We srv espet ially Indebted to his liber- 
ality tor giving a free paaaage unsolicited, 

him for exhibition at the 
Fair in that elty. 



Wi deai re to bring before the notice 
of oar render, the fact that the system 
of weather records and prophesies whict) 
haa neen adopted by the governtnent, 
ia proving to La of very great preo- 
tiaal value. The approach of a storm, 
or the likelihood of bad weather, ia 
atgnalled firorn station to station along 
• ? - apaat, and teLegraphed to all the 
Bipal cities, so much in' advance of 
vo. atorm itaelf that ample time for 
prel«ration 1> given, veeasls can atay 
in port, or, OT at aea can rnake for a 
safe Itarbor, citrai may be protected 
and the plan, of busmees men in — 



Editor Soutliern Worimanr— If the ob- 
jection to colored people's learning all the 
ordinary branches of school education 
were confined to s few proud aristocracy, 
I would not trouble myself to write nor the 
reader to read one word on the subject 
(t Is a matter of gratitude, that so few of 
the former owners of. slaves make any ob- 
jection to their being educated. The 
writer of thia tueoonvcrsed with very many 
oa the subject, and haa been gratitled to 
learn that almost every man and woman 
rbo once owned slaves is now decidedly in 
Ivor of their learning all that they can 
leam. The principal objectors are the 
colored people- themselves. They often 
say "-What i* the use of rav children go- 
ing' to school); They will have to work 
' " ■ on a farm or in a shop, 
.kitchen. All thus they 
weU without learning a. 



The islands are lofty mountain, inter- 
Kded with deep valleya, and are all of 
volcanlo origin. One, Hawaii, the lerge»t 
of the group, haa two active vcioanoa, 
wBleh have existed from time, beyond the 
- - tradition, of antiquity. During 
my reaiuenoe in thi. country, now nearly 
fifty yeara, there have been several Uery 
eruptions, accompanied with earthquakes 
and lava toss. These scene, nave been 
most graphically described by the pen of 
Dr. T. M. Coan, in an article publiahcd in 
, .t'Scribner'a Monthly," and need not be 

Baa... W>u.,d, 1. ream, letur jg^^fiS^Smim^S. 

died down to about 10,000, and are alowty 
butconatMtfvdecreasloginuumbers. The 
cause, of this decrease are well known : 
the introduction of foreign disease, sud 
foreign vicee. wilh an ignorance of the 
lawa of life and health, with a moral ina- 
bility to govern themselves In the indulg- 
alar habits. Where or when 
,oia rleterioratlon wfll be. It l> 
. to foretell. The people belong 
ulyneslan race, a people scattered 

the Paclfjo Island., from Hawaii 

ia the northeast to New Zealand in the 
southwest, and are nearly .Hied both in 
language and customs. But the origin of 
the race may be traced to th. Malaya of 
tb. Clones,' or Indian Archipelago. 



can do just 

To many, Utrt objection i. very plaui 
Me and haa juat aa much force, a. if it wen 
actually true, i But in fact, it is not true 
It ia not true, that your son or your daugh- 
ter Is necesssriiy obliged to conuae him-telf 
or herself to mere hard work, unless by 
your own neglect, in not sending them to 
school, you are determined to do all you 
can to make tpem mere drudges. Ood has 
blessed them with minds, and you their pa- 
rents, have no right to withhold from them 
the means by which thoae minda may be 
improved to the highest poasible degree. 

- ■— iw what your child may be 
may be a doctor, a lawyer. 



Zleor reocVr,— I have 
ever aince I came bom. 
though I did not expect „ . 
when I came here. When the publi 
school opened 1 was chosen, assistant 
teacher for the term which wilt last ten 
months, commencing September lfith. 1 
am getting good wagea, and lauyrd at 
home My department numbers eighty- 
seven; average Of attendance, aeventy-lve. 
Since I left Hampton, I have bad three 

hundred and forly-fonr sc 

charge. . I aainat in the 
give one private lesson ev . 

I a German kssaon every evening my 

.' Hanar Cur Pavsz. 

Mr. Jor. Bznroan Co., Va., l«"i 

Mar Teacher. — Knowing that yot 
desire to bear from the schools I will 
make an attempt to give yon a little dc- 

■ription or mine. After itinerant". g Bed. . 
,„r>l 1 succeeded in getting a school. I land free, 
though at flrst it seemed doubtful, snd ! ouce. 

amsatrw teaching in the Baptist church in j Biswaacn has rererilly orderec- 

Meuut Joy. It is ..tested near the hlth- , Nelaon (iavit. of Philadelphia. Pa 

-t peaks in Virginia, hi a very beautiful paper-mill to be e rente, 

place near the main r«ad. and »F**""'' 1 ■ ' ' ■ 1 
to the majority of the children, 
stand in the door »od get beautiful 
for' ' 
My 



bcr ioib, is suppoaed by satronoinera to 
have been fragments or a comet known 
as Uiele's unmet. 

Viboi.ia seems to be doing good work 
«) the State by her schools, judging from 
the statistics of atteudaace. In 18T0 the 
number of pupils was 5d.,-!5 ; m 1871 it 
had increased to 157.ML ThU rapid in- 
itio percent in one year ia 
• for the progreaa of 
i, and will nndoobt- 
edlv have an important inBuroeo in atunn- 
■ work of the whole 

Ton American .Colonization Society 
sent November 30th to Liberia a company 
of 1.10 colored emigrants, moat ol whom 
were from North C.rolina aad Georgia, 
e- - 1, r H indy receive. twenty-Ovc .cna of 
d ,-a, b man citizenship at 




Ttallyrtle-ACird. 

We lean tha : Una enug little sU 
haa changed hands and la now the property 
of the Old Dominion Steanuhlp (>, who 



Uli epntlnne ! er in her present , route. 
Wt sre conndei t that we speak the aenti- 
menu of the ( ommunlty as well as our 
own, in express ng tb. hope that her pre- 
sent obliging and efficient captain aad 
omcera will ren aiu in charge. 



ecenlly ordered 
ailadelphia. Pa, 

.trg.n.a, m a ,,.y , '„„ ' fo[ , paper mlll to be erected 

he m oo road a»l cot,-e.n,„. ( ; „ „ 'J, K f,„ „„,„,. 

_ ,orit, of the ctahlren I can ; m Prin«, ii. one of hi. large 

nd in the door and gel .beautiful view., , ■ • u< ^ h| . ^ ju ,, , . o0 „ r . 
i,i.enurely.orreund-edbvtoo.n,,«..is. J * w| ,; ther ,«A Udripnta p,p„. 
aehool numbers t.enty.four ajH they , gcUam >' not f.r wperior to 

„m to be nuking rapid progreaa u the , jjj" ; y or g 

way of learnin t. though they would pet , " '< • 

along very much hetlcr IfUiey had all the y 
aieasary things. The school-houw is , Tmx Americrins in London celebrated 
•ry comfortable at present; sud with a Tlixnksgiviiig Day with . bouquet. 



few exceptions the people seem to be quite 
sociable and accummodati.g, and 
g<Kxl coiulition, aatbe crops are | 
oua. You cannot imagine how 
Hampton, and wieh to be with y 



the school. 



You do not I 



i celebrated Englishmen ^. . 

icrica. Fronde the bisto- 



Jobk H. 





Although the language of the latter peo- 
ple bean only a faint resemblance to that 
of tha Polyneaian, yet in many respect, it 
haa a resemblance, and indicate, that the 
aeparatlon of the race, look plnce in a 
very aneient period, of which even tredl- 



„ particnlar attention to 
at in anotUer column, of 
.convenient ms- 
nortbern 



ilon gives ao iocounL - , eHhTr^nven^aiW^fieji received° f 'nelrli' 

Khf year. mo. the people of three ™" ™^uf wage, as they did What 

^VhTri Imn'tmeraS'S^ at» ! ^SS^&SS^ f ft was -mply 
■am. They had Jaet emerged from saw ^ ^ ^ 

of deaoUling ware, In which mmU ndre tne^^ ^ mm 

or defenselean men, woman, and children w 
had perished ; for those wars destroyed 
and desolated the region, over which they 



, your son will never be any- 

thing but a laboring man, or at licet a me- 
chanic. Is learning of bo uae to a laborer 
or a mechanic T So par from it, everybody 
know, who hai taken any notice of things, 
that an intelligent, well-educated man or 
woman will alwaya command better situa- 
tion., get better pay, and be more re- 
spected by all, than the rude and ignorant 
poneibly ever nan. , 

Notjgkig wince, a gentleman of wealth 
wanted to employ a man to do odd Joba of 
carpentry about his house. He tried one 
after another, but they all wasted his lum- 
ber and spoiled his work. At last, he 
heard ore Dutchman, or rather a Pruaaian, 
who, though 4 poor laboring man, bad like 
most or his country-men enjoyed the advan- 
tages or a good education. Thia man's 
name wa. Michael ; but commonly called 
Jfute. The gentleman sent tor Mike and 
eald him wluthe wanted done- By reason 
or hie good edrjoojfkJaMike uuderatood at 
once, what hi. wavpFoyer wanted. And 
that there might be- no mistake. Mike took 
a pencil end paper and drew • correct plan 
or the work and .bowing it to " the boas," 
aaked If that wee whatwaato be done It 
aa exactly the thing, and Mike alwaya 
„und employment and good wage., not 
only with that gentleman, but wherever 
' > waa known. In the earn, i 



OI^ftTtl 



An Austrian m«Oi< 
by means of a microawoe, ••• - ..... 
taken from the pyramid of Daahoh., 
many interesting particulars conn, , ii.l 
with the life of the ancient Kgy punn*. 
The brick itaelf ia made of mud of the 
Nile, chopped straw, and aanil, thus 
confirming what the Bible and Hero- 
nn had handed down to ua an the 
fptian method of brick-making, 
neaides these materials, the microscope 
has brought other things to.light— 
the deiris of river-shells, of fish, and of 
inaecta, seeds of wild and cultivated 
Sowers, corn and barley, the field-pen, — J gjjf 
and the common flax, cultivated prob- j * 
ably both for food and textile purpoace, j Haaaiar B. Stowb 
and the radish, with many others j from her nam work, 
known to science. There were nleo "n" 
manufacture! products, auch aa frag- 
mente of tiles aud pottery, and even 
smnll pieces of string made of flax and 



lecturing in 

rug. Tyndall the scientinc discoverer. 
Rev George MecDouald the weUJtnown I 
author, and Mr. Edmund Y'ates, novdiet | 
-udnugazinist ■ 
Taaxx expeditions are about to atart^-.; 
for Africa. One sent from the Kbetlive I 
of Egy pt with the avowed obj,a.t of hcli>- 
log Dr. Livingstone look for t' 
of the Nile, a geographi«l 



frica. 

Tbibx u aerioua trouble with the 
Indians in Texaa and California. The 
I'nited States troop, are engaged In aub- 
dnlng them. S,| 

Two yonng men were blown to piecee 
_id two more crippled tor life, recently, to 
pay for throwing stone, at a can of nitro- 
glycerine which had been, left by iwrne ,j 




. „ ..en poorly aup- 
emigranU thronging 
oreatTnaa. either gravl- 
citles. or take Mr. Oree- 
go We*. 

the other hand, la tUed 



and desolated' the region, over which they 
•wept, and left only a wilderness behind. 
The only refuge for the people area an es- 
cape to the mountain, where many perubed 
with cold and hunger. 

Fifty-two year, ago, the tret Ch 
missionariea landed and began their 
for the conversion of those degrauau 
pagans. Their flrst attention was given 
to [earning the language. After that, they 
began to preach the goapel, to prepare an 
alphabet and acbool book. for the lastmc- 
ttoa of the people, and establish schools 
aa fast an teacher. oouM he rained up. 
Then came the translation mid printing 
of the Bible, which was flret published in 
part, sa fast a. the hook, could be pre- 
pared. After a law yearn,- these efforts 
began to - 



the fact that in hla youth, he Went to the 
public echools, and there he not only 
learned to read and writs out to aVswj. 
Udncation gave bun. what merely learning 

_ 1 J- cou |d ----- Mm 



twvjeteeaaet 
a freedman I 



way North. Tha north. 
!S ^il»^p.yltao f bun. 



.beep - , wool 

JOTX 
Thia remarkable 
merly waa only use 
purposes, has of late 
It nukce a a 
in chigru . . 

ively as a u .mfx 

to it. kindly wov of 

1 ,k- ..! . .1,1-1, It 



it baa put a atop 




ft ^^MirneeTia'to explore the see. 
between our Pacific States and China and 
Japan, and construct more perfect cha ■ 



ho eiarsest for j,,,,,,, ot , 
invaluable. KmMA exnedition 



never give. 



trade couin never give. 
My colored friends, do ell you can to help 
vwm children get an education. You-— 
have no farm to leave them and If you 
^jlghtsoon b£|aet, but . -J 



Enrvoa Sotmnx Wo«In»it: 
Door Sir, — Yon aaked for 



; inter- 



ot the ruUon, In Tie conversion mi many 
to the religion of Cariat, snd the general 
elevation of the maaaea^ftotn their ^aur 

alSo^^oToUCmeA in dvUitad jar- 



, — -r any ii 

eating newaand I don't know If there — 
fas anything more Interesting than a little 
ofmy acbool. I am teaching in the little 
settlement of WoodviUe, and my school 
numbers snoot llfty. who are of auch con- 
dition that I can manage them with little 
trouble My let class see. 6th Reader, 
Bullion's Grammar, intermediate geogra- 



lof late heconje invaluable. f ejpVdition 1. to « 
serviceable .ubstitnte fur lhr ^i,. and spend three 
noii., and ia now used ax- na |f i a ecWntinc and ge, 



geographical 

to its kindly way *jg£tj**3* I Tnt number of alave. annually carried 
and the glows winch it austaina, a large Arab and Turkish 

quantity "saw be used in silk, and yet t J^,^ « t from 80,000 to 



S except 



Africa to the A 
«e«inuaed.. 



,hat"it".hnu7d oetrrodneed in oorconn- 1 Haaa CantWLaa A»m".i., the mort 

^cSareW^ 

^JKL. . Mr 5 . F.T. D. I f2~~^JZr am 



M«m to prom if 



iana, haa,^n hia pUntation ; several 
roars of the jnte-prant, the seed of which 
was sent to binary the Department of 
Agriooltnre. The plants are very vig- 
oroas, and the indications are that jute 
will thrive in that climate. It bears 
some resemblance to flax irt"Jnpearence, 
aa it it aaid to in fibre. * 

AccoBLDiao to Prof. Gonld, electric 
waves travel throngh the Atlantic ca- 
blea at the rate of between 7,000 and 
8,000 miles per second ; or, about half 
at fast aa they traverse tb* wire, ana- 
telcgraph -poles 



many language. 

Tnx great etorm that swept the coast 
of New Brunswick and caused aerioua loss 
of life and damage to shipping on the 
SOtb of 'November, was foreseen by the 
Signal Service Office In Waabington, and 



lb. Chief of th. Canadian Meteorological 
Bureau ia Toronto, Thia was atonal ear. 
•■'oe indeed. 

Tan Prussian Gwverhment haa re- 
solved to employ henceforth solely Amer- 
ican lore paper tor the : 
bank notea, auch »a» 
tmv, 




**** m+%****mmm -m+m**m*m* 



m 



Our Exchanges. 



The Tradition of Bishop H»tto. 

e miiiiacr and autumn lud ten «o we t, 

at in winter th* corn w** growing yet. 
mm ft piteous Bight to nee all around, 
a grata lie rotting on the ground. 



It U both pleasant and profitable to mafn- 
In aome acquaintance with the literature 
of the day. Every mouth our Uble i* 
loaded with valuable magazine* and jour- , 
nals, contributed hi the editorial friend* Every day the KgL, . 

of tbe^utUro^oriuunu.'- aod we do ■ ffig Sg 1 

hot mean to keep ail the good thiage to Am , >u o^^WcouUl hd 
ourselves. Heaoelbrth, we shall give our 
■hare iu tha treaaure* of our 

The Amebic** Mission art contains inter- 
esting Intelligence of the work among 
tho Freed ratu. It la pleasant to rend 



named hia cat after himself. That makea The children went on ww*mu , «, * , v"^7^e. v " "T r* ""TT 

two Jerry, doean't it. and bow are yon but .omebow Jerry didn't dhjoy M.^S f&ja^^AWS 
going to tell them apart 7 I ««<* aa before, eapecudly when bVoouain , *™ SXT&Xl 



t the Society's receipU for the year 
ount to $329,000, knowing how wiaely 
a ia applied to -the great work of ele- 
vating and educating those whom the 
Truth alone can make free Indeed. 
ScBiBNBH'fl rfoMTHLY, published in New 



Up) granaries a 



At last Bishop Hatto appointed a 
To quiet the poor without dalay I 
lie bade them to his great bam repair. 
And they should have food for tha wtat 

Rejoto'd at sue* tiding, good to bear 
The poor folk Hoc* 'd from far and near 



Of . 



York, ia very lull and attractive this 
month. A fully illustrated description 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio iiailroad 



i of the editors of the " Boston J 
nal," bus been engaged to write a series 
or articles for this magaxine, upon the 
South m it ia. They will be profusely 
illustrated and doubtless very ■-— 
ing. We hope that Mr. King 
Hampton Normal School before cora- 
ideting hia series. 
Tail POFOUJI Scia.vci MoirfitLY, edited 
by Prof. K. L. Voumans. one of the 
most eminent chemists and brilliant lec- 
turers on chemistry in America, is de- 
voted to the noble work of spreading 



e interesting original 
s Am pose Caleb. 

inly the gem of all 
little monthlies for the youngest readers, 
with iU beautiful pictures and charming 
stories. In our opinion, the best pre- 
mium of ail Che nice once, it otfers for 
new subscriber* ia a yearly volume of 
iUclf for three at $1.50 each, and we 
know of one little Mies Kosy-cheeks who 
is getting Up what sho calls'a "squad" 



a foil as It could hold 
& and children young and old. 

m it could bold no mors, 
fast the door; 
» Christ they call. 



going to tell I 

To tell the 

alike In one tiling at least- Both Jerrys minute* after, and exclaimed 
were very food of a good dinner. And 1 " 
other boys and pus*/ 

that I know. 

They lived ha a place where everybody don't think you're 
believes in keeping Thanksgiving Day 



HUhop llatto ha mads fast the door ; 
And whifa tar rot 
• aat Are to the 
r faith 'tis an excellent non Are I " quoth be. 
And the coaatry ia greatly obliged to me, 
or ridding it ia these time* forlorn. 



So then to hit patee* returned he. 
And be aat down to tapper merrily. 
And he 4*pt that night like an Innocent o 
Bat Bishop lUtto never slept again. 
In tt» corning aa ba enter'rf the hall 

1» pictore hung again, t tlw wall, 

Ijk* deal* all one him came. 

For the rata had eaten it oat of the frame. 

i there came a man from hit f. 
unteaance white with aft 
, I ojwn'd your granaries 



you know, and be back in fifteen minutes." 

u I —don't — want — to," an Id Jerry. 

" Well, never mind, then, dear. I don't 
want to make anyone do a kind thing on 
Thanksgiving Day," aaid bis mother, and 



oming from a 



trath P tbev were very rnoch I Jessie looked " ooTof the windows few I pile of bayoa the other aid* from that he 
• * - -~»i/t.„~ I minute* after, and exclaimed bad climbed up, what do yon suppose he 

I declare, if there aint Orandpe him- 1 sawf 
U taking Unit basket ! Look here, Jerry j Why, A (ami y party of cunning little 
Bowen, I think you were real mean. 1 i mice, keeping Thanksgiving Day all by 
link you're much or a Christian, i themselves ! They had finished their din- 
anyway 1 9 i ner, that was plain, and a nice one it must 



many little feet, and queer tittle voieea— heard a story I did thU 
"queak, queak. queak." .Mouse in the wait! " 

*-Mlce!"thoaghtJerry, u Jerry'* misaed "Well.no*, dear," eaid Mr». Mowac, 
it." But the little squeaky voice* kept on ! gently, "you're getting excited. Perban* 
at auc* a rate, and presently be thought these cruel boys do not know they are 
• ' ermeL Ferhnaw, when they really grow op-, 
some of there may be aa good a* one L 
learned about when I was devouring so 
many books in the library. Bis name 
was Luther, and he was the greatest man 
then living; and one day when he waa 
walking, a little hare chased bf the turn- 
up to him and fell at bis feet, and 
lit up and tried to hide it in bis 
gown till the dogs had gone by.* 



I don't c*re~-I don't pretend to be.r have been, judging from the 
aaid Jerry flushing. - I cheese and .plunvcake that Uy about. 

- Well, anvhow, v.«-eome of Christian ; Mr*. Mouse was improving the time in 
parents, end'vuu might knu*J*»ttcr tlian \ spinning cobwebs from a tiniur bit of a 
that," ' 



and Jerry thought that the way to keep 
it is to eat Just as much as possible. His 
last Thanksgiving D*y ought to have 
been the Jolliest of all. Such a Tbanks- 
giving dinners* that was to be sure! 
The fifteen pounder turkeys with their 
brown, shluing coats stuffed out like an 
alderman's, and the fat chickens bursting 
their aides with trying to look just as big. 
and nearly cracking their^wn wiab-boues 
with envy! Such gW 
rosy .-ran berry -jam-, and great ruble* of cur- 
rant jelly all glowing and quivering with 

the excitement of the occasion ! Such hood so fast that she had no time to nay ! of aptlt boraelmtr. 
KoldenhcairtoraweetiioUtoe.! Such apple 1 anything but "(i.-od bye. Aunty. I have .talk whip. The 
' ifvm. ple.se, and ob, the dc-ert! I, w l s„,h a sp/e«_lid t,HH*." 1 . But >l« Mouse was th,- f«,,n, 

m _7L i.„j_i |.„ I ■ u„ »V. mm/mm mid whnt There he Sat Wltll his. I P acj h sW 



>l:.it ri-til 
her mot he 



, ipinniug wheel than ever your great-grand- 
■ mother saw. into threads that could be 
d meant only to weave into the very fii 
d of fairy.cradle sheets. A d< 

' 1 around her. 
stick, 

shape of a 'grnMbopi*r instead of a bob- 
ntthis, but ; k«y. Two of tliein had Imrueased a pet 
r clonk ami wasp and were driving it around with reins 
ifaplit horsehatra, and 



t of all. 



PXt if L'nele George hadn't . -lot- in iind of fairj. cradle sheeU, A do; 
dd 'it looketl like snow, and, as they childrenjwerc playing quietly » 
ouid all have to walk home, they must One hay! a jumping jack oil a si 



- That is pleasant to hear " indeed," said 
Mr. Mouse. " That sliouid be given to 
the ■' World and AJL" I 

A* for Jerry, he had been ao nrucb at- 
fected by tlie storiea that the test* prickerl 
into his eyes and almost made Mm sneeze. 

' n, two enormous eye* like 
in at a hobs In the wall, and 
head followed them. 

Mouse 

Mouse aat with the 
[Kiper in his hand, almost paralysed. 

Jerry could nut stand it. He sprang 
hi* feel and sh6uted, f Get out. Jerry— you 
menu thing, alVr such a Thank^givu-.g .iiu- 
neraa you've hail!" 

Instantly an he spoke, every mnone van- 
ished and Jerry too. He was standing up 
the bay in the dim twilight, aluue in 



A. he 

Me had a countenance white with alarm 
n"d your gran* ' 

Anatber came running presently, 
And he wss aa pale as pale oould be: 
■' Kly ! my lord hiohop, lly,"' (jimtl) he, 
"Ten tln>ui>.uid rats are coming this w 
The Lord forgive you for yaaterday I " 

Ijoto my tawer ontheRbln*,'' replledhe. 




anding tli 

«upai){n winch UHfl jjivcii anon 
irial Is tilt- ptnc.il or In ui.ri- 
1i«t, Mr. Tliomu Xiuit. Til. 
tcrvice AoM tu Um llrpuUican pattv 
during thin c:inijmi}(Il by " Harper'. 
Weekly " llirouuli Ilia irrcaiaUUe . can- 
Nothing 

HaqHT linJIliera an; nolcil 
; lh<-';.l.l cMt it.li^li.'il pnbliaticra of 
Vork Tor llieir enlorpniac- anil M.oir 
liln rality t.i««r.l coiilrilioior., a |iuHcy 
whieli aecurea to them the la'at work, 
artistic anil literary, which the ctiuntry 
airoi.ld, mill a conaequcnt Iwipnlarily 



iin SATi aoav, puhli.licl by J. It. 0«- 
gooj awl Co., Hoatou, ia Juat what it 
proreaaca to' bc_" a Journal of Choice 
llealUng." Like » I.ittcll'a Living Age," 



of tiio U'at of them to act before it 
reailcra, who have only to turn ita page 
> flml what they would moat enjoy i 



laconic wealthy 
r of OkwllM Sumo 
. all colored men 



; , be tab tb 

IM-rioilieala All tto piil.lii'ationa of:"?" 1 
" I. the " Atlantic .Monthly 



ici'P whiapcring 



oung Kolks, 



'North 



feeling of indignation. . I philopenaa besi 

At the last .session of Congres*. after wm ,h| | la ve ma. 
Mr. Sumner hail made a .{tcer-h in favor i one C ver gets o 
of his bill securing equal rights to the col- j that I ever heal 
ored man which he wished appended to i The big tabU 
the bill granting amnesty to all engaged ! „p,, that the clii 
in the reln llion. Senator Hamlin proposed t „ tliemselvcs * 
that the Senate should sing -Old Hun- j There waa oi 
dretL" Ttable and one 

When Smith heard of this fling at the IjfJoot know w 
tor whom he loved and honored, he [ Jerry 



. full of Uie grown- 
ad a little tuoV all 
a Just the best of it. 



; down and wrote the follow 



cushion, with i 



markfr quotations are pre [sired 
great care. It ia invaluable to paper 
makers, dealers, asgl printers, and its 
attractive arrangement and style make 
it also very interesting to the general 

Tiik raiirrnn'H CiactiLA*. I* another valu- 
able pul>liuation for a printi'ng olnce. It 
is publlshvil monthly in Philadelphia. 
It containa valuable typographical intel- 
ligence, price lists, notice* of new patents, 
and everything of interest to printers 
generally* Itseditorand publisher, Mr. 
R. S. Menamin, Is a man whose enter- 
prise and liberality must insure popular- 
ity to his paper i he is also one of the 
publishers ofthe" Ainrrii-nn Kncvclopa;- 
dia of Printing," a work of such' Impor- 
tance aaa book of. reference that no print- 
ing otllccor library should be considered 
complete without it. It contain* a fund 
of valuable information never before 
fonnd in any work on this subject. We 
would heartily recommend it to all inter- 
catcd in, or in any way connected, with 
the printing business. 
The rest of our vatwable exchanges 
must wait to notice at * future time. 

To our editorial friends who generously 
put the " Southern Workman" on their ex- 
change list, we would say, Tha good you 
do is not confined to our office. It makes 
part of the sunshine of the Hampton 
School reading room, and radiates from 
ther* allover the South wherever llaniptoi 
student* go. 

With uvanv thanks for the favor* of the 
last twelve months, we hope to welcome 
you again with a glad Xew Year. 



into his 
plate* — only he tcould 

they are'worthy of perusal from their lit- 'jump down with every bite they gave him, 
erarv merit aa being the production of a , t Q ea t it on the floor, stretching hi* neck 



s.ir,-. 



And made the Kreedman'a cause hi 

Praise to the man who -till alone. 
Now makea the Freedinan'a cause 
Hia name shall sound r.om shore U 
Till man ia wronged by man do mi 
Praise IfaaaachusetU for her son. 
Her work he always * 
Nun Sumner's name I 
TUT Whit* and Black « 

Praise Bunine*. rRopsr, Butler, too, 
They all are faithful, good, and true; 
We'll King th*h* I 
Till Hamtiu'a nan 



unrefined and pussy tsh 



1 11 goto the bai 



ad dished out by at the stick* 

i—tnd' though * | take a' very large piece ^mi swallow it 
k! Oh, wasn't that a Thanksgiving 
ler! If they hadn't cracked as many 
a aa nuts, and found a great many 
almost think they 
selvM sick ; but no 
Thanksgiving Day 

and position, which ' Kvpiy Saturday," 
In its own way. fully maintains, 
lie Papkr Thauk Jour sai., pul-Hahed in 
New York, gives, twice a month, the latest 
information concerning the paper trade 
ia all parts of the world. It* editor, 
Mr. Charles F. Wingate, also a popu- 
lar correspondent of the "Springfield 

Republican" and 9Ut*r pa^-.^ , •:!»■. wj ^ w^li* woidlfor Hamlir. tc • ho,," round h'i "neck, wd beha ^ v?ry 

with 1 to the tune he h.d proposed. Aside W1 .]|. 8t .ldom putting hi* 
1 from the, honest sentiment* tliev "press, j ne xt neighboi ' ' 



make the spark* By, and him a strong resemblance to Louis Napo. 

Icon, Jerry thought, and, l>cmg a little 
Spot. Come, grey, he was alt.. filler* very dwtingi 
Jerry.''' looking character. 

I Jerry started up, stuck hi* claws Into 
the rug. »trcteh(d hnokftard mid f.jrwar-1 



• There is nothing in the [-aptr u 
rally nothing— lef* 



will 1* no 
xTmplaint in the future. 
t ! ub«criU , ra whodonot receive their ja- 
per* regularly, will do us a favor by re- 
porting tb je fact promidly . 



yawnctl to the very exteht of nbund:int h*'(;in-e the h»r*-s all have t 
hi* jaws and" then trotted after "his master . epiz.-otic Jimi don't feel like eating. * 1 
lint when he put his nose out of the door, rata have deserted t happaqun. —that 
- 1 -■ ■ -.-;,! knew some time ago. • V* *: ■ Mirunct tli 

'they are als>;it to invade (he White llou* 
TrBfricwnera of TKt Three Htmd i/i 
king ! performed to-night at Moujaja 

HlOth repr.-8t-ntati.>u. See liow**Kiuu.. 
Oh, here's something! You have a taste 
for literature? A Frenchman 1ms ben 
IKnVt you know, Jerry ! - ! ***** * look ud led • Bread and Cheeae 

7T -f ' ' ■ iandKi**e«-' That m»sl be good. 

SpotSpot- , t j •» oh, what a *weet title," squeaked Mr*. 



flukes he aaid, 
as plain tot a eat could, 
■'I-do-ont-waiil to." 
Tome along," said Jem*, and _ 

audden dive at liim. picked him up and lt|0th representatioi 
earned him in his arms, talking awa 
him as they 



End of Volume I. 

Subscriber* who began the year with us 
are invited to renew their subscriptions. 
The first year expires with this number. 
Agents are requested 



BaU 



tfaa the 

Epuo-ot 1 
He'll be wanting t 



I Mom 

And then " And here my dear.* 



i the 



HliMtrawd Christian wVekly, 



r portrait* of eminent men, equal 



i«" »h?a got th. II«Me»sa." . |">ow llie atory. l.ui ». Mljgs. , ^ ^ ^ otbera, „ to praf^ion. 



e from ehore to tbore. 



Ilia long and u 



When Senator Sumner embarked a few | children warm ; 
montha since for Europe in search of ket of things fo; 
health, he found hi* room on board the 
steamer decorated with a profusion of the 
rarest (lowers, the gift of Mr. Smith. And 
among the many warm friends and admir- 
ers who will welcome the distinguished 
Statesman on hisretuan. will be found a no 
more devoted or unselfish adherent than 



K? s^V^w sar^ags£*> -r,^-" 01 sr^rsi 

o» th. hear.!, rug, and went atr.ight |0| *W£»»£S ISSauTSSh Jem put Z that UeV r.p'.'o-^i.kno.ntothi. ^ »^ ^««.«d 

Bleep anil KOlW. I ttlien lbc> gotuitlie aUble.Jem |...t r,, tnai me M P .„ on ,|, lu ,„i „„,i„„. 

A P r,er dinner, the chiMren .1, went bgfca ZL^L but with one ,l"f'r 'taSt M. ^a" cruel ereatur-! TS S,~T 4p«-* 4 C 1 »»» 
tb. aitting.roon. »d h«l a aplen.hd pl.j» Hen a e^a r, be.a.,1.^ b « „ bo^. aaa, .k- £3 akauhaa k» b~n an 

_n„g.game and parlor cron.net, and jump. * "JJ ^ > „ y ^ „ iember thi , moroing » be „ .« .^pubta.t^V tha papar th. pr»an. 

fentj^uertlona, and gne«..ng . picture., | j.ou.e. ^ ^ ww c „ ming hora , frem onr co „(r, ««► , w fo™ab a m. m*+ 4-cdptia. of 

•■ Come back vou cat " screamed Jcrrv, in tbe Field Mouae'a T bow w. aaw twenty M , ^ ju.uinia in the Baat. On th. «wh» 
and apiaug after bim. but after > bard race of them rating after one frightened rab- ^ o( Joll „ a. c . Abbottw. faadnattat "'ttia. 
thronuh the garden he had to gjv. it up. i bit And when the poor tking^ fell dowa ^ rf wuli „ ^ Cooonaror," .Urn hlatori- 
aendlng a anowhall after him a 
warning to look ont for future 

So Jerry walked on to the a 

ping only' to aend another ball into the i ter it agun. On Thankagv. 
mirldl. of a flock of anow-bini. that were IVenlu of them— fangb I —Who 
picking up their dinner where aome oat^ heard of twenty cat. cbjunng on. n 
CS JiJ Thc y duttcred olf like a whirl , They-r. worae thy caul— worn 
aa. and then all atttled again | catall" 



and pnaa i 
thcra not to makt 

Dot in the mit 
mother came in a 

" Jerry, dear, I 



ntermpt yon 



r h'.il,' 



Will i 



t heating ita heart out, they 
. and, ahut It up io • box till 

monger, and then let it go juat to tear at. , rf mrf , am . prtorf booMi rto w bjw 
J!» hniU'th.m eh-ply. Coatribotton. inly 
alao b. axpacud from JUr. Dra. Thwdor..* 
y,^ | Cojler, Howard Croabj, J. O. C^ujhaad, 

oM^'"isnarud then all aettlod again j csu' 



fdead leavca, an.l tlien WMMO again cam :i . 

t^wft^ 

and th. corner* of hi* mouth,^ and he ! Mn, Cutacadacut » the W Shewas not j one ^^nUn^^d Mr Mouae. -and 

When 



Mr Smith has a daughter who i* a pu- 
pil of the New England Conaervatory of 
Music, and la aaid to be a superior singer. 



Crras Hamlin. J. E. Rankin, Prat*. H. M. 
Baird and W. C. WiUmaon, J»cob Abbott, 
A L. HobVs, Mra. K. L. Beers, Mr.. A.E. Ban, 
Mrs. M E. 



, Mrs. M. A. DeauKia, and 



the barn. She 

,.u. on the top of a great pile 

" (■•»* »— -- .later do it I « I of hay be found anch a coa, hollow that ! they're mean to e«h other, too. When Th. ft-.lr P-r" '« "« 

■■Staui S/dlD*r1ritisa»n d«r i S threw bimwlfdowo. ud c„rM btotlf yon uM Pinker, thi. morning to uk. 
^h^XoVyouwouid lik. ^ \ i ttBttSPi$£& a^.Araa*« TRACT SOC.. MM.?. 
7m. Jtl Vrjf™"™. «l£ JfiltataSI SVodden Lmper of | .of Xot . hi. of It \t ,on oouid h.,. , 7 ISO ««. AM. #«. 




of u eve, the en M es h of tha rrnat, 
«ariair»ei of the wise. 

in the belief that 
rra. » for eome 
may be, in put, 
the bona*, to lead 



•the 

_ to 



Welling iMMa nl la r , 
WsaaaaeDtasaw/, 

Waluna for Uit I lu ii i i 
UmI kataf sad ere] 

Wsssral t» Mq i — H l . 
awaWawtawajawar; 

WaUtataunrawaWaa, 
lead, taeawajfiaat »• 



r.aiti.«„rat tala«vln«. 

Thou wilt net daojr 
tenet mr eanl la ssajsara 

awake wl*leet?a| erf. 

IieltaaMMni 
lasarur/saetbusea. 

And Awl lay laud in l ilaa wn g 
Pawad ul xw n>r baad. 

1'vs walsait toe. In ail n aa, 
• .Mow Ifcm'i «»«»< but Joj i 
This ia sweetest ia|Aoi«, 
xBase viUkOuteDor. 

IJf.hala neujUtofiortow, 

I*aUi bull BMif>t of pais; 
If only thy dear 1 1 l u ll I 
•nueoe^itaalaaan. „ 



tM » 



4t for oar 

li mine- nun uor pleasure, with the 
kindnest which they daserre. . Since, 

^ilgintheev 





The Pi rerli tlf» ToUtJ. 
The following letter will art at reel, 



present policy of theOoTernraent: 



Felllkal aid MollxiMa Zeal. 

I Zeal in politic! haa been fervent 
eno'ugl.. When tbe l'reeidential elec- 
tion wae pending, what warm talk; 
what animated discrjasion ; bow boat- 
ed and fiery the cltuaiona of tbe party 
,.rea». • What running and driving 
titherand thither to cauxnapsa and coo- 
ventiona ami man meetinge. Think, 
too.of the brilliant fire-worke, theiplen- 
1 did illuminatione, the grand torch- 
light proceeiioae, the rousing mueic 
andaonga andapeecbee, and the count, 
laat mnKitude of devices to kindle and 
fan the name of party real. And, 
•when the tng of etrife came, what a 
liehtv rallying at the polls. . I . • 
Sow, If there iaao much aeal In pol 
itica, throwing society into one peat 
see- of commotion, and stirring it from 
Ha very depths, what should be our 
seal in thiiigs which pertain more di- 
rectly to Christ and to heaven. Sure- 
ly if our zeal is to lie proportioned to 
tbe importance of the object, we should, 
above all be in earnest as Christians. 
Nothing can be more inconsistent than 
for ua to be all fire in politics, and 
nothing but ioe in religion. 

Push things," " Push things," was 
significant, oft-repeated' rallying 
of politicians. They did not 
want dull, sleepy men to carry a polit- 
ical end. They desired men alive and 
astir; and they bad them — men in 
tent, wide awake, all aglow. 

u Poeh things," politicians reiterated 
For it'll a common- error to sup- 
poae that a good cause will prevail, 
merely 1 because, on account of iti in- 
trinsic merits, it ought to prevail. Bur, 
whatever those merits, failure will re- 
sult from the neglect of appropriate ef- 
fort. We carry an important political 
and, not without hard work, but by 
s of that work. Hence the im- 
a amount of time and labor and 
money spent in the lato Presidential 
campaign. Hence the cry was, Let 
there be no laggards, let every one be- 
stir himself; read, talk, circulate pa- 
pelt, visit the doubtful, wake up tbe 
indifferent, work and keep working 
till the) sun of election day la set All 
up and down the lines, the drums Vat 
and the bugles sounded, " Forward, for- 
ward to victory. 

Since, then, tbe triumph of the gos- 
pel ia of more importance than the tri 
uraph of a mens political party ; since 
the reign of Christ in tbe hearts and 
lives of men is of more conaequeuco 
than the reign of ejantoolitical ruler, 
it becomes us as Melius of Christ and 
hie cause, to iterate and reiterate the 
cry in the highest and noblest sense, 
" Push things?' work and keep work- 
ing for the blessed Master, with all 
tost night; an that, while men so 
thrill and throb with seal in politica, 
■sal for that of Infinitely the greatest 
consequence, the aeal of our Great Ex- 
emplar for Uod's house, for the honor 
and interests of His kingdom, may en- 
gage tbe whole heart and soul. 



ISSSauara °i 
Oxoana 11. Sti'aiit, Em., 

Dear Sirs Your favor of the 24th 
instant, saying that a change in the 
Indian policy of the Administration is 
reported to be contemplated, is just re- 
ceived. Bach a thing had not been 
thought of If the present policy 
toward the Indian can be improved in 
any way, I will always be ready to re- 
ceive suggestion, on tbe subject. But, 
if any change it made, it must Be on 
the side of the civilization and Chne- 
tUnixation of the Indian. 1 do not 
believe our Creator ever placed differ- 
ent races of men on this earth with 
the view of having tbe stronger exert 
all hie energies in exterminating tbe 
weaker. If any change takes place in 
the Indian policy of the Government 
while I holdl my present office, it will 
be on he hnmanitarian aide of the 
oueetion. Very truly, ff-ij.^ 



••leal bex^ry/^aud the Grave, "ghra 
Death answered; 

- I will send forth a sahdater of awful 
deatraeticm. and yea shall be satiated." 

•What avlnister will yon send P! 

-1 will send Alcohol Be shall go in 
Lbagiuseof food and medieme.pl saaorv and 
hospitality. Tbepeopn-siiallclruikanddie " 

And the Grave answered.- ' 

And now the chares bells began to toll, 
and the mournful procession to advance. 

"Who are theyihringuur nowf said 
the Grave. . T ■ . 

" Ah," sat* Death, « they are bringing 
a household. Tbe drunken father aimed 
a blow at his wife. He killed the mother 
and her child together, and then dashed 
out bis own Ufa." ' . 
•And who." said the Grave, -comes 
' by a train af weeping call 

woman, who 

, In want, while . her 
. hia aubstsnoe at the 
, ...o, la borne behind, killed 
violence." 
rxtl" 




what step by step, became dissipated, and 
squandered his alt. My agent turned 
him out to be frozen in the atreet." 

"Hush I" said the (irave, * now I hear a 
wail of anguish thst will not be silenced." 

"Tes.lt is the willow's ery. It is the 
only son of his mother. He spumed her 
love, reviled bar weniing.snd a bloated 
corpse he comes to thee. And thus they 
come— (arther than the eye can reach, the 
proeeasioo crowds to thy abodes. And 
still lured by tbe enchanting cup which I 
have mingled, the sons of men crowd the 
paths of dissipation. Vainly they dream 
of escape, but I shut behind them the in visi- 
ble door of deatlny. They know it not. 
I with song, and dance, and riot, they 
fen to tbee, O Gravel 

I throw my fatal apell upon Um 



Faith is tbe ladder on which the be- 
liever la constantly mounting to as- 
cend into the heavenly Canaan, from 
thence to bring down doctors of deli- 
cious grapes, to refresh him in hie wil- 
derness journey. 



>u Jigal writes from Omaha 
. have my only abirt 
m, for it ia in aa - 
. us smallest hole ia 
my head through." 

The medicineyiuest of one of tbe 
abandon**! Arctic whalers was broken 
l by scene of the natives, who, 
king they had found a prize, pro- 

ed to swallow tbe contents of all 

the bottle*. The survivors describe 
the result as -startling, for tbe doses 
too huge for the constitution of 
even an Esquimaux. Several of the 
partakers died, and others wanted, to, 
but couldn't. 

Lit Ul Hivj PlAtx^-Mark Twain 
baa been troukjad with a lightning-rod 
man, and to gel rid of him addressed 
him aa follows : 

Let us have peace, I shrieked. Put 
up a hundred and fifty. Put some on 
the kitchen I put a dozen on the barn 1 
put a couple on the cow i scatter them 
all over the persecuted place till it 
looks-like a ziuc putfetl,»piral-twisted, 
silver^mounted cane-brake! Move*. Use 
up all the material you can get your 
hands on, and when you have run out of 
liglitning-iods.put nun-rode, cam-rods, 
stair-rods, piaton-roda— anything that 
will randcr to your dismal appetite for 
artificial scenery and*bring respite to 
my raging bnnn.and healing to my 
lacerated soul I . . 
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The tree: of life, said the holj Hy- 
Tiehus, grows in heaven; and huniil- 
y is tbe grace that climbs and touches 
ic top of it. 

Speak kindly in the morning, it 
lightene the cerea of the day, and 
makes household and all other aflairi 



an out Eastern fable that a certain 
king once suffered the evil one to kiss him 
on either shoulder. Immediately there 

strove to eat into' bis brain. Tie now 
rilled king strove to tear them away 
cast them from bun. when he found, to 

had become a part of 



f * ^^Ma aw^nTSw%..rKi 

o,U b ^<J^rius yU^ , »o'i.v II |e«t> 



isb his or her space of life fir this 
world, and it will be too lata ltd ask 
forgiveness. 
But always there is aaed being!; 

silently and unseen, and everyw 

there come sweet nowere without our 
foresight or labor. We reap what we 
sow, but nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us shadow 
and blrasom and fruit that spring from 
> platting of ours. - J 
God^a aim in afltfeting hia'chlldren 
is cither to keep them from sin, or 
when they have sinned to bring them 
i repentance for it. 

The love of One'e friends ia 'common 
to all religion!-, the love of one'i ene- 
characteriatic of Chriatiana. 

The ; more we help othcre to boar 
their burden! tbo lighter our own will 

be. r ■" ! 

Tho least act of self-renunciation hal- 
low! fir the moment all within its 
sphere —Margaret FtdUr. 

Tnn mjuihiraaa or RrajnjioK.— If 
I coulr) choose what of all tilings would 
be at the same time the moat delight- 
ful and useful to mo, I should prefer a 
ifrm refiyious «ie/tc,every other bless- 



horror, that 
himself. 

Just so it is with every one who becomes 

_, t , ..^ i I( . may yield in 

little thing at Bret , 
..mself attacked by tbo 
, In the glass, he may 
him ot But, alas! 
ir strong drink has 
„. himself. It would 
al roast as easy to cut off bis right hand. 
TheToor poet Burna said that if a barrel 
plsccd in one corner of the 
.. .. in,, „ loaded cannon in another, 
pointing toward him, ready to be Sred if 
beapproacbed the barrel, he had no choice 
' to go for tbe ' ' 



■sponsible aompaDUe :— 

Royal Insurance Company, 

or uvEiiiioL. isninasn. 




Tbe person who Urst tempts youjo I 
a glass may appear very MeiaHyTlX 
not a dart that Satan aimed at the fated 
king. He only gave him a kiss. But the 
serpent that sprsng from "It wss Just ss 
' " r ill that. , 

careful of letting this serpent of 
sppetite get possession of you, for it will 
be a miracle of grace, indeed, if you are 
ever able again to shake him off. 

tluard against every sin, dear children, 
lowever small -, let it not gain a hold upon 
•on. Pray to he kept from temptation 
form, and think not that in your 
ngtb you can battle against it— 
rWA's iVmperance Banner. 




will be gladlr I 

GEOROE noDwra, 

Care of M. L nomiXDiXC. 



r. injur* lpu 
Norfolk, Va 
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; creates new hopes when 

all earthly ones vanish ; throw* over 
the decay of existence the most gor- 
geous of all lighte; awakona life even 
"J iJi. tnikes even torture and 



in uuaiii, iiaa^CT htw — — 

sjiainc the Udder of aacentta paradise 



j Tha Haraa Daxtaaaper. 
That dUvternper haa spread with 
startling rapidity over the laud, cut- 
ting down bunureua of homes, and 
temporarily aaaabling thousands and 
San of thousands more. It baa smit- 
ten us uaaxpacuslly, smitten ua in a 
thousand pOinU when, a tew weeks 
ago, a» man ever thought or dreamed 
a , acaail n a ia a; gnat teoiporary per- 
paaxity and acahaiiassiiient, and rhun- 
to an incalculable extent, vari- 
* of tiaAc and of travel 
thus Unprassively reminded 
jaasisiall upon a Higher I'o w. 
Ood can touch tha atmoa- 
rs. or aoaaa other cf tha aaaarnbar- 
itj — - whisk oar health and 
,a»ithal>ialthandUfeofaniniali 
aaaL aad io confound all our calcu- 
, dearating, as in the twinkling 



death 

■ the WUIKI VI — ««■ i — I 

ana far above all combinations of 
earthly hopes, o 11 ' °P tho mmt ut " 
lightful viaiona of the future, the se- 
curity of everlasting joys, where the 
•ensiulist and the sceptic view only 
l-looin, decay, annihilation, and do- 
§2? • ' SirH.l)AVT. 



every form, — 
strength you 
ilA's iemperai 

Aaaaalatowfj 

When Admiral Farragnt was ten 
yeani of age, hia father, then an oftiacr of 
rank in the United States Navy, and 
high in tbe estimation of the govcrn- 
rhent, said in his sou's hearing that 
when ho (the boy)wal old enough to 
make a compact and 'kceii it, he had a 
bargain to offer h'un. The son rose up 
-andaeked bis father to state the terms 
of tho contract. 

Tho' Admiral raid: "Tbo proposal 
that I intend to make is : If you will 
not smoke nor chow tobacco, drink in- 
toxicating drinks nor strong wines, 
tiU you are 21 yea* of age ' ™ 
give you $1000," "I am old 




•Woaaair.- Ita effects will 
and on tha aincerity of the 




.... ....... ■ r .. " ; ->■■ i- 

"""" *"*"'" wuxia« ». llowaan. 
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I wiU then 
old enough to 



make that bargain now," said young 
Farrsgut, "I will accept tho offer? 1 
The bargain was cloud. And on the 



attainment of 
jority, the 



a Bbyi,don't you ever wait for som'at 
to turn up. Yoa might as well go and 
lit down on a atone in tho middle ef a 



■t\t taua jvnBT Poaroai CaatiT 
Diu>.?'-Keither forgiyeneaaof »n nor 
deliverance from pMiehnmt U the 
itreat and ulti mate bleaaing which God 
intends for m» in the work of Christ 
In fact, tha forgiveness of sin Is only a 
preparatory step, aa it were, to the 
grerUblr-iing, which ««uusta in be- 
ling "the habitation! of Ood 
_»3h the 8pirit"-in being "turn- 
ad away every out of ua from bur miq- 
uitira''— In being "holy and .without 
baton Ood In tWV-i»"hnv- 
-Jratiar. 



id on ma moue medaer, wnn a (ani aivnijinu '"s", 
hip of hU house- and wait for a cow to back up to you 
- be short, plain, 1 to be milked." 



ies pockets and a pipe 



nvsetauBvuivm, ii» 

working to make it turn up. 

ind what you run after! Nav 
ontent with a bubble that v/ 
bunt, or a firework that" will end 
smoke and darkness- Get that wbli 
you can keep, and which ia wor 
toaping— 



),<■ . Aval. - of Um Mock plan. 
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CmMmtMdme-ng' naaffrtoand from LlT.rpool. 


The Be*eath Annual E«por1 oriUla CotupM)- Lvu 
boon paMlanml. 
Tlv. y-*r bmm l«-n « pro-pcroo. r>n-. Tlwe (pUp In 


and gtvrrnaloat. and nil parte of Europe at H-eal 
rataa, ala. Cnaard Una. tl>a MM| *orU. AB- 
artcaa Eoyal Mall Staaraahl^ 


.lepsralU bw bOM) W,MT,KJ.-7. bcln K I,,cn«« of 
a/fy prr em/, on tHo batlancx dno depoajtor* .( ib« 
clcawc of tbe pn»w-ol yomr. 


apaatalatt«itlonfi--n 10 lb » ^ Com 
marrlal KitH«-.U. .Vfhnoa Iwl-nornU. Mortaa»J-a. 


Tbattw arc no .lock hoi. let- In U.L* Cowpnt-T- 
all I ha prxHl l*, or*r .oa »boT- sjipenaw-, bo >t hmIi 


laaara. Deed*. Powara of Allaartay. and all other 
NotarUl l>ua4t.r-a> »t lowtsat rataa, Ivy - 


IntmatoAr to the oredlt ot lh- tlopoalior. it. luK r- 
^ttJlM7*°Th« I-l»tbl.lory of U-s Bank la • mat. 


11. PHOEBUS, 

. ************ 


M of Jama prWa t*> all-tn»«to-* ami rtf>po.lton. 
■ilka -and lu future U roll of proiui»w. Ba-rntw-th- 


■ Aaam * Jfc *Xtifav*^rat' ft. 


aext aanaal tsMrUni wo »h-Jl ba »Wc to wport »v 
mum due ti <■ 1 «*i t •■>". 

The Bask pays six per cent. 
► iutttest 

on par liur* drpoetta, «mpo«in«lad la jMrnmrj aa<1 
Jaly of aach r~r, trf jba dra-n t» T FlAvlMk o»1y- 


^^a^^jav.- 

BALTIMORE 

$if>*m ri**Umi 

Ouavaiiaasiy. 

T^tVo^»l^!av!and rortaaaaoutb, Va.. on tha 


ACCOUNTS TR'ASSFEBRK I>, 
at raqoeet ol d-»ir-»«4*a, front a^aj-abaa wixm kapt 
to any otA«r Bntneh -riiho.tt rUk or trouble, and 


uiTrnaf r— Y'- J — ■ -a|wnttb< JjMk maarMM ^ 

Actuary at Waahlnfton, 1>. C or tba Caabienof tha 
ia»airt4Tw Branooaa. Coplea of tha Charter and 


arriTal of ta* Erenlr* rxaMartfar aao aUltTrTata ot 
taba -raaAoard and Eoanoka aavllnavd, at fci«t 


By- Latr. f 1 yen or Mot to an y o.* OH appl i« < Ion. 

r Investments mode in Gov- 
ernment Bonds and recti 
Estate Securities only. 

1 Tlv* t>ntr»l offlc* oi 

torn, alraaOy oppo»*ta' tha V. a. Traaaary. 

Amj informal ion rrxjuirvM amy be paoenrad by ad 
illa—lat tha P real tl t at , J. V. a 1 rord, Eaq., aV D. la. 


a. One of the Company ■» 81 n> lira laaaaa Balti- 
more, foot of concord B treat, daily (Buivdayi aa> 
eaptad) at 1 o'clock. K ■.. toocalo, at Fort Moaroa, 
Old Point Comfort, Vr^, about 1 oatoeh, a. pdnff 

For rataa of para>-vca. fralirhla, or oUaar tettoamn- 
uon apply to ft, L. FOOB, tieavare. A-n.rUa.BalU. 
mora Md. i CBA*. C. TXATK AV. A«aavt, Forta- 
month, Va.; JOUX YBBMILI.IOB, Atmra^Borfoik, 
Tft -'° r *°' .aVmOBBC, . 

Jor.Af.ia- II, Tat, 



JEWELER, 
FORT MONROE, VA 

A Viae Slack ol^ 

FANCY GOODS 



b al rvavr-iiiso uot 

ID f AM V ABTICLBS. BTATIOKEBT, 
I ■EBft. KlKi, n>«AOEa.-.OMB», 
BtUSHKB, AND PAT«MT 
. atEOICIXE*. OEJITa' 
L'StOEBCEOTU- 

BOCKS. ULOVE8. t I'L-VAW- AKD Nil ET1I 
LADIES' rANCT OOODM, HAJtDEKB- 
CHlErS, U LOT 18, UOBK. 
KETB, KLAaTIUB,: 
BVTTOSS, ; * 
NEEDLEB. 1*15(9, ETC. 

Cake and CoiifectioTipry. 



HUTS, RAMUS. CURMHTS. CfTROM 
ORANGES, UHORS, AMD FRUITS. 



Safety T mx***. 



Ml Lit A E T tvtXWB, CAP*, AWT' 



if 





Chrlatma* Hymn. 



<M. .t. .1 ch.ii*. from court* .bore, 

8k*l ucred glori*. llnm ; 
Ani ug.li, wilt ilui, .pukUo, Ijra, 

Mak. miulo on Ui. «lr. 

e ui.w.riiu; hi 

i «„«. from til 
u. u.r .urit.* f. 



faring 1 tVum oiUiigli. *'* hU ' 
On (lie blu« depth, of Galileo 

« Qlort to Ood r tha •onmling .kit* 
ImuiI with their ant lit- m* ririi/ 

Pe«w U>lhTeutli.- KUlJ .l to mvii. 
From IWeu-. Eternal Ktu- ! 

Light on thy hill*. Jenumleui ! 
The Savior now ia bora I 

E. II. flKAna. 



ginal. 



story, ami fill their chubby hands with relations with hi* people, his iufiueit«oj|bi 
is ttlmoat u 

h'li ■ j. 

""'"gjrei'^ible, th 



in this and other* 



dear to them, while we ourselves 
touched with the spirit uf the day, anj and 
for a little while, perhaps, go back to duccl fr 
the innocence and enjoyment of our a very g 
own childhood. 



such a bod 



iv.ivt congnsgatiomd, 
tftiliiluc .'1 -■> I... I ;.n> if tine fouml i 



whicli lia lived, latter conn 
Mity of Krfurt that the nriet 



•ii-I . 



Good and fitting a 
mill thi-v licln to inal 



t>« nnlpi 



1 rl. 



He 

• (ha P. 



•Ile.1 f.v la 



evoiyireii Ic 
happy hotiicH, 
1'eace on Earth 
Ia.i •' 



.and an™, «,.WJ «««fi,«i. .i higher dqty than mereh 

li-iMunUt tl.--triiR-* <il>eviu.' law. Positive go.nl is moral l] 

abs.lut.on, infallibility, er.jm.c.l. and evil-doer* • are to be re 

School nieets.aiid ih-*v |.|. f t«:i?it im >iu* etc. X tuner. >m an 1 powerful w«-re claimed if i-MihlV. Hut every man 

are often u-od fi.r ■•wv.il tr .t l.eriit Hie •.•:k-ii1** hen ide tor hiilwctf, hut daily iiirlueii-inr tli.»*o around h 

nfliMwar determined, for he more j.owoifallyib, his example ' 



neighbor at ourselves, and should « rite building, largo parlors where prayer- the falsi 
in eveiyrtvn lettorsou the walls of our meetings are hell, mid the Smutty nf conn 
heavenly mi|», Bchool meet*,, and tbeso plywant rooufl etc. N 
i; Oood Will to are often u«od for n.-e'-al irtt boring the ene 
while at special scav»..s. Mid i'or spovil be kepi 



ChrMmoK. 

Christmas,' tha* festival which has' 
just |Hiss*<d, is kept by all Christian 
[icople as the anniversary of the Sa- 
viour's birth. It is supposed to have 
been instituted bv Pnje Teh-sphorus, 
who dial A. D. 188, and in the 4th 
century, the theologians of the Knst 
and the West, agreed DpAfl the ii->t lx 
of December as being probably the 

day of Christ'* nativity. Since that 
tjj|io it has been celebrated both as a 
l/Wy Ciiiiiinemoratit.il and u joyful holi- 
day, and is the chief festival of the 
Christian year. During the middle 
ages it was kept with revelry and dan- 
cing, and the singing of Christmas 
carols in memory of the fcMU of the 
shepherds, dates from a verv early 



be 



It has always beenjjeld 
day ui-.n which all gdQ| po 
should make mcrrv. keenii 



with 
gifts, 



jIom! 



id hi 



Iti 



■'Pi' 



the Christ child, the 
child nti believe, Who brings them 
their pretty presents, and often a little 
image of the angel who lias brought 
the good things, is placed on (he top- 
most spray nt the shining tree, whence 
he looks down in blessing upon the 
d of happy littlo faces gathered 




making Rome But the object of the multiplied 
and instructive fctrokes of calumny and abuse is laid 
iO liiistcrn Continent. Even in the dust. How changed the bcene! 
lta glory is dejdirtcd, and It ie like a clear, soft morning after 
■ a ti.i::/ ■'. the past, it rc- a dark, tempestuous night; like the 
t l)v virtue of iw history mjld breath otVprinz, alter rude winter's 
ions, and is full of interest stormy blasts. Those who had to de- 
igent [stople. rided and rcproaelied the man, become 

. . .._ eraulpus to do him honor. S'ow, the 

rauce BroUterbood<. only strife seems to be wh • rah do 
uld not exist unless men , ' ie " m ° ! ' t '<> strew Oowem on his grave. 
• to eive mi a tmrtiou of ^"bo, for example, was more de- 
v,T„™ «n , \J *i.„r..r»-« nouncetl and calumniated, more ikw 
mercifully assailed, than Horace Oree- 
Uy living? But the moment of 1 is 
•wkrtlUQ hence, the pencil of carica- 
ture is d replied ; the pen of abuse ie 
'laid asidu; the' tongue of |)andcr js 
hurhed ; Democrats and Republicans 
grasp hands in fraternal affection 
around his coffin and over his grave; 
. one of the bitterest of his political an- 
tagonists closing his kind editorial 
" " nembtr 



But 



th.. 



m; th. 



1% 




whom, by the 
and lact-Tating 
flayed alive. Wliat ! can 
impartially with a public 
when be becomes colJin death 
not wo divest ourselves of cruel preji 
diet* against him, until he is covei 
Irnieath the sod ! Tlien in this as| 
of th.: CaM, his dentil is a joyful ev 
putting a [icriod, as it docs, to tji< 
vidious ff'uigs and foul aspersioos of 
|«artisah opponents, and uslieriiig in 
the reign of justice and of truth. 

While therefore cxj.eriei.ei tig the 



iv!o tl.L 



I'LYMOl'Tll CHfUCH, »R<X)KLVX. 



about hi 

In England I 



nin, the holiday sea- j 



Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. pur[>o 
Our illustration this month will ty««0. 



bend under t 
plum puddii 

i pastr; 



ing for the ap[<etites 
Bhaq»ened by the 

church, and the merry exchange of 
Christmas gifts and greetings. Houses 
and churehea|lbhooIs and shops, arc 
alike dressed with holly, ivy, laurel, 
rosemary and mistletoe, and beautiful, 
indeed, is the greenery which decorates 
the altars and heart hsof this Christian 
land. 

The poor are fed, the sick and suffer- 
ing remembered, and there are few 
asylums or prisons, or hospital*, where 
a Christmas dinner is not provided for 
those to whom Christ'B uame ia too 
often only a sound. 

Many and curious are the supersti- 
tions connected with this season, and 
some of them are not altogether un- 
known in our own country. For ox- 
ample, the belief that the cattle in 
their stalls kneel at midnight on 
Christmas Eve, Ui memory of the holy 
birth in Bethlehem, where an ox and 
an ass that were in the stable, bent 
their knees in adoration of the newly- 
born Saviour. 

In America, Christmas is now very 
generally kept, both after the English 
and German fashion. We have our 
gaily dressed trees, our evergreen- 
trimmed churches and houses, our 
merry makings, and our well-filled 
tables. We, too, remember the poor 
and the afflicted, and give good gifts 
to each other in the name of Christ 
our Lord. We brighten the hearts 
of our little children with song and 



1 there is great 'give- our readers a glimpse in 

the tables terior of one of she' largest of the Nor- 
st beef and hhern churches, ond one, probably, of 
ler (jhetves ! the mont famous. It is Plymouth 
linco pies, ^Church, Brooklyn, N. V., and the pas- 
i tor, to whom the church 



. worM.aiAu fa iti. 



g in faith, and fearless in no by his preoi 

imprisonment, or 'threats of eucc a bet 

nd death bad little power denial -a i 

Wbenhc WUedmnwodcd than the la 

for exauiiiiatii.il Uforeilu- It i* j ir , 

nbas.-adnra, his friends tried t en !]*■ ranee 



with the teeth of malice, the living, 
keenly sensitive soul. Let us then 
! cease to wage against our public men 
a harassing aiidiiiiereiless warfare, lw- 
tpre they cease t&sjoel ; deal with them 
justly, ere they pass beyond the reach 
of our praise and our blame. It its 
j honorable to bury the animosities 
: agaiusT them in "their graves. But 
lake this iuflu- 1 would it not be more 1 honorable ! 
re.[uines self- -give thorn the respect which is the] 
nd of the living? 



been ' prosperity 
k to Rev. Henr 



U ail hi, 



uude hi 

id. His 

>ry, he 



v<mipes sen- y^-i 
nore liberty | aUfl 

regimithnt 
orthy of the 



■(he sak. 



His i 



life, h; 



id who. 111 
iiown he 



"Uncle I w nIwa . v 
ough li 
lejf to be 




Iore.1 

race. Mr. lleeeller himself has not 
Ik'cii behind his sister in the interest 
has exhibited in the advancement 
and indeed 
any 

ork. His congregation aver- 
out thirty-five hundred, and 



5f all down-trodden people, nnd ini 
ias never kept his hand back from 



unabated, be. 
at, and the crowds of 
people whom we see in the picture Ikv 
fore us, never lessen, because they are 
sure that the roan to whom they have 
come to listen, has something triie and 
wise to say to thtm. 



•Short Words. 

' the 



vho In 



akers and 
■ K.iL'lisl, la 



with poorer have ever allowed them- 
selves to be run away with by big 
icords. A clear and simple style in 
talking and writing is always an ad- 
mirable thing, and abort word's hit the 
mark much oftener than long ones. 
When the meaning can be expressed 
in word* of one or two syllables, it is 
easily received and 



Were tli 

waiting for mo as tliereare tiles on the selves in danger thev feel thai 
house tops, still would I go, " and those brethren are. Confident in the 
words struck the key imleof his whole powers of self restraint, they i 
life, lie established the Protestant willing to sacrifice their np'^-tite'lbr 
Church in Uermauy, and lived to se\j the good of the community. Do not 
the fruit of his labors ripen in other ■ inch men deserve ap] ' 
lands. . After|iaeaing througfa poverty, f • 

irsmwrli ir.wuis: Thc lmu * «* 

town where he was boru, in 15-lfi, be- t Dead, 
ingjusl 08 years old. His Uluca* was Most mehnchoW is the extent to 
omy o| » lew hours, and his last words which the practice"..!' abusing tK.lit eal 
were,"l-.,tiier, into thy hands 1 com- opponent* has U-eii carrie.l bv s. me 
tuitnn spnit. thou liast redeemed me, ,, lt1 isan shaker- and editors.' But 
thou taitl.tul Uod. w i i;it joitiS, what reason, or rather 

what sin and folly, in so lashing with 
the tongue and pen those who will not 
bow to the Cassar of our party,' Wing 
guilty only of tlimking aud ' " 
themselves in politic*. Oh, 



Home. 



This famous city, which for centa- 
ls stood almost alone in its magni- 
ttnee aud power, is to-day scarcely 
ure ihau a wilderness of pagan tem- 
ig uud upon 



a pahv 



force with it; therefore, when there is 
a choice between a long word and a 
short word, take the short on 



The t 



from one Sunday toanother, 
in fact, the church is always titled to 
•overflowing, and often hundreds ure 
turned away from its doors. At acer- 
tain hour, a few moments before the 
service begins, the crowd is allowed to 
enter and fill all unoccupied seats, 
then the aisles are tilled up with mova- 
ble benches, aud as many as possible 
are seated upon them, while every inch 
of standing room, and even the pulpit 
stairs are taken by eager listeners. 
Mr. Becchcr ia of average stature, and 
though somewhat past middle age, is 
almost boyish in his appearance, being 
quick and active, with alt his .wove-, 
meats full of the energy which char- 
acterize* him. His power over an | man town, wncrw iiu 
audience is a* great as that of any i living in extreme po 
living speaker, his style being simple, tained his education by 

and remarkable for force and strong 1 tions, singing from door to door, in . dcur not to be rivalled by the modern sword, and open all, their 

i, while in his personal the city wnere he went to school, aud ' buildiogs which stand Maid* them, against him, there being nothing 

! \ l 



Newspapers 



Martin Luther. 

Martin Luther, the leu 
great Protestant It 
born in 1483. at Eisle 



Cath. 



the gross dishonesty of lavishing 
praises on political favorites, " washing 
tiiem where they are white and white- 
washing them where the natural color 
i found in the world. I is black ;" but at the sometime ma- 
the outgrowth of the ligning every political opponent, as 
a faith, Rome having though nothing less thanVdemon in- 
le stronghold of the i carnate. You alt know "the crying 
1 lowers, and in many evil to which reference is made, that 
iriginaliy dedicated to; the mere nomination, by any party, ol 
, a little Ger- . some heathen god, has been couverted a candidate for office, no matter bow 
parents were . to the uses of Christianity. The Mau- excellent his qualifications and hi* 
arty. He ob- soleutns, amphitheatres, batlis and pab character, is the signal for every other 
of the old Romans, show a gran- | party to draw out th" ' 



pf thc 



To cultivate a 
the young is to 
abundant and ni 
enjoyment so long 
they are carefully 
who have charge «f 
this particular, so tl 
make judicious se1 ( 
selves, the general literature of 
day will form an iuva'uable mnns 
instruction to them. For this reason 
alone every family should see, and if 
possible ta'ke, one" or two good papers 
and magazines, chosen with a view to 
their usefulness, as well as thc amuse- 
ment they afford, and many a winter 
. veiling may Ik> spent in reading which 
would otherwise be wasted, or passed 
in sleep. No one can expect to keep 
up with the world in these days, who 
does not read the papers, 4'nd the cost 
of subscription is little in comparison 
with the solid advantages to be de- 
rived from the information aud plea* 
sure which a good journal affords. It 
would be a wise thing, in m-»st cases, 
for the heads of families to sacrifice 
some luxury, or even some comfort, 
for the sake of a good newspaper, ami 
when the expense is felt to be too 
great, it may easily be divided by 
several families subscribing aud read- 
ing in common. It is not merely the 
good directly obtained whioh is to be 
considered, but the fact that a taste 
for reading grow* with cultivation, 
and lay* the foundation for the plea- 
sure of a lifetime. 



; but the treasure* of art which these sacred for the most scurrilous assault. 
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Ttm: ONE "DOLLAR » 1 
ADYASCK. TeCier 
teacher. Seveatyl 

ifiV ' , 

TV .Soe/Vr. Ww'toH 
rarjf *Wer aad cedie. Apeatt . 
SMafeu in ecfly M>i> end *»» " <*. 

Librrtl ler«. ere aftni teail 
ante aid iVcirxw/aling Hi' pfrr. 

, and ■■■■ If PwU4kr. County, asst 

furtb^totoSSSkM. eddi 
J. F. B. Marshall. Ax 



fagl^r. «Jorfe«ra. 



HAMPTON. JANCART. 1871. 



ThTchri^ Wewklr " Y, 
.which wilt pruvide m with Brat cleat 
iHustrstkms foc»me month, to come, 
a.4 illustrate on prawit number. 

••r Clmli** 

be o* IIM 1* *f 
' mom bow Bear we bun eeaac 
11* object Biased st to peUlsh- 

ukMWotsw; »»•* 

rly three fcsirths of seceedl- 
tbe h«mto«f tto Imlaetrtol 
elaesVthe rtoalhora state* 




To Xertaer* E-e-lejers 
Works**. 

We would «U putleaUr Bttaatloa to 
Ike .UBueBeeaBeat iu another column, of 
our mirpoM to establish » conveaieflt Me- 
dium of oMusunkUiau between northern 
employers awl southern worker*. 

There Is a great mud gtowiag clema 
for lech a medium, sad on. which I 
■m >'ei k« met. At the North I 
housekeeping question becoeare m. 
eta-ions every . year. The faartorbs> U 
« _ | more end mote of the young psople » 
0»Bye»ru P ..hU.no..tl.th«"8»atl 1 . Jjr. '^.'^ *^y £ 

„ Workman " jfcr* it., first pert- JW »*£ X erSgr."" 1*»5 
< tn the unknown friend. . »po" .„„re* Tbe» either grarT 

hneo welcome and cngnpration » 1 uto ^, u„j Urge due,., or take Mr. ~ 
o depend for it. sip-cee*. Since I , ty ., ^j.i,, and go W eal 



itv-four illustrations oi ine sumo 
"a* those published in the boat 
hem totem, .and in connection 
, them, descriptive .ketches and 



id for 

tluit time 'twelve number, have been 
I. and the journal has won for it- 
aolt the interc** - of eleven hundred 
atilwcrilafra, while it. total circulation 
lias run up to fifteen hundred, a record 
which ia wtiffactory for the past und 
encouraging for tlicjuttire. In those 
inhere it ha. cdfered to the public 
cnty-four illnntralion. of the - — 

class 

Knrthem 

with them", i 

t.ieiiis, while aelactious from .Inudard 
author, and rsiriodics.1. have opened 
a wide field of iiistulctiou and interoat. 

The new. deportment ha. been care- 
fully made up, the agricultural and 
hmiWhoM item. prepared directly with 
a view to the a-o,uireiiicuts of subscri- 
bers, and the general arrangement of 
the paper entrusted only to competent 
hands. Ko word or allusion baa km 
tiiglv been permitted in ita column" 
which was at variance with the princi- 
plea upon which the journal chums 
to be founded, and the constaut en- 
dcavor of Hie editors lus been to fulfil 
a* completely ns ]iossiblo the promises 
eontjtinul iu the o|*niug editorial of 
January, 1S72. As to the success of 
tluit enileiivorour friends 1md sulattrib- 
ers ore able to judge for themselves, 
and the numerous testimonials, which 
wc receive of their interest aj|d ap- 

Kmval, lend us to believe that they will 
ud nundy ears to tlu> iudiiceiiionts 
whieji.as representatives of tho " South, 
em Workman," wc ate able to offer 
them for tho coming year of 1878. 
iThn illnstratious we intend to con- 
tinue upon tbe same scale us hereto- 
fore, and the general character of (he 
pa|>ur will, we believe, be found rather 
to improve than to deteriorate with 
age, while in certain porticiilara we 
ahull aspire to sjiecial usefulness. The 
opisirtunity which we offer in our 
columns for communication between 
Korthem employers and colored peo- 
ple at the South in need of work, will, 
we trust, be of practical assistance to 
our suWif Iters and their friends. We 
have also ^offered to unswer, so far a. 
iu our tower, any question, which 
may bo asked by correspojidcuts de- 
siring iufonnaiion, and believe in this 
way onr Agricultural ami Household 
departments may become of real value 
to fanners and .housekeepers. In the 
former department we have tbe great 
advantage of boiiefUivg directly by 
the experience of the Manager of the 
Hampton School PoTO, being permitted 
to present tn onr readers tin) results of 
hi. remarkably .ucceaaful work. 

Our intimate connection with the 
Hampton Xoaaal Schonl and iU grod- 
oatea, will effllnle ne to obtain and 
give accurate information a. to the 
edu.-ati.ni.il condition of the South, 
and tlie largo circle of /riends whe 
bear us with occasional mrrea|SUid- 
ence will do much to nuke us ac- 
quainted "with tbe life of other coun- 
tries, and amuse us to a more general 
interest iu the great worC^ef civilisa- 
tion. Last, but surely no* least, we 
have no intention of forgetting the 
child ecu. and our third page will eon- 
tain sued pneuls and i 
tures, as are welcnmo to Bttle eyes and 
care all the world over. 

Aa editors of the " Southern Work- 
jm»n," but still more as friends of the 
-prkUsg «l 



Ushing Society, Boston. 



,. Ores. 

ThTtoBhToe'ti. ^ otier hand, is tilled 
ith hair-nald, aulfcrieg freed mea, antlotls 

lie w*tol bring these two chesses together 
the question. Tbe freedman ia often 
lable to pay hi. w.y North. Tbe north- 
n employer would gladly pay it for hue, 
ir there were a guarantee of honesty, 
awl a reasonable hope of satisfaction. 

It will lake time to mature any system 
ftilly meeting these demanda It la our per- 
a. last ss possible. Among 

most Sued to be educated as 
se can often heartily recoro- 
Jcnd rje'retms for sltuaUons in the North 
as fsithftu and com|«tcnt workers, awl 
we can sseere northern employers that all 
advertisements from colored people la the 
•» Southern Workman," will bs aecompa- 
alcd by good references. 

To colored people, we oay — In ell 
eases sent with your advertisement - 



Frsak Willi.-., have e<ae(U a praasa 
of oaeJhtemal eases, fee test thow 
doUan. TUey paid dew., aeat ■ 
allowed six years to pay Use tsdsats,, _ 
percent. There ore 
acre* of cleared land 
under cultlr.uon. The rest will nmsla 
uadirided tlH the whole U paid for, whew 
•see. man will have sn equsl share. These 
men have a great .acWrUking ca their 
hsads. We wisli them success. 

Election dsj,w* weresoeaewastsrsased 
by a remark made by a voter who waa on 
his wsy to the pells. It was se follows: 
'■•Spuse I'd sdl myself r Jades sold Uas- 
If sad hong to s mess of pottage.'' 
We wish to seknowledge the receipt of 
. box of valuable books and cards for 
colored Suodsv -sehool. from Mr. Moeee 
of the Connegational Pnb- 
, Boston We prise the 
than ever, now that the 
lee the box came baa been 
so badly daasaged by lire. Maay a heart 
will be eiaddaned by sharing la that gilt 

There hi. 
of education among public sod private 
of the State that argnee welL 
red people, at least In the Soutb- 
oT the State, have for aome time 
seen enjoying better puMic school advan- 
tages than the whites. The tatter are now 
waking up to this fact. Everybody is 
hoping that thU Legislature will do some- 
thing handsome for schools, ami that 
Congress will speedily pass the long-waited 
for educational bill. 

M I sank $iT0 In the few months that 1 
was keeping that corner store." said a 
colored man to us tho other day. And 
there are many now who have had as cad 
experience in similar corner store.. Stop 
and think it all over, friend, before you 
set up, for yourself in trade. See if youi 



Hsmpton Institute. The endl* printing 
work le done by the (colored) pupils, the' 
editing by the Principal and other school 
officials. The prlatlag once la la tbe 
school building, and' ia atted ap for gen- 
I Job wot*. The - WorkseaaT" i; bese, 

illy printed on a good siaed sfaset of 

alee paper, and alwaya ha. Severs! lSser- 
eatlag pictures In It The matter is very. 
Instructive, and well suited to colored 
reader*. Now and then there le a little 
allusion to certain subjects than 




When piaster Is cheap and the mill ia a 
considerable distance from the term, aad 
you have no convenient place to stow 
ewsy the piaster, it is a good plan to draw 
it in the winter ami cow It on the clover 
it once. If there is not too ranch enow 
more aiiuewa to certain sumecs. „„ or, the f.od this esn e»ll, be done. Oar 
need be, but the tone is al.aye courteous, i plan le to put a boy to drive, and a CM 
aad the geosral spirit aad drift of the on each side the wsgonbox, s~lon.be- 
aaper excellent, taaea e. a whole. «. ! hind, end ratter the pksurr .1th a free 
(new no oth.r periodic.1 so «.ll'«l«pt«d hand a. the horees walk along. W. aow 
to the wants of Wcolored people a. thia. l"» % three Uudjel. per _scrc. A hnj. of 
It might be employed „ a tueful asd«ant the phnuar may be ^^kJ^ ~»- 
In oir edncaUonal work. Tbe price ia : "■!< «»'•» »,»l'nng. or Mown to tl« feoce. 
on. dollar la advance ; to prescher. and »'<" he drifting «low but not enough to 
teachers eeventy-lv. cents. Order, should "cca«on any serious lo» And It la cer- 
be addressed to J. f. Jlarahall, Hampton, taialy a great cotiv 
Ts Specimen numbers would no doubt ; on s sleigh 
be forniebed on applieaUon. Hanyofthe wher, the roads are 
gradaatea of tbe Hampton Institute sre 
now engaged in teaching public schools io 
tarloua parte of Virginia, and they write 



tea In the 

amiable spirit. Oeacral Anastnang'a 
pulley Is for peace and good wilL So 




Igh'bor, who has tried it. Is really making 
living. Those who have watched the 
small tradera who have aaved up a little 
money since the wsr by hsnl work, and 
then opened stores, ssy that they almost 
always lose sll they have In a few months. 
If yon csn shove a plane, or lay brick, or 
shoe a horse, or carry on a farm, or tcacb 
school, or preach the gospel, hadn't you 
belter let others dd the trading! 

Thanksgiving services were held at the 
Christlsn M. B. Chapel, In Wilmington— 
aa unusual event hi a colored eliereh In 
this region. Uev. HI B. Blake — 



recommendation from aome respoo.il. c 
person— Tour minuter, sod if possible 
ine of our agents, an ooVxr of the Freed. 





Cerollaa 1 



members of the Ugislature 
other day for A. S. Merrlmon. 
_. .ho Is called a Democrat for 
United Siatee Senator. iWe ere told that 
they arose in their seaml ope by 
ihelr names were called^ and 
ihclr reasons for eo vo*irsgJ 
pe venture to say, in the 
of tho race, ' 

.men been known t 
to not called Uepul 



,f praise. The country will honor them 
'or that vote. It Is true Mr. Merrlmon 
rss not their Urst choice, bot they showed 
ood sense and some courage la voting 



Hampton Normal School. ; 

The Normal School Farm furnished 
during the month of December, for Bee of 
school and families of teachers, 162 gal- 
lons of milk, S50 cabbages. S88 bushels 
tumlin. 3,437 lbs of beef 184 lbs liver, 
and x.0H lbs pork. Sales of milk snd 
produce to onUide customer, for the 

oath, f 10'J,!':.. 

The Industrial Department baa manu- 
factured since Octolier 1st, 15i srticlea, 
priw.,|»Ur "bins, hut also a variety of 
other garments, while the cash sales have 
amounted to Sl:lx,94, and the order sales 
to $433,03. 

Oraduntes of the Normal School are .re- 
minded of tile importance of Bubscribit.g 
for the "Southern Workman." ss encli 
number contains information of apecial 
Importance to them. The price for school- 
teachers is only seventy-live cents, snd 
the vslue of the paper is' ten-fold this 
smoontto those in whose behalf it is part- much better 
ly published. Frequently suggestions sre 
addressed to graduates which it is import- 
ant th.y ahould have. They are therefore 
earnestly invited to subscribe at once. 



I-oTMU roa FxaCR Taaaa.— Dr. Geo. 
B. Wood, President of tbeAmerican Philo- 
sophical Society, having noticed that bis 
peach trees, after producing a few crops, 
ceased besring, snd died In a few years 
and believing that the cause of decay 



|t*»i 



TaxiwaadsAiowa [a France aad 



i continue, and sre 
h ia the cities aad 





ofChlaeaeaavebsea 
to work ia Pittsburg, Peon., and 
the white workmen have left. | , 

A gwxHea lady, the Countess t 
baa determined to organise a new i 
pedBiea for the IB eec r of Dr. Llvi 

Iii Nashville, the lady > 
First Baptist Church hai 
they will dispense with all laery pa 
day— 1 ' westing no Jewess," bat anxwariag 
hereafter " in plnin calico dl 

Mia. Faaacta E W. Haona 
aUy in the church -of Kcv. Mr. 
. Ifrican M. H. Church) in New iliavt 
Conn, aad waa beard with great aatial 
tlon. She will prubaUy speak In that c 
again ss, many are desirous or hesuing h 

Tub eslehrstMl eircas and 

P. T. Bern urn wee burned In Se. 
Uie night of December it. 

- ■„.,.,_ —i u 




is. He dug boles live or six inches 
at the hose of the stein, scraped away 
orms thnt c-juld be fobnd ami filled 
ith wood ashca flesh irom tbe atuve, 
which or coarse contained all the pbtaah. 
Iii. waa dune in the autumn of 1862. 
ith a result in the following spring at 
bleb he waa astonished. The trees sp- 
peared to have been restored to all their 
earlv freshness and vigor—put forth bright 
green leaves, blemome. copiously, and 
lain* a heavy crop of frojt On reflection 
Dr. Wood attributes the favorable results 
more to the elferta of the |-ota«hcoiilained 
in the asl.e. than to the destruction of the 



drawn 



of the South, do we 
desire to aec growing up among them 
a spirit of intelligent eoergy which, 
under the control of I'hristiuinty, shall, 
tn duo time. clutnge lias tarsi of our 
whole country, and iimkc us a new 
and great pctiiae. Oiica more, then, 
we ciaiia tins desiro as t be fbundatioo 
of our undertaking, and ooca mora wa 
beg lor tlso hearty aid of the work- 
ing men and women for whom we 
lal.ir. At this beautiful OiriMtnaa 
we houo that many a band will 
ned to epevd li« on our way, ood 
inert, grateful for tie. pact and 
tl for the coming year, we once 
more wish our readers, ynuiig and old, 
/A Merry CT.ri«Jniaa aad a Happy 
JfJwVear." ■ 



an 

.. last Aad after all, what' 
name! The Hon, A. 8. Merrlmon i. a 
holarly genUeman, and hi. record le 
Mi Ills vote In the Senete of the 
hlted States will be on the right aide) in 
ravor of education, of honest government 
and of all things that the South ueeda. 

In thia connection we ere reminded 
, epeech Mr. Merrlmon made in the Cent- 
ol at llaleigh. one ereuiug last October, 
luring tbe session of the Stele 1 sir He 
rss talking about the dinerenee bet wren 
be North and the South in common 
hinge. Bald be, « I can go Into any ator. 
a Halr!gh,and tell where ell tbe boxes 
hat hold the goods csme from by tbe wsy 
thev sre made. 8uppoae 1 wish to buy e 
barrel of spplee. I conelder those grown 
lo North Carolina fully as good aa any 
brougo: from the North. But whea i I 
come to look st our nsUve eatdae la the 
msrket, I a,... they have bserl pat up la 
barrel. Unit have' h»i lathe- "It or 
In.lt.n meal, and so very much aaodnstmy 
will, I bay th. Northern apple*, aad pay 
adcauMeinlcefortbem. No.,th.rts-o. 
for sll this It that our people are act 
cluotsi' right Wa caaaot aopa to 
eomlH-to with Northerners until we. have 
aa good achoola ae they have." 

CcrtslB ladleHuaU have been talking 
for a long ties, about ssaulln. ea Ir-des. 
trial school for eolored youth at Kocky 
Point, la New Hanover Coaaty. Dr. 8. 
8. Satchwell hee rt-ceatly give* twealy- 
twosc«ofgond lead, la a mecsaxUe lc. 
nstion, about a mile frcea the reUroad ata. 
tloa. aa a alia for sue* a exJaenl. The 
-saxkae ia healthy, end as It le bat IfUea 
XTrraw, WUmlagtoe. it w**, mm to 
S, a vwry msswahss -dace for sweh sa s». 
levprlee. Uaaaag laa;h*» *ale« la Wj* 
„li«on hae. promUwd to Mfaath eoeagh 
lumber, free of chsrgs, to leUh the aeawsol- 
hoaae a«w baUdlaf. Mr J saves Dsaforth. 
let. of New Hampahlre, le eapertetaadhj. 
the work. Tbe idea ia to eMsbjlsh such 
„ IMutnUoa ae oaa he d.-sltested la 
.....vcoautv lulhe S.»th. aaebool . here 



We have received from a Virginia gen- 
tman, the following letter which e 
ne to call attention to more than one 
Importeat fact i 

I It might have a good 
effect to. compliment Virginia with a cabi- 
net position. She Is the only Southern 
State in. which i-sconstnictlon baa la-en 
,pl1sheeT upon the baaia of tbe con- 
st policy of perfect peace and 
or „. We have had no Ku-Klux organ,. 
xaUona or provocations in Virginia. There 
hae beau no fraudulent Increase of tbe 
State debt There baa been no i-orrupt 
legislation to bring scandal upon the re- 
constroctlon policy,' or the Itcpul 
cause. There ere no revolntioiuiry I 
sctlone hers ss ra Louiriana, Alabe- 
ava. and otlee states; our people have 
stantiallv ««pted the aitn.tlen ; anr 
recovering tlieir prosperity aa rapidly as 
can resukmably U expected, having passed 
through several elections without outrsgee 
■wrpetreted upon the Mscks, or frauds 
setting aaide the verdict of the popular 
vote. 

COLOBED aABBATn-SCHOOL US10X. , 



Wi-rrra PaoTrcnox roa P.t 
.r -lianlener's Monthly "saysth 
plants is nu excellent 
tcr. Every one km 
ittings root .when 
the fall, than when it is dee 
rpring — but the fear of having tb« 



ho. 



number of valuable animals, 
giraffe, csrocts, etc, were destroyed". 

A tblxobam from New York announcee 
tbe departure from that city of 235 lut- 
eins, who are coming to Richmond, having 
been engaged, it is said, to work on a rail- 
road in thia State. 

AT Sea Francisco, ships sre being 
losded with .heat for Great Britain at"" 
rate or a thousand tone per dey. 
Julv. upwarda of |r 
thus dispel ' 

]W. Srowx, the husband of Mra. 
riet Beeeher Stowe, 
ami ^ra Sto.e lis. been obliged i 

Thb wire of '.lie Hon. 
D'luraeli. one or the most . 
among English statesman, has just 
She had been created Viscountess 
cunsfleld, in consideration or toe 
assistance she had given to her ha 
in the performance of tiis public duties. 

shocks have been felt 



t to my school-house yesterday I found' 
it in ashes, burned by some Incendiary, I 
don't know who. 1 left it Friday about 
bur o'clock and about one o'clock in the 
light, the Uev. Israel Cross saw the light, 
ami whea he gut there it waa falling in. 
The slates were found close by on e .tump, 
tbe remainder of the school furniture 
burned with the house. But there 
e house close by which the white 
children occupied snout two years sgo, 
sad I opened school In that yesterday, 
but the other one wss aa good and well 
furuiahed aa any school-house yon c " 
in the country. There are M^tlO 
for the man who burned It. and the trus- 
tees say they will par more. It la said 
to be some colored person, sud.l think it 
... I have no. a lull school of forty. 
two scholars, and am getting along finely 
with them Mlei Florence is dose by 
of thirty-twc scholars. 

W. H. Lxe. 



Ore. 10. 

' As I JeeJnie of the earth can be taken off 

It used to lie she fashion with nnrscJ-y- 



ties of Powhatan and 0' 
uanixed at Anlioch Bsptiat Church. Pow. 
listen Co. October 87, ls7*and the fol- 
lowing oalcere were elected: President 
Dsniel Btrettoo, of Goochland ; Vice 
President A. Q. Franklins; Secretao', 
Thomas J, Johnson ; Assistant Secretary. 
Charles Freeman j Treasurer. Joseph, 
Bcbbs, of Powhatan. Number of schools 
represented, five, via: Antloch and Shiloh 
of Powhatan, Amos, Fsnguier, and First 
Colored Beptlst or Goochland. The 
Union held Ita last meeting St Goochland 
Court House. November Jl. 1811, aad the 
reports of different schools were read, 
ahowiuf that the schools are la a prosper- 
ous condition. After singing, recitatioaa 
aad addresses, the Union adiourncd to 
meet the (rat Sunday in April, 11)13, at 
the First Colored Baptist Church, Dover 
jaieee. Goochland Co Vs. ' 




takm 



ed till 
drawi 

hv frosl seems a greater evil. If th, 
ttiugs are put in iu thojfsll. and eoverec 
tli a few inches uf earth, in spring they 
11 be through to the surface 



EABTUQt'S. 

thia ' 

parts uf South America. 
Tux Grand Duke 'Nicholas .of Russia, 
baa licen on a viait to .the Pope, and it is 
expected that bis ailrg, tlie Empress of 
Uusaia, will soon folio, him, iu order so 
obtain' the Pope s vie.s respecting the 
troubles in Poland. 



men to set only voung Secilliug stock in 
the fail, burying It completely ill - ' 



with earth 
spring. By 
nut of work 
aa otherwise 



ExcLCniNO llABB'iTa.— A correspondent 
of the " Prairie Fanner." says thst he baa 
found the following remedy effectual for 

til* rabhiuirromeaUugthe balk of 

voung fruit trees. Doubtless the same 
remedy would an.wcr to protect I 
from aheep, turned into the orchard t, 
stroy tbe codling moth. The remedy 
sists iu rubbing the bark ff the tree 
sufficient height with s bacon akin or [ 
or pork, the mure rancid tbe Water, by 
taking the stem of the treeinlhc left baud, 
and nibbing with tbe right He thinks a 
paint bruah ami a pan of old grease will 
do .cllcuough for laiger trees. Another 
correspondent saved tbe blood on butcher- 
bur days ami rubbed the balk of the trees, 
e effectual exclusion of tbe rabbit., 
,c etUcacy of which the .riter vouches, 
ig that in rainy winters more than 
.pplication of blood la 




'£%L show dee. interest lathe matter 
of these «dd Utaly. "If *• "oat 
take pain, to start school, to teaca-e- 

ejumwGrtsadae. la^ a ^.g— " ff 

laxea at Rocky Point, Joha 

„,, Taeeaa. BIB. BalJert Marble 
Btrpke. Smith, . Arlaae aamp«-. aad 



from ewe 
brick of our edUce, we have received 
Wtter frcea which the followiof !■ an ex- 
tract: | 

", H *±^^d.rcXrth. 

eXiT-d if the srbol. p-iper is » i«- 
teresting ae that assail piece was. I woald 



abecribe aad 
win Ij right away ; moreover, 1 1 

tkta cart cat the . lead." 

Wsadd.ln oonnection with the shore, 
aa extract from the " Educational Jour- 
Bd-tfVlralale, which Is a pUsesal lea. 
Umc, la oar »efeJ~-. a^'^hlt. 
tae spirit of fairswea la .hk* w. are critl- 
ciaed wf saw Seertheea Weado. 

-The -eksstasrr. Wovkiaa « it the 
aaaes of a moagaly paper ieeusd fraal the 



Buick Warxa, Laxn or PBoxueB, 
I'aisctaa Aax Co.. Vi, Dec. 187i. 
j>er|rencAer^-I have Just found lint 
to writelvou of my school. 1 found Lon- 
don Brieae quite easily, and atopped with 
I.uke Phillips two days. He and 1 walked 
the distance ol twelve miles before break- 
Mr. .Macon's bouse, where 1 passed 
aWhat rigid examination, with the 
(from Mr. Macon) that it should 
at more eo the next yeer, should I make 
ipptication. He tells every teacher thst 
be shall examine them mure closely every 
time they make application. I have nine- 
teen seuolara at present, with a promise 
or as many more in a very few daya 1 
have ao atovu ia my school, butsflre-plsce 
in iu steed.. We can procure ell the fuel 
we want, as we arc eurfounded br a dense 
pine-tree forest. The bouse in which 1 
teach wee formerly a white school, and ao 
the people (whites) threaten ths building 
I shall not be st all eurprieed to go to the 
site or the school-house some morning snd 
find It act there. However, 1 shall con- 
tinue to teach till it baa left me. 
V ..nr.. very truly. 

C. D. Jnaitsux. 
P. 8. Since 1 began my letter to you I 
here been dietorbed several times by the 
igu.nl .blue, and to-day the man who 
claim, the band nailed up tbe doore I ,„,„„., th< ^u t ami ittsa-ntion 
start lOHBorro. to see the authorities of jgjj £ ,„ „„ „ im ,u. If .. 
the school I aym tbena ss machines for tbe con- 
Pbiscbss Abb C. H. Dec. 1, l*IS. . version of straw, stalks, roots, bay. and 
.... . > ,- . , e _.-.! milk mark. 

ZJcar TVcAer,- 
time 1 have tried to 



decrease ill the 

. ..ao. Obb, ofSoalh Carolina, has 
eepted Uie mission to Uusaia. .ml will 
at tbe middle of Jenuary. 
uc table on which the declaration 
lnile|smleliee was signer!, in no. in t 
possession uf the- I.awre'us family of Sou 
Cardura, one of their amvstora ha- 
. e. o a signer. 

Tux Faculty or the l^niversity of Vi 
giuia haa sent's letter ol* symi«uliy lo 
I'reHi.lent of llarvanl Colleve, in 
the losses of the letter institution 
son of tbe Boston Brv, .hich exhilsuli 
khully end Christlau spiiit. ami is creal^ 
able to tbe former Hi ' 



Tlie present winter, the 



far. has 

the" moat wvere known for years, tbe th, 
mumeter throughout the country' standir 
for below ita usual range. The eaow storm 
last week proves lo have been Uie heaviest 
on record for twenty years; railroad i 
all over the ccuWy has lieeu impede 
and ateamboata have shown themselves 
be most unsatisfactory conveyances. 

Kahxrameha V, King of the Sand" 
Islands, died on the eleventh day of 
cembes, !s7S. ne named no 
and there will be some difficulty in the i 
lection. William Lnualilo, a chief of bif. 
rank and Ine abilities, but of dlssolut 
habits, aspires to the throne, 
kaua haa been thought of. 



Cobb Stauxb^ 'J. F. P," Fredericka 
burg, Va., haa 100 ton. of corn .talk,; 
hitherto be baa burned them, but is 
ashamed to coofeea it ; now what can be 
do to avoid thia waatel No one .hould 
be sshstned to confess his faults, but con- 
foes, repent sod leara better. There is a .,.„ 
better way which haa been freqiurntly SrtcsTJTSfnl a, 
poiute,luut\vthe''Agricul.uri,Cwd,'cb^ „. «, 

to cure them snd feed them to stock. This Mew York, la gene 

maybe done by throwing them to the M T* 1 .**T , *ss it. . .. .... se, 

cattle in a yard or pen. when the liner 
iiortioua are eaten, end the rc.t trampled 
down into manure ; ur, which is far better, 
cutting them up. wetting them and aprink- 
ling them .ith bran or milk feed, .hen 
they will be eaten up cleaa. Horace, 
eowa. end oxen will est and thrive u|»u 
each food, if U\e efaU's ere sje/l cared. 

..—Next to himself and hi. 



talked of. Her father, Paaki, tbe 
Chamberlain, waa of coornioo* suture sud 
a- genuine aobleman. Americans wateb 
with intereet the fate of the Sandwich 
Islands, for aome of our beat men ami/ 
women have for fifty year, been uboriiig 
for the elevation of the Hawaiian.. ' 
Gbbat diseaters have been i 
by i 

Mississippi snd Ohio Rivera. An ice g 
" high formed in tbe J 



in tbe Mississip, 

1 deateoyed man 



EnWABa StoUB. Who ahot James Fiel 



-This to tbe second grain Into beef, muUoa, wool, Pf*- ■ |„ Xe . York, hurt year, ha. been . 

sand you a letter. 1 egg., eto^c ^nauld ne,-er forget that ,„ te bo c the SOlh of Fel 

thb time, aa I have I they diaVrtarj aute^lly^from ordinary | JJJ ; Tl - V. 

writtea 
in aeat 

fou'r ; then I either have 'a totter lo write or am 

read for some oaa ; and se I have evening be 

school frcea saves to tea, It leaves very lit- go. 



sat do., with mors determination not to maehlace. that 
stop for any oas who sxsycaeseln to have 



can start and atop 
hen we please, »nd stow them away | Tnxxx ia greatdisturreince in the h 
The animal machine ia I of Cuba. Revolutionists .gainst the S 



TTm In' wthooi every dav until after ! alwaya running, whiter Bad summer, night ito minority parttolly bnruesttrests«e 
m io aewooi «— J — » , i__ . fBrmer s list care shoald Hdguip IVBare they were subdued ay th 



lie chance for writing. I em not 
pisiuing, oaly showing why I have not 



the aaaUSro? tlerai^kla't kaow their ! From " Frieade " ia Philadell 

e msjor j —"- — ,„ ,. „r A y glmber, a valuafeV doaatiou of 

Bible*, Testaments snd wscts. 



Vrittea" before. My acholere 
lug very rapidly. Whea I took the sehool 



Ipliia. through 



Collected by Mra. Robt R. Booth, New 

York, for purchaae of blankete, I ISO 
From Cambridgeport Congregational So- 
ciety, through Moses H. Sargeat Esq.. 



Voiuateere i 



regular trooiss.. Vuiua 
the foisUncatiooe of Ha' 



Thb Emperor of fbiaa has reel 
married four wives ; one of .bom has 
crowned aa empress- He la BavaBt 
years old. ' I.J ,' 

Thb first Proteataal church ever b 
within the wall, of Rome waa cot 
crated on tbe first day of this year. 

Thb Ex Emperor Nspoleoo did 
Tauraday, Jaauary » 

tothelatae. 



asw Luks Phillip, at the Court House 
days ago; wa weat there to ate the 
uea, whtok 1 dtdnt ilka vary mack. 
TbVcokl is BO* aa eevere here a. it to 
la Hampton , wa have had a small eprla- 

*!!. £ Z?Z^ol\?l2*tZ if™ Fro- Sewing Circle Rev. 1L W. BMnrr . j ™~~ I.J. 
?LjtZ IZZZhZ. tHr^al | Cbwea, Brooaly., N. Y„ Clothtag- 1 Twh-UlS oT S-estor 
Julia A. RcTtaooa 



cietv. through Moeee H. Sargeat, Esq.. Siv.axt perwsa. belonging toihe Inter- 
for purchase of raauuteta, tW. | aatioaal Soctoty of Peria aava beea I s 
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A V isit from S-. Nirhr.hu. 

the ni-tiL before Chrirtm**, wl.cn all 



Cook J nx Stores la Africa. atockiage" wm hung by the chimney 

ltia not likely that any of our housekeep- 
er^ says the " 4 Hearth and Home. " will ever 
a-avv to prepare for the table audi delicate 
inoraela-aa an elephant'* trunk and feet, 
or the feet of a hippopotamus Still, they 
may like to know how the African*, who 
consider these things aa very dainty arti- 
cles of food, manage to cook them. 



||jU^« « ^tpottmrat. 



Haw taw Cat Kept Ckaiataaaa. 



In hope* that St. Nicholas aoon would be there; I u What m. oncer name f 
A iid nun, ma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, ! « S^aST! 1 

IMJwt aettled our hrai.ui for a long winters ThekU. irt andit 

Jap_ . tOJ," replied December, 

When out on the lawn arose aueh a etatter, 
I aurauK from tnj bed to as* what waa the matter. 
Away Ui the window I new like a flash. 
Tore open tbe ahuttera and tbraw up the aaab. 
The tuuun on the breaat «r the new-fallen -now, 
(lava a lu.tr, of mid-day to object a below | 



mlnksture'alehrb mid right tiny reindeer, 
a little old driver, ao lively and quick, 
f.kuew in a moment it mnat he Nick. 



may be an re the Africans have bo 
cooking atove* nor ranges like those on 
which our dinners are cooked. They have 

an entirely original invention of their own. 

When a cook baa to prepare the tempt- Moic in.,,, hia counera they 

Ing delicacies we have named, be digs in And be wliiatled. and ahouted, and called 
tbe ground a round hole, about four f.-ct _ by aWaW| 
in diameter, with perpendicular fides, like - > " w * y.**"" 1 uo " u * nc * r 00 
a well. In this hole he kindles, ami keep* ft | CajaSl^lt I Cupid on I Donde 
bunting for f.»ur hours, a Uercely hot ftre. Blitsen- 

At the end of this time the side* of the i To tbe top uf the ]*.rdi, to the t<-p of U>< 
am ill well will lie red hut, and the butt.nu ,| l,l > -'"■'■O'' dash away 

will be covered with a mass of glowing cm- ^g^^T i ff*T^ ! 
hers. Directly opVn these coals the cook I lbe JEH 
places tbe feet and trunk which, protected I Bo up to ttie booeetop 
l»v their thick, lough skins, will not hum. With the. lelg-b full oft , 
He then covers (he tor, of the hole In lav V" 1 tl "'" '« a twinkling 1 luuud on Uie 
i I The unuiclne; and pawing ( 
my head, and 



story I" said 
a queer Cat, 

I knew her. like a JdW red ap)i 
Tortoise-shell, with long whiskers, and wrapped in Air, and 
rather a ragged tail." { I'usa bad never »t«i 

Then he went on. j knew him well. It 

"The ringers were practising the Christ- patron saint of Cbri 



herself cautiously, after the tnannerofcaU the store of good red berries which were 
she listened. | Aw Christmas present, though he had hung 

"No: it wad neither rat nor eat Light up no stocking, and evidently exyweted 
hoofs as ol goatt. were climbing the tiles, nothing To small to great to nth and 
Ih-IIs link Id. a Mtiall sledge came in view, poor alike, the K , M .| Saint had an errand 
Swift as light it flew along. pauaetUt the Little ones Hm ikd in their sleep aa he 
next chimney, and a liltleohi uiattjiihtpL-d moved 'by. birds in hidden coverts twit- 
out. His race shone in the uioonligV lered and chii|>cd, bells fi 
body was\e.himed as in a dream, lb 
was a bag. . ctnie 
re, but the made room for the aledgi 
cholaa, the ; world, unconscious of what it did/breathed 
1 benediction, and in turn received a blee- 
•nt, witli a | sing aa it alept r — a Christmas blessing. , 
n as fast. : •■ Off again. More sea, tumbling and 
l«g. tossexl ; then a great steamship, do< 



nUy tinkled and 
m, uie sir sent up in- 
smella, Dying fairies 



clouds drifted rapidly over tbe roo»n, and Then advancing. he. searcbi 

clear and sharp the frost-film glittered on Hi* kind face looked puzzled. The Cat whose funnel St Nicholas dropped a par- 
the roofs. The watckmau on his round aawhishesitaliotiandsprnngforw.ini. j eel ©r two. Then another country, with 

clap|>cd and stamped to warm bands and j *" Well, I'usa,' said tbe Saint, ' what ( atmosphere heavy with savor)- scents. of 

j doughnuts, of pumpkin laes, of apple 
aid the Cat.^no ways slashed turnovers, all of which had l>een cooked 

n-tchen. .Sue/, a dear .-mid, up into the elou.b.'anil the ghost* dine 
L'What a wretched tiling it is to n.-.ve a sup. m. .Mcnoias, mid *«c/i a stepmother! Do*. upon it. The Cat licked her iisu. Flying 

*— appetite. 'When morning comes-, 
ight, ' firetchen will smuggle m* 



diet) the 
II V lltil 

icath ill- 



ii.-tgbbiring 
mud thickly 
over, and on top of the mud he pile* earth 
and soda, closely beating thrra down. 
This is to retain all the heat within .the 
curiotH oven, an important point, a* thirty- 
six hours are required to properly hake 
the enormous feet of the el. phant and hip- 
popotamus. 

When, at last, the anxious cook thinks 
his viand* arc readrThe carefully removca 
the aods. 1'nder these he find* the coat- 
ing of mil 1 perfectly hard like a thick 
crust, while beneath' this the dags Il.tVe 



With the .leigb full of toy*, awl St. Nicholsst 
And theu.in a twinkling I heard on Uie roo 
i Tbe prancing and pawing ofeaeh little li 

li. «.mi the chimney 

lis waa domed aU in fur, from hi* head to hi* marry 

AiwI hi. clothes were all tarnished with a«liea ^ , 

A hiui.it.- ..f i.", v » h,- ill oij; on hU back, 
' 1 looked ir 



lothcr ! Once wb were happy ! The 
good Paps) loved me. and 1 slept in fircteh- 
Tlhj lire was bright 



day* 



nilk stod I 



pill )o 



*»rt rui 



km<l S; 



ii-;1. 



nkfaN 



Hut i 



Oar KxrhaDgcs. 

Tns Atlaktic Mohthlt, J. It. Osgood A 
Co^ Boston, enjoys a aolid repuUtion aa 
the representative of the highest circles 
of Boston's literary sphere. It is al- 
ways sure of such names as Lowell, Whit- 
tier, and Longfellow, our chief Ameri- 
can poets, the learned am. .harming 
naturalist Agaaeix and hia accomplished 
silr- who works and writes with him, 
tbe witty essayist, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and many other men and 
women of geoiua. 

Tat. Fkiemiw' Review, published in Phil, 
adelpbiaja tbe organ of a claa* of Chris- 
tians who are' among the earliest and 
truest friends of tbe colored race.* The 
December number la full mt good things 
from which we lake this bit of advice to 
ministers. " Ministers should give he'd 
to the restraints of the Spirit against 



Ttir Edlcation. 



Cat gl< 



thei 



rd sullleiei 
bum 



llg, alth 



pi-dLir ju*l opening 

pack. 

ILU eye* \u*w Uarj twinkled 1 hia diu.plc* li 
IIU 'cheeks wont like rose*, bla note Ilk. 
ttV&sOE 

Anil the heauloii bis chin was 

whefe are yoi 
•Vu*<f ran forward 
jum|Hsl and aMMd at In r 
bruul f-.ee ami a little round be'ly I " Oh. mv Katchen ' 
nhjok wlMcn be Uughd Uke a bowl full one. ' how cohl it is I 1 



inmth was drawn uji liki- a 



oiid wail, which rm 
tight Then t!ie t|i 

"Tin*! pus*!* sail 



pof a (lipehe ln-1.1 light hi his tOL-lli. 
-tuoke, .1 eiK-uuUd bU bed like a 



He waae^MbL ,d t ,lnm,^-a right jolly old eir ; ?'",'! 
Ad I Uuglwil wliea 1 »j» bin. m npile of my- "' ; 



1 with green rredsinsteadofoiiadiah 
The gnat black feet do not, at fira 
aeetn very inviting, but after "the shoes' 
— that I*, the skins — li»ve been removed 



thus., who hare iriwl it, U> be delicious. 
Mid Ut si»eak volume* in praise of this 

African cooking stove. 

Tbe Mite for a Hoa«.e. 



li 1 sjiw Inn. in *pilo of iny- 
A whik of hi* eye. and a twist uf hi- bed. 

So. n gave ■:>.- I,. l.ie.w 1 1 .ui Ji.-lhoig M <l enl. 

He •....kr ...»t a word bul went rtwigh; tu hw 

An.l bilf.i all tbe «t.*'kii.g» ; then turued with 

And layini hi* finger a-i.h- of hi* nose. 
Ami viii- .1 ...-I. ui. Hie . liiiiiiL-y he n»e. 4 

lie »|.i..ng to los -lelgh. to In-, le.i-il g.ivc a 

whittle, 

nd aw. 4 y they all flew like the down or a 
thi-lle I 

But I hiu. ( «,Uir.i, ere he drove out t>f 

aivlit. 

IL ami t> all a r.sk! 

ight r" pUawnra t'. wqi i a m 

Whose Children are Tltey. 

V!»-w ! " whUtld the Winter Win 1, 



. pleusing . t vrvU^iy w bill I'm alwut it.' 
t-m-dl v-.'.c.-, ' ■ So ;'ic C;it tiihl her st-uy. ' And fur 
■ 1 a widi." .die said, 'if your Sai'utdiip would 

:o tier, and -dv |«- tuit me loslip in innUr your furs, 
•It-s*. and |V along, I ■EwOJll I*-' pBOtttl and bf.fi 

t *l*i tl.cl.tl-, py. fmy look v.ry warm aod eoafbrti 

•will iVe,*.-! H.h: 1 should sleep; or, if not, it would 
I but l.t vi u be met iiiterestii g to watch voiir Wor- 
ship at work. And I take very littb. 
It P natter 1 re m * slue added pi<cous|v. 

■ • I* that a!l f Wbv. jump in at MM*,' 
ls!t wltovoii Mid kin I St. Nicboh- 'then- is room for 
id (irettl'icii. forty cm like )..u. My ale<!gc la never 



and dep. 



trm, bo-Shaped and curious; 
i Whose waters bore fleets of 
lahapcn Uiats. in wIlOK masts 



with hell a. Slut neither here 
lid the nidge Stop, Once only it dipji. d. 

package in ■ nodest dwd- 
\ Mis-iioimrv lives tb.-n-.' said the 
Sftfilt 'Thi-s Is China. l».m t you *mell 
the tea '!' 

* On, and on, for buiidi da of league*. 
No stav, no crraiid. St. NicbtdiM looked 
sad. for all bin round face. • So manv 
littl; children.' he muttered, -ml none of 

as, reining 'hi* deer Ufttu ' V liut'L.iil" the 



of. Harris of Hi hmwid College, and 
;v. W. II .Kuffuer, SUte Superiutend- 
, *..t of Public Instruction. Tbia combt- 

I aland after I- naliun K' ve il 
'* It contain* inu re- ,; 

•■»!■ 

ussions of the tliilieul- 
lies and tbe best nu-tbods ol teaching, 
reriewi of text l*jok«, and reports of 
schools. It inviu-a brief news letter* 
from schools aud colleges, and publishes 
an»w. rs to correspondents seekiug infor- 
mation. Such a magazine is of very 
great value to all Uaehcrs, espeejaBy 



.Mie 



u. he lel> 

'Pear lii 



'ifyo 



AilL 'Ho? I 



And Iw laughud a 



, Ir to- 



ad soft. | 




house, and no ,hrul.U-, v that will make j ft . ^ (f) th „ mA w>i 

any of the moin* dark or dismal. U|0V lllH ,i n . t ovl . r v „ me i^y 

A dry site f.r a house, too,, is of the u - ^ ^ „ ^ f ,, tt . b „|Vr.l; 

most imp .rt..i,.e- hat there I*- m. maid, „ . , M . fliri! , | lri . tm „. «... 

.,-fore the w.ndo.v., ,.o atagnant ,*«.!«. { . ..„ n g. H ,l haul, aa *h 

rh " .margin of a ,,,„„, - iIt rr , in , „,.. ..„.„,,„ that were sun 
*> Ik- .ui! laying Christum* present-. 



the proper hU, for a dwelli 
pru I.- it m i... Th.- beat lamlseajM 
a fair c |uivah-ut f.r the danger 
ria. The g.nsl spirit, the spirit 
dnca* and health, chovae*; dry a 
light place*, and flml* the nir there very . u '^ m . 



the 



genial and quickening— Est-hangr. 



whole citv. The stuuipv 
and tlM dirty little hand* 
held btdtefUUy out to every |asaatrj 
vervonu was in such a hurry to eaten 
I g^ home to the merry dm- 



with a. lightly ycllowi 
I tint, tliat is a good * 
bite with a bluish ,-ast • 
in it, that is a lia.l ai 
its adhesiveiu-as, by I 



poekell-. 



li those big bundles / 
. k, .Johnnie, ami I'm 
lid Ueorgie, iM gililiing 

with black , to cry. 

i, 8. Kx-j " lron't care; she Mat n 
'tling and otirn, and we've got penult 
ailing a little of it between the lingers; »upper. Come along.'' 
, works dry and elastic, it is god ; if- •■ Jlnt where shall we sleej: 
il stickv, it la poor. :t. Throw a oh, i 



Oraqtrr of 



little lump of dr 



- fori.. 



glided 




It's the l.v.-li. 



t th.- dawn begaal The mooi 

ad wait : the stars hid them 
thing, ttsik form and shapa 



ieh secures you this. 
Nkw York OaaOBVBB ia to celebrate 
Jubilee by the issue of a Valuable 
tatrated JoartiO Vear-Book, which 
- publisher* propose to ataai frte to 
ny mba^ber. The "Observer" ha* 
tnpteted iU nUth year, and bids fair, 
Igiug from the great mk-ccss that at- 



eau hafelv sav a goo. I word for tbe 
" New York Observer " aa a family news- 
jmper of the first class, aud one that, 
while in it will be found entertainment 
and instruction for every menilwr of the 
hoiiM-hold, tend* to promote those prin- 
ciple!, that make valuable neighbors aud 
good eilizeus. We advise our frieiida 
to aubscribe for it. and secure the " Jubi- 
lee Vear-Book," gratiu. $3 a year, tid- 
- kltow,Xew 



«I;mts. 



I1KI,P WANTED. 



to Uke . hart* 
tab) care Of the yard, eV 



god, t runty eolon-d man to 
mil) ; bis work U> U- rhwlly 
bone*, drive thcni, awl 
goisl-iiatBted 
aarndb oaaAL 

HAM Kb K. HAY. 
'o.M.leiK-.-. ltl.de Mid. 



SITUATIONS WANTED. 

\y A NTKD.-A .llualiun .1 .U KMk, lo do 
»» cw.kllt,; .ml t.y a c.lulr.1 wo- 



, ^y-ANTKD.- h. A| ri] 



here* in a lump, il lots life in it ; if it falls ! to it, like Uie sticks tl 
like a powder It Is hod. -4. Squeeze some , black river in its gutt 
of the flour in your hand ; if It retains the their peiitiiea ou peanuts 
ahajM-, given by the pressure, that is a bread. Kill oh — where a 
good sign. Kfour that will aland all these They thought they had fou: 



n&forooUtlng Ca 



I'iis-v jumped in. 'Y 



| aa sale to buy. 

Mother'* Beralpt Book. 

only knew how to cook aa my 



For the benefit of yo 
occasionally hear this re 
am-etloiiate liualstiids, wo 
OeluOl which nre warrnu 
-I Mother's Iteceipt Hook.' 



from their 



1 loaf of baker's bread, grated, $ I*. of 



empty 



, and 



r- house, you taste the stick! I>o--t hviir V me ..til hi the uioii.iu» 
" "tiretehen turned pale. 'O Kitty!' ■ Uejuarlln tehei. wffl h 
in was all she said. She gave a sob of ues- ' ' Oh, yea 1' replied tl 



.ill hut 



she aahl 
Theii.thc door was shut. 

ng.to he " This tea nieu ImainesV tlwm-.dil the I'm like. bat. voU know, end never ll\ 

couj.ie of Cat. ' Oh, the witch ! 1 hop.- tin- mk-e exeep; by night.' 

. stopping will rome down to-night, i<ud steal the "Off they went, the ma-ic stillness of 

lie edge of very teeth ont of her her d. Hut 1 11 have the, lipid hn ken . lily M the tinkling 

legs gave veugeant-e yet. There's that big gray rat ls?ll^. tirst olio chimney, ilicu niiolh.r; 

r a great in the o.llar: I'll strike t. bargain with bug ftfu-r Lug full of toya ami aw vela; 

• while, him— life and liberty, provided he plaines lure i. d.dl. th. re a di.-imoml ring, lure 



or May, a aitiution aa 
wxitieiw, iu the Sanaa 
a .x.loivd woniau. with 
Ad.l.fH, Marv I1.LU-. 
.nan.-' 1 1.i.i M ,lon. Va. 

.!>. — Samuel, Seolland. (cwlored) ..r 
]iton, \ .... ye*r» ohh a gmoil ls»t- 
..inl nun. . i ...] w.,ik, .i. »iivk ... ■;<> 

ll ,.- tl : 1 |.; l ,; l l,r ll |;h.,»(.,„„i.«l„ 1 l, 

c I.e..-. Aihlrew Samu*-! St-.nUud. 
o-t Office. 

think this applicant an honrst and 
ii. 8. OL AawaTa*.\o. 



feel aafe from thai 



mming th. dark . 
-nil lie bound I 



ad then (jwa -s hungli 



Mel 



i.Ilnn^ . 



>ol.s,si 



Were heri» £ 
Mad she'V 

bfl.t t,-v« ■ ~ 



iM " liaodMHUeat illustrate paper In the 
." New p,-rtraila of eniineut men, es;ual 
we already jriven of Brecher, Siwgeoa, 
1 M**>u, and others, are iu preparation, 
ou* work, at home and abroad, social 
laaaaawalln life, Keiu-ry in tbia atMl «Uicr 
r the day, are unan| tbe topic* 



rthj 



I illustrated in tbe I 



ligb 



did ' 



sugar, 1 tea-eupful of milk, 
tic cinnamon, clove and nt 
a-apoonful of soda Mix well, 



and bake oue hour in a covered dish. 
Tau-u out on a flat dbjih wiit-n baked, and 
aerve with a aauce of butter and sugar. 
mother's kwkkt potato rix. 



sugar, 2 tea-cups of milk, a little aalt 
sod cinnamon, a little essence of lemon. 
Bake with ait under crust 

The two hundred atudenU of Hampton 
Normal School can testify to tlie merits 
of this pie ou a Thankagiviug dinner table, 
CARE. 

rgga, 1 cup of butter, 9 cups of sugar, 
ipa of flour, 1 i tea-apooofula of cream 



there, surely ; but gradually the weary over the fence, under the vine.— but no * Through the air,— i 

t' 1 * heads aauk lower and lower on to tbe shelter could he found. The vine was leaf- villages. .Now the sen was below them, 

drooping .boulder, the ragged sleeves, and, leas, the fence gave no hbling-]4ace. At" the cold, moon-lit sea. Then agafo land 

cuddle.) Li-ether like two drr-ggled little last -he bethought herself or the roof, canie in siyht,— towers and su-eplc, Iwlls 

kittens, Ueorgie aud Johnny were fast which it was easy to nKHUl BJ means of a and hamlets; and the work U'gan again. 



ulesp. ~ |huig and sloping rain-trough. I'erhapa 

Far across tbe dark riTer^anothcr Geor- there might he a warm chimney there, — 
gie and Johnnie lay wanily cuddled in no bad pillow on a wintry night. 



i. hi 1„ 



:td the Cat 



The stepmother had u 



i finely caaeuied 




are tticse J i warm enough, perhaps the remembrance of 

"Mine," said Poverty, pointing to their' wrong waa too bitter within her;, certain it 
raga. 

-Mine, aurely!" aaid Sin. 
day, to-rooi 



I which rang strangely across the icy roofs, 
Hut' in Heaven, the Ocntleat Voice of aa if some ghost aniicUtt w ith u>othnclic 
he. and every other waa buahed: | bad gone there for an airing. Nirte— ten 



10 moved her Father, that he took courage ! »jou of John 8. C. Abbott 
o declare that I'usa must be restored to | u-rj of William the Coom 
ved to be-'a warmiah one . lie did so. The nursery within looked her former privileges. Warm eorear. ffgSZ&TfV 
lloa ball; Fuss laid beraclf strange and foreign; but the litUe sleeping ' dainty mcs*. and the protecting arma of T iTifaiJiasal if 
at it. Perhaps it was not fare iu bed was like Urttchen'a, and P«s- , her little mistress lasrame hers again, and w * bu ild them eheaplt 
' ay felt at home. A whole bag full of pre*, are hers to UiiaMay. 

enta was left here. And then, hey I priaV And that waa St. Nicholas* Chriat- 
to I they were off again to countless, homes; . mas present to tbe Cat"— ^he JS'ev 
to nxirs ao poor and low that only a Saint Year'* Bargain. 
would have thought of visiting 'hcra, to' , J , 

stalely imlaees, to cellars and tolhgat. 



< la sbecouid not sleep. She wriggled, she 
"If not to- twisted; she sent forth melancholy cries. 



eleven — had sounded before she f 



II apol 

"The children 

Above the little wanderers' heada the her first doee.— the clock' waa on the 

ira ahone all the night, as once they stroke of twelve, when a scraping and 

Itea-'apoonfiilofaotlainlcupof shone over the house where the young scratching sound close by roused her. 

avor with nutmeg. Bake In 8 child Jesua lay. And the little once had Was it some other cat? Or the big rat 
I gone Home ( from the cellar, scaling the wall 1 1 Raising 



and lonely attics ; at lavt to a church, dim. Wee, soft, fairy footsteps outside In the 
and fragrant with ivy-leavca, ami twisted hall. 

evergreen, where their errand waa to feed Then the words of baby musically fall — 
a robin who had there found shelter, and " (ioing to kiss my papa, first one'of them 
was sleeping on the topmost bough. How | ■ all!', 

his beads of eyea sparkled ns the Saint On Christmas Pay, ao early In the 
awoke him! and how eagerly he peeked j ing. * (laoaoa Coopk*. 



artment Dr. C. S> Robin- 
sketehes hate been aa 
f the pa)*r the pre*«ut 
new aeries, deacript.tt of 
tbe Eaat. On ths oooctu- 
i's faaciaatmc " Hia- 
. «ror," other hlatori- 
from Um same masterly pen will 
G. Todd will give ua de- 
aaes, and abow how 
Cootrlbutiooa maj 
alto be expected from "Her. Drs. Tbeodurs U 
Cujkr. Howard Croahv, J. 0. Cratgnaad. 
Cyrus Hamlm. J. £. Haukia, Prof a. 11. H. 
Raird and W. C. WUkinaoo, Jacob Abbott. 



Illustrated Christian Wiskl?, 



. N..1.1,', M 






ftUUmg Ik* OU Tear Oat «W th. 

•Oh, jraarl M •*•»**• I""'- . 
.^V • IJaVawsr* h*tfeVm» 

So qirlolUr haa Use *ad. 

In basz lata jeMI'I wni 
. ~ tvaMsayajsaaisM* 

Teaa;ol ifMimfiiM! 

TM UUaa baa* almost do— . 



D *'* To bVfcrffeS, 

Day. with twwet hmUM aright . 
Day. n*. tha da/beat aiabt, 
D.ya with i»«fc«Uo»«ili,M 

._ . . ♦.'nl^ht, 
i wroa. In thy dam »ijfht 
fuglr* I pray. 

Haw Tsar, I cannot pm 

wi*nt thou drMbvtnf tanas; • 

But I will trust to than. 

Ami to God. 

' Thm soma, tmt, with thy V »y, 
WUh spring's fair biOMOnu gay. 
And waii t£* bird 1 ! l«M toy, 

Tm, /Mr, bring May. 
And come, jw, with thy Jane, 
Loat ttowera fad* too «oon ; 
Thou art the yaw ■ bright ooo*. 

^hM noma, IHW anal 

A do being !*s*eabsr sad, 
la n i hi l garmente el ad ; 
n'ea laougu Uton insA'at not ghat. 



t*a la! my will hM ; 



T alhwr, ■ i nn Whftt 
And, aa 
Whafe 



Ood'a will ha dona. 



In sUHora'a'aoft e*,™, 
OriorTow.do«pdi.t>« 

. Dau. Dbijms. 

4 H«|ipj New fear 

This U the salutation with win, 
we ^reet all our reader*. Let the foul, 
d&tion of the year be so well laid, that 
the added days and week* bud raontt 
the whole auperstructure of the ye: 
shall be tooulded and shaped aittfr tL_ 
noblest pattern. May the bud of t|e 
year'* tint purposes and acts be 
Ufariatlike, divine and heaven! 
that the fruit shall all partake of tli 
blessed character. Standing on t 
threshold of the New Year, aa it we 
at the loom of life, how import* 
that the threads fastened to that loo; 
to be woven into the texture of t 
year's life, be not the durkNtiireads *,» 
sin and woe, but the brignT golden 
threads of grace and salvation, so th.it. 
this may be to you, in the high, 
best sense, a Happy New Year. 



HM. very antlhrletiaalik*. Let me, 
tb»,aviM and entreat my nadera, if 
thw will oWr. th* day, to do no In 
.moaner that will be consistent 
with >ba dignity and bolineM of th* 
Die Im saviour, .nd not in th. bMtb- 
ti*hw*y»olWaat» 

n a. ima, *. *■ 
■torn, ■aooatar bM tht " world " fera 
bom*, "lb* "•**" for » motber.aud 
■MbWevil" lor a f.tb«. H. turnd. 
erect,. MMettr of Sabyloo. piyBOr- 
t.ona. Ho b«» no bwd,*t4 -now 

think. H* DM DO DMtt, »dd CaUDOt 

f««l. H.hM do *y»,—i »«»»■»> 
He tut* no ears nod c»»DOt hear. He 
dm ooJy an iMtinct by which to plan, 

sting, and no iudnit* maw in which to 
ron.ua* hta victim* 

Tha public mind h» only to gtano* 
»• this criminal to he certain of hta 
guilt ; tot be goet .bout armed with 
all malignity, ooncealed behind all 
craftiii**., teeking with innnite onn- 
nine to entrap the unwary and deatroy 
the feeble. Like a. blood-honnd, he 
vente: hi. victinal afar off tracking 
them with patient and infallible in- 
atinctlacroia tiery band-held*, and over 
the barren rock-went*. Once on a 

Joung man', track, with one eniff on 
ia beel, nothing but the running 
atreara of living water can check hi. 

,d givo the fugitive re«t, In 
_ia and dingy cellara, in eecret 
cnncUive, be diviee. hil .plan, and 
mixee hi. druga: By night and by 
day he draw, out the catalogue, of 
crime. With band, polluted" with 
blood, and lbek. that .wrigele and 
crawl and hue; with purpuee H«d for 



Hdr» a Oeo^-Tke eailor. on the 
midnight am, if teenaM be*old the 
■tar that alone would guide him acroa. 
the trackuw. deep, moat look not on 
the dark troubled warm, bat at the 
clear blue heaven*. Htbe.ky ieow 
oaat.and thenar veiled with oloode, 
he mot turn to bU compMe, and ita 
UMdla, ft tru* to tbapole, will point 
to lb* ater, though It be all bidden 
from hi* vuion. So we, towd upon 
many a billow, If w. would *a* 
bMven-. guidiag light, mti«loo^Dot 
on the wave. oTterapUlion, that daah 
aod break around, but above to God. 
Should darknom and dloud* jfatbot m 
the aky, tat a* tarn to the Bible, and 
It ■point to Him who ahinea beyond 
tt. cloud, in oochanging glory. 

It it not naceea ar y that we travel 
down into the valley to find the Pool 
of Siloain, and wait for the coming of 



Amblard, the Frenebraan, in who** 
hraee th* Unite of Orlemn. wm board, 
ing, whU* at Bobton, wm a bmltoav 
Having made a pair of pantaloon* tor 
Dr. Lamb, but forgetting 
hi. cMtoaaar, be went iato 
and Ukiug hold of a leg of _ . 
inquired pi the butcher— " Vat 
call d'uT " That i* mutton." " — , 
mutton, i. it! V.1, vat you call mot- 
tOD'.b*lryr "Lamb." ."pui!"***. 
the Frenchman, "dat b> bun. Mod- 
•iaar Lamb tad. vera man vat for I 
mak* de pantaloon*," 



of Siloain, and wait for the ooming of 
the angel to trouble the water., and 
for aome .Irooz man to lift ua and put 
ua in. No ; the fountain i* all around 
m, and How* divinely elear. The Son 
of God ia watting at tht* very moment 
to nib all our .tub away. Have you 
a .iugkaffcurrupou your heart' Come 
to the fountain. Have you trouble 
and «orrow 1 <Jome »t once *nd re- 
ceive joy and comfort— Bithop Simp- 



A littl* bitof athiag, who bad jo*t 

Kback from a (arty, wm Mked by 
mamma how ah* had enjoyed her- 
•elf. " Oh mamma!" .he Mid, " I amao 
fnU nf happineM; I couldn't he hap- 
pier without I wm bigger." 

A rich young lady recently got i 
ri*d and Killed «11 her property on 
hubhand. On being aipoatulated i 
for *o doing, ah. replied : - But 
*1 way . been told that I ebould haal 



_her 
with 

I'v* 

abould haaband 

my maaalV 

An Iod 

that " hi* hired man can — 

iger to go the harveet field, get back 
. . dinner Quicker, eat more, do leaf , 
and bear down harder on a panel ot 
fence, than any other man." 

Put an 



FOOT MONROE, 

Old PdBteomfcrrt,V«. 

SEXUAL POEWIBDINO, 

INSURANCE 

Asenor. 



FRKKOMAM'S 

SAVINGS & THUS 



An Kngltah traveller My*, ' - _ 
American baby bix monlhe old on lU 

feet, • 



et, and it will immediately My, ' Mr. ' 
hainnaa,' and call the ueit cradle to a «^-,^J^ 
dor." i^».„daii»u M . 



" run out at the bot- 



cnai auu uw, r — i . 

ilaughter, and with lieart unpitying 
and uarelenting, hepuraue. hi* inlcrnnl 
work.- With the gold hi. crime* 
have brought bim he ecekn to lecure 
friend* in the hall, of legielaticm : to 
nut hi* judge* upon the ber.cB, hie ad- 
' t tie Iter, hi.witnc.se. on the 

u , ..id, to make .urety doubly 
.ure, bU view, in the public n.nid. 
" rould control, if he could, not only 
almehoiuee and pribona, but also 
tagieUtive ha'.l* and our public 
prewwe" He would nil not only our 
cells and grave-yards, but also* 
judgment-seat* and our police conn 
iiona: Thi* i. our foe— cunning aa a 
m a serpent, strong as an ««- 
. a' lion, mercileM M a tiger, 
w.~le*» M a hyena, fierce as the pes- 
tilence, deadly as the plague. # 

I Call upon yooiiuthe presence of 
this great crimin*l4-in full view of 
hU nlalignan|t character ; of the vile- 
ness that stamps thdpoison itself i of 
the frauds that aro 'praclioea in its 
manufacture; of the deadly counter 
feits that deepen it* malignity i of tl 



A l*dy »pplicd to the late benevo- 
lent Mr. Reynolds, on behalf of tin or- 
phan. After he had given, she said 
be is old enough, I will leacL 
nm to name and thank his benefac- When you "strike ile" stop - 
tor." " Stop," Mid the good man, ! Many a man has bored clean til 
" thou art mistaken : wc do not thank | and let thc'ile " 
tho clouds for rain. Teach bim to » — 
look higher, and thank Him who 
givetb both the clouds and the rain." 

-\ cheerful and benign temper, that 
put** forth pleuMnt blossoms, and 
bear* sweet fruit for those who live 
within its influence, i* sure to produce 
iindying growth of green " 



bronces, that shall flourish after the 
present Btock is decayed. 

There is a power in the direct glance 
of a sincere and loving human soul, 
which will do more to dissipate pre- 
judice and kindle charity than the 
moat elaborate arguments. 

There are moments when by some 
strange impulse we contradict our Mat 
selves — fatal momenta when a fit of 
passion like a lav* streams lay* low 
the work of half our live*. 

True glory consists in doing 
deserves to ■ be written ; in writing 
what deserve* to be read ; and in so 



Take Notice, 

aOBTBESH^BIPlOmS 

gwtawciiWwkw, 

*vS£T&m!iam, paniaa »ori» a;d Srail 
lihln* lo oamroanl^le fur.h.r withaachotlier m 
lUjuVSjW So ~ by UM* to n» " SoSthar, 

ISFORMATIOK WASTE©! 



*.t WW 



u iiaL uenervtai „, w , 
living M to make the world happte 
and better for our living in it. 

Christians, see your position— debt- 
ors to grace ; show your gratitude by 
earnest, Cbrist liko lives, snd aa Ood 
has bidden you live, see Ifi it th*t you 
live in earnest. — Spurgeo*. ( 
It wonld be well if we learned Mrly 
life what a tyrant is habit Every 



were won u sucn nnywn tnou; 
conflued to ohildren ; l t ut i 
" many children of a la 



of the i" nf "b* 1 * tyrant » naou. «.»vry 

Lr/.nd ooae, tad leer, and bleat, i »e« time, but harder to do it. 

lester, and fall downward ; of the , ~ 

that yearly fill j# 
graves' on their wsjr to 



GbrlstiB** Observueea. 

Ob doa't yon ramemhar; 'tla almost 

_ad soon will thajwriktsya aoma. 
Oh 'Mill ha ssfbaby. ami 1 II have 

4n f i *iu buy mo a aword awl a dram.'* . 

ill if such boyish thoughts m,<W pnor«cre*t 

'-- druihKard's gravel, — .-r- y - 

the |drunk»rd'» doom ; of 2,0»0,000 

i.lIkeichMren that .re left worse th*n or-- ( _ 

Iihails, cursed witb an inhentanco of ; „ e |lM for hi* ehrewdi, 
ragsjand ehamo; of tha 8,000,000 of , bargain, stopped at 
women who have inilUtoue* tied about inquired 

laatiLwl Ira and are thtt* C**t into the 

tiqtou* behavior th»t .. 
*een on .ucb occasion. But lot 
ask, what diy of what month 



INVORMAIION WASTED 

InfotinaUon la waatad M to the wtwiMhOilla 
,f a lad suppoaed to he loat. Ha atrayod Irotn 
Ms boms lb April, I8M. halo* than ahout 18 
aaara of sea. Ilia nam. to SawcaL Davis 
MtT rrffl mama WM O*** L-wraoo.. 

" M 7 OEOBOK OODWIK, 

Cnro of M. L'HoMMapiac 




i. KtMenil 8»viBg» Bulk. 

BT AM.1SHAD 



Chartered by the Govern- 
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iwrmwh 



six raa oaar. i 
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bow 

.. . grown men and ..„.. 
children, Toofr, forward ito Christ! 
only m a time of merriment or diMiua- 
tion. " Chrastnus dime* but one. a , women who have milUtonM tied about 
year," i. often urged to excuse (he : tbeir necks end are thu* cast mto the 
■ sometiijies social sea ; of the 200,000 broken- 
hearted one* th»t yearly march to the 
poor house ( of the 2,00,000 convicts 



TrlUcs. 

An old fellow who 
through the town for his i 



LAND FOR SALE 



ono*a/ear? If its 

coming but once a year » any rer — 
for getting drunk, might we not 
drunk every day in the year for 
■am* reason? 

Christmas it celebrated, where it is 
obKrved at all, in commemoration of 
the coming of our Bleased Lord into 
thi* world to mvo sinner*. Now, if 
thi* b* the purpose of keeping Chi 
dim, ta it jmIh and proper to obau 
it in a mltTner so well calculated!' to 
defeat the object of his coming, i 
way tint is likely to lead to pur 
struct ion rather than to our aalvati 
If, than, the dav i* to be kept at 
tat it, by all rrfisns, be dona " decently 
and la order," and not in childish 
mirth ur what ia worse, in wi 



that: are annually sent, to 
200,000 orphans annually - - 
r iblic charity ; of the 450 



thellOO murder, that borriry the year ; 

in lfibO rape* that *re committ«l 
by this demon ; of the 12,000 lunatics 
are made in thi* fire ; of the great 

n«ny of idiot* that are spawned by 

thi* monster ^of the mitlione of homes 
ruined, and all the home* threatened, 
by this invader; of the public|*chool* 
robbed of 2,000,000 children ; of Mven 
eighth, of all the crimes of the land, 
committed by tbi* *vil inspiration ■ 
snd of the enormous sum of f2,«07 ,491 



makini ... 
grocery and . 58KJ.) 

"How m-m-many t-t-t-turkeys have i tfoTv 

yotl g-g-got 1" ' !$55ay> 

"Eight,*ir," replied the grocer. 
" T-t-t-tOugh or t-t-t*nder! 
>' Some are tender and some tough, 
was the reply. ■.. t- 

" I k-keep b-b-bAoarders,' Mid the 
new cthjtomer. " P-pick out the f-four 
t-t-toughMt t-t-turkeys, if you pleaee. 

Thrkelighted grocer very willingly 
complied with the unusual request, 
' ! *n in his politoit tones : 

te are the tough on«, sir." ^, 
' which the merch*nt coolly ; ^*££g% 
'land upon the remaining four, I tm nae but 
^.Jiimed: 

Ft-t-take (A-AKA-tAese .'" 



frolicking. 
As to 1 



w» to tb* propriety of oslcbrannir 
tba day, Chnstian* are hot agreed: | by the absolute need of prompt art ion, 
Thar* l* oartainly no intimation given , by 1 the' utter failure of indecieion, by 
Id all tba teaching, of Jesus that it is i the; worse than failure of many aubstl- 
His will, that Hii birth day should be I lutes, and by th* right of aelf-preMr- 
ebMrved by HU dianintatat .0. Aud ration : I call upon you, in tb. name 

11,1. ■' ■ . .1 .i: , , , ' .i ii t nrflMaaSMu. 



snaoi tneenormoiienuiu w a*s*,,«"- 
S0«! annually taken from tb* publio 
comfort »ud expended in wratabedr— 
audi crima^ln th* presence of all " 
ill upon you, 
this ho 



fearful facts, I 
day of probati 



, ... this 

of Ood, 



t the slightest *v id 
on the day t 



then there is , 

that He wm bun on »• nay usuany 
Mlebrated, t he 26th of Deombefjaor 



lly 

— Braber,:nor 
*T*n Id that month. On tb* other 
band, than is a gnat verieiy of opin- 
ions among taanard men, m to the 
time of year ; tome My Christ wm 
born in Fel.ruary .some in March, some 




• trong probability it, that Christ Vm 

iH 



i«» story it told of Ben Buttar'* 
earlier days that a, townsman once ,„„ 
cam. to bun with the quction how he -t. — - ^ ^ 
*hould go to work to recover the value ■ ^nut » v^bWy or «,. 

of a bam Which a neighbor* dOg C*m* Mr or Jnai prlda to aU-traat*aa ana 

iongand ate. H.^wm ^^^l^^J^^^^T 
prcecute .nd recorw for ^ danjagM. \Z**™£g£l. 
" But the dog wm your'n," Mid the i r 

sharp Yankee. BuUer opened hi* TjK) BXU. PaVTS SIX PCt CCSt. 
eye. a UtUe, Mked him . what th. ham 



i waion you, i— — 

of the countlen rictima who are bound 
in this wretched habit, ia th* nam. of 
thawMryiiig.watchina; mothers wbcon 
ansa are imperiled, in the name of torn* 
young men here to-night who may yet 
wrack all beauty for a time and all 
hop. for eternity, in th* nam* of some 
fair and hopeful maiden* here to-night 
who may yet mourn and pin* in the 
squalor and misery of the drunkard's 
hovel, ia the Dam* of earth desolated 
and heaven forfeited by tbi* crime, 
.nd in the name of the Almighty God, 
whoM eye is upon aa, and at whoM 
judgmaat bar wa must thortly stand— 
I call upon you to take a bold and da- 



. — run iwm l can upon you to saaw » uviw 
. - tht .ammor. Bt ill, m that cided sUnd. Out of tbeao awful re- 
day baa ban obatrrod for hundreds ' —J — :v.tis.t_ — — - s.. «sf heart, 
of Mua, it ia not likely that any evi- 
ttaiato th* oontrary will change the 



ibUitta* we cry from oar hearts 



wm worth, wm told five dollar., paid 
tha rnonay, and then demanded a ten 
dollar fee of the aatonitbed native for 
Vagal advioe. * 

A good deacon who wm naturally a 
hick-tempered man, had been used to 
bait his oxen over th* head, as all hi* 
neighbors did. It wm observed that 
whin be became a Christian, hi. cattle 
wen nmarkahly docita. A&»d \i* 
quired into tht tecret. "Why, Mid 
it&d*twor»," formerly wben my oxen 
wen a little coatrary, I «ew into * 
nation and heat them unmercifully. 
Thi* made tb* matter won*. Now, 
m they do not behave wall, I go 
ind tb. load, Jit down, and sing 
uia Hundred. I don t know how it it, 
bat tba paOra tuna bat a surpri sing 

Affectation always iookt w«U-ut a 



interest 
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H<*dtime and Harvest. 

■T JOB* «1SK*X I.KA T WHITTIXE. 

A* o'er 1»U furrowed li. I,K which lie 
]lriii-..rli * <:<.'<! Iy-dm|)|.iii(f ale*, 
Yet chillu. wiUi winter'a melted «m>w : 
The liu»l*V»c1ru*n gx>e» furtli to »ow. t 
Thin Fra«*li>ra, on tin bitter blaal 
The- venture of thy aeod we «wt. 
And 'nut to warmer nun ami rain 
To awell tba germ aud Oil the f n\a. 
Who call* thy (clorioua aerrke hard t 
Who deem- it m.t ila own rew.nl f 
Who, for iU trial*, count* It lfaa 



! man/. It must be of light draft, pro- j 
dticing as little friction as possible,; 



W ho de«ma .1 

« of uralae awl thaokfuliieaaT 

It may not be our lot to wWIH 
The\ickl 



11 the riucned Held ; 



In dm 



1.144m withrfio.1'. «n-:«t Ui.. 
now ami future Mr ltd in « 
And whstao'er ta wilkd la doue 1 ' 
Ami oura the grateful a*>rvir* whenr-a 
Comca, day hy ilay, tl.e rrrom,mM— 
The hooe, the lni>.t w tb« oni-por* »Uld, 
Tlie fountain and the noonday aJuwU. 
And were (hi* life the iitmoM V ;m, 
The onlv . rul .ui.l .urn »f man— 
IWlter the toil ..r ll.-liU lib* ll.eM* 
Than waUiii|{ drvMin* and ■lotliful eaae. 
(Vur life thoiiuh fulling like our grain. 
Like that revive* ami a]>ringa iigjiu ; 
Ami rally ndlrd, how IM si* they. 
Wtio wait in lloaveu their ha r mat .lay • 



The Plow. 

At the head of our long list of mod. 

igriealtural implement* stands tin 



plow, with it* pedigree; 

of yeam; its claims of 

tunny generations befim 
iiH promise of hiercawl u 



i-i-.ih. 



fulness totlic 

itn history, We tiud roughly drawn 
up <u the monument* of Egypt, what 
wui >«at)b1v the tltther of plows, 
formed of (be limb of u tree, or tin 
IhhIv ii nd toiiglj r.H.( of a s:ipliit<_', the 
lower end hewn to a wedge, and fomd 
through the earth by tlie foot of ll 



aliide 



the fa 



n,t|, 
jfti ccii- 
Cll'la) won 



thing of any more convenient and 
power id instrument, hut plough and 
sow their wwl as the two Syrian-* are 
doing in our beautiful picture* Thefir»t 
decided improvement in the maiiufae- 
ttiro of plows wttn made in Kngland in 
\ihe U-giniiinjr id' the ac veil tee nth cen- 
ttTry, mid a four coultered plow, invent- 
ed 'about that time, was a marked ud- 
vanre upon anything which had gone 
before It. In [084. W« tiud that an net 
wan lOHsed in the Irirdi Legislature 
forbidding the cruel custom of"ph>w 
ing hy tlie tail," a practice then rcry 
common, tla- animal being tied hv the 
tail to the draft-pole, and led b]- one 
man wink- another guided and pressed 

the plow. The introduction of the 

new plows put nn end to these cruel- 
ties, und .boat 1780, James Small, a 
Scotchman, succeeded in manufactur- 
ing a plow no nearly fulfilling nil the re- 
.pjirenieiits, that it ie still used ' 
parts of Seoilaiid. In oqrow 
try, one of the first improver, 
plow wns Thomas Jeflbmof 
President of the United Slat 
attempted to w.lve the matin 
problem of aft true surface of the 
mould-board, nnd to lay down intelli- 
gible, practical rules for its formation, 
lie tested his theory by experiment, 
aud used his plows upon his own 
estates in Albemarle and Bedford 
counties, Virginia, until he became 
entirely satisfied as to their practical 
utility. The first cast-iron plow ever 



ihird 



made in America 
Charles Ncwbold,aN< 
who spent upward of $#0,000 upor. it 
in gave it up in despair 




soatbera workman.- I we not as Christians and even as pru- ] differing nations may be more easily ' Gen. Braddock, he 

duci'ng as little friction as possible,! Peace. - |g? ™». to «" k ourselves whether crossed by outstretched, friendly hands, 1 

which will depend upon the material, ; , m I that end m.gbt not be reached by than by murder- 

and the arraiiirement of the mould- Among the greatest of our common some shorter, cheaper, and leas Woody | And each of 

board and the instep. Then, it must blessings, and among those of which road? Peace gives back to us all that bility in this matter, we must learn to his elder brother, inl 
be durable for plows are too ex|«?nsive wc habitually think least, is the bless- war takes from us, and are we not love peace and pursue it, for ourselves Vernon estate on the Potomac river, 
to be replaced frequently without ma- i»g o{ public peace. When our true prodigals when we jvaste our and for our country, remembering where he lived for fifteen years, devot 
t.-ri-illv ;. licet in" the pn^lits of a farm, homes are secure, our interests jiro- own and our Father's Substance that when we choose war, we choose ing himself to agriculture, and to his 
and lor this reason a good, solidly- tecled, our necessities as citizens sup- 'upon fleets and armies whose work, unutterable, inevitable horror; and duties as magistrate and member of 
made nlow will be found to Iwchctprr plied, wc go on day by day, without when it is done at all, is done remembering too, that Heaven's final the State Assembly. When the dia- 
in the end. than one at a lower i rue acknowledging, without indeed real- [usually in «pposition to tbo highest gift is the "peace which pussuth putes broke out between the colonies 

)and the mother countrv, ApVashingtoa 
: at once took a firm ancf decided stand 
j in favor of the former ; was elected 
ia member of the First Congress, which 
I met at Philadelphia in 1774, and was 
• on all the committees appointed ta 
consult tijou means of defence. Wlica 
| it was finally determined to raise a 
| general army, he was unanimously 
chosen as Commander-in-chief, and was 
! at once pat at the head of the 14,.*>00 
I men who were lying entrenched near 
| Boston, prejaring to meet the British, 
i who were in force at Bunker 
Hill. The history of his great services 
is too well known to need a detailed 
| description lie re, but there can be little 
I doubt that to his prudence, bravery, 
[and military sagacity, the struggling 
'colonies large! v owed their ultimate 
success. In 1781. the surrender of tbe 
British army under Lord Comwallis, 
virtually ended the war, but by no 
mcaiiseuded the perplexities and trials 
of the new ly-esta Wished government, 
these, indeed, having hut just begun. 
The well-" 
influence 

letnabUtT bin* at this 
! greatest assistance in disbanding the 
■army, and keeping teacc between eon- 
1 tending parties. Tie liade farewell to 
; his officers in New York in 1783, in a 
j manner, the dignity aud tenderness of 
which have becanie famous, tliea 
[•used southward to Annapolis, where 
Congress was sitting, aud delivered Hti 
account of all the: public money re- 
jccivcd by him while iu anna, a 



, lea. than 

i^J.Wi, nothing being cliarged for bis I 
Itieraonal wrviei.'s. The public grati- 
1 tutle toward him at; this time was so 
j great, that he could scarcely have asked 
'ling which; would not bare 
■ted, but in contrast to moat 
officials, he i|ia>le no requests, 
either fur himself or bis family, but 
merely recom mend i ag. to Congress some 
young officers without fortune, who had 
'served under him, U retired to Mount 
Vemon, once n»re occupyiug himself 
with agriculture and] the general Im- 
provement of his nitive state. The 
}H-riud that followed was one of great 
danger to the country at large, on ac- 
count of the jcuioua'tea and opposing 
interests of the various states. Wash- 
ington felt the results' of this condition 
to be so threatening, tliat he S{stred no 
exertion to impress the leading men of 
the country with a ■pig of their [osi- 
tton, and a general | convention was 
finally called at Philadelphia in 1787. 
Thin convention, under the Presidency 
of Washington, nucohimended a new 
form of government, and the constitu- 
tion drawn up, having Utn accepted 
In eleven of the Slate-. ] G, " , | r ^ V 



the L i 



accepted 
{after tin 



the 



reelected, i 
longer, when 
of age, he i 



lie 



■ the 



j 1 'residential seat forstilla 
land resigned his authority to bis sue- 
! eeasor, Mr. Adams. |r*or eight yeans 
! the country had prospered under the 
guiding hand of iti first ruler, and 
thcae had been eight wears of no coin- 



count of the strange superstition of ' or first-rate in material. Another do- children of all this security, which. 



quality in s plow is that it while it lasts, seems only a matter of 
should " scour" easily, so that tt tpity course. Hut to us, ,who have ^ lately it can be truly said 



tieorge Washington. 



TlMB AKt> HAHVSST. 

danger and ui 
had threatened on < 
cal complications 
arisen, internal dif* 
! the jieoplc, but I" 
On the ISd of February, 173*2, just caliuneas and w: 

land, ■nd pmmotcd the growth of , be n«d a. well in prairie nnd Micky known the deflation of war, there is maal laljM 2S*f"2? 2JS|«»7\Sm aitillli agrajlir had prevailed tokeep the country «.».• 
rocka. After thU time, a variety of - «,iU, as in rough, atony land, nnd much in our present condition winch MOM way . mn un« i» "} n j >va , born inthecounty of \Vertinore- and at |«ace Two year, after bit r 

..low. appeared In rapid .ucce«iion, 1 thi. again will depend U|»n the mate- i« worthy of thought and of thank- !S 3*gg. gg? V , Hi llllBinil!lTll - Vnitlllltlll.TTi lilirT- '"T '" ""* 'g uot ' on ' Be iM "fddenly, leaving 
butwemnoneofthemofwperaal uae, 1 rial employed. fulnew, and it wdl do u. no hnrm.to W c talk of a nntum. •^™ n n J o , r Mm ™;;| l , < ,^ no ' 

" mX3* iniurie.. and we make! of the United State, of AmeriaL " 



count ot the Htnuige HU|.'ii«liti.i!i <1 
the farmers of that day, who insisted 
that the cast-iron plow ]>oiaoned tlie 



i great, 



fulness, aud it will do 

until in 1819, the well-known plow of I Our aeepnd-page illustration for this stop now and again to 
dethro Wood waa introduced, and did month shows the neat, comfortable deep contrast between the evils of 



' " o"*i was iuinnjud-,1, «uu uiu . uuiiiLii niiu.* in. i™, w >«...~ >,,^,- • . . . 

than any other to drive out hnme,thctrimfences,thepleasnnt,fruit- and thtndrantagcs of peace. Any all these tilings 
the clumsy, old-fashioned implement, j ful fields, the well-kept horses, the neat, child '- 



children tu perpetuate his great 
inherit his honors, but having 
the heartH 



for nutting! came of a good English family, and made for himself a place iu the 1 
the South can Ml u, some- 1 away from us'the blessing, »{^«' t tS* Sl^ S ^ffiSr Ko 



a! th.|o.i f.W, wlK«cle«rh"^.ndreadv ter .irrow. which follow closely in the *° ( "J. ° ut fXiuitio™ b!T^.«d : 1^1.^* tTtabTu'V^tty To hi. "eolmlry* < 
substitution of ,hect-.t«.lforca.t-iron,!h.„d have pnxluced the fertility and track of contending armies, and surely settling such 4MW«J g r° f ~, ! ,ou..l,tt'nlne«, for at a time when greatness for himaelf, and no better 
and though this material is expensive, esmfort which surround him. Good then are few men and women who can'ionT Is there not to oc I ..una a >■ thinking principally of elainpleof a goodeitiaen can be show., 

it is in many rc,»c« an improvement, farming will rarely fail to yield. ^ | h.™ erapM ^ p«~">> "^n'"" ^'^"^IJ:^ SvL. KnX" their oCrn amusement, and p.m.n.1 to u. in the. day. of polit.c. greed 
as it reducei the weight of the plow profit, and there t. no one thing that 1 of the sutlenng and laM^^odyt «f ^gW"" 'J£S5E\b*L**. ho w« already on. of the and fcUeue-, than Gebrg. Wuh.ugton, 
without levelling it. strength. In iho South need, more th»n thorough , u,»n battle, and siege.. Property, ^^mj^gg^SigSSSt ."dju.autUenenil of ViVgini.. HU our tirst Fre.id.nt. 

the« day. of careful and i,?t.lligent practical fanners, who know how to life, health love and hope, .11 are sac- give, good I hope that I c Wtte * F cn ,,,, ovnMn t m a tidier ; 

farming,, plow, to be re.lly succewful work both rich land .nd poor, .nd rificed to the prions which war un- even ""'^•'^"JP^'^Jg^ ».„ duringthe warbetwesn theFrench <M ^ x . T .wta.A«.diab. tohnjr 
must eimb P ine Vny.goJ q u.litie.,|e.„drive,W,p.ow^ S^XSmStT''' 



many 

for the difficulties to be overcome are ' ought to go. 



|lyto^„rKrw;«hy':ought ,;t^ wu« &z s. 



■ lafl ta« wronjt ( " 




Luuti, Va. Jan. 10. Ml. 
Prof. S. C. Armutrnf, Principal Uamf 



i 



ioutlicr« 

i«»»« p woV thlt, «, 

tae» Jf«>.f". 



assembly-room, w liero the full ci.rps of U.*«rd.i« thrt ta onube .nto^joi «Dd | «„ m p 1(m jgarmal ftbouL 

"rsii sum re »r^s -r^^-si ^ p y — 



' okl people waking to I 




Hiu, IlMun, Dm. *». 1st* 
Sl«^V>«iirt».^y«eii. Howard, £™ r X„, U la nil'. Word, lie shoalil Or*. S. C. Ahwcoko. 




Superintend 1 
"r-UgU 

UlitTOaltjr, and by Vr. tUulll) j, tK „ lv iu u>ejr ^ct M< . f language. I if, Cor *Vi>»<f,— The IIaiBpth«i Nor- confining ma to UJ, 



power theft! 
. alee UDjerat..-. - 

, of the bfilte Ketnrni behoof, thallrs any apeak properly. AndinonJ.r mi \ , n ( t,tuu; it A /avoiite pet of raii.eyaa.1 reply. 
Com'. lrr. RutfuerlipolM at to d u VD ia be wij ia*«l to Hu ly grammar, litre was no one plaes in too United I Ti e g 
(b and will, great ability U] on Ae ite eae opporWally the preeeli irwlll gutea .hieb Mra. C. ami I left wltboet empl y.d in 
• development of the white with to read aa many buoke patterning to vialting wilb oo much regret as liomptua. to« L'jrter, 
r>0»a7 stating very cleorly tbe lfible aa he en oMein and at alUlmee We wire greatly latereatrd in the Uowerd Uwia IXnais t-. .11 ..ma W illiam Uenry 
that tb. jotted Urn 
dieVwn of these j 
d Unit the 

tipoo the bom of Canaan 

fulfilled, - 



aaao mi innrrutalina 
Spaeiaan eaplea aant r- 

ehould be Mat by elieeki, . 
ragueaaVi letlaia. Wrtte plainly I give nam. 
l7r„U, end nam. of foswaace. Ouuuj. and 
8t ite 19 which Uia paprra are to ba Mux. 
e*ar farther iifcarnuuiee. aedreae 

1. f. B. Moiabau. flaWoM efeaaaer. 

ft, foul*™ ^otk-«tr. 



HAXPT0*, FK 1H(; VKY, 1873. 



Tas second month of the New Year 
opens with no spec'inl change at homo 
or abroad. Tho death of the ex 
Emperor Napotaon is perhopa of ai 
general interest a* any event of tin 
month, though it is so, rather m av 
histori-al fc.ct than un account of iU 
present pMW importance Our owt 
Congress is largely taken up with tin 
ccumination of tha Credit Muhilici 
scandal, which is jet far from a 
fcirirtfi.ctnry explanation, and as the 
olectum* are safely over, the varioai 
statu governments are occupy 
themselves with their own attain, 
in which there is, in moat cases, plenty 
of room f'>r improvement. We cannot 
forbear, at the rink of monotony, to ru- 
jioat pnee more in th'iB coniRctioii that 
the necessity of organ uing 
tain of puhho schools ia pro 
and more closely uinjn the majority of 
tie Southern iState. 



that 

the fact that all men are children of 
one Father, and redeemed by one 
Saviour, should overshadow all minor 
distinctions and obliterate all ignoble 
prejudices. Dr. Hatch, of Conu< 
then expressed his " 
surprise at the cxcelh 
the Hampton School 
brief remarks by soyi 
kees wjjuld have to U 
selvca, or Old Virj 



l*c do 



I from 

IlIlL' .'.It 



As bearing ti[ 


in the iiIki 






in tUtt tlic 


value, in 


an ediientioiial ]v 


nt (if view 


, of pn.jv 


erly tnanngod Sat 


l.ty-K-hiKil 


, i, by oo 


moans generally 
organized Sunday 


■ntreolal 

.1, W 


eil. An 
lethor ill 



what; that 
would j 1 They l»ad Leen 

g Mil. ill > .<. l.Vt 1 during tl.i S .HMD. r, 

v. o lZtX< £:,Z£ <*al^ T»./5l a their .pellSe; baok, 
tlfionToB iSmSmU «ben>.y went to the day 

ueU,imm «0 imoieauaae 4vfc wbutaJfc- _ Blllu . 

,,_ n.m ,ton Inall:ote Taey bad a little einging, after wbleb tb.y 
SStT'SS Jobs llnup "O" 1 ' HQl". then liny .aid 

1 got up and aeid !»bi.t 1 evejd to get 
' ' ■ 'nlilreu to (etoeL 
wbat good It waa 
Jier aaked abulil 
wed to U^eb if tbey 
1 told Ibim they 




„■„'. „,. (j- i „,,d not preacbere In any tieiglibjrboufl, form tin ni- building i» fine 
otpMJltoJ /fi*^™ inu, ,„ iUoeiation ami bold regular go a,,. The b. 

PjSS gP lacetln-. r.r.tulv. In m „t caoca. aomi- ■ ny amonnt an II and »i 
Llr. Kunuer Willi a SSd b ; f mid to triee leaaon. in read, ho!* your Inatitute w 

full of the brood elianty winch to|l ia a grammar. At nil events, tlicelasa Oxford and CambVidge. 

him, ind exprosaed 111 cjU i,| kelp eaeh other In SUldylng. At real aaefalnj.s. Andlnjii 



i right ! primary brar.elna, tin! in met ting tliia de- 
' ititntioii ia, in my Judgra .-nt, 



: them laive\een blyond ix-proael, I Tboat '.t ' "th, M 

JountorU.e.aermon.laatpriWh.d, ami lag in the line of S.bbath.achooU for] 1b_- present e.lne..t,.m I a el of the ""o 

k over some lioiut (.1 Tlie .Iol'V. Tliia free'liaeli. 'I iglititout," Ut In r.'l, " nallint ! c.tlor.d r:Lee is thoronali inatrncti in in 

what cdueat.d ministere do in th.ir line." You aie .ure that fiea^l. 

•etingi all over the land. and light will gain the viete 

Thla plan i^ U-iie; trie.l in North Caro- such wca|*mB and Uetiea. for Ood *i!l <i""»^ a 

and I' 03 - Tliere has Ken suell an association lleta all .ueh I .bora done in Ida name. | atraclni 

,„ .o ;„ in Wllmiiigtoii f >r enrae time. The meet- I have for our Hilo charcb. in theliands . any aty 

11 III inir. are held o cea i»e.k. This Season, of Iter. S. T. Humphrey. »4 \V:isl,ia c ;on ..ou'R 

'.1 .TV anttl„.,a*..,i 1 .i l .,..-r,.l, m „ntl.l.v.aeeti,, 1 n Mreet, CI'l.'R... 8fty doll ,ra. Tl.i. the ligh. ... .. 

that tloj tan- , ^ n ur , r ,„,i 2 ^| |„ I{ i R . H ,.„ County m.tc, at oar di-pisrd. the Ciiereh voUh! [ - As a result t.r ear. lid oh*ervation my 

out for llieiu-. M Ule „ ,„„,.„■„,„ „ r |t,. v || |, Ulak,.. |i v ..^erilsv to voor ilkatiaJ either to use iaprraskmt aie t'aat tie colored recall 

ia would got ,;„. euit,,,,, ,„ „„,] „ ,|. n ,n r Tiom the it for the eii'elllatioli of Chhstitni litera- j eaipahle of a] prehending llrst |iriuciplos 

ahead of them alter all. • Tho choir of m)e u „ C n meeting to . Xplain what It tore In Ihe Sal l.n! -.■!;., .)< of Virgini 

the school then sung several hymns read to have a Jcni.n in grammar aud to ia the iuteic.t* orti.e li.s'.ituu.. 

and clioiuse-, doiiiir credit to tliein- diaea-. plank of* sermoua. i Our S. S. mpports one iiiis,i..!ia. v 
selves and their director, Mr. T. 1*. 1 sjonctiliiea a iirerrtdng service Is 1 at family ■- ' 
Kcnlicr, and the mealing broke up, nisV. The raeml. 
the whole 1 sirly of visitor, reus; ' 
Home, wh 



they wiuld aee 
. ly 1 started lor the 
ecnool-aoase, wbieh ijorlunauly, wasn c hut 
a uuurur or a m II Ir^m niy I oj 

ici i | f olmi i „ He i 

I waa a 1 ttL cit. 
i ; anyhow, 
buj made the. t 
an half ab nour,i 15 
MitbClbrin 1 
I. Alur the aiming exirti. 



t la- .blem lime only t 



»I5U 



They 



iesofthe iusutution *** * ^ 

luncheon, the remainder ol thc.,1 cr- t ,„ n,.,, ,1,.. | 1; „, 1. „f S.mll,,-.,, pr. ae:,. 

iilHin wua devoted to busilicas, until at h . is , (n „ l(1 ^. n rt p. \v e arc very ela-t tbat. 

the usual hour, prayers were held in „ diatinsnidnal clennman of South 

the as einbly.|.niin, and the gentlemen Carolina is thinking of writliiganeh a book, 

left for Fortress M»nmc, cx|«t«nng with some sneii title as tiis : i*A M311U1I of 

tliwmwlve. well l.Hst-i-1 with the con- Ii.ajtrme and Iluty." We bone he will ! Ire. So we make rpiit. a «bsw ,.f wb 

dition and rroiniae of thd school. | si«cdly undertake the took. 1 spirea and merry bells. T. M. Coa». 




y< 

serve tho best ai 

appliances of pietui 

rs, etc., wit 

ie reach of 
poorest scltnol, are powerful weapons 
against ijnoruuee and v'.cc, and in the 
1, 11.11.U ot .•uritcst teacliem may be mude 
to extend their influence liir beyond 
tlte actual limits of tho Khonl. Not 
only, too, is the moral nature of tli 
pupils cultivated, but they may o 
tiitiiday be iiippired with an hone, 
ambition to imprnvu themtclves, which 
will go with then, through the week 



* tin 




I have written tlirn briifly aadef gn-at 
<li-b:iity. mid mutt uh; your hlttulgeuee 
for any ■li«npinjii.ttn.iit in rtayCatai n.a:.- 
■jr ntiUer, • 
Very reaiiectfully. 

S. L, DcNT tV. 

P. P. Can you send dm immaUa^djl 



teacher for »' cololcl seho.l / One jro 

' 1 no nanend cut t&j per taw-' 



and b-iard caeauty. 



a. L. U. 



Tnxnamp'onstudeht*, who/or tho 
last few mouths bambtfiopRMi^ng 
Cor a musical camiiaigiy in tiny large. 

cities of the North, \vW-4>C<ih their biic-n'"rii<vV.e.'i" t^o'ia "sL»m CoHiw 
- at Washington, on r >u Water St._.New York, 



Seven Mile Foao, Va„ Jan. H. '73. 

H. Armstrong* PrinHjtal I/am/- 
» Hormal and Agrii ulhirat tkdtimtet 
nr S.V,— Yours uftlM 2.1 [!,«. Jint t>. 



est.. is-» ... wiiiiiw a.f ».i... S .w.i, t_iJ , Ol ; i J »• QtLT Ow, ,ti'l> I Ul n, .11 ' . . . ( 

tho 13th of February, |wwiu<e from nihil* cne of tbvir fiisU-lnss cust-sUel 1 „ , ',,„. i 

there to New York, HiHudelphia mid plows, an imphu-ent whleh In c. m-non ! , L , . 

Boston, nod ultimately crowding the witli the oiiier article* sent out fr^m 



mand upon our desire. 'Wo believe, 
thsrcf)re, in Sunday-schools, not only 
on account of their value in the propa- 
gation of Christianity, hut also because 
tbey mayflx. made to create a desire 
for general knowledge which Hp) 
quickly incrcaao the facilities for ob- 
taining it. 



to Euroie. Tho t'rouipe numbers Messrs. CoJUus' manufictory, « do not 

sixteen, .ind .SUl.der the direction of hesiUte to reeontmeial. They ru.M ill 
Mr. T. 1'. Keiiner, who has beet, able tliat Ch -r m ,k- |,,,n,.,c f.r th •»», 
to provide, from the materials at his ^ ^ X^-'^v 'l i-i-i 

command, a Urge and interesting re- Jjyj ^f^ r cnn'nti'n'.'Vt.Vl.m ,U„ 

prHutre ol the hymns and choruses irni) i flme , ltl ( , r any ^-^,.1 m, «nd th 

jecu bar to the crilorvd people ot the wlm u . (llj rsUuiaing tn 
.-Ntuth. Toe really striking beauty of ttie bAt| m , v mMv . 
the music is enhanced by the ctil- urn , nbyve mentlond. 
tivation which the voices of these stu- 
dents have received, und their render- 
ing of their native melodies is as re- 
markahle as anything of the kind tbat 
has yet l>ccu otierca to the public. 
Sbjoct of the canipnigu 



Si.hjs. tt 

1 soy 



['umparalively HHterUa, Be- 
c!iil lr. n t ■ cilne:ite 



Ffiar Coltare on the Fe.-.lnsalo. 
Few persons kn-m whst a pnrfttaUa 



Mtyd,. 



Toe poverty of certain distrlcta of 
the South aWso well known as to be 
taken almost as a matter Of courw, 
add it is therefore all the more neces- 
sary to impress upon tho inhabitants 
of such districts, es|<cciaily if they are 
landowners, the fact that the value of 
their lauds is increased in rapid pro- 
port inn, by intelligent cultivation. 
Farmers woo nourish their land and 
their stock generously, will find that 
their reward oo.nea to them both Id 
the immediate Interest on the money 
invested, and In fhe increased value of 
the laud and stock in which th#y In- 
vest. (JareUss farming will ruin any 
country, and it is only in the moat fer- 
tilo regions mid for a brief number of 
seasonaj thut a man out. expect to take 
from bit tields and plantations, what 
he never returus to them. Intelligent 
industry can farm Southern lands 
protiUhly ; unreasoning sloth will ' " 
stone* in place of bread*. 



Inch is greatly 

^- P ^L U| ' ^t , occnujlng one tvTcntv-tfltti of 
$75,000 Wtlt be Uml" having been set out tw« 
requiretl for thu purpose, and we in ,i the trunk* do not avenge 
earnestly hoj« that the Hampton six ioches in diameter. Thin yenr 1 picket) 
Troujic will command tha audience , frijm tlu-n. thirty -seven boxes of |>d\rs , 
they deserve, und return to their lei- ■ shipped them to Huston, ami sold them 
low-students laden with the dollara for three dollars and fifty cent* |>er box. 

hich they are so boldly going out to Attar V*m. ****** bill 
seek. 



ids for the i 



of i 



iilea of this, 1 have « 




OrrEaviLt.r. Bedford Co.. Va.,> 
Jan. 13, UTS. y 
I)r.nr Ttachrr,— Your Litter was re- 
ceive I in due timj a^Nw days ago, r.n I 
aee.a-'iing U» reqU«si I now Seal mvsrlft 
comtily with U. 1 kftj home op tue litli 
of Oetilrer. accon.j..iui l -d hy in\ 

rridUtl Lewis l>. Willi , mi, in seareii of * 
seuooi. We took uw tr.uu at Norfolk at 



s, T. K. )l.i..-s, John t ;ii 
■ Itobins a., who en iin t il i 
t of Mr. Lewis Miller. wh« 
3d nntil Tuesday .a irntug 



wry aitistaeiorily. He faid Ui»t he i 
pleased will, the Hv- teni oricactingat 
ifamntoa Normil Be>-ol and Agrii 
tan. iiwtitUve...H.ln,gr.i. u taw. Uj 
mirkjtl aa we were ln. li yuung there « 
a otuaaci r.r u* to di rUngatsli .Hinelvei 
die 'ALvatLm of ocu- r.ic, M anhiy, 
t.ber tin- ul t, UTS. 1 op ne.l srliuol 
utt. rvilJe, widi only debt M-^obis .i 
niinih. ring lV>rl> ■ll-r, wit.i ; n :ivi-.:ig>j 
thirty-llirei.- a day. then- liaa nev.-r b 
;my seboc4 in t^is li^m U-fmv, an 1 
people seen to have a toyag deiira t 
their etiildr.il may be educated, 
eblhlrea ore niOjj|l iwshlj, tin. ly in t! 
studiert. ami they *icm t i have a t.. 
for ediieatikM, and ta.y appreciate 
m-'aooI vary utinU. It has lie. n rem ir 
hy several w.iite g-.ii:L-ineii. that my sd 
i. the best ia tlu cjmtty, white or bit 
and somj of the aaitie vaitlreti ung.i 
have l^*cn* in k.-eptng or-Lr nndi-r 




PreacherN* 



Id one study 
It depends 
each. If the 



very much where a. la to preach, 
peopls are learned the preacher must also 
be learued, but if the congregation is made 
of plain, country people who are content- 
with plain preaching, it is not necesaary 
for the minister to stu ly Greek and He- 
brew, and many other things that an taught 
In schools of 1 heology. 

T litre are many young mm alt through 
the Sooth who are snx'ous to become 
preacher*. There an mau\ elder men, 
also*, who are preachers now, who wish to 
improve themselves so that they may be- 
oume better preaobera. 

of os can remrmber the time when 



Thb annual meeting of the Trustees Presehen must keep up with the 
of the Hampton Normal nnd Agricul- the people will 

turn! Insttt nte. was held in the school 

building on Thursday, January 23d, 
add was nr tended by the Trustees and 
tivo Cnratorri,nmongwbom were num- 
borid many walkkunvrn name* bcahlet 

acveral visitors aiM Iricttila of the In- the people meanwhile r 

1 of the A preacher should be 




listen 
•11 educated 
and a little better. 

Bat what shall they learn and how shall 
they learn f They have not time nnr money 
to stop preaching and go to school, and 
If they had, what would become of 



After the bus: 
ion had 
.tha genllcmen adjournfd to 



. good reader. 



H [ ha>l thai 
I, il would be 



jovcred with peai 
proflUibli! than any other acre of 
land on my farm or in the vicinity. I 
hare within two yean set out several 
hint ired more pear-tree*, and hope in a 
few yean to have pean in abundance. 

William Baetlstt. 



k 

except oiia who was educated 
York. The colored tcacaers from 
school have been well instructed 
ill the rudimeuLtry branches taiigbt 
public school*; in fact, better tl 



-1 w;t 

.,ti\ el..ts; 1 suit on: the b.neh," hlie tt.- 
plicl. As 1 ti.ul fihished giving oul lA- 
i, I told all to U to .Hiijina, sad 
■lire [I was blirpiUcd tw 
it each wonl aloud, 
put up aith 
nt steady 1,1- 

ling thitu 1 Bve&sxlsd la stopping thtm. 

' :r UiUfiiittlHIll. 

ht kn. w tLey 
__a. At ihe tnil 
olsrs. The ehil- 
to learn, io tlu-y 
£tome of them leain.-l 
ilay. 1 did not have 
days to Barn 

r thiU 

drelt tnat Uiey sen: diem from their work. 

soLiu as they L-ommeiieed 1-i.rniiig 
ga.*od, l lold them if th^y WOttU) Laru the 
pLc-s 1 [rave Ua.ni 1 y hear: on uhrlsttaaa 
pnreiiti night ooaia ami bear 
'■ ai Christmas Kve 1 
.:tii n. Tiie pei»|ile 

wbat an ( xhibition 
iqWh pleased a'ith 
h j e-i. e 1 " Iili my 

Bs^JSIW^d I 
I was alil.r to kike j 



.or. and at tUnnJthey 

i their ehillreii at I; 
help them about the 
of Uum own small places 



Ua'el 



my white i 

i our schools. I our grauuates ami un- 1 *■ 
iter- grid nates have propeily trailie I J ^ 

in inonds. tU-., and their influence is |>er- 1,1 
c.-ptible in the K-iio.,U when; they teach. 
Jcscph U. (Siles, James Kicks, and j * 
Stephen A. R.c.iH <li<l ma good service i *■ 
last year. 8. A. Hicks U still Washing. B" 
1 wish I had more of your pupils for my 
colored schools. The negro nice miwt be [ P 1 
elncated in the common Kugiish brancbi 
If they are to make citizens in the govern- 



I f,.r the etln- 



ver to Sal m in the Christmas 
i >ottfiigliam and S. C. Win I- 
wcre well, and teaching very 



ir we are to hare a happy, strong, and 
proiperous government. 



North Carolina Leltar. 
[Our readen may he interested in hear- 
ing something of the good work L heing 
done by our form r editor, Mr. Blake, 
from whom we subjoin a short letter] : 

9 WiLMixaToa, Jan. 15; 1813. 

With my day-whool and teacher's in- 
stitutes an:l general Sunday-school work, 

and County Bible Agency, and normal make, and the more able will ho be 

and the-dogical stu lies, my hands are full, acquire property, a tiling which i* the life up Ua.fr cluidret 

Last Saturday, father and I went into of a stable government. Hence it becomje day, I 
the conntry to meet the teachers, 'We the duty of every man. and of the govern- j Some agreed 
gare them "two lesson*, and he returned 
to town. I spent the night. Sunday 
walked five mjlea, examined a Snuday- 
sehool, mpde suggestions, etc.. In the 
morning, and harangned th* p .rents at republi 
night; left in a cart after Uklng orders | only 
for Bibles and Testanunts snd sebool- 



Tuaxtos's, Bedford Co:, Ys,,) 
Jan. 10, Is..*, i 
Dear Teacher, — 1 write, having heard 
that you wanted infoimation about the 
schools taught hy the teachers sent from 



el...l:..> ll^i! it *!HII 

1 st..pp.d tluinJ 1 
aith melt pr.gte-f. 
ke th.ir LtU.> th: t 



^'obrTn^wr 
nave jmv [i.ipein or e.inls or it .thn.ir t if 
Lie kin-.. Wd lire (trying to m kt a 
coU'Ctiun n>wSoget t.iem s«irmj paperx 




race of moral and intellectual Intelligences, 
that the negro can l>e taught to read, 
write, and work in figures , and that he 



political economy, morals. 
Therefore, the better he is fnrtrarted in 
these things the better citizen he will 



people are nil very anxiou* to have the 
eiiil iren learn, now that their minds are 
aronseiL When I first came they all said 
that they could not stop their children 



...illn.li.1.1 111 ill • If. -I * iTi.l. selili-li fta'-I, 

.... UDLwan I.tTTO". th ftTMt Enall-U ntv.-lirt 
i.i Lo:.. l.i-i un lb : 19 I l.i-i- . ..ll.^amKoaf SI. 

-T.1bnofj-.oom >-».ltnr.hM<1.-ckted 
<Ml UMa) aa aliLltw !• Ik 



Wood In Omfjon tin«it*n» an «rvplltM, 



cabin by the tire ; took tha ±:iQ A. M. j written, 
train, and arrived home at.3:t5, and went I Very 
into school at 9. II. W. Blakx. | 




ot having time to revise them. . . V)n .. ■» .» 

apectfully, D. C. Mills*, 1 that you could see n ^der the honse very Atwtmii. , ... „ : 
Sop't Smyth Co. ; good. 1 found about fifteen children and \w3SfSS&J&f 



■ 


















"I" 1 .1 — — 














C'.'lw^tvSWw*; 

t» «HI, ft?. weatTVad. Mtf Ibbb, 
! | m4jMmiw4 „*1 .we*. 
U. tatff Jw%d«tw> Ban*. 



Of ,H». 

11. • i ,uo«. lweh«uiag . B ,se-e , • . 
Th. Beset Hal he ■* Btaaae, 

Twi nan. We that aalehtrf Urad. 
Planted walk ft faalhsv BBBtwal Itm— 
4 <:aptd takajlag sane . Jem and. 

J.uw* .tat Bmmilkia Una i ! 

" I IN* Ml k»». U l-r km MiM f 
ft*/ , Wilt to mf Vjkuillne 7 '* 

Ab, naeav. b.«ey feetlak d,.j. I 
H.iihp • ■>. and lorn* tb. prow, 
T^«arMs><tMtoa|ie«'s.afBi > 
I trap Ux f«W. M-^.l.nj Bawl | 

■■ I 10 j lor. UtMrkraBadesr" 

I* aUll my ear/ Vfjeollo.. 

Ah t Phrflp, do yon *r (limit | 
pf p»I«hJ ded.— >f mill peed brisk,—, 

•Tl. weft. lev. 

TI..I Ood will «, 
Ye. aad the 




I hp. ra. Her aaaa d aat grey heir «ea . 

but a t tafe mnsale e paldi > high 
ye I > mt- a. run bare seta la pwilr.it* 



p. K..I r„rb.l.U-a bit a I ... 

Hi. aof. dim light and my per- crot. Mutt. )Uf rim 

quart begoo to I ke .aVcL Wis 11m cut very be. at the I* .at . whlla a 

wet ha.iMw JO of I ram,, eg boot., in. I .kits u,tkeic..i.f ofaof. gratca la. a lay- 



by a niu.lt ante ler,' awl arserwkml like 
•a UM. era, kei n.icv. M .. Nelly 




Tie fHwy aT • Snll'K Ibis .Brian, it mat bef.ee atpir 

..W .,,1 I th... It I am tie ol leei rem In. .lira. Tbe' f » "' "*= , BUU 1 j 1 » oU •*'' 

all elal e.ear, and I ll».u^jt „ an ^ ( r _,„ ^ u ,y« m.iry aL.u: U ^bmlfa and 

tatxt beautiful. Vl.iwwe« J ^„7 ™* r X" ™" "j™ * locator. Tbey foght tl , p,.-. tea to 
awTMattiill.oiiiatitki.iwv. ..a^u. ^ m ^ aawata aatl the '-"l*" <»•*• <"«•• jWrjr Mat llberly 



!.?" >«"»W f"H antl 

olbUckeilk tlun.vfc 

iB.lm-aafra«a..nii.i-ii 

l«iut, d l,k. tit* Pot d.<.t.....;« ut, la bnairt, I to ri . bit ■'*'» Wka. I aa.Jalala. afata, 

It vaa rat a aiu'.nr aaB t tba Caned 



•aaunjsir ^ arhkdi atraal iiuada a Itraaa-ariraal IW 
I'TH aVr,»la> laaraa In |m tba unuuldVr- 
i aaa alt aau loaaa or gr..j..tta taat I a.v« ta oaa ata«i at naituaore. A altott ; , rt , v „ ■ . • . |. 
ba.ll<.aMi. ( l.,. I.V. TU —Ctrl ft ..Ik o,.r Lrt ^ a Ir^rl Uan. aamtk a. *S m !° "£2x£*SL. mymAm, 
carta or.r aa> tkal I aad Idas UltM aUt*. I a « r| »a aa I o ,. wmait , ban oakl trbnat I , * **' L5^!r 1, 

a«T .o.l,l aarar aaaia M tit. U.aartl f llag. .Sa rim-„l .lib olftUr-a d ,«./ f<"',^\ »h«l wa. wr^olf ailr cr«ria| 

vrTka 



at I at ik, trltrkf t„aa ra 'Maataal aa kjti;at,r«tj 
aa..riratohn "«'b'ti.a,m>l..l,H'i, s ;- aal|rai«k« 
I Bat ait aad foaad Iqr er^aa taat 



barv I was or lato wbatd etft* I 
B*r«rt> kraa, all .nawal M w 
Itattdta tlutn aitjtklpit I badtrrrra 



t; jrl, rliiltl lltrtOjlli I v 



l%bt la at/ larnirl bad LaaiU rraKia. 

Imaaa of lawtafla. areat., and uluaa ■»«<»>» boaat alth a d«p, aids portkto la i I raatliajtiraia- ktaBatt tbat itotltllig 
apriiat. eoakl uaTr afcrkb. KaWbarl ' 




Mi* 

•Ml»rl O auaaa to aaal eoata to taat 

Mj frantic t Hi « mart hare 
raritaUa a.r.eboope r..r area 
tto|e bark, aad aiata a bi.,ntd bveaa 
tltuat BKNinttuI latjring I bare avrr .bttrli 
derad orer in at/ ah, J... bat* I f. 



front, aaittatrxl l,yri|ihtc>lniana There vulgar or orates could intrude tbarr. 
lr:i>-viiMlowa. arou: .1 wboee aide, j Being frve titnl unreaerved 



. ' A dom, aad lee etera aad ett*>aa ant atara 

U. I Itaraad lokrra 




jl«d Ilka '.coral btan vaaeklr atal ivy . ! inU.t. and t,-t„| cr.u,,wt,t, 1 cliattetl will, tl o tatties eo 
Ibeard : tbe erkde tree enj-wd be a tall, aa|a)a> ' f.miluiri) . — little dmuuing what duv 8< 
caa tae^oaprd ohetrratery. Aa old l.tttbaaaa I tinguislatl f«r*oruiges Itwtory «ttd wl 



the warn nee I r.trj ajjr eaila an 1 drat 
In ray oars, tad siak down araonir tb 
eorr.1 grove, at the' Lottora of the 



Af« many Tease, I Baiter!, for the Irat 

the gulf ed* Malice Ml t reached JloMli 
Bay. Oreat torer ware tba tderlny; ftvaa 
the soose. A «*t w.tlt'u I wax that I 
lored waa entering tba biy Oa the auitt- 
top 'of tbe fort utoat veearl [ saw an <M 
man lashed to the aaaat He »ar« order. 



I saw the light 



•ye*. 



nv< < 
•Ma t 



» eold 

ebiU mo through n*. .XWj knew thai 

tad We* « 



■ovdttftUy m j/«tic |>rpt«i>w wataUtuJ- 
At . (n K lh f PrthV*fiM -Mad, »» we 
ruthil tl..- of tlie liuu««. t-, 



iguUli 
re epilr-J 

w^J.ti furnV iter, Ko Hi.- Inrklntf N W. ti>M' 3x0 -botrt UiiV. i-^r licle I . A^Jj! 1, " 

C. fll .' tnatfvr ajill (T.<1, ft l.T ■ajlllrtlt ufl>'laTe f'Weelf f " • '„.,„, 

in K itwli»rraU-l 1 lnK~jmu».l..-r t iDrj,vm-i ( :l 1 . 1 " More tiinn ar> b«ir ago «yflnr; mni:™ ,n l 



noultl tnako of tlx 



!•»•... i.t ud i .i^e-r I. U • wt-n.:« I fan iU *' My "jr. -ry ng. " U. 



•ll.l I 



Dm 



.1.1 Mlali! I...,: dtaal Wil 



M.i 



JaWatotl U|KM1 inr, All'l ll.f.*Tt? • evtmtal ••«-'., 

wr,r or rtaliMtlixt I nn» .till in the cim-h I kl * , *' l m > * '" th *' 

I.H.I by .. Modt um«I U-fitv rov eyrt.i f" r Bti 7 '»".. ? 
f..Ji..«..l l.v « Wa-k fact- with itr.tit. wall- ! ... 



■ up «(iite nrta, mil) (lit frig ,U*ux\ exil 
tnaiii.il, (io -J Mxtan hi bcUit: wlua'ailia?" 

I'M'Hiun: 1-* l«>itfn» 1h> at-irtavl l*ii-k. 
»lif.. lb t«iu !■ I a I uyc arLkli. ftfttr 
a 1 itl ix nu on 1 1« a 1. 1 aii« I a. m j iriUt 
I.- 1; i'ii aigaei'ii* uvu. ami I .,k..l ray 
tti«e. Tb« Iffdl <if Ua w.irm t«jagttkj n- 
d nu-. awl. .t:.i« l:ii 1; out my 



u, tl. • 



It'll- a^ 

„„. I roMJ-H wi ll is,- 

■».:..! KM U <t JUvt: a <J 



It waa my ^hih bittliday. October S5. 
l70r>aJ I W4s a,»«adiiij- it at trruwl- 
Uibufp. to mf Ui« a-vH la-M-w.-i 1 i ■ o 1h 
tin worM. iNu3it4i>.b.in|' au fjfaway fAiro 
toy boUIJ 1u Mnr> Ut»l. I haft «v.-r b. lW 
vi'aited it. mid. i.tx'.irrliiif' to ra(j- a-ftiun v( 
auch thing., it w»a aArund tta a |>ola-re. 

Ho in v.l In ALx.uJria. mi «alil totati In 
VlrginU on tba right hank of ill* Polon* , 
.in I vig'.it in I ■■* UAqw Waahiii^tun uttt, 
then no lu Vign ifiw nt viliagv. witb ac.Aru.Jy 
njre than t. e fjutulatioa 1»k < ' " 
mngnificcnt Caplt.4. 1*911. 11. 
au.gi'-aii i^oach ba'.hli r ami tl 

U-bln I liia -1 iKMla.. araak 
by Udekatuitl*. trimmn.g,«Kl pint abo|>a 
while witlbla it etq«l gruiit. belvy-lojkin^ 
n«ir ami «.|if..a-l. • 
ditioii. tV^m tb« b. « wkb |. I 
p n.ii aad ailycr i=n v» thati • i>- > »■ like 
miirora. to th/ uiwhl. ■ <»-■.» 101 > r e uty 
»lm .H m.llt for five . lluV *am I a I 
W^re l,M invention of e.ra aial roJJ« lyk 
UM hi'"W. fttfM fi.r> 111 xltj ortr.iv.l ttaa 
m swiiH' ti:i I of a arireitlul Ti 

• -.r i' - >•■< 

irecaj fow ramllinl iii Virginu 
owii'al leuHt a baroncie wr gi] 

.Uy ,J ...... .u- liu.laa laa«o-|rv- mini 

kvd b.i-j .lutlMJny U*Slmr, a U .y fr 
i.vx. .bur. ualj twjycim my a.1.1 .1, 1 .... 

• j r.ill or ruU^tliig 1-1 nut 11.,- v.r> 
•eigit .«t* hi* fa.- , fvoit wli.-iif hi vl.tuc, 
Weill) in fcriftj «uii to luogJiJ 

It «r-a tVur oulotik III tel.- or,. r.'.<. (4 
wla-i., ului Ml wot 11 »ut fkh ] I v (•« ^'wC 
(iut a rji.rtii.-B, Mm* Lutur liana.'' and 
l. .|. f. • Aalluaiy au^gv-aU-il:: ' l>, I. fa 
j.l.iy b.ttl. ! Yon ti.e in '-iau-i and I I 
b.r Uuclb* Wavii.- n 'hUiiiyw.l. WbkliMa t 
juity wliiji, 'II t .uiatiiwib l.iv atliur ilAV 
■ it I bury ill ta im.tur Die drie i leuv ( a. 

'i'-tw lajguiQo.iit litra iufiiioa new vigi.t 
111W in.-. 

* i*. yo'.'* I aild ; " thai » ill lie t!.e l-v»l 
of all wi'S* do.o y,t U-'i* dr.*a up 
rigi*tiy If y.-u kiuw b .w. (Jr..n lp 
sit liBr chi^ica aru'b.u^u; i t t..« ItUla} 
crtiavt under lilt: fr«;it -lorcarfj f /ryou t^ 
pbl on; but wnat auall 1 wuar. ' 

"IU Hi you. * aa. 1 Auth mj. ' Hunt 
■opiUriltg t'-'t fjr a bwdtf tul 1 cijio.'! 
An I, tiirtlag <>tf I kj a awallJw, b. 9a* 
luck a« iiu Willi a |ikuj of br.-ktin eoickt-ry 
uu at..M*l» he h id d»ubj.l (late j*a of Idlail 
and yvtlaiw pisi.it, a cuo.n.-t or «ui1c.l |iin. 
•havings :uid a bi.lf w.mi -uik .w 
btjuu I'r.m Uie kitchiii bettrth b.fooi j 
hail more than «fae or my -lloi t anna u.tyat 
tbrjugj the loiitr .UK' ot* graiidjm'a aciilet 
! B.otii«t a.itrL aVIuiii uu rov, tite «arnu i.( 
r.«cUjd .iliiiii.it U> m v r«et. .S. liui-iiiai. al 
thu waUt with a gflille ..f bilg <t \« ■* 
e.irpet>y.ini purtoiuvi (rum gran lm i> 
at.ir.room, and druulng my lliend «A4 
t ia a-i ivl ig i »i4 tii.-kay iJtj.ualrj u.itd it 
bieteJ l.ki tii.! boly in' an* aag y y 
\»im, 1 -IamI (411 1a a alaliWiMtttli 
liwiiy, wllh a sunll vtiruiali-biiiiib, |ki 

Itall-.no^ni and Uh<* anakta ovfcr my fjO. d ty ni'-n. waa-iii.', » mmy ? 
mid clMwka, uu|U I livoUtai in ugl 

A tjartftfy «hitr>. Jim. Shut y 



, nr.. 



' * j|-.-ea.M 



» Mr. ltikliii 
1 n! I, 1. 1 h. «:•.- aa 

He rod. -15-1 M.i I I told him 
w Ida r.in until he gut t im-." 
1 til-. Imnda timlrr ntv arm*, lift- 
.1..1.I my I.,* were on a le*l 
1 >.ke.Uae Ht«i l.iv in UV «-,*••., 
iUd imttv M pl elnj roe 

.....I .a ..II . — 



tlu*y. MM where were 
yoa?'l nn. mi. r asking when I flr>t 
lieard Ma- 1.. m t-.-i 1 il.ii atory. quite loo im- 
Mawittt U* MW.lt ai.y mure delaiU ISbe 
L- >i.r i. .j.-.! 

Tbey u. r. Oi-ueral and Mr. WAehiag'. 

Inn. mv(li.f, : u.l 1 v. j- 11 Mt.init \ .-rttt... 

im| ly luv e-iu:itry n-Jdt 



: ""j 1 li«n.e v r,,.| Dm ^M^t^w the tomb 
ill •Oil.. 1 of the (jfi f [*.-<»l mm I l.efct 10.1 1 1 .\ tuetiea In a 
- ku^wif. . 1 w,ut into Uw brvakf. .at- 
1.1 .my liiUaj band Urral.i vlaapeil 



mnuffi abapea. Oreat- heda of bright 
rmidino-.n I , P w, it eB «•» eprvnd over tte asnda. nod a 
nuq ny n iboiwajid aea-phu>U of all culurs mike oar 
with u gii.h-U hattta l^tM home aa I rpht oa tbe woo la la r-lL The 
id it •trui-lv tune, mm >wk, purjde mullet an 1 RJ ld foU are there; and 
.untod 011 a white Jininc, rode » { , 10 . man> n bright cr.-nturo darU nhcul like a 
a UOCTR in tlw> rear of tli«* portion.' - * [1 uifa .,f t%ht Ttu rc we axe tiie woadera 
M innioi Biya, bring the litllc prl . of tin- deep. The aliaik ruahea by u«, and 

up to Let-, j.Iwik-, MiM KoH.r/'ndy 



1 ahould dte 1 try hoon, for 

greater Daval hero thaa N kn. Hot r 

Knew also, that before 1 dij«, tbe FLAG 

ly little veaatl eeerpea tba itoma In whieh waa born* by KAftK itiUT would 

hi.co great atiipi are aaak. ware by Uod and ae» orer rren lock of 

ItianotdoMat tbe botteli of tba sea. ! the old AMERICAN UNI >.Y 
There are waving foreata of fan csral of 




m! jrirlwli.tin I luul 
_ Kiillowilig luy guide (a-l.nut tiy 

tbn time I l ud l«gui> 10 l-ivc) uj. a 
ataimuHi uml ul'.ug a w.d« entiY, wo 
enten.il 11 UnlrfMitn. I huvo ni> imlta- 
t'nict n.i-<>IUx-t!oii of huH' eurtaitia ;-t 
the windows, tliniugh w)«OM |«rte«i 
foltiat I eaiiTht a glimjac of ti e ^OK>| 
nine lim r, flowing at the f.Ktt of I ho 
liill, and of a Inn;.-, d.itk biir.nu, w'.th 
liniaa huidlta lieil in '■>•■•<.■ :.-'[-. .11. I 11 
)■* r.iin'ni;il top wrcutliiil in act •rue uml 
ouk leuvea currtil nut of the muiieUark 
v.xkj, and atiuidiu^ Iwtwouii the WW 
down. A cl.wit, .]itito oa lar^o oa lUe 
hed.-tMUiifi ii| a ae.irt.de wittagv; o|«iieil 
out of t hia vIhuiiUt. Mir. Vyaftl^i 
tnn ndvuiMdl to meet us from if, cif- 
ryiiiT a j laid ahawt of hlue \rnrate4 
a*. : .l a small fttruw lu.t, which lir*d 
doulitloxa hccti Mias Kelly V. 

l'tittiug the-c <m UM) witli a motlicrlr 
fiu-liMtit laruliur to treat he.ula audi 



I we bidu nm<ni}i the ricks. The colli. .fish 
.I rkenathe water with 1 ii elood of ink; 
and there are iiantilows wbu say tbey b»ve 
|>ei|>ed into the L.ir of tba sea-Ser|KDt. 
Soinetiraea a (treat ship comes down 
im.ng ns, and we fljnt in U'lween Aier 
dtfcka Mil )t y aitb he 
fc%bB ButJi. is and to 
drow nod with their ressil 

U'heu there ia a long atorm. we tell each 
other about th 



H Amnion BoWn 

J. a ItAUUNO, 
Hampton Steam Mills. Mi ui *nd Fcjal. 
Planing and Sawing don rproD)i»t^-. 
TEXXI5 i G.\TEV 'OOD, I 

Gn»rer:e», PptviatniH, 1' lint*, 0$t, 
Oura, Uiggiug, Ju ., Tabi a (iitsta 
OOBNEIdlUS TCC KEfi, 

Jinir Drc-aei-and liarlw 
KlKO bTftgftT. 

S. fc BICKFORD k 00., 

and Kr Dry Cnaln, O.^H*o. -|«, ll-»o aayj .>hoes, 
alvot sailors i Kcudy-uxadu <Jt>dUitig, tte , Qusks St. 

K. McNtAL 
alauut Boots and SIuxm ready-iua e and made 



ni|f..t " aa U« |«lr l.rlu.l vhtrr a bn«..i 
gravel wulk br a. i.-l to the riftht aud I ft 

III like h.r to iny re >ia and clean bei __ 
f t f "'" L " [was iiol-tvd iuijii the lieail U ad CftA 

It w*» mtth: Bni tlmi I hvl been in ^j,u c j,i Mft 1 ifarwanls luar.', had 

(.iti igiii.it. ta '.fn Siulleniplaii- l^a, t, m g •{ of Alarqui. Lof.-y^ 

W'anliii^tou a:x*.evii yen. 
A h.-lf<gn|"n hiv. whom tbe H- 
J,' u « r,..ji 01 1 1 Mldreaa^l aa "(ioorjfe,' 

~* — ; '*, ■" -"■»■ w; rnl iUl Miaa .\ llv. with whem he kugbed 

wnitr. nor my hair iM^rg. no twli a pnll- ^ M , |tJtJ r v -„ tlll |j. i IKlki ,-g at me, ; 

ly ing 1 uiielh.ug hi a I 1 g,Ui ge I 
iflel 



btdun, but ii.m- lint I had evir r-titi 1 
vnlled .Mmim l(u-y'a hi eleai lliu-aa ai 
simple r-iinfir'- Nevir mfr baa myfocc 
bj*}o so tc .Ucwl with li ril soap ruid 11 



idersUU.) lie 



fi-llow nbuilt my 
p.-ep,-d fr< in undo- the cay ccuiit»*i|ioi 
',lv-Ud near by. and aaktd, 
_ * Who 

tittotii'd ^ew"Z#:dninU:r. '"'H' f' 
Ann.-d with the butter-p -rldh- fur a torn. »j»ir au.l go "to sleeps" 
hawk nad the tin handlo of an bid bM.es). for that torn) I men t to my socbilalanrl' 
•.iM^pm fur aHaMiprng-kirffa, 1 stool U> , in« 1 wna imhbU^I t. III. hruwasilk dreaa 
roie tbu a ImWtig e^|of my iwIubkt aa , wijeli aim I a 1 fuiiml lami til the i«d shirt 
miguiOceiit aa'tiadinweb, oad a|ft>o wurUiv 

or Ida ales I. j my ra jthtr'a h:df.worn bKcadea, 

UuteTad Anthony Wayno Harper found] j H «l*ct you waa lie. pin' in da IhmcIi 



ey^o, i\th lUtle ahurt "euili hangrng ! fc-me, now but the mlic of a. i*at oon- 
*/ ber jTurvbead ; while Uie bot'y of 



kl. tvgiuwntul 
a. tba al 
.|atii bis 



. drur otr ytater.lsy ,» atiri Uncle 



inlghty soon' s.r»|wr serosa a Itrrltttl 
yeuiag one, I do aey; for da lamp tliat 1 jttltetl lik< 



«tor B «\i«.bing. 
_*afe» wee-- -' 
~. atotinl Vent .u with lint tutor b.fo 
' rVlttntetl tj ti. botn j In r'rfinoj. 
wrsl sat iu a liiglt.laivked. Ic 
jloneeX sr tMruatr. akoae earvtd top of 
daik nutkofi ny roee Brightly rlwve bis 
' Itltlrul wbi^e l,cn,'. 1 t.m.n I.t tl.it k- 
Itow kin) his mice wse dntl when he 
iiM, wbitH 

tiug Ilia .' vlly Bald, the exurtMl. 



refill wl.oc i nu fall a.lrv|t next tintr." 
ft -trtiB tbo OeiiiTnl Ititttaetf wl^> 
lirietl mo on llio |iilli..n. lutlditig Nic k 
tic gontly ; ttinl Iii. lio-.iiit.l'iilM iii-ije^- 
tir li.jiu.w jis tl.o liutt I auw.ti. \vc .low- 
ly n.lc tl-.Vti rl c l.ilUido. 1 l.tntd ti c 
nklo of aiyte bdla llimujli tlto 
ih.K ttn.l I -titowtl ti carrin^o ofttllnitt- 
n .11" gcntleti;cti, wii.cli Wft. lillnlior- 
gf up tut iivvnuo; llicii llie horse bt> 
. niiitni it atvift rainier, at, srera sot'it 
iieyntttl tlio iMt^aetabf Mtiiint Vernon. 

ctcvcnty-tliivo vers Uftw.-cit my 
ftrat Ittl.l Uwt vi.it tr. tlwt loll ftvtxl 
.|nt! Con you iiiiogilic u lilo-link an 
long; or .villi what varicl cmtitioiis I 
iignin stootl, only last aumtucr, tti.ide 
tlie itloi.tiotl roi.ui alicro lltotte kind, 
ir linger, liail .l.nwled DM votllliful 
form I " More, limn Itv.vtliinl. of a 
century liml claracd. Kiitelecn Prcat- 
dettls of tlic«c Utiitt.l Stiitta lo.il tilled 
their nllotled icrnxl of imhlic lru«t 
mid Itntnir, ntiile tlto uslien ot tlto 
greatest and licet of lhcin nil (ravo 
one) lity in tlie tiitirhle *areri|>l]iigiiii on 
the ItUltoi. Ileticuth Iho shadow of his 
own hived twit*. I" ll.tit very- 

nod the only thing 
I could liolt'-ll Jl thought 
.|-H|«r coittuiniug 



t-frgklB. We love t,. hra^ I W 1 Q»«" * ■» 

aUMtlbr oil intitl heroes of Kaglaud— | SAMUEL CXI MM XO, 

ah, at Sir Itlclar l Uo-iiville and Sir ))rv (Jr-Kxrea. B MM, Shoes, 

In,,.:,, lirake ,n. Iln:n,d,rey llilhrr. j^y, lUrdwttrc, be.; ({ ID Stbiei. 
who .lan.nl u> cro». tbe oe. an iu a boat of. ' 
ten;b»uk We a.re never Ured of bearing I E O. DAtlDE f, 

thoke last words of his: a It lats near to Bcady-roade Clothing, li tola, Sltoea, 
beaten by at* «s by land."* We levee ] liaU, Cu| .. bc.;cor.KlK. b QrjIES. 

JOXEj b CAM tf, 
■tlicra' tlo. Drugs Mcuiciiwa, Boots, Shoes, - be. 
Ydu will" ..onder liow «o know Uiern! I ' QoKa STMIT 

Hot I will t.ll you that whins hmVedccd ! JOirS B. KOI 

I, done, or a brave word is spoken.' tbe Licensed Auctioneer, 
b^rt^Sl^®-^ U^ricand erovisiotnt-.tottEO St. 
l„ro.lioa.t:isw,nl,.ui J D B li|.pi„...„t, the I W. W. DARDE >, 

lull to.,, nu I the vaeea on oil abotca, Rcndy-iunilo ClotLiug, iulttlcmci 
[ ttpsMthbe gr.st rosii's usine. { VuruishiugGoudi, be.; QdnElt Stjiest. 

Lr CM ,l»y ill OctoUr I rnictlaliig I'liya.etr.n, dcnl ir in Urajga, 

t ships dsrkenetl tbe I .Mcd.ctnc-, bt,.; ycttx stater. 
Uus s_urf.ee 1 beard | H. O. WUITISt?, 

Ship Store., Ui 

KlKU StaiikT, neur Stcatuuput wharf. 



tile tri„:,dt-ri „ftr/o _ 
r.cllon. Tlie veaaeli in one bebt were 
Preach .n,l Koaailh. The smaller Meet 

e.iri..lac.-iiov>iilrigwithUiovnieiofbt.l GEO. M. RIC11T ,R, 

Ucorge. Oil tlie qtu>rter-dick of one aliip Stores and Tiuwute, Huidi tig, Gutter- 
I saw a nun .lib . iu arm and one tye. I itig, be.; Qutct ' 

II j wjre a nu nbjr of elars on bis orea.t. ,, , . U iDt 

but tl.ev «vr; not mclul to matk him a. ' ,„'"',, ,o IV 

a I. a.l. r, for he lo^ke.1 like a King, ami Dry and r «,cy Oo,k1., II , .. C.ip), be.; 
everv .a,l ,r turneJ towanl him. as if the | ' N.'fc. Cat. Hat * ^UHaM. 
fate of all rest. d upon him. Just aa bis s. B WOOD, 

ship erne by me. a tie. signal was tun tfp. Groceries M ,a rrov..k,ll.i QoESS Si. 

aws^arar^" )<m mm * 

" Engliad ,sp.cbt every msa to do his Dry Good., Groceries, B ails, Shoes, 
duty." I be.; Queen M lit IT. 

1 never shall forget the cheers that rnng T TI ii>v, 

from the d.ck or Jvtry reaa.1, when the 1 „ ., V ■ ,. * , MU H.i.1 
BMst saw th. ~gn.L i knew then that Drags, Med^.i.c.. 1'.,,. J,ls. Hani. 
Engll.b,n.n wool I beat "arc, be.; N. h. cor. Knhl b QOata. 

\\ILUAM LYS ;H, 
Groceiics, l*rvviaioiia, be. (.01 
TEXSK *»a , 
' Ship Store, Groceriea, I'm risions, be.; 
strikliie: their teg.. Some were crowding I Qusxlt bTUEI 

on .11 their sail, to get aw^T. One ship HARRY LLBB) Y. 



ssnvke and dark* 
« guns Oaabed and roared, hut I 
nothing. ( H ben the smoke roee, 
t mr.ay of the Faneh and Span- 



talr, l.c tuul d.val ; <™ l'« r - J«'t as tbey stopped firing, 
itl.in it nu u hii li bullet from this ship Ktiuck him ind b 



; bullet from this aMp wtiuck him » , M uAx±\»\*t^>..»f.^ 1 

i fi^'iiK-d 1 f " 1L m% men carried him Ulow. The gaddlcr m.J llameBa^ Mat^r. Ordera 



CilESAPBAkB CiTT, Va. 

", BEIOGEMA 



urn. tn in*, ton smn ^ -, lUre Cioe \-hrngi-d from grave to | It- 1 " 011 >^»>t. -M fMauttod "in*™- 
f °, r m \^l Jm tM ° f alnw*t j -yons. JUiaa Nilly ball lovely >«"o cnnoaity tl.o WlmigingB of a th. 



5 full account !*. tl ^ ^^i^j^2S^JZ\ tilled promptly ^Ojri»3(STE«T. 
ofhi doutb, Satuiday.D^mtcr IjOpSLj^ J. HjiiWELFISi ER, 

1*2?. | proved muttnl The wootnlcd hero had Lumber,Liu,c,Sl,il,gleH, La h^mcnt 

The lawn was there to tlie more to |,|, captain aad ssld. "Klas me. I Goal, be; t.ear Stautu'.a). : landing. 

Ibatt vernal lovelincrs of tlint October II. rd,." and then died. Ilia bat word I F p wfJODWA' D 

.oniing; but tl» buudted or more. ,„ :, M y." I eoukl i^g^ JJJ ' SHnc, ilcatcr. .ltd ltaujj. ^CowBv 



^ |cn|,|e settttered orer it 



n»W wss ••!;«,'." 
. tlie The sky grew dark 
with ! rough, and I sank rj 



. j GEO. M(ELLE: i 

Tbat oigbt we asotilasea met in tho d ( ... (JchIb, Gn-vt-nei? i'n> -moos, 4c : 
co I. di of a great French abip-of-war. ami , ' CssSAFUES CiTT, Vg. 

i&£±&Lm&yi^ Kuxr-X: Sb^vs u. f ' u c. perky. 

labould^ltV^ ' 

■■ Voad batbsr go and hUs. laatead of lOyea Be la ny ,rran,-p,. arel 1 1,-d "W - . , * .... I ,"" >w - \ hen *", " mv • ■ t,,rd SA V "* *• *"*• Me Is the LEOVARD SlttCHa. 

. ■ « 1 ^rrjja,] ^t and Blacksut ith - Qoxo 



t^lie 11 



Uoghrae at me ; for when 1 oua. bear yoa er.ht into tbe eor.es "to lurts" ft'oa." Ar^ ■„ ^«K f f^ w ■ ,,, t - M1 -" ,L * **»S»j* , »* h "V''- gr-Ttei'sBliOT Sat arer'lM. ~B.' 

wWow and cliarg. on you.yoa 11 Uatlaad thoi y, ' I eagerly ,a,dslned. Xeltx lnd.lt tgj me hdhtw^ bcr, I weut chord I leaijt, a withered old wonian, gentle aa ba^ braea. All Fiiglai.l .111 



Indian. Bars." he ssld , for, Mine: Ilka 4 | " Well. 
'- big brave," 1 had dared to ta^at aim. fortueb.. w 

" wYkat's to ba rag nasas, and . hare i w»y wa boraared ober dem roatis eomlu' tit the dr, 
aiaOi lialJeiirlt < -> 1 Baked, i A b,«e «'ulcaay.tw>o.. 

YwrS^L*. l"unisllt^a ' 

»l"™^"tbe 4d« weaM.' I'll be aure to la'llaakle, kaas 
BHtdvaa.-' f ■ I »lf" I e>* here, attybo, 

Mtanj t.y lib userr of etpbtmpt, I sOrae hltchka be oo.aay t » 



V,m aw, honey, hlfniiog In 4 
m.'Bdtd, in' Jle was im car. 



bleb hutu/ a juat where the nierry little advent areas tnoum for him." Than be tail oa that 

email churchy of only eight years had stood losk- NeUon .bM he weatyvoeg, took a Tsasel 

ana. A Ire waa ing ui, into tbe bhanning lace ot Mia* from a riymanth cptala. Ha I'tad her 

de chimney. There Xelly Custia. An old htnwu oveteoat, ap for - - 
the rt.«.r, bat the the one I hat) lust 



tsnzrr. 

Msnx estate, 

Groceriea, be; Qoeo b' 
COJMOPOLtTAK n JTEL, 



druv c«.Hl. . . . 

' "IT U 1 SSfiSS "i-b«l. Uiie great window, that X hind the glaaa doors of a nuae cu|t- . ^Tut". ^t , ..t.,.- ' M. McDEV^It 

">•» thought I ud a h,.,J,e.l | ,,,*,<* ilea, boatd, .nl oelbr. ». .ntirtn. >^t<U' ^^^^^ i O>^J Trtwaarer. JDfflJf in CnrV 



•fill * " l-wi bum "mini wjtj in* ■ — v . . 

■»*• &l^tt*V*»i'™™ VmSAS^i^^ be- ^«o«epport.l.b. "* ebfldref. Jieh , J. J. Baruea, Proprietor, Kpa SraJBtt. 
, °"z uiabed. One great witidttw, that I hind the gUiaa doom of a unite 
I ««* th 

baagad the hall dour between u*, ru.lnd , |Hnshl msrstsr II make it aB the In 

iaw Ll».bop yard, aad. aa. log the bevy demoinin.' Hcaay. drit k <H> ytr mUk . 

door of Bl^r*; tJNvWsa raatcasyar, 4 nlca »o». aa 1 got* akwp; you II git leak Bora. £««?»• "i.. . ij^? .T 'Ft,! y T .t.^. 
a. tbcawbt di»l.d U»kle. film imt liftby." " T "* ~ . Iiroad r^linSjJaTS, talking u, three .ml » llbrery, that k.ag^tgo 

tipreaallly soothed by her lendemcm cnlt.red nien J i*),n,srtiiidilig onrdie.de 1 Externally, l*e thmga wore 
as and touch, I again sank to sleep, before l.im/aecDied receiving ordera. The earr.Bg*hoit«e, M.ui 

wabiwri nalil I tsard a Keimar of -A little black boy al»at.rovauje, with quarters, the VilUxi-ii, garden, even The. Lard Vetera, said to ber: <aaU 

f 'rW-aoc^le bualw., an. wens more Emakta taer. 

Iheydid to tnv youth- "SRW r"/ 1 *" T 1 ^ Ko "' Pimcttaiitg Pbymciiuu 

*" '•• " U ^ iWakaU live till you h.ve sera e .voter THOMAS TJ 




., ..,v.., and through it ( saw in iho western larlor stood Ihe very aaaader r.a.1. a signal to retreat. Nelaoa, 
tho General svilb hia cane iu his hand, globe over which I luul been nllmvcd . lllnMO , M viM ,„ „ Iad pilM | DR. L. IX SEYMC CR, 

a brown overcoat m.h to |«as my <tjiil,l»b hands in Iho Gen- victory la stake of it. When he ... .ske-t County Uerk. Cflve utl ourt-booae. 

„ i P^^^b^^mlt I . CHAS. K. MAXLf «Y, 
lawaa. Mltaui Rmy-B Bat thshaiy tbat a. aod W4 aim to to, Cotmaelor kt Law tllloa nea 
, tlie ViUcd-in garden, even Tkea Lard Krieownid to bar: ther* house, KJM ST« «. 

n.ar,,ud a. me ot . ,.,,,» la mcnt 1K >il,ii,g o„ Ian a .tr,p,d l.nkc, -w,.,la..y trie irv «t,.l O-neysuc^le bu.l,c. sr, were taaea Emsanatkere waM^ aaoce j DK U. A, SHIEI.D, 

lo toaaa, laa ptor deer ehlHI s|,i^ tebiUiag aonkrnHiln in IU leand juat al Ihey did tn 

fntrktoaed ceariy out _^ The bavmnrfiotvd at him two ftil wiaittrr; b.t ' 

the Caar.I km., it , kpF , wirh hi. cue, which nWher's drwavt 

Wanbgover T^^Ty""-'"-^ %*&^&&&f&!£ awval hero"' than Lor.l Nelwo. 



aa taeaurM etlmhtd la.Ur. 
s.ung to sad bteLed. a little , 
tela of pale blue silk fell <rr« tba font of 
.msU winilow-paa— .nd 1 w» aluoe, witb ao 
a miuuie t.f Jaeat7.lig.limc. The' coach vei 
wss roomy, with two l.igk l,*gaevUI»ll its 
.ImoatBsieoakf... monvn, hatag., I'mlfr'Nc 
log oBTtke sassm ouloesdetoMt taakloa <nt of 
the fi«.t «ae, at r*ev.aad a csiti.aa.baat. year ■• 

're?<TjKcS^ l"^'^^ ""'•r^'v'i 1 *«re ) .,|^-l^,h.li».hnrM | tu,, .i^, tr- oid „«ll- died 

mV,' tJ i5f ^l!.^ aaka^v Kivid^^ }.«! liU ll»J |W |tav Itir yo», Pa«.J t " tl em, they little drerwncd I was « eep- j A few "ear. Ufore that twuka. I had 

ut* „7~?I^i nidla aJaceai Rat, h.ad 1 aaa t ever nacet 1 Jl.nd atslaii . The Ur|s|chord Ichu. whieh alie ing over the tender want Wawaed ntenin. iwea . Sag In my native eea beaulag Uiir. 
X*±Z!.>McW,ril»<\"-r VZ;tZ**Jl&iri't£™i£i a.1 wa. lie grst.ue I had ever.een. rtea of my rea.rretted el.iWbood.- teen sttlprs .ad ►v.uleen atara. It kaa 
uX aSwj? ai^wVw .Vpl. » V»*<. bat 4. »we Oar Koa.y .^.:.,.in.kw. When Urn 



at J nea 
Qocta Stbjist. 

TAB I, ; 

Coa mclor at Liw. UtSee near Court, 
howae. h'law gt« HI. - 
0K>. at PEEht ' 
at Law aud No ary PahlW 
opp. Gout I knaaa 



Attorney .t 
( Cflve, ADM I 
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A It* rate* Mi me sbosea tee sew, 
Toward u» Oka: |n m i aw segm- aa*. 

a t&{Jt$fln ri* j ' .M >' , > " 1 ' 

Tu amiss - I seal " *~* — 

In Dm nth srtVsssdktt Insist 
roc Uas~Teiaf»t tau 6dleg Joy 

U Sk UMt OUWM/ aw" 

*ad1; 1 n In tin morning. 

And esdljr 1 Wok ml m • 
And pslieaU; up tbo rak> heights 
IU*i«iUseliT.-lo»g<Uj. 

At svs* I steel tats* MrUlfkl 

Ami u I knot! tt> pes/, 
A voice of msteklsss sesstsees ml*, 



in the retirement of the closet, 

and amid tb* hallowed Uuna of 
the aenetiia'y, then one is aa leally* 

aa the other. 
A CVietian vaomau, who attended 

a«t ~jJmS i-tjwrtj* i-oh i 





Sbgtee- 

dutin wTtb MMh » -hi? h end 
sited epirit, W|tl bar on toward 
heaven a* well aa payer. And it ia 
a preeiooe truth that, not only amid 
woman 'a donwatie drudgery, but alio 
amid all tha beetle and din of man i 
out-of-door avocations, there may ba 
that spirit at devotion to tba Master, 
which enobleeand aanctinaa tha whole, 
stamping it with the very image and 
supenmpt'ioo of heaven. And, in 
order to blue and aevo tba world, it ia 
of the highest importance to have 
Christianity that tmnslated into the 
daily life, applied to aU the detail, of 



Lataat and beat authority gi vea tha 
population of tba globe at MS0,2O0,- 
000: in America, 7irM0,«00; in En- 
rope, 287,000,000 ; in Asia, 7»8,600- 
000; in Africa, 188,000,000; ia Aoe- 
treila and Polynesia, M00,00«. Thne 

people .peek about 8,600 different Ian- 
goagee, and are tut *p into 1,000 dif- 
heut nliriotis eect*. Tlx edberenta 
of the principal religion*, wonting 
tba waott population, an supposed to 
be oeeriy thus: ' Greek Church, 69,. 
892, 700) six other Oriental Churches, 
6,500,000 ; Borne* Catholics, l»5,00O,. 
000; Prataatanta, 97,189,000; Moham- 
inedane, 160,000.000 ; Budhiata, 840, 
000-000; other Asiatic religion*, 260,- 
200,000,000; Jew*, 



Be Hspey. 

To be ao, ia the desire probably of 
ever)' being that God haa made capa- 
ble of enjoyment. It ia certainly the 
deaire of niaukiml. Everybody wants 
to be happy, and yet, probably, the 
larger portion of the human family 
fait, to » certain extent, in their 
efforts. Why ia thia ao? Ia it be- 
cause happinee. U really beyond their 
roach? or i. it that the way in which 
happineaa ia to be found la mieundor- 
.tood? I think everyone may he 
bunny even in the midat of adversity, 
if tlicy would only aeek their object 
in the right direction. One reason 
of our failure ia the lack of observa- 
tion, aa to how happineaa is to be 




■ells-lei la Bally Ufa. 

It is a great-error to regard religion 
as something distinct flora con 
duties ; as a concern for the Sail 
anil not for the week-day ; aa bs 
ing to the sanctuary, and not t 
store, the shop and the field, 
seem to be religions only at ft 
times and places, while at other 
uud places, they act aa if wholl, 
fromitheir obligations to God. 

A man who had overloaded 
horso, and wns beating him unmer- 
cifully, when reminded by." neighbor 
tliiLt 'such conduct was inconsistent 
with his religious •profession, replied 

Religion bus nothing to do with it,"— 
as though in his view, religion applied 
to the services of the Sabbath, not to 
the-oecupatione of the week; had to 
do with worship, not with any secular 
employment. 

Another man, being reproved for some 
dishonorable tranWtion in business 
i inconsistent with religion, replied. 
What has religion to Jo with busi- 
ness ?"— just as if it pertained mi 
' -ely to ourdevotionel exercises, and 
t at alt to our business transactions; 
and, as if coiiset[UCiitly, there were no; 
incongruity in one's holding bis place 
in the church, whilo he could not be, 
trusted in tl.o market. 

Convert, speaking of his supposed 
change to a friend who had been one 
of his patiently-waiting creditors, that 
friend hinted that now perhaps lie 

he propriety of paying up ^.^j,,, h „ 1( S th an 
the instant reply, don t . ft 

know about that ; religion is religion, 
and business is business," — thus over, 
looking the. fact i lint it is afrmuch a 

Eart of one's religious duty taepey b'nf 
onest debts as to pray. 
Now, it would doubtless bo pleasing 
to the great adversary of souls to !th J 
exclude religion from •»■- 
to have it restricted 
sacraments , chained, 
church and rhosltai-, 
other times and in all other |ilnccs, 
to live as they list, to slander in tho 
social circle, to loiter in the field.orlio 
and cheat and steaUn the market. 

A superstitious Gypsy mother 
Spain, said to her children, " You niui 
go and stcul, now that you have said 
your prayen." She thouglitithattlicy 
had done with religion, and religion 
had done with them, as soon as ^they 
had gone through their appointed 
forms of prayer, so that they might 
steal as they pleased, until * " 



000,000;' Pagans, 
6,000,000. 

Tha whole number of languages and 
dialects into which the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been translated is two lkun- 
dred and ffty-two. Of these,/two 
hundred and Sve are versions' pre- 
pared since the origin of Bihle Socie- 
ties, at which time the Scripttfres had 
been translated into only torty-scven 
different languages. The two great 
Uihlo societies of the world, the Brit- 
ish and foreign, and the American, 
have issued, of these, two hundred 
and forty-three. The greatest work of 
the American Bible Society has been 
the preparation of the Arable Bible, 
by the Rev. Drs. Smith, and Van 
Dyck, which will go to 150.000,000 of 
Arahic-S(«okiug people, and tho Sla- 
vonic 'and Bulgarian Testanieut,wh 
will supply 80,000,000 

Cnr»A Awake. — The plan of the 
Chinese Government which i 
hundred boys to he educated 
achusetls and Connecticut is signifi- 
cant. Its importance cannot 1* appre- 
hended, nor can its results be foretold 
even by the most gifted seer. It indi- 
cates that at lost such an impression 
has been mado on the adamantine civ- 
ideation of^centiirics, andjthat the 
traditional |«"e of a 
been so supiied that 
only to lcuru from, but to lie educated 
by "outside barliuruins." These boys 
are to bo the future rulers of I 'lima, 
as statesmen, educators, or .ni:in:i^T.- 
of industrial organizations. Wisely 
it has been decided t" educate them 
in New England families, that they 
not only learn hut lie trained. <iivat 



Taa WaouTBixaix a Ncr-Snsu — 
t a temperance meeting an honest 
German wa asked to apeak, and after 
some hesitation did so iu the foljo w log 
exhaustive manner : \ 

"I shall toU'yoa how it was. n>ot 
ray hand on my bead, vas von big- 
pain. I put mine band on my pody, and 
there vas.ootuer. Then vas very much 
pains in alt my pody. Then I pot 
mine hand In my pocket, and there 
vas nothing. Now there iah no more 
pain in my head. The pains in my 
* ' are all gone away. I pat mine 

la in my pocket, and there iah 

twenty tollars. So I shall ihtay mid 
do temperance. " Aside from the moral 
aspects of the- question, the Dutch- 
man's " experience " tells the whole 
story. 

Pais m tin LntcoLit's Si»«o».— It is 
a good one, and we wish that all 



young folks, especially the boys, would 
hoed it. Here it is :— " Don't drink ; 
don't smoke; don't chew ; don't swear ; 
don't gamble ; don't cheat. Love your 
fellowmcn, as well as God. Love vir- 
e and be happy. 

Black but Brave. — A master- 
cooper called upon o black mini in Ohio, 
and wished to purchase some stave 
timber. The black asked for -Svhut 
purpose he wanted the timber, and re- 
ceived for an answer, M I have a con- 
tract foy a thousand ichiiky barrels." 
" Well, sir," was the prompt reply, 
I have the timber for sale, and want 
money, but no man shall buy a stave 
from me lor that purpose." 

The cooper was indignant to nicet 
with such stem reproich Iromabfack,' 
and called him a " nigger." 

"That is very * — 
the other. " It is my munorcune i" 
negro ; I can't help that ; but I 
elp selling my timber to make 
whisky barrels, and I inrcin to do it" 

As Eve Or eser.— " I will tell you," 
said a gentlenlln net long since, when 
convening with a friend on tcui]sr- 
ance, " how' inncli it cost me to open 
my eyes on this subject. I 



facts constantly prove, that, then 
really more enjoyment of life, among 
the poor than tha rich! I supjiose ^ 

this arises from the fiict that poverty i^ |]ie ^,»„„ihility of those families 
oftener disciplines our minds to eon- |n wh<lln t |, e providence of God may 
tentmont with our lot. thuu w«'»n h,ring these heathen. A greutcrthan 
docs. Hence the poor mail ia oftener | the Vhj, 1Bw (loverninent is saying 

tho rich 

"wjth hia One tme secret 
oess, then, is to tie satisncd 
lot in which Providence has pliui-u u». 
So anyt the Scripture; " Iluviug tbod 
and raiment, flierewitli be content." 
So Paul learned and »^i* happy, 
contented 



the L'hiiicse Hovernment is saying 
riehumn u „,o^tliem, "Take this child, anil 
of ha|ipi- „ 0Me it for mo, and I will give thee 
"'"'.'Mthy wag.*". 



The Gospel of 

tt OKJEI W»aO EEECIICE. 

What if some robusti 
are ohvuya tlaindering out ti 
conscience censorious remurl 
otlier iswple : what if other 
narrow and sharp and strii 
their faith ; what if other 
opprcasiiwajhd rigorous; what If 
other nien^fc lean and gaunt like an 
*y a»ck>ayhat if other men nre 




„ they p 

returned for repeating their forms of 
supplication, flow opposed is guch 
conduct to the religion .'of the Bible! 
This.so far from being a religion of mere 
ceremony, confined to any partknlhif 
s*imo or place, is a matter of all 
times,- of nil places, of all occasions, 
touching man's character and re- 
lation* at every point, whether in 
the church or in the stato ; at the 
nltar, tho plough, the bench or the 
counter! tbo Divine command being, 
" Wlicthcr^p^refore, ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do " — whatsoever 
within or without the walls <a? the 



lions — "do oil to the glory of God." 
Wa are thus taught tint religion has 
ttrdo with us in aich department of 
life ; that, so far from ever sinking tho 
Christian in the farmer, the ti * 
the politician, we ihoilld be 
in everyt-hijig 
lime purpose c 
matingand controlling the whole man. 

It ii en utter mistake to aiippoae 
that we can set our supreme affeetions 
on the world in the hour of vfork;, 
and then give the heart to God, a* 
we' ought in the hour of worship 
that we can cheat onr fellow — 
daya in ' the week, and trul 
our linker on the Sabhath. A. 
watch is no time-keeper, eo religion thus 
cut, as it were, iu twain, is no religion 



r-men elk 



at all. 

Why, what ia religion hut. serving 
the iiord just aa he requires? If, then, 
the J/rd nqnlrea us to serve hint onl^r 
by faith and prayer, tlien that b the 
whole * " ' " ' ' ' 



faith and prayer, tlian that la Iba mt ^a with happineaa ; but if impure 
ol. of religion. Bat if the Lord Ze -ill be deformity 




tsaW'nail 
• lingers. Sliort _ 



, tin 



■ rapid' 

P«P" 



TrMee. 

To Ukivemsi, ScasrcaxiL— The 
timoboaored story about the Bev. 
Sidiasy Smith ia always in season. He 
used to say : * I am for all cheap lux- 
uries, eveu for animaav Now, all ani- 
mals have a passion for scratching 
their backbones; they break down 
your gate* and your palings to effect 
this. Look! then ia my universal 
eemtcher— a sharpedgsd pole, resting 
on high tad low posts, adapted to 
every heigh t, from a hone to a lamb. 
You here no idea how popular it.ie, 
I have not had a gate broken since I 
put it up, I have it in all my fields." 
./Then ia a Western story of a man 
who was. too lasy to work, and whose 
neighbors, being tired of keepiog bim, 
determined to drown him. Meeting 
the Squire, his pity was touched. " Set 
bim down," he ssid : " IU give bim a 
toad of com to keep him alive." The 
victim raised his bead from the bier: 
« Shelled, Sqein?" "No." The head 
dropped again. " Drive on, boys, 
then." , 

A citizen of Rutland. Vermont, 
standing near some platform scales, 
asked a colored individual, u Can a 
rger weigh hogs?" To which the 
bred man replied, u Put yourself on 
dem scales and see if he can t ." 



lihlly replied 



honsekcepiug 
of liquors 
until inyst 
my eyes w 
He who 
he a drunknrd. The 



bountiful, supply 
*)l]tinucd 

cume a drunkard. 77ir"» 



Tthc 



■1 too much filled 
what if there are all maimer of char- 
acters that, lack the Christian grace*, 
don anybody seeing their good works, 
Want to glorify the rather which is in 
h-avcii ? Do yeu aiippoae that when 
I see a frozen man lam warmed to 
glorify God? When 1 see men who 
profess to bo religious, but whose life 
is devoid of the spirit of true religion, 
do not I say with all my heart, •• De- 
liver me from religion, if that is relig- 
ion ? " But if I see a mail who knows 
how to do good ; if I see a man who, 
doing good does it from the love of 
hung it ; if I see a man who, when 
reviled, reviles hot again ; if I see a 
uiau who is full or gentleness and 
sweetness and hoia and faith, and 
who, when other men an alarmed, 
still goes about good, sweet, true, pure, 
loving, goutle, faithful to the end, I 
bow down at hit feet, and say, » W here 
.t you that spirit ? Your God shall 
_j my God." The gospel that we 
want today ia the gospel of sweet 
manhood. Wawent a truly " — 
ent gospel. We want a 
tmnaletod. We 
its living forma. 

Oae Urea at a Tine. 

Have yon over watched an icicle aa 
it formed*. Yon notioe how it frose 
one drop eta time, until it was a foot 
long or mat*. If the water woe clear, 
the icicle remained clear, and sparkled 
in the sun ; but if the water waa but 
slightly muddy, the icicle looked foul, 
anl itibaanty wn rr^. Jo* „ 
our chaneten are forming ; one little 
thought or feeling at a time add* ita 
influence. If each thought be pun 
ami right, the soul will be lovely and 



It leathei 
scarcely am- will power over 
But the Chinese and Jaranese 
ti actually l»k up tools with 
es, and work with them thus 
handled, while other i»K-ratioiis an' 
conducted with other instruments in 
their lunula, ^Constantinople we 
have ofuii, seen chisel. hc oVbv a h,,,g 
handle with the left hand, while the 
toes guided the cutting edge in turning 
Umilirnlformeinalntlie. Aral» braid 
roiioa with their fingers und toes, labor- 
ing iu concert. 



tiems. 

The Bible teach™ us tho best way 
of living, the noblest way of surfuring, 
and tho most comfortable way of 
dying.— fW. f t 

What does happy mean ? A li 
girl lately said it ia " to feel as if ; 
wanted to give all your things to y 
little sister." 

The poorest education thut teaches 
self-control, is better than the best 
that uegleets it. 

suppose, the right u 
of knowledge. Many men know 
great deal, and nre all the greater fools 
for what they know. There is no fool 
i great a fool aa a knowing foot. But 
i knew how to use knowledge ia 
have wisdom. 
Ho that refnen to forgi 



wS aa by faith, , 

prayer; to lire, aa he taaehe* at la h a 

• aalierly l ii|[hteoaalyi^e^ly 
present world," emid all it* 

1 



A straight Ilea is the shortest in 
moral* aa in geometry. 



who 

safety to anyone who begins to taste 
Let the, youth who stands wittl 
glass of liquor in his luuid, consider 
Which he had lienor throw away, the 
liquor or himself. 

As-i gentleman was telling his friend 
'that a mutual acquaintance was sent 
to the penitentiary for gross intoxica- 
tion, ho was asked why he did not 
bail him out » Bail bim 
replivd,'" why, you could not pump 
him out." 

' A liquor dealer at Niagara Falls, 
last week thought to innkoialiit in 
the advertising line by hiring a peri- 
patetic Hibernian to carry about the 
streeriui tmnsiinrenoy setting forth the 
goodness and abundance of liis liquors. 
A temperance party, however, char- 
tered a bov to follow with atninspar- 
ency reading: "Cursed be he that 
pilttcth the cup to his brother s lips. 
It was tho general conclusion i that the 
Imy behind was ahead of the boy in 
front. . 

Facts Coscehxiso Tobacco. — The 
ew York "Commercial Advertiser" 
furnishes the following catechetical 
statement relating to the consumption' 
bncco : 

Mr. A.', how many kinds of to- 
bacco do you rccognine in commerce 1" 
"Two; chewing and Bmoking." 
" How alsmt snuff t" 
"That's included with tho chewing 

"To what countries do wc export 

*' We send' about 25,000 hogsheads 
to Franto (u hogshead weighs from 800 
to 1600 pounds), 10,000 to S|siin, 15,000 
to Italy, 15,000 to Germany, 5,000 to 
Austria, and from 80,000 to 10,000 to 
England." 



How much tobacco do we 
ill thia country aimply for chewing ami 
snuffing?" _ z 

140,000,000 jmuiido. Tliie'at 15 
nd, would amoaiit to 



Ufa. 

A clergyman onoe nid: "When I ,J™ " 
come to die I shall have my greatest 
grief end greatest joy; my greatest 
grief that I have done so little for my 
Lord* Jesus, and my greatest joy that 
my Lord Jean* ha* done ao much for 



at the 



that ia only, the commencement of the 

' i 

how many cigare ysere 
smoked tut year ?" T* 



would despair 



Hbaveult VnroEnxflSB. — Consider a 
heavenly mind (nya Richanl Baxter) 
aa a joyful mind, thia ia the nearest ! piece. 

end the truest way to comfort ; and. try last year, $18*^224,000 worth of 
without thia you must needs bo nn- i tobacco." ... 
oomforuble. Can a man be at a tire " How much was spent for Hour, 
and not be warm? Can your heart be then ?" .^^^.i, 
in heaven ami not have .comfort? " Oh, I aoppos* about $200,000,000. 
Wbiteouid. make Sach fro«n, uncom- " Now tb'a't little $1^24,000 was 
foruhle Christiana, but living ao tar paid out for cigars only ; how much 
aa they do from heaven ? If we would ! would it he for chewing tobacco, snuff 
keep but these heart* above, what a'and ciganr , 
spring would be- within aa; and ell w A* neer m I can estimate it, about 
our g%on ba fresh and green! $250,000,000." 




of IU critic 

botlaf 
w. ,nl.' .... , 

tlioM slresdy giToa of Boccbtr, &isirgWHi, 
^w«ll Hmou. and otbors, sn> in prepanuion. 
Rsllgioos srark. at boms and sbnMd. sodal 
" soenciy In Oil. sad etasr 
dsr, sis saiong ILe topic 
which will bo IllustrsUd In the bo* mannor 
sack srusU as Darky, Hsrrk-k, Boaid, 
ion, and ..mors. Sack number of tbo ps- 
ptr will oontslntMvea or mors flatly e located 

'^Um'SlonvT densrtmont. Dr. C. S. Reun- 
ion, whose oriental skitebes hses been an 
soceptsble fesuiro of the papnr the present 
rear, will fomlsk a new sstisa o>seriptlre of 
We sad custom, in the EaU. On 1 the oooola- 
■i«n of John 8. C. Abbotts'. fae«ln*tlug " HU- 
, there ) Wrj of William the Cooqueror, 1 ' otber alntorl- 
were 1,382,246',000 Cigan need last i ml sketooss from the ass master!' pen will 

year. Tbe»flV r i«.oEc™™ 

undoubtedlv retailed at 10 cents a gf^VSaJ W~ eC?y_ CoaWbauei. »., 
I piece. So we amnked up, in thia conn- eleo be expected from ftrr. I>re *I^wadora I. 



Crras lUmlin. J. 
Bakd and W. C. 
A, U Noble. Mrs. 
Mm. at. E. Miller, Mis. M. 



ins !><■ > ■ « ekma. i»sesr <a Os sawsg, 
Is-sWmwl », I I Ckmas. 

AHtfHCAH TRACT S0C.. 1 PmMshtn. . 

ISO turn Sir ml. to far* 




Hearth and Home, 
a tfc* tender hour* of the ■pringtim*, 
' Um fmr la young, 



loan on u hoard or sheet, l»eeuusc the water only, /ireat care must be taken ; washed makes an excel lout manure for 

aiidtii r carry off all the impurities to brush thoroughly around the back M hem. 

Of theskto — |wr*niraiion, etc, whi. li teeth, %> that no iurticle» of food he ' If possible, secure a full 

■get into the bedding — and make It IrfrTn *'tttcm f a»*-f rwt cans.- their <h--- dressing Hi the morning, ev- 



The harp of Ux> earth 1* atning. 
On. «-h ur d U of children uuiifhu-r 

Ami the ru-lk- ..f lord* ..n the wine, 
A ixl one of tb* yi whisper 



PWtiiig up to Kravetr- Miic dome ; 
And It carrie- our thanks to our Kathvr, 
Kor Hi. Ideating* of Hearth and Home. 

In days that an- golden wit(i Minshinr-, 

In iiiulO* that arv rlrwy ami -we«t. 
When through the h'tig, mauled gruMea 

We wander with lin^-iiiiifr.vt ; 
Wk« the tfanlro i. emn>->n with rnaea. 

Ami the tt. M* with the .Lu-ie* an' white. 
When tlx- earth ia M fair that we fear 

To lie Miiaied Willi too modi light. 



When I rr, ... thevar M g..ld. 

Vhvu ■ ]„■ , ....ne. In pirn- ft,,,., tl„- km,- 

And (tat- lie «afe ii, ll.e r..|d, 

'ired liaod* m.,v rt-.t fn-m !»!««■ 

Under iUh that ur -..it wiili haas, 
Vmm on earth bfUtg* hwia< in bMWCB, 
Happy lioinra aiv (oar* tart praise; 
Mmor and nroet la the nriwk 

Flatting up to Ileaveii'a I. hie dome. 
Aud it carries our thank* to .sir K.itli 



be morning before In brushing, brush tn 
of the body -liMtild rjMwtt/, as hriishiug 9U(t 



ig.even if you 
obliged t<i get up earlier than you 
i- would, w» as to dreaa without 



clean water. It is bet- alter a while, to 
to life it With the chill taken off, ridge*, It' a |.iek is used, let it either night neatly upon neb; 



leways is apt, a scramble. It is a very good plan to 
the teeth in put your clothe* which you take. iff at 



NO. 3 . 

you will ho safe; and, whatever you should beworn,and if it be wet, india- 

do, never, under, any circumstance* use rubber hoots are the best thing! to wear, 

ack remedies we hear so much Uoleas you are especially delicate, 

nine cases out of ten the people you should take a hrisk walk every 

who have lined them have been made day. When it storms, you need not 

worse instead of batten It is a very stav at home, hut he lure uArotect 

-lati-.'orm^ thing to do. The men who yourself projwrly, and go out. Twenty 

have Them only want tn make money, minutes at least, should be spent in the 



that tfcey and put in they do not know what, nor 



The Royal Picture. 

The nix distinguished p'rsonnge* in 
the picture U'fure us aiv well known 
to the whole civilized world, cithVr hv 
reason of their high nink or their 
brilliant achievements in the service 

of their mpeetii 

three who arcs" 
arc the ejuperon who, at ) 
the tjiree great European countries, 
Austria, Germany, aud liussia. Ile- 
b'uid the sovereigns stand tire chief 

offlcttUa of their kiugdoma, I.'rince 
i Biuanrelt eVQerttwijr,UHinl von Heust 

of Austria, and I'rince (jortachakolf 
of Kusaia. The picture wus taken tit J 
a time during lh<' past winiiiiier, when 



or slaves who, until a few years ago, . 
could be legally held in all t«rt« of the 

Knsahui dominion. The (Emperor of 
Austria is not n man of gn'at ability, 
and sinoe his auvsion to the throne 
there have beetnK great events bi tli 
Mstorv of the Austri " 
Of the ihm> mintjten 

ehratitl is PrilKO His 
diph>inacy and astiitene* 
for him a great, mime 'u 



history of Ku 
for work is enoru 
his ailvanee4l age 

fact, all thflaa dm 

for their portion 
decreases their ni 



gdoui 

the most eel-, 
an-k, wluse! 
bavogain.-ti; 
the politSl 




Avoid draughts ad muchaa possible. 
If you are liable to( sore thmut, put 
half a tea-sis>onfu ot salt into a 
tumbler of M^ter, a d gurgle with it 
freely night and mo -niug. That will 



that in 
him~-lf 



Tliis grtat hero qf modem history 
u-iw Ix*™ in the iirfaud of Corsica, 
August 15, 1 e was educated in 

various military aSft 90H, and as soon 
as he attained his manhood, entered 
the French army, wiUi which lie served 
through the Revolution of 1792. At 
that lime he was strongly democratic 
in its views, and his brilliant conquests 
and well-planuetl canuittigns gave him 
such influence over the French people, 

l« proehnhnJil fi'rlt^Iwul 
republic, whi<h was just then 
bed. His potfev soon became 



ends, Iii IK02, he was pp- laimed en- 
sul for life, and to this .i of his 
p it'ti France owes mtadi, for he devoted 
himself to iH-rrcal interests, introduc- 
ing a new code of r.i% U bw aud orgun- 
iziiiL' K'hools and col eg** ujion a lib- 
end' basis. In 1KU: , Kngland pro- 
claimed war against him, and, in 1H04, 
he readied tlie summit of liis desires, 
ami was ennvnod in the vatliedral of 
Xotre Dame 1 of Pari*, "tlie high and 
mighty Xaioleon I, Kmperor of Um 
French." Upon tli s bold act, fol- 
lowed that succession of Kuro]«an 
wars whieh convulsed the continent un- 
til, in 1S14, i be alli-1 armies of Kurofe 



■ the Fr 



ch forces, and eriUr- 



their full sliare of the trials ,.f mortal- 1 
Sty ; and the great Knglish |)00t Eftiak9* 1 
|«tre, showiii his kimwhtlgeof hiimuii 
nature aud its temptations, when be 
wrote his famous line, 

" Uneasy Ilei lh« Ueatl that wears s crown.' ' 

Simple Liffl or Health. 

(hi rising in the morning, the first 



n| think ii 



the pillows a 
they all may I 
If you sleep 
should be 




all K 
ut ra ry. 



list a la 



tehitur him to tlielslaud of Elba. He 
Iliad, a few yean prtviouH to thi«,di- 
j vonxilhis wite, Jok>| nine, and married 
Maria I^uisa, an Austrian princess, bv 
w hom he had one son, who was born 
in 1811 and died in lis without sue- 

' I t^t H l?> / Nu [ ^.U^sti Kxraj-ed frSIIn Elba, 
ami rejoining hisCarmy in France, 
fuarehetl triuinphantlv to Paris, ■ de- 
i jswtl the king tprjifl XVIII, neorgan- 
I latl the goveniincnt, and ouce more 
pn']N»>ed to meet his "enemies, (hi 
jjime fTtli. he encountcntl the allied 
| armies once .again, and on the tield of 
| Wuterks), was entirely dc&Atod by tla- 
Kngli-b under WelliligtoiL (hi tbe 
; £u of the mine month he signed his 
'tiled alalieatioii, and (was carried as 
prisoiR-r of war to the Island SL 
| llf lena, where be died in 1821. 
| " J':,..,-!, raorr Uoji kaJf tbU worWl was Ida, 
j tte dir.1 witlnwt » rood hU own, 
t Am) l«ii..*«J fnmt IiUvneaiica 
Ml ftvt of i;r»uiMl to li« upon, 
lie fomclil iu many a thousand wscs, 

And ssnta tiuri luJf Um- ».«ld Ida. 
Ami awaWSHasn now jn yonilrrsiam. 
( au tell, ssa|ha4 what ^jj. ~ iv." 

History, 

I In order to U' capahDc of judging of 
the ptogrcssof mankind, of the growth 
of civilisation, the p^pvets fa tlie i 
future, or the needs of the present, an 
'. ncimaiutaiRX' with history is indiaL>eis»- 
. able, for hi its pages do we find re-$ 
' cortletl for as, the facts from which we ; 
! draw the conclusions that enable ua to ; 
J betwfit by the experience of jJoit gener- 
lations. Without a knowledge of the ' 
: history, not only of his own country, 
an but of all countries and all ages, no man 
is tit to deul with the (questions which 
so ' are constantly arising in national and 

I oven in local jwilitics, and this branch 

■ li - ! of education is one, which it is fortun- 
ire ately in the power of each individual 
nit to follow up for himself or herself, with- 
ia- lout the direct aid of teachers or school 
• ja-o- ' facilities, A habit of intelligent read- 
uty ing is all that is required, for 



hair 



ry d» before tjie 
l.'v.l is made Hp afresh. If on a straw 
or feather hud, it should lie thoroughly 
shaken and beaten. Once a weclcf it 
and the pillows — the 



lit knife blade 

nothing sharp. 



soft brush twice a day : onci 



.ur variable climate, warm under- 
ng is very necessary ; 



excellent and trustworthy books are 
now published, and easily attainable 
or is it that all who have the desire may, with- 
even in out much difficulty, Utome well-read 
Uliiiuer; then very thin ofifia alum Id in gcia-rnl history, tsotti ancient and 
«■ worn. Thev are a greet pioteetioa modern. In this way the ereat eventa 
•iiinst sueh iMVum-s as dysentery. ; and faiiuwis ehararu?rs of the world he- 
the in cold water, wipe, and put in the sun another name fof indigestion. " "The feet sh. mM always lie kept warm come famiJUr, and from the niisUkea 

, jm and the pillows - the cases taken off, nmn.ing, with som^sinnle t.»th ,s W : to dry. If von Uve flower U,U, the When you re.,uire metlicine, by all and dry On going *»ut, should flu- and 

should heexposed to the buii for several' dur, and again ut- night with pure wateriuwhiehthehrusl.es have l>een. means apply to a regular doctor, then ground 1* the least duiujvudui nihhwa 1 les»»m of imnu-^uite, piactnwl velue. 



lil all thcdilt iseUnse.1 ll.e action . 

t takes hut a few min- the stomael 

rin^ them thoroughly suffer from 

tn the sun another mu 



'1 



(•Ikiri warlaai, 

'MMtJWMU- 

J. #. & MAW MAU* ftif **"*»"•. j 
Tumi OHB JWLUB • T< 

nuSvAtr* rForaasan" 
leer* hamlet oaei <"*•«• dorad* 
anmfnl >'» «>rr« rouary esd '""» 
.W*. Liberal ttrml mf* offeree 
wdu mid in circuiting thin poller. 



%ye^rmm eerier ssat * p( |V£J^|^L MM 4 

Saw* to which to* MM sr* to b* 
r»f»rtWI»tiniilli. asVhse, 

J, f, g ■**«** ggg" ****** 



§*jatfr« fttiwaw. 



grot not having mom to report 
1(0 coniiswed ft* *ito*tion of thow be- 
fore him with hi* own condition in 
oarly lSfe;exfaresned hi**pprol*l|innof 
oar jitluatrul training, xml'arged the 
„ l,..iar* qcw to be **liaii.ed of tabor. 
Mr. MattlaswsaiidMr.Browii followed; 
and nil were listened to with greet in- 
terne, Mr. Outer who n called for 
licallyby hi.fonner«choolm«t«, 
<i to addre<atlieni,butnmini»r<l 
to do wmyt he Void for the 
oftheachooL 

committee left after expressing 
nroplcte xpprolavtion of all tmpC 
tteen, end their intention to 
liel supi-.rt to the Institution 
■ml tile (nuee which it represents. 



W« know that moat of oar render* 
will feel it to. 1* carnw for congrattjb . 
tion that the bat roonth of winter 1 1 
fairly pa»», and that wo ma/ now bul 
gin in earnojt our prwixtrutioii* 
fttriiig. Uince the opening weeka 
lletv.nber we have had a enntiuuat 
of severely oold ami Btormy wenth' 
which ha* broken up. to a greater i 
lea* extant, alftlie ordinary nwona • 
emnmimieation.throiigliout the ;cou 
try, awl greatly taxed the iwotiB-c*' 
the u*i|ii*, to many of whom the 
month* of sileli unusual wealla-r ns v 
have thia year had, rarniM three inontli i 
at real Mirlering and priwtlon, II ■ 
neas is more fiwrttcnt ami rid»! m 
extreme iv.iwii»,.work in more dihViil 
to get and to do, all the expense* ol 
family increase, and there are no com 
terimfniicing mlvaiilugre of any km. 
Therefore we ore»all <.r lis imlincd tp 
wrlonmi Has return of spring with real 

Srotitudc and clan our doom and wn - 
owe to the reviving »nu with a thank ■ 
fill consciousness that the. most try-in r 
month* of the year are over and d< 

with, , . 

Tut* l«, or »hoiild lie, a busy lilt* 
for all classes of working people, an I 
In ojiV Agricultural and lliiiisch.il I 
ealutnn* may ha found *ome ur '' 1 
hint* in regard to the labors pf 
farm and the bnnwlmM. Clcanin ; 



The Freedauui's Hank. 

Taxi J*>o*RT lirrninT paid at the 
Norfolk branch of thia hank amounted 
to *«,a74.72; the inter** paid for the 
year ending January let waa $ti^4!8.- 
119 ; aad the total interest [aid there 
since the Bank opened in lHtiS, has 
readied the handsoiiusom of $21,131.- 
02. Tliese are certainly inrVrrriing 
facta, .ml »|«-ak volutins, in pmi*c of 

the jk-iiositora, who have made 

facts (iow-iUe. 

' The Hampton Hlode.1*. 

Maxy months ago, it became appa- 
. rent on tlio Trustee* of the llninplo.i 
i Normal and Agricultural Institute that 
r the rapid iiK-rease of tlie school la-n- 
' duccd by the eagerness of the colored 
,lc Jor olncatkm, wouhl speedily 





for them at the outaet, the 
which we feel they aad their 
aerve. It is no •mail task 
been set before tbero.bot wa 
y will 4nd a warm 
for them, wbereb' 
raged to do their i 
run* oi honest work, to earn 
•elves and their atfcbol. Up 
deuce of the approval of the 
publicj r 

* ' ilfof the Trustees, 
H. U Auui 
Secretary and 

[We>*ke no apology foi 
large a *pacc in the columns or " The South 
era TW<«*m«n " with noUies of the {Normal 
Hcltool tsual of aingere who have so reoenU 
ly left lis, believing tlist *ll oar , reader* 
will be Interesteil to learn of UKOMnove- 
menu, of the way tbqr have acquitted 
tucinstlvea, and the reeeptioa tbey nave 
■art. Below will be found tstracU 
from WaAiugtonawt Philadrtpbiapsijer., 
where they have givm concert*] 

•mint riser arraaaAacx 

On Tbunllay, the 13lh, the' Hampton 
Ntmii'itte starust for \Va»biiigti>n ( where 
Uiey gave their finiL concert, rorlaaveral 
,!„,, pn-vi.H.s there leal Ish-.i seme . „ iw- 
,„.',,[ ihruiiglmat ll.f sclaiol. over Ihc ,1c- 
|»nurc of • onr singers," iumI altlnaigh III 

skin »rrv nnpr.,| n-. ttn-.v slarteilorfi 

go,«l siarits, f„Uow«l by the ebeei* eftlie 

« us. A eomlbrtable trip op the .Bky 

mot s short rale to Washington brought 
II to their Journey Vend, nml Ihey were 
, eumfintably settled at fht Howard 
^...versjty, where they have been llespl- 
tabfv isjoertaimsl. Satimluy moniing they 



•■ I Ifyo«iaaM«itblsUa. lti.. .iU. iU 

ZS£JSS^ tZiaitl* to* par.- . burdea«.me and unjust tax, 1 will ad.lae 

"TnTSS »ooe.orU,, thiaa. ta U» e^ituenu to go to M.rylaml. where 

,-rt wen the "rWdlsr;s fwrnl,- a dsieas ■ ' ^ Viamm IhU bill 

i^.'^l^'o^o^rlefLa- ami [5 uThsve the 5d one « It now ia, and 
-ifaK^-i^SSiS * *UU wiU reap, much l«ger 
IK'^wsa wuraiiy saareaf; " Dsr My Little Bout 
uw to Bhias,' 1 aad " Who'Dil 
icborusor iiie last pices, ss 
tie, othera, sITeraed Ss rkb s lis 
cos s* we have often ustonsd to. 
..Jieel laaltiniwr S»T lavtdksis con 
with ether troupes, we wguht »!"'»»;*'' 
enjoy MOM set to music executed tee vinces 
wei u, year. StfO, Mrs. ToJIops pialseJ oa- 
" while nuUn« at nearly ••erythme 
IK will miss s (mat 'lea! If they 
theuiwlvea of lie, last opportunity, 
- at, of neariua tbis troupe 
notlilnir of tfM fsot Hist 
• - - 'ii ens of tus 
Militating UM 
■ ia llieir una 
<« lime, skill, 
' Tut, while 



_ s* least, of bearii 

everyisw wfu, pi 
bmS ueaerviiut institutieiu f< 
fresojaen, Cousirterinir Uwt 
appesranee lo pulsic, their co 
aad lasto la sxseutiim are truly 
their nueilx™. sad the manner lo wUrh lUft 
parts are bakuieed, enable Uiem to render tlietr 
Jnoe.u« In s more reUhmuttorj roanuer Uisu U 
posalble with a ■nuuler nwipe. 

(From toe lUiijuwIetptile " BuUeils," Feb. «. IS711 
The traasplaatatloa of the Southern piaiits- 
tkss setup. Into tits field, of Sertliera muHtc 
•eetna to promise a ptmperoua xrowlh. TIs) 
™.i-ru,of U»»lskOuseV*yrti>eoi..r Nsah- 
ville were very MiceesMOtl all ihnniKl' tie Nortli, 
f.n- lMmi.leaeselliwiaaynrBamrmran itutitutioii 
that ,le«rvwl and ne«Uo lieljv Uiey pive tin, 
nubile a new miuieal senestpm. Tim AXnnut 



aa much. That peiee doe* sot pey.Ma> 
cost of raising them ami large i)nentitn» 
sr. e ll in tb. liarslseftric |daal. r. I 



Ititetlwerectionofiiewbitildiiiga, 
id tlie ilm»|iectcil nish of apiaicnuts 
iradrtiisainnnttheiieginnisnxofthcpre- 
_*lt tiirni, mode delay sssnu altnoat cri in- 
itial. Astheschonl settleil intosha|s?, It 
wasfoiind that the special neeil was lorn 
chn|«-l, dining rooin.nml Jtirls' dorinj. 
ton, IP lie uiulcr tho same nsif, and 
pniivii eiui-ommotlation for SDO laairil- 
ers, ai d the Han* for a aditablo hail* 
tlnwc ptirjesjca having Isjen 
,tli« exwnse of erection was 
.1 at alaiut *75,0<a). To whom 
i to kaik for *nch a sum aa 
this! How, when ami where were 
gather it, so that tho' boun- 
i is n is result might j not Iw too long 
dcfcrnsl, we're rmt-stlnns, which stareil 
a* in the face, ami drove in 
finally to the conclusion u|sm wlncli 
we are now about to act, and of which 
wc ilesire to sny soiiielhing to the 
I'rieiiilH of tlw llallljiloti Sclusil. En- 
counigiil by tne wince and cx|. ri. n.e 
of other*, and tirade Isold by faith, 
have orgunixed (win among 



ewell aa in, at thi* aensoii, ami no fun I 
or garden is so small but that an earl r 
crop may la3 got from it by good niai , 
ageiiseiit ami forelmndesliuveV There 
an* law faults more dniigcrwlw tha I 
pmcrastinntion, and if we put off be- 
ginning our work In the spring it wi 1 
gut so for ahead of u* that we slmll lint 
overtake it through the year, but sha I 

drag on in a ehiftleaa fashion, d g 

tosiii'v what ought to have lieeii doi 
day Inrforo yeatonUy^uiitil we have ' 
appreciate tin) fact tliat lost time 
never found again. The new-brim ' 
tivity of tlw natural world might 
inspire u* too, with new energy, • 
wa should throw off the akiepine 
winter a* the tree* and plants time 
off the bands of frost, and like thci 
too wo alioUM Ik alilo in good 
to show the fruit of our timely In! 
so that in August we tuny not liavo 
regret tlie neglected duties of March, 

Urn" Jtetlicaua Chapel at Uainnton werie 
highly favored tho hut Sablialli ill 
February. In the morning, tluiC nolilo 
Apoet lo of Teinisirnnco, Rev. Dr. Cliiclt- 
erltig of WoahTngton, preached an et- 
" ait aefmon on the iiro|s?r care " 
hoily, taking for hi* text, 1 C 
: 27 — " I keep under my body." 1 
regret that, aa the paper is now ready 




_ xketch «f th* 
merit* "demaml. It 
■erijitura r|g9abioii*, so 
nluxilofal illiistrntiojis, t 
iug hits agaiuat tlie evils result 
front tlw want of jtroper dress, ventila- 
tion and clMnltnees, and from indnl- 
gence in na'rcotira and intoxicating 
drinks ; an titrcitile in reasons for pre- 
senting tlw hotly a living sncritieo to 
(Joil.ae lo lie admirably littul fin- good. 

•In the evening we were highly grtup- 
rlot) also, in hearing Kcv. Mr. Torttr 
of Lexington, Mass., disconnw njsm 
l'*le*tine,the hrml of tlw Bible, where, 
in bis travel*, he had gathered many 
incident* illustrating and eonlnning 
the sacred record. The address wax a 
very lw|i|iy one, of clmniiing fiwliiieaa, 
serving to nuickcll an intereatin timl'i 

Word, and deep 

its j.ree ions truQ 

Ox Friday, Feh. 7th, an Invcmijit. 
tinw Committee of tho Ilotisoof l)o». 



rabbr,'who. are now alaiiit to make 
' tbcjr ,Wh<< lieforo the public aa Tn« 
s-ffl AMiTex Stuiirmts, and in Uw uanw 
of thoir school aisd their people, to do 
their utmcat to bring hack to us the 
money which hi eoWreatly receded. 
They will apjaxtr in New York and 
Brooklyn,*! Steinwayllloll, Aiiailcmy 
of Music, and at other plnceytn lie 
advertised in the CityS«rsa*v They 
i from New York to Itoston, and 
i-as ia in store forfbem, will ultim- 
ately tc*t tiw reaourcea of the Biiropean 
continent All who have tieanl them, 
that their music baa an lotruv 
o and power wliieh can scarcely 
attract attention and draw 
prolituble siidioncea, for the training 
which they have received, line devcl- 
o[<«l and harmonized their voice* with- 
out detracting from tlw originality, 
which is tleiir chief charm. Their 
lis-tion of songs ami "aptritual*" 
vtwy large, and ha* grown in a 
ion* fashion from the old asaocja- 
lions ami vivid recollection* of the 
singers. One hy one now treasure* 
have in-cn added, here a quaint hymn, 
improvised in some monwnt of supreme, 
ioy or danger, and caught up by atmie 
listening child; there, * resonant 
chords, whoee wild strength baa been 
echoed latck from the wall* of toreh- 
lit cibi'na, ami the atillneaa of iuilf- 
trotjieol forest*. " I'm weary ; good, 
nighi good-night," wa* brought to us 
by one of our boy* who lijlla very 
simply hi* own remembrance of it : 
» Th » waa « rat aung," he inya, " by * 
maii.1 who, during the war, ran away 
and left two children ; Soon afterward . 
ho rekun»yifortJhem,,nd M he cre-ed ; 
tlw ereck which hty'iu his path, he „, i,^^ j„.„ 



I rtlusArsal in I.iueolii Hall, slid from 
there went to the White Hi 
interview with- the President liml I 
nmged. Tliey were inln 
Howard, ami alU-r having sung ae«or»l uf 
their l.vmns, (Ice. ArrostroiiK ina.leia short 

•Mill, ill tlie irs.M.1 which, lie 

to i tic President, as oihi who km 
camplis* was, for sympathy rt#rourjllajn|i 
UMi Isiy* who have Is-cii livinj; in tent 
during the winter. The I'l.^cli nt s. ciu^l 
mecli ieteristtisl slid liuitlc tin- fulhiwillg 
s[s c, !, to the students: . 

ra*sinr*T'« sfkrcu. 
» It i. a privilege for me to lic*r yoi 
sing, slid 1 aul grateful for this visit. I III 
object von hsJrt' in view Is excel!unt, no 
only goisl for pur Ireople, hut for all Us 
itenplv. the iialiini at large The cdiicatUs 

,.„, aim al, will lit von for the dull •■ 

"rrstsjit.1 hiliUes of eitiiein, for all tlie work 
,f life, j • i \ 

ah vou abimdaitt suwess wacrevi 
anii success to Ihtiseyoil repn si l 
degree of kiiowk-dge 

. 

gh the evciiiui; «as nnj,i a-aut 
Itsstlllg tea *•'!' lilbsl lu> se ami 

aattve au.llcit.e. The 'Mijk- 
Whltolloraos," " in Heareh t,r Li icrly." 
nil want to see Jesus, go in i e Wit- 
si* and •rThc SoldterV Kar^-well," 
■rprtoil with rounds of spplauW,and 
they wdre obligisl to n-|teatlh, 
' ily remarkshle that - 



' cobwed Kinirer*. 
-r, iiwii tlto Nortnal*clMK.l 
a Ctsieert st lforticul- 



My |»,.plei,re red goingto sulmnt l-.ihi* 
iniqultoas tax, andlf you hnpoae it, there 
will be • worse war than a war of word*. 
Why will you out send tbia bill back to the 
committee! 1 A re you afraid to trust H U> an 
!,,votigal...o> This bill calls for ti*a*t 
inioad or Uesh an. I the hurt drop of blood, 
aisl 1 tell yon, sir, we went stand it We 
are deU-rniimsl to tight this bill from "July 
u, a turnip pstclc" We have aa much 
•• gaa" a. Oie iiwuntoio men, eud mtcnoMo 
use it 

Mr Carter coradiaied with some miner 
severe anlinailversioa* on the Ulilwrality, 
a. he lenneil it, of the mountain saen. ami 
hoped tlie House would distal** the bill. ! 

The pending question, being to recon* 
eider, wa* then put and rejected, j 

•J elhod I st Protestaat fhorrh, Jlorfolk , 
Virginia. 

The mcmliem of this church, whore 
clturch building, erected on Scott street In 
lltnfi wati dtsttniyed bv fire in Dweml-cr. 
lHTi, have alrea.lv rebtylt tlie cdluc* in 
brick, with haaerncllt and galleries. The 
work is so far completed that they aow oc- 
cupy the Iwsemciit for service*. The tli 

.isions of the new laul'lin- arc .11", f.-' 

by 40 feet wide, and when finished it 
wilfcost about «S,IHH>. The Trustees and 
oflil ors return thanks to the good |»s,ple of 
Norfolk and vicinity 



Koiag up, *ad other' .uiproveioeut* ore 
ta-itig sdvsjiceiL J I * 

llur |,,litiial.ia»lliionises|weiall> tf-rl. 
Both parties and both race, are well Sep 
resented in tlie city goverament, and iwe 
claim a local admiaUtralioa that la b*al 
to the emmtry sad free from taint The 
pateiotism of the whole p»pte ia grbwfct 



remutata .isd. I«U» njtjtojra^ JHX,,^ of ^ bj . whwH . u , 



Um n-al "W iilanUtJi 

si»l tike fimg ** Uw ( rf!HiUt.<>ii ynKyr-mx^i 

irw in, ur lie* l*i .ioy \Aiync*l plwiwwwwwo, tliat 
, rrun-istittoil by io Iswiiiiitat >tr ariiitf?*rT «y»- 
irU. Til* in-UUiiMt r,f lire ninaiic eU»U the ri.ylliin 
r tint meb-iiu». At} lw put in print, butibey 
(Milti rOJtl f^l t» I» «mii-n'Ut-(«W>rii«-T*ry 
.-lu wiuk in llit! xlyle tl»:»t i- given will. Il» 
tniiMt iiMui^imim. uml ti.lrIityl.yUhO lUmp~ 

HI WtLjrrlS.. Til* WU-ltl, tltp wfkl, tit. «Nt> 

_.Hi!l C eVun illJ. i. Utc Afri™. ituturo itw-ui U. 
be all w,ir«-wut»-<lj iii Om i-»ifi» Uiey nint*.. . >'» 
"Wiu ixirtnty Ute *flbct "f mieb mmg* m 
,.1 Asiiv-," SuriiiB I»v», Swwt flmr- 
!h.,K> n.v M..tl.er will l« Tberc," 

^.ulffwii 



ton,-," ;ii«] nevenU liUicn. jTi, . 
. ■ K M-yeflarer e*er lie-nl tliow taufft^ Im 
Id luttit ii»ttx-l»crtl Um-iu into bi» 
h a rtmu-irr and niinw utrir ' 
s , h. mi s, in hi» AfriftiiMv* 

rxl.tf live* Wild .titH. xailb II. 



Itfi-jill, lllHHt lall wf Afrii 
imiirt'-vt very ruii^uluriy MrJ 
Ll.v <;ir th.it !».* I*" " ni« 
tb« Hetitimtiital intiKic »t tl 



^tnyi on £L*tm*l 

' [Tbt* twoVoUowifjy letter- art- flratB nu- 
l--nr 1 '..mi.-i.U of Public ^ImkiLi im 
pi.ut. tvnl tfiwtw Ute roud work that 
tea is doltiff. ItsUi of ' 
*. le «*• oijmnivnk»Uona we q 
era men, by Urth aad * m 



Gks. 8. C. 

NoaMAL. SCU«CL. 

Dear Sir,— It atfbnls em itttjc 
to Itear teatuwoy to tiW worth 
enoy of the teaclw-ra gtradtiatul at 



liuiliUtiR, a« well aa tlieom*»iti*tr.i 

ha* btta erec-Utl. iU>ain-* na to nay tliat n» 
tliey arv aimioiiH to ]»v otf llnir $l ; i«m 




Bahk. 



WIlmlBstoB Letter. \ 

WlLxmo-roif, Feb. SSrt 1«3- 
J)ear WoH man,— lluw unfortniale P»r 
all wlioulsatKl U-at;ht:ni tliat Wt&UfgtA*'* 
Kitthilay w'tde* <m Hatunlay Uii* year. 
Our ImliiUjH are not 



> be tkfruuileil 



troL A»eo „ 
Hiiiierinlemlewt of Uk-ae counties, onti>j of 
them liave been and twe now cmulm mi) fin. 
der my .n|>ervi»joa, at.1 1 have uuifonhly 
foond them i^arktibly Uioroti»ef> ia al' 
iKVaocbea nrtiuirol tii be Uivadtt ia Hue 
lit- school* or thia "ink. A» *.&nm* 
tiling tliey difulay in Ute ilW-harge of Ufcir 
iliiCit-s 1 1 tat Clin an<l energy which Itear tha 
hnjjnwM of the uwUlutkHi froaa whtrch tkey 
come. Tlieir coixiuvct haa always been jija- 
cto i.ti<>ii»ble{ aittl the moral ami intei^c- 
tual inljUiunoe tltey exert upon tueir rice 
c-.ttniol Ik- etiLim-iU-il. I have only to 4.U 
lhat from my oltleial coniiectiou with the 
gnulnate* of the Haiu|>ton Normal [Sebdol, 
" re that iii-rtitntion in iloiiuf a w*rk 
nu>nit, mx iiiJ, ami intclieeUial clcva- 
Jie c.il- >rx .1 i-BCc in the Sooth, wniaied 
cnWriiri*;, tietiular or nd.jp oil., uf 
any Knuwl^lge. 

WTTnavltl-r, Va-, Joa, 18, 18t3. 
(J«». P. «.'. AaMsraoSo: , ! 
fMir .Sir,— Tours of Jan. 3.1 only i 
tuin.1 UtU moruiiiis. Iu reply to 



rl liaveany knowledge. 
1 very truly yomv. 



origin, ami Ibry 



!rr,''«v .'T 



ever aiijiearttl lM-f.nu m nn«li- 
cmc, should have Im-vii no free fr-.m <w- 
fright alid cniMrfassiiu-id, nfld the n-rffct 
tiim- Mt* v kept wiUio.il the aid of :.n in- 
<riuii.ni, s|»ol(e well for the pMaU% tli*-y 
hatl reeiivwl. ( In every way, they ra vie an 
exeellettt W*fpnmit(', and there in 
muioii !to hojw for tltefr sin 
A rm-.tn'"K «jmI flen, Howard 
few wojil* at tjic clow or the wuittft, 
were ett^hitHiiuttiealli' eh 

On Mewlay moniiii" the S^twieiit-s went 
to the Capitrd, aud lmviii K visitel the 
HotiM- mid the Semite, climl^l ii|. i 
(lone, aUl then -aiig - The Chnirh olt<]oi.; 
the effect waa wonderful, 

ronj{tiis into the rotunda to liaten 
them the heartieitt ap^lnnae. 
were new to the ohl ruft>;r-. 
, tlirew tlK-m track Rlorioii-ly, and 
to ring triumi 

balhk i 

The llamnton Stodeata are to gibe two 
ore i.iB*-rt» in WaaliinKttm and tlten 
Tor I'hiuttlelphia, reaching -Sew 
York tiw .lh of March. 

Vl 

[>rowi t h* WtMhlnjrtot. " t , iV n « . " lk IWl] 
ip ton HtmU.it i nainr >ait iii*jb t to 
boiua, autl nuvd- an iro^raatdjia Uw 
M^^aitaltt^ Tli 
t\ "Umii! Hail! lUHI" ***** 
thirty vo-een, awl uiittlc the tiall 
in>jittl,"<rr Milk-white 
rd, wikl im|tnrxi-.tUHL, 
r a niiM-tcal -i-H. 
,» Swell High 11m- 
vartety. It 



atiiitfliU Atwwnruniir*- l.'iw,r„ 
i,h.<*.Ver7*id^int( and novel i 

There iuja wi littlivUlual voice* 
HaiHutoft Nincent th»t' avru rrtril 
Tl.,- l..tx-M an- Um l«i»t. But tl 
M i.VeomWn:ili.-i i> rtinpilarly pk-tv-ii 

Hi',,. . al< ,,„t 1h: ds-.i'v ,. \ «. ' 

in to IM irlven *— Krkluy evenlnj', aittl a wtw — 
Satnnlity afU-riMKrtt. at lire mim. i'l»ee. Tlw 
are Itoj-iiiK In niirie imHtoy to aid the 
■ id at TUuiiiUnt, of which Uiey *n 
ii*™nriir!-bti<>it« of wh.b are m 



to the brecxo along tli 

inch t»r j |,. llllv a) „] tjl thittk of the changer* that | 
"''"^Jjkitc come to the city since the Bag came 
I l ^niwck to town eight year* ago tonlay. 
- -irt..! Since tlien it haa waved over none but' 
I frecmcit, and UmIkv it »mi)e» ii.M»n a 
| ha|r|ry, liKliintriomi awl pntgn-aaive jreo.i.c 
The hitteniena <»f tiro irast ht very mitcli 
! forgotten, and- an era of harmony aim 
'general good fe«ling aeemi to prevail 
j Many pmjtscta fi- 



rs of ituiuirti-M ah to tlw general chajracter. 
ling ! of tin- colored U-acl» n» cm|>luyetl to 




.11 tliat puuty ls,y. live in 
tusiiv airli, io oner, 1 1 

inn,,,, (■riiH-risd of the ■das*, 
nie. tls-m. w*. . ,pills,« ..klk r In 



sitae urn Its* devoted hinwelt to 
of the eunuwlpaled slaeea. 



Under a' moUoo liy Mr. Hiddleharger, 
Wraloeaday ancmooii, Jsa. S*l, to nss,a- 
sUlcr tint vole In » Licit llic House ha.1 Just 
nrfiimsl lo dismis* the. pearling trtster hill. 
Mr I". J. Carter, an aide colored ineuiher 
frnra Northampton, obtained the floors 
said, Mr. Speaker, we • oystennen " have 
■ lotto cverrtblag we could to getoornp^iU 
in this bill, sot! they have laeli refused 
We have petitioned, wo have implored, 
have liepyeil our ri«ll 



nthis!lotisc;t>al 
r plcsdiajts have las-n disrcganled, and 



ent of the people are he- 
disciisstsl. * Much is now saitl alsmt 
Uie ,i.»l „r cotton faatorics in litis st..|i„u. 
Thcv would tvrlailily lie a great S'l' — in- 
to this region, for the cotton is very con- 
venient, na it is always found 1* large 
ollautilies hem la tlie city awaiting ship 
mi iu. North, and tiscro la an alsanlsucc 
of lal-or at present poorly paid. Most, if 
not all tlie cotton factories of tlie South 
■ay welL Tlie largest in the state is iu 
tlkliloooi! County. It ooataina one hun- 
tlrett and tweatyssix looms' awl 1 employs 
sixty hands, ami mokes six thousand yards 
of cloth iter da/. The workmen are .11 
white. If a mill should la- built here it is 
utohable that colored labor would Is, used. 

Wc are soon to brave a now Savings 
Bonk, and el-Mayor Martin will lie the 
' lent, Thia bauk will loan money to 
woo need it most. For instance, if 
n save money enough td buy - 
I by using the bank, ween U 
baa been bought the Kink will lend 
him enough money to build a small house. 

It is unit* likely that thie bank will 
hare a laam* at I.umherton and perhaps 
other plaoos ia the state. K ... 

The recent estaUndiraeut of city Schools 
ia one of th. tlung. upon which Wilmmg- 
ton sbeuld be eoagratuUted. I lwbev, 
no other city In tlie state its* a sysU-nJ ol 
city *chools. It is propoaeil 
property holdem per ceat 



, who have liven pupils ia the Ii 
Normal and Agricultural Itutitate,! 
me to answer as i follows: 
I cuaaot from memory **J (« 
which of these ; teacocn were full grot 

I may not Is, nhlo to mention hy 
i all wiio have been at your csilleje, 
or Public School system lm* beeuTiu 
stion three year*, ami besides I do aVit 
:ys kiuiw from what tnstitatiuoi a 
teacher lias graduated. 

Frtau memory, I would aaythatj 
every iomtancr, theee coloreil teadHtm ' 
have hail the advantage of a course in y<| 
college have stood , better fxamibatioj 
atal tnaile better teachem than' any " 



L. Prjtif, from your inUrtutc, are the v 
best colons I teachem we hate ever ha.L[ 

S. James Kicks, who t 
jnvrt of tlie year and is i 



we have been ovcrri.ldcu by force iu what- 
ever amendments have Itccn promised by no other city 
those who understood the oyster question, city school*. -- v ,.-. 
f uTright. Sve men lmmpl»l on, Lur very pro,s-ty holdem »i per cent on the ,a»- 
breadUtaken from us by this onerous taa- ,.lr<-d dolUrs for these schools. »n I the} 
atlon I sir, am a pricUcal oyslennan. j wdl also receive the same unouat from 
ami know the labor aad hardships of that 1 the couuty tax 
life. We have to lace the cold blasts of There - 
the western winds and the driving spray 



down the Itouaa. 11 s 



i have to tax the 



song in a whisper to the friends that i Us, aafirrslraaalasnal 

he feft standiSg on the other: side I j &&*tt^o^»~4*»* ISSrS lt yoa tax' one tax the other, 
have never heard of him * tioc, but a* ^**f5 T .. 1 -Zpa-r. , t arkm , oyster*, ir jou ma one rax 

wo atootl on the bonk be tor* my hand I i*»d In^Hcsl. roraV* •• Th? .Jw seal ; t ou **» Uiey Ml Wloiig W theMate. In 
~.IJ « I'm .nr.. aj.il ttielit " ' lbs •• tlrest Ollllii -op M.wiiitf." l>s last ] questions that I did not comprehend, Mr 



liy such imtuml eliannels as the*e 
,g> have coino .to us, and w- 



foam to cnalde us to sustain 
our ramiliea antl ourown lives. The peo- 
ple I represent are as )sitriotki aa those 
rrora tli* vallej-s and mountains, even Mr. 
Sinai itseiri they foughlylicd and Weil for 
their country in the late w*r,aud now you 
propose to cninh them down with your 
onerous taxations. You have a*, much 
right to tax the Isrtls In Shenandoah autl 
Faoole^cottntica 



, . .™ aitsird^ils ksad. m< Tlio wsvls ar«]»a'erde i v '^f ~^^i, those intelligent gentlenicn 
«nd !^„» 1 a,l u o^. 1 ^^oJ ^^•»|5r^3!- w i,!who did. ' I followed tliat party which 
the |»iUt«s-wWl^*b< ^»d* was ~ ^ ^ lMemlU , )f the statt. 

r; when the bond-holders swarmed 
tbi* Capitol luht session like Jot-lma 



tlutt many of them Imve *ornta *U*rj* or j ^jhiiolh. ^^>^^ffJZ baiketl to 

spicial interpretation winch groatlv ! "4j^K«ear.Wrr^in, e.»-.alt. These Yea, sir; 

eiiliancea their effect M Iliunmcnng ' w bo ntJad to hear Utew, wonderful wssiistcm .round tli 

tclU in rtrange alternatiorjj of mourtl- haw, raW a tar. ela.i«, sad <sv*Wi m- ,„,, , lU . 

tcaalat ...dtl.tll wallltio i chorus the ' trsjea tl»aualv«lH;.tte..l.. a e. .. lhat u .. 



number of private schools 
in the city ami a large number or children 
of the sehoal age In . |irora^rtion Uythe 
populaUon. There 



PT5jl3(f.v4M i» T the 'vVillUton 
eoloretl school . 

The four-months whools ia the county 
are altout closing. It ia quite the fashion 
to have a puhlio dlnncr on tlie day "f ex. 
omination and to gather in the |ic/ipkl ft 



plc enfmnchiaed^uat: etlucate them. 



•inland 



cedktat teacher. 

71 All these teachers avat 
in gootl moral charactera. 
k. I am sure from, the experience of C 
past that the teachem coming from Hati 

toexercise a most healthy ihflu 
in the etliieatioo of theettlorisl race in 1 
ginia. Virglnlaiwith all bee colored | 
" ichiaedrvaui 

ality Mum llOraptun Normal 
' Besiasittully, 

i Jas. D. TaoMA*^ 
C; *Hp>. n*. reiw^ a'ls*. o 

BAHtmrx, Vs., Van, IS, 18^8. 
TVar Tenbker,— Jityqier r»s|u 
you this r 
py to " 
tin- 

benelit and wctiarc uf the institl 
(Jtsl being my hellatr, I intend to do 
. Since I left the institution I have 
working very Irani for the ehtvaUuai of my 
Iteople ; anil since I have Iwen u aciii " 
have been treated aa ; well *s one coidd 
to be to au.l, both t,y scholni 

'"^The peoph) are, for the - most part, 
pour coralitiea, bat then 




around to particiraat* in these fist- 
tivitic*. rtoilertlrjies.the pcoiile of laith 
races sit down to the same tabic on 
these mrasions. We rsop* to make tbcm , 

very useful in |iromoUug the cauSe of sustaut , lhertascl.es tjiel re 
tsluVatioii. - ' ' 

We have lately received a visit from 
lice. I". A. stolicl. Stale Mine Agent. 
Tbla geutlcraan has visltctl eigltty-six 
counties of the statu during the ten months 
he has been engaged in the work. He — 



intr aolo and dull, wailingiclioni* tlie 
.tore ef tlieCWinxion,- Jj 
it* mournful minom tin, 
impress of it* Origin. u 1 
sool goin' to shine, shii 
that joy of ansurcd redemrjtion which 




difaCMmlhuitsessuMiliKeJosiiua ne na* taajn w.attips, v",,~ — - 
„. army "round toe gates of Jericho, lii.lei.isl to very attentively by the colore.1 
•• oystennen " stood by them and |s o|,lc hem. An elfort ia ^ hiiig m*le to 



' going back < 

vcrv life hlmal. | seirvery strongl 

I There »m some gentlemen here who , treatment of tin 
thuik fhev know all als.ut the ovstcr. Now, j to me, " I tell < 



,f oasurtsi redemption which vaaerts of iota, lnusre.tl.ut iraas« vastsHsta.. , , Lrto-u . few ficta that imrnancati to Ibrget that the black 
seldom granted lo a peo|>le Tim Hi* phra. on Us. imtAetwss, « »• Win. t t»V»won a Jeremiah or a has Yighta." 

..J It t^m >t,.U>a V,a<t,,in,WkI null I l "f"-"i'™ ""•* ;*"■»'.. ,"7.,.' . . . . a to* I ! I a, ..-..-,„,, l» intxstvalt 



1th Itihlen, Mr. Stro- 
tthenier, cxiireaae*! him- 
ln refanl to the l»ro|ier 
■olond people. IU itaid 

■ people that they aeem 
, is free and 



ueation is worthy of ptahw*. ISoine of the 
larg«T acltoUira hiv« tjo stay from rtdi*»l 
■ - mid very often Utree *-■■ ' 

They ahow that they value the privilege 

-* * them by their groat C'rtra- 

' e tin* their hat^s. 
who are tbc BMwt 
moist caj*cr, and 




brgtnnhg 
wlutmtioa, and are 
to school *n great 
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.> in the city , .. 
taut week tlie in which our friend, eon see how fast loe 
liulc ehutlren are pritgreaaing. 

I <crJ prowd takoowlhat Ft_ 
thing m the way of eallgfatening those who 
have been so long ia ignorance. ■ j I 
llopiog that you may be plsaae.1 with 
at I hav A~ 




Ilnnler. 



Or»ndf*tb«r ■ B»rn. 



Sometime* he tu called " Ilusyir.-l," ■ 

.lull that was ,,fU-r hUc.inraet«fcr. ilf ..B r 

n.lon'i»mir™*ml»rn«r«»wlfall»r-»l*ri.. thro,,, l^ame ki...wii, awl Ik U'Hiin to hi- starvation. Neither of these 'I Ik 

1 ],. * inbrl..,,,,!.! ..».»W ,.„uM have known -ur old Men. I. thinking it over (as he must have done), 

Biirely niiuiv ph-a-.uit rli% inca would have and nttKSuUiug the mi j nihility of ac- 

„_ .commemorated hit brave deeds. A- a complying ]..* pur-po*- after hi- usual 

"^rtS^rart^S ° f ^ ' I-m>.v. ■« waa externally, far from attract- IM,*.. I* planned „,jjth«r w • - ..,r. 

V, •„;.. n„ -,.n.ln. m tl.M»Kh the crack ive ; a ridge of nana- hair stood up about ntclj tore n |mee ft. no the h. man a .Irens. 

Jmmm, hia throat, grizzly an.l slitf. often making An «»« afterwards told us, she cm 



** m, .1 all tlto duat inl 
How wo i-Uv.M hlds-and-aM 
WlH-rrvf r a riiiM roilW t. 



hia throat, grizzly 
)u«ht 

nl depth and 



laugh at hia grotesque apitcamncv, hut 
Ik had a thoughtful, serious air, and an 
eye of unusual ■' 
of the tlfiglllK)! 

if Hob*! 



ly criticised the 



.-.up|mMiig he was aliout to de- 



vour them )»<lh, 1ml Ntj.Mcnlv hiking in- 
to hia wonderrul even, she felt iiHfur.il nearly equal, hi 
that he would 



hey have a new one, King Lun- observed these birds has noticed a fleshy 
t spot on the front part of tie head, at the 
ngmgo is beautiful, and the old root of the beak. In some it ia of a dear 
very pretty. Those who read white, in others, of a bright, crim-ion eolor. 
ting letter from Hawaii i The lalU-r are the birds originally the 

f fire. The acquisition of it 

1 with the name of Mani, a 
isge of ancient history. 



Brut Mani. 

... There were alto tli 
. Mani-mua, Mani-hopc, i 
Mani-kii-kii (Mani first, Mani ncx.1, i 
Mani Isg-U-llied). 




hare some more. 

A TRADITION OF THE BHS. 
The days at the Hawaiian Islands 



the various causes of disease in schools. 
Lack of Ventilation in the school-rooms, 
lack of proper exercise, over-study and 
uncomfortable Heats arc the causes first 
to lie mention.*!. School scaUishoiild 
i high for the child' 



the 



tibia. 



desk b) 

CXefully suited to the seat in height, 
haven Optic's Maoazisr, |xibished by 
Let? and Sbc|ianl, Itoston, is another of 
the charming monthlies dcroted to the 



El-jab Kellojtg, "The Turning of the 
i very interesting de- 
on of the process of making *Uc! 
we shall tr 

.1 lie very ridiculous jf agood- 
niee-r.- ling bpj in the high 
ing asked what made bis knifs 
Id have to stick his thumb into 
bis mouth, look like " ' 
" I don't know." 
TiiR Vw* National Kra of Jan. 23d, 
contains an interesting ami eloquent 
speech by its editor, Hon. Fred. Ilong- 
lass, in liver of the annexation of San 
Domingo. The prospectus of the pa]>er 
for the new year is attractive. In 
shaking of its educ ational dcj.iart.ment, 
lie says, " Ity education the pe«q>le of a 
free "goveni'meiit such as ours is in- 
tended to lie, are better qualified 'to dis- 
charge their duties to the state, awl to 
one another. The nation will ever Hud 
e intelligence 
I the journal 
which would' promote the highest good 
of government and peopl. 



lbs work Of 




l baiter.— Chrirfian Weekly. 
Legends uf Hawaii. 



in tlu li 

hour, tuniiiig il SBr ' 

uf tue ul>H itn-imlly 'Iiii.iniJ . 

■nl wiU rnai «M j«U. n» (iiul «• ""»• " ; „ ',.,,,„ ,„ 

I H i>lll<l I n '"HI HI I'll' 1 1 li:lt util V hi. fall* ' ' , . , „;„,,„, 

,i„„. U r,.„ »,.l. T..«..c.»t,i|,,lu.n,,|. '■;;„, „,;,, ,' A l.-W. »,.«. 

,i„. i,r* r , .t «.>•>.• T.Vr': Li- 1»> ii»-*iiii.-i- 

! through, tin- t»" fr^-'»l» i.i uvi- 

1 n«v« l.-«riH.-l »..me tli'ma. »l».ut Ihc ,|,.„, ,,„,.„n,,ti ht it,.- .' .-■ !•.."•.>. "'■ .'"'iT'f'l'm- T, . ,. |,U 

ri,Ui,v..f »i,nrll,:,t M y,au<; ■„„. ,l,„t -I,,. o«U mil !«■ I.ic.v,... tli.-v .In I- ' i"'i""» ■> ■'. ";'"-'"„. ,7.. " ilni ., 

l:s:: r i.":- w r::.rv, t ^ .irf «;;;". ^ '^t^.^.J^ 

l.„iali. ...il, mi.I •ilnu-nalllhc'iiiilrimwit, „r ,„,in. ll.ink-> »ho lia.l ntilv.-l 

l,m il is wrll «iougll if >o» "MttUw •"" li.i.vy IJn". " ' 

for soini ur iravy. tvnuwl ti> l»i 

put it on to conk to ladling rarrytog » IWNtftl.v. an .lie ™" •."•»l»». I,','',"!;!,','^",," finni Tim-rial ni-nt tln-rp. lb 



A legal 



iatioD Mi iti* li-tlvnds, and bH 



wizol l!ic bi 
ln»t. however, they cam 
standing, ao ninii'ahle. thu. . — . — . 
«.„tol to «i...l hi. Warn. |,rofu«ly nx \ avempiW tlina. 

,. mnntli) of the year. .... c litioii thai he ; eol..r„l peV.|.le. | 

1 ' might rflire ea.lv .l.ning the rainy aea- — 
I nld 1 aoli, when he could not but feel that the 



I.ilierin » 
hundred and eighty 
ving their |Mta>ag,', 
.r nix monllia after 
I giving then, land 



l.,'wn.,i..t |<«..i »l>-"t three time. boi»d 
the aire uf Maaaactoiaetta, with a |x.l«- A auoutAll iliaaaU-f at Smyrna ii . 
lation of aix humln-.l thuusan.L _ It baa ] lH)rtw i. The water Inol uinl^nniuetl a Cafe 
many 



cenail l„ Imbibe. Ilnnler look ,,i 
to coi.k in tmiling ,. nrrv iiig it tenderly, 
water, it ao'flena it and docs nut bring out |,„i ,|i,| not in this - 

II,. nut, ili.m- Juicea into tlu 

Just ao 1 Ifwubtog a .lis 
clolli ; drop it into ladling 



had l.illi|.. 
ialhy in ida kennel ; no. inil.a.l, the 



a-,., the III 




,to the waler. baliv iu Ida kennel: u... mM, the inia- ...... >e 

a discolored table- gK-.V Ian wna ehoa. ii. a g. iill. -. v.d, loving aa they 

oiling water and il £„,„„„.„ I„„. la, e lie had read aright and to wrin 

into hot water and 'l.arncd to tniat. Aa a.a.n aa llnba UHM C 

- le thing. I»l a, 

,,,.1 waa from fl...... 

,„, ala,, and »"'k"d. , v . ,„ „,„,. , |,„, u ,,u l„,:,l direelion. The piece held 

■a great. Uvea li'K > J'"- ' " "' ' ■ . *,.',:: 7 l..n.l ».a ealbal the Aullr».vand 



eall IheuiaHvea, did nnt kunw huw f 
, write, their o»n language, and had kept » 
icai^ old legend, onlv by reeiling Iheiu. » 
I'inotherl^nt. ,».t the f„= ; - liule Ihing. and »;„,-:,,- U, -nr. binulir,, then, lovv:, t 
lluiit. r knew Hull all waa right, and waa from lather U. "■'". Tbt> did nr 
loaf aallv. nut it on to cook In cold waler, oifi,, a twinkling I'm the nth. r ll.-i.le it lh 
and leave il in until the water lamina to I.miput alill mil, hed : thi- „no was 



■ waa held 
ling direct! 
lalunal In 



th bnlh 
he nee- ; 
rubbing the 



liiiiidit-d l!i..u,ai„l. U Uaa t ,..| -[.j,,. „■..;. r lenl h rtuniol a I ale 

aeh.-Ja. liftv ehurchea. and a , ,.,.,,„! ,„, the golf aiiore. when audilcldy 

lege. The soil is'fertilc, and the climate „„,,...., |,li»h,neiit aunk «it)> la tween one 

heallhv u> Ihe' taajple. In the proem , ,„,, hiin.lr.al jaraoua. bioatly Urecka. 

eritieal traii.ilioii atate of itie < -.|..rod i , I 

race in Vmeriea il Is probable and Ir i« .nidcralood that jibe newly a|^ 

ri.^lit that the inaioritv of thoae who ,«,iut.al I'eai-e I'oinmiaa.u, era, wh 

™ ~a'ire an cluention will feel Ca!M Oeneral t'.nb.V aa military Mvlttr. 

W atav here and help elevate th. ir ,. , l..l to pal. h up our htltctronblo with 

bn tlmn lo the proper alanding ..f elli- the M.aha-a, have rea.die.1 llic va-n. 

„,„ in their native land. but. aa theed- ,ililic«. and ..;«a.ial 

it.,,- remarks, Ihil great country can the Indian wife of one «. .>.. 

alfonl to Africa who ha> nowhere el«t There .. .a,, to 1st a 

to lo.,k for aid in her develop ment, among Ihe t.unm,-. era. ao lia 

.11, Ii ,,r he: sou. as may elioeae to goto I'aptau, .lack is willing to ^reat, til 



,11. frothy, nasty Jooking butter. tog eye. , 




v. ■ " ] 

ST t. i iuini o- 

TlJ. I .tall ■»«•' i~ . 
la .bk» l»«~u-l ■"» u - 

aiktbsluwd 

_ s 

TresaE*! 5? ' 
IU lko»koW «~ld ■ wag. 

i .i..,.u «• i-j »■>«»•• •22. 

KjKvr w , eis. rrt* S wrh>™« WO, I 
l ,. ... .1- shutor-l toaaAoU «•""»■ 
hnuvp. Uuttlirou^. all UW tote. 

lino Utol ~ oft I .»u* lu W»m. 
Kieilm. nr.— i»7 nuati'-Hl dream* I 
Aiil.....<l. I UMw~a, the™ 

Tb* grew *ty* m I"™ • 
to It bMUN 'hnntat U» typ* T 
Of >«" In bMven, ■«« SW«W. ow« "P"' 
afraEBW of that wlilcli Cbrtot v~l»™. 
E-Ji ~Uit» to»» «» *i yto« Ijsn, I 

D.witlax upo. nuuV. stole, .to"? 
Mr FatearU We« to*J» ■» »<»»«■> 

jig.. 



that von are honest with yonnelf, I Keep away from lawyers. Doot 
cannot keep your company. You are tice medicine. Be not a fanner, 
ahead of Tile ; ami tliat Unit clause- 
honest with yonr God taken you en- 
tirely out of my sight. - Why do you 
come to met I ought to ait at your 
feet. Yob arc my matter. 
No doubt you can get 



... i ■ ... - - 

lions .from lawyer*, doctor*, 
preachers. You place those gentle- 
men, doubtlcsa, in the order of tbair 
Lonely, coiling in a climax. Lawyer* 
are proverbially honest. Doctor, never 
deceive, preacher, alway. prBctlc. 
what they preach. Any recomiiionda- 
tlon- from the«c would .mack of lelf- 
laudation. Kvery one |>rai»e their own 
virtue*. Get 



atioral %vm& «a>* 



toSarU dearth IinTcEl when you add and jncrchanduie. Abhor politic*, feit God's favor. \,. . ™|B 

^".-^-•rfromtatvy.m IWtpmc- Whnao i. partner with a>hief, PREEDMAN'S 

inc. Be not a fanner, nor a n,teth hi.own souL— iW. xxix:\4. ™ ™~ 

niecliaiii.!;ncitheraiioUiernora«ailor. Tlie soul is wrecked by dirtot*»ty auu\ OA 1/IMf,« 9. TRll 
lHn't .tudy. IWt work. None of fnlu , L OH»l«w<> «* » ™ 

them an? ea»y. ()h, my honcat friend ! lh , ttcr •„ % „;,), righteousness, 

yon are in a vory hard world. I know than , reveuuea without right, 

of but one real "oa»y" place in it. _y V< J. „\. g. A little, honcatly ac 
That place i. the grave. 

How ia it in Uneaater ! Can they 
not aerve - 



n you there? Even gravca 
are very dear about Ircre. Try and get 
auitcd at borne. 



Words have right, that wo are — _ 

laudation. Kvery one |Taiee their own w m , j„ „„, mini Jo , h , sharac u r upo „ , in . { c """ " ggg 

virtue*. Getaomemie not ao inevit- Blmil „-, carimturing of thera by bad „„ at firat; but that «oon u>U> utf, wl a»~..i . - ir a asaiato. 

ably good to commend you. Are -jjjSqarMra. Partington-, comical „„l w |, e „ men have once loat their liaa»i~»»t*«—. 

there noeditore. no member, of Oon- ,„,,,,(,„,;„„,. I can pardon, a. bVunan i„, 10C e„ce, their modcty U not like to c'i-T T |wTlwt» 

greaalri your nnghlKirhood ! . ^ rfa ctj aM, their awkw.nl aringe- b. tr oubleao.^ to them.- 7UU- < „" 

I «"» »«' « ment in . lad «vlr. .»! mnUfiy „». 15 

part of your letter: Let me , „,!„„( i m prer.inent i, „„ -f the worat .|«ci« 

.■tu.tiontlmthoi«.tymaybe » , lieI1 , into do „ 1>)(! „„.•,„.',„ . p „„. ^''^T,*, " Un 

^el^i^.i^llS 



— iVtw^ xvi : 8. A little, honcatly ac- Chartered by Congrw, March, 

quired, givea more enjoyment than 1865, 

uch obtained by di.hoiiettty. i / , .. 

It i. naught, if i. naught! «i.h the U ratac^orrH:.. . 

buyer; but when be ia gone hU way, WASHIHGTOH, !». C 

%£^ t Z&Z2JZmniX. Va. BRANCH 

intbeaellcr. It ia mean to call an article' 

UiMon it i«bougbt,and aterward ; MO-H6 MAIN STREET, 

boMt of tbe bargain. c ~~r .f A»~* *r~L 

Shame i« a great restraint nno 



Ilamr^SteuMUi. Mead and Feed 
Planing and Sawing done promptly. 

TKNMrl * <>-' 
Oroceriea, Proviaioi 
Oars, Rigging, 
CORNELIUS 
Faahiooahle Hair Di 

S. E BICKKjRD a 00, 
DryG«xla,Oroeeri« Boot. and gbora 
Ready-made Uothii f, »c; Qo— « 



But I 

an eaay . 
rewardcil. 
power ' 
.ort o' 
■boul 



1 stB»« read r-made 



Prsjiag and Workllg 



... .lionld beware of »e|iaratinp — 
whet U«l ha. joined together. Accorcl- head of hog., cnb. 



over-eatiuiate of. 7" 

rciatance, an* gone! |P 
— - -e~--;- - ■ f- nown u> utMionur and crime- 

' Hd$ would a good farm .«!. vou-. 1 -J^Z'ZT^ll^Z '< V P-ibfc «? *• ** 

ith fifty head of neat .tock fn the JgPffC heart. Tt« 'he under- f not »' ! * l,h J'. , " h » "° u '-„ . ' 



KKKKD.UAVS 

» ^2 i SAVINGS & TRUST 



Boots and 

to order; Qv 
SAMUEL C . 
Dry QoobV-Groearif* 
Leather, Hardware, 

K. G. D. 
Ready-made f'lotbi. 
Hats. C*I«. «c.;cor 
JONES , 
Drugs Medicines, 
Qcgra. 
JOHN B. 
J Licensed Auctiooeejr 
r . | Groceries and Prov' ' 
W. W. D 
Ready-made Cloi 
Furnishing Goods, 

Da henrVi it. « 

PractUing Phy.ieU i, deal 
Medicinea,*c; Icixs 
H. C. WI 
Ship Stores, Groca 
near 




*Qdhsi. 
CAMM, 

(Shoe*, Ac; 

ROBERTS, 

and dealer in 

Qui - ' 

i^RDEN, 
], ng, Gentlemen a 
Qcek? SiaiXT. 
II. HULL, 

ITING, 

ra and Provmioml, 
i teamboat wharf. 



BjlCUTKR, 

Rootiiig, Gutter. 
Steext. 
4RR0W, 

,, Item Caps, Ac; 
A yrtxn. 



V 'OHi, 



I heeled the word, amf e«apl t. 
thrcatencl danger. While the sh 
was leaking fearfully, they did n 
think that it would be of any avail 
pray without pumping. Of no nic 
avail wijl it ho for ua to ask any ble 

1 ingoftioil, without 

I edn: 



not eiwy ; ? 

Miami- d 



lineans of obtaining it. 

rairtxo ixd sti'htisi. 
Wo read of two school-girls, < 
Iways 



during the last ten year, in maimiac- _ ( , 
„ turii*. But, j,..t now, I an, afraid , « ^«"ff < 

o them i. mm cmlsirraasment • 

e httsiiicM. The i<lace 
y. ' enough. I ; would not if I were 
t r ^co into manufacturing 

i mui*§i agitation ju.t now. 
| I could rend you to Congress. Every- 
>f ' thing.is easy enough there '. But the 
J, ! singular iKincsty which you (iosks. 
would iiuike you lonesome. Congreiwu 

, all, or mo.t all.honwt ; but not . • n ." 1 , c ■. ? 
«t: and you might nod yourwlf "j. 1 ™ , " , '« ld 
' of jealoiuiy and envy, which cite- 



[ht" of tbeTwroMP* and 

jiich it lead.. So a man i» rcpltcU the .iinerer, - yon uou t 

died " high " or " elevated," when i„ to ac-imnt all the times irAcn 

ind degraded are the word, that e , jr , ti n ,j hni li> rrm!" 

ibe'hi. condition, :md " ti^'lit " J . 
w„„e evcrv gc-l quality ..( „,i,nli.««l : " Mi fee' hi. W. ! jdMgi 

ia on > wild »tan.|«-d.-. ami whi^ mind Mrs. liecswax ■ what will OtTIm; 

ind conscience a« well -w limb, and dcni« of Ihw world cimic to. I wonder . 

'tongue, are in " the worst condition, Why. they might uh well tell me that 
uliaWc'to 



L. H. SC [ 
Medicines, 

fct'5®5 

1" Groceries, l'r< 

laajaatsaiti t i il . s um i i' u« »»* > | TENNI: 

Ship Stores, Oroceriea, 



ACCOUNTS TBAMSFERRBD, | 



- proper fuiic- 



h ghastly 



six heails in his hat!" 
Tlie pioneer Metboilirf, Peter Cart- 1 r~t 
. " J* wri«4it. utten^l many wiw and odd (**— 
•■* -lid wittv sttyinga. He was often ,,.l„. 



t V»hli>|t«. O. C. oclb» C MSU n ^tS. I 
. ... (■....... or tae ctaoner ! 

m* on .ppimttoa. 



Rt lipid I 



1 W WUIV NlVmjp*. lie By.ljw..1«r-i> >u"»> ' 



0.1-KEX 

MARION 
Books, Statione y 

; Qt'KKX 

JOHN W. 
Sign and Orm 

N. 



rf- - 

,,*c.-, QuaxiiSjr. 
* CO., 

Provision., A 

Stkkkt. 

COLBERT, 



Ham as 



' If f'had . 



ernment Bonds and real ,^ "*" r L D , ll 
Estate Securities on/y. 



rtVj - V|~iiV{i»c?TCio, 



?i_*Haa. Lumber,Linte, 

Coal, Ac.; near 
LBONAR 



whom always said her I 

but the other alwava failed. The li 
asked the first how she succeeded, aild 
was told that it was by praying oyer 

that .ha. -a. eiiouU/ The next day ^^WJg, w K ' "•""' •"'y -«S '•' WdptSS %, ?" k " „ J,™ f^.ber. (» Loni and let 

shepraycJ and tab#* £J t^SM^^m draught a ,., lie. A home UuWbgrl 1 „'. r "^,-'-"ferven..y mp«M B^r TA KE N Q T I C B , ' Wheelwright and 

^w^^ay^^ W . : NORTHERN EMPLOYEES j » 

■nMat .iicceas in praver when unac- with one late exception. It tunic IM hurTcrv and rarted in conse- in early time, in t iiliforuia, military . . »» D HKMv\ 

^i,T-"K<'',y.,,,.r,!pn..eem.r.. (iod nation ^'rl^TZZZl ! «nc?o i" S "le«lVl,™;deltroye.^ by title-, a. handle, to .be name were very SOUTHERN WORKERS. Groceries 

,,,e PFS^5 ; ^'^Sr.: ^5«lt wrtillfin^oV^aaS SSSar- 

' 'partieaarelookingoutforyon. Tliey !'«--?..«»g» *» !*!ffg » .".Si ,„,t kno» a«.ul in thecrowd. Ashamed |RmsM». ^ F,, County Treaanrei . 

to hliim.-lf, and to bis God. w hat a " TT , ,i,„„.,i,tl,^, routh oH. be rallol out m aloud voicc,"Good- »„«„..„ ■• 

br «hcy atom no^to tenftrnMl just . lwadv •„. rWc : f«W -.'»". on «»*..»*?'' .^.^."5 ■%». «J~. ~.!-~*" SaHS 



Stbebt. 

9OYENT0N, 

Painter; , 

Steiit. 



>BAVIXO AXD OIVTXD. 

An ageil African woman, who 
. r a longtime lieen imiving for 
ailraneenient of Christ's Kingilon 
tl.e world, but on account of be- 
am! infirmity, could do little 
came one morning, hobbling upon Her 
staff, with two chickens in her ha^id 
ottering, saying, H It seems 



imu)e. 



n dnnbt you wmibl la, I 
i Waahiligton 



Cferk^ 



,inuta "p're.i:icl,t°of > Z thTn.' I "TI,e expression is iiarsh. The ..,,„„„ 
,g.»yi„g,»It K em.U.f.L„ fl .l Matea. And tbe only rcn-m \^ '"^f^Z^Lo Z *5*.**J 
ifd iJtliearmyprayeMil. why I do not .rnw.-e, your wl«,re- «J^^ «^^iw?fr^ t to ^ rf 



t nave near,, „,e ,n.o, r i.,.g - ^ilouel, goou-oy „ &Jfc™*£ttVm^- C~M&«1~ 

draught rslleildoiiblixltstillcil damns- 0nc „,.),, ft bonnet is called the ATO n, r ludl ..-l «alli. lur, tar brostow. bouse, 1 

Tk. e,„re«io„ i. harsh. Tlie .. M „,,«rd." be,»UK it takes a great ^ULaadSaga^^lawj^ 

Man s bard " ean.iugs to pay Oooi~ 



de 1 ,.,,] would ii 

do ^Sg." ATl«r^nJ.onnry »!./»... is tliat I fear the presidency ™ u ' '^f^^gurf, 

friend took the chick.- fromler would no. prove lbat"ea.v" pkco, ' «'«• \™*£L, Z .1™^ 

hnnd..ho lifUxl up ber dim eyeslto which ypu«,ju..ly thinkts-fuetoyour &Jj^Z 

l«aven. and with .mUw . ho,«, tyi " " „ * ar e Sfb. 



'em. 



eamings to ,„y ^J^^oj.. 9 Pr ^ 
foroiltoa o-poctiuf Sfs .ufb. lasakfaUj- a Cajum s 



Car* of Josarn Sr.rLaa. 



preasive of unearthly aatisfacti^ 
while the tears trickled down 



HELP WAITED. 



sable check., .be exclaimed : - . 
I^ird, I casa, now pray, Dy kin 



The most striking ilirlercncc lietwccn „»„,i,tiai»«l» .„.„„.., 

, . M and a lnoking-gla~. is. that tbc ^^X^" — 

deemed an exaggeration. If the hottle f.«l si»»ks witliout reflecting, and the I 
-lace- horrors are too. fitly labelled, let looking-glass reflects without ;ai«ak- 
ra. Men tl"»« be "i« worda, rather than "a log. I 
nd been sinile.'. - — t'*r«fi«n /ludrm tor. | o Wlien wja Rome built !" askeil a 

on the wheel ami rock without i . _i , * I school-committee "man oTthe first-clasa 

a groan, ami hav. worn a heavenly i fc. I in ancient history. "In the night, 

coiiiitenaiicc whilearrowe were piercing ; answered a bright Imlegirl. " In the 

them or stone, plumping down upon If God he on our side, w. nrrrf not night," exclaimed the astonished ex- warANTED-A mk. n»r- xirljj, 
theti. And all hew might he. lint fearthe ereufcf ailveraary ; but if he .miner. " Howdoyou makethatout! " ''^Zl^tX^^^''"^'^ 
shall we ever -eo a holy ifiartyr who» be ooain« us, he can rante us fear the » Whv. I: thoueht everybody knew S»i "K.rjaSK22. *w^. 
\ faith will sustain him in the presiden- feuif. 1 jri'nj»,xi: 1C _ 
tial chair! Can a man he tormented 



THOM. S 
Counselor at Laa ■ 
house 



.0 fact, I believe it is i 
, we read of many mtieiit n 
• , sung ly*£3 f— 4 



Attorney at Law 

"j^to OrSce.Erm Srxi 



W. F. 
Ainbrotype and 



I « Why, I thought everybody ki 

| faith will sustain him in the "presiden- feuit: 1 Ki.j«,xi: IC '- " ." fthW I^me.waant built in a day." iaa." " ' 

loaddrcsaio tial chair! Can a man he tormented.. Industry is the way to preferment. ; ElvngrBfT Paskaox.— Tlie light of W asted-a cotona .«««. to f> u. 

ermou scan, by! offlee-seekers, praised by parasites,^ Ai„^,, ji; 28. ! the Umii was dviug away in the socket; « Ctaaio wkh s eUM n»- u™. to «s 

ught to b. tea^bywidows.overrunbyCViugrois,: ^ , ^ ,„„ oil rau ltinlied »o( , h e mfdnight' clock swung heavily 7°^°^,'? Zu t^-^ ~^i 

tith myM- »rv«d and pierced by both pert,™, . , n , he nam ,,„^ bn , in t hcTJ,«7un»,. a l oft ami iu braxen tone, soumled T^'SSLet ' 

Can |gtt «ayiJbyiiew.|«|»re,i«joled,d«-elvi< ^ fc lh , t ^.tterelh, and yet in- Joudlv on the froxe* air. It was the — . 

1mUI v tormenteil by a cabinet, creMeth . 1 A 
reatliim to adviceasconsoUtory , 



sty as tliat which Job received from his • 

' friend. -and yet be a mint! Can '» T$M*» 

there be nun in the Wdiite House! A,.j»,*»li. 15- 
! You are the very man for a president, It has been 



An Easy Place Wealed 

Laxcastxx, 
Hir.IlKiivW. Bixcaii: 

AVr,-I hardly know how lo add. 
great a man. You said inaaermou 
time ago, that honesty 
rewarded. I am honest 
low-men, myself my God. 
reeeiamcndationa (the best) from 
ycra, doctors, teeachers, etc Ge 
an easy (Jt-) situation, that 
may be" rewarded. 
To which I append my reply : 
Ml/ Dear Friml,— The 
to address a great man - 
in which yen would' address 
a bo ha. good common sense, 
begin by telling h'uuthat he ia a 
mU. If he is one, he prohal 
it out before ynudid ; and if 
one, you will not be apt to ma 
by tickling his vanity by ao 
compliment. 

Surely a man as holiest as yonlare they can keep out the weather— tlie ^.content ... 
has lawn rewarded already. What! winter's cold, the summer's heat, and m . hn>e „,. It makes ahe spirit sad 
-honest withyourfellow-men,youn)elf, exclude light, and sound and dust, as *T 
•nd your God !" There are few men yd, they ha 
who can aay aa much. Honest with . out 



R. B 
Dry Goods 

Chksapsakx 

W. H , 
lrn Goods 

"FOET " 

JOHN T 



acattereth, and yet in- l„„d|y on the froxa. air. It was the -r~ ^' w i"7 tt ^«7^ WatcWkw ara 

A-,'»«»,xvit: J6. . h0 „r when disembftied .pints walk, yf^l^^gj^gfiS^l in Fan, y J 

There ia nothing lost by being kind and when tnunlen rs, like, the stealthy ij„ u, „JiT. o>». <^ kensa.srf j Kort M 



.«•>■ 

Iieing kind and when murderers, iiKe,tnc sicaimy ■ jiaa' to nulk a o>w, _ 
linistcrs. 1 wolf, prowl for their prey. The lonely cantoe™, eie. ; wotaoa f work 
watcher shuddered as he heard a. light I^'^^SS"'^ 



"W • I Yiiu are the very mail fW a president, It has been ttic lot oi me «.« o. 
1 ST fe 51 niTS'-Uy^' ^ '"*"' fM JSL^'fSl LV.nTh"rn5 

or Mr. Stewart's. Let me ad- . H 



;rvd a. Is. 

the lot of the b«t of noUe at- the door Rig drops stood 

- his pale brow— the door gently opened, 
and in came a ,trang» cat. 

miarenre- 



JOHN T. BENTLEY, 



, he kiuhm 

WANT r.1>-N.»< (Wrtuntoti, »no. A 
girt to cook, vksh. Iron. vie. ;ftlw»bcrjr j 
about miimo year, otu W milk ukdUkacwvoT . 
■ul.tr. do tmuvK etc AhJj «* thi» oSm. j 



K..RT 

JAMKS 



) -- -.- |i RANT ED— A t 

'vuu'not to do it, T.icv have If God do not rule us, our tnemiw WAV^HHAKBS dtSST-* 
i T; but, «5 yet, uo ««rch b> l**n will ; » «M to Ood, » a slave to all ^ " ^ ' ™ 



■ ■ to find for thero, that rare and besides. 1 Kings, xx 

».pr«cioiis»toi«— content. Both of them Many 
1 have buildcd a good deal. Hut th ' 



.^r r ^e-t„.n.vebe.„ l raWELBR. I ^SuL^S^k^fEa 
, 1 J,-,„ w j,i. 1. Walikn, OEsaaa, Mrf. Eal~v. >i udi^'S wl« b. Et~. Aapto at 

„.„t i. V£ «h.. i. i.. own -tTLx, k*- f ' , 



J SekooL , Dry Goods, Ore 



Dry Qooda,Orooc iea, Ac. 

Clt r, " 



. t'Jt the body sick, and all tho enjoyment. | 
few men yet, they nave not been aide to keep f * 
aickneas, aorrow End heart- ' 



your fellow'-men! Ia your comjact ! ache. No'.. 1 cannot conscientious! v Itanseanot 
without knots, wind.hakc. or .rank.? ; reconimend you to become a very rii 
How long has it been so ! Do your j man. It ia not " easy " lo do, and 



W1TI »TI«»8 WANTED. 

and all tho enjoynienta | , * I — 1 -r— I 

r .b- iv„» hot Cake, Candy, Confectiouery, and : ^'Xl'^ffl^i 

from the condition, bat ^^.V ... wltldto of Jsisaata lb. m of O i lskw . Ooo. 

L I Crenenil FunushiriK Store. ,„... oeokox\ cols, 

il s 1...4. Hswptaa, Vs. 



Cues 



g)BMr^%f 



n] It arises n« I 
K .(, from tbe mind. 

Paul an contented in a prison ; 



* 8tm ^ HeEtmra 



i. Boots, Shoes 

QCEEK StEEKT 



LAKE, 



ATER. 

aii.es. this. Harp 
: K i v. * Hi in 



No,-.. 



, ic. ; 



BBS liF-MAN, 



s .Maker uru 
QtlEEX^TEEET. 



Hr4?TI LFINGER. 



SMITH,' 
Ql-EEX Steeet. 
'AN HOTEL. 
K>xoStej 



Cotrt- 



h iu... 



i no; 



r Co»rt- 



MOUR. 
in Const-hoi 

MALLORY, 
Office nen 
Steer. 

SHIELD, 
i. OrScaEt Jonas 
e;Qr/EX< Stee)r. 
TABB, 

Office near Cofft- 

Steeet 
PEEK. 

ad Notary Pumie. 



] :isu ! 



L vRRABK 



Miotograiat 
A KB Cm. 



Arti /; 



CLARK, 
and Groceries; 
ClTT. 
KIMItKRI.Y. 

End Groceries ; 
N oxros. Vs. 
BENTLEY. 
Jeweler End dealer 
Articles; 

OXEOE. 

WATKINS, 



FOET MOSBOB. 

JOHN f MOODY, 
Sutler ; 
Mobbob. . 
fELLEX, 

a) Provisions 4c^ 
Cm.Va. 

C [PERRY, 

Cbbs, 

.Vb, 

HARRY UBBEY; [ 
Dry Goods, Groct ries. Boots and Shoes; 



ClTJ, Va. 
WOODWARD, '! 
i nd Range. , COBEEB 
Avanex, Peiva. 




liiui.l. lh« lifteil up her clim eye to 
heaven, aiul with a enuntenain-e, ex- 
preaaive of unearth]/ .ati.faction. 



down b. 

,hl»eueeltt,ab« eMUimed : "Bleeelde hmto «u 
..nl. I can now prrtv, Dy klo^oon hn.ken «, 



hicbjbaaojaktli think indue to yel 
tt&et, I better* it i« a hanl place ; horror. 



,.| I,. 



If the Utile fool -|«- 

I« fitly luljellod, k-t looking 

Men tiieae be the worn... rather than " a ing. 

ile." — Cartaum But/Tutor, I « ^yt 

. _^ *__ KbooU: 



.•. i. il>- 



a.ke.1 a 
nt-ekuwi 
lit 



■>f Jihuo-ii Staim Jim. 

HELP W ASTED. 



An Easy Place Wanted. 



ide, 



'„, an.'ieut hi-t..rv. "In ll.e „>_-lil. r,, ■ ■ 

■tiaweml a bright little girl *Jn the »•'"'•""- 



Counselor at Law. Otti'-e near Colrt- 
liouae, taU *TEEE 
GEO. If. PEEK. 
- - Attorney at Ij>» ami Notary ruttie. 
Jg Office, Kisu Street, opp. Court-bouae. 
W. K. LARRAliKK, • 
Ainbrotvpc ami U'lu>togra|4i ArtUt; 



And all tin 



.i/.e u» fes 



ImXVT. llEr.rn er 
-I hardly know ho> 

.man. Vouwidim 



'that OS 



claimed tin 
How day 
I tbongl.1 



..n If God lie on our 

lilt fear the grnilrrt ail 

hull we ever Hee a holy mnrtvr winwe be itg-tinxt ua, be tut 

uith will iMaiu bim in the "prwiilen- Uml. 1 Kin)', xi : 14. 

ialebuir? Can a man lie tormented I„,l U Btrv is the way to preferment. Fl/HirENT P A MU<it— The lielit of ti-astfii-1 » 

,y ouWiceker., pral.c.1 by |«raalt«. 1 A"»a», xi : K, the Intnl. wa. .Iviwc awav i» thencket: " i-l...- JE .. -ill. 

e;i»Hl l.v <rii.nw.,otvrrii>ihy( ..niroes, Xlie meal and the oil multiplie.1 no/ ,)„. „,idn«!.t' ••!■«* »'»«ng hcavilv 

1 pierced by both_ |»rtic., in ,1,,. /,„,,,,,„,,, 1„„ i„ t be"i,»i../;»j. a | u ft and it. brazen tone Kiuii.lcl 



I am linnet with my fel- carved and picn-cd by ...rile.. ;,,„,,. ,„„,„/,•„„ 1„„ „, ,1„. .,„ ,.!„„ 

mraelr i.iv Owl. Can get flay.d by nciv...!,.!*, nijoh.l. .locciv, .1. T , t |„,, *,-,tlerotu, ntul vet ii: 

.lii'lioniMtiie l*-.tl from law- and rinallv, tnrmenteil by a cabinet, .^..j, 1 A*.."/' xvii : 1" 
who treat him to advice an eonw.latory 



Id fn.ru tin** u> sii 
nun*. Good refer, 
luimt Analy immeduileljf alulae* of 
.mli. ni Workman." 



Dry 



R. It CLARK, 
ioodasinj liroeeri 
CntsAetAiti Citv. 



1 1!v 

hour". 



'Tl.t S.uilli.-n. 



vim .I.M't..r* i.reiu lier., etc. t.et lue w no i rnu nun n. »>i> i.eu. n... r... j . .i - i (1 

an ea.v (...» .ituatioti, that linnety a. that which .lob received from hi- ......h/ an 

mav l« rewaoleil. friend. - and vet - » < "J AV,, / xvii'M 

J . , . , , , there 1* pein e 111 the WJilte llonac ; xv .... 

nonend my reply : Vin| uri . ^ V( . rv ,,,„„ *„,!„ p^iaem 

cy ia uot the place ft 
1 eaey." 

voiild like to come t 
I take Mr. Aator' 



on the frozen uir. It mi the 
vlieli .li^niliSliid hliirit. walk. M-ASTED-A mm »»l ». 
I 111 .. ,1... ..... 1.1, v " ■' lA—f""*: 



niii.i.t. rs. 1 wolf, prowl lor 
watcher -bmbje, 
f the bet of noiae at the don 



PliiLuU-l- 



W. II. HIMBERLYi 
l)n- (Iw.l.iand Orocerii* ; 

'Fo«T .\<OX«OE, Va. 
JOHN" Ti BKXTLKY, 
.maker and .leweler and .liulcr 
in Fau<y Article!-; 



to aTldrcj. a great mall i. the way y«u '. It i. not " eaay. 
in wbieli yau would addniw any jnau IVrhajM you would like 
.ho ha. gw.l 



lo wiilen i upi«no my repiy i You an- the verv mini for" a l.nVuleiit, It Una iwen tne ioi oi ine uen oi »■.■—-■ ■ ■■ — s '.i — 



litrlit Thiii it 3, nn- n|i[K.iiiiiirty \- llnn»e wanting 
-I .,r. uaii..tu m ihe Nyitli. Ai>jtl>- M thin vtfyx. 



For't 
JAMXS k 
Fori 
JOHN I 



ami hi.,Ai«»itle. were thus mi.repre- 1 — Lite do .rraiiia, 

aented. Met., xvii: « ; 2 AV,,o.., xviii : I()IIV T BENTLEY 

i«gi»bv-.ellinghimth».bei,.grcat place, or Mr. Stewart'.. Let me ad- 17. - ' W A «Vl» W * It? IB » W A ^ V Ck^^ eTc^ „ OB.. MKLLEX. . 

niin. If he ia one, he po.lnibly found viae you not to do it. They have IfOc.l donot rule u«, our enemie. A ; T> j-i. tUi a S Si S .itu»i...n.iUw IL.n, v u»Nor»od Sebool. Dry Ootid., Oroeenea^roraiona, 4c^ 



out before yon did; and if he i. . 



Apely • 
; colored nun who 



rel*l I 



ill" not lie apt to make much a |,|e to find for them, that nire' a 
by tickling hi. vanity by no cheap a preoioua «lone— content, liotbofth, 

K 1 ermiptimcnt. i have bui 1 a gwd .leal. Hut tl 

(1 Surely* man a. linnet a. yaa are they ran kivp out the weather— t 

V)l h*» been rewarf.d already. What: winter', cold, the .mumcr. brat, ..... „ lMm ^ It make the rj.irit and, 
5r< } "bonet w,lhyoiirfellow-,,,en. vourn lf, ,.*,.|„,[,. light, and «.u„d and dii.t, a. ^ ^ >m , u|1 , |>0 CI1 j„j. mc „„ i 



1 AVn,., xx : 4. 
Many a man's |.>^MiwioiiB hav 
i. .nare. 1 fCiMft, xxi: 1. 
Diaoontent i. a .in that i. i 
i.hnieut. It make the aj.i 



• M-AXTED-An honeU, indtutrioo. youi 

JBWELEB. ^ ^fJ^ZZZTiJZ-'™* 

ikW Cl**ks. J.w.lrr. »UT.r. mm* rlacioTMnt wiU be K i»*u. 

PIat«d War* kid iU B>p-lr«l. 
awov Ooocuj At 
■til 



Mtl.SROE. 

W ATKINS, 
rie, Ac. ; 
Monro E. 
:. MOODY, 
Sutler ; 



K.™ mini I>rvGoo<U,OniooHe«,Ac.;CntBApmK« 
A ^ ,y * ' dry, V». 



SITI ATIO.NS WAXTED^ 

( r ^ .nation but' fiake, Candy, Confectionery, and W A ^£««" 

not from the con.lit>on, but » J» J» middle »f until u< »f «>«ober. Go«k 

from the mind. Ueneral runusning btore. nt^nc** gi« n . 

» ' Bchoot, 1 





HARRTi" IJBBEY; 
I >ry Goodf>, Groc^iee. Boots and Sboca; 



K K. WOOUWARD, 
Stoves, Heater* and Ranges; 
18th and Rime Avemje, 1 




ll.lt in In-tKtit line. , (i.iri-. f.it Um.Hv -Iuii.. 
>" jr. low 1 1 in Hi,, -uvu in.) i;liur.y lirltif. 

Tii.- n....t i> ..r -.iii.i. iik.. ii... in.niHt.iii, .i. 

Atu] llw |huu1-i>1k'IU sjMii^K- Hie tliniy .nit 
Knim .-oral r.« k» thr mM-i-lanU lift 
Tlu-lr lxn. K li% wlifii tlx? thli * ntuM.illowt. 
Tixi mtw i* nthu mul Mill twinw, 
Kitr the wJml^ uinl wavt'i im- uln-ut thi-rv 
And llw naiwl- M« ln-i K lii !U tlx. -Ur. 
In tin- muti.ml.-fc. Ikl.fn ..f up^-r air. 
TI..-H-, will, ili w.ivi.ijt Uftld ..f({r.-.n, 
TIh? •ra.ltaK Mn-aitis «l.r....»:». uAdtont WMCT, 
Ami ihf crinwN lf»f «f Hw dtdN M — " 
T.i NiinJi, IJUr- a lumnrr l.iitlkxl in .la.i K l)UT. 
Tlwrf, with a li K l.t mi.) «n moUim, 
Tli« fau-r..n.l U.n.i.K 



U- brad »t a ktvv 
... .no.v ililli.uli to 
jo mill iniK-ii lt>« pKMloctivfl thnu 
tliu t"oriiu;r ] .r. mI ii* imr < i£ir- 

--il of tbeir own weijnt, 




i Inkcrt otft-T mieli grant adi 
1 linHxlinj!:. At n pt wa U our 
i are otilin lv n.'^kfl.-d, unit in i 
fluid df]Kwitrt, by tin- natural \ tliu-kly rHUkil jmrtioiw . if tin- oountry, ii*). c-uUtire. Ilia fortlit-oming report 
[, i;o,<)lill v-S'j;*, tin- -. liim.-.^ lire many ui' llif n!ri-;inis';itiil >ni:ill^r i-.n.ls will uit.luubtiNlly l>t; of very .icreat 
t, at outfiidf, iml more than on« ' haw alwuluu-ly iimihUMl* fish in them, ^nutieal value, and there i« no re 
id red and twenty will hatnh, and while as a matter of faet .here is no why Stato organizations should 
;hi» mimln>r|.nd)rtbly not mt.ru than 1 reason why they should not abound 



M ua 



wdl 



tm pnKOBMfl einployetl in 
iillivntion of nhad, lor iIeseri|.tioii in 
" ' art idle. When the Bill are ritoo, 
ilille.1, thev are enii-rht, the 



liieh five's in a final return of tjiirty 
ish for two or fifteen for one. On thu 
it her bund- f he urtitie'uil methoil pn.*- 
H-rves the eutint Ii0,0ill), hatehe* und 
'lart-* them in lite well 'Hit of reach of 



id if 



unpen 



eal euiated 



i the 



not only with the old and well-known 
varieties, hut also with new, which 
can easily 1* introduced fnmi other 
countries, as tbcru is no ditficultv 



it tbo national hnrcun, 
ami furniuli all the information ami 
assistance net^atsary to put the 



w 1 inter 



try uj-on a safe, coinmctvial I»; 
'lid these suggest io 



thec 



of the worhTto the other, 
well kno\^n that the ri»hcricii<uur 



from sideration of oar rea<lers, i 

m tbat WO have it in j 
ihilate the tish tnule 
initrv, or so to iiairease it by i 
a^aM.nublc 
be within the 
the laud. 



attach tliemselves to tho motionless 
niccee of rock, while num -crlow bdirII 
fish .lart and gli'le through the quiet 
water, or hide anion-' the green Diossas 
ami seaweeds, and Bffiu ge cruaturea 
whose very names are unknown to us, 
rush hither and thither, or wriggle 
slowly along the j-ebhlv Imttom. It in 
bard to imagine anything prettier or 
more attractive than a We|l-kept atjua- 



s of wind. tl« 
icing the hahtti 
tiesj Wo trusf 





The ('-oral Grove. 

IWp in tlx.- wiim j* a eiiml ntuvit ; 
I Wl».iw lUi |iur|.l.- mull, t :u>.l ^..Ut-lKli n.vi' ; 
1 Whri* -■.Ul.mJr ,,.„.,. U il, r !>lu 

TlntMwuH wrl Willi falHrtff .t. w, 
I Hut In bright :uu4 <-ha»p-nil ln-anty frtiinn 

Tlw fliBHtirf IMri,MaUw iiiounuinilrifl, 

ThdJ o^th^wW^h/ll.l^'lrJi ?j|].,ws flow 
Th« water U mini an.l "till lit-l-.w. 
r'or Um wimU ami • 



brief arejjttnt of the ptfioomt* wntfgfeJ | 
j will m>t be out of place in our pages, 
nhd Would gladly pee some, interest 
awakened in the uuhjoct, for it is 
highly, desinjde that tin* immense aea- 
Uiar.f ami rlit_- innumerable; stream*, 
|)tmd*,crt>*ksatid lagoons of the South- 
.ru state* should fie utilized in thin 
way u sV*m uh ji *" 



Xow an to tht' difference bet Ween 
tlit- natural ami art iti>-i:il met In sis, a 
hare statement of figures will prove 
t that can 
introduction 
of the latter, and we are able to «*ti|». 

ply these figures from tin- Repots of 



' very small coat ; and these comparisons 
justify scientific uk-ii in de(-!anng that 
fish-culture is yet to add a very large 
j,roporthm to tlie wealth and rwmiwi 
of the. world, and especially of thin 



M.t>hc 

lakes offi 
Breeding. At 



ucb 



1 inland 

great lake* alarming d 



1*1 the <u>iwl- an- Imeht as tlit- >Uri that tf |ow 
i the molionlfSM tl<<bi» ..r ti[.|^r air. 
Tlintr, Willi iln waving ItLutu .if BfWM, 
: Tlw »r*-ltA« xlr.Mins llir..n^ti ll.i--il.nl wal.-r. 
I Andlli*criiii«m l.-af -.f I I„l- i.wN-n 



• .1 i ttwJcdtfn*«-J wi:,! 

[trout can hehred at a large 
hey are more difficult to 

A much (ere productive than 



hy the natural ; thickly settled ]*i 



.dil.le 



1 tht 



and directly diminish the price of liv- 
ing to the poor. 

J'nrfiwaor Spencer F. Bainl of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, is 
now tlie National Commiawoner of 

Fisheries, and has njujnt inueh time in 
Of the reason* for the 
e of tirth in American 
the licst methods of 
till culture, His forthcoming rejiort 
rill uudnuhtedly lie of very great; 
raetieal value, and there ' 



\u4 lif-, in rarv ,„.| ^.it.ful form*. 

An. i ,l~r;*"'L .. ii,.- •..,.*Vn l ",.,.!ii'..Vsi.» 1 

II... m.l. th, ft!,.- »..«.- l,i< ..wu. 



Wlu-u Hie wiii.l-.-.Kl frown* in Hi* .inirky .kU ^ 



the niyrhi.t VOteM ufo 

V..t.n..U... 
I.m, hi Hm> |n-.ufful f 



Tl„. .„iol,-t o,.l 

Wb.-.uO.r mrtcm mri 



cultivation of diad. tor description in 
thU article. When the fish are ripe, 
a» it is culled, they nro ejtnglit, the 
lipawn efinfully ext'raeti-d, and put in 
lrt>\e-<u-i h iron si. vin^on the liotTniii, 
whi. h Ik to an- plaeeil in toeh a j 
tpn tha the current of the 

rtkcM t k Ixittoin at ai 
whieh nu an* tliei'jrjff are kept in mptd 



them reapi«-ar, as is rahmlated in the 
previous uistunee, we have then 15,- 
000 Hall instead of thirty. Keep up 
Mich an uoereaM m thU and in a few 
year- every river on our eonHnent 
wh'u h is lUiitahle to the ].ur[<ow,eould 
lluw ttovketl with jSlfa that all pro- 



[tli the old and well-known 
tut nUo with new, which! 
he introduced fnftu other' 
iw there u no BiOenlty 
ii Bondins tish fnmi 



„P|. 



oi*L. r aiii/.at 

■cut the na 



should 

al htm 



able comua-n ial interest* of the coun- 
try, for miUiona of monojr are Inveated, 

and hundreds of tltOUMUHlf of men 
are employed in them, *a that their 
protection and tucrewe ia a matter of j 
aniver-iil Utterewt, and ought to he 



Uuir power to annihilate the tish trade 
I of thv country, or *i to iucreoAS it hy 
careful eultivatioti that a reaM.nahfe 
supply of fob food may Ik.- within the 
reach of every family in the bud. 

A Gard/nTr Flahes. - 

In all the large towns of »UOpe 



glare lx»x or Huccumtioii of 1kjxc«, tartly 
tilled with water and tastefully ar- 
ranged niosse*, fthellrt, bitd of rock, sand, 
Debolea, and delicate, graceful waiter- 
ptanta. Here, in these pretty little 
glaefl housea live large and? (pieerly 
mixed families; crabs, Tolwtere and oys- 
ters crawl alioot on the blight «and, or 
attach themselvw to the nrntionlcw 
metre of rock, while nWWkra amal! 
tish dart and glide through the ouiet 
water, or hide among the'greeu piorere 
and seaweeds, and " strange creatures 
whose verv natno* are unknown to iu, 
rush hither and thither, or wriggle 
slowly along the pehhlv hdttonL It is 

more ut tractive than a wJll-L-i.t auua- 



u 2 their movemctits jtfiticntlv 
he clear ghws of which the 

ado, and noticing the habits 

of the different varieties. We trust 
that it will not be long More our 
American cities will he able to show 
tin some of these wonder* so that ail of 
u« may H-e for ourselves brer k»uiiful 




is technically called, has hilt lately de- 
velojj^l its iui|«irtaiice to the country 
at large, for although some knowledge 
of this industry has existed for cent iv 
rii-s, the tiret attempts which produced 
any really [anctie.al results wen- made 
inVraucc tplite recently, and it i» the 
entire- uneven* of the Systems tested 
there and in Kngbilid which ba%e 
raised tisb-i-iiltiireintoaiiaiinrt pront? 
ising tn Uvome »>f iueal. iilahle hem-lit 
to the humau racu. We feel that a 



i.ows, which in shallow water would 
iiuieklv drown the helpless little shad, 
and Ihese latter are then at once turiad 
lodaejldfinri their own way to the, ^van, 
which they <lo by gradually floating 
down nream, ke«-ping their bends to- 
i current to catch snob food renus! 
tie along, and feebly wagging their 
's to flc'iiiire Rtn-ngih and activilv. 
it two years the males return welgh- 
mietliing under n pound, and in 
year* they nap|«ar nudes and 



Jos, the magnificent lish of from 
twb to Ave iHiuti'ls, that are no wel- 
at our labK-s, 



with (he immense 
of the community, for it must bo re- 
memK-nd that these statements are 
not matters of eonjee-ture, but fortll- 
nately :i.re now weiU-atablislieel facta, 
beyonil the ncew-ity fe>r further experi- 
nrent An acre of laud reqnirea inanur- 
ing, working, planting and barvi-st- 
iug; nn acre of water re-pores onj^v the 
latter pan acre of laud will produce 
corn enough to support one huinnn lw>- 
ing ; nn a* ro of water can be made to 
supply a large numlior of persons at a 



being pro 

nud such lilnnil general leg- 
islation "as should enable projn*rly nji- 
pointed Kish i'omm" 
State to pint the alreadv existing varie- 
ties of fish under healthful i n tl uemvs, 
to protect them from unreasonable dis-. 
ttirliauce-s, to let them breed in peace, 
to assist them by artificial aid, etc., , 
until the waters U.lh salt and fresh are 
t'nllv sta ked, and eh.-ap lish made the 
»r,6r of the day. If the first cost of 
doing this were a hiintirod time* an 
great as it is, the people of this country 
Itecd '»°t grudge it, for tlte-v can by 
tbwuicans'ilcvehipn new food resoimv, 



; there are, at the present time, crdlee- 
' tiotisornireaniiualsaud plants, bp. ugbf 

, together princiiedly n* the object of 
sctentitic cxi^ riments, but also for the 
amusement and instruction of the |>eo- 
ple at large. The animals are of course' 
' confined in some way, and are 



al, ao 



[.hints are arranged out of dogreor un- 
der ichire, in water or nitlHaat H 
may beat suit them, and the Rfcult of 
alTthis care is usually a very U-.tutiful 
and inte*restiiig exhibition of curious 
things which hy most people could 
never l* 1 seen, exevpt under such cir- 
eiimstanees as these-. Among the ebtef 
attractions of then collevtious is al- 
ways an aquarium, which means a large 



! thing a fish-ganlen may 1k> maile. 

rbreaUitsl within dooni 
a.l frrshm-Hs to tlie 
ten, the bettor will 
lUreKkb mid k-tigth 
n a ti R ht 
by four- 

..i-ii s.|Uare, will make impure nil Uir »ir 
n it in two hoars. If they UM light, the 
or will Iw s]H>ihs| much .packer. Viriour 
evcrs. s. n.riila, cholera and co,.sa«)*i.a*, 
UK the result of l.reathmg impure »ir. 



i:ive iWarnsl in Udpnaanj where | 
wing j?nvn glazed p.-eii-r lump 
rcre |>,.ii.iic.i hy the anwiijc of th< 



out the essence find m: 
tity present ve-Ay daagi 





HWIM ■•■TMLT. 

a. 0. ARMnJWfflO, I bum. 
J.H MAR* HALL, B-t~» 



[all to over- I building, to, tieir excellent cull, 

■ their sadness. ' Why- 1 
aoAg* were funny,* 
«tpt»»ltt tlx no 
ic^rt, •Mastoid of which they 

it - u,» deeply «tW 

*t give, ohsrecter to the .01 
every, lute, to then melodi", - 
the borslroeo. s»d the frennen 
calto upon, Jreus touch the heart wlUi 

period* 

opera. 

liar to the M» 



tiatM VCR pieaim*. « 

wnamored. Ir«t«ulsrly 0" 
tannO-fl Hop. my f^^Jf, 
hhm." »nd Roll an. Cm**. !"V 



M*. alpnhi •« 
wtnUd tn^emry Co.™. - . . .. 

SokDl iiorre( krn «" o/«rr» » *" 

J cam..?, nd 



J. F B. lOrakall, nWsn. 



frailer. 



open; but tbey hare rjerrty of 
Tbey have treated me kindly. 
The"Sundaynnool numbers about forty 



,?^r^rX^toUi.t?ii.g a Normsi *r*ool 
ami Agricultural toft"" at HuaptoB, 
V? tor tbTedocatk*. of colored tncher. 

ffetentog-*" - m-mmUT .-nmctory 
uitm aiiccesafuL 



eould not get 

"tl ?tmtm% ru.hed.h~d of yoK 
intern- like a team of fiery koraea, hurry- 
Sgon night and day with their e^rnen 
to gain the dement* of taK.wlrfge. hoon 
iJroooled down to a more moderate 
pSi and coaxing and apurring would 

madij ■ 



?ZSZ&5ZJZ*» coM, and U« 
enanh » open. tluvt they don* mntregu- 
SornVhare to walk 8 re mile*. I 
i think yon will like tbi*. m* the muv 
„„ *nd I ban tried to get them to meet 
regutoriy, but they will only meet 



Liberal Donatio.. 

rfe hare the pleasant to .ewavjwledge 
Ike donation from Mesara. Hoe and Co., 
the celebrated manufacturer* of Printing- 
pre**.-*, of one of their moat valoable 
S nadi^ a No. J. Hnd Stop- 

Cyltoder, rained at WpO. 

Ever aince the opening of oar printing- 
office In Oct 1871, we hare been kbonng 



regularly, but they wiU only ^ „ Oct. 1871, we hare brenkbeeing 

day. when there la no anorron tnegioMd. dkmdrantage. for wm* of a fe-er 

That i. the only objection I hare of the ^ «*Bg«d 

place-tbe nboothoBn to ao °Pf- > P 1 *"^ )l>b worki tal the grn« totor 
SS ..plain mynir to you a. I ,_wtoh f^f"™, fa the " 8o*toM»Iork- 

man " and other work OB the aetujm n*nn 



„ ucb lue uears 

e far beyond the orator'a r 
irtbe »lmnlatedp 



dly make them atart. 



daf thi* change to, that the 

Intereat at drat wa. a borrowed l»t«™t- 
It came from an imagined power ana 
.cop. which It -n* to give to .the.. ■ f— 
donV and the aloenct of which d» 
gul.hed them from the white, j an.1 it 
deepened too, by the eaamplc and word, 
of tbelr Northern imtructor. ; and it •« 
,not the re*olt of their own digested eg- 



can't expbun myaelf vu j . 
ST therefor. I hope wooirm mm 
mvmUUke^ I Uk. to forgot to tell yon 
tu.t*» people WglM^ggt 
I am aorry to teU you that there » a great 
deal of whtokey drank around here by both 
white and colored. 

grtuwiLL, Wrrm Co, Va.,1 
• i/.«.A in. 1873. 



HAMPTON, APBIX, l§7t. 

*Th« late Report of the Commiaaioner 
of Kducation at Washington offer* to 
•ublic aomo-curiou. ami Interctlng 
which would well bear repetition in 
the column* of every Journal In the counJ 
try / The *tati*ttc* of etlucatlon, for ei 
an^lc. ought to be.lrnow. by n dl IntHli 
gent citiae.,.. for they tell aotory whoM 
meaning 1* of lm|»rtance to «' "i 
being at once a waniuig •»» ""•"•"I 



-- _ l , lcn!1 l, I h*I n g i»|»ciniij "~- 

„i„g aisl eiKourage. a mong the lieat ami cl.amctcrh.tu- 

Tn-regard to the relative cir.lto.Uon of ^Tohf^il^W^ S 
the different -UteVf the Union the Ho- 
iwrt Inform, u. th* Ma««ic 
lemLfordieralif"' 



ooncamr »T tb« BAimon Rtniwra. 
The Hampton StodenU, a troupe of air 
UOTOTarventeen colored .loger. from the gj» 
HS.pL" Normal and Agmultuml In.U- l^*,- 
,te, near Fortreaa Monroe, T*L gave . 
coV.1 concert at Hortlcultnral llall la.t 
wening. The hall wa. more than half 
illed with a hlglvcla- .ndlence. .»!. 
Breat.lealofcnthmia.mprevail.al. The« 
£n* B«-l u«t Wrrto In .«? r-y«t 
L ihe celrlmted Jubilee Singeia, Uke 
the Utter, they arc "^^^S* £ 
large airni of money for the erection of 
TSLm ad."tion Vl.«Wr <»>►«. ta.M- 
Inga. They .ppd fe*tTj 

. ill. which even tlie lualnteat of their 
.ingular alave »ong* and hjmna are 

evening, 

Kilwr. 

km.wa lie Trouble I «ce. 



Washington press, which was II 
coohl afford to ponHaaee, ba. 
rorn upon our foreman and km f" u " u 
> the office. How to remedy tlue dnBeolty 
m been the great problem, and rsnous 
xpedieuU hare been *ngge*ted by which 
ligtit raise money enough to rsjrcnase 



, dmylrat'ichool|. »1JOO rees. witlK^^rting any^ 
thto dUtrict the 7tk o/r-eb. H«1 1 the Urea-, ^pm^m 



jw iUlutnt^c tue not tit*; reault 01 .o*ir 
, j^ote whose b*r- M t« of the value of e«iuc-lion - T 
mT!St!Sm "cat their children. Afterth^d^ 
who alwtaln ftomlroab Into the primer, they began to oaini 
n.lc of alarery wm]d„.n, and to aak. What have we rtartod 
^, km auggealive ao for . what U thi. effort tending to? In 
no mm ugge. p.- ^ ^ f the« peoph, 

hw given them a pom***.™ to be csred 
£S dUpo-d of. and the rf^tage 
and nce.1 of «™- eilucat.on U, dd«tfj* 
been forcing itoelf upon them Tb -y Have 
rmsed cotton and becauae they did not 
llorlno tlie war of the Rela-llion. there k , ,„,. to .ell It. have aeen the roan 
During «»_»« ^ ^ iJi itlin Hv „, „ lhe ""J, . Uuiine- e-lucaUon take the mmtt 



Nine D»y» I* tke Woods. 

jours t. wiAvra. 



_ gW many ieople who li.«l m tne . wl ,„ . clocauon ma. i-Jfgg | when 1 IM 

,™u in onler U) keep out of the .rmy. „, their labor ami dispose of it whether I 
Th?™wIU aUo many other, who .toyed g£ „, wr o„g., ^ like the oat. in the ^» 
There wan a. J ^ ^, bol ^, ne ,pe with their cliccse, *^»^ 

Le out Into thick place*, when- th( , v b „e ..tche.1 ami waite.1 for their „_ _, 
.Sturl-nc. MO" in the M%k- JSo. In r*in. Now their 



ia;r h**a.l for edilctttioa. 
follow, close iilKH. her lets!, 'North C 
Una we regret to aay, footing the Hat 
allowing rather leaa than halt a dollar 
haul for her population, colored 
white. 

The direct relation which cilata 
fween education and crime, in ahown 
clearly in the Commiaaioner'. collectii 
of .tatiatie. l«aring ii|».n that point, - 
our reader, will, douhll™ be aomei 
.t.rtle.1 at the iguree he presents. Kighi 
per cent of the criminal. In- New 
bar. no education, more '•— 
cent, have never mastered 

duatrl.1 education seem. ^ 

powerful a. pernio education In 
off the asaauKs of that arch lend 

Ssta^ who Ihxla mlachtaf atltt, 
yor Mm hands to do i" 
and that Intemperance doe. Its full 
In the evil work Is ahown by the met t| 



ohmsrtt. W» , > • ™7 (lill i„..„p Momin' " the l.t- 

.ighest .mould I '". ' \" Vn.o.le<-c-enlrlc plantation hymn, 
while Sormto , is „ , , ™-. with a ebon* Here 



with 'a cboma. 

ijfecimen of il: 

111... It right eelm and eaav, 
rh,»*aliar^mj J 




mucbaucona. Ihare- — 
in the same diatrict Commenced 
day, 3d of March. Han only t-.-~, 

usl board per month. Thu. achool bouse 
.M built principally by a colored woma£ 
who went to the mouutun. and helped to 
haul the log. and helped to hew them. Paid 
out about thirty doltor. caah on it. and » 
now .ending .ix children to school, hhe 
wants her children educated, doea .he not 1 
1 like thia place much better than I did the 
other. I don't hare to walk ao far to my 
meal.. 1 havewwalkal»ut.mileendahair, 
rben 1 Med to w nlk two and three. • • 
ahall have about fifteen of my old 
which' will be' quite a comfort to 



reo. ..au me a*»e»» «- — ; — -~ 

achool mrw relied for the anpport of the .cooc 

enoed Mon- of our plan, for rai».g the need, 

mly twenty ~emed t^t-e. ^^^wbea 

.., .,.x,u.^ r..».w .hnost sTuarooiasreeV the 



„...»:...'. . »w be their own. They 
rrwere principally white., who VgZ ~J on l y to hear what other. ba« 
to be forced into the army ; ^ them but to /eel the need o^ tt. The 
- were colored people, whose (.ther l<»ka at hi. poorly clad family aa 
■ .... .i__ to build fortin- winter come* on and wondera why 
ftney are not better prepare.1 when be ha. 
were nee.le.1 Tor auch M .ummer. Now come, a la-t- 

.»ny of aoldlem would | enthimiaam ; it cornea out of the needa 
'many 



of soldier, wotilil ter euthuaiasm -, it comes out oi me 

y aa were required. ml expi'rience of the pnople and lci« I 

time that 1 experienced. Jir „„, | lkB a„ other. 

rtt l. lur.r. At r — . tl,n nmnle . 



that ti 



lstu-r liart of March, 18B5. 
large body of soldier* 



ItT 



Tell dem t» cane In judgment. 
I«*.t«™iglUln^p™s-l"'_ 

K ra ,o..dl,f.r.rouw.n." 
Tliere was not the least lerity or Irrer. 
,.«.nr» ala.ut Hie msnmT of tbrlr afajgM 
hrTve V origii.,.1 -onl. m»l other. -Ml 
more peculiar, to the .IW~t_ M F»g 
— teriatic of alave mekalles. Nesjly 
•mg .aa eneorsd. The— ,»-»*• 
iee concert at Il.wth-nlt.ral 
o'clock - tW. aJlenmon. B» 

pealing for " 



I go, the people come to mo 
hotly ot aomiera them teacber.. Here in Wayne 

from Hoorgia, ton ptaie in North Caro- c „, m ,y the other day. a man came ami 
SiXdlliM'. Ilriilg.-, .hero they in- ^, ,? c „„. t gel us a teacher? V e 
uricTl toput up. verj-exten«ve br—, ^ bad a i*** -* » k«vc 

work. ' . , built a 

■ they immediately be- ^her 
_ien *nd lioy* of tbat| 
, mo work. But there were 
ibo did not care to aid the cdnfed- 
r-to work without pay, ao they 
'by allBprag Into the bualiea. 
Juine one Krhlay evening with 
four "other weni who did not Intend to go 
to llill'a ilridge. W. took loilging the 
flrat Hlgtit' ta m. ok! house In . pin. 
thicket when we Urrie.1 until the ■«« 
evening. Tlnrngb Hatuntoy was s beantl; 
lol day, It • 



the left 



Istnnlsy wsa a beauu- 
i me the longost tlmf 



My achool house i. .ituated 

bank of Cripple Creek, which _ , - 

pretty place. 1 can -and in my door and 
. thealron Mountain. Seeing the water 
_ ofterTSt remin.1* ml of Hampton, when 
I was cipt. of the U. ' ■ 1 

e • ts • Please excuse repetition. 
Your most olsalient aervsnt, 

Henry Wasuisutom ABrJbCLt- 
Jikuai.cm, Jan. 187X 
Or». S. C. Aaanmosa : 

/(ear Sir.— It to with ranch pleasure 
that 1 write to you. Your letter wss 
gladly received, for 1 wanted to hear from 
the Normal School very much indeed. The 
school and « have u „ 1 .topped thi. summer ia called Rook 
ready to board a ESLm and the IKople wa. entirely .leati- 
[n Jobnaon, Ala-| Wg m I went to work and got 
log house from my undo It-' - 



iiinoaa -- ^-s-— - ■ — ■ • - 
hare named, hesnng through 
friend of our need, generously determined 
•e us "the be- Hand Cylinder presa 
made " tbns mon than realtoiog onr mo— 
spline hope. We are now sble to do 
„y work in the printing Bn. that <ta y b» 
o«ered in « goal -yto a, cm. W d«j) 
.ny.bere; and we eonfiilently bop* .thai 
the next number of the " Southern » »* 
man" will com [.re favorably wnb any 
iUu-mUd paper to the conntry. 
Ho. .nd Co. have our n>o- gniteful .c- 
knowledgemento for they Umely ami m» 
niftcent gift. 




'1 



built a nooae an. are p- K.nng. ana uie pe>Tr= —J 

teaoher Mil |.V blm." In Jobnaon. Ala-, gg ,„ [ « e „, to work and got 

manee ami lluilfonl counties siniiuir re- . |- bMUe ltua my gnde list was M 
.moats .re made every few daya. "ne r„ fram the one be Uved in hioescir. 
»Uce in Jobnaon County they liiform..! fp ^ lue benebeWmyselj( .1.1 the teech- 
mTuiey liad paid a colored teacher twenty- 1 ,.,.„ „„, . , thenopencl Sunday ;«chool ais 
lire dollar, per month, exeluaive of atate targt , I t |,e c hildren one eewA.ucR. Ihat 
° ^ i\—.„l„l him hemdea. ti„ „.nl for the lumls-r the 



■n nOUSr. per ihwk", ------- 

money, and boarded him beside. 

Still there are and wBl be DxL_, 
femit to their own interests. In at. 
fa,g thi. Huuige 1 in it « call ohmr 
earnest u|ion th. StodenU at auch matltu- 



AfteTIark we pot off for another |Jace; 
1^,. k-w tnat no mm wonkl mmpect 
L W. werr piloted In by a mm. named 
,„ J^ Ken' X.-to 1«* ont for 
IT a. mrf keep - I" provblon. 
T «7at wswwlaar. aa mm a. It was Iigh«, 
_. "iir-' our tent, which -. 
m ' S5B "- - '"J comforUlle nuujner. 
i ll wwa.dsrk. M.I.UU. momlng,aml alaiut. 
In tb. evil work I. «iown oy tue -j-. , --- «.rW U br-an to rein a." oonUnued 

„,„ rt ,H.. per ce-ut. of W-^fc U» ™ ^£J£lXL+ y- K^hrXt M»Ur «kird . 
nria, are Intemperate, and m»y of them | J,r,- W MM on mmr 'jggm gJJ { J •ggg^ „ wh J our time In pe 
habltual drunkards. 

Jn the reform school*, pen! 
etc!, it I* found that ninety-Bee per 
of the JurenUe offender, come from 
ignorant, and drunken homes, proving 
that a majority of the criminal* whom we 
look upon with .ucb abhorrence and «on- 
teropt, have In reality, never from the begin- 
ning of tbelr mlsersble llvos, had a chknee 
to bo anything but criminals Tbey 
not, when good and evil were set I 
them, dellberstely chosen the evil, |but 
bsve rather been forced toto the 
•in becuae they »w no other alt 
goodness, truth and parity, being to 
things unknown. Thto class of nn 
nstes can conceive of no duty which 
owe to the State, because tbey are .true 
that for them the State has bad - 
thought; they k»r. been left, "ltlf»* 
elfort on the part of tbeir fdlow-cittoena, 
to the fatsmlwhlch the clreunttUhoea of 
tbeir birth nw. to doom tnem, and Imr- 
Ing received nothing feel that they owe 
nothing. 

It would of oouree, be hsebm. to 
pmnfulmcts,lflt 



ssrne— upon m. aw«™>— — 

Uons a. the Hampton Normal to mui 
Ums .si «tot« reedy. There never wa- 
rgramlcr work or more philanthropic 
tork than thto: The ^oid Isillding. me 
waiting for ron ; the eager minds of thous- 
and. of children are w.iting for you to 
tTuin tbem for tb. manifold .lulu-, of life ; 
Sd'msny •^•^.^.^S 



■barged the cliildren 

was to pay the rent for uie iuo..-. -~ 
beLhe. Wi-re' mile of. tUi Sund.y-«:hoo 
Sbend fifty -eight- " When I Or- opened 
... „.,lv«veoutoftlu.fifty-elghtcuuld 
rea.1. I i«Vf my whole attention on my 
?uii,l»v*'l.i«» "torn 1 o'"— 1 "v 1 " 01 "to 
greater pat of my acbol.r. could re-1 very 
.ell roi aiilering the elisnce they hail. The 
nTStoSe m.»V of them uke.1 roe to teach 
ontrnhool the month of Auguat. So the 



Scaarcuia or gPrJ> may \ 
cured by w»d.ing the togs with aim . 
water aid soap. amL after dry mg thof | 
oughly with a ~.ft cloth, applying glyo* 
"ne-or lard perfectly free from mU. V \ 
this doe. not avail, . pound of "eonced. . 
.rated lye" or enrbonate of f*+M 
I. .iussilved in two quart, of water and 
„ul into a bottle. A quarter of a pint <rf 
this ».lulion-iould be put into . padfu 
of cold water, and lb. horn', heeto .l-thed . 
with it night .nd naurnmg. The leg. 
ahould be dried Immediately after tUef,, 
bathing, but cou-denbto mototure wdl 
exoilelrom Ihe .kin afterward. The «*, 
ble mu.t be kept dean, and no ssaiw or 
ite allowed to retasiu on the legs. — •« uurn. 
.« Joru-.tl.risl. 



for tlie iiower you alone an. — , 
to guide their wMling han.1. by Is tter bead, 
tbnt nmy manage their 
• porerty. 
joain 



bibor ami relieve 
nwomuliility la 
: - than ul»n any 



very fa-. So now I am trying all I know 
to Jet the trustee, to have a sdioolhoose 
At Tup at Hock Spriuga. The la-opl. were 

Hock 
teach _„ 
fore, hut 



How to Taar r«. Pfkirr or Ml. 
— The puriti of mdk may easdy be deteC-;. 
nuned by aauerUuning the peronuge or 
ensra and imlul matter which it glviai. 
tienuiue nulk will average ten pir cenL of 
enmm ami twelve jier cent. or wMid ma-"- 
Any milk ^ith km. cn«m .ud 
matter uum thto Ito. bee. ««« 
watered.- M.^c»«««. fu-suA... 

. A» Orra 8»a» row S^rjcst. — A ' 
"shed, open al *%t pkee Urge .imugh 
Ingres, ami egre~. to • better pj.ee 
Aoek than I. generally thought by r 
diai-ililimirian. who favor the cinrfinin 
*" i can bring/to mind uol a 
lea where . shed, clonely boon. 
*<, with fodller overhead, the op 




un r nosy o«" «• — , — 

Z'Z trua'teea- =3S ^ refo. ^ ^ ^.^three.^ 
.. mniutodea of appllcanU, he- "~ 



STwh'oUy' toa-fficTnL-Ye. tb. who.. = » ™ ^^y*** u. 
owntry need, that then people -hould | ^ Wbc n be was read, to go 

n^y. the adraaugc. of *uch >»»"»«'»" ^ „ e told ». that if he did Bot com. 

enduic at these 



ate then imlnful Into, If It w.re not' that 
„ .. ban dremly add, they otfcr ». tt> 
couragament n well as waning, giving 
a* every reason to nope n well n erery 
reason to mar. Then to so much to be 
done to remedy thto condition of tking., 
and tne amy, at the outer* at least, to so 
phunly marked, that we hare "body to u "£^£mmmi 
blame but oumlvn, if the BverBge or , g - mrM ^ wo mlerful pathos 

crime In our atoto or ooanty resets, an \ ,„ „, „,,„ „eloill» «& 
unu.ua.ly high figure. When ~^.^«^«£tt£3S. 
that the nhooUoun to ten wphmlr. fcrlng <**mm> I'.i^Jrk.ned pit not 
than th. prison, w. ahall bar. takes .great, ^XZ .ahced, they eland In the light of 
practical step In advance, anil tbst, »» JJ new darn, rtocu upon tbem, .Inglng 
effect, 1. th. tardea of all the testimony s,. old melodin to remln<lu.ho. lstely 
^hloh we-ca, eollnt upon thi. a.l.Ject. the light baa »»• to tbn^, 'ml _to- 
Educate In rirtaa, and your nlr' 
he alow .Unumto in crime ; keep — — 
mind Betlrely employed hi IwoeeAl work, 
and dishonesty Bmt vice will hav. little 
chance at the rtotlma .whon ruin has 
1 lilnilr been *o nay. Although Uie re- 
■ulto of then laws amy not *liow| them, 
•elm at once, yet thay are Juit aa aurely 
Inevitable, Bad th. staU. that pay. HtU. 
or nothing lor the educaUon of ts cltl- 
m will, to procen of time, find itnlf 
outstripped to every way by tlnf Stale 
v hon Ubanllty has made ample prbvtoloa 
nnrokildren. 



„ pnonontlnoS tocom. S » 
m . 1 "' i HL'°.«'. 6j5-* rund^arTaC" 



_ next 

ling, llow glad w. wen that he did 
not come. 1] momiug wc arose nry 
,Hv bundleif up our things, tore down 
3 tent, and went to our respecUn homes 



\ Hotlnt r 
Her«fter;\tne * Southern Workman ' 



yo^expertenos ^ 

Jab. H. Ami 

grtrar/ini, Wrrm Co, Ji». «. IS- 
^TeoSer^-I received your letter 
nmedav. ago, *nd aj-ouid have annrered it 
oXe^.'ta.itl.l^ntoooghlcool.l 
not make it coa«eBieat to write in the dsy. 



Make Haste and Hake Beady. 



Am now uniaoing ™j — — — — - 
olace. 1 cant tell where the. Sept. will 
iend menexL Kverfighing bn («~e<l off 
quieUy .inn Pee ben tesch.r* nw. ; not 
2 perein bn -tempted todi. u.b me whet- 
Th.acl.olan. hare learned very 




Sa«<'tb« Bnr Fowl. 
mo — It to the woret mmV—ir—^, - 
kill all the be— ami liamlsomesVfowls, ami 
-man and arreggy 
ia ia prectoely th 

run out your stock ; for like L 

bretaPlike, and the mult to, that by i 
tinually taking away the hntlbird* 
uaing fiie eggs of the poorest, yoOr 
will grow poorer enctpoorer every i- 

'°1f r ^ild n^.B.ltlw^ thtorrnll 



■Ik, 



tne eoun»,j — 
intelligent nleetion c 

I "liotking to lo- by a little nU^—j 

with. The extn pound or twp of | 
ry Besh that you leave on Ita legs, 



Orn. -reef ; on Tunday , - I>r. 
K^rWchuroh, Tenth an.1 I^nt-reeU; 
„ TdmwUj' - Athletic Kg, "do. 
Tbureday at OerBjantown _ On 
they Inn for New York Clty.to try their 



The mumnl critic of a lndl- New 
York baper, after a columB of cntKism 
of tL ItStoh Open la .bleb Loon and 



| ever. i am ~»» -t 

, colored people of tola Stotoof gH*jtt---W 
kO^^-«ti?M!St ^rrSting^eir arithmetic lenons 1 



in*, wueieiv, • o- - — ; 

elthiw and better interest to 
n erer before in their history. 



It headlong after education. Soon, 
mat extent, th. novelty wore off, and I 
Tnever mm harder work don. than 
teacber* ot colored nfcooto have been 
then tost few yean to get the peo- 
.edontion enough to take any- 
suitable intereat in tbelr own 
Instruction or tke to-ructloo of their 
cbiUlren. Tnm. *£««**?iajta ' 
o amber In erery neighborhood who kc 



can only ny that though the .pokn In the 
Udder ire far arnrl.4.. Ih* majority of 
Ihe children of Speedwell are trying to 
climb IV A. to the parent, of the chH- 

P ,^^htod7*7ricn.»a°. Zm of hi. Urn. led to repnium -J^^ }„ ."or. . ni 

LwTto my knowledge- Again they JM , end J**" 4 "* J IJS^Zl Urn .jn- tain*. To 
me to purchase If they wsBted to, taking an 'V™ "*?"™ or i„ Mi ' reader ahonl 
^U^.Vown r of^l-ml_-..t!tem * SS&p, h 



Tho Pro- 
.' much 

^• d "- goltTned. ami -i" bring forth te, 
\ and tweoty.fokl to your Ibtnre tor 
, j. calm, ao bright, e^vc your bnt -ock tor brnding. — iTAs 

a-oreuahnd -jj ; \ P ullry Wi,Hd. 

ahall wrap vhr tall to-night, t > 
«mu-u>. \ 
May (led men and nn us all for 
Chrtotenke." Mabt A. Scon. . 

lUAS U. BOLDEB. 



[There ha. been reo*/ed an account of 
. .'Drinking Kxperiment," »ha=h we think 
It unwise to puUtoh, tost any ahould be 
._ -^pest the " M " 



f mj UBimiwaa""" — ' " 

1 Si yon csn plainly ne tbey have no 



to know 'the evU or it We would rslher 
follow our great Exemplar, who did no 
aln. but who went .hoot doing good, and 
good only ] 



A ScB.r' Boob. - Every farmer l 
len . book In which to pages mrncult 
raps. Every one, to readtog a paper, { 
- see nnunl.n-ofuung.wahmhdwili 
to remember. He wfll perksps . 
gestions, the yslueof which he will <L 
test or bints which be will want to be, gov- 
erned bVin future operations. A. 
after reading tke paper be mil tl 
'act of fojjy ' down and wSl nrohably Benr-ee ir. 

™ "fl ■- - -^sutbersliubtosruck 

neb b loss, 
the papers 

article, as he denirn to preserve al 
member and pnto\hem in a nrap 
Such a book, at the >d of . yen oi 
will he rery iirtereating and ralaal 





[ Tun AuWcaii Kami.'. Advocate, 
published in Jaa.kaon, Tennessee, is 
devoted to flu interest, of the Nation- 
ul Agricultuml Congress, an organi- 
aitiouoffariueretlieobjecttif which is 
to ektead tbe knowledge of ngricul- 
t uro and u> influence legislation in its 
favor. The" Advocate 'conUimival- 
uablo official report, from the Ue- 
partmeut of Agriculture at Wesh- 
ington and from farmers' club, all 
over the country, and a great deal of 
useful and practical information for 
farmers, with interesting correspond- 
ence and the latest market reporte. 
The great want of the country ifl a 
race of intelligent farmers. The 
more the farmer knows about im- 
proved methods of culture, the rota- 
tion of crops, the best implements of 
farming, and the management of 
stock, the mora la) will get out of 
his laud in crops and money. , iN'u 
filmier ought to be without access to 
a good AgrituIturafjouxnaL If ha 




afford to subscribe for 
alone, let several club togetl 
send for one It is always c 
to do things in the best way. 
Oill l>Uat« AS1MAL8 is the aH«al"ng |but .j, 



WhcsMUbUevf-eong. 

The trees. In the garden bow, 
And cms* tar o'er the land, 
Br lite quiet bouse they itan.1. 

For wbom are tbej waillug uow 1 

Tbe tlowem In beauty clad 
Like Utile children fair 
Wttb .lewoearla on their bair, 

Look up In welcome glad. 

"Be^a~uVS'Jd"D.,." 
I kfaWaal 



•Well, I tell you, Carl, that ...... 

laaly will find it out. Somcliody always 
doc," and Jimmy Keel«T raises! his 
old Busia-tiderot!' his shoulder with Ins 
thumb, slipping it back and forth un- 

- Tbe* wont either," and the black 
eyes of the lairti poacher shone under 
his shabby bat with an evil light / 
"Ailitl knocked over more rabbits 
and kilt more pigeons than you can 
count! and nolssly ever saw me either, 
int afraid like you milks,,,.,, 
dassent touch a gun to save your 

A-' CO.* nwnv to trV 



time. What if he should 

n i,,ht»" . t for he could lsj a hero no longer 

" Well 1 11 tell yon what, Ben, I'm 1 their eyes, and so sought new rtitain- 
gnin' to .ft through this to-night, and crs who had never seen him cry with 
then I wont no with Carl any more, terror or flinch in danger. 
I '11 let him tell if he's a mind to, (ind It was many months afterward bo- 
I It -taii.l the lickin.' Tins is goinl fore it was discovered that the hones 
to be the last time." Nhul had figured as the* of bat.., bc- 

lohged to mi old goat who was quietly 
CHAPTER It. pursuing his own employment of gath- 

Good-night, boy. mother's go. ™"f trtSt'-^^"" 
tlio beat laiys in the land, they have in his way. * inning 



Carl had lost his authority evermore, always woven by her own hands She 
for he could lie a hero no longer in was an industrious queen, and tlicl lil- 



egard her as one of the la>t of 
their nice. — Our Montldy. 



is the dear Ood here, 
I bk-elh .issl end r.U "- 
it ES Ibe momma tall. 
,11, la aapw baa-. H. »• 



to wring a bird's neck 
better set 
bad." 

'• Aint afraid nuther, but I aay 
mighty mean to go sneakin' round 
to folks' barns and yards, atcalni 
t tlaiir hearts on 




, Tin iKAcotrtATioa.I-On Tuesday, the 

that .-.imc nu i,„t , (1,'i.eral Ijraot wa» l»a»s»rat.sl 

the bust nova in the land, nicy nave ... w,. . bundle ot p„ i ,, cnt „f u.e United Slates for Id. 

K ?' ' " J and water, and Deacon t iler's choice cabbage-sprouts „,.„,„, M The day was one of be 

brought her in ».«« an a , hU wake, coldest of the season, yet a In. display 

fed the old, he... and 'I nl Jft with their juicy coolness, J.ur- was made by tbe miliury snd often,, 

up-good-nlght, little men, God bleas u m j ^ '.ml , Tta Inaugural wan, as i. usual with Oca. 

' , .Imeet more than the boys ' through Ihe oicninir door. L bonis Grant's documents, bnef. Among ,h. 



Loo. to You* Ho.ra. — The study 
I of agriculture may be very iiilen-atnig, 
, - but the buaiueaa of fanning can never 
title of an interesting little sheet ^ | 1Jwallt attractive until more ol 
publialied iu Uostou by the Masaa- J lc le . ro M their homes 



could bear to hear the pleasant words hitting tl 
thev did not deserve at all, and when I the re 
they got in their little room they terror 
looked at each other and Ben wins- 1 was k 
pcred, " It 'b too bad, aint it • Do n t , many i 
let a go." " ROI,, c v 

i."ltut Carl will make such a row. mini 
.i/.,Y,^~fnlka"haa act llwir hearts on." Yes, I 'm goin' this once. SOW he |«irtial 
'^"Wcn ^ntn* <\ <" goin' lo «.l Uill'an.1 natke believe gone to sleep ; ; good 
you Jemima now Viiiisc yon bai.it no the winder s up, aint.lt. 

- ..luck than a girl), it '» g»ing I " >3 f. 

«,,n moonlight night, and we : An hour 



r the future, those in 



ia?oplc learn 
in the country mo 

Hide through ll 

ordinary tarn. hoUBca. Tile front yard, 
are destitute of flowers and shrill*. 
There are no pleasant verbenas, that 
captivate the eye, as much as tiny add 
to the pha-alihiesaofthehouae. Hooks 
an- scarce, so thai, during rainy days 
or bud weather, the boys have to retire 
ud catch rata for instruc- 



Stingy and isMiurious ai 
farmers. They oolnplaii 
•Vljltf to do these thing., 
mil their hireling, logo 1. 
dml yards from the house 
i,,g water fro... a rickety 
soVe lime enough duru. 



placed . 



ehusetta ciociely for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Thi* society 
and others like it have done a vasl 
amount of good in this direction 
especially by influencing public sen 
timeiit in favor of showing mercy t. 
those who canuot-Obk for lU A cor 
respondent from South Curol'iim de- 
clares tliat "All a ii una Is there ure 
miserably jaxir, ill kept, and ill 
used. 1 could barn. a; the feeling" 
of a whole Society for the Preven- 
tion id' Cruelty to Animals by tell- 
ing half I know of broke, spirit, . I 
mules and stunted little oxen ill Bin- 
gle and double carls that draw such 
hauls of wood to town and wait at 
hitching l«wls all day, whjWj the 
liuisteni IpBOd the proceeds of the I 
wood, drtnttlOg and cursing every- 
thing more rcs|ax;lablo than tlieiu- 
selvc*." ltather a laid reconl for 
Smth Carolina, but we fear that the 
picture might be sometimes looked 
U|«m nearer home. r 
Tim Christian I'mos— New \orltj— 
Henry Ward Ileceher,edllor. Henry 

Ward Beeeber is one of the power. 

of the age, and it is iloabtful wheth- 
er his influence is as great even in 
Plymouth pulpit to which tln.us. 

uuda throng every week In hear bun „.„„ ,| u .i r im omc, their ho 
..reach, as ill this little luis r which „.|J| J,,,, be arruyed in beaety, ami 
carries his. word- to so many morel NUlkl , ,|„. |,„,rls ol the childre.. rejoice, 
thousands all oyer the land. Ills _.v„.,/„,ffc Tu.-n ...,./ -lo.fr.' ..... 

c ril.utions to it are ita chief al- 

iruetiou of curse, though Ha atan. 
anl is g.aal in all its deiairtiuajil 
The report, of hii 
Talks to liia own \ 

exceUeot, These 
" talks " aecm ts> 



Kobin Hood 
great feast 



1M OC.Mi.v g,^'~ — C » 

'a up, nint.it 3" 

nfterwflnl Jiiimiy and' Ben 
I the S[s.t of shadow beside 

ah ! ai.it tliey. wee. now! Bill Bolton iug Ins li.trc hand _ hr 
giu Uten and salt to put on 'an, and crack and pushing up 



ry mouthful 

f the night Of reference 
. . , ~ 1 eatauushmcni oi our imuoowi — ^ 

rcli.iniic.1 long after its cause of bun i c „, fronl tou ,raal tnale, 

•own, and though there was ^ the ^ti,^ of „ llr i m i iaJ1 ]K , pu Ia- 
weak hour of temptation and tiun an . llje moA prominent. 
averlnc by the way, they tried 1 ' j 
o deserve the diameter their] Tin Ai-aiiaha Claikh. — The Genera 
mother "live them with her • Award goes over to the next session, 
.ghtkiss.-CV.mh'an »'«% Congress haying been unable to ^gree 
1 san any measure nrovidine for the dwtrl- 
Alalauna 



I of tHe Silkworm. 

of the silkworm is Bom- 



a great ttMt over _i..' Kern l|j»'«- KS^^'ri* 'nniriis'the Iwi for m,dlM-rr», mJj^ 

Jin, Ilavis will bring »a n , i . . - ^ . „,., tW „„ , mml , „„,„, the „...»«T, 



that the two names 111.1111 the umh .. „ 
This worm haanreii 



Willi 



■ila. are 
, their 
o tooh 

is'eiiThsi'aiai when wanted agaiu must 
Is; y.-xuliiaisly litmted up. 

No wonder there is u distaste for 
riculture w hen such things are |an...- 

Usl. I«t our lajoplo make their 1 11* 

pleasant and Uniit'llul, set out trees 
and BhruU, vines mid flowcr-lssls, 
buy a Iss.k t.Mlay and a picture tf> 
and without visibly eiitreneli- 



aud 



llAskETs.— Very beautiful 
balking bunging l»ask ' 




rich loam, 

ureleaa ocean oi 1110 o.....» ■ — wbicli is a sias-co. o. „ ^ 

ture. And I «l.ull Ui unnoaal when . . r WI. bluish green c4ur .«J 

1 ace it,thu. I ever knew aliytlimg , iu , r r un d a cl.-ali gnvli oil the 

ala.nt it- Yet. 1 shall sec it, mid not unil[ ' r Yhis is niileh pre! t ier than what 

aia.tl.er forme. I shall see thai . vlM |. |,,n„ m.™; a plan! "I 

himself, und I shall be autistic.! then . ||11| |, ir Blrl „.|„re, but lacks Ihe lovely 

Tor the first tune in all my lib- v . rillKI1 ,„| |„,„ „f L r co|.«liuni proia-r. 

His answers to corre»| lenta are Ki ,|„. r „,• » ,11 ||.,i,risb in a sliell, 

often very interesting, !.«.. lV'ple -„ .,„,,,„., ,-„,„. | K . ,,, sollicieutlengtb 

iu all kinds of menial trouble write |() twnic .„,„,„! ,| 10 wires and bang 

,,, Mr. Uas-hcr and get Mviiijattliv ,, ver sides. Shower it abundantly, 

and advice. A |«istor writes to ask ^ m „isture 

wliat he shall say to a young 




e a-i.lcly .lilTeriiig '.piniona . 
became known. Tbe money wil 
'la; due until Septemlair lath, aotlla 
lot really affect tile matte 
ih, if Congress at the next sessiol 



CttlCKKl hTKAI.Kas. 



1.1 rl 



i«ly 'mode 
in!',''you' wtd Ben, 



'pend Lheld it 
me I I gave 



place. Carl had already se- history, 
are for the feast, which he world tin 
the la.ys to hold whil 



Its ancestors lived 




a-hat he shall say to a young man '',;„;,,. ,„ jta ,,niwth. 

Win. laM become akeplieal lavailsehe ^ ,|„. ,|„„ M „, ,|„. 



while I 



has coiitrac.e.1 a habit of drinking 
and has several limes fallen bclore 
the temptation after praying against 
it and reforming for a tune. Mr. 

Beeeber sayr, '• Hi» doubts found 

thenisi-lv.« on the disappointment ol 
a fabai e;ls?ctatioii. 



means contracted, the apiajtite for 
Btrong driukjSea i«iysicol dliwase, 
and the treatment should be lairtly 
uuiral and i«rtly |aiysical. Alaiti- 
iienee is the chief physical remedy, 
a general strengtheuiiig of the mora 
nature the ret Teach him the real 
use of prayer in bucIi case*. Ihi not 
hide from him the fact that the lait- 
tie will be long and hard, that de- 
feats may not las wanting— that Uod 
will not deliver him by a miracle, 
but will strengthen and lead him to 
victory at las., as ho does other 
tried souU. Teach him that ho ■- 



It Ik- green and fresh 
united, ir regularly and lb 
latere.! and kept ill a temper, 

than filly degree* ~J*~r- 
require sunshine, and thellght jusl 

side the window i t too strong 

it, but iferiaised outsidu to strong li 
and sunshine, it will soon become Tin 
i and faded. It is not necessary to 
' boles ill the la.ttoiu of the ahell, as 
retained moisture is uot uuy too ill 
I I have a cunning little aocounaiui 
to one of these handsome ornauii 
1 It is a tiny basket with a handle, 
— • of a single Knglish walnut-s 
aiu.elidcd beneath the large s 

It is filled with a Bj.rig 1 

growing in it 
other.— iSrena 



."iiiiilasl up the 'rough ludd 
chicken loft. The bright, lull 
'l Beacon Kilcr'B j'stn'ui.iied in the little 
ufter somcthin' 1 showed two very while li 

■reTL If you don't, 1 jist | trembling boyakeiit gnnnl. lfcl 

jour daddy 



Tint Wont o- 
The work of the Forty- 
is co.a-la.lcl and may 1 
follows: All the gen. 
bills were passed and I 
dent's approval together 
in,, among "lie's of im|».rtaneei — - -- 
■ a^liow the frankini prttO.'Sw ! h <" 
re.i.n.n ami cslilicali".. of the |aJnair» 
laws ; bill amendatory of U.e act codif, 
the neaul laws; bill amending an.llco.h- 
fying the laws relating to mulls and, com- 
aV-ef bill nslucing U.e internal re- 
feree ; bill for the reWsion of the su! 
of llie t'nitnl Suites, the rcisirt to Is, miule 
in Peceial.T; bill authorising the en- 
.traction of tel. sl.mfc of war; bill pro- 
viding for the sale eaf eoal Iambi I 
paying awanls of the Soutliem t, lai 

l-.nnini-i,,..; bill '" carry „ nee. tbe 

articles oftlic Treat, "f tt ashlllglon relal- 
i„„ t„ tbe fi.beries ; I, ill pro. i liiiasfor tbe 



„|,.1,1, 



wiilkn np ... 

j ' Your Jim nti-l»j tlii'iii 1 
held (he lantern nil tin- — 

I Poor Jim Mkra tfottbl 
lie had beta led op hy OL. T 

I who Iwhingud to a fuiuily ot que* 
utUw= V. r-ng at the t the v! 



I. ,,'., I jist Itrcuiblingls.yskept.o ,1. llctorc I a, .... ; gl,i ... i.Mil.h,,. ll,.ii ^ _ >f (W •r r ,,,,,ry ol the .^^"ilemfc 

dy.and say. I, had, on. ine down aginn, t let a.i w „.,,;,,, „.,| ki „ L , i„ ,1„. « "'^"ia'i,,." f. .r the imm.sli.U- dijtribu- 

royal ,-n.vc ..oticcl ., ' the V '"'"- !,f sai.l aw.nl; Joint region 

wcck.iiii.I l.n , 1" or tl" I" .."'I 1 „f,|,i, »„rin. ami pluckiiio It tr„ln Us ,.,,„„,.„, .latino .-s,,:,ii, the establishment 

W ,,','' I .1.1 'I i„, ,,f,-,i,l of tiothil,"' fasleuinu* she t.a.k it to the |«llacc. „f a llcpnblic. Considerable general l.'g- 

oublcd enough. . I sliaw " '™ , ,„• Kxaininnig the threads of which it j i.latioi, aas engraft"! ui«.n van.,..- ap ,ro- 

y this laid Is.v, and then he wh.stlcsl the air ,,,„„. -.1. -In- „.I,„ir,sl them for or,;..',..,, bills. Among the n«r»t im|f.rn»t 



I Illtll.t.is ■ j, - 

j luge limits, yielding n 
[suggestion now; to ano,..e. ■ .... 
I felt quite in his power. » In 
I mother looked at hiin len.lei 
I kisses! him g.««l-night softly, 1 
Muld not live 



vigorously , 



knew his niurjyiiy. . .. - 
and Carl went oft singing, 



'us thelioy 



To Destrov Asts.— 1. Pour eopt- 
trical souls. Teach linn lha. he is o . ^ ntn Iul „ear the Is.lling 
the better for every brave eiideavdr, M ...^il.le, .l.,vv.i their burrows 

even though it may not la! success- < A OV(T ( | wir an a re^t the 

Ml." Mrs- Henry Ward lleccher, , rati „ n aeveral times, 
and Mm. Harriet Beeeber htowe-i ' f 
.who has done ihore for the cause of i ^ tra 1 m *"'" ^™»» g 
freclom tlutn any other woman per- g*£S^^«SS sweet .tieky 

SMt^ ^^^^SX^ "0 Bcnl" -id Jimmy a. they 
tian Union." I K* eutrappco. 



, .,„.i|.".s,,l. she ndinired tin 

knocks, their fine quality, and discovered thai measure, mil. ™»''";' | 

nistake this . inn-. All she coubl ls. : | U n,,c .heluaiid » '"' '-"j to t'lic I'nslil Ms - 

,ys heard it verv plainly in a ball lor u-e. .-sheTtlici, , , 11, , I, ,1 ; ; ,,,,-mg llie - iesofldc 

tied quickly, ^Vho^a^nm^ 

^w^^nT'n^ J 

»„d anien.liiig, but the , Carl dn.pl.sl bis gun ami ran lor the a" I made from the skins 'V' " „ r ,aiow fcvA in BraxB . 

.ever can,, and. hough be nearer, corner^ ^ ^ g ^ Al tbc^as no, enm, 3 g A ^^£>&t 

him," piped little Ben softly. ..I •*.»» """'II' }' ""' ' " „ , , " '™ ^ , ,. !l,ia and IV™, 

Then '.here win. a «... -tan.,., ^KW^af ' nt , 1 " i , ,'■ A ».!« of English residents 

another knock, and the d.s.r la-gan to 1 here a a- there tor. . a gn.it .1 nun, ai . , , , Ul .r» wire i 

move "nw.nl .'little way. and a aerhj. l-r s cob,, » «' [£\ ^ to IT. .be country. 1 

„r.l,ort.gc,,tlc.rcgi.!..r.a|s..wasl,car,l. c olbc^ could be made, and 



those relating 

C,of(f,C 



arj feared Carl Key 
r — Bluirp 



i.v, just 
I have in the 
shall have a 



CarTibra 



outlandish | 



•• I'm Ihe captain bold of a tram aa Una 



Tile MA.yvn.Li Mosito. u . paper 
owned and publialied by i*" 01 ]™ 
men, in Mnryville, Tcr 
ited by the well-kt 
Yanllev Warner, "in the interest o 
lmen, Eduction, and He 
Syiniattbixing fully as Wi 
do in thoi objecu, we wish th 

little sheet .11 sut„ — 

year on which it has juat entered. 



f* r *■ W frwh 1>0 " c * 




ind their! dare, n't make Carl mud, for I don't 

. eeiZhilJeUa, f " th " " t "' , 

will leavecverythui 



calendar, 



Tiir. VitsHA Jvxporitios.— Tli 
,f the trials ofagricul'.ural maeliinci 
111, mat nan ana «ei» »«».• i Vienna Exi-,sition have la-en anny..... -- 
habitations of nuui lor more X |„. v wi n take !ila<s. on Ihe laa.rsil.ls.lori 
viiirs, to be raised at onctj to ,. Hla ' u ,, als.ut eighteen miiea from > lenna 
.f a »l«fi.l favorite of queens romiiicneing on June lalb with hoes 
«... I, .....a — ., „,i,tii>,, el.oK.iiiig and cnisliing nia 



■mplnycd. 

twUeeted 

Had neen kept 



than 1,408. 
i the rank oi _ 

and royal ladies. But so it 

i I do not any Unit this isa true story, 
but the Chinese believe it, and tbcv »ay 
that the mime of the queen was X, Un.j 



Benny ml , 

..1,'shi.nlIaeel.l.Wn-Vl.esa 
down iu abject fear crying like a bu 
The two feorful horns were plain 
las seen now, und the boys could I 
stand it longer, but witf, a . sul.li.cd «.| 

"» •»>l'H " 1 «»'"• , ! she find, it cat Ai.it it dreadlul, After t a «• ^ , W silkworm rai-.sl. So every day ,,,.,,,„,.,, i. the Vniu, Ma 

'ourtwoorthreesrawnfulsofeaTol ,]len!" fori.) italieli Jl""" • « ,|„, ,,„„.„ went into that tnelinlre with manufacturer, who intend 

,„".„.& and^ey will .ban- ^ J im mv, I'm as scarcsl a. W^W^^ L Lid. of honor .ml .he "'i^*<^^£^ 



a- on June 20th with grass mow. 
■ni and rnkce for rve.wheat. lar|ey. |i 
lure and clover, on J ul'v 1 4tli with tarcahiihg 
machine., straw elevators, corn pr' 
and MimraUng machines, am! on Jllly 21 
with steam plowing, sowing. rutrniWing a. 
n.lling maehims.. Three hundred|.n.l II 
Knglish acrea have Ken approprfeUsU. 
tl..' trials oftlic reapers and i 





B»l *»U who S™>») sod » 

HUH fiwllWr jrTTT~— i "'Thi-weU. 

Whi ».l«ti*d on •leraitr'* ■•.»». 
Bail Uv> aslieat, *" nsesk "<# *? '■» M * 

I Shall .leam mm h«wi • briifhta.. °» J 3 **" 
"■• r • -~ i .lull m.k» up HI. own. 

r s t . Y,oaa Oass.**..- 



he wood" .hart .t l»tb -avis ;" the* The "Wotemmnn aimBefector 
l«UlVY the toff""' TioU- lu«i«n*rti.U oa the recent Congreo- 
S» riMiw •«(')'■ •l^l:«o M ade»*ii«»e»M, to which it telbi 
^ o^httooL-. to judgment,,™.*, whol»ma and .mpaletable 
^?SJT« to meSTre.' 1 truths W. copjr from ,t a. follows: 
TlL the cheating m to the malto. We ere » nation of Sabbaths and 
TJju»?h. Wtity of the artu-S sanctuaries, end rjunday school, and 
i. ilia to be 'feared ee com- woiraerful revival*. Still, our people 
J2tf#|3b£ r£re neuuiou. can't I* trusted with the haling of 
sSI TSliideto tbe paste end paper money- Those who seem the strongest 
to the enjee M .hoe., tbet ehodJy to 
co.te.ed h^th. cotton 



idT7»ii-w»i 35£, *• »»<« reJ "55, 

the butter mixed with potato ■tench 
and mettoa tallow, ao ; that a certain 
laitler company actually proposed to 
iiwke > poand of butter out of only a 
lineal pint of milk- And so .liemefiU 
i. tie; baud ill lard that, by the use of 
" "me earfeonato, more than forty 
int. of water i» often put into it. 
• on eeoree of acre, of chicory 



easily yield to temptation, 
startled »t ioim greet Ml, and cry. 
Who next! only to Slid the next, per- 
4iar«, «tUl more •tartling. Moreover, 

a society and o_f- 



JU t . William T.ylor, 

T»'*^to*.0^^ K%S»EM?&& o7ch'e7tin g : 
try parter of the Firs . Beptrst Church , w moreover i. the Suite* 

•^lorW), of lUm .ton died on the N no . ,. by 

.nth ef March, »t the "ge oi ( = .mount of 

and 5 month. Ho had been » preacher F^Sf^jSSL^ 
SI year.; working, during the ^O^S^eaaifi dr 
at the trade of a >C£cIdy ye7rs, -ill now prod™, , 

truly say with laul, 'W* gH»S i ike of Jisceae .mi niteinper- 

have miiitstared unto my lieceasiiien, ip""' :~<v L u , 

By his owu earning. V bought llia 



right along in (peculation and trade 
men who stand high in society and of 
ten in the church, too, conduct their 
business on principles that would not 
•tand any moral test for a moment. 
The truth is, our youth grow up Mr 
Wwardly, but with feeble consciences; 
with .great deel of negative virtue, but 
with little positive; beautifully inno- 
cent, perhaps, up to tbe hour of trial, 
but with no such sturdy 



upon advised the inquirer to lire l 
holy life and go and see. 

The question is not. How 
peas through life with tbe least incon- 
venience, but, how may my littlos|«ui 
of life he made most subservient to. 
praise and glory of Him who loved 
and gave Himself for met" 

The spirit of true religion breathes 
gentleness and affability -, it is social, 
kind, and cheerful ; tar removed from 
thatgloomy, illiberal superstition and 
bigotry which cloud the brow, «"■>* 
the temper, deject the spirit, and 
press moreeeness on ** 




L freedom for il 200 and the freedom of a 
son for ?500, and by the timely aid of 
friend., being hold in the highest es- 
teem by .11 ellisiies of citizen..— lie 

| paid ajjo for* daughter no less than 

| »)7W. Judging from this, he must 
have performed no .mull amount ol „ 

I maiiuiil hibor, in addition to all his du- 1|| 
ilea as preacher and pastor JL 
These duties were indeed manifold, 



iu California for adulter- 

se -, end in China, where they ceni, .... w ™. — -, 

urate the willow for adulterating but with no such sturdy moralconvic- 
„o less than 440,000 pounds of tion as led tie tempted Jojeph to say, 
were mid lait year in ! How sliall I do this great thing and sin 
- '-*'->- usinatUod? The fault is found part- 
ly in our homee, in the method of train- 
ing; but it falls back largely on those 
who have been called of (Jod to ex. 
pound and enforce truth in all its bear 
ings, and who have lieen solemnly set 
aisirttodojust thi. Theydonotsufli- 
c'ently preach Christianitv in ita appli- 
cation. Theydonoteiiipluuizcenough 



amount of 
■hich formerly 
' mkard 



. ,™ ... three years. Most humiliating 
jindecl is tlie fact that so many are 
» ' uwu .uch various wicked .nd 
hSi devues locbeat and defraud tlieir 
f,.|l.iw.nieii, and to poiaon their very 
lile-bloisl for the sake of gold. 
! And slm* tie plague of fraud hM 
~y extensively into the daily 
^f life, is it any wouder that 



it shoulefCmik out amo'ng the oUciels 
occasioning 



: the fall of 



since hediad a church of more tlian 
twelve hundred -member* Jleing of 
commanding mrfcnal appcaniuce, a 
Iwm leader if Li.riv»,i»w»aemiili»t. 
ioally the overseer of his large thick, 
guiding nnd .-ontrVilling them with a 
wise, but tjrm homl. As a |>reachcr, 
be was not so famous for getting up 
the '* rouseiueuts," as for eiiluily iu- 
ruetiug his |*oplo in the things of 
brist. As a pastor, he is spoken of as 
most diligent and Mthful, so that if lie 
heard of any brolhcr wulking disor- 
derly, ho would Is) sure to go right to 
him, and use every effort in hie l«wer 
to welsim him— "watching for souls 
they that must give account." 
"And, it is cheering to know tint the 
gospel which he so long preached to 
others was found to lie exactly suited 
to his own need; helped him in difll- 
rulty. comforted him in sorrow, sup- 
ported him iu death, so that going 
lasuw was, as lie expressed it, "going 
from latior IA refreshment-," Xs"' K°- 
ing from one room to siioltier. Iron. 
UwhanuSssaoouc of earth, tou glorious 

mansion in heuven. ' ' K 1 

lie had lieen M.le for many moiilli., 
ealliilv mid cliwrfully waiting to de- 
part and Ik- with Christ. ' There n»lc.l 
on bis last days a "soft ami (.ciisiye 
light, a sort of Sabliutie lalm." Tliere 
seeiooil to 1* a mellowing of the spirit 
■a of the sun toward his selling; a 
maturing of meekness and faith and 
charity; a ripening of the whole Hum 
tie- iieavcii, until the Master said, 
"Come nil higher." And, could lie re- 
turn, and speak again through 
«|« of clay now sealed In the silt., 
death, would ho not say to all his 
viviug frionds, Jvith a more conies' 
heavenly .pirit than ever liefore 
ye followers of n», even as I also 
Christl " 

Thefuncral services were on . 
afternoon, the ninth of March, 

new Mm conimiMlious church , 

for the orcetlon of which ho had so 
long and earnestly tailored. It was 
appropriately ilrajwl in moiiniiiig, and 
filled to overflowing, long liefore the 
eommeneenient of the services; the 
multitude outside greatly exceeding 
the throng within. Kcv. Mr. Thorn, 
to. nrvaffied the ,ermon from Actf, 20; 
24— "Wit nono of these thing. — ■• 



son.- of the ^ars of our political firms, 
— ' our 



meat! Is it strange that some of 
T.,hould.l» ! uJt*ted,inamea. 



wUrt"lTv"ceTlVfThe r»«|je"' Coiw 
gressioual eorru|*ion IS but a symptom 
of the ton common disease of the body 
politic ; a disease not only of the u|per 
len, hut. of tin lower million. 

We should therefore bewarenf seek- 
ing to find a cover for out guilt, in ' ,10 
exposure of another's ; but each rather 
heed the Divine word, " I«t him that 
thinketh he standcth, take heed lost 
be fall ; " " Wash you, make vou clean, 
put away I he evil of your doings from 
l«.r..re niine eyie ;" over praying with 
the I'salmist, "Oatlier not my soul 
with sinners — in whose hands is mis- 
, hi,-!', and wboM right liand is full of 
brils*" 

Thin sad That. 
row«» or ImntKArlon.— An amus. 
ig incident recently occurred »t w il- 
nuis Colh-ge, which is thus reUted by 
corres|..iidcia of the "Upringfield 



which consists in 
right doing. They magnift the Gea- 
pcl at the expenae of the S\w. They 
take too much for granted that tbe seed 
deiioeitcd in the heart will, with but 
little further care, yield all manner of 
preciou. fruit in the life. And when 
the cue demand, it among the heavy 
contributors, there is not enough of 
that unsparing adelity by which the 
Baptist incurred the vengeance of 
Herod, and which made t'elli tremble 
before hie prisoner, and which roused 
the rharisees to pursue ourblcssoi Lord 
to the death. . The COTsequence is a 
childish piety, that want, religion to 
be a thing of amusements, picnics, fairs 
and festivals; a piety that Mia at tho 
« rat trial, instead of standing amid the 
assaults of temptation as the oak stands' 
amid the tempest, toughening all the 
while its *bre,atriking its root deeper 
and ever lifting ita top higher toward 
heaven. 



Trine.. 

Faujsu Ovjia a WnEM>BA«aow.— 
If you h»ve occasion to use a wheel- 
barrow, leave it, when you arelhroiigh 
with it, iu front of the house, with the 
handles toward the door. A wheel- 
barrow is the most complicated tiling 

to fall over on the t'accol the earth. A 

man would fall over one when he 
would never think of Mling over any- 
thing else; he never knows when, he 
has got through falling over it, either, 
for it will tangle his legs and his arms, 
torn over with him, ami rear up iu 
front of him, and just as he pauses in 
his iirofanity to ppngratulate hinbelf, 
it takes a new turn, and scoops more 
skin off of him, and he commence. ' 
evolute anew, and bump himself 
fresh placee. A man never eeasee ... 
fall over a whccl-barrow until it turns 
completely on ita back, or brings up 
against something it cannot upset. It 
is the most inoffensive looking object 
there is, but it is more dangerous tlian 
a locomotive, Mid no man is secure 
with ono unless he haa a tight hold of 
its handles, and is sitting down on 
something. A wheel-barrow haa its 
uses, without doubt, bat in its leisure 
momenta it is the great blighting 
true dignity. — JDunftery AVeia, 
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liaxette: 

The Professor of I 
idiiiiiiistt-rillgi 



...listry, while 
. irscof his lec 
tho l'rotoxiileof Kitrogen/or, as. 
nonly called, langhi 
r to ascertain how great — 
tbe imagination hail in producing 
effeka consequent on respiring it, 
•try tilled the India rublicrgesbug 
.common air iiuueM of gas. It was 
taken without sus|deion,and IbeeT 
in) thing, were niore powerful 




FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 



A Virginia paper describes a 
which is made of such crooked 



Is through 



as these that 1 



, in acknowledge Y 
vw*. of onions from a 
"It is such kindnesses 
p tears to our eyes." 




The iBank pays six per eat. 
interest 



e of the 1 mint ifu! compensa- 
u> „i .nis life that no one can sin- 
. . Ay try to help another without help 
ng himself.— C. D. Wancr. 

On earth we have nothing to do with 
iiiccess or with ita resultsfW only Isv 
ing true to God and for (lod ; for it is 
sii^erity ami not success which is the 
sweet savor beforn Ood.— ltol*rt*>«. 

The future character of the nation 
.ml the church is hound up in the 1st- 
inouldiug 



l ie people of toslay. 
and training them f 



rilling, .iio mw" n.i ■ 

ii|ou those alio had really breathed 
the pure gas. One coin|daiiicl that it 
produced nausea and dixaincss, another 
liniuodiately mniiifcstol pugilistic pm- 
|..|i.ilies, mid Iwforo lie could lie re- 
strained, tore hi pieces the coat of one 
of the bystanders, while a third ex- 
claimed "Tliis is life. I never eignyed 
it before." The laughter that followed 
the exposure of this gaseous trick may 
la'iiii.ginod. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, being once 
alKiut administering this gas tawi per- 
son afflicted with (analysis, Y\qili«l 
the bubble of a thermometer to his 
mouth, in order lo ascertain the tem- 
isiratuic of hie system. The>patient 
liolng ignorant of the manner of taking 
- ' gas, felt instant relief, awl by hold- 
the thennouioter for a short time 



' A loving lienrt ami a cheerful counte- 
nance are eoinlii.slitics which children 
should never fail to keep on hand. 
They will best season their fis.l uml 
soften their pillows. Hour faces ami 
ernes words make even-thing go wrong. 
Keep in^he sunshine of Uod's love, 



A shoemaker who is not as skilled a*' 
most editors in deciphering manu- 
scripts, is racking his brain over an or- 
der scut him by one of his illiterate 
customers for «*» pare of Kusy toud 
shin." 

Among the saddest episodes in the 
late storm in Minnesota, according to a 
Western paper, was the fre.-r.iug of the 
hands, nose, forehead, everything ex- 
cel* the e*«t,of a life insurame ugent. 

An advertisement taken from a 
»unty newspaier reads as follows; 
Lost or stearic from tbe subscriber, a 
she|« all over white— one leg was 
black and haf his body. All, persons 
-hail receive to feteblliin. 

ir. that the 




Irtrestments maile m Gov- 
timitnt I in mis and real 
\t Securities on/;/. 

oOW ■■mi.. . .....,-■ ■■ Him ..—..■.. 



iukI ilon't (five tlte frowiw a cliatiee i 
a.^l- i. into wrinklei. 

** Get out of my way —what are you 
■mod ter,***»WI » *row old man to a lit- 
tle hri(tht-t*v«l archill who hap|ioiiu«l 
o utaml in tho way. The littk> fellow, 
h he ntop|ieil.Mi.k' ro|4utl very gently : 
They make, mon out of such things 



horn- wouldn't «hy before tl 
Tinn't tilT 



me, neither^nit I my life dear unto [ longer in hi- mouth, a com 
myHelf, no that I might faith my pennMMat eu-f^waa effeotod. 

aouaaii urttll tflV. laltfi ttlA minUtrV. „ . ewe. 



"A Vtao son mAketh agliul father^ 
hut a foolixh man do<i>irieth hid m<Ah- 
'-/Vor. xy-.HO. 

l Tonemlan nnotlucatwl eliikl into 
tho world," m\t\ l'aley, " in little bettor 
tlian to turn out a mad dog or a wild 
|iCftKt into tho ft rwt " 

It » of Miu.ll prnctical nw talking of 
"- Svo to you if yotifi>rget 4l — 
of tiotTs love in ySu. 



over-reaeliing 

doil " AiOreeae. >«« 1 ^ ,!„. „hile ws.JaU.Indi 

ward by Kcv. Mesars. Parker, Smith, who „,„, whMo hunting tl 



which I havo "received of the Lord — 
, to testify the gospel of tho grace of 



ward by Rev. Messrs. Parker .Smith. who ^,1 ,|„t while hunting they 
Adams, eudTolnian. At thocloee.the „„„,/,,„,„ ,|,e game. One night 
j sung the hymn, beginning: l .. , . — r_ a — *.._i— .. 

HsrrseierOw). aslldoas, [,■■■.■:. 
1 ltmlfns.Uijk.rauci.i4oj." ; | wWte n,,,^.. weillil.t nowdivide wlmt 

"And I lumrd a eoioe from heavon j w( . i mve |»ken, and therefore, if you 
saying ante me. Write, lllosscd are tlie i J will take the turkey and you 

dead "liodie to tlie I^ird t'rom hence- 1 ,|„,|1 take the buxxard.or else you limy 
forth: Yea, eaith tlie Spirit^ that they 1 tho Inward and I will take tho 
nmy rest fnnu tliair latiors; and their tur ker." "Ah!" said, the native. 



God's lovo to j 
working c " 

No man i. good unleaa 'fhor* 



■mule lietter byl 



-WtUM Pnrtri. 



evidence of great hardmes 

to be more concerned about our suffer- 
ings than our sine,— >l«o». 

He that will believe only what he 
fully comprehend moat have a very 
long head or a very short creed.— (M- 
n. 

An evil mind will bo sure to put tlie 



Hampton Basfaeaa Directory . 

J. a DARTJNO. : 
Hampton Steam Mine. Meal indFeod 
llaning-and Sawing done p omptly- 

TENH18 t OATEWO )D, 
Oroceries, ProTunooet, Pair Oil., 
Oara, Rigging, 4c; T»aa/a imu. 
CORNELIUS TUCK K, 
Fashionable Hair Dresser aud Barber ; 
Kixo STaiEr. 

S. E. BICKFORD t > »., 
Dry Goods, Oroceries, Bootasjnd Shoes, 
Ready-made Clothing, *c;> \:m Sr. 

Boots and Shoes ready-made ind made 
to order; Qolin Srai IT. ' 
SAMUEL CUMMIN 3, i 
Dry Goods, Groceries, Boo s. Shoes, 
Leather, Hardware, hc-.Qmn n Stssxt. 

E. G. DARDEX, ! 
Ready-made Clothing; Boo a, Slioes, 
lUts, Cops, 4c-; cor. Kixo J Qt-ux. 
J0XE3 4 CAMM , 
Drugs Medicines, Boots, b' >oes, 4c.; 
Qt-ux Stbht. 
JOHN B. ROBERI 8, 
Licensed Auctioneer, .ml dealer in 
Groceries and Provisions ; H :us Sr. 

W. W. DARDEN 
Ready.ma.lc Clothing, G ntlemens 
Furnishing Goods, .lu.; Qc> 3 Siun. 

DR. HENRY H- HI LL, 
Practising Physician, dealel in Drugs, 
Medicines, 4c; Qcin S tssxr. 
H. C. WHITING 
Ship Stores, Groceries and I 'revisions, 
Kixo Stbkit, nearSteambn t wharf 

GEO. M. RICIITK t. ! 
Stoves ami Tinware, InI 'g, Gutter- 
ing, 4c.;<lt EEi S«l err. 
rt.O. MAkROW, 
Drj- »nd Fumy G.ssb,lUti ,Cap»,4c.-, 
. N. E. cor. Ki;«i 4 Q ,m 
8. B. WOOD, 
Groceries end Provisions; i- rrs St. 
JOHN B. tAKI , 
! Dn- Go,«ls, GrocT ries, Be «s, Shoes, 
■ 4c; (tries Srari r. 

L. 1L SCliATEI ;. T 
Drocs, Mdicines, Paints, I )iK TUrd- 
I wore, ic; N. E. cor. Kixo 4 (Jcwa. 
| WILLIAM LYNI1I, j 

1 Groccrie*, Provisions, 4c; Qcaas St 
TENNIS 4 CO, 
Ship Stores, GroceriA, Pro ision^, 
(Jbtci St.ikt. 
MARION qoLBIBT, 

lkwks, Stationery, Noli ills, 4c 
(ll-Bfex STaEBT. 
JOHN W. BOYEJTON, 
Sieu and ( h-namenial '.inter ; 



works do (Maw tliein." 

Th. Plngu »f Fra.il. 

This is not merely local, confined to 



shaking his black, shaggy head," you 
i any mntry for poor I once !" 
Joasn akd Tobacco. — The New 
York "Methodist" tells us that a 



.ereiy local, eonnweu w . jorpv — — — -— 

Washington. Would that it were. ! preacher somewhere in Connecticut 
But the painful fact is, that this | where tobacco is getting to lie . staple 
" extent, pervade, and production, in discoursing on cjepnli- 



to Godli , 

of the- opinion 



plague, fb t. j .,,„.... , 

permeates, the notion. | nesa as being ak 

Til ink of the prevalence of fraud marked that he - — „. 1 — _- 

lo almost every departinent of business; 1 tlutt Jonah wta a nice, wholesomo sort 
Die clu»ting In articles of trade as to of an old man, who neither " srookeil 
««<«/./». Tlie ]«psr of carpet tacks nor chewed," from the fact that the 
Iolallcd one. thousand, and counting whale retained him so lone- in «'» 
but seven huudred ; the piece of taps I mojmtJl If the fish had sw - 
aold for twelve yards, and bidding oat sonie of the members of this cc 
I sit eeecu ; quart cans, so culled, which 1 tion, or even some of our mere. . 
will hold only a pint and a half; nire no they "rofese to ho. he 
the imiwrfcct weights given over some , have vomited himself to death in 
cowten, the deficient load, of coal, ' than no time' 



stand before envy! D>you 
■y, Ware lest you become re- 



Wbo 
ingcful. 

" Nothing can harm oa that quickens 
our earnestness and frequency in ally- 
ing to the throne of grace Only trust 
the Lord, and keep close to Him, and 
all that befalls you shall be for good." 

There is more bitterness following 
upon sin's ending than ever there woe 
sweetness t'rom oin's a, ting. You that 
see nothing but weal in its commissoo, 
will suffer nothing but woe in its con- 
clusion. You thatain forsyour profit, 
will never profit by your sins. 



after the lire that he shys.' 

An old farmer said of his clergy 
man, whose sermons lacked point, 
" Ah, yes, he's a gissl man, but lie 
will rake with the teeth upward.'" 

Josh Billings soys; "Tliere . 
thing almut a ben that I.Kiks like trie. 
diini— they don't kaekle much until 
after they have laid their eggs. Sum 
pholks are alwus a bragging ami a 
cackling what they are going tew do 
lieforehomL" 

The little son of a prominent Balti- 
more minister said to his father: 

Pa, St. Paul was a Southerner." 

How do you know that, my son?" 

Why, sir, in the eighteenth vers,' 
of (he eighth chapter of Romans lie 
save: 'For K reckon.' None but 
Southerners say reckon." . , 

Jenkins told his sou, who proposed 
V) buy a oow iu partnership, to lie sure 
«ml buy tin; hinder, half, as it ate noth- 
ing, awl gave all the milk. 

"Do you think I am a fool!" a vio- 
lent mon asked the late Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune. *J Really," replied the Doctor, 
"I would not liave ventured tlie asser- 
tion ; but now tliat you ask my opinion, 
must soy thai I am not prepared to de- 
ny it." J 

A prudent clergyman, unwilling to 
accuse a eitixen of lying, said he used ; 
truth with penurious frugality. 

At a concert recently, at the conclu- 
sion of the song, " There's a good time 
"iiiiing," a country farmer got up and 

„ . .... .-,.,1,1« I 



TAKE N OTIC if, 

NORTHERN EMPLOYERS 
SOUTHERN WORKERS. 

JOIiN'tT BUNTLEY, ; 

' Asm 

. JEWELER- 



O.rxr-1 St 
N. IrHlMUKMAS*. 
Saddler and llarnese Makjer. Orders 
filled promptly; til infi Stbxbt. 
J. IIKFFELFlXGjKR, 
l.iiinlBr,l.iinc,Shinglcs.Li)lh.,l.V'ine|it 
Coal, 4c; near Steam hnhl landing 
LB>.\'AHI> S1IKBTZ, 
Wheelwright .ml BUu-ksiuSth . Qi in 
St.eet. 



foSMOItlMTAN IfTTEI.. 
J. J. liana's, l>n n .rieu.r,Hi»i ST.irr 

>LMcl>EVITi, 
C.mnty Treasurer. Othci' in tourt- 
Muiuse.- j 
DR I. P. SKYMfjCR, 
Counly Clerk. in'fl'ourt-ho.»e 
CHAS. K. MALLvilRY, 
..r at Law. I Ktice iwur Court 
house, Kixu St« ict. 
| DR. M. A. snir: I.D. 

i Practising lliysiciau. Of ice at Jones 
1 * CaTnms Drugstore ;tli .as Sr.uT, 



Cake, Candy, Confectioner;, and 
General Furnishing Store. 



THOMAS TABU, 
t'oonae15r at " 



Uw. OSes neorConrt- 



• NrtlKMATlll!. WANTKUof IssaeOssdsa, 
■ who teA hi. bow* In Cwlro Co., N.I*., la 
1SSS II. was fcnssriv owaad bj Ml. WiWy 
r. ...I" Tb. latt I t u' t l II I 
I . iu n. la iwot, ebe. awl, Ww as e al fb lo 
A..J lor.«roaUooe.«reraliwhlm«|-ll»lluu.k 
raltj bj 1.1. nubs, and A.I 



HELP WAIfTKD. 



iing," a countrj- farmer got up i 
laimcd: "Muter, you couldnt 
the dote, could you V 

The time to possess your soul in p»- 
o is when your hat blows off in the 
t, and your eye. are too full of dirt 



street 



which way it goes. * 



house. Kivi STajrk-r. 
GEO. M PEE .. 
I Attomev at Uw ami Notary PuH 
I OfBi-e, h' 

" W. F. LARRAlfEE, j ; # 
| Amhrotyi-e and i'l.otogi iph Artist; 

R. H. t!l.AT K, 
Dry Goods ami Gn vries ; 
I CaasAl-BAbf Cl ». 

W. U. KIM I : K I . LY. 
Dry tioods and Gnf-eries 

Foot. Moxaua, 
JOHN T. BESTt-EY. 
i Watchmaker and Jewele ■ oial dealer 
Fanc-t- Articl -s; 



"tpsr-ANTED. — Two nirls lo «o U> Pmssjlv-S. 
vv nis ; one to do Kent' ml boun«work, the 
outer to unto oue-of a tluW. Applj si the of. 
nJeftlus 

eifdit ho-awt sad tndns. 
bvd w xsp to Ksw Tore. Qond 
until Uecsmber. Kor further par. 




up uly in otto* of thui paper. 



We have heard much of tho buiness 



WANTED— A mSB smt^-rif* witbont 
dwin, on s plaostosi saVs ftose PVdl 
pbla. Msa to amk ft cowtwleftn borw* 



oW 



JAMijf A. WAT KINS 



onporuinitj to UkOM w»i,i,n« .it 



OftUonft ft! lb* >.wth. Applj 



. . *d much of 
of the modern workman, but _ 
clined to think^this statement of 
dignant employer, a slight e-uvggera-l glTVATIOKS WANTED, 

tion. He say. : " I have seen . man, ] ■ 

who had bio pick in air, block off -IM/ANTED-A rtouloo « lb^i o, 
work ond h«vo it there, lather than I V... ^l^^»iZ&t*!&X 



MtoT Jnn* Vtfl tbe Ut ofdrtobsr. Oond 
k*sri.«b- Aildm. (IbXlltOb- COLE, 

,; S.I...J. r 
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Fo»l : MottaOI 
' JOHN 8. MOO )Y', 
• Post Sutler ; 
FoaT Mosaoj 
GEO. MELLES, 
Diy Goods, Groceries, Pr ivisiona, tc; , 
Cdbsapbaes Citi , Va. . 
L. C. PER in , 
Dry Goods, Groceries, AajCuBSAraABB 
ClTT.Va. 
HARRY LIBBteY. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, Hot Is and Shoes; 
CuEeAPBAXB CittL Va. 
E. E. WOODWAIRD, 
8tovea, Heaters .nd Rouges; coins 
1 18th axd Ridub Avem e, 1*1 




it- animals whose Kieea field* and pleasant grove*. T"*' avenueH'nm through the Park, hut are , skill which deserve u more detailed 

as' our own is. to very nmghtiww of tla- ground choaen mink so fur Mow the funeral level ot" description ami illustration than 

iill-l-'vitiir Creator, titled it tor the |s;in>o*\ ami in a ain- the ground, as to show nothing of the W given hen*, for their practical value 

..■« Amur to animals gtihtrk short time the citizens of Xew cart>, ninnihtisefl and hnsiness vehicles 

u«, mill our low for York 'were nhle to enjoy the whole- which are constantly [wiping along 

i,l. (Wr .,.t only «lo some delight* of ' 



lit, hut tli 



Urn whan lha rftildnm ate* 
In the bright aad awrt| M.'.v. 
mow rrtwpiajc effMjrfM pwajli 

In the Malay dtj itfwti 
Stv IiImmuii r.«* jriw ll meet, 
" ' r... ¥ (WAckftl l..-uri. 
ntflii- l>u«y pari - 



id full of 1 
Ut^aiH 



large, welhrojtu- them, hut are allowed nowhere eh* in 

and hnmiirully laid out [terk. the I'ark. Over thou ranked avenues 

.vamp* were converted into iirti- have liecn thrown bridge* of stone, 
I always wilu- hViiil ilM, 
me enjovmeht. tin' mild season m uieycvr, : 

on whso ln.th fid. brightly do-orated Unit-, miiigling scenery, and add s 

semblance their iray 'Hag* and streamers with of the views. 



ly dependent apon the cheapneiw 
and purity of (he water that it sup- 

nliee to its citizens. 



»ee.ms trying 



wh<<sc surface, during marhle and wood, that an- so Iwautiful An aihliti.ni to the attractions of 
of the year, Hoaf grace- a» to form - - 



striking feat are ia the the 'Park, which promises to l>e verb- 
id greatly to the variety im|«irtant. is found .in a Zoological 
tench Ui» that even the semblance ,.i im-ir gav nag" phiu HiniKn) »i>» «• »i« view-. Near the largest hik'e tiarden. a collection of foreign' and 

cruelty to animal- si Id U- avoided, lloeks ..f 'snowy swans, and the van- ha- heen huill a tine stom-n-rrace, on native animals, wl 

fur their iiifen-t- ami oiimwii are m>r ' gated j.lnmage of strange varieties of and about which are numerous fnan- buddings and inch* 

far divided. ducks anil water fowl. In _ winter mine and water jeja. whose sparkling the pur]-.*-, and 



by a careful use of 
which the Creat" 
his children. At 
that it need s.-nr* 
„__lgll arid Gi,t "'1 °»r ganlon 
. . rhieh are kept in f.™ th «H 
and inclosures arranged for "^bt to our e\c- a 
furnish objects of '•' il,1IIR ' r day-, wh 



tly rt.*|.liiK. .r. .'i.iiiu <-\ cry warn*. 



a Jam ikm. 
•1.1.1 •i...r>.i.. l r lilflj 



a Z 



>il. If tlli 



III, ,T\ l'.!.; 1 !!"! K«l. 

Brt»|4Bft «»-.|.iiit£ .-Mrywlieir. 



Kindness to Animals. 

In many of the large cities of our 
ii and other* countries, then- have 

u formed, during thejpual few years, 
ietie* for the prevent h f ertiejly 

animal-, and it is imi-.^l' t" 

Ik tlirou-h ll mwd«j streets ot 

> town, or even I" watch (he I nut. 

utoftjH-Iivestoei: hj-.h mom farms. 



un ami 

»l Irani. 



.1.11 



loriiN 
lire ijet 

I,"' in il.i- 
Iwding 



raW«, ariapke puMli 
•v i>sn....lir.-.-llv liwful 
•'pill,!',., iniii.l Inn »rn< 
i..ii-il.iliii. - ..(' liiii.rai 



wunl. Imnr 
Miviiliinl. ' 



IU' l.Wi.V. 

i.tr tlii'i'n- 
• tomnrd 

.■l.U'llI ill 

HO r. s.ilt 



. U [iroStalile 




P«pertj I" 
irdy plnntt 



ib, wi. i gn 
.l'il..-iii M Hn 
or mwl K>nx 



full 



life ii. 

nil. while many «..*.™ ? *lbh« will 
irn.w hixiirinn'tlv tor yrars will. M.» ni^ 
rti^tan.v iM-y.m.l tl.at tn Ik- ftbuinal 
t'muj a littM iiiaimn.' ifiwled in art'Uii.l 
th«ir r.«rt-. A mut. altnu-livf jrar- 
iK-ii U lnn. a li.nw. ln.wyv.T small iln- 
.-j.a. v in..!..M-.l may I.-. « ill a-1'1 ..'iv.itl. 
I., ll.f ;i!.[. .-XUTIIally. an.l 'will Ul- 
tmw tin- I'li-asim-ri «.t"ilif bOH willi- 

in. wl.ili- tbc bceai^tloa ii alli-nl- 



lienlthfnl and full 

tl.ai it BMMild Mullah peo 
Su. li lalior M it inwlvw 
for tin. ynuiiir wjicially 



.«• tna.1.. 
.al.lal.l.- 



in, uih! tberaNwn l«- 
in. l.w.. in umliTtakiii^ tin- ilu|.n.ye- 
uivnt of any little mnm .<f .".irih 
wlii.-l. rp.v'i.l.'ii.-.. inay liav,- iiitriwH 
t.. our Icm.iife, for 1 1..- j. i fiini.. jut 
hejinty of tin- n.iw..w wliifli wi- a.«i 

ill [.riHlui-imr. an- very sun- t.i wffii 
us fur anv small invwliiK-nt of tiiia- 
money that we may !«• tailed majn t|i 
niaki-. 

The ryraniids if Kcjpt. 

The famous |iyniuii.l- of tile anrleiil 
KiVptiau. an' smutis! "n llie w.sit 
hank ..f llie Hiver Nil.-, l.-iriuiiim.' a 



bed 



ti, ii.. 



a.,.1 lh. 



main I < 

e'i. 4 .Innl* 

iiiv' havi* Jisa|.|..unsl euiir. ly 
lofig McM ..I fortj cp»»(>n* 

whi. h Ira-' ela|«s1 sin.e th.w wen- 
l.llilt. Ill those |.re-hist..rie a;.-.-., tla- 
n.-kv hills wlii.li lie laUwu-n the 
.rallev "I the Nile an.l the Ureal [K*. 

ert.wereh v^uiiIksI will, ihelmriai- 

,.f the 'emiimnn ,v..|.le. ini.l .he 

gra3 f - 



miihl; 



hea.l- 



; tin 



1. 1 ll.. 



The l eiitrnl I'ark. the... Katne (onU are 

thiek imat.s nf lee, anil thousamls nt hlilile 
The eitv nf .New York, the larirest skaters Hy liack an.l forth nv.ir the bright i 
the Amerieaii eontineiit, is »|«irklillK white lielils, (■rewntllig 



owners inVdelinilovers-. hill then- eitv on the Amerieaii eonlinent. is sparkliiij; white telila, |.n 
a .linet rewanl 1'nnito.l to all lulilt U1K.II the islan.l of Manhattan, hnlliaut anil attractive seem 
how kin.llv iuteivsl ill the anivwliieh Ii™ l»«wi. the llu.ls uul lent minis have lavn Ina.le, « 



hieh 

ii hard eaahi ami *ueh 
*. the moat jK.worful 
i call beuacd at (in-sent 
nil reform among 

with Ii 

riast" liiveis.. an.l al the hea.l of |«llw lor is,uestrian», anil milea 
lives. Vew York Bav. "lie nf the nia»l har- iiarn.w. alia.lv i-.nul.W tor |«o|ife wb 
knowaaomathingof i.ini in the w..'i I.I. The ii|.ner |«ri of like to make the moat 
affectum nf .ln e s, Uiis islan.l w.i- ..riuHullv r>.-kv 'War .li-|-.-al hy wa 

other alii- Iiam-n. with here ami ihen- ,waui|-or |»vtly «M* - 
_..i. !„.„. „|„1 there slight tn least 
(lilt nf the .VII. Inst U|aa 
tro nf lliis unprotlltaing tna't wen. u'em nil e 
.... taken, aevcral vears an... some night Little bro 
I, ml, we niter upon our first |«ge.'i« Inm.lnsl aens.. whi. h wen- |.ul into other. no. 
Horthttaiinahineof kiml thought, the hands of . oinis-ieni landscape 
' made to L ninlenen<. tn !«■ laid out as a public 
and la'an* 



■,| ll: 



. .Ilterest 

mills which [day so large a |iirt ill the 
business and pi. 
Almost every on 
the capacity to 

Il«T*l« : ih idd ai.d Tlii;?.!:' «.dihc small l-i. I' •■■ml h '' and Ih.r .:li K itl I tx*t their eyea up. 

reluellibnnv which Ihei -I 

tl 



I of a lo 
e Mall, st 

led bV n 



f the 



' The' 



cd hasims, half grv^tt i 
in leaver and puhlic 
lose heside, at tigers. 



f the I'ark Which 



and lh. 




leapi 



fulneaa whloh may rasilv he made to ganleners, tn !«■ laid out as u puhl.c . ......... 

ightcn luanv a dark place, and Wan. ,„ r k for the use Of the inhalulants ..I pl«"« 

. a-ant wtlM. tn the, value of an [he gn.*t, crowded city, wluw noiay. onlcr that th 

location which taachea even little dirtv stnvts 



affic 



in slate in the dark chamber, an.l lhe 

re-n|.cned "until thnnsands of yi"ars 
had i«is-.sl. and the solid stones them- 
aelv.s. wan crumbling into dust. The 
lar-'is.l pvrainid rn.w stan.lnig is n«ir 
Memphis' ami ".vers an ana "I twelve 
or lhirlis.li iicrw, the aide of its s.,uan. 
measuring 74* fivt. and il- heigh 
bring 450 feet, « inches. Tl a foi 
sidw face the cardinal |«iinta of the 

CompaM, and it is built of i lense 

hl.s ks of gruldte, so large as tn show 
that anastuniidjili'gaiiiouiit of loecliai 
i.-al skill must liave licen DaoeMlR 
trans|.irt and a.ljusl than in the 
proper places. Its interior has m 
1 attract each .lav a fresh I y** bKB thomughlv explored "I. a 
•'rowd ofai-ditaeen. lb., v.'.unger i«>r- 1 """" '"' . L ' r, ' i " »•*•• '"" r ,vr 
'■ f h i v rv n t to consider cliaiiila-rs have been discovered^ nun 
till" exhil.V.;mtnl..tl,;.L»t exciting "I »>''"'!' •• sarcopl,.^.- -; 
entertainment lo Is- foi.S within the granite which pn.Uibly conlai,,,,! ll.c 
,;„,:,,,,•,,,. i.., r .. * I mummy ol some gn-ai king, wh" . a- 

T, wM.. New York hat undeni- lend.d that his name and fame should 
i,l,l,. „.„„ .,, l»- i,n,...l of lhe la-auti,* wlllK ' the world 
of the ('...tnil lark, ami it would la- a slill much to be l-i- 

I thi,,.. for tbe-lmllth und the the dMgi. and «« 

o„,ralitv of cverv eitv in the countrv wonderliil slrneti.n-, 
, .J . nlrea.lv tilled with tl 

it suel, breathing plaeca were suppl .s ,„■„,„,,,. 

to the over-worked and over-crowded ^faj 
denizena of narrow, dirty, streets, trarele'rs. who a|.'iid the 
whoae live* are an raroly blenwl hy ian winter-in wandering 



Then- is 



■ ship 



had th. 



"no outlet into may n.a lw distiirbe.1. three of the .. 



visions of Hue skies and "green grass." royal t.unhs. 






e' 

n tai cheri.h tl 



cipntcl rue- lb" B*"Hp« 
liorn ill the Una* « JM**tf 

heart- iWMm the- sou 

»l„ e aUU ■ J»J Hi.- "lave |)lt 
lug in -" I ouehing and thrill 



more .if •!>] irauila .re excluded by 
of arc. nun. latum. Fifty graduate. 



more nurll |l 
"" there. Surentv-flve thouaiind 
he needed bi put up dormiuirie- and 
II- building, at Hampton, an? to be 1 _. 
er and aung out of the Nortli by Gen. A: 
. atrong anil hi* lialiit. Let anyone hear 
of |iatienee and faith, are pM .jlir lj Jj£ famdfSi cboir, and liawn to (ten. 

.lory, ao clear, manly and 
l-le. ami then denv aome gen- 
i. of hi* 




lltte.1 to move Uie heart anil o|»-n the hand, 
lav 'dial therefore blc»i the Hampton 
lent, on their Northern miaaioll. anil 
i them <i ij up the much needed build, 
for our educational work. 



The Hampton Htnrlrnta. 

innliMl reception mi New \ ork mi. I vicinity 
.. L ... ..it, nil 1 1,.- t«lh 1 ' 



ilrvuUw several column* to tin- aubject ill 
wlitorial article ext^mliu^ through t. 

have only 



ButUfrnehl, th 
i'rinting-ofilcc, report* 
feet Mid aatiafaetory 



of nwimfarUiriiiK pn-*ae» and printing n 

nr 1HW, th* buildiruf of power- , 
niroen.-ed. hut, for a con»ider.,l.le 
i lime, with only indiffer 



About the year 1*20, the buildinK of | 
Thin number of the ''Southern Workman" , we li 'pre*a, built in Bo*Um, waa ft*, 




'*■(.. Write, plainly i uivr i 

in full, and im f l'..-1-.rH.T. ( ...mty, 

Hate i.. wln.1i Hi.- mm an- to Ik- aa*. 
y..r further luf.iniiJi.in. addre*. 

J. P. it. MarahaU, r?Mf»#tt Jf.»»« 



g> Soutbern cflorhm;.n. 
HAMPTON, MAY, IK7S. 

Tll« i«-t month hJM l«*-n more t 



make tin- hurlior ut 1 1 ,!,t 
\u detail*, by all mukn of daily ja-ja-n.. 
and i* .crlaiiilv BMW* terrible than any 



!,<•> left for BoMtoo, v 
the primMit with ivrj go.*1 pro*pcc< 

continue our cxtnu-t* 

York (Niper*. lhat th>- n- 
Workman " may 
1.- at the North 1 
claw or mutic offeml by 
their cultivated ami 



thin* of the kind that l. V H^l Tor * ^^SZjSmi i£r-i*ten<h 

war-, I he rireuin-.tiUir.-H having la-en of , |,. ,.,-,,,.].. i .the audience discovering mif- 




tiea. The largest a( 

Hoe A »V, -<uch a* are uaed by the prin- 
ci|ial daily paper* of our cili.-r.. ^'iv i'MHi'i 
impmtaion* per hour. The following ev 
tracta fn.m an article jit the " BpfingfltM 
(Maaa.) It.- publican," will be of interest to 
..nr reader*, snowing the preaent mag- 
nitudeoflliehiiKineaanf Me^rs. H.a-ACo., 
and from what amall la.ginninjfi it htM 
hpning:. 

. imum iiai l ia w mm Rn»"Hir B ». 

Nk* Ton*, /<t*Mry, HWf; 
L We have had a. com- I ** <>'-» t ' "- 

Lillful v.K-aliaU -Hid t*l- I " ' have ju*t i"«-ii thn.n^li Uie immense u|- jn.l 

kllin.l V.«all. t. - ,.„ :4ll t,,„ lr „t of the Mewrn. lh* 4 CV, pre, 

»o«mr. i.riiitirii{-prea«e» »r« *.,nt to U; made, th^ 

nat the beaten track l( ha- reinau.ed |u ^, u l rti „ n K wUh wh » t I have there »t,,, ,t -l„, 
the oliw lire and niicillturnl N.-j-ro , K - tur - t., me ti.iit the « new departure ' of U* 
*' * then- ia ']tepubli<a»n , r.- me.-hanieal department, 1: 
llliar to putt-inn "i 1 ■> t'nclit .mil U-auliful new drew, n 
I m rlie minion tvpe. with over-~kirt of nnuuareil, 
1 ' head-Kear. and full-face, italic, and Mia, 

' liii,UTi:,ii;- tfiMUnlioiit. Hiipplev 



ntry t„ j.r 



2o.l»«i priule.1 -heel- in an l,„nr. thev ,,re ' a " ""o"'!" - '. 

ttaot^ diipli.atLntf. Aa faat »■> new-paper. ■ li'-Cli-e U) uMa 
la-enine to la- wn.i. r | n ;i- m. ,n- t li.in .ilinanaea, tens.-T>. I'll.- nil 
ami began to aeipiire Urye •-irciiUtioii.-s hand ; rxtviil of ailthori 
att«, «f man* were out of the (juration, ' p, r r „\„ n ^\ ,.[,)), 
AdaniN pn--» and Miii;le-j-jliiidfr« were I.kj .. . 

-li,w. and il.iirlile-i ylnidej v .■v. n. were n-,t f.i-t - '" " 
eiHfiigh. The inventive neiuii* and -kill of ; M-h.ail than H i 
< o|. It. M. ihn: hawever. went e.pial I" the | church, or to ill- 



aWirw fouf-iylinder Iba- pre.*.-' I 



nave ™ ., .... .. ^^£^£5^ t» • U. 1»A t 

«? """ S7i lon« ^*tie theatre -.civ ft - 

Lh-nrni minstrel. ,, "„„,,„„». „ r u» man „>,„ ao. „„.! The t. '-t 

c*lu(-a- ,!.,.„, |„. .„„>.. »„,k.„ in tl..- t .,.-ai .f hiiiltm I)e.e..il«-r. 1HM, for Mr.Swaii 

LTi.i!!, ..in I «!.uli. in ll. nr I.rfi.l .!.-- I'IhI.,.1, l.i ■■ !...ti;.i..V ..ml lli.U.l i I ^TUi ' i.n.l . 11. l,i-li 1. .r 1 - ,'l, 1 1, 

..,.„,, v, li...iii. nU. hare kept the |,riiiii.. c i .r.... - .„.. n. tl.-. 1 -71, f..r S......n l It..w!,.. A | l.-i -- in \ . «] | ;,„,,. , 

■"-It.,,, e l...l,-,,K-i.„, 



3 hi. ore«*n tl 
p of tile rotary preM*-. * 



ksln Hpeakinic — alwa] 



kian the .ml other. 



apVld ■• Itepul.li.- 
■ " .lie New " 



un.l. I think tlie lln.nl of Kvatiiiiier- 
ioul.1 idtnW ami MKMnga whit., ti-iieh- 
alio are well .pialirlinl. I., leach color. 
I children. Let the atandanl !>■ htM 

here llak 

M"h.re!l 




mrmt In a !>■! mn tf iManl f kmc 

, Uie ill-fal.-l way train l.-.k advan. 
» incurring the ri-k which w'.ail.l 
hii\e fallen U|«.ii the e\,.rc... 



i itdflv to eaotnt. mlaAMtaM 

..t the aaAHng ..f ..thcra. it ia 
ill View of Hie lllnn.litilile of 
which ll-'V ha. 
iirnei.tlv thankful 
ii of ..nr Hampton* afajTrlw, whoac 
. |N of audi oreal luoliieut to the, 

nth. 



OKI ,,f the in.nl noticeable 
the nth llO, la-en theoceillTcn 

.'.in national liiui fa i'ita»«acr 

blowlnl I I rem heron- I 



rch.lc. ili;: th. lll l li -.1 v aki n 
... ion- of the children of l-rael 
... held Ia«ti ami . I. -pile the 

le-pie "f the word, to which llley 

...l.h-l a c Mlliatlrajl MM cordial 

,i|«.thy of the heim-r. 
TttfTHiiri ...ncert of the Hampton Stn 
aiu. aiven la-t •i|lht al SlemWaj 

II 4a curio. mark tl. *~ 

palhy of the crow 
i, in ,, with the nid 
II, ru,le tiiue.br.. 




will doiOille— 



Our annual teacher.' a— ..'iatioit will 
convene here in the.c ; tv aU.ut the middle 
of May We pr..|..- 'l.. devote tht tir-l 
two week, of the -i— ion to .lrillii w ,pn 




.riling, ami ifl.'. n!i~i«C. more iblr.'ai'e 
t..iirlh he aboald I* reWrted Kv.jy ap 
plicanl who cannot read intclliL'.-utj. all. 
Ihieiitlv. and c]|pre.. the m-ii-c ami mean 




ulgai 



fiWilitien of the nt'WH|uper preiw of tlie .' 
-'■ ■nt.'and Home portion* of t 
U. fully abraaat with the n 
I'iog and advan 

.. ..,,.1 ,l..,.-l,.,.|.le..t in Ill,- Mai pr.t.'l ..-al ,.1. ..-. ll..- ,-r...l. l,l mm f ».'li- , ir 

i^JFJ^^^.'TiZZ ' ■» 

ad.lStioiiK ra.li ■■"Uibine.l haw lin:,ll> won m.,1 ei.ili.n,,,- f.itlie 
I,,,,., Uu < .nil will L-.r — . Tli.- Me«nv. 11,-e A t o. have Tor |.l 

Tul-^IE"" ' year, eminently U- nth.- le. W le„ -f .he ad,a.a;e », 

guard in the mareh of impnueiuenl in . l, 

printing tnm-him-n . although others from 

,g anil gnilify- rank-, lind. m ■.■■me isll ml --■ ■-< ! i'-'i w.ti.l 1 ' l!l 

vemeul of a now ',,.,,'"« I.'.t ihe «...r,. II.-- ({.*.• tht.r .mention. Slate, 
i, that of the linn Ttl ,. r ,. „ ....n.n.g !W-d. or wante.1. or thought ■ 
■.i.1 i.f tin- para- „f ,,, ],tihtiii- "It 1 . lhat thev do not make : 



t,.|.ii. 



M > 



i- « in ii" can i ->i sua 
i1.n-liiunAlh.-u . v.,i 
« i>h t., Wach hi t lii 
II. W 111.. k»:. 



la 



■ of all kinda, ami 1 



r large 



©cntnil ilctos. 



dilrl-'in'thai' line. PeUile.1 figure* 
1.*. pr..lix in ...nneetion with (lie »ul 



putaliuu for their pti- 
■ " re- would W 
wihjeei. ami 



< settlem anil pn>r.|n 



baixitta minority. It la it fact, which 
fo.ro* of c.mtnir.1 i- -miiewhitt painful, 
our pment n-hition- with the Indiana 
-o es.H U-ive lhat ado/ell attrh itiatitutiona in th. 



, huta.. It ia wonderful how well tn. 1 d.-a-.-l Ihe railroad. Meainta.at aiui Wl««- 

' 9 thi-v Imvr ton in bringing their wild graj.li bring to u» daily re|M.rta of all 

"'^ mdaie into onler and m<aleratiun. Tl.e\ I bconffl nee-, and the newijiaiH-r pt)U the 

■ arc excel in the aofler atraiiia ami reiiflv e. 1 ual kin.wl.-lge within ihe reach of everyone. 



nth . 



niiil.- 



AnitTlcun Music. 



, and life haa not yet U-enine 
am) eaay enough to teui|it them 
their 'old fervor of religion* 
It ia wontlerftil how well trainwl 



hand pream, or a powr 
' rnrk of the 

uew.papwr 

nil of aim. 

Shall the prwlht- people"- rtajhl. nMtnta.ln. 
inr. liann ally, at leajtt. according t 



will not attempt to u«e them." 

Our Illustration*. ! ixedti 

Tfaf handnome picture* which onianietit ders. 



North ( arolin. Utter. 

Wilminotos. Jprtf. 
I»«a« WoHK«AN._We have, at thia 



ak/letl cho- Our fatlu-ra did not [ai-w-Ha theae fat-ili- 
and thealrea./ liea, and llit'ir mean* or knowing "what 

,eir-munnen-d waa gofog on " wen- very limited. Thfi 



kindle wag unholy . 
t-ITw't to n-nre-H, hn 
I degree, the a-|iiration- after a 
ligher and nobh-r life, we ahinild object in 
Hut when *« couaider that 
,n> a,, freah and nftlqu*, that ' 
te. aa i* claim*!, 'the only 
inaic ; " that they an- aiao a,. 




n^,Hrt. It ia 
with di-inlen-aUtl v eutiv 
woiUti haa worktila ra|i 
nh r.-|n^-t the feeling which imitative natureaj Ha|)|>il 
of ourcolorcd friemla to ohjwt I »f>l< 
ing of the „h|-time nlati 



..r a 



dlT, 

- A Co. And yet, 
, a* they pnvemineully 
• field, over the whole 
,-t potent *way, but ft 



► the x 1 *!- 



. left l.iveq. 
iN.anl '"Ml 



>al piv 



inm-ity .,1" I 
or the am, 

lllllli"!!'" 



and t 



Hampton 

•'el'' 



otlld 1 




awav, b 

iw the fall Mteut ami i 
Hattuhliihrneut and huaine 
tlteir daily ami yearly p 

uiuare, houndwl by tJrai 



■action, idthoqgfa iu 

fnten-ata of the 
Dd fifty cent- a m-mt 



incinitin I.--- :U-t ot M.-urh, CapUiin Williams r ... 

ta. The law U> put into Halifax to n-pleni-li hi-s pply 

pive geiieni! Hy a wrong calculation, he ran ur> n the 

framer- had na-kn and the -teuiucr bebUW! a total 

I0|a at heart, wreck in a few moment^,. Kive hi nlrc.l 

,alltraeh- and forty-*ix lives were loal. and nob a 



n entire M. ( ua 

,ine and Columbia fc treeU, 
the foumlrien.m4ehit.e -hop- a 
Hrra. la-Hide, the old yuartera 
I much of the -raafel 



J printing-ofnec fixture 



„ i™;;." 



There are to be three grade of teacher.: 
Ihe ftrat grade will lie allowed to receive 
two dollar, a .lav. the acconil a dollar ami 



li.l.lu .1 1',.. 



I gall; 



unfold the principle, of thi. brought within the reach . 

inal lalair wlu.il. without feeling lhat or book., anil have made 

ither .tateamiin-hip, |«.liti.al c. .my the noble exam)ibw of p 

tilightcm.l charily had anything In lenee and public Hi "' 

..him. There doc. not ippaarCo Dei thi. age i. 
it. hi- i«>licv, hi- miitive- -.1 lii-philoao- 



of |.-ac 



li.liugni.h..l. The llani|e 
plnlau 



To help preimre by their own lat.ir pie of l.ith public and privatt 

iiinga a claaa of'colored teacher, thropv. and the niunili. enl gift w...c. , - - 

.-ate their negro brethren and .ia- jii.l l.-cii liui.le In it by the .1111 miaou- l *\ 7| 

having tliu. a..nrnl to u-ra— thi. i» the whole aeheine. It coin- r.icturer.. Mean,. It. Hoe * Co.. of one of , f,„ fh 
11 hi. captivitv. lo lighten bin.a. wiund wnw. true tawnomv and real . heir liet prewa-a. of which 

• hi. woe. to make earth'a la-lievolcnce. aa well aa t'hri.tian faith, iricf ackliowbilgemeiil in 01 

... I.ri..l,i .....!.■ I. IKVtieiice ami charity. \V. mmenil the .-r. i. a g.aal illn-trati.. 11 of the ..,«,.. ... 

dark place, brigl l. ai d earth , rough ^ ^ ^ ^ ( ,„, il(llU „„| w ela.l to la- able lo pre-eut to our ~ rW ' 

a anua.tli, and enrlli » .un.lune more ,„ lri „,. Over 1... I, lr,-l .Imlcul. of reader, a corrccl picture of the llan.l .. 

ill and l,lo««ed.— we have abundant hath a,.xc. are in It.'' ami a Imndml or Sto^l'ylimlcr IVe~. pre^-nlial by Hue A ] R..l«rt Boa Kra.'"allr worked inn. the 



Tair' and the ' thinT a llolll 
1.1. nn arise to limit .the pay of a teacher 

ami Uie meml.r. a ...piove I..- n.ni « ^ „„,, „i„, , ., ilv if „„.|, ,.„ 

tioth place., inelmliiig t,..«- who an- al.i ....l 11, . , . ^ ■ ,^ W( 

Ihe land, putting up iww, taking .town ..l.k ; Lar-lilv wiin tile 

„„1 n |..,,i,ii t Hi, 111 hi, the hew l"t.'ll' 1" .b'."b' «!.», » t.a.'li.T- -er, ice. „| rv .„| v ,,i,„i.he.l them liuitc «■ 

E iS ...it would n..l, ii„- roon.1 tlg.ire ..r nn- worth. The tnnibk. i. fa>t North - r 

, ,.. .l,l,.-l..h,,l men." Car..lina d.a, not f.a-1 able l« i»v her Tim KlcllMoxl. Accinr.ST. 

OAT-.T.O..I nnowTii. leacher. a fair prt.a-. and all onr lihool morning of the tilth, the Steaml.ial 

■• Thi. Irnrnen- e.uhlijiment lu» grown u. law, ^.-n, to I,- framed Mitt, the tacit nn- for Providence. It. I., plllnjri.l in 
.landing that if a teacher ia to realize l'awcatnck river. The bridge ' 



,■ ,.| I., .lay kiln.' Miua-lliuig 




I : ,1 wtrLwirt lie must " pa.*, round the carrn.l away by the freshet 

lull." and pcr.lia.lo th.' ]a»jplc to contri. "moking car and one |iaa-a i.gi r 1 

buic .omctliiiig more than the law allow.. (Ire, and 

Tin- leading pn.viai.m. of the law are: were resen„ir..rtl,c llalllc-. nevi 
that if the g. ueial -chool fund line to atlV kill.-! an. I many ..ther-Cfi 

county i. not larnc i-noiigh 1.. maintain a tlur Hamptoli Singer, would hav. 

four 11 lb-' -oh.».l ill everv town.liip III the train but for a delay cauacl ml New 

Ihe colinly. a qxclal tax .hall be levied York. 




********** 




''Lot our father take hia ring to the 
(rravu. There wan Home mystery about it 
I'robahlv it wan Nome love token, for our ' Cardiff, where .hip. 



•ai.L|ie; "we have »• little, 
a iiieo htriji whieh atretehii 
l.et II* Willi for that." 
"Tint woiilil neve 

repLM the luubanr); 

work well f'>r a year, ami have a inoilirate ring which ahouhl have been 
share of goixl luek, ami we ean till/ it for ■ ring, hut waa not ooe. and yet had 

ourselves." ' as much good lock to the house aa mail stormV.which soon becamY „ . 

And the man and his wife worki^i hard , could desire. For it is Btrange, as regards they found themselves obliged 
for a whole year, and the harvest hail the troe anil the false, but a bad thing can their shiji, and repair to the long-boat, 
never been so plentiful as that aulinnn, so lie turned to U'tter account in good hands, '■ 
they were not only able Ui buy the strip of than a good thing in had. 
land, but hail money to sjHtre. 

You see," said the husband, "the land i Learning. 



Ta. Stair Tk*~ >>Ui. | vided equally among the me: 

I live uear tile large seaport Uiwn of brotherhood. Of course thei 

ilaily coining. A which the ragman is'allowed to keep fiir 



llel.1. mother often looked at the ring, U*.; few weeka ago, a'ahin came into Cardiff "» own private use; of auch are calilataje 
, |ierha|ia she gave it him when they Is.th docks, with fourteen men on board, who , stum[si. carrot shavings, and other ve - 
" I ""re young." j had been picked up at sea. Theae men rvfase, „f which, one is sorry to sa ■. 

only !o >r, tlie nl.l fiiniii-r was buried with tile had atartod in a ahip of their own from h « makes soup; but. taking account *f 
- -ishing- l<Jo Janeiro; they had gone some dis- these lieiluetions, the average earnings r 
-' • tanee, when thev were overtaken by a » chiffunnitr still range from it 5l)c. to 
that . 3t a day.-/>a(/ Mall ( 



1 all of i to ■ 



they| WilUsn^Cnllen Bryant. 

il they saw her go During the htt month the Normal .Schoil 
'!"' lh ™, ""•>' roWed *™/ m t"' honcW by the visit, of sever 1 

& 1 f "."P' , . . iU "°° "»™ l>»l aside fro , 

three days, hut then their supply of water , Leir ,,„„,<.»„,, .„ utc from ,,„. f „ s „,„ , 
became ver ? , ,, ri ,- ,,,1,1 U,,y ».-re r,,luM-,l t „ ,|,„„ ,| K .; r iM , r „, in „, „ 1 .: ; : 1 ... , ; , 
vou whoarealsjutthattrouble^mc olea* 1 1 t tV" M "fa! , , V™*™. and to encourage u. in our labo s 

answered the hu.l.nd, again | a.". ^ sfflt^S a S S'n a*^.n^tSffl T" "[^' 

linking the .., i , k. ■ : In the nr.. p e, you can hardly guess .H. At last oiie'of th^a^r. could Lr ,„*,""""< ** 

•it would U- folly to sacrifice our wish for what it pleasure it is to know, when .lean- his thirst no longer, ho he drank saltwater, 
gel the cow 1 etta first came to ua.she knew all her let- which made him mad; on the tenth day 
ten,, and was la-ginning -lowly to pick out , he died ; on the next day another died 
year's time, the words. 'And as soon as she got a Bi- from the same cause. \ i .- i 

the horse and theeow had been well earned. Me of her own. .he would have liked to By tin* time thev had quite given them- j w ££ ^ *£™mcV 2r* P 
the ma.. rubbed hi. hand, cheerfully. , read fro,., morning to night j «lve* up for lost, 'and they only wished to I ^CmlT^^mlteuTm 

Vid, . « To think that I have l.ved so long, ami 1 die, for they had to endure the dreadful SSbSeL'V 

Another year has passed, and Mill the! never could read the Bible till now heat of the aim by day, and intense cold BtudenU Tan 
" we want; ; ahe aaid. And ao every spare minute i by night. However,' thev managed to 
was given to make up for that lout time. 1 keep alive until the fourteenth day, when 



Among theae distinguished vi 
"le venerable poet, Bryant, whoa 
■e household wonln with every lover if 
. , _ature. Mr. B, 
I the neit day another died , dei>arti 
le cauae. 1 1 „,-.,;r,-. 



The wir, 
patient, ami tried 
hUMlrand to wish f< 

Hai<leroKf,ly; " formerly 
grumbling and COOIpHUll 
for all MirtH of thing*; and 



I She would 

rterioutdv to induce her [ open iu her lap, or if she waa washing, vou 
'or something. j would hear little Kliza reading it aloud to 

like your old self," she her; and Jeanetta could lUten and catch 
Iways J many of the sweet wonN, through all the 
ishing 1 noise of her work. 
. when you Sunday of course, was a great day. 



itudy with the Bible they saw a ship in the distance: they 

' mediately put up all the sail they could, 
and tri.il to attract her attention in every 
way that thev could think of, hut she did 
n«t appear to take any notice and tailed 



work like a ilare 



.'J'JrlmVol 



The U.acou-.tnHor.lid after swallowing his 
MtnlUt Mow easy to have remarked, 
" How g<«sl v.ur bn-ad is!'' .»>, ' .What <le. 
liei-.ii- tea!" or, "Mv! what a wife for 
■itch an unworthy teUowl" 

Weak wonls .»f praise they would have 
been t., i„,t new life int.. the* tin- 1 little 
Ufilnl. and would have cost nothing at all. 



Ilartm:,,,. told me uf it. Tell t£ 
rji.^t exactly bow long your stri| 
e.il to Is-, how many yards from mi 



bUt fell it. V 

The farmer did not wait to Is- told 
twice, hat. taking his axe on his 
shoulder, started on his way. After 
walking two days, he came to the 
fir-tlBC, and immediately set Ui 
work t.. fell it. Root, it toppled 
and craahisl to the earth, when 
from the top branches dropped a 
xitaining two eggs. The 



l.thei-ro 

;e, forth 



indaiidl 



egg- rolled o 
as tht- • 
eaght' 

h. 



gratitudf. take the ring the oil, 
egg comaim-d— il i* a wishing-ri. 
Turn it on your finger, a[>eak y. 



might have whatever you want, you toil and " My eyes get so tired, I have to go away 

pi— Md with every- sometimes." she said to me ; " but I juat audden thought occurred to them. They 



light, aud could be 
miles. The captain had most for- 
tunately put three matches inside 
his shirt ; so all the men sat round 
in a ring^o keep off the draught, 
and then the captain most care- 
fully struck the first match ; it 
flickered a little while, but then — , 
went out. The captain produced 
the accond match, and the men 
watched molt anxiously, but alas! 
it had got damp, and would not 
catch fire. Now they had only one 
remaining, and on that single little 
match tlie lives of those poor men 




While the other side is loose and unev 
The fault lies in putting it on the y, 
IsMtn carcle-sly. —Arthur'* Home Ma 



Mather** Vuji I'ai,: — One <flp butt.-r. 

two of angar, three eggs, four cups of 
fio.tr. .me of milk, one tea-H|ssmf»l of 
soda, two of enrol of tartar. This mav 
W made into a delirious cream eake or 
i Washington Pic" by linking it in thin 
layers with a cream made of one pint of 
milk, one egg, three tulile : spoonfuts of 
sugar, and two of C0nt*Un3tl, Add a pim-h 



brown 
half a . 



' of SI 

small 
is! ipiickl; 



wo i I,,.- of sugar, 

"d4r" hihh!I in 



ItaM Indian Pudding.— C 
Spnonf.ll flour, tWO* of Illdiai 
spoonfuls a* mola— cs, a httl 
liUle ginger. 



Catchup. — Catchup 



for sale The fanner showed him 
his ring, and asked him what wan 
■bout the value of it. 

" Mcn-jtrunipcrv," answered the 
goldsmith. The fanner laughed 
heartily, telling the man it was s 

than all the rings in his shop put 
together. Now the gold) " 



I,i« house, say- 

ing, " It must bring one go<sl luck to en- 
tertain a man who is the |a,**csHor of such 
a precious jewel, mi prav remain with me." 
IU according!, entertained him well with 
plenty of wine and civil words, but when 
lie wenl to sleep at night, he drew his ring 
stealthily from his finger, ami put on it iu- 




mch gratification to both teac i- 
ers and students, and will long be reme. ,- 



A Valuable DoiUtlOn. 

We have just received nearly three hu. i- 
dred dollars' worth of tvpe. etc-., from tl e 
foundry of Messrs. Farmer. Little i C* ., 
of New York, priseuu-d to us throuii i 
our Financial Secretary, ltcv'i T. K. Fe ,- 



Oar KxrhuiUa'es. 



Tnx AMlli: an A ■ i i . . ■ : ; t* BA LIST, 
York. No practical farmer should lie 
without access to a good agricultur J 
paper, and this is one of tht ' 



" hints about work " are 



all : 



'■The 



il the 



thing, and let you, !*st years *| 
inight Is- king, emperor, duke 
farmer with londl of money, h 
can t make up your mind what 



.\ Bi) 



The i 



tl«l 



]>th|t-oin]d hanll> wa 



de|iartun-i He awoke him 
dawn, saying, - Yon have so tar to go, 
vou had .letter start early." As soon as 
the farmer was safe on bin journey, the 
goldsmith went into his n.oiu. and, having 



of pajs-r, ami ends of riband, and bits 
d, were 1 put in to keep some beauti- 
oking new place, or old one that she 
. Tnilv could she say with another 
. L.mPa people: " O, how I love thy b ->" 
It is my meditation all the day." If 
ren year* ago, just as November 



that 



fire to the " flare up." The people 
ou the ship then saw them, and 
immediate! v came to their rescue, 
and brought them safely to Car- 



the lives of men may depend. 



Pstrbtian Kag-plrkent. 



■tec seasons, the prowling figure 
of a muddv man, who stops to con- 
sider the heap- of refuse emptied 
by the side of the pavement fum- 
bles amid tbem with a crook, and 

as he thinks worth fie while into j 
a deep-mouthed basket on his back ? I 
He is the cMffonnier, or certificated 
ragman — a person whose exist-] 
ence is involved in just enough 
of nocturnal mystery to make him 
an object of wondering interest to 
the grown-up world, and ofhidt*ius 
terror to mi«)s.-havwl small people. 
II is clothes are an amalgamation of 
blouse, patches, rents and strings, 
such as Callut or (lavarni might 
have sketched for him ; his caps be- 
long to the fashions of no recorded f T-tti N 
r people ; be has some such tobriguet 
juor Bibi. which fits him oddly, like 
p; and his countenance is as often 
L illustrated with a red nose and a 
eye. Follow him, however, and 
will not Bee him deviate from 
rectilineal course which is the 
nl sign of sobriety. He slinks 
■sight, silent and stealthy as a shadow, 
kness has set in, the lantern which 
ft hand glim- 



' hard times ' 

true that we are producing to 
wheat or too much yood beef, 
cheese, butter and wool Win 
be very scarce before next harvi 
Our aim as fanners must be not to 
duec less, but to pr.sluce a better 
ourselves. The: 
nothing in the present outlook to 
courage a good farmer." 
Thi Nation, New York. The si 
a weekly paper which abould 

ignore the popular d< 

and sensation, and .fevote itself to » 
criticism and review, was for i 
time a doubtful question in Aiueri 
More than one effort to establish s ' 
paper failed befor 
tetded, and it ha. 




basal' 



1 reprcaetitativi 
a been a fundamental t 
s that any sovereign who I 
.r, will befon 1 long aba* 



Ii i 



orhl that all met, ZT^Z* 
Is. a.H.«ible, and ' 
like, by thinking 



am,,-,- yo,,rs.-ir. if v 
what we shall wish f. 

And so the matter was allowisl U> rest 
for the present. It really secm.sl as if the 



Buckner and Johu 
the South. Both could read a an |{' " 
little, but neither coiild write. They I W1 " " 
had never even taken |>en in hand to try. j P** 9 ^ 01 
When they bail been with ua two or three 
w.-eks, in becember. I act them their first 
copy of straight marks. It was at night, 



thedii 



confirm the truth of the maxin 
demonstrating that it {^equally 
where the Sovereign is a sovereign i 

"obk Kva.nuilist, one of 
Qs.-adiug rcpreaenLitives of the I'resbyjte- 
irian church for many _ 
'cesafully conducted b'v its able edi 
Rev. Henry M. Field, 
ecclesiastical intelligenc 
ticularly valuable to ministers in km 

its contributors. An interesting arlicle 
uoon the chorus of Hampton SludtiiU, 
Theodore Cuyler,.had re- 
one of iu columns. !l>r. 
1 Lafayette Avenue Chircb 



. f j* - I for all day the men were busy. Now I 
' 'of '" , ! , ^ M>W, ' ,lia »v >■*>" know what crooked 



thu.g- -tra,gh marks are to make at firs ; ^ .bout him, the licens* 

ai.d^meofthe,rs were crooked enough ^ J thecliarter of bis independ- 

, Then ,t was so hard to hold the jam and , . ,. w . nti>U . Cl , ihu - 



-tomatoes, one half- 
t. six ounces ; allsjiice, ground, 
Rfl : yellow lUnstanl, ground, 
fne and a half drachms; black 
ound, thrtn; ounces; cloves, 
drachms; mace, ground, three 
Cayenne pepper, ground, two 
dnegar, one gallon. Cut the 




point it to the shoi 
traight, for I made them begin all right. 
Of course the first thing in good writing 



crowns pound down so fast and hap I thai 
ul last they Is'gan to ls-at hiu, unnier. ifully 
alsjul the head, and shoulders, and 
Calling pileously ft.r help, he tri.d t 
to the diMir. but la-fore lie could reach it 
and nid-olt it, he fell bleeding to the ground. 
Still the j-ain of silver crown- did not 
cease, and soon, under the weight of it, the 
llooring gave way. and the unfortunate 
■•..Id-mith and hi- money fell down into a 
dee], cellar. And still it rained on. till 
the hundred thousand silver crowns wen- 
completed, and then the goldsmith lay- 
dead in his cellar, with the mass of money 
upon him. Attracted at last by the noise, 
the neighbors rushed to the sjk>t. and, on 
rimlnnjllii- goldfinith dead under hi- money 
exclailned. - It reajly is a grcaUni-fortnne, 

Then the heirs came and divided the spoil. 
Sun.h rlnnd Pudding*. — One pint milk, \ Meantime, tlie farmer went happily 
"Ti ggs. eight talile-spoonftil- of Hour, home, and showtsl the ring to his wife. 



ence, the eaust- of hi- eventide civility and 
soberness, anil the patent which raises him 
during the hours when he applies hi* crook 
vocations to the level of a fnunicipal func- 
tionary. Before Bijou receives bis patent 
of ap]»imunent. somethXM months or more 
for the chiffon nier* arc a 
close corjHU-ation. numbering in all, men 
ami women, no more than four hundred 
Nate 

Bijou baa had to ; 

and that th 

one last. So she gradual! v fell into the 1 ' I»« you think we "II ever lean, ?" they uablea in dust-heapa. At first the cAijfon- 
way of im nti.ining it l. -» often, and at last ask.sl me many a time ; ami Buckner used nier* were a disconnectol body, ufying 



by the Rev. 
rillV-the-wisp;! c«"y. filled 
estion of the man, he | ^ c35d W "welcome the banf or 
colored stfldents from (Jen. A rrnstrujig/s 
Hampton Normal Institute, mar Kurt 
reaa Monroe. We weptaud w. 
under the strange spell of th 
native minstn.'1-y- W«" Armstrong 
doing a good service to the color.sl | H -.>. 
pie of the South by coming up 
funds for his Hampton Institute. iAnd 
he is doing us a great favor too, 
milting ua to hear the only pure, 
school of musical performance 
America baa vet produced." 
Ol -n and New, Boston. One of the most 
intereating papers in the May nui 
this able and original jnagsziu. 



Foreigners, policemen new to the 
1 work, or people against whom ho has acci- 
dentally run al a street comer, have occa- 
sionally treated Bijou or Bibi as a vaga- 
; bond : but this is a mistake. He is no vag- 
I a bond. He carries in hi* pocket, and care- 
! fully imbedded in a tin box, which is the 
about him, the license 



icle bv 



i the 



rub through 



the fire, strain, and 
dliug line hair sieve, so aa to get 
see<ls and shells separated. Boil down 
the pulp and juice to the consistency of 
apple-butter (very thick), stirring all' the 
kime; when thick enough, add the spice, 
stirnd up with the vinegar, Iwil up twit-?, 
. remove from the fire, let cool, and bottle; 



a little salt, Baku in small cup. in al ■* We shall 
%Vim oven. dear wife," hi 

This quantity makes eight cups. Serve ' But we most 
with aatiue, * 1 wish for." 



me, and si 

»We shall now never want for anything, 
ar wife," I 



talk of pounding his fingers to make 

,...., v d to at nil. The flirmvrr it is true them limber. One night, as a great favor, 

turned the ring on his linger twenty times they begged me to give them their own 

a .lav and examined it eh-scly. but he t.s-k names for a copy ; and this was so inter- 

g.H^'l can- never to express the slightest csting that it was very soon learned. A 

wi-h at the time, few davs after this, Buckner went to the 

\nd so thirty and forty years went bv. village on business for us. and having to 
and the farm.-, and hi- «'ilV grew old and a » ™\>™*» |«ekage, was eallwj 



around the collins. and, M " 
tri.sl to withdraw the ring IV 
man's linger, his eldest son ll 



vocaUon for hia < 
time this system waa found to I 
tlve, and so the cAt/onnfnt-s ] 
themselves into a communitp-, 
Hkethoaeof thcmemlicant monks in former | 
days, or the tlrcejt brigands in ours. 

In everv quarter of Paris— and there are 
eighty quarters— exists a depot whither the 
ie wish n-- "l"'" =*'B" " lo "»""" *" l " c — «»* cAi/fonniVn carry, after sorting them, all , 
i-ased (i.sl r ""'' 1 <1 ° !t ' Buckner came back t hc good things they have been able to find 

I Htttoofe w ''"Pl'.v man. , in thc evening — bitaof old iron, brass, rags, 

ht. Chit- I told you that it was December when we cloth cuttings, old pomatum pots, gloves, j 
weeping Is gnti our lessons. Well, in the following battered hats, shoes, bones, etc. ; and the 
of them March. John :.nd Buckner could write district depots in their turn forward all I 



Hale, up 

the English version of the BibJe Jby 
convocation of the most distinguished 
scholar* in every religious body,; both 
in England and America. Mr. Hile re- 
joices as must all lovers of the grand old 
version with which we have been punil- 
iar from childhood, that the convoca- 
tion has no purpose of inn 
means merely to correct en 
stitute accurate readings upon whifh the 
whole church U agreed. It is g 
Mr. Hale enthusiastically says, j 
that " in this homage to the truth' 
tically all Christians are uniting] 
hind the clamor of party, 
method of administration, 
the determination that we 
gether and work t 




One by One. 

' Youth and eTuldl.<a«l "1 ars |«~ ln « 
u>r the dark and hdlliul title. 
ADd the white-robed anvad-l-aUiiaii 

odjin« cIiriMUr7axu.de; 

Amltht-»l.ii.-."i. .l „ v .l i...-.. .." 
Hear, them Mr the rolllnt: IMS. . 

tine by one we come to Je««. 

A* ire heed lib- eenlle voiee i • 
One bj one Hi. vlnerard enter. 

There u> Utor »° re**.. 
One bj one sweet thcarera we . Kauur. 

10 the alorlou. work of love- 
OarhuMi. for the atiirel.taaitnrAn 

To convey to realma above ; 
And the while-robed anirel-boatman 

Beer, them talk, realm, of love. 




Wailine. nil ."C. 

Tal. . the helm a 
And the llll i ll M ltl 

Landau, on .I.e. 



The First l)»alh «l H»mplnn Ir»U 

I • Ute>. 

i Though thia lu-tilnte waa npenet 
j with twenty arboUro April. IHiIm, an. 



made the attempt, but the 
'- «» doing 
,and,.trik- 

upon one of its projoo 
, <„eiiWk. For seven year., 
fourteen to twenty-one, she lay 
main her bed.und during all that time 
was rarrietl from Iter chamber to tile 
tetrlor but once. Thirty yean, have 
paaeed. I have jnst retnmed from a 
viaif to her sick chamber. Thirty 
years of Biaabiliry and pain a» thecon- 
scpicnod of n thoughtless deed hyaltt- 
tlc Is.v. A few atrangera tiiiniater 
to lie r'ilaily wants, without whose aid 
ahc would lie sent 10 the " lajorhouse " 
or home fortiie wretched ana homeless 
tewr. ' Terrible continence* to follow 
a thoughtless act ! Istt boys he care- 
ful. U*t all remember that ronsripimeet 
walk liiui.l in bond with every deed, 
and that "for all our deed*. God will 
being unto ns judgment, — ( lW.»» 
Era. 



Iiecn con-tontly in- 
creosini! until now the total enrollment 
I is two hundred and thirteen, it cer, 
tuiuly epeoka well forthe Ucultti of the, 
' location, and for the wisdom of our 
sauitarv regulation- that the find death 
atnong"t)ie large nuniber of our braird- 
ers. during the five jinrs of our school 
T.rLMtii'ati'Ul. tut* jnat iwnrrcil,— thill 
-f Thlllllil- Schle at llauville. \ a. 

Hie rBenae of the hear), complicated 

with u disnuv of the lungs, was out 
I from which he ba.L*utt'ercd Isfnru In 
1 came here. After iitouy week- ol -lek- 

nosa— varied now by a lit>l«- Of (SfOTJ 
: erv and then by a diw.tir.igmg 
| -Jon Friday evening of M,,reh ■»>, 
I the ailver cord wus lt.wl and th. 
' Haden bowl was broken. "The Lor. 

rave.end t|ie 1-or.J hath taken away. 

Try ing as.it was to latrt with him, »'. 

vci rejoice it. the evidence that as h. 
j ltim to live was Christ, a., for bun t. 

die was gain; mderuM it ailing To 
• ii, I., sing at Ilia funeral,— . 

•A.loeyln Jeaa.' l.h~od *p l 
FrU whkh none ever wake to wee,.; 
A ealoi aod otatWorl-al repuae. 
fobrokenby tlieh-aM of f«ea." j 

' As he died nt the early age of 21 
intra, when juat ripening int.. man- 
hesal. hie aim going down ere it was 
main,— More the noon of Murvb : 
a bright and beautiful ftejf, tlieiti 
cal with singing hirda ami frae..-. 
with n|* ning flower-, hia remain- Wei- 

la.rne I'niiii the ach.a.l huil.iiug to the kit/a. ..„...-.....„- -— -a ■ 

cl.nisd. and tlicco-e the pln.r cl,oaci.-|f„c i, blur pig w ith a black tail, . 

foriliest!li<»>lceiiietery-*tile*Btle«)«( • The other king rep t.a 

cert ■' appropriate place. ndioiliWu' that , have not got one, Kt»l if I lia.l— 
„|nio-lcp...i,.o -iv. tl...n-a.,.l of the, Each king thought (loln-elt tnaiilted 
tuitionV dead. In mi.1i a place, at aurli called out lliaarluics and a hlootly 
amiling a aky, it 
whose jay iti 
was faith in 



•ones children were ! "n^,,, » " U p to Deacon Clark; 
ening at an old farm j and curie h i m ont of another bushel 
Ie the sport wee at itj ; _ BnMxn Phaur. 
bov tboecht it would ! ■ .• 

draw a chair ont from I Frv. ri«» to TH. Gallows.— A 
and let her sit down 1 man had ronroiitted murder, was tneri, 
■ ' hU oppor- i found Kuilly.and cwidenined to be 
Mtthe hatigedT A few deys before his execn- 
tion.he drew upon the walls of his 
prison a gallows with live steps lead- 
ing up to it. Ou the ttrst step be wrote, 
jSltoludimct la parent*. 

On the second step, Sabbalk breaking. 
On the third step, Gambling and 
Drunkenness. 
On the fourth step, Jfiirtfer. 
The Jfth step was the platform on 
which the gallows stood. 

This poor fellow doubtless wrote the 
history of many a waated and lost life. 

" So doubt of it," says Capt. Hunter; 
"thousands and tens of thousands 
are ruined every year in a similar way. 
I lielievc that drunkenness ruins more 
than anything else. That was one of 
the steps to the gallows which this 
prisoner had painted ; and it made me 
think of a question and answer of 
which I once heard : 1 y 

f' What's whiskey bringing 1 in- 
quired a large dealer in that article. 

" ' Bringing men to the gallows, and 
women and children to want,' was the 
tply of a bystander." '■ 
■ Pretty good , answer, that, though 
not exactly the one that was wanted. 
If there is a more wasteful practice in 
the world than liquor drinking we 
don't know what it is. It wastes the 
in of which it is made ; it wastes 
.„ mind and body of the dnnker ; it 
wastes the property of himself and fam- 
ily.and his neighborhood ; and.finally, 
wastes and ruins hia soul. There is no 
economy in it in any way or shape. 

A roajtBB subscriber who discontin- 
ued the " Republican " because he could 
not make it ear just such things as he 
thought it ought to eey, has, we learn, 
recently expressed considerable surprise 
to his friends that the paper should 
keep miming — since he has withdrawn 
his patronage. It mi pretty close 
work for a while, we confess, but by 
omitting to put sugar in our tea, and 
by buying a cheaper paper collar, and 
reversing them for a second and third 
time, managed to nib along until a new 
suliacriber came and took the place of 
our reelected but disgrnnted friend — 
and then Richard was himself again. 
Nothing but rigid economy will any 
one safely over such " ~ 
loss of a subscriber. 
om. If. Y. 



the shells came ' Hampton Bmsiaveaal Directory. 

id strive and labor in his. I • . , Ilampton Meani Mills, ileal 

to Uve live, worthy of Hi. ' Mra are like buglee-the more brass , trie promptly 

ings to them. 



JL Vauuw xnewhat of a wae, he said, j other, be partakers of the same joy. I did n't break any, hut 
"^L ?J3K!?!ZtfL T »m? »l my Wecannot pve it to them; hot we can off from some of them. 
neighbV^V-" «*. 3^*% «"* -»S iD e JS I « etW. 

O ^ ,. r , Tloweem ftlsrk: 



NO, t^ 
Heal nud Feed T 
me promptly. ' ' ( 
TFANIri k <!AT JWCpD, ' 



Paints; *>ila. 
ibbV Corner. 



(iroceries, Proviai.uia, 
A Frenchman has perfected epecu- i Oars, Rigging. *c; T 

.,,.<•- t-iaalB;! — l. AT loan OORNKI.U'S 3 1JCKEK, 

Kaaliionalile Hair lhv»|eraud ItsrWr 



Gon'a Gaisr Love.— Some two>eara cles for near -tghtcd animals. A he.. 
aeo, two gentlemen were riding togerh- atlonital with a |«ir of a|«ctaclc*. and 
r and as they were about to wrarate^engaged in scratching up a lied evt «rly 
ne addressed the otlter thus: "Do you lettuce, would probably furinah all the 
ver reatl your Bible!" "Yes, but Iget ; eravity a small family could use in one 

..o beneSt from it .because to ^' da/- , "hiea.ly-made Clothing, 

truth.IfeelldonotloveGod. ">etth- , A C^lltciNNATlAvhasdiacoveretlaplan i. „,v, 

him off the saddle into the skies. It | >1 £ 8rua 
opened up to his soul at once thejn-eat | 
truth that it 



hose, ah you want ■ >.-\ \n i 

. entail boiler, a fewy'ardsof nibls.*r Jety Good-,. G 
■1 at once the great, M n( fue , al|d .„ Ixa ,, hl . r , || an l 

t how much Hove . , . . . . w . 



Sror s NH W'ri.iii.— One morning a 
toiintrvliian came into Mr. M.'a -tore 
with verv itngr}- Ita.ka. He left a team 
in the street, and had a good atick in 
hi- band. •• Mr. M , " saya the angry 
countrytoen, 1 1 Isiugbt a i«]*r of nnt- 
mcgalierciiiyonratorc.uud when [got 
home they were more than half wal- 
nuts: and that's the young villain that 
I bought, cut of," pointing to John, 
••.loin,." -aid Mr. M, "did you sell 
thia niuli'wulnuts for nutmegs?" ">o, 
air," was the ready reply. " t ou lie, 
vnti little villain! said the country 
num. -i I more enraged by his aasur 
ance. "Now, look here.'.' said John 
if von hud token the trouble to weigh 
,onr iiiittnegs.you would have found 
that I put in the waliiutsurufut." "Oh! 
\..u gavcthein to mc, did you ?" "Yea, 
air.- 1 threw inaliundfiil for the chil- 
dren to crock," said John, laughing at 
the same time. " Well, now, if that 
ain't a voiing«-nmp!''saiilthe country- 
man, hia features relaxing intoa gnu it- 
he aaw through the matter. .Much 
hard talk »nd hod blood would lie 
eavo.1 if lav.ple would .«..;. to i/v.y/i 
( /..„o.Uf..r, thiyhla.ueotl,era. "Think 
,wi.e before you .peak once," i. a|n ex- 

eellelit motto. 

1'ars Commence. — A certuiii 



God, but how much God loves i 

The creed is important. It hel|« to 
mould the character. Bnt many a bad 
man has a correct creed. The Phara- 
sees were orthodox ; Judas was not a 
heretic. The creed alone, therefore, is 
.t a true test of character. 
Relioios refines our moral senti- 
ments, disengages the heart from every 
vain desire, renders it tranquil under 
misfortune, humble in the presence of 
God, and steady in the society Of 

An external profession may carry a 
man far, but not through : it may light 
•him alting thia world, but the drunpa of 

the ahadow of death will put, it out. 

On fellow-creatures can only judge 
what we are by what we do, but in the 
eyes of our Maker what we do « of no 
worth, except as it follows from what 
e are — cArridge. 

Ostrntimes when thy body com- 
plains of trouble, it is not so much the 
greatness of trouble as the littleness of 
thy spirit that makes thee to com- 
plain.— Jeremy Taylor. 

Value' the friendship of him who 
stands by you in the storms ; swarms 
of insects will surround you in the 
sunshine, • 

Most of the shadows that cross oui 
path through life are caused by stand 
own light. 



, and the thing i 

growing' wiser every generation, 
hundred years ago they would ha 
poured hot water from a teakettle i 
the pipes. 



E. G. I>Al 
Ready-mnde Clotl 
Hats, Caps, ic. 




a Qrntjr, 
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Rational Ratings -jjanh. « 

THE 

FREED M AN S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 

•Oona.ipsa.xxy, 

Chartered by Congress, March, 
1865. 

PKlNCIPAt. Ur-KICK. 

WASHINGTON, D. f. R ( ;. MaAr0\V. 

NORFOLK, i Vi. B1UNCH ^^Kti-'it™'' 

NO. 116 MAIN 8TREET, 



! Drugs Medicines, B. ot-. 

| tJl EKN !-TI IKV 

JOHN* B. Kl 
Licensed Auctioneer 
mecries and Proeisi i 

W. \V. 1>A1 WS. 
Readv-madc Clottril g. I 
Fum'abing Grasli-iA-i ; *'!■" 

DR. HENRY I. lll'LL 
Practising Pbv.ieiait. dealer in Kruga. 
Medicines, ic; (J e.n Street. 
H.C. WHiriNG, 
Ship Stores, Grocerie and Provn 
Kinu Street, nwtr SttamWat whort. 



(MX M. R 
i and Tinware 



ml I'l 



rs/y 



I no Hour, turner ao 
| .. a.a-ine.1 meet to hurt 

life and snnport in dead 



the risen Redeemer. 

Two Isinililili wreath- were placed 
tltaoi the coHin by loving frifn.U 
lio-li manner of the aviation wit(i 

which l,cW,,aeo,,u.-Me.l.e».t a -l.rig.d 
cvcrgi*en into the grove. A higher 
and nobler tribute (nay we all jhv I i 
hi- memory, by consecrating onraclv. . 
living -net llicca to the Savior ill whoi t 




lie tru-tcl. 
■• Aaleep in Je»«a . — 
The kimlo .1 ...,.l ibei 



far from tl 



may lie : 
'wefl,.- 



Vlrrjinla Sun.lav-eh.H.I Vnloat. 

Si in c the object of. thia organtaut 
s of audi vital iuil-irtunee, It has I*, r, 



itil 



r>i work from Aete of orgoo 
. to April 



No of s 's..;,.-.u orgssJted to deatltnte 

ptacea.....^ " 

No. of ChlhlrsT in new schools .uuilsr 

II year, of age '. 

No. of Teacher. 

•* Men and women in new -chraak 
'■ Old aehoota aide,) and vialteA . 
•■ rVbesars in old a.al new artu.lt. 1 
Tescbera la old «. SchooU. : . . . 
Biblee and Teatauieuta doiutei'taali'avla 

nod f.uoil 

No. or eabhe. and fatnllira vatlled . . . , 
.onday-aebool wrmona oensoluvd by 

isasa 'rjssl iss*ili ■ ■■■ I a ' 

Mi—ioiulrioa make |Svy 

of l.aik- anil oa,a-ra donslCit |o 



eusiirtf. After innny^ 
hex tt -liiin on Istth aid. 
•"■ fru-iiegotiotiou. ' 
neu. i aaya one, by ' Send 

"W'byV 



Why!" said the other, " I meant 
I had one I would aen.l him." A lit- 
tle exiilnnation often aovoa a world of 
trouble if made in aeason. 



WitiiiioU'I 
mid ninety y 
Conncct'cnf 



In ll.t 



a Corn— Between eighty 
irs ago there lived in the 
fiver Valley, two farm- 
horn was named Hhnt 
Clark 



ic. of heaven is not its, a** 
nt and its crystal sea, J 
souls. Heaven begins 
heart on earth.— Ed- 



lew ye 



.,thet 



of the 



chimb, and they Imth adonied tin 
prole-ion.. Alajnt the time of tin 
clc tioii a grievous famine prevailed in 
the valley, nn.l the funners generally 
. ■were loying up their corn to plant the 
, ' dialling aeosoii. A poor man living in 
. the town, went to Deacou Hunt, and 

1 » I lmvo come to buy a bushel of 
COHL Hero is the money. It ia abont 
1 ' all that I can gather." •] I 

The deacon told him he could not 
» a|»re a bnahcl for love or money. Ho 
|j was keeping double the usual quantity 



Was He a Man t— In one of the 
quiet towns of Massachusetts, a young 
lady who had an accomplished educa- 
tion, and all the channa of modest 
beauty and noble intellect, went to a 
rumtelter, who waa daily enticing her 
father to drink, intending soon to poe- 
aees his snug little farm. She told him 
he waa not only destroying her father, 
hut bringing ruin and disgrace on her 
and her mother. O, he said, she would 
soon be. married —she need not trouble 
herself. She replied she never should ; 
-he ahouUl never consent to involve in 
their sBnme one that she loved ; she 
would never leave her mother. She 
would work with her own handa,and 
every day bring him the amount of 
money he now received of her father 
if he would sell him no more. She t 
treated bun with tears. With on in- 
fernal leer he asked the poor girl it he 
should say to her father that she had 
rmuertrd him to sell him no more. Her 
eye Hashed, and reason reeled. " lou 
..'"saidahe. I She is now 
the Worcester ^aeylum.— 




A Man in a neighboring town having 
heard that the ague could be cured by 
crawling head first down stairs when 
the chill in coming on, tried it Friday. 
He felt the dreaded approach of the 
ihake-, and dropping on his bauds and 
knees/ started down the front stairs. 
Just as he started, two old ladies came 
upon the stoop to consult his wife in 
regard to shipping seven hundred neck 
ties to the poor of New Y"ork, and it ac 
happened that the moment they opened 
the door he lost his balance and came 
down upon them like an avalanche 
with spokes in it, and before they could 
even think of saving themselves the 
enemy was among them, and the next 
instant a horrible mixture of humanity 
and cloth went revolving across th'' 
sidewalk and into the street, to the nn 
mixed astonishment of the neighbors, 
and to the unconcealed disgust of the 
tsirtici |»nts. But it enred Mm.— JMfi 
bury beirs. 



PREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 



ed . 



urged hi 



his own faiui' 



. hut 



' Rut! 



«,.rk i 



ed lor hi 



rtw 



Vtaoy of i 

are without hooka or yapers, too 
to buy them, or ignoeaut of the 
way to ohtuin their*. One U 
Bibles and ToatamsAta are i.e... 
day IbrdiatrihiuioAeunongthen.. ,. 

To carry [on 



vain. At east 
do not let in- have 
:laimed the deacon 

art*'' 

'the Bible 



» ' the com, I ahoflcu 

bow tlaru you do 
" Because," said the 

M ^N'oitsonse,''exclaimed ltoeconHunt, 
" there is no soch thing in the Bible.' 
"Yea there ia," replied the poor 



Mn B. Gough. 

The most ingenious, practical _ 
casm ever made use of was that of the 
late Rev. Robert Hall, addressed to a 
clergyman who had obtained a lucrative 
living alter a change of religions opin- 
ions. Mr. Hall had nreseerfhini hard 
upon the question of Church Reform. 
Trie gentleman's constant answer to the 
arguments addressed to him waa : S 
"I can't aes it." "I don't see It. 
[can't see that at all" 1 ■ 

Mr. Hall took a letter from his pocket 
and wrote mi the back of it with , hut 
pencil, in small letters, the word God. 
■ Do yon see that 

Ie t harastf ovcrcii it with a piece of 
gold 



It is said of a certain politician 
" that he may not have a linger n 
every pie, though it is not too ranch to 
-Ly, that if he had twenty fingers 
ire would be twenty pies, with a 
tiger in each of them."' ■ 
In the Louisiana election, after the 
eeult at one *>ting place was on- 
ounced,a candidate exclaimed," w ell, 
■ it possible I ajn't got one vote out of 
that box? Fore heaven, I know T 
voted for myself!" 

We leani from Mrs. Livermore that 
the feet of the coming woman ore 
upon the mountain top, and her spirit 
:.. ;.. ,l.~ -\. Where a bar head, rsyor 



•tx nn chit. i«t chest 1 

r ralS^Jaqrtanla^ monthly^ IMrl.lrnO^ day. : I>rUgS. Mclicilje-, 1 



EDM r XI) iNIGHT 
Foahionahle lloirdrfwe 
<i' 

II. SCI ATER, 

tint-. Oil-. Hnnl 



A 1(1 



ci r. cot t 
TENNIS k 
Ship Slore-.tinatru <. lWi-u 
| fjt ken ^ crekt. 
MARION ttol.BEUT 
Books. Statior 
l*Eir 

JOHN w/l^oYENTON 
Sign and fdn 

t^t'EEN ? ntf 

K. BRIG< 
I Saddler and Ha 
j tilled promptly 
J. 1IEFFF 



..] Pi 



KM AX. 
call Maker., t mler 
Ijl KKS Stri:ki. 

FINGER, 

I^itba.C.tlneii 



■Coal.i.a: near St omla'at lan.B - 
LEONARD SHKirrZ. 
Wheelwright and II ocksmitri: tji EE| 



The oi-.ory of tli- Itank t. a mat- 
pride to all-tra-te,-. aWt .le|a-ltor. 
It- fnlare I. O.U»( io.-uIm-. lleforetll.- 
..0 ine-'flns *e .hlu I-- abla to reoorl SA, 
r-Se | ata tl Sffc 



Dry Gca.ls, Ha 
On 



TESSISj Wj 

( Ivatvra, F 

N ear the o 
TENNIS 
Break. Cake. Fruit 
(Keen 

cusMiiPoi.n 

J. J. BanuJ l'rt 

e^UW>>.rflr,. Ml t-a-l l~"a, eateo~t | M. McD 

...l.vallalite anywhere lathe 1 nlte.1 autee. j 

ACCOI-NT8 TKANSKKKHEO, | loun 5 

n-niitt of il«-|n-.ltflrB. ffiiiii 



Ths Bank pays six per cent. 
. interest 

on -avlnjr- ileiawlo.. eeo.|K.,io.l.-l l« J.ioi.iry .....I 
Jnly of eaeh y mr. lo .-■ 'Ira- „ t.y Pa« B...k "'">*| 



CruW, etc.. 
. Raiuvav. 
AlKERY. 
'otlfeetionory. etc. 

,treet. 
AN IIOTKI.. 
Kinii Stkekt. 



i Countv tfks 

the t harler and Counselor at IdLW. 
»y-l*w.«leenor».tto.nyo.,,.oaa|,rilleatlo.. | 

InveatmeiUts made hi Gov- 
ernment BotuIs and ren/ ' Practising rtiya 
Estate Securities only. i * tvnm a Drag 

TbeleitraleaSeaoitheC.a.iwayi.la Wa.bln«- , THO. 

""^'Z'^SS^^i^S^iir,^. Counselor at ~ 

ee-lna the I'ee-ldeal, J. W. AWord. K«|.. «■ I». 1.. [ ^ 



IIH. I. D.SSYMOCR, 



in Conrtihon*. 
$ ALI.OR'Y. 
OHicc near Cotirt- 



DR. M . |A. SHIELD, 



s it now?" 



field broadena lefore ..... 
the work already commenced 
need $5,000, the present year. 

All wmjuoiiicatious may ho 
cl to the- General Agent of the yir- 
gtnia Sundny-scbool Cnion,' at '^be 
office, So. 11« Main street, Norfolk, 
Virginia- \ # 

I loping to receive from vari 
friends a cup of cold wuler for "' 
little ones, 

Truly youra, 
Rev. Kicuaeo Tolmax, Preaidcn 
Gonl S. C. AliMarlliiNii, Fiih Ag 
M. L'Ho»lM«t>lEij,«eu'l. Agent. 



itetd'ilirt'ol "^Woll," eald the deacon, "If yoo 
*•- can find any such text, III give you a 
bushel of com." . .. 

They went into the house, when the 
man went to the old family Bible, 
' ,cl to Proverbs, 11:26, and read, 
e that withboldeth corn the rsxipte 
II curse him ; but blessiugs shall Iw 
in the head of him that selleth It 
'he deacon was fairly caught. 
. . .me along,'' aaid ha, « and I will be 
ss good as my word." I I 

He took him to the corn-house anil 
rMauured out a full bushel of corn, 
helping the man lent it ' ' 
assisted hinl in slinging .. 
shoulder, and, just liefore h 



ps. . 

"IiuisJtwiahyoue 
.id Mr. Hall, and f 
itations. 



M>rning,»ir," 
n to His med- 



the air. Where V her head, poor 
thing? , • 

Ir a boy makes too much noiae.you 
tell him he mustn't be toisteroiM. So, 
when* girl makes just as much noise, 
you might to tell her not to lie girl- 
sterous. ' 

What the Tbocrlx Was. — A wife, 
whofo husband was complauiing of 
the hard times, saying that they 
were ao hard that V could hardly keep 
hia nose above water, retorted: "lou 



JEWELER. 

Wslalvas. CUoJra. J— Ie, aUr.r. ssd 



ItISV. Al 1 r.r.rv. m 

IOH\ T BKNTLEY Attoniev at Law t ml Notary Public. 

JUtl.> I. 1 ^^. , )fH „X!N.I STREET.. .H.t'.ll.rt-lioU-c. 

Hf tk WlRlirjlir k k E R ta*. f, LA IRABEt 



QrEEN STREET. 
TAltll. 

Office near Court- 



Cake, Candy, Confectionery, and 
General Furnishing Store. 



can keep vour nose above water easy 
enough, if you have a mimfeto ; but 

. . , , the trouble is, you keep it too muck 

Lit us not despise even.the least of >bov< , nr.rrdy." 
God's dear chiMreo. ! W e are too prone „ p 
to regard ou, " brettjren in th. Lord," 1 " ^"^nf talk to" mei" The 

lion may he— nch or poor, high or low h Ml « 

-they are indeed precious treasures- «" » ,w »?" K " ta on - f t 

crown jewela that shrdl tome day shine! aj, Atlanta (Ga.) man wants the 
with a glorious Adiaucs) in the coronet, thief who stole his well-bucket and 
of the Great King. ' rope to come hack and get the well, as 

. ... «... . i it is of no use now. 
Mex may talk as they like of" inanf- , 
ncient evidence." there is no evidence , A DlsTrxcTtox.-A little boy wl 
'^itt rdown under Hi. shadow had dropfed some egg., for whjch 
ireat g delight, and fitoling Hi. ' had beet . «nt, being asked by 
■ ••• " We long that mother if he broke any, replied. 
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Ainbrotyn' and P ititograpb Artist: 
Chwapba i 
R. II. XARKj, 

DrvKioods a: d tins-i 
CH SHAPES iE ClTV 

W. II. KT IBERLYy 
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'Fort M" roe. » a. 
JaMIN T. lENTW 
Wafcbniaker and ewelcT anil deal 
in fancy Articles; 
Fort \ ioxxox. 
JAMES A. W ATKINS, 
Groceries, *c. ; Fort Monk 
RICHARD BOLLISG, 
Dry' Goods, Qroceri sa, etc.; Lincoln 

jo: 

Pot* 




'_ . DryGood^Groceriis,e.c.;CHX9ArKAKE 

BOOK, JOB, CABD tk POSEER ^ w aft, 



COLN >1) 



f 



PRINT I NC, 

EKXCCTKIl In TKR BX8T STTLK. 



vra. LIBBEY, 

Dry Goods, Groceri *, BooW and Shoes: 
CnxiiHAE ■ City, Va. 



I dead. Ill imeh'anl 



ITIKIII ll 

Kii. Ii m 
wl.i.l. 1. 



[ the 



...,■1.11.1 „ nfcrdr 
... grave. A lilghefc 

and "nobler tribute rnav wo nil |iiy t ■ 
liiioiii'iiiorv. 1 1}' isuci-.-nitiiig ourwlrii" 
living' -u.-Ntiecs in tin- Savior iii whoi ■ 

■■ A.Wy ill J«mih : far fmin tin* 
Tin kiinln.l :inil ll.i'lr urn.-, may Iw :■ 
ll.ii'll.i,,, i..l,ll s I.I.— .1 -k.il 
Fr....i wl.i. l. MM Ml r wiJle H wprj,." 

Virginia Nutiday-whoiil I'liiofr. 



id of the , l-'_,. h Uin-_' tlimi^lit himself insulted, 

.-.;ii IncH adled ..hi nimnScn and a bloody wjir 
a ski, it cdsnedj After mam thousand bad 

j.'.i in ' I... n -lain mm l..'t]i .ides, the kings ini-t 

- la it ft in i I., trw jK-iiotiati'in. "What did vim 

mean wviToiks by ' Semi me a Uue J 'i-jr 

— (.laced 1 with a lilnek tail, or else- ':"' 

el.lied the other," I meant, 
1 me one of some othei 
tod what did eon mbmri, be 

got one, irndif I had T 

Why'." leiiil tl ther, " I meant if 



lieauty and noble intellect, went tn 
rnmneller, who was daily enticing h 
father to drink, intending soon to a 
ig little farm. She told hi 



•Why! 



■ I 1 



I I hud one I would send him." A lit- 

! Mi- explanation often aeree » world of 
I i rouble if male in aawi. 



tin 



he wan - 
hut bringine 
and her mot] 
i be- mar 



ty destroying her father, 
' and disgrace on her 
J, he Rain, she would 
Blie need not trouble 
-.1 -lie ne ver should ; 



Since the object of. 
is of such vital ttftf*H 



.rgauinitior. 
... H liae been 



I'ernal leer li 
should say 1 
rtqwhd nil 

eye Hashed, 



air 



nihil. ins might awaken a wiiler 
deeper interval in its hewtat 

Mimoixtn/ >rtrt fr<mt fair >if urg-mili'- 
, tim, J'llt Mi IS** to Apia ' 
1873. 

Ib of s. Mali erawaV in .ij-iltnie ■ 



VTri .niNuCoaN-Betwconeighty i 

ml ninety years ago there lived in the tmiU ^. " 

V eeticiiF River Valley, two farln- 

rs, .me of whom was named Hunt, 
ltd ihclher Clark. 

In the course of a few years, the two 
armor- wen. oh.ss-n ilea.-.. us of the 
him h. and thev Isith adorned their 
.rofi-ssion. Ahont the time of their 
•lection a grievous famine i.revalled in 
he taller, ami the farmers generally 
s ere laying up their com to plant the 
matting aeaeoh. A poor man living; in 
iliel.iwn, went to Dea COB Hunt, and 

■■ I have eotne to buy a bushel of 
corn. Ilorcisthemoiiey. It is about 



herself 

>h< should never consent to involve in 
their shame one that she loved . she 
would never leave her mother. She 
would work with her own hainK ami 
every day bring him the amount ol 
money h 



aid sell hi 



With 



. asked the |s 



irl if h. 



won reeled. " You 
™id she. She is now 
the Worcester jjsyluiu.— 



all li.at 1 .an gather. 

The deacon told him be could not 
■pern a bushel for love or money, lie 
was keeping double the usual quantity 



maniac ... . 
Mm JJ. Gmigh 

Thf most ingenious, practical sar 
caem ever made use of was that of th 
late Rev. Robert Hall, addressed to i 
elerg) man whohad obtained a lucrativi 
living alter a change of religious opin- 
ioiw. Sir. Hall bad pressed him hard 
up. n the question of Church Reform. 
' Tile gentleman's constant answer to the 



shake, and dropping on his hautls 
knees, started down the front sti 
Just as be started, two old ladiesc 
upon the stoop to consult his wif 
regard to shipping seven hundred n 
ties to the poor of New York, and 
happened that the moment they op 
the door he lost his balance and i 
down upon them like an avala: 
eith eposes in it, and before they c 
■veil think of saving tlieinselves 
memy was among them, aiinVtlic 
nstant a horrible mixture of huinii 
ind cloth went revolving across 
lidewalk and into the street, to th 
mixed astonishment of the neigh 
and to the unconcealed disgust ol 
nartieijants. Hut it cured him. — 

It is said of a certain isditi 
"that he may not have a ftng 
every pie, though it is not too much to 
lay, that if he hud twenty ting 
there would be twenty- pies, with 
linger in each of them. 



■foal.i.v. mar St eraboal miming. 
LKOXAIIU SIIKCTX.. 
Wheelwrighi and 11 acksmith : 'J< he? 
SThtirr. 
TKXXIS si MKARif, 
llrv (.<«»!*. Hat*. I'M*. IS'""-'* sl ""'"' 

IJt KKS rtTBF.CT. 



The Bank pays six per cent. KxiAl 

j-i.-.-i TKNNIs' I AriKi: Y. 

interest | JhralIt . ,.„ k „. Kr „it. <.„,f...-.io,,,.ry. , 

• - «.-n~«-.j-j "T'Z '." tes i in 1 1. 

Sp~UJ.rn»..—U "- (IISMlll'OI.riAX IIOTKI.. 

"'- """"""" .,. ,|. |,a„,e.. Propri Itor, K.N.. SffBKEt. 

m. Mi'i'kvnT. 

Connty Treasurer. Olricc in t'ourt. 
. ho sc. 
]>R. I. Ii. SKYMdl R. 
County Clerk. . 08 W in C..nrl.h..ii-e. 



''ciViWM t »«yii i ii it | ^ [| '^^''^*' 
ACCOUNTS TRAJfSKERnKD, 



In the Louisiana . 
result at one votin 
nounccd.a candidate 
is it pissible I ain t 



after the 



rXclaiined." Well. 

rot one vote out of 
■aven. I know I 




^. daliyteed 

N.i ..f Mi-.i ...Mw ' 

Val.is <>r l...k. and i.,i.i. itmtUA u< 
-ti-1;, . . . 

Itntourwork in aiding tlwaeschools, 
nncared for by any existing orgnniza- 
j tion, is only hegun. Mkuiy of them 
| are without booaptnf Ju|iers, too Jioor 
to buy them, or igittmnt ox lb.' ttsl 
J wuy to obtain thwu. One thousand 
Binles and Twinavaata an- needed to 
I day fordislriliusi. manning then 
I held broadens aui'ore us. To en 
j the work already commenced, 
I need $;i,uOlkthe present yior. 
I All comniniHejitions muv Ik. ad., 
' ed to the «eneral Agent" of the . .. 
ginia Sundav-seh.Kd I ni.,11, at the 
ofliec, So. lid Main utrcet, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Itoi.ing to nwive from various 
friends a cup of cold water for theee 
little ones, 

Truly your*, 

Rev. Rll-IIABU'T.U.MAN, President. 

Oen'l S. (I. Akmstbon.i, Kin. Agent. 

(Jen'l Agent. 



Tgumcnts addresseil to him 

" I can't see it.'' " I don't see it. 
1 1 can't see that at all." 

Mr. Hall took a letter fromhis i«icket 
and wrote on the back of it with his 
pencil, in small letters, the word (Jod. 
"Do yon see that?" 
"Yes." 

He then covered it with a piece of 
gold.< 

B "ltoyouseeit now?" 



WEleani from Mrs. Livermore that 
..,e feet of the coming woman are 
QtMHl the niouiitain top, and her .l.int 
is in the air. Where s her head, poor 
thing ? ' ( 

a bov makes too much noise, you 
tell him he mustn't lie boitUntu. So 
when a girl makes just as much noise- 
you ought to tell her not to lie fjirl 
strrovt. 



the Bible 



"Xo." 1 

" I must wish you go. s|.mnrniiig,sir, 
■ said Mr. Hall, and left him to bis med- 
laimed llcaconllunt, I iutions 
thing in 'lie llihle." 
," replieil the l«or 1 



nveatmeriis made 
ernment Bonds a 
Estate Securities 



11 Gov- 
't! real I', 

!»/(/. 1 * 



bouse. Kl 
Hit. M. A. 
link l'bv.ieia 
in'. DnigSl.i 

THOMAS 



1 l,a 



JOHN T. BBNTLBY, 



ui4. Kin 
(iEt). >l 
Attornej at Law i 
Ofhoe, Kino StkkktI 
W. F. LA 



PEEK. 



ul Notary Puhli.-. 
o|.p. Court -In .11-c. 



AND 

JEWELER. 

W.tcl.-.. Clootw. J.W.I1-7, SHr.r uJ 
PUt.d W.r. Sold ud Repaired. 



ad I 



What the Tancsia Was.— A wife, - 

S^M"tZL,Tving' l S'^.ey Cake, Candy, Confectionery, and 
General Furnishing Store. 



. ..AltK. 
ai .1 lins erie. : 
SA SS CtTTj 

I UF.UI.Y. 
id c 



Gems. 

s not despise ei 



" Well," said the deacon, "If yon Lit . 
can find anv such text, I'll give you a : Qod'sdear children 
bushel of corn." , to regard our " brethren 

They Went into the house, when US aa not ditferent from the 

man went Ui the old family Bible, scHofmen. Ah ' let n- 

turned to Proverbs, llifli, and rcud, them -, for it matters not what th 



were Bo'han'l'that he could hardly keep 
I his nose alsive water, retorted: " Y nu 
— can keep your noes above water easy 

enough, if" vou have a mind -to; but 
, , . the tn.uhle" is. vou keep it too much 
the least ot ' , 



"Vbietabi.1 PtU.!' 1 exclaimed 
.Id lady. Don't ulk to me! The 
ivst vegetable pill ever made is an 
ipple dumpling. For curing gnawing 
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■cries, 

RICHARD 



Dry Goods, Groceries, etc.: Lincoln St 



.... ann ruau, them; tor it nantera nm wnanneirj— i-ri— ,", h • no , h i n ; Hkc it 

He tliat witbholdetb cum the Jieople tiou may be— rich or Jioor, high or low a „ "s 
ihall curao him ; hut blessings shall lie —they are indeed precious treasures— » aiway 
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Post Sntl. 



nil Ar 



.... and deal.' 
Articles: 
F.'UT 3 ..neoe. 
.IAMB* A. W ATKINS, 



Fort Monii.. 
BOLLISG, 



QpOn the head of him that scllcth 
The deacon was fairly ■ 
u Gime along," said he, -' am 



belpin. 



I 111 Shu 'ill It u 

d! "jiwt'Kri-'lils'deiurt- , frSt sweet to our'tast'e." We long tlmt 



awn jewels that shall some day shine An Atlanta (fla.) man wants the 
bt. w ith a glorious radiance in the coronet thief who stole bis well-bucket and 
be of the (Treat King. rope to come lock and get the well, 

I - ........ c it is of no use 11 

mil .MEHmavtalk 
*n, ficicnt eviilence, 
»g, like " sitting do 

with great delight 



Dryi 



MOODY, 

MONWIl 

m|kllkx. 



Chksapeak^e City, ' 
L. C. I ERRY, 



,1.1. aixns or 

_ BOOK. JOB, CARD & POSTER ^^'fe^Tl^ 

wrc tn no eviaenrt. ■ A PisTlsrTioN.— A little l>ny"Vho t H\RRY LII-HK^* 

under HU.Iwd«« \™\ <WH -o..* .W « J which te ■ PRINTING, , Vv ( ^UX,**^ H-«t'- an-l S)»h - 




the Muiul WurfaTH. 



tools ubout him. *ud the 
it!»ot KgyiA could evidently 
never imve been Imilt wiliiuut the jw- 
" iiiuehiuort and iiuviiuiiiciil 
thu i-^y jitiaiw, thetiroekH 
u id ltoimliir, learnod the uue ot lo-iU, 
■■ - taiid from UMIU ttintiu the Klimvl- 




«C HL.-J. Ulf -A'..(«>U» llu ll,U> KlVtJll, 

Tlic UfHt *ik! I iuUi auU Um oi IV 



_ eoiumon ueliool," and 
whoota lor tiw common yuoylo 
givui ttulety und gmii glory ot oiir 
eouutry. TliecliiUtrun whu uixjbrougiit 
logelUei in lliutte little bcliool-liotuus 
all uver the laud are Uiughl not iulilU 
(n.-i imitf, beMidett the lUninvni bniucliw*, , 
Ltilt tntaHimolu tetMiuiig uruvtded lUeW 
MUllit lUe uieam to obuuu ull tliiit lie* 
I H itlitn the Knutji ot m»u, lor ll lu>«. Uki 
rtlwr aud higlier odu- 
.-aueuliou im the most 
11 tor winch tp*y ll| dt- 
j. '1'he orguiii-sjitiou 
UipiiuO tsehool niftlem 
neeeMiittett ot any 
... giiiduul imiirove- 
be luaUe to fcjwty |uou 

iniuonaut dutitw 
iv ueighUirbooU hi 
L-n tiiut the netiool- 
iuhL k«|tt nijjooU, 



of time; they should be allowed 
alteruate their ltv--un- with 
of j i ;it pby.ioal exerenki, ttueli u» 
uureiiiug Bsuvocal time- htoUuU the 
oelioylruoui with »li liie windows aud 
doon oouu, or jaraeticiug »ome Ughl 
gjimmaiiect tor live or ten n aim ;>..-.. 
jloru or letv> vocul exerewe i* also very 
dtoiruble, and tiu ninall y-.m of a good 
edui-utiou eoiunaUt tu watehiug and 
taring lor the geuentl beriuvtor of the 
Btudeutn, no tiiat the thoroughness of 
tllttir training uiay «how w.-vW ou all 
Mideti. A good ttmUiur luiiittiiave Jiwrui 
ud »etl u* nieuUil oower, aud liui uitlu- 
ei»ee over luahehoUai-B aliould not beeon- 
n>ed lo ocbtuji bourn, but ought indeed 
to, reueh over thwr whole Mvub, juvaeiit 
tiudluiure. 'n«:\t»iiv»it-ihM«y ol at/ 
who undertake thia work. ia very 
gnait, and uow tlutt the neud tor 



vigor aud oenieverauce whieU eharav- 
terized lua mauJiood. lie Worked with 
lilntuther^furmiug.eU:. until the Bkck. 
Uuwk war ot broke out, when ho 
joined a volunteer coiiiiiauy, aud waa 
eleetetl eapt.tiii, which auci-e**, in eon- 
ueetion with his great lopulanty 
aiuoug bis uunUxiiate iiu^uhon* in- 
duced him, on his return X'mii the cam- 
j«igu, to run for the iegudikure, when 
he Was deteuted for the first aud only 
time in liis uolitiual career, a defeat 
wiauli lelt bim wiOiout xneaitS or elu- 
(jloyiueut. After soow tuuu ha took 
udvuntagv of au opportunity which 
Mm ottered to huu aud ojienetl a siiutU 
shop, hut epeudily tailed in this, aud 
suit undismayed, turned his attention 
to the law, borrowing a tew books from 
a neighUtr, und studying them tar in- 
to the night by the light of the log tire 
ou hi* cabin heartli. Ue was eaHy 
knowu as the swiftest riuiner, the best 



law busines 

1S54 he returned to the political held 
and in 1858 the famous Senatorial cun- 
lertl took place in Illinois l<etweun him 
and bin rival Mr. l>oug(as, during 
wiik'h catupugn hcrflU'Wedgreat power 
as u debater and. an oraton in May, 
ltSott, the Itepubti 
veutioit met at Chicago 
uien«jexcjteBieiittioi 
Lincoln fur 
Mates, a 

thAi by the.peopl. 
later, lie eulered the 
took up the burden which 
to lay down id tb| gra' 
date of his election he U 
and faithful ruler of ''bis 
by dtut of his houuaty. 
and invincible deterniuiali 
himself the love und uoutideuce ul his 



» .-.a- 

a year 
llouae and 
only 
From tbe 
the wise 
titry, and 



Bor 



ud bred 1 



JioV 




Hut our work in aiding t h aa ri i i clioiSa, 

nneareil for by any existiag nr/ani/.!!- 
tion, is only Is-gnn. Mirny of umn 
^are without boolpior |*pers, ftw MOT 
to buy them, or igiwrant of the ls-st 
way I" obtain thwu. One thousnn.l 

Ilioles anil Tostaaiants an' needed _to- 

i fordistrilnisiau,! 
il braadana bufore 

1 1 1 - ■ work already commenced, we shall 

need $r>,00u, the present year. 

AH communications may la> address- 
ed to the General Agent of the Vir- 
ginia Suiidnv-s.h.iol l" ninn. at the 
office, No. IK! Main street. Norfolk, 

Hoping to receivo from various 
of cold water for llieee 

little oiiw, 

Truly TOOT, 
Rev. HirinKOTol-MAX, Prwi.l.iit, 
'I S. a AJUMTBOKOj Kill. Agent, 

M. L'JIoatHaDiio, Hen" 



'• IK a. on, if von Jo not let me have 
the eorn, I shaft enne you." 

" C'nrse me '." exclaimed the deacon. 
" how ilare you do ao V* 

'• Beeauae," said the man, "the Bible 
says ih»." 

"Nonsense,"ex< lailned IVa- on Hunt, 
"there is no snch thine in tlie Uible." 
" Yen thorn in," replied the [oor 



He then covered i with a piece ot 
gold.(. 



" Do von nee it now!" 



So. 

"I most wish you 
said Mr. Hall, anil 

itations. 




lid th 



deacon, "If yoti 
xt, I'll give you a 




" Well 
.•an find 

bushel of 

They went into the house, when tlie 
man went to the old family Bible, 
turned to I'mverbs, 11:26, and read, 
•■He that withholdetii corn the people 
-hall curse him ; hut blessings shall I"' 
uisai the head ol'him that sellctb it." 

The deacon wa» fairly caught. 
" Oime along," said he, " and I will be 
ait good as my word." 

Tie took him to the enrn-honse and 
measured out a full bushel of com, 
hcloin- the man nut it into bin hag, 
aa.l-t.-d him in slinging it upon bu 
shoulder, and. just before Ida depart- 



Gems. 

Let us not despise evi 
God's dear children, j W 
to regard our " brethren in the Jsord, 1 
aa not different from the common mas- 
ses of men. Ah '. let u» not undervalue 
them ; for it matte™ not what their ita- 1 
lion may he— rich or poor, high or low 
— they are indeed precious treasures — 
crown jewels that shall some .lav shine 
with a glorious radiance in the coronet 
of the Great King. 

Ha mav talk aa they like of "insuf- 
ficient evidence," there is no evidence 
like "sitting down under His shadow 
with great delight, and finding Bit 
| fruit sweet ' 



What the Troidi.r Was.— A wife, 
whoae husliand was complaining ot 
the hard times, saying that they 
were so hard that he could hardly *>•'■[ 
his nose alsive water, retorted: MM 
can keep your nose above water easy 
enough, if von have a mindito; but 
.... the trouble' is, you keep it ton much 
.'re tolTronl i aWc hrand > '" !%J 

"33* Th" 
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Vehetabi.e Phi 
old lady. Don't talk 
best vegetable pill 
apple dumpling. For curing gnawing 
at the stomach there's nothing like it. ; 
It always can lie relied on. 

As Atlanta (Oa.) man wants the 
thief who stole his well-bucket and 
rope to come Iwck and get the well, as 1 
it is of no uee now. 

A I)l3TIjrcTl0N._A little boj who i 
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[AMFTOH, -y-i 



JAMBi A. |W ATKINS, 
t ;r.acrics, Ac. i Fort Mux-roe. 
RICHARD |B0L1.IN<;, 
Dry (ioods, Groceripi, etc,; LrsCOU St> 
JOHN S.|mOODY, 
Post Sutler ; foRT Mosriie.' 
GEO. MfcXLENl 

Drv Goods, Groceries. Provisions, kn: 
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Tne Moral Warfare. 



When froml....!, .1 



r uaLsl .lay, 
it crssllf 1 



a-rotlwd Dndk Uy, 

liiipXa lar m 
A.,d.|Lliruoal, U 

'1 l.w ruu vt Issli 
Ana nreUjieuul a ixauutua luu^uo 



uur ouiuni ta tlwic fj vmu ...^.' . 

TtiBtr »lnfu u ^mmI — Uieir tnuiu^u wun 

\\ Inch rlikem m tlieil" liunoreil j>Umx- — 
A iu»itU v>Ml\trv wiiii Um ciiiuu 
Ami lolly uiui t-vil uiiwi. 

tki let it bo.' In UgU ti Own might 

glid ii» fur the coming iigi't, 
A 11.1 -i 1 -in,; 111 Itiiu wiuimi cjiuw 11. oiin 



tool* ulxiiit him, »u»l tliu 
Plus ul Kgyi-t could BviUi uUj 
j been h)Ulli wiliitiut the iw- 

lllUulllllUri Ullli lllllllilllical 

1 the kfyjitittiw, tbeOrevkn 
1 Itjarnod the uau ot lunli*, 
Mil uguili tlie Kiipwi- 
i »j,i-emi gnuluuilj' over tiie fc.uro- 
1 cimtiueiit, lliioiuveiueuU being 
eonnluiitly niuUe, uini Hew l«W4 
eovwreii by lugeiuouo uiid iihiltwoj-iiieul 
Illliiiin 111 ull eouiltrie*. It w |>robttbie 
that the wetlgeand inelinetl [tiiuiecuine 
first in order ol tiuio, and were mmmi 
loitoweti Uy all tlie iiiatriimeiii- eou- 

. mok are even now P uv»ge trilxa, Ul 




u "eoinmou acliool," aud < 
ndioola tor tlie eonmioii Jiwoplu 
grcui <salet> and great glory 
country. 1'lie ebildruu wboare 



n'.il 1 



titLlu 



"k' 1 1 



■r.ii tlluOt arollud tlie 
th hi 1 tiie wiudowa and 
lanus'tintiig ooiiie light 



■ which any mdi- 



gruu 



1 keeu [*ux 
1U1 all the deiiiaud» ot the tune, «u 
tut OOtS ol the klKMf iinporiaui dutiw 
: the jieoule in any neighborhood u 
I mx tor theiiirtelveM that tlie nehuol- 
iu«e» aru.wuiLUUilt and Itepl iiijrood 



: vf ietvi vocal extircujK u> aiao Very 
able, and no diuall uurL of a good 
ation eoiiBLttU iu watching and 
ig lor the general behavior ot' the 
mm, ito that the thoroughneiM of 
' training uiay tdiow ilbelf ou all 
,. A good. Unvuiiur uiuatliave jnor.il 
BlJ uf mental power, and bin mUu- 



llawk war ot IHHJ. broke out, when he 
joined a volunteer eonijwiiy, and wa«? 

uection with bio great )x)pularity 
aiuoug bia nurufcdia.ee Deigtihon-' 



id bt 



ilr. 



tbeu 



DUcd to achiHil UoUn>, but ought indeed 
to reach over their whole lives, piVtSeul 
aud future, ihe re^poiiotbllity ot alt 
who undertake this work. 1a very 
great, aud UUW that the net*. lor 
imiued teacherd U 80 getuiral, every dis- 
trict ui every state iu the Union ougiit 



duced'hlm, on h'u ret urn trOm thecani- 1 
j*igh, to run for the legislature, when . { 
he Waa defeated for the tinrt and only , 
tuiie ui his poliUeal career, a defeat 
winch left fcjun without nieaix* or elu- 
ployiueut. After sotus* time ha took 
advantage of au opportunity which 
was ottered to hi ill and opened a small 
shop, but speedily tailed in this, and 
still undismayed, turned his attentkni 
to the law, Iwrmwing a lew hooka from 
a neighbor, and studying them far in- 
to the night by the light of the log tire 
on hi* cabin heartli. ile was early 
known as the swiftest ruuuer, the best 



which campaign he t-howcil great powei 
as a debater ami an oratori in W»y 
1H6 ( J, the iiepuhricau Xattouai Uou- 
veution met at Chicago an4 amid iui- 
" Ahrtham 



xciteviciit {fun 

jLiiicoln for f'resiqeut of 
fctutea, a uuimnatio'u whii 
tied by tiie.-peoplc wl 
iater, he entered the 
took U]> the burden 
to lay down iu tluj 
date of his election 
aud taithiul ruler 
by dint of his hi 
aud luviuuihle ' 
himaell tlie lo 



United 
was rati- 

■ly a year 
hitei House and 
mly 






Moral Warfare. 

ob lei natal J-iv, 



i i.cn ii w.iiii sad .« ,1-1. r . koyt 

T1MVS, wliwn »ur qm«t lionl* H.-p.««, 

A iuI liioUiruii »l 4 lviuuiuu u-utfUu 
lo wuiLtl •Kilr 4. UgMM spiuuK- 

Aud «w» jfiJi uu r'.vv.ium . aarfat* 
W|| luiUl l»i OSS* Jiitl Oi.aat ft* wil»«f. 



variety at tools about him, ami the a 'common school, and common ot time; they should 
ruinedMlc- ot K-vi.i cmiM evidently achoola lor tin. common people are Urn alternate their teasoi 
never have been twill without the as- great safely and greal glory ol our ot gentle, physical 
Balance ot - machine* and media ideal eountry. The children who an.-hri.ug i.l marching several ci 
-kill Fn.mthclv-W'tiaiis.thet.rcek* tugelhei in lla»u mile achuul-housus wmoulnwui with j 
and iOmuMU learned the use of tool*, ail over the land are taught not much, door* o^u. or ot 
ete., mid from Ihem again the Khuwl- perhaps, bemdea the simplest branches, gj muaaUea 
edge spread gradually over U.e tun* nut Ion. simple (caching piovidca ihem Jlore yr lea 
isjau continent, UupruvemeUtS being Willi the ineann lo obtain nil thai lie* j desirable, a 
constantly made, and new laws di»- , w ahin the graaj. ut hiau, lor it Uy« the , edueatnni 
covered hy ingenious and philosophical , tuundaliou lor lurlher and higher odu- , caring mr - 
probable 



arouud the 
window* and 
[ *W» "ghl 



igur and perseverance which diarac- 
L'rizud hi* manhood, hie Wurkod with 
is!alher,faruiiug,etc, undl the Black 
lawk war »t 1*3- broke not, wlien he 
lined a volunteer company, and wan 



'i th 



ll part of a good dueed nl 



mind* in all — - — ~ , 

that tlie weilge and inclined plai 
first in order ot tune, am' 
lulIOWud by all the lnstr 
strueled u|«>u aiiuilar pr 



detea 



ploy men l. Alter soiue tunc he took 
advantage Ol all opportunity which 
Mutt ottered to 111 Hi and opened a small 
shop, but speedily tailed in thin, and 
*ull undismayed, turned his utieutioii 
lo the law, borrowing a tew boots from 
a tieighlair, an<I studying them tiir in- 
to the night by the light ul the log tire 
ou bis cabin hearth. lie was early 
known a* the swiftest runner, the beet 



a* a debater and an uraton In May, 
\bo'J, the liepublicuii National Uuu- 
! vent ion met at Chicago and aiuid iiu- 
' incline excitepietit nominated Abraham 
.Lincoln tor President ut' Jhe United 
i Mates, a nomination wbicil waa rati- 
I Bed by lhe,people wheu nearly a year 
later, lie entered the White ilouae and 
took up the burden which lie waa only 
to lay down in thy. grave. From the 
dale ol his election he lx*eatue the wise 
and tailtilul ruler of ''his w^uhtry, am 
by dmt ut hia 1 
and iiivineible i' 
hnuaell the love and eonh 
fellow-citizens. Born and bred i 
erty and ignorance, he wad appointed 





Mprbanlral lUHtruiueul*. 

It is diltieult for u- to realize, in the 
inidrtt of the wonderful iuveiitiiuut 
which surround u« and make our life 
ho ditfereut from the lite of the genera- 
tion* tliat havu gone licfnre ua, that 
thero waa once a time when the 
■implnt Uh, \* were unknown, and that 
the mechftiiical ajipliftncea now aocom- 
iiiou among us have been the grow th 
not of years, but of centuries. Krorn 
the testimony of ancient writing*, 
^■ulpturos.ahdiaiiiitingrt.wecaiipitlKr 
some facts in regard to the earliest in- 
ventions, and can trace with no little 



and bow uuirkcd lias bwn the progrv** 
of civilization during the years of 
which we have authentic history. 



Our illustration for this uu 
tushes us with a text w hich c 
lie exhausted, and the group i 



order, that, teacher* a** good as can 1* 
had an- rteulnrlv pnivid.il, and that 
last hut ceTtaiurv not least, the c.bil- 
jdren art, made ty. attend unfailingly 
and i.iinctnatij^f haa lawn mM that 




1 1! iv. simple t 
and suggestion 
upon with tin 
score of childre 



fy being carried ou by the 
teacher himself, or t he commit tee otli- 
< i; t )K u|i|M>iut«Nl fortbat pur|sMe. The 
ilium group is plain and homely 
enough," there an- no tineclothca, no evi- 
dences of wealth, the picture in nil its 
details present* a common scene, hut it 
is just that which gives it such impor- 
' mce and makes it worthy of more 
passing glance, for it represents 



id, tbede 



to take measures to supplv itself with jumper, and the 
MliooUbouses aud sebool-teachvrs, so 
that the children of the next genera- 
tion n» liave ia> reason to blame their 
tiltners for failing toappreciate the ini- 
IK.rtance of this matter. 



Abraham Idnrola. 

Abraham Lincoln was bo 
ary 12tb, 1809, in the Stat* 
.tticky, bis father and 
la-iug both nati' 



n Fobni- 
aS Keo- 
nd father 

H>tb natives of liockingham 
Virginia, from whence Tbomaa 
the father of Abraham, eiui 



people direct Iv iuterusted in thutu,and 
there arc tiianv point* upon which gen- 
eral cHlightenuieut. is nectwsiiry, not 
only in n-gard to tllO met hod* of im|«irt- 
iug instruction, hut also as to tlw ar- 
niDgeioent of the aafcrn^foonia, Wugth 
of study hours, physical exereiae, otc. 
For example, child reii can never study 
i.roperlv unlcs* thev are supplio.1 with 

plcntv offresli air, and have scfta and 
desks which are moderately I'oinlortu 
hie and conveuieiit. Then, too, it is t™ 

never wise tu keep young and growing law, but studied hnglish grammar and 
children in one position for any length luathematics unaided,- with all the 



grated in 17H4, marrying in 1806, 
. Nanov Hanks, who wasalsn a nativeot 
h Virginia. The childhood end youth of 
■- 'the DOJ wild was to become the great- 
nian of his dav, were *pent in act- 
Invert r,ahd itis said tJiat the whole 
the time during which he went to 
regular ach.->l,Mid not amount to 
.«am months, for he was never in- 
side u college or academy until after 
' i! bail obtained his license to practiv 



* wrestler by the « reat Kuter, to a position and a 

i wheu be work such as liave fallen to the lot of 
r ,a, hed hi* full 'development was pro- ' few men, and such as few ueii could 

nouncHj il,.. .trong,^t man in his State, have filled or r^rtonued. Ilia lite was 

hi, aUtennmis habits,and haniv pbvs- stn-ng and noble, and the death which 

ical dist-ipliiie giving him, all n is life closed it, though terrible to h s countrv 

long, an advantage over weaker men. and his friends, was to him only aquick 

In 1*:U he was elected to the legists- tninslatioo to that perfect peace tor 

ture, and re-h-c-ted for three sessions in which be had ever here a great desire, 

succession, during whieh time, he made and the witoess ot both lite aud death 

liia first public protest against slavery, lifts toahigb phue u,«u» the roll ot tame 

deuuuncmg it in the house as unjust the name ot Abraham Luicu n who in 

and impolitic,an opinion from which the fullliessot his |a.wer t died gloriously 

he never varied, and which undouht- for the sake of the freedom that be 

edly bad much to do with his eventual truly loved, 
success. He row rapidly to distinction 
in his pn>fes»ion and -ml 846 was elect- 



tliat he v^u 



Ths exact opposiU-s of the gh 
\ The hypochondriac men and nervoi 
wlio 'almost aurve themselves 



known to violate any principle to ^ ^ r ( 

which he had once given his adhesion, ntiproptr ( lM j_ fo aaeti lajriMjn* the ad- 
no matter how great the temptation vk-c-^.f Sir Ru liard Jet.b may be recom- 
or the cniorgencv. He did sometimes mvm \nl : " Mv directions will be few and 
waive the assertion of a principle, hut simple. You' must not eat tM poker, 
be ncv^r voted agiiinst it, and was em- shovel or tongs for tti-y are lia I ofdnf^- 
inentlv a consistent man. After he Uon; m.r the bellows, because they are 
left Qongteea be devoted huusolf to hie windy ; but every tbiog alto you plaase. 
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Temchem Braty-ln Out* In ad- 



South. Liberal lerwu are offered to all 
who aid in circulating thi* paper. 
Bpecimm oopie* tent upon appUoatiOn. 
To ascur* -afeiy, it is important that mooey 
■hould b* MDt by cbscks, PmUM<» otaen, or 
registered letters. Writs plainly i fir. um 
in fall, and "me of Fo«t-onW, County, and 
State to Which the papers ai* to 6* Mat. 



Dm Bin, — It suddenly amn to dm t 
rite you * few words. It>a* * 
edly through you that father . 



HAMPTON. JUNE, 187S. 



"Porerty to. — 

key. 

ThU is the title of one or tbe Interesting 
and able articles of the May number of 
"The Education*! Journal of Virginia." 
The article we* written by our aooonv 
pjjsbed and eillcien»*anperintcndent of 
Public School*— Dr. Ruflber. He has, to 
such an admirable degree, " the art of put- 
ting- things," that we gi»* our reader* 
tome extract* from bi* Bharp^nibbed pen. 

Poviitt va. KDCCATro*>-Tho*e who 
urge the plea of poverty against ntoaisary 
expenditures for education, place our wor- 
thy citizen* in * predicament It la pretty 
well known by the world that the people 
of Virginia spend about twenty million* * 
year in whiskey and dog* ; whilst only on* 
million is asked for edncatlon. Hence 
those who urge this plea in so many pa- 
thetic forms are either tailing what la not 
ho. or convicting our people of loving 
whiskey more than *ducatMn-~*nd their 
dogs more than their children. Yea, of 
preferring to have their children unlettered 
to giving up one drink and one dog in 

Pous,— We spend any two million* a 

year in feeding our 160,000 dogs, and In 
1 repairing their damages. Thi* was proved 
I in the Annual Report of IttU, and all th* 
, changes were rung upon it In the Rich- 
, raond newspapers during the succeeding 

I Beside* their annual coat and eheep- 
! killing, it wan proved that dogs were m 
! the way of that system of aheep husban- 
dry which is to be the agricultural salva- 
tion of Virginia. In thi* view there isNnk; 
measuring the evil of the canine posses- 
sion. 

Whihkxy In the Annual Report of 

1471 statistics were given which rendered 
it probable that the annual consumption 
of alcoholic drinks in this State was about 
$19,000,000. Some have regarded this 
conclusion as incredible. Although i 
one that we know of has disproved it, let 
throw in for good measure all the tobacco 
consumed, the confectionery, ornament*; 
costly furniture, equipage and apparel, 
also the amount carried off by theat- 
rical*, gamblers and swindler* of all sort*. 
Then we have nineteen million* to spend 
for whiskey and tobacco, circuses and gim- 
cracks, buL too poor to spare one million 
in order to put the spelling book and the 
multiplication table into every cabin In the 
land I Refuse 86 cent* to each head of 
population for schools, and yet spend six- 
teen dollars a head for whiskey 1 Shi 
•fin tbe bare intimation I Our people 
not barbarians I 
- If they want to spend twenty millions — 
or twice twenty— on dogs, whiskey and 
tobacco, let them do It ; but i/theu do, let 
us hear no more of this plea of poverty, 
and be met with no more sour look 
the comparatively ineignijioant i 
one million is aaked for education. 

We must heartily commend this appeal. 
f We believe that Public Schools an 
^ic benefit. They yield a rich revet 
ouniarily for all thsmmoney ex pen 
their improvement*. Cheap scbooj* will 
make cheap land, nor la It too much to nay 
that, for every hundred dollars' worth, by 
which we increase educational interest* of 
a town, we add* %yu hundred dollars to the 
value of the huuseastpd the farms. If the 
owner* of real 
erty where It will 
age than in railroad, manufacturing or bank 
stock, let them invest a 
it in the public schools. 

But it la socially and morally, rather 
than pecuniarily, that good schools chiefly 
benefit a community. Much as they may 
increase the value of the land, they In- 
crease more the value of the men and 
women that live upon It The Importance 
of training good neighbors and good citi- 
zens, cannot be estimated In dollars and 
cents. Besides, it Is every way the wisest 
economy to educate aright the child, rather 



upon the commission to the Mi 
it may be that. In spite of your Judgment 
to the contrary, your feeling* may condemn 
your agency in the matUr. Do not re- 
proach yourself; neither for our sake* let 
the policy of the nation toward the *~ "' 
be changed in it* spirit— in ' 
th* frenzy of the boor. 



, let peace ■ 
y be still sought for o< 

l cause in whKD n* gar* i 
.use Is worthy and must 
din. We suffer for the ill deed. 
_ _ a race, and must still suffer, per- 
. But w* owe it to ourselve* and to the 
is to persevere. I hope you are with 
U In this. I hope General Grant la. 
Indians must know our power, and 
our mercy la not Jcowardioa— they 
t know our word Is true. 



in contact have been what they have 
n. W* are to blame ; not the poor 
Modoc*; but the rapacious, lawless, per- 
ftdioo* whites sr. guilty of his Wood- We 
blsun* no one for bis death. Now that tbe 
first shock has passed away, 
to rsjoic* in than mourn o— 
We will pluck up our he* 
till God grants us the bU _ 

Thi* lurry will soon pen* over. With- 
out saying anything now, let th* Govern- 
ment adhere to it* grand purpose to be just 
> the** children of the Ih " 
Yours, truly, 



TVi M*-eoe TTwgwsty . 

|Te are happy to Insert the following 

the editorial columns of our last issue. 

toward the peace 
charge w*> *0 on- 
well the *v*nlngth* proof we* submitted 
to him, that he deferred until the next 
the i n tended correction, when It 
it*. 

a 



n.uig uiavwtnu was , - 

) too lata. W. most nenrtllv svmps, 
* villi th. ntlmnU now laid before 



tirvd, ivbii sweat, 

ii»s 

frlsnd In my home Ikl win receive kar. 
Wo have orderei qura. a quaatltv. nd 
dull adopt tbe motto. " Fir* come, tM 
Ln as near from yon light 
•w»jr, altnn voutd remind JO* tlut 
vevill p». tnlsrasutlful picture to .vary 
one who win jet m a new >u becri ber 

Wi tnut tlut tbe article on rianculture 
which appeared in oar April Dumber hen 
received the attention that the subject de- 
name, for It la undoubtedly for the Inter, 
eat of the whole country that tbe Stata and 
Nal 



. now DE. TBOnaa' atm. 




v Naturally, the IneUi 
qnalittea. He [a the v 
cotarage. Indeed, at time, he 
"of fear. If be i. cruel and 
beaauaa be la outlawed, 
an Is tbe vild beast, 
be Ms companion, and the 
into life virtue, of the 
anion baa driven him b 
home be loved , it baa often 
killed hut, hot it could never 
elave. 



that he often 
hlmaelf, and yvt 

of the white man, when suddenly arooe 
new wrong, the remembrance 
.till atiaftne; hie aonl. he SMSae 
_ as SBtm by himself, blind 
with nam Ifha fails to aee tbe oUre-branch 
or Hag of truce In the band, of the Peace 
CoM-lastonar. and in savage ferocity 
add. one more to hi. victims, ve should re- 
member that for two and a half centuries 
be baa been driven back from civilisation, 
when hie paaalona might have been sub- 
>>cted to the IneVnanoa of sdocaUcn and 
aoAesaedbythelesaonofOhriatlancnarlty. 




developed industries. The . 

aWae 

In our forests are of real Importance, and 
do not come within the province of Indi- 
vidual action, the Interests involved being 
too general to admitof their being entrusted 
private eaterpria.. In moat of the 
Southern State, no advantage whatever 
baa aa yet baen taken of the great opportn- 
rutiea which Nature has supplied, and the 
ment of theae states ought to lead the 



van of prograa. in these particulara. The 
..penae incurred is so small in proportion 
to the profit, and that profit la no direct 
and sure, that wa ought to consider delay 
be aa direct and aore a loan. 



Boo ka for osrr Teachers. 

Though there are many good ways 
of helping in the educational work of 
the South, and many who are helping 
in thie work, atill a Dew way it eug- 
geated, by which a little help may be 
of greet nee. 

The gredtutea of oar Normal School, 
at Hampton, hare brat very few hooka, 



All of our readers, we trnet, wen 
interested in the life of Chief Justice 
,t hit death. Hie 
it intimately linked with tboae 
of Lincoln, Stanton and Beward, i 
whom have paaaed away. He 
bora in New Hampahire, . gndi 
of Dartmouth College in that Suba, 
and revered hie earlier deye in Ohio, in 
which State he waa choaen governor 
for three aucceeaire terms, and left tbia 
often to take % neat in the Senate of 
the United States. J oat at th is time 
he was called by Lincoln, to the head 
of the Treasury. Hia Last years have 
been spent aa Chief Justice of the U. 
S. Supreme Court , an office of tbe 
greatest reaponaibility and trust. 

Hia waa probably a painleaa death, 
aa it was canned, while he waa sleeping, 
rapture of the cerebral artery, 
followed a rush of blood to the 
brain. Hia funeral took place on 
Monday, May 12th, at Washington. 

U should be mentioned that the 
chief justice waa one of tbe foremoat 
antislavery men. Among the many 
eulogies pronounced on hu character, 
we notice one by a former townsman, 
Hon. Joaeph Segnr, formerly a repre- 
sentative to Congreaa from this diatncL 
We give below a abort extract : 

Although ka and the people of my State 
sr. aa far apart as the poles on tbe subject of 
.great blunder of secession — to call It by 
> harsher name — they had come, aioce the 



with what absorbing briefest I indorse | peered before tbe audience and li 
Oen. Arnurtrong'a enterprise at Hampton, : Gen a C. Armstrong, 





moa ajsane j a . anv a 
more, hia msftlsjaas, arid certainly hia 
happiDeea would be greatly augmented. 
We aay thie in the hope that some 



The aether's Work. 

mother who baa a boy 
should begin, even during 
train him up to be 

Not by 

Uod forbid ! not by political 
Uod forbid I bat by uying the foundation 
of upright principle ua hie current of 
thnii u htanitasanag 'Tsarh sneaks Inn r~i 
honor that which is geod, to "aeat that 
which la evil," and yon are preparing bun 
to be e coaacwmlaoKJ voUr in manhood, 
Tbe country n e e ds cmaeearwrtowf cots 
more than it needs soldiers for its army or 
Bailors for ite navy. This is Dow, and ever 
most be, the one great need of the republic. 
Teach your boy. to love hon es ty in small 
things now, and to hate dlahraieoty, and 
they will be honest voter, twenty years 
hence. Teach your boys to love frankness 
and sincerity now— they wil 
frank and sincere voters in later jeara. 
Teach your boys to speak the truth fear- 
lesaly now, and they will rise above the lie 
political in Later life. Teach your boyi 
be courteous and manly and considerate 
for tbe right, of others now, and they will 
tarn salde with disgust from all vulgar De- 
ntinal abuse of their opponent, in later 
years. lathis way every good mother may 

Xtry in iU highest Interests, 
not likely eve 
coward, and cravens: they » > saw. 
people- They are not likely to grow stuotd 
er«l shortsighted; they are naturally quick, 
willed aad abrewd. Politick corruption 
U the on. great political 
lag to give their boy. good principle. 

may help to stem the ( 



Never cooal that loat which i.expsodad 
In Baking a keent pi as ess* PloMea, 
muaic. flowere, and hooka, though ousting 
some outlay of money, always msatsr a 
sdortona return In outtvated taste ear) re- 
Many a area rsraiplalaa of each 
an outlay, b e n saas he does not think 
win pay," aa thougb InVs main object 
to heap up dollar, and caetta. No earthly 
boon la more to bs desired than a pleasant, 
happy home. The quickset and cheapest 
way to brighten aa empty room, la I 
up a pretty picture. How many 1 
baa, been brightened by the hi 

of art are no longer confuted to the 
of the wealthy, since th. Oil Chrotao 
process h«a become a auceeee. 

Now we have resolved to help In 
good vork of refinement. We have made 
arrangements wttk different parties In the 



than punish th. nun, School-houasa are 
vastly cheaper than court-house, and pen- 
itentiaries. To .treat and bring to Juatlce 
a single offender often coats more than all 
the money which we annually upend for 
tbe education of hundreds of children. 
We would not then begrudge tbe money 
for the proper education of the 
; reuiembe ring that it la virtue corn- 




fee! we can afford to give to every old sub- 
scriber who .hall renew hie snbseriratlon, 
and to every new subacriber, a beautiful 
oil osraoMO, worth frost 11.50 to 13.00, 
sank. 

Our favorite chrosso la entitled - Return- 
ing Home," and represent, a young girl, 
with brown hair, blue eyea, and rips, 
cherry lip., as aha La wending her way 
hone over an old mountain path; kar 
apron Is full of wild towers; aha tightly 
hold. It up with bar left band, on the 
of which eke carries ber lunch-banket; 

a bundle of tVsjote. 



right 



Caafetelslt Ha^aoaaelv No. by a 

Pspiessntstl is Janasa H. Piatt, of the 
Norfolk Dlatiict of Virginia, has for- 
warded to tbe War Department the 
of John W. WLUlsaaa aa his eppoie 



a/cat Point Finding 
e feeling between his 
white and colored consutuenU as to which 
race should receive the appointment, be 
nounced that be would give it to the beat 




Wa have received from 0, W. Scrapie, 
M. D. of Baaptoa, copies of "Tbe (W 
tation," a weakly Agricultural paper, 
pamphlet entitled "Centra! Menu 



quite v 
sincere 



an^'the^cLohront^nd 1 arriveo f ''at Rich- I rmblk fbraupport. 
mood In May, I8tf>. Tbia gave me en I bar of enurteiruneote crowding upon ». 

the then con- at tbia time, the ttt end s n r vi last evening 
,. „ -inWWdered ! waa quite good, while the respecubility of 
meto Washington and put me in charge ' tbe eudience was a noticeable 
of the Freed men's Bureau Among the , ' (rran ,„,. K . w nseaird 
'.Tea HaJSTtoa 8l<ol 

end extending tbe aciwobi now »pri°£?fr * 
up under the different Freedns en 's **socuv Tan 
*°St, . . . niously. and t»j«- ch»r*cU-r 't.f the music 

r^JSntmnid&Llt^ j-^-a-nb bearing It js a muaic 
C^m^^v. ^rufon^ uni- ^'ja^ "T. 

. trsign bQ ^ a s^tpenr In print, without too 
much prerious doctoriiiff and bnrmonlz- 
lug by profeesor* of music, who can learn 
from It more then they c 



end iinxelucUnt spprcdstion of Utii greet and 



And I hope it will not be amiss to em bract. 
whet stwnu to me an opportune occasion to 
rery brief ■tstetnent in s personal 
>n, the (sets ot w 
bosoea only, and which I 
now IwNHH they— ; " 
virtue and worth 

t ^&a%*ZFarL werfSy 1* wtt] 

wM^lortiine to hare been much in thi- 
tj, kasdi wil here .bees*** I could not be in 
Confederate lines In ssiety. I was in needy 
eiramstsnces, my whole property haring been 
1 by the United State, under the exigen- 
d aetual war. The IsU chief justice, .p- 
d of my condition, sought me out, and, 
lag bm of hi* srmpelhies, informed me 
[ could command at his hands an appoint- 
thst would yield me s support, but for 

ns well Known to personal fnenda, and 

Mr. Chase himself, then Secretary of t 
Treasury. I declined tbe offer. But this V 
•ought gw»«roelty made an impression up 
my hBsrt that can nerer be effaced but by 
■ 'l Itbsgreeespotinmylifewhicl " • 
to dwell upon, and I shall S**t set 

!*Presid*wr r^mTrr b aa^tL^!blig»- 
to the lamented deed. He w*s the 11 rat 
*h* my old opinions In fa-or of Negro 
brought up, if I may so 



sbske the foundation* of say pro 
■tsTery faith until I wss brought to the eon Tac- 
tion o* which f now sued; sad erer 
rtand, \h*t though the late rebellion 
um of blood, and billions of treasure, 
ugh it tpread desolation and ruin through 
_ land, we are nevertheless compensated for 
It all by the de-ruction of sUeery. 




The term of 4872-8 will close 
Thttrsdnv, June 12th. 

The Eznmiiuttion exercises will be 
from H to 11 A. M. 

The Annual Cloning exercise* from 
1 1 A. M. to 1 P, M. 

The Conier-etone of the New Hall 
will be laid with spproprinte exercise* 
at 4 P. 11 

All indicated are invited to attend. 

Trmste* Mating, 

The annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustee* of the Ilampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, will take 
place on Thuiwday, Jane 12th, at th* 
school building. 

The Ha*aptoa StodenU. 

our May number, we kit oar 

singers comfortably established in Boa- 
ton after their New York sitooeeeee. 
Concerts were given in Stamford 
Connecticut, Jersey City, Elizabeth 
City, ani other place* in the vicinity 
of the great metropolis at which the 
Student* won golden opinion* both 
for their music and their bearing which 
U frequently spoken of with high com- 
mendat ion. before Wing New York 
ft brilliant recaption wa* giren to Gem. 
Armstrong by Robert C. Ogden, 
of Brooklyn, at which Gen. Howard, 
and many distinguished citixeos of New 
York, among whom were Admiral 
Stringham, Her. De Witt Talmage, W. 
A, 8. Banie* the eminent bookseller, 
Rev. Dr. Mamam preaident of Ripon 
College, Mr. A. A. Low and many 
other distinguished guest* ware pres- 
ent. Gen. Howard made an eloquent 
speech in behalf of the Hampton In- 
stitute, followed by Gen. Armstrong, 
after which the student* sang several 
of their piece* to the great delight of 
the audience. Wa bar* room only for 



Howard, etc., - and 

normal schools, and schools or the higher 
grade, more than twenty in lumber. 
The attempt at common schools waa spas- 
modic till a correction of public senti- 
it could be afTected. This correction 
te, to a large extent, by the influence 
of theae higher schools. Among them 
Oeneral Annstrong has initiated * grand 
industrial and normal school. It ha* In 
the past been helped by the American 
Missionary Association, th* army fond, 
the State of Virginia, and by the bureau 
of which I H ^^3s^ealu t&r iUelf. 
Here you have training — the highest ! - 



the young men industrious, of good de- 
portment, good moral* ; the young women 
taking care of tbe household, learning to 
do the work that fit* them for usefulness ; 
while on the part of both males and 
females there is evidently a Ood-fearing, 
religions spirit without extravagance. I 
will leave the description of the school to 



need* education, notice from this extract 
from the past census just circulating. 
The total population, etc. : White*. US> 
089; colored, 5111,841; total that cannot 
read, 390,913; cannot write, 445,893. 
You see, by this, that more than hair of 
the colored children cannot read and write, 
r three hundred thousand not sble to 
te their names, and of a population of 
hundred thousand. Gentlemen who, 
seeking to do good, to help our own 
imon country, to make fit ci Use ns, and 
to build up all the interest* we love and 
cherj|br will help this and kindred institu- 
tions. They cannot better advance the 
spread of the gospel, truth, and real 
Christian activity. General Armstrong 
ty unqualified indorsement, and I 
tod him and hi* cause to your warm 
sympathy and aid. 

We continue our extracts fromnewa- 
paper notices. 

irrwn ibr Maw Bt>dford - Met**!*.-) 

Thi CoiioxaT or thb H amm-oh Col- 
obkd Stud EjfTH — Music Hall was com- 
pletely filled last evening by an audience 
assembled to listen to the songa of the 
Hampton students. The singing of this 
band of seventeen pupil*, about half men 
and half women, was ss instructive and 
selecting as it was enjoyable. The training 
is wonderful which ha* brought such wild 
music into the order and moderation which 
■talked the perfoimanoe or last evening. 

The vocalist* rendered the olilpian tation 
aongs with a psesionate ' earnestness and 
a melody which touched the heart* of all 
listener*. Their songs were rythmical 
prayers, the soul-felt uttenoce* of those 
who, debarred from Justice, looked to 
another existence for happiness, and gave 
expression to their faith in heaven, and in 
the love of Jesna. Some of the selection* 
were full of feeling and expression, ** Peter 
Go Ring Dem Bells," was exquisite for 
melody; "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot," 
was spirited and emotional; "In Dat Great 
Qtttin'-Up Momin'," was full of pathos 

^he^tereat increaaed as the entertain- 
ment advanced- The singers were warmly 



'Old Folks 



The Loud Timbrel" and " Go Down, 
Moses." Th* programme, was riot wholly 
of their peculiar style of muaic. but one of 
Foster's popular melodic* and a German 
four-part song for male voice* were Andy 
and expressively rendered Whatever 
they sung, they song from tbe bottom of 
their hearts. In the course off tbe con- . 
Cert, Gen. Aruji.tro.sg, principal of the 
Normal Institute at Hampton, Virginia, 
in which the singers are students, was 
introduced by Rev. Mr. Julien and ex- 
plained the object or the school, which 
reaps the benefit or the concert tour. 

Some difficulty was experienced- in find- 
ing hotel accommodation* tor the singers 
on account of their color. The Sampson 
House would have taken them but for lack 
of rooms. The Parker House 



prtsgre»* dnriag the present Kato(-*t"ic jear. 
Meanwhile the Academy has not beeo )n the 
! rear lieing under tbe ctuigsj of W. B. 



cores, one of them the 
At Home." We think i 
went away with the impression 
jo v able evening, and with kind i 
the prosperity of the band of students and 
the institution they represent We hop* 
they will receive something more substan- 
tial than good wishes, and never forget, in 
their higher ci vitiation, tbe sweet songs 
they sang when in bondi 



last evening at City Hall, given by 
the colored students of Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. Tbe troupe waa compoaed or six- 
teen young ladies and gentlemen, seven or 
the former and nine of the latter, 
song* of the evening were the old planta- 
tion songs — ttiose old and tiuje-hooored 
melodies that rang out from the slave 
cabina of the Sooth year* ago, ere the 
glorious fruit* of freedom had been real- 



I Hope 
of rich 
Nobody 

style of 



minus vesry biwd oencr. id* last nut 
one or the evening songs wa* atm excel- 
lent, and bore with it a moral tfift might 
well be beaded by many. On tie* whole, 



•netting. 
Know* The Trouble I See," 
far differently from the 



Uani-TOM Va., April 14, 



DttwkaTxAcaxa,- 
uperinteadenceof G. M. Peek, Esq. 
scnooU of tbia county have been 



dent principal, J. A. ¥ 



html, baring i 
* — 1 pupils, wkb i 
ids, has i ' 



rprepsred, with the aid of their n 



all thing* 



rn the globe. Ws trv 
Decessity of being ect 
log that without money and property they 
it remain the tooU of tne 
iple. We hsve rhetorical 
Kriiiay sfteraasoD 



oi^toricsi powi 



dialogue*, 
from ttiffervjot writers 
xercises tbe [ab.piU wb 
n, ao 



which w« daily witness in her ag riculture. 



The glory of the South ha* not 
but is really in the near future. 

rent* a farm, 



3 t£ 



departed, 
to It, 



that every foot of it is doing gt od work. 
To thi* end come thought must be given 
to the subject of manure*. Y< a cannot 
take money from the bank till .uu 

deposited. Especially SO is this' tbe 

with a bank of earth./ It is n iw estab- 
lished beyond a doubObat saw U fa 
" manured, pay the greatest 



■alt regularly, 
much when warm. When a horse is tired, 
a little meal with a tssvapooiifnl of salt, 
stirred in * bucket of cool water, ia ben e - 
Sctal. Feed now on sheaf oats, cut and 
mixed with shorts and tops! i Give all 
that they will sat up clean. Add salt 

Tax *• Southern Planter and Farmer/ ' 
speaking of the extortion* or monopolists 
aad middlemen in the North and West, 
very truly say*: 

u We who live upon the Atlantic slope, 
with easy arc*** to th* deep Waiter* and 
through theae channels to the ocean, nave 
comparatively little to fear from railroad 
monopolies. The people of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and the entire 
the South, possess, 
uvcilitie* for cheap ti_. 
yond time of any other | 
are deep, and furnish 
highway through the d 
coldest winter. Within our en tire border, 
from the "mountain to the sea," there is 
scarcely a single point more than twenty- 
five miles from unfailing water transporta- 
tion to the markets of the world. Our 
producU 
onerous 



our markets glutted with 
of our own soil by the i 

ful for the blessings which , 
incalculable advantage o 
of other sections, and 



appreciate. The students were all neatly 
attired — there was nothing superfluous 



" While we are far behind the fi 
the North and West in i 

its of prosperity, while we's 



a brief extract from Gen. Howard's 
ad d res* , aa follow* : 

Lsdixs and GxWTLXaiaH — It it not s in their dress, but la perfect keeping with » n poverty, yet w*'ar* free from jt 
proper occasion for a set speeeh, but with their modest demeanor. ] tiona of railroads, and whe 

your forhe*ur*nce I will sketch briefly my Tbe applause waa frequent and hearty — able to raise anything t 
own eoKotwction with the *dncaric«)al work ; a [ * 
la th* South, that you may . 



, . perfect counterpart or the muaic itself, it to market, without asking anybody* 
j During tbe iDU-rm.sa.on. Dr. Hyde 




" If I hail known Id the mora lug 
How wearily all the day 



■ere l> • email town in 8oath.nl New 

»P>"" i» «■>■ neighl.,,!,,..! 
crane who wu I,,,,., ben,. ,„j 
.U.m-TOKII,,,.,!],,, inbuilt 



But we 

With look and (DM, 
W. might uerer uk. back again. 

'• l*or though in the iiuiet evening 
Von ronj giro me the klee of peace, 
Yet It might he 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart abould 

my go fortli in Uie morning 
That never come home at night. 
Anil heart! tart broken. 
For liarah worila »uokcn, 
That aorrow can AVer ■*! right. 
Ye have careful tuougliU for the iirangi 
.nil ami lea for the wxnetime giu-at, 
But oft for 'our own' 
The bitter lone, . 

.'■hi. last. 
. Ah: lipe with the qgtwe impatient. 
Ah : brow with that .look of acorn, 
cruel fate. 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of 



I. glancing at h 
— "Katbcr. 
jmaonoua -riaiiita Unit . general hunt » in , Jl.u. „f «,, 

t« ml llu-m-icl,!.,, I ,-[ ,l„ ie, nl.ii- off ' 

pew. on thai iluv. -. vi-ral i.l lie Imneat fame 
era aaw a couple of men drraaed in outlamliah 

their hauila. their i r pocket*, and 



. , "g"* nod aerenty-eigbt men. That Sotn. timw the father aaid lie was prow 



There la no occupation in which 

urpose to that of a London fireman. In all weather- and 
aeaaona, lie mimt turn out at a moment * ti„ti, ,. 
M to find himaelf almost before he 11 well i«v. 
the Hiidjtt of ■tilling smoke, <.Mige.l 




■eemed ridiculous, for he lounged :1 ]| .!■,;■ 
on the bench before the house, lik.- most of 
the neighbors. The mother milk.,! i),e 
goat, for they could not afford W keep a 
cow ; she prepared the dinner, which con- 
■MM chiefly of carrot* and cabbage and 
fetched the fin-wood and carried lb* water: 
ioa«edfUH did all the housekeeping. The 
neighbors called the seven brother* the 
lera, for certainly thev surpassed 
ing their ease. " T 

At length the 
m-„ i, i ri.tiien. thought they would like to 
earn a livelihood. They went from house 
U, nou-e, offering their services; Jjut the 
n.-iglil-ors laughed at them, calleii them 
the seven idlers, and sent therq away 
They returned in the evening diSerirttd 
and weary. For the first time in tlteir Jiv.-n 
they did not relish theii npMr nor 



til in Uking their 



up talking 



They t ame 

mis tried^U, 
The next 



morning the seven brother* wl 
hoes and spades. Their parents wept all 
day long, but they did not return, j 

Month passed after month, and then 
one year and then another. Their existence 
aeemed almost forgotten in the village, 
when suddenly the cry was heart., ' The 
aeren idlers are returning ! Tbf seven 

The neighbors rushed to the windows. 
Yes, there they were, with spades, and hoes, 
and all kinds of strange implements. They 
went straight to their father's cottage ; no 
one was admitted that evening, and none 
knew what. they told him. 

The next morning at break of day thev 
'ent with shovels and spades td their 
ither's meadows, and commenced digging 
deep ditch that drained the water from the: 
fields, and in'a short time the myadoiva 
stood free from water. Then thev threw 
up an embankment between the sandhills 
that bounded tlieir father's land. ti» keep 
from overflowing 1 



When the 
:h grass on 



the wal 



tbey< 



hbora 
meadows they s 



and lishing for the hay ah thei 
uuer <iiu. They are afraid of Worfc.' 
In the autumn the seven brothers car- 
ried stones and wood to build a) house 
ottagc. 

Oh. they think the little cottage two 
ivenient. ' said the neighbors Twain ; 
iey are afraid or the trouble.' > 
In the spring the 'brothers tilfcd the 



ground, and, 

harvest, they built inc. 
length seven houses stood 
the little cottage, and the 
married, and lived happily nea 

They arc 



pie time !*■ Iorv 
lerhousK At 
Q a row [beside 



one'hou: 
The t 



afraid of being burdcrtcd by 

is,* cried the neighbor 1 - 

ith their sous and daughtc 



help of a little putty with th< 
have been la the garret ever si 
born, or with gray winter mosses and scar- 
let berries Then she has dealings with 
the wizard ol' clo' man, and certain useless 
of tbe bouse tum into vases 
for the mantle-shelf, whirl, she has already 
hidden and fringe.) with knotted raveling* 
of an old shawl ;and in the vases are dried 
twigs, branches of scarlet elder berries, 
lovely sets I vessels, and lulls of the milk- 
weed, whose frost-split poda htok like little 
white-sailed birds sailing away on the wind 
i-dainlier things than wax flowers, or 
china Bhephenlesses, or any of the other fn- 



Qfta 



elf i 



imp., 



1 till 



r.iih.T i. 



bought a 
■be useful 
ad has bought 



■me way or (earning a penny 
lit it herself; and "he has 



•ill 



id a*er 



> the. 



table-cloth 
makes haste to bend 
vering and eush- 
un with a pretty 
ig of a box lounge 



And 



oningiof th 
.*opper plate, to th 
m a barrel chair a 

last she an<l her brothers sit about the table 
draw designs for little brackets to 
a and waste places of the 

bo 1 10 
their hands 

There, then, is one delightful 
others easily follow ; for or course the 
parents on seeing such a spirit, cannot be 
very backward in giving what assistance 
may lie possible to them. 

Now out of all this better things even than 
pretty windows and pleasant walla Iiave 
. arisen. ' There has been created a growing 
regard for the affairs of home, an engage- 
ment and absorptiou in them ; the mother 
has been gratified, and has allowed the 
work ; the father has been pleased, and has 
given aa he could ; be has felt it bis duty 
to encourage ; he has brought home a 
pretty lamp, perhaps, or a chromo, or a rug, 
if he had to pinch himself in many a pipe 
or other pleasure to do it ; the boy* have i TeD onious reirti; 
been interested, and have kept out of the • tadrienlj, Mb 
ft re.-ts — hammering and whittling 
helping ; they have been proud to bring 
tlieir companions in, and round the green 
baiie table cheerful games have started into 
lire, and the evenings that used to be 
tedious horrors have found wings 
all too quickly.— Ifarper't Hatar: 



barns opposite 
pavement of stone. 

•They are afraid of cleaning th. 
whispered the neighbors, who 
customed to sink ankle deep ink. 



r.-uuht ,i|. -j. inert...],; h, 

r--.i/e trip.* I of untitle fun!,' i.inl with H :i ifr lt |,l,ie ir^lr 1.1- Ihe'VsIl] 

uanlity of p« uliarl> MBpcd ll,.-vk» *nA \*nt *. wilh a n»w ..f lop Ikh.Iv <.n one *ide. iiu.i .. 

list! With variously e.-lorrd I i. ( nop. i.n. I .pi,,-- r..« of l.ri^lit. hn-- lnltiiei- [}„■ ,.\h,t, 

ettiug lip the retort in front of their tent, em h helm. l tmv inu -a -m. .11 hat. hi t 1-iiM.ende.. 

iel lilhug it with the drugs, they huilt s tin' by n ls lt U-low It. 

• iienth it. had on- of them retiir.1 onee more --.Ml Joe. is (list yoitf sii.l the romrsde. 

rest, the ollwr remaining on his knee, to with n woh-nt vawn. 

«:it. I. the inviaieriou. hrew. For noun ilnvs. "All ihsl left of iitivliow.' replied 

the irs/litioii M ys, thev krjit the lire hunting' ' 



)■ «>■». thev ke,.t the fire l„:n,ni- .!•«■ 1 li.-lm . HH I. ,u. he loin] 

[ht, tilt at last they -cmed to think »\. on hi, n jtanii tilur 
pmlessd, and drawing off the dotHi BoUf" 
t e-snpound ioto s large, ojun 1 "Not mui-h." gnmh-d U-.h. ■ 



p his helmet and 



Bob. Chuie, 



having received no UrIeKraphic ■■ atop'* had at 
on.* run to ring, up the men who had, like 
IWiwood, been sleeping close at hand. He 
rang up the engine driver ftnrt. At the same 




At the 

had run round 



-'<■.« I of 1 1 v oai 
'by a Rsa-jet. lie* iiad 



■ the gas, i 



" t'take'wdoailthU 



The firing wu'readyi laid 
' at the boiling' point 
iroely lighted the tire 

the shed. Mixed the red-painted engine, 

than is required to rlescribs it 

When the driver mounted hi* boa, the others 
•prang on the engine. Crack! went the whip, 
fire new from the paving atones, Ore poured 
from the furnace, the -Dinted steeds tore round 
Street, and away they 
<i;uthed to the tire, in tlie dark, winter morning 
like a monster rocket, while Mrs. Daahwood, 
who wim very jin.ud of her Joe, turned with a 
little sigh to her wash tub. 

The red cngii 
at fuU galop, it] 

loudly through 

city. So it would have sped on it* wild 
even in broad daylight, for the loss of a single 
minute in reaching a tire ii important; but in 
tii.it t ...-e. the men, i luteal of silting like braxen 
hf.uleil -!.itue» would have atoooTup and in- 
creased the din of. their progress-by shouting 
euiitinm.u»ly to clear the crowded thorough- 
fares. Aa it was, they had it all to thenuel.es. 
N.iuetimen tin- corner of a window blind waa 
hastily lifted, ahowing that some wakeful one 
, had curiosity enough to leap out of bed and 
watch them aa long aa tbe tail of sparks from 
„ the furnace was visible. Now and then a cat 
p Its back and 



r the window 
1 be gasped, 
ape, descended among 
le. As he hurried to 
ashed out, screaming 
my! she'll be burnt 
! back room! second 



ere she is," cried Joe; " come and attend 

i reaction on poor Betty'a feelings sent 
ito a second edition of tits, and she was 
carried back into the bouse with her mistress, 
laid his bundle carefully on the bed. 
[, "She's all right, now,' r and vanished 
t wreath of the smoke into which be 
plunged again. *> 

' three hours more the fire was subdued, 
□e went borne wilh his gallant comrades, 
jnd Miu-y ready with a cup of hot coffee, 
be Kusebud ready with a kiss, Jos ac- 
cepted the kiss, and swallowed tbe coffee, and 
in a few minutes after, waa inuring profoundly. 



greeted them with a 
great mass of the Loudon 
by without notice like 



1 t« U. *' "'"•'«>•• "" " ! "' • " I'"' I"" ~ u " ~ " ' B, " n ' And yet they h.ul somethtng to do with that 

' , l " " -er^etl their lives, but he ven-m hud |s n.- May lay .oiled up in -beets like a ro- hu.l engine, or rather it had to dawith them. But 

that fly ( trattsl their brains, and their minds were gone snow. for tt and the rest of U.s ltod Brigade, I^Hakat 

forever. " It s l-een a 1>*.1 fire. I think. saidMsry, , would have long ago been in aahes. It ia only 



Tkm Strsart at tka UUn. 

Bremen is at present one of the chief 
mercantile towns in (Jcnnanv ; but years 
ago swamds and bogs stretched far and 
wide where now warehouse stand* by ware- 
house. An idle, humdrum class -of people 
lived in these swamps; they were content 
with thing* just a* they found them, and 
never thought of improving their condi- 
tion. One of the peasants who possessed 
moat land was nevertheless poorer than the 
rest, for hts cabbage-fields were the most 
sandy, and his meadows were under vdtf 
the greater part or the year. He had sevH 
sons, all strong and well grown. They- 
strolled about all day long, looking into 
the water, and watched tbe wind and the 
weather. They always returned hungry 
as wolves, for nothing sharpens the appetite 
like exercise in the open air. They looked 
a race of giant* when seated round the 
oaken table. 

After dinner they retired to the hay-loft 



either side of the road. 

1 It is to save the trouble of 
the woods." thought the neigh!*. 



the greatest pf all- 



The last offense ■ 
The seven brothers dug a well. Th*n the 
neightion. shrugged their shoulders (ligher 

e too proud to do as theirjfather 



the bugs i 



teed. But still 



tailed,' The Street 
though warehouse stands by 
I a race of liaxd- working. U> 
tbose streets, fpour- 



■ if the Idl 

ing the produce of foreign 
the markets of (iermany ; for not I 
sloth and indolence, but by labor : 
igence, do we improve our conditi 



Our Exchanges. 

The Tri s Woma.h, Baltimore, cla«ns to 
be the champion of that " large majority" 



majority if Mrs. Stanton, the 
leader of the Woman Suffrage pai " 
in saying that " Whcneve 
of the country as K»l v del 
the right of suffrage thev will j 
Time will prove whether* the 
and get it or not. In any case ■ they 
would bo wise to considet ' ' 
Jean Ingclow, the swet 



tbe least sense of being lowered, of the 
slightest personal deterioration Slight 
.rely be managed if women gave their 



lished 

form, and is well filled with 
instruction on Agriculture, 
per year. We can honestly 




money welt expended in Bubacril 



of them-m to watch the flahermen drawing tagi for a to»«, g,,. : "Suooaai to forg. 





Id icl»« »n 
hull 
Oftasuv 

A twettT mi main ™ • "■"IS? ""**• 

wHTuTiSm SHM wit* a emu. of M 

Bhslootod taw- ear 

Ands^Wa-' ■ — 
Bnf « 
Ijriytoolua.,-... 

so fair In her calico disss ; .isiiBi 

tod 5* « I'd raliuunlel. pollloo «»1 wsslui 

lUr basutj »nd route, UniiuaiBaa 
T»u It Ul» UH? world. Wbstrrsvisirsw, 

Onr mind and oar lino wa JM*?^. IL 
lo lon«i»«. a"**". «J *J£ " fj 1 
Ungrateful for what Ws ■"»"»< _ 1WMM d 



.•Sip... -lwid.ln.fb 
» and laoe. wars mlas." 



2x53xKt»*Wr> orbiokasliort 
turn on > friend, or cheated somebody, 
.nd that it is about being found out,- 
otherwiss you would not have cared 



. , . xuL .« the ln.i1.-ri- ' Did I knew it to be so too,, if they were at all 
I } 'l^^oufcoSVw^.1^! convert with otnr LorS'. htatory. 

ind m . , ^ —hiflh rott know very welj 

A ^rll^i^I^»K?-" ' I mgn't ^ taw. y toen ueid long 'ago to 

,«dUi«-«— ~*h-"- rf;° r r '^ k r vour w.f*wpnng In 
..oU^.n.U-^" , Li ding it 



I acquaintance with the object. 

lie life, they roast have known that 

einr^ici^y^beyoiid another public 
teachers tike enemy of .in. UUlnrtred 
toward sin was not a mere pjanon: it 
wss a principle, Jt did not flash forth 
now and then-, it "fas a constant flame. 
He hated aiav if I may «o aay, implaca- 
bly, i«ve»"**ihg a moment, truce 
with it l He punned it by day in His 
ministry, andfy aight in Uu prayer.; 
lie lived to amite it, and He died " 



lie uvea, to .um. .", -»», — - — . 
destroy it; and now in llu naen glory it 
Satan that 
manifested 



H« nn -.l t\L breakfast table, you missed that He roighi j •• -•— - . — 

^wStrsssr du. $ - dBdEj ». 



Z upon iin aa well a. npon Satan that 
heel. He wa. rn.inie.ted 
■ht destroy the work, of the 



" In Bvenrtarig gl" Tta-ta." 

teful apirit U moat valuable to 
I it.poie««.fi ending him W conttm- 
plawlift ol the .unny aide, to dwc I 
unon its privileges, mtUr than >u 
S, fo iL. Ood for what r M 
•rather than complain ot what na na, 
-not; plucking "P'-tar. .w*t «ow. 
era and pleasant fruits, instead of tor 
roenting him«slf with thorn.. 
" A grateful apirit » met happy l 
■ ,ts influence on other., as well a. upon 
j the person who cherishes it. 



•louSnithTwhole houJeholi.in hurt- 
in. tha feelings of your children, in 

m&Efot """•"ft yi? atn *: 

inir the gucata at your table r ™_ nu > n 
or wonJu> who come, to the family Uble 
with a kowI iaa bruw in nature, and 
only want, opportunity to [bring out 
hie littkneei and hu roeanneia. It, 
wten ym ^ome .o the bre.kfa.t room, 
you are tad from dwcouragemint, trom 
fatigue, from i»n«", or from loaaea, 
you are eltuaabl., and you have our 
Sympathy; but to meet the family 
with a frown, and cart a gloom over 
the whole household, .imply becauiw 
>ng h«a not gone eiactly ac- 



.trongholdM mubhaai 

another - which thall not be thrown 
doW m— Sf^iirown, 



SmSUm 

Sabbath-acbool .uperintenden 

once a«ked on what ground, he we 

I lected a tether from .number of younf 
j ladie., all' of whom were «t™"ge" 
to him. "She looked a. though ah< 
could .mile," wa, the aignihcant re 
ply. Smiling, «her .ban long-face- 
j goodnce.; a cheerful, rather than i 



why it ».oaupremclyridiculoua,that 
i/t'hiug eUw than contempt for it la 
"{.^Mnw^nto^the breakfaat room 
one moruiiig, and in a moment it waa 
Mon that a cloud waa on hie, brow. 
There Tat the ladylike wife waiting 
for him ; the table fairly groaned, not 
with plated nilvcr but the aolid mate- 
rial. Tbecloth waa white a. the snow ; 
the family were ncated anmnd in pie» 
aut expectancy ; everything wa. ruook- 
iug hot, and not un article there h i 
that even a i*mpeml apj.tite could 
revel on. But the man . tavonle dwh 
wa. not there. t!l'»er he came i to the 
table, anil with the inquiry, » Mj»» 



, I no not want the walla of eeparation 
between diflerent order, of (Jhriatiana 
to be deatroyed, b* only lowered r tbat 
we may abake banda a tittle aaaier over 



Dol|>n Stearu. 

Dolph Steam, wad poor and old and 
wretched. AH thia could be «een at a 
glance.a. he.hambledilowu the street, 
hi. long, unbuttoned coat streaming in 
the wind, and hi. bloated hands thrust 

to his pockele. * 

Uolpb Sloanu' Everybody in f the 
.own knew*iim,and everybody had a 
decided leellffg in regard to him. The 



ica with but half a dollar in hUpocket, 
how he struggled along in the'nnwut- 
ter povertyrhow he ran behind We 
pauper's bearse that bore the body Of 
Lis poor, pious mother to the Potter. 
Field, how he fell into the moat de- 
graded drunkenneea, how he 
cued by Joel Strattoo, the Wi 
shoemaker, and signed the total 

nence pledge with a trembling 

how he relapsed and signed again, nn- 
■ at but, by God's grace, he stood; dp 
as an emancipated and converted niab. 
Mr. Gough's hope of remaining a - 
formed inebriate, is founded on 
"Rock of Ages." lie trust. God, 
not himself. The moat attractive t.... 
in Brother Gough's noble character is 
bis eanieat and devout faith in his 
Redeemer.! * . / 

Soon after Mr. Gough's reformation 
he began to lecture in behalf of total 
abstinence; At Brat he spoke to a 
few country-folk in school-hoiMee and 
churches. Then he went to Boston, 
where, after three hundred pub ic ad- 
dreaeea, be can draw lergcr audiences 
than any man alive. Deacon Grant waa 
his early benefactor, and was always 
proud of having befriended htm. ^Fer 
raaiiy years Mr. Gough was a mem- 
ber of Rev. Dr. Kirk's church, but ot 
late has been connected with the Con- 
gregational church of iioylston? Ma*. 

Sext to the grace of GtsI, and the 
oravera of a godly mother, our friend 



she traded henelf 
easary fence, from 



,- rence, ln,rfl wnw » — A — 

jlyacr.tchedM.dl niised. On rtluro 

jug home she ir-h* cried w- ' ' 



sue fell, 

would have been the oi ■ 
body 




to lirabtag an'uni 
whk . she fell, "4" 



askl I IT she cried wb< 
abe replied ; ^wbat 



If the aggregate value of the agr 
mitural product, of the United Stat. . 

,y nundred million, of dollars . 
year, the ar erage valne of a day a «u 
■bine during the time of the grown* 
and ri|*mng of tl« ""1- '• 
at several lufilioi,. of .lolliirs. O » h ■ 
untold value Ibeu toward pr-lu. :i 
the iruila of righteousluw which aK- 
by Jesus Christ, would be the jUife 

praising diKiplea,— thus rolleiting, 
they should, the glory of the Sun 
Righteousness. 



■ Horace. B. Claflin, a prominent mer- 
chant of Sew York, is as quaint and 
bunioron«a« be U keen-witted and rich. 
They tell the following good story «- 

'""fm'tbe 15th of February, about five 
o'clock, Claflin was sitting alone m his 
private office, when a young man, |«tle 
!md care-worn, tiiiiidly kiujiktslam 



A Christian stilor who lost 

hi. leg. at Ibe bOlle of Trafalgar, «>|d 
that fie could very often measure t e 
faith of the people who conversed wj I 
him, by the way iu winch they aliudfd 
to hi. misfortune. Sine out of b 
would exclaim, •' JVbat a pity that y 
lost your leg:" and only one IB te)n, 
"Wiiat ablasaing that the other 

^^herfood cornea into the (km ly 
and takes away «« c h il0 - instead of 
™. u plai..i(»«i*caiwe He has Uken o.e, 
it would bTwuor to thank Him that 
He has left the/ teat Or He may 
crush a mau'a busiueas, and strip b m 
of all his worldly wealth, and yet lc. re 
untouched ' and uninvaded what is 
dearer llian all-tbe cradle of bis o»lv 
child. Would it not be nobler for such 
a nun to be thankful for what Ood 
left, than to murmur to what lie topk 

* W "The Lord giveth and the Mrd 
taketh away," but He always i gi ~ 
more than He take, awjty. If < 
'robe a manof hU riches, He leave, 
his health, which is better than ncl 
If II. takes health, He leave, wa- 
if He takes both, he leavea fri. 
, And if be take, all tha^oae. 
home and worldly goocU-Ood a • 
{deuce is not yet exhausted, an_ 
can make blessings out of other tin , 
wMeh remain. He never strips a man 
entitply bare. A man may be left a 
ben* upon the highway, and yet 1 be 
able HV give inoreaaing testimony to 
Ood'a iwdneaa and gntx—iBadu^ 



Mr, ciafliii, T ' said he " I have 
hien unable to meet certain paymoits 
Wnse certain parties have not u.. »•.- 
thev :.L-reed by me.and I would like lo 
haveTlO.OOO. I come to you license 
you vJdre a f riend to my lather, and 
might be a friend to me. , . 

"Come ill," said Claflin, "come in 
and have a gla» of wine." " So, said 
the young man," I don tdnnk. " Have 
iar then!" u So — I never smoke," 
.■Well," said the joker, •• I would like 
to acoiimmodate you, but I d.m t think 
I can." " Very well," said the young 
man a. he was about lo leave the room, 



grouuu, «u„ 
exteuded to a 
climbed hi ' 
performed 
takating, 

When he leftachoo! and commenced 
business people said he had butone fault. 
He drauk of the intoxicating cup, yet 
ha waa too good and noble to make 
a drunkard. So his friends bebeved, 
while .be never ■ dreamed oi danger. 
But now, |ioor, Old and wretched, he 
was that mort 'pitiable of all ohj 
slave to the demon of the still. 

It waa the last day of the year I 
was passing the tineat house iu t 
hige, when its owner died to him 
••Slop a -moment, Dolph. My wife 
wished me to give you this basket." 

" Ah, Tom! it's you, is it.otdfell. .w ! 
, was the resionse. "iGlud to see you 
! l,H,kiiigsocou.fort.ble. Tellyourwite 

li' d. obliged to f)er. She's a good 

and you're a fortunate fellow, 
,und. lfjaurd souieUsly aay you 
be judge, ^'hen we Were boys 
icr, you did n't take all the prize., 

•So, Dolph, I didn't, but"— 
■ I know all about it," exclaimed the 
wretched man, interrupting his friend. 
"So use talking about it, Tom T - 
liouor that's made meiwhat I am. 
let it alone, and I didn't. I liav n't 
my boy. do follow my example. God 
<«,k the onla one I Had, and I in glad 
it it lie might havejbeen a drunkard, 
and that's worse th.ri being dead. If 1 
could get all. the boy. together, I d tell 
them never to taste the first drop ol 
li.iimr •! thought— but noiiiatterwhat 
I tliought. .Sbideratie drinkors make 
druiik.nls, and the only safety is in 
il aUtineiice." — 7V iiinncr. 



, „ faithfol Yankee wife 
ed Mary Whitcomb, of W 
cester county, on the 24th of Kove 
her, l«43.i At the time of tueiryn 
riage lie waa worth the coat on 
back, and ten silver dollars. The sa 
crenimt be t'ultilled an engagement to 
talk temperance in a school-house. 
She' took him on trust, and has stood 
by him until he has risen into a world- 
wide fame as an orator and philanthro- 
pist. - When her young husband 

,1 — .U.I„lrD "anil !,, rilttlWCr C 



itill 



rather "shaky," and in duurerof tall- 
,„..— iiitrt.lueed herlo Deacon Grant, 
the shrewd man talked with her. few 
moments, and then slyly whispered in 
his ear, "John, she'll do." She has 
done, and nobly too, for twenty -nine 
eventful years. During Ibe long 
isjrhsl of his public career. Mr- tiouilh 
Uough has made two visits to Eurojs;. 
and s|..ken in every considerable city 
nod town of the British einnire. lie 
aas had the gifted and the titled 



t Ik a aubject of daily prayer, a. 
au object of daily endeavor to 
■u right work at the right tune, 
uou iu bis providence will never leave 
you ata fossa, to what to do and when 
to do it; but will lead you if only you 
will be led by him. Oh! when will we 
learn the lesson so essential to our peace 

to live well the one hour, and do well 

the jtme work which God iu that hour 
grvSa u.'!— Herman McLad. 

A Sxxrac who was trying to con- 
tnse a Christian colored unui by the 
contradictory .passages in the Bible, 
asked him bow it could be tayc that we 
were iu the Spirit and the spirit in us. 

• Uh," replied he,"d»r » no puzxle bout 
dat. ltslik*datpnker;lputitinde 
nre till it get. red not— now de poker s 

* de hre, and de tire', in de poaer. 
Rjtv.M.na WlLKX. was, m hi. day, 
u- ot the marked men n. the Diaseut- 

„g*uiiuistry ol kingland. He had a 
quaint and striking method of illuslra- 
ug Scriptural truth. An American 
...mister of our acquaintance once beard 
him introduce bis tej 
My hearers '. Did'you ever see a cat : 
Did you ever sees cat walk'l • Did you 
ever see a cat walk upon the top of a 
wall. Did you ever see a cat walk 
upon a wall covered with broken glaas ■■ 
How carefully she lilted each loot! 
liow .lowly and cautiously she set it 
down again! So would the text trout 
which i propose to speak have you act. 
'See that you wulk cit<UWrSpect4if' 

Siic.iioss arc like ski 
or silk. To make the" I 
we need only lo t.Ke the 
end. — Miuiam coree-fuM*. 

Is under perseculiwi. i 
«-. t ,u> suUer tor religion, 
tlnil n hgiou .iocs not sutler t.y you. 

Kkkp your soul in to. ullilude of i.,-: 
e... ., ;.. II.. I i,i 



-Who 



Txaobki 

Head boy- 
r.'flrsVil . 

first nan 



■ rww wi , the first nun : 
W«d>ingujn ; he was « rat to 
Tescls r— So, no,! Adam 
H< slboy-^OhlilT you 



ws. llie nrsi nun «■ « — ~- * — j~- 
're talking of foreigner >, I s'rssse* he wa. ! 

It seem, to be a pri ty general opinion 
that f'ongrewsraen are more in need of 
t»ck-uone than back-| ay. 



t. TRUST 




ins of thread 
lost of theui, 
j by the fight 



,...0>U»lH*««yWl»rf* 

K Ci)i:NTS Tl IAJISFBRHED 

. or>lepo*lton. from 




peoidf bear him gladly. 

He haa delivered oijer seven tbouji. 
«nd public addresses, some of them to 
nudieiues of ten thousand people. He 
ha. travelleil over a sufficient number 
nilea to Imve carried him twelve 
times around the globe. He has se- 



fell trust in Uesi. soil 11 
ouWlstsseil wim iroutdes utnl mi 
hope Ibe more stendr».Uy in him. 



"had the gifted and the titledlj^ "V'^worhi'-'Vor lie Instill more 
lag his auditors, yet the ooniinO* j.jw.rful aial imuonuimte eneaxle.: self— 
i.l.i liMir lii.i. tfladlv. ' — .;. i .ri.li. — uislue nlteelious — a 



•uipers — pride — uuilue 
stubborn will. It baf>y Ihe-sub 
these lelversnries llfal we inusl 
juitge of our growth in tjnicc. — t 



hundred thousand sig " f' m ' 
By the help of y t 



natures to the } , . • • ■ ~j • r-j 

Uod be has reformed a Urge number 
of those who liad sunk into that same 
abyss of drunkenness from which lie 
himself was rescued. Much of the 
large amount of money paid him for 
his addree«e.,haa been generously given 
.way in charity. • 

orator, Mr. Gough reached 



inuft&tihtrip 
cm hi rut li- 
Hr.tutr Sre 



FOB 



Ir you iuU'iMl U> .lo a immi thing, wait 
AWnwrniw. If you are t<» Oo a noU« 
ling, llu it do*. 
( bt tliy tlioughu 



SPLENDID FARM 



such to thyself a 



you: don't Urink't" »So," "Sor 
moke nor gamble nor anytbiug of the 
kindl" "So.sir'.lamsuperiiitendeut 

„f the Sunday-aehool. 

" Well," said Obiflin, with tears 



jower twenty years ago. 
then as musical as a flute. 



Julia B. 



To John B. Gough belong, the 
unique distinction of having addressed 
more human beings tjhan any man 
living in. our glol.-. i And uoinai 
iug has been die innocent occasion o. 
so inucji hearty laughter and aa many 
honest tears. Spurgeon began ten 
years later than Googh, and has not 
spoken more tliBli half us often. Hcufy 
Ward Beecher did liot rise into celeb- 
rity until Gough had been for half a 
dozen years tlie prince of platfonuere. 
For thirty years no Speaker has com- 
imfndcd such c,rowd» who were eager 
to pay for the privilege of listening to 
the most exciting ol] discourses 'deliv- 



i Don 't come down into' the breakfaat 
'room of a uiortiuw with a tbuuder- 
- nt your pitiful phi*. What 
madatt 



that Gough Ui the inly real rival of 
Oarrick. The great! English actor re- 
ted theftJbrilliant words of Shalta- 
' ie!ridan,,but Gough com- 
i oratlpm Garnck had 
•nery and companiea of 
>wviwcrrrB. i Gough make. hi. own 
snerr^with hi. tongue, .ml stands 
alonV. Qarrickj had the 'widest 
variety of topics, hjut Gough's most 
splenofid triumphs ofspeaking and act. 
ing have all been acllieved on that old 
and" thread-bare thetne of temperance. 
Garrick only aimed to produce btugh- 
ter.;or tears. [Mr. Gough, as a great 
Christian philanl' 
suade, to refdrm 
fdlbw-«reaturia 
gion. Rarely b — 
ployed his, peculiar 
than has my well-' 
brother, John! B. G 

He is a native wt -, — , „ 

land, and was born in a poor little cot- 
- ,n t he 2!il of August, 1817. His 
was a cnnimou soldier '— " 
tiarrny, 



„. Wish, Your father let 
}5,00p once, and asked me the same 
questions. No thank.— I owe it to 
ou tjcir your lather, trust."' 

i The t ries, of Hliaers, 
One of the sweatast and most atltaot- 
ve titles of our Lord Jeeu» Christ is 
-the Friend of sinners." He was in 
His manner so gentle toward offender., 
so gmciouslv did He seek out the lost, 
and so tenderly did He invite the erring 
to pardon aud reconciliation, that it 
was slanderously said of Him, that He 
waa the Friend of sin aa well aa of ajn, 

' era.;. tlu, r>hl heathen slander 



his clil 

with marvelous power in the tender, 
pathetic parages. Long and hard ser- 
vice ha. made it BOinewhat harsh and 
husky, but it is still an instrument of 
rare compass and flexibility. Some- 
time, he overacts, especially .VP** 
weary. But In the ileya ot Ins highest 
■lory no nmn could surpass him m de- 
lineation of character and in imperson- 
ations of "all sorts .nd conditions of 
humanity. He ha. often been a mother, 
a child, a pleading wife, a brutal 
husband, a pU>utation| negro, a Scotch 
deacon, a Frenchman, a raw Irishman, 
a iiomtsiue coxcomb, .nd a poor, be- 
sotted toper, all in one hour's address. 
And he excelled in every character. 
Truly, God made a wonderful creature 
when he made John B. Gough. And 
the grace of the Lord Jesus made a 
glorious philanthropist and reformer 
when it converted him to the service 
of his Divine Master. May he hire 
fifty years longer'.— ChrMan H««y. 

An Inveterate drunkard coco, asked a 
Utuker whether he knew of s method where- 
by he could cure himsel. of bis domhuu.1 
vice. » Friend," an.were.1 Broadbnm, „ it 
U. as easy as keeping thiaw hand open," 
How can that be f" said the drunk.nl J 
every man can keep his hand open, but 
. to abstaining from liquor, that's quite a 
different thing " * I will tell thee, friend," 
quoth the tlusker. "When thee ha. got- 
ten a glass of gin in thine hand, and 



tbou art uot uhameil 

them: and tint if il should be suddenl 
muted, - what thou thinkest en," tho 
might'st not blush to tell. — Jeremy Taylo 
It is the greatest of all sins alwaya 1 
continue in sin. For where the custom of 
Binning waxetb greater, the conscience f< 
' grows the less; it is essier to quench 
' liisn .fire. — Warwick. 

run Braces, like the tUrs, shin 



made hi a 

tin andlreiil 
u itirn unity. 

SAL|! 

coumr, \ I 




position I 



John t 



woarnv old farmer, who was being j , A ] 

ried in his croiis-oxsminatlon by afaw- r i s|jj 

L".^i : »^,triSu^nS ^>»9& fjanh 

A Moo.au phiksmpber thinks it is . T , J 1 r 

gand illustration of what men will do for TIIK ' | ■ 

FREI IDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 

coi ipony, 



ners. ThUwastheoUhcthenalander 

Jesus treated iniquity so lightly, and 
JI ix v w y , matter to eacatas from 
inenoes, that He was rather the 
a « r and abettor of sin than its de- 
stroyer; and -they blaaphsraonsly de- 
clared that His apostle, had preached the 
doctine of " let us do evil that good niay 



, aims to psr- 
. to convert his 
ibriety and reli- 



thee dost raise the tempting liquor to thy 
lip., open thine hand— and keep it open. 
Thee bradtest the glass, but thee breakest 
not the laws of sobriety." 

Da. McCosn now president of Princeton 
. ten. the .tory of . negro who 
earnestly that he ae« hi. colored 
.-...^n might be preserved from what be 
called their "ucsettto' sins." 

i Brudder," said one of hie friends, at 
the dose of the useetlng, "you eiat got 
the hang of dat ar* word. H. wsettui, 



conformity's sake.jthat there are at aiiy 
r-two millions of people. 
hNwearing a silk list to 

A WILL mown Oermsn florist related to 
me the other day, in a high state of irrita- 
lion his troubles in this way. lie said: "I 

b»ve so much droaWe with dc ladies .when. 4. . 

"v come n, buy mme ro«-.dev.«t. him Chartered b; ' Congress, March, 

hardy, dry wanta him double., dey weal 



"frbimk and not aiim. to «Mtt Ifake, ^tlya* sfho uttered th. libel 



what you calls on 
tuve aometiraii* to 



tmiiully, ilvy want* bim fragraml, d«y 
, In iv 'nice gooler. (ley wanta liim . 



,1K*I 

»ltaot man. 
to dat lasliea, Mad- 
dat lailitw dat wu 



not uMettiu • 

Brudder," replied toe other, "if dat, 
wo, IV K>. Hut I was CnvU^da^Lonl 



beau li rul. dat was rich, dat waa goal 
per dat was yoiujig. dat was clever, 
was perfection in one ladiea, 1 aec her 
much ootr 

Tamti Irithnien, wlio had dug a ditch 
Tor four dollars, were quite at a lows to 
know bow to divide the pay "squally." 

" ■ nombel^a beta, to scbo.4, 



NORFOLK, 



Sve'r^ro^^ 

If dat aint a npsettui' stn, I dunno what am. 1 



._. He did its* 
It's sisy enough I Sure, th 
• two tor you two; and two for n 
So ooon that the humbleat of . ha. ! J££'££2 ^L'tZ 
Ight ever dies. There u lOive long, °™ 

Ting memory in the " 

of which nothing good 
Woossty. 



- 




A adjs^usleof. Soraial 
«, ean, experience dsalrea a 



nehoot, th: 
uosraon In a achwi w 

addrsaa Mis. l«oa ••Soutner. wdVk 



Uasanton, V: rain 

BENTLE.Y 



W4.TCWM 

Am 1 ) 

m of >>u> cl il, 
rut*. 



Cake, Candy, Coul'ootioucry, and 
General F lriiishiug Store. 

Whart. Fort IBodras, 



I WASH SUTOS, B.'C. 



Vs. BKAHCB 



NO. 116 I IAIN .mtCI 

Csrwsr >/ -luoaj* i 

w 

■sat aassa.aa.1 ,»«r.a. ssssakss 
■«a>anssasa>lwi IsfS. 

six mi Msrr. i»t«»«»t 



awe's a wakv aa a ai L a. ... ■»! >■ njrtjejljBira 
th S IwsMOMMapeaaa^ le/Cw^ea . S_ ' 

A littlx girt was sent to the pasture to 
.drive home the cow. While thus engaged, 




■ nil gin*, llu Umii* burning 

wrfcUV.nbrktthM .>urn.,r *m 

r lb* ftmaad tfc* bom ..f llit- 



i Mi- p*ow, .limit M*n ttir-iujrh |)m mlnn of 
U brfa ilit- to.-'* kSNgfaf} hat In .irviul -, ;. .■ 
bU M thai which thi-Trw*-. b'm On u.w^r- 
A« it" Vt fully blows. Ulf omecmU h»lf <IU- 



i.f tin' uuruiu/n 



.ly built yachts, light ptann 
r-. square, heavily lad oh row boat*, 
! hero and there a well-manned 
)>OAt till up the sjAces l>e- 
the larger craft until it seems 
that the bloc water is literally covered, 
and that collisions must be the rule, 
and not the exception. 

\In the distance is given a glimpse 
of the city with the spire of old Trinity 
church rifling from the maw of lower 
building*, while every public edifice 
shows some decoration in honor of the 
duy, and the eyes at last get weary 
with the unvarying brilliancy of color 
in sky and sea and huidv It seems 



hcataped being 



of Great Britain's rulers 
father* into that dea- 
_ for liberty which re- 
our present republican form 
of government ; and though that atrug- 
ooet us a heavy price, yet there is 
doubt that the men it prr.dLu.vd 
owed much of their ability and 10 fend 
political trainiug to the influence of 
Kngland and the educational advan- 
tages that the mother. country afforded. In 1784 he was appoints 
Id looking back upon our pu*t it is France, where be retuaii 
impossible to deny thecloaeoeas of our laboring zealously for the 
alliance with the traoaatlantic people ests of his country, and < 
whose language is the name as our to America was "almost 
own, and it U difficult to estimate the ■ apj-ointed Secretary of 
importance to the world of friendly ofhee he held for three ye 
relations between the two great En- he was elected Vice Pre 
glish -speaking nations. Kngland and United States, and in 
America stand nearer to each other President. Four years i 
to-day than any other two countries re-Ieeted, and ut the expi 



many other members, Irition and" reraSflaoTe' ^na^ry"Tn 

lives opposed to Itritish point of time, the first of these meas- 

in 1776, Mr. Jefferson ures was the prohibition of the further 

in the General Congress, importation of slaves by sea or land 

delegates from Virginia, into the state of Virginia, and was 

lit ion undoubtedly irreutly- carried without om-ositiou in 1778. 

_ _>e action of his fellow- This was followed by the abolition of 

official* He via governor of Virginia emails wbirb broke up the hereditary 

from 1779 to 1781, and although not aristocracy and prevented the accomo- 

actively engage* I in military move- jation of vast pu m m of property inqin- 

inents during that jieriod, be narrowly gle lines of* families, a state el things 

the witjeh Mr. Jefferson saw would have 

cllo. resulted in t lie division of the Ameri- 
people into the distinct orders of 



ant nobles and plol»eiaos. To this he 
er> added the abolition of the principle of 



L-ihatvlv 



.1 hi. h 



primogetnti 
eiy gave cnual inheritance to sons and 
, whkh daughters and became i-art of the 
In 171*7 revised code. It waa Mr. Jeffersou, 
of the also, who made the first attack uj>on 
the establishment of a dominant reli- 
gion, and after a severe struggle, 
cceded id passing a bill which secured 



cold drinks shonld Tie 33 

moderation. Fruit ought tc 
principally in the mjn-fling, and in v 
hot weather or during an epidc; 
should 1* avoided entirely after 
middle of the day. All food whether 
v t - L 'i;t:vi)h' or animal, shmild U- jvrfect 1 v 
frc-lfaiid free from all' impurities, and 
cleanliness in every rdspect should I* 
made the first consideration. Our 
houses should not only be kept clean 
inside but outside. manure heaps, 
or pig i«en» or open drajm.-nrsink lead- 
ers should he allowed] and the cellar 
should lie even more thoroughly looked 
after than the parlors. | All decaying 
substances should be catefully removed, 
and where there is anyi system of sew- 
enige, the pipes and ttni|is sliould be 

kept in complete order, for the gases 

which arise from animal or vegetable 
dec'imj^sition are frequent causes of 
typhoid and either fevers and dysen- 
teries. IVrsoAal cleanliness too should 
l>e insisted upon. Fre<ruent batbingof 
the whole l>ody and change of clothing 
b necessary, while plenty of pure air 




.vhieb hi 



the great work that 
OUT fathers did for us when in that 
famous document, bur " Declaration of 
lndo|.eiideiiee" they declared us to be 
a free DOpple and showed the world 

thai they and their. fellow-countrymen 
were able to make their words good. 

the American Hag waves 
ire to be found some loyal 
us who keep the national holiday 
the time-honored ceremonies of 
b-makingaud gatherings together 
fire-crackers, and such teativi- 
L while in 
il thiclcly settled neigh- 
Whole j*>pulation devote 



i form i 



L'l.'d K;i 



sung ' 



d little children, 
and a stranger set down suddenly in 
tin' midst of one of our Fourth of July 
crowds might not unjustly think that 
the whole country had for the time 
being gone mad. The illustration 
which accompanies the joem, gives a 
brilliant picture of tlie harlior of New 
Vork in its Fourth of July drees, and 
probably the world rarely presents a 
gayer scene than this. In the centre 
great 



deck 



.vitl. 



and flags of 
all nations, the American flag holding 
always of course the prominent place, 
while the clouds ol white smoke 
wreathing upward from her forward 
|H>rts, show that u salute has just been 
tired. To the right is seen one of the 
numerous swift little steamboat* which 
tly upon the ferries or run up and down 
the rivers on either side the city, and 
ils deck load of gayly dressed jiausc ti- 
gers, shows that it has lwen chart ' 



>the 



th, 



ul bay 

imdket 

and hurrahing themselves hoarse in 
return for the big steamer's salute; and 



sea. The merry 
■i-l.-iit ! v waving 
their handkerchiefs, hats aud parasols, 



> is a real, honest love and rosj*ct which- exist ; and while they are geo- 
the memories and association* graphically and j-olitically distinct, 
which cluster about the Fourth of yet they are united by a real kinship 
July and make it a day of thankful- which should enable them to work to- 
nes* and hope to all true Americans. , get her for all good things ami cause 
Our fathers mado us what we are, and j them to dread nothing -o much as any 
it is well to remember that iijion international difficulty. "While Great 
fidelity and intelligent action as Britain 1ms reason to be proud of the 
citizens wilt depend the future of our daughter who has grown so grandly 
children and our country Politically, ' and swiftly to the full stature of na- 
odV responsibilities are serious aud in tinns, America on the other hand need 
keeping the Fourth of July it is not never be ashamed to remember that Kn- 
wiso to consider it as a day of mere glish hands and hearts planted the seed 
merry making, but rather to try to and nourished the young tree of Ameri- 
keep in mind what is its real meaning can freedom. 



Great Britinn. I 

The little cluster of islands lying in 
the Atlantic Ocean close to the weatern 
shore of the great European continent, 
claims the honor of having produced 
the nation from whose healthy growth 
we Americans have drawn our blood, 



Thomas Jefferxon. 

On the Fourth of July, 1826, just 
latf a century after the Declaration of 
ndependenco was signed, Thomas Jef- 
erson, one of America's greatest states- 
aeD, died, on his estate of Monticello, 
Eight 



term of eight years he retired to bis ' 
beloved home at .Monticello, when be 
remained during the rest of bis life. 
occupying himself principally with the 
foundation and direction of the Cni- 
versity of Virginia, which was estaU 
lifJked by the state of Virginia. If 
was his unwearied efforts which in- 
duced the State Legislature to grant 
the necessary nmda for the endow- 
ment of this institution, ami he not 
only succeeded in obtaining ample 
grants for that purpose, but planned 
the buildings and sujs-riiitcndcd their 
erection himself, ami with his own 
hand drew up a large and valuabl 
alogue of books for the library, 
hut letter which was probably evei 
written by Mr. Jefferson wai in reply 



that has known nothing of intoterai 
Certainly the man, who, dying at 
eighty-three, can leave such areeonl as 
this liebiud him deserve* to beheld up 
to the admiration of his countrymen, 
and need not rear that time will oblit- 

Thomas' Jefferson has nianv claims 



nly reader nn uielligc 
to the laws of (i 
is wonderful and u 
i the physical world a 
and each individual ought, to 
1-crsonal resj-onsibility in Vegan: 
own and the public health. 



twenty-one as prudent iaf cot nmitte(>s in ; 
BmaU school districts, (and stick to" 
office until everybody was sick of them. 
Whether, it rained porridge or pota- 
toes, jiving stoms or pearls, their disli j 
was always out. Thcv and their fami- 
lies always bad to be eared for. 

OHieealwinsbriiursoliliir.itionamlu 
certain kind of sbve'ry. Jtbri 
thingmoretbantl 

A young man who allowi himself to get 



I. rings Home- 



ec-d 



all through the nation. a new society ol 
reform. There *h< lU l.%a ptedgecucul 
lated and everywhere signed, promising 
total abstinence from office seeking. TV 
should put bil 



- hi 



efore, he 
Albemarle Cot 



I Shad we 
id havit 



]^pl. 



It' 



i On 



bee 



William and Mary s 
1 law aud commenced 
le l>ar when he was 
arsold,al»out two years 
beginning nf difficulties 



Britain that the T 

ligioua intolerance, voyaged valiantly pr 
to the unknown shore of New En- j t* 
gland ; it was from Great Britain that ; af 

the ships were sent, whose crews of between (ireat Britain and tbecoloyies. 
knights and gentlemen, eager for ad- His success as a lawyer was already 
venture, settled along the coast of Vir- ! assured when the political excitement 
ginia and her sister States; aud it was preceding the Revolution altered : ~ 
ihort, from Great Britain that the 




in. .ii.Ltcl'v and iiermanently the course 
of his life, and he U-gan his 

lw WheD*th 0f 11 




Washington to visit that city on the 
iftieth anivereary of American inde- 
icndcncc, and although his health 
)b1iged him to decline, yet his letter 
rlows with the same warm admiration I 
or republican institutions which had 1 



edly includes' the acts of his/life of 
which he was eajiecially prowl. He 
is there set down as the-author of the 
Declaration of Indejieudeuce, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Fre-e- 
dom, and as the Father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, while in one of the 
papers to be found in his printed 
memoirs is given an epitome of those 



The summer heats which are now 
fairly QpOD us, bring with them a warn- 
ing that it is follv to disregard, and 
the possibilities of disease and death 
that always surround us will at this 
season ripen into certainties unless pre- 
cautionary measures are generally and 
ciiviiillv taken. V 

The numerous diseases, epWemic 
and otherwise, which prevail during 
the summer and autumn months, are 
many of them directly controllable 
and subject to well-established laws, 
and the fevers and choleric affections 
so common at this time can be pre- 
vented much more easily than they 
can he cured. Attention to the diet 
is all unportant The food should be 
light, and taken at regular hours, and 



ntcmptiUcthat 
.t it, hut so far keep them- 
cd from politics that all 
the affair* of government mil into Un- 
nhy hands. When a young man is 
ight for to fill a reaponaiblc place in 

pni. lie affairs — sought for and selected 
on the ground of fitness —he should de- 
cide whether he owes that dlttv to the 

tjnbtic, mid perform it welt if ho does. 

Office was properly regarded in the 
•good old colony times.' Then ifwas 
ousiden.il a hindrance to business, aud 
almost or quite a hardship; so much so 
that laws were passed, in some b> 
stances, com]«etling men to accept office, 
or pay a fine. So I would have you todo 
your duty to the public at alll lines, ami 
especially in teeing that office seekers, 

!iv profession or om.taiit practice, are 
crowded from the track, and worthy j 
mc..puton.-7TwAy Titwni, 



mow m ih [>nni- 
ipecultj. I do not 
believe tlmt Uc-l U-u the thread of my 
alEUn go for six days, anil on the seventh 
evening takes it dp for a moment. The 
»0-««Ued special provukneesare uo axcep- 
liou to the rule — thjBj are common to all 
men at all moments, "ilul it is a (act that 
Coil's care is more in some instances of il 
than in ethers, to the dim aial often be 
wildered yisioo of humanity. Uji 
instances men seize the 
jirovidences. It is well I 
but it would bo glori. 
could believe that the wliol 
grand providence. - 



|o»ihern 4Hor!.m«.t 

IMII1P M«W tHLV. 

B. C. ABltSTBONO, ) ' 
RICHARD TOLsUN, \ EHIeri. 
1. M. LAltltT, J 
1. T. B. HAR9EALL, flse/iuu Xanafri 



ADVANCE. Tol>W»H»»»S**«l 
Tearhera H«t*Btj-l»« t«.t» U ad- 
ce. 

The Southern Work-man" thould enter 
ever) hamlet and cabin. Agcnle. are 
won/erf in eerry county and lo,cn in the 
SoulH. Libera! terme. are offered to ell 
who aid in circulating thu payer. 

Specimen copies lent upon application. 

To Micure saf.ty, II la Irnporlaat tliat. morutj 
hould be arnt »J cbeeka, iWautoe orders, or 
ree-utered leliere. Writo plainly : Rive nanjo 
in r.ill. .uiil name of PoaUofllot-. Cooajhr, seal 
glate to winch Uie papers are to be sent. 



HAMPTON. JULY, 18711. 



ComiMBCTllinit Day »l Hampton. 

imBaliTlKO CF.BEMOXY OF LATUM TUI «*- 

sm.sT6MEl.rTllt.1IW UAM el'Kini a 

BT DISTlXULIallEl) VISITORS TIWlM 1 
NORTH AND tUUTli AND ENULAND. 

Thursday.- the lath of June, 1NJ3, was 
.lav I'm in I.- miicmt.ir.il in tin- hi-l-.iv 
„f'llaln|.tun bv all friends of educnllt a 
an.l lila-rty and brotfjcrly love. While 4« 
day's work is going on-lt la not e 
how much is utr.impHahing, And a law l* 
ward glance bring* grateful «ur|.riac to tAe 
i ... in -• worker. Such a. glance «» tali 
uti the litlt l.y tfrpso who bavu striven 
make Hampton Xorroal School what It 
'and manv who sympalliLte in ite succc 
Our reader* who have followed the con: 
of the Hampton Student* hand thn.nuh 
..urV.ilnin..., will IV- glad to Irani that t|. 



'.. it* aa this during hie tinea years' pastor 

Ittv lira. Boddrngtoo and Kobinson 
Irrvitod to omciaveinUae sacrarnental 
I made abort addresses full of 
with which UMir kearta 




interest of the oecaaton waa 
feltiiy many.to be the moat ftting pup- 
ation possible for the neat day's eier- 

TOuraday minting dawned under clouds 
that threatened to destroy much of the 
dav's pleasures, but only Increased it In- 
stead by their shade and coolness. 

The scholars gathered in their beautiful 
Assemby-roon, marching to their favorite 
rallyiug song " Babylon la Falling," and 
the opening exercise* of prayer and 
ag, the morning was occupied In the 
Among the rig- 



idem of its board of 
ing graduates: 

Charles aUrrander Boston, Salem, Va- ; Wil- 
liam Powell Brown, Alexandria, Va ; 'Toooxss 
Hampton, Va ; John Henry Lamb, 
it, Va. : Oeorge Waamagton Lane, 

retry, N. C. ; little Berry Ungford, 
Poterasi, N. 0. I Peyton Matthews Uwis, Ub- 
erty, Va: Jcseph Pritlow, Hampton, Va; 
James William rueluuda, taxewell Co^ Vaj 
James aloawsJBcaa, Wythe Co., Vs.: Albeit 
Ho!**, Lexington, 
MarysTUle.Vai'r;— 
J William Alexander Ysacey, Dan- 
'a : Mary Prances Boyd, Columbia. S. 
iuanin Chasms Cabel, Charlotte Co., 
ParLhenlaDseia, Greensboro, N. C. 
Jackson, Charleston, H. C. 



ig, arithmcUc. natural philosophy, 
book keeping, grammar, and geography. 
All did well, tampering eery favorably with 
those in Northern schools. But a better 
imony than a brief school examinatiot 
gire to the atondard of scholarship in 
Institute 'is the fact that Virginia 
nty superintendents have accepted can- 
_ _jte» all teachers without question on 
the strength of a diploma from Hamn- 



asy that the friends who have labored 

rificed much to edi 

with the — 



ui t 

ll & 
abimtl altntttioi. 
■up of g.ic.1* iituijy 
througl 



of wln»ae unim-a arc knoi 
■ and olbrr lund*. 1 

he vrry fact that «o muny -|>eo|i 
id and' intellectual 1 



.,.1,' or 



t html for 
i.l'.i.n.li. 



Must oftlir parti iin.de thc1rjt.log.llwr 
from Se» Vork in the sla&MaWjHM e 
of the IH.I lloi.liliio.i I. inc. The a.llnii 
hi, a,cii.uin.«lali...c "I - tbi- line alemndr. 
awl tin- larliU- utU i.tii.lii. ..f its olllrcra .-..ai- 
hilled with the plcaaurca of informal. ■ a 
rial intercourse "ilk charming iwopl. 
make the outside paaaaur n delightful . 

The strainer pnrlv were Hcv. It. 
Hitch. .. k. I>. I'., and wife. New York : 
Hev. W. J. Ilinldingtoii. II. I> , wife aid 
»on,Bro..klvii:llrv. Ilr Taihir.Ncw York: 

Itev.'T. K. Kiwiitli-n. I' .client; ItsV 

Ilr. Bellows, New York ; Hev. I>r. C. h 

Itohin New York; Hon. Alcxauikr 

Hide. Mit-.ui low in : Hon. II. N. Hagg.,1. 

M'i..-:.V ctla;llr.T.M. Coau,..f tl.r 6l- 

ilci. n.1. ul " i Mrs. I'n.f. Youinana, New 
York ', Mrt. and Miss Sanfonl, New Y'ork ; 

Imlcn and .laughter. Niw 
S.AmiMrong. Sew York ; 
m.p.SeentaryofllieCiki- 
maMicut Hoanlof Kdiication; Miss Xir. 
thnip ; Mr. Samuel Holme*. New York ; 



in his district, and been credit* 

iilt«l to West Point. 

The industrial department of the school 
occupied the very special attention of the 
vNton. : the farm with iu thrifty orchards 
loaded with promise* for harvest ; the glrle* 
induatrial room where over thirteen hun- 
alml garments have been made tluring the 
Tear the i.riiiling^jltlce with its One (Joe 
cylinder press iu full operation upuo'lue 
• C'lir«peaku Pilot,'' and its com|K)aitx>rs 
at work on the -Southern VtorkAuan,'' 
wen. visited with great interest a. well as 
th, lilth cainp .here our boys have braved 
Ibr hunlabips of winter lit the love of 
learning. , 

At uoou, an elegant lunch was served 
Ibe parlor, and broad verandah of the 

erected 
for the 
the une 
guesta with 
clutracUriatic met 

Tlie closing exercisw of the school oc- 
cupi.*l moat of the afternoon After 
prater I.J Iter, tlcorgc U'hipplr, and sing- 
...^ l,\ tin- *c l..*il,r. t .tatiou* ami r,-.alin-~ 
ui.'l -'..ii^*,..riginul eaaaya and oralione by 
thr scniora follow.*), all of them generally 
,M, licit ni .putlity srai tone. 

tt'egivcthe Addreasof Welcome spoken 
Sv.AlHa.' Ilaiia of the graduating class, aa 
u" *(**-imelt of these rlforts. all of which 
«i..ii|.| ...trrcstour readers, bad we space 
for tla-m. It was, like all the other 
npecclu.*!. strictly 

"*ws» annuitss or ajaxto: 
■ Kind frUndi-Udii, and Orattaasa, 
ll'r wefcanr you h 
•tins lira-Ill) ho,K.n 



Teachers* llome, the weather 
use of the pavilion that hail 
.,.„! l.uutifuny dralaal ■"^^ 

rhio^liand enu^'ned^the ge 
«oloc of their sweet characteri 



waa brlaf, but kiad and earnest He said 
Year friends all watch you and foUow yos 
with their prayers. . It wss aakl of our Ihoru. 
He shaU ate of the travail of his soul sad 
sad I deem it no BScrilr- 



itisned 
led their 

Oo forth, tlien, in diacliarge of your 
reapoasibiUtiea for llm elevation of your race 
1 race. We are all of one bloo. 

Above all, never imagine tha 
red' at a degree of educatioi 



itrcalucod by Uenerol Arm- 
strong, and cold 

'•rkanehow lamalwayaintroilucedin Amer- 
ica sa an Engrlshman, but I have spent most 
if my life in Scotland, and if I have any pref- 
rence it is for that, my nsuve land I am 
glad te see the lolly idea you have of duty u 
yourceuntry. Wast you can do for it depend, 
mo whet you are. upoa your character. 
. hat Is cjisrartcrt It is not genius, tha! subtle 
inlaitUin which grasps sod rrcau* It Un.il 
intellectual sbility. . A man may have great 
menu! power without a good character. 
Alwve all never miatske n-putsUnn for chsrar 
me with s wnltcn 
my character.' No, 



•tv. r [ a^ii j,„u loritsutt 
at tniaed tMcfaen- The Low*r tlw »t enge 

* Ca»-p*r.tiv e l, tuwiV 
•tUl fewer era iltwd to wrr » 
on without mlxvag aril with the good. The 
oetrro luu Duuiy guud frieadd who ve bed ed- 
vhwrt. It would here be* «aey to wteblieb 

•chool here that would Ueve been hetefal 
je intelligent people of the Bute, end be 
miechie^oue juet ia proportion to iU mux* 
But thi. Khooi Uwoitt.TOit.ell pentee. It. 
nim bee betn boneet nnd eingie. It U jurt 
whet it eecm. to las-* porelT edncetionel in- 
AitutioD, ginng eetietection to r" — * 

r like the eeete of the 
•chool ee"well «e iu ipirit. It givee e eound 
gene ml wlu'Mtioii, together with eereraJ prec- 
tlc»l BppUc»»tioiu thereof. The royel iuee m 
both PruiwiA and Obitu ii tbet e TOUth'e edu- 
cation U not cumpk-te until he bee been Uugfat 
make eUring in two were: one bt l^beed, 
i other Ijj hu bend*. And, Iwhold, hen 
• have the double tnining. Some etudents 
will eucceed better with Ibe heed-work, other* 
ith the heAd-work guided by the heed. Bom* 
ill emploT Uw two intei 
rhrther tliej do Uie one or 
be doing valuable public ee 

Leaving out of view our new Agricultural 
and Mw:linnical Colli-ge at BUckaburg, which 
we hope to make a model of it* kind, I knor 
i»f no echool which so accuratelv repreaenU I 
this doea what aeema to me to have Men tb 
idea floating in tbe mind of t'ongreee when It 
gave to the Cttate* the educational land-scrip. 

After yean of close obaerration, I feel juao- 
lictl in esuraasing the conviction that there has 
been a iniaiiM! of the land-scrip in moat of the 



to devtlop the white 



Whj, It has taken all tbe 

Julias Csaar'a LnVjuiun of a&igUnd 
. the white r«ce. \ Now give the 
chance. There ha 



have proved theoi capable of very 

piB*ut Baucker's sim»u«ao— 

tha work of • poor, aeU-teogbt i-l* k man in 
the rtvuth, c rrwtiDg the error" -' 



cmr wluch adopted i 



to-daj tor the pai 
lajinit. ' 
TUa 



rpoea 



of tike corner* ?e of tltia 



by all poaatbl 

AniTlet me tell you, you must not depend 
on Congreas, on the Jiorth, or on the oouth. 
Yon must work for ypuraelvea. All the granta 
Coiigreas can give can never put brains into a 

1 ramember the reply tnade .hy a poor black 
IBM who waa rudely awaked: 'Do you thiuk 
you DfgToes can ever gain anything like social 
equality with white people f ' lie tuniply re- 
plied: '1 think that water will flml it" tareL' 
Yea, tnat is the fact. Water will Had its 
„ rel, and brains and heart will hnd their level. 
As you nave been already so eloquently told 
put on— no, I will not say put 
ihe elemcate of sound, true cbt 

; m 



industrial cUraea^haVe° not 

Likely to receive, any im- 



, but put te 



Eaton, hewd of the Educav 
i at Washington, 



portion of the fund, and 
no act of the Virginia Legislature has met 
with more universal approval antoog the peo- 
1.1,- .,f iIil- iStstc than the act wltich endowed 



Oeo. 
tfonel Bureau 

duoed, and apoke aa Collowa : 



did not come here intending tosiieak, and 
tlilnk j on must all feel aa 1 do that nothing 
mil be added to the effect of the words i Imt 
have been already spoken. But Ueneral Arm- 



1 hare loog looked upon Aiueriean < 



aian element, -the African elen»fcnt,— lingliith 
sympathy and American etfort — Jiurthern char- 
ity and ooutliern co-operation, and Mere ia th* 



■ isti 

Character" i» the morel uuality of the 
There are many things .Unit our Uvea 
in which we had n<> chfi.c. Wo hud u-. rbwtte 
in the place or cootliUoo <>f i«ur birth, the •.••lot 
..( ,.df skin-, ..r the U ).|M .irnlife of ,mr hiTUr. », 

l.ut diaracU-rlsa v.,!".!. .in ' n Kw r , 

mnv Ch'Hise to lw a good man. Well. » liat an- 
tbe eluments of diaracU-rf 11w Irnck l-.ne of 
character — autl every good ehanKter baa a 
Lsnck hone,— ia comtcfence. 

Over in rnglaod. aUmt the 
Monitor so. I llerrimae had ll 
out ua tlie watrt lure, a teacher asked tl 
■trhpol what conscience ii 
yli&t, 'It is an Inwanl 



Ui.li I think then- 
danger of— but liy furaUliing the Stftit.- Willi 
the means of edut atinkr thir chilSlren of llios.' 
iniDiuiiM t'f fn'i-tliuiiii * \i<; in their |«iverty and 
roakneas, liare been cast upon their own 
luall resou/ces and upon the ruined communi- 
m of tltv South. Our old State has vntered 
Kiueatly and un com plaini ugly upon the work 
people white and colored. 



I tliat th 



i little. bov r 
uaitor. Well 
M-t'iiii" u> know 




geoualy.- 



C. Op I. 
York; Mr. W 
Prof. H. J.Nortl 



Binitb. of .Scrilm 
York i MU» Julia ismilb awl 
pecllctit; Mi- M- « .-!,, r, 
i Magic nn.l Mt»« Slot 



U. Kldtvdge. Hartfori 
I. It. Head..-, BlBOklsn 
Stukh, .MaMttucbtiiMfita ; 
J. Boyd, Now York ; MlaH Man Ciin^ 1 *- 
ter, Kngland: Mr» 0. It. OldillngltS >' *" 
York; Mi«a Lu.IIow,.\bw York. 

Beatdt-a Uila tMity. tlicro were prc-vt-ii, 
Bor. tivorge Wblptdo. ,Nuw Yotk^U v 
K. Ii. fltavath, Nvw York ; .Mr. K-li at 
KetcliQD). Na» York, Mr. Anthony KU- 
Ikt, rhiliiiblfbia; Ut-iieral Kaf.oa.Wa b 
lagton. V. C.; Hvt Dr. UuHher, Hirlunot I ; 



lutn; Mr. ami Mr*, (ieorge IMxon. 
land; Mr. Schafer. of the " l*liHadt-l| 
Kvcning Bulktin "; Mr. I'lcawuit. of lie 
"Riclimond Dii«|tatcli Mr. ArroiaU d, 
correapontleot of the " Norfolk Jouma "j 
awl otbef frienda and )>atroiM of tbo aebe A 



opeito.1 for the flrat time on tin- . 
and rnuat draw many viattora- by the 
cvllencc of ita toblo an-l attcrjilarjoe. 



boarjttalitY of Ida- houac to Ibe Jiarty, id 
placed Ida yacht nod honca at their ia- 

1 Th'o kbMlncaa or the Captain of the y- 
anok* to touching at Old I'oint for the w> 
oonuuolatiix. of the party, brought tl 'fu 
to Hampton In llrae for 'the um-x|>co <*) 
pleaaure of attending the aacramciital i lt- 
vicr at Bctheada Chapel on W.-ii 
tiny evening, when sixteen of the atitrja ita 
made pulUTc confession -of their faith 
Cbriat Tbe acn-ieca were, simple i i 
touching. Tbe little band, among wliimi 
wan one of tbe graduating claws almost all 
of whom were already communicants, w ?re 
received into the feHowehip of the chu vh 




ul..« with Lrulherly love anil sympathy, bopii 
tt. ii-v ti« i.i "im r in i>ur work at Hanipttii 
Ih lore u. art; -Mm- of the llol.U lanwlftto 



i point} and we still 

i- 'we' want 'to' he, nor what we wsut toi»e. 
■ni Mill dep. ndent ; only making one step 
t<in the point w,- »n htnvii.gtoreacb, and 
, j,m -ee u. dimhing higl.er an.lliigl.er 
he litll of s. lenee you can but loc«- 
tin past and f«M that you have *< 
■ I rout money with usury. 
L ii.l, nt Virginia, who are preacnt 
,t i>.- hops- that you will never hare cause 
.'m t il,. ■building which to-day receives tbe 



was then introduced by Oen. Armstrong, 
with a few words of acknowledgment ol 
tbe kindness tbe school baa met from 
* neighbors in Virginia. CoL Tabb said 
'• When 1 was appointed by the Governor O 
bj t o.mnon« l \l«h. <w a Ml** of tg school 

tSsBS l-arfonn ttw itattN which the poai 
»n iaiuowd.. . To say tliat I am pleased wttb 



. g.rt 



that you appredsl 



of the College 
ite Ibe 



,,1X1, .*i.-.lu- >.'ur uMrfiuuimi.i) by uaiogerery 
I,,, mi .-it,,! ii- iii irvtng t.. rr.b-.iiu yiidr State 

f. i-v.rty and lgi..rancc. • 1*M has. to-daj, 

many » 1«. ban- eni-jol the advaatague of this 
v..»rkiiig v-itb esrnestm-saaad ChnsUan 
rvir to tUBu-e knowledge attwag her dltter* 
r I'itWae. Let ^ortb and Boutli unite their 
orta to rear such institutions aa this, fi 
to** walb light may l-eam into all our hoi 
tin tilling „» with j..y and peace. With 
biH-akabl,- joy can I ej,«-lairo. with the psalmist, 

USB «ould praise tbe Lord for bis 

tp-lneM antl for his nonJerful works toward 
fhe eblldm. of : }**"^je*« 



..f .in antl iguorenc.- and raiting up for us such 
kiii.1 In. ml-. H-l it uol lievn for our frienils 
many of us woul.l not I-- bere, receiving day 
bv .1*) :.n .-.lucation which brings ua f»m tlie 
datk path'of ignorance to this l-eauttfi 
of hiflowletlge. As we go out Into tbe 
—J -hull rtill look vo this school as our kind 

Mater— aye, a mother Indeed she baa 

Imi-u ti. u>s l«r »he has given us note Instruc 
tiun In these three jcara«than oar sbar but 
ill,., rnt.- ni.Hherserer rootd. Olrla. let us de- 
Ine to work faithfully la the cause of edu< 
, n - th.i thai sv*s- 1 a <>f education we receive 



by the Pastor, Rev. Richard Toluuin, wh^se 
nntlriug umI loving wofk among tbe stu> 



ltat b a mooitor I 

Ut at last one brtle fellow cried out 
ally. *It U an iron-clad.' Sow, 
true consciences that are Iron-clad. 
,we all hardened by refusal to .bey their 
irtatea. Let me advise you not to Wen 
•un.. but to foUow iU teachmga coura- 



, TAna, or hami-tox, 



.{ tl„- feeli 

e Sooth, 

a.iport»nt than tlvst of the educatioi 



kmg 

ra un|s> 

tbe t*..t>rt-<l 



We are ready to rfer thei 



light of hiatoty, 

I>cptiun in tbe worli o 



and malb 

They" ^ 



what Iism lieea 



J a»Wf 



, jotting thr 



; 1 hope if 



tr, tmd loathe 



.- Urge aid. And I 



v i ii i 



Nona*!, agricultural and mi 
which, like this one. are true to their name, 
should be liberally prorided for by publh 
mesne snd by private meads; but tbe teacher 
' ' h from these schools should be w«J 
i Ibe field. There will he a more 
in this (lirection in Congress neit winter./ 
was last, ahd it ia to be hoped llist 
:nds of education everywhere 
;t aasislance tbe 
iinpreaslon U tb 
before it. As 



dunts at tbiB school, and gratefully he* 
Znry 7,^k K i K rss»*4 kuowlwlging the sympathy of ail our Hii 
' a lieyond her gliah friends, introduced Miss Mary <L ar- 
penter, of Kngland, whose philanthropia 
work and writings in the cause of prison 
discipline and .reform schools in Kngh 
sod India have made ber n 
known in many countries, i 
distjngtushed visitor uj c 
Misa Carpenter, who rem 
tleman present that thia i 
most iulereating and inatrpctivi 
had spent in America, kindly i 



s a great 
id. it has 



an.) 



eith wisdom as well aa Hucsess, and I 
ilist lie will, in Ilia good providence, 
etth all the means it can employ fbi 
r arfd for the gotH} of in*ii." 
tin order waa an 



1 never rose to speak, 
the solemnity of th< 

of Col. Tabb's an* 
I desire to say, in sym 
as . Northerner, tha 
. by tbe proposal of 

, i stretch their hands 

dy chasm,' and shake hands 
fitli us in the cffoit to take this race and lift 
t up in the anus of benevolence and patriot- 
un ami make it worthy of God and man. 
We shall atrire not to fall behind them .u 




-it. that the seeds 
here, may sprinw op ami beat much fruit 
We thank airtho 



kind 



iTrta to raise 

w.ml »mer«tone calls my mind 



... In the Bible, 
tbe laiihlcrs rejected, the 
In-adoftht ...rm-r. "that 



cspert toMlay h> tsy thV 

' toir" which 
becocae the 
ewkichthe 

whole U now resting. Let us raise ov hsMts 
and voters to the great Corner-atoae to poor 
(..ni. Jlis Me-aings upon as that oor arboc 
mar 1«- consecrated |o llini M was the beaut) 
r,.l'toQu.U- of Solomon; that those who abide 
»,tl.M, is, r walla mar hare hearts set upon tbe 

s ^« 8 ^Wi«sS. 

t, and that after we leave 
her a name Uiat a ill 

■turiilmutes. the whole raponsibillty 
Is readng uiion us. We an- te rake, as It war 
her walls higher year, by year therefore let 
work with, unwearied zeal, never ceasing 
labor Until He riult say 'U is^woirh.'" 



lating and control 

OmSSS a«cidi 

under the operation, of la* as much as every 
■rrain of sanfl that glitters on yonder beach, 
snd c.ery blade of grass that trembles In the 

l,r Th5*de«lgn of Providence Wss to bring yon 
ere for soma good end and in due tu,.. to set 

ant on. SaTLLOws, or saw voik. 
whose Impartial set-rices at the head of 
tbe V. 8. Sanitary Commission endeared 
his name to tbe whole country,] waa then 
introduced, and aaid i» | 

'■This is my fhst visit here, and tlie things 
which my eyes bsre witnessed sail my ears 
drunk in have I1U-.1 my lieart with thanks- 
giving. The color of a men's ski a ha* very 
little power over his heart. If I were to go to 
tbe neat f am- table of the nstioas. I .Wt 
* I would bet on tb* black or 
■ould rather be a crude black 
ling to grow than an effete whi 
isti who has outgrowo all growth. 
CeUw Is to me tbe most beau^ful of all tl 
of tbe world, from the Mcturesqi 
«g«f the tintioBalitiea that flow through 
HhavefhougbtriWej-- 
sight in the I 
rainlsTwof it— 
be, but hanno 
great throne of God. 

" l - stretching out her 1 
d see what her r 
The time may com 
Iwaring plenteous fruits fur it 
by ber own children. 

South, ukina atr plar 
Narth in ualoa oaassa 
couiagsous and aobls sons of both s 

t of 'the Board of EdWiou in 
.... i, follaararl w.Ui an adrtrrss of 
-which he area requested, bvjnasjutlon. to 
furnish a copy for publication. : We give 
the full tart which will also appear In the 
" Virginia IMucaUooal altmthly." 

"1 canto hers not to jnua-e s speech, but 
sunprr to sttentt to nil i.aVial duty as curator; 
but, having besa cslkil upoa, 1 cheerfully 
bear testimony in' faror of thia institution 
which sdilieases Itself to the two rwirae want, 
of Vbujnia— educattoa for her ualsttereu 





of the past. 
^vruTsgi 
kgislstiv. 



,,,r,l..l,tj. in nttcf forgetlulaeasof tl 
■„„,,.tl,rtic hope for & future, sad 
3 cia.ncrste will, them, not only In I 

j^^ ( n ^ , °ghal'tnis^oa«criej of 

h^i!o"l!ow1n P thHusSrJ^ 
Ibelwve tbsttbla Islhegresteat Institution 



...untryi. to see for the 



send forth light 
see before uie j u 
u n and women who are Iwginnlng tbe a 
f redeeming Africa to. God. ■ It rosy well be 
hat aba ia to be saved by her own children. 

But there is work, for you bere. I'-p your 
lesudfu] Cheaaprase Buatands the Capitol -' 
.he l"nit.*l Sutt-a. It is-your, as well aa ou. 
Tliea. ia thv borne, aa.l tJ.e burial place snd 
the ...la. nf WaalilniftrSjitbi- Father of bis 
cqoalrjf— yours aa well aa aura 

.. I. f.-rtl. i.,..r.i..i'l...tr.i,-. 

to Ueaa. and wc prnmlse, by our sympathy 
prajrr an.l clforta to aid you Iu the work.' 
Dr. Builtlington's speech waa followed by 



i- darknesa around. 



who remarked t 



enjoying with u. the 
.a of tliia edifice.- - 
should nil our hearts 



erected s ayateni of but dingo, that will supply 
smnla privilciti.-a to tho a who wlab to u**im.- 
workers in the great I eld of n«fulnesa that 
lias belora us; sad p uvldc Unaie Jesus' by ; 
which thonaanda, dire. I; or indirectly, sr. to 
Messed with sdvan aigaa lor tlie- procure- 
at of knowledge.! 1 V. j 

A'c are to-day amon r ua, fnenda .true and 
lous, from tbe dut .lent portions of .ur I 
umon country, olaaa ring for themsclvc-a Khs | 
,k that baa been do: e here, and thsl Wljicl. , 
aains to be done ore gnoranee can Its rn-idi- 
. "o„..»ieil a . difiused Ihrougti ail | 

.t.V.1 it'... nt of thia bast Iu-' 
sreat work under ad- 
ll» dork daya of the: 
great need ol such, an 
Jood that could k at- • 
■rd with onhuuteii <i-r- 
nU-ion to gualden the 

' ' the I 

We 

uuw b ok buck with pteafure t 

I feel tbaS>th«ir;u»ors have been blefed 
ith sucOess, that S rork has lieen- begun, 
'huse cotupletion will solve tbe gnat fcubW 
f our capability ui i-comiug a useful an-l 

We caTonly thoW -ur irratefulmiss to :ou 
by trying to make lb ■ -- -l w til our n u.-. 
' to prove bv tmr in li-ur. ilul »i- ku<»u- 1 iu 
alue tlie blewinp. iiijuine-l nr. an>l he 
:tM.-uuij- which an. « - u"l i" u> t>c uittral, 
tilueali'inal iu..i /•- ,.-■•'■- •'liuticement- >Ve 
iwk a-n.-iev. of lj.tr pu-i. willing that ou 
-Ittiiibi rfraw ;.>ur ...«|ii r..u<'lii-i.rU>j but 1 
ing animal 
gratifying 

"ifi 

v:iri.'ii.- K.niii.. We Lreet you sub it bejtrty 
welcome. We a>k , -m. u utter the in 
.unlight -f Hu- gl» .lay. «j.»y i 
this glorious ori-aMi n. It «l»'ubl I — , 

' nth a jtiy-tln r word* lsil to ei[r*e*>. 
ti.nsi.kr th worth of >wli iut-tmi- 
thi«. and whit ih.'V are d.»i»g f^ard 
ing ib>- >^«p rvtitiou and ignorin.'- 
which are «> pre. aki aiuouif us, and di In. 

Ii-h« a"'! K....»l .ige to ..IL^Hlil nil - ■ 

,„..!.- ...bn. ib»....«l«wt tKir. «.utb.-ru I wl, 

h..7l ,in .... " »"» »»v efe- 

,,-ni.of a...i»u.-n ai-jlid. Vim -n-n. bf 
, ,. re-uil I hat «. il» . all h<>|s- and pn.J !•>.. . 
ml -,| it i. nrriMil le I I l.->]>Wtul 1.. U.nI bat 
ureywhsve^-ulli ■ Mghl. 
Our itiU-re-I- are jr-» ml iif.al. i\ i->iiit< "■! 
and our eiiemt j^-itio" 
■ (bi.ib r. that ihUch 
rater.-. : si{<l if this Is^tni-;. 

* a h 



I can hardly trust myself to utter si 
to-dav because, I feel so overwhelm*. 

ins of gratitude to God for sll tluii lie 

lyuipalhue so strongly with General Armstrong 
bin great work here that I cannot Is. 'silent. 
You do not know bow deep a sympathy lis* 
„eu fell for yflur race in our littl.- isUi.tl tt-r 
sges. l»ng i*fyre we sknsncipaieil our i 
alaves, there have been earnest men • 
longed and worked for universal freedom. 

From my earliest sge 1 have shared in the 
general feeling of the English ueopk w h.. h at 
last Compelled our government to Jtay i.-!.">.0UO- 



" All who have a>Idresse<l you have »pol 
citbri Sorthem or Hobthrra men. 1 
aisesk from s position of M ws ss tfy. Ab 
Ikmh in Iwassachusetth l^mght up in Ubii 
Anally civHise.1 in Virginia. 1 think I can snesk 
somewhat understanding! y of so.oeasioa which 
interests s)L and on which there an so many 
duflerent opinions. 

Ton, General Armstrong, you, teachers antl 
■cholera, are solving s question that philoso 
pharafor ages have stuinWd at— the question 
of the qualification of the negro race for intrb 
lectaal derelopment. TUl the is-t ^ ^ 

iOsaJ' 



Tbe feeling of white prejudice agaiaat the 
negro race— ' saiy a itsfrs '— esisU in.Bost<>a as 
much as in Rk-hmood. There Uno use in say- 
ing it isn't there. It <s there, and It must be 
overcome by time and giving the negro a I 

As one M your graduates has well pert it is 
his speech to-day. the black race cannot be es 
pecie.1 to-do the work in two or three years 
that It has taken the white race three hundred 



May God's blessing rest ow 
mbcr IV * ~ 



I never was a stave owner myself, eicert once u^x^ u j| r . 
for a Ultle while when the taw compelled me y<jrtL . f 

to bs^ 1 beUeve now In giving tbem every Geaew j Armatroog. in a few words aa- 
the denign of the new hall ami the 



oft 




palhy witli you. -It has 

rlonged to another c> 
hardly be swsre how. 
" spent their time in making articles t. 
_ iver to America to show their sympath; 
with the slaves. When we heard of th 
cipstion proclsmation we went m*1< 
rk to make amnueats to scud lo you 
tiswrittenlahlcgiveth His aogeb 
r thee, and in their bands they ah 
eup.' We often do not kno« th.- 
snd marvelous sympallry God »en.L 
us up, and boring about His great wort 

ou. Our queen has sho. 
er power, ami ihe peopll 
The pb^ ' 

' re "heard tlie n-nwrkabl 
e at that great man. Frederick l\t 



Hnd from the 

you do not. But #W( forget that 

alsves En Africa, 
found the kingdom of cteili 
And fnrjou, young 



anlrj-." • 

After all preaaut had joined in tb 
ring strains of " America," iu winch all 
Kua-liab-aueaklnK toogttea expreaa tbeir 

ptfrioUsra. the graduate, led the 

llwfoujxlatioaaon whicbwill — - 
frcau now, we hope. ' 

mtoraiA* 

1 1 will he a haoclaomo brick rjulltting, of 



conditioai of ita prospects, saying that 
secuntt for ita c-ourplelioti i* ~ 



fViaass sua sad sH,-We weiooaae jou here 



•Jt-rt*- 4-;- 



To eenorj, sad the 
and oil to be dew* that oar/. • j J 

It hoi laleod !• the slant, "■*.*" ** 
Wio wot oo wet ooeB be; LJU 

There were podalaa. aod (too to baho. looW 
A lost of coke tor bat. .losloool 

••'Jwota. "to /oo think I laid Bm Bwtw 

(.'tiled ihr Unuer from tu well; 
And ■ flu*b rrrirt up 10 M* broaBad brow, 



Hsna sno.cl.ee ol t™d" lltue eon* 
^jC> d not •umbrmur odor. - 
Aod torMjOio. to her toon woo «o~. the 

\vere wbUe or tho foam of too 000: 
Her bread won llabl, ood her better ' 
And oo owldeo u it cootd be. 

" Jiut tluok." the children ill ojled in o blootb, 

"Torn Wood hoe ruo cST to oeol" 
••He would - .!, 1 know. If he nolv hod 

, AO boppr o home oo wo." I 
The oUt cine dowo. ood the «ood wlf. ended 

To henolf oo ohe sofllr sold, 
'• 'Tie *o sweet to lobur for those we lore. I 
■ ■ It 'i not sirenee diet roetdenO will wed! " 

— _ Journal «f /odjofro. 



in." Then woo no room for ooj oelf- 
of iwt understanding the full 

I went it chalked up, and it wasn't 
neat deal to want after the pound* and 
da t're spent here, but I won't hare 
.•Bnow7 > ■ 

Oh, then U no occasion to get on the 
high horoe," aaid the laadlord ; " you con 
hare the glaao, aa Car aa that goea. only at 
the same time, you know " _ 

" Tea. 1 do know," interrupted Sam ; *' I 
should he blind indeed if I didn't aee what 




arooey, olu uwj. —j — — , — -- 

there woo no sign of the cold ohoulder 
when I come hen on a Saturday to pay 
Itr 'ahot' with the money! ought to have 

WitbouT watting to listen to the reply 
which the londlonlwao beginning to make, 

L 1> 1 , ..r >1... i ^ In hie weoh 



answered; "It hao heea the moat pleasant 
• out' I ever had in my life; and I am tn 
hopes that it will prove the moot profitable 

In what way ! " aaked Miller. 
"Welt, because, added to the other 
things thai have hspppned to me lately, I 
SET it will give me aufllcient otrength of 
mind to take a leaf out of your book." 

"What, gin up drinking!" exclaimed 
Miller, remembering the oonversetion that 
had taken place between them on the ooca- 
sion of Sam's taking shelter in hja house. 

"Yea; I have made up my mind that, 
with Ooda help. I will give it up alto, 
gether," anawind Harvey emphatically, 
s Thanks to you, Haw. I know now what 
a glamor two really means; I know now 
that your detrition of it waa the right 
one; and in future 111 try if I can't ab. 
stain for the good of my own household, 
instead of drinking for tue good of the 
pul»ic4touee.'' / 

Davy Miller and one orJ.wo m 
the steady art in the shop Woking 
foreman on behalf of Harvey, he waa, 
nough to resume work, 
from the day of this fresh 
ng the steady 
good resolve 
that he owedi at the •' Golden 
sent then; bfit despite rnany 
temptationi from his former boon cc 
paniorut, he would not enter a public-lmi 
again Uimoelf ; anil bi due time lie had ilia 



_ its eratlle. will live oanun in the better 
thoughts of those who loved it, and play 
its pact, though it» body be burned to 
ashes or drowned in the deepest — 
' in ia not an angel added to t' 
heaven but does ita bleeaetl • 
that loved it here. 



oh, if the good 
could he traced 
tiful could 



or, > Leaf eat 



Harvey did think over the convena, 
tlon ; and the light in which Miller had put 
things before him troubled him, but not 
sutliciently to keep him from going to the 
"Golden Harp ".in the evening, or "drop- 
ping in "there on two or three evenlnga 
of the following week;, or duly putting In 
an appearance at the quoit match ort the 
next Saturday. Theehowery April weather 
had continued throughout the week, and 
while the quoit playing waa proceeding it 
came on to rain heavily. Aa the match 
was nearly finished, however, the players 
went on, hcedlese of the wetting to which 
they exraiaed themselves by doing oo. The 
result of this,' ao far ae Ham Harvey waa 
concerned, waa that, shortly after the 
game was over, he felt the same, chilly 
feeling creeping over him, that he had cx- 
, i the week before when taking 
shelter in David Miller's holies. He now 
called for brandy, but tnding a© benefit 
from it, and remembering )iow Ike tea 
warmed him upon the previous 
he asked the landlord 

"Can you g 

" A cup oft. 
in surprise ; u why, whatever do yol 
with such old woman's tipple ! " 

'■ Well, 1 feel shivery, and I thought it 

"^WarnTa fiddlestick ! " exclaimed ike 
landlord, contemptuously ; "a good stiff 
glass of rum Is what you want — the* ht 
your sort," and suiting the action to the 
word, he drew a glass of rum, and reached 
it to Harvey with one hand, while he held 
out hie other for, the money. The 
following the brandy did prodaoa a 1 
but of a dry*, feverish, character, and 
feverish feeling increased aa the evei 
advanced. On the Sabbath he felt w< 
and lay hi bed all day, and by Mot 
morning he waa so ill that hia wife 
for a doctor, who, on coming, pronoui 
be in a fever. For such a cot 
gency aa stekness Sam waa very ill pew- 
pared. He belonged to no benefit society, 
had no savings; and before he had been 
In bed a fortnight then was absolute want 
in hia home. The knowledge of 
lug the case reaching hU shopmolro, 
Miller and another started a subscription 
on hia behalf, and •iifllraent'nooaey waa 
raised to enable his wife to tide over the 
other three weeks .luring which his illness 
lasted Ha waa very thaakfu for the 
substantial help, but at the same time he 
felt bitterly humiliated at the thought that 

he had K soon become dependent 

cAortly; and hi connection with 
point, the QsmveraaUon he had had 
l)avy Miller waa-rxxtatanUy recurr 1 ' 
hia mind. Lylnfsrn his sick bed he 
moat •iucenly that be bad been mr 
Davy, and aa sincerely resolved 
himself that when he once got to 
again he too aid be more like him 
sick-bed resolves are proverbially Ui- 
on the first day that lm Waa (hia to go 
out for a walk, Sam, after going a little 
distance, turned Into the " Golden Harp." 
He had not altogether forgotten hia vows 
of reformation; on the contrary, the re- 
membrances of them gave bum a o 
twinge of conscience ; but he JtoetloVod 
self to himself by arguing that upon 
occasion he would be taking the drh 
medicine, as in his present state hja 
walk had made him lee! taint. Sam 
ing been one of the "regular ant" 
the liou-ie, his illness, and the circual 
of n subscription having had to ha 
had been freely discussed in the tan 
bearing, and a general opltuonhnd 
expressed to the effect that he would 
hia work. It had ' 
on a man in his ) 
not been so steady a b 

themselves to any inconvoa l oats to t 



deckled that Sam could 
but notice It; bat affecting ant to 004 It, 
aod mentally trying to Setter hinowif - 
it was only oxidants!— that ha had 
upon the landlord at a raoaaeut wh. 
ma "put out" about something, 
called for a glees of epirita, Tk» 1 
toed drew it, tod placed it upon the c 



ipeak of the humiliation to whielt he had 
wen subjected ; " but how cornea it," he 
wont on, giving utterance to the surprise 



eleven o'clock in the day, " that you are 
dropping work u 1 

iy,"beanawered. "Th 
ofthcSabbaUi ocbool connected with the 



May trxlay," he anowered. 
of the Sabbath-scboot com 
place of worebip that I attend arc having 
their annual tea-party exounion, and, as 
one of the teachers, I am going to assist 
In attending to them. It is a nice iitUe 
■ out ' In iteelf, not to speak of the pleasure 
of seeing the children thoroughly enjo : '- - 
hemoelvea. I go every year, and 
tght of their happy faoea is sometbin ( 
remember." 

Sam had risen 
speaking, and was 

Ward, when Miller 

bis shoulder 



tot quite sure that he i 
' e other meant. 
" Why, come with me for the day, 



tut ne nail to an uown on a 
g step, in order to recover him- 
i turning hia •lepe homeward, 
ited here with his eyea closed, 




walked out of the house. In his weak 
iition the excitement had put him in 
tie, and be bad to ait down on 
bboring ' 
before 
He was seated 

and his head resting between bis bands, 
when he waa roused by a hand being 
gently laid upon his shoulder, and looking 
up he beheld hia shopraeUyllavy Miller. 

" Well, Sam, I'm glad to ace you out 
again," waa Davy's greeting aa he shook 
urn warmly by the hknd; "but you 
BUStn't attempt too much at first, you 
mow. You have been over-exerting your- 
sif now; I see." 1 

Well, I ido feel rather knocked up," 
' Hkrvey, who did not care 



reward in better health, 
greater Independence, _ 
and greater respect from 




wora at wis time i 
•m going to indulge in a little hol- 
ey," be answered. "The children 



better hoi 
self-respect 
i; and what 

waa of stOl more impol 
the house of Ood, end" 
rpenuuice and faith 
Chriet 

•If this should meet the eye " of any 
who Uke a glees' or two for the good or 
the bouse, let them, for the good of them- 
selves and those dependent upon them, 
pause and consider what that phrase really 
means. Let them sak tuomselvee whether 
the meaning which Davy! Miller attached 
to it is not the real one. [If they will put 
lite qiiestion to their conscience comfi' " 
they will, like Sam Harvey, be convin 
that it is; and they cannot do better than 
he ilid on being so convinced — take a leaf 
out of Davy Miller's book, end net u|ion 
the simple yet golden advice written u;»on 
it — " iiia'l drink." Still more let them 
follow hie example throughout, so shall 
they prove by experience that " Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having prom- 
ise of the life that now is, and of that 
to to come."— Brilith It 




to their source, bow bean- 
death appear, for how 

charity, mercy and punned affection 

would he seen to have their growth In 
dusty graves I" 

A ojahkbupt merchant gathered together 
the fragments of hie fortune and went to 
California. He put all that he had into a 
mill on the bank of a stream. Just when 
the mill waa finished, there came a great 
freabet and swept it away. When the 
waters had subsided the man walked 
with heavy heart to took at the ruins. Ab 
he walked. along the. hank be aaw some-, 
thing gleaming in the rock. He looked 
and found gold. The Hoode which Bwept 
away his mill laid bare a mine of wealth 
Such was the first discovery of gold in 
California. So God often sends Hoods 
something we love that 
something far richer , and 
better, . f 1 

Alexander rne Great, seeing I)io- 
gencs looking attentively at a parcel of 
an bones, aaked the philosopher what 
as looking for. u That which l ean- 
find," waa tile reply;' "the difference 
between your father's bones and those of 
!ii* slaves." So it is with our religion; 
it is reduced to ita elcmente, when 
leali and blood of earthly form, and 
the accoutrements of culture and taste 
have disappeared, alt Christ's children 
will he found to have had one faith, one 
basis of hope, one substructure of doc- 
trine. — Vnitm Advocate. 



t which 



I would like to go very well," eald 
Sam, " but" — 

" If yon would like to go that settles it," 
nterrupted the other gooil-hnmoredly ; 



wont have any huts, there is no need for 
them ; 1 have got the whole thing settle,' 
in my mind- Fortunately, as it happens 
there is just one vacant seat in the convey - 
inoe I am going ia, and you'll find there 
wont be one there , that won't make you 
aa welcome no I do myoelf. As to any- 
thing else, there need not be the slightest 
difficulty. I am going home to get some* 
thing to eat— you can come with me and 
have , bit too-I can send my boy to tell 
your wife that you are going, and then 
awsy we Start for Beiley Heath." 

This arrangement waa carried out, and 
aHaathdulyreramed. Seated in a vehi- 
cle drawn up under a clump of trees, 
Harvey waa advantageously placed for 
Jbser viug the 
balmy summei 
the direct rays . 
himsootmnglyorvlretreahlnjdy. Around 
him waa the open heath land, with ita vari- 
egated and oderoaa growths of underwood, 
In his ears rang the merry, musical laugh- 
ter of the cliildnn Joyously at play ; while 
moving about, conversing with the teach- 
ers, ami erridautly respectad by them, he 
' aee kUohopmate. It was a pleasant 
certainly, but few people perhaps 
would have eoaatdcred it a striking one. 
To Ssm Harvey, however, in the frame of 
mind be was la, It was a particularly Im- 
preaaivB one—one that ever afterward ! 

contrast Uts scene 'of pleasure with the 
public-bouse gatherings which u: "" 
had been his chief Idea of the 



HardWi 

"What is your secret of succcea?" 
asked a lady of Turner, the distiii- 
gttished painter. He replied, " I have 
no 8ecret,inauaru, but hard, work." 

Bayi Dr. Arnold, " The difference be- 
twoen ooe boy and anothi 
much in talent aa in euerg: 

" Nothing," says Reynolds, " is de- 
nied wall-directed labor, and nothing is 
to be attained without it." 

" Excellence in any departrnent, 
says Johiiaon, " can be attained only by 
the labor of a life-tiure;!it ia not to ' 
purchriaed at a leaser price." 

"There is hut one method," said 
Sydney Smith," nntl that is hard tabor; 
and a man who will not pay that price 
for distinction, had better ut once ded- 
icate Itimoelf to the pursuit of the fox.' 
. "Step by utop," reads the French 
proverb, " one goes very far." 

"Nothing, says Miribeau, «» i 
possible to»the man who can will, 
that necessary V That shall he. 
This is (he only law of si 

" Have you ever entered a cottage, 
over traveled in a conch, ever talked 
with a peasant in the held, or loitered 
with a mechanic at the loom," asks 

" Bulwcr fcytton, "and not 
*t each of those men had 
talent you had not, know something 
you know not? The most useless cron, 
_ tare that erer yawnedlat a club, or 
■•tinted the vermin on h* rags under 
utdUhe sun of Calabria, has no excuse for 
want of intellect. What men want is 
not talent, it is purpose ; in other words, 
not tho power to achieve, but the will 
of labor. I am no bel ; 
but I beliovo that la 



Trine*. 

Goose-eoos are four cents apiece in 
York, and one grocer 



time ? Have you any particular plan !"' 
I have ; I go and do it." ■ | 
A wao lent a clergy-man n horse, whielt 
in away and threw him, and then elaimci! 
credit for " aid iu spreading the Gosis?l." 

Ait old lady, bearing somebody say that 
the mailt were very irregular, said, " It 
waa Just so in my young days — no trust- 
ing any of 'em." 

-hange says : " Marriage makes a 
woman one." Yes, but the vron- 
ble is to'tell which of them is 1/ie one. 

A Hiwt TO Milliners — enough on that 
head. 

A MAX telling about a wonderful parrot 
mging In the cage from the window of a 
. Mise which be had often jiaased, said, " It 
cries 'Stop, thief ty" so natural that every 
time 1 hear it I a/tcuya slop." 

The map who attempted to whistle n liar 
of soap has injured his voice by trying to 
ling a stave of a barrel. 

It makes a great difference whether 
glasses are used over or under the,noae. 



The width of streets is important in 
relation to the height of the housea. 
Thc width should never he less .than 
the height. Tlte healthiest sites for 
dwelling-hotiaea are known tn bo those 
on trap, • granite, and mctamorphic 
rocks, where water readily escapes, and 
tlte soil, and conserjnently tho air, is 
Cholera is rare in houses on such 
Permeable sandstone, gravel, 
and chalk, if unmixed with clay, are 
also healthy. Hands which coiiiuiu 
organic matter, clay, and. alluviol soils, 
an always to be suspected. Thorough 
draining, both subsoil and surface, is a 
necessary preliminary to building. 
Dampness of ground necessitates damri- 
ness of air and of the walls. This 
causes chemical alteration in the 
organic materials in the houses, with 
absorptiotr of oxygen and discharge ol 
other gases; it favors, too, the growth 
oflow animal ami vegetable organisms, 
which poison the air of the dwellings, 
and produce disease. The ilecomi-wi- 
tion of the organic contents' of the soil 
is bnslemil by its dampness and c»l«> 
cinlly byj-a|dd alternations ol its hy- 
grometrirr state. Calcareous stone is 
best ; some Bamfstone is so [jorotis that, 
though dry to-day, it may (a.- sonked 
with dump to-morrow. Ilouaosshoiild 
never be built on ground rilled up with 
ashes or other debrit. The large 
f organic matter contained in 
it, which is freely , exposed to the 
»\-tio« of the nir and moisture, lieoom- 
.ng decomposed, must cause j-tisoiions 
ciiaiui'uuis, destructive to those, tvlio, 
living ulsive it must breathe it. The 
draiiuige mid other pities laid ill this 
soil are extremely liable to 1*3 entered 
hy these poisons, und thus they are eon- 
ducted into houses directly. Frequent 
sweeping and washing arc necessary it 
every house. Dust is not alone un 
pleasant, hut it is a fruitful source n 
disease — perbarsi the most so. Th 
dust of curtains, carpets, i«i|iers, am 
other colored substances, consisting o 
organic and coloring matter, bene 
swallowed with the food and inhaled 
causes many, a doctor's visit. Ever 
bouse should have u kitchen and wasl 
room distinct from the ilwclliug-rooinj 
The tatter should la! targe enough t 
allow of each inhabitant obtaining 10; 
cubic feet of fresh air per hour, when 
floors and windows are shut. Each 
house should hare abundance of good 

water for drinking, oooklngand wash- 
ing, including bathing: live tn six 
pints per day shoulA be allowed for 
drinking, at least 'eighteen gallons for, 
washing, and eight to ten should be 
used daily to flush the sewers. Sick 
people require more; from forty to 
fifty gallons daily. Water-closets ciin- 
eutne various quantities, ueconling to 
their construction. The nature of the 
closet aiid the method of removing the 



Oo» chroraos arel already finding 
their way through tl)e land, and thus 
tar they havogiven p 



they havogiven p rtect sattstac tion , 
only wonder exp eased being that 
could be given 
priced periodicaL 



euch pretty presents 
away with such a low 
bsrribere do I 



cd, fifteen cents additional should 



pay the coajt 

;is amount 
pack them carefull; 
roller and send them 
extra charge. 

We have carefully 
scription list of oui 
made every endeavo 
taken in mailing, e 

d"ropped e 



We 



I win 



X3- A reo cros. 
graph will iiHL.cate 

ttiat HI* 1. ] Ir- 1 ' ]' t I' i i 

i rttjULnU-tl to 



; tbeir itictun 



it fori-iairi-iffo 
-.-nt we fl i 
iu a wooden 
mail without 



Wised the tuib- 
paper arid' have 
lib prevent nlits- 
■„ We -are riot 
uid may have 
[>■ subrteriber by 
Illing to reward 
e the troubkr to 
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SPLENDID FARM 

If mi.- I,ni..lr...l i.ixl f...iv , -p-. it'll lm In i ::r -I* ■' » 
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FREEUMAK^ 

SAV1NCS t TRUST 

Tli^ S..v. n11. AlA-o-U Itrp >rt of till- (...i.i|«U.> li^ ^ 
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The Bank pays six per cent, 
interest 



nportant que 



•ions which ad 
created. The 
s inapplitabl' 



in large 
i houses of the 
eh or jails well.' the Coux system is 
itiallv unsuitable. The water system, 
here" there is a plenttful supply of 
ater, is inliuitely the licst uiul the 
leapest. A sufficient full of ground 
in nearly always be obtained. The 
nprovement of the dwelling-house 
wl the ettablishnK'nt of comfortable 
t"hns"la*'n show, " 'however, j homes, worthy of human Wings, " 



Srititilif JHttlinidl. 



Action or Plaster os Njils.- 
Though generally employed hy farnie 
as a fertilizer, the action of pla^ti 

by actual exi«riment, that plus toe is 
capable of aUorbiiip aninibnia i'mm Hio 
air, and also from decomposing animal 
and vegetable matter, holding it, in 
the form of sulphide of aminouinm. 
This, again, may be changed into «ar- 
bonate of ammonia, by atworptiort of 
carbonic acid from the air. Thew 
changes »x:cur when gypsum is brought 
in contact .with moisture and vegetable 
matter. Whatever other, puirpose it 
may serve, this must 1« regarded] as' 
the most important, as by it plants are 
inplietl with food nf the highest value. 



■ gen* 



Allboobv. — " Patience! until I 
become a butterfly, and Own I shall 
laugh a% all my enemies." This waB 
. common saying with a t 



ring with a caterpillar, 
while it waa 'yet a catcrp> llftr - At 
last the moment of ita transforma- 
tion came. On a beautiful summer's 
morning it arose out of its dark sejuil- 
,cber, dreaaed in a rich eolden attire, 
w/lliJli.l^LfcS " ail<1 «ro«g i" t*»o fltreiigtli of a new life. 
3L2«?wS thii"Yoe," aud ahe ( as slTe looke<l upon 
^ropTm^ i heraelf «^6w that I am aatisficd with 
, of tree ulcaoureo nature ! now I am safe'.' But alas, 
available for a working man. Be could she erred. A nriglt leaf could screen 
' the durk lined caterpillar from maoy. 
enemies, even from tho Bbarpaigbted 



not but think how much natter— happier, 
neeltbier, mow respectable- It wao to bo 
as he bad found Davy Miller than as he 
(Harvey) had hitherto been; ami with 
tins Uoonfbt came the recollection of the 
treatment he had received from the publl- 
can ia the morning. Be had hia tea in 
company with a number of the teachers, 
and all that he saw of them farther coo- 
Armed him In hU conviction thai Miller's 
way of life waa by lar the happier and 
wiser choice. They wero'aor solemn or 
caotinK ; they wen sensible and kindly, 
and .bowed that they could enjoy a 
hearty laugh among themselves aa well aa 
among Us) children. Altogether the day 
with his ahopraata gave 1dm attudut boil 
'or retortion, and during the drive home 
wao vary quiet and tbsYaghtrult so 

:h oo that on tieir getting down at «u 

hooao. Millet eased: -Y 
"Baa tin ' put ' boon too much fcr 

youf" .1 

" No, I thai dVidodly better for it," ha 



hunter of iruvocti. Jfowj •> a many- 
colored huttertly, she eho&e in radjant 
beauty, drew on her the eyea of • hun- 
dred pursuers, and saw only too soon 
tho impossibility of eluoine them all. 
In, vain ohe plied her new-tiom wings, 
with diligence, in vain she flew fear- 
fully from hough to bough, from flower, 
to flower. The craft of 
surprised liar rafter all, ant 
day she waa impaled upot 
oua need le of an entoruolo 
tling- glory is often the I 
destruction.— Mei&mtr. 



A BmatmroL Thoco 
wrote: fThen ia nothing 
beautiful and good, that dies and Is fur- 
gotten An mfiint, apr* M,Ir 



litltvof the state, Hilda noble 
.."ork. fori the philanthropist. These 
necessary conditions luay Is- advan- 
tageoasrv supplemented by a little com- 
fort aiid eleguuee. A little garden is a 
oivilixer of gre-.it power.— Th BuiUtr. 



rhtZthat" of a paper maker. ' le 
paper manufactory established by (he 



JjiMiibrr. Crpattmcul 

CIVEM AWAY! 

OO. C8ROMO 

toevery KfcW SUIISCIilllKR to the 
"Southern Workman." 
We have secured % large invoice o 
the eleguntpictnreentitlc.1 Kktibmm 
IIokb, which sells at retail Ht $tS0 



this fact it may be inferred 

tlmt plaster must prove highly service- 
able to moist, mossy hills, and also to 
meadows that are not loo wot The 
north sido of a hill is sometimes greatly 
benefited hy plaster, when upon a 
southern exposure it produces no per- 1 

ccptil.lc effect. It may be used with I m , we havc mlu)< . ,„ c|l 
eoufidencc on pastures and hel.ls which j wi| , 1 t)ll , .„ l |,ii„| K . nl that we can atl'..r<l 
nro strong enough, and moist enough, to 0[VE TupM AWAV ^ t | lc . friends of 
to supiairt deciduous trees. A l^ill- 1 t | lla 

side, where mtsis will grow so aa to , T| J t . 81llwr iHion price is hut $1.00 
crowd out good grasses, is, tistia ly, I Br Th> ; C | ir ,„„„ will U> worth 
prompty Unefited by plaster, »1 its ^, -fo wh „ ranll „ t a ,, m , a single 
clover ouickly following its appl ca- ^.Uar for sueb a gcssl punsvsef fti 
tion. — Jhpu/or S-itncc 3Io»lhly. jsiper will raw for itself, a hundred 

times, giving is it does, valuable 
raoit Woon.— A letter frjom •' - 
Berlin, in the ">:iberfeld Gaaot e, ' 
nprewnU IVtnee llisuiaR-k 



.'onuatinn on all subjects of general 
interest, ami devoted cpcciallt to the 
'intervstts of our Southern homes. The 
i'icturo can hardly bo told from 



OIL l'AINTIXG 

VaraiiThaE proved so succeoafnl, *ys and would adorn the walls of the rich 
the writer, that it ia imimssible to est. llooS pielurcs arc ncchsl almost 
meet the large orders which C!>me from as much as good reading. 1 be; bay 
England. This paper is made of chips i their influence for good. Everybody 
of rir— that, at least, is the chief etc- rrovts tArwi. 
ment. — Popular ixitnn- )l,MtHu. We present 

ecalBKK ; to e 



I to Et'S 
|- Old SllR 



scrilicr wbb 



HlSTS oft IIot's«-ncil.WMi — The 
groat object of sanitary legislation is to 
Secure for each, individual tho greatest 
amount of fresh air, pure water, sun- 
shine, and dryness of soil. Public san- 
itation in towns should provide tor 



■ who .will get 
The 



~ ,I.T^eneek..Lu>.rlss1|'.-r 



siij^boee Is Ibe Ci.inHj.Swlr* 

tCt'Or.N'TS TK AVSr^EBIIfii) 

e-t uf .li'iMHlt'iOs fi Hiytr.inch™ » her. keiS 
.,1 tier Hrau.li sill ml rUk or truulilv. us.l 



•-": i r™"""' 

t.i i tilde m Goi - 
nmi'iit Bo ills mid reul 
Estate Seen, itics only. . 

!':,.',:. ",v;".;:; , ::;;;y, t ',: 

Mi , i ..1 i ■■<UI"' 1 >»i' v '" IT'-'iir.-'il.t ..it- 

.Iiv^'-mu- Hir IT.' siOl ■ Alv..r.l. K-i , »r 1>. I.. 

JOHN T. liENTLEY, 

WAH.CPKAi.fiK 
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JEWILEE/. 

Watoaao. Clooho. J« wolrr. Silver, asm 



Cake, Candy, Co: fectioneiy, arid 
General Furni shing Store. 

TIIK ' 

FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 

Company, 



\w> )j<in)t- 

i, March, 



IS OPES TO ALL! 

Wo do not know how long . 
be able to aupi-ly these picl 



wTdthV'.trMte, ratvitgr", the removal cost, hut certainly for the next Utree 

of fluid and iond nSiasnon, open raontha Therefore ./., nor .W..y but 

phvecs for the circulation ofair, and «nd your uarao. at once tcy " Southern 

recreative resorts for the inhabitanta. Workman," Hampton, Vtrgmia. 
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BRANCH 



NO. lit. MAIN STREET, 

* b*mt fsfrssf. 

fix »«■ mi. iHTinrsT 

W^«.\'»rl^"Trrt.^ 

Hit) a.^Hiiitoj prtTht''!"- '■) f^f* 
fvr/.ins.fr. ../ /taT»«jM. Itramrins 



I. W. \L . i iMl' 





A Itallad of Sir Juhti Franklin. 



< nt;ii.;uiviriir picture wf tin- Ion of the 



in l liuttilt Uuiili«l ilii- oUtui HirJ..lui, 
Ami tin- Uutflutl witb iiiiu 

t „til»r i» rlwuyf Irolu »bi|> i.»*l«i 
I wrrv -..mrthiiiK U*w"' 

LU.l wl.tT.-VIT 111.' Mil Sir Julm w«w Mow 
ill.- Im if»v »■.»' "'I 1 ' 



■ Sir JtJtu. (Mr J»l«u. 'twWwo.U; 



..r (tutiitT 



I „i,all | M« my M]rtUU cUty 

r M..rj dm «mlu lor «•> 

«V|.r!iT hi l"t tr'-iiil-liiiA' ■ 
lilt, |M Mtlt, my l«*Vti MllMIt! 
■ink m* IM ili'.utflii' 1 MfHin'. ' 

■ tN U fttwM Rlowly ill . l..- k- 

»|kmi«ht|^tb« l*K Ju....- 



\V it limit - v.-r » li. l|.i«K hsad- 
irw CWWt. Sir Aba, l» *'i«l u« be 

*. '" i r ^; , i ;;i , ;;l l ;:.":; 1 l , , t ';;; , ;i;„ 11 , 1 , . 

tin- l.ini* <•< iulmi"«Utj; 



\\Y luivt- >l"l»' wli'H ,, »-- " 

1 11.- trutti I* hmod—th*- IkmH 



r nfamtsd ttw 



when starvation seemed inevitable, hi 
for the appearance of a bear who m 
most fortunately shot and secure 
Revived by this, the brave party Btrug- 



tions of bin friends, entered the BritU 
Navy as a midshipman. lie fought i 
Trafalgar, and in our own war of 1812 



If nil. K-tt . 



■ oftbi 
nil v « 



port* of North, 
itpped w th do. 



gled 
1873, 

T,grr 



ntil the last day of April, hi 



ided at New Orl« 



kin*, -Mg» 

ind steamed northward, with all on 
loard ihigood hojie of finding Open 
vater, undiscovered land, arid the long 
ought lor North" I'ole. Proving on 
h rough (Smith's Sound, they entered 
_i narrow channel, with high land on 
either wide, hitherto unexplored, and 
ii August 30th, Attained the high- 
it northern latitude 82° lof, where 
ley were met by heavy Hoating ice, 
mob drove them to the south, until 

iter day* of struggle they went into 
inter quartern on the east side of Po- 
iris liav in Thank God Harbor. At 
midnight, on SepteinbeK :i, 1H71, Capt. 

Hall lauded with a boat, and in the 



i expedition was ol 

il as tlie ice to the l 
im|iartsible, the I\Jnri.< 



i-d upon the 



arlyall her own fortun 
b received from others, 
new Arctic ex]>editi< 



unices of this voyage, and it 
glint, lK7d u|>on Iter hinneward voyage, certainly almost ineomprehenaive th 



I of the jwirty died, lu 
r general health wu.- good, a 



During this month and the following, not only 

sbi^was several times in danger of thattheii 

wreeR^ani on the night of fhel.'ithof as soon as their safety was assnred 

October, it latitude V.V 53', north, dur- they at once regained their usual vigor. 

inltfnt gale of wind and snow, -Their report to the Xayy Department 

the ship was so pressed by ice from the ha* lieen full and accurate, and opto 

southward a* to In.- finally thrown over the present date, they are the only 

iijsHi her beam ends, when ('apt. Hud- U-urers of news from the P-Jaris expo- 

dington d vidod'tbe stores and rrovi- rlition, nothing having been beard 

sions, which Tor a long time had been from that steamer since »he parted 
kept in rt idineni to he throi 
board appi the ice, w] 

andallfhe >onimanx' 



• a long time had Iteeu from that steamer since she jarteil 

w* to he thrown over- with the loaAoe on the night of ( k-- 

ice, while half the e«W toU-r 15th. A-si-tancc is to lw sent to 

mauxwereorderednver her as WWII as iK-ssible, steamers hav- 



id 

iving his wile at 
the i-oint of d«itli in England, though 
she refused to allow him to postpone 
his depurtnre.and gave him as her la^t 
irift, a silken (lag, to U; hoisted when 
h<- should reach the Polar Sea. She 
died the day after he left her, and 
shortly after his return to England in 
1827, he married again, and a year 
later wan knighted. From 1836 to 
1X-M he was governor of Van Diemeii s 
Land, which poeitidn he tilled most 



, whose fate will probably now 
seret, until, tne last great 
the cruel frozen seas to 



day shall foi 
give up their dead 



I Our Chnrches. 

There are two distinctly opposed 
theories of cWm-h architecture, in 
favor of each of which something may 
-bt; said, and which have each utU-eted 
ami do still largely arlect the building 
of churches in our country. 

TliC first pf these theories begun 
with the old Pagan tempk-s, was uour-. 
isheil by Roman fatlioliei-in, and in 



elv, that 




d, boiiM 



the Creator of J\ j 

I beauty. 

Op po se d to this i 

.anic idea that the U. 

should not bewastsdonon di-omiioiis 
j of atone and glass and gilding, but 
! that making the places when- we meet 

! together as me as possible from the 



temptations of luxury, we should sj-eiid 
ourselves altogether and entirely u^-m 



and cntirel' 
gcHnl works, woi-sliipping Our Fat he 
in simplicity and truth, 
i Now i.s it not well for all congrega- 
tions who are altont building new 
churches, or remodeling old ones, to 
stop and consider the value of thaw 
two theories, and if possible, to <lniw 

i-omm.ui-M-nJ"melli!iu*| l ; In the'tir-t 
place, it seems that Cod, who has 
made for us this wonderful world, 
must Himself love beauty, for surelv 



>d thai 
nt bui 

■s with. 



b of (lo<l and in the name of the' to convey them to ice hummock* where 
■sident of the United States, took they would U' com pa rat ively safe. In 
" n of the land he had dist ov- 1 the midst of the darkness of an Arctic 
1 then retumed'tO secure his 1 night, made terrible by the li.fvn.s, 
A'inter quartvrs and make of wind and snow, the hawsers of the 

lledge joumev north- /'< Juris [mrtcd. slie bi-oke completely 
I. On October ioth.be left the /V adrift, and in a few moments was lost 
with his timt mute, the Kwitii- to the straining sight of the party at 




ing already been procimil and fitted 
for a voyage of sMrch after the miss- 
ing vessel and her crew, and as they 
had plenty of provisions, ammunit ion, 
:h doubt of their 



needy I 

fthep, 



idctl. 



fthese the d,vd mile-, t he dim 



The Polarla. 

No romanoe has ever tieeti written 
more thrilling or more strangely im- 
probable than the rcnort received pul»- 
lishetl by the Navy l>tp»rtment ot the 
pintv k'longing to thu steamer ftJjiri* 
who' were rescued from an iectloe in 
latitude :,\^ Xorth, by the British 
TTerrss, we are sure 

that our readers will U' intereste*! in 
> P&iiiimJi of the Pblaria exped^ibn up 
dates, especially an the ac- 




successful ctlorts to reach 

f the Maris which 'under 
ithiu four miles 
them, and neglect ing all theirsigmils, 
Jdenly alteml her course, and d sap- 
tlirning south'- pearing U-hilld the shore, left the n to 
; >dtheshtpon(>L'toher24th, the awful uncertainty of their fate. 

' Very soon a heavy gah' ft" '" (he north- 
east drove the tlo'e with its burden of 
nineteen human lyings far to the 
southward, ami it Uvitmc evident that 
all j*>ssible pre|«rations must l>e njade 



Although, as h. 
before, the braver, 



rthe< 



. bapp< 



Iniiinnil.b-^-fiiiinilii]^ a ooUew, ami a 
BCljnitifio BaaOcifetiiEHl, antl in many 
wayt inipn'viiii; the cniylition ol' tho 
oloiiv, tw> that wht'n lu- wa* m-alltil 
hia 



thin! 



and jn-reifttt' 



ill the 'same night, and 
Nnveinlier 8tli, finding 



ght of i«urtor'ujg to die on 
111, fimling a grave thrw 
daya later u]a»[i the frozen ahore of an 



known land. Krom thia date, the crow ... , , . 

of the /(Aim- a|a'ilt the winter a» i»- for |«»aing the winter n|«m the 

natlal in tloae regiona. rJetcntific ex- Snow huta were huilt in whi.-li tin 

plomtiona were kept up, the couat ex- proviaiona were kept, and .Inly |«.t 

ainined for over «eventy niilcw. and the tion.Hl out t.> each individual : occa 

nnmotoiiy of the life' diverained by aionallv the Kaqumiaux «hot a laHi 

hunting aid alioxtilie, for musk oxen, and nncj during the winti r a aeaktbn 

laaira, toxeo and wolvea were plenty, renewing their fl.« k of meal , hut tow 

and the he ilth of the entire |»rty con- ai<l the laat of April, the * 
tinned iierfectlv g'H-i, the couiliurBtive 
mildneia of the cTitnate and abundance 



eductnl to less tlum a biscu 
apiece and a mouthful of penbgaja 



u ...ewanUil by 
the discovery of what they sought, 
they have at least made some steiw 
ii|sm the mysterious ja(h to the Xorth- 
ern Sea, and unless lii-tory ilenies ln-r- 
self, exjiedition will follow expedition 
until in years tnwune, the maps of our 
children "or our children'schilareii will 
show as clear a picture of these un- 
known Polar regions as to-day our 



Sir John Franklin. 

i Sir -lohn Franklin, one of the earli- 
i est and most famous Arctic explorers, 
[was the son of a resectable English 
farmer, and was intended for the cleri- 
cal profession, though very early in 
life he showed his fondness tor the sea, 
and finally overcoming all the objec- 



eover the Northwest nuswiire, and 

ting out the ihips EreLuand %n 
the' stromrest and moat completer 
ner. sailed with a picked crew of 
hundred and thirty-eight men, from 
Shcerness, on May 36, 1845, with 
orders to return to England in, 1K47. 
'He was last seen by a 
him in Ilaftin'w Bay in the summer of 
1S|.">, and ius no later tidings of him 
reached England, the anxiety of the 
public was such that in 1M4M several 
expetlitions weresei/t in senreh of him. 
Alter years of exploration and diligent 
examination of the coast, it was astvr- 
tained that in the spring of 1850 a 
party of forty white men were seen by 
the "E-^uiraaux on King Williams 
Inland, and that a few months later 
their bodies were found by the savages 
near the Great Fish Riveim From 
articles picked up by the EsmiimauJ 
it is certain that these men were a i>or- 
tion. and proliablv the last atirvivers 
of Franklins expedition, and there il 
no doubt that he had himself perished 
before that time, as there was no man 
of his age (sixty-four) among the jwrty 
seen by the Esquimaux, 
i From the time of his loss, 1m wite. 



bp.fTlerly 

love, or our strength to do other good 
works, then our cliurehes had certainly , 
letter be of pine and cobble stone, ff ; 
we are able lo^ help our neighbors.ro 
live together in |ieaeo, to make our ( 
church societies i*>wen» for good, fights 
shining in dark places, ami harliors of 
refuge, for the distressed — then when 
we want a new building wherein to 
meet with (iod, we need not Ik- afraid 
to adorn it outwardly and inwardly 
with everything that "is truly beauli- 
ful, being sure that He. having first 
iirehed our hearts and found them j 



! Wept and garnished for His coming, 
; will bhfs the building which is a visi- 
ble symbol of the invisible spirit, 

naturalist 
iiy egfl 



a hen 



; The 

hen contains. about six hundred em- 
bryo eggs, of which, in the first year, 
not more than twenty are matured ; 
the second year produces one hundred 
and twenty; the third; one hundred 
ami thirty-five; the fourth, one hun- 
dred and fourteen; and in the follow- 
ing four years the number decreases 
by twenty yearly. In the ninth y.ear 
only ten eggs can be expected, 'and 
thus it appears that, after the first four 
years, hens cease to be profitable. 




ulhern flUrliman, 



J. ».-». MARSHALL* Basins. Ma—T'- 

TerMi ONE HOLLAR 



mry W»U sua! <•«*. •*' 
**«Ui in rary othmv mi torn* in »« 

goal*. ' Mem) fcrrau «'« a/aTaS «° •« 
■AO iM in otrtralaMltJ <*<• po|>er. 




HASPTON. AUUUST, I87». 



for All. 

Next to > mansion in Heaven,;a pleasant 
home on earth is daairable. Tri lit undci 
tin- vine snd shadow of ooe'a otrn fig tm 
is cms of the prettiest picture* or liberty 
A man never feel* more'imlepentleBt ttrsri 
at the time he kU foot upon hii lint pur- 
chase of land or moves bia family Into bia 
own bouse. We nave come to believe it 
more than a privilege and almost a duty 
for every man who. boasts a wife and per- 
naps little ones, to provide for them an 
earthly residence, a tangible not 
gtvua dignity to tlie family, ftrajilri 
the man, grace to -lac woman and sta- 
bility to tbe children 

Though something more is meant in 
that good old Saaon word Aome than cot- 
tage anil linuse lot. yet theae tonn a defi- 
riib- spot around wbicb these elevsting 
home feelings can twine and nourish 
Many young people commence their first 
married life by luarding, often from a lazy 
or selfish desire to avoid the labor attcii- 
dant upon house keepiog, but we have yet 
to see such s couple who have tried two 
years of bosnling life, who had to start 
with, any force of character, win) were not 
heartily sick of their choice of existence, 
for boarding can hardly be called life. 

- u But a bouse lot costs something, and a 
house Is quite expensive, I never have 
money enough ahead to purchase " says 
one. This Is all true, perhaps ; everything 
worth having has iu cost attacbejlvWe are 
apt, however, to overestimate IhrTTrrst of 
large blessings s» comrianal with trifies. 
Just keep account of the moncyyon expend 
injone year for things you could do sritboul, 
and there la hardly a doubt but you will 
find you have expended enough to make 
the first payment on your house lot ; add 
to thla the rent you pay, or the profits in 
your bond bill and you will find enough 
to buy a lot of small diinenaiona In many 
of tbe counties in our part of the country. 
One piece of advice is needed Just here 
however; be sure that you get a clear title 
to your land, or you may invent your spare: 
cash to no purpose. The mixed state 
affairs for years past, has rendered it quite 
importan*, that purcnassra of land ahouli' 
look well to the deeds. 

Now to save tbia* spare change, 
the little sums out of your immediate reach, 
or at tbe first desire for some luxury yoi 
may expend it. You trill find the Bavin! 
Bank a good friend in tbia plan. Kvcn II 
you don't build or purchase, it is an excel 
lent plan to lay aside your extra chani 
. and provide for a rainy day. Your bahl 
book,evon if it don't show more than five 
dollara in your favor, will be one of .the 
most Intesastlng volumes in your poaW 
sion. When vm have paid for your lot 
and have a llttPlo spare, go to 
ponaible builder, examine bis plana, and 
see Ifhewlll not put you up s neat little cot- 
tage, taking a small first payment and the 
balance in such a manner as you can easily 
pay. giving him a mortgage upon tl„ 
whole. I know manv will object to tbh 
plan and say -'pay as you go," etc. Well 
debt Is s bad thing 1 admit, tut this land 
positive debt, it la aa much of so invest 
merit aa money In the bank ; it la true yoi 
may be laid aside in sickness and i 
dsy-the mortgage may be foreclosed. 

All earthly treasures sre uncertain in 
aome'degrce. When you see tbe graaiu 
wall, of so-called Or. proof buildings, wilt 
their iron shutters, melt and run down 
and tbe Insurance, though' effected in tie 
safest companies, not amount to ten per 
cent, yon may well believe that treasurer 
tbia side of Heaven are, uncertain. Bagi 
of silver buried in the garden may be 
found by thieves, bank robberies arc not 



Lilian U his lifs who would, la a few 
rears, pay for s house worth three times 
that amount if he could pay I* Inst a l l- 
It la an enterpri-iDg charity, 
when the helper sad the helped sre both 
profited; and we are glad that men with 
capital an brsjinniftg to sea where they 
do good witb their money, and still 
have it pay. a good par cant, is) safe in- 
wstment* Whole villages are bring built 
in many places in tbe North oo rinoccu- 
pied land, and we know: of oW place In 
this State where the same system is be- 
gun with good results. 1 

j TBI quality of the verdicti, which, 
during the pait few months, h»ve been 
raiaewf throughout our own and other 
countries., upon criminals charged and 
practically convicted with murder in 
the first degree, seems to pointwithout 
any doubt to gradual abolition of capi- 
' ument- There is art evident 
these cases, not only among 
la of the accused hut as well 
among the general public, to; give all 
jnasible weight to extenuating circum- 
stances, »nd to carry this leniency _ to 
almost a ridiculous extent, by getting 
up extravagant theories of physical 
diseases, inaanity, sudden and uncon- 
trollable paroxysms of passion, etc. 
whiqb are usually unreasonable and 
tend to weaken the hand of juetice. 

.jiitsl punishment is still to exist 
among us, there are surely n 
which deserve it more than 
those recently committed in our largo 
cities; and if the offenders in these 
cases are fo be let off on any plea what 
e*er, then the doom of the scaffold is 
a term only in name, a bugbear to be 
used only as a threat, and had best be 
renounced entirely as soon as possible. 
The deslntbility of its abolition is, of 
course still open to discussion, but it 
certainly seems that it would be wiser 
for our laws to lie in earnest about 
such a matter, and for us to confess at 
once either that a life for a life is the 
foundation of our criminal legislation, 
or that such a creed is a thing of tbo 
|atat and is to lie buried with other 
relics of barbarism. 



feared will largely affect the prioea of pbua in the faU with a .pad. will easas 
earn their bread by that ewej^ thau I _ ^> inches |c_ baried la 



brow.Tn'aome of'the Sr^hern'Btatel | ^^(^^TttT 
s drill in H» spring 



spring, every piece will 



5t ™ r | Th«Koo*srj*rrysad<rarrantar*rrowB by to. Ordinary cards ess. I 



rilectsd oar esw|neraris 
farbttehed is the county where deUveref 
sot ova. •: 



.. rain has fallen si one early . „ 

and the oonaequenoe is that vetretabies — b . ■ -i.,. 
are air entire failure, berriea and other The gooasbr 
small fruits have dried up on the 
bushes, grass is burnt to tinder, while 
trees are rx-girmhigto shed their leaves, _ 

and the utter fruits, apples, pears, is Just even with the surisce, ssd covering 
plums, etc, are dropping from the them with litter to prevent freettaf. \ 
(.ranches before ripening, from; sheer J Quince mat grape shoots may Jbejooted 
lack of the nourishment SUmOr]* *«. ^.4>j~ .^ ^' , " ,M l Wfr 
obtai M.sl fmrn the J soil. Fortunately, treated by Isyerarg. that is, covering with 
ootAinea trom tne sou. r onuaareiy, „ Mil -, n « zro w na state, leaving the 
great heat, do not prevail, and in the ^o la^erTg^ vine, the 

am tbe season IS a healthy one. (m ^ pinched oaf what four or 

But without desiring a repretatiovi I . cm 

for croaking, we cannot help 
gin our readers' that during * 
parative abundance of aumm 
time to provide for the comit 
nose of winter. In householi 
are cheap ways of drying and 
' the common fruits and ve- 



ry nestsae on each exchange n 
I Festal cards uacsiled for a 



10 Ordinary cards ess - be iraseaucted 

"a 



thereof. At other < 



much to be recorarrjwndftd, 
they supply ft whfde-ooie 
variety of foibd, ftud enable lam i lie* to 
live comfortably and economically 
when other aouroea of luppty fail and 
desire to attract the attention of all 
_. _o are called upon to provide for 
the wants of others to the fact that 
next winter h- likely to be, io some 
respects at least, a hard one, and that 
August is the time wherein to pre- 
pare for December. 

Fnit CmUare.-'' 

One of the most neglected branches of 
Farm Usitageaieiit, it tlie production of s 
succession of fruits, as a means of health, 
pleasure and economy. UrapeS, peacbeti, 
plums and berries, are too commonly 
regarded as luxuries, and are taught as 
Hparinglyfas possible. The farmer's, wife 
uses enough of them to flavor her sugars, 
and in the winter season kee[ " 
extraordinary occasions. "The 
■elf is satisfied with a few peach or apple 
trees, u<»{ knowing or caring to know, that 
from May to December, there in n« a day 
when ripe fruit cannot' be produced in the 
o|H'n* air, and that uncooked winter grapes, 
pears, ane) apples, may be mad 
nlete the circle until strawbei 



is the tmould be left above ground and 
canti- » floe plant by fall. 

there | All of tbe above kinds of fruiting plants 
are readily induced to form their own roots, 
by such methods as I have deacribed. 
But in growiag tree fruits it becomes nec- 
essary to supply roots artificially upon 
which the b*la may be placed. Theae 
artUbttal roots are produced by sowing 
seed from fruit* of the same natural fam- 
ily. Tbe seed of any wild plum is good 
ougb to furnish roots for tbe buds of 
e choicest green gage tree. 
The seeds of the cherry and plum should 
•ver be allowed to become dry. When 
taken from the fruit they should be kept 
in moist sand and sown in early spring in 
tlie open ground. After growing one 
' apian ted Into nursery 

be^rust^wtth the 
bud taken from a tree of the required 
kind. 

Apple and pear seeds may be allowed 

to become dry. required to be kept 
moist for seme time before sowing. The 
young seedlings may be budded like the 

i.l iy~are cveltlonWraiMi^te.i, being 
large enough the first summer to recejve 



. of real and general uupor- 
the country ha* been the issue 
ftsrl-U Canis by the United States 
r.rM-ofli.-.-. a measure which goes a 
long way toward facilitating that cheap 
postal communication that in this coun- 
try is so especially desirable. These 
cards are simply printed slips costing 
one cent! each, ujion which is HMOh for 
the address, the signature, and a mes- 
of the length of an ordinary note, 
^there are, of course, numberless 
communications which can be sent 
tHs way at a saving of two cents per 
card, without risk to the correspond- 
ents or temptation to \ the post-offi. " 
officials. \ , 

The system was first iAtroduced three 
years alro- in Germauyl and the ini- 
ineiisc circulation of tU cards during 
the Franco-German war Votioe'eatab- 
lished their usefulness. A couple of 
years since, Kngland followed tlie ex- 
ample of her German neighbors, and 
in t birr country our legislators have 
now at last waited up to a sease of tbe 
ii!il>ortatice of the innovation, and 
have lately issued for the use of tbe, 
public, twenty-two millions of these; 
convenient cards. A demand has im- 
mediately been cwftted for an many 
more, and though they are, not yet 
ready to be supplied to .the market, 
they are in course of preparation, and 
there is no doubt wiU speediW take the 
. large number of indorsed 




the little fol 
the health of old and youn; 
urtby fact that each fruit 
most attractive and most wholesome, 
the tinuvof year when it ripens. And 
where ripe fruit-* are used as daily food 
their value is well established by ; roe " ' 
testimony, especially in sections wher 
lariai fevers prevail. Considerations of 
economy also favo 



year they i 



Drop 

two cents for each half ounce or fraction 
nfficf*. one cent for esejr 

for each twri 

snd reeTsvines 

for each two 



e or fraction thereof . 



the following schedule of rules and metirxis 
be given to the press and to all principals 
of schools, superintendents of places of > 
public resort, railroad depots, ferries, ho- 
lds and public inj&tutioea, snd to the mas- 
ships and steamboats and the con- 

J of pasaenger trains' rirongbout 

this Continent, believing, ss we do, that 
by the timely and continued application of 
• we measures, the prevalence of cholera, 
>y be prevented. But let the fact be rc- 
nbered that there can be no substitutes 
for thoroogU clesnsing and fresh air. . 
sours Aao HBTllons or niaiirrscnoir. 
For Prtma. Water Closets, Drains ani 
Seiners— Eight or ten pounds of sulphate 



of iron (copperas) dissolved in Ave r 
gallons of water, witb half a pint of c 



po^cardsUtot 
« Mid provide 
„hthem^kst« 

oLfJSSFii "writte^ |W ^smeSef ink. 

therefore, be asU fororden, invi- 
■ Bowledgment*, 
ij«m mul w>cial 



free use of fruit as 
:heaper food than ttour or meat. Tt 
amount of ground required to produce 
barrel of flour is sufficient for ten apple- 
trees, A barrel of pork costs eight to ten 
times a* much ss a barrel of apples, and 
furnishes only about six times as much solid 
food. 

Of the 'two prominent reasons for the 
neglect of fruit culture, one is that it does 
not succeed without trouble. To this. I 
can only say, that csre and pains sre the 
prices of everything worth having. Suc- 
cess in Wheat growing or stock raising re- 
quires attention. All other branches of- 
farming are open to this objection. But 
•ay nothing of the ready cash market 
for fruit, no one would deliberately uitirm 
that health, pleasure and cheapness ofliv- 
Ing were not worth 



Though cetnpctilion has made 
prices exceedingly low, they are sua too 
high for a young tanner who is tn debt, 
and harassed for want of working capital. 
The ten dollam apiece by which a com 
pany of neighbors might obtain a variety 




altogether too plenty for out 
comfort ; with all property yon must Uki 
your risk, and thla plan seem- to us i 
•saay. 

Agala we beHsre it encourages habiUof 
•cooomy and thrift There la many 



We published in our last numlier a 
t of rules for tbe care of little chil- 
dren during tbe summer heats, wbicb 
we hoj* were jOncn-Hjr n** 1 ttnd P*»° 
to heart, iiiaarauchfas they were pre- 
pared, as we mentidbed at the time, by 
the first authorities, aod could be 
safely accepted a* guide* in all onliuary 
caaee. |A very large proportion of tbe 
children who die ttuder five years old, 
die from the carelessness and ignorance 
of their parenta, and this great and 
shocking loss is directly preventibtu 
if thoae who have charge of ' these 
precious little live* will only* infonn 
themselves as to tbe simple laws of 
nature, and then act cooacientiously 
in accordance with them. Summer is 
esnecially. a trying season for young 
ehiMreb, and of course the difficulty 
of taking care of them it increased 
during that time; but in any unusu- 
ally healthy climate there it no reason 
for any large increase in the death rate 
among children. They matt be fed 
regularly and carefully and not allowed 
to expose themselves to the heat of the 
nun, while, aa we oonatantly reiterate, 
" cleanliness " is the foundation of all 
healthy life. Any community where 
there tp a dwproportioDate death rate 
among the children, ought to oonaider 
itwtelf disgraced, for there is always abrue 
controllable cause ; and when weneg- 
lect.our children we surely need to be 
reminded Who said, " Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these 
ye Sid unto Me." 

Tin Bxtretnity of the drought is be- 
ginning to make itself sensibly felt in 
many parts. 0/ tbe Union, and it it 



sufficient for their families, seem more than 

Sr%^.r«e f ^K."g 
under lii« own fruit trees. But like most 
other difficulties, this would have vanished 
if resolutely met A few nurseryman's 
secrets easily obtained, and an expense of 
almost nothing hut time, would have ena- 
bled the farmer to have bad every variety 
for which his climate was suited. 

Those who attempt to meet this diffi. 
cutty of purchasing, by raising their own 



One of these is, that seeds of fine 
seldom produce the same k'hal. Thi 
no certainty whether the stones of culti- 
vated [leaches or plums or tlie seeds of 
valuable apples, grapes or berries will pro- 
duce late or early, sweet or sour, good or 
bad fruit. 

But .hen- U another system of propaga- 
tion which removes this uncertainty, and 
is applicable to all kinds of fruit. It is, 
that every bud or eye contains within it 
the beginning of a tree or plant like the 
parent. Thus on aahontof a harvest apple- 
tree, are from ten to twelve buds, each of 
which, if artificially furnished witb roots, 
will produce a harvest apple-tree. 



of choice varieties, lie depends upon tbe 
seed only In a very few exceptional caftes. 

/The various ways in which buds are 
furolibed with roots in tbe noraery are 
too numerous for the limits of this essay. 
I will therefore give only* one or two sim- 
ple methods of propagation for each va- 
riety. 

Of the berries, the strawberry is rapidly 
multiplied by planting in rich moist 
ground, training, the runners as tar apart 
as posaible, and covering them slightly to 
prevent the wind trom blowing them 
about Of tbe raspberry, there are two 
families. Tbe black cap kinds are in- 
creased by bending the tips of the canca to 
the ground. On die end of each cane is a 
bud which sends out roots below and a 
shoot above. 

The other kinds of raspberries, and all 
kinds of black berries grow from eyes upon 
the roots. Cutting circles around * v - 



The operation ofbudding is, as you see, 
applicable to all the common kinds of tree 
fruits. It is much more certain than 
grafting in its results, especially when ap- 
plied to soft wooded trees, such as tbe 
peach and cherry. It isalso more rapidly 
performed, does not ruin the stock in case 
of failure, and requires no tools excepting 
a sharp knife with a round point. The 
principle* upon which its success depends 
areas follows: 

Most fruit trees increase in thickness b; 
additio.w to the} outside of the sap-wood 
These additions appear at first no thicker 
than water, and are called asp. This fluid 
lias previously gone up through the sap- 
wood to the leaves. Then it comes flow- 
ing down the tree jest inside the bark. 
Aa it descends, a part of it sticks to the 
surface of the wood, becomes stiff, and fi- 
iLaily, harden* into sap-wood itaelf Every 
year a ring Is In this way added to the 
thickness of tbe tree. . 

Tbe uuraaryman has found that if he 
slip* in a young bud between the bark and 
the wood, while this stream is flowing 
downward, that the sap sticks to the bud 
as well aa,to the tree, and when hardened, 
forms a bridge of wood by which t lie upward 
rent ot sap from the roots, pe>aaes into the 
bud sad nourishes it. When the bridge 
ia completed snd before tbe nex,t year's 
growth commences, the nurseryman cut* 
off the oltl top, and tbe sap all goes by the 
new road into the bud. forcing it into a 
rigorous shoot. The first "condition of 
success in l.udding iMhat the bark shall 
peel freely, when cut by tbe knife. This* 
occurs whenever tbe tree is in active 

The second condition is a well ripened 
bud lor insertion. Immature buds become 
drv too quickly, and before the sap can 
em to the stock. 

third condition is exclusion of 
This is accomplished by a tight 
Mas bark or lamp wick, 
should be done before the 
„ opens. The stock is cut off and 
nUtJT Into the cleft is set a short twig of 
the desired kind. Tlie twig must he sharp- 
ened to fit tbe cleft, and placed so that" its 
inner bark touches the inner bark of the 
stock. The operation is completed by 
covering the point of union with grafting 
wax to keep out tbe air. 

With few exceptions, budding or graft- 
ing must be performed upon a seedling of 
tbe same kind of fruit as is desired. 
This' is especially true of the apple and 
cherry. Some varieties, of the pear unl]te 
well with the quince, and peaches 
grow for a while 00 tbe plum 1 but gener- 
ally the largest and most reliable trees 
of all kinds are grown bv using similar 
stock*. It makes no imptfrtant difference 
however, whether the natural fnnl of theae 
atoeks be sweet or sour, large <V small, late 
early. Tbe tree above tbe Mid or graft 
bean its own character in leaves, color of 
bark, manner of growth, and In fruit, with- 
ard to the kind of artificial 
root with which the nurseryman has pro- 
vided it- A little experience in the use of 
these methods will therefore enable any 
one to make the seed of any crab apple, 
sour cherry, or choke pear, to produce 
whatever fine variety be can secure a twig 
from. Every farmer ma* that become bis 
own nurseryman, and though he will have 
to wait much longer for ins fruit, he will 
value It more highly when It 00m ss, and 
in the aaofteeary study of the habits of bis 
-'*! have added a very 
the routine of his 




All cards iHlTerent from (hose hen 
scrilied, bearing eniUwaett or printed j 

h, snd purporting to be I'ni' 
postal cards, are covnttrfrit; and 
larturer of such cards, <i 



six ; 



carbolic acid added. to the solu 
briskly stirred, makes the cheapest and | 
best disinfecting fluid for common use. It I 
can be procured tn every town and by any 
family, and if the carbolic acid Is not at I 
hand the solution of copperas may be used 
without it I . 

To prevent priviea and water clonew 
from becoming infected or otfenaive, pour 
a pint of this strong- solution into every 
water closet, pan or r privy seat, once or" 
twice a day. 

To disinfect manses of filth, privy vaults^ 
wers and drains, gradually ponr in this 
solution until it reaches and disinfects all 
the foul material. 

For tbe chamber vessels used by the aick 




PtMtmasten will n< 
inces, l.e permitted 
ayfttal earns that marl* ini-lir.-tteii. -i-m,-. 
i, ; ::..uu*. ( .r.ii)i.-r«i W TtntUred unfit torus* 
' ids of private hoIiU*r~ 
awiiiamoNs 



Individuals desiring \ 
purchase them of a pm " 
can tlwv obtain them 1 
to tbe Dep. 



carbolic scid, and for diaiofecting exten- 
sive masses or surfaces of putrescent ma- 
terials, and for drains, sewers and ditches. | 
this disinfecting fluid may be used, br tbe ' 
-'dead oil** (-heavy oil") of coal tar, or 
coal tar ttself;Vcoal tar pay be used as a 
paint upon the walls of cellars, stables and 
open drains. . ] 

Other dina/ectanU, such as thesolutions 
of sesquichloride of iron or chloride of 
zinc, are effectual in privies and drains and 
upon foul surfaces and offensive materials. 

Quicklime is useful aa an absorbent and 
drver upon foul walls and in damp places, 
and whitewashing witb it should be prac- 
tised in common tenements, f.u-iurni. '.b.-i*u- 
menta, closets and gsrreta. 

To disinfect the clothing or bedding de- 
filed in any manner by excremental miit- 
tern from the sick, throw them into a'soli--^ 
tioii made asjollows: One t>ound uf huI-' 
phate of zinc to six or eight gallon-, of 
water, to which add two or three ounces 
of pure snd stroog carbolic acid-p~sucb arti- 
cles to renuiin therein atjeast half an hour-, 
then immediately place them in boiling wa- 
d continue boiling. If tbe- acid is' 
lutnd. then use the solution of zinc 
er. The same disinfecting solution 
Dent for bedpans ami chamber ves- 
id for soiled floors and defiled sur- 

Apartments, liedding and upholMerr 
that have been used by the aick witb cholera 

dtarriura should be thoroughlv cleansed 
and disinfected. - 



Judge Humphreys lis 



lidered by tlaa Supreme Coast i 



Crime Coast 01 the Di* 
m. If then afnrmed. 
the Treasury Department, it is assert.^.]. 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the Cl ited 
Btatas. 



usual work. 



Preventht-H. 



Health Association.— What Should 
BB Don I TO •PRBVEJwT the Spa bap 
tub Disease. 
In view of the appearance and progress 
of cholera in the South, and its l>y 

improbable advance Into other part* 



1. That tfaoroogb dcanliness, domestic 
d civic, and an.abundantsupply of pure 
iter are esaential means of preventing 

cholera in any household when the disease 

2. That general cleansing, scavenging 
d disinfection should be attended to ia 

every city and town before cholera makes 
arance; and that wherever it does 
that bouse and the exiposed prem- 
<uld be kept opnatantly disinfected 
That, wlmteverdifferencesof opinio* 
there may be respecting. ' 



of the country, the American Public Health 
Association nave prepared a circular con- 
cerning the means of combating the dread 
destroyer, and have issued it for pub iea- 
tion. The following are the principal points 
in this timely and useful document 



1. Neglected privies. 

4. Filth -sodden grounds. 

5. Foul cellars and filthy or ha. 
surroundings of dwelling-. 

4. Foul and olsrtnicted. house- dn 
Decaying and putrescent 



«. L'aveadlated. damp and uncleaned dwell- 
ings and apartments. 

These localizing causes of cholera should 
be promptly and very thoroughly removed 
" e a case of the disease apwara in the 
or district, and if any sources of pu- 



propet 

Thorough scavenging and surface drain- 
age, with the application at the same time 
of quicklime and coal Ur or crude carbolic 



iw — Woes lata Effect 
July 1st. f 

I. Franking privilege abolished. 

I Port mrist.rs»u piil ie<l with oroci»l Mara-ps, 

8. Official stamps rout sot be aaed vzcept 
for official business. 

4. Sump of oae dtoartoieot csjAnot b* used 
for correspondence of another. 

3. No matter can pasa through the malls 



Of quicklime ami coal Ur or cru.ie oarooni 
acid ; whitewashing with fresh quicklime 
the cleansing and thorough drying sad 
ventilation of cellars, besetneuts, cham- 
bers and cloaeta ; and daily care to cleanse, 
giant, ventilate aad purify tbe soon** of 
oallesasnt about all inhabit " 
will afford a most complete 
suitable care ia taken of pen 
The security of pereoaal fa. 
pure drinking water, fresh and sul 
food, Uaapsiani 1 am* " 
bathing of the body. 

nituiracTioii as 

The principles relating tg 
a meaaa of deatroying thel 
infectious cause of cholera 

may be so expl 




a of dill 



j. In. tin 



of thorough cleanliness and 
tiou is to be kept in mind, and that, 
-ords of the Chief Medical Officer 
of Qrvat Britian, '* It: appears to be cbaiv 
acleristic of cholera, not only of tbe dta- 
ease in its developed and alarming form, 
but equally of the»digl.tetit diarrhiea which 
ibis epidemic eanl^naluiv, that all matters 



ticnt's power of inacctiog other persons 
represented almost or quite exclusively by 
those discharges; that they are compara- 
•ly non-infective at the moment they sre 
.-barged, but afterwanl* when undergo- 
og decomposition, acquire their maximum 
infective power; and that If they be oast 
away without previous disinfection, they 
impart thejr own infective quality to the 
excremental matters with which they min- 
gle in 8UI1. sodden earth, or in depositories 
and conduits of filth, and to tbe effluvia 
which those excremental matters evolve 
that if the infective mak-rial. by leakage 
or soakage from drains or cesspools ot , 
otherwise, gf ts access, even in the smallest j 
quantity, directly or through porous aoOV 
■ils or other sources of drinking 
. It can infect, Int tbe most dangerous 
manner, very targe volumes of the water; 
that tbe infective influence of the cholera- 
tic discharges attaches to whatever bed- 
ding, clothing and like tilings have been 
imbued with them, and renders these things, 
tf not disinfected, capable of spreading 
the disease." 

4. Cleansing and purity, skillful disin- 
fection, temperate habits, and wholesome 
diet, with pure water and fresh air, are the 
trusted and sure tneaaa or health aad se- 
curity in all places and for all classes of 
people when exposed to the causes ef 
Cholera. The watchword against that de- 
structive enemy should be^Kctawve the 



Cholera, and wherever it appears let iu 
germs be quickly stamped out by power- 



I > roan atioh ' received at Washington 
indicates a bad state of affair* in Ala- 
bama. A Washington special says that 
in some parte of tbe State the cholera is 
raging at a tearful rate, the towns are be- 
|«g depopulated, the residents of which 
are leaving to escape the terrible seourgev 
and it Is reported that in a place, coota!*- 
ing about one thousand in habitants,! 
have occurred to the extent of twenty- 
day. 




'utilntt them into rl.-an jrarmenti.. and whit. 
Thh. I- what mother* an- doing to-night. 
S|.vlng »«t holm In 11..- liitle worn liiwi. 
Urlug Iff *>'"-" <"•< M *<>rn through lb. 
I>n>king o'er 
« bo but * I: 

That U what mother- ar<- doing to night. 

Calling um ttnl* <mw* ill 'mad herrhair. 

'lMirlnj6llii-iiill-|.f..rtl.i]i..ir- ( fi.-v..r.ii - 
'-■lltiin tlo in T-I.-ri. ^ ..f .I. -iih i.f ..Id. 

..gather the land- to II 

hey li-o-n wiib childM 




laeti.l it t<> our Western friend-, and ! 
the re.i|*. will la- widely* |.nl.li-li.-. 

when no ehobra i* limit iniitcl, it is i 

ti nt reuu-.lv f»r ordinary summer complaint. 
Xeu York JourtMl of CemmtrU, 
, We would Ml mill to tUi rvr,. 



Ar.wK.rfr.,l mi ,«-r the -Iw of vot.r Hi.- 
ger ni.il dropped mi^m.-iit or vcgctahh * whin 
tir.i l--oiin.ii.". to cook, will aid wreath in kill 
iug tlu- 'aU»h-asant odor arising therefrom. 



i-iilj ..r 
who matt* 

imbgry. howling thieve* and lake- the /east all 

ta fffi bjii H i mim$ >!«• !•> ritr nrn tfiiiii. 

Ilujndr.-dsof the gnat' sk.-U ti.n-, many of them 
ti** feet-long Mid thru- fret broad .trrw tin- 
MsMTalnftg tl*ir mum-. It i- well for tike 
irtle. therefore, ami for til.' aldermen win. have 
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in uooog Um brtt of our Bgllcttltat|i) 
fxe!i;intrtH wbi. li w.- w ;i |vv.i\ t<> 
briii- 10 tin* nutitv of South'*.-; n w.-rk- 
im*n. W« ciw tln-m fmimiit rainalJi- 
uxtnu. 1 !-" from it in our a^rk-ull inil i-ul- 
uran. Tlit- la-t number is full « f inU-r- 
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Of the toiiiiiliawk for tin 
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f TllE Maryviixe .Monitor, iijiortfiv Uttifl 

shwt edttaj m ikt \»t>-r**i* of Ukff 

Fr.rilwn, Kitu'tili'i'i ami li- U-ji-m," 
by YanlK-y Warm-r well known anions 
our rt-aib-n. a« a Mead of tin; i it^rt-sU 



x>l Battel 



M»n- .iiwrt lb.- lull.Hiu wbollv ...it of it- amirm- or 
drive it buck to tin- I nit.-I Suitw. Affun-t 
thtM there would I*- no remit ly, Mic|d to 
mounting to tin- nojx-r .th. r. Tttf main eoe» 
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.... tin !..-< "^'"^"j^J"" 1 ,„ „„ ,[ lir ,. r ,.,i ,,, rilll „i„ » | ollf( lime Wft on acrount of ill health, and make him will I* granted hj (In Manager t. 



" ViiluntM-r uiltficnt Ik-Miring ad mission mmy rion, in^the mini" of l'rofwwor Henn- 
re Xnu.i.. :i|i|.ly by letter lo .-itli.-r of the ^humip-m. o'r whether thu- l^lldfin cm ' 



ivlum ncare-t th.-ir j.lace of ficicnt length of lime, and this .|Ue*ii»n. In 
Mank application* will nyn, can ..nlv U- deiennin.-.l bv exia-riment 

oi.l. i! d.ih -(luiJiti.-.l. bene.- hi- adviee lo 1'rof. — .r W i- to ,,l:,k.- 

ttlBttaad him. If the trial trip owr terra Jtrma. The professor i- de 

mt-d.M.r relief tennim-d. howi-. er, to i.n.-inj.t lb .m \ .<\ ay. 

to whom the i and hopes to accomplish il in seventy hour.. 



which we clip the following mUrcsUna 
paragraph. Our inMligent rea'trx will 
no doiil.t U- d.-lu-litol t„ 1,,-ar it : " K i 



— Mai kekahi .* • 





it* wltM In bsnlln|< |.'lnl by jsilnt J» 

Alii In a* "'•<>» !»*»! H«l «»!»« «• 

!ik n|thlrsi l.nirh, - 
if the mart 1 bk rikft run- 

rtV'T'H nnnitk, - . 
It J mi thr nick* tfcr 

i*»«nt rlsU-b. i 

Urt I* the ten.|irsl endr.1. tin- Mil*) 



ipire waa for » dreary while j "I Wll Trf.' 

lutenant. Yet, hcwdid he •n Mt f, %t 

M tbe,Hociety of Art*, ft 



sier it allt He bore 
ChrirtUn eoWlar. After 
tbe Lord, lie pUoad 
Hod uppermoet, end 
enounce that for any- 
eouldname. Here are 



I pore, simple laborer, and ia entitled to . — 
. : what hefMtaormakea.' Tbe mao who : row from other 
i, known | ^i^, ^, a hoe one day, and work, chooee 
t la > : . -..v. ,i.„ mt) il«v Ain twice as thotua 



— 7. !° ' the remit of paat labor. He, to 
l nm w . """"X humbler artwan. for imrroveniento in Uuore ' r ^ entitled to 

•onl^Wooldtbattbeynvight we4 ,j „- or i„ the niantiW'~»'h"»- 1 •= ' ■ 
reader op to emulate hi. in- I ^ baa, 




time carry . forcible cxprca- 

an .ion. The word-painter must ho very 
. ... vhe careful tha* hi. wdrk be hot u» highly 
JjST Ta inan who worUa week .^Mlored, for ty the use nf highniounJ. 



dollar for »uch a gpod p *poae? The 
paper will pay for Heel a hundred 
times, giving as it does, valuable in- 
formation on all subject i of general 
interest, and devoted e»p anally to the 
interests of our Southern uoiues. The 
Picture cau liardly be t>kl from a" 



Awl die wiirlil will ... 
' while firs sito-th" 
Uul thesauri 



.rkUoa 
i.wlfily, byib 



one of his lettsaj, "wh« » 
-Jli by 
plainly 



SfirBii'iltis liiuil i« ink! sir. slnw MWTllIK ililfll 

will, .Wlgbt. 
hI llw nss-l.iut. Ioiwd ibelr Pi" 1 "- 'he 

aTMuM Ouwi-r.. ..Urn sad •loll,' 
M nut in •» »< "arfh «•*' «ji 

rriniwai aint while. 

•n Tin... Hnlri. «f Hesoij. wlillr 
' 'lUrk. 



Isd lbs rail. , 

tbr sky lltiT >n e. inj « 
.1 . n ,.i jl.i,.i ( sbtli-.mlrt» 

L-S . rsjWlil-iilli ■ ■■ vl 



S!,..l 

When- Ml Time. Hrsrrni 
i s-nrbl s..-iu» s|..b.l wilh • 
Anil darker far tluiu Thy Ir 

Thai lEis.' Oit™'kV iW so«l-»» r.iil, 1» 
•.nli..»l»5 
net RiiHr «*srl*< wmSK <rluni|>tu« SM 



sh.|*-- .if uiJinMi 
r nights »wl ibv*. 



„...■ hirf. 
I. ...rkliv , 



III lis Will. '.I 

Ami inn.H,n.. , f iitl ... .t.i.riiy.- 

simi* i^rib's wars. 
Ami in lb-' iH 'irfS .,f tb> . r--.i if 

,„,..„. I lisllirlrs. 111 . 

I lbs rl.mil TwM wolii-s). biililm. jwl IW 

ln»»ll.' Ktsril "I Brsiw, liillm" l-'si r . 
H...I- 

Al ls.| -nnil will sr.ll.-r ibr -s|.ws. .ml • 
thing's istia.11 Is- rlr.r. 

„,! , ril sli.ll rsili.h s...y llkr s Ollsl I.J Hi 



| says he 

not aware: of 
any! 6)3 " and others used to 
U-fl mo that it was believeil at the Horse 
Guards ami in other quarters, that I 
professed to fear God as well as to honor 
the Queta, and that Lord Hill. and 
others had made up their minds that a 
man could not be a! once a saint and a 
soldier. Now, I dimj say such great 
authorities must 1st right, notwith- 
standing the example of tVilonel Gar- 
diner wid Cromwell and (lustavns 
Adolphus; hilt if so, all I can say is 
thatthejrWfof red rihlion was very 
ill U sl.iwu.1 Ul»>n me. for I humb y 
trust that in that great matter I should 
elmiigu my opinions and practice 

ugbltrai ■ 



and would adorn, the wal « of the rich-.: 
est. Good picture* are i ceded almost 
as much as good reading Tliey have 

aiuniH.. imsm i*u„s.. - — .IfMskilledmenwltn nimseu, anu mej , may iineuu w give is/ su^ s.jv.— - ^ . f., P ^rs.1 Fverrljodv 

tie fellow named William; Roasv not ! £J «' ^ t(ie <)f hi, l,„t, and the Image U blurred. Tliesim- their influence tor good tverylrou) 

twelve year, of age, ««*f»"gt»2,- jtstspaiid 'hair tc41>rn.«<>a.-c«* r . ' pkM <=t^ .|A.b> th. -W Iful ar- olie „, m 

ation, audi a jurt eiviliaation : a system tist make the most life- ike picture, a-d W « : preseu^ : oik 
....i..i.«;il,i n iiwfsvsri. tVu> . Mit.Lsrt words, indlclouslv diosen, schtber , 10 



in, n. ... .......... 'gets, llie nan wnn whim. .w. ... isiiuiwi, iy «... — ---o ----- 

"""jrlTs ; nets, lace, etc. -, ; - makes ten such hoes, then joins nine >jng, ambiguous words, the strength ne 

Isitnieask.mygoodrriend, |,)j ore than a half century ago, a lit- ; |~a aVcilled menwith himself, audthey, may intend to give to the picturc is 
led William! Boss,' not I . 33 fci.1, the nroduct of his l,»t.and the image is blurred. Thesim- 



nis mother about an exhibition ofpamt- 
tings all the Society's room. William 
was vent fond of ^intingsi, and could 
himsalt draw and color with remarka- 
Ihle skill.. I .< i .. .. 

"Ix»k you, "William," said his 
mother, " I saw some paintings in the 
exhibition, which did notjsei 
halfasgiiodassomoofyodri 

"He you really think —.mother! 
asked bo- 



as the .- 
who CtK 



lined garters and eoronets 
il of aisxtaey." Hie man 
write and act thus was 



ulr.u.lv n hero, even if no other ile.il 
hod been lasrfonneil by him. Vet see 
I,..* i.i the end God reVcaled lii.great- 
iK«s,nnd how his name will !«• reniem- 

I, , ml blessed long alter tins* of the 

pnpisMswho bail •nilbbed bint and the 
ninnies Uho had punduueil over him 
are ImrifHl in deserved oblivion. 

Are we iwjared, each in his own 
i.|.|icrc,ti>ucto!i these principles? Sler- 
eUnt, wilt thou lie true to thy God, 
i vei) though it should rain gold around 
thee, loseilncc thee from tlu- li.h-lity": 
Isvislator, wilt thou, as in the sight of 
God, he true to thy i-ountry. though 
libe-al brgess should be offered thee 

1 : to Min thee from thine integrity! 

"H«Wa«e>^,y*tlbJ»»akftll." Judge, wilt thou administer justice 

Kiot Toltual.;. gra.lu.to .of the *i.h H^\ t ^ST£S^i^ 
Il»u,|JonInstituta,iiithe.lasa.rfl»71,|(fh>)n sltllt thyself he judged at last 




| died 'in lloslou, MassaehiiHetts, July 
Klh. of Typhoid lover, at tpe age of !!• 
yean., lie had bean serving lis ojwk 

■ i that city sin.-e his gra.liialion. Aiel 
OebfliieCllliportanf Irssnns winch Ife 
et S|sali.ll. to us is that 

1. I. ssi.1 that in ail a world of 



.iltjiougli the 
Wlntnyimin 
lHvhrlhe|siwerful 



^gniticent tortun 
diatc reoeh if thou 
Work 



oil 1'ainti::g 



which sects to bold within itself every . the simplest wonh), jndu 
possible safegaurd against misuse, and ' arc ycolors that mt 
tone full of the seeds of all good results, iag a true picton 
The man who, having made such a hoe, i /,,.'../. 
lets it t» another leas skilled man to — ..— - — - — — - 
dig clam., reeeivitig an e«|uivalent for 
' ipitalist. Sueh a system 



I'scatBiiB ; to every old si bscriWr who 
s ; to every one wl o will get us 



new subscriber. 

No 0!tB 13 LEFT OUT I THE CHASTE 
IS OPES TO ALL! . 

. We do not know how long we shall 
lie able to supply these p efures free of 



thou | 
SwSS, 



uh the 
bid. th. 



i.hiiig 
iminU 
r Hattei 



ieh thy 



ithat.h 
,.l it. h 



.,,.,.,.Ugll 1 

,1,1 make a living, lint Bio^UpuhArity.anupwiiionniayap. 
1> thai the husin.™ .-.„„- rsiir to U- the reward of thy tltuoacrv- 
suHcritig I'romehi-ats: | n g'! Ar.-iiiittliii»'the.|iiestionswhieh 
that -trirl npriihtii.-s We have to lave every dav? And. a. 
high pri.v in the mar j fhv De*' ; » t 1 "" laying the kingtloni. 
....... „f tlx. mntiden. .' ot'"Hie world lit our feet, on the old eon- 

•rt:y h.-enuld .l^.jljtiOti thntw.isluillworstit!h;:n,wluit 



no flatterer, and he said,.'* I have 
mind to ask permission to bang one 

two of my paintings on the walls at the . r™ to get 

next exhibit ion." _ ,„ of even- ton clams that are dug, is a 

•• Why not try for one of the i«nzes » j mi » '\f emaln by »n hi meat svatem 
aske.1 his mother. , . . to stane liim out and compel mm to 

)' Ob, mother, do you think I should i wnrir „,„„ w |„, «i„ in Wall 

-tai.,1 any chance of sueecss !" 

" •Sothiiigveiiture.ui.th ngliave^ 
saitl his mother ; •• yon can but try. 

" And I will try, mother, dear.' said 
William. "1 have a historical sub- 
ject in my head, out of which I think 
I .an liiake a'picture." 

What is it, William!" L 
- The death of Wat Tyler. You 
have heard of him t He led a mob in I gJJJ,' ,iX|anil with 
the time of RiAard the second, lie - n 

liehaved inaolently bi-tore the king at . " • . 
Smithneld, and was struck down by 
Walworth, Mayor of London, and then 
desiiatelied by the king's attendants." 

•• It Is a bold subject, William : hut 
I will My nothing to deter you from 
trying .it." It la 

' '• If I tail, mother, where will be the IJctter to wear a calico dress witl 

linnn T 1 can try again." trimming*, if it be l«id 

"To lie sure you can, WUhani. So om ,. .|,„pkeeiier forth, 
we will not be dia»p|«>inted should you snk _ cut am1 trimmed in 
not succeed in winning theVilver pal- ; w i„-hing manner, 
lette, ottered by the society for the liest Be&S to live in a log I 
historical painting." [I own, thaa a brown-eton. 

Without more a.lo, little' William : l u , t ^ mnl el>ody else 
Went to work. He hr«t acquainted I fc„ C r hvalk forever t 
himself with the various costumes of i ilM ( „ r J hone 
the year 1371 ; he learned how the 



d exit of tbe 
isihle, while at thc,_ .... 
of the two iocidents | Wh 
ie observed, i F 

AfvEngtaS Oenna'ny, "linswia, | UnS tb. 



finding 

iv- through tne Mel. and thus 
far they have given jierie t satisfaction, 

ii> wonder eXpre*. i{ lioing ttkt 

'uch pretty pre~-lils en ihl Is- given 
"j* 




bar with a fortune, . 
thieves of the last we propose 
undisturlssl. Our plan is to ml... 
thieves impossible in the future 



REEDM 4>'S 

SAVINGS & TRUST 



.... done witt. the old .lines that are 
nicked -up. l.iagltt or I»V|»->1 by .e.-iven- 
ger. thi.stgh tlte country. 



in .in- Ilia" ordinary 
„„ a.livn.tuallrial 



.itter answer can wc give 1 than that 
thiol! Jesus ina.ld — "Thoitshalt 
■ Ix.nl Ihy G.J.ai 
on serve? " — t\'ltt 



Nindut 




This material U wasfast in wau r. driv.l. „^, .,.,-,..„.. rr-aS... 

,bin all yotltw-jr,,,,,,,! , misnlja glae. to make .the J^J^Kfe 

mansion l»> ,r,r.i, k-s „,ll„ re tbva .1 .- |.re.M,l nil.. • ;.,„,. 

• . X ! aniuH.. iir.ikii.!! Iran...,-, knife bandies. ,., ,„., lM , ,„ „„_„ 

inn run into eooiU. jrs. lrv etc. , l b. re i.ti.-inllv . •- ' *- <■■»■ 

grnwn is-rson in llw(e.iunlrv Intt what It 
the year 1371; he learned how tbe | ^k, ,•„ by the pine table, lor bought old sine, iaitlle-e latter 
kin./ and the noblemen used to dress; i w |,ieh yok paid three dollars ten years (n A> ,,_ui, »i.v,rls-r.. su|.p<"..l tl 
and' what sort of clothes were won) by than! send home a new extension, -„,„„, nu.le up • xelttsiv. ly ..ftlie. 

the isvorliebple and workmen, tn which : b {L k „.,d„ u , ,np, and promise to |*y crenaDt- of hir.1.. Iinl now l -.-m 

class Wat Tyler Wlonged. H«»kl-» for j, next week. I* certiiinly ..pep t» doubt ..r iiot^iah 



y ISajngnaG 

himself perfectly trustworthy, he r 
coived teliiptilTgioHer. to gOjbTsMwhe. 
for higher |<iy ;->hc. reason nssig|)0. 
being « We want one whom we 

trust, and 'will reward him liberal 

Hut as his lirsl employor deult hil,. ..,,,. ■ , 

ably with him, will, ttlt.w.-rving It singing ■ -I ' pn.."e , 

li.lelill he -I I hi bin, hi the la-t,. If I "'"' «'""' ",' 

i.l'enl .hat, il faithful P. his work, llonec. why n..t vnli.v "' •■■- 

I... w.a.h ver la. k I, ., plate ... ]<,.. m»l »»lg His prsi- on all po.|- 

\„ . ,.-,1.1. >..„ ,- ii s iow si..... here on earth ! It We truly and 

^.rflk.-'inl'.-grit, a'.-', ndelily, ardently desire a lastay in ^1 whv 

■ • -ill h,,.| i.i„st.-a.l of WUiainot make our .•artbly holm's as mum 

• ' s-king .like I 



teamed what sort of weajs 
rieil in those days. 

After having given some time to II 
stu.lv of these things, I 
i.!--.:.,|f thoroughly with 

attending the ileath of the 



d faded 

.... .t the hill 

juaiuted uphiiUtererst'iirtheiniistelegaia jwirl- • 
historical ! J. t cverdiade. 

llettcrlto meet vour husinew) a. 



,r|«t. than making i 



bold rioter, fie'gmiipcd in uiiagina- ; nQajmaufcs with a t'cv ".10111 owe ia , iuiu . ,,p|j6»|i) 

lit,., the person, present at the secife you „ c c,„ " smile, than tod.slge anaind T |„. |i c .,„•» n,„t ,.„,,« 

—the king and his attendants ;\V a), (he, 1 "' 

worth, the mayor; Wat Tyler himself, 1 1 



m a 

. - ,- = ■ - - ■ -'lull <• 

— Jti^ .l<-|wv»Itor«. ] ■ 

The Bask pays sic per 

)s«lU.' eswisnan. sS lo J.«n»r\ 

Ir - ^ rwaiwii '•»'> 
_ . tm sMni. lus ,si- 
.1.1* to ran 1. .ml nprlns . 1--, 

IMast* Iwn -I Iswrlm. WMwits 
"rr in Us- 1 .ins 9 *ft B * 
rKANUFKHrtF.I) 



that snchors .„..,.,.„_, 
l».tt,.n, .ifU,.-' ACCOI JITH 
tin- prevailing »» t«i«~. ... 



II,, I 



npllice.pla 
esly I 



iills.sk bin, -that In 



t„,r hi 



.ill 



Another lesson which he laying dead, 



yet «pe*koth 



Itwastl,i ;>J »i.lll.i.al..l.e' 
the gloom oflbesiekehamli 
darkness of the grave, ra,l 
heavenly light. The Suvioiu 
he gave himself In life, he It 
nmst precious in death, tu| 
brief interval in the delirii 
last sickness," 1 trust in J« 
all thvae young men »nul. 
Him, it would lie a lilcsaut thing, 
a/rasnf titim" A more blessisl so 



hat ina.lt' tin-.- pi 



hen- 



naturally delight 



Wc 



. ...c !,>,'-" liko hea 
all otlnir things la-ing e^Ual, 



.1 1,1, 



of i».ae«.al«i joy indeed is this .hiiii n|l 
the world .^give, -prompting us t 



sing at his 

" flow hlrssot Hie ri»bl..«o. when be ale. 
And .ineoflherichi-stciinliolalions 
His bereaved friends is not ill any me, 
earthly gntsfho ulay liavaattuin.il. 
earthly repiltatii.n lie piay l .iv^|- 
but the tiuiforut tcstiinoiiy of his , 
hisChri-lia,, lite -I'urni-I 



itl bel . .. 

o,h tin...' Ia.nili.-s tliat B , ... - 

• !. regnlarlv- and daily, are most cheerful 
'^■'nd hippy among themselves, as well 
s miist ,V- I'll an. I truly ornamental in 
lie srk-ieties in which they 
. We .ity the man - ' " 
111 liisiuiuh" Is not a ■ — 

,egl.H te.l.evcn in family worship 
•Isit'nk the sick, where the dying 
wants to thinkof heaven and the 



w this docs, a far Isjtter evid. 
union with lliri.t tbuii : any 
words of the dying .an ati'ta-d. ! 
May all our readers so beet the 1.*- 
•bleb our departed friend 



... the buck-ground some of bis 
1, itli.inlv eomi.inioli' 

Tho ditticulty now was to si-l.-et that 
]s.-riod of the uction l,est fittcl for a 
picture, tsitl to gp>up the figures in at- 
(iludrs the most natural and expressive. 
Many linn's tlid little Williuni make, 
a sketch on iiaper, ami obliterate it. 
,)i-inti. lied with his work. At times, 
he almost des|«ire.l of accomplishing 
an. thing that should do justice to the 
.,.,'„,.i.tio,, ill hi* mind. Hut after 
mam failures, he completed a sketch 
whi.'-h he decided to transfer to canvas, 
He now labored diligently at his 
f a-k , in * 

... length tbe day 
for banding in his picture arrived. He 
then bad to wait a month before there 
decKrion as to its mints. 



ne eo.nof to eson|ie a dun. 
HctterV>l«y the street 01-_-.u1 grinder 



.. ,,r fossil l-ants and nniinals « 
matter has rs.-n Iran-riSnnml 




two ccntt for music, if you must have mt.rogeitnus smrjiancc. 1... 

it, tlian to owe for a grand piano. reinaimng ).)Utrt. 

Ik-tterlto gaze upon la-re walls than Ppssktcal Paste —tin- 

pictures unpaid for. Ap|Hie.l Chemistry" says: 

Hotter to .at thin soup from earthen- tea.«iss.t.rt)l of sjnio in a 

ware, if you oweyonr huteher noihing Wfa-n .,,1.1. ..ir .., 

.h»„ to'dine oft' lamb and beet "«^^«*3E_K»t 

and know tliat it doe. not l*long to being lartwalar to ^"rtji.M. 

yoii. 

Better to let Jour wife 1 
hysterica than to run in . 
new furniture, or" clothes, 
— CAWatioa A./rotiuV. 



Iiwvstmenlk nial/r in. Gor- 
rrnmrnt Bonilk and real 
Estate Seiuritfes only. 



baveafitof o».illna',au.l throw ia liatr a d.«eii elov.-s ' l' 



«k„and took every oppprtunity to 
iprov-e himself in kuoijedge of colore 
id their efl'eeta. At length the day 
r handing in his picture arriv 
. icn bail to wait a month befo 
melt tne) move. decision as to it. men 

who ha. «, music " h , . pnra „tal for the 



•nmsiflffnrv «f rauHb. Tour it into o 

Crtoaltfea .t.b, Blhte. ^ n ^^T^^^ % 

V man who Was condemned to soli- When needed lor use. take uul a l.irli. 
„. , confinement for life iu prison, re- : ami soften it with wsrra water 
lie'ved the tediousnss of the years by 1 Twl „ e> „ r t.»iuv— A codtm 
ascertaining the following facta 



persons^ of 
present, including 



laillea. The meeting wks presided 

,1,.. ... ,.,...» r . • over by tho Irako of Sorfolk. 

e.eisc., of tbesa.nts.bove, Whfkk>nft iJffiSSi mchef •«;«» i preaent, of 
Ittg the praises of the Most High so. 



. ..j, |«»ises of the Moat High » ; „ u .3 

oltcn, and we might aay, aliuost uni- ™. . , ,-, , hc irt. 



. the renult 

t ii.eglecte.l-? t have oflam j^7»1>e"w^ wheot'aftef "the 

thong ,t of t1.ls.ial .-jnoot ui.don.taud ™^ ion of MIM um „,cresting hiaji;. 
it. Surely «reO. if 1 w.r. .ksarlng SSIS announced thal-the pri*. of 
my h-nveuly hmue noUi.ng -would ^. for lh _ JT, ,,i.t„ric.l 

pleasure .• h. have » ■ { > w „ , warde( , hc painter of 
g, in singing the gg ul M* entitled. "The Wth of 
IrraV'S of Hnn into whnse'imniediate : \^ ,^.^7.. ^ 1 
pres.m;.' I am « _sonn to enter; and. Wm », it ' fmlA „„t William 
while; 1 d.-tire this lor my_elf, I feel h succeasful artiM, the 

wustn.iue.1 L.ask the -ante, tor others. f , audiencc broke forth 

. - Wlj.,,1 V'. 0f '\nhui l n : , |?e -%Klhtt*«E> To see such a little 

.|»ks, as to know by their own exit m.nn , dis.Mr.lant mumbling of the . . rompetitoni of 

riencu the truth of the inspired wonljl : , voice. 1 hut reul_ llle-llke inclod)- and waJ , „„„„ aK | Mrr ^ 

William was siuu monad with his pic- 
ture, to the Duke's chair, and here' he 
inc.. use .. .„ .... "j~ —'•"■-6- re-ji^ such encourairement as was of 
If through negect or any other «c- ™ t> , r ,. lc<)to himin1.isf.lturecareer. 
| countl we lave lost our natural teeth, f ^ , , sir William Ko**, 
. it is tertainly our duty to get a new '^^ nK •„„„?,„ the qn— 
-set, «i that we w.Lj. not only be bene- f £ ~id to Ca. 



rieneo the truth of the insi.ir-sl wonli: ; voire. 1 hut real lile-liko melody and 
" Grsllim-ss is profitable, unto ajl' hiinuony. It n ceruinly the duty of 
things, having promise of the life everyone to cultivate hi. voice and 
which now is,' and of that which is jo then use it to the very best advantage, 
come." t * tr thsnmrh nealect or am* other ac- 



JEWt 



W.H-M. Clo-k, J.».lrr SUwr. wmS 
Willi W-ur* js-d-l ww* wipilrii . 



eertaining the following facta: 1 Ui« Ucti 

The Bible contains 3,:..t!,4*l letters, ^ u , 
77>,692lworda, 81,178 veraea, l,l»°l * drv et 
il-aigeral and 00 hooks. The won] .m n,,. 
'aiid" occurs. -49,-77 tiines; the word will ge_-....., -- 
'IW occurs 1>.V> times; the word I Scythe. knd ax.- sr.- son.el.ta.-. t... leanl 
. reverend " oceuri but once, wl.iet, is in at the edge, bat if ti-.-su.-d in .hi. »., will 
the 9th vera, of tbe . 111th • I'saliu. ; give no further trouble 
The middle verse is the 8tb verse of: . Xo.v-DirLAJOtAlLE Fabbics.— f'otton 
the i 1th 1-aalm. The ilut verse of tiny or |i„ ea good, ,nay be rendered Jion- 
7th chapter of Kara contain, all the let- jnthmiuable by being dip|s-d in 1 
Hra in the ali-habot except the J. Thai solution of equal parts of acetate ol 
finest chapter to read is the litlth chap- ' |j m0 all d chloride of calcijiin dissolved 
(*rof the Acts of Auoetles. The 19th i„ twice their weight of water, 
chapter of II. Kings and the 87th cha]. _ 
tcrof Isaiah aretlike. Tire longct A bundrv',1 hiaMad ) 
veree is th. Oth vena, of fhe^th cfa^ -toLdg 
ter of &ther. The shortest _ vena- ... SE&SSZZak 



anlil the e.lge turns blue; It 
se to breok. and die temper 
prove to he slmut right 



Cake, Candy, Confectionery, and 
General Furnishing Store. 

)...■..,., .. Wli.rl I',. . .„,... 

TIIK 

FREEOMAN'8 

SAVINCS & TRUST 

Oomp»ny 



r«LU^.bw*kX ^jatimal il>acinq^ fiank. 

■r the pnrl'os.' of tleler- _\ . J KJ I 

ter of Esther. The shortest vcrae is. iVng whether ih«v will live and ...nltiply J 7*' .', t ! 

the 35th ve.se ot tlte Utli chapter of .,, r „J un „,„j ,. s ,.|^v.lv 
SLiohn. The 8th, 15th, 21st and 81st J * 



.„ of the 109th 1-salm are alike. 
All the veraes of the 138th Psalm are 
alike There are no word, or names 
of more than six syllables. 



Accept Nothing from Hal.fl. 



1 [Mt, ao war we .«( ".. wy «e w_ ^„ to for tune and to fante by carry- 

Accepteveryflnag that colnw loyiu , died jn a doxen other ways, but that w Uh determination and per- 

from the hand pi Oral; take notliidg we may la' able lo read OodsTVord 8 >T"D g ( . pro mise to hi. 

' ' 'er as a gift from Satan Aj-'aud sing HU |«i«> m the voKl»t ^^ay^^ ^ 

y «-as th» principle acted upin , manner possible. As every true ITlruv T"' ■ * 

by one of the best generals whom the tian r.Jkt.'s the great difference be- — : — " - 

Britiihanuyoveriw-stesedi Firrma.y tweeil actual »)iu/my and simple soy- Ljkhor, the f'reator *f WeatU. 

long years Havelis k slrngglisJ agio, let ing piayers, so lei ua cultivate in our wbnoell PBllHrs. 

tho arbitrary chnm. ter of official l4t- hcartk she gnwl advantage of singing 1 

ronago.and the odious abuse, of tW , «d. prais7|an.l singing it with ad.v The man who with Ins hand, digs 

TyS , ,f purchase whiel, hi. only Kv- grcc of «»ul it. the exercise, tlmt elans, but of tb. .ashote, pr cl.mb.ng 

5 ,ntly reoc\vc.l its tleatb blow ; amll.e nniii ,„L^re iimUaul of shadow.- a tree gather, apple*, or 0*0 who ha* 
' a at length the «*fiour of tfc Ckrifa J&nvtor. 




tl SIX 1 



pjihs/.tr's ptiarlattl. 

GIVEN AWAY! 



Chartered by Congress, March 
1865. 

WASIII«<.T«»S. I». C. 



ivory SEW SUB.SCRIBr:R to the 

" Southern Workman.' 
Wc have secured a^rgc in 
nlftcd lib 



NO. 116 MAIN STREET, 

" C'.r~r^Tt»*«i.«rrw«. . 

six pi* oi«t. i«T«waa. 

. t«l.l. IwstnnISs wsw.))S>. ( ,MvM '; nd ' ) '!*> ( S 



The proper rue of word, in express- *»*•** »4» *)-»*»%»«»» W .V.Tw. *wi>ws,w. 

ing thoughts is language— a |wrfeot 
piaure of the mind. When the lan- 
guage is perfect the picture is >«rfect. 
Baof tlangnage is like a distorted pho-j . , 

tograth. fbowingouly an unsyinnietri. tie elegant inetiuv ettim... ....e-.. ... j ... pjjjj J^"^^„VSfc, 

crfiSyow of tlie object; and when Hoaa, which sells at retail MM " 1 - .„,..„. ^w..j~a 

we had?- at .1 *e can Karcely realize anil _ we have made ...el, arram.'.-nivnt- ^ .„ , 

that it is intended a* an image. Some, with tj#t? puhlishen. thai we «">»«""' '7'-'", : , , t -V, 

time. it is ao badly distorted that ,ts. ... a.v. .the. *w.v to the Inend. of mg^gU,*,. «~ 
very producer would scarcely recognise U.n. laper. , ,..,„„. «.,„„*«„■ r..,av..i rr 

itaihUown. In the Kngliah language The subscription pr.ee is ^1 ul *l.00 , rer .s,„orssu-. 

1^. are plenty of word, for tne ex- per year. The Chnimo will .be wort 
praasion of thoughts in true and bright !*1.50. VVho cannot s|<ire a '.ingl 

• I 






Iii Hie Forml. 

|Tn«»l«l«l '•"">,■>"/ n<-n«.n for -■ 1 



lortd> goods, and tation of Itusaia having hocn finally! year, returning after an extra sesaion hy loo moon an<l atara, which send lo : riant v 

'"' »i ream)" accepted, in l«14,he sailed for Europe | of the Senate MflHici hia last summer our little planet ahno-t aa much heat 1 the cqu 

>l> to give to m* peacemaker, anil after month* of with hi* fuiiiily and friend* in Ken- a* ia auniJicd by the aim itself \l gran.lt 

.re than the controversy at luat signed the treaty] tueky. At the oj.ning of the next first this strikes us as strange for the their ri 

<r;irl\ rl,,,!!, la'tlVC.'ll r.HL r !;llld lllnl Alileric:i. which HmBWrj l„. ,...., lr 1 ,,, KIj , M | H « „<• ..1..I.* I . r_ 



hy the moon and atari 



which make the forests of 
uator more hrilliant and wildly 



, hia children anything mm 
rudest eiliieation, while hia early death between England and Aiw 



than worda can utter, and from 
richness we should pass impereep- 

. which Congress he returned to take hia aeat, eoollUM of night ia aasnciated in our tihlv into evergreen woods where the 

Tf ll irliTl'l" I "ri'Vl'""' , ''!"• b """*|- 'T'""" ' °" '"" '! U 'i""" k '"" 1 r r '' V '"" M " , '"" lH tW 'I'"-' «v- of the moon, orange and citron fill the air with their 

let Iheir tilth child Henry, to his own return to Amerua, „, 1H1 ... he was re- -Ith, 1S..2. when he dical at the age of and the far-oil' M^knm, of the l-rfi'.n.e. Wyond then, again, reaching 

earlv aire, lie went elected toCongress.alid chosen ISt.eaker, seventv-live, having la-" "s- 1-* 

Rich- continuing to hold that jiositioii for years 



moiid.and thence from one law office nearly all the 

to another, until la-fore he was twenty- in the House, 

one he «* licensed lo practise law, ami in nny danger 

•migrating to Lexington, Kentucky, 1824, he la-came a candidate for the that n#>iuiui 



for fifty star*, hut our surprise vanishes when the dwiduous trees— theoak.the cl: 
polltjcs. we are told that the sky is so thick | nut and 



that he remained It has Iwen said of him that he accural with stars, most of them, of course, L 

Wing the affection* of the pwnJc lacunae he visible to the naked eve, that in sonic 

of losing his sent, In never deceived them, and it is .-ertnin place*, thousands are crowded together 

ne a candidate for the that li#>luajl was ever braver in adver- in a space no larger than that occupied 

to which Mr. Adams was ; sity, or more determined in the aecom- by thc.fiill;in....n_ Kays of heat from 



I 




fruit trees 

— next through^, belt of the coni- 
fers!, firs, larchesViinea, etc., until at 
last we reach the birches, which, fall- 
ing away little by little, finally 



duce us to a 
tree nor shrul , 

pet mil ice and snow. .luat similar lo 



that has neither 
s given up to per- 



thia ia the change in animal life from 
I lie lion and monkey of the tropics, to 
the lailar hear and tlieseal of. the pilee, 
while it is not for a moment to la- an].- 



alone in influenced In 
liniati'. The inhab- 
tone differs in Cranio, 
■ter and habit- t'mni 



:.c, , . , 'r- 



help to make us tatter and happier, a ml 
it' wo study her rightly, every fact t lj.it 
we loam will make m more and more 
eager for further knowledge, ami more 
and more grateful tt» tin' Hand that tv 
has created tli.' world and the glory 
Uiercot'. 



illy winning manners soon 
light friends about him, and it was 
long tafore he attracted the atten- 
of thu public by taking derided 
nd in favor of free lalior. He ad- 
ted gradual emancipation in Ken- 



Henry Clay. 

In the scries of brief biographical 
sketches of American statesmen which 
we have lately boon offering to our 
reader", mime standing at the bead 
Of tbia article is one of the last which 
could lie omitted, for the remarkable 
penODml power of Henry Clay, and hia 



tueky and thirty years afterward 
>wed that act to have been 



out of wbich resulted the famous duel 
with John Randolph, and the enmity 
which lasted tat ween tbcin until Han- 
ih-AyW* death. In 1821., Clay retired 
from Washington, and was again 
most satisfactory of his life, a!- elected Senator in 1831, and in the fol- 
1 io result was at the time oh- lowing year entered .tij-ou his second 
His reputation was soon estab- - Presidential contest, being defeated by 
lirdicd throughout Kentucky, and in 'Oeueral Jackson, whose election WM 
*"*'', he was chosen to till a vacancy lowed by the famous connection of 
ho United States Senate, and from South Carolina to nullify the taritf.a 
that time continued his jwilitical career , throatetuHl danger that was wardetl 



elected, and made the mistake of ao- plishmcnt of his purposes, while his all these bodies are constantly fulling 

ccptiiiL' the tirst place in the cabinet faults were overshadowed, to the pub- upon our earth, and "it is our position 

Olftto m jeryaen It was ottered to him, lie eye at least, bv the brilliancy of in relation to them which reiruUitLS 

' his tulents.nnd his indomitable elithu- our changes of climate and variations 

siaani. _ of tem|*rature. The earth being a 

- -• glota> iushapi.',aiid turning round every 

■I I J day, presents different iwrtu of ita suf- 
' face to the sun at different times, bo 
Of late years, the subject of Heat, that we get more beat during the day- 
its origin, distribution and qunlitiex than at night, more at the equator 
have been carefully studii-d by many than at the poles, more inf^umtuer 
eminent men, and the result of their than in winter, and it is this i^iich in 
researches has been to greatly increase the main controls the distribution of 
popular knowledge Upon tins point animal and vegetable life. 



with marked s 



is, until in 1811, he 



ttUf c 



lible to i 



nnectioii with all the great political appeared as member of the Hoi 



vents of his 

test known, ami most beloved among 
ir irolitienl leaders, lie was born in 




made htm one of the took an ini[>ortnnt ]«rt in preparing large majority 



by by Mr. Clay's tariff' compromise, more than a few facts with 
1 a hill which imsscd both Houses by a ent limits, li 



idens,-, tribe 




1 probably saved the 

of 1812. " This was a time country from a fatal struggle. Kron 
it, and Clay epoko this time until 1830, he was until 
in favor of active witting in his political labors, i 
the war , but the modi- ] wade bis luat speech in March of t 



bes of plantytor example, can only 
e in the tropic* while others need 
itler latitudes, ami if we were to [oas 
burning in the taya of an August sun from the equator to the poUs we slmulil 
it is interesting to know that it is not find ourselves crossing twits of widelv 
to that body alone that we owe our differing vegetation. We should ta- 
ebanoei of temperature, but that our gin in the tropics with the beautiful 
earthly climate is also largely affected varieties of palms, bananas and luxu- 



theiii whi.-b we wish sj-vially to men- 
tion is the supply of fuel. A scarcity 
of fuel influences greatly the habits of 
a people and the danger of any de- 
crease in our supply of materifd for 
producing artificial heat -li-nil.! In-care- 
ful ly L'tianlcil Hirainst, the reckless cut- 
ting down of forests taing often an act- 
ual crime, while systematic planting of 
trees is as often theduty of a common- 
wealth. A question "must suggest 
itself with more or less force to almost 
everyone, as to how we becante ac- 
quainted with the pntpertiei ami ac- 
tion <>f this wonderful powerwbich wv 
call Heat, ami the answer is not alto- 
gether an easy one when it is neces- 
sary to put it in a few words. It is 
the lU'ttiuo of heat, it j. |«tvNigc fnun one 
ImmIv to another that enables us to 
si ud v ils marvels, and imfairv tale has 
ever U-en written stnmger'or more 
Unutiful than the accounts of the ex- ; 
pcriments which are constantly taing 
made bv scientific students in reiranl 
to the action of thii giant force. ' We 
all of iw, probable Chow something of , 
iinpler facts eoniicetiil with it', as, 1 



nothing of the different kinds of heat, 
the laws of its radiation, or the condi- 
tions under which different bodies emit 
ami receive it, its conduction and nop- 
conduction, etc., ami we cannot help 
hoping that even so brief an article as 
tins may u rouse here and there a mind 
to a desire for more information ii]»rit) 
this imjiortant subject. Heat is one of 



the great, poaiibljt the greatest ]Viwer 
in nature.and the more we learn of it, 
the tatter it will be for us eveyin the 
practical matters of eVerydtffhftV^ 



vorm, and almost as soft and das- 
He makes glass flock/wool wr;q- 
pings for gouty patients, al^d the same : 
material is used for filters by chemists, i 
The threads are woven into 'textile fata 
rics, which are made into cushions, 
eameta, tablecloths, shawls, neckties, 
cuff's, collars, etc. As a material for 
fanej- dresses, for tapestry, for coi-ering 
funnture, for laces, embroidery and 
the like, the glass tissue will probably 
at soijlc future time occupy a promi- 
nent place. In softness it almost equals 
silk, and to the touch it is like the 
finest wool or cotton. It possesses re- 
markable strength, and 
changed in light or warmth, n 
altered by moisture or^&eida. 
may be removed fronH^ by washing. 





THE 

jLnilwrn Morkmnn, 

P. 0. ARMSTRONG, ) 

ltllllAIID TOLWAN. J ««W 

J. II. LARRY, ) 

J. r. B. MARSHALL, lUw Jfaaaerr. 

Torn-: ONE IWLLAB > Few IS 
AUVANCli. Totlfiwrne*""**" 1 
Teacher* Seventy-Hre teat, la ml- 

~~ ice. 

The Southern tVoriman^ehould enter 
every, hamlet .and robin. Aoenta . art 
uanlea in>eery county and town in Iht 
SoSlh. Liberal lerme are offered to all 
ilatiny thin paper, 
upon apjtlii 



One Stale Me found eft that a 
tain |ier cent, of a mixed popolat 



TeatS 



' **retj, H is luit-.rUitU that 
silt by check*. Poat-rnWce or 



Wrl 



plainly ; 



SUM to width the papers are to bo oent. 
/or further Information, address 

J. IL LARRY, J\bu*htna Dipartnunt 



i Waase that the (Irnnger. in I 

condemn the pcoi a l n aa n a fianej 

* t I iH — 1 Cal 



« etW^b. d^nt, ami a. a .imple W. ar. glafof » maeh .rdjpeadwt-L 
EterofeconoaiT »od humanity, it In thi. reapnct, tbe 
tkiw thf rn ' — 1 * irarur tlma lieeo a*o 



at BewaVuvry Scholarship., to the txae- 
tt of poor but deterring young mm seek- 
log a flint-class medical education. One 
Beneficiary atadaat b nearer! from each 
gnalorul diatrleV of an 
from each Coa t neelo n el 



n 1 1- .W(fi*S- ti 

them in childhood to a achool long time, been Jp^arnad ,bj •t^H . different Bute. Boat tfptvrrfraen. 
here SffiMn honorable and pro. ! men and gambler.; eodthne tojS* , clergytneu are rery prepay «x» 
icncv the road to indc.iendenee .nd tion. to promota oompetUioii amoof BeaencUvyirAr^aniaipe. Eacb acb 
.Si M t^Jchool where the vir- farmer, have become a=h^. of duv .bjj, U -orthto tb, r^plent of It IL^ 
.uu^ro enVtrKoTai'J ft™ which 1 .ipation for their a»» W. think w. araT too- receiving ancb a, ; l «,tao-a 
SwS«haW to enoorwage, and .re right in aaying that more than on. 
liOud tThare eiyoTed.'' half of the money pnt into agricultural 

'T, the paZ ofTl" " American Ed- fair, get. into 3, pocket, of .port.ng 
uci toll'X.tbly," w. «nd the Raceborae. are ^J^*P» 

inniined upthua: the farm, they are entirely out of place 

" It l.« been found that the Urge then. » But racing draw, the crowd 
, oaj ori,y of _Z«*^Sj^\^^^^^2i^ 
ot impossible for a child ! lor all our public .ina. IftheGrange- 



raade of etone or punk, are eonaUntly 
getting eft of repair, endangering horse.' 
legs and men'. Urea, and in the long run 
are wy eapeneira . If anede of cement 
pipe, which can be bad of any required 
slae from four incbee to two or three feet 



nna udk receiving w"i ■« """" 
only to the Dean. Mode of obtaining 
" -clary •cholarehip learned by™ 1 
Da E. S. OAluaen, Dean 



IX^n^Uasky? A. the next aem'ion be- 



Wliilo 



rery fnundu 



.HAMPTON, KEPTEMBEB,- 1873. 

('iimpulsorj Edacatlon. 

Among many Hubject** »<;.!:.. hitr 
llic pOpQU* mind] that^of coiiij.uU.r,) 
i.liMiii.>it Ha-riiw robe quite j-n.ii.itioi.1. 
It iM arguwl on oik- ciilc, that thoj«iA'«ni- 
nit nt lnui no righKhMlUtatt- U> it- |ti>- 
nk-what thcy B l,anuVrurthi;ir<liil.V'ii, 
il tlit! stvp t« fuarod. Or* one tli.il will 
...ul toward itintraliiuitton, and im- 
rieril thu grand j.riiKij*! 
BbertjrJ which liwitf tl 
.ttoii ot our gownnneiit. ». 
lmvc Mod to kMp carwtul wutch 
over t l.o*e who frame our lawn; that 
the watch-wordri " Kternal vigiUiue i» 
tjie price of lilK-rty " are a* good watch- 
wonlt now, M erer, and it cijimlly 
truc, thut the li-et wtty of nirtintaiirmu' 
our government l* hy the etlueiition of 
Our children. The State has no [.lainer 
tin* v tlian thin, to cart' for Hi.we wlm 
cuiiiot care for themwlve*. If u father 
seed lit to keep hia child from aciiool 
.nnil tfuu hinder hia urtftUflw* iW a 
man-, nay, more, thiw force him into 
t lie conii«iny, of thu ignorant and vi- 
cious the Slate should h.-ie interfere in 
\W ch'rid'ri behalf. Hur incrvtW! in 
l-ipuJatiou w birgely fix-m ctnignit mti 
ami thc*e iiiiinigraiita come with id. ;m 
of govuriiriutit oj.(Kwed to oun*. Wc 
cannot' eoii«i*tcntly shut our dobra 
thin elaiiimering cnm-tl, m often wc. 
fully ignorant; to remove the caiiae of 
aliirm, we niiiM e-lucate their elnlilrcii, 
theae. m 1*0011 tn Ijcs-oine voters ~-' 
lico-lioldcrr. in our land. 

From a tine address by Henry Wan! 
Beteher, given in Xew York, not long 
— quote the followitujr 



reared '' in ^'igni 

ilhunoo and vi 
Kdueittion giv< 
a!chiUin Bit 
tfte totairy \giv 
HcirAratei) him I 
ix >i in foot. A 



honest 

."."reakninrthim. . Ig-| 
a are blood relutious. 
lelf-reapect. It rainoj 
jwo entimation above 
rant around him, ntid 
omthemin feeling, if 
n rule, the vicioun man 
,.ie name influence over 
a child of Home cilncntion f oyer one 
totully icnoniht; for with tho itn- 
foveroeSt to the child come, tirade- 
iirv to improve more, and a|M|»nition, 

,,„„■>. orl.4-. M ,lotel«twoeuhini aral 

lie man boloiv him in mental nttain- 
fionU. It w, to a great extent true 
il,;,!. in |,m'|<irliou iiku govorniiicnt el- 
U ihN il« »v*tom of nehoolK, it may ro- 

,| the numlior of prwoiM. An a 

moio'iiri', then, of prevention ot cniu.', 
ounpulsorv iuntruction ban great ad- 
Vantagee.' 

Tlicw iJibwnjreii with many otbcm we 

-l.t oooie, ahow the strong current 

3f opinion flowing in thia direction, a» 
well na jiivo iudjaputahle argumenta in 

i Be Careful Ahnat Toar Flrea. 

j Our craintrv aeema to be deetincd 



la ear iruuiw, -■ . ,, 

. reform the fair, they .hall have 
r hearty thanlu. 

The following Article, are extracted 
from a circular feat to a farmer friend of 
r* by . comaueuon merchant at Balli- 

Fatklag KglC Shipment, t 

» For the benefit of our cuatomera *bo 
deal re to ehlp egg. to till, market we mm- 
mlt the following dlrectiooa for pMkinjf. 
untiring them that egga packed In Una 
nunner and bandied with ordinary enre. 
n lie rent .ueceaafully a long diatance : 
Kaatern dipper, generally m boae.. 
but for long dbaancee, where package, 
cannot be retnraed.barrela, If well hooped 
and not molfc than aixty or anty-nve 
dozen are put in, anawer every purpone. 
Although it I. Jiot necwwary to tend 
market during cool 

/.. yet they wil 

rarfily if .hipped when freab. 
ommand a batter price than atale 
egga Clean, white oata, line cut «raw 
or bay are good material., but chaff should 
not be u«ed. The packing .hould be per- 
fectly .tree! and dry, aa musty or damp 
material will ImpKt a bad «avor to egg. 
that come long dUtanoea Place two 



<are thone of our 



_ ■'■ 1 1 ; ' « 

o attend tbe'biui- 



anmbtaia the church to attend tha hrui 
nea. of the aaaocbaUon, while the remfindei 

L. B. Laagtod, W. B. Wearer, Pfaiton 
Newaoam and other. A I' 

Re^ea. at one o'clock. Free table, aa 
on the day before. 

»,„„,„■„„„«.,». <At three o'clock tbe delegate. 

ook^canentpipeUleMthanthatofa Med and punmed to nainb up the 
Bone culvert, and the pipe doe. not travel that waa pending. 

^und a. doe. -one, bu, .Uy. put for 8.™. JJ* Sirei wk-Je- 

•*."?>■». blnd(MM „ < mpmreaat . Leered by Mr. L. 8. Smith of Morfreea 
->-* — u, tbe cua } boro. 



I time., of 



aeaaon fur road-mending, and 

very bone, ache to ace how 

poorly aome of thia work la done. Tbe 
making and repairing of roede la a trade, 
and not every tyro wbe can handle a plow, 
acraper and hoe, understand, tbe art of 
turnpiking. A great advance ha. been 
made in latter year, over tbe practice, 
of our father., but there la • margin for 
further improvement. In the Bret eettie- 
ment of a count 
to the location c 



. .. great hindrance to irapi 
io road building and repairing. L 
torn, ooraing down from feudal 
allowing every man U> work out nil roan 
Ux. ~ Wherever Una practice I. adopted— 
and il i. .till kept up in nearly a hundred 
town, in MaaMChiueUa—we may be lure 
of ending poor roads We might aa well 
allow every man to work out the miniater- 
t^bypre^hingoccaeionally. Bond mak- 
ing ■ aa much a trade by itaelfa. ia aboe- 



of a country, little attention ia paid 

etocatlooorbuUdingof roada. lake 

cow patha, they .re made 



'11 ' three inches of the nuvterial at tbe bottom 
to ]„• ba|.tizod in lire. Chicago, Hon- ; of lhe i^Wage, then a layer of egg. with 
ton llaltiiruiB', l'ortlund Me., bonded t , Le e0 ,i tow . nl the aide of the package. 



not touching, tbe .ide by an inch 
then put on eeveral incbe. of pack 



thgdowa gently with a follower— 
Ul Oiut an inch 



tho liit ami now, the nameaake of tl 
biltcr, I'orlkud Oregon.ieema to out- 

"'I'l.'-koilinrl by proportion, thia ia the I reniJve a|l' 

.•a conic, ol another Arc mlortla id,, "«tna pjc j . , ~ ^ rf ^ 
Me., the lire originating MM Ira I .^continue nnUl the hurt 

hree ateainora are rc^iorted , lkb , boulJ ■ 

Siuhleat of all, yea, terribly '. ' 

a lira licwa of the burning of 



aid. 



icreil with 



l.yer is in, wmiou .uuuh, — — 

at Icaat two incbee of packing, aial.nl 



"packed*^ 
fhTr.y'cinVS»rted1ong^ 
without Injury " 



Shipper, of Southern Produce. 



trghn 



ofc,.tnp„l» 



"The great 
edutation ia the educating yolu 
of a majority of the 
but tint |i00|ae any : 

chiS'"' ' ' 



■liil.lr. 



lftlra Klioolali 



Tin 



ner WnwraraH nt Cbattcrton 
,\,,|,iia Creek. Tbc«e fearful 

lid make ua all more caretul 

„amHiug lire. It ia an accom- 
imr aervant, hut a relentleaa 

"The value anil importance of thia 
ket for the disposal of Southern produce 
creaaea each year, a* il ia the source from 
which all the large manufacturing clUee 
and village, obtain their auppliea. Boy- 

l ol. llughrt Iron it e JJ^JVfj^J , ot tr { )c]t .hipped that payi tUe moat, 
ill in? IviK lie but the quality Mid order In wb"'> *' '« 

ll u I to oirip^w 1 for marilL ' t 1>0 ^f tr) ' 

> a l I \ a ?.r .1.1 1 Ifoocl autl inferior fruit, berriea 
tte and i* one ot the ( f, ... „,,,„ .^a^ tmlese 
the board of tru»- 



ieocc (ieiunda. with little ex|X5HK uvl le» 
engineering AUL Ai, populatiyu £d 
wealth incretfe, better roadafcre dema-wkd. 
Hauling lowla over hilU and through qung- 
mlrea U found to be a wearineal to hurae- 
fleah. Smooth, ha/d, level roada are ao- 
preciated, afldthe engineer ia called uoon, 
who tella ua that the bail of the kettle ia 
no longer when laid down than when raiaedj 
up, in other worda, that the diatanoe aroanaj 
a bill U generally the aarne aa that arm it ; 
that the true way to get over an uiwWkI- 
ahle hill ia by a -terpentine path, or grading 
a straight one that the surface of the aoi), 
sbouaiiing in vegetable matter, is poor 
material for a road bed, that clay ia a "it- 
He better, that the true material ia coi 
gravel, that all naturally wsj^nd mue 
drained or filled In with atone before 
gravel U put on, and that surface wawr 
must be allowed to run off by making the 
surface of the road cod vex, with ditches 
on either side. 

These are some of the general prlM iples 
winch engineers nave laid down for the con- 
struction and repair of roads, lo contra- 
vention of these, we seldom have seen a 
road drained, except by aide ditches; 
•tones are too rarely placed for the foun- 
dation, the material most commonly used 
for the road bed is sods and mud, scraped 
from the ditches into the center of tbe 
track and there piled up In tbe form of a 
bog's back, and, Donithstandlag tbe ex- 
treme narrowness and convexity, the swells 
ir breakwaters are pnt in at short later- 
/sis, sometimes diagonally and with un- 
necessary elevation, so that they greatly 



adopted the ..™ 6 - - 

road master, have secured better 
leas expense. The old feudal syi 
the advantage of furnishing 
.with a good social time after 
planting, as they often came* 
their hoes and stood and tall — 
tax at a York shilling per hour, 
work enough to silr- - 
not their conscience. 

The prosperity of a country ia 

mately connected with the conditions of Its 
roads, that every fanner and every! owner 
of real estate ahuuld give thia subject a 
candid consideration, and give aid to every 
feasible plan for the improvement of the 
highways. We have all seen how railroads 
* ' enhance the value of real estate 



The mi r* 1 " 1 ' then formed the conj 
tion in a circular line (about six bnl 
in number) and after- alnging they \ were 
dismissed by benediction. 

About the same time, L 
jourued to meet at Zioo's Hill at . 
on Thursday before the third Lord' 
in August, 18T4. 

Total No. of ferbooU represented 
., » "Teachew 
u u «p up u. 
The object of this association u to \ 
the SsbtaUb schools of the Eastern; 
of .North Carotiuaintg one : 



j aid schools in procuring book 
ut a still grander object i 
to establish • , 



and ilevelop tbe prosperity of a common! 
ty, but important as rallroada are, high- 
ways are still mora important. We lived 
without railroads till within half a centu- 
ry, bat common roads are essential to the 
very existence 'of a civilized community, 
and their condition is a pretty good index 
of the progress of civilization. We have 
in Masaachasetta about nineteen thousand 
miles of highway, and the annual. cost of 

'ng thia extent of road in repair e*- 

seventy dollars per mUe or al»ut _ 
million and a half in the aggregate. The 
road tax is therefore no inconsiderable 
item of expenditure, and every watt is 
intereated iu placing bit money where it 
will do tbe most good. — Btrkwhi** Cvmtf 



practical Institution within the 
of the association. 

This seems to be far off and out of sight 
of many, who scoff at as for such a* idea, 
but we bope to be recognized and Mined 
In this work and we believe I 
meet with socceas. 

iv. D. E. PEattT. ^-»- r ~, 

Poteeaale, Northampton Co.^N. C 
J. P. Weavbe. Secretary, 
Murfreeaboro, N. *C 




the some package unless y 
it sold at tbe price of l*>or stuff, aa 

smart to be taken in by any 




IHtk iatrt , at tliaUUia iaandina;, ml *•» <tr 



^ boat 




'osd did not — , — — 

TSahe eniriur room It «ppr«ni that jtuttx-fon- 
™hl« lT.atU.rd....-, I^SK- °" »»>" T^" 
b Jflhr PobMuae. about five mlttM t«S> 
a nwk and .iff ().- wUiatlr *>t thV bttat 
I bssa blown aa a algual of h« .ppftavfh t« 
t laodio*. tint myatuer at that liata U-i»»t 
•i.Hit a vhlrd i't m mile frtwn the •I.ojt. Are w«, 
dUor>»a-i*d ta lb* bold, and tbe b.*- »»* aiurj.,,) 
Iniuiediatel'. but belWe tbe men e..oki tSea*-l * 

tbe . - ... rlnv-r-v'- Ifetnian ([el 

tm-n bon.iuK 1W «-uif tisie 
anmul.1. -ting. It Uj aappsw 



necessary eievauuu, wv wh b*— —j 

impede transit, and rack horse, harness, 
< carriage and passenger. 

Tbe moat common and obvious defect 
in the ctmstruction of our highways > the 
use of poor material. Soda and muck 
make a gotyl base for the compost heap, 
but were never designed for the base of a 
road. All surface soil contains so much 
.vegetable matter that a road made of it 
ia not" compact and hard iu dry weather, 
and with every rain becomes a ilougb. 
■The first principle with skillful, road ma- 
kers Is to secure a solid foundation, and 
thia cannot be done by scraping sods ami 

r^rlk iW m tl.a. Ullle lllt/!h««. All 



: era are uw - ~ — - - 

iiclMught^tlu'KepuhlicuimHi-, „„(.[, practice— anil your mark is sure to 
m Virititiia, waw a MMaSMipnut ! e( . t a bad refutation. Assort your protl- 
thtf late war, hut, when the \ See into two or three gradea, having each 
' ■■■ ' im?, he accepted lone of uniform quaJlty and onantity. 



„ l,r,.„,| 



.la, )aa.p 



f lb. 



Uren, and the St 

herself iu the enre of them. There are 
n great many more of your eurelesa |*r- 
, iiU. u <!'i not ; i|,|,r,., intf the lleeea- 
aity of oducation, umi look more to 
theniaelvea than to the intelligence of 
tin i hi 1,1. \V hfti tlii si stliecase the State 
bua a right to atep ill itlul take cure of 
the children. 

" If the l.irenle aacrilicc the chibl'a 
ln«ll|geiice, then the Stale ia invont^tl 
will, a lulfeut'a right, for though nil 
liarenta liayc tSShi*--rty of iloiug right, 
rong; 



lali- 



one or uniiorp. .|>™..j quantity. 

unit ever aince haa Aono i Then iu.il a correct invoice to your com- 

the South, aud he "went with hut ' lurn , -uie y„ur vaueleaa neighbor 
ilid tbouaunda u|mn tu>ti-'l'L iU h. rxaaaaaally iayjhv buh'ud think 
-— denred be „, Wng c he.teil. Bbl|iper. .hould 
always ablp reguUrly without reganl to 
price, as there will alway. be enough to 
.top aMpping when pncea derrllne 
ble the market to recover, aid 



. itSJUl.. . 

o parent htu« theright t 



in thia n-apvet tho great jiiircnt, the 
State, will not let unltcurd the in- 
art icu bite cry of tho army of little chtl* 
dren tluit ure growing up around us; 
tlie IStttte hna no. right to wnper the 
t'celinga of Hclliahiitna In this tpMeation 
of educuting the minds of the young, 
or to stint tin- privilege* of a fu(| timn- 
hood." 

The I'cunaylvunift « School Journal " 
argues : 

"To ns it Hceins very itieoitaistent to 
nmiiltaiti that a State may force ngtwal 
citir.cn from his fmuily* and ' mar- h 
him into the jaws of death, in the de- 
fence of liberty, and vet may not lead 
a child to school li»r the Bake of nerving 
the purpose of good government. Thin 
talk alwut tyranny and i^uasio, and 
nations rule*! hy kings, einperora and 
hotr a compulsory school 
oned, aa though it were in- 
Kepuhhcau liberty, 



that the Union should lie diaaolvcd. 
itieiicnil l.ce himself, the ablest man in 
tin' Sunlheni Confedcraey was at the 
I head of lliia clasa of Virginians and 
Sunfhroy. Colonel Ilughea did not 
think it wiw wiae to Iw either sullen 
..r indolent, when the sword had been 
,-heathiil, and for eight years ho haa 
been u rx-coiwtructionist of tho beat 
kind,— und as such We makea the best 
of niudidatea for the Uovemorahip of 
Viririaia. It cannot l»e said that he is 
an interloper, and that he kuows n'»th- 
i.,g ..)' Virginia, or that he went there 
with nothing hut a carpet-bag and its 
tmagre content* for his property. 
Sin h as he is, he is the production of 
S.iitliern *»il And a Southern suu.-and 
thus is not ohject ionable on the acore 
that he is a Yankee in scaivh of uplacfi. 
ThaUie will lw elcctetl, wenlo not aa- 
serr.bnt that he ought to be elected, 
— firmly l»elievc" 



luotiarchs 
law is men, 
consistent 



Beems more the hingiwgc ol prejud 
than reason. Kvery gtK«l citizi-n 
lintpjiBliea a portion ol his pro|>erty and 
freedom for the i-ublic good, and may 
no! parent* l>e i,ret|uiretl to place their 
children, for a limited period, under 
the control of a teacher for the same 
great object V* 

The May number 
^Schoolmaster" ' 



golden ideas in their brains, doi 
;r of the Rhode Islund good, hut to themaelvca, but 
has an able article (Vatheringa bring them out, am 

upon thia subject from which we clip 1 — 1..-1.1- itSkfuu f*«m nth*»r 

the following: 



prices as there will 

sum shipping when ^ 

Me the market to recover, and you will be 
the sainer. In a word, put up your goods 
careftdly and honestly, ship rcgulariy. aad 
you may be assured that your commission; 
merchant will do all in hia power to ob- 
tain the highest price, and remit prompUi 
as it La for his Interest to do so." 



Muansiextoao, N 0., 
, July ti, 1878. 
I > a a a TlACKWr— U is with a»0Cb olcas- 
■e that I take a few momenta to inform. 
,011 of the condition and^the prosnec-u of 



e earth from the side ditches. — 
sMe matter speedily decays, and, 
a great amount of moisture makes 



, not hard road. Highway sur- 



1 evened a free public school here about 
three weeks ago with thirty pupils, which 
number baa iticreased to sixty-cignt. 

Some of these pupils were pretty well 
advanced, and their studies so very irreg- 
soon found that I was obliged 
1 to have an assistant teacher. 1 therefor* 
The Granger*. > vm i Ied «<th Mr. J. W. J one*, a young 

Thia ia a new "order" which haa man of tola th 
lately sprung up in our land, and is. ^S^feS tTSiSt 
coro|>oaed of former, who have eo'"-|J2^j 

bincd their influence to ree'wt monop- ! rf^^j j» naw going on «uely, and 
olica In general, and, we believe, the j u ^ u , ^be, much Intererted, 
railroad mono[ioly in particular. We • W(J ^^mie g,.t the Mbool will go on 
ily ho|» it will not share tho general ; Mn^ihly and that our .uecea. will reward 



aburb 

lyora would do well to take 

railroad contracture, who reject all mucky 
aoila and, go long diatancce tor a gravel 
pit wherewith to conatruct tbe road bed. 
Toeaibly acraper. are aomeUme. uwd in 
grading railroad., but we do not remem- 
ber ever noticing their u«e for this pur- 
poie, and If lee. employed in repairing 
highway, we .hould h.ve better roada We 
know that the excuse for using acraper. and 
turf i. that gravel doe. not grow by erery 
roadside, but it bad better be hauled a 
ide tbau acrape mud and soda ten fret. 
Just here we deal re to do tbe town of 
Great Barrington the Juatico to My that 
ahe baa set her abater town. . good eaam- 
pie In repairing road, with gtevei drawn 
by bone carts, and aometimea for a 
long duHaace. Tbe horse carta may be 
. little more eapenaive than tbe wraper 
In tbe beginning, but It doe. iu work «tj 
feetiudly and for a long time. Whoever 
will traveres Great Barrington front the 
bnac of Monument m mntain to Kgremonl 
wib (nd . road on which there ia com- 
fort in traralaw h is made by bone., 
■nd for hone., bv wheels said for wheels 
■ eaa Boat of o«r ronda in m«le by 
ud Knpen and an Bt to be tnrened 
[en Med carta. 

tbe most important priociplea 



On Thuraday and Friday the 14th 
ISth of August. 1813. tbe above- 
AmujcUtioo held its accoral roioual 
at Jeruaaiem church in Kortliaiupton Ci 
S. C. 

, 1st oar. 1 
At twelre o'clock, ThumUy. 'Auguat 
1 4th, * cidl waa made by the Sui>crinU'iident, 
Rev. Mr. 1'erry. for ^1 delegatea. school- 
teacben ami pupila to aeeemble it, the 

Opening Kn-ioes: reading ach.|>ter shd 
pnyer by the Superintendent, and singing 
A procesaion was then formed, of about 
Ire hundred peraon. They marched be- 
hind their magnificent banner, while their 
melodioua voicea were heard 
" From all the trees, Sweet free. 
It waa quite an enchanting m 
winded the attention o» all 
church ground. 

At two "o'clock tbey look receas for re- 
freshment* Two long tables had been 
prepared and furnished very lur.uri.maly. 
Delegatealteachera and all intereatsa! per- 
sona were-ioviled to partake of the tables' 
luaurioua 

neopleTn rnnkTuid mareiicl Ha ni in-to 
lhe Veata in the grove, where they Were ad- 



will, arr^-t (orv. .Ir.fiiiK tin? iwa fmni 
•».l Irte-U UMliiif all aiy-u-ntea u 
It la law than aa iiutaot (lb- *»iW*a 

NOD |MV*SilHl Wa ll-. V. t-Tl. tlM- |*W-', 



lalltV^wiTa^ltf. 
._ ..mri, tb.- | 
mnjlag usalc .1 rik. ■. and fraatl 

f^w harhuf prra«.^ -I mind * 

«rv ut niMilirvea, Tbf rtrawrr w« Wllb-^i 
■ Nfuiitl'i dclaj IteaJed for »lt"P 



lutt-a ruu agn.uiitl sUt,at - 




wmaS wllh fr*r/ul ra^itity. -o.L^ib. 
neat Dietn' JatUMd uTffttattfd. tjrvrral 
uDittioit into thr water bufore the 
lt , U rk il»- bomtta Shpwa. provide . 

tuuall l*wii>. and Ur th* frraa* ut T - - 
nmt twv of Uaas txatta waa ihri.wn ev ri-«r.i 
u,d k»at by the u—rn&r,. whs < t**M 
wen- eadraronait M lauarb ttrr. 
H utad. of UV 111 fktrd atranM>r. and ht 
lants *rr twid to have «uwd avrtf trffttft to joutrol 
lite laWiweairrra. but without avail; and 
il,.. ■liia.il.-elie-Dtv of ordrra many wb 



I to tb 



Hailroad. 

Attunlay nl|(bt. lhe l«tlt 

were ktlh-d and mlit?--** I ijured, 
M*Hj f Tbe Injured pai*eiurri • were 
led b. esnuiag »te.( U frort tbe W 
e. B-Hb traina wi* ntimiujf U full 
and the di*aj.t*r - 1* attHbuteti 
I reekleaMiess of tlw cw 
>f the coal train, whoak 

next ptmtlitn until tbe . t » . 

atitber CDltUbai. tit*- ninuU 
-- _ .ej>"ne«l I 

^road Friday ni|rbt. — -.- 

eieur»l<m truiu .werv wrecked. t«o 
ed and tbr«* .abeja Mrioualy ln]ur«i 

, LKTTKa U» the Sew! York " lleralt ." from 
■ Sel.r«ka, dated the Hth last. 



"ne^VoUowed by Hon. W. J. .New- S£m^ f^^i 
.ome aasiatanl auperlnteialent, the tmseof BumbrrinR utrre haadml rtrraj^r. 
whoac renmrka was tbe "important value lu a aaJ .ia-handn.1 

of knowledge." Tbe congregation ate. UjuJ W^TSEfe^Sg 
then dUmi««d to meet the neat monii.g, tagta *• wK 
at ten O'clock. ln , their wtkl yet i^eelul aroeallmi, ih 

Sntur. i nattW). 
At half partten ojclock, Fri.Uy, Auamrt, l"*"*. 

'The delegatea -ere then onlered lo as- 



fato of such o 
prey for tta 



tiiaitiona and ueco. — . 
iiigry politiciaua who 



r the hungrv |K)Iitli'iuna who : I found the saotjaui-acnooi in a noen.a- 
ready to become farmers,' la- 1 ing condition, .nd it afforded me much 
horera or anything elae that will " pay." pleuure to len.1 it a helping band. 

Th™^ privilege, brought aboV;^ 
bv audi organization, i. one of their pup". In tbe Sabiiatavacnoo., an rig 
lieallaiinta. Kurrnen' Otlb. have done ""ahen. 
much where they havo been organttcd, Youn. etc, , 

toward improving tho little village. Joe P. Waa 

and conimunitiea. l'eoplo often carry 
golden ideas in their brains, doing no 



a^he a^amftion |[ormal mi 




— » and each 
geta valuable haawma from other, fail- 
ure, a. well ea .iK-ceeaoa. 



in read building, and one of the . 

stood and nrmfieed. ia the thorough drain- 
age of ail naturally wet place, before put- 
ting a spoonful of dirt on the track. This 
building of roada over spring, anil marshes 
without previously providing an outlet for 
the water i. as foolish as building one', 
house in the sand or mini without a foun- 
dation. Over all tbese wet places the 
ground heave, mid quake, eacb spring, 
ind even with, . good .upentrueture of 
gravel it is maolreat that there ia no foun- 
dation, and In passing them one la led to 
fear that be may be .wallowed up alive 
like Koran and hia company. On some 
sleep grades, running over springs, we have 
known regular land slides ia the middle 
of the road, and when . allde'doe. not oc- 
cur, the shaking Indicate, that the bottom 
baa fallen out The simple sad cheep 
remedy for this trouble is to put in a four 
or ni inch tile .train antler the road. A 
judicious eapenditure of ten dollar, on 
I such n drain wiU aire .hundred in repair. 

I If laid below the front it carnea off the 

u.-.«.l.e. Krkolarahla. far SnkVtal water wbeu tlx ground is froseu. sad when 
^■llllllHW! ™T™ the fret come, out, there f no breaking 
Ntaaeala. I .._ ... , i ... .... ^ 



rap of tbe lad of tbe read 
The tmsteea of the LoolsriUe (Ky.) The little culvert, alao, which so B»- 
McXcal "oUege ^^LrTcnSad a nlbct | qoenUy cron oar rcada, .nd « generally 



Long 



SESSION OIF lS73r-4, 

Open. October 1, 1873, nt which time those deairou. of admieaion ilic uld be 
present. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION: 

1. Sound health and good character. ■ | 

2. Ave not under fourteen and not over twentv-hve yearn. , 

I Afiliiy to read and write, and knowledge of Arithmetic throagl 

Divisiou. 

TERMS: 

Total charge ten dollar, pe' niooth, payable half in labor and ljalf „ . 
cta*7thoi. Tgbt^n yZ of ^.nd leas are expected to pay ..a doll » per 
"""orilyln. totally deatitnte are allowed to work out all their elpen. * 
STUDIES: ' j 

The course of «ndyf three year, and embrace, thj. ». ibrw Jjg of 

^t^Jl^ca^ 

Practical Agriculture. [ J , 

BibleTaaiaon. are given weekly. _ 

There are Agricultural, Mec^ical, and 
instruction » given by experienced teacher, in the lead 
department.. 

For further information, apply to 

S. C. 

II otPToM. Va., Aiftul, 1878. 




*«* a»»*»*»*a.*»a* wo«««c««A«t. 



JU § int. 



■ hark very tired .1 ah/hi 

-V hearth uU 

ad MM 



Mo..llckt .. .a. H.t.. .r £.,,«. , ,,aut, will, the moonlight 
The island of I'hilie, lying at the bead ; bhiuI l»-t«c*» tliem. "" 



...il.l I. -.k ^lei.ss.ii.th.l. 



Ill hi* h<.|[H— hi* .. 



on the yellow An ttic tide ebbed, which it began to do 
alked through ! about ten o'clock in the morning, we fol- 
of the cataract of the >'llerbi one of the 1 them, shouting " Haaaan! Hassan!" and lowed it dowrr to look after some hooka 
most mild and picturesque upots on the | at length Hassan 8hella.ee m«.e bis appear- 1 and bait we had mink on our 'own account 
face of the earth High black rocks ance accompanied bv his mother. She waa into tlie holes in a great reef of rocka 
heaped up to the sky lie all around it ; | an old woman, and though it Waa but a two [ which, on the eastern aide of the bay, ran 
and from any l-oint of view it ia a Jewel weeka' parting, she wept bitterly, and 



set in a rough incloaure, lo make It (he braced him again and agaiu. 



out and formed a aort of breakwater, 
'When we I quite covered at their liigheat p: 
im»re l^aiitiful by coiitraat. The entire pushed otf. she begged me to treat him | high tide, but accessible only by fl 
surface of the Wand is covered with ruins, kindly, anil turn km-It on the moonlit bank lowtide. # . _ .... 
the great temple of lsis (gisldeas of the and prayed for binj.'Uod bless hiin! Uod 
Nile, whose wifely U-aM for the .dainOrtiris keep my *on! Allah, Allah, bring him 



M „.,l, 



t and 
must needa 
tolt In the after- 
repairaand arrange- 



i In- huow-hla own BO 



Itova do not like fun ready-made ; they 
ike Ui manufacture it. Supply them with 
wtrAl ami nails, saw and hatchet— and 
ot Ite too afraid of "litter" in the l«ck- 
ard and barn— and with onlinary Ingfr 

ion), M-os-liiigullcys," in Tact, enough of 
Vcrylhilig to k.-ep them happy at hume. 

1 'visited » familv who were supplied 
ritll hiieh articles, it was astonishing to 
ee how little it took to make them con- 



dr.n U-ing injured morally, by placing 
elsewhere, rather than liave the noise, 
and " things at loost- ends." 
' In the yard where these Isjys lived, there 
was a large tree. From one of the limbs 
th.-\ suspended a lml I (an old croquet d*all) 
l,v a small rope, 'l'bjjj made a platform 
a.H.ut two yards square, and with bluek 
p ool marked -|»>t>ti. place the pins. The 
ten wooden pins were atstut a foot in 
length. A space was left (afoot) on each 
side or the platform. Kyiir doU on the 
bat k, three in front (in front of the spaces) 
.if them, then two, then one. 

The hall must be hung just low enough 
to hit the pins. Stand as far lau-k from 
the platform an the nq*- will allow, then 
drop the nail ami knock down the pins. 



side. It is not or a very ancient period. We -trolled an hour longer on the island, the 
One learns in Kgypt to call everything The moonlight was brighU-r each moment. I a 
modem that ia not three thousand" years It was midnight, Uu "till we lingered in three com, 
q|1 It is a strange passion, this, that front or the temple oMaia; still gazed up 'strongest a 
men hav* for the old. What is it in the , the shining river from the corridor near tried howc 
intellect of man that makes him do stieb ' the small- obelisk ; still sat on the terrace , mg a secoi- 
homage to age, great age ? Is it because we j and looked oyer at Higgeh, and its lofty 1 we got do 
always admire the inaccessible " 



>ur fishing tackle. Though not 
of the imrty. I was its leader, as 
'moat or oiir exploits, and my 



"survived tlii rt v cent urics ? Not so ; because 
Hi.- hills and mountain-, of otir own country 
are old enough for all that. It is not age 
alone. It 1* something in the fact that 
human hands wrought on these rocks, that 
human intellect shajied and planned their 



x-ks. Moonlight on I'hihe! I dai 
nty say that nowhere on the race of the 
" * there a moonlight * 



j me from mak- 
On to the rocks when 
shore ami began to 
ough Uie little 



that reaches and roiisi-s lh«: heart of man 
tlian was that view. — W. V. Prima — Hoot 
Life in Egypt. 

Tm 



rth ! i>ools, rivulets, wet sand* and sea Weed left 
- by the retreating tide. 

" It must l>c fuming in again n 
Jack, "and you won't Ifiive tii 
there and liack Isrfo 



Wbejiever I go into 



him ; to be aure not ' " I should like ... 
him come up where I am." I said, an 1 
drew nut my huge jackknife ami brand- 
labed it with a theatrical air. as though obliged to come and he 
I thought we were coming into close qoar- 
ten. Close enough we were after all, I 
remember, now that it is all over, and had 
any of us slipped even so much a» a root 
the edge of the rock where he could 
got a fair snap at it. it would have 
hard with us. jackknife, or any other 
weapon, notw i t hstanding , 

Over and over again did the huge brute 
lash round and round 
treat. 



d s 

>ing their favtri 



leg, remaining dozing 
it is feeding-time, answer 
neigh to the Opening of tli 
know what manner of mei 
who attend upon them, I 
. . little island re- attention, auspiciously watchful, ear > 
close ss he dare come, now mount- uneasy motion, legs lifted in comtai 

■ i tha 



all 



ing on the crest of a wave as if he wanted [.change or position, I also kn 
to be carried right up on to the rock, then 
suddenly twisting otr as though he feared 
being smashed against it. and then, diving 
out of sight for a wcoiid, would appear 
more than half out of the water as he sud- i A man may feed a horse well, nf 
denly ;ut through or shot across the hob : horse well, and yet be a very hud groom. 

■gularlv l-csieged ; inasmuch as he spoils the animal's tei (s-r, 
to say nothing of the misery and cr dty 
j that he inflicts on his charge. 



Llgb 



unler. It is the memorial of dead i 
thoughts to which - '* 
and |*-rhaps akin to 



Egypt 



A Oo«4 Sight of a Shark. 

Misitlering the fortunate termination 
ir adveiiture. those were the jolt test 
lays after all that we ever spent. I 
I forgotten the name of the little vfiV 
, but that is of no im|sjrtance. It waa 
caaaiit, pre«k>- *]*ot with only here and 
ted to set their feet on the sacred island there one or two houses of the better sort, 
except 1-v special order. Hen- was the the rest being simple fishermen's huta and 
fabled burial place of Osiris the divinity cottages. The hamlet stood 
or Egypt, or near here, for *' 
di-putc much cm this \i 
Hut, forth 



island I he 

h little o! 



alipj>ed away had the waves i 
said Round ami round, backward an 
gel he swam ; dived, disappeared, 
this again with the utmost vigilan 
[si-cted ijuartej 



Ir'ap-'rihe 



[ethe 



; .ud ! 



smaller than 



saw tliat ai reaily the smaller 




rer," wbleil , attack us where we clung. Over and over 
Ilictianl, "now the sea is so high; 1 saw again he seemed ou the point of doing this, 
the spray going clean over it early this but of course, he never did, ami by degrees 
morning!"" ' i of course, we saw that he never would; 

•■ I'ooh !" said I -'don't !«• mults ; we've but the excitement which his movements 
lots of time, come along caused, and the anxiety with which we 

And thev, of course, were lwimd to fob watched him made iV time pass very rap- 
low me. We had no sooner reached the idly, ami the tide was again on the ebb be- 
reef, however, than I began to think it fore wc could imagine it possible. He fejt 
would ha\ejs-en wiser not to come, and this perhaps, before we did, and after 
after pottering about a minute or two with while Ix-gan to'sheer otf 



first-rate 
lur too he of Utile 
cunning 7o allow himself to get stranded, between 



to .leal 

Shej.heidiiej dillds very much acci -.ling 
to the count rv. ami a dog that wouh U- a 



tkmtCp hill-side 
Weill Suaaei. The tlillt|enct 
London tlrOver's c 

fJr "then he would have bes-,rmore within -h.ep-dog. ia almost as great a 
our ]«>wer than we had ever really K-ch itWoM the hireling shephenl and th. 
within his. Gradually he came less aiid less one. 

near, the Water sank.alh«ir:-h of his great Ur.ner's dogs are generally crue i 
tail, as it had been the first, was the last a e savage. They do not get attached 



.d all it fell in the open 
i ll. aideor the island. 
I | ant silently as the 

e-ltMta load of glor> ; 
wauderetl up 



ngs, although the 



i the island looking vainly 
.[a»t more U-ailtirul than anothe 
ir Amencan rrien.ls were with i 
ii. i it was now time for th 
Ks Souan. I loll k. 



bail 



lahioued swinging done by the return to r> >ousn. i 

roi.es weft- large, with an ir-m | Ia-.1I onler.-l to la- ready 

.si lastemsl securely across the l«)ttoni. I tin- op|-*du- side of the .river, and Uk- 
n ,ey ncid. al,-cbag filled it will, -..a*, my them in the smal boat, 1 pulhsl 
.rill kept it ni.tler tin- swing, in lln-y aeio**. lo the mainland; 1 i-ould not 
li.l what they did not intend f " 



f..milv .lid not 1. 



in Kgypt so 1 aceompanie<l them 
If with a sii-harrelled Colt ami 
Itnr thai solves the nns-, an eiidh-ss volcanic rep 



.V. 



|,lnj- " with II..™- U.v..j ll"' l '»™ > "r M»'«!wmJ_«" «5 




> i 1 1 1 |J.:i 



i» u n:wi wru vut- nrMi, n:i- uir "l- - — j • — . — e»- 

«aw of biiu. by tlmt tini... iinUvl, imiluaLs tlicy hnvt: to clnv.-. lor tit. 

M bail tern raougU; our turio.itv »e» o*» CTTO u,ark.Hlay ; iu facl 

ha.1 been gretiOal in a way wc ha.i ilo*ly nwrnMn tlo ir mitea 

little cxp«.-Uil, and w livu all was.ov.-r, ag:cfu. wt* have gR-: 
an.l llu- li-io allowt.l us to wa.k- atliorv. 

w« imdedoffa gooil deal of tlti' so-.M- 
ing iu alon* for us l,v our vivid account 

,.f our adventure It i I ofu* that 

four city boya l.avv io near a vi.-w ol 
a shark, aad We thought oursohvs 
luvky. while, vonsidt ring tin- vvrv |«-r- 
ilon.' fo.. Hi. J.I We had ou the ro. k. how 
high the tiih- wa«. uud how strong th, 
wind, how unsheltered ami sli[>is iv 
Jlte narrow ledge ou w hit-it we erouch.sl, 



.he 

lillerenees, whi 

I st|ll 

a tall .In 



Could 1«- • 



It is with a strong f.s-liie.' ,<f thankfid- 



forgo! 



e tiger of the a™.- 



with tli.-ir misters eouie int.. I 
One is of a slus-|sdog at a park ii 
wh.-le :i ths k .-! « lole-laeisl ( la vi-ts Hi.-I 
llring 



I,!.,."' ,,„', -II,,'-, ' owu.sl 'the hens, thev least Unk of the riter. It waa estrange 
1, .,' i„ r „V ii,,,,, I>!.d all g..a.|i II. at, for such a scene and «uel, a 

I f .m , .. »■ v ! I- ! ■', twkl --om. ti.Ues the donkeys diud.sl 

k j:'T,::;\:..,;edai, 1 ,e >l .i,,v-.i ; ^ 

- -»„l. : 1. II. alt l.:.,.l,cr !«.>-.. I seeni.s scarcely id.le to rcta.U f,a, ho d ; 



costume willingl. enougli, 
Jacket, straw yachting ha! 



, where a tlo. k o! « lute-la. .•! I I.e. 
ver. large col.nlrv. ^ „ f S„„thd..wns were ke|,t. 

, . '!'"' " .... the I."..,,.. Jack -said the lua 

varv much ... il.rtereiil d.-Tru t-. and n iiU t |, . dot; m. H t a -en 

...what 1 give a. re, e, two. 'of a,,.!..,.,, ar afu-r a time with the 1.1, 

llti«u. may not at all agr„- w.th ale a ., k 'J,.,„, v „,„, » u . a , nlv . |i„, 

other is-raoa » ea,a-nenec. . jMk j, r| , „„. S( .„ it „„ , 

« hat I ante ,s not fro,., my o» „ ,,„„., „■ , ,,;,„, | „ f„ : 

knowledge, 1*1 »„ „„.-ll,t!,,.I .o,.,,g ,„„ „,„„ , K . ,„„, MH) „s. 

one evening so .,,u-n-.ted our falnily ,,„ ai „ l(i , h ,|„. 1 ,a,,tiug H.«k. for 

\ with a slight sketch ol her l.le there. .. . ravoriles with hii 



a dejith that ltichanl, as he was family parlies, though uf course 1 
1 we about to make olf. was, iu an instant, up to much. 

, be- Ilia middle iu water, and seemed to save . • It was near Odessa that we 1 
ofj himadf from going right under only by aai.1, 'and very wann in the 



mtt favorites with his iiastor 
■h shar[s r with them, 
theparkat (io-lield. Ks 



rl erui-H-s 
a of troll- 1 
id lints, aa if: alw 



Kil-la s|„ 
,t. The si 



|1 ipi 



up for Hie tratle. i ene.1. 1 



companicd then. Isyi.nd the mountain pas- 
... id into the more open and safe country, 
and here 1 left them uud resumed my way 
southward. 

Ilehuid me lay Kgypt. Close behind 



sea fish 

,ds. rt 

a little s 



a-,, fo, 



l-l lie- dl. 



axlfo 



.hat 



light 

ing, and let it simmer slowly 
water is more than half gone; t 
oil the grease, and set it in the si 
„|| „„. „.,„.,- i- all gone but ab 
cupful, which is for gravy, ami 

II, .eke I a l.llle. Add »'J water .fit, 

goes too fast, (tor ill some kinds..! weal lie! 
ft » ill l«.il !,««. iiaSh faster than in other 
days). This dish should be cry -lender, 
•llentcold, eaiawially if pressed 



the house and tumble in from the open swimming, while the 

shore. the bottom, first high, then low, now rock, , 1 
One morning aa we .were running down, , uow sand, and uow both, prcvcritod iu being | s 

towels in hand, to our favorite bulling walked over uuiess it could be seen. Here, araUona when wc went ou 
place, a little sheltered nook among the ' then waa a pretty state of things! We which wc often did I ISuet |i 

rocks, where there was a fine smooth spa. e should lintel., stay .... the reef, js rhaps, days before : such a luni-out 

of hard sand shelving into deep water, we till the lide went down in the evening, and look servants of all aorta, laals 

were met by one ol our fisherman friends, indeed, we soon saw there would be no and plates and dishes, an. 

He raised hia hands aa we advanced, and other choice, for every moment we were things. Such a uumber of . 

seemed to be waving us lau-k. As wegol driven higher and higher he the waves. riages lo take us!' 

within sound of his voice, he shouted to us. N„w thev -prang straight in the air, and 'Anil how ifauy Went?' 

« You mustn't go bathing this morning, fell like a shower lath on . 

I reckon 1 wouldn't have you go in for they would well up and t. 

worlds ! There's a great old shark been our feet, almost carrvin, 

aHouu.lering aloul in the bay ever aims- There was nothing for it t 
sun-down last night. II. 



came home Isfore.the winter. I 

. was , it very much, it was all .-. gay and ... new. ".^.^'"^,\"J\ X "Z then, '.'.'il.'ih "al 

'right- - but 1 ih. not say Unit I - dd like 1„ lit- ,„„ k 

IIU ltnss.a long. What most .truck me. ,,;,„ ,„„ , „„,,,, - 

— I'' {"'■' *"«* . ™' """" , "*W''," M " K ' d"g ......id .." .I"..!.! feel 

,-s .J^Kurois-ai. h-eliug one leu I, I never felt * , 1 1„„ ,.,,.,]„.„ -, 
shor,- , till we returned to Austria that 1 could be „„„. j^j,',^ ^, 

ssllile lltlllg ill |-.liro|a;. saw aflelttard. that he Wits pel-fee! v 

, tto| •»!,}' f »,-!e-ke.l: i '-aS,tt!.e.,l,s,.,pil„,l- , „„,,„.,„..,,. ' X o» ' 

I /.ill that they 
tint sheep for 



i-lieve she 
Then the pr 



sibliei 



eight 



Cotta.ik CbmM.— • Heat aour milk with 
a gentle heal (a go.sl way is to *-t the 
tan over a kettle of warm, but not ls.il- 
lie- water) until ll.e whey separates fro... 
the curd. Tour off the whey with care, 
put the curd into a bag. and l.sug it 
drip l,,r several hours. l>o Hot squeeze ,1 
Work ii with a -l-'ii .mid * " " M 
i-ii-n, salt it, add a little . ream or butler, 

.1,1 .1 into round halls, or leave ,1 to Is- 

sert ed in small saucers. It shouldbe eaten 
while fresh. 



tioairT-Ounn, •» Urnn* Milk. 

—Set a china or glass dish of skii.iined 
milk awav in a warn, pliice covered. Whell 
it turns, tliat is, U-comca a smooth, linn 
but not tough cake, serve iu the same dish. 
Out ll out carefully Willi a large spoon, 
and put it in saucers with cream. |a,w- 
lered sugar and nutineg lo taste, it la 
for an hour before 




i rock ami the di serl held et.-ry- 
What was 1, a punv mortal that 
Is-walkinga.. earelesslt ah.iigthal 

iver, bv the far fa ,1 ealantel, in 

I thai' had guided the footsteps 
and priests long ago among those 
□cks Hint had ben the witness 

la-are'rs of forlv eeittnri.stF What waa I. under our sunt as wc were coining 

that I should l .ok with unshrinking eves - Jack Masters and Tom Harmon Is.lh seed 
on -II I lie- a.., . . ..I iiieiuo i ials. and troll 'tm this morning a follerin' them up ah 

a song—a dashing in.slern «tug— aa\l close aa could be ; he's an awful great uu 
walked on among them over sand an<! too. a most 8ve fts-t long, 1 reckon." 
M„,i. as null...... had walked in the years; " A shark !» said I, - why 1 didn't know 

when ! In re was a shrine for devout wor- that they ever came to tilts coast." 
.In,, oe Hie ts-autifiil island, on moonlight "No moru they do, very often." replied 
l.ilirimug.-s to l'hila- 1 the man. " bul then, you sec, this here long 

Tin- lone;, 1. w snarling veil of a wolf spell of hot 'weather draws then in like, 
starthsl and sl..|i|s-d me. and was folh.wtsl The water gels quite warm untler the dirts, 
by 'the quick barking of the Jackals of 
whom I saw lb. e or four dash across the 



■ heads; n 



-If Hie 



'Oh,evervl».dv: that 
nislress, and luy Utile ■ 



The following touching paragn pli ap- 



_ titau for those of 
thereby illustrating 
J>ike mas! iT, like 



llld see 



po 

from the 



friend. 



Mi 



ealkl 



palh and disapis- 



tlie direa-tion of the 

that followed waa aa 

-i n. hug us the cry had lawn. Duly the 
liverauioiig the ns k. .oi.n.hsl as -U-.elilt 
as it hail sounded through the centuries, 
and the moonlight seemed to be in har- 
mony with the aound. 



i't have this great -round- 
up bo often. Any way, 1 
e you younjr mOanM go 
Utliug. That Uast would snap one of,, 
your legs or arms off if he patched 



.hnpleandl 

fid dish is if eaten la-fore it becomes 
.1 Uirt with a Liberal allowance or 
d augar.— 3fanon Harland. 



e out by 

the* village abVitc tlie pasa, and wc cntere.1 
It In search of our new pilot, onr " r 
ShrllaU:; or mm ot the Cataract 
nre called, who was to take the 

Under a tree, the sveanioie in . the 
middle «»r tile village was " " 
nut uncommon in Nubia, 
made of mud, on a raise.! 
same material. A seat ran 
form, having a high back, so tli 
or twenty persons could ait here 

lon^n'^suVSkinB ovlt "e^uiiig7goX- i heaVed 'upUito a boiling' cauldron. 
Thev answered pk-asanUy our in- I enjoywl the change or «•««■ 
- Lsn. lit: hail ifonolo the joyclani 




i, arore ye knowed wh 
l- gave up our bath that morning, but 
re wen 
,. mona 
how our curiosity was lo 
The old fisherman wa 
weather of wlych he bail 
came rolling in from tl 
within four days from i 
spoken of it 'The wind 
and li\ the next in.. ruin*; the ..hole a-|.e. t oi 
tlie coast was altered. Heavy rain-charged 
clouda obscured trie sky. There was hair a 
gale blowing, ant I the sea? which a few hours 
before resembled a silvery lake wis now 
We 



. but tfcey 

would not be able to aeud any boat out in the groumU by inyseirth 
•uch a aea. so that though they would we arrived. 1 was just going to 
know we might, ir we liked, take care of amall gaU when a man rushed f 
ourselves, thev would mill !*.■ very .luxioua, w i/ed my hand. Kissed it, IhjwciI t 
and wc ahould get a good scolding in ad- ; the very ground, ami then ojieiietl i 
dition to our ducking for being so fool , At breakfast 1 tohl them alx>ut 
hardy. ! asked if it waa not some poor 

' -rtook to bear all the , " Ob dear, no," said Madame; 
all belonged to me, and constantly meet with thaL" ' 
we settled ourselves to make the beat of it. f ' Arc there not a great many cer 

Wehadnotbeenonthereefabuveatiuar- at marriages !" we asked, 
ter of an hour, I suppose, antl the tide. ' Yes, a great many more than I 
though then very high, had vet an hour ; member. They were very pretty, 
' more left to flow liet'ore it would 1* at I very pretty and g.i^l meaning-, i 
igl.est. when suddenly lieorge crk.l did hut underslaii.1 them, which, i 
■ Look, what's that ." lie pointed to antely. waa not often the case. 
ithing Slicking out of tin, crest or a i the bride uud linden-room were tie- 
great lumhliiig wave, that seemed at first, priest, antl they all walked, 1 thin 
like a huge cocked hat, but which 1 recog- times, round the building. This 
nized instantly to Is- the tail of some enor- ' signify their union with the Church. U-gim 
nous fish. ! had no sooner gWen my \ by holy haptism, and now again renewed 
.pinion than it vanished, but. at the same What seemed a very impoi 
noment, advancing to a lower ledge of the the coming of the wedding party up to tlii 



oih 1 nuiriea" fj? Hassan. He had gone to the joyed any eiciteiuent ami it quite put the 
^ , „.!,. like this, consist! of thought of the shark, for whom we hml 

S rowaTf mud housea. a hundred yard- I been vainly watching, out of our heads. 



1 ap]>earrd, I was startled by 



nthhergrcLl chim- 



in ehi!.lho.»l and sn thed our pillow in 

sickness. Blessed i» the memorv of an I 
old das hi oiied mother. It floats ttrfus now 
like the bcautiriil It i turne of some, wood- I 
land blossoms. The milsie ofoth.| voices 
may Is- lost, Imt the entrancing mejnory of 

faces will fade away and Uu forgotlt 
hers will i,tiine until the light fron 
poruls shall glbrify our own 
the fitful pauses of laisy life u 
tier lack to the old homestead, and -irnssin^ 
the well worn tbresuold. we ataia] OOCh 
more in a low. quiet i-.toni, so lialUiw^i hv 
how the feeling of childish 
1 dcjiende. 
ami we kneel down 
streaming through the western Window, 
jnst where, long years ago, we knteled by 
mother's knit*, lisping ■■ t)ur f'lither.' - 



hat I 



rely di. 



houlders of the much 

talked of shark. 

Yes! there he waa. and mi mistake, with 
his flat nose, small cjesand gmg back just 
as 1 hail seen him in pictures. His silver 
Mly gleamed white and ominous as pass- 
ing close by me in the sea, he turned it 
slightly up toward me, showing his enor- 
mtniH mouth, which seemed all ready to 
grab at me as he swam by. Of course I 
waa very brave. 1 did not care a bit for I 



kissed first our hands 
on the floor and kisset 
'What, absolnti-lv it 
'Yes, alisoluu-ly an 
the inaehine-woakeil tt 
so straugw*T 



wediling folk aom ma ">' l,mi 
lh.lk.ent flop "• t OB, h ** 



id tha 



U.<hj 



familv. 1 a 
Db, but indeed." said .Ma 
ulil not think it lucky if yo 
You must not Tun away ! 





NoiM-at to Ww Wit*. 



dued, and give their hwd to Him. 
"biiUo putwl » "totomwit of the 
rath as tube relatively lalte When 
, prMchui e»xlusiveljr at the eiplann- 
. ujtionof thefactaof life. Itcsdlenpa 
' p k*oreofDeH/,lKri«ciligoDeprecu)li« 
ilU.-J t I life after another, to move to* fMllngt 

il« S .u." which would be ludicrous * it were 

" 1 not dreadful. Yet it it true th»t every 
experience bean itt tpecial mee»«ge for 
on ; only we must not interpret it in 
that light only. In our joy " well as 
our sorrow, in our deily -immunitu» 
as well as our sudden deliverance^ 
God calla us to give our hearts to llim. 



thirst to slakeT' a*l 
•'■ If ihoa bat anr.na." llr dU q«a-«>: 

™ ■ - " " 

•.lean. 

--Sodilna; to draw with;" — no. all powsrlrsa, 




And <u7 things work together for the 
good of all who love Him. 
The fruitful Hearing ipringa, then, 



hir KidnnaT l-a-isar: n M"wi> 
world stomal and deaplard outcast. 
\ , lo draw with. J«sna; d^ip lb" wall. 
And dtrk;- 
tliona;ht 



all'raajaTnaVaT'wllli alaral 
ftS'wfcncw. Ih-n. doth Ih. foanUl. 
I todriak-to draw with I hare aaarbt 
n..-.l I. sars the grasp of Thy ataaur 

hid. 



.Nought but TJ.r rone of rla;ut*oSB»rss to hi 
H.- liltliv that I may apolUaa stand 
And driuk for ay*, celestial Bttau beaHe 



las chain of 'faith 



Then shall I dr»-. „ . . _.. 

Thr ieweUtudd'-d. bleat salvations 
Shall tben be n»ed-jr^n»~ >' 



inu iruiuu, woaHa aai ■ aj a , 

within us. Aa the aun and rain are 
aent upon all, ao the love of the Father 
yea ma over all; but aa the aun and 
rain cannot bring harveata from barren 
ao even omnipotent love 1a 
vain upon unloving hearts, 
no wiU not ask, cnnoot receive, 
,„ku the handa of the Giver are folL 
It in in vain that the skies are ablaze 
with light and glory, while the win 
dowa of the chambers are shut. 

Whythenahould we pray! Because 
if we pray, we cannot help drawing 
near to God, and if we draw near to. 
God, we cannot help praying. Be- 
cauae we love to aak, and God loves to 
be atked. Becauae prayer makes all 
oventa bleaainga to ue, and whatever 
apparent good we might receive, not 
praying, would be robbed of ita deep- 
est beneiicenoe. Because prayer il the 
highest form of intercourse— pure 



but it ia no matter, I will 

to the bank, aavl tk« can, hnaktU 
change," murmuraal Wllb. to Umaalf, 
a. be replaced the valuable bill in hia 
pock et, and walked the fester with a 
proud and dignified step at the* recol- 
lection of having ao much money in 
hia pocket ; and then theratppy tncwht 
flashed upon hia mind that lie had one 
rtonitr before he toft the 
_jl of Vr. Wood to ahow 
he wm truly Aonraf. He had 
reached the town, and waa walk- 
ing down the principal atreet, leading 
to the hank, when be suddenly met a 
former schoolmate. Uerry Edeon. The 
boys were pleased to tee each other, 
and Willie paused a moment to apeak 
to hia old friend. 

" Guess bow much money I have 
got," whispered Willie after a minote'a 
conversation. • 
U I don't know," aaid Harry. "How 

'Only a hundred dollarat " proudly 



IRwin we make oar homes lovely and 
Iilr— - * plaoaa.aad teach oar children 
aid onr neighbors to feel that order 
M? kindliness reign within our house 
walla, then we are doing something 
more than a aelneh work, for we are 
not only eduantinat and ma^- 1 
ouratlves, our children, and 
bat we are helping to support 
government, and to keep just 
Joatlr. In a 

our own, the relatione latwoeu — 
State and the people are ao near that 
thavery children may be mad*- to feel 
responsible for the good order of their 
neighborhood, and the beginning of all 
citiaaaoahip must be in the home. 
Then, too, oar church societies are 
only combinations of families, and 
depend noon the home life — " 



answered Willie. 
"All your own! Hat Mr. Wood 

^ifojta^mietake," and Willie told 
him how be came by an much. 

ua,.aa.l„ Ann'* iatoivl fc 



How the Blearing 

The subject of prayer is intertwined 
with our every-lhought of God, since 
prayer is the only avenue by winch 
our souls go out to Him. No mood of 
philosophic contemplation is too high, 
no thrill before tha beauty of 'nature 
or of art too vague, no study of the 
Divine works and words too laborious 
and methodical, noaapiration too silent 
ami subtle, to beconiprchendnl in In- 
spirit and realm of prayer. Tlie Chris- 
tian's life is like the lolacc of Daniel 
at Babylon, with its council hall for 

business, anil its stately front, maybe, , •• 10-inorrow win u« osi ™j 
tume.1 towur.1 the world; but ita most tho "flico at the brick yard, said 
precious and sacred < hinnls-T, with | Willie Jamison to his mother as they 
windows alwuys o|*n toward .lernse, a»t at supper in their humble, quiet 
.lent, Sliut up the chamber of prayer, home. ' 

and the house is dark, without the -Why, my son*" said his mot) 
vision of the Holy City. kindly, for sh 

That is a narrow view of prayer mince thr* ■ 
which couRiaia it to |a'tition, whlle,on \\,\, mind 
the other hand, that is an unsatiefuc- reason of . 
tory, incomplete, and unseri|»tuntl view | « o, notli 
wllich leaves petition out. Nor do 
we enter tho true conception when we ] lot left 
make our prayers to consist of alter- 
nate bit* "1 heteroiceiieoiis moods— a 
little tliaitkagiving, a little adoratir 



ntgnest term oi iuwn™.~ ■ 

spirit, face to face with spirit— and 
out of it comes, in measure unfathom- 
able, tho higher life of inspiration and 
power, the fife which ia eternal. Bo- 
cause— ah, there are ten thousand rea- 
sons that we should pray, and not one 
that we should cease ! — Uhn tfta n 



HotsMtjr la U» Beat, Policy 
bv >«v. a. h. caaio. 
••To-inorrow will be my last day in 



I .do!" promptly i 



Pikluktr . pfftrtjint 



GIVEN AWAY! 

a ■nADTOrtrb 

to every NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
"Southern Workman." 
We have secured a large invoice of 
the eleffant picture entitled RBTuaxisu 
Hon«,whicn tells at retail for $1.50 ; 
and we have made such arrangements 
with the publishers that we can afford 
to otvi thbh awat to the friends pf 
this paper. 
The lubtcription price is but $1.00 
The Chromo will be worth 



SAVINCS & TRUST 

com pa a r. 



Wfc ... 

dollar for auch i 



1 purpose'! 



Surely you don' intend to return 

rwered Willie.. 

"But you say Mr. Wood made a 
mistake when he gave you to much ; 
if to, I would keep the balance. He 
may think someone else got it, or per- 
v — be will never mite it at all ; and 
. doea, yon can tell him that be 
must have given it to someone elae." 

"But it is not ray money, Harry, 
and, besides, I cannot tell him a lie. 
He often gave me charge of more than 
this in the office, and Iwt 
a cent for all the world, i 
that too." 

"Then he will not suspect you,and, 
besides, you tell me that this is your 
last day in his office. It may be a 
long time before yoa (tet another situ- 
ation, and a longer time before yoa 
have it in your power again to rotate 
ninety dollan ao easily ;>Ir. Wood it 
rich, and you are poor ; and I think yoa 
are vefy foolish if you take it back to 
him." t | 

Willie't pride waa hart a little at 
the thought that he was |'poor," and 



_ of - their strength, for people Ijjaper will pay for itself a- hundred 
whose homea are disorderly and unat-ftirnea, giving as it does, valuable 
tractive will very rarely make good 
church members, aa they are pretty 
certain to 'carry the tame heart into 
church on Sunday that they wear at 
home on week days- 
Children who have! been brought up 
in the atmosphere of a happy, wisely 
ordered home, can never lose ita innu 



J not take 
I he knows 



ly, my son 7 soio nis moiner .|, e promptly replied: "It'a very true 
, for sho saw by his sod counte- j may not get a situation for a long 
that something waa troubling time, but I can't help that, ami I have 
iud very much; "what is the not earned ninety dollars ; besides I am 
of that, Willie!" not so jtsaf but I can get along. Mother 



ns to the hut day of their livet -„aed 
» great reaponsibility of fathers and 
rtbera toward their children is shown 
the permanency of fin results which 



formation on all subjects of general 
interest, and devoted especially to the 
interests of our Southern homes. The 
Picture can hardly be told from an 

OIX PAINTING, 
and wonld adom tho walls oi" the rich- 
eat. Good pictures are needed almost 
as much as good reading. They have 
their influence for good. Everybody 



"produce." If we could for once 
land the great value of our 
j, we should De more anxious to 
a*, and keep them what they should 
the places where the greatest hap- 
aa of each member of the family 
it found, and to do this we must real- 
ize that they are the foundation stones 
upon whichrnll society and all govern- 
ment is based, and that the homes of 
a nation furnish the best proof of its 
;iviliastion and 

llreaa ia Japan 

The style of dress in Japan is even more 
varied than it it oe Wasbiugton-street or 
Broadway oa a liie Sunuay. A Japanese, 
lady, thoroughly arrayed, is really an elab- 
orate work of art. A large amount of at 
tentton,and ao little expense to begin with 
are devoted to the arraogmeot of 4be hair 
—even the common people regularly em- 
ploying a hairdresser. If they cannot af- 
ford the luxury every day, tbey make it last 
' a a wooden pil- 



We present one to KV]rRY:!uw sub- 
scbibbr ; to every old- subscriber who 
renews ; to every One who will get us 
a new subscriber. 

No on is left out ! Tub chascb 

IS OPEM TO ALL'. 

We do not know how long we ahull 
be able to supply these pictures free of 
cost, but certainly for the next thr" 
months. Therefore do not delay 1 
send your names at once to " Southl 
Workman," Hampton, V irgima. 




nearly alfgone; th 
„l tbey a 



nly tho bricka 



1 to lai taken 
I feel really 



rir but lean gat along. Mother 
Wood both think me honest, 
and I would not deceive them for a 
thousand dollars." 

"I am sorry you are so foolisk,* 
Harry answered with a sarcastic smile. 



nate bits of heterogeneous moods— a i sorry to think that I shall have noth- flurry answered with a sarcastic smile, 
little thanksgiving, a little mloratioii.-l rruT toAdo through the winter, and | y ou w iH probably regret . your hon- 
a little aspiration, a little confession, 1 then, of course, there will be no more wl y goon wne n you find yourself with- 
a little petition, and a littlo reelgna-j weekly wageS coming to our l>oor . out B situation or a cent. Good-bye" 
tioo, with a final doxology of praise, i home. I Now Harry waa a boy of seventeen 

It is true that the language otVterod | "Well, my dear- bo), you need not ,„,( ro orc than three years Willie't 
prayer must i«ets from one theme In , distress yourself too rlucb ulsmt that; ; and ought to have known bet- 

auollier; but the spirit of prayer |*r- 1 1 have no doubt but that sonto other t er;but honesty does not always go 
petually blends litem nil. 1 place will open up for yiju in the winter, u)f .g,, M ,d inoiriiiaand doin} are two 

If such is the wide a|jhcre of prayer j and I am certain that 1 Mr. Wood will different thingsy 
on our side, shall we limit mir concep- 1 K ive you the same \ntuatianf next I Willie had the money changed at 
' of God's response? "' 




I limit tmr concep- 1 give you IIIC sunie aituaov" mule nnu me money cnaugeu ma 

msel If we can I spring when their workTTiStnmences. ' tne fcirjj. He rolled up the ninety 
many ways, may j 1 was talking to him a few weeks ago, | dollar! carefully, and placed it in an 
jh chutmels innu- ; un d was glad and tliankful, too, to , i lun de pocket ot his vest, and then 



He not reply through channels innu- 1 and was glad and thankful, 

' "lfinite! Our notion of , licar him s|«ak to well of you. — iwaiaea 
d that you were in every way rella- 1 mcn „, 
that ' 



, jftitn interior 

to our knowledge of our own. : We j hie, and 
approach Him along the wondrous yet feotly b 
familiar lines of human thought and 
feeling, ami forget that all these and 
the universe ot |mwer lieaidcs are at 
His command. Ours nre the windows ; 
His are the Imundless and luminous 
deeps of heaven. 

When prayer takes the form of a 
cry for help or entreaty for blessings, 
temporal or spiritual, we are too apt 
to look for results in the channels we 
ourselves have marked out. It is true 
that we ask in deference to tho Divine 
knowledge of what is best for UB, and 
bold ourselves prepared to find our 
special wish denied by the Divine wia> 



l"i 1 dollars careiutty, anu ptaceu tv in an 
to j inside pocket ot his vest, and then 
gto walked off to make- the required pay- 

.« 4 .--j .-ilia- jnonta, No one else waa in the bank 

he hail found you per- : at t i,e time, and the banker was not a 
little surprised to see so small a boy 
with ao much money, and was just 
half afraid that he had helped himself 



lv honesty This' is jrhat your 
niothi 



has alway 
dear Ikiv, and I am proud to-night to 
have un honest son, though he may Is) 
without n situation to-morrow eve- 

'""^es, mother, it is pleasant to 1* 
honest, and to be well spoken of, but 
then it looks to me a terrible thing to 
lai idle, and I cannot boar the thought 
of lying around home for six long 
montlia when I ought to lie working 

fno vrvu anil mvw-lf. 



for you and myself 

"Keep up heart like a inan, kindly 
answered his mother. How do you 
think I got along before you were ap- 
pointed to that offlco? I liad to truBt 
in God und He brought me through ; 
and now you must do the very same, 
and He will give you enough to do 



and contentment with it too. 

Poor Willie gave a long, deep 
but answered not a word j he had not 
learned to commit his way to God aa 
itly as his mother bad, and 



ie man's drawer. Willie j«id 
is to Smith and Young, and was 
bad again, when coming round 
a of the road he law Mr. Wood 
toward him very fast "Wil- 
„ called aloud as soon as he saw 
hiim " did you see anything of those- 
two men who were in my office a little 
before you left?" 
" No, sir ; is there anything wrong! " 
* Yes, enough is wrong ; I must have 
■ of them a hundred-dollar 



and love But our thought ib 

often a selfish one. after all. We feel 
like children, whojiave sought in vain 
some hurtful thing, and thinki our 
Father'e decision was confined lo a 
single choioyajand he refuted us. ' 
cause to gram the request would hi 
^injured lis. | ' V . , 

i We should realize more deeply the confidently as Ills roomer nan, aim 
precious promise that all things shall could at present see nothing before 
' ' ether for our good, if wc love ' him but a long, idle winter, and that 
hat is to say, His Spirit, if we i„ hit eatimation waa a thing ahso- 
. .. hearts open to it, will trans- 1 l u n>ly intolerable, 
form for us any late that cbniea upon ! He had cheered up somewhat next 
not to look for suspon- morning, however, and was promptly 
"• — m in his place at the proper time. En- 
ren greased in checking the books and 
:|u- \ balancing the different accounts he 
had entirely forgotten the doleful 



Cub chromos are already findiu; 
their way through the land, and thu 
far they have given perfect satistactioi 
the only wonder expressed being tha 
such pretty presents could ,1a- give 
away with such a low priced Jssnislu-u 
When subscribers desire their picttirt 
mounted, fifteen cents iiddittcuitil she iu, 
lie sent to loiy the cost mill I'm- inniliiii.'. 

is aliionnt is sent we shall 
pack them carefully on u wooden 
roller ami send them by mull without 
extra charge. 

neck"' Irhritem'ofL, tlfT" A beu cross la-fore ibis |ura- 
. . i asia i.T ,. indUate to the subscriber 



Investments inane, m Gov 
ernmrnt lionets and real 
Estate Securiti s only 

JOHN T. BEljTLBY, 
W4f CUM IK KR 



„^ in ft JCpttMM toilet ip 
which i«u«i^lyofUdie«' 
and arrjvnged behind with 

, ITftn old inititution iu 

To am<m« of h«r dftrk-skinn«l 
ith her extensive heftdtire*w, « 
hump upon herb»ck, and extremely narrow 
akirt, high, wooden-heeled pattena, her 
\xxly thrown forward, and A uhe inineeH 
itepa, you would imagine ahe wan carl 
cam ring the brainless votaries of lj>shioti it 
other landx ; but ahe ii only greasing i 
ber peoule Uftre driaaed. nnd walking a 
they ha'c walked for c^nturiea. The oh 
serves a purpose in Japan which I linvcsmt 
heanl attributed to it elsewhere. When 
i woman becomes a w'ulow she makea no. 
v'baiige in it unless she wishes u/aimomice 
her purpose never to marry again, in which 
case she ties ber obi in front. How effect- 
ward off projjosala I do not 
it la always and everywhere 




know; 

the P ri<...- - 
rnind. it is said the obi 
a case works Its way • 
position behind. 




Cake, Candy, 
General Fi 



We have 
acriptipn list ... 
made every cmleavor to pi 
takes in mailintf, etc. \\ e arc not 
intalliblc however, mid may have 
droirned wmie i»aitj-up sulwrihc-r by 
misuke. W« are . willing 
any one who will take the 
rectify any errors in our lie- 



... reward 
trouble to 



(3EX THE BEST 

lEISTEi'S IlillllKI IICTIIUIl 

10.«» Sura, ««1 .Vmstas, ,u* Is «tS«- 0.rte.««rl-^ 
MM ■asasaVfSl IMl ra,r- eaart.. ' tSa SH. 
EXVMtjLitqV. 
Kty^L-jy, " U>al braneli ,,f pliiluk-itiwil 



grammatkai ftaina, Iracina uul lliuii o.^m. 
vrimitWe slaaitlciUieua, aud changva 

~~- " adbrrieVatrjr " ' 



wo/k to 

Ood. 1 
keep r 



We ... 

sions of natural forces, to del 
from natural paina. We are not 
to interpret the events of life e: 
lively aa Ood's dealings with 
There is a terrible form of spiritual 
selfishness that grows from this nar- 
row view of our relation to our Heav- 
enly father. Thus we have known 
of good people tormenting themselves 
at to the meaning of a tad bereave- 
ment. " When wclost'our first child," 
they said, " we heard in our affliction 
the voice of Uod. We had been for- 
getful of Him. We had idolized our 
earthly affections. ' But we turned to 
II i in, and strove to serve Him faith- 
fully. And now we have been called 
to mourn again without cause." 
• Ministers sometimes talk in a simi- 
lar way. They tell the hard-hearted 
to tremble; God will come to them in 
sickness; and if that will not do, He 
will take from them one beloved ob- 
after another until they are tub- 



nau entirely lorgoaavu «™ 
prospects of the evening before, when 
his employer tuddenly entered the 
office and, hastily opening his pocket 
book said, "Take thit ten-dollar bill, 
Willie, ran down to town as uuiokly 

the change to me in tingle bille. I 
want to payit out 1 as toon aa you re- 

U And Willie, cramming the money 
in hia pocket without even looking at 
it snatched up hie hat and waa gone 
In! the twinkling of an eye. He had 
almoat reached town when it occulted 
to him that he had not looked at the 
money, aud pulling it out at tho mo- 
ment, what was hit surprise to find, 
instead of the ten, a hundred-dollar 
bill. "Ah, he has made a mistake, 



of Artisans. 

Gilders are subject to mercurial affec- 
tions. Tbey suffer from gidtlineas,anthma, 
and very frequently from partial paralysis, 
which often induces a peculiar kind of 
ipuosed,taey 



mistake for a ten. I am aun I 

did, and if so, I am never likely to re- 
ceive it back. They are both' strangers 
to moj ami they have been got 

^Ttnllie' know the secret well, and 
with an arch smile he qdletlv said, 
" Why, you gave ine a hundred-dollar 
hill instead of ten*? and, bulling his 
long pdree out of hit Inside pocket, 
handed up the money with an air of 
triumph. " Thaiik yon, Willie," Mr. 
Wood said kindly s "yoo are an hon- 
est boy, and I must tee that you have 
another situation when you leave my 
office." J 

He was true to hia wont Only a 
few days elapsed before Willie took his 
-ilace in the very bank at which the 
jundred-dollar bill had been changed, 
and it was through the influence of 
hie warm and faithful friend of the 
brick-yard office, who, also himself bt- 
hia first security. Willie ia now 
_ . .fthy and influential banker in a 
large and i^r«»oai|eity, and if you 
could ate the motto according to which 
od reparation have been mod- 
might read from large, aoldtti 
jver his priw»te drik ** Hox- 
THI BR8t poLicr."— JV. Y. Oi- 



summering;. Aa might t 

frequently suffer from mii-iv^ ■ 

the mouth, which ia a true salivaUon. 

Miners *n the quicksilver mines sufft-r 
from virdigo, palsy and convulsions, and 
survive generally oat a few inoutlia. 

Pottery Ktftsiers, who use lead largely, 
- — thai de- 



|U, V .- H ,,,,„,, 1 




Ulaas blowers are the victims of those 
aSectioas produced by sudden vicissitudes 
of temperature — rheantatisms and various 
iavf siu .nations. Their eyes are weak while 
Lb*y-are generally thin and delicate. 

The sUmw cutters inhale the sharp par- 
ticiwft, which are apt to produce disease or 
■'eliiugt.. 

Plmaterers • offer from the gases disen- 
gsged and from excessive moisture Tbey 
suffer very much from labored breathing, 
have wanlpalkl visages and they digest 




* K Lf m. « » 

i UlUl.'lllJl IT) tltlM lltJlAlUl- 

-r H](.'nt tliunj pmnatjH 

r* BT r, sS^tftVias^MgJ 

ptttW Uietmmtry. 

•■UtatlniBiaxtlilr in rt-f. r,.. 

illM-ovt-riim Uiu* i'f. w,-i~i.-> 

(U <.''-i*lu».lr» 

-Dr. wh*i.'i l ' : '- , '"; , ^; , , , 1 ; , ". ,l ;.;;vv 1 ^, 7,;;',. 

-.^j^ l » e t"-l."^iwf t« liny *ntK^S?i?l ». nt.fi r> . - — 
ri#aW Unm anautviry. iv^iaaura tauwt. A On. Ht**1. ■ 

■ . ■ .w~- Jsjp srtwu isi. iiirt.-" it.* sn4 

J^f^JMMtrry Clit-t*""*. rirrr* yn-f^ir' ■» 

Inmnllitnrj m. rli \*ht- . <••■ 

if fa)tmut»v!l- • Hin'- »'<'lin>ji i" 



TRUST 
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FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & 

j|ation;.l, %mf> ^anh. 

Chartered by Congiess, March, 
1865. 

' P^llJII ll'Al. til' ICK. 
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% 
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-In no rrapr« can Ma Dicik>nar>- ta- nuaolwl 

ft,-, .'I. I »„,!,■ „ ii„ '„,„l ' '.',-■ „„„ ,,„ 

— aMaaer taart at a Mueoii r^iuiHss i«'-r 




> short lived. Whether the 

metal be brats or iron, tin Hoe. sharp psr- 

tkdes make their waj into the longs, where ,.,,.„., ,. uKaitlsM 

they tlevdop disease, soaietiaiea asthma uiiiaEijjJsjaffl'w.U. ;bu 

tosatHaati boaawtiapuoa. aS ».~.» ,i».;>'E'» 

Worken ia wool and ootten breathe a •nunw' osajSj "^-■»r ^„": 

do*, uacaaaoed atmespbete. while their r,^"^.°"i^." i« ^nnV,™ ',„~» .1- 

UtOfj teTmS with toe Imudnadia* of X^rh^"'^.""/ 'At IS v^S OF EVERY , DBS PRIPTIOX 
taaTnialerial upon whieh they work | i!«C^V»--.-t»..r.-"ii.t> a,»t •osaauatt, *" 

All in-door oeeupaliooa, with the prea- ; ast-aarini.. -.v. a. aW <«. aca . l fi4 ( Executed. 

tot Imperfect aotioaa about ventilation. | - w^i. r^,aa^sa«ai s..->.~.-i. .r 

are store or lest mlsehlevooa. Oauloor I SS5pBawS laatSTela 
ttont — fanning, gardening and other 1 J n is-i nst ar awsraw ass 

esaploymenta— afford, with an in- 1 -lni» J" tajjl «W»tJ 
,t ctanprelajasion of the food qees- Kit^.rS^S.' kTSlX 



ntated. 

H5x- BOOS and PA IfFBLET 



If) OtuTHaaaaaa. ' \ 
' In all societies ^beirotrafis the fonn- sg«~tVaVeling* throogh the conitry" gn 
dation upon which every organisation foot at a book agent— these and similar 
mutt be built, and upon the puritv enjuloyaaatu art perhape not Inferior to 
and ttrength of the faliily life will do- 1 brming and gara^nlag_l»-l)aw. 



telligent coaspreiseoaion o, 

tion. the opportunity for health and long | writs a»a 

"-Irtag stage or eapreat wagon with , | . jj^Jj, 

IMS PVn acta,., ass I air., i, 

tba'uaBs'ftl'r ^hr^lUlan^a-^, 



.u'BooaaaUara 



Ufe Driving stage or express wagon with 
frequent leaving/or the dehrery ofpaek- 
sgta. tisvtli 
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The Old Oaken Bucket. 



Um ImJ t" rnj heart in ti«- *>■*•■* ■ 

W I,. ,, t.m-l „■.,.!!, , ti,m |.r.-*-iiW ll.^m U. 



,1 ax « lr.-iu.urr: 
lunml Ir»ii! ili<- 



I tl»- i-iiirri' ••( -.11 ri- r l<-'**' I-l*""'" 

, m1 I ».-i*.sl it, with Iwn-U 0r*1 *W 
.11. -k t.'i llif wllilf |H-t>l>l*-l I- HI- 'Mi it 
"'with UktOTlUa I tr«lfl|"V«-"rtl..w. 



ll..w ,*...-t bus* tl»- aroe-l rnj-j l'.o*t »" * 

\. 1 .'.iL"l.V 1 rl.. . uri.. It la-rhgjn J I*! 

N .1 ■ (all I Iy.>>t p*M ""iff r. „.|.t u..- 1., 



rn.phy.. 



ww, nif.I exnmpk 
(hi - iiiv almost loo lAmiliiir =■ 
require nienftion. 



oth leaVn.it this i 



Atblll- 

i.-li-l. . 



lv, l«-giuni 



i prevent bin. 
it I harvard I '"I- 

of which till; 
Hinge to study 

Lurrying a few 



year* afterward, hi* ... 
neighboring clergyman, who proved 
helpmeet in the best sense, through the 
\vhi>U* of his long ami laborious life. 

Hi- U-cumc interested in politic* earhr 
in his career, Is/uig the chief legal ad- 
viser of the patriot party and un active 
st 1 1* I conspicuous 1 leader among tlietii, 
ami was elected one of the. live dele- 
gate* from Massachusetts to the Con- 
gress of 1774. During this time he 
wrote constantly uu lany of tlie ex- 

citing questions wh it'll arose from the 
difficulty w ith the mother country, and 
in ilieCatigrww of IT76, to which he 
wan also elected, 'he wan one of the 
foremost in wlriK»tiiiir measure* for 
the defence of the colonies. He u|s 
held flic Kflaratio,, offiidci-emletiec, 
drawn up by Mr, .Ictlerson and 



mI In 



«ign 



|«iwers, and although the gt 
ot'tireat lint a in wan extremely unfa* 
vorahle to the newlv established nation 
which he re |. re.se 1 1 ted, he nevertheless 

received from Congress, on bii return 
to America, thank* for hi*" jut riot ism. 

When Wa^hin-toi, made'" Presi- 

dent, Mr. Adam* was chosen Vice- 
president, and at the second presideu- 
tia! election in l"'.":! was re-elected, and 
finally succeeded Washington in the 
Presidential chair. It is inqioHsihlc 
here to go into the details of his Presi- 
dem-v, which WU a time crowded 
with exciting event*, but the fact that 



he barely missed a re-election, show* 
that he had a strong hold ujron the 
heart* of the people, though he himself 
felt that he had been deceived by 
many of In. frienda and Mpmiiaily by 
Mr. Jefferson. He retired from public 
life to spend the remainder of his days 
in conqiarative seclusion, hifl habits of 
economy and thrift having enabled 
him to accumulate a comfortable proji- 
erty, and his wife ami children being 
always sources of happiness and pride. 
At the age of eighty-six he wan chosen 
to assist in revising the court it ut ion of 
MiiK-ai -liusetts, and <lown to the last 
dav of his life he exhibited remarkable 
vitality ami power. With all hw 
faults, which Were those of an unusu- 
ally active temperament, he wai unde- 
niably a man useful in his gent-rut ion 
and worthy to Ik- imitated 
by younger [politicians who 
desire to tread in the |«th 
which led him to no high , 
a place in hi* fellow coun- 
trymen's regard. 

The TberJoneter. 

Although the nature of 
Heal -" mysterious and 
even yet so iui|ierfeetly uti- 
dntatOCMt yet for many 
years Ul lu-troineiit ha** 
Uvti in 0*e which aceil- 
lately UieaMN^thedegreeS 



in the air, iu any liquid 
may be dipped, or any sub 
which it may come in cunt 
Although tbermometei 
actually markod iu this way, yet the 
above facts illustrate the principle* 
upon which they Work, and we should > bod 
'ike our renders to fully appreciate the 



value of this simple instrument to quantity and pure and 




ily lives. This mat- 
is one of very great 
[Kjn it dej<ends not 
trat' our nealUi, the 
air in our dwelling! 
t influence upon our 
No rtKiin r-hould, 
• 70 de- 



usually be transjKjrted 
jugs, the next lient i 



having 
physical 

in winter, be heated alwve 
grees, and our only 

merit i* the thermometer, so that for habitations, barns, outht 
this pur-mse alone, these 



a ton of it in a year, . 
of the amount c 
direct affect upon • 

cattnot be too careful t 
pply of water is sufficient 



quality. The 
that which falls at tlx 
storm, in the tounti 
from houses and 



uildin^ 
, both from 

its lieauty and 
| The Aerojiolis, which is a rock rising 
abruptly from .the plain, was the for- 
tress of Athens, and upon its platform 

stood numerous edifices, one of the 
i the Propyl 



all' ' c 



I long 



" 1>0t '' 



huildin 

n appri 



arbl,- t 

id 1 



mili 



ontaminating oroeniral |bi 



s flanked b\ 
_ x Huted col 

oar dwell- fimiis, al*>ut twenty-nine feet high, 
of supply siipjHirting a i^limelit and approached 
is lie found Jin wells, which should by four step*. A vestibule fori ted hv 
ibc as far a* possible from human six Ionic columns placed in a double 
habitations, barns, outhouses, etc., row and parallel to nne another stood 
(sothat no drains or sewcrnge may soak behind this portaep and led to five 
Openings or doors, which 
again led to a jutrtico 
facing the platform of the 
Aerojiolis, with a '. front 
similar to that already 
deacribed. 

Thcdtfo rat ions, through 
out the building wen 
most exquisite and costly 
ulptures. Iron' 



M'liieh we cull cold, pro- 
duce* a corn^pprtdiiig dc- 



,11 



i >n,. 



iliiple filet 
dliHlrate the 
tweeii heat and eX|«iiisioii 

and we chouw e whWh 

probably e c »ntU-r 

the Uftflbi of most hoits,- 
lte>l>er*j If, from one 
cans*-, or another, the i/las* 
*top|-r of a lain le sticks 
fast, it .-an Ut removeil 
placing the moiitli of 



M placing 

the bottle in hot water, 

when the glass will ex- 
pand and allow the slopi-cr to Ik- 
easily withdrawn. 

Now ditl'eivnt InKlies expand in dif- 
ferent degrt^es, liquids varying in bulk 
more than solids, and gases more than 
liquids, ami this enlargement can lo- 
used as a measurement of heat, the 
thermometer or heat-measurer, being 
the instrument employed for that pur- 
pose. A common thermometer is a 
small glass tuba with a tine a|>erture 
or hole like that in a pipe ptem, run- 
ning through it, and a hollow bulb at 
one end. This bulb and j«rt of the 
tube are filled with the liquid metal 
mercury, wliile br suitable means the 




in losing their original 
simplicity and hanlih. 1 
cry house should into thein) and should I* kept scrupu- lost all that makes a people cup 
— lously clean. Cisterns with carefully of greatness, 
arranged pipes, so built a* to lie easifv 
leaned, are great addition* to the 
oinfort of families, and the water 
mm them (when they are kept in 
goi*i onleri 



fifty 



Water. 

The boy in our picture who is 
drinking with such eagi-r delight from 
the pure, cool water of the old, moss- 
gnuvn well, gives little thought to the 
wonderful power, tile inestimable ll-e- 
fulnes* of the clement whose s|.urkling 
droj-s arc more lajautiful, more health- 
giving than any wine, and whose 
presence nDOtt the earth is iiidisi>e usa- 
ble to human existence. He 
with the keen delight of tbirs 



nks 



and 



Irinkiii^ 

brought from 
*ouie distant 
public health 



What shall We Head. 

The following is an extract from tl 
remarks of lion, (ic rire S. Hillard 
be safely used for ; tJw m . e , lt .^ling of the Koxbury 
11 a* other purines. , lmnicli of the Boston (,'itv Library :4- 
iwns water m usually j « \ aIn a Ilu . lt ,| H , r (lt ' the hoard of 
reservoirs ^lle.1 r.-m ] trustees of the public libriiry as ch-ison 
the city council, who in turn are 
ui-erinteud 



uch places 
of the rappm and 



.places is lar-dv ( .f,,. t( ,| ,,./ llu . , ,, 
d. j.-ndent ui-on the purity and almnd- ] not only the parent institution, but its 



■celv be 
the necessity of the 
water if we de 



deed 



clean and strong, 
of the well and 
may furnish not only th 
for a poem, but also tlit 



ceep ourselv 
pretty pictu 



Kast Bostoi, 
South Boston and now, — a* I am too 
i old to learn new things, ]R-n>iit mo to 
All this — the Koxbury branch. We 
i feci its lalior and responsibility, and 
: are truly anxious to discharge its 
; trusts as 'servants of the public. ' They 
are our masters, but their influence. 
: like the air we breathe, is hardlv felt ; 



the 



lird's-nesting. I 
. jt practiced and 
the latter abandoned. In com^rison 
with to-day, it was like canoes among 
steamboats, and superfluity and abun- 
dance where once it was hard to slake 
the thirst for knowledge. Books, how 
rare and hard to get: Dut how deeply 
then we read them. But all of the 
good things we now have are not un- 
mixed with evil. Though we have 
infinitely letter school* and a vaster 
number of liook*, better than all is the 
mother's knee, the father's fireside 
prayers, and the little yet powerful 
unconscious influence that grows up 
in a well-ordered home. 

(iood Dr. Arnold in his excellent 
remark* on schools, says that they 
should produce three things : Chris- 
tians, gentlemen, scholars; that is 
Christian culture, preference of others 
over self, and cultivated intellect *ufli- 
eient to elevate all we can influence, is 
the tiling we should seek to accomplish. 



N't 



here iu a building, the l>est 
Infjand, for the purpose, 

•ill :. . i i._ _ 



d how to fill it with books for chil- 
dren to/read is a question of much 1 
moment Hooka are divided into 
three classes, some good, some bad, 
and a large number neither good nor 
bad. To read indifferent books is 
nothing but a pastime; it does really 
no good. Bad luniks of taurse we 
shall not have on our shelves, as tlie 
ernieious influence of even one laid 
oluiue is great lieyonil calculation, 
ott are there not too many l«w>k* that 
re merely sensational works of fiction 



id like 



idy 



eh de,* 



idiug is 



re by those of 
ulture ami ability, they still give 
ilse views of life, and do not repre- 
»nt human affair* a*id our daily exis- 
,-nce to be thescriou* thingsthey are — 
f trial, struggle, and Christian'endur- 
nce — hut cast a false, rose-colored 
iew over it all. I never go to a 
theatre without constantly feeling 

how unreal it all .i*. We see no such 
people iu our evcry-day lire, and I 
read a novel without the same 
feeling creeping over me. I am cer- 
tain the tentative minds, of the young 
much injury from too much of 
that kind of reading- It renders them 
lixcout eiiled, unmindful of the realituH 
•f lile and it* duties. What we want 
is the earnest co-operation of father* 
and mother*, that together we may 
make this Institution "tend to elevate 
morals, and a genuine culture 
which indifferent liooks can never do. 
The beat influence, alter all, is the 
family : to be reared in a virtuous 
sehold. Atid happy are those who 
look back Upon such a great bless- 
siug. Then good -look* embellish and 
adorn the character, and literature and 
reading then attain their true and 
just [position." ^ < j 

A new and greater Yonendte than 
that heretofore known to the world 
has lieen discovered. It was pene- 
trated, late last fall, by Oalen Clark, 
" ate guardian of the great valley, 
al John M nir, an ^ithusiastie and 
devoted geologist, Imtanist, and uioun- 



what is called the faffing jtoint, namely: 
the; point at which tiie mercury ceases 



i th< 



being marked 



Ik-I 



th» 



Workman," as 
exceeding value t 



Athens. 



•all other 



ithc 



l.l-ofth, 



-vludo 



iarke.1 Off 
into 'iHU spaces wbicli'are called de- 
grees, and it is evident that an amount 
of heat which will run the little col- 
umn of mercury up from the freezing 
to ihe* Isiiling" point is exactly the 
same amount that changed the water 
from the freezing t<- the Isiiling (mint, 
i sav that the water has n 1 - 



_ way any of the 
iutermwliate degree*, the mercury be- 
ing constantly affected by any changes 



The city of Athena, was the capital i p 
' of Attica one of the divisions of an- 1 and not to privileged classes. Hence, 
eienf Ureece, and its history, from the ! it i* of the first iriipurtance that everv 
day* when [>agau mythology a-crilied effort should Is- made to advance the 
its greatness to the intervention of i intellect ual education of the masses, 
the gods, down to our own time, when j And from our early history it ha* 
scarcely more than a mass of j Iteen the 'aim of our wealthy and fa 



the IxMly 

constituent, in greater or less projior- ; it is scareely more than a mass of|l»eenthe 

tion of all solid food, vegetable* and ruins, is full of interest ami inatruc- ; vonil class** to doall they have been 

meat Wing at least three-fourths tion. The Athenians were famous for able to foster religion, education and 

water, while bread is fully one-half, their bravery and success in war, and J culture among the great masses of the 

It exists iu the body, Isith fixed- as a their numerous victories gave them a community. With a half century of 

solid in the tissues, and also as a taste for luxury and an ability to life behind me, I may Ik; permit te«|ftto 

liquid in the blotxl and the secretions, gratify it which led to such enilu'llish- W garrulous, and pardoned if dulC^ I 

lor these latter, saliva, tears, perspire- ment of their city a* made it iu many look back, and feel almost like 
tion, gastric juice, bile, etc., arc simply 
water holding various substances in 

solution. * and ev 

Although we are nil conscious of out parallel, no arch 

drinking constantly and freely of this arisen who could vh 



jepicta the 
■orld. Their puhl 



raring Jew. At that time Boston 
lmildings were, had only forty thousand pwue, and 
their ruii s, still are with- Koxbury, halt-way between city and 
tect having yet country, was indeed a 4 rural retreat," 
with the builder a place where I used to resort for 



gh the great Tuolu 



wide, while the Merced Voseinite vab 
lev is from half a mile to a mile and 
a quarter wide. The falls in the latter 
surpass those of the Tuolumne canon 
in unbroken volumes of tailing water; 
but iu endless variety of cascades and 
water-shoots the Tuolumne canon is 
much the grandest. There is one; 
water-leap one thousand feet high in 
the latter. One of its waterfalls 
fprekda out at first like a great fan of 
silvery-threaded water; but, after a 
decent in this shape of about two hun- 
dred feet, it is whirled over, closed up, 
changed in color, and shot down aj 
narrow groove worn in the rocks like 
an arrow of steam. There is a greater 
display and variety of water hues, 
tints, motions and expressions in the 
Tuolumne canon than in Yosemite. 



A " nUk tor them to lev their be.de, ami nays. 

*Y Mf Unl tiled with ewnett etodeuts. 
4 imwm MOMTM4.T. ' w —kiui MiUintf i* tvnithT on rap- 

BluiuBavraeUsi', . *&n- 

i. II. LARBY, ( • } \ \_ m 

1. ,. B. iu«h»'lu w»Jii.^ , 

fflflS %S£S8rSJ? SrS- S3 though™, 

rrarher. rteie-.lj T | W r-k him Dem. done. 



r them to lay their bead* end U I » mr tins yam (May .*» stpd » jg "^s- „, Mn ,W„ up BiW,.™ «>>M and 



Mean-bile, boikling w going 01, r.p- 
idly. About aix handirf thomjind 
brick. h»v. been laid in tbo wall, of 
Virgin!* HMi »nd it ia expected th»t 

the roof will lie on by .Unoenr lrt. 
Over * million bricka will.be tW 
~ Cake, foreman, boa 
credit liy-the care-, 
iner in which thel 



■ P»w»w» w ww Jgijj, 

In IMapaaWar. . ;T»e- 

orsteraao e»vTa» baM • wa» Tbalr mode of -orahlp I. very premier, every 
ttr»*olat^«q««r.i.wto- Tb. t»o sexe. :are nuared thcl «g each -a»«, ( 



„f It with cauuot eapoaore 
ter, and the steady drag of banvy taxation, 
bat hitherto they have toiUd oa bravely In 
■pHa of at* >rms aad taxea. We trust the 
trade may improve and good rsrlce* make 
r the lull yield of the oyster baa*. 



ap fur the small yield of the ojeter 

A Nanoow gaage railroad from BMP- 
ton to Otd Point baa been projected and 
wj reedy ahoot twelve tbotiaand 
lyavc been aabarribed toward H. 
leading dtiaene of Hampton ai 
utors. I'nptala McDovitt Is securing 
additional pledgee, and when the anas of 



AU the 



f-hBU-nd Iftur*. Writ* pU.n.jr, gin mb* niitf < 

hnSZ -ubd »«« of eo-t-i-w. 1%, w»» Wat 

HUlr U> Which tiM rif* U> IW a-.lt J„ 



1 to which Hit- M|«i- «• *° 
r flutter tofonnVthati. wUn 





I*™ IP* 1 *"""- 


HA..PT01 


IMTOBKK, IHJJ. 



am upte their own 
Moat of their reerul*. are gaiaad half of »■»•*_ 



behold ee-.ersl hundred of the ; held tbla, opinion erer 1 

' saasn-bted with abbot hare done all In 1 

8 ft v Shaken, more than 



lores ears need during the war, or 
coonty road. , 



Trarhf-r* 

, Ahoot tweilty-nve thomand dollara 
"n«*>aiA»r» u/or*ewi»' , «*o«(driilrr | 1B » e already huen expended tor raate- 
aw» aaauVt aad eaMa. Afeatt a™ i rial and labiir. ! 1 

waafrrf in roery ooan/yaad towalta lae || a „,,<o,, Studenta hare 

,W». ithrraf t«ri«# arr o/ernf to aH l eo EjJ 1 «ii their a'mging oain|UI|ril, 

■«•« e« in cuTw/a/ije-rtM paper. ! alm «re now giving coneerta in Maa-:,» Mltr thonaand dollani 

'T.°^ l Kif■lo«w i-«> h,w<,,, • , • 0c < ot « rti "! »" d ^'^rlhad, operatlona will be 

! they «»* I" Tremont Tum.le, BjJ* | Thl . wi „ ^ ^ ,„ regtoa, 
«h of >ovciul«r, in Mimic u>d pro. 

the^rXo/.e. coiLrt in Nor- 
folk, in ftiierUrarg ».»! t» 
They will |«oceed thence to Waahliig- 
10(1, Baltimore, and l'lnUuleluhia. 

{■ 

Tux notable even! of the jawt month i , ' „| Jjl, 
I haa been the lauiic id W all Ptrtef,] „ Ml . ro l„nre.' 
[ New York. The fimirjruil labnc ol I fc . w xprtlfc. .. - 
1 the whole country haa been ahaken. , „ lf Sl , 11 ,|, ,j n |,„i|dilig op' 
! The leailing American Hanking hnilae ,..„„,, w | l0 ' 
I -Jay (i«.kc t C.., hioafuile.1. Fiak 
, t Hatch of Imrdlv lata nnle tutye aua. 
I .i«ml«l. KnrtvplCaawli^inglklukein 

1 New York have lieen ruimil. Tlie ex- state ai|dtal 11a thorough jtoinara train- 
1 citement baa lieen extreme. N» one ■ K \„*t aa can la- fimnil 111 the 

knew whom totrnet. Government waa 
t a»|M.-aled to, and Pwaidaot Grant and 

Strt-tary Kfchardaon Vent tq 



oeber. There i« aanally an 

of the eidere opon tome itoctriaal 
a* which they, ting aShyran ; .then I 
form ta circlea arouud a band of male 
Jrmale elngara, and execute a atrange 
of dance. SoaMtimea their excitti 
becomea very great, awl their motiona 

^be* b cb5f > virtue' of the Shakeia la in- 
daatrv. Kvery member a>bo i> able to 
'work ia employed in loine Ubor for the 



the'hoiiae waa oeeapled aad 
lag. Soon, however, the 
by "brotbere" kindly brought 




bench tor 
it' provioWtfally, 



t l» , 



land 



. aiulng facing each other 00 the 
hand and left. The neater of the 
I ie'mcant for the Sbakent to 
1 In. accenting to their peculiar 

"w. "tvana a rat addressed 
_jw; then another elder read eev. 
tral pages of a good hialortcal account of 



theaowlngofgraaa 
fluently, very much 
cue of all whoaUei 

wTare fully ullsl.rl that it 
poawTbie to get anything like the lantsty 
" raat or hay for any given I e»e ol 

which It la capable of produ. ing, by 

sowing one variety of grass seed on at. 
Itiaaa — 



a,.»l of the wlaae. T»c allelic, usually ; religious revivjs among the Methodrlts 
own lane isnlena. and » Shaker seeds," ; and caticr Chriatiana of the last century. 
'Shsker herbs." and driwl frnlta are a After one or two other .- brotlicrs bad 
an-atly esteemed ami sought after. Their BtU-re<l dfs-trine to me uaaouud and reput 
"llUe stores, much patronised by thefsive, I enjoyed the privilege of pro- 
world's aaweaa notwilliHtiiwtioa proverhi- claiming for HfUen or twenty mrnates 



world* people nutwitlistaniiing pro< 
ally high charges, are utodels 
and fdlad with pretty ba»l ' 




system, ivlio naa maue a nars. 
lias d.-iniila-traleil the ability of colm 
y„nlli to acquire a wide range <d 
knowledge, »"d has founded ill "ur 



The money order system in Peters- 
burg ia appreciated , b / M onr poorer 



to promote 
id are coosc- 

din beaact 

I gal a few scars 



of home, or llic censoh 

appreciated Oy our poorer Christ. 
... Thousand* of dollars in small We print with pieman 
sum* of fro'm live to fifteen dollars am Interesting account „r 
annually sent to and from the city. ' e.pal communities of 
The principal colored colonies in the P" B : 
Sortli in which our citizens are inter- 1 
wted, are in Boston, MinyAhuaetta, in , 
I'lninbeld and Bergen, New Jersey, and 
In Sew York -City and Brooklyn. 
They are composed chiefly of children, 
I whose aged pnrouta reside here, and 
ho send home part of their liberal 
age*. Ip aonie eases pareiita — 



claiming for fifteen or twenty 
* the truth as It is in Jesus," coe 
rk, fana, I with the excellent text above quoted 
brooms, ami other article*, all of their I HL John, vi : li. We admittted cheei 
own msnulscture. the Importance of it* direct .plication to 

Too growUi of tbo sect ia scarcely per- the virtues which " The TaMe Monitor 
ceptiMc only three new societies havbig trachea, but urged upoa all present the 
tea* fonnesl during the lest «fty year* prayerfal consideration of the context. 
It wocl.l seem that the sdoi*ioo of did- ! reading from the New Testament i-erses 
.Iren and the blessing inevlubly tbUowhig ; ir. u, 30. stU-r paraphrasing the fl rat part 
the stunlv thrill which is almost iu only of the sixth chspterof UieOoXpel aceonl- 
r „<-.■.. ■•■-••■<--»— us-,, I i nw n. Kl. Jobo. The most importsnl 
1 of this passage of Holy rka-ip- 
t dectanvt to be. not that we ahould 
ip fragmenu of food which 



sown, that, However tUchly 

seed* of any given gnuw may bi sown 
the plants will only live and Ihrivt at err 
.tam distances from each other, 'I lie rest 
dvUuroot. The space* between tb pleats 
bare until Iliad by the satofsl 
graaeee, wbicb come in axd oecu ly and 
make a turf after some time. Nor expe- 
rieuce shows that these space* 1 ay ;be 
oceupied by one or several other 1 srietlea 
of grass, wbicb may and oughl to ,be | 
sown together, each one of wb :b Will 
take and thrive almoat;aa well 1 1 if Vie | 
others were not there, and bx,so loing s 
compact turf will St once huffpn ail s»d 
the yield of the lsml in' pastawagi 
be doubled or 1 reU.I, itnd no r . 




one ' 



This pecullsr naesyli called Kbakers 
should lie carefully distinguished from 
llgious Society of Kriends or liuak- 



era, who recognise the Holy llilile 1 




Odbd and Isul men hn« suffered, 
hut must of llic Ms* lulls on laaU wh" 



rk, its liispinilimi is I 
,,: wins* carnestnes. and Mo- 
,ral eneif have given to the 
hildren i>f this State, u gift beyond | 
ull vnluc. Dr. Ruffncr sluinls finvmaat ; 
among Soulhcrn islucators. ful progr™ 

Virginia is towbiy Bjcnnatructcd Is-- Mr. 
caoae-siie has dome it herself. Acts of son w. 
iWosanre futile if not fatal to real arsis' 
r 1 .... .i. : . e within l0 g 



„igratio„ Hows steadily «•*•" h * , e 
1 iiothing «. niils thi* *** 
cmciit as the posbil 



they said unto Him What shall we do 
that we might work the works of (Jod ? 
Jesus answered and said uato them. Thia 
is 1 the work of Ood thai ye oelirce on ilim 
whom He hath sent." Brothers and sis. 
ters, we read hi Holy Scripture tbjtjtbe 
t I IkjoI Jesus was " not asliaroeil to ^all 
brethren " if we are truly children of 
Heavenly 'father; ami surely we iteed 
Isi aslmreetl so to call one another, 
we all really oelieiw in Christ J Sans 
our Saviour from Hi* guilt and Kg*** 
-of sin r Then we read aloud ,4flfr .raw 



oral purposes of grazing ami I *v. wc 
recotnineiid thiiftillowing 

jfMaavrd Oraas ...One tirsheL 

llerda Uraaa. ....... .One- pa *. 

Pereanlal KyeOrass. . . . Half b shel. 

Bed Clover Two qi art*. 

The clover will run out in ts a years 
and leave a Arm, compact sod, w! ich will 
resist drought and stand hard ■ id cloae 
grazing, and bold it* own again t weede 
for manv years, giving large croj ■ of hay 
or graea. if properly cared for am treated 
to an occasional dressing of plaster and 
manure — either stable ' manure at 001 
asereial fertilizers— bone dust or rnano, 

Whrn it is not intended to 1 rare the 
land, wc would add. say a peck ol timothy 
to the ebove mixture.* ; 

Wc find in our business a* a «d mef- 
cnaiils that those farmers who t ive been 
sowing graze seed loagest. aa I 



evheeas h 
a few trish 

metluals, sdnpusl the (.1 



greatest hi 
.Id ami 



inlis 



bird chapur, 1«-I9. showing both s|dea rnendeil. ami Tor a clear umlenda sling 
of thi- «Lm truth: - He thst behevetb j brMIe rcespitiil.tc the mi. polo a. 
on Hh- ^»X«>nilemiie,l. but he that be ! Plough the laud deep-.. I~..li,.g. 

— , licvetl. .10, ,h , I, ,.„,.-! alremly, ayrw.se where imwdlaV. all stiff, tenaorj- 

1 of h ,kall. «M teliserd ou the name of the and pulrenz.- thoroughly, 
■eenionly liegotuii son of dial." Thru was Sow seels ru eaift tail, and 



deiioeita during 
time*. It is in 
and stands high 



bass 



The" TenjaV 



t's Savings Bank at 
thought tohe iu dan- 

riiimphanlly through r-Kiign-ss niv futile if not fatal 
••run." The% at r'rvss. Kenl gmwlr 
rgcoll , harles-< ) s , *ccr,;;„„'„.„ r ,|. I„ tfic hcurtj and pnq 
iT.'uml received many „f the gissl men of the •'V>u*tli, I 
the most ex. iiiu^ „„|, r ,.,„^y for Ih 
excellent condition, t |,at afflict ht-r. 
in the business com- Whi n her Is-st minds tike the. 

in the spread of light and of-trrmi uml 
Bunk of Petersburg!,,- HUnil s.-iilimcnt,the.|iu»li"iis that 
i-x her will ls.-iii»ily dis|s»«l of. 




ything als 

iJim.l frn^.il li.-ibil- 
imous for their neatness 
these resiiecta we 
fmm this otherwise 
aksl peo^*, besiuse It is tbo privilege 
id duty of Ch 



roll the 

Apitlc Peter's u-stiraoay reail from j land. • I - 

' 11 , •• Neither is there salvation Sow thein akwie— without whci tot oats. 
Uier • for there is none other Sow an slsin.lance of ~ecd u 1 a mix 
rillfe under Uvea given among men tun- of several varieties. 

" ** also line : Clover may be sown at the s nu- time 
li 1. as the other seeds, or in the bllowing 
1 read : spring — we prefer sowiag all at 
Outer - If you an- so situate! that y 
rjni/. : aow in the eery brrl irey, sow iu] the beat 



fchen-hy 
pa 



Alssttle.Paul'sihjctnm-uas 1 
.nal cxtsuuiiksl : 1 t.'or ; iii : 1 1 
fouuikitioii can no may lay'," eu 

ii: a-ll . A name which is above every way you can- 
name," etc. I mslA'!iA. (:«; cloamg ■■ graas seeil 
with the atsWUilic IwisBlictkaa. //e'.rsirs, wlll need 00 u 
xili: if), 21 I "1-oke of " toe blood . son « dddisoi 
of the Kverlasting Covenant" aa it cleaSne. 
e of j Mb from all sin.r 

In conclusion let us thankfully acknqwl- 
'sate- vdge that whenever anil where- 



will only 



exl. It I 



with the Freedinun* Bank, li 
' naany colnriHl depositor* who are sorely 
I tried nt tlic proapect of Ions. [11 a few 
: days Its pms|sji-ts will !*• Iiriglitcr. 
■ The Krecdman's Hank of Xorhilk, 
II. C. Verl y, t'aahier, is in snuinl con. 
! dition; hut in txmimou with all the 
• hranchea of flic National Savings mid 
I Trust Company requires doi«>*it"r* 10 
; give sixty days mil ii-c of inleiitiiin to 



Wb have just received the I 
tint Aliuiial K-|sirt of the llayill 

Mie*iuu Uhildfen's Society. _ It In 
!i*Biula.-rship of 



Unit Hi 

world in the W- just as tubch right t" stay here ^ BUsad aa a privi- 

iahilKl. of ™ Ch,.,,; and in I . ^iT-*"^ = X' ^ teaT"" 



lis Vind tniuhlus 

'"sinstor It. 11. '0 
Sclusil Huanl, haa pi 
course of study for these 
be one of the beet 
the country. Nowberc 
Stales is there _ 

fnirable taiblic sentiment slsibt school 
in IVTf/rsburg. The city even now 

riddled /lb en h shot ami s.lli ill. 

, horrid sfgns^f » drs|iemtc siege along her 
II lunlcrn liss sprung into splendid acllon 
ehJf .d hcr|S"|«o. Her Isin.ls [are 
for sale in the market since no holder , 
islii-slo sell, aisl H twynty-one is.liee- , 
rtsgw col.. nil and seven wllltel 



aim*. We ho- 
is worthy, noble work . 
»|.h- of color iu this 



I show them to the people. He crowns 
I aiesMnluv with His glorious presence 
I l.xx. 'Mass, «* afoul*. 14. laiS. 




complete in , fragment* l 
the United flcst.— Carnal "; 
ondcrfnl ami ail- 1 Then follow eight 
eae arc the first llirce 




^irtfillinl. 



Abotrt 



Kennc. 



all the. land in an agricultura coantry 
ami only that portion devoted to ststaragc 
is immense. It has been prov< I by ata- 
tistlcs, beyond all doubt, that it costs $2I> 



-ortb. It is 
fanner to make calculations fo himself, 
lad. him consider the cxia-tiae of fences 
on a mile square, ami tile value f f tin; cat 



Now Corn for Fodder. 



tie. ami it will * be aeeh at one that tile 
rough food ran knees cost far more than the attic will 
by sowing eprn aclt for. and in many eases wl fee grain 



vcr, of sowing hruad- 
ineans llic best. Corn : 
liclog two and a half ; . ^ 
1 three a|iart, admitting the its* of | then 



twenty times 

and they 
for less m bey than 

other pursuit is 



to three fi-.-l 8|uirt, admitting the us* or _ there such frightful (wr cent, ol 
11... . ..U. ...t..r. sill yield mon- slid ls?(u-r fencing (lut of law loss and 

Haider, and it will also be much Bore ' gains Wade by middlemen, col 
ca-ily . "nil sisl hsrveste.1 than when ceasitv for children growing up 



What Wtouz* ts ((.-"! m-im: 

VluW we divia g,""' STslaV 
Wrlewllllag assist,. 



brusuUrtst. Nor do we thi 
tq aaw t>«> thickly even in drills 
eiglit stalk. 



a United, 
and Navy. 

The aijcletyajkte monthly 
olnlu, at 



teacher with the whip In !. ...! 
yesj if 1 catch you doing 

rights ; wrong." IV tsavshar without the whip. 

Hut wc should not forget flint they sayaf-I believe aU my pupil* mean to 

ila 



tjorianil the-. whole businesa of 1 ^rioulti 
the foot ia plenty. The ! befng looked opon aa unauitnl 

e most valualJe parts ambitious young men. 
. ,*ajs»l. and the stalk. Then- is no remedy af prei ml The 
heatthlt-r nral less watery by haling more I investment has been made, re| lira 
air -and sun. The. greatest difficulty in go on, for there' ia no aeatinv at < 
the management of can ,fo.l.ler is in aav- subject, scarcely an optokm. lore than 
i.tg .1 hen- the aifxantage is decidedly thia, aa faOBing i* now cmrriei on, it ia 



Ml be better 



t Ormjiiir. 
Although wa caution 
isjclry of these t 

raembrance. 



also the right to cnilgmU' il they act like ladies ami tentleinrii. 

*.,. alld thai wc hnve no right to that for grautad." T-uplU act according | ^ayoU both at N 



Wrea - .h "(. litemry joonuil) is rtod. >^wT ipSx* XMt to their ^rueuL Tlss law of love l.'~. ; ,„ »ch of which wen 

varied select'. of music ure reu- op «» m *™f tE&S&EZi* ftSnt the bait tnd alrongeat law. Ia>v« your children, m.suly girl. 

dered. rejsirl. mnl let.era «. ^^J^tT^ «"h*f »" «f I •** £ 



liali 




t yon. 



you. aad I 



generally 
! aehool during the" winter sea.mn. 
I scholars arc taught hy* ' 



it— Mi- 



is dechlolly this, aa fanning ia now 

with the ill ill ; there > no ditnculty in neeesaarjno have all the land 
catting It and keeping it straight so that ! order that field* now hi grain, stay after a 
it may lie tied in bundles and shocked in . time, be pat In graas, when ca tie are to 
raw, their sentiments I the Md to keep Fodder after being I graze or kaj Is to be cut Stdl Uutd not 
I themselves to our re- shocked should reinsin in lb* field until fitted tor the plow could be kept 

' thoroughly cured, generally two or three ueady keeioaed. The oalyaasa* 1 by which 
allowed to visit the : weeks, depeuding njnai the weather, ami | , tbombgb reform . can he eft :ted la to 
Lsjbsnon sisl Han- : then be pieced pnde shelter Mere U 1 keip cattat in stables ami yerc 1 the year 
fifteen or i where most |,eraona fail. It will not do round, mat have their feed I roearht to 
ww were I to pack com fodder away in bulk laying . them. But this demands the following 
the stalk* horiaontally— it will beat and caxtdiUons: First, land in a hi rb etete of 
The j spoil in spite of everything that can be, cultivation, the growing of r art* on a 
de- 1 ibaic. Tliei stalks should lie set up verti- i |a~ scale, and no email srnou it of labor 
vaittnf an Bnglish 'eilucatlon. We bail cally arsl false llisirs rf pules or rail*, if ^aare. It is clear enough t lat neither 
CnRlssnltlff. tb. oiHiortunily of hearing them read or nrcesasry. put in the ham to acciimmialalc our Csnns nor farmer* are pr pared for 

. ^ recite from text Ismka nearly like those several tiers. An old tobacco Istni would wiling. Some men nave seal sly beanl 

1 used at our Hamilton Noimal School, la- an excellent phu-c to store it. In feed- the word and understood its mi unng, ami 
Th« Shaker*. The „ b olai* also wen- allowed to slug ing. it will pay la tter for cutting up fine tb, only use in calling attcntioi 

Shaker*, a. they are cmnmonly for our benefit «ven.l of their hymn*. th» anything we bate ever cut Where .gitate dm aubjeet tlmt aflje. 



o^:irV^!e.^' m " rM,, '-"^ 

^i.«:irftr*^fth o :: tb£SHI.StoT ^^^^^T^^W^S xEPt^lL 

coed. \ - ilhe fnrhicr nu-lnla r. of the Xornml 'S^igSjtS. thev have about in inythin,- like .-vsng. I.. .1 full, or m.uo.l co-tmg tn-fitS. wdl l»> for its.«i" taUmhed -Idle land ia tW 

Their work ia the support of chil- > Sch.s.l, wlm will "end .1. Il,*ir ml- ^^0 1.1^^0, sorietcs, St religious doctrine In r. tnn, two or Uircc one winter It wdl »v« oia^hinl if not .„ „„„ g^ mrmer. on Che. 
dren of native Hawaiian.'. wIk. are la- - (IrnJash. are em«Wly H. .t^XSZ* The, -ere of our party vsng a »•-'««■• 'hcLr* Oar owo ."xlri ne Tu.,i.» U,e £jS '" W> * ' ' 

k^ft*& , »,«S^t^*« fih«««l tod.,... ; equally „ o*boot of the Fricm Is or ton 1 bymn, which seemn, to touch their N^^r^^^^^^ „™ n, .1 4^ 

aid ofhoallwn chihlren lojltcrimeaui. 1 ._. — jfmtmi M^TTj*? fc jTwr«*tmty «-er*d -e haitdrtw «-«^wi-«tr»l«<ofca»ti.-eBt«. N„ York, aomc of the Se.K.gUiKl 

, Forfhls pur,--, they raised last yegr,. , Ural llaaZW. ^TTJ "'{* ^r of fc Je thiir ST." whether wc might atuud outdoors In packs, twenty if not twenty. mal In parts of Ohio, .rater, me 

! remarkable fitc. tlcat not a Tll. Oca. terminus of the Chesapeake ^ RrjSnJ the ...aH.|.en, their meeting ^^for .orslnp on .be S.bbstb five head can be wintarnsl better wben the ^ obliged ^^to fence, and gre^f 

' i&lZSfift l^oU y .fl - and Ohio Bailrow. is no, ye, determined. ^^1^^. IU h- ^f^^'T S Sot' a* 

: K2. »Uml. lav. cvef gone to tire l-d. ,a,t.N.-porC.Ne... -Aimlle. di.L.n t*m jlr-jdy^ ^ a „^„„Taf or ITthey not aa,™ - M - ^ ' ' 

1 • llsmpton. Is ri-gardeil as the mod eligible "Mother Ann." who lived In to come 

I Tu Kali term of the Hampton Nor xaoiut o»lng to the depth of water there HW| anit |,roug|it them, aa they bclrevc, 
I rajaJarei'Agricultunilliwtitiile,n|a'rM!rl aiwl totbrgomlaiicborsge. All the land in ane- revelation, prra-laimlngtlie doctrines 



, and rather cnciairageil 
,rly ami snlanlt 
to their Kldcrs. 
Aceonllngly, I. 



red* us stock will eat up everylhuaa chran to the places Utat the farmers havje I 
ligiou. butu of Use "Hlk-. I'tvulMmd tannery tbao fnrmerly. The eabje !t 
• *_ * ' staiit atlention, aim'-theat 



thai In tjme. fences are npw I uilt will be 
unknown. — Sew Yort Tribur t. 




no lion!* 




..ttfll It,.' 

n..i .Jr-.i 



i lain i 



- Make r.t..iii." rrird tin- l.»i 1( c,.ir om rider. 

- Toil are cMai ifcr hin/s bWbwaj. 
M]r ladf is Isle, and lllcii UsjMNoS VSftj 
IliV* way there, pwwl p.ii[>fe, 1 J»r»/." 

The tinnrfnT U. onl. MO 111" «ml was *iirml. 

Ami he railed t» Ike rider. "X»j." 

Hi- ryr like ill.' Iltflltnlnfr flashes; 

Hi* v.,), ,. like (he trumpet rings: 
" Yniir grand fplf day*. and your fashion* «n<l 
ways. 

Am ill but perishing ihii.gs 

Tlwti — I -ending lii- ■**• «« ih* l«4r, 

Aiel wftiug brr -fl W|- 
'- Aii'i ii..* im Hu 'U( » I |>its-l«ini, 

A*..|W* r..ri^«li Mrc*JI 
WU will pur.W i Iji* *f..*|. -Inr lasi/ and 



Biiy.^^^ilt-^Vvil boldly: 



Is the imperfection of all human work. 

The book is thus set tip in t>|s-, l>tit tin- 
type In needed for use again, ami the liook 
may have to go through many editions. 
The metal pages must therefore tar stereo- 
«wl or clectrotyped. A stereotype is s 
solid lead copy of the page taken* from a 
plaster cast first mads of Tt, Jin electro- 
type is made by a curious process of elec- 
tricity which I cannot here describe. A 
wax mould of the type page i* thus cov- 
erod with a thin sheet of copjier which is 
afterward filled with solid metal. The 
metal pities thus mado win he printed from 



»g tion from .Inch the OovemmaiH .ill „„ u„. I,„„k. ,„,, r j, „*, , ,,„ r 



: $300 a year for ttie use of i 




■ a»p 



Then the /arton 
muat be ifune 



the little settlement. Warned in time by 

friendly native who rlaked hia life to 

ing them tt 
ready for the 
twice withstood the 
the 2d of December, 
lliata who could bear 

an|a-rbnmiui courage and atrength. put to alno prove that here la a race which hiU 
Bijllit Mteen hundred savage foes l«,n ,,|„al to these ailvaiitii|>i-. aa an 

A day of thanksgiving to (Jod was pro- It haa received them, and haa inri. 
claimed and strictly observed, (fool) Ihem to the utmost of human aliililv 
after, the moat powerful of all the native 
tlii.l'.. King Boatswain. Interfered for 
their protection, and com|K-l]ed King 

lieorge to giveiip his i.Ts.-cutii.iis. Thus, Ki.au .Snip Lackawanna, i 

with prayer and thanksgiving, Lilieria ' Bat »r Bisoai, *a 10, 1H7S.) 
was founded, and front (Ma time began to i Ml Ilr.AB M.,_r wrote you a line the 
advance: Kimgralion ineroaaial, Inter- | day we left Calcutta, and promised to 
....ursc slid trade with the nations were write you a description of our visit bv 
.-inl.li.li.d. The slave traders' forebod- the next mail. This Is bv no mean- an 
inga were icalia. d by tl|e »i|ppre™|. 



• tabling at least a hundred fin.. 



ig us to come up. The cause of the rumpua 
n- , waa that No. 1 hail but a short tin,,- is-fore 

n L"",' .'** > '"" V " n<l li °y I""' 

II lighting ,U,,,,t the l,al, v „r " 



througli. The she 



are folded and sewed togetht. . 
praaanl Into half their original bulk. 

One of the moat curious aighta la tilt 
marbling of the edgea of the bodjka. Tin 
workman atauds by q 



tun various streaks and waves 
w« aec on martiled |»jier. |nr« this he 
dlpa the edgea of the books jusl en 



].l„-l an. le 



. it>> III.- lady V»ril, 



-. ■ -I,.. ..ii. I 



ss sb« l-.w.-,l l,.-r head 



il I Uk-: 



hia LtoiK r* and 



m fhi .-..p-.f m§*U«, 

..me. . -r.K - -irr-.- -ml |.„. 



I" aaW riw Mr waartiii 

Ih.- aloud 

»vf r..ll,.,i ..i, au.l I !..->■ all ).av.- g n 



Tb . IUv*nld« Pmt 

Our picture this mouth giveaa very good 
rlew of a workroom in 6ne of the chief of 
he great printing houses in this country. 
The Itiver.-iile I'j it, r*;>iiftiiM for the ftiie 
<piality ' 



aignrd, and made by the most ~l 
workmen, are put on,' the bound vol 
shelved in the t>ook room below, 
there packed for shipment. A library of 
first rate twnks -American and Unglish. 
■otild be chosen fr«)m their ahelves, 

Th/j fKouthrni Workman" ami its 
readers uo ^xlally in.lelrtef| to the 
" Rfveraide" fi>r many generously given 
and beautiful e]ectrot>pe ill list rations 
which have adorned its pages. 



Ju»| two hundred years after the Mn>i- 
thwr bad brought the Pilurim Kat tiers 
of America to ['ivmouth Hock, another 
I-iIlmmm Laud with hearts aa brave, and 
love ..f | inert y as strong, saile.1 away fm 



I Afrin 



laml of free.lora. 

In due time, we are told, the good 
m'italrth landed her eighty-eight 
irrnnts, eoloreii pminsij from tb«otat< 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland 



the 



unlorial coast, 
the Pilgrim Fathers of [£ 
of their adventures 



tteria 

reaiis like the jmges of 
tor)-, and is as thrilling as any 
We tiunr „f har>lshi|M and peri 
met, wasting* by disoaae and du 
encounters with' sav age foea— all 
brethren— int-ite*! to ignorant r 
the slave traders who saw the 
doomed ; of sturdy at niggles 



iiit-ni which, tinder the ad itiihist ration of 
Preikleai HbaroD, had jual \decrml the 
return of Africans rc-cucl 



lom.Snmuel .I.Mills, 
th^ founders of American nijsaion 
down his life on his return voyage. 

In .lanuarj- lM'Ji. after several un-iic- 
rcsHftil altcmpts to find n safe ami health- 
ful |^.iiit f<u their sctlh-im-nt, the colonists. 
niurorctHl by a ae<-on<l Imnd in the March 
revious. lauded nn<l occupi^l a little 
ilaud near the mouth of the Mcsmailo 
(now Montaerado) Hirer, It still Wars 
the .li^nilii ant nanu- "f Providence Island. 
The nntiv*-8, excited ttytlie misrepresent- 
ations of slave dealers attacked tin nt here 
and cut off their communication with the 
mainland fmui «hi'-li thev got all their 
fresh water. Hut He who brought streams 
from the T's-k of the desert for the thirMv 
Israelites sent a friendly chief who brought 
them water sU'altliily bv night for several 
weeks. At this critical time their public 
w.-irchuiise with nearly all their stores of 
provision and merchandise burned down. 

seemed at laat ujsm them 



formed, and the progress of the colony so busy that I hardly knew what I did 
was established. j and what I didn't. 

Twenty-live yearn passed, ilurihg whloh 1 I sent off a letter when we tlrst got in. 
the colony hud greatly Increawsl In e». ; I flnlshod it on the trip up the river just 
tent, prosperity and in Influence, and had In time to get on deck' and look -tt the 
shinned moht of the details or its own Palace of the King of Onde. on the ri-M 
government, though »til! under the fatherly • bank of the river, going up, and al.o,,- 
» a(ch and ward of the Society. Then. ; ten milek from CalcutLa. This king was 
political dithVnlties ansing with Oreat I the niMt jjowerfiil Prince in In.lia, and 
— - tbe chief mover in the great revolt. 



Uritain which only sovereign State power 
' Id meet— regarding the habit of cer- 
tain trading vcshcU of (anding 

society ju America, faithful to the I** 
interest <.f the po|ony, gave up all iU tem- 
porary guar-iianslu'p. and adviaod 



After that was suppressed, he was taken 
prisoner ami his territory eon fixate I. 



the lus.k 



Itle real a clean snowy * 

* ';'"l' '» -ork hl« wing, i After , „ 

m such a way that would , in,,. , , |,„. v ™»« 

the moat majestic of all lards. . distant They were ma 

hem is the American ea t .|e. we were told to iumo , 
rrom there we went totliepala,.; I, k „„, „i,|, ,„ L ,te ,.V 

gant frescoing, numerous marble statues, : , u 1 "" 



onng nation to assume the ri>s|ainsihllitv 
f self government, and declare Itself a 



'" m vni.ue.i. ..in in.. ,i„„ nine „„„ „ r LJ „. ,.„.„!„„„ ill,.-, „!' II,,.. |V..|„ the 

em- 000 p,-r in i.allow.sl to keep his palace ground to the lap of the fore-sl,,, ers of 

he jnd 1IM1I retainer, wit , arm., and the largest was eleven feet si, jn.-hes ■ | 

K iX'Xtz: : :'::::".!';:!r::.;!::' r. r" < 



grounds where he Urea with every w*m fore we measurtsl it. I was on the smalle 




js-rfectly immense.. (>; 
Ambnrgh'a big one, was small 
if these ; from 



Agii 



two ami a half miles from lioiton on the 
shore of the pretty winding diaries river 
whicli (lows on at its uwiiswew-t wandering 
will by the quiet shades of Harvard and 
the noisy city street* to the sea. 

In lH&i all that was to la? ncen of the 
great pile of buildings now standing was 
a steep roofed house which now looks 
like a small addition ri*. the main establish- 



the liartsjr. but a short distance from the 
island, and the English commander read- 
ily supplied the colonists from tb 



attires with enough for their pressing 

At last the natives seemed to Ik> recon- 
ciled, and the pilgrims were able, on the 
ihlh of April, to land on Cape, 

Mesarado (now Montscrado) and com- 
mence their settlement, called Monrovia 
after President Monroe, on land that had 
lieen already purchased for them. The 
j natives again threatened them, however, 
In 1867 the present great edifice waa and 'at last the agents of the Society ami 
xted in which are all the many busy ! Government who had accompanied them, 
the complete thoroughly discouraged, proposed to re- 




no crddit to be 
> in being brave, 
•s and waiting ijuictlv 
ing worse to liupi^n 
jl ou.rl.niu- on his 

all cli.nlasl JpfaTouT seats and nx'd \*r- 
se vya as comfortably as possible for the 
ride; ,t was then 1 K M ; we e S |s^t„i to 
arm .-at the hoiw- of a friend about x that 
evening, but what a mistake [ we had 
iMWdfd our craft, but the fun [bad only 
After the baby had partaken 




( ' 



lldent Slate. After delih- his vanity suggests gratified. He has the one. verv little smaller cither 
• Ureal -lepwa-. taken, a He- finest menagerie in the world, and his mu-t lei I ion a)s.ut ofir inc 
indejs-mlencf wna put forth palace mid grounds arc said to Is- ■ per- were afraid to bring UlctM! 



on. lei 



ive to AatericnJ only limiting 
to people of color for obv 

reasons of soil" protccl au-l to -e.nvc tine-t in the Mo rid ; i 

the purposes of the cv|s-rin,cnt toiler " ' 
tlrate the ci^cibilityof the race for 



| juni|s d del 



his palace. It was undergoing repairs, quietly when all ai 

and not visible until after we left. terrific roar; most 

On the opjsisiu- side of the river an- the carriages, the 

the Itotanical gardens, said to Is- the just ahead of us in the uiiiblle t he n-ad 

finest in the .world ; we intended tovi-i! si I tiii - innix iim- mountain of lle-h, ~l-.tr- 

the |i.ir|,o-es ol tb- ,A|--rin,ent to demon- there when we visited the palace. When ping bis trunk around, and kicking up a 

arrived at Calcutta we anchonsl .lust with Lis f t s-t licit was not at all ph-as- 

in one hundred vanls of the esplanade ant to look at, when We knew we had to 

I when all the swells ride on 1 heir backs for sixteen miles. We 



""^i ** r " 1 t» <'UJr disgust, , 

natling instead of remaining Hat. 
nenced to take the sha|s- or his 
high in (he - : ,d.lle. anfl -lanting 
d each way like the h«>f "f a 
held on by my hands j for some 
ing'my feet hang overlkianl until 
v bold uavcwav.oir I went, land- , 
■feelnfcours.',andinan : incr.-<lil.le 
41k ts-hiud 
i only two milea 
1 friend'f uncle, I 



Iriving. 1 have not seen such diridei) the parly, and as the Captain was was - 



Icluded to w dk tli 



■ pilg 



ratbe.sof l.iU-.ia lambs] w 

nwlo; and turning, our York. It wa 
young Itejaiblic, what do we New York; a 



coll 



nt of his 



lleoinfortable tt 




and book sharp; the whol 
<t weigh four or five |smnds 



In l.its ria, after fifty years, wo see a so mt 

Hepiihlic misU hsl after our own, and rec- park 

ognized by all the great Powers, with a seven 

population of ifl.tMW nominally Christian. Ui chi 

ami Klin.ilOO native-, who are Is-ing ]*iu-.-- Ixunpi 

ably civilized ami Christianised The dress* 

whole uumls-r colonized has tiecn 14,97?,' and d; 

exclusive of $-,•!■> Africans rescmsl from to thi 

slave s|ii| t s. The Dnjnber of emigrants ganlei 

since /the war has Isn-n 2,987, and :i,00O it is e 

are at present ajtplying to no from the Tht 
Dnlted States, 
miles sen eojwt — etpial 
Kngland— an ares tin 
Muasachusetts, whicli 



of fancilv until the bbxsl fairly ran in streams from 
jumping his bead, he was induced to get on his 
'-■ ' » add knees, a laddefwas .pii. kly phussl against 



1 kept, and 
how .piiekly 1 would find a tree in 
Kir elephant stopped *,r went from 
le to the other; it had ceased lieing 
r me a long time before; that, I 
~ My road fifty times. 



than the ratth 




i;. T „ 



elephants were stop|H-d. we all dismounted 
ami resteii fifteen minutes whilti 
die was fixisl when we started *ga'm. this I 
time accompanied by a large number of 
native servants carrying torcha. 

ything else itjiaginable. 



ider of th 



■t.llv . 



ting !. r ..()ini,((UII |s-oph- 



nto the in- 1 atan*. which ins|iect.on'wi 
ajmble of j a cnili table way as Ui call forth the i 
aiwt- a cli- I plimeiUs <»f the Admiral ; and what |Je: 



■al and brute had i 



held on nobly, and aftci 

utaed UnwII for abdut 
another apjilication of the 



aixain^ elephant had a constant 



largely stip|>orted by the people, sell 
nsing in number though not yet * 
they need U» a cdlege. a free *presi 
tending commerce whose ex]K>rts 



During all this time we had tiecn getting near enough to toss up * 6ap*to 
ig out. going to parties, .lancing, one, a coat to another, cU-., so far one ele- 
ding the races, in fact, making our- pliant loaded ; the other one not in sight. 



the Now this eb-phaut (not the loaded one) in 
order that we nii^ht at once lieeome ae> 
, the qiuitited with his agility nmlsportiveneas, 
my- start.sl otf into a ten-acre lot. with his 
idoo load of human freight. It is useless for 



of a book, 
i -lei is the "i 



ui]>osing r 



dropp 

wbUi 

Ices adjoining and 
ully look over the first printed fro- 
ions of the ih ass ta , to mark accidental 
I and send them Itack for correction, 
s misplnce«l, or left out and so on. 
or live proofs are often taken and 
■ill. all their can-, there never was 



' No/ 



; Shall stay hei 



And stay they did, in charge of their ing haa divulged t 



in their various pursuits ami professions, started on a train that left at li.30, rode 
Sixty-four years after the founding of alsiut sixty miles up there; at the rail- 
Virginia its governor was not ashamed to road station we got an excellent breakfast, 
write, 'I thank (i.sl, we have neither free having got very hungry by this time, 
school nor printing press, and I hope There we t.H.k carriages and drove U> the 
shall not for a kindred years to come; grounds c>r a native prince, where we were 
for learning has brought disoUMience and to have U-en received, but the prince was 
1 ' and print- very unexpectedly called away ami We 
Is against meMy hail a view of tin 



with hi 



; their hearts the best government. God keep us from grounds. 



brave leader, until in August the 

were cheered by the arrival of another both." We went first t 

small company with the intrepid an.1 self- The constitution of I.IK-ria specially we saw all sort 

sacrificing Jehudi Ashman, who entered declares that "the lili-rty of the press is finest kind, not 

immediately on his duties as agent of the essential to the security of freedom in a as we see them 

Society, Increasing the defences of the State," and in his annual « ..! I 

settlement, and making every poa* ib, « Preaiilent Hols-rta, first 



Hurdwan 



of animals of the very 
s»|ssl up in small cages 



straight i 



i way. 





_ recoiwile the naUves. The slave dent of the Ilepnblic. regretting the still The Itengnl tigers and the leogmrds 
blished without a ' traders, however, would not let go their unadequate means of supplying the in- were much handsomer than 1 ever im- mav never again. It seems that No.' 2 
ror. I shouldn't j hopes of gain so easily, and assembling ontoriag demands for educational facilities, agined they could lie. Then there were with her young one was here waiting for 



to eat up several trees and 

pass. This for 
uncut luul (plictcd No. t we 
\ but in large airy forgot bis actions, when all at ■once he 
- all fat and sleek ami darted behind this tree, and there was fun; 
lea of the wild animal such a conglomeration of horrid noises I 
rely hope 



and all ppM on 1 
We |iassed iplitea 
wen- at dinner. The baby i 
til We had passed and atti 
tion, then as noislessly as lie ( 
walk down<-and the first thing the people 



quickest way of gt 
turbiug iheirvisiUii 
stick his nos*- in sll the 
whether lie found anything to suit him or 
not. he had a playful' little habit of taking 
the table by one leg ami walking out ; 
almost invariably he would tarty the leg 
longer than he did the rest of fhe table; 
then again, he took particular delight in 
teasing one of the keepers, apd would 
sneak up behind, take hold of h(s clothes, 
an.1 give him a good shaking, ahd liefore 
the keeper could get at him, - 
per oft* out of the way. 
elephants would stop their 
ild surround us with 






1 1*41 you our .mni-w* i-hbh. I* la. 

Hut I mnMa t •t>ll» d^Mar. 
Whra llw»M him rfvW If ri«i." *nd left. 

/Mot wlto «m till 1>T 111" fttivm. 
Of muM iWn- oHiUn'l In* n» luVpUkr 

WIh-h ho talh«l of fcmif - w\*Ar4 -"V'"' 



I .|..„ 1 lh.uk .urh..f « 1..M Ituttfl" 
Tin- 1-r.l Aiueti* *I my "mrhln'. 

AI..I -r- In* u,u, 1 1..- Mluwtnjc *< 
la .l»-.i.i. «J"I Rtt«Wn 

I „.,.■- lUt il— ww Wiier • 

K'ir » man likr J »i».w.lk; 

tfl.l t I"' 'I'-lN*' •>{*•» bUfHMIl 



Tin- llwhltf hit Vtu f«rrr- lltnr>t 
I ...1 -hrn L*> "p.*- «f IW.rtH.1 
Aii ' a-rlicgln' out In bnww aiul tlifi 

JU triHUftlt'* ruin, j'w L 

AnJ .-wwil-i* l« rliorrh t lit} 

t i.,.. ■ i.. .. u 



wisdom in .11 thing,, which f 1 ,^ !^ , ^S , ^rtS^^ !? ^a 

tb.n a match for k-raing- Jos* 4} word is «« goo d » bt. boag, 1 
the close of tbe day, a plainly -dresmwd would P H fifty loouseod dollar, lor 

M,a„, with a bright «rl > .nd a bmkjyaMjrnod 

«, P, died for tlw Mturtioo. ; -*kyiot asked th. other, in n* 

-Takee»»t,eir,''.Mdtheold gen- surprise. ... . . .'-. . 

tlemen^ resent to ask .on-JoM ooo, V -B»m» I eonld make » handwd 
,ZS i. WWj« make .S. en- 1 iU«l 4»ll« °«ofit." 

To,^,T^*. 'h. qinwtioner. cold, 



roan I We been looking 
and in » few moments the xuin who 
.rrected.hi. blonder, to not tank- 
, installed in the office. 




but own ..an. 
' Au4 I'm lunch .Irai-l that ia*«l 1* it* folk* 
Won't US. the a|>pllortha.. t 
Now If ho h*d wot a wont alani! 

Mv personal mode o- slnain' 
I'd novo jpHio to work »• rttfol 
. Awl not Ml ben- . i»..u | 
Ja-. tip. Iho ini-Mor par. he. 
' 'And now iff. nam.- w> the fe|b-i- 
WIh.'v. 1-s.i IbU.bnw. r by u .in',helr fre-nds. 
A, sort o nvirsl umbrellas . 

•il «• -ami H...1 t 

la.i.a.1 of l.ai.tl..' toiic br. rsv' 



*,v I I- 00 - If. • ">" WiiilM^( 
I. k ~ilo. . Ilnb-bllw-ri • 

i ll lot -to- ~ io,V onl.lh.il 

Aln'l >l nil Ihil hind of > rr.ik r ." 

1 



i.l.-l.t 



HoM (fa, Nan." 

Iti the !ii>' of Kunuie) Ifirk 
.Ii.Iiii Wwlny - pnni-hor., i.lmi 
which may oi.metiimi. he of line ... 
«hb ...licit fond, tor the. canj 
1'liri.ti.m l«.|H.vi.len.v. Hick v 
Wiifk.iuilii by lr.de il.uf luiwai 
' HtruiiKil by the love ..1'CbrUI to p 
the SorfS, und he lontiiio.-l m th* 
work inrly iwo vcbo.. until lu« death 
lie wiw a m<«l aclive |.ro|«i } tat..r o 
tbed.htrii... of W.-ley.a.iil a man « 
iiiie.ilii|ueral.le faith. So I. .1.1 an 
miirlity waa hia "pirit of prayer, tlia 
hei.lten did alliuat iilemllble things be «t«|.|«il 
ami received alni.W im-nililileunawer. i deliiaaded I 
He nncc.in Sul »ilb MfflW 
eUlted the uta* of hh birth, Wrollec 
im.l.ey for a clia|al. He i.n^owil to 
.-nil on a man who waa well knouii to 
l»- very wealthy, but |».nuriou«.' Tli 
brolbcr rjlOUghl it would la) sMp u« 
Hut Hick went and bumf] for a 

' r..,n,-.l in rotor! 



Ilia kiiw. i.raying for the ntuurv .in- 
ner. •- 1 H,,f.l.n,,*iu,."cx, humo.l he 
•• 1 will (five you a half cn.wu." Hu 
fain coiitiiiueii-ayiiiKtotlie l...nl ilia 
that (va» fur tiai little for «iich a rich 
man. Suddenly lie exclaimed bgall , 
'• I lold on ; I w ill H> ve you I w. . crow lie. 
Ham now- imwe l'r..ni hie knee., 
bore nwuy the .newer to hii pray 

A de-la rate .are demand, a fjfwpew 
ate remedy. When men heit ol Chn.e, 
aouH'time. tlw bold .trokc is th. 
wiaeal .to.ke: f<in«ience i. arrayed 
ajraiu.t avarice ; and when c*.iiaciciici' 
and fliriat beta plead ajrainat ail nvif 
riciou. spirit, the avaricio 



itutdent 
A State drna'tawti 
ibnmd *■ 



oung «•» replied " / 



n'f BWir fAaf href ifjMtaka, nr. 
••Ah', nij dear «ir, yoHv.re jiiat the 
an I;h»v. been lookni(t f.» day. 
id id . 
.rreeied 
inif thein, 

Thelhjtle«of.».lher. 

By the quiet nrea'ide of a home, th e 
true mother, in the midat of her chil- 
dren, i» sowing,' a. in v«ea ol earth, 
the seeAof pUnta that sometime, give 
to Heaven th. fmgrance of their hloe- 
soms, ami whose fruit shall b» M a 
roaary of angelio deed., the noblest 
offering -lie 3»u. make, throilgb the 
ever ascending and ex|»ndmg souls of 
her children,, to her Maker. Kvery 
wont that .lie utter, goe. from heart 
to heart with » wwer of which sbo lit- 
tle drHnw. ITiiloaophers tell us, in 
their pisjciilarioii., tbut we .-unnot lift 
a ringer without moving the distant 
.pberw. Solemn is the thought, but 
il tnore ...lemn to the fhristuiii 
..jollier than the thought that ev 
word (hat fall, from ber lij-. every 
predion of lu r i-ounten.ni*, even 
the .lultenil walk nod retirement of 
leJfnay U-ave an indelible impres- 
fjn young soubi amnnd bcr, and 
t„n,.. M it were, all underlying strain 
of that education which people. 
Heaven. 

i Jlraordlnar, Kes.H af KMsWW-v 

A sl-n-aot of the Uev. ttowland Hi|l 
ui.l.l. i.ly .lied, and hi. inaater pn-n?lie.T 

Iiiiicral rermoii to a miliierons ai: 
lleni-e, in the eourso of which he met 
lioued the following anecdote: - Many 
I. present were uc.|Uain(ed with 
lecuocd, and Imvc ha.1 it in their 
l to oliwrve bis character and 
it. Thev .1111 la-ar witnese tliat 
k the froth, when I aawrt that 
iiimlKTiifyenrsiaiat he hasp 
ll'.i i. rtU'tly solair. honct, 
and religious man, I'uithtully 
|*rfonning, as l»r a. lay in hi. yower 
the .lliti." of hi. .union in lifei.ani 
servitaf (li.l with constancy and zeal 
.mlyjtthi.vcrv man.tliisvirliion.aii. 
.ions iiiun, was one. la robber on th. 
hrufjiway. More than thirty jreur. ag. 



utation, whiqh he ooold torn to ac- 
couut in a money point of view, which 
he coveted. 

But a good num. cannot be bought 
with silver; it , of all otbe 
must b. fairly earned, 
iweseased, it is better business capital 
than a great sum of money. .It is a 
capital any boy or girl may secure. 
Honesty must be it. Toondation, even 
in the smallesl' particulars. When an 
employer says, -'That i- . boy I c— 
trust,' be will »l«»y. ind huuaelf 
demand, provided he join, with it 
dually. "The hand ojf the diligent 
maketii rw b." 

■hud at the time, may be,— 

.-lea. .round of work, while 

other boys are bunging about store 
.steps, or playing on the green. But 
.ward will come if you are faith- 
While loungers are dragging out 
a miserable lifetime in privatw - 
overty, the hard-working boy I 
is ease, respected and honored. 
Remember this, if you desire to 
make your way in the world. There 

nothing that can serve yot 
ike a name for honesty; and 
ud you will never acquire either it 
ou are a lounger about the streets and 
i shirk at your business. Everybody 
us|a3cta a lad who is often aeen about 
,.l ..i. doors or tavern steps. It under, 
nines a boy's character for honesty 
.-rv rapidly to, mix with aociety he, 
iuds there; aud such babita tend to 
anything but industrious way. 

« A good name i. ratber to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favor 
mther than silver aud gold." Print 
i but text on your heart , and curry ft 
with you iu all your walks and waya. 
It is worth far more than silver and 
gold to you>-=. 



:y~-being composed of two dele- 
gates from each representative district. 
Ve think we shall succeed- We Cud 
our principal opposition among farm- 
er, who had nursed some -ajher plan 
of organization in which theirbtx 
tailed to see any merit ; but we 
to get them all i n — .W York Tr 



actually engaged in the Put in your barrel a 
ttoagficultu^liairwaita. targe- . harsiap.U,^»bMt^«td 
rsmnuBtum was raeetrtly is as thick as crewro -, let fit stand in 1 1 

' ■ „f„,.week,.fhi.»irytifn.;oago 
the barrel, stir it tb.m.ogbfy, and 
the end of a week it won't settle, 
it will remain incorporated, and i. fit 



-Trealsneat of UM Horses. 



«, one who wUI« ke the tso^dde w 



The ahtrre was made In .pii te warm 
weather, and worked Dp like sponge 
batter, two or three times, before put- 
ting it on ; but a good stirring would, 
in > minute or two, reduce it again to 
it. creamy consistency. It i* now as 
hard as state, and is certainly valuable 
in preserving the wood, and is * cheap 
luxury in good look, for fences — - 



to t be lot of the horse. Ithaatotravel ;on( i olaes buildings and I know it 
the road with the young and vigor- 1 „„ humbug.— intrftf th. 



oua, draw one-half of the plough j 
in the field all day beside the more 
than equal mate, and i. allowed tbe 
same time to eat and rest. If there is 
a defective collar or bed-fitting har- 
ness, it belongs to " Old lHck '." and 
when by orer-taek he is reduced to al- 
most wonhlessnesa,be is sold, perhaps, 
into the hands of some barbarian, be- 
cause tie is almost worthies.; aud after 
dragging arouud a short time, dies an 



I okTscrub " at the age of twelve y 
A horse should not be old until be is 
twenty ; and we lave known ninny 
very vigorous oevcrai year, in advance 
of that ; and tho secret of t heir longev- 
ity was not in the |sxuliar vitality of 
the horse, but u genuine humanity : - 
the owner. / 
It doe. not injure a boree to labor, 
tliun it duo. a man ; and it is 
over-exert 



recti fy any error, i 



FREED NAN'S 

SAVINGS TRUST 



com* *#r. 



iuotry;|. , »'V l 'y 



i paint. 



UrawUtaUea of Farmer.' ( lab. 

I herewith append a jrart of the I'-on 
stiluti.in of th. Montgomery County 
(Kansas), Central Karmera' Club. We 
U-licve il embrace, a plan of iTguiutu- 
tion. which, if adopted by the laruicra 
of the country generally, cannot fail to 
result in great benefit to agriculturists 

If. This I'lub sliall consist of c 
memlier from each Farmers' Club 
tho tSiuntv, and one repreeeutalive 



the highroad, and 
■y money. Not at all in 
timiUitod, I argued with him. 1 
a.kc.1 wlult could indui-ehini t.. 
sue sc. iuiquilmi. u coktai of life, 
huve Ikvu u .■..acl.niUif, .ir, mid be, 
bill '4111 now out "I'W plniv, lin.1 II"! 




on. spirit ban 



the worst of U.. 



The Bight Way ef torrerilrm ■!*- 



A story la teld of » prommentiinan 
wl» liayd iu llotmit forty ytsirs'ago, 
ami who atUhal timo owinsl more 
atouuboat sW-k than any other man 
in the Western country, besides oilier 
wealth to a large amount. He hail 
lust completed a splendid now ware- 
house at Butjalo, and wanting a -int. ■ 
bio clerk to take charge of It, he ud- 
I eertised for one in the paper.' The 
1 next i. ...ruing, early, a candidate for 
1 the i-tsitiou uMncntcd himself, a rather 
: 'young tuau in appearance, w ben the 
; following couversatiou occurred t— 
"Young tuau, wlieu you make a 
miatakSu any of your booka, hbw <ln 
j you effrreat itr 

' The young niau .xplaineil. in a very 
| profuse manner bow besltould proceed 
to make it all right [T 1 

" A good way no doubt to do It," re- 
plicd tho okf gentleman, "but I shan't 
want you." 

Very soon another aspirant pot iu 
en appearance. A similar quostion w 
asked him, aud iu a long and elouuent 
maimer he poiuted'out tile remedy in 
all such cases. All the reply wee, 
"Young man, I ahan't waul you." 

Some three or four others dtop|iod 
in during the day, aud to each one the 
name question wm put, and tbey all 
had some smart way of rectifying line- 
take, in their books. The old gentle-' 
man was entirely ignorant hirqaelf Of 



cl tioil. And instead of lui 
ished bn life iu 4 public, i 
„„ milliner with u ifrwM a 
ned mind, a. he prelrahly wo 
iuvo done, he lias died in peace, rejiuc- 
ng in hope, and pre|»ireil, we trtlsl, 
*..r the Society of just men niade per- 

**"T j> : 



ftom or for each scho.il district, whir 
shall lie a illeiuber of some Farmers' 

Chill in his township, tnd who sjiall 
receive his appointment from the l'r 
ident of the nearest Farmers' Club, 
l«. clccteil by member, of club, ill I 
di.trict. where there are three or more 
resiileuts. • . 

VI. It shall be the doty of the Ra- 
corder ot' statist'!.-, to tmnscrihe 



Bait TmE for Psutrnto ITorsta.— 
Tlie best time for fainting tbe exterior 
of baildinx. i« Uuj in autumn or dol- 
ing t be .winter. Paint then employe* 
Will endure twice as long as when ap- 
plied in early summer or hot weather, 
in tbe former jt dria. .lowly and be- 
come, bard, like a glazed surface, not 
iaisily affected afterward by tbeweathrar, 
br worn offby the beating- of storm.. 
Bot in very hot wieather tbe oil in the 
int soaks into tbe wood at once, aa 
Mo a sponge, leaving tbe Und nearly 
ry, and nearly ready to crumble off. 
- i. but difflcultyj, however, might be 
against, I though at an in- 
x]iense, by brat going over w ^ mlMV 
e with rsjw oil By painting 
._ ..ealher, one annoyance might 

r.ureuu.lill certainly be esca] ' 
ut the tune lection of small tli 
I it should be in its prime. When Thr TtrknatogU 
leani toexercise hutuouity toward ; i . ^ 

auimaU for the right of it, which p.,» T ^A cbeap paint maybe 

should he a auJBeleut incentive, they '-''^ ^| wi f tuix^if 1^ for 

second e.,ni|*li»atioi> in the by uU J uk ^ Mtoent , 

array of abrsilute money proht. t*r- ■ f. w) m.|. fijae." ss some call it.— raix 
change. _ | hp,,).- three or foar coat.; any dry color 

ihUy neail.led. This srill last tbr ymrs. 

High t'araalsuU^BW aud In renewing ones- in two ur three yeanv 

A noted farmer in &^*-~> 1 • -Ul Took - weU » ' " 

who i. also a prominent 
writer, in summing up the impression 
brought home from a recent trip to 
Europe, say., " I am thoroughly coti- 
trmed in my old faith that the only 
good fanner of our future is to be. tbe 
•nigh fanner.' There is a widely pre- 
vailing alitiiathy among the common q^j, j IM t„ rttn; ha. already reached im- 
fartner. of our State again.t not only .,„, r i.nit proportions io Maryland and 
the nractbe of highs fanning, but Vir/inia. Ii.it tliere i. much ruom yet t 
agaiiott tbe use of the phrase by ngrsTrts.' rjesfjplM in tbe rnsrket. «vl the sm.pl 

. Tl.;; Io „U urolic l"«v Is- drawn from North antl South 

orrectcd Carolina, (l.nrgiii. Alstsjlns, Xorth Mia- 
of tbe slssippi, nn<! even South Missouri. Pre- 
f if. V'"' 1 " l " lMti '' l> " 1 ,iule -tmerican sumac 
. "i ! was in>.sl;nowiie«rl\ J t,0O0UH)8aredrlwq 
" "cue*" i froni , nlr M Urls an.l foresU, yet at the 
»1 hook- 1 fimt ^ con.nmpUon ha. Iarg.lv 

, boasted j lat^ouMsl, anil there is yet an amount Itu- 
ly diaap- 1 oorto,! ..xc-sling #800.00(1 in Aalue. All 
This m . Ii,is ...I more can be furuisned from home 
[ .imply Sou..-,-, if iioln-Ii. ami energy will only 




Investments node in Gov 
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, . With oil pilot Top«t this u^UaVp^a? WAVQl 
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cultural writers. 
and should at once be 
Through some rn'mconcept 
meuuitig of^ifie phruse aud 
aiq.lication,tthcy have com 
it synonymous with theory 
farming,' ' iww-fuugloduoti. 
strides of progr. 
pviritincnte und 



:y into U' book br books, the 
[y statement made by represent- 
atives from tbe different, school dis- 



(iiarterly 



Ineeiitinn lias lwon one of tlie banes 
of America. In nine caws out of leu 
il arifes from the desire pf a short cut 
to fortune, and has tilled onr work- 
•hoisvwith restless spirits, and tlie l'al- 
enWrmco with wild plans, all tn tlie 
greet detriment of practical industry. 
While. .urartistns have Iwcn inventing 
scheming for rapid riches, technical 
skill in America has notably declined, 
in nearly every branch of industry the 
best workmen come from rtnmd, and 
the thing, we so often brag of as the 
results of American genius, arc the 
products of foreign-trained skill VtjoMy 
paid far bv American capital. That 
our inventors Imvc done great things, 
that th. prevalent reslteosness has pro- 
duced, amid a tliultitudu of idle 
sebernes, a few notably good devices,, 
no One cant justly .deny 1 . s llut it : ' 

itheless true that aspiration 
latent righu, «o coinmonly indulge.1 
in, diverts the ambition from technical 
excellence into bo|<ilcss and commonly 
idle ixperiinent. And nur American 
artisan., moreover, are educated in so 
nkanj different things, that they turn 
from: otic avocation to anoth ' 



... , taking care that the statement 
from each township lie recorded eejev 
rately. Jt shall ulso be his duty to 
prepare for publication, as the Club 
may direct,»tateuient. of the condition 
of the agricultural interest, of the 
county a. shown by the statements of 
the district representatives. 

XIII. It eliall bo the duty of the 
reiirescutative from each ecli< 
tnet (o make a quarterly state 
duplicate of th. condition of the agri 
Itural interest, of liis district , out 
copy to be pot into the hands td' the 
Ui-corder of Statistics atjleaat one week 

each ^quarterly meeting; t 
other to be reau before this Club and 
be retained by tbe representative a 
turned over to bis soccessor. Those 
statements shall not date more than 
ten days prior to the qiuu-terly meeting. 
* r which they are prepared. 
These statement, shall cootain 
rd to each school district 




should be stirred constantly, as the 
parts sull soon all he used out. amf-at last 
v.... .ill have nothing but sand. Have a 

hov to »tir it all tlie time; mix often 



ul failu 



mean. thnr. 
•ring. I> 



ugh 



mill . 



Butter 
Fit 



aM 



head of this artiMc. 
ally brought from 
Id- by the S"cw-V>rk 



atl<-ui|g il. • 

n.umptinn every year ineres 
and slone use. oyer iO.IWU t 
no reason why we -li-m- i 
snpidy ounwleen. lait also import s 

Kuroi*. At ).reseut the '• 

intin-ly from thefwiM 
«me w"' 
b. plsi 



th. 



.iip|J> i 



wlurt. 



Tht Bank p-yt ax per cent, 
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Cake, Candy, ( onfectionery, and 
General Fui nic hin g Stare. 

iu.hi.oof, WUorr. rort Mmibw-. Va. 



F3EC0MANS 



SAVINGS 



Ook uany, 



(bartered by 



. for thei 



gMerai .I.* ri prion of the dif- 
ferent kind, end quality of ami, water, 




ucl I 



i ppv 



facility fatal to any highly-developed 
' & any. We need in this country 



skill i 



. milcb higlwr technical training; we 
nUd better desigiiers, belter workmen, 
a Mter taste, a greater honwti- and 
faifllfulneas in labor.— Applrttmi Joar- 



| A Text (br 

Alman of very pi 



awliira. 

leardngail 



timlaw aud stone ; 
undec cultivation 
of hedge oral 
ditieue; the 
and fprest tr . . 
■ I it ion ; ihe amount iu 
ducU planted, in growth, harvcsl 
standing, their condition or quality 
and wltere practicable the actual or es- 
timated yield -, tin) amount of such | 
ducts wh'icb will Ire nfirered for rale, 
an estimate of the deficiency, if any. 

II. Giving the numbers of ditjerent 
kinds of domestic animals, their condi- 
tion, increase or decrease, and from 
wliat cause. . the uuiuber each of an- 
nuals being fed or grazed for pork, beef, 
or mutton, wi* an estimate of their 
grows! weight when fattened, the 
amount for sale, or amount of defi- 
ciency, if any ; also, the number of ani- 
mal, kept for In-eedtng pur|K)«s, .peci 
fying' sexes and breeds and whether 
pure bred, thorough bred. 
guVdea or common .tockl 

Hii Hiving the population of each 
district, number o( person, o' '•' 

!?'$>. of mrXtiou, and ftom 
what eauwss, and the number over the 



dcalore. Aud tli 
there is an actual ftcarcit, 
market of really g.«sl butter pot up in 
attractive shaisj for .mall a.ti.uiuera. 
When we know that one dairyman 
gala Jl 1 • a nmnd for his product, 
another jl . and .another To cent., the 
year round, at bis .bury door, it is 
easily seen that it will pay to bring 
butter across the ocean from France, if 
it ia onlv good and .hapety enough to. 
suit Ihe'ls.tidious purchaser, who will 
have something nice whatever it may 
cost. All' this butter is made from' 
choice cows, choicely fed on dean, 
sweet food -. the milking i. done in tlie 
cleanest manner: tbe milk i. bundled 
as carefully u. though it were uecUr; 
the cream i. churned with tbe utmoat 
care by clock and theruiouieler, tbe 
butter ia worked with skill, and is 
made up into-sha|ady cakes which do 
not require to becut when brought to 
the table. Compare, then, this cake- 
hard, golden yellow, sweet, fragrant, 
and tempting lo all the senses— with 
an unsightly chunk which is cnt out 
of arstreass keg, und smells of old age 
imoffMiAWl nra-w-ily. «d i. imnle from m. 
their con- kept cream trom t-w. filthily lodged 
and carelessly milked, and is churned 
anyhow, and tbe difference is amply 
aocouuted for. 



.. Sicily, ami where laud is 
cheap it msv. ls»lon« h*e. The chief use 
Of tbe American is for dyeing, sa from 
Careless preparation all of it docs not 
Jnswcr for tanning, morocco. But, as we 
lave stated, some of the American ia now 
'■ell po-t»ml. and much of tbe rest will 
eelttually imitate that example. It pro- 
uees a fawn color, a richyetlow. a pecu- 
ol green, and a red. Tbe best 
an I richest in tannin is found furthest 
sbutb bence that found in the Northern 
Stales has but little value. Tbe berries 
sire used to makeel wine, but » the leaves 
should be picked before they 



I be ssvad.— Sew York W 



of land 
_. in rod. 
their con- 



GsaDEnMO S«a. No* folk. — The 
rowing of truck for tbe Northern 
piirket. is a very extensive and in- 
ungly important industry around 
— :o»£,Va., so much so as to afford' 
constant and heavy freight for aev- 
of the Old Dominion Steamship 
mpany-s largest vessels. The prea- 
has, as we are informed, 
nusutUy sncceasful one. 
there is still room, and land may be 
either rented or i.urehaacl . but a | 
son should by all mean, go and see, 
h'imaelf before making any permanent 
arrangements. By tar the best way 

tel. above mentioned, 
ly staunch ami see- 
dy equipped, and offi- 
men. The trip i- n 
, affording a day at 
historic waters, and 
nes River to Kich- 
desired. About the 
make tlie journey ' 



Hteae-eelorrd Wank. 

I painted a boerd'fence and 
outbuilding two year, ago, a 
nearly a. good t.. -i..y as it was when 
finished, • and it costs couiiatrativehr 
nothing. The fence is a common, 
rough board fence, with a onboard 
naDed on the top ; und I have leaned 
on the fence a hundred time., and it 
will not soil a black coat, or any gar> 
meut, by so doing, but np|rear* slaty, 
with no disposition to crumble; 

" Take two pouuds of Max seed and 
boil it in a common wash boiler for no 
hour or more, in four pails of water ; 
after thoroughly boiling, strain it into 
an old tight barrel ; put iu one peck, i* script ■ 

bulk, of coinmou laud plaster, one (reck inade every emleavor to prevent 
of nicely sifted wood ashes, one quart j takes in mailing, etc We are 
of wheat Hour, and one quart of salt, infallible however, and may have 
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\^tW A ft ED ciroM before thia putv 
.fit. will indic^U to tbe •uWr.Wr 
.t au iDMCwrnoic hah txnftUv 
llf in rt^aeet^Ml to r<.-i#i .Dii i ^U t «Jjf. 

W ■ h»v.- tmnfatoy rvrwdd the «■>> 
list ofj oar peper mod htvrp 
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OP KVKk DKHCRIPVION 



BOOK 



is I PAMPHLET* 

• tH NTINO 

r t. at rr sansi.o. 



I rpHng to Hi,." Htirrup. and Jnrla ami he; 

I (rallt.ped, LUrrk gallup*,. we galloped ill 

'*(lo.Td^»jK'«l! Varied the watch, aa the gat* 

Speed!" pilnwd tlte will to am galloping 

p-wtern, the light* aank to rr*t. 

">ped abrraaL 

I kipt the gnat 



depth of three hundred feci 
trn shore ia heavily 

pines, and its eastern ol 

of o|>eii prairies, iiImmi . 

deer, and ifnnw', which, with Hi 
like afford ■ 



ith elk, 



thehu 



Th.'i-Ii: 



Neck ET^«-k, atride by atrido 

1 turned lawrasAfis and made It* ginh, tl.rht, 
J'li, u Kti-irtemil each stirrup and set the pique 

Il.bueltl.-d the check ilrap. chained alacker the 

Nor galloped leu ateadily Roland a whit. 

lyikeren. the rwka^rew and twilight dawned 

■\! It lit ] i i* m ni iriiiiig an plain a* could In-, 
And fy.ii^M.vii.-ln (hunh ateeple we heard the 

Bo Jorla broke ailenc* with "Yet there la time?" 

And ag-ltM u,m Seattle alood black HH} 

*ur through the mist at ua galloping paat: 
And 1 aiw , u ,r aiout K al].ip-r lloland at laat 
^ .Hi r. <■,!,]!.■ Hhouldrra. earn hutting a war 
The ham an aom,- bluff river lieadUudiU aprar; 



injr Htill manifested in the numerous 
hot spring* or geysers, which are Hie 
most remarkable iit present known, 
exceeding Hi grandeur mid uii.dnes-., 
the long famous mm of Iceland. It 
is then that our illustration represents. 



word of Icelandic origin, signifying to upper basin have built themselves : the water within in of the purest tur- 
nish out.und mi urtitiend geyser ean high craters which stand out all quoise blue." Betide* these two gey- 
hc h> made a* to .give a very clear idea through the valley like mi many rutin- sera' basins, there arc on the Yellow- 
ot the thing itselt. Take uu mm tube umeuts, and from the artitile I'ruin stone Kiver numerous mud volcanoes 
•boat stx feet lung, the upper end" which tbia account wrau extracL we ' and twt sulphur sprimcsr while the 
owning into an iron pan, uud -the select descriptions of a couple of the scenery is of the strangest ajtd most 
lower end encircled by a fire which moat curious of these singular forma- ' striking character. The hot springs 
rcprv^nf* the infernal heat of the lions. The Grand Geyser, whose on (iardiiicr's River have deported'* 
globe. AlKint two feet from the ho'- eruptions occur at intervals of thirty- 1 mass of sediment, covering an area of 
me hours, in one of the largest, and its about three square miles, and tilling a 
-resenting the beat action is described as foffowa; "pre- gorge whose tieud is a thousand feet 
i geyser tube by the heated ceded by a deadened rumbling like above -the river level, descending ab- 



ill>e sliouhl lie 



the 



jXow if water is poured into the muttering of distant thunder, ruptly till its foot reaches' the river 
jniii .mill tu!«-,:is it U.toiik-s heated suddenly a opinion of boiling water Ixxl. AUiur half way up the gorge 



it will he thrown into the air as often about eight feet in dbmeter" rushed there is a series of terraces co'mainin- 
ufl even live minute*, and the result Irom the oritice of the geyser, and at- semi-circle basiu.-, filled with the most 



M II pd shook upward in galloping on. 
it'll Direk groaned; and cried Jori*,"Slay 
•mt galloped bravely, the fault'a not In 
■■in iia'jM U An '—f„r one lu*rd the 



tcbed i 



:»l]oping. Jorin and I. 

broke the brittle, bright M 
by DsJtwji • doOM-apin aprang wh 



' "'!» «b.,w 1 i'isrln-,1 
h our f.,1 Ur-\,- Hi,, 
ble. like .luff, 



g.up.-d 



weigh! 

Vr , fat WMch al ° ne MU ' a **" ^ 
rith Ijk WMtflUI like pit,, full of blood to Ike 

nd'with drdM of red for nil eye aocketa* rim. 

hen Icxa I mt my b iff roil, each hoi ate r 1st 

'MB* off b.tb my jaek-bwta, let go bell and 

loo I up iii the Mirrup. k-an.^l. p»tt.^l bin ear, 
4lk-d uijr ttaUad his p.t miW, my hor-e with 

. ojt p*>r, 
lippi-l_.il/Ji.iiik, lau-hed and aang, 

mjpk law Ail Itoland gmllojw and 




The YcHonsloui' IteHprratlnu. 

Between the #ty-fourth and forty, 
tilth j-aiallels of hit it ude, and reuching 
ii-om the one hundred and tenth men- , 
dian tii a fhurt distance beyond the I 
oue hundred and. eleventh, is a tract of | 
laud of about three thousand square i 




The earliest kings of England were 
sovereigns only in name, and until 
about the year 800 there was no dis- 
tinct succession, Egbert of Wetaen, 

who ascended the throne in 727, being 
the founder of what afterward became 
the English monarchy. Fifteen raon- 
archs of this house reigned in direct 
succession, when the invasion of the 
Danes, put a Danish king, Canute the 
Great, upon the throne, whose line 
continued in losdeasion until in 1042 
Edward the Confessor took the crown. 
In 106ti, the great Norman invasion 
Bwept over England, leaving behind it 
many Normans mittled in the country, 
and their king, , William the Con- 
queror, who was succeeded by his son, 
id from whose day the monarchy has 
en unbroken, with the exception of 
[the Protectorate f>f Cromwell, until 
* now. The list of English kings from 
■ William the Conqueror is easily re 
meinbered with the help of the follow 
| iug rhyme, which 



order of their reig is 



• rmuii. then William M* 
lenry, Stephen and 1 enry, then Hkbard anil 



j tfirat William the 
Henry, St _ 

i Hear* the third 



gives them in the 



IfirUlJd. thrt- 



1 n t -).-.;v 1 
[urvn, Mary . 



Then Janiii' the Seolntrian and OiarW 
they elew 

Vi-t rereived after Cromwell another Charli* 

Thrn Jamie ihe aerond awndrd the ibr 
1 Willuwu and Ma 
Till Anne, tleorgea I. 

Tlie English rnonnrchy which has 
always been "limited" that is, has 

■ allowed lit tla real pewer to the sover- 
eign, resting the actual authority of 
the goveniiKctit in the House of Lords 
■nd the House of Commons, has Had u- 

I ally become more and more republican 
in its form, until to-day the reigning 



K lv lilierul, tin 



pie doubt whethi 



Of the pr 
ton, the Pri 
legal 



Wale, 
Bu 



death 
oldest 
be her 

the aristocracy of England hold thci 
place aocutlly for y 

politics] power is adAljr waingfjmu 

them, and England has already virtu- 
ally a repobheau gtnernment, a gov- 
ernment which renateti and enm for 
rich ami poor, hijji and low, and 
most reapeeta is as truly liberal as 
own. 

rlTiug. 

Once more has 
wherein we have chosen to keep 
national Thanksgiving, and 
more, our harvests being safely BtOrcd 
away, we Wgiu to prmn for the 
ter, which Is aluiortt 
acct>unt of what 
brought us. When hUwettl have beeil 
full, ami work [ileuty ; when sickness 



, the 



by 
■ pleas- j 



then a cftmplcto miniature iroyMr, taincl the cttrannlii 
, silicinu* nr hun.lml Owl Bora tl 
mi dapth, l)ack m liravily as t, 



lilO tl,c liu 



beautifully lilue water nf all tempera- 
tuna, which furnish cIcKunt hath- 
in;! pliiws while the cohirilis! nf the 



j remember ou 

rather than 
Surely there 



i|.]« 



In ttu 
mr pict 
rhich thewt 
m "In pn 
field the pal 
n the cent 



the laud ia nut available lor .tuck reia- 
iug uur fur in/rieultural purjxwea, al- 
thuugh the elitiiate, daring t ' le Mull . ) ' 

pureund invigorating with few aturnw, 
and blueing wind*. The lie*ervatioii 
uieludea the auureea nf two of the 
largeat rivera un the continent, lawidea 
uiiuieruua forka and manlier riverx, 
while the VellowaUnie Lake ia a beau- 
tiful inept of water, some twenty-two 
T luilea long, and liiuni wide, with a 



. bin 



tin 



.vhieh it. 



th< 



the 



l.n.k th, 




tiful Wad like I'.irmati.m. 

■ diflercnt degriva of reaembling aume old caatle that haa 

atcam lieneath thin been iuhjeeted to a bombardment, 

bubbles up, throwing Xeur the Castle ia one of the bilge, 

ll various forma and warm springs so abumlaiit throughout 

ting it to a consider- the neighlKirhond, whose beauty it is 

rectly understood by all our readers, a able height" above the spring.and this, altnoat imjioaaible to de-serilie. They 

short explanation will not be out of with the de|»»it .about many of the are of all sizes up to a diameter of 

plaee here, innrdcr that this strange de- enilera of primrose-eolored sulphur, tbreehandre^.&et^iii 1 of unfatliomable 

velopnielitofNatuiv'suivsterie-iuiaylie give an cxtnionlinary brightness to depth, with .ides curiously scollo[ied 
more truly appreciated. Gtystr ia a the scene. " 



dedu 



: lie 



• pr" I 



desire to try the efficacy "f the various 
springs. The illustnit'iou given here, 
c'uireys a more accurate idea of the 
wildness of the geyser region, than 
could bo offered in wonaj-and we 
trust . our readers will cdjoy the 
gliiniec which it give, of the aayet, 
almost unknown beauties of the Yel- 



Most of the geyser, in the and incrusted, 



Iff 

i of the year ; but there 
to whom no evil has 
endeavor should be to 
causes, for gratitude as 

i private individuals, 
much: to be thankful 
lot has been cast in a 
ider u- lilwral govern- 



inake a home for himself, and get an 
education for his children ; and it is a 
g(»«d thing for us to - tp for a dav to 
consider how real the reasons arc tor a 
gratitude which is too often only ou 
, the surface. If we wi 1 look about us, 
1 we can tint! on every hand, the mercies 
of a wise Creator ; a d what can lie 
more rifting than that His creatures 
.should set aj«rt a time for public 
acknowledgement of ; His bountiful 
goodness to them 

1 at this season strive ^honestly to i.ut 
awlty from us all petty malice, all dis- 
content and envy, and! for one day to 
remember only" our \ blessings, for 
thereby shall we make for ourselves a 

j true Thanksgiving. 




THB 



r§.dn.htri. ^orliman 



j. ii. 1..1 

J Y. II. M.tftSIIALU *•«-»" 



■ •WSJ, 

T hei- SMMIljr-B™ OJada « ** 

mure. 

■ Thr tknfirr* 



r.'....i/,. f..bra. bran am q/Tir* <" « ' 
■Kin, „,J iii cinihli»n IhU po/Vr. 

d....,,*, Wl.ri. Write |.W.il/ 



rtxbtcrw cattM - tin «• of puT»lar 
education. 

^ ' 4- — 

aytaa Normal »»• 



If ,Jlkr labor aad eMttal hmtofo™ expeadwl and I I wovnd therefoaw make Ml a*™* 
.,„«...( |-.|.ul«r .a. . .-cu-f .... — l,,, .M „,,„ R.1 an ii.lrraal 10 



Tka Haatptoa 



1 .iBrinl- 



■i|aar T — on immense transa a. appeal in All WDO met 
•oar etnalMat aad (applied . the auvfeM of cur ent 

i manner ae to "gHw «aaw to' M otieeltbe neceaeary Map. to aw-nre trouble taken l>» tka IM of UCTooar. 

er .ad bread to th. .ater." :tbe „.,.„„„, ,„,.„, and MtenduKO of Oaavse awl Kaalea Dlioa, wm. kaowi 

, fsmou. latenuumal cooi~t of luch delegate, a. will coopenO. in EaadCm Fricade. tookcdsar*.ofthi..chocf 

;.0overuoe Wl«.tlwaaca»lldete. „,.„ ,,v aajfllii iikanm .mail, I lam at mar-' 

.1 of Virginia agric.ltj.ra that It .«"» ""i,' - V Qllllla-srWlVllt lorn OrdaT ha. bt*. broafM oot of 

d tb« ban. of mother earth. In- „, - : t ,'2 "| v. £ 1 aST d-oa, «d room which lootoT nnck like 



anwiana I i wnuiu inereiore roane an ears 
tract, of appeal in all who feel an internal 

— itarpriae, to taka 

atepi to neuora xnm\ie 
attandaaca of - 

•>■.■•-•■ - 

Tka laaUtata opened no the B ret of 
(Ictober with good |.ruapert» of » «"»*«- 
fulyear. A »•»£?■■»?' 
era ..on Ike ground, sod ewch one m ms 

bate taught the spirit of the ca,n» aid 

b„r<l at work in «.bool aa.1 oak The 

»«f T fe r lncr S!i'' Terr".»w .TJraKran^toWW. 'the &M of The following in regard to the vello. 

■ other quarter, than mown. i.av., ^ ^ f ^ ^ „, 

nbSUa Hall" l« riai.ig etoalj l»it ■» «M» of v^blea 
Irgl.ile »•». '• n .. 8 .... : .i..l l..iiiirtialit iNioaU- i 




MmCS feeding cattle upon, a thonaaail Moaain^onl, Va., Oct lal, 

,., hilb. a* h»l to cliaae a .tumv4ail atoer - - 

i« through a leclge patch to procure a to«»h j |hw «, 

. U-eMeak " If he could are the high aUte T 

£ of imijroremrot to which the landa of The lldhming in regard 



loua Order kaa heaa broogkt oat of 
caaoa, aad rootaa which looked much like 
ben... hare, with eery little expenaa, bat 
great tact, bean made eery cheerful aad 
coar. Bunko Dixoa ia hi coaatant charge 
of the aokool rouee. and U ablr aeaiated 
by oomnetent ooioeed teachera, U B. 
Languid, who grednated laat year from 
the Hampton Noratal School, and Roan 
Haiard, a 



the fjtt.il pUgu« which ha* 
city in lt» «Urk »h-I (Wily 



tlii. the icnr- 

deli'-l^of Vir^nia. Ami we hoi* 
„. hud cftrrur*. ' ^ ^ When wt> take iat» win- 

I 'T ^J^l- iKSSll- lada a>.l.rotlon the »hn..«t total .Wilnmion of 

IrtafiaaiaUMt, whlw L ■ p.-... with lea hum of eewmg 

LAltllV, Pee«eMa> Ot<*<~"i 



I ratS 



kuluisnal weather now upoo 
r from tbe meflical men of my 
that^ while we may expect 



ye^ it baa lo«t ite moat malignant 




i being utted 



W t hue received tola month mail ad- 
dreaaea^made to 8ahhatf.^choola in dider- 
eat aectionaoTthe South., Aa we arc very 
much crowded tor apace, and aa tkeee ad- 
d reeaea If printed, would about 111 our eheet, 
we are obliged to omit them at preeeat. 
line addreee before tka Babbataackool at 
Beaufort, N. delieered by Miaa kt K. 
Stepbena, waa very intereating, and one 
by Wm. Waahiogton. of Yorktown, Va, 
to a colored Hahbath^cbool to iale of 
5 ie' rooma, where, in- Wight County, contained much practical 
>„ti.m. they loive rated I advice.. We are glad to aee ao much in- 
the lare wall, echoing torwt in Sabhathacbool work and hope It 



I for inatructilig 



Tka latahllakmrml o< Normal acboola 
for tka aegruaa. like I be elceUeat and well 
endowed Agricullu. .i and Polytechnic 
Instate, at Ham] Ion. near | rortreaa 
mViroe, will do mo e thao anyllaW etoe 
to confirm their pom lay wavering interest 
ia educational acheh e* for ilteir benefit. 
Ealigfatened and well trained cole red fe.cli- 
cra, thoroughly undfe atanding tlie iiltoeyn- 
eraalea of their uw i race, and aiocerely 
deairoua to promote their good, {Without 
p...'"" or adftenj aima, will : become 
the beat agency for keeping alive 
theiri preeent zeal f 1 >r aelf-imprOvement. 



hem Ihjw to giurd 



tne great pomiciu a nwa reoeoviy auu 
audtlenly eoofcnetl o them,- agaiiut the 
riida of pillaging ah I unprincipled ,h ■"- 
goguea. 



Sritiliif •« JBffHiifii. 



Ll llnof. line death ha. 
fiifhaud in — J 



.f iiulu 

TlL"l£JZZ tkHft. Willi amjll d.^lre. al o .li.|»^ ,|„. eliraai of il« fury in the infected die- 1 UAnr „, our reader, wil 

. . , ,,,'l « In. I. i. .ition'to ran in <h In. they ore hamllng trict, a raemker or tin- Howard Aanocia- j mM Be D ,the boy who poaan 

"..h.n... 'hot line tl» ir mean.. a..i accumulating property t|„n r.n.u.l two corptee in oae hnoae_ »ble arithmetical ability, and 
„! „ t ,,,„. I., Hun exu id ttuit ere h ag they will oc ' „,ted iu ehalr.. the cwn-abaocea of before the Normal School Ua 
, .' r. e ... i.noortant oeefilon in recant to ' .,i.„ j, ...re di.fl&.irud br the ghantly ..hihituai of hia u-.aera. I 



of delirium — 

I death. Whin the malady ha.rreecbed 



..I '■ i .N..nn;i ;..». .v-r.< mi,»i . ,...|,.„,„ |,,,t Uieir anean.. aim a,^wiu»i<»,,< b j una tuuwi ^r" •" T 1 

It ,. full i.. W.|di '"' ';„,„..■ t.,,1 xie.,1 thatere bag they will oc- |. ehalr. tka conn mane, of 

„,.h i!lu.tn.l..l, unil U caUm- n ,"V |l .1 I , .. rt.nt pneltloi, In r.«ar.t to which were dMgnred by «-» a*»*>y 

, ' T 5> in.erv.. many of !. ^ T.-n^h ,:, I .-l*fmf mi -o~,Jd l.tore*. of the , , w ,r., M bin g dccompo.iwnn, He,. 

. ,„i||i,,„ render, of •• Harper.. " , J^. "Vn" ?h,l It I. .at. to • • Walch country. -I .burtheae 

the wlna.l ami in nbjiwta. \» e ; thJeerure. for in .tich »n hour ae yo Ihluk ; , iwrtaa aoADa. acasaa or aoaaoa, 

.. . ...... I .lw..,l,. uf\i uulltnllle _ i ..... .,r »t-,n ...meth.*' U'J ,i....l ,i„ iwimL in Hamilton will . .. . * . it 



tuUtl. already aw. vulnal(l 
vidoiK-ta . of am i. rwulta, nnd are 
|,„ H .v ... acktwwViiw.ttai ne»- ohliga- 
!,.. '.' ,,;nl.-r which' tin. wrirur hi. 
1,1 ,. .1 ((.a lehnnl l.y llria tiiiR'ly nt/d 
L .1 nr. net, urticfc Al the aamc 
tin... »« 'Hl»t tin.' « may I* Iwf- 
■rnei. i.o- H.uiinif n few .tti'ca 'in t" 

I.., in.!, which .-crlniulj- would l«.l 

lev.- Uvii tltfre l.n'l " r,i<!, V J 

1«, „ ,,ci.e.i l.v the henil.'nf l)ie I 
' ' |t wu» imU ve.i reel by tlKln W M 
I .il.hciiti.oi.BU.l ia tln.-B(l'i 



A,„„,*.,l .Ye,-»u/ «/nf • 



atiideiila lire *l 
H-lijwl for un«l 
fhei^ udilrone. 



ml ex- 



mo AM. 

Vii think tbc peo|>le In HtniMton 
mi t*r.- tlmt our n mi in •houtfl ht- 
V rovXCr well «net»Ui><l In 

uiiKhjwoik upuo the hitthwa'-iiKill »l 
. imv J|C-j<I retnrit. Tlie we»r upon I 
anl^-l-icl- 



T : niUn frill 
... ,1« i J,, (jjjmy ,| 

*«• »"*■(«• I tot •«.-«t «>f •' 
. ,i . i-.-i .•- j . . ,| that u — 

Ifi'l. ■-' : i ' |«IV»llllt. (M -lr. . : ■ If 

mt-U o( all thJ f>nt<U 



by oor poor 

+ CiilM il he vnlue.1 
UwgUM tkHllillcM W 
- i re|«ir«. U luw lw»n 
H) may be ^tHtfptfl by 
were iwm true, wf 
JiMipnuiiL of ■traugvi 



Vfqed ud Straw P«|»r lUUv tip 



•Die ar:t litBi-1 ic-al -WHty. ami WHO g»VC, 
before the Normal School la* winter, ao 
exbibittuo or hia pnwen. **' 

"ly that thta hpy, wht> t 

i unJ giru >bouk) oot have the oppor- 
tunity of ao tfJucatioo. each aa la now 
given to tbe Uiwl at tbe North ; and they 
will be gbul to learo that a benevolent latly . 
who baa been one of the moat liberal bene- 
factors of the «.bu.»l. hae made arrange- 
ments for bis a<lmhMii>o into tlw celebrated 



quired to ptwluce fu ir pi 



scasm or aomaoa, 
rhen strung men treaaWe and toro pale. 

when i-.i \'x itself U at fault in fln<l 

Ing no Comfort, when man *gh hi* wi-ak 

Almighty Ki.ler of the oa^Hhruo cai 

uVotroy even a» He baa created, our benrts j ^ msnagement of I>r. t*. <J. Uowe. w 

and minda t nn more fblly Appreciate Hitch ! „.„. )(S y t the cost of hia support and edu- 
a noble act of heroism aa 1 am now tu re- J ^uoo. 
cord. Never during the exlMeooa of tbe . . _ . 

scourge, eveo Uiowfb tbe caaMl.ohaener af-iL T«w4 d « 

nwy have witiieseed scenes of Indear rib*- T«-t-tJ. 
SStttrew, never l.are we felt such -*l- 1 Afrlw it a great fact ; we cannot g 
ri.i of it. awl we aie fsuit betommg «j 
vinctd thai it may Le tunn.it to a betl 
use than we have hitherto made of n 
The Africans are irrepressible? they ba- 
ilie gift of vitality above most men, am 
live and niultipk under cirrumaunci-.- 
that would be death to other races. The 
uatives of Taamania have disappeared 
tbe Auatrallana are nearly extinct; Hi 
but an actuary " quv-tion aa to wbeu wi 
kthull aee tbe laat of/ New Zcalander* : ami 
tbe Indians of. America die out in tb* 
pr.-s.-m-e of the while man. Not so the 
African. Place him where you will," so 
long aa he geU sunabine. and umler an; 
. ii. .iiim.»i« vou may. and Israel it 
Kgypt scarcely incrafaKd water It i- 




The improved pro .eases of making pa- 
per from wood,str»» ,and various gmsa-s, ;? 
aa practiced in Fr* ice, now. enables the | 
manufacturers to riet uve'r 85 per ; cent.- of ) 
the caustic alkali, as d in tvhe redaction of \ 
the raw mate rial u to pulp, litis ia a i 
very important i*tm my. « 

In order to c«nv rt wood into pulp, a i 



. tlte : 

..tber ! 

gummy matU rs. arc} «e|<arttted from tbe , 
fibres of the materia , ami bect>me mised j 
with the solution. . ' o regain tbe so. la for ■■ 
a now tbe ot net of the manufac- 
.... This- ia d6n by evaporating the 
water by beat, then < barring the iv»ulling 
ma»B. which yield* carbonate of wxla. 
then cwuv-rtiug tb tatter Into caustic 

. .iporation | i eflecte«l V pasnlng 
the producU of cot bustion fiom tlve fire ' 
which heat* tbe alk line solution th/ough 
tbe lifinUI which is l > tit evc-poraUil ror 
tni- purpo** »he li< uid is thrown up'io 
the form of a th ■ apray, by p*ldle 
wheels. Ii. poum) > of the wdution, it u* 
<l»ted. are evaporal d f»r each pound of 
coal consumeti. The carbonate of su*la ia 
then anljected to long continue.) wssfaiu 
in a peculiar auparatus until 



ml of her 

if tlie IfKt Ulow. 

given in the pu|>1i»lied statistics of the 
Ifritish 1'atent UlOf-e is anv critetioti to 
judge »■>.* 'tin |..||..ahig svre-the imm- . 
• ■ of appJicatioiia for |«Uei.t>* mule to 
principal government-, of the world id* 



laTit. 



mm 

•It mi to jiiaiit'. 
.buutti-'ii." ^ . 
... ,.or letiiltii^«leryyiiieii,pn 
iii- cUaenh, itiid,tlii» i-ij 
*' - Uderust.ijti *** A l * 



kvtiiiw. ttiui f. . . 
pyni}ntiiy nnd friiH.d.y 
«f gi 



( am*- 

f.uiii-et. 

■ win. 



Meiitlv i„ 

n...[ otU-r* .vl.iclt w*f i-mld UtMlie, l»vu riHn i. and the .utl.orilk.. T I...»M put f.uih _? C V*7 "j,' 7"]"'''.', m -e" Tk-xt ' moi"ith, il Ho po»Po*ta OHtyin i the United SUUt and In the Weal Indies, 

.c,,.,,,.!,:.- »■)>• 7 '''',,' , Lie .en a ten. In the .nn.M.itn.la mi. |-rta.,.v .„„!» ,,r the miniHtV were madteas fnr ^"2^„eUona. The galling di.com. 

,,!, a. , ,■ ... revive .uc .n t tbuir (Ur ink.-,, ami the tnveaefty of a lull ratwa- wdf mn- and th. : -h l<* «o»e «tal»W ^ ^ „„J»lice''in u-^dkm, mat 

ti|.|.r*vu.t.nl. "l the rwil nun nnd «"(« J ■» ' '.,„.„, f „„., »,. are . ntinlv «.„|„t'„,„ to elwnre auevo*. l.-erecte.! above her will bear the name. wUch 1Uflf m «„ r ,J,y life 

nl ..nr work. I hc, di.iru.t ainJ In ^ f lnilldl ,,. lH .„, H „. „„,, . ¥ ou cannid, ba ign..ra»t of llw grant »n.l record the arlf i»n»d.Uo.. of tb. w m tkouaaad crael.and annoying waya, ia 



I and »tr,.li..i. c.iild aup|Jy . 

, U»l-aiawJ. her. Ud it. wa. all in rain. »' 

1 . „„„ lH.rie.1 ii. an eligible .|«t In 

PRB-IOBST i tUDkaaa. . Klmw.a.1." the me.i.lei. of the llnw.i 

r.,r.«rr, of f.r«.».,t <U -VortA C.tro- A..«i.Uun ».-lin^ M pall bearefc 

JJJ : thnuah « larire ivucoorae of peo|i 

A. the aiiiiiinl meatiM of the F..nn- l" v ~' ,,t - '*<"< *""» 
,!»• . CuiK-il mkw p uca next tuonlli. il roaroi. omiquim. 



: ; lor llioee out- 
dearendenta of 
in the landa of 
.. and in the preaence of 
thoae who are, or who have been, their 
uaatefa. Had the laraelitea, after their 
emancipation, remained in Egypt in the 
prceeuce of their former maatera, they 
would have been slaves in nature .till. 
And *u it i. with the free colored men la 
the United State, aud in tbe Wat Indiea 



Swede, and Norway 

Bavaria !. 

WuneenlniTi 

Baden..... "...I 

Briilah India.. 

. .nmth'i«>wa 

British Guiana .allowed) . 

SewT 
•fnnrit-- 



" 1«« 



S5-I. 

... «o 



neitiaa uujan. .auowen j . — ...... w 

t'.pe of Ocd lle|«, from IMJ lo 1M« 18 

New Zealand - » 

Manritiua...... tl 



It will be aaiei,'by adding thi.-coliimn, 
leaving oat tba upper number. 1^.243, 



..I.UI.U 10 rnaaiieew ... nnw. ...jme. ,~ — 

uneifi.v that i. u* »*ld...l« 11a wnamim Wetvat- awl 
it »,.,4.riat. in a work tl.uf arjlvl. «*M •»*««*» • ^T^Z 
led). X-itl. ..".I South, uml tlial £ta '<^'" U, ' f' ' " „, " \l I 
Ihe help of I...I.. Tlnwc .via. al-rod JJ",ir: ZwicaT 
il, tin. .tiering acetic* of the Inat Com. llf ,„„„ ^ „„. |„.„ 

me. tut III,. «l,.».l, and Iclt tho f|f l|w ,„„ T |„ „,bl«r I 

,.| Nnrtheii. .....I Suilhen. Iiumla „,^,„,„ „,.„e.«llv tlwir 

i.,e<.iii.g hi es.nli.il gin.p f..r a great , 1|t „ „ „„ f \,, ,„ii,i,h,il; but th. 
u„,l i. ...... co..«'. hlliat liuve 1.VH dl.rv can .u-ither limit »ur direct 

,,r,,l lie iiuiauwnl with the hidden teat of hi. belli.!, •.■.«■ !»• 

,„ ■..,, ..f l.u'. ..... Ur.dberl.inal, ami «m.i...t the c inity at large, 

w.il, il c |.m of a l.oble Ifciitlitallt pUT,l.hnwut should be itaduty 



dcftlK- 
akjke.1 wuiequil 



Ifeeluwmoarbreaata, T^^Z^^ poan-ai.tw. 

m that kind kearta and Anto ana on meir o 

. ' an thoae of anv rao 
not in.ihr.-aow. to I 
-I e fostered by aay i 

good caiuw and ti<litiug B»i ...vioi, sTarraTnv 

natlwnner. Wewielitoenndl , , been m practically axerdaeal _ 

. f.ir tl» c.mteat all who ayni- uf ^ tm j^D kaa won from lower. I say Uiie from no theory evolved by kk. thought I mi pafient anerit .loe. 

.illlOJ in tlie objccla couteul. u,. n ,.iliini'.. a .lebt of gr.tito.te which will from my own inner ooeaooesness, but oot alwaya reap it rew.r.1 In the Patent 
live ... I .ng as the aaemory of tkeaa dsrk from a convictloa which to the rcault of a bnahwaa. Man w » would not .teal . 
f thoaoil lutve everbeon „„!„,,„, ,Uya In the name of oat peraonal >nowbalge of them— Vrn^Ml—y m „tua . , mean aa to ateal an 
,g..|.urdel|.l»?ari.,i( M.rn.w.kwleo iwople. I return, with pride, Jfapana.. ' Idea and palm "d off upon kbe rattxal 

. . owl. own Tbi. .. certauily t 
ktad] of thieving, and' a 
" scoonlingly. 



,,d |, 



i : | .w.- lo develop it. atuiubc 

■ligtrL, 



hegre.it t»x.|«yli,g. hurdcl,.l«7arli,y «, r n.w ta.leo iwople. I return, wito pre. 
•hi* in a,«-icl> . Oumlijeet i« to un.ell- u>r ir heartfelt thank, for the generous d 
,,-.,ict|ic.n...llth.li.d lhiacln^l.torg»*n- nations from my native Slate, t Irgiala. 

r,ti,.„iili,ni.l,ic.ti"ii,l., Ihccllectl id ea|weially.tu our-cltiea by the eea. 1 

d«« SE, i ' "«..'.,! infont* Vour .onl. or.ymi.toy^toro^ 

lubler and better 



Want the rreedmea Neaw, 

. — would it could be 1 

ar axv. nn. uoo. or aacuwoxo. | princely tbrtun, ■ have been made by 
Tbe paramount neoemity of tba South- inventors but ae. fjf a. muck lua beet 
Tl, ... _ -i- laat bv the host o meei.t 



iioWcXltiaic... ^m.«*»M 'Wg '"V™ 1 ^£££2 ciiord.' .n'd ^ .u. i ^ ™i bmter ' ^1*^.~^f*S£& Icat bytbe bod" inve.Knr, a. ha. be. a 

, r 1 T as«™--=t^ vt&zhasF*. iifears^s 3*u»-5S 

' x>aaeas any n^rit, miia^ Iry the large 
Held 



:hin, nor 

cirssplete (leveloftmewt of their e__ 

deaVTn^of^^W^b. ^££^£9^ t, - 
Pr^'bp irnocda aew"^^ 



, „. „ck.,o,vl,.l i Je, icilt of tho cdurtd- „ f lhe toktwr. of tbi. c. In : b... ... ». ti „ u . i„„„e„...riul hove liv.sl u|e.n tlm JJJ gc.Hr.1 .vmpathy, and mwl.me.Ulpr.. 

,10, ,„hI t.ivnr. cxtcmlo, t" na b) our p^i.ijy „h».t».»t,. ,,r them It h. , ww , lrf br.av.nra wulching with „ „..,,w uiaklh. Nc^al *hool,tlK«i«k a. cornea from _ll 

iwigld..!*, »c.vlllK..Jll.ata»,d« fr.,to 10l , r ,|yi, K .ide„h.l..r..,h..nlinat. ; »„.l«lth , ,„„ .„,;, TO „ C ,/ If )vc nrc to TJSgi ka. on Uw cootributloaa of w.^mHy.aadrcWs.^.^,— -- r^— ^. 

„„.„, „,.. arn.lc inuuclioi, ittanW cli „^ „f ,.„,,, ,h n.p.f W.l.od haa. I . -"'^ V. "from thr.ll.lnn,, w. inuat Kt2^r.w It. existence, i. never- aa to iiwu... tear ami c»r.«»-J>r »kmw^ 

„„,,, ,.f awe*. n.;.\ gnl.etl.l Aivor. .«>,«„. Tlwaeresg.- ...... "•'"""; * e' ho a „„,eil ami cv»|«ri,ti f Uub« cn.We.1 In IhU way to offer It. rftlwm « *^3SSfS!£^!SL\ 

Wfmitm^^»-l^^t^t^f^^-y i ^> M . u T' ..t..j.l.. Commonwealth., humble coatribatioa. la m good a camw. : Mkl ar. it* aratitaal CSkk tbatr 



o, the past. 

i retterathtajtbem «. patieaUy,. ^"T.,, V " 
trweaml clear cemtprvbenahm ^iSSTi 



principlea— anch;. grou 



, .™d ita I'myniacv <i 
and do royal aarvioa i 



UUabiislied. aud the the Ueat 



■bj|, 

in . peculiar .pp.ru.un uw. «*. 1*- 

lairning.and at |an »S per «0t.ot the ; 
original quantity of the alkali is no.- 
cred. Tba former in.lh.nla o.dy |«-r- 
milted the recover, nr from 50 ..r fO uer 
cent of the mmttt— ScietU/ef .i,..e, .. o... 

In.entlaa lu t merle. 

1 weU be p" 





W ipsrilli: I tlx 
I .DIKler „hI an 

they help 
II little magazines 
i. th* charming little - Sfnraei 
II of beautiful pictures iin.1 lively -to 



drawn across tin. knife and cut to bits, *nd 
Hie chance button*, books and eyes, woolen 
pieces or oUierintniding substances tossed 
aside with wonderful tpiiekncaa. The 
room is fllkil with flying dust, though the 
rags are -first flan." rag- au<) clean as 
After 



The t- 'iut. of it settled proved to be ■ wurk of 

Ho, when 'iwai Mil; IM. all the I^-IU had. 

■topp-^l I hell ringing. 
Ami when hi. niiii' l.i un-eiimt. eur.- euuutfh, 



■dusted." whisked and 
cylinder IllU-l with to 

What a diiTn-nt start W Tif«* that child a ";' t! """ Miy boiling ten 

from Ilia grandfather. When that old 



(riving Day jn hi* happy fuee. 



lye made of carUinate of i 



■topp-.sl I hell riii|clii| 

•ilitfi.itf. 

rum.* Mt beCir. 



fe thi* (— HtH 

And aba sht 



Hi.' dmir. 

Ml— k In 

»ll|.nll|. ■! III. 

i-uiu: ii.il.i 

l,.-f In* I, 



*t**t«Mi 



■'llnr.llv kin w'/'iu' lUrdW kuew y.iu!" wer.- 

lit.- w..rd» -h.- U,...^ 1. 1 tlwjr w.d. 
TI.U mail.- I ha little maiden feel M vrv , fery 

II.. I nil.- gsve h.T little mouth Stwi»<.h.-r little 

K..r -li.- (.....i.-i.i lU.- v.-rr hymn they *sng wa» 
.11 B i.. U i li.-rVnu.-l 

With t in" rilil-n -mi III- Luther «mJ lln' Mt of 

Ami -he w<mU uoi wait i.i 1Im. ii to th.- lifAii 
Hui i ..ill- nil •!-'.»- .i lii - Hi. i»t *ireH anil up the 
1,11 itM irarh-.r l»T litllc iHir-Hii, ami la > 



.....v,-. mv little natUrpa, that sal* »f 
imi •rill ttud 
>.i..'wiii -ervi.s- hut an who .if jour 

i Ittik- bead iImi'i aU«4 wiih afllj liul.- 



^•l.tU-in:.Jl was little l,,v ll.e only club " "• vol V"« T'" 'f^' *" roln tuU 

drcu's books .except the dear old ever new !'"'> " U " ,U,, K a 

fairytales, were primer, •• adorn -d ' with l«".g trough filled w, t |, water, in which the 

ugly wood cuts, and a few dull story ^mIuJioi. of cylinder armed with steel 

book* full of stiff, .rrown.nn i,l- iU'„ nlH '■ jm ' ,< tll,m l" " Jfri^tuaU 



bookM 

paasetl for good advice »ud didn't do An 

great harm Iwrause the little win.: head's i»>™> ™ - «■«-• "»«'• »"»--" 

knew enough to skip it. The chit I who '' '"">" r.-new.-d. 1 he "half stuff, as 

did not learn to read missed lit.le. of ' l , 'V'"' < ' ,i,, "' ! " ' ^in.-.!, and 

childish enjovme.il to aav the leant, in «' >■»* by aU-e,,«..g twenty-four hour* in 

tlitMedaya chloride of lime whirl, miHt l»e carefully 

Now the beil nuthora and arti^U give v,lMiit ' ,i out when it has ayeompliahrd ita 

the whole of their mil. U to nuking b.M.k- !'"■ '' r l " 1 "' r w " ul1 -i ' , " a ^umUv. \ 

for children. im<\ -oine of the deepen 1 \"\ " ol,e tb . c ' engine," 



though entirely free to the whole Deb^b- 
borhoral. ami constantly used, no book 
has ever been lost from it. This library, 
the little church owned by the operatives, 
and the pretty Httie cottages nestling 
among their own vines and flowers are as 
Htrong witnessea to the prosperity of the 
BitefatWUnent, as the huge new mill is that 
is building on the river bank below. 

Tten i» sornetiiing iadwd moft'tj-st-i- 

mn.'t.'.'iit!) century the romance of science 
aj»l art. What fairy tale more marvelous 
than that the fluttering rags of an Italian 
t^'ggar — laziest of all vagabonds— sprawl* 
ui^' picturesquely in the Naples' sunshine, 
have funiisiied, it may be. this fair sheet 
on which I am writing the story of indua- 



comc ami lie down where you are now 
standing." 

Allen did so, and when he was laid 
down, the soft voice murmured again close 
at his ear, as if it came from the ground ; 
"Don't appear frightened; put out your 
Are, waken your family, and bring them 
down to me by the steps i will show you. 
H is your only refuge. The redskius 
mean to attack you at midnight. I am 
Wibl Uarry." L 

Young Allen instantly recognize*, the 
name as belonging to a noted hunter who 
had spent half his life among the wander- 



■ for the 



■U!b 



i Wori 



Tks Boor of Um Spirit Lud-Aa Indian 



thinkers Am 
how best to plei 
that is H it shot 



■atllig eiigiti 

tisext i 



The 



» little l 



in i 



lore what 1* good ami U-autiful. If you 
uan't air.mt Ut tmy books for 'hem, give 
them flowers ami grasses mid theft* all I 
acorns, and— oli, always— bright an 1 U-ati- 



rub the pulp 
wasted. Then a little Prussian blue ft 
added for exactly l lie same purpose- thai 
the laundrew puts blueing int.. her rinsiiif 
water, to MUM a go's! while. If tin 
paper ia to be linteil, the Coloring 



York which, after flowing [leucTulh fm 
many miles fr*»m its source, through a 
deep ami quiet valley, falls suddenly « 
hundred and fifty feet over bare, black 
rocks into a chasm so gloomy thi 



i.lcrbvs 



-nil.]- 



nldcd. and - 



I the 



■ it stitfm-ss and t K»lisli. The cylis 



they hail but rushec 
tion. bura ' 



, th, 



toe 



ml,, 



the "Soiittiei 

Nursery." We do all we are 'able to, to tiiiem-sH. 
give them a share in it. ami we are greatly ' 
iudebt.sl to the puUixh.T, Jo:m I.. Shotvv. 1 *' 
of :il> llromll.-M Street. ItoUon. lor in uiy lvn H 1 ^ "* 
or its , beautiful engniviiigs thai ha»'e 
ailoriied. 



accomplices below. These were changed 
to cries of rage and astonisbincul and 
fear, as they gradually discovered tliat 
their victims had mysteriously diaap- 
failing to bring 



Um 



■ yet to a (tin 



Th* K . i -. of ta. Dttltsi lUt— 

The little ulhige ..f Si.« '-I. r i.lge. Msasa*. 



: In the heart of the Iterksbire II. 

I easy to forget tliat liter, is Hil\ll.i< 
iiO|ierntive in life than to swing it 
MuCk and l.Ktk thnMglt Imlf sfa 



orning, ■ how this 



ring thi- to the wunn p t lt t W s i in the 
gMV>, t.Htk Up their qii.irtels with 
arljT in the mtn and hue never 
to any other ruuatiog place. Tiie 



Massac IBHKU hai. long I 
of the paper iiiaiiul .c in 
puHra|ia in the world, 
-'oillity hi Ihe ehiwf g it in 
|M|-i i: ,k.-.-. the ..M.-at 



I' „l..<o. I e .11, ir if... ■. tIK call!-* i.. rag-. Kte.ieb i ,g-. < i.-. Ill oj lag- lloi.ii 
t.u tia;.dlioti l.oiu an .»veiliiMt.-<l n.mi l>! rags; eoUoli rag-, linen raU, nilk rags; 
a cold one but- there wi.ill I la- no daugei , clean lags dim rag,, an I piVdng thr .ugh 



.1,1 fill |,..»e-,.-,.,1 ^il^ivsh-.-in,-.! 




eat Spirit, and offering i sacrifice at 
■ top of the falls, they gave the gorge 
name which it long"l>ore — The Door 
the Spirit Land. 





is the eitibod 
al gift to M»w*«d '"an, 
A better '■*1*-rici..i. in 
greater re- ,atu ' r liaw 
I one else for I 
he right to f " r - :| ke < 
.rforvotir « 



-paction'' kn,,t thrt-A.1, 
motives to '"H'"" is ahva 

itizenshi|. rn,in fivo Ut f Wl 




se.1 



Vou have M , " c ' t *" 1 ' l< » down 
of .slucatc.il as tie has button exactly on lb 

iitt-li eoiin.eti.ni belww-ii *° r ' w "' 1»" >, " I '« Ihe ncet le thnjiigh om 
lioiiwk.Vping as there is draws the threajii after, leaving 

.ltd i.i.litic,'" to siv tin- alvuit three inches of it stiekiug up fur 
dge in |K.wer in your de- *«.V- "»' **y» »« hi iself: "Well, ir 
i his. V.. ii want a m iml don't have the easiest time I ever 

Urn sin. II annoyances of M ' ,v " I'l'cn lu conies lack tile other way, _ 
» the msslle tli roii. h the cloth well 
, and lavs himself out to find the 
t in spilt- nf a go<M dealorjabbii 

He point persists in backin 

ith your parts of the bu ton 



. diiil; drudgery. 

1 knows how to'gd 1 them with lovet. 

want something U-tu-r to think or 
i goaslp. You want to know byw to u-ach 
j your children, and kcr|. p 



ally cluiigsl. ami less b.ddii.g is 
■del, an uapffrtattt iidvniitai;e. for a 
ivy w.i-jht of Is-d clothing interfere* 
Lti circulation and breathing, and pre- 
its the e*cip_. of the gases which th ■ 
n is constantly giving olf. Among the 
,nv humlrtsls whom I have advised to 



then the Knglish 
llav, was set up i 
making paper to t 



you lialhe tr.ely in eoM wal.-jV 
I'I'.v vig.r .iu nibbing .1^... Jk> 
posed w.iile ill bsl even tfi- 
■Tol bsl. After a few Weeks' 't- 



will lake to ex:. Htlng your friemis 
i the imp.ruiiice <>f well ventilaUsI 



le pV.prietor m alestly declare 
il.'- iiijure.1 might U- wjptil out of exist- nv ami Uol 
lie missel in the Irad^, thong i it is one ol 
old, but if the most pros|icr.itis ami h ,t c .n liu lcd 
and is nlsutt to b.- enlargi-l; tlii* litth 
mill at Hoiisnt-mic. near Stockbringe 
turns out S.lui) lb*, of pu|*(r every d ly ol 
the year bat Sumbu* when il is nevei 
running, and it uinii-bes the cbii-r or en 
tire supply or |.a lh -r XM on- of the Urgetl 
publishing houses in 1 New York City 



. 1 1. rough 



* pulp an I water flows 
.ml is turned out at the other in 

sheets of white p«t>er! 
ii stream, looking like -kim milk 

wau-r, pours Uinuigji wissleu 
I the toj. or the ix^oin into the 
vat^ then through the trough 

'sand trap." iu which any |>os- 

IcIeS or said still left -.'llle, 

lolion is given, while the pulp 
,■ knots or lumps re- 



i.llh of the desired 
sheet, and from the open si.le of this vat 
flows amotjthly out i|u«l) a long web or 
line wire cloth revolting round roller.. 
A jarring in .lion given to this web, settles 
the pulpy fil.res together, while the water 
•ugh the holes, The pressure 



miekle," 



■yliinler revolving 
still nun, till \\ has \tahy , 
smo-itldy from the wxdi of 
felt, like a l.huA. t and from this 



aAer the establish 

l«-r mill in Mas-a- •muotlily fr-m the wxdi of 
le bv the slow and " " 
ml work. In I sU; 



three feet wide, running pirallei with Hie 
U»p. and giving a secure footing. 

A cave of considerable extent runs 
back into the side or the gorge. This 
cave is even larger, or at least longer, than 



I i." and iie is " P^'i'-nee. hr- finger catches 

ough to let vou 1 have heard ture **l. 11,1,1 that thrive inches he had 
he"*- mid n.4 let his * ir ■ leach l, n Io tl " - ''"Uoli slq.s through 

I ],, thought ,l would llieey.-ii, atwmkling.an. the Initio,, roll- 

• .e.vs ,1.,'ir], fur l l.i. h'lMireU aensis the floor, lie picks It up 
w ithout a -ingle remark, out of resp,-ct for 
hi- citil Ircii and in^ikes aniotiier attempt to 
fasU-n it. This time, when coining hack 
with the m-clle. he keeps *.th the thread 
and button fi..m -lipping liv covering them 
with In- t liunili and it is < ui of reg;inl I or 
that pail linn that he feels around for tin- 
eye in a very careful ami ji dici.ms manner, 
but eventually lo-ing his philosophy, as 
tin- -carcli liecoiiies more and more hope 
Jabbing | boot in a loose 



humiliate bin. Uc pay* dearly for this 
foolish notion bv rein. lining in ignorance, 
hut I hope there are not many siieh. 

A loving w. mi (ii, whose mind and taste 



nuch thought a 



but of that no one can bt sure. Along 
the tslge or the gorge, aliovc. wild gnipe, 
woodbine- and other vine- grow in alnn.st 
tropical luxuriance, and. hanging over into 
the narrow valley form a fringe or solid 
irreeii reaching sometimes nearly a hundred 
feet down. Herc. at midday, leaning over 
the brink of the chasm, it is impossible to 
see the bottom, so shaded il it by trees 
and its own slanting walls, while the 
ledge and the cave to which it is the 
threshold, are so completely hidden bv 
the massive curtain of vine*,"thal even the 
keen eye of the Indian hunter could liave 
discovered them only by accident, 



• — ■ and savage iiu 

By fcpoiibj] request, we reprint the fob needle finds ll 

lowing verses from an old Dumber of the through the bu 

London • I'umh "the famous comic paj*T his thumb witl 

of Knglaud, whose kiwi satire and sharp ingenuity can 

wit, wielded by some or the uhlest authors lays down the 

and artists, iu the service or the press, .piotation*. am 

have for thirty years held as great control between bis km 

of British popular opinion as have the his 
ffraver contemporary, the 



then the 



id Ihcil holds it undei 



■ London Tin 



the flo 



li the jbile he 



The tlrst white family that i 



nill 



of tbe 



regm 



clou' 



isl by fabuloi 



he poiiiils will Uke care of, ,I,ic.sl twenty thoiisni.d dollars worth ..r 

. But there is a higher mi/ paper in a Vear inslend of one thousand ; 

Vug.litv When our blessed nil ,| now, by the Lit. -si tiiipmvvin.-tit* "I - 

■d fivWiousaiid by miracle, the woiulerhil PbOnlritrler m ichiiie as it 
avc createil enough food for 



or the land. 



itgle wont. * He plishetl i 



, gather up the frag- Knglish 



em tin. that nothing be lost." 
iniil'iil tliv.-r in the universe 
His followers a lesson of 
■ii with rrugitmcits of fishes 



of the [ssiresl of the po»r liny be for- 
warded after sunrise many m Ust. ami re- 
liimeii liefore sunset converteil int.. sheets 
of the most jsTr.ct papt-r." 



lengths and drop U„ m can-full; 
rcgoL.r pile for the first touch o 

The hIhvIs are thru hung in the 101 of ] ] 

l!ic in. II to .In thoioilghly. then ealell- 

der I i. ■! lor Uie last high p.,lish ! 

In slid.ng .pii.ilv I !i rough a iiiiiiiUt of*' 



i.m|.l«vni UrHith ■ 



■Ujflll of ■I.BUll.tiutf I 



pan!-, and la-t- u. them 1 igether with a 
' stick, an.) goes Ut his bmunvss a changed 
man. — Danburu .Vic* 



anliood. ami a beautiful daughter. 
They had traveled all day through Ihe 



Wh. - *~ 

t«*l™. »M "-aid Its i.»raprai.U. 

Of rhi-fV p. r|.I.Mlv. ..r pe/j.lV; , Jia • 

■ [k«iil.- i hi. ojrMc, tl.«t U«ra for wiodiag 

Tin- Sur- and Stripe* b« llv.sj to r»r anew. 
i--iwis-n the tnoii roi-n.. at I.I* hml nod Irvt, 
Say. K-urrile jittSr, is thi-ro riKim for yoaT" 



Monthly " for Xovemlier. 
> interesting article on the 
■slablishmen^ of tbe Broth- 



years ago, the dust and shavings tonic mill :n 

book bindery, where gold leaf is any but wfa 

in ike the titles on the Imcks ..r b.-"confeH*e.l 

gtihllaiiU r's to ponne „f 



lie burnt out. And how much uobl do rag* arc prefcrnsl to Am ricau, b cni-e 
yott think wa* found from tbe little parti- Isggars in Kui-o]a- wear linen ntiil that 
des that had fallen on the floor r Why. a makes Utter pa|« r than coll .n. Therv is 



valneil at twenty pounds 



Berkshire mill at Daitotl, imb-ed. s 



' All this is woman's work, and in some | 
of the mills at least, thnvnpia iters of the | 
opentlivcs M women Vnyvv making ia j 
indeed one ..r the daintiest of t rades. j 
There ia nothing in these grey stone mills, 
and the coU:-ge* cb»stering alsmt tliem 
to mar the U-atiiy of the picturesque sites 
they S.S.-HI invar iablvlo select. Tile llamU 



. th it or,. 



* the , 



Hilt) I 



is used now insteiull of parchment for 
deeds and lioml*. It ia at work at present 
on l«i»k note paper, and the notes will be 
printed by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, ror the voung Italian (Joveriimeiit 
save which can do" many other things belter 
roiild than it can make money. 

The first thing to la- done is to reduce 
anil the rags to pulp. The bales are unpacked 
saving as It is wrong to be miserly and in the cutting room, when* women are 
mean Save to give, and give to save, seated la-fore bins ranged round the walls 
Then you will aav. as a g.Ksl man did, like stationary wash tut*. But iastcad ->r 
"What I kept 1 lost, and what I gave fl wash board, a strong scvtln-iike knife 
stands up from each bin. and the rags are 

t ; 1 ' ' - ' s J 



•nU of time, and devo 
f and study, they might become learne 
d wise, IT they would save' tbe fra ( 
■nt* of money, they might becom 
ailhv ntul UMftlL If they would sa\ 
l- fragments of opportunity, the' 
a great deal of gootl. 



of the gniup has generally bet 
or several gem ration- of proprietor* ; and 
among tbe workmen also, sons follow their 
fathers in the mill, so that family feeling 
incn-aaes the common interest felt in keep- 
ing up imprtivemciilii, and pmves free labor 
con-isleiit with a strong liond ,.r sympathy 
U'tween employe**- luid employed, to the 

benvit of lajihy 



tUn 

The womanly inlluel 



remarkable 



1 bav 



lady p|W 

on the riverlialik a mvslel of U-auty and 
comfort. She has built mmforUblfS busml- 
ing house* Tor the young women, awl 
rounded a good library or two thousand 
It la tileaaant to know that 



r the cool, mossy *| s>t. thev cam-ted 
^re ror the nighL For Uin-e days they 
id not met. a siugle Indian, but though 
lis eaciletl some surprise, and they took 
ie usual pn-cautions oT piontiT travelers, 
ev little thought that hostile feet had 
•en all the time dogging their steps, and 
,vage breasts bud resolved to make this 
•aceful nighi the night of their destmc- 1 

After darkneaa had settled upon the 
neene. and the weary travelers had -sunk 
to needful slumher. the oldest son, who j 
was to keep the watch, feeling restless 1 
and tired, walked slowly to tbe edge of 
the chasm, and looked into its !.■..!'> : 
depth.-, admiring tbe luxuriant growth or 
vines on which the Taint gleams from the 
camp fire cast a flickering glow. Sud- 
denly the leaves near his Ml parted, and 
a race peered out. He started back and 
instinctively rais«sl his rifle, but the gleam 
or firelight had revealed it to be a white 
faoe and not an Indian'-, and tbe young 
man paused. Once more it appeared a 
little farther off, am), looking aharplv, ! 
young Allen delected the dim outline of a j 
human form, apparently in the garb of a 1 



Mv shallow judgtnrnt 1 had I. 

Notinii low to occasion's lie 
Bsw hv f aalal wit in>.l« 

ll»w IriM. like his U-ro|<rr ft 



Who (nuts the strength will with thr burdra 
HTow, 

^ That tfud sjafcnlBatninnsni to. work his will. 

Sur Umper with the wri K hU of Rood aotl ill! 

S.. he went forth to Utile on the 

That he felt rhwr wu Liberty * M Kl K ht's. 
An in hi* (mam l-ivhood ho hiul plied 
Hie wmrfarr with' rude Natures " 




The ur.rWr.sl forrel. thf nriUMk- n soil. 

The iron bark that turns the buafasrei 
The rwpid that oVrbr»r.. the boatman'* toil 
The pmirie hiding the f 



all situausl 
e-t;ib!i-liment. ' 
out like a jiark. witho 
ts.ttages for the operatives are . 
with artistic taste and buitt with r 
to con ven ienee and ventilation — Tun 



on,- hundre.1 dollars a year. The supervi- 
sion of the proprietors extends also to the 
quality and price of domestic supplies, to 
the education of children, boarding houses 
for the unmarried, to provision Ibr moral 
ami intellectual culture, social entertain- 
ments and nppmpriate 

the latter purposes they have built a Urge 
and W-autiuil hall, willi accommodations 
ror library and reading room, tbe meeting 
or tem|>crance lodges, exhibitions and 
th. strict] entertainments. Religious 
vices are held in the hall on Sundays, 
which clergymen or different denomina- 
tions officiate. Thus tbet monotony and 
nervous exhaustion of mill lift- an- re- 
lieve.!. and the temptation to inlem|>erance 
met bv healthful recreation. The results 
of this wise and sympathetic su]>ervision 
have been so happy U at self-interert 
might well lead other manufacturers to 
adopt similar meth.sls fo securing simi- 
wMihrers lttr advantages, and to svoid tbe evils 
! which result from an opposite 




I 




, .1- <m h it not horrible! But 'that, he would not'tcA* with me, 
ii the etreet. u it raw nvrr. „ , _. . , 



better* ",71,'o.hini ^.'HlT beeanM ■■ but p. to Ned To, the 

nil „t.ke,l do. not ; win. .ells liquor to the niggers for 



.there may be — •■ 

! want ray name involved 
jl goes. I will .V 



Ke, 1 BO DWiiiiw him M4«"» »~ «™ ■ *57Vi*» 

i themjitor. 'atolen corn aod bacon, and helphi.n 
r and auk ! inataail of in. to fret a living. Beside. 



I iruese I w just (to over anil aaa. insuavi ■» m»s» a»- - "'."J' , ' — j 
tlwiHt So. 833 whether Ibey bare . this our d.ietdr.whoi.. judge ef^ml 
: heard it- Gueaa it must 1,0 V for liquor, tell, nsa that folk, cannot Br. 
M~ry Ann soyTber huaba,ul sew a:.»wn till, way tlnha. they drink 
, an who heard Iron, hi. busineos part- ; liqunrs. They will have the .hake., 
that hU Mucoid jmu.diiuMl.er ! and if they cannot g« ,t, they will be 
1„ "_..t:...*.l... looked vorvleilre to die without It Won 



Somabody whoean look imide and i of it iu th. . 
our motives." mid Bmi; -and jjg friOT4lhi j creep goutly to 
tliat, of course, i. God. /Ihaigbt ; if it rift to it, it may ao 



lint, ..r cnutw, is una. Ibeiitht 
" Yes," aaid hia .later, » there w no CJWJ 
pnatibilitv of doc ivmg G,.l. King., .» 
David felt thia whofiiie pni><J. 'Thou 



ncr that but hi ih1.o a jrrai.uiiio.nur aim .. »u.j «... ...... — 

hid lean wmethinl that WaitaJ voryl.ilrato die wilhmjt it. Won t it be 
Ru«iin*^niaT The most Kffii»K ! awf.l,.ir.tos«.nil,.ran,h.r.»nd eb.l- 
n In lie On.l.|onw.k.n wretch .«. ' dren, and yon* men and women, and 
earth t .grS7pi,V^X,i. lean tell old folk, a dying boc»i«« they «..'« get 

. "u...L,1 tan*/* iuhw : m.v ramt Till* 



b U not ull. The tiHMt 



^XVS: ERJtof~<£ th«wa> «Ft* muster., and. train 
liaa her bonnet stringe loose, for .he' inland sales, an 
. iLi .: .„ ,V..',l...„. .In,-,. . ka m Me tho fun •in! 



» h. n Ve Tblrt Sot,' 

,„-.. words of our bH havo jpst 
rcccuvcd here a frch and impress 
illii.tr.ili'.n and ciilnrccinoiit. I . 

.l.«..iiUaJovnl.aatudeutnllheHam^ 
to,iliiHtitntc,bolovedby liiatenchcniai.il 

, anion., .-.te hi. breakfast »*«•«•'• 

\l .., 1 1V morning, Oetolrtr !Sth, «lid 
H , „ wet lo In. work in the field, aa 
Peek iii.I cheerful as ever. Sla.rtly af- 



with c»iigcetiv_ .. r 
tin- brief .pace of nlKnit t 
' inttnnbteuthleaa,puisoli. 



i departure. 
Whin ye th'nik no 
a mi nothing opon 
,.1 tricirrrthnught lo 
Imtll morning, wh 



dowa. I think that when Satan baa a : hundre. 



. , and warrant trial., .. 

the fun and the fights. They 



br/in to quarrel and icbtjnrtfl 
the liniHir wtirka. Whj-.'oV 



job ao inHni'ily mc 
pit hecaunottinda 



itaelf out of 



Aeavu 



Zl huj'tTine"'to lle'thein , ... 

heard that laat acandal. Slie l"«'ka , •■. m -fi" „ 

l-.i — \ i*l.« 1tn,wM> whrklL Why, old June. 

._ mhl walk more nor 

dred aijrhta to havo a fight and 

thnt in all the drink. The ennatahlo tella me it ie 

-do.il moan enough ! great fail tor him, thwe n.rt.ler. at. 

o do it and all .be bribe, and threat. ! wnrraii. trial.; thtf he woi. d hae. « 
luieo failed to get one willing for the • bu.ineaa much, if the people did nr.. 
SLl cruaadfhe »ye to on. of bt. drink. There wa. . ^^Ijfe 
wriccaiit., M I go up to Unoklyn. end ' down ettout here, td inz the rolKa 
audi , a cnrV.er'gct that giiwiping | ala.Ut what wonderful drink, they 
woman and abe wifl be glad to do it." , u<cd to have itUiw. How »J.«. 

hile he aav. - It U time t.. haul in night. How the Apoatle Taul ga«c 

n.:;r:;nick';h;''i'n,i»:.inn" t, w wX*r»J^ • to**™*^ 

J,,i W ..f earthtothelrib-umlof , le bri n^ her to the , bench of hrc. over, for la,,,.g«. mean an - »»^ 

«r,.;t^w^s« 

eprcviou. „,, whether it i. a Preabytorlau home II. -W.r,»d th. folk. .«.« 

luwembled , lu ^kercl or an EpbeopaHall aalmon. tho new ll.ble and dmtrlun of tlie*.' 
.at before I Anii.l the thundcrera.!. of Sinai, U.»l ...Hdcl.._ wh» were bringing diyriu* 



i.cc of dcatti and p and d 

ailnofatnbeT#9th, „„, i„t„ 

iii'tiwl "f li^lni"-' him on hi. way to 
the -■•..-liar, , would l« ahining upon 
hi. -ran-. And "hen he went to III. 
Work that Molnhiy inot,ning, in the 
fiii.h of yonfji, mid feetningly ot 
health and alrcngth; wltli profile 
of |ong life apparently 



the llible. For hia taut, ho anid bo 
a willing In b»v« the iJd Bihlo that 
hi. father." fialght fiir, on hi* aide.** 
I do not know how inueh longer the 



,tlicr Sabbuth, l.ia place in the -Tliou ahalt not lienr falao wit- 

md. ami in the arhmil m"! »t <!«■• „«, ngninet thy neighlair." And m 
.aid I* vaeanti hi. voice l A .»itieua be aay., " Thou ahalt noi pu 

if dcatlli and ; u| , ,„„! ,|o.vn a. a tale bearer." Take i no n.u »■•..» •».» 

„,,t into your oar thnt «im of hell landlord would hare contin 

that ,aa.pfccalU.1tfr.t»»fr. -\Vl.r-.w»er «l him aaying- •• > 

willingly li.tel« to a .lander I. cplall. . hear tin-* tell .... 

guilty' with the one who- tell. It, and -ether ami if tbey 

m, old writer aaya Ihoy ought to oc do not like give me 

., . I . .... . ... J... I »l.„ ,..,aw»r it ' Alfred 



deaireat truth in the inivanlpVta.' " 
" It ia the wiaert and beat tbhag to 

be alraightaiid tnMalwaya."«hl Dam. 

" I think that. I believe in keeping 

i he fmta ailinal ; don't yon, .iatert" , 
"Indeed I do! "cried Helen. 
" Indeed-I do ! " may we all cry. 

Tempera are. 

Some time ago, the Convoention of 
Canterbury, an ecclo>ia.tical n^oonv 
tion embracing alamt two-thinU of 
the Church of Engbmd, aent out • IWt 
of .pictioiui ,rL^|-Ttnu' the extent, 
cauan., conaeonoucca of, and remedy 
for iiitauupenince. No paina were 
<|aired to in ike the examinathm thor- 
.ugh aial fair, and from all parte of 
the United Kingdom came the repliea 
Of ]o.tor., judge., inagiatrate., cbiela 
of |«>lice, cliaplaina, and wardeiu of 
pria.ni. and Kefonnatory inatitotiona. 
The aul»tane» of their teatimony ia. 
to u« tho word, the Report,. "th»t 
the drinking uaagea and the liqoor 
traftic arc the great .liaino and curae of 
England, and that the becr«h»p is the 
eeiiter of debasement, immorality and 
ruin." Further than thia, the report 
.tatca, that there were found about a 
thouaand pariahea where Uke traffic i. 
nknown, and theaeare tbi model por- 
.hea of Bngland. in respect to intelli- 
,orality.dom.iatlc comfort, and 
Thia ia aurely valuable a'it- 
o the direct 



I will listen to any one's convic- 
tiooa, bat pray keep your doobta to 
yooraalf. I ban plenty of my own- — 



it should be by fjutetting on him . — 
trouble of conaUntly bating aombody. 
— Uantkak Mart. 



tho hot and unhealthy months of the 
pMt summer, deserved weekc of v 
tioa where it took, daye, bat tbeae <»• 
.w two a»ys nude us feel nor de]«iid- 1 
eoce on the priotera. Oar o«oa fore. 
Inu jutt been increMed, and we hope, 
in the future, to be on time. 

A BESTS WASTED.— Smart can- 
ii ■saw i am wanted in every village 
.ugboat the South, to get aubacrib- 
e„ for the "Boutlwn. Workttin." 
Oood pay given. For terms, etc}, ad- 
•-- - . ' J. H. Lan»r; • 

Office - Southern* Workman, 

llunpton, Va. 

V On bow sweet to work all day for! w„— this iwr^ 

0a> \rti So. hzz oigbt pipT-ui a.blti.ra 

ueuhUuerailev-JfcGlvni*. ,g^l m sl ,.„,„„„ ,„ mfm 
Qaaci cannot be severed from ita | He ia rer|aeata to renew immediately, 
uita. If 0.4 givea you tit, Paul". , a n '.j--i±n — ' 



faith," you will soon have St. James 

lwork.-To^/y. pBi j BDMA5 f' 9 

^ra^w: savincs & trust 

at the window of the poor ana. em- Vt% 9 tn 1Y 



tage, aa at the rich man's palace, and » 



there are far more 
than the rich. 




cloaeli 



It baa been proved that, after kin- 
ling hia tire, • miser stuck • cork in 
eeod of the bellowa, to save the 13- 
b wind that waa in them. 

Talk about the modem falling off of 
ime affectiona. Our wivea are be- 
ing drarrr every .lay. 



,„ |„.-|- o.ucr uy am. w... - 

fjir a. our., «„ c |, n aiatnicl, le<t, like u pleased 

ling further .,„,» In. dirty |«iw. u|«ni you. 
tVoin'hi. cx|«t.,ti.n, than tin - - 
,.,.,u of that day, he would h 
trate in death. 

•• When ve think not. wh.i 
in; n certain cemetery tni. .uii 
rriiml directed uiyutteuti 
uiiicntal .ton 
ti<.n; "There 
" mc mid deal! 



,d, for my text any., r Vc .ball thnt! I . had agrowl ' to 



iiit.atiou among the fowl 




hung— iiieV.no by the . fong'» «'»l thelau.iror 
oihcr by the «., _ Ih. no. .Aj-i I ^^Z^ 

«f dntlk, an^ l"'it»titi«r 
•ic't'lic Hliuttor'ol' v*»ur ckiuly. Evary now ami, then (Jw hut* 
•.rr.VriirTJtiun ntcii mi'l woiiien'mid l-nl h.uvliwl me to note till tlmt \v,v 
^y^ereTwithi,. you a vulture *.id After tlio preaideu, tW. J 
•:h filthy talon, and cruel beak.. inked |*ru.M..ou to n«ikc-a f.-w re 
. ,f.„. ,|,i„g in [mark:.. It waa grunted. I told the 



religio 

intemiieranccandapplieaitt- 

to AiiKria aa to England. Here. 

the liquor shop sUH'lie. the I«.i"nn.j A j , of ei - ht or ,„„ , n m- 

which corr,.|.ta the life of a whole * «? ^ked what dust -a., re- 

neighl..rb..»l ; and here, to.., tin I. , , „ |aa4 wi ,b the j*» 

mean, by which any community can : I ^ 
l«j kelit in decency am) onlcr are the sqi™»=» 

careful limitation and regulation of j A Jxno in • drab overcoat «p- 
the liquor trade. j proached the •rrivala on a night tnj.n, 

dy legal reatraint which \ „„i ,„ , voice aintioth as 



which I 

it ia peraoiuil influence 

id activity tliat must control and 
icrt this terrible danger o( lotcmper- 
ice.and the aaafulneaa of temperance 
■cietie. cat. acaruely he ton moefa 
welt upon, fi.r ibey multiply individ- 
d piwer tenfold and increaae geileKl 



lie niitW of 

,pU cine... alter the) nnku.m.1 bjt | 

mcctiui, to 'get tuv ...p|*r.' and . don't yojl coiuo lb), way ag 
.. A. a tcpi have ,..v bona; fed. The Lunlloid wa. ; never did. But the |«inple I 
l the phltfi.rtn iH.tb i.'epiWtive and e..iii.uilli'.eat.vc. and I never heard ot any 



4, the la.i lloid.who had requo.ted 

mc to reply to wloU wa. Said. I then 
refuted ail he had told me about the 
' Inlop |..l.».ai,ddoct..r.,aml con.tahlw. 
"* mid preacher, etc. 'Somehow or other 
the aame word, spoken by the landlord 
■ to me, s-niudcl very dilfereutly from 
mv ! " to the atidiencu mid to Etmavtf 
e ' than they did when he uttered them, 
n The re.ult waa that the most of those 
L ! preamt determined U> joiu tho society i 
vi and the li.iidlonl le t in d..^ust. I was 
r- , invited to stay W th the president. 

d W'lajn I nike.1 the landlord what I hud , i. uccoc.. j. — - 

a to Ufy for my .up.cr and horse, he ; „c widi every reader of the"Southcrn 
I.e.... Kii.l •• Nothing, take your home luul VVorkmaii," would a|axalil>' set about 
place go; but li.ik" here, you .old ra<cal. |, la or her part of the work. 



bject of primary impor- 
tance to ell of us. If a majority of the 
<iicii>l>cra of auv comiuuuity exert 
il,. ii-^lee. steailily an.1 uuiteilly to 
■ivc.c ..no and counteract tho influence 
of the liquor acllers and com.inicr.. 
the iluprovuuMUt in the condition of 
that community will anon be vi.ible, 
and the rcult of their ott'oita will t» 
.urely be fell far beyond the limit, of 
Ihcir iinmediute labors, that tli — 
counigcineut to undertake auch 
inii'uense. Orgnuixcd npi 



count for the sudden change 
manner of his paseengera. 



is immense. Orgnuixcd nppositinn to 
tlie u«! of intoxicating drinka ia what 

• iieededihrooghout tl : - 




'itiugly: " Will thee have a carriage f ' I 'i w niii'iajaiallsftsia 
)f couree, the brethren s|«iedily tille.1 . ao~^..w»»i «io.. o 
lis vehicle. But when the next query JJg**, f™^ g 

theTa»w the b d^ption"ajid ..n^great Inveslme t'tt made ill G 
disguataaquicklyclainberedoutagaiiL em'neitt Bonds and r 
The backman to this day cannot ao- 1 Estate Securities ouly. 

Tba c..n.l oa cr oi a.«>v !• i» w„aa». 
[ .n*J[n. ib. rir at..i. J. w. a1«m4.'E«i-. «r 0. t- 



w»i<Wilp. 

1 ye <hink 

aa atftialintc ,„« >•", 

na.l .liitioti, a friend, in bid- 
,i •liirewell, nUuih.l to 'he 
evnv »f Iniiniiii life. The go il lo- 
rn reniieil, retaiating with api«reut 
.liffeivuc... the la.n',lu.r|won|.. "tunc 
ilaart." The ucxt nioiuent, ha mg 



din. I 



A P.! 



ne n false step, the li|» that ..... 
an., wool, were quivering in dean 
•■icath tho irou'whcela of the ear.: .„ 

Th'eroforv l» yo also ready: f,w u. 1 him aU.ut. the uewa olj the 
ich in hour a' ve think not the Son | U » H 1 ; wluit praiehiua) 

. Ut. 



noill ii........ ... 

hut he win not Yankee enough t„ keep 
hia own secret and find out mine. 
Auxio.l. a. he wa. to know who I wa. 
and what I woe about, I managed to 
make hi... omteilt with the liilorniii 
tinn that I ssriia a traveler eating my 
supia r. and was very much plea«.l 

In my turn, to pump him, I asked 



Tillnilge On Vulture.. 

,lt I, ,11 io .UhhUiiImio an 



ichool. they had! 



Hy Baiutiltll Limb 

«"'. 'i f - oeia. 
(for -laj saatalfa Wjrtuft 
.l.-rr In iut f«W 1 .-.Ih.-t .heal stt, 
tlfaalilJ^Uai^"! sjt '^ J "' ' ' 



A W 



to theai unleaa " 0* ''— - 
llord had ti. leave the place, and p^oA 
— i that way again.— IFutra- 1 1| 



r Bagged Irlah Boy 

gged tail 



at I/*uUville were betting 

on the weight-of a large mule, when 
one man, who waa a good judge of the 
weight of live stock, got behind the 
mule to make his nlawrvatioiu. Just 
before he died he gave it aa hie opinion 
that if the mule was aa heavy all over 
aa he waa behind, Tie roust weigh not 
tar from 47,000 pounds. 

A sot defined salt aa » the stuff that 
makes pntutuca taste bad when you 
don't put on any." 

A FUJont clergyman, unwilling to 
accuse a citiien of lying;- said he used 
the truth with penurious Trugality. 

Soxl people are never contented 



„, n ».o« i After having all their limb, broken, 

tit TmtLn.uK their heads fiooahed. and their brain, 
•m .ra-a miserable I I. , ^ „„, tney » Mt anally go to 

j IK , law and try to get further damages. 



ith 

of the child in hi. facc. 
wevcr. he ni'iiearcd railii 



THE | ' - | 
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NORFOLK, 7a, 



: doiii hml 



4 „, 



th< 



' tin 



: tlio suggestion or tho text 
vulture from youranul 



lighl 



11,1 of 



that? Ho did not ki 

r been to one, nor seen 

n.u allow the Jews tn eat that liad. But he hail he 
. on carcasses ; it fattens 1 there waa a new Bible found hy I 
icad ; alith hnuleii wing it I pemtico men that 

.* i...,, I., ,i.,l.l, AVil«,,n. 1 ...... .1.. * 



I th. 

ten 
II fin 



a,,,,, n • the dead ; with leaden wing it I pcnince men tliat sum u»u.u»io .... 
cir.-lei about laittlo field*. . (Wilam, ; ^iplc to get drunk nt wedding, mid 
the American Ornithologist, counted 1 at love feasta, or to drink apple jack 
.... . .....ai^,i )llu | tliirt.'^'v-n vultunM 1 o.„l .^flcl, hnin.lv and old San tn Crux 



brandy and old Santa Crux 

„ If .crossing the ] rum, or any oilier of the good creature, 
is uo sign of wing of creation. Ho was almi 1 they 
4U " would ruio tlie country. For his part, 
he was against mich things, and ho 
koew it would ruin him. 



. • caiuel pariah out of tho 
inmediately the air begins 

with vultures. There are 
teased Christiaos who have 

in their soul. Thoyiprcy 



Ibouju frooi lUo OsapeolnxJ.-w. 



V. in . III- aii i-lv, .liviu.-ly l«r, 
Ua Urn Jilalux "Uore St lie |».prr 

J v-, 4- p 

3 the Boots Sound, 
i motives! " asked Ben. 
.,,< and feelings which d. 
ireet not Ovuduet,f said hia sister 



How sot" 
" You see I have a good many 
tinners who make their living hy 

is a ting hoop polos. The" they sc, 

haiepiel f„r them. Sonai rival in rade the Wc»t India trade for liarrels .. 
.,r protixsinn fails, ami tho v. lure bngaheada for Jamaica spirits. >, 
pul. out hi. head. These |».>lnc revel \ if folks won't drink rum. they wo 
in the detail, of il man's ruin. They huy it. And if they won t buy 
' s ir, I told von ao." They rush into *- rt 
' eo.uc*l..ro mid Buy, "Have you board 
■ the ne» .! JuU aa I ex|iecteil ! Our 
' neigi.iior hue gone all to |>eicee! Ila! 



t rett «mr Oonduet, v said his sister. H j wrtvt , i„eit 
i •• flu-y are. the rooja from which our ; ; lt j„w 
inycus- '.4i.u.saprilig." 1 „ ff any man 

bv cut- (• And hid like roots," and Bon. | ^iinruto fro 
,i.|| t „ ! >• Ye.," unawered bis sister, they terLn 
. a . i . .,m Unl itlw,.,-. seen:" '. „. ...i.l *..ll I. 



All Eu«ctlo» Stoat.— In an old 

a new suit of clothe*. , p enil ,y|vania town, where they voted 

"How is tins, M.ko? said the t|- Democratic ticket sound, so the 
teacher. , , , , atory gi«s, in 1868, the ex|«riment 

••Oh, sir," ho said, "sure daddy a al^'^e „f putting a Republican 
teetotaler ; unil I never etnppcd till I i tidMt in the \ >|r. Onsen was 

hrouglit him to the meetings, and he ! th<J ^njijum aclected, but by reason 
signed the pledge ; and huk at me now, i (|f . R i CKnej9 wu a unable to go to the 
«ii' ! " . ' polls on election day. When the re- 

—■— turns were pabl'isbed, Mr. Green had 

Cmsnsi.— Tho wheel of Fortune is ! just one vote. Chagrined at thia, ami 
inalanlly revolving, and tlie rich man ! anuoved by the accusation that he had 
«lay may ba the |««,r ill in t.wn .rrow. voted for himaslf, he annoonoed that 
majority of therich men in ouepriur if tbe peraon who hod voted for him 
i. .1 cities were once poor, ami many would onne fonwanl and make affiua- 
., ho once |»Mae«ed their thou«nd. are vit to the facta, he would reward him 
iiowindigc.it. The largest Ux ever paid with a salt of clothes. A few inom- 
i„ iiiccit'i .'ofUitfnn wjipai.lbya man inga afterward a burly Dutchman 
who once went barefoot to hie Work, j called upon Mr. Green, and abruptly 

■ ^_ remarked: "I wants dat suit of 

.. ... <-ul clothea." "Then .you are the 

Spobobox states his position with i _ v 

candid emphasis. This ia from a n> 
* At the Lord's table I 



kaWl .ia.11.1 stn. Sjka tasasis 

|,, i»-'.i. of iw f aj»o«M^n»rtv«l from i« pn 



d are not always «... 

u Then how can people tell whetbc 
mot , . <■. are good or bad ? " asked lieu 
>t alwa 



i all Christians to 

and coiuinune with us. 
veto U. tell me that I am 
a the Epiacopelian, tbe 
, or the Methodist, I 
in he did not know me> 
in with a pure heart fer- 
aetiarate from 



StoTOtad for roe I * "Yoh,I»mdnt 
Are you willing to make an 



affidavit of it'" 
an. Mr. 



Tab, I swear 

by the 



intelligent volar, wont to tbe office of 
the Justice of tbe Peace, and the re- 

Siirad afiVlavit waa made, upon which 
e clothea were purchased and given 



NO. MS MAIN 8TREET. 

Car' sr ./ AlUiUle Siritl. 

<ix m ■ cmt. nimn 



.... purchased and given 
to the deponent At parting, Mr. 
Green aaid: " Sow, ray friend, just 
and am "O o.|«rete from , » ^ H„ w came 

The pulse of Chnat » icommo, ^ ^ far -Yon™,, to 



adly Chriatian woman 

having Iwatd of the wnuig dping ot'iiney win iw. i«j ....j 
sonic .isler in the church; instead of if they cannot sell their |»l« 

liulingtliesiiiwithainaiitUjofeharity. wock Jim W 'a wile can 

i.d.lle. il alnufethcatrocra Bho takes ' and asked mo not to trust hoihusbi 
aftermain' tn make her long nog- for rum any more, for bo never broua.,. 
I nulla. Slio tolls tlio slnrf ten | home any of his wages, and often 
i before sundown, and every time scolded her and the children tor crying 
it larger. She tushes iuto the for clothes and gissl Vlctuala I our 

. i. :. _ . ■ ;..T. .... ,i:._l V r... In.r lor I knew 



that 111 
looted 
I times 

I tells i. .-.„... —. ,t — ., —j — 
l |nirlor In tell it, and into tlio uurser, 
L'to tell it, and into ll.u kit. la u tn tell 
She .ays. "Would you have 
• 'sidthere 



a selfish motive." 

bun I ''Yes, it was," aaid Ben. "Ueorge; \ r j, more difiicnlt, and calls tor 
m-lit ' i«jvof alisl it for hoc sake, not o bit of higher energies of aool, to live a mar- 
' it lt,ii then aa> did not know that. .... rlmtt lo .lis one. 




tor Hoc sane, not aim m high 
.. in sAe did not kia.w that,i t „ t 
ai.l abe waa as tickled as could bo." 



her. Why. 
I saw her 



— I Unas. 

"George] { r j, more ditncnlt, and call, for 
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findTKiXtit^w^ »ad PAKPHLK 

:w„^forK.r torlknew hi tit" nTut^V «han ii.nyothe, way. "jwiahar 

it w is rue »3 I know if I did tie into ncciuu. thej> ti.es our : ^ aMM * •„ „,« day on which idl. 

nut let Jim have more, be would not ; jntlgineiila ot lamtae are not alw 



PNINTINC 



The printiog office has bean crowded 
with very itaportaot work, which •' 



vl.ich 



at Jim nave more, ».v »■'. a—- o — > . . . 
never ,«y mo wliat he owed lue, true Wo uiay think t 
. i j think we I em 



aU his hoop | 



FAi:en.Y?viN<» — j 
ales'rb'ut I Tberehl uuly'oiw'lieraou whoso judg- ' expbiiiitng it — H#d->*1 



«y uiewn.it uc nwej me, :. u .-a. .. .h.., . 

J „„| aSll. ,„d would i may not think well enough ot tbe u. 



| WnUlll 11, UV WT M»J mmmra — \J . — 

iloes more than oount. Tlie working corps of the office; 

which stood aoWyat the post through 



aa. 



I 
(I 




is? 



1 And ot tlie tn— 

Thy name I tor..- 
1 lot* thy rucks and rills. 
Thy woods ud tomplai, Jiill*; 
My heart with nptsn I brill. 




mod selfsacriSca, and we ins/ well ok 
ouraelTes if hoMrty, •elteontrol, and 
» aoangaom morality am not assent Ul 
to the continuance of any gorenunant 
which, like our own, U a govemmsnt 
of the raopls. 

In the year 1«0H, Jamas I. bring 
king of Engtawl, two oonirawltss were 
formed in England for the oolonisa- 
tion of America, the London company 
to which was granted South Virginia, 
extending from Cape Fear to the Po- 
tomac, and the Plymouth company, to 
Which waa granted North Virginia, 



BeaaMlok . 

The word " Republic " cornea f.?*> •** 
language from the Latin, being 
directly from the two Latin woraA 
rrj, a thing, and puUicw, belangiag to I 
the people, and meani aimply a state the . 
wherein the governing power u in the the "fWfi 
hands of tho people. . 

The earliest and hut -known repub- 
lics, such as Sparta, Borne, Venice, etc., 
were goTornments in which the power 
was divided between several Individ- 
uals, .and, in many respects diifereat 
from our modern republics, of which 
the United States is the best ezarapli 
Any community in which no one per- 
son. possesses sovereign power ia actu- 
ally » republic, and England, sinoe 
1C88, has full claim to that title, inas- 
much as a "limited monarchy" which 
since the date mentioned, has been the 
form of government. in England, in- 
trusts the reigning monarch with 
scarcely more than nominal anthority, 
putting the real power, as with na, 
into, the hands of the Houses of Lords 
•fid Commons, which correspond ito 
our Senate and House of BeprescntM 
liven. The oldcrrepublics.ashae been 
said, were governed by families or ar- 
istocraciea, but the liberties of tho peo- 
plo were always preserved, and the 
rights of individuals more carefully 



extending from the month of the 
Hudson to Newfoundland. The Lon- 
don oompaoy^at once sent out ships 
tie, wbo, on May 13. 
1047, founded the Oommonwsalth of 



rw-ognized than under any other sys- 
tern. Of the rcpuMics of the present 
day- none is on so good a scale as our 
own, although our nation is compara- 
tively in its childhood ; but it is inter- 
esting to notice tho growth and change 
of the less important attempts to es- 
tablish purely republican governments 
while many lopeful observers foreteK 
the speedy downfall of all existing 
despotisms and monarchies before tho 
irresistible influences ot" freedom. In 
Eurojie, Franco and Spain have been 
for years strugglingto obtain Organized 
liberty, and to become true republics, 
yet they cannot bo considered 
i accomplished that end, for the 
er of their people and the unfor- 
tunate effect of their past experience, 
makes-it difficult for them to govern 
themselves, and theirs is a liberty 
which, but too frequently, degenerates 
into license. 

nailer republics there a 
three, which are likely to be of sued 
interaettootirrenders, namely: Liberi 
Uayti and San Usmingo. Tha first 
these, Liberia, wua onfemaed on the 
west ooaat of Af rica flf American na-. 
groat, and has been, up to tl 
time, an entirely successful ai 
There ia a population under the juris- 
diction of the republic of 250,000, 
which is composed of various tribes, 
who govern themselves through 
two Houses, similar to our own, anda 
President, who is elected for a term of 
two years. The people exist in great 
comfort and security, and maintain a 
regular and well-ordered republican 
system, which does credit^o its found- 
ers and suppurtara. 

. Unyti and San Domingo are repub- 
lics, established upon one of the largest 
and most beautiful of the West Indian 
Islands. Hayti, which is the western 
end of the Jdand, has a 



Wl, limiMns Ma L4W|uiuuw«ailu 

irruiis, by building Jamestown on 

g 'jMom Jiiver, under the direction of 

...efat.:^ £ lH*"» J "* D8mith - r <" 

sometime ,*»T ,l r f J* , * illlrf th * *!?[" 
emment of aommpnwealth 

In hid own hat*,.* »»» 
in tho constitution 3*F V P# ff * b " 
lishment of, a house *f burgesses, 
chosen by the jisople, wftW «?> Sf 
the first time' June 19, 
virtually the beginning of reprf"*'^** 
tive government of America. 

Five years before this'time, however, 
Capt. John Smith having examined 
the coast from Penobscot to Cape" Cod 
named the country New England, and 
returning home published such descrip- 
tions of bis latest discoveries aa led to 
tha formation of . an naapu. i»- 
ratei as "Trie' council established 
mouth in Devon for the planting, 
ruling, - ordering and governing of 
Now England in America," which 



' >«'*» %llsh jrvwA si'^^fcder^^on^hi 
" - oTthis-grstL asswa.fcmi«,i,and a^m«in. 



and mash! persaaaal loyalty' 



Ingland in America,' 
ipany^ received unlimited (powers of 
legislation over a territory 
more than a million square - 
inoloding Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, tlie Canadas, New Engl " 
York, Pennsylvania, 



550,000, anil hi governed by a Presi- 
dent and two Houses, its lens tain* 
founded upon the legislative cone S 
France, .San Domingo upon thai east- 
ern **d of the island , has had a vary- 
ing fate, being sometimes in tha power 
of one nation and sometimes of anoth- 
er, and almost constantly at .war with 
Hayti, or disturbed by internal diaaen- 
f|on», until in 1869, a republic 
WS finally proclaimed, which has sub- 
|stld, until the present day and prom- 
isas a prosparona future. There is 
oarcely anything in history more 
rsglc than the struggles of the Hay- 
-» people, and the story of Tonasaint 



Jersey, and all the continent 
directly west of those States, 
a vast province waa naturally 
beyond the control of" any corporation ; 
and the first English nettlcmeut within 
its limit* was made without the know- 
ledge of those who considered them- 
selves the legal possessors of the soil, 
and without the aid of King James, 
by a body of Puritans, one hundred 
in n anther, who, driven from England 
hy religions intolerance, landed, Dec. 
21, 1620, at a harbor in Massachusetts 
Bay, which they called Plymouth, in 
rnenj-ory of the hut English port from 
which they had sailed. Those people, 
tho "Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng. 
land," were a body of stern, deter- 
mined men and women, who had 
oomo across wild, unknown 
seat-id. of the liberty denied them 
nearer home, and their little, settle- 
meat on "New England's rooK-bonnd 
ooawt," carried within itself the prin- 
ciples which were destined in yean to 
cpaae to govern a "country whose great- 
ness *as then undreamed of. 

* The government of the Plymouth 
colony wis, from the outset, strict! 
republican. The governor waselectei 
by tha people and restricted by a 
council of five, and afterward of 
seven assistants, the legislature, at first 
comprising the whole body of the per> 
|ile, though, as soon as the population 
increased, the representative system 
waa, of necessity , adopted. 

Other colonies were rapic 
but those: of Virginia and _ __. 
setts retained their influence, and to a 
greater or leas extent, affected the 
settlements, setting them a noble 
iple in the matter of education 
and honest, legislation. In the course 
of little more than a century from the 
settlement of Jamestown, thirteen 
colonies bad been founded by the 
English within the limits of the pres- 
ent United-States, and aa early as 1660 
the prosperity of these colonies h,d 
become so great as to arouse the jeal- 
ousy of the mother country, whose 
rulers began, from this time, to make 
every effort to force American commerce 
to English hand*. 

• As the colonies incwasedysar by ysar 
tanoe sod wealth, the desire 



^LZuSHu! ■T^a^rs^, 

that it wmtmued a course of •ysttnisv 
tio injuries to the trade and inanufec- 
tures of America, endured by! the col* 
onists only because they were inflioted 
behind the shield of the Constitution. 
As time went on, however, the oppres- 
sor! of tha in&nt States became bolder, 
ami in 176lj the Parliament of Great 
Britain issued writs empowering tho 
officers of the customs in America t~ 
saaroh stores and booses for gooc 
which had uot paid the heavy duti< 
previously imposed, a measure which 
caused intense excitement arid was 
never executed for fear of tha result. 
Two years la^er trouble arose in Vir- 
ginia, in regard to the payment; of the 
't and it was finally decided by 
ugliah authorities that the colon- 
ies should be taxed directly in spite of 
all their protests, in pursuance of which 
decision, the!" Stamp Act " was passed 
March 22, <76A. This act declared 
that every document used in trade in 
the colonies, must, to be valid, have 
affixed to if a stamp, the lowest in 
value coating a shnTing, and thence 
increasing indefinitely in proportion 
to the yaluo of the writing. The 
enforcement of this act, against which 
the colonies unanimously remonstrated 
was to be ensured by quartering upon 
t *£a aolouUu as many troops as the 
Enrlisu ^faTT SteS 
send out, a PW li* wl i lch 



for the 



W SS 

i that nothin 



ies through a jcoogreea, 
York, with authority 

Public indignati 

it its repeal was only 
h attacks upon colonial 
duties were put npou 
and other necessaries, 
remained for the col- 
'ind themselves, as they 
of those articles, thus 
depriving the British government of 
the looked for revenue. 

Nothing, however, « 
tho policy of ;the English king and 
his ministers, and oppression 
u, until, in self-def 
held conventions and sent 
the "Old .Continental 
Congress," at Philadelphia, which met 
s. j.kTiiljor .5, 1774, with representa- 
tives from every colony,cxcept Georgia. 
It is said of tUe memhers of thi 
gross, that " Patrick Henry was 
lied for eloquence, and John Rutledge 
blest in debate, while, for solid infor- 
nation and sound judgement, George 
Washington waa the greatest man of 
them all." This assemblage of bril- 



ty. The conflict between Great 
and the colonies waa now reg- 
. initiated, and the American 
gowrniuent began, at once, to estab." 
Iisn the vsrioos departments, required 
by the position in which the new-born 
nation found itself. A committee was 
appointed with authority to buikt 
thirteen frigates, thus founding our 
present Navy Department; a secret 
eosamittee waa appointed to correspond 
with friends in England, which was 
the germ of our State Department, 
while a war committee and a financial 
eontmittee had been practically insti- 
tuted before the actual commencement 
of hostilities. And now the decisive 
waa to be taken which ensured 
inion of the colonies into a single 
republic, and the official account of it 
is ss follows: On Jnne 7, 1776, Eioh- 

ard. Henry Lee introduced into Con- have been retained, while, from time 
to time, amendmeuta have been added. 



eration of this, a national convention eaoeof certain aawlike teeth, the reason of 
was oaUsd, which met in Philadelphia ehiiakafa -.11 s» aadeisuod. To accou- 
May 14, 1787, and after a deliberation ' !>■••>> this Is the fuller's tnrt, aid be goes 
of four months, adopt*! the present i w » ork »s follows : He takes t«e*ateri.l 
Constitution of the United States, and to ne shrunk, wets it, soaps it, Ad sub- 
submittsd it to the people for their i f! 1 "." 10 "* M>tt *- miU <<•' » oonsUMa- 
ratiflcation AfW lino. Mvumium i '"»e— seven or eiahf hours—under 
Hrtin» !. some ,£ &Jl ^S5S ! WlUcb the .hZTage is effected. 

V^! h J .v "™ tl,u, J'' n T1 w « I ed that certain heavy piles or hammers are 
by all of them, first by Dele- . hrought to bear u]xm the tenure already 
" last by Rhode Island, and soaped, welted, and laid in a trough. The 

'line that 
texture 



went into operation March 4,1789. 
While many minor changes - have 
taken place in our national 'policy, the 
Constitution, which was framed for us 
by the wise foresight of oar fathers, 
has proved to be equal to every de- 
mand made upon it in peace or war, 
by a country whose growth has been 
unparalleled, and whose citinens have 
come together from every land in the 
world. ' The original - seven articles 
drawn up and signed by the members 
of the second Continental, Congress 




liant and powerful men agreed u 
declaration of rights in which 
forth the claim of the colo 
British subjects, to assist in 
their own laws; and in imposing tneir 
own taxes, to the right of trial by j ury 
in the vicinage, of holding public 
meetings andTof petitioning for redress 
of grievances; white the maintenance of 
a standing army in the colouiea, with- 
out their consent, was protested against 
as were eleven incts, passed during the 
reign of George ill. in violation of 
colonial rights and priTileges. 

There is little doubt that, at this 
time, a majority of the English peo- 
\>h sympathized with America, jbut 
the king was violently opposed to any 
attempt at conciliation, so that little 
attention was paid # the protests of 
the Philadelphia congress, and the 
measures so obnoxious to the Ameri- 
cans finally passed the British 
mont Aa this showed that peace 
no longer to-be hoped for, the col 
began, in earnest, to prepare for 
and when General Gage, then 
mending at Boston, sent ont, on 
aight of April 18, 1775, a part of 
forces, to destroy the military store 
the colonists at Concord, the first bl< 
of tha Revolution was shed at Lex- 
ington, a name forever famous in 
American history. .The tidings | of 
this fight spread like wild fire through 
the country, and before the end of the 
month 20,000 men were enoamjted 
around Boston, while before the sod 
of the summer the power of all the 
royal governors from Masaachusette to 



the re raoteat frontiers 
with- boldness and 
10, 177o tji< 




lay 10, 17' 
Congress 

•renoo.witharnoder- 
which showed the met 
people, a last peti- the 

Stac 



a resolution declaring u that the 
d colonies are, and ought to be, 
free and independent Btates, and that 
their political connection with Great 
Britain is, and onght tn be, dissolved." 

After an animated discussion, the 
resolution passed by the votes of nine 
colonies, and Franklin, Jefferson, John 
Adams, Roger Sherman and Robert K. 
Livingston were appointed to draw up 
Declaration of Independence, Jef- 
ferson wrote this, and, while it was 
under discussion, Congress sat with 
closed doors to exclude the excited 
popular*, who waited outside in crowds 
to hear the decision of their chosen 
the steeple of the 
■use hung a bell, imported 
C^btfore from 'Won, on which, 
|; v a "t/auip) ooinmdenoe, was graven 
thetext •■'^wkuB) liberty throughout 
all the 'land, mt? • U ,h » .'"W»t«"t. 
thereof;" and when 0.7 » fiur J i"/ «*y. 
nearly a hundred years ™' bell 
rang out a joypus peal, tho peon. '• w «° 
were eagerly listening, knew that ti,* 
" Declaration of Independence" bad 
the 



to the number of fifteen, which, how- 
ever, all embody the spirit and cany 
out the intention of the original docu- 

No one can read the' history of the 
events which led to the Dedamtion jatffl ! wio«3nt w£n^l&mg?£ 



hammeiB are so fixed 
not only do they (ait 
with heavy thuds, but at the same tinie 
turn it about, each Btrukv U-'ing dvlivered 
on a ftesta jmrtiun. Now, bearing in mtnil 
the sawlike teeth, and tlic qualjty of Mt- 
ing, what happens will .be easily under- 
stood. The wool flbrea an- well Bospcd, 
as we already Know, and but for their ser- 
rations, all looking one way,, they would 
slide each other in various and irregular 
directions, practically, Ifowever, they 
can only slide one way— namely, with the 
rnots^ foremost The result Is 'that the 
wu|c teeth catch among each othcr,*t 
cvtty catch making the wool fibres shorter, 
whereby the entire texture Is shrunk, and, 
of course, proportionately closed up and 
thickened. The result being accomplished, 
the workman dears away, the soap by. j 
means of fuller's earth and water, the j 
fabric remaining still in the trough, and 



beetr accepted, and the Republic of 
United States, was one of the nati 
of the world. 

Oh the 9th of July, Washington 
caused this "Declaration" to be read 
at six o'clock in the evening at the 
head of each brigade of the army, and 
the order which he ismied at the same 
time shows tho spirit in which he 
fought, and the faith he had in the- 
cause. **The General hopes," staid he, 
"that this important event will serve 
aa a fresh incentive to every officer 
and soldier, to act with fidelity and 
courage, as knowing that now the 
peace and aa&ty of his country depend, 
under God, solely on the success of our 
anus; and that he is now in the ser- 
vice of a State, possessed of sufficient 
power to reward : bis merit, and, ad- 
vance him to the highest honors of a 
free country." Throughout the whole 
country the excitement was intense 
and the rejoicing very general, though 
the people had suffered too much not 
to be well aware of the difficulties 
which lay before : them" and to under- 
stand that they had undertaken no 
light taak in declaring themselves 1 en- 
titled to the privileges of freedom. 
The officers whom they elected, legis- 
lated for them wisely and well, and 
the changes effected by the separation 
from Great Britain were, in the begin- 
ning, simply these: "Every former 
subject of the British king in. the 
"'lirteen colonies now owed primary 
legiance to the government of the 
sople and became citizens of the new 
•^public ; " except j in thi.*, everything 
remained as before ; every man retained 
It attain 



his rights ; while the i 



i of inter- 



fully retained by each separate State, 
which could, each for itaclf, enter upon 
the career of domestic reforms. But the 
States which were henceforth indepen- 
dent of Britain* were not independent 
of one another ; the United States of 
America assumed powers over war, 
peace, foreign alliance and commerce. 
The articles of. confederation which 
-ere adopted at this time, sufficed du- 
ring the yean of war which followed 
the Declaration of Independence, but 
when our Revolutionary struggle was 
finally ended, and our nationaTsiberty 
firmly established, it waa found that 
they did not form a sufficient constitu- 
tion for the nation, as they did not give 
the needful authority to Congress to 
legislate for the whole country, and 
deficient mTagard to the adjuet- 
of quarrels between the States, 



of Independence and the establishment 1 
of the Constitntion of the United 
States without feeling the power of 
thosejepnblican principles which in- 
spirpa the founders of our government, 
and which, from their day to our own, 
have Btood almost every test that can 
be applied to legislative system. The 
fact that we have a vast! reserve of 
luxuriant, unsettled country to fall 
back upon, has, of course, been greatly 
in our favor, and the enemies of the 
republican form of government do 
not hesitate to say, that without that 
we should long ago have found our- 
selves forced to accept a monarchy. 
They assert that it is only our 
immense extent of territory that has 
saved us from the dangers of over pop- 
ula^°n, that we have thriven aa a na- 
tion, an.? ape "til' a0 ^ e t0 fr* 1 our 
motto, u rtyribus Unitm." But, on 
the otiier hand, w£ *M h » T * SB** 
enced the practical b^**" 4 *- ot our 
republican system, and kno\T what it 
is to live under the law of the pSSftft 
believe that freedom and enuality mean 
something very different from misrule 
and license, and are not afraid to see 
our institutions subjected; to the trials 
which are overturning, one after an- 
other the older monarchies and des- 
potisms of Europe\ Asia aud Africa. 
We believe that that government is the 
best which gives to each of itecitizens 
the amplest possible opportunity for 
improvement and growth, while mak- 
ing each individually responsible for 
the public welfare, and in our own 
Republic, it stands to-day, we find 
these conditions. We are told that 
"Greater is he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that ruleth a city," ana we 
hold that to be true of.natum* as well 
as of men. The nation whos • jwople 
rule themselves has surely the l«et 
guarantee of its own healthy growth, 
and it is in no spirit of braggadocio, 
that 1 we delate our firm feith in the 
Republic which has withstood a 
century of dangers, from within and 
without, and ,now ranks foremost 
among the nation* of the world. 



fuller- 
next to be dried. This is done by banging 
tenter hooks stuck into the margins; 



of the 



at convenient distances: 
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How Broadcloth in Made. 

The better to manifest what woollen Is 
not, let us see what doth Is. Stage hy 
from sheep's bsck to gentleman' 4 
we will trace it* history. The wool 
being shorn, goes to the stapler's, and by 
him Is sorted. It is neither long nor short, 
and, for the doth manu&ctnrer, if wool 
^ r ^- 1 - J — ' It must be short- 
next wdl oiled 

nflbe^cioth^andrby. 
though a long way distant from doth 
when it leaves the weaver. The tissue, if 
ted at. this stage of manufacture, 
display its threads Jnst as mad- 
am's StaffgOwa does. A cost ef t# raa- 
- _ ........ " all 

chief 

things will hare to be done 
texture most be closed; it must be 

shrunk that is to say, it must be cleansed ; 

nan must be put' upon it; superfluous 
nap ■> oat be shorn off; finally, it most be 
not-pressed. First, as to the dosing or 
shrinking. If we bear-la mind what baa 
already been stated about the quality of 
" by wool, doe to the pres- 



adrnit of considerable "deceit in dishonest 
hands. The wet fabric might be injudi- 
ciously stretched — made broader and. 
longer to the prejudice of material. 
Formerly the exact amount of stretching 
to be used was regulated by Act of Par- 
liament, so important did the matter seem. 
Well, our nwteriai, woven, fulled and dried, 
is not cloth yet, "though a considerable' 
way advanced on its way to doth: It has! 
no nap, so the next process will be impart- 
ing a nap to it. Let .us suppose, now, by 
way of introducing the nap imparting pro- 
cess, that a piece of our material having ; 
been laid (Ut«pn a board, a cat gets on it 
and scratches it. Puss would get a sort of 
nap on onr material, tlwugn she would 
deal with it somewhat roughly. If the 



icry. Altogether too violent 
; for, although liap is really 



fectcd bj* 



-finer ths 




Med hi 1 

■ . fcsj^ egi^^t uflcd by"'^d]0tbicrs to^lay, . 
by tl« Homan*, t»eiiig it** hooklike J 
growths of the . Diptac*^ J 
fuller's teazel. This plant, t 
something like a thistle, 
ically, it'ditfers from a tit 
round heads, each about 
smalt apple, and studded 

flue hooked protnbttan 
these teazel heads, being 
and bound up tight on a Hat surfiuxCniake 
a sort of comb, or currycomb, aud this 
was the invariable way of packing teazels 
for use in clojk manufacture once. 
Theymayal»obcpackedoiiacylitj<ier, but 
however arranged, their use in getting tip 
' of thread will be obvious. Caused 
against the incipient cloth, they 
scratch ont little odds and ends of wool, 
and produce a hairy surface. ■ One stage 
farther, then- Our woven material has ad- 
vanced on the road to perfect doth, but it 
El not doth yet. The nap just scratched 
up by the teazel .books is of all lengths; 
within certain limits. The manufacturer 
wants an even length, which be accom- 
plishes by shearing. , Next follows hot- 
s iii±.'. ■ icb being done, we regard the 

an ingea- 
Amencan 

slate is now transformed into a beauti- 
ful substitute for marule. The rough 
blocks of slate are first planked down to 
the required thickness and the patterns 1 are 
then drawn upon the slabs which are cut 
Into the proper shapes and polished 
The marbleising is the peculiar feature in 
the ot>eratioa. The material is prepared 
in a vat, and the slab i* let down apon the 
composition, which adheres to the surface 
f the slate. The stab is next baked in an 
ven for on* night, and then; 'receives a 
ooat of varnish, manufactured for this, 
special purpose, and after six repetitions 
of these processes it is finally removed 
KOting a 
ly united 
to the slate is this coating that it 
be scaled or clipped off without taking the 
slaty particles with it. 




Snaus of Turpentine has been found to 
be the best antidote for phosphorus pois- 
oning. Those working in match 
totories may benefit by Uus. 
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The S PfcjrieU., 

Such, indeed, was the lete Dr. Levi 
Dwight Seymour, of Hampton. . Be 
wu bom 'in Ilndley, JWW^ 
Kroduat«i»tBerkBbireMedi»lCo]lege, 
Pittsfield, 1'842; practiced in Western 
New York fdnr years; then in Green- 
field, Mass., until 1862, when he en 
aged fl> surgeon in the army , and wm 
I inthe United SUtei'»erT)Ceuntill86b 
Ue afterward practiced in Hampton, 
until God suddenly called him hence. 
After vieitUig a patient Sabbath morn- 
' ing.Nov. 16, and while preparing to 
| attend publicworehip,he was stricken 
down with apoplexy ; and on the even- 
ing of the neit day, the .ilver cord 
was looeed and the golden bowl was 
broken ; thus ouickly leaving hi. wile 
a widow, and hie children fatherless ; 
and throwing into deep affliction, not 
them only, but the religious society, 
of which lie was ajovcd and honored 
member, of whose Committee of Ar- 
rangements he was the Chairman ; to- 
gether with the officer, and P"P>lsoi 
Se Normal School, and a multitude 
of the surrounding community, to 
whom, as physician, he so kindly and 
faithfully ministered in sickneav 
1 Thus our beloved physician ha. .yield- 
ed to that stroke of ieath, which he had 
.ought so earnestly and with such a 
high degree of success, to avert from 
ourselves. And s 
professional know 

.icknws, and held 
' memory is em! 

and e^vory'dtoaee^d save every 
patient from death. He knew too 
much to make any pretensions of this 
character; knew that there was a limit 
to the healing art. No taint of arrant 
quackery or boastful empiricism char- 
acteriied him. He was, to such an 
extent, the revereo of the rgnoram 
of high looks and big words and Ml_ 
tering pretensions, had each a dislike 
" ■ the mere flourish of trumpets, was 
i modest anJ unassuming in his do- 
uortmeot, that he did not always pass 
in the community for what he was 
really worth. 

But we, who were intimate with 
him, knew him hot to love him. He 
was a man of that quiet refreshing 
humor, which made him a very agree- 
able companion ; of that magnanimity 
of soul, which lifted him above the 
mean and .elfish, so that he would 
have been the last one to take any such 
tanly advantages as that of striving 
„, .aise up himself by pulling another 
down; of that sterling integrity and 

Enerous public spirit, which caused 
m to be highlv valued as a friend 
and neighbor, and trusted and honored 
s a citixen. j 

A. a physician, be had* the interest 
in MM patients which rendered him 
waMfuTand ready to apply the need- 
ed remedy, with that sympathetic feel- 
ing, that considerate and delicate kind- 
ness, which is often as beneficial as the 
medicine itself. But hie distinguish- 
ing and crowning excellence was, that 
* o denied himself that he might 
his medicine and his services to 

poor and the despised. With 

much truth he fight have adopted as 



pr«»t our readers with a fine oartoon 
of Congress in sasrioo.a picture which, 
we are sure, most be of interest to all 
who know anything of the political 
life of oar country. 

In another article we have givjo 
some account of the work which the 
National Congress is expected to do, 

which -a«!omnaiiSes this number of 
" The Southern Workman," we desire 
also to remind our readers of the real 
beauty and importance of the series of 
picture, that we have laid before them 
luring the past twelve months. Such 
illustrations could be offered at the 
very moderate price of our annual 

from whom we have obtained the 
plates of our engravings for a merely 
nominal rum, or, in some cases, with- 
out any payment whatever ; and, in 
making our hearty acknowledgmenu 
to them, we once more take occasion 
to impress upon our readers the wis- 
dom of profiting by the liberality that 
makes "The Sonthern Workman one 
of the cheapest monthlies in the coun- 
try. We believe that it is its own 
bit advertieemenf, and as it is pub- 
Uahed solely in the interest of its read- 
ers, we do not hesitate to ask those read- 
ers to assist in increasing its subscrip- 
tion list by recommending It and circu- 
lating .pecimen copies among all who 
are likely to be interested in our un- 
dertaking. ' "The Southern Work- 
man " ought to be supported by South- 
ern workmen, and we appeal to them 
to help us in making our journal a 
power for good in the land. 



s».—.~ from any other 
mart In the world for eapplying us _ Eut- 
cities, Boo*_Amerlcs, Wist ladles. 



j w, 'a* the Kuglieh 

HeisXrther reported as aaytn.. _ 
drain now Bade upon Eagland would be 
released, »ad tents tram tiWqaarters of 
the globe would come sad go out thence, 
carrying the best qualities of coal to the 
dlnVrent naval .Utics». Cheap-* ,nab 



m what say oUmt one ha* wfth the ex- 

ceptfcn of thirty doll**, which 1 pot in oat 
* my awn mamj. - 

•-«- achoo) sj-tcro In thu ooonty la, 
- ww but jfj«vr. We have 



So^r^fonow^^- 
■ate and natural channel. This route, far 
from being one of sectional Interest and 
benefit, would become not only a nattaal 
M^srtaMag, but one from which benefits 
SSi^'out over more than half the 
known world. A. has been well said, ' It 
1. > mighty enterprise, befitting a mighty 
u*nZ*oA ss we ere,' and In IU perfec- 
tion and results will be the grandest 
uationsl work ever undertaken by a peo- 
ple."— TO. Stole Journal. 




en states or weatnei - r — 



"Oily a Wodfcr." - 
There never was s man, though he^ 



During the last month, our country 
been quite excited at the proapect of 
with Spain, but, as we. go to press, 
clouds of wsr are breaking, and we - — 
with pleasure that 4i|«in lis. acceded to 
the demands made by the United States. 
We cannot help feeling somewlist snxiou. 
yet, ss it is s question whether Spain, now 
bo shaken by interior and exterior troubles, 
is strong enough to exact from the author- 
ities in Cuba what we are entitled to. 

We are sorry to see that there are those 
who sre dissppolnted st the peaceful tu 
matters have taken, and hope and belie 
such rankling .plrits sre few. Le, 
the AdminUtiation hold fast to its old 
motto, " Let us have peace." We hope, 
however, that no peaoe will he purchased 
at the cost, for years to come, of such a 
disturbed. sod barbarous reign as poor 
Cuba has seen for the past few years. 

A Righteous Verdict. 

Win. M. Tweed, of New York, Is sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for twelve 
yesrs, Ingersoll for five years, and Parting- 
ton for eighteen months. It is lime thi 
people should answer Tweed', question as 
whst arc you going 



the men brilliant genius in the 
who did apt owe his great, his true soc- 
eess to being s plodder ss well. It is 
sll very weU for genius to coruscate, 
snd light up, the path of life, but it must 
be pluck snd plod that carries s man suc- 
cessfully over the ruts, snd mounds, snd 
hill-top. in th»l pathway. It mm t be 
plodding and toiling, accompanying 
geniu., which bring, a man of genius up 
to the top round of the ledder of life. 
Nothing can be accomplished without 
labor. Nor csn you reiae obstacle., which 
labor, guided by well directed effort, can- 
not .unnounL The blackamith'a arm 
grow, stronger each day he labor, in con- 
tact with the crude materials of earth, 
lust as the inquiring mind in the solving 
of a new problem, or the opening of s 
new train of thought discover, in the dis- 
tance a world- of knowledge which I. to 
him a closed book 

It wa> the grea. — 
when he stood St the elce. i 
lost a 
To m, 
which L .... 

but experience has led me along 
log Btn-.ni, snd I h»ve 



Pamsauao, Va, 

The excitement incident ~ 
Gubernatorial election having subsided, 
the people sre turning their attenl 
the material interests of the city, in 
financial panic left the city in better con- 
dition than was at first expected. 

Owing to lack of funds, it was feared 
that the fine school buildings, then in pro- 
cess of erection, would have to lie un- 
roofed snd exposed to the weather during 
the winter. But through tbe energy and 
perseverance of several of the members 
of the School Bosrd, negotiations were 
made with parties in Baltimore; by the 
aid of Mr. Oreon Adams, the Government 
Receiver of the two suspended bank, of 
this city, by which a sufficient tain of 
money was raised to enable them to pro- 
ceed with the building. They will soon 
be ready for occupancy. 

Considerable interest is manifested in 
the Farmer.' Council of Virginia and 
North Carolina, which meets in this city 
the JMh Instant, and it i. to be hoped 
that all who are (and ail should he) inter- 
ested in sgriculture will be present. In 




A mu> cross before this para- 

Sph will indicate to tbe subscrib . 
t bu soaMBimoa has 
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the'great Humboldt who said, 
when ne stood st the elce. of hi. life the 
most sceomplished scholar of his sge : 
" - ny youth knowledge wss but a rtll 
I thought to .pan with my band ; 
perience has led me along the wind- 
,.. -ream, snd I have «een it grow 
broader and broader until now I atand an 
old man upon the ocean beach gazing out 
with awe and trembling upon the ever- 
Issting water before me." This la the 
common testimony of men of work. The 
young' student who stand, before the audi- 
ence to receive hi. well earned degree, 
may fancy in the fiu.h of pride that he 
baa finished hi. education; but let him go 



A TiHTftN: Ocean' Disaster. 

At two o'clock on the morning of the 
»3d of November, the staunch .torun- 
sbip ViUe du Havre, which left New 
York for Havre, Fiance, on Nov. 15th. 
under CspL Surmont, came hi collisiea 
with the British sleamahlp Loch Earn, 
and sunk slmost immediately. Over two 
hundred lives were lost, snd these or the 
first families of New York, Boston snd 
Chicago, who were going to Europe for 
health or pleasure. According •- 
latest report., there were but elgbl 
of the psssengera and crew wed 



out into the world aral begin 
with men and manners, snd he a — 
find that instead of the .tore house of 
knowledge, be has but tbe key to its outer 
door His tabors at school but fit him 
for the-tatUe of life through which energy, 
l*recveisnec, s clear head and a .t«e" 
be his best pilots. 
mag Is slow work, bu«,.rrre. Whst 
by patient toil 56 value ; our pro- 
gress Is upwsrd, «£ti the foundation of our 
life Is built .ipon sn enduring basis. " Tls 
in oursiives that we are thus or thus." 
lU other word., we are tbe architects of 
our own futures; what we row we rep; 
if we neglect to plant, our idle sickle wdl 
rust in after years ; but plant in Mason, 
snd In due time we will sing the reaper's 
song over a waving harvest. In the psth 
if sn indomitable will, obstacles are but 
•topping stones, snd failures- but an tncen- 
exertion. Lincoln used to — " 



order that all who deaire to do — 
hsve an opportunity, the Presidents of 
different road, have kindly^conaented to 
make a reduction in the Tare of tboae 
attending the Council. The object of the 
meeting is to call together the fan™— 
snd consult a. to tbe best method of r — 
muting and extending the agricultural 
interest, of the two States. It is hoped 
that all political and partisan feeling, 
will be laid aside, Mid the people will 
in their endeavors to budd up the 

place, of Virginia, uotU it .ball 

blossom as tbe rose, Thi» can be moat 
effectually done, by the farmer., — Vir- 
ginia i» sn sgricultural State, and her 
hope or future prosperity lies in her lends 
and farmer.. 

A gre.t deal of 
In- 11,,.,-itize— of thi. 
ture of the .tesmer . -. , 
shooting of her prisoners by the Cu' — 
ami it is the general opinion that tbsy 
should lie severely dealt with. 

A new paper oalled the ■• Petersburg 
Dsily New." will make its appearance 
this week, with Mr. W. Gordon McC 
ss cbief editor. Tbe other mcrobe;, f 
the editorial staff are gentleme^ f shillty 



who were formerly connected 
" Petersburg Index '. 

The Scbool 'io.ni Irc agltstlng the sub- 
ject of Aoolishing corporeal punishment 
'Ms— & '".noeir schools. ■• i-iV 

ster^jl Professor S. H. Owens, Superintendent 
of Poblie Scoots i» PH I n Inl aw, —» hs— 
^ Invited by Dr. Rulther to deliver lecture, 
in different part, of the Stste. It is 
probable that he will accept the invilaUon. 



-bale. While thus engaged, a gun, bx the 
hands of Mr. Win. Wheeler, who, it Is 
said, was consider! 

snd discharged iu 

his nephew, a lad about 
and the son of Mrs. K 
raiding on Sawyer's Si. 
was soon procured snd — 
young man taken to Ida mother's bouse. 
D r. W m. K- Vsnghsn was sumrooned to his 
assistance, snd be, upon consultation with 
Dr. 0. W. Semple, deci J -" - ~" 
tion of the wounded - 
accordingly done on the 
from the loss of Uoodgaa 

time that elapsed befor7a»».~— — 

be obtained, he had sunk too far for re- 
covery, and death ensued on Saturday 
ight- 

Mr. John Thomas, tbe father of the de- 
ceased, was shot snd killed, about five 
years ago, by a party of thieves, who were 
attempting to steal his cattle. 

The sad results ensuing in this case 
should tie a warning to all persons sgsinst 
the careless handling of loaded guns. 
Here is s young life cut short in its bloom, 
a whole family plunged In deepest grief, 
snd the black shadow of a bitter memory 
cast serosa the life-path of him who unin- 
tentionally committed the deed, all of 
which might have been avoided by a Uttle 
care. You can hardly take up a 

doesiiotclironicle 

event. 

THE CO CATV COCXT. 

The grand jury term of our Conntv 
Court, wss opened last Saturday. Amgng 
e presentmento made wss one fijr dis- 
rbing religious sesemblies, sni,Owe are 
glad to nee that the proper auijeoritfe. have 
taken this matter in hsnd, end instituted 
proceedings to bring tte offenders to pun- 
ishment. Against 'Joe party presented we 
know nothing '^rsonall y, snd, of course, 
can have no. prejudice; but this we do 
know, thf& there is no law which should 
be i™,re eacredly guarded or rigidly en- 
roreed than that enacted for the punish- 
ment Of thone who sre guilty of misbe- 
havior at a place of public worship. Re- 
ligion i» the safeguard of our country, 
and when her votaries meet to offer prayer 
ad thanksgiving to " Him, who loved us 
ud gave Himself for us," it should be 
with no— to molest us, or in snywiae 

make - afraid." It to a — 

- A ss ssw a teat «. taia e*s Ot ™un.-~~ 
moral, and cultivated eociety, ta the. hutd 
of bible, and sermons, BtuldAV-schools and 
churches, even one man can be found 
regardless of the rights of others, sad 
' - - " self-respect, as lobe guilty 
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keep » pegging away ; " dont wait until 
the water kUaie. your feet before you take 
ulvanUge of the turn of the tide ; don t 
wait until the iron I. hot, but make it hot 
by .trikiag. If you find all door, closed 
against you. do not conclude to wsit ; make 
■ ■•■•-k snd plod will bring 

crown each effort with 
attain you must Unit 



m, the word, of the patriarch 
When the oar heard me then 



Job, "When the oar heard mo tne 
it blessed raV, and when the eye s» 
me, it gave witness to me; because I 
delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and Mm that had none 
to help him. The bleaaing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon 
me; and I caused the widow's heart 
to »ing for joy. I wrs. eye. to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame. I 

as a tat her to the poor.'- 

Mav we be followers of him in that 
which was thus praiseworthy, so that 
we may receive at lust from the lips of 
our final Judge, " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it onto 
me." 

the IIL 

For the month which closes the 
, of 1818, we are happy to be able to 



Some time ago we referred to 

ment then said to be on foot In Kngland. 
looking to sn sssociatlon of capitaliau for 
the promotion of direct trade with tbe 
Southern and Western States, and more par. 
ticularly the Introduction of capital, at low 
rates of interest, for the development of 
the vast sgricultural and mineral resources 
ot our own snd other State. In the South 
and the great Ml«ieaippl Valley. The 
organixation of the society Is now com- 
pleted, snd it is snnounced that early the 
next season s deputation of heavy capital, 
tots will visit the sections named, with a 
view to penonally inspecting the great 
fields of mineral and agricultural wealth, 
which offer such grand indncenients to 
capital snd labor. The delegation will be 
composed of some of the leading business 
men of Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. The beneficial results of such a 
visit, carried out on a comprehensive plan, 
can hardly fall to be of the most lmpor- 

"several causes are aald to have stimu- 
lated to this movement in the throe lead- 
ing governments named. Every year de- 
mon.trste. more conclusively tbe fact of 
their growing dependence on thi. oonntr- 
for bresdslufla, snd ultunstely no douU 
for much of IU mineral wealth. Profes- 
sor Anatead, of London, who, we believe, 
to Prealdent of the (hologicai Society of 
England, Is now in this State, In tbe Inter- 
est of heavy Knglto* capitalists, looking 
to development of our coal and iron re- 
aoureea. He lately sppaaiwL before the 
Senate Committee on 





i rrom our una* nwaum «, "~ . " — - " 
„lver to Norfolk harbor— one of the finest 
in the world— it would ere long become 
the greatest coal station on the globe. It 



,w tTwrite you alew lines stating tbe gen 



v quite in. 

Say learned (as every I 
" '^s-hslf of their ya» 



Pbacb aim Plum Boaxa PBxv_. 
'—To prevent the borer from attacking 
plum or poach tree., no Application is more 
effective than a .Irong solution of Bitter 
AloeeJaid on with . broom to tbe sterna 
in tbe month of June. ' The rain, during 
the .urnme r will slwsys keep s sufficient 
quantity shout tbe junction of the tree 
with the ground, to deter the insect from 
depositing its eggs. 

Fioa— We know of no reason why tp 
may not he raised with profit in Virginia, 
more especislly ss two crops can be grown 
every year. Diversified crop, to what we 
want, and figs, withalitUe inte\hgentcere, 
csn be grown bv the bushel sa profitably 
snd with -a much esse »" pobJBoe. or pet 
nut. ; and so we may say also of the gin- 
gar and rhubarb of commerce, for which 
so much money to annually sent out of the 
country. The fig bushes should bs laid 
down and aligbtly covered during winter. 
— Journal of Indutlry. . 

Tax Patbobs or Hosbabobt hsve 
already throughout the country 6,903 sub- 
ordinate granges On the 4th of October, 
1873, the number in the several States 
given stood as follows : 

Alabama, St; Arkansas, 61 ; California, 
,o; Florida, 10; Georgia «13; niinola, 
653 ; Indiana, 1x1 ; Iowa, 1,81 1 ; Kansas, 
577; Kent— ky, 9; Louisiana, is; Mary- 
land, 9 ; Massachusetts, 5 ; Michigan, 81 ; 
-" ajeote. 358; Mississippi. 369; Mlaa- 
87fi; Nebraska, 317 ; New H 



cannot sink much lower than that, 
requires but Uttle or the gift of — 
to foretell tbe end of such a one 
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Thingi -round town ue not exactly u 
we shoiUti like to see tbem. We could 



nuneet macj [mproTemeiite. There Is _ 
' ' aorv loafing snd idling, whi*- 
sad ootueqaeot useless ergo- 

to lottf 

itewd of tbe right-hour 
some of tbem seem to 
Well, we CAD't 



grest deal more 
key drinking and * 



uy tkst they seem to prosper much at it, 

■xl-u*tured souls snd sre essity 



loaf by the 

ssy tbsttbe. ~ r- 

tbey are good-natured , 

contented. Indeed, we doot know of any 
class of people who are mora constant to 
their employment, than those yesr lomfers. 
They 




liars not cosj^ 
thotild) how Ui vr..v 

Jarnina* tor a 4>Mn day. 

- - Is Jresllj swled here, a 
-,, ■ i_ - ■ „ „ tsa chief object in riew 
many of omr people, whiW ethers d 
appear to he ifftweeted IM tt •» moc 
thTak ihey shoakl. : - , 

I hsve met lsnre numburt of our people osl 
aerenl oecaaioni, since I left Hampton, June 
187H, and when called upon to -peak (which 
was nearly every 
the iruxhavttibU 

m ' 



,1 Question in the South. 
. „„ tople which I discussed ao nuuij una 
ilerinil the summer, aoeina to have met the 
spp<Xlioa ol the msjorlti of the people, 
both white snd mloral. who were bearers on 



wim the tim. I laadrf at home until I tb. 
wah-11 Oaj, I bA,e bees Ulioriag fAltblnllj 
tor the erection of a good »d JA?""*"' 
Khoolbouae, where I m.j, bj the help of tbe 



ouri. 8H; Nebrasha, SJ1; New Hasan- 
shire, 4 ; New Jersey, 9 ; New Tore, 11 ; 
North Carolina,!-: Ohio, UT-, Oregon, 
35 : 1'eunsjivanSFlo ; South Carolina, 
1(1; Tennessee, 16»i Teja., !»; Ver- 
mont, SI; Virginia, 3j West Virginia, 
16 ; Wisconsin, 209 ; Colorado, * ; Daaota, 
SO; Washington. 5 i Canada, 8. 

DiTCBsa^Sverything on the tana, if 
alone, become, worse more easily than 
oBtter. It is especially so with open 
ditches on reclslmed swamp landa. Tile- 
drsins, by the wsy, sre greatly superior 

where open drains u» preterablo. If you 
have any of these, dean out the mud, 

- ''-, — .» The ditches 




jean, 1 want to look back upoaaw 
(l/e, and know ol a tnith thst I asvs ^_ _ 
nunental In the wellas. ofothsn. 
I return mAny thanes to His, E. Heine. way 
for th. BberAl oontributioa which abs baa 
given to help as on In the w.y of building 
- - --- --- gbs sent s hsndausae ftny 

which la sbs time. a. much. 



sboeJd be chsaaad out rreqaantly Such 
lAnd. wwre mad. good by much labor It 
i, bad eoonomy not to keep than good 



to those 
tbat are .wait and antaltlotsa. 

Drain, should bs examined, the outlet 
properly Mcured, and tana thst need 
dmna« should bs in.pect.ei. A good, 
plan la practice ia to dig boiea here and 
than, say four fee. daap. Bad making 
cdwarratton. of the riae of .alar in them, 
note the conduct of tbe laud wader dlAr- 
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they are equally well — - ■ - 
They settle the Affair, of the United States 
and Spain, at least to their own satisfaction, 
a doaen time, a day. No .object la too 
eertteats, or intricate, or profound for their 
penetration and comprehension. They 
Afloat nice points of eoclel etiquette, and 
put forever st rest the long-disputed ques- 
tions of election and forfnrdlnaUon. 

Loafing, in one reapaet, U like all the 
..at of the high arte ; a man must serve 
hi. lime at it to be comolete niAAter of bis 
profession. Bat there is thi. thing against 
ft, that when a man lasabllowad it forafsw 
vcars, he If never fit for any other branch 
■ ■ tan The leopard may aa well 
to change his spots, as for sn old 
chAnge his occupation. A loafer 

.r fail from grace , onee a loafer, 

si ways s loafer. He may occasionally de- 
part' from the beaten track, he may be 
seduced by tempting offers into moment, 
ary forgetfulnos. of his calling and 
feswon , h. may, even, for .time, 
his old companions snd their es 
but live and die a loafer he a 
leprosy is not more incurable. 
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the term of" office or 
vves and coMe^atjot]; the 
:h ooiinw, expiree by law 
tl>c 4th day of March of every sec- 
ond year. The duties of Congrem are 
to lay and collect iixea, imposts and 
excises, ' which most be uniform 
throughout lhe V n \uA States; to bor- 
row money .when necessary, on the cred- 
it of thu United States, to coin money a* 
rojuired, to tlefineand punish piracyand 
offinajaa against the Jaw of nations ; to 
declare war, to raise and support th< 
army an<l navy ; to provide for calJioj, 
tin- tn i lit iu when required, and to ex- 
ereise exclusive legt-tlatfioo, in all cases, 
over the District of Oolunibia. The 
limits cif congressional power are wall 
defined, and are as follows: Congress 
can make no law respecting un eatab- 
liahment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridgii 
the freedom of speech or of the 
or the rigid of the people pew 
to assemble, and to petition die 
emment for a redress of* grieve 
Farther than this, (.'-nngress has 
right, in the case of the President^ 
or Vice-I'restdents inability to ad, 
for any cause wliatsoever, to declare 
what officer shall act as Trident 
until the disability be removed or 
another President elected/ | 

The judiciary of the United States 
consists of a Supreme Court made up 
of one chief justice and eight asso- 
r'uite judges, who are it [»| to lifted for 
life by the 1'rcHidcnt, by und with thi> 
advice and consent of the Senate, 
that in thi*»»way Congress exerci 
control over Wh the other branches 
of the government,, 
extent, responsible to. the people for 
the action of the executive and judi- 
ciary departments? Congress also has 
power to admit new States 
Union, and to dts|Kise of, and make aD 
needful rule* and asgulations rospectv 
ing the territories aud other property 
Iwlongiiig to the United States; and 
it alone has authority to define 
punishment of ^ treason. The i 
govvruiiieiita are carefully limited in 
their independence, for without th, 
eonsent'of Congress no State may lay 
any duty on tonnage, keep troops or 
ships of war in times of peace; enter 




feel sure it will 

Yrm swoop down 
on a butterfly, 
m flaw lifts it 
touch It. You fling 



■ale. 



I the side of it if Ifcey tulid to. 





And thiaiathe hiatorjr of * straw 
nit, at least tn it cornea to the bo ft 
liiOda. After that we fear its wane 
is downward till it reaches the.: junk 
•hop or the gutter. 

The fashions-whlch control the mak- 
er! and wearen of hate are brought 
one season for the next, from Krone* 
and Kngland. The next aprine atyle 
m gwitfemen'a strewn will be nearly 
aa tall *> a silk "stove pine, 1 ; the up- 
per half of open-work straw fir ventil- 
ation. In this bit of fash inn news " The 
Southern Workman " is quite ahead 
of the Press in general. 

Aamll>tw. 



another State or with a foreign power} 
or engage in war, unices actually in. 
vjulc.i, or in such imminent danger 



II not admit of delay. 
While the above statement, of th< 
{irhversunil limitations of the Xationa: 
, t'ongress doea not, by any means, covei 
the whole ground, it still gives most ol. 
the facts necessary Uy an umlerstand-j 
ilig of its [ilace.ie our system of gov-l 
emment, aud shows plainly enough 
that it is truly the iHVjttr wlw govern 
The executi vu jwwer is vested "ifoi Pres 
iiilent, who, with the Vit^l'resiileiit, ii 
elected for foil r years by a college of elec- 
tors, each State returning as many 
electors as it is entitled to havesenntors 
and representatives in Congress. In 
South Carolina these electors are ap- 
jiointed by the legislature, Rut in all 
the other States they are chosen by. ].op- 
ular vote, which, of course, put' ^ 
choice of the President - 
President directly into the 
people. 

In short, file more closely our insti- 
tutions are studied, the more evident 
it k-comes that the minds which orig- 
inated them were thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of republicanism, und 
had strong faith in the linal triumph 
of the principles for which they them- 
selves risked everything. We, who 
have inherited from them the right to 
call ourselves citizens of the United 
States, ought, as one of our first duties, 
to make ourselves thoroughly conver- 
sant witli the theory and practice of 
bur government. Vr o ought to under- 
stand its machinery and the difierencoj 
between it und other existing systems, 
ami to know what its enemies say 
against it, and what evidence its friends 

- bringforwurdlnitsfavor. Ourciti- 



zcuship will not be of much value to 
us. as long as j»e remain ignorant of 
what citizensflp means, and no man 



■ toocfllt. loaning 
forward, slip, and 
lor nose, while your 
Jly away before the 
wind in a manner full of grace if yon 
o»ly had time to watch it. Up and 
off again. The boys awl street dogs 
join i„ tto chase. It is growing ex- 
citing. TVs dog. hark and the ur- 
chin, shout, you are getting quite into 
the spirit of the thing yourself, when 
you meet that pretty girl you are' try- 
ing to captivate. She springs out of 
your way, looks startled, alarmed, in- 
quiring, and then bursts out laughing, 
while on yon rush, glad at least to get 
out of sight. But now you have lost 
your bead as well as yonr bat -, you 
don't see what yon an running after, 
or, where you are running to ; so, the 
next thing. you dash into a portly old 
gentleman with his arms full of bun- 
dle, and almost knock the 6rr.tr. out of 
him. You apologize, help him pick 
up his bundles, hand him his cane, and 
mutter something about such a windy 
day, and how a gentleman feels at los- 
ing his hat, when a very dirty boy 
steps up and asks you sixpence for 
fishing stmethint/ out of a mud paddle, 
and the portly old gentleman gasps 
scornfully— -•' Is that what you were 

running after!" Well, you can get road, crushing tie glittering ssixl under 
another, you know — lata are plenty. tvet > wni 'e Maggie simhI into the house, 
If you had only thought of that a lit- "f *" r nom ' bo' 1 " 1 be' door as if 
tie sooner though! ., "raid of being pursued. she peeped 

lint raVntv aa lists ass and this was "iroilgli a window, from behind tbecurUuh. 

^&2V^\%%£Z£-'z£ h ^irtffl s ted 4 '", 11 

ning of this article which is deseed ZZFj^X&iZLZ 
be serious, we had as small an idea, , sr^o-d* dkjnt care 1" and proved her 



it was tftaj enough to resaa 1 that has ret been heard in this world ; sad Englishman I expectedj to see unlet 
d it don't," aahTCarlle dia- « .till imperfect, sa what earthly eoog is here that would loterest me, but tor exi«c 
"Anybody ccald Sast go aott_lf sosae voices are still wsntsd to ; tstions have. Ian so greatly IIIHIBBM,|; 

JL. ~* I. I* . — J ... all...... tT^—AST ...... t- *i l«k-» 1 I. .v.. law* here olllv ., 



A" "p Hie hanwinvi there is more ' hope ' that though I have lieea here only- a 
to-day ssHjasver, that the Urz« U approach- ! asonth, I feel one-half American already, 
ing when a_ .ounjmg brass sad tinkling 
jynjbaJs tfmjjjffimt sects shsil be 



. proceedeA 

the other resting upon the t 
retting. In their zeal for a tin 



■g their gate when the required toll 
hould be paid. It Was slow, toilsome' 
•ulding , but the two little faces, though 
ashed sod pe^plrlng, were also trium. 
bant as they gazed upon' the eompleted 
rueture, with*, its last Dole standing 



_. . ' . . . 1 nearly upright sgsinst the cart. Partly 

The heroine was not heauUfal, to begin f„, coolness to herself, partly by way of 



with, nor in any vise remarkable. She 
was Just a plump, winsome little inaiden. 
and .he stood at the ■■111 m tT&*: 

moonlit gunday evening, with an air tfw 
very reverse of aUUUnc«t and composurs. 
Outaifle the gate was a tall figure, a face 
bronxed and bearded, and a low voice at-' 
tering worrlri half pleailbg, half resentful 
There was a moment's pause, then the 
voice ((HMtiohed, with a dash of bitter- 

*' Shall I go, Maggie f" 
"Just as you please, Mr. Clifford:' 
whereupon the qsestloner turned suddenly 
about awl stitxle rapidly down the country 



of onr 
of the extetisire _ _ 
made for covering the heatis of the 
IteopLe, till we stood the other day in 
the work rooms of the u Union Htraw- 
works" at Fogboro, Massachusetts, 
wiaited in company with the 



'MlnmptonjStudenta,'' who are seeing 
as well as sieging, a good deal on their 
travels. 



fnrgetfulneas of the pansiea in her pretty 



lent have, perhaps, utter imlirten-m* by burying bee 
provision that is her pillow with s burst of sobs, and entire 




with htrfluKliedits^rruiriu-ettinu-tl toward 
the stars, how It would seem to die that 
night, and go away from it all. Wouldn't 
somebody >w sorry then? She almost 
wished she could do it. 

Tom, on his homeward walk, discounwd 
(Uriously to himself upon the fickleness 
and pen-entity of all womankind. " Xot 
one of the whole race worth breaking a 
fellow's heart for," he remarked savagely, 
though with a queer little quiver about 
his lips the while. One thing was certain, 



" iiow many straw hats do you 
make in a year?" we inquired of the 
gentleman who kindly piloted us 
tbrongh the works. "Two millions," 
was the overwhelming answer, "and 
these are all made in the working season 
from December to July. We turn out 
sometimaa in a busy season, eleven 
thousand bats a day;" and all this 
enormous supply is for this country 
a are exported. There are 
er straw hat nmuufactoriea 
, but this is the largest. 

employed, 
whom are women, 
belong chic-fly to 
and superior class' of."' 
principally AmerieaJ. 
id Cum Cod- TMrWBlM taken momi % , 

re of; there are MmSBmm 3^ *TT 
-uses c«nr>ected with i\^K£r Z'L^onT^ 
e women, and there is irTTbrwR sof K i c ' B " )ro ther 1 
ven hundred volumes lioifSJing to t he gnuM digging 
e employees. As they^an&id by ,„„,, esrtli of s 
the piece after learning jMMm skill |„» „nudl .ibowa 
and industry tell ujion thefl^neotnes, of his 
und some of them carry^aok t6, their ' twwn bis jialms, 
country homes comfortable little Slims : tation. » 

" r future capital or dowry. "Why don't you pUy with me, Billy 

The boys toss their hats up into the : Hurray • '* A little Wue dresa was crushed 
r in their fun, without much thought *«*""*. tb ? fenc J' a °* to » f«* 
here the straw cahio from Tfiev ' 8™*'*'' 1 ln " r»ckets. and from under a 

all the way from Chiiia-mca/ of it. ... Vn \ K _ l f^^Va, tbinkin* what 
The Canton straw u the beat, and | Vl \ , lo ," lie res t x>u<led with slow gravity, 




now to iioM him back. He would r 
his pUe« I 

party for 

ttie first morning tfain for the city ; there 
was fortunately time enough for that vet, 
and if It Left brief wpaoe for preparation, 
ich the better, 
t the Sund 
Momlay mornini 




work over there (or under .there) is 
vastly cheaper than here, le it jmys 
for the lactones to sertil ; over the 
blocks and the thread to the Chinese 
workmen who braid the straw and 
sew it over the forms. Some of the 
braid is uow imported and sew 
Seven agents of the Company 
ployed in distributing this braid to 
the women' atraw-eewera in the coun- 
try for twenty miles nronml Foxboro. 
There are also one hundred and fifty 
straw-sewing machines in the factory, 
sew the braid into 
i a very few 



neither disturbed nor astonished by her 

"Whit yon'll do when you're big? I 
know all that now, and I guess 1 wont 
wail to grow either !" ratted the little 



damsel, Iter ' nimble tongue < 



his duty at the moat alrimpor- 
tant jtoHtieul meeting until be knows 
the reai<<>ii for his appearfnae in it and 
something, at least, of the probable 
results olThis action. There is great 
need of a more intelligent obmpretien- 
sion of the principleaof republicanism, j B i»Mi, blocked, prei^ 

— shotrtd all remember that here an d jacked. We have little ropr 



owding in 

would have requimri for one. 

" What f " askedl Billy alowly, but wil 
an awakening gleam of curiosity. 

•• Keep a toll-gate -that's what 
know all about 

through in acairlage, and I did 'see it myj 



nine, fanny little house, and get lota of 

" BUiy-a blue eyes brightened. 
Ill do that too." he announced, 
11 'Long of 



the sham 

Utea, This is no cheaper than hand-j-hea they'pay yon to open It: and . 
sewing but more convenient, as a sud- oont bays anything to do but Just live 
den change in the fashions sometimes 
requires a#miditn change in the wo Ac. 

After the hat is sewed by hantl (pr 
machine, it lias got to . be bleacbej, 

said BWy 

i - Walk let's dolt now," proposed the/ 

. . n „™ , W' re pilld tea n ism is desenba all these proeeaaea, and they vlvaciowamall lady, anxiou. to be makiru,; 
on trial. If it tails, the people, who must be seen to be clearly understood. J her fortune at once. guess lots of 
wen too ignorant to govern them- The iiats are bleached by boiling in folks go long the rowl down 
selves, will have to hear the disgrace; chemicala,and«aed by i»ssing through | of the laae. and if we bav« It 
if it succeeds, the people, who have a p rep »T«tidD of glue. They are then | they ll have to pay ns." . 
(•hownthemselveaequaltothedemands hung out tadrc. It ia amusing to " J es.t said Billy on< 
which such 4 republic as ours makes «ee * htrn muadow full as it can : Utch of tb * he ^'PP* 1 
" hold of hats set up on short stakes — j . ^ ^V* f£ r ,.' K ^ in ?« 

itravthaSonly, butbuckntm bon- ^* l^Sf^'t^ 
:h are also made here. ; u tJlt „ 



to the edifice, Carli 
her sun-bonnet from her head and hung it 
upon this highest point 
. u Bet nobody cant get through that . 
exclaimed Billy, pantingly. " How much 
do you s'pose we'll make? " 

" Hollar, maybe," replied the sanguine 
Cariie, her eyes growing round with the 
stupendous prospect " I'm' too tired to 
build any little bouse to live in today'; 
let's stay outrdoora." . 

Out of doors wss very pleasant They 
sat down on the soft grass that edged tb, 
road, and curled the long stems of dande- 
lion while they waited for their fortune to 
come ; growing so interested in their occu- 
pation at last, that they had almost for- 
gotten that they were waiting for any- 
thing, when a horse and rider came dash- 
ing down the road, and Tom Clifford, with 
barely time to reach the Tillage in season 
for the city-bound train, rode full upon the 
barricade. For a gloomy and desperate 
suitor, bent upon rushing to the ends of the 
earth, to be stayed tit- his course by an 
old csrt loaded with liean-poles, was cert 
tsinly exasperating. Nevertheless he 
could not go on ; and as the two beaming 
and satisfied young faces peered out. st 
him, he demanded in vexed astonisment: 
" H iett on esrth have you got here ? " 
" We're a toll-gate," explained Miss 
Cariie with dignity. " Me and Billy made 

it, and we'll let you through if " 

But j the statement of terms was cut 
short. The horse at that moment espied 
the fluttering white sun-bonnet, and seiz- 
lavorable an opportunity 



frightened, sprang suddenly t 



the dust from his clothes, aud looked after 
his retreating steed with a long whistle. 

"Well! itlsnt likely anything wU I stop 
him now until be gets borne, so I might 
as well stay and pull this thing down. 
' * wessed you two youngsters" — 
T»w» trusted, grew 
hii good-natured self than he 
for twenty-four hours. ■ , Tl 
flant. Indignant, disappointed expression 
of those little, dirty faces was irresistible. 
Cariie protested stoutly When the strong 
hand began to demolish her work ; but 
Tom persuaded und explained, and the 
promise of a ride in the cart when he 
rolled it back up the lane, effected a satis- 
factory capitidatioo. 
The toll-gate disposed of, Tom's next 



chorus of universal 
The recent meeting In v«w York 



MM after on st 



motysseven years ago in London, in 
IMC.' The firat proposal of such a meet- 
ing came from, an' American clergyman, 
'with aa ui^pectedly, hearty, re- 
fmm pastors and churches in all 
trie, of the Christian world, in which 
desire for) closer intercourse had 
(u* the appointed 
it, IM6.SOCM eight 
Christiana, incluiling 



I look round here, and stbile I i 



something * 



other. Like the man who saw on tb! bills - 
of Scotland what be thought to he an enemy, j' 
but who foood, as; the mist cleared ar — 
that It waa bis own br-.ther. so amid 
controversies, wc sec throjigh a mist, and 
mistake for enemies those who sije really 
our brethren.''' \ ; - I 

Very great interest was excited hy Ui 
delegate who came farthestjto the .V Ulan. 



hohueaa, from . . 
assembled in Pr 

to consider the great 
a World's " 
pahs 
pendent* (as the 
all** are called;. If 
thenuMfand i " 
the great's 



I |bishaSive C «. 

a of forming | white tftiUn, and hi> 



even 14,000 mil en— the [Kev. 

learning and j8he>ih**dri,Se«mverte.l Brahmtn from East 

and other nations, I Mia He appeared on ilte platform in 1 
Ball, Iroodon. \ bis n%u\ . oosluiite, of fiof iog robes and , 
•toqoent use of j 
tike, with wcat- i 
. wiUxiot any , 
perft-cdy than j 
ia delegates- 
caused the church** ami Iddls in which be | 
•puke to he almoS. throns 



In th* words of one of the German I An tntenating letter «ss rejul ffom t|» 
delegates to the recent .New York meet- Coofcrenre of ihe •• ul<i CaiholicH,'' as they 
Ing, Dr. Noel of Berlin: -The Alliance I call themselves, then sss4mbleil ' 
thus formed, does not aim at a Balsa) of \ stsnee, «■ 
all branches of the Church into one de- ] a large n 



their Saviour after their own manner. But 
the Evangelical Alliance will seek 

them all with the consciousness that 
members, one and all. belong, as 
Children of God, to one U cased Lordaad 
Saviour, and are in duty bound to join in 
faWlove for the purpose of doing Hjs 

The practical results of this united 
Christiau work have been signal 
It has been begun and 
tinned with united prayer. Uoe of the 
earliest resolutions passed by the Alliance 
was in these words: -'That it be recom- 
mended that the week beginning with the 
first Lord's day of January in each year, 
irved by the members and friends 
Alliance throughout the world, as 
n for concert in prayer on behalf of 
the objects contemplate*! hy the Alliance." 
This annual Week of Prayer has been in- 
ireasingly observed year by year, ami ss 
* ».say, " In reviewing 



tide* •«ft,f|W" goes < 
the 



place where 
he ha<l 'frequently been allowed 
kimself quite at home. He had 
ognized at once, and saddled and bridled 
but riderless awakened susplcloos of eriL 
The women hail gathered about bim. Aunt 
Polly with hands dripping from the Huds, 
Aunt Becky leaning upon her crutch, and 
Maggie pale and trembling— when Tom 
arrived upon the scene; with nothing at 
all the matter but a rent in his coat In 
the kindness of her heart Aunt Polly in- 
sisted that it should come in for repairs. 
She was washing, to be sure, and Becky 
as no great band with any needles but 
knitting needle*, but Maggie could do it 
slick as you please." 

owner gladly consented, " It did 
look rather badly to wear through the 
village — if It wouldn't be much trouble to 
just put a stitch in it" 

He watched the color come back into 
the face bent so* steadily over that piece 
of darning; watched > the white fingers 
busy with their task, and remarked signify 
ntly: 

" What a talent you have for making 
things right again," 

" After other, people have made then, 
crooked," addedV Msajgis, promptly. 

" I dont think those threads will show 
that they went eiwr •epera&d.'' uml > 

Maggie made rto reply to that ami he 1 

ji^Ton in sUcnw 1 



God's good 
prayers of His children, fbe opening of 
many lands to the free circulation of the 
Bible, and proclamation or the Gospel, the 
breaking of the chains of slavery and 
serfdom, the religious revivals in many 
landa, and the increased life in the Chris- 
Church, have seemed to follow as very 
-t amswttii* to these Christian prayers 
and efforts. 

The first meeting of the Evangelical 

■ ^sft 
third in 

Berlin. Prussia,' in 1857; the fourth In 
Geneva, Switzcrlsad, in 1861 ; the fifth in 

Amsterdam, I :tml, in 18$.. All of 

were largely attended by 



the Roman t'stboti 
who refuse to acknowledge 
of the Po|te. which he p 



1 members of 
hur^b in tieimaoy, 
theinfallitiUity 



trine or the (MiurcK 
menical Council in I tome 
have given up, or Are giv 
more, prayer to the sainn 



o-called .Hen. 
i 1B70. They 



mended that ttie 



-tit 4taJl I- allowed 



hundred cotigregution 

members, in Uermiiiy, 

is restored wllh France, t£ n. . . 
doubtless spread througl that 
which has always hail 



It] 3 



!■■>;- 



read bv lie 



Richmond, upon the 
tlan work in our Souther 
Virginia has taken the 
work of education, aik 
School system, inuiigun 
been most faithfully am 
agetL The establish m 
schools for the Frecdnu 
lent Agricultural ami Pol, 
at Hampton, near Forti 
do more than anything 
their possibly 



htul 



Dr. Ijoge of j 
lion of Cbris- 
: it*tes.be says: j 
* th- great I 
the Free' 
18iu, turn ; 
iHcieutly many 1 ! „ 

of Normal . ' 
like the exce 
bniclustititl 




delegates from the branches of the Alli- 
ance in different lands,- and distinguished 
by peculiar interest and followed by much 
good done. 

The sixth meeting has just been held m 
New York. It has tiecn the largest, and 
hi many respects, the 1 most interesting 
and remarkable of all the meetings thus 
far. About three hundred foreign dele- 
gates were present, coming from, every 
quarter of the globe. They were enter- 
tained in (,'hristtan families and made to should come together, 
feel, as they declared, " no more strangers { up the CbriatianStll; 
and foreigners but f«IIow.citizen£," while | means the families * 



of their own 
ous to promote th, 

inns will be 
plug alive 
zeal for setf-imjirovement 
ing theai hOW to g uard the 
upon them against the raid i 
and unprincipled deraagogn< s." 

The colored members of 
were largely represented 
and I cannot better clos 
than with a few words M>m 



... >n. 



(fc Loid. Thy j 
HofN P «*h!{I ' 



their presence was felt as a MiWing by 
all the homes that received them. » 
The Conference 
th a meeting of 
the Young Men's CI 
Which was the headi 
The beautiful 
and' mottoes and 
sister nations trimmed with 
and stripes, seemed to'.manifest to Jthe eye, 
as the inspiring speeches did to the heart, 
how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity, and to am- 
plify the motto of the Alliance which a 



made on the fourth, dav a 
Hall, by Rev. J. P. Campbt: I, 
Philadelphia, Bishop of the tfrican Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church 
wisdom and goodness na 
far gone, to separate, the sods 
give them different langiiager t 
od in differ- -tit directions, t at ti e whol, 
earth might be peopled ; bu 
did*, scatter them abroad on 
earth. Thou didst also prov tie that th 

Tbo hast ralayi't 
tnd by tli 
. of Noali 




gathered together again, 
the same platform, preachtig the sain 
Jesus, and for the accomplis uncut of on 
great purpose. We thank ( lod for what 
has been done. God grant tl at those who 
have shared in this great Co iferenre may- 
be strengthened to carry the 1 ruth abroad, 
and that the Church militant may bc.ena- j 
Wed to Join the Chirch ' 

8 '°VVe might ^easily fill this twhole numlier 
Of " The Southern Workman '» with inter- 
eating extracts from the many hlespeejches 
that occupied the -ten days mce ings — 
frota the venerable President of the Aftia 
t-Presidcut Weolsev < f Yale Cul- 
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Ag*8Stz. 

> [\ I I i L 

In the death of Louis Agassiz 
which occurred at Cambridge,: Massa- 
chusetts, at 10.15 p. M. Deceraher 14, 
the people of America have lost a 
faithful friend. Many of our readers 
knew him but to love and respect, 
while those who knew him not, WilJ 
reap benefits from his noble and self- 
sacrificing life. One of the back num- 
bers of our, paper contaius a fine por- 
trait of this celebrated scientist, and a 
short sketch of his life; but as many 
of our present subscribers have not 
' seen this number referred to, we will 
give another sketch of his ] 
works. His full name woe Louis Jo; 
Rudolph Agassiz. He was of Hugi 
not descent, born in Motiers, Switzer- 
land, May 28, 1807. For six succeed- 
ing generations his lineal descendants 
were clergymen, his father 

• Protestant pastor over the parish of St. 
Imier. His mother was the daughter 
of a physician, and was ; herself a 
woman of an extensive education. 
She taught, him in his early school- 
days and, in fact trained him in view 
of making him a physician. He had 
a nobler thought, however, to which 
he devoted himself with an honest 
and untiring zeal. This devotion is 
perhaps best indicated in a characteris- 
tic reply which has often been quoted, 
but it is worth being again mentioned. 
Once when a business man pressed 
him to become a partner in a business 
where his knowledge would be consi- 
dered of great value, he replied: "I 
have no time to make money." 

He was once beset by publishers to 
write a book for school use, and a good 
round sum was offered him for the 
work. He answered, that he was .not 
the man to do that sort of work, and 
also the leffjof it was done the better. 
" It is not books we want, but students. 
The book of Nature is always open. 
All that I shall write will be to make 
them study that book, and not pin 
their faith to any other." 

The secret of the great personal in- 
fluence which he everywhere exerted, 
lay in his singleness of purpose and 
simplicity of style and manners. He 
kept one object in view and seemed 
to forget everything else. He was 

- . simple in dress and living, and might 
have been mistaken for some sturdy 
mechanic. His massive head, slightly 
inclined forward, rested on a thick-set, 
heavy frame. His face was ever; beam- 
ing with good humor. His eyes bright- 
ened with the kiudliost interest when 
giving information to some inquiring 



student, or revealing to ffn audience a 
new discovery^ His addresses were 
generally extemporaneous, and though 
the English language was not his na- 
tive tongue, he used it like a master. 

The most important undertaking 
which. will suffer by his death, is the 
Cambridge Museum. Of this he was 
the founder, and worked hard to make 
it a success. It has been in operation 
but fourteen years, but is now probably 
second to none in the world, 
may take Professor TyndatPs jud: 
in the case. In this work he 
valuable pecuniary aid from 
C. Gray of Boston, who bee, _._ 
for this purpose, in 1858, the sum of 
$5O,Q0O. The next year, the State of 
Massachusetts voted $100,000, $71,000 
being raised by private subscription. 
Since then, $150,000 have been added 
to the fund: $25,000 by the State, 
$100,000 from Mr. Shaw, and $25,000, 
from Alexander Agassiz. 

Another work linked with his name 
should be mentioned, the Natural His- 
tory School at Penikese Island. It 
was started last year under favorable 
auspices, and the many: teachers who 
attended it during the summer months 
will sadly regret the loss of its teacher, 
whose place cannot be filled in their 
hearts, even if it is possible to fill it 
in the school. A Mr.. Anderson fur- 
nished' the funds for this experiment, 
and it is to be hoped that it will still 
go on successfully. 

Though he was an adept in all 
branches of Natural History, he has 
done more in the science of lchthyolo- 

fy than any other man. The fossil 
ranch of this science is almost wholly 
due to his labors. One work of his 
on this subject, in which he was aided 
by Baron von Humboldt, iB in five 
volumes, With a folio atlas containing 
three hundred and eleven plates, where 
seventeen hundred species are either 
wholly or partially figured and def 
scribeu. ^ 
Nearly forty years ago he began to 
"ild his glacial theory, whkjli met 
his brother scientists very violent 
ition, but to-day that theory has 
become generally accepted. He has 
had high honors conferred upon him 
by scientific societies the world over. 
He\wasj)pp08ed to Darwin's' theory of 
the origin of mankind, or the Devel- 
opment theory, and wrote a masterly 
article on the subject, for the New 
York Tribune, which received much 
attention and criticism. His work 
increased with his years, and his great 
responsibility, no doifbt, hastened his 
death, The whole world will miss and 
mourn him, and his labors will still re- 
main as lasting monuments. 

The Boston Tea Party. 

Boston has had a Tea Party! "Is 
that anything surprising? perhaps you 
will ask. Yes, there is something 
surprising about this tea party. Bos- 
ton only has this kind of a tea party 
once in a hundred years, and , this is 
but the second. The first was the 
largest tea party ever heard of, and it 
was the greatest surprise of the age. 
It surprised kings and councilors and 
shook the throne of King George. It 
took place Dec. 16, 1773. There were 
some peculiarities about this tea party. 
The guests wwe not invited or ex- 
pected, and when they arrived they 
didn't drink any of the tea, but simply 
acted as waiters and passed it round, 
and old Neptune (every Normal School 
boy and girl knows who he is), drank 
the whole of it. • He .drank three hun- 
dred and forty-two chests of tea in less 
than two hours. IS tea drinking le^ds 
to gossip and scandal, as is said, how 
garrulous the old Sea God must have 

got by the time he had drank his three 
undredth chest, and what yarns he 



must have spun 



about Amphitrite, or 



"Amphy," as he used to call her,for 



short, and all his other wives and their 
relations. But you wish to know 
about the Tea Party, and why they 
have had another; I will tell you. 
You all remember that about a hun- 
dred years ago, when this country be 1 
longed to Great Britain, attempts were 
made by the British Government to 
tax its colonies for its own support. 
The Colonists, feeling thit taxation 
without representation wsis tyranny, 
resisted what they considered an act 
of oppression, and at last declared 
their independence, and sffter the war 
of the Revolution, they triumphed, 
mg other methods of taxation 
i duty on tea, which the colonists 
determined not to pay. They held 
meetings all over the couDtry„and 
denounced the tax, and pledged Them- 
selves not to^ buy or drink any tea 
while this duty was levied. When 
the first ship, the Dartmouth, which 
came to- Boston with a load of tea 
after the passage of this act. arrived, 
there was inteuse excitement. She 
anchored, Nov. 28, 1773^ The citizens 
held a meeting, Nov. 29, in Panueil 
Hall, the famous "Cradle of Liberty," 
as it is well called, which was attended 
by more than five thousand people, 
and which lasted two days. They 
passed resolutions calling on the agents 
of the ship to send her back, with her 
cargo to England. This they agreed 
to do, but the English Governor, 
Hutchinson, refused to let the vessel go 
back until duty was paid. As soon as 
the Governors decision was made 
known, on the evening of Dec. 16, a 
party of fifty to sixty citizens, dis- 
guised as Indians (who were plenty in 
those days), went on board the three 
vessek (two other ships having arrived 



tWO Cne9t8 Of toa wore talcon out, 

broken open, and cast into the salt 
waters of Boston harbor, much tO the 
astonishment, no doubt, of the eels and 
fishes, who were not accustomed to 
such a luxury. They did this, sound- 
ing the war whoop, but without injury 
to any other property or any man's 
person.. When their work was done, 
the crowd that had followed them, 
quietly dispersed, and the town became 
before midnight as quiet as on a Sab- 
bath. Of this bold act, John Adams 
wroteinhis diary as follows: "Last night 
three cargoes ot Bohea tea were emp- 
tied into the sea. This is the most 
magnificent movement of all. There 
is a dignity, a majesty, a sublimity, in 
this last effort of the patriots that I great- 
ly admire. This destruction of the tea is 
so bold, so firm, intrepid and inflexi- 
ble, and it must have such important 
and lasting consequency, that I can but 
consider it an epoch in history." And 
on the same day he wrote to James 
Warren: "This is the grandest event 
which has yet happeneu since the con- 
troversy with Britain opened. The 
sublimity of it charms me." . 

The example of resistance which 
had thus been set in Boston was fol- 
lowed elsewhere. The teas shipped to 
New York and Philadelphia were sent 
back in the ships that brought them, 
without being landed; in Charleston 
they were stored in a damp cellar,' 
where they soon spoiled. The destruc- 
tion of the tea was, in truth, an epoch 
in hiBtory, of that struggle which sd 
soon resulted in the total overthrow 
of the authority of the mother country 
an epoch only equalled in local interest 
by the evacuation of Boston, a little 
more than two years afterward. 

The Boston " Advertiser," to which 
we are indebted for most of the in- 
cidents here related, pictures the aston- 
ishment with which one of these stern 
patriots, if be could revisit the earth, 
would look on the Boston of the pres- 
ent day : then a small town of 17,f ' " 



greatj 

such sacrifices to secure. 



inhabitants ■; now numbering over 300,- 
000, its boundaries enlarged, and its 
flats filled in and covered wit h palatial 
residences, and noble granite ware- 
houses, taking the places of the fash- 
ionable dwelling houses of his day 
What would be his amazement if he 
were to pause at the site' of ;he house 
of Samuel Adams, and look at a pro- 
cession of queer looking carriages, 
moving along on iron bars, and was 
told that they contained cheits of tea, 
which had been brought across the. 
Pacific Ocean and over the whole 
width of the Continent in less time 
than it took; in hia*day, to iring the 
" (as our patriot fat iiers i 



to call the taxation tea), across the 
Atlantic from England. P< rhaps his 
amazement would be even greater to 
be told that a message might- be sent 
to the successor of George HI. and 
an answer received in less tin le than it 
took the agent of the tea shin to ride 
out to Milton Hill for Governor 
Hutchinson's decision. 

So-you see there was something sur 
prising about this tea party j;iven one 
hundred? years ago in Bo; touJ and 
why its citizens have now celel rated" the 
centennial anniversary of thf ,t impor- 
tant event, with a social jatherin^ 
in Fanueil Hall, where tea took the 
place of wine as a beverage in which 
to pledge each other to the main- 
tenance of those grand prirciples of 
liberty and equality for. which our 
fathers fought and suffered. Fanueil 
Hall is no longer large etioug h to con- 
tain even a fair representation of the 
citizenB of Boston, and other public . 
halls were engaged for the occasion, 
where speeches, tableaux of he scene 
in Boston harbor, were gi 'en, '-and 
where tea was handed round, not N 
only by Indians, but by bdaul iful wo- 
men in the dress of the olde n times. 
May ny. npv a r fqrg et^nprde sert_the 
principles which our fathers made 



>y their 
a new 
Christ- 



The Hampton Students. 

This bapd' of Normal Scho >1 sing- 
ers, who, nearly a year ago, 1 :ft their 
studies, and under the leadf rship of 
Mr. Fenner, their musical in itructor, 
went North to raise, funds 
concerts, for the erection of 
building, returned here at 
mas to spend the holidays amc ng their 
old friends and schoolmates. They 
have Teeeived, as they deservec , a royal 
welcome from both students and teach- 
ers, and the massive walls.of "Virginia 
Hall," now receiving its roof greeted 
them with eloquent, thpuglji silent 
testimony to the success of their laborsy. 
The deportment of our singers, under 
all circumstances, has been such as to 
win for them, from the best quarters, 
unqualified commendation. We are 
gratified to state that the reputa'tiou 
of the Hampton Normal School lias 
been well maintainecTby these, its first 
representatives at the North, and that 
while' the large audiences, before whom 
they have appeared, have been enter- 
tained by their music, they have been 
no less gratified and -pleased, at thei.r 
modeat bearing. Their course has 
been followed Dy their teachers with 
deep interest; and it has been a great 
satisfaction to us to .feel, that the 
Hampton Studente have not only not 
been spoiled by the public life they have 
led, and the attentions they, have re- 
ceived, but that they returrivto us ani- 
mated by even a more earnest desire 
and intention to consecrate all their 
powers to the great work of elevating- 
their race. We. hope their stay Tiero 
will be full of enjoyment, and that 
when they leave us to resume their 
labors in behalf of the school, they 
will g» forth with the same high pur- 
poses which have hitherto animated 
them, aud which have brought for 
them such a satisfactory record. . 
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Draining. 

BY GEORGE DIXON. 

If I were asked what was necessary to 
secure the successful raising of uniform, 
good crops; my reply would be, first, get 
the water out of the soil; next, plow 
deep and stir the subsoil ; then, get organic 
matter into it. These are all dependent 
on each other— without draining, deep and 
subsoil plowing is of little advantage; 
and green manuring,that is adding organic 



distance. Scientific farmers now turned 
their attention todraining. They saw some- 
thing in it beyond taking the water from 
bogs and hill sides. Their first experi- 
ments, in general draining, were with wet 
bottoms and clay lands, in which water 
abounded in the surface soil. The only 
mistake thev made in draining these lands 
was the want of depth. To get the cover 
stone out of the way of the plow, was 
.then thought sufficient. The ad van- 
matter to the soil by plowing green tages of deep draining were not then discoy- 

> . • j;oq li. „.;tl,Ant i riii.,. f „~ „t 4-Kat fimo ripvei 



extended on each side to a limited money of the Government, for the purpose 



crops into it, is difficult to effect without 
the two former preparations of the land 
In England, draining is considered till 
.farmer's sheet anchor: without it, he knowi 
he is always contending with an enemj 
under his feet, which is robbing and injur- 



ered. The farmer at that time never 
thought of draining his uplands, partic- 
ularly if they sloped so as to allow the 
surface water to run off by the furrows. 
Science wab again brought to bear on 



of draining. The amount borrowed was to 
be paid back by annual instalments, which 
spread over a number of years. The di- 
minished cost of cultivation after the land 
is drained, and the large increase in the pro- 
duce, repay the entire cost of thorough 
draining in the third or, at the most, the 
fourth year, so that all beyond is clear 
gain. Parliament appointed a commission 
to inquire into the best methods of drain- 
ing and to draw up a code of regulations for 
the guidance of those who avaV- ' 
selves of the Governmentmoney. 



hundred years ago, infinitely more irresist- 
ible than that. To-day Mr. Gladstone 
said, speaking of the disestablishment of 
the English Church : " We cannot trust the 
Church beyond the clasp of the Govern- 
ment'* hand; as a rival power wielding 
£90,000,000 sterling it is too grave a charge 
to the British Government." £90,000,000 
—1450,000,000— too grave a charge for 
the British Government, three times as 
strong as ours; and yet one man a£ the 
head of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. 
them- i Scott, wields f 450,000,000,- and the very 
e facts sweep of his garments as he marches east 



gathered by the commissioners led them | from San Francisco to Philadelphia is 
to fix the minimum depth of the drain at | miire than sufficient to sweep down Legis- 
three feet, and the maximum at fifty inches, latures as he goes.. I look for no safety 



This may be thought a grAt depth, but it 



the subject; and explained to him the was found that the roots of many plants 
J extended over three feet into the sou ra 
search of the elements necessary forvege- 



ing him by day and by night; and the ; way in' which draining not only improved 
only effectual way to get rid of the foe is \ his low, wet lands, butggtfehim the reason 
to give the land a thorough nnderdrain- 1 why his light uplands would be equally 
ing. I purpose in this article to bring be- 1 benefited by it. If water is allowed to 
fore you the plan of draining adopted in ' stand in contact with the subsoil, 
England, which has taken half a century J whether it comes up in springs or falls 
to mature. The English farmer first tried | from the heavens, it generally produces 
what is being done in this State, to get I noxious compounds which impair the 
clear of the water by open ditches : these, ! growth of plants, whose roots strike downl 
in the north of England, are called "slelh." ! into them. Draining not only draws out 
The chief use of these stells jor ditches . these noxious fluids from the soil, but, in 
was to give an outlet to the surface water, ! W et seasons, when there is an excess of 
which collected in the furrows on each 
side of the ridges. This ridge and furrow 
plan was, no doubt, introduced by the 
Romans, and continued to be the only 
plan of getting the surface water off the 
land, till the beginning of the present 
century. These ridges varied in width 
fron twelve to twenty feet— the wetter the 



land the higher the ridges. By constantly 
gathering them up with the plow, the 
center of the ridge was often two feet or 



table nutrition, which would have had to 
have been obtained 'nearer the surface had 
the land remained undrained. 

(to be continued.) 



water from the clouds, makes a ready way of 
escape for it ; without which it collects on 
the surface and carries away the soU with 
it, making those awful washes which have 
destroyed thousands of acres in this State. 
To properly drained lands these excessive 
rains are an advantage. The water, in 

^Z^LTt^L^li urgeiureaderstobeindependentpfparty 



Under the above title we propose to 
quote the opinions of different, people as 
taken from their lectures, sermons, or the 
standard newspapers. It should ever be 
distinctly understoood that " The Southern 
Workman" is not a political paper. It would 



poison the roots, bnt renders the subsoil | ties, and to think and vote for themselves ; 
available for. the inorganic food of the j ^ that they may the better do so we 



more higher than the furrow. It was i plant: and, as it has been proved, that I pr0D0Be to gj ve t hem> ; n this column, a 
» d M ^J*SR ! I chance to think and read. 

From a Ixcturebv Wendell PhUlipe. 
After referring to his tour in Europe, 
which had enabled him to gather the ma- 
terials for his lecture, he said: America 
has been for the last seventy years the 
focus ^of the world's interest, and the 
channel in which the world is moved 
mainly has been that of material growth. 



customary to see the middle 
producing a good, crop, which gradually ; and other nitrogenous matter, held in so- 
diminished down ' to the furrow, where I lution in the vapor contained in. the air 
seldom anything grew, in consequence of 1 and the clouds, organic food is thus 
the roots of the plant almost immediately ! taken to every root of the plant Science 
striking the water. This ridge and furrow has also proved that growing plants a ~ 
plan certainly ought to be adopted on all \ require supplies of fresh air, at their ro< 
flat lands and wet bottoms, till the farmer ! as well as in contact with their leai 
mm mu rougmy under- : The descent of nun water to the 
d be a great advantage I after a shower, < 



i the stagnant air, 



drained. It would be a great advantage ! after a shower, displ 
to have the arable uplands also gathered and carries with it 



here except to great social changes. I 
believe that the day has gone by in this 
country when you can get half a man's 
power out of him on- a system of wages: 
it was possible two hundred years ago. 

The lecturer then contrasted the people 
of thia country with those of Europe, 
drawing some humorous parallels. The 
man who has the biggest pile of dollars is 
the biggest man here, and here there is a 
possibility of accumulating money ; so the 
American puts money at the top and every- 
thing else below. It is not so in Europe, 
although we think it is. There there is a 
superabundance of labor. When Horace 
Greeley saw a man in. France working 
with an ill-shaped instrument to reap with, 
he went to him and saw : " Why dont you 
get a scythe ? you could do three day's 
work in one." The man said, " Because 
I have not three days work to do " — and 
this is seen all over Europe ; there is too 
much labor, and there is no necessity 
planning. 

He then referred to the condition 
women. There was one thing in wl 
Europe was far ahead of this country, 
that was that they knew no difference 
tween the black and the white man. 
had traveled all over Europe and foi 
the black man on an equality where- 
he went, and seeing this he turned awi 
knowing that he must be, at least, fb' 
thousand miles from Boston. [Laughter 
and applause.] 



h supplies of the 



With the single exception of our having 
worked off the poison of the slave system, 
the growth of this country for the last 
seventy years has been material. It has 
added nothing otherwise to the philosophy 
of government ; it has thrown little or no 
light on social questions ; the last fifty 
years have shown us material growth such 
as it is impossible that any other fifty 



as three 

centuries previous could not show, and 
such as it is extremely unlikely that two 
more centuries will show, I should not 
overstate the truth, because this lavish de- 
velopment of steam power and telegraph 
and the immense development of the co- 
operative effort of wealth — molding pro- 
duction, facilitating production, cheapen 



up into ridges for reasons which will be necessary elements contained in the at- 
given. • 1 mosphere, and thus, where good drainage 

In England, experience proved that these exists, the soil is refreshed and fertilized 
open ditches, or stells as they were called, - by every shower that falls. I ' 

were of little use, however deep, in drain- Another of the benefits of draining Is 
ing the water from the subsoil. Thie sides that it (changes the physical structure of 
soon hardened by the heat of the sun: and it the soil. Lands which, before drainage, 
was no uncommon thing, when the surface ' were stiff, hard, sour and bad to work, 
water got dammed back in the furrows be- '■ when drained/ became dry, loose and 

tween the ridges, to find it stand till it '; sweet, so that they are worked much ! years will ever show. If I were to say 
was stagnant, within a few feet of the more easily. It is a well known fact that j that the last seventy-five years in the 
open ditch. | water in the soil increases evaporation, j world have shown 

On the moors in England , springs of which makes the land cold; rendering Seed 
water rising through deep, light soil ; time later, and making the crops require 
to the surface, produce bogs which are , more time to mature. Water passes so 
hidden by moss growing over their sur- ; readily through dra ned soiWhat; as soon 
face, in which cattle, in attempting to pass, as the rain ceases, the land becomes dry, 
sink so deep as to be unable to extricate j and the farmer is able at once to proceed 
themselves, and have to be "dragged out | with his operations. But in undrained 
by chains. So treacherous and so danger- 'lands how often does it happen, that by 

ous are some of these quagmires, that having to wait till it dries, the season is i ing production— have made such an cxhi- 
travelers, on horseback, getting into them i lost. T . ; bition of mental force as it is not at all 

in the dark, have sunk out of sight, and | Experience has proved that the deeper I likely that any two centuries will ever see 
all that was left to tell the sad tale, was , the subsoil can be penetrated and loosened 1 again. But for these elements the British 
the hat of the rider, too light to sink 'with j the better it is for the growing crop; , Government would have ceased to exist at 
its owner. When these moor lands were en- : hence deep drainage gives, free scope to , least a generation ago. The next century 
closed, the farmer endeavored to tap these the subsoil plow and allows the root to will show us social changes, not material, 
springs and draw off the water under- penetrate, and draw its inorganic elements in my opinion. Great changes in the re- 

f round. This was the origin of draining, from that which, before drainage.was often : lations of capital and labor ; great changes 
ometimes theBe springs issued from the the death of the plant. For want of in the position of woman ; great changes 
sides of hillsjfrom some rock strata under draining in some districts in Scotland, as I in the nature of government, in the rela- 
the soil, • and ^subsiding in the level soon as the roots reach the noxious mat- , tions of Church and State— these are to be 
zround at the foot of the slope, injured ter in the subsoil.the crops begin to sicken, i the prominent facts of the next hundred 
~ . — The beans and oate look well up to April • - 



. From Harper's Weekly. 
THROWING AWAY THE PUBLIC MONEY. 

It is to be hoped that Congress has 
sembled with a profound conviction of the 



the crops. To get clear of this water, the 
t farmer made at first a ditch at the foot of 
the hill, which kept the water from presa- 
ing on to the level ground, but the hill 
, sides still remained wet and unproductive. 
>" To remedy this, ditches were cut parallel 
\ with each other across the slopes, till the 
water was intercepted. In order that 
I these hill sides might be cultivated, the 
plan of covered drains was hit Upon. 



and May, but in June and July, when the 
roots get down to the oohrey subsoil, they 
blacken and fall.. It is a local saying 
when this happens, that "the beans and 
oats have gone to A uchtennuchty," a fair 
being held at that place about the time the 
crop fails. As soon as these lands become 
drained and the noxious fluid in the 
oohrey subsoil is permitted to pass down, 
They were made by fixing stones on each they seldom fail to mature the crop. 
" side of the narrow ditch, and placing flat j The fact being established that draining 
stones for covers on the top. The soil greatly increased the produce of the 
' .was then put back, and the drain was out ' cereals, particularly wheat, the British 
of sight. The depth was seldom more Parliament, alarmed at the large importa- 
than was sufficient to keep the cover . tion of grain, and wishing to be independ- 
' stone out of the reach of the plow. The i dent of other countries for the food of 
farmer soon perceived that his crop was the people, also to encourage the farmer, 



best over these drains ; and that its influ- 1 passed a statute enabling him to borrow, than that of the feiidal barons 



public impatience of extravagance of ever 
kind. If it has not, it will have concllu 
sive evidence of it at the first sight j»f 
railroad loans or subsidies, or national aid 
to the private pockets of persons or pf • 
companies. It is no secret that the Pacific 
railroads will press most vigorously for 
assistance, and the power of the railroad 
lobby in Washington is undeniable. B it 
members should recollect in time tint 
every man who votes away the money >r 
the credit of the country to these roads w 11 
be branded as false to the public interei t. 
These projects are attempts to enrich p i. 
vate persons at the public cost, and t le 
Credit Mobilier investigations of last wi li- 
ter show us how the work in Congress is 
done. The argument is that they a* 
greft public works, and it is declared x> 
be a national duty to "develop" the : e- 
sources of the continent. Such an argu- 
ment is applicable to everyjrind of spec u- 
lation, and every intelligent person kno rs 
that these roads are the growth of tie 
wild and reckless spirit which belongs to 
an irredeemable paper era. 

From the X Y. Tribune. 

The gratuitous fling of the President's 
at Senator Sumner, in a recent Intervii w 
with some colored men from Louisiaia, 
provokes general condemnation wherever 
it is noticed. The Chicago Tribuie 
quotes the General's remarks, and seei is 
fairly to express the common verdiit. 
v ' If a Civil Rights bill be not parsed jat 
the present session of Congress,' said Gen. 
Grant, 'it will be because extreme "tfTeaa- 
ures are urged by a person claiming to be 
a particular friend of the colored b»l' 
If Gen. Grant thought that this insim a- 
tion would prejudice the minds of the © i- 
ored men against Senator Sumner, he will 



years. If they come, well. If they do 
not come, that boy is born to-day who, 
like Gibbon, when he wrote the " Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire 'l — that 
boy is born to-day who will write the de- 
cline and fall of the American Republic 
Because to any thoughtful man it h\evi- 
dent that the grasp of associated 
wealth ip an age when the sin of not being 
rich is j only atoned for by the effort to 
become so ; the grasp of associated wealth 
of bank and railroad and manufacturer on 
legislative independence, on the possibility 
of individual independence, is so rigid and ,. 

despotic and inevitable that unless we I probably find that he was mistaken ; if he 
evade it by some great social changes it made it in (ratification of a personal ft :l- 
won't be possible for this republic to sur- ing againsttMr. Sumner, it was unsuil 3d 
vlve We see a power infinitely grander | to the occasion and unworthy of ms pofu- 
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Annie and Willie's Prayer. 

Twu the eve before Christmas : " Good-night " 

had been said, 
And Annie and Willie had crept into bed; 
There were team on their pillows, and tears in 

their eyes, 
And each little bosom was heaving with 
Tor to-night their stern father's 

been given, 
That they should retire precisely at se 
Instead of eight; for they troubled " 
With questions unheard of, " 
He had told them he thou, " 
No snch being as " Santa 
And he hoped after this, he 
. hear 

How he scrambled down chimneys with pres- 
ents each year. 

And tiiis was the reason that two little heads 

So restlessly tossed on their soft , downy beds. 

Eight, nine, and the clock on the steeple tolled 
ten; 

Not a word had been spoken by either till then, 
When Willie's sad face from the blanket did 
peep, 




Tou must wait just as still, till 1 say the 'Amen,' 
And by that you will know that your turn has 

Dear Jesus, look down on my brother and me, 
And grant us the favor we are seeking of Thee. 
I want a wax dolly, a teaset and ring, 
'And an ebony workbox that shuts with a spring ; 
Bless papa, dear Jesus, and cause him to see 
That Santa Claus loves us far better than he; 
Don't let him get fretful and angry again 
At dear brother Willie and Annie. Amen." 
"Please, Desus, 'et Santa Taus turn down to- 
night, 

And b'ing us some p'esenta before it is 'ight. 
I want he should dive me a nice 'ittle s'ed, 
With b'ight shinin"unners, and all painted 'ed; 
A box full of tandy, a book and a toy; 
Amen, and den Desus, I'll be a dood boy." 
Thoir prayers being ended, they raised up their 
neads, 

And with hearts light and cheerful, again sought 
their beds. 

They were soon lost in slumber both peaceful 
and deep, 

And with fairies in dreamland were roaming in 



That the various presents outnumbered a score. 
Then homeward he turned, with his holiday 
load, 

And, with Aunt Mary's help, in the nursery 

Miss Dolly was seated beneath a pine tree, 
By the side of a table spread out for her tea; 
A workbox, well tilled, in the center was laid, 
And on it a ring for which Annie had prayed. 
A soldier, in uniform, stood by a sled 
"With bright, shining runners, and all painted 
red." 

There were balls, dogs, and horses, books pleas- 
ing to see, 

And birds of all colors were perched in the 



Whi 



tree; _ N. 

Santa Claus, laughing, stood up 



the 



top, 



ply 



As if g 

And as the fond father the picture hui 
He thought for his trouble he had bi 
paid; 

And he said to himsolfashe brushed off a tear, 
"I'm happier to-night than I've been for a year 
I've enjoyed more true pi; 
fore. 



'T would bo cruel to tell him I did it myBolf)." 
Blind father! Who caused your s 
relent, 

And the hasty words spoken so s 
Twas the Being who bade you i 



And made you 
prayers. 



agent 




truly 
thrown 
the 
great 
and 



Snow. 

It seems as if Christmas was never 
Christmas-like as when the snow has 
its soft veil over field and forest, covering 
barrenness of winter, and even in the 
cities making, for a time, all things cl 
pure. 

There is something very fitting in a "white 
world" for Christmas, and the exh 
of <he fresh and sparkling air, which always 
follows a snow-storm, lends a new gl >w to 
our blood, and new rigor to our spirits. In 
countries where the cold is commonly 
the snow is a cloak in good earnest, 




And whispered, " Dear 



"Why no, brother Willie, 
plies, 

" I've tried but in vain, for I can't shut my eyes, 
For somehow it makes me so sorry because 
Dear papa has affd there is no ' Santa ClauB.' 
Now we know there is, and it can't be denied, 
For he came every year before mamma died; 
But then, I've been thinking that she used to 
pray. 

And God would hear everything mamma would 

And perhaps she asked him to send Santa Claus 
here 

With the sack full of presents he brought 

every year." 
" Well, why tan't we p'ay dest as mamma did 

word more, 

Four little bare feet bounded out on the floor, 
And four little knees the soft carpet pressed. 
And two^tlny hands were clasped close to each 

"Now ^ Willie, you know we must firmly be- 

That the presents we ask for, we're sore to re- 
ceive. 



the thrioe-asked-for kiss; 
I'll steal up to the door, 
spoke harsh to my darlings before." 
So saying, lie softly ascended the^etairs, 
And arrived at the door to hear both of their 
prayers. 

Hia Annie's " Bless papa " draws forth the big 
tears, 

And Willie's grave promise falls sweet on his 
ears. 

"Strange, strange I'd forgotten," Bftid he with 
a sigh, 

"How I longed, when a child, to have Christ- 
mas draw nigh. 
I'll atone for my harshness," he inwardly said, 
" By answering their prayers ere I sleep in my 
bed." 

Then he turned to the staircase, and softly went 

Threw off velvet slippers, and silk dressing 
gown, 

Donned hat, coat, and boots, and was out in the 
street, 

A millionaire facing the cold, driving sleet, 
Nor stopped he until he had bought everything, 
From the box fall of sweets to the tiny gold 
ring. 

Indeed he kept adding so much to his store, 



all of them 

They laughed and they cried in their innocent 
glee. 

And shouted for " papa " to come quick and see j 
What presonts old Santa Cluus brought in the 

(Just the things that thoy wanted), and left be- I 
fore light ; 

" And now," added Annie, in a voice soft and 

"You'll believe there's a Santa Claus, papa, I 
know." 

While dear little Willie climbed up on his knee, 
Determined no secret between them should be. 
And told, in soft whispers, how Annie had said 
That their blessed mamma, so long ago dead, 
Used to knoel down and pray by the side of her 
chair, 

And that Qod, up in beaten, had answered her 
prayer. 

" Den we dot up and p'ayed dest as well as we 
tould, 

And Dod answered our p'ayera. Now, wasn't 
He dood t" 

" I should say that He was, if he sent you all 
these, 

And knew just what presents my children 

would please. 
(WeU, well, let him think so, the dear little elf. 



up iu warmth and safe darkness the 

'Otis and tender buds that might, without its 
friendly protection, be frozen beyonel the 
power of the summer's sun to revive ; and 
everywhere it has its uses in refreshing the soil 
and filling anew our springs and wells. 

Many of us know that it is only rain frozen 
in its fall from the clouds to the eartn, and 
while we may have watched with pleasure the 
steady, noiseless falls of the millions jrf little 
flakes that fly downward in a single moment 
of a snowstorm, we do not know the real 
beauties and, wonders of the snow until we 
have looked at it closely, flake by flake, under 
a microscope or magnifying glass. If fre do 
that, we see something of which we ; never 
dreamed — beautiful, delicate crystals of j every 
variety of form — stars, flowers, little fern-like 
leaves, strange figures and fairy-likefd^vicea, 
fashioned by the wondrous power" of the 
frost. Evory snowstorm is made up of innu- 
merable fine crystals, often too fine to bt' seen 
with the unaided eye, but when they) have 
been examined with the help of a glass that 
magnifies their size sufficiently for us to see 
plainly the beauty of their shapes, a snow- 
storm will never look the same to us again, 
for we shall know that its white clouds hide 
innumerabk, tiny miracles fresh from the 
Creator's hmd. Then, when the flakes have 
fallen, and lie in fair, white drifts and sheets, 
over the world's face, how lovely it is! The 
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sunlight sparkles among the crystals, flashes 
back from the icicles, and gleams upon the 
smooth surface of the heaped up snow, the 
trees bow low under their white burden, the 
earth is almost too dazzling in its new gar- 
ments and in a single night seems to have 
changed its whole aspect and won a new title 
to our love. On such days winter is no less 
beautiful than summer, and when we have 
the cheerful blaze of our hearth 6res to wel- 
come us within doors, the cold outside only 
serves to heighten our enjoyment of the 
warmth of our homes ; and the whole Bcene — 
the storm and the sunshine, the brightness ,of 
the snow and fire, the fierceness of the winter 
wind, the shelter of the-happy home, brings 
to mind the Psalmist's words : "Fire and hail, 
snow and vapor, wind and storm, fulfilling His 
Word." 



Our Baby. 

Did you ever see our baby, 

Little Tot ; 
Such a dainty little sprite, 
Eyes so full of sparkling light, 
Lips as red as cherries bright? 1 

Tell you what, 
She is just the sweetest baby 

In the lot. 
Ah ! Blie is our precious darling, 

And to me 
All her little ways are witty; 
When she sings her little ditty, 
Every word is just as pretty 

As can be; 
Not another in the city 

Sweet as Bhe. 
You dont think sot— never saw her; 

WiBh you could 
See her with her playthings clattering, 
Hear her little tongue a-chattering, 
Little dancing feet a-pattering 

Think you would 
Love her most as well as we do: 

If you could. 

Every mother'B darling baby, 

I suppose. 
Every father's "little Blossom," 
Is a treasure to'their bosom, 
Just as cheering and endearing, 

Ab our rose;— 
Heavenly Father, spare thein to us 

Till life's close. 



thoughts — for of a melancholy nature David's 
thoughts always were. 

"Darkest hole as ever I see, certainly, and 
darkness is oncommon lonesome, — never a bit 
of sun comes in this place, winter nor sum- 
mer." Whether it seemed to him at the mo- 
ment that there was no place for the sun to 
come in at, it is hard to say , but he looked around 
the room, and his eye rested on a sman win- 
dow crusted with dust and dirt, and continued : 
"Why, there's a winder,— mayhap it's a dark 
street, yet when I takes home the work at 
t'other houses, the sun shines, and it looks 
light and cheerful, but my place 1 oh lor! " 

It grew darker and darker. 

"Well," he said, "this pipe's out, and 
now I'll have a drop of tea : yes, I likes tea 
very well," — and he lighted his candle, and 
out of a piece of whity -brown paper he took 
some tea, and warming some watcr^ in -a tin 
kettle, he proceeded to make it, and to drink 
it from a pcVter mug, without milk or sugar; 
this was soon dispatched, and he relighted 
hifl pipe. . • I 

It grew darker and darker. David again 
looked around his room and again ejaculated, j thought I heard; queerish dream too: lay 

I" when suddenly a brilliant light | trap for the sun, eh? Energy, why, who can 



others; you arc one who find it hard; you say 
neither winter nor summer is your dwelling 
gladdened by our light; do you invite us, 
David Coombe? we love bright places and 
clean and brave hearts, David, and above all, 
true and grateful hearts, who love and worship 
the Being who made us, and them. In these 
hearts, David, there is always a Sunbeam ; no 
place is dark and joyless, however poor and 
wretched, to such hearts as these. 

"Do you, then, endeavor to catch one 
of us, to gladden your heart and your dwell- 
ing, I will tell you how to set the Trap. 

^'It must be bright and pure^sand baited 
with energy, perseverance, industry\ charity, 
faith, hope and content. Do thus>, David 
Coombe, and you will never say again, no 
sunbeam gilds your dwelling, nor gladdens 
your declining days ; till then, farewell." 

The voice ceased, David uncovered his eyes, 
nothing was to be seen but a small streak of 
light, which gradually faded quite away, and 

David was alone in the darkness. 

"Why, I've been dreaming surely, and that 

ere grinding organ is the musical voice 



considered again ; this reflection seemed to de- 
cide him, and he did not stop again until he 
stood before Mrs Dennis's room. 

He knocked gently at the door; it was 
opened by a clean, fat, merry-looking woman, 
who started back in surprise. 

"Why, bless my heart, Mr. Coombe, who'd 
ever a thought o seeing you? Is anything the 
matter? come in do, take a chair, sir." And 
she handed the cobbler a chair by the fire, on 
which a bright kettle was singing, and before 
which a table was drawn, ready laid for 
breakfast. In the window were a few plants of 
Chrysanthemums in bright red flower-pots, 
and altogether an air of cleanliness, cheerful- 
ness and comfort pervaded the little room. 
A fat, healthy child was seated on the ground 
expressing, in its own sweet way, its pleasure 
at the toy with which it was playing; on its 
little white head rested a sunbeaml 

"Well," thought David, "one would a 
magined that little chap warn't up to lajjing a 



A Trap to Catch A Sunboam 

A BTOIIY FOR CnRISTMAS TRIE. 

It was a cold, sharp, biting wind, which 
blew into the miserable room inhabited by old 
David Coombe, the cobbler—and sharp and 
uiuii£ ue ruunu it, as lie now and then, in the 
pauses of his work, stopped to chafe his 
hands and warm them by the few embers 
which were in the little grate. 

Cold and cheerless enough it was to be sure, 
in doors and out; the people in the streets 
were hurrying along, bowing their heads, as 
if to induce the wind to attack the crowns of 
their hats and bonnets, instead of their poor, 
blue noses. Men in rough coats had their 
hands snugly lodged in their pockets, only 
drawing them out when, at the corner of the 
street, the wind seemed to be disposed to blow 
off their hats, and they were obliged to make an 
effort to save them, and a remark at the same 
time, not altogether complimentary to the 
said wind, and poor women were shivering 
along, wanting infinitely more than two hands 
to keep on the shawl, bonnet, and boa, and 
keep down the petticoats, so impeding their 
progress. 

Poor old David Coombe has no dinner ^ 
go home to, nor no home but the little, dark 
room in which he works; he has never told 
the .pitying public he is starving, because, as 
ho says, "Why, I ain't a-starving while I can 
have some bread find some cheese, and now's 
and then's some outsides of bacon, but stifi I 
think it's a hard case, as continually a-work- 
ing don't bring nothing ; and this here dismal 
hole as I live in. — why it ain't living, 'pon my 
soul it ain't — oil lor!" 

Poor David, he always finished with "oh 
lor," and as he said it, it was certainly the 
acme of despair, it seemed to come from the 
depths of that brawny chest with a kind of 
groan. 1 

David had alwaj#becn a poor man, and it 
seemed that be always would be ; he had no 
idea of improving his condition, no idea that 
he could be better off by his own exertions, 
but thought it was the duty of the rich to 
make him comfortable, and fully expected 
that one day some wealthy man would remove 
him from his wretched home and place him 
in independence. He was matter of fact to 
the letter, and never told an untruth, but 
grumbled at his hard lot whenever any one 
went near him, until at length no one tried to 
comfort him, but left him to himself; so he 
went on mending his neighbors' shoes, for 
the miserable payment which kept him from 
day to day, but never made him richer. 

Toward the evening of that same cold and 
windy day, David finished his work, lighted 
his pipe, and prepared to spend the evening 
as was his wont, in smoking and ruminating. 
He stretched out his legs, put his head on the 
back of his rickety chair, and puffed away, 
occasionally removing the pipe from his mouth, 
ating-oE- 



and ejaculating "0 




Streamed into the room, so dazzling that he 
started to his feet in terror. It faded as sud- 
denly, and in its place was a minute female 
form of exquisite beauty. Its gnuzc-liko robes 
of a pale straw color were covered with beau- 
tiful little insects, its long hair seemed like a 
cloak of gold, hanging over its shoulders, 
and was ornamented with flowers sparkling 
with dew. Its face was so bright, so very 
bright, that the bewildered and terrified 
David could not look on it, and he covered 
his face with his hands. 
■ At length, in a voice like the sweetest toned 
music, the Spirit spoke : 

"Mortal, why are you so terrified ? I will 
not harm you. You wished for me but now, 
to lighten your gloomy dwelling, and in con- 
sideration of the good qualities you possess, I 
am come to tell you how you may secure me 
always, if you will. 

"I and my brilliant sisters are many in 
number, and a bright and joyous life we lead, 
for there is nothing on this large earth that 
does not love us, and welcome our approach ; 
the little insects flutter lovingly about us; the 
flowers look brighter and more glad when we 
rest upon them ; the water dances and sparkles 
with glee in the light of our smile ; the animals 
love us, and sleep the sounder when we watch 
over them ; everywhere we are welcome. 

" In. the gloomy prison we can enter, no 
heavy bolts can keep us out, and do we but 
know some poor being is there immured, who 
repents him of his crime, wo enter there to 
cheer and comfort him. By the sick and the 
sorrowing we take our place, we are with all 
who seek us, who try to find us; with all who 
will lift their eyes from the earth, from the 
world and its groveling cares, and seek us 
where alone we are to be found, in our own 
bright sky. Though clouds may obscure us 
for awhile, we are still there, and shine the 
brighter for the passing gloom. 

"But 'tis true in this world we are hard to 
catch, David Coombe, harder to some than to 




And what's brought us the pleasure of 
seeing you, Mr. Coombe?" asked Mrs! Den- 
nis. 

"Why, Ma'am, I wants your gal to come 
and clear up my place a bit." I 

Talk of astonishment, never was it so de- 
picted as in Mrs. Dennis's face at this speech. 
Clear up Coombe's place a bit! oh! howj often 
she had longed to do so: felt that his room 
was a disgrace to her house, and thanked her 
stars that it was the kitchen, and that the 
friends who came to see her, could not See it. 
Clear the place up a bit, good gracious! 

"Certainly she shall, Mr. Coombe," at 
length she said. "She shall come as soon as 
ever she's done her breakfast. Will you take 
some along with us? " . V 

"Thank you; well, as you're so kind, I will 



take a snack. 

"Here is Betsy, come Betsy, "she continued 
addressing a good-looking girl, who entered 
the room, "make haste and eat your break- 
fast, Mr. Coombe wants you to go down and 
clean his room up a bit;" and Mrs. Dennis 
winked tremendously at her daughter, who 
stared in astonishment at the visitor aid his 
request. "So make haste, Betsy, and clear 
up here, and then you can go down to Mr. 
Coombe's." 

"Yes, mother; father ain't coming! in to 
breakfast, I s'posc." 

"No, dear; come, bustle about." 
QuW:ly the tea was made : the little white- 
headed baby was lifted from the floor, fastened 
in a chair, and presented with a leadenj spoon 
to amuse him until they had time to feed him. 
Mrs. Dennis cut the "bread and butter and 
handed it to Coombe, who 'took it timidly, as 
he felt the strong contrast between his black 
fingers and the brown, but perfectly clean 
ones of his good-hearted hostess. As tl e meal 
proceeded, David gradually felt more comfort- 
able, though the strange feeling of being com- 
fortable for the first time for many i years, 
could not wear off. 

What a cheerful room it was! what a 
change from his own gloomy, dirty, | dingy 
one! and how that Sunbeam seemed to revel 
I in it! now glittering on the bright pewter tea- 
pot, then dancing on Mrs. Dennis's tea, then 
have any energy in this world, when every- glancing on the old cat's back, and hiding 
thing's done by steam; it's gone out, it ain't ampng the Chrysanthemums in t hejvmdow 
no use. Perseverance, well, don't I persevere ; an " 
mending boots and shoes for twenty years . is 
perseverance I should think, and industry too. 
Charity, well, I don't exactly know what that 
is ; giving of money, I s'posc ; well, I never had 
none to give, never. Faith, ah! I used to 
know what that meant once. My mother used 
to tell me something about that, in a big Bible 
with pictures, but it's long, long ago. Mother, 
poor mother, I've forgot all you taught me. 

" I had a Bible though — now I wonder what's 
gone with it— that would tell me about 
faith ; I'll have a look to-morrow. Hope, I 
always have hoped, but it's never been no use 
as I could see; and content, content with 
what? this old dark place, oh lor!" And 
poor David, mofe^nizzlcd and bewildered 
than he had ever been before, lay 
down on his straw mattress and tried to 
sleep, but his thoughts were full of his strange 
vision, and he could not sleep; the musical 
voice still rang in his ears ; tho bright being 
still glittered in his eyes. 

It struck him at last that a part of the ad- 
vice he could follow, he would clean the room, 
certainly, at 1 least, have it cleaned; so, early 
in the morning, David determined to venture 
up stairs to the woman of the house, who let 
him the room he inhabited, and ask her to 
lend him the services of her eldest child. Al- 
though for many years he had been Mrs. Den- 
nis's tenant, he had never been in her room, 
never held any communication with her, save 
to pay his weekly rent, and Bhe, like the rest 
of the people who knew bis grumbling' dis- 
position, and the total impossibility to comfort 
him, never tried to do so. 

It seemed to cost him an effort to make up 
his mind to ascend the staircase from his own 
gloomy room ; he opened his door, looked oat 
and then went in again'; at last he opened 



it very suddenly, and with a quick step, as- 
cended three or 



r of the stairs, p 



and when the child had done his breakfast, 
and was again upon the ground, it fell upon the 
tiny toy with which the boy was playing, and 
seemed to sparkle more and more as t|ie child 
crowed with glee. ' J 

"How the sun do stream in here, Mrs. Den- 
nis," at length David ventured to rpnark. 
"How oncommon you must miss it when it's 
a wet, dull day, and there ain't no sun.|" 

"No, Mr. Coombe, we don't, it! seems 
always sunny here, we don't take no particu- 
larnotice of the weather; when we're 411 well 
and together, we're too happy to mind it. 
You're my sun, ain't you, my blessing?" she 
continued, snatching tlie child from the ground 
and covering him with kisses; "Mother's own 
boy, don't she love him, that's all." J 

Betsy soon cleared away the breakfast, and 
putting on a large apron, prepared to take 
her way to the gloomy room below. J y 

"Shall I find some, Boap there, Mr. CoomTic, 
or Bhall I take some? " j 

"Why, I'm afraid I'm out of soap — oh lor!" 
Yon may well say, oh lor, David I out of 
Boap, indeed. 

"Ohl" said Mrs. Dennis, "take some soap 
and a pail and brushes and so on, of course, 
all you want; you know." " ' i •. 

With true delicacy she felt all tils' was 
needed, but would not have him pained to say 
so. Well armed therefore with cleans ng ap- 
paratus, Betsy departed, and David, who had 
some work to take home at a little distance, 
departed too, Mrs. Dennis good natnredly 
making him promise that, if his room Was not 
finished on his return, he would take his din- 
ner with them; and away he went with his 
peculiar, shuffling walk, wondering to himself 
how be should like his room when it was 
clean, whetJ^ar he should have that 
strange dream again, and whether the " Sun- 
beam^ would really come and lighten his 
dwelling. 



And thus hit pondered, as he shuffled up one 
street and down another, and Anally entered 
a little court, where he was going to leave 
some work,' and receive the money, he hoped. 

He knocked at the open door, and waited ; 
no answer; he knocked again. David was 
beginning to get very cold, and father impa- 
tient; so he coughed rather loudly, and then 
a low, weak voice said : 

"Is any one there?" 

"Only me, Mr. Miffln," answered Coombe. 

"Como in, will you then,'! answered the 
. voice, "I can't get up," and David entered 
and walked into the front room, whore, on a 
press bed, lay a man suffering evidently from 
severe illness. The room Was dirty and in 
great confusion, and a coke fire was smol- 
dering in the rusty grate. 

"Well, Mr. Coombe, brought boots home, 
eh? no use to ntf^Fm very baa." 

" Sorry to hear it, sir, I'm sure ; everybody 
seems ill, or miserable, or something; oh lor I" 

"My wife's been out this two hours, and 
I'm all alone, wretched enough I can tell you. 
I believe she's gone out to try if she can get 
us something to eat; we'd no dinner yesterday, 
and. how you are to be paid, I don't know ; " 
and a long sigh told a sad tale of physical 
and mental suffering. 

There was a pause, and David said to him- 
self: "Two and eight pence at home, and 
eighteen pence for next job — well, yes, I 
will. As to paying of me, Mr. Miffin," he 
continued aloud, "why don't be worrying 
yourself about that; the best thing as you 
can do, is to get well, wear these here boots and 
make another hole in them, for old Coombe to 
mend, when you can pay him ; oh lor! " 

The sick man opened his large, sunken eyes, 
and stared at the bent, dirty figure before him, 
and then holding out his wan, thin hand to 
him, said in a low, trembling voice: 

"Bless you,, this is true charity ; draw that 
curtain, friend, please, the light is too strong" 
—there was a blaze of sunlight in that little 
room, and one of its bright rays was resting 
on the cobbler's head 1 

In a few moments, David was on his way 
again, but he felt different; changed in some 
strange way; there was a kind of bounding 
feeling at his heart, a younger sensation, which 
• brought back a dim recollection of a sunny 
green and cricketers where he bad been the 
. victor ; his step seemed firmer, quicker, and a 
mingled sound of "this is true charity," and 
"in such hearts as these, David," seemed 
ringing in his ears." 

Aloud cry in the street startled him from 
his reverie, and a horse came galloping to- 
ward him bearing its powerless rider, a young, 
fair girl. 

"Mischief there — oh lor! why don't some 
one stop it; some one! why, I will." It was 
soon accomplished ; the horse was stopped, 
- and the fainting girl's head was resting on the 
dirty old cobbler's shoulder. 
. A dense crowd had collected around them, 
everybody suggesting something and every- 
body differing, when a gentleman catne.riding 
up, and, with a face deadly pale, inquired if 
the poor girl were hurt. 

"No, sir, only faint and frightened, this 
man saved her, sir, here he is, sir," but David 
had resigned his burden to other hands, and 
was pushing his way out of the crowd. 

The new comer was so intent upon having 
the poor girl carried into a chemist'ssnop, and 
properly attended to, that David escaped 
without his notice, the crowd saying: 

" Well, that ain't like a gentleman, never 
to give the poor man nothing after risking his 
life ; " and, as they dispersed in different direc- 
tions, two policemen came up and authorita- 
tively ordered them to "move on." 

"Oh lor! " said David, when he had walked 
some distance, "well, I wonder if that's what 
people calls enigy." , 

His next customer paid him his eighteen 
pence, and gave him more work, and then 
David took himself toward home; and that 
cold, easterly wind, which had, been blowing 
for some days, whistled into ! his cars, and 
blew the dust into his eyes, but he did not 
heed it, it did not make him cold as it used ; 
he felt warmer than he had done for a long 
while; he seemed to have awakened from a 
torpor ; therg,was a warm glow about his heart, 
and he thought that the Spirit's words must 
be true, and that sunbeams did sometimes 
visit people's hearts, or his would never feel 
so warm an#comfortable, when he had noth- 
ing to make it so. / 

Mrs. Dennis was at the door talking to a 
neighbor, when he arrived, and she said : 

"Come along in, sir, your room's quite 
ready, but you must not disappoint us of your 
company to dinner." So David, looking some- 
what confused, accepted the invitation, and 
followed the kind-hearted woman to the sit- 
ting room, where the cloth was already laid 
for their dinner. A,- 

The husband was at home at this meal, and 
such a pleasant one David had not sat down 
to for many years; before he left he was en- 
gaged to dine with them on Christmas day. 

'Ah! David, well may you stand with your 
hands in those ragged pockets and stare at 
your little room; well may you wonder where 
you can have got to. The floor so well scrubbed, 
and sprinkled with white sand ; the grate, so 
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well blacked, with such a bonny, sparkling fire 
in it; the kettle bright and filled with water 
on the hob, ready for his tea; his tools neatly 
arranged side by side ; the window cleaned so 
that he can see out of it, see into the street! 
see the people going past! and, above all, see 
the setting sun, • glittering on the windows 
•positc ! , his ipewter mug brightened and 
put on the shelf beside his pipe ; hia few plates 
and dishes washed and ranged on the shelf too ; 
the little round table, that was his mother's, 
polished, actually polished! and smelling so 
refreshingly of turpentine and bees' wax, a 
chair before it; and on it his Bible, his long 
lost Bible! 

•David was astonished ; he stood by the door 
and looked at it, he stood by the window and 
looked at it, then he stood by the fire and 
looked at it, and finally he sat down in a chair 
and covered his face with his hands, as though 
ho thought it was some optical illusion, which 
must pass away the moment he uncovered 
them. j - 

But no, it was no vision, no illusion, but 
pleasing reality; and David restored his hands 
to his pockets, and again ejaculated, " oh lor ! " 
He opened the Bible, a bright, bright light 
fell on its leaves and rested on the words: 
"Let ua not be weary in well doing, for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.". 
And a- voice, the same low, musical voice he 
had heard before, said, "This is our favorite 
home, David. You will always find us here." 

As soon as his astonishment liad somewhat 
subsided, at all he had seen and heard, and at 
the miracles Betsey had worked, he summoned 
sufficient resolution to venture again to Mrs. 
Dennis's room,-io thank her and offer remun- 
eration for her services. 

"I'm come,"; he said, as they opened the 
door at his modest knock, "to say as you have 
been and made my place oncommon nice, and 
I hope you'll tell me what will satisfy you as 
regards paying; so long as it ain't more than 
three and two pence, I can pay you at once, 
but if it is, I must owe it to you.V 

" Oh, there, hold your tongue, Mr. Coombe, 
do, about paying; nonsense; my Betsy's very 
pleased to have made the room look so nice, 
and we're all pleased that you're pleased, and 
that's payment enough; besides, it's been a 
lesson to her against she goes out to service, 
and she shall come and do it for you every 
morning, if you like." 

"Well, I'm very much obliged to you ; I ain't 
a man as can talk nor make fine speeches, but 
I never says what I don't mean, and I can't 
always say what I do, and somehow it i 
like it now, perhaps you'll shake liands 
me; it won't come off, "he said, as hehel 



with 
held out 

his hand to Mrs. Dennis, with a half comical 
glance at its dingy color. 

"I'm not afraid of that, Mr. Coombe, and I 
am glad to shake hands with you ; I'm a rare 
one to shake hands ; there ain't that being in the 
world as I wouldn't shake hands with, rich or 
poor, dirty or clean, good or badj as for the 
dirt, why, a little soap and water would soon 
settle that,' if the hand as you'd hold of did 
soil yours, and I believe a good hearty shake 
of the hand goes right to people's hearts, and 
speaks more to them than a power of words. 
Well, now, a sister of my husband's behaved 
uncommonly bad to him, no mistake about it, 
amLTom; he stuck out as he wouldn't speak 
to her again, nor yet let none" of us. Well, do 
you know, that worreted me s&J couldn't rest 
s night, and I said to him just afore Christ- 
mas last year, ' Tom, 1 says I, ' make it up with 
'Lisbeth, do. She's the only relation you've 
got, and you know she ain't rich; and 'pon 
my honor, Tom,' I says, 'the roast beef will 
stick in my throat o' Christmas day, if I don't 
see her at the table along with us, ! so I shall 
ask her, Tom; eh?' 

"'Do as you like,' says he; that was quite 
enough ; I sent a message to her, and she came ; 
well, the moment I saw her, I grasped hold of 
her hand, and gave it a hearty shake, and 
then Tom did, and all the children; we, none 
of us, said nothing, but them shakes of the 
hand said, as plain as we could have spoke it, 
'Lisbeth, all's forgiven and forgotten ; let by- 
gones be by-goneb.' 1 

Oh I how the stream of golden light is shin- 
ing on that good face. 

That night the sleep of David Coombe, the 
poor old cobbler, might have been 'envied by 
princes; in his dreams, bright visions flitted 
before his ayes, and he heard soft music, and 
sweet voices murmuring the words, "Bless 
you, this is true »li»ritv » 
"e awoke 



his room anything but gloomy, and' he still 
continued that unearthly sound he called sing- 
ing. 

He worked away for some time, until Betsy 
came to do his room ; and then, as he appeared 
to be in her way/for 8 he repeatedly moved 
him from side to^ticte of the apartment, he 
thought he would go out a little while; it did 
not snow much, besides, he did not mind i the 
weather, so he shuffled out. < 

He had not proceeded very far from home, 
when he saw seated oh the curb-stone, a child 
two or three years old, crying bitterly, and, 
standing by its side, a baker's man with a bas- 
ket of broad on his shoulder. 

'.' Do you happen tojenow this young'un? " 
said the man, as DavioXjippr >ached. "He's 
crying for something toNeat. I think he's 
lost." V 

"No, I don 't, poor little chap. What are 
yon going to do with him? " 

"Oh! nothing. Give him to the police, is 
the best thing." 

"No, no, perlicc is too rough (for that 'ere 
young thing; I'll take him in myftit of aplaee 
out of the cold and snow, he won't be worse 
off there than here ; and if he ain't owffed, why 
we'll muddle on together, won't us, little 'un ; 
will you come?" And David held -out his 
hand to the child, who took it directly, and 
looking up into his face, with his large, dark 

eves filled with tears hsned "Mnmnw Hnn. 



id arose to look out of the 
window— yes, he could look out of the window 
now. That sharp, biting wind had driven up a 
snow storm, and the ground was thickly cov- 
ered, but the masses of cloud were moving 
away slowly, showing glimpses of the pale, 
blue sky, and David thought it would oe a 
fine day after all. 

He ate his breakfast, which he seemed to 
enjoy more than he had ever done for years, 
and then sat down to his work. It was no 
longer with a listless air that he handled his 
tools, but quickly his fingers moved, and sud- 
denly a strange sound issued from bis lips, 
—David Coombe was singing I 

The clouds had again gathered overihe sky, 
and the snow was falling heavily; it was dark 
and gloomy out of doors, but David thought 



eyes filled with tears, lisped, "Mammy, nun- 
m"' ' • ' 1/ '" 

"Oh lorl what a pretty creature," and. tak- 
ing him up in his arms, David proceeded to his 
home, talking to the child all the way, in his 
strange rambling manner, promising him food, 
and that "Mammy would soon come." 

David had indeed come out in a 'new char- 
acter: for years he had not been so active; he 
cut the child a huge piece of bread, and seated 
it on the chair close to die coke fire Betsy 
had made up so nicely; and taking off its wet 
shoes and socks, hafed and warmed its 
little, cold feet. The snow had ceased, the 
clouds were again rolling away, and the pale, 
cold, winter sun streamed into the room, and 
rested on the child and on that black and 
brawny hand supporting him so gently. 

But David was very puzzled too, and kept 
saying, "Oh lor!" in his old way, when the 
child began again to cry, and, in a little, 
wailing voice, asked for '^Mamray." He was 
not used to children, poor old David, and 
when he had satisfied its hunger, and dried its 
wet feet, he did not know what to do next, 
nor how to stop those sad tears; but now 
came the "Sunbeam" to his aid; it sparkled 
on the pewter mug, and though the tears wen i 
still wet on its dimpled cheeks, the child I 
laughed a merry laugh, and, pointing to the 
mug, said, "Pretty." 

And through all this laughing, David, heard 
the sweet Voice, he now knew so well, saying, 
"Good David, richly do you deserve our pres- 
ence now." 

In a short time the child seemed quite at 
home, and David began to work, while the 
little fellow trotted about the room, and ex- 
amined the tools, the "Sunbeam " ever follow- 
ing him, shining amongst his golden 
tresses, and sparkling in his tears, not yet dry 
upon his peach-like cheeks; and then David 
shared his scanty dinner with him, giving h&ii 
by far the largest quantity, and watching 
with a degree of satisfaction he had never ex- 
perienced while eating his own dinner, the 
relish with which the poor child devoured it ; 
and, then, when the daylight began to fade, 
the boy grew sleepy, and David took him in 
his arms, and began again that quaint old 
tune, to lull the child to rest; soon its large 
eyes closed, and the long lashes swept its 
cheek, and the boy slept. 

Gently David laid him down on his own mat- 
tress, and when he had lighted his candle, be- 
gan again to work, ever and anon glancing at 
the sleeping boy, and feeling a strange sort of 
pleasure he had never before experienced. 

Suddenly a great deal of talking in the 
street attracted his attention, for it ' 
quiet out of the way sort of place, and 
was seldom any noise there of an 
therefore the earnest, but not angry toni 
David heard, made him lay down his work 
and listen. 

There was a knock at the door — perhaps the 
house was on fire — he moved quickly from his 
seat and went toward the mattress. Had he 
money hidden there? no, David had no treas- 
ures, but the sleeping child was there, and 
David stood close beside him, that, at the first 
alarm, he could take him in his arms. 

Mrs. Dennis had opened the street door, and 
now called out: 

"Mr. Coombe, open your door, please, we 
can't see, and here's some one wants you." 

"Some one want Coombe! Well, that's 
odd," he thought. "Oh! I dare say its only 
some shoes to mend; all the better;" and be 
shuffled out, and he heard Mrs. Dennis say : 

"Straight on, ma'am, Mr. Coombe has 
opened the door. Take care you dont fall; 
but I'm afraid it's a mistake, as he has not said 
nothing to me about it." 

"Oh: sir," said the stranger, in an agitated 
voice, as soon as she saw Coombe, "have you 
seen a child, a boy, my only child ; oh ! speak, 
or I shall go distracted." 

David Coombe could not be hurried, so it 



was no use ; but at length he aid, ' ' I don't know 
if it's youm, look;" and slowly and methodi- 
cally carrying the light to the mattress, he ex- 
hibited the sleeping child to the woman: one 
glance was enough, and the mother clasped 
her lost treasure to her hea t. He opened Ms 
eyes, but finding it was his mother's face gaz- 
ing into his, only put his li tle,fat hand in her 
neck, and fell to sleep agai l. • • J 

" We are not rich, sir, ' she said, while 
tears of delight filled her eyes, " but if there's 
anything we con do for jiou, we shall be so 
glad, and if you will come md take your din- 
ner with us on Sunday, at d let my husband 
thank you for the care of 1 im — he's our only 
one," she said, looking foijdly at the child. L 

"For the matter of thanks, ma'am, that's 
nothing, you're quite welcr me, I'm quite sorry 
to lose him, and shall be mcommon pleased 
to come and see him ; but as to dining out, 
why Iain'tmuch of a figur t for that ; ph lor ! " 
and poor David glanced at lis shabby clothes. 

"Oh! don't name that, do come, pray," 
earnestly urged the grate fu mother; and tell- 
ing him where she lived, s 10 bade God bless 
him, and hurried away, to « lieve her husband's , 
anxiety. 

David was a little fluster :d at this unusual 
excitement, and actually w s kept awake With 
thinking how he should go to dinner with 
strange folk in such clothei ; he must confide 
in Mrs., Dennis, for to-moTOw is Saturday, 
he had but one day to con : der of it, and sOme 
brighter wits than hisjnust be consulted. 

Accordingly, the next m< irning he sat with 
his room door open, that h< might hear her go 
out to market, for he- did c are to venture up 
to her room again, but met nt to speak to her 
as she went out ; but she sa ed him the trouble 
of coming to her, by com ng to him, for a 
little feminine curiosity wa busy in her brain, 
and she could not forbear :oining to inquire 
all particulars about the c did. David gave 
all the explanation he coul I, and then began 
to broach the important su >ject of his attire 
what was to be done? he c< uld not go, coulc 
he? 

"Could not go! la! blesB the man, why not? 
you lay your clothes outsidi the door to-night, 
and I'll well brush and beat 'em : my huBbanc 
shall lend you a clean shirt md neck-handker- 
chief, and I'll black your boots, and, bless 
your life, you'll look like a buck." 

"Go, by all means, make friends and keep 
'em, Mr. Coombe, that's my motto ; we're none 
of us so independent but th it a friend's a good 
thing to have, and raising with our fellow- 
creatures keeps our feelings from 'getting stiff 



but a Utile soap, sand and hot water is a capi-" 
tal thing for one's hands, when they get dirty," 
she said, as a sort of aftert lought, when she 
was leaving the room. , ' 

i "Oh! ah! thank you, mim; perhaps you'd 
be so obliging as to get me half a pound 'of 
soap." "Oh! willingly," she answered: this 
invitation was indeed likely to prove benefi- 
cial. He gave her the money for his useful 
purchase, and sat down to His work. 

The morrow came, and David, with a sort 
of childish curiosity, openedjhis door to take in 
the things, he knew his kind landlady would 
have ready for himv There they were sure 
enough, well brushed, and the ragged places 
mended. The good woman had sat up over 
night, much beyond her usuM hour, to prepare 
his things for him. There Was the clean shirt, 
and the checked blue' -and white cravat, and 
his boots polished, and moreover, unheard of 
luxury, a clean, red pocket-handkerchief. 

David carried them all into his room, and 
surveyed them with the greatest delight, and 
as he held the clean shirt in j his black hands, 
the gentle hint respecting thejsoap and water 



tile gentle flint respecting me isoap ana water 
Qccured to him: so he lighted a brisk little 
fire, made the water boil, and, in a short space 
of time, there was actually on David's face a 
positive smile of vanity ; he was scarcely recog- 
nizable. 

How the " Sunbeam " did dance about the 
room! David began to think he must save up 
some money,; really, to buyja hat. The hat, 
compared with the bootsand clean shirt, was 
decidedly shabby. He was qhite anxious to see 
and thank Mrs. Dennis, so he put his door 
open as usual when he wanted to see her, and 
w Idled away the time by taking his breakfast, 
and brushing up the hat. 

The bells began to ring for church; how 
plainly David heard them, plainer than ever; 
now Mrs. Dennis would soon somVdown, shn 
always went to church, and was never late: 
yes, here she conies: David shuffled out to 
meet her. -. 

"Good morning, Mr. Coon be, I was coming 
down to see you ; my gracioi », how nice you 
look, don't he, Betsy? ' Wou d you like to go 
to church along with us? " sh ! said, suddenly, 
aa it struck her that may be i i was the shabbi- 
neas of his toilet which had kept him hitherto 
away. 

"Well, yes, I raly think I should," he an- 
swered hesitatingly, as the m w idea occurred 
to him. ; 

"Come! that will be nice! Run and fetch 
Mr. Coombe '» hat: make hate, Betsy;" the 
girl quickly returned with it, and, with a kind 
of bewildered air, which this entirely new 
position occasioned, David, t iking Mrs. Den- 
nis's p#ffered arm, proceeded to church. 
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The service over, and the sermon concluded, I 
David heard .with a vivid remembrance of [ 
years gone by, the beautiful blessing called 
down on the .congregation, and,, mechanically 
followed Mrs Dennis out of church, scarcely 
knowing' where he was,, and repeating again 
and again "the peace of God ^hich passeth 
all understanding. " 

He did not return home with his kind friend, 
but proceeded to his new acquaintances, who 
were on the look out for him," and the moment 
he turned tire corner of the street, they saw 
him, and set out to meet him ; and soon his hard 
hand was clasped in the dim pled one of the 
child, who dragged him eagerly along, chat- 
ting all the way. ... • 

From this time forth, David, each succes- 
sive Sunday, dined with Ris grateful friends; 
the child was taught to call him Uncle David, 
and green spots tn his existence were indeed 
these Sabbath days. 

> Time pressed on, and seldom now had David 
to complain his room was dark and cheerless ; 
Betsy perseveringly kept it clean, and' the 
faithful "Sunbeam" never deserted it. One 
day Mrs. Dennis called him up with the start- 
ling information that two ladies wanted* to 
speak to him. He shuffled quickly up stairs, 
and in the passage stood two young ladies 
elegantly attired, the younger, remarkably 
pretty, and as ho advanced toward them, she 
fixed her deep blue eyes on his face, and looked 
long and earnestly at him, tilt David, old 
David, began to feel quite bashful; he had 
never been used to the scrutiny of such eyes. 

Suddenly she said, "Pardon my troubling 
you, but did you not some time ago stop a run- 
away horse?" 

David thought a moment . ami then answered : 

"Why, yes, I did." 

"Oh! I am so glad; you are the person I 
have been long endeavoring to find ; Papa has 
been so anxious also; I am the young lady 
whose life you saved, and I have been unable 
to rest until I discovered you ; at length I was 
directed to you by a woman who works for 
me, who told me of your kindness to her little 
*boy: why you seem to go about doing good," 
and she smiled at him such a smile; who 
would not have envied the old cobbler i 
"Now tell me what can I do for you," she 
added. 

Much of this speech had been lost on David, 
he could not understand long orations, but he 
perfectly understood the hist .sentence, and 
said: .. " 

"Why, give me some shoes to mend." 

A 'slight smile again passed over .the pretty 
lips addressing him. and she said:: 

n a. » ..i » yir jrou-will come ana lotcn tncn> ( 
now promise me you will come," and present- 
ing him with her card, she turned to her friend 
and said: "Now, Ada, let us hurry home and 
tell Papa, he will be so delighted. Will you 
let me shake hands with! you, " she continued, 
holding out her small one to David. "You 
cannot tell how grateful I am to you." 

Poor- old David, lie was quite overpowered ; 
but his hand was clean now, though hard and 
brown, it is true, so he took the proffered hand, 
and stammered something about being ' ' werry 
welcome," and bowing repeatedly, and prom- 
ising to come early the next morning, he 
watched the ladies out of Bight, and, return' 
ing to his room, said ; 

'.' Well, these is the rich people as 1 have 
been exacting. I supposo ; if I mends all the 
family's shoes. I shall get on p'r'apa, and lie a 
comfortable sort of old chap after all. " 
lor!" 

A bright light filled the room and the Voice 
said, "Remember, David, by your own exer- 
tions you have found friends, not by idly hop- 
ing for them, without an effort to obtain 
them." 

' 1 Werry true, " was David's mental rejoinder, 
and he lighted his pipe and sat down to enjoy 
it, thoroughly enjoy it, without any ''of the 
miserable thoughts which; had'" once oppressed 
him. Never mo»0did he complain that the 
sun gladdened not his dwelling; repeatedly 
was he requested by the grateful girl whose 
life he had preserved, to go to a larger, ixitter 
house; but no, he liked his fairy-haunted 

Since the best, and refused to leave it; besides 
e loved the Dennises in his own odd way, 
and would not leave them : so she let him have 
his will, but had the room painted and papered 
with a gay paper, filled the little window 
with plants, and made it. as he thought, a 
much fitter abode for his "Fairy Sunbeam," 
though that little secret he kept with jealou 
care ; and often, as he sat in a comfortable arm- 
chair, which she had given him,, thOse deep 
blue eyes gazed kindly upon hinj, and in her 
sweet, low voice she would read to him from 
bis own old Bible, now handsomely bound, 
and teach him what was Faith. 

Years passed away, and old David Coombe 
died and was buried, followed to his grave by 
his constant friends the Dennises, and his little 
adopted nephew. 

"Well," said Mrs. Dennis on her return 
from the funeral, as she wiped her good- hu 
mured eyes, filled with'teara, "Da. id used to 
talk a deal about the sun, and scented to love 
it bo, and, strange enough. It rested on his 
face when' he died, and on ' * 
lowered it into the grave.' 
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Reader, of Whatever rank or station, 
not you, like David Coombe, murmured: at 
your lot? Is there not "a still, small voice" 
ever addressing you: "Mortal, whatever 
your lot on earth, is it not better than you de- 
serve? and amidst all your troubles have you 
not much to be thankful for? Are you sad? 
there are sadder hearts than yours, go and 
comfort them and that will comfort you. Are 
you poor? some are starving, cold and house- 
less; warm and shelter, them and think how 
rich their blessings make you." ~ 

There are constant opportunities for kindly 
actions, if we would only watch for them ; 
then "(Let us not be weary in well doing, " and 
we shall soon find, as old David Coombe 
found, that "in due season we shall reap, if 
we faint not." 



A Hymn. 



Oh,-. weary way, so hard to mount. 
Oh, tender feet, unused to trend 
O'er bitter brambles, toward the fount. 
• Where all His chosen shall be fed— 
Dear Father, make the way inore clcnr, 
And help the feet that weary there. 

Thy Holy Spirit silvering all, 

Who could turn back, or fear to take 
The pathways where thy glories fall. ' 

And onward press, for Jesus' sake? 
Thv pastures green, and waters still. 
Under the guidance of Thy will. 



Lire to do Good. 

Live to do good, but not with thought to win 
From man return of any kindness done. 

Reineinlier, Him, who died on cross fur sin. 
The merciful, the meek, rejected One : 

When he was slain for crime of doing good. 

Canst thou expect return of gratitude? ■ 

Do good to all : but while thou servest liest. 

And at' thy greatest cost, nerve thee to liear. 
When thine own henrt with anguish is op- 



The cruel taunt, the 
From lips which thou 
P"»y. 

And eyes whose sorrc 



tfild, averted air, 

1st taught in hope to 

i thou hast wi pad nway. 



Still do thou good, but for His holy sake, 
Who died for thine ; fixing thy purpose c 

High ns His throne, no wrath of niun can 
shake; • ' 

So shall He own thv generous endeavor, 

Ami take thee to His conqueror's glory up. 

When thou hast shared the Saviour's bitter cup. 

Do naught but good; for such tlu\ noble strife 
. Of virtue i.s^gainst wrong to venture love, 
And for fhy-foc devote a brother's life, ' ! 

Content to wait the recompense above; 
Brave for the truth, to fiercest insult meek; 
111 mercy strong, in vengeance only weak. 

Practical Religion. 

A preacher, in the State of Georgia, 
telle, ub that, having admonished his 
hearers one Sabbath against the vices 
of lying and stealing, to which they 
were prone, some of them remonstrated 
with him against this kind of preach 



WORKMAN- 



it; I, myself, had no idea of it when 
I came j to this school ; but now 
I see that religion has to do with 
everything." Yes, religion has to do 
with everything, is nofasmere thing 
of Sabbaths, and sanctuaries, and sa- 
craments, but of every-day practice .; 
should control us at work as well as at 
worship ; is a religion that can not only 
sing and pray, dut. labor faithfully ; 
not a mere prayer-meeting religion, 
but a school, a farm, a work-shop reli- 
gion ; a religion that can be trusted ju 
tin- market place, as well as in the 
church ; behind a man's back as well as 
before his face ; that scriptural religion 
which requires that whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, we should 
do all to the glory of God. 

The Record of Rnm. 

In the Constitutional Convention in 
Ohio, the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in Ohio presented a memorial on the 
liquor traffic. This was introduced by 
David. Tatum in an able speech, from 
which the followingTs-taken: 

The annual retail sale of intoxica- 
ting liquprs in this country, to which 
Ohio adds a large percentage, is $700,- 
000,000; and, according to the best 
authority, it burdensthe Republic with 
8,000,000 paupers, at an annual cost of 
$100,000,000. The c ost of crime, from 
intern] icrance, is §40,000,000 ^ the waste 
of grain, fruit, etc., 850,000,000. The 
loss of productive industr} - to the coun 
try through wasted time and ta/ent of 
tipplersand drunkards, is $225,000,000 ; 
the supjiort of insane, idiots', and disa- 
bled, is §100,000,000 ; wages on value of 
time of manufacturers, dealers, clerks, 
and employes in the traffic, is $300,000,- 
000; wastingourcoufitry's resourcesan- 
nually,$l,500,000,000 ; and adds to the 
Government revenue only $50,000,000. 

It is plain enough that this tremen- 
dous drain'upon the nation's financial 
resources is burdening the country 
with taxation and with demands for 
charity. 

The combined devastation of war, 
famine a»d pestilence has never inflict- 
ed such deadly blows upon our national 
prosperity, nor exacted such enor 
mous taxes, nor ruined and slain so 
many of our brave young men, nor 
brought so much wretchedness, woe 
and desolation as the traffic in spirit- 
ous liquors. It is pre-eminently the 
crime, the shame and the curse of this 



stitutionji and disease, with w jakened 
noral p<>wer and the self-dei troy ing 
appetite. 

Gents. 

Cultivate consideration fof the feel- 
ing's of other people, if you would 
never have your own injured. Those 
who complain of the most ill-use are 
the ones j who abuse themselves and 
others the oftenest. 

Deserve friends, and you will have 
them. The world is teeming with 
kind-hearted people, and you haveouly 
to carry a kind, sympathetic heart in 
your own bosom to call out goodness 
" friendship from others. 

_'he little things which you may do- 
for those about you will fall back upon 
your heart as the summer dews 
tall upon the vineyards. What if it 
is nothing but a kind word to a school- 
ing crying in the street ; it dries his 
tears, and the aching heart grows 
light and glad again. Who knows 
what clouds of darkness one kind 
word may disjiel? 

Be not stingy of kind words and 
pleasing acts, for such are fragrant gifts 
whose perfume will gladden the heart • 
and sweeten the life of all who receive 
them. 

It requires more magnanimity to 
give up what is wrong flian to main- 
tain, what is right; for our- pride is 
wounded by the one effort,* uud But- 
tered by the other. 

Motto for tue Warfare.— So 
pain, no palm; no thorn, no throne: 
no gall, no glory ; no cross, no crown. 
— William Pem>. 

The best rule under persecution is, 
if you are made to suiter for religion, 
see" that religion does not suffer by 
you. 



ing, saying: "If you want to talk to, nation, the darkest stain upon our 
us^bout lying and stealing call us to- ' Christian civilization, and the chief 
gather for this purpose on Monday; hindrance to our social and financial 
for we want to have a good heavenly prosperity. 

time on Sunday." It seemed to them ! The statistical report of the Agri- 



to spoil the goodness of the time, the 
hcavenlinc6s of the meeting, to be re- 
proved for any sins of which they 
were guilty, and exhorted to repent 
and reform! They wanted to be enter- 
tained, and to sing and enjoy them- ._ 

selves*without being disturbed by any j and live stock is $4,309,i 
call to break off transgression or per- i the animal, amount of wages 



cultural Department, for 1870, states 
that there are 405,787,041 acres of land 
included in farms in the United States, 
the cash value of which is estimated 
at $9,268,803,861; and the value of 
the farm products, farming implements 
and 
id to 



form any duty 



is $310,286,285. Now the 




his coffin when they 



s 



preaching 
ma! 

do, , 

and true, more kind and loving, more one-seventh the value of all the farm 
industrious and obedient ; in a word, : products, farming implements, and 
inore Christ-like, and so aiming to do live stock, and over double the alnount 
.right in all things. We cannot be too j paid to farm hands in the agricultural 
deeply impressed with, the fact that 1 interests of our country, 
religion is not .'simply something to be Alcohol is the only substni 
felt, and sung and shouted, but some- j nature! that can extinguish parental 
thing to lie" done; to be done, too, affection; and this demoralizing! agent 
always and everywhere. ! people are permitted to deal out, not 

At the elose of tie last school year, -only to young mep but to those who 
one of the graduating class said to the ' have dependent families, to bear the 
writer: "I would not take a thousand burden of Buttering through abuse, dis- 
dollars for the instrudpon I have re- honor and want. And now often it 
ceived here," specifyjSg particularly has happened that intemperate parents 
the application of religion to daily life, have communicated to the physical 
adding: "Our people- have no' idea of nature of their children impaired con-' 




Sparks. J 

|Tukue are sdme thingsNit^wbn't do to 
trifle with ; for 'instance, a woman's opin- 
ion, and the business end of a wasp. 

A Shrewd old gentleman once said to 
his daughter: "Be sure, my dear, you 
never marry a poor man; but remember 
that the poorest man in the world is one 
that has money and nothing else." - 

A Coroner's jury, impaneled to ascer- 
tain the cause of the death of a notorious 
drunkard, brought in a verdict of " Death 
by hanging' — aroond a rum shop." In 
California, ai coroner's jury, under similar 
circumstances, rendered u more courteous 
verdict: "Accidental death while unpack- 
ing a glass."! 

An applicant for a pair of boots at one 
of our shoe stores was asked what num- 
ber he wore, and replied, as soon as he 
could recover from his" surprise :" Why, 
two, of course." 

I ' • I' '■ ' I ' 

"Your children maj<jiever have wealth, "- 
observed a neighboring clergyman to his 
congregation ; " but when they grow up, it 
will be something for them to boast, that 
their fathers were not members krf the 
Forty-second Congress." f~ 

''Ob! " gasped fat Mrs. Weighty], as she 
ascended the second flight of stairs in her 
new residence, " I really cannot run np 
any more stairs." ' " Of course ndt," tes- 
tily answered her husband. " But if the 
stairs were made of dressmakers' bills 
you could run them up very easily." " I 
do detest yns," exclaimed Mrs. W , the 
next day, recounting the conversation to 
a friend. 

Ekonomy iz a savings bank, into which 
men drop pennies, and git dollars in re- 
turn. Avarice iz like a graveyard: it 
takes all that it kan git and gives nothing 
back. Error will slip thro a' crack, while 
truth will git stuck in a doorway. — Jatk 
Billings, 
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Tho Spirit Of Christmas. 

The holiday time of Christmas and 
the New Year has come again, and the 
end of one year and the beginning of 
another follow so closely upon the 
great festival of Christmas that, the 
gayety and rejoicing reach through 
the last days of the old year to the 
r " quiet days of the new, and make a 
complete break in the routine of the 
life-of Christendom, changing, for the 
time, the current of our thoughts, and 
bringing back to the world something 
of the happiness of childhood. When 
. we think that for nearly two thousand 
years the feast of Christ's nativity has 
been kept in some wise by His follow- 
ers, we feel how great the power is, 
which has made Him to be so remem- 
bered among men; and in the midst 
of our merrymaking we pause to re- 
member the stable in Bethlehem, where 
so long ago, the Little Child was born, 
who is the Prince of Peace— 

"It m the winter wild 

While the heaven:born Child 
All meanly wrapped, in the rude manger lies: 



Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year." 



Scientific nnb ^Hcchonicol. 



our pictures printed 
our sole use ; ' but we 



boast that we have 01 
by the thousand, for our ouic uoc , ui 
are happy to inform our patrons that our 
presents do not advertise themselves as 
cheap gifts, but are such as they might 
select tor themselves in any respectable 
m, , ,„„ , >r<> . = ..,. , ; j,- I art store. We call upon all our friends to 

The Influence of JSlectricity on the \ ^ u our work ^ hichi for 3 Beason 



M. 



Growth of Plants. 

H. Bridgman of Norwich, England, 



must be hard and profitless in a pecuni- 
ary sense. The labor already accom 



THE 

PREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS 8c TRUST 



has lately investigated the influence of i plished by our^- Workman is such as to 
electricity on the growth of plants, and has : give us bright nopes for trifc^uture. 
used for this purpose, a very weak galvanic i Every subscriber to 'hK Southern 
battery.or rather a single element with weak | Workman, has a choice from the follow- 
aoids In order to obtain a very weak current. I ing subjects : Little Samuel, Interrupted 
He takes a three-inch square glass plate, Breakfast, The Matron, representing a 
and after laying upon it two strips of sheet j motherly cat and her playful family, and 
tin close^to, but not touching each other, ; lastly, yet finest of all, our choicest 
covers the plate with felt soaked in rain chromo, our pet, Returning Home. 

water. On the latter he spreads a thin 

layer of cress seeds, that had been previ- „ _ — V 

ously well soaked in rain water. The two Notice TO Teachers.-Do you want 
wires of the battery are then brought into I a globe for school use ? bend-us, then, 
contact with the strips of tin, and their : the names of six new subscribers 
other ends arc stuck through the felt. The ! to the Southern Workman, and we 
electric current is immediately established, ■ will send yOu one free of any charges, 
one-half of the felt having positive, the ' securely packed in a strong paste-board 
other negative electricity. On another box. . 

piece of moist felting, entirely disconnect- . 

ed from the battery, is placed also some | i GENTS WANTED. — t*i 



cress seed in order to observe the differ- 1 j\_ vassers are wanted in every village 
ence in the growth of the portions ofseed. throughout the South, to get suT>. 
After the lapse of four days, the see* on ^JS, fnr ^ SmirVi ; rn , Workman 
the positive side of the first piece of felting 



gave signs of germination, while their 
hulls were shriveled* up and becoming 
black. On the negative side of the felt- 
ing the seeds were at the same time swollen, 
and their hulls which retained their 
natural color, were beginning to burst. 
In six days the first shoots broke forth. 
The seeds on ,the second plate of felt, 
which were not under the influence of 
electricity, first sprouted many days later. 
The most peculiar result of this trial was, 
however, that while on the negative pole, 
where there was every sign of stronger 
development, the root sprout sank down- 
ward into the moist felting ; on the other 
hand, on the positive felt the root sprouts 
rose upward from the blackened and dried 
up seeds. The upward movement of the 
root sprouts has already, in 1867, been 
observed by Blondeau, but he ascribes it 
to the influence of e ectricity in general, 
and not especially to the positive electric- 
ity. 



I Snn Printing on Frnit. 

If you would like to surprise any mem- 
ber of,; your family, or any friend by giv- 
ing ttiem^an apple, peach, or pear with 
their initials neatly printed on one side, 
this is the way to do it : 

Just before the fruit ripens, cut the de- 
sired letters from a sheet of thin, tough 
paper; then paste them on the side of the 
fruit most exposed to the sun ; and, when 
in course of time, you remove the paper 
from the ripe surface you will find the let- 
ters distinctly marked upon it. 



Nor war, nor battle's sound, 

Was heard the wqrld around : 
The idle spear and shield were hung up high 

The hooked chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood : 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 

And kings sat still with awful eye 

As if they surely knew their sovereign 
Lord was by." 
■ > '/' •' I i ' ! I ' 

The story of our Saviour's birth and 
life and death is so familiar to us all, 
that we seem too often to be indifferent 
to its meaning'; we read it and hear it 
read ; we speak of it often and know 
all its details well, but, somehow we 
do not take it home to our hearts, and 
leam to let it do its work in our every- 
day life. Just now when we are 
happy in united families, in good 
cheer, in the giving and receiving of 
gifts ; just now is the time above all 
others when, it being the anniversary 
of Christ's birth into our world, we 
should try to make Christ's spirit 
ours, and resolve to be henceforward 
His loving servants. At Christmas 
time it seems easy enough to be kind 
and cheerful and full of good inten- 
tions, and the real Christian carries 
Christmas through the year, bearing 
with him from the spring's sunshine, 
through summer's heat back again to 
winter snows, the remembrance of the 
hope that the first Christmas brought 
to men. To make Christmas last from 
December to December is what we 
need, to do — not just the eating and 
drinking and jesting, which, perhaps 
to many of us is all that Christmas 

means ; but the spirit of love and hope A qeuhxh scientist has found that, by 
and faith, which is what makes Christ- 

mixing lamp black with ten times its 

mas a thrice blessed day, should go weight of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 66° B.), 
■ with us from year's end to year's end, allowing the mixture to stand for some 

and until life's close reveals to us the hours and then washing it free from the 

complete blessedness of Heaven ; and acid, the material acquires the power of 

wipes away the recollection of our mixing readily with water and possesses 

trialshere all the qualities of genuine India ink. 

While the pleasures which the 

Christmas season brings, come to 

almost every%ousehold, yet there are 

always among us those who have no 
" means and no ability to fitly keep the 

day, and we who are more fortunate 

should take care that some part of our 

happiness is shared by our poorer 

neighbors. Our own Christmas will 

be all the merrier if we are sure that 

our friends do not lack a dinner, or 
. some simple token of our remembrance 

of them ; and we should watch closely 

that we do not make the day merely 

an occasion for selfish amusement. 

When we resolve to keep the Christ- 
mas spirit through the year, we can 

make no better beginning than by 

carrying as much of it as we can into 

our neighbors' houses; so while we 

Sray for a blessing for ourselves, let us 
o our best to make, for other people a 



scribers for the Southern; Workman. 
Good pay given. For terms, etc., ad- 
dress J. H. Larry, 
Office Southern Workman, 
Hampton, Va. 



l^jPA red crqss before this para- 
raph will indicate to the subscriber 

aat HIS SUBSCRIPTION HAS EXPIRED. 



The Seventh Annual Report of this Company has 
been published.' 

The year has been a prosperous one. The gain in 
deposits has been «1,2S7,«!7.87, being an increase ol 
fifty per cent, on the balance due depositors at the 
close of the present year. 

There are no stockholders in this Company, and 
all the profltp, over and above expenses, go at each 
interest day to the credit of the depositors as inter- 
est. The rate the past year has been six per cent, 
and the amount paid since March, 1871, has been 
$122,215.17. The past history of the Bank is a mat- 
ter of just pride to all— trustees and depositors 
alike— and Its future is full of promise, before the 
next annual meeting we shall be ablo to report *V 
000,000 due depositors. 

The Bank pays simper cent, 
j interest 

on. Savings deposits, compounded In January and 
July of each year, to be drawn by Foss-Book only. 

SpeciaJ arrangements mode for receiving bu- 
slness accounts payable by check, and bearing 4 per 
cent, interest. ! 

Certificates of deposit Issued bearing Interest 
and available anywhere in the United States. 

ACCOUNTS TRANSFERRED. 

at request of depositors, from Branches-where kept 
to any other Branch without risk or trouble, and 
without lost of inter ett. 

For full Information about the Bank address the 
Actuary at Washington, O. C, or the Cashiers of the 
respective Branches. Copies of the Charter and 
By-Laws given or Bent to any one on application. 

Investments made in Gov- 
ernment Bonds and real 
Estate Securities only. 

The Central office ol the Company is in Washing- 
ton, directly opposite the U. S. Treasury. , j 



A RARE CHANCE 

FOR 

WATERMEN AND OTSTEEMEN 

TO SECURE A 

CONVENIENT AND COMFORTABLE HQMESIEID, 

ON THE BANKS OF THE HAMPTON 
RIVER, IMMEDIATELY IN FRONT 
OF THE TOWN OF HAMPTON. 
Having already disposed of most of the rear or 
cast part of the "Oakland " land, which I bought of 
lrr William E. Wood since the late war, 1 will sell 
the remaining thirty acres which front upon the 
Hampton river. Including tho peninsula known as 
"Knobs," which also fronts upon Hampton river, 
and Is bounded on the reur by a cove extending its, 
wholedengtb. 



A forty foot avenue will be opened from the 
banks of Hampton river, immediately In front of 
the northern portion of the town of Hampton, 
extending across the Marten road, to the main court- 
tv road leading from Hampton and I ortress Mon- 
roe to "Fox Hill." A road twenty feet wide above 
ordinary tide, will bo opened from said ayenuo 
along the cove side of " Knob's," to the last lot on 
tho south end of said peninsula, thus affording to 
all purchasers a right of way from the river and 
cove to the said county road. A survey of said 
land, sub-divlslons of tho same and the imld ave- 
nue and twenty foot road, is now being made by the 
County Surveyor, and on or after tho flrst day or 

so as to accommodate those of small means with a 
homestead. OHA& K. MALLORV. 

Hamftok, I>ec. 15, 1873. 



W. E. FOSTER & CO., 

Ptambws, Gas & Steam Fitters, 

No. 777 MAIN SIKttr, HO/trOLK. v.. 

a full line of Gas Fixtures, Plumbers' Goods and 
Materials. ■ Speaking Tubes, Bells and Pumps put 
up at short notice. All work executed In a superior 
and workmanlike manner and warranted^ Agents 
tor the WILD CUCUMBER WOOD TV~~ 



SAMUEL CUMMI 

DEALER IN 

BEY GOODS, OBOCEBIXS, 

VOTfQN.S, B0@TS, SHOES, f(AT8 e 
AND GENERAL MERCHANDI'S 

pton, "V« 



FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS 8c TRUST 

Company, 



publisher's prpartmcnt. 



The " Southern Workman " greets his 
friendly readers with a "Happy New 
Year." 

The dress he has worn for the last two 
years was laid aside Christmas day, and) 
for another year he proposes to wear his 
new holiday suit. We hope his new dress 
will be so attractive, that every Southern 
cottage door will bid him welcome. He 
will bring not only choice reading and 
fine illustrations, but will present to each 
of his patrons a beautiful Oil Chromo, the 
finest gift chromo presented by any 
periodical of equal price. Though the 
chromo system is open" to objections, we 



Chartered by Congress, 
5, 1865. 



PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Branches in »U cltl ™ and largo towns of tho 
South and Southwest. 

FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received on de- 
posit, and Bank BooksTseued. 

ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, not 
exceeding seven per cent, per annum. 

INTEREST on sums of ONE DOLLAR and up- 
wards begins first of each month, ant 
the 1st or January and 1st of July. 

Kf Every Atcount itriclly confidential. 




heartily believe ,tfr»t 
and South, will com 
pose to cultivate a ta 
art as well as for lit 



our friends, North 
lend us in our pur* 
te in our hon.es for 
rature. We do not 



payable 

THE NORFOLK BRANCH, 

NO. 116 MAIN STREET, 

Is open 4.11, from t a. U. to 1 P. ». «■• on Sat.rs.j 
Nights from eio 8 o'tlxk. 

40- DOK'T WASTE UOKEY I 8AVB TBS SMALL BOMB I 

J, W. ALVOBD, H. C. PERCY, 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Neatly and Cheaply executed. 

BOOK and PAMPHLET 

PRINTING 



Addresajorders for printing to 

■\ w. J. BUTTEBFfjt^D, 

Normal School Press, 

Hampton. Va. 



10 



flttfforn 

>.U» M 




Editor t. 



8. C. ARMSTRONG, 
RICHARD TOLMAN, 
J. H. LARRY, 
J. P. B. MARSHALL, Burintu Manager. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
■ -WANCE. To Clergymen 
Teachers Seventy-flye Cents In ad- 
vance. 

Southern Workman should enter 
every hamlet and cabin. Agents are 
wanted m every county and town in the 
tsouth. Liberal terms are offered to all 
who aid in circulating this paper. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 
--WUK? 1 * ft^'v" ta '"nportant that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders or 

of Po»to«ice; County, and 
w % W £ ,ch . *5* ^P 6 ™ a™ to be sent 
For further information, address 

J. H. LARRY, Putlithing Department. 
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spirit that becomes men, that we boldly 
claim reciprocity of respect and respect 
nil good will between onr fellow citizens 
of the North and ourselves. What we 
want is peace with honor; not the name 
and forms, but the living realities of peace. 

w e vouch to air a cordial welcome 
and ample guarantees for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, whatever their 
political or religious affiliations of the past 
present or future." 

In "return for the vast donation of 
land with which the munificence of' Vir- 
ginia endowed the Union in its' weakness " 
Gov. Kemper claims that the* national 
treasury might well, "in the plenitude 
of its wealth and power, restore prosperity 
to our State by assuming her debt" 

He says, with force, "Justice, humanity 
and the best interests of the colored race 
and the country at large, invoke the com- 
mon government to enable us to effectuate 
its polioy of educating and elevating our 
newly enfranchised population by supply- 
ing to the State the necessarv means to 
that end." 

, The message is emphatic in regard 
to payment of the State debt, 

" Obligations to public creditors, bind- 
ing the honor and good faith of the Com- 



' It is gratifying to observe that the 
average monthly pay of teachers, increased 
from $29.86 per month, in 1872, to $32.00 
in 1813. 

ibli 




THE IHAUGUBAL \ MESSAGE. 

General James L. Kemper, Governor 
of this commonwealth, assumed the 
executive office on the first of January 
1874, and on the same day sent his 
inaugural message to the General As- 
sembly Under the leading topics 
discussed we quote as follows? ' 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE RACIS. 

* I do not hesitate to affirm, so encour- 
aging and decisive has l*en the progress 
of the last four years, so clearly developed 
by the past are the obligations of to-day 
that, if we are but guided by prudence, if 
we go , forward with courage tempered 
with forbearanceTand if no federal Wis- 
lation shall intervene to disturb the rela- 
tions between the races, we cannot fail to 
brmg our experiment to a 
prosperous issue." 

UNIFORM SY8TEM OF FREE 

"A sum of money is being annually 
expended in impartially educating both 
races not far short of the amount re- 
quired to meet all the other expenses 
of the government, and this system 
has received the deliberate sanction of the 
white race, who chiefly contribute the 
means by which it is maintained." 

In regard to the duty to the colored 
population, "assigned us by Provi- 
dence," the Governor says^ 

" We intend to perform it by scrupu- 
lously guarding the newly acquired righto 
of the colored man; by affording him 
liberal facilities for education and inciting 
him to use them; by developing his best 
qualities and capacities and interesting 
him in the preservation of order and the 
enforcement of justice ; by shielding him 
against devices of the vicious and thrift 
.less; by habitually according him the 
Jf indness, forbearance and sympathy which 
ibis comparative dependence and weakness 
invite, and by cultivating such relations of 
active cooperation and mutual trust and 
•conunoii nterest between the races as will 
•combine both«n recovering the general 
prosperity, and make each an indispensa- 
ble instrumentality for that — - ■ " 




led to the ut- 
and under 
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[NSTITUTI0N8. 

"The care of our public institutions, 
educational and eleemosynary must be 
generous to be prurient." Higher institu- 
tions and public schools are commended 
" to the most liberal legislation compati- 
ble with the embarrassed condition of the 



In the following, General Kemper 
well illustrates the general feeling of 
ox-Confederate officers : 

. '^Neither cherishing resentments nor 
repining over the irrevocable past, abating 
no jot of self-respect, yielding to no act of 
self-abasement, recognizing the indissolu- 
ble bond by which the destinies of Virginia 
are bound up with those of the Republic, 
they have, with true and brave hearts 
and with uplifted brows sworn t 
•ity to the restored Union. 

'* It is with .the confidence w 
scious self-respect inspires, it 

: 



A CENTRAL WATER LINE 

connecting the Ohio River with Ches- 
apeake Bay is urged a '« vital question 
of the day." 

At present, " while the want of cheap 
and abundant food is oppressively felt in 
many eastern sections, corn is yearly con- 
sumed as fuel in some of the grain grow- 
ing States of the Mississippi Valley." 

The feasibility of this water line 
running through Virginia has been 
proved, and it is needed quite as much 
as a national as a State benefit. 

The Governor advises that the oys- 
terUaw be revised ; that speedy'provi- 
siori be made for payment of the 
inteijatoa' the State debt ; that a per- 
manent financial policy 'be matured 
andadopted and that measures be taken 
to encourage immigration. - -..ar 

The spirit of the inaugural is that 
of a hospitable welcome to all comers, 
loyalty to the national government, 
kindliness and justice to'all sections and 
classes, irrespective of color or opinion, 
and only needs to become the evident 
spirit of the people of Virginia, to 
insure benefits greater than extinguish 
ment of the State debts. 

There is a manly, soldierly direct- 
ness in it that is convincing of the sin- 
cerity of the resolve of its brave 
writer to do his part toward bringing 
about a new era of efficiency " in the 
Government and a " noble union of all 
the elements of Virginia's strength." 




DK. EDTFNEEI8 BEPOBT. 
This valuable document is replete 
with interest. publish a few of 
its statements. 

Number of public school scholars 
enrolled in Virginia in '72 106,331. 

Number of public school scholars I f ' ' 
enrolled in Virginia in '73 160,859. 

The Doctor accounts for the loss of 
5,518 pupils by unusually rough 
weather and roads, and by poverty and 
disease. Improved teaching and 
discipline tends to throw out the 
lazy and indifferent. '■■ 

Bad teaching, in many more cases, 
has occasioned a decline in numbers. 



? The favorable advance in public senti- 
ment has continued and is unequivocally 
shown. | 

The general financial condition' i 
more satisfactory than it has ever been 
"During the past year our State hai 
received from the Peabody Fund. $31 
450.00" I 

This outlay has multiplied itself 
many times in a\timulated local 
enterprise and liberality*. The general 
agent, Dr. Sears, has been always 
ready to aid by his personal services, 
and offers increased encouragement to 
normal instruction. 

County superintendents of education 
are poorly paid, hence frequent assigna- 
tions to the detriment of theschool 
interests. i ' . 

The splendid school systems of 
Richmond and Petersburg are expand- 
ing ami improving. In Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Alexandria and 
Staunton, there has been steady im- 
provement educationally. 

"There is a general testimony to the 
improvement in the qualifications of 
teachers; yet nine-tenths of our teachers 
are far below what they «ught to be and 
must become. Now and then over the 
State we meet a true, well furnished 
teacher, but, most frequently, the sad 
spectacle of misrule and superficial teach- 
ing meets the eye. It is highly impor- 
tant for the Board of Education to have 
authority to • use a portion of the school 
funds for the systematic training of our 
army of teachers." 

Teachers' institutes have; been held 
but there has been a lack of means of 
paying even traveling expenses of 
those qualified to give systematic in 
struction. 

The higher institutions o£ the State 
are referred to with a' just pride; their 
prosperity is greater'than ever before: 
It is proven by statistics that "when 
the white population alone is concerned 
Virginia has a larger proportion of 
her sons in superior institutions, prob- 
ably, than any State or country in the 
world," as follows : 

STATISTICS OF 1872. 

" Virginia has 1 to 722 of her white pop- 
ulation in college. 

" Virginia has 1 to 1233 of her whole 
population in college. 

"Massachusetts has 1 to 1588 of her 
white population In college. 

"Massachusetts has 1 to 1615 of her 
whole population in college. 

" Connecticut has 1 to 1529 of her white 
population in college. 

" Connecticut has 1 to 1630 of her whole 
population in college. 

" What stronger evidence could be pre- 
sented of the love of Virginia for the 
higher branches of learning, than the fact 
that it cannot be quenched or even sup- 



vs. 4ucu(,ucu ui even sup- 
pressed by the pinching poverty which 
now overspreads the State ?" 

Dr. Ruffner appeals eloquently for 
improved female education: 

" From no source, so far as I know, 
has the 3tate ever given anytbing/Ho 
advance the education of her daughters," 
although Virginia has endowed men's 
colleges munificently. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College has succeeded beyond all rea- 
sonable expectation, but is under seri- 
ous embarrassment for want of build- 
ing funds: 

The Hampton Institute is kindly 
mentioned and its report published in 
full. 

A mass of valuable statistics is ap- 
pended to the pamphlet, making it 
a most valuable document and show- 
ing that the "Old Dominion" is not 
likely to lose her pristine leadership 



THE JUBILEE IIHGEB8. 
This celebrated compi ny has met with 
a most favorable reception in England. 
In some places they htve received very 
substantial help, and iverywhere their 
concerts have been crowd ed. In Glasgow, 
Scotland, they were defined for weeks 
beyond their appointed time singing to 
throngs, who could not be satisfied. The 
Scotch find in these old slave songs a 
curious similarity to their own peculiar 
national airs. - i 

We have just received an English paper 
giving an account of these singers in Hull. 
Their popularity is such) that there was 
almost a mob at the concert hall, and 
policemen were employed to preserve 
order. 

They visited the house and room in 
which Wilberforce, the treat leader of 
emancipation in the British Empire, was 
born, and there sung " John Brown," and 
the English national anthfem. They have 
sent over to America tienty thousand 
dollars, as the net profit of the English 
concerto, and expect to raise about fifty 
thousand in the Old Country. Their 
object is the erection of J Jubilee Hall," 
at Nashville, Tennessee, and the establish- 
ment of Fisk University jon a solid, per- 
manent basis. This they will undoubtedly 
accomplish.*. 

There is nothing in the jstory of eman- 
cipation of slaves in all history so remark- 
able as the undertaking of the Jubilee ; 
Singers. Not only is the! spirit of self 
help surprising, but the pdwer they have 
over every class of people is wonderful. 

Mr. Gladstone, the Pretaier of Great 
Britain, said he never ha<jT been so im- 
pressed as by their wild Choruses. The 
" blue blood " of England] has received 
them with the greatest cordiality, and ac- 
knowledged the beauty anU strength of 
their songs as well as the claims of their 
cause. 

Professor White, of Fisk University, is 
the mainspring of this movement. . At 
first there was only discouragement : for 
weeks they made no headfay, and Mr. 
White was compelled to pledge his small 
personal property to secure khe means of 
carrying his brave company from one 
place to another. • 

. The tide finally turned, and to-day the 
•'Jubilee Singers" may claim to have 
made a most creditable page in the history 
of their race. ,, 

A large, permanent and finely appointed 
University standing on the beYutiful and 
commanding heights above Nashville, 
Tennessee, will forever testify to the faith 
and courage of George L. White, to the 
capacity of the negro race, and to the 
brave and arduous labors of the Jubilee 
rer*. 



DRAINING. 

BY UEOHOE DIXON 



if educated men are to come 
front. 



to the 



( Concluded /ram third page). •) 

The farmer with undrainedsland is like 
a mariner steering his vessel against wind' 
and tide ; however skilful or persevering 
he may be, he can make very little perma-' 
nent improvement in. them; his manures 
do very little good after the first year; 
whether they are those collected in the 
barn-yard, or lime, guano, superphos- 
phates, or other artificial fertilizers"; as 
soon as they reach the watery subsoil thev 
cease to act beneficially and are lost to the 
future crops. When the intelligent farmer 
has drained lands to cultivate, in which 
his home-made manures and artificial fertil- 
izers are retained from year to jJear, till 
exhausted by the growing plants, he is 
able to bring all the resources of modern 
science, as well as his old experiences,. to 
bear upon them, with much more certainty 
of success ; and encouraged by an adequate 
return for his labor and capital employed ' 
in the increased productiveness otthc soil, 
he will extend his improvements. jmd de- 
vote his additional income to the perma- 
nent amelioration of his plantation. 

Thirty years ago, there resided in Lon- 
don an energetic gentleman named Mechi, 
who manufactured scissors, razors and all 
kinds of fancy cutlery, and articles for the 
toilet ; he realized a large fortune and be- 
came an alderman of the city. Tired .of 
London ljjc. he determined to pass the 
remainder %>t his days In the country, and 
try his hand at farming. There happened 
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to be a poor, clayey farm of one hundred 
afad seventy acres for sale at Tiptrce, in 
Essex; this he purchased, and was deter- 
mined to improve it by skilful husbandry. 
Seeing many of his neighbors unable to 
use the subsoil plow, on account of the 
shallowness of their drains, he determined 
to put his, forty-eight inches below the 
surface. The alderman's experiment was 
laughed at by his - intelligent neighbors. 
His deep drains were constantly decried 
as impracticable and worthless. They 
said, "The water will never find its way 
into the drain pipes through such thick, 
impervious clay. It stands by reason 
that it wilt do no such thing. Does 
not the water stand on the surface of 
such land till it stinks, in the very foot- 
prints of the horses' hoofs, or is evapo- 
rated by the sun? It would as soon 
leak through a brick as through such strong 
-clay as that. It is all nonsense to bury a 
man's money in that style. He Will never 
see a shilling of it back again." In the 
face of these opinions and remarks, Alder- 
man Mechi went on with his, deep drains, 
laying his pipes down every furrow, field 
after field, deep below the surface, till the 
whole farm was drained. I wish to call 
your attention to the result of this experi- 
ment. The rain water did find its way 
into the pipes by gradually percolating, 
not only through the part where the drain 
was cut, but through the soil a considera- 
ble distance beyond ; for the clay, losing 
its moisture, shrank and cracked between 
drain' and drain, producing innumerable 
fissures, which filled up with soil and sand 
from the surface, forming veius and arte- 
ries which took off the water, freed from 
all sediment by filtration, to the depth of 
the drains. In some places they tapped 
springs whose waters had before risen to 
the surface, and discharged themselves 
over the land. The drains in the furrows 
were laid with a burnt clay pipe, twelve 
inches long, and two inches diameter: 
these discharged themselves into a larger 
pipe, and these again emptied themselves 
into the main artery, a large pipe which 
conveyed the water to the lowest part of 
the farm, where the buildings were situ- 
ated, furnishing an ample supply for the 
house, steam engine, cattle, and all the 
stable and barn-yard wants ; and this in a 
place where before no water could be got 
without pumping it from a well. The 
Tiptree experiment is a great success; 
The increase of produce is tenfold ; and 
those who derided and opposed it, have 
adopted the plow to their greiit advantage. 
Deep draining inaugurated a new era in 
farming ; • by it lands, once considered 
worthless, have become valuable; and the 
productiveness of the country greatly in- 
creased.- Alderman Mechi introduced 
several other improvements but I shall 
only mention one here, his deep tillage, 
which the farmers in England are gradu- 
ally adopting ; but this mode of culture 
can only be carried on to advantage in 
lands that have had the noxious fluids of 
the subsoil carried off by deep draining. 
I must refer those who put the question, 
" Does it pay ? " to the balance sheet which 
the alderman publishes every year for the 
benefit of the public, in which he shows 
that after paying the interest of money 
expended in the cost of the estate, and 
the improvements thereon ; the interest of 
the capital employed in stock and imple- 
ments, the cost of seed, labor, and all 
other expenses, he has a large margin of 
profit ; and this from land once considered 
more worthless than the worn-out uplands 
of Virginia. 



I cannot give you correct dates in the 
history of draining. Its benefit to arable 
lands was hardly known before the com : 
mencement of the present century. The 
first drains, as I stated above, were made 
by placing a stone oh each side of a nar- 
row ditch with a Sat stone on the top for 
a cover. When these were used for drain- 
ing wet bottoms, they were few and far 
between, , and generally crosswise of the 
furrow, and not more than | twenty inches 
deep. In crossing the furrow the cover was 
so near the surface that it was often dis- 
placed by the plow, and the surface water 
rushing in soon silted up the drain. The 
next attempt was the rubble drain. These 
were made by cutting a ditch about two 
feet deep, as narrow as possible, up each 
furrow, and filling it to the depth of eight 
or ten inches with small stones, generally 



gathered from the land, a/'d broken to the 
size of a walnut On the top of the !>ro- 
k«n stones long grass or tia"f was placed 
and the soil put back to the » evel of the 
furrow. These did eonsidera,ble good, 
but they were so near the surface that in 
heavy rains the water found its wa v into 
them in a direct stream, which, earring 
with it land and other earthy matter filled 
up the interstices among the stones, and 
they ceased to run. The next improve- 
ment was the horseshoe draining tile. It 
was made by turning a sheet of flat clay, 
about an inch thick, over a piece of wood, 
a cross section of which resembled the 
letter U. These answered better than 
rubble drains. The slow process of mak- 
ing them by hand made them too costly 
An ingenious blacksmith, named Lam- 
bert, who lived at Stockton, on the river 
Tees, invented a machine,' by which the 
horseshoe tile was made by putting clay 
into a box and pressing it through a die, 
by means of a screw and lever ; with this 
machine they afterward made the round 
or pipe tiles, which continue to be used. 
Lambert's machine was greatly improved 
by Whitehead, of Preston, in Lancashire, 
who obtained for it the first prize at the 
last exhibitions of London and I'aris. 
WUh Whitehead's machine, a man and 
two boys, In one day, can make four 
thousand pipes,' twelve inches long and 
two inches diameter. These, when burnt 
are sold for six dollars a thousand. The 
cost of one of Whitehead's machines, 
on board at Liverpool, with dies to make 
pipes from inch and half to twelve inches 
diameter, is about two hundred and fifty 
dollars. ' 



The two-inch pipe tile is the one' most 
approved ; when carefully laid from forty 
to fifty inches below the surface, with a 
gentle fall, it is found that nothing but 
clear water enters the joints. Experience 
has proved that a drain in each furrow is 
most effectual, but should the ridges be 
small, one in every alternate furrow, is 
considered sufficient. There is a class of 
men in England who follow draining as a 
business, and by long practice have be- 
come very expert. They will cut, lay and 
fill in a drain at twelve cents a rod. The 
farmer first goes up and down the furrow 
to be drained, with the plow, and turns 
out all he can; the drainer follows him 
and shovels all that is loose off the top ; 
then, with a long spit, he reaches the re- 
quired depth in three draws, leaving it 
just .sufficient width at the bottom to re- 
ceive the two-inch pipe. He next cleans 
out the bottom, with a sharp, semi-circular 
shell tool, _wi tli a handle put in at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, which he draws to- 
ward him, along the bottom of the drain, 
till it becomes perfectly smooth. It gen- 
erally happens that sufficient water gathers 
in the drain to test the fall, but should it 
be dry, water is brought for this purpose 
and poured in at the head of the drain. 
If it runs off satisfactorily, the workman 
begins at the lower end, and, by means of 
an iron tool shaped like an L, with a 
long wooden handle, he hooks on the pipes, 
one at a time, and places them along the 
bottom of the drain. They are covered 
"arefully at first, and then by means of a 
rag the material .which has been dug out 
is pulled in most expeditiously. ' 

Before concluding this paper, I would 
refer to another advantage, secured by 
draining, in which all are interested. Ic 
England the ague, (called here chills) was 
very prevalent in certain sections of the 
~ k -ntiry. The records of the meteorologist 
it to prove that the disease was engen- 
dered by infectious exhalations from the 
undrained lands of these districts. As 
soon as they were drained, the fogs and 
mists disappeared, and with them fever, 
ague and other epidemic diseases. Such 
being the case, apart 'from the considera- 
tion of any pecuniary profit arising from 
the draining of lands, it becomes the duty 
of governments, and all good citizens, to 
promote it in .every way in their power. 
Let us sum up the practical benefits to be 
derived from draining. 

1st. It is a necessary preparation for all 
other improvements which may be applied 
to the soil ; so that it is useless to attempt 
others till the water is got out of the land. 

2d. It is a deepening of the soil. The 
noxious ingredients having been carried 
off by the drains, the subsoil retains the 



fertilizers for the benefit of the descend- 
ing roots of the plants. 

3d. It allows the fertilizing matter held 
in solution in the water from the clonds, 
to go dow^i to the roots of the plants, 
instead of running off the surface and 
carrying the soil with it. 

4th. It allows air to be conveyed 
roots of the plants, through the op 
made by the percolation of the 
through the soil to the drain. 

ath. It not only produces a cl 
the soil but also a change in the 
making the crops mature t-ai 
venting rust and mildew, which < 
sioned by excessive moisture. 

6th. And last, but not least, by 
the water from the surface, by 
ground drains, we render the air 
salubrious, and thus benefit our neighbors 
as welt as ourselves. Another pr#6f of 
our dependence on each other, whether it 
be'in the culture of the dead earth. Or of 




the living intellect. 



IMPROVEMENT. 

We have several times alluded to the 
improvement in our little town, and we 
note with pleasure the fact that this im- 
provement is in no wise diminishing, but 
rather on the increase. For months past 
our mechanics have all been constantly 
and actively engaged in the erection of 
new houses and the repairing of such as 
were too small or inconvenient for the use 
of their owners. Within the last twelve 
mbfiths some half dozen large stores all 
with comfortable dwellings attached, have 
been erected on Main street. Besides this, 
dwelling houses are going up all over the 
place, and a general air of activity and 
thrift pervades the entire town. We are 
extending our borders too, and pushing 
our limits far into the country. Places 
which in 1861 were considered the sub- 
urbs, are now the centers of trades. On 
both sides the river this work of extension 
and improvement is going on. Indeed, 
from Fort Monroe to the weste/h extrem- 
ity of Hampton is little less than a con- 
tinuous town ; and this it will surely be 
when a few more years of prosperity have 
elapsed. All the signs point to that end 
and lead to that conclusion, and any per- 
son engaging in business here should con- 
duct his operations with reference to that 
end. True, we will never be a great city, 
situated as we arc at the extremity of a 
narrow peninsula with navigable water 
along each side its whole extent ; with no 
back country full of ores or metals to 
pour its supplies into our lap ; with limited 
depth of water at our front, we cannot 
hope even in the most distant future to 
arrive at the dignity and proportions of a 
large or populous or wealthy city ; but we 
can and will have one of the most flour- 
ishing and attractive towns on the whole 
Atlantic coast. 

There are many things we lack : things 
essential to our rapid growth and best 
prosperity. We lack good streets, we lack 
good schools, we lack a savings bank and 
corporate institutions generally. Talk as 
you will about the monopoly and greed 
of corporate bodies, but there is no get- 
ting along without them ; there is no such 
thing as real, substantial, public improve- 
ment without their assistance. 

Great improvements need great expen- 
ditures of time, brain and capital ; and 
these can only be obtained by the united 
efforts, the concerted energies and com- 
bined capital of many individuals. Who 
builds your railroads, opens your canals, 
endows your colleges, founds your asy- 
lums? Corporate bodies! These then 
we need and must have to catch the hints 
and apply the suggestions and concentrate 
the energies ^nd means of the intelligent 
and wealthy around us. Single individu- 
als can doi much to improve the appear- 
ance and condition of our town, but even 
when they have done the most, there are 
measures of general good wholly beyond 
their own control and outside their re- 
sources, which by the united efforts and 
means of many would greatly enhance 
the attractiveness of our town and the 
convenience of oar people. Now, then : 
who will take the initiative in establishing 
bank? Who will inaugurate a free 
library? Who will accept the honor of 
founding a night school ? 



[Though It is a rale of ours toavoid personal- 
ities, the following, from a- regular contributor 
is too rich to lose. We certainly have a second 
Tom Hood in our midst. — Ed.1 

Come ye who love a country's names and listen 
to my ditty, 

While I rehearse tbe titles of goodoM Elizabeth 



City: 

Here's Ivy trailing o'er the fields and running 

through the alleys. 
And Nettles spreading out their arms through 

all Back River's valleys. 
A Camh and tranquil Lake, adorned with most 

inviting nooks, . 
Where lovers of romantic torn may poetize on 
Bbookb. 

No flocks and herds graze on our plains as in 

the days of yore. 
And yet our Shepherds oft are seen beyond 

the village Mooke. 
And here the botanist may find new species any 
day, 

We have a kind of Tuissel unknown to Wood 
or Oray. 

Like all our race we're sabject to Dame For- 
tune's random freaks, 

Some dwell along misfortune's vales, and some 
among the'PEEKs. 

Bomn, bora. to luck, rejoice for life in pleasure's 
Lively Wrath, 

While #>nie. alas, in poverty go Mourning all 
their days. 

In doctors we are well prepared with any place 
to cope. 

For we've got the choicest Sbmplb, and are 

confideut in Hope, 
But should a case prove obstinate and still refuse 

to yield. 

To make a cure, we've naught to do but to pre- 
sent our Shield. 
Our ship of statu will ne'er go down, if that the 

winds will lull, 
Though crippled as a llui.in.vk-r. she's sound 

throughout' her Hull, j 
Our people ull must honest be, though poverty 

should pinch 'em, 
For if they .steal Von Schillings worth we're 

ready then to Lvsch 'em. 
Our Darling miller as he grinds, by turns 
wakes up and dozes, - ■ J - , 
And close beside him there's the Couch, where 
honesty reposes, 
liange we're not behind ta* times; our 
stock's always at par, oh. 
We may not have the backbone, but we've got 

the spinal Marrow. 
With furniture we're all supplied; of ShbeTZ 

we have a store, 
Would give to every House a pair, and then 

have something more. 
Ye'housewives busy o'er your churns and fret- 
ting o'er the yield, 
How would your hearts rejoice to see a perfect 

/ Buttbiikield. 
Tis said this is a land of peace, exempt from 

foeman's ravage. 
But cannot be a Christian laud while it contains 
a Savage. 

Catholicism here may boast in blisafuhiess of 
'■ hope,- j ; • I 

There are priests and fathers everywhere, but 
we have got the Pope; f 

Oh! saddest of all human sights, to see the 
great brought down! 

Here's Pope without Pontificate, and Kino 
without a crown. 

A showman here would • ' make his Jack " with- 
out resort to shams, 

We've lots nf ^educated Hooos and Stores of 

CUNNINOUAMS; 

Should these prove insufficient your taste to 
satisfy 

A Campbell stands in readiness to auiuse the 



No frowning castle blocks the way of traveler 



, do Knight and. 



Yet almost daily, hand to Land, do Knkhit i 

*P I'.u.m kk meet. 
Confectionery i.- our boast! we challenge any 

town, , ' 
Our Cakes are never failures, but are always 

Dunn up Bhown, 
Our Mellens are delkjoua, of the old Jack 

Wyatt breed; ' » [ 

Potatoes of the Tolman sort, the very beat 

indeed, ' ^ t j , .■ j 

Let other towns present their claims, and prove 

them if they can. 
We rest in perfect confidence, we have the Cum- 

hikg man. 

People of every shade and hue upon our streets 
are met, 

For some are White and mime are Buowx and 

some are black as Jett; ^ 
And Borne of these are native born and some 
come here by chance, 

. we have a FliKNCH mall here who 
was in France. 

ad is bu, 
pursuiu'. 
ives the plane, 
one you'll see ; 
Our bravery ia we' 

borne the si 
And, as we are a 
game tov 
With prospec* 

may d> 
Our Barnk v , 

bur 
Our towr 





SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LUOYOEAT! OB.SOLTTIJDE. 



Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray ; 

And when I crowed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 

The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor,— 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door. 

You yet may spy the fawn at play. 

The hare upon the green; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray i . 

Will nevermore be seen. 

"To-nigSt will be a stormy night, — 

You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 

Your niother through the snow." 

"That, fitter, will I glBdly do; 

Tis scarcely afternoon, — > 
The minster clock has just struck two, 

And yonder is the moon I " 

At this the father raised his hook 

And snapped a faggot band. 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe — 

With. many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wandered up and down ; . 
And many a hill did Lucy climb. 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sight nor sound 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on the hill tlicy stood 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 

They wept, and turning homeward cried, 
" In heaven wo all shall meet ; "' • ] 

When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feat. 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They traced the footmarks small : . 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by tfic low stone wall; 

And then an open Held they crossed— 
The marks were still the same ; - 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridge they canie. 

They followed irom the snowy bank 
Those footmarks one by one, ' 

Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none ! 

Yet some maintain that to this day 1 

She is a living child ; 
That you may sec sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along. 

And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song, 

That whistles in the wind. .! 



' W0BD8W0BTH. 

In the extreme northwest of England, 
among the Cumberland hills, William Words- 
worth was born, on the 7th of April, 1770, 
and among the same bills, a faithful student 
of their beauty, he learned to write the de- 
scriptions of natural scenes, and the tender, 
thoughtful poems which gave him long"~ago 
the first rank among modern English! poets. 
A man, highly educated, neither rich nor poor, 
with a strong and healthy nature which made 
for him warm 'and faithful friends, he was 
content to spend his life amidst the quiet love- 
liness of the country of his birth ; and. with 
his sister, to whom he was deeply attached, 
and his wife and children, he lived, in unusual 
happiness and almost unbroken health, until 
his deatkjrin 1850. "With the exception of 
tours in Scotland and on the Continent, and 
occasional visits to London, his whole life 
was passed among the lakes. In enjoyment 
of worldly competence, be walked, boated, 
wrote, attended church and received visitors. 
In his later years the day began and closed 
with prayers; and after break fast the family 
read the lessons and psalms. His study was 
in the open air, in which, he says, nine-tenths 
of his poems were shaped ; and by uo one else 
has the world of sight Bnd sound, from tho 
planetary motions in the heavens down to the 
restless shadow of the smallest flower, been so 
sedulously studied during a long life." , 

Surely this is a pleasant picture of a poet's 
home, and inclines us to feel the reality of the 
sentiment to which the poems of Wordsworth 
give such eloquent expression, while retaining 
alwsys the simplicity which was his character- 
istic. The most cUboral 
is "The Excursion," a 




verse ; while "The White Doe of Kylstone," 
a story in verse, was the one upon which ho 
himself set the highest value. Betides these, 
he wrote many sonnets, poems and iwllada, all 
of which are of interest, while somt of them 
ought to be known by every reader of lira 
English tongue. 

Two other famous poets, Southcy and Cole- 
ridge, lived near Wordsworth in Cumberland, 
and these three with their associates founded 
what is known as the "Lake school" of En- 
glish poetry. ' - 

The poem of Wordsworth which wo give 
herewith, is one, of the simplest of his produc- 
tions, but it gives a fair idea of his style, 
when, in disgust at the highly ornamented 
poetry common in his day, he returned to the 
opposite extreme and wrote about simple 
things , in simple words, for which reason we 
have chosen to present it to our readers. 



LUMBERING IS WIHTEE. 



Early in the autumn, before the heavy win- 
ter snows begin to fall, in those thickly 
wooded regions whence comes most of our 
lumber supply, gangs of strong armed, hardy 
lumbermen start out from the settlements 
and strike into the heart of the forests where 
they are to find their winter's work. All along 
the northern borders of the United States lie 
these great forests, unbroken save by broad 
lakes, or the wild rivers which form the roads 
whereon the immense rafts of timber float 
down to tlje cities and the sea. The lumber- 
men "go in," as it is called, provided with all 
necessary stores for the winter, ami are fre- 
quently never beard from again, or themselves 
receive no communication from the outer 
world, until they come down on their rafts 
when the warm suns of spring have thawed 
the river ice and opened a path for them out 
of the trackless forest.. They pass the months 
of their exile in log huts, working through 
the short winter days with might and main, 
hewing nnd splitting and drawing the great 
trees which are by and by to be built into 
houses and ships and made in a thousand 
ways to serve the uses of men. The men en- 
deavor, if possible, to station their encampment 
upon some gently sloping hill side down 
which the logs can be rolled, or easily drawn 
by oxen, to the stream at its foot, oil whoso 
bank they arc heaped through the winter, each 
log bearing some, murk which shows to whom 
it belongs. Then when the spring rains have 
swollen the streams and carried away the ice, 
the logs arc set afloat and commence their 
perilous journey down the current, carrying 
with thcin some of the lumbermen whose 
business it is to conduct the rafts through the 
difficulties which beset their course. Almost 
every mountain stream brings down its share 
of the winter's harvest in the shape of those 
huge, rough logs which unite in the larger 
rivers, and in vast rafts pass down to their 
destination. It is during this season that the 
greatest dangers in the lumbermen's work 
occur, for often the logs get jammed in the 
narrow spots in the river, and then no pen can 
describe the wildness and confusion of the 
scene./ The blocks of broken ice and the 
Hicavy logs, driven by the strength of the cur- 
rent, pile themselves up between the river 
banks till the water, obstructed in its flow, be- 
eomes a boiling, flood, and as far as the eye 
can reach dashes with unavailing fury against 
the solid mass of ice and timber. And out 
upon this treacherous, rough bridge must the 
lumbermen go, cutting the ice, hewing at the 
logs, treading with steady foot, and striking 
with Burc hand until obstacle after obstacle is 
cleared away and the great raft starts once 
more upon its downward course. At the risk 
of their lives these men do this, for after their 
object is accomplished, and the raft set free, 
their return to land depends upon their own 
strength and courage, as they are beyond the 
help of their companions, and it is no easy 
thing to lea]) from one rolling log to another, 
to avoid the crashing ice and madly rushing 
water, and to leap ut the right moment and 
the right "place upon the brokpn shore. No 
season passes without some loss of life and 
limb; and the cold, the loneliness, the hard 
work and the danger, make lumbering a by 
no means attractive occupation. Still like 
most things it has its bright side, and doubt- 
less when after a hard's work the men gather 
at night around a huge, crackling fire with a 
hot supper besido them, they laugh and make 
merry with little thought of nardship or 
danger, and lie down under their coarse blan- 
kets to that sound, sweet sleep known only to 
those who ere not afraid of "a hard day's 
work." 



VENICE. 

About four miles from the coast at the 
northwest end of the Adriatic Sea, is a long, 
narrow belt of land, broken by numerous 
openings through which the waters of the 
Adriatic flow into the lagoon between the 
mainland and the belt. This lagoon is from 
twenty-five to thirty miles long, and about five 
miles broad, and upon a group of seventy-two 
little islands, lying close tugcUier upon its 
■'t'll. WW w«tvT, tgp pitj of Vsnjce has been 



built The city proper is about six miles in 
circuit, and from whatever point it is ap- 
proached, seems to be actually flouting upon 
the surface of the sen, for in all directions it 
is penetrated by canals, one hundred and fortv- 
six in number, the largest of which, the Grand 
Canal, divides the city into two unequal parts, 
and is spanned by a single bridge, the famous 
Rialto, an arch of marble built In 1590, and 
now covered with little shops, so precious is a 
solid foundation in this city of the sea. The 
smaller canals are covered by three hundred 
and sixty different bridges" and upon them 
the houses front .as upon an ordinary city 
street; the privateNhouscs being chiefly o'f 
hrick, three or four \torics in height, with 
balconies and doors from which the inhabi- 
tants step directly into their gondolas, as the 
long, narrow, black boats are called, which 
take the place of carriages or omnibuses in 
other cities. The larger bouses or palaces are 
very beautiful, and ure generally square, with 
a court in the middle, while "many of them 
have both land and water entrances, for 
though the communication betweefcthc various 
parts of the city is by water, yst there are 
numerous alleys, three or four Ject wide, 
smoothly paved with slabs of marble Ol stoue. 

The history of Venice is deeply, interesting, 
for the city was at one time one of the great 
maritime powers of the world, and distin- 
guished for the luxury and refinement of it* 
people. Although its greatness has passed 
away, many evidences of it still remain, and 
the churches and palaces of Venice are umong 
the most beautiful anil highly decorated in 
Europe, the cathedral of St. .Murk. In particu- 
lar, being incredibly rich in marbles, mosaic 
work, and bronzes. Of old, the chief officer 
of the Venetian government was enltcd the 
"Doge," and the Doge's palace, originally 
built in 830, but demolished several tiroes 
since, is a fine building, fronting upon themnly 
open square m the city, containing, beneath 
nnd ulwve its magnificent rooms anil galleries, 
the cells where prisoners of state were confined. 
The manufactures iif Venice were, in their day. 
justly celebrated, and some of them. as. for 
example, the manufacture of glass, are still 
carried on ; but, at best, the city is now only 
the ghost of its ancient, beautiful self, and n 
interesting principally by virtue of its past. 



which reduces the friction, of the machinery 
of life. What we remember from brief 
glimpses into books often serves as a stimu- 
lus to action, and becomes one of the most 
precious deposits in the treasury of our recol- 
lection. All knowledge is made up of small 
parts, which would seem insignificant in them- 
selves, but which,' taken together, are valua- 
ble weapons for the mind and substantial 
armor for the soul. 

"Kend anything continuously." says Dr. 
Johnson, "and you will be learned." The 
odd minutes, which we arc inclined to waste, 
if carefully availed of for instruction, will, in 
the long run, make golden hours and golden 
days tliat we shall be ever thankful for.— 
Seribner't Magtnin*. ' > 



CONTENT. 

There are two kinds of people in, tliis world 
who arc contented,' and although they resem- 
ble each other in being satisfied with what 
they have, yet in truth' they are as far ilpart 
as the poles, for with one class the content 
arises from the fact that they desire nothing 
liettcr than they liave ; while with the second 
it comes from a cheerful acceptance of what'a 
and 



people ... 

comfortable indolence and without striving to 
improve their condition declare themselves to 
be "contented." were surely never held up' to 
us {or imitation: f»r the word has a far higher 
meaning n.nd the state is hyi no means so easy 
of attainment. True contentment comes only 
to those who, having done their utmost, are 
able to renounce their own desires, and confess 
humbly that what has been given and what 
has lieen denied, are alike for the best, and 
with eyes clear enough to see beyond (t)iis 
world, find some sunbeams-in the darkest lot. 
The continual feast of a contented mind is 
supplied from a higher source than they know 
of who have not honestly labored to do some- 
thing for the advancement ^f themselves and 
their fellow-creatures. 



THE HABIT OF BEADING. 

"I have no time to read.'' is the common 
complaint, and especially of women, whose 
occupations are such as to prevent continuous 
book perusal. They seem to think, because 
they cannot devote as much attention to books 
as they are compelled to devote to their avoca- 
tions, that they cannot read anytliing. But 
this is a great mistake. 

It isn't the books we- finish at u sitting 
which always do us the most good. Those 
we devour in the odd moments, half a dozen 
pages at a time, often give us more satisfac- 
tion, and are more thoroughly digested than 
those we make a particular effort to read. The 
men who have made their mark in the world 
have generally been the men who have, in 
boyhood, formed the habit of reading at 
every available moment, whether for five 
minutes or five hours. 

It is the habit of reading rather than the 
time at our command that helps us on to i the 
road to learning. Many of the most culti-' 
vatod persons, whose names have been famous 
as students, have given, only two or three 
hours a day to their books, if we make use 
of spare minutes in the midst of our work, 
and read adittle, if but a page or a paragraph, 
we shall find our brains quickened and our 
toil lightened by just so much increased satis- 
faction as the book gives us. 

Nothing helps, along the monotonous -daily 
round so much as fresh and striking thoughts 
to be considered while our hands are busy. 
A new idea from a new volume is like oil 





GOOD MANNEBS A DUTY. 

•Bt HKSKY WAKbUKKCItKU. 

Men often speak of gooil manners as an ac- 
complishment. I speak of them as n duty. 
What, then, arc good manners'? Such man- 
ners as the usages of society have recognized 
us being agreeable to men : such manners as 
take away rudeness, nnd remit to the brute 
creation nil coarseness. There arc a great 
mnpy who feel that good manners are effemi- 
nate. They have n feeling that rode blunt- 
ness is a great ileal more manly than good - 

, manners. It is a great deal more lieastly. 

I Hut when men are crowded in i conununltics, 

i the art of living together is no sfjisll art. 

I How to diminish friction; how to 'promote 
ease of intercourse : how to make every part 
of a man's life contribute to the welfare and 
satisfaction of those around him:; how to keep 
down offensive pride; how to banish the 
raspings of selfishness from the intercourse of 
men; how to move among men inspired by 
various anil coniiietive motives^ and vet not 
have collisions— this is the funbtion of good' 
manners. 

That a man is a mechanic, is no reason why 
he should not be a perfect gentleman. I 
affirm for every American citizen the right to 
he simply a man. but « good-mannered man. 
I have seen men at the anvil who were, as per- 
fect -gentlemen as men of Look- or men of 
society. I know no reason why a man who 
digs in the soil, a man who works in metals 
and woods, a man w ho builds, should not be 
a perfect gentleman. There is nothing in 
mechanical occupations which is! incompatible . 
with the highest courtesy. 

Every man is bound to observe the laws of 
politenc*. It is the expression iof good will 
and kindness. ■ It promotes beauty in the mail, 
who possesses it, and ■ happiness in those 
who are alwut him. It is a religious duty, 
and should be a part of religious training. 

The feeling of reverence does not prevail to 
any great extent among us. I discern a great 
lack in this respect. Children] now a days, 
are brought up to be pert, to be 'saucy, to be 
almost without restraint. Theyj are- brought 
up to have very little regard either for their 
parents or for their superiors. Aliid. although 
there arc u great many Chrlstinji households 
where children nre rightly bred in this regard, 
it seems to me there has been a decay of that 
instruction which used to prevail, the tenden- 
cy of which was to make children 'modest and 
respectful. We bring up our children to be 
old, and smart, and impertinent. 
. This courtesy which carries wi,th it respect; 
this testimony of veneration to the aged; this 
yielding one's self in a thousand little society 
rites for the sake of making others happy — oh, 
what brightness it gives to life! What 
beauty, what adornment it gives to Christian 
character? * H: 

There are many other points that I 'might 
speak of. The 'effect of punctuality and 
order; the relations which men sustain to 
each other's convenience and [necessities — ■ ' 
these and a hundred other branches of this 
subject, I might discourse upj>n;|hut it is not 
necessary that I should go into trjeui. I have 
given such examplesjis I have, merely as spec- 
imens for the purpose of calling your atten- 
tion to the minuteness and carefulness with 
which the Scriptures inculcate these things. 
It enjoins not merely the right spirit, but the 
right spirit manifested in the most beautiful, 

Esousn Families j for Virginia.— -Colonel 
Wm. F. Gray, of Amelia County, Virginia, 
who has been for some years, past connected 
with European emigration to .the - Western 
states, has been on a canvass of the counties 
adjoining .Richmond, looking for homesteads 
for a large number of English settlers coming 
to Virginia, commencing in the spring. He 
returns to England this mouth to attend 
their being forwarded thence. Many well- 
to<lo families, both from England and Scot- 
land, are embraced in the large number who 
have contracted with him for a residence in 
Virginia. We believe he contemplates settling 
them in colonies, so that a feeling of home- 
sickness will be dissipated by daily association 
with familiar faces and voices. 



Benin) the month of December there were 
coined at the Philadelphia mint, 8,137,900 
pieces, to the «»lue of ; *1,78M*5. 
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THE FB08T. 

HHI It BY MIB8 OOOLD. 3tC"^ " J 

The^Froet looked forth one still, clear night. 
And he said, " Now I shall bo out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence IH take my way. 
I will not go like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But I'll be as busy as they." 
Then he went to the mountain, and powdered 
Itscreat, 

He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he 
dressed 

With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near 
Where a rock could rear its head 



an hour, may give up the race with the close 
trimmed little craft that has slipped ahead. 

In 1866 the Una, one of the fastest of the 
ice boat fleet which has its quarters at Pough- 
keepsie, ran from Newburgh to Hamburgh, 
six and a half miles, in seven minutes. A 
glance at our picture will show exactly the 
construction of the ice boats, ,and account for 
their marvellous speed. The immense dispro- 
portion between the broad spread of sail and 
tho nlmost inappreciable friction to be over- 
come of the three sharp runners over the 
glassy surface of the ice, admits of a velocity 
that is almost incredible. The boats would 
actually run ahead of the wind if they were 
sailed directly lwforc it: one stronger blast 
tlian usual would send them on with such 
force that they would have to wait for the 
next to overtake them. Therefore they are 
nlways sailed at an angle with the wind, and 



flowers. To be sure Bbc had a little strip 
under the south windows, where u sweet-briar 
grew, and pinks and sweet-williams, and 
marigolds bloasomed in their season. But 
they were so old-fashioned ; and she pined for 
the rare and elegant plants that she bad seen 
in conservatories and public gardens. But 
Robert Thompson would as soon have thought 
of buying the moon, as such useless things as 
flowers. And though his wife earned them a 
dozen times over, it never entered his heart 
that she did. Indeed, he considered it a very 
liberal thing when he gave her twenty-five 
dollars fall and spring to buy her clothing, 
and wondered vaguely where it all went to, 
und if she had not tome hoarded away some- 
where. ^\ ' 

Certainly Mrs. Robert Thotnpson must have 
been very hard to please. Bht^lie particular 
matter of grievance on this particular day was 



to-day, if we can. Grass is Btout this year, 
there's a third more than there was last. 
And Hubbard wants six pounds of butter to- 
night^-don't forget to have it ready?' and 
with these words he went out, leaving his 
wife to her long, weary day's work, darkened 
and made distasteful by her disappointment. 
She was both grieved and angry. It] was a 
little thing, perhaps, but it is the littlelthings 
that delight or annoy. 

What did it matter to her if the griss was 
heavy, and butter up to forty cents a pound? 
It only brought her more and harder] work, 
and no recompense save her luire board and 
le could earn more than that in 



clothing 
any oth< 



business to marry Robert 
id. moodily to herself, her 
slender wrists aching from beating over the 
butter for Hubbard; •' everybody always said 



lipslUI. 




He went to the windows of th 
And over each i>ano like a fall 
Wherever he breathed, where 
By the light of the moon 
Most beautiful thiugs. Then 
trees, 

There were bevies of birds an 
There were cities, thrones, tei 
and these 
All pictured in silver she 
But he-did one thing that 
„ He peeped in the cuplsiard 
That all had forgotten for hi 



; the sails kept trimmed as 
' They are evidently bui 
any extra weight being a 
. anil more than two persoi 
In a still breeze one man sonic 
stand on the windward runner, 

. . . * f Tr„ 



g. The " KastervilleSew- ; he was close and shrewd, and prophesied that 
ies' Benevolent Society" he would be rich some day— what do 1 
farm house the next Fri- j care for riches, if they don't do; me any 
had set hei heart good, don't make my life any fairer or softer! 



ol.b.m cirrieil 1 dav and Mr* Thompson had se t til l man goon, cion i uiaive in} uiv »■■.» .«.."|».. .. 

" to 1 on-il new set of white ware for the occasion. I am not fitted to be a farmers w. fe-and 



hardly fair- 
finding then 
to prepare,— 
Now, just°to set them a thinking. 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he; 

costlv pitcher I'll hurst iu three, 
the glass of water they've left for mi- 
Shall ' ichick! ' to tell them I'm drinking.' 




, stund on the cow-catcher 
j At several of the river t 
j boat clubs, and many an exhilarating race 
comes off between their favorite crafts. 



MRS. THOMPSO 



WASH, 



IOE BOATS ON THE HUDSON. "v ma. ». n. edson. 

For the above spirited illustration we, Mrs. Thompson stood by the kitchen table j out ot 
arc indebted to the generosity of Messrs. ] paring potatoes for dinner. Something was 
J R. Osgood & Co., as for many others which , evidently wrong with the little lady, for there 
" was an unmistakable air of "spite" in the 
way she tossed the potatoes into the pan Of 
cool spring water, waiting there to receive 



we have still in store for our renders. It giv 
a lively picture of an amusement which is 
nnknown to Sunny South, but enjoyed in 
full perfection on the brond Hudson river, 
among the Highlands, where the ice, unaf- 
fected by the tides, which break it up below, 
affords all winter a firm, smooth course, many 
miles in length, for the ringing steels of 
skaters, or the swifter flight of the ice boats. 
There is nothing nearer like flying, indeed, 
than the exhilarating speed with which these 
winter pleasure boats glide over the glittering 
mirror of the ice-bound river, their sails 
unsullied by the storms which summer crafts 
have to encounter, and spread like snowy 
wings to the brilliant sunshine and the " wind 
that follows fast." 

The passengers looking out at the gay scene 
from the. railroad train, that is dashing down 
to New-York along the base of the mountains 
on the further shore, at the rate of forty miles 



them 

To begin at the beginning: .lane Lawrence 
had been an unusually romantic girl. She had 
always fancied she would marry some famous 
artist or scholar who would take her to Rome 
or Venice, where she would live in a perpetual 
dream of beauty. She so loved beautiful 
things! Perhaps all women do, and perhaps 
that is the reason so many barter love for gold. 

But contrary to all her preconceived notions, 
she married Robert Thompson, a plain, practi- 
cal farmer; and went to live at the old honie- 
Btead, which had been, the abode of the 
Thompsons for generations. 

If siic could have hail things a little differ- 
ent, she wouldn't have minded the work so 
much. If al>e could have had soft carpets and 
tasteful furniture, and books, and .pictures, and 



nough to set | meet here, and set the table with that old r 
fashioned china, and that stained and cracked 
mulberry— no, not for twenty Robert Thomp- 
sons, the rooms are shabby and dut of date 
enough mercy knows ; " and her thoughts re- 
verted to the" pretty, tasteful homes of her 
friends where she mid met on circle, day. 
Fifteen minutes before noon, anil full that 
Rut we really need the dishes, Robert. ; titne before dinner would he readji— for they 
There to not been a dish bought since I [were usually a little behind, and %. Thump- 
o here, twelve years ago, and — " 
They'll do just as well for twelve years to 
e. You wouldn't have thought of it, if it 
had not been for the sewing circle. If they 



sides, there is 
the table." 

" What's become of the. china mot 
when she had company! " 

"It won't look well on the table, 
with this mulberry, all cracked up as 
"I guess the victuals will taste jui 



ut of I 



can't com- _ 

got, they are welcome to stay away; and he 
took down his hat to go back to his mowing. 

There were tears in Mrs. Thompson's eyes, 
but she crowded them bravely back, and tried 
hard to steady the tremor in her voice, as she 
siiid, pleadingly: | 
l " Please to give me the money to.get them, 
Robert. Grover has got some real pretty 
ones— and cheap, too; I can get all I shall 
need for four dollars." 

"Well, I guess Grover'll keep 'em for all 
me. I've got no four dollam to spare," turn- 
ing to go out. "By the •way," looking back 
the door, ' ' Jones, and Lee, and Hubbard 



We 



Jill uk: uuui| uuiM-o, 

,11 be here to dinner, and perhaps to supper, 
o want to get all the ertfBb meadow down 



• i wfltp - rl l 



always wanted his dinner boiling hot- 
Mrs. Thompson saw four tired, heated, hun- 
gry looking men coming up through the or- 
chard. The table was not set, and Hp hurried 
quickly about it. Just then Frank and Char- 
lie, her two Ixiys. came rushing in from school, 
each .shouting." "Mother, mother," and each 
wanting something right off. She felt tired, 
and hurried, and out of temper, which was 
not helped by her husband's impat cnt- 

"Whv isn't dinner ready? I tild you we 
were in "a hurry to-dav. If I hadn't anything 
to do all the forenoon but get dinner, I'd try 
and do it before night." 

A bitter retort sprang to her hjjs, but just 
then Charlie cried out, 



"Oh, mother, mother, just look at my copy. 
I ain't going to write a, b, ab's anjf more; I'm 
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Mrs. Thompson (, 
as she read: "A soft 
wrath, but grievous wo 
was not that it was nc 
•core of times — but son 
ateness, that fell like a 
heated pulse. 

*' I will hftvi 



up, laying the plates 
wer turneth away 
stir up anger." It 
' i had read it a 
in its appropri- 
upon tier 



'I will have it ready in a moment, Robert," 
•he said quietly. 

Be looked up: evidently be had not ex- 
pected just that, reply,- for if the truth must 
be told, he had thought more than once that 
forenoon of his wife's request; not that he 
thought of granting it, but that he expected 
that she would, as he termed it, "sulk over 
it." 

"I say, boys," he said as they went into the 
cool, north room to their dinner, "it don't 
feel much here an it did down in the meadow. 
A woman has an easy time of it; they don't 
know what hot weather it. " 

Mrs. Thompson, waiting on the table, with 
a scarlet face, did not reply; but Hubbard 
gave Jones a queer look out of the, corner of 
his eye, as he half glanced at her. 

"Why didn't you set the butter in the' 
stove? you might as well. I don't believe 
* the butter like this 
led. 



there's any need of ha' 
if it is warm weather, " he 



" I took it out of the cellar since you came 
in; but I will go down, and get some more, if 
.m, think ra K».t»r » was the pleasant reply. 

■ nfeU, I declare 1 wl 



you think I'd 

"No, never mind, 
didn't you boil this meatt It's aa hard, as a 
rock. Not much like that I had at your house, 
Hubbard. Your wife knows how to cook a 
dinner that is fit for a king." ' 

"I tried to have it n 
Thompson said, struggl' 
down a rising sob, aa wel 

The men did not speak, and Mr. Thompson 
finished his dinner with a thoughtful face. 
By and by he grew to watching his wife's face : 
there was something in it he could not under- 
stand. He looked down at the mulberry and 
white — it did look old and dingy beside the 
snowy table-cloth— he wondered he bad never 
noticed it before. He went out into the 
kitchen— how hot and stifling it was! a vague 
idea that it wasn't such a comfortable place 
after all, flitted through his mind. He went 
out toward the barn, the sun .was hot, bnt 
there was a fresh breeze blowing from the 
south, and the men were lounging in the 
shadow of the barn. 

"1 never pitied a woman «o in my life, 
Hubbard was saying; "she works like a slave 
and does not even get a 'thank ye' for it." 

" She'd never ought to married Bob Thomp- 
son," replied Jones, "a delicate, sensitive lit- 
tle thing like her. However, he won't make 



Robert," Mrs. 
hard to choke 
as well as an angry word. 



sprays of eon vol villus and fuchias, standing off 
every few moments to admire it. I doubt if 
Mrs. Squire Bom ham was ever so entirely 
happy in her life. 

She had got it all arranged, and stood in the 
pantry door, with a bright, happy smile in her 
eyes and on her lips, when a voice — it was a 
trifle husky — said close beside her: 

"What is it Jennie!" (he used to call .her 
that in old • days, before hardness or indif- 
ference came between them). 

"O, Robert!" taking a step toward him, 
He opened his arms and drew her close to his 
heart, kissing her as fondly and tenderly as he 
ever had in the days of their courtship. 

"I have been a brute, little wife," he whis- 
pered huskily; "can you ever forgive me?" 
"Forgive you? O; Robert! I never was so 
: been to blame too ; 



happy in my life!. 
I haven't — " 

"Yes you have!" he 



ntcmrpted, "you've 



many years, 
wn so fast, 
house that hasn't 
old Grandfather 



money out of her blood ani 
I never saw a woman 
She looks as faded as the i 

seen a drop of paint sini _ 

Thompson had it fixed up for his second wife. 

"And Jennie used to like things nice so 
well ! She'd better have married Squire Burn- 
ham — I wonder if She isn't sorry?" 

Was she? The thought came crushing like 
a bolt of fire through the heart and brain of 
Robert Thompson. She might have married 
Burnham he knew ; and then remembered how 
proud he had been that she turned from the 
wealthy young squire, to n any him, and to 
come to the old homestead to take care of 
his invalid mother. And how tenderly she 
had done it, too! He could bear it no longer. 
He stole noiselessly away from the unconscious 
talkers, and started at a quick pace down the 
street. 

Mrs. Thompson 
the last dish, and with 
taken down the broom, 
sound of wheels coming im 
to the door. 

" I've brought down that 
son, " said the brisk voice of 
to the ground, and lifting a 
fully from the wagon. 




, Mrs. Thomp- 
ver, springing 1 
i basket care- 



"I didn't order them, Mr. Grover," she 
gasped in a frightened voice. " I only said 
perhaps, I — '.' 



"O, its all right. Mr. Thompson came up 
thiB noon and ordered them. I thought you 
didn't send him, for he didn't seem to know 
what he wanted, only he gave me ten dollars 
and told me to bring what was necessary. I 
have brought you a tea and dining set, includ- 
ing three dozej. plates. If there is anything 
you don't like, I'll take it again and make it 
all right." 

"0,1 shall like them, I know," she said, 
trying hard to control, her voice. 

"Well, I'll leave the basket, and Robert 
can bring it up some time," he said, springing 
into the wagon and driving off. 

Then Jane Thompson sat down on the floor 
beside the basket of crockery, and cried as if 
her heart would break. They were magical 
tears, too, for they washed all the weariness 
. and despair from her face, and the shadow 
from her eyes and heart. She forgot that she 
was tired, or that the day was hot, but went 
to unpacking and washing her new treasures, 
singing softly to herself all the while. She 
put some nice, clean papers op {the shelves, and 
then she folded some and cut them in scallops, 
and put them over the edges, and then she ar- 
ranged her beautiful ware with the drooping 



been an angel compared to me. I've made a 
slave of yon, you shan't work so any more. 
Jones's Laura is coming up to-morrow, to help 
you till after haying, and then I'll make some 
permanent arrangement." 

"O, Robert! I can get along now. I feel 
tight as a bird." t 

"And you are, almost," he said, smiling a 
little sadly into her eager face. "No, I ant 
able to hire some one to help you, and I am go- 
ing to. And, by the way, I saw Leeds this 
noon. It's a dull time, just now, and so I 
thought I'd give the poor fellow a job. 
"O, Robert!" You ain't going to— 
"Ain't I?" he said, teasingly, laughing at 
her enthusiasm. 

." Are you really, Robert— really going to 
have the old house painted?" 

"Every square inch of board, Jennie, inside 
and out. And when you get over the sum- 
mer's work, yon can be looking up something 
to brighten up the old p! 
"Robert!" 
"What?" 

"I want to tell you something— you won't 
be angry?" 

"No," smiling. 

"Well, to-day— it was wrong, I know, but 
I felt so discouraged — I almost wished I had 
married Squire Burnham ; but now, O, Robert 
I wouldn't marry him for fifty thousand 
French cottages! " 

For answer he stooped and kissed her ten- 
derly on the lips. 

CHINA. 

The Chinese cities are all dirty, but Amoy 
is the dirtiest of the lot. You can form no 
idea of it without seeing it. There are few 
Europeans here. The streets are narrow and 
full of comers and. stone steps, sometimes two 
or three, and sometimes flights of from thirty 
to fifty of them. 

The first time we went ashore, we landed on 
the outskirts of the city, where the stone cut- 
ters were at work. They were carving a stone 
very much like our granite. Some were 
making large pillars, for a temple, quite elab- 
orately carved; others were making " Joss's," 
or idols, varying in size from 
ten "feet in height. Their 
inglyweJJ^flone, 
tools. 

As we were walking throu, 
passed a crowd of Chinese 
pile-JtfJhurning charcoal; 
ten bulhels of charcoal, which was kept aglow 
by large fans, with which several Chinamen 
were blowing it. Our guide said they were 
going to bum an idol. After proceeding a 
little farther, we came to where they were 
making a terrible noise by beating about a 
dozen gongs. OT course we wanted to know 
what this was for ; our guide tried to keep us 
from going in the building, but we pretended 
not to understand him, and in we went. The 
building itself consisted of a large room, 
about twenty-five feet square inside, and in 
the center of thiB was another, about ten or 
twelve feet square. The floor was of stone 
and was heated when we went in. We were 
bound to see all we could, so we pushed on 
till we could get our beads inside the inner 
room. In it there were three men undergoing 
punishment for some religious offense. One 
of them had a large knife stuck in his cheek 
until the handle stuck out straight and stiff. 
The blood was running down his almost 
naked body, until it reached the heated floor 
or rather it was a mixture of blood and per- 

irtitinn t/inothnr 




inches in diameter, full of sharp, iron spikes, ! from leveling to the ground 
two inches long. These two instruments they landmark stands in the wi 
used not at all sparingly, whenever the poor ' 
fellows Blackened their motions in the least. 



Our guide appeared very much alarmed, and 
succeeded in frightening us so that we left; 
but after knocking about the city for half an 
hour, we returned and found the poor men 
still in there, but apparently nearly used up. 
This time we did not wait for tbe guide to 
take us out ; the old fellow with the long knife 
pointed to the door in no pleasing manner, and 
while we were choosing between curiosity and 
safety, he made three or four steps toward us, 
flourishing his long knife in a very threatening 
way; it was enough for^us; if you could have 
seen us stepping over old women, little children 
and gong beaters, you would not have won- 
dered that the old priest gaveMt up as a wild 
goose chase, - M 

We waited at the safe distance of twenty 
yards to see it out. The idol had been taken 
down and thrown upon the coals while we 
were away, and as soon as it was entirely con- 
sumed the poor men ware allowed to come out. 
When the cold «ir struck Jhem thev were 
unable to hold themselves up, and bJB to be 
carried away. We tried to find out what this 
punishment was for, bat our guide did not 
like to talk about it ; but, as nearly aa we could 
make it out, these three men had beah accused 
of not being "Joss men," and this form had 
to be gone through with to prove that they 
were "Joss m*n "(Joss is their name for Ood). 
After mis w* utamed on board ship, think- 
ing we had aatn enough for one day. 

A few days after this we went ashore to take 
a horseback ride. There were six of us, and 
a lot of horses were brought around that we 
might take our choice. They were very nice 
horses, but so small that, even with a Chinese 
saddle, which raises one six Inches above the 
horse's back, I could hardly keep my feet off 



spiration together. 

Another had his hands folded and a wire 
pierced through his fingers so that he could 
not open them. The wire appeared discolored, 
and so little blood came from the wound that 
I concluded that the wire must have been hot 
when the fingers were pierced. 

Thethirdonehada large cut on the back side 
of both legs, underneath .the knees, and was 
unable to stand up, so we thought he was ham- 
strung. The floor was so hot that these men 
were obliged to step around pretty lively to 
keep from burning the soles of their feet. 

There were two men with them who, I think 
were priests; one 'of them had a large knife 
tbe blade of which was about eighteen inches 
long. The other held in bis hand, suspended 
by a short chain, a wooden ball about six 



from the ground, and would keep "stubbing 
my toes against all the stones. 

When We were all mounted we started off at 
a slow trot, single file, along streets so narrow 
that I was obliged to squeeze my knees as 
close to tbe horse's side as possible to keep 
them from going through windows, or from 
upsetting counters, full of articles for sale. I 
hit a tray of peanuts with such force, that I 
not only upset that, but a Chinaman with it. 
He saw me coming and tried to hold on to it. 
In some places my knees would hit on both 
sides at the same time. We were also contin- 
ually turning short comers, and bumping our 
knees against the corners of tbe buildings. 
I tore my pants so that I mined them entirely. 
Every few minutes we would come upon a 
flight of stairs, sometimes up and sometimes 
down. At the first one I tried to get off my 
horse, but, before I had a chance, he made a 
jump, and was scrambling up, making it more 
dangerous to get off than to keep on. I soon 
got used to it, and never thought of dismount- 
ing, no matter how steep. There was not a 
single instance of any of these horses stum- 
bling, either going up or down stairs. 

We found a fine chance to race after leaving 
the city, and thought we would try it. We 
were going around the brow of the hilL our 
horses at full speed, I having the lead, when 
I suddenly found myself at the head of a very 
long flight of stairs, extending all the way 
down the bill, and a steep one it was, too. I 
tried to hold my pony in, but it was no go, so 
down I went, the rest all following. I 
thought of Putnam, while I was going down, 
and came to the conclusion that, • if his 
' ' Bteppes " were as steep as these, he deserved 
his reputation. I pulled about half the mane 
out- of j the pony's neck trying to hold on. 
Much to our surprise onjy 'one' person was 
thrown ; in that case the saddle girth broke, 
and he went sliding over the horse's head, 
saddle and all, considerably frightened, but not 
otherwise injured. This gave us all a lesson, 
and we did not try racing on the roads again. 

Next we visited one of the three largest 
temples of Amoy. It consisted of several dif- 
ferent buildings, some of wood and some of 
stone, all filled with idols. In the 'center is a 
magnificent pagoda, made of—stone pillars, 
beautifully carved, in which is kept the prin- 
cipal idol. Even the caves mud fissures in the 
rocks, on the mountain side, are filled with 
idols, making about five hundred, altogether, 
in this temple. The priests are there all the 
time, and from one of them we bought some 
ale ; he served it on a counter in front of one 
of the largest idols. W. Fields. 
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what ! er ancient 
— way of railroads or 
business streets. But who would think of re- 
modeling the old-fashioned incoi venience of 
Washington's headquarters upon the plan of 
modem improvements, or grudge the care or 
money necessary to keep them in their original 

One of the most interesting and most affec- 
tionately cherished of these relics of the past, 
is found at.Newburgh, in the state of New 
York. The houBe was bought by the state in 
1849, fflfm a descendant of the Hasbrouck 
family, who were its original owners, who 
came from Holland in 1749, one year after 
which their family mansion wss built, on the 
high banks of the beautiful Hudson, among 
the dense forests, where the red squirrels and 
red Indians were their most frequent visitors: 
Thirty years after, in 1779, the hospitable old 
house received the welcome and honored 
guest, whose-namc was, ever after, to be its 
glory. Washington was here frequently from 
1779 to 1788, for the last year making it hia 
permanent abode with Lady Washington, 
whose presence adds greatly to the interesting 
associations that cling to it. 

It is an ancient stone cottage standing 
pleasantly on the high bank, overlooking the 
Hudson. Its steep, Dutch roof slopes over 
the front verandah or ttoop, as its Dutch owners 
called it. The tiny panes of glass in the 
leaden casements, having needed repair some 
years ago, special tools had to be made on 
purpose to reset them in exactly the original 
manner. "From the rickety ftoop, on the 
river front," says Mr. Lossing, in his Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution, "may be seen 
the historic grounds of Fishkill, New Wind- 
sor, Plumb Point, Pollopel's Island and the 
Beacon Hills ; and through the mighty gate- 
way in the Highlands, whose posts ■ are Break- 
neck and Butter Hills, in height fifteen hun- 
"-- glimpses of distant West 
nphitheatre of mountains 



WASHKGTOH'S HEADQTJAETERS AT 
NEWBUBGH, N. Y. 
One of the ways in which are shown the uni- 
versal love and reverence of the American 
people to the great man, who was first in 
war, first in peace, and still is first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, is tbe care and pride 
which are taken to preserve, in its original 
condition, every house in which he established 
his headquarters while commander-in-chief of 
the American army. -Quaint, and weather- 
beaten, and picturesque they stand in many 
a town and village scattered through the land, 
pointed to with pride and affection, and spared 
by even the irreverent spirit of progress, 
which, in this new country, seldom shrinks 



dred 

Point, and the 
which surround 

A lovely restful scene to meet the eyes of 
the Commander-in-chief in the pauses of his 
anxious days of labor, when tbe future of the 
nation weighed upon his soul. A great arm- 
chair, in which he used to sit, is still shown 
in the house. Let us hope it was often drawn 
-out upon the stoop, when a glorious sunset 
was lingering upon the woods and hills. It 
is pleasant to fill up the picture in our imagi- 
nations with the graceful form of the stately 
and lovely lady by his side. Here she sat 
alone sometimes, looking far down the river, 
to the misty West Point, where the Federal 
army was stationed, or tended her flowers on 
the lawn in front. The brick borders of her 
flower beds were still remaining within the 
memory of the historian of Orange County. 

. Let us look inside the mansion. The front 
door opens into a large, square saloon, used 
by Washington for his public audiences, and 
as a dining hall. It has seven doors and 
only one window. An immense firepl 
which a small bullock might have been 
upon a spit," occupies one side of thi 
room. In this are now some ancient stove 
tiles, belonging to an old stove once brought 
from Holland, and rudely carved with repre- 
sentations of Adam and Eve ; also a pair of 
andirons, said to have belonged to the Wash- 
ington family, whose simple dinner of corned 
beef and cabbage, was often boiled here, ac- 
cording to the memory of an old soldier, the 
hut of Washington's Life Guards, who lived 
here till 1850, and delighted to show to visi- 
tors the curiosities of the place, himself one of 
the chief. His name was Uzal Enapp, and, 
when, at last, he died, at the great age of 
ninety-seven, he was buried on (^le lawn, and 
a handsome monument erected to his memory 
by the Newburgh Guards. 

One of the seven doors in tbe saloon open* 
into the General's sitting room, another to bis 
bedroom, the three rooms being all of the 
house which was occupied by bis family, the 
Hosbroucks remaining in the rest of it. . 

This part has been carefully preserved in its 
original condition. There is no ceiling of 
plaster, the heavy beams being completely 
exposed, after the fashion of the day, and as- 
sound as ever. 

Many curiosities of the Revolution are herer 
a scrap of brocade silk from a dress of Lady 
Washington, old muskets, autograph letters 
ihington and other generals, and part of ' 
mux it frite — the iron obstructions 
the Hudson, near Newburgh, in 1780, 
uct the passage of British ships — a link 
chain also that was to have been 
stretched across it for the same purpose, but 
sank from its own weight, while being placed. 
These, and a great many more curious relies, 
are shown the visitor, by Mr. Woolsey, the 
present custodian, who has been, (for twenty- 
three years, in charge of the old Bouse, and • 
claims to have seen more people than any one 
else in the United States. He also claims' 
relationship to the venerable ex-President 
Woolsey of Yale College, whose name he 
bears ; and he is, indeed, quite a character in 
his way, and well fitted for the charge in- 
which he takes so much pride. 

A MA)#who don't know anything will be 
sure to tcH it the lint time he gets a chance. 
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"Happy Nbw Year" to 
Glad to welcome you, rape 
dress. Yon bring ub somi 
your January number; so i 
through the entire volume, 
pleased with your notice of thej great natural- 
ist, Agassiz. It is to be hoped that his suc- 
cess, for the benefit of othei 
many a young man to 
ardor, some equally If' 
branch of science. It 
that his noble sentiment, "I 
make money," will also stimulate our youth 
to equally noble deode. 

I was interested, too, Mr.j Workman, in 
the reminiscence of the "Bostop Tea Party." "' 
shows how much moral and 
there is in Jlrmntu, even v 
Only let us be sure we are ri| 
ahead. 

The success of the Hampt 
the singing line, will, we tr . 
who may have no talent in that department, 
1 to develop their gifts in something equally 
useful and even more so. (Sod has made a 
great variety of people, for a great variety of 
places; and any useful place is honorable and 
creditable, when it is hono'rabljr and creditably 
filled. 

The plow-boy or shoe-black, 
trade and minds his businesi. 
respectable character, than thi genteel loafer, 
who hangs around, eating the: bread of other 
people's earning, and "waiting for something 
' to turn up." ft a stone is td be turned, the 
best way is to take hold and turn it. Don't 
be afraid of soiling your hands. Take hold 
and turn the stone. It will never turn itself. 

I was much interested, too, Mr. Workman, 
in your "Record of Rum."; Those "facts 
and figures" are worth pondering by our leg 
islators and judges and by our citizens gener- 
ally. A fearful responsibility 
The law-makers may say, "1 
The judge, who licenses the dealer, may say, 
"It is not in me." The dealer may wipe his 
mouth and say, " It is not in me. " Even the 
poor rum-guzzler himself may. between his 
hiccoughs, mutter, "It is not in me." But, 
after all, there "is a great, awfbl responsibility 
in the business of inflicting the country with 
8,000,000 of paupers, and the destruction of 
♦1,500,000,000 of the country's resources! 
What can be done? Every! man and every 
woman can do something. Knr.h one can save 
one. Let every man and every woman determine 
to save one, himself, herself, [and the work is 
done. 8evbntt-Si 
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Under the above title 
quote the opinions of diffe 
taken from their lectures, 



we propose to 
people as 
ons, or the 



he stood there to take the oath, t He had 
striven earnestly to prevent secession and 
avert war. With impassioned eloquence 
he had warned the pc-ople of the South 
against the folly iiVco which they were 
rushing with blin.'j and headlong haste, 
and pictured in glowing colors the great- 
ness and growth of the nation, which, he 
said, was " the admiration of the civilized 
world," and represented "the brightest 
hopes of mankind." Drawn into the se- 
cession movement against his better judg- 
ment and against his choice, he was dis- 
tinguished by the bold candor with which 
he avowed the principles on which the new 
government was to be founded. He de- 
nounced as fundamentally wrong the idea of 
the equality of the races. "Our new govern- 
ment,^ said he, in his well-known speech at 
Savannah, m March, 1 861 ," is founded upon 
exactly the opposite ideas. Its foundations 
are laid , its corner-stone rests,upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
man ; that slavery, subordination to a su- 
perior race, is his natural and normal con- 
dition. This, our new government, is the 
first in the history, of the world based 
upon this great philosophical and moral 
truth." This frank avowal had even more 
effect at the North than at the South, and 
served to quicken and strengthen the spirit 
of patriotism which saved the Union. 
Not the least strange of the circumstances 
under which Mr. Stephens takes his seat 
in Congress is the presence of several 
representatives of the very race whose 
subordination to the whites he so forcibly 
affirmed. 

Mr. Stephens' was born in Taliaferro 
County on the 11th of February, 1812; 
and is consequently nearly sixty-two years 
old at the present time. A newspaper cor- 
respondent writing from Washington says 
of him : "Mr. Stephens is afflicted with rheu- 
matism of the severest type, which has 
thrown one hip out of place, and though he 
can hobble about the room with the aid of 
a cane, he has to use crutches on the street. 
Physically he is very feeble, but his intel- 
lect is as clear as ever. He eats animal 
food very seldom, and then sparingly. He 
is fearfully emaciated, and so colorless 
that his slender fingers seem almost trans- 
parent" 4 x 

From the Virginia Btatt Journal. 

The moral sentiment of indignation 
which we regard as a healthy one, is being 
largely cultivated just now by the people 
of the country. Hatred of evil is not so 
much a vindictive sentiment as a vindica- 
tory one, and there are times when the 
people can cultivate it to advantage, and 
hardly exercise it to excess. What is es- 
peciklly^needed at the present juncture of 
affairs, is a good, hard, hot hatred for 
faithless public servants of every sort and 
description. 

"Justice and mercy"— it was written 

of old " have kissed each other ! " Now 

let the magnanimity of the republicans 
in Congress,1n passing a General Amnesty 
bill and repealing the "iron-clad" test 
oath, kindle the democratic membership 
of both HouBes into sentiments of liberal- 
ity toward the Republican party; and the 
people of the South into a better feeling 
toward the Federal Government - Of this 
last we think we perceive some evidences 
beyond the expression of the thing itself 
in numerous Southern journals. 
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TEMPEKAN0E S0HG. 

Why curse you the rich ruby wine! , 

Why! turn from its beauty away? 
I love the bright jewels that shine, 
And glance on its glittering; spray. 
Then drink, O, my comrade, with me I 
And your heart shall be light and free. 
And your soul shall be singing, with melody 
ringing,— 
The wine cup, the wine cup for me! 

Sit beside me awhile, 1 will tell you 

Why 1 curse the red wavelets of sin. 
That lap the dark borders of hell,— , 
That dimmed all my days that have been. 
They stamped on my own childish brow 
This mark which is lingering BUw — 

"Accursed" — and its stain mus\ever remain 
As dark as the deadliest vow. . 

I'd a friend — aye, more than a friend; 

Why fear to tell you his name? 
There are hours in life that must lend 
Some brightness to cover his shame. 
For he was so manly and true, . r 
So bright-browed and noble to view! 
And his kindT gentle hand blessed ayglad 
household band, 
Ere the voice of the tempter he knew. 

How changed was his beautiful home, 

When the tempter came in at the door 
And set up his shadowy throne, 
To darken, alaal evermore. 
For the form, once so noble and kind, 
With passion and madness grew blind; 

And he knelt at the throne,' and worshipped 
alone 

The " Rum King" that conquered his mind. 

You ask me to drink of the wine, 

You point me its wavelets at play, 
And the bright beaded jewehi that shine 
And dance on its glittering spray. 
_ see but a sad, wasted life, 
Besprinkled with darkness and strife, 
And a serpent like foe, bringing curses and 

To crush out the sweetness of life. 

I see but the tears of a band. 

When banished as aliens from home; 
In the sad, dreary homestead I stand 
And weep for the days that have flown. 
I list for a fond mother's prayer 
And her counsel, " My children, beware 

Of the dark, ruby wine, and its terrible shine, 
And its tempting and treacherous snare." 

If the world were mine own I would cast 

Its riches and glory aside, 
For the bright, noble soul that has passed 
To darkness and sin on its tide. 
Embittered with sad, seething tears; 
With heart-aches and shadowy feus, 

And many a dream, with never a gleam 
Of gladness to brighten its years. 

Then turn, O, my comrade, with me. 

To Him, who has power to save 
From the tempter that revels in glee 
On the sin-cursed, though beautiful wave. 
And His arm shall enfold you, I know, 
And shield you from every foe; 
And your days shall be bright in radiant 



God's fiat against the drunkard ; society, 
honor, the wretchedness of family, the 
poverty and the crime which it creates, 
and shun it as you would a viper. 

African slavery bound the'bodies of its 
victims ; rum ruins the body and damns the 
eternal soul, makes man an object of jokes 
and jests, the most loathsome of God's 
creatures. Be temperate, be frugal, indus- 
trious and honest, and ytu are on the high 
road to success. Don't drink, and you have 
a clear head and strong arm, and are able 
to face the battle of life and win success. 

There is enough money expended every 
year in this country, to build a school 
larger than ours, to endow it with all the 
appliances for education, and have a sur- 
plus beside. The present generation are 
setting an example for those who are to 
come after us. See to it that we shape 
our lives so that they may be worthy of 
emulation ; and the first step in that direc- 
tion is to banish intemperance in all its 
forms from our midst. 



light, 

That shines on His children below. 



ft! 



THE BEST LIQUOR. 

" Give us a glass of your best liquor," 
said a drunkard the other day, as he 
entered a shop. The shopkeeper filled 
a glass and gave it to him. The toper, 
without noticing it, dashed it down 
his throat. He soon began to taste 
and taste, seemingly not exactly satis- 
fied. 

"What's the matter," said the shop- 
keeper, "wasn't it good?" . 

"Why, yes, it was good enough, but 
it seems to me it wasn't very strong. 
What kind of liquor was i£? ' A 

" Cold water" was the reply, "that's 
the best liquor we have in the shop, and 
I believe it is the best in town. As 
"for any other kind, we have not got 
' I any, for I left off selling strong drink 
some time ago. So you ve saved your 
twopence, and you'll feel better for it 
afterward." . ' ' ' 

"Well," said the, toper, "if this isn't 
a regular take in';' but I believe, sir, 
you're right for all that. And as 
you don't charge anything for your 
liquor, I have a good mind to be your 
customer, and see if I can't jget rid of 
my headache and sore eyes.' 

The shopkeeper, who was a warm- 
hearted Christian as well as a zealous 
temperance man, kindly encour 



The Virginius has settled for us a per- 
plexing question, namely, What shall we 
do with her ? She was surrendered to the 
Spanish Government by us, because she 
bore the American flag ; it was then de- 
clared by our Attorney-General that she 
was not an American vessel at all, her 



DOH'T DKIKK. 
Men drink rum because they think with 
their stomachs instead of their heads. 
There is no element of reason in the prac- 
tice, nothing but animal gratification. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their neighboi 
theys think it is unmanly to refuse th 
which unmans them. The first glass 
distasteful and produces nausea, the sec- 
ond flies to the brain and weakens the will 
power, without which man is no more 
than the brute ; the third and fourth glasses 
make him maudlin and full of quarrel; 
a few more drinks and he is helpless, and, 
the next day, unfit for labor. The rum- 
seller's prescription is to take a glass to 
steady the nerves ; the victim is suffering 
pain in the head and gnawing in the 
stomach, and concludes the rumseller is 
right ; be drinks and, in nine cases out ten, 
gets drunk. Thus the appetite for liquor 
is created, and, in the end, rum is the 
master, and man, with all his God-given 
attributes, a slave to appetite. His stomach 



standard newspapers. It should ever be 
distinctly understood that the Southern 
Workman is not a political paper. It 
would urge its readers to be independent 
of party ties, and to think and vote for 
themselves ; and that they may the better 
do so, we propose to give them, in .this 
column, a chance to think and read. 

ALEXANDER B. STEPHENS. 

That was a very striking scene in the 
House of Representatives when Alexander 
H. Stephens, of Georgia, : appeared and 
took his seat. The Ax-Vice-Fresident of 
the Southern Confederacy entered the hall 
on crutches. He looked feeble and ema- 
ciated, but no more so than ! for several 
years past. Few of the members recog- 
nized him, and of all those in the hall 
there were probably not more than-iryyr or 
six who were his contemporaries during 
any part of the fourteen 'years when he 
sat in the House, from 1848 to 1857, By 
a proper "ano^rraceful courfcsy.Mr. Dawes, 
as the senidrmember of ihe House, and 
Mr. Stephens, on account iof his age and 
infirmities, were allowed the privilege of 
the first choice of seats ; the others had to _ - 

abide the chance of the lottery. Mr. ! her return, out of which a supplementary 
Stephens selected a prominent seat in ; quarrel might easily have arisen. It was 
front of the Speaker's desk. I very accommodating on her part, thcre- 

Durine the swearing in of the members, I fore, to founder off Cape Fear on her way 
Mr. Stephens stood leaning on one crutch ! to New York. There is some not unnat- 
supported on the other side by Mr. P. M. ; ural suspicion that, as the boys say, the 
B. Young, ex-Major-general, of the Con- j accident happened on purpose, but we 
federate army. "Baring bis white head," ! cannot think that there is any basis for 
says a spectator of the scene, " and lifting this opinion. The recall of General 

his thin, ghostly hand, his eyes seemed to Sickles, whose appointment to the Court rf v- wome'a'irood citi- 

use you will not lower your man- 
1 debase your nature with drink, 
period before tne war wno nas returueu vo i uieu., m mo - ZTTCTtS! ™ I whm von are asked sav " I never drink," 

ErSv^^ 




papers being fraudulent; thereupon came craves drink and his mind is too weak 
rumors of a demand by Spain on us for to resist. His resolution has gone ; his rea- 
- soning faculties deadened, and self-respect 
fled ; his utter ruin is then only a question 
of time. This is the record of a thousand 
lives, whose futures were pregnant with 
hope and rosy with promise, but who 
took the first fatal step upon the road 
which leads to shame and death. Don't 



tions to society, your country, your fami- 



■ HOW YOUNG MEN SHOULD DKINK. 

Stand up straight like a man, your 
left side to the bar, take the glass neat- 
ly and firmly between the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand, letting 
the little finger drop down to near the 
bottom of the glass, awing the glass in 
a plane exactly corresponding with 
the top of the bar, until it is precisely 
before you. Just then throw the head 
back a little, push the chin forward, 
so as to leave the throat in a full, open, 
easy position. Compress the lips 
tightly, draw a.full breath through 
the nostrils, andVith a graceful curve 
raise the glass until the rim is within 
about three incheuaf your chin. ITow 
is the supreme foment. Jtost here, 
turn your eyes upwairj, think of your 
mother, and open your hand instead of 
your mouth! If any onfe laughs, it 
will be an insult which you should 
resent by not going there again. 



ded upon his mind while I tions and to all parties — Christian Weekly. 



The most impressive temperance dis- 
course of the year of our Lord, 1878, 
is the dying speech of Driver, at Chi- 
cago, March 15. Taking hold of the 
fatal rope !he said: "Just remember 
that rope if you go into a saloon 
and get tight See what liquor will 
bring von to, as it brought me. Re- 
memolr that now, and look out for 
yourselves." 



WORKMAN. 




% VIBGDTIA HALL. 

The front elevation and second floor la 
faithfully represented in the cuts which\ 
we present to our readers. It measures 
one hundred and ninety feet front by forty 
feet in width, and has a wing running one 
hundred feet to the rear. 

It will contain a chapel, with seating 
capacity for four hundred people, an 
industrial room for the manufacture of 
clothing, and for instruction in sewing in 
all its branches; a dining room able to 
accommodate two hundred and seventy- 
five boarders;" a large laundTy and 
kitchen, besides quarters for.twelve teach- 
ers and sleeping rooms for one hundred 
and twenty girls. The heating apparatus is 
to be steam, which will be applied to cook- 
ing. The kitchen and laundry are to have 
the best appliances for thorough work, and 
are to be as attractive and comfortable as 
any rooms on the premises. Everything 
will be done to dignify labor, by making 
its associations respectable. 

Gas will be introduced as soon as possi- 
ble. t The basement, eight feet in the! clear, 
in heighi, will be well lighted, dry, arid 
besides Containing the printing office and 
being the publication office of the South- 
ken Workman, will be useful in many 
Ways. 

A competent engineer will care for the 
machinery, apply steam power to grinding 
meal, sawing wood, etc.; and by making the 
many repairs incidental to an establish- 
ment like this, will, it is expected, save 
to the school an amount equal to his salary. 

The friends of the school may be 
assured that the construction is well done. 
Only day labor is employed, and the work 
is up to the mark in every way. 

Mr. Albert Howe, Farm Manager, an 
ex-Union soldier, is superintendent, and 
Mr, Charles D. Cake, a Hampton mechanic 
rftnor ex-Confederate soldier, is foreman. 
■%he«aecajnic8 are about half white and 

v\v 



and of a great justice 
and humanity, and that 
the strongest sigDs of 
special Providential fa- 
vor have been manifest- 
ed, they will press the 
completion of the in- 
terior so that the dedi- 
cation may take place 
on the 11th of next 
June. Virginia Hall, 
we have faith to he- 
will then be de- 
to the service of 
Commonwealth, 
noble name it 
bears, and of the Divine 
Power, that has been in 
all its building and is 
entitled to all the glory 
of it. 

Twenty-#Ve thous- 
and dollars more must 
be secured to prepare 
it for use next fall. 
We hope the General 
Assembly will lend its 
aid, since we have, in 
addition to this costly 
edifice for female in- 
struction, to erect dor- 
mitories for our young 
men, all of whom are 
now quartered in tents 
or in recitation rooms. 
An additional outlay of 
$25,000 is required for 
their shelter. 

The Hampton Insti- 
tute aims to be equal to 
its work of supplying 
educators, whose disci- 
pline, not only of study 
but of labor and self 
help and self denial, 
will fit and insure them 
for the vast and lifelong 
toil that awaits .them, 
and in which, we be- 
lieve, they are destined 
to achieve great suc- 
cess. The Hampton 
Singers' campaign in 
behalf of this institute, 
was fought through the 
whole, severe, disas- 
trous season of the 
panic, and has been no 
triumphal march and 



half colored, are paid according to their no defeat. It has been a steady and success- 
labor, and are most harmonious, though fuljjush for a worthy end ; dollar by dollar 
equally divided in politics and in war record. 1 they have earned over ten thousand, and 
The brains and hands employed are all ! Virginia Hall, which was their inspiration, 
4ocaVyet Col. Thomas Tabb, of Hampton, is now their monument 
feels justified in saying' that it will proba- 
bly be the finest building ih Virginia. The 
architect is Mr. Richard M. Hunt, of Xew 
York city, whose reputation is national. 

The institution is equally fortunate in 
the capacity and energy of Mr. Howe and 
in the mechanical skill and faithfulness of 
Mr. Cake, under whose care the well 
laid walls have gone up like magic- 
obedient to the call of a people's need 
The material, it should have been stated, 
is brick, made on the Normal School 
premises, under the superintendence of 
Judge Oldfield, of Norfolk, an experienced 
brickmaker. About a million bricks and 
five hundred thousand feet of lumber will 



AGENTS WANTED.— Smart can- 
vassers are wanted in every village 
throughout the South, to get sub- 
scribers for the Southern Workman. 
Good pay given. For terms, etc., ad- 
dress J. U. Larry, 
Office Southern Workman, 
Hampton, Va. 

|3ir"A red cross before this para- 
graph will indicate to the subscriber 
that his arjBbCRiPTiotr has expired." 



FR^IiDMAN' 

SAVINGS Zc TRUST 



be used. The interior finish will largely 
be in native Virginia pine. 

For months past, every nerve of the 
corps of Hampton's workers has been 
strained to secure funds for the comple- 
tion of the beautiful building above 
named. 

The walls are complete ; the roof tim- 
bers are nearly all on, and the cost of fin- 
ishing the whole shell, or exterior part is 
assured : this, at a time when every usual 
means of securing funds had> been ex- 
hausted, when the panic was at its height, 
and there seemed no alternative but to 
stop work, and to leave uncovered walls 
exposed to the damaging severities of win- 
ter. The two friends who came to the 
rescue, desire no public record of their 
liberality. 

The first $40,000 have been given and 
expended. The workers are now upon 



Notice to Teachers.-— Do you want 
a globe for school use? Send us, then, 
the names of six new subscribers 
to the Southern Workman, and we 
will send yon one free of any charges, 
securely packed in a strong paste-board 
box. 



SUBSCRIBERS TAKE NOTICE ! 

Every subscriber, who will send us a 
new name and $1.00, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromos, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the chromo they wish. For two new sub- 
scribers we will send "Returning Home" 
ready mounted. For five new names we 
will send the above picture nicely framed 
in black walnut and guilt. We do not 
send premiums to those who do not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 



Tlie Seventh Annual Report of this Company uaa 
been published. 

The year luta been a prosperous one. The gain In 
deposits has been »1,*>7,!K7.«7, being an Jncreaso ot 
ftf'upcr cent, on thu balance due depositors at the 
close of the present year. 

There arc no stockholders In this Company, and 
all the profits, over and aboye expenses.go at each - 
interest day to the credit ofthe depositors as inter- 
est. The rate the past year has been six per cent. ' 
and the amount paid since March. 1871, haa been 
<U!2,213.17. The past history of the Ban* Is a mat- 
ter of Just prido to all— trustees and ! depositors 
alike— and Its future ls.full of promise. jBeforothe 
next annual meeting we shall be able to report 05,- 
000,000 due depositors. 

The Bank pays sis per cent 
interest 

on Savings deposits, compounded Jn .Janoary and 
July of wch year, to be drawn by Pass-$ook only. 

Special arrangements made for receiving bu- 
siness accounts payable by check, and bearing 4 per 
cent, interest. ] . P 

Certificates of deposit Issued bearing Interest 
md avaltuble anywhere in the United State's. 

ACCOUNTS TRANSFERRED. 

at requestor deposl tors, from Branches where kept 
to any other Brunoh without risk or trouble, and 
jut tots of interett. 

r full information about the Bank address the 
ary at Washington, D. C, or the Cashiers ofthe 
_ ectivo Branches. Copies of the Charter andf~ 
By-Laws given or sent to any one on appUcation. 

Investments made in Gov- 
ernment Bonds and real 
Estate Securit 

The Central office ol the Comi 

>n, directly opposite the U. 8. ' 

Any information required may be pi 
dressing the President, J. W. Alvord, 




W. E. FOSTER & CO., 

Plumbers, Gas & Steam Fitters, 

No.H1 MAIN STREET, NORFOLK. Va. 

A full line of Gas Fixtures, Plumbers' Goods and 
Vatcrtals. Speaking Tubes, Bella and Pumps pat 
up ut short notice. All work executed in a superior 
and worlcmaullkc manner and warranted. Agents 
for the WILD CUCUMBER WOOD PUMP. 



Subscribers wishing to have the ad 
dress of their papers changed, should mot 
only give the new address, but also the 
post-office, county and state of the old 
address. 



The new form and dress of the South- 
ern Workman proves a 'success. From 
kind friends in all directions we receive 
the most flattering compliments. A 
number of our generous-hearted readers 
the home stretch. With no discouraging I have sent sums varying from one to ten 
debt, with a consciousness that their dollars, requesting copies of the South- 
efibrts are in the line of a pressing need ern Workman sent to deserving families. 
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FREEDM AIM'S 

SAVINCS Zc TRUST 

Company, 

• . . • >> 

Chartered by Congress, March, 
5,1865. 

PRINCIPAL, office, 

WASHINGTOBTAD. C. 

nohes Id all cities and largo towns of the 
South and Southwest. 

FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received c 
posit, ami Bank Books Issued. 

ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, not; 
exceeding seven per cent, per annum. 
INTEREST on sums of ONE DOLLAR and up- 

wards begins first of eaob month, and Is ] ' 

the 1st of January and 1st of Jul v, 

9Sf Every Account strictly confidential. 

THE NORFOLK. BRANCH, 

NO. 116 MAIN STREET, 

U uocn dull) from * A. M. to I P. If. Ml on Saturday 
Mshufrom to s o'clMM. 

^ffKHf'T WABTK MOXKY ! SAY K the I MALI 



J. W. ALVORD, 



it. C. PERCY, 



c i«W-- 
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UTHERN WORKMAN. 



>„lbn, forkman, 

ISSUED MONTHLY. 



ditor: 



8. C. ARMSTRONG, } 
RICHARD TOLMAN, > 
J. H. LARRY, ) 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, Butintn ifanagtr. 

Terms : ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. To Clergymen and School 
Teachers Seventy-live Cents in ad 
vanee. 

Southern Workman "should , enter 
every hamlel and cabin. Agents are 
wanted in every county and town in the 
South. Liberal terms are offered to all 
who aid in circulating this paper. 
Specimen copies tent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 

J. H. LARRY, PublMing Department. 
■ 




LABOB. 

We call the dispensation of labor a 
curse from, the Almighty's hand, who 
never showered aught hut blessings 
upon mankind. It is rather the guard- 
dian of virtue and happiness; a pleasant 
companion,in whoscabsenceweare lone- 
ly and ill at ease. It is a law of God's 
economy that man shall earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, and the 
breaking of this law brings evil conse- 
quences. As a law-abiding citizen 
should be respected, 'so should he who 
keeps this law of labor, unless he for- 
feits respect by misbehavior. There is 
no law, however, that brings men to 
any particular department other than 
their tastes and abilities j none which 
makes one man a producer and another 
a consumer, this an overseer and that 
' an undferworker. 

What though the wheel of fortune 
suddenly, an<T to our surprise, lifts a 
poor man from poverty and places him 
in affluence? What though the name 
of one comparatively unknown sud- 
denly becomes the "by-word of the 
crowd — for a man to stand idly in the 
sun and dream of such reverses, wait- 
ing, Micawber-like, "for something 
to turn up," is to lean against a 
shadow for subsistence and support. 
Again, sudden fortunes and fame are 
not to be depended upon; a slippery 

Sftth upon which money runs to our 
core, generally leads on, and the 
money slips as easily away. Labor is 
the only price of success; and is the 
battle cry that leads the host bent 
upon victory. Let no young man, or 
old, be led by' exqeptions; let ho 
vain drems of sudden wealth and 
fame allure; for while you are dream- 
ing, the unnoticed laborer by your side 
will outstrip you and win the prize. 

Do not seek wealth and fame in the 
thought that labor is dishonorable. 
The contented laborer is envied by 
monarchs, by the care-worn, monied 
men of<he world. King Ajnadeus 
.has dotted the crown ^>f Spain and put 
his hand to the plow, and speaks of 
the change with the greatest pleasure, 
feeling more like a king than ever 
before. What though some aristocrat 
may raincingly shake your Jiand, 
stained by labor. If your hand is 
honest, if it can handle others' money 
without speculation, you may shake 
hands with yourself . in independent 
content .Can' you envy a man who 
looks down upon you? Do you not 

Sity- sifch "a one? ,He who looks 
own Upon the laboring man or 
woman simply because : they • are 
laborers, even he, who, in his charity, 
stoops to give;-ifi ft wOrm beside the 



honest worker. He, who, in his riches, 
allows his wealth to purchase for him- 
self idleness and ease, forfeits his 
claim to fortune, happiness and char- 
acter, and is regarded by sensible soci- 
ety as a drone in the hive. 

Let the mason, with his jacket 
smeared with mortar, feel that it is as 
respectableas the merchant's broadcloth. 
Let the blacksmith feel that his hammer 
can be respected as much as the -wand 
of office. Let the honest, respectable 
worker everywhere raise his head and 
assert his manhood by becoming an 
honor to his trade or profession. ' The 
pages of the world's history are bright- 
est where they are illustrated with the 
deeds of working men. Take from 
Washington's history the compass and 
chain ; from Franklin's, the printing 
press; from Lincoln's, the rail-splitters 
Swe, the pitch-pine torch and the well- 
wkrji book, and you rob them of half 
their glory. Don't sit. and dream, but 
work, work, work! not to exhaustion, 
not by sudden starts, but keep up a 
constant pressure, a continual wearing 
and scouring, and you will find, that 
wearing out is better than rusting out, 
-44 



and left the mother and child without 
heritage. Being obliged to support | 
herself and child, the Baroness adopt- j 
ed the stage as a profession. The i 
child, Euphrosyne, under the fostering 
care of the mother, soon exhibited re- 



Diflrrrnt Opinions 



_ BUTLER ON !IVIL BIGHTS. 

"Equality!" We do not propose I 



BOOKKEEPING. 

If there is any study that deserves 
the attention of teachers and scholars 
with a view to a more practical under- 
standing, it is the science of liccounts. 
There is a great desire on the part of 
young men to study it, and conse- 
quently schools devoted to this branch 
principally have sprung up all over 
the land. But the principles of this 
science are not sd deep and intricate 
that they cannot be properly taught 
and learned in our district and other 
schools. The teacher, to make , this 
study practical, must not confine him- 
self to the text books, for the majority 
of these are no more (than.:- copy 
books for the scholar, and so far.' as a 
real knowledge is concerned, be might 
as well copy, his father's old ledger. 
Every new thing should he thoroughly 
explained and illustrated in a familiar 
manner, and if it is convenient, an 
actual business can be carried on. 
Then the student can select a business 
that he thinks he would like, borrow 
or hire from the teacher a proper capi- 
tal of home-made money, giving his 
goteA proper shape, then studying 
intoall the peculiarities of his busi- 
ness, carry on a fictitious trade 
with his fellow students. At the close 
of every recitation, or at such. .other 
times as may be thought besty the 
teacher, can examine his books, Bee if 
the cash in drawer and the balance on 
the cash book agree, and eorreefsuch 
mistakes as may have occurred. 

Many students seem to think fiat a 
simple knowledge of debit and credit 
is all that a clerk should understand. 
Aside from the habits of neatness and 
accuracy, the clerk should have a prac- 
tical knowledge of those parts of 
arithmetic which relate to money 
affairs, such as interest, banking, dis- 
count, partial payments, equation of 
accounts, etc.^etc. His handwriting 
should be plain and easy, but not full 
of flourish. He should have a know- 
ledge of grammar and rhetoric, and 
be able to write a good commercial 
letter. This part of the science is not 
thought enough of. A good letter to 
a debtor or creditor wifl often effect 
wonders. Andinreoommendiuggoods, 
good language goes far toward a sale. 

PABEPA BOSA. , 

This great singer, whose matchless 
voice charmed so many audiences in 
this and other countries, died in Lou- 
don on the last Monday of Jauuary, 
in ,.the present year. She was the 
daughter of Baron Georgiardes de| 
Boyesku, a gentleman of Wallachian i 
birth. The father died in early life ' 



charmed many a heart to raptures of 
joy by her exquisite singing, ner own 
life had many sad cadences. In 1863 
she was married to Capt. Carvil, a 
brilliant and promising pfjjcer, who 
squandered their united fortunes in 
speculation. He died in Lima in 1865, 
whither he went after but seven 
months of married life. Her child 



markabU .gift, of 'voice and Jove of 

— nc. From her earliest childhood , wcre create(1 eqnal J v( ualit h J g 
sang charmingly and spoke fluent- used in its broadest sense '. I believe that 
English, French, Italian, (ierman equal " in the Declarat on of Indenend- 



ly English, French, Ltalian, German equal " in the Declarat on of ludepend 
and Spanish. i enee is a political word, used in a politi- 

Her first appearance in opera was at I cal sense, and means equality of political 
the early age of eighteen, as " Aniina," | rights. All men are not i iqual. Some arc 
in "La Somnambirla," with marked j ,xjrn witn g°°d eonstituti Dna, good health, 
success. She was Universally loved strength, high mental pojrp.rs ; others are 

and respected, and though she has " ot ' Now ', we can,,ot hy | Ie K i » l « ti <> n make 
■ 1 them equal, God has pot made them 
equal, with equal endowments. But this 
is our doctrine: Equality if I understand 
it and may be allowed for the moment to 
speak for thp Republican party — and I 
will embody it in a single phrase, as the 
true touchstone of civil li berty — not that 
all men are equal,, but. tha every man has 
the right to be the equal of ecery other 
man if lie can. Let me r ;peat it. Every 
n'sickened and died, and doublv be- ma " nas tlle inalienable, Gfod-given right 
reft Bhe returned to the stage to repair '■ to tuc of every 5tllcr man if he 
her shattered fortune. j can - An<l M constitutions, all laws, all 

After a successful tour of this coun- : prejudice^ all caste, all 

try she was married to Carl Rosa, the ! SfiMffl fTS£& h"^ " 

.„;,! l fu:„ . „ , unjust, wicked, impolitic and unchristian, 

distinguished pianist. This was a , an(J 9urel iu ta ught to nought. This 
happy union in every sense of the I m ll of ours only removes kdl impediments 
word; but just as^she was quaffing : to every man in making liimsclf the equal 
again a mothers cup of joy she was of every other man if Gofl has given him 
called home to God. May we hear j the' power to become thus equal; and I 
again that angelic voice among those i think the exhibition of yjesterday, (refer- 
who have come up through great trib- ' rin g to Elliot's speech), snowed that God 
ulation. has given to one of the negro race the 

' . — . j power to be the equal, in all tha't makes a 

A TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. i man ' 10 tlle l )rol Yie8t man on this floor. 

A most remarkable temperance move- j In a recent lecture on races, Wendell 
ment has been started in Ohio, in the Phillip9 in8ists that the blauk man must 
towns of Hillsboro and \\ ashington, and J. .. , ! ■„ . 

is extending like a prairie fire through ; cane h,s own nlche ,n tte tem l >lc oi fame - 
that state, and seems to lie alike surpris- Wltu e( l ual eloquence and truth, Mr. Phil, 



ing to frietrfls and foes of the noble cause, lips says : 
The women have been the leaders, under 
God, in this grand crusade. We say under 
God, for their greatest victories have been< 
won through prayer. A Mr. Van Pelt, 
who resisted their prayers and entreaties 
for a long time, finally surrendered and is 
now hard at work trying to repair the 
damage he has done in the world. 

The influence of this movement will be 
world-wide, as it is now the subject for the 
daily papers. It starts in a good time. 
King Alcohol has had such a fearful sway 
for the past few years, that the most stolid 
are beginning to think " What will lie the 
end of this ; " and again, the panic harset 
our people to thinking, and there is noth- 
ing like sober thought to bring people to 
their senses. Religious revivals are 
almost sure to follow hard times. May! 
jthere be a time of refreshing at hand for; 
our beloved country. 

THE " HAMPTON STUDENTS." 

Our Normal School Singers,wlio arrived 
hristma8 morning, after a vacation of 
— * six weeks are again on a musical 
Having seen with their own eyes 
he completed walls of Virginia Hall and 
he steady progress of the work which 
hey have done so much by their voices to 
brward, they will go forward with new 
zeal to the work of raising funds for its 
completion. 

Before they left Hampton, a concert was 
given by them to the families of the sub- i read 
scribers of the Southern Workman and ! P 8 !* 



there comes ai panic over the 
land, and Vanderbilt loses his forty mil 
lions, and the Secretary or the Treasury 
is driven nearly crazy at the situation, and 
nobody knows where the storm will stop, 
and there is not a brain powerful enough 
to drop the plummet intoi the profound 
history of the hour, and say, Here is the 
panacea! Let a coloredj man step to 
the front in such a moment! Perhaps he 
is worth a quarter of a million : and he 
says to the astonished world, ' Here is the 
path that will lead you out| The world 
says, 1 We doubt it.' He says, ' Follow 
me.; ' plunges into the path he indicates 
the heavens clear up, the waters become 
clear, afld he steps out worth fifty millions 
from that single speculation^ Let colored 
men do acts like these, and the world will 
begin to look up a history fpr you. Until 
that time, you have to look fit^up for your- 
selves. The recognition of the colored 
race will never como from your claiming 
it ; the world never yields to a claimant 
The world worships but orle thing — suc- 
cess. Go and do it Go and do something 
that nobody else can do. G4 and be some- 
thing that nobody else can be. When you 
can do that, from that moment .the world 
will recognize your race." 

* rrconstruct: 

The Norfolk Landmark., of Lhimiary 2!>th. 
after quoting the e<irres])onden :e, which our 
" i'will find on the llltli page of this, 
makes the following 'ommentK, in 
liich we cordially concur: ^ 
, - i ' 1 On looking at the names t f the gentle- 

its utmost capacity, and manifested their | mm w w|mm f hU uot( , js mMn , M , d K *> 

enjoyment of the music by hearty and j ifvinj , to ^ thllt tlu , tw0 okl „ r „ k . s , m . r ,.. )rc . 
prolonged applause. For an account. of Uented. The Federals and ex Confederates, 
the benefit concert given at the request who held on valiantly to the em at Appoimit- 
of the citizens of Hampton, Old Point ! tox or Ureensboro. are here unit :d in a practi- 
and vicinity, which netted the handsome ™> reconstruction, which coijreys j good 
sum of $151.50, we refer our readers to a 
communication from a Hampton corre- 
spondent, in another column. The terms 
of commendation in which their work in 
the Normal- School was alluded to in the 
correspondence were highly, gratifying to 
the office re and teachers. 

The singers are now in New York 
state, having given concerts in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey since • they left 
Hampton, with good success, except where 
stormy weather has interfered with their 
receipts. 



their friends, who filled Assembly Hall to 



i to the political warriors ( 1 1 at Washing- 
ton."' ■/'■/•■ |.(' 

In this -connection, the folto ving extract, 
from a letter addressed to the Pi incipul of the 
Normal School by one of the nost eminent 
educators of Virginia, will l>e re id with inter- 
est: 

• ••! have from the beginning looked 
deepest interest upon your school and its ' 
I think you ure engaged in ai experiment 
which hns the closest and profou ulest relation 
to the great question of the racet in our coun 
try Band T regard the work whics your school 
is doing, as more important fot (lie colored 
nice- than any political legislation whatever. 



i 
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Increased knowledge and intelligence — the 
knowledge and intelligence that add value as 
well as dignity to labor, and inc r reaac i as well 
as justify the sentiment of personal self- 
respect ; the experience that these gifts are to 
be acquired (for colored as well as white) only 
by effort, Belf-sacrifice, and personal worth; 
and the great lesson which you are teaching, 
that the moral enfranchisement and progress 
of the colored race can be won only through 
the colored race itself ; these are truths that 
are worth more than any political doctrines ; 
and your school is teaching them by example 
and by precept, in a manner that must make 
it a center of the deepest interest, alike for 
^11 educators and for all patriots." 



-Virnltarul. 



DEEP AND SUBSOIL PLOWKG. 

BY OEOBOE DIXON. 

In my paper on deep underground 
draining, I explained the , advantage of 
getting the noxious ingredients in the sub- 
soil washed out by the rain water in its 
passage down to the pipes. In order to 
facilitate this, we must loosen the subsoil 
as deeply as possible. Where shallow 
plowing has been practiced for many 
years, a hard "pan" is formed under the 
surface soil, almost impervious to water. 
The breaking of this crust is best effected 
by following the surface plow by a sub- 
soil one ; loosening it as deeply as possi- 
ble, but not bringing it to the surface. In 
this way, the ground may be opened to 
the depth of sixteen or eighteen inches, 
into which the water will readily pene- 
trate, and find its way to the drain-pipes, 
and be carried off underground, instead 
of gathering on the surface and carrying 
away the soil with ,it. Experience has 
proved, that letting the water down into 
the subsoil, without making a way for its 
escape by underground draining, increases 
the noxious compounds rather than dimin- 
ishes them. While the pan remains un- 
broken, the roots seldom penetrate it, but 
obtain both their organic and inorganic 
food from the surface soil, which, without 
- the addition of manures, rapidly deterior- 
ates and becomes worn out. Modern sci- 
ence has established the fact, that vegeta- 
ble life is sustained, not only by the leaves 
absorbing carbon from the atmosphere, 
but by the roots taking in oxygen from the 
same source. That this gas has 'a direct 
influence on the growing plant is proved 
by the fact, that seeds, buried deep in the 
earth, remain for years without germi- 
nating; but when brought near the sur- 
face, so as to come in contact with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, sprout and 
develop into plants. . ' I 

The soil is composed of organic and 
inorganic matter; the former has been 
obtained from the decay , of animal and 
vegetable substances, and the latter from 
the disintegration or wearing down of the 
solid rocks. By allowing free access of 
air down into the soil, the decomposition 
of this animal and vegetable matter goes 
on much more rapidly, and it is more 
speedily resolved into those simple forms 
which are required for the healthy devel- 
opment of the growing crop. When the 
atmosphere is excluded, these decomposi- 
tions not only proceed more slowly, but 
substances are generated which act injuri- 
ously on vegetation and retard its growth. 
Vegetable matter in decaying, if excluded 
from the air, takes oxygen from such 
earthy or mineral substances as it is capa- 
ble of decomposing, reducing them to a 
lower state of oxidation ; thus converting 
the peroxides of iron and manganese into 
protoxides, and reducing the sulphate of 
lime (gypsum)j*o a sulphuret. There is 
no doubt but these lower oxides are the 
ingredients that act injuriously on the 
plant, and make it sickly when they are 
reached by its roots ; hence one great ad- 
vantage in subsoil plowing is to allow free 
admission of the atmosphere to such, de- 
caying matter as requires oxygen for its 
decomposition; for by doing so we pre- 
vent the production of those pernicious 
oxides ; or, if already produced, make a 
way for their obtaining the additional 
dose, of oxygen from the air to restore 
them to the peroxide state, in which they 

are not only innoxious, but r 

to the growing crops. The ii 
ter in the soil in this district, 
formed by the wearing down 
morphic, (now called pyrop! 
abounds in fragments of 




fclspar,\and hornblende. The direct in- from the growing crop, may be brought ] Chas. K. Mallo 
fluence of the air, and especially the ; up again to great advantage. Turnips, i E - w • Holt, 
carbonic acid contained in it, greatly facil- potatoes, beans, peas, rape, clover, and all ^- **• ^ latt ' r '. 



Hates the decomposition of these minerals ; such green crops as feed largely on the at- 
hence, the deeper we can allow the atmos- mosphere, and draw the little inorganic 
phc.ro to penetrate by plowing and sub- food they require from the soil near the 
soiling, the larger the amountof food both j surface, would be greatly' benefited by 
organic and inorganic presented to the such admixture. Sometimes deep plowing 



roots of the plant. 

Experience' has convinced the British 
farmer that the increase in his crop is in 
proportion to the labor bestowed on his 
arable lands ; and it stands by reason that 
such mu9t be the case. The plant germi- 
nating and vegetating in a soil well plowed 
and thoroughly pulverized, has every 
chance to develop. The roots penetrate 
the soil freely in all directions without 
obstruction, and the air follows them with 
its life-giving oxygen; while in land un- 
drained, badly plowed, unpulverized, and 
with a hard subsoil, the plant has its roots 
obstructed and shut out from much of the 
food that surrounds it, and is liable to 
come in contact with substances which arc 
not only injurious, but .sometimes destruc- 
tive. ,".} ■;■ \ ;' 

I The English farmer is struck with the 
small amountof labor bestowed on the land 
in these parts, and the way in which weeds 
are allowed to grow among the standing 
crops. To throw seed on the land among 
the weeds and plow it in is a practice en- 
tirely unknown in Britain. As weeds 
take from the soil the organic matter 
which' the cultivated . plants require, great 
efforts arc made to exterminate them. The 
first plowing after a crop is always the 
deepest; the object of which is to turn 
under and bury the stubble, weeds, leaves, 
seeds, and whatever may have accumulated 
on the surface, and leave them there to de- 
compose. It is during this plowing that 
the subsoiling is effected, if the land re- 
quires it. The next plowing, or stirring 
as it is called, is crosswise of the first, 
and not so deep as to bring up anything 
turned under by the first plowing. A 
heavy harrow is now run over it, and 
should any hard masses still remain, they 
are broken by a clod crusher or heavy 
roller. The manures and fertilizers are 
spread evenly on this fine surface', and 
turned under by a very light plowing; 
after which the seed is put in,, either by 
drill or broadcast, and a light harrowing 
finishes the operation. The farmer now 
feels that he has done bis part, and trusts 
in a kind Providence to mature the crop. 
Let me add here, that drilling in the seed 
is always preferred to sowing broadcast, 
because it allows the hoc and cultivator 
to be ised between the-rows, to keep down 
the wee^lsand loosen the soil about the 
roots orthe plants. • 

I greatly fear that those farmers who 
are trying to deepen their soil by the sub- 
soil plow, unaided by draining, will be dis- 
appointed. It may and will open the soil 
for a time and check its washing away ; 
and the roots may descend a little more 
freely, but there will be no permanent im- 
provement; the ochrey pan will form 
again, and be as hard as before ; the salts 
of iron and other minerals and noxious, 
earths will still accumulate, and all the 
benefit of subsoiling will disappear. When- 
ever you hear of failures in the use of the 
subsoil plow, you may always trace the 
cause to the want of its auxiliary, the 
drain. In the deep drained lands of Mr. 
Smith, the inventor of the subsoil plow, 
and those of Alderman Mechi, at Tiptree, 
its beneficial use has been practically es- 
tablished. In underdrained lands, with 
the. subsoil loosened, it is a great advan- 
tage, from time to time, to bring to the 
surface a portion of the under strata, as 
it not only deepens the upper soil, but 
adds to it many of the elements of nutri- 
tion which have been abstracted by con- 
stant cropping. Let us investigate this 
subject a little, and see in what way the 
surface soil may be benefited by this ad- 
mixture. Every shower that falls sinks 
into the subsoil, carrying with it not only 
what it has brought from the clouds, but 
those soluble substances which it meets 
with in the surface soil ; beside there are 
many substances sparingly soluble, such 
as carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, 
(gypsum), and 'the silicates of potash and 
soda, so valuable to most of oar crops, 
which settle down by their own gravity 
beyond the reach of the surface plow. 
These ingredients, which have been cut off 



improves the surface soil mechanically as 
well as chemically. If the subsoil be clay, 
and the soil at the surface sandy or grav- 
elly, a little of the clay from below would 
improve its physical condition. On the 
other hand, if the surface iSyStiff and tena- 
cious, and the subsoil sandyvthe admix- 
ture would also be advantageous. Where 
there is a marly subsoil or alluvial depos- 
its of vegetable matter brought down 
from the uplands, deep plowing may be 
practiced with impunity. In all these 
matters, experience is the best and safest 
guide, where chemical knowledge is want- 
ing. In the laboratory of the chemis'he 
composition of the surface and subsoil 
can be ascertained, and calculations made 
to what extent the admixture will be bene- 
ficial. 

Virginia has a beautiful climate, and 
the staple productions of the state would 
seldom fail, if the land was underdrained, 
the subsoil loosened, the surface soil thor- 
oughly plowed and pulverized, and kept 
free from weeds, and sufficient fertilizing 
ingredients added to give the seed a good 
start. I am fully aware that> the carrying 
oiit of these suggestions requires a certain 
amount of capital to be expended on the 
land, but it is a safe investment. The im- 
provements may be gradually made, and 
extended from time to time ; and if thor- 
oughly done would add more than their, 
cost to the value of the land. In England, 
land is very scarce and dear, and, to make 
it pay, it must be brought to the highest 
state of cultivation. In this state, land is 
plentiful and cheap, and the farmer en- 
deavors to cultivate too large \ an area ; 
losing sight of the fact that the same 
amount of labor is required for a good 
crop as a bad one. If by good husbandry 
we can obtain from one one-quarter of an 
acre as much as we otherwise cqrild from 
an acre, it is evident we reduee the labor 
three-fourths, leaving the increased quality 
of the produce out of the account. For- 
eigners are constantly visiting the state 
to examine the capabilities of the land 
previous to emigrating ; bow important it 
is, that we should be able to show them, 
if it were only on a small scale, the pro- 
ductiveness of our soil under good culti- 
vation. , 
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THE " HAMPTON STHDEHTB." 

These accomplished singers gave a free 
entertainment in the Normal School build- 
ing on the evening of the 23d of January. 
Invitations had been sent to all the sub- 
scribers to the Workman, and, at an early 
hour, tlie hall in which the performance 
was given, was filled to overflowing with 
the citizens of Hampton, Fortress Monroe 
and the surrounding country. Among the 
visitors we were happy to observe many of 
the most prominent and influential of our 
people. We have not time to speak of the 
music in the terms which it really deserves, 
but the following letter, addressed by our 
citizens, to (Jen. Marshall a few days sub- 
sequently, indicates the manner in which 
it was appreciated by the audience : 

To Gkn. J. F. B. Marshall: 

Sir,— The citizens of Hampton, Old Point 
and vicinity, desiring in some way to show 
their appreciation of the work now being done 
in the cause of education by the officers and 
teachers connected with the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural .Institute, and wishing for an 
opportunity to acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to the " Hampton Students" for the mus- 
aical entertainments given to our community, 
hereby tender a benefit— the proceeds to 
go to the use of your institution, the time and 
place to be chosen by you. 



J. C. Phillips, 
H. C. Whiting, 
Jac. Hcffclfinger, 
Q. H. Peek,. 
Arthur S. Segar, 

Thomas Tabb, 



R. A. Ives, 

C. W. Whipple, 

James E. Nelson, 

Henry A. Reed, 

C. P. Miller, U. 8. A., 

Joseph Kuffe, U. 8. A., 

Kennon Whiting, 
Wm. H. Kimberly, 



Adams. 
Bcntley, 
Wm. J. Cumming, 

W. Armistcad, 
J. S. Darling, 
Daniel P. Cock. 

M. Sclatcr, 
Ray T. Gordon. 
J. S. Segar, 
T. 8. Tennis & Co. 
R. E. Bennett, 
Win. Jarrctt, 
M. MeDcvitt, 

Sclicrmcrhoru 
Win. F. Barry. U.S. A 



S. A., 



D. M.' W. Waller, 
Chas. Candv. 
J. S. Moody, 
J. M. Sherman, 
John W. Boyont 
J. C. Breckenridge, 
Jflincs Curry, 0. 
John McGilvray, 
Clarence 0. Howard 
Sain. L. Elder, 
S. Allan Dav, 
Jmi. Pope, " 

E. K. Russell, 
Thomas Turtle, 
Henrv Brewerton, 
W. J'. Bodell. 
Theo. .1. Eckerson, 

F. Meacham, U. 
R. Bamett, 



Joseph Roberts, U.S. A. P. T. Woodfin, 



Benjamin. 
DeRussy. 
Jno. E. Summers, 
R. Lodor. 
M. L. Chevars, 
John F. Mount, 
January 24, 1874. 



W. M. Wright, 
John A. Thompson, 
H. Kcyes. 
Wnr. Chambers, 
Chas. Levett. 
H. Phoebus. 
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To the foregoing letter Gen. 
returned the following reply : 



ihall 



in-N. and A. Institute 
Hampton, Va., January 26, 1874 
Gentlemen, — I have the honor to ack 
edge receipt of your communication of 24th 
instant, and to assure you, in behalf of the 
officers and teachers of the Normal School, of 
our gratification at your endorsement of the 
educational work in which we are eng 
and your cordial expression of good wilf to- 
ward the institution. 

I accept with pleasure your kind offer 
of a benefit concert, to lie given by the 
"Hampton Students." in aid of our building 
fund, and would propose Friday evening next, 
at the •' Bethcsda Chapel " (Rev. Mr.Tolnian's), 
as the most convenient time and place for the 
proposed entertainment. 

I am, gentlemen, yours, very truly. 

' A. A^JPHn 
To Jacob Heffelfinger, Esq.. Col. J. C. Phillips, 
II. C. Whiting, Esq., Col. Thomas Tabb, 
Gen. Wm. F. Barry, Gen. Joseph Rolierts, 
Capt. P. T. Woodfin, and others. 

Accordingly a benefit concert was given 
at Betbesda Chapel on the evening of Fri- 
day, January 28d,' the net . receipts' of 
which amounted to. $151.50. As on the 
previous occasion, the, house was literally 
packed, chairs having to be placed in the 
aisles to accommodate those who could 
not be seated in the pews. Every report 
that has reached us confirms the fact that 
all were highly entertained and even 
charmed at the exquisite manner in which 
the " Students " executed the pieces se- 
lected as the programme. 

On the following night they gave a free 
entertainment at the Soldiers' Home. 

On Tuesday evening, February 3d, they 
took passage on the Bay Line steamer for 
Baltimore, on their second tour through 
the North. 

We bid them God speed in the noble 
work to which they are devoting their 
time and talents. While ministering to 
the pleasure of thousands, who honor 
them with a hearing, and perpetuating a i 
style of music which, with all its eccentri- 
cities, we believe has no equal in simple 
melody, harmonious rythm, and genuine, 
heart-rending pathos, they are at the same 
time raising the walls of a building which 
shall be to them a " monument more dura- 
able than brass," and to their race a bless- 
ing beyond the reach of human calculation 
to compute. 

Professor Fenner deserves great credit 
for the thoroughness of their drill and the 
perfection to which he has brought- them, 
in the practice of an art, of which, scien- 
tifically considered, they knew nothing 
two years ago. 

We cannot leave, this subject without 
suggesting that, as a reward of their 
labors and an acknowledgement (Of their 
services, a stone tablet, with the name of 
each singer engraved thereon, be inserted 
in the walls of the most public hall of the 
new building, now in course of erection. 



Thi lower part of King street is now 
receiving^ts spring cleaning. The new 
shade tree* are a great improvement and 
show laudable enterprise. 
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THE HOLLY TREE. 



BT ROBERT ! 

O, reader! hut thou ever ► 

The Holly tree ? 
The eye that contemplates It well, perceives 

Its glossy leaves, ^ 
Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 
I Bat as they grow, where nothing is to fear, 
1 8mooth and unarmed the poi ntless leaves appear. 

1 Jove to view these things with curious eyes. 

And moralize; 
Ana in this wisdom of the Holly tree 

Can emblem see, , ! 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant 

One which may profit in the after time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 

Harsh and austere, 
To those, who on my leisure would intrude, 

Reserved and rude; 
Gentle at home among mv friends, I'd be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I dav by day 

Wonld wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 

Ho bright and green, 
The Holly leaves a sober hue display, 

Less bright than they; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see. 
What then so cheerful as the Hollytree ! 

So seriouB should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng! 
So would I seem among the young and gay 

That in^^'cter'iuTi might be ' ' 
As the green winter of the Holly tree. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



THB SEWING 0IR0LE. 

It seems scarcely necessary to attempt to 
offer any explanation of our this month's illus- 
tration, for surely there can lie few people 
who have not had enough practical experience 
of sewing circles to understand the points of 
this pretty picture. 

Almost every church in the country has con- 
nected with it Borne organization of its female 
members, who meet together at regular times 
to sew and make up .such articles, useful and 
ornamental, as are likely to find a ready sale, 
■yhile, in addition, they ti»ua|ly have one or 
more special objects /or which they work: as, 
for example, certain poor families, or mission- 
ary clergymen, or impoverished churches, etc. 
It is astonishing how much such i societies as 
these can accomplish when they are properly 
managed and have energetic, hardworking 
members, for they not ouly greatly assist the 
needy and suffering by the timely gift of gar- 
ments, bedding, etc., but they can often con- 
tribute largely in ready money toward the 
support of the pastor, the furnishing and re- 
pairing of the church, and such necessary ex- 
pense of a parish. In one Small congregation, 
of which we know, where there is a member- 
ship of only seventy-three, the sewing society 
of ladies never nets less than two hundred 
dollars per annum, and, often^ with the help 
of fairs, runs its profits up to six or seven 
hundred dollars, (resides doing much other 
work not represented by a direct money value. 
Now, if. there are any churches, to whose 
members the South Kan Workman comes, 
which have not yet established these helpful, 
pleasant associations, we beg of their influen- 
tial women to begin the experiment at once, 
and sec how much they can accomplish in the 
coarse of a year. Fortnightly meetings at the' 
houses of the different members in turn, 
which last from three o'clock until nine and 
are regularly attended by uorktri, will bo 
quite sufficient, and when 6ncc begun will be 
found to be play as well asjwork, for the quiet 
meeting of friends, all filled with the desire 
to Jabor for one and the same good object, 
bus much in it to brighten everyday life and 
renew the vjfcrcst in the charitable work of 
the church. Then, too, there are very few 
church societies*. hat have not need of the money 
which is made by the busy bands of the members 
of the sewing circle, and oven when the yearly 
sum seems very small it is pretty sure to. be a 
wejeome help toward the minister's salary, or a 
new carpet for the church*, or a Bible for the 
pulpit. So to peoplo who are trying to make 
the '.most of 'their resources, and have, hard 
work to keep up their church and support 
their clergymen, We say, ''Organize a sewing 
society, and you will find that you have 
opened a new field of usefulness to your 
women, and 'added a new 'means of support 
to your chnrch." | 

REFRIGERATORS. 

The zinc-lined ice chests, ordinarily known 
by this name, are Invaluable for household 
use, where the ice to fill thorn can be obtained 
as required from co-houses, but refrigerators 



on a much larger scale are coming into fashion, 
and will be found especially useful in southern 
climates. Large houses are built of rough 
stone, two stories high, with peaked roofs. 
The upper stories, which are supplied with 
exceptionally strong floors, are filled with ice, 
while the lowet stories are fitted up with 
shelves, drawees, hooks, etc., and in tbem 
may be kept, a whole season through, fruit, 
vegetables, choice meats, poultry, cider, etc.. 
Barrels of pears and apples, baskets of peaches, 
plums, grapes or any of the smaller fruits, 
may be kept far into the winter, while almost 
any kind of vegetables will lie found as fresh 
in April as when put in the autumn. One 
such house as this is sufficient for the use of a 
whole village, and as the original cost is com- 
paratively small, each family can preserve its 
4>wn fruit, putting in barrels or boxes, or 
filling a shelf or a drawer, and paying a speci- 
fied sum to the owners of the house. Exact 
particulars of such a tinilding can be had by 
applying to the Southern Workman, anil 
when properly carried on, the system is un- 
doubtedly successful. 



ROBERT 80UTHEY. 

In our February number wc spoke in con- 
nection with the life of Wordsworth, of what 
is known as the " Lake School " of English 
poets, and we desire now. to introduce to our 
readers another memlier of that school, Robert 
Southey, who, born at Bristol in 1774, died in 
1843, at Keswick, one of the towns of the 
Cumberland Lake district. From his earliest 
childhood he was devoted to poetry, and, it Is 
said, that before his thirtieth year he burned 
more verses than he ever published, wliile his 
whole life was one of very remarkable indus- 
try. ■■■ 

He was expelled from school, us u Iwy, for 
writing a satirical article on corporal punish- 
ment, at that time a universal custom, and, us 
a young man, was distinguished at Oxford for 
his liberal ideas in polities and religion. He 
married young, traveled considerably in Spain? 
Portugal and Holland, but, for the most part, 
lived'in England and in the country, for the 
city was hateful to him, and all his later years 
were spent in the house in which he died, 
Greta Hall, near Keswick. He took at one 
time an office under government, but soon 
resigned what he called "a foolish office and 
a good salary," and thereafter devoted himself 
unceasingly to literature which was his first 
and only love. From this time onward he 
describes his routine of life as follows: "I 
write three pages of history after breakfast 
(equivalent to nvu in small quarto printing), 
then transcrilie a cony for the press, or make 
my selections and biographies, or what else 
suits my humor, until after dinner time ; from 
dinner till tea I read, write letters, see the 
newspaper, and very often indulge in a siesta ; 
after .tea I go to poetry nnd correct or rewrite 
and copy till I am tired, and then turn to any- 
thing else till supper; and this is my life, 
which, if it lie not a very merry one, is yet as 
happy as heart could wish." 

_ ^was^cohncctcd with several periodicals, 
was 'poet-laureate, received a handsome pen- 
sion from government, and was offered a 
baronetcy, which he refused,, having little of 
that kind of ambition. His kindness of heart 
was remarkable, and hp was always ready 
with substantial assistance and warm sympa- 
thy for those who were in need, while his do- 
mestic life was one of •great tenderness and 

Surity. His wife died in 1837. and soon after 
egan that slow mental decay, which was the 
result of his severe and protracted brain work. 
He married again in 1880, but his faculties 
never regained their power, and for a year 
before his death, were almost totally extin- 
guished. He left four children and a band- 
some property, with one of the most curious 
private libraries in England, collected during 
his indefatigable literary researches. ' 

It is impossible to give more than the out- 
line of his immense labor, for there was scarce- 
ly a department of literature in which he did 
not engage. He translated from the Spanish 
and Portuguese, wrote the lives of Nelson, 
Bunyan and John-Wesley, with several histo- 
ries, volumes of essays, etc., and in all of these 
exhibited his remarkable erudition. 

Of his poems the most important are "Tha- 
laba, the Destroyer," an Arabian tale, "The 
Curse of Kehamaj" founded upon fables of 
the Hindoo mythology; and "Roderick, the 
Last of the Goths," the subject of which is 
the fall of the Gothic dominion in Spain. His 
ballads and minor pieces arc numberless, but 
"The Holly Tree," which we give in our 
present number is one of the most beautiful. 

Perhaps no sketch of his life could be so 
complete as his own rssums of his character, 
and his words are these : A man "impatient 
of all oppressions under the sun," with 
projects sufficient "for many years or many 
lives." 



DAVID LIVIBOSTOHE. 

August 15. 1878. 

A tent beneath a palm tree — far and hear 
A glow of tropic color, strange wild birds 
Flash back thesun-rays from thelrshinlng wings; 
A dreadful splendor clothes the heavy flowers. 
No ripple stirs the smooth, brown river's calm, 
And the hot air is faint with perfumed death. 
At the tent door a grim, barbaric group 
Stand, stilled with the silence of a mighty awe, 
For blow beside them, as they dimly know, 
A soul is passing to its God and theirs. 
A tender, humble, brave und noble soul, 
Whose work is finishertVin this wilderness, 
Is struggling through ttp lost long hour of 

earth, t \ 
Alone, ah. Hod, how awfullyNllone! . . 
. . .. . . . . O, martyr spirit, no, 

Such souls as thine are never left alone; 

The Clod who trod with thee thy blood-stained 

path, 

The Christ who led thee to this distant death. 
Come close and closer, till thy fear is gone. 
And upborne by the very present l^ove 
Thy tried heart passes softly into peajp. 



ill be 



Be good, sweet maid, and let who 
clever, 

Do noble things, not dream them all daylong. 
So making Hfe, death and that vast' forever, 

I i - : ~ 

'. ' V ' ; ' 



One 




DAVID LIVIHOSTOHE, 
Missionary and Explorer. 

On the loth of August, 1873. in the midst 
of an, African jungle, exhausted by labor and 
exposure, there passed from earth to heaven 
one qf the noblest souls that God ever sent as 
His messenger to the sons'of ;mcn. Of such a 
soul it is no easy task to speak, and the life 
■that was so heroically laid down, was so full 
of devotion, so humble and yet so great that 
its story should be told with the reverence 
which a martyr's name commands. 

David Livingstone was born near Glasgow 
in Scotland, in 1817, where his father was so 
poorj that the children, were all obliged to 
workj and the boy David's early years were 
spent in the cotton mills, though his natural 
love of hooks was sueh that he studied by 
night! until he fitted himself to enter the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, from which he graduated 
with the intention of becoming a missionary. 
As, however, no suitable opening offered, he 
began the study of medicine, supporting him- 
self ft if several years by his own labor, until, 
when his medical studies were finished, he 
made application to the London Missionary 
Society for a position ns agent in tiVeir African 
Miasii n. He was accepted, ordained and at 
once tent to Natal, although the desire of his 
heart was to go to China, a dcsjro which was 
overruled, as we see now, for the good of 
humanity. Port Natal was the starting point 
of his life of exploration, and wc heartily wish 
that every eye which sees these lines could be 
enabled io "follow that life in its wonderful 
detail of travel, lalior, hardship, disappoint- 
ment, discovery and success. His first effort 
was the exploration of this great Kalahari 
desert, and the discovery of the Zouga river, 
down ; whose waters lie paddled in a canoe 
until he reached Luke. Ngumi, the southernmost 
of that great chain of lakes which occupies the 
centel' of Africa. 

Returning, he took his wife and children 
and struck out once more for Lake Ngnmi, but 
the sufferings of his family were so terrible 
that hp. went back with them to Koldlierg, 
where he was warmly greeted by the natives 
and made many conversions. This was in 
1840, and in 1851 be started again, reached 
Lake Ngaml, and then struck off to the right, 
over barren salt plains to Linyanti, a town 
whose inhabitants were very fricndlv to him, 
and where he rested for some time, to be 
rewarded shortly after by the discovery of the 
great Zambeze river, the chief stream of south- 
ern Africa. Here he vtfas seized with the idea 
of opening up the Zambeze by means of 
steamers of light draught, and thus introduc- 
ing the missionary influence and the advan- 
tages of commerce to the country through 
which the river runs. Without delay, he re- 
turned to Koldberg, broke up his home there, 
took his family down to Cape Town, and laid 
his plan before his official superiors, propos- 
ing to devote himself, for the next two or 
three years to exploration and the study of the 
language! 

Tncir hearty consent was given, his family 
sent back to England, nnd he, himself, sup- 
plied with the necessaries which enabled him 
to start in March, 1852, on this unparalleled 
journey. . For four years he traveled, turning 
westward from Linyanti into the trackless, 
tropical forests, and pandering for two years, 
till almost mad with fever, he reached the 
valley of the Cussarge, and followed it down 
to the Portuguese city of San Paolo de LoantJo. 
Here ho found British men-of-war cruising to 
put down the slave trade, and could have 
with them returned to Englnnd, but he would 
not desert' his band, of native followers, and 
went liack with them to Linyanti, from 
.whence be marched down the Zambeze to the 
Mozambique. Sea, where he found II. M.'s 
Cruiser, Frolic, and in it went to the Mauri- 
tius, and thence to Europe. In England he 
waa overwhelmed with honors, and received 
an almost royal welcome; but after publish- 
ing, in 1857,' an account of his travels, he 
returned in the following year to the African 

dcrnesscs, whose attraction he could" not 



He now explored the Zambeze and its 
tributaries with' steam launches,! discovered 
Lakes Nysssa and Sliirran, and did much hard 
work, but owing to the hostility of the Mus- 
sulmen and the Portuguese, and the unwhole- 
some climate, the expedition was not so suc- 
cessful as he had hoped, and waf recalled to 
England in 1868. 

Dr. Livingstone was received [as before, 
with unexampled honor, and half England 
flocked to see the portrait of this true soldier 
of Christ, who was as modest and simple as 
he was brave and daring; but his wife was 
dead and Africa called to him to come back to , 
her fever,hauntc'd shores, so in April, 1865, he 
left England for the last time. Two years 
passed without any intelligence from him, 
and iu 1 1867 an expedition started on his 
track and succeeded in obtaining a letter from 
him, though no Englishman saw him again 
until he was found near Ujiji by Mr. Stanley, 
the correspondent of the Note York Herald. 
From that time again no- hews was received 
from him until an expedition, sent out by the 
English government, found him, last summer, 
dying of dysentery, brought on by a journey,, 
during which he had for hours waded in 
water waist deep. I t j 

For thirty-five years this devoted man had 
labored continually, suffered tojturcs and 
renounced every worldly good— ffor what? 
That the terrors of the slave trade in Africa 
might lie brought to an end, and that vast 
unknown country, with its wild i lillions, be 
opened to the influences of Christi in 'civiliza- 
tion. ,..'!-. 

With that purpose his life began with that 
purpose it ended, and it is too so. in for any 
of ns to_say how infinite may prove to be the * 
results of his work. But already t lis much i 
certain, that while white men .everywhere may 
fitly sound the praise of his whol e life, it is 
for Africa's children to love and cherish for- 
ever the name of David Livingston •, the man 
who lived and died for Africa, 



THE SEA OF GALILEE. 
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Tint sea of Galilee, 
hike of Goncsareth, is a sheet of 
by the expansion of the bed of 
It is about twelve and a quarter 
north to south, arid at its broadest 
and three-qmirtervniles from eas,t to west. 
But its width is by no means regult 
being that of a pear, or a leg of 
broadest part toward the north, 
projecting side toward the west, 
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shore being by comi 
near the lower end. It is full o: 
waters, thick and muddy at 
north, become clear and bright 
proncli its narrow end ; for the 
flows into a foul stream, leaves the 
and sweet river. The surface is fr 
drcd to seven hundred feet below 
the Mediterranean. The climate il 
the winter and not excessively hot'i 
With shores that rise but gently in 
from the basin, and whose color is 
brown where seen above $e foliaj e 
bases, the scenery would be tame 
for the fine hills including the suo 
Hennon, Which can be seen all around 
the transparent ether, and for the i: 
effects of light and shade. Shrub! 
soms add to the lieauty of the co 
vary continually, being sometimes 
broad plains, showing at others the 
long gorges, and elsewhere, lespeci |! 
north," being broken into many and 
bays. Volcanic action appears to ' 
there are hot springs in the basin 
and very serious earthquakes' c. 
Wild boar arc to be found on a p! 
northeast. 

Those who have formed a mental 
this sea, so often recurring in sacrec 
as who in childhoo<Hias not? 
doubt, imagined a water covered 
afid boat s, resounding with the crici 
and fishermen, and flanked by 
cities rich in merchandise and gl 
sight. Alas for such visions! the 
the men and traffic were there, but 
disappeared so completely that tjhc 
the lake may lie said to sleep amid 
As for the famous cities, of most 
cannot be said with certainty i 
were, and this survey now first beg; 
us some relinble data, for identifying 
ruins. One or two remain, but no 
small, dirty Arabian villages alone 
those busy towns wherein were don< 
works," such as would have (ove 
sinful obduracy of Tyre and SidSn. 
is but a poor collection of houses, 
habited by Jews who have returnei 
tino. Its tilth and vermin have 
proverb. About four miles north 
neap of ruins, now named Mejdel, 
sight of Magdala where Mary MugdaJ 1 
her home. North of this, again, " 
of Gcnesarcth, an area of great 
fcrtiiitf, along whieh, sad to say. 
heaps ^d rubbish, denoting, p 
place oil old towns and villages 
Lord taught.— IfaMaehuulf Plough ma 
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SOUTHEKNjWORKMAN. 
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^Halloa," I said, "don't yoa want a ride!" real good man, only I don't get use to 
" To lie aure I. do," aaid he. ! thees and thoua, yet " 

"Then, why. didn't you ask me!" snid-I 



. BNOW. 



Once on a time, a cabin stood 
Upon tho borders of a wood; 
And in its walls a pair were found 
Whose fame had spread for miles around; 
Each tried the other one to sway, 
And both would tight to win their way. 
One morning, so the story goes, 
I Old- Uncle Nathan early rose. 
And sauntered off into the wood, 
To find what little game lie could; 
But scarce an hour had passed, not mow. 
When Betsy, from the" open door, 
Espied her husband coming back. 
And bringing with him something black. 
When he, his domicile, drew near, 
These taunting words fell on his ear: I 
" Before that I would hunting go 
And bring back nothing but a crow." 
"A crow?" said Nathan with a scowl, 
" Why, Betsy, don't you know an owl 1 " 
" Well, I should say you'd got one's eyes," 



'Because, ""said he, "I had asked so many 
times, and been refused so often, that I had 
1 got discouraged, and I didn't think you would 
■ let me," with some emphasis on the "you." 
| "Well," I said, "get in." He stood look- 
ing hopelessly up into the cushioned and c#/- 
' pctcd buggy, and down at his bundl" 
his stick, and his heavy soiled shoes. 



I am afraid I ain't very clean," he said, at makes me feel like :i man." 
last M "Do you live far from the rail 

'O, never mind!" I said. "Oct in; this | " Close by," he answered 



i the door was opened, and a great blast of 
>ld air came rushing in, without so much as 
Got any girls?" I asked. saying, "By your leave;" and with ft came 

He looked at me a moment to see if 1 was my friend Richard! 
making fun. but I kept a sober face, and thus He had grown a great deal. He was neatly 
reassured, he said, 1 1 1 guess he has. He has dressed, and was so glad to sec me, and I was 
sot one." «> g'n'l to s, '° Mm, that all embarrassment 

" Gumi/" I said, "don't you know:" was taken away at once. I 
"Well, I think I ought to. She's just as ■ I introduced him to my wife and my boys, 
and ' prettv as she can l>e ; and I like her first rate, and together we recalled the story of the drive ; 
: 'cause she calls me Richard, too, and that ' but it was evident Richard bad come with a 



sked. 



|»iir|iosf. 1 Here 
which meant bus 
And so I said, 



ethh 



: vehicle was made for use." 



"If v 

At ail related to an owl." 
And thus they hud it all day long. 
Each one declared the other wrong 
Until at last, it came about 
The quarrel ended in a rout, 
When both rushed out the cabin (1< 
Resolved they'd enter it no more. 

Now when two weeks were at an 
end, 

By the entreaties of a friend. 
Old Uncle Nathan and Mb wife 
Agreed to settle up the strife. 
Provided never more a word 
About the crow or owl lie heard; 
So to the cabin both returned. 
To profit by the lessonalenrned, 



"I'd Iwttcr leave my stick," he said. 
"<), no!" I answered. , "You may want 
i 1 ^!"'" 1 ' 



nd so he climbed in, nnd the bundle was 
1 stowed away under the seat, and the stick put 
ilown between us. 

■• I never rode in sifch a nice carriage before, 
and I don't think I ever saw such horses," he 
went on, and his eyes fairly sparkled. 
" Do you want to drive?" 
"May I?" 

"Yes, if you know how." And so 1 g ve 
him the reins, and we were friends at once. 

•• Who did yon ask to let you ride?" I asked, 

I'OI all those men in the great farm 
wagons." 

"And what did they say?" 

"If they bad a loa.l they said they eouldn'i 



"Why didn't yon come c. _. 
He hesitated a little, then 



"Well, Richard, what is it? 
pretty little girl at t|ie farm 



I don't : for I 



Iter up." 

e ! wished 
,-ijre other 

unless I hnd on my best clothes, 
such a small boy, and worked for 



then?" I Have you and tl 
'Cause had a quarrel?" 
ftoouldn'f pay." "Not exactly ; but I—I have give 

"What do vou mean by that?" 1 asked. "Ah! how was that?" 
"Mav lie you didn't have the money." " You see, one day she told me t 

" Ta, I did. Mother gave me the money, ' I wouldn't speak to her when there 
and she said may be I could come at half girl: 
price, as I did last" year; but, you 
begin work until to-morrow 
see the country, and— mid- 
thought I'd walk. Mother put me nr. 

mack, and so I laid the money in the leaves of given up farming, too. 
the big Bible, right at the thirty-seventh j " Ciiven up farming, [said 
Psalm, that mother made me promise to read ; are you going to do: ' 
next Sundav-for I knew she would read | " Well, IV 
it at the same lime— with a little note pinned he answered 
to it saving I would walk. But I didn't, know " Cant a 
H was so awful muddy all through the thinking 
woods, or I don't believe I should have done into the 1 



w 'and I wanted to '. her father, and the girls laughed at her about 
—and— well, ttjust : me: nnd I said I wouldn't, and I didn't, and 
■r put me up a nice I haven't spoken to' her since, nnd I have 



And lie it to the 

Thev dwelt like la 
fold. 



Now when twelve months had 

passed away. 
Since that eventful parting day. 
Aunt Betsy, like her parent Eve, 
No longer' could the apple leave; 
And as that night thev sat at tea, 
"How very foolish 'twas," said 

she, 

" For yon and me, one year ago. 
To get so mad about that crow!" 
"That crow?" came -(forth with 

deaf ning howl, ^- 
" Of course yon meant to say that 

" I mean exactly what 1 said," 
Quoth Betsy, tossing hack her 
head. 

And thereupon a contest rose, 
Not flnly waged in words, hut 
blows. 

For this time, mops and tongs and 
broom, 

Went swiftly flying round the 
room; 

Indeed it would lie hard to tell, 
How long thry would have 

fought, how well, 
Had not there happened in a 

friend, 

And to the contest put an end. 
But then so fierce had been the 
strife, 

That both resolved to part for life! 

Mok.u. : 

This teaches us that it is beBt, 

To let a quarrel settled, rest, 

Take warning from these erring souls, 

Ahd never overhaul the.coals! 




Wl y, what 
going to try to be a gentleman," 
mid, 

hat foolishness I must have put 
'shead.bvmy talk during that ride. 
" fa, I s'pose he can; but 
you said there -were different 
sorts of gentlemen, and you see 
I want to try ahd be; another 
kind. When yoa told inc what 
a gentleman was, I thought I'd 
like to be one ; but I didn't find 
it as easy as I expected. Then 
I remembered you said only God 
could make a gentleman. I 
didn't know exactly what you 
meant, but after I had gjot almost 
discouraged trying, it j came to 
me to ask God's help,] and so I 
am trying harder than ever." 

"Well, what sort of|a gentle- 
man arc you going ti be?" I 
asked. 

"That's it," he said. "You 
sec I'm so little, I thought may 
be I could do more! to help 
others, and take care of mother, 
if I tried something else beside 
farm work. 

" You want I shouldjhelp you, 
do you? 

"Jo; I don't 
I only want advt 

And so wc talked it all over. 
He hadn't been to school much, 
and he needed more education, 
and vet he wanted to [help sup- 
port "his mother, and finally we 
decided that he should go in the 

: tUn nffi^n nf Thji 



and if they had no load, they only smacked ] it ; 



morning to the office of TJus 
Daily Blundertuu, and Ke if 
he could get employment there, 
and learn type-setting. I told 
him he might refer tq me. 
Tne result was, Richard got a 



pis... 

I used to sec him occasion- 
but I'm glad 1 did; for, if 1 hadn't, 1 1 ally at work with his sleeves rolled up his 
* 5 -»->- never face ami hands smeared with ink, but at night 



* And you didn't ask m S Did you think \ "But." I said, "isn't the man you work for | rtm*$^&!*t& 



THE BOY WHO WOEKED. 

BY ROaWKM.-SMrTII. 



ry pr 



It was a beautiful day in the early spring 
18 — . I lived at the "West then, in one 
those half rural cities for which the West is no i Ecn tlcinan is one 
famed. I had started out for a drive. 

Tho air was balmy as Juner' The mud in 
the streets had dried up, the birds were going 
mad with joy, the hum of bees, and the fra- 
grance of blossoms mingled with the song of 
the birds. " 

Soon I was j|Dly speeding along the graveled 
road; down through Dublin, as wc called the 
poorer quarter of the town (though the real 
Dublin is a handsome and well built city), out 
into the 
my plea; 

have no doubt they did. 
coats glistened in the 

arched their necks and moved proudly, know- 
ing well the hand that held the reins, nnd 
loving the tones of the voice behind them. 

Just ahead of me I saw walking on the road 
a very small hoy. He was dressed in plain 
clothes, known as Kentucky jean. On his 
head he wore, even thus early in the spring, a 
plain straw hat ; over his shoulder ho carried 
a bundle, tied up in a red silk handkerchief, 
and slung upon a stick. In his hand ho hold 
his great heavy shoes, whilBt he tugged on 
manfully and wearily, sore of foot, and sore 
of heart, I had no doubt, 



liccause I bad nice horses, and a' fine carriage, 
and wore good clothes, and looked like a gen- 
tleman, that therefore I wasn't one?" I said 

'"""WcU— yes— 1'iu afraid I did; but," ho 
continued," looking me square in the face, 
"do gentlemen always let boys ride, when 
they want to? " 

It was my turn to be a little bit puzzled ; 
and I said, "I don't think they do; but 



I suppose be is; but he 



After he had been with ine nearly a year, I 
't ] one day asked him suddenly, {VW .at sort of 
gentleman do you mean to be?" , 
" That's it, " said he. " I haven't got cduca- 
I think ; tion enough, and I want to go to ^chool and 
nd that work half the time." 



" Well 
like you. 

"No," I said, "there arc a gri 
gentlemen nnd ladies in the wot 
this Quaker farmer is a gentlcm , 

your mother is a lady. It is said J fine feathers 1 So I got him a situation as a liook -keeper in 
make fine birds,' but 
manners and fine clothes, 

carriages, and houses and farms don'f make | It was a long 



who always does all he can ; gentlemen and ladies. Ouly God 



It is saiu nne leuiiicra t,o i got mm a siiuaiiuu n ,nnj*-M.*. t ~> — 
fuss and feathers, fine i „ bank, and he worked and went to night 
les, and fine horses and 1 school, and finally fitted himself for college, 
and farms don'f make j It was a long nnd hard struggle. ;but a few 



I gentleman. 

I " Did you ever read the story- 
asked. No, he hadn't ; but h 



to help others and to make them happy. : 

"Well," said he, "I think you arcagcntle- 
man, at any rate." 

An.l so I said, "Will you tell me who you 
arc, for I think you > arc a gentleman also?" 
and, yet, he hadn't said "thank you," in 
words once, all this time. 

Then he told me his story. His niothcrj much as he had done-ami slept with a 
lived in a log cabin, in a little clearing in the for a pillow; and I asked him to bo at 
ntv His father was dead, find out what Jacob saw there that night 
j "lie had worked f( 
r the 



And so 
«cob, wli 
with only 



I abbot 



vent out frol 
stick and 



out under the stars, and what wages I.aban 
paid' to Jacob when be hired out to him, which 



itry. The horses seemed to share "J""" 1 - 
and enthusiasm in the drive, as I ; 1 "ey « 

iSlnnc, and they . ^ fm . |i|m jn> „ c , md walkeil more ehnnged his wages ten tunes. Then I asked 
than twenty miles that day, and had five him what wages he Had 
miles farther to go. His feet had become He said nine dollars a 

1 pay for ; 



th, which I thought 

very sore, and so he had taken off his shoes j WB8 very good pay for a small boy. 
and stockings, putting his stockings in the I And so we rode on together, talking about 
bundle, and cnrryingjJJie shoes in his hand. the wages the devil |u>y 



But you haven't fold me your name, yet." for him, and the yoke Christ gives i 

came to the fnrm-yard gat 



I drove 



looked hack, and waited until the little fellow j ^^BU^Hi^bt 



uickly past, and then stopped and i never find out." 



"My name is Richard— they call mo Dick until 
for short ; but I never could find out why. I tum< 
don't like nicknames Do you? " 

"No, I don't. 'Almost everyliody has a 
nickname, however; but why Richard is 
1 Dick, is one of those things one can 




since he graduated with horjors at the 
chigan State University, and went to Chi- 
go. where he soon obtained a position on 
c of the daily papers of that city,! and got a 
me for himself and for his mother. 
When. the great fire came, his business was 
rent away, but the cottage where his mother 
■ed, "on the west side," wasjjncrcifully 
stone ! spared. In the meantime I had moved to the 
to | East, and had lost sight of Richard, except as 
lie i I occasionally heard from him by letter, or 
heard of him from others. 

Fortunately, his capital was in his brains, 
and a great "conflagration could not destroy 
that ; and he was soon at work again. 

Soon after, Richard was married; and now 
it is the Christmas time again, VJ have just 
received a letter from him, in which he says, 
"We have returned from our wedding tour, 
those "who work My wife is a r«al lady, if there over was one, 
i to bear, i I am sure, 
where I : "We found a double surprise awaiting us. 
tick and I First an invitntion to me to take the position 
bundle and shoes I lingered a moment longer \ of editor-in-chief of Hie Daily Chieagonian, 
and lie bade n.7good-bye, and tramped brisk- ' largest papers here, wh.ch I have 

ly " 0t Tve 1 mng*n'the December following-it . "'"iffcd been.agreed that we were to come 
most Christmas time-I sat by a glowing | ^^^^ »1™ ' When 'we 

mother there, 



turned in. He dismounted with hii 




ra S;Sd^Lu^^r < n, 



ng without.. I drew nearer to time 
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and everything arranged to make it a perma- 
nent home for us all. 

"Mother-in-law said she could not live in 
the house alone. 

' 'We spent a pleasant, social evening together, 
and gathered in the hack pur I or for prove re. 

"On the table lay mother's big, old, well- 
worn Bible. I opened to the thirty-seventh 
Psalm, and there was the money, pinned to the 
notcin my boyish handwriting, just as I had left 
it twenty years before. It seems mother 
could never, in her darkest hour, make up her 
mind to use t lint money, jl tried to read, but 
my voice faltered, and then I broke down 
entirely. Mother and Esther knew what it 
meant; then mother told Mrs. Gwynnc the 
story of the Walk and drive, and we all wished 
that you were here to share our happiness." 

Thus it was that the boy who worked came 
to be a real gentleman at last. 

OUB DUMB 

Children are often requested to speak kindly 
to their relatives and friends, but I would go 
a step farther and advise them to stwak kindly 
to all dumb animals. I remember when a 
child, a man who used to drive a large ox 
team by my home, and the oxen always looked 
fat and sleek, and worked nicely together. 
They obeyed every motion of the goad, 
though I never knew him to punish them 
with it. Others thrashed their oxen and 
goaded them with less success. Now the 
first driver was deaf and dumb. If silence 
with kindness was so effective, how much 
more could have been effected with kind 
words. 

i 8ee how frightened are the horses repre- 
sented in . the picture, by the threatening 
aspect and harsh words of a mere boy. How 
much more pleasant would the scene be if 
he was feeding them and kindly talking to 
them. A horse much resembling the black 
one in the picture, passes my door every day, 
and his driver is always kindly chatting with 
him. It is really wonderful to see how this 
horse understands his driver's words and tone ; 
he obeys more promptly and seenw to under- 
stand better than many human beings. We 
print below a sketch, taken from the Chriitian 
Weekly, mentioning one whose kindness to 
dumb animals has made his name a household 
word. For our illustration we are indebted 
to John L. Shorey, of Boston. 

"•A few months ago, as the writer was pass- 
ing up Broadway, opposite Union Square, he 
saw a tall, fine-looking man, dressed in dark- 
blue military costume, pass quickly into the 
street and seize an omnibus horse by the head 
at the same time commanding the driver to 
descend from his box. The man grumblingly 
obeyed. Bidding him unharness the hones, 
the gentleman told the passengers that the 
coach would go no farther, and directed them 
to alight and take another. They too,obeyed. 
A crowd had by this time gathered. The 
writer stepped to the gentleman who acted 
with so much authority, and asked his reason 
for this strange proceeding. 'Look,' he 
said, with indignation, 'at that horse's foot.' 
The cause was apparent enough. The hoof 
was swollen, had buret open, and was an 
offensive, running gore. 'May I ask, sir, who 
you are?' He handed me his card, and on it 
was the well-known name, 'Henry Bergh.' 
The horse was sent to the stable. .The coach 
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sports; breaking up dog and rat pits; enforc- 
ing a degree of privacy in the slaughter of 
animals, that children may not be made famil- 
iar with scenes of blood; providing facili- 
ties for supplying cattle with abundance of 
fresh water ; and doing everything possible to 
develop kindness and prohibit all forms and 
tendencies to cruelty. 

" A driver and conductor of a city line were 
recently arrested for allowing forty persons iii J 
side and sixty outside on the platforms of the 
car, one hundred in all. To drag this pro- 
digious load, which, with the car, is estimated 
to have weighed 21,000 pounds, up u severe 
grade, there were two feeble horses, one of 
whom was so distressed that his breathing 
could be distinctly heard the distance of a 
block. 

"Mr. Bergh succeeded in breaking up Kit 
Burns' famous dog and rat pit, in Water street. 
With a strong police force, he entered the den, 
and arrested thirty-four of the jjhoice spirits 
in the very height of their refined epert. 

"Fountains, so combined as to supply pure, 
fresh water to men, horses and dogs, have 
been erected in various parts of the city under 
the Society's direction. And now, all over 
the city of New York, may be witnessed the 
drinking fountain, where man and lMjast meet 
to assuage their common thirst. 

"Thanks to Mr. Bergh, the community is 
more 'and more responsive "to appeals of hu- 
manity. He is in the prime of life, and we 
trust that years of useful labor arc vet before 
him." 



OUB "GOLD DUST." 

"First, I am going to write to mother," 
said Thomas, with his eye on the clock, par- 
celling out Wednesday afternoon; "next, two 
hours' play ; next, come in and study my alge- 
bra lesson ; after supper, go and hear that 
man lecture on Africa." 

Did he} For lioys, as well as men, make 
capital plans, which they do not always exe- 
cute. 

No sooner said than Tom took his writing 
materials and sat down to write. There was 
a great hurrah in the street, but he never got 
up to look out. He went once for the diction- 
ary, to learn how a word was spelled. 

"Do" you care when you are only writing 
home?" asked one of Tom's cousins, who was 
waiting for him. 

" I always care," answered Tom. 
The letter was finished, well done for a boy 
of his age, in about three-quarters of an hour, 
and he was ready to be off And so the after, 
noon was filled up as promptly as that letter 
was filled up. This is a specimen of Tom. 

"Uncle," said Tom, one day, "it seems to 
me your things don't' look as well as they 
might." 

They were in the garden, and " the things " 
the boy had his eye on were the currant 
bushes. 

i " I don't expect they do, " replied his uncle ; 
"I'm no great hand at-a garden. Well, sir, 
what can you improve? " 

V I can , try on the currants," said Tom. 
"Thevjwant to be thinned out, and the wood 
cut of}, and the right suckers' trained. Don't 
you ever dig around them, and put ashes on 
the roots? " 

His uncle never had done one of these 
things ; did not know they ought to be done. 
He thought, he said, currants took care of 
themselves. 

"But they can lie cared for," said Tom, 
"and do all the better." 
" Suppose you try, boy," said his uncle. 
Tom's uncle gave him a home for two years, 
to attend the high school and prepare for col- 
lege, and so gave him time to try the bushes. 
In the autumn he dug around their roots, 
pulled up the grass, separated the large old 
bushes, and put out new ones. It took" time ; 
but he tugged hard at it. In the spring he 
loosened the soil, laid on coal ashes, watched 
the young shoots, kept some, and cut down 
others. His uncle did not believe much 
would come of it. All at once, it seemed to 
him, for time goes fast to an old man, his 
bushes were loaded with fruit, fine large cur- 
rants, such as his garden had not seen for 
many a day,* if ever before. People exclaimed : 
" What splendid currants you have! " 
"That boy knows how to take care of his 
gold dust," said his uncle often to himself and 
sometimes aloud. 

Tom went to college, and every account 
they heard of him he was going ahead, having 
a solid foundation for the future. 

"Certainly," said his uncle, "certainly. 
That boy, I tell you,' knows how to take care 
of the gold dust." 

"Gold dust I" where did Tom get gold 
dust? He was a poor boy. He has not been 
to California. He never was a miner. Where 
did he get gold dust? Ah, he had the seconds 
and the minutes, and these are the "gold 
dust " of time, specks and particles of time, 
which boys and girls and grown-up people 
are so apt to' waste and throw away. Tom 
knew their value. His deceased father, a 
poor minister, had taught him that every 
speck and particle of time was worth its 
weight is gold ; and hii son took care of them 



remained in the street till another team arrived. 
The driver was arrested and fined. We«all 
felt it was a just act. Five years ago this 
could. not have been done. No laws were then 
enacted to reach the case. Beasts were left to 
the mercies of owners and drivers. They had 
no rights which men were required to respect. 
Mr. Bergh, a gentleman of fine culture and 
benevolence, impelled by a tender regard for 
helpless dumb creatures, inaugurated measures 
for preventing cruelty to animals. A society 
was incorporated in New York, April, 1886, 
and has extended its influence until now nine- 
teen states and the dominion of Canada have 
incorporated societies of similar character. Its 
object may be inferred from section 1 of the 
statute under which it operates: 

" ' If any person shall over-drive, over-load, tor. 
ture, torment, deprive of necessary sustenance, or 
unneeeHMnrlly or cruolly boat, or needlessly mutll 



, or to 
Jleaslymul 

shall, for every siof? offen^TtK 



aforesaid, u 




"To carry out this law, which his efforts 
have secured, Mr. Bergh has given his undi- 
vided time and energies. He receives no 
salary, nor has ever received any. His only 
compensation is to 'see the compassionate 
instinct* of man's nature manifested toward 
the helpless and unoffending, be it man or 
beast.' Upon the success so far achieved he 
looks with satisfaction, and says, 'I may be 
pardoned for believing that I have not lived 
for nothing.' Especial attention is given to 
the treatment of hones ; the transportation of 
cattle, sheep, cows, poultry, etc., used for 
food; careful inspection of their condition 
before slaughter, that no diseased meat may 
be tent to the market ; examining the state of 
milch cows, kept in the city for public supply 
of 'pur* Orange eeunly mttk ; ' stopping brutal 
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if they were. He never spent them foolish- 
hut only in good bargains; "for value re- 
ce ved " was stamped on all he passed away. 

It is a mistake to suppose that miners and 
the mints have all the "gold dust." Yon, 
children, have some of infinitely greater value 
than the richest mines can yield. God does 
not give it to you in gold bars, a day, a 
month, a year long ; nobody can be trusted 
rwith so much time all at once; but God wisely 
deals it out in seconds and minutes, so that 
you can make the most of it. If you are 
robbed of one, or lose it, the loss is compara- 
tively small. It cannot, to be sure, ever lie 
made up; the whole World cannot ever make 
up for a minute lost ; bukto teach vou to lie 
thoughtful and careful of\hc rcst.'you will, 
by and by, be rich with the golden years of a 
useful and happy life. ' 
Take care of your "gold dust," children.— 




THE MEN WHO OAK BE BP ABED. 

When trade Incomes dull, and iut little 
work is in the factory and not muclr prospect 
of more coming, employers ask themselves, 
Who can be most easily spared? One" or more 
men must be discharged, and those most easily 
spared arc the ones marked out for a dis- 
charge, .in the knowledge that those most 
easily spared arc the very men who can be 
most easily replaced. The men we are most 
loth to discharge in dull times are those who 
hove been long in our employ, who have 
always been attentive to our interests by a 
faithful discharge of duty; and toward whom 
we have learned, from long association, to 
entertain a feeling of interest and friendship. 
Such men will be retained; under any and all 
circumstances, while the shiftless, eye-serving, 
afraid -of -doing -too -much class will be 
"shipped" at the first opportunity they can 
be spared. The same result extends to all 
branches of trade, and he who would suc- 
ceed in the battle of life must make himself 
tcr of his business, or be reckoned among 
those who can be spared. 

Young man, remember that the men who 
can be easily spared are not the ones sought 
after - when responsible positions are to be 
filled. Would you like to gauge your own 
fitness for a position of prominence? Would 
you like to know the probabilities of your 
getting such a position? Inquire within! 
What are vou doing to make yourself valuable 
in the position you now occupy? If you are 
doing with your might what your hands find 
to do, the chances are ten to one that you will 
soon become so valuable to that position that 
you cannot easily be spared from it ; and 
then, singular to relate, will be the very time 
when you will be sought out for promotion to 
a better place. Be content to grade among' 
the men who can easily be spared, and you 
may rest assured that nothing will "spare" 

5ou so certainly and easily as promotion. — The 
tanufaeturer and Builder. 



There is no happier frolic for an evening, 
when oysters are plentiful, tl an an impromptu 
"roast" in the kitchen. ITicre the oysters 
are hastily thrown into the ire by the peck. 
You may consider that your 'astid"ious tsste is 
marvelously respected if they are washed tint. 
A bushel basket is set to rc ceive the empty 
shells, and the click of the oister knives forms 
a constant accompaniment to the music of 
laughing voices. Nor are r< ast oysters amiss ' 
upon your own quiet suppci table, when the 
'"good man " comes in on. a wet night, tired 
and hungry, and wants " sc mething hearten- 
ing." Wash and wipe the t hell oysters, and 
lay them in the oven, if it is quick ; upon the 
top of the stove, if it is not. When they open 
they are done. Pile in a la*gc dish and send 
to table. Remove t he upper shell by a dextrous 
wrench of the knife, season the oysters on the 
lower shell with pepper-sau :e and butter, or 
pepper, salt and vinegar in lied of the sauce, and 
you have the very aroma of this pearl of bi- 
valves, pure and undefiled.-|-7a« Farm and 
Firetide. 



LEAF PH0T0GEAPH8. 

A pretty amusement, especially for those 
who have completed the study of botany, is 
the taking of leaf photographs. One very 
simple process is this: At any druggist's get a 
dime's worth of bichromate of potash. Put 
this into a two-ounce bottle of soda water. 
When the solution becomes saturated— that is 
the water has dissolved as much as it will- 
pour off some of the clear liquid into a shallow 
dish ; on this float a piece of ordinary writing 
paper till it is thoroughly and evenly moistened. 
Let it become nearly dry in the dark. It 
should be a bright yellow. On this put the 
leaf; under it a piece of soft black cloth and 
several pieces of newspaper. Put this between 
two pieces of glass (all the pieces should be 
of the same size), and with spring clothespins 
fasten them all together. Expose to a bright 
sun, placing the leaf so that the rays will fall on 
it as nearly perpendicular as possible. In a few 
minutes it will begin to turn brown, but it re- 
quires from half an hour to several hours to 
produce a perfect print. When it has become 
dark enough, take it from the frame and put it 
in clear water, which must be changed every 
few minutes, till the yellow part becomes per- 
fectly white. Sometimes the vendition of the 
leaves will be quite distinct. By following these 
directions, it is scarcely possible to fail, and a 
little practice will make perfect. The photo- 
graphs, if well taken, are very pretty as well 
as interesting. — ilauachuuUt Ploughman. 



FBIED 0Y8TIBS. 

Use for frying, the largest and best oysters 
you can find. Take them c« refully from the 
liquor, -lay them in rows upon a clean cloth, and 
press another lightly upon t hem to absorb the 
moisture. - Have ready sevt ral eggs, and in 
another dish some crackers i rushed fine. In 
the frying pan beat enough ni ;e butter to cover 
the oysters entirely. Dip ea :h oyster first in- 
the egg, then into the cracker, rolling it over 
that it may heroine completely incrusted. 
Drop them carefully inlb thd frying pari, and 
fry quickly to a light brown. If the butter is 
hot enough, they will soon be eadv to take out. 
Test it by putting in one oyster before you risk 
the rest. Do not let them li ; an instant after 
they are done. Serve dry, and let the dish lie 
warm. A chafing dish is best.- ~ 
and Firetide. 



A well-to-do Class. — We ha 
sertion that no class of equal avei 
lives so well as American fan 
these, possessing a farm and bu 



worth 



from five to ten thousand dollars, will gather 
about him and enjoy more real comfort than 
could be obtained from the income of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in New York. He may 
live in a more commodious dwelling than a 
metropolitan citizen having ten thousand do! 



HEW MODE OF WASHING. 

The ill effects of soda on linen have given 
rise to a new method of wa hing, which has 
been extensively adopted in Germany and in- 
troduced in Belgium. The op -ration consists in 
dissolving two pounds of so ip in about three 
gallons of water, as hot as th i hands can bear, 
and adding to this one tables} oonful of turpen- 
tine and three of liquid amm inia ; the mixture 
must then be well stirred and the linen steeped 
in it two or three hours, takin. ; care to cover up 
the vessel containing them a > nearly hermeti- 
cally as possible. The clott es are afterward 
washed out and rinsed in the usual way. The 
soap and water may be rehe .ted, and used a 
second time, but in that case t alf a teaspoonf ul 
of turpentine and a tablespoc nf ui of ammonia 
must be added. The process is said to cause a 
great economy of time, laboi and fuel. The 
linen scarcely suffers at all, as there is little 'ne- 
cessity for rubbing, and its cle tnliness and color 
perfect. The ammonia and turpentine, 
although their detersive acti >n is great, have 
no injurious effects upon the linen; and while 
the former evaporates immec lately, the smell 
of the latter is said to disapp lar entirely dur- 
ing the drying of the clothes. —The Farm and 
Firetide. 

CHAPPED HAJDS. 

Take common starch and grind it with a 
knife until it is reduced to the smoothest pow- 
der, put it in a clean tin box, so as to have it 
continually at hand for use. Then, ever}' time 
that the hands are taken from the suds or dish- 
water rinse them thoroughly in Clearwater, 
wine them, and while they ar j_ yet damp, rub 
a pinch of the starch thorou jhly over them, 
covering the whole surface. The effect is 
magical. The rough, smartii g skin is cooled, 
soothed and healed, bringing and insuring the 
.test degree of comfort and freedom from 
by no means insignificant annoyance.— The 
and Firetide. 

Skttimi the Table.— Do not Vie afraid to 
be a little extravagant in your fresh table 
cloths, when soap, water, aid a little lain 
are all you have to pay. V r ill you, having 
the best china, do with stone vare every day? 
Or will you pay yourselves th i respect usually 
reserved for company? Clear y, you are your- 
selves the persons to whom il is -of the most 
importance. Will you sit doi m to odd plates 
and cracked saucers six day i. that you may 
enjoy gilded china on the s iventh? By no 
means. Have plain white Frei ch china, which 
can always be matched when broken, and sit 



lan annual income. He may have his carriage [ down to it every day. In the same way bring 

™_!l°7!?„ sjfto."!!!^ * U ti?"f , K W,t . h I out begt knivM P Uted or ffl Ver forks, 

and partake of 



everything fresh in its season. His labor is ! aUo aa# , ine or butter' plates, 
leas wearing than the toil of counting rooms ! . ' " !? . 
and offices, and he has more leisure.-*^*- 1 food w * » » eMe °' YOUr °" 
iwr'.JfY, 



Serfr. i iooa wim a sense oi your own deserts, 
i Manufacturer and Builder. 
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For thf SOUniU WOBKM AK. 

AN INVOCATION. 

■ O, distant hills of. : blue and gold. 

O, purple pastures far away, i 
Where One has gathered to 1 1 is fold 

The star that led my wandering way. 

Could I but climb your glorious steeps. 

Or roam amid your fadeless bloom. 
No longer should 1 vainly weep, • h 

Where grief untired is wrapped in gloom. 

O, precious Christ, who bled and died ■ 
To bring immortal life to light; r 

Be Thou my strength, support and guide, 
Until I' cross death's vale of night. 

1 see tile-shining hills afar. 

Beyond the valley,' da.rk ami cold; 

1 see the glory*of the star 

That gleams above my darling's fold. 

0, keep my way-worn feet aright, ■ 

Help me to" strive and pray and wait, 
Until I rise above the night, 

And pass through morning's pearly gate. 

Bkktik Bi.aib. 



KNOCKING, EVER KHOO 

ST HARRIET BKECHKR STC 



'■ BehoM I stand at the door anil knock."— JZcv.lll.ao. 
Knocking, knocking, ever knocking! 

Who is there? 
Tis a Pilgrim, strange and kingly. 

Never such was seen before. 
All, sweet soul, for such a wonder 

Undo the door. 
No, that door is hard to open; ' 
Hinges rusty, latch is broken ; 

Bid Him go! 
Wherefore, with that knocking dreary 
Scan; the sleep from one so weary? 

Say Him no. 

Knocking, ^knocking, ever knocking! 

What ! still there? 
O, sweet soul, but once behold Him, 

With the glory crowned hair, 
And those eyes so strange and tender; 

Waiting there: 
.Open! open! Once behold I 

Him, so fair. ; 

Ah, that door! Why wilt thou vei 
Coining ever to perplex me? 
For the key is stiffly rusty, 
And the liolt is clogged and dusty; 



as; 



Many fingered ivy Vine 
"Heals it fust with twist and iwju 
Weeds of years and years before 
Choke the passage of that door. 

Knocking! knocking! What! still knocking? 

He still there! 
What's the hour? The night is waning — 
In my heart a drear complaining, * 
' And a chilly, sad unrest! 
Ah, this*knockihg! It disturbs me, 
Scares my sleep with dreams unhlest ! 

dive' me rest! 

Kest — .all, rest! 

Rest, dear soul, He longs to give thee. 
Thou hast only drranuA of pleasure. 
Dreamed of gifts and golden i ensure, 
Dreamed of jewels In thy keep- - 
Waked to weariness and weei 
Open to thy soul's one Lover, 
And thy night of dreams is over. 
The true gifts He brings have meaning 
More than all thy faded dreaming! 

Did she open? Doth she? Will she? 
So, as wondering we behold, 
Grows the picture to a sign, 
Pressed upon thy soul and mine; 
For in every soul that liveth 
Is that strange, mysterious door. 
There the pierced hand still knocketh, 
With the sail eyes true and tender. 
With tlio glory-crowned hoir — 
Still a (Jod is waiting there. 



GOD IS ABLE. 

God is able of these Atones to raise op 
seed to Abraham. 

Able also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by Him. 

What He has promised He is able to 
perform. 

Able to make all graces abound toward 
you, that you, having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good work. 

I commend you to God, and to the 
word of His grace, who is able to build 
yon up and give you an inheritance among 
all them that' are sanctified; 

Able to keep that which I have com-! 
mitted unto Him. 

Able to keep you from falling, and pre- 
sent you faultless before thei presence of 
His glory, w^th exceeding joy. 

Able to succor them that are tempted. 

Able to keep all whom the Father hath 
given Him, so that He will lose not one. 

Able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think. 

Believe ye that He is able to, do this ? 

1 home nrrtuEiroE. 

Rev. Dr. Cuyler, in one of his articles, 
talks in this wise of family topics : 

" If the father generally talks ' money, 
money ' at home, he generally rears a 
family in worsltip.of the almighty dollar. 
If he talks * mainly horses, games and 
races, he breeds a batch of sportsmen. If 
fashion is the family altar, then the chil- 
dren are offered up as victims upon the 
altar. If a man makes his own fireside 
attractive, he may reasonably hope to 
anchor his own children around it. My 
neighbor Q makes himself the con- 
stant evening companion of his boys. The 
result is that his boys are never found in 
bad places. But, if the father hears the 
clock strike eleven in his clubhouse or 
the playhouse, he need not be surprised if 
his boys hear it strike twelve in the gam- 
ing-room or drinking-saloon. If he puts 
the bottle on his own table, he need not 
wonder if a drunken son staggers in, by 
and by, at his front door. When the best 
friend thajt childhood and youth ought to 
have becomes their foe, the homes become 
the ' starting posts 



bread in our land?" Then Alexander 
departed with his soldiers; bat before 
starting, he wrote these words on the 
gate ot that town: "I, Alexander, of 
Macedonia, was heedless and without 
prudence, until I came to this African 
country, and learnt wisdom from the 



An Irishman, newly engaged] presented 
to his master one morning a pair of boots, 
the leg of one of which was much longer 
than the other. " How comes it, Patrick, 
that these boots are not of the same 
length ? " "I really don't know, sir ; but 
w .lit bothers me most is thajt the pair 
down stairs are in the same Sx.r 



USEFUL PEOVEEBS. 



r moral ruin." 



A SILENT TEACHES. 



Waste nothing— neither time, money, 
nor talent. N. 

Always tell the truth ; youNvill find it 
easier than lying. >, 

He, who gives a trifle meanly, is far 
meaner than the trifle. 

A heart full of grace is better than a 
heart full of notions. 

Men looking at the faults of women 
should shut their eyes. 

If we seize too hastily, wc may haveftb 
drop as hastily. 

Experience is "a torch lighted in the 
ashes of our delusions. 

Prosperity is a blessing to the good, 
but a curse td the evil. % 

Let everything have its place and every 
business its place. 

Better be upright with poverty, than 
be wicked with plenty. 

The tenderest heart loves best the bold 
and courageous one. 

He, who laughs at cruelty, sets Mb heel 
on the neck of religion. * 

Time never sits heavily upon us, but 
when it is badly employed. ) 

Whatever you dislike in another take 
care to correct in yourself. 

Resolve to perform what you ought and 
perform what you resolve; 

The stupid great man, like the clown, 
gets up only to tumble down. 



SPABK8. 

Felt Slippeks Thost felt by children 

in their rude young days. 

Dakota has been doing sums and finds 
that she has only three-eighths of/a white 
man to an acre of ground. 

Cooing is well enough before marriage, 
but the billing doesn't come till after ; and 
then it comes from the tradesmen. 



VIOTOBY OVEB TEMPTATIO 
THROUGH OHEIST. 

Whitcfleld gave a military commander, 
as a motto for his banner, " Nothing is to 
be despaired of with Christ for 
A noblemotto this — so conformed to God's 
truth, so radiant with heaven's light. In 
our spiritual warfare let the same mottft 
be written, as ltwere, in golden capitals 
on our every banner. Though we be in 
ourselves, weak as water, quivering as! a 



. A city missionary was visiting in one of | An Ohio paper calls the attention of 
those courts in a city where the houses are j the Legislature to the fact that there is 
crowded with inhabitants, and where every . no t a single man in that state who is 
room is the dwelling of a separate family ; i legally married. Do you see the point ? 
and in la lone room, at the top of one of 

these hlpuses.'he met with an aged woman I A plumber hail an Irish lad in his em- 
whose scanty/pittance of half-a-crowu a ■ ploy, and one day having occasion for a 
week was scarcely sufficient for her bare piece of zinc ordered him to get one 
subsistence. twelve inches square. " Yes, sir," said Pat, 

He observed, in a broken teapot that " Twelve inches square, but how long ? " 
stood at the window, a.strawberry plant t 
growing. He remarked from time to time A man left a bony steed on Main street 
how it continued to grow, and with what I last Saturday, and, coming back a short 
care it was watched and tended, time afterward, discovered that a funny 

" Your plant flourishes nicely ; you will j youth had placed a card against the flesh- 
soon have strawberries upon it." : (less ribs bearing the notice, "Oats wanted 

"0, sir!" replied the woman, "it is 1 —inquire within." 
not for the sake of the fruit that I prize j A RBMARKABtY dirty man stepped in 
it; but I am very poor too poor to keep ^ of „ 8mall b 8 J itti n a fence, 
any living creature and it is a great com- ti to have 9ome ftm by chafflng 

fort to me W have that living plant; fori him jf e 8ai(J ,. How much , lo you 
know ft can only live by the power of . u ,„ The answer was, " Well, about 
God ; and, as I see it live and grow f roIn a8 much as you would if you were 
day to day, it tells me that God is near." , wa9ne( i » 



THE BROKEN ALE JUG. 

The old farmer sat down to his supper 
tired and hungry. His joint of meat was 
before him, which would relish all the bet- 
ter, he thought, with a drink of ale to 
wash it down. . , 

" Go, my boy," he said, " and fetch me 
home a jug of ale from Dick's.'! 

Thomas went. The shop was full of 
idle fellows, and among them his older 
brother, who lived more in the beer shops 
than he lived at home ; more on beer than 
on bread ; more on others than on himself; 
so that all he was good for was good-for- 
nothing, which is a sorry sort of excel- 
lence. Drink, strong drink made him 
quarrelsome, and the sight of Thomas 
with his mug full of foaming ale, as it 
soon was, quickly excited him. 

" Give me a swallow ! " he cried roughly. 
"•No, you don't," said Thomas, "this is 
father's," and he was hastening out of the 
door, when Jed caught him by the arm ; a 
tussle followed, ending, not only in spill- 
ing the ale, but in breaking the jug also, 
which fell on the floor and cracked its 
bottom out. Thomas caught it up and 
hurried home with the storv to his father. 

Bottom's out, is it," said the old man, 
after a moment's thinking. "Well," he 
said, bringing down his hard fist with a 
bang upon the table, as if it meant some- 
thing, " well, then, that's the best ale jug 
for me. Put it down." j 

" Yes, father, but it will not hold any- 
thing." 

I Thomas, that makes it the very best ale 
*■ jug for me, I say. If it ha5: been the 
kind I had always used, your brother 
might never have been the poor creature 
he now is." 

That is so. And if this is the best ale 
jug, it is the best whiskey jug ; and if it is 
the right pattern for a whiskeyj jug, is it 
not the best pattern for a gin bottle, and 
a brandy bottle, and a wine botjtle f Per- 
haps it is not exactly in style; but why 
not let reason and conscience and health 
and industry and Scripture sometimes set 
the fashion ' I think they could be trusted, 



LEGEND FROM THE TALMUD. 



A.N old German while on his way from 
Indianapolis to Lafayette, froze his nose. 
Alexander the Great arrived with While thawing the frost out of that neces- 
his victorious army before a town in-'sary member he remarked, " By jinks ! I 

I have carry i 
i never Treczed his- 



habited only by women, and prepared 1 no understand dis ting. I have carry dat 
for the attack. The women sent him I nose forty years and he ne 



'. shoes," said a lady 
the soles are too 
thick." " Is that the only objection ? " 
blandly asked the salesman. " Yes," was 
the reply. "Then, madam, if you take 
the shoes, I can assure you that the objec- 
tion will gradually wear away." 



this message : " Why dost thou wage | self before. 
Feaf Vn The "wind, but"as' ^feather before 1 w »r against us? If thou vanquishest; c i don't like th 
the tempest, nothing is to bedespaired of; 1 thou wilt have no glory, tor the world customer, " because 
all the powers of earth and hell cannot 1 will say, 'This great hero has con ; 
prevail against us with Christ for leader, quered women.' And if the battle. 

One of our rich men, pointing to i a i end in our triumph, then thy shame' 
drinking saloon, said to a friend, "GiVe w ill be greater, since thou wilt have 
me the resolution to pass that open door, I f a n erl by the hand of women." Alex- 
and I will share my wealth with you to- ander ff ere< i nnto them an honorable 
morrow " He felt that his terrible appe- and ^ for provisions. The 

t.te for liquor was so overmastering him, ^ brought untofiim gold bread in 

so dragging him down into the gutter, i * Y ""' C " ' „ .,5 , . ,. , ... & ..™-» .„ — 

that he would freely give his thousands ! g"^ plates. " Why, said the k ng "do , hallj called, her back to inform her that 

«.'i'»Li-.-*il — . .<_5-L. «. ZL~u ' thev eat sold in this country f "Cer- tQB spirit of her husband was present. 

The lady had no doubt on the subject, as 

be bought with money; was not in the women, "hot is there no bread in thv her husband was quietly waiting for her 
ly fellow mortal 



and in this matter we should, I doubt not, 
find them on the side of the old farmer's 
jug. - j 

ANoTHKa thing which Newman Hall 
has- done is to. declare boldly that the 
working classes in America are much better 
off than the same classes in England, be- 
cause they are more temperate. He clear- 
ly states his conviction that there is much 
less drunkenness here than in England ; 
and estimates that more tbanj half the 
distress in London is chargeable to 
drunkenness. He denies that teetotalers 
say it is wicked to drink a glais of wine 
or beer, or that alcohol may notl be some- 
times useful medicinally ; but insists that 
, their doctrine is that all_,who oan do so 
-ought to abstain for the public good, and- 
their own. 

A Quantity of whiskey was seized at 
Newton not l<Jffg ago, which was com- 
pounded of ten gallons of 'kerosens^ three 
pounds of potash, and one ounce !of strych- 
nine, mixed with soft water. If was not 
labeled " warranted sure death,"jbut ought 
to have been. 



In a Minnesota town one evening last 
week a spiritualistic lecturer, seeing a 
woman in mourning about to leave the 



i A military officer, who had often tried 
to resist the temptations, to strong drink,, 
only to fail, became so convinced- of his 
own weakness, and of the true bource of 
his strength, that when he put his name 
to the temperance pledge, he appended to 
it the blessed words, "By the help of 
Jesus," and by this help he prevailed. And 
so may we prevail over temptation in its 
every form* and unite at last in the tri- 
umphant song, "Thanks be to God, who 
giveth ns^he victory, through our Lord: 
Jesus Christ." 

' I 
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LITTLE ENGINES. 

There is no 

device has com- 



monly been the first chef d'oeuvre of the ' resulting, that the maker should be pun- 
ambitious machinist's apprentice, and a i "hable if damage was the result of defect- 
California mechanic at a recent fair in San I ive construction, of design, etc. This is 
Francisco, mounted upon the top of a ' a " nonsense. Simply let all those who 
post a motor with a three-quarter inch use 8 steam boiler employ an engineer 
cylinder, made from the first silver smelted ! wuo k »ows at Jieast as much, or more 
in Nevada. We speak now of bona fide : about ™ than the boiler inspector; and 
engines, those with side valves and other ' t,n8 indeed is not requiring a great deal, 
essentials, no^of the small toys that of - 11 ' 8 objected that such men require too 
late have been Sold for $1, and proved how I ni e a salaries ; it is simply caused by the 

T ' . _ +1...4- 4.1..— i_ ; i _ ii _ 



PREVENTION OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

The daily papers contain all kinds of 
araagi ^I*} W *»m fsi Agri^uUurelTntfitu^g^^^ 
that cert.ficates of inspectors should edges the following donations of material 

at the seller for the use o f * k 1 — ' — 

all damages lent term: — 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. I tute, for two subscribers and two dollars. 

The Treasurer of Hampton Normal and ( ^T^i 6 '^*'^ "." 61 have ft better chanee 



secure apparatus,' books, etc. 



difficulty in making a small ; accompany bills of sale, that the seller J for"" the useof the%choor'dnVin<r the nr™. I v « _. ^ 
steam engine. Such a device has com- 1 should be made liable for all .1.™™. I I-- OI tDe 861,001 during the pres- \ BrltiA. Marin., and I*nd and P, 



Lad cs of Cone Sot Wolenttvill.- ct o fWU-ECTED ™ cheat Britain, Ireland 

l.li iITiZP WOleottvillc, Vt., 2 ! 1/ (eustanU rat coast). ORKNEY. SHETLAND, 
hbls. Clothing. HEBRIDES i CHANNEL ISLANDS, also from 

,1 flag for 



interesting for amusement a scientific and 
useful fact may be. But there is no good 
reason why a little engine of some kind 
should not be found a paying article in 
every household. In cities it should drive 
sewing machines, and in rural regions 
operate the churn and the wood saw. 



1 piece woolen 
Vorlf 1 piece 



1 ease 



j and Builder. 

FINDING THE LATITUDE AT SEA. 



fact that, there are not enough of them. 
Increase the supply by proper and more 
universal instruction in the right kind of 
subjects, and the price will come down to 
a reasonable standard, say five or six dol- 
lars a day; and it is worth all that, if it 
guarantees us against such losses in life, 
There is, indeed, much more attention I li J nb a , nd .P ro P ert y «? J» •»» had to de- 
now given to this matter than was the ! P loro ,. dn " n .f! the. past few years by unpar- 
case a few years since. Not long ago, the I }% l te Tex P loal <> a *-- Manufacturer 

French technical journals described a 
petroleum furnace with a self-adjusting 
wick, giving a uniform heat to a small 

tubular boiler which fed steam to a small ! Commonly the seaman trusts to obser-., 

steam engine. One of the exhibitors at I va'ionof the ? un to give him his latitude. 

the American Institute Fair has intro. Tne observation is made at noon, wheat-, ■ i m g p p . ■ „ ., 

duUrmThmrr a Jr;hr 8 iS ! b °™°- t h ^.S^tt k - 

plan for sewing machines. In this, pctro- 1 actual '"S ht 18 determined by means of 
leum burners heat a vertical boiler, and an 5 he ln8t ™nient called the sextant. This, 
osoUlating cylinder connects its piston rod ' ln9tI ' um ent is so devised that the observer^ 
direct to a crankyon the shaft of a machine. : 9C ? two , ob j e c to at once, one directly 
Doubtless maBVmodiflcations of the prin- i f. nd the other after reflection of its 
oiple may be made, and the present low 1 b % ht ' and the &moaat °y wh icb he has to 
price of petroleum would seem to encour- ' movc a certaln bar carrying the reflecting 
age the use of this fuel for small motive '• "^gement, in order to bring the two 
power. But the objections to steam are j objects into view in the same direction, 
manifest, and although not insuperable : 8 , 8 ° lm tlle real dlv ergence of lines 
are of sufficient weight to render it well , drawn , from n ? e * e to the two objects, 
worth while to consider whether some I To take , tne ? un ' 8 dtitude, then, the ob- 
other means cannot be used in its stead ! f erver take8 the 8un 88 one ob j cct and the 

horizon directly below the sun as the 



for giving the moderate power now a de- 
cided desideratum for many purposes. 

In this the employment of illuminating 
gas, mingled with atmospheric air, has 
attracted attention for a third of a century 
past. For several reasons, perhaps among 
others the accumulation of sooty deposits 
from imperfect combustion, this has not 
met with much favor. Possibly the 
cheapness with which, it is alleged, hydro- 
gen gas may be manufactured by novel 
processes, may supply a. superior sub- 
stitute for carburretted hydrogen, and 
Brown's gas engine of forty years ago 
(dependent for its operation upon the ex- 
plosion of mixed hydrogen and air, and 
proved a failure on a grand scale in pump- 
ing and boat propulsion) be revived again 
with .re of practical utility, but less of 

It has been claimed 
of hot-air engines that i 
small size would "fill 
matter under co 
may judge of thi 
portion to the work 

in coffee and spioe warehouses for grind- 
ing in sight of. the public, the assertion 
referred to may well be doubted. The 
safety of this motor is a strong recom- 
mendation for it, and it is to be regretted 
that no one has yet seen fit to test the 
capabilities of a hot-air engine occupying 




size in pro- 
" those used 



other; he brings them into view together,' 
and then looking at the sextant to see how 
much he has had to move the swinging arm 
which carries the reflecting glasses he learns 
how high the sun is. This being done ai 
noon, with proper arrangements to insiri 
that the greatest hight then reached by the 
sun is observed, at once indicates the lati- 
tude of the observer. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, he finds the sun to be 40° above tho 
horizon, and the Nautical Almanac tells 
him that, at the time the sun is 10° north 
of the celestial equator, then he knows 
that the celestial equator is 30° above 
the southern horizon. The pole of the 
heavens is, therefore, 60° above the nor- 
thern horizon, and the voyager is in 60° 
north latitude. Of course, in all ordinary' 
cases the number of degrees is not exact, 
as here for simplicity is supposed, and 
there are some niceties of observation 
which would have to be taken into account. 
But the principle of the method is sulll- 
ciently indicated by what has been said. — 
Popular Science Monthly. > 5 



U. 8. Bunting Co., Lowell, 
Virginia Hall. 

American Bolt Co., Lowell, Mass., bolts for 
Virginia Hall. \ 

Through Mrs. Pitchcr^ielrose, Mass., 1 1.1)1. 
clothing. \ 

S. B. Chittenden, New York, 2 pieces Ken- 
tucky jean. 

Seth B. Hunt, New York. 1 piece Cadet mcl- 



Andrcw Lester, New York, 1 piece woolen 
goods. 

H. J. Libby & Co., New York, 
goods. 

Messrs. Jeffreys & Co. New 

woolen goods. 
Owen Paper Co., Housatonic Mass., 1 case 

writing paper. 
Parsons Paper Co., Holyokc, Mi 

writing paper. 
J. CareWJfc Co., 8. Hadlcy Falls, Mass., 1 cas 

writing paper. 
Hampshire Paper Co., B. Hadlcy Palls, Mass. 

1 case writing paper. 
Hurlbut Paper Co., South Lee, Mass., 1 case 
writing paper. 



bleached sheeting. 
Hon. Oliver Warner, Sec! 

Boston, Mass., Publifc Docum" 
Through H. H. Grosvencr, 

volumes books. 
Merrick Thread Co., Holyoki 



DOUCER BANK (11 



ill-edging], on sale 



iv of them by deep sea 
— .- ■= — fonge for American Shells, 
Klowcring 1'lantn, Kem«, or .peclmuns of Natural 
History, ttultublc for u museum. 

Catalogues of the Species will bo sent on applica- 
tion to (j KUKGK DIXON, AnniCL'LTL'KAL lHSTITCTa, 
HAMFTOX, V A. 

EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

rpO _INpUSTKIOUS AND 



_ of color deslroi 
Amehican Colonization Socil 
sage nnd subsistence 



OETHY l'EOI'LK 
lng to Liberia, Thm 
rv will give a pas- 
yago— inailo in ubout 



forty days— and support for tl 

ufter landing. Single adult persons 
and minutes twenty-live ucres of land. These are 
all gifts— never to be repuid. Those wishing to 
movetoLiberlashouldmiikeupplicutton " 

er, Corresponding 

American Colonization Socle- 



move to Liberal should makeappltcutlon, addressed 
to William Copplnger, Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, 450 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 



D. K. Emerson, Boston, 




REMOVAL.— The undersigned wishes to Inform 
his many friends and natrons that he has re- 
moved his i ■ 

I PHOTOGRAPHING BUSINESS 

from Mill Creek Bridge to 

CHESAPEAKE HALL, , 

j Cor. WILL Ait I) A M ELLEN STS, 

Whero he Is getting nicely fitted up for the differ- 
ent kinds of Picture Work usually found in our 
best galleries. lie will keep a select stock of 
CUBOMOS. ENGRAVINGS, CRAYONS, I IT i 10- 

GRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHS, kto.; 
for the benefit of his customers. Also a choice 
lot of STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, both foreign and 
domestic. STEREOSCOPES, FRAMES, and a vari- 
ety of cases constantly on hand. A better quality 
of work than heretofore will be guaranteed, as he 
has a light second to none In the state. Thanking 
lie for past favor, he most respectfully 



WASH FOE EOOFS AND BUILDINGS. 

Slake lime in a close box to prevent the 
escape of steam, and when slaked, pass it 
through a sieve, In every six quarts of 
this lime, add one quart of rock salt and 

„ 0D « g. allon of water. After this boil 

a space of, say one oubic foot, and heated a , B . d sklm cIeaD - To n™ gallons of 



Through Abby W. Johnson, 
Mass., 1 bbl. bedding for 
Grcenough, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass, Direc- 
' tories; 

Sampson, Davenport & Co., 
Boston Almanac and Di 

J. F. B. Marsh. 

Hampton, February 16, 1874. 



Mass.,: 



JJaHislifrt Jfjortrntiil. 



;Its a continuance thereof. 



W. F. LARHABEK. 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 

J Improved Double 

TURBINE WATEE WHEEL. 



JfoTiOH to Teachers.— Do you want 
• globe for school use? Sendus, then, 
the names of six new subscribers 
to the Southern Workman, and we 
will send you one free of any charges, 
securely packed in a strong paste-board 



SUBS0BIBEES TAKE NOTICE ! 
Every subscriber, who will send us a 
new name and one dollar, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromos, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the chromo they wish. For two new sub- 
scribers we will send " Returning Home " 
ready mounted. For five new names we 
will send the above picture nicely framed 
in black walnut and gilt. We do not 
send premiums to <Aose who do not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 



by a petroleum flame. 

There remains, in addition to' the 
methods mentioned above, the use pf electri- 
city as a motive power ; a matter debated 
with mush ridicule on the part of those ad- 
verse to its me and with much earnestness 
on that of those who believe in its final suc- 
cess. On the one hand the cost of run- 
ning an electric motor and the failure of 
many an apparently promising project 
are urged as unanswerable arguments 
against the feasibility of electricity for 
any such function ; on the other, it may be 
pointed out that long ago Professor Page 
ran a heavy locomotive at nine miles an 
hour with mechanism imperfectly put to- 
gether, and that there is no limit to the 
possibilities of applied science and practi- 
cal mechanics. Between the two the im- 
partial observer may be justified in say- 
ing, " Wait and see ; " but none can deny 
■that a light motor is one of the needs of 
the times, and that, consequently, it is the 

duty of some on* to produce it Newark 

Man; ' 



this add by slow degrees, three-quarters of 
a pound cf potash and four quarts of fine 
sand. Coloring matter may be added if de- 
sired. Apply with a paint or white-wash 
brush. 

This wash looks as well as paint, and is 
as durable as slate. It will stop small 
leaks in roofs, prevent the moss from grow- 
ing over and rotting the wood, and render 
it incombustible from sparks falling in it 
When applied to brickwork it renders the 
bricks utterly impervious to rain; it en- 
dures as long as paint, and the expense is a 
mere trifle Country Gentleman. 

To take Brdisbs OUT OP FURNITURE. — Wet 
tho part with, warm water; double apiece of 
brown paper five or six times, soak it in warm 
water, and lay it on the place; apply on that 
a warm, but not hot flatiron till the moisture 
is evapoiatcd. If the bruise be not. gone, 
repeat tho process. After two or three 
applications, the dent or bruise will be raised 
to the surface. If the bruise be small, merely 
■oak it with warm water, and bold a red-hot 
iron near the surface, keeping the surface con- 
tinually wet; the braise will soon disappear. 



Subscribers wishing to have the ad- 
dress of their papers changed, should not 
only give the new address,' but also the 
post-office, county and state of the old 
address 




POOLE & HUNT, 



MflHUFACTUH EH5 FOR THE SOUTH tl SOUTHWEST. 

from 5 34 to 96 Inches.. 
The most powerful Whool In the Market, 

and most economical In nee of Water. 

Large i lm:strated Pamphlet sent post free. 
MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portahleami Stationary Steam Engines anrl Boilers, 
Babcoclc A Wilcox FatentTubulous Boiler,EbauKh's 
Crusher for Minerals, Saw and Ortst Mills, Flouring 
Mill Machinery, Machinery for White Lead Works 

and OU Mills, Shafting "Pulleys and Hangers. 



We would call the attention of all per- 
sons interested in collecting specimens of 
Natural History, to the advertisement of 
George Dixon, which may be found in an- 
other column. A rare opportunity, is of- 
fered to those who are interested in con- 
coology. We know that these collections 
of shells have been made with great care'' 
by one eminently qualified for the task. 



\ 0UB PEEltlTJMS. 1 

Wide awake teachers take notice. Our 
prize globe is given to every teacher who 
sends us six subscribers and six dollars. 
I A box of mathematical instruments to 
every one sending four new subscribers 
and four dollars. 

A compound microscope 'for ten sub- 
scribers' and ten dollars. 

A toy steam engine for six subscribers 
and six dollars. 

A photograph of the "Hampton Stu- 
dents," the singers from 
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BETOBM SCHOOL FOB COLOBED YOUTH 
We have so frequently expressed our 
views upon the subjectof reform schools 
and prison discipline in general, that 
. it is scarcely necessary at this time for 
us to preface the following account 
by any reiteration of our convictions 
in regard to the need for both public 
and private action in the interests of 
the 'pauper children of the state; but 
we desire in this instance to ask the 
careful attention of our 'readers, and 
to remind them once more of their 
own responsibility in this respect. 

The citizens of Baltimore have long 
felt the need of supplying some protec- 
tion other than the penitentiary and 
city jail, for their pauper and criminal 
youth of the colored race ; and the pro- 
ject for the establishment of a State 
- Colored Reform School was adopted, 
some years ago, by several gentlemen of 
fliat city. In 1870 they obtained an act 
of incorporation, the conditions of the 
charter feeing "that $5,000 should be 
paid out of any inappropriafjed money 
in the treasury for the aid and benefit 
of the ' House of Reformation ' for 
the period of two years, the managers 
being required to furnish proof that 
$30,000 had been collected by private 
subscription, before the comptroller 
could issue the first quarterly pay- 
ment." An address was issued appeal- 
ing to the public for assistance, while 
an agent, Mr. Noyes, was employed 
to collect funds by personal appli- 
cation. Some time elapsed before the 
stipulations of the charter were con- 
formed to; but finally the sum of 
$38,822 was raised, the larger part of 
it being given by Mr. Enoch Pratt, in 
the shape of the " Cheltenham " farm 
of seven hundred and fifty acres, valued 
at $22,600. In 1872 the legislature of 
Maryland granted a further appropri- 
ation of $20,000 provided an equal 
amount could be raised frOm other 
sources, and this was supplied by an 
appropriation froin the city of $10,000 
for 1872 and the like sum for 1878. 

In the fall of i 1872 the buildings 
were begun, and while these were m 
process, of erection, the work was fully 
commenced by the reception of two 
boys into the old farmhouse which 
was fitted up for the purpose. From 
this beginning the increase has been 
rapid until now. that a 'portion, of the 
buildings required for the work have 
been completed and occupied. The in- 
mates number about eighty, ranging in 
age from seven to nineteen years, and 
the present condition of the Reforma- 
tory is so satisfactory that we are glad 
to be able to give pur readers an official 
description of it. ; " The system of the 



Reformatory; is what is known as the 
' Family System ' and the plan includes 
five separate buildings, of which four 
are alike, being designed for the accom 
modation of fifty boys each, with dor 
mitories, schoolroom, playroom, etc.. 
and four rooms for solitary confine- 
ment, while the central building(with 
a length of one hundred and forty- 
eight feet), contains the general dining- 
room and kitchen, laundry, storerooms, 
sewing rooms, superintendent's resi- 
dence, chapel, etc. It would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate the value of this 
Reformatory,; for its benefits do not 
stop with the; amelioration of the con- 
dition of its inmates, but affect society 
at large, for its results are to check 
and restrain vicious lives, and turn 
into the paths of honest industry and 
virtue those who, if left uncared for, 
would assuredly .become criminals, or 
at least paupers, and thus prey upon 
the community. A visit to our peni- 
tentiary shows that hundreds of colored 
persons are incarcerated there, many 
of whom are very young, and these 
children will in all probability become 
criminals, some of them dangerous 
ones, except for the interposition of 
such institutions as this Reformatory, 
which takes them out of the unwhol- 
some influences of penitentiary life, 
and away from the temptations of a 
large city, to make them inmates of a 
happy home, where they are taught to 
become honest and useful citizens." 

. Once more we ask who can esti- 
mate the value of such work as this, 
or who can fail to desire its continu- 
ance? We cari heartily congratulate 
our sister state upon the Btep she has 
taken in making this provision for 
her colored youth, and earnestly hope 
that her noble example may be fol- 
lowed throughout the South where 
the need of such institutions is too 
well known to require any mention 
here. 



WOBKINGMXN'S ASSOCIATIONS FOB 
MENTAL IMPBOVEMENT. 

Education make9 the man, no matter 
what position in society he may be called 
upon to occupy. It is as essential to tlie 
.mechanic as to the professional man, tile 
Btatesman, or the legislator. If legisla- 
tion is needed at all in reference to the ad- 
vancement of our mechanics and mechanical 
industries, it is required to remove that 
barrier which shuts our' own sons out as 
{apprentices from our workshops, and (ills 
the places which they should be trained 
to occupy, with foreign mechanics, while 
our own boys become idlers or something 
infinitely worse. If our mechanics ever 
intend to advance their own interests 
and the true interests of their families, 
they will abolish the system at once, of 
excluding their sons from American work- 
shops, and afford them every facility to 
become good mechanics. A trade to a 
city youth is equal to, if not better, than 
the possession of a farm by a country lad. 

The question of establishing model 
workshops and training schools for young 
men, to fit them to enter successfully upon 
the business of a mechanic, is now attract- 
ing, to some extent, the attention of the 
press, and only requires the co-opera- 
tion of a united effort on the part of our' 
mechanics and workingmen 1o secure for 
it that success which its merits and the 
necessities of the case demand. Kngland, 
France, Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
are just now coping with each other in a 
noble_(ffoi t to educate their youth and fit 
them for the mechanical trades, under a 
conviction that success in their manufac- 
tures depends largely on securing a higher 
standard of skilled labor. Adults already 
pursuing their trades, and especially those 
engaged in carpet.cotton.woolen and mixed 
woolen and cotton and printed manufac- 
tures, are also encouraged in every effort to 
advance their mental training in those 
branches where a knowledge of drawing, the 
blending of colors.draughting, and architec- 
ture are required. Shall our own youth and 
mechanics allow themselves to be out- 
rivaled, and permit our cotton and woolen 

f • ' 



manufactories and workshops, where edu- 
cated skill . and scientific knowledge are 
required, to be filled by workmen selected 
from abroad because of their superior fit- 
ness for the plates ? In a petition to the 
Massachusetts Legislature by some of the 
most prominent manufacturers in that 
state, we find this language : 

" At the present time no wide provision 
is made for instruction in drawing in the 
public schools. Our manufacturers, there- 
fore, compete under disadvantages with 
the manufacturers of Europe; for in all 
the manufacturing N conntries of Europe 
free provision is madefbr instructing work- 
men of all classes iu drawing. At this time 
almost all the best draughtsmen in our shops 
are men thus trained abroad." 

This is a state of things that ought to 
be remedied with the least possible delay 
Not that we wish to exclude the foreign 
artisan, but that our own youth shall be 
made to equal the best importeffskill. 

Mechanics' institutes ought to be organ- 
ized and liberally patronized in every city 
and town throughout the Union, with 
reading rooms, evening schools', and week- 
ly or semi-weekly lectures throughout the 
winter. They are important auxiliaries 
to the other means of education, afford 
Valuable entertainment during the winter 
evenings to mechanics and their families, 
and attract hundreds who would otherwise 
spend their evenings and their money in 
the " sample rooms " of city or village 
restaurants. Combinations and associa- 
tions of mechanics to support a lyceum or 
a mechanics' institute or debating club, 
are always attended with good results, and 
could, by adding a library containing a 
few judiciously selected books, on the dif- 
ferent branches of the mechanic arts, a 
reading room with a number of well 
selected magazines and a daily paper or 
two and half a dozen weeklies, including 
scientific journals, become a source of 
much practical information. The evening 
school and course of lectures would soon 
follow, and a small beginning, properly 
managed by a few interested mechanics, 
would grow into an institution creditable 
as well as useful to the community Re- 
public. / 

NOTHING TO DO ! . 
A cry too often heard, yet not always 
true. One would suppose from the fre- 
quency of its repetition that there was a 
general scarcity of work throughout the 
world, and that this same world, was get- 
ting to bo in a " shaky " condition and 
contracting its operations preparatory to 
a long suspension or a general crash. 
This cry is sometimes heard from the lips 
of the old, but mp9t frequently from the 
young. Nothing to . do 1 so they hang 
around bar rooms and grog shops and 
gambling houses, and little by little ac- 
quire the love of strong drink and the habit 
of gaming, and then begins a downward 
career to terminate flpally in a pauper's 
funeral or a drunkard's grave, Noth- 
ing to dol and then they associate with 
the idle and the vicious, and then too 
easily are they persuaded into the practice 
of habits that lead to the chain gang and 
the penitentiary. Nothing to do ! and they 
□e to be supported in idleness and 
• by their aged and hard working 
parents, while they themselves are waiting 
for another' offer. Nothing to do 1 so they 
rig themselves out as sportsmen and then, 
from dawn till dark, they tramp, tramp, 
tramp over marsh and meadow, field and 
forest to return at last with an empty bag 
and an emptier stomach. Nothing to dol 
then it is because you will do nothing. 
I There is work everywhere, at all times, 
and for everybody ; profitable, important, 
indispensable work — work that will employ 
your hands, improve *y° ur mind, enrich 
your purse, and beautify your home ; 
work too, at your very doors, if you .will 
only consent to perform it. Suppose you/ 
are a baker, is that any reason why you ' 
should refuse a job to mHqf plaster? Be- 
cause you are a carpenter, is that a reason 
why j-ou should refuse to labor a day in 
the brick-yard when you have nothing; 
else to do ? Away with this foolish 1 
notion that because you cannot work at 
your own trade and your own price, you 
must therefore not work at all 1 Away 
with the false pride that restrains you 
from engaging in any honest labor that 



will help you to a support I If you are 
the right sort of man you will engage in 
any sort of labor, and dignify it. No 'rnan 
was ever disgraced by work, bnt many a 
one has come to disgrace through idleness. 
It is an old saying that " An idle brain is 
the devil's workshop," | and it might well 
be addetl that idle hinds are his best 
tools. There is nothing that tends more 
to elevate a young mai in the estimation 
of the older and sobcrjjr heads of a com- 
munity than tup exhibition of a' cheerful 
readiness to accept aijvthing that offers 
itself rather than sit down in < idleness 1 . 

Honestly, and without exaggeration, a 
man had better work for nothing and. find 
himself than to spend | his time in idling 
and loafing. Indolent habits lead very 
naturally to bad ones. Stand in the lane 
of idleness, and unless, you are wilfully 
blind or fatally nearsighted, you will see 
crime and vagrancy at the other end. 
From the records of courts and asylums, 
and hospitals and almhouses, may be 
gathered a condensed volume of confirma- 
tory evidence .to the fact that idleness is 
the beginning of pauperism, vagrancy, de- 
bauchery and crime. Avoid it then, as 
you would a pest house. Plow, hoe, ditch, 
grub ; do anything rather than do nothing. 



fliftrrnt ©pinions. 



The following are articles from dif- 
ferent sources discussing the question 
whether the freedmen are in danger of 
becoming Roman Catholics-: 

" Observation shows that the Romish- 
Church ia worldng rriightily and skill- 
fully to win thecoloiied. people to her 
fold; noiselessly as Well, like all the; 
greatest forces. It shows also that the; 
colored people are easily drawn to- 
wards her, because qf natural consti- 
tution, inherited tendencies and pres- 
ent circumstances." L 

" A deep seated belief in the marvel- 
ous makes them excessively supersti-' 
tious. Nothing is beyond credence, if 
it be incomprehensible and picturesque. 
Here Rome entrenches her position, 
substitutes the worship of saints for 
that of lower fetiches ; and new mir- 
acles and wonders t^ke the place of 
the old. i 

" Love of displayJa passion for sen- 
suous brightness ant beauty — an ap- 
preciation of the diamatic and awe 
inspiring, make Rome's pageantry pe- 
culiarly fascinating t) this susceptible 
people., Rome perce ; ves the want and 
knows wjell how to meet it." — American 
Missionary. 



"Of the dangers 
Exposed, that, of the i 
flie Church of Rome ! 
man Catholicism has 
descendants of Africa 
Catholic Church has 
in Florida and South 
hundred years and if 
day than it was thin 
takes no hold of-fhe 
Rev. H. J. Fox in 
Review. 



which they are 
c going over to 
is^not one. Re- 
no charms' for 
,n races. .The 
been established 
Carolina for two 
is no larger to- 
f years' ago. It 
colored man." — 
Methodist Quarterly 



' " Communion with 
corner-stone of his 
life. "What knew 
ch urches ? of . creeds^ t 
What knew he even 
"What knew he of 'the 
he did know of God s 
Spirit. Upon the w 
came to him the story 
he believed it. A r 
God so far off, as. doe: , 
uever succeed with h 
an ever present Spty; 
said to have been 
bondman in distress, 
osophy of the faith t 
a people, act / v 'Doi 
don't send Michael ; c 1 
thcjji angels, but 'i 
Christian Recorder. 



religion. 
hi 



God direct is-the^ 
»ion. It is his 
of v.priests ? of 
of liturgies ? 
the ordinances? 
Bible itself* But 
! nd of his mighty 
jnga of the wind 
j of the Cross, and 
ryififeu that puts 
ijthffRoman, will 
m, whos^e God is 
fit. The .prayer 
made by an old 
' ixplains the pbil- 
Km which we, as 
't send Gabriel;" 
i- 1 send any of 
yourself.' "— 
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Agricultural. 



THE HATUBE AND COMPOSITION OP 
THE SOIL. j 

11Y OROUOK D1XOH. 

The importance of agriculture is at once 
Been, when we take into consideration tlie fact, 
that one thousand million living beings arc 
depending upon the fruits of the ground for 
their daily sustenance. In making provision 
for this vast multitude, it is calculated that 
nine-tenths of the fixed capital of the world 
is embarked, and employment given to over 
two hundred million men. 

When countries are first settled, and the 
inhabitants are few in nutnlier, a very defect- 
ive system of agriculture will produce nil the 
food they require : and if the soil is productive, 
a considerable surplus for exportation. When 
the population becomes more dense, this care- 
less system has to be abandoned, and one 
adopted which will extract from the soil tbo 
largest amount possible; not only from the 
good land, but from every portion susceptible 
of cultivation. In Virginia the former condi- 
tion holds good; the system of tillage being 
pretty much the same as the one adopted by 
the early settlers. In Great Britian, art.scicncc, 
and the accumulated experience of generations, 
have been bronght to bear on the cultivation 
of the soil. Let us look at the result. One 
hundred years, ago the British Isles had' only 
nine million inhabitants; they have now 
four times the number, thus increasing the 

• consumption of food 'fourfold. The area of 
the land is the snine, yet, by the improvements 
in agriculture, there are less importations of 
bread-stuffs to-day than thoro were one 1 hun- 
dred years - ago ; and should these improve- 
ments continue, England may eventually be- 
come an exporting country. I wish in these 
papers to show how these improvements have 
been brought about, in order that the fanners 
of this state may lie bcnolited- by the experi- 
ence of the British farmer. I am quite aware 
that differences in soil ami climate have much 
to do with the successful raising of crops, but 
the process of vegetation is the same alt the 
world over. The plant requires the same 
kind and the same amount of organic and 
inorganic food, and the same physical con- 
dition of the soil, in a warm climate as in 
a cold one. ft requires water, but,' it will 
not grow in water alone. It requires soil, but 
it will not germinate if the Boil is hard and 
impervious to its Toots. It requires the ele- 
ments of nutrition, but it cannot assimilate 
these elements, if they are wanting or mixed 
with noxious ingredients. In order, therefore, 
that the farmer may carry on his operations in 
the way best suited to meet all the require- 
ments of the plant, it is necessary that he 
■hould not only know the licst modes of pre- 
paring the soil, but also its compoBition.to en- 
able him to add those elements of fertilization, 
which are wanting, or not sufficient in quan- 
tity. Before entering upon this subject, I 
would supply an omission in my paper on 
deep and subsoil plowing. In it I endeavored 
to point out the best/methods of preparing the; 
land for autumn lowing only; but when the 
first plowing after a crop is in the full for a 
spring crop, there is an advantage, particularly 
in undraincd clay lands,-in plowing, to expose 
aa much surface as possible to the action of 
the air, the sun's rays. and the frost. The water 
in the soil expands in freezing, which, when 
thawed, leaves numerous openings through 
which the atmosphere penetrates, not onjy in- 
creasing the evaporation, but giving those salts 
which require it an opportunity of obtaining an 
extra dose of oxygen. When the time arrives for 
putting in the crop, the soil is found loose and 
friable, and much more easily pulverized 
than it would have been had the first plowing 
been deferred till the spring. But to return 
to our subject, the composition of the soil. 
The earth is made up of about Bixty-four 
bodies. They arc called simple or elementary 
because they have never yet been divided or 
decomposed. Of these, fifteen only are found 
in animal and vegetable structures. They are 
as follows: oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, car- 
bon, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, 
aluminum, iron, manganese, phosphorus, sul- 
phur, silicon and chlorine. . 

The four first are the most important. If all 
the oxygen, hym-ogen, carbon, and nitrogen 
were taken away from the largest tree there 
would remain nothing but a few grains of ash. 
If these four elements were removed from the 
body of the largest animal there Would remain 
nothing but its bones and a few grains of ash. 
lie nee, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon 
have been termed the organic elements, or 
organogens, (generators of organic Btructure), 
and the eleven remaining, the inorganic ele- 
ments. The organic elements are combustible, 
and have been obtained from decayed ani- 
mal and vegetable matter. The inorganic 
elements will not burn, and have been pro- 
duced by the disintegrating or crumbling 
away of the solid rooks. They unite with 
oxygen when placed in certain states of com- 

. bination, and are capable of being dissolved 
in water and taken up by the roots of growing 

Elants, and fixed in their tissues. Oxygen, 
ydrogen, and carbon exist in oO vegetable 



and animal textures; and nitrogen is present 
in moat of them ; but each different kind of 
organic substance bus a different kind of ash. 
The bones of animal* contain lime (calcium); 
straw contains flint, (silicon) ; and wood con- 
tains potash, (potassium). Bone is, however, 
an exceptional illustration of the employment 
of a subordinate ingredient amidst the essen- 
tial ones of organic structure; four-fifths of 
the substance of bone arc made up of a salt of 
lime. Other structures do not cofitain more 
than one Or two parts of ash in each fifty parts 
of the essential ingredients. Hence we see 
that plants get their fixed mineral ingredients 
from the water in which these ingredients, arc 
held in solution, which.they imbibe from the 
ground through their roots, and animals get 
them from the vegetable matters they consume 
ns food. The eleven mineral ingredients found 
in organized structures are important elements, 
but they are of subordinate consequence to the 
four essential 'principles with whictr they are 
associated. The fixed. mineral ingredients are 
essential to the particular structuru they assist 
to form, although not essential to organized 
structure viewed in the abstract. Bones can- 
not be formed without line ; straw cannot l>c 
made without flint, and wood cannot be con- 
structed without potash; but straw and wood 
can be made without lime. These various 
mineral ingredients ure, in fact, the additional 
substances that arc worked up with the univer- 
sal oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carlxin, tJJ 
render their combination the special texture in 
each case. A small quantity of one is selected 
as suitable to convert the compound into one 
kind of -atructurc, and a small quantity of 
another to make it into something of a differ- 
ent sort. The inorganic elements are always 
in their natural state in the soil, und arc 
always found (with one exception) combined 
with^ oxygen. Tliey arc only obtained pure 
and'uncombined, when they have been separ- 
ated from The oxygen in the laboratory by the 
skill and ingenuity of the chemist. Three of 
the inorganic elements form acid compound* 
when combined with oxygen. They nre sul- 
pkur, silicon and phosphorus. The acids 
which they form are called respectively sul- 
phurie, tilicic and phoephorie acids. The sul- 
phuric and phosphoric acids arc formed when- 
ever sulphur or phosphorus is burned in 
contact' with air (which contains oxygen). 
Silicic acid exists naturally in certain mineral 
substances; rock-cry8tal is an impure form of 
silicic acid, opal is the same nearly pure. 
Seven of these inorganic elements form remark- 
able non-acidulous compounds when they com- 
bine with oxygen. They are potash, toda, 
line, magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, and 
oxide of manganese. The elements which the 
chemist procures from these oxides, when he 
hasdeprivod them of theiroxygen wu- potassium 
Medium, calcium, magnessum, aluminum, iron 
and manganete. The lust three are inctals; 
the first four are Of a metal like nature, but 
with the metallic characters less distinctly 
marked: The first and second (potash and 
soda) are classed together as alkalies; the 
third and fourth (lime and magnesia) are 
oxides ; classed together as alkaline eartht; pos- 
sessing Borne of the properties of alkalies, 
though found as native earths. The fifth(alum- 
inumSis also, found in a native state. The 
ruby, emerjild, amethyst, and sapphire-are crys- 
tals of nearly pure alumina. We have named 
above the three inorganic elements forming 
acids, and the seven forming oxides, but in 
addition to these ten there is the eleventh, 
chlorine, which generally stands aloof from the 
oxygen compounds, but which is capable of 
taking the place of the oxygen in them, under 
special circumstances. Trfus, common salt, 
found native in the earth in some places, is a 
compound of chlorine and sodium {chemically 
speaking, a chloride of todium). It is soda 
with the oxygen replaced by chlorine. Chlo- 
rine, in its simple state, is a gas of greenish 
hue ; it is not found free in nature. 

The various .constituents of the soil are 
mostly in the condition of ternary neutral com- 
pounds, that is, members of the acid series 
chemically urjMwl; with the members of the 
oxide scries; Mnm-thia has been effected, the 
body formed ceasW to be like cither of the 
compounds that are 'United in it. It is neither 
acid nor alkaline, but becomes what is termed a 
neutral salt, and receives its generic name 
from the acid forming it, and its specific name 
from the oxide with which the acid was 
united. Thus the salts of earbonic,photphoric, 
sulphuric, and tilicic acids are called carbonates, 
phosphates, tulphotet, and silicates; so that 
we understand by carbonate of soda, phosphate 
of lime, sulphate uf magnesia, sUicat* of potash, 
that the oxides, toda, lime, magnesia, and 
potash have been united with the acids formed 
by the union of carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, 
and Mica, with oxygen, gome of the neutral 
salt compounds are soluble in water, and others 
are insoluble in this fluid. Powdered carbon- 
ate of lime settles from water, in which it has 
been diffused by shaking, because it is insolu- 
ble ; but powdered carbonate of soda remains 
invisibly dissolved in this fluid under 
like circumstances. Meet of the nsntruUom- 
pound constituents of the soil being insoluble, 
are not at ones' washed away by the rain that 
percolates through the ground ; from this cause, 
a supply of nutritious matter is husbanded 
and kept stored in the ground until it is re- 



quired for the food of plants. If a quan- 
tity of soil he well stirred up in a vessel of 
water, and allowed to settle, not more' than 
two per iccnt of it will be found to have re- 
mained in solution. This tvfo per cent., how- 
ever, contains all the nourishment that is 
destined for Hie immediate support of vegeta- 
tion. As this is removed from the soil by the 
roots of plants, more of the fixed constituents 
are reduced into the soluble condition to take 
its place. All nature's chemical operations, 
earned on in the ground, are directed to the 
double end of keeping a fixed store of material 
for nutriment on hand, and of converting just 
so much: of this fixed store as is required for 
use into a soluble state^when it is needed. 
As the nutritious matters consumed by plants 
are carried into their rootlets iHy wafer, we see 
the necessity of having the soito«rm«aSI« to 
water by the methods hud down ni my previ- 
ous papers, in order that this liquid may be 
able to search out the nutritious matter it has 
to take up for conveyance into the plant. Two 
of the most essential elements, oxygen and 
carbon are conveyed into plants as gaseous 
carbonic acid, through the pores of the leave's 
directly from the air; but tjic same elcssents 
are also taken up from the soil by the roots 
as soluble carbonates. I shall leave the further 
consideration of flic organic elements to my 
next paper on " The Food of Plants." 

WHY OLOVEB IMPB0VE8 THE SOIL. 

Professor Tockler thus expjains the action 
of clover increasing the fertility of soil: 

"All who are perfectly acquainted with 
this subject must have seen that the best crops 
of wheat arc produced by being preceded by 
Crops of clover grown for seed. I have come 
to the conclusion that the very best prepara- 
tion, the best manure, is a good crop of clover. 
A vast amount of mineral manure is brought 
within reach of the corn crop," which, other- 
would remain in a locked-up condition 
in all the soil. The clover plants take nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere, and then manufac- 
ture it into their own substance, which, on 
decomposition of the clover roots and leaves, 
produces abundance of ammonia. In reality, 
the growing of clover is equivalent, to a 
great extent, to manuring with Pemvian 
guano." 

Take for instance red clover, the best of all 
green manures. The great English chemist, 
Professor Way, of the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege at Cirencester, made a perfect analysis of 
of dry, red clover and found every one hundred 
parts as follows : 

8ilica / 0.50 



Lime . . . . 
Magnesia . 
Oxide of Iron 
Potash . ... 
Soda . .-. 
Chloride of Potassium 
Chloride of Sodium . . 
Carbonic Acid . 
Phosphoric Acid 
Sulphuric Acid , 



4.0 



00.00 
2 39 
2.58 

23.47 
6.71 
1.35 



A correspondent of the Country QenUe- 
man, formerly of England, thinks that cheap 
labor alone cannot explain the large profits 
of English farmers, and says they can only 
be accounted for by the great amount of live 
stock kept and fed, thus producing a great 
quantity of plant food, and producing = - 
tum heavy crops. 
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KEC0BD OF GRADUATES. 
We give below a list of the graduates 
of Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute, with their addresses and occupa- 
tions when last heard from. A copy of 
this paper will be sent to each, and all are 
requested to keep the editor informed of 
their movements. Not only the officers 
and teachers of the Normal School feel o 
great interest in the career of the gradu 
ates, but all the friends of the Institute 
are desirous of knowing how those, who 
are sent forth from this school upon their 
life-work, are prospering. No nobler mis- 
sion is given to this age than theirs, and 
we all bid them Godspeed in their labors. 

CLASS OF "II. 

Edward Bowman, teaching near Suffolk, 
Va. ' 

D. A. Ellet, teaching in the Lincoln School, 

Hampton, Va. 
James A. Fields, principal of the Lincoln 

School, Hampton, Va. 
Harrison Lewis, 12 Rose Street, Baltimore. 
Calvin D. Johnson, Hampton, Va. 
George W. Lattimore, teaching at Tappa- 

hannock. Essex County, Va. 
W. H. Lee, Carrsville, Va. 
Caleb J. Nelson, teaching at Ottersville, 

Bedford County, Va. 



Henry C Payne, teaching at Charleston, 

Kanawha County, W. Va. 
George Taylor, teaching in Lincoln School, 

Hampton, Va. 
Walter R. Watkins, teaching in Wythe- 

ville, Wythe County, Va. 
S. C. Windsor, Oborlin, Ohio. 
Joseph Giles. (No report.) 
Joseph P. Weaver, U. S. Revenue Offlc 

Murfrecsboro, Tenn. 
Julia Gibbs, teaching in Columbia, S. C. 
Nancy Ellison Wallace, teaching in Clnrks- 

ville,' Meeklenburgh County, Va. , 
Eliza Jackson Pindle, Staunton, Va. 
H. J. Bullard, studying in Brattleboro, 

Vermont. 

Sarah J. Brown, teaching in Wilming- 
| ton, N. C. 

CLA88 OF '12. 

J. M. Beckwith, teaching in Smitbfield, 

N. C. . 
J. K. Britt, teaching in Jerusalem, South- 
ampton Co., Va. 
J. II. Carter, teaching in Liberty, Bedford 

County, Va. 
Andrew Davis, Old Point lighthouse, Fort 

Monroe, Va. i 
James A. Dungey J teaching in Charlimont, 

Bedford County, Va. 
T. E. Hines, teaching in Wytheville, 

Wythe County, Va. 
Uutchins Inge, singing with " Hampton 
Students. 

L. B. Phillips, teaching in Princess Anne 

County, Va. 
George L. Pryor, Hampton; has been 

teaching in Wytheville. i • 
Talbot Wallace. (No report.) 
David Dee Weaver, Winton, N. C. 
Wm. H. Wilkins, teaching in Portsmouth, 

Va. 

Everett Williams, teaching m Princess 
Anne County, Va. 

J. W. Williams, cadet D. S. Military Aca- 
demy, West Point. 

h.. D. Williams, in the Navy Yard, at 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Alice R.Bayne, married to Stephens, 

living near Eastville, Va. 

M. L. Chisman, married to L. B. Phillips 
of '72, teaching in Princess Anne Co.> 
Va. 

M. L. Elliott. (No report.) 

Isabella L. Howe, teaching in Wilmington, 

, N. C. 

Florence L. Ncwsome. (No report.) ' 
Eliza G. Nottingham, teaching in South- 
ampton. 

Mary C. Robinson, teaching at Tbaxton's 
Switch, Bedford County, Va. (Left or 
soon to leave.) 

Julia A. Rutledge, teaching at Princess 
Anne C. H., Va. T 

CLASS OF '13. 

Charles S. Boston, teaching at Big Lick, 

Bedford County, Va. , 
W. P.. Brown, teaching at Old Church, 

Hanover County, Va. 
Thomas Cayton, studying at Norwich, Ct. 
J. H. Lamb, teaching at Thaxton's Switch, 

Bedford County, Va. 
George W. Lane, teaching att_Big Island, 
Bedford County, Va. (About to leave.) 
L. B. I. an g ford, teaching in the Butler 

School, Hampton, Va. 
Peyton M. Lewis, teaching in Liberty, 

Bedford Co., Va. 
Joseph Pritlow, teaching in Southampton 

County, Va. 
James W. Richards, studying at Oborlin, 
Ohio. 

James M. Ricks, teaching at Graham's 

Forge, Wythe County, Va. 
Albert B. Roberts, ' teaching at Land of 
Promise, Black Water, Princess Anne 
County, Va. x. 
Clement J. Spencer, teaching at Cannelton, 
W. Va. 

Frank Trigg; studying at Norwich, Conn. 
William A. Yancey, teaching at Swansons- 
ville, Va. 

Mary F. Boyd, teaching at Snow Hill, 
Maryland. 

Brittannia C. Cabal, teaching a£ Liberty, 

Bedford County, Va. 
Alice B. Davis, teaching at Thomasville, 
N. C. 

Lethia E. Jackson, teaching at Cheater, 

S.C.S 

Several of our undergraduates are alio 
teaching school, among whom are 
Stephen*. Ricks, Tazewell Court-house. 
Merritt \ Wallace, ClarkavUle. 
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ANSWER 



COLBRIDOB. 

" Do you nsk what tho birds say? The sparrow, 
tho dove, 

The linnet and thrush nay, ' I love und I love! ' 
In the winter thoy am silent — the wind in no 
strong. 

What it says, I don't know, hut it sings a loud 
song; 

But Lrri in leaves and blossoms and suuuy warm 

weather, . . 

And singing.and loving— all comeback together. 
Bat the lark is so full of gladness and lovo, • 
The green fields below him, the blue Bky above, 
That ho sings, and he sings; and forever sings 
he, 

■ I love my love, and my love loves me! ' " 



HUMANITY THE MOTHER OF 
CHARITY. 
Frail creatures are we all I To be the best 

Is not the fewest faults to have: — 
Look thou then to thyself, and leave the rest 
Tp God, thy conscience and the grave. 



He praycth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 

— Ancient Mariner. 



COLERIDGE. 

We wish our space permitted us to give onr 
readers the whole of either of the two poems, 
which, if Coleridge had written nothing else, 
would have made him famous ; but unfortu- 
nately both " Christabel " and the "Ancient 
Mariner" are too long for our column*, and 
We must be content with advising all who are 
interested in English poetry to get these two 
and read for themselves. The genius of the 
whole Coleridge family is so remarkable, that 
it is hardly possible to speak of one member 
without introducing the others, while their 
peculiarities, which are almost as great as 
their genius, make it very difficult to give a 
just idea of their lives. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, the greatest of the name, was born in 
Devonshire, in 1772, being the son ofalearned 
clergyman, who died before his boy was ten 
years old, arid deft him, bis mother being also 
dead, to the care of friends by whom he was 
aent to Christ's Hospital, a large charity 
school in London, where he received most of 
his education. Going from there to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, he distinguished him- 
self in both places as a scholar, but being 
strongly republican in his opinions, he became 
much excited by the French Revolution, and 
left Cambridge very suddenly, wandered 
about for a few days, and then, haying given 
his last penny to a beggar, enlisted in near-, 
airy regiment, under an assumed name. After 
a short service he became known to the cap- 
tain of his. troop and was returned to his 
friends, but soon after becoming intimate 
with Southey and Lovell, a young Quaker, tho 
three resolved to emigrate, and found on the 
banks of the Susquehanna River, a community 
from which all the evils of life arising from 
selfishness or vulgarity, should be shut out; 
but owing to a want of money, they were un- 
unable to put their scheme into execution, and 
the three friends married three sisters and set- 
tled themselves for life upon English soil. 
From this time on Coleridge wrote regularly 
and preached frequently as S Unitarian 
clergyman, until after a visit to Germany he 
Joined Southey at Keswick; and became i roy- 
alist and a member Of the Church Of England. 
The great misfortune of bis life now fell upon 
him, for he began the terrible habit of opium 
™ — and af 11 * 



„ealth, to Malta, Welly and Italy 1 , weS only 
in vain, as he never would or could renounce 
his fatal appetite. In 1810 he went to London 
and in 1816 placed himself Under the bare of 
a physician hoping to be cured) and *i*h this 
gentleman, Mr. Gillman, he spent . the last 
nineteen years of his life;, writing and nubljah- 
ing more or less, but passing the greater part 
of his time in forming plans for vast undertak- 
ings which were never carried but. VttflB his 
genius, his actual mental power, was immense, 
be accomplished only a tithe Of that of Which 
he was capable, because his will was bf nature 
weak, and ml indulgence in opium under- 
mined his. whole character. Therefore, 
although he has left us much in his legacy of 
beautiful poems and earnest prose .(for Tie was 
an ardent theologian and metaphyslciaH), iet 
his supreme power was only shown iii eOnter- 
sation, when for hours he would hold a listen- 
ing circle fascinated by an eloquence of speech 
which has never been equalled since Pythago- 
ras. • . . . ., .. ., 

His life faded away in patoful incomplete- 
ness, and there is little pleasure in contem- 
plating the record of a magnificent intellect, 
shattered by the sins which, a weak and 
morbid nature permitted, though the work 
that he accomplished must always cobum 
the admiration of the world. 



Bible than the fig tree and the fruit which it 
hears, a fruit that in the times when the Bible 
was written was used in a great many ways, 
und which still is in warm countries one of the 
most delicious products of the soil. The fig 
tree likes a sandy soil and a warm sun, and on 
tiicse conditions will grow to a large size with 
great spreading branches under which a large 
number of people or of animals may shelter 
themselves to partake of its fruit. 

In the Bible " sitting under the fig tree " is 
used as an emblem of peace and safety, und 
when God wanted to punish His people Hi 



would dry up the figs, as in Jer. viii: 13, 
~ ere shall he no grapes on 
the vine, no figs on the fig tree, and the leaf 



shull fade," which would he a heavy trouble 
to the Jews, who depend so much upon those 
fruits for wholesome nourishment. 

Early in the spring the fig trees begin to 
sprout, their fruit ripening before the leaves 
come, for when the latter unfold it is a sign 
of summer, as our Lord said, "Now learn a 
parable of the fig tree;- when his branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know thut 
summer is nigh " (Malt, xxiv : 82). There arc 
three kinds of figs in the East, the untimely fig, 
the. summer fig and the winter fig. The first 
of these begins to put forth its fruit as soon as 
winter is over, the second begins to grow 
about the middle of June and is ripe in August, 
and the third ripens about the end of November, 
and is longer and of a deeper brown than the 
others. As wc know, many of these figs are 
dried, packed and sent off, to other countries, 
where they are esteemed -a delicacy, and are 
familiar to us all, though perhaps few of us > 
have seen the beautiful sight of a fig tree with^ 
its broad, rich green leaves, and tempting, 
green or purple fruit. 

OH THE WAT TO PITT8BUEQH. 

Our picture this month is of a scene on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, a few miles from Altoo- 
na, at a point known as the "Great Bend " in 
the Alleghany Mountains. An artist sent out 
by the illustrated paper Every Saturday, to 
make sketches for its pages, stands in the cab 
of the locomotive in the picture, and we cannot 
do lietter than to use his description of the won- 
derful ride Of which we see a part. He says, 
We were at Altoona when the ' Pacific Ex- 
press' (i.e. the through train from New York to 
San Francisco), came along, and by the kindness 
of the sujierintendcnt, we were consigned to 
the forward locomotive, which helps draw the 
train over the summit. Of that inspiring ride 
up the mountain, around rocks and over prec- 
ipices, I cannot hope to give an idea. The 
novelty and possible danger of the situation 
had a wild joy of their own; and then the 
crowning rapture- of all was the mad rush 
through the tunnel, the uncoupling from the 
uffing locomotive and thundering train be- 
ind us, and the plunging on ahead in the 
darkness. Finally a man stepped forth 
from some cave or grotto in the rock, as it 
seemed, and, in the dusky light of his lamp, 
swayed with one hand an iron bar, and we 
were switched quietly aside, and the train shot 
out of the tunnel away in its swift course. 
After that the detached locomotive was at our 
disposal, and we went on St our ease until a 
train coming up behind us, forced us to run 
for our lives. Of this race, of which we were 
manifestly the winners, you have on another 
page the picture as it appeared to us on the 
Great Bend itself, framed in the wooden arch 
supporting the roof of the cab of our locomo- 
tive. Out of danger again, tho engineer slack- 
ened speed, put us off above Kit tanning Point, 
and hurried on." The illustration gives S 
very fair idea of the beauty of the scenery 
among the Alleghany Mountains, which are 
still almost as wild as when they were known 
only to the native Indians and the. wild ani- 
mal* ; and a traveler who,.starting from New 
Yorjjt.on this flame ".Pacific Express," rushes 
across **■"- 



across 

central table-land of the continent to the huge, 
snowy peaks of the Rocky Mountains, to come 
at last in sight of the blue Pacific waves, may be 
sure that his eyes have looked upon some of 
the most glorious scenery which, the. w,orld 
can show How tremendous are the difficul- 
ties which such railroads as these, have, to 
overcome, is shown to some exten 
"On the way to Pittsburgh," and 
we have s right to be prou* of the sMIl . 
ingenuity to which they bear witness. In the 
face of such a work as the Pacific Railroad it 
seems unsafe to say that anything is "impossi- 
ble." jj 

' CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
This beautiful Sheet of water forms the 
largest bay on the United States coast, and is 



nand 



ro trees. 



There is probably no t^«d jo>Jmit 
•e frequent allusion is made in 



which more 



Cape Henry, and extends into Maryland, with 
a length (following the ciirvej of two hundred 
miles, and a breadth of from four to forty. 
There M sufficient depth of water tot the 
largest ships to ascend the main bay; almost 
to the mouth of the Susquehanna River, and 
the harbor which it forms where it opens into 
the Atlantic Ocean, js one of tho finest on 
the coast, Hampton Roads being a s 



chorage und refuge from ocean storms. 

The Chesapeake is remarkable for the vast 
number of creeks, arms antl smaller bays ir- 
regular in size and shape, which indent its 
shores, some of these serving as outlets for the 
various rivers of Virginia and Maryland, while 
others are only breaks in the coast without 
any outlet. Fortress Monroe, which commands 
and protects the entrance to the bay, is famous 
in American history, and the waters of the 
Chcsupcukc have many interesting associations 
with the past, while the beauty and fertility 
of the whole region arc very great, and offer a 
large field for enterprise, agricultural — 
mercial. 

* fi 

Kor t 

"DOWH IH A 00AL 1 

J. KNDECOTT LINDEN. 

It is always a pet ambition of a boy's heart 
to see for himself how the black rock which 
call coal is dragged from its dark store- 
house in the narth, to supply the enormous 
demands of a heat-needing nation. too, one 
bright summer's morning, finding myself in 
the very heart' of one of the great coal fields of 
Central Pennsylvania, I resolved to make the 
descent. Armed with credentials from a lead- 
ing coal merchant, I started alone for one of 
the mines, which were everywhere scattered 
over the mountain sides. 

All that one sees of the establishment aliove 
ground, isawooden building called a " break- 
er," in which, by strong stamps, the coal as it 
comes from the ground is broken up, and shot 
out upon an inclined plane of sieves, which 
sort the coal into great heaps of the different 
sizes, ready for market. yhese sieves, sup- 
ported by trestlework, and the great piles un- 
derneath, together with the wooden shed con- 
taining the breaking-up machinery, constitute 
the "colliery," the mine proper lying far un- 
derneath, in the heart of the mountain. 

Being courteously received by the superin- 
tendent, a man was detailed to "show the 
gentleman over " and u»d«r. After one con- 
temptuous glance at my "city clo's " he 
directed me to divest myself of my outer gar- 
ments, and, for a consideration, induced a stal- 
wart old miner to lend me a coat and overalls, 
which certainly sustained a deeper incrustation 
of dirt and coal dust than anything I had ever 
seen before. In fact, one couldn't help specu- 
lating on their probable value ns real estate. 
However, it was no time for squcamishness, 
and on they went — worlds too largo — and he 
capped the climax (and myself/ with an old 
felt hat, the front of which bore the traditional 
miner's lamp, shaped like an insane teapot 
with the wick coming out of the spout, and 
the whole concern flaring and Smoking fear- 
fully, and smelling most abominably. 

Thus equipped and feeling like a full fledged 
miner, we were ready for the descent. Under- 
neath the "breaker" a low, arched tunnel is 
sunk into the mountain side either perpendic- 
ular or slanting, as the case niay be. The for- 
mer are called thaftt and the latter tlopee. 
Across 'these, as soon as coal is reached, are 
dug large galleries or UteU. at different 
depths, along the sides of which the coal is 
cut OUt. In this mine a slope was used, and 
large Cars called "gunboats," drawn by a sta- 
tionary engine St the top, ran up and down a 
railway laid On the slope, the empty car going 
d6wn as the other went up full. These ears 
were, then so bust that they could not take us 
down; or rather we could not wait for one, So 
we made the descent on foot. 

There was a staircase running down by the 
railway, and my guide started carefully down, 
telrlflg me to follow. , , , 

For the first ten steps we had di 
then twilight, then darkness, then tota 
hess, then a tUctnM, whose titter Intensity 
cannot be described or conceived of but by 
the s^riptlirai language, " Darkness that may 

be m:' . I , 

It seemed as if one had left earth mid Hu- 
manity behind, and the old stories of men who 
had visited the Infernal regions with some 
ghostly guardian came to remembrance with 
a rather chilly sense of reality. 

But the gobd-BatUred old Irish miner didn't 
act in the least like a ghost. " Mind yoiir head 
sphere's a beam!" *nd "Loot out for that 
" itt rotten! " rang out so constantly that, 
I had tripped Krfd itrtjck gfifto 




plained that the miners had struck an under- 
ground stream, which had flooded the level and 
would have drowned out the mine, but they 
had Bammed it up, and set up n little engine 
which pumped it out as' fast as it ran over. I 
listened, and in the intense stillness could 
hear the continued puff-puff of the busy little 
pump. It was a relief to turn from the awful 
profound quiet of that lonely sheet of black 
water, which never felt a ripple nor ever saw a 
sunbeam, to the little engine, faithfully and 
busily working away in the darkness. It was 
the first thing like life I had met with in the 
mine, and I felt better for it. , 

The. i back to the slope again, and down, 
down, still deeper, crawling and winding till 
my back ached and my head reeled; presently 
a miner came down after us on the full run 
and passed us without a word, his footsteps 
echoing and his light glimmering till we lost 
him in the darkness. Then we came to a door 
which was shut. Thcguide "pounded, "but no 
answer. lie was equal to the emergency, and 
told me thut we had got to a working level, and 
that the man who had passed us had told the ' 
boys that there was a stranger coming down 
who would "stand drinks" all round. 

As I hail been warned to take some "change" 
down, I told him to have the door opened — 
and euch a sight! We were in a large gallery 
some fifteen feet high and as many broad, the 
walls and coiling of J solid coal lit up and 
flashing with light ; and right in front were a 
score of forms, their faces streaked with black 
and gleaming with sweat, leaping and yelling 
like so many fiends, while the lamps in their 
hats dancing up and down, helped the illusion 
till you might hare fancied them demons from 
the pit — which seemed not so very far off by 
this time. But they meant no ill will, and instead 
of howling for my soul, they only wanted ten 
cents apiece, and then were ready for. any 
unt of information and fun, while the 
staid old guide's eyes twinkled at the boys' 
larks." We stood still so long that I won- 
dered why, when I began to bear a low rum- 
bling noise, which increased rapidly. I could 
think of nothing but that the Stygian pool 
above us had broken loose, but the guide only 
nodded and smiled at the inquiry, and .told 
me to stand bock close against the wall ; and 

Ercsently along a. railway I had not noticed 
efore, came a train of mules at full gallop 
drawing two empty cars; it stopped, we al 
pitched in anyhow, and on we rushed, the 
echoes rattling and roaring as our car thun- 
dered on ; then we came to the very end of 
the gallery; then we got out and watched 
the plan of operations. Along the walls 
of the gallery were smaller tunnels, opening 
about eight feet from the floor. ' These slanted 
upward, and in each a man was at work with 
a' pick, detaching huge blocks, which rolled 
into cars stationed under the mouth of each 
tunnel, and which, when full, were dragged 
by the mules back to the slope, and dumped 
into the great gunboats to be carried to 
the surface. TheSi we walked back along the 
gallery; sometimes we could see the roof, 
while sometimes it would be twenty feet high. 

Near the slope were the stables for the 
mules. These poor animals feed and sleep 
under ground, and never see thb light from 
the time they are taken down till they die; 
and, in fact, some of them were said to have 
been born in the mine. And worse still, 
the boys who drive and take care of them 
share their fate, and see Sunlight scarcely 
oftener than their four-footed companions. As 
we turned away one of the men said, "P'raps 
the gintleman would be afther Ioikin' to see 
thlm blastin,'" and the "gintleman" eagerly, 
assenting, the good-natured/ fellow led the 
way, wading through mud; dirt and water,, to 
the very end of the still Unfinished level, 
which gradually narrowed till we could just 
creep. We passed through this narrow open- 
ing into a chamber where a man was at work 
with a orowbar, drilling a hole hi the i 
of coal. Another wis preparing a r*-- 
gulipowder to fill it with. 

When the hole was finished the blast 
put in, and we all crowded behind a crag of 
coal rock to await the result. One man was 
left to light the fuse. Booii we heard his step 
echo at he rah 'down the* ~ 
and waited. Then the. V 
came over me. So far away from help, sup- 
pose the blast shoold stop the), little open- 
ing we had crawled in by, put out onr lights' or 
bring down the ceiling oh onr heads; suppose 
thai dani should burst howt ' The strangest 
fancies suggested themselves; unphllosophic 
doubts of the thickness of the earth's crust, 
and the molten fire within; and then thoughts 
of the home and friends so eery far away. 

Then came a rush of air, and a roar that 
seemed to beat in our very ears, a whir of 
rocky masses Hying in all directions, and a 
suffocating smell of brimstone and coal dust. 
When the smoke cleared »*ay we looked 
around. The entire gallery was changed. 
Bhige boulders hying about, r- 
rents in walls and eeih'r 
the tremendous power of t 

Thb men were instantly at work with i 

and shovel. After watching' them for a few 
mome^s, ss they vigorously cleared away the 

^Tlley* ^Sowdeof around to Md good-bye, 
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praised the pluck of the iiret stranger who had i pie sit with their bucks to those on the front, 



ventured down their mine alone, (they 
did not know how often he had wuntcd to 
run away), and begged me not to forget them 
and to tell the "city people," whom they had 
never seen, how hard the coal miners worked 
in the dark and coal to supply them with heat 
and light. 

Then a long, long climb up that steep 
staircase, and we stood once more in the pure, 
clear air, blinking like owls in the bright 
sunshine. 7 

And often since, sittingvby some cheerful, 
glowing fire, the picture comes back of those 
hard-working, simple-hearted miners, and I 
seem to live over again that bright summer 
day, spent 

" Down in-ii coal mine." 

A LETTEE FBOM 8HANGHAI. 

From an interesting letter communicated to 
the Southern Workman by Mr. John DeWitt, 
of Old Point, who has just returned from a 
voyage around the world, we mako the follow- 
ing extracts, regretting that the limits of our 
columns do not permit us to print it in full, 
and hoping thut he will favor us with some 
more notes from his journal of travel. A 
number of interesting curiosities from foreign 
countries, which he has presented to the Nor- 
mal School cabinet, are described in another 
column. 

Shanghai, China, Auouit 28, 1873. 
My Bear Will.—X wrote you that we had 
been in a terrible typhoon, and that after 
roughing.it and standing nt the pumps for 
several days— watch and watch— we succeeded 
in reaching the port of Shanghai in a dis- 
masted and leakingconilition. We anchored off 
the mouth of the Yangtsi Kiang (kinng inenns 
river in English), and set the Union Jack at 
the fore for a pilot ; the next morning on* 
came al>oard and we immediately got unde 
way.and with the wind aft.and a fuir swift tidi 
started for Shanghai. The Yangtsz is about 
a mile wide and the banks low and mnrshy. 
After sailing up it for thirty miles wo arrived 
at Wu-sung, a small Chinese town at the 
mouth of the Wu-sung River. Here we were 
taken in*ow by the tug Foo Let. We passed 
a Chinese gunboat, a large vessel unpainted, 
with the exception of two large eyes painted on 
either bow. Brass cannon protruded from 
her side, and her decks were crowded with 
pig-tailed Chinamen, and heads could be seen 
at every visible port-hole. But at Wu-sung 
my mind was brought nearer home, for there 
I saw at anchor, inside the bar, the U. S. 
men-of-war, Hartford, Monoeacy and Palot, 
with their decks crowded with officers and 
jnen, the officers in their white linen caps 
and suits presenting quite a contrast to the 
sailors in blue. The Wu-sung River is very 
winding in its course, but as it is only flftec 
miles from Wu-sung to Shanf- 1 -- 1 
pleasure of dropping our — - 



i, we had the 

can Town," at eight in the evening of the 
17th. 

Shanghai is. a large city. It is divided into 
lour parts, namely, American Town, English 
Town, French Town and China Town. The 
number of European inhabitants is about three 
thousand, of which only about two hundred 
and twenty-flve are women. There are about 
two hundred and eighty-five thousand China- 
men. Shanghai; and, in fact, the whole of 
China, is divided up by creeks and streams, 
and, I am told, that one can go from one end 
of China to the other jn boats. 

One of these creeks separates American 
Town from English Town, and is crossed by 
numerous bridges. American Town is where 
nearly all the Americans live. Here you see 
nearly all the . wharves, dry docks, machine 
shops, the offices of several of the consula,and 
(he beat hotels, and what you sec in every 
jaiL There is also a 
" the minister is a 
Ir. Nelson. Eng- 
fisS Town is the pTettiest part of the city, and 
has the finest residences and principle business 
houses. Another creek separates it from 
French Toiifh, where you see some fine wharves 
and handsome ^veilings. It is separated from 
China Town by a stone wall about ten feet in 
height, in which is a door through which peo- 
ple pass. In China Town some of the streets 
are so narrow that two men cannot walk 
abreast through them comfortably, and so 
horribly dirty that no one would .want to re- 
peat his walk. 

On the first evening of our arrival I heard 
that two more American men-of-war were ly- 
ing in the stream ; the Lovkawanna and Iro- 
mioU, and the former was to sail in the morn- 
ing. As she passed us we saluted by 
our ensign, and she returned the salute, 
wont on board the Iroqwit and met some 
very pleasant officers. By the kindness of sev- 
eral American gentlemen in the town, I was 
made a visiting member of the Shanghai Base 
Ball Club daring my stay. 

The principal vehicle in Shanghai is called 
a trap, and is drawn by one horse. It is some- 
thing like a doctor's gig, only that the back is 
open, and there is a second seat on which peo- 



and out from the back, 
uufoo," or horse-boy. Privs 
lsually sedan chairs, which nr 
comfortable. Then for the fun of tin 
I have ridden in a wheelbarrow. You i 
surprised at this mode of travel, butthii 
most common way that the Chin" 



mcnts of real gold, and the acting 
but their voices were pitched in 
high key, and whenever they 
the gongs came in with a 
There is no scenery, nnd the ml 
on the back part of the stage, and i 
Iful din. The instruments are 




Chinese fiddles, gongs, and now and then, a 
j trumpet. 

wheelbarrows. They run up to the foreigners | One afternoon I took a 1 ' trap " and rode out 
and in their broken English say, " Wantec sit ■ into the country. The mafoo showed me a 
down?" You can ride for a mile or so and : peculiar looking building, which he told me 
nly pay uliout four and a half cents. They are ! was a josh-house, (literally, god-house, a 
trying now to introduce a Japanese vehicle Chinese temple). On our wuy back we met an 
cn'llcd a "jin ricashaw." It looks like a baby ! immense religious process™, about a mile 
carriage on n large scale, and is very fancifully ■ long, carrying banners anil goqgs, and then a 
painted^ It holds one person and is drawn j wooden god over seven feet high, seated in an 
by a coolie, who gets inside the shafts and open sedan chair. Then came priests, with 
runs very fast with it. The wheelbarrows are ! high peaked hats and long grey coats, and 
flat with a board running lengthwise through , then an immense dragon wilj> a large head 
tha renter ami will hold tw.i. and open mouth and covered with spangles. 

The other day while going to the base ball | Its body was made of round hoops, covered 
ground with a friend, I noticed a great mini- | with cloth, and it was supported on long poles 



PAWS AND OLAWS. 

■ 

What One Dog Got for Liking Oats. 



comrade, no 



ber of mounds scattered over all the field 
passed. He told me these 
graves. Shortly after, I saw i 
some up as the ground had be 
put the bones into jars and numbered ami 
nnmed them. 

One evening a Chinese compradore (shit, 
chandler) asked me to go to the Chinese the* 
tre with hiin. He went first to his house and 



'arried by over 
re Chinese ; five feet apart, 
lie digging j the poles from 



terrible 
■ thlite 



i the Chinsme 
Along the road 



enty men. more than twenty - 
jqucntl] 
id this 

u move and look as if it were 
Followingthc first dragon 
ire like it. with gong men be- 
iged away on their gongs, or 
i call it '■ /chiti-rhin for Josh." 
■rowds of Chinamen watched 



put on a white coat, which reached nearly to the procession 
his feet. It was buttoned on the right side I am going to send this letter by steamer 
with four gold buttons. He carried a big fan \ New York, to connect with the San Francisco 
in his hand and wore no hat. We stopped at ! steamer at Yokohama. Japan, and, as it starts 



ins iiniiu hn n„, i. ,,w ...... «■ -- - • • ' ' , . . 

chow-chow or eating house, where we were 1 to-morrow, will have to close ; and, old fellow, 




Tray used tcj frolic with Tabby; 
Not growling or biting; n 

For dogs afc good fellows, above acting shabby, 
They sav eats are quite the reverse. 
Though Tabby, she swore by lusr claws 
To play always with velvety paws. 
Naughty Tabby (alas! for my story is truth), 
In the skin of a friend thought it excellent 
fun 

To plunge — for amiummrnt 'twas done — 
Sometimes a nail, sometimes a tooth. 
Such tylay must soon come to an end. 

" What, Tray, would you make up a face? 
Know you not 'tis a fool, not a friend, . 

Who can't take a joke with good graco? 
Am I not thv dear friend, Master Tray?" 

"Take the name thy malign nature matches; 
Tabby be nothing half way; 
An enemy honest in fray 

[ prefer to a friend who Kratcha."^ ^ j 



THE DOG THAT LIKED OATS. 

Tasso is a beautiful dog. He is very lively 
and good natured, and never barks nor bites. 
" : was brought from New York whcD he 
i very little puppy, nnd could hardly run 
about, liecuuse his legs were so short, and he' 
was so fat. iL 
Tasso is very fond of cats. He will run up 
Prince, our great Maltese pussy, and jump 
round him, and poke his nose into Prince's 
fur. Then Prince wi|l growl, and look very 
angry, as if he were saying, " Y'ou arc a very 
impertinent fellow." 

Once we had a little black and white cat, 
and we called her Winkic. 

Winkic nnd Tasso were almost always to- 
gether and seemed to enjoy their piny very 
much ; but at night Winkie slept in her basket 
in the kitchen, nnd Tasso slept on his little 
master's bed. 

One morning when Tasso went down stairs, 
he missed Winkie: so he went to her basket 
and looked in; and there lay Winkie, sound 
asleep, with three cunning little kittens cud- 
dled up in her soft warm fur. 

Tasso looked at the kittens for a little while ; 
and then he put his paw into the basket, and 
gave Winkie a little poke on the head to make 
her wake up. Then Winkie opened her eyes; 
and, when she saw Tasso.she began to "purr" 
so loud, that you could hear her all over the 
kitchen. 

Tasso seemed very much pleased with the 
kittens; and when Winkie got out of her bas- 
ket to get her breakfast, Tasso jumped in, and 
began to cuddle the kittens as Winkie did. 

After that, whenever Winkie left the kittens, 
Tasso would take care of them until she came 
back. 

When the kittens were large enough to run 
about, Tasso would take them in his mouth, 
and carry them into a corner and lie down 
with them, all the time holding them with his 
paw to make them lie still. 

If you could have seen the good care which | 

>880 took of the kittens, it would have , 

eased you very much. 

8ome dogs do not like cats, but will chase 
them and' worry them ; but it is not difficult to 
train dogs to be good to them, and to behave 
toward them as Tasso did.— Nuritry. 



joined by another Chinaman, sat down at a 
small table and had supper. Each of us was 
provided with a pah- of chop-sticks (small 
ivory sticks which are used in China instead 
of knife and fork, and which foreigners find it 
almost impossible to use), a Chinese pipe and 
Chinese tobacco. I knew they wore all 
watching, me, and I had never used chop- 
sticks before, but I did aa the, rest did and 




me. Tho "Chinese pipes hold only a small pinch 
of tobacco ; but as the .Chinamen iphalaV the 
smoke and swallows it info his stomach, a 
very little is enough. At sdme of the tables 
I noticed that two of the Chinamen, after they 
had flnishcd.would clasp, hands and commence 
to talk loud and fast. The compradore told 
me they wore counting, and the first who 
made a mistake would have to pay for tho 
whole table. The liquor drunk by tho lower 
claascain China is called Samshu.and is worse 
than American whiskoy. 

wataW 8 " 1 
covered wit.. 

Chinamen, drinking tea, smoking and talking. 
Above this was a gallery into which we went, 
and eat down at one of the tables, where we 
were furnished with tea, pipes, sweetmeats 
and cooked watermelon seeds. Tho play had 
begun when we arrived, at eight o'clock, but 
as we did not leave till two in the morning, I 
had rather morgan enough oUt The actora 



:an wmsKoy. 

per we went to the theatre. It 
lain building.' The lower floor was 
i tables; at which sat numbers of 



with the' hope that you will find something 
to interest you in this, I remain, as ever, 
Your sincere friend. 

Young America. 



TjODOHlRG ANECDOTE OF A SPIDEE. 

Mr. Moggridgo in his studies in natural 
history haslbeen in the habit of immersing, 
for preservation, his different specimens of 
spiders and ants in bottles of alcohol. Be 
saw that they struggled for a few minutes; 
but he thought that Bensation was soon extin- 
guished, and that they were soon free from 
suffering. On one occasion he wished to pre- 
serve a large female spider, and twenty-four of 
her young ones that he had captured. He put 
the mother into a bottle of alcohol, and saw 
that after a few moments she folded up her 
legs upon her body, and was at rest. He then 
put into the bottle the young ones, who, of 
course, manifested acute pain. What was his 
surprise to sec the mother arouse from her 
lethargy, dart around to, and gather her 
young ones to her bosom, fold her legs over 
them, then again relapse into insensibility, 
until at last death came to her relief, and the 
limbs, no longer controlled by this maternal 
instinct, released their grasp and became 
dead I The effect of the exhibition upon him 
is a lemon to our common humanity. He has 
never since repeated the experiment, but has 
'applied chloroform before immersion. 

Judging from the above, the spider is cer- 
tainly superior to, the human animal, in the 



HT WIFE'S VISION. 
A True Ghost Story". , 
At the time of which I write I was master 
of the brig Argonaut,<*i\ing between Portland 
and Rio Janeiro, a matter of from sixty to 
seventy days' length. 

I had been married about two years to Emily 
Hasbrouk. My wife was a young woman of 
Uncommon good sense, and had waited quietly 
at her mother's house in Cambridge until I was 
made master of the Argonaut, and my worldly 
goods became sufficient wherewith to endow a 
wife, when we were married, after a long trial 
of mutual lote and faith. 

Between Emily and her mother there existed 
an unusual affection and intimacy. The two 
women were all that were left of a 4nce large 
and prosperous family. Little by little the 
property had vanished, one by one the sons 
had died, and when old Captain Hasbrouk was 
lost down in the Gulf, his widow and one little 
child were left alone and poorly provided for. 
Like most New England, women; Mrs., Has- 
brouk knew how to make a little go a great 
way, and Emily was well educated. Mrs. 
Hasbrouk was like a mother to me 'always, and 
when I took Emily away on my first voyage 
after we were married, I think I was almost as 
near crying as my bride at leaving the old lady 
and the snog little home. 

Emily was a wonderful sailor, and made the 
voyages with me like an old tap, never being 
in the least affected by weather or waves, and 
alwayB bright and cheerful. "The captain's 
lady " was greatly admired by the crew for her 
strength*>f mind and "sea-worthiness," and 
to me she was, of course, a great joy and com- 
fort, for I have always pitied the lonely sea- 
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fating 
ashore. 

On the 84 of August we were. preparing for 
another trip, and Emily and I went down to 
Cambridge to-"l>id Her mother good-by. Wo 
bad a happy day together, and Mrs. Hasbrouk 
was looking so well and bright that I spoke 
of it, and complimented Iter on her good looks. 

"Yes,- George," she said, "I have never 
felt better, and if it were not that you are go- 
ing to take Emily away again, I would say I 
never felt in better 'spirits. I only hope, my 
.dear children, that we may all meet again in 
this way when you come home," she added, 
with something of solemnity in her tqne. 



who have to leave their wives ! talking about me to some one.' Gradually I 
took my eyes oil the book, and raised them 
toward the door of the cabin, and there my 
mother stood before me. She was very pale, 
as though she had been through some illness, 
and her hands were crossed upon her breast. 
I spoke to her :' 'Mother, what is it ?' She 
smded, and waved her hand to me, and disap- 
peared. ' I know that -she is dead, and that I 
shall never see hpr again." 

''Emily . was strangely moved and excited 
throughout this recital. At first I 



Emily kissej her, and told her that we all 
meant to be just so well and happy when we 
met again. -'And don't mind, mammy dear, 
about writing to ine, for George says there can 
be no communication between this and Rio be- 
fore we shall Bo on our homeward trip." 

"I can not hear from you, my darling, be- 
fore I see you?" Mrs. Hasbrouk asked, us she 
walked to the little gate with us. 

" Not unless my wraith should visit you," 
Emily said, laughing thoughtlessly as she 
gave her mother a final embrace. 

Mrs'. Hasbrouk's farewell to me was very 
loving and tender, as she blessed me and 
bade mo take care of her darling child. She 
always put Emily under my protection in this 
way, just as she had done at the time of our 
commencing the voyage of life together, so 
that I was perpetually having renewed the 
pride and humility of a new-made husband 
when I was bidding , Mrs. Hasbrouk farewell. 

When we were in the cars, bound for Port- 
land, Emily said to me, "It is such a comfort 
to me, .George, to have seen mother looking 
so well .before I sail." I was glad too, and we 
started on our outward course with fine 
weather and light hearts^ f 

We had a month of undisturbed, clear sky. 
The wind blew especially for our benefit, and 
we were mnking an uncommonly s^vift pas- 
sage. The crew had hardly enough work to 
occupy them, for the vessel almost sailed her- 
self. Emily sat on deck most of the time, 
and did no end of worsted-work and light 
reading, and in the moonlight nights she 
would keep out till midnight sometimes, sing- 
ing and watching the waves in the shine, and 
the phosphorescence on the water. 

We were prepared through all tins easy time 
for the foul weather to come, and when the 
wind shifted, and a little cloud no bigger 
than a man's hand began to rise, "We're a- 
waitin' for the blow," said Jack Salt; and 
sure enough we had it for forty-eight hours, 
heavy and strong, and then it calmed down 
mewhat, and we took a run of rainy days, 
>t fit for any but men to be out in. I 
Emily staid below, Texcept once she put her 
ad out of the companion-way, all tied up in 
hood, and, smiling and nodding at me, she 
lid, "Ugh! how wet and nasty everything 
tyoksl even the sea looks more watery than it 
as before. I think I had better go down 
again, George. I shall not do . for a deck 
hand." So she disappeared into our cabin. 

On the night of Thursday, the 29th of Sep- 
tember, five days out from Rio, I staid on 
deck rather later than usual, talking with the 
mate. It was a quiet night, drizzling a little, 
but the sea smoother than it had been in some 
time. Mr. Myles, the mute, who was rather a 
queer fellow, had been telling me some stories 
bordering on the supernatural, and had tried 
his best to make me give in to his belief in the 
communication of departed spirits with this 
world. I turned down the cabin stairs with 



an incredulous shake of the head, and left him 
on deck with his watch. 

I had bade Emily good-night at least two 
hours before, when I left her to go on deck, 
and expected to find her asleep in her berth. 
It was eleven o'clock when I left Myles at the 
ladder head, and I descended softly, not to 
disturb Emily. As I opened the door I could 
see that she was not in her berth, but it was 
not till I was fairly in the cabin that I saw her. 

My wife was standing in the middle of the 
room, her black hair streaming round her. 
Her hands were clasped, and held a little in 
front of her bosom ; her face was as white as 
snow; her eyes were staring and blank, as 
though they saw /othing around her. Never 
have I beheld such awful anguish as her whole 
aspect showed. 

"Emily! my wife! " 1 cried. , 

She gavejS) sort of gasp,. 

"George, I have seen my mother! — my 
mother is dead I" 

I caught her as she fell forward in a swoon. 

When my dear wife returned to conscious- 
ness I tried to keep her as quiet as possible, 
but it seemed that she must unburden her 
mind of the awful revelation that had been 
made to her. I sat by her all that night and 
held her trembling hand in mine; and at last 
she told me how it had come. 

My wife said : " I was ready to go to bed, 
but the ship rolled . so little to-night that I 
thought I would read a while before I turned 
down the light. I suppose I had read about 
fifteen minutes, when suddenly I began to 
think of mother. I often do this ; for, some- 
bow, when I am thinking of other things, 
mother comes into my mind, and then I 
always say, ' She is thinking of me now, or 



INFORMATION WANTED. 
Information wanted of my three 
children, William Edward Highland, 
Eleonore Highland and Charles Lafay- 
ette Highland. 

These children and myself were the 
slaves of John Wylie Farrell, formerly 
of Head of Chester, or Millington, 
Kent County, Maryland, where he car- 
ried on a wholesale dry goods business. 

Mr. Farrell freed all the adult slaves. 
The children were to be freed on- com- 
ing of age. By the removal of Mr. 
Farrell from KehtCounty, many years 
before the war, my\hildren were sep- 
arated from me. When last heard 
from one was in St. Louis, Mo., ong in 
Philadelphia, and an another some- 
where in the State of Illinois. 
Address information to 

Mrs. Fannie Highland, 
1632 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Information Wanted of a woman 
by the name of Jennie, who was sold 
by John Hoekenhull, of Dorsenville, 
Dorsen County, Georgia, to a man by 
the name of Jack Nichols, a slave- 
trader. He sold her next to Doctor 
Hill of Mobile, Alabama, a little while 
before the war. Any information re- 
specting her will be thankfully received 



ed; for I thought her mind must be affertedTn ricd , on „ a wholesale dry goods bi 
some way. But at last she became so calm and 
sad that I saw she really believed her mother 
tobodcad. And I believed it too. Why should 
not two hearts,; so closely bound together as 
were Emily's nnd her mother's be able to com- 
municate to each other such a great change as 
the leaving the world ? I believed Mrs. Has- 
brouk's spirit had found means to tell her faith- 
ful daughter of its flight. 

When we reached Rio Emily caused mourn- 
ing to be prepared, and our hoincwad voyage 
was not gladdened by my wife's songs. She 
was quite subdued by her sorrow and loss. 

We reached Portland on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, late in the afternoon. Emily found that a 
train left for Boston at four o'clock, and finally 
persuaded me to go with her to Cambridge. 

"You can get back to Portland early enough 
in the morning, George dear," she said ; " antl 
I feel thnt I can not rest till I have been to the 
dear old home, though it will be so changed 
and sad." t !i 

I tried to dissuade my wife from going until 
we had heard some particulars of the condition 
of her mother's house; for there might be 
strangers in it, and I thought it would be less 
trying to her to visit it by daylight, and after 
her mind was somewhat prepared to meet new 
people in her mother's place. 

We went to Boston, however, and, taking a 
curringc, drove out to Cambridge. It was 
nearly ten o'clock when we reached the street 
on which Mrs. Hasbrouk's house slood. 

My wife was shivering, more with restless 
dread than cold, as we drove up to the once 
happy little home. She was very quiet, 
though I kne>v she was powerfully affected. 
The house seemed quite dork in front. 
As.we knocked (Emily had insisted on get- 
lg out of the carriage, and stood close to me) 
— as wc knocked, the lock turned, and the 
door was thrown open. The hall was filled' 
with light, and in the doorway, as bright and 
well as ever, stood Mrs. Hasbrouk, the same 
happy ladyrwe had left nearly five months 
before. 

Emily, of course, went back to colors. Wc 
have never hail the affairsatisfactorily explained 
but certainly Mrs. Hasbrouk was perfectly 
well during the whole time of our absence, 
and she Irud nothing to do with the appearance 
of her own ghost. 

I think that Mr. Myles, to whom I after- 
words told the story, has disliked Mrs. Has- 
brouk from that time. I 



EDUCATION. 
, The subject of popular education has 
found some place in the consideration of 
the present Congress, but it has scarcely 
received- the attention which its great and 
fundatnental importance , demands. The 
speech of the Hon. Mr. Hoar, in the 
House of Representatives, on this subject, 
reveals some startling facts, which should 
rouse both Congress and the nation to a 
new departure on this question. He states 
that "one quarter of all the voters of to- 
day are unable to read and write," and 
that "for the next ten years thirty-two 
senators, and one hundred and four rep- 
resentatives will be elected by states one 
half of whose voting population have not 
sufficient knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing to make it available in the transmission 
of information I " And this state of things 
is, in the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge, growing worse instead of better! 
That some substantial measure for curing 



by her son, who belonged to the same 
John Hoekenhull. 

. Alexander Pasco, 

,: No. 24 Tyler Street, Patterson. 
Alabama and "Georgia ministers will 
please favor me by inquiring for my 
poor old mother. 

Information Wanted of my mother 
Eliza Long, my brother and sister, 
George and Charlotte Long, and my 
uncle Dock, all of whom were, slaves 
in Jackson, Mississippi, to the same 
master; my uncle Terma and Aunts 
Patience and Rosa who were slaves to 
Mr. Scruggs and Mr. Thomson. 

When I last heard of my mother 
she had been Bold to Louisiana, the rest 
of the fninily were at J/fckson. Any 
information of the above persons will 
be thankfully received by an anxious 
daughter and niece, Mary Long. 

Address answers to the above in- 
quiry to Mary Long, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Care Rev. C, S. Jacobs, 327 Cedar St. 

(Ministers will please read the above, 
cam in their congregations.) 

I, Henry Brown, was born in Ver- 
sailles, Woodford County, Kentucky, 
(a slave) belonging to the Subletts fam- 
ily. My mother's name was Rebecca 
and my father's Samuel Brown. He 
was always free. I am eldest of four 
children. Samuel and David are the 
names of- my two brothers, Anna is the 
name of my sister. My mother and 
her family were moved to Shelhyville, 
Shelby County, Kentucky, between 
twenty and thirty years ago. At the 
expiration of two years she was 
removed to Jefferson County, near 
Louisville, having with her David and 
Anna. It has been twenty-three years 
since I have seen any of them. If any 
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person or persons can give me any in- 
this evil should be early adopted seems ' formation of the whereabouts of the 
too obvious for argument. The bill at ' aliove named persons, through the 
present proposed would apply one half CMstain Recorder, or by letter, I will 
the proceeds of the sales of the public do^. -far under obligations to the said person 



obligat 

mums to the support of popular education, or persons. 
thiB fund to be distributed for the next 
five years among the several states in pro- 
portion to their illiteracy. The sum esti- 
mated to be realized from the annual sale 
of public lands is about two millions of 
dollars. One million is to be divided 
Immediately among the states, of which 
the South will get by far the greater pro- 
portion, and the other million is to be put 
at interest as a permanent national educa- 
tional fund, the interest of the same to be 
divided among the states annually upon 
the same basis. Such substantially are 
the provisions of the bill now pending. 
It is certainly a movement in the right 
direction, and should be urged forward 
with all practical dispatch. — Republic. 



I am respectfully, 

Henry Brown, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Box 86. 
Information Wanted of a family 
by the name of Moxley. The mother 
belonged to Mr. Warren. of Fredericks- 
burg, in id was sold South in 1854, with 
three children, Adlia, Martha and 
Alice. My father was Daniel Moxley. 
I had two brothers, John and Daniel, 
also other sisters. Any person know- 
ing of their whereabouts .will greatly 



The following valuable statistics are 
taken from the Virginia School Report 
for 1873. Dr. Ruffhcr^the wtorthy super- 
intendent, deserves much c edit for his 
report on this subject, j j 

"The statement which I nade in my" 
annual report two years ago, to-wit : That 
the consumption of liquors in Virginia, 
for all purposes, was prol ably in the 
neighborhood of $19,000,000 excited sur- 
prise at the time; but it ban never been 
seriously controverted, and it never can 
be, except by either denying ;he accuracy 
of the liquor statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, o • by denying 
that the people of Virginia are average 
customers as compared with he people of 
the country generally. 

" In Virginia during the fiscal yearl.872 
the United States revenue ofli :ers collected 
from retail liquor dealers for license $71,- 
400, and as each dealer jays twenty- 
five dollars for license, it follows that there 
were two thousand, eight hundred and 
fifty-six retail liquor shops in the state. 
The average annual sales of liquors by 
each shop in the whole .Untied, States bj 
$3,723. Assuming this as the eorrect aver- 
age for Virginia, the aggregate sales from 
these shops would be $10,622,888. Add 
to this the amount indicated jy the extra 
tax collected on sales exceeding $25,000 
which is $1,235,600, and we have from 
this source $11,867,488. It) is possible 
that the sales of our rets Icrs do not 
reach the average for the i 'hole United 
States; but it is certainly not, un- 
reasonable to suppose that v-hen we odd 
to the retail sales what is sold to drinkers 
by our one hundred and' forty wholesale 
dealers, by druggists, under the name of 
medicine, and by those who sell without 
license, and what is imported by consum- 
ers, we may feel sure of bein ; within the 
mark, when we put the liquoi drunk in the 
state, as a beverage, at $12,0 10,000 every 
year. The surplusage, be it more or less, 
may go for medicinal, mec hanical and 
manufacturing purposes. - 

" So far as used for these latter purposes, 
the alcoholic spirits may be a means of 
increasing wealth"; but so far as used for 
drink, it is as perfect a destruction of 
wealth as is affected by fire and flood. If 
a bushel of corn be eaten by i ian or beast, 
it gives strength for the prod notion of an 
increased quantity of com oi other form 
of wealth, if it be mode into three gal- 
lons of whiskey, it still hai value, hut 
when drunken as a beverage.it is destroyed, 
and that much of public md private 
wealth as thoroughly annihilated asif the 
whiskey had been poured on ihe ground ; 
and the value thus destroyed is greater 
than if the corn had been burned. In 
order to aid our minds in gnu ping the ex- 
tent of this annual destruction of our re- 
sources, let us illustrate it by comparison 
with substantial values. . For example, we 
will compare it with the annual agricultu- 
ral production of our seven t >p counties. 
Total value of all farm ~pro< notions, in- 
cluding increase of live stock md value of 
improvements mode during t le year, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, in the conn- 
ties of Augusta, Albemarle, B dford, Fau- 
quier, Loudoun, Pittsylvania a id Rocking- 
ham, was $11,312,778. By tiese figures 
it is seen that the gross annua product of 
our seven best counties is not sufficient to 
pay for the liquor consumed by our people, 
" Again, the wheat crop in Virginia in 
1870 was in round numbers 8,000,00ft 
bushels, which, at one dollar and fifty 
cents a bushel (which is ma'e than the 
farmers got), was worth just ;he cost ot 
our drinkables. Hence if the entire wheat 
crop of Virginia should eveiy year be 
burnt in the stacks, it would n >t inflict as 
great a loss of wealth upon ou r people as 
do our drinking habits. 

" The total value of the live s lock in Vir- 
ginia of every description is something 
over $28,000,000. If sold to pay our 
liquor bills, it would all be gone in two. 
years.' Once more, the total vtd ne in gross 
of all farm productions in 1 frginia, in- 
cluding increase of live stock a id value of 
improvements in 1870, was something 



oblige me by writing to James A. ove r $51,080,000, nearly on sfourth of 
Jones, 188 St. Julian Street, Savannah, which sum was required to pay for 
Ga., for me. Marjouri M. Moxley. | drink*; the same year." 

i J' ... ' !! ! i. ; ' ■ \ T h 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



. THE BI PEN E D SHE AF. 

Wo bent to-day o'er a coffined form, 
And our tcara fell slowly down; 
We looked our laat on tho aged face. 
With ita look of peaco.and its |)atlcnt grace. 
And hair like a ailirer cro*n. 

We touched our own to the iiay-cold hands, 

From lifc'B long labor, at rest: 
And among tho blossoms white and sweet, 
We noticed a bunch of golden wheat, 

Clasped to the silent breast. 

The blossoms whispered of faded bloura, 
Of a land where fall no tears; "\ 
The ripe wheat told of toil ami rare, 
Tho patient waiting, the trusting prayer, 
The garnered good' •{years. 

We knew not what work her hands had found; 
What rugged places her feet; 1 
What cross was hers, what darkness of 
night— 

We saw but the peace, tho blossoms white, 
And the bunch of ripened wheat. 

As each goes up from the fields of earth, 
Bearing the treasures of life, 
flod looks for some garnered grain of good 
From the rlpo harvest that shining stood, 
But waiting the reaper's knife. 

Then labor well, that,in death you go 
• Not only with blossoms sweet; 

Not bent with doubt arid burdened with 
fears. 

And dead, dry huBks of the wasted years— 
But laden with golden wheat 

' ■ 



—Selected. 



years since, that for more than four years 
lie did not resume his seat there. But when 
he did resume it, he showed that, however 
he had been prostrated physically, he was 
not iin the least prostrated, morally. He 
came back to his place where he had been 
so terribly stricken down, to lift up his 
voice again for the despised and oppressed, 
with the same unflinching, unfaltering 
boldness. 

Thus through evil report and good 
report, in the sunshine, and the storm, in 
in face of difficulties and dangers, the 
most appaling, did this apostle of liberty 
h0ld on his way until-ilie last; charging 
hjs friend Judge Hoar, with , his dying 
breath, to take care of the Civil Rights bill. 

Many years Bince in a public convention 
at Worcester, Mass., the deceased plainly 
told his fellow citizens that three things 
were needed for the times : " The first is 
backbone; the second is backbone; the 
third is backbone." Would that more of 
that, backbone for the right, more of that 
moral heroism which cannot be flattered 
or frightened from the way of duty, might 
be granted to us who survive ; ever keep- 
ing in view his own noble words, " Aloft 
on the throne of God, and not below in 
the footsteps of the trampling multitude of 
men, are to be found the sacred rules of 
right, which no majorities can displace or 
overturn." 

I care not to dwell upon the faults of 
the deceased: faults as visible as the 
flairs of the diamond, or the spots of the 
gun — his imperious manner, which some- 
times repelled those whom he might other- 
wise have won ; his decision which seemed 
occasionally to degenerate into stubborn- 
ness ; and other faults which grew out of 
his habits as a close and indefatigable 
students— J care not to dwell upon these in 
view; of his shining virtues. 

Charles Sumner' is now beyond the 
reach of our praise and our blame. On 
Wednesday p. >i.. March 1 1th, at the age 
of sixt) -three, he who could not bo bought 
nor bribed, drawn nor driven from his 



OHAKLES SUMNER. 

We deeply mourn the loss of this dis- 
tinguished senator. Much as we esteemed 
him for his great talents and ltarning, we 
esteemed him more for those higher and 
nobler qualities, for which he was so pre- 
eminent. 

Think, for example, of his incorruptible 
honesty. In these days of so much official 
corruption, of such abounding treachery 
and fraud, we rejoice in the fact that who- 
ever has fallen, ^c has stood; whoever has 
sunk, he has risen ; that out of every fur- 
nace of trial, lie has come forth as gold ; 
proving himself during the twenty-three , 

years of his connection with Congress of convictions of duty, this fearless champion 



Of this fifty years, the first: twenty are 
taken in learning how to live. Something 
the young can accomplish ; but youth is 
the time for receiving, not imparting — for 
preparing to achieve, not for achievement 
Thirty years may be fairly accepted as the 
average limit of the working life. 

But no man works the full twenty-four 
hours. Best, recreation, food, sleep, Sab- 
bath arid the 'enforced idleness which 
occasional illness compels, reduce the 
period two-thirds. Eight hours a day are 
as many as the brain or muscle can ordi- 
narily stand. Some work ipore, but few 
to the best advantage. Year in and year 
out eight hours may be taken to represent 
the working dayi The working life, then, 
is not thirty years ; it is but ten. [ 

And of these ten years how much is 
necessarily absorbed by the drudgery of 
toil, by the gathering of grain that dies in 
the harvesting, and is never garnered into 
storehouses? How much in getting clothing 
to be put on and^worn out, in getting food 
to be consumed in use, in building houses 
to crumble and fall into decay, almost as 
soon as their owners? How much, too, of 
this time is lost in plans that come 
naught, in sowing that never ripens, in 
fighting battles that are defeats? When 
we have taken from our life' what time lis 
necessary for preparation,what is required 
for rest and recreation, and what is ab- 
sorbed in failure and transient success, the 
that is left is very small — two, 
five years at the most. — The 



such inflexible, unbribable integrity as to 
compel the admiration of his bitberest foes. 
In the language of Gov. Washburn, " His 
aims were high, his purposes were pure. 
His' voice was that of an honest man, his 
endeavors were those of an upright states- 
man." His moral integrity (Stands out as a 
sublime figure in these lateryears. While 
the atmosphere around him was foul with 
corruption, no stain of suspicion ever fell 
upon him. However other public servants 
prostituted their positions for selfish ends, 
we all felt sure that Charles Sumner would, 
not be smirched by any disclosures or in- 
vestigations. This simple fact alone is 
enough to crown him with glory." 

Think, in particular, of his heroic stand 
for what he regarded as - the rights of the 
colored race. However others might differ j seems very Ion 



of the oppressed,' this gifted orator and 
statesman, suddenly passed away, leaving 
behind him the memoiial of public services 
more durable thau.any monument of gran- 
ite or of marble. 

His appropriate epitaph would be the 
following lines of Whittier: 

breast 



31 



fragment 
three, or 

Chriatia: 



Boys, 
said some 
brethren 




/ 



SPAEKS. 

, When the rain falls does 
again ? Yes,' in dew time.' 

What is that which makes every person 
sick but those who swallow it ? Flattery. 

What is that which has a mouth, but 
never speaks, and a bed in which It never 
sleeps ? A river. | 

A young husband handed his wife a . 
dozeii buttons, the other day, and asked 
her to put a shirt to them. 

A Sandusky mother recently reproved: . 
ber three-year, oldster for eating cicles. 
The analytical infant replied, "1 didn't eat / 
'cm, mamma ; I only sucked the juiceiouir 
of 'an." 

Banney was a college student wiioi un- 
fortunately could not pronounce th| letter 
B, but used the letter W. Going; down 
town one day, he was Witness to a fracas 
of some sort. Bushing to the soc ety of 
u ,is college mates, he exclaimed, in tones 
f great excitement, " Boys, there's a wiot 
own town ! " " A what? " " Why awow!" 

A what?" "Why. a wumpu 
you understand anything ? " 

The Senate debate on the repeal of the 
salary grab was enlivened by this story 
told by a Western member : f Twi > boys 
were out hunting, and came upon a wild 
boar. One ran off and climbed a tree, but 
the other, not being able to reach the tree, 
was overtaken by the boar, which ran 
between his legs. The boy caught him by 
both ears, and, after holding on for some- 
time, cried out to the one in the tree, 
1 John, come here.' ' What do you want ? ' 
cried John. ' Why, I want you to help 
me let thia.hog go! 1 " 

A little six-year-old boy was 



The gloomy turf lies ilurk mid chill; 
The feverish'spirit lulled to rest — 

The pulse now throbbing cold and still! 
Onl' single legend, let the stono 

l\ell to all time above my graven . 
" JIc bore r/proarh and hate and acorn 
InSpUffJor the outcast slave." 



THE BBEVITY OF LIFE, 

To the young it does not seem short ; it 



ead This. — Fred Douglas has 
good things to his colored 
,ouisvtlle, Ky., good for peo- 
ple of any color in any climate, in any 
common ty. Here is a sample : "When I 
ran away and came North I worked for 
nine dollars a month and saved money. 
For twenty-five years, or nearly . so, I 
worked for $400 p.r year, and I saved 
money; land every man in this country, 
who is a man, can save money if he will. 

But he will not save it by walking the (, bathe me every morning in water, 
streets and smoking cigars. He will not 1 have been told that the Injumvdon't w 
save it by playing billiards in one of your 
back streets. I dislike a miser, yet a 
miser is more respectable than a spend- 
thrift. It is not necessary that every 
black man should bo a rich man, but he 
must have a respective class at any fate. 
There must be an actual number of 
rcspcctivcs of intelligent and wealthy men. 
Save a dollar a week, put it at interest. 

I_t SA <Jt ...Ul. Awlt^M ,.,w.,l I, 



; r 

asked 

by his teacher to write a composition on 
the subject of water, and the following is 
the production : " Water is good to drink, 
to swim in, to skate on, when ;'frozen.. 
When I was a little baby the nurse used 
I 

Injunsydon't wash 
but'once in ten years! I wish I was an 
Injun." 



To the boy of fourteen 



from him in opinion as to what those the man of forty seems a long way off, 



It affords us pleasure tb call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement, 
in another column, of Messrs. Poole & 
Hunt, Baltimore, Md., whose reputation as 
manufacturers of first-class machinery Is 



lct'ft gro^'and' with "ordinary good luck | PJ^ minent in the South, and second to 
you cannot fail of acquiring a competency 



But don't wait till you can make ten dol- 
lars a week— the time may never come." 



GEMS 

I n character, in manner, in style, in all 



rights were, none could question his bold- 1 and he of sixty removed W an age almost i things, the supreme excellency is simplic- 
md defense of his i illimitable. But as time passes on, the \ t y 



ness in the advocacy and 
own convictions. 



aspect of life changes. The man of forty 
Said the iate Joshua Giddings, of Ohio, thinks forty not nearly as old as he 
"I've seen hard fighting with clubs and | thought it when he was fourteen; fifty 
bullets ; I've seen men falling all around ] appears to him but the prime of life ; sixty 
me, but I tell you it takes more courage ifar from aged. When, at length, iucreas- 
to stand up in one's seat in Congress and \ jng years admonish him that his life-work 



is ended, and that he can enter on ny new 
undertakings, and he looks back to reflect 
upou what he has accomplished, he won- 
ders to sec it so little, and is amazed to 
find the road so short in traveling, which 
appeared so long in prospect. He then 
" as he never did before, the 
ripture simile. "Yes," he 



say the right thing.tban to walk up to the 
cannon's mouth." For such Courage 
Charles Sumner was remarkable, being a 
noble example of that which he so elo- 
quently urged upon others. ' : Some twenty- 
five years ago he besought Daniel Webster, 
called " The Dcfendcrof the Constitution," 
to stand upgfor the oppressed, saying, 
"The aged shall bear witness of you ; the 
young shall kindle with rapture as tbey 
repeat He name of Webster ; aud the large 
company of the ransomed shall teach their . 

children and their children's children to the , dec, however, to convince the thoughtful 
latest generation, to call you blessed ; ; that the old man's estimato is right, and 
while all shall award you another title, not • the young man's wrong. The time is 
to be forgotten in earth or heaven, i short, very short, in which to achieve 
Defender of Humanity," the very title j anything for God, for humanity, or for 
which this successor of Webster in [ ourselves. . 
the Senate, so richly earned for him- \ The average length of human life is 
self. He espoused the cause of the stated to be thirty-three years. This ave- 
oppressed' before it had become popular, rage, however, includes an estimate of all 
in its darkest and weakest hour ; being I those who die in infancy. The statement 



undent. . 

meaning of . . 

says to himself, " it is' indeed true. Life 
is as a talc that is told, and as a dream 
when one awaketh." 
A moment's careful reflection will suf- 



A humble duty faithfully performed is 
a sweet morsel forever; 

Unbounded patience is necessary to 
boar not only with ourselves, but with 
others, whose various tempers and disposi- 
tions are not congenial to our own. 

In all affliction seek 
than .comfort ; if you 
will soon return. 



none in the United States. For nearly 
a quarter of a century they have been 
prominently before the public, year byyear 
strengthening their claim to public confi- 
dence, until, to-day, with an immense cstab- 
lishmetat, as perfect in its appointments as 
experience and mechanical skill can make 
it, they can se^d forth every article of 
their manufacture perfect and accurate in 
all its parts, as tested by the fixed and 
high standards by which their work is ; 
regulated. They who have used their ma- ' 
chinery can best vouch' for the' truth of 
what we have asserted. 



J { 
her ' 



for patience rati 
preserve that, this 



willing not odI.v to do, but to suffer in its 
behalf; to suffer the bitterest reprbach 
and scorn ; to suffer unto blood ; to suffer 
next to actual martyrdom. So severely 
was he prostrated by the assault upon him 
in the 'Senate chamber, some 




of the average life of a healthy- man may 
lie enlarged somewhat. But it is perfectly 
safe to say that it is not over fifty years. 
Some live on to threescore years, or even 
to threescore years and ten, but more 
never reach the half-century. 



A man has no more right to say an un- 
civil thing than to act one ; no more right 
to say a rude thing to another than to 
knock him down. / 

Kind looks and smiles so loving, 

And duties promptly dono; : 
Oh, these will maklo the home-nest 

As cheerful as tile sun. 

It is good to be humbled for sin, but 
not to be discouraged for though we are 
poor creatures, Jesus is a complete Sav- 
iour. / i 

The only reason wh y the Lord seems to 
detay what he afterward grants, is that 
the best hour is not yet come. 

The quiet prayer-meeting at the river's 
side led to the conversion of Lydia, the 
imprisonment and release of Paul and 
Silas, the conversion Of the jailor. Never 
say, "It is only a prayer-meeting." 



''Hampton and its Stud 

Mrs. M. F. Armstrong and Helen W. Lu 

WITH 

SL.AVE SONGS, 

Aranged by T. P! TENSES. 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE 

Treasurer of the Normal School. 



NOTICE. j • 

number or the students of the 

Hampton Normal and Agilcalttiral institute 

go north to work this coming vacation. If 

obtain situations. Those tlealrlng K ! 
fill young men for the n 
Septcn ' 



rnlthrnlyounKmon ro'r'the montlisof Inly.'Xiil 
awl September wJU cloweU to coraespondwlth 



ugust 
• thl» 



offlce, stating wages, Ac. 



FOR SAI.E.-A GOOD; 

HEAVY DRAUGHT HORSE, 

I jl . I ■ 

BuiUbleJpr farm or road. j 

" 4 ■ JAC. HBFFKLTINQBB, 

Hampton, Ya. 




THE WOEKINOMEN'S 8050. 
Whom do we cull our heroes? 

To whoin. our praises sing? 
The pampered child of fortune, 

The titled lord or king? 
They live by others' labor, 



Take all, and nothing giv 
df manhood 



The noblest t 
Are those t 



t work to liye. 



...< HlunC .11111 HUIk 111 1LVO. 

The heroes of the workshop. 
The monarcbs of the noil. 
Who spans the earth with iron? 

Who rears the palace dome? 
Who creates for the rich man 
. The comforts of his home? 
It is the parent toiler: 

All honor to him, then; 
The 'trae wealth of the nation 

Is In her workingmen. 

For many barren ages 

Earth nld her treasures deep, 
And all her giant forces 

Seemed bound sb in a sleep; 
Then labor's anvil chorus 

Broke on the startled air, 
And, lo! the earth in rapture 
1-aid all her. riches bare. 



'Tie toil that over nature 

Gives man his proud control; 
It purifies and hallows 

The temple of the soul: 
It scatters foul diseases, 

With all their ghastly train. 
Puts iron in the muscle, 

And crystal in the brain. 



ity Builder 
out this earth. 



The great A..„. 

Who fashiom 

Has stamped His seal of honor 

On labor from her birth. 
In every angel flower 

That blossoms from the sod 
Behold the master touches,- 

The handiwork of God. 



As a precaution which may be used in 
lessening the tendency to catch Are in 
buildings, .which are not in their nature 
actually non-inflammable, or intended to 
be so, it is very desirable.wherever timbers 
are exposed, to cover them with a coating 
of common whitewash, which acts doubly 
as a preservative, both by excluding air 
from the timber and from its non-conduc- 
ting power. This will of course be of no 
use when a Are has once been kindled 
and got to a head ; but in case of fire, 
seconds of delay in kindling it or commu- 
nicating it are of vital importance. ■ In 
many a workshop olr factory, if the floor 
and roof timbers were kept well white- 
washed the risk would be much diminished. 
Special precaution should be taken about 
the floors and fireplaces ; there is frequent- 
ly great carelessness in trimming joists, 
and fixing ground (or skirting, etc. It 
would be very desirable always to skirt 
chimney breasts in cement or plaster, and 
to fill the place under the hearthstone 
With cement concrete. Ceilings, again, 
should be formed with much stronger 
laths and better nailed ; and if about two 
Inches of rough mortar, the coarser the 
better, were laid oyer the laths' between 
the Joists, it would be found very difficult 
to set flre to them— they wou|d resisjt' for 
a considerable time even a fierce jre un- 
derneath. Again, all rooms should have a 
good night, otherwise the constant oper- 
ation of gas-lights is to prepare the tim- 
ber of the ceilings for combustion on the 
most rapid scale, if the opportunity be 
once given. As regards all stoves, great 
attention should be paid to their being so 
arranged as to a'vofd all risk arising 
from the heat o,f the stove itself, its flue- 
pipe or* its ash-pah; no stove should be 
considered** the fine-pipe of which can- 
not be heated to redness with perfect safety 
to the building. But in alt ordinary build- 
ings the most important point to attend 
to is the staircase : it should be, if circum- 
stances will admit, closed at top or bottom, 
out off from the passages leading into the 



MAKIHG LEAD-PEHCILS. ' 
The wood most commonly used in this 
country in the manufacture of lead-pencils 
is the Florida red cedar, except an inferior 
grade, chiefly for the use of carpenters, 
wbioh is made from white pine. The lead 
is the well-known "plumbago,'' or gra- 
phite, of the best quality of which 
there is now only one available mine, that 
.being in Asiatic Siberia. Hence the lim- 
ited supply and the high price. Many 
pencils are nqw made by grinding and 
cleaning what was formerly regarded as 
refuse in working the plumbago, and 
making a paste by mixing it with clay. 
In mixing the clay and graphite great 
care must be taken in selecting and clean- 
ing the clay and getting the proper pro- 
portions. The mixture, after being well 
kneaded, is placed in a large receiver, and 
and forced out through a small groove 
at the bottom in the shape of a thread 
of the thickness and style required 
—either square, octagonal' or round. 
This thread, or lead wire, is cut into bars of 
the proper length, then straightened, dried 
at a moderate heat, and packed in air-tight 
crucibles and placed in the furnaces. The 
grade of the lead depends upon the 
amount of heat it is exposed to, the 
amount of clay used in mixing, and the 
quality -of the plumbago. The lead is col- 
ored by various pigments. The wood, 
after being thoroughly seasoned, is cut in 
thin strips and dried again, then cut into 
strips of pencil length. These strips are 
grooved by machinery, then carried on a 
belt to the gluing-room, where the lead is 
glued in the groove, and the other half of 
the pencil glued on. After being dried 
under presure, they arc sent to the turn- 
ing-rooms, and rounded, squared, or made 
octagonal by a very ingenious little machine 
which passes them through three sets of 
cutters, and drops them ready for polish- 
ing or coloring; the former is, done on 
lathes by boys, and the latter by machine 
which holds the brush and turns the pen- 
cils fed to it through a hopper. A fter the 
pencil is polished, it is cut into an exact 
length by a circular saw, and the end is 
cut smooth by a drop knife, the pencil 
resting on an iron bed. The stamping is 
done thus: A hollow die is heated, the 
gold or silver foil is laid on the pencil, 
which rests on an iron bed, and the die is 
then pressed on it by a screw lever. The 
pencils are then ready to be packed for 
the market. — Harpers Weekly. 

\ The following, is commended as the 
best and cheapest process of bronzing 
articles made o^fron wire: Clean the wire 
perfectly, and then immerse it in a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
until covered with a coating of metallic 
copper. Then wash and immerse the 
articles in the following solution : Verdi- 
gris, two ounces ; sal-ammoniac, one 
ounce; vinegar, one pint, diluted with 
water until it tastes only slightly metallic, 
then boiled for a few minutes and filtered. 
The articles are steeped in this liquor at 
the boiling point, until the desired effect 
is produced; but do not keep them in too 
long. When taken out, wash carefully in 
hot water, and dry.— The American Build- 

m ' 



ture, which immortalize Trajan's heroic 
actions in the war. On this diminutive 
needle scenes in the life of Queen Victoria, 
are represented in relief, but so finely cut, 
and so small, that it require* a magnifying 
glass to see them. The Victoria needle 
can, moreover be opened. It contains a 
number of needles of similar size, which 
arc equally adorned with scenes in relief. 



Publisher's fcnurlniritt. 



Notice to Tbachsrs.— Do you want 
a globe for school usk, Send us, then, 
the names of six new subscribers 
to. the Southern Workman, and we 
will send you one free of anv charges, 
securely packed in a Btrong paste-board 
box. 



8TJBS0BIBEBS TAKE HOTIOE ! 
Every subscriber, who will send ns a 
new name and one dollar, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromos, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the cbromo they wish. For two new sub- 
scribers we will send "Returning Home" 
ready mounted. For. five new names we 
will send the above picture nicely framed 
in black walnut and gilt. We do not 
tend premiums to those who do not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 

OUB PBEMIUHS. . 

Wide awake teachers take notice. Our 
prize globe is given to-cvery teacher who 
tute, for two subscribers and two dollars. 

Teachers will never have a better chance 
to secure apparatus, books, etc. 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 

Improved Douhla 

TURBINE 




POOLE & HUNT, 

BAIrTIMORB, 



low in use, working under heads vary 
m s to -1V> feet ! Twenty-four sizes 
from SS-4 to 96 inches. 

The most powerful Wheel In the Market, 
and most economical in use of Water. 

Large illubtbatico Puinphlet sent post free. 

I MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 

Portable and Stationary Steam Englnesand Boners, 
Itolioock A Wilcox Patent TubnlousEollei.KbuiiKh's 
aW&Sf !°. r Minerals, Saw and Grist Mills, Flouring 
Mill Machinery, MaeUnerv for White Lead Works 
and Oil Mills, ShurtlugWleys ami' Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 



AT AUCTION. 

By John B. Roberta, Auctioneer, Hampton , 



i'SMONTajsY, 

THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN BEGUN. 

'Another Great Literary Sensation," 

The Modern Robinson Crusoe, 

With 150 Beautiful Illustrations. 

Mount. Scribksr ft Co. have secured for serial 

fSli 8 "^ -°" a "' *• m 
" The Mysterious Island," 

!?, w . h i? h ', nf " content with the old stories of " ROB. 

SS!!2 ., C S USOE .V th " "SWISS FAMILY ROB- 
INSON," the writer undertakes to show how a 
party or men, cast upon a mysterious and desert 
Is and, may live by their selontUlc resources alone, 
without the aid of any wreck to draw upon for the 
materials OI life and comfort. 

Tin) party are Americans who se tout from Rich- 
mond, Va., during tho Beige, in a balloon. M. Jules 
-no unites with an accurate scientific knowledge. 
'xuberanco of Inveirtbte genius that has 

FASCINATE eT^HE 'WORLD. 

The theme of the present story affords the author 
the finest opportunity for the display of his pecu- 
liar gifts. The story will be profusely illustrated 
and Is begun In the April number. ' 

Sale by all Ken Dealers and Boolutllera. 
rlee, M .00 a Vear, u ceils a Numbtr. 



F^JS.**T C L A. S 3 aw t • ALE 

The H YUKI A HOTEL. FOKTKESS MONROE, 

' \ Virginia. 

WUl be eotd on Thureday, the^th dayof AprU.imi. 
"A .". ° d™*. *„•. *•• on the premises, Um Hugeia 
Hotel, Fortress Monroe, Virginia. This Is one ofthe . 
most superior summer remrU of the country, locat-'" 
ed Immediately at the confluence of Hampton 
Roads. with Chesapeake Bay. The bathing i,T„ot 
surpassed along the Atlantic CoasLnnd the scenery 
Is magnificent. ~J 
The Hotel BuU&lng* are constructed In tho beat 
manner, and are capable of accommodating two 
hundred guests. All the appointments of this es- 
tablishment are of the first class. His furnished 
throughout in the most elegant manner.. . 

The Franchisee pertaining to this property are of 
very great value, Wing entirely free from ail taxa- 
tion whatever, and virtually exempt from all com- 
petition. 

; The Hygeia Hotel is not only a Summer Resort of 
great popularity, hut can be conducted most profl- 

! uibly during the entire year. 

Immediately after the sale of the Hotel, will be 
sold the Furniture, consisting of black walnut bed- 

l steads, wardrobes, marble-top bureaus, Brussels 
carpets, piano, mirrors, billiard tables, and every, 
thing usually found In a first-class Hotel. The fur- 
niture Is really most superior, and has been used, 
but very little. 

Tbbhb : For the Hotels- One-thin! cash, the remain- 
der in two equal Instalments of five and eighteen 
months ; the purchaser to execute negotiable notea 
with approved endorser, nnd bcarlnglnterest from 
the day of sale, at the rate of six percent, per 
aujium. Tho same to be seoured by a lion upon the 

for the Furniture— All articles removed from tho 
Hotel, cash; and for such as remain In the UoteL 
upon the same terms upon which the Hotel Is sold; 

IT. PHOEBU8. 

Fortress Monroe, February 87, 1871. 'Trustees. 
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— side wl 



. 5 at'the bacTr. of 
the tread shall be a l 
flammable material. 

would probably st a rid 

of persons ascending and descending 
under circumstances' where an iron' ora 
stone staircase would be destroyed or use- 
less.- ?v Armim 



non-in- 
ih a staircase 
the weight 



A Corrk.sponbf.nt of the English Me- 
chanic says that he has used the following 
recipe with the greatest success for the 
cementing of iron railing-tops, iron grat- 
ings to stoves, etc., and with such effect 
«S to resist the blows of the sledge ham- 
mer: Take equal parts of sulphur and 
white lead, with about a sixth of borax ; 
incorporate the three so as to form one 
homogeneous mass. When going to apply 
it, wet with strong sulphuric acid and 
place a thin layer of it between the two 
pieces of iron, which should then be 
pressed together. In five days it will be 
perfectly dry, all traces of the cement 
having .vanished, and the iron will have 
the appearance of having been welded to- 
gether. , \ 

A 0TJBI0TJS NEEDLE. 

, ':: :.'- ! -' ;. „ . . 

A very curious needle is in the posses- 
sion of Queen Victoria. It was made" at 
tht I celebrated needle factory at Kedflitch, 
and represents the cp^um of Trajan, mini- 



ajjirtj. W-etf knowr, 
U adorned with numerous scenes in 



FREEDMAN'S 

Compa 

Chartered by Congre 
5, 1865. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

ASHIJfGTON, D. C 

to »U «ltl™ and largo towns of the 
Soutband Southwest. 



ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, not 
exceeding seven per cent, per annum. 

INTEREST on sums of ONE 
wards begins first of each month 
tho 1st of January and let of J 
JOT Every Account etrUUy 



British, Marine, and Land and Fresh' 
Shells. ! 



/COLLECTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND 
V (cast and west coast). ORKNEY. SHETLAND, 
HEBRIDES and CHANNEL ISLANDS, also from 
DOGGER BANK (many of them by deep sea 
dredging), on sale oroxchangc toy American Shell 
Flowering Plants. Kerns, or specimens of Natun 
History, suitable for a 



dredging), on saiSor^c£ange lor American tSbeiia, 
— of Natural 



..on toC™. 
H amp ton. Va. 



EXPEPITJOS FOR LIBERIA. 

TO INDUSTRIOUS AND WORTHY PEOPLB 
of color desirous of removing to Liberia, Tub 
Ameuican Colonization Society will give a pas- 
sage and subsistence on the voyage— made in about 
forty days— and support for the first six months 
after landing. Single adult persons get ten acres, 
and families twenlv five acres of laud. These are 
all gifts— never to be repaid. Tboso wlBhlng to re- 
move to Liberia should make application, addressed 
to William Copplnger, Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer ofthe American Colonisation Socie- 
ty, iAO Pennsylvania Avenue, Wueulugton, p. C. 
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J. W. AlVOBD^ - 



Kr.Muv aj,. — The undersigned wishes to inform 
his muuy friends and patrons that ho has re- 
moved his 

PHOTOGRAPHER* BUSINESS 

from MIU Creek Bridge to 

CHESAPEAKE HALL, 

Con. WILL ARD'* MELLEN ST8.J 
Where ho is getting nioely fitted up tor the differ. 

CHBOMO^^RAVIN^^ON^ L1THO, 
tor tho benefit of his customers. Also a choice 






OEVOTEO TO THE i-NOtiSTWAE CLASSES' OF THE SOUTH. 

. - 




The sunshine and. blossom* of the May 

time are with .ww*. •iw..P n »y 

hands »re once more saving, peed, gather- 
ing fruit, tending the ripening crops and 
in numberless ways ptvMmm 
heats, which we t.M gSM »WS 
the m& mild rjreeMeri M these W& 
summer dirys. In our picture the fair 



brings to mind the pretty Engl 
customs of choosing a May Queen, and 
going a-maying; customs so Ancient that 
thSt they are traced back to the old heathen 



Honor of . the goddess Flora, who was 
believed to. have the .care of fruits and 
flowers. Choosisg a May Queen consisted 
in tb« ifeildreh of . a. neighborhood choos- 
ing.*onie,.yojjng, girl, frorn tfteir n"»nl 



reign. It is easy ttf see how such an elec- 
tion might he. as closely .Jbught and as full 
of rivalry . as , any ( eleq^od , tyr town or 
cpunty. office is. hi our day, and. dopbtlesj 
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secure « fixed standard of value and 
the maintenance of national good faith, 
and no efforts shall be spared to rescue 
our country from the evils of a debased 
currency and the impending disgrace 
of ultimate repudiation. The aim is 
I to give form and expression to the pub- 
j lie sense of wrong. We believe that 
I the people are < justly incensed at 
Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN tnat shameful and reckless indifference 
ADVANCE. To Clergymen and School to < no plighted faith of the country 
Teachers Seventy-five Cents in ad- 1 which characterizes many of our pub- 
lic men. This question of the finances 
is the supreme question of the hour, 
and must be carried to the polls. Let 
us henceforth consider ourselves the 
political opponents of all public men 
who are .not with- us, or who are even 
undecided upon the matterof the public 
faith, and resolved to support no such 
men for any office whatever. We in- 
vite the serious attention of earliest 
men, and appeal ;to all to join us in 
maintaining these principles.!' 
• On this great question, so vital to 
the honor and welfare of our great re- 
public, men, who have hitherto been 
leaders of both the . present political 
parties, are at variance among them- 
selves. The veto" of this hill by the 
President has, for a time at least, 
averted the threatened national dis- 
honor, and while it has alienated many 
who have been prominent members of 
the, republican party, it has rallied to 
his 'support the ablest financiers and 
statesmen of all parties, and strengthed 
the credit of the government at home 
and abroad. 
Other important public questions 



The, Southern Workman should enter 
evert/ hamlet and cabin. Agents are 
wanted in every county and town in the 
South. Liberal terms are offered to all 
foho aid in circulating this paper. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that n . . 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 



registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers ate to be sent. 1 
For further information, address 

J. H. LARRY, Publuhing Department. 



*onibcni o^orhman. 



MAY, 1874. 



not soon forget Gen. Barry's thought- 
ful kindness in providing for them 
such a pleasent evening's entertain- 
ment. During the intermission Mr. 
Larry entertained the audience with 
a few select readings. 



The political horizon is cloudy. 
There are unmistakable indications of 
a coming storm, that will end either 
in the complete disruption ot the pres- 
ent party organizations, or in new 
combinations of the elements which 
compose them. Old issues, upon which 

glorious battles have been fought and are arising upon which new jiolitical 
won, are dead. New issues have arisen combinations will doubtless be made, 
and are arising, in which the leaders, j Prominent among these are the Grange 
as well as the rank and file of existing ' moverfient, woman's suffrage and free 
parties differ^ among themselves. Al- ; trade, But transcending all these in 

• though this is not a political journal, importance, and on which, more than 
it is within our province to note the : alliothers, depends! the honor and sta- 
signs of the times, and to discuss new ! bility of the republic and the real wel- 
measures touching the public welfare, j fare of its citizens, is that of main- 
Prominent among these questions, | taining public honesty and good faith, 
is that of " inflation," as it is called, | by redeeming the promises of the grtv- 
or additional issues of irredeemable I er"™""* 
currency by the government, i When 

, an issues of pajier money was* decided 
on by Congress, to meet the necessities 
of the war, that should be a legal ten- 
der, though not redeemable in gold or 
silver, the act was justified only by the 
great emergency, ' and the assurance 
was given that a return to specie pay- 
ment should be made as soon as the 
emergency should cease. The good 
faith and honor of the country was 
pledged to this resumption, hut now, 
nearly ten years after the close of the 
war, a bill has passed both bouses of 
Congress, which, instead of being a 
measure for a resumption of specie 
payment, provides for an additional is- 



j 

MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

The Hauipton Normal School has 
been placecP under very pleasant obli- 
gations to General Barry, tor his kind- 
ness in affording a rare musical treat to 
itste^chcrsand students,and a welcome 
addition to/ its building fund, by the 
concert— given on Monday evening, 
April 13th, by the exeellentiband of the 
Artillery School under his command. 
The concert was given in the assembly 
room, which was well filled by an audi- 
ence numbering about three hundred 
and fifty, of whom nearly one hundred 
, were from Hampton and vicinity, 
sue of irredeemable paper currency, j The selections were from the mostem- 
Against such a violation of the public J inent composers and were admirably 
faith the best minds of the country : rendered, the lofty ceiling and pillars 
have constantly and earnestly protested, , of the hall giving a fine effect to the 
and movements have been set on foot j music, which would have been over- 
iu several States for the purpose of powering in a smaller room. The 
forming Leagues throughout the coun- , crowning feature of the evening's'en- 
try, to unite the people in demanding. tertainmentwasthe"PlantationQuiek- 
that our government shall redeem ! step," composed by Giachetti, the 
every pledge it has given regarding its i talented leador of the Band, and dedi- 
financial promises, and to make clear , cated to the Normal Scbool.which was 
to the people that a fixed standard of played in public for the first time at 
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THE FARM. 
Cowslip and Butteroup. 

WHAT I KNOW AI10UT TWINS 

In the fall of 1871, Mr. Paran ill 
Foote, an eminent breeder, of Lee, 
Mass., sold to thoNNormal School 
Farrn a pair of twin heifers, making a 
liberal donation at the same time of 
one-third their value. These twin 
cows are so nearly alike that it is 
difficult to distinguish them and are 
remarkable for their beauty, and aside 
from their good looks, if judged by 
the proverb "Handsome is that Jutnd- 
some does," it would be hard to find 

their match '-fo^ comeliness on that j T >o-' 3 for the entertainment, instructs n, nnd 
score. -Buttercup Calved February ' m °™ 1 .» n d religious improvement of the 10 lJiers 
20th and Cowslip; March 31st, and j gamson of their Teighb^n. and 



no pecuniary compensation for his services, 
and being highly appreciated by his f lends, 
they decided to present him with some suita- 
ble testimonial, and selected a large, hand- 
somely bound Bible as t lie most appro priate. 
Accordingly.it Has procured and an invitation 
extended by Gen. Barry, Command: nt. to 
Prof. Larry to favor us with another r mding 
on Saturday evening. The hop room ■ ras se- 
lected and" the band of the Artillery' School 
occupied the plutfonn and discouised choice - 
selections during the intervals. The hi II was 
literally packed with the friends of Prof. 
Larry, and even standing room .was .not to he 
had. 

The first selection was Whitticr's "I arbara 
Fretchic," which was rendered in a n ost ef- 
fective manner, followed by "She-idim's 
Ride," and " Father Phil's Collection " At 
this juncture General Barry ascended tl c plat-, 
form nnd spoke as follows : 

"I ask the indulgence of the audi ncc to 
permit me to interrupt the regular co jrse of 
the evening's entertainment by a little ( pisode 
which is not, so to speak, nominated in the 
bond. 

" Prof. Larry, On no less than six d fferent 
occasions, during the past winter, yoi have 
most kindly given your time and valuable scr- 



since that time, the Normal Schoolj You ha 



41 gen 



undergraduate, whose pleasant duty j niary compensation, although it 
i, has never done soj ousl .' 
his eyes to their ut- "JJj' 



ly. refused all pecu- 
sp mtanc- 



it is to milk thehl, has never done SO j ousl - v and repeatedly offered. The aujliences 
without opening! his eves to their ut- ^'° m . 1™ i': ,vc ."^rested " ™™}> >b'i° u . r 



"*7"'"fi , ^,."7 . , j readings and teachings have felt, and n< w feci, 

most extent at the bountiful yield. A i that something more than mere thanks, cor- 
few evenings ago the milk from the ' dial and sincere as those thanks truly - — '- 
two cows was carefully measured,with due to you from them, it is in this < 
the following results: Buttercup, six- j "«"'''" of those whom v< 
. ■ ,- 2- a. / . obliged so much have subscribed for 

teen quarts, Cowslip, fifteen quarts; and | mound, which they have requested me 
it wasn t a very good eveninr i- ~ 
either. Mr. Howe, tKe*farm manager, 
says these lovely (twins attend strictly 
to their business] are not high fed or 
over particular about their meals, and 
that during the month of April, after 
Cowslip came to; her full yield after 
alving, the two have averaged full 
Jifteen gallons a day of good rich milk. 
These . remarkable twins are '.grade 
Ayrshires, i. e. Ayrshire and Berk- 
shire both. It is (perfectly understood 
by the employes on the Normal School 
farm that if they desire to. get the 
good will of the farm manager, they 
are not to bcgiif» by abusing those 
cows. ! There are other good cows in 

the herd of pure stock, but for beauty pecuniary consideration for lifi scrvi! 
and good behavior — indeed in all the then read "Betsy andl Are Out," folio vcd,by 
qualities that go to make up an un-i with a h^mproiis poem if flariut Green 



have 
testi- 
to prc- 

tor milk | sent to you to-night. 

In the name of these subscribers there- 
fore, I ask you to accept this evidence i if th 
appreciation of your services. 

'•As commanding officer of this posfj I feel, 
furthermore that it is no less a dutjy thai 
a pleasure, to offer you my persi 
for the amusement and benefit win 
conferred upon the soldiers of my 

"In the name of the subscribers andlin the' 
name of the soldiers generally. I tender vou 
very hearty wishes for a long life of health, 
happinessyand usefulness." - 

Gen. Barry then handed Prof. La ry the 
testimonial, which was a very large 
Bible, handsomely bound and profuscdly illus- 
trated with fine steel cngravi 
Dore's pictures. 

Prof. Larry made a brief reply, thanking 
the soldiers for their testimonial' and 

reasons for not being willing to accept any 



exceptionable cow character, Buttercup 
aud Cowslip stand pre-eminent. 

Maikela. 



value is vital to every department of 
labor and tftde; that self-interest 
equally with common honesty , demands 
that the promises to re-establish a spe- 
cie basis for currency shall be kept. 
In the appeal addressed to the citizens 
of Massachusetts by a convention, of 



thiB concert,, and which was received 
with tumultous applause. It is ar- 
anged from the familiar melodies- 



junj^by the school, and so popular at 



forth, as rendered by the " Hamp 
ton Students" at their concerts. " Bab- 



which that eminontpatriot, and clear : Ober 



ylon's Fallen," " Dc Winter'll Soon Be 




' give the first of a 
if familiar letters from Mr. 
-ho is so pleasantly remembered 



and His Flying Machine," which was highly 
enjoyed iiy the audience, and closed 
extract from Burns, " A .Man's a -Man for A' 
That." !,, • 

The annual examination of the class m duty 
at the Artillery School has been col iplcted 
and the order announcing the standing of the 
different officers will be b 
Captain L. A. McLc; 



principal of the Butler and .^n^X^^^rit^TJl 
idf southeast of its proper position on 
ight last. 



B and a 
Friday 



In 
series 
Knox, 
here a M 

teacher of music and penmanship in 
the Normal School, two years ago. 
Mr. Knox is studying music at the j 
Royal Academy, London, where he 
expects to stay a year or two, and has 
promised to write for the Southern ^^oik""''" 1 
Workman occasionally. His first im- facts of intern . „ 

pressions of the Old World will be in- realize that they cannot expect" fulf wages 



For the SorTimaN Workmas. 

THE OITY BY THE SEA. 

uul message of MnyokLudlow, of 
ity Councils, contains' 
f interest to all Southern workmen, i 



teresting to all our readers, and espe- 
cially so to his friends and fprmer pu- 
pils in the Normal School. 



(Dip point, Da. 




On Saturday evening the officers nnd soldiers 
of the garrison, and residents of Old Point, 
spent an hour very pleasantly listening to the 
admirable reading of Prof. J. H. Larry, of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, 
whom it was our pleasure to hear for the first 
time. » , y 

Tins gentleman h a minister, and has fre- 
quently -held religious services in the school- 
room on Sunday Afternoons during the past 
winter; ha* delivered an excellent lecture on 
* 1 on one occasion gave a select 
- As he woald accept 




until the communities in which they live 
come prosperous. Since 1865, Norfolk, in 
common with other Southern cities, has been 
as feeble as a man who has just passed through 
a dangerous illness. Before, the war, the city 
had reached the stature pefniittcd by a system, 
which proved hostile to manufactures, to im- 
migration, to popular education,: and to.all in- 
terests except those of the rich. Possibilities 
of large growth depended on the destruction 
of slavery, and- the history of- -the Norfolk of 
the future may well commence from emancipa- 
tion day. The old borough was incorporated 
in 1786, and required one hundred and twenty 
years to reach a population of lit, 000. By the 
census of 1870 her population was 19,728,and 
her taxable property over thirteen' millions. 
With such a start, and with the aid of Ports- 
mouth, what may we not expect from the next 
twenty years, when her cramped energies, 
long repressed, shall find themselves unfettered 
at last! L . 

The message of Mayor Ludlow shows that 
the city affairs are already assuming a healthy 
condition; His Honor calls attention to the fact 
that, at the beginning of 1873, the treasury was 
deficient $3,811. He states that iu January, 
1874, notwithstanding an appropriation of 
♦ 1,500 to the Memphis sufferers there was a 
his of |30,467, and thai the resources in 
nary, 1875, will exceed the expenditures by 



over $53,000. He therefore recommends a de- 
crease of twenty per cent, in license charges and 
a redaction of twenty-lire per cent, in taxes 

.on real and personal property. The names of 
twelrc streets are given on which orer two and 
a quarter miles <>f new parcracnt hare heen laid. 
It is gratifying to observe that most of this work 1 
was on important public thoroughfares, outside 
the shndow of the rich men's-houses. Perhaps 
the most striking evidence mentioned, of the 
approach of a new era for Norfolk, is the com- 
pletion of the water works and the introduc- 
tion of an abundant supply of the best obtain- 
able water, for the moderate charge of from 

' twd to four cents per hundred gallons. His 
Honor states that the works hare been in suc- 
cessful operation since July, 1878. And it can 
only be attributed to the fact that the few en- 
terprising men of Norfolk, who have means, are 
so fully occupied in other directions, that ud- 
rantagc has not been taken of the increased fa- 
cilities oiforded for manufactures by the supply 
of pure water. So entirely inadequate are the 
resources of Norfolk to her opportunities, that, 
in common with many other Southern cities, 
she is compelled to be idly waiting the ! touch 
of capital from abroad. But this role of 
Sleeping Princess is quite an involuntary one 
and disapproved by a majority of her people, 
especially by the poorer classes who are anxi- 
ously seeking honest work. With a moist cli- 
mate, which is .said by experts to be peculiarly 
fitted for cotton spinning, and with a mean 
annual temperature of sixty degrees, free from 
the extremes of heat or cold . which render 



that day along the Southern coast of Ireland, 
with its rocky shore and lovely green hills be- 
yond in full riew, was delightful and we had 
a glorious moon to light our way along the 
British Channel 

At about 11.80 ifiM., the Jata, homeward 
bound, passed us, after which we "turned in" 
for. our last night at sea— to wake up and laud 
at Lircrpool the next mominj/in a cold, dreary 
rain. I na'd-intended to pj directly to London, 
but having made some rcry pleasant friends 
on board the steamer, who resided in Liver- 
pool, and who rery kindly urged me to stop 
there, I was rery glad to do so, and greatly 



enjoyed one day's sight seeing in that quaint 
old city. We risited St. George's Hall, chiefly 
interesting to me on account of its large organ, 
played by Wm. T. Besr. said to be in fact as 
well as in name, the bet! organist in the world 
— the Public Library mid l'oyal Musuem, in 
w hich I saw, among other wonders, mummies 
that were embalmed thousands of years before 
Christ, and yet the features, eyes, nose and mouth 
can be distinctly seen, and cren the hair still 
on the^head — fearful looking things, indeed, 
they were. In the Natural History Rooms is . von 
rery splendid collection of animals well pre- 



that is the floor and ceiling are curved. If the 
Hall were turned over on it* side, the dimen- 
sions from floor to ceiling, and from side to 
side, would be the snmeX/Thc chorus num- 
bered about twelrc hundred/snd the orchestra 
was also very, large. ^v 

On Tuesday last we had a rearlxmdon Nov- 
ember fog, the fog is sometimes so thick here 
that the " busses " are stopped and all carriage 
travel suspended, street lamps are lighted at 
noon day, and you walk in a dark haze until 
you come within about three feet of a gas light 
and then you can see your shadow thrown cliw- 
served and~rtuffed.'lHe musiietn also contains I tinctlyupon the fog as upon u wall. Ycstaeday, 
a model of Rome, about eighteen by fortv-flve : Thursday, November 27th, was one oT the 
feel, all carred out of wood, in which afl the j pleasantest duys^ I ever knew any wh, 
noted buildings were most delicately done, ^walked across Remmts Park.t 



study diligently, in order toiiass the examin- ' them for anything and answer every question 
ation, a pretty rigid one, and be admitted to | which they might ask him promptly, taking 
an advanced class. \ great care to add the word "sir" alf the end 

I dined on our Massachusetts Thanksgiving ; of each answer. They then ask hm every 
day with some American friends in Brompton foolish question that they can think bf, and if 
Square, who were my fellow passengers, and i he should smile, or should he omit the word 
went in the evening to the Royal Albert Hall, ! ''sir," . once, on account of not being accua- 
ti) hear the oratorio of Israel in Egypt. The j tomed to using that word in such a place, so 
music was splendid. Sims Reeves' great solo, i often they would act as though he had killed 
"The enemy said : I willpursuc," too magni- some one, or as though they would duthimup 
ficcnt to be described. The ball is about six I as fine as mince meat, at the same tjime they 
times as large as Music Hall, Boston, with the | do not allow him to open his mouth. 
organ(as large as three of the great organ of B.) I After asking him a few questions! concem- 
at one end. It is oblong, or rather egg-shaped, ing his place of residence, they tell him to get 



ents Park, the grass was fresh 



Northcr^^ries, the advantage* o?Norfolk ! 1 , 3? n I 

as a manufacturing center cannot be much Hf« frora *• \ left ^? 9 . ton - ^ ^ ia ' 
longer overlooked* The report of the Mayor | P wonderful city, nothing Mem. more 
-»JL fihL ™,o;n ta „f Jit*A« nt w„^„1b I Grange and fore.gn to me than the different 

and modes of travelling. The 



We went across the ferry to Birkenhead tOTW greeu, the sky blue and a soft breeze 
visit the docks, which are miles and miles ma(lc * altogether lovely. J can hardly realize 
in extent ; went into the yard wjicre the rebel t that it is late in November, and that in New 
privateer, Alabama, was built and launched. 1 j England the first snow has fallen. K. 
I came to London on Tuesday, just tw 



shows that the receipts of cotton at Norfolk, I "t"* ^ 
during 1973, reached the enormous figure of j conv *? V! 
412,000 bales. She has therefore unsurjwiased ' f * M * 
facilities for obtaining the raw material. Her j 



PLEBE LIFE AT WEST POINT. 



1IY A NORMA!, St 

When the candidate 



out and go with the orderly. This orderly 
has been directed to conduct him to] the hos- 
pital, where he not only has to undergo a 
physical examination, but to meet with a great 
many more cadets there who are glad to have the 
oportunity to speak to a "beast" in their 
harsh and sough manner, but he has to take 
it all as calmly as a lamb if he wants to get 
along well with them after all this iB over. 
After leaving there be returns .to the office 
which he first entered, and from there he is 
sent to the barracks in order that those over 
him might assign him a room. After giving 
him a few instructions about how jtlic room 
should be kept, and thiDgs in general, they . 
leave him alone^ or with some one who has 
just been along a similar road. 

Now, thinks he, it is all over, but bis room- 
mates assure him that the cadets had (lone noth- 
ing towards plaguing him yet, but persuade him 
to stay and take it all like a clever fellow. 

Very soon a drum is heard, and immediately 
after the voice of Mr. A, who orders the can- 
didates to turn out. Now, all of [them are 
seen rushing down the stairway as though 
at West Point ' tnev were pursued by several bears, then they 



of the water recently introduced, show no per- 
ceptible deposit in steam I 'oilers, and an entire 
freedom from corrosive action. 

Pure water, cheap fuel, water ways to num- 
erous and enlarging markets, invite manufac- 
turers of chairs, sash and blinds, boots and 
shoes, and fertilizers, besides cotton mills, 
sugar refineries and chemical works. The ab- 



thev are called, pcrhapsTweausc! he sees the cadets walking "arounS wjth such j '»""«> two ranks and are marched to dinner 
ugly) "are like an old fashioned | curious looking suits on, and notices their] or sup 
th the driver behind. The horse- ' 



steps at each end, by which to reach it. The 
donkey carts are ridiculous-looking affairs. I 
saw one with three hogs in it, and the donkey 
was no larger than either of them, in fact, it 
looked as if he would go up should they hap- 
pen to move to the back part of the cart. The 
street railways are .all underground ; think of 
riding fiftei 
rather all under th 



as the case may be ; everthing goes 
rery harsh nianncr of speaking to those whom'! ver y will with them until they return to the 
ther suppose to be candidates, and haring barracks, whci) they hare to pass| through 
heard so much talk about the way all candi- ! another storm of remarks from othter cadets 
dates are treated by them, his heart seems to : than tho9e over them , ln addition| to their 
fail him. He does not know whether it would u™ al allowance during the day. They are 
be best for him to return home then, or to thus treated until the "setting-up drill" corn- 
throw himself in their hands with the deter- n.ences, this drill being conducte4 by Icadets of 
mination to take what comes and not to be the thml class, the poor "beast s" treatment is 
offended at what they mav say Ui him, know- ehanged from bail to worse ; they are drilled be- 
— a iiy a f ter forccrowds of spectators in the mokt severe 
friends totry it, a "d rough .manner. These drills are Similar to 



rou can do, all over or > n K that it would be use! 
city. There 'are stations | having been persuaded by ' 




, ...ake no' noise to be heard above ground" Com- grain. He, however, turns his steps towards The " Beast'] is now considered 
ing from Liverpool, the cars were rery comforta- : the Adjutant's office to register his name, gire classman, ana is respected, oeing n 



roitgh treatment. 



Accompanying the message arc statements 
of the commercial status of the port. The | 

'STOmS." i We, although witonou't stoves, Instead theyhave I his age" and thc state and county from whence ""MP 
747, and of ressels .clearing was 1.021,3, >. , • . b , „„ , • - h h * , he c „ , lU of wnlch ; 9 donc M , f hc wcr „ 

fSfifiSE&Sm SMS Kf h to rest one's' feet. Thc engines have j -going a death warrant. He the/ stands, as i A COLORED MAN'S AO 
PTalt o^whic? h c're areg a°r g &8 «* ™ey , g^fj^^ft ^^jfe i , We have just what we censidir one of 
fortnightly line, established in 1872, betides ! ? ro Sk**"* -""V™ !f" - Kl him P ' mra ° h ' 9tC * hat mM neXt 1 the most wonderful triumphs of mfdern m- 
many^ona. visitants. , ' . i SB^^I^Sff^ ' ------ — « --->■ - ' " " P"-?^ 8 : 



Takin^"Torfolk 'as"a renrescntative citv of i Thcre is »° snclter whatever for the driver. I The adjutant touches a small bcl which hc j was invcnte(1 by Mr. Joseph E. Hayie, 
laKing iNonoiK as a rcprescntam e citj oi | ^ „ at!onl , eTery ^ herc beat our American j keeps on his desk, and very soon in comes a j ore(1 gentleman „f Charleston, Southparolina 



the South, her con v 
Mayor's message, is ai 
Southern workmen, 
expatriate theinseli 
ative employment. 



ncc, as shown by the 



■ „_ ■ „__!„„ r "-t »„ ; ones all hollow, j ney are spienuui, great 
ttat thev "Tnot have to ' ''uiltlings, and the railroads run to the center 
expatriate thcmselv'cs in order to fln.i remimcr- I ! ,f thc dt ? "yjunnels.thus crossing no streets, 



gorre^ufBct. 



London, Kot. 28, 1873. 
In the old world at last ! I can hardly believe 

.that my long cherished wishes are fulfilled and 
that it iB I, myself, treading the streets of Lon- 
don, traveling the Strand, Piccadilly, Regents 
Park and all the places whose names are 
so familiar, but which are all so new and strange 
to me. I often find myself recalling some 
of the scenes- in Dickens' stories, and though I 
hare always thought his characters must be 
orerdrawn, I am sure I have met ninny of them 
already in real flesh and blood. Our voyage 
was rather long, but very pleasant. I am not a 
much better sailor than when I went to Hamp- 
ton, by steamer, from Boston, two years ago, 
therefore I retired to very private life soon 
after we lost sight of the wharf and the crowd 
gathered there to speed the parting ship. This 
was on thc morning of Tuesday, Oct. 21,1873. 
On the next Sunday, however, I made my ap- 
pearance on deck again, good as new, and 
with appetite sharpened to the point -of enjoy- 
ing my fire meals a day till the end of the 
voyage— just one week from that date. We 
had gencraUy pleasant weather and a smooth 
sea; one ercnintf, howerer, towards the close 
of the second ^week, a hearr sea struck us, up- 
setting candles and smashing the plates and 
dishes jdst^ set for tea. We were all in the 
cabin and for about fire minutes confusion and 
consternation reigned supreme. The ladies 
" en masse," slid from one side to flic- other 
and back again. I seized a falling candle, and 
performing an impromptu waltz among and 
orer tables and chairs, brought up against the 
side only to roll over into a corner, smashing up 
a game of checkers and finally seating myself, 
candle and all, in the lap of an .elderly Eng- 
lishman, who was calmly riewing the scene 

'from this point, where he was securely 
wedged in. Order was soon restored, however, 
the table reset and we calmly sat down to tea. 

We made Queenatown Saturday morning ; did 
not enter the harbor, but a small steamer came 
to take off thc passengers and mails. The tail 



* I in fact the " EnglisTi railroads are walled in 
like lour carriage roads, and eren in the coun- 
try kll- roads cross the railroads cither by 
bridgaes or by going under the track, nerer 
crossmg on grade, so that it is almost impos- 
sible fw^-cmlisions' or run over accidents to 



for that 

matter larger; so that a perfect newspaper 
conies from the press by one united motion of 
its complicated, yet simply acting, machinery. 
It is a self-feeding, perfecting plat ten press: 



They are splendid, great young man dressed in soldier clothes, his coat ] Tn „ nrs t striking peculiarity about this press 
being trimmed all over the breast with white that it ha9 aW at each end, and|< 
tape, or something similar, whom this poor I i ution wi n prm t both sides of a newkpaper as 
miserable "beast," as cadets sometimes call i arge as the New York Tribunt, 
"candidates" or "plebes," might hare taken ... 
to be the- Superintendent, but the Adjutant 
addresses him as orderly. He directs him to 
conduct the " plebe " to the barrackB, which he 

enters rery reluctantly, fearing that he may ! that is, it takes up the paper withopi th'e aid 
I was somewhat disappointed in the ! meet 901116 cadets, who will take him as their of a human feeder after it is once laid on, the 
scenery on this road, though there were glimp- P ra y. and aure enough hc is met by several of ' r0 [] er an( i tnc shifting agencies turn the paper 
scs of some beautiful views, and many of the them . un ,<l cr whose charge he is to ; be placed I from one cn( f of the press to the othek while, 
bridges were covered with beautiful ivy, in ■ for a while. 4 | at the '4amc time, they turn the paper orer 

such thick masses that sometimes the original "Now for fun," say one of them; and they after it receives its first impression, to take its 
stone could hardly be seen. I staid one week at i immediately begin on their new prey to see second and last impression. The completed 
the Euston hotel, at the terminus of thc rail- which one can devour him first. Mr. A comes up wor i( j„ then lifted a „d dropped by self-action 
road, as I knew nothing of the localities here, . *° lllm ttni1 vcr y roughly nsks him sereral qucs- „ f t h e press into a box made to receirp it. The 
except by name, and had not the slightest ti°ns and tolls him to knock at the office-door, ' second peculiar feature is,- that St does book- 
idea where I should be likely to settle myself | after a short conrcrsation between those inside I work ^thoroughly and as expeditiously as if 

end can }>e so ad T 



by name, and had not the slightest tions ana tells mm to KnocK at tne omcouoor, second peculiar feature is,- the 
icre I should be likely to settle myself i after a short conrcrsation between those inside I as thoroughly and as exi 
two years or thereabout, which I hope i the office, Mr. B says to him, "Come in." | ,] oes newspaper work, 
■tlliero. I hare been fortunate, how- \ The "beast" walks in, as a person naturally j The pl a te forms at each ei 



-for the 
to spen 

erer, in finding another Boston boy, a student 
in music, like myself, who is rery glad to 
hare me join him in the occupancy of a suite 
of rooms, just vacated by two young men, 
who are about returning to -America, so,I am 
now trying to feel myself at home in St. John's 
Wood, a very pleasant northwestern suburb of 
London. I hare walked about thc city a good 
deal, taking my bearings from my map, and 
am becoming somewhat familiar with its rast 
labrynth of streets, lanes, places, squares, and 
terraces, though I hare once or twice found 
myself miles away, and travelling still farther 
from the place at . which I aimed and which I 
thought myself to be steadily approaching. 

I have registered at the American Exchange, 
449 Strand. By paying an annual fee dtfive 
dollars, you are entitled to the privileges of the 
reading room, sitting room, lavatory, etc., 
can see all the American papers, and have any 
letters or packages forwarded to you wherever 
you arc. The Exchange is in the very heart of 
London, exactly opposite Charing Cross, and 
is a very convenient place to stop at on my 
way to or from anywhere, if I hare a few mo- 
ments leisure in which to read up on America. 
I hare not done much in the way of sight see- 
ing as yet, but hope- to make myself familiar 
with all the notorieties here during my stay. 
I bare been to .the Royal Academy and made 
ngementa for entering the next term, Jan- 
', in the mean time, shall practice and 



would, with his hat in his hand, whereupon j j llst ed that any size of chase can be put upon 




The "plebe," not liking such treatment, but 
remembering that he could expect no better 
frora them, regrets that he had erer accepted 
his appointment; he longs to be once more 
out of their bands and with those who wonld 
treat him with more respect. L 

Hc would willingly exchange places with 
some one who desires to be there, and gladly 
would he send in his resignation to get free, 
but it was a little too late ; they had him in 
their hands and there were no means by which 
he could escape for some time to come. 

After he has learned how to enter the office 
properly, Mr. A tells him once more to knock 
at the door, then he is told to come in, this 
time he is more successful, hut if any one should 
ask him concerning it, he would probably say 
that it was worse than before. 

I shall endearor to state here some of the 
many things which these cadets do and say to 
the " Beast, " after they hare succeeded in get- 
ting him into the office properly. For instance, 
One of them takes a hammer and. a tack ; this 
tack he drives in a post directly in front of the 
" beast," if there is not one already there, and 
going up to him, asks him if he sees it, if so 
to keep his eyes on it continually, not to move 



out competition for newspaper work, j 

The minor advantages of the Hayftc press 
are : 1st, that one man can manage the press. 
2d, it can print 70,000 impressions a day. 3d, 
it can be built for twe thousand dollars, 
whereas any other press which can dons much 
work will cost from $25,000 to $30,000; and, 
■Ith, that it saves labor— recfuiringj^but one 
man to attend to it, while a Hoe ten cylinder, 
which prints but ten thousand copies per hour 1 
(only a few more thousand per day than the. 
Hayne press), requires ten men to work it and 
will cost in the neighborhood of $50,(^00. 

Mr. Joseph E. Hayne is a man of unmixed 
African blood, about twenty-five years of age, 
and a native of Charleston, S. C. He Is a gen- 
tleman of medium height, of pleasing and 
gentlemanly address. His well-formed head 
and intellectual face gire earnest of still higher 
achievements in the profession which he has 
tnarked out for himself. Already his talents 
hare enlisted the warmest sympathies of such 
men as Col. J. W. Forney, Judge W. D. Kel- 
ley, Col. A. M. Clapp and others who are 
lending him every assistance towards realizing 
the pecuniary rewards of his masterly inven- 
tion.— JVjp National Bra. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HAT. 

( Continued front page S3.) 
older, and struggling for some mure sub- 
stantial honor. 

: Going a-maying in the days long ago 
must have been apretty sight to see and 
a pretty thing to do, for it meant that all 
the boys and girls in a village would get 
bp soon after mid-night on May morning 
and, accompanied by music and the blow- 
ing of horns, would betake themselves to 
some neighboring wood, and breaking 
down green branches of trees, would 
wind and twine them with nosegays and 
wreaths of flowers, taking them home at 
, last, about sunrise, to decorate the doors 
and windows of their houses, thus making 
the streets as fresh and bowery as the 
woods themselves. We are told by old 
historians that even the kings and queens 
of England used to join in this celebration 
of May day, and would themselves go out 
With the people to gather the May early in 
the morning, a practice much less harmful 
to their dignity than are some of the 
amusements of modern sovereigns. So 
we can look at our picture and fancy that 
the little maiden has been a-maying and is 
hist now going home to the cottage that we 
see in the distance, to trim it gaily with 
the green boughs she has gathered, or, we 
can honor her pretty face still further by 
believing that it is juBt now bright with 
the hope of a joyful day, because her 
young companions have lovingly chosen 
her to be their " Queen o' the May." 



I pass through the pores of the ocenn aud shot 

I change, but I cannot dio. 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, 
! The pavilion of heaven is bare. 
And the winda and Bunbeams with their coir 
(fleams, 
Build up the blu 
I silently laugh at niy < 
And out of the ci 
Like a child from the \ 
the tomb. 
I arise and'&ibuild it again. 

Vv- 



• dome of air. 
wn cenotaph. 



lib, like a ghost from 



THE CLOUD. 

SIIEI.LBY. ' ' ' 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 

From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shades for the leaves, (when laid, 

In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wingB are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green fields under. 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as 1 pass in thunder. 
I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night 'tis mv pillow white, 

While I Bleep in the arms bf the blast- 
Sublime on the towers o£my skyey bowers, 

Lightning, my pilot, sits; ' \ 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits; V 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion . 
' ' This pilot is guiding ifte, * 
Lured by 'the love of the genii that move, 

„ In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while back in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 



The sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star-shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit, 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breath, from the lit sea 

Its ardours of rest and of love J [beneath, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fain. 

From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I reBt, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 
That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Olldes glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of iny tent's thin 
roof, 

The stare peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see thorn whirl and flee 
Like a swarm of golden beeB, 
When I widen the rent In inv wind-hullt tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 
Like strips, of the sky, fallon through me, on 

ved with the moon and these. 



liuh, 
.cn^iB 



I bind the sun's throne with the burning zone, 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim, 

Whon the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, , 

Over a torrent 'sea, ' 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains Its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire and snow, *■" 
When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair, . • 1 ' 

Is the million -colored bow; 
The Bphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 
I am the daughter of earth and l 

And the nuralin 



PEBOY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Of all the modern English poets there 
is probably not one whose life is so com- 
plex, whose character so difficult to under- 
stand and do justice to, as Shelley's. His 
genius was great and his heart large and 
tender, but practically his life was a scries 
of mistakes (to use no harsher word) .end- 
in a tragic catastrophe. He was born in 
the county of Sussex, England, in 1792, 
and while a school-boy began to give evi- 
| dence of power, and an originality which 
j at times, and on some points, laid him 
open to the charge of actual crime. He 
' declared himself to be an atheist, and was 
ultra-liberal in his political views, denied 
the validity of or necessity for the marri- 
age cont ract. and opposed himself intensely 
to many existing institutions which he 
believed to be unjust or unreasonable. 
His life was spent in wandering in Eng- 
land, Ireland and on the continent, and he 
married at nineteen, a girl of sixteen, with 
whom he lived only two years, re-marry- 
ing some three years later, after his first 
wife had drowned herself. His second 
wife was Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, a 
woman of great intellect and cultivation, 
who wrote, among other things, -the 
famous novel "Frankenstein," and with 
her he lived for a time in England, remov- 
ing, however, in 1818 to Italy, whence he. 
never returned. He was not allowed to 
keep his children, on account of the lax- 
ness of his moral and religious views, and 
this misfortune cast a gloom over his 
whole life, which the few warm friends 
who remained with him were never able 
to dispel. While boating in the Bay of 
Spezia, in 1822, he was drowned by the 
upsetting of the boat, and as the quaran- 
tine regulations bf Tuscany require ,that 
everything drifting from the sea should be 
burned, for fear of introducing the plague 
into Europeans body was reduced to ashes 
on a funeral pile,' after the ancient custom. 
Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt and another 
friend were present, and saving the pre- 
cious ashes, took them to " the burial 
ground at Koine, where they now lie; near 
the tomb of Keats, another famous Eng- 
lish poet. His longest and most impor- 
tant productions are Queen Mab, Adonais, 
AlaBtor, Revolt of Islam, Prometheus 
Unbound^ ulian and Maddalo, The Cenei, 
The Witch of Atlas and Hellas. Of his 
minor poems perhaps the most beautiful 
and best known are The Sky Lark, The 
Sensitive Plant and The Cloud, which last 
we give herewith. - 

Of the man it has been well said that 
his conduct was better than his creed, for 
he was remarkably tender, charitable and 
sensitive to the wrongs of others, while 
his own life was made miserable by the 
accusations constantly made against him 
of immorality and impiety. We eSh'not 
even yet judge of him completely, and 
his life would be painful to contemplate, 
and terrible in its suggestions, if it were 
not for the faith that makes us sure that 
in a happier world, he has found the solu- 
tion of all that so perplexed him here. 

.SLAVERY IN AFRICA. 
- We trust that our readers take suffici- 
ent interest in this question to be glad 
to hear from time to time of the ef- 
forts which arc being made to suppress 
the slave trade in the Nile provinces, and 
throughout the interior of Africa. Darfur, 
which is a country lying to the east of 
Soudan, with a despotic government and a 
people who are mussulmani in religion, car- 
ries on a considerable trade with Egypt, 
Mecca and the inland countries of Africa, 
bartering slaves, ivory, ostrich feathers 
and hides for silks, cottons, glassware, 
trinkets and firearms. The population U 
estimated at 200,000 and trading caravans 




ten thousand men with three cannon to 
! assist the bands of slave dealers, which 
army was met by the forces of the Khe- 
i dive of Egypt, and completely beaten, all 
its flags and its three cannon being cap- 
i tured, and its general killed by the victors, 
j This defeat is of interest as showing that 
I the Khedive is in earnest in his endeavors 
! to suppress the slave trade in Egypt, for 
i the latest "tdviccs state that the Egyptian 
| troops, after their victory, were continuing 
I their advance into the Darfur territory, 
pursuing and dispersing the organized 
| bands of slave dealers in all directions, 
j Such vigilance and persistence as this 
j strike at the very rootNQf the fatal trade 
| in flesh and blood, and is\onc great step 
| in the civilization of the African continent. 
Indeed, little can be done in other direc- 
I tions until this first step is mode 
. sure, and the difficulties which lie in the 
way of all exploration will be vastly les- 
sened when the explorers have no longer 
1 anything to fear from the rapacity and in- 
humanity of the slave dealers. ThA*whole 
1 interior of Africa is now disgraced and 
kept in hopeless degradation by' the 
i system of barter and sale which exists 
therein, and its people will have little 
, chance for permanent improvement until 
. the civilized nations of the world succeed 
in putting down forever this terrible traffic, 
j If the Egyptian government persists in 
its praiseworthy attempts, a road will be 
J opened by which entrance can be peacea- 
bly effected into those regions which are 
j at present the most deeply barbarized, and 
then we may hope to see Some real change 
in the condition of the African people. 

ANCIENT TOMBS AND BURIAL 
CUSTOMS. 
Among all the civilized nations of an- 
cient times the customs of burning and 
embalming the bodies of their dead pre- 
vailed extensively, and we still find many 
curious relics secured to us by means of 
this practice. The millions of tombs 
which line the banks of the Nile are merely 
caves dug in the soft rock, and the gigan- 
tic Pyramids themselves are masses of 
masonry enclosing the mausoleum of some 
royal personage. In the neighborhood of 
the city of Rome are many well-preserved 
tombs and mausoleums, some of them ex- 
tremely beautiful. The fortress of St. 
i Angelo, which protects the city, having 
; been built originally as the tomb of the 
j Emperor Hadrian, though to-day it is 
merely a magnificent circular fort, over- 
looking the river Tiber and forming one 
of the most striking features of the " Eter- 
nal City." Some of the most interesting of 
these tombs are the "columbaria," which 
! are excavations in the hill sides lined with 
masonry and having their walls honey - 
, combed with little recesses like pigeon 
. holes, in which urns containing the ashes of 
the dead, or their skulls and hones, were 
, placed for preservation. Some of our 
i readers may have seen that much is being 
written just now in our papers and maga- 
zines about the revival 6f this ancient 
custom of burning the bodies of the dead. 
"Cremation," as this rite is called, is 
thought by many people to be a more 
reasonable manner of burying our dead 
than any other, inasmuch as it does away 
with the necessity for large cemeteries, 
and all the risks attendant upon t lie placing 
of dead bodies in the ground, while it is 
just as solemn and reverential as an ordi- 
nary funeral custom, and to some minds 
is full of suggestion of that day, when 
" this corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
j Hon.; But so important a matter as this, 
| surrounded as it is by so much solemn 
i interest, will not be lightly decided upon 
and it is probable that many years will 
| pass before there will be any general change 
! in our present burial customs, for if such 
j a change as this proposed should ever 
come, it will come very gradually and 
. with much opposition. Undoubtedly the 
| burial of the dead in the close vicinity, of 
I cities aqd towns, is hurtful to the living, 
and the natural decay to which human 
remains, in common with all living organ- 
isms, are subject, makes it necessary to 
consider carefully in what manner we can 



balming and various other forms of burial 
were practiced for- centuries before our 
modern customs arose, and may not im- 
properly outlast them. 



CHARLES SUMNER. 

We are sure that a condensed statement 
of the facts of this great man's life will 
be acceptable to all our readers, for his 
personal history is so closely interwoven 
with the history of the nation that it must 
necessarily be of more than common in- 
terest, while his individual character was 
especially attractive and admirable. He 
was born in Boston, Mass., on the 6th of 
January, 1811, and being the son of a 
lawyer, was educated to his father's pro- 
fession, graduating at Havard College,and 
studying in Cambridge Law School under 
Judge Story, 

In 1834 he was admitted to the bar and 
soon after began his public career by lec- 
turing before the -law school, where he 
showed especial interest in matters of in- 
ternational and constitutional law. At 
i this time, too,, he was the ediuV of the 
| American Jurist, and from 1837 to 1840, 
I he traveled in Europe, visiting England, 
I Germany, Italy and France. Some five 
! years later he began to interest himself 
I actively in politics, and on the 4th of July, 
1 1845, when the country was strongly in 
I favor of the Mexican war, he distinguished 
I himself by an oration, in which he de- 
| nounced the entire war system and strong- 
i ly advocated all reasonable peace measures. 
| His first anti-slavery address was delivered 
l at Fanueil Hall, Boston, in November, 
1845, and was called forth by the question 
of the admission of -Texas into the Union, 
i Mr. Sumner being, from that time on, a 
formidable opponent of slavery, a thorough 
i and uncompromising abolitionist. 

When, in 1850, Daniel Webster left the 
Senate to take a place in the cabinet of 
President Filmore, Mr. Sumner was erect- 
ed to Webster's seat in the Senate by a 
coalition of democrats and free soilers, 
and promptly took ground against the in- 
iquitous Fugitive Slave Bill; in one of his 
speeches on this subject, making the' well 
known point, " Freedom is national, slav- 
ery is sectional." In 1856 lie delivered a 
two days speech on " The crime against 
, Kansas," and on the following day — May 
22d — while writing at his desk in the Sen- 
ate chamber, he was attacked by Preston 
S. Brooks, who struck him on the bead 
with a gutta percba cane, continuing his 
blows until his victim was insensible. For 
a long time Mr. Sumner's life was des- 
paired of and the years of 185T and '58 
' were spent in Paris, under the care of va- 
j rious eminent surgeons, who, by means of 
numerous painful operations succeeded in ' 
accomplishing a cure, and sent their pa- 
tient back, in 1859, to the United States, 
to prove, by his eloquent speech on the 
"Barbarism of Slavery," that his great 
,sufleting had not impaired his intellectual 
or oratorical powers. 

He was .prdminent during the first Lin- 
coln Presidential contest, and i 
appointed chairman of the coi 
foreign relations. He . spoke 
and among his later efforts mi 
tioned his eulogy on President 
1865, and his proposal to remo 
public buildings, the war flag 
from the Confederate' States, 
the regimental flags the names of .battles 
i fought during the war of secession, which 
latter speech broughf down upon him 
much bitter criticism, though he lived to 
see his motives justified, 
j Mr. Sumner was an orator of the first 
| rank, being not only eloquent, but more 
than usually polished and refined in his 
j address, and while opiniowfruttt as to his 
j ability as a stateman, there can be no 
doubt that he was a brave and honest 
i man. , - - \ . 

, As Americans, we have reason to be 
, proud of his record, and it is certain that 
, few men of our own day have left 



behind 
mourners 




most wisely and solemnly 
away from us. In any case we 

records whi 



our dead 

le ruins and 
exist, cremation, em- 



them warmer friends and truer i 
than Charles Sumner. 



A Fire Extinouibhkr. — Dissolve four 
ounces of peartaah in a little warm water, 
then add to a bucketful of cold water, p-l 



_ 5 1 hi s on the "fl re with an ordinary 
i pump. If used in the start it will 
wonderful effect and will extinguish 
a Are almost immediately. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



EAOH MOTHEB'S CHILD THE BEST. 

An I walked over the hills one day, 

I listened and beard a mother sheep say: 

"In all the green world there ia nothing so 

As mv little'lambv. with his nimble feet; 

With his wool so white, 

And his eve so bright, 

Oh, he limy darling, my heart's delight! 

The robin, he that sings ou the tree, 

Dearly may dote on bis nestlings four, 

But I love my one little lajnbttin more." 

So the mother sheep and her little one, 

Side by side, lay down in the sun. 

And there let them lie on the bill-side warm. 

While my little lamby liesybere on my arm. 

I looked in the kitchen, and what did I sco 
But the old grey cat ui u l her kittens three; 
I heard her murmuring soft, said she, 
" My kittens with tails all so cunningly curled, 
Are" the prettiest tilings I have seen in the 

world; 
The robin, be. 
And the old ewe, she. 
May love their babies exceedingly. 
But I love my kittens from morn to night. 
The malty, the grev, and the black-and-white; 
Which is the prettie st I cannot tell. 
Which of the three, for the life of me, 
1 love them ail so well. 
I'llVtake up mv kittles, the kitties I love, 
And we'll lie down together beneath the warm 



I went to the burn yard, ami saw the old hen 

On clucking about with her chickens ten. 1 

" The cat loves her kittens, the ewe loves 111 

lamb, 
But they cannot km 



' bun 



the full moon, and tin 



come engrossed in the preparations for 
dinner, when the imperious summons 
came from the bed-room, " Sally, come and 
button my shirt-sleeves." Again the wil- 
ling and obedient slave ran to do him ser- 
vice. " He couldn't make the confounded 
thing catch any way!" She worked zeal- 
ously, but not so deftly as of old, for her 
fingers, which had been so supple and del- 
icate when they had Hist commenced to 
toil for him, were now coarsened and made 
clumsy by hard labor. Hut, at last, by- 
many turnings and twistings of the far- 
mer's brawny wrists, and much hard 
breathing on Sally's part.Vshe succeeded 
in buttoning them, and was rewarded by 
the mandate, "Hurry up the dinner, 
Sally." She had gotten it nearly Teady, 
was just putting her tea to steep, when 
again the summons came, "Sail} - , come 
and tie up my cravat ! It looks like the Old 
Scratch, the best way yon can fix it." 
Never did a monarch's trustiest slave obey 
more swiftly And then his hair must be 
parted straight, and Sally must part it; 
and Sally must brush his coat, and his hat 
because she always had, I suppose. But 
take it altogether, with the hurry of get- 
ting the dinner on the table, and the labor 
of preparing " father " to appear credita- 
bly among the other pillars that afternoon, 
Sally looked tired out as they sat down to 
the table; and as the meal drew near to 
a conclusion, instead of looking rested, 
she looked more flushed and worried and 



white muslin dresses, and Alice had none. 
So the weak voice waa raised again. 

" Father, guess you will have to " 

"What? Mrs. Hastlc, what now?" 
This he said in such terrible tones, that 
meek little Mrs. Hastle dropped the words 
immediately, as a boy will drop the stolen 
peaches when the farmer seizes him by 
the collar. 

"Alice wants a new summer dress; a 
white one." 

" A new summer dress! A white one?" 

But we will hasten out at once on to the 
quiet piazza, or stroll 
yard, while Mr. Hastle 
outraged feelings in regard 
dresses." Before the 
done, however, Alice left 
red flush on her cheek, 
in her brown eyes, and 
listened to his closing words, which she 
knew, from long experience, would come 
after his lecture had concluded. ft 

" I can get her a summer dress, I s'pose, 
but I shall pick it out myself, and get 
something that will wear and be durable." 

"She picked out the piece she wanted at 
the comer store," said Sally, pleadingly. 
" She's got her mind set on a white mus- 
lin. All the girls are going to have one." 

" Because every other gil l is a fool, does 
it follow that our girl has got to lie one? 
I guess her father's, judgment is better 
than hern. White muslin ! Catch her 
death-cold in it. and no wear to it at all. 
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You dear, downy darlings, you sweet vellow 
things. 

Come nestle now cosilv under mv wings." 

So the ben snj.l, 

And tbe'ebickens sped 

As fust as they could to their soft feather lied, 
And there let them snuggle in feathers so warm 
While mi/ little chick nestles here on mv arm. 

—Simy* for thi Little On**. 



MB. HASTLE'S LESSON. 

11Y MARIETTA HOI.LKY. 

It was. a very good dinner, nicely 
cooked ; but still a comfortless air sur- 
rounded the table, a chill atmosphere, ra- 
diating, I suppose, from the foot of the 
table, where Mr. Hastle sat. , ,, 

Mrs. Hastle, behind the tea-tray, was. a 
meek, gentle-faced woman, with the look 
of a house plant that had grown in the 
shade, but was by nature peculiarly depen- 
dent upon the sun to give it warmth and 
color. I imagine Mr. Hastle was the sun 
she looked to,'and he did not give out sun- 
shine and warmth enough to" sustain his 
drooping parasite, for she looked wilted 
and drooping. 

Alice, the daughter, was an energetic- 
looking young (lamscl of nineteen. From 
her father's family, I imagine, she had 
inherited her straight-forward, browni eyes, 
and the decided contour of her rosy:tinted 
chin. , 

Mr. Hastle's hair was smoothly brushed 
up and braided across the top of his head. 
He had on an immaculate sliirt, and his 
clean gingham cravat was tied in a very 
precise and exact bow. He wore his sec- 
ond best suit of cloths, and his well- 
brushed hat lay on the side-table. You 
think, do you not, that Mr. Hastle was 
going somewhere ? You are right. Mr. 
Hastle was going to the village. A meet- 
ing of the trustees had been called for 
some church business. He felt that he 
was one of the pillars and must be there 
to sustain tb.e weight of the church, lest, 
haply, it shouhLJall and tumble into ruin. 
Mr. Hastle hadsignified to his wife his 
desire that dinner should* be upon the 
table at precisely half-past eleven, and she 
had, at some inconvenience to herself, got- 
ten it on the table at precisely that mo- 
ment ; and while dinner was progressing, 
in the very heat of the battle, as we may 
say, while she was in the greatest hurry of 
her preparations, he had entered the house 
and called for his clean shirt. Mrs. Has- 
tle had hurriedly washed her hands ; she 
was making the dressing for the lamb, but 
she dropped the pepper-box, the sage and 
the bread crumbs, and hied away, as upon 
the wings of the wind, to obey his com- 
mands. And she brought out the snowy 
linen, with its glossy bosom and cuffs 
bearing witness to the hard labor she had 
bestowed upon them. Again she had bo- 




torment." 

" Don't talk so, Alice. Your pa means 
well. He is dreadful hard to get along 
with, but he means well.'' ~ 

" And my dress ! I won'.t wear it, 
mother, and you will see that I won't. He 
will bring home some great sun-flower 
looking delaine, see if he don't. He may 
wear it, if he does ; make it into panta- 
loons and vests; I'd like to have him. 
Suppose we picked out his clothes, mother, 
and insisted on his wearing them. I would, 
mother, if I were you ; see how he! would 
like that ! Maybe" that would teach him 
to let our dresses alone. And look at the 
parlor paper, that he would, get ; it! makes 
the parlor look like a perfect fright ; and 
the parlor wood-work a bright yellow. 
Suppose we made him paint h s new barn 
to suit us." 

Here a sudden flash of light, as from a 
new thought, lit up the sparkling, bright, 
brown eyes. And when her mother put 
in her voice again, " Father means well, 
but he don't think," the light grew still 
brighter, as Alice said, impulsively,' stand-" 
ing up in front of her mother, "What do 
you say to making him think? " | 

"What do you mean, Alice?" 

" Well, there is one plan we can . try, if 
you will help me, mother. You! know 
father has got to go to grandfather's, 
pretty soon, to be gone a week, and " 

Well, just as sure as I live, they have 
gone into the pantry and shut the ; door; 
they are pretending to wash the dinner- 
dishes ; but, in reality, they are discussing 
that plan. 

Shall we listen at the key-hole, as Sam- 
my is doing, and try to overhear their 
conversation ? No ! We scorn the igno- 
ble suggestion ! We will wait patiently 
till Alice's plan develops itself, or till she 
tells herself? A woman never can keep a 
secret for any length of time— tliat we 
know. 

At night, Mr. Hastle' returned. Alice's 
dress was, as her boding fears had sug- 
gested, a thick delaine, a bright yellow 
ground-work (a favorite color of Mr. 
Hastle's), on which green and red nose- 
gays disported themselv 



uneasy. Something seemed^o bo on Sally's 
mind. Finally, she spoke, as she handed 
her husband his third cup of tea. 

" The tea is all gone, father. You will 
have to get some to-day." 

l \ The tea all gone ! r 

If Mrs. Hastle had told him that his 
barh had sunk into the depths , of the 
earth, and a mountain had risen over 
its ruins, lie couldn't have manifested any 
deeper surprise and dismay. "The tea all 
gone! How long is it, I should like to 
know, since I got half a pound." 

Receiving no solution to this deep co- 
nundrum, Mr. Hastle continued, in a 
sterner, more majestic tone : 

" How long is it, I would like to know, 
since I got half a pound of tea?" 

Mrs. Hastle said nothing, but nervously 
rattled her teaspoon! 

" It does beat all how things go here. I 
believe they are wasted. Put I suppose I 
must get some." As, indeed, he had in- 
ftended to' do all the time. And 1^ evi- 
dently smothered his regret as he tasted 
the sweet cherry pie, his favorite pastry, 
and which Sally had prepared for the ex- 
press purpose of propitiating him. 

But though Mrs. Hastle's nerves were 
strung upoii wire, and the wire was waving 
in the wind, and her spirit fainted within 
her, she was a- mother, and what mother 
will not dare all and suffer all for her 
child's sake ? The picnic, so soon to come 
off, was to be a large affair, and all the 
young girls of her own age were td'wear 



i I shall get her one that I think will be du- 
rable, and do her some good." 
I Mrs. Hastle dared venture no more re- 
marks. But it was with a sinking heart 
that she helped him into his overcoat, 
' picked up his gloves, and followed him ' 
out to the gate with his handkerchief, 
which, as usual, he had forgotten. 

Now, Alice, the daughter, was not a 
martyr ; she had no vocation in that di- 
rection ; she was warm-hearted and gener- 
ous ; but a reasonable and reasoning human 
being, who saw quickly and felt deeply an 
injustice. ■ When Mrs. Hastle re-entered 
the house, Alice had not returned to her 
work up stairs, but was clearing off the 
table, with an unusually quick movement 
! even for her ; while her brown eyes still 
i sparkled with indignant fire, and a red 
flush burned steadily into each cheek. 
"Mother!" she broke forth. "I will! 
I not stand it much longer. I will leave 

home! I will " 

" Leave home ! " cried poor Mrs. Hastle, 
i feeling that her back was indeed the back 
i of a camel, and that the last straw was 
being lifted upon it." 
; " Yes, leave home ! Aunt Martha wants 
| me tb come and live with her. There she 
I is, as rich as a Jew and good-hearted, too, 
j as she can be ; and, now, since Emma is 
I married, and she is alone, you know just 
how she is urging me, every time she sees 
me, to come and stay with her ; and I 



"A good, sound piece of cloth," hp said, 
admiringly, as he unrolled it, "one that 
will last her for years. None of your 
flimsy, white muslins, that will tear to 
pieces if you touch it. Good for summer 
or winter, and strong enough for a man's 
wear." 

In fact, it was an uncommonly thick 
piece of rep delaine, for morning dresses. 
Its gorgeous coloring had taken his eye, 
and its fine texture had endeared it to his 
heart. " ' -y 1 

Alice said not a word as he held its 
flaming folds up before her. But her poor 
mother watched her face anxiously. I Had 
it not been for the mysterious words ut- 
tered in the pantry, she would have felt 
assured that this affair would have ended 
in the departure of her child. But the 
anxious mother, watching, saw a! flash 
of light gleam over the pretty face, once du- 
ring her father's remarks, whenSie said "it 
was strong enough for a man's wear 1 ." 

As we have said, Alice said not a word, 
but poor Mrs. Hastle gave utterance to 
the sad, long complaints that household 
martyrs are wont to indulge in, as the 



on to the picnic ? 1 

"What will folks say!" Never did 
Sally call down ou her devoted head a 
longer lecture than she did then. " An 
old woman like her, old enough ;o be 
sensible, if she was ever goin" to ^be, and 
a church-member, too, to think of what 
other folks would say. Why did'ij't he 
care for what folks said ? He had afmiild 
of bis own. He cared nothing' at all for 
what folks said about his clothes. [ And 
he didn't care nothin' at all aboiit his 
clothes himself, only to have them' vhole 
and sound that was all he wantetfc- Why 
couldn't wimmin toiler his example?'! 

We will kindly draw a veil over the suf- 
fering Sally's efforts to get Mr. Jlastle 
into his best clothes, and safely started 



the next' morning ; and over ail the pro- 
ceedings of the mother and daughtt r du- 
ring the week that followed, we ajso draw 
a veil. But on the afternoon of Mr Has- 
tle's refmrl we will go out and meet him, 
, , for he tholight he would walk from the 
much longer. He makes home a perfect I depot,- aha we will walk alone by his "side. 



will go ! I will not endure father's tyranny I f 
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invisibly, of course, like a guardian spirit. 

Mr. Hastle had completed tbe business 
satisfactorily. . He was in a serene state 
of mind. He had left his valise at the 
depot, to be sent for, and he was walking 
along, happily , with his hands folded across 
bis respectable back. As he neared his 
house, he took out his watch. "A little 
past supper time," he said,' 1 but, of course, 
they'll wait for me ; they always do." He 
had been gone nearly a week ; of course, 
they would have something extra good — 
cherry pie, may be. Wrapped in these 
pleasant reflections he entered his dwelling. 
His wife and daughter met him pleasantly 
though, to tell the truth, Sally's eyes wore 
a somewhat frightened look. 

But no well-spread supper-table met his 
longing vision. 

" Why, isn't supper ready, Mrs.Hastle ? '' 
he cried. 

Before her mother could speak, Alice 
said, with an astonished looked : 

" Supper 1 Why, we have eaten supper 
an hour ago." * 

" Well, then, get me some as quick as 
yon can, for I am half starved." 

Poor Sally, at this, half rose from her 
chair, but, glancing at Alice, she sat down 
again, and repeated, much as if shej were 
saying a lesson, 

" The fire is all out. It would be a 
sight of trouble to build one." 

Neither bis wife nor daughter stirred ; 
and Mr. Hastle grew frightened. 

'" Are you sick, Sally ? " 

" No," said Sally, meekly. 

" Then why don't you get me something 
to eat f " 

" Because the fire is out," said she in a 
weak voice. 

Mr. Hastle put his hand to his brow, 
with a look of helpless wonderment, that 
was too much even for Alice to endure, 
and she said : 

" I suppose . we shall try to get you 
some." 

At this Sally, with a look of relief, has- 
tened out into the kitchen, to prepare the 
extra good supper she had cooked ex- 
pressly for him. 

She had just got the white table cloth 
in her hand, when a voice came from the 
bed room: 

" Sally, where is my every-day vest 
can't find it." 

I can't leave off to find it. I am busy 
setting the table," said Sally, 1 evidently 
denying tbis request with more readiness 
than she had any of his othprs. But Alice 
spoke up at once : 

" We have made you a new one, father. 
We thought you needed one." 

" Wall, I didn't need another every- 
day vest. The idea of your dictating to 
me about my clothes 1 Where is my old 
vest ? " 

" Just see your new vest, father," said 
Alice, demurely, as she brought it foward 
and spread it out before him, with an air 
of great satisfaction. It was made of 
that identical cloth that he had bought for 
Alice's dress. It was made rather long 
and had a fold of the same round the 
edge. 

" Because it would wear better," Alice 
explained. "Braid wears out so quick, 
and we had heard you say so many times 
that you cared nothing for fashion, at all. 
You know you said that this cloth was 
durable; good for summer or winter; 
strong enough for men's wear. That put 
it into our heads to surprise you with a 
nice new vest made of it You know," 
she added, sweetly, "that you are always 
making just such surprises for ma and 
me." * 

Mr. Hastle opened his mouth wide 
enough to glfe utterance to the largest 
words in Webster's Unabridged, but no 
words came, at first. Finally he found 
voice. 

"Do you suppose I am ever goin' to 
'put that lookin' thing on to me ? " i 

" Why, yes," said Alice, demurely) 
" You know you don't care anything about 
looks, if it is only good cloth and wears 
well." 

" Why, folks would say I was a natural 
born fool, or else as crazy as a loon." 

" But then, father, you know you don't 
pay any attention to what folks oay or 
think of your clothes." 

Mr. Hastle made no reply, for the good 
reason that he had, at the time, nothing 
to say. So he 'put on his hat, and walked 
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out of the kitchen door. He evidently 
wanted to be in the fresh air for a moment. 
But as he stepped his foot on tfie platform 
a sight met his eyes, that would, I am 
sure, have made his hair stand perfectly 
erect upon the top of his head if he had 
had any to stand up. There stood his new 
barn, the pride of his eyes, in which he 
had taken a pride, that we fear was sinful; 
there it stood, painted entirely yellow on 
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Cl)t Crarhtrs's Cable. 



We intend to devote this column, in future, 
to such practical information, hints and sug- 
gestions us we think may be of use to those 
graduates of Hampton and" others, among; our 
readers, who arc filling the important position 
of teachers. Every one who accepts such a 
position, conscientiously, is soon thankful lor 
all the assistance he can secure, and we hope 
the end, fronting the kitchen ; and he sup- to mako this department increasingly useful to 
posed, of course, the whole of it was. thtom earnest workmen. 

"Isn't it pretty, father ? There won't . i — "i""r-5 

be so pretty a barn in the neighborhood. How to Secure tiik Attention or Pupils. 
As I told mother, women don't often have — 1 know of no more , P.«^ nt or effectual way 
their say about such things; but if they i°! ?'™nng 'he .tudentWtention than by 
, ... J iii i • v. u ii giving him full credit for whatever talent he 

did things would look a sight better." | f |j , or »_ Rnd tiZ raising his as- 
• No audible words were spoken in reply, j pj rat ions. It not only reflects credit upon the 
But memory was whispering loudly to Mr. i teacher, in the manifest good effects of their 
Hastle. These were the very self-same | instruction, but it confers likewise an unspeak- 
words that he had. uttered in relation to '■ able blessing on lu'm, by raising his thoughts 
that bright yellow paint and gorgeous wall t° ho attainment of greatness, which can 
paper in the parlor., The tables were turned j ™" he reached but by the highroad of rip 
upon him. For the first time he realized " 
how it seemed, to have his own personal 



and rectitude. 



S. W. Pease. 
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the village after his valise, and to transact 
other needful business. 

Mr.Hastle'scountenance looked subdued 
yet dignified. There is no dignity to be 
compared to the dignity of a 
~ut Sally looked 



affairs controlled bv those who had no j „ Bwobibk Object Lessons kor Primary 

u • ,* . „„ it . „„„u Schools, — Such simple lessons from natural 

business with them; how it would seem , o , n ^ £ ^ be , wi „ be foum , 

to be dictated to, unreasonably, concern- vcry UMful in primarv K \ loolai and wc rccnnl . 
ing his own out-door affairs ; now it would mend then, to graduates from Hampton and 
seem to have his own clothing selected for others. They interest children, keep their at- 
him, regardless of his own preferences ; tention. and while they cannot entirely take 
how it would seem to have his reasonable the place of text books,. they.|>erforni a valua- 
household requests met with grumbling hie service in education, which text books 
and granted grudgingly. alone cannot ; training the eye and all the 

it tt .i B / ii i » powers of observation ,in the most practical 

Mr. Hastle was naturally a just man J,. av and relicving thc hard work of study bv 
and a sensible one, one who only needed thc Metmin of putting to use at once the prra- 
to have- his duty pointed out to him, in eiplep learned. We will give other specimen 
order to follow ^t. He walked into the object lessons from time to time, in this col- 
house, ate his supper, put on his old coat, umn. 

and proceeded to do his barn-chores. He lessons on lenotii— the roof, 

retired early to bed. And what thoughts i Lesson 1st. Look at this rule, all of you; it 
visfted him as he lay upon his pillow, I ; is a foot long, and is called a foot rule; any 
know not. But that he thought deeply I thing just as long as this rule is a foot long; any 
and sensibly, I am certain, from tbe result. th ing twice as long is two feet long ; anything 
The next morning old Sorrel stood by three times as long is three feet long. Now see 
., . , . 6 m tt »i «. me measure this stick. (Thc teacher is pro- 

file gate ready to convey Mr. Hastle to , Tided with lml |.^ lo7 . cn k straight sticks , onc , 

two, three, four, five and six feet long respec- 
tively.) How long is it? Answer: One foot 
long. We will measure another; one, two. 
How long is this? Answer: Two feet long, 
and Now, another; count while I measure, line, 
nobler purpose. But Sally looked nervous | ^ «>}"*• How lon 8 is a,en1 Answer: 
especially, as Mr. Hastle was about rising "ffl^^ ,, ere mKmm _ care . 
from the table, and Sally had to mention ; fu „ v r(!8t count for him / 0nc ; tw0 , 

some small article that she or Alice i t hrc"e, four. How long ? Ans. : Four feet 
wanted at the store. Then did the medi- j long. Let me measure the other two. How 
tations of Mr. Hastle in the night watches long is this? ■> Ans. : Five feet. And^this? 
become manifest^ | Ans. : Six feet. 

" Look here, Sally : if you think that I So you see these sticks have different 
don't understand what all that torn-foolery !? n ,g* h8 - , , w »»/»>«?> all together. Now, 
j , . . Jfi» • l,„ , ..i John, find the one that is a foot long. Might, 
you and Altec had last night was for then I wluUmi pick out tnc one three fee t long Is 
you take me to be a bigger fool than I am. i tnat the right onej class? Answer: No, sir; 
I ain't, a going to say but what I have | that is four feet long. (William tries again.) 
been, in the wrong on it. But one thing I Is that right ? Answer: Yes, sir. 

Let the class practice in this way, till they 
can select readily any measure called for. 

Lesson 3d. Thomas, you may lay all the 
sticks on tlie table, beginning with the short- 
est. The rest may watch him and. call the 
length of each as he lays it down. 

Now, we will measure something else. 
Guess the length of this table the long way. 
Answer: Four feet. William, take thc rule 

but as for me I have picked out my last 1 and measure it carefully. One, two, three, and 

of calico " la half over. How long? Answer: Three feet 

and a half. How long is the table the short 
way? Answer: Two feet. I will measure. 
One, two, and a half, again ; how long? An- 
swer: Two feet and a half? Listen, the long 
way of the table is its length, and the short 
way is its width. How long is it? Answer: 
Three feet and a half. How wide is it? An- 
swer : Two feet and a half. Hero is a board, 
which way is its length? And which way is 
its width? Guess how long- it is. Answer: 
Five feet long. Measure it; not quite five 
How long is it) Answer: Four 
feet and a half. Now tell me, which way is 
the length of this door.. AnsVer: Up and 
down. Which way is its width? 

Exercise the class in this way in guessing 
and measuring the various objects in tbe 
room. 

Lesson 3d. Where is the bottom of the 
door? Answer: Where it touches the floor. 
Where is the top of it? Well, which way is 
thc length of thc door? Answer: From thc 
bottom to the top? .Yes, and that is called its 
heigh*. The length of anything upward, from 
where it stands is called its height. 

Guess how many feet high the door is. 
James: Five feet. Susan: Six Wet. Let us 
measure. It is seven feet high. How wide is the 
door? Answer: About three feet. Yes, exactly 
three feet wide. * j 

In this manner teach the height and width 
of the window, the room, &c. Tbe children 
may guess each others height, each cose being 
settled by the foot rule.— Prom Object Leumt 
prepared for Teaehere of Primary 8chooU by 
A. J. Welch, Principal of Michigan State Nor- 



willWy, that in the future there is going 
to baa new/ leaf turned over. I calculate 
to manage my out-door affairs for myself, 
and you and Alice' must manage the in- 
door affairs to suit yourselves. There is 
old Sorrel, and you and AHce can be car- 
ried to the store any time you say the 
word, and what you buy will be paid for; 



FOUB THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 
Probably the oldest timber in the world 
which has been subjected to the use of 
man is that which is found in the ancient 
temples of Egypt. It is found in connec- 
tion with stone-work which is known to be 
at least four thousand years old. 'This 
wood, and the only wood used in the con- 
struction of the temple,, is in the form of feet you see 
tics, holding the end or one stone to an- 
another in its upper surface. When two 
blocks were laid in place then it appears 
that an excavation about an inch deep was 
made in each block, into which an hour 
glass-shaped tie wits driven. It is, there- 
fore, Very difficult to force any stone from 
its position. The ties appear to have 
been the tamarisk or shittim wood, of 
which the ark was constructed, a sacred 
tree in ancient Egypt.and now very rarely 
found in the valley of the Nile. Those 
dove-tailed ties are just as sound now as 
on the day of insertion. Although fuel is 
extremely scarce in the conntry.these bits 
of wood are not large enough to make it 
an object with the Arabs to heaVe off layer 
after layer of heavy stone for so small a 
prize. Had they been of bronze, half of 
the old temples would have been destroyed 
years ago, so precious would they have 
been for various purposes. 



WnAT a Schoolroom Orjonr T< Be.— An 
example of what a school-room oi ght to be 
is given by Mr. Jolly, Inspector of ! tehools, in 
his general rcp6rt,on Church o: Scotland 
schools for the lost year: "The room itself," 
he says, "is scrupulously clean, jeing reg- 
ularly washed unci swept, and no di rt lurks in 
the corners. The seats and furiiture are 
bright and clean, the walls white-wished and 
thc windows clean us glass can be. The sun- 
shine makes itself known by its brightness 
and reflection, and not by. streai ling with 
difficulty through a dusty fog. Th : walls are 
hung with maps, colored pictures, $ ood prints 
and illuminated sayings of the gooc and great 
tastefully arranged. Festoons of leaves mingled 
with flowers hang gracefully on the wall, and ' 
are regularly renewed all the year round. The 
desks are free from littered books and bonnets. 
The books are placed on shelves below, and. 
such as are on the desks are evenly arranged 
above each other. Every child has his own 
part of the shelf for books and his own nail 
for bonnet and cloak. Flowers growing in 
pots stand in each window — a bouquet adorns 
the teachers desk, the gift of a scholar in the 
morning, and another is on the mantlepiece; 
for the children vie with each other in bring- . 
ing them, and tbe room is never without their 
fresh, sweet influence. Thc children them- 
selves are clean in hands, faces and dress, their 
hair is neatly combed and their*boots still 
show thc morning polish. Every child reflects 
the tidy and cheerful look of the master. The 
fonns of the classes, when seated, pr standing 
on the floor have regularity and {symmetry. 
No boy is seen lounging on thc desk or lazily 
leaning on his neighbor's shoulder, or laid J 
with sliot-out feet against a desk or wall. The 
attitudes of the children are erect and active, 
and have not a little grace. Even thc books 
and slates are held with neatness und grace." 
Not one point in the above picture is from fancyA 
Mr. Jolly -'has seen it all." Why, he asks, , 1 
should it not be true in every case? \ 

Pictures and maps are perhaps the only 
items of this list of attractions that are not 
absolutely within thc reach of wary, teacher. 
Cleanliness, order, leaves and Wild flowers, 
cost only time, patience and taste, j ' 

Here is a bright little " piece 'j for a boy 
to speak on examination day. To be effective 
it should be given with spirit, cr tering into 
the vrry various feelings represent d, and this 
is, indeed, the great secret of all j ood speak- 
ing. 

THE WAY TO DO IT 

BV M.-M. D. 

I'll tell you how I speak a piece 
First 1 make my bow; 
z Then I bring my words out clear 
And plain as 1 know how. 

Next 1 throw iny hands up to! 

Then 1 lift my eyes — 
That's to let my hearers know 

Something doth surprise. 

Next 1 grin and show my teeth 

Nearly every one; 
Shake my shoulders, hold my 

That's the sign of fun. ' 

Next 1 start and knit my brow. 

Hold my head erect: 
Something's wrong, you Bee, at d I 

Decidedly object. 

' Then I wabble at my knees. 
Clutch at ahadows near, 
Tremble well from top to toe: 
That's the sign of fear. 

Soon I scowl, and with a leap 

Seize an airy dagger. ^ 
" Wretch!" I cry. That's tragedy; 

Every soul to stagger. 

Then I let my voice grow fain , 

Gasp and hold my oreath; 
Tumble down and plung about : 

That's a villian's death. 

Quickly, then, I comejp life, I 

Perfectly restored;' j \ t . 

With a' bow my speech is dobe^ 
Now, you will please applaud- 

— St. Nichota*. 



LEARNING TO BEAD, 
newspapers in Schools. 
Ono of tbe English Inspectors of Schools, 
the Rev. G. Steel, reporting this year, on Lan- 
cashire, states that in regard to reading, it 
is his custom to examine the first j class in the 
newspaper of the day. The children stand in 
a semi-circle, and pass the newspiper around, 
and he requires them to read is s?cb a manner 
that he and all present can both hear and un- 
derstand, and then he asks questions. He 
docs not generally enter much into politics, 
but contents himself with the children's under- 
standing who such persons as Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr.Disraeb^Mr.ForeUrandM.Thiers are. The 
Inspector says he almost always] gets correct 
answers about tbe Queen and Royal family. 
Accidents, fires and suicides excite the keenest 
interest, but he often gets very fair answers to 
such quafiont as these i What is a telegram, a 
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locomotive, an ironclad, a telescope) What do 
you mean by Prime Minister, Judge, Coroner, 
M P., M D. I Once to hia question, what do 
you mean by P. M.I > little boy sharply an- 
awered "Paat morning,", which was not ^iad. 
It showed far better teaching and learning 
than that mere mechanical system of which 
Inspectors so often complain as only an exer- 
cise in sound and not in sense. / 



THE FOOD Of PLANTS. 

BY OKOBOE DUOS. 

Before entering ujfdn the consideration of 
the fpod of plants, it seems necessary to en- 
quire a little into their composition, and the 
methods by which, from dead earth, they have 
been elaborated into living bodies. On the 
very threshold of our inquiry, we are met with, 
the mystery of life, which we cannot penetrate. 
It first manifests itself in the germ of the seed, 
which the parent plant has, matured, and sur- 
rounded by the material necessary for its sus- 
tenance, till it can convert dead mineral 
matter into living organisms. In certain con- 
ditions the seed continues at rest and torpid ; 
but, when placed at a proper depth) in the soil, 
and exposed to the joint action of the sun's 
rays, moisture and air, it expands and 
gives off carbonic acid gas. by which a new 
sulatance is formed, called diaitau; a kind 
of ferment, which possesses the property of 
converting the intoluhle starch, stored up in 
the seed, into soluble sugar. . Diastase is, at 
first, formed in very small quantities, 'and in 
close contact with the germ : supplying food 
to the young plant* us fast as it is required ; 
enabling it to expand and form a radiral, which 
. it sends downward foraroot.nndnpluroute, up- 
ward to the surface, to form a leaf. The first 
growth is evidently at the expense of the ma- 
terial already laid up by the parent plant in 
the seed. The germ bns the power to trani- 
form and appropriate this store of material, 
and prepare the plantlct to construct thosc 
organs, by which it can draw its own nourish- 
ment from the elements by which it is sur- i by enrcfuly weighing the cerebri crops, that 
rounded in the earth and uir, and become an ; they contain on an average 1,000 pounds of 
independent living structure ; but the matur- 
ing and healthy developcment of its system 
depends upon two conditions, a lupply of suit- 
able food to itt root!, to enable it to build up 
its various parts, and meet those changes of 
internal composition and decomposition, which 
living organized bodies are continually under- 
going; and external influence*, such as are 
best adapted to stimulate the living organs to 
perform their appropriate work of change, and 
convert this food into their own substance. 

I stated before, that the almost insignifi- 
cant residue of white ash, . which remains 
when vegetable matter of any kind (wood, 
straw, leaves, seed, etc.), is burntfin an open 
fire, exposed to the air (four-fifths of which 
is nitrogen and dhc-fifth oxygen gases), is the 
inorganic part of the plant ; the elements of 
which are all found in the soil, which has 
been chiefly formed by the wearing down and 
decomposition of our most common rocks and 
minerals. The large portion, which has dis- 
appeared in the-buruing,is the organic matter, 
of which the living, growing plant is mainly 
constituted; the elements of which are oxygen,' 
hydrogen, nitrogen and. carbon. The first 
three are gases ; the carbon is a solid. It 



fragments, which have not been destroyed by 
decomposition. The rest is a dark brown 
substance, that has lost all fibroin appearance 
by being thorough I v decomposed. It is. desig- 
nated humui, and is the first form .of simpli- 
fied condition, in which the elements of organ- 
ized structure are found, after, they have been 
freed of the rule of life, and restored to the 
domain of uncontrolled chemical power. Hu- 
mic substance is always possessed of acid pro- 
perties, and when it is first formed, out of the 
fibrous matters, >CBch complex atom is found 
by analysis to contain within itself forty atoms 
of carbon, fourteen atoms of hydrogen, and 
twelve atoms of oxygen. 1 There is no nitrogen 
in humic substance, because the entire quanti- 
ty of this element, which is separated from 
decaying structures, remains united with hy- 
drogen as ammonia, and is taken up by the 
alumina of the soil. Humic substance, on 
exposure to the air, continues to lose carbon 
and hydrogen, which arc converted into car- 
bonic acid and water, and to acquire oxygen. 
It is finally entirely resolved into carbonic 
acid and water, whicli,is the last stage of de- 
composition, and is np£" ready to be adsorbed 
by the roots of plants.*' At the extremities of 
the thread-like fibrils of the roots, are spongi- 
olet. fine tubes terminating in suckers, which 
draw in water, with the humus, mineral and 
gaseous elements in solution. This fluid is 
carried by capillary attraction through minute 
vessels in the stem and branches, ns ascending 
sap, up to tlie leaves. The spongiolcs, when 
examined by a powerful microscope.arc found 
to be protected by a closely fitting sheath, 
which answers the double purpose of making a 
way for the sucker, and filtering the fluid be- 
fore entering its tube. As fast as the outer 
layers of the sheath become worn and withered 
by forcing their way through the soil, they 
are as rapidly renewed by new layers at the 
inside, by the growing point. 

Let us look a little to the sources from which 
the plant can obtain the large amount of car- 
bon required in building up its various parts. 
Is the whole of it taken up by the roots from 
the soil, or has the plant some other way of ob- 
taining it! Mr. Laws and Dr. Gilbert, who have 
for many years carried on nn experimental 
farm at Rathainstead, in England, have proved 



rbon per acre. The plant has no pi 
creating carbon, lime, potash, iron, etc., and 
therefore it must obtain them from matter in 
which they previously exjst. Until about thirty 
vcars ago the prevnlont notion was that the car- 
bon of vegetable produce was furnished to the 

Slant by the humus formed by the decompos- 
ion of pre-existing vegetable matter. Emi- 
nent agricultural chemists, in both France and 
England-expressed dfiubtsof thistheory r-but it 
was not exploded till, the year 1840, when the 
celebrated German chemist, Licbig, proved the 
inadequacy of the humus to supply all the car- 
bon required by the plant. He did riot doubt, but 
that there might be lands, so rich in carbon, 
as to contain the quantity required; but it 

was al settled fact, that it must bo formed into I He confined a growing plant in n gloss vessel 



have invariably a trace of carbonic acid gas in 
its composition; amounting to four parts in 
10,000. This may seem small at first, but when 
the immense extent of the atmosphere is taken 
into consideration, it really becomes enormous, 
and we are led to the conclusion, that the at- 
mosphere it the great storehouse of carbon. 

The weight of the air overlying every 
square inch of the earth's surface, is fifteen 
pounds, or 2,100 pounds to the square foot, 
and at the rate of 4 pounds in ten thousand, 
makes oqe and a half pounds of carbonic acid 
gas to each foot, which is equivalent to half a 
pound of solid carbon. Then reckoning from 
feet to acres, we arrive at the astounding fact 
that there are continually suspended over every 
acre of land, about 20,000 poftods of carbon. 
Laws' and Gilbert's experimenuVjproved that 
the average amount of carbon in a crop of ce- 
reals is 1, 800 pounds per acre ; so that the carbon 
in the atmosphere is not only enormous but 
far in excess of the wants of vegetation ; and 
far in excess of the carbon in till the living 
beings, both plants and animals, existing on 
the surface of the earth ; as well as all the com- 
bustible carbonaceous minerals buried under 
its surface ; for coal is simply vegetable matter 
buried in: the earth, with the greater portion 
of the elementary gases driven off during the 
lupse of ages ; a certain quantity of inflamma- 
ble hydrogen only being left in combination 
with the dense carbon. Each atom of carbonic 
acid gas contains within itself one atom of 
solid carbon, and two atoms of oxygen gas, 
united together in some unknown plan of ar- 
rangement, When chorcour is burnt and 
turned into carbonic acid gas, two atoms of 
oxygen seize upon each atom of dense car- 
bon and fly away with it into the atmosphere 
in the gaseous condition. 

Carbonic acid gas is much heavier than the 
atmospheric air, mid would remain on the 
surface of the ground, if it was not for the law 
of diffusion, by which gases, mix with each 
other irrespective of their 'specific gravity. 
Hence we find the proportion of carbonic acid 
gas in the atmosphere the same on the level of 
the sea as on the tops of the loftiest mountains. 
The air brought down by Gay Lussac, in his bal- 
loon, from the greatest height he was able to 
ascend was found to have carbonic acid in its 
composition. Our investigations, then, have 
brought us to the conclusion that by contact 
with the air, plants, at any rate, are afforded 
the opportunity of gctting'that carbon, which 
constitptcs so lari;e a portion of their structure. 
The question now is, dothcy avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded them! Do they ac- 
tually absorb carbonic acid gas from the at- 
mosphere, and extract its carbonf/ Priestly. 
Saussure and Senebier, at the end of the 
last century, discovered that growing plants 
when exposed under the influence of the sun- 
light, to air containing carbonic acid gas, ab- 
sorbed it and discharged only its constituent 
oxygen into the air; the necessary inference 
being that its other constituent, carbon, was 
taken up by their tissues. Boujririgault by 
rigid and correct analysis established this fact. 



pursuit of their food as animals 'can, so it is 
brought to them by a singularly beautiful con- 
trivance. The all-present, energetic oxygen, 
enters the lungs of animals, rushes into 
the furnaces and fires where fuel is being con- 
sumed, and nil places where decay is going on, 
seizes upon the loosening atoms of dense, solid 
carbon, and converts them, as it were,, by a 
.touch, into a subtle elastic gas, which the pass- 
ing breeze wafts away and brings in contact 
with the smallest vegetable porcsi. This "brings 
me to the consideration of the structure and 
chemistry of the leaf. , vf*|'" 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



humus before it could enter the the spongiolcs 
of thclroots. Humus is exceedingly insoluble 
in water; andr Licbig made this curious calcu- 
lation, thartf all the rain that falls upon the 
land during the time the crop is growing, from 
seed time to harvest, was to remain upon the 
land, and dissolve as much of the humus us it 
was capable of dissolving, so as to become thor- 
oughly saturated with it; and that the water 
pure so saturated did not drain away or become 
m the diamond; plumbago or graphite, known ! evaporated, nevertheless there could not be 
as black lead, used in polishing stoves, and the dissolved in this water, a sufficient quantity of 



manufacture of drawing pencils, is carbon in 
another of its forms ; it is also found combined 
with lime and other minerals in the earth, and 
with oxygen as carbonic acid gas in the atmos- 
phere. 

If heat is applied to vegetable matter con- 
fined in an iron vessel oroven, with only a small 
opening, or covered up to keep it from con- 
tact with the atmosphere, the gaseous elements 
are drive* off, and a black mass is left, which 
wo call charcoal. This is the carbon with the 
mineral ash distributed through its substance. 
The charcoal, though blackened and reduced 
in bulk and weight, is not changed in its out- 
ward appearance; We can still recognize in it 
the stem, branches, knots, bark, pith and 
even the grain and texture of the wood ; from 
which we arrive at the conclusion, that carbon 
it used in building up the whole plant. In round 
numbers, about fifty per cent, of the whole 
produce, including roots, stems, leaves and 
seeds, is carbon; twenty-five per cent., water 
and inorganic mineral matter; and the remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent., other organic sub-, 
stances. Let us endeavor to find the sources' 
from which the plant gets its carbon. All pro- 
ductive soils contain mould; which is formed 
of decaying ormnie matters, which have fallen 
to the ground after the death of the living 
structures, of which they once formed a part, 
aud mingled with the mineral substances. 

the sotTin thi7wbyi*comp^e?p^d^'-of 
the 'four organic elements. The mould of the 
. soil consists chiefly of two parts; one in which 
' traces of organic structure, are still visible; 
another in which all such traces have disap- 
peared. The first part is made up of fibrous 



humus, to furnish the carbon ultimately found 
in the crop. Of course this does not demon- 
strate that the plant can not get its carbon, 
from the humus of the soil ;)it only provesthat it 
cannot get it by the only process of absorption 
of which we have any knowledge. Laws and 
Gilbert established an important fact, that a 
crop may be more than doubled by adding 
artificial fertilisers containing no carbon,iphat- 
ever. The dispute was finally settled by the 
French chemist Bousingault, who matured- 
plants from seeds in artificially prepared soils, 
which had been subject to a red heat, from 
which the whole of the organic carbonaceous 
vegetable matter had been burnt out; although 
the fertilizers added to these soils contained 
no carbonaceous matter, yet the plant when 
matured was found to contain its usual 
amount of carbon. Experiments have also 
proved, that plants do not use up the vegeta- 
ble matter contained in the soil in which they 
grow, but very much increase it, so that- the 
more vegetation we can get from the surface, 
the more humus we accumulate in the .soil. 
Hence, so far from humus being the cause of 
vegetation, vegetation Is the cause of humus, 
seeing it Is chiefly produced from the decay of 
vegetsblo matter. (This will be further dis- 
cussed in our article on ploughing-ln green 
crops). 

Having clearly proved that the carbon of 
the plant cannot all be derived from the soil,, 
the query seems to arise, does the atmos- 
phere contain carbon, and Ifjao, by what pro- 
cess does the plant extract Itt 

I stated above that the atmosphere was com- 
posed of one-flftti oxygen and four-fifths nitro- 
gen, but very careful analysis has proved It to 



xposcd to the sun's rays, through which a 
current of air was made to pass; by a careful 
analysis of the air before it entered the vessel 
und "after it left it, he found, tlie carbonic acid 
gas had diminished and the oxygen increased. 
These experiments have been frequently re- 
peated with the same results. The chemist 
can convert carbon into carbonic acid by burn- 
ing it in the atmosphere or oxygen gas, but 
by no known process can he risnlve it into its 
constituent elements; nil his attempts to ex- 
tract carbon from carbonic acid gas have utter- 
ly failed. Nature does- in this respect what 
man fails to do. She inokca a laboratory of 
every little leaf ; takes into it from the atmos- 
phere tho invisible carbonic acid gas; with 
the sunbeam for her reagent, separates the two 
gases, sends the oxygen back into the air, re- 
tains the carbon, and by uniting it with a few 
grains of mineral or earthy matter, clothes 
the earth with a luxurant vegetation, from the 
tiny moss to the gigantic oak of the forest, 
supplying V grass for cattle and herbs for the 
service of men." 

Although carbon, as before stated, enters 
into the composition of all plants in the pro- 
portion of .10 per cent, of their whole mass 
(exclusive of watery vapor and inorganic mat- 
ter), there is no danger of the supply failing; 
whatever the plant has taken from the humus 
in the soil by its roots, or from the carbonic 
acid gas of the atmosphere through its leaves. 
It restores again to one or the other of these 
sources. Carbonic acid gas is a constant 
product of the ouming or decomposition of 
carbon in whatever combination it may be. It 
is carried up the chimney front every coal or 
wood fire; it is given off from all decaying 
animal and vegetable matter; it is exhaled 
from every breathing lung. It would accum- 
ulate in the atmosphere, In consequence of the 
abundance of 'its supply from these sources, 
until it reached a noxious, amount, if It was 
not for the tnfluooce of vegetable life. . Bj 
this influence it is abstracted from the air as 
fast as it la produced, so that the medium pro- 
portion of 4 parts in 10,000 is permanently 
preserved. Oxygen, by its affinity for the 
atoms of carbon, becomes it* carrier; growing 
plants are fixed in the soil and cannot go to 



THE FL0B.A OF HAMPTON. 

A botanist sends us a list of the plants he 
has found growing wild in the neighborhood of 
Hampton this year; arranged according to their 
time of flowering. We give the English name 
in italics: 

JANUARY « 

Draba vcrna — whitlow grail. Lamium am- 
plexicaulis— hen-bit. Capsella bursa-postoris— 
shepherd' t purse. 

VEBBUABT. 

Senebiera didyma — carpet creel. SteUaria 
media — chick veld. Taraxacum dens leonis — 
dandelion. Poa annua — eat I]/ pasture gran. 



Oxalisstricta — yellow wood-sorrel. Houstonla 
cmrulea — innocence. Acer rubrum— -red maple. 
Asarum virginicum — wild ginger; Epigroa re- 
pens — trailing arbutus. Vinca minor — imaller 
periwinkle. Viola cucullata — hooded violet. 
Amelanchicr Canadensis— shad buih. Ranun- 
culus bulbosus— bulboui buttterrup. Auten- 
naria ulantaginifolia— moate-ear eveilaiting. 
Prunus Americana— wild plum. Mus- 
eari moschatum— grape hyacinth. Fragaria 
Virginiana — wild strawberry. Arabis thauana 
r- roe* crcu. Vicia sativo— partridge pea. Fu- 
mai-ia officinalis—; fumitory. Caroaniine hir- 
sute^ — hairy cardamine. Cerastium viscosum — 
iticky chickwecd. Barbarea vulgaris— winter 
creii. Salix Babylouica — weeping] willow. Viola 
tricolor— paniy. 

APRIL. 

Zephyranthus atamasco— amaryllii.- Veron- 
ica arvensis— field speedwell. Ranunculus aqua- 
tilis— water crows-foot. Ranunculus sceleratus 
—celery crows-foot. Nepeta glechoma— ground 
ivy. Luzula enmpestris — wood] rush. Pinua- 
UiiU—'ld fold pine. Benzoin odoriferum — 
spicewood. Podophyllum peltatum — mandrake. 
Myrica cerifera— bayberry. Vaccinium corym- 
bosum — blue bilberry '. Veronica serpyllifolia— 
thyme leated speedwell. ■ Allium, striatum— 
streaked garlic. Guaphalium purpureum— 
purple everlasting. Gelseminum seinpervireua 
—yellow jessamine. Cerastium vulgatum — 
mouse-ear chickweed. Litbospermum arvense 
— gromwelt. Rumcx acetosella — sheep sorrel. 
Soncbnsaspcr— sow thietle. Potentillafiorvegica 
— cinquefoil. Ranunculus abortivus — spear- 
wort. Populus treinuloides — aspen poplar. 
Viola blanda— smooth sweet tiolet. Viola palm- 
ata— hand-leaved violet. Clayton!* Viiginica 
— - spring beauty. Sassafras offlqinalis— sassa- 
frefs. Cornus Florida — dogwood. Pyrus ar- 
butifnlia — choke berry. Senecio tomeiuosus — 
woolly groundsel. Listcra convaUarioides-7- 
' tway-b.ade. Iris vernata— vernal iris. 
•-■ pocticus— po«l'» narcissus. Pyrus 
tweet-scented crab tr e. Cercis Can- 
Judas tree. Ranunculus acris— bvtter- 
Valcrianclla olitoria— lamb lettuce. 
Virginica— lesser plantain. Rubus 
,outhern dewberry. Nyssa uniflora— 
swamp iulepo. Trifolium repens— whit* clov*r. 
Anthoxanthum odoratumr-i»««* vernal gran. 
Krigia Caroliniana-dttar/ dandelion- Luoan- 
theroum vulgarc —ox-eye daily. Plantago lance- 
olata— ribwort. % 




fioitiptoti Hormal School. 



We are always glad to hear from our gradu- 
ates and students, who are engaged in teach- 
ing. The following extract of, a letter from 
Mrs. Wallace (Nancy Ellison), j who with her 
husband were students in 1870, will be read 
with interest: 

"Mr. Wallace and I are teaching the same 
school in Clarksville with eighty scholars. Mr. 
Wallace's heslth is declining from constant 
teaching. He has lost twenty pounfc' within 
eighteen months. Two physicians have ad- 
vised him to resort to some other business, 
though tho county superintendent and trustees 
are unwilling to give him up. 

The colored people, in general, are advanc- 
ing There are five or sixprosperous colored 
merchants in the town. The finest church in, 
town is owned by the colored people. It is 
built on a hill and its spire ca I be. seen and 
bell heard for miles around. ( ood ministers 
and teachers are what they need most. A great 
many are buying«frnd in small quantities and 
building on it. We enclose a s ip taken from 
The Roanoke Valley, a paper edited here, 
"'The colored free school opened last Mon, 
day, with M-. R. Wallace teacher. Mr. Wal- 
— *"x>la in the 
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YELLOW JESSAMINE, 

In tangled wreaths, in clustered gleaming stars, 

In floating, curling sprays, [ 
The golden flower comes shining through the 
woods 

These February days; 
Forth go all hearts,all hands, from out the town 

To bring her gayly in, 
This wild, sweet princess of far Florida — 

The yellow jessamin. 

Tin; live oaks smile to see her lovely face 

. Peep from the thickets; shy, 
She hides beneath the leaves her tender buds 

Till, bolder grown, on high 
She curls a tendrill.throws a spray.then springs 
I . Herself aloft in glee, 

And, bursting in a thousand blossoms, Bwings 
In wreSths from.tree to tree. 

The lone pine, barren, stands afar and sighs, 
"Ah! come, lest I despair;" 

The myrtle thickets and ill-tempered thorns 
Quiver and thrill within, 

As through their leaves they feel the dainty 
touch 
Of yellow jessamine. 

The garden roses wonder as they see 

The wreaths of golden bloom 
Brought in from the far woods with eager haste 

To deck the poorest room, 
The rich man's house, alike; the loaded hand 

Give sprays to all they meet, 
Till, gay with flowers, the people come 

And all the air is sweet. 

The Southern land, well weary of its green, 

Which may not fall nor fade 
Bestirs itself to greet the lovely flower 

With leaves of fresher shade; 
The pine has tassels, and the orange-trees 

Their fragrant work begin— 
Spring has come — has come to Florida, 

With yellow jessamin. 
— Constance Fenimore WooUon, in Appleton'g 
Journal. \". 



Scientific onk ^ttrrijimiriil. 



Compressed Air. — Professor Tyndall 
has compressed air to one-eighth of its 
original volume by means of a column of 
water two hundred and sixty feet in hight. 
When he allowed it to escape it expanded 
so violently and rapidly that it produced 
most intense cold. The moisture in the 
room was congealed in a shower of snow 
and the pipe became covered with icicles. 



Electric Clocks. — Some paper has 
suggested the formation of time companies, 
that shall run clocks by electricity, laying 
wires along the principal streets and sup- 
plying the true time to houses along the 
street at a small cost This idea might, at 
first thought, seem impracticable, but we 
doubt hot it will finally be tried and prove 
a success. This will give citizens the cor- 
rect time without the trouble of winding 
up the clocks every day of week. 



American Imvmtiom.— During the 
past year 12,371 patents have been issued, 
Ohe patent tq every 8,116 of the popula- 
tion. New York leads the IiBt with 2,826, 
while Idaho and New Mexico nave received 
but one each. Connecticut, the land of 
brass clocks and wooden nutmegs, leads 
in the true sense, having had one patent 
to every 860 of her population. Our own 
State has received seventy -six patents. 

to come 
the action of 
r hot water, is familiar to 
By' adding to the water, with 
which the glue is mixed when required for 
use, * small quantity of bichromate of 
, 4bd afterward exposing the part 



to which it is applied to light, the glue is 
rendered insoluble, and articles- fastened' 
with it resist the action of the water. The 
proportion of bichromate of potash to be 
taken must be determined by experiment, 
but for most purpose* one-flftieth p! the 
amount pf glue employed will be sufficient 
_Tft« Popular Science XatiOXy. 




BROMIDE 



attended its use,sucli as a decrease of 
strength, muscular weakness, trembling of 
the hands emaciation, loss of appetite, arid 
many other evils. These, however, are 
said, on the other hand, to depend, proba- 
bly, on the excessive use of this substance, 
or on its application in cases where the 
general symptons would properly forbid 
its employment 

The Pin Machine. — This machine is 
the closest approach that mechanics 
have made to the dexterity of the 
human hand. It about the hight and size 
of a lady's sewing machine, only much 
stronger. On the side at the back, a light 
belt descends from a long, abaft in the 
ceiling, that drives all the machines, 
ranged in rows on the floor. On the left 
side of the machine hangs, on a peg, a 
reel of wire, that has been straightened 
by running through a compound sys- 
tem of small rollers. The wire de- 
scends, and the end of it enters the 
machine. This is the food consumed by 
this voracious little dwarf. He pulls it in 
and bites it off, by inches, incessantly— 
140 bites to the minute. Just as he seizes 
each bite, a little hammer with a concave 
fice, hits the end of the wire three times, 
and "upsets" it to a head, while he drives 
it to a counter-sunk hole between his teeth. 
With an outward thrust of his tongue he 
then lays the pin sideways in a little 
groove across the rim of a small wheel 
that slowly revolves. By the external 
pressure of a stationary hoop, these pins 
roll in their places as they are carried 
under two scries of small files, three in 
each. These flies grow finer towards the 
end of the series. They lie at a slight in- 
clination on the pins, and by a series of 
cams, levers and springs are made to play 
like lightning. Thus the pins are dropped 
in a little shower in a box. Twenty-eight 
pounds are a day's work for one of these 
jerking little automatons. The machine 
rejects crooked pins, the slightest irregu- 
larity in any of them being detected. 

IMPBOVED METHOD OF TAKI3& 
PLASTER OASTS. 

As some of our readers may be inter- 
ested to know a method by which plaster 
casts of objects in natural history can be 
taken most conviently, we present some 
instructions lately published by Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, an English naturalist of much 



bones and teeth can be imitated in this 
way so that they can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the originals. 



|hblisl)tr's Pqjurhutnt. 



Notice to Teachers. — Do you wan 
a globe for school use? Send us, 
the names of six new subsc..,. 
to the Southern Workman, and wi. 
will send you one free of any charges, 
securely packedSin a strong paste-board 
box. 



Bromide of Dotuatan ha», of late 
i favorite with the medi. 
of the 

Mtemrdy wai 



The best material for the mould in which 
casts are to be taken is said to be artist's 
modeling wnx£ a^substance similar to that 
used by dentists. When softened and ap- 
plied to any object it takes the most deli- 
cate markings with perfect exactness. The 
object whose figure is to be taken is first 
coated with a thin powder of steatite, or 
French chalfc.which prevents the adhesion 
of the wax. After the wax has become soft- 
ened, either by immersion in warm water, 
or from exposure to. the direct heat of the 
fire, it is to be applied to the orginal, and 
carefully pressed into all the little cavities. 
The edges of the wax are then to be care- 
fully trimmed all around, if the form of 
the object be such as to require the mould 
to be in one or more additional pieces in 
order to complete its contour. Powdered 
steatite is again to be used to prevent the 
several portions of the mould from adher- 
ing to each other, and the original is to be 
taken out of the mould before the latter 
becomes perfectly cold and rigid. After 
wetting the moulds to prevent bubbles of 
air lurking in the small interstices, from 
appearing in the object, plaster is to be 
poured Si; or, if the mould is in two 
pieces, It is generally better to fill each 
with the plaster separately, and then put 
them together. In this way the weight of 
the material will be reduced, arid the cast 
itself will form a shell of greater or less 
thickness. .♦ . 

The plaster casts are next to be dried, 
Wholly or partially, and may be then 
painted of any desired color ; or the color 
ffiiy be mixed with the plast 
introduced into the mould, 
cast is thoroughly dried it is • 
in paraffine, the ordinary 
toff this purpose very well, 
cast 11 COM ItmtVf be polished by hand 
and the resolt will be found 





SUBSCRIBERS T£CE NOTICE ! 
Every subscriber, who will send us a 
new name and one dollar, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromos, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the chromo they wish. For two new sub- 
scribers we will send " Returning Home " 
ready mounted. For five new names we 
will sencLthe above picture nicely framed 
in black walnut and gilt. We do not 
send premiums to those who do not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 

ODE PREMIUMS. 

Wide awake teachers take notice. Our 
prize globe is given to every teacher who 
sends us six subscribers and six dollars. 

A box of mathematical instruments to 
every one sending fdur new subscribers 
and four dollars. 

A compound microscope for ten sub- 
scribers and ten dollars. 

A toy steam engine for six subscribers 
and six dollars. 

A photograph of the " Hampton Stu- 
dents," the singers from Hampton Insti- 
tute, for two subscribers and two dollars. 

Teachers will never have a better chance 
to secure apparatus, books, etc. 
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in which, not content with the ohl stories of " ROB- 



cast upon a I 



party o 

Island, may live by 

without the aid of any * 



i and desert 



io resources alone, 

draw upon for the 

materials ot life and comfort. 

The party are Americana who sot out from Rich- 
mono, Va., during the seige. In a balloon. M. Jules 
Verne unites with an accurate scientific knowledge, 
an exuberance of Inventive genius that has 

FASCINATED THE WORLD. 

The theme of the present story affords the author 
le finest opportunity for 
ar gifts. The story will b 
and Im begnn In the April ti 
Cor Sale »> all News 
Pries, 14.00 a Tear, U 




"Eampton tid iti Studinti," 

Mrs. M. F. Armstrong and Helen W. Ludlpa; 

SL.AVE SONGS, 

Arranged by T. P. FE5HEE, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE 

Treasurer of the Normal School 



NOTICE. 



JAMES LJEFFEL'S 

Improved ] 

TTOBWE .WA1! 




POOLE & HUNT. 

Tt /\ T rTIMOHJI, 

MAMUFAGTUREHS FOR THE SOUTH 4 SOUTHWEST. 

TOO now In use.* ___ 
[fromStoMOfcct! L 

from 5 3-1 to 06 Inches. 




FOR SAL.E.-A GOOD 

HEAVY DRAUGHT HORSE, 




in the Marks 
use of Water. 

>hlet Bent post free. 

MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and Boiler 
BabcockAWilcoxPatentTu- ' 
Crusher for Minerals, Saw al 
Mill Machinery, Machlner 
and Oil Mills, Bhaftlng 

SEND FOR 




British, Marine, and laid and Freshwater 
5 ■ Shells, 

/COLLECTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND 
I, (cast and west cooaQ, pEKNBY. SHETLAND, 
HEBRIDES and CHANNEL ISLANDS, also from 
DOGGER BANK (many of them by deep sea 
dredging), on Hale or exchange for American shells. 
Flowering Plants, Ferns, or .Specimens of Natural 



of the Species will bo Bent on applica- 



EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

mO INDUSTRIOUS AND WORTHY PEOPLE 
_|_ of color desirous of removing to Liberia, Thr 
American Uolohizatiok Society will give a pas* 
sage and aubststei 



move to Liberia should makeappllcation, addressed 
to William Coppinger, Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer orthe /- - 
ty, iSO Pennsylvania / 



EH0T0GRAPHETG BUSINESS 

/ from MUl Creek Bridge to 

CHESAPEAKE HALL., 

Cob. WILLABD ft MELLEN 8T8., 
Where he Is getting nicely fitted up for the differ, 
ent kinds of Picture Work usually found In our 
best galleries. He will keep a select stock of 
CHROMOS. ENGRAVINGS, CRAYONS, LITHO- 
GRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHS, mo., 
for the benefit of his customers. Also a choice 
lot of STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, both foreign and 
domestic. STEREOSCOPES, FRAMES, and a vari- 
ety of cases constantly on hand. A better quality 
of work than heretofore will bo guaranteed, as he 
has a light second to none In the state. Thanking 
the publlo for past mvor, he most respectfully 
soUcti. a continuance thereof. w j. LAJt RABElS. 
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FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINGS & TRUSf 

Coinpfiny, 

Chartered by Congress, March, 

5, lrj65. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, f 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

les and large towns of the 



posit, and Bank Books I 

ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, not 
exceeding seven per cent, per annum. ., 

INTEREST on sums of ONE DOLLAR and up- 
wards begins first of eaeb month, and Is payable on 
tbe isto? January and 1st of July. 

av Jtoert AemnU gristly Hp"** 
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ISSUED MONTHLY. 

RONG, ) 
TOLMAN, | Editor: 

ILL, Butineu Manager. 

Terms : ONE DOLLAR a Tear IS 
ADVANCE. To Clergymen and School 
Teachers Seventy-five Cents in ad- 
vance. 

The Southern Workman should enter 
every hamlet and cabin. Agents are 
wanted in every county and town in the 



who aid in circulating this paper. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

For further information, address 

J. H. LARRY, PtibUthins Department 



steam and sail craft, a great railroad 
projected and in fair prospect of com- 
pletion, through its very centre, it re- 
quires no close observer to perceive the 
extraordinary facilities for transporta- 
tion to market which this country 
affords. With a climate as balmy as 
sunny Italy, and a soil almost as gen- 
erous as that of the Nile, it stands un- 
rivaled in its attractions as a home 
for emigrants, either foreign or from 
more northern states. The extremes 
of heat and cold are both tempered by 
the action of the salt water on the at- 
mosphere, and consequently, we have 
neither the torrid summers of the 

Bouth. Liberal term,' are offered to afl |™£ ™l the f ^ d 
who aid in circulating this vaier. P north - 4 Durm g, the P** winter, there 

was not a tall 01 snow which whitened 




In this article we propose giving a 
brief description of this section' of the 
state. * ! 

The peninsula of Virginia, so fa- 
mous in both the great wars of this 
country, is embraced by the waters of 
the York in the north, the James on 
the south and the Chesapeake Bay on 
the east, and comprises the counties of 
Charles City, James City, York, War- 
wick and Elizabeth City, the latter 
being situated at its southeastern ex- 
tremity. No section of equal territory 
in this broad Union is richer in histo- 
rical interest than this. It was at the 
now deserted village of Jamestown, 
that John Smith effected his first land- 



the ground for an hour, and perhaps, 
not fifty natives of Elizabeth City ever 
rode in a sleigh. Garden peas, lettuce, 
onions and cabbage grow all winter : 
Irish potatoes are frequently planted 
in the middle of February, sweet pota- 
toes and corn in March, and other 
vegetables in the usual order of succes- 
sion. Two, and sometimes three crops 
are grown upon the same soil in one 
year, each one yielding a good return. 
The lands on the water fronts are usu- 
ally of a rich, light soil, admirably 
adapted to the growth of potatoes, 
corn, oats and garden vegetables, while 
those more inland are better adapted 
to wheat, rye, tobacco and grass. 
Fruits and berries are produced at 
little trouble and expense, the black 
and whortleberry growing wild in lav- 
ish profusion. Daily steamers ply up 
and down the York and James, to and 
from Baltimore, Richmond and Nor- 
folk ; and a tri-weekly line runs from ful management. 



the selection of a locatiot, which is on 
King Street, near the wharf, and al- 
most opposite the new " Wythe Hotel." 

Bickford & Co. , have for a long time, 
been remodeling their establishment, 
and it is now nearly finished. Their 
trade is still going on, and a new 1 stock 
of dry goods is fast going off. 

The County and Circuit Courts have 
moved from the old Court-house and 
taken up quarters at Greble Hall. The 
County Court will meet there on the 
30th. >d 

The Hampton and Fort Monroe 
Railroad will soon become a reality, 
we hope. The bill incorporating has 
passed the Legislature of Virginia, but 
as the road will have to pass over 
Government land, the bill will have to 

Siss Congress. It has passed the 
o use, and is favorably reported in 
the Senate. The amendment tacked 
on by the Legislature does not allow 
the company to build their road in 
any street in Hampton, or in the 
County road, so we suppose they will 
have an air line. ' 

The National Home is to have an 
additional building, costing about ten 
thousand dollars. The delegation of 
managers who lately inspected the af- 
fairs of the Home, expressed themsel vee 
as very much pleased with the super- 
intendence of Captain Woodfin, and 
put their appreciation in practical 
form, if we may judge by the promotion 
which came to him a few days after. 
A person who visits Hampton and 
does not go upon the grounds of the 
Soldiers' Home, loses a fine view of 
displayed taste and comfort arid care- 



Norfolk to New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

The trucking interest has become of 
such importance in the vicinity of 
Hampton, that the Old Dominion 
steamship company has recently had a 
new steamer built for the express cur- 



ing and planted the seeds of American pose of transporting freight to Norfolk, 
civilization in 1607 ; and yet, not even Fifteen years ago all the garden vege- 
a dwelling attracts the traveler's gaze, tables in the county, raised for market, 



and hardly a ruin marks the spot 
It was at Williamsburg, the ancient 
capitol of the Old Dominion, that 
the clarion tones of Patrick Henry, 1 



did not amount to as much as is now 
frequently produced on one farm ; and 
every year witnesses an increased acre- 
age in the cultivation of garden peas, 



then just emerging from the obscurityl asparagus, snapbeans, berries and such 
which .surrounded his early life, roused Mike articles. All the markets of the 
the resentment of the American people boagt are easily accessible in from 
to open resistance to British oppres- j one to three days time ; while tele- 
sion ; and at Yorktown, the conflict graphic communication to Fort Mon- 



maugurated by the tongue of Henry 
was terminated by the sword of Wash- 
ington. In looking over the list of 
great men furnished to the country, 
we find the names of Nelson, Wythe, 
Warrenton, and Tyler, beside many 
others of a less national reputation. 
It was at Big Bethel, nine miles "from 
where we write, that the first pitched 
battle of the late war was fought on Vir- 
ginia soil. Across thiB narrow penin- 
sula, stretching from Yorktown to 
Warwick River, the little army of 
Magruder blocked the way to Rich- 
mond against McClellan, and Johnston, 
retreating, turned at Williamsburg to 
open that Moody and fluctuating cam- 
paign with a trial of strength. At 
Harrisoffs Landing, McClellan sought 
the shelter of his gunboats at the close 
of the " Seven Days' Battles," while 
Lee turned his army to the invasion 
of Maryland. Fortress Monroe was 
the great depot of supplies and, ren- 
dezvous of federal troops. 

But our spice will not allow us even 
to mention the many places of invit 
ing interest, dr record the list of hon- 
ored names belonging to this favored 
locality. , . 

Our object is rather to set forth the 
agricultural advantages which this 
peninsula offers to settlers in our 
midst. Bounded on three sides by 
deep water intersected every few miles 
with streams and rivers, navigable to 



roe affords* ready information as 
the daily range of prices. 

The oyster beds of James and York 
rivers, are almost inexhaustible in their 
supplies; while fish of great variety 
and excellent quality are always to be 
had. 

So great are the advantages of this 
section of the country, that a gentleman 
who settled here during the late war, ' 



When the Mystic was first put on 
her route, there were those who doubted 
whether it would ever pay. We hope 
their faith in the trade of Hampton 
grows brighter as they see the new 
and elegant steamer Hampton, plying 
up and down the creek. We congrat; 
ulate Captain Schermerhorn upon his 
new charge, and hope he may live to 
see the day when the Hampton will 
not be large enough to accommodate 
the trade of the town whose name it 
bears. 

Professor Tucker seems to have 
found the tonsorial art remunerative, 
and has caught the spirit of improve- 
ment, having had his quarters enlarged 
and improved. 

Captain Armistead has opened a 
store on Main Street; opposite Colbert's, 
for the sale of meat, poultry and vege- 
tables. The notice there of. " Ice For 
sale " is quite refreshing. 

We hope another walk will develop 
still other improvements. 



here. When we entered, the scholars 
were repeating scripture texts with a 
clearness of enunciation that did credit 
to those who taught reading. Then 
came reading from ^e New Testa- 
ment, in which the scholars took part, 
each spelling a word and the whole 
school repeating until all the words in 
the chapter had been properly spelled 
and pronounced. Mr. Langford's class 
in reading, many of 'which did not 
know their letters last November, read- 
the hard words of the chapter with' 
little difficulty. 

The classes in arithmetic and geog- 
raphy were very creditable, superior, in. 
fact, to any in similar schools we hav< 
visited. 

Miss Hazard deserves credit for 
training their youthful voices in : sing- 
ing, and it is considered quite a treat 
toliear this school sing the old slave 
songs. 

We hope the Dixons will hold the 
" Butler" in pharge for a long time to 
come, for they are missionaries in the 
best sense of the won 



BLIND 

The friends of Benjarnin Stevens.the 
colored boy from Caroline county in 
this state, whose remarkable arithmeti- 
cal powers have, surprised and inter- 
ested the students and j teachers of the 
Normal School, will be glad to learn 
of his welfare and prospects. He is 
now at the celebrated i Institution for 
the Blind at Boston, ; Massachusetts, 
where his education and support have 
been provided for by 'a lady of that 
city, to whose munificence many young 
men and women of the' south, of both 
races, are .indebted for the means of 
obtainingan education! 

Blind Ben, who has! never been to 
school, has extraordinary natural gifts, 
and now that he is to have an opportu- 
nity to cultivate them 1 by study, his- 
progress will be watched with deep 
interest. 



THE BUTLER SCHOOL. 
Thinking our readers would like to 
has been lieard to say that if the 1 near more °f . the Butler School, we 



farmers of Massachusetts would give 
away their lands and make this their 
home it would be the best day's work 
they ever did. 

We would like to see emigrants 
pouring in here by the hundred, and 
feel assured that they could make no 
better choice of locality for the invest- 
ment of their capital and expenditure 
of their labor. 



ABOUND TOWH. 

May 15, 1874. 

We are glad to note continued im- 
provements in Our pleasant town. 
Our friend Darling, the miller, is put- 
ting up a fine two-story French-roof 
house 35x37, with a wing 15x27. It 
will have all the modern improve- 
ments, hot and cold water, etc., etc. 
The tin roof and plumbing are in the 
hands of Woodward, who has also the 
tin work of Virginia Hall in charge. 

Mr. Darling was quite fortunate in 



made it a visit this morning (May 
20th), with the view of taking a few 
notes. This schoolhouse was built 
under the direction of General B.. F. 
Butler, with funds furnished by the 
Government; and in 1863 it was 
opened with six hundred pupils under 
the charge of Rev. Charles A. Ray- 
mond, chaplain of the military post. 
It is now under the charge of George 
and Eunice DixOVj, well known through 
this country and England as friends of 
the freedmen. They are ably assisted 
by Mr. Langford, a graduate of 'the 
Hampton Normal School, and Miss 
Rosa Hazard, who received a fine edu- 
cation in New England. The visitor, 
on, opening the door, is greeted by a 
little sea of bright faces. Mrs. Dixon 
has wrought a wonderful change in the 
dress and deportment of these children. 
She has no objection to patches, but 
a perfect abhorrence of dirt, and doubt- 
less all the scholars have found this 
out. The Bible holds an honored place 



•• OBITUABX 

The European mail of March 9th, brought 
us intelligence of the death, in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, February 20th, of Mrs. Laura Cravath 
White, wife of Professor George L. White, 
Treasurer of Fisk University and Musical 
Director of the Jubilee Singers. Among the 
early teachers of the freedmen in Njfehville, 
Tennessee, was Mrs. White, then Miss Sravath. 
She assisted in the organizing of Fisk School, 
now.known as Fisk University. While teach- 
ing, she made the acquaintance of Mr. White, 
who was then the instructor in music. After 
their marriage, they continued their connec- 
tion with the institution, and have been closely 
identified with its history. Mrs. White was 
an earnest, faithful teacher, and possessed 
excellent judgment and rare tact. 

To her no sacrifice was too great to be made 
for the race seeking advantages and privileges 
which had been so long denied. During thei 
darkest days in Fisk, she washer hopeful 
and earnest, and had words of good cheer for 
her associates. She was deeply interested in 
the mission of the " Jubileie Singers," and 
accompanied her husband and the singers to 
Scotland, and though in feeble -health and/ 
with a family aboirt, • her, ; she gave much 
thought to the singers, and iher words or her 
presence always strengthened and encouraged 
them. She was a devoted wife, a tender, true 
mother, a faithful, earnest, ^consistent Chris- 
tian. We are confident that Brother White 
and the three little motherless children, the* 
Jubilee Singers and the relatives of the' de- 
parted, wiU have the prayer jVand sympathy 
of the .friends of the Associs Hon.- -American 
Miuionary. 



ANKIVEBSABY EXEB018ES OF HAMP- 
TOH H. & A. DrSTCTlITE. 

The Annual Closing Exercises of 
this institution will tiJce place on 
Thursday, the eleventh slay of next 
June. '' , j 

The morning will be i iccupied with 
the usual recitations o:' the Junior 
and Middle classes, and v ith an exami- 
nation of the Graduating class. 

The afternoon exercises will consist 
of orations and essays by members of 
thetfrraduating' class. It is expected 
that* "Virginia Hall" Will then be 
dedicated. 
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It is. believed that the exercises will 
be of unusual interest, and that the 
meeting of friends of the school, from 
the North and South, will add to the 
pleasure of the occasion. 

S. C. Armstrong, 
I Principal. 

' ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

The Normal School farm has been the re- 
cipient during the j present school year of 
various favors from friends of the school, such 
as discounts on purchases and donations of 
implements, etc., which Mr. Howe, the farm 
manager, gratefully acknowledges. They are 
as follows: *V ' 

From Adriance Piatt & Co., knives, etc. 
for the Buckeye mow'er and reaper: 

From B. H. Allen & Co., horse hoe, harrow 
and revolving horse rake. . i 

From Wheeler & Helick Go., discount on 
thrasher and cleaner, and Ithaca sulky horse 
rake. 

From W. D. Russell, agent of Boston 8team 
Engine, discount on No. S 



side by Bide and piled on each other in rows ; leaf, through which it is to be finally removed, 
their ends being pierced, they form continuous I The spiral lining of the vessels ps, no doubt, 



ducts or tubes, forming a direct communica- 



Jlgricaltnral. 



BTBUOTURE AND CHEMISTRY OF THE 



A plant is not an individual, distinct in 
itself, but a collection of myriads of individ- 
uals, associated together and structurally con- 
nected. The spongiole of the root takes in 
the elements oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
carbon (in the humus), with minute traces of 
sulphur, phosphorus and such other of the in- 
organic elements as are required in its partic- 
ular structure, and forms of them organic 
molecules, to which chemists have given the 
name protein*. Several of these organic mole- 
cules are placed side by side, and cemented 
together in the direction of a thin layer, which, 
when examined by a powerful microscope, 
represents a film of hollow vcscicles or cells ; 
and, although no pores or holes can be detected 
in them, yet they each contain a fluid. The 
passage of this' fluid through the cell-film is 
called' otmost. The operation is attended by 
the destruction of a part of the substance of 
the organic film by chemical action; while 
other portions are being built up by nutrition. 
In this way, internal compositions and decom- 
positions are continually going on in living 
structures, whether animal or vegetable : while 
they are being nourished by food, they are, at 
the same time, being wasted by the action of 
life. Through the transparent film of the cell, 
the microscope reveals granular points of mat- 
ter floating in the fluid within. These are the 
elements, drawn in by the roots, being con- 
verted into organic molecules, which, in their 
turn, will become generators of organization. 
But the precise way in which this is effected, 
is one of the hidden secrets of the operations 
otlift. 

Having seen how the living cell is originated, 
let us investigate its mode of propagation. 
Beside preparing nutriment for its own struc- 
ture, each cell is endowed with the power of 
producing its own living offspring with great 
rapidity. Young cells are commonly produced 
in the interior of old ones, by the! gathering 
together of the granular bodies named above. 
When these have matured,] they burst the 
parent cell and begin life on their own account. 
Some cells multiply by forming partitions 
across their cavities, and splitting into two in- 
dependent cells. Others increase in number 
by forming buds on their outer surface, which, 
after attaining a definite size, separate from 
the parent, and develop into mature cells. A 



tion between the roots and leaves. When a 
young shoot is cut across, the orifices of these 
ducts may be discerned by the naked eye. 
They are very perceptible, indeed, in a section 
of the common cane. Ultimately these ducts 
become so thickened and lined with dense de- 
posits, that they discontinue to convey sap, and 
act as merely mechanical supports for uphold- 
ing the living organs. The bark is formed in 
the same way as the wood; the only difference 
is, th»t the old, outer ducts, which have become 
hard and glazed by the action of the sun and 
air, do not remain, but slough off, and allow 
the under surface to take their place. But we 
hasten to the consideration of the leaf, in 
which all the grand operations of vegetable 
life are carried on. A leaf consists of a skele- 
ton of branching fibers which issue from the 
footstalk, and which are mainly made up of 
bundles of hard wood-tubes, and of an ex- 
panded green blade, which extends from fiber 
to, fiber and fills up the interspaces. Thjs 
blade is composed of layers of thin-walled, 
living cells, varnished over, externally, by a 
thin skin of dried mucilage, which effectually 
prevents all evaporation, except at the points 
where provision is made for this operation. 
At the underside of the leaf exhaling pores 
are placed between two crescent-shaped cells, 
which meet by their, points, and form a 
valve, bounded by their concave borders. 
Whenever the air and soil are very dry, 
and the plant cannot afford to loose much 
moisture, the concave edges of the exhaling 
pores are pressed together, and the opening 
contracted. WheiC on the otherhand, the 
air and soil are laden with moisture, the con- 
cave edges of the exhaling pores are curved 
awayr from each other, and the opening en- 
larged. These exhaling pores are therefore, 
really mouth*; and on this account are called 
stomata; affording a regular communication 
withHhe exterior spaces of the leaves, and the 
loose spaces left among the thin-walled leaf 
cells. The stomata are chiefly placed on the 
under aid* of the leaves, and are very numer 
ous. Some plants have as many as one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand of them, on every 
square inch of the surface of the underskin. 
No exhalation takes place unless the plant is 
exposed to the influence of the solar rays. If a 
plant is removed from the light into a dark 
room, exhalation is stopped instantaneously. 
Heat promotes exhalation, but it is unable to 
effect it without the aid of light. The amount 
of water in the sap, taken up by the roots and 
carried to the leaves, :s very large. It has 
been ascertained, that a plant of the common 
sunflower, exhales from twenty to thirty ounces 
of water every day "from its leaves ; and an acre 
of grass land, as much as six thousand, four 
hundred quarts in the twenty-four hours. 
Fifty ounces of water thus exhaled was found 
very nearly pure ; not containing so much as 
one grain of any other substance. When 
water is driven off from the sap contained in 
thelcells of leaves (since nothing else is taken 
awaV with it), the remaining liquid is left 
thicker for the loss; just as syrup is thickened 
when a portion of its water is driven off by 
evaporation over a fire. This ^s the first great 
change that is brought about in sap, after it 
has been poured into the leaf cells; it is 
thickened, by the evaporation of its thinner 
parts through the exhaling pores, under the 

* .,.,...,„,,».., *ha linlit at. A hoot fif 



provided as a means of preventing the intra 
sion of liquid. In plants of the fast growing 
kind, like the hop, balsam, etc., the threads 
of the spires may be seen by breaking the 
stems and pulling the parts asunder. 

No part of the vegetable machine is so won- 
derful inj its construction as the leaf. We 
have seen that it is at once an organ of exhal- 
ation, digestion and respiration ; corresponding 
to the skin, stomach and lungs of animals. 
Shaped so as to expose the largest surface, it 
is mounted on a slender petiole, that it may 
be put in motion by the -slightest breeze, and 
its contact with the air thusXuicreased ; while, 
at the same time, it is constantly covered with 
a film of moisture, which is highly, absorptive 
of carbonic acid. These conditions enable the 
foliage to withdraw this gas, from moving 
of air, in considerable quantity. Bous- 



singault passed a rapid current of air through 
a glass globe containing a vine branch ; when 
he found that three-fourths of its carbonic acid 
was absorbed by the leaves. We stated ttiBt the 
little mouths or absorbent pores (stomaff) are 
situated on the under side of the leaf. This 
may be proved by taking the leaf of a common 
cabbage, and applying the under side to a 
wound or cut ; it will draw quite powerfully, 
inducing a discharge, while the upper surface 
will produce no such effect. 



ct r mer. And wnyf a 

the power of decom- cold and damp, that 



influence of exposure to the light and heat of 
the Bun. I would notice/here, that the cause 
of the coolness, felt under, the shade of trees, 
arises from the exhalations of .the water in the 
sap, through the stomata of the leaves ; in ac 
cordance with the law, that bodies in passing 
from a dense into a rarer state, absorb heat 
from the substances with which they are sur- 
rounded ; in this case the vapor withdraws it 
from the atmosphere, thus reducing its tem- 



posing water and ammonia, by which hydrogen, 
nitrogen and oxygen are set free. These gases, 
combining with the mineral matters^brought 
up with the sap, in the leaf, fumish the mate- 
rials for all the countless variety of vegetable 
substances. The fruit and farinaceous food 
for the supply of our tables ; the linen and cot- 
ton fabrics for our clothing fthe material for 
building our houses, making our furniture, 
implements and machines ; the fuel for cook- 
ing our food, warming our apartments, smelt- 
ing ores, and rendering the stubborn metals 
fluid and malleable — valuable medicines, ena- 
bling us to overcome disease and ' restore 
health — were all put together and endowed 
with their peculiar properties by leaves. They 
are the true builders — they organize and 
construct living substances from the dead 
mineral matter of the earth and air. What- 
is derived, immediately or remotely, from 
the vegetable world, was all produced by the 
subtle chemistry of a leaf. We have .seen, that 
the newly formed compounds in the leaf, arc 
carried in the current of the descending sap, 
and deposited in the system of the growing 
plant ; forming a new layer of wood and bark : 
strengthening, extending and multiplying the 
stems and roots ; producing a new iiud in the 
axil of each leaf, ready to be developed in the 
coming season ; storing up in the seed a new 
germ, and protecting it by a store of material 
for its support and growth in infancy, till it 
can produce organs to enable it to become an 
independent plant. When the leaf has fulfilled 
its mission, and can be of no further service, 
it withers and falls from the stem, and returns 
to the ground, from whence it originated, to 
be decomposed and form humus for a new 
generation of vegetation. 

We have hitherto very much confined our 
observations to the cell-film and wood-sub- 
stance, the really essential ingredients, for 
perfecting every kind of vegetable structure 
(properly bo called), found in plants, but there 
ore in the juices and in the cells of plants, 
other complex substance* produced out of the 
sap, which are not really possessed of organ- 
ized structure. The chief of these are 
starch, pn, gluten and albumen; the 
and economic value of which we 
;e in our next paper/ 



the sand, the land is dry and leach y, and the 
strength of manure rapidly escapes. 

The above-mentioned experience at Norfolk 
shows that it is possible that land may be too 
well drained. Probably Mr. Henderson, on 
inspection of some of the leachy soils at Nor- 
folk would admit that the subsoil was too 
porous. And if tie were shown that the open 
drains at Norfolk were made deep enough to 
tap the sand; that the average temperature 
was ten degrees higher than at; New York; 
that the ground was seldom frozen, and usually 
dry enough to be plowed all winter— then, in 
view of these things, Mr. Henderson would 
doubtless recognize that the science of garden- 
ing was widely different at Norfolk from what 
it was at New York, and that under a south- 
ern sun, it was yet to be proved whether tile 
drainage would be an advantage, even on 
fields having a clay subsoil. 

But should a Norfolk farmer cross the sea 
and attempt to convince Cousin John that 
any land with clay subsoil did not need tile 
drainage, what would be his fate? How facta 
and figures, acts of Parliament, tracts on sour 
soils and root-poisoning would be showered 
upon him ; how his dark state would be pitied, 
and how he would be regarded as seventy years 
behind his age, can be imagined but not ex- 
pressed. For in England tile drainage is 
justly considered the first necessity of the far- 
And why? Because that country is so 
" " le tile drains 
ripen a crop 



and southern exposures, it cann> 
of Indian corn. 

A single season of British weather, if. it 
could be transferred to Norfolk, Ya., would be 
a lowering of average temperature of fifteen 
degrees, and would ruin all who (depended on 
their crops of corn, peanuts, tomatoes or sweet 
potatoes. No grapes or figs woojd ripen, and 
the fences would go for fire wood. Our sup- 
posed traveler, after seeing an English sum- 
mer, might well query whether! any English 
theories of agriculture.and especially of drain- 
age, were applicable to his Norfolk farm, or 
valuable to him excepting as hints for experi- 
ment. 'Observer. 



THE FLOBA OF HAMPTON. 

1 1 

APRIL — COHTIHtrEDJ 

Poapratensis — spear grot*. Potent ilia Can- 
adensis — Canadian einqusfoil. Quercus virens 
—live oak. Trifolium procumbenspwAi'keiffwr. 
Aspleneum ebeneum— ebony tpleenwort. Aris- 
enma tri].hyllum— Jackii^th e -put; 
cuius pusillus— slender crowfoot. 



living ccli'is a distinct and individual creature, P«™ture. ' .' 
It springs from a germ; grows, matures, pro- In our lost paper, we showed that plants not 



duces its kind, and dies; just as the most per- 
fect plant or animal does. The parent cell, in 
maturing its progeny, thickens its film by de- 
positing dense material upon it, either as a 
inner or an outer coat ; and although it ceasi 
to be an organ of reproduction, yet its- remains 
form the fibers which determine the shape and 

g've stabtlitv to every part of the plant, 
ence, we BeJ^ilants are simply an aggregation 
of dead and living cells, united by the myste- 
rious forces of life, into continuous and defi- 
nite shapes. In perennial plants, small projec- 
tions may be seen standing out, just above the 
scars whence the old leaves fall in the autumn. 
These are the leaf-buds, in which lie the em- 
bryo of a new stem and leaf, formed of I living 
cell structure. They are, indeed, merely little 
extensions of the layer of young cell matter, 
that lie immediately beneath the bark', which 
are destined for the formation of new wood. 
They remain inactive and dormant, through 
the winter ; but as soon as the genial warmth 
of the sun, in the spring, excites the forces of 
vegetable life, their individual cells begin to 
multiply, and so t hey get pushed forth into 
shoots; each with growing points, from which 
leaves and blossoms are developed, and ulti- 
mately the seeds matured. The dead cells of 
previous years become elongated by pressure, 
and appear, like numerous little drums, placed 



only had the opportunity of getting the) great- 
est part of the carbon, of which they are chiefly 
composed, from the atmosphere, but' proved 
that they embraced this opportunity. While 
exhaling the watery vapor through the lcaf- 
pbrcs, the crude sap draws in the carbonic 
acid, decomposes it, retaining the carbon, and 
allowing the, oxygen to return to the atmos- 
phere. This solidification of carbon, is the 
second great change that is effected in the 
sap, . when it is exposed to sunlight, in the 
transparent leaf cells. 

As the completion and consolidation of 
wood-substance takes place in the cells of the 
stem, oxygen gas must be disengaged therein, 
as well as in the leaf vesicles; hence, we find 
channels provided, for the purpose of convey- 
ing this gas back to leaves.' TheBe are called 
tpiral vault; because they are tubes, lined 
inside by means pf a dense deposit, which is 
arranged like the thread of a fine screw. These 
spiral vessels are found in the midst of the 
fibers of the root, young wood and leaf; and 
they always contain air, with ten per cent, 
more oxygen in it than the atmospheric fluid 
has. This 'oxygen is really the superfluous 
gas that is set free, wherever the formation of 
I organic material is going on in the living 
vesicles of the plant, and it is on its way to- 
ward the stomata, the exhaling pores of the 
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For the Sobthkbh WOBKMAjli 

DRAINAGE AT HOBFOLK, VA. 

The young farmer, who is disposed to fol- 
low the advice of booksf is liable to the 
most serious blunders, unless he remembers 
that each state and county, each farm and 
field have circumstances peculiar to themselves 
and requiring separate study. Before obeying 
(he books on any particular system of farm 
management, the beginner may well inquire 
where these writers gained their experience, 
and whether their lands, their temperature 
and the distribution of their rains through 
the season, be like his own. What is good 
advice in one place may be very bad in another, 
as we propose to show by the following exam- 
ple: 

Peter Henderson, one of the highest author- 
ities on gardening, near New York city, pre- 
fers a subsoil of sandy loam. Where the sub- 
soil is stiff clay.he writes that it is'almOBt use- 
less to attempt to grow early vegetables for 
market purposes. T 

Experienced men at Norfolk, Vs., °n the 
contrary, regard a retentive subsoil, sufficient ly 
stiff for brick making, as the best.: 

Here is a total disagreement in the rules of 
skillful judges. The explanation depends 
partly on the climate, but mainly on the fact 
that at depths, varying from three to six feet 
below the surface at Norfolk, is a bed of sand 
which require* only occasional outlet* to form 
a system of natural drainage so effective that 
where a subsoil of clay does not occur above 




Ranun- 



Azalea nudlflora— early honeysuckle. Vicia 
hirsute — hairy vetch. Pteris auuilina — brake. 
Osmunda cinnamomea — cinnamon fern. Sen- 
«cio aureus — golden groundsel. Salvia lyratai — 
\cild tag*. Salix nigra — black willow. Sagina 
EUiottii— pearlwort. Llnaria Canadensis— blue 
toad-fiaz. Dactyl is glomerate — orchard grass.' 
Ranunculus parviflorus — smalt-flowered ranun- 
culus. Malva rotundifoha — round-leaved mal- 
low. Cireium lanceolatum — common thistle. 
Sisymbrium officinale— hedge mustard. Lepid- 
ium Virginicum — wild pepper grass. Polygona- 
tum bilorum — two-flowered Solomon's uaL 
Onooleasensibilis— emtitivefern. Cypripedinm 
acaule — low ladies' slipper. Lonioera semper- 
virens — perennial-leaved woodbine. Trifolium 
pratense — red clover. Galium trifidium— ladies' 
bed-straw. Medeola Virginia*— Indian cucum- 
ber root. Pyrus Americana— tnountain ath. 
Oxalis violacea — violet mod sorrel. Carex stra- 
minea — straw sedge. Geranium; Carolinianum 
— Carolina craws bill. Cardamine hirsuta — 
common bitter cress. Nyssa mnltiflora— many- 
flowered tupelo. Juglans nigrai^ioe* walnut. 
Morua alba — white mulberry. Vaccinium sta- 
mineum— de er berry. Kalmiajlatifolia— broad- 
leaved laurel. Hioracium venosum— vein-leaf 
hawkweed, bloodwort. Asparagus officinalis— 
asparagus. Myosotis stricta — fo 'get-me-not. 8i- 
syrinchium Bermudiana — blue-* led grass. Gra- 
tiola Yirginica — Virginia water hyssop. Ru- 
bus villosus— high blackberry. Cerasus serotfna 
—black or wild cherry. AJopecurus geniculatus 
—floating foxtail grass. Andromeda raoemosa 
—racemed andromeda. Vacciniujm corymbosjam 
-high blueberry. Larix Am eric ina— tamarack, 
American larch. Silene antirrhina— snapdra- 
gon catehfly. Rhus toxicodendron— poison oak. 
Trifolium procunibens— yellow clovn: Smilax 
glauoa— green, brier. Silene Pennsylvanioa— 
pink catch-fly. Helianthemum Cuadense — 
cistus, rock rose, Oenothera sinuata— evening 
primrose. Quercus cinerea — upland willow-oak. 
Hordeum pusillum— small wild Parity. Opun- 
tia vulgaris— prickly pear, Indi in fig. . Gledit- 
schia triacantnus— honey locust Philadelphus 
inodorus— false syringa. Trs descantia Vir- 
ginica.— spiderwort. Ana^allisarvensis— tear- 
Tet pimpernel. Viburnum opulu f— guelder rose. 
Daucus carota— wild carrot. Trifetum palus- 
tre — three-atoned bog grass). Rumox orispus— 
yellow dock. Danthonia spicata— Danthoin's 
oat gran. Rumex vertioOlatus— water dock. 
Euonymus Arnericanus— jdmarfean burning 
bush. Agrostis scabra— hail grits*. Bro- 
ra us secalinus — cheat or chest. Ilex opaca 
—holly tree. Smilaeina race noaa — clustered 
Solomon's seal. Achillea millefolium— yarrow 
milfoil. Osmunda regalis— JIms tringfern. As- 
pidlum acrostichoides — shield fern. Centaurea 
nigra— que bottle, batchlor's button. A vena 
prtecox-«w-fld' oat. Elymus Virginicus— wild 
ry*. Filago Hcrmanica— (li dw ed. 
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Supposed to have been written 'by Alexander 
Selkirk, dnring his solitary abode on the Island 
of Joan Fernandex. 

COWI'KR. 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

My right, there is none to dispute; 
From tho centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy facet 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 



I am out of humanity's reach. 

I most finish my journey alono. 
Never hear the sweet music of speech — 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indifference seo; 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me 

Society, friendship and love, 
■ Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O! had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion! What treasure untold 

Besides in that heavenly word! 
More precious 'than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Te winds that have made me your sport 

Convey to the desolate shore 
Some cordial, endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me! 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind! 

Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native laud 

In a moment I seem to be thore; 
But, alas, recollection at hand, 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the seafowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair. 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought! 
| Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

ALEXANDEB SELKIRK 

About four hundred miles from the 
coast of Chili, in the South Pacific 'ocean, 
lies a little island, some fifteen miles in 
length by six in breadth, which is a garden 
of fertility and beauty. Rugged and 
mountainous though it is, it has numerous 
rich valleys and a pleasant and healthful 
climate, while its productions are varied 
enough to satisfy almost all the demands 
of the human appetite. Apples, figs, 
strawberries, melons- and peaches grow 
side by side, while igrain and the common- 
er vegetables grow" plentifully ; wild goats 
abound and the waters are full of excel- 
lent fish. This is the famous island of 
Juan Fernandes, which furnished the scene 
of the story that has more readers than 
any work in the English language, namely, 
the story of "Robinson Crusoe," written 
in the year 1719, by Defoe, an English 
author of renown. Juan Fernandez was, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, a favorite resort of the pirates who 
then infested the waters of the Pacific ; 
and, in 1704, Alexander Selkirk, a scotch- 
man, who was sailing-master of the Cinque 
Ports, an English privateer, was put ashore 
here at his own request, being well sup- 
plied with clothing, instruments, arms and 
such necessaries of life as could be left with 
him in available shape. He remained here 
in solitude for five years, when he proba- 
bly was satisfied with his strange experi- 
ment and was glad to return home in an 
English vessel, which happened tr> touch 
at his remote abode. It is generally sup- 
posed that his adventures formed the foun- 
dation of " Robinson Crusoe," though Sel-' 
kirk has a rival in the person of Peter 
Serrano, a Spaniard, who was wrecked on 
an island in the Carribbean Sea, not far 
from the mouth of the Orinoco River, and 
who, living there for many years, in) soli- 
tude, was finally taken off by a passing 
vessel, to share, perhaps, with the Scotch 
Selkirk the honor of supplying materials 
for Defoe's great tale. The poem which 
we give above is, as its title sets forth, sup- 



posed to have been written by Alexander 
Selkirk, while he was alone upon the dis- 
tant island of Juan Fernandez, and is al- 
most as well known as Robinson Crusoe 
himself. Surely, after reading its mourn- 
ful verses, no one, however adventurous, 
could envy the solitary man who waB 
" monarch of all he surveyed," and its de- 
scription of the terrors of loneliness make 
us wonder at the courage of the self-exiled 
Scotchman, who was strong enough to en- 
dure even five years of complete separa- 
tion from his kind. 



WILLIAM OOWPEK. 
The life of this poet was so sad; he was 
in many ways so set apart from his fellow 
men, while yet so dependent upon their 
sympathy, that it must always be a matter 
of^ surprise that he was able to accomplish 
so much valuable literary work in the 
midst of suffering and isolation. As a 
young man he studied for the law, but 
was indolent and fond of pleasure and 
burdened with an extreme nervous timid- 
ity, which prevented him from attempting 
to fill any of the several public offices that 
were procured for him by his influential 
friends. When he was something over 
thirty years old the great trouble of his 
life fell upon him, for under the influence 
of various disappointments he became en- 
tirely insane, and, although a partial 
cure was effected, he was ever afterward 
subject to long returns of mental distur- 
bance. He fancied himself to be destined 
to eternal misery, and this morbid state of 
mind induced him to shun all his near re- 
lations and friends, though they always 
watched over him with the kindest care, 
and supplied him with all that was neces- 
sary to his comfort. For some time he 
lived with the Unwin family, at Olney, 
occupying himself with religious exercises 
and active work among the poor, while, at» 
the same time, he wrote many poems 
and translated Homer into blank verse. 
He was exceedingly fond of flowers and 
domestic animals and was gentle and cour- 
teous in his manners, but his clouded mind 
made him unduly sensitive, and his gener- 
ous, kindly heart was torn by the agonies of 
mental doubt, so that his existence was 
one of protracted suffering and anxiety. 
The " Task " is the most famous of his 
poems, but perhaps the best known of all 
his works to the world at large, is the bal- 
lad of John Gilpin, which is a humorous 
account of the ride of 

" * * * A citizen of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town." 

iCowper's poems attracted so much at- 
tention that he received from the king a 
pet«Hon^of three- hundred pouuds, and it 
is said that one publisher' alone sold six 
thousand copies of "John Gilpin," but 
the poet himself derived no pleasure from 
his success, being never able to shake off 
tho, melancholy which shrouded his life. 
His best friend, MjSjJJnwin, died in 1796, 
and, after looking in .speechless agony, 
upon her face for the last time, he turned 
silently away and never again uttered her 
name. 

Four years latter, in the year 1800, he 
himself died at the age of sixty-nine, 
finding in death the repose which it was 
his Father's will should never be granted 
to him in life. His name adds one more 
to the list of famous men, whose sufferings 
hive been in proportion to their genius, 
and his lot was one of those to which 
heaven alone can give us the key. 



highest part of the rock, (a circle some 
twenty-five feet in diameter), is bare for a 
few moments only, and the difficulty of 
erecting a lighthouse upon this wave-swept 
circle, can scarcely be exaggerated, for to 
the unskilled eye it seems simply and 
wholly impossible. Many years ago the 
attention of merchants and mariners, was 
drawn to the dangers of this point, and, in 
1847, Congress made an appropriation for 
the construction of a lighthouse on this 
spot, the plans being for an iron pile struc- 
ture at the top of which was to be the 
keeper's dwelling>thc whole surmounted 
by a lantern enclosing, the illuminating ap- 
paratus. The work was. an octagon, with 
sides, at the base, of nine and a half feet, 
iron spiles ten inches in diameter, where 
they left the rock, being inserted five feet 
into it at each angle of the octagon and 
at its centre, the whole being firmly braced 
and tied together by wrought iron braces. 
At a height of fifty-five feet above the 
highest point of the rock the heads of the 
piles were Jfirmly secured to a heavy cast- 
ing. The work was completed in the 
autumn of 1849, and stood until April, 
1851, when it was carried away by one of 
the most terrific storms that has ever oc- 
eured on the Atlantic coast. The ice 
froze to the iron piles and thus increased 
the extent of surface' against which the 
waves beat, while a second cause of the 
destruction of the light was somewhat 
curious. A hawser was fastened to the 
top of the structure, the other end being 
anchored in the sea, and against this haw- 
ser the waves, in their rebound from the 
lighthouse, struck with redoubled fury so 
that the effect of their blows was trans- 
mitted to the pyramid with very great 
leverage and an increased power, which 
produced dangerous oscillation. 

In this fearful tempest the unfortunate 
keeper of the lighthouse was lost, and for 
four years no attempt was made to rebuild 
the much needed lighthouse. In 1855 the 
present building was begun, and our 
illustration shows it as it now stands. 
The base is thirty feet in diameter, and 
the whole height of the stone work is 
eighty-eight feet, the lower forty feet being 
solid. The remaining fort^-eight feet is 
made up of keeper's apartments store-, 
rooms and the parapet, which encloses the 
pedestal of the lens apparatus. It is a 
splendid triumph of ingenuity and deter- 
mination, and has already stood the test 
of so many severe storms, that there is 
every reason to hope that it will escape 
the fa^e of the building which preceded 
it upon this dangerous spot, and stand for 
many .years to come a guide and warning 
to the fleets of vessels, whose ways lie 
within sight of its far-shining light. 



THE MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 




MIHOT'S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE. 
The lighthouses and ships of our coun- 
try are as well built and regulated as any 
in the world, and among them all there is 
none more remarkable than the " Minot's 
Ledge Lighthouse," which stands upon 
the outer rock of a ledge lying off the 
coast of Cohasset, Massachusetts. We are 
sure that the splendid view of it, which we 
are so fortunate as to be able to present to 
our readers this month, will interest them 
in the following account of the difficulties 
attending its construction and the skill 
with which they were finally overcome. 

About eight miles 1 east southeast of 
Boston Light a projecting point of almost 
entirely submerged rocks runs out about 
a mile and a naif into the sea, and offers 
a formidable obstacle for vessels running 
in for Boston harbor. At low water the 



There is nothing of greater practical im-, 
portance in the daily life of men ; nothing,' 
perhaps, more closely connected with the 
progress of the human race, than the art 
of measuring time ; and from that distant 
period, when the lapse of time was marked 
only by the alternations of day and night, 
and the changes of the moon, down to the 
present day, when, for purposes of science, 
men measure the millionth part of a second, 
the improvements in the appliances for 
time-measurement has kept pace with the 
general progress of civilization. i 

We all understand that time must be 
measured by some regulated series of mo- 
tions, and we know how, in a fashion of 

her own, nature marks time for us by 

the setting of the sun, the crowujg_of 
cocks, the budding and falling of leaves, 
the tides of the sea, etc., all of which pheno- 
mena occur invariably at certain regular 
and familiar intervals; but very early in 
the history of our race, it was found that 
something more accurate than these na- 
tural changes, was required, and art soon 
came to the assistance of nature. The first 
artificial contrivances, for the purposes df 
telling time, were sun-dials, hour-glasses 
and clepsydra;. Sun-dials measured time 
by the course of a shadow over a rudely 
marked scale and were consequently use- 
less in the night or in cloudy weather, but 
they were soon supplemented by hour- 
glasses, which mark time by the trickling 
of fine sand through a small opening be- 
tween an upper and lower glass bulb, just 
one hour being required for the whole 
quanty of sand to trickle from one bulb to 



the other. The clepsydra was on !the same 
principle as the hour-glass, employing 
water instead of sandj its simplest form 
being an upright cylinder large ebough to 
hold several gallons of Water, with a small 
opening at the bottom through which the 
water flowed slowly ojut. We are told 
"that the Assyrian monarch, Sardanapa- 
lus had a time-keeper ofjthis description in 
his palace at Nineveh, and there was one 
also in every ward in, the pity. These 
were all filled at sunrise, and as soon as 
they were emptied, at 4 signal given by a 
man stationed upon a high tower, they were 
refilled, and a number of heralds sent forth 
proclaiming the fact through the town, so 
that the inhabitants might regulate their 
transactions, and know when tq eat, to 
worship, to labor, and to sleep. T)ie, inter- 
val between the emptying and refilling in 
this case, like the rounds of the patrolmen, 
which were also anciently employed to 
measure time, were termed watches." 

After a time, the flowing water of the 
clepsydra was made to torn a wheel, which 
carried an index hand round a dial plate, 
and thus marked the hours of the day.' 
This was called a water-clock, and was 
used for two thousand years as a time- 
measurer, in the countries of the east, but 
was gradually improved: by the substitu- 
tion of falling weights for falling water, 
as the motive power. The oldest of these 
constructions, actually ■ preserved, wag 
made by Henry De Vick|, a German, and 
set up in Paris, for Charles V., of France; 
in' 1379. It was a thirty hour clock, with 
a weight and a train of wheels, giving mo- 
tion to one hand, and the striking part was 
precisely the same as that still used." 
This curious old clock bad a horizontal 
lever, with movable weights, so that the 
further out they were hung the slower 
would be the vibrations ;. and some, three 
hundred years after the date of De Viok's 
invention, the last grand improvement in 
clocks was made, by converting the hori- 
zontal swing of the balance into the verti- 
cal swing of the pendulum, which was 
done by taking off one of the weights and 
hanging the balance in an upright position. 
From this clock, which was at first used 
only in the towers of churches, sprang the 
whole race of modern clocks and watches, 
whose history fills many a bulky volume, 
reaching, as it docs, from the time when 
watches were the treasures of kings, tUl 
to-day, when few pockets are without 
them. In our next number we shall at- 
tempt to condense the main facts of the 
history of watches, in order to give our 
readers some idea of the growth of these 
indispensable friends of ours, from the be- 
ginning which we have already shown. I 

THE STBASBUBG 0L00K. 

The great clock of Strasburg (one of the 
cities ceded by France to Germany, dur- 
ingthe late war) is one of the curiosities 
which all travelers visit and wonder at for 
the ingenuity and oddity of its mechanism. 
It stands in the beautiful old cathedral, 
and dates as far back as 1352, though 
since its first erection it Itas undergone 
many changes and repairs, the number of 
I figures having been increased and their 
I appearance improved by jointed limbs. The 
j quarter chimes are struck by figures repre- 
senting the four ages of man, which move 
in a circle round a skeleton mower. The 
hour bell is struck by, an angel, a second 
angel at the same moment turning an bom- 
glass, through the narrow rteck of which • 
sand is kept always running. Every day 
at noon a procession of the twelve apostles 
takes place round a figure of the Saviour, 
and each one in passing bows to the cen- 
tral figure, which, when the Circuit has 
been made, extends its hands as in the act 
of blessing. During the procession a cock 
opens his beak, flutters his wings and 
crows three tunes. The clock not only 
tells the time of the day, bur the day of 
the month, the month of the year, the 
signs of the zodiac, the Copernican plane- 
tary system, the procession bf the equi- 
noxes, solar time, and even marks the 29th 
day of February in every leap year, so that 
the citizens of Strasburg have good reason 
for the pride they take in their unique ca- 
thedral clock. 



Trials make our faith sublime. 

Trials give new life to prayer, > 
LUt us to a holier clime, 
^fakesus strong to do and bear. 
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IF WE KNEW. 

If we know our brother's struggles 
'Gainst opposing wind and tide: 

'Gainst the many bright temptations 
Luring him on every side; 

If we knew the cares and sorrows 

Thronging over round his lifo, 
Would we wouder if lie faltered, 

Sometimes, in til' unequal strife* * 

If we looked beneath the surface, 

Gilded o'er with graceful art. 
We should find that smiles arc often 

Worn to mask a broken heart. 

He who trusts to fickle fortune, 

Builds his house upon the sand; * 
And the empty rainbow bubble 

Bursts' before it meets his hand. 

If we lift the laurel tendrils, 
Gathered by the hand of fame, 

Thorns beneath each fruglle leaflet, 
Prove its joy, alas! the same. 

If we knew that death were waiting 

Just beyond, a little way. 
Would we put off till to-morrow 

That which should be done to-day? 
Would we spend life's precious moments 

In grumbling and bewailings. 
And giving credence to each tale 

Of others faults and failings? 

Would we pass the time in grieving 

O'er the past with bitter tears? 
Or in gath'ring earthly treasures, 

To enrich the dectinjr years? 
We must " bear each other's burdens," 

If we hope to meet aliove, 
In that blissful, heavenly mansion, 

Where we'll know that "God is love." 

From the Little Sower. 



FLIES, 

The illustration ou this page shows the 
hand of some kind-hearted person, engaged 
in rescuing a drowning fly from its perils. 
We fear many of our readers, who arc be- 
ginning to be troubled by the swarms of flies 
so common in these summer days, will not 
appreciate this humane illustration. When 
the assertion is made that everything God 
creates is for some noble purpose, it often 
draws out the query, " What are flies made 
for?" 

You know there is a law against shoot- 
ing turkey buzzards, because this uncomely- 
bird is such a friend ; cleaning up all the 
pntrifying carcasses around and thus help- 
ing to keep tie air sweet and preventing 
disease. Now, the fly is engaged in a like 
occupation, and feeds on decaying sub- 
stances in the air and all about us. If 
people would only be more careful and 
cleanly about their houses and grounds 
they would be less troubled by flies be- 
cause they would be less needed. But 
even a fly may be a source of danger and 
even death. Guyot tells us that in the 
villages of Upper Egypt, he has seen chil- 
dren in their mother's arms, nursing, whose 
faces were invaded by such compact le- 
gions of flies that they looked like crawling 
black masks. It is a sad truth that insects 
sometimes cause death. After sating it- 
self on a corpse a fly may vaccinate a live 
body with the germs of death. 

LIFE-SAVING ON THE COAST. 

BY WILLIAM H. HIDEINO. 

This is a talk about stormy nights and 
suffering men ; about the ravages of wintry 
seas on a long coast, desolate with sand- 
hills and rugged with cliffs. Ycl, as in all 
pictures, there must be light to produce 
shade, so in this there are many brave 
deeds to brighten it. You, no doubt, 
think '.hat life in a light-house must be 
curious and grand, — poetical, some of the 
girls will call it; but as strange, as grand, 
as poetical and surely as adventurous is 
the life of the meMitationed on the coast 
to aid vessels in distress. A hardy, cour- 
ageous, practical set of heroes they are,— 
on duty night and day, peering seaward, 
from their lonely watch-towers, in search 
of whom they may save. Think, my chil- 
dren, how noble is the occupation that has 
saved two hundred lives in a single night, 
as when the " Ayrshire " went ashore near 
Long Branch, and that number of souls 
were safely landed through a terrible surf. 

You ask me if these men are not some- 
times called the coast-guard. In America 
we have no service under that name; 
In England the coast-guard-men are simply 
the policemen of the coast. They are 
employed by the government to prevent 
smuggling and to protect the revenue. 
But here we have the Revenue Marine 



Bureau, — a somewhat similar organiza- 
tion, — which has a large fleet of steamers 
on patrol around our coast. From this 
branch of the government grew the life- 
saving service of the United States; but 
for many years it was so neglected that 
the number of lives lost on the coast was 
a reproach to our humanity. Our shores 
were strewn with melancholy wrecks. 
Survivors, cast up by the sea, perished 
frcm cold or hunger, when timely assis- 
tance might have quickly, restored them. 
Noble vessels, freighted with precious 
cargoes and more precious live", went 
ashore, almost within sight of our homes, 
and, through the want of apparatus, no aid 
could be sent to them. 

France had her " Central Society for 
Saving the Shipwrecked;" England, the 
"Royal National Life-Boat Institution;" 
Germany her " Association for Saving 
Seamen in Distress;" and here, along the 



and thirty-lour. The only soul lost was 
an old man, who died from exposure. 

I have only given you an idea of the ex- 
tent of the eervice, thus far; and if you 
arc determined to see a life-saving station 
you must start with me, on a frosty after- 
noon, from New York to Sandy Hook. 
In imagination, I mean, you must go over 
the journey that I made l?Bt autumn. The 
sail across the bay is cold and dreary; the 
land is wrapped in snow, and a savage 
wind is blowing. Some ocean steamships 
and a crowd of sailing craft are hurrying 
into port. The sea is already white and 
heavy with foam. Vast clouds are lower- 
ing and rolling at no great herght. It is 
a threatening day, and at the signal stations 
warning flags arc hoisted Sandy Hook 
looks deserted ; the light house, fortifica- 
tions and telegraph station are bleak and 
lonesome. We pass, from here, down the 
coast some ten miles, — still a waste of 




great line of our coast, — from Maihe to 
the Florida Reefs,— there were only 
twenty-four life-saving stations, and these 
were so poorly managed that they were 
worth little. But we arc not a mercenary 
or cruel people; and when our mistake 
was seen we began to mend it. 

Congress made appropriations for the 
purpose, the old life stations were rebuilt 
and supplied with new implements, and 
many additional ones were established. 
In all, there are now eighty-two, and in a 
year or two more the coast of the Atlantic 
States — from north to south— will be lined 
with stations only three or four miles apart. 
Out on remote points of land you will find 
them, sometimes miles' away from other 
human habitations. The strongest timbers 
are used in their construction, — all as 
staunch in their fastenings as the timbers 
orthe stoutest rnan-o'-war. Across their 
threshold, the frozen, wounded sufferers 
of a wreck find nourishment, warm clothJ 
ing and medical treatment. Blessed arc 
the men who attend them, — friends of ours 
we may proudly call them, because they 
are the friends of all the plucky fellows 
afloat. . How well they do their duty, 
you may judge from this ifoct : 

Out of two hundred and thirty-five 
lives imperiled in wrecks last year, the 
life-saving stations rescued two hundred 



sand, yellowish grass and straggling shrub- 
bery, — until we come to Seabrighi. A 
pretty name, this, and a pretty place in 
summer ; but now barren and forlorn. A 
wild child of the sea, with one of her fa- 
ther's fishing nets trailing behind her, is 
the only living creature we meet. Some 
distance away, we see a red building, with 
a flag raised above it. From our point of 
observation the surf seems to be beating 
up to the doors, but as we approach wo 
find that it is several yards from the water 
limit. It is painted red, with a number 
:n front, and, ugly as it is, it looks hospi- 
table in the surrounding waste. This is 
Life-saving Station No. 3, in District No. 
3, comprising the coast of New Jersey ; 
Charles West, Keeper. Entering through 
a small door facing the sea, we reach the 
kitchen,— a rudely-finished apartment, in 
which the crew arc stretched at leisure. 
Leisure, well earned, it is; for, passing 
Into the boat-house, where the apparatus 
is kept, we find everything in the neatest 
order, — not a speck of rust or dust. The 
greatest space is occupied by the boat, it- 
self — a wonder of durability and beauty, 
raised on a light carriage, by which it is 
drawn to the water's edge, and launched, 
over rollers, into the surf. You also no- 
tice a curious object, which startles you by 
its resemblance to a torpedo boat. It is 



the life-car. The lower half is not unlike 
an ordinary open boat in form ; but the 
upper part is covered by a convex deck, 
raised at both ends. In the middle you 
find a hole large enough to admit a man. 
Peep in, if you choose. It is like the in- 
side of an empty steam boiler, — dark and 
nn ventilated ; but people on the borders, 
of Death-land do not demand a palace car 
to carry them into a place of safety; and 
into this queer vessel four persons are of- 
ten crowded. Presently, we shall see how 
it is sent on board a wrecked ship to bring 
the passengers and crew ashore. But you 
must remember that all stations are not 
supplied with the life-car. It can only be 
used on a smooth beach, as at Seabright ; 
and on the coast of Maine it is superseded 
by the "breeches buoy." What the 
" breeches buoy " looks like, you may 
guess from the name. It is simply a pair 
of water-tight trowsers, stitched up at the 
bottoms to prevent the feet from coming 
through. From the waist, upwards, the 
body is exposed ; but the buoy is moved 
quicker than the life-car, as it is lighter and 
only brings one person ashore at a time. 
It is suspended to the line between the 
vessel and the shore by rings, and it is 
hauled in and out by the life saving men. 

In a corner of the room, near the rocket 
apparatus, you see two bundles of what 
seems to be shapeless India rubber 
cloth. At our request, a man exhibits 
them and tells us that they are life-saving 
dresses invented by Captain J. H. Merry- 
man, inspector of the service. He> puts 
one suit on : first, the trowsers, and then 
the jacket. Inserted in the neck there is 
a small tube, with a mouth-piece, through 
which he fills his strange armor with air. 
his face is uncovered, but the head is pro- 
tected by a hood, fitting so closely that the 
water cannot enter nor the air escape. In 
appearance he is now like a submarine 
diver. Out of the house, he leads us to 
the water's edge, and then he plunges into 
the surf. He is soon out of his depth, but 
the dress supports him — head and chest 
out of the water, — without interfering 
with his movements in the least degree. 
Two of the dresses are supplied to each 
station, and are used by the men in rescu- 
ing bodies from the water. 

Over the kitchen and boat-house are the 
sleeping-rooms and storehouse. Here, too, 
all the fittings are staunch and comforta- 
ble, as it is necessary they should be, since 
neither the keeper nor the surfmen are 
allowed to leave the station-house during 
the winter months. At this isolated place 
they are constantly on duty, and very sel- 
dom unoccupied. From time to time they 
are drilled in the use of the apparatus and 
in the management of their boat in the 
surf. But they are not novices. Perhaps 
you observed some of the faces as we 
came through the kitchen.|— ruddy with 
the bloom .of a hundred storms. In fact, 
they are chosen for their recognized ex- 
perience and valor as surfmen ; and they 
are drilled simply to keep their joints 
from stiffening and their eyes from wan- 
dering. The many manoeuvres ojf assist- 
ing a vessel in distress are practised at 
least once a month, and actual service is 
sometimes rendered as often. A log is 
kept of all events occuring in the sur- 
rounding land and water, and the beach is 
traversed day and night in search of 
wrecks. The day patrolman starts aleng the 
beach from his station-house until the sig- 
nals of the next station are in view. The 
night patrolmen are two in number. One 
follows the beach towards the next station 
to the right of his own, and the other 
towards the next station to the left. Pro- 
vided only with a lantern and red signal 
light, each man tramps along until he 
meets the patrolman of the next station. 
It is a terribly lonely mission. , The snrf 
is moaning at his feet with unalterable 
grief, and he hears no friendly voice until 
his duty is done. It is like entering some 
enchanted realm of darkness. On one 
side of him is the restless sea; on the(6ther, 
wastes of sands ■ before him, the thin ray 
of his own lantern. Many a brave man 
would flinch "from the terrors of such soli- 
tude ; but the patrolman finds companion- 
ship in the steady flames of the light- 
houses, and even in the sorrows of the 
waves themselves. But when the sky and 
stars are hidden by black storm-clouds, 
and the winj shrieks into her ear, 0, it is 
so lonely for* him, my children I Yet it 
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may be his fat* to find one lonelier and 
colder than himself.' In his path he may 
meet a moist human form pressed into the 
sand, — some poor waif that has been lost 
at sea. Or in*tbe threatening distance, 
far away over the foaming breakers, he 
may see a suffering vessel, piteously nig- 
' naling for aid. . Now his energies are 
braced for good work ; now there comes 
to this hero the consciousness that the 
weary tramp has not been in vain, and that 
there are lives to save. For a moment, only, 
he delays to prove that he has not been 
mistaken. Eagerly he peers through his 
night glass, and discerns a ship, beached 
on a shoal, about three hundred yards 
away. Then the crimson signal in his 
hand shoots its, splendor into the night, at 
once telling the watch at 'the station that 
there is work to do, and the shipwrecked, 
that succor is at hand. 

The patrolman has been fully instructed 
and he hastens with all speed to assist in 
preparing the apparatus. As he hurries 
homeward, he faintly hears the excited 
shouts of bis mates as they unhouse the 
boat, and frequently he sees the brightly 
colored. Coston lights illuminating the 
isolated refuge on the sands, as they bear 
the messages to the ' adjoining stations. 
A' fine 'display of fireworks, you would 
think them; but to the life-saving men 
they are imperative orders. First, a red, 
a white, and green light are burned in 
quick succession, to attract the watch at 
the next station, and as soon as one white 
light is seen in answer, a series of orders are 
given by the same beautiful means. Thus, 
a red light announces danger, and a green 
light that aid is required from the next 
station by the station signaling. A red 
and a green lightin succession, mean "Bring 
your boat and equipments. " A green and 
a red light — the previous signal reversed 

mean " Bring your life-car and lines." 

A red and white light, Bring your socket 
apparatus," and so on ; different combina- 
tions of colors conveying different instruc- 
tions. * 7 * I 

The boatcarriage has very broad wheels 
to prevent it from sinking in the sand, 
and two stout horses gallop with it along 
the beach until they arc opposite the wreck. 
Life-car, rocket apparatus and lines are 
ready. The men assemble, eager for ser- 
vice and urged on by their commander. 
All their nerves are strung, and all 
' their devotion is stirred. * The vessel is 
tossing and groaning in the sand, and 
every moment may be Worth a dozen lives. 
Quickly the boat is' rolled off the carriage 
on the shore. Her ibravc crew gather 
around her gunwale. They are dressed 
in heavy, oil-skin clothes, from which the 
water rolls harmlessly ; and some of them 
have life-preservers around their waists. 
But these things interfere with the free- 
' dom of their movements, and they throw 
them aside and face the gale in their thick 
flannels. Most of them are in the prime 
of life. There is not an undersized man 
among them. Each is fitted by nature to 
contend with ,& , giant, and beat him. 
-Seven such feltpws are not often seen to- 
gether; and, as they brace themselves for 
work, you may well wonder if they can be. 
matched. All our admiration is called 
" forth by the strength they display as they 
bend to push their boat into the water, at 
the word of their commander. They do 
not tremble or hold back, yet the terrors 
of death are before them. The surf, roar- 
ing at their feet, taunts them with its 
power. As far as the. eye can reach, the 
only prospect is a foaming waste, from 
which the spray rises in a thick mist. 
Can the boat live in such a surf? Un- 
daunted, the men wait for a sea that will 
launch jpr. On it comes, proudly, defi- 
antly, mightily . Its curling head is raised 
high. It leaps wildly forward, with the 
weight and force of an iron wall. The 
majestic crest bubbles in white wrath. 
It towers high above the ranks, like an in- 
. vincible general leading his army to bat- 
tle. The men hold their breath as-it ad- 
vances, and watch its motions with a steady 
eye. Onward it hurls itself, gaining vol- 
umes in its path ; onward into the death 
struggle on the shore, until, struck by a 
savage gust of wind, it breaks and drives 
the boat away from it with an impetuous 
roar of scorn. The men are thrown, 
bruised and sore, on the beach. Still 
their courage remains, and they renew 
their attempts, until the commander de- 



cides that it is hopeless to contend longer. 
The life-car, alone, must be used. 

The rocket 1 apparatus has been arranged, 
and is firmly planted in the sand. It is a 
long tube, mounted on a tripod, and fired 
by a percussion cap. About four hundred 
yards of very light cord are smoothly 
coiled at the base, and one end is attached 
to the rocket. A small trigger is pulled, 
and the rocket leaps through the air, and 
over the distressed ship, bearing the line 
with it. Happily it falls across the deck, 
and is hauled in by the sailors on board. 
When the shore end is reached, a block, 
holding a stouter rope, and a board con- 
taining the following words in English 
and French, are found attached : 

" Make the tail of the block fast to the 
lower mast, well up. ' If the masts are 
gone, then fasten it to the best place 
you can 'find. Cast off small line. See 
that the rope in the block runs free, and 
show signal to the shore." 

The men on the beach wait patiently 
until a rocket or light is displayed in an- 
swer, and the life-car is then dispatched on 
its journey. It is suspended to the ropes 
by rings, and is hauled across the waters 
by the men on the shore. In ten or fif- 
teen minutes it is alongside the vessel, and 
is filled with wrecked people. Again a 
signal is displayed, and the life-ear makes 
its return journey, — sometimes riding 
over the waters; sometimes high and dry, 
and sometimes submerged by the heavy 
sea. It is so constructed that it contains 
enough air to give four people breath for 
at least fifteen minutes, but otherwise it is 
not ventilated. Here it comes gliding 
nearer the shore! "Steady I" the com- 
mandant cries to his men, who are pulling 
with all their might and main. H Steady 1" 
The car touches the sand, and is dragged 
out of the reach of water. ' The trap-door 
is opened, and three women — wet, cold, 
terrified, but still alive, — are safely landed. 
Only thirty-one minutes have passed since 
the first rocket was fired, and, thereafter, 
lives are saved at the rate of over forty an 
hour until not a soul remains on the 
wreck. 

At the stations, large fires are blazing, 
ready to welcome the survivors, who are 
also provided with -warm clothing and 
other necessaries. 

So far I have only spoken about surf- 
boats, which are not the same things as life- 
boats. Both are used for the same ends ; 
but they are very different in other respects. 

The surf-boat is built of cedar, and is so 
light that two men can cany it. The best 
life-boat is very heavy, and is built of iron. 
It is self-righting and self-bailing— that is 
to say, should it be capsized, it would 
iright itself and throw off all the water that 
it had/token on board. Some very won- 
aer-fin improvements have been made in 
boats of this kind, recently. I saw some 
experiments about two months ago, with 
a life-boat only twenty-five feet long, seven 
feet in beam, and three feet, three inches 
in depth. Twelve men stood on her gun- 
wale, or at one side.ond she did not take 
in a drop of water. Forty-seven men were 
then placed in her.and her sides were still 
nineteen inches <int of the water. The 
men were next ordered out, and told to 
Jump in hurriedly, as they would do in 
case of a sudden alarm ; and the boat 
stood even that test without shipping 
more than a few quarts of water. 

A smaller life-boat, of the same pattern, 
was then tried. She wis dropped from a 
crane twenty-one feet high, into the water. 
She fell perfectly flat, with a noise resem- 
bling a clap of thunder, but, on examina- 
tion, found perfectly buoyant, without a 
joint or rivet started. The boats of the 
life-saving institution of England saved 
21,000 human beings from 1824 to 1872 ; 
and some of our American stations arc 
furnished with patent boats of nearly thi 
same model. But old surf-men are full 
of prejudice against new inventions, and 
work with more • confidence in a simple 
boat of the old style. 

All the cargo of a wrecked vessel is not 
lost, as you may suppose. After the lives 
of the passengers and crew are rescued; 
the next duty of the life-saving men is to 
save the cargo. Last year, property to 
the value of 1832,230 was imperiled in 
their districts, and of this' the value of 
$581,201 was. recovered. But peremp- 
tory orders are given, forbidding any at- 
tempt to save merchandise until all hu- 



man beings are out of danger; and the 
captain may throw overboard any articles 
brought into his boat which may imperil 
it or the lives intrusted to his charge. 
There are also professional wreckers, who 
raise sunken ships and secure the cargo. 
You must not confuse them with the 
wreckers of old, about whom you may 
have read in romances ; for they are a very 
useful and honest class of men, and i use 
large steamers and wonderful machinery 
in their operations. 
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GRAMMAR IS TOTS PR 

I believe that all our common school 
mars, sgree that "English grammar is 
of speaking and writing the English language 
correctly." 

May we not, then, keeping this definition in 
view, all set about imparting to our pupils the 
ability to speak and write correctly^ , 

Every one familiar with young chimren, must 
hove observed how soon they recognize the 
grammatical forma and inflexions of the lan- 
guage. , 

Children in the lowest classes of the grammar 
schools and even in the primary schools recog- 
nize the regular forms of the degrees of com- 
parison, of the plural of nouns, of the cases and 
genders of pronouns, and to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the moods and.tcnses of verbs ; and their 
chief mistakes arise from not knowing what 
words are irregularly inflected. Thus we hear 
gooder, mant, runned, etc. 

-."We may-begin, then, with the elementary 
combination of words-jthe simple sentence. 
Write on the blackboard, for instance, "The 
boy loves his mother." Now let the pupils ex- 
ert their ingenuity in putting this in the form of 
a question. Then add theword "yesterday," 
and let the pupils change the verb to corres- 
pond. Then substitute ' ' to-morrow" for " yes- 
terday," and very young pupils may be taught 
to make the necessary change. 

In this way, pupils acquire the power of form- 
ing sentences and changing them from the de- 
clarative to the interrogative form, and of using 
the principal . moods and tenses. 

An exercise similarly conducted may teach 
them the proper use of the" several numbers, 
cases, and genders of the<pronouns ;and so near- 
ly or quite every inflection in the language may 
be taught practically before pupils even suspect 
that they arc studying grammar. . 

These exercises should be U/th oral and writ- 
ten, and, if the teacher has not time, it may be 
taken from the spelling lessons ; for, while 
teaching this, by requiring the pupils to make ; 
sentences containing certain words, it will be' 
the best spelling lesson that can be given.— 
jfauachutcttt Teacher. 

ASKING QUESTIONS. 

- I send my method of asking questions to 
the "Teacher," hoping that it may help teach- 
ers whose scholars ask a great many questions. 

The questions about the lessons are the most 
important ones to be answered. For them, 
raise the right hand. 

Questions about leaving the room are next 
in importance. For them, raise the right hand 
closed with the exception of the first two fin- 
gers. 

For questions neither about the lessons n,or 
leaving the room, raise the right hand closed 
with the exception of the forefinger. 

It is not alwaysveasy to judge whether, a 
question is necessary or not till you know what 
the question is. 

In schools where there are scholars who will 
take advantage of a teacher by asking the same 
quostion twice, I think that this method will 
be found very convenient. 

The scholars in my room learned it very read 
ily, and seldom make a mistake in raising their 
hands. . 

I have tried it three months andflnd that it 
saves me much time and talking, for I can tell 
at a glance what is wanted, without asking 
what the question is. — Manachutettt Teacher. 

SPECIMEN OBJECT LESSON. 

Sight and Sound Spelling. 

"When the children can draw and name all 
the letters with facility, they may begin to 
spell short words by printing them on the 
board. ... 

Sight spelling is writing and naming in then- 
order the letters that compose a written word. 

Sound spelling is uttering separately and 
combining properly the sounds that compose 
a spoken word. i 

Bight spelling being addressed to the eye- 
should be taught with the pen, pencil or cray- 
on. The pupil should be required to write the 
word instead of merely naming the letters. 

Sound spelling* is addressed to the ear and 
should be made simply a vocal exercise, the 
teacher pronouncing the word and the pupil 
uttering and combining the sounds that com- 

P To'beginners, sight and sound spelling must 
be taught by imitation and frequent repetition. 



Teacher — Spell MB. 

Class — (Spelling by sound of letters), m e, 

T.— Now let us print this little word on the 
board. (Children print from a copy made by 
the teacher). "What letters have we printed? 

C. — M and E. 

T. — Well, M stands for M (imitating the 
sound of the letter), and E (letter) stands for 
e (sound), and so m-e( naming the letters)spells 
me. Repeat — M-E, me.,. 

C. — m-e, me. 

T. — This is spelling by letters, now spell 
me by sound again. 

C. — (Spelling by sounds), m-e, me. ' 
T.— Again by letters. 
C— (By names of letters), m-e, me. 
(In this way exercise the class in he, be, at, 



up, no, etc). 



Teacher.asks for one of the boys' hats, and 
gives a brief object lesson on its kind, color, 
material, uses, etc. 

He then has the pupils spell hat by sound. 
He next prints hat on the board for them to 
copy, and lastly teaches them to spell it by 
naming the letters. 

Such exercises may be continued until the 
class can print easily any word of one syllable. 
The teacher may then teach words of two syl- ■ 
lables in the same manner.- — Welch? e Object 
Lessons. , 



Cheap Ornaments.— We saw, recently, ; 
some wooden bowls which had been bought 
for a trifle at a village shop, and painted 
black, which, being deftly covered with col- 
ored pictures, filled up empty spaces, and 
showed to advantage as a background to 
old china on an oak cabinet. We have 
long been fond of introducing flowers into 
our sitting-rooms. But in many of the ; 
large houses the. corners of the drawing- 
rooms are filled up withsmall boughs in full 
foliage. Placed in water, in antique glass 
vases, they last some time, and give a 
very bower-like aspect to that apartment 

The easiest and cheapest way of fram-; 
ing prints and colored pictures is to paste 
colored calico (red is the best) at the 
back, and turn it oyer the front some two 
inches, mitering the corners and attaching 
them to the wall wit h large, round flat draw- 
ing-pins at each corner. This gives the ap- 
pearance of a frame with gold nails. In 
a boudoir many little pictures would look 
well done in the same way with red cotton 
velvet. So says one of. the monthlies — and 
we have seen still simpler and cheaper and 
prettier picture frames made by sewing, or 
gluing dried mosses or lichens on to paste- 
board cut into the proper shape, ovals, cir- 
cles or squares to fit the picture. It costs 
very little after all to make one's home 
pretty. - . 



.Dried Potatoes. — Lately, a trade has 
been developed among some Rochester 
shippers about which but little is known. 
It is the trade in dried pbtatoes. Potatoes 
are sliced up and dried much in the same 
manner as dried apples. /One firm in that 
city has an order on hand now for 50,000 
pounds of these dried potatoes, as well as 
for 1,500. bushels of onions, which aredried 
in much the same manner. They are in- 
tended for the navy. A bushel of potatoes 
dries away to about ten pounds. When 
ready, they ore put into large tin cans hold- 
ing forty pounds, arid sealed. 

Look to the Cellars.— Now, as the 
warm weather is coming on, every one 
should look to their cellars. All the vege» 
table matter should.be removed from them 
except potatoes, and they should have the 
sprouts rubbed off as fast as they appear. 
After being thoroughly cleaned of every- 
thing offensive in the vegetable or spy 
other line.whitewosh them with two coats, 
and yon' will have, sweet cellars and run 
no danger from fevers and other illnesses 
arising from a neglect of -these matters. 
Sinks about a house, which become very 
offensive in warm weather, should also 
have a thorough cleaning out, the water 
course opened, and all soil impregnated 
should be removed and used as manure." 
No careful farmer, no good housekeeper 
will allow any accumulation of filth of 
any kind to remain or to accumulate about 
the house. 
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MINOT'S LEDGE. 
(See flnt page.} 
Like spectral hounds across tke sky 

The white clouds scud before the storm. 
And aaked in the howling night 

The red-eyed light-house lifts Its form. 
The waves with slippery fingers clutch 

The massive tower, and climb and fall, 
And, muttering, growl with baffled rage 

Their curses on the sturdy wall. 

Tp in the lonely tower he sits, 
, The keeper of the crimson light-*- 
pilent and awe struck does lie hear 
i The imprecations of the night 
, the white spray beats against the panes 
I [ Like some wet ghost that down the air 
ts hunted by a troop of fiends, 
• And seeks a shelter anywhere. 

le prays aloud— the lonely man— 
For every soul that night afised, 
it- bravo b 



But more than all for that-1 



boy 



Who used to gaylv climb Mb knee, 
Young Charley; with the chestnut hair 

Alid hazel eyes and laughing lip. 
"May Heaven look down," the old man cries, 
" Upon my son, and on his ship!" 

While thus with pious heart he prays, 
lar in tho distance sounds a boom- 
pauses, and again there rings 
_hat sullen thunder through tho room 
A ship upon the shoal to-night! 

She can not hold for one half hour, 
But clear the ropes and grappling hooks, 
And trust in the Almighty power! 

On the drenched gallery he stands, j . 

Striving to pieree the solid night; 
AcrosB the sea the red eye throws 

A steady, crimson wake of light, 
And where it falls upon the waves 

He sees a human head float by, 
With lone, drenched curls of chestnut hair, 

And wild, hut fearless, hazel eye. 

Out with the hooks! One ihighty fling! 

Adown tho wind the long rope curls. 
Ih! will it catch? Ah! dread suspense, 

While the wild ocean wilder whlrlB. 
l steady pull. — It tautens now! 

Oh, his old heart will burst with joy, 
is on the slippery rocks ho pulls, j 

The breathing body of his boy. 

Btill sweep* the spectres through the sky, 
Still scud the cloudB before tho storm, 
Btill naked in tho howling night 
The red-eyed light-house lifts its form. 
I Without the world is wild with rage, 

Unkenneled demons are abroad, / 
| But with the father and the son i_V 
Wjthin, there is the peace of Ood. 

Fitz James O'Brien 



GOOD-BYE TO LIQUOE. 



We are slaves to you, no longer, 

Massa Liquor; good-bye! 
We are" daily growing stronger, 

Massa Liquor; good-bye! 
We shall. work for you no more; 

But wo ve quit the grog-shop door, 
Massa Liquor; good-bye. 

Drink your drams, you tippling 
Slaves of liquor; good-bye! 

Go your downward way to 

Slaves of liquor; good-bye! 

We are free, and free we'll stay; 

You could be the same to day. 

Till you choose the upward way, 
Slaves of liquor, good-bye! I 

We have done with rags and tatters— 
Signs of liquor; good-bye! 

And with sundry other matters- 
Signs of liquor; good-bye! 

Blood-shot eyes and fiery nose, 

Hats just fit to frighten crows, 

Shoes that show the whole ten toes— 
' Signs of liquor; good-bye! 

Though you think the notion funny, 

Liquor dealers; good-bye! 
After this we'll Bave our money, 

Liquor dealers; good-bye! 
Save our money — that's tho plan — 
Pay our debts to Ood and man, 
While you rough it as you can, 

Liquor dealers; good-bye. 
IiColumbia, S. C„ 1874. Fisk P. Brewer. 



jWHAT TO BEAD, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

In our present^, state of civilization it is 
Ijnocessary to learn thread rapidly;; we do 
I' not advise this as a rule, because scientific 
I works in general must be read slowly, and 
J sometimes it is necessary tojread passages 
| s<wh1 times until they are fully under- 
TBtood. We, however, protest against the 
L abuse of mechanical re-reading, alas I so 
customary in order to make children learn 
their lessons from the schoolbooks. By 
[this method they often merely succeed tjo 
[memorize a succession of words and sounds 
[without understanding their meaning; in 
tthis way we debase the young intellectual 
r beings to mere parrots in human shape. 
[Nobody should ever read without concen- 
trating the mind on the meaning of what 
lis read,, and banishing all other thoughts, 
| which, in an active mind, are continually 



creeping in; this is the true mental dis- 
cipline we recommend, and which requires 
training and practice. The same may be 
said about attending lectures, sermons or 
conversation. No person -unable to control 
his attention and concentrate it to what 
he hears, has a disciplined mind. 

It is the same with seeing ; how many 
persons walk about with their eyes open 
without noticing the most important 
details of that which surrounds them ; 
they are similar to the donkey in the 
fables of the German poet Gelbert, who 
was sent traveling, and when he came 
home, after having seen a great deal of 
the world, lie was a donkey still. 

There is no branch of study so adapted 
to train the powers of observation, and 
teach people really to see, than the natural 
sciences, if practically pursued ; chemistry, 
physics, natural history and its branches, 
practical astronomy, microscopy — either of 
these are equally adapted, and of more 
value to develop the mental faculties, than 
the study of languages, ancient or modern, 
to which for many years, our higher insti- 
tutions of learning were so partial; but 
at last, the world is now commencing to 
see that they must be secondary to that cul- 
ture so imperatively demanded in the mod- 
ern state of civilization— the natural sci- 
ences. 

It is with books as with men, a great 
many are not worth , losing much time 
with ; an acquaintance may often be use- 
ful and desirable, but it must not be at the 
expense of more valuable associations ; in 
the same manner as a wise man treats this 
kind of acquaintances, he must do with 
books, and even more so, as many books 
which it may be useful to know, may be 
totally dismissed when we have read them. 
To this kind, many novels and stories of 
first-class authors belong, and the purely 
literary productions in general ; those 
written by second and third-class authors, 
and much of , the' periodical literature, is 
scarcely worth reading at all, and we only 
deplore that the press caters so much to 
the perverted state' of the illiterate public. 

Literary productions, however, some- 
times contain useful information concern- 
ing man, human society, laws, etc., and if 
at the same time they have an ulterior 
aim at reform of existing evils, they stand 
of course far above all other productions 
of the same class. At the head of such 
authors in England stands Charles Dickens; 
in France, Eugene Sue; in Germany a 
host of authors of equal merit ; and it is 
fortunate that in every nation men are 
found who turn their literary merits to 
account, and deserve the gratitude of pos- 
terity as wfell as of the present generation. 

But for ill this, such books need only 
to be read dnee and this rapidly ; if well 
trained the reader is able to concentrate 
his attention in such a way on the' facts 
presented that the eyes merely glance over 
the pages, and run through the lines with 
great speed ; the mind remains calm, and 
notices even the details of different 
passages, only stopping here and there 
where;it meets something which requires 
seriouB meditation; so we have often 
found persons who have finished the many 
pages of their daily paper in fifteen min- 
utes, and are as well posted in all the news 
it contains as others who sit with the 
same paper for one or two hours. 

Scientific books or journals like ours, 
containing on every page useful informa- 
tion, may be considered as concentrated 
mental food ^and therefore require to be 
road slowly, and sometimes perhaps even 
repeatedly, until comprehended. To the 
contrary^Vdaily papers, literary periodicals 
and the majority of books, may be con- 
sidered as a very diluted mental food, of 
which we must pick put only those parts 
which contain the mental nourishment we 
are in need of; and many even do not 
contain this; but it is sufficient to have 
iread them once during our whole lives ; 
while, in regard to certain other books it 
is' eien better never to have read them at 
all, in the same way as there are classes of 
people, whose acquaintance is by no means 
desirable.— The Manufacturer and Build- 



of the different cantons for schools of all 
descriptions. I Swiss children are obliged 
by law to attend school up to the age of 
fifteen, and at none of the schools does the 
expense exceed sixty cents a year for each 
child, while in Berne it is reduced to 
twenty cents. After leaving the primary 
schools, the student can go to what are 
called " repetition schools," or the evening 
and Sunday-schools, and can obtain higher 
and special instruction at the industrial 
schools. These latter schools teach all 
branches of art and Bcience, and train 
their scholars in many different trades, 
as for example, watch-making, modeling, 
wood-carving, etc., so that the -graduates 
are able at the end of a three yearsscourse 
to earn their own livlihood withoilk far- 
ther preparation. Switzerland is in ad- 
vance of America in its system of indus- 
trial and art schools, and in this respect 
we have much to learn, before we have 
any right to feel that our people have all 
the advantages which a rich and powerful 
nation should give to her children. 
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London Correspondent. 

The University Boat Bace— English Scenery, 
Eto. 

London, M a reh 28, 1874. 
Cambridge has won ! Yesterday, after Aca- 
demy lessons, Ned and I started for Richmond ; 
we took the 5.20 train from Finchley lioad 
station, on the London and N. W. Railway, 
and, after a very pleasant and comfortable 
ride of about twenty minutes, reached the end 
of our trip. Some friends, who had visited 
Richmond, told Ned to be sure arid stay at 
the Star and darter Hotel, so we struck for 
that place and reached it after quite a climb 



hill. 



was very nice, wc started for a livery stable, 
intending to drive down to Mortlakc (where 
the race ends), as we could get a nice, one*. 
horse trap for two shillings (fifty cents) an 
hour, without a driver, which we didn't want, 
of course. However, every turnout was taken 
weeks before for to-day, so as it was about a 
mile and a half, we concluded we would walk 
it, and we did. We got a very good position 
indeed, jiist above Barnes' Bridge ; and, after 
waiting about half an hour, the crews came in 
sight, followed about twenty feet behind by 
the judges' steamer and two others crowded 
with people and reporters. 

The Cambridge crew, of course, beat, but I 
think not by a very great distance. It was a 
perfect sight to see the people, and the car- 
riages of all grades, from the donkey cart to 
the four-in-hand, of which latter there were 
quite a number. They come early and bring 
hampers packed with lunch, etc., and get a 
good position and then take out the four 
horses and send them back, with the grooms, 
some shady place. ' There are, generally, 
about twenty or more in each coach, and they 
make a very handsome show, the ladies with 
their pet colors on (Cambridge, light blue, 

rord, dark bine), and the gentlemen with 
everlasting one-eye glass, speculating oh 
the winning side. After the race, we walked 
slowly back to the Mortlake Railway station 
and took the London train, arriving at the 
Waterloo station (Surry side) about 1 o'clock. 
There we took a hansom, for home, thus bring- 
ing to a close the best time I've had since 1 
' struck " this Island. - V 



EDUCATION EH 8WITZEBLAHD- 

No country in Europe can compare 
with this little republic in facilities for 
popular education, and the generosity of 
the provision made by the governments 



It is the best and handsomest hotel I ever 
saw — nothing in New York even can surpass 
it. It has a very imposing front, and is most 
elegantly furnished throughout. The large 
Coffee Room is immense, and has a very 
handsome chandelier of ninety-six globes! It 
has a gallery running around it, divided into 
about thirty little rooms, fitted up with tables, 
sideboards, and handsome furniture, for small 
parties of from two to six, or cigjit persons — 
very cozv little plnccs for a quiet meal. -In 
the middle of the gallery is an orchestra strfrid, 
with room for twelve or fourteen pieces, and 
the centre floor below ib polished oak for 
dancing, with a carpet, which, when taken 
up, gives an available space of dancing room 
of fifty l)y sixty feet. 

The windows on one side look out onto a 
terraced garden with very fine statues and 
fountains, marble staircases and balustrades 
the garden finally ending in a broad gravel 
walk, about twenty feet wide and two hundred 
feet long, below one side of which you look 
right down some twenty feet into the nurse's 
promenade, where the children are aired. 

The view, from this side, extends for about 
twenty miles, and the morning being clear, 
we could see Windsor Castle (a little over 
that distance) qtiito plainly with my field 
glasses, of which I have a very powerful pair, 
fitted with triple lenses, one for marine, one 
for field and a third for theatre views. A 
most convenient thing, I can assure you, since, 
by simply turning a little wheel, I can use it for 
the opera ; one turn more brings on a stronger 
power for field sights; and a third twist 
throws on the most powerful lens for sea views, 
which latter develops a power equal to a 
young telescope. Under these gardens arc 
the stables, very nicely furnished with all 
kinds of vehicles and horses, and very cheap, 
too. "I 1 . 

, Below the garden is a port of the old Rich- 
mond Forest — trees hundreds of years old — 
oaks that look as if the deluge might have 
left them standing unharmed, and many of 
them perfectly covered with ivy running up 
the trunk and branches. Then the twenty- 
mile view is too lovely to be fairly described 1 
for two or three. miles almost a plain, with 
the Thames winding round like ; a huge ser- 
pent through the most Arcadian scenery. 
Beyond the three-mile radius, the country is 
undulating, rising up at times into high hills 
and diversified by forests, parks, old English 
homesteads, estates of noblemen, and the most 
beautiful and snug little cottages, with their 
red-tiled roofs, making altogether a scene more 
lovely than I had thought it possible to find 
on this poor little earth. Add to all this a 
bright, sunny morning, and a pure, bracing 
air, and you Have, as nearly as 1 can describe 
it, our stopping place. Last evening, we 
started out, after supper, for ft stroll in Rich- 
mond Park, hut it did muchly rain, so we 
gave it up and came in, and, after looking 
round the place, we retired for the night. 

• "a breakfast was being pre- 
oll over the gardens, etc. 
g the aforesaid meal, which 



DE0BEA8E OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 
LAST YEAR. 

ICOLTY IN GETTING TEACHERS FOR C 
SCHOOLS. 

is difficulty is not easily overcome^ be- 
s it is founded chiefly in the repugnance 
existing between the white and colored 
A sufficiency of colored teachers car 
without drawing them from other 
white teachers are generally averse 
colored schools. 

This state of things is not onrylpoli 
bring our good faith into questi 
itself an impediment to the vital 
ucating these people. It should therefore 
a study with our school officers how to remov< 
the difficulty. / 

1. Let them make sure that their own ad 
ministration is impartial. There is mucl 
in the location, style and furniture of 
schoolhouse to attract or repel a teacher ai 
well as in the pay and general treatment given 

2. Let school officers frown upon all attempts 
to discredit the work of teaching in colore " 
schools, and disseminate just views as to il 
honorable character. This may require coi 
age in some places, but a public officer w 
has not the nerve to do his duty without fear 
or favor, had better give way to somebodf 
else. / 

8. Such institutions as the Hampton Norm; 
and Agricultural Institute, the Richmond Col 
ored Normal School, and the Richmond Insti 
tute, should bo encouraged. They are doini 
a work of inestimable value to the colored lac] 
and to the state. Their influence tends to fcul 
tivatc the pride of race, which prefers ind" 
pendent self-development to slavish imitatioi 
OLpctty social ambitions. 

4. Unemployed teachers who ore willing 
teach colored schools should let it be kne 
— Educational Journal of Virginia. 



Established 1868. 

J. E. EDWARDS, 

TJNDBHTAltBri 

Furniture Sold and Repaired, 

No*. 185 & 212 Ciurok and Ko- 8 Holt 8t» 
NORFOLK, VA. 
■utwtra tat tuw w»lht c»rm, 




THE MUTUAl^UFf 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Of NEW YORK. 

Is the beat possible kind of 

SAVINGS INSTITUTION 

FOR THOSE IN HEALTH. 

If 'the Insured dies soon after payings few dolle rs 
In premiums, thousands of dollursurt! at once socUr. 
ed 1 r he lives many yeam.lt Is a good lnvestmentin 
this Compahy, such ire Its large dividends, as rtU 
bS scon by tho following illustration, taken frdm 
the oldest poUoy of the Company, that was paid fn 
PoUoy No. SB, on the life of OBORQE D. PHEL1 8, 

of New York, for »6,000, dated February 9, 1BU. 
Thirty annual premiums of »15S.ao were /• 

paid, making In all »w? < 

The dividend additions to this poUoy 

amount to « 

Whioh ia $1,337.09 mors than all the pnmiinijia 
paid. k 

Theorlalnalamountlniured... ♦JiSS. 

Has beon Increased by dividends 6,00a 

Amount paid by Company, (11 fa " 

Whioh is $6,337.09 more than all the premim 11 
paid. • , 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



BE 



TRUE. 



Thou mart be trae thyself 

If thou the truth wonldrt teach r 

Thy nnul most overflow. If thou 
Another's soul -wouldst reach! 

It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips fall speech. 



hi i nuuu n inn n.nu , 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; i 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 



— Hymnt of Faith and Hope: 



Sfitattfir art JBttbaniral. 



= 

Hobs than Twenty-two Bibles in 
One Squabk Inch.— We have had lately 
the satisfaction of examining and measur- 
ing, under the microscope, a so-called test 
for microscopes of high power, consisting 
in the Lord's Prayer written on glass, by 
William Webb, of London, and occupying 
a space of one 294ths of an inch high and 
one 441st of an inch wide, making; one 
189,664ths of a square inch. We print it 
here about in the shape as it appears un- 
der the microscope, but magnified nearly 
450 times in lineal dimensions, and thus 
about 200,000 times in superficial area 

Our Father which art in 
Heaven hallowed be Thy 
name Thy Kingdom come 
Thy uHU be done on earth 
as it it in heaven give tut 
thle day our daily bread and 
Forgive tie our treepaeeet ae we 
forgive them that treepaee 
againet ue and lead ut not 
into temptation but deliver .) 
ut from evil Amen 

As now this space of 120,654th part of 
an inch is occupied with 227 letters, the 
square inch can contain 227x129,654, or 
20,43 1,458 letters. The whole English Bi- 
ble consists of only 3,566,480 letters, and 
this number is contained more than eight 
times in the preceding one, therefore the 
whole Bible can be written, by Mr. Webb's 
method, eight times in one square inch, 
and still some space be left. But this is by 
no means the greatest feat of small writing 
which we find recorded. Mr. N. Peters, a 
banker of London, devised (according to 
Mr. R. J. Parrand's account before the 
1 in London) a machine 
several improvements, 
i Lord's Prayer in a space 
of one 356,000tbs parts of a square inch, 
so that it could be distinctly read by a 
powerful microscope. The number of let- 
ters written by him, and ending with the 
woid "evil," is 223, and as 'this number 
goes nearly 16,000 times into 3,506,480, 
the number of letters contained in the Bi- 
ble, the latter contains 16,000 times as 
many letters as the Lord's Prayer. As 
now 356,000 Lord's Prayers would go in 
one square inch, and the Bible is 16,000 
times longer than the Lord's Prayer, it can 
go 356,000 divided by 16,000, or 22} times 
in one square inch ; and as the quarter of 
the Bible contains nearly 900,000 letters, 
which is more than 4,000x223, there is, 
after the writing of the 22 Bibles in the 
space one square inch, even room left for 
4,000 Lord's Prayers. 




NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

The whole question of success in mak- 
iitg artificial stone is one of cost. It is 
easy enough by the light shed by modern 
chemistry on those matters, to make a 
stone of the most superior qualities ; but 
as the main point is to make it pay, very 
few of the possible compounds can be made 
available. 

That there is a natural advantage in the 
process is evident, as stone of this -kind 
can at oij^e be made in the required shape, 
doing away with the labor of quarrying and 
cutting, and also of transportation, if the 
materials used, orat least a portion of them, 
are on hand; hence several attempts have 
been made from time to time to invent 
new processes for producing artificial 
stone, or to make improvements in -exist- 
ing methods. .... , 
' We take occasion to call attention to 
the method patented by Mr. Eagan, pro- 
ducing all kinds of building and monu- 
mental stone of any form or design, repre- 
senting in color any of the natural stones 
of this country, and claimed to be superior 
to them all in cheapness, durability, 
strength and beauty. At the office of 
Messrs. Eagan & Van Doren, 71 Broad- 



way, samples may be seen, and informa- 
tion obtained in regard to the sale of the 
right to make and use it, from which it 
appears that its universal introduction of- 
fers great inducements to all who are wil- 
ling to undertake it. The process is adapt- 
ed to manufacture building fronts, sills, 
lintels, copings, steps, door and window 
heads, mantels, hearths, tiling, curbing, 
sidewalks, floors for cellars, kitchens, car- 
riage-houses, and all kinds of factories. 

For this stone (which has been obtained 
as the result of study of the successes and 
failures of other artificial stone, and labor 
in making the most perfect and cheap 
chemical combinations) it is claimed that 
it is: 

1st. Cheap. — It is made of cheap and 
generally distributed materials ; it requires 
no extensive or costly machinery, is easily 
molded into the required shape, and can 
be manufactured on the spot where used. 

2d. Hard. — It b'as been proved to stand 
more crushing pressure than any ordinary 
natural building stone, for instance, 7,000 
pounds to the square inch. 

3d. Durable. — It is composed of ele- 
ments of a durable character, unaffected 
by any of the causes wftlth disintegrate 
most natural building stones. 

4th. Fire-Proof. — In its composition 
nothing enters which is not absolutely fire- 
proof, while it can stand being made red- 
hot and then Cooled off in water or on ice. 

5th. It may be immersed in water, and 
will not undergo any sensible increase in 
weight. 

6th. Frost-Proof. — If submitted to suc- 
cessive frost and thaw, it does not undergo 
any sensible deterioration. 



Solvent Powers of Water. — Water 
is a physical rather than a chemical agent 
in bleaching and dyeing ; it is the vehicle 
which carries the chemical substance to 
the cloth to be operated. upon, or which 
removes the matters necessary to be re- 
moved from it. When a substance is 
mixed with water, it may either be dis- 
solved by it, and disappear, as salt does, or 
it may remain in suspension as chalk does. 
Nothing is considered to be actually dis- 
solved in water if it can settle out again, 
or if it will not pass with the water through 
a filter made of paper or calico; thus to 
talk of dissol ving ground chalk in water is 
incorrect, for if allowed to stand it would 
settle out; or if the mixture were filtered, 
the water would pass clear, while the chalk 
would remain upon the calico ; but blue vit- 
riol (sulphate of copper), for example, does 
really dissolve in water, and the liquor all 
filters through together ; to deprive the 
iwater of the blue vitriol would require 
'chemical means different in kind from fil- 
tration. Water, therefore, dissolves some 
substances and not others. Water does 
not dissolve the same quantity of all solu- 
ble substances ; of some it can dissolve its 
own weight, and more ; of others a small 
portion ; and of some extremely little. As 
a rule, hot water dissolves more than cold, 
and more quickly than cold; but, upon 
cooling, the excess mostly falls out as crys- 
tals. ThiB point deserves notice, for a 
liquor, which is of right strength when a 
little warm, may be too weak when it be- 
comes cold ; left in a carboy, for example, 
in a cold place, because the salt crystal- 
lizes out ; this is the case only with those 
salts that are but sparingly soluble; as 
chlorate of potash, cream of tarter, sul- 
phate of potash, etc. The crystallizing is 
sometimes troublesome in steam colors 
which right enough when freshly made, 
become filled with small crystals, and 
rough on the machine ; it is felt in the case 
of an ageing liquor, which contains chlor- 
ate of potash as an active agent, which, 
crystallizing out, leaves the liquor weak 
and not able to do its work. As a usual 
thing, the drug room upon a printing or 
dyeing works should be cool, but there are 
better in moderately warm 



must be freshly cut. Tubing can be made 
by joining the edges of a sheet of India- 
rubber round a glass cylinder, which has 
previously been covered with paper. After 
the glass is withdrawn the paper is easily 
removed. Sift flour or ashes through the 
tube to prevent the Bides from adhering 
from accidental contact 



Slates, instead of being nailed to the 
roof, may be fastened by movable hooks, 
about two inches long, which are soldered 
to conically formed zinc plates, 4 to 6 inch- 
es long. . 1 he slates are thus kept securely 
between the hook ami zinc plate, and can 
be removed simply, withthe greatest facil- 
ty, by turning the hook. Thus one or 
more of the slates can be taken out for re- 
pair, or new ones inserted, without inter- 
fering with the rest. 



{JuMisfitt's gtportmpi. 



Notice to Teachers. — Do you want 
a globe for school use? Send us, then, 
the names of six new subscribers 
to the Southern Workman, and we 
will send yon one free of any charges, 
securely packed in a strong paste-board 
box. 



8TJB80BIBEB8 TAKE NOTICE 1 

Every subscriber, who will send us a 
new name and one dollar, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromos, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the chromo they wish. For two new sub- 
scribers we will send " Returning Home " 
ready mounted. For five new names we 
will send the above picture nicely framed 
in black walnut and gilt. We do not 
send premiums to those who do not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 



some liquors 

place; brown vitriol, for example,' in win- 
ter time is apt to go solid in the carboys, 
if kept in an exposed place. — Scientific 
American. 



Caoutchouc is easily joined and made 
as strong as an original fabric, by soften- 
ing it before a fire and laying the edges 
carefully together, without dust, dirt, or 
moisture between. The edges so joined 



OUR PREMIUMS. 

Wide awake teachers taffte notice. Our 
prize globe is given to every teacher who 
sends us six subscribers and six dollars. 

A box of mathematical instruments to 
every one sending four new subscribers 
and four dollars. 

A compound microscope for ten sub- 
scribers and ten dollars. 

A toy steam engine for six subscribers 
and six dollars. 

A photograph of the " Hampton Stu- 
dents," the singers from Hampton Insti 
tute, for two subscribers and two dollars. 

Teachers will never have a better chance 
to secure apparatus, books, etc. 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 

Improved Do. VI* 

TVBBIHI WATER WHHL. 



POOLE 




UNT, 



MAHUFKCTBREflS FOR TIE SOUTH A SOUTHWEST. 

Nearly 7000 now In use, working under heads vary- 
ing from i to 240 feet ! Twenty-four slics 
from 5 3-4 to 96 Inches. 

The, Bust pcw.rfnl Wk«l In the Marks*, 
and meat a WH io ml asi l in as* of W»Ur. 

Large illustrated Pamphlet sent post free, 

MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 

Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Babcoch A Wilcox Patent Tubulou* Boiler, Ebuiurh's. 
Crusher for Minerals, Saw and Grist Mills, Flonruur 
Mill Machinery. Machinery- for White Lead Works. 
• and On Mlfls, Shafting ~ " 




Mrs. M. F. Armstrong and Helen W. Ludlow; 



SL.AVE SONGS, 

Arranged by T. P. FENNEB. 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE 

Treasurer of the Normal School. 



NOTICE. 

, A NUMBER OF THE STUDENTS OF THB 
J\ Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
desire to go north to work this coming vacation, If 
they can obtain situations. Those desiring good, 
faithful young men for the months Of July, August 
and September will do well to correspond with this 
office, stating wogcv, Ac. 



British, Marine, and laid and Freshwater 



COLLECTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND 
V (east and west coast), ORKNEY, SHETLAND, 
HEBRIDES and CHANNEL ISLANDS, also from 



DOGGER BANK (many of them by deep sea 
dredging), on sale or exchange for American Shells, 
FlowerlnsrPlants. ferns, or speoimens of Natural 



History, suitable for a museum. 



Carson, Huron County, Ohio! 
Mr. Editor, — Your paper surprises me ; 
I do not see how it can be improved. It 
must be a " ministering spirit " to the peo- 
ple, who have everything, to learn. I am 
glad to see them treated as people, with 
the sugar-plum and fairy all left out. The 
paper is of superior stock ; I have none to 
compare with it. Any of my papers show 
wear with one reading, and some go quite 
to pieces, while yours I can circulate with 
a reasonable expectation of seeing it again. 

Subscriber. 



BARNES' HOTEL, 

HAMPTON, 



This well-known SUMMER RE- 
SORT * a now °P en for ™- e reception of visi- 
tors. 

Sea-Bathing facilities, and every conven- 
ience for tho comfort and pleasure of Guests 
attached to the house. 

For terms and further information, address 

J. J. BORATES, ' 
May, 1874. Proprietor. 



FOR SALE.- A GOOD 

HEAVY DRAUGHT HORSE, 

Suitable for farm or road. 

JAO. hf.ffei.hngeh, 

Hampton, Vs. 



EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

T o 

KICAN C< 

_ „ _ and subsistence on the voyage— made in about 
forty days— and support for the first six months 
after lauding. Single udutt persons get ten acre*, 
and families twenty -five acres of land. These are 
ali gifts— never to be repaid. Those wishing to re- 
move to Liberia should makeapplicatton, addressed 
to William Coppinger, Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, 4» Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. D. C. 



FREEDMAN'S 

SAVINCS & TRUST 

Company, 

Chartered by Congress,' March, 
5,7865. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. , 



in all cities and large towns of the 

South and Southwest. )" V, 

FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received on de- 
posit, and Bank Books Issued. 

ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, not 
exceeding seyen per cent, per annum. , ' 
INTEREST on sums of ONE DOLLAR and up- 
wards begins first of each month, and is payable on 
the 1st of January and 1st of July. 
«- Every Account ttricUy confidential. 

THE NORFOLK BRANCH, 

AT 

NO. 116 MAIN S "REET, 

Is im sully !>»■».». K. loir. M.ssS saSatartsr 
Meats baas • ta.aVdstk. 

mef DON'T WASTE MOillt ! SAVB THE SMALL SUMS I 




H. C. PERCY, 



CoAlsr. 



f 



ISSUED MON THLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) 

F. RICHARDSON, > Kditort. 

RICHARD TOLM AN, ) 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, limine f Manager. 

Terms : ONE DOLLAR • year IN 
ADVANCE. To Clergymen and School 
Teachers Seventy-five Cents In ad- 



, n tl.nnl0rl. m n; 



The Southern Workman should enter 
every hamlet and cabin. Agents are 
wanted in every county and tovm in the 
South. Liberal terms are offered to all 
who aid in circulating this paper. 
Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
•hould be lent by checks, Post-oSce orders, or 
registered letter*. Write plainly ; (fire nai 
in fall, and name of Post-office, County, a 
State to which the paper* an to be sent. 
For farther information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Burineu Manager, 




Our readers will require no apology 
from us for occupying bo much space 
with the reports of the anniversary 
exercises of' the Normal School. No 
one interested in the objects of this 
paper and in the cause of general edu- 
cation at the 8outh,and the promotion 
of good feeling between those sections 
of our country .which were so recently 
at variance, can foil to be greatly inter- 
ested in these proceedings, or to realize 
their deep significance. Such a gather- 
ing of eminent representative men from 
the North! and the South, greeting 
each other with true fraternal cordial- 
ity on the " mountain top," to which 
they have climbed by opposite paths 
(to borrow the happy simile of Dr. 
Armstrong), is an auspicious omen, for 
which we may well thank God and 
.take courage. It matters comparatively 
little that opinions differ as to the 
best methods of bringing about the 
common object, the true elevation and 
education of the colored race. The 
fact that it is a* common object — that 
good men of all sections agree as to 
the end to be reached, and are earnest 
in their endeavors to reach it, is the 
hopeful fact, that "like a beacon light, 
illuminates the pathway of the future 
and cheers the hearts of all engaged 
in this educational work. Dr. Rufiner, 
whose sincerity and earnestness in this 
work has been fully, shown by his 
labors as the head of the Educational 
Bureau of the State, expressed the fear 
that the : views set forth by him in his 
address, in Virginia Hall, would be 
unpalatable to the majority of his 
audience. But the interest with which 
they listened to his remarks, showed 
that with them the question is, not 
what is palatable, but what is trite. If 
Dr. Ruffner's theory is the true one, 
the sooner it is adopted the better. If 
it is not thO true theory, we believe no 
one will be more ready than he, when 
convinced of his error, to renounce it. 
Dr. Rufinjf found an unexpected ally' 
for some of his theories in Prof. Ed- 
ward W. Blyden, of Liberia, a pure 
negro, and proud of the name, who is 
said to be the most scholarly man of 
his race, and whose chaste language 
and pure diction surprised andjae- 
lighted the audience. As it would be 
a violation of our rules to enter into 
the domain of politics, into which a 
discussion of these views would lead 
us, we will only express our 'hearty 
concurrence with Dr.Ruffner's remark 
that the colored people (and we would 
.add white people, as well), should not 
occupy positions in advaucoof theirper- 



sonal fitness tl 
curse and 1 
that so many 
responsibility, 

for permanent 
of all parties 
in making per 
partisan activ 
didates for pi 



ifor. It is the great 
ffof our country to-day, 
Positions of trust, and 
re occupied and dis- 
s who have no personal 
We can only hope 
reform when good men 
id all classes, shall unite 
inal fitness, rather than 
, the test for all can- 
lie or private positions. 



Our readers will find a very interest- 
ing letter, fron&California, on the 55th 
page, descriptive of the Chinese in 
that state, anil' their queer customs. 
The letter is from one of our former 
teachers, who is now teaching in 
the beautiful town of San Jose (pro- 
nounced San Homy), and from whose 
gifted pen we hope to receive frequent 
communications. With one ex-teacher 
in California and one in London, both 
of whom retails a warm interest in the 
school, and are willing to give us their 
impressions and experiences in the inter- 
esting countries where they are located, 
the school is highly favored. " Long 
may they wave their graceful pens for 
our instruction and pleasure. 



H. H, 



a. nrsTrruTE. 



OLL OF H01C0S. 

Many of the Normal School students 
are unable to pay the whole of their 
bills for board, clothing, books, etc., 
during the course, and on graduating, 
find themselves considerably in debt 
to the institute. No deserving stu- 
dent iB sent away from the school on 
account of poverty alone; but as no 
charge is made for tuition, and board, 
clothing, books, etc. are supplied at 
cost, it is expected that every student 
who leaves the school, in debt to it, 
will feel it to be a matter of honor to 
pay that debt as soon as possible from 
their earnings or otherwise. While 
many of the students are oppressed 



with the weight of this debt, and strive 
by all means in their power to pay it, 
others either feel easy and indifferent 
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about it, or think they will send noth 
ing to the treasurer because they can- 
not send the whole. Let all students 
who can spare a dollar, send it, and 
continue to send in small sums till the 
debt is paid. ; By waiting till they 
can accumulate a large amount, they 
are oftejp tempted to spend what they 
have-Kid by, and the opportunity is 
lost. 

The treasurer's Roll of Honor con- 
tains the names of ex-students and 
graduates who 1 ; have paid, either in 
whole or in part, their debts to the 
school. We hope yet to see the name 
of every one who has left the school in 
debt, placed upon that roll. There are 
some most honorable instances of self- 
denial on the part of students, prac- 
ticed that they might pay the debt 
they had been allowed to incur, that 
all would do well to imitate. 



AKHTVEESARY EXEBOISES OF THE 
HAMPTOH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

DEDICATION OF VjlROINIA HALL. — ADDRESSES 
BY ^ISTIHGUISIlED VISITORS. 

Another, rcd letier day in the calendar of 
Hainpton Normal and Agricultural Institute! 
On Thursday, June 11th, the closing exercises 
of this school took place, and the occasion 
was made memorable, as on the previous year, 
by a notable gathering of eminent friends of 
education from different sections of our coun- 
try. The steadyjgrowth of the intents eor- 
rfiofc between good men of the North and 
South, so clearly! manifested at these suc- 
cessive gatherings,' is gratifying to every lover 
rif humanity ; and. to those, who amid many 
discouragements and social privations, are 
patiently laboring for the education and true 
elevation of the freedman, is cbeering and en- 
couraging in the highest degree. 

As fast year an added interest was given to 
the annual exercises by the ceremony of lay- 
ing the corner-storle of Virginia Hall, so on 
this occasion, the informal dedication of that 



noble, though yet unfinished edifice, was a 
new and pleasant feature of the day. 

Among the distinguished guests who hon- 
ored the occasion with their presence, were 
Hon. W. H. Runner, Supt. Public Instruction 
of the State; Rev. Dr. Armstrong of Norfolk; 
State Senators Allen and Evans ; Messrs. Ham- 
ilton and Jones of the Assembly ; Prof. Ed- 
ward W. Blyden of Liberia, a pure negro, and 
a profound scholar, author of Liberia' t Offer- 
ing, The Negro in Ancient Bittory, etc. j Rev. 
Drs. Or mis ton and Dyer of New York; Rev< E. 
G. Beckwith and Hon. Charles Benedict of 
Waterbury, Connecticut ; Hon. H. N. Daggett 
of Attleboro, Mass.; Mrs. Walter Baker of 
Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. C. A. Johnson and 
Mrs. S. T. Hooper of Boston ; Roland Mather 
and Judge Storrs of Hartford, Connecticut; 
W. W. Justice and William Still of Philadel- 
phia- (the latter a col ored gentleman of educa- 
tion, who, though engaged* in mercantile pur- 
suits, is the author of several works, promi- 
nent among which is The Underground Bail- 
road); Rev. J. W. Harding of Loogmeadow, 
Mass. ; Professor C. M. Johnson, Principal of 
the New Jersey Normar'School ; Hon. Charles 
Kimball of Lowell, Mass; Miss M. A. Long- 
streth of Philadelphia; Gen. W. F. Barry 
and other officers of the ArtillerySchool at 
Fort Monroe; Governor Woodfin, Dr. Wright 
of the National Soldiers' Home ; and citizens 
of Norfolk and Hampton. 

There were also present, of the board of 'trus- 
tees, the president, Rev. George Whipple of 
New York; Revs. E. M. Cravath and Strieby, 
secretaries of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; Gen. O. O. Howard, Washington; 
Hon. E. P. Smith, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Washington; Hob. Alexander Hyde, 
of the State Board of Agriculture of Massa- 
chusetts; A. M. Kimber, Philadelphia; H. C. 
Percy, Norfolk ; and of the curators of the 
State Land fund, beside Hon. W. H. Ruffner, 
State Superintendent of Education, there were 
Rev. J. Holmes, Richmond; Mr. C. Perkins, 
Buckingham Court House. A portion of 
the Northern guests came in the Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company's steamer Wyan- 
oke, Captain Couch, who, as last year, very 
kindly stopped at Old Point, Wednesday, 
P. M., to land the party, thus saving the trip 
to Norfolk and return. The rest came via 
Baltimore; and all were quartered at. the 
Hygeia Hotel, which is now under the 
management of Mr. H. Phoebus, and is a 
most attractive watering place. The steamer 
Mytiic, chartered for the occasion, brought 
over the Norfolk guests, and made hourly 
trips between Old Point and the school wharf, 
during the day. The excellent music of the 
band of the Artillery School, and of the 
Soldiers' Home, both of whom were very 
kindly offered for the occasion by General, 
Barry and Governor Woodfin, added much to 
the enjoyment of the occasion. 

The exercises opened at 8.45 A. M., with 
the usual school routine. The students gath- 
ered in the assembly-room, where the roll was 
called ; and after a brief and simple religious 
service, consisting of reading the Scriptures 
by Mr. Larry, the head of the academic de- 
partment, singing by the school, and prayer 
by Dr. Ormiston, the classes separated for 
their different class-rooms, where the usual 
recitations were held, the visitors examining 
the scholars and testing their proficiency in 
the various branches. , At 11.80 the school 
again assembled in the main hall, where, after 
a few of the old slave songs had been sung by 
school, to the manifest delight of the visitors, 
the following rhetorical exercises were given; 

1. Salutatory (original), George J. Davis. 

2. Recitation, "Maud Muller," Millie Callo- 
way. 

8. Oration (original), Ackrel E. White. 

4. Essay (original), Mary E. Melvin. 

5. Reading (selected), Bcnj. E. Tonsler. 

6. Oration (original), M. M. Mcndenhall. 

7. Recitation, 1 'Bernardo del Carpio, " Jennie 
L. Ivy. 

8. Essay (original), Grace McLean. 

9. Reading, "The Vagabonds," W.T. Green- 
how. , 

10. Valedictory, "Africa as a Field for 
Christian Labor," George E. Stephens. : 

Of these and the subsequent exercises, in 
Virginia Hall, the daily papers both North 
and South, which had' representatives present, 
give such full reports and have spoken in 
such cordial and commendatory terms, that 
we feel sure our readers would enjoy quota- 
tions from them more than any description of 
our own. 

Of the exercises in the class-rooms, the 
Richmond Enquirer says: "The students in 
the various classes acquitted themselves wel) 
and gave evidence of careful training. There 
seems to have been no effort at display, but 
tho result shows that the teachers are striving, 
and successfully, to give to their pupils a 
good, solid education in those branches which 
will be useful to them. 

"These exercises were succeeded by singing, 
by the pupils, of some of those sweet old quar- 
ter meeting melodies, peculiar to the olden 
time. No Virginian could listen to these mel- 
odies, without having his feelings stirred and 
hia sympathies aroused for those who, in the 
days of the past, were our playfellows on the 



old plantation. It is due to Gen. Armstrong, 
to the pupils and to ourselves, as Southern 
people, to testify that in the whole of the exer- 
cises of the day there was absolutely nothing 
offensive to the most exacting critic. The 
conduct of the pupils was easy, graceful, dig- 
nified .and entirely free from all species of 
vanity and assumption. Rev. George' Whipple, 
president of the board of trustees, in a brief! 
address replete with feeling,! awarded, diplomas 
to the following members of the graduating 
class: 

"Jane Bailey, Hampton.; Millie E. Calloway, 
Danville; Amy Coles, Danville; Rachel Elliott, 
Portsmouth; Rachel and Violet Howard, 
Hampton ; Jennie Ivy, Jonesboro', Tenn. j 
Grace McLean, Greensboro^, N. C. ; Mary E. 
Melvin, Hampton ; Margaret Ricard, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. ; Augusta Thissel and Florence 
Tolman, Hampton; Mary Wilson, Portsmouth; 
George Davis, Danville; William Greenhow,. 
Hampton; Augustus Hodges, Kempsville; 
John F. Pool, Elizabeth City, N. C; George 
E. Stephens, Beaufort, N. C. ; James C. Thomp- 
son, Burke's Garden, Va. ; Benj. E. Tonsler, 
Charlottesville; and Henry Whitted, Hills- 
boro', N. C. 

"The venerable president gave these young 
people some sensible advice, telling them that 
they were sent on a mission of peace to the 
people of this country. 

"The company-then marched in procession to 
Virginia Hall, a Urge and handsome building,: 
erected in pert through the efforts of the 
■Hampton Singers.' Here a liberal collation 
was provided, and, after a abort time spent in 
partaking of these refreshments, the company 
assembled in the beautiful chapel of Virginia 
Hall, to listen to addresses from distinguished 
visitors. 

' "Timothy Smith, one of the students, deliv- 
ered a dedicatory address, conservative in 
tone, in which he thanked the people of the" 
country for the generous donations which had 
enabled them to erect this commodious' build 
ing. He believed that the gift would' not be 
made in vain, but that the graduates of the 
institution would manifest their gratitude by 
conserving the interests of the country in car- 
rying the blessings of education to the colored 
people of the South." 

The address of Timothy Smith was followed 
by eloquent, cheering and forcible speeches 
from Dr. Ormiston, Dr. Dyer, Senator Allen, 
Gen. Howard, Dr. Ruffner and Prof. Blyden, 
of Liberia. After the addresses, which were 
listened to with much interest, the assembly dis- 
persed. The steamer Myttie carried the guests' 
back to Old Point and Norfolk.* The admir- 
able band of the Artillery School entertained 
the company at the collation and in the chapel,, 
with choice selections, which added much to 
the pleasure of the occasion. Of the day's 
proceedings the Enquirer says : 
' "This commencement is an important era 
in the history of Hampton Institute. The 
friendly interest manifested by the Southern- 
ers present and the free exchange of views 
between them and Northern visitors, will bear 
fruit which will redound to the good of the 
institute. All who wish well to the colored 
people cannot but trust that this school, so' 
well conducted and so peculiarly adapted to 
their wants, will continue to prosper still niore 
abundantly." . 

The Richmond Diepateh, after giving -a des- 
cription of the school and its methods, the 
buildings, farms, industrial system, etc., says: 
"The institution seems to have been very ad- 
mirably managed by Gen. Armstrong and his 
co-workers. * * The different classes were 
examined in reading, book-keeping, philoso- 
phy, grammar, arithmetic, history, geography 
and algebra. It is, of course, difficult to judge 
of the thoroughness of pupils in a public ex- 
amination of this sort ; but they really seemed 
to be very prompt and accurate in their 
answers, and to show that they had been- ex- 
ceedingly well taught. The old negro songs 
and hymns by the pupils were very fine indeed, 
and it is not surprising that their concerts ex- 
cite such interest all through the North. The 
addresses and recitations were very creditable 
both to teachers and . pupils. The recitations 
and readings were especially well done." 

From an interesting report in tho New York 
Timet, from the. pen of Edward King (the 
talented writer of the article in Scrio- 
ner't Monthly, on "The Great South," 
which' has attracted so. much attention), we 
make the following extracts, o4ly regretting" 
that- our space will not allow us to give the 
speeches of the distinguished visitors in full : 

"The history of 'Hampton' is now a 
part of the history of the country.' The 
brave efforts of the American Missionary Soci- 
ety in behalf of the freedman in all that sec- 
tion around Fortress Monroe, to which the 
negroes flocked after they were,declared con- 
traband of war, and the energetic labors of 
Gen. Armstrong as an agent of the Freedmcn's 
Bureau, and as the organizer and upbuilder of 
the institution, are known to the general 
reader. The 'Hampton Singers' have sung 
their plaintive ami inspiring songs up and down 
throughout the 1 and, and the wonderful progress 
that the two hundred and twenty pupils in the 
institution have recently made in their studies 
has been the subject^ rejoicing in a score of 
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Northern cities. But no one can really appre- 
ciate the nature of that progress without at- 
tending dne of the 'commencements.' This 
year, as usual, large delegations of the friends 
and patrons of the school came from New 
York and New England, especially induced 
by the announcement of the dedication services 
at 'Virginia Hall,' the elegant new college 
building, which, when quite finished, will 
contain a fine chapel, rooms for one hundred 
and twenty girl pupils, and dining and indus- 
trial rooms. The steamer Wyanoki, \jrhieh 
left New York on Tuesday afternoon brought 
i goodly party. The good Commonwealth of 
Virginia, which yearly shows such increasing 
favor toward Hampton; sent an able delegation, 
prominent in whichwas Dr. Ruffner the State 
Superintendent or" Instruction, tho ablest 
Southerner who is interested in educational 
matters, Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Norfolk, and 
State Senator Allen. 



" After a delightful afternoon and evening 
by the cool, surf-beaten shore of Old Point 
Comfort, where the 'Hygcia Hotel,' is gradu- 
ally grouping around it all the essentials of a 
charming watering place, the , visitors took 
steamer on Thursday morning to Hampton 
Beach. Turning from the broad bay, where half a 
hundred fleets might safely ride at anchor.and 
leaving behind them the gay panorama of 
white-winged ships and swift steamers, the 
company were carried into Hampton Creek, 

gast the Chesapeake Military Asylum, the 
outhcrn Branch of the Home, for Disabled 
Volunteers, past the National Cemetery, with 
its five thousand graves and memorial monu- 
ment there, and landed on the low, fertile 
. shore, where the farm and school are located. 
Around the large, three-story brick edifice now 
used as the recitation hall, some of the pupils 
snd colored townsfolks were gathered, and 
•gravely saluted the visitors as they passed into 
the clean, well-ordered halls. The divines and 
schoolmasters of tlie party speedily betook 
themselves to the recitation rooms, and entered 
• heartily into examination of the pupils, who 
were all self-possessed and mannerly in the 
fullest degree, and showed that their training 
had been of the most thorough character. In 
one room, a very black girl went gravely and 
accurately through problems, with blackboard 
demonstrations, while some of the wiliest and 
wittiest of clergymen deftly tried to entrap and 
embarrass her; in another, classes read diffi- 
cult pieces in prose and verse with admirable 
sense of dramatic expression and inflection; 
and in still another, grammar or philosophy 
was discussed by earnest and cultured men 
and women with youthful pupils of almost 
every grade of color, who seemed not a whit 
abashed, and who answered with astonishing 
promptness and accuracy. In a front apart- 
ment a neat printing press and composing 
room denoted the office of the Soutukkn 
Wokkmas, which the scholars at Hampton 
print and issue themselves ; from its windows 
one qpuld look dirwn on the prosperous fruit 
farm cultivated by the scholars' hands, nnil on 
the row of tents now occupied by the male 
studcntB in default of dormitories. The walls 
of the new ' Virginia Hall ' stood out in not 
ungraceful relief again the crystal vault of the 
skyi and beyond them one could see the 
wharves and the curiously-grouped roofs of 
the town of Hampton, which a lusty band of 
Englishmen settled more than two hundred 
years ago. 

"The rhetorical exercises held in the assem- 
bly room of the recitation hall on Thursday 
forenoon, brought the graduating class of 
twentv-three young men and women to the 
• favorable notice of the visitors, and spectators 
from all sections testified their delight by 
hearty applause. The troops of neatly-clad 
and cleanly youths and maidens, their swart 
or tawny faces aglow -with the enthusiasm of 
song or the excitement of listening to their 
fellow-pupils, formed an inspiring spectacle. 
It was not without tears that many present 
listened to the vague, yet rhythmical burdens 
of those songs of devotion and love wnich 
teem to spring spontaneously from the 
hearts of the colored race in America. Nor 
was it without a certain profound and inexpli- 
cable emotion that one heard the black vale- 
dictorian of the: class, manly and eloquent, 
give to his fellows the parting words of coun- 
sel. That these people so lately slaves, so re- 
cently groynd into the very dust, ahould have 
dvances,was the occasion- 



the heathen beyond seas, as well as those at 
home, was* said. The rhetorical exercises 
comprised recitations of poems, original ora- 
tions and essays, and were interspersed with 
the inspiring cadences of 'Babylon's Fallen' 
and 'King Emanuel.' The diplomas were 
grafeped with an eagerness, which snowed that 
the treasures attained were fully appreciated, 
and to the music of the band from the Soldier's 
Home the guests and pupils proceeded to the 
new Virginia Hall, where scholars and teachers 
served lunch to the visitors, after which the 
dedicatory exercises were held in the chapel 
above. 

"There were no formal exercises, save an 
address of welcome to the new building by 
one of the male pupils, a black youth, who ac- 
quitted himself well, after which Principal 
Armstrong gave the school, assembled in the 
rear of the chBpcl hall, free rein to sing. Song 
after song went out upon the still summer air, 
every refrain freighted with a mysterious pa- 
thos, a strange and spiritual yearning, whose 
expression doubtless prompted Superintendent 
Ruffner %> say, as he did later in the after- 
noon, that the world had not yet begun to 
suspect the half of the power of eloquence, of 
poetry and music which lay dormant in the 
negro race. Certainly it was worth all that it 
had cost, and all that it demanded of the fu- 
ture, to give to those who could bring out 
of their souls so touching and sublime a 
song as 'Dust and Ashes,' all the instruction 
necessary to make them thorough men and 



After the singing, and music by the able 
band of the Artillery School at Fortress Mon- 
roe, full vent was given the speakers, who un- 
hesitatingly declared their admiration of the 
manner in which the pupils at Hampton were 
trained. Rev. Dr. Onniston, of New York, in 
a stirring and spirited address upon the need 
of health and thorough development of all 
faculties in work, took occasion to refer in 
terms of highest praise to the training of the 
pupils. He said that, after many years of ex- 
perience in examining schools, he had fancied 
;hat he could entangle these newly-developed 
minds, and that he should find them lacking 
in a thorough understanding of all that they 
had learned; but he confessed that the exam- 
ination had agreeably disappointed him. 

"Tho next speaker was Rev. Dr. Armstrong, 
of Norfolk, a clergyman of great culture, and 
profoundly respected in Virginia. He alluded 
touchingly to the meeting on that occasion of 
so many who had long been separated by, the 
events of the war, and those following it; and 
compared the I meeting to one which he once 
had with a friend in the mountains of the 
Blue Ridge. He had, he said, been wandering 
' 1 the forests on a mountain side, and was lost, 
hen he suddenly encountered the friend 
.;hom he had left in a valley on the opposite 
side of the ascent the day before.' They had 
been 'climbing the mountain on dilferent 
sides,' and that, Dr. Armstrong thought, was 
what the citizens of the North and South had 
been doing for the past few years with regard 
to the education of the colored race. And he 
then, and there invoked God's richest blessing 
upori Hampton School. Rev. Dr. Armstrong's 
timely and noble reinforcement of the friends 
of thi long debased race, at this critical epoch 
in thi histor^ of negro schools, will be power- 
ful forgood, and is a new evidence thot Vir- 
ginia means to do her duty by black and white 
alike. 



gipia to give the negro an education; and 
asserting that Hampton might be considered 
an assured success. He also showed how the 
negroes in Virginia might better themselves in 
worldly circumstances by industry and tem- 
perance, and gave the outgoing teachers— the 
colored youths and maidens of the graduating 
class — some excellent advice. Rev. Mr. Bly- 
den, a colored gentleman in the employ of 
the Presbyterian Missionary Society, alluded 
at some length to the character of the negro 
population in this country, to the chances for 
them to emigrate to and do good in Liberia, 
and closed with a quaint account of the fruit- 
less struggle which white men are now mak- 
ing to obtain civil rights in the Liberian Re- 
public. Rev. Mr. Fesscndcn then made an 
appeal for the support of ^^lainpton ' by 'con- 
tributions from Northern friends of the in- 
stitution. He strongly recommended subscrip- 
tions of $1,000, the yearly intcrcBVupon which 
would support scholarships, the tuition fees 
being but seventy dollars per year. In addi- 
tion to the $95,000 in land scrip given the 
school by the state of Virginia, $101,000 has 
been contributed in endowments, legacies, 
etc., and as much more is needed. Thirty 
thousand dollars are wanted for the comple- 
tion of 'Virginia Hall,' and the trustees #hve 
decided not to carry forward the work until 
that amount is forthcoming. Who can doubt 
that it will be supplied? The school is not 
sectarians all evangelical churches are inter- 
ested in<its poble work, and several scholar- 
ships were promised to-day. After what has 
been said at the dedication services of the 
new hall to-day, it looks as if. New Eigland 
and Virginia were henceforth to work side by 
side in the cause of negro education." 



made such stawiug . -• - 

ing of perpetali wonderment to those attend- 
ing a Hampton commencement for the first 
time. Of the twenty-three graduates, twelve 
were young women, and those who partici- 
pated in the rhetorical closing exercises showed 
grace, modesty and appreciation, which amply 
demonstrated their fitness for their future 
work of teaching. Simply clad, and trained f»r 
three years to plain fare and laborious lives, 
they were prepared for work among the lowly, 
and fully testified their desire for and zeal in 
the work. By the close of another year, Hamp- 
ton will have educated and sent into the field 
more than a hundred pious and laborious col- 
ored teachers, who will devote their whole at- 
tention, to the amelioration of their race. The 
thoughts of some of the speakers in the grad- 
uating class seemed turned toward Africa and 
«-■--- " many a good word for 



missionary labor there 



The address of Rev. Dr. Dyer, of the Epis- 
copal Missionary Society, was also a grand 
testimonial to the thoroughness of the culture 
at Hampton. Dr. Dyer said he went to the 
Bchool with a presentiment, that he should be 
disappointed; that the progress made would 
not be so much as he had been told it was. 
But he had been shown that his presentiment 
was groundless; had seen that the normal 
work and the sthnle conduct of the institu- 
tion was in the highest sense praiseworthy, and 
he promised to plead the cause of Hampton 
wherever he should go. Hon. Mr. Allen, of 
the Virginia Senate, followed with a lively 
speech, showing that opinion in favor of a 
state appropriation for the institute was stead- 
ily gaining ground in the Legislature. Gen- 
eral Howard next made some interesting re- 
marks, in which he briefly alluded to the 
opprobium which had at times been heaped 
upon those engaged in fostering negro educa- 
tion in the South, and how it had been faced, 
and in a measure overcome by the spirit of 
law; and closed with an appeal for pecuniary 
help in the work at Hampton and elsewhere. 

"Dr. Ruffner, the State Superintendent of 
Education, was next called out, and after 
some introductory remarks, said that even 
very recently General Howard was certainly 
one of the men he never had expected to love ; 
but turning at the same moment toward the 
General with a kind of gesture of welcome, 
the Utter hastened forward, holding out his 
only hand, which Dr. Ruffner eagerly grasped 
in token of good-will, while the new Virginia 
Hall rang with vociferous cheering. Dr. 
Ruffner then read an excellent address, setting 
forth, among other things, his reasons, and 
those of the conservative party, .for opposing 
mixed school*, alleging the entire wilhngnesa 
and earnest intention of the people of Vir- 



ADDBEB8 OF OB. BTJFFNEB 

The Richmond DUpatoh, of 4unc 15th, con- 
tains the address of Hon.W. H. Ruffner, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, at the 
dedication of Virginia Hall on the 11th ult. 
We regret that we have not space for the 
whole of this interesting address in our col- 
umns, for: though Dr. R.'s views of "The Ed- 
ucational Policy of the Colored People," are 
not wholly in accord with those generally held 
by their Northern friends,or by the colored peo- 
ple themselves, yet he gives them Some sound 
and valuable advice, ond his high position, and 
the great services lie has rendered to the cause of 
the f rcedman's education, entitle his opinions 
to our respect and attention. After drawing 
a parallel between the history of/fhc colored 
race in this country and that of the Israelites, 
he says: 

"I will indicate some points which I con- 
sider essential to success in the education of 
the colored people of these Southern States. 
As to the spirit in which I speak, I leave that 
to be judged by my past record— only adding 
that I have never felt more zeal for the educa- 
tion of the colored people than I feel to-day ; 
never more determined that they, in the ad- 
ministration of the public school system, shall 
have that impartial treatment which our Vir- 
ginia law requires. But horrible blunders have 
been made in dealing with and for these peo- 
ple, and absolutely fatal mcasojp s now over- 
hang ub. . ' 

" If we are to save the negro from greater 
disasters than have ever befallen him in this 
land, if we are to preserve the peace and the 
civilization of these Southern States, we must 
consider this subject in a different spirit from 
that which has usually characterized its treat- 
ment hitherto. I cannot hope that my, views 
will be accepted by all who are here present, 
but I beg at least a hearing. ty> A * 

"1. Looking simply at the sound develop- 
ment of the colored race, we should not hurry 
on its people to take possession of privileges 
and to occupy positions, in advance of their 
personal fitness therefor. There is no surer 
guarantee of failure ond disastrous reaction 
than such a policy. Put any man to doing a 
thing that he docs not understand, force him 
into social relations in defiance of social law, 
urge him into occupations where there is no 
demand for bis services, stimulate him to 
spend his little earnings in personal ornaments. 
In traveling, in frequenting theatres and costly 
hotels, and you simply drive him on to rum. 
You unfit him for his natural work, you make 
society despise and laugh at him, and turn 
against him and put him iam with a force 
which the severest laws are powerless to resist. 
Every man of observation knows this to be 
true, and every educator who has studied the 
laws of human development knows that it 



boys to doing man's work and you break their 
constitutions. Growth, to! be vigorous, must 
come from graduated exertion. . There must 
not be straining on the one hand, nor too much 
nursing or petting on the other. Lap-dogs are 
insignificant because they arc lap-dogs. It is 
the St. Bernard of the snow drift that grows 
large and strong. Passive educatiou is a con- 
tradiction in terms. You must set the facul- 
ties to work, and as they earn their knowledge 
they grow strong, as the lion grows strong 
while wrestling with his prey. 

"Every teacher here knows that I am utter- 
ing sound doctrine. You know, my fellow- 
workers, that education is simply the system- 
atic strengthening of the powers by exercise ; 
and you know another thing, that a pupil 
ought not to be promoted from the lowest to 
the highest grade without passing through 
the intermediate. 

"Then, what think we of the policy that 
would spend millions for civil rights, and not 
a cent for education 1 

"2. I remark, that the education of the 
colored people should be special and peculiar 
in its character, at least in the fifteen ex-slaye 
states. By special and peculiar, I do not 
mean that it should be substantially differeht 
from that given to the whites, but that there 
should be an adaptation in the selection and 
arrangement of the studies, and in the methods 
of instruction, to the peculiar character and 
wants of the people to be educated. They 
have interesting race peculiarities, which 
ought to be specially cultivated, and so they 
have peculiar dcficienccs and weaknesses, 
whicli ought specially to be looked after. The 
history of the white and colored races up to 
a recent period have been so very, very differ- 
ent, and even now their, general opportunities 
and their daily lives are so different, that a 
moment's reflection ought to convince any one 
that special treatment is a necessity for bring- 
ing the colored people up to^the general aver- 
a ,.„ i T(.on> i« nnt. nn#> 'of von that sneaks to 



age. There is not one 'of you that speaks| to 
a colored person, or addresses a colored addi- 
ence that does net particularly recognize these 
principlcsv-And there is not a church ormis- 
sionary organization that does not recognize 
them in its plans. This is reason enough, if 
there were no other, why the races should| be 
taught in separate schools. If theyi were 
allowed to go to white schools they would jnqt 
have as suitable instruction as in good schjxus 
of their own. ,1, 

" Besides this,I might dwell upon the v|due 
of separate schools in cultivating that pridje of 
race which, as I have already said, promotes 
self-respect, purity of morals, and intellectual 
advancement. I shall not treat the subject 
fully at present, but will express the opinion 
decidedly that the social repugnance existing 
in the South lictncen the white and colore* r 
races tends to benefit and not injure the negro. 
I pledge myself to demonstrate this prop—' 
tiop' upon any fitting occasion. But I i 
now dismiss this point by the still more 
dent assertion that the only practical altj 
tivc in Virginia is uparaU uhoolt ornoxf 
at all; and there is no earthly power to 
it otherwise. 



"This institution is addressing itselfto the 
supply of the two great wants of Virginia- 
teachers and workers. It gives knowledge 
to quicken the intellect and practice td train 
the fingers. It has done great things already 
—it is doing great things— for its graduates 
are doing valuable service in many pdrts of 
the stale ; but greater things than thesi shall 
ye see, my friends, if you will only equip this 
school with all that it should have. I must 
be allowed to plead for this especially! in be- 
half of the principal, who has so nobly toiled, 
on this spot and elsewhere, in establishing an 
institution of real merit, whosf-young name 
is already known over the civilized world. I 
honor and thank the friends of humanity, who 
have contributed of their means in furtherance 
of this great enterprise. I honor those young 
women and men, whose beautiful voices 
have done such service to their Alma Motor. 
I honor those pupils all, who have so assidu- 
ously studied and labored'here for their own 
improvement. I welcome the graduating 
class to the field of active duty. I wish you 
all to do well for yourselves, well for your 
state, well for your race— and may God be 
with you I" 



must be so. 

"Even if by the hand of power a mass of 
unfit men are set to doing the Mghest work of 
a city, the result is as bad for themselves as 
for the commonwealtlf-for all perish together. 

« — **"man development is unl- 
without exception. There 
.owth^not saltatory bursts. 
,...„„ , ,„,.Jual», have their childhood 
and youth before they reach manhood. .Put 
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THE DESTKUOTIOir OF SEJWAOHEEIB. j vice ; but early in February was seized 
btrox. j with an alarming illness. To this, how- 

The Aaavrian came down like the wolf on the ■■ ever> ue refused to succumb, and was 
I about to take charge of an expedition 

log in 



fold, 

And hla cohorts were glcaral 



„ n purple and ' against the Turks, when, in April, he was 
Ind tlS'aneen bf their si™™ w«» iik„ «*»r. on ' again attacked, hut o »ce more rejected the 
ihe set? 1 ° n I Proper remedies, and after an illness of 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Gali- j ton days, he died at Missolonghi, on the 
M 19th of April, 1824, being only thirty-six 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer Is 1 y< Tf ° ld - His ' a8 bri "iant and mis- 
gTeen, era we, a success and a nun; for at the 

oat, with thoir banners, at sunset wore 
seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 

blown, . 11 
That boat, on the morrow, lay withered and 
atrown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his winga on 

And breathed in the face of the foe as ho passed ; 
And tb.- i-v.'s i,t the sleepers waxed deadly and 

And their hearts but once heaved, and forever 
grew still I 



green, *» cmvwo^ auu » i iiui ; lur jit me 

The host, with thoir banners, at sunset wore , height of his fame he was never happy ; 

and, when on one day, there were sold 
' fourteen thousand copies of one of his 
poems, lie was at the same time so deeply 
in debt, that his house was fairly besieged 
by .his creditors. 

While bis genius was unquestionably; 
great, it was so misused as to have been 
to a great extent wasted ; and there is no 
sadder picture among our modern great 
men, than that which shows us Lord Dy- 
ron— young, talented, rich and noble,— a 
And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, J>rey to the worst vices of which human 
But through it there rolled not the breath of hla pature is capable— miserable himself, and 
the cause of infinite suffering to others. 



prhfe; -,t the breath. 

And the foam of bis gasping lay white on the 
turf, 

And cold as the apray of the rock-beating aurf. 

le rider distorted and pale, 
his brow and the rust on hla 

. ' ' ill'* 
And the tents were all ailent, the bannera alone, 
The lancea unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idola are broke in the temple of Dual; 
And the might of the fientilo, unsmote by the 
sword. 



till- t (■(!?•< IV t T 



, LORD BYBON. -> 
One of the most remarkable and also 
one of the most unfortunate of modern 



ady to lay the foundation prope •; though 
t last a bottom of hard sand las been 
•ached aud built upon with cerax nt which 
•comes as solid as stone. 
As may be imagined,. all this country 
about the mouth of the great, river is des- 
olate, unattractive and unhealthy, and, in- 
deed, is only inhabited by those who, as a 
matter of duty or of gain, are forced to 
live in its unwholsome atmosphere. Still 
there is much both in its geography aud 
history which is interesting ; and we take 
this opportunity to give our readers, in 
another article, a brief account of the 
beautiful city of New Orleans, one of the 
oldest cities in America, and, by no means, 
the least fa mo 



TEE MOUTH OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Wherever the mud of the Mississippi j union of only two hundred 



_jich, from its com- 
parative antiquity and the varied origin of 
its founders and possessors, is one of the 
most interesting in America, stands on the 
left bank of the Mississippi River about 
one hundred miles frbm its mouth. It 
was settled in IT 18 by the French, who 
then owned the whole province of Louis- 
iana, and soon became the seat^of govern- 
ment, although, at the time, it had a popu- 

In 1727, the j papers were sold 



of periodical publication i in manuscript, 
which, of course, were dnly furnished to 
tire very wealthy— then, as the demand 
for information increase I, these were fol- 
lowed by the " news bal ad " sung 'or re- 
cited in the street or se-1 ne public place ; 
then the news pamphlet ii prose; then the 
regular daily or weekly sheet of news; 
and finally, the first actual printed news- 
paper. So far as is knowjn, the first regu- 
lar series of weekly, Enj lish newspapers 
began in 1622, and was cal led the "Weekly 
Newes from Italy, Gernfa ly, etc.," its con- 
tents being principally confined to news 
from abroad, and discuision of foreign 
affairs. The first attempt at reporting was 
made in 1641; the first advertisement War 
issued in 1648; the first commercial news-' 
paper was published in 1675 ; and these 
were followed by medical, igricultural, and 
literary journals. 

It was not until, the cij ;ktcehth century' 
that morning papers were issued, the first, 
daily morning newspaper ] wing the " Daily 
Courant," which was published in Lon- 
don in 1702, and consisted of one page of 
two columns. The circulation of these' 
papers increased with enc rmous rapidity, • 
and in 1767 more than tin million news- 



River mecte the salt water of the Gulf of construction of levees upon the river ; cral of the continental m ^ions can boast 

Mexico a bar " is formed and navigation front was begun, and the city thus pro- of having begun the publication of iour- 

prevented, so tliat each one of the numcr- tectcd from the annual overflow of the ! nals some veirs before a aim lor Zt™5 

pus mouths which form the Mississippi river. Various societies of monks and . w* ffiin Great^ Britain 1 1 - P 



nuns came out from the mother coun- ;. paper having been published in 1605; 
try, received grants df land and other while in the University <lf Leipsic there' 
probi ty ami erected many handsome and is preserved a new^ publication which 
spacious buildings ; and the growth of the though not answering exa< tly to our mod- 
esty under .its successive French govern- I ern ideas of a newspape ■, is still essen- 
Was 8t?«ly though gradual, until in tially the same thing and dates back to 
17<>3 it, with the rest of Louisiana, was 1495 . 

Ki^P*'"-. TP*. chal :° t! La<1 «» fir ?t . Knowing as we do how immense is the! 



a disastrous effect* but the city slowly 
recovered, and under Spanish "rule was 
improved in many essential respects, be- 



delta is more or less obstructed, while 
some of them are only kept open for the 
passage of vessels by constant dredging. 
Our illustration this month is of • the 
United States' dredging steamer Essay- 
on& at work in the Southwest Pass. To 
the left of her a ship is seen coming in, 
towed by the flag-ship of the tow-boat 
— fleet, the Achilles;' while the Wabash. 
English poets, was Lord George Gordon , another of the same fleet, is' seen taking a 
Byron, whose noble birth, ample fortune , ship out to sea; and on the extreme left - 

and gTcat genius were all made worse than : floats the buoy which marks the wreck of ; i»S finally transferred in 1S03 to the 
useless by the force of strong and mis- , the Confederate iron-clad Louisiana. She United States, at which time Louisiana 
guided passions. Born in London in the j was set on fire and sent adrift down the became part of the American Union, 
year 1788, he was left -wholly to the care river, but blew up just before reaching the Situated in the midst of vast marshes 
01 his mother, who, having separated frbm ; Union fleet, and now enjoys the distinction 4" >'ew Orleans is, its growth has neces- 
ner husband, was obliged to live 111 the of being, perhaps, the only work of human frily been limited in certain directions, 

hLTur/ 08 ' humble manner; and hands which thus far has had any effect <M, as a result of this, the city has spread century iiK-"is"'un7o"ubtedl7 thaT 
his childhood was passed in England and . in altering the current of the bar, for the itself along the highlands of the ^'115^:'^^,^^^ & v in" t S££f 
Scotland with few advantages of educa- channel has slightly changed since she bank, until it has a river front of six or can ' hkve^read^S lewsD^S 
turn, and the inestimable disadvantage of has been lodged there in the mud. Tlie seven miles, from which front it slopes S^ffiTrl! ^^rjE^oll 
being under the control of a woman who Essayons herself, meets a description as gradually back to the sw/mps lying at a wSwlthuffi 

m heree ' f Parnate, selfish, and alto- . being the only dredging machine that has distance of from half a mile o a mile and who ce rea l and^rire ° AmeI>Cm ^ 
gether unfit to train a sensitive, talented | been of any reali Assistance in making a half from the lerce. 
boy. In 1798, this boy, by the death of, New Orleans a port for heavy-draught Bayou St. John, a . 



present power of the press in -all civilized 
countries, it is curious to look back to a 
time when newspapers' rere a luxury 
within the reach only of til e very rich, and 
limited in their influence to a compara- 
tively small class of pec pie, who were 
sufficiently well-educated to read and 
appreciate their contents. One of the 
most important facts in our nineteenth. 



. deep, navigable inlet' 



. write. 

IT" 



WATCHES. 



his uncle, succeeded to the family title shipping. She has a large propeller wheel from Lake Pontehartraiii, indents the 

and estates and became' Lord Dyron; at each end, and a kind of drag at her swamp and extends to the suburbs; while From the old church dWk which we 

S?j£ mothers folly was only increased stern, which forces the mud stirred up by the Canal Carondclet runs from the bayou descrilx.,1 in our last number sprang the 

by this change of fortune, and it seems as ; th« after-screw, upward into the current, into the heart of the city and terminates whole race of modern clockVand itches 

if she must have used every means in her , The current, therefore, which, forms the in a basin for its accommodation, though which latter <*rew craduallv smaller until 

Erst! ^ tom f akehe / son 8 ™"' a , cc rtainty..baris made to do most of the work by most of the trade is carried on through they bee -ame portable, with Sprines instead 

£ e *"f nt " ra t to0 "° ° f *^ -mother canal which communicates direct, of Weights, and were tarr ed about the 

lie schools and then to the Un,versity of Ibar forms constantly, so the work must ly »ith the lake, and is always tilled with person under the name oHoTketXks 

Cambridge, in both places giving signs of \e continuous, and it is necessary in order sloops, schooners, etc., most of which are These earliest watches vere Iar<*e of 

a frank and generous disposition ; but te-keCp eighteen or twenty feet of water employed in the lumber trade. Along the many different shapes ai d with no°crys- 

.being a ways and everywhere the yiotim ! on the bar of this pass, to have the boats river front the levee, or artificial embank- tals,- c ilher having tt,e face 01 eU or cov 

i» I* W t ' TV 1 ? ^ ' '"I" '° tk £a T"' 8,1 ,hal iu casc ot mt ' ntl is ^ a loB f of cred with metal ^rforated bvir the num- 

wJ , J J ' m s ?, fa8t !-' ncd V'T 1 accident to one of them, no interruption . wooden wharves or piers ; aud this is the bors on the dial. They opmed back and 

~ thoroughly vitiated his need occur in the daily dredging. • ; principal business quarter of the town. , front, bad only the hour-h. nd, and were 
The article from which we have taken There are about sixty churches in the ; wound twice a" daj\ The frst important 
this description of the Essayons and her city, the finest of which is the Cathedral improvement in watchmakin and, in fact, 
work, gives also an account of one of the j of St. Louis, a majority of the population the greatest that has everbien made, was 

id hair-spring to 
tl e watch Vvhat 
clock, and^vas 



him as to havi 

character. He began to write when he 
was not more than nineteen years old ; 
and his principal works, C/it'Me Harold, 
The Corsair, Oiaour, Lar.a, Don Juan, 
etc., were all written between 1809 and 
.1822, the rapidity and brilliancy with 
which he wrote during this period being 
most remarkable. He was married in 
1814, but lived with his wile a little 



, -- -j —v;*- 1 » vi uttj, uvmg ui uir suupes ana 

than a year, having one child, a daughter, sizes. They disappear sometimes as mys- 
to whom he was strongly attached. He j tcriously as they come; but, for^he most 
traveled very extensively in Europe and , part, they harden in the sun. aud are soon 
in the East, became much attached to a covered with vegetation. They" then be- 
foreign life, ami the unpleasantness of his coinc the homes of countlessi rabbits, 
family relations together with the poverty ------ " 

which was the result of his extravagance, 
finally drove him from England. In 1815 
he left*hisnativc land, and spent the next 
seven yeaW on the Continent, living some- 
times with the poet Shelley, sometimes 
with other friends, and sometimes al 




bundled years ago, 

; of the bog, sometimes 111 the course of cious and elegant; while the luxuriant being followed some thirty ;ears after by 
ght or day, being of alf shapes and 



vegetation, in a climate which knows no the second great improvement, viz : the 
winter, makes New Orleans an unusually j use of jewels for the boarirgs of pivots, 
beautiful city. j Jewels for this purpose ar ; valuable in 

In 1860 the population of New Orleans proportion to their hardneis, which de- 
w-as one hundred and sixty -eight thousand, , creases in the following ord>r: diamond, 
, el 8 ht hundred and twenty-three; aud it sapphire, ruby, chrysolite, agua-mariue, 
which actually swim from one mud lump was the second city in America in the garnet; and these stones pro perly drilled, 
to another, while wildcats and coons arc ; amount and value of its exports, being will last lor generations with out-percepti- / 
plentiful enough throughout the whole of, the greatest cotton market in the world, blc wear, 
this desolate region." and far beyond all other cities in the num- 1 About the year ^ v 

The lighthouses of this strange wilder- her of steamboats employed in its trade. | terestiug epooh in the history hf the watch ■ 
ness of mud and water have very different ' The war of the Rebellion naturally af- for as this wonderfuP-instrument was 
-----one; difficulties to overcome, from the one of I fected its prosperity very seriously, and it brought nearer to accuracy, tt was found 
l,u w . nerever or , w»th whomsoever he was, j which we gave a picture last month, the has hardly yet recovered ; but its position that fluctuations of heat and ' sold affected 
2 man D e £, of '.'k attered little ; he was i foundation being so treacherous that here- so near the mouth of that great highway ' the machinery so much as to S erfously dis- 
always reckless in dissipation of all kinds, | toforc it has been almost impossible to , of commerce, the Mississippi Uiver, makes : turb its uniformity of movement ^Cold it 
ana regardless of the ordinary decedcies , e^ect a secure structure. The old South- its growth and importance as one of the [ was found, contracted the bal mce.li'hich 
"""■e much interested j west Pass lighthouse is said to have been principal cities of America, a matter of, of course, produced quickS vibrations 



of society. Lie 

in the Grecian struggle for independence, j built on a foundation of cotton bales; and 
and in 1823 he sailed from Leghorn for j for some time has leaned at such an angle 
^ Greece, with gunpowder and other com- 1 as to make it certain that one day or 
modities for the combatants, and reached another it will fall' into the Gulf. The 



Missolonghi in January, 1824. He devel 
oped here unsuspected ability, and worked 
and wisely in the public ser- 



new lighthouse which takes its place is of 
iron; and it is said that one hundred 
thousand .dollars were spent in getting 



certainty. 



NEWSPAPEK8. 
Before the establishment of printed 
newspapers, pnblic occurrences, and stir- 
ring events were made known and trans- 

mitted.from one place to another by means enable a ship captain to find 



and caused the watch to gain tinie ; whiles, 
heat expanded it, lengthenec the beats, 
and produced loss of time. ' The English 
House of Commons ottered a ; >rize of one 
hundred thousand dollars to t ny one who 
could so improve the dronoraeter as to 



i is position 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



at sea, within thirty miles of the true | Do 



place. France and Spain had already j 
offered large rewards to the same end j j 
and in 1767, John Harrison gained the 
I prize by the invention of the cOmpensa- 
' tion balance, which rests upon the princi- 
I pal that heat expands different metals un- 
equally. He made a compensation bal- 
ance, the outer rim or tire of which was 
■of brass, and the inner rim and cross-bar 
of steel ; these being so soldered together, 
that they counteract each other. Cold, 
contracting the inner steel rim, would re- 
duce the circumference ; but, as it con- 
tracts the outer brass ring still more, the 
opposite effect is produced, and the cir- 
I cumference enlarged. The cflect of ex- 
pansion is checked in the same way, so 
that in a well-made watch the balance 
! remains constant in all seasons. The final 
I great improvement in ihe watch was made 
by the " escapement," the most perfect 
form of which is the " patent lever escape- 
j ment," or " detached escapement," an in- 
vention which is the result of the life 
■work of more than^ne man of genius. 
This transforms rotary into vibratory 
motion, and can only be properly explain- 
,-ed by a diagram or the study of a watch ; 
for, simple as it seems, it is in reality a 
triumph of ingenuity. 
4 We, of the present day, carry about 
with us familiarly, a little instrument 
which represents the developed thought, 
the condensed industry of centuries ; and 
its history accurately written, would fill 
a bulky volume. What would become of 
the commerce of the world, of scientific 
study, of social life, without the watches, 
which on sea and shore, in counting house, 
•and laboratory and kitchen, mark the re- 
currence of the hours and divide our time 
into that order and regularity upon which 
so much of our usefulness and happiness 
depend ? ' . 

It is one of the productions of the 
I human intellect which lias steadily kept 
pace with the wants of the human race ; 
and its inestimable value to us makes it 
almost a matter of duty for us to under- 
stand its mechanism, and know something 
r«f its history. 



Ami don't go under headlong, 
'Cause you didn't think. 



! your whip, if you have one, toward the he had become, at last, so violent, frln A the 
ground, the left arm bent at the elbow punishments he had received, that! he re- 
I with the hand projecting. As you ap- j scnted every attempt at approach, with 
I proach him, go not too much to the head j yells and kicks, and in one of his I fits of 
j or croup, else he will probably move either I fury tore an iron bar, an inch thick, in two 
forward or backward. If, with this pre-] pieces with his teeth 



For the Soctiibbn Workman. 
BABEY, THE HORSE TAMER. 
" I Want a Lamp ol Sugar." 
It must be somebody's pet who is put- 
ting his pretty head through the dining- 
room window, with a wistful look in liis 
eyes that says as plainly as words could, 
" I want a lump of sugur." Hell get it, 
no doubt, and a pat into the bargaiu. 

About twenty-five years ago, the people 
of the United States and Great Britain, 
began to be greatly excited over the won- 
derful achievements of a young American 



caution, he is restive or suspicious, move 
yourself to the right or left cautiously, 
and this will keep the horse in one place. 
Once very close, stand near his shoulder 
and stop a few seconds j if you are within 
his reach he will turn and smell your hand 
— not that he has any preference for your 
hand, but that is already projecting and 
the nearest portion of your body toward 
him. As soon as he touches your hand 
and finds it harmless, and probably agree- 
able to his sensitive touchi you\cau then 

delicately caress him, being always careful j Cruiser was reformed," says Mr. Thorp in 
to move your hand the way the hair lies. | Harper's, " and under the control of his 



When Mr. Karey visited him, he found 
him loaded down with a heavy muzzle of 
iron and thongs, his food wai put 
within his reach by stealth, and he had to 
lick it up with his tongue betwem the 
iron bars that protected his keepers from 
his teeth. Mr. Rarey undertook th!e task 
of taming this formidable animal; with no 
fear of the consequences ; and incredible as 
it seems, in three hours Lord Dorchester 
himself was able to mount him, and Mr. 
Karey rode him as a hack. "After 



in training the most vicious horses and ! As you continue, rub his neck, the side of j better nature, he was an object of never- 
thc wildest colts. Large audiences assem- , his head, and, if (wssible, his forehead, and failing interest to the English people, her 
bled to witness his performances. Gen- be careful to favor every inclination of the , Majesty Victoria herself caressing his 
tlemen paid large suras, or sent their ; torse to touch you with his nose. Mean- , head, at the same time expressing joy at 
grooms, to learn his art; his fame spread time, follow every touch and commun*a- ; his regeneration and regret at the hard 
61 A usage through winch he had passed. The 

! horse himself, under the ameliorating in- 
fluences of his new position, rapidly im- 
proved in his appearance. Gradually the 
rough haggard grew plump and attractive; 
his eye 1 gleamed with tranquil Christian 
brightness,' instead of the malignant flash 
that was wont to extinguish grooms and 
stable-boys; his coat assumed a silky 
smoothness, showing that his old prejudice 
against the solicitations of the curry-comb 
had passed away. In short, Cruiser be- 
came, and is now, a tractable, useful, 
peaceful member of society, warranted to 
carry a lady without taxing her courage 
or her hand. 

'■ The Koyal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals testified their re- 
gard by a splendid gold medal, of wonder- 
fully line workmanship, on the reverse of 
which, after the title of the Society, is en-, 
graved : 

To 

JOHX S. KAKEY, 

FOB 1NTBODUCING TO THE PUBLIC HIS 
HUMANE METHOD OF TRAINING 



THEY DIDN'T THINK. 



Once * trap was baited 

With » piece of cheese; 
It tickled son little Mouse, 

It almost much' him sneeze; 
An old Hut said, "There's danger, 

lk- careful when you go! " 
" Nonsense! r said tin- other, 

•" I don't think you know." 
So he walked in boldly — 

Nobody in sight— 
First he took a nibble, 

Then he took a bite; 
Close the trap together 

Snapped as quick "s wink, 
duelling Mousey fust there, 

'Cause he didn't think. 

Once a little Turkey, 

Fond of her own way, 
"Wouldn't nsk the old ones 

Where to go or stay. 
She said, " I'm not a babv, 
Here I am half grown;' 
• Surelv I'm big enough 
To run about alone!" 
Off she went, but somebody 

Hiding, saw her pass; 
Soon like snow, her feathers 
nvered all the grass. 
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AND MANAGING ANIMALS. 
1858." * 

We. shall be considerably nearer the 
millcnium when all have learned to regard 
the noble animal God has given to bear so 
mauv' of our burdens, as an intelligent 
creature with rights to be considered, and 
as amenable to kind treatment as his 
master, and sometimes more so, as would 
seem from the following story which an 
old soldier will tell you about : 

OLD BOB, THE ARMY HOUSE. 

" Yes, 1 believe I did promise to tell 
you about Old 15ob. Well, when I first., 
knew him, he belonged to the Second 
luiitcd States' Dragoons, Col. William S. 
Harvey, a part of General Worth's ad- 
vance "guard on the march from Vera 
Cruz to the City of Mexico. He had for- 
merly been the favorite horse of Col. Jack 
Hayes, of the Texan Hangers. I have 
i often heard the soldiers describe Colonel 
so far that, when he went to England, the ' tion of your hand in this with kindly Hayes' feats of horsemaushipH>erformed 
Queen sent for him to give one of his ex- looks, and accompany all your tender with Old Dob, in the streets of San An- 
hibitions in honor of liter daughter's mar- caresses with affectionately expressed tonio ; but one day Old Hob got a thorn m 
ria"e and the Emperor of Kussia invited words, such as 'Ho! my little boy— pret- his left eye, and it was feared he woultl 
him to St. I'etersburgh. and procured a ty boy!' 'Ah! my beauty— nice lady !', lose it, so he was turned over to the quar- 
wild horse, which had never been broken, with similar expressions, constantly repeat- termaster. ^But the eye recovered^ atul 
for him to try his powers upon. By this ed with the same even and steady tone of 
time almost everybody perhaps, had heard voice. From all this the horse soon learns 
' re- \ to read your expression— and they are all 
good physiognomists — becomes acquainted 
with your voice, and will know at once 
when fear, lov< 



And hop upon the lloor. 
"Oh, do! " said the mother, 

" You ii|0it stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 

Sitting in a tree." 
"I don't care," said Robin, 

And gave his tail a fling; 
"I don't think the old folks 

Know quite everything." 
Down he Hew — puss seized him, 

Before he had time to blink, 
■"Oh!" he cried, " I'm Borry, 
But I didn't think." | 

Now, my little children, 

You, who read this song, 
Don't you see what trouble 

Comes to thinking wrong? 
And can't you tnke a warning 

From their dreadful fate, 
Who begun their thinking 

When it was too late ? 
Don't think there's always safety 

Where no danger shows. 



of Rarey the horse tamer, anil 1 
garded as one of the benefactors of the 
world, not merely for having subdued a 
great many vicious horses, but for having 
taught that the great, law of managing action 
them is gentle and 



;it treatment, anqer, a true Horseman siimita never /em.- \ Heavy me uu uiuit lauge, aim ovuic w mo 
He discovered that what all horses, like Of course Mr. Karey often had occasion horses became restive, how Old BoVwouUl 
all human bcings,want, in order to become 
good and reasonable, is sugar instead of 



jood as ever, although the thorn 
remained in the eyeball,. I have often 
seen it there myself. . 

" Old Bob was one of the most knowing 
horses in the whole army, and as br.ive as 
lger inspire your the bravest soldier. I remember once, 
_ of which, fear and when the dragoons were exposed to a 
nshould never feel." | heavy fire at short range, and some of the 



kindness instead of kick 



to subtitle animals which had become , bite and kick at them because they crowd- 
viciou^'and unmanageable through previous ; ed him out of his place in the line. Poor 
That bad treatment. He was no less successful fellow, "lie was shot on the field of Molino 




directions as to the best manner of intro- 
ducing yourself to the horse, so that there 
will spring up mutual confidence. He 
says : " When you hnve entered the stable, 
stand still and let your horse carefully ex- 
amine you, and as soon as he seems recon- 
ciled' to your presence, approach him 
slowly with both arms stationary, your 



famous blood horse, belonging to Lord , which, by the way, is situated among the 
Dorchester, an English nobleman. Lord , mountains more than eight thousand feet 
Dorchester "said he had beeirvieious from \ above the sea, the advance guard, under 
a foal ; he was often known to lean against , Col. Garland, was stationed about twelve 
the side of his stall and kick and scream , miles farther on at a little village just on 
as if insane, for ten minutes together. He , the edge of an extended plain, with huge 
so i,j once -but returned to his master; 1 mountains looming up in the hazy distance, 
table roof had once to be taken off j From this point the dragoons performed 



right hanging by your side, the point of ■ before he could be got out of his stall ; and | picket dujy. 




" Bob's master, whom; we nicknamed 
Greenock or Little Scotchman, because he 
claimed to come from Greenock, Scotland, 
— soldiers do not always enlist under their 
own names, for reasons best known to 
.themselves— used once in a while to drink 
too much agua diente, Mexican rum. It 
so happened that on one of the days when 
be had been indulging too freely, it came 
his turn to go on picket guard. He started 
off very tipsy, and very angry too.because, 
when he had gone to tighten Bob's saddle 
girth, the knowing old fellow bad tried a 
trick, which the dragoon horses often at- 
tempted, swelling his sides to prevent tho 
girth from being drawn tightly. This was 
■ one of Bob's failings. He had two : the 
. other was to unhitch himself in some un- 
accoun table manner from the picket line 
in.the night, and go roaming around the 
camp much to his master's annoyance, as 
it sometimes made him liable to be sent to 
the guard house for not being promptly 
in line, when 'Boots and Saddles,' was 
sounded. I think these two peculiarities 
were the sum total of Bob's sins of com- 
, mission. , 

" What's ' Boots and Saddles 1 ' Why, 
it's an order for the soldiers to saddle 
their horses and equip themselves for busi- 
ness at once. You see it would be quite 
impossible to give the order by word of 
mouth so that all the soldiers of a regi- 
ment, or even of a company, which is but 
the tenth part of a regiment, could receive 
it at the same moment, when they are 
scattered all about, the camp; but the 
sound of the bugle can be heard at a long 
distance, and each dragoon when he hears . 
that 1 particular bugle call, knows that it" 
means 'Saddle up.' I 

"Well, as I was saying, Greenock was 
angry with Bob for presuming to know 
better than himself how tight the saddle 
girth should -be drawn, and thought he'd 
teach him a thing or two. Greenock's 
companion on guard was a Dutchman, w ho 
spoke but very little English, and that 
little hardly intelligible. When they 
arrived at their post of duty, the Dutch- 
man halted while Greenock had to advance 
a certain distance. He rode on, still keep- 
ing up his quarrel with Old Bob by vio- 
lently jerking his bridle, and driving the 
spurs into his sides, until the poor animal 
was nearly frantic, and commenced to do 
what he could to unhorse his tormentor. 
The night was dark as darkness itself, and 
. they soon disappeared in x it. They did 
not return at the appointed time, and the 
Dutchman was unable to give the next 
relief any clear idea of what had happened. 
It was concluded that Greenock had either 
deserted to the enemy or been 'gobbled 
up ' by the guerrillas. 

" When the morning relief went out, they 
heard the neighing of a horse, but it was 
not yet light enough to see an object at 
any distance. They proceeded, however, 
in the direction of the sound, and; as it 
became lighter, discovered, as far off on 
the plain as they could see, a horse stand- 
ing with his head raised and looking to- 
ward them, appearing to be trying the 
best be knew tip call them to him. They 
galloped to the spot, and there was Green- 
ock, stretched at full length on the ground, 
where he had' lain since about half-past 
nine the evening before. His faithful 
friend, Old Bob, generously ignoring the 
Cruel treatment he had received, had Stood 
by him all night. Had he not been nobler 
than most horses, he would have gone 
back to camp as soon as he had dispos- 
sessed himself of his troublesome rider, 
and Greenock would probably have- lain 
in his drunken stupor till the Mexican In- 
dians, who used to come in from the 
mountains to market every morning, had 
found him and stolen everything about 
him that *u> stealable, and perhaps his 
life along with, the rest. There is little 
doubt that he would have forfeited his life 
as it was, if the case had ever come before 
a court-martial; but the sergeant of the 
guard, a good-natured old Prussian, con- 
cluded that the least said, was the sootiest 
mended, and made no report of the affair." 
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OUB HONEY-MOON. 

" My dearest," said Fred, as we neaned 
a little way station, " what do you say to 
some lunch ? I can step out here and get 
you anything yon fancy. It may seem a 
dreadful thing for a bridegroom to confess, 



but I begin to feel quite sharp after our 
early dinner. If you don't mind my leav- 
ing you for five minutes." 

I signified that an absence of that 
ration might be supported, and P 
started for the refreshment room. 

We' had been married just three days, 
and the glamour of the honey-moon was 
upon everything, the atmosphere was rari- 
fled beyond that breathed by every-day 
mortals, the earth glorified with a new 
beauty, the heavens with a new light. 
We ate no bread and beefsteak, but some 
ambrosial dish untnsted before, and drank 
golden nectar, etherealized from hotel cof- 
fee-pots. , . 

I watohed Fred from the car window, 
until ho disappeared in the refreshment 
room. What a splendid fellow he was I 
Such eyes, such a heart, such a general 
combination of perfections 1 How charm- 
ing, how altogether inexpressible it was to 
belong to him forever, never to be separ- 
ated mor»! when, whiz! clang! Horrors! 
The train was off again, off with Fred 
still discussing boned turkey in the eating 
saloon, his faithful wife hopelessly quies- 
cent in thciadies' car, off, sundering at 
the rate of! thirty miles an hour those 
whom law and gospel shall not part ! 

" What's the matter, mum," asked the 
conductor, noticing my excitement. 

" There is a gentlemen lea behind," I 
gasped. 

" Is there, mum ? » was the stoical reply. 
"Bless your soul, that's nothing new." 

" But, butj he's my husband ! " I faltered 
blushing to my finger tips, as I felt that 
fact was something new. 

Three ladies turned around to stare at 
me, and there was an unmistakable titter, 
beneath the heavy mustache of a gentle- 
man opposite. 

"Sorry, mum, but it can't be helped. 
If guests will stop at bar-rooms to whet 
their whistles we can't wait for 'eni." 

A bar-room ! Fred in a bar-room, whet- 
ting his whistle! What did the odious 
man mean ! I tried to crush him with a 
look, but I wasn't equal to it. Fred, my 
Fred, in a bar-room ? 

" Yon needn't be alarmed," said an old 
gentleman, kindly, " there will be another 
accommodation at eight." 

" At eight." And it was now just half- 
past four. I sank back upon the cushion 
in quiet desperation. What was to be- 
come of me ? - 

With the entire abnegation peculiar to 
the early phase of the honey moon, I had 
put my little velvet portemonnaie,handker- 
chief and vinagrette in Fred's vest pocket 
instead of my own, but there was such a 
[delightful novelty in feeling that" now I 
,l iad a right to his. 

Was there ever a confiding bride left in 
luchjyplight? Without a husband and 
vtthout a cent, and — not the least misfor- 
tune to one inclined to the feminine weak- 
ness of tears — without even a pocket-hand. 

The conductor was again making his 
rounds. | 
" Ticket, mum." . 

" I haven't any ticket," I stammered' in 
bewilderment 

" Two thirty, then, if you please, as far 
as Philadelphia." 
" Ticket, sir—" 
Two thirty, as quick as you can.mum, 
e's short." 1 
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time's short. 

" But my husband has my ticket," I fal- 
tered. " He was left at B station, you 

know." 

" Beg pardon, mum, but our orders are 
strict. That sort of dodge is played out ou 
this line entirely. ; Two thirty, mum, if you 
please. Will refund at the office, when 
ticket is presented." 

The man suspected me, actually sus- 
pected me, Fredfs wife! Oh, dear, dear! 
How utterly lonely and unprotected I felt, 
after the strong trust and sweet reliance 
that had been mine. 

"I havent any money," I said, in a 
faint voice. "You'll have to put me out 
somewhere, I suppose," I added with des- 
pairing resignation. 
"Allow me, madam" — the mustached 

gentleman was up, pocket-book in hand 

" untU we reach Philadelphia. Your hus- 
band can settle it with me afterward," he 
said, giving his card, with a smile. 

If I hadn't been married, I should, have 
fallen in love with that delightful man on 
the spot A* it was, I only murmured 



some unintelligible thanks and slipped his 
card into my pocket, as a memento of a 
modern knight. 

We were to have stopped all night in 
Philadelphia. As the train neared the 
city, a new perplexity seized upon me. 
Where could I go? If it were daylight, 
I might remain in the ladies' wailing room, 
but Fred would not arrive until nearly ten 
it night. I had no money to pay ahack- 
man, go to a hotel, or even get my supper. 

A sudden thought flashed "through my 
mind. Aunt Tabby lived in Philadelphia. 
I had directed a letter to her only a few 
weeks before, announcing my approaching 
marriage. True>the reply was rather dis- 
couraging, being dismally prophetic of all 
sorts of evil that awaked me, and darkly 
suggestive of the snares and pitfalls in 
that broad road that leads to matrimony 
and destruction. 

We arrived at the depot; my mustached 
friend had left the car sometime before, so 
I was unprotected again. An -army of 
hackmen beseiged the door ofjthe depot, 
and I immediately became the' subject of 
a struggle. Oaths and whips resounded 
about my ears, until I was finally seized 
upon and carried off by the most energetic 
of the party, a red-headed man, whose 
success arose no doubt from his proclivity 
for anything resembling a fight. 

Having secured me. in a very dirty ve- 
hicle, he regarded me with a triumphant 
grin. 

'Your trunk is it? Where's the bit of tin." 
1 The — what? " I asked in perplexity. 
"The tin, the bit oflin.to be sure. How 
am I to get it without the tin ? " 

My check I I had forgotten that Fred 
had the check also. Alas, for the powcr- 
lessness of women I I saw my new Sara- 
toga, filled with the daintiest of trosseaux, 
bundled off with a load of hotel baggage, 
and couldn't raise a finger to reclaim it. 
It was the last straw on the camel's back, 
and I drove in tears to Aunt Tabby's', 
using my tissue veil as a pocket-handker- 
chief, and thereby unconsciously tattocing 
my face with streaks bf blue. 

Even Aunt Tabby's monumental rigidity 
was overcome by my appearance, Vwhen 
she met me at her immaculate doorstep. 

" Left you.and only married three days! 
•Pay that hackman, Mary/lane, and send 
him off before he sees any more of this 
family disgrace ! Have mercy on us ! That 
I should have lived to sec Brother Henry 'a 
child come to this. Taken all your money 
and -clothes too? Weill well ! it's nothing 
more or less than I expected ! Only an 
accident 1 Don't talk to me of accidents ! 
If you ever lay eyes on that man again, 
my name is not Tabitha Anstitch ! The 
mean-spirited scoundrel! To leave you 
without a rag an your back. You poor, 
deluded innocent! Put on the kettle, 
Mary Jane, and hurry up the tea ; this 
poor child is trembling like a leaf, and well 
she may I " ' 

I was too disquieted and miserable to 
attempt to stem the torrent of Aunt Tab- 
itha's indignation. I let her talk on. 

" 0, and ain't it dreadful, mum ? " I 
heard the sympathetic Mary Jane murmur 
aside to her mistress. "Such a sweet 
young crceture that she be! And only 
look at her face ! I expect he's been bang- 
ing her." 

Aunt Tabby pursed up her mouth and 
shook her head expressively. 

" Let this be a warning to you, Mary 
Jane." 

! I'm sure it will, mum," was the 
feeling reply. 

She'll never lay eyes on him, again," 
repeated Aunt Tabby, solemnly; " never 1 
Bless my soul ! Who's that ? " 

" Is my wife here ? " asked a quick, anx 
ious voice; and the next moment Fred's 
wife was there clasped in the strong arms, 
crying and laughing together,on the broad, 
loving breast. 
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: ' How did you get here so soon ? How 
did you find me out? O, Fred! Fred! 
I have been so frightened and miserable | " 
Fred's answer was a shower of kisses. 
"How did .1 come? In a coal car. 
There was a train of them Just behind. It 
was not the pleasantest ride in the world, 
but it brought me quick to you, poor little 
frightened birdie." 

And as I met the glances of those lov- 
ing eyes, I nestled closer to his heart, and 
felt, in spite of Aunt Tabby's expectation, 
I waa at home again.— J?*cA«i*oe. 



GOOD VS. BAD EDUCATION. 

"The essential difference between a good 
and a bad education is this, that the former- 
draws on the child to lcnrri by making it 
sweet to him; the latter drives the child to 
learn by making it sour to him if lie does not. 
^ct how utterly has this plain and practical 
truth been ignored! " 

We were glad, lotcly, to meet, with a pleas-' 
ant illustration of the above truth, and also of 
another— namely, that common sense and tact 
are even greater essentials to a good teacher- - 
m a report, from a stranger, of one of our 
Hampton graduates' schools. "I heard there ' 
was a school for colored children near my 
hotel " the lady said, "taught by a girt that 
had been to college. I went to visit it ana had 
a talk with the teacher, who said she had 
come from the Hampton Normal School. I • 
found her teaching her school spelling outside' 
of the schoolhouse. All the Bcholars were 
ranged along the bank of a little stream, some 
of them paddling their feet in the water, but 
they were saving a very good lesson. ' It 
seems tOjme this is not exactly orderly,' I said ' 
to the teacher. 'I don't know about the 
order, ma'am,' she answered, ' but the school- 
house is very hot some days, and I find the 
children recite better outside.'" 

That is what we think an evidence of her 
good sense and fertility of resource. Without 
them she might have kept her children in a 
close room and punished them for the results 
of their discomfort and her own. 

PICTURE READING. 

They have a method of teaching, in Germany 
so admirable that it is a wonder that it lias 
not, ere this, been extensively imitated in 
American schools. We refer to picture read- 
ing. 

The teacher brings before his scholars a pic- 
ture of somo sort, and holds it up for them to 
study. Of course, if the children are quite 
youthful, the subject of the- picture shouid be 
correspondingly simple; but if they are old 
enough to appreciate more, it may be rich and 
varied in what it expresses. , 

They crowd around (there is not much of 
what we call order in a German school), in- 
tensely eager to give the picture a thorough 
inspection. They study it closely in every 
part, every faculty alive to discover its real 
purpose, and each stimulated to surpass the' 
rest in the fruits of his observation. 

After reasonable opportunity has been given 
to examine it. it is withdrawn; and the 
scholars are required to write out their im-^ 
pressions of it in the form of a composition, 
to be delivered at a subsequent period. 

We need not say what a remarkable agency 
this must be for the training of the perceptions, 
the reasoning powers and the mind at large, to 
a free and appropriate use of language. We 
can conceive of no one agency to compare 
with it in a fruitful combination of uses. 

So important is it considered in Germany 
that it is not left to the whims of the teacher, 
but is imperatively rcquired.as an almost daily 
exercise, by the governments. 

Our Hampton graduates, who take the 
Southern Workman, might easily use the 
beautiful pictures in it for this purpose. 8how 
them, for instance, the picture in our present 
issue caned "Left Behind," and let them 
guess what it is meant for, and, if they are 
able; write or tell a little story about it. iThen 
after theirs are read, read them' the story 
in the papcr,,or let them read it, and they will 
lie amused at the difference. Then the picture 
can be studied in detail. What kind of a doff 
is that, children? What color ought he t9 be, 
if we could paint him? Did you ever see a 
steamboat? What is the difference between a 
steamboat and those other boats sailing over 
the water? How many kinds of sailing vessels 
do you see there? What are their names? 
What can they be going for? What kind of a 
bird is flying there? Have you ever seen a sea' 
gull i What kind of feet have they? Why do 
they have such great wings? Do you know 
how fast they fly and what they eat? What ■ 
is that ring in the post for? How nicely that 
rope is coiled, what is it fort What is it made 
of? Did you ever see rope-making? -. , 

A great many more such questions may be 
added, and all that the teacherycan tell thg 
children about the picture, especially if it is 
the result of his own observation, will ba 
eagerly listened to and remembered. 

teachers of reading take notice! 
We remember tho answer of a gentleman to 
the inquiry, "how his daughter became so 
beautiful a reader? " He attributed it to the 
fact that she had never been to school ; but, 
after teaching her the merest elements, she 
had been supplied with little story-books, in 
which she would become so much interested 
that she would insist on reading them to her 
mother. Reading thus for the sake of the 
itory, of course she would read well. She ac 
quired the habit of reading from the ideat in' 
stead of merely calling ■aordt. It then became/ 
necessary only to' attend to the merely mechan- 
ical exercises of articulation and pronunciation. 
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• , CALIFORNIA, 

S.u* Joan, California, Jfbjr 20, 1874. 
Ptar Hampton 8tholart,-r-l have often thought 
during this year since I left you, that the best 
way in which I could reply to the letters you 
have kindly written me, .would be to write to 
you all together, as it would give me a chance 
to say much more to you than I have time to 
write to each one. Some of you have asked 
me. questions about California, and there are 
many things here which I think you would 
find interesting, if I could tall them at length. 

For instance, there are our friends from 
Asia, the Chinese, who seem very odd to peo- 
ple just from the East, looking as if they had 
stepped out of the pictures we see of them in 
books. For although they come in great 
numbers to California, and some of them find- 
their way eastward from here, they have no 
•intention of becoming Americans,; and so 
wear their national dress, and keep up their 
national customs as far as they can, differing 
in this respect from most other foreigners 
among as. 

They like American hats, instead of their 
own queer broadbrims, and many of them 
have found American boots convenient too, 
though most of them trot along in their low, 
turncd-up shoes. But I have never seen one 
wear an American coat ; and you can distin- 

fuish a Chinaman as far as you can see him 
y his loose, shirt-like overgarment, and by 
his braided queue, hanging down his back, or 
coiled around his head. At any time you can 
see them trotting along the streets, almost 
Staggering under the weight of heavy baskets 
of clothes which they have been washing. No 
Chinaman ever carries a burden on his head, 
but hangs it in two parts at the ends of a pole, 
which he balances on his shoulder. You 
would laugh to see a Chinese child with his 
little queue all braided out with red, as a 
special ornament. But this is nothing com- 
pared with the women's hairV done up in a 
fashion that makes their heads look like 
winged butterflies. We have a full chance to 
see the style of it, for they wear no bonnets, 
but go bareheaded through the streets. Be- 
sides, they go very slowly, rolling along on 
their little shoes, the soles of which are like 
rockers. You know Chinese women never 
walk any more than they can help. Even 
those who have not had their feet deformed 
by pressure, like the aristocratic ladies among 
them, wear such inconvenient shoes that it is 
a wonder to me that they can take half 
dozen steps without falling. 

Not long ago, a few of us went through 
"Chinatown," as their part of the city is 
called, at the invitation of a Chinaman who 
had long been in the employ of one of the 
party. So he explained things to lis as we 
went through the narrow alleys, and looked 
into the little shops and lodging houses of 
which before I had only seen the outside. 
Everything was about as compact and 
crowded as in a ship. Just then, every- 
thing .was decorated for their New Year, 
which is to them the great holiday of the 

Sear, something as Christmas is at the South, 
heets of red paper, spotted with gold leaf, 
hung all over the doors and windows, and 
showed that it was as they said, a "good 
day." In large cities, they celebrate the New 
Year by many ceremonies; but here, princi- 
pally by ajloliday from work, and by setting 
off vast numbers of firecrackers. We 
had heard packs of them exploding all .the 
morning, and we found the ground Btrewed 
thickly with their red fragments. On the 
counters of the shops lay piles of red papers, 
with the name of the store printed on them 
in Chinese characters. These were New Year's 
cards, for distribution among their friends 
and patrons. I suppose the first thing you 
would have noticed would have been the 
large teapots of tea standing ready-made in 
every shop, with the tiny china cups from 
Which they drink. They always keep tea 
Branding about in thisway. Everywhere we 
saw their favorite flower, the white narcissus, 
called here the "Chinese lily," growing and 
china dishes of water, the roots 



can do the same on paper. A gentleman at 
the | head of our principal school tried tp 
learn to use one oi these reckoning frames; 
but as he slipped the beads along, the China 



man, who was teaching him said impatiently, 
T UetU boy do like that !" 



O, too slow I too slowT iMtU boy 
From the stores we went to a lodging and 
eating house. Little recesses, or shelves, 
built into the walls, large enough to re- 
cline in. for opium smokers. In one of them, a 
man was. lying with his head propped up, 
slowly filling the bowl of his long pipe with 
opium, which he heated at a lamp. There 
he would lie and smoke till he dropped into 
an' opium sleep, from which he would not 
wake perhaps for two or three days. 

We were guided to another room by the 
doleful sounds proceeding from it, and found 
several musicians at work. I say at work in- 
stead of at play, for they never smiled as they 
beat and scraped on their dismal instruments. 
There was no tune that we could discover, — 
nothing but a repetition of disagreeable dis- 
cords. I liever heard a Chinaman sing any- 
thing except our Sunday-school songs; and 
these their harsh voices make seem very queer. 
I hardly think a knot of Chinamen eould get 
together and sing of their own accord ; and if 
they did; I should want to get out of hearing 
distance. 

Then they took us to what they called 
China churchee." It was not, alas! like our 
churches; for a grinning idol sat in state at 
one end of the room. A canopy of curtains 
hung around it, and before it. was a table, on 
which stood offerings of various kinds. Be 
side the blossoming "lilies," there were burn- 
ing tapers, plates of rice ready to eat, and 
little cups of tea. I asked one of the China- 
men what they were for. "O," said he, "our 
God, maybe he likee eat something." "Does 
he ever eat any of those things?" I asked. 
"No, "-said he with a half laugh; but we no 
knou what he like; we think maybe he likee 
Wasn't it sad? Right iri America, 
where we are apt to think that all men have 
been taught about the true God. While we 
were standing there, one Chinaman after 
another came in; and after bowing, waving 
his hands, and making other motions before 
the idol, he would light one of the little in- 
cense sticks in front of the image, where it 
would bum slowly like a candle, giving out a 
sweet odor. 

You are not to think from this that the 
Chinese are entirely ignorant. On the con- 
trary, even the poorest of them have been to 
school, most of them for a number of years. 
They can read and write their own language, 
which is a wonderful thing, for it is as hard 
as to learn many languages, like English. 
They are required in their schools at home to 
learn a vast amount of Chinese history, and 
other things, which wo-nevcr leam at all. As 
I said, they are very skillful in computing 
numbers. They are also very quick at learn- 
ing new occupations. It seems wonderful to 
me that in a new country, with a language 
they do not half understand, they can learn 
as they do to work according to our customs. 
They sire very industrious and economical; 
and many good judges consider them some of 
the best workmen we have in America. You 
will be glad to .know that there is a Sabbath 
and evcmng-school in San Jose, where they 
are taught to read and write English, and the 
Bible is put into their hands. I hoped to 
have seen more of this school, but I have been 
too busy to go there many times, especially as 
it is some distance from my home. The lady 
who has charge of it thinks her scholars very 
interesting. 

I sec that I Bhajl make my letter too long, if 
I stop to toll you more about the Chinese. 
You are not to suppose they are the only for- 
eigners among us. On the contrary, I pass 
people of a dozen different nations, any day, 
in the streets of San Jose. One hears so 
many languages as to remind one of the tower 
of Babel. San Jose is a very pretty city, full 
of trees and flowers; "and the pride of its in- 
habitants on account of the tasteful homes 
and fine public buildings it contains. It is 
about fifty miles south of San Francisco, in a 
beautiful valley. This whole valley, some 
fifty miles long and from ten to twenty-five 



full, that I readily believe the statement I 
hear, that California wheat brings seven dol- 
lars a ton more in England than Chicago 
wheat. Farming is done here on such a 
large scale that the machines used are quite 
different from any I ever saw at the East. 
For instance, an immense reaping machine 
called a "header," because its scythes are set 
so high as to cut off only the heads of the 
grain, is pushed— not dragged— by six horses. 
The heads, instead of falling on the ground, 
are tossed by the machine back into the box. 
It keeps three large wagons busy to carry it 
away as fast as it is cut. From these wagons 
it is pitched by a great derrick fork— instead 
of a hand pitchfork— into immense stacks on 
the field. So there is no raking or binding 
at all. The grain is thrasheoNand put into 
sacks right on the same spot, anoV left on the 
field till it is sold. One of these headers, 
with the necessary men and horses to attend 
it, will reap twenty to thirty acres a day, with 
an average crop of; twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. Where the grain goes up to forty bush- 
els an acre, or more, of course it cannot be 
cut so quickly. , ; You see such harvesting is 
possible only in 'a country like this, where 
there is no rain in summer. Everything Jn 
farming here depends on the fact that there 
are two seasons— a 'rainy winter, and a rain- 
less summer. For instance, these plains were 
formerly overflowed in winter, until they were 
protected by leyeea. along .the .streams, .which 
then came rushing down from the mountains, 
tearing new channels, and pouring over their 
banks. But at this season, there are only two 
rivers in the state large enough to deserve the 
name. ! The other rivers are shrunk to little 
muddy streams, and the beds of the smaller 
ones are actually dry. The ground in the 
meadows is cracked into cakes, and the dust 



in the roads takes away most of .the pleasure 
of riding. But how does vegetation live, you 



you to consider this letter as squaring up all 
my debts. Please consider this general letter, 
each one of you, as nieunt for you; and either 
now, or when you reach the place to which 
you are going this summer, sit down and- 
write me in return. Unless you do this, as 
the school year is coming to an end, and you 
scatter in so many directions, I fear I shall 
lose sight of you. I can hardly realize that 
the class whicli eutered Hampton School when 
I did, now goes out, its school training fin- 
ished, to do its part in helping on general 
education. I do not need to add my good 
wishes or my hopes for your success; for I feel 
as if I were still your teacher, and you know 
I am always 

Your friend, L. M W. 



held in place by pretty pebbles. Queer smell- miles broad, is filled with wheat fields, or- 
ing things to cat, and queer shaped things to I cliards, vineyards and gardens. It is one of 
wear, tilled the little shops, with long opium I the great fruit-growing regions oT the _statc :, and 
pipes and other *ticlus for smoking and gain- 1 1 fear you would not believe me if I told you 
filing. The Chinese arc great gamblers; but I the variety to be found in our markets, 
they said they "no play" at New Year's, for Lately, however, I have been out among 
that was "good day." So we only saw a the wheat fields of another region— the great 
game of dominoes. The pieces werejsomo- 
what different from those used in this coun- 
try ; and they played a game I did not under- 



Son Joaquin Valley. As I use this term, you 
iiaturally think of a depression among the 
hills; but this valley is half as large as the 
stand— played' it" very~briskly, taking silver iwhole state of Virginia. It seems more like a 
..v -•'great plain, the mountains on each side are so 



money from their ears, sometimes, where they 
seemed to keep it for! safety, and tossing it 
back and forth till I could not tell who were 
the winners. Before leaving the stores, I 
must tell you of the reckoning apparatus they 
use. The Chinese are very quick and accurate 
in the use of numbers. They can count; han- 
dle, and reckon money amazingly fast. In 
their stores, they reckon up bills on a little 
wire frame, strung with beads. The beads 
' on one wire stand for units ; on the next tens, 
and so on; and they will ad-', up a number 
of figures in this way faster than a Yaukoe 



far away and dim and blue, though I can 
easily distinguish, on clear days, the white 
peaks of the lofty Sierra Nevada range. This 
valley is famous for its wheat, and for its vast 
flocks of sheep in the more southern portion. 
It is like a great green sea of wheat fields. 
As I follow the paths cut through it, I can 
just see over the top of the grain, and I 
amuse myself with single stems which out- 
measure me in height. Taller persons than I 



say i Well, the grain gets most of its growth 
before the rains are over. It has little to do 
after that but to ripen. Then good-bye to 
anything green in the fields, except the trees, 
which send their roots so" deep into the earth 
as to be always supplied with moisture. 
These fine oaks make the country beautiful 
even during the drought of summer. As to 
gardens and lawns, they have to be irrigated, 
that is, supplied with water artificially. Wells 
are bored, soinetimes^what are called Artesian 
wells, from a hundred to a thousand feet deep. 
The water from these wells sometimes rises 
above the ground in a fountain, and sometimes 
has to be pumped. Most of the wells, how- 
ever, go down only to surface water, and 
hence are only from thirty to seventy feet deep. 
They are usually pumped by means of wind- 
mills, and carried by troughs into furrows in 
the gardens. Stockton, the largest town in 
the San Joaquin Valley, is called the '.' City 
of Windmills," while all through the cmintry 
you will see them about the farmhouses. 
They make a very pretty addition to the land- 
scape. I sometimes feel as if I must be in 
Holland, I have been so taught to consider 
that the land of windmills; but there is this 
great difference ; there, they are used to pump 
water out of a wet country; here, to pump 
it into a dry'one. . | 

I find I have written a long letter, 
though I have only told you a very few of the 
things that may be noticed here. Books and 
books have been written on the subject, and 
they have not described California yet. But 
though California is a very remarkable state, 
you must not suppose it is so rich that people 
can pick up money here without hard work. 
There are a great many disappointed people 
among us, who have come hoping to make 
their fortunes easily; and who have found 
that hard work, prudence, perseverance, and 
sense, are necessary here as well as elsewhere. 
Some of these people, when they find this to 
be the case, loaf about the country, or crowd 
into the cities, and grumble about hard times. 
Many 6f them' become gamblers; and how 
they live, and what becomes of them, I can t 
tell. Then there are others who are willing 
to work, but don't know how to manage; and 
let them live in California as long as they 
may, they are always poor. But, on the 
whole, California is a very good country in 
which to cam onc'a living. 

I have written this letter to my old scholars 
all together, because I find it impossible to 
write to so many individually, as often or as 
long as I would like. I have been very glad 
to receive letters from so many of you. Far 
away as I am, I think more than you can 
guess of the great work in which you aro en- 
gaged: in which you ore to be helpers; and 
since I cannot be among you again to do my 
share, as I should so much like, the next best 
thing is to hear from the school and from you 
individually— to see from your letters that 
you arc improving your advantages, and to 
know that you are earnestly trying to help 
your people." I like to know about the schools 
you teach, how many scholars .you have, how 
much interested they ore in their own improve- 
ment, how nmch help you get from the 
parents, what are your greatest encourage- 
ments and discouragements, what you are 



l it is so thick, and the heads bo large and except 



LONDON. 

London, April 25, 1874. 
London, or at least this part of it, St. 
John's Wood, is " most lovely just now. 
Through the latter part of March and most of 
this month thus far, we have had most delight- 
ful spring weather: cloudless, sunny days, 
some splendid moonlight nights, the air soft 
and balmy, and Regent's Park one mass of 
foliage and bloom. Walking through it a few 
dayB ago, by a path varying a little from my 
usual route, I passed a nursery of young bulbs 
of various kinds and most lovely colors: pur- 
ple, red, white, and yellow, in every variety 
of shades, all reminding me of Kings' Chapel 

firaveyard, Boston, in hyacinth and tulip time, 
n fact, London can show sometimes most per- 
fect weather and beautiful skies; and since 
she blossomed out of her Lenten sackcloth 
and ashes, the streets have presented a brilliant 
and attractive Bight, particularly Regent and 
Oxford Streets, where the big stores or thop* 
as they 'ore invariably called here, are situ- 
ated. The elegant carriages, splendid horses, 
and handsome liveries of footmen and c "' 
men present a most fascinating spectacle, 
music stores are, of course, my particular 
attraction. Boosey has just erected one of 
the finest I have ever seen. It is of marble, 
five stories in height, and between the win- 
dows are medallion heads of Bach, Beethoven, 
and other distinguished composers ; and then 
the general finish, carving and sculpture are 
very handsome. Novcllo's store is also verv 
large, and very elegantly finished and di 
rated. 

I do not know to what extent the so! 
ties of Lent usually affect the gayeties of 
don society, or the patronage of the various 
places of amusemeut. This year was perhaps 
an exception to ordinary times, on account of 
the royal marriage and the festivities attend- 
ant upon the reception of the newly married 
pair, who arrived in England early in March. 
On the, 12th, they made their grand entry nto 
London from Windsor Castle, accompanied by 
the Queen. I went with a friend to see the 
royal show, and obtain my first glimpse of 
royalty in propria persons. We secured a 
very good stand on the corner of Regent and 
Little Argylc Streets, quite near Oxford circus; 
and after nearly an hour's patient waiting, had 
the satisfactton of seeing the party pass Very 
near to us. They were in an elegant | state 
carriage, drawn by six splendid bay ho ses, j 
with a postillion on each left horse— no driver 

and a pair of "illigant Mickies" behind. 

The postillions' uniform was very showy : .red, 
with a quantity of gold lace, buff V nee- 
breeches, (lucked into high boots, with fa ncy, 
flesh'-colored tops turned over, black vblvet 
jockey caps, and white wigs— altogether very 
grand and imposing. The queen is very i tout 
and somewhat coarse looking; she had on a 
cloak of royal ermine. The young bride, of 
course, attracted the most attcntifi). S ic is 
very lovely and sweet-looking, and b^wed 
very pleasantly in response to the welcoming 
shouts and demonstrations of the surroun ding 
throng. We got into one or two crushes and 
were near being pressed flat in our zeal to bt hold 
the royal personages and equipments ; hi t on 
the whole, the crowd was good, naturcdj and 
well behaved, and we reached, home again in 
safety, quite satisfied with our experience of 
the day. In the evening we went out to see the 
illuminations; walked down Regent, Cbcks- 
pen and Parliament Streets, across Westminster 
Bridge and by the houses of Parliament, but 
were greatly disappointed in them, and could 
not help pronouncing them poor affairs |after 
alL Vj . 

Very fine musical and theatrical entertain- 
ments have been given at the, different places 
of amusement in honor of the bridal pair. One 
performance, Sullivan's "Light of the World," 
was especially ordered by his Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Edinburgh (the bridegroom), 
and I heard that the author was knighted on 
the occasion. As musical students, jxe have 
frequent opportunities and facilities (for: hear- 
ing operas, concerts, etc., at comparatively 
little expense. Being very desirous of hearing 
the opera of "Semiramide," in which Signor 
Aguesi, a very celebrated singer, was to ap- 
pear, we procured tickets for Drury | Lane 
theatre when it wos advertised; but owing to 

. , . ill ....J I...... I., mnlnnmul nf tlliy "star" 



dying anld learning yourselves. But it is 
it do thaV a little later til the season, impossible 



for me to answer so many letters, 
r a long delay. So I want to ask 



performer, we went twice and heard two 
substituted- operas before "he was able to ap- 
pear. Onff'iesday eve, March 84th, wcheard 
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"Trovatore," in which there iSjSoine very flue 
scenery and also gome splendid ehorus singing, 
sixty-four voices under the direction of ; Sir 
Michael Cotta. A week later, March 81st, the 
beautiful opefra of i " Norma " was given. The 
singing was very fine indeed, and the whole 
thing was put upon the stage in the best man- 
ner possible. In the first scene, the " Forest 
Scene," where the Druids march in, the band 
of the Coldstreain Royal Guards appeared 
dressed in "the, costumes of the bid Druid 
priests and sacred players, and played I the 
"Druids' March " most grandly. In the duet 
between Norma and Acfelgisa, Nilles Bauer- 
meister and Titjiens substituted a long and dif- 
ficult cadenza for the written one, and it was 
a perfectly wonderful performance given as it 
was, in such perfect accord and harmony. 
After the opera was over, we went to look at 
the splendid "marble statue of Charles Eean, in 
the large centraUbtunda. In the other halls 
and waiting rooms of this immense building 
are equally fine statues of Oarrick and other 
great actors. Finally, after two weeks more, 
we at last saw and heard (for both senses are 
addressed and gratified), the glorious opera of 
} ' Semiramide. " The singing, especially that of 
Big. Aguesi and the ladies of the troupe, was 
truly admirable and wonderful. The scenery 
was, as usual, perfectly magnificent, especially 
in the scene at Ninus' Tomb. The stage is 
immense, and the whole depth of it was uajed; 
and as the time was at evening, and the river 
Nile at the back, with a full moon shining on 
the water, the effect was mostbeautiful. In the 
"Palace Scene" the decorations were magni- 
ficent, and in the great procession which ushers 
in Semiramide, there were a hundred and fifty 
on the stage at once. The banners and stan- 
dards were splendid, the Golden Beetle and 
all the emblems were most carefully looked 
after, and not a single detail omitted to make 
the representation perfect. Everything was 
pure Egyptian, the singular sculptures and 
the peculiar architecture were all closely copied 
from the best models ; for instance : the carvings 
on the great hall of the palace were copied 
from some of the rare, antique sculptures in 
the British Museum. When London under- 
takes to get lip any tiling of this kind, she puts 
every possible facility into the hands of the 
director. There is, too, a very pleasant cus- 
tom here, when any particularly fine piece of 
scenery is represented, of calling for the artist, 
who appears before the stage and Iiowb his 
thanks for the compliment. During Passion 
Week very fine sacred concerts were given 
every evening. ' We went to the Royal Albert 
Hall to hear, Handel's "Messiah," which was 
grandly given. About the middle of the 
evening, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. Prince 
Arthur and several of the royal household came 
in. The Princess and Duchess wore some of 
the. most magnificent diamonds one could im- 
agine; the Duchess' bodice was one perfect 
blaze of them. The Princess is thought here 
tabs very. lovely, though I'confess I could not 
see it ; but what is better, she has the reputa- 
tion of being beautiful in character and of a 
most amiable disposition. In the midst of the 
music. I often think of "Hampton and ,ite 
Students," not the book only, though I have 
received that and enjoy it greatly. I wish the 
singers would come over this way ; I doubt not 
they would meet with a grand success. I sympa- 
thise with Mr. Fenner in his "flat seventh" 
difficulty, referred to in the " Preface to Mu- 
sic;" it is impossible to get that interval, which 
they sing, into print. I suppose you are all 
busily studying and preparing for the June 
examination and closing exercises. I shall 
look with much interest for an account of 
them. K. 



THE HAMPTON SINGLES. 

( Extract of a Letter from one of the Singers. ) 
London, Ontario, June 8, 1874, 



It is so warm here one can hardly 
or do anything else. I expected to find 
cold, but we feel the heat as much as we 
in Virginia. Two men died here last week 
from sun-stroke. 

We have a very pleasant time, after all, 
all, rambling about, 1 in the afternoon, in the 
woods. We ride a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty miles nearly every day, and the scenery 
is beautiful along the. rivers and lakes. This 
part of Canada is very much like the South. ' 
We see a pnmty of log nuts along the railroads. 
I did not think there was so much difference 
between the Canadians and our i people until 
bed Montreal, the city, ana everything 
looked so different. The common people arc not 
as intelligent as they are in the United States. 
The oW? attraction in the large cities is, the 
architecture. In Montreal are several < cry 
fine churches and public buildings. The 
French Catholic cathedral seats over ten thous- 
and, and has the largest bell on the continent. 
We attended service at the English cathedral ; 
it is a large and fine church. We came across 
Victoria Bridge Just aa we were entering Mon- 
treal.! It is nearly two miles long and cost 
over six million dollars. ■» 

Thi Parliament buildings in Ottawa are 
fine as any buildings I 
jrine's, (about seven 



they refused to take us in any of the common 
hotels, and a doctor, the proprietor of the 
Springbank, a fine hotel where invalids go to 
use the mineral water, took us. In Toronto 
they refused us at two of their first-class hotels, 
and we had to go into a filthy little hotel, 
where nobody staid but low-class people. Af- 
ter the. first night, we discovered «ome animals 
on the beds worse than bed-bugs, and we left 
and were quartered among the colored people 
during the remainder of our stay in the city. 
I don't think we will realize very much cash 
from our trip through Canada. A party of 
singers from Louisiana came through here last 
fall and proved to be nothing, and a great 
many people thought we were not any better. 
We will give two, concerts in this place and 
one in Strafford, Old then leave Canada for 
Detroit. 

I suppose everyone at Hampton is thinking 
about ' going home how. I should like very 
much to be there at the closing exercises on 
the 11th. 



. HAMPTOK. 
To the Editors of the Southern Workman : 

I notice in your last month's issue an article 
signed " Observer," on "draining at Norfolk, 
Va." As there is reference in it to my paper 
on this subject which appeared . in your col- 
umns, you will oblige me by inserting a few 
words in reply, as I have been a close obtener 
an both Met of the Atlantic. In England, 
agriculture is as much a profession as that of 
"law, physic, or divinity," and has to be 
studied in the same way. Forty years ago I 
was serving my apprenticeship with one of 
the best farmers in the county of Durham, 
England. Most of our arable land was roll- 
ing, with a sandy subsoil, and undrained. 
With the best management, we could not get 
more off it, on an operogc, than ten bushels an 
"acre. That land is now thoroughly drained, 
and yields on an average over ( thirty bushels 
an acre. I give this as my own experience ; 
but the same remarks apply to other parts of 
England and Ireland, and especially to the 
Scotch Lothian: The lands of Virginia are 
much in the same condition as those of Great 
Britain half a century ago. The very best 
farmers in these parts telwne that their wheat 
crop does not average more than ten bushels 
per acre. Their soil and subsoil are the some 
alluvial deposit as that of Norfolk. The 
whole district for many miles inland was once 
a large lagoon, gradually filled up by beach 
and river deposits. I there/ore take this 
yield as the prevalent one through this portion 
of the state. If there is no improvement to 
be mode, then I say Virginia is doomed as a 
wheat growing state. With such an impres- 
sion no English oet Gorman former could be 
induced to settle among us. Indeed I see no 
hope for the stare but in thorough draining on 
scientific principles. I use the words thorough 
and *< ientiflc advisedly, because shallow and 
partial draining, with inaccurate levels, im- 
proper outlets; etc., do morcharni than'good. 
It would pay the state of Virginia to bring 
over' a posse of English drainers with their 
foreman, and hire them out to fanners wishing 
to improve their plantations. These would 
instruct others, arid 'we should soon have 
well-trained drainers among our own people. 
The—fact, that the state was bringing over 
English drainers, would show its interest in 
agriculture, and determination to encourage 
the farming population ; and money expended 
in this way would promote emigration more 
than pamphlets, which arc seldom read, ond 
agents, who are always suspected of interested 
motives. Were Virginia rich, I should recom- 
mend her to loan her people money for drain- 
ing as England has done, which has increased 
the yield of cereals . three-fold in that coun- 
try. 

I observed here on the estate of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, n few 
acres of wheat sowed in the fall, on land well 
manured and thoroughly prepared, with a 
sandy subsoil and an open ditch on the lower 
side; exactly the kind " Observer " describes 
as existing at Norfolk. This wheat came up 
beautifully, and promised a good crop.- Just 
at the time wheh the ear was forming, the 
lower blades began to turn yellow, then the 
tiposrones, and soon the whole plant became 
a mass of rust. From other parts of the 
state we hear the same complaint. The 
"Greensboro Patriot" is before me (an ex- 
cellent agricultural paper); it says "half of 
the wheat in North Carolina is ruined by 
rust." This disease was frequent in England 
when the land was undrained, but is now 
almost unknown. If Iweretoask "Observer" 
the cause of this disease, he would say, "S't is 
a fungus; and so it is ; but fungi cannot germi- 
nate on healthy plants : they only take root and 
flourish where decomposition has begun ; but 
when once established they spread, like yellow 
fever or jaundice, from the dead to the living 
tissues. Let us investigate this subject a little 
further. The stomata of the leaf, as I stated 
in my last paper, have the power of expand- 
ing when the soil is moist, so as to allow the 
excess of water to evaporate ; and of contract- 
ing in a drought when there is a deficiency of 
moisture in the ground; but when the spongi- 
oid* of the root are surrounded with water, 



they become gorged and force it through the 
capillary tubes into the leaf cells, faster tban 
it can be discharged by the stomata, and a 
disease similar to dropsy is induced, and de- 
position of the leaf cells commences. The 
spores of fungi, which are continually floating 
in the air, settle on the diseased parts, germi- 
nate, and spread from leaf to stem, from stem 
to glume or chaff, and Anally attack the seed, 
causing it to ripen prematurely. We have 
traced the disease to its cause. What is the 
remedy? There is only one. Make a way for 
the water to pass from the spongioles of the 
roots down to the drain pipes, and rust will 
entirely disappear. * 

Excuse Mr. Editors these hasty remarks. I 
should not have replied to "Observer's" let- 
ter had I not feared that it might induce 
some farmers to belicvesthat draining is an 
unnecessary expense, anoV thus check the 
only means that I see of raising the. standard 
of agriculture in the state to the high position 
which its soil and climate will admit, and On 
which the prosperity of the commonwealth 
depends. V George Dixon. 



DECORATION DAT 
Was observed this year at Hamptfin with 
more than usually interesting and appropriate 
ceremonies. At an early hour, the battalion 
of the Artillery School, at Fort Monroe, under 
command of General Barry, marched from the 
Fort, with the band, with two immense ever- 
green wreaths, each six feet in diameter. One 
of these bore the inscription " The Garrison of 
Fort Monroe, Va., to their dead comrades;" 
the other, '• The Garrison of Fort Monroe, Va., 
to the Confederate dead," both of which were 
placed in their appropriate localities. After 
this ceremony the battalion marched to the 
Normal School premises, where the troops 
rested a few minutes on the lawn on the banks 
I, the band play- 
; slave songs sung 
, Dust, an' Ashes," 
• Been Listening All 
r'll Soon Be Over," 
l of students and 



of the < 
the familiar tunes of t 
by the students: "E 
Babylon's Fallen," "I'i 
the Night Long," " Wii 



etc., to the great sal 
teachers. 

An hour after the visit of the garrison, the 
students of the Normal School formed and 
marched into the cemetery with their floral 
offerings, visiting on their return, the school 
cemetery, and decorating the graves of their late 
good physician Dr. Seymour, and of Noble and 
Royal, tho only student* who have died at the 
school since its organization. Meantime, the 
steamer JV. P. Bank, had landed at Old Point 
some five or six hundred well dressed 
colored people, including societies in regalia, 
and a band of music, who came at once to the 
cemetery, on foot or in carriages, most of them 
bringing their dinner with them, while the 
various booths furnished eatables and cool 
lemonade, to those who had not supplied them- 
selves. 

The steamer Hampton, chartered for the 
occasion, brought to tlie wharf of the Soldiers' 
Home, Farragut Post No. 5, with the Naval 
band from Portsmouth, and a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen. Commodore Stevens 
of the Navy Yard also came over in the steam 
barge, and was received by Governor Woodfin, 
of the Soldiers' Home. Our old favorite the 
Mystic was also put into requisition for the 
occasion, and brpught over a* large number of 
visitors. The presence of so many gaily 
dressed steamers gave a gala appearance to 
our harbor. After dinner at the Soldiers' 
Home, the whole party, joined by the veterans 
of the Home and their band, proceeded to the 



— bird's knot grate. Lolium temulentnm — 
poiion/^axncl. J uncus tenuis — i lender ruth. 
Juncis tenuis, variety dichotom n- — tte.o- stemmed 
slender ruth. Juncus accumiru)tus — pointed 
ruth. Juncus effusus — soft bulrush. Carex 
staminea— straw sedge. Carex hy itericina. 

•rosE. 

Carex vulpinoidea — fox sedge. Carex debilis. 
— slender sedge. Carex milliaces —many-flow- 
ered tedge. Eleocharis palustriSr- marsh club 
ruth. Erigeron annum— flea ban i, white weed. 
Salvia officinalis — wild sage. Ornithogalum 
croceum— yellow star of Bethlehei >. Samoucus 
Canadensis — black elder. Lonicerp. periclymen- 
um — woodbine. Samolus valerand i — water pim- 
pernel. Trifolium arveose — hare s foot trefoil, 
Echium vulgare — viper's buglot, blue thistle. 
Arnica nudicaulifi — naked-ttemmt I arnica. As- 
ter subulatus — slender tea aster. Mar uta COttt- 
la — Mayweed. Rumex maritinms — golden doek. 
Datura stramonium — thorn apple jimton weed. 
Lolium perenne — ray darnel. Holcus lanatue 
— soft grass. Elymus EuropoouJ— lyme graft, 
wild rye. Bromus ciliatus— broo e grdtt. Ver- 
blattaria — moth mullein Hypericum 
'orated St. John t wort. Alli- 
■dow garlic. Phleum pra- 
tense — timothy, or herd's grass. Bromus tiuio- 
loides — retcue grass. Verbena spuria — vervain. * 
Centauria nigra — black knap weed. Typhaan- 
gustifolia — cat-tail, reed mace. Scutellaria in- 
tegrifolia — entire-leaved tkuU cap. Erigeron 
divarication — branched flea banc. Myriophyl- 
lum scabratum — water milfoil. jRosa lucida — 
shining, or wild rote. Solanum Carolinensis — 
horse nettle. Pastinaca sativa — parsnip. Sauru- 
rus ceriums — lizard-tail. Azalea viscosa — if Aits 
azalea. Spergula arvensis — corn sparry. Lin- 
aria vulgaris — toadflax. Setaria glauca — bottle 
graft, or fox-tail panic. Circium horridulum — 
horrid thittle. Phytolacca decandra — poke weed, 
pigeon berry. Agrostls vulgaris— red top, herd's 
grot: Panicum latifolium— broad-leaved panic 
graft. Verbascum thapsus- ■ mullein. Panicum 
panic grass. Leontodon autumn. 
Ml hawkbil. Glyceria 
netted manna graft. Asclepias 
terfly weed. 
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cemetery where the regular order of exercises Cnuber tor Mineral". Saw and Grist Mills; Flouring 



was carried on. The noticeable and hopeful, 
feature of this as of other celebrations of Me- 
morial Day, is the increasing good will shown 
both by words and actions toward each other, 
by the parties in the late strife. Here the 
graceful tribute of the Fort garrison to the 
Confederate dead, was in the spirit of the fol- 
lowing quotation from the address of Colonel 
Brady at the cemetery. With the growth of 
such magnanimous sentiments all animosity 
and bitterness between the North and South 
will soon give place to that true brotherhood 
which becomea the citizens of every section of 
the republic. 

" Let no words fall from our lips, or thoughts 
enter our hearts, the utterance of which might 
tend to arouse the animosity engendered by 
the late terrible war between the sections. Let 
us forget the bitterness of the past. The Blue 
and the Grey quietly, sweetly repose side by 
side around us, and those who survive them 
should, can, and let us earnestly hope and de- 
sire will be friends. The brave sympathize 
with the brave, We cannot approve of the 
cause for which, the Southern soldier fougbt so 
long, so valiantly and so desperately; but 
their heroic deeds are recorded upon the pages 
of history, and we cannot if we would, and 
would not if we could, blot them out. After 
all, it was a struggle of brothers against broth- 
ers, fathers against sons, and the credit of 
all that was noble and good in the contest be- 
longs to our common country. Let us extend 
the right hand of fellowship and good will one 
to the other, and unite together for the ad* 
vancement and benefit of the republic" 



THE FLORA OF HAMPTON. 

MAY — CONTINUED. 

Agrostemma gltluwo-«<>n, cockle. 
larla perfoUata-^fcupfn, beU-flowtr. Veronica 
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SUCCESS nr BUSINESS. 

From that momentous period in 
boys' lives, when frocks are exchanged 
for trousers, they speculate on what 
they will be when they are men. At 
first, fancy only is consulted, j They 
will sail ships, or drive stages with 
four horses. After a while, they find 
that nothing they undertake is alto- 
gether jolly ; that every bodily occu- 
pation has its peculiar ache ; and every 
mental pursuit is exhausting, and 
crowded with competitors. As years 
advance, young men, finding obstacles 
in all paths, begin, in earnest, to in- 
quire where lie their most available 
forces. 1 

It is precisely at this turning point 
of life tbut a most important thing is 
apt to be lost sight of, and, perhaps, 
realized after years of painful ex- 
;nce; namely, that the strongest 
forces is whole-hearted 
No trade could have 
ne established among men, unless 
it was capable of yielding support: 
and at almost any business, an average 
person can make an honest living, if he 
-will, and if his will is strong. Shoulda 
-man fail at one undertaking, he will 
probably fail at others ; the fault be- 
ing usually in himself. Napoleon 
found it good, practical policy, never 
to have anything to do with unsuccess- 
ful men. 

Hence, it is of the highest impor- 
tance for a beginner, to stick to hie 
first choice. He has in one short life, 
scarcely, time to see how much he can 
make of any one profession. But he 
may notice that the front ranks in 
none of them are crowded. He who 
changes from one business to another, 
throws away time as well as the prac- 
tical experience which he has gather- 
ed. But, whoever bends himselt stead- 
ily to one chosen occupation, finds his 
field grow with his growth, until the 
prentice boy may become a million- 
aire. 

In America, where people rise from 
poverty more frequently than any- 
where 'else in the world, examples 
enough are to be seen of men who 
prove that they have the secret of suc- 
cess, by succeeding. When a beginner 
selects an occupation, he will do wisely 
to hunt for those who have prospered 
in the same field, and find precisely 
how they have managed. He may 
safely- disregard the profuse advices of 
neighbors who do not themselves pros- 
per. Successful men seldom make a 
noise about their methods; yet their 
actions are better worth study, than 



are cart loads of volunteered advice 
from those who are accustomed to hav- 
ing what they call bad luck. A be- 
ginner needs to model himself not up- 
ou good preachers, but upon good prac- 
ticers. 

In most occupations, money is chief- 
ly made by directing the labors of 
others. But it is fortunate for most 
young men that they have not capital 
at first, to hire others. As in war," no 
one is fit to command until he has 
learned to obey ; so in business, he 
who begins by working for a master, 
learns to manage employes of his 
own. "While in a subordinate station, 
if a young man succeeds in making 
himself necessary to his master, he has 
taken a long stride toward success in 
life. SorryTiands are the first to be 
discharged; but there is always a de- 
mand tor those who study their em- 
ployer's interests ; and whoever is re- 
markable for honesty, industry and 
good-will, has acquired a character 
worth to him, at least, a thousand dol- 
lars. As business is founded on. confi- 
dence, a man will rise in proportion as 
others rely on his word, and on his 
judgment and energy. 

Business success is only half gained 
by filling the puree. He is fortunate, 
who, early in life, discovers that 
money is as slippery as an eel. A thou- 
sand bargains offer themselves of 
things very desirable, but which can, 
somehow, be done without. If a man 
does not watch his expenses, he will 
go backward, no matter how much ho 
earns. Many deserving persons are 
always at the bottom of the hill, be- 
cause they do not cut oft* every outlay 
not essential to success ; and because in 
undertaking new enterprises, they do 
not count the costs just as carefully as 
they estimateHhe profits. 



to be disturbed by the price of stocks; 
and it alone, cannot be lost, stolen, or 
borrowed. Its possession means to a 
poor man an escape from rent, and is 
the first step toward independence. 
The Frcedman's Bank will have ful- 
filled its noble purposes, if it has taught 
the people to be their own bankers, and 
set them on the road toward earning 
their own homes. 



MEETING OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
| ASSOCIATION OP VIEQ 



THE FSEEBMAN'S BANK. 

The failure of this institution has 
been the first intimation which has 
really reached its ignorant depositors, 
that their hard earnings were not se- 
cured by the national government. 

The funds were at first invested in 
United States securities only, as its 
charter at that time demanded. After- 
ward, this .policy was changed, with 
the sad results of to-day. The bank, 
owing about three and a third millions 
to its depositors, has only one-ninth of 
the amount in cash and United States 
bonds. The remaining eight-ninths 
aVe in securities which have become 
unsaleable. The Southern "Workman 
feels-fhat he has been wounded in the 
house of his friends. 

It may be some consolation to the 
pure-minded founders of the institu- 
tion, to reflect upon the good which it 
.has actually accomplished. During 
its short nine years T>f activity, it has 
shoyvn poor people the accumulative 
value of little- sums. It was far bet- 
ter for most of its depositors to have 
saved and lost than 1 never to have 
saved. Habits of self-denial have been 
formed ; much money which would 
have gone for finery and folly has 
been rescued; and although misman- 
agement has cut off a percentage, yet 
there will be more left to many of its 
depositors, than they would have had, 
if the bank had not helped them to 
save. 

Perhaps a salutary lesson will be 
drawn from the downfall of this strong 
institution, which, if fully understood, 
will be worth all" its cost. It may im- 
press the truth, that land is the sort 
of riches least likely to fly away from 
its/owner. The val ues of stocks/bonds, 
and bank accounts, depend upon the 
honesty of other men, or upon their 
good judgment.. But when laud is 
prudently purchased, it is the owner's 
fault only, it it does not Increase in 
value. If is the last kind of property 



le ninth annual meeting of the 
Educational Association of Virginia, 
and the first ever held in this part of 
the state, assembled at the lecture- 
room of Christ Church, in Norfolk, 
Tuesday night, J uly Mth. After an ap- 
propriate prayer by Rev. Br. Arm- 
strong, of 1st Presbyterian Cfimreh, 
Prof. N. B. "Webster, chairman of the 
local committee, announced the com- 
pletion of the usual arrangements for 
entertainment, places of meoiing, etc., 
and introduced the Hon.^Tohn B. 
"Whitehead, Mayor of Norfolk, who 
had been requested to welcome the as4 
sociation to the hospitalities of- the 
citizens. The cordial welcome to the 
" City by the Sea," was responded to 
by the President, Prof. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, of the University of Va., who 
proceeded to deliver his annual address, 
which was heard with marked atten- 
tion. 

Prof. L. M. Blackford was elected 
president for the ensuing year ; and the 
meeting adjourned till 10 o'clock, the 
next day. ) 

Among the prominent, gentlemen 
attending the sessions of the conven- 
tion, we noticed the state superintend- 
ents, Rev. Dr. Kuffner, of Virginia, 
and Prof. Newell, of Maryland ; and of 
city and county superintendents, J. H. 
Binford, Esq., of Richmond; S. H 
Owen, Esq., of Petersburg; Maj. J. P. 
Crocker, of Portsmouth; R. L. Crane, 
Esq. of Alexandria ; J. J. Ladd, Esq., 
of Staunton ; E. B. Macon, Esq., of 
Princess Anne Co. ; J. C. "Weaver, Esq., 
of Accomack Co. ; and Jbhn F. West, 
of Norfolk Co. 

_ The colleges and academic institu- 
tions were well represented by such- 
professors as Atkinson, Blackford, 
Buchanan, Curry, Doggett, English, 
Qarnett, Gildereleeve, Harris, Hogg 
of Alabama, Hoxton, Massie, McGwire, 
Minor, Price, Smith, Toy, Venable, 
Vawter, and Webster. 

Of distinguished Virginians in at- 
tendance we recollect Lieutenant Gov- 
or Withers; Hon. John Goode; Judge 
Blow; and Rev. Drs. Armstrong, 
Blackwell, Barton, Peterson, and 
Thomas. 

The regular work of the association 
consisted of the reading and discussion 
of papers on educational topics. 

The paper on Geographical Instruc- 
tion, read by R. L. Came, Esq., elicit- 
ed considerable discussion, : in which 
Messrs. Binford, Owens, Ladd, Jones, 
Webster, and Withers participated. 

Among the most important papers 
read and discussed, were the follow- 
ing : namely, — On Latin- Translation, 
by Prof. W. W. Smith, of Bethel Acad- 
emy ; on Instruction in Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Natural History, pre- 
pared by Professor Davis, of Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and read by Professor W. O. English ; 
on The Study of Languages, by Profes- 
sor Turner, of Hollins Institute; on 
Prizes and Honors in School, by Rev. 
R. H. Phillips, of Staunton Female In- 
stitute; and on The Best Practical 
Method of Teaching the Elements of 
English Grammar, by Prof. N. B. Web- 
ster, of Webster Institute, Norfolk. 
Ou all these papers there were pleasant 
and highly interesting debates. 

Besides the papers above named, and 
the President's address, an able essay 



was read by Rev. Dr. Ruffner,on Men- 
tal and Moral Science in their Rela- 
tions to Educatiou; an address was 
delivered by Prof. Thomas R. Price, of 
Randolf Macon College, on The Place 
of the Mother Tongue in Education ; 
and another address, by Rev. Prof. J. 
L. M. Curry, of Richmond College, on 
Our Public Free School System in its 
Relation to Colleges. It is to be hoped 
that all these papers and addresses will 
be published in the " Educational Jour- 
nal," or in pamphlet form. 

An invitation fronrthe Principal of 
the Hampton Normal Institute to visit 
the school and partake of a collation 
was accepted, and on Friday afternoon, 
the steamer Mystic was chartered for 
the excursion. About tyvo hundred 
and fifty citizen's and their guests, in- 
cluding a delegation of about twenty 
from the Mary land Association, enjoyed i 
a delightful trip doyvn the river and 
Hampton Roads, and; were met at the 
wharf of the Normal School and es- 
corted to Virginia Hall. After look- . 
ing over the 'building, all assembled in 
the dining hall to partake of a lunch 
and listen to some fine music by the 
band of the National Soldiers' Home. 

In tendering thanks for the i nvitation , 
Professor Blackford, president of the 
association, in a graceful speech, ex- 
pressed his deep interest in the success 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute. The Principal ex- 
plained the origin, objects and pros- 
pects of the Institute as fully as possf- 
ble in the brief time allowed by the 
arrangement to reach ;Fort Monroe in 
time to witness the dress parade. The 
party consisted of persons from remote 
parts of Virginia, from Maryland, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina — most of 
them representative men in the cause 
of education ; and by the interest they 
took in all they saw, testified unmis- 
takably, to the kind feelings entertained 
by the Southern people toward the ef- 
forts to instruct and elevate what Presi- 
dent Blackford called "a long neglected 
class of our people." 
Altogether, thefNorfolk meeting of the 
Educational Association of Virginia, 
has been most pleasant and profitable 
to the entire community as well as to 
the members themselves ; and all class- 
es of our population will feel, directly 
or indirectly, the benefits of the stimu- 
lus it has given to the great cause of 
Education? 



BUYING LAND. 

While theorizersare expounding the 
designs of Providepce as to the future ' 
of the colored race, a most important 
movement is going on by the race it- 
self; Instead of rushing en masse to 
Africa, or aiming at occupations in 
which competition is active and pow- 
erful, the negro is quietly, wherever 
opportunity serves, seeding to him- 
self the title deeds of certain pieces of 
land. The soil may be poor, ajid the 
cabin rude and small, but its owner 
feels it to be like a firm footing in a 
boundless swamp. Without rents to 
pay, it is possible to lay up money, even 
for a man who works most of his time 
for others. A land-owner being a tax- 

Eayer, is directly interested in electing 
onest officers only, to spend the pub- 
lic money. By buying land, the negro 
is taking the most effectual means 
open to him, toward recognition as a 
useful citizen and a power for good in 
society and politics. 

In all civilized countries, the class 
of land-holders furnishes the most influ- 
ential men in other pursuits. Far- 
mers, or the sons of farmers, have 
always taken the lead in America ; and 
it may safely be assumed, that until 
an_ influential body of colored farmers 
exists, the negro never will be able to 
live down the calumnies of his ene- 



The peasants of Europe come to the confidence, unbosoms himself to her. 



United States in search of a chance to 
show What is in them. They find 
cheap lands; make a comfortable liv- 
ing; and their children become 
wealthy J The happiness, if not the 
existence of the negro in America, is 
staked upon his answer .to this ques- 
tion: Cdn the colored farmers do as 
well on the cheap lands at the South, 
as the European emigrants have done 
at the West? ' 1 . 



The apthor of the interesting article 
on the Opium Trade in California, pub- 
lished in this number, writes in a pri- 
vate letter as follows : 

" I feel a little like the Chinese mer- 
chant, here, who wondered why white 
people wished to Jf now the bad side, 
and seldom took any interest in the 
improvement, of his race, in their fac- 
tory labors, in their service as domes- 
tics, in their eagerness to learn, etc. 
The Sunday-schools are very flourish- 
ing ; and last Saturday, a foreign and 
Chinesel Sunday-school Joined num- 
] went .on a picnic It was a 
nixt ure of dress, customs and 
ud indicated a very friendly 
1 a desire to improve. Selfish 
Mistantly trying to crowd 
celestials, and use the pa- 
pers against them; but, still they 
come ; and, on the whole, for go8d. 
They bring their vices, but they learn 
a great deal of good, and are of im- 
mense service as industrious workers. 
Housekeepers value them exceedingly. 
The Chinese question here, is what the 
negro question is, in the East" 



AH EX0TOS10H. 1 

Therei is nothing more refreshing to 
the tired denizens of the city than a 
visit to the country. Sweltering mid 
the heat and dust ; pursued by cares 
and anxieties r annoyed by the con- 
stantly recurring jars of business, mis- 
understandings, and personal alterca- 
. tions; driven Song irresistibly with the 
current of trade ; spurred on by inex- 
orable necessity or stimulated by the 
excitement of gain ; no time for friendly 
intercourse ; no time for domestic en» 
joyment ; no time for thought ;no time 
even forj prayer ; no time for any thing 
but work, work, work, — what a deliv- 



What a ridiculous figure this grave, 
dignified man of fifty, cuts, as he goes 
whistling over the fields, jumping over 
the ditches and climbing over the 
fences, tasting the berries on the road- 
side and the sour-grass on the balk- 
row, just to see if they have the same 
flavor as when he was a boy. But 
hold ! what makes him pause, looking 
thoughtfully and sad, while a tear, the 
first since the wrinkles came, steals 
hurriedly down his cheek as if afraid 
to linger in that unfrequented track ? 
Ah! he sees just ahead of him the 
tangled growth that marks a country 
graveyard; and his thoughts have in a 
moment, carried him back over the 
lapse of thirty years, to the hour when 
in just such a place as this, lie looked 
for the last time upon a mother's face, 
laid her form beneath the sod, and 
turned away' alone, stricken, despair- 
ing, to fight the battles of life. Don t re- 
train your sighs nor check your tears. 
It is not weakness that wrings them 
from you, but the strength of an inner, 
purer nature, asserting its long neg- 
lected claims. Weep on, poor world- 
weary, world-hating, and yet world- 
loving brother of humanity, while your 
Mother Nature beholds you in the pur- 
est phase of your self-abused character. 

But all this is not what I intended 
to write about. When I commenced, I 
purposed taking an imaginary trip to 
the country, in the neighborhood of 
"Fox Hill, stopping at the principal 
farms and prying somewhat, still with 
friendly eye,, into the amount, manner, 
and kind of business done on each. 
Well, it is not too late for that now : so 
let us "jump into the wagon," and 
make a dry land excursion. Don't be in 
a hurry, now ; for we wish to observe 
t lungs carefully ; and, besides, " Rosin- 
ante is somewhat incompetent, and 
still more averse to rapid locomotion. 
To use the language of a venerable 
"ward of the nation" when speaking 
of himself: he is " not swift, but con- 
stant." 

Hold up»here, now ; we will go hi at 
this gate with the mulberry on each 
aide. Fine farm, showing care, enter- 
prise, management, and their legiti- 
mate consequences-thrift. Who lives 
here? Why, Colonel J. C. Phillips, one 
of the best tanners in Eastern Virginia. 
Here he comes to meet us, wide 



Get up, " Rosinante," we '11 pass 
on to the next. Heigho! a country 
schoolhoose. We '11 just drive as near 
to the ditch on the other side as pos- 
sible ; for the experiments of my boy- 
hood are too fresh in my memory for 
me to feel any degree of comfort in 
close proximity to a schoolhouse. 
Turn in here, and we '11 spend the 
night with the "Big Corporal," and 
continue our journey to-morrow — I 
meant to say, next month. Crab. 



OPIUM TRADE IH CALIFORNIA. 

Probably there is not an evil among the 
many that have stalked abroad to demoralize, 
degrade and destroy the human race, more to 
be deplored than that of opium . Its extensive 
use in most of the Oriental countries — once 
almost confined to that division o\the world — 
is, now, in this age of commercial communica- 
tions ; in these times when men go to and fro in 
the earth, carrying with them the peculiar habits 
of their nationalities,— spreading and deepen- 
ing Us grasp. Like the kindred evil of alcoholic 
liquors, to which, in its general social effects, 
it bears a strong resemblance, it finds its way 
' ig 



this class of women, that a Chinese Home has 
been opened, designed also as a "Normal 
School for the training of Bible Readers." 
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erance they experience when they can 

escape from the chains of their servi- brimmed hat, linen coat, and breeches 



tude to | the freshness, joyousness and 
liberty of the country. 

How jthe energies are quickened ; 
how the recuperative forces are stimu- 
lated ; blow the heart pulsates ; how the 
feelings glow. 

The mind released from its long ten- 
sion, recovers its elasticity ; the finer 
sentiments, so long kept in abeyance, 




boots. A farmer will be a 
firmer, you know, summer or winter. 

Well, we pass over our short conver- 
satiouWitfi^Uolonel, in which we learn 
that heTaises corn, wheat, oats, pota- 
toes, garden truck and fruits. We 
can see from the corn rows, wheat 
stocks, and potato vines, that his land 
yields well. We can also see, that the 



restrained by prudence and j soil is light, well cultivated, easily 
drained, and as the farrilers say, "lays 
welL" The fact of the business is, 
the colonel has a good farm and is mak- 
ing money on it. Well, he deserves it ; 
for he iB a genuine type of the old Vir- 
ginia gentleman — I had 'like to have 
said old gentleman ; for his hair is get- 
ting suggestively gray ; but I can easily 
remember when he was a, youngster ; 
and I am nothing more than a boy, yet. 
Passing along by the handsome little 
farm owned by R. B. Wood, Esq., we 
next, come to a fine residence on the 
roadside, the outward appearance of 
which, is a standing advertisement of 
thrift and. comfort. This is owned by 
C. W. Hickman, Esq., and is just such 
a farm as that of Colonel P. But good 
gracious ! if all those children are his, 
this would make a splendid location 
dinner, one o'clock precisely; and so for a female institute, 
on thtoijgh the day. What magnificent oaks these ore ! 

But hie has come out from all these and that is the finest field of clover I 
things tow, and left his mask behind have sceu since the "late onpleasant- 
liim. Nature, in her artless grace, un- ness." Every thing in good order, and 
bosoms herself to him ; and he, through a general welcome to all who are wor- 
force of association and reciprocity of thy of it. 



by policy, now exult in the 
J of unfettered exercise ; all the 
faculties assert their prerogatives ; the 
whole man comes back to himself. He 
has been, all the while, an artificial 
man, living in an artificial world, a 
kind of twelve-hour clock, wound up in 
the morning, running down at night, 
resting a while in sleep, to begin the 
next day the same monotonous tick- 
tack, tiejk-tack of business life; keeps 
time very well, too, as all good clocks 
ought to do. Why, as long as he is so 
near me, I. shall never be compelled to 
buy a time-pigfe. See ! there he goes 
down toi business half-post six exactly ; 
yonder he comes from the Postoflice, 
quarter past seven ; yonder goes his boy 
around the corner for his julep, just 
eleven o'clock ; there, he passes by to 



to new lands, and with it carries its palsmpL 
influence upon the energies of new countries, 
California, with its^tliousands of Chinese, opens 
» profitable market for the opium trade; and 
with every year the trade increases. Two lines 
of steamers bring their loads of coolie emigrants 
and their large cargoes of this East India drug. 
It is estimated that no less than ten thousand 
dollars worth enters the Custom-house of San 
Francisco by every vessel, and that the annual 
trade amounts to about a quarter of a million. 
It is also the opinion of those who are acquaint- 
ed with the matter, that a large quantity out- 
side of this estimate finds its way into port 
through the devices of smugglers. The article 
bciifg easily hidden, the duties inormous, and 
tire penalty amounting to nothing more than 
confiscation of the article, the temptations are 
strong ; and not only the China men and 
women, but sailors, passengers, and officers of 
ships, find strong temptations to overreach au- 
thority and law. Custom-house officers are em- 
ployed to inspect every individual Chinese or 
foreigner, who lauds on American shores from 
China ; and a certain percentage is allowed on 
all smuggled opium. A lady is employed to in- 
spect Chinese women. Sometimes it is found 
braided in the hair, sometimes packed in the 
hollow sole of a Chinose shoe, and sometimes 
bound on the limbs. It has been moulded in 
the shape of eggs and whitened over to escape 
notice : made to imitate the roots of plants ; and 
covered with some earthy substance to counter- 
feit the medicinal herbs used by the Chinese 
doctors ; or concealed among the dried lizards 
and other reptiles used also as medcine. Usu- 
ally it is in the form of a thick paste like tar, 
hut sometimes dry and hard as flint. The du- 
ties are a hundred per cent. A merchant some- 
times pays twenty-five hundred dollars duty 
on a single importation. 

The streets of the Chinese section of San 
Francisco abound in opium dens: the corner 
groceries of the celestials. Low and dnrk and 
vile with heavy odors, the opium smokers re- 
cline oil mats supported on straw pillows. 
Each individual pays for his whiffs, takes a 
long bamboo pipe on the end of which is 
dropped a small quantity of the opium paste. 
A few inhalations produce the desired affect, 
and hours of heavy sleep follow. Once ad- 
dicted to the habit, an opium smoker rarely ever 
reforms; mind and body become enfeebled, 
and the power o.f self-control is soon gone. 
When the consequent sufferings become unen- 
durable, an over dose quiets the bodily pain 
forever. The proportion of opium smokers is 
hard even to guess at. Probably about half of 
the Chinese men and a very few of the women 
are consumers. The same discouraging influ- 
ences which dnvc the California miner to in- 
temperance, operate to increase the proportion 
of smokers amongst the Chinese. Restrain- 
ing influences are fewer than in his own land. 
Home, wife, children far away, and frequently 
disappointed in his money making schemes, a 
Chinaman takes to his pipe as a white man to 
his enpa. The better class of Chinese citizens 
look upon the evil as a serious one. They are 
quite willing to use their power, feeble as it is, 
against the trade, and are extremely reluctant 
to give : foreigners information about its con- 
sumption. A good Chinese emperor once ex- 
claimed: "I know that wicked and designing 
men, for purposes of lust and profit, will clan- 
destinely introduce the poisonous drug; but 
nothing under heaven shall ever induce mc to 
legalize the certain ruin of my people." Alas! 
that such wisdom cannot prevail. 

Another dark side of Chinese life in San Fran- 
cisco is|the constant slave trade carried on in 
Chinese gi rls. These girls are bought in China, 
—kidnapped sometimes — brought to San 
Francisco and sold for vile purposes. They arc 
generally very young, often not over twelve 
years of age. Their treatment is brutal and 
degrading in the extreme, often so much so, 
that they appeal to the city authorities or mis- 
sionaries for protection. It is for the relief of 



London, May 81, 1874. 

Every stranger who comes to London, must 
of course visit the Tower, that ancient and 
world-renowned edifice, so prominent in Eng- 
lish history almost ever since England began 
to have a history, and around which clusters 
so many interesting associations, some, indeed 
most of them, of so dark and terrible a nature, 
that the very name * 1 Tower of London, V caused 
an involuntary shudder and a thrill of indignar 
tion at the remembrance of the bloody and cruel 
deeds which have been done within its walls. • 
The antiquity of this building has been a 
subject of much discussion ; but, it is generally 
believed to have been erected by William the 
Conqueror, in the early part of his reign, and 
strongly garrisoned at that time by his 1 Nor- 
man followers, in order more fully to awe hi» 
new subjects into a more secure allegiance.. 

It standaupon the north bank of the Thames, 
the principal entrance being on the west side ; 
while on the south side is an arch called the 
"Traitors' Gate," through which state prison- 
ers were formerly brought by way of the river. 
Near this Traitors' Gate is the Bloody Tower, 
supposed to be the scene of the murder of the 
two young princes, Edward V. and his brother, 
who were smothered by order of Richard III. 
It is not known, however, on what special ac- 
count this part of the building received it* 
gloomy appellation, which was given to it 
sometime during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
For nearly five hundred years before this, it 
had been a royal palace; and we were shown 
the apartments occupied by Queen Elizabeth 
previous to her accession to the throne, and 
also the stone under which the bodies of the 
unfortunate princes were found. The prin- 
cipal buildings or parts of the immense pile . 
—all of which is included in the Towel? — 
are the Church, the White Tower, the Old 
Mint, the Record-office, the Jewel-office or 
Keep, the Horse Armoury, the Grand Store- 
house, the Lions' Tower, and the Beauchamp 
Tower. The church, or St. Peter's Chapel, as it 
is called, is principally remarkable as the de- 
pository of the headless bodies of numerous 
illustrious personages, who suffered either 
within the walls or just outside of them, on 
Tower Hill ; among whom, may be mentioned 
the good and accomplished Lady Jane Grey, 
and Anne Boleyn Catharine Howard ' (two 
of the unfortunate wives of Henry Vlll.), 
and many men of high rank both in the 
church and state. The White Tower is sup- 
posed to be the oldest part of the whole edi- 
fice, dating as far back as. 1070. This consists 
of three lofty stories, with vaults underneath, 
in one of which, Sir Walter Raleigh was a 
prisoner, and where he wrote his History of 
the World. I stepped into the horrid place, 
but had no desire to linger within its walls. 

In another, we saw the beheading axe— a most 
villainous looking thing— the block, and the ex- 
ecutioner's mask of black leather ; also a horrid 
instrument of torture called "The Spavenger'a 
Daughter, " which, by means of \ a cruelly 
ingenious arrangement of screws, could, by- 
slow degrees, crush a man into a lifeless, 
shapeless mass, i But enough of such horrors. 
Thank God! their day/is gone by. Within, 
this White Tower is the ancient chapel of 8t.. 
John, originally used by the English monarchy . 
and said to be the finest specimen' of Saxon- 
architecture in England. It is a very massive- 
chamber of oblong form, with vaulted roof' 
and heavy columns, with large squared capi- 
tals curiously sculptured, and having a cross: 
on each, and presenting a very imposing ap- 
pearance. 

In the Jewel-keep we saw the crowns of the 
last four or five generations. Queen Victoria's 
surmounting the rest. This is a magnificent 
work of art, weighing one and three-quarter 
pounds, and valued at one million pounds ster- 
ling, about five millions of dollars. It is one 
mass of diamonds and other rare and precious 
gems— rubies, emeralds, etc. This light and 
airy htad-drett is not intended for every day 
wear. On state occasions it is borne on a cush- 
ion, by some noble official of the Royal House- 
hold, in the grand procession, while the crown 
actually worn by the Queen, is a small, though 



very splendid tiara of gold and gems. Here too 
was the famous Koh-i-noor bracelet; this 
name, signifying "Mountain of Light," waa 
given to it centuries ago by-the Eastern Mon- 
arch; in whose possession its existence first 
became known to the world. Its history is 
curious and eventful ; but after passing through 
many illustrious hands, it has now been for- a' 
long period one of the trophies of British con- 
quest, and hero it is likely to remain. 

Among other interesting and beautiful 
things here, we saw the Royal baptismal ser- 
vice—the sceptres made of gold and/incrasted 
with diamonds and other paraphernalia used 
at coronations, such as the sceptre with the 
dove, St. Edward's staff, the three swords 
which are carried before the sovereign ; namely, 
the "Curt ami" or sword of mercy, pointless; 
(See i>agc 88). 
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A MAN'S A MAN FOB A' THAT. 

UOllKHT UVRSS. 

Is there, tor honest poverty. 

Tliat hangs his head, and u' that* 
The coward slave, wd pass liim by 

We dare he poor for a' that: 
For a" that, and n' that. 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 
• The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man's the gold for a' that.^ , 

iclv fare we dine, 
ray and a - that: 
Iks, and knave* their wine, 
's a man for a' that ! 
For a' that and a' that, 

Their tinsel show and a tliatt 
The honest man, though e'er a» i>oor. 
Is king o' men fora'that. 

Ye see yon\irkie called a lord. 

Who struts and Blares, and a' tliat: 
Thongli hundreds worship at his word 

He's but a eoof for n' that: 
For a' that and a ,: that, 

His riband, star and a' that: 
The man of independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a' that! 



What tho' on honict 

W, " 
Give 



Wear liodden gray n 
>ls their silks, 



A king can make a belted knight. 

A marquis, duke and a' that. 
But an honest man's above his might 

Oood faith he maunna fa thai : 
For a' that and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that. 
The pith <? sense and pride o' w 

Are higher ranks than a' that 

Then let us pray that come it may— 

Aa come it will for a' that — 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth. 

May bear the greo and a' that: 
For a* that, and a' that. 

It's comin' yet for a' that. 
That man to man. the world o'er 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 



to want mi aim." He took a farm again 
in 1 18S, and married a woman to whom 
he had been attached for years; but he 
was an unskilful farmer, and soon gave it 
up, and settled down upon the salary of 
three hundred and fifty dollars per 



• THE SHIP OP THE DESERT- fruits, and take on, insteakl, aVown mantle 

In the great deserts of the East an of decay or the white garment of the 
animal abounds, whose existence seems a : »«>™- ■ come, this wonderful 

direct proof of the wisdom and benefi- ! never-failing change, and under grey, cold 
cence of Providence: for it.is so exactly | skies, with .Inserted heWs and bare gar- 
adapted to the peculiarities of its native j dens about us, we shall! think regretfully 



which he received as an excise olficcr, and I CO untry and the needs of the people whom ; of the lovely blossoms, the luxuriant 
which was his orilv support during the I i t serves, that it is scarcely possible to \ growths of .the _ summer jtimc. 
remainder of his life He was extremely : doubt the purpose of its creation. The >ow, why do not more 01 us try to 
proud, and often refused to take money I £ ship of the desert," i. e„ the camel, is of | carry some of this bcautiy with us through 



which lie had fairly earned; while he I such importance in the life of Eastern na- 1 tlio dismal winter 
yielded so often to the temptation of ' tions, that were it to become extinct, the I not remember tjiat a littl 



I be the depopulation of the i n little labor, will enable us to keep our 
, desert country: and we offer 1 roMM fan- with bright and tragrant flow- 

« description "to our reader*, j ™ m th . e h ™' f ™ 3 " ! , ,n « oroln 8,» f . 

hoping that ^theyHll stop for a moment another spring.' lo gather a few seeds ; 
to consider, howvaXre the interests, how i to cut and start a few slips, .3 no diffleuJt 



great the creative wisdom, which this sin- 
gle animal represents. 

"Designed to live in regions where but 
and 



Why do we 
forethought, 

drink, and was naturally so careless, that le sult would 
it is little wonder that he died at tho age I whole of the 
of thirty-seven, in poverty even greater the following 
than that in which he was born. His 
widow and children were cared for In- 
public sympathy; and his memory is 
cherished now as the memory of a man 
rarely gifted : but during his lifetime he 
■ was undoubtedly negle-.ted and misrepre- 1 scanty nourishment of vegetation 
sen ted, and many "of the vices and mis- water can be found, the camel meets un. 
fortunes which preyed upon him might j demaud of the most perfect possible or- 
have been averted bv a little tender care ganization. All fulness of torn is sacii 
on the part of those'among whom his lot fl cc d, the head is small amrearless. the c ; u "", , S s ' ll a3 
was cast. As a ppet, however, his fame ! 110c k bare of flesh, while the, thigh's and oehgWj all winter long. . 
is secure, for he wrote manv songs which w s are stripped of every muscle not , and then plant for cample, morning- 
are sung wherever the English tongue is | essential to movement, and the dry, '! g^' seeds and cuttings of , ivy w. h a 
spoken, and treasured everywhere as gems me ag,c botlv has only the vessels and ton- , &« J* twqi and you have a 1. tie gaidon 

dons required to knit the frame together. ■»"** MkS nothing of your hands except 
The Jaw is powerful enough to crulh that regular watering, and | once a week a 
hardest of elements; the tough and scanty thorough washing of itsj leaves .with warm 
vegetation of the desert; and the foot is a 
mas 



matter; and the pleasure their growth will 
bring from week to week is known only 
to those who have tried the experiment. 
Hanging baskets of cojvrse wicker work*, 
of wire, or earthern ljasins, or gourds, 
or eocoaniit shells, may [be placed in our 
windows, and. filled with such seeds and 



ROBERT BURNS. 

In a miserable little cottage ;in the 
southern part of Scotland, there was bom 
n the winter of 1759, a boy who was 
lestined to bear through a short life the 
jurdena and glories of genius, who was 
.o write some of the most beautiful songs 
u the English tongue, and yet to lead a 
'" of * coarse dissipation, and, with the 
ns of riches in his hand, to be always 
a poor and needy man. . 

Robert Bums' father was a 9mal! 
former, who, being unsuccessful in his 
attempts to improve his condition, died, 
leaving his family penniless. Throughout 
Ids lifetime, however, he devoted himself 
to his children, training them carefully 
himself, and obtaining for them better 



of true poetry. 



THE-.BE 9 0EC83. 



During our own great war and the late 
war between France and Germany, much 
has been done to relieve the sufferings of 
the sick and wounded by societies of sur- 
geons and nurses, carefully organized, and 
generously supplied by government, and 
private charity, with the means to carry 
on their, noble work. 

This system originated with a brave 
and tender-hearted English woman, who, 
years ago, in the Crimean war (between 
Russia and England), went out from En- 
gland single-banded, and begun what 
seemed the almost hopeless task of car- 
ing for the sufferers stricken by shot and 
shell, or, worse still, by the fatal influences 



soapsuds, and which returns to you, for 



a^SMS^; every moment that yo^ spend upon ^ 
in the mud, and is unfit lor climbing, but \ hours of pleasure. lte , n. common 
is perfect for traveling ; over the even snr- : *™T%*' or ' indeed ' fc aD ^ U '? g J^in 
rJn of the sindv ultin The camel is wiU hold earth, you can plant certain 
ondelned t " become ihe Ito of bright, hardy, Uttle flfewM* are^t 
dainty in their r qturements as to sou 
and temperature, but, jvhich, with small 
encouragement, will blossom energetically 
for weeks and weeks. J'etunias, the com- 
i varieties of geraniums, salvias, pan- 
. etc., all do well ini this way, and are 



en, l>ccause it has no defense against its 
lemies, being destitute of horns or tusks, 
id not sufficiently swift of foot to euable 
it to escape by running. Its flesh is sweet, -- 

nutritious food, its milk the best of bev- i >»on varieties of gewfums, salvias, pan- 
erages; of its hide, tents are made; of; sle 

its hair, the most splendid shawls the : P'e— - - — ~r. j , 

world can show; andfts bones serve for j Hying rooms, wher ,„«, » m» ^PJ 
weapons of war, and agriculture, and for ^*»«M#^WffiS 
domestic utensils. The hump is a fatty | ?. th 



growth upon the camel's back, and in suf- 
fering or starvation it is the last part of 



SUL'll. UI, WU1BC DUIl, UJ «"™ e - 

of climate, scarcity of food, and exposure. I the animal exhausted, as it wastes away 
Many women followed her, and gave such | very slowly." 

strength and power of purpose, to the | In long journeys, the camel can exist 



work, that Florence Nightingale and her 
corps of nurses found their names written 
high up upon the roll of Fame, and their 
example a power for good throughout the 
whole civilized world. When our owi 



education than was usual among men of j war broke out, , hardly a week elapsed 



his class, so that Burns was a fair English 
scholar, and developed, early in life, a 
strong taste for the songs and ballads of 
his native country. He worked as a fawn 
laborer for years, writing constantly, and 
producing some of his finest coniposil 
in the midst of the homely life froi 
-which, as yet, he had no thought of escap- 
ing. His "Mountain Daisy" and "The 
Mouse f were composed while holding the 
plow, "Death and Doctor Hornbook" 
- While resting himself at the roadside ; 
While "jHallowe'en," ''The Cotter's Satur- 
-day Night," and many charming ballads, 
were written during his residence at Mors- 
jriel, a farm which he and his brother 
leased together. Although the poems 
Which were produced at this time were 
read by a small circle of friends, Burns 
had no idea of publishing them; and his 



fore the " Sanitary Commission " h' 
its flags, and opened its rooms to n 
and send help to our soldiers; and hu 
dreds of women rallied to the workwhi 
they alone could do r and, as time showed 
";1 do so well. Other societies were 

jed, and there was scarcely a village 

through the length 'and breadth of the 
land that did not contribute its share 
toward the support of nurses and hospi- 
tals, sending food, clothing, and luxuries 
of - all kinds to the men whose duty led 
them daily into the jaws of death. 

StiU more recently, in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, this same work was continued ; 
and not only did the two conflicting na- 
tions care in this manner for their own 
sick and wounded, but the other European 
nations, and even our own country, sent 
nurses and supplies to assist in the great 
charitv which knew not the difference be- 



nnd toil for days, enti»6ly without food ; 
but usually he snatches the coarse shrubs 
growing beside his sandy path, and de- 
pends upon them and upon the absorption 
of his hump, for his nourishment. His 
internal water sacks supply fluid, which 
prevents him from suffering from thirst; 
while the wonderful scent, which enables 
him to detect the existence of water at a 
long distance, often saves the lives of his 
less acute human companions. Then 
when the terrible desert sirocco darkens . , , , ... 

fee air with clouds of sand, and burns the \ within everybody's 
flesh, and eloses'the painful nostrils, the : and cuttings are t 
camel finds his advantage. He has no everybody tor the gal 
ears to be filled with the driving sand ; his 
ugly nostrils close up impenetrably : and, 
his deep-set eyes, overhung by his huge 
brow, will be the only eyes in the whole 
caravan, which cau safely look upon, the 
awful scene. His shambling gait seems 
awkward and slow; but, such are his 
powers of endurance, that he can accom- 
plish a long journey in a shorter time than 
a horse, beside carrying a burden of from 
hundred to one thousand pounds ; or, 
for short distances, as much as fifteen 
hundred pounds. His patience is great, 
and he bears uncomplainingly the iU 



foolish dissipation resulted finally in; such . 

entanglements that he made up his mind , tween friend and foo,J»»cu friend and foe 

procure the money necessary to pay his j of _ the English^ society o^nurses, ine sumew * ^ ^ of uffrl{m £ h J tred 
At this crisis, the thought for 



were. A little in- 
genuity in training thp climbing plants, 
ivies, etc., upon framework, or about the 
windows, will often transform a room into 
a bower of greenery ; ! and this may be 
done without shutting out any of the 
precious sunlight, which is even more 
necessary to the human occupants ofa - 
house, than to the plants which they cher- 
ish. 

The cost of all this pleasure and beauty 
is— what ? A little care, a little trouble, 
a little perseverance, j a little time — no 
money, no special knowledge, no unusual 
advantages. The receptacles for the seeds 
and slips, may, as we have said, be made 
from almost anything that will hold earth ; 
the earth itself is clieap enough, and 
ch; and -the seeds 
>e had by almost 
ring and choosing. 
Only, it "must be remembered, that in 
order to have our little house gardens in 
order for the winter, it|is necessary to be- 
gin work before the winter comes ; and 
now is the time to cjollect seeds to be 
planted a month or two later, and to start 
cuttings for the luxuriant growth which 
wilt by and by gladden our eyes. , 

Use a few leisure moments in summer, 
then, wherein to lay up stores of beauty 
and enjovment for'the winter, whose cold 
breath will make our briglnVfaced flowers 
doubly precious to us. 



WATER AND ITS USES. 



the first time presented itself to him, of 
making his poems a source of pecuniary 
profit and he at once opened negotiations 
witha printer, and an edition of six hun- 
dred copies was rapidly sold, from which 
he realized enough to enable him to com- 
mence his journey. Just as he was about 
to sail, however, lie received letters con- 
taining such favorable criticism upon his 
work, that he determined to tako courage, 
and once more try his fortune at home. 
He went back to Edinburgh, where he 
soon 



badee of her sisterhood' a Bed Cross, be- i natives, to be capable of life-long hatred | This all-important subject is never more 
,w bound umn her left arm. We see of those who. ill-treat him. In desert important than when, the summer heat 
that she is standing in the dismantled . traveling, one often meets with a came! 
room of some flue, old house, a room from i laden with a man, his wife, their numerous 
which the rich furniture, the costly hang- children, and household goods, all packed 
ines the beautiful pictures, have all van- 1 in two carefully balanced panniers hang- 
ished, to make place for hospital cots, I ing upon either side of the great, slow- 
surgical appliances, and the thousand . pacing animal, who thus wins his title, 
articles needed in such work as this nurse j " the Ship of the Desert. 

has to do. She has just unpacked one of f — — . — 

the great packages sent from England by j PLOWEBS, , 

some stranger hands, and with her arms t .... 
filled with bandages, is going back to her j The glory of the summer is just now at 




persons 
admired 

osity. None of his new acquaintances, 
however, gave him any substantial help 
or wise advice ; and he says bitterly of him- 
self, " The great misfortune of my life was 



help praying that there may be no more 
war ; but, that, instead, men may every- 
where be led to see how fair a thing is 



ness of winter is waiting for us. We 
hardly realize, that, by and by, the earth 



makes us realize moreikeenly our depend- 
ence for health and comfort upon a pure 
and abundant water ^u^ply ; and a word 
or two here as to the necessity of the free 
and constant use of Water for our houses 
and our bodies, may not come amiss, and 
we trust may increase jtho attention of pur- 
readers to this pressing matter. As there 
is nothing which can,ito any extent, take 
the place of water, and as we actually can- 
not subsist without it we ought, in the 
first place, to see that; our houses are con- 
venient}}- and fully supplied with it, from 
wells or springs ; and, jin the second place, 
to make sure that such supply approaches., 
as nearly as possible,^ to absolute purity. 
Then our housekeepers should remember 
that no house can be wholesome to live in, I 
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lie clean iritliout the use of plenty of 
-water; -while every one of us should 
understand that a daily bath from head 
to foot , is a necessity both of neatness and 
•of health ; and should make this daily bath 
a matter of duty. It is not, of course, 
indispensable that the water used for clean- 
ing and washing should be as pure as that 
used for drinking ; and for the former pur- 
poses, rain Water caught in cisterns, or even 
' in open tubs, is best, and usually most con- 
venient toj obtain. The wells which fur- 
nish onr drinking water should never be 
near enough to any outhouse, sewer, cess- 
pool, or otjier source of contamination, to j 
"receive impurities from them; but this is 
. often more easily said than done, and in | 
. crowded neighborhoods, or where there is j 
any uncertainty about the position of the I 
well, it is altogether safer, especially in ! 
.hot weather, to boil the water used for I 
drinking. This may, at first, seem rather 
troublesome ; but habit will soon make it i 
easy to kepp three or four quarts of this 
boiled watjer always on hand, and this in 
itself is a safeguard, in many places, I 
Jagainst some of the more ordinary ill- 1 
nesses of summer. It is, in short, the 
simplest way of purifying drinking water ; ] 
: and although it does not, by any means, 
remove all impurities, it nevertheless goes 
far in that direction. 

But, to, recur to the external use of 
water, we feel that it is scarcely possible | 
to say too much as to the desirability, the 
necessity of the daily bath. It is one of | 
the tests of civilization : for no person of 
. civilization can tolerate physical unclean- 
mess ; while there may be a deeper meaning 
■.-than we think for, in that connection of 
"clean hands and a pure heart." Those I 
-who have grown up in ignorance or have 
I allowed themselves, in spite of knowledge, j 
to become careless in this matter, will 
. doubtless find that it requires some reso- 
lution to make a beginning; but we 
heartUy wish that every one who reads 
these words, would, at once, decide to try 
the experiment of.taking a thorough bath, 
every morning for a month.- It is easier 
to commence in hot weather than in cold : 
for the refreshing effect is more immedi- 
ately felt ; but this is one of those cases 
in which virtue will be found to be its 
own reward ; and whoever will persevere 
now from this first of August until the 
first of the coming September, will be 
almost sure to find that they have laid the 
foundation of a habit, which will bring 
them health and happiness so long as they 
live. A thorough bath of cold water m 
summer or winter, strengthens the mus- 
cles, cleanses the skin, stimulates the 
blood and the nerves, and is the first step 
in a life of cleanliness, toward which life 
we should all of us constantly aspire. 



For the Southkkx Wobkmak. 
BY J. ENDECOTT LIKDBK, 
THE WAY. 
(7«o(<ift35:8). 

A highway hath the Ijml cast up, 

Tin- " Way ol HoUnoi»; " 
Whereto his own redeemed may walk. 
Whom lie doth love and bless, 
i shall lie found thereon," 



Nor any i 
And though a fool, tin 
Shall never err ther 
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• I am the Way. the Truth, the Life; 

Frustrating not his grace 
Jv any effort of my own, 
'I bow before his faee. 



But there is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip. Now, it happened that 
Mr. Cross was to make one of the party 
to the beach, and Mr. Cross did not like 
do^s. He said he would not have a dog 
with him: so Uncle Charles had to tell 
Henry that Ponto must stay at home. 

Henry was greatly disappointed at hear- 
ing this. 11 Poor Ponto ! " he said, " after 
all, I cannot take you with me to the 
beach. You will have to stay at home.'' 

l'onto did not quite understand these 
words ; but when Henry tied a string to 
his colar, and fastened it to a ring in the 
wood-shed, then Ponto understood that 
his little master had changed his mind, 
and would not take his dear dbg with him 
I to the beach.. 



ft V 



THE INDIAN BIBLE, 

On the 2d of November, 1031, the Kev. 
John Eliot landed, from the ship Lion, at 
Boston, and in the following year, settled 
as teacher and preacher at Roxbury, Mass- 
achusetts. He devoted himself, at once, . 
to the conversion of the Indians, and, 
learning their language, translated in 1 W>3, 
the Bible into the Indian tongue. This , 
was the first Bible in any language, printed L 
in America ; and it naturally made the 
Harvard College press (from which it was 
issued) famous, two editions, of three I 
thousand copies in all, appearing in the < 
years lGfi3aud 1G00. "UpBiblum God," 
which means the Book of God, is a por- 1 
tion of its title ; but there is but one man 
now living, who can read the language in 
which this unique book is written, the 
tribe for whom it was prepared, being en- 
tirely extinct. j^So far as is known, there 
arc but fifteen copies of Kliot's Indian 
Bible in America, and a still smaller num- 
ber in Great Britain ; a copy, which was 
sold in New York in 1808, having been 
purchased for $1,130, the highest price 
ever paid for a printed book in one vol- 
ume, in this country. The devoted ancP 
faithful Eliot labored for many years, and 
won for himself the title of " Apostle to 
the Indians," a name which truly he well 
deserved. 




,v. a refuge strong from sin. 

From both its guilt and power; 
1 find at last, sweet, perfei-t rest 
In Christ my lioek, my Bower. 

Oh that beneath his cleansing blood 
1 may through life abide: 
\ Till hu -ball s.-n-l It if. I vii-i, hand 
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I'll sing his power, which, from all i 
Through faith, hath set me free 
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Poor Ponto! It made him sad to be 
left behind, and I do not wonder at it. 
One bright autumn day his little master, 
Henry, had said to him, "Ponto, would 
you "like to go to the beach? Uncle 
Charles and I are going to the beach." 

Now, if there was anything that Ponto 
liked more than another, it was going to 
the beach, and chasing the little birds 
along the wet sand, and seeing the foamy 
waves come up and chase him, as if they 
were saying, "Leave those little birds 
alone." ! . 

And so, when Henry spoke of going to 
the beach, Ponto jumped up and barked 
with delight, and tried to lick his little 
so happy master's face with his tongue. Then he 
imagined ; ran round as if he wanted to say, Oh, 
, its own I'm so glad, so glad ! for I do love to go 
to the beach." 



Ponto whined and cried when he found 
,.j was not to go, and felt sad enough, 
when, through the open window of the 
wood-shed, he saw Henry, Uncle Charles, 
: Mr. Cross, and all Henry's brothers and 
| sistersj going off to the steamboat that 
' was to take them to the beach. 

" This is too bad ! " thought Ponto. He 
l tugged at his rope, but could not break it ; 
then he lay down on the floor ; then he 
jumped up and barked; and then he 
j gnawed at the rope. "I do so like to 
I frolic on the beach with my dear master ! " 
thought Ponto. 

' For more than twenty minutes he tried 
, to get away ; and when, at last, he had 
! almost given up trying, the rope broke, 
and Ponto was free. With the rope dan- 1 
gling at his colar, he ran at once down to 
the. wharf; but the steamboat had started. 
Ponto saw it, and barked long and loud ; 
but Henry could not see or hear him. 

Henry and his party arrived at the 
beach without Mr. Cross ; for, just as they 
were starting, a summons from his wife 
compelled Mr. Cross to leave. It was now 
too late to get Ponto, and Henry missed 
him so much that he was sad. 

But that forenoon while he was in the 
water with his uncle, learning to swim, he 
saw all at once a dog running along the 
sand. " Can that be Ponto ? " cried Hen- 
ry. Yes, it was indeed Ponto. As soon 
as the boat returned to the wharf, Ponto 
got in, and on its next trip sailed down to 



the beach without paying his fare : for the 
captain supposed he belonged to some one 
of the passengers. 

How glad Ponto was to see his youug 
master ! And how glad was Henry to see 
Ponto. They had a fine time together in 
the water. Was not Ponto a clever dog 
to find his way all alone to the beach ? 
and to know, that, bv staying on board 
the boat, it would take him where he 
coUld'find Henry '! I think I never knew 
so bright an-.l good a dtg as Ponto. — The 
Nursery. 



For the SolTHEC.N WoaKM AS. 

AN AMESIOAN NOBLEMAN. 

In America, you know, we do not be- 
lieve in giving patents of nobility to de- 
scend from father to son, so that an idle 
young fellow can content himself with the 
"lory of his great grandfather's hard- 
earued title. " The field is the world : let 
every man win his own laurels ; for the 
only true nobility is the nobleness in him " 
— that is what we say. 

The standard of true nobility has varied 
with the world's growth. Brute force, 
physical courage, chivalrous deeds, in- 
j tellectual power have all had their turn in 
earning renown ; and the older the title, 
I the more likely it is to have been won in 
the distant dark ages, by a sledge-hammer 
of a hand that could not write its own 
name. David tells of a time when "a 
man was famous according as he had lifted 
up axes upon the thick trees." One would 
be more famous now if he could devise 
some way to save the labor of cutting 
them down by hand : for this nineteenth 
century is pre-eminently the age of inven- 
tion. 

And America is pre-eminently the coun- 
try of inventors. American inventions 
are famous the world over; and foreign 
nations, whose notions of ranks and titles 
ha^e been so different from our own, are 
recognizing .the nobleness of American - 
inventors, by conferring upon them their 
own .orders of nobility. 

During the great World's Fair, held at 
Vienna, Austria, a year ago, for the pur- 
pose of collecting and comparing the works 
of all nations in art and science, a letter 
came to this country from the commis- 
sioners in charge of the "United States de- 
partment, announcing that the Emperor 
of Austria "had created Thaddeus Fair- 
banks^ of Vermont, inventor of the Fair- 
banks scales, a Knight of the Imperial 
order of Francis Joseph. " It seems," 
they said, " that the emperor, who is fully 
imbued with the spirit of the age, has 
grown convinced that no country can be- 
come truly great, save through its manu- 
facturing and commercial activities; and 
being impressed with the inventive genius 
of Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks, desires to 
confer some mark of personal respect and 
honor upon him." 

Of course, every one knows what the 
Fairbanks scales are. Whatever we want 
weighed, from a letter to a loaded freight 
car, we like to bring to Fairbanks' scales. 
They have taken the first premium at more 
n,on World's fair, and are used in 



than one World's fair, and are used in 
every quarter of the globe, amltiieir very 
name suggests fairness in the balance. . 
It is pleasant to know that their inventor 
is still living to enjoy the honors and 
wealth that his genius has brought him, 
and to bless not only the world with his 
inventions, but his own town by the true 
nobleness of his character. ' 

The Hampton Students, on their way 
to Canada, had the pleasure of a visit to 
the great manufactory in St. .lohnsbury, 
Vermont, the largest of its kind in the 
| world, from which over fifty thousand of 
the Fairbanks scales are sent out annu- 
ally, to all quarters of the globe, v 

The process of casting the glowing 
I molten iron into the sand moulds is always 
a brilliant, beautiful sight; and a walk 
anion" powerful, giant machines working 
away, almost by themselves, as if the 
1 brains were in them, instead of in one small, 
'human head, is interesting, even to one who 
does not understand their operation. For 
some interesting statistics as to the man- 
ufacture, we are indebted to Mr. E. A. 
Walker, who showed us through the works. 

" The establishment employs constantly 
a thousand workmen, principally Ameri- 
cans, most of whom have been in the 
manufactory from twenty to forty years. 
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The Fairbanks scales are produced in 
three hundred varieties — of all sorts and 
sizes — from the most delicate standard of 
the druggist or banker to the ponderous 
railroad-car or canal-boat scales. They 
are adapted to the standard of all nations, 
and marked with the signs of each. Large 
invoices are constantly sent as far at 
Japan. They are carried on the backs of 
camels across the deserts of the Kast, 
and supplied to the entire world. 

" One of the most remarkable manufac- 
tures of this company is the 'Railroad 
Track Scale.' This is one of the later in- 
ventions of that great mechanical genius, 
Thaddeus Fairbanks. The platforms are 
built ranging in length from thirty to one 
one hundred and fifty feet. The larger 
of these are used for weighing freight 
trains as they pass, and correspond in 
structure to the most substantial railroad 
work. 

"The 'Live Stock Scale' is another 
specialty of this establishment, of the 
Fairbanks make. They have weighed in 
the Union Stock Yards of Chicago, in the 
past seven years, 17,400,000 animals, 
taking them on by the drove at once. 
Thus both the drover and the butcher 
know what they are doing when they buy 
and sell. I 

" To our agricultural population, these 
scales are invaluable. By their aid can 
be ascertained the actual difference be- 
tween what they buy and sell, and the 
various successes of their fattening proc- 
esses on cattle. Anything that has weight, 
.and can be handled and moved, Fairbanks 
can weigh. The largest scale is registered 
five hundred tons; but those of double its 
ranee are freouentlv built tn order T<> 
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range are frequently built to order. To 
weigh a loaded steamboat, a railway train 
in motion, a drove of cattle, at once, six 
thousand bushels of grain an hour, would 
seem hardly possible; but these are every- 
day tasks for the Fairbanks scales. 

"All the scales are subjected to the 
nicest tests before being 'sealed.' The 
minutest films of metal are used for the 
more delicate trials. Masses of iron, 
weighing hundreds of pounds, are placed 
alternately on the different corners of the 
scale platform, and if the difference in 
position changes the ' record,' the stale is 
•condemned. The thoroughness of the 
work, and this severity of the test, is the 
explanation of the world-wide reputation 
of the Fairbanks scales for accuracy." 

Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks is the oldest, 
and the only one living, of three brothers 
once associated in the business, created 
by his inventive genius. One of them 
was governor of his state ; and his son, 
the Hon. Horace Fairbanks, is the inventor 
of some valuable additions to the ma- 
chinery. The beautiful houses of several 
members of the family are grouped on 
the hills above the manufactories; and 
their public spirit and benevolence extend 
beyond their own fair banks through all 
the town, whose fine, free library, and art 
gallery, containing able works of our own 
and foreign artists, were gifts of Hon. 
Horace Fairbanks ; and its academy was 
built at an "expense of $80,000, by Mr. 



.. no fire." Bill's grammar always was 
a little shaky. , 

Fire ! There was an idea ! If we only 
hod a fire, it would not be so lonesome. 
But there was nothing tc burn, it seemed ; 
and Dandy Blake said that fish-bones and 
sea-weed would not catch afire, even if we 
had matches. 

Matches 1 Who had any matches? It 
would be strange if, out of ten boys, at 
least one-half did not have some stray 
matches among the odd lumber stored in 
their pockets. There was a general rum- 
maging, and pockets turned inside out 
gave forth nails, twine, chalk, fish-hooks, 
sinkers, knives and other such valuables ; 
and in Ben Dennett's vest pocket — for 
Ben wore a real waistcoat— were tfound 
three matches I In Bufe Parker's ticket 
was found one more. It had worked 
through a hole in his pocket, and slipped 
down into a corner of the lining, where 
it was captured with great triumph. 

But what to burn? Here were the 
matches, but no wood. 

" Let's burn the boat ! " cried Jem 
Conner. 

Little Sam burst into tears. "You 
shan't bum my lather's boat," he said. 

" Pho ! there's nothing left of her but 
small pieces. We are in for it now, and 
it'll be no worse to make a fire of the old 
thing than to make a wreck of bcr, any- 
how." 

"And we shall catch it, anyhow," added 
Bill Keeler, gloomily: "so we may, as 
well be hung for an old sheep as a lamb." 

cull *i — :a i ; - 



rent, which bore him swiftly away. 

Speechless with terror, and with mouths 
wide open, the boys stood helplessly look- 
ing at their comrade as he was swept out 
from Grampus. But Ben Dennett, drop- 
ping his armful of wood, dashed into the 
water, struck out bravely, grasped Jerry 
by bis long, red hair, and dragged him into 
shallow water. 



have been in there many a time, and know 
it's so." 

Taking a long breath, Rufe proceeded ; 
"Well, this poor little drummer boy, aged 
fifteen, when he heard the soldiers march- 
ing away in a hurry, jumped up and beat 
' The Retreat ' on his drum, which he hap- 

_ „ pened to have with him; but in vain. 

As they regained the -Though he beat his drum with uncommon, 

•ping his bit Of timber, eiierov anil mo/ln „ ,!.„,.„ ~r . ■_- 



Still the idea of burning even the flhg- 
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Left alone on Grampus Rock, with all 
sign of rescutffading away into the night, 
things looked pretty dismal for ten ship- 
wrecked boys. Some of us had never 
slept away from home before in our lives, 
— unless, perhaps, when we lay in hay- 
mows and barns, on the "night before 
Fourth o' July." For on that night, ag 
twelve o'clock precisely, it was the cus- 
tom of the entire boy population of Fair- 
port .to rine the church bell— the " town 
bell " we called it— and build a bonfire on 
the Common. These amusements wore 
forbidden, being destructive to the sleep 
of the older peopl», to say nothing of 
burning fences and dry-goods boxes. So 
we escaped from home and' hid away in 
hay-lofts until the hour when the clancor 
•-" and 11 



of the town bell 



the flames of bonfires 



ments of old ~_ 

appalling, even to us shipwrecked young 
mariners. 

"I move we burn the Red Rover," said 
Jack Adams, removing his battered cap 
by way of making himself presiding offi- 
cer. "All in favor of that will say "?ye;' 
contrary-minded, 'no.' It's a vote," 
he added, as a shrill chorus of ayes rose 
on the chill air 

A melancholy procession of boys took 
up the line of march over the rock to the 
other side, where the main part of the 
wreck still lay. The old hatchet was 
found under the after-part of the boat, 
where it had been left. Armed with this, 
Ben Dennett struck the first blow, shiver- 
ing off a huge chunk of pitchy pine in an 
instant. This set an example, and we all 
rushed at the wreck like hungry wolves, 
each one tearing away a slice, Sam Snow- 
man Vyieing^ with the rest in the work. 

With great glee— laughing and-jpking 
at our misfortune — we lugged the wood 
over the ragged spur of rock to theftee 
ward, where we were out of the wind. 
Some slivers of dry pine and fragments 
of newspaper from somebody's pocket 
served as kindling. One\>f Ben Dennett's 
matches was carefully scratched on a dry 
stone, under his cap, the entire company 
crowding around to keep off the air. It 
fizzed a little, sputtered, choked Ben so 
that he gasped for breath, then — it went 
out. Three were left. Another and 
another were scratched, each boy holding 
his breath; and each went out irresolutely. 
Ben had wet his matches when, he went 
overboard. 

Rufe's one match was all we had left. 
Little Tommy began to tremble with fear 
and cbld as that was produced and anx- 
iously drawn across the surface of a 
smooth, dry stone. It fizzled, crackled in- 
to a clear flame, and in a moment a bright, 
yellow blaze was leaping up from the lit- 
tie knot of pine and dry sea-grass. Each 
boy gave a great hurrah of joy; and we 
had a jolly fire. 

We brought over, bit by bit, the entire 
wreck of the once proud Red Rover of the 
Blood;/ Seat, and prepared for the long 
night before us. Some of the fragments 
of the old craft had floated away and 
'were lost. Some were rescued from the 
detached rocks, where they had lodged. 
Jerry Murch waded out into the swirling 
tide and secured a piece of the broken gun- 
wale, which he particularly coveted. Leav- 
ing the rock, 'to return, be cut his bare 
foot on a sharp shell, and, giving a little 
howl of pain, tumbled over into the cur- 



shore, Jerry, dropping his bit of timber, 
which he had held all the time, rubbed his 
head ruefully, and said, "You needn't 
have pulled a fellow's hair so." 

"That's the way always to save 
drowning man," said Ben. " Aint it so in 
story books ? You know the hero seizes 
the other hero by his flowing locks, and 
all that sort of thing." -Uf ■ 

But the rest of the boys executed a sort 
of war-dance around the heroic Ben, doing 
him honor for saving two lives that day. 
We had not forgotten that he took Tom- 
my Collins on his back when we were 
wrecked ; and. nobody thought itfless he- 
roic because the water then was only knee- 
deep. V 

.The roaring fire put a different look on 
things right away. Basking in the cheer- 
ful blaze, we watched the limpets broiling 
on the hot stones ; for we were ravenous! v 
hungry, and even these tough morsels of 
shell fish tasted very nice. There was no 
water, and the hot, salty limpets mode us 
somewhat thirsty. ' But the Fairport boys 
were not used to whimpering much ; and 
though some of them licked their chops, 
as they looked across at? the little stone 
farm-house at the entrance of the harbor, 
and remembered the nice, brown panB of 
milk in the dairy, nobody complained. 

Some of the little fellows were dozy, 
but not one of us thought of going to 
sleep. It was pretty clear that we could 
not be found until daylight; and Jem 
Conner's suggestion that we put our fire 
on top of the rock, so that it might be 
seen from town, was scouted as a wild and 
extravagant project 

"Who could .see the fire so far off? 
And who would bother themselves about 
us, anyhow f " 

That was boy-reasoning. Yet, at that 
very moment, and all througfi that anx- 
ious night, the island-dotted bay, the rot- 
ting wharves, the marsh, and the spruce- 
covered pastures were searched painfully 
by anxious men and mothers, who could 
not give up their children for lost. 

Unconscious of the pother which our 
absence was making in the distant, un- 
sleeping town, we little midgets perched 
ourselves on the rocks about the fire, and 
told stories. . 

" Give us the ' Drummer Boy.V' said 
Bill Keeler. f*> 

This was one of Rufe Parker's stories, 
inherited from his grandfather's time, but 
common property in Fairport. Every 
Fairport boy knew the story of the drum- 
mer boy's melancholy ghost; but Rufe 
always told it well. 

" No, don't let 's have that ; it 's a ghost 
story," said little Sam Snowman, glancing 
around the gloomy picture with a scared 
look. 

"Oh! bother the ghost!" said Ben. 
" I've heard it lots of times. Heave ahead, 
Rufe. Who's afeaid ? " 

As Ben was the hero of two rescues 
from drowning, he was allowed to have 
his way, and Rufe then told his tale. 

"It was a wild and gloomy night in the 
month of March — " 

"No, no," broke in Jem Conner. '"It 
was a tempest-tossed and weeping night 
in the month of March.' That's the way 
it goes. I've heard it lots of times." 

" 'T aint neither," replied Rufe, angrily. 
"And I just want to know who's telling 
the story — yon or I ? " 

" O shut up, Jem ! " said several of the 
boys ; and Rufe, somewhat heated in this 
interruption, went on : 
I " It was a wild and gloomy night in the 
month of March" (with a withering 
glance at Jem), " when the British aban- 
doned Fort George, situated on the heights 
of Fairport. They went away in such 
haste that they forgot a little drummer 
boy, aged fifteen, ^ho was in prison in 
the dungeon — the [which you may now 
see in ruins in the lower left-hand corner 
of the fort, as you go in from the side — 
toward town ; but the roof's fallen in, so ,out so. 
that you can't see all of the dungeon, but Nobodf stirred 
you can see where it was ; and us fellers the first tt. speak : 



energy, and made a deuce of a row, he 
couldn't attract the attention of his de- 
parting comrades, who marched off in 
double-quick time— for the Americans 
were after 'em,— and so left their un- 
fortunate drummer boy shut up in the- 
dungeon— aged fifteen." 

"But he was aged fifteen once be- 
fore," interposed Tommy Collins, 
whose eyes were as big as saucers. 

"Ocork up, youngster ! "saidBea 
Dennett. " Heave ahead, Rufe." 

"A great many months, mayhap 
years, passed away before the dungeon 



Revolutionary War. The war was 
over, and some people thought they 
would explore the dungeon, to see if, 
mayhap, they might find some curios- 
ities, and, may hap, some stores of gold 
and silver. But, there in a dark and 
dismal corner, their tin lantern — for 
they had one of those tin lanterns 
from RoweH'8 store— their tin lantern 
showed them a heap of skeleton bones 
bent over a rusty, dusty drum. It 
was the Utile drummer boy, aged fifteen ! " 

Proceeding in a ghostly whisper, 
and glancing around on his terrified 
audience, so as to mark the effect, Rufe 
went on : 

" When Fort George was evacuated, 
it was the fifteenth of March, Seven- 
teen Hundred and something or other ; 
and now, on the fifteenth of March, 
every year, his ghost comes to the old 
dungeon and beats his ghostly drum. 
People don't remember it, sometimes ; 
but when it is 'another wild and 
gloomy night in the month of March, 
they hear from the old fort the hollow 
rolling of the drum. Then they say, 
It's the fifteenth of March ;' and so it 
is. And, last March, me and Bill 
Williams hid behind Oliver Bridges' 
house, and wo heard the drum, just as 
sure as a gun. It was an uncommon 
wild and gloomy night, just like this " 
(the stars were shining thickly in the 
skjr while Rufe was talking); " and, if 
we'd waited, we would have seen the 
ghost of the little British' drummer 
boy, aged fifteen." 

t Some of the chubby faces about the 
fire grew pale as this blood-curdling 
story was concluded. The place seemed 
more lonely than ever, while the boys 
listened to the soft lapping of the 
waves on the rocks, and the far-off 
note of the sea on the wild shores of 
the bay. It was late — how late no- 
body knew ; we had nothing but the 
stars to tell the time. Most of us ' 
were dreadfully sleepy ; but everybody 
was too much afraid to sleep. What 
might not happen in the darkness and 
silence of the night? 

As we boys crouched together about 
the flickering fire, suddenly cries of 
distress and horror were heard from 
the other side of the" rock. ^ There 
were sounds of groans and shrieks for 
an instant ; then all was still. Again, 
the yells and cries grew more and 
more_ sharp, as of a person in mortal 
anguish ; then they sank away in a 
sobbing groan. Every boy stood at 
'once on his feet, his eyes starting from 
his head, his form motionless pand not 
a word was said. Bill Reefer's seal- 
skin cap actually rose three inches on 
the top of his head, held there by his 
white hair, which stood on end with 
terror^ You could have hung your 
haf>on Rufe Parker's eyes, they stuck 

Jack Adams was 



" Let 'a go and see what it is!" 

And -away he dashed, like a bravo 
old mutineer of the ship Bounty, as he 
was, before his comrades could still 
tSieir chattering teeth long enough' to 
say " No." Every boy followed'' Jack, 
each one afraid of being left behind. 

Half-way over the rock, there came 
another loud, wild cry. This time we 
heard the startling words: ! 

"Help! help! help!" 

And jumping; down on the other 
side, the whole mob of boys tumbled 
over Jem Cohner, who was lying under 
a crag, bowling in. his hands, spoaking- 
truinpet fashion, and making all these 
unearthly noises just for a lark. 
/ ". O you scarecrows! " said he. " Be- 
fore I r d be fooled so ! " 

He bad stolen nwfty while Rule was 
telling the ghost story ; and ho knew 
just auout when to conie in with the 
•chorus of groans and yells. lie had 
the tale of the drummer boy all by 
heart. . 

"Pshaw! who was afraid? We 
knew it was you^" said Jerry Murch. 

" Of course, we j did," said little 
Snowman, his teeth still rattling like 
a pair of castanets. 

Jack Adams said it was a: mean 
joke — so it was — to try to scare a lot 
of little fellows like that. Jack was 
almost always right. 

Finding their way back to the fire, 
the excited boys sang a few mournful 
little songs about Old Bog Tray, who 
was gentle and was kind, and whose 
tail hung down behind, just like any- 
other Old Bog Tray ; but it was a very 
dull business. One by one they sank 
off to slumber, and all was still save 
the low wash of the waves, the soli- 
tary, cry of a night-hawk overhead, 
and an occasional snivel from a heap 
of legs and~arms where some of the 
poor, little, old soldiers were dreaming! 
of home. 

Once, toward morning, there was a 
general alarm. One of the boys, awak- 
ing from a troubled sleep, caught sight 
of a sail creeping down by isautflus 
Island. He sang out, hastily, "Sail 
ahoy ! " But the little craft was too 
far "off to hear his hail. The half- 
awake.ned boys stood disconsolately 
about, rubbing their aching limbs and 
eagerly -watching, as the sail, ghostly 
in the grey dawn, faded away in the 
mist and disappeared behind Hol- 
brook's. We left the water's edge, 
and, seeking our uneasy bed once 
more, slept brokenly until sunrise. 

It seemed a moment after— but it 
must have been several hours, for the 
.3im was rising over Eefcch's Moun- 
tain—when I was awakened by the 
rattle of oars pulled noisily into a boat, 
and the sound of voices. Starting up' 
in the chilly air, I beheld Gitchell's 
boat, her keel just grating oil the 
rocky beach of our islund: In the 
how stood old- Gitchell, with the 
painter in his hand. He saw the boys 
rising, one by one, from the rocks, 
the remark lie made was, "Wal, I 
P'.Van to man ! " 

i Uncle Oliver, Captain Bakemanand 
"Si Redman were in the boat. They 
had been searching for us all night. 
The 4iarbor had been explored in every 
direction ; and now, toward morning, 
the whole distance as far up as Nieger 
Island having been dovered, they'liad 
extended their search to Grampus, but 
with faint hopes of finding the young 
brood so far out to sea. 

We were rescued.* And nothing In 
life ever tasted so good as the half- 
warm water which we found in a 
small keg on board. There was noth- 
ing to eat, though old Gitchell, with a 
•dark grin, offered us a chunk of pig- 
tail tobacco, on which lie allayed Ins 
own hunger. 

What a triumphal voyage was that 
which we made homeward! A soft, 
westerly breeze sprang up wi th the su n ; 
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the clumsy old boat, dear to fishing ex- 
cursions and chowtier! parties, seemed a 
^fcjarge of beauty. Somewhat lame and 
spre with our uneasy rest on the rocks, 
and faint with long i fasting, we boys 
were joyful enough to forget all trial, 
and entertained our rescuers with mar- 
velous tales of our night's Adventures. 

As the Old craft drew near the town, 
the news of our coming, spread: for 
the boys swarmed over the gunwale, 
and crowed prodigiously their greet- 
ings. The wharf was dotted with tear- 
ful parents, sisters and brothers, some 
of the latter looking half envious at 
the heroes of the rcBcue. We were 
received with opeii arms. Nobody 
thought of scolding. A great terror 
had been removed, 
mother, I supjioso, i 
my son was lost and 
and is alive." 

Even ofd man Snowman, as he took 
little Sam into his big arms, brushed a 
drop of dew off his weather-beaten 
cheek with the back of his tarry hand, 
and only said, "You blamed little 
rat." 

There was rejoicing in Fairport that 
summer morning ; and in many happy 
homes a great cloud of sorrow was 
lifted; as the young prodigals were 
welcomed with smoking breakfasts, 
and with that little show of feeling 
which a Now England cool self-re- 
straint permitted. . 

It was a peaceful end to what at one 
time seemed a most perilous adventure. 
Looking back at it now over the still 
lapse ot years, it does som like a 
narrow escape. Perhaps we truant 
youngsters were much to blame for 
the night of tearful apprehension 
which we brought into the quiet old 
town. Perhaps — and who shall say- 
that each one did not deserve to "catch 
it," as little Sam expected he should, 
when he reached home after the 
wreck?— St. Niel 



A HEW WRITIHG-MAOHINE. 

The Mechanics' Magazine figures and 
describes a new form of writing-machine, 
the invention of the I<ev. Mailing Hansen, 
superintendent of the Royal Deaf and 
Dumb Institution of Copenhagen. The 
machine is designed for rapid writing, and 
is' also capable of being used by the blind. 
The work is done by means of a series of 
keys, moved by the fingers something in 
in the same way as the keys of a concertina, 
each key leaving the impress of its proper 
letter or character on 'the paper below,when 
it is struck-by the finger. The .keys are 
so disposed, that the imprint of each type, 
when struck, is directed to, and received 
upon, a central spotf, over which the blank 
paper is made to travel by means of suita- 
ble machinery. 

Besides offering great facilities for copy- 
ing purposes, the machine is said to rival 
stenography «.s a means for reporting 
speeches or taking down dictated composi- 
tion. Rapid writing rarely exceeds four let- 
ters per second ; While iii ordinary speak- 
ing, from nine to ten, and in rapid speech, 
from fifteen to twenty letters are uttered 
per iecond. This machine, with a little 
practice., enables the operator to take dowp 
an average of twelve letters per second, 
and an expert manipulator can considera- 
bly exceed this. The instrument is in use 
in London, and its performances arc said 
to be 'very satisfactory. 

BRONZING OBJECTS OF WOOD, ETO. 

Objects of wood, stone-ware, and porcc- 
lain tl picture-frame's, etc?, may, it is stated, 
be made to receive a beautiful bronze, by 
applying, by means of a brush, a thin layer 
of a "water-glass solution, and then dusting 
this over with fine bronze powder. The 
excess of the powder is. to be removed by 
gentle tapping ; and the article, if of porce- 
lain or some stone-ware, slightly, heated. 
The bronzing may be polished by means 
of an agate stone, and thereby made to -as- 
sume a"beautiful effect 
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anil the swords of justice, temporal and eccle- 
siastical. But the most interesting room to 
me was the Beauchamp Tower, a chamber into 
which prisoners were brought to spend the 
night previous to their execution. The walls 
arc covered with carvings and inscriptions cut 
by many a noble hand, one in particular, by 
Lord Dudley, the husband of Lady Jane Grey: 
it is a coat of anus with the letters IANE, 
cut alwve it. There arc ninety-one of these in- 
scriptions, all of them most sadly and pain- 
fully interesting. The entrance to this tower 
is through a little door, which opens upon a 
secret staircase built in the thickness of the 
wall. As we came out and walked across the 
Tower yard, we were shown the stone and 
railing marking the spot where the scaffold 
formerly stood. We were conducted all over 
the place by one of the warders, dressed in 
the ancient style. But one~nmst make many 
visits, and explore the place ver* thoroughly, 
to take into his memory one haltsihe curious 
and wonderful things to be found here. 

Not far from the Tower, stands the splendid 
Monument erected by Parliament in commem- 
oration of the great tire which occured in lOliti. 
I have climbed to the top of this, two hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, by its marble staircase, 
consisting of three hundred and forty-live 
steps. I was rewarded by a glorious view 
from the balcony" over the capital. The eff- 
umn is of the Doric order, fluted, upon a ped- 
estal twenty-eight feet square, the north aud 
south sides'of which, each have an inscription 
in Latin, one describing the desolation of the 
city laid in ashes, and the other its glorious 
restoration ; on the east side is a statement of 
the time at which the pillar was begun, con- 
tinued aud finished, covering a period of six 
years ; and the west side is covered by a finely 
carved emblem of the scene, which contains 
many allegorical and some historical figures. 
I have been told by one of my uncles, an old 
habitue of London, and well versed in its his- 
tory, that this great fire commenced at Pad- 
ding Lane and ended at Pic Comer; but f do 
not find any such appetising names in this lo- 
cality at present. 
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DRAINAGE AT NORFOLK. . 

n. ^ . » 

If two kernels of wheat bf sown, 
one in Egypt and the other in Eng- 
land, the one in the latter country is 
in danger from too much moisture at 
the roots ; while the one in Egypt has 
entirely different peril to encounter. 
The compact coating of Nile/ mud 
causes Egyptian grain to flourish, not 
merely by fertility, but by keeping out 
the hot, drying air, which would rob 
the earth of all its moisture. Travel- 
ers inform us, that, while Egypt is one 
of the richest countries in the world, 
no wheat is there produced on porous 
soils. - 

The climate of Norfolk, for a month 
before wheat harvest, is more similar to 
that of Egypt than to that of England. 
Our prevailing winds, at that season, 
instead of being laden with moisture 
and imparting it to porous soils, as in 
England, come over a hot country and 
suck up moisture wherever they find 
it. Plants need to drink as much as 
animals ; and whether the climate and 
soil of Norfolk furnish the wheat 
plant with too much or too little wa- 
ter, is to be determined, not by foreign, 
or northern, but by Norfolk experi- 
ence. Without cautious trials, it 
would surely be a wild thing for Nor- 
folk farmers to rush into tile drainage, 
merely because it is an English pana- 
cea. 

Northern farmers drain, that they 
may be able to work their soils early 
in the spring. At Norfolk, there is 
seldom a month in the year, in which, 
soils provided with occasional ditches, 
are too wet to work. 

English farmers drain so as to escape 
the rust, Norfolk farmers, would, by 
tile draining, run the risk of forcing 
their wheat into growth in January, 
and its loss or serious injury by our 
long, cold springs. It would be far 
more profitable to lose the crop by 
rust, thariby a costly, winter forcing- 
apparatus of tiles. 

If Norfolk were a green isle with a 
large home market, and its farmers 
had nothing to fear from competitors 



southward, an expenso of thirty or 
forty dollars per acre in drains, might 
pay wealthy men a good interest, by 
enabling them to gain a few days over 
their neighbors. As the case stands, 
there is yet no proof that the outlay 
would not consume the profit. 

Wheat is a valuable crop, but not 
the ouly one. We have others not 
known in England (such as\corn), 
which are les3 risky, as valuable, and 
hotter suited to our soil and climate. 
It is yet to be proved, that drainage 
would not injure these summer crops, 
by letting in the hot, dry air about 
the roots. 

In, the Northern states, the more the 
ground is stirred, the moister it is. 
At Norfolk, any old uncl<?will tell 
you that you will kill cucumbers, by 
hoeing them in a dry time. - 

In the North, wheat is the first thing 
sown when the new laud is broken. 

At Norfolk, the practice is to sow 
no grain or clover until several years 
have elapsed, and the soil becomes com- 
pact. Porosity is feared by the farm- 
ers ; aud the fact is worth many theo- 
ries. Surface flooding, by sudden tor- 
rents, is the chief danger from water, 
dreaded by the Norfolk farmer, after 
he has tapped his beds of sand. Be- 
fore he spends on drains several times 
the value of his land, it were well for 
him to try it on a small scale, consid- 
ering carefully the force of the old 
adage, that " Circumstances alter 
cases." 

As for wheat growing, it is to be 
hoped that English and German farm- 
ers who come to Virginia, may notice 
how much has been accomplished at 
the North) "> avoiding rust by select- 
ing early ripening varieties of seed. 
Effort in that direction, and in proper 
enrichment • of the ground, seems 
much more promising of valuable re- 
sults, than does tile draining to a Nor- 
folk Observer. 
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80ME THOUGHTS 0J1 FARMING. 

BY A WOMAN. 

Tilling the soil appears to have been the 
most ancient and time honored employment. 

When the sun first rose on the earth, warm- 
ing and vivifying the myriad germs of vegeta- 
ble life concealed in her bosom, there sprang 
up, in great luxuriance, the thorn, the thistle 
and the briar, as well as the kindly fruit, for 
the food of man. 

Now, here in this field of labor, was placed 
our Ancient Ancestor, with the command to 
select and cultivate such plants as were neces- 
sary to his wants, 

His first implements must have been rather 
rude : for as yet, the brain to conceive, and 
the hand, to fashion the spade, the hoe and 
the plow, had not come into being. . 

From tliqt time, to the present, our blessed 
Moth6r Earth has given us, lavishly, from her 
stores, tenfold, for all our care and attention. 

To receive the greatest reward for our labor, 
we must understand what constitutes the par- 
ticular kind of soil we intend to.cultivnte, 
and the nature of the vegetable lifft.wc wish 
to nourish upon it, and see if the earth con- 
tains the food required for a vigorous growth. 
Though, from the earliest times until now, 
men have tilled the ground, they have but 
slowly come to the great truth of the immu- 
table laws, which govern everywhere in na- 
ture, in the earth as well as on it, that the 
relation of cau»e and effect isdearly , seen in 
the productions of the soil. *T" 

For long ages, men worked on, as moles, in 
the dark ; but, in modern times, in a few of 
the most enlightened nations, men of the 
ablest minds have devoted - lives of industry 
and toil to investigation and experiment ; and 
farming has become a science. - 

We have agricultural colleges, whe» our 
young men learn the art and science of farm- 
ing, and i magazines exclusively devoted to 
conveying a knowledge bf the best methods of, 
agriculture. There is a right as well as a wrong 
way of doing tilings in this department, .as 
in others ; and to be a successful farmer, one 
must learn the art. Instead of the rude plow 
of the Egyptian, which was only a, sharp 
stick, we have the steam plow, all manner of 
planters and reapers, machines so mnltipied 
and numerous, that, little more is required, 
than to direct the machinery. 

Yet, with all these helps, many are content 
to farm in the old way. They take up a large 
tract of land; never examine the earths which 
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compose it, indeed, are quite ignorant of 
whi ther it iB suited to tlic crops, whether it 
requires manures or what kinds. They break 
up fifty acres or more for corn, plow a shallow 
furrow, plant, paying little attention to the 
kind of seed, work it once or twice, ond'then 
let the weeds tend it the rest of the season. 
Just so with other crops : about half put in ; 
weeds allowed to grow all. along the fence- 
rows, every year bearing a greater abundance, 
— notwithstanding all this careless, ignorant 
way of farming, nature is friendly, and a con- 
siderable yield is produced. ; ■ 

Now, if one-third of the ground was bro- 
~ken and done, intelligently and thoroughly, 
the best seed selected, fertilizers used if need- 
ed, not a- weed allowed to hold up its head — 
and working hand in hand with nature — the 
result would be, with less hard labor, a har- 
vest such as would astonish the possessor. A 
little, well done, i is better than much badly 
performed. 

If the fanner is ignorant, so much the worse 
for his business. There is little excuse for 
him. He has his daily and yearly observation 
and experience of the operation of the laws 
of Nature. He is in the midst of her fields 
and groves, and she waits to pour her treas- 
ures nto the lap of her faithful and obedient 
children. If he is too indolent to learn wis- 
dom with these golden opportunities, he pays 
a heavy penalty. 

If the farmer is poor. let him look to his 
ways: it is the result of ignorance, careless- 
ness, or extravagance. TtuS want of industry 
and economy, is the common parent of almost 
all the poverty in the world. To practice 
economy is a lesson which many are long in 
learning, and some never master. Where yon 
find ten industrious laborers, there will be but 
one who knows how to save. It, is an old and 
true saying, "Take care of the rents, and the 
dollars will take care of themselves^" This 
appeals most emphatically to the consideration 
of the farmer, i 

There is great waste here in this favored 
land, for want of horns ami shedS| to shelter 
the stock in winter. Horses and cattle will 
keep fat on one-third less food, if protected 
from cold and storms — " The merciful man is 



ners. Not in vain, should the sweet influences 
of Nature breathe around you, in your daily 
walks. The strength and tho virtue of a na- 
tion lie in her yoemanry. 
. Be faithful to your high calling. 



THE UNOBG ANIZED SUBSTANCES 
FOUND IH PLANTS. 

Let us now examine those complex substances 
in the juices and cells of plants, produced out 
of the sap, which arc not possessed of organ- 
ized structure, although they are most of them 
destined by nature to be ultimately converted 
into organized structure. They are the organic 
elements combined into complex molecules, 
waiting for the final touch, which is to make 
them the abode of lffe. They may therefore be 
called organiiabte bodiet. Most of our food, 
and many of the luxuries of our tables, are 
obtained from these substances, By arresting 
them in their progress of development. 

Si oak is one of these ; produced out of the 
vegetable sap by the agency of cell-life. Sap 
is not at all sweet when it enters the spongi- 
oles of the roots, but it becomes bo, as it as- 
cends toward the leaves, by n now arrangement 
of the organic elements. We find by analy- 
sis, that each complex molecule of sugar is 
composed of twelve atoms of carbon, twelve 
atoms of oxygen, and twelve atoms of hydro- 
gen. This can only l>c accounted for by thi 



fore stated, for the support of the germ during 
the early stages of its existence. The starch 
remains fixed and unchanged during the win- 
ter; but when the time arrives in the spring, 
for the development of the germ, it is con- 
verted into "diattatt," a soluble sugar, which 
can be taken up by water and conveyed to 
the radical and plumule, till they arc so far 
developed as to lie able to draw their support 
from the earth and air., 

The starch deposited in the grains of bar- 
ley, for the nourishment of the genu, is pre- 
maturely converted into sugar by the process 
of malting. If the grain hod been allowed 
to fall in the ground, and to remain there un- 
til the spring, the rain and sun would have 
done just what the malstcr effects by soaking 
the grain into water, and drying it again on the 
stove. 

When potatoes arc boiled that they may he 
employed us articles of foodXfor man, a some- 
what similar change is effected. The starch- 
grains are burst and converted into a kind of 
soluble gum, which is more fitted for innnedi\ 
ate digestion. Starch can be procured from 
all ports of plants, but most constantly and 
abundantly from their seeds. 

(TO ME COSTIM-ED). 
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scribe™ we will send " Returning Home " 
ready mounted. For five new names we 
will send the above picture nicely framed 
in black walnut and gilt. We do not. 
send premiums to those who do not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 
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THE FLOBA OF HAMFTO 

"JJJKE— CONTINUED. 

Brba media — quaking grata. Baptisia tinc- 
rcdistribution of the elements of carbonic acid i toria — wild indigo. Prunella vulgaris — telf- 
and water; of the former, twelve atoms of its : heal, heat-all. Liriodcudron tulimfera— white 
carlmn and twelve atoms of its oxvgen have | wood, tulip tree. Magnolia glauca— white bay, 
united with twelve atoms of the hydrogen of j beater tree. Liquidanbar stryaciliua— tweet 
the latter, leaving the remaining twelve atoms 9 um - Linum Virginionum— yellow flax. Kn- 
ot the oxygen of the carbonic acid, and the dromcda arbofeo— torrel tree. Medicago sativa 
whole of the oxygen of the water to ascend to —'""rne, medick. MelQottu alba— white meli- 
the leaves, and pass off through the stomata. , loU "°" r - 
Sugar is therefore made by o similar process | joly. 
to that which is employed in the formation of I Circium lonceolatum — common thittle. Polyg- 
wood-substanccs. The only difference is, that onum persienria — smart weed. Delphinum con- I 
the operation of condensation has not lieen solida— larktpur. Fosteronia detormis — Fot- 
ygen hos been dis- " 
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MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH & S0UTHWE5T.. 

Nearly 7000 now in nsc, working under heads vary- 
ing from 2 to 240 feet ! Twenty-four sizes 
from 5 3-4 t o !«; inches. 

The moat powerful Wheel in the Market, 
uid most economical in nse of Water. 

Large illcbtdatkd Pamphlet sent post free. 

- MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
tabic and Stationary steam Engines and Boilers, 
icoek A Wilcox Patent Tubulous Boiler, Eba"" 1 ''" 
Crusher for Mincnil*. Saw unci Grist Mills. Flo 
" "-chlllcry; Machinery for White I - 
Oi jTMiils, Shafting Pulleys and I 



carried so far. Less 
missed, and more liydn 
the other ingredients, 
relatively, less carlion 



ectcd 
therefore, 
each molecule. 



Hence, sugar is a substance not so highlv car- 
bonized as wood. It is found in the cell-liquid 



I teroniai . Silene armeria — ratchfly. 
pus conyzoides — white-tipped alter. 8} 

gracilis — tlender ladiet' trcttct. Lob 

kinii— tlender lobelia. Lysintachia quadrift 
—four-leaved lootettrife. Sedum pulchellun 
white ttonecrop. Vitis vulpiua— fox grape. Vi- 
tis aistivalis— tummer grape. Tecoma radicans 
—trumpet flower. Castanea vesea — cluttnut. 
Plantagp major— largen plantain. Pogonia 
ophioglossoides — tnakemouth arethuta. Itubus 
occidentalis— black ratpberry, . thimbleberry. 
Scutellaria pilosa— liairy tkull-cap. Asclepias 
phytolaccoitles— poke-leatcd tilkweed. Stylo- 
saiSthes elatior— pencil flower. " Xanthoxylum 
about Americanum — prickly ath. Polypogon Mons- 

>Mml there hi imwii v„lnnl,le time mn ,„„,.,l f" "clever uuunauiutnu i» iieeucu. It IS, indeed, '. pcliclisis — polypog gratt. Salsola kali— I " 

and o ten ^kl TtenSS? kSiST n ow *■ f <!° d ? f 8,1 textures that do no, wort. lTv^otylcmtcmipta-p^j,,*.*, 

anu oiten loss oi temper, in Hunting n plow , contain nitrogen in their composition. Sugar > vclwort. Gciim album— white atent. Typlia 

is found in solution only in the juices of ' latifolia— broad-leaved cat-tail, ^hryma lepto- 
! plants; but by depriving it of the watery par- | ^^.'.''"'"ifP '?"*;,. Centaurea cSlcitrapa— ttar 



merciful to his beast." Then there is a great „, „„,„.i„ m h-.i V i. \\i --,:<--■ 

saving in manures, which can always be used 1 £"*fh. It ^""^ ■ , ' , . ffer ? all S , " 1 - v 
to adT-antage somewhere on the fan,., hut lose . '?„ W T, " T • 'T' '? I™ 8 °,T 

much of & value when exposed to the win- ; ^^t^SSgt'XL^ 

Another great item of waste is to-jJ>1gM?^.^ »«» » 
tools: they fhould always be kept dry, unde? | frnm tl,c ettM n <> ar of con ""<-^- ^ugar is 
cover, when not in use ; they will work better, 

and lost twice as long, as when left out ; be- | w] A. It i>. IndViedV | pelienai^^ ^n*. S 



to,v h.»T ' Vl ' r - V *" ul)lc in water ' » nd tlicreforc is partic 
* „,rS: ul,rl J well-fitted to lie cosily carried about 
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here, and a hoe there, where it has been left, 
in the field, when last year's crop was put in ; 
then, some one must run after the spade, 
sticking in the ground, in the garden, or lying 
rusting in the fence corner; the scythe is 
lunging in a tree, or, at best, in an open shed ; 
and after considerable trouble, the things ore 
found, rusty and wenthcr-beutcn, and in poor 
condition for use. 



Another item, is the harness for the teams: 
it is often either hung on the fence, or thrown 



I ...hw.j., .vji »», buimuiu, i.Mei, i..pt, — atu/ 

■ thistle. Iihexia Virginica— deer gratt. Dios- 
I pyros Vii giniana— pertimmon, teed plum. Cas- ! 
; tanea pumila — chinquapin. Quercus phollos — 
' | willow oak. Hypericum mutilum— St. John't 
: wort. Ilysnnthes refractra — ilytanthet. Dio- 
I dia Virginians — Virgian diodia. Cephalanthus , 
occidentalis — button buth. Sanicula Mariland. j 
ica — Maryland taniele. Scriocarpus tortifolius ' 
— twitted-leavcd utter. Callicarpa Americana ; 
j — French mulberry. Allium mutabile — garlic, 
' wild onion. Borrichia frutescens — tea oxeye. i 
( Discoplhu.ra capillaeea — bithop weed. Martynia 
< proboscidia — unicorn plant. Elytnus ..trial us 
atoms — lyme gratt. Ccntrosema Virginianum — tea 
twelve' pea. Teucriuin Canadenae— germander. Cni- 
.... losing fourteen atoms ■ doseolos Btimulosa — tpurge nettle, tread toftly. 
spinted horse breaks loose, runs off, and there ; of oxygen, and ocqniring ten atoms of hydro- ! Clcthra aluifolia— tweet pepper buth. Scabiosa 
is a general smash-un, making a heavy bill , gen from water, the oxvgen escaping to the "" 
for repairs. Now, a little care in keeping the j leaves, as in the formation of sugar. Starch 
harness Mackcd and greased, and hung up in is always found in the interior of vegetable 
the dry, with one or two hours' work in mend- 1 cells, in the condition of little rounded grains, 
ing occasionally— which every former ought : attached* together. Thcj- remain loose and 
to do-jwould be a great saving; indeed, he ; free in the cell-liquid so long ns the cell-walls 

HllntlM llr> nltln in niiai? tlm „w,u* r\t in. in.nl.. ' .2 l > nm . . , 



the living plant, it assumes the crystalinc form : 
but we find the crystals of sugar, indeed those j 
of all organic compounds, put .on curved out- 
lines of rounded grains ; while those of saline | 
inorgonic compounds take the form of crystals, 
bounded by straight lines and angles. 
Stahch is also a complex organizable body, 
■ ■■ produced out of vegetable sop by the agency 
down in a heap, m what is only on ajxilogy „f I cell-life. It is merely sugar" u little more 
for a stable, tramped on and broken. When highly carbonized: • Each of its molecules is 
put on, a buckle gives way— the place is sup- fouW on analysis, to contain twelve atoms of 
plied with.a string,— a strap or a trace breaks, carbon, ten" atoqialof oxygen, oud ten atoms 
—a niece of rope is tied on ; after a time, the of hydrogen. It is therefore formed by twelve 
whole sett is in such a had condition, that a 1 atoms of carlmnie acid losing fourteen atoms 



ranging from twenty-five to forty-five dollars per. 
month. 

Circular or eulaloKiie sent, nu application to 
S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 



N -F. BURN HAM'S 



atropurpurca— purple tcabuh. Lactuca. elon- 
gata— trumpet milkweed. Rhusquercifolium— 
oak-leaved tumach. Chimaphila maculata— 
prince't pine, bitter wintergreen. Sanicula 
CanadensiB— taniele. Atropa belladona — dead- 
ly nightthade. Meutha piperita— peppermint. 
udwigia. altcmifolia— teed box. PiussiH 



should ,e abje to re.Sirthe most of his imp.c- ; continue unuroke,;"' The^Btarai^'ins" 'Z ^£ ( *2^ 
mcnts; and he will generally find wet days ! readily seen when sought for by a microscope; ' cw ™l e ->~<> l <">P'>"><> n fi°wer. 
enough for that purpose, if he will so apply j hut arc, nevertheless, smnll enough for over ! ' 




three thousand of them to lie side 
Particular care should be token, in gather- within the breadth of an inch. TU 
ing the crops. It is poor economy, to raise ; color of living vegetables is due to a tWn'coat" 



BEMOTAL OF INK BLOTCHES FROM 
WHITING. 

When ink blotches have been formed 




can visit: and feed his cattle, at least, twice '• gated appearance. When sfarch-grains are ! In this Way layer after layer of the "super- j 
cvcrT da y- j I . , ! • ' | placed in boiling water, the cell-films burst, : incumbent ink will be removed, and fi- 

Allownng the fodder to remain standing | and the starch-grains escape, and are chanced ' nnllv the writing itself will, in most cases, 

view. This is especially poasi- 
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... — ... .j remain standing i and the starch-grains escape, and are changed nally the 
after tht corn is removed, and turning the into a Boluhlc gum. Taking advantage; of 1 come to 
•' h - this property, the laundress' gives stiffness to I b i _„„„ 

linen and cotton iobrics by iinincrsing them in •' ■ , , . 

a solution of st/rch, and drying them again i P 1 ?!' 9 " 1,ctwccI 1 tn ,e two applications of 
by applying hot irons. . • ink. As soon as the letters are visible, 



stock in: tfi shift for themselves, through the 
winter, is slovenly and wasteful. Tho corn 
blades, after Bcw heavy frosts and drenching 
rains, are of little value for food, and the cat- 
tle live at starvation point. This, the humane 
fanner will not permit. 

The crops should, as soon as practicable, 
lie put in readiness to take advantogo of the 
best market. 

To you, lords of the soil, the most honora-. 
ble and independent of any class of laborers, 
I would say,- Let your ambition be, to have the 
neatest and best managed farms in the state ; 
the finest stock— the most carefully tended and 
the moat profitable ; and your prosperity will 
be a beacon light to the surrounding neigh- 
borhood, and a blessing to yourselves. Rest 
not satisfied at any point short of the highest 
intelligence, the soundest wisdom and ntorals, 
and the greatest refinement in taste amhinan- 

1 : ■ '■ 



The cells of some plants get packed so full 
of starch-grains, that almost all other contents 
are excluded. This is the case with tho pot a 
to; in the tuber of which, they lie loosely 
amidst each other, and in no way attached to 
the film of the containing-cell. Tho starch in 
the potato is an extraneous substance, formed 
in the cell for employment elsewhere, and not 
an essential portion of. its structure. It is de- 
signed for the nourishment of the young 
shoots of the plant, when tlfey are produced 
in the next growing season. When they are 
pushed forth in the spring, the tuber is robbed 
of its starch, and loses its "mealy" proper- 
ties. Starch is deposited in nearly every kind 
of seed, and, there, it is destined, as we be- 



EXPK DITION FOR LIBERIA. 

rpo INDUSTRIOUS AND. WORTHY PEOPLE 
X of color desirous of removing lo Liberia, Thm 
Amkhicax Colonization Society will ^tve a pas- 
sago and subsistence on the vovage— made in about 
. , forty days— and support for the first six months 
the brushing should be continued for a after landing. Single sdult persons get ten acres, 

it t. . ^ , and families twenty-Hvc acres of land. These 

time with clean water, so as to arrest the ; nil girts-^ncvcr to i(e .repaid. Tne«cwishiiii 
tendency of the acid solution to make a 
further change in the ink. 
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Every subscriber, who will send ns a 
new name and one dollar, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromes, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the chromo they wish. For two new sub- 



is; to re- 

Llberlu should nixkenppllcutlon, addressed 
to William Cdpplnger, Corresponding Secretary 
and Treusureror the American Colonlztloti Socie- 
ty, 430 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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/COLLECTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND 
I j (cast and west coast). ORKNEY. 8HBTLAND, 
HEBRIDES and CHANNEL ISLANDS, also from 
DOGUER BANK (many of them by deep sea 
ili-edging), on sale or exchange for American Shells,. 
-—"-IB Plants. Ferns, or specimens of Natural 
suitnblo for a museum. 
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The Southern Workman should enter 
every hamlet and cabin. Agent* are 
wanted in every county and town in the 
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OBLIGATIONS TO 

Good citizens, who respect them- 
selves too much to Bell itheir votes, 
may be divided into two classes. The 
first, refusing to be led by mere politi- 
cians, favor the best men of either 
party for office ; the other class wheel 
into line with the precision of drilled 
infantry, at the bidding of some ward 
or township meeting. Men of the lat- 
ter sort believe the politicians— whose 
trade it is _to_ magnify the importance 
df party discipline, and to prove that 
fee safety of the public strong box 
depends more upon the political opin-' 
ion of its keepers than upon their hon- 
esty. Men of the first class think an 
unjust judge is more to be feared than 
an imperfect law ; that a senator, who 
will take a bribe, may be right in his 
party views, but is a suitable candidate 
. for the penitentiary, and ,is capable of 
harming the country infinitely more 
than an honest man, whatever his 
opinions on questions of policy. 

Those who obey their party, right 
or wrong, often regret that they can- 
not secure better nominees. They find 
that the best men are seldom selected 
at the primary meetings, because the 
leaders at those meetings wish to push 
forward men of their own stamp, who 
wilj reward them by contracts or mi- 
nor offices, without regard to the inter- 
ests of the public. These leaders are 
bold in selecting bad men in propor- 
tion as they feel sure that their nomi- 
nees will bo supported. Hence, they 
struggle to perfect party discipline and 
denounce independent action. All 
parties being managed alike in this 
matter so soon as they become old and 
powerful; it has come to pass that 
one of the strongest allies to corrup- 
tion, in America, is the spirit of blind 
obedience to party. 

Inasmuch as defeat is the only thing 
feared by the leaders of primary meet- 
ings, tho way to compel them to put 
forward pure men only, is to defeat all_ 
others. Jghe loss of a political^ meas-' 
ure, or its delay for a few years, is not 
of half the importance to the country 
or to its good citizens, as is the honest 
administration of government. Par- 
ty organizations are, sooner or later, 
abused by mercenary schemers. They 
are always of vast importance to the 
politicians; sometimes, also, to the 
country. But, so long as candidates 
are elected in the present way, by 
noisy demagogues, and the wicked 



principle is acted upon, that to politi- 
cal victors belong the spoils ; the des- 



AQBIODLTUBE Of THE SOUTH. 

"We trust that our readers are giving 
careful attention to the interesting 
series of papers in course of publica- 
tion in the Agricultural Department 
of this paper, and are making practi- 
cal use of the hints and facts therein 
contained. It cannot be too closely 
pressed upon the Southern people, that 
the future of their country depends 
immediately upon the development 
of her agricultural resources, and that 
no slipshod farming can be tolerated, 
in the hope that great natural advan- 
tages will counterbalance the careless- 
ness and ignorance of the masters of 
the soil. If Southern farmers mean 
to enter into successful competition 
with farmers of the North and West, 
they will soon find that they cannot 
aftord to do without any of the means 
which are employed in other and less 
fertile regions ; for a poor soil, properly 
cultivated, soon becomes more valua- 
ble than the richest land which is ex- 
hausted year by year by the demands 
made 1 upon it by an improvident owner ; 
and all the fertility of the " Great 
South " will not make her a rival of 
her less- favored neighbors, so long as 
intelligence and industry do not drive 
her plows and dig her drains. A 
good farmer must thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of his land, the crops 
which it will best produce, and the 

E roper management of these crops ; and 
e must let neither indolence nor pre- 
judice stand in the way of his .work. 
The difference between a farm drained 
and tilled, planted and harvested in in- 
telligent obedience to the laws of scien- 
tific research, and a farm managed at 
Imp-hazard, according to the fashion of 
fifty years ago, is so great as to be 
scarcely credible. For example, to 
quote from one of Mr. Dixon's recent 
letters in the Southern Workmah, 
land in England which forty years ago 
did not yield more on an average thfin 
ten bushels of wheat to an acre, now 
yields an average of over thirty bush- 
els to an acre. In this particular in- 
stance, the cause of the remarkable in- 
crease is "thorough draining on scien- 
tific principles ; that is, draining which 
is^degr/ and complete, with accurate 
levels, proper outlets, etc." Mr. Dixon 
goes on to notice that the lands in Vir- 
ginia are, to-day, in much the same 
condition as were those of Great Brit- 
ain a half century ago, with a similar 
yield of less than ten bushels to the 
acre. Now, there Ts every reason to 
believe that scientific drainage in Vir- 
ginia will give the same result as sci- 
entific draining in England; and, 
surely he who runs may read : There is 
no farmer from Maryland to Georgia, 
who cannot appreciate the possibility 
of a three-fold increase in his wheat 
crop. 

And this is but one instance out of 
many which go to prove the folly of 
superficial farming, and the fact that 
the agricultural future of the South 
depends entirely upon the intelligent 
action of her. farmers. Of course we 
all know that "Rome was not built 
in a day," and that our system of farm- 
ing is not likely to be remodeled all at 
once ; but the point is to make a be- 
ginning, and that beginning must be 
in the education of our farmers. For 
the present, it is true, there are many 
obstacles in the way of this step ; but 
each man can dd a little, nay, a great 
deal for himself ; and it is this sort of 
self-help that we earnestly desire to rec- 
ommend to our readers. Farmers, as in- 
dividuals, or in clubs, can take stand- 



dard agricultural periodicals ; can buy 
a good book now and then ; can form 
societies for comparing experiences and 
making suggestions; can-get lecturers 
occasionally ; inyhort, can get the in- 
formation they need in a variety of 
ways, if they will only give the mat- 
ter a little thought, and remember 
that to understand one's business is 
the first principle of success. It is to 
this work that the better class of farm- 
ers must devote themselves ; and it is 
a work which very surely and specially 
will bring its own reward. 

THE HARD TIMES. 

Excepting the sheriffs, the most in- 
dependent men in times like the pres- 
ent, are landowners who are out of 
debt. Idle mechanics may have to 
walk the streets, but a farm always 
furnishes work for its owner. Mills 
and factories may close, and artisans 
starve, but the farmer is suil of food 
and lodging. When he cannot sell 
produce for money, he can barter it, 
or he can change his grain into meat, 
and so gain two or three years till 
times' improve. When Banks break, 
Stock companies fail, notes and ledger 
accounts lose their value by stay laws; 
and general ruin overtakes the city — 
the country witnesses the falling 
houses at a safe distance, and stands 
ready to deal with the surviving trad- 
ers when the storm ii over. Land suf- 
fers no permanent injury from finan- 
cial panics. The tremendous crisis of 
1857, and our present troubles, show 
how unapt are farmers to fail in busi- 
ness as compared with any other class 
of owners in the United States. 

The hard times commencing with 
1837 lasted five years. There are some 
indications that our present term of 
suffering will be much shorter. If 
luxury was its prime "cause, almost 
every one has had to mend at least 
one person's ways, in that respect. 
The wish for superfluous things has 
led the nation to grasp y&t wealth too 
eagerly and by unsafe methods. The 
consequent disaster has compelled us 
to live more prudently, to buy less of 
foreign goods, and to stop borrowing 
money to build western railroads. 
Under this change of course, we are 
slowly recovering, and have reason to 
hope, that, valuable as the lesson is, 
and much as the nation needed it, a 
kind Providence may presently, cease 
from farther instruction by the birch, 
until we again forget ourselves in mad 
haste to be rich. 



ignated by letters or numbers, and a 
record kept from year to year of th» 
amount expended on each field and the 
returns realized. The farmer who fol- 
lowed this plan ^wonlbl accumulate a 
fund of valuably information in the 
most definite shape ; as different from 
the loose and inaccurate ideas of most 
cultivators, as daylight is from dusk. 
The merchant who should keep his 
accounts in his head as farmers do, 
even) if he did a cash business, would 
be considered lacking in common 
sens^. 

The principles of land surveying are 
so simple that no one need hesitate 
about constructing a map of the tilla- 
ble part of his own farm. Every field 
can be divided into triangles of which 
the owner, with a twenty-foot pole, 
can measure the three sides, and draw 
them on paper with a foot rule. Count- 
ing one hundred feet to the inch, a 

Elan of a one hundred acre farm would 
e about two feet square. No compass 
is needed where the opposite corners 
are visible from each other, or from a 
point in the field. To find the area of 
each triangle it is only necessary to 
multiply the length of the longest 
side by half its shortest distance from 
the opposite angle. If feet are multi- 
plied by feet, the area in acres is read- 
ily found by dividing the product by 
the number of square feet in an acre, 
which is 43,560. 

A good mllp will often save its cost 
many times over by furnishing hints 
to a farmer in laying out his place So 
as to shorten the roads and fences. The 
fences, on a hundred acres divided in- 
to nine equal fields, are over three 
miles long; spoil a strip ten foot wide 
amounting to four acres ; and 'often 
cost as much as the dwelling. Since a 
square lot requires less fencing than 
any other sort, a map will at once 
show which fields need alteration in. 
shape. 



PROGRESS. 



FARM MAPS. 

The pupil who has learned to draw 
a tolerable map of his native state will 
find his notions of distances and form 
distinct and valuable all through his 
after life. He has obtained clearer 
ideas than written descriptions could 
have given him, of the relative size 
of his county, and of its connections 
by water and highways with the im- 
portant cities. Yet, though the art of 
drawing is thus shown to be fu of 
practical power, it is too apt to be 
thrown aside when the battle of life 
commences. Business men seem to re- 
gard skill in making maps as of the 
same value as Greek or Latin, and dis- 
miss them all from their regard as, 
they do foot-ball and cricket. 

Farmers especially are losers by thiB 
neglect of drawing. A plot, showing 
the exact size of each field, would aid 
in introducing system and order into 
the farm management. By long prac- 
tice in guessing, a farmer can judge 
about how much seed or manure or 
labor he applies to an acre. But a 
map would give- him positive knowl- 
edge and enable him to compare re- 
sults with those of others. On such a 
map the different fields might be dea- 



lt is gratifying to note that the 
colored people in this section are lay- 
ing up money. We have seen- in the 
last four years many instances of pru- 
dent economy among them which 
would have done credit to the Irish 
race or to Dr. Franklin himself: The 
government bounties coming in a 
lump, were naturally wasted ; but the 
widows' pensions, and the surplus 
earnings of the oystermen, lumber- 
men, truckmen, etc.", have very gener- 
ally found their way into the Freed- 
man's Bank. Little fortunes of from 
one hundred dollars to twenty-seven 
huudred dollars have been laid by since 
tho war, in the Norfolk Brancb, by 
colored men ; and the aggregate of de- 
posits in June last was §108,000. , 

The disposition to secure land is a ' 
marked feature. Like their zeal for 
education, it does credit to the shrewd- 
ness of the race. They realize that in- 
dependence attends the ownership of 
land. They see that hotels are built 
and railway cars Ure run for the ac- 
commodation of the men who have 
money ; and that some Americans re- 
spect wealth when they respect noth- 
ing else. 

Education and - wealth, are the 
shorter and best roads to civil rights; 
and it is fortunate for themselves and 
for the country that the bulk of the 
colored race are quietly acting upon 
those lines. 



EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

The following article is clipped from 
« The EducationalJournal of Virginia," 
and is from the pen of a thoroughly 
trained collegiate, who has devoted 
himself to business pursuits. The 
writer speaks the minds of thousands 
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6QUTHKKJS WUKKMAJN. 



who believe that tho true school should 
take boys and girls, and train them 
into true men and women. 

A Letter to a College Profeuor. 
My Dear' Sib,— I have yours of tho 1st 
inst., and thank you very much for the spirit 
in which you take my offlciousness. But 
pray, don't regard me as a busybody in other 
men's matters. I know tho eleventh com- 
mandment well; and that it is my first duty 
to attend to my own business Bnd provide for 
my family. There is just where my special 
interest in the general cause of education be- 
gins. I have been bewildered and misled and 
befooled, and wasted time and feeling and 
strength, in the vanities and vexations of old 
educational courses to the point of absolute 
disgust; and I want, if possible, to save my 
five boys from a little of what I have suffered 
I would like them, if there is an open roau 
from the tand of darkness and ignorance and 
dryness, into that of light, and intellectual 
vigor and freedom, to take it, and not spend 
forty years as I have done, "wandering up 
and down to find their weariness;" nor con- 
sume tho spring-time of lifo, in the dreary 
wastes of scholastic training— so-called. L 
am determined, as their guide, to take the 
poet's advice, and "dart to be teiu"-^-te have 
the nerve to "separate the precious from the 
vile " and to "refuse the evil and choose the 
good." And I tell yon, for a start, that 
nerve, thnt- backbone — moral and intellectual 
bone and muscle — honest dependence of 
thought, in the fear of God, are just the very 
first things that every -man needs in every 
place, position and pursuit. In other words, 
all education should contemplate as its nearest 
object, eir-tue, roan-liness— and farther and 
higher, the greater development and growth 
— humanity. I understand this last word to 
mean tiad-liness^the feeling that results from 
the grand consciousness of Universal Father- 
hood, and Universal Brotherhood ; or, rather, 
the self-respect, and large and loving-minded- 
ness that such a consciousness implies. True, 
education means the leading out and develop- 
ing of the powers and faculties of t|ie body, 
mind and heart, ancl the opening up 1 and en- 
largement of their capabilities and suscepti- 
bilities, the kindling of their fires and regu- 
lating them ; the intensifying their forces and 
directing them; and all this -waiting upon 
nature, according to. right reason, and in the 
direction of general good-will and the largest 
usefulness. It most positively does not mean 
by artificial stimulants and appliances to set a 
yonng person so much ahead of his fel|ows as 
to make him thine in society, and, in the end, 
unhappy in his individuality and an insuffer- 
able bore to others, in the unceasing assertion 
of his superiority ; or, in any way, to exalt the 
individual, regardless of his duties to society. 

Well, then, my first complaint of our educa- 
tional courses is, that they do not sufficiently 
regard the great ends and real objects of edu- 
cation { but that they lose sight of them while 
they are engaged in magnifying the 'means 
and plans that they arc using. 

My friend, who has gotten at last to think 
and believe that to be a good Latin scholar 
was the great end of life, is but one illustra- 
tion. There are many such idol worshippers 
as he, who go through life with such delu- 
sions: anil you have seen and can see enough 
of them anywhere. Possibly we ought not to 
blame professors for extolling the arte they 
deal in and live by ; but, certainly,' damage is 
done by their indiscretion, and humanity suf- 
fers. . • • .. • • • • 
Now, my experience of our school and col- 
lege courses beyond reading, writing" and 
arithmetic is, that as a general system, in 
their regular couree they educate a young man 
away from practical usefulness, rather unfit 
than fit him for life; rather enfeeble than 
harden him for the duties of life. Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Belle Lettrcs, as they are taught, 
Metaphysics as it is taught, Latin and Greek 
and the higher mathematics,— these are the 
higher branches of education; and the more 
diligent and fruitful a young student is in 
their pursuit (except where each is learned for 
a practical purpose), the more sure and the 
deeper is he likely to get mired and imbedded 
in them; nnd the greater his success, the more 
certain is it that life will be hopelessly, and 
forever entangled in them— forever stick in 
them. . . 

How often have I sat and admired athletes 
at the circus, showing such symmetrical, foil 
and beautiful demlopment of their physical 
systems— every bwlily power educates to its 
largest reach; and, as I have admired them, 
how often have I wondered; why should not 
the moral and intellectual man receive a like 
education! But, alas! I have had to confess 
the apt type of our education in the old sailor 
in the last scene of the circus.. You will 
recollect the big-bellied, bloated old lumberer 
that comes out on horseback hardly able to 
bear bis load of habiliments. But away he 
rides. And as he rides he throws off one 
after another of the superfluous garments that 
encumber him, until,- as the last wrapping 
sails from him on the air, nature asserts her- 
"T.hf - • 
lilt _ 



And who that has been through a "regular 
college course," and afterward entered into 
the business of life, does not recognize his 
own experience in this? Indeed, an education 
is too much as the song describes life, — 

'AnS™ucn D «\ea^SeD?H^aoulfe" 
It is too much the casejthat our- scholastic 
training consists in heaping up rubbish, in 
leading us awav from right, natural habits, 
ami then we have to spend years in discmbar- 
assing ourselves and getting back to tho clear, 
honest teachings of nature. 



Another complaint that I have to make is 
very near akin to the first; and that is, that 
our educational courses do not feed or nourish 
the mind, but only pretend to exercise its 
powers. The mind must be fed as well as the 
body. Words are but straw and chaff, the 
necessary vehicles and coverings— the persona- 
tion of human thought. They are not thought. 
They are not truth. Tho'abstractions of gram- 
mar or mathematics, the pretty things of rhet- 
oric and polite literature are not the food of 
the mind. A man may starve on them. And 
on such things men may become intellectually 
obese and yet die for lack of nodrishment. 
The Creator made the soul of man to feed 
upon Truth, upon the knowledge of Himself, 
and of his ways, upon great- principles and 
eternal truths, which in one sense are the 
bread of lifo. And what care is given to 
these, as things are now? 

But my third objection is, that our education 
docs not sufficiently contemplate real, active 
life, either in its provisions, its pasturage, or 
in its exercises. The proof of this is seen in 
tho facts already alluded to, that those who 
submit most willingly and take the most 
thorough training, as it is called, are the least 
fitted for and the most averse to active life; 
and are indeed almost certain to become either 
professors or teachers merely, or else make a 
clean sweep of their scholastic acquisitions on 
entering^active life. 

And now the great question is, how are 
our courses to be reformed so as to turn out 
clear thinking, prompt and independent men 
of action; sound-minded, large-hearted, com- 
petent workers and good citizens, instead of 
shrinking, conceited; half-developed vision- 
aries, powerless to make a living except by 
teaching others the fancy things that they 
have learned— with nothing in them really to 
give help or comfort to the general world, and 
crazy with the thought that their own vapours 
and baby clothes make them princes of intel- 
lect — too exalted for the contact of the com- 
mon crowd. What do we need so much as 
that Humanity should be restored to its proper 
place in our educational course? We want 
lite learning: books that are redolent of and 
flavored high with human life: studies that 
move us to the service of society; and set us 
thinking how to be and do good. We must 
go back and learn from the heathen a lesson 
that, with all studies of Lat in and Greek quan- 
tities and pronunciations, and classic superfi- 
cialities, we seem to have overlooked that the 
highest business of the instructor is to teach, 
''■Art bene at beatt vieendi." 



contains all the four organic elements. Eacb 
molecule of gluten has in itself forty-eight 
atoms of carbon, thirty-six atoms of hydrogen, 
six atoms of nitrogen, and fourteen atoms of 
oxygen ; besides a trace of sulphur and phos- 
phorus. It is formed, no doubt in the vege- 
table cell, out of carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, by getting rid of the superfluous 
oxygen and hydrogen, and combining their 
remaining elements. Gluten is of a highly 
flattie nature, and peculiarly fitted for the 
work of organization. It is very prone to de- 
composition, and is easily caused to decay ; but 
this only makes it more suitable for the pur- 
poses of life, which is a state of constant 
change and not of fixedness. Its highest re- 
sults are produced by rapid change of mate- 
rial ; hence, such a substance is best suited for 
employment, where the higher vital operations 
are concerned. Gluten owes this useful prop- 
erty to the inert element, nitrogen, in its com- 
position. Grains of wheat consist almost en- 
tirely of starch and gluten, mingled together 
in the proportion of nine parts of the former 
to every two of the latter. If wheat flour is 
washedwith successive streams of water, while 
it is being kneaded up briskly by the hand, the 
starch. will pass away in the wafer, and there 
will remain pure gluten, sticking os a sort of 
paste about the hand. When the young germ 



of the seed is being developed, it is probable 
! -~ up the 
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(continued. ) 
THEtoNOBflAltlZED STJBSTAHOES 
JTJHD IB PLANTS. . 

. BY GEORGE DIXON. 

On, is a complex, organitablt body, pro 
duced out of vegetable sap, by the agency of 
cell-life. It is a more highly carbonized pro- 
duct than starch. Each of its molecules con- 
tains twelve atoms of carbon, one atom of 
oxygen, and ten atoms of hydrogen. Oil 
seems to be starch deprived of the greater 
part of its oxygen. A starch-grain is changed 
into a globule of oil, when it loses nine-tenths 
of its oxygen, Some of the specks that are 
seen floating In cell-liquid, when it is exam- 
ined by a high magnifying power, are com- 
posed of very minute globules of oil. Cocoa- 
nut oil, palm oil, flaxseed oil, coleseed oil, and 
castor-oil, are all expressed from the seeds of 
the plants yielding them. These oils are 
formed in the seeds, no' doubt, to afford nour- 
ishmenfto the germ during the earlier period 
of its growth. Oil is a very combustible sub- 
stance; because, like coal, it is almost entirely 
^composed of carbon and.hydrogen. When it 
is burned, these elements arc united with oxy- 
gen 'derived from the air, and carried off as 
carbonic acid and water. . 

Gluten is a complex, organkablt body, pro- 
duced out of vegetable sap, by the agency of 
cell-life. If any kind; of fresh vegetable 
juice be allowed to stand for a few minutes, 
after it has been pressed from a plant, a green- 
ish-colored jelly-like substance will be seen to 
"settle to the bottom of the vessel containing 
it. When the green coloring matter Is washed 
away from the deposit, the remainder will be 
found to be a greyish-colored body, of a sticky 
os glutinous nature. It has received, the name 
of gluUn. from this property. Gluten is a 
much more complex substauce than sugar, 
- -*- - " These are exclusively composed 
nd hydrogen, but gluten 



that the gluten Is consumed in building up — 
cell-films, to which its own composition is so 
nearly allied ; while starch is used in forming 
wood and the various deposits that are laid 
upon the films. 

Albumen is a complex, organitablt body, 
produced out of vegetable sap by the agency 
of cell-life. If the clear liquid that remains, 
after the gluten has been removed from vege- 
table juice, be boiled for a. few. minutes, it 
ceases to bo clear, and a white, cloudy deposit 
appears in it, which slowly subsides, and col- 
lects, together at the bottom of the vessel. 
This deposit is formed of a substance very 
closely resembling the coogulated^white of an 
egg, and on this account it has received the 
name of albumen. It is soluble in cold water. 
Gluten and albumen are so nearly identical in 
composition, that the chemist has not been 
able to find any difference between them on 
analysis. Therefore, the molecular composi- 
tion of gluten, may be taken to represent also 
the composition of albumen. 

There is another substance, of which the 
same remark may be made, which is found in 
abundance in the meal of beans, peas and 
vetches, and which only differs from gluten 
and albumen in being soluble in both cold and 
hot water; it is, however, separated from its 
solution, in a solid, clotted state, when an 
acid is added. This clotted mass is found to 
be so like to the' coagulum,, which separates 
from milk, when an acid is adtled, in the proc- 
ess of cheese-making, that it is callecreawine, 
the Latin word for cheese. This ought to sug- 
gest to the keepers of dairies, the importance 
of feeding their cows on these substances. 
Gluten, albumen, and canine, are classed to- 
gether as glutinoul bodies. The white por- 
tions of nuts and almonds Is almost entirely 
fixed albumen. The fact seems to be simply 
this: a complex, plastic principle Is made out 
of vegetable sap, and is stored away round 
the young germ in the seed, for its future use. 
But this plastic principle is in the state of glu- 
ten In some seeds (intoluble in cold water) ; of 
albumin in others (eoluble in cold water but 
not in it when boiling hot) ; and of tattint in 
yet others (toluble in both cold and boiling 
water, but not if an acid is present). 

Plants make innumerable other complex 
substances besides those enumerated, upon 
which the peculiar odors, flavors, and other 
characters of their texture depend. These, 
however, are tpeeial products rather than gen- 
eral ones. Each different kind of plant 
yields its own particular substance, and not 
that which characterizes other species. One 
forms an essential and aromatic oil; another, 
a bitter extract; and another, an astringent 
principle; but all alike yield sugar, starch, 
fixed oil, and gluten. These, and all the spe- 
cial products, are complex substances, con- 
structed out of simple elements. We have 
Been above that the constructive operations of 
vegetable life, are mainly formed by fixing 
carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and by dis- 
missing oxygen. This is an invariable rule in 
the vegetable economy. Vegetable life is the 
grand antagonist of chemical power. It is 
alwavs doing in some simple way those opera- 
tions' which the chemist, with all his skill, :s 
unable to effect. . Butwe.must not forget that 
it is through the stimulating influence of solar 
light and heat, that living vegetables are en- 
abled* to effect all their offices fixing; carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, and expelling oxygen. 
Having' pointed out the best methods of 



antwer, far more to be depended upon than - 
the most rigid qualitative analysis. 

THE FLOBA OF HAMPTON. 

JULY — CONTINUED. 

Sabbatia eorymboea — American centaury. 
Paspalum neve, variety undulosunv — crab grate. 
Paspalum digitaria— ; finger-grail. Sagitaria 
variabilis — arrow-head. PolygalaNutalii— Nut- 
uWi milk-wort. Pteris aq'ulina, variety cauda- 
ta— Southern brake. Woodwardia augustfolia 
— narrow-leaned woodwardia. Pyonanthenvum 
aristatum — tpiny horie-minL ■ ' 

AUGUST. 

Ludwigia palustria — water purtlain. Cus- 
cuta Gronovii — dodder, love vine. Bcahmera — 
cylindrica— ; falte nettle. Linum diffusum — 
wild yellow flax. Mentha viridis — tpearmint. 
Conium maculatum — poiton hemlock. Hyperi- 
cum corymbosum — Saint John' t-wart. Mentha 
arvensis— corn mint, field mint. Linum usi- 
tatissimum— flax. Hypericum ellipticum— 
orange-colored Saint John'i-wort. Desmodium 
nudirlorum — naked buth trefoil. Qalactia 
mollis— toft galactia. Apocynum— androsas- 
mifbllum, variety incanum— dog 1 ! bant. Ne- 

S:ta cataria — catnep. Lappa major — burdock. 
umulus lupulus— hop. Tanacetum vulgare 
— tamy. Saponaria officianalis— bouncing bet. 
Lycium barbarum — matrimony vint. Verbena 
urtictefoUa— netOe-ltated vervain. Polypre- 
mum procurobens — branched polypremum. 
Agrostis scabra, variety perennans — perennial 
bent gran. Mollugo verticillata — carpet-weed. 
Ascyrum Btans — Saint Pttert'-wort. Pluchea 
bifrons— marth fiea-bane. Millennia scandens 
— climbing bontttt. Salicornia herbacea— talt- 
wort, tea tamphirt. Euphorbia muculata— 
ipotttd-ltatcd rpurge. Phaseolus helvolus— 
Sender wild btan tint. Ipomcea lacunosa— 
purplt bind-weed. lpomcaa panduratus— wild 
potato, man-of-tht-earth. Melothria pendula— 
creeping cucumbtr. Hypericum garothra— 
tlender Saint John'i-wort. Apios tnberosa— 
ground nut. Cacalia atriplicifolia— orache car- 
away, taml flower. Cassia chamcscrista — 
leniitive pea. Mimulus alatus— winged mon- 
key flower. Lycopus Europcaus — water hoar- 
hound. ' Amarantus retrorlexus— pig-weed, 
rough amaranth. Pyrrhopappus Carolinianus 
— falit dandelion. Arbutilon avioanncB— Indian 
mallow. Asclepias verticillata— whorled atcle- 
diVh, dwarf milk-weed. TUlandsia usneoides — 
black mou, Spanith moti. Galactia glabella— 
milky-way plant. Agrimonia Eupatoria — 
grimony. Elodia Virginica— marih Saint 
'ohn'i-wort. Oenothera rhomblpetala— min- 
ing primroM. Eupatorium sesilifollum— 
upland bonetet. Penthorum sedoides— Kir- 
otnia ttontcrop. Eupatorium maculatum— 
purple boneiet. Elephantopus tomentosus— 
elephant' e foot. GDaphalium polycephalum— 
iweet-ieented lifc-crerlatting. Lobelia Inflate— 
Indian tobacco. Lobelia puberula— hatry lobe- 
lia. Chenopodlum anthelminticum — worm-teed. 




no" (s I""" - - — 

preparing the soil; the elements necessary for 
its fertility ; plant life ; and the substances both 
organic and Inorganic, bywhichplantsare built 
up; we are now prepared to enter upon the 
consideration of the best means of developing 
those products which are remunerative to the 
farmer. To do this, doe| not require any skill 
in chemistry; if we make the field our labora- 
tory. With the fertilizers as our re-agents, we 
can Interrogate the soil, and receive a etrtain 



PEAS BLIGHT. 

It attacks in every conceivable- way, run- 
ning from the top twigs downward; in the 
middle running around limbs in the form of a 
band or ring, and sometimes killing the body 
of a tree, and the top remaining uninjured or 
looking sound; and sometimes beginning on 
one side of a limb and running downward 
and upward, discoloring the bark and wood 
until its discoloring ceases both above and be- 
low. Sometimes it only runs around a single 
eye— a disease then that is not governed oy 
any known laws in other maladies. I think 
the real cause is as yet unknown. It has done 
me much damage. The varieties worst in- - 
jured are in order as follows- Vicar of Wake- 
field, Swan's Orange, Clapp's Favorite, Flem- 
ish Beauty, Doyenne d'Ete, Golden Beurre of 
Bilboa. All varieties here were injured more 
or less; the thriftiest growers were the worst 
injured. Those on the levelest ground were 
worse injured than those on sidehill. My 
trees were in grass, on limestone soil, gener- 
ally clay limestone on pebbly subsoil; some on 
tolerably strong soil, some on thin. Dwarfs 
were generally worse affected thanStandards. 

A short time ago I visited the grounds of 
Mr. Limpert at Grove Park in this county, a 
German of intelligence and refinement. He 
is an amateur pear grower, and has taken 
pains in the selection of his varieties. Soil of 
pretty strong but well drained character has 
given them perfectly clean culture. "His 
losses were four times greater than mine ac- 
cording to the number of trees. Mr. Limpert 
had steadily pursued the practice of removing 
every limb or twig or branch as soon as It 
became affected; but he is convinced it did 
not «o the least good. His pear grounds did 
look disheartening. ^ 

I am now fully con*nced, after three years 
close observation, thst the frozen saff-bbgbt 
theory, the sunstroke theory, Insect theory, 
and all others, are only theories without foun- 
dation, and that we are just as much as ever 
in the dark. . . 

I »bserved to Mr. Limpert that I thought 
about that as I did about cholera or any other 
epidemic of the human family, that he that 
thought he knew the most about it (knew the 
least. He said ' ' I think you are right in that ; 



we know nothing at all."' In ^conclusion, let 
to hope that tbti dreaded pest of the pear 
grower may, Hke all other kinds of pestUence, 
pass away for this time at least— ©oiWussr"* 
Monthly. ?*■<) MitijifS 

ha . ft*- •• -.r.;*.i «fr • v ftofj 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HELVELLYN. 

BIX "WALTER SCOTT. 

[In the spring of 1805, a young gentle- 
man of- talents and of a most aimiablo dis- 
position, perished by losing his way on the 
Mountain Helvelly n. His remains were 
not discovered till three months after- 
ward, when they were found guarded by 
a faithful dog, his constant' attendant dur- 
ing frequent solitary rambles.] 
I <Umbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvel- 
lyri. 

Lake* and mountains beneath me gleamed 
misty, and wide; 
All was still, save , by fita, when the eagle was 
.11 yelling, i 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 
Oa the right, Strideh-edge round the Red-tarn 

was bending, 
And Catchedicam )S» left verge was defending. 
One huge nameless rock in the front was as- 
cending, 

. When 1 marked the sad spot where the wan- 
derer had died. 

Dark green was that spot 'mid the brown moun- 
tain heather, 
Where the, pilgrim of naturo lay stretched 
1n decay, 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to 
weather 

' Till the mountain winds wasted the tenant- 
less clay. 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended: 
For, faithful in death, his mute favorite at- 
tended, 

The mueh-loved remains of his master defended, 
And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber) 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft 
didst thou start! 
How many long days and long nights didst tho 
number, 

. Ere he faded away, the friend of thy heart) 

And, oh, was it meet, that — no reqVcm read 
o'er 1dm; 1 

No mother to Sweep, and no friend to deplore 
him; i 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretched bo- 
fore him— 

TJnhonored. the pilgrim from ife should de- 
part? 

When a prince to the fate of the peasant has 
yielded, 

The tajiestry waves dark o'er the dim lighted 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall; 
Through the. courts, at "deep midnight, the 

■ torches are gleaming;- 
In the proudly-arched chapel the banners are 
beaming; 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is stream- 
ing, 

Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

Shit sweeter for thee, gentle lover\of nature. 
To lay down thy head like the meek moun- 
tain lamb, 

When wildered he drops from some cliff huge 
in stature, 

And draws his last sob by the side of his dam ; 
And more stately thy couch by this desert lake 
lying. 

Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 
With one faithful friend but to witness thy dy- 
ing, 

In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 



BIB WALTER 800TT. 
One of the most famous of modem 
English writers of prose, fiction and 
poetry .was the Scotch Sir Walter Scott, 
who waa born in Edinburgh, in August, 
1771, and who made for himself by means 
of his prolific genius and continued labor, 
a world-wide fame. His grandfather was 
a farmer, and his father a. lawyer, and the 
education of the boy. Walter was very 
strict, though in some respects very favor- 
able to the development of bis peculiar 
talents. He was lame from his Infancy, 
and for many years daring bis childhood 
and youth waa an invalid, and this un- 
' doubtedly had great effect upon his future 
career; for during those years he read an 
immense number of old romances, ballads, 
plays, etc, and listened to the inexhausti- 
ble stock of legends and stories, stored 
up in the nsrmory of an old aunt with 
whom be passed much time. He became 
familiar with the homely life of the Scotch 
people, and knew in the flesh many of the 
characters whom he afterward idealized in 
his works. He was educated for a lawyer, 
but early in life began bis literary career, 
although ha had so diligently prepared 
himself for the legal profession, that he 
did not entirely give it up for some time 
after the publication of his poems. He 
commenced with translations of German 
poetry and .minor poetical compositions ; 
and m 1805, took his place as the moat 
popular poet of his day, by the publica- 
tion of "The Lay of the Last Minstrel." 



This was followed by"Marmion," "The 
Lady of the Lake," " The Lord of the 
Isles," etc., which were all tales in verse, 
and from their originality both of subject 
and treatment and the easy, musical How 
of their rhyme, became immediately the 
delight of the reading ' public. In the 
year 1814, Scott first attempted a prose 
story, and without any announcement pub- 
lished " Waveriey," anonymously. Its 
success was so great, that in the course of 
four years it was followed by " Guy 
JMannering," "Heart of Mid-lothian" 
" Rob Roy " and several others, all printed 
without the author's name, and all taking 
equally high places in public favor. Sus- 
picion pointed toward Scott, but he was 
so actively engaged in contributing to 
reviews and magazines, that nothing but 
his own confession could make his friends 
believe him to be the successful author of 
what are now known as the "Waveriey 
Novels, " a series of romances which belong 
to the highest order of romance, and are 
a valuable contribution to modern English 
literature. But the fame and money 
which his works brought to him were 
finally the temptations which led him to 
his ruin ; for he became possessed with a 
desire to surround himself with the mag- 
nificence which belonged to the heroes of 
his favorite productions; and he fancied 
that there was no end to his own ability to 
create. He bought the beautiful estate of 
Abbotsford, and lived there for several 
years in a sort. of gorgeous dream, reviv- 
ing, as far as possible, the luxurious and 
extravagant life of the olden days when 
men and women of the upper class 
could scarcely touch the limit of their 
power. His reckless expenditurc^md care- 
less business habits soon saddled him with 
heavy debts, and he was forced 'to sell 
everything he possessed, cut down all ex- 
penses, and devote the remaining years of 
his life to the hard labor by which alone 
he could hope to pay his creditors. His 
spirit and determination never left him, 
and be struggled on to the last, writing 
until his brain became absolutely ex- 
hausted, and his death a certainty. His 
last days bore sad witness to the vanity 
of carttily hopes; for his wealth had 
melted in his hands; the friends of his 
j'outh were dead ; or, worse, had become 
his enemies ; he had no hope but in con- 
stant, unremitting toil ; and he had noth- 
ing but the warm love and devotion of 
his children to comfort and sustain him 
in his final trial. He died in 183:2, aft er a 
brilliant life, the only spot on which, was 
the fatal mistake of an extravagant use 
of money which he had not legitimately 
earned ; and in spite of which, his charac- 
claim our honest and 



he will not lay it to his own unskillful 
ness, and can easily fancy that behind his 
big mug of ale he is hiding his shame at 



m found, at the end of a long 
ooting, to come back at night-fall 
^nly a Rabbit." 





'ONLY A BABBIT." 

A pretty glimpse of old English life is 
given us in this charming illustration 
which carries us back to days when sport- 
ing was the chief recreation of an English 
gentleman; and when manners were more 
simple — not to say rougher — than are 
ours of the present time. The background 
of the picture is a quaint stone house, with 
latticed windows, and rich, climbing vines, 
and a paved walk leading across the red 
tiled floor of the porch down, doubtless, 
to some pleasant garden sweet with roses 
and honeysuckles. 

On the bench beside the door is seated, 
in an attitude of comfortable repose, the 
master of the house, clad in the queer, 
awkward dress of the day, and intent 
upon reaching the bottom of the jug of ale 
which the picturesque serving woman has 
brought to hint from some cool recess of 
ber domain. The big, honest, well-trained 
dogs at his feet, and the gun that ho holds 
carelessly in his thickly gloved hand, tell 
as what his day's occupation has been; 
but, another glance shows ns that be has 
by no means been successful in his sport- 
manahip. His wife, or, perhaps his daugh- 
ter, has emptied his. game bag, and 
dropped upon the stones at her feet the 
only trophy it contains. '.' Only a rabbit?" 
she asks, with smiling face ; apd looks up 
in mischievous inquiry at the bearer of the 
con, who, doubtless, left her in the morn- 
ing full of boasts as to the bag of game 
with which he, should return. How ha 
accounts for and. excuses bis ill look wa 
shall never know, though we may be sure 



POLITICS. 

Under a republican government such 
as our own, it is incumbent upon every 
citizen to devote a portion of his time and 
energy to obtaining a reasonable compre- 
hension of the political condition of his 
own country, of its past history, and the 
principles upon which its legislation is 
founded. 

In order to vote or to act intelligently 
upon any question of public interest, some 
honest study must be given to the laws by 
wliieh the nation is governed ; and no 
man has any moral right to go to the 
polls in obedience merely to the advice 
and suggestion of other men, where he 
himself is ignorant of the probable results 
of his action. A conscientious man will 
no more cheat his government than he 
would cheat li is parents; nnd he who 
truly loves his country will regard the 
common weal as far more important than 
his own. private ends, and will show his 
appreciation of his responsibility as a cit- 
izen by allowing no selfish considerations 
to come between him and his public du- 
ties. But it must be understood that the 
mere desire to be a faithful citizen is not 
of itself sufficient, though it is the neces- 
sary foundation for all worthy effort. 
There must be, also, as we have said lie- 
fore, intelligent study of political princi- 
ples, and of laws nnd their action, and a 
real interest in the science of politics. 
The information needed for the prosecu- 
tion of such study can be gained from 
books, or from the' speeches and conver- 
sation of sound and vigorous thinkers; 
and this information should be patiently 
and carefully sought; for it is not always 
easy to distinguish, at first sight, the super- 
ficial, undigested talk of unprincipled or 
ignorant men, from the valuable opinions 
and suggestions of intelligent and honest 



preference is given to the black or Caro- 
lina poplar, which combines all the requi- 
sites, and affords a beautiful shade. 



CHILDREN. 

There are very few parents, even among 
those who are most conscientious and con- 
sistent, who do not require to be occasion- 
ally reminded of their duties to their chil- 
dren — those duties which are so impera- 
tive and so important, that the name* 
" Father " and " Mother " imply the very 
greatest human responsibility. Our chil- 
dren are not given us as toys, neither are 
they sent to us as burdens, but are. pre- 
cious souls intrusted to our hands to be 
guided and trained with nil the patient 
wisdom which we can command. Most 
of us have much to learn ourselves before 
we are fit to teicb our children ; and both 
parents and teachers should remember 
that nothing affects children so much as 
th» consciousness that those who have the 
care of them are thoroughly fitted for the 
work. Children are never contented 
when they feel that those who are teach- 
ing them are not certain of their own 
knowledge," and require nothing so ranch 
as confidence in the hand that is to guide 
them. There is no way in which you can 
so surely help a child to control its own 
temper as by always controlling your own ; 
there is no way in which you can teach 
truthfulness so surely as by being truthful 
yourself; and this holds good in the in- 
tellectual as well as the moral life. If you 
never undertake to teach children anything 
that you do not thoroughly understand 
yourself, they will soon learn that all the 
information you give them is to be impli- 
citly trusted, nnd will profit by it accord- 
ingly. We all know how quickly children 
detect falsehood, dishonesty or ignorance 
on the part of those about them, and are 
perhaps painfully conscious that in mat- 
ters coming within their comprehension, 
there are no severer judges than little chil- 
dren. Therefore, if we would really en- 
deavor to'fulfil our duty to our children, 
we have first to begin with ourselves ; for 
we can never expect from them a higher 
standard of life than we show them day 



minds. If there is any thing worth under- 
standing, surely it is the science of gov- j by day in their homes and at their schools, 
eminent ; and the brief and only safe rule ' Example is stronger than precept : it is 
for those who mean to be Worthy of the I useless to check a child for profanity or 
name of citizen is, " First find out what idle talk, when our own tongues are un- 



your duty is; then do it." 



TEEES. 



bridled ; it is unjust and inconsistent to 
demand in our families the purity and 
goodness to which we are ourselves stran- 
gers ; and the only sure influence over 
our little ones must come from our vie- 



In the European countries, and especi- tories over own own sin and weakness. 



ally in tire East, the lesson .of this cen- 
tury in respect to trees is that it is a dan- 
gerous .thing to cut them down either in 
town or country, without supplying their 
places by careful replanting. The effect 
of trees upon the rain 1 supply, upon the 
fertility of the soil, and the health of hu- 
man beings and animals, has been found 
to be. much greater than was formerly sup- 
posed ; and the question of what kind of 
trees to plant and how to plant them, has 
already become of practical importance. 
In country neighborhoods, where the 
young trees may have every advantage, 
muoh may be left to individual taste and 
judgment; but in cities and towns the 
matter becomes somewhat more difficult, 
as there are various points to be consid- 
ered in the choice of trees for planting in 
crowded, dusty, paved and gas-lit streets. 
The requirements for a tree for this pur- 
pose are, that it should be easy to move, 
of rapid growth, and not liable to injury 
from the effects of gas or action of worms. 
Now all trees suffer to some extent from 
a gas leak near their roots ; but some are 
leas injured by this cause than others. 
Again, many trees die on sidewalks from 
lack of nourishment, and care must always 
be taken in planting, that the roots of the 
tree have access to a full supply of earth. 

The tulip poplar is a fast grower, and 
proof against worms, bnt is difficult to 
move ; while lindens and maples though 
fine, fast growers, are among the first to 
be attacked by insects. The horse chest- 
nuts and Norway maple are beautiful and 
hardy,- but are of slow growth ; and the 
poplar and paper mulberry do not root 
deeply and are apt to blow over and 
throw up the pavement, t- The offensive 
odor of the auantns make* it objectiona- 
ble ; and, on the whole, for a city tree, 



It seems as if God had given us no 
more powerful motive toward righteous- 
ness than the fact that he trusts our little 
children — his little children — in our falter- 
ing hands, and puts upon us the awful 
responsibility, of their future. What our 
"Children do and are depends very greatly 
upon our 'treatment of them; and so 
those men and women who are parents, 
need, always to remember that they have 
to answer not only for themselves, but for 
their children too. 



LITE. F 



is 



The following line3 were written by 
Mrs. Barbauld, an English writer of great 
merit, extensively known as the author at 
excellent hymns, and early lessons for 
children. She was born in 1743, and lived 
to be nearly eighty-two years old. 

Life! I know not what thou art, 
Bnt know that thou and I must part; 
And when, or how, or where we met, 
1 own to me 'a a secret yet. 
Li fa! we have been long 



Through pleasant, and through cloudy 
Tis hard to part, when Mends are dea 
Perhaps 't mil coat a sigh, a tear. ** 
Then-stesd.away;: give little. warning; 

Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good-night ; but, In some brighter climw. 

Bid me Oood-momingl 



One might as well attempt to calculate 
mathematically the contingent forms of 
the kaleidoscope, as to look through tho 
tube of the future and foretell its pattern. 
-tieecher. 
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THE ORGAN GRINDER'S MONKEY. 

. My master grinds an organ: 

And I pick np Ilia money; 
And, when yon see me doing it, 

Yon call it very funny. 
But, thougli I dance and caper, still 

I feel at heart forlorn: 
i I wish I were in monkey-land, — 

The place where I waj born! 
■ There grow the great green cocoannts 

Around the palm-tree's crown: 
i I used to climb and pick tham off, 

And hear them — crack ! — corae down. 

• There, all day long, the purple figs. 
Are dropping from the hough; 
There hang the ripe bananas: oh, 
I wish I had some now! 

j I'd feast, and feast, and feast, and feast; 

And you should have a share. 
How pleasant 'tis in monkey-)and! 
Oh, would tha>I were there! 

. On some tall tree-top's highest bough 
So high the clouds would sail 



ist over mo, I wish thnt I 
Were swinging by my tail! 



a gigantic Indian warrior, painted, after 
his terrible fashion, in frightful streaks 
of black and Vermillion, and bedecked 
with feathers and porcupine quills. In 
his hand he held the fatal tomahawk; 
on his back rested his long bow, and quiver 
of arrows, anil in his wampum belt was 
thrust a long, bright, sharp knife. 

" Busily and unsuspiciously, the family 
beneath continued their preparations for 
the night, while not a motion on the part 
of the Indian betrayed his close proximity. 
Relying on their neighborhood to the fam- 
ily traveling in advance of them, whom 
they had expected even before this to 
have overtaken, and wearied out by their 
unusual day's exertion, the emigrants re- 
laxed somewhat their accustomed vigi- 
lance, and throwing themselves down be- 
side their camp fire, soon sank to unsus- 
pecting slumbers. 

"When the deep, 
the sleepers below " 
given evidence of 



and swing: 



. I'd swing, and swing, and swing, 

How merry that would be! 
But, oh! a traveling monkey's life 

Is very hard for me. > 

— The Nurtery. 



around the huge trunk of the oak, lie saw 
a few feet away, the emigrant family, still 
quietly slumbering in its shadow. I have 
heard him say, in after years, that the up- 
turned face of one of the helpless sleepers, 
thrilled him with its unconscious appeal 
for protection as no call to battle had ever 
thrilled him before or since. 

" Hastily springing to his feet, he glided 
back through the grove, and feeling about 
in the leaves, with the acutenss of a sav- 
age almost, soon discovered the footmark* 
of the Indian's horse. These he followed 
cautiously, until satisfied that they led di- 
rectly' toward a large encampment of 
Sioux, then fishing on the shore (of Lake 
Michigan. Returning more rapidly than 
he had gone, he hastily aroused the sleepers, 
and apprised them of what he had seen ; 
and, farther, that he was sure that some 
Indian had discovered their little camp and 
had hastened to inform his comrades, who 
now, be returning to take 



For the Southkbs Worksax. 

THE STAB SPAHGLED BANHEB. 
A Story of Early Lifo in Miohigan. 

BY JACK MURRAY. 

" Many years ago," said my grand- 
mother, "a person standing on this busy 

■ street corner — which was then an {indistin- 
guishable spot in the unbroken wilderness 

might have seen slowly approaching in 

the distance, one of those ponderous and 

■ clumsy vehicles, furnished with a covering 
of white cloth, which were employed by cm- 
grants from the Eastern states in trans- 
porting their earthly possessions to their 
new homes in the great West. 

"Within the comfortable shade of the 
moving tent, four people were sheltered : 
an elderly but stalwar: man, his sturdy 
wife — fit to be his companion in pioneer 
life,— none of your modern Flora McFlim- 
sevs, I can tell you — and two young peo- 
ple : a fine brave boy of fifteen and a girl 
. somewhat younger. These were the only 
. ones left in the family nest ; all the seven 
others had flown off to make homes for 
i themselves ; and, thus late in life, the father 
moved by the restless spirit of emigration 
that had possessed his youth, had started 
. once more on the track of the " Star of 
Empire." 

"The boy's name was Alexander — his 
bold, adventurous spirit was worthy of a 
pioneer's son, and like his famous name- 
• sake, he would have wept had there been 
; no more wild western worlds to conquer. 
I need not give you the names of the rest 
of the party, when I tell you, that the 
veteran pioneer was my father, and I, the 
ilittle girl who eat beside our mother in our 
i canvas ark. 

" We were among the first white fami- 
lies to settle in the then almost unknown 
region lying between Saginaw Bay on the 
. east, and Lake Michigan on the west. 
■ One of them was on its way, not far in ad- 
vance of us, and in the hope of overtaking 
iit, and joining our camps, we had pushed 
: ahead more vigorously than usual, that 
day, and till a later hour. 

" At last, however* your great grand- 
father decided thatwa^aust give up the ef- 




The hunter unsheathed his knife, and 
in a moment the horses were freed from the 
wagon ; then catching me in his arms and 
seating me before him, he dashed off, 
closely followed by Alexander and our 
mother on one horse, while father brought 
up the rear on the other. A shower of 
arrows fell all about us, and Alexander 
crying, ' They 've hit me 1 "; good-bye all! ' 
fell from his horse. The terrified animal 
flew onward with its lightened and almost 
unconscious burden. She could not stop it, 
though she tried ; and the men knew too 
well, that to halt would have been only to 
insure a torturing death for all. I shrieked 
with anguish as ray favorite brother's 
death cry was borne to my ears ; but the 
hunter clasped me closer, and on we flew 
into the night, while, as we went, the brave 
young voice was heard distinctly, though 
ever fainter, singing still the " Star Span- 
gled Banner" to taunt his enemies, and to 
draw their pursuit from us. So the brave 
young life went out glorying in his birth- 
right of freedom, aud the safety of hia 
loved ones. 

" The brave hunter who risked his own 
life to save us on that terrible night, ie 
now your grandfather; for the. little girl 
he bore away in his arms from the savage 
pursuers became afterward his wife. We 
have had many days of happiness since 
thenj but even to this day, that brave 
young voice on the plain, at midnight, 
still often rings in our ears." 



sciousness, the Indian cautiously de- 
scended from ths perch, where he bad 
watched like their evil genius above them, 
and with hasty but perfectly noiseless 
footsteps glided to the, other side of the 
little grove. With a low whistle, ha sum- 
mond a nervous, knowing animal, onto 
which he sprang, and in a moment, horse 
and rider were swallowed up in the night 
" Hardly had the Indian disappeared, 
when auother "solitary horseman" rode 
leisurely up to the spot from which the 



HOW THE " GtFLL " WENT DOWN. 
Ben had pulled his boat upon shore and 
swabjbed it out, so that his wife's new blue 
calico might not smell of fish when they 
reached Shark River. Then Dan came 
and took a turn at swabbing, while his fa- 
ther went up to put on his Sunday clothes. 
Conny sat on the sand, watching him. 

'• Take the crabs out the fo'cas'le, Dan," 
she ordered. 

Dan went to the bow, and peeped into 
the little black hole. 

" Keckon I won't. Them crabs 's nigh 
soft, " he said. 

Conny waded out at once, and threw 
them into the water. 

Do you think my mother 's agoing on 
a journey with a lot of shedders and bus- 
ters ? " she scolded on, while Dan sat down 
contentedly, splash into the water, and 
punched his toes lazily into the mud. Con- 
ny always had her own way. 

Presently, Ben and Mrs. Van Dort came 
down, ready to set on". The children did 
not heed their father's going, for he started 
to the Barnegat fishing banks every morn- 
ing before three o'clock, and seldom was 
back until dark; but it was a great event 
for their mother to leave home. Twice a 
year Ben took her down to Shark River, 
to buy calico and sugar and shoes and such, 
"trade." These voyages were each a crisia 
in the family history. The children hung 
about her, stroking her white cotton gloves 
and looking admiringly at the pink roses 
in her bonnet. 1 
• "Come, hurry in, Jane," called Ben. 
(( We '11 have considerable of a blow 
before we reach Sherk's River. " 

But Jane ran back once more to kiss 
Conny and hug Dan. She, tried to say 



fort tor that day, and halted the weary i warrior had just disappeared. The new 



beasts by a clear spring beside a grove, 
which is now the centre of our city market 
square. We reached the shelter of the 
grove, so pleasant to weary travelers, just 
as darkness descended upon us. Alexander 
soon led out the tired horses upon the rich 
green grass, while father kindled a fire, 
and motheAid I busied ourselves in pre- 
; paring the evening meal. 

"As the flames leaped higher and higher, 
and the darkness was driven farther and 
: farther back, they cast their fitful glim- 
>mer up into the mysterious shadows of 
. a great gnarled oak, whose giant branches 
stretched protectingly over the spot ifour 
■ great grandfather had selected tor oar 
night's resting place. But the unceHain 
irays could not reveal all that those 
shadows hid^ Upon the I" 



farthest 1 




comer was a young man, not much over 
twenty years old, but with the stalwart 
frame and quick intense eye of a frontiers- 
man trained, to the adventurous life of 
the forest. In person he was tall and 
erect like one of our pine trees; he bad 
a broad, deep chest and a frank handsome 
face, bronzed as it was, and partly con- 
cealed by a foil, brown beard. 
. f As the rider drew near the spot just 
Ipliby the Indian, hia horse stopped sud- 
denly, with cars erect and pointed forward, 
and limba rigid and motionless. The 
httSWr— for such he was— looked quickly 
oSMl sides. Hia eye caught the gleam 
of the fire through the trees; he hastily 
dismounted, and making his well-trained 
m«ie lie down, wishing his ponderous rjfle, 
and cautiously ..move* forward, taking, ad- 
vantage of every Inequality in the ground. 



" At once, the family realized their dan- 
ger, and hastily began to pack their wag- 
ons. This the trapper insisted that they 
should not do, as time was so precious ; 
but their earthly all was stored in their 
wagon, and, overcoming his Objections, 
they quickly hitched their horses>replaced 
the few artioles that had been unpacked, 
and drove rapidly after the hnnUr, who 
rode just ahead. As they put a fast in- 
creasing space between them and the 
dangerous scene of their camp, and the 
giant oak and even the dull glow of their 
fire was lost in the distance, the first shock 
of terror passed from their minds, and 
they almost regretted the unhesitating at- 
tention they had given the warningjoice 
of the hunter, who, by his own speed, was breaker, 
still urging them to hasten. Your grand- It was a warm, clear day. 
father began to question the wisdom of re- 
lying so implicitly upon the advice of so 
youthful and unknown a woodsman. 
Alexander, with a boy's impetuosity, in- 
ferred too much from his grandfather's ex- 
pressions of doubt, and to show his own 
contempt tor the fancied danger, began 
singing the " Star Spangled Banner " an a 
rich, voice that rang full and cbjar, over 
the plain. Dearly we all paid for that>Dpy- 
ish rashness. — ■ ..; 

f The hunter- raised a warning h and. and 
seised hiajrin*t-bnt, rssrdty ia* the_ first 
ringffg^nee^ed^when^hoi 

hosjiihaaemeu to < 



God bless you, children ! "Stat the words 
would not come. Only the minister ought 
to say such solemn things, she thought . 

" Mind and say your prayers, Conny, " 
she whispered ; " and take good care of 
Dan and baby. " 

" One would think you were agoing to 
be gone a year, " grumbled Ben. , " Good- 
bye, you young vaggy bonds, " nodding as 
he pushed the boat out beyond the first 

The "Gull" 

danced over the low sparkling waves, light 
as a feather. Conny could see the blue 
line of paint below her taffraif,- and evoa 
the rose in her mother's bonnet, until they 
were out quite into deep sea water. 

"I tell you, Dan I" she said. "Let"* 
not go to bed, to-night. Let 's have sup- 
per ready for them. " 

Dan nodded. " Reckon 1 11 histe a lan- 
tern to light 'em in. " f 

" To light father in ? No 1 !- He 's W» 
aborning in here every night since he wa» 

aboiy-" , . t 

"Mother has n't then. It was her I wa» 
agoing to light in. Anybody 'd her knows* 



IV 

Dan went on composedly picking up 
great blobs of broken jelly-fish from the 
■and. 

"Throw them horrid things away, Dan'l 
Van Dortl " for Conny wanted to air her 
antbority. " You stuff 'em in yer pockets 
till I can 't abear your troweers in the 
house at night, " covering her nose with 
tier apron. 

Dan sniffed at them with an air uf relish. 

i They won't shine until ye keep 'em a- 
while. I 've got my , Jight-house 'most 
built, an' I want these for lanterns. Better 
come and help, Con. Here 's a big un you 
may put In, " holding it out to her. 

Conny paused wishfully a minute ; then 
tossed her head. 

S Light-house, indeed 1 I 've got to keep 
house and mind baby. I 've no time for 
play.'' • 

Baby was easily taken care of through 
the day ; she lay playing with Dan in the 
sand, as he built his light-house, and only 
kicked her fat legs when anybody spoke 
to her. Conny had plenty of time to make 
ready the supper • she bad plenty of things 
with which to make it ready, too. Not 
half so much money came into Beu's cot- 
tage as into many of the wretched rooms 
where beggars live in towns; but there 
was always an abundance of meat, pota- 
toes, and fish in the cellar, and a Sunday 
suit apiece for the whole family up stairs; 
and the house itself,— with its rag-carpets, 
and big wood fires, and painted wooden 
chairs, and colored prints (a hundred years 
old) on the whitewashed wall, of King 
George and Queen Caroline, and the Ani- 
mals going into the Ark, — was as bright 
and clean and shining as the white sand 
or blue sea without. When a person has 
so much fishing and sea and weather and 
Iwich to think of out-of-doors, he really 
has not time to care for sofas % clothes or 
those unnecessary things. 

Conny set the table, and made hot cakes 
and put the soft-crabs down ready to broil ; 
and then she rocked baby to sleep, and 
tucked her into bed. She was sure to sleep 
until morning ; so that Conny could shut 
the door and run down to the beach to see 
the * Gull" come in. 

The evening was damp and cold ; but the 
sky and sea were one blaze of fierce, yel- 
low light. She stopped to look at it. 

"I never saw any thing like that before, 
Dan." 

" It 's mighty curious. " 

Dan grunted, as if be could sa^ a great 
deal more if he chose, and if she were not 
• girl. 

The white caps were all gone. The sea 
was coming in, in deep, dark swells, with a 
dull, threatening roar. Conny saw all the 
flshing-boats fluttering into the little cove, 
although it was an hour before their usual 
time. Men were running down from the 
village to help the fishermen haul them on 
shore. They worked quickly, — but, like 
sea-coast people, without a word, — low- 
ered the sails, unshipped the masts. 

"Now we 're all in, " said Cap'n Job, the 
wrecking-master, as the last was pulled up. 
tt Van Dort were n't at the Banks to-day. " 

- But he 's at Sherk's River, with Jane, » 
some one said. 

Nobody spoke; the men looked at each 
other, then out [to sea, and, glancing at 
Conn}-, drew apart, and whispered. 

"Is the 'Gull' in danger, sir;" She 
pulled Cap'n Job's sleeve. He did not look 
at her. 

" Danger, nonsense ! You ought to be 
in bed, child. Go to the house, and take 
Dsn. Go at once, I tell you ! " 

Conny did not go. She saw a sail, close 
reefed, out in the grey distance, like the 
flicker of a bird's wing. 

" There's father, now," she cried. 

At that moment there Was a sharp crack- 
ling in the air. The yellow light was gone. 
The sea rushed in as if driven by terror. 

" It 's cotfe, men I It 's come ! " cried 
Cap'n Job. ] , 

Conny had heard of a wind-squall, which, 
fifty years ago, had strewn the shore with 
wrecks. She clung to an old spar, in the 
sudden darkness and the storm of spray 
and sand that drove over her, cutting her 
hands and face. 

"It's a wind-squall; but it can't hurt 
mother — it cant hurt mother 1 " she cried. 

When the darkness passed with the 
heavy cloud, she climbed up to the little 
headland, and sheltering her eyes with one 
hand, looked steadily out to sea. 



The fishermen were near the cove, 
watching her, and whispering together. 
One of them went to the village and 
Drought down two or three women. Nanty 
Hepburn, who was a friend of Jane Van 
Dort's, went up to Conny. 

" Come home with me, dear," she said. 
" Don't look out out yonder," putting her 
band over the girl's eyes. " It 's growin' 
clearer, and the sea 's ugly to look at after, 
a storm ; weeds and wrecks and dead things 
is washed ashore, and — — " 

Conny quietly put down her hand. 

" I must see the ' Gull ' come in. Mother 
's aboard." 

Nanty looked at the men, perplexed. 
She wiped her eyes once or twice, and then 
put her hands on Conny's shoulders. 

" There was a wind-squall like this once 
afore, Conny." 

" I know." 

" And — and of all the ships within two 
miles of the bar, not one lived through it 
Not the big ships, dearl Are you listen- 
ing' 

Conny, after a minute, drew away. 

" I wish you would go to Dan, Nanty. 
He. 's crying yonder. I — I can't speak 
to him now. * 

She put her hand over her eyes again, 
looking through the slowly lifted weight 
of mist. Her lips moved. 

Dan pulled her by the skirt, after awhile. 

" Come away, Conny, " he sobbed. 
" They say the ' Gull ' has gone down, and 
they 're afeard for you to stay here. " 

" It could n't go down. God would n't 
let it. I've bin prayin'. " But her face 
was like death as she said it. 

The mist had lifted now. Under the 
pale twilight lay the vast angry sea — the 
waves risirig out of fathomless darkness. 
Conny caught Dan fiercely by the arm, and 
pointed outward. Her lips were too 
parched to speak. 

"The 'Gull!' The 'Gull I'" Bhouted 
the men. Only sea-bred eyes could see the 
far-off boat which was dashed to and fro 
like a bubble. " Ther 'e no chance ther fur 
a. good boat," said Cap'n Job; "but for 

that old water-log Take them children 

away, Nanty. Dont let 'em see their own 
mammy go down. " 

The wind beat the masts of the " Gull " 
level with the water, once again. 

Conny clinched Dsn's hand in hers. 

"Pray, Dan! Pray! and God can't let 
them drown ! " 

A great wave lifted the " Gull" taunt- 
ingly into sight, and then — it was gone ! 
Only a black hull was washed above the 
yellow foam for an Instant, and sank never 
to rise again. 1} 

Nanty ran to the child as she fell on the 
sand and carried her to her own house; 
but at the door.'.Qonny opened her eyes 
and struggled to her feet. 

♦ I must go home. Mother told me to 
taklp care of Dan and baby till she came 
baclt i ''y 

Nanty sobbed out loud then. She had 
been very fond of Jane. 

"Child, did n't you see the 'Gull' go 
down f " she said. 

" Yes," said Conny ; " but I was a-pray- 
ln'. Mother '11 come back." 

She ran alone through the darkness to 
the cottage. Dan was crouched, crying, 
by the fire. She, knelt down beside him. 

" God would n't teke.them when we was 
prayin'," was all she could say. 

And there came then a great shouting 
and cries without, and the door burst open, 
and her mother was on the floor and had 
them both in her arms, sobbing and laugh- 
ing all at once; and Ben was talking to the 
neighbors, with a queer quaver in his voice : 

" ' Gull ' went- down ? Yes, of course 
she mnst hev. She sprung a leak an hour 
afore the squall struck her, and I knew it 
was no use to try to bring her in, and Jane 
and I got board the steamer putting into 
the inlet, and come over afoot I 'm glad 
I did n't see the old boat agoln' down." 

"It was good luck as drove you nigh 
the steamer, Ben," said Cap'n Job. 

" Luck or— God," said Ben, taking off 
his old hat " Hillo! give us a kiss, you 
young uns," stooping to hide his wet eyes. 
— St. Nicholas. 



WHO* pm THE FIRST BIBLE ? 

BY DONALD O. M ITCBtLL. 

' In the year 1420, there was living in the 
city of Haarlem an old gentleman,, who 
kept the key* of the cathedral, and Who 



used after, dinner to walk in the famous 
wood, that, up to this time, is growing just 
without the city walls. One day, while! 
walking there, he found a very smooth bit 
of beechnark, on which, as he was a handy 
man with bis knife, he cut several letters 
so plainly and neatly, that, after his return 
home he stamped them upon paper, and 
gave the paper to his boy as a "copy." 
After this, seeing that the thing had been 
neatly done, the old gentleman — whose 
name was Lawrence Coster — fell to think- 
ing of what might be done with such let- 
ters cut in wood. By blackening them with 
ink, he made black stamps upon paper ; and 
by dint of much thinking and much work- 
ing, he came, in time, to the stamping of 
whole broadsides of letters, which was 
really printing. \ 

But, before he succeeded in doing this 
well, he had found it necessary to try many 
experiments- and to take into his employ 
several apprentices. He did his work very 
secretly, and enjoined upon his apprentices 
to say nothing of the trials he was making. 
But a dishonest one among them, after a 
time, ran off from Holland into Germany, 
carrying with him a great many of ilie old 
gentleman's wooden blocks, and'entire 
pages of a book which he was about to 
print. 

The Dutch writers credit this story, and 
hint that the runaway apprentice was John 
Faust or John Gutenberg; but the Germans 
justly say that there is no proof of this. It 
is certain, however, that there was a Law- 
rence (Custos, of the cathedral) who busied 
himself with stamping letters and engrav- 
ing. His statue is on the market-place in 
Haarlem, and his rough-looking books are 
some of them now in the State-house of 
Haarlem. They are dingy and printed 
with bad ink, and seem to have been struck 
from large engraved blocks, and not from 
movable types. They are without any 
date, but antiquarians assign them to a pe- 
riod somewhat earlier than any book of 
Faust or of Gutenberg, who are commonly 
called the discoverers of printing. 

John Gutenberg, at the very time when 
this old Dutchman was experimenting with 
his blocks in Holland, was also working in 
his way, very secretly, in a house that was 
standing, not many years ago, in the ancient 
city of Strasburg. He had two working 
partners, who were bound by oath not to 
reveal the secrets of the art he was engaged 
upon. But one of these partners died; and, 
upon this, his heirs claimed a right to know 
the secrets of Gutenberg. Gutenberg re- 
fused; and there was a trial of the case, 
some account of which was discovered 
more than three hundred years afterward, 
in an old tower of Strasburg, 

This trial took place in the year 1439. 
Gutenberg was not forced to betray his se- 
cret ; bnt it did appear, from the testimony 
of the witness, that he was occupied with 
some way of making books (or manu- 
scripts) cheaper than they had ever been 
made before. 

But Gutenberg was getting on so poorly 
at Strasburg, and lost so much money in 
his experiments, that he went away to May- 
ence, which is a German city further down 
the Rhine. He there formed a partnership 
with a rich silversmith, named John Faust, 
who took an oath of secrecy, and supplied 
him with money, on condition that after a 
certain time it should be repaid to him. 

Then Gutenberg set to work in earnest. 
Some accounts say, he had a brother who 
assisted him, and the Dutch writers think 
this brother may have been the robber of 
poor Lawrence Coster. But there is no 
proof of it ; and it is too late to find any 
proof now. There was certainly a Peter 
Schoffer, or a scribe designer, who worked 
for Gutenberg, and who finished up his first 
books by drawing lines around the pages 
and making ornamental Initial letters and 
filling up gaps in the printing. This Schof- 
fer was a shrewd fellow, and watched Gu- 
tenberg very closely. He used to talk over 
what he saw, and what he thought, with 
Faust. He told Faust he could contrive 
better types than Gutenberg was using; 
and, acting on his hints, Faust, who Was a 
skillful worker in metals, run types In a 
mold. This promised so well, that Faust 
determined to get rid of Gutenberg, and 
to carry on the business with Schoffer, to 
whom be gave bis only daughter, Christen, 
for a wife. * 

Faust called on Gutenberg for his loan, 
which Gutenberg could n't pay; and, In con- 



sequence, he had to give up to Faust all his 
tools, his presses, and his unfinished work r 
among which was a Bible nearly two-thirds- 
completed. This Faust and Schoffer hur- 
ried through and sold as a manuscript. 

There are two copies in the National 
Library at Paris, one copy at the Royal. 
Library at Munich, and one at Vienna. It 
is not what is commonly known as the May- 
ence Bible ; but is of earlier date than that 

It is without name of printer or pub- ' 
Usher, and without date. It is in two great • 
volumes folio, of about six hundred pages 
a volume. 

It was certainly the first Bible printed I 
from movable types; but poor Gutenberg. 
got.no money from it, though he had done 
most of the work upon it. . But he did not 
grow disheartened. He toiled on, though 
he was without the help of Schoffer and of 
Faust, and in a few years afterward suc- 
ceeded in making books which were as good 
as those of his rivals. Before he died, his 
name was attached to books printed as- 
clearly and sharply as books are printed, 
to-day. — St.Nicholas.' 

THE HOME OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Dr.' Vernon 0. Taylor writes in the October- 
number of "Oliver Optic's Magazine": 

Did any one of your numerous young gentle- 
man or young lady readers ever visit the homo 
of Daniel Webster? 

Inferring that many ' ' noes " would be shout- 
ed in response to this inquiry, it is thought not ' 
to he out of place to give a brief description of 
the aforesaid locality. 

The home of ^Daniel Webster, while he lived,, 
was in the tojvn of Marshrield, Mass., and the 
house remains there still. The place is reached' 
by an easy $tagc road from South MarshfieldV 
from which the " place " is distant about two- 
miles, and very near the Duxbury town line. 

We are near the famous residence of the great, 
statesman, and arc yet not aware of the fact 
until we see a guide-board bearing the words- 
"Green Arbor," the index finger on the board, 
pointing in a northeasterly direction toward a 
road bordered thickly on each- side by brnsh> 
and maple and elm trees. Turning in the di- 
rection indicated, after a drive occupying but 
a few moments, we find ourselves before^the 
Webster "mansion. It appears to be a large 
and spacious house,- standing in the midst, of a 
pleasantly cultivated plot of land. In the dis- 
tance we see a young and thrifty orchard; in 
front of the house, and near the entrance, is a 
large and beautiful elm tree, so large that more- 
than a hundred years must have elapsed since 
it first shot up from the soil, and so beautiful, 
because its branches spread their wings bra ve ly, 
forth in all directions, and the, luxuriance of 
the foliage pleasantly meets the eye, and the- 
limbs, stretching far out on each side, grace- 
fully touch and sweep the earth, at point* 
some sixty feet distant from each other. 

We ring the bell at the door, and are im- 
mediately greeted by an intelligent-appearing 
Irishman, to whom we make known our desire: 
of looking over the house. He acts as our 
guide, and we are shown through the various- 
apartments. We visit in their respective orders- 
the sitting-room, dining-room, library, several) 
chambers and the conservatory. The sitting* 
room floor was covered with the same carpet . 
which was trodden by Mr. Webster himself;: 
it was of antique pattern, as also was the fur.- 
niture. Upon the walls hung portraits of dif- 
ferent members of the family, and the room ap- 
pearcd as if hut lately occupied. . The dining- 
room was a small but neat apartment, in which 
was the usual dining-room furniture. Upon 
the walls hung appetizing sketches; in on* 
corner was a huge punch-bowl, made of thick . 
plate glass, curiously carved, the whole stand»- 
fng nearly two feet high. Here also was tha- 
old family silver, which had been in the fam- 
ily for years. 

, . Passing next into the library, we are amazed 
at its pleasant and home-like appearance. Here 
were all the books and curiosities belonging to> 
Mr. Webster's collections: Law books on thi» 
side, books of travel on that; pamphlets here) 
unbound manuscript there., Here were beautir- 
f ul oil paintings, mostly sketches of landscape. 
Upon the frame of one of the paintings was Mr- 
Webster's hat and cane ; probably placed there- 
by himself, and never afterward moved. It 
made us think that Mr. Webster had but jusfe 
gone out, and would return soon. Hanging 
near the door was a pen-acd-ink jprofile por- 
trait df the mother of Daniel Websfcr, beneath 
which were written, in his own handwriting,, 
these words: / 

- My Exckllkmt MornER. 

D. W. , 

Near by, in a beautiful case, was a large col- 
lection of insects, embracing all the comoios 
and not a few of the uncommon -kinds; each: 
insect was: pierced with, a pin, and was thus*- 
secured to the bound. ,.We next saw a curious- 
speciinsn of Chinese work, wrought in ivory,- 
and elaborately carved in Oriental designs in 
a very tasty manner. A step farther on we 
ToundMr. Webs** «hs^.w«ch. was anars* 
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chair, in easy-chair, a recUning-chair, and a 
writing-chair, all combjned. It wu provided 
with a soft and easy cushion, and upon the 
arm of the chair, arranged upon a pivot, so 
.that it could be moved in any direction, was a 
writing-desk, provided with all the necessary 
ntensils and stationery for writing letters or 
legal documents. . We next observed a large 
table, upon which was a "Register of Visitors 
to Green Arbor," in which we inscribe our 
names and residences. 

Passing up stairs, we visit the chambers, 
which are large, well arranged and well light- 
,ed. The same antique carpets cover the floors ; 
.the beds are all made up, and' appear to be 
iready for occupancy. Curtains of lace screen 
them. Mr. Webster's and the guest chamber 
bear about the same appearance, but the cham- 
ber of a son who was killed in the Mexican war 
Jooks entirely different. The bed is hung with 
the stars and stripes; pictures portraying bat- 
tle scenes adorn the walls; there are no orna- 
ments or knicknacks here; in their place we 
see. a collection of powder, shot, balls, guns, 
. pistols, and, in fact, all of the munitions used 
' in war. 

Leaving the house by a back entrance, we 
• proceed along a graveled walk through the 
garden ; we pass the pond and walk along a 



cooking in the yard, in a shed, in the garret, 
or in an upper room. Whitewash' the walls 
every spring, and see that the cellar is clean 
of all rubbish. Let no stops collect to poison 
the air. Correct all foul smells by pouring car- 
bolic acid or quicklime into the sinks and 
privies. The former article can be got from 
the nearest druggist, who will give the need- 
ful directions for its use. Make every effort 
yourself and urge your neighbors to keep the 
gutters of your street or of your court clean. 

RuleS. Breast-milk is the only proper food 
for infants. If the supply is ample and the 
child thrives on it, no other kind of food 
should be given while the hot weather lasts. 
If the mother has not enough she must not 
wean the child, but give it, besides the breast, 

rt's or cow's milk, as prepared under rule 
Nurse the child once in two or three hours 
during the day, and as seldom as possible 
during the night. Always remove the child 
from the breast as soon as it has fallen asleep. 
Avoid giving the breast when you are over- 
fatigued or over-heated. 

Rule 7. If, unfortunately, the child must 
be brought up by hand, it should be fed on 
milk-diet alone — that is, warm milk out of a 
nursing-bottle, as directed under rule 8. Goat's 
milk is the best, and next to it cow's milk. 
If the child thrives on this diet, no other kind 



path which lcada to the tomb of the Webster {If 

family. It is but a short distance from the' of food whatever should be given, while the 

hot weather lasts. At all seasons of the year, 
but especially in summer, there is no safe suli- 
stitute for milk, if the infant has not cut its 



.house, and here repose the ashes of the immor- 
tal dead : Daniel, his wife, his son Fletcher — 
who was killed at the second battle of Bull 
Run, and who, wMri in command, occupied a 
responsible and leading position in one of our 
.Massachusetts regiments — and others. But 
one son is now living of all that family, and 
he is Ashburton, now a young man of twenty- 
.-seven years of age. 

We gladly paid a fee of twenty-five cents 
each for our entertainment. .This sum is ap- 
propriated to the grounds; by means of it 
.everything is kept in good repair, and in hur- 
rnony with the pleasant mansion which stands 
u|K>n the grounds. The old house has now, 
wc believe, passed into other hands, and stran- 
gers tread that spot which was once the home, 
the place where he loved to dwell, of one of 
American's greatest statesman. 

A feeling of awe pervades one's mind when 
breathing the air pf 'such a place ; when 1«- 
liolding the same scenes that so eminent a man 
daily looked upon 1 ; when reading the books 
/that he once studied; when gazing with de- 
,1 light upon the curious objects which it delight- 
red him to secure, and' when pacing the rooms, 
so rich in antiquity, as it were, so classic with- 
.al, and yet so beautiful. 

WATOH THE BABIES. 
How Mothers Kay Guard Their Infanta' Lives. 
Instructions for the Oare of Children in Sum- 
mer Months. 

• CIltCULAR FROM A .EADINO SOCIETY OF MEDI- 
CAL XKK. 

The' subjoined circular concerning the man- 
agement of infants during the summer months 
was prepared by a committee of leading medi- 
cal men, and officially recommended to the 
thoughtful attention of mothers by the Obstet- 
rical society of Phi adclphia: 

BULBS FOR THE MANAOF.MENT OF INFANTS DUR- 
ING Til E HOT SEASON. 1 

Rule 1. Bathe the child once a day in tepid 
water. If it is feelde sponge it nil over twice 

. a day with tepid water, or with tepid water 
and vinegar. The health of a child depends 
much upon its cleanliness. 

Rule 2. Avoid all tight bandaging. Make 
the clothing light and cool, and so loose that 
the child may have free play for its limbs. At 
night undress it, sponge it and put on a slip. 
In the uiorning.rcmpve the slip, bathe the child 
and dress it in clean clothes. If this cannot 
be afforded, thoroughly air the day-clothing 

, by hanging it up during the night. Use clean 
diapers and change them often. Never dry a 
soiled one in the njirsery or the sitting-room, 
and never use one for a second time without 
Jirst washing it. 

Rule fT. The child should sloep by itself in a 
cot or a cradle. It should be put to bed at 
regular hours, andj bo early taught to go to 
sleep without being nursed in the anus. With- 
out, the advice of a physician never jrivo it any 
spirits, cordials, carminatives, soothing syrups 
or sleeping drops, i Thousands of children die 
- v cvery year from the use of these poisons. If 
the child frets and : does not. sleep, it is either 
hungry or else ill. If ill, it needs a physician. 
Never quiot it by*;andy or by cake ; they are 
common causes of diarrhoea and of other trou- 
. blcs. 

Rule 4. Give the child plenty of fresh air. 
In the cool of the morning and evening send it 
out to the shady sides of broad streets, to the 
public squares, or to the park. Make frequent 
excursions on the rivers. Whenever it seems 
to suffer from the heat, let it drink freely of ice 
water. Keep it out of the room in which wash- 
ing or cooking is going on. It is excessive 
heat that destroys the lives of young infante, i 
Rule 5. Keep your house sweet and clean, 
cool and well aired. In %-ery hot weather lot 
-the windows bo open day and night. Do your 



Rule 2. A mush poultice, or one made of 



front teeth. Sago, arrow-root, potatoes, corn 
flour, crackers, bread, and every patented food, 
and esery articlt of diet containing ttarth can- 
not and must not be depended on, as food for 
very young infants. Creeping or walking 
children must not lie allowed to pick up un- 
wholesome food. 

Rule 8. Each bottleful of milk should be 
sweetened by a small lump of loaf-sugar, or by 
half a tea-spoonful of crushed sugar. If the 
milk is known to be pure, it may have one 
fourth part of hot water added to it; but if it 
is not known to be pure, no water need be 
added; When the heat of the weather is great, 
the milk may be given quite cold. Be sure 
that the milk is unskimmed ; have it as fresh 
as possible, and brought very early in the 
morning. Before using the puns into which it 
is to be poured, always scald them with boil- 
ing suds. In very hot weather boil the milk 
as soon as it comes, and at once put away the 
vessels holding it in the coolest place in tli 
house — upon ice if it can lie afforded or dow 
a well. Milk carelessly allowed to stand in a 
warm room soon spoils, and becomes unfit for 
food. 

Rule 9. If the milk should disagree, a table- 
spoonful of lime-water, may be added to each 
bottleful. Whenever pure milk cannot be got 
try the condensed milk, which often answers 
admirably. It is sold by all the leading drug- 
gists, and ttic grocers, and may be prepared by 
adding to six table-spoonfuls 'of boiling water 
without sugar, one table-spoonful of the milk, 
according to the age 'of the child. Should 
this disagree, a tea-spoonful of arrow-root, of 
sago, or of corn-starch to the pint of milk 
may be cautiously tried. If milk in any shape 
cannot be digested, try for a few days, pure 
cream diluted with three-fourths or four-fifths 
of water, returning to the milk as soon as pos- 
sible. 1 ; 

Rule 110. The nursing-bottle must be kept 
perfectly clean, otherwise, the milk will turn 
sour and, the cljild will be ill. After cuch meal 
it shouldwreuiptied, rinsed out, teken apart, 
and the tube, cork, nipple, and bottle placed 
in clean water, or in water to which a little 
soda has been added. It is a good plan to 
have two nursing-bottles, and to use them by 
turns. 

Rule 11. Do not wean the child just before 
or during the hot weather, nor, as a rule until 
after its second summer. If sucking disagrees 
with the mother, she must not wean the child, 
but feed it in part out of a nursing-bottle, on 
such food as has been directed. However 
small the supply of breast-milk, provided that 
it agrees with the child, the mother should 
carefully keep it up against sickness ; it alone, 
will often save the life of a child when 
everything else fails. • When the child is over 
six months old, the mother may save her 
strength by giving it one or two meals a day 
of stale bread and milk, which should be 
pressed through a sieve and put into a nurs- 
ing-lwttle. When from eight months to a 
year old, it may have also one meal a day of 
the yolk of a fresh and rare-boiled egg; or 
one pi beef or mutton broth into which stale 
bread has been crumbed. When older then 
this, it can have a little meat finely minced ; but 
even then milk should be its principal food, 
and not such food as grown-up people cat. 

BRIEF RULES FOR CASES OF RMEROENCY. 

Rule 1. If tho child is suddenly attacked 
. |with vomiting, purging and prostration, send 
for a doctor at once. In the meantime, put 
the child for a few minutes in a hot bath; 
then carefully wipe it dry with a warm towel, 
and wrap it in warm blankets. If its bands and 
feet nre cold, bottles filled with not water and 
wrapped in flannels, should be laid against 
them. 



meal, to which one-quarter part of 
mustard flour has been added, or flannels 
wrung out of hot vinegar and water, should 
be placed over the belly. 

Rule 8. Five drops of brandy in a tea-spoon- 
ful of water may be given every ten or fifteen 
minutes; but, if the vomiting persists, give 
this brandy in equal parts of milk and lime- 
water. 

Rule 4. If the diarrhoea has just begun, or if 
it is caused by improper food, a tea-spoonful- 
of castor-oil or of the spiced syrup of rhubarb 
should be given. 

Rule 5. If the child has been fed partly on 
the breast and partly on other food, the 
mother's milk alone must now be used. If 
the child has been weaned, it should have 
pure milk with lime-water, or weak beef tea, 
or chicken water. 

Rule 6. The child should be allowed to 
drink cold water freely. X. 

Rule 7. The soiled diapers or the discharges 
should be at once removed froni\the room, 
but saved for the physician to exauiine at his 
visit. 

For the convenience of mothers the follow- 
ing recipes for special forms of diet are given: 
Boiled flour or flour ball : Take one quart of 
good flour; tie it up in a pudding-bag so as to 
make a firm, solid mass ; put it into a pot of 
boiling water early in the morning, and leapt 
boil until, bed-time. Then take it out and let 
it dry. In the morning peel off from the sur- 
face and throw away the thin rind of dough, 
and, with a nutmeg-grater, grate down the 
hard, dry mass into a powder. Of this from 
one to.thrce tea-spoonfuls may be used, by first 
rubbing it into a paste with a little milk, and 
finally by bringing the whole to just the boil- 
ing point. It must. bo given through a nurs- 
ing-bottle. 

An excellent food for children who arc cos- 
tive may be made by using bran-meal or un- 
bolted flour instead of the white flour, prepar 
ing it as above directed. 

Rice water: Wash four tablefcpoonfula of 
rice, put it into two quarts of water, which 
boil down to one quart; and then add sugar 
and a little nutmeg. This makes a pleasant 
drink. 

A pint or half a pint of milk added to the 
rice water before it is taken from the fire, 
gives a nourishing food suitable for cases of 
diarrhoea. • 

Sago, tapioca, barley or cracked corn can 
be prepared in the same manner. 

Beef tea: Take one pound of juicy, lean 
beef — say a piece from the shoulder or the 
round — and mince it. Put it with -its juice 
into an earthen vessel containing a pint of 
tepid water, and let the whole stand for one 
hour. Then slowly heat it to the boiling point 
and let it lioil for three minutes. Strain the 
liquid through a cullender and stir in a little 
salt. If preferred, a little pepper of allspice 
may be added. 

Mutton tea may be prepared in the same 
way. It makes an agreeable change when the 
patient has become tired of beef tea. 

Raw beef for children: Take half a pound 
of juicy beef, free from any fat ; mince it very 
finely, then rub it into a smooth pulp cither in 
a mortar or with an ordinary potato-masher and 
press it through a fine sieve. Spread a little 
out upon a plate and sprinkle over it some salt, 
or some sugar if the child prefers it. Give it 
alone or spread upon a buttered slice of stale 
bread. It makes an excellent food for chil- 
dren with dysentery. 
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A MEETING WITH THE POET LONG 
FELLOW, AND A VISIT TO SUMNER'S 
GEAYE. 

LETTER FROM A HAMPTON STUDENT SINGER. 

To the Editor) of tkt Southern Workman : 

One of the greatest pleasures that we have 
on our singing campaign is in being invited to 
social entertainments by friends of the school, 
and the op|K>rtunitics this often gives us of 
meeting distinguished and interesting people. 

I must tell you about our visit to Cambridge, 
and to the grave of Sumner. 

On the loth of May, Mrs. II. J. Moore, who 
has been a teacher among the frcedmcn in the 
South, being much interested in our Institu- 
tion, invited us to her residence in Cambridge. 
It was a stormy Saturday, and though we 
reached her house in the forenoon, we were 
prevented by tho weather from carrying out 
all the programme that had been arranged for 
our visit. Nevertheless, we engaged in pleas- 
ant and social amusements, — spelling matches, 
charades, etc. — which was a great relief and 
pleasure to us after singing nearly every even- 
ing for several weeks. 

Mr. Moore, being one of the Custom-house 
officers, could not be present in tho afternoon, 
but came in the evening, when all the guests 
had arrived. Among them were Professor 
Brockie, of Yale College, and Professor Henry 
W. Longfellow, whose delightful poems so 
many have read, who have not seen his aged, 
but young-looking, face.. 

Mr. Frederic Moore and bis brothers enter- 
tained us with a very amusing shadow-panto- 



mime of the "Hungry Chinee." 

After a delightful evening, all went home 
cept the five young ladies of the Hampton. 
Students, whom Mrs. Moore invited to stay all 
night, as moat of the guests desired to go to 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, with Mrs. Moore and 
the Students, the nqxt day, to see the grave 
of Hon. Charles Sumner, that great and nobis 
friend of our people, in their time of bondage 
and trouble. 

The next day was a beautiful Sunday ; the 
air was fresh, and the gentle breezes seemed 
to speak of the goodness of the great Creator. 
Even the grass looked greener and fresher, 
ami the dust was laid, after the rain storm. 
At half-past ten, we took the cars to Mount 
Auburn from Boston, and having to go through 
Main Street, Cambridge, we were all right to 
meet our party. Mrs. Moore and the yoong 
ladies came on tho car, and we proceeded to 
Mount Auburn. After we reached the ceme- 
tery, we entered at first the beautiful little 
marble chapel, in which funeral services are 
sometimes performed, and sang, while we 
waited for Mr. Moore, Professor Longfellow, 
and the rest. They soon arrived, and we 
walked in procession toward Sumner's grave. 

As wc marched ' along the beautiful path- 
ways decorated with stone-work, and sweet 
flowers that filled the air with odor, we saw - 
all kinds of sepulchers and tomb stones, hav- 
ing figures of angels and names carved on 
them. When wc reached the grave, we stood 
in a circle and sang two of our historical 
songs; namely, "O Dust and Ashes, Fly Over 
On my Grave" ; "My Lord. What a Morning.' 7 
These songs sent a thrill through each one's 
heart, to think how much this honorable man 
or our people, and how he stood by 
us even to the last n|onient. Everything he 
did and bore for us 'seemed to come fresh in 
our memories : The heavy blow dealt by' s 
coward's ban. I ; the earnest words in Congress, 
for our people ; and, greatest of all, the urg- 
ing of President Lincoln (who was also oor 
real friend), to declare the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation at the critical moment, when slavery 
having reached its height, was shaking to its 
foundation under the strokes of eloquence and 
the scourge of war. This is the time when 
God made Sumner an instrument to do his 
work more fltorp.ughly than ever before: ao> 
gave the great wheel of justice a. turn, and 
let it crush slavery out of existence. 

Our hearts thrilled with enthusiasm while 
wc stood silently around the grave of this no- 
ble defender «f justice— this Union Star of ' 
America. I feel unable to express the thoughts 
of gratitude that we gave God in secret, snd 
the reverence for our true friend, whose last 
words were so earnestly and emphatically 
spoken before he left us and joined the angels 
of light : " Don't let tho Cnil Right* Bi lfail." 

His grave did not look melancholy and des- 
olate : it was decorated t with flowers, by 
friendly hands, and is situated in one of the 
choicest spots in beautiful Mount Auburn, 
which looks more like a fine park, than a 
grave-yard. 

After leaving the grave, we ascended a high 
tower and viewed the whole cemetery, which 
is very large. Wc could see all around for 
several miles. Wc descended the tower sing- 
ing "John Brown's Body," etc. ! . 

Then Professor Longfellow desired us to call 
at his residence in Cambridge, and did so. 
We were more than pleased to see such a 
library as he has. We sang two songs ; then 
went to Mrs. Moore's house and took dinner; - 
after which, Hon. John Owens, who was 
once our minister to Italy, /poke a few words 
about Mr. Sumner* and encouraged us in our 
good work for J^people. f 

Wen-cut hoj^^ti! in the afternoon, feeling 
happy and fif^^H^-light over that day's in- 
formation and^pwSsure; at the same time 
thanking Mr. and -Mrs*. Moore for making 



everything so pleasant for 



J. B. T. 

TEMPERANCE. ~^ 
The drunkards of to-day were innocent 
school children a few years j. ago; and 
the drunkards of a few years hence will 
be of those who are boys to-day. " Wine 
is n mocker." It deceives the boy with 
false ideas of manliness; it disappoints 
the man by giving him the wenkni'ss with- 
out the innocence of boyhood; to the 
cold it offers warmth ; to the overheated 
it promises coolness ; the weak it tanta- 
lizes with anticipated strength ; the sick it 
cheers with false hopes of health; it deludes 
the coward with expectations of courage, 
ami makes the really brave reckless and fool- 
hardy ; it ridicules the wise by giving 
them the tongues of fools ; it offers pleas- 
ure, but derides the seeker by only giving 
mortification and pain ; it makes the very- 
ground mock the ,step staggering with 
unsteady motion ; and at the hitter end of 
protracted dissipation it sums up ,nn accu- 
mulation of horrors in dreadful "'delirium 
tremens," when the sufferer is taunted by 
fiends who seem to laugh and jeer and 
revel with satanic satisfaction about the 
wreck of their unfortunate victim. - 
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GUILD'S SIGNAL. 

j BY BRET HAUTE. 

Two low whijtlM, faint and clear, ' 
That won the signal the engineer— 
. That was the signal tliat Guild, 'tin said— 
Gave to his wife at Paovidence, 
' As through the sleeping town, and thence 
Out in the night. 
On to the light, 
Down past tho farms, lying white, he sped! 

As a husband's greeting, scant, no doubt. 
Yet to tho woman looking out, | 
Watching and waiting, no serenade, 
Love song or midnight roundelay, 
Said what tluit whistle sevmed to say: 
" To my trust true, 1 
So love to you, 
Working or waiting; (iood night ! " it said. 

Brisk young bagmen, tourists fine, 
Old commuters along the line, 

Brakcmen and ]«>rters glanced ahead, 
Smiled nn the signal, sharp, intense, 
Pierced th rough the shadows of Providence- . 
" Nothing amiss, 
Nothing!— it Is 
Only (luild calling.his wife," they said. 

Summer and winter, the old refrain 
Bang o'er the billows of ripening grain. 

Pierced through the building boughs o'orhend, 
Flew down tho track when the red leaves 
burned 

Like living coals from the engine, spurned; 
Sang as it flew: 
" To our trust true,. 
First of all Duty— Good-night !" it said. 

And then, one night, it was heard no more, 
From Stouington over Rhode Island shore, 
And the folkjn Providence smiled and suid, 
As they turned in their beds: "The engineer 
Has once forgotten his midnight cheer." I 
One only knew. 
To his trust true, 
Guild lay under his engine, dead. 

Neie York Tribune. 



HAPPY ACCIDENTS, 

The cracking of a picture placed in the sun- 
shine set Van Eyck experimenting to produce 
a varnish that would dry in the simile. He 
found' what he sought, and found besides, 
that by mixing it with his colors, they acquired 
greater force and brilliancy, and required no 
subsequent varnishing : and so about the dis- 
covery or rediscovery,' of the art of painting 
in oil. Mezzotinto owed its invention by 
Prince Rupert to the simple accident of a sen- 
try's gun-harrcl being rusted by the dew. 
Henry Schanword, a Nuremburg glasscuttor, 
happened to let some aqua-fortis fall upon his 
spectacles, and noticed the glass was corroded 
and softened where the aqua-fortis had touched 
it. Taking the hint, he made the liquid ac- 
cordingly, drew some figures upon a piece of 
glass, covered them with vnrnisli, am) applied 
his corroding fluid, cut away the glass around 
his drawing, so that when he removed the 
varnish, the figures appeared raised upon a 
dark ground; and etching upon glass was 
added to the ornamental nrts. Alois Scncfclc- 
der, playwright and actor, thinking possible 
to etch upon stone in place of copper, polished 
a slab for the purpose. He was disturbed by 
his mother coming into his small laboratory 
with a request that he would jot down her 
list of things for the wash, as the woman was 
-waiting to take the basket away. Thcro be- 
ing .neither paper nor ink handy, Senefeldcr 
scribbled the items on his stone 1 with his etch- 
ing preparation, that he might copy them at 
his leisure. Some time afterward, when about 
to clean the stone, he thought he might sec 
-what would he the cfl'ect of biting the stone 
with aqua-fortis, and in a few moments saw 
the writing standing out in relief. Taking up 
a pelt-ball charged with printing ink, he inked 
the stone, took off a few impressions on pa- 
per, and he had invented lithography. The 
pelt-ball used by Senefeldcr was long indis- 
pensable in a printing office. A Salopian 
printer, in a hurry to get on with a job, could' 
not find his ball, and inked bis form with a 
piece of soft glue that had fallen out of the 
glue pot, with such excellent results, that he 
henceforth discarded the pelt-bail altogether, 
and, by adding treacle to the glue, to keep it 
from hardening, hit upon the composition of 
which printers' rollers have ever since been 
made. ►Three very -different discoveries arc 
recorded ti^avc resulted from the uninten- 
tional application of intense heat. Pliny 
-attributes the discovery of gloss to sonic mer- 
chants traveling with nitre, who, stopping on 
tho hanks of a river to take a meal, were at u 
loss tor stones to rest their kettles upon. Put- 
ting them upon pieces of nitre, they kindled 
their fires ; nitre, dissolved bv the heat, mixed 
with the sand, and the merchants were aston- 
ished to see a transparent matter flowing over 
the ground, which was nothing else but glass. 
Charles Goodyear had for inanv years experi- 
mented in vain, hoping to deprive India-rub- 
ber of its susceptibility to the action of heat 
and cold. Conversing ,witli a friend on the 
subject, he emphasized an assertion by fling- 
ing a piece of sulphured rubber across the 
room. It lighted upon tho stove ; and whon 
he picked it up, a few days' afterward, he 



found the intense heat to which it had been 
subjected had conferred upon the India-rub- 
ber just the quality he hud so long striven to 
impart to it. According to some, he stumbled 
upon the discovery in a different manner; but, 
at any rate, vulcanized India-rubber was the 
creation of an accident. A Limerick tobacco- 
nist, looking dolefully at his poor neighbors 
groping among the smoldering ruins of his 
burned out shop, noticed- that some of them; 
after trying the contents of certain canisters, 
carefully loaded their waistcoat pockets from 
them. He followed suit, and found tho snuff 
had come out of the fiery ordeal very much im- 
proved in pungency and aroma. Like a wise 
man, he. said nothing, but took another place, 
set up a lot of ovens, and before long, Black 
Yard snuff — otherwise ""Irish Blackguard " — 
was all the rage with lovers of nasal titillation ; 
and in a few years Lundyfoot waB a rich man, 
owing to the accident he thought had ruined 
him. A would-be alchemist, seeking to dis-_ 
cover what mixture of earths would inuke the' 
strongest crucibles, one day found that lie had 
made porcelain. Instead of transmuting metals, 
as he hail fondly hoped' to do, Bottgcr trans' 
muted himself; as )f he had been touched 
with a conjurer's wand, he was on a sudden 
transformed from an alchemist iuto a potter. 
— Chamber '« Journal. 



HOW TO MAKE COARSE WOOD LOOK 
LIKE POLISHED MAHOGAMT. 

The following process is recommended 
iii Wiederhold's Trade Circular: Tlie 
coarse wood is first eoated with a colored 
size, which is prepared by thoroughly 
mixing up, in a warm solution of one part 
of commercial glue in six parts of water, a 
sufficient quantity of the commercial ma- 
hogany brown, which is in reality an iron 
oxide, and in color stands between so-called 
Kngljsli red and oxide, of iron. This is 
best etfected by adding, in excess, a suffi- 
cient quantity of the dry color with the 
warm solution of glue, and thoroughly 
mixing tbe.mass, by means of a brush, until 
a uniform paste is obtained, in which no 
more dry reit particles arc seen. 

A trial coat is then laid upon a piece of 
wood. If it is desired to give a light 
mahogany color to the object, it is only 
necessary to add less, and for a darke.- 
color more, of the brown body color. 
When the coat is dry, it may be tested, by 
rubbing with"th6 firigers, whether the color 
easily separates or not. In the former 
case, more glue must be added until the 
dry trial coat no longer perceptibly rubs oil' 
with the hands. Having ascertained in 
tliis way the right condition of the size 
color with respect to tint and strength, it 
is then warmed slightly, and worked 
through n hair sieve by means of a brush. 
After this, it is rubbed upon the wood sur- 
face with the brush, which ha» been care- 
fully washed. It is not necessary to keep 
the color warm during the painting. 
SMouldjI/'become thick by gelatinizing, it 
maybelaid on the wood with the brush, 
and dries more rapidly than when the color 
is too thin. If tho wood is porous and 
absorbs much color, a second coat may be 
laid on the first, when dry, which will bo 
Buflicicnt in all cases. On drying, the size 
appears dull and nnsigUtly ; but tfic follow- 
ing coat changes immediately the appear- 
ance of the surface. This, coat is spirit 
varnish. For its production, three parts 
of spirits of wine of 90° arc added, in ex- 
cess, to one part of red acaroid resin in 
one vessel,' and in another ten parts of shel- 
lac, with forty parts of spirits of wine of 
80°. By repeated agitation for three or 
four days, the spirit dissolves the resin 
completely. The shellac solution is then 
poured carefully from the sediment, or, 
better still, filtered through a fine cloth, 
when it may be observed that a slight, 
milky turbidity is no detriment to its use. 
The resin ^solution is best filtered into the 
shellac solution by-pouring through a fun- 
nel loosely packed with wadding. 

When filtered, the solutions of both res- 
ins are mixed by agitating the vessel, and 
letting tljo varnish stand a few days. The 
acaroid resin colors the shellac, and im- 
parts to it at the same time the degree of 
suppleness usually obtained by the addi- 
tion of Venetian turpentine or linseed oil. 
If the varnish is to be employed as a coat, 
the upper layers are poured off at once 
from the vessel. One cr two coats suffice, 
as a rule, to give the "object an exceedingly 
pleasing effect. The coats dry very 
quickly ; and care must be taken not to ap- 
ply the scocihd coat till the first is com- 
pletely dry ..j— The American Builder. 



MIXTUEE OF ALKALINE SALTS WITH 
PLASTEE OP PAEIS. 

Persons occupied in making plaster 
casts have been for a long time aware (hat 
suborned gypsum can be made to harden 
by the use of an alkaline solution, and that 
h" this be employed in connection with the' 
burin (1 gypsum, or the regular calcined 
.blaster, a much firmer mass is produced. 
Some detailed experiments have lately 
been made by llr. Schott, in Brunswick, 
fehjcll may furnish some important hints 
in regard to the use of sulphate of lime 
with potash. Thus, if equal parts of 
powdered crystallized sulphate of lime 
and of a neutral sulphate of potassa be 
mixed together, and then reduced to a 
paste with water, the mass hardens per- 
fectly, and more quickly than gypsum' in 
the ordinary treatment. If equal parts of 
common calcined plaster of Paris and of 
sulphate of potassa be mixed together, 
they will harden in a moment with less 
than an equivalent weight of water; so 
much so, indeed, that the niixturryeannot 
be poured out of the vessel. If, however, 
one part officii of the salts awltwo of 
water be used, they form a mass which 
can be poured out, and the surface of 
which will be found coated with a crust of 
sulphate of potash. The rapidity of hard- 
ening, therefore, can he made to vary 
with the percentage of water, the mass 
solidifying even if six parts, water be used. 



, EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

It is well known among physicians, that, 
the prognosis for a sick man, who does 
not use alcoholic drinks, is always more 
favorable, than for one who does ; while 
the expectations arc more unfavorable in 
proportion to the amount and strength of 
the liquor he consumes, no matter what the 
disease may be. Ordinary, slight diseases, 
of little account for a temperate individ- 
ual, take in a drinker always a serious 
form. During epidemics, drunkards are 
without fail the first to suffer from them : 
for instance, in cholera epidemics, they are 
invariably the first victims, while the 
maximum deaths occur ou. days after the 
weekly libations, that is Jhiesdny and 
Wednesday. Hard drinkers are always 
very severely attacked when typhoid fe- 
ver, dysentery or small-pox prevail. Their 
disposition to febrile delirum greatly aug- 
ments the danger of all acute diseases. 
But in the case of wounds, the difference 
between ndrunkard and a temperate man, is 
most striking: while among the latter, 
wounds usually heal by first intention 
accompanied by a healthy inflammation, 
easily subdued when too active, we find, 
that among drunkards, the dangers of 
phlegmon, erysipelas ,aud gangrene, are 
constantly threatening, cicatrization is con- 
tinually delayed, and the wound and its 
surroundings present, as a rule, a bad as- 
pect; while the most trifling wounds, and 
.even mere scratches, scarcely noticed by a 
temperate individual, become, often, for a 
drunkard, matters of the most serious con- 
.scquenccs. — 'Die Manufacturer and Build- 



Fasten a nail or key to a string, and sus- 
pend it to your thumb and finger, and the 
nail: will oscillate like, a pendulum. Let 
some one place his open hand under the 
nail, and it will change to a circular mo- 
tion; Then let a third person place his 
hand upon your shoulder, and the nail be- 
comes in a moment stationary. 



1 A new work-box of Vienna manufacture 
is a| pot containing a small rose-bush. The 
pot is of Bussian leatljer, and the roses on 
the bush, of leather, nicely perfumed. By 
pressing a spring, the bush flies back, and 
underneath is seen a fine array of sewing 
implements. 
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iUBSOEIBEES TAKE NOTICE I 
Every subscriber, who will send ns a 
new name and one dollar, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromos, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the ohromo they wish. For two new sub- 



scribers we will send " Returning Home " 
ready mounted. For five new names we 
will send the above picture nicely framed 
in block walnut and gilt. ' We do not' 
send premiums to those who do . not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 
CURBINU WATER WHEEL. 




POOLE & HUNT, 

33 /\ T iTIMORE, 



fiifr from 2 tc-SIQ, t 



irking unilcr hcutls vary- 



ocIiim. 



■-four sizes 



The most powerful Wheol in the Market, 
and most economical in use of Water. 

X-Ul'tfC 1U.USTRATKU l'llUiptllOt -< lll pOiit fl'eU. 

/ MASLKACTL'ltEKS, ALSO, OF 

ry Steam Engines nn«l Boilers,' 



Portableanil statin 

llalic-oi-k * Win „x Patent Tiihiilons lii.ilei-.Kbaugh's 
Cruslier tor Mtn.-i.il-. ;n.,l t.n-t Mill.-. Klnm-inK 
Mill Machlm i v. Ma, hi,,, rv fur Willi,- l.en.l Worka 
and oil Mills, SbafUug l'ulloys ami Hangers. 

SENS FOR CIRCULARS. 



HAMPTON 

formal § ^riruftmil 



Full term open.-* Thursday, October 1st. 1874. All 
who tle-irr U» cult r r-ln nil. : appear :tl that time. 



Education. 

Graduates ,' 
ore In the pi 



i forty-live dollars per 
ntalogne wnt. on application to 




"Hampton and its Students,"' 



Mrs. M. F. Armstrong 



i-l ru 



'en W. Ludlow,- \ 



SLAVE SONGS, 

Arranged by T. P. FENNEE. 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF .THE 

Treasurer of the-Nonnal School. 

Sent by mail on receipt of $1.50. 



EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 



American Colonization Socikty will give a pas- 
sage and suhsfMciirc on the v ovuge— made In about ' 
forty days— and support for the first six months 
after lauding. Single uUult pen-ons get ten acrr* 
and families twenty-live acres of land. These a 
all gifts— never to be repaid. Those wishing toi. , 
movelol.tberln should mil tfu implication, addressed 
to WiUiinn Copnlnfcer. Corresponding Secretary 
and Trensurei <>i the Aini-ik-an Cnloiiiztion Socie- 
ty, 4W Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C, 

— — « — fii 

British, Marine, and Land and Freshwater 
Sheila, 

COLLECTED IN GREAT rfttlTAIN, IRELAND 
\j Joust and west coast). ORKNEY, SHETLAND, 
HEBRIDES ami CHA> , ! I 
DOGUKR BaNK (many of them by deep sea 
dredging), on sale or exchange lor American Shells, 
Flowering Plants, Kerns, or specimens of Natural 
History, ttultable for a museum. 

Catalogues of the Species will bo sent on applica- 
tion tO tfEORGE DIXON; AttRtCULTtftALlNBTlTCT*,. 

HAvrroa, Va. 
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We have before us a letter from 
Manchester, New Hampshire, -written 
by an authority on cotton manufac- 
ture, which institutes a comparison be- 
tween steam and water-power, and con- 
tains facts full of encouragement for 
thiB region, and for the city of Norfolk 
in particular. Manchester,^ our read- 
ers may be aware, has become a large 
place since 1839, by taking advantage 
of a descent of- fifty-four feet to the 
mile to the Merrimack River. The 
annual rental paid by the mills is, says 
our correspondent, "$5.00 for each 
horse-power of water used, to which 
should be added say $1.00 per annum 
for attendance on wheels ana gates and 
oil and tallow, and to make a complete 
comparison, say $10.00 more for fuel 
and fireman for neatingthemillandsup- 
, plying steam for the dressing works; 
making a total cost per horse-power of 
$16.00 per annum." { 

"The average' cost of steam-power 
in* this region (of New Hampshire) is 
very close to $52.00 per annum. ' I 
have the record of one at Fall River, 
which is $42.00." "The Fall River peo- 
ple claim to save the difference in pow- 
er, in freight, and other expenses, by 
being near the markets and also by get- 
ting tbeir coal somewhat cheaper. 

An engine of fifty horse-power 
would be sufficient for a factory of 
four thousand spindles. Taking the 
difference between $52.00 and $16.00 
would give $36.00 as the loss by employ- 
ing steam at Manchester. Or $18.00 
per year loss in the running expenses 
of steam factories at Manchester. The 
steam factories at Fall River claim to 
make up this difference by saving in 
freight and coal. 

Let us see how it would be at Nor- 
folk. Raw cotton is worth $2.00 per 
bale less at Norfolk than at Manches- 
ter. A factory of the size supposed 
would consume in a year about four- 
teen hundred bales. The saving in 
favor of Norfolk in freight on the raw 
material would be $2800.00,or$1000.00 
in excess m the loss by using steam- 
power. 

The city of Norfolk averages during 
the six coldest months of the year 
forty-eight degrees in temperature. 
Manchester averages during the same 
period not less than three degrees Jbe- 
low freezing. The heating expenses 
saved by having a mill at Norfolk in 
place of Manchester would be sufficient 
to offset the annual loss by depreciation 
of steam machinery. The first cost of 
steam-power is, about the same as the 
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expense of building Davis' canals 
wheels and pits for a water miU. 

James'tftiver coal could be delivered 
at the doors of factories at Norfolk for 
$5.20 per ton ; but a better quality of 
Virginia coal comes via Baltimore at 
about the same price. At four pounds 
per hour, and counting thirteen hours 
per day, each horse-power would cost 
at Norfolk in a vear of working days 
$37.44 for coal. The expense pernorse-' 
power for coal at Manchester is $40.00 
per annum. 

Norfolk has been rapidly assuming 
the position of a first-class cotton depot, 
as is shown by the erection during 
ttie past year of three of the heaviest 
cotton presses in America, and by the 
crowded bales upon her wharves. 
Hundreds of sites offer themselves 
around the city, where lighters would 
deliver the raw material direct from 
the\ cars or canal boats, at a merely 
nominal expense. By the 6ame method 
lumber is delivered at $14.00 per thous- 
and feet of merchantable Yellow Pine. 

Laborers at Norfolk can afford to 
work cheaper than at Manchester, be-» 
cause living expenses of all kinds are 
less. Poor people live often in houses 
neither ceiled nor 



fuel bills are less than half of a New' 
Hampshire laborer's in a tight house. 
Five cents will buy fish enough for a 
whole f imily's dinner; and oystera are 
hawked about the streets at twenty to 
twenty-five cents per quart. The mar- 
ket for all kinds of vegetables is often 
glutted ; and berriesafter the first of the 
season, can be had for .almost nothing 
from the farmers. 
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irop of. evils. ^ 

guage was unknown to the common 
people. Had every voter been able 
to read, the antagonists of the capital- 
ists could never have been combined 
solidly against the best interests of 
the state. The venality of the public 
servants would have been known and 
felt as an injury and stigma to all 
classes; and fitness rather than poli- 
tics would have been sought' in' legis- 
lators. To the present wholesale sup- 
pression of right, a reaction must 
come. Even Mosefhwill be unable to 
roll back the deluge. ^But so long as 
ignorance prevails at trie polls, union 
will give strength for evil; and the 
blind followers of political tricksters, 
both black and white, will at times 
combine to work incalculable injury 
to the state. 

The first fine enthusiasm' of Jtho ex- 
slave was for education. It gained him 
the admiring sympathy of good men. 
His last passion for politics has not 
the same effect. The former was food 
, and their convenient for him ; for the latter he 



has proved in South Carolina, that he 
was unprepared. His shameless legis- 
lature has ruined the eredit of a great 
state. Without him, Moses and his 
crew would pass away. His attitude 
is opposed to order and decency, — an 
outrage upon the m&ral sense of every 
community which has a public opinion. 
So far as in him lies, he is committing 
political suicide. The wax of his 



In and around Norfolk are thirty j wings is already melting in the sun. 



thousand people, for the female part of 
whom there is actually no industry 
that would compete with a cotton fac- 
tory. From so many there would be 
enough who would be handy and easy 
to teach. The blessing of such a source 
of employment to the community 
would be appreciated so far as to secure 
partial if not total exemption from 
taxation. 

A large part of the goods made at 
Norfolk would have to be sent to New 
York for sale. In this respect the 
Southern factory would be subject to 
nearly the same expense as the one at 
Manchester. 

Cotton spinning is not altogether a 
new thing in this region. There are 
now eight mills in operation at Peters- 
burg, only eighty-four miles from Nor- 
folk. These mills though small, have 
been reasonably prosperous; and the 
lasWene built, running only sixty-two 
looms, depends entirely upon steam- 
power. We have been assured by the 
manager of one of the Petersburg mills, 
that one important difficulty they have 
to contend with,is the scarcity of good 
hands. Some would he naturally adapts 
ed to the work and learn easily ; others 
would not. But there are not enough 
good hands to enable the manager to 
select and employ only those who are 
capable of rapid work. 

This point of labor seems to us a 
very important one in favor of Norfolk 
over any other place of equal facilities 
in cheap transportation. The white 
population in and near the city number 
nearly twenty thousand. The males 
are employed in trading and mechan- 
ical pursuits, and on the water. Their 
families are compelled to remain at 
Norfolk ; and the poor would be eager 
in many cases to work for the lowest 
wages ever paid in New England. 



Of two eminent thieves Tweed of 
New York is in jail, while Moses of 
South Carolina still defies the law. 
Public opinion punishes the one, but 
cannot even arrest the other. The 
most difficult and necessary task of 
despots, is to muzzle thepress. This 
was impossible in New York ; but in 



Even Grant is forsaking him; and 
whether or not his abuse of power re- 
sults in war followed by Federal inter- 
ference, the principle of universal suf- 
frage is likely to be curtailed. 

In view of South Carolina how im- 
perative seems the necessity for more 
reading, writing and thinking among 
the colored people in 6rder that 
they may be saved from themselves. 
Their fate is in their own bunds ; their 
friends can only hand them the ladder ; 
it remains for them to mount. No 
laws will secure them lasting honors 
unless they make themselves worthy ; 
nor permanently prevent them from 
filling positions for which they really 
fit themselves. Unreasoning prejudice 
itself »will melt away, if they rightly 
use their great opportunities. 

Though great changes require time, 
it will be the fault of the colored peo- 
ple themselves, if many of the rising 

feneration do not attain wealth. In- 
ustry, sobriety, and the common 
school, are their true stepping stones 
to usefulness in the community. If 
the colored people make the most of 
these, the worm will be compelled to 
respect them, and their best friends 
will be justified in the high opinion 
they have formed of the capabilities 
of the race. 



Before the war, which brought out 
all that there was of strength, man- 
hood, endurance and patriotism in the 
two sections, it was a commonly re- 
ceived opinion that the South was 
lacking in those great elements of in- 
dividual success, energy and persever- 
ance. But we may well challenge the 
annals of history to show an instance 
of more steady and rapid recovery from 
the devastation of war than can be 
furnished in Hampton. 

Thirteen years ago it was literally 
laid in astes, only some half dozen 
houses remaining unhurt, and all but 
three of them subsequently destroyed, 
Four years afterward the citizens, all 
but the smallest remnant of whom had 
become voluntary- refugees, returned to 
their homes, or what had once been 
their homes, and set about the work 



of repairing their fallen fortunes. And 
now when not ten years have elapsed 
aineethe-work of reconstruction begun, 
we see the town exceeding its former 
th rift, over-reaching its original bound- 
aries, and renewing its youth for the 
fresh career that opens before if. True, 
a new generation fills our streets, but 
they are for the most part of the same 
stock and lineage of the old ; only the 
hardships they have undergone,-r-the 
privation of the camp, the fatigue of the 
march, the perils of battle, the strife 
of conflict — have given quickness to 
their apprehensions, keenness to their 
vision, temper to their minds, resolu- 
tion to their wills and courage to their 
hearts, so that undismayed by disaster 
and undaunted by difficulty they have 
stripped themselves for the race after 
wealth, and many of them are reapiug 
the reward, which their energy and iff 
dustry so richly deserve. 

It gives ub pleasure to record in- 
stances of individual success, and to 
speak particularly of the improvements 
going on around us. Among the build- 
ings of the town the. most noticeable 
both as to style and location is that of 
Mr. J. S. Darling, just opposite Barnes' 
Hotel. This is a square house with 
mansard roof, three bay windows, two 
of them running up two stories, and 
has all the modem improvements, ex- 
cept gas. Mr. L. H. Sclater has built 
a very handsome cottage residence on 
the site of the old Chesapeake Hall. 
It is of the Jersey style of cottage, — 
cross-shaped, two stories high and con- 
taining eight rooms. Mr. M. Colbert, 
our enterprising news dealer, has now 
in course of erection and nearly com- 
pleted, a building on Queen near the 
Cross streets, with six rooms above and 
constructed for two Btores below. It' 
is 30x40 feet with square open front, 
and will be one of the handsomest 
business houses in the place. 

Mr. J. W. Richardson has just com- 
pleted a new store and dwelling on the 
corner of Queen and Back streets, just 
opposite St. John's church. 

All these men, -with ene exception, 
started in 1865 without a copper. 

Last, but not least, the school trus- 
tees have now in course of erection a 
brick school-house on the old academy 
lot, 43x48 feet, rectangular, with break 
in front, two stories Mgh, six rooms,' 
and capacity for two hundred scholars. 
The house is to be heated throughout 
by a furnace below, and will probably 
be ready for occupation by January 1, 
1875. 

Messrs. Smithers & Daugherty are 
the contractors for all these houses, but 
Mr. C. D. Cake is the architect of the 
last mentioned. We rejoice in the 
prosperity of the town, and hope that 
this is but a beginning of that which is 
to come. We have always made it a 
point to keep the prosperity of the place 
prominently before thekpeople, and 
shall still continue to do so. ' 



"THE 0HI0AQO HEBREW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP." 

Hampton Normal School acknowl- 
edges .with peculiar pleasure,- a gift 
under the above title* from Mr. Heury 
Greenebaum of Chicago (of the firm 
of HenVy Greenebaum & Co., bankers), 
and others of bis co-religionists in that 
city, Vho have thus provided . the 
means; to send a student through the 
three years course in the school, and 
into the field as ^teaoher of the f reed- 
men. J / 

It is pleasant to have the unsectarian 
and unsectional character of tbe school 
thus acknowledged by sympathetic 
help from all hands, and particularly 
pleasant to see this cause /recognized 
by the nation whose history furnishes 
such, remarkable, parallels to that of 
the American freedmen, that they 
have universally adopted it as the typ» 
of their own. j F 

!. ( 
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The Jewish people are everywhere 
noted for their ample provision for 
their own' poor. Snch an act as this 
is pleasing evidence that they still re- 
gard the ancient command of their 
great Lawgiver:- "Love the stranger 
also, for that ye were , strangers in the 
land of Egypt;" and still claim the 
blessing of Him who said : " The lib- 
eral deviseth liberal things, and by lib- 
eral things shall he stand." 



AN EXCURSION: 
II. 



Now to resume our excursion. You 
remember, good reader,— or if you do not 
you ought to — that when we closed our 
last we were just turning into the "Big 
Corporal's " gate. Some of you may de- 
sire to know who the Big Corporal is. 
Well, as his nickname implies, he is a big 

' man, and was a corporal during the late 
war. No! I am not going to tcll^you 
which side he fought on, for all sectional 
prejudices have not yet disappeared ; too 
many of the roots of bitterness yet re- 
main; and I am not going to write any- 

. thing that will quicken or perpetuate 
them. These were all good enough . in 
■their place and time; but they have 
served their turn ; and, now that they are 
dying, let them die.- And let us not weep 
over their graves, or sigh for their return 
with the'ir reign of terror, their deluge of 
blood, their burning hates, their devas- 
tating fires, their carnage, pillage, mur- 
ders, and all their countless train of hor- 
rors. Suffice to say the Big Corporal was 
a soldier true — true to his friends and ' 
generous to his foes. " But give us his 
name, his name!" Ah, yes! pardon me 
my, friends. I am too much like the 
Widow Bedott. But we only get together 
once a month, and you must make some 
allowance for over fullness. Well, his 
name is . Samuel W. Phillips ; and the 

■ more you sec of him the better you will 
like him. What a rousing welcome we 
receive! The dogs bark it; the chickens 
crow it; the little pickaninny swings opens 
the gate and grins it ; the master opens 
his hand and showers it: the mistress 
"opens her heart and repeats it ; the big, 
fat cook opens the pantry and spreads it 
in all the effusion, of far-tinned Old Vir- 
ginia hospitality. 

. Let us just suppose that we have spent 
the night and after breakfast next morn- 
ing arc taken around by our host io look 
at his farm. We find the land lower. 



beats in his bosom. Blunt and laconic in 
speech ; honest and straightforward in 
dealing; fearless of person and resolute 
of will,— there is yet about him a gentle- 
ness of manner that reveals the innate 
kindness of his heart. Pleasant as it is 
to sit and bear him relate his adventures 
by " flood and field," we must bid him 
good-bye and resume our ramble. 

Retracing our steps a little, we soon 
enter Fox s Hill proper. This is a peculiar 
country ; and I- think it no sin and mean 
no harm when I say that the people are 
as peculiar as the country. If you will 
observe, you will see that the country is 
formed of four^ long, parallel 'ridges with 
intervening salt meadows down which run 
narrow, shallow streams emptying into 
Back Kiver. These" ridges are success- 
ively known as Wallace's, Lewis', Hol- 
ton's, and Hawkins'; and the locality 
of a person's residence is designated by 
the ridge on which he (lives. The mead- 
ows — or, to use the vernacular of the lo- 
cality, the "marshes" — are about the 
same width as the .ridges, but extend 
much beyond them, forming on the north- 
ern side, what might, perhaps, properly 
be called a tjde-water prairie. The coun- 
try is quite thickly populated, the land 
being divided into forms of from five and 
ten to fifty and sixty acres. But until 
late years, and even : now to some extent, 
the cultivation of the soil was of second- 
ary, importance, the inhabitants living 
mainly from the water, fishing in summer 
and oystering in winter. Some of them 
are also employed as mechanics and labor- 
ers in the Government works at Fort 
Monroe. Here is furnished a beautiful 
illustration of the readiness with which 
man adapts himself to the conditions ol 
climate, soil and geographical position. 
With a soil thin and unproductive, much 
of it subject to tidal overflow ; and, un- 
til recently, poor facilities for transpor- 
tation to market,— it was evident that 
nothing commensurate with man's ordi- 
nary necessities could be accomplished by 
agriculture ; but there were two adjuncts 
to it which presented themselves and 
which they were keen to perceive and 
quick to avail themselves of. The waters 
around them abounded in fish and oysters ; 
and the salt meadows could afford pastur- 
age for hundreds of cattle : so, turning 
their attention mainly to these, they con- 
tented themselves with only sufficient cul- 
tivation of the soil to supply the neces- 
sary grain and vegetables for home con- 
sumption, 



ends, requires an entire reversal of methods 
at times, and important modifications gener- 
ally of written instructions. 

Lest the writer should be suspected of preju- 
dice upon the subject of drainage, he would 
state that he has used tiles, and is a full be- 
liever in them in the North. 

In 1889 he saw laid about four hundred 
yards of tile drains on an acre of the Hampton 
School farm ss an experiment. He is confi- 
dent that the money was sunk, in the Ameri- 
can sense of the term. 

With much deference to Northern and En- 
glish prejudice he would state his profound con- 
viction that neither a Yankee nor an English- 
man is competent to grow a firat-closa crop of 
com at Norfolk, unless he uses the local experi- 
ence. If the superficial crust is broken during a 
dry time, and the air admitted, the crop will be 
spoiled. Scientific farming at Norfolk during 
Jrjfweather means a deep, "inellow bed, not 
too porous, under the ertut; nmkan English- 
man would drain away the needed*, moisture, 
while a Yankee would aerate the crop to dry- 
ness withKjs cultivator. However unpalata- 
ble these facts to strangers, they are the fruit 
of actual observation on the ground, by one 
who came but a few years since to Virginia, 
strongly prejudiced in favor both of tile drain- 
age and constant cultivation. The refusal to 
recognize faett, which conflict with theories 
born elsewhere, can only result in disaster #. 
the new comer, and discouragement t to the 
ycausc of emigration. 

Riding some years since on the head waters 
of the Roanoke, the driver told of several 
Northern men wjio had come into that country 
soon after the war, with the intention of show- 
ing the natives how to farm. They launched out 
largely, built great burns, and had fine cattle. 
But the driver remarked that they did not 
raise as big crops ns the fanners around there, 
and had all gone home. It was a' saddening 
story to the writer, who is always sorry to hear 
of Yankee or Englishman, going home from 
Virginia. It, is to be feared the people to 
whom the wanderer returns, will fail to com- 
prehend, that he had himself only to blame for 
not finding or making a delightful home in 
the old State, whose natural advantages are so 
far superior to any of .her Northern sisters, and 
who offers immensely better chances than the 
West, to persons who come prepared to use 
their previous knowledge of fanning, rather as 
furnishing hints, than infallible rules defiant 
of climate. Observer. 



Corrtspoufttiitt. 



I From our London Correspondent. 

London, June 25, 1874 
I have often wished since I came over here 
that I had the gift of sketching from nature. 
I could fill a Webster's Dictionary (u^ubridg 
cd) with views of little interesting things that 
one seeB here at every turn, — ivy-covered walls, 
groups of trees, glimpses of water, and almost 
The cattle arc small, hardy I every conceivable variety of charming mini- 



and inferior, but very tenacious of life. 
They are allowed to run at large, and 



stiffcr, and of a darker color than that | nte \y if ever fed. Where the choice 
previously examined ; naturally more fcr- - 
tile, but requiring deeper tillage, more 
thorough draining, and not admitting of 
such variety in products cultivated; bet- 
ter for the smaller grains and grazing pur- 
poses, but not so well adapted to vegeta- 
bles and fruits. If we, might'judge of the 
fertility of the. soil from the condition of 
the stock we should put this down as an 
exceedingly fertile farm. From the pig 
in the sty to the horse in the plow, every- 
thing is fat and well-kept ; not a hint of 
poverty any where. 

But we must lie moving on. We will ' entering into the minutest details; sometimes 



breeds such as the Aldcrney and Devon 
would perish from hunger, they can give 
a sandlcrab choice of position and then 
thrive. 1 

But l\ must bring this ramble to a close 
reserving-JurtBer mention of the people in 
my next. ' Cbab. 

For the Soctheh.* Workm>x. 

PSA0TI0E AND THEORY. 

In conversation with a friend, a farmer re- 
lates his experience in raising gmpes and trees, 



: now ridu through this small skirt of 
woods, pay our compliments to Capt. W. 
P. Phillips, and then on for an hour's 
chat with old Uncle Ben Phillips. Why, 
this a ncighboihood of Phillips', isn't it? 
Pretty | much : they are all Phillips' or 
Hcckman's, or" related to them. But Un- 
cle Ben has for years occupied a promi- 
nent place in the family. ' In early life 
filled with a love of adventure he went 
out west as far as the Kooky Mountains, 
and followed the business of trapping for 
a number of years. So long did he re- 
main unheard from that his relatives gave 
him up for (lea* But, finally growing 
tired of the wild life of the forests, he re- 
turned to his old home and settled down 
as all thought for life; but the California 
gold fever rekindled his thirst for adven- 
ture, and though considerably past the 
prime of life he once more started for the 
mountains and the woods. When the late 
war broke out bis indomitable spirit again 
asserted itself, and with rifle in hand he 
won his title to the " Scout! of the Penin- 
sula." Age bos silvered his hair and fur- 
rowed his cheek, but It has not yet bowed 
the noble spirit animating the heart that 



becoming quite eloquent ^vhen describing his 
victories' over the enemies which infest them.* 
" His knowledge," he said, "was gained by 
dint of application, by actual experience arid 
hard labor. It was none of your hook knowl- 
edge, written by men who knew nothing about 
farrfring." 1 

The above is quoted because it illustrates a 
very common idea among successful practical 
men, who are themselves! very worthy of Ire- 
ing written upon, for the instruction of begin- 
ners. They are cautious | about book knowl- 
edge; probably because they have been mis* 
led, and lost time and money. But it is evi- 
dent from the large advantage which many 
succeed in deriving from books, that the trou- 
ble is often as muoli in the reader as in the 
writer. Narratives truthfully drawn up, can- 
not mislead, except where the circumstances 
differ, and the readers are not skillful enough 
to make the necessary allowances. For in- 
stance, on the subject of, drainage; where 
there is too much water, as in - England, a 
story of scientific farming treats of good 
drainage first. But where. there is too little 
water, as in Colorado, scientific fanning means 
irrigation. In both cases; as also in Virginia, 
scientific farming Is the proper" recipe, but it 
would hardly do for a pioneer at Greeley to 
use an English farm dictionary. And so in 
regard to the whole range of out-door man- 
agement,— a wise adaptation of means to 



ature landscapes. At the Crystal Palace, es- 
pecially, one might sketch for days or weeks 
even, and not exhaust the subject. The gar- 
dens here arc lovely — beautifully laid out, and 
covering I should think thirty acres ; with beau- 
tiful fountains, inviting little arbors and sum- 
mer bouses, clumps of trees here and there, 
and delightful walks and winding paths in all 
directions. From thetop of the Tower, which 
is two hundred feet higher than the dome of 
St Paul's, it all looks like a huge Chinese puz- 
zle. Part of the grounds nearest the. Palace 
arc terraced, with massive granite- steps and 
great Egyptian Sphinxes on each side, mak- 
ing the front approach very imposing in ap- 
pearance. The whole building is in itself a 
great curiosity, and looks anything but sub- 
stantial; nothing can be seen but iron and 
glass except the wooden floors in some parts. 
The Tower looks like a structure of open-work 
ivory, but when one is within it proves to be 
very solid and finely built. ' 

A stroll about the streets or suburbs of Lon- 
don is always sure to be interesting. In what- 
ever direction orievmny turn his steps, the vari- 
ous styles of architecture, the magnificence of 
some of the public buildings, the quaint oddity 
of others, the ivy or moss-covered edifices, the 
ancient churches — the ornamentation elegant, 
elaborate, sometimes grotesque — and over all, 
the general flavor of antiquity, long-establish- 
ed, time-honored . respectability, — give an al- 
most solemn charm to it in the eye of an Amer- 
ican accustomed to the stamp of comparative 
newness every where surrounding him. I wish 
that in our goodly land there were more 
buildings erected that would give promise of 
standing to grow venerable with age, gather- 
ing around them the associations and memo- 
ries of added years, that they might be treas- 
ured with affectionate veneration in the hearts 
of coming generations. .But we are in too 
great a hurry to sec everything that we begin, 
done and finished up; and I greatly fear that 
edifices such as Westminster Abbey, for in- 
stance (of which I intend to write more par- 
ticularly in a future letter), which was) cen- 
turies in building, will not soon form a part of, 
any American landscape. 

In company with my friend and room-mate 
F. I have recently made a short visit to 



Brighton— the English Saratoga, or rather 
Newport ; being on the sea I often long for a 
whiff of the salt sea air (not being so oppressed 
with a sense of the nearness of every part of 
the Island to the sea, as was the old gentleman 
who said he was afraid to go to bed in Eng- 
land least in his sleep he might tumble out and . 
roll into the Ocean). Oh, for a nil in the 
Quakerett or a row in the Queen Emma on the 
waters of Hampton ;' or even the' tamer sort of 
boating upon the beautiful Charles Rjver, 
where I have spent so many pleasant hours I 

Brighton is situated directly upon the south- 
ern coast of England. A very pleasant ride of 
an hour and a half brought us there early in a 
pleasant June afternoon. It was not the fash- 
ionable "season" at that time; soof course we 
saw nothing of the style and elegance which 
display themselves there some few weeks later ; 
but we saw a good deal; in fact, about all of 
the place, which seemed to us rather an infe- 
rior one, possessing few of the attractions one 
looks for in a watering place famous as this is. 
There is really no beach — properly, so called. 
What passes for one is all stones, no sand, and 
altogether, not inviting as a bathing place. 
We arrived at half past three and struck at 
once for the sea, which was visible just at the 
foot of Queen's Road. This begins opposite 
the depot and leads directly to King's Road, 
which follows along the beach (such as it is) - 
not more than a hundred feet from the shore. 
Of course we visited the world-renowned 
aquarium ; but here again we were greatly dis- 
appointed; perhaps our expectations were un- 
reasonable ; but we had been told it was the 
largest and most perfect one in the world ; but , 
I think the one at the Crystal Palace, though ' 
on a much smaller scale, is in every other re- 
spect fully equal to it. We saw a live Octo- 
pus (a sort of India-rubber ball with about 
two hundred legs), which employs itself in gy- 
rating around its tank and taking in small 
fishes or anything else that comes within its 
reach. After refreshing ourselves (it being a 
very hot day) with ice cream served, to us be- 
low the surface of Mother Earth, we sallied 
forth and walked all around that part of the 
town. We spent the night at a very nice 
boarding house, the proprietor of which was 
a friend of one of my teachers at the acad- 
emy, enjoyed greatly our excellent supper 
here and the refreshing night's sleep wbich fol- 
lowed it. 

The next morning we went out to the "Dev- 
il's Dyke, " a natural curiosity about six miles ' 
from Brighton. Our obliging host very kind- 
ly gave us the use of his phaeton, and a pair of 
beautiful little ponies which took us out there 
in less than half an hour, though it was an up- 
hill road all the way. Ponies arc in very com- 
mon use here: but I think I never saw a hand- 
somer pair than these. The summit of the 
Dyke being reached, we were assailed by a da- 
guerreotype artist, and as be shewed us* some 
very good pictures he had taken, we sat, phae- 
ton, ponies and all, for ours; and the result 
was very satisfactory. 

The view from the top of the enbankment is . 
grand; the country stretches 'out for miles ? 
around like a panorama. Looking straight 
down, the wheat fields and pastures resemble 
the squares on a checker-board; the men look 
like children; from this elevation we could see 
parts of sixteen different countries. We staid 
about an hour enjoying the bracing air and 
beautiful view arid then started on our return 
trip. Going out, we rode all around the east - 
part of the town, and returning we took in the 
west side; so-that we think w< have a tolerably 
correct idea of Brighton and its surroundings: 
The ponies were /resh after their hour's rest 
and ready to come flying over the down hilt 
road, 'and it was only by a stong pull upon the . 
reins and the aid of a small brake attached to 
the carriage, that they could be coaxed into a 
steady trot ; but they brought us back safely 
to the house. After paying our bill for bed 
and hoard, and personally expressing our 
thanks to our kindly host for the pleasant ride 
we had enjoyed, through his friendly courtesy, 
we made our way very leisurely to the depot, 
and taking the 5 p. m. express, were in our 
room in London again by eight, feeling abun- 
dantly refreshed and invigorated by our sea- 
ward jaunt. I must not forget to mention that 
we were both out upon the water for a short 
time — F. in a boat and I in a Kyat, a sort of 
canoe which one sees here on the waters of 
Regent's Park. 

Such on excursion as this takes us entirely 
out of our usual routine, which is music in some 
shape or other, and we, enjoy it none the less 
for that. Our hours of study and practice do 
not give us ordinarily much time for' anything 
else, though we try to get a walk somewhere 
every day, either going to or coming from les- 
sons, when the time is not so limited as to. 
oblige us to make use of more speedy methods 
of locomotion. On Sunday afternoons' we usu- 
ally stroll out into the country. Hempstead 
Heath is one of our favorite places of resort ; 
here is always a fresh, breezy atmosphere. One 
can take a long walk, too, within the limits of 
Regent's Park, where there is much to see and 
enjoy ; and, in fact, in tills immense city apd 
its immediate suburbs, one can hardly fail of 
finding objects of interest sufficiently novel 
and attractive, to make a long walk enjoyable 
in any direction. K. 



" THE HEAVEBS DECLARE THY GLOBY. 



The spacious firmament on high , 
With all the blue, ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied son from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land, 1 
The work of an Almighty Hand- 
Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth, 
Repeats tin- story of her birth; 
While all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their tarn, 
Confirm the tidings as they mil, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark, terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their Twdiant orbs be found? 
on's ear they all rejoice, 
ler forth a glorious voice,- 
. r singing as they shine, 
) hand that made us is divine." 



JOSEPH ADDI80H. 



The beautiful hymn which we publish 
this month is, or ought to be, an old friend 
to all lovers of English poetry; and its 
author, Joseph "Addison, was in bis day 
held to be one of the great English poets. 
HU stilted and frigid lines, however, are 
not much to the taste of modern readers, 
and his fame now depends upon his ele- 
gant and finished prose, which still stands 
: as a model to all writers of English, 
i He was born in 1672, in the county of 
Wiltshire, England, his father being at 
the time rector of a parish there, and was 
educated at the University of Oxford. 
He early became known for the ease and 
beauty of his Latin verse ; but his trans- 
lations and English writings' introduced 
him more directly to the public, and the 
influential friends whom he made procured 
for hint official positions and a pension 
from the crown. He traveled consider- 
ably on the Continent, holding various 
offices; and in 1709 commenced, in com- 
pany with his friend Richard Steele, the 
publication 'of the famous paper called 
the " Tattler, "Jwbich was followed in 1711 
by its still more famous successor, the 
" Spectator " ; and it is upon his share in 
these periodicals that his fame mainly de- 
pends. He continued to write and to mix 
in public affairs, until, in 1716, he married 
the Dowager-Countess of Warwick, and 
in the following yea'r" was made secretary 
of state! His marriage was an unhappy 
one, and his office little to his taste, so 
that the failure of his health, produced in 
great part by indulgence in drink, induced 
him to resign his position as secretary-, 
and return to private life. The change, 
however, afforded him no relief; and in 
1749 he died, having only reached his 
forty-eighth year, and being still in the 
fulness of his powers. 

He has left us examples of a school of 
popular writing unsurpassed for grace and 
animation of style; and students may 
safely devote some of their leisure mo- 
ments to the careful reading of his contri- 
butionto the "Tattler," "Spectator," and 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Within a few years there were standing 
in this village some of the houses of the 
original settlers, built of small, yellow 
bricks brought from Holland, having lat- 
ticed windows and gable fronts, surmount- 
ed with weather-cocks. 

" In one of these very houses, there 
lived many years since, while the country 
was yet a province of Great Britain, a sim- 
ple, good-natured fellow of the name of 
Rip Van Winkle. He was a kind neigh- 
bor, and an obedient, hen-pecked husband 
— to which latter circumstance was per- 
haps owing that meekness of spirit which 
gained him such universal popularity. It 
was his termagant wife, too, that made 
him such a favorite among all the good 
wives of the village, who, as usual with 
the amiable sex, took his part in all fam- 
ily squabbles; and never failed, whenever 
they talked those matters over in their 
evening gossipings, to lay all the blame 
on Dame Van Winkle. The children of 
the village, too, would shout with joy 
whenever he approached. He assisted at 
their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and 
told them long stories of ghosts, witches, 
and Indians. 

"The great trouble with Rip was a 
strong aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labor. It was not for lack of persever- 



qnenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle person- 
ages of the village, which held' its ses- 
sions on a bench before a small inn, des- 
ignated by a rubicund portrait\>f His 
Majesty George the Third. Here they 
used to sit in the shade through a long, 
lazy summer's day, talking listlessly over 
village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. The opinions of 
this junto were completely controlled by 
Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the vil- 
lage and landlord of the inn, at- the door 
of which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid 
the sun and keep in the shade of a large 
tree ; so that the neighbors could tell the 
hour by his movementXas accurately as 
by a sun dial. V 

"From even this stronghold the un- 
lucky Rip was at last routed b3' his ter- 
magant wife, who would suddenly break 
in upon the tranquility of the assemblage 
and call the members all to naught, so 
that poor Rip was at last reduced almost 
to despair ; and his only alternatiff to es- 
cape from the labor of the form and 
clamor of his wife, was to take gun in 
hand and stroll away into .the woods. 
Here he would sometimes seat himself at 
the foot.of a tree and share the contents 
of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he 



cution 

" In a long ramble of this kind, on a 
fine, autumnal day, Rip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill Mountains. He was after 
his favorite sport of squirrel shooting, 
and the still solitudes had echoed and 
re-echoed with the reports of his gun. 
Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, 
late in the afternoon, on a green knoll 
covered with mountain herbage, that cov- 
ered the brow of a precipice. From an 
opening between the trees he could over- 
look all the lower country for many a 
mile of rich woodland. . He saw at a dis- 
tance the lordly Hudson, far, far below 
him ; and on the other side he looked 
down into a deep mountain glen, scarcely 
lighted by the reflected rays of the setting 
sun. For some time Rip lay musina on 



BIP VAN WIHKLE. 

The ragged, grey-bearded figure stand- 
ing this month upon our first page is the 
hero of one of the most famous stories or 
legends in American literature; and as he 
has been immortalized by the pen of Wash- 
ington. Irving, one of America's greatest 
writers, we feel that we need no farther ex- 
cuse for introducing, him to our readers. 
As nearly as possible, then, in Washington 
Irving's own words we offer you his story, 
making only^ueh omissions and unimpor- 
tant changePas are rendered necessary by 
want of space. 

"Whoever has made a voyage up the 
Hudson must remember the Kaatskill 
Mountains which are seen away to the 
west, of the river, swelling up to a np- 
sur- 



ble height, and lording it over the si__ 
rounding country. At the foot of these 
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descried the light smoke curling up from rolled oil ; a tart temper never mellow 



ance; for he would sit on a wet rock, with [sympathized as a fellow sufferer in perse 
a rod as long ,and heavy as a Tartar's 
lance, and fish all day without a murmur, 
even though he did riot get a single nib- 
ble. He would carry a fowling -piece on 
his shoulder for hours together, trudging 
through woods and swamps, and up hill 
and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or 
wild pigeons. He would never refuse to 
assist a neighbor even in the roughest 
toil ; and was a foremost man at all coun- 
try frolics for husking Indian corn, or 
building stone fences. The women of the 
village, too, used to employ him to run 
their errands, and to do such little odd 
jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them. In a word, Rip 
was ready to attend to any body's business 
but his own ; but as to doing family duty, 
and keeping his farm in order, he found it 
impossible. In fact, he declared it was of 
no use to work on his farm : it was the 
most pestilent little piece of ground in the 
whole country ; every thing about it went 
wrong and would go wrong in spite of 
him. His fences were continually falling 
to pieces ; his cow would either go astray 
or get among the cabbages ; weeds were 
sure to grow quicker in his fields than any- 
where else ; the rain always made a point 
of setting in just as he had some out-door 
work to do, — so that though his estate had 
dwindled away under his management 
acje by acre, until there was little more 
left than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potSatoeSj^yet it was the worst conditioned 
farm~hrthe neighborhood. > His children, 
too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody, and his son Rip, an 
urchin begotten in his own likeness, prom- 
ised to inherit the habits with the old 
clothes of his father. \ 

" Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of 
those happy mortals of foolish, well-oiled 
dispositions, who take the world easy; cat' 
white bread or brown ; — whichever can 
be got with least thought or trouble — and 
would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. If left to himself, he 
would haye whistled life away in perfect 
contentment ; but his wife kept continu- 
ally dinning in his ears about his idleness, 
bis carelessness, and the ruin he was bring- 
ing on his family. Morning, noon and 
night her tongue was incessautly going. 
And Rip had but one way of replying to 
all lectures; he shrugged his shoulders, 
shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said 
nothing. 

" Rip's sole domestic adherent was his 
dog Wolf, who was as much hen-pecked as 
his master; for Dame Van Winkle re- 
garded them as companions in idleness ; 
and even looked- upon Wolf with an evil 
eye as the cause of his master's going so 
often astray. 

"Times grew worse and 'sjorse with 
Rip Van Winkle as years of matrimony 



then heard long, rolling peals, like distant 
thunder, that seemed to issue out of a 
deep ravine, or rather cleft, between two 
lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path 
conducted. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow like a small amphi- 
theatre. But during'theiwhole of their 
ascent Rip and his companion never broke 
the silence ; for though the former mar- ' 
veiled greatly what could be the object of 
carding a keg of liquor up this wild 
mountain, yet there was something strange 
and incomprehensible about the unknown 
that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

" On entering the amphitheatre new ob- 
jects of wonder presented themselves. 
On a level spot in the centre was a com- 
pany of odd-looking personages playing 
at nine-pins. They were dressed in a 
quaint, outlandish fashion: some wore 
short doublets ; others jerkins, with long 
knives in their belts ; and most of them 
had enormous breeches, of similar style 
with that of the guide's. Their visages, 
too, were peculiar : one had a large head, 
broad face, and small, piggish eyes ; the 
face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by. a white, 
sugar-loaf hat, set off with a little red 
cock's tail. They all had beards, of various! 
shapes and colors. There was one who 
seemed to be the commander. He was a 
stout old gentlemtfh, with a weather- 
beaten countenance ; he wore a laced doub- 
let, broad belt and hanger] high-crowned 
hat and feather, red stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes with roses in them. 

" What seemed particularly odd to Rip 
was that though these folks were evident- 
ly amusing themselves, yet they main- 
tained the gravest faces, the most myste- 
rious silence, and were, withal, .the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever 
witnessed. Nothing interrupted the still- 
ness of the scene but the noise of the 
balls, which, whenever they were; rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling 
peals of thunder. As Rip and his com- 
panions approached them, they suddenly 
desisted from their plays and stared at 
him with such fixed, statuellike gaze, and 
such strange, uncouth lack-lustre coun- 
tenances, that bis heart turned within him 



this scene; evening was gradually advanc- 1 aud his knees smote together. His com- 



a village whose shingle roofs gleam among 
the^trees, and which is of great antiquity, 
having been founded by some of the Dutch 
colonists in the early times of the province. 



with age, and a sharp tongue is the only 
edged tool that grows keener with constant 
use. For a long while he used to console 
himself when driven from home, by fre- 



the mountains began to throw their 
long, blue shadows over the' valleys; he 
saw that it would be dark long before he 
could reach the village, and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encoun- 
tering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

" As he was about to descend, he heard 
a voice from a distance, hallooing, 1 Rip 
Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!' He 
lookad around but could sec nothing but 
a crow winging its solitary flight across 
the mountain. He thought his fancy 
must have deceived him and turned azain 
to descend, when he heard the same cry- 
ing through the still evening air : 1 Rip 
Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle! ' At the 
same time Wolf bristled up his back, and, 
giving a low growl, skulked to his mas- 
ter's side, looking fearfully down into the 
glen. 

" Rip now felt a vague apprehension 
stealing over him; he looked anxiously 
in the same direction, and perceived "a 
strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks 
and bending under the weight of some- 
thing he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this 
lonely and unfrequented place; but sup- 
posing it to be some one of the neighbor- 
hood in need of assistance he hastened 
down to yield it 

" On nearer approach he was still more 
surprised at the singularity of the stran- 
ger's appearance. He was a short, square 
built bid fellow t with thick, bushy hair 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of 
the antique, Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin 
strapped round the waist; several pair 
of breeches, the outer one of ample vol- 
ume, decorated with rows of buttons down 
the sides, and bunches at the knees. He 
bore on his shoulder a stout keg that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for 
Rip to ' approach and help hini with 
the load. Though rather shy and dis- 
trustful of this new acquaintance, Rip 
complied with his usual alacrity; and 
mutually relieving each other, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the 
dry bed of a mountain torrent. 
« As they ascended, Rip every now and 



panion now emptied the contents of the 
keg into large flagons, and made signs' for 
him to wait upon the companj-. He 
obeyed with 'fear and trembling; they 
quaffed the liquet in profound silence and 
returned to theif game, 

" By degrees Rip's awe and apprehension 
subsided. ne even ventured, when no 
eye was fixed upon him, to taste the bev- 
erage, which he found had much the fla- 
vor of excellent Hollands. Ho was nat- 
urally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted 
to repeat the draught. One taste pro- 
voked another ; and he reiterated his 
visits to the flagon so often that at length 
his senses .were overpowered, his eyes 
swam in his head, his head gradually de- 
clined and he fell iiito a deep sleep. 

"On waking he found himself on the 
green knoll whence he had. first seen the 
old man of the glen. He rubbed his 
eyes — it was a bright, sundry morning. 
1 Surely,' thought Rip, ' I have net slept 
here all night.' He recalled the occur- 
rences .before he fell asleep, — the strange 
man with a keg of^liquor; the mountain 
ravine ; the wild <etieat among the rocks; 
the woe-be gone party of nine-pins; the 
flagon— 'Oh, that flagon I ' that wicked 
flagon ! ' thought Rip/'what excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van V> inkle ! ' 

' He looked around for his gun, but in 
place of the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece,- 
he found an old firelock lying by him, the 
barrel iucrusted with rust, the lock falling 
off, and the stock wofm-caten. lie now 
suspected that the grave roysteVs of the 
mountain had put a trick upon him, and 
having dosed him with liquors had robbed 
bim of his gun. Wolf, too, had disap- 
peared, but he might have strayed away 
after squirrel or partridge. He whistled 
after him and shouted his name, but all in v. 
varhT; the echoes repeated his whistle and 
shojit, but no dog was to be seen. 

" Ho determined to revisit the scene of 
the last evening's gambol, and if he met 
with any of the party to demand his dog: 
and gun. As he rose to walk be found 
himself stiff in the joints and wanting in 
his usual activity. ' These mountain beds 
* ^ : " ' '. •■ ft 
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do not agree with me,' thought Rip, ' and 
if this frolic should lay me up with a fit 
of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed 
time with Dame Van Winkle.' ~ With 
some difficulty he get down ' into 
the glen; he found the ravine up 
which he and his companion had ascended 
the previous evening; but, to his astonish- 
ment, a mountain stream was now foam- 
ing down it, leaping .from rock to rock 
and filling the glen with babbling mur- 
murs. He, however, made shift to scram- 
ble up its sides, and at length he reached 
to where the ravine had opened through 
the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no 
traces of such an opening remained; the 
rocks presented a high, impenetrable wall, 
over which the torrent came . tumbling in 
a sheet of featliery foam, and fell into a 
broad, deep basin, Mack from the shadows 
of the surrounding forest. Ilere, then, 
poor Rip was brought to a stand. He 
again called and whistled after his dog; 
lie was only answered by the cawing of a 
flock of idle crows. What was to be 
done ? The moraine was passing away, 
and Rip felt famished for want of his break- 
fast. He grieved to give up his dog and 
cun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but it 
would not do to starve among the moun- 
tains. He shook his head, shouldered his 
rusty firelock, and with a heart full of 
trouble and anxiety, turned his. steps 
homeward. 

"As he approached the village, he met 
a number ot' people, but none whom he 
knew, which somewhat surprised him, for 
he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their , 
dress, too. was a different fashion from 
that to which he had been accustomed. 
They all stared at him with equal marks 
of surprise, and whenever they cast their 
eves upon him, invariably stroked their 
China The constant recurrence of this 
gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to do 
Die same, when, to his astonishment, he 1 
found his beard bad grown a foot long. 

'< He had now entered the skirts ol the 
village. A troop of strange children ran 
at his heels, hooting at him and pointing 
at his grey beard. The dogs, too, not 
one of which he. recognized as an old ac- 
quaintance, looked at him as he passed. 
The very village was altered : it ' was 
larger and more populous; there were 
rows of houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had been his 
familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange 
names were over the doors; strange faces 
at the windows ) everything was strange. 
His mind now misgave him ; he began to j 
doubt whether both he and the world ! 
around him were not bewitched. Surely I 
this was not his native village, which he 
had left but the day before. There stood 
the Kaatskill Mountains; there ran the 
silver Hudson at a distance; there was 
every hill and dale precisely as it had 
always been— Rip was sorely perplexed. 
'That flagon last night,' thought he, ' has 
addled my poor head sadly ! ' 

" It was with some difficulty that he 
fouiffl his way to his own h'ouse, which he 
approached with silent awe, expecting 
every moment to hear the shrill voice of 
Dame Van Winkle. He found the house 
goin" to decay— the roof fallen in, the 
windows shattered, and the doors off their 
hinges. A half-starved dog that looked like 
Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called 
" him by name, but the cur snarled, showed 
his teeth, and passed on. This was an un- 
kind cut, indeed. ' My very dog,' sighed 
poor Rip, ' has forgotten me.' 

" ne entered the house, which, to tell 
the truth, Dame Van Winkle had always 
kept in neat order. It was empty, for- 
lorn, and apparently abandoned. This 
ileso'lateuess overcame all his fears, — he 
called loud]* for his wife and children— 
the lonely chambers rang for a moment 
with his vojee — and then all again was 
silence. *-' J, 

"He now hurried forth, and hastened 
to his old resort, the village inn; but it, 
too, was gone. A large, rickety, wooddn 
building stood in its place, and though 
there was as usual a crowd of folk about 
the door, yet Rip recollected none of 
them, and their talk about rights of citi- 
zens, elections, members of Congress, lib- 
erty, Bunker's Hill,' heroes of Seventy-six, 
and other words, were a perfect Babylon- 
ish jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 
"The appearance of Rip, with his long, 



grizzled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his 
uncouth dress, and an army of women 
and children at his heels, soon attracted 
the attention of the tavern politicians. 
They crowded round him, eyeing him from 
head to foot with great curiosity. One 
bustled up to him, and drawing him 
partly aside inquired on which side he 
voted ? Rip 9tared in vacant stupidity. 
Another short but busy little fellow pulled 
him by the arm, and-' rising on tiptoe, in- 
quired in his car whether he was Fed- 
eral or Democrat ? Rip was equally at 
a loss to comprehend the question, and 
somewhat dismayed, cried out, ' Alas, 
gentlemen ! I am a poor, quiet man, a na- 
tive of the place, and- a loyal subject of 
the king — God bless him ! ' 

" Here a general shout burst from the by- 
standers — ' A tory ! a tory ! a spy ! a ref- 
ugee ! hustle hiin ! away with him ! ' It 
was with great difficulty that a self-impor- 
tant man in a cocked ' hat restored order, 
and with an austere brow, demanded again 
of the unknown culprit what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking? 
The poor man humbly assured him that 
he meant no harm, but merely came there 
in search of some of his neighbors, who 
used to keep about the tavern. 



now completely -jonfounded. He doubted 
his own identity, and whether he was him- 
self or another man. In the midst of his 
bewilderment, the man in the cocked hat 
demanded who he was, and what was his 
name ? 

" 1 God knows ! ' exclaimed he, at his 
wit's end ; ' I 'm not myself — I 'm some- 
body else — that's me yonder — no, that' s 
somebody else got into my shoes — I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the 
mountain, and they 've changed my 
gun, and everything 's changed, and I 'm 
changed, and I can't tell what 'a my name, 
or who 1 am.' 

" The by-standers began now to look at 
each other, nod, wink ^significantly, and 
tap their fingers againstHhcir foreheads. 
At this critical moment a Tresh, comely 
woman pressed through the tlttpng to get 
a peep at the grey-bearded man. She had 
a chubby child in her arms, which, fright- 
ened at his looks, began to cry. ' Hush, 
Rip,' cried she, ' hush, the old man won't 
hurt you.' The name of the child, the air 
of the mother, the tone of her voice, all 
awakened a train of recollections iujhis 
mind. 

" What is your name, my good woman ? 
asked he. 




Well, who are they ? Name them.' 
- RipJjethought himself for a moment, 
and inquired 1 Where 's Nicholas Veddcr? 1 
" There was silence for a little while, 
when an old man replied in a thin, piping 
voice, ' Nicholas Vedder I why he is dead 
and gone these eighteen years! There 
was a wooiteii tomb stone in the church- 
yard that used to tell all about him, but 
that 's rotten and gone, too.' 
Where's lirom Putcher? ' 
Oh, he went off to the army in the 
beginning of the war; some say he was 
killed at 'the storming of Stony Point; 
others say he was drowned in a squall at 
the foot of Anthony's Nose. 1 do'nt 
know — he never came back again.' 

"'Where's Van Bummel, the school- 
master ? ' 

" ' He went off to the wars, too, was a 
militia general, and is now in Congress.' 

" Rip's heart died away at hearing of 
these sad changes in his home and friends, 
and finding himself thus alone in the 
world. Every answer puzzled him, too, 
by treating of such enormous lapses of 
time, and of matters which he could not 
understand, — war, Congress, Stony Point; 
he had no courage to ask after any more 
of his friends, but cried out in despair, 
• Does any one here know Rip Van Win- 
kle ? ' 

"' Oh, Rip Van Winkle ! ' exclaimed two 
or three ; ' oh, to be sure ! that 's Rip A r an 
Winkle, yonder, leaning against the tree.' 

" Rip looked, and beheld a precise coun- 
terpart of himself as he went up the 
mountain: apparently* as lazy, and cer- 
tainly as ragged. The poor fellow wa3 



" ' Judith Gardenier.' 
" ' And your father's name ? ' 
" ' Ah, poor man ! Rip'Van Winkle was 
his name; but it 's twenty years since- he 
went away with his gun, and never has 
/been heard of since — his dog came home 
without him, but whether he shot himself, 
or was carried away by the Indians, no- 
body can tell. I was then but a little 
girl.' 

" Rip had but one more question to ask ; 
but he put it with a faltering voice: I 
' Where' s your mother ? ' 
1 Oh, she, too, died but a short time 
since ; she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of 
passion at a New England peddler.' 

" There was a drop of comfort, at least, 
in this intelligence. The honest man 
could contain himself no longer. He 
caught his daughter and her child in his 
arms. ' I am your father ! ' cried he — 
'young Rip Van Winkle once— old Rip 
Van Winkle, now. Does any body know 
poor Rip A r an Winkle ? ' 

" All stood amazed, until an old woman, 
tottering out from among the crowd, put 
her hand to her brow, and peering under 
it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
•-Sure enough ! it is Rip Van Winkle — it 
is himself! Welcome home again, old 
| neighbor— Why, where have you been 
1 these twenty long years ? ' j! 

"Rip's story was soon told, for the 
whole twenty years had been to him but 
as one night. The neighbors stared when 
they heard it ; some were seen to wink at 
each other, and there was a general shak 
inc of the head throughout the assem 
blage. It was determined, however, to 



take the opinion of old Peter Vanderdonk, ' 
who was seen slowly advancing up the 
road. Peter was the most ancient inhabi- 
tant of the village, and well versed in all 
the wonderful traditions of the neighbor- 
hood. He recollected Rip at once, and' 
corroborated his story by assuring the 
company that it was a fact, handed down 
from his ancestors, that the Kaatskill 
Mountains had always been haunted by 
strange beings ; that it was affirmed that 
the great Hendrick Hudson, the first dis- 
coverer of the river and country, kept a 
kind of vigil there every twenty years, 
with his crew of the Half-Moon; being 
permitted in this way to revisit the scenes 
of his enterpriser That his father had 
once seen them in their old Dutch dresses 
playing at nine-pins in a hollow of the 
mountains; and that he, himself, had 
heard, one summer afternoon, the sound 
of their balls, like distant peals of thunder. 

" To make a long story short, the com- 
pany broke up, and returned to the more 
important concerns of the election. Rip's 
daughter took him home with her ; — she 
had a snug, cheery house, and a stout, 
good-natured farmer for a husbaud, whom 
Rip recollected for one of the urchins who 
used to climb upon his back. As to Rip's 
son and heir, who was the ditto of himself 
seen leaning against the tree, he was em- 
ployed to work on the farm, but evinced a 
hereditary disposition to attend to any- 
thing else but bis business. Rip now re- 
turned to his old walks and habits; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, 
though all rather the worse for the wear 
and tear of time ; and preferred making 
friends among the rising generation, with 
whom he soon grew into great favor. 

" Having nothing to do at home, and 
being arrived at that happy age when a 
man can be idle with impunity, he tcok 
his place once more on the bench at the 
inn door, and was reverenced as one. of 
the patriarchs of the village. 

"He used to tell his story to every 
stranger that arrived at Mr. Doolittle's 
hotel° He was observed at first to vary 
on some points every time he told it, 
which was, doubtless, owing to his having 
so rueently awaked. It at last settled 
down to precisely the tale I have related, 
and not a man, woman or child in the 
neighborhood, but knew it by heart. 
Some always pretender! to doubt the real- 
ity of it, and insisted that Rip had been 
out of his head, and this was the one 
point on which he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, how- - 
ever, almost universally give it full credit. 

" Even to this day, they never hear a 
thunder-storm of a summer afternoon 
about the Kaatskill, but they say Hend- 
rick Hudson and his crew are at their 
game of nine-pins; and it is a common 
wish of all hen-pecked husbands in the 
neighborhood, when life hangs heavy on 
their hands, that they might have a quiet- 
ing draught out of Rip Vau Winkle's 
flagon." | 



ECONOMY. 

Of all civilized nations it is said that 
Americans are the most extravagant, and 
foreigners are continually shocked by what 
they consider the heedless Waste of our 
housekeeping, especially among the poorer 
classes. In our cookery above all, there, is 
much spoiled, or actually thrown away, 
which in other countries would be care- 
fully prepared and eaten. Our prosperity 
as individuals depends so much upon the 
economical use of our means, that none of 
us can afford to despise small things, — to 
squander the pennies, to throw away the 
crusts, to burn the rags, or to idle away 
the minutes. 

There is a wide difference between econ- 
omy and stinginess, — so wide that in fact 
it is only the economical man wfto can af- 
ford to be generous; and there is certainly 
no disgrace in the thriftine9s which is al- 
most always the foundation upon which 
fortunes are built and success and comfort 
established. 

Very few men and women who are per- 
sonally careless and extravagant succeed 
in making competencies, or even in keep- 
ing themselves out of the terrible grip of 
poverty ; and perhaps the first and most 
necessary advice to be given to young peo- 
ple of either sex, in commencing life, is 
that they should watch over their small 
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expenses, guard against all careless ex- 
penditure, and learn early the importance 
of economy. 



I from the German lor the Boomn 
Work* as. i . 

TEE ERL-KING. 

BT. H. W. L. 

[The Eri-king, or Elf-king, is a miscfaie- 
vious bring in the fairy stories of Ger- 
many. Several translations have been 
made of this pretty song, but as I have 
not one within' my reach, I must try to 
Bake one of. my own for our readers. J 

Who rideth bo late through the night wind wild? 
It is the father with his child; 
He holda hie darling close in his arm 
' " a safe 



"My son, why hidest thy face with fear?"— 
" Seest thou not, fathur, the Eri-king near? 
The Erlen-king, with train and crown?" — 
"My son, 'tis the mist- wreath, floating down. 



Once safely over the border they had 
neither the means nor the inclination usu- 
ally to seek further. Here, therefore, we 
still find them and their descendents to the 
third generation ; numbering, by the last 
census, fifty thousand in the Province and 
eleven thousand seven hundred in its south- 
western county of Kent. 

They had, indeed, no reason to look fur- 
ther, finding themselves at once not only 
among friends, and often relatives from 
whom they had been long separated, but 
in the midst of the finest farming lands in 
the whole Dominion, much of it belonging 
to the Crown, and to be had at very low 
rates. But what avail low rates to men 
who are penniless and ignorant, one may 
ask. It is true; no doubt, that the early 



He claspeth him safely, he foldeth him warm. " »*"«>. n 5> . doubt - <*at the earlj 

< .history of the fugitives was one of hard- 
" M . . • ^ ship and struggle, and the weakest of body 

or sonl went under ; but, that most of those 



2hov lowly child, come, go with me 1 
The prettiett play a I will play with thee; 
Many hutdfmeen there are teen; 
My mother hat dram a of golden them." • 

"My father, my father, and doet thou not hear 
What the Eri-king is whispering soft in mine 
ear?" — 

" Be quiet, my darling, thine ear deceives; 
Tia the wind that is whispering among the 
dead leaves." - 

"And Kilt thou not go tcith me then, pretty boy! 
My daughter! are writing to tend thee, with joy; 
Tkey will lead thy ttept in the moonlit ring, 
Donee with thee, dandle tltec, merrily ting." 

" My father, my 'father, look yonder and see 
Where the Erlen-king"s daughters are nodding 
to me," — 

"My boy, I see well where thy fancies play: 
Tls the shimmeting willow, old and grey." 

"Ilote thee my'beautu;—Iloee thee, I toy, 

And, willing or not, I thatt bear thee away." 

"O father, the Eri-king is following fasti- 
He seizes!— he hurts me!— he has (me at last! " 

The father shudders, and fast and wild 
He rides like the wind with his moaning child 
He reaches his threshold with toil and dread- 
Alas! in his bosom, his child lies dead! 

Do our readers think that our picture 
is not altogether a good illustration of 
the poem ? It is open to that objection, 
we confess. 'We should say that the little 
fellow is an American boy, and not so 
afraid of ghosts and fairies as the little 
German boys used to be. Perhaps some 
of the school children can write a story 
about him. 

It is a pretty picture at any rate, — is it 
not? — for which we are much indebted to 
Mr. Shorey. ' ', 



THE COLORED RACE IN OAS ADA, 
The story of the refugees from slavery 
who have found a home on Canadian soil 
has never been adequately written, yet it 
would form a most interesting and valua- 
ble chapter in the history of the Afric- 
American race. 

I have endeavored, in a flying trip 
through two of the Canadian Provinces 
with the Hampton Student Singers, to col- 
lect such' information on the subject as 
came within my reach, for the benefit of 
the readers of the Southern Workman, 
many of whom have' a personal interest 
deeper than mere curiosity in this land of 
the North Star. 

By far the largest proportion of the col- 
ored population of Canada is in the Prov- 
inoe of Ontario. 

The British Dominion of Canada is di- 
yided into provinces corresponding in gen- 
eral features of distinctive government to 
the states of our Union. The Province 
of Ontario is the most southern and west- 
em of these, separated only by lake Erie 
from Ohio, and by the Detroit River from 
the southeastern corner of Michigan, close 
to the Ohio boundary. Its geographical 
position made it therefore the easiest point 
of escape forMhe fugitive slave; the near- 
est door into the land of liberty,— always 
open and always thronged. 

The tide of emigration received of 
course a great impetus by the passing of 
the fugitive slave law in 1850, and, at that 
time, many who had been living in New 1 
York and New England crossed the St. 
Lawrence into the more northern Province 
of Quebec, settling in Montreal and other 
cities. Very few scattered into tho more 
distant provinces, and Ontario still received 



who had the enterprise to escape had also 
the energy to rise when they had any 
chance, the facts of their present condition 
abundantly prove. 

The little town Chatham itself, with 
twelve hundred colored inhabitants, has 
sent back to the States a number of repre- 
sentative men from the refugees, and their 
children. Among these are the Honorable 
Y. S. Rapier, and Isaac D. Shadd, mem- 
bers of congress, from Alabama; Wm. H. 
Jones, Jr., and Alfred Bowler, senators in 
the legislature of South Carolina ; Dr. A. 
R. Abbott, a graduate of the University of 
Toronto, held a position' as surgeon in the 
United States Army during the war. 

The best engraver and gunsmith in the 
Dominion is Mr. James M. Jones, a col- 
ored man of Chatham. These and other 
interesting particulars I received from Mr. 
Isaac Holden, himself one of the leaders of 
his people, though, with the blood of four 
races in his veins, — Irish, Dutch, African, 
and Indian— it might be difficult, strictly 
speaking, to say what his people are. He 
identifies himself with the colored race, 
however, and is the first colored man who 
has held office under the Canadian govern- 
ment: that of Inspector and Superintendent 
of Public Works at the Insane Asylum in 
London, Ontario. Mr. Holden was free- 
born, a master builder In Louisiana, but 
came to Canada in 1854 to find a more 
open field for his abilities than the United 
States then afforded. He was for years a 
member of the police service in Chatham, 
and has risen to his present position of in- 
fluence in the community by his own in- 
dustry and force of character. I was glad 
to get the information and opinions of 
such a man upon the interesting subject 
we are considering, and hope to have 
more extended reports from him 'at a fu- 
ture time. The prominent names I have 
citfed are of course exceptional, though 
suggestive. It is more important to as- 
certain thecondition of the masses of the 
peopie^JPhis Mr. Holden reports as gen- 
erally excellent, and my own observations 
coincided with his statements. It is his 
opinion— and our readers know it is the 
Southern Workman's— that the safest in- 
vestment for the colored settler is in land. 
He buys his little farm, and tills it him- 
self, and thus gains at dhce anchorage, a 
home and a position among men. There 
is in Canada, to be sure, a«pecial induce- 
ment to investment in land, as a certain 
amount of income from real estate, either 
owned or rented, is one of the conditions 
of suffrage. Among the colored citizens 
a man is considered very well off who 
owns his house, a little farm, and three or 
four thousand dollars outside of these. 
There are very many who are as comfortable 
as this. Perliap8 the richest of those in 
Chatham is a man who reached there a 
penniless fugitive; an uneducated man 
still, but shrewd in business. He handles 
about three hundred thousand dollars a 
year in his business of a produce dealer. 

I have said enough to prove not only the 
material prosperity, but, to a great extent, 
the moral and spiritual prosperity of the 
colored people in Canada. Large for- 
tunes may be sometimes the illgotten 
gains of unprincipled men ; but wide spread' 
comfort necessarily implies a generally high 
tone of industry and morality in the com- 
munity. That this exists is acknowledged 
by all, and as freely by their white neigh- 
bors as by their own leaders. They have 
thus years ago settled the question which 
some people are still looking to our own his- 



tory to decide— the question whether col- 
ored men can take care of themselves. 
I It must be remembered, also, that in 
Canada they have had to meet not only 
the natural obstacles of poverty and ig- 
norance, and a severe, uncongenial climate 
but to encounter social opposition as bit- 
ter as in any part of the United States, 
and probably the more trying because un- 
looked for. Recognizing neither white 
nor black in her constitution or statute 
book, England's boast that no slave 
could set foot upon her soil without be- 
coming free, was not strong enough to break 
the fetters of that slavery to prejudice 
which respects no Mason and Dixon's line. 
With the ballot in hjs hand, and open doors 
before him into every, school and univers- 
ity in the state, the dolored citizen has 
had to break his way into, every circle of 
society to whose level he rose, if he en- 
tered it at all. 

This striking fact seems to bear signifi- 
cantly upon the like problem before our 
own freedmen, and to suggest that civil 
rights and social recognition are not neces- 
sarily coincident. Education wfrthy of 
the position sought, a self respect that can 
afford to be independent of it, arid time 
that settles all questions,— these will be the 
solution. 

My inquiries after the prospects and 
condition of the rising generation did not 
: receive as encouraging answers. Educated 
beyond the limitations of their fathers, it 
is: more difficult to find satisfactory em- 
ployment for them, the higher grades of 
occupation being still difficult of access 
and requiring special energy and perserver- 
ance for success. Mr. Holden is anxious 
to see numerous manufactories established 
to employ this unoccupied talent. It is 
his opinion, and that of others, that the 
Southern states, with their more congenial 
climate and home associations will be the 
ultimate sphere for the colored race in 
America. However that may be, the new 
facilities for return provided by emancipa- 
tion do not seem to affect the population 
in Canada very sensibly as yet. 

The colored citizens 'interest themselves 
in the politics of their adopted country, 
taking sides usually with the liberal party. 
We happened to be in Chatham on « Eman- 
cipation Day," as they had changed its cel- 
ebration from the fourth of August, to the 
sixth, to make it coincide witfla large po- 
litical meeting. The speeches were spirit- 
ed as usual on such occasions; one of 
special interest was that of " Father Hen- 
son," a venerable but vigorous man of 
something over ninety years, who is said 
to have been the original of a great part 
of Mrs. Stowe's sketch of Uncle Tom. 
He does not approve of being interviewed, 
however, and was only willing to tell how 
as soon- as he set foot on the Canadian 
■shore, he knelt, and kissed the sacred soil 
of freedom. 

I have said that the little settlement of 
Buxton, near Chatham, founded a quarter 
of a century ago for colored men, deserves 
a description to itself, and I will leave the 



story of our visit to it for another article, 
— pecially as I hope to be able to add to 
then, some interesting points of infor- 
lation from its noble founder. 



BT TEE SEA. 



Boys who have been born and brought 
up by the sea wonder what sort of fun they 
who live inland can possibly have. To be 
sure, there are the woods and streams to 
give them some sorts of sport; it is true, 
they have squirrel and rabbit-hunting, the 
delights of gunning, the pleasure of" going 
in a-swimming," where the mill-pond and 
the pebbly streamlets sparkle in the sun or 
glide under the cool shadows of the wil- 
lows ; but as a boy, I used to think that 
the poor fellows who never knew salt wa- 
ter, nor saw the furious breakers dash on 
the rocky coast of New England, were 
much to be pitied. And when once, while 
■I was a little chap, I was taken on a visit 
to Bucksport, it seemed as if I should stifle 
in the closo air of the country town, which 
had no water near it but a contemptible ri- 
ver flowing past. The sea seemed so far 
away that I thought I should lose my 
breath before I could get back to its salt 
air again. But perhaps I was homesick. 

When the gale was high and the long 
rollers came thundering on the beach, 
Aunt Rachel used to take me by the hand 



and lead me along the lonely shore. It- 
was almost terrible -to look over the im- 
mense waves as they en me piling over each' 
other, and to see far out on the stormy 
sea, the dancing fishing-boats, now riding, 
on top of the sea and now disappearing in 
the watery troughofthe wind-swept ocean. 
Sometimes a bit of. broken spar would come 
tumbling in from, the far-off waves to tell 
its story of wreck and disaster. Once,, 
while the gale was howling and the break- 
ers were crashing along the shore, Aunt- 
Rachel snatched from a foaming wave a- 
piece of a ship's rail, with part of a child's - 
nightdress clinging to it. Where was the^ 
little one who had worn this garment?. 
And in what dismal wreck had some dis-- , 
tressed mother tied it to this floating wood ?. 
Nothing ever came from, the sea to tell us. . 

But sll was not sad and tragical by the 
sea. Sueh larks as we used to. have by' 
the Back Cove shores I On Saturday 
afternoons we tore mussels from the rocks 
at low tide, or dug clams from , the watery 
sand, and roasted them in fires of drift- 
wood. Or we built rafts of the loose wood ' 
along the beach,, and paddled about the 
broad cove. If the frail craft fell to pieces 
and let the half-naked youngsters into salt 
water, there were enough swimmers to save 
those who could not swim. Then there 
were the joys of boat-building and sailing ; . 
and how eagerly we watched the rude lit- 
tle craft as their birch bark sails faded a- 
way inithe blue waters of the bay. In the 
drift, along the beach, we found all, 
sorts of curious things ; not onlv bits of ' 
wreck, but fragments of clothing", curious 
and unknown 6hells, foreign nuts ; and 
once the whole shore was strewn with big 
russet apples, lost overboard, perhaps,, 
from some distressed trading schooner. 

Dearer than all- this, even,', were the rude 
wooden wharves that skirted the ancient 
town. The smell of tar and oakum, the. 
odor of salted fish and the flavor of the 
brine were in the atmosphere of these de- 
lightful places. Here were rusty old-an- 
chors, huge and brown, over which we 
climbed, while we marveled what they had. 
seen at the bottom of the great sea. Worn- 
iron chain-cables were piled up with sun- 
bleached rigging and fragments of ship- 
houses and cabooses which should .voyage 
no more. Here was a battered figure-head 
c^' King Phillip, which had been scorched 
in the fierce suns of the Indian Ocean and 
had lost its nose in the icy Artie. Here,, 
once or twice a year, lay the two or three 
ships of Fairport, discharging salt from 
Cadiz and peopled with story-telling sail- 
ors who had sailed all the seas over audi 
knew the most delightful yarns ever spun; 
of these Dave Boodcn was consummate. 
He had been a foremast hand " in the time 
of the embargo," when the British fleets 
blockaded the entire coast.of New England. 
His tales were blood-curdling; and many 
is the night when we boys staid so late 
listening to the latest version of the story 
of his blowing up the Arelhuea, that we 
were sent supperless to bed. The Are- 
lAusa'wosa British sloop-of- war blockad- 
ing Casco Bay. Dave, who, by the way, 
always spoke of that period as " the time 
of dimbargo," was a prisoner of war on 
board, having been captured from a fish- 
ing-pinkey and kept as a pifet By hur T 
rahing for King George and otherwise pre- 
tending to "be a good tory, he gained the 
confidence of the crew; and one night, 
while laying at anchor off Diamond Head, 
he fixed a lighted fuse under the powder 
magazine, slipped through an open'port- 
hole to a boat that was„towing astern and 
so made off, paddling with his shoes for 
want of oars. 

"When that ere ship blowed up," said, 
the truthful Dave, " I was nigh unto ten- 
miles and a- half away. But she shook the 
air so, that I wuz blowed -clean out o' that 
yawl jest straight. My cap wentup three 
feet higher nor. I did, and I went up about 
nine feet inter the air. What air ye snig- 
gerin at 1 " Dave would angrily demand 
of one boy who never would believe this- 
part of the story. "When I lit agen, I 
jest sot right in the yawl on the very same 
thort that I was a-sittin' on afore; and my 
cap was on my head, tew. Fact; boys, 
and ye may jest ask yer old gran'therefit 
aint. " Gran'tber Perkins, who command- 
ed the American "volunteers in the time 
of the embargo, had been dead ten years 
or more. Dave's story-telling had no for- 
tifying witnesses. 



Once in. a while — too often, alas! — news 
would come in a round-about way, of a 
Fairport vessel lost at sea. Perhaps one 
of the survivors would, after many thrill- 
ing adventures, reach ns, and become the 
sad hero of the town. Sometimes a fish- 
ing vessel would soil for the Banks, and 
never-be heard of more. We boys would 
sit under the lee of the rocks, and fancy 
that one of the flitting sails that glided a- 
long the blue line of the sea and sky, was 
the missing vessel ; then, as she melted a- 
way, we would fall to inventing stories of 
the wofol wreck, and whisper to each oth- 
er, how the men, some of whom we knew, 
had starved on the raft as they floated on 
the waves, until they ate each other, or 
struggled against their fate until they per- 
ished miserably in the waters. When 
night fell, and the full moon swam up the 
sky,, we used to see Marm Morey sitting 
on Fish Hawk Crag, looking wistfully out 
to sea. Sol Morey, as brave a lad as ever 
split a|cod-fish, becalmed on Georges Banks, 
had sent word by a passing vessel that the 
Two Brothers, in which he sailed, would 
*e in port by the full of the moon. The 
moon, fulled and waned, and waxed nnd 
waned again, but the Two Brothers never 
came. Sol's mother watched and waited, 
and waited and watched, on Fish Hawk's 
Crag for many moons and many years. 
When the young moon hung pale in the 
sunset sky, she said, "Sol will be here 
soon." When it grew smaller, and disap- 
peared from the heavens at night, she 
went about her work, and said never a 
word about Sol or the Two Brothers; 
but we boys knew when the moon was full, 
for we saw Marm Morey on the crag, hope- 
fully turning her .faded face to the sea, 
watching for the gleam of the sail that 
-came no more. 

Considering what risks are run by boys 
about the sea-shore, it seems strange that 
no more of them are swallowed by the 
waves. Perhaps the remorseless sea, as 
poets call it, has a savage pity for the 
small children whp play about its edges. 
-Certain, a kind Providence watches over 
the lives of the little folk, who snatch a 
fearful joy from the rush and tumult of 
vthe sea. Many a time we tumbled olf the 
wharves, or upset in sail-boats, or were 
snatched off the rocks by the hungry 
breakers ; yet not one of all my playmates 
ever met his death thereby. They were 
.spared to be killed by a flying railroad train, 
a falling roof-slate, an Alpine avalanche, or 
astray bulletin the trenches before Peters- 
burg. Once a little crowd olf us, caught 
on a bare reef of rock by the rising tide, 
and cot off from shore, were driven from 
point to point, until huddled on Otter 
Rock, which was usually covered at high 
water. We sobbed and screamed in vain 
for help, while the mocking waves crept 
higher and higher. We faced death, then, 
every one of us. A few inches of slippery 
rook stood between us and the end of the 
beautiful world that smiled around us. 
The tide crept on and on, stood still, and 
■sunk away inch by inch until we were free! 
We crawled along the weedy reef, and 
hushed and half-tearful, told our tale. 
The tides, at that season, were not so high 
as usual. But to us it seemed a miracle. 
Perhaps it was. — St. Nicholas. 



SOT 

This arose from two causes : first, the land 
being drained, admitted of deeper culture ; 
so that the soil, to a considerable depth, re- 
mained open and friable, and in a condition 
to retain moisture; and, second, by its 
lightness, the atmosphere was able to pene- 
trate below the surface, and the moisture, 
which it .held in the state of vapor, was_ 
condensed and taken up by the soil in the' 
cool of the night, which enabled it to sus- 
tain the growing crop through the heat 
of the day; while the undrained land,' 
not admitting of deep culture, and becom- 
ing baked and hard on the surface, gave 
out moisture in the night instead of ab- 
sorbing it This, in some states of the 
atmosphere, becomes visible. In a 
drought, a vapor may be seen rising from 
the land that is undrained, while over the 
drained land there is no such appearance, 
but it is drawing in, though inv:sibly, the 
dews of heaven, to sustain the growing 
crop. 

I do not know what would bo the cost 
of draining by inexperienced hands in 
this country, but the average cost in Eng- 
land by experienced drainers is not more 
than three pounds per acre. . With sucli 
a subsoil as that of Norfolk, I think it 
could be sufficiently drained for ten dol 
lars per acre 
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sacum d.ictyloidcs — sesame gram. Verbesina 
siegesbeckia — crown beard. Unlola panlculata 
— tea-tide oat. HeUanthus tulwroaa — Jerusa- 
lem artichoke. Bolidago tenuifolia — narrow- 
leaved golden-rod. Salioornia mucronata — 
dwarf saltwort. Monardia punctata— hone- 
mint. Lespedeza violacea — violet buth clover. 
Commelyna Virginlca— Virginian day flower. 
Eclipta erecta— erect ectipta. Bideus frondo- 
sa— beggar' t tick. ■ 



€t)t Crachtrs' Cable. 



O'er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm 
rule. 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces: 
Love. Hope and Patience, these must be thy 

And in thine own heart 



— SS^T. Coleridge. 



SCHOOL BEtaixs. 



Jit gjomt. 



WHISTLE AND HOE. 

There 's a boy just over the garden fence 
Who ia whiBtling all through the livelong; 

And his work is not just a mere pretense. 
For you see the weeds he has nut away, 
t Whistle and hoe; 

Sing as you go. 
Short* u the row 
By the songs you know. 

Not a word of bemoaning his task I hear, 

He has scarcely time for a growl, I know. 
For his whistle sounds so merry aud clear, 
He must find some pleasure in every row. 
Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go 
Shorten the row 
By the songs you know. 



whistle, 



be sure that yoa 



This is the mouth when Hampton welcomes 
back her scattered children with many new 
comers, who will claim the title. The new 
school year is marked by the opening of Vir- 
ginia Hall, the beautiful edifice which has 
been sung up and prayed up and built upft>y 
hard labor of busy hands and heads and hearts, 
and now .stands really to receive Hampton's 
slaughters in greater' numbers than huve ever 
If, by draining, the crop I come before. The subject of the education 
cau only be doubled (but I am satisfied o£ £°W ' 

.... N , . .'nr.-.idrni! 



earnest and extensive 



the incase will better ^^Z^^^S^^^ 



good lands), what belter investment can 
any one require for their capital ? But 
the increase in the crop is not the only 
advantage; there is the great saving of 
labor, and the certainty of the crop ; the 
latter a circumstance so very desirable 
where there is but one return in the year 
for the labor and capital employed. 

It has been said " that the man who can 
make (too blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before is a benefactor to his 
country": to do this he must double his 
crop, which I believe can only be done 
by draining and deep and subsoil plow- 
ing. Oeoruk Dixon. 



•To -fit Editor > of the Southern Workman: 
I noticed in your August number a 



second article from "Observer" on 
"Drainage at Norfolk." It is evident 
'that nothing will convince him but ocu- 
lar demonstration ; and this I am glad he 
is going to have on the estate of the Nor- 
mal Institute at Hampton. General Arm- 
strong promises to thoroughly drain a few 
acres, and try similar crops on the same 
soil, in the same situation, the one drained 
and the other updrained. carefully noting 
the amount of labor required, the time of 
maturing, and the yield of each. I trust 
when the experiment is tried, the result 
will be published in the columns of your 
valuable paper. "Observer "has evidently 
the impression which prevailed in the 
minds of many fanners in England, till 
removed by experience, that to drain land 
is to -deprive it of its moisture ; but the 
. contrary is the fact. This was proved on 
a piece of partially drained land in North 
Carolina. A crop on it suffered but little 
from a severe drought, while those on the 
undrained were almost entirely burnt up. 



THE FLORA OF HAMPTON. 

AUGUST — CONTINUED. 

Sida spinosa — tpined malloie. Herpcstis tti- 
grescens—6/aoX: herpettit. Lactuca clongata — 
trumpet milkweed. Platanthcra ciliaris — yellow 
fringed orchis. Zizaniaaquatica — Indian rice, 
water oat*. Bolidago odora — tweet-scented gold- 
en-rod. Ness&a verticillata — iwamp willow- 
herb, graft poley. Cetichrus tribuloides^Aad^s- 
hog gratt, bur grate. Statice limouium — 
marth rotemary, tea lateder. Hibiscus mos- 
cheutos — marth hibiscus, 'marth mallow. Chen- 
o podium maritima — glattvort. Erechtites hier- 
acifolius— fire reed. (Euothera biennis, variety 
muricata — tree pTiWufSeTTrichostemma dich- 
oloma — blue curl*. Kplfebiinu coloratura — wil- 
low-herb. 

SEPTEMBER. 

lponyea commutata— false bindweed. Eupa- 
torium , hyssopifolium — hyttop-Uaved bonetet. 
Vernonia Noveboracenois — ironwetd. Bolidago 
Canadensis, variety procera — Canadian golden- 
rod, ^u^umatrumarium— clotweed, clot-bur. 
Ambrosia artimisia— bitterweed, hogweed. Cir- 
cium lanceolatum — common thitlle. Brizopy- 
rum spicatum — tpike graft. Erianthus brevi- 
barbis — woolly beard gratt. Cucumts nielo — 
mutk melon. Diodia Virginiana — Virginian 
diodia. Polygonum acre — water pepper, biting 
knotweed. Polygonum Pennsylvanicum — knee 
knotweed. Eupatorium serotinum — bonetet. 
Kostelotzkya Virginlca — sweat weed. Quamo- 
clit coccinoa— Jatmine bindweed. Pluchea cam. 
phorata— ploughman' t-wort. Gonoclinum cee 
lostimun— niiljlattr. Polymnia uvedalia— leaf 
cup. Baccharis halimifolia— tea groundtel tree. 
' ipogon scopariua — broom gratt. Amar- 
hybridus— purple pigweed. Portulacca 
unlane. . , Enpatorium hyssopifo- 
linearifolium— narrow-leaved 
Xyria fimbriata — yellow-eyed gratt. 
Nabalus albus — lion's foot, while lettuce. Eu- 
patorium purpureum — purple bonetet. Era- 
grostls hirsuta — hairy meadow gratt. Agros- 
t i » pnrshii — tinder pasture gratt. Antennaria 
margaritacea — ever lat ting. HeUanthus rigidus 
— rough-leaved sunflower. Asoyrum 8 tans — 
St. Peter' t-ttort. Aster flexuosus— tail marth 
otter. Phascolus divcrsifoUus — wild kidney 
bean . Gcrardia purpurea— purple Gerardia. 
Bpartina alUsrnifolia— soft marthrgratl. Dio- 
dia teres — buttonwred. Euphorbia polygon!, 
folia— knotgrass spurge. Uardiospermum hah. 
acabum — heart teed, baloon vine. Bideus bip- 
innata— Spanith needles. Lobelia syphilitica— 
,.„ blue cardinal flower. Bideus chrysonthemoi- 
Ide»-*»r marigold, daily beggar tiekt. Lud- 
• tm TwtgUUrdfoUa— narrow-leaved teed box. Chry- 
•opsi* inariana— golden otter. Eupatorium 
aromatlcum— tweet-teenled bonetet. Lespedeza 
sesilirlora— buih clover. Desmodium canes- 
cens-tfr* trefoil. Rhus copallla— lumae. 

terulent lobelia. Lud- 
Atrlplex 

U^-oraeke. Galium WtulolaiD.-roughJed- 



But thon while you 
hoe, 

For if you are idle the briars will spread; 
And whistle ftlnne to the end of the row 
May do for the 'weeds, but is bad for the 
bread. 

Whistle and hoe, 
Sing os you go. 
Shorten the row 
By the songs you know. 

— Rural New Yorker. 



ttraw. Aster paten»r-«JW«KKiy otter. Trip- 



anil in the symmetrical development of mind 
and body will be found the safe and natural 
solution of the problem. While a young 
woman is being trained in the routine of do- 
mestic duties, — learning to sweep and wash 
ind cook — it will do her no barm to Btorc her 
mind with knowledge that will lift her above 
nicrp drudge, and make Wfcr a happier 
woman and able to become a nobler wife and 
wiser mother; and she will study all the bet- 
ter for a mixture of home interests, and health- 
ful household exercises in her training. 

This twofold education of hands and brains 
is Hamilton's theory nnd practice for both sons 
and daughters. She welcomes both back, 
ami is glad to know how cheerfully they re- 
turn. 

A northern schoolmaster advertises the re- 
opening of school by this card in the papers, 
addressed to his scholars: 

"Dear boys, trouble begins on the 1st of 
October." 

'''We are glnd to know that not even in jest, 
do Hampton boys or girls think of the reopen- 
ing of school as the beginning of trouble. 
Welcome back, then, dear girls und hoys, to a 
new year of pleasantness ami progress. 

A WORD TO HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

So many of you are teachers or expecting to 
be that the "Teachers' Table" seems the 
proper place to leave a note for you. Hampton 
does not forget the children she sends out into 
their noble Held of labor. Do not forget her; 
— send in your names for the Record of Gradu- 
ates, with any items of interest about your 
work, your, successes or your perplexities. 
The 8oi'tiiern Workman will be your me- 
dium of communication with your old friends, 
and you will always he sure ot encouragement, 
advice and affection from your Alma Mater. 

HINTS TO TOUNO TEACHERS. 

One of the most important things for a 
young teacher — or any other— on commencing 
a school is to find employment for each pupil, 
wifh the least possible delay. This will so 
preoccupy their activity as to prevent the 
temptation to irregularity and misdemeanor. 
Nothing is more important than to furnish 
full and constant employment to all the pupils 
from the outset. This will prove, at once, the 
source of most successful progress to the pu- 
pil and of relief to the teacher. 

Never make a demand of a pupil without 
knowing that it is right and necessary ; and 
then when once made, never fail to secure its 
execution. A failure here is fatal. The de- 
mand may not always be met at once ; a little 
delay will sometimes make success easier by 
giving time for reflection and for passion to 
cool ; but in no case can a teacher afford to let 
an explicit demand go unfulfilled. — Rhode 
Island Schoolmatter. 

A NEW ENTERPRISE. 

Miss Bliss, of Bouth Hadley, Massachusetts, 
and Miss Furguson, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cult, sailed on the 20th of November last, to 
establish at Wellington, South Africa, the foun- 
dations of a seminary similar to the one at 
Mount Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Of the 150,241 teachers in the United States 
according to the last census, nearly two-thirds 
are women. 

Impossible— to make scholars sing by whip- 



The Home Guard of Laurel Hill. — In. 
Btockbridgc, the beautiful hill town in Massa- 
chusetts, where the Hampton Student Singers, 
are again resting a little after a hard campaign, 
there is a society called the Laurel Hill Asso- 
ciation. It was founded by ladies ; and its 
object is to keep up the standard of beauty . 
and order in the village, to see that the streets 
nnd parks are cared for, and to spend a certain 
amount every year in improving and beautify- 
ittg the place. The society celebrated ha 
twenty-first anniversary, this summer, upon 
lovely Laurel Hill, where it has met every year 
since it was established. The orator of the 
day was Mr. B. G. Nortlirup, one of the trus- 
tees of Hampton Institute, and Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in Connecticut. The 
Hampton Students gladly gave their voices to 
honor the occasion. 

This society has done wonders for Stock- 
bridge, and is the parent of many similar sod- ' 
etics in other places. The work is a beautiful 
one, well worthy of imitation. It takes 
money, — yes; — but every one can, at least, 
have the ambition to make home bright and 
beautiful; and if every one would try, per- 
haps there would not be so much need of such 
societies. 



What to Do Wrrn Old Umbrellas. — "I 
would like to tell the girls something. It is 
about a good use for the frames of old um- 
brellas, sunshades or parasols. You just open 
them, strip off the cover, sharpen the handles 
to a point and thrust them open into the 
ground to serve as trellises for vines. Last 
su intrter we girls had a lovely sweet-pea vine 
growing over mother's old parasol frame, and 
a balloon vine trained over father's castaway 
umbrella; they were lovely. The frames were 
old-fashioned whalebone ones. Iron frame* 
will answer the'same purpose, but they ought 
not to stand in very sunny places as they easily 
become heated and so injure the vines." 

JYom St. Nicholas. 
Over Seventy Years Ago. — It was such 
an old newspaper! — all creased and torn and 
yellow — and yet the minister as he unfolded 
it, handled it as though it were precious gold. 
He had finished his Sunday sermon, and wm 
walking home from the meeting-house with 
his wife, across lots. They stood still to look 
at the paper, talking about its being such 
a treasure, and how Sally should have it 
and take care of it after they were gone, and 
reading over the name and date just as if it 
was a verso of poetry,—" Wathington Federat- 
iit, May 24, 1802." They were not young 
folk, but he put his arm about her neck while 
he read one of its notices: i ] 

Died— At Mount Vernon, c 

t, Mas. Martha Wabhikotc . 

Illustrious Gzoror Washikotow. 



.,«„..ielovated. 
j silence of respectful grief Is our best enlo- 

V. 



Borax, useful for many things, is a moat- 
effective remedy in certain forms of colds. 
In sudden hoarseness or loas of voice in public 
singers or speakers, from colds, relief, for an 
hour or so, as by magic, mav be obtained by 
slowly dissolving, and partially swallowing, a 
lump of borax the size of a garden, pea; or 
by helding in the mouth three or foilr^ grains, 
ten minutes before speaking or singing. 
This produces a profuse secretion of saliva or 
" watering "of the mouth and throat, probably 
restoring 3ie voice or tone to the dried vocal 



A SOHO OF THREE WORDS. 

ORARE, LAPORARE KT CANT ARB. 

Three blissful words I name to thee. 
Three worda of potent charm; 

From eating care thy heart to free, 
Thy life to shield from harm. 

Whoso these blissful words may know, 

A bold, blithe fronted face shall show. 

And. shod with peace, shall safely go 
Through war and wild alarm. 

First, ere thy forward foot thou more. 

And wield thine arm of might. 
Lift np thine heart to Him above 

That all thy ways be right. 
To the prime source of life and power 
Let thy soul rise, even as a flower 
That skyward climbs in sunny hour. 
And seeks the genial light. 

Then gird thy loins to manly toil. 

And in the toll have joy; 
Greet hardship with a winning smile, 
- And love the stern employ. 
Thy glory this the harsh to tame, 
And by wise stroke and technic flame. 
In God like Labor's fruitful name 

Old Chaos to destroy. 

Then, mid thy workshop's dosty din. 

Where Titan steam hath sway, 
Croon to thyself a song within, 

Or poor the lusty lay; 
Even as a bird that cheerly 
In narrow cage, nor frets Its wli 
But with foll-breasted joyance 1 
Its soul into the day. 

For lofty things let others strivo 

With roll of vanntful drum; 
Keep thou thy heart a honeyed blve, 

Like bee with busy ham. 
Chase not the bliss with wishful eyes 
That ever lares and ever flies, 
But in the present joy be wise, 

And let the future come! 

—Good Wordt. 



For the Sovtobbk Wohkm a 

TOBACCO. 

The use of tobacco is so wide spread an 
evil, the effects are so terrible, mentally, mor- 
ally and physically, that all available means 
should be used to arrest and put a stop to this 
most pernicious habit. 

Let us examine into the nature of tobacco. 
Where it was first found remains in doubt. 
Some writers soy, as far back as the fabulous 
overed and made 



cated; hence, To Bacchus— tobacco. 

Thorius, a Grecian poet, ascribes the dis- 
covery and first use of this plant to Bacchus 
Silenus and the Satyrs, who were gods of 
drunkenness, gluttony and lust. 

It was found in use among the Indians, 
when the white man came here; hence, the 
name, Indian Weed. 

The "Encyclopedia Americana" says: " It 
is a nauseous and poisonous weed, of an acrid 
taste and disagreeable odor; in short, whose 
only, properties are deleterious." , • 

H. Possett and Riemaun have analyzed the 
leaf of the tobacco, and give the following 
constituents : Nicotine ; nicotianine ; extractivi 
matter, slightly bitter; gum; a green resin 
vegetable albumen; gluten; chloride of potas- 
sium; nitrate and malate of potash ; phosphate 
of lime; malate of lime; silica; woody mat- 
ter; traces of starch and water. 

Physicians and other scientific men, in dif- 
ferent ages, have given it their attention, 
hoping to find some properties whioh wouli 
be useful in Mt*ri> 



The celebrated Dr. Cnllen labia "Materia 
Medica," and Dr. Darwin in his "Zoonomia,'' 
and all other medical writers of distinction 

r e in relation to the poisonous quality and 
deleterious and fatal influence of the com- 
mon use of tobacco. It is not in one form 
alone, but in all of them the evil lies; snuffing, 
chewing or smoking 1 , it is just the same as re- 
gards the fatal effects upon the body. 

The use of snuff often causes little excres- 
cences to appear in the nose and the top of the 
throat; destroys the fine sense of smell; gives 
a nasal twang to the voice ; dries up the mus- 
cles of the face, which assumes a rigid look ; 
the skin becomes a pale brown color, — Nature 
at last hangs out her flag of distress; thongh 

Eatient and long-suffering she will not always 
eep her peace. This practice of snuffing is 
followed by both sexes, but women generally 
fill their mouths with it. 

"By chewing tobacco," says Dr. McAllis- 
ter, "all its deadly powers are speedily mani- 
fested in the coinmencment of the practice. 
In this mode, too, its nauseous taste and stim- 
ulant property excite and keep up a profuse 
discharge from the muscous follicles and sali- 
vary glands. At first, all the secretions from 
the nose, throat, lungs and mouth are in- 
creased; but after the stimulus has been con- 
tinued some time, the mouth becomes parched ; 
there is often hoarseness or some cough; in- 
digestion more or less shows itBelf , —with loss 
of appetite and general derangement of the 
system. 

"But the most fearful ravages are made up- 
on the mind. The memory becomes feeble, 
the ideas confused, the ability to keep the 
thought fixed on one subject almost lost; and 
a miserable disconClntedness takes possession 
of the victim. 

It stupefies the mind, deadens con- 
science, produces insanity often like deliri- 
um trement: indeed, we often find the use of 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco in the same indi- 
vidual." 

.Tobacco Is Intoxicating in its nature, and 
those who habitually use it may be called to- 
baeao drunkards. Indeed, alcohol and to- 
bacco are handmaidens of the Evil One, ana 
seem to require each other's help. The poor 
victim is not aware how closely he is bound 
hand and foot, until awakened to his danger, 
he attempts to release himself; then he dis- 
covers he is the slave of an appetite that is lead- 
ing him down to certain ruin, and his attempts 
to abandon the pernicious practice, cause 
great nervous prostration and suffering, 
which, always attend the discontinuance of 
habitual stimulants. He has a hard task, but 
let him not despair : from th* evidence ULSfgse 
cases, a reform is possible. "T* 
Tobacco lowers the moral tone of the indi- 
vidual: he is no longer free; he has lost 
power of self control, and become the pil 
slave of appetite. It blunts the finer feel 
destroys manliness, nobleness of soul and 
respect ; for no one can continue to do - 
he acknowledges to be injurious to him 
I have heard many confess itr— without 
false to his convictions of truth and right. 
The expenBivencss of tobacco is another 

■ - . v : 1 1 : — - ~t , 



and healthy in body and soul ; who has aspira- 
tions toward intellectual distinction; who 
strives after that noblest and greatest of all 
conquests,— the mastery of his own spirit; and 
thus secure the only true liberty, — let him at 
once and forever abjure tobacco and flee from 
it, as his deadliest enemy. Veritas. 

* i in " . 
MORAL COURAGE. 



hat it is seldom 
used, and, only in extreme cases, as a last re- 
sort ; for the effects, are often more terrible 
than the disease itself. 

"Tobacco is, in fact," says a learned writer, 
•• a violent, absolute poison. A very moder- 
ate quantity introduced into the system — even 
applying the moistened leaves over the stom- 
ach — has been known very suddenly to extin- 
guish Ufe. A thread dipped in the oil of 
tobacco, and drawn through a wound made 
by a needle in an animal, killed it in the space 
of seven minutes." 

Mr. Brodie found that two drops of the oil 
applied to the tongue of a cat, with an inter 
vw of fifteen minutes, occasioned death. 

There is a case reported of a woman who 
made an ointment of snuff and butter and 
rubbed on the heads of three children afflicted 
with scald-head. At once they were seized 
with vertigqgfviouint vomiting, fainting and 
convulsions. 

' I knew a woman who had smoked for 
yean, and at last became so nervous under 
influence of the {ripe, that each tin 
commencing, she would place a cup 
by her aide, and, after smoking ten 
lay down her pipe and ait trembling, 
drinking aha spitting for half ah hour, ui 
to rite from her seat. I have, beard some say 
they smoked to keep them from growing (at. 

The infusion of tobacco, — as it is made by 
chewing, tbe juice mixing with the saliva of 
the mouth— like all narcotics, affects the ner- 
vous system, and acts powerfully on the heart. 



jars are spent annually for this pernicious arti- 
cle. This sum is worse than wasted: it 6as 
ruined both mind and body. Just thinlt'of 
the fortunes spent in this way, which wohld 
have been sufficient to clothe and feed alt the 
pooV in the United States. Indeed, if all the 
olcohol and tobacco were swept from the face 
of tho earth, there need be no poor. There is 
plcnty-fCrall. 
Dr. Clarke gives the case of one very 
roily who spent one-third of all * l " 
gsfortol 




There is yet 
-which is no triflin 
smokers, chewers 
selves extremely ol_. 
belong to their class. 

If a marl smokes, his house, clothes, 
etc., become permeated through and t 
by the disagreeable odor. You can 
a smoker ten feet distant. ■ 

If he chews, he is more filthy still;' the 
stinking juice runs from the comers of r his 
mouth, a sign of great fllthiness witbln>,-*i» 
breath renders the air foul around him; tod 
the pools of Hastiness which he leaves ir 
places of public meetings, railroad cars, 
ought to make him a nuisance, to be ban) 
from decent society. It would not be 
erated were it not so universal and long 

10 limon Pauli, physician to the King of E 
mark, states that merchants frequen" 
their tobacco in bog bouses, that it i 
come impregnated with the volatile i_ 
the excrements, and rendered bnske 
stronger and more fetid. 

• writer says, "that cigar 
take water in their moot 
over the leaves to moisten them." 



When Mr. Lincoln was nominated for the 
highest office in the nation, and a committee 
was sent to Springfield by the national con- 
vention to inform him officially, of his nomi- 
nation, some of the rich neighbors sent him 
several bottles of champagne and wine with 
which to treat the coming committee. Now 
came the tug of battle, the test of principle. 
What did he do? Why, like a true moral hero 
he sent the bottles home, and informed his wine- 
bibbing neighbors that when he wanted liquid 
fire to treat his guests with .he would let them 
know. Noble, monly, Qodvtfkel This one 
act was the key which openedHhe door to the 
temple of his beautiful character. Abraham 
Lincoln was a moral hero. He dared to do 
right. He did noble service not only for free- 
dom, but for temperance. His son Tad was 
a chip of the old block. Like his father, he 
was always heroic for the right. He began a 
temperance youth. When traveling in Eu- 
rope, in company with his mother, hfewos 
frequently offered wine to drink by the daugh- 
ters of nobles and king : but never yielded— 
always saving, "I thank you ;.I signed the 
pledge of total abstinence when a boy, and 
do not wish to break it now." This was 
moral heroism—moral courage. Would that 
all our boys and young men would imitate his 
noble example ! 

We want such men of principle as we have 
here described ; men who will not yield to the 
fascinations of the wine cup, however fashion- 
able it may be. Such heroes may not have 
their names written on the page of history, or 
carved in marble, but they are indelibly in- 
scribed on the monuments ol a noble charac- 
ter which shall stand long after rocks and 
worlds shnll be no more.— Wettern Temper- 
ance Herald. 

GOOD TEMPER. 
Oui happiness in this world depends to 
a greater extent than most of ns imagine, 
upon the conditions of our tempers. We 
may be well-to-do, prosperous, surrounded 
by every earthly blessing, and yet may mar 
ail by afiretTfflneas wnlchprevente^ua from 
profiting by the rich materials of happiness 
that are ready to our hands, and ruffles the 
surface of onr lives into most unlovely 
roughness. A sweet, patient, cheerful tem- 
per is worth more than almosy any other 
gift of nature, but if it could only be ob- 
tained as a natural gift we should have 
nothing to do but to envy those who are 
so fortunate as to possess it and mourn 
our own deprivation. As a matter of fact, 
however, most of us can be good tempered 
if we will, though undoubtedly the strug- 
gle is sometimes hard and long. If we de- 
termine to control our passionate and self- 
ish impulses, to seem cheerful when we arc 
in reality down-cast and dismal, to put on- 
bright faces and pleasant voices when per- 
haps <mr hearts are bitter and full of anger ; 
by and by wc«hall find that we have made 
for ourselves a habit of good temper which 
is of incalculable value to us. Who is 
there who has not keenly felt the difference 
between the good and bad tempers of our 
friends ? Do we not all know how a single 
ill-tempered person can destroy the peace 
of a household ; how sometimes an ill-na- 
tured speech, an angry word, will make 
our way hard to us for many a day ; or, 
how on the other hand, a smile, a cheerful 
greeting, a kindly outspoken wish, will 
keep us hopeful and our hearts warm, long 
after the giver has forgotten them. Now, 
with very few exceptions, we are free agents 
in this matter : we can go about this world 
with sour faces and sharp tongues, spread- 
ing bitterness and grieving wherever our 
feet fall, or we can let the light and sun- 
shine of good temper guide us and shed its 
wholesome rays into the hearts of all who 
come within the circle of our daily influ- 
ence. We can give way without a strug- 



To Destroy Insects. — No insect that crawls 
can live under the application of hot alum > 
water. It will destroy red and black ante, 
cockroaches, spiders, chinch bugs, and all the 
myriads of crawling pests which infest our 
houses during the nested term. Take two 
pounds of alum and dissolve it in three or four 
quarts of boiling' water; let it stand on tbe 
stove until the alum is all melted; then apply 
it with a brush while nearly boiling hot, to 
every joint and crevice in your closets, bed- 
steads, pantry shelves, and the like. Brush tbe 
crevices in the floor of the skirting or mop 
boards, if you suspect that they harbor vermin. 
If, in whitewashing a ceiling, plenty of alum 
is added to the lime, it will also serve to keep 
insects at a distance. Cockroaches will flee, 
the paint which has been washed in cool alum 
water. Sugar barrels ami boxes can be freed 
from ants by drawing a wide chalk mark just 
around the edge of the top of them. The 
mark must be uhbroken, or they will creep- 
over it, but a continuous chalk mark, half an 
inch in width, will set their drepedations at 
naught. Powdered alum or borax will keep* 
the chinch bug at a respectable distance; and 
travelers should always carry a bundle of it 
in their hand bags, to scatter over and under- 
their pillows in -hotels, etc. 
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^The manner of preparing the weed ti 
makes it even more disgusting than it 
nature. In view of all the evil effects \ _ 
mind and body, and the filthy condition 

To every one who desires to be pure,'" 
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MKNUFAGTUAEHS FDR THE SOUTH (SOUTHWEST.. 

Nearly 7000 now In use, working under heads vary- 
ing from 2 to 240 feet ! Twenty-four sizes 
, fronts 8-4 to 96 Inches.' 

The meet powerful Wheel in the Market, 
and most economies! in nee of Water. 
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Treasurer of the Normal School. 
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ignoble motives ; or we can L« — >- . .. - . _ 

will so guard ourselves in word and deed^ ' 
that the evil which is in us shall injure and 
distress our fellow-men as little as is pos- 
srble. We can give short answers, cross 
looks, and uncourteous manners to those 
with whom our lives are spent ; or we can 
warm and strengthen them with kindliness 
and the cheer which comes in thee and 
voice. Which Is the better way f 



EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

mo INDOSTBIOTJS AND WORTHY _ FROPU5 
I ot color doalroua of removing to Liberia, 

AXIUCAK COLOJIEATTOH SOCIXTT Will glVf a 00*- 

sage and subsistence on the voyage— made In about 
forty days-aud support for the first six months 
after landing. Single adnlt persons get ten acree, 
and families twenty-live acres ol 1 land. These are 
all lri«MHSver to lie ropakl. Those wishing tore-- 
move to Liberia should rnake appUoati4a^area»d 
to WUU.m ^^i^SSESSLSSnSSS- 



ele to the sway of unkind thoughts, and l" a £%l™\nn£^i*w*hi*ston,B.o. 
iirnoble motives ; or we can resolve that we 
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English in India, the French in Alge- 
ria, the Germans in America, to say 
nothing of the peoples, as the Brah- 
mins and the Jews, whom traditions 
have separated from all around them 
for thousands of years, are all exam- 
ples of separation under less favorable 
circumstances than those in which the 
white race is placed in the southern 
states. 

These are a few of the reasons why 
we believe that the most timid may 
dare to trust the future of the Anglo 
Saxon race to the Providence which 
endowed it with strength of individ- 
uality, and to spread education broad- 
cast without fear that any one will 
be hurt by giving the colored people 
an opportunity to rise as high as their 
character and abilities willpeimit in 



A rapid workman often appears 
to move more deliberately than a 
slow one. We have known a small 
wiry man who would do his task 
thoroughly, and vet no big burly fel- 
low, however hard he might puff, could 
catch up with him. The man's mo- 
tions were easy and graceful, without 
a trace of excitement. He had mas- 
tered the grand secret of speed ; namely, 
the art of making no false motions. 

Probably a fourth part of the labor 
done in the United States is wasted. 
It seems to the common laborer such 
a small thing in chopping or hoeing or 
spading, whether he strikes half an 
inch one Bide or the other ! Few have 
any idea how much they could save of 
time and effort, if they could always 
hit just where the blow would do the 
most execution. 

, There is no tool unworthy of becom- 
ing an artist's means of showing the su- 
periority of dexterity over brute force. 
A great painter, when asked what he 
mixed hiscolors with, answered" With 
brains, sir." There is plenty of room 
for such mixture in studying the use 
of tools. 

If it were possible there ought to be 
a Professor of Handiness in every Ag- 
ricultural "College. Bunglers are so 

§ -, common, because the boys are not 

outn. Under the fostering influence brought up to appreciate the impor- 
of slavery, the process had so faf pro- tance of economy of motion. They 



For years one of the staple argu- 
ments in\fevor of social and political 
repressionbf the colored race, has been 
the bugbear of amalgamation. It . is 
because this idea is working against 
education, thereby perpetuating dis- 
cord; that we venture to discuss so 
delicate a subject. At the outset we 
are reminded of the strong probability 
that the success of the South in the 
late war would have been followed by 
a steady relative increase of the colored 
population. 

The arithmetical result in a country 
whose policy excluded white reinforce- 
ments ^nd favored mixture, must nec- 
essarily have been Africanization The 
war, however, not only forever Btapped 
fresh I importations from Africa, and 
opened the country to the Norte ele- 
ment; but in its consequences t ad- 
ministered the only check which amal- 
gamation could have received it the 



greased, that in the year of grace 1865, 
the Virginians had to deal not [with 
the African race but with a body, 
among whom the pure type was an ox- 
ception. It is only since the wax that 
the whole power of social influence has 
been exerted against mixture. The war 
delivered the South from the thing 
itself, and now the shuddering horror 
of the shadow contrasts strangely with 
the former indifference to tbereiility. 

The following considerations i i re- 
spect to amalgamation seem fairly sug- 
gested by the present positions of the 



First, Until amalgamation becomes 
again a common practice, intermar- 
riage cannot tail to place the parties 
under such a social ban that it w?lPbe 
- confined to the lowest classes. 

Second, The numerical superiority 
of the white "race and the accessions by 
emigration southward, will constantly' 
reduce the relative number of the 
colored people. . 

InircL 1(0 one who believes ir. the 
superiority of Anglo Saxon blood] can 
consistently doubt its ability to choose 
and maintain its own distance from 
any other race which is numeri<ally 
inferior. ' 1 • . 

Fourth, In the struggle for wjeilth 
and culture no conservative can sup- 
pose that the white race will be unable 
to keep the lead on a fair field. 

Fifth, Those who believe that race 
prejudice is unconquerableJiave abi nd 
ant historical evidence to prove that 
intermarriage on any considerable scale 
is to the last degree improbable. The 



fail to comprehend that a false motion 
takes just as long as a true one. The 
few who do bend their close attention 
upon their work, acquire a quickness 
vOfeye' and sureness of aim, which be- 
comes second nature. They accom- 
plish much, with great ease to them- 
selves. Their skill has become mechan- 
ical. So with careless beginners : their 
habits of half awake effort, become, 
forced and almost ineradicable, before 
they know enough* of the value of skill, 
to direct their, whole minds upon ac- 
quiring it. ' 

Not by the "haste which makes 
waste " is skill to be acquired : rather 
by going very slowly at first, studying 
just what is needed to be done, and 
then practising until, the precise mark 
is struck every time. Skill thus reach- 
ed step by step, is worth all it has cost ; 
for however glutted the labor market 
may be, good men are always scarce 
and command high wages. 

The Hampton Normal School is 
again in full and prosperous operation. 
There are one hundred and seventy 
boarders and twenty-six day scholars: 
more are expected. 

? Students never came in so prompt- 
ly. There was no delay in organizing 
classes and in getting to work. The 
corps of teachers is but little changed 
from last year. Mr. Edward II. Sears, 
a graduate of Harvard College, is 
appointed vice Mr. John H. Larry 
resigned. There are three gentlemen 
and seven ladies engaged in the Aca- 



demic department, two ladies in the 
Housekeeping, and one in the Indus- 
trial, departments. Besides the two 
regular apprentices in the Printing- 
office, there is a class of eight who set 
type an hour every day under the di- 
rection of Mr. Butterfield. Over forty 
men are on the Farm detail, in charge 
of Mr. Howe. The Mechanical force 
consists of three carpenters, three 
painters, and one blacksmith! In 
the new department of Engineering, 
superintended by Mr. Goff, there are 
two men. 

Virginia Hall is nearly finished, and 
is occupied byHhe lady teachers and 
by sixty-five girls\ The dining hall 
with its new appointments presents a 
fresh, bright and beautiful appearance. 
Cooking- is done entirely in the oven 
and steam kettles. Meals are much 
better prepared and served than in 
previous years. A disciplined corps 
of ten waiters serves the |»od, while 
the tables are set and dishes are washed 
by the girls. The steam heating and 
cooking apparatus works admirably. 
Washing aud drying are facilitated by 
steam, and hot and cold water ate 
carried to all parts of the building. 

The Institution, has taken a "new 
departure : it has become a civilizing 
power, and to that end it will more 
carefully than ever regulate manners 
and habits and build up a true man- 
hood and womanhood. It gives labor 
its true place by providing appliances 
for work which assert its dignity. 
Cooking, washing and ironing are 
done in as large, airy and fine rooms 
as those in which history and mathe- 
matics are taught. 

To lift the plane of this work to its 
present level has been a serious strain 
upon its resources. The total cost of 
Virginia Hall will be about $76,000. 
A little over $50,000- has been con- 
tributed from all sources. The balance 
due is $25,000. $6,000 of the Endow- 
ment fund have been applied to can- 
cel this balance, but it must be re- 
turned tb that fund. A lady in New 
York has offered to be one of five 
who shall give $5,000 each and thus lift 
the entire debt. The debt has been 
reduced by a contribution of $2,875 
from the teachers of the school, and 
by a donation of $500 from a lady in 
Boston. Even in these bad times we 
look with confidence to our friends, 
believing that even when giving comes 
to be a real self-denial, there still will 
be liberal giving. , 

\ The present difficulties lay in the 
line of our work, which is to pay a 
larger debt. We are paying the larger 
now in good instalments, and the 
smaller One presses upon us. 



First, That they must send at I 
five subscriptions, cash in advance. 

Second, No cdmmissions are allow- 1 
ed or premiums given. \ 

Third, The greatest care must be I 
taken to send correct Post-office ad-| 
dress of subscribers^ stating name in I 
full, — town, county, and state. I 

Fourth, Money should be sent in I 
registered letters, or in Post-office I 
money orders. , I 

The graduates of this institute, and 
all laboring in the Sunday-school I 
cause are solicited to interest them- 1 
selves in this fresh effort to scatter a I 
cheap and good family and Christian I 
literature among the industrial classes 
of the South. 



We have received a copy of Webber's I 
" Manual of Power," containing Tests of I 
Power required for Cotton and other Ma- [ 
chinery by Dynamometers, and showing I 
results of great variety and value to prae- 1 
tical manufacturers. Very numerous ex- 1 
periments are described, indicating the 
comparative efficiency of the various Cot- 
ton Openers, Pickers, Lappcrs, Cards and 
Frames. .1 j 

Throstle Spinning, Ring Spinning, and I 
Mule Spinning occupy the larger part of I 
the work. Several pages of tables aref 
given relating to flax and Wool Machinery. 

As a reliable collection of important 
facts it should be in the hands of every I 
mill owner. It may be obtained by en- 
closing a Post-office order for $3.00 to I 
Samuel Webber, C. E., Manchester, N. IT, [ 



We invite attention to the series of 
Sunday-school Lessons for the month 
of Novemiier published in this num- 
ber. The editorial labors of this de- 
partment are performed by Miss Susan 
P. Harrold, a teacher at this institute. 
The series will be continued regularly, 
and it is hoped will be useful to many. 

Hereafter the Southern Workman 
will be issued not later than the 
twenty-fifth day of the month pre- 
ceding that for which it is published. 
This paper will be supplied at the fol- 
lowing rates provided there shall not 
be less than five copies sent to one 
address: 

./ . . 60 cents. 
! . . 35 " 



For one year . 
" six months 
" four " . 
" three " . 



'. '. : .'. 20 " 

The advantages of this offer are, 

First, The cheapness of the papers. 

Second, Postage will be prepaid. 

Third, The short period for which 
the paper can be obtained, thus accom- 
modating many who teaoh but few 
months in one place. 

ThoBe who may subscribe at these 
rates- are reminded 



The Normal School graduates are scat- 
tered far- and wide over this Common- | 
wealth and in adjacent i 

L. B. Langford and Frank Trigg are at I 
Abingdon, Va. i 

Jane Bollard is at the State Normal 
School, Westfleld, Mass. j 
Clement Spencer is at Maiden, West Va. 
Peyton M. Lewis is teaching in Liberty, 
Bedford County, Va. 1 
D. A. Ellett is in Goochland County, Va. 
Rachel Elliott is at Charleston, WesU 
Va 

Grace McLane has a school at High | 
Point, North Carolina. V 

Eliza Nottingham, George Lane, and 
Richards are at Oberlin College, Ohio. 

The following are in Princess Anne: 
County : > 
Everett Williams, John M. Williams," 
Augustus Hodges, and Albert B. Roberts. 

Undergraduates are stationed as fol- ; 
lows : 

Edward Canaday, George Cole, Charles I 
Vanison, in Essex Co.: William C. Boyd, I 
in Franklin Co. ; Frank Hall in Middle- " 
sex Co. i- 

Rachel Howard and George Taylor are 
in Gloucester. 

James Fields is Principal of the Lincoln 
School at Hampton, assisted by Luke Phil- 
lips and George Lattimore. 
Calvin Johnson is residing in Hampton. 
Jeorge Davis is assistant at the Butler 
School. 

The above mentioned <^te all, but four, 
engaged in teaching in the free school 
system, and give excellent reports of their I 
treatment. 

Graduates are invited to send a record 
of their work with whatever they may 
think interesting in regard to it ; and to 
report all changes in their address. We 
desire to report thewhereabouts of each- 
one. 



Alphonso Holley of the Senior 
Class died at the Hampton Normal 
Institute on Tuesday, October 27th, 
at twelve o'clock M., of typhoid fever. 
• His funeral took place on the 29th 
instant at the Bethesda Chapel, and 
was attended by all his schoolmates 
among whom he was a general favor- 
ite. 

He became a Christian and united 
with the church last terrqC 

His remains will be taken to his 
home in Staunton, Virginia, during 
the winter. 

It is pleasant to mention a donation, 
of fifty dollars received from Mains, 
Madura Mission, Southern India, in- 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



tended to.be continued annually till 
the sum shall reach one thousand dol- 
lars and become a permanent scholar- 
ship in the Hampton Normal Insti- 
tute. The donor, Rev. T. 8. Burnell, 
in the midst of millions of wretched 
Asiatics, does not forget the great 
problem of his own country, which is 
to lift up into manhood the great 
masses of the ignorant and helpless 
who have been providentially thrown 
upon it to care for. I 

SHAPE OF BOADS. 

We often see roads repaired by deposit- 
ing in the centre of the highway a line of 
material perhaps eight or ten iect in 
width and six to twelve or more inches in 
thickness at the centre, thus forming a 
crown to the road twelve inches or more 
above the sides. When asked why this 
is done, we are told that it will be all 
'"flattened down" in less than three months, 
and also that it is the proper way to drain 
the water off into the gutters. This is all 
wrong — wrong in principle and wrong in 
fact A load with great convexity has 
' more water standing upon it — has deeper 
ruts, and is, by far, worse for travel, than 
though it were only a little crowning. 
What that little should be, let us draw 
from the experience of others. Telford, 
the best English authority, says : " A 
road should fall transversely from the 
centre to the water-tables, at the rate of 
• one in twenty-four, along flats and level 
ground, and sharper in proportion as de- 
clivity increases." McAdam pays: "I 
consider a road should be as flat as possi- 
ble, with regard to allowing the water to 
run off it at all, because a carriage ought 
to stand upright in traveling, as much as 
possible. I have generally made roads 
three inches higher in the centre than at 
the sides when they are eighteen feet 
wide." This is one in thirty-six. "I 
think that more water actually stands 
upon a very convex, road than upon one 
which is reasonably flat." Law says : 
4 The drainage of the surface of the road 
is then the only useful purpose which will 
be answered by making it convex . . . 
The surface of abroad is much better 
drained by a small inclination in the direc- 
tion of it* length, than by a much greater 
tranverse slope." Walker says: "The 
over-rounding of roads is also injurious 
to them by either confining the hcavy 
carriages to one tra^k in the crown of the 
road ; or, if they go upon the sides, by 
the greater wear they produce, from their 
constant tendency to move down the in- 
clined plane, and the labor of the horse 
and the wear of the carriage wheels are 
both much increased by it." 

In speaking of stone roads, Herendecn 
says: " The middle should be higher than 
the sides, for the prompt drainage of the 
surface water. It docs not, however, re- 
quire nearly so much elevation as dirt 
roads, where the surface is softer and the 
water soaks into them more readily. One 
inch in thirty is about the proper eleva- 
tion of a good stone road." Another 
writer, Edgeworth, says : " In all these 
schemes for carrying off water from the 
roads by the inclination of the ground, it 
seems to have escaped the attention of 
those who proposed them, that no lateral 
inclination of the ground, consistent with 
the safety of the carriages, would empty 
a rut three inches deep." French says: 
"Drainage of the surface is prevented 
rather than promoted by too great con- 
vexity. If the surface retains its even 
form without ruts, the water will run off 
at once, at a very low inclination. If a 
rat is formed even one inch deep, no prac- 
ticable degree of convexity can empty it 
toward the side- ditches." — Massachusetts 
Ploughman. -0 



advantages. A planter in Gwinnett Coun- 
ty, Georgia, reports as follows: Having a 
worn-out field of twenty acres which had 
been lying In N broom-sedge for several 
, . he broke it up in the summer of 
1868, plowing deep with a turnover plow. 
In the fall he sowed it in wheat. The 
yield, carefully measured, was a little less 
i four bushels per acre. In 1869, im- 
iately after harvesting the Wheat, he 
sowed cow-peas at the rate of two bushels 
per acre. Early in October he turned the 
resulting crop under with a deep furrow. 
A few weeks later he sowed on this pea- 
sod Wheat, harrowing it in carefully. He 
harvested nine bushels per acre. He re- 
peated the same process in 1 870, and real- 
ized seventeen and a half bushels per 
acres and again in 1871, ^followed by a 
yield of twenty-seven bushels per acre ; 
and again in 1872, with a promise at the 
time of reporting of forty bushels per 
acre] Throughout this experiment, cover- 
ing jflve years, no fertilizer except the 
cow-pea was applied. — Mow to Make the 
Far in Pay. 

A FIVE-ACRE FARM. 

What a difference there is in men, and 
certainly what a difference in farmers. 
The \Country Gentleman answers the ques- 
tion, " What can>a man do with five acres 
of land ? " by suggesting- the way a French- 
man (gardener) would use it : " Monsieur 
Bonnot will take five acres. He will first 
put it in good condition, for Monsieur 
Bonnot cannot make five barrels of corn 
on the whole desert of Arabia with any 
means at his disposal ; but Monsieur Bon- 
not will put his five acres^in condition, and 
then they will yield him as much as is 
realized from a large farm. He will plant 
those things which bring the largest return 
for the amount of space occupied. Possi- 
bly he will give to strawberries one acre ; 
asparagus one-half acre; Celery half an 
acre; one acre in mixed grasses for his 
cow; space for kitchen, garden and dwell- 
ing, with out-houses, half an acre ; for cur- 
rants, grapes, gooseberries, pie plant, etc., 
one and a half acres ; and the margin of 
the whole will be occupied by the most 
profitable fruit trees. Monsieur Bonnot 
will hot keep a horse, for he will eat up 
every month twelve dollars. He Will keep 
a cow, because Bhe will give him sixty 
cents worth of milk every day, and can 
live on the acre of mixed grasses with the 
refuse from the kit-chen garden. Monsieur 
will have his poultry and eggs, and at the 
end of the year he will have more money 
than a big farmer." 



weeds. With a round stick we carefully 
rapped all the bushes, striking them with a 
quick stroke near the ground as well as 
among the leaves. This threw the worms 
to the ground. Then with a sharp stick 
we carefully scraped out those that had 
fallen between the rods at the root of the 
bush, and then with a hoe carefully scraped 
over the ground, gathering the loose dirt 
and the worms into heaps, and with a spade 
buried them a foot deep in the ground, and 
trampled the soil on their grave. Many 
thousands of worms were thus buried, and 
hardly a dozen have been found on the 
bushes since New York Tribune. 
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It is often as necessary to place before the 
eyes of scholars the objects which immediately 
surround them, and which they might reason- 
ably be supposed to be intimately familiar 
with, as those which' are ordinarily beyond 
their observation. The perceptive faculties 
must be specially trained to do the allotted 
work, or they are likely to neglect it altogether. 
Xt is astonishing to murk how the mass of man- 
kind passes through the world as if almost 
literally blind and deaf,^ beholding a thousand 
things day by day, yet getting no discriminat 
ing impressions of their parts and properties. 
"Seeing, they see not; hearing, they hear 
not; and they do not understand." 

The writer was immoderately laughed at by 
sonie members of the school committee of a 
sea-port town, not long since, when convers- 
ing on this topic, because he happened to re- 
mark that it would be well for each school to 
have models of the various kinds of vessels 
in their illustrative cabinets, so frequent are 
tho references in literature to the parts and 
purposes of sea-going crafts. "Models of 
vessels in the school-houses of this city, when 
almost every child sees vessels as frequently as 
he see houses ! " exclaimed one of them, deri- 

" Let us test the need," was the writer's re- 
ply. So he went into a grammar school and 
put questions to its first class ; and out of forty- 
six present, ohlv three knew what the hatch- 
way of a vessel is, only five knew the position 
and uses of the test, and only a few of the 
boys could tell the distinction between cabin 
and hold. The committee-men incontinently 
subsided. 



used, containing questions which indicate 
what he is to search for. Be carefully ob- 
serves his specimen, and writes down the char- 
acter it possesses, with which he has become 
acquainted. Having done this, he pins the 
specimen to the paper describing it, and 
brings it to the teacher. For these the cheap- 
est kind of paper will answer; or, slates will 
do just as well. Children can begin to study 
plants by this method as soon aa_thcy can 
write." 

The eleven chapters of the book contain 
illustrated exercises upon the Leaf, the Stem, 
Blossoming, the Flower, the Root, the Seed, 
Woody Plants, the Leaf-Bud, the Stem and 
Root, the Fruit, and the Actions of Plants. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

is receiving much attention in this and other 
countries. In Prussia it has been vigorously 
enforced since 1819. Out of 8,000,000 chil- 
dren of ,ji)hool age in Prussia in 1864, only 
180,000 were out of school. At the chief re- 
cruiting station in the Kingdom, only three re- 
cruits were received in twelve years who could 
not read and write. Hence the superiority of the 
Prussian army. Education is compulsory in 
Austria. The poor in Holland are not helped 
unless they send their children to school, 
y In England a few years ago, the suffrage 
"as largely extended, and compulsory educa- 
tion was at once found necessary to prevent a 
mass of ignorant voters from ruling the King- 
dom. In three years there has been an increase 
of fifty per cent in the attendance. r 
new voters do not seem to need corap 
education, but only a chance. 
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THE 00W-PEA IH SOIL RESTORATION, 
On almost every plantation in the cot- 
ton states there are worn-out cotton fields, 
which must remain unproductive until re- 
stored by fertilization. To find a fertilizer 
adapted to the wants of the soil, involving 
neither cost nor trouble of transportation, 
easy of application, and yielding the 
quickest and largest returns with the 
smallest outgo,' is a great desideratum. 

The cow-pea, as an agent in soil restora- 
tion, combines in a large degree these 



PENS FOB BWISE, 

The , New York Meral4 says 
da3's since the writer called at a neighbor's 
residence, 1 who had a beautiful Chester 
White sow with three pigs about six weeks 
old. She Drought forth nine, but overlaid 
six' of them. The live pigs were worth 
five dollars each. Hence there was a loss 
of thirty dollars simply because his fore- 
man did not understand how to prepare a 
suitable bed for a breeding sow. A large 
quantity of straw had been allowed to accu- 
mulate in her sleeping apartment, so that 
she had formed a deep hollow about the 
size of her body. As the young pigs could 
not get out of such a place, when the dam 
was about to lie down, they were smoth- 
ered. Our own practice with brood sows 
has always been to remove all the straw 
from a sow's bed at least a month prior 
to the birth of her brood, and spread a few 
bunches of cut straw on the floor for her 
to lie on. Young pigs will never become 
entangled in such a bed, neither will they 
get cornered so that the dam will overlay 
them. When pigs are worth five dollars 
each it will pay the proprietor to prepare 
a suitable bed for the sow. Long straw, 
should never be spread in a brood sow's 
sleeping apartment, except when no pigs 
are expected. | 



- Awiiterinthe Jf. 7. Tribune finds a striking 
illustration of the fact that the proprieties 
of language in speech and composition are 
learned from reading and the imitation of good 
usage, and not from the study of gramnfar as 
usually taught in schools, in the example of 
the late Millard Fillmore, whose early educa- 
tion was greatly neglected, and who, until the 
age of nineteen, had never seen a grammar 
nor a geography, yet who used language with 
much propriety. It remarks that "The accu- 
racy with which so many of our half-educated 
or self-educated men write and speak English 
X few is surprising;" and adds, "Our American 
accuracy docs not come of early drilling; it is 
to be attributed -to the general habit of read- 
ing. It is in this way that the majority In- 
come tolerable grammarians by rote, and 
speak correctly ; simply because they speak at 
all. These are facts which may well lead us 
to revise our notions of the necessity of study- 
ing grammar as it is usually taught in our 
schools. 



Thb Currant Worm -A friend here 

has a row of currant bushes six rods in 
length, bountifully loaded with fruit just 
beginning to ripen. A few days ago it 
was noticed that the worms had consumed 
the leaves on a few of the bushes, and had 
taken possession of the whole row. Dis- 
couraged by previous experiments, another 
of attack was adopted. The ground 
the bushes was free from grass and 



ALPHONS0 H0LLXY. 

DIED OCTOBER 27, 1874. 

Our friend stands safe upon the other side : 

He is at home once more, 
In some among his Father's mansions wide, 

With Him who called him o'er. 

Xew tasks and lessonB hitherto untried 

He finds his hours to fill ; 
New friends to love among the glorified' 

Are crowding round him still. 

Can he remember, now that he is there, ! 

And Jesus' face he sees, 
The little joys tliat we were wont to share. 

The sports that used to please t 

Yes, he remembers ; — little else we know 
Of his new life above, • 

But love forgets not even here below, 
And life in heaven is love. 



THE FLORA OF HAMPTON. 

SEPTEMBER — CONTINUED. 

Cunila Harianna — many. Impatiens fulva— 
orange-colored touch-me-not. Coreopsis auric- 
ulata— -broad-eared tick teed. Eupatorium fis- 
Momm— trumpet ">eed. Hibiscus Moscheatos, 
variety fiavescens — yellow mareh hibiscus. Hy- 
pericum mutilum— dwarf 8t. John's-wort. 



THE STUDY OF BOTAST 

may be introduced iuto the primary school 
with great benefit and interest, both to teacher 
and pupil, and with very little expense, thanks 
to a little volume called "The First Book in 
Botany," which has been prepared by Miss 
Eliza A. Toumans ; published by Applcton & 
Co. Only .one book is necessary, for the 
teacher, the children studying from the plant 
itself, under his guidance. A previous knowl- 
edge of botany is not even essential to the 
teacher in using this little book. He may be- 
come a fellow-student with the child. The 
object of the boolc is to cultivate the powers 
of observation, and the practice of expressing 
what is observed ; and this important end is 
attained in a way that excites and holds the 
interest of the pupil from beginning to end. 

Miss Youmans says, "The method to be 
pursued by the aid of this book is the follow- 
ing: The child, first of all, collects some speci- 
mens of plants — almost any will' answer the 
purpose in commencing. These consist of or- 
gans, each of which is made up of different 
parts, and these vary in form or structure con- 
tinually in different species. The object of 
the learner is to find out these parts or charac- 
ters and learn their names, so as to be able to 
describe them. Turning to the first exercises, 
he finds the parts of leaves represented by pic- 
tures acccompanied by the names applied to 
them. Guided by these be refers to bis speci- 
mens, and finds the real things which the 
words and pictures represent. For noting 
down what he observes, a form or tchedule is 



Woodsia obtusa— rock polypod. Flagopy- 
rum esculent um — buckwheat. Campanula' ch- 
varicata — bell-flower. Isanthua casruleus — 
f alee pennyroyal. Dianthus barbatus — burnet 
pink. Tragia urticifolia — nettle-leaved tragia,. 
Verbesina siegisbeckhi — crown beard. Oaura 
biennis — biennial gaura. CEnothera glauca — 
evening primrose, Gerardia tennifolia — slender- 
leaved Gerardia. ColUnsonia punctata — spot- 
ted collintonia. Nabalus altissimus, variety 
ovatus — oval leaved drop flower. Gentiana 
quinqueflora— ; five-flowered gentian. Liatris 
squarrosa— blotting ttar. Lcspcdeza re pens — . 
creeping buth clover. Calamintha repeta— oai- 
aminth. Symphoricarpus vulgaris— purple 
wolfberry. Heleneum autumnale — autumnal 

tneeiewort. Heleneum paxveflorum-i. 

flowered tneeiewort. Heliopsis kevis— 
Gentiana Andrewsii— Andrew' t gentian. 
sopsis gramminifolia— grass leaved chrys 
Eupatorium perfoliatum— thoroughwort, I 

tet. Chelone glabra— turOehead, tnakel 

Mirabilis jalapa— /our o'clock, marvetwortt. 
Eupatorium fieniculatum — dog fennel. Gen- 
tiana Baponaria — toap gentian. Oplismenus * 
crus-galli— barn-yard gratt. Monotropa nni- 
flora— Indian pipe. Solidago bicolor— white 
golden rod. Aster corymbosus— corymbed ot- 
ter. Polygonum sagittatum — scratch gratt. 

In concluding the Flora of Hampton, Iwish 
it to be clearly understood, that the plants 
which have been recorded (about five hundred 
in number) do not nearly embrace all tiat 
grow in the neighborhood, but only auch as 
have come under my own observation, in my 
rambles on foot in the country. I have dried 
specimens of all, and purpose arranging 
them in a her tut siccus, to be placed in the 
College museum for reference. Not knowing 
the names of the places where they were col- 
lected has prevented me from giving the exact 
locality this yearjbut having now obtained a 
map of the district, I hope, next year, to sup- 
ply the deficiency, when printing the list m 
pamphlet form, for the use of the students, 
and as a guide to botanists who may .visit the 
district for the purpose of collecting. 

1 • ' Geohoe Dixon. , 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Tin- splendor falls on castle walls 
- Ana snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoCB flying; 
Blow, bogle"; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dy- 
ing. 

O hark! heart how thin and clear v 

And thinner, clearer, further growing; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The hornB of Elf land faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glenB replying; 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dy- 
ing. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, bltfw, set the wild echoes flying; 
And answer, echoes,— answer, dying, dying, dy- 
ing. 



Home they brought her warrmr dead: 
She nor swooned, nor uttered cry: 

All her maidens, watching, said 
" She must weep or she will die." 

Then they praisedthim, soft and low, 
Called. him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Tet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior Btept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee — 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
" Sweet my child, I live for thee " 



For the Southern Workman. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The two beautiful little (poems which 
we give on this page were written by the 
present poet-laureate, or poet to the crown 
of England, who is now a man some sixty 
years of age, and incontestably the great- 
est of living English poets. Born in 1 810, 
the son of a Church of England clergy- 
man, he was ' the third of a family of 
twelve children whose favorite amusement 
was writing stories and verses, and who 
had all the advantage culture can give. 
Alfred and his two brothers began to 
write early in life, and Alfred's first vol- 
ume of poems was published before he 
graduated from the University of Cam- 
bridge, and contains much which is now 

, recognized as beautiful, although at the 
time, it received but slighting notice from 
the critics. Of course no man's fame can 
be justly weighed while his life and rank 
are yet unfinished ; but it is certain that 
few men have lived to receive such hearty 
and general acknowledgment of their 
power, or to feel that their genius had 
reached such complete development, as 

, has Alfred Tennyson ; and it seems as if 
the tranquillity of his life had added by 
force of contrast to the glory of his work. 
He lived for many years in great 'seclu- 
sion near London, bat latterly has made 
for himself a fitting home upon the lovely 
shore of the . Isle of Wight, one of the 
most beautiful spots in all England. His 
most important works are " The Princess," 
" In Mcmoriam," and " The Idyls of the 
King," wliile his shorter pieces, his ballads 
and rhythmical stories fill several volumes 
which take a high rank among the treas- 
ures of English literature. "The May 
Queen," " The Miller's Daughter," " Thjs 
Lady of Shalctt," and a hundred others, 
are so 'exquisite and still so simple, that 
no reader of English poetry can be par- 
doned for not being thoroughly familiar 
with their beauties. "We recommend our 
readers to the two examples of Mr. Ten- 
nyson's genius which we give herewith, 
trustirig that they may be tempted to 
search f<# themselves in the treasure 
house of his poetry. 



For the SoCTHXBir Workman 

WILL THE IDE BEAE7 . 

Our illustration for this month warns 
us that once more winter is at hand, and 
that before many days have passed, chill 
winds and frosty airs will deliver us over 
to the power of the Ice-king, whose sway- 
is so powerful and so Telentless, and 
whose kingdom extends almost to the ex- 
treme southern limits of our continent. 
Frost and snow will soon be here, and 



more than one eager voice will echo the 
question which we fancy we can hear from 
the young girls in the picture, " Will the 
ice bear?" What pleasure they are 
promising to themselves, these pretty- 
maidens, if their query shall be answered 
in the affirmative ; and how real they and 
their surroundings seem. Look at the 
frozen, shining surface of the pond, with 
its snow-covered banks, and the bare, 
brown trees stretching up their tall, 
straight stems into a brilliant winter sky. 
See the half-broken path down which the 
skaters have come, the merry little rascals 
who stand laughing and shivering on the 
shore, the good-natured man in the back- 
ground whose strong arms are ready with 
shovel and broom to clear some smooth 
corner of the ice, whereon the expert 
skaters may cut circles and figures, or, 
perchance, if they are great in the art, 
their own initials, while those who are 
new to the deceitful foothold may make 
— - of the freshly swept ice 
their tumbles and eccen- 
What can be gayer, 
j more wholesomely ex- 
id body than this brisk, 
a of skating, — the flash 
and ring of the steel upon the ice, the 
swift rush through the cold, sparkling air, 
the spice of danger, all combining to 
make the amusement one of the chief de- 
lights which inexorable winter brings, at 
least to the younger portion of the com- 
munity, while even the elders must enjoy 
the bright scene, and feel some interest iu 
the important question, " Will the ice 
bear ? " 



For the Southern Workman. 
OUR SIGNAL SERVICE. 

Among the Government Reports for the 
year 1873 is one which illustrates very 
satisfactorily the growth and highly im- 
portant department of the public sen-ice ; 
for in the "Annual Report of the Chief 
Signal Officer to the Secretary of War," 
we find that the annual account, during 
the few years since the work began, has 
increased in more than geometrical ratio. 
General Myer, the chief of the bureau, 
reports that there are one hundred and 
eighty-one observers, of whom eighty-eight 
are sergeants and ninety-three assistants, 
occupying seventy-eight stations. It is 
not possible to give within our limits any- 
thing like a detailed description of the 
doings of the Signal Service establish- 
ment, and we must content ourselves with 
giving our readers merely a general idea 
of a very valuable work. In addition to 
the publication of the " Probabilities " of 

S; weather, which are so familiar to all 
us, the postmasters in all country dis- 
cts are furnished with printed slips con- 
ning 'similar forecasts, which they are 
expected to put up in conspicuous places 
for the benefit of the public. The state 
of the water in our principal rivers, — its 
temperature and other special points are 
also reported, while a record is furnished 
of the weather for long periods contin- 
uously at distant plaees, as, for example, 
the Island of St. Paul, off Alaska, and the 
vessel Polaris in the North Polar expedi- 
tion; alsowe get records from the summits 
of Mt. Washington and Mt. Mitchell, N. 
C, which present some curious facts; and 
indeed it is difficult to speak too highly of 
the interest and importance of this whole 
work. The Signal Service has made it 
possible to 'prepare with so much certainty 
for changes of the weathefe that farmers 
and business men who are likely to be 
affected by such changes, are beginning 
to depend with great confidence upon the 
reports officially furnished; while there 
are few people who see a newspaper with- 
out turning instinctively to the " Proba- 
bilities," to learn what to-morrow is to 
bring forth. | . 



For the Southern Workman. 

AFBIOA. 

We trust that our 'readers keep up 
their interest in the work for which the 
brave Livingstone lived and died, and 
that the efforts which in one shape or 
another are constantly being made to sup- 
press the internal slave trade of Africa, 
continue to command their attention aid 
sympathy* 



Perhaps the latest plan recommended 
as having, a fair chance of success is that 
of Lieutenant Cameron of the English 
Navy, who, in March last, reached Ujiji, 
the famous meeting place of Livingstone 
and Stanley, and there prepared a report 
on the slave trade. He says "that the 
whole country from the coast to Lake 
Tanguayika is infected by slave-hunting 
brigands, who attack native villages and 
sometimes passing caravans, or, kidnap 
men working in the fields. Some of 
these bands are the young men of native 
tribes of a warlike disposition, others are 
composed of runaway slaveB ; and often 
when an Arab is in bad circumstances he 



hens from Prance in the hope of improv- 
ing their native breeds, have universally 
been disappointed in the fowls thus pro-" 
cored. 

The whole theory of the ordinary hen- 
fanner in France rests upon his experience 
of the necessity, of plenty of room for 
the fowls to run, and pjenty of silex in 
the soil wherein they pick. Give him 
those two conditions and he is sure of a 
steady, handsome profit on very common 
breeds of fowls ; and there is no reason 
why his experience should not ltold good 
in this country. If the silex does not ex- 
ist in sufficient quantity in any given soil, 
it is possible to make it up to the fowls 



will arm a party oNmen and travel about I by artificial means, as is done to a certain 



fomenting wars between neighborin 
tribes, and then, joining the stronger side, 
obtain his share of the plunder in slaves. 
The Arabs who have settled in Eastern 
Africa require great numbers of slaves to 
work on their farms, or to serve as carriers 
their caravans; and in all parts of Af- 



rica wealthy natives invest their money in which, tp the eye, are just as favorable. 



slaves. ~ 

Lieutenant Cameron, in vicw*of this 
state of things, does not hesitate to.declare 
that the " suppression of the slave trade 
is, and will continue an impossibility until 
communication with the civilized world 
is opened up"; and to this eud he advises 
the immediate construction of a raihvav 



extent by fanners living near the sea- 
coast, who often supply their. hens with 
pounded clam shells, and similar delica- 
cies. But this hardly ever takes the 
place of the natural supply ; and at pres- 
ent there is no doubt that hens thrive 
better upon certain soils than upon others, 



If anything more is attempted than to 
provide the hens with plenty of space, 
and a suitable soil, the subject becomes of 
such difficulty as to require very great 
study and care. A scientifically arranged 
poultry-yard is an extremely interesting 
scene, the arrangement of the houses, reg- 
ulation of food, preservation of breeds, 



from Bayamoyo to Ujiji (to cost, at a etc., being matters which require a large 
rough estimate, about -$4,000,000), wit.h amount of judgment and skill. But once 
branch lines to Victoria, Nyanza" and more we repeat, that hen-raising can be 
Urori. This line, he thinks,' would at i made profitable on a different, and less 
once pay five per cent, and lines connect- pretentious basis, provided the two re- 



ing with it could gradually be carried fur- 
ther into the interior, where the fertile soil 
produces cotton, grain, coffee, spices, 
India-rubber, etc., which articles it would, 
of course, pa}- largely to export. 

To most people, the plan of a railroad 
which shall pierce the heart of Africa 
seems somewhat visionary ; and it is cer- 
tainly very doubtful whether the condition 
of African society would be gr»atly 
changed by the fact of a path being laid 
between Ujiji and the outer' world ; but, 
at least, such reports as this; of Lieutenant 
Cameron show us how great the need is, 
how frightful the darkness in which thous- 
ands of our fellow-beings are lying, and 
how serious is the responsibility resting 
upon the nations of Christen/lom. 

For the Southern Workman. 

POULTRY. 

The common hen and her nest of eggs 
and horde of chickens are such important 
features of our domestic life, that it is a 
little remarkable how few farmers or 
housekeepers take any pains to inform 
themselves as to the proper treatment of 
fowls, and management of poultry yards. 
To raise the rarer breeds of fowls in, this 
country requires, iu the first instance, a 
comparatively large investment ; that is, 
there must be several acres of land, well- 
built, dry and warm houses, intelligent 
labor, etc. ; while the actual cost of the 
finer varieties of eggs is from $5.00 to 
$25.00 per dozen, while the fowls them- 
selves run up to $50.00 a pair. Now of 
course such expense as this can be gone 
into only by rich men for amusement ; or 
by poor men as a business investment; 
and although, in the latter case, experi- 
ence has shown that with care and skill 
it is a business which yieids a handsome 
profit, it is not to either of these classes 
of poultry breeders that we wish here to 
speak. It is, on the contrary, to a few 
out of the thousands of families who own 
ten or twenty or fifty * common " hens, that 
we desire to give a few hints, taken main- 
ly from the reports of French egg dealers, 
it being generally acknowledged that 
French hens are the best for eating and 
the most prolific layers in the world. The 
principal fact, perhaps, is that the French 
farmers scarcely feed their hens at all, 
but allow them to run about and pick up 
what -they please in the fields and hedges; 
and that, secondly, the districts in which 
the hens thrive best and lay most freely 
are those in which the soil contains a large 
proportion of silex. It is an established 
fact, that when fawls are removed from 
these districts there is a marked diminu- 
tion in the number of their eggs, so that 
the English poultry fanciers who have of 
late 



years imported large numbers of pis. 



quirements of plenty of room and plenty 
of silex be fulfilled. 1 1 : 



A VrVID DESCRIPTION. 

The following, says the 'St. Louis Re- 
publican, is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. S. I). Barrett, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, Illinois, bat now residing in Nemv 
ha County, Kansas. Her home . is in the 
track of the northern column of the dev- 
astating grasshoppers, and we presume 
her vivid description of the scene will 
give our readers a clearer idea of the 
magnitude of the pest than the}' have 
hitherto been able to formi 

"It looks very sad and. dreary to me 
to-day. The sun is quite hidden by;the 
clouds of grasshoppers flying all around 
alighting on everything. They are pelt- 
ing against my doors and windows as fast 
as hailstones ever came. I can scarcely 
see through my screen door for them, and 
look out as far as eye can see, it looks 
like a snow-storm; — as they fly their 
wings look white like flakes of snow in 
the air. They destroy everything they 
alight on. They have destroyed acres 
and acres of corn, and now they are going' 
in our corn-fields by clouds, and will de- 
stroy it all in a day. Every shrub and 
tree is covered with them. You know we 
read of Pharaoh's plague, where the in- 
sects got into the kneading troughs. I 
think this is one of them. I went out by 
the door to try and drive them off, and 
they flew all over me, and I had to change 
my dress to get rid of them. Instead 1 of 
rain, we are having showers of grasshop- 
pers. Our six windows are completely 
covered with them ; and as I write, they 
are pouring down the chimney and coming 
down the stove-pipe. 

" Father has just come in. H» cannot 
work out doors, for they blind him ; and 
they are coming faster, and are now eat- - 
ing the netting off my doors and win- 
dows, and the heat and close air axe sti- 
fling. I never saw anything so terrible 
iu, my life. The ground is now com- 
pletely covered, and they cause such an 
offensive smell that but for arhoccasional 
breeze to carry it off, I know not what we 
should do. 

" Please excuse mistakes, as I feel so 
bad and nervous under this awful scourge 
and desolation." — Exchange. f ' 



If thou hast ,any good iu ^hee, believe 
still better things of others, that thou 
mayest preserve humility. It will do thee 
no harm to put thyself below everybody, 
but it will hurt thee very much to put 
thyself before any one. — Thomas a Kern- 
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THE TWO AHOHOBS. 

It was a gallant sailor man 
Had just come homo from sea, 

And as I passed him in the town. 
He sang " Ahoy ! ■" to me. 

1 stopped and saw I knew the man- 
Had known him from a boy; , 

And so I answered, sailor-like, 

"Avast!" to his "Ahoy!" 

I made a song for him one day — 
II is ship was then in eight— 
" The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right." 

I gave his hand a hearty grip. 

"So you are back again? 

They say you have been pirating 

Upon the Spanish Main ; 
Or was it some rich Indiaman 

You robbed of all her pearls? 
Of course you have been breaking hearts 

Of poor Kanaka girls I " 
" Wherever I have been,-" he said, 

"I kept my ship in sight, 
' The little anchor on the left, 

The great one on the right.' " 

" I heard, last night, that you were in ; 
I walked the wharves to-day, 
But saw no ship that looked like yours; 

Where does the good ship lay ? 
1 want to go on board of her." 
" And so you shall," said he ; 
" But there are many things to do 
When one comes home from sea. 
You know the song you made for me? 
I sing it morn and night — 
' The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on tho right ! ' "■ 

" But how's your wife and little one?" 
* " Come home with me," he said ; 
•' Go on, go on; I follow you." 
I followed where he led. 
He had a pleasant little house ; 

The door was open wide, 
And at the door the dearest face— | 

A dearer one inside ! I 
He hugged his wife and child; he sang— 
His spirits were so light— 
*' The little anchor on the left, j 
Tho great one on the right ! " 

'T was supper-time, and we sat down — 

The sailor's wife and child, 
And he and I ; he looked at them, 

And looked at me, and smiled. 
" I think of this when I am tossed 

Upon the stormy foam, 
And though a thousand miles away, 

Am anchored here at home." 
Then, giving each a kiss, he said, 
" I see in dreams at night, k 
This little anchor on my Itm****' ■ 

This great one on my right I" 

—Harpers' Magazin 



Cocks from England, who was visiting 
Canada in the interest of British emigra- 
tion. Dr. Cooks kindly showed me over 
the mission, and I am indebted to him for 
much of the information that may be 
given in this article. 

The peculiar interest of the Buxton 
Mission is that it is the accomplishment 
of a noble idea wrought out in self-sacri- 
fice. That it was founded by an Irishman 
for the good of colored men is another 
interesting fact, in consideration of the in- 
born enmity supposed to exist between 
the two races — an enmity which can only 
result, however, from ignorant selfishness, 
and which must disappear before educa- 
tion and Christianity. * 

Mr. King was a native of Ireland, a 
resident of Louisiana, and intimate with 
the Southern aristocracy in his influential 
connection with the college at Jackson. 
He was also a slaveholder himself, but on 
a somewhat peculiar basis, for he gave his 
slaves the proceeds of their own labor, 
and bought them only to set them free, 
training them carefully for freedom, while 
waiting till the legal obstacles to his pur- 
pose could be removed. 



enemies. Its pure-minded, self-sacrificing 
founder was assailed with slanders and 
misrepresentations innumerable, and every 
possible influence was brought to induce 
i the government to withdraw its aid. But 
though the good work was hindered, and 
' some of his benevolent plans frustrated, 
he did not falter, and God did not desert 
this vine of His own planting. A church 
arid school-house were put up, the forest 
began to fall under the settlers' axes, 
roads were built, and the land drained. 
Each settler received a fifty acre lot if he 
wished it, to be paid for at two dollars 
and a half an acre in ten annual instal- 
ments with interest. He was also required 
by the contract to put up a house on it, 
not inferior to a certain modetw^ieh was 
of log, twenty-four feet by eighteen, and 
twelve feet high. The land was heavily 
timbered, but the soil was good, and the 
manufacture of black salts — used in the 
making of pot- and pearl-ash — from the 
ashes of the timber cut, converted the 
wood into a marketable article of great 
vafue. 



lers came in every year, some of 
brought a little capital with them ; 



For the SOOTHEBIt WOBKSIiS. 

A SCENE IN NOBWAY. 
Mr. Shorey has given us a curious pic- 
ture for this month, has he not ? A cold 
country it must be, where the people have 
to wrap up in furs like that— very differ- 
ent from the sunny South. All the way 
over the great Atlantic, and far up to- 
ward the North pole lies Norway, almost 
the most northern country of Europe. 
Few of the summer travelers to the old 
world visit it, yet a most interesting coun- 
try it is, of which we could tell some won- 
derful stories if there was time. The 
picture shows how the Norwegians get 
their fish in their long winters. They have 
cut a hole in the ice, you see, and if a fish- 
shows his nose he will be speared in a 
hurry. 




ble homes and support themselves by 
their own industry. Nothing that intoxi- 
cates is sold in the settlement, and drunk- 
enness is almost unknown. The natural 
taste of the colored race for music has 
been cultivated by the formation of sing- 
ing classes by one of themselves." 

Writing in February, 1866, Mr. King 
himself says : " This settlement is a stand- 
ing protest against the charges brought 
against the negro, of idleness and incapac- 
ity to manage his own business. Just at 
this critical period in the reconstruction 
of the slave states, and the settlement of 
other questions connected with the free- 
dom of the slave, it is well that we have 
at least one community of freedmen of 
whom it can be said that they are self- 
supporting and industrious. Enjoying 
all the rights of freemen, they are well 
behaved, and exercise their civil rights 
with as much judgment as any other set- 
tlers coming into the province. To-day 
the thermometer stands five degrees below 
zero with snow a foot deep. Yet every 
able-bodied man in the settlement is in the 
broods with axe and cross-cut making 
staves for the foreign market and taking 
saw logs to the mill. The settlement 
has never been more prosperous than it 
is this year." 

As far as I could learn, its prosperity 
still continues, though market values are 
not as high as they were at the close of 
the war. The change emancipation has 
brought to the condition of the colored 
race in the United States, has naturally 
prevented the rapid growth of the settle- 
ment ; but its population has at least not 
diminished ; and its noble founder who 
still lives in the log mission house to 
which he came twenty-five years ago, has 
reason to thank God for the fruit of his 
labors, and the prosperity of the great 
cause to which he has devoted his fortune 
and his life. 



A SCENE IN NORWAY. 



For tho SooTiians Workmam. 

A 00L0BED VILLAGE IN CANADA. 
The Buxton Mission, 

I gave the readers of the Southern 
Workman some items of information con- 
cerning the colored race in Canada, and 
promised them a sketch of perhaps the i 
most interesting of the colored settle- 
ments there, the village of Buxton, in the 
province of Ontario, twelve miles from 
Chatham. • 

Inquiring while in Chatham, for the ] 
most reliable sources of information upon 
the general subject of my investigations, 
I was referred among other letters to the 
Rev. William King, the founder of the 
Buxton Mission, as it was once called. 
A twelve miles ride in search of him was 
delightful in itself, fo'f the beauty of the 
scenery, and the richness of the country 
passed through; and though I did not 
find the patriarch at home in the midst of 
his flock, the disappointmnt was softened 
by the cordiality with which I was re- 
ceived in the ancient mission house by his 
hospitable wife, and the Rev. Horrocks 



As soon as this was accomplished, he 
sold his plantation, and took his slaves 
with him to Canada, thus giving them 
their liberty. He established his own 
home among them, and settled them 
around him. The British Government 
made the little settlement a grant of land, 
and it was thus organized under the name 
of Buxton, in honor of Sir T. F. Buxton, 
the great English philanthropist. 

As this was toward the close of the 
year 1849, the young colony received im- 
mediate accession from the throng of 
refugees driven into Canada from the 
northern states by the passing of the 
I Fugitive Slave bill. This influx, how- 
I ever, seemed to do it more harm than 
1 good. The fugitives did not receive the 
welcome thev had reason to expect on 
British soil from the white settlers. The 
cry was raised that their coming would in- 
terfere with white labor, and a persecution 
followed, all the more bitter when directed 
against an organized effort like the Bux- 
ton Mission, that seemed to be based on 
permanent principles of Christian benev- 
olence. It is sad to think how much no- 
ble energy and intellect that might have 
told with mighty effect upon the peaceful 
progress of the little colony, had to be 
- ' into' the struggle for life with its 



a saw and grist mill was put up, a brick 
yard, and various industries added, farm- 
ing still continuing to be the principal 
occupation. 

In I860, sixteen years after the little 
band of freedmen invaded the unbroken 
forest to dispute possession with the wolf 
and the bear for the foundation of their 
colony, its historian writes : "There are 
now four schools with an attendance of 
three hundred scholars. Two hundred 
attend the Sabbath-school. Seven hun- 
dred have already passed through the 
mission school and received a good, com- 
mon education, while others have been 
trained as teachers, and are occupying im- 
portant posts in- Canada and the United 
States. Two are surgeons in the hospital 
at Washington. The schools arc now all 
self-supporting; the settlers have sub- 
scribed this year, fourteen hundred dollars 
for educational purposes. The mission 
church is well attended, and Mr. King con- 
ducts a Bible class for adults at his own 
house. The mission church is Presbyte- 
rian ; there are also Methodist and Baptist 
churches which are largely attended. Two 
thousand acres of forest land have been 
cleared and cultivated, and twenty-fivt 
miles of road opened. Two hundred and fif- 
ty families have made themselves comforta- 



BEBEOOA, THE DBUMMEB, 

A TRUE STORY OK TUE WAR OF 1812. 

It was about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing when the Bhip first appeared. At 
once there was the greatest excitement in 
the village. It was a British war-ship. 
What would she do? Would she tack 
about in the bay to pick up stray coasters 
as prizes, or would she land soldiers to 
burn the town? In either case there 
would be trouble enough. 

Those were sad days, those old war- 
times in 1812. The sight of a British 
war-ship in Boston Bay was not pleasant. 
We were poor then, and had no monitors 
to go out and sink the enemy or drive 
him off. Our navy was small, and, though 
we afterward had the victory and sent 
the troublesome ships away, never to re- 
turn, at that time they often came near 
enough, and the good people in the little 
village of Scituate Harbor were in great 
distress over the strange ship that had 
appeared at the mouth of the harbor 

It was a fishing-place in those days, 
and the harbor was full of smacks and 
boats of all kinds. The soldiers could 



easily enter the harbor and burn upi every 
thing, and no one could preventr-them. 
There were men enough to make a good 
fight, but they were poorly armed, and 
had nothing but fowling-pieces and shot- 
guns, while the soldiers had muskets and 
cannon. 

The tide was down during the morning,- 
so that there was no danger for a few 
hours ; and all the people went out on the 
cliffs and beaches to watch the ship and 
to see what would happen next. 

On the end of the low, sandy spit that 
makes one side of the harbor, stood the 
little white tower known as Scituate 
Light. In the house behind the lrght 
lived the keeper's family, consisting of 
himself, wife, and several boys and girls. 
At the time the ship appeared, the keeper 
was away, and there was no one at home 
save Mrs. Bates, the eldest daughter, 
Rebecca, about fourteen years old, two of 
the little boys, and a young girl named 
Sarah Winsor, who was visiting Rebecca. 

Rebecca had been the first to discover 
the ship, while she was up in the light- 
house tower polishing the reflector. She 
at once descended the steep stairs and 
sent off the boys to the villlage to give 
the alarm. . 
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For an hour or two the ship tacked and 
stood off to sea, then tacked again And 
made for the shore. Men, women and 
children watched her with anxious inter- 
est. Then the tide turned and began to 
flow into the harbor. The boats aground 
on the flats' floated, and those in deep 
water swung round at their moorings. 
Now the soldiers would probably land. 
If the people meant to save anything it 
was time to be stirring. Boats were 
hastily put out from the wharf, and such 
clothing, nets, and other valuables as 
could be handled, were brought ashore, 
loaded into hay-carts and carried away. 

It was of no use to resist. The soldiers, 
of course', were well armed, and if the peo- 
ple made a stand among the houses, that 
wo;ild not prevent the enemy from de- 
stroying the shipping. 

As the. tide spread out over the sandy 
flats it filled the harbor sd that, instead of 
a small channel, it became i wide and 
beautiful bay. The day was fine, and 
there was a gentle breeze rippling the 
water and making it sparkle in the bud. 
What a splendid day for fishing or sail- 
ing! Not riach use to think of either 
W W that war-ship crossed and recrossed 
before the harbor mouth. 

About two o'clock the tide reached high 
water mark, and, to the dismay of the 
people, the ship let go her anchor, swung 
her yards round, and lay quiet about half- 
a-mile from the first cliff. They were go- 
ing to land to burn the town. With 
' their spy-glasses the people could see 
the boats lowered to take the soldiers 
ashore. 

Ah 1 then there was confusion and up- 
roar. Every horse in the village was put 
into some kind of team, and the women 
and children were hurried off to the 
woods behind the town. The Jnen would 
stay and offer as brave a resistance as pos- 
sible. Their guns were light and poor, 
but they could use the old fish-houses as a 
fort, and perhaps make a brave fight of it. 
If worse came to worse, they could at 
least retreat and take to the shelter of the 
woods. ' ' , 

It was a splendid sight: five large 
boats, manned by sailors, and filled with 
soldiers in gay red coats. How their 
guns glittered in the Bun I The oars all 
moved together in regular order, and the 
officers in their fine uniforms stood up to 
direct the expedition. It was a courageous 
company come with a war-ship and can- 
non to fight helpless fishermen. 

So Rebecca Bates and Sarah Winsor 
thought, as they sat up in the light-house 
tower looking down on the procession of 
boats as it went past the point and en- 
tered the harbor. 

" Oh, if I only were a man 1 " cried 
Rebecca. 

" What could you do ? See what a lot 
of them ; and look at their gunk ! " 

" I don't care. I' d fight. I' d use 
father's old shot-gun— anything. Think 
of uncle's new boat and the sloop ! " 

" Yes; and all the boats." 

" It' s too bad, is n't it?" , 

" Yes ; and to think we must sit here 
and see it all and not lift a finger to help." 

" Do you think there will be a fight ? " 

" I don't know. Uncle and father are 
in the village and they will do all they 
can." 

" See how still it is in town. There 's 
not a man to be seen." 

" Oh, they are hiding till the soldiers 
get nearer. Then we '11 hear the shots 
and the drum." 

" The drum 1 How can they ? It 's here. 
Father brought it home to mend last 
night." 

"Did he f Oh! then let's " 

"See, the first boat has reached the 
sloop." ^ 

"Oh! ohi They are going to burn 
her!" 

"Is'nt it mean? " 

" It' s too bad !— too " 

" Where is that drum ? " 

" It 's in the kitchen." 

" I 've a great mind to go down and 
beat it" 

"What good would that do? " 

" Scare 'em." 

"They 'd see it was only two girls, and 
they would laugh and go on burning just 
the same." 

" No. We could hide behind the sand 



hills and the bushes. Come, let 's " 

" Oh, look 1 look 1 The sloop 's afire ! " 

" Come, I can't stay and see it any more. 
The cowardly Britishers to bum the 
boats! Why don't they go up to the 
town and fight like " 

" Come, let 's get the drum. It' 11 do 
no harm ; and perhaps- " 

"Well, let's. There's the fife, too; 
we might take that with us." 

"Yes; and we'll » 

No time for further talk. Down the 
steep stairs of the tower rushed these two 
young patriots, bent on doing what they 
could for their country. They burst into 
the kitchen like a whirlwind, with rosy 
cheeks and flying hair. Mrs. Bates sat 
sorrowfully gazing -out of the window at 
the scene of destruction going on in the 
harbor, and praying for her country and. 
that the dreadful war might soon be over. 
She could not help. Son and husband 
were shouldering .their poor old guns in 
the town, and there was nothing to do but 
to watch and wait and pray. 

Not so the two girls. They meant to- 
do something, and, in a fever of excite- 
ment, they got the drum and took the 
cracked fife from the bureau drawer. Mrs. 
Bates, intent on the scene outside, did not 
heed them, and they slipped out by the 
back door, unnoticed. 

They must be careful, or the soldiers 
would see them. They weat round back 
of the house to the north and toward the 
outside beach, and then turned and plowed 
through the deep sand just above high- 
water mark. They must keep ont of sight 
of the boats, and of the ship, also. Luck- 
ily, she was anchored to the south of the 
light; and as the beach curved to the 
west, they soon left her out of sight. 
Then they took to the water side, and, 
with the drum between them, ran as fast 
as they could towarcrthe mainland. Pres- 
ently the}- reached the low heaps of sand 
that showed where the spit joined the 
fields and woods. 

Panting and excited, they tightened 
up the drum and tried the fife softly. 

"You take the fife, Sarah, and I'll 
drum." 

" All right; but we mus' n't stand still. 
We must march along the shore toward' 
the light." 

" Wo'n't they see us ? " 

" No ; we '11 walk next the water on the 
outside beach." 

" O yes ; and they 'U think it 's soldiers 
going down to the Point to head 'em off." 

"just so. Come, begin! One, two, — 
one, two! 

Drum ! drum! ! drum ! ! ! 

Squeak ! squeak ! ! squeak ! ! ! 

" For'ard — march ! " 

HHa! ha!" 

The fife stopped. 

"Don't laugh. You'll spoil everything, 
and Ijjarrt pucker iny lips." 

Drum! drum!! drum!!! ' 

Squeak! squeak!! squeak!!! * 

The men in the town heard it and were 
amazed beyond measure. Had the sol- 
diers arrived from Boston? What did" it 
mean ? Who were coming ? 

Louder and louder on* the breeze came 
the roll of a sturdy drum and the sound 
of a brave fife. The soldiers in the boats 
heard the noise and paused in their work 
of destruction. , The officers ordered 
everybody into the boats in the greatest 
haste. The people were rising! They 
were coming down the Point with can- 
nons, to head them off! They would all 
be captured, and perhaps hung by the 
dreadful Americans! 

How the drum rolled ! The fife changed 
its tune. It played "Yankee Doodle," — 
that horrid tune I Hark ! The mefl were 
cheering in, the town; there were thous- 
ands of them, in the woods along the 
shore! • 

In grim silence marched the two girls, 
— plodding over the sharp stones, splash- 
ing through the puddles, — Rebecca beat- 
ing the old drum with might and main, 
Sarah blowing the fife with shrill deter- 
mination. 

How the Britishers scrambled into their 
boats! One of the brave officers was 
nearly left behind on the burning sloop. 
Another fell overboard and wet his good 
clothes, in his haste to escape from the 
American army marching down the beach 
— a thousand strong! How the sailors 



pulled I No fancy rowing now, bHt des- 
perate haste to get out of the place and 
escape to the ship. 

How the people yelled and cheered on 
the shore! Fifty men or more jumped 
into boats to prepare for the chase. Ring- 
ing shots began to crack over the water. 

Louder and louder rolled the' terrible 
drum; Sharp and clear rang out the cruel 
fife. 

Nearly exhausted, half dead with fa- 
tigue, the girls toiled on,— tearful, laugh, 
ing, ready to drop on the wet sand, and 
still beating and blowing with fiery cour- 
age. 

The boats swept swiftly out of the 
harbor on the outgoing tide. The fisher- 
men came up with^tbe burning boats. 
Part stopped to put onthhe fires, and the 
rest pursued the flying enemy with such 
shots as they could get at them. In the 
midst of it all, the sun went down. 

The red-coats did not return a shot. 
They expected every minute to see a 
thousand men open on them at short 
raugS from, the beaoh, and they reserved 
their powder. y 

Out of the harbor they went in confu- 
sion and dismay. The ship weighed an- 
chor and ran out her big guns, but did 
not fire a shot. Darkness fell down on 
the scene as the boats reached the ship. 
Then she sent a round shot toward the 
light. It fell short and threw a great 
fountain of white water into the air. 

The girls saw it, and dropping their 
drum and fife, sat down on the beach and 
laughed till they cried. 

That night the ship sailed away. The 
great American army of two had arrived, 
and she thought it wise to retreat in 

Utael 

Rebecca is still living, old and feeble 
in body, but brave in spirit and strong in 
patriotism. She told this story herself to 
the writer, and it is true St Nicholas. 



every spot of color, and adjustment of 
feather exactly as it should be and always 
with the accompaniment of some spray of 
plant or branch of tree, that, growing near 
its favorite haunts, was especially identi- 
fied with it — Exchange. \ 
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GHTEHED BIRDS. 

Husk I hush h said the little brown thrush, 
To her mate on the nest in the elder-bush ; 
' ' Keep still ! don't open your bill ! ■ 
There 's a boy coming bird-nesting over the hill. 
Let go your wings out so , j . 
That not an egg nor the nest shall show. 
Chee ! chee ! it seems to me 
I "m as frightened as ever a; bird can bel" 
Then still, with a quivering bill, 
They watched the boy out of sight o'er the hill. 
Ah, then in the branches again, 
Their glad song rang over vale and glen. 
Oh I oh ! if that boy conld know 
How glad they were when they saw him go r 
Say, say, do you think next day 
He could possibly steal those eggs away f 

—SeUtttd. . 



Respect Due to W6>Ten.— -Every man 
who prides himself upon being an Ameri- 
can citizen should remember that one of 
the greatest glories of American civiliza- 
tion is the respect and consideration it 
shows to women. This respect to women 
is a test of civilization in every country. 
The savage dhd heathen nations have little 
or none of it. The Indian husband loafs 
around his wigwam all day when he is 
not amusing himself with hunting or 
scalping his enemies, and lets his wife do ' 
all the drudgery. He walks along smok- 
ing, and his squaw carries the buffalo 
meat, and the bent poles, as well as the, 
baby. The women of China and India 
and Turkey are miserable slaves; and a 
mother weeps when her child is a daugh- 
ter, to think of all the wretched life before 
her. If she can throw the little girl baby 
into the river as a sacrifice to her cruel 
god, she thinks it a happy escape — and 
so it is. The Christian nations of Europe 
give honor to women in direct proportion 
to the extent of civilization through their 
society. In some of them, while the edu- . 
cated classes treat her with respect and 
tenderness, the lowest classes make her 
almost a slave. The boast of America 
is the general diffusion of knowledge and 
civilization through all classes of society, 
and consequently, also, the general respect 
shown to woman. Remember this: No 
man can be worthy the name of Ameri- 
can citizen who tyrannizes over his wife, 
and treats any woman with rudeness. 

Here is a good motto for grumblers, 
and every one else : 

'-two KEYS. 
" Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease 
To very, very little keys. 
And don't forget that two are these — 
• I thank you, sir,' and ' if you please' " 

It is a curious fact, illustrating the 
necessity of cleanliness, and of keeping 
the pores of the skin open, that if a coat 
of varnish, or other substance, impervious 
to moisture, be applied to the exterior of 
the 'body, death will ensue in about six 
hours. The experiment w ask once tried 
on a child at Florence. On the occasion' 
of Pope Leo the Tenth's accession to the 
Papal Chair, it was desired to have a liv- 
ing figure to represent the Golden Age, 
and so a child was selected and gilded all 
over with varnish and gold leaf. . The 
child died in a few hours. . 



AUDUB01T. 

A little incident related in the " Life 
of Audubon," the celebrated naturalist, 
forcibly illustrates the patient,- persistent, 
painstaking manner in which men of 
science as well as men of letters, prosecute 
their investigation. It was while Audu- 
bon was hunting in the forests of Louisi- 
ana that he discovered a tiny Jlltle wood- 
bird hitherto unknown to the ornithologist. 
It was not so big as a wren, and was clad 
in a coat of such plain, sober gray, that 
none but practiced eyes would detect it 
flitting in and out among the similar col- 
ored branches of the peculiar species of 
trees it inhabited. But, however humble 
the bird might be, to Audubon it was one 
of the charming and curious race of beings 
that interested him above all other living 
things, and to ascertain its. history and 
habits was a matter of as much importance 
as though it were chief Of the tribe. He, 
therefore, bent every energy of his intense 
and eager nature to the study of it. One 
night he came home with the exciting news 
that he had found a pair which were evi- 
dently preparing to build a nest. 

Next morning he was up and off to the 
woods by daybreak, taking along with him 
a telescopic microscope. Erecting this 
under the tree that sheltered the almost 
invisible little creatures he was anxious to 
observe, he made himself a pillow of moss, 
and then laid quietly down on the ground, 
with his eye to the instrument and re- 
mained throughout the livelong hours un- 
til nightfall, watching the movements of 
the secret and unsuspecting architects. 
This course he repeated day after day, for 
three weeks, without respite or intermis- 
sion, and then he was able to tell, with 
minute and accurate details, just what ma- 
terial these builders in the heart of the 
wild wood choose for their dwellings, just 
how they put it together, and the number 
of days required to complete the process 
of incubation. In short, by this noiseless, 
solitary, tireless vigilance, he had gathered 
np all the various chapters in the history 
of this nameless forest-inhabitant, and 
bound them together in a complete and 
unique volume. It was thus that Audu- 
bon mode himself acquainted with the pe- 
culiar and characteristic traits of the birds 
of America, and came to know them as he 
knew the faces of his wife and children, 
and could draw each one of them in the 
most natural and life-like attitude, with 
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Newspapers Domestically Consid- 
ered. — Too low an estimate is apt to be 
set on the domestic value of newspapers. 
After reading them, they are thrown aside 
and forgotten. But to suppose their useful- 
fulness bounded^ by their news splumns 
and the waste-basket, is a thriftless mis- 
take. 

In the first place there are the house- 
hold recipes, to be found in stray corners, 
often excellent, and deserving a refuge on 
the fly-leaf of the family cook-book. Then 
come the pretty verses, the strange and 
droll stories, the brief biographies and 
reminiscences which, pasted in a scrap- 
book, are a source of never-ending pleas- 
ure, not only to those who do not care for 
richer intellectual food, but to those who 
have only odd minutes for reading. — 
Scribner's Monthly. 
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Prom our London Correspondent. 

Lohdom, July, 1874. 
Some little , time ago, I was advised by 
Professor B., one of my teachers, to procure 
if. possible, a ticket of admission to the Li- 
'brary of the British Museum,; as it contains 
some valuable books on music, of which 
there arc only two or three copies in the 
world, besides every book relating to music 
■or musical education, which is of any value— 
and here let me say, that by law, every book- 
seller and publisher in the United Kingdom, 
of whatever class, is obliged to give a copy 
of every book he publishes to this library; so 
you may imagine what an immense stock of 
novels, history, science, art, etc., is always on 
hand. On presenting myself at the Museum, 
I was furnished with the proper form of appli- 
cation, to be filled out by the person desiring 
admittance, and found that it was also neces- 
sary to have the name of some well known 
professional character signed to a voucher on 
the reverse aide. As I nave no acquaintance 
with any public character here, I called on Mr. 
Moran, Secretary of the American Legation ; 
but he, too, wanted a letter of introduction, 
which I could not obtain from home in less 
than a month; and I was returning - to my 
lodgings -somewhat disgusted with the red 
tape of the business when I. bethought myself 
of Dr. W., who attended me in a slight attack 
of illness last spring, and who had proved not 
only an excellent physician, but a truly kind 
friend. He settled the difficulty at once by 
filling out and signing the paper (long life to 
him!) and now I can go there for a quiet read- 
ing time whenever I like. The reading room 
is splendidly arranged for comfort : it is circu- 
lar and about two hundred and twenty feet in 
diameter. The top is a large dome probably 
some hundred and fifty feet high. A" the 
light comes from windows in the sides and 
top of the dome. .There are two galleries 
running around it, and these are full of. books; 
in fact, from the floor to the point where the 
dome begins, the walls arc nothing but a mass 
of books; and yet all these books and some 
others in the centre of the room, upward of 
two thousand, are only catalogue!, the library 
and books being .in other apartments. The 
desk of the Superintendent is in the centre of 
this circular room. Around it are three rows 
of desks containing the "Old" and "New" 
"General Catalogues " in some hundred vol- 
umes, the 'JMusical" and "Patent Cata- 
logues," and also catalogues of all the MSS. in 
the library. 'Outside of these circular desks, 
and radiating like the spokes of a wheel,' are 
the reading desks, with six seats on each side, 
very wide and roomy, provided with pens and 
ink, and an arrangement for holding books 
that can be adjusted at any angle, high or 
low — most convenient when consulting sev- 
eral books of reference at thc^sam^ time. 
There is also a movable shelf for holding extra 
books— national or anything else. The room 
is carpeted with leather, and the desks arc 
covered with it (the chair castors also are cov- 
ered with leather) ; so that it is almost impos- 
sible to make a noise by any carelessness in 
dropping books. The MS. department is 
especially valuable to me in my orchestra 
study. Here is Mozart's "Marriage of Figa- 
ro " in his own score, his own handwriting, 
and unaltered by the mistakes which creep 
into the printed editions. Here I can study 
the scores of the Masters from the original 
manuscripts, which is a great assistance to me. 

As a museum, I believe the South Kensing- 
ton is generally considered superior to 
the British. At any rate, I consider it a 
most wonderful collection of curiosities of 
every description. I have visited it several' 
times, always finding something new, rare and 
beautiful, to admire ; but the attempt to write 
a description of any such place is most unsat- 
isfactory to me, for of the thousand and one 
things to be seen it is almost impossible to sin- 
gle out anything specially worthy of descrip- 
tion more than all the rest. I think the pic- 
ture galleries arc the most interesting to me. 
There are some most beautiful bits of land- 
scape, and many of Landaecr's animals— all 
exquisitely done. I saw several recent trophies 
of the Ashantcc war — King Koffee's umbrella 
for one, and some masks and rams' heads, etc., 
made of pure gold — of great value; also an 
executioner's sword, which looked like ah an- 
tiquated saw» The exhibition of tiling is very] 
handsome— partw>f the building are finished 
in tiles— some antique and some modern ones. 
The lunch-room is elegantly tiled from floor 
to ceiling. 

Last week F. and I went to the promenade 
concert at the Royal Botanical Gardens, Re- 
gent's Pork ; here, again, we are indebted to 
the kindness of our good^friend, |Dr. W., who 
sent us tickets of admission, none of which 
arc sold. These concerts are^yery select and 
nristocratic entertainments, no gentlemen be- 
ing admitted except in full dress. The gar- 
dens ore lovely, and the whole scene a very 
brilliant one ; here nubility, — even royalty it- 
self—promenades to the music of some of the 
royal bands, and special officers are stationed at 
various points to see that ordinary mortals do 



not intrude ; but you see that sometimes they 
do. The three bands of the Coldstream 
Guards, the Grenadier Guards, and the Horse 
Guards are under the leadership of the God- 
frey brothers, and are of nearly equal standing 
in regard to fame and merit — the Grenadiers, 
perhaps, rather taking the lead. This is the 
band under the leadership of Dan. Godfrey, 
which went over and took part in the great 
Peace Jubilee, at Boston in 1872. 

F. and I had rather an amusing adventure 
last evening, crossing Hyde Park on our way 
to call on some American friends. We stopped 
awhile to watch the young " gamins " at their 
evening swim. Morning and evening the 
Serpentine at a certain point is used by these 
youngsters! for bathing, under the watchful 
eye of the London "bobby" (which is, berng 
interpreted,) policeman), and the protection 
of five boats with li fe-prcscrvers, and men all 
ready for a rush the instant any one of them 
begins to show any signs of sinking or symp- 
toms of cramp, or in getting into difficulty of 
any sort. The little Arabs seem perfectly de- 
lighted with the sport and shout and spatter 
each other to their hearts' content. By going 
out of our way to witness the above mentioned 



performance we fonnd it necessary to retrace 
our steps or else cut across an unfamiliar part, ^preserve the peace, 
of the park, which, as it was getting rather /Mr. Piatt in reply remarked upon the 



late for our call, we thought best to do ; and 
after leaving the park, and following along a 
somewhat dimly lighted street, we brought up 
in a stable yard. Here, again, one only way 
was to go back or take onotner " cut " through 
a churcli yard, which would take us in the 
desired direction, though, just where we did n't 
exactly know. Whilef we were deliberating, 
a man passed us, climbing over the low rail 
ing, as the gates were locked for the night; 
and as he-was evidently bound for the same 
point as ourselves, wo followed. I should 
think we walked a quarter of a mile tlirough 
the grave yard— it certainly was the longest 
rave yard 1 ever entered ; and when at last we 
ad made our way across it and came in sight 
of the entrance, we found to our. dismay that 
it came out directly on Brompton Road, a 
busy thoroughfare always brilliantly lighted 
and full of people and vehicles; and what 
was more, the fence here was an ornamental 
one and fully twelve feet high. We did not 
much like the idea of climbing up and do-' 
scending into that crowd ; but our guide did 
it, and feeling that we were in for it, over we 
went. But scaling a twelve foot iron fence 
is n't a tiling to be done in a hurry, and it 
seemed to me half an hour before I was down 
in the street and merged in the crowd below. 
Several persons eyed us rather suspiciously, 
but we crossed the street and went on our 
way unmolested ; but we don't take any more 
short cuts through grave yards. We had 
walked in the forenoon from our lodging in 
St. John's Wood to the heart of the city and 
part of the way back ; and now, not finding 
our friends at home, we walked up Picadilly 
to the Quadrant (Regent St), and there took 
a bus for home. On consulting our maps and 
measuring out our day's walking, we found it 
to be ten and a half miles, though it did not 
seem nearly so much ; and after a good night's 
sleep we arc all ready to start again to-day. 

K. 



peace, an organizer of one race against the 
other. He reviews the course of Mr. Piatt on 
the Civil- Rights bill, showing that he had 
consistently favored rtin Congress, and denied 
it on the stump. He asserted that however 
crooked the gentleman's course on this sub- 
ject, i there was one measure on which 
he was always to be counted on; namely, the 
Salary Grab bill. The manipulation of the 
Navy Yard was shown to be systematically 
applied to Mr. Piatt's ends, and a list given 
of the assessments on the employees from fore- 
man to water boy. An autograph letter signed 
by Secretary Robeson was shown, and it pro- 
nounced the partisani use of the Navy Yard 
to be entirely unauthorized by the Navy De- 
partment. Mr. Goode promised protection to 
the men who should act on this letter, and 
come out and vote as their consciences dictated, 
refusing to pay such assessments. But the 
crowning inequalities of Mr>Hatt in the eyes 
of Mr. Goode were, his voting to suspend the 
■sacred writ of Habeas Oorpu), and Ins applica- 
tion to the President to send troops to Peters- 
burg at the recent election in that city, in 
time of peace, and in violation of the Consti- 
tution, which made such aid subject only to 
the call of state governors who were unable to 



Editor;— The contest for a seat in 
from the fifteen southeastern coun- 
ties of Virginbf, though' very warm, is marked 
by a disprjsttion of the leaders on, both sides, 
to allow each other a fair hearing. 

One of the three candidates, Mr. John 
Goode, is a representative man of the old style 
of Virginia gentleman. Himself an ex-mem- 
ber of the Confederate Congress, an able law- 
yer and speaker, and holding a prominent 
social position, — if anything can be said for 
the conservative view of politics, he may be 
expected to produce it in the present canvass. 
Mr Piatt, the republican candidate is a shrewd 
and efficient manager, and has strong claims 
upon his party for past services and zealous 
championship. The third candidate, Mr. 
Robert Norton; wants to be elected because 
he is a colored man ; and is competent to ex- 
hibit the full strength of his claim. Joint 
discussions are peaceably held between Mr. 
Goode and Mr. Piatt, in which the utmost 
freedom of speech is indulged. As an impar- 
tial report of such a debate is not too com- 
mon in this district, I attempt a brief sketch 
for the benefit of you: 
On the 13th. of 



Portsmouth, before a 
audience of all classes' i\ 



the city of 
large and attentive 
am the twin cities, 
" the debate by a 
He referred to the 



Mr. John Goode opene 
speech of half an hour, 
financial distress of the country, — the suspen- 
sion of mills, — the misery of laborers. For 
this he blamed Mr. Piatt and his party, be- 
cause in the last congress they had proved 
utterly incapable- of dealing with the subject 
3of finance. Mr. Goode promised if he was 
elected that in so far as was in his power, 
equal justice should be shown, to nil citizens. 
He appealed to Virginians whether 'any man 
from elsewhere, could he competent to repre- 
sent tho peculiar people in Congress. He did 
not now however object to Mr. Piatt because 
of the place of his birth, but becanse he was 
a fomentor of discord, a disturber of the 



tive character of his competitor's addrtss. 
Much fault was found with the state of the 
country, ] but no ptactical remedies indicated. 
Mr. Goode was called upon to state what he 
proposed to do about the currency, and what 
measures he would recommend to restore 
activity to the factories and forges. He, Mr. 
Piatt, was in favor of a tariff for protection, 
and opposed to direct 'uxation. , He was also 
in favor of a national bauking system. What 
system was Sir. Goode in favor of i- " I have 
here, " said Mr. Piatt, "a greenback. I show 
it as the currency which the Republican party 
has provided : as valuable in one state as in 
another; andhcre," said he, waving a Confed- 
erate note, "is the money issued by the party 
of Mr. Goode." The prostration of the old 
Mother State followed a condition of wealth 
and happiness, under the best of governments. 
Its present misery resulted directly from the 
war, into which Mr. Goode and his friends 
forced two-thirds of the people against their 
will. 

Mr. Piatt defends himself from the charge 
of sending troops to Petersburg by showing 
his reasons for believing that the lives of 
United States' officials and the property of the 
United States, were in danger from a mob. 
In regard to suspending the writ of Habea) 
Oorpu) Mr. Piatt asserted that it was the only 
possible way of checking the Ku Klux butch- 
eries. "If," said Mr. Piatt, "I voted once 
to suspend that writ, I can prove that Mr. 
Goode voted three times in the Confederate 
Congress to suspend the same sacrea bulwark 
of freedom." 

Mr. Piatt showed that previous to the Salary 
bill, the California and other distant members 
received $7500.00 per year for their mileage 
and salary. He voted, therefore, to equalize the 
pay of members of Congress by raising all sala- 
ries up' to the rate paid the western members. 
This ingenious plea was made more tolerable 
by the statement that the Salary bill provided 
for the abolishment of the franking privilege 
and allowance for stationery, etc. 

"The Navy Yard matters were" said Mr. 
Piatt, " under the control of the Republican 
Executive Committee;" and if the Conserva- 
tives were in power the Yard would be just as 
much used for political purposes, with the 
great disadvantage to the working men, that 
not nearly so much work would be done here, 
as if they sent a representative in accord with 
the Administration. 

Mr. Piatt stated that his course on the Civil 
Rights bill had been simply to urge the matter 
to a decision, so that there might be peace on 
that subject. As for mixed schools he did not 
approve them because nobody wanted them. 
He spoke of the quarrels among the children 
and the bad feelings of parents which would 
result, and appealed to the colored people 
present to say whether they wanted such an 
absurdity. But he insisted on an equality of 
educational advantages. , 

In conclusion Mr. Piatt asked that Mr. 
Goode should drop his personalities, and talk 
about practical measures. 

Mr. Goode's rejoinder was much in the 
same vein as his opening address. Outside of 
Mr. Platt'B record he did not seem to care to 
wander. 

Want of space has compelled the omission 
of many interesting points touched upon by 
the speakers; but the specimen bricks intro- 
duced will perhaps show upon what materials 
each champion relies in building up his cause. 



To the Editor) of the Southern Workman: 

I should not have made any further reply to 
" Observer," had he not mentioned some drain- 
ing that was done on the Agricultural Institute 
farm at Hampton. From inquiry and personal 
examination,! am satisfied it was ruined by two 
circumstances: inexperienced workmen and 
Kant of depth. The draining of flat lands re- 
quires great care, and can only be done prop- 



erly by experienced drainers. In a sandy 
subsoil, like the one at Hampton, if the pipes 
are near the surface, in heavy showers the 
water finds its way into them in a direct stream, 
carrying with it sand and mud, which soon fill 
them up, and render them worse than useless. 
All the early draining in England had this fault, 
and the pipes had to be taken up and put 
down deeper. The water should only enter the 
pipes by percolation, the subsoil acting as a 
filter, and freeing it from every particle of sedi- 
ment. 

Irrigation is extensively practiced in Eng- 
land as well as Colorado, and it is an estab- 
lished fact, that land deeply drained- is bene- 
fitted most by the application of water to the 
surface. H " the pioneers at Greeley " would 
try deep draining, in connection with their 
irrigation, they would soon be convinced 
of its advantage. Farming on scientific prin- 
ciples is adapted to all totie, all climate), and 
alt Muation). To carry it on at random and 
by guess-work, can never insure the husband- 
man of a crop. It is like the quack, who ad- 
ministers his nostrums without a knowledge of 
the nature of the medicine he employs, or the 
functions of the human system into which it 
enters,— whether St kill or cure is all accident. 

The farmers from England and the North, 
have mostly purchased worn-out lands; and, 
not retaining sufficient capital to restore them, 
have not been able to make a living, and have 
returned disappointed. A few, who purchased 
good, improvable farms, and retained capital 
to Btock them, by adopting the Northern and 
English systems of husbandry, are obtaining 
crops very superior to their southern neighbors, 
and many of the ( flitter are abandoning their 
old plans, and adopting an entirely new system 
of husbandry, based upon scientific principles. 
Every well-wisher of the state should endeavor 
to bring about this change as quickly as possi- 
ble. Georob Dixon. 



Hampton, Va., Sept. 21, 1874. 

Mr. Workman,— Since I left your school, to 
teach, I have met with good success. I have 
taught in two different localities, • and have 
found the people kind, and anxious to receive 
instruction. 

The white citizens have encouraged me a 
great deal in my work of teachingj and show 
great anxiety for the improvement of the 
colored people. Where an opportunity pre- 1 
sents itself for imparting information to. the 
benighted mind, they give it readily, willingly 
and anxiously. They say that the colored 
people, to be good citizens, must be educated. 

I have found teaching to be no easy work ; 
but labor omnia vineit is my motto, and which 
I shall not put down till disarmed by death. 

Three examinations I stood, and came off 
tolerably well, but had nothing to brag of. 
Mr. Peek, the superintendent, said they were 
not hard ; but I failed to see it. 

Ignorance and superstition walk hand in 
hand among the majority, but there are signs 
of a better future, not very remote. The 
thing most needed is an enlightened ministry ; 
and until this is obtained theNIark cloud of 
superstition, which so much impedes our pro- 
gress, can never be dissipated. The people, 
most of them, are poor ; but many are accu- 
mulating property notwithstanding the dis- 
couragment they met in the downfall of the 
Freedman's Savings Bank. Some have nice 
homesteads and little farms consisting of from 
five to ten acres. 

The standard of morality is low, but not so 
low as heretofore, there being a gradual im- 
provement with ' better hopes for the future. 
The »chief\yice to which most of them are 
addicted is the use of whisky and tobacco. 
A great many work hard all the week and on 
Saturday night throw away all of their earn- 
ings, by buying whisky, tobacco and candy, 
and call it sport ; on which account^many suf- 
fer, when sick, for medical attendance. 

The Sunday-schools arc well supplied with 
Biblea and Testaments ; but are greatly in 
need of papers and competent teachers. I 
have taught some in the Sunday-schools, 
but recently stopped, and am now taking Bi- 
ble lessons under Mr. George Dixon at the 
Butler School. 

Few colored people take papers or go to the 
post-office to get their letters ; but have them 
sent to the care' of their pastor and then go to 
the church on Sunday and get them. 

The white and colored people in this com- 
munity get along together remarkably well ; 
and as to " civil rights" we don't care a fig. 
I hope to see tho day come when thej^vhitc 
and colored in South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Texas, will get along as well together as w« 
do in tide-water Virginia. 

I am, your old pupil, 

James. A. Fields. 

P. S. In 1875, if nothing: happens, I ex- 
pect to return again to your school. 

To the Editor of the Southern Workman; 

You will continue the " Southern Workman " 
to my address on the receipt of 75 cents, the 
charge made to teachers. I find the "South- 
ern Workman " to be my beat companion in 
this rural district, and don't see how I could 
well do without him. W. P. B, 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



UMBOS I. 

jrOTBMBER ljlOT^. 
THE CHILD JESUS. 

MATT. ii. 1-10. 

1. Mow when Jew* ni born to Beth lehem of Jo- 
In the days of Herod the king, behold, there 
e wise men from the east to Jerusalem. ; 



4. Anrt when he had gathered all the chief prlestj 
end scribes of the people together, he demanded 
of them where Christ should be bom. 



6, And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of 
J ode*. | for thai it ii written by the prophet, 

6. And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, 
art not the lent among the princes of Jnda; 
for out of thee shall come a Governor, thai 
ehall rale my people Israel. 

7. Then Herod, when he had privily called the 
, Inquired of them diligently 



what time 

them to Bethlehem. and said. Go 



the Mar appeared. 

*. And he lent tnem to tteuueueut. aim mmu, uo 
and March diligently for the young cbUd ;and when 
found Me, bring me word again, that 1 
e and worthlp him also. . ^ M 

.. ./hei 
and, 1 



wroth, and eent 



ye have ft—.. 

mnv come and ** ".—.>.,. — — 

" when they had heard the king, they departed ; 
lo,tne .tar, which they saw Tn the east, went 
before them, till It came and stood oyer where the 

y i0.%hen they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great Joy. 

Gold em Text.- *»" thbvsaw ins star, thiy 

REJOI*El" WITH ESeEETOSO ORKAT JOT.— Matt. 11 i 10. 

Oxra lesson records the strange and eventful 
journey of the wise men from the East, who 
came, a distance of nearly a thousand miles to 
welcome the babe, whose advent to our world 
is the most important event in its annals. 

This child, born at Bethlehem, a little vil- 
lage six miles south of Jerusalem, was God's 
beloved Son whom he sent to be the Saviour 
of the world. Prom his birth wc date A. D., 
the year of our Lord. . 

Was it not a wonderful way by which these 
wise men were ; led to "the place where the 
young child was ? " But it was God who 

{ilanned the way. and then sent the star to 
ead them to Christ ; and God is continually 
" doing wonders." Ho has sent to us the Bi- 
ble, his own Word, ministers and teachers^— 
all to do the same thing— to bring us to Jesus. 
May we, as did the wise men, follow all that 
leads to Christ. Let us journey with thcin. 
They come first to Jerusalem. This was the 
chief city of the Jews. Upon their ' arrival, 
they at once inquired "Where is He that is 
bom King off the Jews 1 " How astonished 
they must have been to find that the Jews 
knew nothing about it ! Though God had 
told the Jews very plainly how the Messiah 
was to crime, they were so anxious to have a 
great eaTthly king, that they were not willing 
to look for him among the lowly ones of earth; 
and to this day, ttio Jews do not acknowledge 
him as their Saviour. j , I ' 
, Herod— the Roman king— for the Jews were 
then subjects of the Romans— was very much 
troubled when he heard of their question, for 
he feared if this-rival, of whom they spoke, 
should appear, that he would lose Jiis king- 
dom. Herod was a very wicked man. He,' 
too, desired very much to know where he 
might find the Holy Child, but for a very dif- 
ferent purpose from that which induced the 
wise men to "search diligently" for him. 
Although he told them to bring him back 
word, artfully giving as a reason " that I may 
come and worship him also," we may well 
believe that murder, even then, was in his 
heart. - . 

The wise men then went their way, God]s 
guiding star going before them until it 
brought them to Bethlehem. When they, 
found that the Btar had indeed led them to. 
Jesus we read "they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy." And had they not great occasion 
for joy ! If Wo wish j for true joy wo must 
follow God's leadings ; and ho has not left us 
without' guiding stars. As soon as these men 
found Christ they opened their treasures and 
presented their gifts. Though wo may not be 
able to bring such gifts to Christ as the wise 
men did, yet it is in the power^of each of us> 
to bring acceptable gifts to Jesus,— our love— 
our service— ourselves— and may noneipf us be 
so ungrateful aa to withold these gifts from 
Him who so loved us that he "gave, himself 
for us." !."*';.'. I 



. Sot. 8, 1874. 

TUB FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, 
j. matt. ii. 18-23. i 

' 13. And when they were departed, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeareth to i Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise, and take the young child 
and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be 
thon there until I bring thee word; forBjsrod 
will seek the young ohild to destroy him. 

14. What ho arose, he took the young ohild 
and hii mother by night, and deputed into 



ot the wise men. was — 

forth, and slew all the children that were tn lleth- 
lehem, and In all the coasts thereof, from two yean 
old and under, according to the time which he had 
diligently inquired of the wise men. 

177 Then was fniailed. that which was spoken by 
Jeremy the prophot, saying, 

la In Kama was there a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Haobel weeping 
/or her children, and would not he comforted, be- 
canae they are not. . ' i _ ■ . „ 

1*. But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of 
the Lord appeareth to a dream to Joseph tn Egypt, 

XL Baying' Arise, and take the young ohUiI and 
his mother, and go Into the land of Israel : for tbey 
are dead which sought the young child's life. 

1L And he arose, and took the young child and 
his mother, and earns Into theJaod of Israel. 

tt. Bat when be beard that Archelaua did reign 
in Judea In the room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwithstanding, being 
warned of <iod In a dream, he turned aside Into the 
parts of Ualllee : 

S3. And he came and dwelt to a city called Ni 
nth : that It might be fulfilled whloh was spo 
by the prophets. He shall be called a KasarenO 

fjsjlaarai Text.— r°» Hi shall oivx bis akoexs 
caAXosovsa thee, to beet thee is all thy wars. 
-ftLxoflU. 

Whkh Herod found that the wise mendid 
not return to tell him what they had learned 
concerning Christ he was very angry. ** 
These men probably did not know What 
Herod's intentions were; but God, who knows 
tiie hearts of all men, knew his wicked plans 
and defeated them by warning the wise men 
in a dream not to return by the way of Jeru- 
salem. God often made known his will to his 
ancient people by dreams and visions. He 
does not do so now, for we do not need to 
learn God's will in this way. We have hie 
own Word which he inspired "holy men of 
old " to write for our instruction, which, if we 
follow its teachings, will surely lead us to 
Jesus and the heavenly home. 

All danger, hqweyer,, to the Holy Child was 
not yet over, for .Herod, in his rage,- was so 
determined to kill the infant Prince that he 
sent forth and 'sle^ all the babes from two 
years old and under, thinking thus he would 
be sure to accomplish his object. But in this 
also he was disappointed; for God, by his 
overruling providence, was guarding the 
child against all that the great king could do. 
God, by a dream again, told Joseph to take 
the young child and his mother and flee into 
Egypt. Egypt was only . sixty or seventy 
miles south of Bethlehem ; but although it 
was so near, if he was once beyond the line, 
the persecuted babe would be safe, for Egypt 
had a different king, and Herod would have 
no right to touch him there. God made use 
of natural means to saVc the life of the infant 
Saviour. It is God's part . to direct, ours to 
obey'; and Joseph's prompt obedience saved 
the child whom Herod's hatred would have 
destroyed. God's warning voice comes to ns 
all in various ways, — sometimes by his provi- 
dences— of tcner by "the still small voice with- 
in—and if we, like Joseph,' take heed to its 
warnings we shall be forever safe. 

Herod's death speedily followed that of the 
children whom he slew. A Higher King soon 
called him to judgment. As soon as Herod 
was dead, Joseph, by still another dream, was 
directed to return to Judea. Hearing that 
Herod's son, who was very much like his 
father, was on the throne, he was still afraid 
that some harm would come to Jesus, and he 
hesitated as to what course he should take, 
when a fourth vision bade him go to Galilee, 
which was much furthur off ; and he made his 
hhmc in a city culled Nazareth. Here Christ 
li+cd until he was thirty years old. Of this 
period of his life iwe have only one inci- 
dent given in the Gospels, and that is his in- 
terVieaVwhen twelve years old, with the doc- 
tors in the temple. Besides this wc are told 
that ho " was subject to his parents" ; and that 
"he increased in wisdom and stature and grow 
in favor with God and man V (£,«*« ii : 51, 63). 
What a beautiful example the Lord Jesus 
Christ — the perfect child— has here left for all 
children! ' How kind and condescending it 
was in liim to come to earth and live a child's 
life, so that he might be the children's pat- 
tern as well as their Saviour! Now if we 
want to be Christian children we must follow 
in his footsteps and daily try to dq as he did 
when he was a child on earth. 

All the incidents Of this lesson are remarka- 
ble fulfillments of the prophecies in regard to 
Christ and his coming. Thus God by the 
strongest evidences endeavors to convince 
men that Jesus of Nazareth is the' appointed 
Messiah— the Saviour of the world. 
*> lesson m. 

Sot. 15, 1874. 
BAPTISM OF JESUS. 
, ^ matt, ill: 18-17. 
IS. Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan un- 

to li°Bat John forbade him, saying, 1 have need to 



when Apsu* was to come out from his retire-, 
ment and enter upon bis public ministry. 
God sent a man, named John, whom ho had 
been fitting by a solitary life in the deserts for 
the work he had for him to do aa his fore- 
runner. . John's mission was to speak to the 
people and tell them that Christ was soon 
' ig among them, and how they should 
re for his coming. A single verse con- 
all that we know of his childhood and 
youth : " The child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, and was in the deserts until the day 
of his showing unto Israel." His first' start- 
ling words were " Repent ye." The substance 
of all his preaching was repentance, — a change 
of heart and life. When, by John's preach- 
ing, the people were convinced of their sin, 
and were truly sorry for it, and ready to for- 
sake it, they came to John and said bo by being 
baptized. The first verse of our lesson tells 
us that Jesus came untovJohn to be baptized 
of him. Why did Chrutscome to him for 
such a purpose ? We may wall ask. We can 
see at once why if was right and proper for 
all other people to bo baptized,— confessing 
their Bin— but Christ had done nothing to be 
repented of, for he had never sinned. John 
was surprised at his request, arid he was un- 
willing at first to baptize him. Conscious of 
his own sinfulness he shrank from doing that 
which would seem like making himself greater 
than Christ. But Jesus gives a sufficient 
reason why ho should "suffer it to be so 
now"; namely!; " for 'thus it becometh-iM to 
fulfill all righteousness. " Jesus was coming to 
be one with us. He had no sin of his own. 
He took our Bins on himself; and to show 
this he was baptized. Besides, he wished to 
do all that God had appointed, and that men 
should sec him as the "meckjind lowly Jesus." 
He humbled himself, and God exalted him. , 
As soon ns John obeyed God|s will and bap 
tized Jesus, the heavens were opened and " ht 
saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 
and lighting upon him." God's Spirit always 
comes with light and comforUo those who obey 
its .requirements. In addition to this evidence 
of sight God testified by a voice from heaven 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased." How #uch pains God has taken to 
prove to us that .Jesus is his own dear Son, in 
order that we may love and trust him as our 
Saviour. Wc, alas! are not, like him, without 
sin ; but if we believe in Jesus and try to ful- 
fill all righteousness, that is, make it our 
aim to do as Christ would do if has, were in 
our circumstances, we shall be bapttted with 
his gentle and loving Spirit, and God, our 
Father, will look down npou us, for Christ's 



needs by unlawful means had no further 
lower over him. When poverty tempts us to 
ireak God's law for our daily wants, we share 
Christ's temptation. If we distrust God's 
providential care of his obedient children we 
yield to it; but we resist it if we "seek first 
i;he kingdom of God and his righteousness," 
and leave him to provide all other needful 
things. 

In his next attempt Satan quoted Scripture 
himself— tempting Jesus to presume upon 
God's watchful care over him; but Jesus 
showed by the passage (Deut. vi: 16), with 
which he met him, that the quotation waa no 
support to presumption but belonged only to 
him who humbly waited God's time and will. 
U we mn into needless dangers or neglect our 
duties and unwarrantably trust to God for 
good remits, we yield to a like temptation. 
We resist it when we do only what he calls us 
to do ; and in humble trust wait for him to. 
bring about results in his own time and way. 

In1«Js last temptation Satan points out to 
Christ a | short and easy wsy by which he 
might at] once receive the kingdom without 
coming to it through God's appointed way 
of self-sacrifice. Christ indignantly repels 
"on, and calling him by 
sea him by the word bf 
potes " Thou shalt worship 
and him only shalt thou 
18). \ ' 1 

Christ's work and the methods, of it were ; 
to be directed by none but God. When we 
in any way-do evil under the delusion that 
good may come of* it, -we yield to this form . 
of temptation. We resist it when we make 
supreme love to God in all things the rule of 
our heart* and lives. 

Christ's weapon with which he conquered 
Satan was the Holy Scriptures. How needful 
it is that we should study and know these 
Scriptures in order that we may be ready— as 
was Christ^to meet all the fiery darts of the 
adversary. 

LESSON V. 

Sot. 3S», 1874. 
THE MINISTRY OF JESUS. 
matt. iv. 17-33. 

17. From that time Jesus began to preach, and t 
ay, Repent; for the kingdom of h 

18. And Jesus, wa 
■ n, Slmo 



the insulting suz 
his right name *' 



the Lord thy Go 
serve" (Deut. vi: 



sake. 



as though wc had never sinned. 



LESSON IV. 

Nov. 33, 1874. 
THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 

. matt. iv. 1-11. / 
L Then was Jesus led np of tho Spirit Into the 
wilderness to be tempted ot the devil. 

2, And when lie hod fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterward a hungered, 

3, And when the tempter came to him, he said, 
If thou be the Son of Qod, command that these 
stones be made bread, 

4, But he answ-red and said. It is written, 
Han shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

5 Then the devil tukcth him up into tho holy 
citv. and setteth lilm on a pinnacle of the temple, 
„•"._., ... i( ,„„„ bc the son of God, 



him. Ir thou be the I 



cast thyself down ; for it Is written, He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thec ; and tn their 
hands they shallhoar thee up 
clash thy.foot against a stone. 



thcoup, lest at any time thou 



Ushers. 

19. And he salth unto them, Follow me, and 1 will 
make you fishers of men. . 
90. And tbey straightway left their nets, and fol- 

l0 21. e Anifgolng on from thence, lie saw other two 
brethren, James the son of Zebedoe, and John his 



I LIKE THIS HAW. 



' And waa there until the death of Herod: that 
„ ..light be fnlflued whloh waa spoken of the Lord 
bjShe prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called 

llThen Herod, when he saw that he was mocked 



righteousness. Then he Buttered htm. 

18. And Jeans, when he was baptised, went 
np straightway out of the water ; and, lo, the 
heavens wen opened unto him, and he t»w the 
Spirit of God deaoending like a dove , and light- 
ing upon him; 

17. And lo a voice from heaven, taring, That 
ii my beloved Son, i n whom I am well pleased. 

fl.ljsm Text.— A»» Tvxma cam a voice bbom 
■aAvaa, sativo; Tmoc abt mt ■ blotto sow, » 
wbox 1 a* wsll ruiAaan,— Mark 1 : U. 
Odi lesson to-day brings us to the time 



'is. And they immediately left the ship and. their 
father, and followed him. 

23. And Jesus went about all Galilee, teach- 
ing in their aynagogueg, and preaching the got- 
pel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sioknese and all manner of disease among the 
people. 

_J^M^j Tjarfc-Xavia m BPjjsx l 

Christ had passed through the time of sore 
temptation,' and having refused the glory of 
this world was now prepared to' my the foun- 
dation of that kingdom which shall stand se- 
cure when all the kingdoms of earth are for- 
gotten. \ 

What' a lesson of sincere humility Christ | 
teaches at the very beginning Of his ministry. 
He simply takes up the solemn cry of John, 
and in the very words first uttered by his I 
faithful forerunner, he preaches the same plain 
. .. dutv of repentance. He did not seek to dis- 
the king- .plav 'himself. He only desired to call men 
iIoum of the world, and the glory of them : Fr™ J :iTTiv"s ± ✓s/o ! I I 



AKain'. the devil taketh hlm up Into an exceed 
high mountain, and sheweth hlui all the king- 

~"WBE$2SZmij* into the kingdom of Go"d. | ! 

thee.u t hou wilt faU down and worship mo. We find, too, a very practical lesson 



9. And salth unto htm.. 



Lord thy tiod, and htm only shalt thou s 



Golden Text.— Fou in that hs hiusbxf hats 

SOVVKBRO BBIBO TBMVTBD, HB IS A RLE TO SCCCOB 
then THAT ARB TEMPTED. — IM. ii. IS. 

Immediately after his baptism Jesus ner- 
mittcd himself to be led up into the wilder- 
ness to bo tempted of the devil. Jesus came 
to earth to be a man, and it was a part of bis 
plan of lovo to endure all that men have to 
endure, bo that ho might know how to sym- 
pathize with them. A man is tempted of bad 
men or devils when they try to influence him 
to do wrong. This is Satan's work. God 
permits these temptations or trials to come 
upon us; and by them our characters are 
tested; but God never tempts men to sin 
(James i: 18). As we consider the three temp- 
tations which came to the man Christ Jesus, 
may we learn how to resist our own successfully. 

Jesus had fasted for forty days and forty 
nights, and he had begun to feel keenly the 
pangs of . hunger, when Satan suggested to 
him that he should use his power and torn the 
stones about him into bread. But Jesus had 
taken upon himself man's nature and condi- 
tion, and to have worked a miracle for his 
own benefit would have been to fail in his 
mission at the outset. He quoted a passage 
from Scripture (Dent, viii: IS) which referred 
to God'* fatherly care of his people in the 
desert ; and the temptation to supply hie 



prompt obedience of the disciples whom, he 
called. They stopped for no question of loss 
or gain, but " straightway lefJ^their, nets and 
followed him." The holy call shquld be j 
obeyed at whatever cost of personal interest 
or sacrifice. We may not, indeed, in his ser- 
vice, be able to lay up for qurselves treasure* 
on earth ; but if we are his loving disciples 
here, he will see to it that wo find laid up for 
us abundant treasures in heaven. Neither 
have God's children to wait for all their inher- 
itance until they enter the heavenly home; for 
God's peace, which the world can neither give 
nor take away,— better than all earthly good- 
ie the portion of his people in "the life that 
now is." Notice,' too, that ; Christl did not* 
call them to be simply idle followers,! but they, 
were to share his labors — "I will make you 
fishers of men." Christ 'calls us and saves us 
that we maybe good and do good; Do we 
realize how/blessed a privilege it is to be a co- 
laborer with Christ! ■ As " Jesus went about 
all Galilee," teaching, preaching, comforting 
and healing filled up his busy, helpful life.. 
Of all who wnght hi* healing ministrations 
none ever went away unblessed of Jean*. 
This gracious TeerAer,— Preserver— Physician" 
—Friend— is our*; our very present help in 
trouble. We may bring our griefs and care* 
and sorrow* all to him, andaa truly and fully 
aa they "from Galilee and from beyond Jor- 
received help and healing, bo may w* receive 
all needful blessing from the gracious ministry 
of Jem*. 
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For the Southern Workman. 
MEEEY CHRISTMAS. 

The picture on our first page is oi 
scenes, familiar enough to our Northern 
readers, but, perhaps, demanding some 
explanation to such of our friends as have 
never seen for themselves a landscape of 
enow and ice, and never felt the brisk ex- 
hilaration of a frosty air. 

Surely it is "Mem' Christmas" with 



the bi<?, comfortable 
Christmas " with the 
gliding, graceful skaters ; and " Merry 
Christmas " even with the busy men who 
are driving the snow plow, anil cutting 
the smooth, blue ice. Even the horses 
are frisky with the general glee ; and as 
for the boys and girls on the sleds, and 
the mischievous, snow-balling urchins,— 
Why, there are no words to describe the 



fun which they are getting out of this 
short, bright .winter's day. Nobody can 
stand still long in this atmosphere; there 
is no place for laziness here ; brisk move- 
ments and light hearts best befit such days 
as these, and the dwellers in milder cli- 
mates can hardly fancy how great is the 
stimulus of our Northern winter air. , 

But even in the picture it is not all 
play*: we have the luxurious ladies in the 



sleigh, and the gay, laughing company on 
skates ; but we have also the hard-work- 
ing men, who are cleaning and outting and 
sawing the thick ice into great bjecks to 
be stored into the ieei houses in the back- 
ground, whence it will be brought when 
the hot days, whicfc now seem so distant, 
are with us .again, and a glittering ice <sake 
shall look, to us the most beautiful thing 
in the world. So there is work to- be 



\ 




yu 



done even in the" Merry OhristmaB " time, ! conciliation and fuir dealing. Withjj. The colored people can afford to] The factories are very prosperous, 
and hand in hand with the luxury and the j these powerful, guarantees, the colored j let politics' severely alone. By voting and 'as a result the property in Brew- 



joy, go poverty and sorrow,— a thought | people can afford to leave prejudice to 
which we cannot put away from us, and t j me . They heed have little fear of the 
wlrieh should guard us all against a mere- j tuture 80 ] ng a8 they deserve respect 
ly selfish enjoyment or" this blessed sea- . M honest peaceable, law-abiding 
perh,,D8: after the bMt thlne and industrious.^Their grand opjjo?- 
tunity is in reaching material pros- 
perity ; by which their children and 



son. Perhaps; after all, the best thing 
whioh Christmas brings in North or 
South is the kindliness of feeling, the 
:9jg£ij(krmth or our hearts toward our 
jw men, the re-kindling of love which 
us wish for rich and poor, for 
and' old, for all men everywhere, 
Christmas." 
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children's children shall obtain culture 
and receive the honor, which written 
law will forever be powerless to secure 
unless it is deserved. Patieucc is 
better than politics, and industry a 
shorter road to civil rights, than Con- 
gress has it in its power to make. 



Senator, Sohurz has attempted to 
draw a parallel between the political 
circumstances of the colored people 
and of foreigners in America. He 
alluded in a recent speech to the pow 



foutbern a^orhman. 
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steadily for the best men irrespective, ington's Neck has increased in value 
of party, no calamity is likely to over- j nearly tenfold. Laud, that five years 
take the race so serious as has already ago sold for five dollars per acre, now 
resulted from placing unfit persons in brings a hundred dollars. For miles 
positions of responsibility. . There is around, the country has been benefited, 
no power, if indeed there is any dis- . This bnsiness does not destroythe 
position, oh the part of the leading : better kinds of fish. Enormous seines 
Conservatives, to prevent the colored ' which draw in from ten to one hun- 
people from acquiring wealth and edu- ] dred and fifty thousand fish per day, 
cation. These* are the levers with i do not in that time catch enough pal- 
which the next generation may be able j atable fish for a crew's mess. They 
to move the world. ' . seem indestructible. 

— — - | In Gardner's Bay at the east end of 

Prom the Capes of Virginia to East 1 Long Island, New York, where there 
Quaddy Head, Maine, the Menhaden ! have been over fifty fisheries for forty 
fisheries dot our coast and form an im- ' years, they have done hotter the past 
portant branch^of the AbIi and oil trade, two years than ever before. 
In Virginia these fish arecalled theOld- The laws of Virginia are indulgent 
wives; in Delaware and New York Moss- to this interest in cert , in counties on 
bunkers; in Connecticut and Rhode j Chesapeake Bay, allowing; fish to be 
anuufu l ( „- Island, Menhaden; in Massachusettsand caught anywhere. Catching them 

erful party formed four years be- ] Maine, Porgiea. They are from six to j within less than two miles from shore 
"fore the war, for the avowed purpose ' twelve inches in length, short, stout, is in general forbidden, and only resi- 
of taking away the rights of a large resembling shad ; averaging in weight dents are allowed to engage in the 
body of white men, because they Were I half a pound. In Virginia thev aver- 1 business. Foreign capital is rigidly 
from Europe. He gave as the real j age one hundred and fifty tfl a bushel,' excluded. Were there no such restric 
reason of the move, that the Germans ' and the^yield of oil is two. and one- tion the shores of this noble bay would 
and Irish voted in a solid body ; and j half gallons to one thousand fish ; in be lined with factories, land would rise 
thus enabled their enemies to work ! New York seven gallons per thousand ; in value, hundreds of laborers would 
upon the fears and prejudices of natives 1 in Maine fifteen gallons per thousand, find work, money would abound, and 
of all parties, and to combine them j The present yeartheyield has been very this whole region cease to groan under 
under the cry that " Americans should i abundant. The season begins in Vir- its burdens. We are reliably informed 
rule America." The Senator is afraid ginia, April 1st ; in New York, May 1st; that those who live in the neighbor- 
of a similar combination against tbe in Maine, from the 18th to the 24tli I hood of the factories do not complain 
colored people, under the plea that a of June. It closes in Virginia, No- ' of offensive smells. They are in no 
"white man's government is neces- 1 vember 1st: in New York", a little sense a nuisance, and in many ways a 
ary to secure low taxes and competent later; in Maine, September 1st. ! blessing. There is no reason why 

officials. He showed that the Euro- The Menhaden move in great New York or New England should 

sometimes skimming the ' reap ten times the benefit that Virginia 
mouths wide open, and does from this inexhaustible source of 
in masses twenty feet deep, | profit, 
break ranks' and divide, than both j often covering tbe ocean for ten miles 



sides stood up for them with equal i and spreading over more than ten 



each numbefbf the 



, " The Senator advised tho blacks j thousand acres. Ship* have sailed for ' w JJ™*£""i,, „ 

nense schools. Iney f . 



of Hampton a statement, which in the 
light of the recent elections, seems 
prophetic He reminded hie hearers 
that men make or mar their turn ca- j 
reers. 



, : i to a similar course, and urged them to : days in these immense scnoois. iney | £vgj- 0riental ^airy and the work 

Some four years ago a distinguished j vote for the best men, irrespective of j feed on a very small insect, invisible to . of th = American of Foreign 

colored orator addressed to the students party lines : lest the white people com- rthe naked eye, which they suck ; it re- M — f Boston, in foreign coun- 

oine against them. 4 i fn.bles the food of the right-whale, ; . ^ haye J&lA UaneA % & eata 

However sound this argument may ; but is smaller. They first appear in , ^ . their yaluable periodical, th. 
be in the State of Missouri, or where- \ early spring, north" of Cape Hatteras, Jgg-j^fa Herald 
. _ , ever the colored people are in a hope- j and pass along the coast line, drop. Tfae g * THKRN WoEKMAN \ % also un- 
"If," said he "the colored; less minority, it will scarcely carry ! ing into all inland waters, where they , der man d <sontintted obligations to 
youth reach high positions of respon- conviction in the Gulf States. It is j spawn, and grow fatteras they go north. ! UemTS j R Osgood k Co., of Boston? 
sibility and honor, it will not be owing one of those cases where a friend's ad- Millions of dollars are invested in • f h «s Jj^,. electroplates, 

to the aid ( 
but to their 
in the pursuit 
edge." 

And now, sooner perhaps than the , are afraid of the white leagues, 
speaker supposed, the colored man has 
his own good qualities only to lean utt 

on. The great party of freedom, aftei in the fact that political ambition has , bangs $15.00 per ton at the factory. ^ tit of CIU 

a brief time of unparalleled useful-l proved unhealthy for the brightest : This guano is purchased mainly by ft . Qn to embeMish the pages of 

ness, is smitten with disease. TheUiinds of the race, and caused them to ! the phosphate manufacturers to be j ^ SouTH * B1( Workman. They will 
American people has pronounced its | lose sight of fields of effort in which manipulated or rhued with other ma- , & our h .. thankg . 
verdict that in a choice of evils it they might have done themselves tenal, and is sold at from $ 40 to $b0 r 

will try what seems tho least. State credit, and won for their race the per ton. Farmers in the vicinity of i 

afterstate has decided that a partial praise of all just men. • Until a foun- j the factories buy quantities of it. The; Wg haye ]atel dec ij ne a to insertl 
government is not worse than a mer- , dation of intelligence is broadly laid; oil is used largely for adulterating pur- new advertisements, desiring rather to 



| and one hundred thousand" tons of fish ^S^^STSS^ "most suitable | 
of the fish after ' t'y^^ for our chi jj„„.„ „„i„ m «. 
j the Senator is timely, may be fouu<j the oil has been expressed— which j P Thg Araerlcan f T 



A better reason why the counsel of , guano — the leavings of the fish ; 



cenary one ; that legislative stealing ! no sensible colored man could wish to 
is more to be feared than conservative j see his race take "a leading part in got- 
judges ; that inasmuch as the Demo- i eminent. The opportunity of this 
cratic party has the most intelligence generation is to acquire wealth and 
" the South, it shall have' one more | knowledge. Everything which dis- 



poses. It is of a light bright color, furnUh ^ matter to our 

often without any smell whatever, and Bubserlbttr8 . Hereafter, when the in- 
bnngs fromSe to 40 cents per gallon circulation o4 this paper shall 



at the factory. It cannot be used tor haye made u a valuable medium 
burning. Tanners and ror^nuikeH ! rf ^verti8emenW»1spWlsheetsviabl 
trial, to see whether it has amended , tracts the people from the pursuits of consume it ; tor outside painting it i88ued devoted to that object, and ad- 
its ancient definition of justice to the honest industry, is to be deplored as answered a good purpose ; but the vertigemen te will be solicited. 



negro. 

Since the war there has been no 
more favorable time for well meaning 
men to unite in burying all manner of 



contrary to their ultimate advance- greater quantity is mixed with linseed 
mcnt. The South is full of cheap es- oil and so sold at high prices. Its pros- 
tates. The right of tho colored people ence cannot easily be detected. The 
to buy them singly or in organized Menhaden spawn all along our shores, 



8U5DAY-80HO0LB, ATTENTION ! 

race* jeatowTeT The''i?emooratirpar- 1 wm^iianies^'is as"ungu"eWoned°a8 that but Chesapeake Bay has"been called j The last two pages of the Southerk 
^Tsonits best behaviorTRepufiUc- , of Europeans in the frest Theirabil- the mother of these fish on the Allan- ; Workman are printed 
anism is not dead, and will rise again ity to purchase depends upon their tic coast , sheet for the benefit of EKngggMg 

if the new leaders abuse their povTer. ! immediate effort. They have little The chief factories in this region teachers and pupils, and are for tele « 
TheirAterest is therefore to accVrd to 'time to waste upon politics, with such are in Northumberland County, V,r- the ™***^P*±^«> ^' a "rod 
the colored man. all the privileges to prizes awaiting them. Land owner- ginia, at the mouth of the Wicomico in case not less than ^sfiall teorierea 
which his citbenship. entitlesTim. I ship, will lift^e race into comparative J |iver, at ^kle^Creek and at Ltttle j ^Tri^very 



No impassable gulf of hatred exists 
between the two races. The Conser- 
vatives in Louisiana, do not blame the 
negro for their troubles. It is the uni- 
versal feeling among them that the 
negro has behaved better than could 
have been expected. There is nothing 
in She way of the duty and interest 
which alike point the Democrats to 



wealth, and bring forward a genera- Bay. A million dollars of capital are 

tion among books, newspapers, social there invested in boats, nets, factories ! month according to the demand for it, 
advantages! and the observation , of and general gear; about three hundred and sent out in time for the first bus- 
men and things which comes from land twenty-five hands are employed, day lesson to be given. It will con- 
travel. After fifty years of such prog- ! This is the result of northern enterprise 1 tain not only -a lesson for each Su ndoy 

- '-bor until the in the month, but a beautiful and ib; | 
controlled by 1 structive pictui 
as" now speak "for South Carolina, as ' rssidents (whites) and the labor is j scenery i 



ess the colored people will be as un- ' sustained by southern labor until the in the month, - ~v— — -- , 
willine to be represented by such men 1 whole business is now controlled by 1 structive picture, illustrating Oriental I 
as now speak for South Carolina, as 'residents (whites) and the labor is , scenery and missionary work m van-| 
are the white people of to-day. ' done mostly by negroes. I ous parts of the world. 
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The Hampton Bar Oyster Company 
baa recently opened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. George Dixon. 

This is a cooperative company which 
undertakes to send the celebrated Hamp- 
> to all parts of the country, 
in ice, they will keep for 
i containing a dozen or more 
quart cans, or kegs containing a gallon 
and upwards, ranging in price, accord- 
ing to quality, from 25 to 45 cents per 
quart, are shipped by express, or if de- 
sired,** freight, to any distance. 

Orders should be sent to George Dixon, 
Hampton, Vs., who is known to the edi- 
tor of this paper as reliable in the highest 
degree. He generously gives his services 
to help the freed men in this town in a co- 
operative effort. Avoid middlemen and 
get your oysters at headquarters. 

THE OEEAT HOOSAO TUNKEL 
AN AMERICAN WONDER OF THE WORLD. 

It is supposed that the olose of the 
present year will see the completion of 
one of the most difficult and wonderful 
achievements of modern science and in- 
dustry, — the great Hoosac Tunnel. That 
indeed will be 

A TRIUMPH POR 1814. 

Let oji sec what this wonder is. It is 
nothing less than a bole twenty feet wide, 
twenty-four feet high and nearly five miles 
long, pierced through a mountain of gran- 
ite, seventeen hundred and fifty feet in 
height. In other words, the largest rail- 
road tunnel in the world, except one in 
Switzerland. To build this great tunnel 
has taken twenty years of labor, and thus 
far, twelve millions of money. Many 
times it has almost become a by-word as 
an impossibility and a folly, but 

LABOR CONQUERS ALL THINGS, ' 

and to-day, the finished work is a monu- 
ment of American Enterprise, which gen- 
erally puis through anything it undertakes 
—even a road through a mountain of gran- 
ite. 

WHAT 18 THE USE OP IT? 

The Hoosac Mountain rises in the north- 



complished till they substituted Cor these, 

I AIR AND OIL. 

That sounds strange, and I must ex- 
plain. The only successful instrument for 
boring the hard granite rock has' been the 
" Burleigh drill," — an American improve- 
ment upon a machine in use at the Mount 
Cents 1 unnel in Switzerland. It is a sim- 
ple steel drill fastened to a piston which 
plays in u cylinder. The piston is driven 
by the- power of compressed air." Air is 
compressed by machinery till it has a press- 
ure of ninety pounds to the square inch, 
and drives the drill at the rate of three 
hundred strokes a minute. A number of 
these drills are fastened to a frame and ap- 
plied to the wall at which they all pound 
away at once with a deafening noise. 

Thus, all fouling of the air of the tunnel 
by the smoke of a steam engine is avoided. 

So much for the air power. Now as to 
the oil explosive. You have heard of 
nitroglycerine, — an explosive which has 
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bold, 'beautiful mountain, and the eight 
miles drive over it In a stage coach is one 
of the most delight ful in New England. 

From one of its two crests we look down 
into he deep gorge through which the 
Deerfield River flows down from the north, 
while a hundred mountain peaks rise be- 
yond and around us, and melt away in the 
purple distance. From the other crest we 
have almost as fine a view of the valley of 
the! Hoosac River. 

The mountain 'is beautiful indeed, and 
all the objection that could ever be made 
to it was that it was — very much in the 
way! — exactly in the way, indeed, of the 
direct line of communication between the 
East and the West ; between Boston and 
Albany, and thence to Chicago. 

LONG AGO, 



concluded that it was time to return to . TOES OBOE KOBE, 

upper ai.s. % - Jfessr*. Editor*,S$ wei e a pity that 

— * the discussion on drainage should close 

THE OYSTER TRADE. . with Mr: Dixon's last artiole, because it 

Among the most important interests of contains errors about the experiment at 
this section of the country, is the oyster I Hampton. The drains there had abundant 
trarje. Many of our citizens live almost, j fall, not less than twelve inches to the 
if not entirely, on the profits arising from ' hundred feet. They were carefully laid 
it To some it furnishes wealth and com- from two and a half to three and a half 
fort, 'to others but a scanty subsistence. ! feet deep, on boards where the bottom 
In order to realize anything like a hand- \ was sandy ; and were covered well with 
some competence, the business must be i straw. They worked perfectly for a jpeer, 
prosecuted actively, extensively, and with 1 and finally were allowed to become choked 
that perfect knowledge of its chances, flue- at the outlet, because they had failed in 
tuations and necessities which is only ac- > causing ground naturally dry, to be extra 
quired by long experience and close obser- early. These facts are not derived from 
vation. ! second-hand sources, but from personal 

To give the reader some idea of the : knowledge. Yet they are not claimed to 
number of bushels handled by^jarties re- ' he conclusive against the wisdom of trying 
siding in this county, a gentleman long | cautious experiments on clay soils at 
connected with the business has furnjshed Hampton, by men who can afford to loee 
me with the following rough estimates : 1 money. 

Tennis and White handle about 40,000 1 My critic speaks of emigrants from the 
bushels a season ; Sam'l Watson about I North and England. - " A few," says he 
come "into use, within a" few years, and is I 12,000; Dexter and Hewins 8,000 to 10,- 1 "by adopting the Northern and English 
vastly more powerful than gunpowder. | 000 ; Jno. Wilson 8,000 to 10,080; David 1 systems of husbandry/ are obtaining crops 
Perhaps you did not know that it is man- \ Williams 6,000 to 8,000; — aggregating 1 very superior to their Southern neighbors." 
ufactured from simple glycerine — which ; something like 80,000 bushels. Besides : San he name one single man out of the 
is an essential element of all animal oils — these there are several persons operating ' "few," who is making money by adopting 
by the addition of strong nitric and sul- ; op a somewhat smaller scale in Back I an English system of drainage in any such 
phuric acids. | §i ver . Mill Creek, and Hampton Creek, climate as Norfolk? If he has one in- 

To make this terrible explosive safer to | These arc all, buyers as well as planters I stance, let him not conceal it under any 
handle, it is sometmes. mixed with an un- : of" oysters. It) other words, while • pretext. It would be worth something to 
explosive powder, and then it is called du- : they employ crews to tong up the oys- ' the world. 

alin. Nitre-glycerine is the principal ' ters, for planting in more favorable! Our friend gravely recommends drainage 
agent employed in blasting the Hoosac ; grounds, they also buy extensively from in the Colorado desert. No reason is given 
Tunnel. After the drills have bored their those who depend upon the number taken ' except that it pays in England. Yet even 
holes, a little tin case of it is put in each, each day from the natural beds, or rocks, as j n England the two following reasons 
and all fired together by electricity, the j they are called, for their daily subsistence, chiefly, induce farmers to lay tiles, 
workmen retiring to a safe distance till it The principal rocks are Hampton Bar, " First, They want to remove water which 
is time to remove the ruins of the blast for | Crancy Island, Broad Rock, Chucjsetuck, would become stagnant, 
another drilling. How wonderful arc Na.nsemond and other James River rocks. Second. Tbey want to admit air to the 
these inventions which find such terrible It has been erroneously supposed that roots of plants. How would these things 
power in the simplest elements of nature ! the oysters have been diminished in quan- appear to a Colorado farmer ? In the. first 
So the great mountain has been pierced, tity by the constant taking of them up, but place there is no possibility of his land suf- 
arid obe of the greatest triumphs of the on the contrary there are more oysters in f er ing from stagnant water ; and in the sec- 
work has been the exactness with which James River now than there were forty jond place, a free admission of parching air 
the lihes of the tunnel have been kept, years ago. '1'be rocks through the proc- to the roots, would render several times 
It woild be impossible in this article to ess of tonging up on them have gradu- ! as much water necessary as the streams 
explain the delicate instruments by which ally. increased in size until some of them \ will furnish. 

this has been done. By their aid it has been arc now double and treble their original^ If an Englishman could carry with him 
possible to start the tunnel from both j extent. True, the oysters are not so thick ■ his oceanic climate, he would need also his 
sides of the mountain at once, and work ' as formerly, nor can a man take up as ! heavy overcoat, water-proof boots , and 
*lr"nv«' i* to Wi >o»""» nsnlra Not only tb%--i»any- in a- day, but still-there are really : tile drains m -Colorador Surrounded by 



either, but to sink a shaft from the top ' more oysters and they are of better qual- his own atmosphere he would sustain bim- 
of the' mountain to the level of the centre ity and shape and much more marketable, self like a needle on water, in defiance of 
of the tunnel, and then work both ways As they are taken from the rocks they 1 gravity. But under the cloudless suns of 
from that toward the portals, thus hasten- are assorted into "extras,'' "big oysters," j a continental climate whose 'air does not 
ing very much the operations. It was a I '' culls " and " cullenteens."' The two lat- deposit moisture, but drinks it up wherever 
grand day of triumph to the engineers, the ter are transplanted to the rivers and creeks ! it can find it, no Englishman could long 
12th i>t December, 1872, when the miners where they are allowed to remain until deny that' true scientific farming means 
working from the' shaft east, and those ' large enough for market, generally about the adaptation of treatment to climate and 
workthg in from the east portal met and i two years. The two former are either soil; and that drainage is not & panacea, 
shook hands over the lines which came shipped directly to market or are put | me rely because it is good in cool, moist 
together within one sixteeritK of an inch 1 , down on a sandy bar for a few weeks to climates. Observer. 

cleanse. _ ,L 

THE sacrifice to the mountain. Th , if ( th y 8t erman is truly a i _ . „ J, „„„„ 

It is sad\ to think that the tunnel has hard one. He - is exposed to the most j EFFECTS OF F0DDEK 00BH UPON LAND, 
hot only cost twenty years of labor (as ' dangerous and the most uncertain of the it was held in the discussion, at the recent 
many as eikht of / which may be called 1 elements, — wind and water ; and it is when State Fair, at Rochester, that com in orchards 
wasted) and twelve millions of dsllars, • most exposed that he has the opportunity was an advantage, owing to the cultivation 
but one hundred and thirty-six human I of making the most money. Last winter which the land received ; and it was further 
lives Ey various accidents. The great- wa, unusually mild, but ^r^^^^^^^^^ 
est of these was the burning of the build- ; least it was severe upon the oystcrmen. j ^ tQ dmw 8ub8tance from the 8oi ] i improved 
Before railroads were thought of in Amer- ing above the central shaft, in 1H6T, when : The open weather allowed constant work, rather th (UpleteA , he land, by the vegeta- 
ica in 1826 the fact that the mountain thirteen men who were working in it per- 1 and consequently the markets were always We mat t* r which the roots furnished the soil, 
was in the'wav became so evident to ished at once, by fire, or by the water that j frill and the prices very low. This is on the principle that land improves by 

oT^tohlr? th^CT itouTmlde ud rushed in when the pumps stopped work- ! Hands employed as crews by the buyers grazing", The grass is fed off without going 
ourgrandrWhers, that they about made up nea miner* like their'work It I average about eighteen dollars permonth, to see*. The cases are parallel 

is'weli that they do. * j anions, but those who go out in t*eir ^J&ffZ&t $ 

THE descent OF the shaft, i own "Pj„ jfe*? 1 ?* can thus be realized for feeding green during 

average more than fifteen dollars per | the 8ummer . OT) if not d, needed, saved for 



their brave minds to tunnel it for a canal. 
It is as well that they did not try it, for it 
would have be°n a hopeless straggle, with 
only the means they knew of then. In 
their circumstances, the longest way round 
was the shortest way home, and in accord- 
ance with this old proverb, the Boston and 
Albany railroad was built some years 
later, making a long loop round the south- 
ern end of the mountain. This answered 
for some time, but then the people, especi- 
ally the towns off the railroad, began to 
discover that the distances were too great, 
the grade* too heavy, the freight charges 
in proportions, and flat they were left out 
in the cold. So they sent out their engi- 
neers to take another look at the mountain. 

There it stood, stern and uncompromis- 
ing, a true New Englander of the primi- 
tive style. It wonld not yield a single inch ; 
' but it had found its match, and a company 
was formed who undertook to tunnel It In 
seven years. I will not weary yon with a 
history of the twebty years of labor and 
disappointments that followed ; the exper- 
iments with contractor* and machines. 
The mountain was vigorously assailed with 
■team and gunpowder, but little was eo- 



is an interesting experience. I went 
through it without regarding it as a re- 
markable undertaking, but was told after- 
ward^that I was only the Ihird lady who 
had ev|er attempted it. There is certainly 
no difficulty in it 

You put on a robber cloak and hat and 
carry a miner's lantern. Thus attired, we 
' into a square box or cage, the 
a given, and down we slid in a 
well one thousand and eighty feet deep, at 
a rate of ten feet a second, the seconds 
seeming remarkably long, I confess. A 
little time is necessary to accustom yon to 
the darkness in which yon emerge at the 
bottom. We walked then about two thous- 
and reet toward the east portal with our 
guide.i Mr. Cole, who kindly pointed out 
the objects of interesti We came to the men 
at work in roofing the tunnel with brick , and 
wonld have liked to stay and watch them, 
but on being quietly told that miners have 
been killed by the fall of masses of rocks 



month and have to support themselves | ^nter f ee d, the land remaining the same, or 
and families from that. It frequently hap- ! better fitted for other equally good or superior 
pens that for several days at a time the crop*. Clover is still more beneficial to land. 
Wind is too high or the weather too in- The two should be more grown, especially for 
tensely cold for them to venture out. the purpojeof feeding in a d ™<^ ^ ^ 
There is no business where an inexpert: «>? 8™"! '? n > h&rd L an ?.i" 1 1 ! 

enced man can more easily lose money 



than by investing in oysters. And no 
subject has ever been brought before our 
general Assembly for legislation, more dif- 



a feed during the hot days, particularly the 
hot noons, when cows should be put up or have 
access to shade, and then fed. Cows giving 
milk should be thus treated, as exposure to the 
hot sun begets fever, and the effect is commu- 



ftom the dripping roof over our heads, we 1 on a change in the oyster law 



Scult of equitable adjustment than this, j nicated to the milk.— OtuMry Omtleman. ^ 
For years our legislators have been tfak-j Hwe caB cora fodder and supply our 
ering, amending, repealing and re-enacting i eMJt with food mt , time when they 
the oyster laws, and are now as much per- 1 TerT muc h need it— midsummer or later— and 
plexed to discover the best and most eq- ye t have our lands constantly improving, it cer- 
uKaMe mode of taxation as ever. One j tainly will be a great gain, and many who have 
year they pnt it on the oyster and the ; heretofore held back from rairingcora fodder 

SfiSttntf™ 

boat-engaged in the trade, and now ttiey , exhsu , t the Und m mU ch * , crop of corn 
rent out each acre of ground occupied by wou , d fm , n the latUr eate \ heavy draft Is 
the plants. : made upon the soil to produce and ripen the 

Whatever else our legislature may or j crop of grain. What say our practical farm- 
may not do, it is always safe to calculate ; rs to the article we quote?— fas Conjrtga- 



ODE 

On The Homing of Christ's Nativity 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



JOHN MIl.TOX. 

This is tin- month', and this the' happy morn-. 

Wherein the Son of Heaven's Eternal K|ng. 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother, born, 

Our great redemption fmm above did bring; 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That he oar deadly forfeit should release. 
And with' hie Father work us a perpetual ware 

That glorious form, that light unsufferablej, 

And that far beaming blaze of majesty. 
Wherewith he went at Heaven's high coioicil 
table, 

To alt the midst of trinal unity. 
He laid aside; and here with us to be. 
Forsook the odurts of everlastiug day, 
And chose with ns a darkmme house of ni irtal 
clay. 

Bay, heavenly Muse, shall uot thy sacred 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 

To welcome him to this his new abode. 
Now while the heaven, by the sun's team 

trod, I * 

Hath took no print of the approachiug liglit, 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squad- 
rons bright* 

Bee, how from far, upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode 
And lay it lowly at Ids blessed feet: 

Have tho'u the honor Brat thy Lord to greet 

And join thy voice unto the angel qdire. 

From out hia secret altar tout-bed with hallowed 
fire. • 



THE HYMN. 

It was the winter wild, 



| And with your nine-fold harmony. 
Make op full consort to the angelic symphony.. 

] For. if such holy song 
! Kuwrap our fancy long. « 

Time trill run Imrk. and fetch the age of 

| I 'gold: \ j 
■ And speckled vanity 
! Will sicken Amu and die, 



T7 — ' 

in 1652. Early in tbe same year his un- 
wearying application to books' and pen, 
caused the complete loss of sight with 
which he had long been threatened, and 



Aud leprous Sin 
uld: ' 



While the heav 

All meanl. 
Nature, In awe to him 
Hath doffed her gaudy tri 

With her groat Master i 



born child 

pped, in the rude manger 



Nor war, or battle's sound, 
Was heard the earth around: 

The idle spear and shield were high up hupg. 
The hooked chariot stood, » 
Unstained with hostile blood: 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throrig: 
And kings sat still with awful eye 
As if they knew their sovereign Lord was by. 

But peaceful was the night. 
Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began 
The winds with" wonder whist. 
Smoothly the. waters kissed, 

Whispering new joys to the wild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, . 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed 

. The stars with deep amaze. 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their precious influence: 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence 
Bat in their glimmering orbs did glow. 
Until the Lord himself bcs|»ke and bid them 
go. 

And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The sun himself witheld his wonted speed 
And hid his head for shame. 
As his inferior flame. 

The new enlightened world no more should 
need; 

He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his hright throne or burning axle-tree 
could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn. 
Or e'er the point of dawn 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 
As never was by mortal finger etrook. 



For the SouTHBaw WoaKMAir. 

VENTILATION. 
Just at this season of the year our 

threw him into a'coraparatively helpless T ter9 ,. nU ? fe< ? tbat . an arti <i le with *"* 
condition from which he never again above heading » superfluous, and 

emerged. He married twice after the ^S 88 ' 1 - TVl 5 ' ° r .? ra . u G h t<> and chill 
will melt from eaclhlr! death of his first wife, and had three | dweomfort ; but vent.lation means now 
daughters, by whose assistance he was ! }" 8t J"*"* " always means; namely, 
enabled to carry on his studies, as they ' 'K 00 " alr versus bad," and. the winter is 
learned to read to him in six different : tne "eason of all others wherein we are 
languages without themselves understand-:™ m da "8 e . r , from the ""Purity of 
ing any of them. ' clo9e 1 ' oyer-heated rooms. When the 

e . f .. .. ., . , ' weather is fine, the air clear and mild, we 

A " d i hU8 i i hR L g « rea f open ° ul ' doors and windows by instinct, 

gen.us developed and attained its final aml aeek tavo i nnttaUv the fre8h wind and 
triumph. In the midst of suffering, blind- warm ■ wllicb ^ tnem m m 
ness Joss of fortune and friends •• ei.com - healtb Bl)t a8 the ? coata of winter S 
passed with dangers as well us darkness," into oul . vei ^ the olltcr air «„„ 
he composed Parole L„,t that poem ni iD aud ea we clo3e eve Jfr* 
which has been said f\be «e "greatest 3g & t A* aD)l cower 
continuous effort of the>imai, imag.na- ovel . tbe ^ far W0r8 ^ over & 
t.o... and which ik ceitu.nl.y a_ grand stove or b f(lrnace ' whose breath fa ^ 
theme (rrnndly treated. It is the ilesorip- often onlv , warm comfortable poison, 
torn in poetical form, of the temptation Wc forg - ct or are ignorant of fact . 
of Adam and hvc. their tall, apt) final t ,, at when we overheat our air we deprive 



Anil Hell Itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions tathe peering 
day. 

Veu. Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men. 

Orbed in a rainbow: itnd like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between. 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiunf feet tile tissued clouds down 

steering: 
And HeAven. a.- at some festival. 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace 

wall. 

But wisest Fnte says no. 
This must not yet lie str. 

The Bulie yet lies in smiling Infancy, . 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss 

Sh both himself and us to gl< 
Yet first, to'those y -chained ir 
The wakeful tramp of dm 

through the d«p; j "T-TV". T -e-— ••• nay change of nil' in our rooms, we ensure 

With such a horrid clang I k "~ M ' "f^W- . its becoming saturated with the unwhol- 

As on Mt. Sinai rauje. 'ts authdp lived but a le w veals after some exhalations from our bodies, onr 

Wlille the red fin- and smouldering dotuts its publication ; in it lie seemed to have clothing, the articles in use in the room, 
■ reached the culmination of his force, and | etc. The fact that "zymotic" or "bad- 
j wrbte little of note from that time till his air" diseases are far more freauent i 
1 death 



urlfv- j i , • . -i i, ,. „ 77 , hihi. wiien wc overneat. our air we acpnve 

sf.':,. •" ■•*!"""»». fl '"" «•«. f*2«f to which it of its ufcgivu.g properties, and that 

i SSi thnSfr «'f i 1 "* 1 f< " f<!,t, i ,, 1 t, :r'' *"." by cnrefnllv I„a,di«g as we do against 

PS ^W.««0O«tod Hie highestiplace ... a i iv chan.re of air in our rooms, we ensure 



out-brak 
The agod earth aghast, 

Witli terror of that blast. j 
Shall from the surface to tie- centre shake-: 
When lit tin- world's lust session. 
niW dreadful Jpdie in middle air shall sprct 
his throne. 1 



air ".diseases are far more frequent in cold 
took place in 1C.T4. from j weather than in, warm, shows us that a 
ck of the gout, to which he had ; large proportion of the h..man*i-ace are in 
on sobjectJ _ ( t|, c habit of breathing, during flic winter 

nature and his intellect were so ; months, air which is actually impure, and 
ami hi.-, convictions so in'.ense and i deficient in life-giving material. We shut 
expressed, that in his dat . which : ourselves up with such mistaken careful; 



: an atti 
| lo.)^' t. 

His 
strong 
1 forcil.l 

: fell in Stormy times, he had man 
and hitter critics: but 6is fame, like that 
i of everv true |>oet. has ripened 



mies | uess that wc bring upon ourselves the 
very evils we are seeking to avoid, and 
keep our rooms, at an eqnal and too high 



Hath fixed her Isllishlll . 
Her sleeping !...-.! uil 
tending, 
And uil about The toWh 
Bright harnessed angels 



, . , , r — >^-- — — — — — 

years went on, until now ttfo cyinturies ' temperature, at blio exiK-nse of our vital 
have passeV) over the/dost ol liis grave, powers; for the first essential of a healthy 
anil iionnjan disputes lit* title to the im- animal is pure air and plenty of it. 
mortality of genius. Now the question is whether wc cannot 

• 1 keep our rooms comfortably warm and at 
* t " " the same time healthfully, fresh — and this 

Kor tbe SonTusaii''woiiK»A.N question is. w«j confess, not always an 

THE WIHTEE MONTHS. easy one to answer. ToeiiBtirc perfect ven- 

tilation every room - should have an open 
The three month- of our winter season, fireplace, and ^"ventilator opening directly 
I December, January and February, all re- ' out-of-doors ;- bnt of course this is not 
Early in the seventeenth century, John t»'» *etr orioi„al names, which have each ofte " attainable, and we must do the best 
Milton, a member of' the respectable fain- i a distinct and easily traced derivation we can u " Aer less "avorable cireum- 

.-. . „„.i : — mi.. ll i_ stances. Open fireplaces, however, are 

worth trying for, always and everywhere, 
and stoves may be set down, by wholesale, 



For tlic SouTHaas Woukma>. 

JOHN MILTON. 



ily of Miltons iil Oxfordshire, was disin- "H' 1 meaning. The first month in our 
herited on account of his embracing the , present calendar was also tip first month 
Prottetant religion, and being obliged to ' '•> f'c Koman calendar, and' takes its name 

give up his studies at OxforC went up to : -fauns, one of the gods of Roman ; as abominations the old-fashioned Prank- 
seek a livelihood in London. Here, on mythology, who was believed to be the '\ J ln J^ve being the onlj- one which ought 



the 9th of December, 101)8, a\ son was 
born to. Lim, a second John MOton, who 
from his early youth was dedicated by his 
father to the pureuit of literature, and 



keeper of earth, sea and sky, and the ;' to be admitted into any room inhabited 
porter of heaven. He was also held to °y anv number of people. In most cases 
be the guardian of gates and was usually 1 ifc is wel1 ( in a room '- n common use) to 
represented with two hearts, one look-in^ 1 have one window open from the top, the 



, m represented with two hearts, one looking 1 llav « one window open from the top, 

whose eagerness for study soon justified i >« one direction, and the other in the \ width of the opening being regulated by 
his father's judgment. Inhis seventeenth ' opposite : and the month of January was > «>e external temperature, while in sleep- 
yWr, the boy, being already an accom- i dedicated to him because it was consid- » n g ro ° m!> that »? almost indispensable, 
pushed scholar, waslent to the University I ered to look back into the old year and ! ln an y ro° m - which dunng the greater 
Camptidge, from whence after a rest forward into the new. j P a rt of the day is fillexl with people, as, 



At last aurrounds their sfghti 
A globe of circular light, 
That with long beams the shamefaced nig 
arrayed; 
The belmra. Cherubim 
And sword ed Seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks with wings dis- 
played, ' 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpresglve notes to Heaven's new-born 
Heir. 

Such muBlc^s 'tis said) 

Before was never made, ' 
But when of old the sons of morning sung,- 

While the Creator great i 

His constellations aet, 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung; 

And cut the dark foundations deep, . 

And bid the weltering waves their ooiy channels 



Once bless our human" ears, 

V ye have power -to touch our senses so, 
And let your silver chime 
Hove in melodious time; 

And let the bass of Heaven's deep organ 
blow; 



denfierof seven years, he went, to his 
father's house' in Buckinghamshire, hav- 
ing won the affection and respect of his 
fellows, -but having also incurred the en- 
mity of many Of the officials of the Uni- 
versity who disapproved of his political 
and religious opinions. During the five 
happy years which he passed at home, he 
composed several of his minor poems, 
among them, Comus, Lycidag, V Allegro, 
and // Penseroso ; and then, being much 
affected by the death of his mother, re- 
solved to leave home and visit the Conti- 
nent. He traveled through France and 
Italy, but as he was on the point of start- 
ing for Qreece, received tidings' of the 
outbreak of civil war in England, and " es- 
teeming it dishonorable to remain abroad 
while his fellow-citizens were contending 
for their liberty at home," returned at 
once to his native country. He espoused 
the republican cause with all the vigor of 
his nature, and clung always to the con- 
viction that the trial and execution of 
King Charles were justifiable and legal, 
while his religious opinions were as in- 
tense as his political, and involved. him 
in many and bitter controversies. He be- 
gan his work after his return by taking a 
tew boys as scholars ; and soon married, 
but was almost immediately deserted by 
his wife, Mary Powel, who returned to 
her own family, and left him to write his 

iation took place Iwwever, and they lived 

together until her death, which took place 



February, the second month of tbp | |br example schoolroomd and churches 
year, comes from the Latin "febrtto," to the f occupants should be turned .out at 
j..' „„,:<•„ T t u.„ k „ '• , . stated intervals and all the windows 
cleanse or purify. It has twenty might , h t , ■ - fa effectuall 

days in every year except Leap-year i t"' 7 ; .' « ™.u«ij 

« changed. Such simple precautions as 
these are easily taken and will go far to- 
ward preserving health during the trying ' 



when it has twenty-nine ; and the Romans 
always set it apart for their great festival 
in honor of the god Pan. 

December in the Roman calendar was 
what its name signifies, the tenth month 
of the year, and was consecrated to the 
god Saturn. Our Saxon ancestors called 
it the "mid-winter month," or "Yule- 
month," which latter name was derived 
from the Saxon word for wheel, and was 
emblematic of the sun's revolution. 

So much of our language, so many of our 
customs, have been handed down to us di- 
rectly from ancient Rome, that in spite of 
the lapse of centuries, our connection with 
the old " Mistress of the World " seems 
in some respects very close, and it is some- 
times strange to realize how greatly her 
civilization has affected ours ; to feel that 
we, English-speaking, nineteenth-century 
Americans, are using the same words 
that were on the lips of Roman citizens 
two thousand years ago, and even yet 
have so much in common with a nation so 
long dead. But the winter' months of 
these heathen lands were broken by ho 
Christmas holiday, and the names which 
to them were associated with the feasts 
of their false gods, for us have little 
meaning; for to us a great gift has been 
-given, the glad tidings of great joy, which 
has changed the face of the earth. 



winter months; for, as we entreat our 
readers to remember, nothing is more 
essential to the prevention of colds, 
fevers, etc., and to the maintainance of 
robust health, than the pure air which 
Heaven provides and we recklessly waste. 



BATHING THE BABY. 

It seems strange and unaccountable that so 
many of the really intelligent class act as if in 
ignorance of <he necessity and benefit of bath- 
ing. It seems almost incredible* but there arc 
many ladies most, particular as to dress and 
fashion, who almost wholly neglect this mat- 
ter, Some mothers think, when their chil- 
dren get beyond two or three years of age, the 
frequent entire hath can be dispensed with. 
If some of the main facts of physiology were 
well known and understood, every one would 
perceive that cleanliness of the skin Is one of 
the conditions of good health. We learn that 
the skin has innumerable minute perspiration 
tubes opening on the cuticle, and these open- 
ings are called pores. These tubes are hollow, 
like a pipe stem, lined with wonder/ulW 
nute capillaries, which are constantly at 
ling the noxious and decayed particle* of 
body, just as tbe lungs poor thwaf ml through 
the mouth and nose. It ssMrelear that in- 
jury, more or less, must ensue if this drainage 
for the body becomes obstructed. It happen! 
when bathing is disregarded that the lungs. 



_ 



SOUTHERN 



kidneys, or bowels, have more than their own i graduates of Hampton, of the pleasant 

apportionment of work. If these are strong gathering round our Christmas-tree, last mean^ 

and healthy they may hear the tax with little ! yea ,.. We send them all a Christinas for f 

apparent injury, but in most cases a lowering _g reL .ting, and we all shall remember the Chr 
of the vitality and tone of the system ensue*. ; one wll0j witn ^ then, will spend this 

Christmas day in Heaven. ou eft v 
sivenka 



use me, a mty,'' he said, " I did n't saw the eight laughing faces of eight of 

be cross and rude, but it 's awful, his schoolmates turned toward him. 

ii to be laid up like this, and at "Well, I declare!" said Johnny; "1 did 

time, too." wonder what on earth yon were. 

, now, Johnny, do n't take " We were sent by Santa Claus," Mid one 

can't be patient and submis- of the boys, " to show you some 6f his 

vn» if von was a girl ; it aint in the tricks of magic. Presto, change !" 

3li«r of men and boys ; only getting With that the eight bags were opened 

ross 1 do n't make things better. Now if wide, and out jumped the eight boys. 

Oh, dear me! this old leg has' spoiled you only ''had n't climbed that dangerous Each one pulled something out of hi* Bag 

brush to the whole person is an admirable Bub- j a i| my 'fun," said- Johnny. ."I'd just like tree you wouldn't have fallen and broken and began running around the room, efimb- 

Btitute; especially on retiring, it relieves ner- j to „j ve ; t a g 00 d 8 i ap an d i onc with it." your leg. Now, another time — " ing chairs, moving tables, and to Johnny's 

vousness, equalizes the circulation, and induces , y ow Johnny, you should n't be a re- " Well, well, aunty," said Johnny, look- astonishment, in a few^ minutes the walls 

^uiet sloep^ Mothers, above all, should ^ see j ini * ag j uaTC ft cn told you. You v'e , ing very much inclined to snap out again, of the poor, bare, forlorn little old bedroom 

got aheap of mercies; just think of all the as he.'cilled. '• you know you 've told me were all festooned with Christmas greens, 

poor children who have n't " that i good many times, so please do n'l and there was a wreath in the window, and.. 

Oh, yes," said Johnny' snappishly; say anything more about it." a bunch of bright-colored berries on the ta- 



Large bath tuba are pleasant and convenient, 
but not indispensable to the proper cleansing 
of the skin. A speedy sponging oi the body 
in pure water, followed by friction in pure air, 
is all that is necessary. When disinclined to 
use water, a thorough application of the flesli 



SANTA 0LAU8' MEAL-BAGS, 



that : ''just thiuk of all tbo children who have 



that their children are well bathed. If their 
skins are kept active and healthy there will 
not be half the danger from fever, colds, and 
eruptive diseases. If your little one is cross 
or troublesome, and finds no occupation that _ 

pleases him, fry the effect of a hath. Some- a „y uome s nor friends nor Sunday 
times it is magical, and if tired he will go to , sc hooIs ; I know what vou are going to say 
sleep, and awaken bright, cheerful, and Imp- ^ r t sick of liearing A . s0 ,io stop 
py. Do not, though, as we have seen some 
parjnts do, plunge a child into cold water, 
when he screams and shrinks from it, think- 
ing you arc doing a good deed. Nature must 
be the guide. If your child has a nervous con- 
stitution a shock of this kind is only exhaust- 
ing and injurious. . 



v any th = 

'Well, I'm going fo the store-" said ble. You can't think how pretty it all was ; 

:iunty. " I wont be gone but just on\min- and as for Johnny, he thought he must have 

need n't be soared about staying died and gone straight to heaven, for 

nek surelv there could be not 



watch the house and hurry I 



THE CHRISTMAS GIFT FEOM HEAVEN 



The little children's angels, staging 

glory of Heaven, 
Said toe'ach other. " Chrisunus^is coniin) 



If the dear Christ gave them a beautiful g 
what wonld they wish it to be? 

• They have lK»>ks and toys and goodies, safely 

hidden away; 
The air is so.fuAjif secrets, they ure too nappy 

to plav. " W% i 
"I know," said' a little angel, very quick ilnil , 

bright, 

• For 1 was listening to my d>ur little boy as he 
said his prayers to night. 

H»had counted on his fingers the present!! for 
all the rest, 

And then said. ' Please, Uod, send Harold h baby, 

for I should like it best.' 
Let us tell the angel that lives in the garden 

where all the'babies grow. 
Let us ask whether there is one for Harold— 

perhaps the angel. wULkuow l" 

And they went in their little dress 

and white and fair. 
Like a soft, dowuv cloud of doves. 

ing on through the air! 
Till among the tall sweet lilies, anil 

white and red, 
They came where the'dear little babies slept 

the violet lied. 

There was such a number of babies, with brown 

eves and with blue, 
Shining between the violet beds like for-get-nie 

nots peeping through. 
Little soft babies all crowing, sweet, and pink. 

and fair, j 
The angels said, " May we have One, please, be. 

cause of Harold's prayer?" 

And one day when the children were sleeping, 
and the earth was all at rest. 

The angels brought the present they all thought 
was the best; 

The little shining 'things came down softly, 
when no one could see, 

And said, " This is a Christmas present for Har- 
old and Dorothy." 

^And there in^the early niornbig the baby lay 
and smiled; 

" Such a BWeet, dear little baby," cried every 

happy child. 
They thought it was glad to see them: it conld 

not speak, and say 
" 1 am thinking of my beautiful garden in 

heaven far away." 




: the children's angel 
tie heart that night, 



whispered to each lii 



You must all be good, and teach the baby neartj cry 



nothing but what is right; 
: let it forget the garde: 



-it is your gar- 



And some day a 1,'hristmaB-tree will bo thero 
shining for all oCt*»u. 



BRINGING CHRISTMAS GREENS, 

The beautiful old custom of dressing 
our houses and churches with evergreens 
on Christmas day is spreading, we are 
glad to Bee. 

These Christmas rejoicings keep the 
heart' tint green, they elevate and Chris- 
tianize us. It is something to have at least 
one or tip davs.ui the year when every one 
feels an obligation to be loving and amia- 
ble. Perhaps our pretty picture for which 
we are indebted to the 'American Tract 
Society, will remind some oi the young 



nothing so beautiful 
this world as this room, 
which a few minutes before 
had been as bare and for- 
lorn as a place could be. 
Johnny couldn't speak, but 
he opened his eyes as wide 
as possible, and tred'to sit 
up in his bed so as to get a 
better view of what was go- 
ing on; but that was too 
great an effort just now, 80 
he was obliged to keep 
quiet. . 

Pretty soou Joe came out 
from his hiding-place, bring- 
ing something with him. 
Johnny could n't see what 
it was, till suddenly there- 
appeared on the bed in front 
of him — what do you think? 
a lovely little Christmas- 
tree, which looked as bright 
and sweet as the day itself. 
There were little bits of 
apples hung on by bright- 
colored strings, and nuts, 
and little pieces of candy. 
Then each boy had hung on 
some little present with his 
name attached. One boy 
gave him a pen-wiper, one 
a little Imok-m ;i'k, one a 
slate-pencil, one a lead-pen- 
cil, one a piece of rubber, 
one h little peach-pit bas- 
ket, one a rubber-ring of 
bis own whittling, one a 
.ittle bagfucontaining a few 
marbles. 

"Now," said Johnny, at 
last finding bis tongue, 
" this is what I call splen- 
did. I tell you what, fel- 
lers, I — I — what made you 
do all this anyhow ?" 

" Cause we were in for 
having some fun," said 
Tommy, " and we felt awful 
sorry to think of you cooped 
up here, you know. Here 
let me help you off with 
those gim-cracks." 

By this time Aunt Roxy 
had finished her errand at 
the store, had talked for five 
minutes with every one she 
met on the way, assuring 
id Johnny I them all the time that she had n't a min- 
ew fainter ; ute to spare and must run home as fast 
and fainter in the distance, till at last he j as ever she could go. She came quietly 
could heaT nothing but the singing of the I through the door, and nearly fell over the 
teakettle in the kitchen adjoining. The pile of bags on the floor. - 
;wav of suffering; most boys arc not, humming soon-soothed him to sleep, lie- "Law sakes alive! she exclaimed, 
:ss, so he just burst out into a good fore he knew (Mfe was getting sleepy. ; "what is this? oh where is my boy ! ht s .s 
y cry, although he would have assur- ' All at .once there, was the queerest noise , dead and they are laying him out I do be- 
at the door. I could n't begin to tell you : lieve. Johnny I Johnny! 
what it was like ; if was a sort of a thump, j " I 'm all right, Aunt Roxy,' said John- 
bump, bang, when the door flew open and ; ay. "Just see what the boys have done 
in lolled a meal-bag. Did you ever know 1 for my ' Merry Christmas ! » . 
anvthingao funny ? No, of course not ; but " Well, now, do tell ! said Aunt Ro%, 
wait till I tell you the rest. In another dropping into the nearest chair. ' What- 
minute, in rolled another .bag, and then an- ever in this world did put such thoughts 
other, and another, and so on until there ' into your heads?" 

were eight meal-hags rolling around the " Oh, we are a society," said Bill Hint, 
room, bumping into each other, and doing , " and here are our badges, sec,' he saitf, 
"™ ™ ' that bags were ever ■ pointing to his jacket where a little piece of 
blue ribbon was fastened. " The business 
e was dreaming, so he ! of our society is never to let a day go-by 
pulled his eyes open, without doing somebody a kindness, 
ndced awake. ' There Sometimes one of us sees a cow in some- 



BKINOIXH CHUISIWI 



If your leg was nearly snapping off with 

pain, anil your back was nil cramped up I as quick as ever I can." 
with lying still, and you were in such a I - All right, ' said Johnny, 
fidget "all over that you 'd like to knock quite glad to show that 
somebody down, and instead of having a | in spite of. his crying he 
jolly time with the fellows this afternoon, was no baby; " 1 'm not 
as you expected, you had to lie here with j afraid " 



a broken leg, I guess you would n't talk 
much about Sunday-schools and mercies 
and things, and 1 just wish— boo-boo- 
hoo." ) 

You see Johnny was n't an heroic boy 
in the way of suff 
I guess. 



So Aunt Roxy went out, 
listened to her steps which 



ed you ten minutes before, that nothing \ at the door 
could make him cry, " not much.'' 

So in a few minutes be felt as ashamed 
of himself as though he had done some- 
thing dreadful, and choked aifl swallowet), 
trying all the time to look as if nothing 
had happened. 

Poor Aunt Roxy was dreadfully shock- 
ed ; but Aunt Roxy could never think of 
the right thing to say till long afterward, 
so efee foiled up her eyes, clasped her hands 
and said, "Now, Johnny, do n't ; oh, deary 
me ! oh, the poor motherless boy ! oh, my !" 

Johnny felt better after his cry, as peo* 
pie generally do if they can have it out,: 
and then began, as I told you, to feel f 
ashamed of himself. He looked up slyly 
at Aunt Roxy, and found that she was 
putting on her bonnet in preparation , {jr 
goingo.it. 




to roll under his eyes, i one's yard ; well, you see, we just go and 
there was a little low ; drive her out. Sometimes a little girl is 
; bags stood up 1 going along and looks cold and tired, so 

ed through the | whoever sees ' .»:'. V.V.- .• "i •• ••', 



! all the I 
t hearts popped through t... , 
iglit bags; and Johnny and puts her or. fits sin:, a*: trojbosta 



94 



with her. Yesterday Tom's mother's . tempting," 
pump got frozen up and we fixed it nil up j joking, 
for her as quick as wink. We get kind of 
interested in hunting up things to do. 
Once a week we meet at som»body 's house, 
and if any one has any money, we have 
some peanuts for refreshments* but if he 
baa n't we have just as good a time with- 
out, because we play games, you know. 
Then we have the rule that if any one has 
gone through the week . without doing 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



d John, thinking she 't 



tts .' However our friend John is- standing at j the night ended. ( It is strange 
' yonder gate, with his wages in his hand, chills the intercourse between 
£«o sir, not one; I have just bought I evidently hesitating what he shall do. wife; is it not') 
them as a treat for my children : they are ; Let us draw near, and by doing so wo shall Sunday was spe'i 
a peculiar sort, and very expensive." \ hear what he lias to say. ner: in the morni- 

" Well, just let me try one." , i •< Well, what shall I do » I must go and 
"No, not one," she answered, with de- 1 pay my score, for I don't wish to he dis- 
tcrmination in every look; " if you. want j honest: if I knew how much i(. was I 
any, ' buy your own cherries !"' would scnd'it; but never mind, I 'II go and 

" Well, I was going to have a pint of! pay her and have done with her;" so away 
-• w best,"(?) replied John, " but I think j he went. 



somebody a kindness every day he jnst : 1 '11 take your advice, and go and buy The moment the landlady rafught sb'ht 

Wt come to the 'good-time night; ' so sonic . berries instead ;" and turning .onn.l, of John, she put on her best smiles, and was taken of it, yet Miry thought John 
that settles him. you see." : he w-nlknrt <mt „f thkehnn „-i.l.„... „;,.:„„ I.t_ ... .... . t . . . .. , , .. • J . J . . . p" 1 . 



how drink 
man and 

spent in John's usual man- 
morning he went out for a 
walk, and after dinner; staid at home to 
read the paper ; when the shades of even- 
ing gathered around, he strolled out, and 
did not return until after, ten o'clock.' 
(How many thus waste God's holy day. 
through the cursed drink !) This be^ 
ing a regular thing with him, no notice 



j he walked out of the shop, 



•But this aint any kindness," said I The landlady saw in st moment that she she sai 
"j Jimmy Black, " it 's only fun— this don't j had committed a mistake, and called loud- j we hav 
count." ' \y for Johu to come back, but this only best;'' 

" Oh my, no I " said they all, " this is ; made him quicken his stops, and get away 1 to him 
good fun." ; as fast as possible. - ' ' id" 

" Only we thought you might like it. i ''Well, I've done it." she said, as lak--j -No, 
Johnny . We could n't do much you see j ing up her plate of cherries, she passed in- \ John ; 
because we uad n't much money, but we 
' ' our bands and feet and we kept those 
[ lively." 

think you had done a great 



without giving him time to utter a word, 



deal." said Johnny. 

" Ohi but you kuow we could n't buy 
you any presents worth having, 'cause we 
bad n't any money, so Tom he whittled 
your basket, and Jim he made that book- 
mark, and Jerry made 'that ring, and the 
Barbies were some that I ' liail but I 
thought you would n't mind that tor they 
are tip-top ones." 

Aunt Boxy sniffed and wiped her eyes 
so much and looked so upset, that Jerry, 
who could n't see what in the world there 



I, " 1 am so glad to see you, John , 
e just tapped a fresh barrel of our 
•ind diawing a glass and holding it 
she said, " J wisli your opinion of 



quiet and dull, and once asked him kindly 
whether he was well, bnt he said he was 
all right, so she did n.ot venture to ques- 
tion him again. All the next week passed 
away at home without any perceptible, 
, change ; but John, not liking to return 
thank you, I uWt wish any," said home sooner than usual, went t n the Mon- 
' I want to pay W ( hat I owe you : ! day night to a Temperance meeting, and 
stupid 1 was, not I how much is it ?" j was so much interested, that when another 

: be is too good | " Come,' - said Mrs. Boniface, " it's all j meeting was announced to be held not far 



to the parlor : '• what 
to let him have on 

a customer to lose : I must look out. how- j stuff : take a glass, man. what's your hur- 1 from there "next evening, he deeidedTo go 
e%cr. when he comes to pay bis score, ,uud; ry ?" j | a „d from what the speakers said of the 



coax him : he must be won over again if 
possible " And with such reflections,' -she 
tried to calm down bur disturbed feeling.' 

Meantime John hastened down? the 
street, looking out for the first shop 
fruit was dismayed, and as soon 
caught sight of the things he wanl 
called out, 

" Here, master, let me have six 
worth of those cherries, will you ? 

"Ves, sir." said the man, and quickly 
placed in his hands a small ling containing 



was to cry about, remarked sympathizing- j the cherries, which when John received 
be returned again to the workshop. AH 



" Y.ou 've got an awful cold in your bead, 
inarm, have n't you?" 

" I should like to join your society as 
soon as I get well," said Johnny. 

" All right," said Captain Bill. •' Come 
on, boys, we must be off. ( jood-hy , John- 
ny, we '11 give you three cheers outside, it 
would make too much noise in here." 

" Good-by," said one and all. and off 
they went. 

Johnny did n't sleep much that- ilight 
for his leg was very painful,, no he felt 
doubly thankful for the pretty scene before 
him. in every wreath or festoon be could 
sec a token of the tender thoughts of his 
little playmates, and behind all that he 
was forced to remember who had put it 
into the hearts of those boys to do all this 
for him. 

" Ah," he sighed, * I grumble too much. 
I guess I have a good many mercies that 
, even Aunt Roxy don't harp upon. Well, 
— oh my, that was an awful twinge of pain I 
---if I ever do get well I '11 do my best for 
other sick people, and 1 'II never let Christ- 
mas go by without seeing to it that it is 
the jolliest sort of a day for every one j 
know." — The Christian Weekly. 

BUY YOUB OWN 0HEERIE8. J 1 
A Temperance Story, Founded oi^ Fact. 

BY JOHN WILLIAM KIRTON. , 



(This beautiful -,o>r\ 



Itten in England a 



. have, taken tin; liberty of changing the termHof 
English money, mentioned In It, to our American 
currency for the better understanding 01 our read- 
ers. It Is not otherwise altered; exeept to lie slight- 
ly abridged, to stilt our columns). . 

it was about three o'clock on a scorch- 
ing hot Saturday afternoon in July, when 
John Lewis, the carpenter, laid down his 
hammer, and putting his hand in bis pocket, 
drew out a few coppers, "Just the price of 
a pint," as he said to himself, so he re- 
solved thereupon to step across to ' the 
" Golden Eagle," and have some ale to 
quench bis thirst. Just as be opened the 
door which led to the " Bar," what should 
he see laying on the polished counter, but 
a plate of beautiful • ripe cherries; the 
sight of which made John's mouth wader 
so freely, that ere he knew exactly what 
be was doing, bis hand was stretched out 
to take a few, when the shrill voice of the 
landlady from behind called out.— 

" You touch them if y ou ( dare, sir 1" 
John was startled; but before he could re- 
ply, the landlady added, — 

" The idea of your taking such liberty, 
I should like to know what you are think- 
ing about?" 

" Well, missus, 1 was only going to 
take one or two to wet my whistle." 

" You had better not try it," she said 
with warmth. 

"Why you wont mind my having a 
few ; I was so thirsty, and they looked 



this bad taken place in a fen minutes, and 
Jhe events bail crowded so quickly one 
upon the other, that when he laid the bag 
of cherries on the bench and pat one ni his 
mouth, its sweetness aroused vividly with- 
in him the t reatment of the landlady even 
with additional force ; and her words 
seemed so to " stick in his throat," that as 
he swallowed the juicy fruit, each seemed 
to give birth to the landlady's .-w< 
" Buy 'jdtor own cherries i'i- 
" Yea," said John, and t 
yon serve a fellow, is it, after ! 
many a dollar with yon 7 and not 
grndge even a paltry cherry! " an 
ing his hammer on the nail as he mi 
the words, its »cho seenied to answer back 
to him, " Buy your owu cherries !" 

All the rest of that afternoon the words 
haunted him, and do what he would, even 
the saw and the plane echoed the same 
advice, and at times he appeared to grow- 
desperate, while from his lips would rush 
the words, "Buy your own cherries t" 
" Ah, j-cs," said he, his wounded con- 
science galling him, " I have bought them 

fng for her and her children ; I will 
are of number one for the future, and 
ian have not only cherries, but many I 
sweet things beside." 
-length the bell rang for leaving 
work, and John walked to the counting- 
house and received his wages, which 
amounted generally to aliout eight dollars ; 
for although he was pa the habit of pay- 
ing frequent visits to the public-house, he 
was not by any means what people would 
call a drunkard; indeed, he would have 
felt insulted if any one hail dared to apply 
such a term to him, and no doubt would 
have been prepared in his way to prove 
that he only took what he considered did 
him good. And if he did on a Saturday 
night sometimes get over the score, while 
the friendly glass went round more freely 
than usual, and the cheerful song caused 
the time to fly fast, so that he went home 
later than usual, it was simply because he 
was a good fellow, who must do as others 
do ; and it) at such times, the wife com- 
plained that, the money left was barely 
sufficient to purchase the needful tilings 
for the comjng week, he was apt to tell 
her to " mind her own business," and a 
few sharp words between them would be 
the result. But alas ! such scenes are too 
well known to need description, and Mary, 
like many other", had grown wearyj with 
complaining, but nevertheless, she deter- 
mined to do her best to keep the house as 
comfortable as her limited means would 
allow; and by kind words and looks to 
make the home as attractive as possible, 
feeling assured that by. such means she 
was more likely to draw him from the 
public-house: whilst the opposite course 



" No; not a drop," said John, " I want, to j good it had done them, he signed the 
be ofT." ' pledge. . • 

" Well, will you have a glas**ot' some- 1 On the Saturday, when the bell rang, and 
thing short f" said the landlady. , John went to the office for bis wages, be 

No, nor long either," said John. j felt a thrill of joy run through him after 
said the landlady, " Tom Smith j receiving them, and retired to n quiet cor- 
parlor, and Diok Bates will be | ner of the work-shop. Looking at the dol- 



lar bills which lay in his hand, he said, " Itf v 
is many a long day since I could say that 
ye all belonged to me ; and now I have got 
ye, I'll take good care that I don't part 
with ye unless I get plenty out of ye ;" 
and clasping his hand, and patting it and 
its contents into his pocket, you might 
''11 buy my own. 



" Bui 
is in tl 

here directly, you won't go Just yet.' : 

" Will you let me know bow much I owe 
yon?" said John, getting impatjent. "or I 
shall go without settling." 

"Ah I see now," said the landlady, 
" that I put my foot in it this alternoon, 
and offended you ; hut I hope you won't 

mind a few words spoken in haste: come : have heard him say, 
let us be friends once more." cherries, that I will." 

!' Not a dram will I take here or any- 1 Mary was much pleased to see him re- 
where else if 1 know it," said John ; " and ■ turn even sooner than the week before 
as to offending me, that don't matter that ', (for reasons known to our reader), and 
I see, so long as yon gafeyour money." ( soon placed the tea before him, and while 

" But." said the landlady, while she was j bustling about the room, -and doing her 
looking after the P's and Q's (pints and J best to keep the children quiet, she felt al- 
quarts), " I don't like to quarrel with any ■ most inclined to say how pleased she was, 
oner -especially with you: now do let us , but. checked herself, lest he might When 
make it up, and as .for th e n aa rri ca , I ba . e j giving her the money, stop' some for the 
kept them for yo* i 'see (fetching them out i last week's mistake. 

of tbe parlor), here they are." j When he had nearly finished his meal, 

'■ No, thank yon," said John with a smiie, j he said, " Here, Mary, you'll be wanting to 
took your advice, and went and bought, , go a-marketing directly, I suppose ; there's 
le, which were very delicious ; and now , the money," throwing it into her lap. 
take what I owe you out of this sovereign, An utterance of surprise escaped from 
I want' to be off." / ; her as she said in -a whisper, " Is all this 

" I don't like," said the landlady, " really , for me, John ? " 
to change this without your tasting some- j » Yes," said John, " and I hope you will 
thing; what will you take?" spend it well." 

"Nothing, I say again," said John,' " I hope," said Mary, trembling, "you 
speaking decidedly ; and taking up his ; haven't done anything wrong to get so 
change, he walked out, and soon found" his ! much, John?" 

way home. He reached it much to the sur- j " No, my dear," said John, while his 
prise of his wife, long before bis usual , heart trembled with emotion, " I have done 
time : she, however, had only to put the , wrong long enough, and I am going to 
kettle, on, and while preparing the tea- do right for the future.!' 
things, the water boiled. '• But," said Mary, — 

John sat almost in silence, and took his | " Never mind, now," said John, " get 
tea. Mary was on the point of asking him your bonnet and shawl, and let us both go 
how it was that he was home so soon, to market." 



when all at once, he put his hand in his 
pocket, and taking out some money, threw 



Mary < lid not need a second order to get 
eady, all the while wondering how it was 



it into her lap, saying, "1 suppose you'll' to be accounted for; resolving, however, 
be going to market soon, Mary." j while she was tying her strings, that she 

" Yes," said Mary, and she would have j would quietly wait until John thought 
added, "and 1 shall be glad to go soon ;" ' proper to give her an explanation ; so after 
bnt she l ad learnt by past experience, that J bidding Sally and Tommy take enre of tbe 
she must not say too much on Saturday j other children and the bouse, they went, on 
night ; so taking up the money she went into ' their way. John then briefly told ber the 
the bed-room to get her bonnet and shawl, j decision he had come to, and hoped she 
and then with a women's curiosity, looking j would forgive him for the past, and help 
to see how much he had given her, was him to do better for the time to come; to 
surprised to find about a dollar more than : all of which Mary listened with trembling 
she usual ly received. ' yet joyful interest. 

•'I wonder whether he knows how much Meanwhile the children at home had 
be has gi . en me," said Mary ; but fearing their talk about the matter, 
if she returned to ask, he might want it ■' How funny," said Tommy, "to see fa- 
back, sue quickly passed down stairs, and ther and mother go out to market to- 
out into t le street, afraid every moment be j gether I " 
would be after her for the extra change. I " Yes," said Sally, " isn't it ?" 
She bad n ot gone far before she beard some i "1 wonder,'' said Tommy ^ "whether 
one runni ig fast behind ber, and in a mo. | anybody that father knows has died and 
ment looked round, thinking it was be, but j left him some money." And with similar 
it was only a little boy playing; so on she ( child-like talk they were engaged when a 
went, and quickly visited the different j sharp rap at the door disturbed them, 
shops, ant 1 being a thrifty body, spent ber j Sally went to the door, and there stood 
money as wisely as possible, the extra a butcher-boy with a basket and a leg of 
money enabling her to add to the comfort mutton in it. 

of the family during the next week. When "Does Mister Lewis live here?" said 
ahe return ed laden from market, she found ; the boy. • ■ / ' ~s 

from what tbe children told her. that father ] 'No," said Sally, "there is no one of 
had been nut almost all the time, and she that name lives here." 
feared affar all, be bad gone in search of "It's strange," said the boy, "I was 
her. How ever, when be came in soon after, | told this was the house; isn't this Mo. 



would most likely drive and keep him there, nothing w is said on either side, and thug 20 ? " 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



here! 



. '• Yes," aaid Sully, thi 
one of that name lives i; 

" Well, who does liv 
l>oy. 

"My father, ami mother, and us," 
Sally. 

" And what's your father's name ? " 
the boy. 

"They call him Jack Lewis," 
Sally. 

« Well that's the same man, Mister 
Jack's all the same," said the bojy"«M 
here's a leg of mutton for him." _ 

"Oh I'm sure you're wrong," said Sally, 
" we never have such things as them come 
to our house." 

" But I tell you it's all right." said the 
boy, and it's paid for." 

' Well if it's paid for, I'll take it in, but 



carpet! 
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20, but no ' children have been well educated ; added c»*fat £'2(£O0O- the date ol beginning the million", but all India, with two hundred 

to all this, he and his wife are hearty sup- work 162t, and the time of completion millions, by the blessing of Hod on the 

id the |K>rters of the Temperance cause, and by «ey.en year-, is the most credible. .Ii has preaching of n pine Quspell transformed, 

the blessing of God have become consist- been justly said, Unit - this and the other evangelized, and numbered among the 

" ent members of a Christian church. solidly con articled and highly ornamented Chiistfail nations. t-Mi**ionary Herald. 

Working men, the moral is soon told : build'mgs which engaged the attention of 

It is not how much money a week you earn. Tirrtunala Nayagnn, could not have been 

but what you do witk it when you get it. built |>y any other than a despot possessed 

How many home comforts, in the shape of of boundless wealth." This 111:111, the great* 

sta, sofas, chairs, books, etc., are loft, est of all I le Pandian rulers, was crowned 



iEI)E Ceartttrs' Cubit. 



TV 1UECK TO SPEAK 

lit Christmas time, if you have a celebration in 



by the simple factthat the money goes in kta^fMbkura ^emon,., y^bnoT. UT5£ K^^V^M 

,,. -v .„(...; '; another column: "The Christmas Gift fn 



the wrong way. If you learn nothing else 1 1623, when he was 

from this sketch, you may learn this, that forty years of age, and his successful reign ' H 

if you are to have a " Home, sweet home," extended over a period of thirty-six years. jn 

you must " BUY YOUR OWN CHER- During hi* time the Jesuit missionaries atan ,i 

BIES." gained great influence in Madura. Robert read. 



dc Xobili, the most famous of them, : 
THE NEW OHOL'TBY-MADTJRA. sumed the garb of a Hindo ascetic, a 
The picture is a view of one of those professed tb be a high caste Brahmin, fit 



from 

n." Remember that the chief secret 
(1 speaking or reading is a good under- 
ng and feeling of what is to be spoken or 
When an actor wants to perfect him- 



I'm sure you'll have to come and fetch it magnificent monuments of antiquity built Home. Tint-, as a Christian propagandist 
back a<*nin," said Sally. by the old Tamil kings, centuries ago. in in disguise, he sehemed^ind labored many 

5 Olfit will be all right." said the boy, the city of Madura. It is called " Puthu 
and awaj' he went. 

"Isn't it a wopper?" said Tommy, 
-only fancy if this was our'n, wouldn't 
we have a splendid dinner 1 " And the 
little fellow danced about the room for 
joy ; and while he was cutting his capers 
in this manner, another knock was heard 
at the door. 

" Here he comes, shall I bring it? " said 
Tommy. But on opening the door a 
baker's boy presented himself with three 
large loaves. 

" Docs Mr. Lewis live here? " said the 
boy. 

" Well," said Sally, thinking it strange. 
' my father's called Jack Lewis, if that's 
him." 

" All right, here's these loaves for him." 
" Are they paid for? " said Sally. 
" Yes," said the boy ; " come, make 
haste." 

"Well, I'll take 'em in, being as how 
they are paid for, but we never have such 
big loaves as them, and I'm (sure you 
have to fetch 'em back again ; there's a 
mistake somewhere." 

" There, that's all fudge," aaid the boy, 
and off he went 

" Ain't them busters ? " said Tommy : 
" See, sister, thev are new, and well baked, 
too, ain't they?' Only fancy if they wan 
aartr*°**it"we make a hole in them 
soon 

And again he started off with a dance 
and a shout, in the midst of which another 

ra D at tfce door was heard Maudapam," in Tamil,— in English, " New of proselytes, with th 

"Here they are," he said, "I'll bring Chol'try." It is also distinguished by the and assistance of the king/ over w 
.hem to the door " M Tamil name " Vasantfi," which means In mind he is said to have gained an e: 

„ \ . . , A. JL : Enelish Spring." It is said to have ' ordinary ascendency. Some say that 1 ir 

But upon the door being^pened there gJJJg > con9equencc of ,, av ing rumala Nayagan was converted, and or 

his account was clandestinely murderer 
>y the Brahmins. But the .1 
iot to have! believed it : 'for their records 
lecture that he died as he had lived, an 

nafrow watercourse, made of stone ; 
tended, it is supposed, to cool the air d 
iug the hot month: 

inTtii 




ance 
hose 
xtra- 



was a lad with parcels of -tea; sugar and J**" *» <;»"«' "^Vd^ht- 
coflec, and the same question was* asked. «» » ' « ™* ^Jft**^ 

month of the vear. It is surrounded bv a 



in all that was paid for, at the same tiine 
telling each one ''They needn't be sur- 
prised if they had to fetch 'em back again." 

The grocer sent potatoes and cabbages ; 
the butterman eggs, bacon, and butter ; and 
a few other articles from different shops 
arrived, until the table. began to be quite 
full. 

"I do wish father and mother would 



penitent sinner. 

Whatever the truth may have ls'cn in ^ 
This edifice, which his case, one thing i> certain, two or three witll ,; ut . 
! beautiful finish of its work, and in centuries of 'missionary labor by the Fran-. Wl .l|, we(a ,u „n w „r,|s that 
grjuKf magnificence, excels all others in i ciscans and Jesuits made no permanent | f anything— Nimns— thai mem 
Madura is three hundred and thirty-three '■ impression upon Hindoo society, ^o mis- , can't talk or write or even think about any- 
feet Ion" and eighty one wide, divided, in- sionaries were ever more indefatigable : n 1 : thing 1 
ternallv, into a nave and two side aisles, | persistent. They were unscrupulously de- jura 



come home," said Sally ; " 8»l>posp a po- with p ', lss . lgl , s ftt both cnri8 . T he roof is j vi. 



1 in their methods; they had un- 

. . J — j. 8 nd the 



self in a new part, he studies carefully the 
author's words anil meaning, and then tries to 
feel it— or to seem to at least. 

TRACIHK0 GKAMMAll. 

Is not grammar the bugliea'r of teachers and 
scholars? Children think they never can under- 
stand it. Teachers 
dread the lalwr of 
teaching such a dry 
study. Yet nothing 
can be more simple 
anil beautiful; and 
the more simple, the 
more beautiful. It ii 
I — ibli • to interest 
even primary scholars 
in it by not over- 
whelming them with 
rules and names 
which have no mean- 
ing to them. Let 
them see the signifi- 
cance of every name 
you give them. Don't , 
use a text l»ok with 
the younger ones. 
Here is a little lesson 
on 

Nouns. 
Children, gram- 
mar, you know we 
said, is the study- 
that teaches us to use 
the right words, so 
as to say just what 
we mean. There an 
only nine different 
kinds of words in 
our language. That 
is not many, and you 
will soon learn them 
all. But we will be- 
gin with the most 
important. 

If you went to a 
country where no one 
could talk English, and you could not talk 
the language there,* and 1 you wanted some 
brend, how would you make them know ? 
Wouldn't you point to it; Or, if you wanted 
to sit down, you'd point to a chair. Then, if 
-some one told you the name of it, y^I could 
ask for it, just by repeating the name*. You 
to use any words but just the 
names of things would be 'the 
si important words for you to learn. 
<ow. what words does the baby learn to 
first : (Let the children tell.) Aren't those 
of things too ? He can get along 
ly other words for some time. 

e the names 
nam/. We 

"talk or 1 

Nouns. Now let us s 
think of. 'This is an exer- 
•liildren will be greatly interested in. and 



liccman was to come and find all these fla( . constructed of immense granite bounded ineiins at their control 

things here, what should we do? " rfata ri . 9 ° ing ,,,,„,, one hundred and twen- influence of kings was exerted I 

"I wonder," said Tommy, whether . 6i _„ t m . lss j u . pillars, each twenty-five their schemes. No other 111 

1 1 -. 1-. jli. .1. ' " y 5 s 1 „ 1 r... .... »l.n l,,i 



10 distinguish c 



and proper 



rard 



father's going to keep shop? " f n | lt ,-g| lt \ wvt ' n from a single block of I were ever so faVi 

"Don't be. silly, Tommy; it would granite, and carved in the ordinary ilin- '■ and yet. beyond the 
make yon stili, I know, if we had all to go Jop style. The labor of carving must have churches and the 
to prison," said Sally. Vjchn enormous, and it is difficult to con- proselyted hcatli 

Inthemidstof this dialogue, much tothe jeeture how the pillars could have been Christian names, 

lition by any power which the without a previo 



tin 
building 
onsiderable 



UK KKADINO. 

• picture remliDg exercise, 
until are beautifully adapted 



numhi 

they i 



Tamili: 
that dar 
are ton 



ml a baptism of water ; 
; baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, thev "accomplished nothing, or next 
to nothing. The citadel of heathenism 
continued as firm and unshaken as the 
old stone palaces and temples. The Brah- 
mins retained all their lormcr influence, 
placed in front of ten of and caste and superstition were in no de- 
lillars. Tirrumaln Nayagan, gree weakened. In the line of human 
buv cioVhes for his children and then for the last of the dynasty and the munificent progress nothing had been done. Lyery 
l^seK arY wi e 2S»T|2£-»5 founder of the "New Chol'try," stands old custom and institution remained ...tact, 
t wh sp^^hat'he was "geUing Toud, "rst in the row of groups on the right l.""'^ 

• '' orhood with his two wives, one on each side, and to introduce, with the preaching 01 a pint r 
a female servant. The first thing which Christianity, education for all classes and 

.. • . . j. 1. : tk n mnoualmnw WlUCh A 1*0 

rent nevertheless. 



joy of the children, father and mother re- placed in p< 
turned, and soon told them that the things 
on the table were for the coming week, and 
that all of them would have a share if they 
were good ; and giving them a piece each 
of the new loaf and a bit of cheese, off they 
were sent to bed, and told to be very quiet 
In a short time John found that he could 



to have possessed in 
k age. Among the ornaments 
groups of sculptured stone im- 
ages, which represent the ten Pandian 
kinus. larger than life, with their 
smaller 
the massiv 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 
TURBINE WATEB WHEEL. 




for he moved into a better neij 

^.'ve^esl" 1 AnTsot^htX at^atte^n" on" entering at the front to inaugutW the innov^ion, 

ean to out his savings in the Building So- is the massive platform, occupying nearly fast changing the social habits ofthe people 

detv ^an th s enalued him to build -foot- the whole width ofthe nave, which, to- and their time-honored ins itntons. Fta* 

tag^ T'for h mse ' the master, gether with twelve large, beautiful pillars, iy more has been done within tb, lastt My 

SmTlng hf» Tmore than ever attentive'to smooth a- glass and black as jet, support. I yean, to 

his work appointed him as foreman, at an ing an ornamented canopy, * wrought out | not to s|*ak of Ch.is m nUing em in the 

advanced S5» of waees And step bv of a beautiful stone, composed of dark true spiritual sense, than was done by the 

Z farot on il h^'ecan," a master syneitc sprinkled with a green variety of labors of ^he Koman.sts .n three century 

wZelf- anrinstead of working? he had scapolite known as the " black Madura Give .« flay years more, and .he world 

mento l'ook aftert anddoi for him. His grLt,:.- The authority which puts the shall see not only Madura, wtth her two 



POOLE & HUNT, 

MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH ft. SOUTHWEST. 

Naarlv 7000 now In use, working unrter heads vsfy 

w tigrtomitoSWfeottTwenty-fcurmtaM. 
Tk* mo.t powerful Wheel in tie Market, 
ud moit ooonomioal In uU of Water. 

Large H.LD8TRATBD Pampbtet sent poat free. 

Portable anil Stationary steam Engines anj I Boiler, 
llol^kAWIIcoxPutentTubuloils^llor.KhauRb'B 
{ IfuX-r tor Minerals, Saw.an.l Ortst Ml la, Flonrlng 
Mill M.icbinerv. Maoblnory for White Leaii Works 
anil Oil Mlili, Shafting Palleya and Hanger.. 
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SaitM-Ki)"' ftMPis n tbc fife 

unaon i. 
DECEMB ER 6 , 1874. 
THE BEATITUDES. . 

if att. v: 1-10; 

1 And seeing the multitude*, he went up hit _ 
mountain : end when he was net, his dlsclpfes came 
unto him: . .. , 

2 And he opened 'hie mouth and taught them 

"TiS&eed are the poor In spirit : for theirs It the 
klncdotn of heaven. ! i 

4 Slewed are tbey that mourn: for they thai! be 

5 Bleaeed are the meek : for they shall Inherit he 
earth. 

6 Blessed are they which do hunger and th n*t 
after rlghte'msnes : for they shall he fllleO . 

7 Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain 

"Ib^ 

God. 

9 Blenstid are the peacemakers : for they xliall 
oalleil the children of God. 



eouTttBRN Workman. 



nf ■ on eurtlt, good-will fu-jnuu" in their t* 
: nnd lives. Tbey are nut nieiely peaceful 



ml wnnts 



( t i$od for the mnply of uud tern) 
J ' as well mi for spiritual blessings. * 
carrying over with them the spirit of peace . Second. The pardon of cJkf sin. We are all 
■ : and quietness they liccome makers of peace— j sinners against Ood, needing and professing 
i themselves a blessing wherever they may be to desire forgiveness from him. Christ gives 
i or so. And all such peacemakers are included i ub no warrant to expect his Father's forgive 
Jod's own dear family, " for they shall be ! ncss if wc indnlgc an unforgiving spirit 



heaven. 

Odin T«Xt.~5» JE DOIM OI THE WORD. A 
HOT HIAHKR8 OSI.V.— JlimeS 1 1 St. 

Whbx Jesus entered upon his ministry 
not only taught in the synagogues or .lew sh 
churches, but, as we learned in our last lesson, 
he was continually doing good us he had 
opportunity unto all men. It is I not at 
surprising that the good news which 
brought— the ability to do wonderful wotjk 
of healing such as no other man ever did — 
and even more, his willingness to give help 
and sympathy to all the wretched and needy 
ones who were brought to hii 
spread his fame, and that great 
all that region were const] 
As Jesus looked about and saw 
crowd of people which had 
him, he went up into a mi 
braced this' opportunity to teach them, more 
fully than he had yet done the nature and 

Erinciples of that spiritual kingdom which he 
ad come to set up. Christ commences t lis 
memorable "8ermon on the Mount" by show- 
ing the new and heavenly character of I he 
subjects of his kingdom. If we would-en el 
Christ's kingdom above, these are the qui li- 
lies wc must begin to cultivate on earth. As 
we consider those whom > Christ pronoun :es 
"blessed," or happy, may we be leu to see a ad 
realize that true happiness is very diffen tit 
from what the world thinks it to be — that Its 
seat is in the heart and disposition rather then 
in external circumstances. 

Tlie first mentioned are tb,e amir in spirit 
the opposite of high spirited and hattgh y. 
They, acknowledge their, own un worthiness, 
nnd are conscious of doing nothing good. 
The proud and self-righteous feel that til ey 
can take care of themselves, anil the wp Id 
The lowly have rights 
The kingdom su its 
! to call sinners," and hi v 



c ulled the children of God 

Eighth, The persecuted for righteousness' 
sake. Those who, because they are trying to 
lead holy lives snch as tiod will approve and 
bless, are reproached or ridiculed or persecuted 
in any way by wicked men, are among the 
blessed ones if they patiently endnrc ; for they 
have our Saviour's promise " theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven." They can even "rejoice 
in tribulation " as they jlook forward to" the 
kingdom lieyond "whore the wicked cease 
fnmi troubling, and the Weary arc at rest v " 

Are wo living from day to day so as to 
make these blessings nut own? is the practical 
question for each of us to ask ourselves* If 
so, wc shall find much happiness by the way, 
even here; for '• Wisdom's ways arc ways of 
pleasantness" arid hereafter "fullness of joy," 
Shall we not lie, blessed indeed if we attain 
unto' this glorious Inheritance^ 



toward those who Imve wronged us. If we 
offer, this prayer without freely forgiving our 
enemies, we are in reality making a fearful 
request for ourselves — "As we forgive." 

Third, Help from God—" Lead us not into 
temptation, '"but deliver ns from evil." In 
these words we ask God to shield us from such 
influences as would cause us to do wrong, or, 
with* the temptation, to make a wny of escape. 
We come very far short of the spirit of this 
petition if we, heedlessly and unnecessarily 
place ourselves where- we know we shall be 
tempted to do what is wrong; for in this us 
in all other things, "God helps those who 
help themselves." 

If we are God's obedient children we esteem 
it an unspeakable privilege, thus to come unto 
him in prayer; and it is ourjoy nnd rejoicing 
that He whose, " is the kingdom, the power 
and the glory forever," permits us to approach 
him as "Our I'athcr who art in heaven." 



I lesson in. 
Dee. 20, 1874. 
THE TWO FOUNDATIONS. 
m a m . vii : 31-29. ¥ 



II. — O.N II. —".J 

Dec. IS, 1874. 
TEACHING TO PRAY. 

MATT. vi. 9-18. S3 

■ therefore pray re I'cVar ' ,-'1 „ x '" e ><•;•>• on.- that *alth unto 
I heaven. Hallowed he ti.> name, shall enl.-r into l he k)ii«ilran of 



dally broad. 

1* Anil forgive us onr del. Is. as ». forgive oill 
uebtors. - 

18 And lead u- not Into tenipaXtlou. hut itcUvei 
us from evil! -For thine Is the kingdom, and tin 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

OoUaa XevartU— OKm o^ai^aj>iei-ii-i.E» said rxxi 



e. Lord. Lord, 
-livens but he 
which ts In 



sand. There is hut one Rock ; wc see there * 
may be many kinds of "sands" ; but they 
are the same in. this; none of them have any 
power to save, and what is built upon them 
will surely come to niin. Which house shall 
we be like? 

The people who listened to our Saviour's 
sermon were "astonished at his doctrines." 
He taught simple truths that they all. could 
understand ; and his words brought to them 
comfort and hope. The people, therefore, as 
we are told in another place, heard hun gladly. 
Let us not forget that if we desire his com- 
mendation we must, in addition to hearing 
him'gladly, do his will cheerfully. How much 
we owe to Christ for the Sermon on the Mount I 
Were its blessed precepts loved and obeyed 
by nll.'-lmtild we not have heaven on earth? 



Dee. 27, 1874. 
POWEB TO rOBOlVE 8IN8. 
matt, ix : 1-8. 
I And ho entered Into a ship, and paused over, 
nd eame Into his own city. 11. 
•i And, behold, they brought unto him a man sick 
patsy, lying on a bed : ami Jeans seeing "" 
aid unto the siclc of the palsy, Son, be of 



and 

i . 

of the 



thee. 



•34 Therefore whosocr 
nine, and doctli litem. 
Mil. u iilrh htillt Ills lie 



r hearcth these sayings of 



Ciniisr having s|Hikcn of the character and I 
blessedness of the subjects of I 

goes on to tench hi* disciples I hat they were | «7 And the nil; 
not to strive to gain notoriety by their good 
deeds, hut thai in all things they were to have 
respect to the judgment of God, nnd not to 
the.praise of men. Before giving thctrithe 
mode] of •priyer which bears his name, Christ 
gives them two cautions: First, lie not as the 
hypocrites, fie does not here speak against 
public prayer but against the spirit which 
prompts to' any display, "thai tliev mutt-be | 
seen of men.'' This is mocking <rW-taW ' 
iug.him us if he did not know the heir*. 



. . . I mine, and ■loctlihhcln not. shall Is' liken,-. 1 untoa 
Klliotlom. f 00 n*t, matt, which hnllt Ills house niton thesand: 



these savings, the peopl. 
doctrine : 

29 For he taugltt them as I 
and not as the se rlbes. 
Golden Text-<>7 



method is the veryoppositc of the hypocrite's j not enter the 
plan. We regard .his. counsel when wc sack, j before told ,wl 
in presenting our. petition's to (o»I. lo ivTlh- 1 here tells u|ion 
draw as much as possible from the notice i 
men. Both classes receive their reward. TJ 
hypocrites did it to be seen, and the; 
wind they sought ; they iwrr seen " 
not mocked." r1 "' ■"■•"♦»'' 



•God 1 never lie suffie 
The merited punithment I the kingdom; 



honest and 

the Father who Sceth iii « 
not to listen to wonls, bn 
heart and knowctb the tin 
reward him openly. 

The second caution is. I" so not 



The mv fatfit 
■d that i found in 
odeth 



ughts 



ilesceuded. and the Hoods c 



. had ended 



■ having authority. 



tajramat... 

3 And, behold, certain of the scribes said within 
themselves, This man blasphemetn. 

4 And Jesus knowing their thoughts sajd, Where- 
fore think ye evil In yoflr hearts T 

5 For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be for- 
given thee ; or to say, Arise and walk? 

6 Bat that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins, (then salth he to the 
sick of the palsy), Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
unto thine house. 

7 And he arose, and departed to his house. 



Golden Text.— 1 r we coxfess our siss, Hs IS 
'AiTHrrx asd just to rqaoivE ns ooa siks, xm 

•O CXkASSE 08 FBO* ALL USRIOBTXOUBUKSS.— 1 John, 



When Jesus had finished bis matchless ser- 
mon he came down from the mountain and 
followed up his wonderful words with mighty: 
acts of love aud mercy, thus carrying out; 
and exemplifying in his own- life the precepts, 
which he had enjoined upon all who would be, 
numbered among his true -followers. A. few 
of these wonderful works are put on record 
for our instruction (John xx-: 80, 81). The! 
healing of the leper comes first ; next, the cen- 
turion's servant ; then they brought unto him; 
many afflicted ones, and be healed them all. 
— ' J He showed, too, his power over the winds and-; 

of the Sermon on the I waveB by stilling the tempest, and over the!* 
e hav£ been consider- I evil spirits by permitting them to go into Us«, 
— i te ]j 8 (J,, herd of swine, and thus freeing the-demoniar-' 



man's favor above His. Christ's | people plainly .mil forcibly who will and will , who had hitherto been under their power. 



ingdoni of heaven. He has j This brings us to Christ's next miracle which 
i\t is Christian character; he | is the subject of our lesson tosday. Thescene, 
what Christian character alone I of this miracle was Capernkuni, "his own. 



Not every one that saith 
Lord." Words of ncknowl- 
irist us Lord and Master will 
nt to prove anytime an heir of 
• But he that Xieth the will of 
'he true profession of faith is 
ifo rather than on the' lips, 
connected with the kingdom 
reheth the j of God only by external profession und pro- 
testations of r.onl may appear to their fellow- 
men to he Christ's followers: and we are here 
rcpeti- 1 solemnly taught that it is a possible thing for 



tionS. Much praying is not condemned," but , them to" deceive themselves; but God reads 
"much speaking"— the repeating of words I the heart, and it is vain for any to hope to 
T^bicl) are expressions of the lips only and not deceive him; 

the sincere desires of the heart. Wo learn ! When Jesus was teaching he often made his 
(Verse 7) that it is not the design of praver to ' meaning more <flear to the people by parables 
* our' conditio- ' 



ing no proud, lofty spirit to hinder them tt ay ■ will ho meted out at the jlid 
enter at once by repentance and confessirn, 1 
and "theirs i* the kingdom of heaven " evi'n 
'here 'on earth. . ' s , t ' 

Second, They that mourn. God's true cliil- 
dten mourn not alone on account of trials a id 
disappointments, but they are often burden id 
and sorrowful in spirit because they come so 
far short of the perfect example set for them 
' by their Lord and Master. There is comfort 
for them in the kingdom — "We shall lie like 
him ; for we shall see him as ho is " •( 1 Joint. 

iii: 8). ; inform »>m1 of imr' condition, for lie knows or short stories so nt. this time he closed his 

Third, The meek: those who are .mild and | ouViietos before wc ask : bqj it is the means 1 sermon with th • story of the wise and foolish 
gentle ; both in their treatment of others and I through which he hus chosen to confer his ! builders. Evei y one can see the folly of build- 
in the way in which they receive treatment : blessings. The brief prayer which follows ing on no more solid foundation than shifting 
from others; who can bear trials and contra- and which Christ has left us us a model, ; sand, The hoi se might and probably would 
dictions without showing an angry and re- ■. " After this manner therefore pray ye, 'Ms so j stand in pleasant weather, but when the winds, 
vengeful spirit. They shall inherit the earth. ' simple that u child can understand it ; and in ! and the stonni which must come sooner or 
They do not think much about 'themselves, so j it, at the same time, is included, all that is ; later lieot upon it. there was nothing to keep it 
that they are not disturbed or unhappy if thfey ' needful for our well-being here and hereafter. ; from falling — ' And it fell : and great was the 
are lightly esteemed by others; and in the lip- ■ It is to lie feared, however, that there is much j foil of it." It is worthy of notice that both 
per kingdom many of the meek and lowjiy . thoughtless, and therefore meaningless repeti- 1 Atari and. IkiIIi built. The foolish man's 
ones, who considered themselves last here, | tion of our l-ord's own words. Ix-t us notice \ house may hayt looked as well to passers-by 
will doubtless be surprised to find themselves ; carefully and try to find out the real moaning ; as the wise man s, but there was a great differ- 
first there. « I |-pf these petitions. The first three relate to '■ ence between them. The difference was in 

Fourth, They that hunger and thirst after ! God. First, His name. Wc ask that his name . the foundation. Christ makes his own appl 
righteousness. A hungry and thirsty man j may be hallowed or held sacred l. nnd if we j eution of this j tamble, so that we are left i 
earnestly desire what wc ask it will be onr aim | no doubt aato 1 is meaning. All are builders, 
to so control all the thoughts (of our hearts 
and the words of our lips that thev may do 
him honor, - j 
Second, .His kingdom — "Thy kingdom 

come." This is a petition dial (ioci's kingdom, 

which is a kingdom of righteousness, may be 
established on the earth. We may show our 



desires nothing so much as food and drink 
and he can be satisfied with nothing else? 
Christ, who is himself bread to the hungry 
and water to the thirsty soul, promises com- 
plete satisfaction to those who earnestly de- 
sire and strive to be conformed more and 
more to his image. 

Fifth, The merciful: those who are kind 
and compassionate not only to the' deserving j sincerity here by first becoming ourselves bis 
but to .the ill-deserving. They shall obtain willing subjects, ami then using all the influ- 
ence we may have to bring those about US into 
the same blessed kingdom. 

Third, His will— "Thy will be done." 
In these words we pray that God's purposes 
may be accomplished and his commands 
obeyed as cheerfully and submissively on earth 
as by the angels in heaven. If onr actions 
correspond with our words, that is, if wef hon- 
estly seek to know and endeavor to do Itod's 
will, our daily lives will prove the genuine- 
ness of our prayer. 

The last three petitions are for ourselves. 
First, " Our daily bread." As often as we take 
these words upon bur lips we should be re- 
minded of our continual daily dependence 



mercy. Thay who live to promote the wel 
fare and Happiness of .others will And their 
own happiness cared for and secured to them 
by their Heavenly Fathers "whose mercies 
fail not." 

Sixth, The pure in heart. This goes deeper 
than the outward actions. It extends to the 
'secret motives which prompt us. and requires 
that they should pe pure and honest. The 
pure im heart .realise that tliev are living under 
the eye-of. the heart aearehingflod; and having 
nothing to hide they can enjoy bis constant 
presence. What state could be more blessedl 

Seventh, The peacemakers: those who ex- 
emplify the gospel of Christ, which is "Peace 



their own good 



Each must build for himself, and each can 
bui Id but one h ouse. Our lives are like the 
building: in tin Bible they'are often so spoken 
of (1 Cor. iii: 1-16); (1 Peter, ii: 5). They 
that so believe i n him as to lead them to do as 
well as hear his sayings are likened unto the 
wise man who built his house upon a rock. 
All such are u'H>n the; sure foundation, for, 
following his di rectiona, they are building up- 
on Jesus biinsi If as the chief Corner-stone. 
When the storn s of life, that is, earth's trials, 
disappointment i and afflictions, beat upon 
them, they will have no cause for fear, but be- 
ing founded up in the Rock they can calmly 
say with the A] tostlo "Who shall separate us 
from' the love if Christ," etc (Romans viii: 
8$, .89). How different the fate of the other 
builder! Hear! ng Christ's sayings bat doing 
them not he is ikened unto the foolish man 
who built bis house upon the sand. The 
sand i .repreeen » anything except Jesus. 
Some rest the Ir lives on wealth, some on 
earthly honor, some on pleasure, others on 



works: but they are all alike 



city, " so called because during the last three; 
years of his life, it was, more than, any other; 
place, his Residence. Mark, who enters more 
into the particulars af this case than Matthew; 
(Mutt, ii: 1-12). tells us- that Jesus was on a 
house teaching u multitude, who had gathered 
together to hear him when this poor "man, 
sick of. the palsy" was brought unto him to 
be healed. His friends could not make their 
way through the crowd to Jesus, but they 
were too much in earnest in what they had 
undertaken, to allow themselves to be over- t 
come by any obstacle. 

The great question with them was how to .1 
bring 'this man tb Christ's notice. They . 
thought of a very strange way. The houses 
in that country were built with flat roofs, so 
that it was possible to get on the roof— which 
they did — and "let him down through the 
tiling with his couch into the midst before 
Jesus." It was a strong belief in Christ's will- 
ingness a*d power which led them to take 
this- step. The spirit which: prompted them 
and the act which was the evidence of the 
spirit, Jesus commended in the words "seeing 
their faith." When we are conscious of our 
own helpfessness and have learned and be- 
lieved enough concerning Christ to induce us 
to go to him for help and strength, we have 
the same faith which prompted the paralytic f 
and his friends. How encouraging to .the 
poor man were the first words from the Mas- 
ter's lips, "Son, be of good cheer." Itwould 
seem from the words that follow, "Thy sins 
lie forgiven thee," that Jesus, who could read 
bis inmost thoughts, saw that, he had brought 
to him for healing, as well as a paralyzed body, 
a penitent heart and a broken spirit because 
of bis sins. 

Certain scribes said in their hearts, "This 
man blasphemeth." They were right in 
judging that no mere man had power to for- 
give sins. They were wrong in failing to see 
Christ's true, character when made so plain by 
his works. - To show his right afid power to 
forgive, Christ performed an instant cure 
which was proved by. the hitherto helpless 
man walking away with his bed. Th^ scribes 
conld not see sin pardoned and they questioned 
his authority; but they saw' the man cored ; 
and then were silenced.) But they did net 
want to tie convinced and give Ood the glory; j 
for we read , not the scribes, hut the multitudes 
when tbey saw iv, marvelled and gkrriied 
God. Let us never forget that not by words 
only, but by daily, well-ordered Uvea we may 
glorify Goof "for his goodness and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men." 
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TUB HONEST VOTER 



THE H0NE8T VOTEB. 
The picture to which this title belongs 
ib taken from an English paper, and repre- 
sents a scene quite unfamiliar to Amer- 
ican eyes. The gentlemen, that is, the well- 
dressed individuals with the rosettes upon 
the breasts of their coats, are bidding di- 
rectly and without concealment for the Vote 
of the blacksmith, who turns from his forge 
to resent the insult which they otter him. 



Now although there are plenty of dishonest 
voters in America, there are few men who 
are willing either to buy or sell a vote BO 
openly as this, and the example of the in- 
dignant blacksmith would undoubtedly be 
followed by a large majority of American 
freemen. 

The temptation to a dishonest use of the 
franchise ill this country comes usually in 
a subtle and less easily disposed of form ; 



and just for that reason voters who intend 
to maintain their independence, need to be 
specially on their guard against the fre- 
quent inducements to make capital out of 
their voting power. One of the chief causes 
of dishonest voting is ignorance, and sound 
political education is a primary necessity if 
we expect sound political action. Men 
must know why. and for what or whom 
they are voting, and must then use their 



knowledge conscientiously before they can 
Ik' called " honest voters " ; and though per- 
haps there is many a man among us who 
would not deliberately sell his vote for a 
twenty- or fifty-dollar bill, yet surely there 
arc not many who are guided by intelligence 
and restrained by conscience in their use of 
the franchise, though once more we say that 
it is only such men who are worthy to rank 
with the " Honest Voter," of our picture. 
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Wk note 'with pleasure the estublish- Georgia. Mr. Houston of the Atlanta ■■■■) I i„ i- I- ~\ 

l'! 1 Savings Bank " Ncw-4„l ea .,s l iUC . reo ies o .IttZ*. 1 * '"' loe , ul ,88ue8 n " d . . » M 



HAMPTON, JANUARY, 1875. 

In reference to oar recent article on 
cotton spinning n t Norfolk, Vn., a 
gentleman thoroughly posted, writes 
us as ful lows: 

" I feel very sanguine of the eventual 
success 'of manufactures in the South 
if they can only start in such places as 
will furnish, labor in sufficient quanti- 
ty and Quality at a low rate, By hegin- 
ning with the coarser fabrics, ivith'the 
large surplus female population of Nor- 
folk, I think- the cotton manufacture 
might he made successful. Tho more 
skilled labor of theNorthwiilbe driven 
on to finer fabrics. I was; told yester- 
day in Lowell that the mills on coarse 
goods were beginning to feel the effects 
of Southern competition. If we re<min 
some of our export trade, and the South 
can deliver goods in New York suita- 
ble for the Smrth-AYnericari and East- 
ern market, instead of sending the cot- 
ton North to be manufactured ami re- 
turned, I do not see why Southern 
mills should not reap the profit of the 
operation." 

For such coai-so goods as are recom- 
mended above, an engine of 100 Horse- 
power would be required to run 4,0u0 
spindles. That number would, how- 
ever, bo too small for economy. Our 
correspondent says " I should not ad- 
vise a mill of less than 10,000 spindle? 
Ordinarily, at least, $30.00 |«r spindle 
should beallowed for cost of plant. At 
tiie present time tho machinery com- 
plete for a mill could be bought for 
$10.00 per spindle, and tho engnie and 
shafting could also be got on the verv 
best .terms." T . 1 I. ■ ■ 

Wo thank our correspondent for his 
interesting; facts, and only wish he 
would add to our obligations bv di- 
recting tho attention of cotton spin- 
ners to those advantages of our cli- 
mate and location, which must, sooner 
or later drive New England heavy do- 
mestics o:it of tho market. The East- 
ern States have tho capital and experi- 
ence, while the South has the cheap 
labor. To bring the two together is 
to cement a real peace between the sec- 



ment of tho " Home Savings Bank ' 
of Norfolk, Va., designed to do all the 
good for the colored people hereabouts, 
that the broken Freedmah's Bank 
might have accomplished, had it been 
properly carried on. Wo believe the 
new institution to be in careful hands, 
and feel safe in recommending it to all 
who huve fuuds to^deposit. Its direct- 
ore are among its largest stockholders, 
and huve therefore an immediate con- 
cern iu making only the most prudent 
loans. The downfall of the old FreW- 
man's Bank, was largely due to. tho 
vicious system of sending away the 
funds for investment at Washington. 
The new Company is not a branch hf 
ahv other concern, and keeps its ihoney 
at home for the accommodation of the 
business men of the vicinity. The 
Bank' pays six per cent on deposits. 
The large exiierionce of H. C. Percy, 
Esq. as Cashier of the old Bank, has 
fortunately been secured to the same 
important position in the new institu- 
tion 1 I H" + 1 1 .1 ml «■ 1 ... .* *. 



Newmans hue, re ^ t thoZ^ ' ^ ,' mdv 5w1 T™**' , 5 '""I 
tint bis line bail forced the Western and 2? • ,J .P*/' > v,(l , , t f, P r *" 1 <l'««l.l 
AUaatio Railroad to reduce the rates, by ,t J "j"? T'H W 0,i 'J 
siyiug that the Western aud Atlantic 1 80 cll,sul y,t° «he Northern party. Ail| 
Railroad forced his line to reduce the g"'"".' 1 of tour oll «> removed they will I 
rates. This is exactly the point that we uut mt " party according to i 

ma<le. A ruinous and cat-throat eorapeti- culll8t "''ee9. 



Hon between the roa<l3 forces the price 
down to such figures as absolutely tempt 
the negroes to leave the state. It makes 
very little difference to the public -which 
line commenced the 'cutting' business. 
The mere fact that this negro'pledger can 
get transportation for 1,500 negroes from 
Atlanta to Vicksbnrg f,.r tlO a head, and 
a tree ticket to one in every twenty-five, in 
all that the public have to deal with, 
tins is the one thing that it must deplore 
and condemn. We still believe that 
a convention of State magnates of these 
three routes, amtabnlltion of their low 
emigrant rates, would stop the wholesale 
exodus of our negro pWilation. The ne- 
gro is remarkable for hist love of locality 
He generally prefers to stay around the old 
farm-place, where he was raised, and will 
do so unless all the conditions tempt him 
to leave it. The single obstacle of full 



AN EXCT/B8I05. 
III. 



Hon. Of the advantage anil necessity fj ! eav ? 

of such a bunk there can bo hut one l "8 l| -P l ' 1L ' erl railroad fare would settle the 
opinion; and we wish the *,,tornriL m »»er with two-thirds ofthem.fr 



— w,, e 

opinion; and we wish the 'entcrprize 
the success which it deserves, in a 
long career of profit to itself, and >>f 
usefulness to the colored people ot tliis 
section. 



tions. 

for the next decade. At Norfolk, for 
instance, it will bo long before $300 000 
ol homo cn|.ilal will desert familiar 
methyls ot investment, for the almost 
untried .path of cotton manufacture 
Success wijfrout ex|iericnce would he 
problematical. The capital of Norfolk 
is spread very thinly ovet the lumber 
oyster, banking, trading, or real estate 
business, and is utterly inadequate to 
cover the ground. We can only r,oint 
to - nur splendid natural ndvanta<-es 
and say to our friend and others like 
lum, "Come over and help us I" 



TnB following extracts from South- 
ern papers show tlutt the colored i*o- 
ple ure deeply stirred by recent |>oliti- 
cal events. Like any other people, 
they will in tho end collect in those 
regions whore they are best treated 
and best paid. 

It is of paramount importance to 
the welfare of any region of country 
to have an intelligent and contented 
laboring population. Georgia and 
Alabama cannot snare their' colored 
people, but are likely to suffer from an 
exodus. These states can by wise and 
kindly measures retain tho best of 
their workmen ; and if the class that 
calls itself "superior" is really so, "it 
>vill hasten to quiet the black mauls 
fears and teach him that there is aiK 
verify in the oft-repeated expression 
ot Southerners that they are really the 
negroes' best friends. 

Now is the best of all times to prove 
this, and we are glad to notice in all the 
late utterances of prominent Southern- 
ers, hearty assurances to the colored 
people, . f protection and good , :iw 
The negro will lose his last chance if 
be rejects" this proffered eiiciiurugeliieht 
and iKirsists iu believing bis lllas . 
tor to be bis mortal enemy. 

rThe Mobile Register says that the 
neWs^/about Montgomery, Alabama, 
held a large meeting the other day to eon. 
sider what they .were going to do about 
the Democratic victory in the state. Some 
"poke in favor or emigration immediately 
but others advised waiting awhile mid 
making an appeal to Congress, nils wis 
substantially what wasi-..- „| vw l njH)l ; 3 
resolution was passed calling a Slate eon 
ventiou of the negroes at Montgomery iu 
December, to make another report of 
"outrages" to the Federal authorities 

The Augusta (On.) Constitutionals 
says; " I here is a big genre j, lst ll6 «- 
j»fM»iit a negro exodus Irnm Georgia to 
other states, notably Texas. The rail, 
roads, it is said, will take the laborer to 



Viro^Nia Hall although 'not yet 
fully cofnpleted, is answering its pur- 
pose admirably. Tho steam heating 
and eodking apparatus works welt, 
and unrjer the skillful management 
of Mr. Coft' tho engineer, is [.roving 
itself a inost efficieiit and economical 
substitute for stoves and ranges. Mr. 
Cake, wjith his dimiifished" force of 
workriien, is making good progress 
toward tjie completion of the carpen- 
ters' work ; and what is better than all, 
our friends are nobly coming to the 
rescue inlthis time of our great need, 
with liberal contributions which have 
enabled i|s to pay off the balances due 
our workmen, and many of the out- 
Stajidiuglbills for material. We con- 
fidently hoiKj to Ire able to complete 
this nobte building and have it Hear 
of debt before the close of tho coming 
year. Wo cannot express our grnfl 
fudjo to Mkiso generous friends who 
have done and arc doing so much for 
the scho.il. 



Outside aid is our only hoi J -r"" 1 "' l' ' 8 , S »W; will take tlieliiUfrer t.i 
next decade. At Norfolk for U : X!W ' ' - ' m,r ,W N* "'"'rge him full 



price for returning. J f the colored people 
choose to go to lexas. we do u„t see how 
they can lie prevented, unless superior in- 
ducements nre ottered for them to remain • 
We dare say enough will r, main | or ..jj 
prat t leal purposes, and if a great rnaiiV 
idle white men will be thereby impelled to 
work, the calamity will be liof an iiiimi (i 



1 * y~ 

The poem on Home, which our read- 
ers will find in another column, was 
sent us bjf II. ,M. Dow of the Soldiers' 
Homo, as originiil. After it was in 

type, wo fi 1 the same linos in tho 

NovjeiiilKT uuiuher of the Aljlivc, cred- 
ited to the well-known laietess, Mary 
B. Dodge Notwithstanding this fact, 
Mr. Dow still claims the authorship, 
and another "Rock mho to Sleep, 
Mother" controversy seems to be im- 
pcnding. The lines. do credit to the 
writer, whoever be or she may bo, and 
uro not ui won by of the fair fame of 
the fair iioetess to whom the Aldive 
gives the credit. Still, if our neigh- 
bor Dow is tho author, wo trust lie 
may not be shorn of his laurels by any 
Dodgo whatsoever,. 



The presidents of the various colored 
societies of Memphis, Tennessee, have 
organized "The Knights' Hrothcrhood 
and Monumental Association," the ob- 
ject of which is to discard old Hitieal 
tii*, and inaintain |>eruianent in'ace 
with tho white |K;oplo of the South. 
In their liesolutioiis they say : 

" Wo regi(et the blindness or the past 
that lias alienated the kind feelings of our 
title fijiendsj and in our effort to improve 
in the future, we ple.lgc our faith mutu- 
ally to each other, and to all whom it may 
concert!, that hereafter we w ill sustain u'o 
man for omeo unless lie be thoroii<dilv 
u-;ii. ti... i . ., .. ° J . 



gated one alter ail, but rather a blessing I fibril" i" • !"' k ' SS !' u ^ thoroughly 
in disguise" f'^suig hlentillecl with the penple ol the soil, anil 

The A limit i (da.) BerM of Xov S«k !,"■""' ,ni T ui " lc0 " 1 ««r earnest 
adds the following: - As a *ubiee?or c„' ' <8 " V l ° C,,lt ' V " tu I"™ 1 ' l,! " rao,, -V ="»' ^ 
grossing interest ami im.initance we pre-' ! '"T* mCU8 -' : 

sent some further fiicls bearing „,,„„ ,| le I Left lo their inclinations the colored 1 . 1 T: ' ku lbK iU br "» ihat 

tbi,atened emigration of the negrocs from • ^ople naturally idcntifV 8 [JentlS | '"^Z 



. I" m .v last article I made a promise front I 
which I would now like to back out. The 
word withdraw would perhaps be more 
elegant and dignified, but it does n't meet 
the case so well us tlie-plain old term back 
out. You know I promised to write aliout 
the |>eople of Fox Hill. My "better-half" 
here suggests that the wool inhabitants i 
would be more classical and inqiosirig ; and, 
that indeed the words inhabitants, ikmiiIc, 1 
add population are all derived Irnm a t.,r- 
WlMfemfe and that, too, a dead one. 
Well, I am no literary resurrectionist, and 
am very wed content to let the dead r. nt. 
At some future time I may give my ideas 
(do! I wont say ventilate, now there!) about 
mixing up all sorts of words from all sorts 
oil languages so that a body can't tell 
whether he 's got the right word in the 
right place, or indeed whether he 's speak- 
ing English or Dutch. 
jiJnt to my promise. The difficulty in 
| wjiling about the people — I tell you 1 am 
gi mg l.o stick to people ; it 's a good Bible 
word; it sounds loyal, too; "We, the Peo- 
ple begins the immortal Declaration— I . 
say the difficulty in writing about jxjople of 
any place is. that if you tell the truth/some 
touchy, sensitive-plant sort of a rellow will 
liejsure to say that you are personal in your 
retoarks, etc. And if you don't tell the 
truth, they will all say— mid with very goo.l " 
reason— that you are telling a^weil, you. 
know what I mean. However, it is a well 
established maxim of law' that the intent 
constitutes thecuime; so without more ado 
I will gi ve my ufipressions of Vox 11.11 peo- 
Jil*. K you tfish to see genuine, unpol- 
ished humanity iu all its simplicity and 
honSty ; if you wish to see how little of 
wealth- it takes to make man comfortable 
an 1 happy; if you wish to see the most 
f» 'proits hospitality in proportion to abil- 
ity ,— go down among the people of whom 
I : in writing. You need not be partien- 
lai at whose house you call— they all have 
the same social creed, inherit the same hos- 
pilable spirit and practice, the same mode 
f entertainment. The best they have is 
at the visitor's command; he is invited 
io m ike himself at home and expected so 
■to do: not to do so would be construed as 
signifying that the company and place Wei e 
nut good enough for him. 

They are industrious in their habits, 
frugal in their expenses, and their manners 
are modeled rather alter the common than 
the statute law of society. They have 
preserved I he custom* < f their forefathers 
with rem ukahle fidelity— and copy them 
with the most scrupulous exactitude. The 
spinning wheel and cotton cards are heir- 
looms in every family (what was' your re- 
mark, ivift? f "ought to say household 
.Gods;? or bjtter still Z,a;-<Maiiil Penates?" 
I shaVt do any such thing. Dovouw.int 
to make out the Fox Hillians to 'he idola- 
lers or heathen? Besides, I. am not sure 
that I know what those outlandish words 
mean). As were the fathcrssTr are thesons. 
and the daughters have only to copy the 
mothers to perfect them in the duties pi-r- 
tabling to their sphere. There is am.:n s 
them a wonderful unanimity of thought 
and feeling.' Not that there is notsilmo 
diversity of talent, manner, amr such 
things; but there naf certain currents 
of thought into which they silt run. ami 
certain points of argument upon which 
they all agree. On one point they aru 
liecrtliuily sensitive. They are verv apt 
to attribute any fancied sl'.ght to the fact 
of their poverty. Gu ild well against this> 
pouitand you will not have mueliHiiliciili y 
iu obtaining their esteem, so long as you 
conduct yourself with ordinary propriety. 
From their very childhood they are taught 
to work, barter and trade. Those who do 
not voluntarily assume their inde|iendcnca 
nre brown u|mn their own resoU ecs nt a 
much earlier age than that prescribed by 
law. Take the word in its broadest sense, 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN 
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Tliey work out this problem of life, as it 
presents itself to. their ingeiiujiM minds, 
„ith brave, h'onest hearts, and strong right 
,rms. 'f lie corruption of "modern society 
lias not tainted the purity of their morals ; 
tlie follies of fashion have not beguiled 
thi'm into extravagance or show ; and the 
glitter or wealth cannot seduce them into 
Siahone»ty or fraud. Plain, sober and 
jiuUwtrioUH, they pursue the even tenor of 
tkir way, not caring what the great world 
may think or do so long as they can pro- 
vide for themselves and their dependents. 

The world would be the gainer if we 
bad more such people. Crab. 

VIKGIHIA HALL. 

The question has been raise-* among some 
friends of the Hampton Normal Institute, 
whether it is wise to build expensive and or- 
nate edifices for the instruction of teachers of 
primary schools. The erection of Virginia 
Had— one of the finest buildings in the Bute, 
though costing only 176,00.)— has seemed to 
imnc an outlay disprOportioned to the intended 
purpose. A statement of the results already 
attained, and to be attained by such an ex- 
penditure, may be of interest: 1 

1st. The roof of Virginia Hall covers six 
itories of rooms, adapted to various purposes 
Every foot of this space is needed, and is being 
npidly appropriated. Where so much room 
is called lor, economy of construction requires 
height. 

2d. The desire to avoid repairs has caused 
the whole work to be done in the most per- 
manent and substantial manner. 

3d. Out of the million and a-half brick 
owl, not more than twenty-five thousand 
have been employed merely for architectural 
effect. ■ , . 

4th. A large yearly expense for cooking, 
heating and washing, is saved by having a 
t-ngle building and using a steam-engine. 
Fire risks are also greatly lessened by having 
abundant supplies of water on every floor, 
with two-inch outlets, capable of deluging the 
liuilding in a very few minutes. The cngip_e 
pumps water into tanks at the roof, whose ele- 
vation of fifty-two feet furnish bead enough 
for all purposes. 

Bth. Taking durability into account, there 
ii no cheaper method possible in this region 
than that of a large brick building, of provid. 
in» accommodations for one hundred and fifty 
voting women and their teachers, besides three 
hundred Imardcrs; furnishing a chapel seating 
lour hundred persons, an industrial room, 
launlry, a roomy printing office, repair Bhops 
1.1 store-rooms. . 
6th. Had a simple structure lieen erected, m 
.a^orv style, without regard to apjicarances, 
the feeling of pride among graduates In their 
Alma Muter would have been changed to 
mmething like contempt. As it is, the repu- 
tation and influence of the school have been 
doubled among the colored people by the 
mere fact that such a noble building is dedi- 
cated to their elevation. The facilities of se- 
lecting the best of the race as students, and 
thereby using most effectively the unsurpassed 
educational facilities offered at Hampton, are 
greatlv enhanced. 

In view of the fact that the same style of 
building in New York would have cost $25,000 
more, we teal assured that no apology for Vir- 
ginia Hall can be needed by those who have 
»cn it, and that the heavy outlay, even in 
these times, is abundantly justified by the re 
suits. 



accurate or satisfactory description of that 
wonderful old pile. It is one of those vast, 
solemn pieces of architecture— the date of 
whose commencement is almost lost even to 
history. It is generally supposed, however, 
that the foundation was laid as early as the 
sixth century, and, although during the suc- 
ceeding ages, kings have vied with each 
other in adding to its magnificent adornments, 
— thosel ancient walls are now an imposing 
part of this majestic building. Here are the 
tombs and monuments of some of the great 
ones of the world; all that remains of men 
whose names have been a power to the earth, 
and of i cn too a terror to it, lies here around or 
beneath you ; truly one may read here a lesson 
on the { vanity of earthly pomp and pride. 
The Poets' corner, so called because so many 
of the English poets and authors are buried 
here, first attracted me. Here are monuments 
and taplets, some very elegant and elaborate, 
and others very plain, to the memories of Ad- 
dison, Shakspeare, Spencer, Chaucer, Ben Jon- 
son ("O rare Ben Jonson," engraved on the 
stone), ] David Garrick, Macau lay, Thack- 
eray—and under the pavement, beneath a plain 
black marble slab, lies Charles Dickens. There 
is an elegant monument to Oliver Goldsmith, 
whose body, however, rests in the old Temple 
church. Gay's epitaph reads quecrly— he 
wrote it himself: 

" Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, but now I know it." 

The monument to Handel. is very beautiful. 
He is represented as standing with his left arm 
resting on a group of musical instruments, with 
the "Meaeuh" before him, open at the words, 
' 1 1 know that my Redeemer liveth " ; he is ap- 
parently listening to an angel who is playing a 
harp overhead. An interesting coincidence in 
connection with this monument is that the 
sculptor, the celebrated Roubillac, first attained 
c ''ebrity by his statue of Handel, which was 
pi ledin Vauxball Gardens, and this most ex- 
act -nt and correct likeness of him on his mon- 
nra nt was the last work which Roubillac 
iiv d to finish. In the main body of the 
cuurchj (west transept) is the grave of Robert 
Stephenson, and very near it, isa white slab, di- 
amondishaped, engraved with the name, age, 
etc., of|D. Livingstone. This stone is not larger 
than an ordinary sized dinner plate — a small 
memorial of so great a man. One of the many 
beautiful windows is dedicated to Robert Stc 
phenson and represents some of his famous 
worksj- Victoria Bridge, Brittania Bridge and 
others.! Sir Isaac Newton's monument is also 
a grand work of art, a bas-relief representing 
s ime of his various employments ; in one place 
he hi seen weighing the sun in a scale. In 
the north transept are the monuments of Wm. 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; Warren Hastings, Lord 
Palmerston, Pitt and Fox, the rival statesmen ; 
and among other miscellaneous ones in this 
neighborhood, I noticed that of Major Andre; 
here, too, is George Peabody's; and.' on a large 
square of the pavement is an inscription that 
his body reposed here for a certain time pre- 
vious to its removal to America. _ ,/ ■ 

The remains of royalty are enshrined in 
some Of the, chapels, of wtiich there are some 
eight or teh, called after the name of their 
fouTttfiers or some ssint to whom they are ded- 



sovereign since tlie time of Edward I.— a at first. Then the public schools here 
*" don't encourage com|>ctent teachers to 
stay. They don't pay enongh ; they don't 
carry on the schools long enough, only 
three months in a year, and the teacher 
has sometimes to wait nine months for his 
pay. 1 am encouraged more by the whites 
than by the colored to go on and try to 
make intelligent,* useful citizens. I nave 
more encouragement tor Sunday-schools 
than any other, but they need papers and 
Bibles. I. have had more than two hun- 
dred applications for Bibles. I always 
find my school more crowded on Sunday. 

" The colored ministers encourage mo 
very much. Sometimes it is the only con- 
solation 1 can get, to go to some old preach- 
er and talk about the work I have to do." 

James A. Fields, Principal of the Lin- 
coln School at Hampton, reports as fJIows : 
" The present attendance is two hundred 
and seventeen, and the first of December 
the number will advance tcrSbout two hun- 
dred and eighty. As a general thing the 
children are advancing admirably well, but 
njsjiy are confused by their parents, who 
say, when they have sent them to school 
about one month that they are not advanc- 
ing in their studies, and must therefore be 
sent to another school." 



wretched looking thing, a real, back-country, 
kitchen chair, all hacked up and names cut 
all over it. It is however, covered with dra- 
pery when in use. Underneath the seat is a 
stone said to be a part of Jacob's pillow, on 
which he dreamed of his future greatness and 
glory. On this stone all the Scottish kings 
were crowned, and it was brought from Scot- 
land by Edward VI. of Scotland, when he be- 
came also Edward I. of England. Another 
chair stands by which was made to match 
this more ancient and venerable one, when 
Queen Mary was crowned with her royal hus- 
band William III. In St. John's Chapel is a 
very large tomb on the top of which are the 
marble effigies of the Duke of Exeter, and on 
his right his first wife. The spnee at his left 
was intended for his second, bui^as she did 
not choose to be represented on the raft side, 
the space remains unfilled. The chapels of 
St. John the Evangelist, St. Andrew and, St. 
Michael, are now thrown into one. The most 
remarkable monument here is that of the 
Nightingale family, a most wonderful work of 
art by Roubillac: it represents the wife in her 
husband's arms, while Death is coming out of 
a tomb and hurling a dart at her. It is a 
horrifying picture, but most exquisitely done 
In this chapel are the remains of John Kent 
ble and Mrs. Siddons. St. Edmund's Chapel 
contains the tomb of Lady Jane Seymour, 
Edward Hi's children, Lord John Russell and 
otliers of lesser note. In that of St. Nicholas 
are Philippa, Duchess of York (A. D. 1433), 
Sit: Humphrey Stanley, Sir George Villiera, 
etc. I There are also the chapels of 8t. Faith, 
StC Benedict and perhaps more, but I- do not 
remember any others, and only wish I could 
have given a more adequate description of the 
wonders and beauties of this most truly won- 
derful and beautiful blace. Of course at one 
visit I could not see all that was worth seeing 
and remembering ; and, of course, too! I can- 
not remember, still \ less accurately describe 
all that I did see and admire. One is almost 
overpowered by the intensity of thought and 
feeling which the place suggests. Just think 
of it I these stones jwhich we look at now 
were placed by hands, and the work was 
watched by eyes, which have been dust Tor 
twelve hundred years; and who shall say that 
twelve hundred years hence other eyes will 
not read these iuscriptiotis and giie upon 
these monuments of ancient 'gt&tftfcm, with, 
H possible, a deeper feeling of interest and 
awe than that which they now ftispiret . K. 



€*rrtsptn»(ace. 



From oar London Correspondent. 

London, Aug. 5, 1874. 
The fierce heats of midsummer and dog-days 
trc upon us, and we are longing to get away 
Iwra London, and exchange its stifling, burn- 
ing atmosphere for something cooler and 
Itsher. I am by no means in love with the 
e mate" of Old England, nor can I see any 
inferiority in it to that of its much-abused 
namesake. The changes here are quite as 
great and the weather at times quite as unsea- 
sonable here as there; for instance, July came 
in with a cold, chilly rain, when a fire would 
not have been uncomfortable. - Before the 
«eek was out the heat was simply awful— the 
'lavs and nights clostf suffocating and almost 
intolerable. It is now the vacation season, 
lessons are over, teachers and pupils scattered, 
and we are planning where and how we shall 
spend our few weeks of leisure. Tho Lakes 
of Scotland, the Channel Islands, Switzerland 
witlt its Alps and its River Rhine,— all attract 
»*, nnd we find it hard to decide which route 
'hall have the preference— only on one point 
«re our minds firmly made up: we must 
•m Paris, and after that hold a conference 
with our time and our purses before deciding 
ip™ further movements. We intend to he 
°n our way thither in a few days, and my 
"est letter may be dated from that gay mo- 
'.-npolis. : , 

fn this letter I will try to give some account 
nf.iny vis't to Westminster Abliey, though I 
'eel that it is almost impossible to give any 



for liimseff an3 his successors; and in his will, 
he directefi 'thttt none but those of the blood 
royal should 'be placed here. The gates of this 
chapel are Of 'brass, of very curious Workman- 
ship, the panels being filled with the portcul- 
lis and Tosecrown, fleur-de-lis, falcon and fet- 
ter-lock^histle, and many other significant di- 
vices. The ceiling is considered one of the 
most wonderful parts of the whole Abbey, be- 
ing carved entirely of stone, yet so beautifully 
and delicately done, as to look almost like lace- 
work ; there is much of this, exquisitely carved 
stone-work in others places of the Abbey,in 
organ, screens, arches, gateways, etc. The 
stalls or seats in this chapel are also wonderful 
specimens of carving in wood ; the banners of 
the Knights hang over their respective stsl's; 
their coats-of-armt too are emblazoned on the 
sides and seats, the walls themselves are very 
curiously wrought and are a very Interesting 
study, being covered with all manner of quaint 
figures— patriarchs, saints,. martyrs and confess- 
ors. In this chapel are buried Mary, Queen 
of Scots; Margaret, Countess of Richmond, and 
mother of Henry VH; Queens' Elizabeth and 
Mary, Edward V., and other royal personages ; 
but the principal object of admiration both for 
its antiquity and Workmanship, is the tomb of 
Henry VH. and 'his • queen, the last of the 
house of York who fltlod the English 
throne. It is ornamented "With many devices 
significant of his family history, among others 
roses twisted and crowned in memory of the 
union of tho houses of 1 Lancaster and York. 

Then there it St. Paul's Chapel, then the 
chapel of Edward the- Confessor whose tomb 
is directly behind the 'altar; here also are the 
remains of Queen'Elaanor (A. D. 1290), Queen 
Philippa, Henry III., Henry, V.,Richard H. and 
his queen, and Edward I. The pavement of 
a part of this chapel was laid in the year 1280, 
and it is in good order now. ,Here also is the 
coronation chair which has been used by every 



STUDENTS AND GBAlMJATBS, 

The following ex tracts from letters from 
students of the school wfll be interesting 
to those who wish evMence in regard/to 
the treatment of colored teachers by state 
officials in Virginia, and in regard to the 
condition of 'the treedmen. Two young 
women who were recently sent to Bedford 
County wrltplas follows: 

"We are *H qatti i satisfied and contented 
here. We went t> the Superintendent's 
WedrieBdav afternoon, to be examined and 
had » written examination. He was quite 
pleased with our answers and asked us 
some questions verbally, which, we answer- 
ed, he said, to his i atisfaction He is just 
as nice a man as b s can be ; he receives us 
so kindly and take s so much interest in us. 
Ha) asked us to bound Virginia, which I 
did, and it pleased him so much he just 
ehtpberl his hands. 

■We have all received our certificates, 
and are to go befo -e the Board on Monday 
and sign our contracts and open school on 
Tuesday. We ha re very good schools as 
far as we have see i or heard about them. 
Moulton is down to a cross road, and 
Marietta tb Bind er's Hill- I am at the 
turnpike. My acl ool will have seventy or 
seventy-two pupili , and Marietta's is over 
one hundred ; Mou ton's is over sixty. We 
are anticipating gTi at success. Ournumber 
in examination is seventy-two. We are 
kindly treated and cared for everywhere." 

A graduate, W H. Lee, writes from 
Naosemond County: 

"The great mif fortune is that schools 
dont go on long mough in one place to 
give the patrons of the school encourage- 
ment The child ran hardly get a good 
understanding of what they have gone 
over before the ter m closes. 

*«I generally fin 1 their moral characters 
very indifferent, at me good and some bad. 
I find a great many trying to accumulate 
property, buying li rod x ery frequently, and 
working very hart to pay for it. Others 
lay around the wl iskey sjiops to a great 
extent, and this is the misfortune of the 
colored race; they love ljquor most too 
well to ever make much progress. 
« One trouble U that we have teachers 



Ackrel E. White writes, " Since the 17th of 
Nov., which was the time I left your school, 
I haVe been located in a very hilly and rocky 
country — among the Blue Ridge mountains.. 
It is a very delightful country. Its mountains 
are tall, and its climate is healthful. The 
land is so very rocky that I asked some of the 
people if they could plow it, and they said 
yes, without any trouble. * ! 

' 'I find that moat of the people are uneducated 
—whites, as well as blacks. The whites who 
are educated are those who have wealth, and 
they are very few. The poor class of whites 
are as badly off for learning as the colored peo- 
ple. I am happy to sec the colored people so 
anxious to learn, and the whites so anxious to 
have them. The two races walk hand in 
hand. The whites seem to esteem their color- 
ed neighbors as highly as they do their white 
ones; and the colored do the same. The poor 
class of whites seem as if they bad ratUci go 
to their colored than to their white neighbors 
for such things as they need. The people all 
live in the old styles common sad plain; but 
the greatest need in this country is education. 
I have seen some of the ex-slaveholders and 
talked with them, and they say that they want 
to have all who ever belonged- to them edu- 
cated. , • , 
"I have now on the roll of my day school 
thirty-nine scholars, and after Christmas I ex- 
pect to have more. I am happy to say that I 



havo a lKrge Sunday-school of both old and 
young; and I think moeh good can be done 
in Sunday-school, for the children and their 
parents all come out, and the old people arc 
very anxious to learn to read the Bible. I 
have no one to help me to teach yet. 1 hvve 
those read that can read, and then I explain 
to them the best I can. I am sorry to say that 
I have but a very few that can read the Bible, 
but those tint cannot read are very anxious to 
hear it read. They say that they never knew 
what the 8. 8. meant before, and now they 
think there is nothing like the S. S. 1 am 
happy to say. that the minister they have here 
is an educate'd'man, and also a good preacher. 
He and his wife are the only colored persons 
about here that are educated. I have tried 
very hard to get some of the people to sub- 
scribe for the Southern Workman, but they 
say that they cannot read. I may get s>me to 
subscribe on account of the Sunday-school les- 
sons, and I hope to get them soon." 

H. Whitted writes from Hester's Store; Per- 
son county, N. C. : "Very probably there will 
not be any school here next year, on account 
of the scarcity of money in this township. I 
have on roll eighty pupils, and Borne very good- 
scholars. When my school vacates I shall go 
home to Hillsboro. There we have a very 
large Sabbath-school, also one/16 Goldsboro. 
I shall introduce your paper ft V° th of. them. 
Had I known that you wereVpnntinga Sab- 
bath-school paper at Hampton, I would have 
subscribed for it immediately after my school 
convened last summer. I don't know any 
paper that I like better for Sabbath-schoVil. 
The more I read tbem the better I like them. 
I think all our teachers down South will con- 
cur with me that it is the best paper for our 
field, existing. I shall work in its behalf 
wherever I go. I am now getting up subscrib- 
ers for the Soothers Workman. I am sorry 
that 1 did not get your request concerning 
that paper sooner, though I have several! " 
of which I will tend you in two weekt." 

George W. Cole writes from Tappahannock% 
Va. • "I have a large school, and it works ma 
day and night. I have alto quite a large 8un- 



da^sch1)oT, S whlch itdoing welL I have white 
«ro'nir through th > country who are not ' M we u as colored. ~ 
" . . . . .i i- : I „„.a laavA l .i .ii ' 



-. They mix in thet 

competent to teacl i the children, and leave ' and all enioy Itheir lessons together. We are 
them in a worse condition than they were | having quite a nice time in day- and Sunday- 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



school too. The County Superintendent was 
out to sec me last Tuesday. He was well 
pleased, and compliment ed the school by say- 
ing it was the best in the county. When he 
iiret put me to work he said he would not al- 
low me full wages ; but he says naw thnt I am 
■welcome to full rates." 

Thomasl H. Hardy writes from Bellvillc, 
Nansemond County, Va. : "I succeeded in 

fitting the school to which I was appointed, 
opened my school Novemlier 17th. I now 
have a fine school, numbering forty pupils. 
My school has been very poorly instructed— 
they scarcely know anything. I am working 
hard to give them a fair start to make good 
scholars. I see bright prospects for a thrifty 
school. And I hope, before the close of my term 
here, I may have quite a number of subscribers 
to your paper. I am sorry that the present 
situation of. my school will not allow me to 
hare a Sabbath-school ; but I have been taking 
Friday afternoons for Bible lessons." 

l*\ NOTE 14 

TO GRADUATES AHD EX-STCDENTS. . 

The Treasurer would remind graduates and 
ex-students who are still in debt to the School, 
that it is in urgent need of all the money that 
is due, and that all sums, however small, will 
be gladly received. 



[A Southern lady sends the following 
lines with this- statement: " It, is the story 
of one of my husband's tenants who lives 
alone in a little cabin near us. He told 
me his history in words more pathetic than 
mine, and when 1 read him my version o 
it, he drew his hand across his eyes several 
times, saving ' Dat 's a fac', mistis, dat 's 
facV »] ■■■■ 

UN OLE JONAS. 

BY OKI! A LAHOHOBKE 

" Uncle Jonas, what makes your head so white, 

And your shoulders stoop so lowt 
Just look at your hands, now they shiver and 
shake, 

And your steps are so feeble and alow! " 
" Ahl young master Tom, I was active once, 

Aa nimble as you and Jim: 
Nobody then ever called me slow, 
I was sound of mind and limb. 
' ' Old master called me his very best hand, 

1 was strong and stout of heart, 
I had been born and raised on his land- 
Bare I never thought we could 
"And many a happy year we 1" ' 
But** 



My troubles began, for. old master got b 

And his people all had to be sold. 
"The traders then my children took — ) 

Old master meant no harm— ' 
My wife she mourned awhile and died, 
And I was sold with the farm." 

" But, Uncle Jonas, the black folks are free. 

The Yankees have set them free; 
No one can buy or sell yon now, 

Any more than Jim, or me." 

" Tea, child; they say the good time 's Inow come 

And all the slaves are free, 
And each man who will work can win him a 
home 

For himself and family : . 

" But I am old and feeble grown "- 

And the old man heaved a sigh— 
" Wife and children I have none, 

And old Jonas Is free to die : " 




[We publish below the first of a series 
of articles intended,' originally, to be 
printed in pamphlet or book form for the 
exclusive benefit of our students. It has 
been thought best to publish them in the 
Workman to extend their usefulness. 
Many who take this paper have no need 
whatever of such information; but they 
will admit the general lack of nicety in 
respect to maimers and etiquette, and the 
wisdom and need of sound and simple! 
advice upon these subjects. The authoress 
is a lady of high culture and thorough 
knowledge of the best English and Amer- 
ican society. — Ed.] 

TO THE STUDENTS OF HAMPTON: 
To be truly a gentleman or lady, in the 
best and broadest meaning of the words, is to 
be something more than most of us think of 
when we«apply the terms ill a general way, or 1 
as a mere clay distinction. 

It is not to those who an rich ; it is not to 
those to whom the accident of birth may have* 
given special advantages; it is not even to 
those who are educated, or who claim the title 
for themselves, that the name "gentleman" 
or "lady" rightfully belongs; and as, with 
very few exceptions, we all desire to win 
this honor, for ourselves, oar first need is to 
make sure that we know just what we want- 
that we know what it is that is really meant 
by the words so frequently upon our lipsT 

Long ago one of the old English poets wrote 
this beautiful description of our Saviour: 

" A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed." 
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and you must continue your vigi- 



1 you remain at table, passing 
dthin your reach, aiking 
cighbors want anything 



i theiu, never helping your 
self grcedl y or Inking the last of unything un- 
less ypu ki ow thut a second supply is to be 
had, and finally never on nny account rising 
from the table until overy one else s ready, or 
you are excused for some reason of* real impor- 



gard to the manner of eating, which you must 
obey abtoli My if you intend to make your- 
selves gentl euien and ladies. 

The knifA must be held in the right hand, 
and the for c in the left, when you arc cnting 
anything w lich requires to be cut ; but in eat 



And here, indeed, wc find the cnsamplc where- 
in is summed up all the graciousness which 
goes to make a "gentle" life. Do not think, 
then, that I aim too high when I tell you that 
to bu gentlemen and ladies is to be pure, con- 
scientious and honorable, to be delicate and 
unselfish, careful always of the rights of others, 
and refined and gentle in the manner of our 
lives— that, in a word, it is to reach the high- 
est type of man — and woman — hood. 

But of the great lessons which we must all 
learn in order to mould our natures after this 
perfect model, it is not my business now, and 
here, to speak. It is only with the "outward,' 
visible sign of the inward, spiritual truth," 
that I have to deal with in these pages, which 
I am permitted to dedicate to you, and I have 
to offer you, first of all, a few words of ex- 
planation as to the nature of the work which 
lies before us. • 

You have already, doubtless, realized that 'ing fis|i, or ither substances which do not need 
Society (bj which word we mean all the va- to be cut, t le knife shoul(i\be laid down, the 
rious combinations of men and women, all the fork taken in the right hand, and a piece of 
numerous conditions under which men and bread in the left, by the aid of which you 
women mingle with each other,; makes certain take up you • food upon your fork, and convey 
demands upon each of its individual members; it to your mouth. To ent with your knife is 
and you have also begun to see that just in one of the cardinal sins at table; it stamps you 
proportion to the development of society, and at once as i 1-bred, or unpardonably careless 
the height to which you rise in the socialgcale, In taking soup, tea, coffee or any fluid food, 
are the number and stringency of these de- you must carefully avoid making any sound 
hands. That is, that while in the backwoods .while drinking; swallow the liquid, {matever 
cabin you may eat in the coarsest fashion, orgo'. 'it may be, in small quantities and quietly, 
unwashed for days without exciting surprise, ' while in using a spoon there must be no gurg- 
you will find that among another class of peo- ling or spilling. 

pie such behavior would result in your owir The fingers should never be used directly, 
social disgrace. f it is possible to avoid it; for example, when 

Now, among the most refined classes of tha* [ou wanf to dip bread or crackers into gravy, 
most highly civilized nations— that is, among,' nilk, syrup, [etc., you should do it by break- 
people who have had the greatest advantages thg the bread or other solid into the fluid, and 
of birth, education and nature— there exists a,Jj°nveying it) thence to your mouth with 
code of social law which is just as 



»»i'k or spoon. 

I Your own jshare of the table furniture, that 
is, your plates, cups, glass, knife, fork, spoon, 
etc., ore for t he time being your own: private 
(property, mu^t never be used by others, and 
fin the case of| the last three, must not be used 
-by you in helping yourself from any dish, from 
fwhich others are eating. 
1 Butter-knives, salt-spoons, table-spoons, etc, 
are for the general use, and must never be su- 
perseded by your private knife, spoon or fork, 
£nd you must never pass your plate with any 
of these upon it but must remove them, and 
lay them upon the cloth beside you until your 
Opiate is returned. 

^o pour anything from your cup into your 
1 r is not allowable, and you must not 
. r*Hflr*tK- Spoon in your^nfj, but after 
rrlng your tea you should put tie spoon in 
' satlcer, being particularly careful to place, 
; iere when your cup is passed. 

D<f not blow airy kind of food, but have pa- 
tience until it cools without your help, and 
avoid if possible any close examination of 
dishes which are passed' to you-fjr of anything 
that is upon your own plate. If you find 
anything disagreeable remove it yourself as 
quietly as you can, or hand it without calling 
attention to it,,to the waiter. 

If you have preferences in regard to differ- 
ent parts of a dish, do not hesitate lo mention 



Taking for granted that you understand at 
ready the necessity of making your dress and" 
person as heat as the nature of your work will 
permit, before you present yourself at tabli 



and kind feeling will make it unnecessary for 
me to do more than allude to it. - . 

Premising therefore that you have seated *ho 
yourself quietly (and I would here remark,' 
that, aa in well ordered households there is no 
irregularity in the time of meals, so there 
should be promptness on the part of individ- 
uals), I want you to be careful always to ex; 
change polite and kindly greetings with those 
who sit at meat with you, whom you may not 
have previously met during the day. A cheery 
" Good-morning,'' a bright smile, a bow to 
any one -who may not be near enough for a 
word, serve to make the meeting pleasant, and 
to open the way for the con versation, which is, 
or ought to be, an important part of every meal. 
That is, while loud or careless talk is of course 
Inadmissible, it is a wise and pleasant thing to 
convene, in low tones, easily,' Upon topics of 
general interest (never in whispers or upon 
nurelv neraonal mat.t«riri * for 4-1. nNl -. n i a WAn 



the law of the State, It has grown with 
the growth of civilization, and among the peo- 
ple who live within its influence, has produced 
certain habits tnd customs which you must 
study and follow if you desire to gain the ex- 
ternal attributes of gentility, and live ou an 
equality with the gentlemeu and ladies of so- 
ciety. 

While honesty and purity of life are tha 
surest foundation for true refinement of char- 
acter, the details of daily life wherein such re- 
finement shows itself are a study by themselves, 
and demand your careful attention. In, the 
following pages I shall try to givo you!, the 
of good society, and as many of 
' \ oCi 
ess ■ 
bok a real, 
liter life.' 
. . ! M.F. A. 
'. 'I- M>1 r-T :.'•"> "-'-rnro 

THE ETIQUETTE OK TUE TABLE. 

There is no place where it is easier to rec- 
ognize refinement, or the want of it, than at 
the table ; and to- those of y6u who are begin- 
ning to understand how good a thing it is to 
be real "gentlemen and ladies," that is, to be 
really refined and delicate in the manner of 

your lives, I. offer the following simple rules, them, if. you arc asked, but not rthcrwiseT and 
assuring you that society will always be large-- "as a general rule it is best to make no remarks 
ly influenced in its judgment of you by your be- 
havior at table, and that, if you wish to asso- 
ciate with well-bred' men and women, you 
must do your beat to 'become at ease in the 
details of table, etiquette. 



NEW 



MOTTOES FOB THE HEW YEAS. 

People like to begin the new year with new 
resolutions, and if honestly made, it is a good 



plan. 



even though they may not all be fully 



carr ed out. Here are some which a business 
man thinks are good to begin each day with : 

Mon.vr. COCKAOE is daily life. 

"Moral Courage "was printed in large let- 
ters and put us the caption of the following 
items, and placed in a conspicuous place on the . 
door of a systematic merchant in New York, 
for constant reference, and furnished by him 
for publication : 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while 
you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which 
you do not need, however much your eyes may 
cove* it. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend in a 
seedy coat, even though you are in eompany 
with a rich one, and richly attired. 

Hare the courage to speak your mind when 
it is necessary that you should do so. and hold 
your tongue when it is prudent that you should 

Have the courage to own that you are poor, 
and thus disarm poverty of its sting. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you 
refuse to credit him. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you 
will not lend him your money. 

Have the courage to cut the most agreeable i 
acquaintance you have when you are convinced 
that he lacks principle— a friend should bear 
with a friend's infirmities, but not with his 
vices. 

Have the courage to show your respect for 
honesty, in whatever guise it appears, and 
your contempt for dishonesty and duplicity, 
by Avhomsoevcr exhibited. , 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes 
until you can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and pro- 
priety to fashion in all things. 

Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance, rather than to seek for knowledge under 
false pretences. 

Have the courage in providing an entertain- 
ment for your friends, not to exceed your 



upon the food while you are at table. After 
the meal is over is the proper time to discuss, 
criticize or mention to those in authority any- 
thing unusual, that you may have noticed at 
table. >*S. 
If it is necessary to remove from the mouth 
-'.hlng which may have found its way into 
' food by accident, this may be doneusu- 
-r— if under cover of your hand or your hand- 
I must ask you to remember that haste id sea*, kerchief, but always in such a manner as to 
ing or helping yourself before others is sinrpij, 'attract the least possible attention, 
unpardonable, being so gross a violation of. | The use of the toothpick should be post- 

i!^!3SSL^^^J!S^^^m L***^?** a , ftcr *tr? g thedi - 

ning-room, but if it is used at table it must be 
* your hand or handkerchief, and with 



s all no leaning of the arms 
1 table, or the back of your 



purely personal matters) ! for this prevents you. We, and must not arrange your dress, h.ur, 
j^failmgintothegracelessand unwholesome any part or, your person^ as thesTthings 



habit of fast eating, and when yon have 
working hard is often a mental rest and 
"lefbre 
rats 

answering, that Is, "Wh^ wUlyou he! 



And now your re| 
first question whic 
which I trust you 



iresents itself, is one 
have no difficulty in 



your neighbor or yourself l" 

Surely I do not need to tell you that you 
have po more important duty at table as every 
where else, than to attend to the comfort of 
your companions. You must see that those 
shout you are served, you must assist them so 



test care. 

Your position at table should lie erect; there 
must be no lounging, no pushing back or tilt- 
ing of the chair (which should be pluced at a 
convenient distance from the table and your 
neighbors, and never move Until you are ready 
' and above all no a/ h.- 

upon th 
r's chair. 

eep your food upon your plate or plates as 
much as possible, bread being the only thing 
which you can with invariable propriety lay 
upon the cloth beside you. 
• If you are obliged to cough or sneeze, the 
head must be turned entirely away from the 
"""" and the mouth and nose covered with 
cket-handkerchief. ; 
-"—Id avoid blowing your nose at ta- 




„. things can 
. ly only fn.your own bedrooms, 
^d relief, or in places set apart for that purpose. Never 
is before you, and the speak while in the act of eatingTand never 
under any circumstances over-fill your mouth] 
The above rules include all that you most 
need to know in regard to the proprieties of 
the table, and I can add to them only the one 
broad rule, that you should never do anything 
which may offend the sense of the most refini 



'resent, because, while there may be a 
latitude allowed In general society, the 
laws of the table are exact, and unvarying. 



HANG UP THE BABY'S STOOKIHG. 

Hang up the baby's stocking, 

Be sure you don't forget — 
The dear little dimpled darling! 

She ne'er saw Christmas yet; 
But J've told her all about it, 

And she opened her big bright eyes, 
And I'm sure she understood it, 

She looked so funny and wise. 

Dear! what a tiny stockiug! 
t It doesn't take much to hold 
Such -wee little toes aa baby's 

Away from the frost and cold. 
But then, for the baby's Christmas 

It wfll never do at all; 
Why, Santa Clans wouldn't be looking 

For anything half so small. 

I know what will do for the baby; 

I've thought of the very best plan — 
I'll borrow a stocking of grandma, 

The longest that ever I can;; 
And you'll hang it by mine, dear mother, 

Right here in the corner, sot 
And write a letter to Santa Claus, 

And fasten it on to the toe. 

Write, " This is the baby's stocking 
That hangs in the corner here; 

You never have seen her, Santa, 
For she only came this year; 

But she 's just the blessedeet baby, — 



From the top clean down tot 



stoe." 



Caoup.— As this is the season when the 
little ones are in special danger of croup 
it is well to know just what to do in the 
emergency of a sudden attack. -Croup 
causes death by suffocation. The entrance 
to the windpipe is very small, a little cold 
causes the parts to swell and partly close 
the opening. The inflammation 'causes 
phlegm to form and harden around the 
opening, sometimes closing it entirely and - 
stopping the breath. Anything that will 
dissolve this phlegm so that it can be 
coughed away will save the child. Medi- 
cines that induce vomiting have this effect. 
A tea-spoonful of powdered alum mixed 
with a little sugar to make it pleasant to 
take, will imniedia ely vomit, giving great 
relief in a minute sometimes. Flannels 
dipped in ice-cold water changed every two 
minutes and squeezed a little so- as not to 
dribble and wet the clothing-, is an excellent 
remedy, because it cools the parts and 
relieves the inflammation which causes the 
phlegm. Flannels dipped in water as hot 
as can be borne, and applied to tbe throat, 
changed every two minutes, carry off the 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



heat by evaporation, and irritating t 
surface brings the blood away from the i 
tcrior thus preventing the increase 



NEW YEAB SONG. 



. of somo beautiful sphere 
His baby eyes bright 
With hope and delight: 

, welcome you, Happy Ne 



'here's au Old Y< 
Awav in the wi 
ilis beard ii 
And his fo< 
(lood-byc to yoi 



the Old Ye 
nwilling to 

orld so cncl 



, !;.mi 



jr Old Ye 
iliug, sn, 



pretty name into thimble, and now, of 
course, you think you know all about them. 

You may know how one looks, and what 
it is for, though, thanks to sewing-ma- 
chines, you don't [lava to wear it much, 
and the time \' long gone by when it was 
necessary to every girl's good name that 
she should embroider a M sampler " full of 
letters and figures, anil have it framed and 
hung up licfore she was a dozen years old. 
But I don't believe you know how it comes 
to be a dainty little finger-hat instead of a 
silver spoon, or a gold ring. - 

I can assure you it has a history 



'he Old Year goes sighing, sig 
Once he was a baby Year; 
His welcome was glad. 
But his farewell is sad; 
He has nothing to stay for h< 

'here is always a New Year cc 
There is always an Old Year 

And never a tear 

Drops the Happy New Y 
As he scatters his gifts on th 



round Hat thing could ever get into the me ins — in fact, the gold ihimble is a hum- 
shape of a thimble, but the very next ma- 1 bug and a sham, and goes through Hie on 
chine does the business. » The unfortunate false pretenses, for the gold is only skin 
bit of silver is puc into a press, a dreadful deep, and the rest is — common steel, 
great steel thing comes down with a smash, j Pope immortalized a thimble bydeserib- 
and, behold ! there is j our thimble, perlect i ing one adorned with the face of a queen ; 
in shape, though plain silver without fig- j but "ewing-machines are getting so perfect 
that perhaps before Popj is forgotten, 



if its 



there will have to be a note at the bottom 
of the page, explaining the use of that an- 
tique tool— the thimble. 

Silver and gold, and steel and brass, are 
not the only kinds of thimbles. There's 
the droll little black one, sometimes orna- 
mented with a vine of g ild leaves. That 
is made of hard rubber, and is very good 
for use, but not so pretty as silver. Then 
they have been made of ivory and china, 



DIGHin AND IMPUDENCE. 

Sir Edwin Landseer who died about a 
year ago was one of the greatest of modern 
English painters. He was a great lover 
of animals, and it is worth while to cross 
the ocean to see his beautiful pictures of 
noble stags at bay, and splendid dogs and 
horses in every graceful and spirited atti- 
tude. Queen Victoria herself was very- 
fond of his paintings, and so indeed were 
all lovers of art; he received a great deal 
of praise from those who understood it 
and those who did not ; but be once painted 
a portrait of himself at work on a picture 
with some handsome, wise-looking dogs 
watching bis progress, over his shoulder. 
No doubt they admired it, and no doubt 
he would have thought them Mb best 
judges. 

As we cannot all go to England to see 
his beautiful paintings, is it not a Sne 
thing that the art of engraving brings 
them, in form though not in color, within 
the reach of so many of us? This one, 
(for which we are indebted to the New 
York Chrixtian Weekly, as for many other 
beautiful pictures) is well named, is it not ? 
The calm, stately repose of the great 
hound, his powerful paws Hanging at ease, 
his intelligent face expressive with good 
nature — what a fine contrast with the funny 
little terrier who has pushed in beside him, 
all full of fuss and fury to the very tip of 
his sauoy nose. '• Bow-wow-wow " he is 
saying— "what do you want of us?" 
Have you ever seen any men like that ? — 
^little men pushing lor big places, and 
making more noise about it than if they 
were twice as important as they want to 
be. The men who are really strong 
whether it be in muscle or mind, can afford 
to be gentle and quiet about it, but it is 
the coward who is the bully, the empty 
head that makes the most noise. If the 
position could make the man it would be 
some comfort, but a little man in a great 
office only looks all the smaller, like a 
rat-terrier in a hound's kennel. If you 
want to take a larger place in life, look 
first to see whether you fill the one you 
are already in. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED HAT. 

A long time ago, when we old folks were 
young, when girls wore big bonnets — and 
never dreamed of wearing a batlike a boy's, 
—there was in fashion a small fairy-like hat 
of silver or gold, to wear on the finger. 
Every girMiad one, and was taught to use 
it almost as s»*n as she was out of her cra- 
dle; young ladies wore it nearly all the 
time, and as for mothers — why, they scarce- 
ly took it off to go to bed. 

They were very pretty little things made 
of gold or silver, as I said, and though they 
are somewhat out of style Just now, I think 
you will like tjf know a little about them. 
The Germans call them finger-hats, and our 
English forefathers, who had time to give 
long names to everything, called them 
thumb-bells; but of late the world has got 
into such a hurry that we've shortened that 



The next thing isl to turn over the edge 
and make it firm, ai d the thimble is ready 
for its " dimples," as some one calls the lit- 
tle holes made to catch the needle. 

The smooth silve- finger-hat is put into 
a lathe — a machine that does nothing but 
own, and it has'been through many trials I turn things around-La workman sits down 
and wonderful adventures since the time in front with a suitable tool, shaped some- 
it was sleeping in its native bed under the thing like a hammer, and while the thim- 
ground. It would be as interesting as a | ble is whirling on the lathe he proceeds to 

fairy story if you could have the true story cover the top with holes. First, he makes : but these were only to look at, I suspect, 
of a thimble, "either of gold or silver. I the one in the very middle, then a ling | Whom we are to thank for the gia of 

thimbles we do not 
know, except that the 
inventor was a wo- 
man. Some writers 
say they came from 
industrious dames of 
Holland with their 
quaint name of fin- 
ger-hat, while others 
elaiim the invention 
forsome small-footed 
lady of the Flowery 
Kingdom. 

I think the proba- 
bilities are in favor 
of the Hollanders. 

It is not quite two 
hundred years since 
they were introduced 
into England. How 
do you suppose ladies 
did the wonderful em- 
broidery that has 
come down to us from 
those old time-book- 
covers, robes, and 
almost everything 
else, when they .bad 
no stout little thumb- 
toll tr. r>ro*W ttoi. 

fingers? ; 

THE WBOHG BIBD. 

About three miles 
back of the little vil- 
lage of Gramville, on 
the Putan Kiver, not 
far .from its junction, 
with the Osouri.lived 
one of the happiest 
boys in the world. 




Why, how many persons do you suppose 
it has taken to bring it from the state of 
tiny specks to the pretty little thing it is? 
Not to count miners, or crushers, or re- 
finers, or any of those people, but to begin 
when it enters the thimble factory, it takes 
about twenty workmen, besides lots of ma- 
chinery, to make it. 

It begins with the rollers— monstrous 
great rollers of steel — which think noth- 
ing of rolling a bar of silver out as thin 
as a sheet of paper if thinness is wanted. 
For thimbles, however, it is rolled about 
a twentieth of an inch thick, and cut into 
strips two inches wide. It looks like a 
beautiful silver ribbon, and one hates to 
see it go to a remorseless steel punch, which 
champs away all day, taking out bites about 
as big as a silver half-dollar (an old-fash- 
ioned American coin you may have heard 
your grandmother mention). 

These round silver pieces are the future 
thimbles, as you'll see before they get 
through their tribulations in this house. 

The next torturing machine turns up the 
edge all around, making the foundation for 
the future rim. No one would suspect this 



Ricks; hisfatb 



and 
col- 
ored persons ; his 
home was a very 
small and . rather di- 
lapitated log-cabin; 
bis week-day clothes 
consisted of one shirt, « 
one pair ot trowsers 
and one suspender; 
and on Saturday 
night his mother gen- 
erally- washed the 
trowsers and shirt 
for Sunday. 
In the establishment of the Ricks family 



g^t^^^lrt! I me-ai-rime-came very irregular^ It was 
3 down the sides as far as it is wanted. | o^gte^l^M^g 



Now, there's a curious thing happens | «~ "{ ' d ; nDer , or 8Uppe r; and as 

while this bit of silver is winding on the ■ was ores - ^ m an . 

^!l^^tT^:Z^^ - ofJn norther way of 



slow 
that — 

the speed, and fairly make the thimble 
sing a tune. That .1 ust be the moment of 
lory for the little thimble, for it is the 
rst and last soun^ it over makes. 

Prom the Uthe the little thumb-bell goes 
tobje polishedi to have its number mark- 
ed *n it, and its | pretty little border of 
leaves or figures engraved by sharp steel 
toojs, and by the time it is ready for the 
shop, it has only plain silver enough left 
to put your name on when you buy it. 

Brass and steell thimbles are made in 
very much the same way, though many of 
them, you know, have no tops, and are des- 
tined to the shops of tailors. 

When the finger-hat Is of gold, the proc- 
ess is a little different It is not cut from a 
solid piece like the silver thimble-by no 



higher or lower in Itone as it turns fast or | ovaer inere 

slow. Workmen sometimes get so expert j nna ng o m . difference to. the 

that they can vary ^he sounds, by changing °£ u f ^ m ma When his mother ca i le J him 

He didn't care whether it was 1 dinner or 
Supper. You might have oaUed it, dejeu- 
ner a la fourchette, if you liked, and it 
would have been all the same to him, if 
you only gave him plenty of bacon gravy. 

There were but two things thatVcaused 
Ishara sorrow. One of these was to have 
his mother come to the door of the cabin 
and call ont, "You Ishaml" Then he 
knew she wanted him to do something,— 
to go after water, to cut wood, or some- 
thing of that kind. When she called out, 
"01 Isbam! " then he ran gladly, for he 
knew it meant corn-bread and bacon Hit 
Now as iBbam's nature did not crave 
work, he very much disliked the sound of 
"You Ishaml'! 



DUU 1HDIU.1 »» VXUV.1UAJN 



Another thing that BOiftetimes troubled 
this generally jolly little "ooy , was hot wa- 
ter and -soup. 

But we will not enlarge upon this topic 
now. I sham was Almost a 1 ways free to do 
. as Ire pleased, Itnd he was fut and happy. 

lie fished in the creek, he Bet traps for 
Bares, ami lie dim bed trees f. r bin) -nests 
(Tor which n,e would have been whipocd 
bad his lather been the righ, kind o'f a 
man). On the whole, Mr. -nesting was Ish- 
am's greatestdelight. He could climb tlie 
■tallest rees, and go out on branches where 
it would make you tremble to see even an 
opossum 'ventu e. He had brought home 
eggs of '■ arty every kind of bird that 
■could be found on Putan River, and the 
whole ones were strong on a string and 
hung up over the fireplace at home. If i.e 
bad hail anything but his pockets to car- 
ry his eggs in, bis string would have been 
longer, but a great many eggs were broken, 
of •course, before they reached the cabin ; 
and Wham's mother sometimes remarked, 
late <ff a Saturday evening,' that she" wash- 
e i wore egg out er dat boy 's breeches pock- 
et ,ebry week, dan would a hatched a gang 
•o" turkeys, — ef dey'd been tarkey eggs, 
■and had been kep' in de shell." ] 

>«mj day in spring* when Isham's nether 
'had looked all the ararntng as If she 
were on the point of singing out "Voa lab- 
tmir the boy was glad to get an invitation 
: frwoi Uncle Andrew Barnes to go with 
Mai to the mountain to get tan-bark. Un- 
■ cle Andrew bod a pair of old mules and 
a wagon, and he wasted Islwra to urind the 
team while he collected the bs*k. 

'The " mountain " was faor or 'fire miles 
«way, and was covered by a forest, and it 
was always a rare treat to I sham to go 
'.there. 

About noon the old mules stepped be- 
neath a big tree near the foot of the moun- 
tain, and, alter a "snack" of asb-c ike and 
ifwtatoes, Uncle Aadrew went to work cut- 
ting and strippiag oak-bap* from the 
trunks of trees be had cat down on a pre- 
vious visit, and lahaa set a boat m' 



Wuncle And -! Stop dat I Git out! tween man and nun. What one human 

Uncle An-D-n-E-w ! ! " being wishes to hear iVom another is; how 

The entile did not seem to mind this lift! with its orrent lhniirrhta and t'eelin n 



iiuiu j\ ii-u-u r,- tv ! : , 

The eagle did not seem to mind this 
shouting, but continued his attack, with- 
out, however, gaining any advantage, Isk- 
am being so very- nimble. 
. Then the eagle offered a little truce, and 
flew up to his nest to see if anything there 
had been disturbed. 

Now Isham thought his chance had 
come, and he began to slide quietly from 
behind the limb. . 

But as soon as he moved, down came 
the eagle, and Isham" was glad to take his 
former position of safety. 

The eagle soon left him again, but the 
poor boy was afraid to move. 

He knew now that it wasn't a turkey 
that had . ttacked him, nor even a buzzard. 
He didn't think about eagles, but bad an 
idea that it was soma kind of an elephant- 
ine chicken-hawk. But he did not puttie 
his brain about what it was. He was only 
anxious about what it was going to. do 
and he was very much afraid that his, 
bones would be added to those in the nr.st 
above. 

N«<r he yelled louder and louder for 
Uncle Andrew; but his voice disturbed 
the eagle, which again came down to offer 



This he dkl by nwbaekling one of the 

■lines and tying the mules fust to a black- 
gum tree, waiting, however, until Uncle 
Andrew bad commenced work at a little 
•■distance. 

" I )ar now, " said {sham. " Ef dey pull 
Sat tree up by de roots dey 'ssunrter mules 
tfian I takes 'em fur. " 

So off he went, bird-nesting. 
He dhl not find his search very encour- 
aging, for he rambled along distance with- 
out discovering any signs of a bird's nest. 
But at last he was rewarded by seeing a 
■large bird fly from the top of a tall tree 
:that stood by itself in a somewhat open 
. place in the forest 

Isham instantly ran to the tree, and 
i peering tip through the branches, his quick 
• eyes perceived a great mass of sticks and 
t"»gs, that he knew must be a nest But 
what a whopper ! It seemed big enough 
to hold him, and his father and mother be- 
sides. 

" Dat dar big bird must a been a tur- 
■fcay." said Isham. "What a pow'rful 
dumb turkey dat ar is, to bil she ties' up a 
treel Laws a massy I S'pose she's done 
gone and laid it full o' eggs 1 " 

Vhis thought had no sooner darted 
through his brain than Isham began to 
chimb the tree. He went up rapidly ; bare- 
footed and active, he climbed like a voung 
monkey . 

When he had nearly reached the top, 
Isham noticed, in a big crotch in the tree, 
a. past of the skeleton of some animal, ap- 
parently that of a sheep or a pig ; and as 
he looked up, he saw other bones project- 
ing out from the edge of the nest. 

" Whew I " said Isham. " T aint a nest, 
may bej P'rap it 'a nufflii but a pig's 
berrviu'groun'I No, 'taint I Dey could 



isham began to be desperate. 

" You git out, dar I " he cried. " Ef I 
oeald git a stick, I 'd bat you head in 1 

Bnt there was no stick convenient, . 

Just as he was considering the proprie- 
ty of defending himself with some sheep- 
ttts that were Stuck in a crotch near him. 
Isham heard a shout from below. 

Uncle Andrew had heard his cries, and 
'had come at last 

" Look out dar. you Isham ! " cried Un- 
«le Andrew ; and up came a big stick, 
hurled with all the strength of Andrew's 
strong arm. Isham dodg.d, and so did 
the eagle. Then up came another stick, 
and another, and a heavy stone, and a 
snass of roots and earth, and anything 

^S^w^^ 

Reiner Ilia tipnttt« I. ...... I. I . ■ . . . 



life with its great thoughts and feelin s 
really appeal's to him. We w .nt no eva- 
sions or equivocations, but the plain, un- 
varnished truth. 

j Women are especially open to this objec- 
tion of thoughtlessly lying — and most 
emphatically so. in what Is called fashion- 
able society. They pass compliment 
express the greatest interest in .' 
others' welfare, and unbounded de'' . t 
meeting, as though their bap- -'"^ . 
pended on being ! together: _ J#~ft 
nine cases out of ten, tb< ' Ao ^ 
what they say, or feel ()m>ha , t . th 
press nor do uot rer jember an hou / aftel . 
they have done .^.y wllat they have 
said. Any litt je goggin) of wllic|l JjTgJ 
every neigh r-^ rhood fn mishe8 a n , mp i e 8Up . 
ply is pa^ Se j „i onK f roB , mout |, ^ mout h 
with rjsny add tions nnd^slterationa, and 
«Il>vho have touched it haveadded their 
^riflnencc to splread what may have been 
untrue at first, hut whether or not, is now 
an accumulation of direct lies. 

Women lie from vanity — as regards 
their own person or their family, or from 
tjyvy of others' good looks, or pretty 
Jhihlren or fine establishments. , a/ 

8' ' ,«en lie to make money, to be success- 
il in businessJ or to rise in public life. 
A politician will Ve to get into office, and 
-Be when he is in it 

f Direct lyingj seems to pervade every 
department of business, and in every 
occupation we And some who come under 

•ne or the other class of the lie direct 

men. engaged ii trade, in recommending 
Iheir goods or in making promises which 
;hey never mean to fulfill. 

Some live a life of fraud and untruth, 
and the last record on thejr gravestones 
is a lie. The common practice of lying 
to epitaphs is ko palpable, that a witty 
{fellow visiting Pere le Chaise, a cemetery 
near Paris, wtpie over' the entrance, 
t Here lie the Dead, and here the Living 



What one human | man's eves are his 
himself! But a s 
would not alio- 
our silence o 



n't git up so -high." 

At this in tant there was. a rush and a 
whir in the air, and right at' Isham came 
an enormous eagftf ! 

With wings outspread, eyes flashing, 
and great talons and beak ready to tear 
him to pieces, the eagle dashed at him; 
but, quick as a flash; Isham entrenched 
himself behind a large limb. For a mo- 
ment he was too much frightened to open 
his mouth ; but as the eagle made lunge 
after lunge at him, which he avoided only 
by slippiog around the limb, he cried : 
>' Go 'way dart Uncle Andrew/ O, 



of having his brains knocked oat, but the- 
•eagle got the worst of It. Several of the 
missiles struck him. and, astonished at this 
sudden attack, he flew away. 

Isham lost no time in getting down out 
of that tree. 

'• You done got de wrong bird dat time," 
■said Uncle Andrew, grimly. 

Ishum hung his head. 

'■ I mus' go mind dem mules," said he; 
and away he ran. 

After that, Isham lost his taste for bird- 
aesting. rfe would not go up a tree after 
any nest, no matter how small it was. This 
adventure mode such an impression upon 
bun, that the fear of meeting an eagle was 
added to his two chronic sorrows ; and as 
for eggs, he lost all ta. te for them, and 
gave the string he had collected to little' 
'Lijal.l Allen — St. Nicholas. 



-Some say they do not mind felling lit- 
He whit* "'«». '" they call them, for 
amusement or to play off a joke. It is 
always a dangerous game. What is done 
in sport may sooner or later become ear- 
nest, and end in' not being believed when 
the truth is 8|M>ken. , 

- A person who consents to lie for any 
purpose, whether for a good or a bail 
«ausr, seldom succeeds in what he wishes 
to accomplish. He' gets into unforeseen- 
difficulties whioh he finds it hard to lie 
through. The first untruth often requires 
-a-8econd to sustain it; and so on 



market, he cheated 
rict adherence to tru.li 
.. * this to be. Whenever 
wrong lm' " . a Bnb i eo * tends to give a 
If we •'reos'on, we are bound to speak, 
whet' are ""truthful it matters not 
- -ncr it is in word or deed. 
t.et the heart be pure and kind and 
loving, and out of its abundance let the 
mouth spcuk without fear and without re- 
proach. 

And precious far above rubies is he 
whom no bribe of wealth or power can 
turn aside from the straight and narrow 
path of truth and duty. ' 
No nobler words can be spoken of a 



man, than He neoer lied. 



It is not by 
That the u. 
define, 

No 



Veritas. 



SOGTHIRK WoBKSJU. 

LYrao. 3 

tori, lord, how tlu world it given to lying .' " 
Lying is divided too two classes, the 
lie direct, and the lie implied. 

The lie direct may be subdivided into 
two classes. Those who use falsehood 
for a specified and definite pur|iosc, to 
accomplish certain ends ; whi>. study and 
plan how they may overreach others, and 
prosper and become rich without labor ; 
and those who give unbridled reins to the 
passions and commit all manner of crimes, 
and fear the result of having the truth re- 
vealed, and falling into the hands of the 
law, endeavor to conceal and suppress the 
facts by direct lying, — belong to one 

Those who lie from habit or have a 
great love for the marvelous ; who dra> 
upon their imaginations, for the facts to 
sustain their assertions ; who do not rea- 
son, from cause to effect ; whose mental 
operations are so loose, and inaccurate, 
that they see not clearly the lines which 
separate the true from the false,— -belong 
to the other class. 

This includes a great number. Many 
speak from the impulse of the moment, 
the meaning of their words passing from 
their minds almost with the breath that 
uttered tl.em. With such there is a great 
desire to talk, to be social, but a total 
ignorance of the true relation existing be- 



" O, what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practice to deceive." 

I am inclined to believe that a great 
number of liars are unconsciously so 
They brag and boast of what they cm 
do, or what they have done, for the pur- 
pose of bringing themselves into notice, 
Until the habit of exaggeration has be- 
come so fixed that they have lost the 



HOME. 

Is, be they humble or gland, 
-t of words in our tongues we 

, ... lesser or larger of land. 
Can hold by its firman a thing bo divine. 
Home! sweetest of places beneath the broad sun. 
Who is it thy sweetest of sweetness has won? 
Nay— the lord inhia palace, though smooth acres 
sweep. . 

To the verge of his vision, his own— all his 
own. 

Though sunshine his senses delightsomely steep 
Thy beautiful grace he may never have 
known,! . 

Home! brightest of places beneath the broad sun 
Who is it thy brightest of brightness has won? 

And the cotter who rests him on Saturday 
night, * 
When the snow sheeted world wins a glow 
from the fire, 
When thrift all about him is smiling and bright 
Not always for him is there crowned his 
desire. 

Home I rarest of places beneath the broad sun. 
Who is it thy rarest of rareness has wonf ' 
Ah! the hamlet and hall may be equally blest, 
With comfort that welcomes, with welcomes 
that cheer, 

And better than any may each be confost. 
Yet home that is home finds no anchoraee 
here. f 
Home! subtlest of places beneath the broad sun 
Who is it thy subtleness truly has won? 

They only have won thee, they only have 
known, 

What thy four little letters cipress of pure 

Thatdwell amid sweetness whose seed has been 
sown, 

In a region above, ere transplanted to this 
Home! Eden that blesses, though vailed be the 
sun, 

It is love and love only thy essence has won. 
The flowers of thy garden may nil fade away 
Through exile, love's landmarks be mistilv 
lost: ' 
But the spirit of home is not mortal as they 
And it lives howe'er sadly our loneine is 
crossed. ° 6 . 

Home! rest of the soul under shadow or sun 
Who over has won thee, forever has won! 



■ability to speak the plain truth; yet they I all, when one comes to'think 
ue not aware of it, 7 are not many home* There 

home to cover mistakes, laziness and 
neglect of duty, patch up their short- 
comings by numberless excuses, which if 
closely examined would prove to be 
utterly without foundation. 

Some think that the requirements of 
society force them sometimes to act un- 
truthfully ; that politeness occasionally 
demands of them citato expressions 
whether they be true or false. Away 
with all such belief I Better live like a 
hermit than lie h We are never required 
to be untrue for any purpose. The world 



Mr. Editor, — Having discovered 
poem on Home written hy myself, and 
republished by one of our magazines, I am 
prompted to resume the task and endeavor 
to explain the meaning or that precious 
word. There are no words in the lan- 
guage which suggest so much of blessiue 
and interest as the word Home. After 
f it, there 
oieiunumer- 

able, places which go by the name of 
home, called so for want of a better desig. 
nation, or because everybody, calls the 
place wlwre they eat and sleep home; but 
when we come down to the real sober 
facts, homes are comparatively sfcirce. 

A home is a refuge place from the 
storms and worry of life. It is a place 
where the husband comes to the sanctuary, 
where smiles and loving, words answer his 
smiles and loving greetings. 

Home is our first school. Here are 
learned the first lessons fertile conduot 

of if,. II,.,.,, n .„ r. i :.. .' - ' . 



iVrVii 7 iT ' J . lne worm leamea tne nrst lessons for the conduot 

is full of shams and false pretenses. Let 1 of life. Here are found instVucters whose 
us be true though the heavens should fall, j lessons are held longer than any 'S 

M, tTZ^° °° me r^" the ^ 0f the F Ven whm the oW ma " ««n»o» U what 
he indirect or implied are also a mul- happened vesterday, or last year, he croons 
«ude. It is not only the words the old home lullabies, S&StSEES. 
vAieh convey the idea; the look, the peating the prayer he learned at his mott- 
voice, the manner help to communi- er's knee. T 

v^, t i' e m th ^ gh | t j 8 n d 7 m u 016 . words , Home gives inspiration to the workers 
we u-e may be iterolly true, the impres- of earth. For the comfort of the children 

mnv Safefc*** ftt ! 9e ' ^ e ! f 0F the hel P of ™es «-« "X w 

lip and break it to the hope.'' | to the plow. For the sake of (Tome do 

har^hT Z ? .T >f V *i nV f 4 g00d min s!" de,ve in the a"* 11 - mariners turn 

bargain he indirectly. In trade a poor their ship, into the wafers or everylati- 

article is often sold only because the tude, fishermen patiently drug filnV-"naf 

h„i.r e . 0Dceal8 ,, 8ome "hicb, if the deep, lood for their families, and means to 

IX «cir.^Tht , ^ take - • Tbe d ™l*^ walls of Home wiApleaaS^ 
seller exonerates himseH by saying a , favors, seek no office, and expect no help. 

- - •: .! ' ■■ - : • . : . . •■'• :■' • :• "': bill 



Home keep) men pure, anil stir* in tbem 
honorable ambitions. 

When tempted tu meanness, the thought 
comes, Disgrace will fall upon the wi e 
and children through me, '' unci evil is re- 
sisted. Home joys and the prospect there- 
ol' send m my sinking to their work, and 
give them courage, endurance, and hope. 

Home keeps our loved ones. Not its 
splendor, not its rest, not its ministry of 
hope, or beauty and of quiet, give it its 
essential blessedness. The I'aees that shine 
there, the voices that greet in, the eyes that 
beam on us, the arms that embrace in. the 
hearts that Ileal responsive to ours, — these 
make home the best place under the broad 
sun. II<>me is Where the heart is. But 
we cannot keep our dear ones there ; our 
arms cannot hold them ; they go away 
and do not come back ; there are empty 
chairs in the home, anil voices which once 
we loved to bear are silent. 

Home here derives its blessedness from 
the purity of its inmates. Palaces and 
oriental magnificence cannot give satis- 
faction to those homes where guilt and 
shame sit at the well laden tables. While 
there are homes among the poor where 
poverty is always at the threshold, where 
there is no rest with the struggle with 
want anil care, yet the peace of grateful 
hearts, the blessings of righteous lives are 
never absent. 

lint a single bitter word may disquiet 
an entire family for a whole day. One 
surly glance casts a gloom over a house- 
hold, while a smile like a gleam of sunshine, 
may light up the darkest and weariest 
hours.' 

Like unexpected flowers whic'j spring 
up along our p ith, full of freshness, fia- 
grance and beauty, so do kind words and 
gentle acts and ,KWeet dispositions m ike 
glad the home where peace ami blessings 
AMI 

'No matter how humble the abode, if it 
be thin garnished with grace, find sweet- 
ened with kindness and smiles, the heart 
will turn longingly toward it from all the 
tumult of the world ; and a home, be it ever 
so bumble, will be the dearest spot beneath 
the broad sun.' 

Homo is not merely four square walls. 
Though hung with pictures nicely gilded. 

Home is where affection culls. 

Filled with shrines the heart hath budded. 

Homo is no* merely roof and room, 
Home needs something to endear it, 

Homo is where the heart can bloom, 

Where there's some kind lip to chwr it. 

Geouqe SI. Dow. 
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appemii ce of an old one. These pock- 
et-handkerchiefs, which constitute one of 
the most expensive parts of a gentleman's 
wardrohj, are generally treated with less 
care and ceremony than any other part 
of his toilet. Silk handkerchiefs con- 
taining snitfl' should be put to soak by 
themselves in lukewnrm water. Two or 
three hours after, they should be rinsed 
out uud put to soak with the others in 
cobl water for gn hour or two. They 
should then be washed out in lukewarm 
water, being soaped as they are washed. 
If all the stains are nut out of them, they 
must be washed through a second water 
of the same description. When finished, 
they should be rinsed in cold, soft water 



in which 



a handful of common salt has 



been dissolved. They may be rinsed al- 
together, being thrown as fast as they arc 
rinsed into a dry tub, whence, when ail are 
done, they are all transferred to the rins- 
ing tub. 



the houses are of two stories corcruv ' w ' t '' 1 
tile-roofs and painted. The streets a r J\ n " 
lighted with painted paper lanterns, w, ' 10 ' 1 
are bung from the eaves, or from the vcri 
dahs, at intervals of twenty or thirty fee 

Beautiful temple grounds, filled with an- 
cient forc-t trees, are scattered all overtjie 
city, w ile some adorn the surrounding bill- 
sides, alfording public parks ami pleasure- 
grounds always open to the people. 

The picture of Kioto is taken from the 
grounds of the Kio-midsu, or temple of the 
pure heurt, a Buddhist temple of great 
size, situated upon the hills at the eastern 
limit-uf the city, and looking westward. 

The end of the temple building is the 
most prominent feature of the picture. It 
is said that, occasionally, votaries, after 
offering their petitions tbJiuddlia or Sha- 
ka, leap from the verge of the lofty veran- 
dah of the temple, which overlooks the 



Wasiiino Muslins I.inkns. Silks, ktc 
— In washing colored mu.-liiis and linens, 
there are gever.il very essental p unts 
to be observed.. whereby the colors arc 
preserved from injury, in the lir.-t place, 
they should not be soaped or soaked over 
n|ght. as the mote delicate of tile hues 
would be deteriorated by such process. 
When ready for washing, they should, it 
not too dirty, be put into ruld water 
and washed up very speedily ; if very dirty, 
the water may be lukewarm and no more. 
Hut about: all br. varcfnl not to line tlir. 
smutlr.il particle of mila. The best 
soap lor washing articles made of this 
material, is the common yellow. It is 
much belter than the mottled, because it 
i> less harsh, and removes the dirt in a 
shorteir period. The soap should not be 
allowed" to remain any time on the linen; 




The many friends of Kev. J. II. Larry; 
in this vicinity, will lie interested to know 
of his welfare and pros|ieets. He has the 
pastoral care of a small parish in Sevthe- 
ville, a village of New London, N. Hi, 
where lie has opened the " Kenrsage Home 
1 School." He says, " We have twenty-one 
k eholars, and shall be ready for boarders 
nt xl term. We are commencing at the 
bot, ' om of 'he ladder for. school work, but 
I thl. ' 1K we are doing well for a beginning. 
I enju v m y work in the ' Vineyard ' very 
much." A , ' e, -'P religious interest prevails 
througliG W the place — such an one as 
you would cl, Joy, I think, as all denomina- 
tions here tuKt; hold together heartily." 

We bid I'im Godspeed in his good 
work. 



jt/a^frs' Cubic. 



KIOTO — THE SACRED CAPITAL 0T; valley at a height of fifty feet. The belief 
JAPAN. tpf t,| :u devotee is, that if his prayer is 

The only considerable body of fresh \ heard by the god bis life will be saved, but 
water ill Japan is Lake lliwn, a few miles taf |,j s J ra ycr j 3 no t heard, he professes to 
fron, the southern extreni . y of which lies ■ ^ t| ^ 

Kioto..the ancient capital of the country. 1 ,. , ... 

till about seven years. ago the residence of «>« «ods. Some, taking this fearful leap, 



the latter should beso iped ami washed 
rapidly as possible, and not lie in the water 
during any length of time, tine article 
should therefore be washed at a time, and 
immediately rinsed, the others rema ning 
in a dry state by the side of the tub until 
they are taken to lie wa: lied each in its 
turn. The liquid in which the articles are 
to be rinsed in succession immediately as 
they are "washed, should consist of three 
or lour galljfc of cold, soft wrier, with a 
handlul of table-salt dissolved in it. The 
moment an article is taken from the rins- 
ing-tub, it should be wrung very gently, 
being twisted as little as can be helped. 
Silk pocket-handkerchiefs require to be 
washed by themselves. .Many very just 
complaints are made of the state in which 
these articles are sent home by professed 
laundresses. We h-tve often seen ti new 
handkerel ief at the first washing returned, 
not only of a dim-rent color from what it 
was when sent to the wash, but bearing the 



the Mikado, the acknowledged ruler of the 
: Emp.rc. 

In point of population, Kioto stands the 
third city in Japan, only Ycdo and Osaka 
outranking it in that respect. Her rulers 
claim to lepresetit a dynasty that has out 



would be killed, while others would escape 
with life ; but lew could escape without 
broken bones and frightful liijurlc*. 

In the near foreground of the picture 
we sec the top of a pagoda of the Chinese 



lived evciy other, — one that has seen the j style, with its lofty spire of bronze. Kill- 
rise, or tlie rNe and fall, of every empire^ j„„ t | le and stretching far away to- 



and every dynasty that has ! eld sway from 
the tjrie that Nebuchadnezzar led bis 
liosts from Babylon against Zedekiah. king 
of Israel to the present. Like the etern ,1 
city of Damascus, Kioto lies in an extended 
plain ol'grait beauty, environed with lulls; 
but llhhkii her indent compeer, not a beg- 
gar to be seen in her streets, nor are any 
met with who seem to be scantily clad 



ward the western hills, lies the city. 
The large roofs to bo seen in the city- 
are those of temples. The narrow thread 
of white, extending from near the corner 
vV the verandah-roof, is the plastered wall 
WT the parapet of the Governor's castle. 
The locality of the Mikado's palace is 



half- ed, among all her population, which Hidden from view by the end ofthe temple. 



that of Damascus' — 



This is a 



numbers th 
300,110(1. 

The streets, which arc generally straight, 
and cross each other at. right-angles, ex- 
ceed in » idtli and clcanline s those of any • • benighted and devoted heathen as any 
other Japaueso city. A large portion of 



city wholly given up to idol- 
airy. Tin intelligent, ingenious, and in 
some senses accomplished Japanese, arc 



people on earth. — Missionary Herald. 



OIVLNO HIXTi TO CniLDBEN. 

So little time, so mu <* to do! This diffi- 
culty confronts every te. ichor, w nether whh 
twenty pupils to look after or sixty. Perhaps 
we may find some consohu Ion in a thought 
we are likely to overlook; ti'st is, the valao 
of hints to children. You muj" not have time 
to give regular lessons on BotaOy, but if you 
show a child a lilac leaf, for instance, and ask 
for leaves of like form, your th *k will bo 
heaped with heart-shaped leaves the . next day, 
and from time .to time long HHer,\M<u wnl 
have other specimens brought in, wit.'i ques- 
tions uud comments about their forms. ' Print 
or write a few words on the blackboard, and 
soon many copies will appear, the voluntary 
work of admiring imitators, gladly giving 
themselves more practice in a short time than 
could be exacted from them in weeks. 1 re- 
member the spring morning when I first no- 
ticed the ants building their houses. My 
mother showed them to me with a few worda /■ 
to excite in mc intelligent interest in them ■ 4H 
through my childhood after that, I watched 
these little creatures, and walked carefully on 
iny way to school to avoid spoiling their work. 

Lose no opportunity, therefore, of beginning 
a good work in a child's mind, ev^n if you cun- 
not be sure of returning to it. Once show a 
plcasaut path, and eager little feet will seik it 
again and again. 

TUB 9PELLINO CLASS. 

The Rhfidt Itlan-t Sclw Imaittr says that 
more than one-half of an intelligent class in a 
grammar school recently gave an incorrect spel- 
ling of the word " which. '* Many very com- 
mon monosyllables are frequently misspelled, 
like "salt." "soap." " boards," etc. If there 
are not enough sucn short w ords in the spell- 
ing books, as sometimes is unhappily the 
case,- the teacher should make such lists and 
use them. The children will be interested in 
spelling the names of the objects they see 
around them— the books, desks, benches, etc., 
or the parts of the body. A useful and pleas- 
ant exercise may thus' be made to vary the 
regular lessons. 

BE KIND TO TnE UTT1.E ONES. 

"In a school carried on by sheer cruelty, 
whether it is presided over by "a dunce or not, 
there is not likely to be much learned. I be- 
lieve our boys were, generally, as ignorant a 
set as any schoolboys in existence; they were 
too mugh troubled and Jiuockcd al.oui_lo 
learn: *ttoy could no" more" do that to advan- 
tage, hai any one can do anything to advan- 
tage, • j. .. lira of coao-ant misfortune, torment 
and worry." Charles Dickens. 

OBJECT LESSORS ON PRONUNCIATION. 

Latin 1: Ihi Lip». 

teacher.— Now let us talk about the lips. 
What arc the lips uscil for? There is a little 
girl smiling. How can you toll w hen she 
smiles? Is it n"t by the shape ofiher lips? You 
see they arc 0)1011 a little, and Horned up at 
the corners. Ah! now they are opening wider 
—she is laughing. So she smiles with her lips. 
What then are the lips used for? 

CHILDREN. — To smile with. 

T.— Well; are they good for anything else? 
If a man had no lips, his teeth would always 
be bare, and his face would'nt be pleasant to 
look at, would it? > 

What else then, are the 1 lips good for? 

C. — Good to cover our teeth. 

T. — Yes; arc they good for something else 
still? When we talk we make a good many 
sounds with our lips. Say paper, nil of you. 

C— Paper. ' 

T. — Now say baby, mamma, papa. \\ hat 
did you pronounce tile words with!*- 

C— With our lips. 

T.— What else then are the lips good for? 

C\— Good to talk with. 

If the children are far enough advanced, 
this lesson may then be put upon the black- 
board and used as a reading lesson, thus; 

READING LESSON. 

What are our lips good for? V 
Our lips are good to smile with. 
Our lips arc good to cover ourteeth. 
What else are our lips good for? 
Our lips are good to talk with. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Snn&u^-sf^oul £ essoin on tt)f fift of 
Christ. 



LKS60N 1. 

JANUARY 3, 1875. 

the masioH or the twelve. 

MATT. Xt |H ' 

6 Tho twelve Jestia Mnt forts, and eomiuanded 

3^ffiSJo^!S^;?^oaS.or ™^~^™™u>y rue.. which .haU. 

7 Aid m ye go, preach, saying, Thr 
Heaven ia at tr J 

8 Ueal the a 



walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hour, 
ttie deud are rained up, and tho poor haw the gos- 
pel prutehud to them. 

« And blessed in/i«, whosoevershall not bo offend- 
ed In me. 

7 And as they departed. Jeims began to say onto 
the multitudes concerning John, WTiut weni yo out 
Into the wilderness to seet A reed uuuken with 
the windT 

8 Bat what went ye out for to see 7 A man 
clothed In soft ralmentf behold, they that wear 
soft cloihina are in kings 1 houses. f 

9 But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? 
yea, 1 nay unto you, and more than a prophet. 

10 JTor this is he of whom It Is written. Behold, I 



cutout devil, : freely ye have rccelv 
8 provide neither gold, nor silver, 

'^iPorJcrtp for jwur Journey, wither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves : for the workman. Is 
worthy of hlsmeat. . , f i:V_„ 

11 And into whatsoever city or town ye anall en- 
ter, Inquire who in it la worthy ; and there abide 
till ye go thenoe. / . i 

11 And when ye come Into a house. Mints It. 
13 And If the home be *>orthy, let your peace 
s upon it : but If It be not worthy, let your 
a return 



peace return unto you. f>'~ i i 
^Tind whosoever shall not receive yon, 
your word*, when ye depart out or that houae 
city, sliaio off the Auft of your foet, ' ' 

15 Verily I say unto/you. It Mali be moro tolcra- 




The disciples were called to join themselves 
to Christ at different rimes, apd, obeying his 
call, they consecrated themselves to a lift de- 
voted to/his service. They gave op at once 
their regular occupation and accompanied him 
in his missionary tours through Galilee. By 
thus coming under his personal instruction, 
and also seeing; his ■ methods of dealing with 
the people, they were fitted to receive and 
carry out the commission which our present 
lesson records. The apostles were, plain, un- 
learned men, but they had shown, by giving 
bp all for Christ that they had the best quali- 
fications for his work: namely, thorough ear- 
nestness and self-sacrificing devotion to their 
chosen Master. These are the qualities that 
are still needed for true Christian labor; not 
necessarily so much learning or native talent 
of any kind as sincere love for' Christ and con- 
secration to him. 

As a sign of their divine appointment he 
gave the apostles power to work miracles. 
The same message with which John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus himself began their ministry 
was to be theirs — "The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." If all men could only have a 
realizing sense of God's nearness and their 
personaT obligations to him, It Would lead them 
to prepare themselves for his coming. As 
they went preaching they were commanded 
to " heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead), cast out devils," that by such acts 
they might^show that ^good-wHl to nien * 

Kind actions are the sweet fruits of thf^gos- 
pel of love. 

"Freely ye have received, freely give." As 
these gifts had been freely bestowed upon 
them, in like manner, they, " without money 
and without price," were to relieve the ills of 
all the needy ones who came to them. They 
were not to make this power to work mira- 
cles a means of gain. The directions, as to 
their outfit, simply mean that they were to 
make no preparation but to go just as they 
were; "for the workman Is worthy of his hire.'' 
This may have a twofold application : First, 
that God; In whose service they .were engaged, 
would see that they lacked no good thing ; and 
aecomllvT without .djnjbX.be intended to teach 



11 Verity 1 say unto yon, Among them that ara 
oorn of' women there bath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist : notwithstanding, he that la least 
In the kingdom or heaven is greater than he. f 

OwMaaTeorJU— Tear shall bb win baith rns 
Loan ov Hosts is that day when i make up xr 
jewels.— Mai. ill : 17. , 

Jebcs, having sent out the twelve, did not 
remain idle or leave all to them, but set an 
example of diligence by instantly proceeding 
with his own work of teaching and preach- 
ing. During this journey he received a mcsi 
sage from John the Baptist who had been cast 
into prison, not because he had done anything 
wrong, but because of his fidelity in reprov- 
ing the wickedness of King Herod (Matt, xiv : 
8). It is not strange that under these trying 
Circumstances John should have become down- 
hearted, and even desponding. In this hour 
of darkness he took the best way to solve hi s 
doubts. He applied immediately to Jesus 
himself — sending two of his disciples with the 
question of verse 8. Gently and wisely thV 
Saviour met his doubts, not with a direct re- 
ply but told his disciples to report to John 
the miracles that bad been performed in thei 
presence. These would furnish him with tbj . ili'iiTa 
most conclusive proof o(/his Messiahship. ™S S' 

When the disciples of John had gone awaj- 
Jesus, feeling so sure of John's faithful nc: 
to himself began to talk to the people abojk ' 
hlin in terms of the highest commendation. 
He told them that John was not like a reed 
shaken in the wind — one day saying and be; 
lieving one thing, and the next the opposite. 
Neither was be a man seeking his own pleas-, 
ure and comfort; snch men were more likely 
to be found in palaces than in the wilderness 
where John lived. His clothing was skins; 
his food was locusts and honey ; he thought 
and cared little for himself. John was a 
prophet and more than a prophet, i He was 
entrusted with a higher commission than any 
who had preceded him. He was the messen- 
ger sent from God to prepare the way fo< 
Jesus (Isaiah xl: 8.) Many hundred years be- 
fore these words had been written, andVnovij. 
they had come to pass. The greatest piaisq. 
that could be given to a man was given t.d 
John (y, 11) by Jesus himself "notwithetaa~ ' 
log he that is least in the kingdonvof- heavi 
is greater man he." One may be great in c 
respect and not in another. John was gr 
in nearness to Christ and on account of 
important mission; but the humblest 
tian is greater in knowledge— has clearer' an! 
more helpful views of Christ's work than Jobt 
the Baptist, who was beheaded by the wicki" 
Herod before that work on earth was finished. 
How rich are 'our privileges! God holds odf 
this greatness to us all. The free invitation 
is "Come, for all things are now ready." Do. 
we accept? 



provide them with all things needful Tor their 
support. A worthy.people will gladly render 
what is due to him who ministers unto them 
in spiritual -things. Be directs the apostles 
to enter into their .cities and houses with 
courtesy— manifesting a friendly spirit in the 
salutation, "Peace be to this house;!' but 
they were not to force themselves upon .those 
jvho thrust them off. If they were inhospita- 
ble to them and their message they were to 
pass on, their peace returning to them. The 
peace which comes from bearing with sweet- 
ness and patience the ill treatment of another 
is in itself, a blessing, . The offer of salvation 
is freely made to all men, -but the treasures of 
the gospel will never be forced upon any. 

Siey were at liberty to accept or refuse; hut 
e solemn words of Christ teach us that the 
fate of those doomed cities, Sodom apd Gom- 
orrah would be less dreadful, at the day of 
judgment than that of the rejecters of the 
Bsage.. The lesson to be borne in 
bat. the clearer the light against 
pie sin, the greater will be then; con- 
at the great judgment.' 

Jan. 10, 1875. 
JESUS AKD JOHN. 

MATT. Zi. 1-11. 
came, to tmum, when Jeans bad made an 
nroandlrig his twelve disciples, he rte- 

ncetoteacb and to preach In thulrcltles. 

2 Now when John had rn-ard in the prison the 
works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples, 

8 And aaid unto him. Art tbou be that should 
come, or do we look for another!? 

4 Jesus answered and said un 
shew Jobn again those things whl 

8 The blind receive their sight, and the lame 



gospel 
mind is 
which 



LESBOS IV. 

Jan. 24, 1875. 
THE PARABLE OF THE » WEB. 
matt, xiii : 18-2). 
arelore the parable of 
, one ltearetu the wot 
derstandelh It not, then Cometh the 



Klit he that received the seed into stony 
places the same is he that hearetb the word, and 
anon with Joy recelveth It ; 

11 Ti t bath be not root In himself, but duretb for 
a while ; for when tribulation or persecution arts- 
eth because of the word, by aud by he is offend 



LESSON III. 
Jon. 17, 1875. 

THE GBAOIOUS CALL. 
matt, xi : 25 80. 



t hid these things from the the wise » 
irunent, and hast revealed them unto babes. . 
36 Even so, Father ; for so It Beamed good 1 



i delivered of i 



and no man knowetb the Hon. bnt the Fathu 
tber knowetb anv man the Father, save the L_, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. - > 
2ff COme unto mo all ae that labor and are lioaV 
laden, and 1 will give you rest. 

29 Take my yoke upon you, ai 

I am meek and lowly In heart : and ye Shall 
rest unto your souls. 
80 For my yoke Is easy, and my burden la light, . ■ 

THAT COKBTH TO MB, 1 WILL 



Golden Itet-"is tha- 
a so wise cast out — John 



vl : 7. 



Tue invitation of our present lesson wss a 
practical illustration of the poor having the 
gospel preached unto them. Tho-proud-nmT 
wise-in-their-own-eyes had rejected Christ's 
gospel. He had just pronounced fearful woes' 
upon all such, and at the same time thanked 
his Father that though by their own self-con- 
ceited wisdom these things had been hidden' 
from the "wise and prudent," that they were: 
revealed unto the "babes "—the humble, low- 
ly ones; and he acknowledges to God , his 



justice in letting the proud alone in the words v word ant 



Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight." Not self-confident wisdom, boa, 
an humble, teachable spirit is needed to 
deretand the things of . the kingdom, 
man knnweth the Father save through the' 
Son, and though we never can fully under-! 
stand the relations of the Fa " 



How fitly then follows close upon this 
assurance the gracious cull, "Come unto me 
that labor and are heavy laden." The 
invited ones are those who are weary of their 
d feel it to be a burden. They are scek- 
>r rest— and it is rest that Christ offers. 

on to show them how it may be 
led— "Take my yoke upon you and 
of me." . They are to become learners in 
bool. He was an example of meekness 
and lowliness, and it was his delight to do his 
Father's will. It is by becoming like him, in 
humble obedience to the will of God that we 
are t<> find rest unto our souls. " In his humil- 
ity of life and spirit is to be found the fair 
model which we are to copy. All men are 
cither under the yoke of Christ or of sin. 
Serve, we must, but we have our choice— the 
service of the world with the burden of sin 
on our conscience, or the service of a Saviour 
whos i yoke is made easy to us by reason of 
the si length he gives and which is sufficient 
for ei ery burden weare called to bear. 

If we come unto nun in this— his own 
appointed way — we shaH surely receive his 
forgiveness for all our past sin, and with it 
the peace that p asset h understanding, which 
the world can neither give nor lake away. 



world, and the deceltfulness ot riches, choke the 
'Ord, i, nd he becometh unfruitful. 
28 Uut he that recilved seed Into the good ground 
tile tpat hearelh the word and uuderatandctli it : 
bearetb fruit, and brlnirelb forth, souie 
fold, some sixty, some 
Tax*.— Bb tb bobkb ov thb voir, abd 

_BB OMLY, DBCB1V1NO YOUR OWB 8BLVB8.— 

James I — 



Orjri lesson to-day contains tho words of 
Jesus as he sat in a boat drawn to the shore 
of the sea, speaking to the crowds of people 
who stood upon the land near by. This first 
story or parable he interpreted to his disci- 
plea; that is, told . them what truths he 
meant [to teach by it. Tho sower In the 
first place was Jesus himself, and then all 
who speak for him. .It mutters not whether 
the so hit is old or young, learned or unlearn- 
\ if he only has the good seed and scatters it. 
1 thrown from the hand of a child will 
et as well as that sown* 'by a farmer. 
i is the word of G6d, — the truth of 
the gospel, — the glad tidings that "Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners. 
The gr mnd represents the hearts of those to 
whom the Word of God is spoken. The 
sower i nd the seed are the same, but the dif- 
ference is in the ground on which the seed 
falls. The trodden path, the stony places, the 
thorny ground and the good, soil are the 
various kinds of human hearts that receive the 
seed, if, while we are bearing the Word. of 
God wi :h our' ears we are inattentive and do 
not try to understand or remember it — -if other 
though' g occupy our minds— .thoughts of our 
dress, our plays, our studies, — then onr hearts 
like the trodden pathway. We are allow- 
ing the wicked one to take the good seed 
from us just as the birds watched their chance 
gtdlplc ted iip the seed that fell by the way- 
| side. ' c ome hearts are like the stony ground, 
hat sc il there is, is soft and impressible, but 
e trou hie is, there is no depth of earth and the 
cannot sink deep enough to take root, 
sprin j -s up and grows well for a short time, 
but as i oon as the sun shines hotly upon it 
it withe rs away. So it is with people who 
"anon with joy receive the word." Their 
consciences are tender, their ftelings are 
easily toi iched, but they have no firm root — no 



strength of purpose. They are willing to serve 
Christ as long as they can do so without 
any trotble; but when trials come and they 
find it hi rder to live a Christian life than they 
at first supposed, little by little they give up 
their rel gion, and having no root, the blade 
of promi te soon withers away. 

Some hearts are like ground where thorns 
and weei is were growing with the good seed. 
But the thorns and weeds choked it so it 
could net half grow and it never bore any 
fruit. These are the people who hear God's 



Father and the Son,/ 
yet the very presence of Christ was to those 
who received him as the Son of God, the visi- 
ble evidence of the abounding love of the 
Father in Heaven. And the Father hath de- 
livered all things into the hands of this ten- 
der, pitying Saviour, who died that we might suit they I iring forth the precious fruit of pure 



for a time .obey ; but they allow the 



thorns of care or wealth' or pleasure to come 
in and choke the word, and they very aboil 
t tired sf sorving God. They would rather 
vethe pleasure or favor, or riches of this 
world; th> n be children of the Heavenly King. 

It Is pi asant now to turn from those three 
classes w io were hearers only, to the f< 
Whom the good soil represents. These 
the good word attentively ; they understand 
it; that Is, receive it into pure aud hon- 
est heart l They not only hear and under- 
stand bul they actually obey it ; and as a re- 



am! holy lives. To which class of hearers docs 
each of us each belong? 

j . Jan. 81, 1875. 
■fEsbs WALKING ON THE SEA. 
matt, xiv : 22-88. 
SS And straightway Jesus constrained his disci- 
ples to get into a ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sent the multitudes away. 

23 And when be had sent the multitudes away. Be 
went up Into a mountain apart to pray : and when 
tho evening was come, he was there alone. 

24 But the ship was now in the midst of the sea, 
tossed with waves : for the wind was contrary. 



15 And in the fourth watch of the night Jesus 
-eut unto them, walking on the sea. 

20 And when the disciples saw them walking on 
the sea, they were troubled, saying, It is a spirit i 
and they cried out for fear. 

27 tint straightway Jesus .spake unto them, say- 
ing, J»o of good cheer ; It is 1 ; be not afraid. 

28 And Peter answered him and said, JLord, if It 
be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. 

28 And be said, Come. And when Peter was come 
down out of the. ship, he walked on the water to go 



r the wind boisterous, he ^ 



to Jesus. 

SO But when hei , 

afraid ; aud beginning to sink, he cried, saying. 
Lord, save me. . 

81 And immediately Jesus stretched forth his 
hand, and caught blm, and said unto him, O, thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt T 

32 Aud when they were come into the ship, the 
wind ceased. 

S9 Then they that were In the ship camo and wor- ' 
shipped him, saying, Of a truth thou art the Ron of 



Golden Text.— And bb. 

caikD,Xoao, save he,— Matt. 

Shortly after Christ had spoken the seven 
parables, the first of which we considered 
last Sabbath, the hews of the cruel death of 
his faithful friend and forerunner John the 
Baptist, was brought to him. He was doubt- 
less greatly affected by the sad tidings, and 
immediately "retired into a desert place 
apart." But the people soon learned whither 
he had gone, and great multitudes followed 
him on foot out of. the cities, among whom 
were many sick. The compassionate Jesus — 
forgetful of his own griefs, pitied and healed 
them all, and in the afternoon when he found 
they had nothing to eat, he fed "five thous- 
and, with women and children " by the mirac- 
ulous increase of " five loaves and two fishes." 
The people were so impressed by this wonder- 
ful miracle that we see from John vi : 14, 15, 
they were ready to take ' him by force and 
make him their king. Nothing would have 
better pleased the disciples either, than that 
Jesus should have been made king then and 
there ; for though he had repeatedly told them 
his kingdom was not of this world, yet it was 
hard for them, as it was for the rest of the 
Jews, to give up their strong desire that 
Christ should manifest, hia power by taking 
the kingdom to himself and making them the 
greatest and most honored of the nations of 
the earth. To avoid this he constrained the 
disciples to get into a ship and go to the 
other side, and then he sent the multitudes 
away. He himself went alone up the moun- 
tain side to pray. The old temptation of 
Satan hod here been again presented to him 
(Matt, iv: 8). This made prayer proper for 
" the man Christ Jesus" on his own account; 
and then there was need to pray for the mis- 
guided people. Here is an example to us. 
" Enter into thy closet." Any particular need 
in ourselves or in others should be the occa- 
sion of special prayer. 

While Jesus was upon the mountain in 
piayer a violent storm had overtaken his dis- 
ciples on the sea, and they were in great peril, 
tossed by the tends and waves. Had Christ 
forgotten them? No; they had gone out 
obedient to his command. " He saw them 
toiling in rowing" and was ready to come to 
them with his help .at the . right moment. 
About three o'clock in the morning when they 
were weary and wet, 'not knowing what to do 
next, Christ came down from the mount and 
walked on the sea to the place where they were. 
Christ always comes with help and snccor to 
all who, like these tempest -tossed disciples, 
are trying to obey him though they find it 
very hard to do so. It setjns as if they ought 
to have known that it was the Lord coming 
toward them, for they had seen him perform' 
many works as wonderful as this; but they 
Cried out with fear, superstitiously thinking 
they saw a ghost. But when he spake, "It is 
I, be Tiotafraid," he did not need to tell them ' 
his name ; they knew his voice, and it must 
have sounded very sweetly to them above the 
raging billows. ,Peter— rash, but ardent, 
always eager to show his love for the Saviour 
— nsks permission to go to him on the water. 
Christ bade him come, and boldly and gladly 
he stepped out' of the ship. For a few steps, 
while ne looked only at Jesus, all was well ; butr 
as soon as hei began to notice the winds and 
the waves he was afraid. As h»,was sinking in 
the waters he cried " lord, save ime:" No one 
calls' on Christ in vain even when brought into 
peril by his own presumption. The strong 
hand was - stretched forth for his rescue. 
When Jesns had "caught" Peter they both 
came into the ship and the wind ceased. All 
felt safe and more than elver convinced, as 
their words testified, that He.who could calm 
the stormy sea was—" Of a truth "— " the Son 
of God." Let us. learn from Peter that we are 
safe only while looking to Jesus ;— that if we 
look away from him we shall find, as he did, 
our strength weakness, and shall be instantly 
overcome by the waves of temptation and sin. 
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While through the tumult and tho cries the 
Mayor s voice rang higher — 
Charleston hath love and gold for him who 
saves. St. Michael's spire! "■, 



. gentle 



pearing as the Moors did from Spain? 

We answer these questions by deny- 
ing thut there isjiny sufficient analogy 
between the cases, f be Indian has gen- 
ierally refused to ' make use of those 
j means of support which civilization 
renders necessary ; and which the An- j vide for the 
I glo-Saxons are themselves obliged to 
! use or perish. Tbe negro on the con- 
trary is decidedly agricultural, and 
I shows a disposition to learn from those 
I who know better than he does, how to 
j make a living by civilized methods. 



Then from tho hand upon tl 

stepped out, 
And the watching city poured hir heart in one 

triumphant shout. 
But as he slowly, painfully toiled' up tin- daring 

height, . * 

A speechless iiwe sealed every lip— and in the 
* • ruddy light 

The white, wan faces lifted up, nmde such a 

piteous prayer. 
That the good angels knew their hour, and 

swiftly hastened there. 

They held the weary clinging j feet, each foot 

within a palm, \ ; 

They made the Sogers strong as hrass — his 

prayer turned to a psalm 
That gladder grew as he went on his dim and 

perilous way, 1 'I 
Until he grasped the burning brand and flung 

It far away. 

Then men looked in each other's eyes, but not a 

word was said, I 
Until the band «>>n the roof received alive 
then- dead. 

His face all glowing with the light of that bright 
Border Laud, , , 

Where mortals, in diviner hours touch the Im- 
mortal Hand. ' 

And then rung out, the strong glad shout, while 
at St. Michaels gates, 

A surging crowd, with plaudits loud, upon the 
Hero waits. 

None of thy brave young sons, that lwasl their 

noble race and name. 
None of thy cultured citizens, with strong nerve 

and clear brain, 
No soldier from the garrison did this grace unto 

thee; 

No sailor trained to wondrous feats upon the 
restless sea. 

The man who periled life and Mini* fair Charles- 
ton's- homes to save ' 

Slood up among the lieges there — a black man 
and 1 a slave. 

They made him free with wild acela and for I TheWguinent from the death rates if 

a inomentls space, ' closely examined is equally fallacious. 

They saw the nuked, noble soul—not the black i ^ most it proves that the transition 
His taHrtetd theirs with mighty ,.,wer. Utate : from slavery to freedom is unfit- 
"the right divine of Can.' ^ I voluble to long 1 lie. Suppose the COl- 

He was no longer Charleston's slave, hut j. orct | people pf Richmond (In, as i* as- 

The iJSOTfiST&a had giv,,, hi,,, I sorted die twenty per cent faster than 

place and fame. , i the whites. It is to be considered that ] f its mightiest champions, and the 

Would thai knew, the shining signs with wbiel, t |, e |,l ttC k a a ro comparatively poor ; L. mutrv otic of her noblest, and purest 
to spell Ins name^ ( . hrMjlm , r „ Wj ,.. that a much larger proportion of them sons _ -]$,„., t „ „ ,„.jncely inheritance, 
- - ir. ■iii.iniiwiiii TsT'iln rtfit iitUt Ir-ri- j live in unplastcred bouses, have scant • 
and -Ken.'" , ; medical attendance, and arte' mexiieri- 

— ... 1 "-" cuced in self-control. To'hrguo that 

i > _ivv there will lie no improvement in their 

L /■ I'l l _ i- i • .> • . , J it.„fc . I. 



War and ehase do not attract him as 
they do the Indian. The negro being 
able to live on pork and meal for fifty 
cents per week, is often indolent, be- 
cause nis artificial wants are as yet 
few. But this is no proof that when 
he learns more, he will not feel the need 
of as many of the comforts of life as the 
white laborer has, and exert himself 
accordingly to obtain them. 

The case of the Moors is yet more 
inapplicable to the present problem. 
Their numbers, even after their expul- 
sion from Granada, continued to in- 
crease more rapidly than those of the 
Spaniards. Only the most savage relig- 
ious bigotry could have driven them 
out. Despite all sorts of disabilities, 
persecution, and injustice, the dark 
skinned race steadily gained upon the 
whites, so long as it was allowed to 
remain in the "country. And though 
it was finally forced to fly, the analogy- 
fails, because in America it is absurd 
to expect a like violent expulsion of 
the negr 



her children, but after wonderful effort I clincd to amass wealth he would soon 
and unparalleled 'progress, her schools have been the richest man in the html, 
are too few sessions are short, salaries j But he became deeply impressed with 
are small, a id her educational' machin- 1 a sense of his responsibility to God 
eryj far front adequate. , I for tile right use of 

She vainly asks Congress to help pro- j estate, and declared bis intention 

'nation's wards" although distribute his wealth in his lifetime 
many years ago she responded to the among the needy. An article in the 
country's nueil with immense grants/of j Syracuse. J'wnal gives the folio 
her domain out of which nearly three instances of his judicious liberality., 
new states vere created. Previous to 1847 be had given forty 

Other Sojuthern states are making acres apiece to three thousand. colored 



lOttttaiw 

ISSUED MON THLY 

uv,h 



I manner of life, is to as&ime that tho 

1 It ill tl II, | negro is incapable of profiting by the 



i apn 

men; m alt 120,000 acre*: the only 
condition imposed was that tbe recip- 
ient should be landless, strictly tem- 
perate, and honest. In 1850 he selected 
five hundred poor white men to whom 
he gave forty acres apiece. He also 
gave fifty dollars apiece to six hundred 
and forty poor single white women. 

He was a generous patron of educa- 
tion, and in "his benefactions made no 
distinctions between race or color. 
He gave within the past year $20,000 
to Hamilton College his Alma Mater. 
Many of his benefactions were given 
directly in aid of schools for ctilored 
people* He was an ardent advocate 
of temperance, and to this cause, as 
well as to the anti-slavery societies, he 
gave liberally of his time and his sub- 
stance. He was elected to Congress 
but found political life distasteful, ami 
resigned in order to devote himself 
more fully to the cause of freedom. 
In Congress he was popular with all 
classes and parties, anil drew around 
him in social intercourse both slave- 
holders and abolitionists, notwith- 
standing his radical position on the 
slavery question. His "hospitality in 
his own home was literally baronial. 
Al bis great house his hospitality was 
no respecter of persons. A score of 
guests was not unusual at his table, 
and the black mail and the white were 
equally welcome. Around his ample, 
board bankers and distinguished 'men 
. from abroad 'met American slaves as 
he looked upon his great possessions equal guests. His home was a magnet 



similar but hardly equal effort ; in gen- 
eral they ha re undertaken to educate all 
classes by taxation. As for mixed 
schools the whites won't have them and 
the blacks don't want them. The march 
of educatioi i should not be stopped for 
a useless, hopeless battle on that line, 
because it can go^im without it, and 
can go on in no otherNvay. 

Freedom for the slaveis power to do 
better or worse; its lesson is eternal 
vigilance ar d eternal toil ; the mass of 
the blacks have not learned this and 
never will till they know more. The 
duty to free them was no greater than 
that to enlighten them. Tiny latter 
duty has been neglected by the party 
in power simply because it does not 
care enough about it. Not the colored 
race only bi t the whole country suffers 
in conseque ice. The ignorant classes, 
black and white, are as millstones hung 
about the ntcksof our people. Is there 
not a better time coming when our na- 
tional legislators will regard the appeal 
of patriotism of humanity and of relig- 
ion,! to consider the claims and the 
needs of those over whom they have as- 
sumed especial charge? 



BEEEIT SMITH. 



In the deal I, of this 
and philanthropist 



Kdilor: 



< 8. C. ARMSTRONG, 
RICHARD TOLMAN, 
}. F. U. MARSHALL, Butinm Jfanagir. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 



"J <W discipline of 'necessity. It is to con- gp^e,, t> 

demn him before trial, and on the evi- denounce 
; dencc of observations made when he 
| was abnormally relieved from respon- 
j sibility for his own maintenance. 

The" many instances of discretion 
land trustworthiness related of the 
house slaves, aftord grounds for higher 
Hopes. He who could learn to be prov- 
ident for his master can much more 
fleam to he provident for himself. In 
thVremarkably peaceable behavior of 
I the colored people ; in their surprising 
zeal for knowledge ; in their love for 

registered letters. Write plainly ; give name emotional type ; HI their disposition to 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and gave moneyand buy homes ; — we see 
SUte t» which the nape.-, are to be „nt. j evideuce9 that the y are likely to form 

t f n ShaiI ' * valuable and permanent class of cit- 

J. F. l>. MARsllVLU^ MatMgtr I izong worfhy of the kindness and 

t most hearty encouragement from every 

true lover of the commonwealth. 



Moment patriot 
utility loses' One' 



as a trust committed to -his steward- 
ship to be t sed for the benefit of his 
less favoret fellow-men. Tbe son of 
a slaveholder he became from convic- 
tion one of the most radical and out- 
litionists, never ceasing to 
denounce slavery as a crime against 



which' had an irresistible attraction -for 
many men in advance of their time. 

Mr. Smith held peculiar and inde- 
pendent views on religious questions, 
and announced his opinions with char- 
acteristic candor. Ilia firm test of all 
men, doctrines, and institutions was, 



rantfeern Workman. 



HAMPTON, FEBRUARY, 1875. 1 all^el^tffwi^ffr^ 
. ! and treasures with new spirit and pur- 1 jng fund [of Virginia Hall. Ihe school ^ wh |k \ le ' elnulosed nig , lirge ,*.„,. 

Nothing can be more dark than the i pose into the educational movement at ; oses in him a libera benefactor. He j ni „.,„„„.„„ for ttfe benrilt of his fellow- 
jnothwo can oe more oars inanine V** , . has been well styled " the laSt of New ; men . He h»d a keen sense of hi. responsi- 

future of the colored race as forecast the South as tne best means 01 "»teem u Rrf . nil .i ,, e hieftains " ! hilitv as the steward of God, and no man of 

by certain of the old school of Southern ; ing it from the ruin threatened by igno- York .baron al u . N ; ^'^Sum could with more troth and jus- 

gentlemen. «Raised" among dusky j ranee and corruption, it is remarkable | Gernt Smith was born «dl«*a, , tice f hBn him9eU h ^p,*, the wo „ u „ f 
Slavmates on the plantation, they nat- ■ that the general government is passive. , J. March 6, 1797. His father reter Job . l>vheV t)le ear hMrd me then it blessed 
pia> matescm ^V^^^^J^r^ „ 2g. e!C „i? ve9 ; t3 wards, and al- Sm th, was;a partner in the tur trade jme; an d when the eye saw me it gave witness 
iirally suppose that what they do n6t It c*lls the ***** £23tl5» "and 1 of the famous merchant John Jacob ; to me : because I delivered the ,A.r that cried, 
know of negro capabilities, is hardly . though their greatest need * , the fatherless, and him that had none to help 

worth knowing. As the new order ff it declines to give it ; yet the duty of Astor, wh T^^S'S him. The blessing of him that was ready to 
things is not moulded upon their th^- instructine them is national rather than ; which he ^nvested in land, ot wbicli cnme upon me . 81ld x cnu8CI , the 

orics, they anticipate the funeral of tri< 
race. As an unanswerable argument 

these gentlemen point to the compare- , uiwsmw, "«» v«iv t~~- — -it | r\ -tj ■■ . ..v • <u r h ep >g landed to u. 

tive dSath rates, witha mournful "We i enlarged privileges, are neglected | in 16 t0 ^ 09 ' ' i^7incS f • r « ,,, " T ,,> t,,u ,""i' r; ^ t c,luscw, " ,;h 
told vou bo "and ominously ask what Poverty-stricken and war-ridden , estate, which had greatly mcreiieen D , )U i ^.nhod ,mt.' • ^ 

^^t\^Vr^Zn^^ring\V\Tgi^ taxing herself to build in value, found sufficient .occupation 
extinction with the Indian, or disap 



humanity, [for which he arraigned- 1_ rj t h e y promote human welfiire'? A: 
both North and South as equally i wr i ter ,„ The Chri tian Union says,- 
guilty. Yet with all his intense love | 

of human freedom, he held none but ! " His changes of opinion, however, did not 
the kindest feelings toward those who diminish the fervor of bis piety ..r the sweet- 
,'ar , • « . .» ness of his reverence for Christ and all sacred 

differed from him, and at the close ot ! thi His houge waB lllore like B , ll;aTell 
the war was one of the most stren UOUS j upon earth than: any other that it was ever 
advocates of conciliatory measures our privilege to enter. Family devotion there 
toward the South, and joined with «as not « ceremony but a spontaneous out-- 

Tr i • ;J.~ »u„ L„:i breathing of the soul toward God. Hardly 

Horace Greeley in .signing the bail j evpr nt ^ tjmes m iK tllke „ bUllc in hi , 

bond of Jefterson DAVIS. After the ; | land | )Ut rec i te d from memory, with-a fervor 
war he became deenly interested in the ! that moved all hearts, such passages as he 
education of the Freedmen. and for | deemed appropriate-- wanetimes n psalpi and 
thi» nlii«.t iiaorl hia o-rpitt wealth with' sometimes a selection from the Gospels or the 
this object used Ins great weaitn witn , f . ^ ml th(n sf(cr a (amiUr in 

unspa,ring 1 iberality. 1 he Hampton j t| ; e singillg of wl ,i c |, t i,e memiiers of the family 
School was one of the institutions m joined their voices with his, he knelt down 
which he took great interest. . It was and prayed in a manner so simple and yet so 
his purpose to attend the last Com- earnest and impressive us tfa bring into the 
V . . .,■ l„„i,i, „ M „-„t_,i conscious presence of God file soul, of every, 

mencement but ill health prevented. , ligt( . ner ' Unael . eTOr y phase of opinion, he 
On another column will be found a ; waa R man D f pra y e r and of supreme devotion 
letter written a few weeks ibefore his j to God. 

But the most striking feature of Mr. Smith's 



death which was accompanied by a 



Viro-inia is taxin" horse f to bu d in value, touna sumeient ra»u,,i, • 

Sto«1?p^w for all in its management. Had he been in- Truly this was a righteous man. 



by one and another of those who formerly 
' ji'elil slaves, that thcv never regretted ortiiiu- 
cip.ition ; and to hear them speak in 'such 
i terms, of our Normal School. They 



"That: I will, 
thank von too." 

"Wellitlicn. 
throw 



H4MPT0N INWISIER. 

The jiltico for ft winter sojourn lins 
ljing been 11 desideratum among tlmso 

ttl to dread a northern climate. As the testified', in particular.! to the excellent il 

yieitiity of Hampton Vn. is rapidly pintment of he scholars; their uniform 

growing in fiivor with such, we sr'ive courtesy; adding that whatever the. row- 1 "■Welfruilyl 

d few reasons for this result, together dyi'snf atanv time in Hampton, they nu-.er j of that, in all in/ horn days." 

"fith some figures in regard to temper- knew any of our BlIodLmUtfugagcd in it. , "ProUahly yob never did, • 

Wo rejoice in the evidence that it is not in 



said the gaod woman, "and 



1 suns that you make in. a ye: 

ir.len to produce at least 
h usj it does now." 

saiil she, " [ never hcnrh.tell 



dture uml rainfall ob'servedoilly twelve 

Id onc-lmlf miles distant by 1'rofessor «»'" <■>«'<• w « l » b « J '; to teach our pupils that 
W.'hst-r of Norfolk to 00 '-expected, tl,e y n"" 1 bu resectable ; 

Kecori sot four consecutive winter^ ^ t<> ,*Jgj „.„ l , utc) . min , 

present the following averages: . Lj,. J hu>a in 91) ,-, i(;ly . And in all our 

i ■ ! Li i.SJ r. . . .. c...,i. 

piiratiiro 



.■fi- 



«; In ]).■. 
u utirttlls: In ' 
hundremli* 



yoity-lhree iiiitl flfu-nliieliuiulreilthit 

In Novum 'ht Hi.' hwmkb It.m.r.i 

Inches unit fortv.fimr liiiii.lreiltlin; In Oecemmir. 
Knur ami tlitrtv-elitlifc liututri'.I'hs : In ■laiiiuiiy. 

Three uml »lxt'\ 1 hv.1i h.- : In rVl.niury. 5vn 

anil sixty-seven .hundredths. 

On the thirtieth, day of December 
Inst, several r'nie strawberries jtoere 



ra» Kirty Work, may we ever deserve from our South- 
>■■ forty. 1 e n friends the kind consideration which we 
y. Forty- 
Iii February, 



have received — making on. school a bless- 
ing and honor to the Town and the State. 

TO THE GKADTJATE3 OF THE HAMPTON 
N. AND A. MSTITUTE: 



try it and y 
"Inilcbd, I 
Now that gocp I 
not the slightest 
were of any use < 
sands equally ifi 
The conscipienet 
are actually thn 
ought to he nnved 
Not only 



picket) from an 0|«n field on the Ilamp- 

ton School ground*. A tew ligbt frosts t „ ^.'rJ to tl7ose"who" ua'vVbeen i'orsome 
after the berrjes were nearly grown had ' 
not prevented these 
coming to perfection 

jug month the second cropof strawber- 1 branches^'' Vhe 'st^ the ctmrse 



I was advised to 
| plied that "the 
BaitdBank." 



It is proposed to institute a Post 
Graduate Course of one year, in order j the FWlmen g. 
to afford to those who have been forsome j KSSii '" ( 
errjes were nearly grown liaa l jear8 y the field - all opportunity to 
not prevented these stragglere from , retregn tn j r knowledge of former 
In the pr**-*^ 1 studies} and to pursue new and higher 



eertau 
xpeiiei 



/er, as you have a garden, 
the street, nor ashes, either. 



here of us 'Sccni to allow onr ideas to soar so 
loftily while we are away improving ourselves 
until it is very difficult for us to suiop to (lie 
lower grades of our people for the purpose of 
lifting them to our level. Of course I do not 
mean to say that sonic of this is not right, hut 
siinplv that it must lie dealt with wisely, and 
to its proper limits only. 1 beg my mates and 



friend's to lie careful of this. Condcscendf to 
said 1, " hut persons of low estate that they whom we can 
best serve may he benefited by our labors. 
There ore now employed in this 'county 
.. twelve Hampton students. They till sustain 
i that dirty" suds or ashes | the highest reputations both as teifchers and 
garden. There are thou- in every respect, with white and colored. 



norunt and equally careless, 
is that thousands of dollars 
wn away that might be and 



Mr. Editor, I would say more, but knowing 
how limited your space is, forces me to say no 
more. 

P. 



Yours, 



_ 



. M. L. 



of 1878-4, writes 



ashes and suds valuable as 
manure ; but so lire nil sorts of bontt and all the 
offal of the cot k room and chamber. Let 
til and put on the land ; you 
I will finifthnt th -y will pay. 

One other thought. An old farmer, who j 
jut his money in a bank, re- j 
best nnnkvfor his money was ! 

That is emfihaticoilv true of ; hear from you. Here is s list of the names of 
nerally. Experience and nb- those who will take the SotrrnERK Workman 
us that •• FrcedJaan's Saving ! for one year, 
and " Freed man's Stores" are I have a very nice school of forty-nine schol- 



Jennie L. Ivy, of the Ola 
» follows;. 

Wiiiti.o. k, Halifax Co.,Va., I 
December 7, 1874. } 
Jfy Dear Teacher,— I received your letter 
for his money was ! and the papers, and was more than glad to 



ries formed an attraction on a number 
if the market stands of Norfolk. 



will not be decided upon fully until 
the class shall organize, and its wants 



! In the fenced gardens of Hampton j ^ known> Dut w ui pro bably include 
it is not very unusual for roses to bloom ; amoll _ others, the following: 
every month in the year. Snow seldom. Qeneral R ev i ew of Normal Course, 
falls and slush does not linger. Occa- j p^itjci Economy, Logic, Outline 
Wonally there are a few days skatrig | StH( j of M an , General Ilistory, Bib- 
on the shallow ponds. » lical Studies. ( / 

The above facts indicate that after j Spec i u t attention will be given to 
Octolier, there is probably no healthier : fitt - men fe, r christian work 

seacl'.mate to be found than that of ; u C | jurclies ttn d Sunday-schools. The 



|lamiiton ; liecause they show it to be 
free from severities, while sufficiently 
bracing. 

Tbe' traveler leaving New York at 
9 a. M. -reaches Hampton at day -break 
the next morning, after only seven 
liou^s railroading, and a conrtortable 
flight on one of the splendidly niaii- 
tged Bay Line stcamow. The famous i^ontiis euell 
llyge|ft Hotel at. Fort Monroe is most ; 



nday- 

class will be organized October 1, 1875 
Both sexes will be admitted, and: on 
the following conditions: 

1st. Applicants must have gradua- 
ted at least three years before the pro- 
posed course. 

2nd. They must have taught school 
not less than three periods of four 

3rd. Their debts to the Normal 



Some of you know this, by ■ lars. and I enjoy the work very much. 

1 feel that thate is a great deal for me to do. 
advise those who have a little i 1 also take great delight in teaching my Sab- 
bath-school, which is a great comfort to me. 

The parents of the children Beem to be very 
anxious for them to go to school, and they 
come very regularly and learn very fast. I 
hope to give you a full account of my school 
when I write again. I write this time to send 
you the list of the subscribers. 



and are earning more, to put it in 
Sand Bank ; that is, ■ buy a piece of land, and 
sastf all your suifplus earnings, not to waste in 
fr -licking and dr«»«, but to improve that (Kid. 
Have a home of. yonr own and take care of it. 

Kecouohtaw. 



WORDS OF OHEEB. 

A clergyman of Cambridge, Mass., who; Efpect op Shoes on Health.— Wooden 
visited our school two years ogo, writes to us i shoes are highly recommended by some of 
as follows: "Enclosed I send three dollars ! the scientific societies, and in some in- 
for subscriptions to SocTncus Workman. I \ stances by the governments of Europe, it 
have been very much pleased with its constant : h. av j ng be en ascertained thut not a few dis- 
improvemcnt. 1 intend to have the back num- j reB ulting in impaired constitutions, 

rt.a'rvard Srs^' ^ ^ ff? £ ^ ^ ^ S 

from the practice of wearing leather shoes 



served. 

system which 1 believe is destined to no more man irom rrance was n oiioiv umc omm 
for the South t nn any other enterprise under- 1 called to Get many to superintend the 



J of its excellent wiyk may be pre 
You are laying the foundation of a ; in wet weather. 



believe is destined to do 



An experienced work- 
man from France was a short time since 



con'veiiient to tlic lauding and is atl- ) Schllo ", must . )avu heen ,, al j „ p y f u l|. 

K?% , ko «'t' ,1, . ,V ," , T W S?" ,1> ' riei"'" 4ti'-'They must have maintained an . ^ soctuki.n- Workma 
built and returiiished. Fn reach t lor- 1 ull btouii»lii3<l oharactefi 



ida is a three dftys journey and the cost 
is three ti.aes as niiich. 



taken bv philanthropists. The beginning may 1 manufacture of wooden siiOes on an exten 
lie forgotten m the next century, but the future Lj ve ^ in tbe ] alu . r coun t,y. TlieW 
histoiian shall hnd a record in this ancient m m>rese))lv <} as being light and easy to 
University. , gnd ftra pr0T j de( j w i t |, a fma l| uus h. 

Another Cambridge subscriber writes as fol- : inn within the upper side, to obviate any 
lows: "Something like a year ago. my wife rpresstire on that part of the foot; they are 
1 by a lady friend, to subscribe for u i so 8ni ,i {„ ^ „f neat am ] .pleasing ap- 
:bn Workman. We have Ixien so • bla( . bent;i , or vl , r , lisllt . Ui are 

: well p cased with ,t, tha we f W,sh to eontinue j 1 , , ' e „ u h to act . ommo date com- 
nn it. mid I enclose one uollur for another yenr. ' , , =■ , . ° , , . , j .iv, 
We admire the spirit of its edi.orials and also \ forlable stockings and are furnished with 
the general character of the selections, and j leather straps.— JV. Y. I nbttne. 
a( such a paper can not but exert a good I 
ice wherever it is circulated. You have 
ishes for your success." y 



5th. Since it ts, desirable that 
I n.ucll time as possible be devoted to 
All sorts offish ami oysters are wait- 1 stU( , Vi t) w j[| [ je oxpectcd to pay f™, , M 
ingtobe eaten at llainpton. riiestiei | ^^1,^1,, „f t hei|' board bills in cash, inflll e„cc 
cty of the town and ot the nciglihoring I u||d w ;,i b(J a |[ ow<H l t0 work out the beat 
fort is excellen*. Daily s^eainors ' ! re miiinder. 

to Nort'olk and Baltimore. Two or I (jjj,. They will bb subject to the gen- ! 
three times a week exetirsinng may ljcl enll term8) regulations and discipline 
taken to Washington, Fredericksburg, i of the i n8t ' ltu tt OI i, and will he exited j 
Ridijnoiid, Yorktown, Eastern Shore, | (o ^ m oxulll ,,| f faithfulness and \ 
etc.. in well appointed boats. propriety ii. nil regiwetn. 

The water scenery of the place is an j ?th In other than Grad- 1 to speak 

u:-failingtleliglit. A quarter ot a mile uat v jji ^ admitted to the l'ost ! have l«en able .to make friends among both 



LETTERS FSOM GBADUATES. 

IjinKRTY, Va. . January 12, 1875. 
Ttaelur,— Since 1 graduated I have 
been engaged iu teaching in this town. Of 
I my success as a teacher it does not become me 
' but I will say that so far I 



Dear 



much ; 
n able 
vhite and black. 



Native Peaches.— Some varieties of 
this fruit have their individualities so in- 
delibly stamped and fixed, that they may 
be raised from the seeds with little or no 
variation. Others may be naturalized, 
and, in the course of a few generations, 
become acclimated and hardy. 

It is well known that thrifty young 
treeb of spontaneous growth, when prop- 
erly attended to, are more hardy a:.d 



below tTie wTiarf, tbe" roomy creek I Tr^n-ite Ct lurse | white and black. . . healthy, and equally as prolific as the finest 

whose sheltered stream is seldom too ^ o(entering , vil l please ! £t#^^^£%^ \ improved standard varieties. Knowing 

rough for the most timid nwertjOpe ns | ^^^t appliention, in order that p °f iow important it is for then, to unite in an ! tins to be true, those farmers who are 




Wore a storm is crowded with vessels 
of many nations, and alive with count- 
less oyster sloops and canoes. With 
its distant shores of forest lifted by 
mirage, and its waters touched by the 
glow of the most brilliant sunsets, it 
forms pictures not to be forgotten. 



A WALK AB3HT TOWN. 

This walk was not to obtain an item for 
the press, such a thought tlid notcntii- our 
mind <it the time. Itut the satisfaction 
ntTorded, suggested the propriety of a word 
on the subject to our renders. 

The new and improved private dwellings 
and public edifices of Hampton, are 
marked signs»f the thrif , and enterprise 
of the people. But |>er8onal and familiar 
intercourse with the people themselves, 
made the dcepest'and happiest impi ession ; 
Onr reception, wherever wc culled, war 
very cordial. • We could talk freely about 
the past, an.- yet be treated with the same 
candor and kindness which we endeavored 
to manifest. It was gratifying to lie assured 



' • 8AVIHG ; 

Mr. Editor.— 1 rejoice in every effort of your 
school ami your press to improve the condi- 
tion of the Prcedtuen. 

One point, in which many of ttiem need im- 
provement, is at mvinf thing: Most of, them 
know how to<or», but very few have correct 
notions of taring. Yet saving is, at least, 
half the battle with those who are struggling 
for a living. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

Passing along one of the streets of tynmp- 



else deter them." If tnere is no school-house, 
it seems that all they want is n proper leader, 
and they go to work, and in a few days build 
one. f 

While it isja fact that the condition of our 
people literally, morally, »nd to some extent 
, religiously, ii "deplorable ; yet I say with great 
ton, I saw a woman, who took in washing, ««n/W«ni) ; , anVl auurdnet, that the only things 
just in the act of pouring a tub of suds in the j now needed to elevate them from these low 
h t rc et ' and grievous positions are true men and 

'•Why, Auntic,"said I, "what makes you so [ women to go] in advance wilh the great work 
wasteful to throw all that valuable stufl iu the . of improvement, and call them up from the 
street? " ' disgraceful ^nd untimely standard to which 

."Lor, Mr/, rits nothing but dirty soap they ai 

suds. What is.it good for'f " , And 

"Good for! " said I. " Why, to make cab- ! expect to 
bages out of. Far better cabbages than you 1 of tencHng the colored people; Try to prepare 
have in your garden can be made from that ' yourselves td liad them in every case ; be at all 
soap suds." Saying this, I pointed to some times and in jvery instance an example of some- 
uroiving in her garden, as good as are usu- thing many aegrees higher and more noble 



. . purpose, . 

The colored people of this county seem j |ect , on of t[)e of tbe m06t vigorous 
greatly aroused to a sense of their duties toward h . rt that are t nown to he 
their children with respeetto educating them. *™ »; 7nH ^l.nt th^ ,W 

Throughout this county where there can be true to their kind, and plant them ju*t 
a schooMeaeher, and a number of children tonere iAey ore to stand in |fAe orchard. 
snflicient to keep up a school, they.let nothing I Of this character 1 are several fine late 



holly responsible for being. 
And let mi say just here to those who may 
age in the great and good work 



ally found on ground half cultivated 

" Now," continued I, " let me tell you some- 
thing that will do ye " 
live, if you will mini' 



than thev 
Thi ■ 



,-iju good, us long as you | our yotfng ti 
,d it°' | hope ~ nl • 



. Jly are now, 
is one fanlt common among m»ny of 
ichers who go to teach, which I 
gotten rid of. It is this; num- 



sorts, known in Virginia as the " Georgia 
Heath Peaches," and there are several other 
distinct kinds of both standard and nntu- 
ral fruits that possess this quality in a high 

' Trees raised in this way have decided 
advantages over grafted' trees : 1st. They 
retain their tup roots intact to secure them 
from high winds, and to supply moisture 
in dry seasons, and mineral substances at 
all times fn m the lower strat m of the 
subsoil. 2d. They are not dwarfed by 
transplanting ; they live- longer and grow 
larger than those that ar. gfalted or 
budded. 3d. The trouble and risk of- 
budding is dispensed with, and they gener- 
ally come sooner into bearing, as no time or 
vitality islostbytransplanting. lneaying 
this, we do not favor the neglect of the pop- 
ular standard varieties— they are iridispen- . 



sable.— Carolina Farmer. 



c 



12 



southern Workman 



TO THE STUDENTS OF HAMPTON. 

it. 



One of th<- fundamental conditions ■ >f civ- 
ilized, not to say refined, society, is cleanliness. 
The house, from, the cellar to the garni, must 
be clean ; the table, in all its appointments, 
scrupulously neat: and above 'all, the body 
should be guarded in every particular against 



step in this direction is the morning bath, a 
necessity and a luxury which should nr 
winter or summn 

how hurried you may be, or how unwilling 



dghl 



tian one must love 

—to lie a gcntlemuri or lady one must at I 
teem to do so and must bear one's self in all 
, things as if the comfort and well being of one*J 
neighbor were the first and highest considera- 
tion. True politeness involves frequent, indeed 1 |„ 
continual self-sacrifice, and it is this tiudoubt. |g, lV( 
Hlly which makes it so hard for us to practice !d u te 

it in or h :tnes. -r at Hesam when ws faniy igay",|„d I rilhunt metropcl ,, „ 
the eye of the world is nn longer upon us and !| mMC |[ that is novel, interesting 



CoirrsponitDft. 



i lie mile and selfish 



even the suspicion of uiicleiinliness. The first i i.-i 

. . 1 • 'ng belli up to ridicule and conte 

It is of the details of this politeness, this hid 



ithout rear of be- t „ oefcupy the time 
ouin" 



opt. 



I found scarcely an nnuppropriutci 

■uay be, or how unwilling ,„ c ^uiently through what mays-. 



•mg, 



trouble by the mag- 
Invakcrs rolling in and 

Kru.,1 our London tan^M, I IT""" "IV ""' $ "'I' ™ d ° f tl,e ^ ' 

1 1 throwing the spray tlnrtv feet or more into 

AniNUDoN, Enoi.axu. Aug. 32, 1874. the air. It was truly a glorious spectacle. We 
uiy last letter from London I believe I also nn d u pleasant row, jipon the river before 
a half-promise that my next should be i returning to our hotel ti> dinner. 0. arrived 
Paris: but during a week's stav in that , '>. T " ,c Mondhy evening bout and at 2 p. ji. of 
here there is so Tuesday we took thctniih for Paris, Arriving 
and 'attractive "* te " and 'wing somewhat tired of sitting 
one s attention, s,i " a " long we walked c irectlv across the city 
itcd moment in i ,ll<: Hote ' deB EtTnngers— in the Students' 
Quarters, or Quarticr Latin as it is called, very 
near the Luxembourg Pallice. Thus we took oar 
first view of Paris by giislight and fouud it 
memory and ! perfectly fascinating: w* all noticed, too, its 



•e friends ; 
lid of my 
sional notes taken "on the 



id drafts upon my 



that jif my companions. 1 hope to send "you a , similarity in many respects to New York, and 



&?™, W .W™ i S r"' 9 r''i' jfe?' "" fexe f; "imeeessarilv minule account of th, 
Hon, you should never, fail to bathe yourself i„_« ,„ , • , », 

thoroughly from head to foot in cool, fresh" I Kg: «2fiHr*2LS .gentlemen and more connected and intelligible though ncces- tone it seemed more hoi k-llkc than any place 

water, Worefyoil dress yourself for the dav. ; ^^t^^ ZrTZ^T^ZZ^ 1 "H 7°' im ' wrfcrt " f sl '" rt alld ' "*° ""- of ,h " 0t " !> "' The 

The simplest and pleasantest way to do this'is i ™I of lif '„,i P «. . . 1 I \ somcUat hurried visit to that bcautff.,1 city, >'«il.lings are s,x anil suVcn stories high, like 

to havea large tut of tin or wood ha If- fil led tZ^h^^l*5£££ t «S? t who are than Ji could possibly have done had I at- those of Boston or New York, while in London, 
which you can step, and with „7Z. n Z TJt A . ? themselves temp led it while there. I was in company wit1 ' exceptions, they are three or four only, 
ar piece of coarse cloth a d hifif f ^f^ f c<,n8t » u, car<> and with ^wo friends.^tudents like myself, bound S l- un 'lon is more solidly solemn and dignified 



sponge or piece of coarse cloth, and 
' plenty of soap, rub the skin upon every part 
" pf your body until all impurities are removed 
and the senses of sight and smell both assure 
you that you are beginning the day with a 
clean body. In case it' is not convenient for 
you to procure or to use a tub, a large basin 
must take its place, though of course you 
cannot stand in this, but with the sponge or 
coarse cloth must be equally careful to rub 
every portion of your skin. . Having bv the 
use of the soap (which you must apply 'with 
your sponge or cloth). removed or neutralized 
all the secretions of the skin and all the for- 
eign substances which may adhere to it. you 
should then rinse off the soap with pure water, 
and finally rub and dry yourself thoroughly 
with a clean towel, the coarser the better. 

This then is the general outline of the morn- 
ing bath with which every civilized man and 
woman should begin the day, and without 
which no one has any right to consider him- 
or herself clean. 

But there are also some details which require 
your attention, and I shall take them in what 
might be culled their natural order, beginning 
with the hair. 

The hair and the skin of the head must be 
washed as often as once or twice a week with 
clean water, without soap. The | use of oils 
and pomatum is as a general thing a mistake, 
as they clog the pores of the skin and are 
more likely to produce than to prevent diseases 
ef the hair, in addition to which, their odor 
ia usually unpleasant. The usc'of pure water, 
and thorough brushing once or twice a day 
with such combing as is necessary to keep the 



I to make the most olNnir vacation and espec- : " bile Paris looks bright and fresh and very 
i ially to see just as much of Paris as our eyes charming; the rows of trees in the principal 

.i : utllf "• J "■' J — "i — coulu] take in during oti>\ sojourn there: and ! "treets make a most delightful shade on the 

subject which is of very great interest to | thou Jh this was a little less than a week j ! wide sidewalks, and the benches placed along 

ost Ueonle : namely, the snhicr-t nf nr*,.*,, 1 :# . . ' !..*:„» i„ \.i ..i ,' ™ 



„ , , ■ , . , .» ! to mane me most ot ^inr vacat 

Before, however, 1 begin upon this part Of j ially 1„ « just as much of Pa 
our work I have something to say to you upon j couldftake in during ou> sojo 
a subject which is of very great interest to thoujli this was a little less t 
most people; namely, the subject of "Dress." j Lnbl if any one ever saw more of it 

Xow it is undeniable that our personal i plored it more thoroughly in a fortnight's time 
appearance does to a greater or less extent than ire did in that week— always going to 
influence our lives, has often an intimate con- 1 and returning from any point of interest by 
nection with our worldly success or failure, ! different routes and studying our maps and 
and, in short, is a matter worthy of sober con- ; guidebooks pretty thoroughly bcjWe starting 
sideration. To be slatternly, unneat, and out upon any expedition. It was*a continual 
careless, to dress in an extravagant, ill-chosen 
fashion, to wear uncomfortable and unnatural 
garments, to make either too much or too little 
of your clothes, is a serious mistake, and one 
against which I greatly desire to help you to 
guard yourselves. And what I want you first 
to remark is. that while as I have said, your 
personal appearance may and probably does 
affect your life, your life most certainly affects 
your personal appearance. Unconsciously per- 
haps to you, but still most surely, your vices 
and virtues arc moulding with strong hands, 
your face, your form, your very dress : and' are 
forcing you in spite of yourself to carry about 
with you an index to the manner of your life. 



at intervals everywhere, ate very pleasant totreit , 
upon and watch the stream of humanity drift' 
by. 

Wednesday morning Kfe started out to com- 
mence our explorations. I The Louvre was the 
first thing on our programme, so we crossed 

the Seine by the famous. Pont Neuf and soon • 

rush, Vroui a not r very early hour in the morn- r< "'ched this wonderful [museum. I wish I 
ing until about the very latest ones at night ' < " l(i c " llve . v to you the Itust idea of the beau- 
and of course we were all more or less used up i ,iful pointings we saw tl*ere ; one hall in par- 
by it, and very willing to forego further sight- ficuiar surpassed my mis>t vivid imaginings, 
seeing for the present, and come for a week or : ' n tne richness and elegance of its decorations; 
two to this quiet village where, with a small j"""' ""''"S 8 °' several moms are most beattti- 
party lof American friends, we are enjoying fully painted, and in the last picture gallery we 
the refreshing rest and stillness so much needed ' ( ' nt ered was the cxquisitepludonna of Murillo 
after i| year of work and study in London ; to | nna several other Madonnas and celebrated 
say mi thing of n week in 1 Paris at the end of ! "riginals of which I have seen copies or engrav- 
it. Here, too, we can live over our ndven- ! j n gs everywhere. The famous Venus de Milo . 
tures and enjoy them more at leisure, without , '* ncri! also ( w hiit j s left of her) and is in the 
fatigui '- or excitement ; at leust I hope to do so | ccn ' re of admiring group all the time. We 
riting them out foe your entertainment ; [ ^ted the Louvre again before leaving Paris, 



mid to 



mock jewelry; and here, perhaps, Dishonesty [ down 



hair from mattingT will in most' cases ensure ["J"" 1 wIl ° fro, , , 1 1 " ."•"^-mate's trunk has j in the vicinity of London; but after clearing 

*i 1 — JrY^t. ... . -HTZJ ."f I taken some small article which maybeused j the.se, ve went steadily on by the Greenwich 

Hospitd, a very fine building, past Grnvesend 
and in about three hours reached the mouth 



the cleanliness of both the hair and the skin 
of the head. 

The ears must be carefully washed with a 



without detection, or may be said I* have 1 
burrowed. " 



.... musi inil-lULlj nusucU Willi U L. > . , ~ * *l ' * f. „. , 

sponge or>soft cloth. Nothing hard or rough , °" tllc olllcr '"«>«. to «> i» it not pleasant to of th f rlver - After this the water roughed tip 
should be used in cleaning them, and the wax ' nud Thrift, in the plain but well-cared-for JOT , v thc "" ,L ' we °V ae in s '" ht of 

Which collects in them should nevcrbe removed ' drcss of some bo J' wl "> little to spend and : the bunt was fairh jumping, -and the 



except by washing, as thc delicacy of the ears 1 means to spend that little honestly ; Modesty, ""''sequent proceedings interacted me no more' 
is such that it is possible to produce deafness : ln thu I '* neatness of some sweet-faced girl; , untl1 about 10 *- *■< when we entered Or- '- 
by carelessness in thc treatment of them Unselfishness, in some simple garb which is »K of Bo "'ogne. Passing under thc i 

The teeth must be cleaned mornin« and barc of ornamont in order that its wearer may 1 110 ? °1 the Gens O-'arma, who came immed 
night with a toothbrush, clear water anifeitlier ' hel l> 8 ,lecd y friend? 



I tidrl of] the Gens d'arms, who came immedi-/] The fl e8t iu general offers good homes 

,at»|}' on board, we lauded as spccclily as pos- 1 to men who 'work hard, have a little capi- 

toothpowder or soap. No powder should be "hile I do not by any means claim that in ! slblc "t*™ our w "y to the nearest hotel, i tal to keep them for a year or two, and 
used exeunt that which n.n l„. U«d f„. n , ' all eases one can trust to outward sums »< •■ thankful to be on "terra firma'' once more and . are Datient. self-den vin.- and hnnnfnl 



begin at the beginning, we had decided I " ot /''ding half satisfied witli what we 



uuld 



which all the world may read. If you think ■ to take the boat from London to Boulogne for 800 in olle <la . v - ,lut w eeks or mouths could not 
this an exaggeration let me ask you to look 018 sake ot the more extended sea trip; and I exhaust its resources. Before 'leaving London 
about for a moment among your coinpan- j etnbarking at about 'U.UO Saturday morning ; ' '""I made an engagement' to call on a friend ' 
ions. Here is Laziness in thegirl with unneat ; August Kth, we proceeded down the Thames i '» the Boulevard Ilaussman. and on my 
hair and collar awry, who, us you can see, has The d«y was beautiful, bright and clear witli ' w,llk thither passed the Column Vendome, 
been unwilling to make the exertion which a good breeze: but the boat, small, dirty and ' in a *•«• reeonstriictlon, and the Grand 
neatness requires ; here is Coarseness in the boy , uncom fprtable to a degree I hope seldom sur- ■ Opera House, a very beautiful building 
with dirty hands and person to match ; here \ passed Our progress down the river was i now nearly completed and occupying a whole 
Vanity in the shajie of tawdry ribbons and varied ' 



by frequent stops to avoid running square. 

1 -I 1 ...1. :_l. ..J_ _ ■ unil l,r,i 



he coal-barges which arc so numerous 



nplcted i 

cred with elegant ^ 



ulpturea 



d bronze statues, and the dome issuruiountcd 
by Apollo holding bis lyre up to the sky. 

I really thought w hen I iommenced this let- 
ter to have put more of Paris into it; but as I 
have already made it quite long .enough for 
its proper allowance of space in jour paper, I . 
will postpone further description and send a 
second chapteKon Paris to the next number. 



K. 



nsed except that winch can'be procured from ' "" cases onc can trU9t to outward signs, yet ''."™"" 1 ' toocon "terra firma '' once more and I are patient, self-denying and hopeful, 
respectable druggists and dentists, for it is verv ' surc b' they have much to do with the judg- solemnly declaring— in rather forcible lan- This sounds like a commendation of 
easy to destroy the enamel of thc teeth, and the 1 'V 0,1,8 whlt ' h we form of one another, and are ; K™ 1 ?? too-thut we would sooner swim across , The West but tbere jg n0 COUIltrv under 
quack powders used by many ignorant people ' ' "ereforc of real importance in every station of ! ™=. cha ? nc ' than . tr ;V «•? ' vla Boulogne "again. tfa wh - . k , ff * , 

are usually made of detergents so Dowerful as to l ltfe i and in both sexes. This being the height of the traveling season, wc I , ,T « M g - ~. 

b^JS^T^XtZ'SS^M ft ^ regard, then, to the clothes which we ' J»J»™f in ^ ™^ ati ^ \? 

teeth. If it is -possible to clean the teeth and Wear, two thing, may be considered certain- tr y'"B 8 ?°<e half dozen hotels and gmia with her sister States of the South- 

rinse the mouth after each meal, it should be ! iameHythut wc shall i'n the main follow the pre- ! ,i ng t" me e-M'enences in the way eru Atlantic has long sent out swarms, of 

done; but in any case, a thorough cleaning vViling^ fashion of our time and country • and ! , ,, re ?r an ""Wf conversation with the | her children who have a kindly climate, a 
should be given nightand morning, forby this that, fn detail we shall follow the bent' of our ' ■ " ? P orters and gallons, we succeeded , responsive soil, and thc neighborhood of 
means only can you keep your teeth sound and ' own taste, so that while the limits ( 



of ourobedi- ™ 8h , mg °, f lvcs *P comfortably at ] f rienc i 8 aml cultivated society, to seek in 

white and your breath free from offense. If ence to the fashion of the day will be regulated 'Wt f Angieterre and enjoyed a good , m un bf ken wilderness, or midst the wild 

this habit is established in early childhood, a I'.v our conscience, and our purse, our characters mght 8 ? 8t ""e'"' disagreeable and exhaust- ^l,..l".""„f "L.!™',"!""? 

fine set of teeth is almost invariably the result, | 88 individuals will have not a little to do with mg cxu .1"e"iees of the day. One of our com 



while toothaches are avoided and dentists set the cut and color of our garments, 
at naught, "a consummation most devoutly ' Now I think there are few among you who 
to be wished for." W M „ ot confess that to be well-dressed is a 

The hands and feet need special care, for desirable thing 



puny, C'J, being unexpectedly detained in Lon- 
ddn over Sunday, F. and I agreed to wait for 
him hert , and in the two days of our stay, wc ex- 
plored tl e town and environs of Boulogne which 




I Fitness you will see at once art 
-ecessary and are within 'the reach i 
crybody, while the third essential, 



firet. Clean- | dren too (the" girls I mean) look very cunning 
you will see at once are , in caps t lat would do for their great-grand- 



whenever it is necessary, the nails mult be c«.,' 1 h'7ess'';nd1'!,n P cT»ou , w" 

be pared whh TiS^M^&Ot ' '"T^ "™* and . are within ' the reach I » oth * ere ' Tbe ? are »«7 P° ut «' '"o; as we sat 
oX to urevent he fee trim b^amL » alm o 8 t everybody, while the third essential, resting awhile In a shadylane near a wayside 
source of great nain and anno^an« g I Co "" ort, is seldom sacrificed, except by unwise , sl.rine 6 wterc was a crucifix with the figure of 

The habitt ^f ' clean" ncTwhXwill J..H 1 ^Z pie vh ° tme * that t0 distort and cram P Chri8t n:arl y ,ife a «"Ie girl of Some 
from obedient parts of ,neir bodie8 is the «»y to , eight or nine years came trotting along and 

irom ouemence to the above simple rules, will obtain that grace and beauty which is undoubt- greeted • is with a pleasant 



do much toward k.-cninir voi.r" Ixuiim' "". i' "" > °"' """ 8>»<»=,»"« oenuiy wmcu is unaouot- , grecieu us witn a pleasant ." Bon jour, Mes- 
farith r condition fof a clean skin isTn °„? I 9* °, f the im P<>rtant. ends for which wc sieurs » as she passed. On Monday we took a 
WW havel """T P tbe «? dreSS we "' "« 8»iog two or three 

■ " noflve to induce vou to learn to he ' H »™>B established then our three primary m,| es, saw a steamer start out for London, and 
06 essentials, Cleanliness, Fitness and Comfort , a °»« 8 e'l purselvea with watching the funny 
wc have come to a point where the differences ; bathing i nachines ; these are small houses on 
in the dress of the sexes make it necessary wheels w th steps at the back : they harness a 
for us to divide our subject, as the rules binding ! horse to I hem, drive down into the water, turn 
upon one sex are not always equally binding round anil leave the machine there for the 
upon the other, and both fashion and common bathers t > come out at their leisure. This 
„ | sense ordain that there shall be a marked dis- , beach ia magnificent, thc sand is soft and fine, 
* - " C 80c, ? t y.V wh, . c , h *° are al1 , Unction in the dres- of men and women free from stones or shells. After gazing 

greater or less extent obliged to do, and in Our next article, therefore, will be especially at the bobbing heads in the water; wl 



double inoTlve to induce you to learn to be 
clean, in thc fact that you can never have either 
health or refinement except upon thc broad 
foundation of cleanliness. 

PERSONAL UAMTe. 

In associatihg with our fcllow-inen and 



which many of us find bur greatest pleasures, I 
want you to notice how closely the Christian 
law and the law of Society are united in respect 
to the principles of refinement. To be a Chris- 



for young womeu; and we bespeak for it before- ;P liml Jf d "teep cliffs, which arc about 

v.., ,,,„,.., . . „ I two hunt red feet high and almost perpen- 

hand thc thoughtful attention of our Hampton . d!cu | ar . It wtt9 the b harAnt climbing! ever 

I attempted^ but we reached the top at last and 



turbulence of a frontier, the success which 
might here be achieved with a tithe of the 
toil, privation, self-denial and time '.hat 
are called for. — Norfolk Virginian. 
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- - heads vary 
tnty -four sixes. 

lath* M.rk.t, 

' of Water. 

Pamphlet seat post free. 

id Boiler, 
ollor,Ebuti|tirs 



Tk» Host p«w«rful Wk 
and nuiat •ooaoBuonl 

Large illcstu atkd 1'utic 

Portableanil Stationary Steam 

UabeookaWllcoxPateiitTubuli 

Crusher for Minerals, Saw anil Orlst Mills, Klo . 

Sllll Jliicliln-iry, Uaelilnery for White Leuil Works 
and Oil Mills, shafting Palleys and Hangers. 



flomjhnntH 1 Well this is something i the full trot, tab princely, however, to snub by another boy whose appearance Don did 

' Suite new them as King Hal did poor old Jack, but not at all approve. He had an indefinable 

by will Carlton-, AUTiioit ok " kaum bal, , i ^ ^ , j lmve ghjug, | n giving them a good-humored growl of dis- resemblance somehow to the underbred 

LAM." my ' pocket. Six will be enough, little | missal. curs whose acquaintance Don had long 

rOur December number contained a girl. Charley and Jane, come this way. i " Even this ill-bred cur was loyal to our ago dropped. Beyond a surly growl or 

charming little poem on the same subject ; and I'll treat you. Come, Ponto, we will j Hick," Dick's! sisters said. 1 hey were two, however, he did not venture to ex- 

but it seems that there are different ways go up on the bridge— The Nurtenj. school-girls, a little apt to be sentimental press Ins feelings 

n r ookiiii? at such a " Christmas Gilt frJru ... , and made our Dick a sort of hero. , But Presently the boy stopped at tie door 

ol looking at suci a wnnstmas unwroiu everybody liked Dick's dog. of an eating-house on the very edge of the 

Heaven » as a baby.] FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. , j™'^- liked anything belonging to town, and Z vr **n« to be coaxing Dick in- 
Hoot! yc little install ye come it on toe this '1'hcre is, in a quiet, shady corner of the ! Dick, j ] He shiv red, too, and made his teeth chat- 
way. ,.!... Monument Cemetery in Philadelphia, a When the boy came bursting into school, ter. as if quite overcome with cold, at 
&0 nUXy i I grave which has always had a curious j his shoes ....blackened, one suspender which Dick laughed, and nodded, and 
Knowln' that we already h»v« three of Vo, an' interest for me. Above it is a plain slab i clown and his handsome face alive with fun. finally went in. 

■even, ' with the name Alfred , aqed eighteen, the hoys laughed, and the old doctor called When the boys came out it was with 

And trying to make yerself out » Christmas j Y~q marb i e flg, lre Q f a dog) life-size, | him severely to order. But after all, the very red faces, and laughing more loudly 

present from Heaven? ' v/itii the legend below, " Faithful until I, boys followed tiini in any prank he chose, than Don could find any occasion for. He 



Ten of ye have wc now, sir, for this world to death.'' 

abuse; ' Not an ideal dog, bv any means ; not s 

An' Bobbie he have no waistcoat, and .Nellie she Newtoundl ^ n(1 / or grayhound. 8U- 

An' SaiimihTheTave no shirt, sir (1 tell it to pcrb in strength and grace. This is assur- 



his sliame), 

An' the one that was just before ye we ain't bad 

tune to name! 
An' all o- the bunks be-smashin', an' on us poor 
folk fall; 

An' Boss ho whittles the wages when work s to 

be had at all; . 
An' Tom he have cut his foot off, an' lies in a 
woful plight, 
all of us wonders at nioruin' as what we 
shall eat at night ; 
An' but for your father an' Sandy atiudin' some- 
what' to do, 

An' but for the preacher's woman, who often 
helps us through, ...... 

An' but for your poor dear mother adorn twice 
her part, 

Yed 'a seen us all in heaven afore ye was ready 
to start! 

•e come, ye rascal: so healthy aa' 
.„ „ouud, ■ I 

ighin,' I'll wager a dollar, the full of a 
dozen pound! 
With yer mother's eyes a tiashiu,- yer father s 
flesh an' build, 

good big mouth an' stomach all ready for 
to be tilled! 



edly a portrait from life ; an ugly, real dog 
of the mastiff kind, his bead sunk between 
his forelegs, and his set jaws and steady 
eyes turned on you with all the meaning of 



An" uow ye In 



Ko, 



cry- 



baby! hush up. my pretty 
n yer eye, boy— 1 only was 
,-e know us, although we're 
much victual, an' hulf our 



ni-t get my chaff 

just in fun. 
I'll like us when 

eur'us folks; 
It we don't get 

liviu' is jokes! 

Why, boy, did ye take me in earnest* come, sit 

upon my knee; 
I'll tell ye a secret, youngster — I 11 name ye 

after me. ; • 
Ye shall have all yer brothers an oistcrs with | 

ye to play, , , . . 

An' ye shall have yer carriage, au 

every day! *. 



Why, boy, do ye think ve'll Buffer! I'm g*ttln' 
a trifle old, 

But it '11 be many years vet before 1 lose my 
hold; 

Aa' if I should full on the road, boy. still 

them's ver brothers, there, 
An' not a rogue of 'em ever would see ye 

harmed a liair! 



nil the doctor! laid his hand tenderly oil did not like the looks of the shabby house, 

the boy's curly head, as on no other. " • nor the smells that hung about it. He 

There never was a boy, probably, who trotted to the gate a dozen times and 

had so much to do, or so many friends to looked back for his master to fo low him. 

help him in the doing of it, as Dick Fra- But Dick was slow to follow him. He 

zer. Besides school, where he was the loitered shout the door of the place until 

leader, as we have seen, thertNvas the farm, it was dark, and then going home chose 

where the boys came out on Saturday af- the path through the woods, and stole up 

way. 

After that 
day half of 
Don's fun was 
gone. Two 
months passed 
and Dick very 
seldom joined 
the school- 
boys in their 
games. He 
a 1 w a ys had 
some engage- 
ment with his 
n ew f r ie n d, 
and when it de- 
layed them un- 
til after dark, 
they never 
failed to call 
at the shabby 
restaurant. 

At ho m e, 
too, there was 
an atmosphere 
of gloom and 
trouble thai 
made Don 
shun the 
house. Old 
Mr. F r a z e r 
seldom smiled 
when Dick was 
in the room, 
and there were 




Say! when yc 



come from heaven, my little 
edear. 

Did ve sec, 'mongst the little girls there, a face 

like this one here' 
That was yer little sister— she died a yeur ago, 
An' all of us cried like babies when they laid 
her under the snow! 

Hang it! if all the rich men 1 ever see or knew 
Came here with all their traps, boy. an' offered 

era' for you, 
I'd show 'cm to the door, sir, so quick they'd 



'HE l'ONB. 

sometimes 

implacable lis., or unflinching friend. ten.oons to help with the baying, or to go i high and angry words >*H#t*** 
What the story ...ay be of the solitary j gunning for squirrels. Don soon learned and son, while D.ck's mother sat by, pale 
grave and the do" watching over it, I never to take an interest in these pursuits, and and wcefnng. - 

have tried to discover. One does uot care became so skilful that no dog to the manor Dick plodded to and from town, now, 
to look closely into these hints and frag- born could equal him in treeing a squirrel, with his head down. No more whistling 
" meat* of other lives that we meet every or making a horrible rumpus on the hay- j , shouts to the neighbors, or races with 
day, por to rob them of their pathos and re- field. : the dog down the hills. In town, too, peo- 

motcness by too much handling. I like to There were lectures on chemistry, too, p l e did not now hail the boy as they met 
bclie\ ! e, though, that the dog lies with his which Dick came in to hear at night, (the ! him. The men looked keenly at him and 
mastet in the grave below, and that one farm lying just on the edge of the town.) ■ shook their heads, and the women watched 
faithf.iVbeast. at least, has Christian burial i Mr. Perron, the professor, when he wanted hi m curiously and pitifully. Don used to , 
among human beings who were not all i an assistant, was sure to call on Frazer, slink behind, with his tail between his legs, 
faithful. whose face and laugh always put the audi- He knew they were in disgrace. 

The grave reminds me of another dog, ence in a good humor. For everybody, At 8cuoo i t while he lay on the gravel 
and his story, which 1 knew long ago. He from Mayor House down to Tad Clem- | pfftn every day waiting lor Dick to come 



nother mv Christmas gift i belonged to that famous, nameless breed mens, the one-eyed carter, knew the boy, out he L , ould often hear t h„ ........ 

of yellow curs which Dr. Holmes has mado and while they would allow the " nff-ralt w ;thin raised harshly, and Dick's sullen 

I immortal, and passed his fcarly youth in a of school-boys to rush past them unnoticed, : re pi y . Don always walked closer to his 

Western town, in certain disreputable were sure to hail him with "Hollo, Frazer!" mast er on these days, licked (his hand or 
FON'U. practices common to dogs and boys not and "What's going on at school now?" fri8ked De f or e him, clumsily- trying to 

born or reared within the' so-called pale of and "Top of the class;" or '-Tail, Dick make him laugh . 

society. Chief among which practices, of eh?" And when he was gone they would : Evcn his pur blind, doggish eyes and 
course, came the getting his living by remark, " Fine atl that, sir He brings , , M Mm ^ the boy nee(led a friend 
progging," to use the Southern courteous my own boyhood hack, somehow, with a . jTTj kjnd rather than perpetual scold- 



It is a cold winter-day. The pond is 
' frozen over, and the ice is thick and strong. 
Now is the time for skating. 

Ah! the boys and girls are at it already. 
There is Charles on his skates, pushing 
Jane before him on his sled ; and away 
they go over the ice. Come, Ponto, you 
and I will go out and see the fun. I 
must put on my cape-ovcrcoat and my 
fur cap; and Ponto, if you have no objec- 
tion, I'll take a cigar to keep my nose 
warm. It is a bad habit, I know ; but 
you can't teacjg an old dog new tricks. 

Here we are on the pond. How smooth 
the ice is ! We must step very carefully, 
or we shall come down bead-foremost, 

like that awkward bov over there. That i and christened by the name of that most manly, they said. . 
wouldt to a man of my | gentle gentleman? Don Quixote, familiarly | J^^^^^X 

weight. 



word for that illegal sort of business. shake of the bead. . Qne d he heard fir9t the ma8 tcr's 

He was the terror of scavengers and i Everybody knew, too, without Us being vQ . and the crackin of a whip . s 

butcher-boys. He let! a corps of other i talked about, what a generous, noble feljow ^ and thfi next moment Dick rU8 | le d 
yellow dogs, lo» born terriers and "mups," he was, ready to give his last peanut to a Ws facc Qn fire Tne dog ran after 
"which became a well-known band of alley i boy, even one that he did not like ; the ; him ^ h(j cmM not reach him until tne 
ruffians, back-yard Pikes and slop-tail i kind of chap who would jump into the lad from the re8taur , nt joined him. and the 
Rangers, whose bloody battles were sung water and nsk his life to save any other twQ , g di8appeared down an a n ey . Don 
by all the boys in town. ' ' boy's, if need were. Mothers always felt wen| . a!one Late that nignt he wag 

It "was in the depth of this doggish de- , safe when they saw he was in the party j wakened „ he lay a8leep in the stable, by 
pravity that the nameless brute was that their Sam or Joe had joined somebody's arms about him, and" Dick's 

adopted by Dick Frazer, washed by a "If Dick Frazer is along, there II be 
' the river, fed, taken into the house nothing done that's mean or ungentle- 



_Don i so much respected, as well as loved, which 

What is this boy sitting down on the I Never did boy or dog so suddenly yield makes the end of it all the harder to un- 
- - - --• • • • ->-•«"—"— After that first . derstand. 



ice for? Oh 1 be has bad a fall, and got i and accept civilization, 
a bump on his head. Never mind, my | two days' adoption and bath, Don »oan- 



One < 



I doned all his evil ways, never even visited j ting alo 



I December evening, Don, trot- 
behind his master from town 



b °Ah l^aThate Te 1S£? ^Warm ' | out" to thtTfarm, noticed that he was joined 



hot tears raining down on his face. 

" Lie still, Don 1 Lie still, sir ! " when 
the dog would have followed him. 

There was a dark figure at the stable- 
door. "I'm ready, Joe ; that's the only 
friend I have to say good-by to. , Not one 
of the others will ever care to see my face 
again." ■ 

He shut the door. Don barked and 



fit 



u 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



leaped n<r:iiust it, but it was of no use. the road, a happy; light-hearted Iwyi It 
Tlie door was shut. ' was not so long ago! Not so loiig ago 

When it was o|)cned in the morning i that every man's hand should be turned 
Dick was not to lie found in the bouse, j against him ! He knew how he hud sinned, 



nor on the farm, nor. in the town'. Don's 
begging ■•yes and whine asked of every- 
body where he was, but no one answered 
him. 



what a bloated, drunken wretch In 
trembling even now for the need of liquor. 
Hut there was something within him alive, 
and eager, and strong; the old, boyish 



Months and years passed. Don grew j Dick Frazer. holding up his hands to God 
into a sober, grave dog, but Diek Frazer j asking, to be hi* old self again. God knew 
came to the old place no more. Hisf.ither, I that! God pitied him. Could not one of us.™, 

as if unable to liear the disgrace which th<-se men pity him, hold out bis baud, j competition an 1 Am uption, some honest 
bad fallen on him, sold the fucm and moved speak one liicinllv word ?- men have madi 



est authors anil inventors and poets and 
artists have very seldom been its richest 
iilrti. But even money m iking, if we will 
us° tl e money as God's stewards ami not 
lor our own selfishness, may V,c a right 
object of pursit I, and it is interesting and 
w» II t / know th it the surest road to success 
in it is not, by dishonesty and speculation, 
as some would have lis think. 

An j interest i lg Xew York letter tell" 
how in thai gfeat city, among all 



to another part of the country ; but Don 
remained heh'iid, and lingered about 
Dick's old haunts as though lie watched 
and waited for Ifim to return. 

One day late in the fall two men arrived 
in the village by a Western train, both 
shabby and disreputable in appearance; 
one a bloated, ragged man of twenty-two. 
bore" more than the other every sign of 



lie. was not strong; the hold of liquor 
on him was like death itself. He could 
not. free himself from it without help. 

What did it matter? He would go 
back to Strong and to the races. He 
old not live long, drinking as be had 



FORTUNES IN A SMALL WAY. ( 

"One can or nut on his ten fingers the 
heavy merchants that have stoo l unmoved 
during a quarter of a century. The heaviest 
houses topple down and the richest men 



«at gome. 



would not live long, drinking as be nan ~. . B ^ . g a ^ of 

been doing The sooner it was over the ■ 1 ^ m ^ ^ 

better, perhaps. I 
Who was that coming down the bill on j 



riiesc are men win 
specialty, always 



hopeless dissi|mti<Jb and want. He came ; horseback ? Surely, the old Prof. Perron, ; , ,' ' Z( u ^\ J k( . |lt grubbing 
fte deiK>t into who used to make a pet of him in the fmm j> 1 X,. „„,, ml { t J for tol T t 



down from the platform of 
the street, with a cowed, furtive" glance 
around, while bis companion swaggered 
after him. 

Several of the towns-people, who were 
gathered in a group nearby/scanned the 
pair curiously. The miserable creature ill 
advance came up to them. 

"Good-evening, gentlemen." 

They bowed coldly. 

•You do not recognise me, captain? 
to the station-master. 

Captain Digby shook his bead and turned 
his back on him. 

The stranger hesitated a minute and 
then crept off. not too soon to bear Digby 's 
loud comment, — 

" It's that fellow Frazer, who left the 
town for the town's g?od long ago. I won- 
der what almshouse has sent him back ? " 

Frazer stood still for an instant, and 
then went up to his companion 



class. He was a kindly soiil-a gentle- , ^"^XoSe tolappcar 
man , He would not turn his back on him. • , ' - - 

Dick waited in the middle of the road. ! '• 



on 
fortune 
One of the heavi- 
in New York was begun 
o wja8 a rag picker. He began 



A VERY OLD VERS:-: Foil 'nil: NEW YEAH. 

Devoutly look, anil naught 

But wonders shall pass by tliee; 
Devoutly read, nnd then 

All books shall edify thec; : 
Devoutly speak, ami men 

Devoutly listen to thee; • j 
Devoutly act, aali then ,' 

The' strength of Uml aets through thee. 



Look Afteu the Eyes. — Multitudes of men 
and women have made their eyes weak for life 
by the too free use of eyesight, reading small 
print ami doing tine sewing. In view of these 
things, it is well to observe the following rules 
in the use of the eyes : 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and 
■darkness. 

Never read by twilight on a very cloudy day. 

Never sleep so that on waking the eyee shall 
open on the light of the window. 

Do not use eyesight by light so scant that it 
requires an effort to discriminate. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the 
light of a window. 

.. It is best to have the light from above, or 
bliquely, or over the left shoulder. 



...i J, , . , ii ; ... , bv a man w..ow.as a ragpicker. He began • uhhqucly, or over the left shoulder. 

When the old, Professor came up i Dick ^ smalIe3t 1K)Ssi bl K way. When he Too much light creates a glare and pains 
-took off his hat and looked at Inm, but he | rf , , basketful he assortedjthem i *nd confuses the sight. The moment you are 

could not speak a won). It seemed to f My X* A honesVly. H soon got thTcon- ■ «= n8lble of ™ f" n to distinguish, that mo- 

- ' J - - ~ •' ... • ment stop and talk, walk or rule. 



him he was on trial, whether he should 
live or die, and the verdict was about to be 
rendered. 

He held out his hands. The old man 
threw him a coin and rode on. 

The truth was, he thought Dick was a 

* 5e f"raier stood stunned for a minute, and 
then turned and began to walk hastily 
toward the depot. He could see Strung 
waiting lor him. 

But as he passed into the street a dog 
rushed out of a house toward li nt, leaped 
on him, ran before and behind him wild 
with joy, licked his hand, anil finally tug- 



"You shall not follow me. Strong. I tell' ! ging tit his trowsers challenged him to a 
in that plainly. " I'm going to 1 make one i race. 

ure effort, God helping me, to go back to I "The poor brute knows me ; Don ! Don !" 



my old ways, and there's no chance for it 
with you at my back." 

"Gi oil luck to you Dick!" laughing; 
"going to give up your bitters alone 
with all the other deviltry, eb ? " 

"Yes if there's one old friend left to take 
me by the bond, I'll do it," looking wist 
fully up and down the street. "I can't di 
it alone." 



Dick sat down, weak and trembling, by 
the roadside. The teurs were in bis eyes. 
Ho 1 hugged the dog. stroked him, laughed 
aloud 'at his joyous, clumsy antics. -He 
thinks 1 am a boy still ! Be knows there's 
no real change." 

It gave biin a strange comlbrt that this 
creature believed him to 1m? tbesiune. lie 
would he the. same; in spite- of Strong, or 



fidenceof tbetrule. His rags were always j As the ' skv is i )luc a „d the earth green, it 
the quality that he represented ; and he j w01lU1 ^ em that t i, e ce ili D g should be a blu- 
alked over ttyc course, always making ; s |, tinge, the carpet green, and the walls of 



|jiugicvs, n.n.ijro lurtnmg . * u ...o some mellow tint, 

immense warehi use, to-day, buyers are sure The moment you are instinctively .inclined 

to rub the eyes, that moment cease to use 
them. 

If the eyelids arc glued together on waking, 
do not forcibly open them, but apply saliva 
with the finger, and then wash your eyes and 
face with warm water. 



progress, always making money. In bis 
immense warehi use, to-day, buyers are sure 
to find when trey get home the exact 
article that they purchased. 

"Some years ago a man set up a little 
cigar store. His s|ieeialty was that he 
would not kcej a domestic cigor on his 
shelves. The irticle that he sold was 
invariably good and he made a fortune, j ihgwDrmW Cnoss.-No,' madam, 

Thereare half a dozen old caterers in New | J^J'J^ Hcissick . Babies do not cry 
York. 1 hey are fifty and sixty years old. for fun mlr from .. tntlll aepmySty.'? The cry 
Two or three of them are in cellars or in | ; s t | 1( . m} \ y s ; gn (,aby can give of discomfort; 



small rooms. The floor is sanded ; the ; 
seats are without backs; the tables arc; 
without cloths the head of the house I 
waits on bis t ustomers, coat off, white 
apron around his waist, t he perspiration 
on his forehead ; he bro'.ls and stews and 



"Your old friends did not give yon al | the years gone, or the accursed liquor 
very hearty welcome just now!" Bueer-j j He was not without friends:. God cared 
ingly. : for him — and Don. 

"They never knew or cared for me. 1 1 He sat quietly awhile by the roadside, 
have some good Iriends here though." uniil the train bad started, and then he 



fries for his oust 
the room is just 
In these little i 
one cannot sit 
The first mcrcli 
place. Chops, 
mutton, are sj 
waits on these e 
buv a house on 
it if he wanted 
In a little 



imers. Everything about 
as it was thirty years aso. 
from twelve to two. 
:nnd lor the crowd, 
ints in New York fill the 
I'olstenkR, ha:r.s, English 
chillies 



'"All riglifc" taking n seat and' drawing I walked slowlujnnd thoughtfully down the ' * '1 • ' 
it a oigtrr ; 1 you go andlind them, and if j lane, the doj/close beside him laughing, \ th ^, ' km „ 
they arc not to be found come back tp me.! j as dogs can Inkigl 



Joe Strong'll not turn his back on youJ ! Presently a 1 
We'll go ilowu to the races by the next j and the l'rofi 
train. IU.wnft lor yon here." , , | old) face flushed 

Dick Frnzor turned from him and crept 
down the street. The shame and m'^ery 
of meeting those ]>eople who had once 
known and loved him were almost more 
than he could face. Once or twice he 
stopped, half turning to go back, but 
walked on again,' desperately. He bent 
his stops first toward home, but when he 
reached the outskirts of the farm an unfa- 
miliar air aUnit it bewildered him. 

"My father would never have cut down 
those old poplars." he the ught, and beck- 
oned to a lioy passing by. 

" Who lives here now ? J' 

"Squire Chester." 

" Mr. Frazer — he — he is not dead ? " 
"No. They've moved away long ago."* 
Dick staggered up against the fenccJ 
Whoever turned against him he had) 



sc. galloped 

sprang off hurriedly, his 
ith excited leeling. 
t is my obi Iriend Dick ! After 1 bad 



inderground room, near 
lie west of Broadway 
noin pork establishment of 
, | • j I Tileston the Qu iker. He lias been forty 
1> oeiiinn, | ,_ iL » , _„.i „u n... ,„i,;i„ 



in that on 



His specialties 



id because your dull vision cannot see what 
the discomfort is, it does not follow that there 
is none. The cry is the babe's unconscious 
appeal to the mother for help, at least for com- 
fort and solace. Nothing makes our blood so 
hot wiih indignation as to see the answer the 
little ones' sometime* get from the nurse, and 
even froui the mother herself. 



SnonT Wicks 
quently given b 



The unsatisfactory light fre- 
l by kerosene lamps is often duo 
The filtering of several quarts 
... oil through a wick, which" stops every par- 
The, man who i ,; c i e „f ,| llat in it, must, of course, gradually 



rks and merciiants could j obstruct the pores of the wick. Consequently, 
Fifth avenue and live in ! although a wiek may be long enough to lost 
time, its conducting power may be so 



impaired that a good light cannot be obtained. 



place. 



/ictv : aiivi i nun : . steaks Xfh 
| passed you your face troubled me I felt ; « J°P F. , • f t , wH| not ,, . 
it wSo3o>/I ought to know, and then I f » " Often w|,en his customers e«U for 
rememtHMed ! What are you doing here, 



The old man laid his hand on his shoul- 
der. " You wish to try ? God help you. 
Come right home to me, and I'll do what 
I can to help, too." 

How Dkk went home with him, how for 
a year the deadly struggle went on between j 
the boy and the' thirst Tor drink that was 
dragging him to the grave, how the old 
man Btood bv him. and with prayers, and u ,l, r b>imse 
cheerful words.and incessant watchfulness, ™F* " ' . 
stanchly aided him, restoring him at last i lla8 am!l a ™^_ 



Deservb friends and you will have them. 
The world is tecmingwith kind-hearted people, 
I all the while I and you have only to curry a kind, sympathetic 
lealing in one a -tide— pig pork, corn fed. | heart in your own bosom to call our goodness 
lis and miniature ! and friendliness from others. 

Iocs not receive I .— ■ 

CoLTUttE in Saso.— Take a china bowl, glass 
dish, vase, or in fact anything of an orna- 1 
ft is considered a ' mental character, capable of containing moist- 
° I. » i •■ i _.i n.:. „ nre -fill it with silver sand in the shape of a pyra- 

gn-at hivor to k-t his chops and things. | ^• n " I 1 n l ccntre taBt » Hyacinth ; aid at 
he makes among his ens- 1 "" . .. p 
istocracy of New 



mfdcarU^y ?" shaking hislinnds viidently! I g^^f* 

D^XtrCrn " smU^liy ^ i * divides what be makes among niscus- , ^frS* round the sides three or more, 
D 'S! C J™fL".?!^ ,.rST„L shoul. ! Tb* _»W»cy «f New_ York Wording to the si,e of the vessel, filling up 



and all up and ' lown the river patronize 
him. ' It is no i: m-ommon thintr to see the 
coaches of Astor, Livi gston, Taylor, and 
other wealthy p 'oplc in front of the old 
Quaker's door. Th" room is without orna- 
ment, and nlmoit without furniture, but 
it is spick span clean, and one could est 
off the^fioor. The old Quaker docs all 



mers, friends of his father, who had often 
trotted Diek on their knees, rode down the 
bill. He w«t up to them, anil laid his 
hand on the crupper of the saddle near to 
him. 

"Don't yon know me, Mr.' Forbes? " 

The farmer, a stern old Scotchman, 
looked at him sharply a minute. 
' "Yes, I know yon, Richard Frazer. 
And I know very little good of you, 

They mile past him without another 
word, not looking back. ;J V I 

Standing there in the dusty road with 
the sunshine hot about him, it seemed to 
Dick but a day since be hod raced along 



to his mother reformed-a noble, brave, j ^ QUST8 ._Wh,.„ you receive a bou 

f with fresh wnU'r, 
ing soap suds; 
and keep the 

flowers as lui : v. Take the botv 

Youth's Companion. 




HOW TO SUOOEED IN LIFE. 
The question how to succeed in life is 
_.je which interests everybody. The higf 
est success is not always money mnkii 



fortune sometimes; even to succeed in j or four days 



the spaces lietwecu with Crocuses, Snowijrops, 
Dwarf Tulips, Jonquils, Scillas, or a mixture 
of all. In planting, the bulbs should be care- 
fully pushed into the sand, allowing the top 
alone to be seen. The vessel fehould then be 
immersed in a bucket of wnter for about five 
minutes, in order to fix the bulbs in their posi- 
tion. The bath must be repeated once a week, 
or oftencrif required, for on no account should 



f; will trust nobody, and ! tne sand be allowed to get dry. Place it in 
the dark for a fortnight, anil afterward in any 
cool, well-lighted, airy room. 

~3K- 



FBOM MOTHEK S EEOEIPT BOOK. 



We have not opened Mother's receipt book 
for the lienefit of oiir readers for some time. 

• „„., Here is a receipt which we think is one of the 

qitet out of the amis every morning an. Here » » re p ^ ft m find ft ^ 

lay it sideways the stock entering first) Xksome and delicious. v 
into clean water Keep it there a minute | r ac ., IE |.- 6 Oat-cake.— Mix together one tea- 
or two, then take it out and sprinkle the I c „pf„i „f oatmeal, and two large tabtespoon- 
^MSSZ!!t^^i^Mr~r^ btllf flowers lightly by the hand with water; f„lr of flour. Add one tea-spoonful of salt, or 
• ri .,,l 11C e it in tie soap suds, and it will j more, to taste. Boil together ; ™e wri a half 



iH."i™e7"To«^i in doin/the most | bloom as frenhl »« SZ^^^E^^ 
gooil may require an entire sacrifice i «.'^ 8 ' j|V- d oW.'S.7# these A.l^ * menl "ml flour. Boil for §vc minute^ sHrring 



study merely, in science or in art may be | a bouquet may Ic kept bright and beam* 
anite ihcbn>bti»nt with that devotion of fill for at least a month, and will last 



passable state ; but alten- 



qnite incons 

time and thouslit to business which is longer m n very 

necessary to success In laying up ruhes. tion of the fa.rc.eatim-s as dn-ecled above 
The worid's greatest benefactors, its gnat- 1 must be observe I, or all will pensb. 



^oastanllv. Add a niece of butter the size of 
a large walaut. This makes sQtiff paste. 
Bake it in an earthem pie plate. Smoothing it 
ovor with a spoon with a little milk. Bake 
half or three quarters of an hour in a brisk 
oven. Thi» receipt make»,one cake. 



, AN INCIDENT WITH A MORAL. 

A gentleman once entered the baggage 
carot'ti railroad train and desiring to read 
some manuscript lie chose the ear because 
it was airy and retired. A youngster 
about (lfteen years of age was occupying, 
with great abandon, a chair. The gentle- 
man wishing to ail near the open door of 
the car to obtain both light and air, thus 
accosted the youngster: 

"Bub, will you exchange that chair for 
my seat for a few moments?" 

"No, sir! this chair is engaged'."] 

The gentleman was very polite, as lie 
recognized the young man's right to the 
chair, by actual possession. It appears 
that he was temporarily in charge of some 
express matter, his father being the ex- 
pressman on the route ; but the moral of 
the incident we shall give in relating an- 
other incident which occurred very many 
years ago. There was a very plainly dress- 
ed, elderly lady who was a frequent cus- 



(nany years since and left a iorlunc of 
three hundred thousand dollars. So much 
fur politeness, so much for civility, and so 
much for treating one's elders with thede- 
'erenoe due to age in whatever garb they 
re clothed. Now this gentleman in the 
age car miylil have been a director of 
he road or a very influential man other- 
wise, and he is a very observing man and 
a good judge Of character; a different an- 
swer from the youngster might have in- 
terested hitn in his behalf and led to some 
future advantage. — Ex. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, 

BY REV. E. E. BI.I8S; D. D. 

K6bert College was founded at Constan- 
tinople in I .Slid. A benevolent merchant 
of New York city, Christopher II. Robert 
Esq.. having a few years before visited 
Constantinople and liccome deeply inter- 
ested in the missionary work there, espec- 



eiipies the centre of the picture. His built 
entirely of stone quarried from the hill on 
which it stands. The main portion of the 
building (more than 100 feet square) has 
in the centre a quadrangular court, paved 
and open to tile sky. Galleries extend 
around this court in the d tie rent stories, 
affording facilities lor intercommunication 
and ventilation. The extension in the 
rear has been recently made, to provide a 
larger study room and chapel for tl.e in- 
creasing number of students. 

Almost from the start the college has 
had as many students as the building oc- 
cupied could accommodate. The present 
number is 230, representing more than fif- 
teen different nationalities. The professor 
and teachers number twenty, of whom nine 
are Americans. As a large portion of the 
students and teachers lodge on the prem- 
ises, the present quarters are altogether too 
strait; and Pr. Ilnmlin, the President of 
the college, has recently eome to the United 



Cl)t £fud)trs' Coble. 





CHIEF HINTS TO TEACIIKKS. 

Go to school in season. Call school at the 
right time. Have the pupils come in prompt- 
ly and quietly. Write out your order of exer- 
cises. Arrange your programme as welDtta you 
can. Carry it out to the minute. Consider it 
as necessary for you to follow it as for the 
children to follow it. Provide enough work 
| for every' pupil. .Suppress whispering. 8c- 
I cure the co-operation of your pupils. Lead 
them to sec that it is for their interest to have 
good order anil a good school. Require hard 
study from the pupils. Lead them to lovo 
school. Give short lessons. Assign them so 
plainly that none may mistake their lessons. 
Have the lessons well studied. Require clear- 
ness, promptness and accuracy in recitation. 
A little, well known, is of great value. Let 
not "how much, but how well," be your mot- 
to. Do not assist the pupils at recitation. 
Cultivate their self-reliance. Self-help is their 
best help. Do not let them help each other. 
Excite an interest in study. Be enthusiastic 
yourself anil you will make your pupils enthu- 
siasts. Encourage those who need encourage- 
ment. Review often. Talk but little. Be 
quiet yourself. Speak kindly and mildly. Be 
firm. If you love the pupils, they will love 
you. Keep good order. Government is the 
main thing.— Teaehtr. 

AIR THE SCHOOL-BOOM. 

In a recent physiological work a very sim- 
ple method of ventilating rooms is mentioned, 
which is said to prevent a draught from being 
felt— an inconvenience Often experienced when 
rooms are ventilated by the windows. A piece 
of wood, three inches high and exactly as long 
as the breadth of the window, is to be prepar- 
ed. Let the sash be now raised, the slip of 
wood placed on the sill, and the sash drawn 
closely upon it. If the slip has been well fit- 
ted there will be no drauirht in consequence 
of this displacement of the sash at its lower 
part: but the top of the lower sash will overlap 
the bottom of the upper one. anil between the 
two burs perpendicular currents of air. not felt 
as draught, will enter and leave the room. 

WHY BARS SUOtSLU NOT UK COXED. 

In " Physiology lor Practical Use " (D. Ap- 
plcton & Co.) we' find tpe following: There 
are several things very commonly done which 
arc extremely injurious to the car. and ought 
to be carefullv avoided. And first, children's 



tomer at the then leading dry-goods store 
in Boston. No one in the store knew her 
even by name. All the clerks but one 
avoided her and gave their attention to 
those who were belter dressed and more 
pretentious. The exception was the voting 
man who had n conscientious regard for 
Auty and system. He never left another 
customer to wait on the lady, but when at 
liberty he waited on her with as much at- 
tention as though she bad been a princess. 
This continued for a year or two until- the 
young man became of age. One morning 
the lady approached tin: young roan, when 
the following conversation too'c place: 

Lady — "Young man, do you not wish 
to go into business for yourself?" 

"Yes nin'am," lie responded; "but I have 
neither money, credit nor friends, nor any 
one to trust me." 

"Well," continued the lady, "von go and 
select a good situation, ask what the rent 
is, and report to me," handing the young 
man her address. The young man went, 
found a capital location, a good store, but 
the landlord required security, which he 
could not give. Mindful of the lady's re- 
quest he forthwith went to her and reported 

"Well," she replied, "you go and tell 
Mr. .that I will Ik- responsible.'* 

He went, and the landlord or agent, was 
surprised, but the bargain was closed. 
The next day the lad}* called to ascertain 
the result. The young man told her, but 
added "What aid* to do for goods ; no one 
will trust me?" 

'You may go and see Mr , and Mr. 

■ , and Mr. . and tell them to call 

on met" 

He did, and his store was soon stocked 
with the best goods in the market. There 
are many in this city who remember the 
He died 



circumstances anil the man. 



iallv in its educational aspects, conceived 
. tl.e" plan of establishing u high school for 
1 the benefit of the youth of various nation- 
| alkies in that great metropolis. His plan 
1 lor a high school, in conference and cor- 
respondence with the missionaries, grew 
; into pi ins for the college which now bears 
bis name, and following the leadings of 
: Providence, and the promptings of his own 
I generiins heart, hi; has increased his dona- 
tions ii> the enterprise from one of 30 000 
dollars i to a total of nearly 150,000. In 
fnct. wlth_jhc / exception of about 0,000 
dollars, he has provided all the funds ex- 
pended for the establishment ol the insti- 
tution. The college was opened for the 
reception of students in 18IS3; in a build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Mission Sem- 
inary of the American Board, and still 
:: ission property, at liehek> a village on 
the Uospborus. In 1ST I a change was 
made to the present quarters, at Hissar, 
another village on the Bosphorus, a short 
distance above Bebek. The picture on the 
opposite page gives a view of the new 
college building and its surroundings. 
The round tower on the left is a portion 
of an old castle, built by the Turks more 
than four centuries -'go, when they were 
inarching to the capture of the city of 
Constantinople., six miles below. On the,, 
opposite shore of the Bosphorus appears, 
liel ween the lower and the college, the 
beautiful valley of the heavenly water, 
with jts gardens an I meadows, a place of 
quiet resort for Turkish women on holi- 
days, especially on Fridays, the sacred day 
of Mohammedans. On the same side of 
the Bosphorus, and appearing to the right 
of thi' college, is a royal kiosk, a summer- 
house of the Sultan, a perfect gem of ar- 
chitectural beauty. The college itself with 1 
the American flag waving above it, oc- 
Stjates to secure funds for the erection of 



additional buildings. The current^xpenses 
of the institution (salaries ol teachers, etc.) 
are covered by w hat is received from the 
students, each individual paying 40 Kng- 
lish pounds, or 200 dollars in gold. The 
site of the college is much more command- 
ing than would perhaps be inferred from 
the picture. Standing by the flag staff 
upon the top of the building, the s|iectator 
looks down upon the Bosphorus, nearly 
four hundrf'd feet almost directly beneath 
him, and can see almost the whole length 
( twelve to fifteen miles) of the valley of that 
beautiful stream; with its winding shores, 
numerous villages! palaces, mosques, gar- 
dens, shade trees and green fields, — a view 
often pronounced unsurpassed in the world. 
To the traveler passing up or down the Bos- 
phorus, in caique pr steamer, the college 
looks like some mighty castle perched on 
a hill to guard thej passage below. It at- 
tracts the eye of every passer by 

Hardly less prominent is the position 
occupied by the college as an educational 
institution. The superiority of the disci- 
pline and culture ii gives to students was 
soon made manifest. -Its reputation in this 
respect is still on the increase. The num- 
ber of graduates is indeed small compared 
with the whole number of students, for 
very many, come lor only a partial course 
ol' study, ami a special preparation for bus- | 
iness life; but some of these graduates are [ 
already in positions of great iufluence and i 
usefulness. The college bos, too, a very 
stimulatim/ influence upon other eduea- I 
tional institutions springing up in such 
numbers among the different nationalities 
in Constantinople and its vicinity. It is 
regarded as a model ; its methods of in 
struction and discipline are. watched with 
great .interest, discussed, and ere long will, 
to a greater or less' extent, doubtless, be 
copied. 
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that the passage of the ear is closed by a thin 
membrane, especially that adapted to lie influ- 
enced by every impulse of the air. and with 
nothing but the air to support it internally. 
What, then, can be .more Jikely to injure this 
membraue than a sudden and forcible coin- 
presslon of the air in front of iti if any c-llfi 
designed to break or overstretch the mem- 
brane, he could devise no' more efficient means 
than to bring the hand suddenly and forcibly 
down upon the passage of tile ear. thus driv- 
ing the air violently before it, with no pos- 
sibility for escape but by the membrane giv- 
ing way. Many children are made deaf by 
boxes on the ear in this wav. 



There are rive young ladies tapping at the 
door Of Columbia College of this city for ad- 
mittance. The College was founded, accor- 
ding to the charter, "for the education of 
youth," and they claim to eome under that 
head. One of these young ladies desires to 
enter the medical department, the other four 
the classical. While they arc listening for the 
wonl to come from the inside officials, they are 
making studious preparations for their en- 
trance. This is one of the nine ancient col- 
leges of America, and has grown extremely 
rich from the enormous rise of property in 
New York city for the past hundred years* 

WATCHING ONE'S »Ehrl^ 

"When I was a boy," said an old man, "we 
had a schoolmaster who had an odd way of 
catching the idle boys. One day he called 
out to us, 'Boys, I must have a closer atten- 
tion to your books. The first one that sees 
another idle I want you to inform me, and I 
will attend to the case.' . 

" 'Ah!' thought I to myself, 'there is Joe 
Simmons that I don't like. I'll watch him, 
and if I see him look off his book, I'll tell. It 
was not long before I saw Joe look off his 
book, and immediately I informed the master. 

" • Iqdced ! " said he", 'how did you know he 
was idle? ' 

" ? I saw him,' said 1. . k. 

11 'You did? And were your eyes on your 
book when you saw him?' 

" I was caught, and I never looked for idle 
boys again." 

If we are sufficiently watchful over our own 
conduct, we shall have no time to find fault 
with the conduct of others. Time is short, 
iiud if your cross lie heavy, remendwr you 
have not far to carry it. 



S inbttij-srljaol Cessans on tt>e lift 
Christ. 



i out of the 

cloud, whloh wilil. Tills 1h my Is-loved Son, In whom 
1 am well pleased : bear ye film. 



ie evmcn*iy too i a" «•"** 
accord into hia j gS, r {j ow ' 



LK880N I. 

FEBRUARY 7, 1*75. 

THE CROSS FORETOLD. 
matt, xri: 21-87. 

il From that time forth begun Jesns to Hhew nut o 
hla disciples, how tliat be must go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things or the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised 
again the third day. 

■a Then Peter t 
him, aaylng. Be It 
not be unto thee. 
9S But he turnec 

behind me, Satan 

for thou savoreet not the things that lie of God, but 
those that be of men. 

M Then said Jesus unto his disciples. If any man 
will oome after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow luo. 

IB *or whosoever shall save his life shall lose it : 
and whosoever will lose hla life for my sake shall 
Ond It. ' \ , . 

US For what Is a man proflted, If he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose Ills own soul? or what shall 
i give In exchange for his soul ? 
- -nof Man shall come 1 
hla angels; aud the: 
l aceorulng to hla works. 
Goldea T«t.-WiiAT- aH*LL A KM 
ciiasoe roa his aouLt— Matt, xvl: 4UL 

Up to this tinac Jeans had taught the (tem- 
ple that he was the Christ, and the faith of 
his immediate disciples had been so strength- 
ened by his teachings and mighty works as to 
draw from them the acknowledgment through 
Peter: '-Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God." Jesus had before given them in- 
timations of his coming trials and sorrows, 
but they did not yet understand the whole 
truth in regard to him, for they still thought 
he was to be a great king on earth. "Now that 
they are able to bear it because of their faith 
in him, he makes a clear statement of the 
events that are about to take place, and tells 
them plainly that he must die, and when and 
where he is to suffer. His terrible sufferings, 
even unto death, were clearly foreseen by him 
all the time ; yet he willingly and joyfully en- 
dured thein all because of the great love 
wherewith he loved us. 

The disciples heard these words with great 
sorrow. Peter, with his usual haste, was the 
first to speak : "Far be it from thee, Lord: 
this shall not lie unto thee." Peter loved his 
Lord, and could not bear to think tiiat his 
foes should overcome him and I put bim to 
shame; but he ought not to have spoken thus, 
for Jesus knew what was before' him, and that 
God's purposes must be carried out or the 
whole world would be lost. Now this man 
was ready to set up his own will against the 
will of God, and Jesus interrupted him with 
the same stern rebuke with which he met the 
tempter in the wilderness: "Get thee behind J 
me, Satan." It was Satan that made Peter 
feel that he could not have the words of the 
Saviour come true. Should we not here 
learn from Christ — our example — that all coun- 
sel that would lead us from the path of known 
duty must be cast aside as evil— even though 
it come from the lips of our friends. Let no 
one, however mnch you love him, persuade 
you to do wrong. It is our highest duty to 
seek to know and follow God's will, not our 
own desires and feelings. 
' Jesus then goes on to show, that not only 
- must As suffer, but that all who would be his 
followers must expect to suffer also in various 
ways. It was a custom in that country when 
a man was to be crucified that he must liear 
his own cross to the place where he was to 
die. Christ here teaches that if any "man 
wonld come after him he must deny himself 
and take up his cross; that is, must be pre- 
pa.ed, if needful, to endure hardship in bis 
service— to' say ho to self, to choose Christ in 
preference to worldly wealth or praise or 
pleasure, and to regard his approval as dearer 
than life itself. Let us ponder well the solemn 
questions of verse 26. If it were possible to 
gain even the whole world by shunning the 
cross, what real gain would there be if we 
lost our null for the world and the fashion of 
it soon passeth away, but the soul endureth 
forever. Is it not the part of true wisdom to 
deny self— take up a cross- -lose all the world 
— risk life itself — so that when Christ shall 
come the second time in his glory, to reward 
every man according to his works, we may be 
prepared to receive him with joy, and enter 
upon the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for those only who are the loving and faithful 
subjects of his kingdom here below? 



Feb. 14, 1875. 
THE TRAB8FIQURATI0H. 

£ MATT. XVU. 1-8. 

1 After six days Jesus taketb Peter, James, and 
John bis brother, and hrlnseth them up Into a high 
mountain apart, 

« And was transfigured before them: and hi* face 
did shine as the sun, and hla raiment was white as 
the light. 

S And, behold, there appeared unto them Moses 
sad Ellas talking with him. 

4 Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, 
lArd.lt la good for ns to be here; If thou wilt, let 



t And when the disciples heard it, they fell on 
their face, and were sore ufrald. 

7 And Jesus came and touched them, and said, 
Arise, and be not ufruld. 

8 And when lliey hud lifted up their eyes, they 
saw no> man, save Jesus only. 

Golden Text.— Tins is xv beloved So*, in. 
whomTam wbli. pleased; hbabykhim.— Matt. 17: 



It was six days after, the announcement of 
his coming death that Jesus went up into a 
mountain to *>pray (Luke ix : 28), as he was in 
the habit of doing, and took three of his disci- 
ples with him. As 'Jesus prayed lie was 
transfigured before them. His face grew like 
the sun and his clothes like robes of glory. 
With the dark prospect of suffering Immedi- 
ately liefore him, this moment's return of glory 
which he had laid aside was fitted to strengthen 
him for the trying scenes tliut awaited him, as 
well as to reassure the disheartened disciples. 
They had seen his trials und sufferings; now 
they got a glimpse of the glory to follow. He 
had hitherto appeared to them as the Sou of 
man, sorrow stricken and afflicted; now lie 
stands before them' as the Son of God attend- 
ed by the noblest of earth who had entered 
heaven. Moses, whom God buried, aud 
Elijah who went to heaven without dying, 
came and talked with him. We read that 
they talked with Jesus about his death which 
was soon to take pluce (Luke 9 : 33). 

This is the sweetest truth that saints in glory 
can speak of; for if Christ had not died they 
never could have reached the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, where they sing the new song, "Wor- 
thy is the Lamb that was slain." God, the 
Father, saved Moses and Elijah because Christ 
was to die. Peter felt it so good to be there— 
so much better than the suffering at Jerusa- 
lem which Christ had foretold — that he wished 
to stay. He thought he would like to spend 
all the rest of his life in such a blessed spot, 
with such holy company. But he knew not 
what he said (Luke ix: 30). No, Christ knew 
lietter than Peter what was good for him, as 
he knows what is good for us far better than 
we ourselves. Christ knew that it was abso- 
lutely needful that be should descend from 
the mount of glory into the valley of humili- 
ation, and become obedient even unto the 
death of the cross that they and a lost world 
might have redemption through his blood; 
for "without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion." ' 

While iPeter was saying what he would like, 
a bright cloud overshadowed them; and to 
add to Christ's glory, a voice— none other 
than the voice of God — spake out of the 
cloud, "This is my beloved Son; hear ye 
him." Do you remember when these word* 
had been spoken before ? (Matt, iii: 16, 17). 
As God V lielovcd Son, Jesus was far greater' 
than Moses or Elias, for this was He of whom 
Moses and the prophets did write. They were 
henceforth to hear Him and Him only — who is 
himself the Way. the Truth and the Life. 

When the disciples heard God's voice they 
were sore afraid. They knew they were weak 
and sinful men ;'and to feel God near always 
fills a sinful man with awe. No wonder they 
feared when they realized they were in the 
presence of the pure and holy God. But Je- 
sus came and kindly touched them ; and what 
comfort and courage his cheering words, 
" Arise, and be not afraid," must have brought 
to them. Looking up, "they saw no man save 
Jesus only" — their well-known and best-loved 
friend. The Father's word to us as well as to 
the early disciples is "Hear ye Him." This 
hV God's command to all men, which makes it 
our bounden duty, as it is also our highest 
privilege,, to hear and obey Jesus. "To bear 
niWlUls to earnestly study his Word, learn 
his will, follow his example, love him and 
serve him here ; and then we may look for his 
coming to take us to be with him where " our 
bodies will be fashioned like unto hit glorious 
body." 



nring 

young to come of. their ti 
presence. ' Here is tvu example for the friends 
of children in all time. Bring ihfim to Jeeue. 
Christ's disciple* considered the coining up of 
these children -a great interruption. They 
thought Jesus ought not to be troubled with 
little children— that they were of- no conse- 
quence in comparison with the grown-up peo- 
ple to whom he was talking ; and they tried to 
turn them away. But Jesus was "much dis- 
pleased " (Mark x: 14) and called them unto 
hint (Luke xviii: 16). We can hardly be 



slmlt have treasure In lfeaven : and come 

2i But when the young inun heard that saying, he 
ent away sorrowful ; for he had great possessions. 
Golden Text.-WnEiiE your treasure is, tiiebb 

ILL YOUR HEART BE ALSO.— Luke ill : 34. 



Aktek the blessing of the little ones the 
next recorded incident of this journey is the 
coming to Jesus of the young man who was 
rich and had great power; for Luke tells 
us he was a "ruler." He came asking the 
most important question that ever comes into 
sorry that the disciples acted so. because of ! the thoughts of men: "Good Master, what 
the words which they drew forth from the shall I do to inherit eternal life? " Without 
loving Saviour. Jesus" gave these parents I doubt the question was proposed in all sin- 
their desire and more, far more; for in bless- ! cerity and with the honest intention to do 
ing that, little company of children, lie blessed ' what was needful— although the sequel shows 
all the children of the world. "Suffer them that he was not equal to the self-denial that 
to come to me " was spoken not to them alone, was required. He was so much in earnest in 
butilong ns time shall last, the sweet music of j this matter that he .came running to Jesus and 
those words is for everv home, for every little ! kneeled to him. thus showing that he was not 
one, in every land. " " I ashamed to confess publicly his interest in and 

Forbid them not From that time none respect for Christ. Why did Jesus reprove 
might say to the youngest, simplest child, the young man for calling him "good"? 
" You cannot," or '• You must not come to Christ certainly did not mean to deny that he 
Jesus ; you arc too voung, too thoughtless, ; had a right to the title, but it was to show the 
too sinful. '■ No. wc\re certain now. The j young man his error in applying it to him , 
Friend of children is >is name; none shall fcwhile he regarded him simply as a man; for 
dare to drive the little ones from his feet. ; no merely human being has so perfectly kept 
For of such " the kingdom of heaven. Of ; the divine law as to deserve this appellation ; 
just such children as these; that is. all chil- 1 and Christ would not receive it on any such 
dren who come to Jesus. God's kingdom on ground. " There is none good but God : but 
earth is in part made up; for God has a king- ■; 'f thou »;>lt enter life keep the cominand- 
dom in this world as well as in the world to 1 memy- Christ adds. The precepts of the old 
come. Within it ore gathered all who belong j Jewish law are here referred to, especially the 
to him, however voung or old. The boy or ten commandments given by Moses. Tins is, 
girl who loves the" right and shuns hbe wrong the law of the unchangeable God, and is just 
for Christ's sake; who is growing ftp hating ! as binding upon us as upon the Jews to whom 
sin, striving jo be like Jesus, and seeking for- 1 'twas first spoken. Jesus said this doubtless, 
giveness and help through him who died for to try him and to convince him that he had 
them, arc happv members of that kingdom, j hy no means, kept the commandments; end 
Many dear children, we nre glad to believe. : that in supposing he had, he had deceived 
belong to this company. Christ, unseen, has himself. His confident reply proved that 
laid his hands upon them and blessed them, though he had been a strict observer of the 
And this is but the beginning of their joy. outward form of the few He was ignorant of 
The kingdom though here, is not oK here, j tree spirit. It wai of great importance, 
Heaven is beyond the "rave where many a therefore, to convince him that he was, after 
dear child lies sleeping "colt, 'and still. " In ] a". , » » inne , r V , ° nl y ^. perfect obedience 
that beautiful home he has gone to prepare " ™uld eternal ''fe be obtained on the ground 
are gathered many little ones called from jf personal men* Although .self-nghteous, 
earth in Life's morning; "for of such is the «>* young man was evidently no hypocrite 
kjnudom of heaven " > for J* 80 *! ' beholding him. loved him"- 

Tfiere is another and deeper lesson, too. to (Mark x: 21). n e possessed many lovely 
be learned from these words of Christ; that i traits ;-he was exemplary in conduct. "All 
is, thai all who would enter the kingdom these have I kept from my youth up"; he had 
must become like little children : " Whoso- done all he thought the law of God required ; 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as \ but he had no peace of mind-underneath all 
a little child shall in no wise enter therein." wns » consciousness that something was want- 
Tliis is a word for all-the wise, the great, ( mg. Neither his wealth nor his position 
the learned just as truly as the child at i.s ; n ?r hl « morality satisfied him. He expressed 
mother's knee. All must become as children. ; h 's sense of need first by coming to Chnst to 
But how can this be? We cannot all become obtain .the inheritance : of e ernal life ; second, 
young again. No : but God means that we j °y <>» question " What lack I yet" ? He 
must have the spirit and disposition of little!™"' 11 gladly believe hat he was devoted to 
children. Now a little child .loves and trusts ?P ,n { ua ' things ; but the Saviour's answer led 

,„ „„ n „,,K«^„ „i„„ an A ;• him better to understand his own true charac- 

S£&*SZ obey w™atc°ver itTs told to I £ # , He declared that he had kept the law. . 
do. This is the way-cvery one ought to be ™at Jaw required among other things that he 
toward God. He is our Father in Heaven. , 8h ? uI d 'f™ ** ^ ho ' «? m Tf lf T * 
He calls us to give ourselves up to him with I qnired-also that he should love the Lord his 
entire trust, to believe bis wrfK. to trust his , «upremely; that is more than all other 
care, to obey his will, to put away all proud f^' 8 ' . " h « had true W to God he would 
thoughts of our own strength and goodness, ' have madt : haste and delayed not to obey his 
and come to his dear Son as our only Saviour, ^ri; if he had loved his neighbor as him- 
Doubtless, many dear children, as they have , f lf . h . e 'OuH cheerfully have used his wealth 
listened to 'this beautiful narrative-telling , ^^^^^S&^gSSS 



LEBSOq III. 

«*. 21, 1875. 

JESUS AUD THE CHILDREN. 

matt, xlx: 13-15. 

18 Then were there brought unto him little chil- 
dren that ho should put nit hamls on them, and 
pray : and his dlsolples rebuked them. 

14 But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and for- 
bid them npt, to come unto me ; for of such la the 
kingdom of heaven. 

15 And he laid Air hands on them, and departed 



OoId«B T«lt.— I IOVETHE* THAT IXJVE Ell AKD 
THOSE THAT 8 EKE 1TB EARLY SHALL TIED ME. — PrOV. 

Till: 17. 



Arm the transfiguration, Jesns went back 
to Capernaum, his own city, and dwelt there 
for a time, still teaching the people and pre- 
paring his disciples for the sad future before 
them. Then he set out on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. It was on this journey, when he 
had come "into the coasts of Jade* beyond 
Jordan'' that they brought onto him young 
children that he might bless them. That 
Jesus, that good and holy man, should lay 
his hands on their little ones and bless them, 
was all the thought of these eager parents as 



1 If any man will be my disciple, 

were brought To " him when he was on the ! ! etnim deny himself, take up his cross and fol- 
earth. haveVen ready to say in the words of ; ^Si'atSS. ^o^withwl' "Jreal To, 
one of our Sabbath-schoo, songs,- j ^^ITtljLTtX^rZ. 

" """head 1 " 11 " mt hl * hmA " b0 ° n P ' aCed 0n my ! He saw by this test that he. had not kept the 
That hl» arms had been thrown around me; j law as he before supposed ; that he loved his 

And that I might have seen his kind looks when he riches and pleasures more than he loved God 
'Lot thelVttlc ones come unto me.'" and his fellow-men. Many, like the young 

„,,.,..,, . . man, think they arc willing to do anything 

We may well look back with longmg to that ' that Qod require9 o{ them ? n order K 9ec;ur | 
happy time for we all could wish- had it the neaTenlT inheritance; yet when tney are 
been possible— to have known Jesus here on i ^ t0 for8ake all and gi Ta up a cherished 
earth. But though we cannot see his form or : ido ^ th refu8e . TurSing his back upon 
hear his voice; yet he is truly and always near. I christ ftnd refusing to ^ np hi 8 cr088i did 
Now that he has gone to heaven he is the same | not make him hnp p y . « He went away sorrow- 
all-loving, all-forgiving, Saviour "Lo, I am | ful „ Lacking t hjg " ne thing" he lacked 
with you slway," were his last cheering words j evorvt hing: for sincere love to God— a love 
to his friends. We may always ask him to do I that h^^ aU things as fr«m Him and is 
for us the things that we need, with the sweet | re ady at his call to use all that he has given 
assurance that he hears ua, is ever ready to | M he ma y d irect-is "the one thing^needful." 
help us in our little as well as great difncul- j "Love is the fulfilling of the law."- It 
ties, to cheer us in our troubles, to make us | make8 eTery duty easTi eTery burden light 
like himse f who was once a child, and who I{ we trul _ and hearti iy i„ Te our Father in 
himself left us an example that we should — 
follow in his steps. 



Heaven the law does not trouble ns; for that 
■very love prompts us to "keep his command- 
ments" and to find our, greatest happiness in 
doing "the things that are pleasing in his 

one interview with Christ is all we are 
told of the history of this young man. The 
last we see of him he is turning away from 
Christ, and so by that act choosing "treasures 
on earth" before "treasures in heaven." 
Christ had wisely led him to sea for himself 
what he lacked, and with a, saddened counte- 
nance he turned away ; for*, he really desired 
eternal life, but could not consent to. the re- 
quired sacrifice. May none of us repeat the 
wretched choice! 

" The consecrated cross 111 bear 
Till death shall set m ' 
And then go home my 
Pot there's a orown for 



LESSON IT, 

FW). 28, 1875. 

THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 
MATT, xix : 18-22. 
16 And, behold, one came and said unto him. 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do, thatl may 
hsveetemAlMfeT 



17 And he Bald unto him, Why callest thon me 
good? there la none good but one, that it, God : bat 
If thon wilt enter Into life, keep the command- 



unto him. Which T Jesns said, Thon 
" not commit adul- 
u ahalt not hear 



•halt do no murder, Tiiou shalt 
tery, Thou ahalt not steal, Thon 



y father and thy mother : and thon 



y neighbor as thyself. 



SO The young man said unto him. All the* 
have I kept from my youth np : What lack 
II Jesns said unto him, If thon wilt be 



Al l these things 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 
In connection with the beautiful illus- 
tration of the evening hour which we 
offer this month to our readers, we pub- 
lish the still njfre beautiful little poem in 
which Longfellow, our famous American 
poet, has given us so charming a picture of 
" Oood-night," and the merry hour which 
often precedes the going to bed of the 
children. In the family life' of parents 
and children there is, or ought to be, no 
time when they are drawn nearer to each 
other, or when the intercourse between 
them, after the day's labor is finished, is 



I pleasanter or more helpful. Those parents 

j who are wise and loving enough to neg- , 

I lect no opportunity to win the complete , 
confidence of their children, find that this 

I evening hour may profitably be devoted 
to hearing the children's account of their 
doings through the day, and to giving them 
the assistance, which, if properly given, 

| is of such life-long value. To make your 
children feel that you are their best friend, 
that you above all others are the one to 

i whom they should come for help and en- 
couragement, that from you they should 

| hide nothing, and that if they fall into 



error or sin, your love and experience is j 
their best reliance, is true wisdom, and is 
the only permanent foundation for affec- 1 
tion between parents and children. And . 
while the intercourse between the older 
members of a family should be based 
upon mutual confidence and love, even the 
very little children, can be made to feel 
the guidance I and authority of their 
parents, and very early in their lives can 
be trained into habits which in reality are 
the foundations for their future education. 

Our picture suggests one of these 
habits of which it is almost impossible to 



estimate the value ; and to tlie mother* 
among our readers we would especially 
say : " Form in your little children the 
habit of nightly prayer." Thelittle child 
who, with its mother's , arm aboutit, says 
every night its little simple prayeT, is un- 
conseionsly building a bulwark which in 
later life may keep out; many a mortal 
enemy, and save from many a deadly 
assault: 1 When your little children say, 
"Good-night," teach them to say, too, 
" Our. Father ; " and their lesson which 
they learn from you of. human (love, (nay 
lead them to a clearer knowledge of the 
Source from which that love springs. 



- 
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, settler as are the pistols and scalp- ! VISIT OP THE OOMMTTBE ON SCHOOLS 
ing knives of the West. Lands whose AHD O0LLEM33. 

producebringstwenty cents perbusbel, Shortly after the present session of 
may still be preferred to those whose j the Virginia Assembly began, General 
vicinity to market gives them intrinsic ', Armstrong invited the two Cbmmit- 
value. Prejudice may remain, section- ; tee9 on Schools aiid Colleges of both 
alism again run riot, another genera- j branches, to visit Hamptanand ac- 
tion may not see a real concord ; — ; quaint themselves bv a peraoimf-exam- 
j. T. B. MARSHALL, Butiiuu Manager, j mu ; u ly because northern residents have ; irmtion, with the methods and system 
: answered indifference with folly, neg- j f the Normal School. The invitation 
l'? n!{ w» lect Wltn contenipr, and have foolishly | wtt8 acC epted and a party of twenty, 



ISSUED MON TI 
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RICHARD TOLMAN, ) 



Editor: 



Tbe terms of this paper are not cli 
it is sent postpaid for one dollar a year. 

' hope, however, that Our friemljt who can afford 
it will send ten cents extra for postage. Will 
not those who think the SoyTHKBK Workman 
worth encouraging kindly renew their sub- 
scriptions, and get their friends to take itf 
One great object accomplished by its publica- 
tion is, that it affords to. ten students at the 
Hampton Institute an opportunity to learn the 

- printing trade. While the Soutukus Work- 
man will be seat postpaid for one dollar, we 
hope those who can afford it will send ten 
cents extractor postage. 



Richmond in more cheery mood and 
spirits." 

For the success of this pleasant ex- 
cursion, which was as gratifying to 
those connected with tho school, as it 
appears! o have been to the members 
of the committee, we are largely in- 
debted to the kindliest and courtesies 
of the Old Domi-iion Steamship Com- 
pany 1 , to Captain Walker and officers of 
the steamer Old Dominion, to Commo- 



bxpected cordial, social relations with | including six ladies, left Richmond, . doro Stevens of the Portsmouth Navy 
a brave, proud, intelligent, but ruined i February 16th, on this excursion. The j Yard, to General Barry for the concert 
aristocracy whom they have impov-;oid Dominiou Steamship Company | given by tho Band of the Artillery 
crished&nd humiliated by conquest and i very courteously ottered the party a | School under his command (which was 
irritated by a policy of reconstruction ' j^age to Norfolk from Richmond, isuch a very pleasant finale to tho day's 
antagonistic to the most cherished tra- : Bu( i speak i H high praise of tho un- 1 entertainment),and toGovernor Wood- 
ditions and theories of the South. j re mittingattentioSi|of Captain Walker j fi" of the National Soldier's Home, who 

] an ,i officers of the OUDominian. I kindly offered the use of his vehicles 

Genuine progress is quiet ; real forces j The Steamers of t heBaltimore Steam and boats for the occasion. 
, act without bluster. There is.'cspec- | Packet Company being embargoed by ; We believe that this visit will be 
lially in the Southern States, a social the ice. Commodore Stevens, comman- ' mutually advantageous to the school , 
and political tumult and business pros- ; dant of Portsmouth Navy Yard, very | and its guests. Laboring as we are in 
tration, that is likely to lead many to j kindly put his despatch boat at the a cause, the success of which we be- 
' think that the South will not soon see ; service of the school to convey the ! hevo will promote the best interests, 
': better days, and that the black ward's committee to and from Hampton, | not of Virginia alone, but ot all tho 
i future is enshrouded in hopeless gloom, where they arrived about 10 A. M. Southern States, we welcome the visits 
i But certain facts foreshadow a clif-i The morning was spent . in visiting j of any of her citizens who may feel m- 
| ferent destinv. Not only nre tho South,- the different class-rooms and listening tercstcd in our work and in the system 
Specimen copies sent upon application. crn States entering year by year more j to the recitations of the students, at j and methods here adopted. 

To secure safety, it is important that mouey earnestly into the educational and re- the close ot winch the school was as- 

should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or fbrmatorv work, but there are power- scmbled in the Assembly-room, where i ™.™ 
registered letters. Wrtoiptotafr j££ i f u l moral forces acting upon the very , they sang some of their Plantation} THE WflHIH MEMOBIAL' CHAPEL, 
etato to^rMoht Tie pape™ are to bo sent. 1 root of southern evils which the papers Songs ; after which they were addressed j As the readers of the Soutiierx 

,f by Colonel Magruder, chairman', Doc- Workman are aware, the Normal 
tor McRae, and other members of the School, for the last six months has been 
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do not herald, and which no one but 
the close and interested obsorver makes 
account of. 

There are various benevolent socie- 
ties doing a wide and useful work 
whoso statistics are not within our 
reach. The last report of the Ameri- 



committee. The speakers expressed ! laboring under a heavy burden, of debt 
their satisfaction with what they had ! incurred in building Virginia Hall, 
seen, with the progress and the bearing j The old barracks, besides being insufc 
of the students, and assured them thatjhetent for the number of female stu- 
tho sentiment of Virginians- was I dents, were hardly habitable fot- another 
can Missionary Association states that 1 strongly in favor of the education and j term without expensive repairs, which 
that organization alone hud under \ improvement of tho colored nice. The! the buildings were not worth. Wo 
resulting from tho I special instruction ten thousand colored , school was then dismissed to dinner, had 'therefore the alternative of dosing 

and aftcij an inspection of the build- the school to girls for the present term, 
ings, dinner was served to the guests O rof going on with the work on the new 
III the teacher's dining room in Vir- huildinz at the risk of incurring a 
ginia Hall. After dinner the company large debt. In the hope that tho do- 
enjoyed a sail to Old Point and a ram- nations of our friends and the concerts 
bio over Fortress Monroe. ' A visit to f the Hampton Students would fur- 
thc Soldiers Homo was given up for n i a h the funds needed, it was decided 
want of time. After tea all attended to push tho work on the building so as 



m to bo misconstrued ^ Tho new- !~4]tt^™A£23&& 

comer from the North expects to be ing«xty-fonr thousand pupils .Ihi. 

met half way in his overtures^ friend- *J«J[ » >' kc S™* ^R^JS K 

ship. Bisapiwinted in this, he nntu- ful.laborers. ^ There will by and by bo 

rally attributes to hatred, that distant * '»f ha !" VC3t 



„,r ,,;«•,,,.„,.,.„ „f par i v trainin.' » ro preparing to enter into tho king- 1 tho concert of instrumental music by t o have it ready for occupancy at the 
an cnti. e difle cnc| of early train n of ma ,rh od and womanhood are ; tho excellent Band of the Artillery beginning of the term. But timcT 

ll ^iltoti L ffSS readily advancing unnoticed in the | School in the chapel of Virginia Hall ,Kv?ro hard, money was scarce, ebntrU 

teS SS^WtoJiS ton** of the day. The real prog- for which rare musical treat the schoo buHon. tell off, and the Singers hardly 

, 2Sr the longer a northern man lives rcss of any race >J ^"retM.y^the I rcgrd*^ 



.ecome of giving a true picture of « who are — ion ^onegv^b 



To those 1 General Barry. During the iiiter 



givin 
lutheru sentiment. 
Much as warcgr 
i tho South, that the 
• men or ideas on 



ders and of his incompetence for some 



rot the impossibility, ° f tho P° T s ' t,olls ho may *r»l» t0 *"j 
the principal of judg- 1 W. Bay » Put yourself in his place ami 
,i their merits snoufdl what would you be good tor I Gene - 
a,'on'cc"takc"root, and expel tho tradi-U^ons ot culture may have done much 
i ,ns of a most uncompromising oris- W»» i S IV0 tl,C80 1 ,C0 I *J «f & 
t„,„,cy,yet wo cannot but thinlc there | chance and l™.™/™^ m ^*™* 
is atouci. of absurdity in the attitude; they fail. It is lolly to . p renounce 
„1 many northern men upon tho sub- j "P»» * hc ™ without fair trial. 
iet t. It were surely as wise to reproach *~ . 

nauire for sending no rain, as to bo| .The Hampton Student-singers have 



an rvat the indifference of southerners. ! commenced a shiging campaign to 



rihis- Oci 



tobet- 1st. found the building in a 



ion the Hampton Students gave a few sufficient state Of forwardness for oc- 
of their favorite songs which added to cujiafion, but loaded with a heavy 
tho interest of the occasion; After j bt of $25,000, which there seemed 
the concert wan over the party cm- ,,o prospect of our being able to meet, 
barked in the Quakeress for the Navy Tho wages of our mechanics nnd bi- 
Yard stcimcr which was waiting to borers were in arrears, and the' bills of 
take them over to Norfolk; but tho dealers wort unpaid, and though they 
sail-boat having, run ugromid and the we ro not clamorous for, the 'money, 
wind boil g too fresh for her to bo got j they were greatly in need of all that 
off with her heavy load, the guests i-e-' . V as due. "At this juncture, a lady 
turned in boats, to the landing, and j u ho had only heard of the school and 
wore talitin in carriages to Old Point j fa needs through her jiastor, who was 
where they embarked on board tlio,a guest at our last Commencement, 
steamer and safely reached Norfolk, j offered §3,000 on condition that tho 




ing»but shadows to encounter. Men been reorganized with great care. It 
and n JBiey would sweep away the bug- i» composed of ton members and m- 
bears . f uncongeninlity and social os- ! eludes tho remarkable bass and soprano 
tracisi.Land lift thoSouth to its proper; voices that have given it such celob- 
raiik as tho most favored region of tho "ty. They hope to bo presont at Corn- 
Union. Under theso circumstances no meuccmcnt on Juno 10th. 
wcll-w . ;hor of • the South can afford to 
nurse ji-alousies. By suppressing tho 



pleasure 
party 

them. " Everything from the start to the \ half the amount needed to secure tho 
arrival at the cottage, their excursions j §5,000 conditionally proniisod.andcau- 
about the place, their examination of the j ce i the debt. Knowing how hard it, 
buildings, .ho methods of instruction, the , generally is to raise the last few thou- 
recitations nnd deportment of the pupils, ^uird f or any given purpose 



Our stock of paper gave out just , ^ ww am , ral atUsntIpn3 of SX'^ wllic i T w(ly - to turn 

iiiav 'imid i)ackthodevelopineut of tho! now lot as early as wo expected. This . Qrand'CoBocrti instrumental and vocal, I J u 41,0 ^i^ 1 ; » f*? , „V^~!^Tr « 

Em for twenty years to come. Tho : is ourexcuso for being late this month, ca „not bo V forgotten. All was :ight at rom our la. hiu hnanc.al mretenr. 
uTipressi.Mi mVcontinue that south-! and we know that our patrons will , Norfolk, and a better sntisued party never i^^*^^ f 
eru feel I sg is really as formidable to , accept it. • I took the < ars at^ Norfolk or amved at j C. Wbitiu ot Whitinsvillc, All 



light tints and deepening tho shadows j before tho lato cold snap, and wo were ; enoh al](l „ , unve lcft tueil . most agreeable I 'V*™ fi rt llon 
! n then reports, northern residents', prevented by the ice lrom receiving a j mpri nt on our memories and hearts. The j ,or t10 




: ' ■ : - ■ : ■ ' ■ ■ ; - ■ - ■-- ■ ■"■ ' ■ - ! ------- ■ ■ ■ ■ - - ■ 1 -- ■ -- ■■ ; ■ 



donated to 1 the school $10,000 (the es- 1 God will open the way for it. 1 sttll um 




, gut nas tucreiore «^ ™ ; w obtailfcd ,„ abundance a t Khartoum 
Bum reqoired to be raised, cancelled , There 8tlldent9 couId be moulded and eon- 
the debt, and httcd a burden pressing trol)e() j , U( , quite aa we u ag any 
heavjjj- on our shoulders. The chapel licat hcn." " 

will take the name of the « Whiti.i < ^ arc ri p e the 

Memonal Chanel. j from lUm ^ on wiU no l t fail 

' r - ■ - him. ■ This institution is settled as the 

BEOEHT DISCOVERIES IN THE GREAT type of the coming African University 
PYRAMID. because of its manual labor features, 

On Friday evening, Feb. 12th, Rev. w h; cn make it a civilizing, as well as 
Dr. Armstrong, of Norfolk, delivered educational power, 
a most instructive and interesting lec- m pik e has previously stated to us 
turc in the Chapel of Virginia llall, j t ], e growing conviction among east- 
ern the recent and wonderful discover- 1 ern ijiiesionaries whcrc'hc visited, that 
ics of the eminent astronomer, Pisizzi t„ c g rea t need in reforming the Oricn- 
Smith and others, in the great Pyra- 1 ta l race3 was practical training schools 
mid, which has thrown great light on j w i iero both hand and head are taught, 
the question of its origin and object ^ here, and where graduates should ^ 
and the date of its erection. We re- be drilled in the lessons of real lite and | ^%f Q S 



Col. 1. B. Magruder lad been assigned 
to the command of the Confederate forces 
on the Peninsula, with -headquarters at 



Yorktown. With chin actcristic energy i action. This regiment made the unusual 
he at once set himself to the task of throw- ] time or twelve miles in three hours, but 
in" up such works as would enable him arrived there too late to take part in the 
successfully to defend himself in the I action. The Federal column hove in 
event of ail attack. The peculiar advan- sight between eight and nine o'clock- A. M., 
toges which the situation around Bethel and the battle was immediately opened 
afTordedfor a small Wee acting on the with artillery. As soon as General Pierce 
defensive at once determined him to for- could make the necessary disposition of 
tily it as best he could with the limited ! his troops they were advanced to the 
means at his command and then to de- 1 charge. Shall I tell of the desperate 
liver battle should an advance be made : charge and valiant defense ; the fruitless 
U p 0n i t effort to carry the works and the success- 

Gen. B. F. Butler, the i commanding at '' « eHbrta to hold them ? No ; let us not 
Fort Monroe, learning that Magruder go into heroics. Th , historic muse ought 
had but a small force at his command, de- to be sober, calm, dispassionate. Snffice 
tormincd to attack him there, and for that j to say that three 
purport) ordered detach ments from New '. puhed and the Confederates i.ti 1 
Ports News and Fort Monroe-iu all ground. Convinced that, the position could 
abCt five thousand m<n am! under the | not be carried with the toree under his c^om- 
commond of Gen. 0. W. PierciX Mas.-a- ' G<™'»> 

chusetts. to advance upon him\m the and ordered » .^H*^.^Tn,M^ 
June 1«C1>, The grnd«r, well satisfied with his successful dc- 

'itrre's command ! fense and fearing his ability to cope with 

grot that want of space will not per- confirmed in the whole range ot civi- , ; 9te( , of Co , Hp ,{ I)llrvca > s the enemy on even terms, contented hira- 
mil us to give the whole of this lec-' i lzc <l habits. i Zouaves. Col. K. Towmend's Third New 1 self by sending a small force of cavalry to 

turc to fee renders of the K lUthcrti • ; . I York infantry, Colonel Phelps with a. »atCU their movements while In httta 

Workman. The Normal Schort and , GERRIT SMITH. j ^nnont regiment, an.. lendix' New York g^^S^?^^ " ck to 

the citizens of Hampton and v.eimty folIowi ^tracts from letters of ' • . f ilToStown. ' 

™: . „i.m,V.M,„^ io t ^»r„ inncivert. ! It is necessary to state that just below _ ... „ 



town for reinforcements, and the Second 
Louisiana Regiment under Colonel De- 
Russey, put in motion for the scene of 



who had the privilege of listening to 
the lecture are under many obligations 
to Dr. Armstrong for the gratification 
thus afforded them. 



' I beg y»u to keep me informed of the 
condition, prospects and nccdB of your im- 
portant and precious school." 

December 10, 1874. 



last letter spoke of ye 



it need of money, and so does the last num 
of the American Hiuionary. I send y 



the leading 



<*ren' 
her c. 

all I <fnn; vi/., my draft for $2,000. 
"Icontinile to do all I can for 



Tns majority of the colored race at 
the North do not appear to th rive. Wo 
cannot say whether this is due to lie- 
ing distanced in the race for wealth 
and knowledge by a more thrifty, en- 
ergetic tttoplc, or to simple indolence 
and neglect of their chances. 

A clergyman residing in a small 
town in western Massachusct^ writes 
as follows of this class in his vicinity ; 

" 1 have a nice colored boy working for 
me who ought to make somebody in the 
world. He is a native of our town— and 

the darkeys arc mostly worthless! There | Colored schools of the South— for in my 
are one hundred and sixty in town, and i ment, on their success depends largely' 1 
hut two do anything but laze round, do vntion of our country, 
aid jobs and beg. My boy, Dolph, has 
some ambition and 'some mind, and it 
seems to, me that away from the influence 
of his ' folks ' might come to something. 
Under what circumstances or conditions 
could you take him and put more manli- 
ness into him ? It is my wife's idea that 
lie would do much liettcr away from home 
—and he is very read}' to go." 

Whatever future there is for >tho 
colored race is to be at the South. Hero 
they will show to the world the possi- 
bilities of their race. Nothing is of 



this eminent philanthropist were inadvert- 1 i« « >« »«**p J£> «-»«?- I th Confe(Ier atc side there was only 
ently omitted from our last issue. They Bethel he main co -ty joad folk one [ * ^ ^ ^ ^ £ 
will be read with interest, *a» h ^*Jft^ffl»Jb. Federa.side there were thinyMlled 
"Peteuboko, Jan., 25, 1874. the Sawver Swamn or New Market '.and one hundred wounded. Among the 
"I thank you for so waUly inviting me to ™ ™ ™"J" *f!5SJS«T boUlwn- i former were Colonel Winthrop of the New 
be With you the 11th. of June next. Possi- Road. .^WITC^ The ' York Regiment, Lieutenant Greble of the 
bly, but not veryprolmbly. I will be. I am an old niting n the ouUk. ts of Ham ^ ton. I he » . fa crnsu- 
man (nearly seventy-seven) and my health is ! Federal troops started from their lespe t- ; i • ^ A- t forces may be ac- 
of late much broken 1 should indeed be glad 1 ivc places of encampment at three o'clock , ^^^JSST'^^-fS^ th e 
to meet Governor Kemper and other southern ) A< and proceeded without opposition ; countetl fo. ^^'^'TS 
gentlemen at Uampton I love net the North \ or a( , cic i en t until reaching New Market, ! Confederates were protected by bi east- 
only, but the South also. , ) whc n a well-nigh fatal mistake occurred, i works and were perfectly at rest and also 

Here a collision ensued between. Colonel «fom the fact that the Federals being for 
,„.i o„\ n ™\ iwn,pn,l<s bst.tsl.ithe most.part unaccustomed to fire-arms 



Bendix' and Colonel Townsend f s batlal-i the most . part 

ions, both reaching the point where the directed their aim much too hUjhj^pme 
New Ports News road enters the New of their shot going over to the tops of the 



honra \ jfarkct road at the same time, and each i 



Let mc hear from you how the school is 
getting on— how many pupils you have, how 
muck you owe, etc., etc. 

"Ijfeel grateful to Virginia for her liberality 
to your school ; and it does not surprise me that 
Dr. Ruffner opposes -so s'trcnuously the 
ing of the races in schools. 
" With great regard 

"Your friend, 

^•Qerrit Smith." 



tallest trees. 

the darkness supposing the other to be I A few of the wounded and dead fell into 
the enemy. A furious but not very de- the hands of the Confederates, but beyond 
(tractive fire at once ensued, which was j that they reaped hone of the spoils of vic- 
soon checked by the coolness and courage tory. True the South was elated; but the 
of the Major of the Fourth Massachusetts North while it was disappointed, was not 



discouraged and took wholesome 'heed of 
the lessons which the action had taught . 
Thus ended the battle of Bethel; a barren 
victory on one side, an annoying repulse 
on the other ; and no more. 

Well would it have been for both sec- 



Tns following account is prepared by a 
southern gentleman residing in Hamp- 
ton, and a native of this county, who is 
more importance to the welfare' of tlio preparing for our next number an ae - j {^ttaUons, the Wytho Rifles (Captain 
whole country than to gain over to | count of I the burning of Hampton, one j ■\viui 8 ) ) four guns from the Richmond 
the side of thrift, industry and good I G f the saddest and most striking events ! Howitzers anrttwo companies of cavalry, 
i_ .1 n :n: a — 1« aiv, ' T \ . . . .. m, : r ;« nil ovoodiurr eighteen hundred 



regiment, who boldly rode to the front 
and discovered that they were firing on 
friends. Two men were killed and ten 
wounded. 

As soon as order could be restored the 

two bodies were set in motion and contin- I 

ued their march without inteftnption until tions if the fratricidal strife, which for four, 
within range of the Confederate batteries years deluged the land in blood, could have , 
at Bethel. The affair at New Market was been ended here. But the dogs of war had 
disastrous ip this also, that it alarmed the ' been let loose and they clamored for human 
citizens who hastened to give Magruder j gore. On that balmy day in June, when 
information of their approach. The • heaven seemed to smile and earth rejoice, 
officer had at Bethel the First North Caro- i a pall blacker than Egyptian darkness set- 
lina Regiment, four companies from the I tied upon a land which claimed to be the 
i Fifteenth Virginia, Colonel Montague's happiest on the globe. 



morals these" five million Anglo-Afri- ' of "o/ the war. TU«. will i -*n all :,ot exc^ing" eigb^n bn^retl I JS^^feo* "ndtt«° New 

cane, and not only are they entitled to bubly bV-folfowctl by other articles racn - . Wl »» 11119 " WJJ England States. At Manchester, Concord, 

Ihn fiilliMfc f.iiwwt i-bnnce but it is e8-i P T . ,, ? . .' . : question of no small difficulty as to bow Fra 5 nklln and other p i acc3 ; n New Hampshire 

r^^®S5S^ion «S • tt0ai tb ° 8C WCU q,,al,flC<, l ? Wnte th 7; he should meet the attack in front and gS^fggffg 20 to 35 degrees be- 
Bcutial to the national sa vauon tnat UUtag historical events that , yct epaTe sufficient men to guard his 
I,'; U ™trfp?!nn P have transpired on this remarkable spot flanks! Fortunately for the cause which he 
their reconstruction. J , * „ !#i „;,„ „„ f „„i„ i„ the W represented his position was an admirable 
The duty of the hour is to make | and on tins vicinity, not only in the late repj mm »J ^ ^ 



these cftbrts. Wo arc not responsible j war, but in previous times, 
for success, but 'there is a tremendous i It is felt '-hat no animosity or any sort 
responsibility upon the country! to i f jl) feeling can result from this course, 
give them the ground, standing upon j at tll j s t ; mei an( j that it is important that 
which, they can work out their own I tUegc matcria i„ BUO uld bo collected and 
salvation. prcs ;rved for the future historian. 



TnE Rev. G. D. Piko of the Amori-' 
can Missionary Association, who has 
rcccutly spent some months in North- 
ern Africa in searching for a good 
etaud-point for an educational and re- 
ligious lever that shall bear most effect- 
ually upon thee millions in that land, 1 
writes us as follq^s : 

" 1 find my lecture on ' Stone Hunting 
Grounds of Tropical Africa' takes hold 
and especially that part of it that relates 
to the establishment of schools like yours 
in that land.' I tell the people I want a 
hall' million dollars to enable us to have 



THE BATTLE OF BETHEL. 

BY OAPT. 8.. W. ARMI8TEAD. , 

It is not my purpose to enter into any 
explanation or defence of the motives of 
cither party engaged in that memorable 
encounter. So far as is possible to human 
fraillty, 1 shall divest myself of all sec- 
tional fueling and, confine this paper to a 
short .and simple statement of this first 
action of the war, mentioning distances, 
numbers and names only so far as is nec- 
essary to give a correct idea of the action. 

Bethel Church, from which the battle 
takes its, name, is nine miles from Hamp- 
ton and twelve from Fort Monroe, and is 



dered on each side by a wet., boggy marsh, 
extended along his entire front. This 
marsh was covered with a dense growth 
of lowland shrubs. These, with the ex- 
ception of a- narrow strip in front of his 
rude embankments had been cut down to 
| give an open view in front, and also to 
obstruct the passage of the enemy. One 
piece of artillery and a small force of in- 
fantry was sent to the extreme left and 
stationed at what was known as the old 
milldnm. just in rear of Semple's farm, to 
guard against a flank movement from 
that quarter. Colonel Hill's regiment was 
stationed on both sides the county road, and 
occupied nearly the entire line of breast- 
works. Colonel Stewart's battalion was 
placed in a small redoubt on the right and 
beyond the stream and marsh. Captain 
Willis's company was broken into platoons 



a colony from Hampton established in 1 situated in the lower part of York County, 
Alrica. I feel much in earnest about it. i and just beyond the narrow stream which 
It is the thin" to be done and I believe j divides it from Elizabeth City County. 



the thermometer ma'rked 20 to 35 degrees 1 
low zero; at Glen's Falls and Whitehall, N. Y., 
it wns 33 tot87 below, and at Warrensburg, 
N. Y., 41 below. In Maine, the marking in 
that part of the State between Portland and 
White River Junction ranged from 82 to 40 
degrees below zero, while at Bangor the mer- . 
cury congealed. Travel on some of jthe rail- 
roads was delayed by heavy snow, Snd all 
outdoor work was stopped by the intense cold; ' 
A Boston dispatch of last night reports a con- 
tinuance of Polar weather, the range of the 
thermometer in Maine and New Hampshire 
being from 20 to 25 below zero. It was " gen- 
erally the coldest day of the season," and 
many of the barbois along the coast were 
"closed.— Philadelphia Ledger, " ' 



g the coast 
^1 



A Costit Vice.— The Chief of the Statisti- 
cal Bureau at Washington in 1871, states that 
the valuation of the annual whiskey product 
is $875,000,000; of fermented Honors $126,- 
000,000, of imported liquors $100,000)000, 
and of the annual sales of the 150,000 licensed 
liquor stores in the country about $700,000,- 
000. Enough to pay off our notional debt in 



l.TOTZri^nl about three ye«rs. r How is it that an mtelli- 
nnd stationed at different points on the j » ^ a traffio ^ only 

extreme right ; two pieces of the Howitz- j f e8ult |, n ' re wa8t<!i pauperism, wretchedness 



era were placed one on each side of the 
road, and the other piece and both com- 
nanies of cavalry were held in reserve. 
"Orders were immediately sent to York- 



and misery temporal and eternal? 

The threo years are post ; but the debtis not 
paid and the "intelligent people " still sustain 
the ruinous)tralHc. 



so 



THE OHILDEEH'8 HO0E. 

Between the dark and the i 
Whan the night ia begin. _ 

Cornea a pause In the «•/» oceur»tlo»a. 
That la known aa the Children'a Hour. 

I hear In the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that ia opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From ray study 1 nee the lamplight 
" r the brand hall sfe.Tr, 



A whisper, and then ft alienee 
TetfM ■ 



They are plottiig »n4 planning tpgetl er 




let f know by their merry eyes 

hey are pjottf 

To Uke me 1 



If Itiyto' 
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dden rnah from the stairway, 
raldfromtheh.il! 

climb up Into my. turret 

is and back. of my chair 
tpe they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their ftnns about me entwine, . 

Till I think of the Bishop of Blngen 
In hie Mouse. Tower on the Rhine ! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have BCftled the wall. 

Such an bid moustache as I am, 
Is not a match for you all? 

I have you fast In my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down in the dungeon 

In the round tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away ! 

— Longfellow. 



TO THE STUDENTS Of HAMPTON. 

in. I 

FOB YOUNG WOKEN. 



Taking the articles of youf dress in their 
customary order, I shall first speak of the un- 
derclothing, which is of primary importance 
to your health and comfort. 

Next the skin flannel should always be worn, 
heavy in winter, but in the summer as light as 
possible; arid the reason for this is a sanitary 
one, for nothing so effectually protects the 
■kin from the effect of cold in winter, and the 
danger of chills during the profuse perspira- 
tion of summer, as some woolen material, flan- 
nel being the best and cheapest. 

These garments may be made in different 
ways, but should always come up to the throat, 
entirely covering the chest; should be made 
with sleeves to reach at least half way to the 
elbow (for the under part of the upper arm 



which any honest, God-fearing woman ought 
to be ashamed to do; and I assure you, that 
you must consider it, not as a trifling question 
of dress, but as a matter of very great impor- 
tance to yon and to others. For Qod has given 
you, in most cases, healthy, well-formed bodies; 
and the responsibility of injuring them is an' 
awful weight which must rest how and here- 
after upon your own shoulders. 

As to the directly practical side of the ques- 
tion I can perhaps make . some suggestions 
which may be of use to you. A waist made 
of stout cotton cloth, firmly stitched and 
corded, cut low in the heck, with sleeveless 
arm holes, will take the" place of the corset in 
every respect, while in some particulars it is 
altogether preferable. 

It can be made with a corset steel in front, 
(to be removed when it is washed), but should 
contain no other bones or steels. Your own 
back bone is your proper and all-sufficient sup- 
port, and you are doing your spine and the 
wonderful nervous system so closely connected 
with it, no kindness, when you rely upon .the 
artificial aid of whale bones to produce an 
erect figure. The weight of the skirt*,, which 
can be made to button on to the. waist I em 
describing, is thus supported from the shoul- 
der by the band of the armhole ;'there is no 
drag' upon the hips, no chance to tighten a 
lacing, no compression between stiff bones, 
and none of that awkward and unnatural in- 
flexibility which comes from the wearing of 
corsets. " 

This matter is one which of course must be 
left to your own consciences, but once more I 
ask you to think of it seriously, and to remem- 
ber that you can sin against your bodies as 
well as against your souls. * 
A complete change of clothing at night is 
imperative. You must have night-gowns neatly 
made of cotton cloth, and you must have a 
sufficient number of them to enable you to 
change at least once a week. On going to bed 
take off all the garments which you wear in the 
daytime, and put on your night-gown, which 
you must be careful to see is thoroughly aired 
every morning, in order that the impurities 
•collected during the night may be so far as pos- 
sible removed. For a similarreason the clothes 
which you take off at nignt should be thrown 
loosely upon a chair where the air may have 
free circulation among their folds, — and in this 
connection I may properly remind you of the 
importance of having your sleeping room 
thoroughly ventilated. Before going to bed 
you should always open one or more of the 
windows of your room, and this not only in 
summer but even more especially in winter (if 



especially the two rose windows, each Looking over and down you we the tomb 
about fifty feet in diameter, — are all -most on the floor below; around it are female 
wonderful and interesting ; and one might figures of heroic size, with dishevelled 
linger for hours (if he only had the hours) 1 hair and in attitudes of mourning. There 
in almost any part of it, without weary- j are perhaps a dozen of these, each backed 
ing, certainly without beginning to ex- : by a marble column which supports the 
hauat its wonders and beauties. I was ! floor above. The tomb is surmounted by 
of course attracted by the two' organs — a red marble sarcophagus— the top of 
the large one at one end, looking in the . which is nearly on a level with the floor 
distance as if it towered up among the ' on which the spectator is standing. The 
clouds ; and the lesser, though by no floor of the tomb is beautifully laid in 
means a small one, in the choir. We went colored marbles and represents a many- 
to the top of the towers, which are two j rayed star with a laurel wreath extending 
hundred and seventeen feet high, whence from point to point, and near the center of 
we had s splendid view of this beautiful the star are the names ■ of the principal 
eity, spread out like a map all around us. ' battles in Which he was engaged. In the' 
The Cathedral is four hundred feet long j small chapels near the tombs are the tombs 
and one hundred and nine feet high ; the j of other members of the Bonaparte fam- 
new spire two hundred and ninety-eight ily. The frescoing and decorating are 
feei. i K>ve! these figures that you may . not. yet. completed, though what there is 
form some idea of .its vast dimensions, has been done for a long .lime, . Very near 
We climbed even 



even one peg higher than the 
towers and saw the great bell— a monster 
of iron captured at Sebaslopol. I heard 
it » day or two after, and I never heard 
such a tone from a bell 'before — very rich, 
full and' rather soft, but one of those tones 
which can be heard for miles. 

Thursday morning we took an early 
start for the Bois de Boulogn# r (literally 
Boulogne Wood) — one of the handsome, 
ornamented suburbs of the city. ' Passing 
out by the Hotel des Invalides and across 
the Champ deMara — a sandy and uninter- 
esting place — we crossed the Seine by the 
Pout de Jena and walked straight on to 
the fortifications where we stayed some 



be tomb is a handsome altar of marble, 
ui(l by an arrangement of colored wjn- 



unpleasant effect, 
with the old battle flags an 
bretrophies. 

We spent one- delightful day at Ver- 
sailles; the ride (by fail) is a most lovely 
one, though we passed ' through several 
towns and villages which were demoral- 
ized during the war, and have never en- 
tirely' recovered themselves. We saw 
benwiful houses and gardens in ruins, and 
in same places nothing was left but the 
blackened walls with great gaps in them, 



time sitting on the ramparts and trying to . made by the Prussian bombs. We kept 
figure out the positions of the forces in : Paris in sight for about five miles out, and 
the late Franco-Prussian war. We gath- J it made a beautiful picture j the sun was 
ered a few flowers here, to press as j shining, the towers and spires stood out 
souvenirs of the place ; then went on ; in clearly defined profile against the sky — 
through the Bois to trie lake, took a bout j the gilded dome of Les Invalides conspic- 
and rowed out to an island where open-air uous among them 



We reached Versailles about twelve 
o'clock, and walked slowly up from the 
tion to the park or grounds of the Grand 
Trianon Palace. Here we took a "voi- 
ture " (cab) and told the "driver to take us 
all round the grounds and leave us at the 



concerts are frequently given. It was a 
charming spot, and after exploring it 
pretty thoroughly and enjoying its various 
beauties — trees, flowers, fountains, etc. — 
we rowed around it and then returned to 
lunch in one of the inviting cafes which 

abound here, after which we strolled about j Grand Trianon — which he did, explaining 
the wood until we struck the broad way ; ing every place as wcwedt along — the 
you are in good health), as at that season house I leading out to the Neuilly Road, which ! private gardens of Marie Antoinette, etc 
ventilation, for several reasons, is very iraper- ; brought us to the Arc dc Triomphe, up . The whole place is lovely ; every few. 
feet and the danger from impure air particu- which we climbed and from its top had [ moments a vista would ppen through the 
larly great. | another most excellent view of the city — j trees, extending almost as far as one 

I have spoken somewhat in detail in regard a more 8atis f uctor y one on the whole, than ! could see. 'We rode on the soft turf and . 
to your underclothing and 1 have done so be- fa f Notre Dame. From this point-' under the shaW of great trees-beautiful 

of time and money upon the externals of dress, of a wheel, making a very' beautiful figure and there, until we landed at the Palace 
while the underclothing is allowed to take care to look down upon — very like a huge j Here we were shown through the elegant 



and the armpit are exceedingly sensitive parts ] of itself. Now if you have to choose between mosaic. To the east the eye follows the, 
of the body), and should come well down over j finery and cleanliness, between ribbons and a Champ Elysces, Place de la Concorde 



the hips. Once a week these' under jackets j proper change of underclothing, do not for 
raust be changed, for the excretions from the i .moment' hesitate, for nothing can be a truer 
skin will thoroughly soil them in that. time, | type of the "whitcd sepulchre" of the Bible, 
although no stain or mark .of dirt may be ap- , than the man or woman whose external dress 
parent to the eye. The chemise and drawers | is showy and expensive while underneath are 
of -cotton must also be changed at least once a i rags and unclcanlincss. Make every, exertion 
week, and it is often desirable to change them s to supply yourselves first of all with suitable 
mote frequently, while with stockings (which jlunderclothing, and after that you may think 
should be woollen in winter and cotton in sum- | 'about the fashion of your jackets 



| about the fashion of your jackets and the trim- 
me/) the only safe rule is to change them when- biing^of your hats. 

ever they are soiled. Inrcgard to these same, externals of dress, 

The corsets, which are so dangerous a stum- | that is as to the style, material, etc., of your 
bling block in the path of young girls, are so : outer garments, it is very difficult, as you your- 
universally worn that the harm which they do selves will understand, to give you any fixed 
is a very serious matter ; and I want you to | rules, for in respect to these parts of our dress 



and Jardin des Tuilleries to the ruins of 
the Tuilleries Palace which is now being 



reception rooms and private apartments 
of the Royal family. The paintings are 
exquisite, and every article of furniture or 
ornament in the perfect, taste and judg- 



slpwly rebuilt. The Place de la Concorde I ment of real French art. Among other 
tontains the Obelisk — a very fine granite ' rooms we were shown the one prepared 
ft, surrounded by trees and fountains, for and used by Queen Victoria on her 
" visit to France several years ago. 



Directly beyond the Palace of the Tuill 
teries is the Arc d'Etoile, or smaller Arc 
de Triomphe, just within the quadrangle 
of the Louvre Palace. Behind the Louvre 
comes a miscellaneous mass of buildings; 
but from the Arc de Triomphe to the front 
of the Tuilleries is one straight, unbroken 
line, beautiful to look at. Turning toward 



It ex- 
ceeded in magnificence anything of its 
kind I had ever imagined. The bedstead, 
on a raised platform, was elegantly carved 
and gilded ; the canopy was of crimson 
satin with the English arms on the front 
of the frame which upheld it; and on the 
foot of the bedstead were devices and dec- 
orations of various forms representing the 

fashion. All that I can hope to do is to offer 1 straight as far as the eye can reach, up ' friendship and intertwirte-ability of the 
you some general ideas upon the subject, in j „3j down, and finally disappearing at the I two nations. All the other furnishings of 
the belief that your own intelligent observation JJL f distant hUL Looking eitUer way \ the room were heavy with carvings and 
: n 1ble 9 r^ralu^^leZ C^L^s ^ view is lovely; only He east o/e j gilding, and ail in pekct keeping and 

sees the city, and on the west the country. : fitness. We next visited the carriage- 
Returning, we lingered awhile in the Tuil- house and were shown all the state car- 
leries Garden and also in the Champs riages for several generations. The hand- 
Elysees (Elysian Fields)— both of which somest is that of the first Napoleon, 
afford plenty of 'attractive and inviting This is very large, elegantly carved, 



what are the characteristics of the dress of a 
true lady. 



QLorrrsponbcnct. 



whom I am writing these words, and who in we are all of us at the mercy of a changing | the west, the line continues perfectly 
years to come may be able to do much to influ- 
ence other women, to give me your sober atten- 
tion while I ask a question or two and offer 
you a few facts. 

There can be no doubt, I am afraid, that 
many of you wear your gowns much too tight, 
and in order to do this use your stiff steel- 
boned corsets to obtain the small waists which 
you think pretty and elegant. Now let me 
tell you where lie« your first mistake — nothing 
is pretty which is unnatural, and as you well 
know small waists are not natural to healthy 
weil developed women. Your waist, if you 
would have a good and. graceful figure, must 
be in proportion to your height and the breadth 
of your shoulders, and a waist of seventeen or 
eighteen inches upon a- girl of average size, is 
simply a deformity. . Your small waists are 
obtained then, at a sacrifice of the very grace 
for whica%ou are seeking; and 'that is not the 
sum of your folly — do you realize when you 
pull in that fatal corset-lacing of yours, what 
Buffering you are preparing for yourselves? 

You are squeezing in your stomach so that 
it cannot digest food; you are compressing 
your lungs so that they cannot receive the air 
which is your life ; you are stopping the action 
of your busy heart; you are doing a dozen 
things which may ruin your health for lifej 
and which at any rate are giving you daily 
headaches and backaches, and very probably 
making you irritable and unhappy. This is 
surely a senseless and a wicked thing, — a thing 

. ! ' 



From our London Correspondent. 1 
Abi nodon, England, September, 1874. 
To continue my account of our experi- 
ences in and about Paris, after our visit 
to the Louvre (Wednesday, August 12tb), 
we went to see the famous cathedral of 
Notre Dame. So much has been written 
about this magnificent structure that I 
shall, not attempt any elaborate descrip- 
tionAfuIly aware how inadequate any 
description would be to do justice to it. 
I can only say it is far grander and more 
imposing than I had imagined it could be 



places in which to sit and quietly enjoy 
the beautiful surroundings. The latter 
place is especially fascinating in the eve- 
ning; thousands of brilliant lights, the 
great fountains playing, elegantly dressed 
people and fine music, make it altogether 
charming — and in the midst of it all one 
can have ice-cream, coffee, or almost any- 
thing served from the innumerable little 
tables interspersed everywhere. 

One of the most interesting objects we 



painted and gilded, with plate-glass win- 
dows filling each side. Highly ornamented 
as it is it is not in the least gaudy or over- 
done, but is thoroughly a work of art. 
The last time it was used was at the bap- 
tism of the Prince Imperial. There were 
several other magnificent carriages an* 
harnesses belonging to various French 
sovereigns' including one o¥ Louis XIV. 

We next proceeded to the, Versaillei 
Palace and rooms of the Assemblee Na- 
tionale. The Grand Trianon and le Petit 



visited was the tomb of Napoleon — a very 

beautiful piece of work in marbles of r Trianon were residences of royalty, but 
uuu a . . uo, various colors. J» is situated directly rthe rooms of State- were in the Palace, 

both within and without. Its richlyV under the elegant dome of the HoteJ des | Here is the_famous " Galleni des Batail- 
car.ved and sculptured balconies and Invalides, which is in itself a wonderful i les " and many historical pictures -and 

study. Tlte .tomb is below the level of . relics. In one of the' rooms we were 
the main floor, in which is a large circular j quite pleased to find several excellent 
opening about twenty feet across, stir- traits of Washington and other Amei 
inded by a white marirteyljalusfarade. | presidents and statesmen. Our ride 



towers, the quaint/and , sometimes gro- 
tesque figures cut here and there .in cor- 
ners and in niches, the exquisite paintings 
and statuary, the beautiful windows — 
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to Paris wu by another route, taking the 
opposite bank of the Seine, thus getting a 
very comprehensive view of that part of 
the country. 

Many other places in Paris and its en- 
environs I would gladly describe, but in 
our rapid survey and the constant change , 
from one novelty to another my ideas are 
somewhat confused and my descriptions 
would, I fear, be rather mixed. I hope 
at some future time to visit Paris when I 
can command more leisure to enjoy it. 
We left it with regret on Tuesday morn- 
ing, August 18th, and after a pleasant 
ride to Calais embarked for Dover, had a 
pleasant sail of about two hours, and at 
6 r. M. were In London once more and 
eagerly grasping a handful of home let- 
ters. Our atty in London at this time 
was less than twenty-four hours ; then we 
■came here to rusticate and rest and think 
over and. to get up fresh strength and 
vigor for another year's struggle with 
flats and sharps and scales and arpeggios 
and all the other paraphernalia of musical 
studies. K- 



him as he went from house to honse. He eat. whenever they want to, or one of the 
seldom mounted his horse when on his"' gipsy boys' who can go out whenever they 
rounds, but just gave a hint to the dog i like." 
what next patient he was going to, and the 



dog brought him up as punctually as a hu- 
man being could have done. Besides this I 
he used to take him to water, and having 
to leap a stream in so doing, the two gen- 
erally performed it together like a perfect 
bit of music. 

One day, however, by some mischance 
the poor fellow lost the reins as they wero 
about to take the leap. This would have 
looked like a sad blunder, had not the good 
horse, as if wishful to save the credit of 
the dog, turned back, after going a few 
paces oh the other Bide of the stream, to 



One evening, not long before Christmas, 
it was more than- usually quiet and gloomy. 
Little Hannah nestled close to her grand- 
mother, and Thomas screamed in her ear : 
'■Grandmother! now tell us only once 
more a little story ; only one, about the lit- 
tle dwarf in the quarry." 

" In the quarry ? Yes ! wait Bubby, let 
me think if 1 know it. 

" Where the quarry is, down there in 
the glen, the dwarfs used to live. They 
used to c rry things down to the dwarf 
'■ palace, and had a merry little town 
There were not yet any hunters 



give him the opportunity of regaining the nor stone-cutters nor wood-choppers in the 
reins. Thus the two came back in regular still forest. On sunny days, all the little 



owing ex 

our former teacher, Miss Washburn, now 
teaching in Sacramento, Cal., shows that 
distance has not lessened her interest in 
Hampton ; she writes : 

"I can fairly see you all in your new quar- 
ters, though I do not doubt my imagination 
is at fault in many details. I rejoice especially 
in the new dining-room and the cooking and 
heating arrangements. I am not sorry, how- 
ever, that I was there in the old barrack days, 
to share a little of the roughness of early 
efforts. I look back with loving thoughts to 
my little dark room, which had only one real 
lsck to me— its want of a lookout upon the 
water. I should like to furnish one of the 
new rooms, one whose windows looked on the 
bay If, as I understand you, there are some 
still to be furnished, please let me fit one of 
them up. 

"I wish I knew where to tell the story of 
Hampton's needs— to draw out some response 
in real help— but California feels no such re- 
sponsibility as Northerners in helping to over- 
come the evils of Blavcry. Everything isfln- 
ithed, in their thought ; or the South is an unruly, 
far-away region with which they have nothing se| 
to do. I have often wondered whether Gen- 
eral Armstrong's eloquence would overcome 
this apathy, and touch the springs of gener- 
osity which are locked up beneath it. 

"I had a very pleasant letter from your Lon- 
don correspondent, Mr. Knox, a few weeks since 
3000 miles either way from Ha pton, and more 
than a quarter of the way around the globe — 
it hardly seems as if it could be two or three 
years since we were enjoying Father Parker's 
sermons together. Qucerly enough, Mr. Knox' 
chum was once a San Josean. One of my 
school girls is an old scholar of Mr. Larry's 
and remembers yourself and Mr. Knox — only 
instances o'f the impossibility of going into 
any part of our country, or the civilized world, 
•indeed, without meeting some one who knows 
Bomc one you know." 



Bo 
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MARCH. 

secret dear 
i awhile to keep, 




To blindfold prying eyes, 
Or hide with clumsy art 
Her conscious heart. 
Against her will she hints the whole, 
And inadvertent shows her soul — 
Fretting behind uneasy mask. 



Feigning de 



) ask. 



Her suns more fervid shine • 

From equinoctial poise; 
Her clouds betray 
Sky-colors soft as May; 
Through longer afternoons 
The south wind swoons; • 
All day the teary house-eave drips; 
Swift under ground the snow-patch slips; 
Across the way crisp sparrow-note 
Assertive shrills from freshly whetted throat. 

Prosaic city streets 

The loath confession catch, 
And glad desire 
Give hack from pave and spire, 
While eyes of men repeat 
The gospel sweet; 

Yea, though there come no surer proof 
Than hammer-Modi from yonder roof, 
Their mellow clink this mellow morn 
Would tell us Spring was waiting to bo bornl 
— The Independent. 

THE FOUR-FOOTED GE00M. 



order, and nobody would have been the 
wiser had not some one seen the occurrence. 
— Our Four-footed Friends. 



THE DWASF'S MTRBOB. 
Thomas and Hannah lived quite alone 
in a little bouse in the middle of a great 
forest. Their father was a forester, and 
all day long in good weather or bad, he 
had to watch In the woods or else shoot 
bird? and rabbits for the table of the Prince 
who owned the forest. Their mother was 
dead, and nobody was at home in the little 
house with the children but their old grand- 
mother who was almost blind and could 
hardly hear. In summer they went day 
after day to the village school, but in win- 
ter it was very gloomy and tedious. Then 
the snow was deep in the forest, and the 
children had to keep in the house like two 
little mice in a hole. Little Hannah sat 
by her grandmother's side spinning, but it 
was a tiresome work in the silence. Thomas 
tried to cut figures of dogs and rabbits out 
of wood, but they never turned out well, 
and he cut his fingers so often that he be- 
Dr. Smith was a physician practising in • came impatient and gave up the business 
Dublin, and not choosing to take a groom as a bad one. He used to often say : " Ah, 
with him when he went bis daily rounds to how nice the rich children have it. I'd 
visit his patients, trained a large Newfound- like to be the young lord that I once saw 
land dog, between which and his horse | drive in his carriage through the village, 
there was a great affection, to take charge of 1 ro one of the steward's children who can 



"That won't help much ;" said the dwarf 
sadly, ".but it is very good of you and yon 
shall hot do it for nothing. What do you 
wish?" ' 

Thomas could not decide upon anything, 
and yet he knew of many things he wished. 
At last he stammered out— 
f A big purse full of money." 
" So " — said the dwarf — " what will you 
do with- it ? " . 

"Oh, lots of things — build a great house, 
and a stable full of beautiful horses, and 
buy a new cloak for Hannah, and a whole 
cask of oil that we may never be in the 
dark/' 

•'Ho-ho ! " what else ? laughed the dwarf. 
"A house you shall build but not in the for- 
est. You shall also go out into the world, 
but you .don't need a horse for that. Han- 
nah can get a new cloak without you, and 
you can get beech nuts enough here in the 
quarry to fill your little lamp for two 
years. So I think you do not need the 
purse of money yet awhile." 

" Ah " said Thomas, low-spiritedly, " if 
it were only not so gloomy and tiresome 
in the long winter — if we only had a pretty 
picture book while the evenings are so 
long." 

" Now," said the dwarf, " that is better. 
Go home, and after Christmas I will come 
to you. Be content ; the little dwarfs do 
not forget those who help them." 

Christmas came and went, and there 
was joy even in the little hut Hannah 
bad a beautiful new cloak, and Thomas a 
good warm jacket. Their father spent 'he 
day at home, and dressed a rabbit for sup- 
per ; but Thomas was thinking all the time 
of what the dwarf might bring them. It 
was night at last and everybody was asleep 
but Thomas. Suddenly he heard a light 
knock on the door. With trembling bands 
he lifted the latch. In stepped the little 
man in green clothes. He brought noth- 
ing but a little piece of colored glass which 
he fixed in a, large knot hole in an old 
black chest which was the greatest piece 
of furniture in the room. " So," said he, 
I as he came out, " little one, the tediousness 
! is over. If time seems too long again, 
only look into the round hole in your 
chest ; but only mornings and evenings 
j when you are alone. Good-night my 
: boy " — and he was gone l>efore Thomas 
1 knew what had hap]>ened. 

It was long liefore he could sleep ; but 
next day he told his sister all about it, and 
when evening had come, at last, and the 
grandmother nodded in her chair, the chil- 
dren went timidly, but eagerly to the chest. 
Thomas looked first into the hole where 
now shone brightly the glass which the 
dwarf had put in. Then he drew the 
trembling Hannab to his side. What a 
sight met their eyes I The}' saw a long, 
wide parlor, magnificently lighted by 
golden lights, but mostly by a tall Christ- 
mas tree from which streamed the light 
of many hundred colored tapers. The 
table before the tree was covered with 
beautiful toys, picture books, and candies. 

" Oh dear, who'll get all that ? " sighed 
i the children. 

dwarfs came out and danced on the green The door opened, and a thin pale boy 
moss. At last people came into the forest stepped into the parlor. Behind him came 
and chopped down trees, and carried away beautifully dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
great stones. The heavy stones fell upon He smiled faintly, and did not seem sur- 
the dnncing green, the little city was de- prised as he glanced at the beautiful things, 
stroyed and there was loud wailing among " Where are you, children ? " now called 
the dwarfs. All the dwarfs who were not the voice of the grandmother. ^Startled 
killed dug themselves a way fa into the for- they drew their heads back, and everything 
est, and where they live now nobody knows, was as dark as before. The old chest 
But one night In the year they come to looked as if nothing had happened. "Ah I 
see if so many stones" still lie on their how well off the young lord is," they 
ground, and if anybody should roll out sighed ; " oh if we only had wfcat he has ! " 
three stones on that night, the dwarfs Before it was daylight again, Hannah 
would grant him any wish he might ask." glided once more into Thomas's bed room. 

This is all the grandmother's story, They wished very much tb see again the 
whieh tired her so that she went right to beautiful parlor. Sure enough, there it 
bed But that nio-ht Thomas could not was in the clear daylight, almost as beau- 
sleep. He waited till all the house was quiet, tiful as by the light of the Christmas can- 
then dressed himself, drew his fur cap over dies. The boy who had been there was 
his ears, and slipped out into the forest. ' lying in a silk dressing gown upon a sofa. 
With timid steps he crept .softly to the A number of pretty books were scattered 
place where the dwarfs dancing green had round him. He seemed tired and restless, 
been. With trembling hands he grasped , A door opened and an old gentleman came 
the largest stone he could handle, and t in. The v children could hear him say, as 
dragged it away. Just as he rolled away if far away— 

the third, a thin little voice called out j "What! already weaned dear prince? 
"Who's there?" and on the only spot | and yet you, have so many things that 
in the glen where the moonlight fell stood : would make other children happy L 
a mite of a man in green clothing. "What| "What other children?" «sKed the 
do you want there?" said the little man. prince; "other children are not alone. I 
" Only to take away the stones so that j wish I could go out, like other children, 
the little gentlemen can come back again." I'd rather be a gypsy than a pnnce. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Before the astonished children could out the words. The grandmother listened 

As for the first time in the ; thre 



e Republicans of France for more than j and New Hampshire have also. Massachusetts 
-quarters of a century have been laboring ' and Connecticut have had such statutes for tho 
-iversul suffrage and universnrcduciition. | greater part of the time for nearly two cenlu- 

the intelligence, thrift, and influ- 
nation, of the people of these two 



many years that she had not been able to ^^1"^ MS 

go to church or read it at home, she heard < m TCU the ^ ^ bcf<)rc ft cncnlti „ n of t . nce in tUc 
from her little grandson's lips the Word of L^flL, coul(1 bu trained U p in the public States.' 



hear any more, the grandmother called attentively 
them, and they hastily dropped the lid . 

The next time they looked into the gliss 
they did not see the parlor again, but an . 

open space in the forest In the mid lie j God, her old heart became full of joy, she schools the ignorant voters have licen led by One hundred millions of people, the readers 
waa a cheerful fire before which some fine folded her hands on her lap and nodded : demagogues and despots, both civil and ccele- of civilization on two continents, now live un- 
o-nmo was ronstinz Near bv gat i party approvingly while bright tears gathered ' sinsticid, to overturn free government; and ; der such a law. In whatever country and 
If brown and raised people, several of in her eyes. Thomas was quite pleased to ! then the Monarchists have abolished universal j under whatever form of government -it is faith- 
m Drown, ana ruggeu people, »e cm j h i , c( j uc ,, on _ Tliosad result to that brilliant na- j fully enforced for a single generation, its bene- 

whom were playing a lively ,tune on in- sec what effect he had, and 1 ead on more ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ 1Mg om ,. |mlf of Us thirtv . j „,„ ' m so grettt that j^eXes the SxcU and 
strumentsofmusic,towhicliabandofjpy- earnestly. • ' ; eight millions of inhabitants could neither : settled policy of the people 

ful children sprang and danced around, j _ In the afternoon it occurred to them to , ,y a d nor write; and this illiterntclmlf furnished Ulculagugue, or statesman 
Thomas wished very much to spring in j sing. They tried it nt first in a low voice, ' ninety-five |>ercent. of the criminal arrests, and | suggest its repeal, 
among them, and was quite provoked when j but soon the/sung more clearly and heart- eighty even per cent of the convictions, j Twenty-one of 
his father called him from the kitchen. lly, and the grandmother listened as if In Germany three hundred and fifty years, 
He looked again when he got a ehance ; dreaming, and Bmiled as she had not for ago a new order of things sprang up, and the 
■ «»«"r" r~:'V „ JjJj, .'uiZ- ' L m _ H„wth..v<.iii<>v(.d themselves when great leader of the reform, Martin Luther, fa 
but the scene in the forest was not so cheer- J care, now they tnjoj e« im mseiv ts w ucii , h . ..duration oblio-atorv unoa all 

ful. The fire was out There, was a w|ild | the father came S:,.me. ; How astonished j S&SKSkTSE^ U, until "toXogtd- 



eight) millions of inhabitants could neither j settled policy of the people; and no politician, 

our States have established 
free schools for all tho children. The others 
must do it, or become a prey fo internal dis- 
cord, commotions, violence, ignorance, pau- 
perism, and crime. '. They have only to look 
. . .->,«„. ,,,, ,, , at two pictures— Mexico and Massachusetts — 

anxious running hither and thither amiing i he was lit loving attentions from his chil- ; cnlti(ms L . v ,, ry ch iu | in Germany, however poor | and choose which shall be their future ; one or 
the gypsies, presently soldiers appeared, I dren which no one had showed him since ! jj g tmI -ents or huniblena lot. hss been sure of the other is inevitable. The free common' 
and led away the the whole band who were , his good wife was carried to her grave. receiving at public c.vpenSh. a good elementary [ school adds to the value of the citizen as a 
accused of robberv ' " You must sec how beaiitifullv Thomas i education. \ mere producing machine in this country, as has 

That cveniiiirthe children looked again : reads," the grandmother said. As the holy ; Sixty years ago this very month Carl Wil- been found by actual investigation in all de- 

vg&S r>° zktt MM " li,,s ttey 8a,,k b ;;r;tr!::r; f 1 isgz^^ss^tsz 

room, almost as beautiful as the prince's deep . nto h sneait. I Prussia seeing' his country, by the treaty of [ three hundred per cent. How can a State 

parior, full of pretty playthings also, and ! Tnc children Ironi this time took less 
occupied by three pretty children— jiot ■ pleasure in the wonderful mirror. They 
happy children, alas I They began to dis- 1 felt it could not show them anything bet- 
pute about a toy, and soon'there was Bitch i ter than their own dear home (especially 
scrcamiiigandcryingandyelliiigandqiJar-lwheii the joyTul spring came); and they 
reling that the forest children ran gladly • already thought how they could make their 
•way, not wishing to see more. I little home pleasant and cheerful for the 

" Now what do you think, Thomas," next winter, 
asked Hannah, "that all the children in j AH of us have our house or cottage or , am 
the vorld are unhappy ? " I- I little room. Shall we not seek to make it ' 

" No indeed, " 
cannot lie ; for 



Tilsitj reduced'to poverty and weakness by Na- ; fail, then, to increase its wealth by securing 
poleoil, presented to the king a plan forlherc- , to every member of the rising generation at' 
covery of the' national wealth, power and prcs- least a good elementary education? Ambition 
tigo. I It was the present school systeffof Prus- { is the spur of industry, and ambition comes 
8 ia. I - - j of intelligence. 

It securcsta good elementary education to Illiterate adults in this country produce thirty 
every child in'Prussia, and punishes with both | times as many paupers and ten times as many 
fine and imprisonment any parties who attempt j criminals as the same number of adults, under 
to deprive the child of this invaluable benefnc- | similar conditions, with such an education 
' — may be obtained in the free common schools. 
The cost of taking care of our paupers and 



The kings saw that the schoolmaster cotili 

" he answered eagerly, " that as bright and happy as the forest children | accomplish more than the field marshal, and at I criminals, though comparatively few in num- 
if th little prince had not j made their lonely but ?-J-Si. A't'cAo/o*. little cost; and his victories and Conquests are ; liers, is as large as the whole cost^ of a good 



been quite alone — " 

"And." interrupted Hannah, ''the gypsy 
children had only had good fathers and 
mothers, and the three children had not 
been so quarrelsome. You see, when 
pie are good and contented and happy and 
well, anil love one another, then they can 
be happy." 



i both peaceful, profitable, and, permanent, while ' system of free common scliuols and the vigor- 
THE DUTY OE THE STATE TO SEOTTBE ' those of the mursbal often cost more to keep pus enforcement rif the law to secure to all 
TO EV2RY CHILD WITHIN ITS BOB- ! tllan to win - T1,c law was adopted and has , children the benefits of elementary education, 
nrna firr rpuipttq nr rT-puTUT been most faithfully enforced ever since. In our large cities, like New York, the cost 

iBTTinnniTfftx ELEMtBT- , Tho ^ „„„ e <i ceC(1( , a the ulost sanguine ; of the criminal courts and jails, to protect so- 

Aitl fcDUUAllUfl. , i expectations. Like the genial rsvs of the sun ciety against a few thousand criminals— most 

A State consists, not of so many squnre ; am i t j lc dews of heaven upon germinating of whom become such through the neglect of 
miles of hind and the structures upon it, but ; t na9 cn abled the child of every peas- i the State to teach them anything better— is 



of organized society of human beings. Upon j ant to develop into an intelligent, efficient greater than the whole expense of securing to 
the character and condition, physical, intellec- : am i productive Piusnian, and has raised the each one of the :;00,l)00 children of the school 
Even tr they areas fKior and lonclyiaa ; tual, and moral, of the individuals composing ; coun ; ry to the front rank in knowledge, age a good elementary education. 
we are ?" asked Thomas. ; this society, depend the wealth, power, pros- j WPn i t |, power and influence. When she goes Every child has a right to this education; it 

Hannah couldn't really soy yes. j pcrity and happiness of the State to war, though with her equals in mere brute 1 is the interest and the duty of the State to give 

Thatcveniiigtliegrandmotlierfcll asleep ' If 'his is true of States generally, it is in a.| f orce ' Teti n f dc d | )y superior intelligence, she i it to him. It is profit to the property owner 
very early, and the children made up their ! t » r higher degree true of n republican State- a , is ^ nt onl y victorious, but loses scarcely more and economy to the taxpayer to see that it is 
minds to try the, glass once more, though ; S . tote wl,cre a " P? ww 18 P n ">» r dv vested in the than ha | f as man y me „ in t h c battle, and by i <lonc. • It is the most certain and least expen- 
evervthin? seemed to come to such a sorTv i C ' M - m '/ ,ha H ' ' e 8»» crn . mcnt ,s a l,lrtct c . ra - I wounds and disease, as her opponents. Her sive method of reducing the annual Crop of pau- 
2. 1 rS2? m, Zi faces to [he I T"""- tlK ' ,r " "•' , A 8,rt ' nl " Ca, : n ? t " aC ! administration, both civil and military, is a per. and criminals, and stimulating the steady 
ending. As they put then faces to thc a \ MVU lts SO urcc ; grapes do not grow of thorns, of economy and efficiency. and certain development of the wealtli.of the 

glass, they almost screamed — nor figs of thistles. Ignorance is the mother K Saxony Denmark, Sweden, Nassau. Norway t country.— Nen Tor* Se hool Journal. 

(' There is our kitchen, and our own 1 of poverty and crime. A single illiterate pau- nn d England have similar laws Not a child ■ 

per girl in the State of New York has in seven- , i8 10 {, e " immA ln Saxony who hM not attt .„ded | THE TIME TO BE PLEASANT. 

"Mother's cross!" said Maggie, coming 
out into the kitchen with a pout on her lips. 
Her annt was busy ironing; but she looked up, 
and answered Maggie: — 

"Then it is tile very. time, for you to be 
pleasant and helpful. Mother was awake a 



ny who has not attended 

go in truth it was— only the room looked I ty-five years become the ancestor of over two J i n Prussia in 18M, out of 3,(100,000 

ligjitcr and plcasanter thiin usual. It was : hm J < !™ d ."i™"l:.'~P < ^ a "' soclct >"' 11 1,urilcn ' children only 1M.O0O were ou>of school. 



much cleaner, and in good ordc 



'ith the poor baby." 
She put on her hat, 



The '< Lt** a V° n , P^P 1 "- . i Swederj^ oiit of :1H5,00U children only 11,131, 

window oanes were so'briol.t that tliev : , ''crever large masses of thc ignorant settle I or three percent., arc uninstructed. In the 
window panes were so blight that they down, vice develops and generates; property Gram , Duch y „f N as sau not a single adult 
shone. On the window scat stood some | depreciates: lawbreakers arc chosen to make ! c „ u | a 1)c found in 18G7 that was illiierate. The 
-forest plants that looked beautifully green , and to administer thc law ; both jicrson and cs- j ot |, cr German States show like results. In 

against thc 'snow outside. In a willow 'ate become daily more nnd more insecure, till j our own g tatc ,f New York in 18*0 we had I great deal in the. "night 
cage such as Thomas hud often seen the ! final, y tlle strong arm of force from without is : i8»,0C0 illiterate adults, of whom 70.000 were : Maggie made in reply, 
farmer boys make hopped and whistled a | ,nv " 1(L : d to l" 0101 :' " lc community from utter „,„,,. and i, ence arc, or may be, voters, and ; and walked off into the garden. But a new 
little bird clad to find a refuse from thc 1 V , ""I" . " '""'!' c , lt ?' S '" ,, '• or n ""°"' : hold in their ignorant hands the political power : idea went wilhjier. '"The very time to bo 
co d At SrWEuJ SSXZdTt the U " 9 ""v" V' C COn ! r0 ' ° f V' is -"° r " nt \ C 1"" l> of the State a? every election. ' helpful and pleasant is when other people are 

cold. At litr little spinning wlie I sat tlio.t.on, d,sorder and anarchy seize and fasten. tn the Grand Duchv of Baden, bv.lhe faith- cross." Sure enough," thought shc ; :"that 
old grandmother, and Hannah and Thomas , ^pon it; prosperity and capital flee from its , ul enforcement of obligatory education, the would be the time when it would do the most 
by her side but not tired and sorrowful as territory, and decline and degradation mark authorities in seven years— 1854 to 18111 — rc- I good. I remember, when I was sick last year, 
before. They heard themselves singirtg ; i* career, duce(1 „ ie nul „b e r of prisoners fifty-one per I was so nervous, that, if anybody spoke to 

a pretty song they had learned at school HnJeihfecncc in thc rulers is essential to good ccn , an d of thefts fifty-four per cent., and me, I could hardly help being cross; and 
but never had thought of singing nt home ; government; in fact, if thc community be large, of twenty-five per cent. The moral ! mother never got angry nroutof patience,- but 

before. Then the Thomas thev saw in the ! " »«2««*l «*j existence of any govern- ijem-fit to society and the saving of criminal ' was just as gentle with met I ought to pay it 
I mental all. An idiot may be made to pull a an d charitable expenditure is very great. back now ; and I will." And she sprang i 



irlsss leached down ^ larsre old book from ■ . t ' - v . ,"" , . 1>u " ! and charitable expenditure is very great. uacK now ; ami i win. ana sne sprang up 

. K w^, ^ di™^™- ?" r ' ' ,Ut " lc ,r " inct ' nnd l " !u ™t« !<1 In England the law is optional with % ; from thc grass where she had thrown herself, 

a shelf and began reading loud so grandma engineer can manage with safety the uincbin- loca , oovcrnments, and has l!een put in opera- and turned a face full of cheerful resolution 

could hear, the bcautilul story of Joseph, | ery of u four thousand ton steamer. tion j„ many towns and cities for two years. ; toward thc room where her mother sat sooth- 



till they heard a dog bark outside. Then 
the Hannah in the glass rose quickly, 
placed a pair of old shoes near thc fire, 
and hung her father's coat before.it Soon 
thc father entered. Thbmas' drew off his 
wet coat, and Hannah brought the warm 
shoes. \ 

The children gazed with surprise at their 
busy images. Hitherto, they bad always 
let their father come and go unheeded 



. tion in muny t 

In a democratic republic like ours, of forty ! j t wor i(s so well that it is now proposed to re- [ ing and tending a fretful,, teething baby, 
millions Of people, the? rulers are the voters; , qu j re , r ne whole kingdom to enforce it. ■ Maggie brought out the pretty ivory balls, and 

and the voters are, or may be, every citizen of ; 1 Eighteen of the twenty-two States (Cantons) I began to jingle them for the little one. Ho 
adult ages; hence self-preservation requires our I „ f democratic Switzerland a generation ago ; stopped fretting, and a smite- dimpled the cor- 
govcrnment to take care that no child- shall ! ma d c education obligatory upon every child, i ncre of his lips. "Couldn't I take him out 
grow up in ignorance, for at every election he : T ],„ beneficent effects of enforcing such u law : to ride in -his carriage, mother? it is such a 

is in command of Rnmn ntirt nf llw vnut mn- I - t. l...l.:» a — I ni/>/> i.mrnin.r *' alir. nslfed 



, t of the vast mn- j we rc go grcut upon the manners,"^ habits, ap- ! nice morning," she osked. 
chine^that ninvcs thc country, and may wreck j pcarnice, and expression of the citizens, as I "I should be so glad if you would !" said 



in command of 

he country, nnd may wreck j peafance,°and expression of the citizens, 
Tins is no new or untried application of | wc n a9 ul , on their materinl prosperity, that in I her mother, 
law: and though csjiecially appropriate for a | tw0 tonrs madc through that republic a few ' The little hot 



let their father coma and go unheeded, democracy, yet thc founders nnd supporters of _ cllr8 8 j nC c, I could tell within a few miles, ; baby was soon ready for his rhk 
The father in the piciuro' jooked pleased I cvcr ? form , of government have K all ages ; wit | lout inquiry, when I had passed from a "I'll keep him as long as he 
at the little services £f Ids children and T ^ mTe i ,ne «lueati° n ?'. tl,e rulln e class. Callton t]lnt enforced education, into one that I Maggie; "and you niust bo oi 



at the little services of Ids children, nnd 
was much more friendly than thc real fa- 
ther was, and this so surprised thc children 
that they would not have known when to 
come awny from the mirror if their grand- 



mother hod not called them to bed. 

The next morning a new life entered 
into thc children. Hannah turned and 
cleaned the furniture, washed thc windows 
and cleared up the room so thoroughly 
that the grandmother asked " Is it a feast 
day ? " i 

Thomas brought pine branches from the 
forest nnd dressed the room. Then they 
helped- thc grandmother get breakfast. 
Formerly she had always had that ; rouble 
alone. Then Hannah sat down' to spin nnd 



rlectcd it. 



In a military despotism this class is thc army 
and no one acquires a voice in ".he martial 
councils until he has had a long training nnd 
schooling in the ennip. 

The founder of the Republic of Sparta, two 
thousand seven hundred years ago, Lycurgus, 
the law-giver, required the child of every citi- 
zen to attend thc public schools from seven 
years of age till maturity; and if a male child, 
his compulsory education continued till thirty. 

The great teacher and founder of modern 
democracy, Solon, the law-giver of Athens, 
two thousand flvo hundred years ago. estab- 
lished universal education in order that .lie 
Attic Republic -might have no citizen incapa- 
ble of casting nn intelligent ballot. 

One thousand years ago, Charlemagne, the cure to children tho ht-ncfltB of elementary ed- 
great Christian emperor who ruled both Franco | ucation. It goes into effect thc first day of 
and Germany, estitnlishcd schools and required - this year. * 
Thomas climbed on a chuir and brought ! t)lc c d ucM io'n of the children of all classes par- i New Jersey, Konsas, Nevada, and California 
be dusty Bible down, and began to spell I ticipoting in the government 1 enacted last winter similar laws. Michigan _ The mU-Sprinj. 



d sack were brought, ami 
• rWe. • 

is good," said 
on the sofa and 
;ct"a nap while I am gone. Y'ou ore looking 

n the 1 19th day of last April a Constitution- j d 7 h d c r tfn^ words, and the kiss that ac- 
niendmcnt was submitted to the people, anicd „, ;. ere almost too much f or , 

authorizing the national government to make | £._.,.„ ^ ,„„„ „„„ L hi. 



thc | education of children obligatory through 
tlx whole twenty-two Cantons (States) of the 
Republic, and it was carried by an immense ma- 
jority. 

Can not the great American Republic, stretch- 
ing 1 from ocean to ocean, and abounding in 
w ealth, do as well by its children ns its older 
but smaller sister perched up among the bleak 
and, barren Alpine peaks? j ' 

Last winter the State of Now York enacted 
such a law. It is justly entitled. An Act to sc- 



the mother. Thc tears roso to her eyes, and 
her voice trembled as she unswx-rcd, "Thank 
you, dearie ; it will do nic a world of good if ' 
you can keep hiin out on hour; and the a : r 
will do him good too. My head aches badly 
this morning." 

What a happy heart beat in Maggic"s bosom 
ns she trundled the little carriage up and down 
on the walk 1 She had done real good. She 
had given back a little of the help and for- 
bearance that had been so often-bestowed upon 
her. She lind made her mother happier, and 
given her time to rest. She resolved always- 
to remember and act upon her aunt's good ' 
word: " The very time to be helpful and pleas- - 
ant is when evorybody is tired and cross." — 



V 
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CASTE IH INDIA. 1 

BY REV. H. J. BRUCE. 

It is generally admitted that the system 
i of Caste is tiic most formidable obstacle 
with which the missionary has to contend. 
At every turn he meets it, in some of its 
» forms ; in every effort he has it to encoun- 
ter ; and in his preaching he is aware that, 
however impressive the truth may be made, 
these impressions will generally yield to 
the fear that, if the truth is received, it 
will in some way affect caste relations. 
The bonds of caste are ns bonds of steel, 
permeating every grade of society. The 
strength of these bouds it is impossible for 
any one to understand, or conceive, who 
has not himself witnessed it. The object 
and aim is to keep every man in the exact 
social position in which he was born ; and 
ho man can leave his assigned position in 
this great social system, unless it be to be- 
come an outcast from all society. 

The divisions of caste vary somewhat in 
the different parts of the country. Gener- 
ally speaking, those who are engaged in 
the same occupation or trade, belong to 
to the same caste. Thus the goldsmiths, 
the coppersmiths, blacksmiths, the carpen- 
ters, the tanners, the weavers, the cultiva- 
tors, and many others, each have theirjsep- 
arate caste, and in their intercourse with 
each other are restricted by inexorable 
law. In a volume on caste published by 
the Bombay Government, in' 1827, about 
one hundred and twenty-live different castes 
arc named and described ; and this includes 
only those that arc found in the' Bombay 
Presidency. 

In personal appearance there is a great 
difference to be seen in persons of tho dif- 
ferent castes, especially in those belong- 
ing to the extremes of the social scale, as is 
the case in any community. It is diffi- 
cult, however, and often impossible, to de- 
termine the caste standing of a man from 
his personal appearance, apart from any 
peculiarities of dress that may. belong to 
his caste: 

The complexion of the people differs 
greatly, some of them being very light 
brown, and others very dark brown in 
color, It may be true, in general, that the 
people of tho higher castes are of lighter 
complexion than those of the lower ; but the 
complexion of a man cannot be taken as 
an indication of his rank. I have seen 
Brahmins, at the head of the social system, 
who were very dark in complexion, and 
on the other hand a Mang, one of the very 
lowest, who was comparatively light. The 
Brahmin, however, would be at once dis- 
tinguishable not only from his Brahtnin- 
ical dress, but from the brighter and more 
intelligent expression of his countenance. 

The engraving represents a number of 
the castes and occupations of Western In- 
dia. The following is a brief description 
of each : — 

1. A Brahmin, eating his dinner. His 
turban and outer garments arc laid aside 
for that purpose. His food consists of 
bread, rice and vegetables. He cats no 
animal food, because it is contrary to their 
scriptures to take life of any kind. A ves- i 
sol of water stands by his side, nnd a drink- 
ing vessel lies before him. If e is so pure 
and holy that if any man of .lower caste, 
or even a European, should pass by him 
in such a manner as to let his s/iadow fall 
upon his food, ho would immediately rise, 
throw away his dinner, bathe liimsclf, and 
perform other rites of purification. The 
marks upon his forehead indicate the god 
he is accustomed to worship. 

2. A gardener, cultivating his plants. 
The Mali, or gardener caste, is distinct 
from that of the ordinary cultivator. 
Members of the two castes will eat to- 
gether, but will not intermarry. 

3. A coachman, in driving-dress, belong- 1 
ing to the cultivator caste. 

4. A peon' or errand-man, employed by 
officers to carry^ttcrs, etc. This man is 
of the Peradashi caste, as indicated by tho 
peculiar mark upon his forehead. His caste 
is of high rank. 

-5. A native soldier, or sepoy. Soldiers 
are taken from al castes. 

0. An ayah, or lady's maid. She is of, 
a peculiar class called Madrasee. The or- 1 
dinary ayah would invariably have tho end 
of the garment, here simply thrown over 
tho shoulder, brought over the head as 
well, as miy be seen in figure 10 

7. A Mussulman butler, bringing tho i 
dinner. 



! 8. A Parsce gentleman. The Parsees 
| are fire-worahipere, and originally came 
' from Persia, to escape the persecutions of 
I the Mohammedans. They number about 
I one hundred and fifty thousand, and are 
1 mostly found in Western India. 

9. A Parses servant bringing water. 

10. A native woman, witli two water 
vessels on her head. one. above the other. 
This well represents the dress of the women 
in Western India. The bracelets upon her 
wrists are considered quite" essential by all 
classes 

11. A dhobi, or washerman, carrying 
his clothes to the river to wash. Tim 
washing is performed by beating the gai- 
ments upon a stone. 

12. A Mussulman water-carrier. Tha 



choose, and th.m remove to another place. 
They are rat eater*, and arc very skillful 
in catching rats and other small animals. 
They are also inveterate thieves. 

Slinnionary Herald. 



€l)f Ctorhtrs' <Eablt. 



Kr.t r in the Liour. The light exercises u 
far greater influence upon our well-being thun 
we think. Plenty of it is us necessary for peo- 
ple us for plants. The diseased fat Iff era of 
geese, which are considered such a delicacy by 
some epicures, nre only produced by keeping 
the animal* in a dark cellar during Hie neces- 
sary cramming process. Animals waste -in 
muscular strength, us do plants, when kept iu 
the dark. Sunlight is u tonic. Miners and 
workmen employed in ill-lighted shops, are 
found to he especially liable to catarrh in the 
mucous membranes, flaccidity of the soft parts 




water-bag under bis arm is made of toe 
skin of an animal. 

|13. A dancing-girl, or religious prosti- 
tute. Many of these arc attached to hea- 
then temples. The god Khundoba alone 
has some sixteen hundred such "tciueVlo 
do his service. 

14. A Hindoo religious mendicant. The 
beads in his hand are for counting the num- 
ber of times he repeats the names of his 
gods. The vessel at his side is a gourd - 
shell for receiving (lour. His body is be- 
smeared with ashes taken from the altars of 
the gods. These mendicants nre worship- 
ed by the people. If the people refuse to 
give to tliem they pronounce a curse upon 
them, which is greatly feared. He is 
called a Biragi. 

15. A religious mendicant of another 
sect — a Gosavi. 

16. A Bweeper, or scavenger. 

17. A common man from tho jungle; 
well 'illustrating tho dross of the poorer 
classes. 

18. A woman from the Wndari caste. 
Thcso resemble a band or campof gypsies, 
living in little huts made of mats. They 
form their encampment in the fields near 

illago, and remain there as long as they 



the jyll 



"preponderance of 



phutic system. The eye, wliicli 
lost sensitive part of the body to the action 
f light, becomes enfeebled and diseased by 
long seclusion in the dark, and sudden change 
from n dark place to n strong light is dangerous. 
The glare of the snow is very trying to the 



eye. 



cllccli, 



all. 



sun-lighted room is also to be uvoided. There 
is nothing in this world which may iiot become 
injurious in excess, but the goodness is not 
disproved by the hinn thus caused. 



The Po xts ok a Good Cow arc thus pnet- 
icnlly described in 27k London Farmer't Mag- 
azlnt : 

"She's long in her face, she's fine in her 
horn ; she'll quickly get fat without enke or 
corn ; she's clean in her jaw, mid full in her 
chin; she's heavy in flunk, and wide in loin; 
she's broad in her rib, nnd long in her rump; 
a straight and flat back with never a hump; 
she's wide in her hips, nnd calm in her eyes; 
she's fine in her shoulders; nnd thin in her 
thighs; she's light in her neck, nnd small in 
her tail; she's wide in her breast, and good tit 
the pail; she's fine in her bone, nnd silky of 
skin; sho's a grazier's without and a butcher's 
within." 



Some of the difficulties which a foreigner 
finds in learning the English language art 
amusingly shown in these not very sensible 
lines which loik as if they ought to rhyme, u 
the last words have all the same endings: 

HOW TO PRONOUNCE " OUGH." 

Peasunt Arcadian, 

Uuiding the plough, 
Coarse are your garments. 

Your aspect is rough. 

Peasant imprudent, 

f hear you've a cough: 
Do you feel sure 

You're clad warm enoughr 

Bibulous Peasant, 

Your voice it is rough: 
You're not a disciple 

Of temperate (iough. 

Home to your cottage 
^ You hear the winds sough. 
Even the birdies 

Sing* hoarse on the bough. 

Home to your cottage. 
And bend o'er the trough 

Kneading the hmves 
Of digestible dough. 

Though the bread's heavy, 
l : Ilswceteueil, ami tough. 

Well -sharpened teeth 
Will go easily through. 



HOW TO TEACH BEADING. 
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thods fo 



the best 
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L'cunng an intelli- 
gent utterance of the thoug/ilt of the lesson. 
The child lesrns word-forms as symbols of fa- 
miliar objects und ideas, and is led to observe 
the thought embodied in the grouped words 
or sentence. It matters not if he keeps far 
in the background attention to those minor 
points, ns emphasis, inflection, punctuation, 
etc., since proper training in the utterance of 
the thoughts will secure the needed attention 
to these mutters. The standard for good read- 
ing licing its near resemblance to good conver- 
sation, towunl the attainment of this end all 
good methods constantly tend. 



Tnn Report of the Oswego Public Schools 
for tS74. contains some interesting features. 
There are eleven primary, six junior, two 
senior, and one high school, and one unclassi- 
fied school. The following sections, under 
Duties of Teachers, arc pregnant with common 
6cnsc : 

•' All rules and definitions should be the de- 
duction of the children. That these may bo 
concise, and nt the same time as comprehen- 
sive as possible, the teacher should cither aid 
the pupil in the working of these, or use the 
form given in the book, which should be com- 
mitted to memory. In the primary classes tho 
committing of rules nnd dcinit'ons may, in 
the discretion of the teacher be. omitted. 

"They should sparingly use the text book 
themselves, except for occasional reference 
and should not permit it to be taken .to the 
recitation seat to be referred to by the pupils,* 

lutely require it. They should assign many 
questions of their own preparing, or thoso 
selected from kindred text books involving 
an application of what the pupils have learned. 

" It is expected that the teachers, ns far as is 
consistent -with their other duties, will en- 
deavor to make themselves acquainted with 
tho parents and guardians, in ord^r to secure 
their aid and co-operation, nnd tlie better to 
enable them to understand the temperament, 
characteristics nnd wants of the children. 

"In each school there shall be allowed a 
recess to nil the pupils in the same, not ex- 
ceeding fifteen minutes in the forenoon, ex- 
cept in the primary schools, in which thcro 
may be, at tho discretion of the teacher, two 
recesses in the morning, nnd one in the after- 
noon, not exceeding twenty minutes each. 

The teachers of the several schools shall 
devoto themselves faithfully to tho duties of 
their office. They shall daily examine tho 
lessons of their various classes, and make such 
special preparation upon them, i necessary, 
as not to bo constantly confined to the text 
book, nnd instruct all their pupils, without 
partiality, in those branches of school studios 
w hicli their various classes may bo pursuing. 
In all their intercourse with their scholars, 
they arc required to strive to impress on their 
minds, both by precept and example, the great 

importance of continued effort' for Imn 

mcnt in ni""'! - '•' ■ •• i ■ ■ . : >..;...; r, .„, lt 
us well as uselui learning."- 
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MARCH 7, 1875. 
HOSANNA TO THE SOH OP DAVID! 

matt, xxl: 8-11. , I 
■ And a very great multitude spread thelrgnr- 
menw In tue way; others cut down branches from 
the trees, and strewed them in the way. I 

9 ind the multitudes that went before, and that 
followed, cried, saying. Hosanna to the Son of 
David : Blessed Is he that cometh In the name of 
the Lord ; Hosanna In the highest. i 

10 And when he was come Into Jerusalem, all the 
city was moved, saying. Who Is thlsT I 

11 And the multitude said, This Is Jesus the 
rophet of Naxareth of Ualil - 
OoUaa Tsort.-Hou»A 

BLUSSD IB HE THAT OOMXTH 

Loan; HosabbA 



pie, and overthrew the tables or the money-chan- 
gers, and the seals of them tluu sold doves. 

U And said unto them. It Is written, My house 
shall be culled the house of prayer ; but ye have 

uuleltaden of thie ves. ' . 

14 And the blind and the lame cuine to him in the 
temple i and he healed them. 

15 And when the chief priests and scrllies saw the 
wonderful things that he did, and the children cry- 
" ig in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the "- 

rbavld i they were sore dlspl 

16 And said unto him, 
say? And Jesus salth unto 



prophet of Naxareth of UaUlee. 
9*&rSV: L_ — > — . . to ths Sob or David 

_ I TUB If AM* OV thi 

i rHSBioBSSTl— Matt. xxl:». 



■ read. Out of the i 



lings thou hast perfected pn 
Ooldam Text.- » '-!<«# 

IB THSY SHALL sks God. — Matt, v: 



Ul'UI. i™, U»»" J« 

ii of babes and auok- 



Jesos with his disciples was on his way to 
Jerusalem to keep his last Passover. He was 
now very near his journey's end. The blessing 
of the little children and his interview with 
the rich young man, which we have been con- 
sidering for the last two Sabbaths, occurred in 
the -'country beyond Jordan." Crossing the 
Jordan he came into Jericho, where he gave 
sight to two blind beggars sitting by the way- 
side, and they immediately "followed Jesus 
in the way." This in the only incident of the 
journey that Matthew and Mark record, but 
Luke tells us of his visit to Zaccheus, the rich 
publican, and the blessed result "1 <hat visit, 
first to Zaccheus himself, and second to the 
poor ana those whom he had wronged. John 
relates that us he proceeded on his way he 
stopped at Bethany at the house of Mary and 
Martha, Whose.brother Lazarus he had shortly 
before rai(ied from the dead. 

A great many people had come with Jesus 
from Jericho and still more had joined him at 
Bethany where they had gathered to satisfy 
themselves by the evidence of their own eyes 
that Lazarus had really been brought to life 
again. So now as they were coming 
Jerusalem, such numbers had joined them- 
. selves to the company of Christ and his disci- 
ples that there was a great procession. I 

Many hundred years before, a prophet 
had written of the way Jesus should come to 
Jerusalem in these words: '"Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Je- 
rusalem; behold thy King cometh unto thee; 
he is just and having salvation; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal 
of an ass." (Zech. ix : 9). Always before, Jesus 
had refused to be made king, but now the hour 
was at hand, when; by the f utfillmeot of proph- 
ecy, he was to be pointed out as the King that 
was to come. This entrance into thecity Jesus 
intended as an avowal of his Messiahship. He 
came, However, not as a proud conqueror, but 
me the Prince of Peace, riding on an ass, which 
was the symbol of peace. Even in the most 
triumphal hour of Christ's earthly life— when 
praised and honored as the Messiah he was yet 
the "meek and lowly Jesus." How unbecom- 
ing then that any ■who are called by his name 
should be filled with pride v and vouityj what- 
ever be their worldly prosperity or position. 

There were an unusual number of [leople in 
the city at this time, gathered together to at- 
tend the Passover, the great yearly feast of the 
JewB. In their eagerness to see him of whom 
they had heard such wonderful reports they 
hastened out to meet him (John xh: 18), ant 1 ' 
learning for themselves the reality of his mif; 
acles (for doubtless the two blind men with Lari 
arus and many othere who had received healV 
ing from.Christ were in that great company), 
their excitement knew no bounds. To them 
it seemed that the hour for the establishment 
of Christ's kingdom had at last come. Some 
strewed brunches in /his pathway and some 
spread their garments for him to ride upon . 
while they sang the beWutiful song of welcome 
which had been written long years before, 
" Hosanna to the 8on\pf David." Hosanna 
means "Save, I beseech thee,0 Lord," and 
these very words are [found in one of the 
Psalmsof David (Ps.cxjKi: 25, 26). Thegreat 
multitude with their/Scouts of praise threw 
the whole city intoJ.commotion. "Who is 
this! " they ask. The question was probably 
one of surprise rather than ignorance, for Jesus 
was- known in Jerusalem; but before he had 
entered the city quietly and on foot; now 
riding, the honored centre of a grand tri- 
umphal procession. Are we not glad that 
though most of his life on earth was uahonored 
yet this once he had the honors of his station 
rendered to him, and entered the city of his fa- 
ther, David as a king in Ziont ButVe have the 
saddest-reasons to believe that- many of those 
who wffcomed Jesus with shouts of Hosanna 
were carried away by their feelings in mere lip 
service; and it is to be feared that there are 
many still who shout " Hosanna " osdH those 
of old who yet by unworthy lives deny sheMiuj- 
ter they profess to love. Let us remember that 
no one is safe until he receives Christ into his 
heart as an abiding. guest. 



WORKMAN. 



March 21, 1875. 
THE LOKD'S 8UPPER. 
matt, xxvi: 26-30. 
■a And us they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed «, and brake fl, und gave if to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat; this Is my body. 
~ And he unk the cup, and guve t 
them, saying, ifrinlc ye all of It 



47 And' he to-ik the cup, and guve thanks and gave 
to them, saying, ifrinlc ye all of It ; 
2tJ For this is my blood of the new testament. 



which is shed for many for the remission of sins. 

29 But 1 say unto you, I will not drink henceforth 
of this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink 
It new with you in my Father's kingdom. 

30 And when they had sung an hymn, they went 
out Into the mount of olives. 

Golden Teurt.— Chbibt, oua Pabsovbb, is sacbi- 
ricsn roa us. 



Oh the day of Christ's triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem we learn from Mark that he went 
into the temple and merely looked around upon 
all things and then went out to Bethany with 
the twelve to spend the night. It was the day 
following that Jesus cust out the tnulcn 
us notice what it was that Jesus found wrong 
in the courts of the temple. Oxen, sheep and 
doves were there offered for sale, and there, 
too, were the-ninncy-tubles, where coin could 
ix exchanged. There was nothing wrong in 
this. Many of the worshipers came from dis- 
tant countries and it was a great convenience 
for them to lie able to buy the necessary things 
for ajwrifice right beside the altar. Then those 
worshipers brought money of different coun- 
tries and they needed to exchange it for the 
shekel of the sanctuary, the proper holy money. 
But those traffickers were cheating the wor- 
shipers: they were taking more than the value 
of, their beasts, so that what was first intended 
as an accommodation became afterward a 
source of unholy gain ami extortion. Instead 
of going to God's house to pray they went there 
to make money. Christ purified the temple by- 
casting out all that had made religion a cloak 
for selfishness and sin. Christians arc some- 
times called the temple of God (1 Cor. iii: 16. 
17). What manner of persons then ought they 
to be? Our King comes to make us hoH; as 
well as to pardon us. All the sins that are in 
our hearts, such as covetousness, pride und lust 
must go out when Christ comes in. If our 
heart* tar to lie fit temples for the indwelling 
of Christ, we must put away from us every- 
thing offensive to him. 

The silent submission of those traders shows 
with what kingly authority his words must 
have come to them. But Jesus entered the 
temple that' morning not alone to show his 
power by driving out his enemies, but to be- 
stow royal gifts upon the poor and needy ones' 1 
who came to him: "And the blind and the 
lame came to him in the temple and he healed 
them." All these wonderful things, the cleans- 
ing of the temple and the miracles following, 
only served to increase the enthusiasm of the 
people, and the children of the temple joined 
in the joyful cry, " Hosanna to the Son of DtV 
vid." Now there were some standing by who 
did not like, this — not Christ's own disciples; 
they had learned a different lesson on that day 
beyond the Jordan; but certain men very 
wise in their own esteem, greatly honored, 
too, on account of their seeming goodness, 
were sore displeased. The people heretofore 
hud been accustomed to look to them for teach- 
ing and guidance and now they felt that the 
multitude preferred the teachings of Jesus to 
theirs. They were not willing to step aside— 
as was the faithful John the Baptist (John iii : 
l3IJ.}-i-even to give place to Him, to whom all' 
their worship had pointed. While pride and 
envy so filled their hearts we cannot wonder 
that they hated Jesus and opposed him. Tbej» 
wished to prevent any joyous acknowledge- 
ment of Christ as King. As they found their 
displeasure had no effect upon the childreB 
they turned to Christ and angrily asked' " near- 
est thou what thescchildren say? " Jesus did 
not silence the children but severely rebuked 
the learned scribes and Pharisees by his quiet 
answer "Yea," — I both bear them and approve 
what they do — "have ye never read 'Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise* V" Thus the children were 
encouraged in thcirjoy and Jesus again showed 
himself to be the Friend of the little bnee. 
The proud scribes could make no reply to that 
question. Doubtless they had read many times 
the Eighth Psalm (which contains these very 
words) in their temple servfre, and out of their 
own Scriptures they were condemned. 

Jesus- will come again among men as King, 
nof rid ing, on an, ass, hut in the glory of hu 
Father, the holy angels with him. Greater 
crowds shall gather about him than when ho 
rode into' Jerusalem. All , people— yoang and 
old— who have truly loved and served him,' 
will then be singing praises to the Prince of 
But where wiU all that happy " 



ransomed of "every people and nation and 
tribe and tongue" in his Father's kingdom. 

"Behold the Lamb of God which tak'eth 
away the sin of the world." r 

LESSON IV. 

March 28, 1875. 
JESUS EH QETHSEMANE. 
matt, xxvi: 86-46. 
S9 Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place 
called Gethsemane, and sallh unto the dlsclp es. 



of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy. 

38 Then salth he unto them. My soul Is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death : tarry ye here and . 



s-g>—-" " *i 
LZStOX rr. ' 
'JTorvVH, 1878. 
THE 0LEAN8IITO 0T THE TEMPLE 
matt. iil-.M^oV 
id Jesus went lnto-the t< 
them that sold .and I 



Tug public entrance of Jesus into the holy 
city, which was the subject of our lesson two 
Sabbaths since, took place on Sunday, the first 
day of the last week of our Lord's life. On 
Monday, as we learned last Sabbath, Jesus 

j , cleansed the temptcv The two following days 

Let ' he attended to his accustomed work; aamely, 
' teaching his disciples and preaching to the 
people. Thursday he passed in retirement at 
Bethany, but Peter ami John were sent to pre- 
pare the Passover, Jot nearly two, thousand 
years the Jews had eaten a supper in remem- 
brance of their deliverance from the land of 
Egypt where they were once slaves. God had 
told them how to prepare that supper. It was 
of this feast that Jesus had said h With desire 
I have desired to eat this Ea&soYer with you 
before K suffer." When asked where they 
should prepare it, he told them to go to the 
city and they would meet a man carrying a 
pitcher of water. They must follow him and 
when he should go into a house they .must say 
to the man who lived there, "The Master 
saith, Where is the guest chamber where I 
shall eat the Passover with my disciples?" 
Peter and John went- as Jesus desired ; they 
saw a man carrying a pitcher of water; they 
followed him and gave the message Jesus had 
sent, and the man "showed them a large upper 
room ready furnished which they might have. 
Here they made ready the Passover; they pro- 
cured, the Lamb, had it roasted, prepared the 
unleavjmed breadiajid the bitter herbs. When 
evening was s ome, Jesus went to Jerusalem 
with the other ten disciples and they sst down 
to the sacred meal which was made ready and 
which he designed to render more sacred and 
more memorable. We call this the Lord's 
ppcr because our Saviour has said to all his 
people, "Do this in remembrance of me." 

Before instituting this new ordinance, the 
little company kept the Passover supper in the 
usual manner. Toward its close, the incident 
occurred which marked Judas as the betrayer 
of his Mastcr(John xiii: 26). At the Muster'B 
words, " What thou doest, do quickly," he 
hastened away leaving him alone with his 
true friends. Christ then proceeded to insti- 
tute that supper Which was a pledge of his 
love anil cure for them Notwithstanding he 
foresaw all their weakness and cruel desertion 
which was so near at hand. He first blessed 
and brake the bread. When Christ was on earth 
he often spoke of himself as the Bread of Life 
(John vi : J15). He then gave it to his disciples 
saying, "Take, eat." Each one must receive 
Christ and the truth for himself. True religion 
is a real personal matter. The eating of the 
broken bread should recall to our memory the 
great fact that Jesus died for our sins, and 
that as by eating bread our natural fyodies are 
nourished, and our lives preserved so by re- 
ceiving Christ, the Bread of Life,' our souls, 
are fed and sustained, and through his, broken 
body everlasting life. is secured to' at. "In 
Like manner" he "took the cup" "gave 
thanks," and said " Drink yc oil of it." It is 
absolutely necessary that each one should be- 



and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me : nevertheless not as I 
will, but as thou wilt. 

in And he cometh unto the disciples, and flndeth 
them asleep, and saith unto Peter, What,- could 
ye not watcn with me one hour?. 

41 Watch and pray, that 'ye enter not into temp- 
tation : the spirit indeed U willing, but the nesh W 

42 He went away again the second time, and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, If this cup may not 
pass away from me, except 1 drink It, thy 'will be 

done. 

48 And he came and found them asleep again ; for 
their eyes were heavy. > ■ » 

44 And he left them, and went away again, and 
irayed tbe third time, saying the same words. 

45 Then cometh he to hlsdlsclples, and salth unto 
.hern. Sleep on now, and take your rest: behold, 
the hour Is at hand and the Son of man is betrayed 
into the hands of sinners. 

46 Rise, let us be going : liehold, he Is at hand that 
doth betray me. , 

r™ TO*SfV^TMAT w'i'miobt " "madb tbI' 
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Teace. _ 

be gofng> To "the temple not made witl 
hands' eternal in the heavens ; " for when Jenf 
comes to earth sgain it will be to take all his 
friends home to heaven to live with him al- 
ways. May we so truly and faithfully serve 
Jesus how that when that time shall come wt 
slntllteaWew nful'its coin&ig with joyV^ 
to join with our whole hearts in tbe glad s<1 
'■Hosanna to the Son of Devid; blessed, i» 
that cometh in the name of the Lord : Hosai 



Immediately after the the supper our Loid 
went out into the Mount of Olives and conse- 
crated these last quiet hours of his life to those 
touching and consoling words which the be- - 
loved John has alone recorded (John xiv, xv, 
xvi). He closed his last discourse with that 
prayer foi his disciples which included not 
only those who were then with him, but al) 
who in after time should believe on him through 
their word. A precious legacy indeed! for 
these four chapters of St. John's gospel have 
been an exhanstless source of consolation and 
strength to his disciples in all hours of trial 
and affliction ever since. 

When he had finished he descended from 
the mount and "came into a place called 
Gethsemane." Jesus and his disciples were fa- 
miliar with the place, for Jesus often went 
there alone in the night to pray (Luke 22 : 89). 
After they hod crossed the brook Kcdron, and 
bad come into the garden, Jesus told eight of 
his followers to sit down while he went farther 
on to pray. He took with him Peter, James 
and John, the same disciples who went, up 
with hiin into the holy mount, and were there 
eye-witnesses of his glory— now they were 
about to see his overwhelming sorrow. The 
hour had come, and he who had always been 
a man of sorrows was now so "exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death " that he could' not 
bear the immediate presence" of these three 
friends whom he had taken with him, but said 
to them, "Tarry ye here and watch withme," 
and then went a little farther on to be alone in 
prayer with God. None can understand or 
begin to comprehend the bitterness of the 
agony which Christ endured upon that awful 
night. What we do know is that of his own 
free will he bore all these sufferings for us, 
that be might bring us to God. "He hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows." 
" We have turned everyone to his own way 
ond the Lord hath laid on hita the iniquity of 
us all " (Isaiah liii : 4, 6): Christ shows to sin- 
ners his abounding love in what he was willing 
to do and endure for them. ■ To this time of 
his distress he looked alone to God for divine 
aid and deliverance from the cup of sorrow, 

rj_ Al— :f I. ma«J nn»Il.la tK.+ It 



strictly individual; we can no more repent 
and believe for each other than we can cat and 
drink for one another. As oft as they drink 
al the cup it is to remind them, of his blood 
freely shed for many for the remission of sin. 
The just and holy God had said, "The soul 
that smneth it shall die." God's word could 
not be broken. Christ was willing to die in- 
stead of us who had sinned and upon whom 
the sentence of death was already passed ; and 
God the Father so loved us notwithstanding 
our sin and ingratitude that he freely gave 
this dearly-beloved Son to death for our takes. 
He accepts the sacrifice— Christ's death instead 
of our death. This is what we mean by our 
sins being washed away in the blood of Jesus 
(1 John I: -7).' If we love Christ for all he 
has done for us, ana show pur gratitude to 
him by trying to do the things that will please 
Mm,' then'oar hearts have been cleansed by his 
blood, and God will pass over our sins and re- 
member them, no more against us— even as the 
angej of death passed over the houses where 
the Wood was sprinkled on. the lintel of the 
door. Christ welcomes to his, .table. all those 
who by keeping his commandments prove 
themselves to be his friends. This memorial 
supper is a continual reminder to tliem not 
only of Christ's love in dying for them but of 
his return and fellowship in the upper king- 
dom: "Dntfl that day," "in my Father's 
" !» (..;, ;,. J ■ •' 

i. observe this last request of Christ 
nembrance of , him shall sit down 
tre supper of the Lamb with tbe 



absolutely necessary tlint each one snouiu De-, ata ana aetiverance irum iue cup ui s>uv>, 
lieve ond partake for himself. Religion is T praying earnestly if it were possible that it 
.frietlv individual: we can no more renent micht poss from him; "nevertheless," "not as 



might pass from him; "nevertheless,' 
I will, but as thou wilt," he always added iu 
meek submission. But while he looked -to 
God alone for help and succor, " the man 
Christ Jesus " nsturallyttumed to man for ten- 
der human sympathy, and twice he sought the 
companionship of his friends. But aid he 
find them watching? No; their hearts were 
so heavy with sorrow that they could not keep 
awake (Luke xxii : 45), and Jesus had no one 
to watch and pray with him in this hour of 
his fearful suffering. Even Peter, who, a little 
while before had^aid, "I will iay down my 
life for thy sake^Vnow slept as soundly as the 
others. Still Jesus did not complain; he knew 
how weary and . sad they weje» and only said 
to Peter, "What) coujd je not watch. with 
me one hour? " Few tilings make men more sel- 
fish and faultfinding than suAering. . Not to 
with ChrisJ, for he compassionately' excused 
them in the words "The spirit indeed it will- 
ing but the 8lesh it weak." 

But his. importunate prayer was effectual. 
Three times be bowed down, before God, etch 
time repeating the same words ; " Let this cup 
pass from ' me." The cup was to be drained, 
but strength was given him to drink it, and he 
arose firm and caun ready to meet his doom. 
Let us never fprget that 1 it>»e sin— yours and 
mine— which mode it necettory' that Jesus 
should endure the mytteridut^woe of that 
dreadful night is Gethsemane;' and may our 



daily livetibe a continual expression ofr our 
gratitude to, him.whp fpr„pnj Jdter wa. "a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with gnef. 
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is one of the most frightful factors in 
the national life. "Eight hundred 
thousand colored voters are a vast polit- 
ical power maiuly under the control of 
demagogues. 

Why should we not say at once half 
a million for Hampton, since it can pro- 
vide for three hundred boarders gath 
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THE HAMPTON SLN&EB8 ABB ENDOW- 
KENT. 

Instead of devoting their efforts to 
securing' a building fund of $25,000, as 
was stated in our last issue, this band 
will endeavor to add something to the 
-endowment fund of the Hampton In- 
stitute. 

Although our young men are by no 
means as well provided for us the 
female students, and must, ere long, 
■vacate the recitation rooms they ' new 
occupy, for suitable quarters, it is not 
intended to put up another large build- 
ing at present ; cheap wooden barracks 
will be erected for them. 

There is an increasing tendency 
among thoughtful men to put their 
money into brains instead of bricks. 
Not that we would disparage the splen- 
did sacrifices made in behalf off Vir- 
ginia Hall, or underrate the great civ- 
ilizing and elevating influences of 
that noble building ; but, having built 
a fine ship, we should send it into its 
field of action in the best possible order 
and efficiency. 

People of earnestness and forcfe sel- 
dom ask of the world ( more than a 
fair support that they may labor for 
•the good of their fellow-men. They 
are indifferent to wealth, and regret 
■that even the common comforts ot life 
must be required at the hands of benev- 
olence. \ 

Scores of able men and women have 



ered from every quarter, besides a hun- 
dred day pupils, and send out yearly, 
one hundred well-trained educators, 
whose specialty and whose life work 
is to be teaching the young 1 Not only 
does Hampton instruct, it civilizes ; it 
educates the hand as well as the head, 
and it becomes responsible for two-, 
thirds of the entire living expenses of 
its pupils from abroad — a burden never 
assumed by other colleges. 

The negro 'teacher is a success. The 
hundreds of applications from ex-slave- 
holders for our graduates on file at this 
office, and the abundant testimonials of 
ex-Confederates as to their ability as 
teachers, is enough for the most carping 
land incredulous. Forty students win 

graduate next June to join the hun- 
red now at work in the free-school 
system of Virginia. A thousand are 
needed in this State alone. 

Our brave little band of singers is 
doing what the world has been wait- 
ing tor the negro to do — helping them- 
selves. Their profits are small, but 
they are something,andthatsomething 
is to be thrown into the foundations, 
and, little as it may be, it will, under 
God, be a stimulus upon others to 
do greater things, and a valuable and 
permanent contribution to the coun- 
try's good. 

OTVIL BIGHTS. 

The contest over the Civil Rights 
Bill has ended. In the closing hours 
of Congress the colored man was de- 
clared to have the freedom of railroads, 
steamboats, hotels and theatres 
throughout the land. 

Hardly had this been done when 
southern legislation prepared to make 
it a barren victory, and it is to-day a 
question whether in some of the states 
the determined stand against this bill 
will not be successful. 

We are glad to observe but few in- 
dications in the South that the colored 
people are being unduly elated by the 
Congressional guarantee of civil rights. 
On the contrary, there is every reason 
to hope that the avowed enemies and 
the unwise friends of the race, will, in 
this respect,*be signally disappointed. 
Up N to this time a peaceable demeanor 
has been the political salvation of the 
ex-slave. By it, he has inspired faith 



been starved out of usefulness. Pow- vjnjiis' capacity to become a useful cit- 

auCiiI man urVifi am noo.l aA t r\ ninnl/1 "NT ^ ~ ~_ 



•erful men who' are needed to mould 
the young and lead the march of mind 
And thought, are weakened and Worn 
out by wretched and uncertain sal- 
aries that make rest and recreation 
impossible. 

There is plenty of money waiting 
to be placed where it will accomplish 
most, and intelligent wealth is seeing 
the wisdom of backing up those! who 
«re laying the foundations of the na- 
tion's future by the wise and timely 
instruction of youth. 

Hampton asks for $200,000 at once 
the interest of which shall support its 
officers and teachers and meet its 

general expenses. Being a manual la- 
or school, the corps is thereby nearly 
doubled, and the annual running cost 
far greater. .When that is gcjt it 
-will njyd $20.0,000 more. This 'is 
wantedthat the best brain and the 
best appliances may be brought to bear 
upon the most important national ques- 
tion—the recovery of the South- -the 
regeneration of these five millions of 
negroes. In some regions theyi are 
lapsing into barbarism ; in some they 
are saving and buying land and! im- 
proving. Not a third of the black 
-children are at school. Neerro illiteracy 



lzen. No other course of action on 
his part would have induced such 
warmth of sympathy at the North, 
and such efforts for his relief and en- 
lightenment. His moderation has ex- 
torted the praise of all but rash and 
wild counselors. * Thrift is blessing 
his industry and teaching him that 
for him, too, it was written that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. When 
he stands upon a basis of substantial 
prosperity he will command the atten- 
tion of the powerful class who ask 
only " will it pay ? " i 

It is not enough that among five 
million a few unobjectionable associates 
are to be found. There must be a gen- 
eral advance in wealth and knowledge 
before prejudice will ' lose its power. 
Till this is the case it will make ah 
innkeeper poor , to defy the wishes of 
the majority of his customers ; and 
law may be invoked in vain to compel 
a man to continue a losing business. 

There is no reason why a decent 
man shouldn't go anywhere — no mat- 
ter what his color is — provided by 
patient self-culture he can make him- 
self welcome. At present the colored 
man is generally presumed to lack in- 
telligence and refinement — because the 

J 



race has not had time to acquire these 
essentials of civilized society. When 
this presumption is removed by prog- 
ress, and color ceases to be the badge 
of ignorance, then the negro will have 
earned his right to ahighersocial recog- 
nition. Till this takes place individ- 
uals must suffer — as is the case under 
all general laws, which are by "their 
nature necessarily framed to apply to 
the majority of cases, and not to excep- 
tions. While we sympathize pro- 
foundly with the few intelligent col- 
ored men whose lineage restricts their 
associations, we cannot but, think it 
wiser for them to seek to change pub- 
lic opinion rather by removing all its 
removable causes, than by attacking it 
by force. 

As earnest ~well-wishers we appeal 
to our colored friends to raise no need- 
less and ill considered issue under the 
present law. They cannot afford it 
The race is in a hopeless minority, and 
without comparison in wealth and 
knowledge. Such a contest must be 
barren of any result commensurate 
with its cost, and fraugh^with the 
danger of alienating many passive 
friends into open enemies. This whole 
people is literally perishing for want ot 
light. Instead of spending their money 
in the courts, let them remember that 
thousands of children are needing their 
aid to prevent them from lapsing into 
barbarism. Forthis reason, and because 
we believe prejudice and public sen- 
timent are not to be conquered by 
any law which cannot be enforced, we 
hope those colored ^nen who may have 
wealth enough to sustain legal contests' 
may nobly prefer the welfare of their 
race to their own sense of personal 
dignity. 

A general advance by the.. colored 
people into their new privileges, regard- 
less of public sentiment, would be most 
disastrous. Let only those advance 
who (- can hold their own, illustrate the 
power of education and religion to 
lift up their race, and.show their own 
shining fitness for that consideration 
that is universally accorded to intellect- 
ual and moral worth. 

While men under the frightful ban 
of color, are, by the severest struggles, 
emerging from their sloughy state into 
a' higher condition, their chronic de- 
spisers, like the Irishman at the Donny- 
brook Fair, crying " Wherever you see 
a head, hit it, would drive such fugi- 
tives from degradation back to their 
old wretchedness as " their place." 
But we believe that the enlightened 
judgment of the southern people will, 
as the present irritation shall subside, 
accord due credit and proper treatment 
to manhood and real worth regardless 
of the accident or misfortune of color. 



"HOW TO GET BI0HI" 

This is the title of a beautiful and 
instructive little book of thirty pages, 
juBt issued by the Home Savings Bank, 
Norfolk, Va. The author, "Uncle 
Ben," has written it for " Poor Men, 
and Young Beginners in Life," but its 
contents will interest any readers, es- 
pecially the working classes and those 
who want to get on well in the world. 
By all means call at the Bank for a 
copy, or write to H. C. Percy, Cashier, 
Norfolk, asking for one, which he will 
mail to any person free. "How to 
Get Rich," though a little book, has 
mighty foree in its words, and is, in 
these hard times, a kind of advice 
greatly needed. 

We are glad to note the continued 
prosperity of the Home Savings Bank. 

HOW A LITTLE .MONEY ACCUMULATES ! 

Put, 5 CEJffTS in the Savings Bank 
every working day, and it wilt amount 
with interest at Six per cent: 
In one year to . . . $15 88 
In five yea»s to . . . 80 70 



III ten years to . 1 '!. 
In twenty years to . 



..$210 26 
. 590 00 



HEED ANY MAN BK POOE? 



The Congressional Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the management 
of the Agricultural land fund by the 
different states of the Union, reports 
in a manner highly complimentary to 
this Commonwealth — as follows : " 

" If the State of Virginia is liable/to 
criticism for investing its fund in stocks 
of fluctuating value, it should receive 
credit for the care it has taken not to per- 
mit the interests of' education to suffer 
from this fact. The endowment of its two 
colleges is represented by $516,41)8 in six 
per cent state bonds. These were pur- 
chased for j27 1,875 in cash, at about fifty- 
five per cent of their par value. They do" 
not appear to have greatly depreciated in' 
value since the investment was made. 
The General Assembly has provided for 
paying the full interest of nix per cent 
semi-annually on the par value of the 
bonds, although not always able to pay its 
creditors. This is a hopeful augury. A 
state so thoughtful of the highest interests 
of its people, in the midst of embarrass-; 
ments, is not likely to allow its educational 
endowments to be seriously impaired." 

THE "PENH MONTHLY." 

Much magazine reading is, to say the 
least, unprofitable. That is excellent ad- 
vice given by a prominent English writer 
of the day : If you wish to know about any 
subject get the best book you can find that 
treaty of it and read it thoroughly. Still, 
good magazines do help to post us in re- 
gard to the absorbing questions of the day, 
and to keep us in harnjony with the spirit 
of the times. ]■ 

Among the best of the magazines with 
which we are acquainted is. the Penn 
Monthly. Not so pretentious as some, its 
tone is good, and the character of its ar- 
tides interesting. Some would object to 
it that it lacks vivacity. True, it contains 
no popular stories or any articles of a sen- 
timental character ; but, in our judgement, 
this fact should speak strongly in its favor. 
It is designed to instruct, not to amuse, 
simply. Without attempting to criticize 
in detail the. contents of the. March num- 
ber, the topics treated are timely,, and are 
handled in an interesting and satisfactory 
manner. The resume' of the month is valu- 
able, the editor showing a happy faculty 
of passing over many matters with which 
the public is already wearied. The article 
on National Education contains an elo- 
quent plea for the use of the Bible in our 
common schools, but which, though we do 
not attempt to dispute the author's con- 
clusions, hardly seems to take in the length 
and breadth of the question. That such a 
use of the Bible can but exercise a good 
and healthy influence, jfew would be dis- 
posed to deny. But it is to be- remem- 
bered that such is the spirit of our Amer- 
ican institutions, that any considerable 
class of our citizens have a right to protest 
against the use of any religious book in.our 
public schools, if the book be objectionable 
to them as-. a religious body. In the arti- 
cle following this, we are warned against 
the growing evil of myophia, or near-sight- 
edness. A fair and interesting sketch of 
Kingsley's life and character.is given. The 
historical series now being issued under 
the title of " Epochs of History " is ably re- 
viewed ; and other matters of interest are 
discussed. Altogether the magazine seems 
well calculated to exert an influence for 
good, and we have only to hope that its 
excellent tone and' character will be sus- 
tained. 



We are happy to number among • 
our exchanges the Richmond Hevieuj, 
published weekly in Richmond under 
the auspices of the leading colored 
men of that - city and under the gen- 
eral management of Mr. J. W. Dunjee. 
The editorial work is done chiefly by 
Mr. Waring, a highly educated gen- 
tleman of experience and ability. The 
tone of the paper is better than that 
of any " colored " newspaper we have 
ever seen, and it gives promise of both 
usefulness and success. The Review 
has our hest wishes. \ 




We have received the Report of the 
Board of Directors of the Western 
Lunatic Asylum at Staunton, which, 
according to the lithographic view of 
it in the frontispiece, must he a very 
attractive place. At the date of the 
report there were 'three hundred and 
sixty patients in the Asylum — two hun- 
dred males and one hundred and sixty 
females. Dr. Francis T. Strihling, 
late physician of the Asylum, to whose 
efforts the State owes most of the re- 
cent reforms and improvements in the 
management of the insane, died on the 
23d of July, 1874. He had been for 
nearly forty years the physician and 
superintendent, and had. devoted him- 
self with untiring zeal to the welfare 
of the unfortunate class under his care. 



right.- : I hope you will look to all these things 
Hiid act like men of sense. I know you all 
know inon- in books than I, but I think I have 
hail a little more experience. You all have 
spent a heap of time in trying toget an edu- 
cation. 1 hope you ,will act in away to enjoy it, 
and give us pleasure in our old age. 

"The people are not right yet. We must 
take into consideration that we live in the 
South, and if anybody suffers it is the poor 
Mack man. When a house is divided against 
itself it cannot stand." 



The Executive Board of the Friends' 
Association of Philadelphia for the 
relief of the Freedmen, recently sent a 
committee to inspect and report upon 
the schools under the auspices of that 
society in Virginia'and North Carolina. 

We extract the following from thair 
report relating to the graduates /of 
the Hampton Institute ; 

"On 1 2th' month 1 1th, we left New Gar- 
den and our kinjtl friends there, and pro- 
ceeded to High Point, where our school is 
taughtby Grade McLean, a young colored 
woman, deeply interested in the worfc\ who 
was formerly a scholar of ours at Greens- 
boro and finished at Hampton. There were 
forty r five children present outdf sixty-five 
(the number on the roll), together with a 
number of the parents. The smallest class 
repeated the alphabet both forward and 
backward, without a mistake. In the 
Primer class was a very smart boy named 
Willie, of only four years of age, with 
very bright black eyes', who went up n,ext 
to head in bis class of twelve or more,( 
passing above four or five very much older 
than he, and answering the questions very 
quickly. He belongs evidently to a remark- 
ably smart family, for his brother about 
fourteen years of age has almost the entire 
charge of the engine at Tabor's saw-mill. 
Their father is a steady, hard-working man, 
-also employed at this mill. Around the 
walls of the schoolroom were hung texts in 
colors,, made by one of the older girls of 
the school, which added to its cheerfulness. 

" On 12 month 14th, we proceeded to 
Thomasville. Alice Davis [a graduate of 
Hampton, Ed.~], the teacher at this school, 
is a very superior young colored woman, 
formerly a classmate with Gracie Mc* 
Lean, at one of our schools. While 
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From our London Correspondent. 

London, October, 1874. 
Back in London, again, and 1 am 
heartily glad of it. Our vacation has 
been a most delightful one and we have 
enjoyed it fully; but after the rush and 
hurry and fatigue of two or three weeks' 
sight-seeing, and the driving from one 
place to another in order to crowd as 
much as possible into a short space of 
time, it seems pleasant to come back to 
the old rooms, which really had quite a 
homelike aspectafter one month's absence, 
and to settle down into the regular rou- 
tine of work and study again pespecially 
when one has another year's work laid out, 
and rather less than a year probably, in 
which to accomplish it. Our rooms, too, 
have beer) rejuvenated, and look very 
pleasant and attractive with pretty, fresh 
paper, whitened ceilings, clean curtains, 
and several little improvements which 
add to our convenience and comfort. I 
have had full opportunity to test all 



there between eight and nine o'clock, and 
went at once to the Shakspeare Hotel re- 
joicing that we- had reached the end of 
our day's journey. This hotel was very 
neat and inviting, and the Shakespearean 
atmosphere enveloped us as soon as we 
entered it. Busts of the immortal William 
met us at all points: In the hall and din- 
dining-room, I counted five beside two 
medallion heads of him. We couldn't 
take a step without encountering the 
solemn gnze of, at least, one pair of plas- 
ter eyes. Going up to our rooms we 
passed^wo large oil paintings — portraits, 
i Over the door of every room was inserted 
a tablet bearing the name of one of his 
plays. My sleeping-room was " Macbeth" 
(but I was too tired to indulge in tragic 
dreams) ; C's was KjiLove's Labor Lost ; " 
our sitting-room" was " Hamlet," and the 
dining-room "As You Like It" — very 
appropriate. "\ 

The next morning was bright and,. beau- 
tiful, and F. who was out for a " prowl " 
before' breakfast came back with glowing 
accounts of the beauty of the place, rais- 
ing quite an enthusiasm among us all, 
which we soon gratified by a visit to the 
poet'B dwelling-place, and after a short 
walk entered the identical door through 
which the elder Shakespeare used to bring 
his wool and take in his milk during the 
infancy of the bard. The first room we 
went into was the family, or living-room l 
with the same stone floor and massive 
beams, upon and under which he gam- 
boled! in childish sport and calico pinafore. 
We looked upon the great fireplace in 
^whieh tire Shakespeare bacon vised, to 



these, as since my return to them I have I hang and smote 1 ; and ye sat .on the little 
been afflicted with trouble in one Of my | seats in the clftpney corner, of < wJ>icb>jp 
eyes, which has kept me for a part of ,the ' so often read in stories of the 'old^tpngs. 
time a prisoner in a dark room ; but how ! In.this, and indeed all the rooms, the ceil- 
after having "suffered many things of ing and walls were one mass of mimes 



many physicians," and oculists, aaU hav- 
ing submitted to a somewhat severe 
operation — the difficulty which was pro- 
nounced a local one — has been success- 
fully, and 1 trust, permanently removed ; 
and I hope I may be able to see my way 
clear, to the end of my prescribed course 
of study, as well as to the keeping my 
home correspondence up to the mark.' 

Our two weeks stay at Alvington was 
"a rest and a refreshing." We knew 
nothing of the place until we stumbled 
upon it, accidentally, as it were, in ouj 



written in pencil ; before a regular register 
was kept there, persons were requested 
to put their names somewhere and many 
famous names were thuB written ; but, un- 
fortunately, Time has in many places 
flaked off the whitewash, and the names 
have gone with it. Washington living's 
and Byron's disappeared in this way only 
a short time ago. After putting our 
names in the register, which is now kept 
inaHittle ante-room, we went up stairs 
into the chamber where William Shaks- 



than any other; and, moreover, it more 
closely resembles the face upon the mon- 
ument to him in the church — which was 
cut from a cast taken of his countenance 
after death. Taking all these things into 
consideration, I think, as do many others 
who have seen it, that it is much more 
likely to be correct than any of the others^ 
It is certainly more indicative of his re- 
markable genius and power. I can im- 
agine him as writing those wonderful 
plays ; but it was always hard for. me to 
realize that such a man as the " Chan- 
dos" picture represents could do it. 

Before leaving the place we visited the 
garden, which was an orchard in his day. 
Here our guide, a pleasant, middle-aged 
lady, gave us each a pansy as a souvenir, 
and also a slip of ivy from the vine which 
covered all one end of the house; and 
then after eating some very nice 
which she offered us, she sent us on 
way rejoicing to Anne Hathaway's 
tage. We wal'-ed out of the town 
across the fields, by the same foot-pal 
which the boy-lover trod when he " went 
a-courting " and were w.elcomed by an old 
lady, a lineal descendent of the Hathaway 
family, who usheied us into the old, low 
kitchen and seated us i upon the identical 
" settle," where they used to sit and smile 
u|ron each other. In this room the dresser 
of carved oak and the old fireplace are 
the same as in those old and happy days. 
Up stairs we saw a carved oaken bedstead, 
which was in the possessiijn of the family 
many generations before Anne's time. 

In the register here, where we put down 
dlir fiamefe, we slaw the autographs dt 
ChajUj Dickens^ Wilkie Collins, Mark 
Lemman, and the rest of tlj£ir party. ~ 
ojodini Mrs.THckens and her sister ; i 
thole of Longfellow, (Mark Twain, Queen 
•Rmma of the Sandwich Islands, and 
many .others. Here, too, was a garden 
from which the old lady jave us'sprigs of 
rosemary, rue, and pansies.i We sat down 
on the old stone by the Veil, of which 
Shakespeare has written, andwhere Dick- 
ens too had sat not many years ago ; and 
we drank of the water. 

Returning to Stratford we went into 
Trinity church, and saw the Shakespeare 
monument — a very peculiar one — consist- 
ing of a bust, or, more properly, the head 
and body down to the waist — resting on a 
cushion, and the head and dress painted 
the same as a portrait. This curious thing 



peare first drew breath. Here was the 
search for "quiet country lodgings. On low room with its latticed windows and 

our return from Paris, we staid but one ' big fireplace — so familiar to everybody stands in a niche on one side of the choir, 
day in London and then started again for > from the picture of it in reading-books, | over his grave. His'wife rests by his side. 
Chepstow, which had been mentioned *,o : histories, etc. We trod the same board/ j We next went to the New Street house 
us as a pleasant resort. We spent one : over two hundred years old, on which he where he died. He lived in the old cottage 
night in Gloucester, and the next day walked, and looked out the same window 
arriving' at Chepstow went in pursuit of from which he had gazed — and, by the 
lodgings ; but before we knew it we were j way, on this same window we saw the 
beyond the village limits and learned that j autograph of Sir Walter Scott, cut with a 



waiting for a Tew absentees she put the , leasant inn _iooking more like a j diamond. Passing through a very small 
;l - t " ; >x*»"K h drill in gym- L ountry farmhouse— which had attracted ! entry, we next entered a room formerly 



nastic exercises with the arm and foot. 



us, was not in ChepBtow, but Alvington 



She said she had these exercises two or j M the i 8ame ^ u „; howe ver, as we 



three times a week, thought . them very 
good for the school, and spoke of the de- 
cided benefit they had been to her in times 
past. There were fifty-one on the roll, of 
whom forty were present. The exercises 
in reading and spelling were very well con- 
ducted and the geography class did exceed- 
ing well. We were very much pleased to 
have from thirty to forty of the parents 
at the school, many having left their work 
on purpose to meet us." 



We are permitted to publish the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter from a 
colored man in Tennessee, to his three 
sons in the Hampton Institute. The 
writer is a man of extraordinary natural 
abilities, and one of the finest orators of 
his race. He is an industrious mechanic, 
leads a most exemplary life, and com- 
mands universal esteem. All the educa- 
tion he has receiv d has been since the 
war. 

' 'Dear Sent, — We were glad to hear from you 
all, and hope when theseJew lines reach you 
they may find you all weir 

"You all are much pleased at the passage of 
the Civil Rights Bill. I hope you all will act 
prudently and not boast over it. Many a poor 
black man will suffer death on account of that 
bill, because he is going to do something he 
ought not to do, and I hope you will take the 
advice of a good old father, and not do any- 
thing that would create any disturbance. 
Now, children, I do hope and pray you all will 
take the advice of your old father. The Civil 
Rights Bill is right, but the people are not 



found here exactly what we were seeking. 

Friday, September 4th, we left Alving- 
ton for Stratfotd-opjA' von — the birth-place 
and home of Shakspeare, which, with 
some other interesting places we proposed 
to visit as we journeyed leisurely back to 
London. Our ride from Lydney — the 
meanest railway station — to Stratford was 
somewhat tiresome, owing to the many 
changes we had to make. We had two 
hours to wait at one station, remote from 
any village or anything else that was very 



used by Shakespeare pater for storing 
wool, and which now contains a portrait 
of hiB illustrious son, enclosed for security 
in a fire-proof safe. This is not the por- 
trait so familiar to everybody — the so- 
called " Chandos " picture which gives him 
so much more of a Spanish than an En- 
glish look, but one which is more satis- 
factory both as a (supposed) true likeness 
and as a pure-blooded Englishman excep- 
tionally gifted and intelligent. The his- 
tory of this picture is remarkable ; in the 
first place, there lis no portrait of Shakes- 
peare in existence which is known to have 



interesting ; then a short ride through some j been taken during his life-time ; hence the 
very pretty scenery brought us to Here- ! uncertainty as to the probable truthful- 
ford to wait another hour. Here, how- : ness of the many likenesses, each claim- 
ever, we had a pleasant walk about the ■ ing to be the correct one. The "Chandos" 



town, and through its large market. 

Our next stopping-place was Malvern. 
We went through a very long tunnel — 
under a range of mountains — the first I 
have seen here— emerging into a most 
beautiful scene. On our left and behind 
us towered the mountains like great piles 
of green velvet in the bright sunlight; 
and on our right a plain extending for 
miles and dotted here and there with 
villages, low hills and woods, and in the 
distance another range of hills, standing 
out clearly against the sky brightening 
with sunset colors. Only a few minutes 
Btop at Malvern, then on to Worcester, a 
short distance, where we stopped an hour 
and a half and dined. Worcester Is quite 
a large town and has a fine cathedral. 
One more atop, at Honeybourne, where 
we changed cars for Stratford, arriving 



is, however, the one most generally ac-. 
cepted. The portrait of which I am now 
writing was given by a Mr. Hunt, a 
Shakespeare enthusiast, and he obtained 
it from a nobleman in whose family it had 
been for a long time, not, however, in the 
present shape, but in an old and faded 
landscape, apparently a worthless daub. 
It was made over to the children for a 
target, at which they used to throw balls 
fortunately, soft ones. At last an art- 
ist visiting at the house observing some 
places where the paint had peeled off, saw 
that the landscape' was painted over an- 
other picture, and obtained permission to 
have it cleaned; and upon carefully re- 
moving the outer coating, this portrait 
came to light. By close research, the pic- 
ture in its "landscape" form has been 
traced back nearer to Shakespeare's time 



where he was born until he was about 
nineteen, at 'which early age he married 
Anne Hathaway. But a few years after, 
he went to London, where he earned 
money and fame, and returning to Strat- 
ford at the age of thirty-five he took this 
house on New Street, in which he died on 
the fifty-second anniversary of his birth, 
April 23. Nothing of the house is now 
left except a part of the foundation, care- 
fully walled in and protected, but the 
large garden and beautiful bowling-green, 
and old mulberry-tree are to be seen, and 
the old well perfectly, overgrown with ivy. 
I omitted to mention in its proper place 
the Shakespeare Museum, adjoining his 
old home; but it would be impossible to 
remember or describe all the souvenirs of 
the great poet, collected here. Among 
them was the desk he used at Bchool.tthe 
chair in which he sat (and in which we by 
turns seated ourselves), his game of Mor- 
ris with the board and the men he used. 
Here, too, were about fifteen different pic- 
tures of him — no two of them particularly , 
alike. 

We spent two or three days in Stratford, 
and then started for Kenilworttf; but of 
tnat and other places we visited on onr 
London ward journey,. I must tell you in. 
my next epistle. K. 

Pobk Wateb kob Animals.— One reason 
why epidemics among cattle, hogs, and 
horses are so common and fatal, is because*, 
they do not have pare water. As the country. 

Sows older and ia more extensively settled, 
e streams are more likely to be polluted with 
excrement from decaying organisms; and this 
taken ifto the blood of animals Jk sure to 
breed diseased conditions. Once such epi- 
demics were common among men, and swept 
off a large part of the race. Now, by Wuie 
hygeine, most of them are avoided. The cat; 
tie and horse plague will some day be got rid 
of by hygeine— never by any other means. 
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THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWOBTH. 

bt h. w. umtopbllow. 
ras tho season when through all the land 



thoir 



oncd 



Tke robin and the bluebird, piping load, 
' Filled All the blossoming orchards with 

glee; I 
Tho sparrows chirped as if the; still were proud 
Thoir raco in Holy Word should meot 

be; 

And hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 

Clamored their piteous prayers incessantly, 
Knowing who hears tho ravens cry, and said 
"Oiveos, O Lord, this day our daily breadl" 

Across the Sound the birds of passago sailed. 
Speaking some unknown language, strange, 
and sweet 
Of tropic isle, and paasing hailod 
' The village with the cheers of all their fleet; 

Thus came the jocund Spring In Killing-worth. 

In fabulous days, some hundred years ago; 
stad thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 
- Hoard with alarm the cawiug of the crow, 
That mingled with the universal mirth 
Cassandra- 1 ike, prognosticating woe: 
They shook their heads, and doomed with dread- 
ful word*, 

T» swift destruction the whole race of birds. 

A ad a town-meeting was convened straightway, 

To set a price upon tho guilty heads 
Of thai* 'marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
< Levied black-mail upon the garden beds 
And cornfields, and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering 
shreds, — 

The skeleton that waited at their feasts, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 

Then from his house, a temple painted white, 

With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 
The Squire came forth,— august and splendid 
eightl 

Tho Parson,. too, appeared, a man austere. 
The instinctTof whoso nature was to kill; 

From tie Academy, whose belfry crowned 
The Hill of Science with its vane of brass. 

Game the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 
Now at tho clouds and now .it tho green gross; 

And next the Deacon issued from his door, 
In his voluminous nockcloth ( white as snow, 

A suit of bombazine he wore; 
His form was ponderous, and his step was 
alow; .1 



Those came together in the now town-hall. 
With sundry farmers from .the region round: 



111 fared it with tho birds, both great and small; 

Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found, 
Pat enemies enough, who evory one. 
Charged them with all the crimes beneath the 
sun,' f 

When they had ended, from his place apart 
Koso tho Proceptor, to redress tho wrong. 

To speak out what was in him clear and 
strong. 

. • . . "in this little town of yours, 

You put to death, by means of a committee. 

The birds who mako sweet muBic for us all 
In our dark hours as David did for Saul. 

"The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From tho green steeples of the piny wood; 

The oriole in the elm; tho noisy jay. 
Jamming like a foreigner at his food; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray. 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 

Linnet and meiidow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have tho gift of song 

"You slay them all I and wherefore T For the 
gain 

Of a scant handful, moro or less of wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 

Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
An are the songs these uninvited gn- sts 
Sing at their feasts with comfortable breasts. 



Op jou ne'er think who made them and who 
taught i>' v 
The dialect they apeak, where melodies 
Alone are the Interpreters of thought? 

"Think, every morning when the sun peeps 
through 

The dim, leaf latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old melodious madrigals of level 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 

Tia alwaya moraine somewhere, and above 
Tha awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

"Think of your woods and orchards without 
birds! 

Of "jjPjj^ nests that ding to boughs and 

Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 

Mako op for the lost music, when yonr teams 
Ort* home the sting, harvest, and no more 
Tha feathered gleaners follow to yonr doort 



" What! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay. 

And hear the locust an i the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play t 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whirr ' 
Of meadow-lark and its sweet roundelay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake t 

" You call them thievos and pillagers: but know 
They are the winged wardens of your farms. 

Who from tile cornfields drive the insidious foe. 
And from your harvests knep a hundred 
harms; 

Even the blackest of them all, the crow. 

Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail. 
And crying havoc on tho slug nnd snail. 

" How can I teach your children gentleness. 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God's omnipotence. 

When by your laws, your actions, and .your 
speech. 

You contradict the very things I teach ? " 

With this he closed; and through the audience 
went 

A murmur like the rustle of dead leaves. 

The birds were doomed : and as the record shows, 
A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 



And so the dreadful massacre began: 
O'er fields aud orchards, and o'er woodland 
crests. 

The ceaseless fusillade or terror ran. 
Down foil the birds with blood-stains on their 
breasts, 

Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 

While :ho young died of famine in their nests: 
A slaughter to be told in groins, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of birds! 

The Summer came, and all the birds wore dead; 

Tho days were like hot coals; tho very ground 
Was burned to ashes: in the orchards fed 

Myriads of caterpillnrs, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden-beds 

Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foo to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 

Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 

Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered tho Innocents , 

The farmers grow impatient; but a few 

Confessed thoir error and would not complain, 
For, after all, the best thing one can do, 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

But tho next spring a stranger sight was seen, ' 

A wagon overarched with evergreen. 

Upon whoso boughs were wicker cages hung, 

All full of singing-birds, curuo down the street, 
Filling tho air witli music wild and Hwoet. 

From all tiro country-round these birds .wore 
brought fr 

By order of the town, with anxious qneat, 
And loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 

In woods nnd fields tho places they loved best, 

And everywhere, around, above, below, 

Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, 
And a now heaven bont over a now earth 
Amid tho sunny farms of Eilli 



DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

There has recently been published in 
nglajifl a book containing the last Jour- 
itsof David Livingstone in Central Af- 
rica, from the year 1865 to liiskleath, con- 
tinued by a narrative of his last moments 
and sufferings, obtained from his faithful 
servants Chuma and Susi, and it is not 
too much to say that few books have ever 
appeared which so commanded the respect 
and admiration of Christendom. 

It is a record of a noble life unreserv- 
edly dedicated to a noble work, and the 
sufferings which made tbat life in its last, 
years a true martyrdom, are hero so, sim- 
ply set forth as to bear the highest testi- 
taony to tho heroic spirit in which they 
were endured. 

The unremitting energy, the Heaven-in- 
spired determination which carried David 
Livingstone through the immense labor 
which he voluntarily took upon himself, 
were In themselves sufficient to have lilted 
him high above other men; but when we 
think ot tho complete self-sacrifice which 
bis work involved, and the triumphant 
fai^h which bore him on to bis lonely 
death, our praise is silenced— it is not for 
us to speak in tho presence of snch deeds 
as his. 

We cannot now choose from the full 
pages of this journal, but we can show 
our readers something of its value; and 
we ask them in reading the following 
brief extracts to remember that they were 



written in tiic heart, of Africa, in the 
midst of unparalellcd difficulties and suf- 
fering, by a man whose strength, whose 
hope, whose only-present friend was the 
Got I in whose Name all his work was done, 
i Here is his prayer on his lost birthdtiy 
but one, March 19, 1872: "My Jesus, 
my king, my life, my all ; I again dedicate 
my whole self to Thee. Accept me, and 
grant, O gracious Father, that e're this 
year is gone, I may finish my task. In 
Jesus' name I ask it. Amen, so let it be. 
David Livingstone." 

Again, under date April 18th.: " I pray 
tile good Lord of all to favor mo so as to 
allow me to discover the ancient fountains 
of Herodotus ; and if there is anything 
in 'the underground excavations to con- 
firm the precious old documents, the 
Scriptures of truth, may He permit me to 
bring it to light, and give me wisdom to 
mako a proper use of it." 

And here is. 1 1 ic story of the end : "Pass- 
ing inside, they looked toward the bed. 
Dr. Livingstone was not lying on it, but 
appeared to be engaged in prayer, and they 
instinctively drew back for the instant. 
The men drew nearer. ... A candle, 
stuck by its own wax to the top of the box, 
sited a light sufficient for them to see his 
form. Dr. Livingstone was kneeling by the 
side of his bed, his body strctchajl forward, 
his head buried in his hands upon the pillow. 
For a minute they watched htm: he did 
not stir, there was no sign of breathing; 
then one of them, Matthew, advanced 
softly, to i ira, ar.d placed his hands on his 
cheeks. It was sufficient : life had been 
extinct some time, and the body was almost 
cold : Livingstone was dead."' 

AFBIOAN EXPLORATION. 

Next to Dr. Livingstone in his charac- 
ter of explorer, ranks Sir Samuel Baker, 
an Englishman, whose account of his sec- 
ond journey into the heart of Equatorial 
Africa has just been published, forming a 
most interesting and exciting book, and 
giving to the world much valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the actual condition 
of the African people. 

While Baker's work cannot, as to its re- 
sults, be in any way compared with Liv- 
ingstone's, his explorations having been 
far less extensive, he was nevertheless the 
8rst European to penetrate to the equato- 
rial region from the north, or at least to 
(Jet so far to the south, by way of the 
White Nile, as the Albeit Nyanza; and 
these two explorers, in connection with 
Burton and Speke, have ru-oved that the 
interior of the African Continent is of very 
great fertility, and offers great commercial 
advantages in the future to European or 
native energy. But, in the first place, be- 
fore there can be any real progress, the 
suppression of the slave trade must be 
effected, and that this is no easy matter is 
shown by the experience of Sir Samuel 
Baker, who was given command < f an ex- 
pedition, equipped by the 1 Khedive of 
SsTlpti *°r tllc purpose of breaking up 
the slave trade of the interior. This expedi- 
tion was a very powerful one, and all pos- 
sible aid was given to it by the Egyptian 
government, but the natural difficulties 
which lay in its path were simply enor- 
mous. Navigation of the White Nile »3 
made possible only by cutting a channel 
through the "floating islands" and masses 
of vegetation which choke the river; and 
as may be imagined such work tells very 
severely upon both men and animals. 
Then the hostility of many of the native 
tribes is ot the fiercest description, and 
wholesale slaughter seems to be the rule 
among them, while toward Europeans they 
stop at no species of treachery, as might 
be expected from what is known of their 
treatment of their slaves. 

Although Baker and his men did not 
achieve as much as was hoped for, there is 
still no doubt that very important results 
were ensured, for not only geographically 
speaking was the heart of Africa success- 
fully reached, but much was done to bring 
that wild and luxuriant region into connec- 
tion with commerce and civilization. 

It seems inevitable tbat among those 
who may read the exciting story of Ba- 
ker's journey, some will be found with 
strength and love sufficient to lead them 
to consecrate themselves to the work of 
carrying to these " men benighted "that 
" lamp of life " which alone can break 
through the darkness that has hitherto en- 



compassed all their vast region Of Central 
Africa. A great, new field for missionary 
work is opening rapidly — the harvest is 
ready ; where are the laborers ? 
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Over the chimney the night-wind sang 
And chanted a melody no one knew; 
And the woman stopped as her babe she tossed, 
Aud thought of the one she had long since lost, 
And said, as her tear drops- back she forced. 
" I hate the wind in the chimney!" 

Over tho chimney tho night- wind sang, 
And chanted a melody no ono knew; 
And tho children aaid, as tlioy closer drew, 
" 'Tis some witch that is cleaving the ttaok 

night through — 
'Tis a fairy trumpet that just then blew. 
And we fear tho wind in the chimney." 

Over the chimney the night-wind sang. 
And chanted a melody no ono knew; 
And the man, as he sat on hia hearth below. 
Said to himself, " It will surely snow, 
And fuel is dear, and wages low; 

I'll stop that leak in the chimney." 

Over the chimney tho night-wind sang. 
And chanted a melody no one knew; 
But the poet listened and smiled, for he 
Was man and woman and child — all three. 
And said, " It is Ood's own harmonv, 
This wind wo hear in the chimney. " 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE DONKEY. 

I hardly know how to tell my stor 
proper terms, it is so exceedingly immoral 
— showing as it docs the success of/envy, 
malice, and all uncliaritablcncss ; / how a 
cruel, premeditated, and unprovoked mur- 
der may be committed without any punish- 
ment, and 'the murderer live on respected 
and apparently contented, though we must 
hope suffering internal agonies in. his con- 
science. I must begin, however, at the be- 
ginning. / 

There is a lighthouse built upon a rocky 
islet jutting out into the stormy Irish sea, 
surrounded with dangerous reefs, where 
vessels of old were continually wrecked, 
anil even now come often to grief. It is 
joined to the mainland by a small suspen- 
sion-bridge, and can only be reached by a 
staircase of some three hundred rude steps 
winding down the face of the cliffs, tho 
rocky ledges in one place little better than 
a ladder, while on both sides the precipices 
rise five hundred feet sheer of the sea. 
Upon this island live the lighthouse-keeper, 
his wife, and donkey, and up and down 
this path these three pass every week to 
get their provisions at the nearest littlo 
town some three or four miles away. At-^— 
the top of the rock is a shed where a small 
cart is kept to which they harness the don- 
key — make their expedition — and return 
along the craggy, steep mountain road be- 
hind the promontory. When the party 
reach the top of the steps, the cart is then 
put again into the shed, the goods arc 
bound on the donkey's back, who, with 
much neatness and, despatch, proceeds to 
step.witb his load carefully down the stairs 
and then up again into the island, carry- 
ing everything safely into his home. 

Things had thus gone on very, prosper- 
ously for some time, though living was a 
little scanty for the donkey, as tho island 
produces little but sea-birds, which lay their 
eggs oh the ledges of rock all round, which 
are so narrow that if a human hand at- 
tempts to lift an egg, it is impossible to re- 
place the round and slippery thing ones 
more, and it rolls into the sea. Yet here, 
on a margin of two inches or so, the Guit- ' 
lemots may be seen sitting each on her sin- 
gle long, bluish egg, their little white stom- 
achs bolt upright, in rows elose together, 
but apparently quite comfortable. The 
gulls nnd razorbills take it easier; and squat 
less stiffly over the two eggs, which they 
lay. The clamor of the clouds of birds all . . 
talking at once is deafening. The colony 
is most regular in its habits; it appears on 
the island always on the same day in Feb- 
ruary—having previously sent an umbos-' 
sage of select birds about a .fortnight be- 
fore to see that the rock is still in its right 
place — tint their seaside lodgings, food, 
etc., are all in readiness. After tbeir 
young ones are fledged, the birds all leave 
the cliffs on the same day in August, and 
their children are not allowed to return to 
the community, it is said, until they are two 
years old. . # 

The birds arc preserved tftth almost re- 
ligious veneration ; in a fog, when the light 



BUUTliJSiUN WUKtt-MAlN. 



Is invisible, and the bell, which is supposed i short time and we were both awkward yet 
to sound a distance, of two miles, is un- . with our new plaything, 
tiearti in the thick air, the noise of the ! It came into my mind at once that here 
birds give warning of the dangerous coast ! was a good chance for a litte practice ; so, 
at hand. i without disturbing the other boys, 1 got 

Nothing could exceed the peace and har- i up, went to where Sam was picketed, and 
mony of the island. The gulls and the don- 1 in almost no time lie and 1 were in full run 
kcydiii not in any way interfere with each \ after Mr. Wolf. He played out lively for 
Other. He was happy both in the society ' a while, but we gained on him ; and by the 
of the summer and the solitude of the win- ' time we had got four or five' miles from 
tcr;whenin an evil moment the lighthouse- ! camp, wo were so close that I got my lasso 
keeper took it into his head to add a pony j ill hand and was getting ready to throw. 



to the establishment, which was brought 
down the steps with great trouble. 

The donkey was hurt as to his feelings 
as well as in fi is stomach. Clearly there was 



off my coat, and tried to spread it on 
the frost, and put my arms over that, 
liut the frost was now mo3tly broken 
within my reach, and I did not help mat- 
ters any. Then I stood as btill as 1 could 
and called with all my might, but there 
was no likelihood that anybody was with- 
in hearing. At the same time I kept 
watch, and soon found that, whether I 
struggled or kept still, I was gradually 
settling down deeper and deeper. It wan 
not till then that 1 began to think serious- 
ly that I might not get out of that hole. 

Could it be that 1 should sink and 
smother in that mess, when I was almost 
in reach of solid ground ? My comrades 
would think nothing of my absence, and 
would not be likely to look for me till near 



But just then the wolf ran across a little 
basin, not larger than a good sized house, 
which was sunk in the prairie. When Sam 
struck this spot, down went his fore legs 
not room or a living for two ; the blades of j to the very shoulders, while I went over his 
grow were already so scanty that he had , head into the mud in themiddleof the basin. 

to eke out his dinner with potato parings, I Sam floundered out and ran off, while I night, at soonest. And long before that I 
etc — indeed, he ate everything that the 
pigs (if they had existed) would have taken. 
What had this wretched beast — he thought 
— to do in this territory? infringing on his 
rights ? taking the bread out of his very 
mouth? He wan naturally excessively eross, 
ami gave way to his temper, and plagued 
and tormented the miserable pony out of 
bis very life. Still the obdurate lighthousc- 
"keepcr would not rid him of his enemy, and 
the donkey began to see that there would 
lie no,end to his annoyance except through 
his own exertions. 

One day, unable to control his temper, 
ho suddenly crept up close to the pony's 
side, seized him traitorously with his teeth 
by the scufT of the neck, dragged him to 
the edge of the rocks, turned round, and 
kicked him nearer and nearer to the preci- 
pice, but a little way off, and at last fairly 
pushed him into the breakers below. It 
was all too quickly done for a rescue ; the 
lighthouse man from the top of his tower, 
helpless to interfere, saw the poor pony, 
still alive, floating out to sea over the reefs, 
the gulls hovering above him ready to fall 
on him and banquet upon his remains I 

An attempt was next made to bring in 
a she-goat: but the donkey was so much 
the strongest and most astute of the two, 
that she was obliged to be carried away al- 
most immediately, or it was clear she would 
hnve soon shared tho pony's fate : and the 
donkey now reigns undisputed lord of the 
situation. 



TEAPPER DAN'S STORY. 

Yes, as you say, I've been ill some tight 
places in my day, on the plain* and among 
the Ilockies. 

I've had Cheyenne arrows stickins in 
me, and I've heard the whistle of bullets 
from Comanclio rifles and Border Ruffian 
revolvers. I've; hunted the grizzly, and 
been hunted by the I'awnec. 

I've been left afoot without anything to 
Cat, andfalmost without arms or ammuni- 1 
lion, when the reds made a swoop upon j 
me out on tho Arkansas, and I thought I 
should starve before I could reach any 
place to get supplies. 

But if you want to know when I ran the 
very closest chance of all my life, it was 
something cntirely*«ifferent'from all these, 
anil I went into it with as little thought of 
danger as you have when you go out to 
shoot squirrels. It was more than twenty 
years ago, while I was yet a youngster. 

There was no Kansas or Nebraska then, 
but our party were lying in camp a few 
dnys on the west side of the Missouri, in 
the Indian country. We had made the 
tyip to Santa Fe that season, and now in- 
tended to take a short turn out on the 
buffalo range before we broke up and 
vent into the settlements for the winter. 
Part of our company" had crossed tho 
river and gone for supplies, while the rest 
were taking care of the stock, and waiting 
for them to come back. 

One night we bad a little snow, and an 
unusually cold snap for the season (it was 
early in November), and the ground was 
frozen a little on the surface. We were 
camped in—a' drop ravine, which was 
skirted with timber, but just back of us 
was the open prairie as far as you could see. 

When I awoke that morning, just at day- 
break, I heard tho howl of a prairie wolf a 
little back of the camp. I hod been 
taking lessons of the greasers in the use of 
the lasso, and had one rigged to my sad- 
dle, all ready for use. My horso was a no- 
Wo young fellow, but I had had him only a 




the edge and tried again. ' 

He did this over and over, till he waa 
on the opposite side from where I first 
saw him, and the long lasso was stretched 
across the basin, and barely within my 
reach! I caught at it with all my might 
and when it was fairly in my hand, I felt 
as though a miracle had been wrought to 
save me. I kept talking to Sam to keep 
him quiet, while I managed to get the rop» 
around under my arms, and to fasten it so 
I thought it would hold. Then I changed 
my talk to him, and tried to start him 
away. The splendid fellow seemed to 
know all about it, and just turned and 
moved off steadily till he had drawn me to 
firm ground, when 1 spoke to him again, 
and he stopped while I , got on my feat 
and went to him. I was chilled by my 
cold bath, and stiff and sore from the strata 
of the rope.but I rode to camp about as 
thankful a fellow as you ever saw. 

I cant tell my feelings, but I did my 
last swearing in that hole, and I think I 
know about how things look to a man 
who is hanging over the edge of the other 
world. — Work and Play. 



A SELF-MADE MAS. 



He 



righted myself as well as I could, and took should be head and cars under, at the rate 

an observation. ■ : things were going. My chance looked slim, 

I was evidently in "what had been a j I tell you, unless I reached solU bottom be- 

small, deep pond, but the summer drouth ; fore my breathing was stopped. Thoughts 

had dried it down till it was just thick 1 came fast then, 1 tell you, and my evil dc- 

cnough to stick well. j ings troubled me more in a couple of hours 

You could neither stand nor swim in it. i than they had for a year before.: 

It was neither land nor water, but as a ! It was strange how they all came back, 

mire-hole it was a complete success. The j some that I thought I had forgotten, and 



re's hope for young men. Few of 
them have begun life under greater disad- 
vantages than did Mr. Ezra Cornell, who 
died last December a millionaire, and 
whose name will go honorably down to 
posterity as the founder of Cornell Uni- 
versity, which is, you know, not only a 
successful college, but the most thorough 
and successful experiment which has been 
made in the North to unite manual labor 
with instruction. 

Mr. Cornell began life as a laboring man " 
with little time or opportunity for educa- 
tion. That did not make him despise 
cither labor or learning. Till he was 
twenty-one he worked at making pottery, 
and in a machine shop, and then, till he 
was thirty-six, at milling and farming. 
He must have kept his eyes and care open 
all this while, for at the end of that time 
we find him inventing a machine for laying 
telegraph wires under ground, as wai. at 
first proposed to do. It was found better- 
to raise them on poles, so his first ventury 
to rise in life was a failure and he found 
himself in -the streets of New York so pen- 
niless that one night he would have gone to 
bed hungry had he not found a shilling 
lying on the walk. 

What an excellent opportunity to decide 
that he was born to bad luck, mid take to 
drinking or stealing; not he ! He went to 
work instead, and all the money ho could 
get he put into the new telegraph schema 
; that Professor Morse had just started. 
That, as wc all know, was a success, and 
the penniless laborer found himself grow- 
j ing rich. Another good chance to ruin 
himself as many a newly rich man has, by 
dissipation and extravagance. 
I But as he rose in wealth, he rose in pow- 
and moral character. He became Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Society, and 
I was elected to the State Assembly, and 
; Senate, nis influence was always given 
| to work and learning. He founded a pub- 
lic library at Ithaca, New York; and the 
crowning act of his life was the gift of two 
hundred acres of land with the buildings on 
it, and five hundred thousand dollars to es- 
tablish the university which will perpetuate 
bis name as a worker and an educator. 
A noble example! Who'll follow it? 



frost had stiffened the top enough to bear 
the wolf, but all it did for me was to cut 
my face a little as I broke through it into 
the mire below. I'm afraid I cursed that 
wolf some, but I didn't take it hard at first, 
for I thought the worst of it was to go 
back to camp cold and dirty, and be laughed 
at by the boys. When I first straight- 
ened' up and cleared the dirt out of my 
mouth and eyes, 1 found myself in nearly 
to the waist. 

I reached out my arms over the frozen 
surface as far as I could, and tried to 
draw myself up and toward the bank. 
But I broke through, and the effort only 
made me sink the deeper. Then I pulled 



some I had made myself believe were quite 
right, after all ; but now they showed them- 
selves to me in their own ugliness, and not 
at nil as I had painted them up. 

But while I was having this settlement 
with myself whether I would or not, I did 
not stop looking for any chanco to help my- 
self out. At last, when I had sunk to my 
arms, so that I could move them with dif- 
ficulty, what should come in sight but Sam, 
dragging the lasso behind him. Somehow, 
this gave me new hope, and I called and 
whistled to him, till he saw his master and 
tried to come to me. He readied the edge 
of the hole, and broke in and drew bock. 
But I kept on calling, and he moved along 



THE ENGLISH WAY OF TAKIHG CARE 
OF HORSES. 

Some English grooms at Saratoga are 
teaching Yankees the care of horses. I 
asked one of these grooms, who has spent 
twenty years in the stables of royalty, what 
he had to say about our American way of 
taking care of a horse. 

"Why, sir," said he, "You dont take 
good care of your horses; y ou think you do, 
but you dont." 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Because, when a horse comes in alt wet 
with perspiration, you let him stand in the 
stable and dry with all the dirt on. In 
England we take the horse as ho comes 
from a drive and sprinkle blood-warm water 
all over him, from his head to - his feet. 
Then we scrapo bim down and> blanket 
him, rubbing his legs and face dry. Tho* 



so 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



in an hour he is clean and dry and ready 
to take a good feed, while with your way 
he will Btand and swelter for hours, and 
finally dry sticky and dirty. 6ur horses 
never founder and never take cold. We 
never use a curry comb ; you scratch your 
horses too hard. The only care necessary is 
to have the water not too cold; then bathe 
them instantly while you are rubbing their 
legs. A 



money. Let your materials, your gloves, your camped in its vicinity. But at that [ tired. Colonel Hodges halted his bat- 
shoes, or whatever the articles may be, be i tJ ^ opinion prevailed through- talion at a line of breast-works thrown 
always as good and as well-made as you can ^ ^ JJpgflt, that the masses of the up by the enemy^ just tO the westward 

southern people were not in sympathy 



TO THE STUDENTS OF 
IV. 
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FOU YOUNO WOMEN. 



The first principle of dress, may, I think, 
safely be siud to be tuitatility, and by this I 
mean that your dress should be suited to the 
occasions .on which it is worn, to your position 
in life, and to the characteristics of your face 

: and. figure. When you are at work, for exam- 
ple, wcur something dark in color, simple in 
make, and, if possible, of material which will 
wash. Put aside all your finery, for nothing 
is more completely unladylike than to over- 
dress; and wjien you are at work of any kind, 
the simpler you'dress the better. Plain linen 
collars and cuffs are proper at all times, and 
should always be preferred to mussy ru filings, 
though fresh lace or muslin ruffling is a prettjx 
and ladylike addition to your toilette for even- 
ing or at any time when you are dressed more 
than usual. 

Any preponderance of bright color, or any 
glaring or improper combination of colors, is 
always to be avoided. There are certain coVors, 
as you know, which are always beautiful: as 
scarlet and brown, or pfnk and grey ; while 
again there are colors which, to use an express- 
ive word, "kill" each other, as purple and 
blue, green and yellow. No mere directions 
can guide you here; you must simply train 
your own taste by watching the dress of peo- 
ple whom you know yon can trust in this par- 
ticular, and in this way you will soon learn to 
judge for yourselves; but,^iu the meantime, I 
advise you to err always ou~the side of too 
little color rather than too much. 

For dress materials choose as much as possi- 
ble solid colors ; that is, do not indulge too 

' often in plaids, stripes or figures, and be care- 
ful never to overtnm, for the first care of a 
lady is to avoid attracting attention by the 
gaudiness or fussiness of her dress. Dark 
colors for winter and light for summer, is a 
very safe rule, though, of course, it may often 
be safely broken. For jackets and cloaks; 
black or any very dark color is proper, and 
the hat or bonnet should be made to match or 
contrast with the «uit with which it will be 
principally worn ; while gloves must never be 
of any 6righ<color— grays, drabs, browns and 
black being the most useful, with white and 
the light shades for full dress. 

Jewelry, lace, artificial flowers, etc., should 
not 'be worn except .on special occasions, as 
evening parties, weddings, etc. ; and only at 
such times too, are low necked or short sleeved 
dresses suitable ; for it is safe to soy that the 
. ordinary, every-day toilette of a lady, is remark- 
able chiefly for its simplicity of color, fashion 
and material. h . 

Boots should be thick and strong for com- 
mon wear, must be kept in good order and 
neatly blacked. Never on any account be bo 
foolish as to wear tight shoes, for, as 1 fear 
many of you have already found, they are tjhe 
cause of infinite discomfort and pain, 
- Slippers are proper for the house at all times, 
' but be careful that they do not entice you in 
slipshod habits; do your best to keep yoii 
Btockings and your shoes, clean, whole 
neat. 

In respect to petticoats, I think you will see 
for yourselves, that for winter you need those 
which are light, warm and not easily soiled, 
while in summer you want those that are light, 
cool and easily washed. 

The woolen balmorals for the one season and 
the cotton balmorals for the other, are, if wisely 
chosen, neat, comfortable and cheap; while 
petticoats of white cotton prettily tucked or 
trimmed should always be worn for your best, 
or when you have on a thin dress. 

This idea of "suitability" on which I am 
inclined to dwell very strongly, exists not only 
in regard to the times and places for which 
you dress yourselves, but also has a very di- 
rect connection with the amount of money 
which you are able to spend. You understand, 
no doubt, that it is unsuitable to dress con- 
spicuously in the street, to dress gaudily while 
! at work, to overdress anywhere or at any time ; 
but do you also understand how very un- 
suitable it is to spend a penny more than you 
can honestly afford upon your clothes f To 
most W you this matter of economy is doubt- 
less a' very important one; and I shall (taking 
it for granted that you mean to be honest and 
careful in personal expenditure) try to give you 
' 'a few hints which may be.of assistance to you. 

In selecting any garrqent, from a pair of 
•hoes to a hat, you may be sure that it is bet- 
ter to have one really good thing than two or 
three poor ones. Many girls would spend the 
money which one good gown or cloak would 
cost, upon two or three cheap ones, but it is not 



always as good 

afford, and then take care of them. Be satis 
fled to do without a variety iu order that you 
may have better things, which in the end are 
always more economical, especially when you 
take into account the extra labor entailed upon 
you by the multiplication of cheap articles in 
your wardrobe. 

Again, do not spend your money upon 
trinkets ; the habit of buying useless ornaments 
' is most extravagant and unsatisfactory, for a 
' ring here, a necklace -there, a string of beads 
or a brooch now and then, however cheap tbey 
may seem at the time, will run away with the 
price of a complete stock of underclothing 
before you think of it. In this connection, 
too, I must warn you against the vulgarity of 
all imitations, false jewelry in particular being 
always in bad taste. You will find that among 
ladies and gentlemen a very plain reality is bet- 
ter than a very fine sham, and that it is good 
to be true, in dress as well as in other things. 

In laying, out your limited allowance of 
money always take the most substantial things 
first, for you will And that to sacrifice comfort 
to show is very poor economy ; as, for example, 
the girl who goes wthout overshoes in order 



to buy a feather is very likely to discover her 
mistake when she ' gets her feet wet and pays 
the penalty of illness and suffering. 

Never fret yourself and waste your time in 
the attempt to dress as people do who are 
richer than you are, or whose position enables 
them to make more show upon a similar out- 
lav. You can be a ludy in calico as well as in 
silk ; and you can make no greater mistake than 
to fancy that economy is a disgrace or extrav- 
agance a virtue. 

The refinement (to user a general term) 
of your dress and appearance, will depend 
largely upon your own industry and neatness, 
for a careful eye and ready hand can do much 
toward making and keeping your dress what 
a lady's should be, whole and clean ; and to 
that end you should mend rips, tears and holes 
in your garments as soon as they appear, re- 
membering that most useful little proverb, 
" A stitch in time saves nine." 

If you have patiently followed me thus far, 
I think you will now agree with me that a 
lady's dress should always be clean, suitable 
and" comfortable ; and any girl who will work 
on that foundation may safely be trusted to 
make her dress also pretty and attractive, by 
a careful and modest use-of color, a wise choice 
of material and fashion, and a systematic 
avoidance of everything glaring and unreal. 

. And now there are but two other points 
upon which I wish to speak, and I have pur- 
posely reserved them for the lost, for they are 
not only matters of dress, but of morality — 
wall. 

You must never use articles of toilette which 
belong to ypur companions, but must yourself 
be supplied with all that you are likely to re- 
quire, so that you need on no account trespass on 
the belongings of other people. Tooth-brushes, 
combs and brushes, washcloths, sponges, etc., 
are sacred to the use of their owner ; and I do 
not know anything more indicative of a want 
of refinement than a promiscuous use of these 
things. .The utmost intimacy will not justify 
you in any carelessness in regard to articles 
which in the strictest sense are personal prop- 
erty, and with your nearest friend you should 
never permit yourself to become lax in this 
particular. Also in respect to minor articles 
of dress— pocket-handkerchiefs, collars, rib- 
bons, etc.— it is wise to borrow and lend as 
little as possible. Have a sufficient number of 
these things, let them be plainly marked with 
your name, and wbjle guarding your own 
rights be careful to respect the rights of your 
neighbor; for nothing is more likely tollead to 
petty thefts (a vice about which I shall speak 
to you elsewhere) than the habit of indiscrimi- 
nate borrowing. 

My second and last warning to you is against 
a shameful practice, of which I hope you your- 
selves see the folly. While a lady should take 
every care of her teeth, her hair and her skin, 
no lady should use cosmetics in any form. 
Paint and powder, however skilfully their 
true names may he concealed under the mask 
of "Liquid Bloom," or "Lilly Enamel," can 
never change their real character, but remain 
always unclean, false, unwholesome, a disgrace 
to those who use them, and certain turn to 
the skins they arc supposed to beautify. Put 
such things away from you entirely, and be 
sure that the adornment they afford is unworthy 
of good women; for it is an offense against 
the laws of health, a foolish and paltry attempt 
at deception. 



with the secession movement, but 
were led or rather forced along, against 
their wills and convictions, by defeated 
but ambitious politicians, who inaugu- 
rated the movement, dictated the suc- 
cessive steps, and, by persuasions or 
threats, compelled the people generally 
to adopt their plans and execute their de- 
signs. Just the contrary opinion, and, 
indeed, the contrary state of things, 
existed throughout the South. It was 
a matter of frequent remark that in the 
revolution of 1861, the people were 
ahead of the leaders. It became nec- 
essary, in some emphatic way, to disa- 
buse the northern mind of this entire 
misconceptiorf-of the actual condition 
of affairs ; and vKwas supposed that a 
scene such as the burning of a town bry 
its own inhabitants, rather than have 
it occupied by an invading foe, would 
tend greatly to the accomplishment of 
this end. 

This step had several times been sug- 
gested to General Magrudox, command- 
ing on the Peninsula, aud*this, too, by 
residents ot the town and county; but 
he, unwilling to sacrifice the property 
of citizens who had already suffered so 
much from the ravages of war, had de- 
clined to adopt the suggestion. At 
length, however, he reluctantly yielded 
to the wishes of the people, the demands 
of the press and the necessities of the 
occasion. That nothing of its moral ef- 
fect should be lost — for the moral ef- 
fect was the chief, and almost sole de- 
sign — he commanded that the town 
should be fired, as far as possible, only 
by such companies as were raised in 
and around it. 

Having stationed a considerable 
force at the Whiting farm on the New 
Market road, about five miles from 
Hampton, he despatched a battalion of 



of the old church wall, while Captain I 
Phillips took command of the remain- I 
ing troops and proceeded to the more I 
active work of the night. After as- I 
signing each detachment its special 
work, lie, himself, proceeded to the foot I 
of Hampton bridge to watch any dem- I 
onstration of the enemy from the direc- I 
tion. of Fort Monroe. After a little I 
brisk firing the Federal picket retired I 
and the Confederates were in undis- 
puted possession of the town. 

But few of the houses were occupie d; 
all the arms-bearing population was in 
the Confederate army ; most of the 
non-combatants had fled to Williams- 
burg, Richmond and other places when 
the Federal troops first occupied New 
Ports News,and the negroes not carried 
away by their owners had for the most 
part sought the protection of the Fed- 
eral lines. Thus the town was virtu- 
ally deserted, only a few old and in- 
firm people remaining in it. But the . 
most painful part of that night's work • 
to those engaged in it was to iilform 
those few of the dreadful errand on 
which they had con 

No time could ,be~ given for the re- 
moval of effects— what was to be done 
had to be done quickly ; so in fifteen 
minutes after the citizens had been noti- 
fied to leave, the work of firing was 
begun. So finely planned and admir- 
ably executed were the arrangements ■ 
for this, that in half an hour every house 
had been fired, and before dawn the 
pretty little village was a disfigured 
heap of smouldering ashes and crum- 
bling walls. Only five houses remained 
standing, they from.some cause having 
failed to burn. Of these five, two were 
torn down the succeeding winter by 
the Federal troops ; and now there are 
only two houses on the western side of 
the river that were .built prior to the 



THE BUWOTQ OP HAMPTON. 

BY OAPT. S. W. AKMISTEA1), LATE OF THB 
CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

The burning of this beautiful and 
ancient little town, was not an act of 
mere wanton and- useless destruction : 
nor was it expected by those who sug- 
gested or carried it into execution to 
have any material effect in crippling 



four companies from Colonel HodgeB' j 7th day of August, 1861 
regiment, Captains Phillips' and * It ia due to the vindication of Gen- 
Goode's companies of cavalry-, and Cap- 1 eral Magruder's character against the 
tain Sinclair s company of infantry, to > reproaches that have been cast upon it 
the accomplishment of the enterprise. ! — yea; due to the truth of history it- 
Captain Phillips' company, the Old ; self— tosay,thatthisact,sinceso loudly 
Dominion Dragoons, was raised in the condemned,, was at the time received 
town and county ; find Captain Sin- with cordial approval. Not that there 
clair's, the York Rangers, was raised were none who condemned, but the 
in the adjoining county of York, but ! exceptions were so rare as hardly to be 



in this way that you will dress well upon a Utile the operations of the Federal army en- 



officered by men from Hampton ; 
the remaining troops were from other 
portions of Virginia. The whole force 
was under the command of Colonel 
Hodges, but owing to Captain Phil- 
lips' intimate acquaintance with the 
situation of the town, and the tact 
which he had displayed in previous 
skirmishes with the enemy, General 
Magruder had entrusted to him the 
general superintendence of affairs. In 
other words, Colonel Hodges had been 
instructed to adopt the suggestions of 
Captain Phillips in his general plan of 
operations. 

Strong guards were sent out on the 
New Ports News and Salter's Creek 
roads to prevent a surprise from that 
direction, as the bridge over the creek 
which crosses the Back River road pad 
been burned, and a force obtaining pos- 
session of the New Market road, would 
effectually cut off their line of retreat. 
A Btrong picket was also sent out to 
Hope's farm 'on the road, leading ndrth 
from the town. 

The expedition entered Hampton 
just after night-fall on the 7th of Au- 
gust 1861, and immediately proceeded 
t*> the work of conflagration. The town 
as it stood at that time lay almost en- 
tirely 6n the western bank of Hamp- 
ton River, and was divided into four 
nearly equal parts by the intersection 
of King an<J Queen streets. The plan 
of operation was simply to assign a de- 
tachment to each of these sections with 
instructions to commence on the east- 
ern side and fire the houses, as they re- 



worthy of mention. Concurrent testi- 
mony amply proves that in many cases 
property was fired by the hands of its 
owners, or the children of its owners, 
and this, too, with an alacrity and 
zeal altogether unsurpassed. 

The land books for 1860 show the 
real estate of the town for that year to 
have been valued at $242,749, of which 
amount the buildings comprised $172,- 
450. Thus it will be seen' that nearly 
$200,000 worth of property was thus 
voluntarily destroyed merely to dem- 
onstrate the intense earnestness of the 
people in the cause- which they had 
espoused, and for whicb they con- 
sidered no sacrifice(too great. 



LETTERS FROM GRADUATES, / 

Graham's Forge, WttheCocntt, Va., ) 
February, 12, 1875. f 

Dear Teacher,— The people here, as a gen- 
eral thing, are poor; but while they are poor, 
they do not content themselves at Poverty's 
door; but they (exhibit a disposition to go 
higher by their own labors and skill. I know 
it has been asserted that the Negro race will, 
like the Indian, diminish and finally disappear 
before the civilizing and christianizing- powers 
of the Caucasian race. But we rejoice to 
know that this is only supposition, since we 
find no promise that God has made, to preserve 
one race and to exterminate the other. And 
while the Lord bo with us, we intend 'to keep 
our banner thrown to the gale, and help to do 
as much as we positively can toward bringing 
our people to the true road of civilization 
(that is, we who are their instructors). The 
colored people here are quite enterprising. 
Many of them are owning nice little home- 
steads and are industrioinv, 

I have been teaching ever since I got home 
from Hampton, June, 1878. I find teaching 
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to be quite a pleasant occupation, but one that 
requires the utmost attention of the teache r, 
as much or mora so than on the part of th e 
scholars. 

Sinco l have had Stune experience as a 
teacher I see it is obligatory that the teacher 
study as much as he can. I have had no pu- 
pils who could perplex me on any of their 
studies; but I rind that I can enter with my 
scholars and conduct a recitation with so much 
more enthusiasm after having made myself 
perfectly familiar with th e topic to be consid- 
ered. • 
■ I have been examined only once, and passed 
it quite smoothly. I am teaching under the 
supervision of Rev. J. D. Thomas, and have 
been for nearly two years; but have occupied 
three different schoolhouses. I am teaching: 
now in the new house that I had -built last 
winter and spring by the assistance of some 
good friends. Of the number who made liberal 
"contributions, there is Miss Edith Heuicnway 
whom I shall never forget so - long as life lasts. 

l have had good success as a teacher, and 
have been kindly treated by both white and 
colored. 

As this has been' written in great baste you 
will please excuse all imperfections. 
I am, ever your obedient pupil, 

. ■ ■ ; • . J. M. Hicks. 

<The valedictorian of - the last class 
writes as follows from Bonsacks, Roanoke 
County, Vs.: 

My experience as a teacher since I left your 
Institution, is quite limited, and in geueral 
what others have said, I will have to say. I 
anijrituated in the Blue Ridge Range, in the 
western part of Virginia. I enjoy the scenery 
here, very much, though it is very cold. The 
mountains appear in the distance at every 
point, and with their snow-capped summits 
glittcriug in. the sun, they present a grand and 
magnificent view. I enjoy my work quite well, 
and find my stimulus when discouraged, in 
considering the needs of the people, among 
whom' I am laboring. 

All are anxious to improve their condition 
and rise from the influences of the past. We 
(need teachers, as a race, I admit, but we need 
equally as much an intelligent ministry ; and 
without it, X fear that the people to some ex- 
tant, and to a sad extent, will continue for 
mail}- years to grope in the dark. It is of the 
utmost importance that they sftould learn re 
ligion is practical, not formal t li nt is. has a 
bearing upon their daily associations with 
their fellow-men, as well as upon the relations 
which should exist between them and God, 
Young men, who are teachers, ought to be fit- 
ted to take a very active part in churches, as 
you intend in your course for graduates. 

Many in this vicinity are wide-awake to the 
importance of owning property, and are ob- 
taining land, though they nave to work very 
industriously and be very economical, that 
they may pay for it. 

The Sunday-school isn't attended very well, 
owing to the distance the children live from 
the schoolhouse. , The people arc quite tem- 
perate in respect to strong drink. One disad- 
vantage with us as" teachers, we have to wait 
sometime after teaching, for our salary. Many 
of my scholars work with white families, and 
pay their board by working evenings and Sat- 
urdays. I feel I have the good-will of white 
and black, as I am politely treated by both. 

Hoping the good work may continue, I am, 
yours truly, *• G. E. Stephens. 

Mr. Editor, — It is with much pleasure, that 
I write informing you of the satisfaction 
which your paper has afforded the subscribers 
whose names I sent to your office in January. 
Many are surprised when they learn that such 
an institution as the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute is south of Washington ; 
more especially, to team that the paper which 
'!!<■> had so thoughtlessly looked upon at 
first, was the very one which; was doing 
most to elevate our race. None of my words 
ran so fully express the estimation in which 
the Southern Workman is held among its 
patrons, as the simple, yet earnestly spoken 
words of the father of Miss. M. K., a subscri- 
ber, who said : "I thank God for such a good 
paper and school in our land. I pray that 
God may always bless the managers, the teach- 
in, and all the scholars: also those young men 
who are learning to print papers; and f hope 
that all of those young ladies and gentlemen 
may be good teachers, too, who will try to 
get the poor colored people all through the 
South to take and read papers, as you arc do- 
tag, for which I thank yBu for recommending 
the Southern Workman." js> 

Mr. Editor, after such frankness of speech 
'ran a once slave-bound and illiterate man, 
who is now an honest and industrious free- 
■nun, I fully refuse to speak a word of praise 
more, but I consider that I am amply rewarded 
for my services as an agent for yourpaper. 
Very truly yours, D. A. Ellett. 

John P. Pool of the Class of 1874, 
writes from Elizabeth City, Pasquotank 
(-'ounty, North Carolina, as follows: 



winter. I taught on Roanoke Island during 
the fall. This island is twelve miles long, 
and between two and three miles wide, and 
has about five hundred inhabitants, whose 
chief employment is fishing. 

"I had sixty scholars enrolled with an aver- 
age attendance of about forty. The good, 
morals of the school have gained to it the 
approval of the community. The common 
sentiment of the whites in this community 
and in others where I have taught, is in favor 
of the education of the colored people." 



TO THE TEACHERS. 



We want to make this column thoroughly 
practical and useful ; and to any teachers who 
look to it for suggestions, we say, If you want 
information or advice that you do not find here 

upon any special points that may 



row ; because it leads the believer, laboring 
and heavy-laden, to Him who gives him 
rest. 



TO MY COLORED FRIENDS. 
Mr. Editor, — May I again use your 
columns to say. a few words to my colored 
friends who read the Workman ? I 
fancy 1 hear you say, " Certainly ; the paper The Educational Journal of Virginia, 
was originated and is maintained in their containing an official department in 
interest." charge of Dr. Ruffner, deserves the 

i f eU ' .flSf • What „, 1 *** } T widest circulation. It shows the deep 

iSLVlSf ril!LT ! Merest taken by Virginians in popular 
and ashes to put on your gardens buti , . . V ° , , . if.. 
now another subject claims attention. I education, and proves that this interest 
Everybody,— man, woman and child, « both intelligent, practical and auc- 
loves profit I and ev^ry wise and industri- cessful. , : 
ous man will have, at least, a few fruit-trees We wish we had the means of send- 
around his house. And now spring is' ing it regularly to every teacher who 
come and it is time to set out trees ; you, has graduated from this institution. 



if you have only a little lot, may have a 
few trees. Now, remember it will cost no 
more trouble to plant a good tree than a 
bad one. A good tree will 
more ground than a bad one. It 



ir own experience, or in which you arTe" j <l uire n0 more cultivation. A good 
pcciaily interested— we should be glud at any 1 is cheaper, at any ordinary price, than a 
time to hear from you, and to give what help j bad one for nothing. Let me then advise 



we can over the hard, places. 

THE I.AWSTOK TEACHING. 

1. Know thoroughly and familiarly what- 
ever you would teach. 

3. Gaiu and keep the attention of your pu- 
pils, ami excite their interest in the 'subject 
■ :l. Use language w hich your pupils fully un- 
derstand, and clearly explain every new word 
required. 



you, by all means, to be careful as to what 
sort of trees you get. Don't pick up any 
worthless thing, that somebody is about 
to throw away because it is worthless, but 
go to some neighbor who has a reputation 
for honesty and intelligence and buy, if 
need be. a few trees.! Better have a few 
good ones, than an orchard full of mean 
ones. Omid fruit is always demanded 



lead them I 

(I Require pupils to restate, fully and cor- i Get - gma ii tree8 

toaa&r^ ***** 

Kentf „ I ones wl " hear the so< 

7. Review, review, review, carefully, thnr- j the larger ones will 
oughly, repeatedly, with fresh consideration i transplanting as the 
and thought. 



T'lkgin with what is already *n»ien and I and always brings a good price ; and as it 
proceed to the unknown by easy and natural ! is no more trouble to raise, be sure to be- 
steps. I gin right and get good trees ; for as the 

Excite self-activities of the pupils and i Scripture savs, " A good tree bringeth 
them to discover the truth for themselves, j f or ti, good fruit. - ' | \ 

preference to large 
i reason that large 
ner ; yet remember, 
not generally bear 
smaller ones wflL 
Plant them from ten to sixteen feet 
apart encli way, accdrding to their size 
when grown. It is bent to set them about 
the same depth in the ground that they had 
in the nursery. If your land is naturally 
poor, put a plenty of rich surface soil^ 
woods' earth, old straw, or any half-rotten 
trash you can scrape tip — around the roots. 

Between these rows you may plant pota- 
toes or peas, or smaller fruits, as Straw- 
berries or Currants or Gooseberries, etc. 
By a little pains in this way. every man, 
who owns even a quarter or half-acre lot, 
may have fruit for his family and some to 
sell. 

One caution, let me give you : when you 
plow among your trees, whether old or 
young, be careful never to drive so near 
to the trees as to rub the bark with your 
traces. Many beautiful trees of delicious 
fruit have been spoiled by such careless- 
ness. Kemember, if fruit trees are worth 
planting at all.they are worth taking care of. 

If the Editor will allow me, I may have 
something more to say in the Workman. 

I I Kecodqhtan. 



Not to read it is to be behind the times 
on the most important questions of 
the day. ; 

HOTIOE. 

Any persons having spare numbers 
of the Southern Workman of the 
dates given below, will confer a favor 
by sending them to this office. Ten 
l.cents will be paid tor each — if desired : 
May 1872, February and March, Octo- 
ber ucd December 1873, October and 
December 1874, and January 1875. 

J. F. B. Marshall, 
Business Manager. 



These laws underlie and control all success- 
ful teaching. Nothing need be added to them ; 
nothing can be safely taken away. No one 
who will thoroughly master and use them need 
fail as a teacher, provided he will also main- 
tain the good order which is required to give 
free and undisturbed action to these laws.— 
Pmntyltania BehoolJournal. 

THAT OEOORAFHY CLASS. 

A readable article in the Illinois dchoolmat- 
a— "That Geography Class "—recounts the 
experience of Miss Ward, in "bringing up" 
a class in geography. She began with the 
town in which the pupils lived, locating their 
houses and the principal public buildings. 
Then each pupil was assigned some special 
topic, upon which to obtain all possible infor- 
mation. One took the foundry, and learned 
the number of men employed time, the kind 
Of iron manufactured, etc. Another took a 
particular branch of business, like banking, 
and so on. When the town had been thor- 
oughly studied, the county was taken up, 
"and then the State. For information the pu- 
pils resorted to books, and to conversations 
—1th the teacher, or parents and friends. We 
' this course to teachers generally. 



THE HY&EIA HOTEL. 

Old Ponrr Comfort, Va. 
This ' establishment is being put in 
condition for the reception of its usual 
summer visitors. Those who would 
enjoy the pleasures of boating, fishing, 
and salt-water bathing, together with 
the comforts of a pleasant home, can 
here find all that they desire. 



HARPER'S PERIOD! 



Five minutes spent once an hour, or even 
more' frequently, in simple changes of the po- 
sition of the body, by requiring the school or 
class to stand and to sit together three or four 
times in succession, also to exercise the arms 
briskly, will do much for the physical comfort 
of pupils, and even increase the progress in 
their studies. . 

The necessity of pure air in a schoolroom 
is a matter too serious to be neglected by any 
for a single hour. Yet quite too commonly, 
even where the moans for securing it have 
been provided, teachers carelessly neglect ven- 
tilation.- Virginia Educational Monthly. 



SPELLING. 



WtSve been teaching since I left school 
last June, and will teach again during this more you study it, the more yon will be. 



Remember that the use of correct spelling 
is to secure correct writing. • It is not in talk- 
ing but in writing or printing that blunders 
are made in orthography. Therefore, the <y« 
needs special training to detect them, rather 
than the ear. The beat method of teaching 
spelling, therefore, as soon as the children are 
able to write, is by dictation. Let them write 
the words on their slates, and If you have a 
blackboard, copy some of their work, and let 
the class try to pick out the mistakes in it, 
Of course oral spelling need not be given uj 
entirely. And here is a hint: Children are 
naturally inclined to spell by the sound— one 
word like another if they sound alike. Ex- 
plain to them, then, as far as you are able, how 
it is that our English language, grown gradu- 
ally from so many different stocks, has such a 
puzzling variety in its orthography ; how to spell 
all syllables alike that sound alike would be to 
lose all the interesting history of words. Even 
the children will be interested in this, and the 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
\ i\ all the days of its life.— Brooklyn Ka- 
le. 

Harper'sWeekly. 

/ The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Harper's 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 



WHAT FAITH 



IN GOD D0E8. 



TEEMS for 1876. 

Habper'b Maoazike, One Year *i00 

Harper's Weerly, One Year 1 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year too 



Faith justifies, because the believer's ob- 
ligations to justice are all canceled by 
Christ his Surety. 

Faith sanctifies, because the believer 
forsakes his own righteousness, which at 
best is but as filthy rags, and accepts the 
righteousness of Christ, 

Faith purifies, because it begets hope, 
and he who " hath hope in him purifleth 
himself, even as He is pure." 

Faith strengthens, because the believer 
forsakes his own strength, which is utter 
weakness, and lays hold on the mighty arm 
of God. "He stays on his God." 

Faith gives courage, because it enables 
the believer to penetrate the darkest clouds 
and see that they are more with him than 
against him; it makes him cry out, "Though 
an host should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear." 

Faith gives joy in the midst of sorrow, 
because it tells the believer that his light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth out for him a " far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory." 

Faith gives patience, because it shows 
the believer that " He is faithful who hath 
promised," and that in due season we shall 
reap if we faint not.'^ 

Faith gives peace, because it shors the 
believer that "beingi justified by faith we 
have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ" 

Faith gives rest, not by and by-only, but 
now — here — in thi« world of toil nnd sor- 



copy of either will be tent for one year, POST- 
IE I'AEPAID by the Published, to any 9ub- 
iber in the United States, on receipt o/ Four Dot- 



One 
AO 

sera 
tare. 

Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, and Har- 
per's Bazar, for one year, #10 00 ; or any two for 
»7 00 ; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the Haoazihe, Wexext, 

or Bazar will be s * 



lYe tent gratia for every dub of Tirm 
at H 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
00, without extra copy; pottage prepaid 



•ithert. 



TUBBINE WATER WHEEL. 




POOLE * HUNT, 

MANLiFACTUHEflS FOR THE SOUTH A SOUTHWEST. 

Nearly 7000 now In use, working under heads vary 
fag from 9 to 240 feet ! Twenty-four sizes. 

The aoat powerful Wl»l In the Market, 
and sBoai eoonoEmioe l in um of Water. 

Large illustrated Pamphlet sent post free. 

Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and Boiler, 
'ousBolle — 



c 



CraSSerfor MineValsVsa'w and Grist Mills. Flouring 
Mill Maohtaery, Machinery for White Lead Works 



Wllooi Patent TubulousI 



ouring 
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April. 4, i»75. 

JE8U8 BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 
MATT, xxri: o9-68. 

■* •—«•■• ehlef priest*, and olden. and all t 

•hi raise witness against Jesus, to pat 

and none: yea, though 'many miss wit- 
By* found they none. At tart name two 

J*.tnd aSd/Thl. /au«v said, I am able to destroy 
Ike temple of uod, and to build It in three Bay*. 

m And the high priest arose, and said unto him, 
iamnW tboq .nothing t w hat it ft wMe* tbete wit- 

"axlS. Jenit'held hli penoo. And the high priest 
am were. I and aald unto him, I adjure thee by the liv- 
ing Ood, that thon tell ua whether thou be the Christ 
the son of Und. 

•4 Josassalth onto him. Thon hast 
. assalsay unto yne, Hereafter shall ye see the Souof 
man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the eioaus of heaven. 

m Then the high priest rent his clothes, savins, 
lie hath spoken blasphemy ; what further need have 
we of witnesses? heboid, now ye have hoard hta 

b *s'\v hatt'h ink y e 1 They answered and said, lie is 

,4f then* 



It In hi* face, and buffeted him; 
with thepalmsofthelrhands, 
~a Saying, Prophesy onto us, tbou Christ, Who in 
be that smote t hoot 

' OalsUmTaxt.- roesecii aw Hioh psisst bscjus-I ami ejrtert 
rawHOii holt, HAKMLnaa. BSOanLSS, umhiti: . 13 Then 

SaOK SIWHSBS, A»D aUn>NUST»I TSBHSATK 



is hcfnro them s prisoner ; but then he tells thein 
he will return to occupy l ho throne as Judge, 
and they who are now condemning him will 
stand before him to receive the reward of their 
deeds. Upon hearing this fearless declaration, 
the high-priest rending his garments, said,- 
"He hath spoken blasphemy, "and then turning 
to those who were equally anxious to condemn 
him, he asked, '• What think yc ? » With one 
consent they exclaimed, "He is guilty o 
death." As soon as sentence was pronounced 
upon him, they began to bnffet and to strike 
him with their hands — to mock him and to 
spit in his face. Thus they made him the 
object of the vilest insults and indignities. 

It was as the Messiah — our Saviour— that 
Jesus bore all the pain and grief of Gcth- 
aeiuane— the cruel rcvilings and injustice of 
the council . If he hesitated not to bear all this 
for us, should not we be willing to take up 
our, in comparison, little cross and follow 
him I 

IJCMOM li. 
April 11, 1873. 

JESUS BEFORE THE GOVERNOR. 
matt, xxvii : ll-3o. 
11 And Jems stood before the governor: and the 

Srvernur asked him, saying. Art tbou the King of 
io Jewel And Jesus aald unto lilm, Thon suyeet. 
1J And when ho waaaocnseil of the chief prir — 



Taw days before the feast of tho Passover 
the chief priests and elders and scribes' of the 

Soph) were gathered together in the palace of 
e high-priest talking about Jesus, whom 
they hated and were determined to kill. One 
of Christ's disciples, Judas Iscariot. was with 
them there. Though lie was one of the disci- 
ples ho was a wicked man. He loved money 
better than he did his Lord. He knew how 
anxious the priests and scribes were to take 
Jeans prisoner; so he went to them and asked 
what they would give him if he would deliver 
biin into their hands. They said thirty pieces 
of silver, which would be about fifteen dollars 
of our money. 

Just after Jesus had prayed in so much 
agony in tho, garden, and while he was yctljj 
talking to the eleven disciples, Judas came 
bringing with him a great many soldiers with 
. lanterns and torches and swords (Luke xviii : 
3). He had said to these men J. " Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that some is he; hold him fast;" 
so when he kissed Jesus the soldiers seized 

may', ^forsooKta Muffled" Swigt^r 
Lord in the hands of his enemies who led him 
■way to Cuiaphoa, the high-priest, to be ex- 
amined. 

Christ hod lived such n pure, innocent life 
that even the malice of his enemies could not 
tax him witli any kind of sin. Aa no true 
charges could bo brought against the sinless 
man, they were obliged to search for false tes- 
timony. They were resolved, at any cost, to 
convict him of n capital offense, caring not 
whether the evidence were true or false. 



iy things they witness ag dust theut 
It And lie answered hhn to never a word ; Inso- 
much that tho governor marveled greatly. 

15 Now at IAo< feart the governor woe wont to re- 
lease unto the people a prisoner, whom they would. 

IS And they had then a notable prisoner, culled 
liaiahhaiii ~ .< 

17 Therefore when Ihev wore gathered together, 
Pilate aald unto them. Whom will ye that 1 release 
unto vouT Itarabbas, or .lo.ii- which is called Christ t 



18 for hn know that for envy they had delivered 

IS 'When bo was set down on tlie Judgment-scat, 
his wire aeut unto him. saving. Have Ihou nothing 
to do with that lust man : for I have suffer 
things this day In ivdreain becaniie of him. 
SO Hut the chief prlealannd elders persuaded the 



pel 

multitude that, they should usk Baniubas, and do- 
strov Jesus. 

til The govomor answered and said unto them, 
Whct.tcr of the twain wilt ye thut I release unto 

youl They said. Ilurubliaa. 

a Pilate sol'b nnto them What shall 1 do then 
with Jesus that Is cat lied Cbrlstt 771*1/ all Bald unto 
him. \x\ blm bo eriielncd. 

23 And the governor sutd. Why, what evil hath he 
[loite.T Hut they cried out the more, saying, Let htm 
U; ci ucjlkd 

!4 When Plhitosowthut ho could prevail nothing, 
but (Ant rather a tumult was made, he took water, 
and washed Mm lutmla liefore tho multitude, saying, 
1 am innocent of the blood of this Just pe 
ye /oil. 

■a Tut 

loo/I tit — - — — 

Su Then released he itarabbas unto them; and 
when he hail scourged Jesus, he delivered Aim to 
bocruciflod. 
Golden Text.— Us was orrnuwiro, ahd as a 

AKKLIOTKD. VKT HK OPKHSH KOT niS MOUTH t III! 
BKOUUHT AS A I.AMB TO Tl 
ansvi. RSrong titta 8UKA11KH 
MUUTU.— laaluli ltil 



Though many witnesses carao to offer testimony 
they could find nothing "worthy of death." 
Hark says the reason was "their witnesses 
■greed not together." Two were required by 
the law (Deut. xvii : 6), and they did not dare 
to condemn him without, at least, an appear 
■nee of justice. At lost, two were found who 
hod a color of truth in their testimony. They 
gave a perverted account of words which 
Christ had spoken three year* before (John 
li: 19-22). What he hod then said applied to 
his own body and not to the temple, und was 
so understood at the lime. Although his 
words had been so misrepresented and misap- 
plied, he had none to vindicate his innocence. 

There were witnesses, who, we may believe, 
would gladly have testified of his mighty 
works of saving and healing; but none of 
these were called and Christ himself "opened 
not his mouth" in his own defense. Even 
when questioned by the high-priest ho " held 
his peace" (Isaiah liii: 7). Silently and pa- 
tiently he stood and endured the contradiction 
of sinners against himself. Tho cruel injus- 
tice of this whole proceeding and our Lord's 
patient endurance of it, affords a most impor- 
tant and practical lesson for all his followers. 
To do well and to suffer wrongfully was the 
experience of our Master, and ought nut the 
disciple "to be aa his master and the servant 
as his Lord " in this as in even other respect t 
It is among -tho hardest of hard lessons to 
leant; but it is a lesson well worth the learn- 
ing. It is Christ himself who teaches us by his 
own example that tho proper way to receive 
harsh and abusive treatment is "to open not 
•or mouths." 

Finally, perplexed and irritated by his si- 
lence, Csawphaj put Jesus nndcr oath to testify 
In his own case— saying "Tell us whether thou 



t's wife sent to him begging him not to 
condemn so wise and good a man. God sent 
a dream to Pilate's wife as a warning, but 
it 'was of no avail; for Pilate was influenced 
by the words of the cruel and angry people 
rather than by the message sent from God. 
His crime was cowardice. He feared man more 
than God. Every one who tampers with sin 
and' reluctantly yields to it against his better 
nature rather than fulfil the dangerous duty 
of the houi. repeats Pilate's crime. 

Finding that his repeated expedients to res- 
cue Christ from the fury of the mob were of 
no avail— but that they only called the more 
loudly for Barabbas— he makes the cowardly 
appeal, "What shall I do then with Jesus 
which is called Christ 1 " As with one voice, 
they cried "Crucify him." Finding "ho 
could prevail nothing" in the vain endeavor 
to rid himself of responsibility, he washed his 
hands before the multitude, as a . token of 
his innocence, and 'then delivered Jesus unto 
them; but all the water on the globe could 
not wash away the stain of innocent blood 
which will rest uponjiim forever. 
The Jews invoked upon themselves an awful 
nm — "Hia blood be oh, us and nn our chil- 
dren," and it has been indeed visited upon 
them. 

Let our lost thought.to-day be Pilate's ques- 
tion, "What shall I do with Jesus who is 
called Christ." Are we ready to make reply, 
I will believe on him, love him, follow him, 
serve him T Can we be willing to do less than 
this for Him who has borne so much for us t 

I I r < 

' . V LESSON III. 

April 18, 1875. 

THE 0RU0IFIXI05. 

MATT, xxvii: 45-64. 

15 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness 
verall the land unto the ninth hour. 
48 About the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud 
old', saying, Ell, Kit, lumasabochthanlf that Is to 
sav, Uy (loo. my Coil, why hast thou forsaken met 
47 Some of them that stood there, when they 



dwelt, from nil eyes, was rent in twain, signi- 
fying that! now through this new and living 
way, consecrated by bis blood, all could en- 



ter without fear into the immediate ] 
of the holy God. "Whosoever will" may 



heard that, said. This r 

48 And stralgh' 
sponge, and flllc 
reed, and gave h 

49 The rest Bui 



calleth for Kilos, 
of them mn, and took a 
vinegar, and put U on 

tat us soo whether. Ellas 



00 Jesus, 

olee. yielded up 

SI And. behold, the vail of the tcmplo was rent In 
twain from tile top to the bottomland the earth 
did quake, and ttte rocks rent; 

6-2 Anil the graves were opened :and many bodies 



63 And cunt 
tl. m. und wen 
to many. 



Into the holy city, and appeared t 



nor i 

A i ,t none ii nt the meeting of the 
which wc considered lust Sabbath,; J 
"judged worthy of death " yet they could not 
carry their sentence into effect without 
press order from Pilate who was the Governor 
of Judcn. Accordingly, when the morning 
was come, thev brought Jesus bound to the 
judgment-hall "of Pilate. Doubtless, they 
had hoped that Pilate would deliver him over 
into their hands without any investigation of 
the charges against him, but they were disa|: 
pointed in. this, for, going out to them, his 
first question was, " What accusation bring yc 
against this man t " (John xviii : 20). At first 
they evaded his question— only replying, (hat 
if he were not a malefactor he would not have 
been brought to him for judgment. The Jcu 
hud condemned him on the ground of blas- 
phemy, but they well knew that such a charge 
ia^njkWiave no weight in a Roman court. 

Tney next try to procure his death on a 
false charge of treason against tho Roman em- 
peror, as is evident from the question the gov- 
ernor asked when here-entered the judgment- 
hull : " Art thou tho King of the Jews ? " John 
tells us that before answering Jesus took pains 
to make it very clear to him that his kingdom 
was wholly spiritual, .'not of this world," so 
his claims did not interfere at nil with Cesar's 
rights ami dominion ; then he made the strong, 
direct reply, "Thousoycst." The chief priests 
seeing thut Pilate hesitated, and fearing even 
now that their wicked designs might be frus- 
trated accused him of many things-, but as 
when misrepresented by false witnesses before 
the council he " held his peace," so now, when 
listening to the mnny things witnessed against 
him liefore Pilate ho answered himr to " never 
a word." Pilate was so thoroughly persuaded 
of his innocence that ho frankly said to them, 
"I find no fault in him at all." 

It was the custom of the Romans at the 
Passover— tho great feast of the Jews— as a 
favor— to pardon sonic one who was in prison 
and lcKhim go free. Just then there was a 
very bud man in the prison, nutned Barabbas. 
llc'had tried to stir up the people against tho 



54 Now when the centurion, and they that were 
with him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, antl 
those thineailhat were done, they feared greatly, 
saying Truly this was the Son of Ood. 
Golden Text.— Ann Banco vousdik vaskiox as 

A HAM, US BUWBLIO HttUILF. A*» MtCAHS OBkDlKST 
UriTO DttATtl. IV1UI IB If DEATH OV TBS CROSS — Phil. 

Ilpplans, 11: & 



be the Christ the Son of God." Thus ad- 1 government; and he was, too, n thief and a 
lured, the truo High-Priest, the faithful murderer (Luke xxiii: 10). Pilate asked tho 
Witness, calmly gavo testimony to his own di- people which they wished him to set freer- 
vioe character and mission in the words, "Thou Jesus, the pure and sinless Saviour, or tho 
hart said. '' Jeans not only declared himself wicked Bamlibas, hoping that in this way he 
to be the Christ, hot distinctly spoke of the might lie able to rescue hint from the priests, 
time when be should come in another and more and cx|iecting that tho peoplo would prefer 
Imposing manner, "on the right of power 1 Jesus to a notorious robber. 

sod in the clouds of heaven." Startling words "When he was set down on tho judgment- Tho 
foroneinhiscircuuurtaocestouttcr! Now he seat " awaiting the decision of the people, the 



AIfter Pilate had delivered Jesus over into 
the hands of the soldiers in mockery they put 
upon him the symbols of royalty— the "scar- 
let robe," the " crown of thorns "—put in his 
hand a reed as a sceptre, any then bowed be- 
fore him, crying out, " Hail, King of the 
Jews! It was the custom to compel the crimi- 
nal to bear the cross upon which he was to be' 
crucified. The Saviour, weok and faint from 
watching and fasting and from the scourging 
and mockery could not carry his heavy burden 
alone ; therefore, when they met Simon they 
forced him to bear part of the load. When 
they reached Golgotha, the cross was laid 
down and ' Jesus was stretched upon it; the 
cruel nails-were driven through those hands 
that were accustomed only to bless others 'and 
through tho feet that had trod the carth'*only 
on errands of mercy. Then the cross was 
lifted up and firmly fastened in the ground. 
Above his head was written in Greek and 
Lnti n and Hebrew the inscription, " This is 
the King of tho Jews." Tho deed is done, 
and aiound the cross arc gathered a great 
multitude, who, with the chief priests and 
scribes taunted and ridiculed Jesus aa did also 
many who wore only passing by. The soldiers 
divided his garments and then sat down to 
watch him. A few of his friends were there, 
too, sorrow-stricken and dismayed.. 

When this wihl scene of wicked cruelty was 
at its height, and the sun had reached high 
noon, suddenly n grent darkness settled down 
like a pall over tho whole land, which lasted 
three hours. Just before this darkness passed 
away that exceeding great and bitter cry of 
sorrow, "My God, my God. why hast thon 
forsaken met" broke forth from the lips of 
the great Suffered We can never know on 
earth the full meaning of those awful words. 
We lonly know this; that Jesus was dying for 
our sins and found the weight so ternble that 
they seemed even to separate him from his 
Father. May we never forget that that dark- 
ness was that we might have light. 

The great battle had been fought, the vic- 
tory won. Up to the very last moment of life 
our Lord endured tho mocking of men, yet 
not one revengeful word came from hia holy 
and loving lips. 

Four marvelous things occurred on the day 
that: Christ died. We have already spoken of 
I the great darkness that covered the earth. 
" vail of tho temple which had ever hidden 
Holy of holies, where God's presence 



te presenct 

will" maj, 

come unto ihe Father through Jesus— the great 
High Priest— himself the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life." Fearful earthquakes, and the dead 
rising from their graves added to Ihe awe and 
solemnity of these never-to-be-forgotten scenes. 

Truly this was the Son of /God" those who 
were standing by were constrained io say as 
they saw these wonders. 

Christ's gift to a sinful world out of the 
midst of that overwhelming sorrow is pabdom. 
Love's redeeming work is done, 



LsxejOK IT. 

April 26, 1876. 

THE RE8DRRECTI0H. 

matt, xxviil: 

1 In the end of tie sabbath, aa it began W) «*ws> 
toward the first doyol tho week, came Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other Mary to see the seppulehre. 
S And. behold, there was a great earthquake : fee 
ie angel of Lord dosoended from heaven, end eas s s 
and rolled back the atone from the door, aad sat 

^Hlseount<!nanc«waellkelltbtenlng,aiidhtaraV 
ment white aa snow. 

4 And for -fear of him the keepers did ehak»,aa<l , 

5 fle lanotheri:: lorh. ta rieeo.M beeejo. OOSM, 

see the ptaoe where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his disci pies tiat be te . 
risen from the dead ; and, behold, he geetk before 
yoo Into lialUee ; there shall- ye sea blm ilo,l bars 

8 And they departed quickly from the sepulchre 
with fear and great Joy: and did ran to bring hie 
dieiplesword. 

Golden Text.^ T'oa i» ws oiummw Jwsve 

DI«D ABI) aiXS AOAIW, *VS» SO TUSK AIM TOOB) 
SLKKT IK J SBL'S VILL UOD BSIW* WITT! 1 TJMS> 

sulontana, iv : li. 

When Jesus had been in the grave three 
days, " aa it began to dawn on the first day of 
the week," some women came to tho grava 
with sweet spices to anoint bis body. As they 
walked along tbey were troubled as to how 
the great stone that was at the door of the 
grave was to be rolled , away. Bat a wonder- 
ful sight met their eyes as tbey approached the 
tomb. The large stone was already rolled 
away and an angel sat on itl It was thirty- 
three years tince an angel had brought to tin 
shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem the glad 
tidings of great joy: "For unto you is bom 
this day a Saviour which is Christ the Lord" 
(Lake U: 10, 11). And now again after the . 
sad proceedings of this Passover week— to 
which we have been giving our attention the 
last few Sabbaths— an angel brought to the 
sorrowing friends of Jesus the still more joy- 
ful tidings, " He is not here ; for he has risen 
as he said." Glad tiding* indeed-; for Ha 
who came to save has finished his work and 
by rising from the dead he has proved himself 
an Almighty Savituir; sin and death are con- 
quered forever. The angel further says to the. - 
women, "Come and see;" then they wen 
told to do something; "go and tell;" tell hia 
disciples, "Ho ia risen" from the dead. 
Surely this was too good news to keep to 
themselves. 

The hearts of all Christ's disciples wen 
sad. They sorely needed comfort. The* 
"had trusted that it bad been he who should 
redeem Israel," bnt now that he was dead 
they had lost their trust and -all their hopes 
were buried with him. Wo read that thej 
departed quickly with great joy; and was it 
not a pleasant mission which these women 
had entrusted to them, to carry such words of 
cheer to their desponding friends t Thus run- 
ning quickly to tell what they had learned 
and knew about Jesus they preached the 
goBpel- the good newt. So should ever; one 
who has himself learned of Jeans hasten to 
make known to his friends and companions 
what they know of the "Friend above all 
others," who freely invites "whosoever will" 
to partake of the blessings which his deathr 
ond resurrection assure to all who will receive 
him aa their Saviour. 

Wc often hear that Christ died for as; 
True, be died for ns more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, bnt now he liveth for as for- 
ever more. Christ began his work for us on 
earth; he finishes it in heaven; "He ever 
liveth to make intercession for u»." / 

Jesus appeared to, his disciples several times 
after he rose from the dead, bat the earth waa 
no longer hia home. The time soon came for 
the last earthly farewell, and one day when 
they were aU gathered around him he lifted 
up his hands and blessed them and then waa 
carried up into heaven. Because Jesus rose 
from the dead on the first day of the week 
Christians keep it holy as the Sabbath day in- 
stead of tho seventh day, aa the Jewa had 
always done and still do. Should not every 
returning Sabbath mom bring to our loving 
and grateful remembrance thoughts of Him 
who has thus given to all mankind a pledge - 
of their own resurrection and future life I 
His own words are, "I am the Resurrection 



and the Life;" and may we' each realize for 
ourselves the precious truth, *I k%o» that my 



FKOM HIHEItaa,A 



> MADS UIOnEKTUAE TO If HK1V 



Tbh days before the feast of the Passover 
the chief priests and elders and scribes of the 
people were gathered together in the palace of 
the high-priest talking about Jesus, whom 
they hated and were determined to kill. One 
of Christ's disciples, Judas Iscariot. was with 
them there. Though he was one of the disci- 
ples ho was a wicked man. He loved money 
better than he did his Lord. He knew how 
anxious the priests and scrilxss were to take 
Jesus prisoner; so ho went to them and asked 
what they would givo him if he would deliver 
him into their hands. They said thirty pieces 
of silver, which would be about fifteen dollars 
of our money. 

Just after Jesus had prayed in so much 
agony in tho garden, and while he was yet 
talking to the eleven disciples, Judas came 
bringing with him a great many soldiers with 
. lanterns and torches and swords (Luke xviii: 
8). He had said to these men, " Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that same is he; hold him fast;" 
to when he kissed Jesus the soldiers seized 
bim. The disciples, filled with fear and dis- 
may, " forsook him and fled " leaving their 
Lord in the hands of his enemies who led him 
rway to Caiaphos, the high priest, to be ex- 



14 Anil lie answered lilm to never a word; inso- 
much that the governor marveled greatly. 

15 Now at th/it least lilts governor was wont to rft- 
leuse unto tile peuplu u prisoner, whom, they would. 

16 And tliuy Inn! then a notable prisoner, culled 
itarabbaa. . , ..' 

17 Therefore when thr.v were withered together, 
Pilate tiald ontolliem. Whom will ye that 1 release 
untovou? lhtiuul>iui,or.li>u< which Is called Christ? 

18 f"or ho knew that for envy they hud delivered 

19 'When ho was set down on the Jurtgrnont-scat, 
Ills wife neiit unto him. Having. Have Ihou nothing 
to do with thai Just tn.in : for I have xiilTered mauv 
things thin dav 111 a ill earn because of him. W~ 

SO llut Ihe rliiel primlxaml elders ]M-inuaded the 
multitude that Ihoy should usic llarubbus, and de- 
stroy Jesus.. • 

i\ Tho governor answered an. I said unto them, 
Wliutuer of the twain will ye that I release unto 
youT They said, llaranl 



him, l.ei lilm be ernclned. 

'23 And tliogovernor said. Why, what evil hath ho 
donet Hut lliey cried out the more, saying, Let lilm 



and washed Au hands before i he multitude, saying. 



SS Then rallMMMl he llnrabbas unto them: and 
when he had scuurged Jesus, hu delivered Aim to 
be crucified. 

Golden Text.— Il» was oppnussra, aed ue was 



Christ had lived such a pure, innocent life 
that even the malice of his enemies could not 
tax him with any kind of sin. As no true 
charges could be brought against the sinless 
roan, they were obliged to search for false tes- 
timony. They were resolved, at any cost, to 
convict him of a capital offense, caring not 
whether tho evidence were true or false. 
Though many witnesses came to offer testimony 
they could find nothing "worthy of death." 
Mark says the reason waa "their witnesses 
agreed not together." Two were required by 
tho law (Deut. xvii: 6), and they did not dare 
to condemn him without, at least, an appear 
snco of justice. At last, two were found who 
had a color of truth in their testimony. They 
gave a perverted account of words which 
Christ had spoken Ihrco years before (John 
li: 19-22). What he had then said npplicd to 
his own body and not to the temple, and was 
co understood at the lime. Although his 
words had been so misrepresented and misap- 
plied, he had none to vindicate his innocence. 

There were witnesses, who, we may believe, 
would glsdly have testified of his mighty 
works of saving and healing; but none of 
these were called nnd Christ himself "opened 
not his mouth" in his own defense. Even 
when questioned by the high-priest ho " held 
his peace" (Isaiah liii: 7). Silently nnd pa- 
tiently ho stood nnd endured the contradiction 
of sinners against himself. The cruel injus- 
tice of this whole proceeding nnd our Lord's 
patient endurance of it, affords a most impor- 
tant nnd practical lesson for all his followers. 
To do well and to suffer wrongfully was the 
experience of our Master, and ought not the 
disciple "to be as his master and the servant 
Bfl his Lord " in this as in every other rcsi>cct I 
It is among tho hardest of hurd lessons to 
learn; but it iB a lesson well worth the learn- 
ing. It is Christ himself who teaches us by his 
own example that tho proper way to receive 
harsh and abusive treatment is "to open not 
our mouths." 

Finally, perplexed and irritated by his si- 
lence, Cainphas put Jesus under outh to testify 
In his own case— saving "Tell us whether thou 
bo the Christ the" Bon of God." ThuB ad- 
jured, the truo High-Priest, the faithful 
Witness, calmly gave testimony to his own di- 
vine character and mission in the words, "Thou 
lust said." Jesus not only declared himself 
to bo tho Christ, but distinctly spoke of tbc 
time when he should come in another and more 
Imposing manner, "on the right of power 
and in the clouds of heaven." Startling words 
for one In his circumstances to uttcrl Now be 



SOT Ills ifOUTll.— Isaiah 1111 : 7. 

Ai.Tnoocii at the meeting of the council, 
which we considered last Sabbath, Jesus was 
"judged worthy of death" yet they could not 
carry their sentence into effect without "" 
press order from Pilate 

of Judca. Accordingly, when the moining 
was come, they brought Jesus bound to the 
judgment-hall " of Pilate. Doubtless, they 
had hoped that Pilate would deliver him over 
into their hands without any investigation of 
the charges against him, hut they 
pointed in. this, for, going out ti 
first question was, "What accusal: 
against this maul" (John xviii: 29). At first 
they evaded his question— only replying, that 
if he were not a malefactor he would not have 
been brought to him for judgment. The Jews 
had condemned him on the ground of blas- 
phemy, but they well knew that such a chargo 



will believe on him, love him, follow him, 
rvc him ? Can we be willing to do loss than 
this for Him who has borne so much for us t 



LESBOS III. 

" April \», 1875. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

if ATT. xxvii: 45-54. 

45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness 
overall the laud unto the ninth hour. 

43 About the ninth hour Jiwms cried with a loud 
voice, saving, Kli. Kll. lama saoachllianit tluit la to 
sav, Jllv ilod. my God. why hast thou forsaken inoT 

47 Sonic of them Unit stood there, when tlioy 
heard (Aof.said. This «» callelh for Kllas. 

48 And straightway one of lliera ran. and took a 
Bpnngc, and nllcdii with vinegar, and put it on a 

soo whether Ellas 



49 Th 
rill c 



aid, I 



50 Jesus. Wilt 
voice, vielded u 

51 And. behold, tin 
twain from the top 
did quake, and the 1 

0-2 Ami the grav 



he ha. 



be, let l 

crlod again with t 



loud 



63 And c 
tion. and i 
to many. 



O|ienod : and many bodies 
hieh slept arose, 
out of the graves after hbt resnrroc- 
into the holy city, and appeared 



Milium Jliat l 
aylng Truly this I 
Golden Text.- 



■ done, i hey feared greatly, 



■ tub caoae.— I'lill 



I.I In 



ght i 



. Rom 
ire hi 



death 



They next try to j 
false charge of treason against the Roman em- 
peror, as is evident from the question the gov- 
ernor asked when he re-entered ihe judgment- 
hall: "Art thou the King of the Jews ?" John 
tells us that before answering Jesus took pains 
to make it very clear to him that his kingdom 
was wholly spiritual, "not of this world," so 
his claims did not interfere at nil with Coesar's 
rights and dominion ; then he made the strong, 
direct reply, "Thousayest." The chief priests 
seeing that Pilate hesitated, and fearing even 
now that their wicked designs might be frus- 
trated accused him of innny things; hut as 
when misrepresented by false witnesses before 
the council lie " held his peace," so now, when 
listening to the many things witnessed ngninst 
him before Pilate he answered him to " never 
a word." Pilate was so thoroughly persuaded 
of his innocence that he frankly said to them, 
"I find no fault in bun nt all." 
. It was the custom of the Romans nt the 
Passover— tho grcnt feast of the Jews— as a 
favor — to pardon boiiic one who wsb in prison 
i and let him go free. Just then there was a 
vcrv had man in the prison, named Bnrabbns. 
' lie 'had tried to stir up the people against tho 
1 government; nnd he was, too, n thief nnd a 
murderer (Luke xxiii: 19). Pilate asked the 
people which they wished him to set free- 
Jesus, the pure and sinless Saviour, or the 
. wicked Bnrnlibss, hoping that in this way he 
might lie able to rescue him from the priests, 
and exacting that the pcoplo would prefer 
1 Jesus to u notorious roblatr. 
; "When he was act down on tho judgmcnt- 
. scat " awaiting the decision of tho people. 



Afteh Pilate had delivered Jesus over into 
the hands of the soldiers in mockery they put 
upon him the symbols of royalty— the "scar 
let robe," the "crown of thorns"— put in hit 
hand a reed as a sceptre, and then bowed be- 
fore him, crying out, " Hail, KiJJfj of the 
Jews! It was the custom to compel the crimi- 
nal to bear the cross upon w hich he was to be 
crucified. The Saviour, weak and faint from 
watching and fasting and from the scourging 
and mockery could not carry his heavy burden 
alone; therefore, when they met Simon they 
forced hiin to bear part of the load. When 
they reached Golgotha, the cross was laid 
down and Jesus was stretched upon it; the 
cruel nails were driven through those hands 
that were accustomed only to bless othcrs/and 
through the feet that had trod the earth only 
on errands of mercy. Then the cross was 
lifted up nnd firmly fastened in the ground. 
Abovo his head was written in Greek and 
Latin nnd Hebrew the inscription, "This is 
the King of the Jews." The deed iB done, 
and mound the cross arc gathered a great 
multitude, who, with the chief priests and 
scribes taunted and ridiculed Jesus as did also 
ninny who were only passing by. The soldiers 
divided his garments and then sat down to 
watch him. A few of his friends were there, 
too, Borrow-stricken and dismayed. 

When this wild scene of wicked cruelty was 
nt its height, nnd the sun had reached high 
noon, suddenly a great darkness settled down 
like a pall over the whole land, which lasted 
three hours. Just before this darkness passed 
away that exceeding great and bitter cry of 
sorrow. "My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken met" broke forth from the lips of 
the great Sufferer. We caryncver know on 
earth tho full meaning of tlroso awful words.- 
Wo only know this, that Jesus was dying for 
our sins and found the weight so terrible that 
they seemed even to separate him from hi* 
Father. May we never forget that that dark- 
ness was that we might have light. 

The great battle had been fought, the vic- 
tory won. Up to the very last moment of life 
our Lord endured tho mocking of men, yet 
not one revengeful word came from his holy 
and loving lips. 

Four marvelous things occurred on tho day 
that Christ died. We have already spoken of 
the great dnrknciw that covered the earth. 
The vail of the temple which had ever hidden 
tUo ' ' ' 



Holy of holies, where God's presonco 



itch wan eruetssd. • 
I lie lanotliere: rbr be Is risen, as he Mud. Oomfl, 
see the place where tho Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his diaelplos Uiat be Is 
risen from tho dead ; and, behold, be goelh before 
Into UaUlee; there sbaU ye see blrailo, 1 bar* 

Amuliey departed quickly from the sepulchre 
with fair and great Joy : and did run to bring al» 
dldplea word. 
Golden Text.— Toa if we bkuxveteat Jem 

1ED AND R1MI AQAIE, EVEE SO THEM A LEO WHKEE 
r«> IE JKSOS WlLi UOD BSIEO WITH H1U.-1 TUC* 

sulonuuiE, iv : 11 

When Jesua had been in tho grave three 
days, "as it began to dawn on the first day of 
the week," some women came to the grave 
with sweet spices to anoint his body. Am they 
walked along they were troubled as to how 
tho great Btone that was at the door of the 
grave was to be rolled away. But a wonder- 
ful sight met their eyes as they approached the 
tomb. The largo Btone was already rolled 
away and an angel sat on it I It was thirty- 
three years tincc an angel had brought to tho 
shepherds in the fields of Bethlehem the glad 
tidings of great joy: "For unto yon ia bom 
this day a Saviour which ia Christ the Lord " 
(Luke ii: 10, 11). And now again after tha 
sad proceedings of this Passover week — to 
which we have been giving our attention tho 
last few Sabbaths— an angel brought to tho 
sorrowing friends of Jeeus the still more joy- 
ful tidings, "He is not here; for he has risen 
as he said." Glad tidings indeed; for Ha 
who came to save has finished his work and 
by rising from the dead he has proved himself 
an Almighty Saviour; sin and death are con- 
quered forever. Tho angel further says to tha 
women, "Come and see;" then they wera 
told to do something; "go and tell;" toll his 
disciples, "He is risen" from the dead. 
8urely this was too good news to keep to 
themselves. 

The hearts of all Christ's disciples were 
-id. They sorely needed comfort. They 
had trusted that it had been he who should 
redeem Israel," but now that ho wsa dead 
they had lost their trust and all their hopea 
were buried with him. Wo read that they 
departed quickly with great joy; and was It 
not a pleasant mission which these women 
had entrusted to them, to carry such words of 
cheer to their desponding friends? Thus run- 
ning quickly to tell what they had learned 
and knew about Jesus they preached the 
gospel — the good newt. So Bhould every ona 
who has himself learned of Jesus hasten to 
make known to his friends nnd companions 
what they know of the "Friend above all 
others," who freely invitee "whosoever will" 
to partake of the blessings which his death 
and resurrection assure to all who will receivo 
him as their Saviour. 

We often hear that Christ died for us; 
True, he died for us more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, but now he liveth for us for- 
ever more. Christ began his work for us on 
earth: he finishes it in heaven! "Ho ever 
liveth to make intercession lot us." / 

Jesus appeared to his disciples several times 
after he rose from the dead, but the earth wsa 
no longer his home. The time soon came for 
the last earthly farewell, and one day when 
they were all gathered around him ha lifted 
up his hands and blessed them and then was 
carried up into heaven. Because Jesus rose 
from the dead on the first day of the week 
Christians keep it holy as tho Sabbath day in- 
stead of tho seventh day, as the Jews had 
always done and still do. Should not every 
returning Sabbath mom bring to our loving 
and grateful remembrance thoughts of Him 
who Tins thus given to all mankind a pledge - 
of their own resurrection and future life! 
His own words are, "I am the Resurrection 
and tho Life;" and may we each realize for 
ourselves the precious troth, "I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." 
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DE00BATI0I PAY. 
Oar picture this month shows as how 
this beautiful custom of decorating the 
graves of those whom we especially desire 
to honor, is kept up in a country, far older, 
as a nation, than oar own, that is in Ger- 
many, where on a certain day of the year, 
the people go oat with flowers and green 
branches wherewith they make fresh and 
blooming the solemn resting-places of their 
dead. 

And this Is no new fashion : centuries 


of the interior of Africa are, as yet, strange, 
not only to the influences of Christianity 
bat even to those of civilization, and the 
work to be done among them ia of an im- 
portance hardly to be over-rated. Until 
something^more^is knownof the peculiar 

cial piarTof work canbe adopted ; but now 
that communication has actually been es- 
tablished between Egypt and the interior, 
there is no donbt that opportunity will be 


known people. It seems as if it would be 
almost dishonorable if these pioneer bands 
of missionaries should be permitted to go 
oat without including in their number one 
or more members of the race they are go- 
ing forth to save,— one or more civilized 
and christianized men of African descent. 

. 

0TJB GARDENS. 
As the summer once more draws near, 
and the winter, which everywhere has been 
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work In tar fields and gardens. The 
Southern Workman, who lovea flowers 
as well as fruits, and likes to see blossom- 
ing gardens as well as fertile farms, has as 
usual a word or two to say about the wis- 
dom of spending a little time and thought 
on front yards, and fences, and walls, and 
all the spare bits of ground here and there, 
which a little Industry and care may trans- 
form into masses of rich greenery and 
brilliant colors. Is is astonishing what 
the timely planting of a few seeds and 



patient endurance of it, affords a most impor- 
tant nnd practical lesson for nil his followers. 
To do well and to suffer wrongfully was the 
experience of our Master, and ouglit not the 
disciplo " to be us his master and the servant 
ts his Lord " in this as in every other resect t 
It is among the hardest of hard lessonB to 
lcam; but it is a lesson well worth the learn- 
ing. It is Christ himself who teaches us by his 
own example that tho proper way to reccivo 
barsh and abusive treatment is "to open not 
our mouths." 

Finally, perplexed and irritated by his si- 
lence, Caiaphas put Jesus under oath to testify 
In his own caso— saving "Tell us whether thou 
be the Christ the' Bon of God." Thus ad- 
jured, the true High-Priest, the faithful 
Witness, calmly gave testimony to his own di- 
vine character and mission in the words, "Thou 
but said." Jesus not only declared himself 
to be the Christ, but distinctly spoke of tbc 
time when he should come in another nnd more 
Imposing manner, "on the right of power 
■net in the clouds of heaven." Startling words 
for one m his circumstances to utter 1 Now he 



now that their wicked designs might be frus- 
trated accused him of many things: but as 
when misrepresented by false witnesses before 
the council lie " held his pence," so now, when 
listening to the many things witnessed agninst 
him before Pilate he answered him to " never 
a word." Pilate was so thoroughly persuaded 
of his innocence that he frankly said to them, 
"I find no fault in bill! at all." 

It was the custom of the Romans at the 
Passover - the great feast of the Jews— as a 
favor— to pardon some one who waB in prison 
and let him go free. Just then there was a 
very bad man in the prison, named Bnrabbas. 
He had tried to stir up tile people against tho 
government; and he was, too, a thief and a 
murderer (Luke xxiii: 1!)). Pilate asked tho 
people which they wished him to set free — 
Jesus, the pure nntl sinless Saviour, or the 
wicked Barnlibas, hoping thnt in this way he 
might be able to rescue him from the priests, 
nnd expecting thnt the people would prefer 
Jesus to a notorious robber. 

"When he was set down on tho judgment- 
scat" awaiting tho decision of the people, 



When this wild scene ot wicKeu cruelty was 
at its height, and the sun had reached high 
noon, suddenly n great darkness settled down 
like a pall over the whole land, which lasted 
three hours. Just before this darkness passed 
away that exceeding great and bitter cry of 
sorrow. "My God, my God. why hast thou 
forsaken me?" broke forth from the lips of 
the great Sufferer. We can never know on 
earth the full meaning of those awful words.- 
We only know this, that Jesus was dying for 
our sins and found the weight so terrible thnt 
they seemed even to Bcpnra'te him from his 
Father. May we never forget that that dark- 
ness was that wc might have light. 

The great battle had been fought, the vic- 
tory won. Up to the very last moment of life 
our Lord endured the mocking of men, yet 
not one revengeful word came from his holy 
and loving lips. 

Four niurvclous things occurred on the day 
that Christ died. Wc have already spoken of 
the great darkness that covered the earth. 
The vnil of the temple which had ever hidden 
tho Holy of holies, where God's presence 



True, he died for us more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, but now he livcth for us for- 
ever more. Christ began his work (or us on 
earth; he finishes it in heavenj "He ever 
liveth to make intercession fo* us." I 

Jesus appeared to his disciples several times 
after he rose from the dead, but the earth was 
no longer his home. The time soon came for 
the last earthly farewell, and one day when 
they were all gathered around him he lifted 
up his hands and blessed them and then was 
carried up into heaven. Because Jesus rose 
from the dead on the first day of the week 
Christians keep it holy as the Sabbath day in- 
stead of the seventh day, as the Jews had 
always done and still do. Should not every 
returning Sabbath morn bring to our loving 
and grateful remembrance thoughts of Him 
who Tins thus given to all mankind a pledge • 
of their own resurrection nnd future lifel 
His own words are, "I am the Resurrection 
and the Life;" and may wc each realize for 
ourselves the precious truth, "I know that my 
Redeemer livcth." 
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DEOOBATIOH DAT. 
Oar picture this month shows as how 
this beautiful custom of decorating the 
graves of those whom we especially desire 
to honor, is kept up in a country, far older, 



as a nation, than oar 
many, where on a 
the people go out 
branches wherewith 
blooming " 
dead. 

And this is no new fashion 



is In Ger- 




centnries 



of the interior of Africa arc, as yet, strange, 
not only to the influences of Christianity 
but even to those of civilisation, and the 
work to be done among them is of an im- 
r-rated. Until 
of the peculiar 
.of 
anyspe- 
; but now 
_ actually been es- 
lished between Egypt and the interior, 
there is no doubt that opportunity will be 




ago when Greece and Rome were young, . from time to time offered to any who de- 
thei'r dead, too, were remembered with this j sire to enter themselves as members of the 
same beautiful ceremony, and fr«J:u the | Africa^ missionary forca, and to undertake 
ancient cities, flower-laden crowds of the : to serveia-the cause of these hitherto nn< 
living,wentyear after 



known people, 
almost dish 
of mission 
out wilhou 
or more mcmbe 
ing forth to sav 
and el " 



It seems as if it would be work in our fields and gardens. The 



I if these pioneer bands 
lould be permitted to go 
" j in their number one 

■one or more Civilized 
men of African descent 



OTJB GARDENS. 
As the summer once more draws near, 
and the winter, which everywhere has been 
long and cold and hard, is at an end, it 
seems as if we must welcome with especial 
gladness, the freshness and promise of the 
spring, and be more thai 
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Southern Workman, who loves flowers 
as well as fruits, and likes to see blossom- 
ing gardens as well as fertile farms, has as 
usual a word or two to say about the wis- 
dom of spending a little time and thought 
on front yards, and fences, and walls, and 
all the spare bits of ground here and there, 
which a little industry and care may trans- 
form into masses of rich greenery and 
brilliant colors. Is is astonishing what 
the timely planting of a few seeds and 
cuttings can accomplish, for if these are 
once properly set out and watered tbey 
will then almost take care of themselves. 



year to lay loving 
tribute upon graves 
of whtch to-day 
not even the memory 
exists. Then, too, 
the superstitions of 
the old beliefs taught 
the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to believe that 
food and offerings of 
clothing or orna- 
ments were accepta- 
ble to the dead, so 
that it was not 
flowers alone, wbioh, 
In those days were 
laid upon the graves, 
but bread, and gold, 
and sacrifices of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Christianity^ has 
taught ns thaT our 
dead do not need 
such things as these ; 
they, we know, have 
passed beyond the 
reach of our minis- 
trations, and from us 
can no longer receive 
that which we should 
be so glad to give; 
but we can still go 
ont in friendliness 
together to make 
beautiful the places 
where we have laid 
all that Death leaves 
of humanity. It is 
a pleasant and a rev- 
erent custom, one 
which brings with it 
peaceful and hopeful 
thoughts, which help 
to renew our faith, 
and to strengthen ua 
for our work, If we 
keep it up in a right 
and loving spirit ; so 
let us all in this May 
time remember our 
dead with gifts of 
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ready for , the only attention they ask being that the 

r«a iC weeds may be kept 

ont of their way, and 
alittlewaterl 
to them in t 
dsys of i 

Almost any flower is 
better than no flower 
st all, but seeds of 
even choice varieties 
are now so cheap that 
few people, however 
poor, need to have 
e fflpty gardens, o r 
bare walls. Buy a 
few morning-glory 
seeds, or some mig- 
nonette, or sweet-wil- 
liam, or scarlet ran- 
rjers, and plant some 
cuttings of Ivy 
, get some 
Of the hardy 
bine 

let, give them a 

come quickly. Try 
(his year to have a 
real flower-garden, 
and you may be very 
sure that next year 
yob will try again ; 
there is no cheaper 
pleasure in the world. 
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EAST METHOD TO 
LEASH HOW TO 
SWIM. 

. D. r. Zippelcr, o f 
New Tork, con- 
sidered quite an au- 
thority on swim- 
ming, in a recent dis- 
course asserted that 
any person about to 
learn how to swim 
should be flrmlyner- 
suaded that his body 
is lighter than the 
water, and that V 
cool and 
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DECOEATION DAY. 
Our picture this month shows as how 
this beautiful custom of decorating the 
graves of those whom we especially desire 
to honor, is kept up in a country, far older, 
as a nation, than our owh, that is in Ger- 
many, where on a certain day of the year, 
the people go out with flowers and green 
brandies wherewith they make fresh and 
blooming the solemn resting-places of their 
dead. 

And this is no new fashion : centuries 
ago, when Greece and Rome were young, 
their dead, too, were remembered with this 
same beautiful ceremony, and from the 
ancient cities, flower-laden crowds of the 
living,went year after 
year to lay loving 
tribute upon graves 
of which to-day 
not even the memory 
exists. Then, too, 
the superstitions of 
the old beliefs tunght 
the Greeks and Bo- 
mans to believe that 
food and offerings of 
clothing or orna- 
ments were accepta- 
ble to the dead, so 
that it was not 
flowers alone, which, 
in those days were 
laid upon the graves, 
but bread, and gold, 
and sacrifices of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Christianity has 
taught us that our 
dead do not need 
such things as these ; 
they, we know, have 
passed beyond the 
reach of our minis- 
trations, and from ua 
can no longer receive 
that which we should 
be so glad to give ; 
but we can still go 
out in triendliness 
together to make 
beautiful the places 

where we have laid 

all that Death leaves 

of humanity. It is 

a pleasant and a rev- 
erent custom, one 

which brings with it 

peaceful and hopeful 

thoughts, which help 

to renew our faith, 

and to strengthen ua 

for our work, if we 

keep it up in a right 

and loving spirit ; so 

let us all in this May 

time remember our 

dead with gifts of 

flower:'. 



AFBIOAH MIS- 
SIONS. 

It is reported that 
already three mis- 
sionary expeditions 
have been organized 
in connection with 
Colonel Gordon's ex- 
pedition, with the 
expectation of reach- 
i n g Lake Nyassa, 
and probably of 
making that the 
head-quarters, for 
the present, of thei" 
mission work. The 
call for laborers in 
this new field seems 
to be strong and 
pressing; the tribes 



of the interior of Africa are, as yet, strange, 
not only to the influences of Christianity 
bat even to those 'of civilization, and the 
work to be done among them is of an im- 
portance hardly to be over-rated. Until 
something more iB known of the peculiar 
wants of the natives and the exigencies of 
the climate, it Is impossible that any spe- 
cial plan of work can be adopted ; but now 
that communication has actually been es- 
tablished between Egypt and the interior, 
there is no doubt that opportunity will be 
from time to time offered to any who de- 
sire to enter themselves as members of the 
African missionary forcj, and to undertake 
to serve in the cause of these hitherto un- 



known people. It seems as if it would be 
almost dishonorable if these pioneer bands 
of missionaries should be permitted to go 
oat without including in their number one 
or more members of the race they are go- 
ing forth to save,— one or more civilized 
and christianized men of African descent. 



ODE GARDENS. 
As the summer once more draws near, 
and the winter, which everywhere has been 
long and cold and hard, is at an end, it 
seems as if we must welcome with especial 
gladness, the freshness and promise of the 
spring, and be more than eveY ready P5r 




work in our fields and gardens. The 
Southern Workman, who loves flowers 
as well as fruits, and likes to see blossom- 
ing gardens as well as fertile farms, has as 
usual a word or two to say about the wis- 
dom of spending a little time and thought 
on front yards, and fences, and walls, and 
all the spare bits of ground here and there, 
which a little industry and care may trans- 
form into masses of rich greenery and 
brilliant colors. Is is astonishing what 
the timely planting of a few seeds and 
cuttings can accomplish, for if these are 
once properly set out and watered tbey 
will then almost take care of themselves, 
the only attention they ask being that the 
w weeds may be kept 

out of thei r way, and 
a little water be given 
to them in the thirsty 
days of midsummer. 
Almost any flower is 
better than no flower 
at all, but seeds of 
even choice varieties 
are now so cheap that 
few people, however 
poor, need to have 
empty gardens, or 
bare walls. Buy a 
f e w morning-glory 
seeds, or some mig- 
nonette, or sweet-wil- 
liam, or scarlet run- 
ners, and plant some 
cuttings of ivy 
and roses, get some 
roots of the hardy 
pink and sweet blue 
violet, give them a 
few days' nursing, 
and yonr reward will 
come quickly. Try 
this year to have a 
reil flower-garden, 
and you may be very 
gate that next year 
you will try again ; 
there is no cheaper 
pleasure in the world. 



EAST METHOD TO 
LEASH HOT TO 
SWIM. 

. D r. Zippeler, o f 
New Tork, con- 
sidered quite an au- 
thority on swim- 
ming, in a recent dis- 
course asserted that 
any person about to 
learn how to swim 
should' be firmly per- 
suaded that his body 
is lighter than the 
water, and that when 
cool and deliberate 
he cannot sink as 
long as he keeps his 
mouth closed, breath- 
ing by his nostrils. 
He who, has once 
learned how to swim 
may fearlessly re- 
sume the practice, 
though he may not 
have attempted it for 

five minutes so fax 
that without any sup- 
port he may float or 
swim on his back, he 
suggests the follow- 
ing method : He has 
to lay himself on his 
back, merely sap- 
ported by the 
teacher, so that he 
does not go under. 



DECORATION-DAY. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



His extended legs are held either by a 
third person, by means of his heels, br, as 
is done in swimming schools, Laid I upon 
the steps leading into the basin, while the 
heud is dipped into the water to a depth 
that it may run into his ears, the 
bent backward, and the hands 
pressed upon the breast Mean win 
teacher supports the back -of the li 
so that the body is extended in a hor 
position. lie has previously receivi 
assurance, which most be strictly and 
faithfully observed, that they will not per- 
mit it under any circumstances whatever 
that he may go under, for if at the very 
first attempt he is made to swallow any 
water, he will thereafter have less courage. 

11U body extended, the learner, how- 
ever, is to be perfectly quiet. Whenever 
the teacher observes that he (the learner) 
has attained his balance, he (the teacher) 
removes his hand from under his back, 
when the former will at once perceive that 
iii> body is :i flout, or that he is swimming, 
lie is now convinced that, though without 
support, he cannot sink, a conviction much 
sooner and easier obtained than by the 
common method. Now removing his feet 
by a gentle pressure from their place of 
support, while he is admonished not to 
stir, he will be surprised to learn that his 
legs arc now about gradually to 1 sink. ! This 
maneuvering being repeated two or three 
times, the learner, being required to do 
so, gives a push witli bis legs, by which 
means ho is now made to move without 
using his arms, conscious that he is now 
able to swim. Of course, they must be 
careful at once to support the learner, if, 
in consequence of an awkward motion, the 
upper part of the body is about to sink, 
so as not to swallow any water, and] thus 
lose courage. This method, well proven, 
is far superior to the former of Mr. Pfuel.i 
—Button Olobti. 
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Thb Agricultural papers in New 
England are never weary of assuring 
their patrons that no other calling is 
bo safe as farming. A combination 
in winter of Rhoomaking, with unpro- 
ductive labor in wood sawing, varied 
.by personal shivery to domestic ani- 
muls, is called by anything but its 
proper name of drudgery. Young men 
-ore advised and entreated to stop turn- 
ing their backs on the old. homesteads. 
At the Agricultural rain tho popular 
speaker is he who by charming allu- 
sions to the independence of tho honest 
" tiller of the soil " can most neatly 
cover up the ugly facta that three- 
fourths of the farms in New England 
.are uarried on for tho benefit of tho 
hired man ; and that only a tew of tho 
exceptionally good managers realize 
six percent on their invested capital. 
Early rising, severe labor and pinching 
economy used to mako eastern farmers 
rich, 'i'lint. it fails now to do so there 
is one sufficient cause; namely, the 
increasing competition of won in a 
milder climate. 



Many of the products of a southeast- em stiiml|>oiut, called A Reb-l's Reeol- 
ern Virginia farm and of a northern, lections, by George (Jury Egglestou. Wo 
farm are brought to tho same market heartily agree with the remarks of 
at the sumo expense. If we could im- ! Oliver Johnson to the writer as quoted 
agine the landshhemsolves to be placed j in liis preface. Tho author consulted 
side by side, what would tho northern j Johnson, whom ho styles "The best 
man see us ho looked over tho fence? ' original Abolitionist he ever knew," 
as to whether he could publish this 
little volume of reminiscences without 
fear of offending excellent, people, or 
still worse, reanimating prejudices that 
happily were dying. Johnson's reply 
was " Write, by all means. Prejudice 
is the fir»tl>orn of Ignorance, uud it 
never outlives ita father. The only 
thing necessary now to the final burial 
of the nimosity existing between the 
sections is that tho North and South 
shall understand each other. Any- 
thing which contributes to this hastens 
tho "day of peaces atul harmony and 
brotherly love which, every good man 
longs for." 

The worst root of bitterness in the 
South is the refusal of cither class to 
look from the standpoint of the other. 
" 1'tit yourself in his place," is the 
right answer to half the liumlitl fault- 
finding in the World. Thcfblack man 
regards the Confederate cause as in- 
spired by no other motive than the 
eternal enslavement of his race and 
can hardly conceive of the passionate 
eilthusias.i) with which that army con- 
sciously fought for their' - Altai's and 
their tircsuud the green graves of their 
sires," nor comprehend the marvelous 
felt-denial and magnificent sacrifices 
for the " Lost Cause." 

The Southerner 'paints negro morals 
in the darkest colors and dilates upon 
their indolence and general worthless- 
nes6 instead of acknowledging that 
their vices uud virtues together are the 
logic of their antecedents and trying 
to create thatcontidenceuudself-Tespcct 
and inspiration that alone can form 



man see us 

Standing on a crusted snow bank in 
the month of January, our thickly clad 
friend would notice the small size aiid 
expense of his neighbor's wood pilo 
and fodder stack. In the distance, 
near a stream, the cattle would lie pick- 
ing half their living. As ho recalled 
his own hard labor in storing his root 
crops, he would see his neighbor's ruta- 
bagas standing just where they grew, 
ready to he sold or fed us wanted, 
Long rows of spring kale and cabbage 
would stretch across a field entirely 
unprotected. Without overcoat -.or 
gloves his southern acquaintance would 
be furnishing brains for half-a-dozen 
willing and docile hands. A man who 
could run u perfectly straight furrow 
would be " listing up" the ground for 
planting |"Cas, while a small boy would 
follow the plow gathering up the re- 
mains of the tall potato crop. 

Changing tho time of year to the 
first of August, the northern man 
would see all his ideas confounded by 
the planting of |ieach blow potatoes; 
and the after harvesting of them when 
his own ground was covered with 
snow. 

Dropping our illustration, wo would 
say that in this favored tide-water re- 
gion wo have land as good us any in 
New England, and seasons at least six 
weeks longer at each end. Ilow then 
can New England compete with us in 
fanning? 

Tho expenses of carrying on a farm 
are in every* way lighter here. Wear 
and tear is vastly diminished by the 
entire absence of stones in tho 4 soil 



Half tho money locked up in New basis of moral elevation and of mun- 
Englaud barns and dwellings, becomes hood. 

active capital when translated to our The recent struggle of the South 
more genial climate. Seventy-five cents illustrated some of the noblest traits 
for men and from forty to fifty cents of our human nature. From her armies 
for women, feeding themselves, will so- emerged men whom the world will 



euro selected hands, comjiuriiig very 
favorably with tho Irish. Prompt ]<iy 
and fair dealing are the secrets by 
which much more work for the money 
can be obtained from negro hands than 
from northern laborers, in everything 
which they are accustomed to doiii: 
more 



always admire, fighting, as wo and 
most believe, against the cause of 
civilization and hmulfnity, but splen- 
didly true to their convictions of duty 
and for that cast away every comfort 
and life itself. 
Shall we "make treason odious" hv 



And a more docile class than tuc abusing these ideals of/self-denial and 
laboring men of the South could not j heroism ? Wo shall certainly make the 
bo desired. Experience of their char- i rebellion successful by promoting what 
acter, and constant oversight are nee- 'even now threatens, mjfch on alienation 
cssary, but with these the southern of feeling between North and South 
farmer with from $3,000 to $10,000 scl- that their uuion shull bo merely inc- 



highly educate! men — one,Mr. Moody, 
an earnest and talented lay preacher; 
tho other, Mr. Sankey, u beautiful 
smger — have been conducting enor- 
mous religious meetings in London and 
elsewhere, attended by from sixteen to 
nineteen thousand (people at one time* 
Never before have there been such 
gatherings. They began in the country 
regions, did a great work in Scotland, 
and have now laid seige to Loudon. 

We quote from a London paper the 
following account : 

"For the recent relig ous meetings, the 
'Moody and Sankey Committee ' hired 
upward of nine thousand chairs. On the 
very flrst Sunday evening, long before 
eight o'clock, when the service commenced, 
not only were all the chairs occupied, but 
several thousands of puoplc were standing, . 
and thousands more could not gain admit, 
sion. It is difficult to estimate accurately 
the real magnitude of such a crowd ; but 
1 am inclined to think there were thirteen 
thousand people present. Every night' 
through the llrst week the Hall was 
thronged in the same way, and there were 
vast crowds. outside. , . 

'• On Sunday nioiuiug. January 24th, U 
was lilted with people who obtained admis- 
sion by ticket, and who, Ipcfore they re- 
ceived their tickets, declared they were 
not in the habit of attending any place of 
worship. 

!> Night after night, long before the hour 
of service, long rows of carriages stood - 
in I he street, tilled with persons who hoped 
that wliei, the ciowd ahoiit.the doors had 
lliinncd, they might be able to lied stand- 
ing room just inside, and thousands" 
streamed away because they found they 
had come too late to have a chance- of 
pressing in. In addition to the evening 
service, there was a prayer-meeting every 
morning, at twelve o'clock, at which Mr. 
Moodv gave an address of twenty or 
twenty-live minutes length, and Mr. San- 
key sang. 

'■ I low is all this to be accounted for ? 
" The truest, simplest and most complete 
reply to the question which I can give is, 
that the power of God was manifested in 
ail extraordinary degree. 

' The services themselves were attract- 
ive. Mr. Saukey's solos evidently touched 
very many hearts ; and the effect produced 
by the manner in which the vast ami Unices 
united iii such songs as ' Hold the fort, for 
I am coining,' and ' Safe in the arms of Jo- 
sh*,' and 'The great Physician now U 
near.' was sometimes very thrilling. 

•'Mr. Saukey's mclodjes — whatever their 
demerits — are caught by thousands of peo- 
ple of all kinds, cultivated and unculti- 
vated, men, women, anil children, and are 



• with a will.' 



dom touches a tool himself. 

It has been too common that emi- 
grants from the North suppose their 
own methods of farming to be so far 



chunical and insincere, unable to stand 
the strain that the future is sure to 
bring. 

While in general it is well to bo si 



superior to those of the South that the lc»t amid intense and opposing couvic- 
local experience in the . treatment of tikwin, it is bettor to be first to acknowl- 
orops can bo entirely disregarded. But edge all that one can that shull satisfy 
for tho man of energy and inoderato | tne self-respect of our opponents. We 
capital, who is not bigoted in favor of should " put ourselves in their place " 
any theory, but is willing to notice and «»<1 enter into their real thought and 
leurn how climate dictates systems, a j life. Tho (>oet sings of the want of this 
grand opcniiig is certainly ottered in 111 th< »° well-known words: 
tho South. The lack of such society 
as tho emigrant happens to have been 
accustomed to, is tlie only real objec- 



tion, and even that is becoming in some 
localities a thing of the post, and in 
all is likely Mdiin]i|iear,ns the induce- 
ments to eouie south rather than west 
are mora generally understood. 



"Alaal for the rarity 
Ot human charity! " 



The result would bo an increased 
mutual respect, a basis of real peace, a 
conviction that a people who have 

Sussed through a furnace of experience 
ea'ted seven times hotter than that 
through which wo have gone, will.be 
euobled thereby, and should be won by 
A larob and attractive book en- every means into (perfect national har- 
titled Reminisuences of Gen. Robert moiiy- — not by waiting tor a century to 
K Lee, by tho Rev. J. M. Jones of do its slow work, but by cultivating rc- 
Kichmond, lute recently been purchased s(icct and honoi for those who command 
for tho Normal School Library, Wo it mid doing it as soon us possible, 
bine perused it with interest and it 
has been oHumcndcd to the attention 
of our st intents. 



Weliuvujalso rend a book of inter- 
esting sketches of the war from a south- 



THE GREAT REVIVAL IH ENGLAND. 
Two American gentlemen, residents 
of Chicago, neither theologians nor 



" Hut it was not the singing only which 
made the services interesting; there was 
great animation and variety in tliem. In 
the evening, they began witli a hymn which 
the people sang together ; but what would 
be the 'order ' of the service no one knew, 
and I suspect Mr. Moody, did- not know 
beforehand. After the Inst hymn some- 
body generally offered a sliort prayer; if 
it was clear that the. heart of the audience 
went with the prayer, he would then lead 
a chapter and make a few remarks upon it 
ns he read ; if not, lie would ask Mr. San- 
key to sing a solo, or- xjtolo with n chorus, 
in which the people joined, or cl°c one of 
the most popular hymns. Then he would 
read tile chapter, anil perhaps have another 
hytiui or offer a short ptnryer himself.^ 
Then would come another hymn, and then 
the sermon. Everything was determined 
by what was felt to be the actual mood of 
the moment. Generally the whole service 
was over in a little more than an hour and 
j a quarter. Then came the ' after meeting,' 
of which I sh ill say something presently. 

V Of Mr. 10Toody's e*" power I Oudjt 
difficult to s|>«nk. It is so real, and yet 
so unlike the power of ordinary prencheis, 
! that I hardly know how to analyze it. Its 
j reality is indisputable. Any man who 
can interest and impress an audience vary- 
ing from three thousand to six thousand 
people tor half an hour in- the morning 
and fur three-quarters of an hour in the 
afternoon, and who can interest a third 
audience of thir'cen orQlfteen thousand 
people for thre>i-quartcrs of an hour again 
in the evening, must have power of some 
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kiiwl. The |ieople were of all sorts, young 
and old, rich and poor, keen tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and merchants, and young 
ladies who had just left school, rough boys 
who know more about dogs and pigeons 
. than about books, and cultivated women. 
For a time I could not understand it — I 
am not sure that I understand it now. At 
the first meeting, Mr. Moody's address was 
simple, direct, kindly and hopeful ; it had 
a touch of humor and a touch of pathos ; 
it was lit up with a story or two that filled 
most eyes with tears; but there seemed 
nothing in it very remar' able. Yet it told. 
I told Mr. Moody that the work was most 
plainly of God, for I could see no real re- 
lation between him and what he 1 ad done. 
He laughed cheerily, and said he should 
be very sorry if it were otherwise. 

"One of the elements of Mr. Moody's 
power consists in his perfect naturalness, 
lie has something to say. and he says it- 
says it as simply and directly to thirteen 
thousand people as to thirteen. 

" This is air-immense clement of power. 
It' our congregations came to hear us 
preach, instead of coming to hear how we 
preach, -the effect of our sermons would 
bo immeasurably increased. 

"Mr. Moody uses the words of the 
home anil the street; the plainer they are 
the lietter he likes them. He has civen 
himself to God, all that he has, all that, he 
is, and he u«es every faculty and* resource 
of his nature to prevail upon men to hate 
' sin arid to trust and to love Christ To 
him nothing is common or unclean. He 
has humor, and lie uses it ; he has passion, 
and lie uses it; he can tell racy anecdotes, 
and he tells them; he can make people cry 
as well aa laugh, and he docs it" 



Wc commend the advertisement of 
the Homo SaviiignJJwilc to the atten- 
tion of oar reader*i4t is a carefully 

- .1 :„.(:»■,(!■» jrj u'nrfhv nf 



colored men in it just pushing out from 
the shore. Upon their refusal to return, 
at my command, the ferryman let drive 



For every token of returning cor- 
diality and good feeling between the 
North and the South \vc"tha-k God 
anil take courage." No more striking 
evidence of this most desirable cliansc 
lms been afforded than the grace 
net of General Ripley in returtiti 
the State of Massachusetts the flag of 
the 54th. Mass. (colored) regiment. 
.Wo give his admirable- letter accom- 
panying the presentation in another 
column. 

The 54th. regiment was composed 
" of colored men officered hy the licst 
and bravest sons of the State with the 
illustrious Robert G. Shaw at their 
head. It was ordered to South Caro- 
lina and its flag was lost in a gallant 
storming attack on Fort Wagner where 
its leader and scores who followed him 
fell on the parapet and were buried in 
the ditch. 

About the time this memorable flag 
was received at the State-house, the 
citizens of Boston had made a presen- 
tation to the Washington Light Guard 



A B.LOCIADE-RUHHEB'8 80RAPE. 

BY 07. FT. 8. W. ABMISTKAD. 

The full history of the Iste wsr between 
the States will never bo written, and the 
names of those who have displayed the 
firmest nerve and steadiest purpose, will 
never reach the ear of posterity. Many 
a deed requiring all of valor, coolness and 
resolution of which man is possessed, has 
perished with its performance limply be- 
cause the actors were unknown to lame. 

Except perhaps the scouts of the respec- 
tive armies these was no class of men en- 
gaged in the wsr whose business wss more 
hazardous and exciting than that of the 
blockade-runners. Engaged in enter- 
prises, whiebv. when successful,, yielded 
immense profit*, but wbish often ended_ in 
capture and imprisonment; operating 
mostly at night whenCman is naturally 
tiinid ; often following circuitous and un- 
known roads, uncertain'"***!* to go for 
guidance or assistance; lurking during 
the day in the most insecure hiding 
places; the enemy passing often in sight 
and so in j times within pistol-shot; occa- 
sionally forced into encounters where life 
and lilwrty were the stakes, captivity or 
deith the result of defeat, it required traits 
of character for its successful prosecution 
which Tew were possessed or to meet. 

The following incident will serve to il- 
lustiate ihis assertion. I will give it as 
nearly as possible in the words of one of 
the eiiief actors. 

" About the time," said he, "of Dahl- 
gren'a -raid upon Richmond, myself and 
the companion who usually acted - : * 



„ ,.ur JT " ""r with bis gun but from the direction of the 

managed institution arid «orthy ot ^ tuuUle , lan not dol)e them 

the«onhdence of the public. my damage.* It had the effect or bring- 

ing them back, however, and as soon aa the 
bust struck the beach 1 ordered them to 
get out and come ashore. One of tin m 
replied " 1 am coming," ami started to- 
ward me, stumbling aud stooping in such 
a manner that I began to think perhaps 
he had been struck by the ferryman's shot. 
I wss soon undeceived, however, for when 
he got to within about fifteen or twenty 
feet of me, I perceived that he had s pistol 
and waa aiming it directly at me. The se- 
cret of his irregular manner of approach 
was at once explained. 

It wss bat the work of a moment to 
raise my pistol and fire, which wss 
promptly returned on bis part. Both of us 
having revolvers, we continued to fire un- 
til about the third round when he con- 
cluded to back out' Pressing my advan- 
tage as well as 1 could, 1 advanced upon 
him continuing the fire until my pistol was 
emptied, when I turned to look for 
the ferryman ; but, lo and behold, he was 
not in sight. Calling to him to bring me 
bis gun, be replied at a distance of! that 
ilia gun waa not loaded. Knowing i bat Ta 
a band to hand struggle, I waa no match 
for two, I then started on a retreat, but in 
a few minutes met the owner or the house 
at which 1 was- Stopping, »bo gave me a 
small pocket 'revolver. Keturning to the 
scene or ti.e fight I had the mortification 
to see the parties just landing on the other 
side. There was nothing to be done then 
except to go lower down where 'the river 
was somewhat narrower and keep watch 
until morning. This the rerryuiau prom- 
ised to do and I went back to lj*l. About 
daylight I heard the discharge or two guns 
and a pistol, and on reaching the riyef 
found that, as was expected, the attempt 



Thb condition of agricultural laborer* 
in European countries is something thst 
would astoiii»h the American farmer, who 
thinks the drudgery of the farm an uubear- 
ble affliction. The English laborer, who 
we think is roughly used by fate, working 
from infancy until incapacitated by age, in- 
firmity and decrepitude, for a pittance 
which keeps him on the verge of starvation, 
is happily situated as compared with 
others; at least be has constant work 
while ability lasts ; but the French laborer 
works onlr two hundred days in the year, 
the Russian even less ; the Austrian work* 
but two hundred and tbirty-fonr day* — 
and all these work from four in the morning 
until nine in the evening, with three hours' 
rest in the middle of the day. The Belgian 
farm laborers receive twenty-five to thirty- 
one cents a dsy. Rye bread, potatoes and 
cards furnish their food. At heme their 
families live on black barley bread with a 
little grease snd a decoction or roasted 
cbiccory root, without sugar and milk, for 
drink. These laborers share the beds 
or bedding of the cattle they tend, and a 
luxurious couch is a sbelf on the stable 
wall and a bundle of straw beside the oxen. 
— New York Tribune. 



me were on our way with a lot of block. _ 

»ile goods, from the lower peninsula to i ^ j^,, ma ,i e w run the b" of, *tii rough. 
Richmond. We had nearly reached the j 'r uc ferryman had fired upon them, but 



when we learned to our great 



\r\ Manatsponi,! 

I uneasiness of Dnhlgren's death, the failure 
of his plans and that his forces wer re- 
treating in the direction of Gloucester 
Point, and even then but a few mites in our 
Tront. Hastily inquiring of our informant 
the liest place i>r secreting ourselves until 
they should Jiass by wc were directed to 
a body or woods not far off, and thither 
we immediately repaired. 

" After remaining there until nearly noon 
of the following day, I ventured out to rec- 
onnoiter the road, directing my compan- 
ion to follow on with the goods il he heard 
nothing or me in the course ol two hours. 
1 had "not proceeded far, however, before 
I perceived the enemy advancing, from the 
river, and or course could only go back to 
my place of concealmeut." 

On the next two days, a similar disap- 
pointment awaited me, so that in the end 
we were compelled to remain in that pos- 
sition for three days and nights. At length, 
however, the/enemy ilisapi>caed and we 



tioual SlM«* and-1 



hile he "railed to hit them he compelled 
tbem to run her ashore and leave her. 

'• I had many personal encounters dur- 
ing the war, biit I never met with a man 
who was more deliberate in Ids courage 
than he whom 1 encountered on the river 
bank that night. The ferryman said that 
he was a " boas'in ■"' fellow always talkin' 
•bout what he could do." anil I round that 
he wits ready to lack bis boasting up. 

There are very few men whose fire can- 
not be drawn by your own, but Hub nigra 
reserved his, each time, until he supposed, 
at least, that be had good aim. 1 

I afterward made inquiry concerning G 
him and round that he had received three | j. k. cu.lktt, 
wounds from the effects or which he shoiJy kdw a an se a i.niNC, 
rlietl. T ■ i 



Some one has been tampering with the 
general appropriation bill or Louisiana 
after its passage, and the measure aa now 
officially printed -Is denounced as a 
forgery. — Ex. » 




HOVE SAVINGS BANE, 

mm m m runic streets. 

3»nror«oratcd under JMatt tfhartrr, 
1874. 
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AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIBED 

Money la I mullest gmnnnts. received 



deposit 

an7lTi'it?rest*iit sS pert-Mil. i-iiawtd/rati duyoj tU- 
m«. t)eijOr.U»i<l«ld«»il.».ind. 
Exchange honght and dn*fli» drawn on ihe Xc- 



llier Bunk, Sew York City ; cap- 
ut! Ou» Million. 
Drafts drawn atxo on Baltimore, Washington, 



KsDeclil ■tdv-.intuite* Riven tno-te customer** who 
CSe drnnsllor. £ Ihe LOO EKEfcl.llA.VS SAV- 
ISOS BASK. 



orer twelve ihou-nnd dolmmr 

O- IDD HI OUt CIBCOLAI. 

D1RSCTOBS: 
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of Charleston, of a national flag em- j lnM \ u hasteTto resume our journey, butlie- 
hlazoncd with the locked shields of the | r, ire proceeding far I perceived that the 
two states. Roth these actions are | wagon was over-loaded and the horse waa 



sisniticant of returning cordiality 
\v'hi*h wc hail with heartfelt joy. _As 
the Centennial celebrations of stirring 
events of the Revolution which made 
us a nation aic crowding thick add 
fast upon us, pntj all bitterness arising 
from the recent unhappy diiiereuces 
be buried, and may a united North and 
South once more move on to a destiny 
worthy of their patriot sires. . 



,n a fair way to fail us altogether. I there- 
fore proposed that my friend should take 
his share of the goods and go on, while I 
set about to find other conveyance for my 
own. After considerable difficulty I suc- 
ceeded in getting them to the river, but 
here a new obstacle presented itself. The 
only mode of crossing was through 
regular ferry kept by a faithful " contra- 
band." After much trouble in searching 
him out, I found him at a farm-house near 
the* ferry and to my proposition to take 
me across he readily agreed, upon condi- 
tion that I should help him to defend bis 
boat that night if any parties should at-, 
tempt to carry her off <jr 
He said that a negro on a neighboring 



Thb Southern Branch of the Na- 
tional Soldier's Home at Hampton, Va. 
lias about five hundred inmates under 
the command of Capt. P. T. W'oodtiu. | 

The erouuds and accommodations are ; farm had made arrangements to come 
i , beautiful order ; the situation is one down there that night, take H. boa and 
of the finest c* the Atlantic Coast and carp- hjs ^fc^"*^^*^ 
a visit to thesepremiseswell repaysthe Z£iZ£a 
trouble of the journey. Of late Cop- 1 gfe^JSS^S at leak to enjoy 
tain AVoodfin has earned not only the i J ^^£55? bed. and nninterrupted re- 
sratitnde of his men, but the thanks In % very fcw moments, however, 



8 SrAsnora Tebbace,Gloster Road, I 
Socth KessJnoton, Lokdo.i, J"»- 14, 1875. ( 
T> hit Excellency Ike Gorernor of Mauachu- 
uU»,—l have the honor lo forward to jour M- 
ci l.ency the regimental color of the 54th Massa- 
chusetts volunteer*, which was taken in action 
on the evening of the 18th. of July. 1863, by 
the garrison of Buttery Wagner, under General 
Taliaferro, being part of the forces defending 
Charleston^ 3. C, under mj command, when 
that work wss assaulted by the Federal troops 
under General Gilmore. Since the close of 
the civil war in America. I have been generally 
absent from the country, and thave seen with 
re -ret the failure of expedients attempted to 
restore peace and content lo the Southern 
States. , 
: It seems to mai however, that the lapse of 
time and the course of events have produced 
a leas embitse'red state of public feeling than 
that which existed just after the close of the 
strifes Under the existing state of things. I 
deem it detiwoua, if not a positive duty, to 
promote the oblivion of the animosities which 
led to and were engeadered by the war. 8neh 
beinjrthe ease, I prefer to look upon trophies 
of the character of the color in question aa 
mementoes of the gallant conduct of men who, 
like Shaw, Putnam, and other sons of Massa- 
chusetts, scald their devotion to the cause 
they adopted with their Uvea, rather than aa 
evidence of prowess, on the one aide or the 
other. The custodians of such a memento 
should be the authorities of the State served 
by these gallant men, and I. therefore, trans- 
" to jour excellency for such dispo- 
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irruiituueoi ui» i™.,"- ■ . \" pose. In a very lew monreuw., | . . ^ 

of this entire community for the ex- { the ferryman came back and reported that aathoritiea of MaWhusrtu shall 

ccllcnt entertainments in the "Soldiers the parties spoken of were after his boat. 
Home Theater" which have delighted i Making all possible haste, under his di- 
many at.d most pleasantly beguiied the rection* I soon reached the shore and 
weary hoars of hui u boys in blue." 



indeed I saw the boat with two 



Yoox e respectful!?, 

Ynor obediemt servant, - 

H. S. Rtrurr. 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

f — i 

' Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life— /frooi.'jn Ear 
gle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The abb st and most powerful ill, tst rated 
periodical in this country.— Aoawei/.'* 
t'ourter-Jbama/. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fasn- 
ion Botlon Traveller. 

TERMS tat 1675. 

nasrsa-s Xasuin,lM tear 4»» 

llAsraa's WmiT, One T«mr *W 

Suns • Baa.*, One Tear <r V_ 

,mtaf»* l^SnSMSsr, M 1 *TD~- 
lli.ru s Visum Huml Wjnnu.v. »n.l Hasv 
r»-. aaxaa. for <m* y«r. 

Ct_ mf M*r aw *i»"in. V 1 . 1 v, 



STANZAS WMTTBH IS THE OHBBOH- 
YABD OP BIOHMOHD, EHGLAUD, 

BY BSBBKBT K NOWLK8. 

» It Is good for ill to be here : If thon wUtlet at 
make tnraetabernolea,o*e for thea.one for mom*. 
on.forKll«."-«.ifa«W , ■ 

Methlnks it is good to bo here, 1 
If thou wilt. let us build,— but for whom? 



with 



. th»t y er.comi 
gloom i 
The abode of the dead and the place of the 



tomb. 

. Shall we build to Ambition 1Ah,no! 





To Beauty T Ah, not she forgets 

The charms which she wielded before, 

Nor knows the' foul worm that ha frets 
The akin that but yesterday fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tints which 
it' wore. 

Shall we build to the temple of Pride 
Th« trappings which diaen the proud? 

lowed, tt( 



To niches? A 1m, Via in Tain I 

Who hide in their turns have been hid: 

The treasures are squandered again; 

And here in the grave are alt metals forbid, 
Save the tinsel that shines on tha dark coffin- 
lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah! here is the plentiful board) 
Bat the guests are all mute at their pitiful 

cheer, 

m And none but the worm Is a reveler here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Love t 
- Ah, no! they have withered and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above: 

Friends, broth.™, and staters, are laid ride by 

Yet none have saluted and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve: ' 
Not a sob, pot a sigh me«-ts mine ear, 

Which compassion itself would relieve. 
Ahl sweetly they sleep, nor love, hope, or fear, 
Peace, peace!, is the watchword, the only one 
here. ( «| 

Unto Death, to whom monarch s must bow? 

Ah, nol for his empire is known. 
And here there are trophies enowl 
Beneath the mid head, and around the dark 

stone, v 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may dis. 
. own. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 

And look for the sleepers around as to rise! 
The second to Faith, which insures It fulfilled; 
-And the third to' the Lamb of the great sac- 
rifice. 

Who bequeathed us them all when he rose to 
the skies. 



TO THE STUDENTS OP HAMPTOH. 

, - y- id? ■ \\ 

FOB TOONU MEN. 

If you, as young men who desire to main- 
tain tho external appearance of gentlemen,, 
were to ask, me what are the characteristics of 
a gentleman's dress, I should answer you with 
little hesitation, "Cleanliness, quiet colors, 
and well brushed boots." If you have these 
three requisites, you need not be over-careful 
about the cut of your coat and trousers, or the 
fashion of your hat; but even with' these 
attained, you nave not yet reached the foun- 
dation of. the matter, for your dress really be- 
gins, not with the garments which are usually 
visible, but with the underclothing— and on 
this point I want you to understand very 
clearly what are the essentials. 

As a matter of health 'you ought to wear 
next your skin, shirt and drawers of some 
woolen material, heavy in winter and light in 
summer, for this is a safeguard against sudden 
changes of temperature or the depressing 
effect upon the vital forces of extreme or un- 
accustomed cold. The woven undergarments, 
which can lie bought at almost any dry-g 
shop, are cheap and convenient, though 
nel, either, white or colored, is, on i 
accounts, better for this purpose. These 
ments musi be changed, at least, once a w< 
do not on any account wear them longer than 
that; for, although they may not look soiled,! 
they are most certainly saturated with the im- 
purities thrown off by the skin, and will 
probably show it by their odor. It is well, 
too, to wear woolen stockings in winter; add 
for thenrche only rule I can give you is to 
change them whenever they are dirty. 

You will see, of course, that I am taking it 
for granted that you yourselves are cleanly in 
your habits ; th it yon understand the neccasit 
of keeping your bodies pure and healthy; i 
knowing that this cannot be done without i 
puloaa attention to details, are 




from the experience of others, just what those 
details are. 

Remember, therefore,, in your daily life, 
in your choice of garments. In the formation 
of your personal habits, and in the expendi- 
ture of vour money, that the thing above all 
others which Society Insists upon is " cleanli- 
ness,' and that this cleanliness must begin 
with your skin and the clothes which you 
wear next it You must make it a duty,— a 
matter of conscience, to be clean from head to — 
foot; and to this end, you must faithfully take 
the dally bath about which I have already 
so strongly spoken to you. Then you must 
change your underclothing, throughout, once 
a week, or often er if necessary; and be very 
il uovar to wear tho same shirt at night 

hese and nothing else at 
night, taking off every article of ' clothing 
that you have worn through the day— for 
there is po- more unwhotsome personal habit 
than thai of wearing a garment both day and 
night. You must change, your night-shirt 
once a week, and when you take it off in the 
morning must see that it is properly aired be- 
fore it va put away Tor the day. 

As to your outer garments, the clothes in 
which you work will naturally be suited to' 
the purpose for which they are used ; and the 
fact that you do work in them will usually 
imply that tbey are not very clean nor entirely 
whole; but as most of yon have it in your 
power to have one or more good suits, I want 
to say a word or two to you about those gar- 
ments in the selection of which you have 
opportunity to show your individual taste. 

thing to be said here, is 
._ y once said ; namely, that 
your linen must be clean and neat and always 
simple— ruffles, embroidery, or any peculiarity 
of cut, being out of place and unsuitable. A 
clean shirt, collar and cuffs are indispensable, 
and when the two latter cannot, from motives 
of economy or convenience, be of linen, paper 
makes a neat and excellent substitute. 

Any jewelry which you may wear— studs, 
sleeve-buttons, scarf pin, or watch chain, 
must be real of its kind, and simple in style; 
and, as a general rule, the less you wear of it 
the better. In wearing rings or any additional 
jewelry, a gentleman will be exceedingly care- 
ful as to botli quality and quantity, as any 
attempt at show in this respect is almost inevi- 
tably vulgar and a sure evidence of bad taste. 

Your cravats and neckties must never be of 
any bright color or combination of colors; 
plain, dark shades are always the best (except 
for occasions when you wear full dress; that 
is, parties, weddings, etc., when white or 
light colors are permissible', and black is 
always proper. In the selection of material 
fo'r your coats and trousers, you will naturally 
be largely influenced by the climate in which 
they are to be worn — but here again, plain 
colors are the rule. You will very probably 
have noticed for yourselves that gentlemen 
usually wear suits made of one material 
throughout — in color dark gray, brown, bine 
or mixed, or suits in which the coat is of some 
very dark shade or black, and the trousers 
more varied, though never of any bright color 
or large pattern. Entirely black clothes are 
not worn except by clergymen or for mourn- 
ing. 

Boots and shoes must always be neatly kept 
and well polished, and care must be taken that 
they are sufficiently large for the feet 

In the choice of hats you will lie guided by 
the season and the fashion as to material and 
shape, the chief thing being to avoid wearing 
anything which is conspicuous. Gloves must 
usually Tie of some dark color— grey, drab, 
fit black; while for full drees almost 
„bt shade is proper. _ 
conclusion, I would say to young men as 
to young women, that tho surest economy in 
dress is to buy good things and take care of 
them. Do not spend your money for useless 
trifles ; and on no account spend more on your 
dress than you can honestly afford. Remem- 
ber that you must never borrow anything even 
from vour friends without asking leave, and 
that it is best to borrow and lend as a habit, 
as tittle as possible.' Let your garments be 
legibly marked with your name, and never 
wear other people's clothes if you can help it. 

All toilette articles— brushes, combs, 
sponges, etc, are sacred to the use of their 
owner, and must, under no circumstances be 
considered public property, or put to any other 
use than that for which they were, intended. 
A gentleman will be careful to supply himself 
with these things and to keep them strictly to 
himself, neither committing nor permitting 
any trespass. Furthermore, you must under-' 
stand that in order to be gentlemen at all you 
must be gentlemen always, modest and refined 
among yourselves as well ss in public; and in 
nothing is the modesty and refinement of a 1 
gentleman more clearly shown than in the' 
simplicity of his dress and the care and neat- 
ness with which be attends to the details of 
his toilet To form gentlemanly habits in this 
respect will be of the greatest value to you, 
and you may be sure that it is never too soon 
to begin the endeavor whose success will be 
mainly dependent upon your own resolution. 



IH OENERAL SOCIETY. 

In general society there are, as yon know, 
many particulars in which what is proper for 
one sex is not proper for the other ; and what 
is required of one sex is not required of the 
other; and these differences form a very im- 
portant part of our social regulations, so that 
it becomes again necessary to divide our sub- 
ject, and upon certain points to speak with re- 
gard primarily, to their diversity. In obedience, 
therefore, to a well-known rule of etiquette, 
I shall once more give precedence to the young 
women among my readers, and endeavor to 
show them what Bociety has decreed to lie the 
essential attributes and duties of a lady; that 
is, what a lady must and must not do, when 
she is in the presence of others. 

I have already asked you to notice that the 
foundation of good manners is the command- 
ment, "Thou ahalt.love thy neighbor as thy- 
self ; rt for even if you do not in your heart 
obey that precept, you must externally appear 
' so, if you desire to be courteous and 

must, that is, always endeavor to make 

those 'about you comfortable and happy, even 
wheat it is at your own expense; and upon 
this point it will be necessary to go somewhat 
into detail in order that you may fully under- 
stand what is expected of you ; for in society 
- "--e brought into contact with so many dif- 
people under frequently changing con- 
ditions, that no single rule can cover your 
mend demeanor. 

Toward all persons of your own sex, toward 
old people of both sexes, toward invalids, or 
those who are in any way weaker thaw yourself, 

Sou must show- deference; that is, you must 
i variably consider their comfort and pleasure, 
and must show them a certain external re- 
spect. In your turn, however, you will re- 
ceive a similar deference from gentlemen ; and 
in most cases yon must understand that you 
are entitled to certain privileges by right of 
your sex. For example: you must not pap 
through doom or gates <Jr up stairs before 
other people, but must allow them to pass 
before you ; you must not take the most com- 
fortable or the only scat in a room, but must 
offer 1 it politely to others, except in the case of 
gentlemen, who will allow you to precede 
them, to occupy the onlyscat etc., and whose 
attentions you must accept always with suita- 
ble acknowledgement 

You must not sit or pass between the fire 
or the light and another person, or ait with 
your back toward any person ; in short, you 
must not take the beat of anything to your- 
self, but must share it with others, never push- 
ing your own claims but trusting always to the 

Eollteness of your associates. In your own 
ouse especially, you must be watchful that 
your guests are cared for; while, when you are 
yourself the guest of other people, you must 
be careful to take no liberties. 

In conversation you must sot interrupt those 
who may be speaking, and you must never 
yourself talk hi a loud voice or use coarse or 
rough language ; while I advise you to break 
yourselves as quickly as possible of the habit 
of using frequent exclamations of any kind, 
but especially of using those which are irrev- 
erent if not actually profane; as "Good Lord," 
"My Jesus," etc Sneezing, coughing, blow- 
ing the nose, etc, must be done as quietly as 
possible under cover of the pocket handker- 
chief ; and you must on no account take any- 
thing from your mouth when you are in the 
presence of other people. 

One of the chief charms in a lady is gentle- 
ness] it voice, in manner, in language, a lady 
is always gentle, and loud talking, or bolster 
ons laughter and gestures are entirely inad- 
missible in refined society. 

In social gatherings it is not customary for 
strangers to spoak to one another, without be- 
ing first introduced to some one who is known 
to both parties; and this ceremony of intro- 
duction consists in bringing together the tw'o 
people whom you desire to introduce, and in 
mentioning the name of each one to the other; 
as, for example, "Mrs. Johnson— Hiss Smith ; " 
"Hiss Smith — Mr. Jones; the gentleman 
being always presented to the lady, and the 
single to tbe married lady. After this the 
parties introduced are expected under all cir- 
cumstances to bow and begin a conversation 
in winch, when one of the parties is a gentle- 
man,' it'is already his duty to speak first. An 
acquaintance begun in this way may be con- 
tinued or not at the pleasure of the individ- 
uals introduced, it being always in the power 
of one person to refuse to know another by 
bow, or otherwise recog- 
ust be understood 
ionallyfc.1 tr- 
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out good and satisfactory rea- 
ing. 
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The file is rough, and the application of it 
harrowing to the soul ; but all the more bright 
ius will be the diamond when, at 
aighly polished, it abiues forth in 



crown of Immanuel. — Bimttonj 



SHE ALWAYS MADE HOKE HAPPY. 

In an old churchyard stood a stone, ~ 
Weather-marked and stained, > 

Tbe hand of Time had crumbled it, 
80 only part remained. 

Upon one side I could just trace, 

" In memory of our mother! " 

An epitaph which spoke of " home" 
Was chiseled on the other. 

I'd gazed on monuments of fame 

High towering to the skies; 
I'd seen the sculptured marble stone 

Where a great hero lies: 
But by this epitaph I paused, 
■ And read it o'er and o'er, 
For I had never seen inscribed 

Such words aa these before. 

" She always made home happy I " What 

A noble record left; 
A legacy of memory sweet 

To those she left bereft; 
And what a testimony given 

By those who ke*w her best, 
Engraven on this plain, rude stone 

That marked their mother's rest. 

It was an humble resting place, 

I know that they were poor. 
But they had Been their mother sink 

And patiently endure; 
They had marked her cheerful spirit, . 

When bearing, one by one, 
Her many burdens up the hill, 

Till (ill her work waa done. 

So when was Btilled her weary head, 

Folded her hands so white, 
And ahe was carried from the home 

She'd always made ao bright, 
Her children 'raised a monument 

That money could not buy, 
As witness of a noble life 

Whose record is on high. 

A noble life; but written not 

In .any book of fame: 
Among the list of noted ones 
' None ever saw her name; 
For only her own household knew 

The victories she had won— 
And none but they could teatify 

How well her work was done. 

AH ADVENTURE WITH A GEIZZLT. • 

" Talkin' of grizzlies, here's the track of 
one,'' said Tom Wilson, suddenly reining 
in his horse a short distance in ad vnhce 
of me. After a moment's examination of 
the huge impression, he continued: "It's 



a pretty fresh 




loo ; the feller can't be 
' is just the kind of 



ies in these mountains, ■ 
. oubtingly 

e fust one 1 ever seed was 
in this very range, and he jnst about senrt 
me to death, that's sortin, replied Tom. 

" That'll be a good story for this even- 
ing, Tom, after we get into' camp," said I, 
regarding the great track with no little ca- 
riosity, for I was still in doubt about its - " 
being- that of a grizzly. '"Are you sure 
it isn't the track of a cinnamon bear?" 

"Yes, sir; there's no mistakin' the 
prent of a grizzly's foot," replieJ Tom. 
" And here," continued be, ss he fo'lowed 
the trail a short distance, " is where be sot 
down. I would n't think strange if we see 
one afore long ; this is the sort of country 
they like." 

"Iireckon we sha'n't find any better 
place to camp to-night than this 'ere. 
You see, there's plenty ot wood, water, 
and grass — so we'll just slop here," 

Dismounting from our animals, they 
were soon enjoying the luxuriant grass 
that grew around us, while Tom com- 
menced preparations for supper. In gath- 
ering the wood for his fire, his keen eye 
detected a herd of deer in the distance, 
and seizing bis rifle, he sallied out for one, 
leaving me alone to guarcTtlie camp. 

After an absence of about balf-an-bour 
Tom appeared staggering under the weight 
of a fine fat doe, which was soon dressed, 
and a portion of it broiling over the coals 
for our supper. This over, we threw our- 
selves upon our blankets, and while enjoy- 
ing tbe cheerful ligijt of our camp fire, Tom 
related his experience with the first griz- 
zly lie ever saw. 

"You see, when rfirstcametotbiscoun- 
try , I did n't know much about it ; but Gen- 
eral Garland allowed I was tbe man be' 
wanted to scout for him, and so I entered 
bis sarvice. When he was a-travelin' over 
the country, I used to make it a p'int to 
look round considerable when, in camp, so 
as to get acquainted with it like, because 
in my business a feller had to know it 
pretty middling well 
« I'd heexd a good deal about grizzues, 
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out before us, he was a' monster indeed. 
His shaggy dun coat was thickly flecked 
with patches of grey, and his huge paws 
made me fairly shudder when 1 reflected 
what a narrow escape we had hud from 
their embrace. 

Daylight revealed the unwelcome fact 
that the creature had attacked aud killed 
one of our mules during the night, drag- 
ging the carcass some distance from the 
spot where he had been picketed. 

The bear measured nearly seven feet in 
length, and six feet one inch in girth. 

We greatly regretted the loss of our 
mule, for it prevented our taking with us 
the much desired skin of the grizzly as a 
trophy. The experience, however, taught 
us a lesson, and we never afterward failed 
to mount) guard while traveling through 
the Sierra Mud re country. 



though I'd never Med one, for they don't 
have 'em up in Kentuck', where I come 
from, or in Texas either; but when I heerd 
old trapper* taUtin' about 'em, and tellin' 
bow savage and strong they was, I always 
allowed that there warn't no kind of a b'ar 
that I was afeerd of, and I didn't know 
there was cither. Yon see, 1 didn't let 
•em know that I'd never'd seed one or the 
critters, for I made up my mind that if 
ever I come aorost one, I'd have a tussle 
with him, and he should n't get away from 
me neither, though I must confess I felt 
a little skeery of a critter that could crunch 
a man or kill a buffalo as easy as'I could 
break an egg. Still, I talked" big, 'cause 
talk is cheap. you know. 

" Well, one day we was to the north of 
this, — camped on the San Juan River. 
The valley was eight or ten miles long, 
and perhaps a couple wide, with the big* 
gest oak-trees growin 1 in it that I ever seed 
growin' anywhere; some of 'em would 
measure twenty feet round the butts, and 
the Uenerul said he reckoned they was 
mor 'a a hundred years old. 

"I got tired of, stay in' round camp and 
doin' nothia'; so I walked down to where 
the animals was feediu', and talked to the 
herder a while, ana then went on down the 
valley, lookin' at the rocks and mountains 
and trees, till I got a long ways from camp, 
and calculated it would take mo a good 
hour to git back. After startin' on the 
back trail, I happened to notice one tree, 
which stood a little to one side of ray track, 
tb. t looked so much larger than the others, 
that the idea came into my head, to just ex- 
amine it I hod a stout oak stick in my 
- hand, and as I came up to the tree I hit 
the trunk two or three blows, to see if it was 
sound, you know. Then 1 thought I'd see 
how big round it was, so that 1 could tell 
the General how many steps it took tb 
circumnavigate it. So I stuck my stbk 
in the ground for.a mark, and started. 

" When I got about half-way round, I 
happened to look up„nnd I'll be 



blest if 

there wasn?t a grizzly as big as/ an ox, 
within two leet of me, a-settin' on his 
haunches, and watchin' me out of a hole 
in the stump of that tree. 

" I brought up pretty sudden, I tell you, 
and took one good look at him. 'He looked 
meek enough at first glance, but in a jiffy 
he fixed his eyes on me, and his great 
mouth, which was half-open; with his white 
teeth, looked waterish like, as though it 
was just achin' to get hold of me. I see 
him kind er half raise one of his big paws, 
and then I started. I heerd him give alow, 
wheezy kind er growl, as he started after 
me, and I did n't wait to hear any more. 
If ever a feller run, that feller was Tom 
Wilson. v ■ 

•' I reckon I thought of every story I'd 
ever heerd about grizzlies; how savage 
they was; how they could beat a boss 
runnin' any time. The more I thought, 
the faster I run, the plainer I could hear 
the b'ar a-comin' after me. 

" I declare I never knowed it was in me 
to run so. I throwed off pretty nigh all the 
clothes I had on, and was doin' jest my 
level best, when suddently I tripped on 
somthin' or other, and went down. Then 
I knowed 'twas all up with me for sartin, 
and I expected every minute to feel that 
bar's paw on me. 

" I remembered how I'd heerd Nat Beal 
say, that if a grizzly thought a njan was 
dead, he'd dig a hole and bury him, with- 
out burtin' him any, and after a day or 
two would come back and dig him up. 
So 1 laid still and held my" breath, waitiu' 
for the b'ar to bury me. 

" I could hear him diggin' the hole, and, 
though my eyes was sbet, I could see jest 
how he looked, as he handled them paws 
of his. 

" It seemd to me that I laid there and 
held my breath for nigh an hour, expect- 
ing every minute to have the b'ar roll 
me into the hole. After awhile I . ven- 
tured to peek out, and, would you believe 
it, there- want no b'ar there! 

"I jest pickfln myself up mighty sud- 
den, and made trucks for camp, nnd I 
reckon if ever a feller felt beat that feller 
was me, then and there. 

" It was a long time before I said any- 
thing about my scurca?n camp ; but, at last, 
I told the General, and I thought he'd split 
a-laughin'." 

"V}e&, Tom," said I, "you must have 



been vrotty badly frightened." 

" FrWhtened I I jest tell you, sir, I was 
the work start man this side of the San 
Juan,ano\I didn't get over it neither In 
a hurry, sute's you're born." 

" What bad become of the bear ? " asked 

I.j » ... 

"Why, you see, he was asleep in that 
hole, and when I thumped on the tree with 
my stick it woke him up. As a nat'ral 
consequence, his curiosity was riz, and be 
poked his head out to see who was a-knook- 
in'; but," added Tom, with a laugh, "before 
he could say 'come in' I was gone. I've 
always owed grizzlies a grudge since that 
scare." 

* Well, Tom," said I, " that's a pretty 
good story, and I don't blame you for 
running. I'll now Ml my pipe and have 
a smoke before retiring. Will it be nec- 
essary to keep guard to-night?'' 

'■'.No, I reckon not," .replied Tom ; " we 
hain't seen no trail for two days, nor any 
patches of corn, and I don't believe the 
Indians come into this region very often. 
Anyway we'll risk it to-night." with which 
remark he went out to take a last look at 
the animals before retiring, and upon bis 
return sp>ead his blankets a little distance 
from tho fire, and was soon fast asleep. 

Not feeling in a mood for sleeping, I re- 
plenished the fire, and sat smoking my 
pipe and laughing to myself at the ridicu- 
lous figure Tom must have cut, running 
over the prairie with nothing in pursuit; 
until, some hours later, a growing feeling 
of drowsiness warned me that it was time 
to spread my own blankets, which I did, 
and soon fell asleep. 1 
How long I slept I do not know ; but I 
was roused by a vogue impression that 
something was wrong about the camp. 
Half awake, I turned over, and, opening 
my eyes, fanoied that I could discover in 
the darkness the faint outlines of an an- 
imal, which I supposed to be one of the 
mules ; so once more dropped to sleep. 

In a short time I again awoke, and this 
time saw two eyes angrily glaring at me 
in the darkness. I sprang into a sitting 
posture ; but as I did not then see them, 
supposed that I had been dreaming, and 
that tbo fiery eyes were the natural result 
of Tdm's, story. 

The fire had burned low ; occasionally a 
half-consumed brand would flare for an in- 
stant into a bright flame, casting a ruddy 
glow upon all things around, and then sud- 
denly die out, leaving the darkness more 
intense, the gloom more profound, than be- 
fore. . 

By straining my eyes, however, I de- 
tected the outline of a huge form in the 
dim light that I was confident could be no 
mule. 

Springing to my feet, I called loudly 
for Tom, at the same time trying to get 
hold of either my revolver or riflj, which, 
in my confusion, I failed to find. While 
hunting for them, my hand encountered a 
miner's pick, aud, grasping it, I turned, to 
find Torn at my side, and a huge grizzly 
standing upon his hind-legs within six feet 
Of us. 

As ho slowly waddled toward us, the 
light from the dying embers of the fire re- 
vealed his open mouth, gleaming white 
teeth and huge paws, extended as if to 
embrace us both in one grasp, while his 
eyes shone like balls of fire. 

Terrified as I was, I had presence of 
mind enough to raise the pick, and, just 
as Tom fired, I brought it down; but, with 
a hoarse, angry growl, the bear struck it 
a blow with one of his huge paws, with as 
much ease as a boy would bat his ball, 
which sent it spinning from my < and. He 
was within two feet of us when Tom again 
fired. This time the ball struck a vital 
spot, and the huge monster, with a howl 
of rage and defiance, reeled for a moment, 
and then rolled over on his side, dead. 

Up to this time neither of us had 
spoken ; but now tho silence was broken 
by Tom, who exclaimed: "That was an 
ugly customer; let's start up the fire, and 
see what he looks like." 

But I was in no condition to start up 
the fire, for as soon as tbe terrible excite- 
ment was over, the reaction came, and I 
sank to tho ground trembling as though in 
on ague fit. 

i I soon recovered, and by the time Tom 
had a bright fire burning, was ready to 
bear. As he lay stretched 
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SOMETHING TO BEAD ! 



I THE CHILDREN. 



; By a Trustee of tbe Hamtnou Normal school. 
■ THE TEACHER. N. 

j ' The feature of education that I shall discuss, 
and which may seem strange to many of you, 
is the power and influence of the teacher over 
the scholar Were I to begin my education 
again, with the privilege of choosing between 
two classes of education, one consisting of a 
magnificent building iu which were stoical 
professors, numberless hooks, and a system- 
atic but lifeless routine of study; the other a 
shanty in which is a noble-minded man, of 
large soul and a generous, warm nature, I 
would say give me the latter. It is the words 
and actions of men and womeu that educate 
more than text-books. I would not say a 
word against the work of the institute ; it is 
necessary and good so far as it goes ; but you 
may write down all the teachers who fail and 
then examine into the cause of failure, and 
you will find that it is not from a lack of book 
knowledge, or a knowledge of studying out 
a lesson, but a lack of 

KNOWLEDGE OP HUMAN NATURE ; 

they lack gumption. In order to be a success- 
ful teacher you must learn to read character 
and understand human nature. The trouble 
is, teachers are chiefly concerned in studying 
books and not to know the scholars to be 
taught; are on It studying how to use the 
tools to the neglect of the important qualifica- 
tion of knowing the material upon which they 
are to work, dome of you will probably go 
into your schoolrooms this fall, and on Jhe 
first day of school, as you make a superficial 
observation of your scholars, you will say: 
These scholars are just like the ones I had last 
term ; are of the same grade and age, and you 
will commence running in the old groove. 
This is a great mistake. Of the myriads of 
beautiful flowers that adorn the earth, there 
are ho (wo alike ; so it is as regards children ; 
there are no duplicates in God's creation. 
Every child that comes into this world is a 
new combination of elements. Your first and 
most important duty is to study the nature of 
each scholar; study the characteristics that 
iare peculiar to each, that you may know how 
to awaken their nobler emotions. 

I believe there is no profession in which 
there is so much danger of a shriveling up in 
intellect and powers as that of teaching. I 
assign as a cause the fact that teachers are too 
apt to imagine that they have learned all that 
is necessary- for them to know. — Hon. J. A. 
Garfield, M. 0. of Ohio, in Cleveland Leader. 

, A BOR^ TEACHER. 

Let the teacher magnify his office, and by 
entertaining enlarged views of the scope of 
his duties, become 'more adequate for their 
discharge. By seeking out devices for arous- 
ing the interest of his scholars, insensibly will 
he find himself lifted to a more advantageous 
platform, whence he can labor both more 
effectively and with increase of comfort to 
himself. To illustrate : A young schoolmis- 
tress was timidly going through her first ex- 
periences, fearing she could not teach. A 
friend found her trying to bring into measures 
a bright refractory little fellow of four years of 
age, who said he "could not" trace a letter 
she bad asked him to outline, and in fact his 
tones said, "would not, either." Instead of 
scolding or threatening, with pleasant voice 
and lively tone she suddenly suggested, " O 
Robbie, just let the lines stand for the road, and 
let your pencil be tbe horse. Now drive him 
up the road, Robbie; make him trot I" Rob- 
bie's imagination caught fire at once ; the lately 
sullen features relaxed ; the stubborn pencil be- 
gan immediately to move in the track ; the goal 
was soon won : und tbe observing friend retired, 
giving a pleasant nod of satisfaction, and saying 
of tbe young girl-teacher, " She will do— the w 
a teacher."— Home and School, Louitville, Ky. 

Teachers should impress upon children the 
importance of signing their names legibly. 
Nowhere is indistinct writing so puzzling. 
Nothing of course can be learned from the 
sense, and it is impossible to say that a certain 
interpretation is nonsense, because almost any 
combination of letters may be a name. 



Children always like to listen to stories- 
told, or road if the .reader knows how to read 
a story as if he were telling it, which is the 
great art of good reading. An excellent re- 
ward of a good day's work at school, nnd a 
strong inducement to win it, is a good story to 
hear at the close. Good suggestions, interest- 
ing information, and even a general waking 
up of a child's mental and moral powers may 
be effected by well chosen stories. Some that 
have appeared in the Christian Union are so 
excellently adapted to this purposo that we 
gi^dne below for the teacher's use, and from 
time to time will give the rest, which you will 
have no difficulty in recognizing. 

LIGHTNING- IN JOHNNY'S HAIR. 

" Combs can't blow, can they ) " 
Could you guess what Johnny meant by such 
a queer, backhanded question t I couldn't, 
nor his sister Mary, either. I was quite sure, 
however, that be meant something sensible, u 
one could only get at it; bu> Mary was doubt- 

"Blow what!" she asked, aot so pleasantly 
as she might. 

Why, blow air," said Johnny, "to make 



wind.' 

"Of course not, you silly child ; what makes 
you ask such a question as that I " 

Mary thinks Johnny is a pretty bright littlia 
fellow in general, hut on particular points she 
is always ready to call him a dunce, without 
stopping first to find out what he really means 
to say. The trouble is, she knows so little her- 
self that she thinks she knows everything, at 
least everything worth knowing; and Johnny 
is all the time puzzling her with questions that 
she has no answer ready for. 

"What have you seen to make you ask that 
question ?" I inquired. 

"I didn't see anything," said Johnny; "I 
just felt it— like someone breathing softly on 
my face and hand when I held my. comb near.V 

"Nonsense, "said Mary; "you just imsoi s 

" No, I didn't," Johnny 
really, this morning, i 
hair." 

"O," said I, 
difficulty; "What kin 

"A black comb," said Johnny. 

"Horn, or rubber?" I asked. 

"It's a rubber comb," said Mary. 

"How did your hair behave when yoi 
combing it ?" 

"Mean as anything," Johnny replied. "It 
stuck up like Mary's when its frizzed, and 
wouldn't stay anywhere." 

Part of that was for Mary's benefit Johnny 
likes to teaze her. 

"Did you think the comb made it do that 
by blowing it ! " I asked. 

"Not- at first," said Johnny: "the comb 
seemed to crackle, and I put it to my ear to 
listen; then I felt the wind on my cheek." 




' ' Suppose you bring the comb here, " said 1, 
"and show us what \t did.." 

Johnny ran off for the comb, but came back 
quite crestfallen. 



"It won't do it now," he said. 

"As much as ever!" cried Mary, triumph- 
antly: . 

"But it did this morning, truly," he said, 
rather humbly. 

"Pshawl" said Mary; "you imagined it," 

Like many another discoverer, Johnny had 
to learn what it is to be disreedited and ridi- 
culed for knowing too much. Because Mary 
had never noticed what he described, she was 
as ready as older people to cry "nonsense," 
"impossible," and all that sort of thing, with- 
out stopping to consider whether he might 
not be in tbe right after alb 

"You bad better try it again sonic other 
day," I said to Johnny. "Try different combs. 
Try in the dark, too." 

"What for ?" Johnny asked. 

"You might see something," I said. 

"In the dark?" ' 

" Yes, in the dark." . 

Johnny wondered how that could be ; and 
he wondered still more when I suggested that 
it might be a good plan to try the comb also 
on Humpty Dumpty— that's his shaggy dog. 

Two or three mornings after, Johnny came 

Founding at my door before breakfast; when 
let him in he cried, "It blows now, surel" 
"What blows t" 
"Why I the comb." 

I took the comb from his hand and putting 
it to my cheek, said, "I don't feel any wind 
from it." 

" That isn't the way," he said, reaching out 
for the comb. " You must do this first," and 
he ran the comb rapidly through his hair a 
few times, then held it to his cheek, saying, 
"I can feel it, plainly." 

" See if it will blow these," I said, stepping 
some bits of down from a feather and laying 
them upon tbe table. 

Johnny repeated tho combing, then held the 



comb near tne down expecting to see the Ugh* 
stuff blown from the table. To"" 



Jo his great sur- 
prise it was not. blown away at all, but on the 
contrary it sprang suddenly toward the comb, 
then dropped off as suddenly. 
"That's queer," said Johnny. 



t 



I excited I the comb again sad held it near 
the beck of my hand, calling Johnny's atten- 
tion to the fact that all the fla* hair* stood up 
when the comb came near them. ' 

" When you hold the comb near jonr cheek," 
I aaid, "the down; hairs stand up like that, 
ud the feeling is just like that of a breath of 
air." 

"Then it isn't wind that come* from the 
comb?" 

' " No, it is not wind." 

" Maybe the comb is a magnet," suggested 
Johnny, seeing its attraction for light hairs, 
dust and the like, as I held it over them. I 
took a small magnet from my table-drawer and 
held it near the feathers and: hair. It did not 
stir them, no matter how much I rubbed it. 
It picked up a needle though, very quickly. 
Then I rubbed the comb, and though it attracted 
the feathers it had no effect on the needle. 
Is that like a magnet t " I aaked. x 

"No," said Johnny. 

" When the needle springs to the magnet it 
■ticks there ; Ira t when the hair or down springs 
to the comb it flies away again instantly." 
. "It is very queer," said Johnny, j 

"Try this horn comb," said I. " 

Johnny tried it, but comb his hairasmuch as 
he might, the horn would not draw anything. 
Then he tried a shell comb, and an ivory comb, 
neither of them acting as the rubber comb did. 
1 don't understand it at all," said Johnnv. 

"Nobody doea fully," anid I; '.'but if you 
keep trying you may learn a good deal about 
it in time." , 

Then we went to breakfast. It waa several 
days liefore the subject was brought up again. 
" I've I>e6n watching a long time, ' said Johnny 
that evening. "I began to think it would never 
happen again, bnt it's a first-rate day to-day." 

"Have you found out anything newt" I 
asked.*' 

" Not mnch," aaid Johnny. " I tried 
Tfampty and the comb crackled like every- 
thing. What makes it do that » " 

"I think we'll have to study that to-night," 
I replied. " Where's Huropty I " 

"In the kitchen. Shall I call him I" 

"If you please; bring pussy, too.'' 

Johnny, was soon back with Humpty and 
Nebuchadnezzar— that's pussy. Wo call him 
Neb, for short. Then we went into the library 
ami put out the lights. 

'•How can we sec what the comb does?" 
Johnny asked. 

"Some things can lie seen in the dark," I 
replied. Then I drew the comb briskly through 
Johnny's linir, making /it snap and sparkle 
beautifully. "See," I said, bringing the teeth 
of the comb opposite my knuckle, "this is 
what makes the snapping." 

"How pretty!" Johnny cried, as the tiny 
sparks flew* from the comb to my knuckle. 
'-Wh.it is it?" 

'• Lightning," said I. i 

" Lightning! In my hair J " 

"Certainly," I said. "Let me comb out 



a minute or two; then I stopped him and told 
him to reach out his forefinger. When he did 
«o, I reached my forefinger to his, and aa i lie 
pointacame together tnai! went a apnrk be- 
tween them, whereat Johnny cried, "Oh I" 
and put his finger to his mouth. 
"Did it burn you ? " 
"No," said Johnny, but it scared me." 

He waa not so badly scared, however, bnt 
he wanted to try it again and again, while I 
tamed up the light and went on with my read- 
ing. By-and-by Humpty came out from under 
the sofa to see what was going on, and Johnnv 
sent a spark into hia nose. It didn't hurt him 
any, though it surprised him not a little. 

"Wouldn't it be fun," aaid Johnny, "to 
give Mary a shock 1" 

"Charge yourself again," 1 said, "tbea 
come to me with your hands down." 

Johnny did aa I bade him, w hereupon I 
stooped and kissed him on the mouth. It waa 
bis turn to be surprised that time. 

Just then Mary came to tell the young light- 
ning catcher that it waa time to go to bed. 

"All right," said the little rogue cheerily, 
skipping about the room. "Kiss me good- 
night, Mary, bnt don't touch me with yooi 
hands," he said at last, demurely holding U] 
his mischievous mouth. 

Mary gave the kiss, and got in rjtum w! 
she didn't expect. 

"You little rascal ! " she cried, " you've 
a pin in your mouth." 

"No, I haven't,'" he said. 

"It's a piece of rubber, then." 

"No, it isn't rubber." 

"What was it?" 

"Lightning," said Johnny. "See! "and he 
skipped a few times across the floor, then gave 
her a spark from. his finger. Then he ran off 
to bed, laughing at Mary's bewilderment. 



voices and train you out of faOlta that show 
to some extent even in your talking, and to 
help you to the better understanding of your 
author. Just aa scale practice and linger prac- 
tice and all the preliminary instruction are 
necessary in tlie study of music. 

Colored people ought to make good readers 
as well aa good singers. They are apt to havo 
sympathetic voices snd a fondness for dramatic 
expression. The faults they generally need 
to look out for are indistinctness of utterance 
and leaving off final consonants of words — 
which makes a more musical sound often, but 
renders it almost impossible to understand a 
speaker at any distance. This indistinctness, 
and the hesitancy, which come from want of 
full comprehension of the writer's thought, or 
of familiarity with the words he uses, are 
points to be specially guarded by study and 
training. 

A WORD TO THE Win IS lUTTICtBXT. 

"Tour handwriting is very bad indeed," 
•aid a gentleman to a friend more addicted to 
boasting than to study ; "you really ought to 



learn to write better." "Aye, aye," replied 
the young man. "it ia all very well for you to 
tell me that; but. if I were to write better, 
people would find out how I spell." 
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HISTS TO 8TUEEHT3. 
The first hint wo would make to our stu- 
dent renders is that tlie Teachers' Table often 
holds bits of information and suggestion that 
are just as good for students as lor teachers. 

Lest you may not ulways take thia hint we 
will occasionally add some thut are more 
pointedly directed to yourselves. 

HINTS ON COMPOSITION WUITINO. 

1. In writing compositions, make no grest 
effort at originality. Onlv the most mature 
minds, if any, can hope o present truths ab- 
solutely new. Do not ex wet it in youth. Be 
content to express old tl oughts in your own 
words. 

2. At first, do not go outside of your own 
mind. Turn the subject over and over in your 
bead. Cudgel your brains, ransack your mem- 
ory. Jiit down roughly, with no uttcmpt ut 
order or completeness, "any fact, principle, or 
illustration, Hint may occur lu you. Mere 

jw -~ " c.itch-woids will be sufficient. You have now 

some more. a few materials: how shall you get more ? 

Johnny wns almost afraid of himself when a. Consult books, magazines the world of 
I :'S7 ' e ; lot of sparks from hi» head, matter. Note hastily, indiscriminately, any- 
Folks had better look ou; when I'm thing bearing on the subject. Do you wish 
around,," said the little fellow, pompously, for more material ? Then 
" Mary says I make more noise than* thunder- 4. Converse with intelligent persons on the 
storm some rimes; I guess >fs the lightning in subject. Draw out their opinions, and write 
me Somebody ll.getli,t yet." them down, if they are good. Bv .his lime 

Not very severely, let us hope," said I, you will feel interested in your theme, and it 
augli.ng " Suppose wc try Humpty. Maybe ,, a great thing for . write,- to be in earnest 
bc^s a lightning-bug, too. 5. You have now a quantity of material^ 

Sure enough, when wo passed tho comb but they are mixed. You sec at a glance that 

.!'" . egyCOnt,, ! < ; 8p ," r , k ? fleW .'! n,:1)r - "° mo ° f tlKm » 1 '" uld u « P«<»l «r»t. some a 
So did they when we rublicd lutn with the little further along, somo hear the end. Sort 

I ....,„ w.i j , i. ,, 1 1 'hem accordingly. Often a good arrangement 

• i .i 7 N V S "' d J " hnnT ' "Herelhe is to state, first, facts; secondly, arguments: 
m under the sofa; I can see his eyes." thirdly, conclusions; or, in other words to 

But Neb had no notion of being rubbed the answer fhese three questions: Wl.at aretie 
wrong way. As soon as the sparks began ^ Ws i Why are they so ? What results follow ? 
iSWg® g " V0 T> aDd " CWC,,t *"3 *i£fiS .uiajorityofca^J 



with n niBh. 

" I guess Neb's lightning goes to his eyes 
and his claws," said Johnny. 

After that we tripd the sheep-skin rug, Mary's 
muff, and several other tilings of the sort, get- 
ting sparks from all of them. 

' ' Everything seems to have lightning in it, " 
said Johnny. 

" Apparently," said I, "but you can't make 
it bIiow in everything alike ; anyway, riot by 
rubbing. Try the chair-hack, the table, the 
sofu, aud such things. Generally wheq two 
things are rubbed together tho lightning— or 
dectricily, as it is commonly called— escapes 
quickly. When it can't do that, it accumu- 
lates— as it does in the rubber comb— and 
goes off with a anap when it gets a chance. 
When a cloud contains more electricity than 
.ft can hold, some of it jumps to another «loud 
*r to the earth, making a flash of lightning. 

he th.m.ler 8n>p am | t |, e 



Tho thunder ia its 

echoes of it.- Are your slippers quite dry t ' 

p I think to," said Johnny, wondering what 
that had to do with lightning. 

"I«4hink the furnace has been on long 
enouffn to make the carpel quite dry, too," 
I said, turning just a glimmer of light on!; "if 
it is, yon can make a little thunder-storm of 
yourself easily." 1 

" How f " Johnny asked eagerly. 
"Just skip around the room a few times 
without taking your feet from the carpe." 
Jbhnny spun round like a water-beetle for 



From our I .on. Ion Correspondent. 

London, Koztmitr, 1874. 
One of the many advantage* and pleasures 
to be derived from foreign travel is, that hav- 
ing once with actual bodily presence gone over 
the ground, one may at any time afterward. 
In an hour of rest or leisure, retrace his steps, 
recall pleasant scenes and incidents, in fact 
repeat his journeyings, if with less vividness 
of sight and impress on. at the same lime with 
less of fatigue and confusion of mind and 
memory. Thua do" I anticipate, in an occa- 
sional respite from the labors and duties which 
I trust are in store for ine when I return home, 
a living over again of much that ia pleasant and 
interesting in all my life here; and thus do I 
now find it a pleasant recreation, in the inter- 
vals of lessons and study and practice, to write 
out in detail the story of my summer vacation 
wanderings and sight-sccin'gs. I find it very 
hard to tear myself away from Par s, and our 
msny enjoyable and sometimes laughable ex- 
periences there very frequently and pleasantly 
present themselves before me. Sometimes iu 
a hotel, cafe, shop, or public park, or garden, 
our elaborate attempts to express ourselves in 
correct French, if wc wished to ask questions, 
or open a conversation, would be met and re- 
plied to in excellent English, and that, too, in 
times and places when wc least expected it; 
and sometimes again, t he efforts of i hose about 
us, to show off their accomplishments in this 
line by talking to us in our native tongue, 
were as ridiculous and amusing as any mis- 
takes on our part could have been. Our shop- 
ping experiences were the most entertaining; 
but whatever other difficulties or perplexities 
our ignorance or thc.is involved us in, we 
were met with polite and courteous patience 
everywhere. Wu went lo the famous Parisian 
store "Au Bon Marchc " which claims to stand 
unrivaled " 



will be delighted to tind that so far from hav- 
ing nothing to say, you have more mutter than 
you want. Strike out the least important. 
Keep the choice 'bits,-' -the cream of the subject. 

7. Your work is two-thirds done. You have 
got your materials: you havo classified tbem. 
Now write out ca*h thought in the quickest 
manner. Don't at Iht utayt try to be witty, 
beautiful, or sublime. Express every thought 
in the briefest language, just as it occurs to 
you at the instant. 

8. You have written through your subject. 
Now condense and adorn. Lse ornament spar- 
ingly. Rewrite the whole and you will have 
a good composition. — Virginia Ed. Monthly. 

Tub Secbet of Good Readiko is natural- 
ness. Understand what your author wants to 
express, try to throw yourself into the spirit 
of it aud say it as if you meant it. If it ia • 
dialogue, seem to be talking it; if.it is a de- 
scription, seem to be telling it ; if it is an essay 
on some great truth, seem to bo urging it in 
earnest. A great clergyman saiil to a great ac- 
tor, '.' How ia it that people will cry over your 
fiction when I can't move them by the most 
solemn truths t " '• 'I hut's plain enough sir," 
aaid the actor, ." for you utter truths as if they 
were fiction, while 1 utter fiction as if it were 
truth." 

What's the tJs« or Rous in Reading I do 
you ask, if we're only to read as if we were 
talking. They are merely to develop your 



unnvmea in the world for the extent, variety, 
and cheapness of its stock of goods. My pur- 
chases were not very extensive; but I can 
vouch for the fact of buying, for about seven- 
five cents per pair, better gloves than those 
for two dollars and a half in Boston; and 
moreover, they will try on the purchaser's 
land, if desired, pair after pair until a pcrfeet 
fit is obtained. 

We visited several minor places of interest 
and amusement, quite as much for the purpose 
of comparing them with similar resorts in 
London, as for thu entertainment they offered 
in themselves. We visited the famous con-' 
juror, Robert Houdin. and were duly aston- 
ished at his wondcrfu! tricks; at the cirque 
(circus) in the Champc Elysces saw some mag- 
nificent horses and splendid fonts of riding 
and leaping; looked in at the "Jardin Mu- 
bille" and saw equally wonderful though less 
agreeable feats (or fects) of dancing. (This is 
A world-renowned place, of rather cquivnca 
reputation and was not down on our pro- 
gramme, bnt having heard so much of it, as 
oil institution of the " deme monde " of Paris, 
so thoroughly French in its charncler and 
management, as we passed tho place one even- 
ing we were attracted to see what it was all 
about. To do it justice— in spite of its wild 
snd frantic gymnastics, which they call danc- 
ing—the place was more orderly than wc had 
been led to expect, owing perhaps to the pres- 
ence of the police, ip plain clothes and in 
sijflicient force lo put down at once any to- 
kens of lawlessness or impropriety). 

We spent a few hours of tine day at the 
.ardin des Plumes, but found this by no 
means equal to the Zoological Garden of Re- 
gent's Park in London. There were to be seen 
many beautiful varieties of rare and exquisite 
tropical plants and blossoms ; but in the col- 
lection of ynimals we were very much disap- 
pointed, the spccimcnajieing not nearly so fine 
or so well housed and cared for as here. One 



evening, after our late dinner, we-started out 
for n stroll past the Grand Opera House (a 
magnificent building), down ' the Boulevard 
dea Italiens. ami after an hour or two brought 
up at the Theatre dn la Gaicte and hcnid a 
French opera, well sung mid splendidly gotten 
up in e.ery way. Tlie scenery, process ons 
and transformations were elegant and perfect 
of their kind— in true French taste and style. ' 
The only Saturday we spent In Paris was a 
fete day, though we • ould not lad ont whom 
it was in honor of. or whaj was the occasion 
of it. In fact all days are so mnch alike here 
that beyond finding moat of the stores closed, 
we saw no signs of anything unusual. This 
dsy we visited the celebrated • • I'ero la Chaise » 
cemetery which I must say left anything but 
a pleasant impression on .me. TliBt pBrt of it 
near the entrance by whiWure went in liea on 
a side hill ; the avennes and paths are built np 
on each side with tombs or rather chapels 
about four feet square and seven or eight feet 
high, just large enough for a person to enter 
and kneel in, and these chapels being furnished 
with a front door with regular lock and key 
give the place the appearance of a miniature 
city with streets and blocks of houses; the 
paved avenues, too, add to this dismal effect. 
We did not spend mnch time there snd on our 
way back visited the Luxembourg Palace, on 
the site of the "Old Bastille" of infamous 
memory. The Luxembourg is a very pleasant 
place and in it are many fine statues and hand- 
some pictures, but they are very much crowded 
and in much too small a place to lie seen to ad- 
vantage. And now to come to the last public 
building which we visited in Paris— the beau- 
tiful church of La Madeline, one of the grand- 
est and most impressive churches I have ever 
seen ; yet within this majestic and sp endid 
edifice three hundred persons (who had taken 
refuge there during the Commune) were lira- 
tally hemmed in and murdered, not one being 
-'lowed to escape. Standing on the very spot 
here this fearful tragedy was enacted, it was 
hard to realize thut such things could have been. 
But I am writing another Paris letter which I 
did not intend to do. having finished it up as 
I thought in my hist letter but one, aud taken 
you along in my last as far as Kenilworth on 
our homeward trip from Alvington to London ; 
and I must hasten on or we shall not rcuch 
"home" in this letter. 

Wc spent bnt a few hours in Kenilworth— 
only long enough to visit and explore the 
ruined walls of its famous castle and secure 
some slips of the ivy with which they are 
covered. Our next stopping place wns Oxford, 
where wc staid about twenty-four hours, arriv- 
ing late in the afternoon ; and hete it was our 
good fortune to meet with one of the real 
County Fairs, such as we read of -in En-dish 
story books and which I had always warned 
to sec. Wandering out of our hold 'soon alter 
our arrival, we uncX|xn.-ttiUy found ourselves' 
right in tho midst of it; booths of all sizes 
op each side of the street, |iennv trumpets, 
shooting galleries and shows of all kinds' on 
every hand. Wc went into about a .dozen; 
Imission in nil cases one penny. We sii* the 
t woman, tjic wax-work, "tho menagerie 
hicli was really quite good, the steam wltiriU. 
gig, .ind finally wound up our evening's enter- 
tuiniucnt at ihc three-penny theatre, whence 
it seemed douhtrul if we should ever get out 
whole, wc laughed so immoderately, and cx- 
haustingly; couldn't discover whether it was 
tragedy or comedy, but saw some of the reol 
rant and agony put in in Brand style. One man 
wns killed about twice in every scene, but ho 
came out all right in the end. 

Extremes meet— and the next day we de- 
voted to visiting tho universities. Wc went 
through Christ-Church and Magdalen Colleges; 
but as these were more upon the muiic order of 
-buildings, institutions, libraries and the like, of 
which wc had been seeing so many, anil as our 
time was very short and wc so near the end of 
our homeward route. I am sorry to sav that 
neither my memory or my diary aid me much 
in giving a proper or adequate description of 
them— mid, ulus! forthc cultivation anil refine- 
ment of our taste, that Oxford County Fair 
should have left o more vivid impression than 
Oxford universities. Wo took occasion to go 
through the Fair again orr-ourwnv to the depot, 
and leaving by 5.80 express, a ride of about 
three hours brought us to London and, to fin- 
ish thia letter as 1 began my last, I was heartily 
glad to find myself here again. But what I 
shall find now with which to fill another letter 
I am at a loss to know; for what with having 
been kept in for a time on account of my eyes 
and an increase of work and study since i Jiave 
liecn able to use them again, my daily rou ine 
is on Miinewhat of the tread-mill order anil I 
see and know little outside of it. But with 
some of Mr. Micuwbcr'a faith that somcth'n; 
may turn up, I close this story of my summer 
vocation. . E 



A letter, of inquiry addressed to the SocTn- 
kiin Workman says, "I am a working carpen- 
ter and wiah to get somo information in order 
to act lie in the South,— Virginia or North Car- 
olina." 

We regret that we cannot give our corres- 
pondent unqualified encouragement to seek 
here a market for his skill The need of the 
South is not ao much men, Oa aw as* to employ. 



lalnir. Ab in tlie West, the good openings arc 
for those who have at least three or four thou- 
sand dollars to opurato with. Thero is compar- 
atively little first-class improvement going on 
in the South. Lack of capital compels owners 
to be satisfied with the cheaper grades of 
work, and for such there are numerous com- 
petitors at wages ringing froai one dollar and 
fifty CJiits to three dollars per day. There are 
sometimes excellent opeuings for sober and 
competent men to run saw-mills, or to super- 
intend lumber getting, brickmaking, etc. 
But as a rule, labor, whether skilled or un- 
skilled, is not as well paid in the Soutlt, nor 
is it any more certain of constant employment. 

Farming, mining, and manufacturing in the 
South offer tempting opportunities to the 
-capitalist, because he can get more work done 
f,.r his money than in any other part of the 
Union. But at nrcsent. liiis reason does not 
prove it to be a good place for those who have 
labor to sell. 



AH OPPOBTUNIIY. 

A colored clergyman writes to us as fol- 
lows : 

•• I take the liberty of writing to you about 
my dangh>er. 1 have not got but the one. and 
I want to get her educated, but I am a |>oor 
man, and am not able to pay for it. If you 
will only take her, she rai 
university assign to here " 
in the public school, whe 
stop to go to work, as 1 ai 
able. I am only a nilntst 
' am not ablo to support 1 
bo graduated for a teacher 
to learn, and vo-y smart 
quite young, twenty-one in May. 

General, you will help ub if you do take her, 
You will find her very studious and willing. 
Kecoiumeniiers she can get." 

Will not some of tlie friends of univer- 
sal education, help the (laughter «.f this 
|H»;r minister to tit herself tar u teacher ? 
We have many such applications, which, 
without such help,' must be refused. 



work that the 
10 have bi en goiiijr 
in 1870. she had to 
ler mother are age- 
nt the Gospel. 1 
and I waul her to 
Bhe is very 
her books. 



D.ar Teacher,— Since I left your school I l etj ur Hungarian, 500 feet will make a ter, he must' hallow his intended pWfuE- 
ton. or a cubic eight feet each way. If nance by the inaudible recitation of cer- 
the stack is very solid, and was cut when tain sacred texts. Next sipping water and 
dead i i|>e. 350 feet will m ike a ton, or cube sprinkling some before him. the worshiper • 
of seven feet each way. If the hay is mixed j throws water eight times on the crown of 
with clover, about 700 feet, or a cube of i his head, on the earth, toward the sky ; 
nine t'ret each way, will make a ton. If it | again toward the sky, on the earth, on the 
., is all clover or light meadow grass, or red- ! crown of his head ; and lastly on the grcur.d, 
now house, with sixteen pupils, and taught > I top,.800 feet will be required to weigh a | to destroy the demons-who wage warwith 
term of ten months. During that time I en- ton, 
rolled one hundred and three pupils. At the „ ' , 
close of the school-rear 1 had a picnic for the 



have taught two; ontt in llauvllle, Va. and the 
other dear Swaueonville, Va.: three months in 
Danville and filleen near Swansonville, making 
in all an experience of eighteen months in the 
noble work of teaching. 

I have passed two examinations and gave 
more satisfaction to the examiner than to myself. 

I came to the above named place October 7, 
1873, and organized a school in the woods, in a 



ijoyment of tho children. It was largely at- 
tended by their parents. Dr. George «(. Dame, 
the County Superintendent. 



, 800 feet will be required to weigh a 1 to destroy the demons. who wage war with 
'"unless it is pressed very hard, when ! the gods. During the per/orn ance of thia 
ae allowance must be made. These es- 1 act of ablution he must' be r. citing these 
lutes are made from notes of a great prayers; '0, waters! since ye afford de- 



} present and de- 
livered an address which was listened to with 
much interest. That excited a greater desire 
for learning among them. 

After a vacation of six weeks I began teach- 
ing the present term. I have a nice school of 
sixtr-four pupils who an- learning very fast. 
They take great delight " 



manv stacks and mows of various kinds, 
and "will give a fair average.— How to 
Make The Farm Pay. 



light, grant us ' 
rapturous sight 

L'ke tender mothers, make us here p: 
ers of your most auspicious essence. We 
become contented with your essence, with 
which ye satisfy the universe. Water*, 
Immediately after thia 



Sho i 



LETTERS FB0M GBADTJATHS. 

Gloucester Countv, Va., I 
MnrtJi 15. 1875. ( 

Dear Teacher,— iij entrance into this field 
of labor has been beset with many difficulties. 

My boarding place, which is very inconvenient 
to my school, necessitates a walk of five miles 
per day, having to cross two swamps whose 
waters when swollen high by incessant ruiuB. 
as haB been the case lately, ar. impassible. 

The trustees of the house in which I was to 
convene my school and in which ihe former 
schools had been held, objected to my tearhinir 
in tho house, because "the children might ('o 
some damage to the pro|>crty." It is an ordi 
nary frame building, poorly constructed, desti 
tute of ceiling and of the comforts of an or- 
din ry log-cabin. After finding that I was 
undnuntcd by opposition they consents . I ac- 
cordingly commenced on the 9th of November. 

Promises that " You shall have a fire " contin- 
ued to come in every day. It was very cold and, 
as von readily perceive, these promises awn*' 
mitigate my suffering or make the rhfldren any 
the more comfortable. At one time the pros- 
pects of the school darkened, my scholara com- 
menced to desert me on sccount of the severity 
of the weather, cessation of work seemed inev- 
itable. 

"Hope deferred maketh the henrt sick." I 
commenced to di spair. On tlie 21st of Decem- 
ber ihe'Counly Superintendent, Win. K. « inn, 
E*|., a gentleman of culture and refinement, 
visited my school, having at the time about sever 
scholars— I csn't say in school, ns they wi re nnl 
in tlie house but in a little ravine under an old 
elm, where they had made a fire. Mo said, "Mr. 

T it is useless to work under such dispir 

nt r 



aging circumstances, a w 
average: " an my school was closed and 
ised to be a final closure at that time. Fortu- 
nately it being near Christmas the trustees 
ordered the stove ti lw replnced for a " love 
feast" which waa to take place on the 21th of 
December. The work was done iu one da, and 
further difficulties were ensily surmounted. 
Imagine ynuiself in my place if you wish 
faintly to conceive of my sufferings: from tho 
9th of November to lhe 21st of- December with 
out fire and in a linuie : ou need no- have loft 
to contemplate tho "starry heavens. 

Here, and 1 doubt not elsewhere, the people 
need as much improvement religiously as they 
need intellectually I desire to see the day. and 
trust it ia not far distmt, when their religions 
worship will uot be interspersed with mirth nnd 
laughter; when they will no longer think it 
requisite to partially disrobe themselves nt meet- 
ings and require a dozen worldly persons to hold 
them while "under the spirit," as they nay, 
thinking that ihey the better prove their Chris- 
tianity. It is wrong. C ristinnity cannot be 
proven by such barbaric 'demonstrations, but 
" By their works ye shall know them. 

G. T. TAYLon. 



BRAHMINS AT PEAYEE. 

Brahmin is a derivative from Brahm 

the Deity, and signifies a Thcologist or grant it to us.' 

their "studies and Divine. Tliccnste is analogous to the first ablution he should sip water without 

I can aee a great j,.;^ „f i jev j under the Mosaic economy, swallowing it, silently praying. These Urn- 

^SS^S^^JT^^oJS^ but without the family of Anrou. All the cmonies and prayers being concluded, he 

\SS^S^&*4^SS^^Sh^ia the Hindoo religion belong to plunges thrice into the water, each time 

repeating the prescribed expiatory 

^Ulf-,'^, ' ^ . \ "He then meditates in the deep- 

fc*-- s — - -SSHasslaWnSnHBil^isi est silence. Dining this moment 

of intense devotion lie is striving 
to realize that Brahma, with four 
faces and a red complexion, resides 
in his bosom ; Vishnu, with fonr 
arms and a black complexion, in 
his heart; and Shiva, with- five 
faces and a white complexion, in 
his forehead. To this sublime 
meditation succeeds a suppression 
of the broth, which is thus per- 
formed : Closing the left nostril 
with the two longest fingers of hia 
right hand, he draws his breath 
through the right nostril; and 
then, closing that nostril likewise 
with - his thumb, he holds hia 
breath, while he internally repeats 
to himself the Qayalri, the mys- 
terious names of the three worlds, 
tee triliteral monosyllable, and the 
sacred text of Brahma. Last of 
all, he raises both fingers off the 
left nostril, and emits the breath 
lie bad inhaled through the rinlit. 
This process u-jing repeated three 
several times, he must next make 
three ablutions, with the following 
prayer: 'Ah the tired man leaves 
droi>s of sweat at the foot of a tree ; 
as he who bathes is cleansed from 
all foulness ; as an oblation is sanc- 
tified by holy grass; — so may this 
water purify m ! from sin.' He must next 
fill the palm of his hand with water, and, 
presenting it to his nose, inhale the fluid 
by one nostril, and, retaining it for a while, 
exhale it through the other, .and throw 
away the water to the northeast quarter. 
This is considered as an internal ablution 
which washes away sin. He then con- 
eludes by sipping water with the follow- 
ing prayer: 'Water I thou dost jtmetrato 
all beings; thou dost reach the deep re- 
cesses of the mountains ; thou art tho 
mouth of the universe ; thou art sacrifice; 
thou art the mystic word vaiOia: thou art 
liffht. taste, and the immortal llttid. " 

"After a vanity of genuflections and 
prayers, of winch these are but a niuro 
sample, he concludes Ids devotions by wor- 
shiping the rising sun." 
/ Tlie Land of the Veda. 




Land of the Ve 

There aro now no less than fifty who can read I ibis class, and the code secured to them 
the New Testament with understanding. 1 hare ; r iu|,ts, honors, and immunities that no 
a lii e Sahbath-school, too: the old people take j "J or( | cr uon | ( , v \ a \ m , so that their per- 
an active interest in that, winch makes it rer, ^ ^ £ ^ ( . onsi ,, m ,,, g . l( . ra , an() i„. 

Th. i people of this neighborhood are, in gen- violate, and they could not be hcld/tonena- 

cral, Interested In the cause of Education, both [,1c to the penalties of law, even lor the 

white and colored. Tho whites encourage me worat „| c rimcs. The intention of the leg- 

very much with their i B lalor was, that f.om this learned class 

>w™ n »tc«h™ ^ lhe " ati "" " as l " V' 1 ." |to»ftrono. 

ever ask me about the children's reading, but 1 



nperate: they 



efonuation 



great change among 1 ham 
The old people are v. 
will spend their money to] 
famine's to suffer for broa 
to be able tp say ihatthero 

amougthe people, here. Tucy seem uunuua m i™ 
improved, they listen to any one who attempts to 
histructVilieirrr I lind a great many who have 
those strange ideas of religion. They seem to 
think that honesty, truthfulness and temperance 
have nothing to do with Christianity. They be- 
lieve in signs nnd wonders more than belief and 

'There is no preacher here, the people are not 
able to hire one; consequently, they hardly know 
what good preaching means, 1 find that the 
inet ruction which 1 received from your teaching 
in ifjrnl Sdtnce stands first and foremost In all 
my teaching. The demand for moral teaching 
is far greater than any other among the colored 
raco. I like this country very well; the people 
arokind and sociable, the climate is delightlul, 
and the water is spleudid. 

Your friend and pnpil, 

Wit A. Tahcet. 



There will lH "no such word ns fail 
for the negro met- if such men as the , the surface c 



MEASU ilHG HAI. 
To measure the contents of a stack of 
hay proceed as follows : If it is a round 
stack, tapering ton point from the_ground, 
measure the wiiVth half way between the 
giound and the peak of the stack; multi- 
ply this width by itself, and divide by 
7,354 ; this will give the average area of 

thc sui-raee coverud by the stack. Then 

writer of the following letter can be raised .null i ly that Ivy the height fiom the 
nn He represents well the elaiw that the ground to the point where the width was 
Mampton Institute is educating. The measured If these measurements are feet, 
leu*r is reliable In every respect : the sum found is the cubic ieet iu the stack. 



mers, lawyers, prime ministers judges, 
philosophers, as well as priests. They 
were to hold the highest offices, and to lie 
supreme. The Brahmin is invested with 
that sacred string of three cotton strands, 
and the ceremony is called regeneiation, 
and gives tlie Brahmin bis claim to the 
title of the '• twice born." For him, and 
for him alone, has the lawgiver laid down 
in detail the duties of life, even to bis devo- 
tions. Kaeh morning he may be seen, as 
here rep escnted, on the banks of the flan- 
ges, or other " holy " streams. 

Anything more singular and whimsical 
than the forms prescribed for him were 
never enjoined upon humanity as religious 
ritual. In illustration of this, we ask tlie 
reader's attention to the following extract 
from a paper in the " Asiatic Researches" 
by Mr. Colebrook, as quoted by Dr. Dutf 
S|>e ,king of the duties of morning worship, 
one ol which is the religious ablution, as 
here represented, " the Sacred Books " 
strictly enjoin as follows: — 

" H.- may bathe with water drawn from 
a we I, from a fountain, or from the basin 
of a cataract ; but he should prefer water 
which lies above the ground, choosing a 
stream rather than stagnant water, a river 
in preference W a Bmall brook, a holy 
stream before a vulgar river, and alrovc all 
the water of the Ganges. If the Ganges 
be beyond his reach, be should invoke that 
holv water, saying. '0 Gtinaa, hear my 
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POOLE & HUNT, 

MANUFAGTUBEBS FOH THE S0UTH& SOUTHWEST. 

Nearly 70uo now In inc. working under heads vary 

fng rrom S to m foci ! Twenty-four slaca. 
Ti, maI t powerful Wheel in the Market, 
and most economical in nae of Water. 

Large ICLUSTUATSO l-uinplilol sent post ovc. 
Ponalileai"! Stationary steam KiiKliicaalt-l IKiller, 



pravcrl for" my sake be included in U.is c™^^^ 
small quantity of w.iter, with the other ItaX oilisui^ata^uii. itu(l«y.iu<.t Ua-»et* 

"W- • '"' 1! fit 
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MAY 2, 1875. 

the BEontiinra or the gospel. 

mark, I: 1-11. 
1 The beginning of tbe gospel of Jeans Christ, tbe 

Ron of lion: 

1A>ltU written, In the prophets. Behold, I mil 
my MKinr before thy nee, which shall prepare 

thy way before thee. 

' I Tlie voice of on* crying In the wllrtv mem, Pre. 

the baptism af repentance for the remleilon of elite. 

ft And ihore went out onto bim ell the uuMlofJu- 
eee, end Ihey of Jerusalem, and were ell baptized 
of him In the river of Jordan, confessing their elne. 

t And John wee clothed with camel's heir, and 
with a, girdle of a akin abort his loins; and he did 
eat loeosta and wild honey: .1 

T And preacbedfMylug, There cometh one might- 
ier than I after me, the latchet of whose ehoee lam 



not worthy to stoop down and 

' 8 I Indeed have oaptiied yot 

ahull baptise yon with the Holy Uboat. 



tfseil yon with water: bat he 



i to pan In thoee days, that Jeena 



John In Jordan. 
10 And straightway coming np ont of the water, 
he eaw the hem vena opened, and the Spirit Uke a 
iove dceccndlng upon him : 



Text,- A 
iSTUSoa 



akd I saw. axd bau KxooaD 



' * — — »• . MmU BAH 

r Uon.-John 1: 84. 



For the but fix months we have been draw- 
ing our weekly lessons from Christ's life as re- 
corded by Matthew, dwelling principally upon 

* his words and discourses; we will now tarn to 
Mark's gospel and endeavor to gather instruc- 
tion rather from Christ's might; acts sod mir- 
acles than from his direct words of teaching. 

Mark tells ns nothing of the early life of the 
Saviour. "The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God " very appropri- 
ately -introduces his account of the life and 
death of our blessed Lord, for, alt hough at the 
time Mark takes up tho story Jesus had then 
been living thirty years upon the earth, yet it 
was not until John's preaching that the good 
news was proclaimed that this Jesus of Naxa- 
rcth , son of Joseph and Mary, was the Christ, 
the Bon of God. In the opening verse Mark 
calls attention to the fact that it is no common 

■ history he is about to relate— not the deeds of 

. any man, but the doctrine and doings of the 
Son of Clod. He first refers back to the old 
- prophets who told of Christ before be really 
came, and whose words we find in the Old 
Testament. The two whom he quotes — Mala- 
chi and Isaiah — not only spoke of Christ but 
of the messenger who was to prepare his way. 
We are told in this lesson that it was John 
who was so blessed as to be the immediate 
forerunner of the Lord. There bad been many 
otber good men to tell that Christ would! one 
day appear, bnt as each of these prophets 
. passed through the world the burden of their 
message bad only been "Be is coming! He is 
coming I " Of all these forerunners John was 
the nearest to Christ, and before the close of 
his ministry, his joy was fulfilled in being able 
to proclaim not only "He is coming," but 
"He is cornel " It was this which made him 
so greatly honored. , 

John prepared thepeople to receive Christ 
by telling them that they must be sorry for 
their Bins and turn from them, and that if they 
thus did truly repent and try not to bide the 
wrong they bad done but confessed it to one 
another and to Ood, he would forgive and save 
them for Jesus' sake. John in all bis preaching 
was careful to exalt Christ— to turn all eyes from 
hi rd self to Jesus. In this, as in all other re- 
spects, he wss a model preacher. A. good 
preacher tells men their sins ; he calls them to 
sorrow for them ; he talks plainly so that he 
can be easily understood ; he suite himself to 
all classes (Luke iii: 10-15) ; and lastly, a good 
preacher always makes much of Christ. All 
this John the Baptist did ; and so began the 
gospel. He plainly told them (verse 7) that 
fie was not worthy to do the most lowly work 
for Him who would come after him. Although 
he himself was, according to Christ's testi- 
mony, "a burning and shining light " yet his 
greatest joy was to send his disciples away 
from himself to Him who was indeed " <As 
Light of the world." J 

1 few months after the commencement of 
John's ministry Jesus came to him for baptism, 
to be thus set apart for his great work. This 
was the first appearance of Jesus in public as 
a teacher. He had been living quietly in the 
little village of Narareth doing his daily work 
as a carpenter (Mark vi: 3), patiently waiting 
for the time to come when it was the Father's 
will thst he should leave his home in Galilee and 
enter upon the mission which had brought him 

, from heaven: The prophecy was now fulfilled 
and Jesus appeared before menasadivine teach- 
er. Though Jesus was pore and holy he was 
baptized as if he had been a sinner because he 
had taken upon himself our n ature [Christ's Bap- 
tism, NOV. HO., 1874, SoETHEKH WOMtMAM]. 

The descent of the dove and the voice of God 
proved to John and the multitude around that 
Jesus wss indeed the long-promised Messiah. 

Convinced, as we must be, that Jesus is 
God's beloved Bon, may we all gladly listen 
to the earnest and most joyful words which 
John ever spoke: "Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world;" and 



all— teachers and children— have bim as our 
beloved Saviour. 



LESSON n. 

May ». 1875. 
AUTHORITY OP JE8D8. 
mask i : 18-97. 

and Andrew hie 

to see : for tbey were Ushers. 

17 And Jesus said onto thmn. Come ye after me, 
and 1 wilt make you to become fishers of men. 

18 And straightway they lorsook their nets, and 
followed him. 

1* And when he had gone a little farther thence, 
he saw James the eon of Zebodee, and John bis 
brother, who also were In the snip mending their 

3 And straightway be called them j and they left 
their father Zeliedee In the ship with the hired ser- 
vants, and went after him. 

Jl And they went Into Capernaum : and straight- 
way on the sabbath day he entered Into the syna- 
gogue, and tanght. ' < I 

M And they were astonished at his doctrine: for 
he tanght them as one that had authority, and not 

i the scribes. 

23 And there was In their synagogue a man with 
an unclean spirit ; and he cried ont, 

M Saying, Let w alone ; what have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth t art thoa come to de- 
yusTll 



I know thee who thoa art, the Holy One 
rebuked him, saying, Hold thy 



were obliged to do whatever Christ commanded 
it helped them to believe that hp was what he 
professed to be — the Bon of God — the Sav- 
iour of sinners. Great power indeed attended 
the opening of Christ's ministry. He merely 
called Simon and Andrew, James and John and 
straightway they followed him; he simply 
spoke to the evil spirits and their power over 
man was broken. " What a friend we have 
in Jesus I V Have we secured his friendship by 
straightway following him t 



May 10, 1875. 
THE LEPEB HEALED. 
mark i: 88-45. 

88 And he said onto them. Let ns go Into the next 
towns, that I may preach there also: for therefore 
came 1 forth. 

89 And he preached In their synagogues through, 
ont all Galilee, and east out devils. 

10 And there canto a leper to bim, beseeching him. 
and kneeling down to bim, spying onto bim, If thou 



Can we doubt that a careful obedience would 
Tiave pleased the Master better than this yield- 
ing to his own impulsive feeling? "To, obey 
is better than sacrifice" (1 Sam. xv: 22). 
Although tve arc none of 6s afflicted with lep- 
rosy, we have in common a grievous disease 
which only Christ enn cure. We should do 
with our sin as this man did with his leprosy. 
When he heard of Christ he went and prayed 
to him. His prayer is a model for ours, "Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean." 
Christ will answer and heal us even as ho did 
this poor man. for he is the Great Physician 
who came expressly to cure tho sin-sick soul. 
Let us not forget that we can best show our 
love and gratitude by obeying implicitly his 
commands; for bis own words to those who 
would be bis disciples are : " Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I contmand you " (John 
xv : 14). 



OfUOL. 

55 And Jl 
and come ont of him. 

56 And when the nnclean spirit had torn him, and 
cried with a loud voloe, be came ont of him. 

87 And they were all amazed. Insomuch that they 
questioned among themselves, saying, what thing 
u this? what new doctrine U this T for wltb author- 
Ity oommandetn be even tbe unclean spirits, and 
they do obey him. 

Golden Text.— Abd Jmuscams awdspakeujito 

law, sayiko, all rowsa is oivaw oirro mi nr 

lAVaH AXb I* XABTH.— Mtttt. XXVllI: 18. 

Immediately after the wonderful sight with 
which onr last lesson closed, Jesus was led of 
the Spirit into tbe wilderness where he was 
sorely tried and tempted by the evil one. In the 
meantime the faithful John wss put in prison* 
because be preached the truth so boldly that 
he bad offended tbe king (Matt, xiv: 30-34). 

Then Jesus came into Galilee and began 
bis teaching and preaching. Heretofore he 
had lived in obscurity, but now that he had 
begun his public life it was necessary for bim 
to have followers. lie might have chosen his 
first disciples from among the rich and power- 
ful, but he did not choose to do so : he called 
them from tbe poor and lowly to show us that 
none are too humble to be his followers. These 
brothers were engaged in their honest snd law- 
ful work when Jesus called them. If we are 
faithful in doing the work which God has 
given us to do — no matter how common it may 
be — we may be sore that he will bless ns. It 
is no dishonor to labor, "working with our 
bands tbe thing which is good" (Eph. iv : 28) ; 
buX idleness and dependence are at once a 
snare and a disgrace. It is Satan who finds 
work for idle hands, bnt Jesus called the in- 
dustrious fishermen to be his companions 
the noble work of saving men. Were tl 
not highly favored in thus being co-worl 
with the Blessed Master t 

"And they went into Capernaum." Christ 
was in the habit of keeping tbe Sabbath by. 
"going to worship " (Luke iv; 16); so the very 
first Sabbath day— although he must have been 
very tired from his long journey— he went into 
the Jewish church and taught the people. He 
read to them from tbe Old Testament, the only 
part of the Bible which they had in those days, 
and then explained it to them. It is not re- 
markable that they were "astonished at his 
doctrine," for he explained it better than they 
had ever heard it before because be was tbe 
wise snd holy Son of God and so could teach 
them in his own name. He did not need, As 
did the Scribes, to draw his authority""from 
any prophet or teacher who had gone before 
—how blessed they were to have such a teacher | 
While Jesus was reading and making remarks 
a man disturbed the meeting by crying out, 
"Let us alone ; what have we to do with thee, 
thou Jesus of Nazareth f This man had an 
evil spirit in him, bnt Jesus had power even 
over that. The unclean spirits whom no man 
could master knew that they must obey the 
voice of the "Son of God. They knew that 
Jesus was from heaven and that he was tlie 
Saviour of the world, and in that congregation 
they were constrained to cry out, thus giving 
their unwilling testimony, " I know tbee who 
thou art, the Holy One of God." Christ wit' 
his word of command rebuked the spirit, am 
as he could not withstand Christ, he obeyi 
and came out of him and the man was restored. 
Do you not think this man must have been 
very happy when he found he was delivered 
from the power of the evil spirit t Jesus can, 
and will if we ask him, drive away all the bad 
spirits that come into our hearts. If alt bad 
people, even drunkards and thieves, could be 
persuaded to apply to Jesus he would make 
them good. Jesus can change their hearts so 
that they will love tbe good things they now 
hate and hate the bad things they now love. 

God's house, too, is a good place to go to on 
the Sabbath day that Christ may teach us by 
his Word and that the evil that is in ns'may be 
driven out. We have Christ's promise that he 
will meet those who gather together in his 
name (Matt, xviii s 20). Was it not ever after 
a matter of rejoicing to that man that he was 
in that church on that Lord's day, and there 
met with the compassionate Jesus who was 
able and willing to help and deliver him I 
When tbe people saw that these evil spirits 



wilt, thoa canst make 
41 And Jesus, mover 
Mi luind, and touched him, and suith onto bim, I 

he had spoken, Immediately 

ised. 



Ill; be tie 
41 And as 

tbe leprosy departed from him, and he was clean: 

48 And he straigbuy charged him, and forthwith 
sent him away. X. 

41 And saith unto him, See that thou say nothing 
to any man : but go thy way, shew thyself to tbe 
priest, and otTer for thy cleansing those things 
which Moses commanded, for a testimony unto 
them. i 

45. Bnt he went ont, and began. to pnblisb It much, 
and to blazeabroad the matter, insomuch that Jesus 
could no more openly enter Into tbe olty, bnt was 
wlthont in desert places : and they came to him 
from every quarter. ^ 

jS&te&esSgttdr ™ ° °"" 

After Jesus had delivered the man from 
the power of the unclean spirit, Jesus with his 
disciples came out of the synagogue and went 
with Simon to bis house. Simon's wife's 
mother was very sick with a fever; when they 
told Jesus about her sickness "be came and 
took her by the hand and lifted her up;" and 
she became perfectly well so that she was able 
to get up and minister to their wants. Was 
not that wonderful! As we should suppose, 
the story of these great cures spread rapidly 
throughout all the country, and that very same 
evening, at the close of the Jewish Sabbath, 
the people came to the house of Simon Peter, 
bringing with them many sick persons and 
those who were possessed with devils, and Je- 
sus healed them all. How weary the blessed 
Jesus must have been that night, for he had 
preached the most of tbe day, and had talked 
with a great many people, and had performed 
a great many miracles ; nevertheless, we read 
that he rose the next morning very early, "a 
great while before day," and went away by 
himself to pray. If Jesus, the Holy Son of 
God, so felt the need of help from above, 
can we— weak and sinful — ever think of going 
to the duties or meeting the temptations of 
even a single day without Becking — as did 
Christ — our example — the blessing and guid- 
ance of our Father in Heaven ? 

While Jesus was gone away to pray, so many 
people came to see him that Simon and the 
other disciples went out to look for him and 
when they found bim they told him that all 
men were seeking for bim. O that every one 
now — ohildren and all— might be found seek- 
ing for tbe Saviour I "And ye shall seek me 
and find me when ye shall search for me with 
all your heart " (Jer. xxix: 13). 

There were many smaller cities around Ca- 
pernaum, and Jesus and his disciples went to 
every one, preaching and teaching. In one of 
their synagogues a man who was a leper came 
to him to be healed. The leprosy is a very 
loathsome disease which used to be quite com- 
mon in the country where Jesus lived. A 
person who has it may live a great many years, 
but all that time is never free from pain, and 
it is very seldom cured. Then, too, one .who 
has this disease must live alone, for fear others 
may take it ; and no matter how much they 
suffer no friend is allowed to stay with them. 
This poor man had heard how Jesus had 
cured other sick persons who had been brought 
to him, snd he was sure he could cure him, 
too, although he had the worst of all diseases. 
We read that he came "beseeching bim snd 
kneelingdowntobim." Every one was afraid 
to have this poor sufferer come near them 
and no one dared to touch him — but it was 
not so with Jesus. Taking into the account 
the incurable nature of this disease, the 
leper's prayer, "Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean," shows no small degree of 
faith in Christ's power to heal him. Believ- 
ing in Christ's ability he was assured of his 
willingness to do this great thing for bim by 
bis prompt reply, ' 1 1 will, be thou clean. " As 
soon as Jesus had spoken he wss cured. Mo- 
ses had written in the Old Testament what a 
person who had the leprosy mast do (Lev. xiv) 
and Jesus told the man to do what was written 
there but to "say nothing to any man" first. 
He, however, disobeyed Jesus, for he went 
out and began "to publish it much and to 
blaze abroad the matter." This man is some- 
times excused for his disobedience on the 
ground that he was so thankful to Jesus that 
fie could not refrain from telling others of the 
marvelous cure he had wrought upon him. 
Christ's work in that city was really hindered 
at that time by the leper's mistaken real. 
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forth again by the sea side ; and 
~ him, and be taught 

be passed by. he saw Levi the «on>of Al. 



"u'And 
bene sitting at the 



r me. Aud hearoneand followed bim. 
IS And it came to pass, that, as Jeans aat at meat 
in his house, many publicans and sinners eat ulso 



together with J 

many, and they followed biro. 



und his disciples; for there were 
owed biro. 

16 And when the scribes and Pharisees saw bim 



t is it that he catetb and drinketh 



hut sinners to repentance. 

Golden Text.— Vor tbst havs woolly vol. 
lowed the Loud.— Numbers xxxil: 12. 

Our last lesson left Jesus in the desert, 
whither be had repaired after cleansing' the 
leper. He remained there for some days and 
then returned to Capernaum, "his own city." 
Although he came privately yet the interest 
excited by his miracles was such that his com- 
ing was soon known through the city. Here, 
while teaching in the house, he performed a 
wonderful cure upon a man sick of the palsy ; so 
sick that he could not walk or even stand, aud 
so was brought to Jesus on a bed by four of his 
friends. 

As no house could hold the vast number 
who came to Jesus, be went forth again to the 
shore of the sea to addiess tbe people; all 
those gathered in and around the bouse where 
the paralytic was healed following him. 

On his way to the sea lie passed by the place 
where the revenues or taxes were received. 
The Jews, we must remember, were then under 
the Romans and they were obliged to pay 
heavy taxes — which was very galling to them 
as it constantly kept before them their own 
subjection. Levi was the man who sat "at 
the receipt of custom " and took tbe money. 
Probably Be was a bad man, for it was only 
the worst and lowest of the Jews who would 
have anything to do with such a business,. 
But though he may have been a very wicked 
man, Jesus did not pass him by. He spoke 
lovingly to him, "Follow me," and without 
questioning, Matthew "arose" and followed 
him." Christ despises no msn, and many whom 
man would pass by are called by him and be- 
come his true followers. 

This was an occasion of such gladness to 
Matthew that "he made a great feast in bis 
own house (Luke v: 29) and invited Jesus and 
his disciples, with his own friends — publican! 
and tax gatherers. Very likely he thought if 
they could only know Jesus, that they, too, 
would love him and believe in him as their Sav- 
iour. The Scribes and Pharisees who were look- 
ing on, found fault with him because he went to 
this feast and "ate with publicans and sin- 
ners." They questioned his disciples, but 
Jesus heard it and answered, "They that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick; I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance. V Sick persons only needed 
bis aid. A physician's proper place wss 
among the sick. The Pharisees thought them- 
selves whole and in need of nothing, while 
they considered the publicans— with whom 
they would not associate— as sick. Christ 
came not to call the self-sufficient — those who 
thought themselves righteous— they dij^ 1104 

Where should he be but with those^ne came 
to call 1 Christ did not despise the publican 
and sinner. None need despair of salvation 
on account of their exceeding sinfulness. No 
amount of sin, if we are ready to leave it al 
did Matthew, and follow Jesus, can shut us 
out from his salvation; nor can any goodness 
of our own, such as, these self-righteous 
Pharisees fancied belonged to them, deserve 
it. All have sinned, and consequently need 
Christ's salvation; but we may be, as were tie 
Pharisees, so ignorant of our necessities, aad 
so blinded to our condition, that we shall net 
be willing to accept it on his terms and thus 
shut ourselves out from the blessings of bis 
salvation. May we alLso realize our need that 
we shall hasten to apply to him whose***"-, 
ance is, " Him that cometh to me, I wJfl In n» 
wise cast ont" (John vi: 87). I 
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TO A WATER-FOWL. 



NO. 6. 



Whither, 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last 



NVw Y«> \ tu New burgh, and it it pleas- 
ant to thick tlmt these great steamboats 
of which the Mary Povee.ll is one, have 
„„,„ brought alt this beauty within easy reach 
. of day, of the tired, overworked and anxious den- 

Far through their roajr depths dost thou pursue jzens of tile cities which lie at the Hud- 
Thy solitary way t 3 n>g Sure , y ;< „ nQt for 

Vainly the fowler's eye any thoughtful man or woman to journey 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 



wrong, 

As', darkly painted on the crimson sky 
Thy figure floats along. 

beek'st thou the plashy hrink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or when the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean side ? 

There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air, — i 

Lone wandering, bnt not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned 

At that far height the cold thin atmosphere, 
Tet stoop not, weary, to the distant land. 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toll shall end, 
Soon thou shalt find a summer house, and 
rest, 

And scream among thy fellows: reeds shall bend 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast givei 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
(iuides through the boundless sky thy cei 
flight. 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will. guide my steps aright. 



are more refined than yourself. You must 
never forget that there are many things which 
can pro|ierly enough be done anil said when 
you are among people with whom you are 
familiar, which arc out of place nnd unlady- 
like in gem-nil society; and in this respect, 
it is never ^afe to allow yourself much liberty, 
for offences against propriety committed in 
. public, will eventually rcsuU in your expul- 
id such scenes as- these without some ' »ion from good society, the^first requirement manner you must be at your ease, not pre- 
itiiude to the Hand which has lavished ' of m '; h society being, every wlitrc and always, siimptous, nor over-sure of yourself or vainly 
so much loveliness upon the earth ; with- P r "P«cty. of behavior. \ confident of your own ability, but simply at 

out some realization of the steps which ■ In convc . rs '?K wltl '. those withXwhom >•«.« your case in that you are not constantly irri- 
lead from Nature up to NatuU 'Bod!\^^ff&^^J^J& t ^', ''«t«n»y.the thought that ,..u may be making 
TO appreciate the physical Jieauty of this | EJT V SSSSH j^fe^ ^Two, 

your hands as a fan, enne or parasol ; to attract showing that you are a stranger to the rules 
their attention by touching them or calling of society. And I think we shall come back 
loudly, to look at them very closely, or to here to our original proposition, namely that 
comment m any way upon their appearance, you must think irbout yourself as little as pos- 
\ on must not point or stnre »t people eifler sihle. Do not fidget because you do not know 
in the street or a room, nnd when it is nc. es- what to do with .your -hands, or get nervous 
sary or desirable tn pn,„t one person out to la-cause vou do not know whether you ought 
another, you must do it in a low voice, with- to stand up or sit down, hut watch as closely 
and so quietly that no one as you can the behavior of the cultivated peo- 
it e xcept the person to whom you pie whom vou may meet ; accustom yourself as 



I *V wa use*; Jul » .11 iul > ui vii is 

world, to enjoy the gifts of .external life, 
! is a full and never failing source of pleas- 
| ure, and the more cultivated our senses 
: more of this keen and innocent pleas- 
i will be ours. So ret us teach ourselves 
to sec aright the loveliness and glory which 
ound us, and not make the mistake of 
jog through the world with our eves 
; to half the good it offers ns. 



THE HEART OF AFRICA. 



is, a yoong person wlm is really modest will 
not constantly wonder what other people are 
thinking of her, or imagine that she is an ob- 
ject of attention to ahy one about her, but 
will go quietly about her work or her pleasure, 
careful to lie true and honest, but not too 
anxious about appearances, remembering that 
to -he" is better than to "seem." 

In order to be graceful and ladylike in your 



about 



will riotii 
are spcakin 

remarks npnn the peopl 
you unint intiohitlly 
another person, as by stepping on 
dress, taking up a bonk which sonic one h 
for the moment laid dow 



hear 

'en, 

ertnii 



kc audible much as you can to do as they do, and be sure 
1 when that as a general thing, the one rale which 
mmode will help you most, is to think of others more 
ladv's than of yourself. 

It is very important for you to understand' 
or anything of the ■ that to be respectful in your manner and ad- 
xhatcly atone for your dress is essential. In your association with 



.n reading the late accounts of the ex 
pljirations in Africa, nothing is more in. 
tcresting than the differences, physical kind, you must 

and moral, which exist among the native ! involuntary rudeness by saying, " I beg your people older than yourself, with those who. 

tribes, and which in one way nnd another i P arllon : <"' " Excuse inc." When it happens are in positions of authority, with those of 

serve, to keep alive the wars which are con- * " 1^ , h n ' U ',„r rty ' T'l m "" 1 8 "P ren ' e » i » dom «peri™ce, you must 

always acknowledge the apology made by the show special respect, not insisting upon your 

offender, using some such form of words as own equality, not advancing your own opin- 

•• Certainly ;" '• It is of no consequence." ions, not contradicting others in assertion 

have any accomplishment which yon *' * — :__T_i.*.-_ .«....)■- . 



THE HIGHLANDS OF THE 

The accompanying picture of the 
Powell on her daily trip ! np the " 



_,. ; 

IE HUDSON. 



• slant ! v raging. among the various govern- 
ments. It is report, d that as. the travelers 
in Central Africa proceed further south 
they find the people less nomadic and 



nave any accomplishment winch you yourself, but listening rather than talking, 

for the amusement of others, you and being content to foUow instead of to leal 

more inclined to regular rule, and there- ■ should always be willing to do your liest when I hive spoken to you before of the impro- 

fore to civilization. The kings have their : "'""I- though Ma n0 .t usually projwr for you prfety of whispering in general society, and I 



clilefs and great officers of state, their pal- 1 to vo,1 ' ntwr ? m \ » you can sing or bavt . 8t jii something more to say upon that 

, aces with audience halls and court era and ' P !Sc "I -!!3£ B% 33 ,l8ked to a8e - vour P° int - " '"> ™de for anybody, but especially 

. ; in maitr^esiiet-ts ariSch for young people, to converse in whispers. 

River gives a very-fair "representation of civilization than do the tribes inhabiting ^iSozenl^i^-So^fch 3$S? *" 
oneofthcgreatsteambontswhieliarehntels the shores of the Atlantic, and the northerly ' c.ient, 



to monopolize conversation, or, to keep up 
private conversation to the exclusion of 



... .j- cient, but as what vou arc nblc to do cheer- . others, but it is inexcusably so when thev 
and steamlwats in one, fitted wjtli every regions or Central Africa. These-latter ' a d readily, showing your willingness to are in the presence of those who ate older and 

'oblige while, however, you should be careful better informed than themselves. Also this 



luxury, propelled by machinery which in its are regarded as the primeval African race. 

way is perfect, managed with order and which hasdhap — - — 1 •»-- * ' J 

regularity, and in all their appointments and extensions 

so complete, as to form a striking feature and mor 

in Americnn travel. The crowd of peo- that the way" is'fairly opened our knowl- 1 anyobjectiTii 
pie gathered on her decks arc doubtlesjs J edge of Africa will undoubtedly be rap- 1 fun and fro|ic . 

flying Trom the heat and dust of New idly extended; and ' there is . something ' » ess > that ti \ en 

York'; and are bound for some' of the tremendous in the thought that this vast ! ou8 r °n>pi n £ 
cooler regions to which the Hod 
beautiful an avenue. The fleet 



... themselves. Also this 
t tiring your listen- special respect must be shown to places as 
well as to individuals ; in public meetings, at 
dancing (to-ncither lectures, concerts or simifar gatherings, but 
. conducted - is there abiivc all, in church your demeanor must be 
.ii must be careful that your . ( , u i<, t nn d unobtrusive; yon must do nothing 
not degenerate in i rough-' to disturb others or attract attention to your- 
iio loud laughing or bolster- 8c if, „„,] m.church or at any meeting for pur- 
I you must remember that pose , „f devotion, yon must maintain a sober 



tinent. so long shrouded by distance u ' ,0 , n , yoU " S ,, l, " lics r08ts ^e. responsibilay of and reverent manner. 
;„ ii LTH .„ i I excluding all coarseness and vulgarity from 



lo °P s *»f danger, is at last to become familiar V our nrcsence You can eattlv s 
and schooners, canal-boats, tug boats and ; to us; to be made a matter of maps and an aiul'di«an nro"d ^d 
barges, which crowd the river until' it is guide books. ■ 1 predate tlie facl '^hat in soci, 

like the busy thoroughfare of a city, arc 
all laden with varied cargoes destined for 
some of the numerous towns and villages 
along the river shore, while here and there 
some trim yacht, or gay pleasure boat adds 
interest to the swiltly changing scene. 
But the glory of the river itself, with 



TO 




HE STUDENTS OF HAMPTON. 

t 

IX nKSERAL SOCIKTV (CONTINUED). 



It is not customary for a lady to talk to or familiarity. 



easilv show vour dis- 1 ' lo not knnw more d '»P'easing 

(1 I want vou to in - voun P th,,n a habit of lou<1 ulkin 8. 

ocietv the «• «~*? or ,,old bcl '" ior in P» b "c places, 

sex that n all Yo,,r " ,s,mct of modesty ought to protect 

I in the familv life it is yo " from ,his rmh ' and if >' ou * rc ao unfQr - 

vou who mtlst keep up the standard of refine- !"" flte " 8 t0 h . avc r ?.» , ™ c, « 1 «<> your best 

meat and demand propriety in the behavior •<> cl >»"RP •»<« mod.ify your manner, and let - 

of those about vou. . ,n ? v,se » ? ^ginning in the 

I must adyise vou ( specially to guard vour- sc !' no ! ron '"- Politeness is as much in place in 



appreciate 
lies urinci|adly 
social gatherings. 



the dangers arising from over- 
Young people. 



schoolrooms as in parlors, and if you do not 



in a rule arc ant l ,n,cti< ' e ,l in tn * one place, 'you maybe sure 
its rocky shores, high, thickly wooded hills, accept attentions from gentlemen whom she : to makefnends' easily Mutin be unnecessarily wU1 n *t Ter '* P crfcct in U in thc °t her - 
broad lake-like sweeps, and continued sue- does nut know, and I would here like to say j communicative, and in this way often get j "hen any of your associates, of either sex, 
cession of beautiful landscapes, is far be- yon that it is always better for you to be too themselves into difficulties which liiight, at the I sl, ow you courtesy in any form, you roust 
yond the power of pen or pencil to 1TS,lrvc d rather than too bold, in your manner, i outset, bo easily avoided. Ypuug women are Jineyer fail to make due acknowledgement, 
delineate. From its . month where it •*PP^% with K l ' ntl<:men ; ">r as yon will ; probably soiiewhat more liable to make this ; 11 c09ts y ou scarcely a breath to say "Thank 
opens into the -broad linrlior of New York fin(l - the r o 9pcet an<1 eo " rtre . v «M* ">«>' mistake than young nun, and I would there- ; y ou ." or "\ ani '<» iel ' el'liged," or/" You are 

the river r! ,n, Zlrthl nr^ iL.i?, . t I 8ho fT ,0 vo " wi " B,mmt "" >«< M y ■* in pnn ■ fore advise you in particular not to be too fainil- ! ™ry kind ; " but these little phraseV*poken at 
° e " Ver ™™ norfbwnrd, passing under portion to thc dignity and modesty of vour own ! iareven with your intimate friends, but to keep the right time, are of real importance, aid 
the strange rocks of the Palisades, broad- demeanor. , i up n certain reserve which you will find to be ' y°« *hmM try to form a habit of using them, 

cning into the Tappan Sea, past Stony: Do not put yourself forward, do not cn- | often a great safeguard. Do not talk of your ! M well as of taking notice in other ways of 
Point, between interlocking hills, until it deayor to monopolize attention, do not talk i own affairs to all the world, do not attempt to I the little favors which you ought to be able to 
reaches the climax. of its beauty where the ! mu ^ h " f yourself or your own affairs, do not ] pry into the affairs of other people, do not i accept as well as to offer kindly and freely, 
government buildings of West Point and ^ fly way l' resuu ? e u P on the general patience, gossip almnt your friends and their faults; j When you meet friends it is proper to inquire 
the ruins of old Fort Putnam look down col>verButio " cm,t ' li y or ns . m . ucl1 as ypu . remember that modesty is essential to yourl'f they and their families are well, and* to 

upon its shadowy waters. Here is per- 
haps the most magnificent view in ^he 
river's length, for here between precipitous 
and desolate mountains one looks north- 
Ward into the beautiful Newburgh Bay, 
with the blue, tops iof the Catskills loom- 
ing grandly in t£e distance. Storm-king 
and Cro'-nest and It rcakneck are the names 
of the great hills which form tbu northern 
gate of the H ighlands of the Hudson, and 
they are wild and steep enough to. be 
true mountains, the highest of tbeaa, 
Ktoraa-king, rising 1800 feet above the 
river's level, white tb 
them is n nwrtaianos. 
Nowhere is Asaertr* 



ean'to choose subjects which will interest all womanhood; and that true modesty is spiritual j show interest in their well-bsing, and'sytspa- 
who are either listening or talking. Nothing « «i— i — i t»-' •«-!- » .u_ I thv for their tro.ii.i.-u *u «f whtr-h ~n k« 



in worse taste than to talk in public upon 
purely personal matters, and it is often little 
short of disgusting to well-bred people to be 
obliged to listen to long descriptions of things 
and; incidents which should properly only be 
spoken of between intimate friends and in 
privacy. As, for example, 'you should never 
talk before people of the state of your stem- 
achy the medicines you may be taking, your 
visits to the dentist, any more than you should 
in general 
your head, 

These 



as well as physical. By this I mean that thc thy for their troubles, all of which can be 
same instinct which will prevent me from mak- ; done without exhibiting any impertinent curl- 
ing coarse gestures, from intruding on the pri- : osity, and is of course a very different thing 



vacy of others, from committing any action pub- 
licly, ought; also to guard your tongue from 
loose speech, your eye from suspicion, and 
your thought from indelicacy, just as much 
when you arc alone as when you are in a 
crowd ; just as effectually at home as abroad. 

I would like you tn notice here that this 
modesty of which I apeak la a very diiersM 



•I company, pick yoar teeth, scratch I thing from that awkard shyness which 
il, or clean your boss or cars. i assay young girl* sad which mote 

sad all similar faafla both of word I cesses frass ten stuck thought sf eel 



from that personal questioning which is merely 
an attempt to pry into matters that do not 
concern you. 

It is almost always rude and unkind; |o ridi- 
cule people whether they are friends or it ran- 
gers, and as politeness means not only exter- 
nal forms, but also involves consideration for 
the fssungs of these with whom you coses is 
contact, son mast r ss s is ib sr that It is oftea 
jastss Ill-bred to say c ' 
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Whither, 'midst fajling dew, 



While | 
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New York to Newbdrgh, and it is pleas- 
ant to think that these great steamboats 
of which the Mary Powell is one, have 
ile'gtowVh'e^lVe^vms'with the last steps brought all this beauty within easy reach 
of -day, I ] of the tired, overworked and anxious den- 

Fur through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 1 jzens of the cities which lie at the Htid- 
Thy solitary way ? J 8on , a mout t,. Surely it is not possible for 

Vainly the fowler's eye : any thoughtful man or woman to journey 

' Might mark thy distant Sight 



wrong. 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky 
Thy figure floats along. 

Beek'st thon the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or when the rocking billows rise and siak 

On the chafed ocean side? 

There is a Power whose care 



to do thee \ amid such scenes as these without some 
^ : gratitude to the Hand which has lavished 



NO. 6. 



ao much loveliness upon the earth; with- 
out some realization of the steps which : 
; lead from Nature up to Nature's God . 
. To appreciate the phyaical beauty of this 
world, to enjoy the gifts of external life, 
is a full and never failing source of pleas- 
ure, and the more cultivated our senses 



arc more refined! than yourself. You loust 
never forget that there lire many things which 
can properly enough be done and said when 
you^ are among people with whom you are 
fnmiliitr, which are out of place and unlady- 
like in general society; andiin this respect, 
it is never safe to allow yourself much liberty, 

for offences againit propriety committed inito • lie " is better than to "seem 
public, will eventually rcsulNbi your expul- In order to he graceful and ladylike in your 
sion from good society, the firk requirement manner you must be at your ease not pro- 
of such society lieing, everywherctand always sumptous, nor over-sure of yourself or vauilv 
I confident of your own ability, hut simply at 
horn vim your case in that jon are — • — — • 



proprie y of behavior 

In conversing with those with w 



Th^^dmLtbfe ! the ™« * thU **i . and inn - ent 



Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned , . 

At that far height the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the distant land . 

Though the dark night la near. 

And aeon that toil shall end. 
Soon thou shalt find a summer house, and 
rest, 

And scream among thy fellows: reeds shall bend 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou'rt gone, the abyss Of heaven 

Hath swallowed ap thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sank the lesson thou hast given 1 

And shall not soon depart. ( 



ure will be ours. So let us teach ouisel 
i to see aright the loveliness and glory which 
surround us, and not make the mistake of 
passing through the world with our eyes 
shut to half the good it offers us. 



is, a young person who is really modest will 
not constantly Wonder what other people are 
thinking of her, or imagine that she is an ob- 
ject of attention to any one about her, but 
will go quietly about her work or her pleasure, 
careful to lie true and honest, but not too 
' shout appearances, remembering that 
" is better than tn " m " I I 



arc not on intimate terms, it is rude to touch tilted by the thought that j 
any part of their dress or person with your some mistake: doing soi 
hands, or anything which you. may turn 
your hands, as a fan. cane or parasol ;" to afct 



turn i y irri- 
be making 
foolish or 

different from other people, or tn some way 
showing that you are a stranger to the rules 
their utteution by touching them or calling of society. And 1 think wc shall come back 
loudly, to look at them very closely. of to here to our original proposition, namely, that 
comment in any way upon then ap|ieiirancc. you must think about yourself as little as pos- 
at people either sible. Do not fidget because you danot know 
vhen it is iicrcs. what to do with your hands, or get nervous 
e person mil to because you do not know whether you ought 
low voice, with- to stand up or sit down, hut watch as closelj 
I :;, •-?[ gestures, and so quietly that no one an you can the behavior of the cultivated peo- 
I will notice it except the person to whom you pie whom vou may meet ; accustom yourself as 
•er make audible much as you can to do as they do, and be sure 

t von „n,l n*h,-n .1.... .... .. , .1.: . 1. . . , . . 



toil must not point > 
in the street or a room, 
sary or desirable to po 

another. VOU must do it 



He who, from zone to zone, 
(Juidea through the boundless sky thy certali 
flight, 

In the long way that I most tread alone, 
Will guide my stejs aright. 



THE HIGHLANDS OF THE HUDSON. 



THE HEAET OF AFRICA. 

Tn reading the late accounts 
prorations in Africa, nothing is 
|tcresting than the differences, physical 
and moral, which exist among the native 
tribe*, antf which in one way and another R*™ 
serve to keep alive the wain which are con- 1 ,1^™ 




sliately atone for your dress is essential. In your association with 

"I beg your people older than yourself, with those who 

me. When it happens are in positions of authority, with those of 

you are the offended party, you must supreme wisdom and experience, vou must 

ys acknowledge the apology made by the show special respect, not insisting upon your 

dcr, using some such form of words *s own equality, not advancing your own opin- 

[t is of no consequence. " ions, not contradicting others in asserting 



• stnntly raging, among the various govern- j olTcii<lci 
1 ments. It is report, d that as the travelers ! •• C.'ertuinly 

in Central Africa proceed further south; If you have any accomplishment which you vouTseu"" hutlistening* rarter" ban "wkia^, 
they 8nd the people less nomadia and can use for the amusement of others, you and being content to follow instead of to lead, 
more inclined to regular rule, and there- should always lie willingto do your best when I have spoken to you before of the impro- 
fore to civilization. The kings have their Mke< !' ,llou 3l' " <» not usually proper for yon pr j e ty of whispering in general society, and I 
chiefs and great officers of state, their pal- "' v,,1 " nt,; " >°" r "mces. If you can sing or have still something more to say upon that 
The accompanying picture of the Mary I aces with audience balls and courtiers, and sB&^SBSmaSs SR Wgjg, u8e , - vou !: P° int - ft '» roJe for "Jbody, but especially 
Pouell on her daily trip up the HntfcoS ' in ma^speets .p-pr&ch more nearly^ a t ° rionoL^^nvlrsSo'n'Tr tS 

River gives, a very fair. representation of civilization than do the tribes inhabiting . half-down excuses, none of which are suffl- *° 'l^S^^SSSTT'tS ^SSL^S 
oneofthcgreatsteamboaUwhicharehotelS the shoresof the A tlantlc, and the northerly dent, hut as what yon are able to do cheer- , ^here, but T is™ ^ 

win g y°" r willingness to are in the presence of those who are older and 
ou should be careful better informed than themselves. Also this 
3 >y tiring your listen- special respect must be shown to places as 
j them. .■//., well as to individuals ; in public meetings, at 
and more highly developed trjbes. Now i „f 1 v £' 'when frZdy tS33i?Va£ Y™V™T "h' «" he ™S>- M 

that the way is W SSL our know!- 1 . ^imd Zt^^ot^Z^ 

■ edge .of Africa will undoubtedly be rap- ; fun and frolic do not degenerate into rough- , to disturb others or attract attention to youf- 
idly -extended; and there is something ' ness, that there is no loud laughing or boistcr- ^M, and in church or at any meeting for pur- 
treruendotis in the thought that this vast ! 0UB rombmgj and you roust remember that p08es of devotion, you must maintain a sober 
continent, so long shrouded bv distance upo , n ,™ u " s ,, 1, " lles rests the responsibility of and reverent manner. 

„„.l «, u - ... ,__„,._ I excluding all coarseness and vulgarity from . , „ ot know M mor , displeasing 

!„rrrL%™.' S „" young girls than a ha- 

uidc books. 



and steamboats in one, fitted witii ever^f regions of Central Africa. These latter ' ' u " v "H 1 
luxury, propelled by machinery which in iti . i 



way is perfect, managed with order ami 
regularity, and in all their appointment! 
so complete, as to form a striking feat|hr< 
in American travel. Tte crowd of peo 
pie gathered on her decks are doubtless 
Hying from the heat and dust iof New 
York ; and arc bound for some of the 
cooler regions to which the Hudson is so 
beautiful an avenue. The fleet of sloops 
and schooners, cannl-boats, tug boats and 
barges, which crowd the river until it is 
like the busy thoroughfare of a city, arc 
all laden with varied cargoes destined for 
some of the numerous towns andf villages 
along the river shore, while here and there 
some trim yacht, or gay pleasure boat adds 
interest to the swiftly changing scene. 

But the glory of the river itself, with 
its rocky shores, high, thickly wooded hills, 
broad lake-like sweeps, and continued suc-i 
cession of beautiful landscapes, is far hc-l 
yond the power of pen or pencil toj 
delineate. From its mouth, where it 
opens into the broad harbor of New York, 
the river runs northward, passing under 
the strange rocks of the Palisades, broad, 
cning into the Tappan Sea, past Stony. 
Point, between interlocking hills, until it 
reaches the climax of its beauty where the 
government buildings of West Point and 
the ruins of old Port Putnam loqk down 
upon its shadowy waters. Here is per- 
haps the most magnificent view in the 
river's length, for here between precipitous 
and desolate mountains one looks north- 
ward inte^the beautiful Newburgh Bay, 
with the blue tops of the Calskilis loom- 
ing grandly in the distance. Storm-king 
and Cro'-nest and Breakneck are the names 
of the great hills which form this northern 
gate of the Highlands of the Hudson, and 
they are wild and" steep enough to be 
true mountains, tbe highest of them, 
Storm-king, rising 1800 feet above the 
river'B level, while the character of all of 
them is mountainous, not hilly. 

Nowhere in America is there a more 
beautiful afternoon's sail than this from 



are regarded as the primeval African race, ' °Wge, ,T ilc ' llow «yer,j J° 
which has disappeared before the inroads' 1 " 0, ." > f"°, "'," e V th f, re 

„„,l „^t„„„;^ '' , ... . ,. j era instead of p easing tier 

and extensions -of other more civilized rr ,„„ ,„ ,„,,„«■ 



and danger, is at last to become familiar 

to us; to be made a matter of maps and pleasure and disapprovaf, 
appreciate the fact that 

THE STUDENTS OF HAMPTON. 



nd T want you to 
cicty the pow 
itjpiilly with your sex; that in ( 
I gatherings, and in the family life, it 

' ,m - 1 



... ..oung girls than a habit of loud talking, 
and restless or bold behavior in public places. 
Your instinct of modesty ought to protect 
you from this fault ; and if you arc so unfor- 
tunntc as to have contracted" it, do your best 
The behavior cM "<^ »"d modify your manner, and let 
inc advise you to make a beginning in the 
iji ml n urn Politeness is us much in place in 



you wlio must keep up the standard of refi 
ment and demand propriety in the helm' 
. of those about vou. 

ix of.nf.rai. society (co»itouxi> I. I must 'advise you t-sirccinlly to guard y, 

■self against the dangers arising from o.*. 
(I is not customary for a lady to talk to or familiarity. Youn" people, ax a rule, are apt I)n> „ 
ncccpt attentions from gentlemen whom she : to make friends easily arid to he unnecessarily - vou w '" nc,er bc P crfect ln 11 ln tllc °* h er. 
docs not, know; and I would here like to say | communicative, and in this wav often get j When any of your associates, of either sex, 
to you that it is always better for you to he too themselves into difficulties which mi"ht, nt tho ' show >' ou courtesy in any form, you must 
reserved rather than too bold, in your manner, i outset, he cosily avoided. Young women are i never fail to make due acknowledgement, 
specially with gentlemen; for as you will probably somewhat more liable to make this " costs you scarcely a breath to say "Thank 
pectand courtesy which they ' mistake than young men, and I would there- y ou ." oc **» much obliged," or,j/' You are 
Imost invariably he in pro"- fore advise you'in particular not to be too famil- 1 vcr y kind ; " but these little phrases~»poken at 
— iareven with your intimate friends, but to keep , tllc "g 1 " time, arc of real 



find, the 
show to you will 

portion to the dignity and modesty "of lyour own 
demeanor. t ■ j 

Do not put yourself forward, do not en- 
deavor to monopolize attention, do not talk 
much of yourself or your own affairs, do not 
in nny way presume upon the general patience, 
and in conversation endeavor as much as you 
can to choose subjects which will interest all 
who are either listening or talking. Nothing 
is in worse taste than to talk in public upon 
purely personal matters, and it is often little 
short of disgusting to well-bred people to be 
obliged to listen to long descriptions of things 
and incidents which should properly only be 
spoken of between intimate friends and in 
privacy. As, for example, 'you should never 
talk before people of the state of your stom- 
ach, the medicines you may be taking, your 
visits to the 'dentist, any mote than you should 
in, general company, pick your teeth, scratch 
your head, or clean your nose or ears. 

These and all similar faults both iof word 
and of action, you must scrupulously avoid ; 
and if you have nothing better to occupy your 
attention than such things as these, your tint 
duty should be so to regulate your behavior, 
that at least, yo't may not oSeiid those who 



schoolrooths as in parlors, and if you do not 
the one place, you may be sure 



uportance, and 



you should try to form a habit of using them, 
as well as of taking notice in other way6 of 
the little favors which you ought to be able to 
accept as well as to offer kindly and freely. 
When you meet friends it is' proper to inquire 
if they nnd their families are well, and to 
show interest in their well-being, and sympa- 
thy for their troubles, all 'ST which can-be 



up a certain reserve-which you will find to be 
often a frreat safeguard. Do not talk of your 
own affairs to, all the world, do not attempt to 
pry into the affairs of other people, do not 
gossip alipiit your friends and their faults; 
remember/ that modesty is essential to your 
womanhood, and that true modesty is spiritual 
as well as physical. By this I mean that the . 

same instinct which will prevent me from mak- j done without exhibiting any impertinent curl- 
ing coarse gestures, from intruding on the pri- 
vacy of others, from committing any action pub- 
licly,, ought also to guard your tongue from 
loose speech, your eye from suspicion, and 
your thought from indelicacy, just as much 
when yoii are alone as when you are in a 
crowd ; just as effectually at home as abroad. 

I would like you to notice here that this 
modesty of which I speak is a very different 
thing from that awkard shyness which afflict* 
many young girls and which more . often 
comes from too much thought of self than 
from, too little. * True modesty is often the 
surest relief from shyness, for it prevents any 
over-estimate of one's . own importance, and 



ty, and is of coutWa very different thing 
from that personal questioning which is merely 
an attempt to pry into matters that do not 
concern you. 

It is almost always rude and unkind to ridi- 
cule people whether they are friends orWran- 
gers, and as politeness means not only exter- 
nal forms, but also involves consideration for 
the feelings of those with whom you come in: 
contact, yon. must remember that it is often 
just as ill-bred to say or do anything which yon 
know Is likely to hurt a person's feelings at it 
wonld be to shut • door in any. one's face, or 
offer any similar rudeness. ' j 

If by accident you injure anythingfbelong- 
freet its possessor irom any undue sensitive- | ing tQ another person, you must make proper 
ne«s ns;o jtlie opinions of other people. That apology, and if in anything' you can repair 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



STRONG, ) } M 
TOLMAN, 



MLY. 

8. C. AKMSTKO.NO, 
RICHARD 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, fli».« 



Terms: ONE DOLLAR a. year IN 
ADVANCK. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 

Specimen copies aent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent, 
for further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
' fiuinui Manager 



HAMPTON, JUNE, 1875. 



In reply to special inquiries we give 
a few facts about truck growing in the 
neighborhood of Norfolk, Virginia, 
hoping that the subject may interest 
every one of our readers who relishes 
a strawberry, or respects an onion. In 
the last thirty years tbe business has 
gone from nothing up to annual ship- 
ments to northern cities of over a mil- 
lion barrels and crateB; a quantity 
which if shipped by rail, would require 
three trains every day for six months 
in the year. 



by deep open ditches. Tiles are not in 
use. — the whole country being under- 
laid by beds of sand. Many of the 
pioneers in tbe business are now diver- 
sifying tbeir labors by planting fruit 
trees and keeping more stock, and it is 

fenerally admitted that it is most pru- 
ent to raise a large variety of products. 
There are, however, some heavy spe- 
cialists, particularly in strawberries. 
One gentleman has been planting fifty 
acres and upward per year for several 
years past. A common method of 
combining trucking and farming is to 
grow a crop of early potatoes, followed 
the same year by a crop of corn among 
which is sown cow peas at the last 
working of the corn, thus securing 
three crops in a.season. 

Freights to New York range from 
thirty-two to forty-two cents per barrel 
and twenty-five cents per crate. To 
Boston the chnrge is forty-two cents 
per barrel. . . J 

Eligible farms can be bought for from 
fifty dollars to one hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre, within three miles of 
the city. Twenty miles back good 
land brings from ten dollars upward 
according to improvements and water 
privileges. 

Labor is abundant near the city, and 
costs for men seventy-five cents, for 
women fifty cents ; the hands feeding 
themselves. 
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THe above figures are for experienced' 
men, wmThave plenty of capital. With- 
out both these requisites it is folly for 
any one to attempt to raise vegetables 
at Norfolk, in competition with growers 
further south. 

The most successful truckers are lo- 
cated on rather stiff clay soil, drained 

. V v. -■■ • 



At first sight it might seem that 
there are many ways to wealth now 
open to the colored men in America, 
in which his advances are limited only 
by his own ability. A closer view 
however, dispels this illusion. Thus 
in professional life prejudice dimin- 
ishes the fees of the colored lawyer or 
doctor, by restricting their practice to 
the poorer class of customers. In real es- 
tate, and sometimes in agriculture, 
the most valuable lands are reserved 
for white lawyers. In mechanical 
trades the colored apprentice is seldom 
able to get the best instruction, and 
therefore his work has a bad name. 
While the negro can become wealthy 
in subordinate stations ; while in time 
a large body of colored people may have 
means — if they then choose — to em- 
ploy men of their own race exclusively, 
and to pay them handsomely ; yet for 
long years it w ill be seen that the high- 
est places are practically closed to 
colored aspirants. | 

What is left then to the colored man 
of high ambition? He knows that 
his race . is in a hopeless minoritv. He 
perhaps^realizes that to quarrel with 
the facte will not alter them. He can- 
not expect his people while weighed 
dpwn by poverty and ignorance to win 
against unburdened competitors. Faith 
in) the slow progress of God's purposes 
mayleatf him to dev.ote himself to the 
nobUTtask of removing the depressing 
cause of his nation's degradation. But 
too often bitterness precludes resigna- 
tion, and the man .of large original 

genius feels hiB sphere too limited for 
is powers. 

When in 1620 the first Africans set 
foot in America, can those who believe 
in the superintending care of Prov- 
idence imagine that the event was 
merely an accident? Those first twenty 
came from a heathen land. Excepting 
as slaves their race could have obtained 
no foothold among whites. By moans 
of slavery Africa has planted an out- 
post in the midst of a civilization 
which could not otherwise have come 
iu contact with Africans. And though j 
those now here are as nothing to the i 
whole race yet it is easy to believe ' 
that out of four million, a hundred j 
may be found not unworthy successors 
to tho twelve men of Galileo whoso 
labors have given Europe all that is 
best in her history. 1 

What nobler ambition for a youne 



! colored man than to be one of the h un- . our vicinity On his way he passed the church, 
dred, worthy to organize Christian " d h « ,rin g °' the reward offered, neglected 
Btates in Africa ' ; »*» «rrand,.»nd lieat off the shingles with his 

1 Ti,„ „jT_rV t . j . . head. Ininsnrryti)saytherew»rdgivenwentto 

: The educated treedmen of America purchase his freedom, and the city 'Save no such 
are challenged to produce a few resolute proof of a sense of justice and gratitude as 
men|whose apostleship in Africa shall-' rtle poem-attributes to. the people. The lady 
inaugurate a new era. Here is a cru- ' ? fam . U ? " f ""if" 1 ' 3 " UDCTio ' » intellect, 
„„.!„ tt.„* : !jl e ll iu • ' who for their excellence were ca ed ' t ie royal 

sade that is worthy of all their powers. , (umi i y .- Thc Hr „ raged M furi , mslv nlv ' | 

Will they shrink from it? The appeal rents (or rather my mother, for my father was 
of her wretched millions to the enlight- I:"* the ,ire ) moved three times in one night, 
ened manhood of American negroes is ' Mj J"-'"' 1 " -8 ">ost faithful nurse, a slave, took 
direct, and the world waits to see what 

the latter will do. j but this occasioned her no uneasiness for she 

Under the advice of a monk, the ' ""><! she knew he would lie well cared for by 
king of Spain opened the slave trade j hu nuree " 

ostensibly to provide labor to replace I '". ' . — T 

j the Overworked and dying Indian | OENTEITNIAL CELEBRATIONS. 
| tribes of the West Indies and to con- } . • »~ . ■ , ,1, L. 

vert theeaptives to Christianity. After A ^&Saa1?wi± m fe 
I man s selfishness, rapacity and cruelty T £* h ' unrtre<lth Z&eLry of the battle, 
have done their work, do we not begin j of Concord and Lexington were celebrated 
a few weeks ago. Nearly fifty thousand 
people were assembled in each town and 
the President and Cabinet attended to- 
gether with many State Governors and 
distinguished citizens. It is impossible to 
give in our limits the faintest idea of the 
occasion. The leading orators of the land 
delivered eloquent orations, and in addi- 
tion to the glorious " feast of reason," ta- 
bles were set in two large tents or pavilions, 
each of which would seat at dinner five 
thousand persons. 

We quote from the Editorial Column of 
thc Boston Advertiser a few words headed 



to see the Divine purpose dimly fore- 
shadowed: and that tlrecunning priest 
was a better prophet than he knew. 

Successful colored missionaries in 
Africa will elevate the self-respect of 
the race in this country, because there 
will be a better basis of it when Amer- 
ican negroes shall devote themselves 
to the most unselfish and elevated ends 
for which men can labor. w 

There need be no alarm about an 
exodus of Virtue: — ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all philanthropists prefer 
to begin and end at home. There are 
always enough to guard the forts and 
hulks ; more are needed at the front. 
Every earnest man who dares to " burn 
his ships " inspires a score who make 
good his loss to his own community. 

A few years ago a search was made 
for colored men to work in Africa : 
none were found. We believe there 
are some of noble ambition preparing 
to respond to the next call. 

A selection and training of the best 
material offered among the American 
freedmen is the most practical way of 
meeting the problem, the only line of 
missionary effort which promises to 
turn out men physically fit for the 
African climate. And in view of 
the almost universal exclusion of 
colored men from the best facilities for 
education, the necessity of concentra- 
tion to; provide the highest form of prac; 
tical preparation is manifest. The op- 
portunities of large institutions are pe- 
culiar among the colored people in the 
fact that they have so wide'a field of 
selection of material, and attract and 
can secure the best specimens of the 
race. And if one student of the 
Hampton school proves to be endowed 
with the necessary brains for evangel- 
izing Africa, the whole cost of the in- 
stitution will bo repaid. 



The 'Annual Commencement exer- 
cises of thc Hampton Institute will 
take place on Thursday the tenth of 
June. , About forty students are ex- 
pected to graduate. ' 

A distinguished company of guests 
is expected from New York and Bos- 
ton, p 

Never before, we believe, has such a 
large class of colored youth taken their 
diplomas from an institution of learn- 
ing. Tho power for good of thoso 
well-trained teachers, cannot bo over- 
estimated. The teachers make the peo- 
ple. The future of tho colored race is 
in tho liands of its educators. " 



Oub February number contained an il- 
lustration of the act of a negro in saving 
the spire of St. Michael's Church in 
Charleston from the flames. In reference 
to this an esteemed correspondent and 
friend of the Normal School writes as 
follows : 

41 1 observe the piece on the nameless Carp- 



lina hero 

with, as the hero was a slave of a friend of 



an incident I am well acquainted 



my mother's, who sent him to request my 
mother to send my brother (Isaac, then nn ' 
fant) to her house, as tho firo was raging 



By an almost universal consent the mil of 
April, 1775, has been regarded as the turning- 
point in the history of the struggle between 
the colonies and the mother-country. Up to 
that time there had beeu hopes of a peaceful 
settlement of the questions at issue. From 
that time there was no longer a possibility of 
averting the terrible evils of a civil war. As 
Washington wrote to a friend in England, in 
the following June, "Thc once happy and 
peaceful plains of America are either to be 
drenched with blood or inhabited by slaves." 
This was the "sad alternative "■ which our 
fathers had presented to them. The Stamp Act 
riots ; the fighting in State Street in March, 1770 ; 
the destruction of the tea in Boston-harbor ; the 
meeting of the first Continental Congress; 
Leslie's unsuccessful expedition to Salem, and 
demonstrations of various kinds elsewhere, — . 
these all pointed in one direction. Bnt no one • 
of these events, nor all of them together, so 
influenced the destinies of America as tho mid- 
night march of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith with 
his eight hundred grenadiers and light infantry, 
and the armed resistance which they encoun- 
tered the next morning. Local pride 'may 
claim that the first blow in the war of Ameri- 
can Independence was struck somewhere else 
nnd at some other time, b*ut the verdict of his- 
tory will not be reversed. We need not be sur- 
prised that the old ballad of Chevy Chase 
came up to Horace Walpolc'a memory when 
he heard the first news of the battle and the 
retreat, and that he quoted from it in his 
letter to Mann, not 'quite accurately, indeed, 
but with singular fitness:— 

" The child that Is nnttorn shall rue 
The bunting- of that day! " 
The hunting of that day sealed the fate of 
thc British empire in America and called Into 
being a new world. 

ODH DUMB - ANIMALS, 

The Normal School mourns — for "Lion" 
is, dead I The King of beasts is no more ! 
" Lion-heart I " the noble stallion who a 
few days ago was rejoicing in his strength, 
—whose neck was clothed with thunder— 
the glory of whose nostrils was terrible — 
who, in the words of thc ancient Solomon, 
was black but comely — and, as the modern 
Solomon, his inconsolable groom declares, 
was proof against thc Epizoo'und every ' 
other " Academic " and never lost a day's 
work when all other horses were laid 
up in ordinary.- Alas I that a treacherous 
nail lying in his path should have found 
the vulnerable spot in, this four-footed 
Achilles, and brought him to an untimely 
end. That a dumb beast, whose tongue never 
told a lie, and who never opened his mouth 
in abuse of any one, should perish by lock- 
jaw, seems a mysterious dispensation. 

Not only the Normal School, but many 
of its friends who have uxperienced Lion's 
horsepitality, will grieve at his loss. ^Peaec 
to his manes I . 



The following letter or address which 
we deem well worthy of republication (hav- 
ing been issued in pamphlet form) was 
written by a member of the class ol 1870 
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— the first that graduated from the Hamp- 
ton Institute, Th* writer ha* devoted 
most of his time to teaching, la a quiet, 
gentlemanly person of excellent character 
and habits, and the time and style of bis 
essay is the legitimate fruit of the teach- 
ing he has received. 

ADDRESS TO THE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
TEE SOUTH, ON THE CIVIL BIGHTS BILL. 
Retpeeted Friend*,— Meeting ao atany nuled 

inquirer* of Civil Kightii, and Undine; so out 
who are anxious to know exactly what the 1 bill 
contain*, and what it does not, have hidueed me 
to consider your conditions generally. 

I approve of your zeal in seeking reliable in- 
formation, not only of th*- Civil Kighis Bill, but 
of such ether things as inar be .to your interest 
to know. 

As to the civil Right*. Bill, I believe it is to 
your interest to have a fair knowledge of its 
provisions, and your numerous queries answered 
with some advice relative to the \mtt manner of 
accepting its advantages. 

And to accomplish this end, 1 ran think of no 
better plan to diffuse the desired Information 
successfully than to offer you a true copy of 
said bill with this address annexed. 

The amendment to the constitution of the 
Tnited States, known as the. Civil Bights Bill, 
is not In itself so complicated as to need much 
explanation, but the false rumors set afloat since 
it was first introduced In Congress by Hon. 
Cbas. Sumner, and the facts contained therein 
so exaggerated that many bave l*een led to be- 
lieve that which is not really true. 
■ Therefore, I desire to favor you with a copy 
of the bill and address, that you may know your 
just and good rights before the law, and unjust 
wrongs to yourselves and people; that you may 
contend for the former whenever It is creditable 
to your interest or essential to your happiness, 
and that you may avoid the Utter at all times. 

Considering the conditions of the bill in the 
present mind of the people, it is advisable for 
as to be careful and deport ourselves as becomes 
men, lest we, through ignorance or imprudence, 
furnish a menus fur increasing that prejudice 
which already exists between the races, aud 
which might result in an abuse of our own 
rights. , 

If you will examine the flrst and fourth sec- 
tions carefully, yoa will readily see that there 
are conditions and limitations established by 
law that will, exclude persons of every . race and 
color from the advantages and privileges set 
forth in the same sections. 

Then it becomes you as men and as a race of 
men to rise and stud above such conditions and 
limitations as will deprive yon of any right that 
is granted to any other citiaen of our country. 

Remember that your character, bruins and 
pockets have a great deal to do with thin, and 
should be properly cared for. I«et your deport- 
ment be commendable in every way, shape, form 
and fashion. Improve your minds in the way 
of education, and take care of your earnings. 

Bear in mind that tidiness, good behavior, 
a pocket full of greenbacks, and a little common- 
sense will carry you anywhere oa this of 
" Jordan," and that tidiness and good behavior 
are two steps toward crossing* ever. 

You are to remember that a great responsibility 
rests upon you, u free citizens of the United 
States and entitled to all the rights and priv- 
ileges granted any other men or race of men. 
And, as the law makes no allowance for igno- 
rance, it in your duty to prepare yourselves to 
meet such responsibilities, and to act your part 

Do not upend your time in idleness; and if you 
can spare a few dollars each month, aave and 
invest the same in real estate, or other valua- 
ble property, rather than spend it for trifles. 
■ Buy a few good books, and spend two dollars a 
year for u good weekly newspaper. 
m It is not necessary that you should meddle 
with politics because you read papers ; but it is 
necessary for you to read papers in order to 
keep up with the times. 

Do not depend too much on heamay, for such 
oftener turns out untrue than otherwise. See 
and read for yourselves. 

For fear of being called to a point of order, I 
must drop back to Civil Rights. 

As to inns, pablic conveyances, etc., it is nat- 
ural, and you will undoubtedly prefer to pat- 
ronize and assist your own race as far as com- 
fortable accommodations are practicable. 

If you wish meals or lodgings at some public 
hoiiKe or hotel, and can be comfortably accom- 
modated by your own race, why not go there, 
where you will be made welcome and treated 
with care? 

But if you can And no place kept for the ac- 
commodation of colored people, then go where 
you ran find such accoramodationf) rather than 
be left in the cold. It is your privilege to do so, 
provided you ur« a fit subject in every other 
way, except race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. 

If first-class accommodations are furnished 
you in a separate coach or cabin on public coi 
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i with those by whom I could be cordiall; 
entertained. But if there is no Buch accommo- 
dation t*et apart for you, and you are crowded 
upon by base and reckless beings, depriving 
you of utl that tends to your happiness, just 
stop a moment and see if you are cleanly attired 
and in every respect 6t to occupy a seat with de- 
cent people; and if you find nothing lacking 
except that you are not a white man, excuse 
yourself for being colored, uiul walk in another 
cur or calij(S> (taking your lady along, if you 
have one). * • 

If you are deprived of such privileges for tin 



As to theatres and other places of amusement, 
yon care but little about them. But if, in this 
case, you really wish to attend such places, it 
might be well to act on the same principles as 
are advised relative to public conveyances. 

You can serve as jurors only when summoned 
and pronounced rompetent, and can complain 
only when persons in charge of the summoning 
of jurors fail to summon yon or any of your 
race generally. 

It baa been rumored that the Civil Rights 
Bill affected social equality in society, and from 
the flviug rumors, one would almost be induced 
to believe that vou could enter a man's private 
dwelling, whether he wanted vou or not, and 
that he and his family, especially his daughter, 
would be compelled to pleasantly entertain you, 
or be sued for damages. Certainly vou know 
better. The Civil Rights Bill has nothing to do 
; with social equality. l*ne laws of nature regu- 
late society, and arts as governor of the same, 
and no act of any legislature can repeal such 
laws or imi>each the governor. 

A man is known by the company he keeps, 
because no one is compelled to keep coiupany 
with others against his will. He may not be 
able stall times to say with wnoui he will associ- 
ate, but he is able to say with whom he will not 

Character, education ami wealth are the three 
grand principles upon which social equality is 
bused, and the distinctions are us widely man- 
ifested among the whites themselves as that 
between the white and colored. 

We notice that persons of like character and 
conditions generally accompany each other, 
forming a separate circle from those of a differ- 
ent character and condition. 

Character, and the ways and conditions, of 
men, are so varied and so interwoven that a 
definite line between classes and degrees of so- 
ciety cannot be drawn. 

A few things to be remembered, and I will 
close my address. Don't forget that culling for 
refreshments at saloons or hotels, only for the 
purple of provoking the proprietors, is" abusing 
your own rights. 

Don't forget that you are not worthy of nice 
lodging in any l>oarding house or fit for decent 
company unless you are cleanly in person and 
res|iectably clothed. 

Don't forget that bad conduct will exclude you 
from good society, and deprive you of advanta- 
ges tendered yon in the Civil Rights Bill. 

Don't forget that every man's private dwelling 
is, at least temporarily, his own and under his 
control. .[ 

' Don't forget that all persons twenty-one years 
of age are considered free agents, and that civil 
rights force no white lady to marry a colored 
man unless she wants him 

Dou.'t forget that the Civil Rights Bill does not 
demand mixed schools. 

Don't forget that education is advantageous 
to all races and colors. 

Don't forget that he who has a home of his 
own, lias advantages not possessed by those who 
have not. 

Don't forget that your future destiny depends 
upon your own good or had works, and that all 
nations and races are looking upon you to see 
what you will make of yourselves. 

Remember I wish you to be faithful to die- 
;charge the duties that you owe to yourselves, to 
your race and country, and that I, "as one of your 
own race, desire that you should grow wisnr and 
better as you grow older. . 

In conclusion, 1 might say that my aim in this 
address has been to answer your many queries 
and to give such advice as will be for our tatter. 
I hope you will examine both the bill and address 
carefully, and if I have given an incorrect rep- 
resentation in any way, or advised you injudi- 
ciously, please excuse me. 

Very respectfully, 

J. P. Wkavkk. 

Alguhta, Ga., April 36th. 
Memorial Day was observed here with unu- 
sually imposing ceremonies. There was a 
large parade and procession and the corner- 
stone of the monument in honor of the Con- 
federate dead was laid. 

In his speech General Evans said : 
'ILet us do nothing to keeg alive the pas- 
sion's of war. To study its lessons is prudence; 
to profit by/ its teachings is wisdom: but to 
stir iip up the old animosities is madness. The 
voice of this great monument will not bo for 
war but for peace. It will say to us 1 The Con- 
federacy has expired ; its great life went out 
on the purple tide of blood that flowed from 
the hearts of its sons. 1 We have buried it — 
we do not intend to exhume its remains. Wc 
were utterly defeated, and we dismiss our re- 
sentments. Sadly we parted with the dear old 
cross of stare which we followed through many 
a storm of shot and shell ; but we take with 
the true hand of Southern honor the Btaff that 
liolds the flag of Stars and Stripes. I respond 
with truest feeling to-day to the fraternal 
words of General Bartlett, spoken at the cen- 
tennial of the first battle of the old Revolu- 
tion." 

Afterward the La. lies' Memorial Association 
decorated with flowers the graves of the Con- 
ederate and Federal dead in the Augusta 
Cemetery.— Tribune. 

A HOMESTEAD. 

BY <?APT. 8 \V. ARMSTEAD. 

The greatest blessing u poor man can 



have is a home or his own, however hum- 
ble that home may be. A tenant ia alwajw 
, to some extent, at the mercy of the land- 
I lord, and where he depends upon hit daily 
' labor for hia daily bread, his relation to 
] hia landlord may almost he stated as one 
of absolute servitude. Should he be 
thrown out of employment, or stricken 
with disease, a few days generally suffice 
to consume the little cash in his hands, 
and just when hia demands are greatest 
and his need sorest, he is liable to be 
ejected from hie dwelling for the failure ot 
his rent. Should his landlord even be con- 
siderate |and promise to bear with him for 
a time, there is still the anxiety of mind 
preying upon him like a vnlture, retarding 
his recovery or disqualifying him, to some 
extent, at least, for work. It is therefore 
not only a matter of wisdom, but a mutter 
of duty that every poor man should make 
the acquisition of a homestead the prime 
object of his efforts. 

Where land , is cheap, as it is in Virginia, 
this is not so difficult a matter as might 
at first be supposed. It is no exaggeration 
to say that there are hundreds of colored 
men in and around Hampton, who, within 
the last eight years, have bought and paid 
for comfortable homes. In most instances, 
too, these homes have been purchased with 
the savii igs of men who have labored for 
from 75 cts. to $1.00 and $1.50 per day. 
It is a matter of interest to note how grad- 
ually and steadily this work has been done. 
In some cases, the lot has been bought, 
perhaps only a fourth of an acre, and paid 
for in small amounts at a time, ranging 
from ten to fifteen or twenty dollars ; then 
the material for the house has been pur- 
chased and the. work of erection done in 
the same piecemeal style, until the home 
was complete or at least habitable and com- 
fortable. Much instances are commendable 
and worthy of all imitation. 

The object of this article is to stimulate 
others to a like enterprise and persever- 
ance. While the colored people labor under 
! many disadvantages they also possess 
I some advantagea which enable them more 
easily to accumulate money than their 
white brethren of equal means. Their 
present condition in society does not re- 
quire mob expenditure to preserve their 
standing; the laws of fashion do not pre- 
vail with such rigor; and in regard to the 
matter of food, it is well known that from 
long habit, they can content themselves 
with simpler kinds and less variety than 
the whites. Their actual and necessary' 
expenses in the way of living are thus re- 
duced to the minimum, and with industry 
and economy almost any healthy man may 
in a few yean lay by enough to "purchase 
a home for himself and family. 

All considerations urge him to this. 
He has at once a well denned object in 
view — an object worthy of his most untire- 
ing efforts . A habit of making and saving 
money is at once begotten. Instead of 
wasting the little surplus that remained 
of his week's earnings in things that were 
useless or unnecessary, i e regards it as so 
much to add to the general sum and pre- 
serves it for that purpose. 

Besides this a man never thoroughly 
identifies his interests with those of his 
fellow-citizens until he becomes a free- 
holder, a sovereign of the soil, a lord of 
the manor. His dignity and importance 
commence at the moment that he appro- 
priates the soil ; thenceforth he is an impor- 
tant element of society. Before, he was a 
cipher that only counted in connection with 
others; now he is a numeral, possessing 
individual inherent worth. Let every 
man, by all means, purchase a homestead 
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HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
COMEI Mill 110 1TUIT1C STREETS. ' 
Incorporated mitt #UU (gtonttt, 
1874. I 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL • loo OOO. 
SUBSCRIBED ( ao OOO. 

Money In smallest amount., received on deposit 
anil Interest at Six per cent allowed /rem dauofdt- 
porU. Depoelta repaid e» Wnweaa 
.. E " D '">I!<= bought and draft* drawn on the Na- 
tional Shoe and Leather Bank. New York Cltv * cen- 
tal One Million. • orav.ny.cap- 

Drafts drawn also on Baltimore, Washington. 
Blchmond, and other cities, vusuington. 

Collections promptly made on all parts of the 
country. All Investments mad* In this vlrlnltv 
Especial advantages given those customers wbV> 
U»ff» B**f?k FBEKDMANU SAV. 

JOT N. B. We have loaned .luce last November,— 
chiefly to colored citizens, and in stnalt amounts— 
over twelve thousand dollars. 

«*- aam son ouu eiacoXAa. 
i D1KBC 
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J. H. OIL-LETT, 
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GEO. E. BOW DEN. 
H. B. NICHOLS, 
F. KICHABDSON. 
J. E. FULLEB, 
Bev. E. G. COBPBEW, 
HELWYN E. BICKFOBD. 
GEO. E. BOW DEN, 
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per day. Agents wanted. All classes of 
...working people of both sexes, young 
, make more money at work for us, In thelr 
own localities, during their spare moments orall the 
time, tliun at anything else. We offer employment 
that will pay handsomely for ever}' hour's work. 
Full particulars, terms, etc, sent free. Send us your 
address at once. Don't delay. Now Is the time. Do 
not look for work or business elsewhere, until you 
have learned what we offer. ti. Stimsos A Co., fort- 



NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

"TIE LEHDIK JIHEIICU ■EKPIPEB." 

TMC SCST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

Bally, 111 a year. teal-Weekly. M. Weekly, M. 

more.^ouly gl. postage p -* 



i TaiBuaa, 



ADVERTISING : CHEAP: Goon: 6V«. 
otic — All persons who contemplate maklngc„ 
tracts with newspapers for the Insertion of adver- 
tisements, should send 11 cents to Geo. P. Ko well & 
Co. 41 Park Bow, New York, lor their PAMPHLET. 
BOOK (iHMly-.n»nll edition), containing lists of 
over suoo newspapers and estimates, showing the 
cost. Advertisement* taken for leading papers In 
many States at a tremendous reduction from pub- 
lisher's rates. Gar thi sook. 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 
TURBINE WATSB WHEEL 




POOLE & HUNT, 

MAHUFKCTUHERS FOR THE SOUTH & SOUTHWEST. 

Nearly 7000 now in use., /vorklng under heads vary 

fng from S to 240 f«et ! Twenty-four Bines. 
Th. aaoat pow.rfal Wkaal la the Mark at , 
and most asnwxtoaaalsaal la use of Wstsr. 

Large illustratbu Pamphlet sent post free. 
Portableand Stationary Steam Engines and Boiler, 
BabcockAWllcox Patent Tubulous Boiler, Kbough'a 
Crusher for Minerals, Saw anil Crist Mills, Flouring 



lAUX OPEN ALL DAT. 

We notice by the Norfolk papers that 
The Home Savings Bank, in Norfolk, will, 
during the berry and truck season,~remain 
open all day. This will prove a great con- 
venience to hundreds of the readers of this 
paper, who, in the busy " picking " season 
cannot find time to visit the bank in usual 
bank hours. 

If we can ao impress the laboring peo- 
ple that they will regularly deposit in the 
Savings Bank, rather than leave their 
shillings aud dimes at the grog shop*, a 
great entl will 'be attained, tile community 
blessed, nil) homes made happy. 



HARP ER'S PERIOD ICALS. 
Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn Ea- 
gle. 

Harper's Weekly: 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 



Harper's 

The orgfin of the great world of fash- 
ion Boston Traveller. 



TEEMS for 1875. 

IlAitrss's Maoazi.vx, One Yeur 

SaRKU'S Wkkklv, One Year.... 
llARrait's Basab, One Yeur 
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your fault, must do »o. You must never mmke 
use of the smallest article without asking 
leave of its owner; and even in so trifling a 
matter as taking up a book or newspaper be- 
longing to any one else, must be careful that 
you are not in so doing annoying the owner; 
in short, you must always and everywhere be 
strictly scrupulous in regard to other people's 
property. 

In making the acquaintance of young men, 
and in your association with them, V have 
already told you how important it is that you 
should be careful, modest, pure in word and 
deed, so that you may command their respect, 
and never have the misfortune to and your 
name in the moutlis of gossips or scandal- 
mongers, or even worse, to know that it is 
bandied about among the very young men 
whose good opinion you are doubtless trying 



to win. 

Do not, as a rule, accept presents from 
young men ; do not go out with young men 
alone, but try always to have others of your 
own sex with you ; do not take a young man s 
arm unless it is offered you, and not even then 
unless the time and place arc suitablo and the 
offer properly made ; in'a word, do not permit 
yourself to be familiar or free in your manner, 
except with those with whom you arc inti- 
mately acquainted ; while so long as you are 
under the guidance of parents, teachers or 
friends, vou will find it best to trust to their 
judgment rather than your own in regard to 
what is proper and permissible for young 
women in their association with young men. 

And now if I were face to face with you I 
should like to ask you, " What is it, which in 
your opinion, makes a lady I" and from your 
answers judge of my own success in this fore- 
going explanation. I cannot do that, but I 
can ask you to think for yourselves about the 
matter, and to answer to yourselves a few last 
questions. 

To be a lady— is it not to be gentle, court- 
eous and kind, to speak and move without 
roughuess or rude noise, to be modest in look 
and word, to be considerate of others, to 
dress quietly and suitably, to be respectful, to 
be neither unduly shy, nor presumptuously 
forward, to be at case in regard-to all ordinary 
social rules, to be bright and cheery without 
coarseness— and to be all these not in public 
or at times only, but everywhere and always. 

And of such an one can we not say, 
"Strength and honor arc her clothing, in her 
tongue is the law of kindness— her price is 
far above rubiesl " 



one or more of its offspring, either in its orig- 
inal form or one closely allied The 

habit of the parent becomes the all but irre- 
sistible instinct of the child; the voluntary 
adopted and cherished vice of the father or 
mother becomes the overpowering impulse of 
the son or daughter; the organic tendency is 
excited to the uttermost, and the power of the 
will and of the conscience is proportionately 
weakened— weighty considerations in forming 
a judgement on the responsibility of those so 
fatally affected by this direct inheritance of 
crime." 

Happy is the person whose virtuously in- 
clined parents have transmitted to him a vir- 
tuous mind. To such the trials ami temptations 
of life arc shorn of half their power for evil. 
Great is the responsibility of such un one that 
he should raise still higher the foundations of 
morality and virtue in the pure hearts of his 
own offspring. Each paren: by strengthening, 
purifying, and ennobling his own mind by a 
virtuous life, may impart to his children 
stronger tendencies to virtue than those •»»• 

l. u l,tn, a ,.ir inharitjul. This a (ll 
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which he himself inherited. This a duty of 
each person in the regeneration and uplifting 
of humanity. henry ukvnoi.ds. m.i>. 



" Isn't it too -much ?'' exclaimed Mrs. Bar- 
ker, as she went back into the house, after 
satisfying herself that Joe was fairly beyond 
her reach. " He's got his whole week's wages 
in his pockets, and ten to one if he doesn't 
get rid of nearly half of it before he comes 
home. I wish every tavern was burned down, 
und evcrv tavern-keeper in the penitentiary— 
and it would be so before long, if I had my 
way. It's no better than robbery to take the 
money of a half-innocent like him. If 1 had 
only been in time to stop him. and get his 
money out of his pocket 1 . " 

Mrs. barker was both vexed and grieved; 
so much so. that she sat down and wept. 

It was all in vain that Betsy Barker, his 
faithful, though long-suffering, and often 
justly indignant wife, went many times to the 
tavern-keepers who sold liini drink.- und im- 
plored them, with tears, in the name of God 
and humanity, not to sell her husband intoxi- 
cating drinks. Coarse insult or wicked abuse 
was all she received— and she would go buck, 
weeping and despairing, to her cheerless home 
and half-starving children. 

Thus it wa« with Joe Barker and his family 
on the night in which we have introduced 
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£t gonu. 

THE D00T0B AND DEACON. 

Deacon Rogers, he com. .to me 
"Wifeia-a'goin'todie! said he; 
" Doctors great, an' doctors small. 
Haven't improved her any at all; 
Physic and blister, powders and pills, 
And nothing sure but the doctor's hills. 
Twentv old women with remedies new, 
Bother mv wife the whole day through; 
Sweet as honey, or bitter as gall- 
Poor old woman— she takes them all, 
Sour or sweet, whatever they choose— 
Poor old woman— she dare not refuse. 
So she pleases whoever may call— 
An' death is suited the best of thein all, 
Physic and blister— powder an' pill- 
Bound to conquer— and sure to kill." 

Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed. 
Bandaged and blistered from foot to bead. 
Blistered and bandaged from bead to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 
Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup, 
On the table stood bravely up, 
Physic of high and low degree. 
Calomel,' catnip, and boneset tea. , 
Everything a body could bear, 
Excepting light, water and air. ^ 

I opened the blinds, the day was bright 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 
I opened the window, the day was fair, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air, 
Drugs and medicines— high and low, 
I threw them as far as I could throw. 
' " What are you doing?" my patient cried, 
"Frightening death," I coolly replied. 
" You are crazy," a visitor said;— 
I Bung a bottle at her head. 

Deacon Rogers, he come to me; 
" Wife is a coming round," said he, 
" 1 really think she will worry through; 
She scolds me just as she used to do. 
All the people poohed and slurred— 
All the neighbors have had their word; 
'Twas better to perish— some of them say— 
Than be cured in such an irregular way." 

"Your wife," said I, " hadGod'a good care; 
And hiB remedies— light, water and air; 
All of tho doctors, beyond a doubt, 
Couldn't have cured Mrs. Rogers without." 
The deacon smiled and bowed his head; 
'•Then yff>r bill is nothing," he said. 
" God's be the glory, as you sayl 
God bless you, Doctor! 8^j^jj*^ d *j^ or 

OHTO TI1E THUID AMD FOURTH GKNRBATIOH. 

"An acquired and habitual vice," says Dr. 
Klom, "will rarely fail to leave its trace upon 




" Precious Water, pure ns can be, 
Better far than rum or brandy. 
If this speech provoke your fury, 
Lot vour horse be judge and jury." 



" It can't lie Sunday evening," thought Joe, 
and he stood still, trying to think, with his 
hand on his forehead. 

No ; it was not Sunday evening, he l 
tain of this; for he- remembered that 
Diamond " had always been ready to 
customers— whether it were Saturday or Sun- 
day evening. 

■ He's dead, or moved away." This was 
the only conclusion to which Joe could arrive. 
So he passed on, saying to himself — 

"I'll go round to Sprigg's; for I must have 
a drink to-night." 

And so the poor meagrely-clad creature went 
shuffling along the half-deserted pavement, 
where, aforetime, he had been wont to meet 
at every turn wretches sold' to the vice of in-' 
toxication, and even more degraded than him- 
self. But few of these were now to be seen, 
and they were evidently as much bewildered 
at the changed aspect which everything wore 
as he was. 

Sprigg kept a drinking and gambling den 
in the next square from Gilbert's. Thither 
Joe Barker groped his way, for the street was 
unusually dark— the large lamp in front of 
•'The Diamond" now extinguished, had, of 
itself, lit up the whole block. Stranger still, 
Sprigg's den was closed. A dim light, shin- 
ing through one of the upper windows, en- 
couraged Barker to hammer on the shut door 
for admittance. Two or three times he 
knocked before there was any evidence of 
life within. Then a window in the second 
story was opened, and a man's head thrust 
out. 

"Who's there 1" was growled in a gruff, 
almost angry voice. 

" Hey! Sprigg, is that you I" cried Barker, 
" What, in wonder, is the matter If 
' Who are you, and what do you wa 



ant I " 



Perskvkiianck. Did you ever know any- 
body stick to any kind of business, no matter 
bow unpromising, ten years at most, who did 
not prosper ? No one! no matter how bad it 
might be at the beginning— if he stuck to it 
earnestly and faithfully, and tried nothing 
else; no" matter how hard he may have found 
it sometimes to keep his head above water; 
still, if he persevered, he always came out 

bright in the long run A certain amount 

of opposition is a gseot help to a man. Kites 
rise against, not with, the wind. Even a 
head wind is better than nothing. No man 
evcrlworked his voyage in a dead calm. The 
best Wind for everything, in the, long run, is a 
side Vind. If it blows aft, how is he to get 
mcklx-OurjOan-Firaiit. 

WASHING MUSLINS. 

Another process for washing line muslins of 
delicate colors, is to take some wheat bran— 
about two quarts for a lady's dress— and boil 
it for half an hour in sonfe soft water, then 
allow it to cool, strain the liquor, and use it as 
a substitute for soapsuds. It removes dirt like 
soap, is inert regarding the colors, and requires 
to be rinsed out in only one clean water, and 
Btarching is unnecessary. This is the best 
method of washing fine muslins and calicoes. 
A great number of beautiful dresses are often 
spoiled in washing by the discharge of their 
colors, from the use of warm suds. In all cases, 
the suds and rinsing water for colored articles 
of dreas should be used as cold as possible.— 
Scientific American. 



them to the reader. What was a little unusual 
for Joe, he had worked steadily all day, and 
i without once going to the tavern /o get a 
drink. In fact, Betsy had talked to him so 
earnestly in the morning, and had pictured to 
i his mind so vividly the evil consequences of 
his way of life, that he had made one of his 
' feeble resolutions to become a sober man. This 
resolution he had been able to keep through 
the day, sustained therein by the useful labor 
in which he was engaged. But, when evening 
came, and his thoughts went to the tavern and 
the good fellows there assembled with whom 
he was wont to meet, he was unable to with- 
stand the impulse that led him thitherward. 
And so, seizing a favorable moment, he left 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO JOE B. 

"Don't go out, Joe," said Mrs. Barker, as 
Bhe saw her husband take his cap and move 
off quietly toward the door of his cottage. 

" I'm not going to stay long." 
| And as Barker said this, he glided from the 
i room, in spite of his wife's endeavor to detain 
him, and the anxious look of the children. 
Mrs. Barker followed quickly, with the purpose 
of arresting his progress, and bringing him 
back into the house. 



the house ere his watchful partner could pre- 
vent it. , 

Diving down a narrow cross street, not far 
from the poor hovel in which he dwelt, Joe 
Barker was soon in front of "The Diamond," 
an old drinking haunt of the worst description. 
He was right against the closed door ere he 
noticed the absence of the large red lamp, 
which had so often tempted him with thoughts 
of good cheer within; and he pushed several 
times against the door, ere fully satisfied that 
it was fastened within. 

"What's the matter here?" muttered Joe, 
... some bewildermont at so singular a state of 
affairs. Stepping back a pace or two, he 
looked up at the house. "Lamp out — door 
locked— shutters closed— what's the matter?— 
old Gilbert's not dead, I hope." 

Two or three feeble raps were made on the 
door, but only a hollow sound came from 
within. 

" I don't understand it at all," said Joa Bar- 
ker, now observing, for the first time, that 
this particular neighborhood, usually crowded, 
so to speak, with noisy tipplers every evening, 
had a deserted look. Here and there nman 
might-be seen moving briskly along, as if on 
some particular errand, or on his way home. 
But there were no groups at the corners, no 
loud talkers; none of the usual evidences of 
drinking and rioting. 



returned Sprigg, sharply. 

"I'm Joe Barker; come down and let 

I want the stiffest glass of rum-toddy you can 
make ; for I haven't tasted a drop since yester- 
day." 

"If 1 do come down, it'll be a sorry time 
for vou. old chap!" was the passionate an- 
swer of Sprigg. "Off with you, and this in- 
stant! " 

"Why. what's in the wind now, neighbor?" 
said Barker, more puzzled than before. " Have 
you all shut up shop, turned pious, and joined 
the church t " ' 

The tavern-keeper sputtered out an oath, as 
he drew in his head, and closeil the sash with 

heavy jar. 

Joe Barker was mystified worse than ever. 
What could it all mean ? 

" Somebody must be dead." He looked for 
„ strip of crape, but the old iron latch was 
guiltless of the drapery of mourning. A 
"wooden block stood by the door, and upon 
this Barker sat down to think, if his mental 
processes could be thus dignified. 

"The 'Diamond 'and Sprigg's, both shut 
up! Can't make it out. Is the world coming 
to an end ? Maybe somebody's murdered, and 
they've been closed by the police f Shouldn't 
wonder! Thev say Sprigg is a bad fellow, and 
that Gilbert was once tried for his life. That's 
it, as sure as a gun ! I'll go right off to Paul 
Dixon's. They'll know all about it there." 

Paul Dixon was another grog-seller, whose 
bar-room was close by, round the corner. 
Thither Joe directed his steps, impelled as 
much by an awakened curiosity as by an all- 
consuming thirst. Wonder of wonders ! All 
was dark and silent in the neighborhood of 
Paul Dixon's. Even the great lamp, with its 
stained glass Bides and variegated letters, had 
been taken down, and tho bare lamp-post, as 
it stood sharp against the sky, added to the 
deserted aspect of tilings, so new and strange 
and unuccountable. 

"Something's wrong," muttered Joe Bar- 
ker, in a subdued voice. "Something's to 
pay." He looked at the lamp-post, at the 
closed windows and door of Paul Dixon's tav- 
, and sighed. He really felt melancholy. 
•J wish I had a good drink," he said, arous- 
ing himself. "I never was so dry in my life. 
I wonder if all the taverns are closed. Gilbert, 
Sprigg, and Dixon shut up? Can't make it 
it, nohow." 

Thus talking with himself, Joe commenced 
retracing his steps, but very slowly, his eyes 
cast down to the pavement. So lost was he 
in a bewildering maze of doubt and sugges- 
tion, that, ere aware of an obstruction in his 
path, he came suddenly, and with quite a 
shock, against a very sober old-fashioned 
pump, that signified its consciousness of as- 
sault, by rattling somewhat noisily the chain 
of its iron ladle. . ■ .... 

'vHi, hi! what's the matter now?V ejacu- 
lated. Barker, moving b«k a pace or two, and 
trying to relink the broken chain of hia 
thoughts. ' ' Only the old.pump I - Aha 1 I've 
had many a cool drink here in my time, both 
as boy and man, and it never cost me a cent, 
nor made me more of a fool than some people 
say I am by nature. Good evening, Mr. Pump ! 
continued he in a sprightly manner, as though 
the contact with the pure element had 
sharpened hia.wits. " Let us shake hands, or 
handle, iustas you please, for old acquaintance 
sake. I've been trying to get a drink for this 
half hour, but not a drop is to be had for love 
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or money. The rum-Kllera have all ahuf Op 
•hop, it secma. I hope you're not on » strike, 
too. Let's see!" 

Joe Barker lifted the handle, puttin < the 
iron ladle under the spout aa he did ac . and 
brought it down with a strong jerk. Out 
gushed the crystal water, looking clear and 
beautiful even in the feeble starlight. It filled 
the ladle, overrun its sides, and went splash- 
ing down upon the pavement. There was 
something pleasant in the sound 
dull ears of Barker; and thi 
awakening in his mind of di 
about Iwyhood, und the early ti 
was.a better man than now. 

To his mouth He placed the brimming ladle, 
and drank a pure draught of nectar. Just aa 
he had removed the vessel from bia lips; and 
taken a deep inspiration, a hand was laid on 
his shoulder familiarly, and a friendly Voice 
said— 

"Cheaper drinking that, neighbor Barker, 
than ever was found at * The Diamond, ' across 
yonder, and a thousand times better into the 
bargain. I'm glad to see you returning to your 
old friend again, and hope yon may nevei have 
occasion to desert him. Friend Pump is worth 
a score of your Sprigg'a, Dixon's and Gilbert's. 
What a blessed thing that you are for ever rid 
of their friendly ofSces!" 

"For ever., rid of them?" said Barker. 
"What docs it all mean, neighbor? What 
have they done r Has any one been murdered ? " 

Murdered ! No, not exactly that ; but didn't 
you know that the old villain Alcohol died 
last night ? " 

"Died? What! I don't understand." And 
poor Joe Barker looked more bewildered than 
ever. "Died— how?" 

" Why, Joe Barker! Is it possible you don't 
know that the Maine Law came into operation 
in our State to-day ? " 

"The Maine Law!" Joe took off his old 
cap, and laid one of his broad hands 
forehead. "The Maine Law! I heard 'em 
talking about it last election. They said it 
-was a dreadful outrage upon our liberties, over 
at "The Diamond,' and so I voted against it. 
What does it do, neighbor I Will it shut up all 
the taverns?" - 1 

"That's just what it has done already. 
You can't buy a drink of liquor in the whole 
town." 

" You don't tell me : Good say I to that ! 
Well, I couldn't make it out, nohow. I thought 
something strange had happened. 'All abut 
up? Ho! Ho! Sprigg said it would .be the 
ruination of the town if the law passed 
rather guess' he thought there was nobody in 
town left to be ruined except rum-aellers. And 
you're sure every tavern has been closed ? " 



home of the Chinaman ; Germany, the home 



aa he threw his arms' around his wife' 

and kissed her. "Hor drjinie, either," be I of the Germans, etc Proceed ii' a 'aimilar 
added, aa she pushed him away. •• Why, manner with the most familiar animals, and the 
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Law ? 1 1 ve been to Gilbert's, and to Sprigg'a, j tries. Give the name of the country, and show 
and to Dixon's, but they're all shut up. Tom- its location on a - ' 
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kina told me that a drop of liquor couldn't be 
bought in the whole town. Ain't that good 
newa for yon, old girl! Hurrah, boys! I'm as 
glad as if I'd found a new dollar I never 
could pass their doors without going in for a 
drink, whether I wanted to or not. Somehow 
or other, it seemed as if I couldn't help it." 

"Joe! Joe! (a all true what you say?" 
eagerly exclaimed Mrs. Barker, now pressing 
forward upon her husband, and drawing, al- 
most involuntarily, her arms around him. "is 
it Mil true, Joet" 

. "Every word of it,' .Betsy; as I'm a living 
man." 

" Thank God I Thank God ! " was the over- 
joyed wife's sobbing response, as her face fell 
upon the bosom of her kind-hearted, but weak 
and erring husband. 

A month from that time, and what a change 
was visible in their humble dwelling! And not 
in theirs alone, but in thousands of dwellings 
hitherto desolate.' 



globe, also on an outline map.Lfi 
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" I know it," was the decided answer. 
"Then I'll run home and tell Betsy. 



But 

won't she be glad ! " 

And away the excited creature ran. as fast 
as his feet would carry him. 

Poor Betsy Barker! When she had found 
that Joe had gone off with all his week's 
wages in his pocket, she felt like giving up. 
They were out of meal and meat, and the chil- 
dren's shoes no longer kept their feet from the 
ground. For herself, 'she bad not a garment 
but what was patched and repatched, until 
scarcely a whole breadth of the original fabric 
remained. She had laid it all out in her mind 
how she was going to spend the four dollars 
which her husband told her in the morning he 
would be paid for hia week's work. It waa a 
very amall aum when aet off against their very 
- many, many needs ; but Bhe had apportioned 
it, in her thought, in such a way aa to make 
it go the farthest in supplying thingt abso- 
lutely necessary. But alas! alas! Joe had gone 
off with the whole sum in his pocket, and she 
knew the chances were ten to one that he 
would not have the half of it left— perhaps 
not a dollar— when he came home. 

The poor wife waa disheartened, and who 
can wonder f Bhe cleared off the supper 
things, and then sat down to mend an old 
jacket belonging to her eldest boy. As she 
turned it over and over, and noticed how torn 
and worn it waB — more fit for the rag-bag than 
anything else —she let it fall into ber lap, and, 
bending over upon the table by which she was 
Bitting, buried her face in her arms. She did 
not weep now. Her feelings of despondency 
had in them too much of hopelessness for 
tears. 

As she sat thus, the door opened, and her 
quick ears recognized the footsteps of her hus- 
band. Her heart Muttered instantly with a 
new hope, while the half oppressive weight on 
her bosom waa removed. His return, so early 
and unexpectedly, was an augury of good. 
That he had been drinking, she doubted not; 
but there was ground for believing that he had 
not wasted all the money she so much needed. 
She did not raise her head nntil Joe came up 
to where ahe waa sitting, and in a tone of exul- 
tation which he could not repress, exclaimed — 
> "Hurrah, Betay! Good newa! There's all 
my money— not a cent gone." And be throw 
a handful of silver coin on the table. " Good 
news! \»at do you think t Old Ring Alco- 
hol's dead. I've just heard the news. 

" Are you crazy, Joe ? '!■ said Mra. Barker 
looking hi wonder and bewilderment at he- 

acred Joe 



HOW TO TEACH OEOQBAF, 

Fnurr Star. —Review the points ok compass, 
is training the pupils, until they are able to 
name any direction aa the teacher points. 

lu connection with and following the instruc- 
tion relative to the points of compass, lead the 
pupils to learn the location and the direction 
from the school of other streets near the school ; 
also of prominent buildings, aa churches, post- 
office, hotel, railroad depot,,etc. ; or of villages, 
his | lakes, farms, groves, forests, streams, etc. ; 
— within the range of the children's observation. 
The teacher should represent on the black- 
board the situation of the schoolhouse, and the 
location or direction from it of the places men- 
tioned, and allow the pupils to copy the same 
on their slates. 

Secord Step.— While teaching the defini- 
tions relative to the forms of land and water, 
present first the picture, or a drawing upon 
the blackboard, of the object under consider 
ation, as of an island, peninsula, cape, strait, 
lake, bay, river, etc. ; then show how the aaaae 
or a similar object is represented on a map. 
Follow this with a definition to be learned by 
the pupils. Ab the characteristic of each form 
of land or water — aa that am island is laud 
entirely surrounded by water— ia learn** 
require the pupils to point out on a map sev- 
eral representations of islands, omitting the 
names of the particular islands in this stage. 
Proceed in a similar way to teach all the defini- 
tions. 



excited husband. 

"Not a bit of it. dnrlinfr! " 



Point out Greenland as the home of the whi 
bear; Africa as the home of the lion, zebra, ol 
trich, and camel ; Australia as the home of the 
kangaroo; Spain as the country where cork 
and raisins are produced; South America as 
the country from which brazil-nuts and cocoa- 
nuts are obtained ; .West India 'as the place 
whence we obtain oranges, bananas, etc. 

By means similar to those herein described, 
the pupils may be made to realize that' geog- 
raphy teaches them about the homes of the 
different people, animals and productions 
which they have seen and of which they have 
heard. 

The aim of the teacher should be to give 
the pupils a good, general idea of the shape 
of the earth, of the different portions of it 
as the hoicks of R/CE8 oV men, also as the 
places where particular fruits grow, and of 
Borne parts as having continuous cold weather 
or continuous warm weather. This object must 
be accomplished chiefly by oral instruction. 
However, the work may be facilitated by plac- 
ing in the bands of the pupils suitable text- 
books on geography, to be examined by the 
children after the lesson has been given orally 
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time to us was the arrival of a box from home 
containing many kind tokens of remembrance 
there, refreshing to the mind 



aa well aa the outer man, and so well-timed 



by the teacher; but in no case should the r _ 
pils in this grade be required to study a lesson 
in the book before the subject of it has been 
presented orally by the teacher, as above indi- 
cated. 

Each lesson may be gone- over a second 
time; by the teacher, after the pupili 



in its sending as to reach us the very day be- 
fore Christmas, and being totally unexpected 
(until within a. few hours of it's appearance 
when we received a notice from the express 
agent in Liverpool, saying that such a box had 
been forwarded to our London addreaa) it was 
of course doubly welcome, and though some 
of its contents were in a slightly mixed condi- 
tion— aa, for instance, a few sweetmeats in our - 
nicely wrought slippers, and a little jelly in 
our new home-knit fancy woollen stockings, 
rendering them a little more fancy than the 
knitter originally intended— we found enough 
of the contents "in good order and well con- 
ditioned " to make our hearts' glad and thank- 
ful for these substantial proofs of kindly 
remembrance as well aa for the-loving thought- 
fulness which prompted and sent them. 

We have done very little in the way of Bight- 
seeing or visiting places of interest since our 
return' to London in the autumn, — not that we 
have exhausted the resources of the city, by 
any means, but we have felt that time is very 
precious to us in this second and last season 
of study and practice here, and we are trying 
to crowd all the work we can into these abort 
winter days; and in the evenings— unless there 
is a good concert or something in the musical 
line which we feel may be a help to us— we are 
glad to stay at home, go to bed early and rest 
our eyes and brains for the tasks which the 
morrow will bring. Our pleasant American 
friends, the Cr'a, whose society we enjoyed so- 
much last year and who were a part of our 
summer vacation party, went home in October, 
studied the subject in the books. The order We missed them greatly and wished we were 
of the lessons, the topics presented, and the ready to take the home-bound trip with them ; 
general character of the facts taught should but aa it is this winter, we ore very fortunate 
conform to the directions given here, without I in having in our near vicinity the W.'s,— one of 
igord to the L orderof presentation in the text- | the most delightful families I ever met; they, 
too, are Americans and have shown us great 



books ill common 

After completing the course of objective in- 
struction in geography, aa indicated in the 
preceding steps, the pupils will be prepared 
to commence the atndy of this subject in an 
intelligent manner from good text-books.— 
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A second New Year haa opened upon us in 
tin* far-away land ; bat we don't feel a bit blue 
about it, for we confidently hope that before 
its close, perhaps even before its mid-summer 
noon-tide, we shall see the dear home-faces 

r'n and be once more plodding about in the 
familiar haunts from which we have been 
During this step the instruction has for its so long absent. Thu holiday season colls up 
chief object training children tu recognize the very different sensations from those of a year 
various forms of land and water, by means of ago ; then we were fresh from home— strangers 

their characteristic features, and to describe 1 in tl>i« c»™.t h>,.;iUn. „;t,. .-h n iT 

each by suitable definitions ; hence the atten- 
tion of pupils need not be directed to the 



nnd location of particular islands, isth- 
muses, straits, bays, etc., at tills time. 

Third Step.— Commence the instruction re- 
lative to the names and location of particular 
places with the town, village, or city in which 
the school is situated, and extend it to other 
places in its vicinity. No fixed limit to the ex- 
tent of this exercise can be given, since the 
length to. which it can be profitably carried will 
depend, in some degree, upon the personal 
knowledge of the members of the class rel- 
ative to these places. The teacher should 
aim, however, so to use the knowledge of those 
pupils whose personal visitations haie made 
them acquainted with the locations of the 
greatest number of places, as to extend the 
Knowledge of the other pupils. 
\ Such attention should be given to the loca- 
tipnupon' u map of the town, village, 
in .which the 'school is situated, and to ... 
ative location and direction from it of the chief 
places in its vicinity, that the pupils will be 
able to point them out on an outline map. 
The name of the town, j illnge, or city, of the 
county, and of the state in which the pupils 
live, should be taught, and their location 
shown on a, map. 
Fourth Step. — In teaching the shape of 
ie earth by means of a globe, lead the pu- 
is to compare a marble with an orange, and 
•th the marble and orange with a globe, and 
us -o notice that each one resembles the 
her in shape only ; also that each differs from 
the other in bize. By this means prepare them 
for understanding that the globe represents 
the earth only in shape. Follow this with 
some simple illustrations as to the comparative 
' se of the curt h . 

Next lead the pupils to compare the outline 
forms or the grand divisions of land, water, 
and of islands, etc., represented on the globe, 
with their corresponding representations upon 
hemisphere maps. 

Fifth Step.— Talk with the pupils about 
people of different races and nations, and point 
out on the globe, also on outline maps, the loca- 
tion of the countries w here each may be found ; 
as Africa, the home of the colored mun ; China, 



this great bewildering city, and though we 
were outwardly very brave and jolly and not 
homesick at all— oh no ! yet the thought that 
another ThanksgivingDay— another Christmas 
— another New-Year must come and go before 
we set our faces homeward again, brought a 
chokiness inwardly which those /ho have felt 
it can understand and appreciate. Our expe- 
riences at Christmas, a year ago, were so ridic- 
ulously forlorn that, as extremes meet, we 
couldn't help having some fun out of them. 
Having read and heard so much about an Eng- 
lish Christmas, Christmas in "Merrie England, " 
etc., I believe we had a .vague idea that there 
must lie Christmas cheer in the very air, and 
that we should in some mysterious manner be 
made partakers in it. 

We had spent the Massachusetts' Thanks- 
giving pay very pleasantly with some Ameri- 
can friends here, and our first plan for Christ- 
mas was to invite them to dine with us ; but 
city finding that this did not agree with the domes- 
tic programme (our landlady wishing to give 
the cook a holiday) we decided to postpone 
'our invitation, take an "outing" ourselves, 
dine in the city, and see some of the famous 
Christmas pantomincs; but on arriving down 



town found to 
every place of a 
custom here, an 
clfng back ugai 
private larder v, 
s best 



hat 



imav every restaurant! and 
ment closed ! This is the 
had the pleasure of trav- 
and picking up from our 
mbs of comfort— und 



uld. I ha 



col- 



lection of buns and lemonade for a Christmas 
dinner; but the very absurdity of the whole 
affair saved us from growing lachrymose and 
sentimental over it. 

December 2(lth, — ' 'Boxing Day"aa it is called 
here, everything wakes up again, and the 
Christmas entertainments begin and are kept 
up in full blast until after the New Year opens. 
It is very pleasant to hear the "Waits" on 
Christmas-eve ; their voices sound most delight- 
fully as they rise on the quiet night stillness in 
the beautiful carols so familiar to our ears. 
They do not come in exactly the same style hci 



kindness. We visit them frequently and t_ 
there are two or three children in the family 
we feci perfectly at-home there, for though 
one may not be especially fond of children in 
the abstract, I think they make their own 
home, as a general thing, seem much more 
home-ish to a visitor. 

One of the London sights which a person 
need not go out of his way to see, but which- 
comes to your very door (I might almost ssy 
to your bed and board) without money and 
without price, and whether yon want it or not, 
is its fogs. London, certainly, I think, can carry 
off the palm for fogs; there are varieties of 
them, black, white and grey, and yellow — worst 
of all ; and there are degrees of them, from 
the light (mostly haze) to the thickness which, 
surrounds you like a solid wall and on which, 
as you approach a gas-light (for the gaa is kept 
burning throughout the twenty-four hours- 
when theae prevail), your shadow ia thrown 
with perfect distinctness. "It is an ill wind, 
which blows nobody good," however, and 
these are the link boys' harvest ; aa the streets- 
are so dark aa to obstruct locomotion and im- 
pede travel of every description, the traveler 
perforce is often very glad to welcome the 
blazing torch which comes rushing toward' 
him, and for a few pennies will guide him to- 
his destination. I long sometimes for a good 
"spell" of real home winter-weather; the or- 
der here just now seems to be a cold, damp, 
thick fog over everything, slippery streets, and 
darkness visible everywnerej I have written 
a part of this letter by gas-light at high noon 
and I cannot aee across the street to distin- 
guish more than the outlines of the opposite 
buildings; this fog is yellow and everything 
looks ghastly and distorted ; it always reminds 
me of Campbell's "Last Man" — 

" The sun's ray had a sickly hae, etc." " 

This unnatural darkness is the cause of fre 
quent accidents ; we met with a alight one the 
other evening, so slight, however^ as may be 
called an adventure rather than accident. 
Wnlkuig from Hyde Park to attend a concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall we found the fog so 
thick that wc could only see from one lamp- 
post to another, by a luminous foggy haze; 
und when we left the Hall at the close of the 
concert, it had so increased that we found our- 
selves in utterdarkness and thought our safest 
way was to take a " hansom " home ; — this is a 
sort of one-horse-chaise, open in front, with- 
the driver perched up behind, (jfe couldn't ■ 
see the horse before us, but put faith in cabby 
and resigned ourselves to "go it blind." The 
plaguy quadruped was most uncommonly and 
inconveniently "fresh" for such an occasion 
and tore through the Park and rushed around 
corners in a way that made me shut my teeth 
together hard ; but we kept quiet and went on 
tolerably well until a audden jar, followed by 
an abrupt halt, shook us almost out of tile ve- 
hicle, and to our astonishment we saw a lamp- 
post — or rather we concluded there must be a 
w a street lamp in the air right 
-between us and the pluce where 
the horse ought to be. After a good deal of 



the Rev. E. E. Hale's "Christmas Waits in backing and filling we managed to extricate 

Boston ; " none but an E. E. Hale could engi- ourselves; but it seems that the street took a 

necr such a party though, cither on paper or sudden curve just here, and the deceitful at- 

in real life. mosphcrc' causing our Jehu to mistake the 

One very pleasant feature of this Christmas lamp in the bend for one further on, drove 
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straight upon the curb-stone, nearly running were more trouble then the email ones were, 
down poet, lamp and all. No eerinue injury : and Bo they were there, but are not here. My 
-was done, however, after all, and we-reaohed I emallait eoioUr. here are between five and seven 
home in aafety at hist, thankful to havees- "d they don t really understand the 

.oaped a less 'agreeable termination ^ SSv^3 

evening a adventures. K. ;^ mt jd to un der«und the metnln* of goinp to 

. . —V- j nchool. Ther seeDied to have the riraliing spirit ; 

_ ' ,„ ' . " i- . _ . : i that is, one didn't want to see the other get ahead 

Our readers will be interested m the j ot him, and they all rush for the head of their 
'following letter from Liberia: ' clamies. The oiilr way they could keep ahead 



Ulkndowkk, a i. it km Mil. k Coumtt, Va. j other close observers during the past forty 
Tracker. ■ .Wording to promise I find [ years 

^gti&^SggA P i ' 4? «P-i«* sufficiently 

eral examination, I wu examined at the rest- j demonstrated that nil beanng plants must 
dence of Mr. D. P. Fo'wwre, County Superintend- possess both the male and female qualifies - - 
ent, by. that gent leman, whom it la my pleasure I t j on8 jj r Jenison argues that the longer 



ice, but their religious welfare also. 1 am are masculine and the smaller or end kernel* 
told by colored people of his town, that he was ' are the feminine, and therefore the two 
s by-studying their lessons well, and that they j the flrst to Btart their churches and Sabbath- ' must be sown together in order to insure 
Monrovia, Liberia. April 7, 1875. ' did. 'I am sorry to say that that spirit doesn't , schools on a firm basis at the close of the war"; j frnitfulneas 
Mr. KdUor,—liy direction of President Rob- exist here amoug the children, but I shall trv to and is usually the arbiter of their church dis- j „. „ Bt 
•erts, I have to inform you that Benjamin get it here as well as at the above named place, turbances (which, I am sorry to say, occur too ; an n . r * c experiment WW with wheat, 
Coates, Esq., of Philadelphia, forwarded to him I am happy to say that 1 have a very good often). : from which he had carefully screened all 

sometime since, your letter of the 6th January, j Sunday-school with two classes, one of which I 1 commenced my work hero as teacher over j the smaller kernels. The wheat grew finely 
„lti™ n in '»hinh .mono nth.r thlnm. »«" in- teach myself and the other is taught by Mr. I the "Glendowe School," on the 12th of Octo | an j na( ) hesdg about BIX inches lonif but 

John Weeks, the gentleman of which I board I ber. ThuB far I have met with no discourage- ; AiA fit , vi„ M '-J-a *u„j i t 

with his father. * A. E. WlllTB. meat, having since the flrst of my arrival I dld " 0t J 1L . He ™ an * ^ Wa * ,» kerael 

t ! determined never to be overcome by the Igno- j scattered along the head, but only a few 

Vrankiin Sm-THAuprriH Cnmrrv >Va i ranee and bigotry that is predominant in this , of the husks contained grain. While there 
Kranklin, Soi thamiton Couvr., > a. I M , n Mmt ^ion.. of the South. At j was straw enough for twenty bushels it 

■ IV*,-. write ,„ inform you o, my j SSS^SSSSSSSZ. SreSf ! J^ded only eight. He sowed the same 



ultimo, in which among other things you 
.quired for the "proper address of Liberia to 
write to find out the demand for teachers there, 
and what their qualifications should he." Mr. 
Coates also informed him that you took deep 
intercut in the elevation of the African race, 
and to that object you had devoted most zeal- 
ously your time and talents. 

It his always given, and will ever give, Pres-. ™™*°r* ' ort 7 V»pH k • Te 7 
ident Roberti.inc.re pleasure to aSi any in- i « ^fi&ES 
formation in Ins power to men, such as you mucll „,,ich caused me to take v,-rv 

have been represented to be, who feel an inter- . macll m] £ W hen I came here the i>eople prom, 
est in the educational system of Liberia, and | j w ,,i mo ,| ie .. wou hl flx the house comfortably, 
manifest a desire to send laborers to its assist- j but they failed to do it. 1 wrought very much 
ance in this particular. I i oh it myself to make it fit to teach in. 

The teachers in Liberia are in most instances : While hearing a class recite this morning, twe 
totaljy unfit to fill the positions they hold— I : gentlemen rode up to my door and one of them 
speak of Common Schools. Tliov have none civilly informed that I could teach here no longer 



day. 

to very 



anuot ( 



than two months of the term. ! success. In 1841 he had about thirty t 
11 remember the "Olendower School," j bushels of this wheat on hand, which he 



of that training or culture which it was found 
necessary to give the teachers in the United 
States and other foreign countries. They, too 
often, fail to arouse in the minds of the chil- 
dren that interest which the young ought to 
have in' their studies. 

It is a notorious fact that the children who 
went to school fifteen, twenty or thirty years 
ago have made and are a more intelligent body, 
than any which have come up since. 

Our teachers are required to go through no 
examination. They make no returns relative 
to the schools which they teach. There is no 
efficient system of examination nor of reward 
-to those scholars who arc diligent. A child 
goes to school six or seven years under such a 
state of things and when if leaves is as Igno- 
rant, materially, as when it commenced. 

.The knowledge of these defects in the edu- 
cational system of Liberia, together with the 
psychological causes peculiar to a people 
-most of whom have been in a state of servi- 
tude, has brought and is rapidly causing a dis- 
taste for, and a total want of appreciation of 



id that he had received no rent for the land. 
The land being his he couldn't afford for them 
to have school on it without paying him, but I 
told him that the school board would settle that 
matter; with that they rode off. 

My school will close the 15th of April. I 
would have Bent for some papers for my Sabbath- 
schuo) but it meets bo irregularly (owing to the 
weather) I thought it would be useless. 

Yours trulv, 

• 1. H. Tazkwkll. 

Sub. District School No. i, I 
Malukn. Kan. W. Va. 1875. f 
Dear Teacher. — The six months' session cloned 
March the 9th, according to law of Board of Ed- 
ucation. The Trustee appeared in the school- 
room a few days before closing and proceeded to 
examine the scholars and stated his admiration 
of the advancement of the scholars. He im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of attending 
school regular, and if they did so, he would as- 
sure them they would continue to advance. 

I beg leave to inform you of the success, and 
especially of the impression thut has been made 
. by the teachers of Hampton, on both scholars 
education and its value among the masses of llld peop ] e in , hia vil . iuilv . Tht past winter 
the people. , there have been four schools here, taught-*»v 

The demand for, and the necessity of hav- : teachers from Hampton. The teachers have the 
ing good teachers is thus obvious; and if the t best reputation. I have the knowledge of what 
schools established by them were of an indus- | I speak from white citizens that have spoken to 
trial nature also, their value would be enhanced. | me concerning the other teachers. 
The teachers must be properly qualified to My scholars seemed to be anxious to lesrn and 
te«,Mi Common Schools. I must Bay made considerable progress. I find 

experience is a great lever in accomplishing 



to be the rift of generous and Christ: 
ern friends, who have done, and still do, 
much for our race. The "(Jlendower School" 
was put in practical operation by students from 
Howard University in Washington, who opened 
school in the open air while the house was in 
course of erection, on or about the 1st of July 
18U9, and continued the same successfully 
through the summer of that year. The formal 
dedication of the house took place on the 18th 
of October. 1869. The Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, of 
Orange, X. J., was present and took part in the 
services. Until 1874 this school was supported 
by its friends: after which, upon the application 
of the County Superintendent, they 



am told by one of its trustees that 
reached nearly $2,000. It is certainly a build- 
ing that any community might be proud of. 
Respectfully yours, 

Thos. CattOR. 



teach Common Schools. 

The Bame system as that pursued in the 
United States would do — varied, of course, to 
suit circumstances 

For the last six or eight months President 
. Roberts has been ill. Sometimes he feels bet- 
ter and at other times he is extremely feeble. 
Thisetatc of health prevents him from writing. 
I remain, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Arthur Barci.av. 

Gem. S. C. Armstrong, 

Hampton, Va., 
U. S. A. 



uch good. There may be some learned, but 
not having self-experience fail to accomplish 
what they might. I have often noticed this 
among the number of our race who have had a 
chance to learn little more than their fellow-ser- 
vants. I have overheard others expressing them- 
selveB, using such high dictionary words, as they 
termed it, that it was unpleasant to be in their 
company. I am happy to say that I have never 
heard of the slightest degree in this respect 
prevailing among the Hampton students. I 

C. J. SPKKCKlt. 



A young woman, now teaching near 
Wilmington, North Carolina, after a year's 
study at the Hampton Normal School, re- 
lates her experience as a teacher as follows : 

" *I hadn't been long home, after the term 

closed, before Mr. came with horse and 

cart, for me to go forty-three miles out to teach. 
'TwaS-a mean place, everybody knows. The 
preachers are afraid to go there, but I was go- 
ing to do the first work that offered, and con- 
sented logo. It rained terribly, but Mr. IS 

sni- 4 I— —*"T* go at five p. M. Sister persuaded 
him out of that, though, and we got off at five 
next morning. The horse just walked — ^walked! 
He didn't trot a step! We rode till dark, ihis 
way, and stopped for the night at a place 1 
taught in last year. How they did beg me to 
come back to them again ! At two o'clock I was 
roused to start again, and reached the place in 
time tp' breakfast. Was I tired I Oh! Well, I 
that day, and the next morning started to 



» orth - j carefully run through, a fanning mill. He 
*° had enough of the screenings, by adding 
a half bushel of the larger grain, to sow 
two and a quarter acres. The wheat came 
up thick and grew finely, yielding about 
3f> bushels to" the acre. Since then he baa 
saved the screenings of spring wheat and 
washed them, skimming off the lighter ker- 
nels that rose to the surface, sowing the 
rest with the other grain, and has never 
failed of getting 16 to 25 bushels of spring 
wheat to the acre. 

1849 he had a piece he wished to sow 
to winter wheat. His seed being foul, and 
not knowing where to get any better he 
screened it three or four times and sowed 
the plump wheat. The crop was almost a 
failure, yielding only about seven bushels. 
The heads were filled in the middle, but 
the tops and the buts were fuzzy and with- 
out kernels. He was satisfied that the 
power of propagation was taken away with 
the smaller kernels. 



Mr. .lames White's experience was simi* 
lar to this. He sowed a fallow with wheat 
which had been repeatedly screened, until 
none but the nicest, plumpest kernels were 
left. The heads grown from this seed did 
not fill. Only a small part Of the centre 
of the heads filled. The ends were soft 
and fuzzy, without any grain. He was of 
the opinion that the better fillers were all 
screened out. 

About fifteen years ago a gentleman in 
Georgia found a stalk of wheat with a re- 
markably long, well filled head, growing in 
the cleft of a rock. He saved it and sowed 



be exaliiined-had twenty -one miles to go, th ^ f t t jj fa 

and the horse walked all the way there and back. „„ ( n„ !o „ f • {„ ,f, .„ . ■ • ui"~ 

They all told me I couldn't get a/iertificate, for ' suflicient grain to supply all his neighbors 
Lawyer D was a hardmar/butl did get a with seed. It was galled the rock wheat, 



Hale's Ford, Franklin County. Va. ) 

April 88, 1875. i 
DearTearher, — 1 take this opportunity to write 
,| you, so as to let you know how 1 am getting along 
An experienced teacher writes encour-V w uh my school. I am doing as well as I can ex- 
agingly of her colored school at Beaufort, Ipect; I have been teaching; evermnce I fipit 



LETTEBB FROM GRADUATES. 



S, C, as follows : 



last fall. I taught at Taylor's store five 
' "ale's Ford, and 
last of July, if 



will continue to teach unti 
nothing happens. 

General, I want your advice about one thing;, 
and that is this: These trustees want me to teach 
for them again next fall; as I think you know best 
I would like for you to think the matter over so 
I may leurn your decisions; I would like to teach 
but, as you know, I would like to finish my 



" During the winter the average attendance i 
my school has been ninety and ninety-five; this 
is on a plantation. The parents are truly am. 
bitiouB for 'their children to improve and even 
/ excel, and the children are eager to learn. 
There is a marked improvement in the punctu- 
ality and regularity of the children each year, 
and in their order and cleanliness. 

In Beaufort the people are building more 'gtudies. " I have not told them yet positively 
comfortable houses for themselves, and putting w hat I intend to do. 

fences around their lots, planting vegetable Now for a word or two about thlB part of Vir- 
gardens, and cultivating flowers in their front , ginia. I am sure you don't have any inVot what 
•rardB. The flrst houses built had no glass win- a bad condition it is in regards of an education: 
dowB;thesecondyearwindowswereadded, then H is almost past all hopes; ignorance and pov- 

Eiazza.; now the people are building two story C rty are walking hand in hand. No longer than 
ouses, even on plantations." ! to day I have had a white lady to cume and ask 

, , ' ,. me to back a letter for her. Since that is the 

! case with these whites you mav imagine how it 
CAFRVIM.K, Northampton Count*, Va. ! is with the poor colored man who has ncvor had 
Dear Teacher,— As I have moved to a new j an opportunity of being cultivated. It is true 
place to teach. I thought tosayafew words to you. I they are all free, but it reminds me more of the 
I am now situated at the above named place time when I .was a slave than anything elee. It 
teaching in the school which was taught by Mr. is master and mistress just as it wus twenty 
Geo. W. Cole last year. I am happy to,suy years ago. Now it may seem strange to you, 
that Ufa people are very anxious to learn and j but it is true; for ail of them are iguorant, white 
also tohave their children to learn. 1 have in as well as the Hack man; there are few of them 
roll thirty-three scholars and they tell mo that that will aiieak whenever 1 meet them You 
theyare very little over half that will come after see they are living back here in these moun- 
a while. I find more trouble with this school tains where they can't see anything but woods 
than I did at Belviderc, for the children are so and such like. I am glad to say I have been 
vory small that tlljey don't understand the good getting along nicely ever since 1 been hero; of 
of going to school, aa larger children would, course I have had a few insults, but I don't 
They are quite small, but the most of them have . mind that. I like thie place for one thing, that 
been to school some, with the exception of u ' it is so healthy. Lot me hear from you soon, 
few who are yet in their a b c'a. I thought Your old scholar, 

WU. C_ Bovn. 



third grade, and went to work on Monday morn- 
ing. I had never one bit of trouble with the 
people. They are ignorant, but didn't meddle. 
I hud Sunday-school in the morning, and there'd 
be as many white people sitting round on the 
ground outside, as there were colored, inside. 
The Sunday before I came away, they had 
christening.* Many of both races had never 
Been such a thing, and some told the mother 
that the babv would be sure to die if 'twas done. 
I told them 'twas no such thing, to give the 
baby to me, and I'd carry it up, Jnd i did; and 
then the rest took heart.' 

" Brave little soul I Who can count the good 
her fearless energy, ready hands and sunny 
ways are to accomplish! The spirit of prophecy 
must ihave spoken when she was christened 
"Comfort." She is now teaching at her own? 
home, a few miles outside the city limits; she 
lias Sabbath-school also, and seems untiring in 
work. : I think that through her influence other 
young ladies will be induced to work in these 
dreaded distant districts next summer. 'Tie de- 
voutly to be hoped for." 



^Igriroltncal. 



IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS TO WHEAT 
GROWERS. 



and produced forty bushels, and sometimes 
more, to the acre. Being pure, there was 
no necessity for screening. .The chaff was 
simply blown out and all the wheat sown, 
which he thinks accounts for the great 
yield. This "same method for obtaining 
what are called new varieties has frequently 
been practiced with the same, or similar re- 
sults. , 1 

When wheat is sown in drills it is an easy - 
matter for a man to go through a field and 
cut into a basket, with a pair of shears, 
enough of, the plumpest, best filled heads to 
sow. an acre or two. This pounded out 
with a flail, and sown, makes the best seed 
that can be procured, and no doubt, if fol- 
lowed up. it would greatly improve the 
quality of our wheat, as well as increase the 
quantity. As thin seeding — a peck to half 
a bushel per acre — is now recommended by 
some of our most successful wheat growers, 
it would cost but little to save, seed in this 
way for a large fallow. ■ 

Mr. Jenison says he is in the habit of go- 
ing through his wheat field in the fall and 
picking out the cockle. He also pulls the 
chess just before the harvest. In this way 
his wheat Is clean enough for seed when it 
comes from the threshing machine. His 
wheatsown eight or terfyears in succession 
improves instead of " running out," as it is 



The Binghamton Republican, gives a re- 
port of u discussion at a recent meeting of 
the Binghamton County Farmer's Club, in 
which some new ideas to farmers rfere ad- 
vanced, in a paper on wheat culture, read j 

by Luther Jenison, Esq., one of the most ! termed. Mr. Jenison estimates — rather 
observant and experienced farmers in that ' steep in our opinion-,that we lose about 
county. His theory is that one of the two-thirds of our wheat crop by the prac- 
princi'pal causes for the failure of the wheat j tice universally prevalent of sowing only 
crop in the older states is the common . the larger kernels. . 
practice of closely screening the seed, and i It is now generally conceded, wo be- 
taking out all the small or end kernels, i lieve, that to have corn fill out well we 
which he believes are the females, and sow I must plant all the grain that grows on the 
ing the masculine, or male kernels only. : ear. If this is the case with corn, why not 
He has come to this conclusion as the re- j with wheat ? Let our farmers try the ex- 
sult of experiments made by himself and pcriment. 
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MAY 30, 1875. 
JE8U8 AND TEE SABBATH. 
MiBK ii:, 28-S8. 

S And It came to pans, that be went through the 
corn fields on the Babbmth d.v ; and his disciples be 
gan, as they went, to plaok the «n Of corn. 

M And the Pharisees aald nnto him, Behold, why 
do they on the Sabbath day that w htcb la not lawful? 

25 And he salt! unto them, Have ye never read 
what iiavld did, whon he had need, and waa ahnn- 
gered. be, and they that were with him T 

i6 -How he went Into the house of tiod In the daya 
of Ablnthur the blah priest, and did eat the shew, 
bread, which Is notluwfu! to cat but for the priests, 
and gave also to them which were with hlaiT 

S7 And he said unto them, The Sabbtah waa made 
for man, ami not man for the Sabbath: i 

SS Therefore the Son of man Is Lord also or the 
sabbath. 

- mark iii: 1-5. 

1 And he entered again Into the synagog JO ; and 
there was a man then: which bad a withered hand. 

2 And they watched him, whether he would heal 
him on the Sabbath day ; that they might accuse 

8 And he saith unto the man which: had the 
withered hand. Stand rorth. ' ' .J 

4 And ho saith unto them, Is It law ful to do good 
on the sabbath days, or to do evil T to save life, or 
to kill? Hut the y held their peace. 
A And wh%k he bad looked round about on them 
t, iKTlng grieved for the hardness of their 



with angoi , 
hearts, he saith 
hand. And he stretched it 



to the man. Stretch forth 



thine 



: and his ban 1 was 



Tin-: occasion which called forth the teach- 
ing of the Master contained in this lesson was 
the plucking of the cars of com by the disci- 
ples as they were passing through the field. 
The Pharisees, who hated Christ, thought, or 
pretended to think, that by so doing they 
had violated the fourth commandment, and 
judging from the spirit they always manifested 
toward Christ we may believe they were jyery 
glad to put to him the question "Why do 
they on the Sabbath day that which' is not 
... lawful 1 " In answer he referred them to David 
. of whom a similar act was recorded in their 
own Scriptures (2 Sam. xxi : 1-7), nor: did 
these over-scrupulous Pharisees condemn him 
on account of it. "He had need and was 
ahungered " was David's justification ; Christ 
vindicated his disoiples on the same ground. 
Their necessity justified them in doing what 
otherwise would have been unlawful. 

When Christ had thus met their objection, 
and in so wise a way that they could answer 
him nothing, he went on to teach them that 
the Sabbath was set apart for man's highest 
good; "The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath." After God had 
created the world and made it ready for man, 
last of all on the sixth day he made man in 
his own image, and on the seventh day Qod 
rested from all his work which he had made. 
But God did .not rest because he was tired or 
needed it : he rested to teach us what we must 
do. God has made men and animals in such 
a way that they need rept every seventh day, 
and if they do not have it they not only, dis- 
obey God but they do themselves great harm. 
At the same time we come very far short of 
the design of God's holy Subbuth if wc use it 
only as « day of idle rest. Every seventh day 
God wishes us to lay aside our usual labors, 
whatever they may . be, not alone that ; our 
bodies may be refreshed but that wc may have 
time to think of Him so that our souls may be 
made better and that we may be prepared 
when called to leave these weary bodies to 
enter upon the joys which God has prepared 
for those who love him. Though wc are not to 
do any unnecessary work, Christ, the Lord of 
the Sabbath, here plainly tcuches that it is 
right for us to do what is needful in order ^o 
supply our real wants. 

In the last port of the lesson Christ furthi 
teaches ub by his own example in the syni 
■ goguc, that as well as to provide for our ow 
needs we are to do anything in our power to' 
help those who are sick and suffering. 

ThePhurisees, too, were there in their charac- 
ter as spies, watching whether he would heal the 
man with the withered hand on thcSabbath flay. 
Christ, who knew the thoughts of their hearts, 
called up the man and then revealed to them 
his know ledge of theirevil intentions by the un- 
answerable question in the fourth verse. They 
could only hold their peace, for their o.wn [Con- 
sciences, must have told them that Christ's 
efforts to do good to others .were more laWful 
than themurderousdesignsagainstlum, which, 
on that very Subbuth day they were planning. 
It is right for us, as did Christ, to do on any 
day whatever we can to help or comfort others 
in their sorrow, and if we keep ever in mind 
. that the Sabbath, is the Lord's day and hon- 
. estly strive only to do those things upon which 
we can ask his blessing, we shall obey thb com- 
mand " Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
• holy." 



.hVtc^k'bfm ^XE%F8& am^'SSo Upo " "ndl'-gontheothershoretheflrstper. 
there wireX, with hln. otb "muesuja.£- . »? fN? "ft was "a man with an evi 

arose a great storm of wind, and the I spint, who bad his dwelling among the tombs. 

Itbeship.sothatllwasnowfull. ' afi.i. - .^a... -miZS— r-?,. j- ui 

as And he was In the Hinder part of tb« ship, 



also with him other little whips.- 
ere arose a great Storm 0/ wloil, 

?w£i^\PjS,^* H J^ SH-firi.... , This was a terrible affliction, for it made him 
SBSS8 S^StSStt&SS^ ' likea pereon who is crazy. All the attempt* 
unto him. Master. cnre«tthou not that we perish? that bad been made to restrain him 

» And be arose, and rebuked the wind, and satd V aj n uj. fH«nrIa. had rwfn to ill v c%\. ■, 

unto the sea t l*«aee, besuil. And tin- wind ceased, T*T, "« mends nan been realty ot»i K cu ™ 
and t here « a* a great calm. abandon him as hopeless, for he would not stay 

40 And fie said unto t hem. Why are ye so fearful T I with them ; night and day he wandered in the 
&ffi$C9^ES^,~* said one to ■""untain'. —or* the tomb^-a terror to all 
another, Whatmannerof man w this, that even the who saw him and a torment to himself. But 
wind and the sea obey him T ; the far-reaching love of him who came " to set 

Ooidan Test.— Ha maketh tits stoax a calm so the : captive free" sought out this suffering 
that tm wavks m mmw ae . still— IV ovii : a. ^ and> unconsciously to himself, he was 

drawn by it to the compassionate Jesus who 

Tub healing of the man with the withered was ready and able to deliver him from the 
hand so enraged the Pharisees thut they imme- . power of the evil one. The evil spirits knew 
diatcly went out to plot how they might de- who Jesus was; they recognized in him the 
stray Jesus, For this reason lie withdrew to Son of God, the judge of their evil works. Do 
the shore of the lake and there ceased not to we not here clearly see that a belief in Christ 
teach and to heal all the sick and afflicted ones to be of any avail must be productive of ! 
who came to him. K 00 ? works, leading uh to do only the things j 

Soon after this Jesus chose twelve from which are well pleasing to our Father in Heaven? ; 
among bis followers to be always with him The spirit, of which he was possessed, when j 
that they might become fitted by his continual ° bl 'S ed to answer Cunst > ,tHelf " W 10 " . ; 

example and teachings, for the special mission 5 co ' Me S ire m »? SFP 1 /r T *° 

which was to be entrusted to them. a ° d m A B I? , - ted lt " lf rt^fe 

T.i • * i r t -"- luOLCU "/ um^ui. ent wayB ^ t jj^j,. own request Jesus allowed 

Chmt had now for some time been teaching £ itg to enter ^ ft ^ of gwine which 

in Capernaum, » his own city.' The last day wer€ fee ding near the mountains. The men 
the multitude was so great that he entered : who wer(S ^king care of them hastened into \ 
into » ship und from there spoke to them the , the city to tell their owners what had happened. | 
parables which precede to-day's lesson. In- , when the men came from the city and saw 
stead of seeking rest and refreshment after this" hitherto unmanageable maniac "clothed 
the labors of the day he waa in haste to " pass an d in his right mind," they were afraid ; and 
over unto the other side." At another time he instead of coming to him for other and greater 
said to his disciples My meat is to do the will blessings which he would gladlv have bestowed 
of him that sent me and to finish his work " — | upon them, they begged him to leave their 
and now as ever his own personal cdmfoit and i country—which he did; for Christ never remains 
necessities were forgotten or disregarded, for . any where an unwelcome guest. 
u they took him even as he was in the ship." , How different it was with the man who was 
Are we striving to pattern our lives after that ; healed! He wished to go away with Jesus when 
of the self-forgetting Jesus, who, may we ever | he went, but Christ had a work for him to do. 
remember, set us an example* that we should It was to go to his home and tell what great 
follow in his steps," in thistle well as every things the- Lord had done for him. Great 
other particular? thing*, indeed! But Jesus will, if we will allow 

After they had started a great storm arose, | him, do great things for us, too ; he will turn 
the waves beat over the boat until it was filled | out all the bad tempers -fed spirits which would 



we are all unblessed. If we want the Saviour's 
blessing we mast do more than just wish for it; 
we must make our way through the crowd of 
cares, temptations and fears which would hin- 
der us and earnestly ask it of him whose prom- 
ise is Ask, and ye shall receive." 

But even now this woman did not understand 
the fulness and f reencss of Christ's love ;f or upon 
hearing his question she feared that he might be 
displeased with her for doing this thing; never- 
theless, she threw herself upon bis mercy and 
came and "told him all the truth." The first 
word, "Daughter," from the Master's lips left 
no further room for fear The avowal of her 
condition and what had been done for her 
drew out Christ's words of blessing— "Go in 
peace." Christ had for her not alone secret 
healing but an open and unmistakable Mess- 
ing. The same kind loving message Christ 
speaks to every believing soul who honors him 
by a hearty and grateful confession. "For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness; and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation " (Romans x: 10). 



with water and even theseexperienced fisher- 
men felt themselves to be in danger of sinking, 
for Luke tells us "They were in jeopardy ' 
(Luke viii: 3). But where was Jesus all this 
time? "As they sailed he fell asleep." Jesus 
had a human body just as much affected by hun- 
ger and weariness as our own. He was so tired 
that in spite of the roaring winds and dashing 
waters he slept even as though he hod a com- 
fortable resting-place. In this time of their ex- 
tremity they bethought themselves of their Mas- 
ter and woke him with the almost reproachful 
words. " Master, carestthou not that we perish? 
Without .noticing their question he at once 
brought them out of their distresses, for at his 
quieting 1 'Peace be still, " " the wind ceased and 
there was a great calm." After rebuking the 
winds and waves Jesus had too a gentle word of 
rebuke for the disciples, " Why are ye so fear- 
ful ? " With Christ in the ship, of whose sym- 
pathy and power they had before had such 
convincing proof, they ought to have been 
confident that he would in some way bring 
them safely to the other side. 

Our life is but a voyage to the other side. 
We may have the all-powerful Christ as our 
Pilot; and though this will not prevent 



reign in our hearts, such as pride, selfishness, 
anger, disobedience, and many other things of 
which we can each think for ourselves. They 
make us unhappy now, and if we do not get rid 
of them they will surely keep us out of heaven ; 
for God tells us that nothing that defileth shall 
enter therein. We cannot cure ourselves any 
more than could this poor man ; but if we go 
to this same Jesus " mighty to save " we shall 
be delivered, as was he, from the power of evil; 
The blood of Jesus Oh rist his Son cleanseth 



from 



all sin." 



June 20, 1875. 
POWEB OYER DISEASE, 
mare v: 24-34. 

nd much p'-nplc 
n. which htut un ttwue of 



LESSON V. 
June 27, 1875. 
P0WEE OVEE DEATH. 
hark v: 22,23, 35-43. 



bin 

sa 

daughter Heth at the point c 
come and lay thy hands on her, that she may be 
healed ; and she shall live. 

35 While he yet spake, there came from the ruler 
of the synagogue's houte certain which said. Thy 
<laughtcr is dead ; why troublest thou the Master 
any further? i, 

36 As soon as Jesus heard the word that was 
spoken, he saith nnto the ruler of the synagogue, 
Be not afraid, only believe. 

37 And he suffered no man to follow him, save 
Peter, and James, and John the brother of James. 

38 And he comet h to the house of the ruler of the 
synagogue, and Heeth the tumult, and them thut 
wept und wailed greatly. 

39 And when he was come in, he saith unto them. 
Why make ye this ado, and weep? the damsel Is 

' dead, but slecpeth. 

' uighed h: 



40 And thev laughed him to scorn. But when he 
had put them all out, he taketh the father and the 
mother of the damsel, and them that were with 
him, and entereth In where the damsel was lying. 

41 And he took the damsel by the hand, and said 
unto her, Tttllthn.cn tnl ; which U, being Interpreted, 
Damsel, (I say unto thee,) arise. 

42 And straightway the damsel aroac, and walked ; 
for she was of the age of twelve years. And they 
were astonished with a great astonishment. 

43 And he charged them stralghtlV that no man 
should know It: and commanded that something 
should be given her to eat. 

Ooldem Tut.— The dead shall 
or the Sos of Uod: ahd TP-" ■ 
livjl— John v : 45. 



■2ti And hud auffeix'd many things of many physi- 
' * she hud, und WSJ 

' 27 '\\ Tu-n she" hail heunfof 



clans, und had i 

nothing; bettered, nut rather grew worwe. 

K7 When she had heard of*' - 
liehlud, und touched his gun 



had, 

in the press 



meeting with trials and temptations by the : », ffe-SZff*' lt 1 ™ y * oucl » b «t his clothes, I 
way; yet these very trials may become blessings w And Htmightway " 
by drawing 




June % 187S. 
P0WEE OVEE HATTJBE. 
hark iv: 85-41. 
S5 And the same day, when the 
tie with unto them, Let as pan ovt 




eth to their desired haven— the haven of eter- 
nal rest. 



June 13, 1875. 
POWEB OVEE DEM0N8. 



hark v: 1-15. 

ovor unto the other side of the 
y of the Uadarenes. 
us come out of the ship, imme- 
him out of the tombs u man with 



Who had AUdwelliugu 
4 Ilecat 



E the tombs ; and r 



1th chalm 

he hud been often bound with fet- 

. . and ehuinw, and the chuius hud been plucked 
asunder by lihn, mill ilu- fir tiers broken in pieces: 
neither could anv matt tame him. 

5 And always, night und day, he was in the moun- 
tains, und In the tombs, crying, and cutting himself 

i and wor* 



high UoclT I adjure thee by God, thut thou 
me not. , 

8 For he said unto him. Come out of the man, 
thou unclean spirit. 

9 And he asked him, What it thy name? And he 
answered, saying, My name in Legion: for we ore 

"'So" Anil he besought him much thut ho would not 
send them away out of the country. 

11 Now there wus there nigh unto the mountains 
a great herd of swine feeding 

It And all the deviU besought him. saying, Send 
us into the swine, that we may onter Into them. 

13 And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. And 
the unclean spirits went out, and entered into the 
swine; and the herd ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, (they were about two thousand,) 
und were choked la the sea. 

14 And they that red the swine fled, and told it in 
the city, and In the country. And they went out 
to see what it was that was done. 

15 And they come to Jesua, and sec him that was 
possessed wTlh the devil, and bad the legion, sit- 
ting, and clothed, and In hla right mind ; and tbey 



n»\4tm Test.— 'on tiis n 

G OD W-AS * A MI VESTED THAT BE _ 

won** or tub. paviu-1 John, ill 



■usrosE 

might 

11:87 



touched n,_ . 

32 And he looked round about to see tier that had- 
done this thing. 

Kl Hut the woman fearing und trembling, know- 
ing what was done In her, came and fell down lie- 
foiv him, und told him all the truth. 

34 And he said nnto hw. Unu^litrr, -,hv faith hath 
made thee whole ; go in peace, and be whole of thy 



The Gadarenes did not wish Jesus to remain 
in their country, so. he took ship and left them 
to themselves, as they desired. Many people 
were waiting to receive him wlien he-landed on 
the other shore ; among them an anxious father 
who earnestly begged hi in to go home with him 
and heal bis little daughter, who was even then 
lying at the point of death. 

In I'the crowd which followed him while" he 
was 'on his way to the house was a certain 
woman unnoticed, until the Master himself 
called attention to her. She had been sick and 
a great sufferer for twelve long years. She 
was bo anxious to be well and strong again 
that she had been to "many physicians' V and 
bad spent all her money in her fruitless search 
after health. At length hope had died out of 
her heart, for instead of getting better she 
rather grew worse. A pitinble case, was it 
not I Probably she had heard of Christ curing 
the leper and the man sick of the palsy, and 
though these were affected very differently 
from herself, yet— as her conduct showed— bIic 
believed that the same power which hud healed 
them could heal her also. Ha r words, "If I 
may touch but his clothes, I shall be whole," 
are proof of the strength of her faith. She 
so eager and determined in this matter 
he crowd was no obstacle. 



oman so felt her need of his help as to 
through the crowd and touch him for a 
ng. Unless our needs lead us to actually 
apply to Christ, however near we may be to him, 




Multitudes were around Jesus, but 



.nly 



this 



The incident which was the subject of our 
last lesson — you will remember— occurred 
while Jesus was on his way to the house of 
Jairus to heal, his little daughter who, even 
when her father came to Jcs'-s, was lying at 
the point of death. While Jesus wus speak- 
ing to the woman the report came that all was 
over— the sad, sad message *'Thv daughter is 
dead.".! She was his only daughter and when 
he heard that she was really dead his heart 
must have been very hopeless and heavy, for 
we do not rend that he made any further ap- 
peal to Christ. He believed that Jesus could 
Ileal the sick ; he had yet to learn that he could 
also raise the dead- But the sympathizing 
Saviour was not forgetful of the feelings of 
/this afflicted father, for he turned at once to him 
with the words of cheer and assurance "Be not 
afmid, only believe.". He who doeth all things 
well knew that the delay would be better for 
them than haste, for ,it brought to them a 
knowledge of Christ's; loving power in that 
they were permitted to see that even death 
was subject unto him. 

When he reached the house he found a "great 
company gathered together weeping and wail- 
ing over the dead child, as wus the custom of 
that country. Patting out the noisy mourners, 
he entered the room where the dead child was, 
taking with him only the parents and Peter, 
James and John. He then spoke to the child, 
"Damsel, (I say unto thee,) arise." And now 
Christ's words were proved true to the ridicu- 
ling', unbelieving crowd. She was not dead, 
and at his mighty word her never-dying bouI 
came back to the" lifeless body ahd they were 
astonished, as well they might be, to see her 
arise and walk. Christ herei teaches us, too, 
that death is everywhere anfkalways a sleep. 
At the great resurrection day he. will show the 
same power over all mankind which he did at 
the bedside of Jairus' little daughter. Those 
.who have loved -lesus will meet their children 
and friends— not for a little longer life and 
love on earth, but for the eternal life of Heaven 
where all shall "meet to part no more." But 
not only those who have loved and served 
Christ, but they, tocy-lfho have, been careless 
of his love— who have lived and acted wickedly 
will be called to come forth from\heir graves. 
The first will awake **to everlasting life;" 
the last, "to shame and everlasting contempt" 
(Dan. i i: 2). For which resurrection is each 
one of us preparing J May it be syirs to sleep 
in Jesual 

- Asleep In Jesus! blessed sleep 
From which none ever wake to weep " 




DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL, CLASSES OF THE SOUTH 





INDEPENDENCE HALL. 

The picture upon our first page places 
before dur readers an accurate view of 
I " IndependOco Hall," the building in 
which "the representatives of the United 
States of America in general Congress 
assembled," solemnly published and de- 
clared " that these United Colonies are, 



INDKl'ENDKXCK MAI 



and of right ought to be free and indepen- 
dent states." In 1733 this plain, two-story 
building was erected for the use of the 
Colonial Legislature of Pennsylvania, and 
it was within its walls that the Continen- 
tal Congress of the old thirteen states 
met, and on the morning of July 4, 17T6, 
deliberately signed the momentous Deda- 



.1.. PII1LAI lE^PHtA, 

ration of Independence, which is the foun- 
dation of American liberty. The paper 
was read from the steps of this building 
to the crowd assembled in Independence 
Square, and to the waiting people of the 
city the great deed was proclaimed by 
ringing peals of the bell which hung in 
the square tower. 



I The Hall in which tin old Congress 
met is now kept as a museum, and in it 
! are preserved many memorials, among 
i which is this same bell, which, according 
I to the inscription graven upon it, " pro- 
| claimed liberty to the inhabitants." It 
was originally made in England, but being 
broken the first time it was rung afteKbe- 
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ISSUED MON THLY. 

B.C. ARMSTRONG, ,) 
RICHARD TOLMABT, ) 
J. r?. B. MARSHALL, Bxuiruu Manager. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 
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Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, It la important that money 
abould be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; (five name 
lu full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
Bute to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
B. MARSHALL, 

Butint— Manager. 
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HAMPTON, JULY, 1875. 



The sixth annual meeting of the 
Board of the Trustees of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
was Held at Hampton, June 9th. 

The following members' were present : 
Rev. Geo. Whipple, of New York, 
President ; Rev. RM.Cravatb, Hon. R. 
W. Hughes of Norfolk, Rev. T. K. Fes- 
senderi of Connecticut, J udge Ketchum 
of New York, Mr. Anthony M. Kim- 
ber, of Philadelphia, Mr. Alexander 
Hyde of Mass., J. F. B. Marshall 
andS. C. Armstrong. The Curators 
of the land fund, donated by Virginia, 
were represented by Hon. Wj. H. Ruff- 
ncr, Supt. Public Instruction of Va., 
Hon. O. M. Dorman of Norfolk, Col. 
Thos. Tabb, of Hampton, Hon. Caesar 
Perkins, of Buckingham C. H, Revs., 
Wjn. Thornton and James H. Holmes. 

TheMmsinesB of the School was care- 
fully attended to, and the State Cura- 
tors, who were invited to be present at 
all of the proceedings, expressed them- 
selves as fully satisfied. The Insti- 
tution has a very small debt, and its af- 
fairs were found to be in good condi- 
tion. 

The following day, June 10th, was 
devoted to the Rhetorical exercises. 

The u Hartford Courant, "represented 
by Capt. J. C. Kinney, contains an ad- 
mirable account of the day's 'pro< 
ing's, from which we quote. 

"To-day, Thursday, June 10th, the exer 
ercises of the sixth annual commencement 
have been held. Your correspondent has 
hod some experience of college commence- 
ments ui New England and elsewhere, but 
he has never witnessed or listened to exer- 
cises so completely satisfactory from be 
ginning to end, nor which, taking into con 
sideration the objects and aims of the 
course of instruction, gave such ample 
proof of a good work accomplished. The 
design of the school is to fit its graduates 
to do helpful work among the ignorant 
and degraded colored masses of the south. 
For such an object Latin, Greek, and the 
higher mathematics nre useless, and they 
are wisely omitted from the course. -A 
practical English education is given suffi- 
cient to make good teachers, and with it 
i there seem., to have been imparted some 
comprehension of the the needs of the race 
and a genuine missionary spirit. 

There were present at the exercises a' 
goodly number of distinguished friends of 
the school from the north and from Vir- 
ginia. . Among the former were the Revs. 
E. E. Hale and Phillips Brooks of Boston, 



the Rev. Dr. Taylor and Dr. Whipple of 
New York the Rev.Dr. Speerot Pittsfleld, 
the Rev. Messrs. Harding of Springfield, 
Grout of Concord, Fesscnden of Connecti- 
cut, Charles L. Brace of New York, W. E. 
McKeeof New Haven, Foster of Meriden, 
represenatives of The Coubant, Spring- 
field Republican, Richmond Ditpatch, 
New York Times and Tribune, Christian 
Union and Congregationalism Among 
the Southern gentlemen present were Col- 
onel B. S. Ewell, president of William and 
Mary's college and formerly chief of Gen- 
eral Joe. Johnston's staff, General Page, of 
Fort Morgan and other fume, Judge R. 
W. Hughes, of Norfolk, Judge Dorman of 
Norfolk, Rev. Mr. Jones of Richmond, 
formerly chaplain of General Lee. The 
morning was devoted to aysurvey of the 
farm, and to the closing term examinations. 
The graduating class were questioned in 
Book-keeping, History, Physiology, Alge- 
bra, (the rudiments) and in primary les- 
sons in metaphysics. They showed satis-, 
factory progress, having evidently been 
taught to think for themselves, and to in- 
quire into the reason of things. 

At twelve o'clock, the students and vis- 
itors assembled in Academic Hall, where 
several of the old songs were snng, after 
which the graduating class were escorted 
by the others to Virginia Hall, where a 
plaiu dinner was served. The invited 
guests inspected . the admirable culinary 
arrangements of the building and then met 
at the president's house, upon the piazza 
of which they enjoyed a bountiful lunch. 
At half-past one the graduation exercises 
began in the beautiful chapel in Virginia 
Hall, which was crowded to overflowing. 
Many citizens were present, and a number 
of officers from the Fort with their wives. 
Following is the 

ORDER OE EXERCI8ES. 

Music—" My Lord, what a morning," 

Salutatory Alice M.Ferribec 

Recitation— HoratiuB at the BridgeW. P. Henry 

Essay — Beauty Sallie P. Gregory 

Music—" Nobody knows the trouble I've seen.'.' 
Essay-Compulsory Education. Charles W. tireen 
Debate ou the Annexation t Robert J. Whiting 

of Cuba j Booker Washington 

Music — Male quartette. " Farewell my own 

true Love." ' 

School." 
Mendenhall 
Recitation— High Tide on the Const of Lin. 

colnshire... Maria L. Ferribce 

Essay— Old Time Music Joseph B. Towe 

Music— Old Plantation Melodies 

Recitation— Sandal phon Joseph C. Mcbane 

Valedictory— The Black Man as a Voter and 

Citisen. John W. Collins 

Presentation of Diplomas 

Music — ' 

The exercises were notable for the good 
taste of all who participated. The girls 
were dressed plainly and neatly with no at- 
tempt at display, and they, in common 
with the young men, conducted themselves 
with unassuming dignity. Alice and Ma- 
ria Ferribee are two sisters of full African 
blood and features. The former delivered 
ill-expressed address of welcome, which 
buld compare favorably with similar ad- 
dresses at our northern high-schools, and 
the latter gave recitation which indicated 
an appreciation of. the beauty and pathos 
of the composition. The essay on "Beauty," 
dwelt especially on the methods available 
to all of beautifying their homes, and evi- 
denced an aesthetic taste and the begin- 
ning of culture. The essay by Green in fa- 
vorof " Compulsory Education," contained 
good ideas' well put. The Cuban debate 
was above the' average of Such perfor- 
mances, the speaker on the negative mak- 
ing an excellent and logical argument, indi- 
cating a careful study of the question and 
a keen appreciation of its merits. But the 
great feature of the oratorical exercises 
was the address on " Old Time Music." I 
do not hesitate to say there will be noth- 
ing' better, nothing half so effective at any 
of the coming commencements. There will 
be more of the graces of oratory, doubtless, 
but in originality of conception, beauty of 
expression, earnestness, and power to sway 
the feeling of .the listeners, there will be 
nothing to compare with it, and I venture 
to say there has been nothing to equal it 



Reading— From Dickens' "Squeers' ! 
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t Yale or Harvard in a dozen years. The 
peaker Joseph B. Towe, is a full blooded 
iorth Carol ina negro, formerly a plantation 
and. The musical talent has been especi- 
lly developed in him, and he has been one 
if the leading jubilee singers of Hampton. 
His theme was the old plantation music, 
and he carried his audience with him in 
warm sympathy as he told of its origin, its 
Varieties, plaintive, joyous, spiritual and fes- 
tive, and of its wonderful power over the 
music-loving and superstitious negroes. 
After describing each different variety, he 
led the school in singing a specimen, pro- 
ducing an effect simply indescribable. 
When he concluded there was hardly a dry 
eye among the visitors. I am able to give 
but the faintest outline -of the address, 
which is worth publishing in full, or make 
it one of the attractive parts of th^ jub- 
ilee concerts by repeating it at the cities 
of the north. 

i The other rhetorical exercises are wor- 
thy of mention, but I will only specify the 
valedictory which showed a comprehension 
of the ignorance and superstition of the 
black race, and the necessity of virtue, in- 
telligence, and harmony between tjie races. 
The native whites, he said, must convince 
the blacks that they- are their best friends, 
aud this can only be done by action, for 
the blacks have learned that words are 
cheap. It should be mentioned that all 
the essays and addresses were original pro- 
ductions, ^revised by the teachers only in 
cutting down. The singing furnished by 
the students added greatly to the attrac- 
tion^, of 'the afternoon. The diplomas for 
the graduating class were presented w 'th 
a few appropriate remarVs by Dr. George 
Whipple of New York, president of the 
board of trustees. - 



iMr. Charles L. Brace of New York, 
rites as fol}c5wsynj the New York 
imes, June / 15th. 

Hampton, Va., June 10, 1815. 
; The morning previous to the trying or- 
deal of public speaking was spent by the 
students in examinations, at which great 
numbers of guests were present. I was 
struck with the fact that, though the rooms 
were crowded with strangers, and the stu- 
dents were naturally in a state of high ex- 
citement, the dress and' manner of all were 
exceedingly quiet and modest. The girls 
looked like respectable working-girls, and 
the boys much as young country teachers 
would anywhere. All had remarkably 
good heads, and many showed large fron- 
tal development of the brain ; some few 
were so white that at the North no one 
Would have dreamed of their being of the 
negro race. The majority seemed however, 
of the pure black stock. The first class I 
visited was in grammar, which was very 
ingeniously taught by a sentence written 
on the board in echelon, as it were and then 
copied by the students, and each phrase 
parsed by the means of a sort of grammat- 
ical notation, written opposite each word. 

There was no copying from one another, 
and no help from the teacher, but each per- 
formed the work perfectly. Another class 
iivalgebra were almost equally' successful. 
Geography was also well done, and map- 
drawing, though I missed here Guyot's 
system. •' , 

| In the afternoon we met in the grand 
new Memorial Hall, (just endowed by a be- 
quest,) which I have before described. A 
large audience of blacks and whites, the 
colored visitors usually sitting (though not 
in] all cases) on the side. with the students, 
and many colored working people crowding 
at the doors, listening with intense interest 
toi.the words of their young orators. 

No other Commencement that I ever at- 
tended had one tenth of the moving interest 
of this, for a deep tone of reality vibrated ■ 
through it. All in sympathy with the col- 
lege felt that this was a fore-post of civili- 
zation on the old ground cf barbarism. All 
knew that many critical eyes were on 
every act of the performance, and both 
whites and blacks were conscious that this 
was a portion of the great test which was 
to| show the quality and destiny of a race. 

One Southern gentleman afterward, 1n a 
most friendly and humane speech, alluding 
touchingly to this being ''Decoration Day" 
at the South, spoke of the line of mighty 
events which lay between "those gravel 
" the institution." One could not but 



think solemnly of "how many braVe men 
bad died before this simple school for 
blacks could be, and what a serious thing 
the experiment was. Then each original 
speech bore on the great questions of the 
day, and as they were all evidently compo- 
sition of these youth,' they seemed to throw 
light on some of the most important prob- 
lems .of State; that is, how this great col- 
ored population and their chosen young 
men regarded certain questions of vital in- 
terest. Never, therefore,' was a college 
Commencement so listened to. The feature 
which [struck me most in these speeches 
was the remarkable good sense and moder- 
ation of them, and their freedom from all 
tifige of bitterness. , The speaker apparently 
felt the difficulties of the great problem aa 
much as white speakers would. They even, 
in some cases deprecated the giving of suf- 
frage to either white or black without the 
"intelligence test." They apparently saw 
the danger in admitting a vast mass of ig- 
norant persons at once to complete political ' 
control in their communities. They con- 
fessed the readiness by which their race 
were influenced by demagogues and sharp- 
ers, and while admitting the virtues and 
sacrifices of Northern men who had come 
South truly to befriend the blacks, they de- 
nounced the adventurers or " Carpet-bag- 
gers," wh'd would merely make use of the 
negroes to secure money or office. One 
speaker advocated in the strongest terms 
compulsory education for both whites and 
blacks. An exceedingly interesting feature- 
in the exercises was an animated debate on 
the " Annexation of Cuba," by two- Vir- 
ginia negroes, Whiting and Washington. 
The arguments for it, such as would nat- 
urally attract the colored race, such as the 
emancipation of the Cuban blacks, the do- 
ing away of the slave trade, the increase of 
the colored vote, and the new market pro- 
ducts, was presented with much skill by 
the former. But the second disputant, 
Washington, gave a most terse and vigor- 
ous argument against annexation ; urging 
that the difficulties before the country in. 
the emancipation of 4,000,000 blacks were 
quite enough without adding that of the 
Cubans ; that annexatiou would flood the 
country with ignorance and crime, and 
above all, would increase the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church, .which " was al- 
ready so degrading to the the great masses 
of white voters." The speaker dwelt on 
curses of the recent war, under which the 
whole country was sufferingj and called up- 
on the people not to plunge into another, 
war for the sake of useless territory. These 
and other points, presented with great vigor 
evidently carried the whole audience, both 
white and black, with the speaker, who 
was enthusiasticly applauded. Many of 
the students alluded to their former condi- 
tion of slavery, but without any tone of re- 
1 proach or of desire for vengeance, and yet 
there was an expression-on their faces which 
showed that all had felt the " iron in the 
soul." ' ' I 

Not an expression of hostility or ill-feel- 
ing appeared in any address. Each speaker 
seemed to feel that the fortunes of his race 
depended on the self-control, virtue, and 
intelligence of each individual, and that 
their future was in their ownj hands. They 
all, apparently, deprecated inny intruding 
of themselves socially, or of pressing their 
social rights beyond what was proper and 
donvenient. Their advice to their com pan- i 
ions as to whom they should vote for and 
what share they should take in political 
life.was characterized by remarkable good 
sense and sharpness of understanding. 
The valedictory address, by John Collins, 
a Maryland negro, on " The Black Man as 
a Voter and Citizen," wasi a striking in- 
stance of this wisdom and sound sense. 
The most interesting speech of the occa- 
sion was made by Joseph! Towe, a full- 
blooded negro from North Carolina, on the 
" Old Time music of the Negroes." He 
stated that the beautiful melodies which 
so much delighted every lover of music 
when sung by tlje^jegroesi were derived 
from native African airs, and that an old 
negro still lived in North Carolina who . 
spoke the African languages, and knew 
more of these melodies than any other ne- 
gro in the South. The speaker described # 
with what eagerness the slaves would work 
to some of these cheerful rnelodies, and, 
suddenly stopping, said,; " Lwrfl give you 
an instance," when immediately a chorus 
in the audience struck up al lively planta- 



tion song, wbich called out vociferous ap 
plausc. The speaker then detailed tbe dif- 
ferent melodies which were once in favor 
among tbe slaves, and stopped while de- 
scribing each class for the chorus among 
tbe students to give an example. Tbe ef- 
fect was wonderfully lively and impressive. 
The student stated, what no doubt is true, 
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mal and agricultural institute. Whether 
it is best or not for pupils in other schools 
to be at work with their bands, there is no 
doubt that for more than nna generation 
the teachers of the block race roust be men 
who can teach them how to cultivate the 
land — and must be men who are sure tbat 
labor is not disgraceful. By an arrange- 
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that as the negroes are emancipated and j ment, original I think with General Am- 



and hoping that the interest of Olivet would 
be enlisted in the cause still more than in the 
singing, and their appreciation be given to oar 
motives and objects in working still more than 
to tfce 1 success, otjmr efforts. 

To-day has been a pleasant though a labori- 
ous one, singing in the morning to the Bap- 
tist Siinday School, and in the evening to a 
crowded Union meeting in the Hall, while the 
afternoon was devntod to the Decoration ccre- 



\becomeeducated,they are dropping this 6ld j strong, the daily farm detail is one-fifth of monies. The Students occupied sents on the 
music which belongs to the days of slavery, ; the men in the school. The classes go on* {J?*?. in crow'ded cemetery with the 



and that, unless they arc preserved in type, 
these sweet melodies are destined to en- 
tirely pass away. The speaker was greatly 
applauded when be closed, and the address 
hereafter will be published as a remarkable 
contribution to our knowledge of " negro 
music." One young girl, Sally Gregory, 
read a very-pretty essay on "Beautifying 
he rooms of a house." 
All agree that these young women, as they 
go to households of their own, keep remark-! 



as if there was no such detail. Each pu- 
pil must make up bis studies just as if he 
had been sick or had lost the exercise in 
some other way. On Saturday there are 
no studies in school. On that day a larger 
or smaller force' can ' ie thrown on 5ie 
fields as may be necessary. 

The farmer gains a regular force on the 
land. The scholar learns what ten hours' 
work is,— knows that be can do it, and 
that he is not an ornamental workman. 



ably nfcat and tasteful rooms, and show tbe For all bis work he is credited on the books 
cesthetic ability of the race jjy creating j of the institute— I think eight cents an 
beauty from very simple materials. A hour — and what' he earns thus goes so far 
peculiar feature of all the addresses was ' toward meeting the charges of his instruc- 
that they closed with a fervent and sincere 1 tion. The average pupil earns about five 
religious sentiment — for the college is pe- j dollars a month — which is rather less than 
culinrly a religious seminary. half the charge. A young man who comes 

It was a cheerful thought after these | with seventy dollars in hand can earn 
Commencement exerci: -es tbat this band of . enough in addition to it to carry himself 
modest, sensible, and intelligent men and through the year. Some students earn 



women were going abroad through the 
South to be teachers and leaders of their 
race. This class of forty or fifty will, dur- 
ing the Summer months, earn money by- 
waiting in' hotels or by household service, 
and then in the Autumn they will take 
charge of schools for colored pupils, for 
which places there are vastly more teachers 
demanded than the institutioh can supply. 



more, for there are printers, tailors, shoe- 
makers among them, — and, as always, the 
skilled mechanic can make more wages 
than the untrained laborer. The girls are 
detailed to work in the laundry and in the 
sewing room. This lost supplies the store- 
rooms of the school with shirts, frocks and 
underclothing,— wbich the pupils buy, as 
they might buy at any shop where were 
wares as cheap and good as these. In 
, ifact, these are verycheap and' are excel- 
- We extract a few words published ! lent. n * v '. 

by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale of' I know how many of your readers have 
Boston, in the Advertiser. ' [interested themselves in the building up 

. j of the Hampton Institute. I can only ex- 

There are now two of the finest school press my regret that they could not all 
buildings 1 have ever seen, Virginia Hall ] have been present to sec the gratifying re- 
and Academic Hall,— with arrangements ; suits of what has been done here already 
of admirable compkteness for the purposes j His not simply that two hundred and forty 
of the institute. The farm buildings, the soholars are under such good training bere. 
chapel and many smaller buildings make ; More than this,— here arc forty well-trained 
np a very considerable establishment. But I men and women who go out every year 
the contrast between the old barracks and j determined that there shall be forty more 



ministers and the orator of the "clay. The 
musical 'selections were, as you see, touchingly 
appropriate and were beautifully rendered. 
After-the opening prayer by the Rev. Mr. Earl 
of the Methodist Church, the "Soldier's Fare- 
well" was sung by Miss Carrie Thomas and 
the quintette of young men. There are many 
soldier's graves in Charlotte, and many in the 
throng: that must have hail tepderer relations 
than of simple patriotism with the sleepers 
under the flag-marked mounds. Tears streamed 
over many faces as tbe sweet, thrilling strains 
of melody after melody floated over the sum- 
mer plain, breathing of parting, of hope, of 
heavenly rest. 

In the pause that followed the Soldier's 
Farewell, the simple ceremony, in which y._ 
have sc often joined at Hsmptbn, of decking 
the soldier's graves with flowers-^not southern 
roses, tyut lilacs aiid spring wild Sowers— was 
performed by a number of young ladies of the 
town \yith a company of" militia, while the 
band played a dirge. After an oration by 
Rev. Mr. Bruske of the Congregational church, 
the class sang very sweetly "Some o'Dese Morn- 
in's. CJarlcton's poem, "Our Army of Tire 
Dead, "was read by the officer of the day, and 
then the male quintette of Students, with Miss 
Carrie Thomas, closed the services with the 
beautiful, and by you well remembered, strains 
of the yilorjic of the Soul." The class had 
never sung better, and full effect was given to 
the beautiful arrangement of the melody. It 
fell upon the hushed assembly 

Like tlio benediction 
Tbat followetb after prayer, 

bringing sweet hope to all sorrowing hearts of 
the glorious day when 



With sonra on ot 
We sliaii meet i 



r lips and with harps In our hands 
no another strain. 

After the Union meeting inutile evening, the 
Students were pleasantly entertained at the 
house of Mr. Musgrave. They will loiyj/re- 
mcmbcr. Charlotte with affection for Tlie cor- 
diality of their reception here, both in public 
otid private. 

r^And now their faces arc bouud homeward; 
yet, as tlicy cannot hope Jo reach Hampton be- 
fore the Bchool has closed and you are all scat- 



all through the southern country will be 
steadily advancing. 



FROM 



the present edifices is not greater than one j schools, of which they are to be teachers T ,c^e,, • perhaps you will be glad to hear some 
observes between the pupils first collected You are building up a class whose calling littlc nc , coun 5 °< journeying, which you 
here and the body of young people whom j s to compel the blacks to establish and to 
we see here to-day, whose examinations 
have interested us all profoundly. The 
young men 'are so well "set up." to take 
a phrase from the drill-room, and the young 
women are so womanly and simple In all 
their movements, that one feels as if the 
change were that of a generation instead 
of six or seven years. You see the tone 
of the school is now thoroughly estab- 
lished. As soon as a new student comes, 
be enters a set of self-respecting, intelli- 
gent, determined scholars, awl 'he takes 
Hie tone and manner of those he finds 
here. They are all eager to improve, iind 
their mutual influence' must be reckoned 
as not second to the influence of their 
books and their teachers. ■ 

Thisjiigh tone of the school, .which ar- 
rests your attention in a moment, is not, 
of course, gained without sedulous care 
and system. But, from all I can learn, I 
should 1 think the discipline of the place 



THE .EDITORIAL CHAIK 
WHEELS. 



because sysWatically Vstallislicd^novrai 'J?*™***™' After our concert here on 
forward |ry easily. >very^ 

even to Quaker precision, and the habit" n .:— ™ fli" — -'■ 



of order and cleanness formed are such as 
must be Invaluable among tbe teachers of 
a race which hris not been toomuch tempted 



cannot hear from their li. 
There has been vcrv little time for editorial 
maintain school education. ^ our work, | correspondence during the burden and heat of 
therefore; enlarges itself rapidly and in- the days Df pilgrimage, aud this review of them 
definitely ; and while it is done as well as ■ must be very short. 

it is done now the reputation of Hampton ! We left you, as you know, on the 1 nth of 
'February! for New York and Brooklyn, in 
which cities the new class made its debut— a 
severe tesjt for a company with but four weeks 
of preparation and the reputation of the orig- 
inal class to sustain. -Some stage fright and 
some failures were inevitable; butyit is only- 
fair to say that the trying ordenl.was passed 
fully as well as could have been expected, and 
tbat the rjlass has ; on the whole, been steadily 
improving and winning favor wherever it has 
gone. . J 

From New York the course lay up the Hud- 
son and over the N. 1'. Central road to Buffalo, 
taking mbst of the principal towns, finding 
at many of them pleasant remembrance .of the 
old class, laud enthusiastic reception of them- 
selves. You will understand it when, we al- 
lude to tllje pleasant meeting with old friends 
at NcwbufgU and Claverack. 

While you were luxuriating in peach blos- 
soms nndl May-flowers, wo were crossing aud 
recrossing the broad Hudson in sleigbs. We 
made Albany our head-quarters for a week, 
and spent a Sunday in Syracuse, cordially 



ClIAKlOTTE, MlCHIOAS, ) 

Decoration Day. ) 
1 From this far northern peninsula between 
the two great lakes, the field detachment of 
Hampton Students send greeting to their breth- 
ren in camp on the peninsula of the York and 
the James. Hard at work you are, like them, 
in the same good cause, and their {thoughts, 
l|ich know the way to Hampton well, arc 
h you more than ever as the closing days 
f Ischool draw near, and especially to-day 
•'■Hi thcyliavc spent as you have, among the 



of Decoration Day which arc oh 
served here with great solemnity ancl interest 
by all the best citizens. | M 

Charlotte -is a beautifuf western (own, sit- 



We hope to visit the former two cities on our 
way cast. At Parhcsvillc, Ohio, our voting 
women were hospitably lodged at the Female 
Seminary— a child of South Hadjey— and we 
Were all delightfully entertained by the . Prin- 
cipal, Miss Evans, and her teachers and pupils. 
; At Elyria we had a very pleasant meeting 
with three of our Hampton graduates— Eliza 
Nottingham, Samuel Windsor and James Rich- i 
nrds, who came down to attend our concert 
from Oberlin where they are pursuing an ad- 
vanced course of study. 

We hnvo spent the last three' weeks, and ex- 
pect to spend -one more, in Michigan, and have 
seen much to interest us. Thorej is not time 
to speak as fully as would be Interesting of the 
thriving western towns— of- Elintj anil Sagi- 
naw, and Bay City, and Oram* Rapids and the 
rest, with their wonderful lumber trade and 
salt works; whole forests falling yearly. under 
the pioneers axe, their huge trunks floated to 
market on the swift western rivers), sawed up 
into boards and cut up into shingles at the rate 
of; millions if day. A few hours' ride north- 
ward from Bay City on Lake Huron would- 
have brought us into the " forest , primeval " 
where no settler's axe has yet rbng. Cold 
rains and short purses forbade the trip, and 
now terrible forest Arcs are raging among the 
giants. We bad to content ourselves with a 
walk among the mills and along the Moskegan, 
where hundreds, of raftsmen in picturesque 
costumes of red shirts, and blue, were hard at 
work sorting the logs as the swollen current 
hurried thcni down. 

There ore curious facts about the salt works 
of Michigan." With no indication of salt at 
the surface, the keen-eyes of science penetrated 
the overlying strata and saw salt at the bottom. 
Artesian wells were sunk hundreds— a thou- 
sand feet in the earth, and up sprang the briny 
liquid holding ninety-five per cent of salt. 
Thtjnxa happy coincidence was perceived. 
The rehjsc_of the lumber mills, especially the 
suwdust-Zwhich the Wolverines do not believe 
is good for sawdust puddings, and hardly 
know what to do with— was just the thing for 
feeding the fires under the salt boilers. So 
every considerably mill owner sank a shaft, 
and salt and shingles arc "birds of a feather" 
in Michigan. Even now the lumber manufac- 
turers are at a loss how to dispose of the super- 
fluous refuse, and mountains of sawdust rise 
in every mill yard, while the slabs and small 
sticks are sunk in masses to build wharves 
and even to make land. 

It is sad to 'think of the shivering poor in 
our eastern cities whom this waste would make 
g!ad ; Here, the best seasoned woodfor burn- 
ing is sold for one dollar and fifty cents a 
cord — delivered, j * ' ' ] , " 

Just across the peninsula, at Grand Haven 
i Lake Michigan, the mountains are-Ox sand in- 
stead of sawdust. The cutting off of 'the forests 
left a free path for the winds Which sweep, 
over the lake and carry the sands of its shore 
inland, piling it np in immense sand "dunes" * 
or drifts, of shifting size and shape, sometimes 
threatening the fishermen's huts with burial. 
One js apt to wonder that some enterprising 
glass-company docs not settle here and utilize 
the sand, as the salt men have the sawdust. 

It might be grand but it would not he Grand 
Haven. 

Tl c old class will remember pleasantly the 
East nan family at Grand Haven, aud be glad 
to hear that class No. 2 have equal tjrason to 
be grateful for a cheering welcome and hospi- 
tality that pilgrims in a strange land know how 
to appreciate. Mr. and Mrs. Eastman's parents 
were among the earliest settlers in Michigan ; 
Mrs. Eastman's father having been fpr many 
years a zealous missionary to the Indians. 
Very few of the representatives of the tribes 
he la jorcd among arc left. A little settlement 
of fishermen's huts on the Grand River num- 
bers n it a few Ottawas and Potter 
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to those virtues. I dd not know what are t,n 8 ,n ? rccn P 0>tl > res ' but with no still waters 
the gymnastics, but I have been struck by " carcr tllnn tnc tw .° lnil f <■.',!"?' }?" tlle Cr ? ck . 
the ease and even grace of movement ^^S^^^ 1 ^^ 
most of the pupils of both sexes, ■ _ A Ten mi ,^ 8 off lics 01iTCti where ' thc American 
The spirit and yigor of the examinations : Missionary Associition claims a flourishing 
spoke well for both teachers and pupils^! college, sister to Oberlin and Bcrca. On Sat- 
But I could not but feel that already the j "rday afternoon wo drove out there through 
teachers of thc blacks have a far easier tne coun try charming in the freshness of the 
task than had those pioneers whom I saw : l» t0 northern spring The class was most hos 
in the last years of the war, and the first 1 PJ^'LTf T 1 F ~ ult y.° the co1 ' 
of the peace, who had to awaken to keep ; t^f^^* iMj* Mr' 
BWakc > » nd at the B»"e time to teach tile Brown, professor of music at thc college, 
sluggish natures they had awakened. In proposed a vote of thanks (which wis unani- 
all the classes .we have seen to-day the pu- ; mously accorded) to the Students for their 
pils have been on the gut vibe as fullv as the -musical treat, and to Mr. Fennci for his 
teachers. dLThc relation between teacher ;" remarkable .training of them." Mr. Brown 



and ptipil is charming, and nothing better remarked that he had never beard pianissimo places which class No. 1 had visited 
cnnld It,, uskfxl l linn tim oaiMmAaa nf tUa o cqUal theirs. Class No. 1 at Hampton will tion equal to that of last year. C 



m&!^^™*^«fi» | K^.rt„"know^.relr su^X shar- 



oneand the affectionate respect of the other. ; | ng t ] le ir successes. Mr. Fenner h, 
' - sponded with thanks for the cordial i 



fin inchHavcn was our furthest westerp point, 
id i ow we arc once more looking homeward 
ceived by the churches which for some of you „nd expect to reach Hampton by.thelmiddle 
have such tender associations. . T ,- ~ , . f .V 

From Syracuse we ..ranched off upon the ! of J W Se ^ raI reason8 ,mvc conspired to 
Old Road » to Auburn, where \fc had tli ~ 



pleasure of meeting that remarkable represen- 
tative of the colored race, Mrs. Harriet Tub- 
man, whose wQndcrful life of faith and works 
of deliverance among Iter people gave her long 
ago the title of their "Moses. 

At Rochester we had a repetition of the en- 
thusiastic reception of last year, and the sat- 
isfaction of hearing that we did not diminish 
the reputation made then. We may accept 
the urgent I invitation we received to stop there 
on our return. Jamestown, the home of Sen- 
ator Fenton, and Ithaca, the seat of Cornell 
University^ were among 'the new places visited. 
A short run through the corner of 1 Pennsylva- 
nia, stopping at Erie, Meadvillc and Sharon, 
and then on through the the lake towns of 
Ohio and Michigan; receiving at most of thc 



pily rc- 
-cption, 



rccep- 

equal to that of lost year. Cleveland, 
Oberlin ami Detroit we were Obliged to give 
up, as they had just been visited by our breth- 
ren— the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University. 



make the campaign a Jess successful ope than 
it shtnild have boon. I^iird times everywhere, 
a late, and stormy spring, and a not sufficiently 
prompt possession of thc field havq n^ade heavy 
odds to fight against; while we have not onfy 
been in the wake of the Fisk Jubilees once 
more, in their last tour before sailing for Eng- 
land, but have suffered, as they have, great 
injury from tbe fraudulent speculators who 
take their name and prejudice the people who 
discover their impositions aga>nst all compa- 
nies o f colored singers. 

Agf install these obstacles, and thejadded' 
one cf frequent illness from the inclejment 
weath er, the company have bravely fought and, 
with allowance for the common imperfections 
of humanity, 'claims to have dime what it 
could for the cause of Hampton and!askss> 
welcome home* 
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Thin the blood that Uirills in my 

Its earnest of liberty; 
And dear are the stare it harbors, 

In its aunny field of blue, 
AsthehojK-of a further heaven, 

That lights all the dim way throu 
' Julia Ward 



GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

By broad Potomac's silent shore, 
Better than Trajan lowly lies, 
(iilding her green declivities 

With (dory now and evermore; 
Art to hi* fame no aid hath lent; 
His nniutrv is his monument. 



THE UNITED STATES PATENT-OFFIOE. 

One of the most prominent buildings in 
Washington is the Patent-office ; a white 
marble quadrangle enclosing a large open 
court, with beautiful flowers, fountains and 
shrubbery. The building itself is about 
four hundred and ton feet long Iby two 
hundred and seventy-five broad, varies 
from sixty to seventy-five feet in 'height, 
and covers more than two and a half acres 
of land. 

In 1 790 Congress passed a bill to " pro- 
mote the progress of science and the use- 
ful arts, by securing to authors and inven- 
tors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discove. ics," and this was the 
beginning of our present Patent-office. 
By this bill, and the minor laws' which 
grew out of it. the general public is bene- 
fited, in that inventions of all descriptions 
are encouraged, while individual inventors 
are protected and enabled to I utilize the 
products of their genius. 

In 1837 there were 7(10 applications for 
patents ; 435 were issued, and the receipts 
were over $29,000. In 1871 '.here were 
19,472 applications; 13.033 were issued, 
the receipts were over $f.78,700. The pro- 
cess of obtaining a patent is necessarily 
somewhat troublesome, as it is of course 
important to avoid infringements and the 
granting of worthless patents, wh le the 
fact that over 125,000 have already boc:i 
issued in t is country, shows how much 
labor and time must be required for their 
examination. "Any person who is the 
original and first inventor of any new and 
useful art, machine, manufacture, or com- 
position of matter " may obtain a patent 
for it, subject to certain conditions.! The' 
invention, however, must have been re- 
duced to a practical form, by the construc- 
tion of the machine itself, or a model of it, 
by making" a drawing of it, or by such dis- 
closures of its exact character that from 
,the description, the improvement itself or 
)a inodel of it can be constructed. |A fee 
"of fifteen dollars is required on applying 
fori patent to be filed for examination ; 
and/twenty dollars must be paid when the 
patent is issued. A written description 
most accompany the^application, explain- 
ing in concise, exact terms, the invention, 
and if possible a drawing or model. Each 
application is classified and taken in regu- 
lar order by skilled examiners, who; coj 
pare it' with patents already granted, 
the applications rejected, with forei; 
patents, etc., after which, if the inventii 
is found to be useful and new, and d< 
not infringe with the rights of any previous 
patentee, a patent is granted. At present 
patents are granted for seventeen years, 
and no extensions are given except by 
special act of Congress ; while all trade 
marks and designs, as of new patterns, or 
shapes, etc., are subject to the patent laws. 

In the Patent office at Washington is 
now to be found a most valuable and in- 
teresting collection of models, drawings, 
descriptive catalogues, etc. ; while a large 
library of books of reference, books on 
models, and on mechanical and kindred 
subjects, affords every facility not only to 
the official examiners, but to visitors desir- 
ing to make investigations, j A large vol- 
ume is issned every week, containing! spe- 
cific outlines and drawings of the patents 
issued since the publication of the ra-ece- 
Hing volume ; besides which, a weekly 
" Ofccial Gazette " is issued, giving an in- 
dex of all patents granted during the car- 
rent week, and containing other important 
information. 



The long halls of the great building are 
lined with glass cases filled with models, 
many of which are beautiful and interest- 
ing, for here every mechanical and useful 
art is represented. The largest apartment 
is that devoted to agriculture, and it seems* 
as if there were no end to the improved 
implements, fertilizers and manufactured 
products which are here 'exhibited. In 
short, the whole collection and the system 
which it represents are full of interest, and 
are of course of immense importance to 

! our national prosperity and to individual 

| inventors. 

I We are very apt to take the privileges, 
comforts and protection which we receive 

I from a well-organizSc! government, as a 
matter of course. -anti permit ourselves to, 
forget that we, too, must share the respon- 
sibility of its support, and a glimpse within 
the circle of government work may help 
us to realize how vast the machinery is, 
and bow much its smooth working depends 
upon the honesty and fidelity of individual 
citizens. . » 



TO THE STUDENTS OF HAMPTON. 

VI (CONTINUED). 



FOR TOCNO MEN. 

■ The principal power in general society un- 
doubtedly lies in the hands of its female mem- 
bers; that is, it is to them that Society looks 
for a careful maintenance of etiquette, and 
for the support of a high standard of refine- 
ment, and you will understand this w hen you 
remember how many things you do, as young 
men, among yourselves, which as gentlemen, 
you would not, on any account do in the 
presence of ladies. Now, of course, the 
rougher life, which, as a general thing fulls 
to the lot of young men, and the fnct that in 
their struggle with the world they have little 
time for social culture explains, this and to n 
certain extent excuses that want of grace and 
case which is so much more frequent among 
young men than among young women. But, 
and I' want you to lay this to heart, neither 
this nor any other reason, however plausible, 
can or ought to induce you to abate by jot or 
tittle your constant endeavor to become and to 
be gentlemen. If you will once take the 
trouble to learn what it is to he polite and well- 
bred, and Will honestly try to form the habit 
in yourselves, you will "find. that you need never 
be too tired, or too busy, or too careless, to \m 
gentle and courteous in your manner to those 
about you, and yon will find, too, that every 
step which you take in this direction, will 
bring its reward, and that, in the end,you will 
be more than repaid for the exertion which at 
the outset may, not improbably, seem to you 
very great. 

I have no intention, as you see. of encourag- 
ing you with the assertion that it is an easy 
thing to be a gentleman, for that I think would 
he the surest road to your ultimate discourage- 
ment, hut I want you to believe and act upon 
what I am sure is the truth; that is, that by 
care, patience, watching the habits of those 
who are better bred than yourselves, and ipod- 



you ask what these attentions are ? - Did you for you to give some thought to your appear- 
-- ance an* to your general demeanor, but my 
meaning is that you are not! to think of your- 
self selfishly or with over-sen»itivenes9. Do 
not be too anxious as to the opinion that may 
be formed of you ; do not constantly wonder 
whether people think you are good-looking, 
or well-dressed, or well-mannered, or "smart;" 
but watch closely the behavior of the most 
cultivated people you know, imitate their ac- 
tion when you are in doubt or ignorance as to 
what is proper, and then forget yourself and 
try to make those about you comfortable and 
happy. This may seem to - you an odd rule 
whereby to measure yourselves, but I assure 
you that if you will put it in practice you will 
find it covers a great many of these details 
which seem so hard to master whei you are 
obliged to take them one by one. You will 
find in many eases when you are perplexed as 
to the proper thing to do 'that theafiswer to 
the question*"' What will be most agreeable to 
those about me,' - will solve your doul/ts and 
decide correctly for you. j ' 

For example nothing is more ill-bred than 
over-familiarity, and, as a general thing, noth- 
ing is more disagreeable to the people to whom 



icver see a gentleman assist a lady or any one 
ivho was old or weak from a carriage, or open 
i door for them to pass through, or carry a 
larcel for them, or pick up anything which 
hey may have dropped, or close a window for 
hem, or in a hundred ways do something for 
hem which it would be hard or disagreeable 
or them to do for themselves ! 

If you will notice how wide the difference 
i s in these matters between a rough, untrained 
man, and n gentleman, you will soon be cou- 
■ inced of their importance and the necessity 
lor training yourselves to remember them, for 
everywhere and always it is these little things 
that mark a gentleman's manner. 
I You must not pass between the fire or the 
light and any one, must not sit in any awk- 
ward or familiar position in the presence of 
Others, must not smoke without asking permis- 
sion,' must not chew or above all things, spit, 
must not cough, sneeze, or blow your nose 
loudly or obtrusively. You should always 
carry and carefully use a pocket handkerchief, 
with it you can cover your mouth when you 
sneeze, cough, or: yawn (turning your head 
idc at the same time, Vwhile the various otl 



to which it can be put make it an indls- it is offered. Do not approach too closely to 
pensnhle article of your attire. If you can any one to whom you may be speaking, es- 
avoid it, you should not sit or stand with yotir pccially if it be a lady j do not touch any part 
hack toward any one, and when in company of the dress of any one near you; do-not wins- 
'—Id never yawn, as this latter is a rude in" per, point,, or stare; do not make remarks 
tired of the people about 



dication that you are t 



To whistle or sing nudibly is in very 
taste,* and you must most certainly not alii 
yourself to pick your teeth, scratch your head 
or any part of your person, clean your nails, 
or take any similar liberty before people. 
You must not talk in a loud voice, call loudly 
attract another person's attention, must no't 
e rougher coarse language, and must never, 
anywhere or at any time, be guilty of pro- 
fanity. In regard to this last fault I wouljd 
gladly s|(eak to you at length ami-most earn- 
estly, hut 1 think the sin has been wisely 
summed up in the words of a famous clergy- 
man who once said that "there could be ho 
excuse for profanity for it was not only wicked 
and ungentlemanly, hut also consummately 
foolish ; " a description so true that it ought to 
hi enough todetcr any thoughtful man from the 
use Of so-called strong language. In a less 
degree it also applies to any coarseness or vul- 
garity of word or gesttfre, than which nothing 
isniorc repugnant to refined persons, and as 
this is a specially dangerous fault for young 
men, who arc apt to take a good deal of license 
among themselves, you will have to guard 
against it very carefully,* remembering that the 
expressions which you permit yourself to use 
habitually when you are with your daily com- 
panions, will almost invariably crop out in 
your general conversation. If you use coarse, 
rough language and gestures when you are with 
the men and hoys who are your ordinary assof 
ciijtcs, you will find it very difficult to change 
your custom when you nre with other people, 
for which reason (and for -many others), it ii 
best, if you mean to be a gentleman at all, to 
be a gentleman always. 

When the door of a room which does 
belong to 'you, or in which you have not a* 
lcajst an equal right with others, is closed, d< 
not try to open it; but knock and await thi 
answer of those within. When you enter i 
estly accepting instruction in whatever form ' room always remove your hat, and touch oi 



it may come, you can make of yourselves ten- 
tlemen of whom your friends and teachers/will 
have no need to be ashamed. 

Now if you have read what has already been 
written to you, you have learned several things 
which I shall here merely recapitulate in brief. 
You have learned that thorough cleanliness is 
essential, that your dress should be neat, quiet 
and always suitable to your occupation, and 
that at table your behaviour must be most 
carefully regulated. We come now, naturally*- 
to your demeanor in general society ; that is, in 
all social gatherings, in all public places, in 
the street and the house ; wherever, in short, 
j/are brought in contact with your fellow 
ngs, and the details which I shall try to 
make plain to you, demand your serious attcn 
tion. 

Consideration for others, either real or ap- 
parent, is the foundation ; for good manners, 
and what you need to learn is to show such 
consideration constantly and easily, to make 
it so entirely habitual as to require no special 
effort. There are certain forms which, you 
will have to follow, certain rules which you 
will have to obey, and the more thorough your 
knowledge of these, the pleasanter your social 
relations will be, both to yourself and others. 

Many of the principal of these rules relate 
to the respect which you are expected to show 
in certain ways, and in greater rfr less degree, 
to all whom yon may meet. For example, 
you must invariably give precedence to all 
women— young or old, rich or poor— to all old 
people, to all invalids, and to all to whom .from 
their position or character you desire to show 
especial respect; that is, you must never enter 
a room, carriage, etc., before such persons, or 
precede them through doors, gates,etc, or seat 
yourself before they are seated; but on the 
contrary should always be ready to assist them 
by the numberless little attentions which a 
gentleman has it in his power to bestow. Do 



remove it when you meet/an acquaintance 
while upon your first entrance into a room vou 
should speak or bow to each person in it, un- 
lesji of course the number is very large, and 
should do the same upon leaving. When you] 



ass upon tue rigiits or others, you 
ail to ask pardon at once, saying, 
pardon;" or, "Excuse me;" or 
similar form of words, and when 



upon the appearance of others while you are 
in their presence, and do not ridicule or make 
fun of either strangers or friends. 

Do not keep up a private conversation to the 
exclusion of other people, and do not in any 
way amuse yourself at other people's expense, 
for, ns I have said before, the rudeness which 
unnecessarily wounds another person's feelings, 
is just us inexcusable as the rudeness which 
stares a person out of countenance or. occupies 
a comfortable seat while some tired woman 
stands. 

If you unintentionally commit any rude- 
ness, or trespass upon the rights of others, yo 

must never fail t 

" I beg your l 
using some similar 1 

possible must atone for your rudeness in other 
ways as well. 

In church, at concerts, lectures, or any pub- 
lic gathering, you must always be quiet and 
orderly. on no account tnlking'in a loud voice, 
or in any way making a disturbance or attract- 
ing attention ; while at church or any religious 
meeting your behavior must be reverent and 
marked by proper respect for the place wherein ' 
you arc, and the occasion which has called vou 
there. , 
You should try always when yoi are among 
people to sit or stand quietly, unless there is 
good reason for moving. To shuffle your feet, 
move your chair unensiiv, fidget with any part 
of your dress, or anything you may be hold- 
ing, is very annoying, and if you allow it to 
become a habit will often make you an unpleas- 
ant companion to well-bred people. Teach 
yoursidf to do what you have to do neatly and 
quickly, and then do not embarrass yourself 
and others by constant and needless movement. 

You probably sufficiently appreciate the im- 
portance of showing deference to those whose 
years, station or character make their claim to 
it evident, but I should like to make you feel 
that it is a good thing to practice politeness 
toward your companions whom you consider 
on an equality with yourself and not especial- 
ly entitled to your respect. The minor courte- 
sies of society cost so little when they have 
once liccome habitual, and go so far toward 
making life smooth and pleasant, that you will 



introduced to any one you should how and find it no waste of time to practice them .i: 



creation upon some subject of 
man interest, shaking hands, in this country, 
not being usual except among, friends. In 
conversation, be careful not to put yourself 
and your opinions forward, to interrupt any 
one who may be speaking, to talk much of 
yonrself.br your own affairs, or to introduce 
any merely person a I subject. 

Do not talk (except to intimate friends or in 
private) about the state of your health, your 
clothes, your teeth, about anything in shert 
which can only be of interest to yourself and 
your near friends, and try to reach a happy 
medium between uneasy shyness and presum- 
ing; self-confidence, being quiet and unassum- 
ing; but neither careless nor awkward. 

Do what you can always for the entertain- 
ment of others, and when you join in games 
or similar amusement, do so without noise or 
roughness, and with due regard to the pleasure 
of your companions. 

If you are a guest in the house of others, 
you must upon your arrival first greet your host 
and] hostess, and never leave without making 
a proper fare wcH to them ; in your own house 
you! must politely and kindly receive your 
guests, doing your best to make them at ease, 
and to give them pleasure. When you are away 
from home you must be careful to take no lib- 
erties, and must understand that many things 
which it is proper to do in your own house, 
you cannot do in other people's houses without 
rudeness. 

I believe that with young men, as with young 
women, the safest means to obtain graceful 
and pleasing manners is to think as Tittle of 
yourself as possible. Of coarse it is necessary 



intercourse with your fellow-students and 
laborers. Do not be ashamed to- offer a seat 
or a newspaper, to say " thank you " for any 
little kindness, to pick up anything that your 
companion may have dropped and return it to 
him ; but on: the other hand, be always ashamed 
to keep on your hat even in a room full of men, 
to spit recklessly here and; there, to yawn in a 
friend's face, to take the best seat, to ridicule 
or mock-any unavoidable peculiarity in another, 
tarroughly reject or ignore any favor done for 
you ; because for your own sake, if you are not 
moved by any less sejfish reason, you had bet- 
ter give your companions; such treatment as 
you in turn desire to receive. More than this, 
there are few, even among rough boys, who 
do' not feel the charm of a courteous and 
kindly manner, and the example in this respect 
of a single boy may work greater good than 
pages of written advice. P"- 

It is not unusual to hear boys and very young 
men say scornfully or carelessly that all these 
things are for girls: "men" na<* no time or 
need for them, but surely in so saying they 
prove nothing but their own ignorance or lazi- 
ness. If you will make a fair trial of this 
matter you will find that it is possible to be 
refined and gentlemanly in spite of hard work, " 
small opportunities ana a rough life, and it is 
foolish for you to undervalue the importance to 
you of a pleasing and . sensible manner. A 
man's success in life is sure to be more orless 
affected by the external proof which he givr»-> 
of the training he has received, and it will be 
greatly tot your advantage if early in life you 
teach yourselves to be polite ax)0 careful in 
your behavior to all people. 
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INDEPENDENCE BELL-JULY 4, 1776 

W$cn tlio Declaration of Independence y> 
lulnpt- .l by Col 



atcring place, he is said to have saved no mail boat crossed tiie Irish channel, and 

uout seventy persons from drowning. great destruction was done on the coast. | wonderful invention is in its pow 
All his nerve and courage as a swimmer, And tlrrough these awful hours of darkne- s ; ing life, and hasten the time wh 



catest value and blessing of the 
" sav- 



fn^&on°"°p™2lmH^ tSTJX as well as his confidence in his wonderful this man was tossing about at the mercy 

wall tiie'inimi>iiunt« tnen-ori" i : ir ..v i= t i swimming dress, must have been required I of the waves, some fifteen miles from land. 

SS^tia&J^^'t^iS^S^^ in the terrible test to which he has put it, The wind was so violent that he had to 

give over paddling and with one hand 
shade his face (the only part of his body 



i dang 
shall be 



r and terror are concerned, there 
o more soa. .. 



ring. At the won!, the young pati 
urn! rh.ppni^ Ills hand*. -lioutetl:- 

BUtOt'r 

Thero was a tumult in tlio city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 

Paring restless up and down — 
People gathering at the corners. 

Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 

With the earnestness of speech. 

As the bleak Atlantic currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State House, 

So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 

Made a harmony profound. 
Till the quiet street of Che 



| to the astonishment of the world 

The -Vt'Mi York Herald gives the follow 
I ing thrilling account of his successful ex- exposed) from the blast, 
p.riment. 

"Boynton sailed from pier No. ■ 
j river, in the national steamship the Queen, 
'on Saturday, October 11, 1874. lie had 



y pari 

his paddle 

was wrenched away by a heavy sea. but it 
North fortunately came into his hand again. For 
everal seconds a wave would completely 
ubmcrgc him, then he would shoot on to 



\ but little or no baggage with him, as at the crest and take breath before he again 

| the last moment he decided to jump over- was burled down a sloping mass of water, 

! board when two hundred miles outside of which seemed one hundred feet to the bot- 
Sandy Hook, 



MISSION CHURCH AND SEMINARY AT 
PASUMALAI. 

This engraving is from a photograph of 
the church at I'asumalai, South India — the 
scat of the Theological Seminary of the 
Madura mission. The institution is situ- 
ated on the great road from Madras to Cape 
miles southwest of Madura. 



s all turbule 



•ith 



and. 



ith< 



"Will they do iff" " Dar 

"Who is speaking?" ■• 
"What of Adamat" 

"Oh, Ood grant they w 
"ilake some way there!" 

" I am stifling! " Stifle, then! 
When a nation's life's at hazard. 

We've no time to think of met 



U llUIHireil miles ouisiuc Ol IVIlIfll M'tlliui mil; iiuiimich w uu*- 'VI ,„ c ,, ... e 

nd swim back to New York. ! torn. As a result of this tossing he became A mile and a ha f further on is the famous 



This, however, was abandoned, as the co,ra- , seasick, a tt 
mandcr of theship was a mnnof little taith [ pene.l tp him 
and vetoed the experiment, Boynton re 
maining on board an involuntary passen 
ger. The dress taken with him, and whiel 
he intended to use, was simply a rubbc 



which never before 1 
His indoraitsbl 



rock of Sikkanda-malai ; while the great 
heathen temples of Madura, and the no less 
~ kkanda-malai are in 



and at 



lit, or armor, ol peculiar pattern, contain- : he pe'rcei 



conquered everything, and about famous temple of 

1 bagan to blow directly view across the plains. The institution 
is not only upon one of the great routes 
of commercial travel, but the great gather- 
s of pilgrims and worshipers that as- 



Let 



So thejj surged against the | State 

While all solemnly inside 
Sat the " Continental Congress," 

Truth and reason for their guide 
O'er a simple scroll debating. 

Which, though simple it mlgh: 
be. 

Yet should shake the cliffs of En 
land 

With the thunders of the free 

Far aloft in that high steeple . 

Sat the bellman, old and gray: 
He was weary of the tyrant 

And his iron-seeptered sway. 
So he sat, with one hand ready 

On the clapper of the bell, ' 
When his eye could catch the sir 
nal. 

The long-expected news to tell 

See! See! The dense crowd quive 

Through all its lengthy line. 
As the boy beside the i>ortal 

Hastens forth to give the sign 
With his little hands uplifted, 

Breezes dallying witli Ins hair 
Hark! with deep, clear intonatioi 

Breaks bis young voice on t'.i 
air: 

Hushed the people's swelling mu; 

Whilst the boy cries joyously; 
"Ring!" he shouts, "Ring.! gran 1 ! 

Ring? oh, ring for Liberty!" 
Quickly, at tin' given Hignal 

The old bellman lifts his hand, 
Forth he sends the good news, 
making 

Iron music through the land. 

How they shouted! What rejoicing! ^ 

How the old bell shook the air. 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 

The calmly gliding Delaware! 
How the bonfires and the torches 

Lighted up the night's repose, 
And from the flames, like fabled Phoenix, 

Our glorious liberty arose! 

That old State House bell is silent, 

Hushed is now its clamorous tongue; 
Bttt the spirit it awaken'd 

Still is living — ever young; 
And when we greet the smiling sunlight 

On the fourth of each July, 
We will ne'er forget the bellman 

Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out, loudly, "Independence;" 

Which, please God, shall never die! 

—Out Uuiutrrd Cli'im- firtrrtimt*. 



f 

however,, c 
1 o'clo 

plied vigorously 
flock on Wednesday morning 

1 he was near breakers, and 

,, K compartments, which are inflated at ; the rock-bound coast west of Skibbereen sembte at the weekly, monthly, and yearly 
wffl. Its weight was about fifteen pounds, 1 loomed up before him. His danger now feasts at these centres of idolatry, almost 
yet the necessarv articles required on the ! was not less than it was during the height daily pass and repass its doors. T hus sit- 
perilous trip increased this avoirdupois, or the gale, for as a wave would raise him uatod. outside the city, is is well located 
There were two dozen signal lights, two 1 almost on a level with the clifftops he could ; for quiet ffij^gft* ^rgfalgtt 

exert a wide influence over the 
district, through their labors 
among the worshipers fre- 
quenting the feasts. 

This school was first gather- 
ed thirty-one years ago, at 
Tirumangalam, and was re- 
moved to I'asumalai, in 1845, 
on the completion of the build- 
ings erected for it. Its object, 
"as at first planned.was to raise 
up native assistants for the 
missionaries in their prelimin- 
ary work, — preachers, teach- 
ers, and translators, — making 
it a strictly missionary insti- 
tution in the best sense of the 
term. It has undergone vari- 
ous modifications as the work 
of the mission has changed and 
advanced. Latterly ,for several 
years, it has been conducted 
purely as a theological- school 
for the training of pastors and 
preachers. Since its organi- 
zation, not far from four hun- 
dred young men have been 
.connected with it. Neatly two ' 
hundred and fifty of these have 
found their direct work in la- 
boring for the evangelization 
of their own countrymen, as 
preachers • and teachers, 
throughout Madura and the 
wall of adjacent districts. Few churches in India 




MISSION CHURCH AT PASUMALAI. 



pounds of cheese, six po 
one piece of Bologna sau 
one bowie-knife for she 
] rockets, an extra suit 



have 



nils of crackers, discern nothing but a thre;.^.,.^, — 

>ge. one axe and rock. He made his way along parallel to 
ks, signal flags, the coast, and fortunately lighted upon al- 
f clothes and a most the only landing" place for miles 
large ilouble-bla.lcd paddle with which to around. He saw an opening in the cliffs 
; propel himself The crackers and cheese and propelled himself cautiously toward it. 
I were no doubt consumed before Boynton Whil 
; could venture upon his little trip. This lie a sea 
i at last was enabled to do, bv the permis- and ! 

i sion of the captain of the Queen, as the and in an almost senseless state he was i T 

' vessel approached the Irish coast. hurried high and dry upon the beach. It I t l._ _ 

lit was on the evening of the tenth day was then 4 o'clock in the morning, and theological school.— .Missionary Herald. 

oitt and it blew a gale. Without any tin- he had been nearly seven hours on the ; , 

necessary/fuss, Boynton drew on his India | water, traversing a distance of thirty miles. ; 
rubber-air-tight suit and inflated the air j The aparatus.had behaved admirably, and 
chambers; in his air-tight sack he placed ! divesting himself of it hc stootl quite dry- 
food for three days, a compass, a bull's-eye j in his navy 
lantern, some books (just to beguile the [ That li 



had a wider influence than the one 
worshiping in the edifice here represented. 
Occasionally, there are to be fonnd in its 
Sabbatli audiences educated men from 
Madura, who, Nicodemuslike, desire to 
.*,...!ining the entrance l.wini privately more ot Christ, and hea- 
struek him, carrying him on ; another then pilgrims to the great feasts at Mad- 
nother followed' in quick succession, | „- ra a t Sikkanda-malai.from remote places. 

ativc pastor, ordained in 1871, is at 
time the native instructor in the 



PAUL BOYNTON, 

THE FI8U WITHOUT FINS. 



, which he wore beneath 
done he let off one of ] 



KILL YOUR PISH. 

' If any animal but a fish were allowed 
to die a lingering death by suffocation, or 



time on' the water,) some signal rockets and j hie signal rockets without effect. It showed , ^ ou \^ be drowned, people would be quite 



In this age of wonderful invention, 
which has seen the birth of the steam-boat, 
the railroad, the electric telegraph and the 
sewing machine, people often say, " Wei J 

the next sensation will be the navigation I tim'ore, Ireland, toward which he intended 



a United States flag. In his inside pocket 
he placed a mail which the passengers had 
given him to post, he strapped his bowie- 
knife and axe to his side, and, grasping his 
paddle, was lowered into the water, amid 
the cheers of the passengers, at half-past 9 
o'clock p. M. It was a wild, dark night. 
He was close to the Fastnet rock, with 
Cape Clear three miles from him and Bnl- 



, however, a narrow path in the rocks 



ing to 



eat the meat of such animal, 



of the air." But while they are lookin; 
up into the clouds for the great American 
baloon-ship, which is to take us all to Eu- 
rope without fear of seasickness some fine 
day, behold the new sensation appears in 
a different element. The adventurer is not 
a man-biro, but a man-fish, at home on the 
rolling deep. 

Of course he is an American, and his 
name is Paul Boynton. He has been em- 
ployed for seven years in the coast-guard 



to make, was in a direct line seven miles 
away. He lay on his back paddling vig- 
orously, and soon the lights of the vessel 
were lost in the night. In a quarter of an 
hour more his spirit almost quailed, when 
tossed high on the crest of a wave he could 
no longer see the coast-line or any lights. 
The wind blew, the rain poured down and 
the tide set dead against him. He was 
drifting out to sea, and, to add to the aw- 
ful loneliness of the situation and to -in- 



service on the New Jersey coast, and in crease the dreadful peril, the gale increased 
two seasons at Atlantic City, a summer | m violence. That night for many hours 



Up this he clambered and got on to a m'oun- j an(J consider it an imposition if a 

tain road which brought him to the coast I p rov ; s ; on dealer should send such things 
guard station. He was hospitably received | g _ An(J t it u , when 

and discovered that the place he had landed * Lint™* .'tr- 

ot was Trefaska Bight, some miles east ! fish are caught to leave them Without air 
and south of Baltimore. During the morn- (breathed in their way,) and they die an 
ing he reached Skibbereen and posted the 
letters Intrusted to him and arrived in 
Clark on Wednesday night, October 21, 
where he was the hero of the hour. The 
more the populace heard of the feat the 
greater was their wonderment, as it was 
deemed " 
harmed 
Since 



impossible for a man to pass un- 
through such an experience." 
the first dangerous but successful 
experiment, Captain Boynton has made 
several others, in British waters, in the 
Thames and the boisterous English Chan- 
nel, in the presence of throngs of people, 
including on one occasion the Queen of 
England who has ordered the life-saving 
equipments for the royal yacht. 



unnatural death, after a struggle perhaps 
for hours. No one seems to think iheir 
flesh is injured by this suffering. Never- 
theless it is. So that if one has no thought 
for the unnecessary suffering of the fish, 
he ought to kill it instantly, out of regard 
to his own stomach. He would find a great 
improvement in quality. Strike the fish 
a sharp*blow just back of the eyes, or with 
a knife divide the backbone. We have 
called attention to this before, burVare re- 
minded by a friend that it is not generally 
understood. — Our Dumb Animals. 
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(Continued from 1st page.) 
lug bang in the tower of Independence 
Hall, it was re-cast ' in Philadelphia, and 
was the first bell ever cast in this country. 
The* chair in which John .Hancock, the 
Speaker of Congress sat, and the (able at 
which the Declaration was signed, are pre- 
served, and in the corners of our illustra- 
tion are views of the bell, chair and table. 
In front of Independence Hall stands a 
statue of George Washington, erected with' 
money contributed by the children of the 
public schools of Philadelphia. - 

As most of our readers already know, 
the one hundredth, or centennial, anniver- 
sary of our national Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is to be celebrated with great 
ceremony and appropriate services, and al- 
though the plans are by no means matured, 
yet so much interest is exhibited, and so 
much time, strength and money have al- 
ready been dedicated to the work,- that 
there is little doubt that demonstration 
will worthily celebrate the cause which 
calls it forth. | 

Philadelphia has been chosen as the 
proper place for the anniversary rejoicings, 
on account of its numerous associations 
With the early history of our government, 
and the especial fact that 'the first congress 
metNhere, and Independence Hall will 
doubtless play a very important part in the 
ceremonies. It is believed that those fam- 
ilies, throughout the .country , who are for- 
tunate enough to possess relics of the 
troubled times which gave our nation 
birth; will gladly lend them to the various 
committees appointed to receive them in 
Philadelphia, and that the result will be a 
most interesting and unique collection. 

If some of the " Fathers " could but 
came back in the flesh, to see the grandeur 
of the nation whoso infancy they nursed, 
what, we wonder, would be their criticism 
upon the use we have, made of the great 
inheritance they left us ? Are we honest, 
true, brave, liberty loving and God fear- 
ing, as our Fathers were F 
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O'er happy children wouldst thpu hold firm 
rule," 

And sun thee in the light of cheerful faces? 
Love' hope and patience, these must be thy 
graces, 

heart let them first keep 



Ant] in thine 
School.' 



ADVICE TO A MEW TEACHER. 

1. Do not attempt to hear a lesson until you 
have order. Let all your efforts be directed 
to this as a matter of first importance;. ' 

2. Take a day or a week, if necessary, to 
drill your class in putting away their books 
and slates quietly, walking on the floor and 
ingoing to und from the class. 

3. Keep iu good humor, and avoid being 
hasty in word or action. r t 

• 4. Do not scold or threaten. ' 

"i Make only such rules as you find neces- 
sary for the good of your school. 
6. Exact prompt obedience. 
/?. Keep your eyes open. . 
8. Be firm, kind and impartial. ; 
0. Sec that your school is properly equipped 
with books, slates, pens, pencils, &c. 

10. Study your lessons. 

11. HeaV them without a hook as far as prac- 
ticable. , V 

12. Move about among your scholars and 
endeavor to see all that they do. V 

13. Rely u|>on yourself in the munagement 
of your school. 

14. Visit other schools whenever practicable. 

15. Labor diligently for self-improvement. 

Every teacher, as soon after the commence- 
ment (if his term of school as practicable, 
Bhnuld make it a sacred binding duty to visit 
all the families in the district having children 
to be educated, seek the co-operation of the 
parents, and secure,, if possible, the regular 
attendence of the children at school. By an 
early acquaintance with the pcopky frequent 
friendly visits to the parents, nmt the pinnifes- 
tation of a warm personul interest in the edu- 
cational welfare of the children, the teacher 
gains a prestige that cannot foil to produce the 
best results. Absenteeism, truancy and tardi- 
ness; the bane of all schools, may, in a meas- 
ure, Iks broken up through this system of vis- 
itation. 

v You arc doubtless trying to teach your pu- 
I'i'jB" " 1,1 and to spell well, to master their 
arithmetic so that they cun compute accurately 
and quickly, to' learn their geogrnphylso that 
they may read an ordinary ncvvspnpcV intelli- 
gently, and to acquire such a knowledge of 
grammar that they can analyze and parse Par- 
adise Lost or the Essay on Man . correctly. 



Well, this is all right ; teach them these things 
so that they .shall Know, their text-books well, 
and — what is of more importance — be able to 
apply what they learn to the practical affairs' 
of everyday life. But it is not about these 
things that I want 'to talk now; I have some- 
thing of more importance on my mind. 

Do your pupils all speak the truth ? And do 
they always act in a truthful manner ? I)o you 
invariably set them an example in these respects 
that is worthy of imitation ? If some among 
them arc faulty iu this particular, have you 
created such an atmosphere in the schoolroom 
and on the play ground, that the offenders are 
made to feel ashamed of themselves; and do 
you observe a constant improvement ? Do your 
! pupils all know that, when a tusk is set them, 
| they will certainly lie held to a faithful and 
. prompt performance of that task t Is all their 
school-work of such a character that it is con- 
stantly fitting them to meet worthily the du- 
' ties and responsibilities of coming life ? 

Definitions.— Exercises in which the defi- 
nitions are to he written on slates, in short 
sentences, should be introduced in alternation 
with oral exercises of a similar character. It 
is desirable that an oral exercise of this kind", 
given as a lesson on one day, should be fol- 
lowed on the next day with the same Words to 
be defined in a written exercise, thus training 
the pupils to write as well, as to talk. 

In the oral definitions, let the pupils he re- 
quired to tell what given words mean, in their 
own language, as well as to use them in short 
sentences. One pupil may be requested to 
give a brief definition of a word, another pu- 
pil to use it in a sentence, and another to illus- 
trate its meaning by describing its use. Habits 
of reciting formal, memorized definitions by 
using thus several modes of giving the mean- 
ing of the same word, and the pupils would 
learn to define, and use words intelligently. 

Management. — In the case of a boy thor- 
oughly and persistently ill-disposed, there 
should be no temporizing, no evading of an 
issue ; but when a boy generally well-behaved 
blunders into a little fit of. temper, it is better 
that the teacher take his act as a joke, laugh 
him out of his tantrum, or ignore his state of 
feeling and go on as if nothing were wrongs ; 
whereupon the boy regains his good humor, is 
glad that the teacher's anger was not aroused, 
and is more careful of his conduct the next 
time he is annoyed. ; \ 

' SOMETHINO TO READ To THE CHILDREN. 

We hope that teachers and children were in- 
terested in the Johnny story, and are looking 
out for an other. Here it is: \ 

JOHNNY STUDIES BOTANY. \ 

Johnny is an imitative little fellow. When- 
ever he sees anyone doing anything, he is very 
apt to want to do it too. Ho came the other 
day to my summer study-room— in the hay 
barn on the hill, where the air is always fresh 
and cool— and found me busy with a lot of 
plants that 1 hod' gathered in the woods that 
riiorning. He looked on curiously for a little 
while, then asked what I was doing that for. 

"Doing what ?" 

" Why, picking all those weeds to pieces 
and putting them away in those big books." 

' 'I'm afraid you haven't been looking sharp, " 
I replied. "1 don't put away those I pick to 
pieces." 

Johnny was still again for two or three min- 
utes, then he broke out with, "What do you 
pick them to pieces for ? " 

I told him they were plants that were new 
to me, and I was studying them to learn what 
they were like and wlint their relations were. 
"Relational Do plants have relations ? " 
"Certainly," I replied. 
"That's queer! And is that the way you 
learn so much about them ?" Johnny asked. 
Chiefly." 

'I wish I could do that," he Baid, after 
annthorlpcriod of silent watching. 

" Sofyou can." 
. "When?" 

"Any time; now, if you want." 

" Will you show me how 1 " 

"With pleasure." 

" Right away ?' T 

"Right away." 

" Well," said Johnny, after waiting awhile, 
"I'm ready." 

"So am I." 
• "But I don't know what to do," said 
Johnny. 

" You must get your plants first," said I. 
" Where 1" t 
" Anywhere — out in the garden^ if you 
like." 

Johnny ran to the garden and was soon back 
again with his hand full of leaves and stems. 

"Will these do?" he asked. 

^"•Suppose you wanted to study animals, and 
I should give you the car of a dog, the tail of 
a cat, the foot of a hen, a cow's horn, and a 
piece of sheepskin to begin with; do you 
think. they would help you much ?" 

Johnny laughed at the idea of such a funny 
moss, and said he thought a whole dog would 
be bettor. 

"A good deal better," said I: "And a 



whole plant would be better than all these 
pieces." 

"Can't you tell whut their names are from 
the pieces f" 

"I could," I replied, "but names are not 
what you are to study. You are to study 
plants." • 

"Of course," said Johnny, not knowing 
what else to say. 

"I will go with you," I said, "and show 
you how to get something to study." 

When we reached the garden, I stooped to 
dig up a weed that few boys in the country 
do not know something about — purslain, or, 
us it is commonly called pulley. 

" What's the use of taking that ?'' inquired 
Johnny. "Everybody knows what that is." 

" We'lhtake it, for all that," I said; " per- 
haps we 'njay'Iearn something about it that you 
■never noticed before." 

I " That's catnip," said Johnny, ns I began to 
! ;dig up another plant that stood near the first. 
! " You aren't going to take that, are you ? " 
|] "Why not?" 

1 '"Cause," said Johnny, " I've known cat- 
| nip ever since I can remember." 
j : "Shut your eyes," said I. Now tell me 
what kind of a stalk catnip has." 
■ " Why," said Johnny, hesitating— " it's 
just like— r^any other stalk." 

"Like pusley ?" 4 1 

" No ; pusley hasn't any stalk ; it just sprawls 
on the ground." 

" Like mullein stalk ? " 

"No," said Johnny; "not like that." 

" Like cornrstalk or thistle? " 

" Not like them either," said Johnny. "It's 

hire 1 guess I don't remember exactly what 

it is like.' 7 

"So you don't know catnip as weir as you 
thought," said I. 

"These two will be enough to begin with," 
!| continued. "Study them carefully, and when 
I have finished with my plants I will come to 
see how you get on." 

j j Johnuy soon tired of studying by himself, or 
maybe be did not find very much to learn; at 
any rate it was but a little while before he 
stood at my table, plants! in hand. 
I J " Well," said I, as J put away my work, 
n Whet have you discovered I " 

: "Catnip-stalk is square, ".said the botanist. 
[ "Good," said I; anything more?" 
i "It smells," said Johnny. 
[ ! "What like?" 
j " Like— like catnip-tea." 
i " Very like," said I. " What else have you 
learned?" / 
I Johnny hesitated. 

"Is the pusley stem anything like catnip ? " 
; I "Do you call those stems, when they don't 
stand up?" was Johnny's reply. 

" Yes, those are stems." 

"They're round, " said Johnny, "and smooth. 
Catnip is fuzzy a little, and the stems are 
straight." 



"Oh, no!" said I, "not nearly. You havn't 
learned anything about the roots yet. nor the 
branches, nor how they grow, nor about the 
flowers, nor the seeds, nor when they come up 
in the spring, nor when they die in the fan, 
nor what things eat them,' nor what they are 
good for, nor what their relations are, nor—' 
•'111 never be ableoto learn all that!'" cried 
Johnny, fairly frightened by the magnitude of 
the task he had undertaken. "And there is 
such a lot of plants! " 

" It would be a terrible task, indeed," I re- 
plied, "if you would have to learn it all at 
once. But you haven't. Just keep your eyes 
open, and take notice of the different plants 
you see, and you will get better and better ac- 
quainted with them ever}} year. The older 
you grow the faster you will learn, and the 
more you will enjoy it. In'a few years it will 
be pleasanter than play to you." 

"I hope so," said Johnny, resolutely; "if 
I've got to learn them all.jj I'll try, anyhow." 

P-Chri»tian Union. 



"Anything more?" 
"The leaves are bigger. than pusley leaves, 
id thinner and softer," said Johnny, compar- 



compar. 

"We havn't finished with the stalk yet," I 

" Can you tell mo anything more about it? " 
"ThtttS all I know," said Johnny. 
" HoSv about the color? " 
'•It's) green." 

" Is the 'pusley-stem green/? " 

V Some of it, and some qf it's almost white, 
ad soqne is almost red; queer, isn't it?" He 
went OB, spreading the plant out as it grew in 
the garden. " The under side of the stem is 
pale, apd the upper side is red— tanned, -I 
guess, in the sun." 

"It lioks like it," I said; "what's the color 
iside?|" 

'■Shall I break it?" 

'F Certainly.';' I 

Johnny bent the pusley-stem with both hands, 
nd to his great surprise it snapped short off. 
'[ Oh! " he cried, " how brittle it is; I didn't 
think it would break so sudden." 
ITryjthe catnip-stem." 
'It won't break," said Johnny, 
j Cut it witli my knife." 
" It's tough, " said Johnny, "and .voody and 
hollow. The stalk is square but the hole is 
round."' 

i I took tho knife, cut the stem across at a 
joint,' add said: " 1 don't!see any hole here." 

i Johnuy was puzzled. ["See," I said, split. : 
ting the stalk lengthwise, I" the hollow is closed ; 
u» at tin? joints where tho branches begin.'? | 
T"I shouldn't' have thought of that," said i 
Johnny What a lot of things there is to learn ■ 
about one stem ." V/ 

"IWe'ye scarcely made a beginning yet," I 
But before we go farther, let us recall : 
re have already found out. 
"The ■ catnip stalk is square; stands up! 
ight; has a strong odor; is slightly fuzzy; is 1 
in; is rough and woody; will not break 
sily; is hollow, except at the joints; and—" 
"That's all I can think of," said Johnny. 
"And the pusley-stem is round; lies flat on 
e ground; is smooth; brittle; pale green be- 
w, audi red on top; solid — Are you sure of 
at?" I 

Johnny split a pusley-stem its whole length, 
ami said there was no sign of a hole in it, add- j 
in'g, meditatively, a moment after: " It takes 
a great deal of study to find out all about a J 
plant, don't it?" if it t< a weed." 
" A very great deal, " I said. . . .. 
' • I think I know all about these, aiow, " said 



HINTS TO STTJDEHT8. 

It is stated on good authority, that ten-ele* 
enthe of the criminals of this country are illif 
eratcs. 

In the three States, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Illinois one-teui'h of the illiterates are paupers, 
while only one three-hundrtkh of those who can 
read- and write are so. Can such facts as this, 
and that stated above, mean otherwise than 
that education is one of the essential conditions 
to both morality and thrift? Morality and 
thrift never grow in any sol) but that of edu- 
cation. They are never possessed by man or 
woman whose mind has not been led out, by 
some means or other, from the feebleness of its 
childhood. There can be neither virtue nor 
economy wis hunt thought; and there can be 
no thought without something to feed it and 
exercise it. 

How To Stcdy History. — The Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal gives a method of teaching 
United States History which seems to be an 
admirable one. We do not put it into our 
Teachers' Table, thinking! that most of the 
teachers who would react! it may find it beyond 
the needs of their pupils. But as students, 
any may find in it valuable bints for the study 
of any history!: 

"The method of teaching United States 
History, here presented, claims the merit of 
simplicity. On account of its very simplicity it 
may not have been practiced by some teachers," 
but we venture to present it, hoping that what 
has been found to work well in our own school 
may interest others as well. History is the 
only branch in the study of which we do not 
insist upon the uniformity of text-book*. The 
pupils are encouraged, rather, to have among 
them works by different; authors, or what is 
better still, each pupil is recommended to. have 
several works. This may create skepticism in 
the learner, on account of his discovering 
many instances in which the authors differ, but 
this very skepticism is turned to account in 
leading him into the most excellent habits of 
research and of "hunting down authorities?' 
In assigning lessons and hearing recitations the 
"topic" method is used, written classifications 
being required in all possible cases, and infor-- 
matiou bearing on the topic accepted from any 
source. In the preparation of lessons, concern- 
ing any of the "wars" for example, the pupil 
is requested to read carefully the various ac- 
counts given, and then classify the knowledge 
thusiobtaincd under such headings ns cause, 
time, territory, parties engaged, principal gen- 
erals, principal battles, result, treaty, arc, at 
his discretion. The following classification 
made by a young pupil, under the writer's care 
will further illustrate: 

(1.) Time.. 1754-1763. 
<2.) Territory. Pennsylvania, 

New York, Canada. ' 
(3.) Parliet Engaged. French 
and Indians against Eng- 
lish and Colonists. 
(4.) Principal Generate. Mont- 
•r calm, Dicskau,Braddock, 
French Wojfe, Amherst, Pri- 

ahd deaiix. 
Indian War. (5.) Principal Battle*. Fort Ne- 
cessity, jBraddock's De- 
feat, Ticonderoga, Que- 
bec, ifcc. 
(0.) Beeult. In favor of the Eng- 
lish. All Canada faluiig 
into thkr hands. . 
(7.) Treaty. Ratified at Paris in 



1703. 

This plan of disposing of the "wars" inter- 
ests our pupils very much, while in treating of 
the "administrations'" they arc instructed to 
prepare a classification of what they may con- 
sider the "lending events." This plan culti- 
vates originality in the pupil, and to any teacher 
who may have failed io interest his class in 
history we beg leave to recommend it." 

T. B. McCain, ClAysville, Pa. 

A Hint To The Sinoino Class. — Students 
of vosal music want- to take special care of 
their throats. An eminent physician, who 
makes throat and' lung diseases a specialty, 
says the pressure of the collar on the arteries 
of the neck is very bad for the TOalth, and as- 
serts that about three-fourths of all throat 
diseases would be cured be wearing very loose 
collars and neckties. Worth trying. . 
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THE PRATEE. 



Ah God,, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple, great ones gone, 
Forever and ever by, 
' One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, What care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 
Who can rule, and dare not lie. 

TehkYbok. 
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San Jose, Cal., May 24.1875. 
Dear Hampton Scholar*. — Aa I remen>ber that 
the last regular class which entered' Hampton 
School while 1 was there as a Bencher, is about 
to graduate, I feel like writing one more h'tter 
to you before you go your different ways. I am 
sorry that 1 have not carried out my intention 
of writing to you every now and then, not only 
personul mefisages, but niore descriptions of the 
country in which I now live, and in which you 
have always Beemed interested. 
Perhaps you- will like to hear about the United 
- States Mint at San Frftqcisco, where most of the 
gold and silver money of the country is coined. 
The government has lately finished a very fine- 
new mint building with improved facilities. 
Its tall stone chimneys are more noticable than 
almost anything else in San Francisco. On pre- 
senting ourselves as visitors, we found one of 
•the four regularly appointed conductors ready 
to show us about. First, we. could not help no- 
ticing the care that had been taken to render 
the building as- near as possible fire-proof. It 
Btands in the centre of a block, separated from 
other buildings by a wide granite pavement. 
The building Itself la of granite and iron ; there 
is no wood uBed in its. construction except for 
the doors, window-sashes and st^ir hand-rails. 
The door and window casings, and even the 
mop-boards', are .of iron— the floors of iron and 
stone, filled In' with cement. We were. led firs! 
to the basement,- where we saw the steam 
' boilers and furnaces. Then We went into the 
melting rooms. Here we saw the gold and sil- 
ver as it is sent in from the mines. Some of the 
gold was in dust, as washed out from river beds; 
some, amalgamated with mercury as it comes 
from the quartz mines. You probably know 
that for a long time almost all the mining in 
California consisted in "washing" gold out of 
gravel and sand beds, where it had accumulated 
in river bottoms. 1 The earth was placed: in a 
pan and washed off as mud, the hcavieaf grains 
of gold being left at the bottom^'But now, 
these surface mines have been mostly exhausted, 
and the larger Bhare of the California gold 
comes from deep mines. There the gold'exists 
in small veins and particles in hard quartz rock. 
This'rock is dug %ut of the mine and crushed 
in a heavy quartz mill, and then mercury is 
poured upon it. Mercury has a great attraction 
for gold and mixes with every«riniest speck of 
it, thus picking out the tittle grains and forming 
them into one mass. Soiuo of the gold is re- 
fined at other, places and brought to the mint in 
bars; so is the silver, and wo saw a pile of " sil- 
ver bricks" about the. size of building bricks. 
After we hod watched the beautiful melted 
metal poured from the crucibles into molds, first 
as pure gold and silver, and afterward hardened 
by a ceMain proportion of other metal as alloy, 



curate scales The amount of gold and silver 
going Into a room, and the amount coming out, 
are carefully recorded, that there may be no 
loss by waste or stealing. 

I must not omit to tell you of the steam en- 
gine which does the work of the mint. It is 
claimed that It Is the finest in the world— not, 
q{ course, in size, but in perfectnefls of finish. 
Certainly it is a beauty. I would not have be- 
lieved it possible that so .laige an engine could 
run bo nolslessly. Laying your hand on the 
metallic corner pillars which support the whole, 
ton could not detect the slightest trembling— 
not so much as that caused in the case of a watch 
by its ticking. The engine cost $75,000, and 
the builder says that he lost $25,000 in making 
lt. r . • ' 

Last of all, we went into the banking room, 
where all the gold and silver is received, and all 
the coin paid out to those who brought their 
bullion to be coined. The mint is capable of 
coining $080,000 a day in $20 gold pieces, and 
on sonie days is said to make nearly that amount. 
I should not dare to tell you how many millions 
of dollars a year are sent out. And so accurate 
are all the processes that the exact amount of 
coin a quantity of bullion will make can be told 
In a very short time. For instance*; the Bank 
of California sent in $150,000 worth of gold to 
be coined, the morning I was there, and received 
the coin for it that very afternoon, the gold 
having been already put through so mnnj pro 
cesses that its fineness and value could be ac- 
tually estimated. 

The IT. S. government has the reputation 
of making 



of the handsomest 
world. Certainly there can hardly be a prettier 
piece of money than our twenty dollar gold 
pieces. You may see as many of these twenty 
dollar pieces, I believe, in one California town 
as in a whole state at the Eftst. They stand in 
little piles on the cashier'* desk of every bank, 
and look much prettier than the greenbacks we 
see at the East. Greenbacks and postal currency 
are not used here at all; neither are copper or 
nickel cents or three cent pieces. All the busi- 
ness is transacted with gold and silver coins; of 
which, silver half and quarter dollars are the 
most common. 

I am afraid you will get the idea that money 
Is to be had in California almost for the picking 
up. Nothing could be a greater mistake. Cal- 
ifornia is thronged, this spring, with immigrants 
who seem to think they have only to come here 
to live an easy life. Some of them are unwill- 
ing to work now that they have got hero, ex- 
cept at light work in places which precisely suit 
them. There lias never been such a rush of im- 
migration to California since the early days of 
the gold fever. Probably this is due to the re- 
markably cold winter experienced throughout 
almost all the country except the Pacific slope. 
California has many climates; still, it is, on the 
whole, very mild compared with the eastern 
coast. Our winters here in San Jose are far less 
severe than those, at Hampton. Last winter 
there was no snow, except a little flurry for half 
i an hour. It has seemed very strange to sit here, 
in an almost summer climate, and read about 
! the intense cold throughout the East. Eastern 
[people, at the same time, shot in by storms and 
reading of our flowers and green grass, resolved 
to try it themselves For two or three months 
the chief topic of California papers has. been 
"What shall we dq with the immigrants?' 
Ten .thousand came during the month of April 
probably not far from as many more have comi 
rithin the last month. Meetings have been 



irig, bo thai tue Bchoolajrou take charge of may | 
be really useful. Ilhope, most of all, that you 
have a clearer idea of your duties, as citizens, 
as men and women, as Christ iansjumd a stronger 
purpose to fulfil these duties in yotar daily lives. 
I trust, too you aredrrue scholars, lot puffed up 
with what you have learned, but fteling, more 
humbly than at first, how very smfcll a dipper 
yon have filled from the great ocean of knowl- 
edge; feeling, not that yon have finished vour 
education, but that It is just beirun. And I nope 
you are not only better acquainted with books, 
but better Workmen; more faithful, more indus- 
trious, more energetic than ever before. To 
sum it all tip, I hope that you may go out strong, 
capable, earnest, humble, moral, Christian young 
men and wiomen; ready to live good lives and'to 
help others to do so. 

Have I imagined too much? Each of you can 
mentally answer to himself. As I say these 
things, I am thinking .of you, not only as a class, 
but as individuals. I think first of this one- 
then that— i-then the other.— of those whom I re- 
member sol distinctly. I have too little leisure 
to write so [many letters, ao I have done the next 
best thing ( could, in writing to you all together. 
If you are pleased that I have done so, I shall 
know ft byi receiving many letters from you in 
future. Now, or in future, letters will reach 
me directed to me at San Jose, California. Even 
should I leave the place at any time, they would 
be forwarded to me. My interest in you will 
not cease, and I shall hope for a long time to 
receive occasional letters from ; 
help me toiavoid losing acq— " 



HOME SAVINGS BANE, 

CORKER Mill MB ITLHTIt STREETS, 
prorjioratcd under State <f ftartcr, 

1874. .. | 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL S 10© COO. 
SUBSCRIBED " S2DOOO. 

Money In smallest amounts, received on :4epi 
anil Interest at Six percent, allowed from tiayo: 
potit. Deposits repaid on demand. 
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Bank, New York Clt 



rukb 
ntance with you. 
did Jrardly fail to iuterest me by telling 
inythhig which interests yourselves. 
With pleasant remembrances, I am 
Your old 1 



promptly made on all pan* of the 
country. All Investments made In this vicinity. 
Especial advantages given those customers who 
were depositors (a the late FKEEDMAJCS SAV- 
INGS BANS. 

»- N. B. W o have loaned since last November,— 
chiefly to colored citizens, and In small amounts— 
-- — nty-flve thousand dollars. 
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LETTERS FROM GRADUATES. • 

Some of the disadvantages under which 
our graduates labor, are set forth in the 
following extract from a letter from one of 
them. It is to be hoped that the State will 
take measures to remedy the evils before 
the best teachers get other employment : 

" Another disadvantage under which we 
teachers have to labor is, we can't draw our 
money till three or four months after our schools 
close, which compels us to sell a draft at a dis- 
count of five dollars, and selling three or four 
in that way wo lose nenrly a month's salary. If 
some change is not made in some way, either in 
extending jthe length of the session, or paying 
a larger salary (or at least paying it promptly), 
teaching school will be pecuniarily very profiiess. 
Schools are needed very much here, but there is 
no money to employ teachers. 
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and old, ma 



. AgentB wanted. Allclassesof 
orlcing people of both sexes, young 
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Pill 



aid mSTly, after the last melting, brightened held and measures decided upon for «d» 
lay a bath oi sulphuric acid and water, we went them as to the best parts of the state in which 
to the rolling rooms. Tho bars aro passed be- to find homes. 1o complicate matters, last win- 
tWeen rollers which have a pressure of one i ler, though so mild pud bright, was not at all 
hundred and fifty, tons. Curiously enough the j favorable to California, as there was not a Bul- 
bars do not grow wider under this pressure, but ■ ficicnt fall of rain. You know there is no ram 
only increase in length. They grow so hot, un- \ in California except during a few winter-months, 
der the pressure and friction, that the workmen I Winter before last waa very rainy, and it was 
who handle them are obliged to wear padded followed by a remarkably fine crop Last win- 
cloves, and the bars would break were tuey not . tcr there was very little ram, and the crops will 
annealed. Finally, bv successive rollings, the ! be very light— the wheat-fie Ids are already very 
bars become long, th* strips of the right thick- ; dry.l Old -Californiaus predict a hard season, 
neat for coins. Then they are cleaned again and and I fear among the immigrants many will be 
covered with a thin coat of oil, to prevent sadly, disappointed. Especially, they will, if 
scratching, and are now ready for cutting.. It they Vhink they are coming here to have easy 



is very pretty to see the heavy punch cut from I tip 
each strip a row of little round pieces. Beside I is AoT<i 
ach punch machine stands a weighr- - 



1 should like to tell you many more things 
large that 



weighs carefully the Man* coin, cut from each about California, but the subject is so large that 
strip; if it is not of just the right weight the | I can only describe a little bit to you at a time 
strip is sent back to be re-rolled, or even re- During the two years since I left Virginia 1 
melted. The round, blank coin next goes to the J have been, able to think tlsat many of my old 



trust i 



melted. The round, blank coin next goes — - — u.™„.™. „„™ 

lilling machine, which cuts its edge into the l students were still scholars at Hampton, now, 
little ridges you have noticed. Then a stamrtj the last full class that I knew is to be scattered. 
■ s upon it the government iiupreasrtrna' 1 I have thought of you as middlers and then a! 

; longer a pieci of gold or silver, but a seniors. I wonder how much you- have improved 

coin, with a recognized value wherever it may 
go. One of the boxes, with $20,000 worth of 
fresh shining gold pieces la it, is a very pretty 
sight. They look so exactly alike yi 
think certainly they were now ready 
into the world; but the government 
satisfied with their accuracy. They are sent up 
to the filing and weighing rooms, where yon 
will see long tables at which are sitting ladies 
who test them. Each larjylhea a very djtlicate 
balance before her with which Bhe tests them. 
If it is a little too heavy, Bhe files it to the exact 
weight; if too light, she rejects it. The ladles 
all wear, leather aprons and sleeve coverings 
that hone ol the Hlingn may be lost in their 
dress. In Mt one of the most noticable things 
. tbout the mint is the extreme care taken to avoid 
say .waste of the precious material. AH the 
.Boors are of smooth , fitted stone, and are swept 
evcryflay, the sweepings being taken to the re- 
Sningtoom whore all the gold and silver »bey 
contain are .extracted. On the lower floors, 
"where the larger coal fires are kept and there is 
more refuse, the stone floors are covered with 
i that it can be ta- 
i are the most ac- 



imprinS u'pon'it the government impress,"^ ."have thought of you as middlers and then i 

-* — u " — i—* - seniors. I wonder how much you- have Impro 

,g these years of study and training, 
if I were to see you again I should ret, 
. .« your mental and moral growth— should 
:™.,find you better fitted to be of service In the 
ready to go out >orld than when you entered Hampton School, 
three years ago. Let me tell you some of 'the 
things I should hope to find you had gained. 
I hope those old Arithmetic problems you one* 
thought so difficult have grown clear as day, 
while you have learned to cope with more gen- 
eral problems in Algebra. I hope you have be- 
come readers: that is, that instead of stumbling 
slowly through a book, you can now quickly 
and inteUlgently find out what it has to aay to 
*ou, and th«4 you are in ihe hablf of thus turn- 
ing to books and newspapers as friends. This 
is one of the greatest gSins in education. And 
with this. I am sure you have learned how to 
speak and write the English language more cor. 
rectly— to do this well, Is one of the aurest 
marks of a cultivated person. And I trust your 
eyes have been opened to some of the many 
wonderful things God has spread around in na- 



gratjngs fitted in sections, so t 
ken up. ' In each department i 



Fork, Mont. Cocntv, Va.,1 
Mareh 9, 1875. f 
Dear Tearher,— Since 1 returned from your 
school I have been teaching school in order to 
pay for my schooling and to pay the debt 1 owe 
for last ter n, or part of last. I have not received 
my money yet, for there is not any in treasury, 
but 1 know I will get it and when 1 do I will be 
to pa; ■ you. Will you tell me exactly how 
much I owo"! 

suppose you know where Blacksburg is; I 
teaching four miles this side of it. / I am bo 
thankful t int I can return to school agnin, and 
I try very hard to make some money to come 
back again. I want to come to school next term 
if 1 live. Since I have been teaching school 1 
just begin to realize what a teacher has to suffer, 
and I oftei ■ say to mvself, if I live to get back 
to school I will try in all the ways I can to 
please my teachers. 

I remahi ever thankful for the benefits re- 
ceived at your school. 

Very respectfully yours, 



{fine, thaWatanythlng else. We ofTer employment 
that will pay handsomely for every hour's work. 

— i,etc.,scnt free. Send us your 



Full particulars, 



Don't delay. Now is the time. Do 



NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
THE LEADING HHERICIN 1EWSPIPEH." 



THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

Dally, 110 a rear. seal-Weekly, M. Weekly, tl. . 
restate free lo Ike Habwrlarr. Specimen Copies and 
dveruatng Rates Free. Weekly. In clubs of 30 or 
lore, only el, postage paid. Address The TaiBusa, 



PyERT^S^INC_: t C^EAJ^jCoon^^?e^ 



tlaemcnts, Bhoalu 



who contemplate making con- 
ra for the insertion of atlver- 
I M teat* to Geo. P. Kowrll * 



Co.. 41 Park Row, New York, lor their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 3000 ne whimpers and estimates, bhowing the 
coat. Advertisements taken for leaulng papers in 
many States at 4 tremendous reduction from pub- 
lisher's rates. Get 1 the book. ; 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 



L'mEKTV, Va., April 80, 1875. 
Sear Te icAer,— Money ie very scarce in Bed- 
ford County; wo cannot get an/to pay our board 
bills or school bills, and that is the reason of my 
bill not being paid. But we arc expecting money 
in the treasury about the last of July or the first 
of September. If so, I shall pay up the first op- 
portunity, at any mte \ shall settle up before the 
first of JanWv. You Shall hear from me again, 
as soon as .there la any prospect of some money. 

My school term closed on the 8rd of April. I 
had two peeks' vacation, and am now teaching 
an independent school. The County is so poor 
that the superintendent couldn't let the public 
schools golon any longer, there being no funds. 

Independent schools do not pay very well, so 
I think I shall n6t teach it very long, but expect 
to go to North. Carolina and get a school^here 
to teach through the summer till October, when 
I shall return to Hampton. 

G. M. F. C. 



ture, through a taste of the study of Natural 
Philosophy. Physiology, and other sciences. I 
hope you have learned a great deal about teach- 



LibkiTty, Va., May 4, 187S. 
Dear liacher.— My father's large family of 
thirteen" children, and most of them too small to 
do anything, and father's infirmities of here late, 
has taken all of my earnings, though I don't 
know that i I ought to have let it go in this di- 
rection rather than to pay old debts. 

I thank] you kindly for the deduction yi 
made, andil will commence pacing on it before 
long, if no! bad luck, and I am in hopes that I 
may be able, to cancel the debt before January 
next, if I live. 

- Very respectfully J "™^ L 
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POOLE & HUNT, 

MANUFACTURERS FOH THE SOOTH &S0UTHWE5T. 

Nearly 7000 now in nse, working under heads vary 

ing from * to 240 feet ! Twenty-four sizes. 
Th<t most powerful Whssl in tfc* Market, 
u d most economical la matt of Wsvtttr. 

I^vrgo tvtfOST RATicti Pamphlet sent post free. 



Grusher for Minerals, Saw and< 
Mill Muchincry " 



Flouring 
ud Hanger*. 



HARP ER'S PERIOD ICALS. 
Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine bas done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Btpoklyn Ea- 
gle. 

Harper's Weekly. 1 

The ablest and most poVtfful illnstrated 
periodical in this country.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. - i -•, ■ 

Harper's Bazar. ; 

The organ of the great world of jftsh- 
ion. — Boston, Traveller. 

TEKM8 for 1876. w j 

II a aria's MaoAam, One Tear at DO 

Hiaeaa's WsaotLT, One Tear too. 

U.arsm'. BaSAS, One Tear too 




JULY 6, 1875. 
MAKTYBDOM OP THE BAPTIST. 
mark vi: 90-39. 

90 For Herod feared John, knowing that be was a 

Iust man and an holy, and observed him; and when 
le heard him, he did many things, and heard him 
gladly. 

21 And when a convenient day was come, that 
Herod on bis birthday made a supper to big lords, 
high captains, and chief eatalet of Galilee; 

2z And when the daughter of the said Herodlas 
caiuo In, and danced, and pleased Herodlas smd 



3 daughtei 

ced^ aud ; 

them that sat with him, the king said unto the dam. 
ael, 
(tthi 



ael. Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give 



a unto her. Whatsoever thou shalt 
give it thee, unto the half of my 

sfAnd she went torth, and said unto her mother. 
What shall I ask ? And she said. The head of John 
the Baptist. 

SS And she caiuedn straltway with liaste unto the 
king. and asked, saying, I will that thou givotne by 
and by in a charger the head of John the Ihipttst. 

26 And the king was exceeding sorry : yet for his 
oath's sake, and for their sakes which sat with hlto, 
he would not reject her. 

27 And immediately the king sent an execut loner, 
and commanded his head to be brought : and he 
went and beheaded htm in prison. 

28 And he brought his head Inn charger, and gave 
11 to the damsel; and the damsel gave it to her 



29 And when his disciples beard of it, they came 
and took up his corpse, and laid It in a tomb. 

Ooldan T«xfc— "a tboo faithful otto okath, 
aifoi wiu.oiVKTHasi.caow*! or Lira.— Hev. U: 10, 

Soon after the healing of Jainis' daughter 
Jesus went back again to his own country and 
calling the twelve apostles out from among his 
followers scntrtbeui forth in his name. It was 
at the close of this first missionary tour that 
news was brought to Jesus by John'sidisciples 
of tin.-" cruel death of his faithful friend and 
forerunner. This sad incident forms the sub- 
ject of our lesson to-day. 

When the wicked Herod heard of Jesus and' 
his wonderful works his conscience smote, hiin 
for his crimes, and he feared that Jesus was 
the great prophet whom he had slain risen 
from the dead. John, as well as preparing the 
way for Christ, which was his special mission, 
denounced the hypocricy of the^scribes and 
Pharisees and did not hesitate, wherhpecasion 
required, to rebuke the crimes even otSi king, 
He did*not shrink from reproving wickedness 
in high places, and thus fearlessly discharging 
his own duty, left the results with God. Let 
us not forget that Herod did not always turn 
away from John's preaching; ho hod some 
drawings toward the good— ho even did many 
things which were right ;\.yet, after all, he 
loved his sins better than anything else and 
was more ready to listen to the words ami obey 
the wishes of a very wicked woman than he 
was to follow John's teachings. 

This woman hated John because his holy 
life and words were a constant Reproof to her, 
and she was determined to have him killed. 
The longed-for chance came at Herod's birth- 1 
day feast. She sent her daughter to dunce be- j 
fore the company, and Herod was so much 
pleased that, under the excitement of the \ 
hour, he made the rash oath which cost John i 
his life. Instructed by her wicked mother the I 
girl asked the head of the faithful John. "Ex- 
ceediqg sorry" we ore told the king was, but j 
he was not sorry enough to undo his wretched ' 
work and spare the fuithful prophet. It was i 
foolish and wicked in Herod to make such a 
promise ; that was his first wrong step. It war 
still more wicked for him to keep it, for God's | 
plain command is "Thou shalt not kill." All ; 
ways remember "a bad promise is better; 
broken than kept." If we have been betrayed 
into making a wicked promise, the only right 
thing to be done is to repent of it ': mmedatcly ; 
and to show our repentance by all just possi'-; '' 
ble reparation. By no means arc we to feel 
obliged, as did the weak and foolish Herod | 
for "his oath's sake and their sakes which sot 
with him," to fulfil rash vows. This is fearing ' 
•God rather than man. 

When John's disciples heard what had be- 
fallen their beloved teacher they came and took 
his body and laid it in the tomb— and then 
"went and told Jesus" (Matt, xiv: 12). In! 
this hour of their sorrow and. bereavement they, 
took all their trouble to him who only could 
-comfort and sustain them. In him whom their 
deceased master had hailed as the Promised 
Messiah was Jjcnceforth thcir.only hope. And 
the dear Jesus,' now that he has ascended to 
Heaven, is as ready to sympathize with all the 
bereaved and suffering children, of earth as 
when these sorrowing disciples. came to him 
W>th their grief. It is our privilege to "go 
and tell Jesus" all our troubles — little aqd 

freat; but this sympathizing ' friend — the 
'riend bove all others — would gladly have 
us bring to him oar joys as well as our sorrows, 
and, if we thus improve our privilege, we shall 
find in his love and friendship, whatever may 
be our condition or circumstances, the occasion 
of our greatest and continual joy and rejoicing. 

LESSON n. 

. * July 11, 1875. /~~ ■ 

FIVE TH0U8AHD FED. 
mark vi: 84-44. 
34 And Jesus, when he came out, saw much peo- 
ple, and was moved with compassion toward them, 



because they were as sheep- not having a shepherd 
and he begun to teach them many things. 

35 And when the day was now far spent, his disci- 
ples came unto him, anil said, This Is a desert place, 
and now the time in far passed : 

36 Send them away, that they may go Into the 
country round aliout, and Into the villages, and buy 
themselves bread : for they have nothing to eat. 

87 He answered and said unto them, Ulve ye them 
to eat. And thoy say unto blm, Shan we go and 
buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give 
them to cat t 

38 Heaaitb unto them, How many loaves have yet 
go and see. And when they kuew, they say, Five, 
anil two fishes. 

30 And ho commanded them I 
by companions upon the green 

40 And they sal down lu ranks, by hundreds, and 
by fifties. 

41 And when he had taken the five loaves and the. 
two fishes, he looked up to heaven, and blessed, 
and brake tho loaves, and gave them to his disciples 
to set heloi-e them ; and tho two fishes divided he 
among thein all. 

44 And they did all eat, and were filled. 
4.1 And thoy look up twelve baskets full of the 
fragments, ami of the fishes. 
14 Aud t hey that did eat of tho loaves were about 



As soos as tho apostles had told Christ of 
their cares and laliors he" took them apart into 
tt desert place to rest awhile. Although they 
departed privately by ship the eager multitude 
were so intent on following that they went 
around the head of tin- luke afoot, and when 
Jesus arrived he found them already there 
awaiting him. Their persistence and earnest- 
ness secured to them Christ's blessing, for such 
an appeal was never made to him in vain. So 
interested was Christ in talking to, these peo- 
ple, and so intent were they upon his instruc- 
tions, that they seem to have taken no notice 
of how the dny was passing. Their bodily 
wants were, for the time being, forgotten. 
Being reminded by his disciples of their need 
of food and that it was quite time he should 
send them away to the villages to get bread, 
Jesus improved the occasion to show that he 
was not regardless of any of their needs, but 
was as reaily and able to feed their hungry 
bodies as he was to give the teaching which 
would satisfy their Tiungry souls. After a 
little consultation and going out to see what 
provision it was possible to make for them 
they found that all they had with which to 
feed this great multitude was five loaves and 
two fishes which a little lad had brought with 
him. Well might they inquire " What is that 
among so many ? " 

How those "disciples must have wondered 
hat Christ was intending to do, when, not- 
withstanding the total insufficiency, he gave 
the brief, calm command ' ' Make the men sit 
down." We know that this .miracle made a 
profound impression upon them for it is the 
only one which all four of the evangelists have 
recorded. Obedient to Christ, however, with- 
out questioning, the apostles seated the mul- 
titude, and when they were arranged in or- 
derly groups upon the grass Jcsus'rnised his 
eyes to heaven, gave thanks, blessed the loaves 
and gave to' the disciples who distributed it 
among the, multitude. 

"The Lord will provide." was one of the 
great lessons of this miracle to all who wit- 
nessed and partook of the multiplied bread. 
Christ was sought that day in the desert for 
heavcnlv blessings and he' made the earthly 
needs of those who followed him his care 
" Tour Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all theso things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto von " (Matt, 
vi: 32, 38). 

Did you ever think, too, what must have 
been the glad surprise of that little lad as he 
snwhis five loaves and two fishes which he had 
carried about all the day so multiplied by the 
dear Jcsus*ns to be the 'means of feeding and 
refreshing all those tired and hungry people. 
He little knew for what purpose" he had 
brought his little basket with its contents into 
the desert with him. But it was just like the 
kind and loving Christ, who never forgets the 
children and wishes every body to be happy, 
to allow this little boy to see that he was will- 
ing by his added power to make oven his small 
stores a blessing to multitudes. And so, too, 
bur little things— our words, out- actions and 
services— small and insignificant as they may 
lie in themselves— if we seek Christ's blessing 
utoon theni may be made of great use to those 
alWt-ns. and we may have tho joy of know- 
ing that others are made better and happier 
by our lives. Let us notice, too, that though 
Jesus created food he did not waste it. Those 
disciples might have thought -there was no 
necessity for hindering'themselves with what 
was left, for Christ could easily supply them 
with more in the same way— but not so ! Christ 
meant to teach them and us that God's good 
gifts are never to be wasted. A wonderful 
miracle— was it not ? Yet, when we think of 
it, is the way in which God gives us "our daily 
bread " any less a miracle ? Can we explain 
how the blessings of rain and sunshine which 
only he can give, so multiply the seed sown 
that the abundant harvest — sufficient-* o satisfy 
the desire of any living thing— is the result ? 
No ; we can only say, "It is God's way." Let 
us ever remember that we need daily bread 
for our souls as well as our bodies. May we 
daily go to Jesus, who is himself "the bread 
of ltfe^Vwitb the prayer "Lord, evermore 



as this bread." If we thus go we shall 
led, fer the compassionate Saviour never 
any empty away.. 



July 18, 1875. 
THE 8YBOPHiariOIAH MOTHER. 
HARK vii: 24-30: 

24 And from thence lie arose, and went into the 
bofdBrs of Tyre arid Sldon, and entered into an 
house, and wo Jlil have no man know it: but be 
could not be hid. 

29 For a certain woman, whose daughter had an 
unclean spirit, heard of him, and came and fell at 

his feet : 

26 (The woman was a Greek, u Syrophenlclun by 
nation.) and she besought him that ho would cast 
forth the devil out of her daughter. 

27 Hut Jesus said uato her; Let tho children first 
be filled : for It is not meet to take the children's 
Dread, and to cast it unto tho dogs. 

28 And she answered and said unto him. Yes, 
t*™Jj-yet the^dogs under the table eat of the ohil. 

29 And he said unto her, For this saying go thy 
way i the devil Is gone out of thy daughter. 

30 And w'licn she was come to her house, she 
found tile ddvll gone out, and her daughter laid 




WttES the multitude had eaten and were 
fillcdj Jesus straightway dismissed them, nnu 
his disciples and himself instead of seeking 
sleep;" went up into a mountain apart to prav." 
Toward morning knowing that his disciples 
wore in peril (a violent storm having arisen), 
he— the ever-present friend in trouble— went 
to them, walking upon the sea, and immedi- 
ately; the wind ceased. They soon came to 
the sriore and, as it was everywhere that Jesus 
went,; the people from the whole region round 
about brought their sick unto him and he 
hcale^ them. Here, too, the unfriendly Scribes 
and Pharisees gathered together, not "to profit 
by his teaching, but to call in question his 
works, and if possible to find occasion of fault 
in him. In such words us he only could speak 
he unveiled their hypocrucy, and then for 
temporary rest' withdrew to" the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon, wishing no man to know it. 

The story of the "real works which he had 
done jn Galilee had been told here and u Syr. 
ophenician woman who had heard of him, im- 
pelled by a mothrrs love, hastened into his 
presence ,to beseech him for her afflicted 
daughter. ' In Matthew's account we are told 
as he passed along she first presented her re- 
quest,! but he answered her nothing. But she 
was tipo deeply in earnest to turn back dis- 
couraged at this first trial and* in spite of the 
endeavors of the disciples, jwho besought hiui 
to send her a way, she was determined to press 
herself into his notice. Wc can hardly imag- 
ine such words of apparent coldness coming 
from those lips which were always beforehand 
with words of tender pity and mercy for needy 
suppliiinfs; nevertheless^ the chilling' answer 
was, V It. ia not meet to take the children's 
bread kind cast it unto the dogs." But He who 
knew the hearts of all men saw that hers was 
the rare 'trust which discouragement onlv 



si. saying, 
i both t tie 

xirs: asd 



■<\ to 



at! i 



She did i 



claimsi; she was willing to accept n share of 
the bussing in the lowliest place. Humility, 
meekness and perseverance were- in the prompt 
response; "Truth, Lord, yet the dogs under 
the table eat of the children's crumbs." Such 
importunity was pleasing to the Muster. It 
secured to her not only a crumb, but the Ut- 
most desire of her heart. Jesus would not 
ullow her to remain any longer in the agony 
of suspense. Tile gracious words " O woniun, 
great is thy faith : be it unto thecjeven as thou 
wilt," more than made up to her for all the 
previous delay and seeming harshness. 

Until now it is probable that her daughter 
had been violent and unmanageable, but when 
she wejnt back to the bouse she found her 
quietly lying upon the bed, completely freed 
from the power of the evil spirit. If this 
woman had turned back when the disciples 
found fault with her, or had been discouraged 
because Jesus did not answer when she first 
spoke o him, her daughter might never have 
known the joy of being well. 

Let r/s learn from this woman that however 
poor and lowly we are — whatever may be our 
trials end discouragements —even though it 
might seem that Christ himself had turned 
away from us— to still carry our case to Jesus 
asking his help and He will see that in His 
own good time our persevering faith is re- 
warded. 

- j_. 

LESSOR IT. 

July 25, 1875. 
THE DEAF MUTE. 
Mark vii: 81-87. 



the midst of the coasts or Decapolls. 

M And they bring unto blm one that was deaf, 
and liad an linpedlmcut in hisspaooh; and they be- 
seech him to put his hands on him. 

S3 And he took him aside from jthe multitude, 
and put his fingers into his ears, 1 * 
toadied his tongue: 

84 And looking up to heaven, he 
onto him. Ephphatha, that is. Be 

33 And straightway his ears were ( 
string of his tongue was loosed, and 
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spake plain. 



36 And he charged them that they should tell no 
man: but the more he charged them, so much the 
more a great deal they published tt; : 

37 And were beyond measure astonlsl 
He hath done all things well ; he make 
deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak.; 

Golden Text.— O Loan, orzs raev KT „,„ 

MV SULTH SU ALL SHOW SOSTH THY I'KMSS.— l's. U ; 15. 

There was' no longer any seclusion or re- 
pose for Jesus in the region where he' had 
heated the daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman and so he continued his journey through 
the coasts of Decapolis until he came again to 
the sea of Galilee, near which he had per- 
formed so many of his miracles. Matthew 
tolls us (Mutt, xv : 32) that at this time great 
numbers of sick and afflicted were brought to 
him to be healed and among them the case of 
the deaf mute which Mark specifies and which 
is the subject of our lesson to-day. 

It was well- for this poof man ; that he had 
friends who cared for him, for Since lie was 
deaf he could not hear for himself the story 
of the cures which Jesus had dine and jf it 
had not been for his kind friends he might 
never have been healed. Ves, it -was through 
the help of. his friends that this man received 
Christ's blessing. The blessed Saviour does 
not now live upon the earth among men as he 
did in those times, so that we cannot really 
take out friends by the hand and lead them to' 
him. but wc can tell them of his love and that 
he died toj save them from their sins. It is 
the privilege of those who have fqr themselves 
found the friendship of Christ to hold him up 
by their Christ-like lives and loving words be- 
fore those who hitherto have seen no beauty 
in him that they should desire him. and if we 
can only so lift Christ up before them that they 
can realize for .themselves the great love where- 
with he lov ed them we shall thus be the means 
■of leading them to him and they Will be drawn 
into his service on earth and thereby be fitted 
to see him (ace to face ia the heavenly home 
—for Christ's own words are "I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto myself. 

This man who was brought to Christ was 
not wholly dumb. He was deaf, but he could 
never have been born deaf or he never would 
have learned to talk. After he lost his hear- 
ing he lost the use of speech,or at least spoke 
with great difficulty. • 1 

He chose his otvn "way of benefitting the 
man; instead of putting bis baud upon him 
as his friends requested, he first took him 
aside from the multitude. -We have no au- 
thority for saying why Christ withdrew the 
man iromthc crowd, but may it npt have been 
that he intended by taking him aside and shut- 
ting him up to himself to make him feel that 
it was He alone who was dealing with him; 
and would not such a step be likely to make 
a deeper and more lasting impression upon hinii 
He performed the cure in a peculiar manner. 
The man's ears needed to be opened. He might 
have been relieved by a simple word, but the 
considerate Jesus, who al ways ndupts himself to 
people with whom he is dculing/kncw that it 
was necessary that faith should be developed 
in the man who could not hear, and so by signs 
he encouraged his belief in his ability und will- 
ingness to help him. Accordingly he put his 
fingers into his cars and touched his tongue, 
which the man could both sec and feci, and then 
raising his eyes to heaven— to show that it was 
by no mere human power he did this-^"he 
sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, 
Be opened." Christ here sets us an example of ' 
prayer. H our Divine Redeemer looked up to 
heaven surely we need to seek God's blessing by 
earnest prayer upon every day which we begin 
and every work upon which ^e enter. At the 
word of Christ's power the words of all the 
prophets who lived hundreds of years before 
Christ came to earth were verified in this man, 
"the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped (Isa. 
xxxv ; 5); for immediately he spoke plainly 
and heard again the voices of his; friends arid 
all the other pleasant sounds which come to us. 
It is a great deal for which to thank God that 
we can speak and make ourselves understood. 

When- they witnessed this wonderful miracle 
the astonished crowd responded "Hehathdone 
nil things well." ; And can not wc give these 
words even a wider significance ; than those 
Galileeansi for, doubtless, they knew Christ 
only as a healer; of bodily infirmities, but 
Christ, as we know, can do even greater things 
than these Those who are spiritually deaf 
he can heal by giving the " hearing ear," and 
he can put a new song into the mouths of" 
those who are spiritually dumb. Whatever 
means God may take to make us hear his voice 
lot us never lose our confidence that lie 1 who 
has the ordering of our lives knows far better 
than we do what is best for us;' and at all 
times, in sorrow and adversity as well as in 
joy and prosperity, may we be able out of full 
hearts to say, "Let him do what seemeth him 
good," for, "He doeth all things well 
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JULY 6, J0T§, 
MAKTTBDOM 0* THE BAPTIST. 

MARK Tl: tO-tt. 

» For Herod feared John, knovlns that howui 

ait man and en holy, and otwerved film: ami when 
heard him, he did many thing*, and heard him 




ne, that 
tU lords, 



SI Ami when a convenient day 
Herod on hU birthday made a - 
hlah captains, and chief estates _ 

And when the daughter of t 

came In, and danced, and pleased He rod las and 
them that sat with him, the king said unto the dam- 
sel. Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, und I will give 
<f the 



S4 And she went forth, and said unto her mother, 
What shall laskT And she said, The head of John 
the Baptist. 

28 And sb< 
king. and as....... 

and by In a charger the head of John the Baptist. 



.'t with 1 



S6 And the king was exceeding sorry, 
oath's sake, and for their aukes which aat wlthhim, 
lie would not reject her. / 

47 And Immediately the king sent an cxecut loner, 
and commanded his head to be brought: and he 
went and beheaded him In prison. 

28 And he brought his bead In a charger, and gave 
It to the damsel; and the damsel gave It to her 
mother. 

29 And wben his disciples heard of it, they came 



!»■■■?!»«» oread : for they have 

17 He answered and m» I unto them. UfVe ye them 
to eat. Ami they aaj nalo him. Shall we go and 
buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give 
them to eat f 

K Heaalth nnto them. How many loaves have ye T 
go ami aee. And when they knew, they aay, rfvo, 
and two fl.hes. 



see. And wben t hey 

» And bo commanded them to make all sit down 



41 And whon he had taken the Ave loaves and the 
two flsbcs, he looked up to heaven, and blessed, 
and brake the loaves, and gave (ami to his disciples 
to set belore them ; and tno two fishes divided he 
among them all, 



)y t 

five thousand i: 
Golden Text.— Thou ofexkbt 



Soon after the healing of Jairus' daughter 
Jesus went back again to his own country and 
calling the twelve apostles out from among his 
followers sent them forth in his name. It was 
at the close of this first missiomiry tour that 
news was brought to Jesus by John's disciples 
of the'cruel death of his faithful friend and 
forerunner. This sad incident forms the sub- 
ject of our lesson to day. 

When the wicked Herod heard of Jesus and 
his wonderful works his conscience smote him 
for his crimes, and he feared that Jesus was 
the great prophet whom he had slain risen 
from the dead. John, as well as preparing the 
way for Christ, which was his special mission, 
denounced the hypocricy of the Scribes and 
Pharisees and did not hesitate, when occasion 
required, to rebuke the crimes even of a, king. 
He did not shrink from reproving wickedness 
in high places, and thus fearlessly discharging 
his own duty, left the results with God. Let 
us not forget that Herod did not always turn 
away from John's preaching; he had some 
drawings toward the good — he even did many 
things which were right; yet, after all, be 
loved his sins better than anything else and 
-was more ready to listen to the words and obey 
the wishes of a- very wicked woman than he 
was to follow John's teachings. 

This woman hated John because his holy 
life and words were a constant reproof to her, 
and she was determined to have him killed. 
The longed-for chance came at Herod's birth- 
day feast. She sent her daughter to dance be- 
fore the company, and Herod was so much 
pleased that, under the excitement of the 
hour, he made the rash oath which cost-otilip 
his life. Instructed by her wicked mother the 
girl asked the head of the faithful John. "Ex- 
ceeding sorry" we are told the king was, but 
he was not sorry enough to undo his wretched 
work and spare the faithful prophet. It was 
foolish and wicked in Herod to make such a 
promise ; that was his first wrong step. It was 
still more wicked for him to keep it, for God's 
plain command is 41 Thou shalt not kill." Al- 
ways remember "a bad promise is better 
broken than kept." If we have been; betrayed 
into making a wicked promise, the only right 
thing to be done is to repent of it ; mmedatelv 
and to show our repentance by all just possi- 
ble reparation. By no means are we to feel 
obliged, as did the weak and foolish Herod 
for "his oath's sake and their sakes which sat 
with him, 1 ' to fulfil rash vows. This is fearing 
. God rather, than man. 

When John's disciples heard what hadlbe- 
f alien their beloved teacher they came and took 
his body and laid it in the tomb — and then 
"went and told Jesus" (Matt, xiv: 12). 
this hour of their sorrow and bereavement they 
took all their trouble to him who only could 
comfort and sustain them. In him whom their 
deceased master had hailed as the Promised 
Messiah was henceforth their only hope. And 
the dear Jesus, now that he has ascended to 
Heaven, is as ready to sympathize with all the 
bereaved and suffering children of earth as 
wben these sorrowing disciples. came to him 
with their grief. It is our privilege to "go 
and tell Jesus" all our troubles— little and 

feat; but this sympathizing friend — the 
riend bove all others — would gladly have 
us bring to him our joys as well as our sorrows, 
and, if we thus improve our privilege, we shall 
find in his love and friendship, whatever may 
be our condition or circumstances, the occasion 
of our greatest and continual joy and rejoicing. 

mason n. 

• July 11, 1875. I , 

* PIVE THOUSAND FEU 

hark vi: 34-44. 

S4 And Jesus, wben he came out, saw much peo- 
ple, and was moved with coin passion toward them, 



Julf 18, 1875. 
THE 8YROPHEN10I AN MOTHEB. 
mark vii: 24-80. 

S4 And from thence he arose, and went Into the 
borders of Tyre and eldon, and entered Into an 
house, and wo lid have no man know u: but he 
could not be hid. 

f» For a certain woman, whose daughter had an 
unclean spirit, beard of htm, aod came and fell at 
his feet: 

86 (The woman was a Greek, a Syrophenlclan by 
nation.) and she besought htm that he wonld 



s crumbs. 
Lnd he sal 
; the devil la 
SO And when she was come to her bouse, she 
found the devil gone out, and her daughter laid 
upon the bed. 

Golden Text.— Them Jesus axswebed ayd said 

UNTO H Bit, O, WOMAX, GREAT IS TUT FAITH ! BB IT UKTO 
THEE, EVES AS THOU WILT.— Mutt. XV : 28 



As soox as the apostles had told Christ of 
their cares and labors he took them apart into 
a desert place to rest awhile. Although they 
departed privately by ship the eager multitude 
were so intent on following that they went 
around the head of the lake afoot, and when 
Jesus arrived he found them already there 
awaiting him. Their persistence and earnest- 
ness secured to them Christ's blessing, for such 
an appeal was never made to him in vain.' So 
interested was Christ in talking to these peo- 
ple, and so intent were they upon his instruc- 
tions, that they seem to huve taken no notice 
of how the day was passing. Their bodily 
wants were, for the time being, forgotten. 
Being reminded by his disciples of their need 
of food and that it was quite time he should 
send them away to the villages to get brejd, 
Jesus improved the occasion to show that lie 
was not regardless of any of their needs, but 
was as ready and able to feed their hungry 
bodies as he was to give the teaching which 
would satisfy their nungry souls. After a 
little consultation and going out to see what 
provision it was possible to make for them 
they found that all they had with which to 
feed this great multitude was five loaves and 
two fishes which a little lad had brought with 
him. Well might they inquire " What is that 
among so many ? " ' 

How those disciples must have wondered 
what Christ was intending to do, when, not- 
withstanding the total insufficiency, he gave 
the brief, culm command "Make the men sit 
down." We know that this miracle made a 
profound impression upon them for it is the 
only one which all four of the evangelists have 
recorded. Obedient to Christ, however,' with- 
out questioning, the apostles seated the mul- 
titude, and when they were arranged in or- 
derly groups upon the grass Jesus raised his 
eyes to heaven, gave thanks, blessed the loaves 

and gave to the disciples who distributed it j was', " It. is not meet to take the children's 
among th» multitude. I bread and cast it unto the/dogs." But He who 

"The Lord will provide," was one of the ' knew the hearts of all men saw that hers was 
great lessons of this miracle to all who wit- 1 the rare trust which discouragement only 
nessethjjind partook of the multiplied bread. ■ served to strengthen. 'She did not come with 
Christ was sought that day in the desert for | claims; she was willing to accept a share of 
" the blessing in the lowliest place. Humility, 



WnES the multitude had eaten and were 
filled Jesus straightway dismissed them, and 
his disciples and himself instead of seeking 
sleep "went up into a mountain apart to prav." 
Toward morning knowing that his disciples 
were in peril (a violent storm having arisen), 
he— the ever-present friend in trouble — went 
to them, walking upon the sea, and immedi- 
ately the wind ceased. They soon came to 
the Bhore and, as it was everywhere that Jesus 
went, the people from the whole region round 
about brought their sick unto him and he 
healed them. Here, too, the unfriendly Scribes 
and Pharisees gathered together, not to profit 
by his teaching, but to call in question his 
iworks, and if possible to find occasion.of fault 
in him. In such words as he only couUl.speuk 
he unveiled their hypocracy, ami then for 
temporary rest withdrew to the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon, wishing no man to know it. 

The story of the great works which he had 
done iu Galilee had been to|d here and a Syr- 
ophenician womun.who had heard of him,' im- 
pelled by a mothers dove, 'hastened into his 
presence to beseech him for her afflicted 
jdaughter. In Matthew's account we are told 
as he passed along she first presented her re- 
quest, but he answered her nothing. But she 
jwas too deeply in earnest to turn back dis- 
couraged at this first trial and in spite of the 
endeavors of the disciples, who besought him 
to send her away/she was determined to press 
herself into his notice. We can hardly imag- 
ine such words of apparent coldness coming 
from those lips which were always beforehand 
with words of tender pity and mercy for needy 
suppliants; nevertheless, the chilling answer 



heavenly blessings und he made the. earthly 
needs of those who followed him his care. 
"Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God nnd his righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you " (Matt, 
vi: 32, 88). 

Did you ever think, too, what must have 
been the glad surprise of that little lad as he 
saw his five loaves und two fishes which he had 
carried about all the day so multiplied by the 
dear Jesus as to be the means of feeding and 
refreshing all those tired nnd hungry people. 
He little knew for what purpose he had 
brought his little basket with its contents into 
the desert with him. But it was just like the 
kind and loving Christ, who never forgets the 
children and wishes every body to be happy, 
to allow this little boy to sec that he was will- 
ing by his added power to make even his small 

ires a blessing to multitudes. And so, too, 
our little things — our words, our actions and 
services— small and insignificant as they may 
be in themselves — if we seek Christ's blessing 
upon them may be made of great use to those 
about us, and we may have the joy of know- 
ing that others are made better and happier 
by our lives. Let us notice, too, that though 
Jesus created food he did not waste it. Those 
disciples might have thought theie was no 
necessity for hindering themselves with what 
was left, for Christ could easily supply them 
with more in the same way— but not so ! Christ 
meant to teach them and us that God's good 
gifts are never to be wasted. A wonderful 
miracle — was it not ? Yet, when we think of 
it, is the way in which God gives us "our daily 
bread " any less a miracle T Can we explain 
how the blessings of rain and sunshine which 
only he can give, so multiply the seed sown 
that the abundant harvest — sufficient to satisfy 
the desire of any living thing — is the result ? 
No; we can only say, " It is God's way." Let 
us ever remember that we need daily bread 
for our souls as well as our bodies. May we 
daily go to Jesus, who is himself " the bread 
of life,** with the prayer "Lord, evermore 



meekness nnd perseverance were in the prompt 
response, "Truth, Lord, yet the dogs \inder 
the table eat of the children's crumbs." Such 
portunity was pleasing to the Master. II 
secured to her not only a crumb, but the ut 
most desire of her heart. Jesus would not 
allow her to remain any longer in the agony 
of suspense. The gracious words " O woman- 
great is thy failh : be it unto thee even as .thou 
wilt," moro than made up to her for all the 
previous delay and seeming harshn 

Until now it is probable that her daughter 
had been violent and unmanageable, but when 
she went back to the house she found her 
quietly lying upon the bed, completely freed 
from the power of the evil spirit. If this 
woman had turned back when the disciples 
found fault with her, or had been discouraged 
because Jesus did not answer when she first 
spoke to him, her daughter might never have 
known the joy of being well. 

Let us learn from this woman that however 
poor and lowly we are — whatever may be our 
trials and discouragements —even though it 
might seem that Christ himself had turned 
away from us— to still carry our case to Jesus 
asking his help and He will see that in His 
own good time our persevering faith is re- 
warded. 



lessor rv. 
July 25, 1875. 

THE HEAT MUTE. 
Mark vii: 81-87. 

81 And again, departing from the coasts of Tyre 
and Sldon, he came unto the sea of Galilee, through 
the midst of the coasts of Deca polls. 

Si And they bring unto hlra one that was deaf, 
and bad an impediment In his speech; and they be- 
seech him to put his hands on him. 

S3 And he took him aside from the multitude, 
and pot his lingers Into his ears, and he spit, and 

niched his tongue: 

34 And looting up to heavenjie sighed, and saith 



a* nn.. iuukuik up w ueaven^ue sujiusu, 

unto him, Epbpnatha, that la, Be opened. 

SB And stralglitway his ears were opened, and the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. 



THERE was no longer any seclusion 
pose for Jesus In the region where he had 
healed the daughter of the Syrophehician 
woman and so he continued his journey through 
the coasts of Decapolis until he came again to 
the sea of Galilee, near which he had per- 
formed so many of his miracles. Matthew 
tells us (Matt, xv: 32) that at this time great 
numbers of 'sick and afflicted were brought to 
him to be healed and among them the case of 
the deaf mute which Murk specifics and which 
*- the subject of our lesson to-day. ■ 

It was well for this poor man that he had 
friends who cared for liiin, for since hb was 
deaf he could not hear for himself thejstbry 
of the cures which Jesus had done and if it 
hadj not been for his kind friends he might 
never have been healed. Yes; it was through 
the help of his friends that this man received 
Christ's blessing. The blessed Saviour does 
not now live upon the earth among men as he' 
did in those times, so that we cannot really 
take out friends by the hand 1 and lead thpm to' 
him, but We can tell them of his love and that 
he died to save them from their sins, j It is 
theiprivilege of those who have for themselves 
found the friendship of Christ to hold him up 
by their Christ-like lives and loving words be-, 
fore thpse who hitherto I have seen no beauty 
in liiin that they should desire him, and if we. 
can only so lift Christ up before them tha{ they 
can realize for themselves thegreat love where- 
with he loved them we Shall thus be the means 
of leading them to him and they will be drawn 
into his service on earth and thereby be pitted 
to see him face to face ia the heavenly home 
— for Christ's own words are " L, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto myself. 

This man who was brought to Christ was 
not wholly dumb. He was deaf, but he could 
never have been born deaf or he never would 
b learned to talk. After he lost bis hear- 
_ he lost the use of speech, or at least (poke 
with great difficulty. 

He chose his own 'way of benefitting the 
in; instead of putting his hand upou him 
as his friends requested, he first took him 
aside from the multitude. We have no au- 
thority for saying why Christ withdrew the 
man from the crowd, but may it not have been 
that he intended by taking him aside and|sbut- 
ting him up to himself to make him feel that 
it was He alone who was dealing with him, 
and would not such a step be likely to'makc 
a deeper and more lasting impression upon him? 
He performed the Cure in a peculiar maimer. 
The man's cars needed to be opeued. He might 
have been relieved by a simple word, but the 
considerate Jesus, who always adapts himself to 
people with whom he is dealing, knew that it 
was necessary that faith should be developed 
in the manswho could not hear, and so by signs 
he encouraged his belief in his ability and will- 
ingness to help him. Accordingly he put his 
fingers into his cars and touched his tonffue, 
which the man could both see and feel, and then 
raising his eyes to heaven — to show that it was 
by no mere human power he did thhv^lre 
sighed, and saith unto him, Ephpbatha, that is, 
Be opened." Christ here sets ns an example of . 
prayer. If our Divine Redeemer looked up to 
heaven surely wo-need to seek God's blessing by 
earnest prayetrupon every day which we begin 
and every work upon which »je enter. At the 
word of Christ's power the words of all the 
prophets who lived hundreds of years before 
Christ came to earth were verified in this man, 
' ' the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped (Isa. 
xxxv ; 5); for immediately he spoke plainly 
and heard again the voices of. his friends and 
al) the other pleasant sounds which come to us. 
It is a great deal for which to thank God that 
we can speak and make ourselves understood. 

When they witnessed this wonderful miracle 
the astonished crowd responded "He hath done 
all things well." And can not we give these' 
words even a wider significance than those 
Galileesnsi for, doubtless, they knew Christ 
only as a healer ofCbodily infirmities, but 
Christ, as we know, can do even greater things 
than these. Those who are spiritually deaf 
he can heal by giving the " hearing ear," and 
he can put a new song into the mouths of 
those who art spiritually dumb. Whatever 
means God may take to make us hear his voice 
lot us never lose' our confidence that He who 
has the ordering of our lives knows far better 
than we do what is best for us; and at all 
times, in sorrow and adversity as well as in 
joy and prosperity, may we be able out of full 
hearts to say, "Let him do what seenjeth him 
good," for,' "He doeth aH things well. 

* : - ■ • : ti i V- ;•; 
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8UC0E88 IN BUSINESS. 

From that momentous period in 
boys' lives, when frocks aro exchanged 
lor trousers, they speculate on what 
they will be when they are men. At 
first, fancy only is consulted. They 
will sail ships, or drive stages with 
four horses. After a while, they find 
that nothing they undertake is alto- 
gether jolly; that every bodily occu- 
pation has its peculiar ache ; and every 
mental pursuit is exhausting, and 
crowded with competitors. As years 
advance, young men, finding obstacles 
in all paths, begin, in earnest, to in- 
quire where lie their most available 
forces. 

It is precisely at this turning jjoint 
of life that a most important thing is 
apt to be lost sight of, and, perhaps, 
only realized after years of painful ex- 
perience; namely, that the strongest 
of all business forces is whole-hearted 
perseverance. No trade could have 
become established among men, unless 
it was capable of yielding support: 
and at almost any business, an average 
person can make an honest living, if he 
-will, and if his will is strong. Shoulda 
man fail at one undertaking, he will 
probably fail at Others ; the fault be- 
ing usually in himself. Napoleon 
found it good, practical, policy, Dever 
to have anything to do with unsuccess- 
ful men. 

Hence, it is of the highest impor- 
tance for a beginner, to stick to his 
first choice. He has in one short life, 
scarcely time to see how much he ca: 
make of any one profession. , But h 
may notice that the front ranks i: 
none of them are crowded. He who 
changes from one business to another, 
throws away time as well as the prac- 
tical experience which he has gather- 
ed. But, whoever bends himself stead- 
ily to one chosen occupation, finds his 
field grow with his growth, until the 
prentice boy may become a million- 
aire. 

In America, where people rise from 
poverty more frequently than /any- 
where else in the world, examples 
enough are to be seen of men who 
prove that they have the secret of suc- 
cess, by succeeding. When a beginner 
selects an occupation, he will do wisely 
to hunt for those who have prospered 
in the same field, and find precisely 
how^hey have managed. He may 
safely disregard the profuse advices of 
neighbors who do not themselves pros- 
per. Successful men seldom make a 
noise about their methods; yet their 
actions are better worth study, than 



are cart loads of volunteered advice 
from those who are accustomed to hav- 
ing what they call badluck. A be- 
ginner needs to model himself not up- 
on good preachers, but upon good prac- 
ticers. 

Iu most occupations, money is chief- 
ly made by directing the labors of 
others. But it is fortunate for most 
young men that they have not capital 
at first, to hire others. As in war, no 
one is fit to command until he has 
learned to obey ; so in business, he 
who begins by working for a master, 
learns to manage employes of his 
own. While in a subordinate station, 
if a young man succeeds in making 
himself necessary to his master, he has 
taken a long stride toward success in 
life, ^orry nands are the first to be 
discharged ; but there is always a de- 
mand tor those who study their em- 
ployer's interests ; and whoever is re- 
markable for honesty, industry and 
good-will, has acquired a character 
worth to him, at least, a thousand dol- 
lars. As business is founded on confi- 
dence, a man wiU rise in proportion as 
others rely on nis word, and on his 
judgment and energy. 

Business success is only half gained 
by filling the purse. He is fortunate, 
who, early in life, discovers that 
money is as slippery as an eel. A thou- 
sand bargains offer themselves of 
things very desirable, but 'which can, 
somehow, be done without. If a man 
does not watch his expenses, he will 
go backward, no matter how much ho 
earns. Many deserving persons are 
always at the bottom of the hill, be- 
cause they do not cut off every outlay 
not essential to success ; and because in 
undertaking new enterprises, they do 
not count the costs just as carefully as 
they estimate the profits. 



THE EBEEDMAN'S BANK. 

The failure of this institution has 
been the first intimation which has 
really reached its ignorant depositors, 
that their hard earnings were not se- 
cured by the national government. 

The funds were at first invested in 
United States securities only, as its 
charter at that time demanded. After- 
ward, this policy was changed, with 
the sad results of to-day. The bank, 
owing about three and a third millions 
to its depositors, has only one-ninth of 
the amount in cash and United States 
bonds. The remaining eight-ninths 
are in securities which have- become 
unsaleable. The Southern Workman 
feels that he has been wounded in the 
house of his friends. 

It may be some consolation to the 
pure-minded founders of the institu- 
tion, to reflect upon the good which it 
has actually accomplished. . During 
its short nine years of activity, it has 
shown poor people' the accumulative 
vaWe of little sums. It was far bet- 
ter for most of its depositors to have 
saved and lost, than never to have 
saved. Habits of self-denial have been 
formed; much. money which would 
have gone for finery and folly has 
been rescued; and although misman- 
agement has cut off a percentage, yet 
there will be more left to many of its 
depositors, than they would have had, 
if the bank had not helped them to 
save. 

Perhaps a salutary lesson will be 
drawn from the downfall of this strong 
institution, which, if fully understood, 
will be worth all its cost. It may im- 
press the truth, that ' land is the sort 
of riches least likely to fly away from 
its owner. The values of stocks, bonds, 
and bank accounts, depend upon the 
honesty of otber men, or upon their 
good judgment. But when land is 

Erudently purchased, it is the owner's 
lult only, it it does not increase in 
value. It is the last kind of property 



to be disturbed by the price of stocks; 
and it alone, cannot be lost, stolen, or 
borrowed. Its possession means to a 
poor man an escape from rent, and is 
the first step" toward independence. 
The Freedman's Bank will have ful- 
filled its noble purposes, if it has taught 
the people to be their own bankers, and 
set them on the road toward earning 
their own homes. 



MEETING OE THE 

ASSOCIATION OP VIRGINIA 
The ninth annual meeting^ of. the 
Educational Association of Virginia, 
and the first ever held in this part of 
the state, assembled at the lecture- 
room of Christ Church, in Norfolk, 
Tuesday night, J uly 14th. After an ap- 
propriate prayer by Rev. Dr. i Arm- 
strong, of 1st Presbyterian Church, 
Prof. N. B. Webster, chairman of the 
local committee, announced the com- 
pletion of the usual arrangements for 
entertainment, places of meeting, etc., 
and introduced the Hon. John B. 
Whitehead, Mayor of Norfolk, who 
had been requested to welcome the as- 
sociation to the hospitalities of the 
citizene. The cordial welcome to the 
" City by the Sea," was responded to 
by the President, Prof. B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve, of the University of Va., who 



which was heard with marked atten- 
tion. t 

Prof. L. M. Blackford was elected 
president for the ensuing year ; and the 
meeting adjourned till 10 o'clock, the 
next day. 

Among the prominent gentlemen 
attending the sessions of the conven- 
tion, we noticed the state superintend- 
ents, Rev. Dr. Ruffner, of Virginia, 
and Prof. Newell, of Maryland ; and of 
city and county superintendents, J. H. 
Binford, Esq., of Richmond; S, H. 
Owen, Esq., of Petersburg; Maj. J. F. 
Crocker, of Portsmouth; K. L. Crane, 
Esq. of Alexandria ; J. J. Ladd, Esq., 
of Staunton; E. B. Macon, Esq., of 
Princess Anne Co. ; J. C. Weaver, Esq., 
of Accomack Co. ; and John F. West, 
of Norfolk Co. 

The colleges and academic institu- 
tions were well represented by such 
professors as Atkinson, Blackford, 
Buchanan, Curry, Doggett, English, 
Garnett, Gildersleeve, Harris, Hogg 
of Alabama, lloxton, Massie, McGuire, 
Minor, Price, Smith,. Toy, Venable, 
Vawter, and. Webster? 

Of distinguished Virginians in at- 
tendance we recollect Lieutenant Goy- 
or Withers; Hon. JohnGoode; Judge 
Blow; and Rev. Drs. Armstrong, 
Blackwell, Barton, Peterson, and 
Thomas. 

The regular work of the association 
consisted of the reading and discussion 
of papers on educational topics. 

The paper on Geographical Instruc- 
tion, read by R. L. Came, Esq., elicit- 
ed considerable ' discussion, in which 
Messrs. Binford, Owens, Ladd, Jones, 
Webster, and Withers participated. 

Among the most important papers 
read ancf discussed, were the follow- 
ing: namely, — On Latin Translation, 
by Prof. W. W. Smith, of Bethel Acad- 
emy; on Instruction in Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Natural History, pre- 
pared by Professor Davis, of Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and read by Professor W. 0. English 
on The Study of Languages, bv Profes- 
sor Turner, of Holt ins Institute; on 
Prizes and Honors i!n School, by Rev. 
R. H. Phillips, of Staunton Female In- 
stitute; and on The Best Practical 
Method of Teaching the Elements of 
English Grammar, by Prof. N. B. Web- 
ster, of Webster Institute, Norfolk. 
On all these papers there were pleasant 
and highly interesting debates. 

Besides the papers above named, and 
the President's address, an able essay 



was read by Rev. Dr. Ruff nor. on Men- 
tal and Moral Science in their Rela- 
tions .to Educatiou ; an address was 
delivered by Prof. Thomas R. Price, of 
Raudolf Macon College, on The Place 
of the Mother Tongue in Education; 
and another address, by Rev. Prof. J. 
L. M. Curry, of Richmond College, on 
Our Public Free School System in its 
Relation to Colleges. It is to be hoped 
that all these papers and addresses will ' 
be published in the " Educational Jour- 
nal," or in pamphlet form. 

An invitation from the Principal of 
the Hampton Normal Institute to visit 
the school and partake of a collation 
was accepted, and on Friday afternoon 
the steamer Mystic was chartered for ■ 
the excursion. About two hundred 
and fifty citizens and their guests, in- 
cluding a delegation of about twenty 
from the Maryland Association,enjoyed 
a delightful trip down the river and 
Hampton Roads, and were met at the 
wharf of the Normal School and es- 
corted to Virginia Hall. After look- 
ing over the building, all assembled in 
the dining hall to partake of a lunch 
and listen to some fine music by the 
band of the National Soldiers' Home. 

In tendering thanks for t he invitation, 
Professor Blackford, president of the 
association, in a graceful speech, ex- 
pressed his deep interest in the success 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute. The Principal ex- 
plained the origin, objects and pros- 
pects of the Institute as fully as. possi- 
ble in the brief time allowed by the 
arrangement to reach Fort Monroe in 
time to witness the dress parade. The 
party consisted of persons from remote 
parts of Virginia, from Maryland, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina — most of 
them representative men in the cause 
of education ; and by the interest they 
took in all they saw, testified unmis- 
takably, to the kind feelings entertained 
by the Southern people toward the ef- 
forts to instruct and elevate what Presi- 
dent Blackford called "a long neglected 
class of our people." . 
Altogether, the Norfolk meeting of the 
Educational Association of Virginia, 
has been most pleasant and profitable 
to the entire community as well as to 
the members themselves ; and all class- 
es of our population will feel, directly 
or indirectly, the benefits of the stimu- 
lus it has given to the great cause of 
Education. K"^ 



BUYING LAND. 

While theorizersare expounding the 
designs of Providence as to the future 
of toe colored race, a most important 
movement is going on by the race it- 
self. Instead of rushing en masse to 
Africa, or aiming at occupations in 
which competition is active and pow- 
erful, the negro is quietly, wherever 
opportunity serves, securing to him- 
self the title deeds of certain pieces of 
land. The soil may be poor, and the 
cabin rude and small, but its owner 
feels it to be like a firm footing in a 
boundless swamp. Without rents to 
pay, it is possible to lay up money, even 
for a man who works most of his time 
for others. A land-owner being a tax- 
payer, is directly interested in electing 
honest officers only, to spend the pub- 
lic money. By buying land, the negro 
is taking the most effectual means 
open to him, toward recognition as a 
useful citizen arid a power for good in 
society and politics. 

In all civilized countries, the class 
of land-holders furnishes the most influ- 
ential men in other . pursuits. Far- 
mers, or the sons of ., farmers, have 
always taken the lead in America ; and 
it may safely be assumed, that until 
an influential, body of colored farmers 
exists, the negro never Vill be able to 
live down the calumnies of his ene- 
mies. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Ifce peasants of Europe come to the 
United States in search of a chance to 
show what is in them. TWy find 
cheap lands; make a comfortable liv- 
ing; and their children become 
wealthy. The happiness, if not the 
existence of the negro in America, is 
staked upon his answer to this ques- 
tion: Can the colored farmers do as 
well on the cheap lands at the South, 
as the European emigrants have done 
at the West? 



Th« author of the interesting article 
-on the Opium Trade in California, pub- 
lished in this number, writes in a pri- 
vate letter as follows : 

"1 feel a little like the Chinese mer- 
chant here, who wondered why white 



confidence, unbosoms himself to her. 

What a ridiculous figure this grave, 
dignified man of fifty, cuts, as he goes 
whistling over the fields, jumping over 
the ditches and climbing over the 
fences, tasting the berries on the road- 
side and the sour-grass on the balk- 
row, just to see if they have the same 
flavor as when he was a boy. But 
holdl what makes him pause, looking 
thoughtftJIy and sad, while a tear, the 
teft since the wrinkles came, steals 
horriediy down his cheek as if afraid 
to linger in that unfrequented track 1 
■Ah! he sees just ahead of him the 
tangled growth that marks a country 
graveyard.; and his thoughts have in a 
momeat, carried him back over the 
lapse<etf thirty years, to the hour when 
inju* such a place as this, he looked 



Get up, " Rosinante," we '11 pass 
on to the next. Heigho! a country 
schoolhouse. We H just drive as near 
to the ditch on the other side as pos- 
ments of my boy- 
in my memory for 
of comfort in 
ity "to a schoolhouse. 
5, and we '11 spend the 
night with the "Big Corporal," and 
continue our journey to-morrow — I 
meant to say, next month. Crab. 



this class of women, that a Chinese Home has 
been opened, designed also as a "Noi 
School for the training of Bible Readers." 



Orrrsponutnct. 



London, May 81, 1874.. 

. who comes to London, must 
of confse visit the Tower, that ancient and 
world-renowned edifice, so prominent in Eng- 
lish history almost ever since England began 
to have a history, and around which cluster* 
so many interesting associations, some, indeed 
most of them, of so dark and terrible a nature, 
that the very name ' ' Tower of London,]' caused 
an involuntary shudder and a thrill of indigna- 
tion at the remembrance of the bloody and cruel 
deeds which have been done within its walls. 

The antiquity of this building has been a 
subject of much discussion; but, it is generally 
believed to have been erected by William the 
Conqueror, in the early part of his reign, and 
strongly garrisoned at that time by hiB Nor- 
man followers, in order more fully to awe his 
new subjects into a more secure allegiance. 

It stands upon the north bank of the Thames, 
the principal entrance being on the west side; 
while on the south side is an arch called the 
Traitors' Gate," through which state priaon- 



Every 



people wished to know theba* *fle, ^ i la8t time „„„ a mot her's face, 
aad seldom took any interest ja the }&{& hgf ^ the ^ an . 
improvement of his race, in tJKBr'tacH....^ □ i j„^™;^ 



tory labors, in their service as 'fismes- 
tScB, in their •eagerness to .learn, 'etc.. 
The Sundayechools are very tflenirish- 
ingV an< i laSt Saturday, a foweign and 
Omnese Suntay-school joi»e* iium-; 
hare and went on a picnic ft was aj 
«nrioue mixture of dress, CB^tstne and; 
games, and indicated a we^tfriendly; 
spirit, and a«desire to improve. Selfish 
«men are' constantly trying %> erowd| 
fback these celestials, and nee the! pa- 
rpers s against them ; bat, >etill they 
-come ; and, on the whole, »£>r good -i 
"They bring their vices, bwttthey'ieam 
.a great deal of good,aod=*re-of ira-1 
mense service as iiidustrieais^'workers.j 
Housekeepers value them.esweeldii 
The Chinee question h«re,'«e wha 
negro question is, in the Hast." 



ing,tofightthe battles of life. Don't ne- 
traan your sighs ner check your tears. 
It its not weakness that wrings them 
from you, but the>strength of an inaer, 
purer nature, asserting its long aeg- 
claims. Ween on, poor world- 



tacted claims. Weep on, poor 
weary, world-bating, and yet world- 
laving brotherofbumanity, whileyour 
Mother Nature "fceholds you in thepur- 
est phase of vow self-abused charaster. 

But all this m not what I intended 
rto write about When I commenced, I 
purposed taking an imaginary trip to 
rthe country, am the neighborhood of 
•"Fox Hill, stopping at the principal 
■ farms and prying somewhat, still with 
' friendly eye, auto the amount, manner, 
and kind of ibusiness done on each. 
Well, it is net too late for that new : so 
let us "joafp into the wagon,' 1 ' and 
make a dry laad excursion. Don t be i n 
a hurry, now-; for we wish tosibserve 
thing8.carefia% ; and, besides," BoBin- 
ante is somewhat incompetent, and 
still more avtarse to rapid locomotion. 
To use the language of a .venerable 
"ward of the nation" when speaking 
of himself: he is "not swift, hut con- 
stant." 

Hold up hare, now ; we wiUgcin at 
this, gate with the mulberry on each 
side. Finecferm, showing care, enter- 
prise, management, and their legiti- 
mate conee^tt"? nee — thrift. Who fives 
here? Why^Colonel J. C. Phfflips, one 
of the best tamers in Eastern .Virginia. 
Here be •ooaaes to meet as, wide 



AS EXOUT1810H. 
There : ifi nothing mate srsfreshingto 
the tired «denizens of the city than*: 
visit to the country. Sweltering mil; 
the heat sand dust; pcraaed by canes 
and aniieties; annoytedaay the.cg*. 
stautly. recurring jars <rf Ibasiness, inie- 
understandings, and pewoial alterna- 
tions; drwen along ineeiatibly with the, 
current'rf trade ; spurned on by ines-' 
orableiaasessity or stimtflated by the 
excitement of gain ; no time for friendly 
intercomee ; no time ton lomestic en- 
joyment; no time for thought ; notiane 
even foriprayer ; no daoelfor any thing 
but work, work, work,— -w*at a delw- 
-erance. they experience when they «an 

escape from the chains «rf their serro- ! brimmed hat, linen coat, and. breeches 
tude torflie freshneea, joytusness aad in his boats. A farmer .will be a 
liberty of tthe country. farmer, yosa .know, summer or rwinter. 

. How . ti* energies aae quicker***;-, Well, we. pass oyer our short eanver- 
how theiaecuperative foaoes are stuns- sation withiSdonel, in which w* learn 
lated ;; how the heart pulsates ; how the that he raises corn, wheat, oats, pota- 
feelines iMow. toes, ganfea tUruck and fruits. We 

The mind released froaakts long tea- -can see fpsan the corn rows, ■wheat 
:aion, recovers its elastie%; the finer .stocks, and jwUto vines, that Kie land 
sentiments, eo long kept n abeyance, yields well <W e can a so see, that the 
so long .rertrained by pnudence and Soil is light, twell cultivated, ^easily 
mastered by policy, now exult in the ^drained, andae the farmers say, * lays 
freedom of unfettered exeroise; all the well." The Jut of the business is, 
.faculties assert their prerogatives ; the plhe coloue{ha*a',good &™ « nd 
■whole man.oomes back to h»«iself. He l ing money i» it. Well, he deserves it ; 
das been,i«i!l the while, aa artificial Wc he is ageaukie type of the old Vir- 
onan, living in an artificufi world, a l^ginuv gentleman — I had like to ibave 
■kind of tweWhour clock, wannd up in awd old gentlemasi ; for his hair is^et- 



OPIXTM TEADE IS CALIFORNIA. 

Probably there is not an evil among the 
many that have stalked abroad to demoralize, 
degrade and destroy the human race, more to 
be deplored than that of opium. Its extensive 
use in most of the Oriental countries — once 
almost confined to that division of the world — 
is, now, in this age of commercial cdmmunica- 
tions ; in these times when men go to and fro in 
the earth, carrying with' them the peculiar habits 
of their nationalities,— spreading and deepen- 
ing its grasp. Like the kindred evil of alcoholic 
liquors, to which, in its general social effects, 
it bears a strong resemblance, it finds its way 
to new lands, and with it carries its palsying 
influence upon the energies of new countries. 
California, with its thousands of Chinese, opens 
a profitable market for the opium trade; and 
with every yeartke trade increases. Two lines 
of steamers briagtheir loads of coolie emigrants 
and their large cargoes of this East India drug. 
It is estimated that no less than ten thousand 
dollars worth caters the Custom-house of San 
Francisco by every vessel, and that the annual 
trade amounts *» about a quarter at a million. 
It is also the opmion of those who are acquaint- 
ed with the matter, that a large quantity out- 
side" of this .estimate finds its way into port 
through the devices of smugglers. The article 
being canity hidden, the duties enormous, and 
the penalty amounting to nothing more than 
confiscation df the article, the temptations are 
strong; and not only the China men and 
women, but salon, passengers, and officers of 
ships, find Strang temptations to overreach au- 
thority and hw. Custom-house officers are em- 
ployed to inspect every individual Chinese or 
foreigner, woe lands on American shores from 
China; and acjertain percentage is allowed <ra 
all smuggled«pium. A lady is employed to in- 
spect Chinese women. Sometimes it is found 
braided in the hair, sometimes packed in the 
hollow able rtf a" Chinese shoe, and sometimes 
bound oa the /limbs. It has been moulded in 
the shape of .eggs and whitened over to escape 
notice ! made to imitate the roots of plants ; and 
covered with-some earthy substance to counter- 
feit the B«e8icmal herbs used by the Chinese 
doctors-, or concealed among the dried lizards 
and other reptflee used also as medcine. Usu- 
ally it a at M form of a thick paste like tar, 
but sometimes dry and hard as flint. The du- 
ties area buncoed per cent. A merchant sacoe- 
times pay* twenty-five hundred dollars duty 
onariitsle importation. 

The streets .of the Chinese section of Sam 
Francisco sTwnmd in opium dens: the corner 
groceries ot •the .celestials. Low and dark and 
vile with heavy odors, the opium smokers re- 
cline aa saasB Happened on straw piftows. 
Each mfividiail j>aye for his whiffs, takes a 
long bamboo pipe on the end of which is 
dropped a omaU-ouantlty of the opium paste. 
A few irihalatiojis produce the desired affect, 
and home «f' heavy sleep follow. Once ad- 
dicted toUbe haBit^n opium smoker rarely ever 
" ■ and body become enfeebled, 
of self-control is soon gone, 
jquent sufferings become nnen- 
er.dsse quiets the bodily paui 



When the 
durable. An 

forever. Hhr proportion of opium smokers is 
hard even to guess, at Probably about half of 
the Chinese i 



(too morning, winning down at night, 
.seating a while in sleep, to begin the 
-next day the icame monotonous tick- 
<taek, tick-taok of business life; keeps 
t'mve very, well, *oo, as all goo* clocks 
ought to do. Why, as long as lie is so 
jsar me, I shall aaever be comjaelled to 
buy a time-piece. See ! there lie goes 
down to business half-past six .exactly ; 
yo.ufcr he comes &om the Poetoffice, 
quarter past seven; jonder goeshk boy 
aroujad the comer far his julep, just 
■eleven o'clock; there, he passes br to 
dinner, one tfcloek precisely ; and so 
on through the f»y. • 

But fee has come out from all these 
things now, and left his mask behind 
him. Kature, in her artless grace, nn- 
bosoms herself to him ; and he, through 
force ot motAstion and reel 



.tiag suggestively gray ; butl can easily 
remember when 'he was a youngster ; 
aad I am nothingoaore than a boy, jwt. 
Passing along by ;Hie handsome little 
farna owned by R. 53. Wood, Esq,, we 
next come to a fine residence on the 
roachade, the outwaxl appearance of 
which, is a standing advertisement.Qf 
thrift «nd comfort. ' This is owffed by 
C. W. Hickman, Esq..*nd is just such 
a farm as that of Colonel P. But good 
graeions! if all bbose.ohildren are his, 
this wQuld make a splendid location 
for a female institute. 

What magnificent oak* these are! 
and that is the finest field of clover I 
have seen <S»ce the "late onpleasant- 
ness;" Every thing in good order, and 
a general welcome to all who ore wor- 
thy of it. 



:n and n very few of the 

m. The same discouraging influ- 
i -drive the California' miner to in- 
temperance, .operate te increase the proportion 
of smokers amongst the Chinese. Restrain- 
ing influences -are fewer than in his own land. 
Home, wife, cBklrentfar away, and frequently 
disappointed in his money making schemes, a 
Chinaman takes to his mpe as n white man to 
his cups. The better class of Chinese citizens 
look upon the evH as a serious one. They are 
quite willing to use their power, feeble as it is, 
* and are .extremely reluctant 
information about its con- 
1 Chinese emperor once ex- 
that wicked ond designing 



ences which * 



era were formerly brought by way of the river. 
Near thiB Traitors' Gate is the Bloody Tower, 
supposed to be the scene of the murder of the 
two young princes, Edward V. and his brother, 
who were smothered by order of Richard m. 
It is not known, however, on what special ac- 
count this part of the building received its 
gloomy appellation, which was given to it 
sometime during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
For nearly five hundred years before this, it 
had been a royal palace ; and we were shown 
the apartments occupied by Queen Elizabeth 
previous to her accession to the throne, and 
also the stone under which the bodies of the 
unfortunate princes were found. The prin- 
cipal buildings or parts of the immense pile 
—all of which is included in the Tower- 
are the Church, the White Tower, the Old 
Mint, the Record-office, the Jewel-office or 
Keep, the Horse Armoury, the Grand Store- 
house, the Lions' Tower, and the Beauchamp 
Tower. The church, or St. Peter's Chapel, as it 
is called, Is principally remarkable as the de- 
pository of the headless bodies of numerous 
illustrious personages, who suffered either 
within the walls or just outside of them, on 
Tower Hill; among whom, maybe mentioned 
the good and accomplished Lady Jane Grey, 
and Anne Boleyn Catharine Howard (two 
of the unfortunate wives of Henry VHL), 
and many men of high rank both in the 
church and state. The White Tower Is sup- 
posed to be the oldest part of the whole edi- 
fice, dating as far back as 1070. This consists 
of three lofty stories, with vaults underneath, 
in one of which, Sir Walter Raleigh was a 
prisoner, and where he wrote his History of 
the World. I stepped into the horrid place, 
but had no desire to linger within its walls. 

In another, we saw the b 
villainous looking thing— the 1 
ccutioner's mask of black leather; t 
instrument of torture called "The Scavenger'! 
Daughter, " which, by means of a cruelly- 
ingenious arrangement of screws, could, by- 
slow degrees, crush s man- into a lifeless,, 
shapeless mass. But enough of such horrors.. 
Thank pod! their day is gone by. Within, 
this White Tower is the ancient chapel of St.. 
John, originally used by the English monarchs, 
and said to be the finest specimen of Saxon, 
architecture in England. It la a very massive- 
chamber of oblong form, with vaulted roof 
and heavy columns, with large squared capi- 
tals curiously sculptured, and having a cross 
on each, and presenting a very imposing ap- 
pearance. 

In the Jewel-keep we saw the crowns of the 
last four or five generations, Queen Victoria's 
surmounting the rest. This is a magnificent 
work of art weighing one and three-quarter 
pounds, and valued at one million pounds ster- 
ling, abont five millions of dollars. It is one 



_ thing under heaven shall ever induce 
'legalize the certain ruin of my -people. " Alas! 
•that such wisdom cannot prevail. 

Another dark side of Chinese life in San Fran- 
cisco is the constant slave trade tarried on in 
Chinese girls. These girls ore bought in China, 
— kidnapped sometimes— brought to San 
Francisco and sold for vile purposes. They are 
generally very voung, often not over twelve 
years of age. Their treatment is brutal and 
degrading in the extreme, often so much so, 
that they appeal to the city authorities or mis- 
•ionaries for protection. It is for tho relief of 



mass of diamonds and other rare and precious 
gems— rabies, emeralds, etc. This light and 
airy Ktad-driu is not intended for every day 
wear. On state occasions it is borne on a cush- 
ion, by some noble official of the Royal House- 
hold, in the grand procession, while the crown 
actually worn by the Queen, is a sin all it ho ugh 
very splendid tiara of gold and gems. Here too 
was the famous Koh-i-noor bracelet; this 
name, signifying "Mountain of Light," was 
given to it centuries ago by the Eastern Mon- 



snen, for purposes of Inat and profit, will clan- arch ; in whose possession its existence first 
4estinely introduce the poisonous drug; but, .became known to the world.. Its history is 



curious and eventful; but after passingthrough 
many illustrious hands, it has now been for a 
long period one of the trophies 6f British con- 
quest, and hero it is likely to remain. 

Among other interesting and beautiful 
things here, we saw tho Royal baptismal ser- 
vice — the sceptres made of gold' and incrusted 
with diamonds and other paraphernalia used 
at coronations, such as the sceptre with the 
dove, St. Edward's staff, the three swhrds 
which are carried before the sovereign ; namely, 
the "Curtana" or sword of mercy, pointless; 
(See page «S). 
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A MAN'S A MAN FOB A' THAT. 

ROBERT BURNS. 

Ia there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head.aml a' that* 
The cowan slave, we pass Mm by, 

We dare be poor for a' that! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that;.. ' 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man's the gdld for a' that. 

What tho' on homely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden gray and a' that; 
Give foohj their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that : 
For a' that and a' that,. 

Their tinsel show and a' that ; 
Tho honest man, though e'er so poor, 

Is king o' men for a Y that. 

Ye see yon birklo called a lord, 

Who struts and stares, and a' that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word. 

He's but a coof for a' that: 
For a' that and a' that, \ 

His riband, star and a' that; 
The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' that ! 

A king can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke and a' that, 
But an honest man's al>ove his might 

Good faith he maunna fa that; 
For a' that and a' (hat, 

Their dignities, and a' that, 
The pith o sense and pride o' worth 
. Ajv higher rankB than a' that. 

Then let as pray that come it may— \ 

As come it will for a' that— 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 
- May. bear the gree and a' that; 
For a> that, and a' that. 

It's com in' yet for a' that, 
That man to man, the world o'er. 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 



EOBEBT BURNS. 

In a miserable little cottage in the 
southern part of Scotland, there was born 
in the winter of 1769, a boy who was 
destined to bear through a short, life the 
burdens and glories of genius, who was 
to write some of the most beautiful songs 
in the English tongue, and yet to lead a 
life of coarse dissipation, and, with the 
means of riches in bis hind, to be always 
a poor and needy man. 1 

Robert Burns' lather was a small 
farmer, who, being unsuccessful in his 
attempts to improve his condition, died, 
leaving his family penniless. Throughout 
his lifetime, however, he devoted himself 
to his children, training them carefully 
himself, and obtaining for them better* 
education than was usual among men of 
his class, so that Burns was a fair English 
scholar, and developed, early in life, a 
strong taste for the. songs and ballads of 
Ms native country. He worked as a farm 
laborer for years, writing constantly, and 
producing some of his finest compositions 
in the midst of the homely life from 
-which, as yet, he had no thought of escap- 
ing. His " Mountain Daisy " and u The 
House " were composed while holding the 
•plow, "Death and Doctor Hornbook" 
while resting himself at the roadside; 
while "Hallowe'en," "The Cotter's Satur- 
day Night," and many charming ballads, 
were written during his residence at Mors- 
giel, a farm which he and his brother 
leased together. Although the poems 
whiojj were produced at this time were 
Teadoby a small circle of friends, Burns 
had no idea of publishing them; and his 
foolish dissipation resulted finally in such, 
entanglements that he made up his mind 
to leave Scotland and go out to the Island 
of Jamaica, but was actually unable to 
procure the money necessary to pay his I 
passage. At this crisis, the thought for 
the first time presented itself to him, of 
making his poems a source of pecuniary 
profit; and he at once opened negotiations 
with a printer, and an edition of six hun- 
dred copies was rapidly sold, from which 
he realized enough to enable him to com- 
mence bis journey. Just as he was about 
to sail, however,* he received letters con- 
taining such favorable criticism upon his 
■work, that he determined to take courage, 
And onoe more try his fortune at home. 
He went back to Edinburgh, where he 
soon became known, and achieved sudden 
feme, being introduced into the society of 
peitatas of highest rank, by whom he was 
admired and flattered as a sort of curi- 
osity. None of his new acquaintances, 
however, gave hint any substantial help 
or wise advice ; and he says bitterly of him- 
self, " The great misfortune of my life was 



to want an aim." He took a farm again 
in 1788, and married a woman to whom 
he had been attached for years ; but lie 
was an unskilful farmer, and soon gave it 
up, and settled down upon the salary of 
three hundred and fifty dollars per annum, 
which he received as an excise officer, anil 
which was his only support during the 
remainder of his life. He was extremely 
proud, and often refused to take money 
which he hail fairly earned; while he 
yielded so often to the temptation of 
drink, and was naturally so careless, that 
it is little wonder that he died at the ace 
of thirty-seven, iu poverty even greater 
than that in which he was born. His 
widow and children were cared for by 
public sympathy; and his memory is 
cherished now as the memory of a man 
rarely gifted ;' but during his lifetime he 
was undoubtedly neglected and misrepre- 
sented, .and' many of the vices and mis- 
fortunes which preyed upon Uiiu might 



have been averted by 



a little tender can 



on the part of those among whom his li 
was cast. • As a poet however, his fami 
is secure, for he wrote many songs which 
arc sung wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, and treasured everywhere as gem; 
of true poetry. 



THE BED CECS3. 

During our own great war and the late 
war between France and Germany, much 
has been done to relieve the sufferings of 
the sick and wounded by societies of sur- 
geons and nurses, carefully organized, and 
generously supplied by government, and 
private charity, with the means to carry- 
on their noble work. 

This system originated with a brave 
and tender-hearted English woman, who, 
years ago, in the Crimean war (between 
Russia and England), went out from En- 
gland single-handed, and begun what 
seemed the almost hopeless task of car- 
ing for the sufferers stricken by shot and 
shell, or, worse still, by the fatal influences 
of climate, scarcity of food, and exposure. 
Many women followed her, and gave such 
strength and power of purpose to the 
work, that Florence Nightingale and her 
corps of nurses found their names written 
high np upon the roll of Fame, and their 
example a power for good throughout the 
whole civilized world. When our own 
war broke out, hardly a week elapsed be- 
fore the " Sanitary Commission " hoisted 
its flags, and opened its rooms to receive 
and Bend help to our soldiers; and hun- 
dreds of women rallied to the work which 
they alone could do, and, as time showed, 
could do so well. Other societies were 
formed, and there was scarcely a village 
through the length and breadth of the 
land that did not contribute its share 
toward the support of nurses and hospi- 
tals, sending food, clothing, and luxuries 
of all kinds to the men whose duty led 
them daily into the jaws of death. 

Still more recently, in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, this same work was continued ; 
and not only did the two conflicting na- 
tions care in this manner for their own 
sick and wounded, but the other European 
nations, and even our own country, sent 
nurses and supplies to assist in the great 
charity which knew not the difference be- 
tween friend and foe, when friend and foe 
alike lay in need of help. 

Our first-page picture shows a member 
of the English society of nurses, the 
badge of her sisterhood, a Red Cross, be- 
ing bound upon her left arm. We see 
that she is standing in the dismantled 
room of some fine, old house, a room from 
which the rich furniture, the costly hang- 
ings, the beautiful pictures, have all van- 
ished,- to make place for hospital cots, 
surgical appliances, and the thousand 
articles needed in such work as this nurse 
has to do. She has just unpacked one of 
the great packages sent from England by 
some stranger hands, and with her arms 
filled with bandages, is going back to her 
ward, where, doubtless, the surgeon is 
waiting for her help. Looking at all 
these things, and realizing how much suf- 
fering and terror they represent, who can 
help praying that there may be no more 
war ; but, that, instead, men may every- 
where be led to see how fair a thing is 
Peace. 



THE SHIP OF THE DESERT • 

In the great deserts of the East an 
animal abonnds, whose existence seems a' 
direct proof of the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of Providence : for it is so exactly 
adapted to the peculiarities of its native 
country-and the needs of tho people whom 
it serves, that it is scarcely possible to 
doubt the purpose of its creation. The 
" ship of the desert," i. «., the camel, is of 
such importance in the life of Eastern na- 
tions, that were it to become extinct, ttc 
result would be the depopulation of the 
whole of the desert country ; and we offer 
the following description to our readers, 
hoping that they will stop for a moment 
to consider, how vast are the interests, how 
great the creative wisdom, which this sin- 
gle animal represents. 

"Designed to live in regions where but 
scanty nourishment of vegetation and 
water can be found, the camel meets the 
demand of the most perfect possible or- 
ganization. All fulness of form is sacri- 
ficed, the head is small and earless, the 
neck bare of flesh, while the thighs and 
legs are stripped of every muscle not 
essential to movement, and the dry? 
meagre body lias only the vessels and ten- 
dons required to knit the frame together. 
The jaw is powerful enough to crush that 
hardest of elements, the tough and scanty 
vegetation of the dcBert ; and the foot is a 
mass of soft muscle, which slides helplessly 
jn the mud, and is unfit for climbing, but 
is perfect for traveling over the even sur- 
face of the sandy plain. The camel is 
condemned to become the easy slave of 
men, because it has no defense against its 
enemies, being destitute of horns or tusks, 
and not sufficiently swift of foot to enable 
it to escape by running. Its flesh is sweet, 
nutritious food ; its milk the best of bev- 
erages ; of its hide, tents are made; of 
its hair, the most splendid shawls the 
world can show; and its bones serve for 
weapons of war, and agriculture, and for 
domestic utensils, The hump is a fatty 
growth upon the camel's back, and in suf- 
fering or starvation it is the last part of 
the animal exhausted, as it wastes away 
very slowly." ' 

In long journeys) the camel can exist 
and toil Tor days, entirely -without food ; 
but usually he snatches the coarse shrubs 
growing beside his sandy path, and de- 
pends upon them and upon the absorption 
of his hump, for his nourishment. His 
internal water sacks supply fluid, which 
prevents him from suffering from thirst ; 
while the wonderful scent, which enables 
him to detect the existence of water at a 
long distance, often saves the lives of his 
less acute human companions. Then 
when the terrible desert sirocco darkens 
the air with clouds of sand, and burns the 
flesh, and closes the painful nostrils, the 
camel finds his advantage. He has no 
ears to be filled with the driving sand ; his 
ugly nostrils dose up impenetrably ; and 
his deep-set eyes, overhung by his huge 
brow, will be the only eyes in the whole 
caravan, which can safely look upon the 
awful scene. His shambling gait seems 
awkward and slow; but, such are bis 
powers of endurance, that he can accom- 
plish a long journey in a shorter time than 
ti horse, beside carrying a burden of from 
four hundred to one thousand pounds ; or, 
for short distances, as much as fifteen 
hundred pounds. His patience is great, 
and he bears uncomplainingly the ill 
usage and hard work to which he is often 
subjected, although he is believed, by the 
natives, to be capable of life-long hatred 
of those who ill-treat him. In desert 
traveling, one often meets with a came! 
laden with a man, his wife, their numerous 
children, and household goods, all packed 
in two carefully balanced panniers, hang- 
ing upon either side of the great, slow- 
pacing animal, who thus wins his title, 
"the Ship of the Desert." 



FLOWERS. 

The glory of the summer is just now at 
its height, and the long, hot days, when 
the whole world seems brilliant with light 
and color, make it almost incredible, that, 
in the not distant future, the chilly barren- 
ness of winter is waiting for us. We 
hardly realize, that, by and by, the earth 
will put away its green grasses and leaves, 
its gay and delicate blossoms, its rich 



fruits, and take on, instead, a brown mantle 
of decay, or the white garment of the 
snow. But it will come, this wonderful, 
never-failing change, and under grey, cold 
skies, with deserted fields and bare gar- 
dens about us, wc shall think regretfully 
of the lovely blossoms, the luxuriant ' 
growths of the summer time. 

Now, why do not morii of us try to 
carry some of this beauty with us through 
the dismal winter days ? Why do we 
not remember that a little forethought, 
a little labor, will enable us to keep* our 
rooms fair with bright and fragrant flow- 
ers, from the first frost till the incoming of 
another spring .' To gather a few seeds, 
to cut anil start a few slips, is no difficult 
matter ; and the pleasure their growth will 
bring from week to week is known only 
to those who have tried the experiment. 
Hanging baskets of coarse wicker work, • 
of wire,- or carthern basins, or gourds, 
or cocoanut shells, may be placed in our 
windows; and filled with such seeds and 
cuttings, as shall make them sources of 
delight all wintei' long. Put in rich earth, 
and then plant, for example, morning- 
glory seeds and cuttings of ivy, with a 
fern or two ; and you have a little garden 
which asks nothing of your hands except 
regular watering, and once a week a 
thorough washing of its leaves with warm ■ 
soapsuds, and which returns to you, for 
every moment that you spend upon .It, 
hours of pleasure. Then, in common 
flowerpots, or, indeed, in anything which 
will hold earth, you can plant certain 
bright, hardy, little plants, which are not 
dainty in their r.quirements as to soil 
and temperature, but, which, with 'small 
encouragement, will blossom energetically 
for weeks and weeks. Petunias, the com- 
mon varieties of geraniums, salvias, pan- 
sies, etc., all do well in this way, and are 
pleasant friends to have beside us in our 
living rooms, when rain and wind keep ns 
within doors, and the biting frost has hud 
low the last summer flowers. A little in- ' 
genuity in training the climbing plants, 
ivies, etc., upon framework, or about the 
windows, will often transform a room into 
a bower of greenery; and this may' be 
done without shutting out any of the 
precious sunlight, which is even more 
necessary to the human occupants of a 
house, than to the plants which they cher- 
ish, i 

The cost of all this pleasure and beauty 
is— what? A little care, a little trouble, 
a little pcrseverancej a little' time — no 
money, no special knowledge, no unusual 
advantages. The receptacles for ths seeds- , 
and slips, may, as we have said, be made 
from almost anything that will hold earth ; 
the earth itself is cheap enough, and 
within, everybody's reach; and the seeds 
and cuttings are to be had by almost . 
everybody for the gathering and choosing. 
Only, it must be remembered, that in 
order to have onr little house gardens in 
order for the winter, it is necessary to be- 
gin work before the winter comes ; and 
now is the time to collect seeds to be 
planted a month or two later, and to start 
cuttings for the luxuriant growth which 
will by and by gladden our eyes. 

Use a few leisure moments in summer, 
then, wherein to lay up stores of beauty 
and enjoyment for the winter, whose cold 
breath will make our bright-faced flowers 
doubly precious to us. 



WATER AND ITS USES. 
This all -important subject is never more 
important than when the summer heat 
makes us realize more keenly our depend- 
ence for health and .comfort upon a pure 
and abundant wateiSsupply; and a word 
or two here as to the necessity of the free 
and constant usd of water for our houses 
and our bodies, may not come amiss, and 
we trust may increase the attention of our 
readers to this pressing matter. As there 
is nothing which can, to any extent, take 
the place of water, and as we actually can- 
not subsist without it, we ought, in the 
first place, to see that onr houses are con- 
veniently and fully supplied; with it, from 
wells or springs ; and, in the second place, 
to make sure that such supply approaches, 
as nearly as possible, to absolute purity. 
Then our housekeepers Should remember 
that no house can be wholesome to live in, 
which is not clean, and that no house can 
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be clean without thefnse of plenty of 
■water; while every one of us should 
understand that a daily bath from head 
to foot, is a necessity both of neatness and 
of health ; and should make this daily batli 
a matter of duty. It is not, of course, 
indispensable that the water used for clean- 
ing and washing should be as pure as that 
used for drinking ; and for the former pur 
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nish our drinking water should never be 
near enough to any outhouse, sewer, cess- 
pool, or other source of contamination, to 
receive impurities from them; but this is 
often more easily said than done, and in 
crowded neighborhoods, or where there is 
any uncertainty about the position of the 
well, it is altogether safer, especially in 
hot weather, to boil the water used for 
drinking. This may, at first, seem rather 
troublesome ; but habit will soon make it 
easy to keep three or four quarts of this 
boiled water always on hand, and this in 
itself is a safeguard, in ni-niy places, 
against somo of the more ordinary ill- 
nesses of summer. It i9, in short, the 
simplest way of purifying drinking water ; 
and although it does not, by any means, 
remove all impurities, it nevertheless goes 
far in that direction. 

But, to recur to the external use of 
water, we feel that it is scarcely possible 
to say too much as to the desirability, the 
necessity of tho daily bath. It is one of 
the tests of civilization : for no person of 
civilization can tolerate physical nnclcan- 
ness ; while there may be a deepeT meaning 
than we think for, in that connection of 
"clean hands and a puro heart." Those 
who have grown up in ignorance or have 
allowed themselves, in spite of knowledge, 
to become careless in this matter, will 
doubtless find that it requires some reso- 
lution to make a beginning; but we 
heartily wish that every one who reads 
these words, would, at once, decide to try 
the experiment of taking a thorough bath, 
every morning for a month. It is easier 
to commence m hot weather than in cold : 
for the refreshing effect is more immedi- 
ately Mt ; but this is one of those cases 
in which virtue will be found to be its 
own reward ; and whoever will persevere 
now from this first of August until the 
first of the coming September, will be 
almost sure to find that they have laid the 
foundation of a habit t which will bring 
them health and happiness so long as they 
live. A thorough bath of cold water in 
summer or winter, strengthens the mus- 
cles, cleanses the skin, stimulates the 
blood and the nerves, and is the first step 
in a life of cleanliness, toward which life 
we should alCftf us constantly aspire. 



THE INDIAN BIBLE, 

On the 2d of November, 1631, the Rev. 
John Eliot landed, from the ship Lion, at 
Boston, and in the following year, settled 
as teacher and preacher at Roxbury, Mass- 
achusetts. He devoted himself, at once, 
to the conversion of the Indians, and, 
learning their language, translated in 1863, 
the Bible into the Indian tongue. This 
was the first Bible in any language, printed . 
in America; and it naturally made the ; 
Harvard College press (from which it was I 
issued) famous, two editions, of three 
thousand copies in all, appearing in the 
years 1663and 1606. " Up Biblum God," 
whioh means the Book of God, is a por- 
tion of its title ; but there is but one man 
now living, who can read the language in 
which this unique book is written, the 
tribe for whom it was prepared, being en- 
tirely extinct. So far as is known, there 
are "bnt fifteen copies of Eliot's Indian 
Bible in America, and a still smaller num- 
ber in Great Britain ; a copy, which was 
sold in New York in 1868, having been 
purchased for $1,130, the highest price 
ever paid for a printed book in one vol- 
ume, in this country. The devoted and 
faithful Eliot labored for many years, and 
won for himself the title of " Apostle to 
the Indians," a «me which truly he well 
deserved. 



For tlie SoUTBinx WoaxxAlf. 
BV J. ESDECOTT LtSDKN. 

THE WAT. • 

A highway hath the Lord rant up, 

Tho "Way of Holiness; " 
Wherein his'own redeemed mny walk, 

Whom he doth love and bless. 
'• Xp lion sliall be found thereon," 

Xoranv conscious win; 
And though a fool, the wayfaring man 

Shall never err therein. 
To find this way, my anxious soul 

Had sought, with many a tear, 
Till Christ himself revealed it me. 

With his own words of cheer. 
"Iam tho Way, the Truth, the Life; " 

Frustrating not his grace 
By any effort of my ovjn, 

'l bow before his face. 



But there is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip. Now, it happened that 
Mr. Cross was to make one of the party 
to tho beach, and Mr. Cross did not like 
dogs. He said he would not have - a dog 
with" him: so Uncle Charles had to tell 
Henry that Ponto must stay at home. 

Henry was greatly disappointed at hear- 
ing this. " Poor Ponto ! " he said, " after 
all, I cannot take you with me to the 
beach. You will have to stay at home." 

J onto did not quite understand these 
words ; but when Henry tied a string to 
his-colar, and fastened it to a ring in the 
wood-shed, then I'onto understood that 
his little master had changed his mind, 
m take his dear dog with him 




So, now, n refuge strong from^lfn, 
From both its guilt and power; 

I find at last, sweet, ]>crfect rest 
In Christ my Rock, my Bower. 



Oh that beneath bis cleansing blood 

I tomy through life abide; 
TlUthe fcaaU send his loving hand 

To, waft me o'er the tide. 

ThenVsafe-<vithih 

Where the many mansions be, 
I'll sing his power, which, from all sin 

Through faith, hath set me free 



Ponto whined and cried when he found 
he was not to go, and felt sad enough, 
when, through the open window of the 
wood-shed, he saw Henry, Uncle Charles, 
Mr. Cross, and all Henry's brothers and 
sisters, going off to the steamboat that 
was to take them to the beach. 

" This is too bad ! " thought Ponto. He 
my Father's house," j tugged at his rope, but could not break it 



the beach without paying his fare : for the 
captain supposed he belonged to some one 
of the passengers. ■ 

How glad Ponto was to sec his young ■ 
master! And how glad was Henry to see 
Ponto. They had a fine time together in 
the water. Was not Ponto a clever dog 
to find his way all alone to the beach '! 
and to know, that, by staying on board 
the boat, it would take him where he 
could find Henry ? I think I never knew 
so bright anJ good a dog as Ponto.— The 
Nursery. 

For the Sot-THKas Wobkvax. 

AN AMERICAN NOBLEMAN. 

In America, you know, we do not be- 
lieve in .giving patents of" nobility to de- 
scend from father to son, so that an idle 
young fellow can content himself with the 
lorj- of his great grandfather's hard- 
earned title. "The field is the world : let 
every man win his own laurels ; for the 
only true.nobility is the nobleness in him " 
— that is what we say. 

The standard of true nobility has varied 
with the world's growth. Brute force, 
physical courage, chivalrous deeds, in- 
tellectual power have all had their turn in 
earning renown ; and the older the title, 
the more likely )k is to have been won in 
the distant dark ages, by a sledge-hammer 
of a hand that could not write its own 
name. David tells of a time when "a 
man was famous according as he had lifted 
tip axes upon the thick trees." One would 
be more famous nov> if he could devise 
some way to save the labor of cutting 
them down by hand : for this nineteenth 
century is pre-eminently the age of inven- 
tion. 

And America is pre-eminently the coun- 
try of inventors. American inventions 
are famous the world over; and foreign 
nations, whose notions of ranks and titles 
have been so different from our own, aie 
recognizing the nobleness of America/i 
inventors, by conferring upon them their 
own orders of nobility. 
~ Huring_tb,e .great World's Fair, held at 
Vienna, Austria, a year ago, for the pur- 
pose of collecting and comparing the works 
of all nations in art and science, a letter 
came to this country from the commis- 
sioners in charge' of the United States de- 
partment, announcing that the Emperor 
of Austria had created Thaddeus Fair- 
banks, of Vermont, inventor of the Fair- 
banks scales, a Knight of the Imperial 
order of Francis Joseph. "It se 
they said, " that the emperor, who ii 
imbued with the spirit of the 
grown convinced that no countr 
come truly great, save through I 
facturing and commercial activities ; and 
being impressed with the inventive genius 
of Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks, desires to 
confer some mark of personal respect and 
honor upon him." 

Of course, every one knows what the 
Fairbanks scales are. Whatever we want 
weighed, from a letter to a loaded freight 
car, we like to bring to Fairbanks' scales. 
They have taken the first premium at more 
than one World's fair, and are used in 
every quarter of the globe, and their very 
name suggests fairness in the balance. 
It is pleasant to know that their inventor 
is still living to enjoy the honors and 




LETT BEHIND. 



then he lay down on the floor ; then he | wealth that his genius has brought 
jumped up and barked; and then he and to bless not only the world t~ 
"I do so like to 



The wicked arc not always so happy 
nor the good so unhappy, as is imagined 
and vice is^nine times out of ten, its own 

■ 



Poor Ponto! It made. him sad to be 
left behind, and I do not wonder at it. 
One bright autumn day his little master, 
Henry, had said to him, "Ponto, would 
you like to go to the beach? Uncle 
Charles and I are going to the beach." 

Now, if there was anything that Ponto 
liked more than another, it was going to 
the beach, and chasing the little birds 
along the wet sand, and seeing the foamy 
waves come up and chase him, as if they 
were saying, "Leave those little birds 
alone." 

And so, when Henry spoke of going to 
the beach, Ponto jumped up and barked 
with delight, and tried to lick his little 
master's face with his tongue. Then he 
ran round as if he wanted to say, " Oh, 
I'm so glad, so glad! for I do love to go 



gnawed at the rope, 
frolic on the beach with my dear master ! " 
thought Ponto. 

For more than twenty minutes he tried 
to get away ; and when, at last, he had 
almost given up trying, the rope broke, 
and Ponto was free. With the rope dan- 
gling at his colar, he ran at once down to 
the wharf; but the steamboat had started. 
Ponto saw it, and barked long and loud ; 
but Henry could not see or hear him. 

" his party arrived at the 
Mr. Cross ; for, just as they 
, a summons from his wife 
Cross to leave. It was now 
_ it Ponto, and Henry missed 
him so much that he was sad. 

But that forenoon while he was in the 
water with his uncle, learning to swim, he 
saw all at once a dog running along the 
sand. " Can that be Ponto ? " cried Hen- 
ry. Yes, it was indeed Ponto. As soon 
as the boat returned to the wharf, Ponto 
got in, and on its next trip sailed down to 




m, -rations, bnt his own town by t 
nobleness of his character. 

The Hampton Students, on their way 
to Canada, had the pleasure of a visit to 
the great manufactory in St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, the largest of its kind in the 
world, from which over fifty thousand of 
the Fairbanks scales are sent out annu- 
ally, to all quarters of the globe. 

The process of casting the glowing 
molten iron into the sand moulds is always 
a brilliant, beautiful sighf ; and a walk 
among powerful, giant machines working 
away, almost by themselves, as if the 
brains were in them, instead of in one small, 
human head, is interesting, even to one who 
does not understand their operation. For 
some interesting statistics as to tile man- 
ufacture, we are indebted to Mr. E. A. 
Walker, who showed us through the works. 

" The establishment employs constantly 
a thousand workmen, principally Ameri- 
cans, most of whom have been in the 
manufactory from twenty to forty years. 
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" The gales of the house reach 12,000- 
000 annually, with a .rapidly increasing 
demand. The establishment, which has 
been an assured success for over fifty 
years, has works that cover over ten acres 
of ground. 

" The Fairbanks scales-are produced in 
three hundred varieties— of all sorts and 
sixes — from the most delicate standard of 
the druggist or banker to the ponderous 
railroad-car or canal-boat scales. They 
are adapted to the standard of all nations, 
and marked with the signs of each. Large 
invoices are constantly sent as* far as 
Japan. They are carried on the backs of 
eamek across the deserts of the Hast, 
and supplied to the entire world. 

" One of the most remarkable manufac- 
tures of this company is the 'Railroad 
Track Scale.' This is one of j the later in- 
ventions of that great mechanical genius, 
Thaddeus Fairbanks. , The platforms are 
built ranging in length from thirty to one 
one hundred and fifty feet. The larger 
of these are used for weighing freight 
trains as they pass, and correspond, in 
structure to the most substantial railroad 
work. 

" The''' Live Stock Scale' is another 
specialty of this establishment, of the 
Fairbanks make. They have weighed in 
the Union Stock Yards of Chicago, in the 
past seven years, 17,400,000 animals, 
taking them on by the drove at once. 
Thus both tbe drover and the butcher 
know what they are doing when they buy 
and sell. 

"To onr agricultural population, these 
scales are invaluable. By their aid can 
be ascertained the actual difference be- 
tween what they bny and sell, and the 
various successes of their fattening proc- 
esses on cattle. Anything that has weight, 
and can be handled and moved, Fairbanks 
can Weigh. The largest scale is registered 
Ave hundred tons; but those of double its 
range are frequently built to order. To 
weigh a loaded steamboat, a railway train 
in motion, a drove of cattle, at once, six 
thousand bushels of grain an hour, would 
seem hardly possible; but these are every- 
day tasks for the Fairbanks scales. 

"All the scales are subjected to the 
nicest tests before being 'sealed.' The 
minutest films of metal are used for the 
more delicate trials: Masses of iron, 
weighing hundreds of pounds, are placed 
alternately on the different corners of the 
scale platform, and if the difference in 
position changes the ' record,' the scale is 
condemned. The thoroughness of the 
work, and this severity of the test, is the 
explanation of the world wide reputation 
of the Fairbanks scales for accuracy." 

Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks is the oldest, 
and the only one living, of three brothers 
once associated in the business, created 
by bis inventive genius. One of them 
was governor of his state ; and his son, 
the Hon. Horace Fairbanks, is the inventor 
of some valuable additions to the ma- 
chinery. The beautiful houses of several 
members of the family are grouped on 
the_ hills above tbe manufactories ; and 
their publio spirit andj benevolence extend 
beyond their own fair banks through all 
the town, whose fine, free library, and alt 
gallery, containing able works of our own 
and foreign artists, were gifts of Hon. 
Horace Fairbanks ; and its academy was 
built at an expense of $80,000, by Mr. 
Thaddeus Fairbanks, our true, American 
nobleman. 
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should banish sleep from the entire town 
for the rest of the night 

" I say, fellers," said Jack Adams, " this 
is like sleeping out, night before Fourth o' 
July." 

Bill Keeler whimpered: "But we aint 
got no fire." Bill's grammar always was 
a little shaky. 

Fire! There was an idea ! If we only 
had a fire, it would not be so lonesome. 
But there was nothing tc burn, it seemed ; 
and Dandy Blake said that fish-bones and 
sea-weed would not catch afire, even if we 
had matches. 

Matches 1 Who had any matches? It 
would be strange if, out of ten boys, at 
least one-half did not have some stray 
matches among the odd lumber stored in 
their pockets. There was a general rum- 
maging, and pockets turned inside out 
gave forth nails, twine, chalk, fish-hooks, 
sinkers, knives and other such valuables ; 
and in Ben Dennett's vest pocket— for 
Ben Wore a real waistcoat-were found 
three matches! In Rufe Parker's jacket 
was found one more. It had worked 
through a Hole in his pocket, and slipped 
down into a corner of the lining, where 
it was captured with great triumph. 

But what to bumf Here were the 
matches, but no wood. 

"Let's burn the boat!" cried Jem 
Conner. . 

Little Sam burst into tears. "Ton 
shan't burn my father's boat," he said. 

"Pbo! there's nothing left of her but 
small pieces. We are in for it now, and 
it'll be no worse to make a fire of the old 
thing than to make a wreck of her, any- 



WBECKED AT HOME. 

Left alone on Grampus Bock, with all 
sign of rescue fading away into the night, 
things looked pretty dismal for ten ship- 
wrecked boys. Some of us 1 had never 
slept away from home before rri our lives, 
— unless,- perhaps, when we lay in hay- 
mows and barns, on the "night before 
Fourth b' July." For on that night, at 
twelve o'clock precisely, it was the cus- 
tom of the entire boy population of Fair- 
port to ring the church bell— the " town 
bell" we called it—and build a bonfire on 
the Cafeunon. These amusements wore 
forbidden, being destructive to the sleep 
of the older people, to say nothing of 
burning fences and dry-goods boxes! So 
we escaped from home and hid away in 
hay-Iofts, until the hour wtfeh the " 
of the town bell and the 



" And we shall catch it, anyhow," added 
Bill Keeler, gloomily: "so we may as 
well be hung for an old sheep as a lamb." 
Still the idea of burning even the 
menta of old Snowman's boat was a m 
appalling, even to us shipwrecked young 
mariners. 

" I move we burn the Red Rover," said 
Jack Adams, removing his battered can 
by way of making himself presiding offi- 
cer. " AU in fcvor of that will say ' aye ;' 
contrary-minded, 'no.' It's Vote," 
he added, as a shrill chorus of ayes rose 
on the chill air. 

A melancholy procession of boys took 
up the line of march over tbe rock to the 
other side, where the main part of the 
wreck still lay. The old hatchet waa 
found under the after-part of the boat, 
where it had been left. Armed with this 
Ben Dennett struck the first Wow, shiver- 
ing off a huge chunk of pitchy pine in an 
instant. This set an example; and we all 
rushed at the wreck like hungry wolves, 
each one tearing away a slieeTSam Snow- 
man vieing with the rest in the work. 

With great glee-laughing and joking 
at our misfortune— we lugged the wood 
over the ragged spur of rock to the lee- 
ward, where we were out of the wind. 
Some slivers of dry pine and fragments 
of newspaper from somebody's pocket 
served as kindling. One of Ben Dennett's 
matches was carefully scratched on a dry 
stone, under his cap, the entire company 
crowding around to keep off tjhe air. It 
fizzed a little, sputtered, choked Ben so 
that he gasped for breath, then— it went 
out. / Three were left. Another and 
andthsr were scratched, each boy holding 
his breath; and each went out irresolutely. 
Ben had wet his matches when he went 
overboard. 

Rufe's one match was all we had left 
Little Tommy began to tremble with fear 
and cpld as that was produced and anx- 
iously drawn across the surface of a 
smooth, dry stone. It fizzled, crackled in- 
to a clear flame, and in a moment a bright, 
yeliow blaze was leaping up from the lit- 
tle knot of pine and dry sea-grass. Each 
boy gave a great hurrah of joy; and we 
had a jolly fire. 

We brought over, bit by bit, the entire 
wreck of the once proud Red Rover of the 
Bloody Seat, and prepared for the long 
night before us. Some of the fragments 
of the old craft had floated away and 
were .lost. Some were rescued from the 
detached rocks, where they had lodged. 
Jerry Murch waded out into the swirling 
tide and secured a niece of the broken gun- 
wale, which he particularly coveted. Leav- 
"~ .rock, to return, he cut his bare 
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rent, which bore him swiftly away. 

Speechless with terror, and with mouths 
wide open, the boys stood helplessly look- 
ing at their comrade as he was swept out 
from Grampus. But Ben Dennett, drop- 
ping his armful of wood, dashed into the 
water, struck out bravely, grasped Jerry 
by his long, red hair, and dragged him into 
shallow water. As they regained the 
shore, Jerry, dropping his bit of timber, 
which he had held all the time, rubbed his 
head ruefully, and said, "You needn't 
have pulled a fellow's hair so." 

"That's the way always to save a 
drowning man," said Ben. " Aint it so in 
story books ? You know the hero seizes 
the other hero by his flowing' locks, and 
all that sort of thing." 

But the rest of tbe boys executed a sort 
of war-dance around the heroic Ben, doing 
him honor for saving two lives that day. 
We had not forgotten that he took Tom- 
my Collins on his back when we were 
wrecked ; and nobody thought it-less he- 
roic because the water then was only knee- 
deep. 

Ihe roaring Are put a different look on 
things right away. Basking in the cheer- 
ful blaze, we watched the limpets broiling 
on the hot stones ; for we were ravenously 
hungry, and even these tough morsels of 
shell-fish tasted very nice. There was no 
water, and the hot, salty limpets made us 
somewhat thirsty. But the Fair port boys 
were not used to whimpering much ; and 
though some of them licked their chops, 
as they looked across at the little stone 
farm-house at the entrance of the harbor, 
and remembered the nice, brown pans of 
milk in the dairy, nobody complained. 

Some of the little fellows were dozy, 
but not one of us thought of going to 
sleep. It was pretty clear that we could 
not be found until daylight; and Jem 
Conner's suggestion that we put our fire 
on top of the rock, so that it might be 
seen from town, was scouted aa a wild and 
extravagant project 

"Who could see the fire so tar off? 
And who would bother themselves about 
us, anyhow?" - 

That was boy-reasoning. Yet, at that 
very moment, and all through that anx- 
ious night, the island-dotted bay, the-rot- 
ting wharves, the marsh, and the spruce- 
covered pastures were searched painfully 
by anxious men and mothers, whocould 
not give up their children for lost 

Unconscious of the pother which our 
absence was making in the distant, un- 
sleeping town, we little midgets perched 
ourselves on the rocks about the fire, and 
told stories. 

"Give us the 'Drummer Boy,"' said 
Bill Keeler. 

This was one of Rufe Parker's stories, 
inherited from his grandfather's time, but 
common property in Fairport. Every 
Fairport boy knew the story of the drum- 
mer boy's melancholy ghost; but Rufe 
always told it well. 

" No, don't let 's have that; it 's a ghost 
story," said little Sam Snowman, glancing 
around the gloomy picture with a scared 
look. 

"Oh! bother the ghost!" said Ben. 
"-I've heard it lots of times. Heave ahead 
Rufe. Who's afeard ? " 

As Ben was the hero of two rescues 
from drowning, he was allowed to have, 
his way, and Rufe then told his tale.' 

"It was a wild and gloomy night in the 
month of March — " 

" No, no," broke in Jem Conner. '"It 
was a tempest-tossed and weeping night 
in the month of March.' That's the way 
it goes. I've heard it lots of times." 
i " T aint neither," replied Rufe, angrily. 
" And I just want to know who's telling 
the story— you or I?" 

" O shut up, Jem ! " said several of the 
boys ; and Rufe, somewhat heated in this 
interruption, went on : 

" It was a wild and gloomy night in the 
mpnth of March" (with a withering 
glance at Jem), " when the British aban- 
doned Fort George, situated on the heights 
of Fairport. They went away in such 
haste that they forgot a little drummer 
boy, aged fifteen, who was in prison in 
the dungeon — the which you may now 
see in ruins in the lower left-hand corner 
of the fort, as you go in from the side 
♦•vward town; but the roof's fallen in, so 
M. you can't see air of tbe dungeon, but 
— see where -it was; and us fellers 



have been in there many a time, and know 
it's so." 

Taking a long breath, Rufe proceeded ^ 
" Well, this poor little drummer boy, aged 
fifteen, when he heard the soldiers march- 
ing away in a hurry, jumped up and beat 
' The Retreat ' on his drum, which he hap- 
pened to have with him; but in vain. 
Though he beat his drum with uncommon 
energy, and made a deuce of a row, he 
couldn't attract the attention of his de- 
parting comrades, who marched off in 
double-quick time— for the Americans 
were after 'em,— and so left their un- 
fortunate drummer boy shut up in the 
dungeon — aged fifteen." 

" But he was aged fifteen once he- 
fore," interposed Tommy Collins, 
whose eyes were as big as saucers. 

"Ocork up, youngster! "said Ben 
Dennett. " Heave ahead, Rufe." 

"A great many months, mayhap 
years, passed away before the dungeon 
in old Fort George was visited by, any- 
body. The war— Oh ! I forgot to say 
in the right place, that this was in the 
Revolutionary War. The war was 
over, and some people thought they 
would explore the dungeon, to see if 
mayhap, they might find some curios^ 
ities, and, mayhap, some stores of gold 
and silver. But, there in a dark and 
dismal corner, their tin lantern— for 
they had one of those tin lanterns 
from Rowell's store — their tin lantern 
showed them a heap of skeleton bones 
bent over a rusty, dusty drum. It 
was the Utile drummer boy, aged fifteen ! "' 
Proceeding in a ghostly whisper, 
and glancing around on his. terrified 
audience, so as to mark the effect, Rufe- 
went on : 

" When Fort George was evacuated r 
it was the fifteenth of March, Seven- 
teen Hundred and something or other - r 
and now, on the fifteenth of March, 
every year, his ghost comes to the old 
dungeon and beats his ghostly drum. 
People don't remember it, sometimes - r 
but when it is another wild and 
gloomy night in the month of March,, 
they hear from the old fort the hollow 
rolling of the drum. Then they say,. 
It's the fifteenth of March ;' and so it 
is. And, last March, me and Bill 
Williams hid behind Oliver Bridges' 
house, and we heard the drum, just as- 
sure as a gun. It was an uncommon 
wild and gloomy night, just like this " 
(the stars were shining thickly in the 
eky^ while Rufe was talking); " and, if 
we'd waited,, we would have seen the 
ghost of the little British drummer 
Boy, aged fifteen." 

Some of the chubby faces about the 
fire grew pale as this blood-curdling 
story was concluded. The place seemed 
more lonely than ever, while the boys 
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As we boys crouched together about 
the flickering fire, suddenly cries of 
distress and horror were heard from 
the other side of the rock. There 
were sounds of groans and shrieks for 
an instant ; then all was still. Again,, 
the yells and cries grew, more and 
more sharp, as of a person in mortal 
anguish; then' they sank away in a 
sobbing groan. Every boy stood at 
once on his feet, his eyes starting from 
his head., his form motionless ; and not 
a word was said. Bill Zeeler's seal- 
skin cap actually rose three inches on 
thetop of his head, held there by hie 
white hair, which stood on end with 
terror. You could navfc hung your 
hat on Rufe Parker's eyes, they stuck 
outso. 

Nobody stirred. Jack Adams was- 
the first to speak : 
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" Let 'b go and see what it is ! " ' 
And away he dashed^ like a brave 
old mutineer of the ship Bounty, as he 
was, before his comrades could still 
their chattering teeth long enough to 
say " No." Every boy followed Jack, 
each one afraid ot being left behind. 

Half-way over the rock, there came 
another loud, wild cry. This time we 
heard the startling words: 
"Help! help! help!" 
And jumping down on the. other 
side, the whole mob of boys_ tumbled 
over Jem Conner* who was lying under 
u' crag, howling jn his hands, speaking- 
trumpet fashion, and making all these 
unearthly noises just for a lark. 

" you scarecrows ! " said he. "Bo- 
fore I d be fooled so ! " I '. 

He had stolen away while Rufe was 
telling the ghost story ; and he kuew 
just about when to come in with the 
chorus of groans and yells. He had 
the tale of the drummer boy all by 
heart. * 

"Pshaw! who was afraid? We 
knew it was you," said Jerry Murch 

■" Of course, we^ did," said little 
Snowman, his teeth'still rattling like 
a pair of castanets. 
. Jack Adams said it was a mean 
joke-^*o it was — to try to scare a lot 
of little fellows like that. Jack was 
almost always right. 

Finding their way back to the fire, 
the excited boys sang a few mournful 
little songs about Old Dog Tray, who 
was gentle and: was kind, and whose 
tail hung down behind 1 , just like any 
•other Ola Dog Tray ; but it was a very 
dull business. One by one they sank 
off to slumber, and all was still save 
.the low wash, of the waves, the soli- 
tary cry of a night-hawk overhead, 
and an occasional snivel from a heap 
• of legs and arms where some of the 
poor, little, old soldiers were dreaming 
.of home. 

Once, toward morning, there was a 
general alarm. One of the boys, awak- 
ing from a troubled sleep, caught sight 
of a sail creeping down by Nautilus 
Island. He sang out, hastily, "Sail 
: ahoy ! " But the little craft was too 
far off to hear his hail. The half- 
awakened boys stood disconsolately 
about, rubbing their aching limbs and 
■ - eageriy watching, as the sail, ghostly 
, in the grey dawn, faded away in the 
mist and disappeared behind Hol- 
brook's. We left the water's edge, 
.-and, seeking our uneasy bed once 
. more, slept brokenly until sunrise. 

It seemed a moment after — but it 
must have been several hours, for the 
-sun was rising over Kench's Moun- 
tain—when I was awakened by the 
rattle of oars pulled noisily into a .boat, 
. .and the sound of voices.. Starting up 
in the chilly air, I beheld Gi^hell s 
boat, her keel just grating on the 
rocky^beach of our island. In the 
bow stood old Gitchell, with the 
painter in his hand. He saw the boys 
rising, one by one, from the rocks. 
. The remark ne made was, " Wal, I 
- swan to man !" 

Uncle Oliver, Captain Bakeman and 
'Si Redman were in the boat They 
had been searching for us all night. 
The harbor had been explored in every 
direction ; and now, toward morning, 
the whole distance as far up as Nigger 
Island having been covered, they had 
extended their search to Grampus, but 
with faint hopes of finding the young 
brood so far out to sea. 

We were rescued. A.nd nothing in 
life ever tasted so good as the half- 
warm water which we found in a 
small keg on board. There was noth- 
ing to eat, though old Gitchell, with a 
dark grin,*offered us a chunk of pig- 
tail tobacco, 4h which he allayed his 
• own hunger. 

What a triumphal voyage was that 
•.which we made homeward ! A soft, 
westerly breeze sprang up with the sun ; 



the clumsy old boat, dear to fishing ex- 
cursions and chowder parties, seemed a 
barge of beauty. Somewhat lame and 
sore with our uneasy rest on the rocks, 
and faint with long fasting, we boys 
were joyful enough to forget all trial, 
and entertained our rescuers with mar- 
velous tales of our night's adventures. 

As the old craft drew nearthe town, 
the news of our coming, spread: for 
the boys swarmed over the gunwale, 
and crowed prodigiously their greet- 
ings. The wharf was dotted with tear- 
ful parents, sisters and brothers, some 
of the latter looking half envious at 
the heroes of the rescue. We were 
received with open arms. Nobody 
thought of scolding. T A great terror 
had been removed. Each, father and 
mother, I suppose, thought, " For this 
my son was lost and is found, was dead 
and is alive." 

Even old man Snowman, as he took 
little Sam into his big arms, brushed a 
drop of dew off his weather-beaten 
cheek with the back of his tarry hand, 
and only said, "You blamed little 
rat." 

There was rejoicing in Fairport that 
summer morning ; and in many happy 
homes a great cloud of sorrow was 
lifted, as the young prodigals were 
welcomed with smoking breakfasts, 
and with that little show of feeling 
which a New England cool self-re- 
straint permitted. 

It was a peaceful end to what at one 
time seemed a most perilous adventure. 
Looking back at it now over the still 
lapse o? years, it does seem like a 
narrow escape. Perhaps we truant 
youngsters were much to blame for 
the night of tearful apprehension 
which we brought into the quiet old 
town. Perhaps — and who snail say 
that each one did not deserve to "catch 
it," as little Sam expected he should, 
when he reached home after the 
wreck? — SL Nicholas. 



(Prom page 09). 
and the swords of justice, temporal and eccle- 
siastical. But the most ..interesting room to 
me was the Beauchainp Tower, a chamber into 
which prisoners were brought to spend the 
night .previous to their execution. The walls 
are covered with carvings and inscriptions cut 
by many a noble hand, one in particular, by 
Lord Dudley, the husband of Lady Jane Grey : 
it is a coat of arms with the letters IANK, 
cut above it. There are ninety-one of these in- 
scriptions,! all of them most sadly and pain- 
fully Interesting. The entrance to this tower 
is through n little door, which opens upon a 
secret staircase built in the thickness of the 
wall. As we came out and walked across the 
Tower yard, we were shown the stone and 
railing marking the spot where the scaffold 
formerly stood. We were conducted all over 
the place by one of the warders, dressed in 
the ancient style. But one must make many 
visits, and explore the place very thoroughly, 
to take into his memory one half the curious 
and wonderful things to be found here. 

Not far from the Tower, stands the splendid 
Monument erected by Parliament in commem- 
oration of the great fire which occured in lGflC. 

have climbed to the top of this, two hun- 
dred- and fifteen feet, by its marble staircase, 
consisting of three hundred and forty-live 
steps. I was rewarded by a glorious view 
from the balcony over the capital. The col- 
umn is of the Doric order, fluted, upon a ped- 
estal twenty-eight feet square, the north and 
south sides of which, each have an inscription 
tir^one describing the desolation of the 
city lajtt in ashes, and the other its glorious 
restoration ; on the east side is a statement of 
the time at which the. pillar was begun, con- 
tinued and finished, covering a period of six 
years; and the west side is covered by a finely 
carved emblem of the scene, which contains 
many allegorical und some historical figures. 
I have been told by one of my uncles, an old 
habitue of London, and well versed in its his- 
tory, that this great fire commenced at Pud- 
ding Lane and ended at Pie Corner; but I do 
not find any such appetising names in this lo- 
cality at present. 



A HEW WRITING-MAOHIN £. 

The Mechanics' Magazine figures and 
describes a new form of writing-machine, 
the invention of the Rev. Mailing Hansen, 
superintendent of the Royal Deaf and 
Dumb Institution of Copenhagen. The 
machine is designed for rapid writing, and 
is also capable of being used by the blind. 
The work is done by means of a series of 
keys, moved by the fingers something in 
in the same way as the key sofa concertina, 
each key leaving the impress of its proper 
letter or character on the paper below, when 
it is struck by the finger. The keys are 
so disposed, that the imprint of each type, 
when struck, is directed to, and received 
upon, a central spot, over which the blank 
paper is made to travel by means of suita- 
ble machinery. 

Besides offering great facilities for copy 
ing purposes, the machine is said to rival 
stenography °.s a means for reporting 
speeches or taking down dictated composi- 
tion. Rapid writing rarely exceeds four let- 
ters pet second ; while in ordinary speak- 
ing, from nine to ten, and in rapid speech, 
from fifteen to twenty letters are uttered 
per second. This machine, with a little 
practice., enables the operator to take down 
an average of twelve letters per second, 
and an expert manipulator can considera- 
bly exceed this. The instrument is in use 
in London, and its performances are said 
to be very satisfi\ctory. 



BRONZING OBJECTS OP WOOD, ETC. 



. of wood, stone-ware, and porce- 
lain, picture-frames, etc., may, it is stated, 
be made to receive a beautiful bronze, by 
applying, by means of a brush, a thin layer 
of a water-glass solution, and then dusting 
this over with fine bronze powder. The 
exeess of the powder is to be removed by 
gentle tapping;- and the article, if of porce- 
lain or some stone-ware, slightly heated 
The bronzing may be polished by means 
of an agate stone, and thereby made to 
sume a beautiful effect. 



£grir«Unrol. 



DRAINAGE AT HORFOLK. 

If two kernels of wheat be sown, 
one in Egypt and the other in Eng- 
land, the one in the latter country is 
in danger from too much moisture at 
the root*; while the one in Egypt has 
entirely different peril to encounter. 
The compact coating of Nile mud 
causes I^gyptian grain to flourish, not 
merely by fertility, but by keeping out 
the hot, drying air, which would rob 
the earth of all its moisture. Travel- 
ers inform us, that, while Egypt is one 
of the richest countries in the world, 
no wheat is there produced on porous 
soils. ' \ : ' 

The climate of Norfolk, for a month 
before wheat harvest, is more similar to 
.hat of Egypt than to that of England. 
Our prevailing winds, at that season, 
instead of being laden with moisture 
and imparting it to porous soils, as in 
England, come over a hot country and 



southward, an expense of thirty or 
forty dollars per acre in drains, might 
pay wealthy men a good interest, by 
enabling them to gain a few days over 
their neighbors. Ab the case stands, 
there is yet no proof that the outlay 
would not consume the profit. 

Wheat is a valuable crop, but not 
the only one. We have others not 
known in England (such as corn), 
which are less risky, as valuable, and 
better suited to our soil and climate. 
It is yet to be proved, that drainage 
would not injure these summer crops, 
by letting in the hot, dry air about 
the roots. 

In the Northern states, the more the 
ground is stirred, the moister it is. 
At Norfolk, any old uncle will tell 
you that you will kill cucumbers, by 
hoeing them in a dry time. 

In the North, wheat is the first thing 
sown when the new land is broken. 

At Norfolk, the practice is to sow 
no grain or clover until several years 
have elapsed, and the soil becomes com- 
pact. Porosity is feared by the farm- 
ers ; and the fact is worth many theo- 
ries. Surface flooding, by sudden tor- 
rente, is the chief danger from water, 
dreaded by the Norfolk farmer, after 
he has tapped his beds of sand. Be- 
fore he spends on drains several times 
the value of his land, it were well for 
him to try it on a small scale, consid- 
ering carefully the force of the old 
adage, that " Circumstances alter 
cases." 

As for wheat growing, it is to be 
hoped that English and German farm- 
~ ers who come to Virginia, may notice 
how much has been accomplished at 
the North, in avoiding rust by select- 
ing early ripening varieties of seed. 
Effort in that direction, and in proper 
enrichment of the ground, seems 
much more promising of valuable re- 
sults, than does tile draining to a Nor- 
folk Obsbkykb. 
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moisture wherever they find 



Plants need to drink as much as 



, and whether the climate and 
Norfolk furnish the wheat 
plant with too much or too little wa- 
ter, is to be determined, not by foreign, 
or northern, but by Norfolk experi- 
ence. Without cautious trials, it 
would surely be a wild thing for Nor- 
folk farmers to rush into tile drainage, 
merely because it is an English pana- 
cea. 

Northern farmers drain, that they 
may be able to work their soils early 
in the spring. At Norfolk, there is 
seldom a month in the year, in which, 
soils provided with occasional ditches, 
are too wet to work. 

English farmers drain so as to escape 
the rust. Norfolk farmers, would, by 
tile draining, run the risk of forcing 
their wheat into growth in January, 
and its loss or serious injury by our 
long, cold Bprings. It would be far 
more profitable to lose the crop by 
rust, than by a costly, winter forcing- 
apparatus of tiles. 

If Norfolk were a green isle with a 
large home market, and ita farmers 
had nothing to fear from competitors 



For the SoirTHXBH WozxHAir. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON FARMING. 

BY A WOMAN. 

Tilling the soil appears to have been the 
most ancient and time honored employment. 

When the sun first rose on the earth, warm- 
ing and vivifying the myriad germs of vegeta- ' 
ble life concealed in her bosom, there sprang 
up, in great luxuriance, the thorn, the thistle 
and the briar, as well as the kindly fruit, for 
the food of man. 

Now, here in this field of labor, was placed 
our Ancient Ancestor, with the command to 
select and cultivate such plants as were neces- 
sary to his wants, 

His first implements must have been rather 
rude : for as yet, the brain to conceive, and 
the hand, to fashion the spade, the hoe and 
the plow, had not come into being. 

From that time, to the present, our blessed 
Mother Earth has given us, lavishly, from her 
stores, tenfold, for all our care and attention. 

To receive the greatest reward for our labor, 
we must understand what constitutes the par- 
ticular kind of soil we intend to cultivate, 
and the nature of the vegetable life we wish 
to nourish upon it, and see if the earth con- 
tains the food required for a vigorous growth. 
Though, front the earliest times until now, 
men nave tilled the ground, they have but 
slowly come to the great truth of the immu- 
table laws, which govern everywhere in na- 
ture, 1 in the earth as well as on it, that the 
relation of eaute and effect is clearly seen in 
the productions of the soil. 

For long ages, men worked on, as moles, in 
the dark ; but, in modern times, in a few of 
the most enlightened nations, men of the 
ablest minds have devoted lives of industry 
and toil to investigatioh and experiment; and 
farming has become a science. 

We have agricultural colleges, where our 
young men leam the art and science of farm- 
ing, and magazines exclusively devoted to 
conveying a knowledge of the beat methods of 
agriculture. There is a righi as well as a wrong 
•way of doing things in this department, aa 
in others; and to be a successful farmer, one 
must learn the art. Instead of the rude plow 
of the Egyptian, which was only a sharp 
stick, we have the steam plow. a11 manner of 
planters and reapers, machines so multipicd 
and numerous, that, little more is required, 
than to direct' the machinery. 

Yet, with aU theso helps, many are content 
to farm in the old way. They take unla large 
tract of land, never examine the earths which 
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compose it, indeed, are quite ignorant of 
.■ojhether it is suited to the crops, whether it 
requires manures or what kinds. They break 
up fifty acres or more for com, plow a shallow 
furrow, plant, paying little attention to the 
kind of seed, work it once or twice, and then 
let the weeds tend it the rest of the season. 
Jnst so with other crops: about half put in; 
weeds allowed to grow all along the fence- 
rows, every year bearing a greater abundance, 
— notwithstanding all this careless, ignorant 
way of farming, nature is friendly, and a con- 
siderable yield is produced. 

Now, if one-third of the ground was bro- 
ken and done intelligently and thoroughly, 
the best seed selected, fertilizers used if need- 
ed, not a weed allowed to bold up its head — 
and working hand in hand with nature— the 
result would be, with less hard labor, a har- 
vest such as would astonish the possessor. A 
little, well done, is better than much badly 



the farmer is ignorant, so much the worse 
for his business. There is little excuse for 
him. He has his daily and yearly observation 
and experience of the operation of the laws 
of Nature. He is in the. midst of her fields 
and groves, and she waits] to pour her treas- 
ures into the lap of her faithful and obedient 
children. If he is too indolent to learn wis- 
dom with these golden opportunities, he pays 
a heavy penalty. 

If the. farmer i* poor, let him look to his 
ways: it is the result of ignorance, careless- 
ness, or extravagance. The want of industry, 
and economy, is the common parent of almost 
all the poverty in the world. To practice 
economy is-"a lesson which many ate Jong in 

one who knows^owto sav? 'it is an old and' 
true saying, "Take care of the cents, and the 
dollars win take care of themselves." This 
appeals most emphatically to the consideration 
of the farmer. 

There is great waste here in this favored 
land, for want of barns and sheds to shelter 
the stock in winter. Hones and cattle, will 
keep fat on one-third less food, if protected 
from cold and storms — " The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast." Then there is a great 
saving in manures, which can always be used 
to advantage somewhere on the farm, but lose 
much of their value when exposed to the win- 
ter rains. 

Another great item of waste is funning 
tools: they should always be kept dry, under 
cover, when not iu Use; they will work better, 
and last twice as long, as when left out ; be- 
sides, there ia much valuable time consumed 
and often loss of temper, in hunting 
here, and a hoe' there, where it has been ldft, 
in the field, when last year's crop wns put " 
then some one must run after the spade, 
sticking in the ground, m the garden, or lying 
rusting in the fence corner; the scythe is 
hanging in a tree, or, at best, in an open shed ; 
and after considerable trouble,: the things are 
found, rusty and weather-beaten, and in poor 
condition for use. 

Another item, is the harness for the teams : 
it is often either hung on the fence, or thrown 
down in a heap, in what is only an apology 
for a stable, tramped on and broken. When 
put on, a buckle gives way — the place is sup- 
plied with a string, — a strap or s trace breaks, 
— a piece of rope is tied on ; after a time, the 
whole sett is in such a bad condition, that a 
spirited boree breaks loose, runs off, and there 
is a general smash-up, making a heavy bill 
for repairs. Now, a little care m keeping the 
harness blacked and greased, and hung up in 
the dry, with one or two hours' work in mend- 
ing occasionally — which every farmer ought 
to da— would be a great saving; indeed, he 
should be able to repair the most of his imple- 
ments; nnd he will generally find wet days 
enough for that purpose, if he will so apply 
them. 

Particular care should be taken, in gather- 
ing the crops. It is poor economy, to raise 
more com than can be gathered in iheautumn. 
It should be cut, husked, put in dry cribs, m 
cure from rats, the fodder stacked near thi 
bam — which should never be very distanl, 
from the house, so convenient that the farmer 
can visit and feed his cattle, at least, twice 
every day. , 

Allowing the fodder to remain standing 
after the com is removed, and turning the 
stock in, to shift for themselves, through the 
winter, is slovenly and wasteful. The com 
blades, after a few heavy frosts and drenching 
rains, are of little value for food, and the cat- 
tle live at starvation point . This, the humane 
farmer will not permit. 

The crops should, as soon as practicable, 
lie put in readiness to take advantage of the 
best market. / 

To you, lords of the soil, the most honora- 
ble and independent of any class of laborers, 
. I would say, Let ybur ambition be, to have the 
neatest and best managed farms in the state ; 
the finest stock — the most carefully tended and 
the most profitable ; and your prosperity will 
be a beacon light to the surrounding neigh- 
borhood, and a blessing to yourselves. Best 
not snkjafivd at any point short of the highest 

intelligence, the soundest wisdc 

and the greatest refinement in 



ners. Not in vain, should the sweet influences 
of Nature breathe around you, in your daily 
walks. The strength and the virtue of a na- 
tion lie in her yoemanry. 
Be faithful to your high calling. 



THE UNORGANIZED StJBSTAHOES 
FOUND JJT PLANTS. 

Let us now examine those complex substances 
in the juices and cells of plants, produced out 
of the sap, which are not possessed of organ- 
ized structure, although Ihey are most of them' 
destined by nature to be ultimately converted 
into organized structure. They are the organic 
elements combined into complex molecules, 
waiting for the final touch, which is lb make 
them the abode of life. They may therefore be 
called organitable bodiet. Host of our food, 
and many of the luxuries of our tables, are 
obtained from these substances, by arresting 
them in their progress of development. 

Si-oar ia one of these ; produced out of the 
vegetable sap by the agency of cell-life. Sap 
is not at all sweet when it enters the spbngi- 
oles of the roots, but it becomes so, as it as- 
cends toward the leaves, by n new arrangement 
of the organic elements. We find by analy- 
sis, that each complex molecule of sugar is 
composed of twelve atoms of carbon, twelve 
atoms of oxygen, and twelve atoms of hydro- 
gen. This can only be accounted for by the 
redistribution of the elements of carbonic acid 
and water; of 'the former, twelve atoms of its 
carbon and twelve atoms of its oxygen have 
united with twelve atoms of the hydrogen of 
the latter, leaving the remaining twelve atoms 
of the oxygen of the carbonic acid, and the 
whole of the oxygen of the water to ascend to 
the leaves, and pass off through the stoniata. 
Sugar is therefore made by a similar process 
to that which is employed in the formation of 
wood-substances. The only difference is, that 
the operation of condensation has not been 
carried so far. Less oxygen has been dis- 
missed, and more hydrogen connected with 
the other ingredientB. There is therefore, 
relatively, less carbon in each molecule. 
Hence, sugar is a substance not so highly car- 
bonized as wood. It is found in the cell-liquid 
of nearly all kinds of plants. It differs slightly 
from the common <ans sugar in having more 
oxygen and hydrogen in its molecules; and is 
therefore s trifle less carbonized. It is called 
on this account graft sugar, to distinguish it 
from the cane sv gar of commerce. Sugar is 
very soluble in water, and therefore is partic- 
ularly .well-fitted to be easily carried about 
wh^>Vernourishment is needed. It ia, indeed, 
f-ft food of all vegetable textures that do/not 
contain nitrogen in their composition. Sijgnr 
is found in solution only in the juices? of 
plants; but by depriving it of the watery par; 
tides with which it is always accompanied in 
the living plant, it assumes the crystalihc form ; 
but we find the crystals of sugar, indeed those 
of all organic compounds, put on curved out- 
lines of rounded grains; while those of saline 
inorganic compounds take the form of crystals, 
bounded by straight lines and angles. 

8* ahch is also a complex organitable body, 
produced out of vcgctoblo sap by the agency 
of cell-life. It is merely sugar a little more 
highly carbonized. Each of its molecules is 
found on analysis, to contain twelve atoms of 
carbon, ten atoms of oxygen, and ten atoms 
' of hydrogen. It is therefore formed by twelve 
atoms of carbonic acid losing fourteen atoms 
of oxygen, and acquiring ten atoms of hydro- 
gen from water, the oxygen escaping to the 
leaves, as in the formation of sugar. Starch 
is always found in the interior of vegetable 
cells, in the condition of little rounded grains, 
attached together. They remain loose and 
free in the cell-liquid so long as the cell-walls 
continue unbroken. These starch-grains are 
rcodily seen when sought for by a microscope ; 
but arc, nevertheless, small enough for over 
three thousand of them to lie sido by side 
within the breadth of an inch. The green 
color of living vegetables is due to a thin cost- 
ing 'of coloring matter, round the starch 
grains,, within the cells. The fact is, that the 
grain is itself a delicate cell, packed full of 

ircK-molccules, surrounded by a thin film, 

Sicli, from being wrinkled, gives it a corru- 
gated .appearance. When starch-grains are 
placed in boiling water, the cell-films burst, 
and the starch-grains escape, and are changed 
into a soluble gum. Taking advantage of 
this property, the laundress gives stiffness to 
linen and cotton fabrics by immersing them in 
a solution of starch, and drying them again 
by applying hot irons. 

The cells of some . plants get packed so full 
of starch-grains, that almost all other contents 
are excluded. This is the case with the pota- 
to; in the tuber of which, they lie loosely 
amidst each other, and in no way attached to 
the film of the containing-cell. /The starch in 
the potato is an extraneous substance, formed 
in the cell for employment elsewhere, and not 
an essential portion of its structure. It is de- 
signed for the nourishment of the young 
shoots of the plant, when they are produced 
in the next growing season. When they are 
pushed forth in the spring, the tuber is robbed 
of its starch, and loses its "mealy 1 ' proper- 
tie». Starch is deposited in nearly every kind 
of -a, -A, there, it i. destined, a. w. be- 



fore stated, for the support of the germ during 
the early stages of its existence. The starch 
remains fixed and unchanged during the win- 
ter; but when the time arrives in the spring, 
for the development of the germ, it is con- 
verted into "diattate," a soluble sugar, which 
can be taken up by water and conveyed to 
the radical and plumule, till they-are so far 
developed as to be able to draw their support 
from tiie earth and air. 

The starch deposited in the grains of bar- 
ley, for the nourishment of the germ, is pre- 
maturely converted into sugar by the process 
of malting. If the grain had been allowed 
to fall in the ground, and to remain there un- 
til the spring, the rain and sun would have 
done just what the malster effects by soaking 
the grain into water, and drying it again On the 
stove. 

When potatoes are boiled that they may be 
employed as articles of food for man, a some- 
what similar change is effected. The starch- 
grains are burst and converted into a kind of 
soluble gum, which is more fitted for immedi- 
ate digestion. Starch can be procured from 
all parts of plants, but most constantly and 
abundantly from their seeds. ' 

(TO BE COSTIKl'ED). "\ I 

THeTlObToF HAMPTON. 

JUKE— CONTINUED. . 

Briza media — quaking grass. Baptisia tlnc- 
toHa — wild indigo. Prunella vulgaris — self- 
heal, lieal-aU. Liriodendron tulipifera — white 
wood, tulip tree. Magnolia glauca — white bay, 
beaver tree. Liquidanbar stryaciflua — tweet 
gum. Linum Virginianum — yellow flax. An- 
dromeda arborea— sorrel tree. Medicago sativa 

JULY. 

Circmm lanceolatum — common thietle. Polyg- 
onum persicaria — mart weed. Delphinum con- 
soliihi — larkepur. Fost.erbnia deformis — Fos- 
teronia. Silene armeria — catch fly. Sericocar- 
pus conyzoldes — white-tipped otter. Spiranrlics 
gracilis — tlender ladiet' trtttet. Lobelia Boy- 
kinii— elender lobelia. Lysimachia quadrifoha 
—four-leated lootettrife. Sedum pulchellum — 
white stanccrop. Vitis vulpina— fox grape. Vi- 
tis mstivalis— tummer grape. Tecbma radicans 
— trumpet flower. Castanea vesca — chestnut. 
Plantago major— larger plantain. Pogonia 
ophioglossoides — snakemouth arethuta. Iiubus 
occidentalis— black ratpberry, thimbleberry. 
Scutellaria pilosa — hairy tkull-cap. Asclepias 
phytolaceoidcs— poke-katcd tUkweed. Stylo- 
sauthes elatior — pencil flower. Xanthoxylum 
Americanura— prickly ath. Polypogon Mons- 
pelieuais — polypog grate. Salsola kali — salt- 
wort. Hydrocotyleiirten-upta — pennywort, na- 
telwort. Geum album — white atent. Typha 
hit ifolia- ■ broad-leaved cat-tail. Phryma lepto- 
stachya— lop teed. Centaurea calciti-.ipa— ttar 
thittle. Bhexia V.irginica — deer gratt. Dios- 
pyros Virginiana — persimmon, teed plum. Cas- 
tanea punrilo — chinquapin. Quercus phellos — 
willow oak. Hypericum mutihim — St. John't 
wort. Ilysnntbcs rcfractra— Uytanthet. Dio. 
dla Virginiana— Virgian diodia. Cephalanthus 
occidentalis — button buth. Sanicula Hnriland- 
ica — Maryland tanicle. Seriocarpus tortifbhus 
— tvittr.d-le.atrd utter. Calhcarpa Americana 
— French mulberry. Allium mutabile — garlic, 
wild onion. Borrichia frutescens — tea ozeye. 
Discopleura caplllacea — biehop weed. Martynia 
proboscUua — unicorn plant. Elymns striatus 
— lyme gratt. Centrosema Virginianum — tea 

Sea. Ti ai iium Canadense — germander. Cni- 
oscolos stimulosa — tpurge nettle, tread toftly. 
Clethra alnifolia — tweet pepper buth. Scabiosa 
atropurpurca — purple tcabish. Lactuca elon- 
gate — trumpet milkweed. Bhus quercifolinm — 
oak-leaved tumach. ChHbapliila maculata— 
prince's pine, bitter wintergreen. Sanicula 
Canadensis — taniele. Atropa bellndona — dead- 
ly nig/ttthade. Mentha piperita-- peppermint. 
Ludwigia altemifoUa — teed box. Passiflora 
cojrulea— blue passion flower. 

REMOVAL OF INK BLOTCHES FROM 
WHITING. 

When ink blotches have been formed 
over writing which it is desired to deci- 
pher, we are advised to brush oft" the spot 
carefully with a weak solution of oxalic 
acid by means of a camel's-hair pencil. 
In this way layer after layer of the spper-. 
incumbent ink will be removed, and fi- 
nally the writing itself will, in most cases, 
come to view. This is especially possi- 
ble where some considerable interval has 
elapsed between the two applications of 
ink. As soon as the letters are visible, 
the brushing should be continued for a 
time with clean water, so as to arrest the 
tendency of the ac<d solution to make a 
further change in the ink. 



scribe rs we will send Returning [Home " 
ready mounted. For. five new names we 
will send the above picture nicely framed 
in black walnut and gilt. We do not 
send premiums to those who do not 
request them. When frames are sent, the 
receiver will pay the express charges. 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 

Improved Donbla 

TUEBIUS WATZB WHEEL. 




POOLE & HUNT, 



MANUFACTURERS FQH THE SOUTK&SOUTHWEST:. 

Nearly 7000 now In use, working under heads vary- 
fng from 2 to 24a recti Twenty-tour bums 
from 5 J-* to 06 inches. 

The moat powerful Wkwl in the Market , 
and moat •ooaamia«l in use of Water. 

Largo illcstuatkd Pamphlet seat post free 

MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF * 

Portabloanil Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, 
ilabcock A Wilcox Patent Tubutoua Boilcr.Kbaugli's 
Crasher for Minerals. Saw and Grist Hills, Flouring 
Mill Machinery, Machinery for White Lead Works 
and Oil Mills, Shotting Pulleys and Hangers. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 



HAMPTON 




Fall term opens Thursday, October 1st, 1874. All 
wtin detdre to enter nhould appear at Unit time. 

The course of study continues three years and " 
embrace* the elements or an English anil Scientific 
Education. 

UruduutCH are aide to secure situations oh teach- 
ers In the public schools of the South, at salaries 
ranging from twenty-five to forty-five dollars per 

Circular or catalogue Kent, on application to 
8. C?AIUlBTRON6, Principal, 

; ■ , Hutu pt »n , Va. 
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"Hampton and its Students," 

Mrs. M. F. Armstrong and Helen W. Ludlow; 

WITH 

SL.AVE SONUS, 

Arranged by T, P. FENKER. 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE 

Treasurer of the Normal School. 

'Senf by mail on. receipt of tl.50. 



EXPEDITION FOR LIBERIA. 

TO INDUSTRIOUS AND WORTHT PEOPLEy 
of color desirous of removing to Liberia, Th*»' 

AVKBICAN COLOKIZATIOX SOCUCTY Will glVO a UOB- 



nfter landing. Single adult persona get ten acres, 
and families twenty-flvo afcrcs of land. These are 
all gltln— never to laS repaid? Those wishing to re- 
Liberia should nuikenpplicatlon.addiessed 



and Treasurer 



cy, 4M Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 



publisher's ptpartmtnt. 



British, Marinel and Laud suad Fiwantsr 



SUBSCRIBED TAKE NOTICE ! 

Every subscriber, who will send ns a 
new name and one dollar, will be entitled to 
one of our premium oil chromoe, provided 
they make such a request, and designate 
the chromo they wish. For two new sub- 



IX, IRELAND 
. SHETLAND, 



/COLLECTED IN J 
\j (eaat and west r 
HE BRI UES and 01 

DOGUKR BANK (many of t.™» ^ 
dredging), on Balu nrexenange lor American Such-. 
Flowering Fbrnts^ KcrniK m-^jpeclmeM of Natural 





SABBATH AFTERNOON 



Without Words. 



A STORY WITHOUT WOEDS. I shady corner, and with its playmates, the the quiet deeper we see the face of the 

chickens, the dog and the cat, still at its mother, smiling down upon her little child, 

A little tired cnild^worn out with play side, is sleeping through the last sunny as she stands watchful t bat no harm shall 



pretty story it is, of peace and rest and 
love, those blessings which kind Heaven 
sends to little children as well as wise men, 
to humble souls as weU as great, and he 
who runs may read. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



outturn fflorkman, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 



2.H 



8. C. ARMSTRONG, 
RICHARD TOLMAN, 
3,'T. B. MARSHALL, Butineu Manager. 

Terms: ONE D01IAB a year IK 
ADVANCE. T , 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butineu Manager. 



foixtb/tn ^orliinttn. 



HAMPTON, SEPTEMBER, 1875. 



••'TU tweet to hearlfte honett watehdog't bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome at we draw near 
home." 

If Lord Byron had .ever struggled for 
sleep during the night watches in the town 
of Hampton, he would certainly have 
changed his opinion as to the sweetness of 
the watchdog's bark, and would never have 
written the above lines. Here we sit at 
our table, time 2 a. m., having riBen from 
bed after a long and fruitless effort to get 
a refreshing sleep before the labor of the 
approaching morning. Fruitless indeed ! 
For several hours have we been compelled 
• to listen to a prolonged canin .-, concert, 
•-which is still in progress, treble and bass, 
forte, fortissimo, crescendo, until we seek 
in vain for words to express our feelings. 
Here begins a fresh passage in the music, 
Bow-wow, a bass solo ; wow-wow-wow, a 
shrill treble pipes in, and now comes the 
chorus in full swing from all the canine 
throats .far up and down the length of the 
street, reinforced by others from the side 
streets, while afar off on the other side of 
the creek can be heard individual howls 
from distant coadjutors trying to catch the 
' tune and take a part in the universal chaos. 

What are we to do ? Go to sleep ? im- 
possible! Get angry? Useless though una- 
voidable. We stand at the window for a 
half hour, with an old boot in one hand and 
a pitcher in the other, fully resolved to 
crush the first soloist that may chance to 
pass beneath. That pitcher cost us money 
at Bickford's, will be a serious loss, but 
never mind that, if we, by the blessing of 
a benign Providence, are afforded an op- 
portunity to smash it upon the skull of 
one of these rest-dispelling tormentors, 
we will do so with resignation and even 
pleasure, and feel that we have served our 
country well and deserved the blessings of 
this outraged community. Alas I they i fertile~earth, 
perversely remain at a respectful distance I only six-tenths as much water drops during 
and the infernal chorus still goes on. heavy rain on wooded ground as falls dh 
What earthly pleasure can they derive Ibare soil, and so much of this is kept back 
from keeping it up at such a rate ? WbjM by the roots of the trees and the under- 
don't they stop and rest a while ? Why ! growth, as to prevent all danger from 
should the moon have such an effect upon j floods, or the sudden creation of newwater- 
tbem, and" why don't they wait till morn- j courses. Then this proportion of water 
ing and bark at the sun, for there is more | reaching the.ground as it does very grad- 
of it and ought to give them more satis- \ ually, oozes through the earth carrying 
faction ? These conundrums we give up in fertilizing salts to the roots of the trei 
despair and endeavor to relieve our feel- 



your numbers are unthinned by the pen- 
alty, of death for forgetting to wear your 
collar. Rejoice that the county cares not 
for the revenue which might accrue from 
the license system. Congratulate your 
masters that they are not liable to a fine 
for keeping such nuisances, and that they 
can, without fear of a penalty, allow you 
to meet each othe:- here in the street to try 
your voices in the moonlight and to fight. 
Rejoice! we say, incorrigible abusers of 
public lenity and self-denying generosity, 
but at the same time, tremble, for those 
who should be the guardians of the public 
peace may be aroused to action at any 
time, and even now a bloody future may 
be preparing for you. Let us, your audi- 
ence, hope so. 

At last the noise seems to diminish and 
as we write these last lines, quiet reigns 
again in the village. We look at our 
watch, time 3 "a. m. Now we must hurry 
to bed again and get what res^we can be- 
fore the loud-voiced fisherman begins to 
shout, " Jumpin' Mullet," "Yar Spot," at 
" 5 o'clock in the morning." 



T _ TREES. 

During the months of June and July 
last, certain provinces in the south of 
France were visited by frightful inunda- 
tions which swept away property and lives, 
and filled the whole country with grief and 
terror. The rise in the river Garonne de- 
stroyed about $60,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty and in one town alone more than two 
hundred lives were lost. 

This is the more alarming because it is 
only, a repetition on a somewhat larger 
scale of three previous inundations within 
fifty years, and a^so because large districts 
have been devastated which had heretofore' 
been considered safe and beyond even the 
chance of such dangers. These latter dis- 
tricts are among the richest and most fer- 
tile in France, and the alarm created by 
this overwhelming misfortune, is causing 
engineers and men of science all over the 
world to examine and carefully discuss the 
cause of river floods and their possible 
prevention. 

That they are in no way accidental is 
certain, and that they are by no means in- 
evitable seems equally sure. The connec- 
tion between the clearing away of forests 
and th(t overflowing of the rivers which 
take their rise in the country thus shorn of 
its natural protection, seems to be very in- 
timate,' and claims the attention of farmers 
and lajnd owners everywhere. 

Great plains and valleys which are 
watered by rivers flowing down from moun- 
tain ranges can be protected from the dan- 
ger of inundations only by preserving or 
re-planting the thick forests which are the 
original growth of the mountain sides, and 
it is the improvidence of the inhabitants 
of the devastated regions which is the prin- 
cipal cause of the floods which ruin them. 
The natural growth of trees on mountain 
slopes being cut down by senseless far- 
mers or greedy speculators, the rain or 
snow no longer being kept back by the 
roots of 'trees, descends rapidly into the 
valleys, carrying everything with it, and 
leaving in its tracks bare rock instead of 
It has been estimated that 



Here in America, bread stuffs, as they are 
technically called, have been until very 
recently fetching such low prices that a 
large part of last year's product has been" 
held back, and it was evident that the only 
thing which could advance prices was' a 
large foreign demand. Within the last 
few weeks this has come, and our readers 
may be interested in tracing its causes. 

In the first place, then, America's great 
rivals in the grain mSntet are the Black 
Sea provinces of Russia, and the excessive 
heats and swarms of locusts have nearly 
if not quite rained the spring and winter 
wheat, while another important wheat crop, 
that of Southern Hungary, has also been 
injured by the heat. Upon this follows 
the fact that in North Germany, England 
and some parts of France, heavy rains have 
beaten the grain down, to its great injury 
if not destruction, while in a large part of 
France the ruin has been complete. The 
result is immediate ; American wheat goes 
up from three to five cents a bushel, the 
chief demand so far being for French con- 
sumption, with a prospect of a steady con- 
tinuance of good prices. It is gratifying, 
too, to know that the prospect is, that for 
the first time, the Southern States will 
raise more grain than they can consume, 
while the estimate for the cotton crop is 
above 4,500,000 bales. 

WHAT MOSQUITOES ABE F0B-DIS- 
COVERED AT LAST. 

Dr. Saml. W. Francis, N. Y. Academy 
of Medicine, says: Education teaches us 
to see beyond the surface. Taking as my 
standpoint the aphorism, that all things 
were created for some good purpose, it is 
my^flrm conviction that the mosquito was 
created for the purpose of driving man 
from malarial districts ; for I do not be- 
lieve that in nature any region where chill 
and fever prevail can be free from this lit- 
tle animaL Now, if man will not go, after 
the warning is given in humming accents, 
then the mosquito injects hypodermically 



And yet most southern farmers, who ought 
to know the negro's character well enough 
to control him as a farm laborer, are clam- 
orous for better labor ; for the introduction 
of foreigners to cultivate our crops, a sprig 
which they have never seen in their lives, 
believing that white laborers, less treacher- 
ous and more reliable than negroes, will 
renovate matters in a trice, and make the 
South blossom as the rose under their im- 
proved labor. 

Never, in my judgment, was a graver 
mistake entertained. Turn for a single 
season the tide of immigration from the 
northern to southern ports, and before a 
crop could be harvested, we would be af- 
flicted by worse than a Persian famine. 
A myriad of consumers thrown upon the 
South would be worse than the grasshop- 
per plague of the Northwest. The South 
has an abundance of material out of which 
to make laborers, and needs only the intro- 
duction of the power to fashion, shape, and 
control that material. I have often asserted, 
the negro is the best farm laborer this gen- 
eration of farmers will ever see, and it is 
wrong for us to attempt to introduce a 
competitive class who know nothing of our 
crops, our natures or our language. 

But what are we to do, asks every one? 
We can't control the negro ; he is natu- 
rally lazy, treacherous and faithlessj and . 
dependence upon him is worse than idle. 
I am not the champion of the negro, for 
in this State, I think, I am regarded by 
them as their enemy; but 1 have so far 
succeeded in utilizing their labor as to in- 
duce the belief they suit me better than 
any white men could. 

Before publishing my plan of manage- 
ment, let me ask, do not southern farmers 
expect too much of the negro ? We say, 
he wont work unless he is watched and 
made to work. Have we ever learned that 
laborers act differently anywhere on earth ? 
I have frequently heard the remark, "North- 
ern men get more work done with fewer 
hands, than we at the South with more - 
hands." Is there not a reason for this? 
The northern farmer Bays, come, let us go 



a little liquid w^iich answers two purposes; . do ^ ^ w rphe southern farmer v 
first, to render the blood thin enough to j g0 j^ys, and do so and so. Beading and 
be drawn through its tube, and secondly, driving are too different occupations, and 



in order to inject that which possesses the 
principles of quinine. This theory I pub- 
lished in 1871, and it was ridiculed at first 
by many, but recently some German phi- 
losophers have actually obtained the liquid 
from mosquitoes and by a careful analysis 
discovered that it contained the " principle 
of quinine." 



IN SYMPATHY WITH ANIMALS. 

It is necessary for one having the care .... . 
and management of farm stock to entertain work done as of yore, or because they can- 
a kind feeling, a real regard, for the ani- not control affairs around and about them 
. . . . P 1 ? ^. it innfr qq tlipv wiRh. »rp nnnt.inilftllv abusing 



the farmer that leads the negro gets more 
work out of him for less money than can ; 
be got from any other employee. Conse- 
quently those men who from childhood 
have been inured to work, who can hold 
the plough, or throw the grain cradle, are 
annually pocketing more net money from 
their investments in southern farms than 
any other class of agricultural laborers in 
this or any other country. 

Can the same be said of large land- 
owners, who, because they cannot have 



mals in his charge, in order to cause them 
to thrive and do well in all respects. Two 
men may take the cnarge of an equal num- 
ber of animals under precisely the same 
circumstances as regards their condition, 
and the amount and quality of the food 
alloted to them ; and while one of the men 
will attend to his charges on the principle 
of duty, performing his work in a mechan- 
ical manner, the other keeper will be ac- 
tuated by the higher principle of regard 
for the comfort of his beasts. We will 
soon see that he who is in sympathy with 
his animals will have them in fine condition 
and good health ; while the duty man will 
not keep his 'in even the same favorable 
condition as when he took charge of them. 



ings by putting them on paper, thereby, 
killing two birds with one stone, as there 
will be something on hand for our next 
issue. .' -»y ;, 

Incomprehensible sleep-destroyers! In- 
fernal producers of inharmonious discord ! 
bark on if you must, and rejoice in the 
fact that only laxity on the part of our 
lately enlarged police force allows you to 
draw the breath of life to waste in such 
unseasonable howlings. Rejoice that you 
are not human, for if a man should make 
Ae disturbance you nightly indulge in, he 
would be placed " in durance vile " imme- 
diately. Rejoice that you live in a town 
where dog license* are unknown and that 



and instead of sweeping away, retains i 
increases the coat of vegetable earth which 
covers the barren foundation of rock — in 
short, the fanner or land owner can com- 
mit no greater mistake than the reckless 
cutting down of trees, or show no greater 
wisdom than in careful and systematic re- 
planting. 



A FEW WORDS ON THE LABOR QUES 
TI0N. 

Farming don't pay," has been a cant j ricultural thrift. 



just as they wish, are continually abusing 
the negro, and asserting that farming" at 
the South- don't pay ? Not at all. . Sucli 
men deserve our sympathy, for to my mind 
(to use a vulgarism), the unreconstructed 
southern farmer is of all men most misera- 
ble. He hankers after the flesh pots to no 
purpose. 

What more common than to hear! that 
in the North lands are worth twenty-five 
to 1 one hundred dollars per acre, and that 
farming pay? better there than at the 
South F The whole thing is a delusion.- 
Lands at the North are higher priced be- 
cause they are in demand, and they are in 
'demand because there is a population able 
to buy. Let each reader ask himself the 
question, how many farms do I know that 
would appear attractive to a purchaser? 
A monosyllable will answer the question in 
a majority of cases. No, the high priced 
lands of the North are no evidence of ag- 
Those farmers live very 



0B0PS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
The effect of the disaster to Southern 
France to which we have alluded in our 
article on Forest Trees, offers an excellent 
illustration of the closeness of the com- 
mercial tie between nation and nation. 



' throughout the South since Lincoln's eman- j well it is true, buUhey work much harder, 
i cipation proclamation, and almost as uni- and are more troubled with unreliable hv 
" bor than we of the South. I have heard 

northern farmers say, time and again, that 
during their busiest season, they have to- 
day had all the "help" they wanted, and 
to-mdrrow'lt was gone. In the Northwest 
labor sets its own price and receives it 
every night-and the teeming hordes of la-, 
borers that are constantly migrating west- 
ward through the northwestern States, are 
less reliable than the weather itself; for 
fervently believing, that just a little further 
westward is that Eldorado for which they 
have long sought, and£he accounts of which 



versal has been the accusation, " our labor 
I is too unreliable," meaning of course ne- 
; gro labor. Both observation and experi- 
I ence teach me that " white labor " is as 
unreliable as " negro labor " on the farm. 

To labor systematically six days in the 
week is no luxury, or the curse would not 
have been imposed on Adam to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow ; and the 
farm employee that does not require watch- 
ing, stimulating, encouraging, and the 
force of example, is a treasure too valua- 
ble to be utilized simply as a farm hand. 
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-brought them to this "land of the free,": 
they sojourn and labor here to-day to 
" raise the wind " to take them yonder to- 
morrow. Had we to deal with such a peo- 
ple onr crops would seldom be planted, 
much less cultivated and harvested. Far 
better to depend upon the laborer we have, 
whose local attachment at least fixes him 
almost invariably for one year. 

But the northern farmer. makes more 
money than we do, say those who know 
nothing about it; but it is all a mistake. 
They make less and handle less money 
than we do, and if they lived the lives 
we do, they would be far more i»verty 
stricken. The northern farm that will sell 
for one hundred dollars per acre, will prow 
duce, perhaps, an average of thirty bushels 
of wheat or its marketable equivalent in 
grass, worth probably thirty dollars. Out 
of this must come ten dollars for interest 
on investment, half as much more for taxes 
and labor, and when the subsistence of the 
family is deducted, there is precious little 
left. True, employees are less numerous 
constantly, but day labor is doubtless val- 
uable, and all northern farms require double 
the amount of plough stock we do at the 
South, and everywhere the annual expense 
of a horse is almost equal td that of an 
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average hand. a 

' The.net income from It' first-class north- 
em farm is not .five per cent., and I con- 
sider a similar southern farm as a failure 
that does' not double that income. 

I have repeatedly seen farms in South 
Carolina of from one to five hundred acres, 
sell from five to twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, and no sooner had they changed hands 
than they were leased to negro farmers for 
twenty-five per cent on the investment. 
And just here is where we of the South 
have a great advantage over northern far- 
mers, if we could, only so accommodate 
ourselves to the times as to utilize our adr 
vantage. Lands are cheap and labor is 
abundant, and we must learn to control it. 
Concessions must be made, and if pioperly 
made, will invariably redound to our profit. 
If, as owners of the soil, possessore of 
what little capital there is in the South, 
and with a superior intelligence, we do not 
control the labor of our land, the fault lies 
at our own doors. We have no system, 
■no concert of action. - To the contrary, we 
are constantly pulling against each other. 
We are the employers, but every fanner 
has his own notion of things, and cares 
nothing for his neighbor's plans, If I hire 
hands for wages, one of them may at any 
time conclude to leave. If so, he only 
goes across my line fence and my neighbor 
hires him. If I give my employees a por- 
tion of the crop, everybody says they will 
steal more than tfleir share. You may as 
well kill a dog as to give him a bad name. 
So, as a practical farmer, I have never 
adopted this policy, nor did I hire for 
wages longer than I found I had to become 
a day laborer myself to enable me to con- 
trol the labor to suit.me. Hence, since 
1869, 1 have simply tenanted my lands and 
have yet-to see a reason for not doing so. 

I allot the land, the laborers furnishes 
everything else, and pays all expenses ex- 
cept the taxes. If he is unable to carry 
on the farm alone, I assist him for the 
year, with the hope he will be able next 
year. If he makes nothing, and I think 
he is to blame, I discharge him, and have 
no difficulty in securing others. My rents 
are reasonable, and have never failed to be 
forthcoming, except in two instances, 
where two men contracted store ac- 
counts without my knowledge, and being 
threatened by the merchant with a law suit, 
they stole my cotton to pay the account. - 
I blamed the merchant more than I did 
the negroes. I have never had a hand, 
hut in these two instances, to fail to make 
more than the rent and the expenses of his 
portion of the farm. 

To my mind no people ever had a fairer 
opportunity of becoming lordly land 
owners, or of establishing a system of ag- 
ricultural tenantry, unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of the world, than have the southern 
farmers at this present time. Whether as 
a race we will »*er see it, and practice it, 
is another thing. — D. Wyatt Aiken, in 
South Carolinian. 



We are a nation of speaker*, and have a 
speech 'ready for every occasion, whether it be 
a public dinner, a jsjflitical mast-meeting, or 
a Fourth of July celebration. Our English 
cousins are astonished at the general fluency 
and confidence we exhibit; for while they pos- 
sess some of the wittiest and most learned mas- 
ters of debate living, the gift of public talking 
is not common among them. 

Of course, talking is no more like real ora- 
tory than a pot of paint is like art ; and a good 
many Americans have never found out the 
difference. 

The high-flown words of the patriot who 
declaims to his fellow-countrymen on the 
Fourth of July are often nonsensical and mean- 
ingless. Who, to his mortification, has not 
heard much rubbish spoken from "the stump" 
in rural villages? But we have an unusual 
number of bright, eloquent, sensible speakers 
withal, and in the hundred years past we have 
produced ' some of the greatest orators the 
world has known,— real orators, mind you, 
who had a wonderful power of filling multi- 
tudes of intelligent men and women with fear, 
hope, courage, dismay; and horror in turn; 
orators who could, with passionate words 
alone, drive a populace to war and restore it 
to a love of peace in a few brief moments. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to tell you 
who these great orators were. * All of you have 
heard of Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Edward Ejerett, 
and Rufus Choate. These are some notable 
representatives of our orators,— I cannot men- 
tion all,— and I have collected a few anec- 
dotes about them, which may, perhaps, inter- 
est you at this season. . 

Boys who do not love study, and would 
rather fish and swim on a Summer's afternoon 
than pore over First Lessons in Latin, may find 
much consolation in the life of Patrick Henry. 

He was born on a Virginia farm in 1736, and 
was as fine a specimen of the ne'er-do-well as 
could be found in his country. His person 
was ugly, his manners were awkward, and his 
dress was slovenly. When the hour for study 
came he was .usually absent, and was to be 
found in the woods with his gun, or by the 
river with hisxfishing-rod. But at the age of 
fifteen he was installed behind the counter of 
a merchant, and a year afterward began busi- 
ness for himself in partnership with his brother 
William. The firm failed in a short time, and 
Patrick then tried farming, in which he also 
failed. Opening another store, he again be- 
came a bankrupt, and at last sought relief for 
his disappointment in reading classical books. 

With only a smattering of law, he obtained 
a license to practice in the courts ; and one day 
a case was intrusted to him which was so hope- 
less that no other lawyer would accept it. As 
he arose to make the opening address the spec- 
tators laughed at him, and his father who pre- 
sided on the bench, was overcome with con- 
fusion. ' t . 

But before he had spoken many words those 
who had laughed were struck with amazement 
at the eloquence he displayed, and listened to 
him in almost death-like silence. They were 
fascinated by the spell of his eyes, the majesty 
of his attitude, the commanding expression 
of his face, and as he concluded, tears of joy 
rolled down his father's /ace. The case was 
Won and the name of Patrick Henry became 
known far and wide as that of a great «,rstor. 

But he was no more inclined to study after 
his success than before, and instead of improv- 
ing his manners and his dress he took great 
delight in their plainness, and would often ( 
come into court attired in a course hunting 
jacket, greasy leather breeches, and with a 
pair of saddle-bags under his arm. 

While he remained in his seat he was a shut- 
tling, independent-looking farmer, but when 
he'arosc and spoke his body seemed to burn 
with passion. ... , 

The intense force of his words is shown by 
ah incident which occurred during a speech 
describing the effects of the adoption of the 
present Constitution of the United States, in 
which heVlooked "beyond the horizon that 
binds mortal eyes, to these celestial beings who 
were 1 hovering ove> the scene, anxiously wait- 
ing for a decision winch involved the happiness 
or misery of the whole human race." To 
those celestial beings he mad* an appeal that 
caused the nerves of all who listened to him 
to shake with horror, and as his passion was 
at its height a terrible thunder-storm rumbled 
without, and the members rushed from the 
legislative chamber in terror. 

Henry Clay was almost worshiped by his 
adhereuta. He was born in 1777, and was a 
very tall man, straight and slim as an arrow. 
And here you must remember that command 
of words alone docs not make an orator. 



tellect only, that seemed to shine through his 
thin flesh. As |he spoke every muscle of his 
face was at work, and his whole*body was agi- 
tated. Ho didjnot use many words, but they 
were to the point, and spoken grandly. 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, spoke scorn- 
fully in Congress one day of Mr. Clay's lan- 
guage. 

"The gentleman from Virginia," said Mr. 
Clay in reply, "j* was pleased to declare that, 
in one point of my speech, he agreed with me, 
—in an humble estimate of my command of 
words. I know, my deficiency. I was bom to 
no proud patrimonial estate of my father. 1 
inherited only infancy, ignorance, and indi 
gence. I feel my defects; but so far as my 
situation in early life is concerned I may, with- 
out presumption, say they are more my misfor- 
tune than my | fault. But, however I may 
deplore my inability to furnish the gentleman 
with a better specimen of my powers of verbal 
criticism, I will venture toisay my regret is 
not greater than the disappointment the mem- 
bers of Congress feel as to the strength of his 
argument on the question before us." 

Thus he managed to vindicate his.origin and 
to turn the laugh against his antagonist in one 
breath. • | 

Mr. Clay's knowledge of human nature was 
thorough and profound ; and he was able to 
put it to use at any moment, as the following 
anecdotes willjshow: 

On a certain! occasion he met an old hunter, 
who had once been his supporter, but who after- 
ward went against him on account of his vote 
on a certain bill in Congress. 

"Have you a good rifle, my friend?" he 
asked of the hunter. ' 
"les." 

"Does it ever flash in the pan t " 
" It never did so more than once," the hun- 
ter answered, jproud of his weapon. 

* ' Well, what did you do with it ? You didn't 
throw it awayj did you ? " continued Mr. Clay. 

"No; I picked the flint, tried it again, and 
it brought down game." 

•' Have I ever flashed in the pan, except on 
the Compensation bill ?" 

; say you have." 
you throw me away ? 
:k the flint and try you again, 
grasped Mr. Clay's hand and 



"No, I 
"Well, 
"No< I'll 
So the hunt 
gave him his vote. 

At another; time Clay was visiting a back- 
woods pounty in Kentucky, where the man 
who could fire the best Shot stood highest in 
esteem, and the man who couldn't fire at all 
was looked upon with contempt. He was can- 
vassing for votes, when he was approached by 
some old hunters, one of whom told him that 
he would be j elected to Congress, but that he 
must first show how good a shot he was. Clay 
declared that he never shot with any rifle ex- 
cept his own! which was at home. 

"No matter.; Here's 'Old Bess,'" answered 
the hunter, giving him a gun, "and she never 
fails in the hands of a marksman. She's put 
a bullet through many a squirrel at a hundred 
yards, and has! let daylight through many a 
red-skin at twice that distance. If you can 
shoot with anjjgun, you can shoot with ' Old 

fas set up, and Mr. Clay aimed 
at it. He fired faint-heartedly, 
struck the bull's-eye in the center. 
lOt! a chance shot! " cried his 



it, and then 



'You beat 



tiro are sonly speakers whose language is 
efully chosen and whose thoughts are beau- 
tiful ; yet these arc not orators. Thoy have not 
the passionate^thrilling voice nor the master- 
ing presence that gave Mr. Clay his great power 
over an audience. It has been said that, in 
listening to him, you were reminded of his in- 



A target 
Old Bess" 
but the shot 
A chanc 
opponents 

Never mind," he answered. 
I Will 

No one could beat it. Mr. Clay had too 
much sonse to try again 
In appearance and manner, Edward Everett 
ost the exact opposite of Patrick Henry, 
and even more elegant and refined than Henry 
Clay. He was very polished, and his voice 
was clear and sweet; but his orations wore not 
so powerful. Thoy were beautiful composi- 
tions, that *ead well in a book, and were not 
a bit; like the wild-fire utterances that burst 
f romilthe Virginian. 

Rufus Choate was also a man of great elo- 
quence, and it is said that he would plead a 
case with the earnestness of one whoso life and 
character were at stake. He was a lawyer by 
profession, and at an early age distinguished 
himself as an advocate. 



Mr. Whipple has written of him: "His 
gal arguments were replete with knowledge, 
and blazed with the blended fires of imagina- 
tion and sensibility, ' which swept along the 
minds of his hearers on the torrent of his etar 
quetace." He was fanciful and humorous, too. 

On one occasion a witness, testified that he < 
had seen one of Mr. Choate's clients crying, 
and that when the witness asked him what was 
the matter, he answered that he was afraid that 
he had "struck on a snag." Mr. Choate trans- 
lated this testimony as follows: "Such were 
my client's feelings, and such bis actions, down 
to the fatal night, when, at ten o'clock, in that 
flood of tears his hopes went out like a can- 
dle." 

In March, 1844, he delivered a famous speech, 
and thus alluded to a statement that the Amer 
ican people cherished a feeling of deep-rooted 
hatred to Great Britian. 

"No, sir; we are above all this. Let the 
Highland clansman, half-naked, half-civilized, 
half-blinded by the peat-smoke of his cavern, 
have his hereditary enemy, and his hereditary 
enmity, and keep the keen, deep, and precious 
hatred alive if he can ; let the North American 
Indian have his, and hand it down from father 
to son, by Heaven knows what symbol of alii; 
gators, rattle-snakes, and war-clubs smeared 
with vermilion; let such a country as Poland, 
cloven to the earth, the armed heel on her ra- 
diant forehead, her body dead, her soul inca- 
pable of death,— let her remember her wrongs 
of the days long past; let the lost and wander- 
ing tribes of Israel remember theirs,— the man- 
liness or sympathy of the world may allow or 
pardon this to them ; but shall America, young, 
free and prosperous, just setting out on the . 
highway of heaven, decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere she just begins to move in 
. . shall she pollute and corrode her no- 
ble and happy heart by moping over old:stories 
of wrongs? . . . No, sir; no, sir; a thou- 
sand times no! We are born to happier feel- 
ings. We have, we can have no barbarian 
memory of wrongs for which brave men have 
made the last expiation to the brave! "j / 

But no extract, nor the oration printed in 
full, can give an idea of the stirring effect 
which the music of the living voice gave to 
the vivid words. 

I have left myself so little space that I can- 
not do more than mention Calhoun, who was 
bom in 1782, and was an exceedingly brilliant 
speaker. In the same year Daniel Webster was 
bom, and with a few anecdotes about him I 
must conclude. / ! 

In appearance he was tall and ugly. His • 
head was large, and his face set with great 
black eyes. The words he spoke came up from 
his broad chest with such emphasis that it has 
been said that .each of them seemed to weigh 
at least twelve pounds. 

Like Henry, he could entrance an audience 
and hold them spell-bound .by his eloquence. 
"When his speech was over," one writer says, 
" the tones of the orator still lingered in the 
ear, and the people, unconscious of its close; 
retained their positions. The agitated face, 
the heaving breast, the suffused eye attested 
its influence. There was not a movement or a 
whisper for several minutes, when a sharp rap 
of the chairman's hammer broke the charm 
that Mr. Webster had wound abont them." . ■ 

One of his best orations was made in answer 
to a Calonel Hayne, who generously congratu 
lated Webster on his effort. 

"And how do you feel this evening, Colo- 
nel ? " Webster asked. 

" None the better for your speech, sir," an- 
swered his opponent. 

You understand, of course, that a great ora- 
tor must have a mind quick to seize upon apt 
similes. Alluding to Alexander Hamilton, 
Webster said, inian after-dinner sptech, "He 
smote the rock ot public credit, and streams 
of revenue gushod forth." As if to illustrate 
this, he brought his clenched fist down upon 
the table, and in doing so he struck a wine- 
glass, which broke and cht his # hand. He 
slowly covered the wound with his napkin, 
which suggested a shroud, andthen continued : 
' ' He touched the dead corpse of public credit, 
and it rose upon its feet." Thus he made him- 
self master' of the situation. — WMiam B. 
Itidting in St. ITictnUu. 
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SOU THER N WORKMAN. 



THE ELIXIE. 



Teach me, my Hod and Kjug, 

In all things tin-, to see; 
Ami. what 1 do in anything, 

To do it asfortuee: 

Not rudely, ae u beast, 
* To ran into an action; 
But still to make the* prepOSSeiSfd, 
And give it his perfection., 

A man that looks on glass, 1 

On it may stay hit* eye; 
Or, if he plcuseth. through it pass, 

And then the heaven espy. 

All may of thee partake: 1 

Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with this tincture, /or thy 

Will not grow bright and clean. , 

A servant, with this clause, i • 

Makes drudgery devine: 
Who sweaps u room, as for thy laws, 

MakeB that, and the action fine. 

This is the famous stone . ^ 

Thatturneth all to gold: 

For that which <iod doth touch and 

Cannot for less la? told. » 



whole region is so fatally unhealthy 
that explorers and missionaries are at- 
tracted rather toward the Nile basin 
as the gate by which civilization and 
Christianity may quickest reach the 
interior, as that whole region is de- 
clared by recent explorers to offer great 
inducements in respect to climate, fer- 
tility, accessibility, etc., thus promis- 
ing to become the most successful hose 
for operations in the vast unknown 
provinces of Central Africa. : 



The reports which come to us from 
various quarters in regard to the ex- 
ploration of Africa are so numerous 
that it is impossible , to give any ade- 
quate idea of their importance within 
' the limits of a single article, and the 
most that we can do for our readers is 
to furnish them with the principal 
facts concerning the different expedi- 
tions. 

The Khedive of Egypt seemsi to be 
devoting himself in earnest to the ex- 
ploration of the interior, and the suc- 
cess of his officers is most encouraging. 
Colonel Long has returned to Cairo, 
bringing five natives of different tribes 
with him, as well as many curious 
war weapons and implements. Seven 
steamers are now running between 
Khartoum and RagatF, above which 
the rapids become impassable. From 
Khartoum to Colonel Gordon's head- 
quarters is more than 1,000 miles, but 
he has established lines of posts by 
which, he keeps his communications 
open, and has made peace with the 
tribes with whom Baker was at war, 
thus keeping the slave trade effectually 
in check. Colonel Purdy (an Amer- 
ican officer in the Khedive's ser- 
\ vice) reached Darfur, Colonel Colston 
1 (another American) is supposed to be 
pushing into the interior by another 
route, and Mitchell (connected with 
the Gordon expedition) has discovered 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, two 
gold mines with shafts still open, one 
of which, he reports, could be profita- 
"*!%ly worked with modern appliances. 
The German explorer, Dr. Nachtigal, 
gives a most interesting account of the 
Kingdom of Wadae, situated on the 
southern border of the Sahara, to the 
west of Durfew, which he asserts will 
in a few years be open to foreign tra- 
ders, and as the King's rule extends 
over an area of 3000 square miles with 
a population of 2,500,000 this is, a mat- 
ter of some importance. j . 

In brief, we find Africa at present 
encompassed as follows : Germauy is 
working along the western coast ; 
France, starting an expedition from 
Senegal ; Stanley, pushing on from the 
eastern coast ; Portugal, which since 
1415 has kept a foothold on the coast, 
trying to retain it by fresh treaties 
with the Staltan of Zanzibar ; and the 
various parties already mentioned, 
striking southward from the valley of 
the Nile. On the west coast four Euro- 
pean powers haye successfully estab- 
lished themselves — the Dutch flag 
waving at Elmina, the English over 
Sierra Leone, the French tri-color over 
Senegal, while Portugal still claims 
Lower. Guinea. But rich as the ex- 
portatioqtfrom the gold coast and the 
contiguous western provinces are, the 



TO THE STTJDENT8 OF HAMPTON. 

IX. - 

MIXOB MORALS. 

The Christian law is, as I hove said before, 
so closely interwoven with the whole fabric of 
modem civilization that many of our daily 
habits. ami much of our social life, may be 
said to come' properly under the head of minor 
morals. ' That is, there are many forms which 
people of refinement observe in their inter- 
course with each other, which are not only mat- 
ters of etiquette, but also come under the juris- 
diction of the moral law and are of more impor- 
tance, both to individuals and to society, than 

often very difficult to decide just when and 
how our habits or our manners- cease to be 
'" right " and wrong" and begin to be merely 
"proper" and "improper," and I think it is 
quite certain that we have all of us much to 
learn in respect to that morulity which is the 
foundation of society. Therefore, I hope that 
you will be glad to study a little for yourselves, 
and to try to gain a clearer comprehension of 
the value of truth and honor ana honesty and 
purity in the details of life, even when "those 
details are, as is often the case, of the home- 
liest and roughest description. However un- 
important an action may seem to you, however 
small the thing to be done may be, it is always 
better to be right than wrong about it ; and I 
want to speak to you now of a few, at least, 
of these daily habits of yours in which you are 
especially likely to fall into error. 

I have already spoken of the rudeness of 
mimicking, ridiculing, or in any way "making 
fun " of people in an unkind spirit, and I want 
you to understand that it is not only rude but 
also really wrong, as are all words and actions 
whereby you unnecessarily wound the feelings 
of others. Try at all times and in every way 
to be considerate, remembering that deep in- 
jury and grief may be inflicted by what you 
may only think "a little thoughtlessness;" 
and to show you how far such thoughtlessness 
may go, and how serious its results may be, I 
want you to ask yourselves a few questions 
about your consideration for the rights of 
other people in respect to their personal prop- 
erty, which is certainly a serious matter. Do 
you not frequently borrow from your friends 
and schoolmates, articles of clothing, books. or 
even money, which you forget to return ? Do 
you 'not sometimes even take such "little 
things," as you probably consider them, with- 
out asking leave of their owner, and although 
at the time you undoubtedly mean to return 
them, do you not sometimes find that you are 
unable to do so, and thus actually end by com- 
mitting a dishonesty ? This carelessness in 
regard to other people's property is, I fear, not 
an uncommon fault among you, and it is only 
too true that, while you would perhaps never, 
do deliberately dishonest things, you are, 
nevertheless, sometimes led into violations 
of the ninth commandment through simple 
thoughtlessness or want of consideration for 
the distinction of mine and thine. 

Now, I think that you must see for your- 
selves that if you do not overcome this fault 
in early life, it will inevitably grow upon you 
as! you grow older, and cannot be otherwise 
than harmful in its effects upon your moral 
nature, so that your duty is to put strict guard 
up*n jyoirjselves in this respect, at once and 
constantly. Do not take anything which be- 
longs to another person, without first asking 
that person's leave, and not even then unless 
you are sure of your ability to return it or its 
equivalent. Do not get into the habit of bor- 
rowing, even from memoers of your own fam- 
ily, for such a habit tends very surely to en- 
courage thriftlessness and imprudence, and 
you will find that in the end you are very sel- 
dom the better for. borrowed things, however 
tempting they may be at the moment. If you 
make strict honesty the habit of your life, you 
will soon discover the result to be an indepen- 
dence and self-respect which is of infinite vnluc 
to the man or woman who has rightfully earned 
I it. 

j In the preceding chapters upon your behav- 
| ior in general society, I omitted to speak to 
I you in regard to certain matters of \ politeness, 
I because they are also, and I thiuk primarily, 
! matters of morality, and one of these omitted 
j subjectsis the reading of other people's letters 
1 or papers. Vou know, of course, that few 
I things arc meaner or more dishonorable thnn 
I to open any letter, paper, or package, which 



is ilddresscd to anybody else; but I am not 
sur^ whether you understand that this extends 
even to communications which have already 
been opened by the person for whom they are in- 
tended. That is, that' the fact of letters, etc:, 
being unsealed and open, does not by any means 
give you the right to read them. Nor only 
must you not take letters from the trunks, 
des cs or boxes of their owners in order to read 
them, but when you find letters lying open 
upon a table, for example, or the floor, you 
muijt scrupulously avoid satisfying your curi- 
osity as to their contents. If you want to find 
the [owner of a letter thus found, you can gen- 
erally do so by merely looking at' the address 
or possibly the signature, but beyond that you 
must never permit yourself to go. ' This rule 
applies also to unfinished letters which ypur 
companions may have left within your reach, 
you{must on no account read them, and' fur- 
thermore, you must never look over the shoul- 
der ;of a person who is writing or reading a 
letter— this latter, being, to say the least of it, 
an Unpardonable rudeness. 

Another most contemptible habit is that of 
prying about among things of whatever kind, 
which belong to other people. To open drawers, 
trunks, boxes, etc. : to search in pockets, pri- 
vate books, or similar receptacles : in sSort, to 
tnku any sly or unfair means to possess your- 
self of information to which you have no right, 
is so 1 evidently wrong that I am sure it is only 
necessary to call your attention to it, for you 
can pee, without any explanation from me, 
Imiv ignoble such conduct is. 

Again, if by any chance you become the 
possessor of information which was not in- 
tended for you, your only proper course is to 
keep scrupulously silent about it ; and in this 
connection I want to say something to you 
about the too common practice of reckless 
gossiping about other people's affairs. I have 
told [you before that it is always best to be 
careful as to what you say or listen to, about 
yourineighbors, and again I must remind you 
that scandal ( which usually means repeating 
unpleasant and harmful stories which may or 
may not l>c true, about your acquaintances) 
is always to be avoided, because it is, almost 
inevitably injurious both to the subjects of it 
and to those who talk it. 

Try to think and speak well of your neigh- 
bors whenever it is possible, dwelling always 
rather up«n their virtues than their faults, for 
"charity covereth a multitude of sins," and 
charity means to love one's neighber as one's 
self, j Do not gossip or talk carelessly or much 
about other people's affairs, there are other 
subjects better worth talking and thinking of, 
and except in cases where you are able to give 
advice or assistance, it is best for you to re- 
member that usually it is wise and kind to 
mind one's own business.' You will understand 
that used in this sense, "minding your own 
business " does not imply that you are to be 
selfislily wrapped up in your own affairs, but 
simply that you are to permit to others the 
same freedom from interference which you de- 
sire for yourself. 

Do .not help to circulate stories of the entire 
truth ; of which you are not certain, a thing 
which is so frequently done, merely for the sake 
of excitement, that it and its companion fault 
of exaggeration, are fixed habits with many 
people. Try not only to be sure of the truth 
of any reports which you may desire to repeat, 
but try also to train yourself to great exacti- 
tude of speech. Weigh your words, be sure 
that you know just what they mean before you 
use them, and then don't let them be too big 
or too frequent. State your faofs with as much 
accuracy as you can command, ami in order to 
do this train yourself to observe carefully and 
to listen attentively, for it is only by doing this 
that jjru can protect youiself from constant 
errorsiin your descriptions and statements. 

If you permit yourself to fall into a habit of 
using big words simply because you fancy they 
have a fine sound, you .will find them snares 
and pitfalls, for they will tempt you into ex- 
aggerations, into saying more than you mean, 
and very often into actual mis-statements or 
falsehoods. As a matter of elegance, too, you 
should avoid grandiloquence of speech, for 
nothing is more likely to, make you ridiculous 
in the'eyes of sensible, well-bred people, than 
an attempt to unduly magnify your subject or 
yourself by the use of unnecessary or exagger- 
ated forms of expression. This and more also 
applies to all words or expressions which are 
in thejleast irreverent or profane, of which I 
think I may safely tell you, that they are never 
used by Christians or even by persons who 
claim nothing more than mere external refine- 
ment. I If you desire to gain the respect of 
either Uf these two classes of people, you must 
give up absolutely the use of all profanity, ir- 
reverence and vulgarity in your language, and 
I wouljd also once more advise you to guard 
yourself against the too frequent use of excla- 
mations of any kind, for this latter is very 
commonly only a form of irreverence. 

This whole matter of guarding your speech 
is an important one, for with the tongue you 
can commit much folly, injury and sin, and 
you- mjist remember that words which are, in 
one point of view Only "the breath of your 
mouths," are, in another, fixed and unalterable 
facts, potent for good and evil. Of scandal, 



of profanit}-, of coarseness,:- of unkindness, 
words are the chief vehicle; the tongue the 
great agent ; while of a greater sin than any of 
these, tbe burden lies principally upon that 
"little member" which is too often "a world 
of iniquity." / 

I mean the sifi of falsehood, a sin which I 
fear many of .you do not sufficiently dread and 
fight against, "but which is too fatal in'its con- 
sequences to be for a moment trifled with. Do 
you ever stop to think soberly of the effect 
upon a person of deliberate or even thought- 
less untruthfulness ? Do you realize that if you 
allow yourself, to become habitually false in 
your speech, even in matters of little impor- 
tance, that. you are undermining your whole 
moral nature' and forfeiting the confidence of 
your fellows, thereby fatally injuring yourself? 
I cannot and need not speak here of the innu- 
merable varieties of falsehood, nor of the far- 
spreading evil which a single lie may work, — 
you must know, from your Own experience, 
that the harm which a liar can do to others is 
incalculable,— the thing that, perhaps, you do 
not understand is the harm wliich a liar does 
to himself, and the danger of the first steps in 
the path of deceit. 

As a general thing, of course, lies are told 
for some purpose, to conceal a previous lie, to 
obtain some advantage, or for some similar 
end, and in each' case are only the beginning 
of a long course of deceit, for one of the ter- 
rible features of falsehood is that one untruth 
necessitates another, the alternative of confes- 
sion being so painful that few people have the 
courage to meet it. Such deliberate falsehood 
is an alarming symptom of moral disease and 
the mental state which produces it should no 
more be permitted to continue, than a fever is 
allowed to run its course untended, and if you 
will resist steadfastly the first temptations, you 
will find each victory easier than the last, for 
your moral strength ilike your physical strength 
increases by use. ■'. 

Consider well the fact that everything is 
against the liar ; he gains nothing, or at best 
but a temporary advantage ; he loses the confi- 
dence of bis associates, and with it his best 
chance of worldly success; he loses his own 
self-respect, and with it all the best of his 
power; and he loses altogether and entirely 
his claim to be a servant of God, the noblest 
name for which any man can strive. Like 
all other virtues, truthfulness can be gained 
only by work and watchfulness, you must 
never let yourselves grow careless, or permit 
yourselves to believe that " white lies," or 
prevarications, or even inaccuracies, do no 
harm, for they are all false lights which sooner 
or later lead away from the one pure light of 
truth. You can win few things for yourselves 
which are better worth having than a habit 
of speaking the truth, at all times and seasons . 
and to all people, and if there is one thing 
more than another which you ought to gain 
before you go out into the world to meet its 
temptations, it is a horror of lying and liars. 
And here, as in so many other respects, you 
can help yourselves more than anybody else 
can' help you, you can remember how shocking 
falsehood is in itself and in its consequences, 
and with God's help, can determine to cast in 
your lot with His servants, " in whose tongue 
there is no guile ; " for without such resolution 
the lives upon which you are just entering wilt 
be worth little to yourselves or your fellow 
men. 



ANOTHER. 



Only two little neglected-looking chil- 
dren, with no shoes or stockings on their 
feet; their dresses all rags, their hats all 
torn, their faces soiled and their hair 
snarled and tangled. I don't believe they 
had anybody to take care of them. Pos- 
sibly they had; a mother who was obliged 
to go out to work all day, and leave them 
to care for each other. i 1 

It was very certain that they loved each 
other, and the big sister, ten years old, 
took very tender care of her little sister, 
four years old. 

One day, when riding in the steam cars, 
I chanced to look out of the window, and 
I saw these two little girls at play, chat- 
ting and laughing together; when all at 
once four-years-old saw the steam-engine- 
| coming. She jumped up and caught hold 
i of sister, who in a laughing and happy 
I way pressed the little one close. to her, and 
then putting her hands tight over the baby 
! eyes, shut out the sight of the frightful 
j engine as it came rushing and - glaring 
] toward her. When it had passed, I looked 
| back and saw baby's face turned lovinglyt' 
up to her sister's, chattering gayly again ; 
and I imagined she was trying to tell her 
how glad she was that she dfd not let that 
dreadful engine look at her as it whistled 
past. , 
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THE TAJ MAHAL— INDIA. 

The cut in this number is a reproduction 
from the beautiful steel engraving that 
forms the frontispiece in-Dr. William But- 
ler's " Land of the Veda." The Taj*Wi 
mausoleum, built by the Great Mogul, 
Shah Jehan, over the remains of his beau- 1 
tiful empress, a woman of great capacity, j 
to whom he gave the title of Moomtaj-i- 
Mahal. She died in 1681, and the Taj is 
supposed to have been built under the di- 
rection of a French architect, Austin de 
Hordeux. Some passages from Dr. But- 
ler's full account of the building and its 
surroundings will serve to indicate its ex- 
ceeding beauty and costliness. 

" About six miles before the traveler 
reaches the city of Agra, the dome and 
minarets of the world-renowned Taj Mahal 
burst upon his view, from behind a grove 
of fruit trees near the road. The effect is 
wonderful ! The long anticipated pleasure 
of beholding earth's most beautiful shrine 
is now within his reach, and the gratified 
and delighted sight rests upon this first 
view of its harmony of parts, its faultless 
congregation bt architectural beauties, 
with a kind of ecstacy. Of the thousands 
who have traveled far to gaze upon it, it 
may be safely asserted that not one of the 
nmnber has been disappointed in the ex- 
amination of its wondrous beauty. 

" It is situated in the midst of a garden 
of vast extent and beauty, three miles from 
Agra." The entrance to the garden is 
through a superb gateway of red sandstone, 
inlaid with ornaments and with texts from 
the Koran in white marble, itself a palace, 
both as regards its magnitude and its dec- 
oration. ' . 

" The central avenue runs from the gate 
to the Taj, as shown in the engraving, with 
a system of fountains, eighty-four in num- 
ber, the entire length, having a marble 
reservoir in the middle, about forty feet 
square, in which are five additional foun- 
tains, one in the center, and one at each 
corner. On either side of this beautiful 
sheet of water, into which are falling the 
silvery jets of spray from the fountains, 
are rows of dark Italian cypress, signifi- 
cant of the great design of the shrine. 
The river Jumna flows mildly byf as the 
garden is on its banks ; and the birds pour 
forth their songs, while the odor of roses, 
and of the orange and lemon and tamarind 
trees, perfume the air. Amid all this love- 
liness, the Taj rises before your view, upon 
an elevated terrace of white and yellow 
marble, about thirty feet in height, and 
having a graceful minaret at each corner. 
On either side are the beautiful mosque 
and the rest-house, facing inward, and cor- 
responding exactly in size, design, and ex- 
ecution. The mausoleum itself, the terrace 
upon which it stands, and the minarets, 
are all formed of the finest white marble, 
inlaid with precious stones. 

" The dome, ' shining like an enchanted 
castle of burnished silver,' is seventy feet 
in diameter, the Taj itself is two hundred 
and forty-five feet in altitude, and the cut- 
iire, or golden spire on the summit, is 
thirty-five feet more, making a height of 
two hundred and :eventy-five from the 
terrace to the golden cresent. 

'• It is asserted that the whole of the 
; Koran is inlaid upon the building, in Ara- 
'bic language, the letters being beautifully 
formed in black marble on the outside, and 
in precious stones within. Nearly all the 
external ornamentations which the reader 
sees in the engraving are these texts. It 
is dilHcult to determine whether the exte- 
rior or the interior is the most fascinating ; 
each has its own matchless claim, and each ] 
is perfect in its loveliness. 

" But the richest work of all is on the 
cenotaph of the Empress, within the screen. 
The snow-white marble is inlaid with 
^flowers so delicately formed that they look 
like embroidery on white satin, so ex- 
quisitely is the mosaic executed in carne- 
lian, blood-stone, agates, jasper, turquoise, 
lapis lazuli, and other precious stones. 
Thirty-five different specimens of cirnelian 
are employed in forming a single leaf of a 
carnation; and in one flower, no\ larger 
than a silver dollar, as many as twenty- 
three different stones can be counted. Yet 
these are but specimens of the beauties 
that are spread it> unparalleled profusion 
over this entire cWfciber. Indeed, Long 
asserts that he found one flower on her 
tomb to be composed of no less than three 



hundred stones. Her name and date of 
death, with her virtuous qualities, are re- 
corded in the same costly manner, in gems 
of Arabic— the sacred language of the 
Mohammedans — on the side of her tomb. 
Over all this richness and beauty rises the 
magnificent dome, which is so constructed 
as to contain an echo more pure, more pro- 
longed, and harmonious, than any other 
in the world, so far as known. 

" Tavernier, the traveler, who saw this 
building commenced and finished, tells us 
that Taj, in its erection, occupied 20,000 
men for twenty- two years. Its cost, we 
are tolfl, was ' threescore, seventeen lacs, 
forty-eight thousand and twenty-six ru- 
pees'; that is £3,174,802 sterling, or, in 
American money, $15,874,010 gold, of the 
money of that time ; equal to about $60,- 
000,000 of our money now ! " 

The Baptist Missionary Magazine 
quotes Colonel Anderson as stating that 
the following precious stones were used in 
the mosaic work of the Taj : " Opals, 3,- 
870 lbs. ; rubies, 4,644 lbs. ; emeralds, 8,- 
342 lbs. ; sapphires, 12,470 lbs.; carnelia.n, 
77 400 lbs.; turquoise, 20,(140 lbs.; lapis 
lazuli, 37,840 lbs. ; coral, 8,600 lbs. ; agate 
and onyx, 43,000 lbs. : besides unlimited 
quantities of less valuable material." 



the children's education ; wife-beatings, 
broils, kickings, and murders — all of these 
are the effects of this wicked system. And 
many of these evils are not confined to the 
: the poor or wage-receiving class, but are 
'. endured by trades-people, shop-keepers, 
| commercials, professionals, and those of 
independent means. Oh ! what a tale 
could broken-hearted mothers reveal be- 
longing to wealthy families, of their sous 
sent across the sea into exile because of 
their reckless and profligate conduct, 
brought on and matured by the drink ! 
The trademen's books show who are the 
worst customers, for bad debts are gen-; 
erally made with drinkers. No class can 
reveal the curse of drinking clearer than 
the employers of labor. Little work, bad 
work, men idling and drinking wiien they 
should be working, are the subject of un- 
erring complaints by masters in every 
branch of business. " Indeed, if we were 
to begin to enumerate the awful accidents 
by railways, by sea and land, and of all 
1 sorts, produced by the drink pest, we 
might fill volumes." 



If once it gets hold of you, you will 
never get clear of it without losing some- 
thing. It may not be a leg, but it may be 
your character, your honor — certainly it 
will be your money, and with that, perhaps 
your credit, too. 



-f 



THE HAT Tit 



Boys ! never frequent the public house ! 
It is too often the resort of persons of bad 



TEMPTATION. 
An old man kept an apple-stall at the 
corner of a street. He had apples, oranges, 
cakes &c. ; and sold a good deal in pleas- 
ant weather. He was a good old man, and 
people often bought to help him. Some- 
times he thought his things went without 
selling. Every now and then he missed a 
cake or a great yellow orange. It troubled 
him. "I'd rather, give a boy an orange 
than have him take it behind my back." 
said the old apple man ; " I can better 
afford to lose it than he to steal it." , 

One day he caught a boy in the very act 
of pocketing two large oranges. A police- 
man was near, and saw it also ; and the 
policeman was very glad for he had long 
suspected some bad boys in that neighbor- 
hood, and was on the lookout for a chance 
to catch them. " Now, my boy, I've 
caught you," cried the policeman, "and 




THE DRINK PEST. 

erable Joseph Livesy, in a late 



issue of The London Temperance Record, 
makes a very earnest appeal to the friends 
of temperance, from which we quote the 
following : 

" We have never yet taken a sufficiently 
deep, serious, solemn, comprehensive view 
of the evils of the drinking system. We 
skim too mucl upon the surface, and what 
we see is so 'revolting we don't care to go 
deeper. Wei recount these evils by, say- 
ing, " We have 140,000 criminals, 900,000 
paupers, 60,000jurratic8, in England and „„ m „ „„ r „„ 
Wales only ; that 182,000 persons were j take the food 



THE TAJ MAHAL, 
character. Shun it as the high road to 
ruin ; it is all down-hill, and difficult to 
Stop when once you start. , 
Hear the parable of the rats ! / i 

The rats once assembled in a very large 
cellar, to devise some method of safely j 
getting the bait from a small steel trap 
which lay near, having seen numbers of 
their friends and relations snatched from 
them by its merciless jaws. 

After many long speeches, and the pro- 
posal of many difficult and fruitless plans, 
a happy wit among the family, standing 
erect on his hind' legs, said : 

« It is my opinion that, if with one paw 
we can keep down the string, we can safely 
>m the trap With the 



charged last year before the magistrates , other. 

with being drunk and disorderly, nearly AH the rats present loudly squealed as- 
double the number of those in 1863 ; and sentl an j slapped their tails in applause, 
that our annual expenditure upon intoxi- 1 The meeting adjournal, and the rats re- , 
eating liquor has now risen to £130,000,- 1 t i re( i to their homes; but the ravages ot j 
OHO!' But to gain anything approai :>ing j the trap continuing, they called another! 
to an adequate idea of the whole of the j mee tihg. 

evils of this horrible system, we must go j The elders had just assembled and corn- 
farther. Few conceive or could believe of i me nced deliberations, when all were Start- 
the sufferings, miseries, discomforts, diffi- 1 i ec i by a faint voice, and a poor rat, with 
culties, and distresses endured in the do- on iy three legs, limping into the ring, stood 
mestic circle ; and if the matter were fairly ap to speak. 

investigated, there is nearly as much from All were instantly silent, when, stretch- 
moderate drinking as from gross intoxica- j llg ou t the remains of his leg, he said : 
tion. There is scatcely a house free from My friends, I have tried the method 
the drink-curse, and which has not to en- you proposed ; you see the result. Now let 
dure some of its atllictions, the teetotaler's I me suggest a plan to escape the trap — 
excepted. Want of furniture, clothing, ' j) on <t t ouc h it ! ' 

bedding, and the decencies of life ; hungry I Boys, think of the rats. Avoid the ght- 
children and starving wives ; shop debts, tering temptation as you would a spring 
rent debts, pawning, and total neglect of trap. 



shall march you off to the station." Some- 
body went and told James' mother. She 
put on her bonnet and ran to see what was 
the matter. " My James steal 1 Never ! " 
cried the poor mother, She found how- 
ever, the proof direct, and James himself 
did not stand out. He confessed taking 
the oranges. * Jemmy, Jemmy, why did 
you do so ? " cried the mother. 

" Oh," cried the boy, the big tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, " it was because / 
kept looking at them." 

As this waB James' first offence, he was 
not sent to the House of Correction, but 
he was fined, and his poor mother had to 
pay the fine out of her small earnings. 

" Oh, James, James," she said, "keep 
watch over your eyes, and never, never 
look a second time on forbidden things." 



HOW TO MAKE LIFE HAPPY. 

Every mar. and every woman has his or 
her assignment to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of daily life. We are in the ^trorld 
to make the world better ; to lift it up to 



higher levels of enjoyment 

to make its hearts and homes brighter and 
happier by devoting to our fellows our best 
thoughts, activities and influence. It is 
the motto of every true heart, and the ge- 
nius of every noble life, that, " no man 
liveth to himself." It is a law of our in- 
tellectual and moral being that we promote 
our own happiness in the exact proportion 
we contribute to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of others. i 
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THE DEATH OF THE TL0WEB8. 

W. C BRYANT. 

The melancholy daya are come, the 'saddest of 

Of wamng^winda. and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and eere. X 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered 
leaves lie dead: ." , 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rab- 
bit's tread. _ ' ' . ... 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 

And from"ttowood?top calls the crow, through 



all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 

that lately sprang and stood . 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 

Alasl they'all are in their graves; the gentle 
race of flowers . ' a «. , 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and 

The ram^ falling where they lie; but the cold 

November rain 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely 

ones again, 

The wind, flower and the violet, they perished 

And the brlefroae and the orchis died amid the 

summer's glow; 
But on the hill the golden rod, a.nd the aster in 

the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook, in au- 
tumn's beauty stood, \ 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as 
falls the plague on men, I 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade, and glen 

And now when comes the calm, mild day, as 

still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 
winter home; I ' , , 

When the . sound of dropping nuts is heard, 

though all the trees are still. 
And twinkle In the smoky light, the waters of 

of the rill, — „ r , ' 

The South wind searches for the fiowerawhose 

fragrance late he bore, Q 
And sigb7to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. \ ^ 

And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died, , V . 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded 

In thermomoist earth we laid her when the 

forest cast the leaf, \ 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a 

life so brief; !*•..• 'N, 

Tet not nnmeet it was, that one, like that young 

friend of ours, . . ... 

So gentle and so beautiful; should perish with 

the flowers. I 



InttUutiont and OrgmnitaUon*. 
Class 810.— Institutions founded for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge: Such as 
the Smithsonian Institute, the Royal Institu- 
tion, the Institute of Prance, British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and the 
American Association, Ac., their organization, 
history, and results. 

Class 811.— Learned and scientific associa- 
Mis: Geological and mineralogical societies, 
etc. Engineering, technical and professional 
associations. Artistic, biological, zoological, 
medical societies, astronomical observations. 

Class 812.— Museums, collections, art-gal- 
leries, exhibitions of works of art and industry. 
Agricultural fairs, state and county exhibitions, 
national exhibitions. International exhibi- 
tions. Scientific museums and art museums. 
Ethnological and archrelogical collections. 
Class 318.— Music and the drama. 

I 

BANDOM THOUGHTS. 

No doubt this' Journal will fall into the 
hands of many young teachers. V To such 1 
would offer a few thoughts. 

1 If you would have no drones in your 
school, talk at each recitation to the dullest in 
the class, and use all your ingenuity m en- 
deavoring to make him comprehend. I he 
others, then, will be sure to understand. 

2 Make each exercise as attractive as possi- 
ble. Think out your methods beforehand, and 
illustrate freely. ' . . , . . 

3 Cultivate self-control; never be led into 
confusion, and above all be in earnest. 

I Be cheerfuUand smils often. A teacher 
with a long face casts a gloom over everything, 
■ eventually chills young minds and closes 
young hearts, 



Ct)t Ct^djtrs' Cubit. 



EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 



The great Centennial exhibition to be held 
in 1876, at Philadelphia, has made special ar- 
rangements for the representation of dur cen- 
tuiy'B progress, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing ptan : 

DEPARTMENT III. — EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 

Educational ByUmt, Methodt and Librariet. 

Class 800.— Elementary instruction: Infant- 
schools and Kindergarten, arrangements, fur- 
niture, appliances, and modes of training. 

Public schools: Graded schools, buildings 
and grounds, equipments, courses of study, 
methods of instruction, text-books, apparatus, 
including maps, charts, globes, etc. ; pupil s 
work, including drawing and penmanship; 
provisions for physical training. • 

Clabs 801.— Higher education: Academies 
and high schools. Colleges and universities^ 
Buildings and grounds; libraries, museums of 
zoology, botany, mineralogy, art, and arches! 
ology; apparatus for illustration and research, 
mathematical, physical, chemical, Bnd astro- 
nomical courses of study, text-books, cata- 
logues, libraries, and gymnasiums. 

Clasb 302.— Professional schools : Theology, 
law, medicine and Burgery, dentistry, phar- 
macy, mining, engineering, agriculture and 
mechanical arts; art and design, military 
schools, naval schools, normal schools, com- 
mercial schools, music. Buildings, text-bookB, 
libraries, apparatus, methods, and other (ac- 
cessories for professional echoolsj 

Class 308.— Institutions for instruction of 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the,fecble- 
niinded. S . 

Class 804.— Education reports and statis- 
tics- National Bureau of Education. State, 
city, and town systems. College, university, 
and professional systems. 

Class 305.— Libraries: History, reports, sta- 
tistics, and catalogues. 

Class 308.— School and text-books: Dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, gazetteers, directories, 
index*volumes, bibliographies, catalogues, al- 
manacs, special treatises, general and miscel- 
laneous literature; newspapers, technical and 
special newspapers and journals, illustrated 
papers, periodical literature. 



is neans. , . 

a. W simple language whe^ you explain 
lessons. Long words are thrown away in the 

K ^Thoroughly test each pupil on the lesson, 
and do not be afraid of repetition. Review 
miraday or much time will be lost. 

7. Do not try to teach too much; better 
teach a little and teach it tMli. • 

8. Endeavor to make your pupils understand 
the meaning of what tbey study. Probe the 
matter to the bottom, and get at the real 
knowledge of your scholars. 

9. Cultivate the understanding, and do not 
appeal directly to the memory. 

10. Lay the foundation of knowledge firmly 
and well. . _ 

11 Impart right principles and lead your 
pupils to a higher level, to a nobler range i of 
thought. Endeavor to accomplish all that 
skill, intelligence, and love can suggest. 

" What now you do you know not 

But shall hereafter know, „_,„„ 
When tbo seed which you aro sowing 
To a .whitened Held shall grow. 
»'Hs a rich young sou' you're tilling, 
Then scatter the good seed well ; 
Of the wealth of the golden harvest 
Eternity will tell." 

12 Teach your pupils to fight manfully in 
the warfare of good against evil, truth against 
error, and, above all, let the eternal principles 
of right and wrong govern your own life, and 
form a part of your own character. If you do 
this, you will "sow beside all waters, and 
eventually bring home your sheaves rejoicing. 

-Maine Journal of Education. 
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A'.EABHEK'S WIPE. 

"Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 
r The careful ways of duty; 
Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 

Are flowing curves of beauty. 
"Our homes aro cheerier for her Bake, 
Our door-yards brighter blooming, 

And all about, the social air 

Is sweeter for her coming. — WhitMr. ■ 

NOBODY BbT JOHN. 



one is coming," said I, as the clack 
of the shutting gate fell on my ears, and I 
looked at Maggy's soiled, untidy dress, and 
tumbled hair. 

Maggy started, and glanced hastily from the 
window; then saf down again in a careless 
way, remarking as she did so: "It's nobody 
hut John." , . 

Nobody but Jolml And who do you think 
that nobody was t Only her husband. 

Nobody but John! . 
: A few moments afterward, John Fairburn 
came into the room where we were sitting, and 
ave mo one of his frank, cordial greetings, 
had known him for many years, and long 
before his marriage. I noticed that he gave 
an annoyed glance at his wife, but did not 
speak to her. The meaning of this annoyance 
and indifference was plain to me; for John 
had come of a neat and tidy family. His 
mother's housekeeping had always been nota- 
ble. She was poor; but as " time and water 
are to lie had for nothing "—this was one of 
her sayings— she always managed to have 
things about clean and orderly. 

Miggy Lee had a pretty face, bright eyes 
and charming little ways that were very taking 



with the young men, and so was quite a belle 
before she got out of her teens. She had a 
knackJ of fixing her ribbons, or tying her scarf 
or arranging her hair, shawl or dress in away 
to give grace and charm to her person. None 
but her most intimate friends knew of the un- 
tidiness that pervaded her room and person 
whcnBt home and away from common obser- 

Va poor John Fairburn was taken in when he 
married Maggy Lee. He thought he was get- 
ting the tidiest, neatest, sweetest and most or- 
derly girl in town, but discovered too soon 
that he was united to a careless slattern. She 
could dress for other people's eyes, because she 
had a natural love of admiration ; but at home, 
and for her husband, she put on any old dud, 
and went looking often "like the old scratch, 
as the saying is. I ' 

On ! the particular occasion of which 1 am 
speaking— it was after she and John had been 
married over a year— her appearance was al- 
most disgusting. She did not have on even a 
morning dress; only a faded and tumbled 
chintz sack above a soiled skirt— no collar- 
slippers down at the heels, and dirty stockings. 
Her hair looked like a hurrah's nest, if any one 
knows what that is— I don't; but suppose it 
is the perfection of disorder. No one could 
love such a looking creature. That was simply 

"""To'body but John!" I looked at the 
bright, handsome young man and wondered. 
He ate his dinner almost in silence, and then 
went back to his work. I had never seen him 
so moody. , , . 

"What's come over John 1 " I asked as he 
went out. „ , 

"Oh I don't know," his wife answered. 
"Something wrong at the shop, I suppose. 
He's had trouble with one of the men. He s 
foreman, you know." 

"Are you sure it's only that t" I asked, 
looking serious. . ■_. • I 

' 'That, or something about his work. 1 here s 
nothing else, to worry him." 

I was silent for awhile, debating with my- 
self whether good or harm would come of a 
little plain^talk with John's wife.. She was 
rather quick-tempered, I knew, and easy to 
take offence. At last I ventured the remark : 
"Maybe things are not just to his liking at 
home." f i j ... 

"At home!" Maggy turned on me with a 
flash of surprise in her face. "What do you 
mean ? " 

"Men like beauty, and taste, and neatness 
in their wives as well as in their sweethearts, 
I said. 

The crimson mounted to her hair. At the 
same moment I saw her glance at a looking- 
glass that hung opposite to her on the wall. 
She! sat very still, yet with a startled look in 
her eyes, until the flush faded and her face be- 
came almost pale. 

"Maggy," I said, rising and drawing my 
arm around her, "come up-stairs. J I have 
something very serious to say to you." 

We walked from the little dining-room and 
up to her chamber in silence. I then said/ 
" Maecv, I want to tell you about a dear friend 
of mine who made shipwreck of happiness 
and life. It is a sad story; but I am sure it 
will interest you deeply. She was my cousin ; 
and her name was— 

Maizgy bent forward, listening attentively. 
"What?" she asked, as I hesitated on the 
name. 

'I' Not Helen White, w/o married John 
Harding, and was afterward dese 
husband ? " . „ , , 

VYes; my poor, dear Cousin Helen. It is 
of her I am going to teU you." ' 

"I never kuew why her husband went on 
as he did, " said Maggy. ' ' Some said he was 
to blame, and some put all the fault on her. 
How was it ? " „ T 

"Both were to blame; but she most, 1 
replied. ' ' John Harding was, like your hus- 
band, one of the neatest and most orderly of 
nftjn. Anything untidy in his home, or in the 
person of his wife, annoyed and often put him 
out of humor; but" he did not, as lie should 
haVc done, speak plainly to his wife, and let 
her see exactly how he felt, and in what he* 
would like a change. If he had done so 
Helen would have tried— as every good wife | 
should— to conform herself more to his tastes 
and wishes. But, he was a silent, moody sort 
ofi a man When things did not go just to suit 
hitn- and instead of speaking out plainly, 
brooded over Helen's faults, and worried him- 
self into fits of ill humor. And what was 
worse than all, grew at length indifferent to 
his home and wife, and sought pleasanter sur- 
roundings and more attractive company abroad. 

"Every man thus estranged from his home 
is in danger, and Harding was no exception to 
the rule. Temptation lay about his feet— and 
that commonest temptation of all, the elegantly 
fitted up billiard and drinking saloon. 

"They had been married just about as long 
as you and John have been, when the sad ca- 
tastrophe °f their iives took P lace - „ I a 
called-to spend the day with Helen, and found 
her in her usual, condition of personal untidi- 
ness and disorder. When her husband came 
home at dinner time, I noticed with painful 
concern that he had been drinking-not very lovers, 



freely, but just enough to show itself! incL- 
tious 11 humor. Helen had not dressed for. 
dinner, bSt presented herself at the table with- 
out even a clean collar, and with an old faded 
shawl drawn about her shoulders. She looked 



lis way often ? ' 



anything but attractive. ■ 

"I saw her husband's eyes glance toward 
her across the table with an expression that 
chilled me. It was a hard, angry, determined 
expression. He was scarcely cml tolme, 
and snapped his wife sharply two or Jbree 
times during the meal. At its close, he left the 
table without a word, and went np-stai™- 
" ' What's the matter with John ? I asked. 
"'Dear above knows!' replied Helen. 'He's 
been acting queer for a good while. I can't 
imagine what's come over hin 

" 'Does he come home in 
I asked. . I 

" ' Yes, he's moody and 
can be most of the time. I'd 
fully worried about it.' 

"As we talked, we X - 
about with heavy footfalls in I 
Presently he came down, and t. 
while in the hall at the foot of the stairs, _ .. 
in hesitation. Then he went to the street door, 
passed out, and shut it hard after him. 

"Helen caught her breath with a start, and 
turned a little pale. 'I.J,. 

'• ' What's the matter 1 ' I asked, seeing the 
strangeness of her look. I 

" 'I don't know,' she replied in a choking , 
voice, laying her hand at the same time on her 
breast, ' but I feel as if something dreadful 
were going to happen.' ■ 

" She got up from the table, and I drew my _ 
arm around her. I too felt a sudden depression . 
of spirits. We went slowly up to her cham- 
ber where we spent the afternoon ; and I then 
took upon myself the office of a fnend, and 
talked seriously to my cousin about her neglect 
of personal neatness, hinting that the cause of , 
her husband's estrangement from his home 
and altered manner toward herself, nueht all 
spring from this cause. She was a little angry 
with me at first; but I pressed the subject 
home with a tender seriousness that did the . 
work of conviction ; and, as evening drew on, 
she dressed herself with care and neatness. 
With a fresh ribbon tied in her hair, and color 
a little raised from mental excitement, she 
looked charming and lovable. I waited with 
interest to see the impression she would make 
on her husband. He could not help being 
charmed back into the lover, I was sure. But 
he did not come home to tea. We waited for 
him a whole hour after the usual time, and 
then sat down to the table alone; but neither 
of us could do more than sip a little tea. 

" I went home soon after, with a pressure of 
concern at my heart for which I could not ac- 
count. All night I dreamed uncomfortable 
dreams. In the morning, soon after breakfast, 
I ran over to see Helen. I found her in her 
room, sitting in her night-dress, the picture of 

"••/What is it?' I asked eagerly. 'What 
(las happened ? ' . ■ 

" She looked at me heavily, like one not jet 
recovered from the shock of a stunning blow. 
' '.' Dear cousin I what is the matter 1 1 said. 
"I now saw, by a motion of her hand, that 
it held, tightly clutched a piece of paper 
She reached it to me. It was a letter, and 

Tea $> yf e cannot live happily together, Helen. 
You are not what I believed myself getting 
when we were married— not the sweet, lovely, 
lovable girl that charmed my fancy and won 
in, from all others. Alas for us both that jt 
is so! There has been a shipwreck of two lives. 
Farewell! I shall never return/ 

" And this was all; but it broke the heart . 
of my poor cousin. To- this day, though 
nearly three years have passed, she has never 
heard from her husband. 

" I saw her last week in the country home 
to which she has been taken by her fricuds- 
a wreck both in mind and body. She was sit- 
ting in an upper room, from the windows of 
which could lie seen a beautiful landscape. 
She was neatly attired, and a locket contain- 
ing her husband's picture, hung .at ber throat 
Her,head was drooped, and her eyes on the 
floor, when I entered ; but she raised herself 
quickly, and with a kind of start. I saw a 
momentary, eager flush in her face dying out 
quickly, and leaving it inexpressibly sad. 

" '1 thought it was John,' she said mourn- 
fully. ' Why don't he come ? ' 

I had to stop here, for Maggy broke out sud- • 
denly into a wild fit of sobbing and crying, 
which lasted for nearly .a minute. 

" What ails you, deei,?" I asked, as she be- 
C an to be a little more composed. 

"Oh! you have frightened me so. If John 

8h She d cu~t short the sentence ; but her frightened 
face left me in no doubt as to what was in her 

th 8hf arose and walked about the room in. an 
uncertain way for, some moments, and then 
sat down again, ■oSawing in her breath [heavily. 

"If young wives," I remarked- believing 
thVt inlhcr present state the truth was the best 
thine to say-" would take half the pains ui 
makfng Themselves personally attractive to 
their husbands, that they did to charm their 
lovfrs, moreof them wouldfind the lover con- 
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tinned in the husband. Is a man, think you, 
leas an admirer of womanly grace and beauty 
after he becomes a husband than he was be- 
fore I " 

"Hush I hush!", she said, in a choking 
voice. "I see it all! I comprehend it all." 
And she glanced down at herself. "I look 
hateful and disgusting." 

After a plain, earnest talk with Maggy, I 
went home. I give her own words as. to what 

, happened afterward. 

" I was wretched all the afternoon. John 

V had acted worse than usual at dinner-time; 
and what you told me about poor Helen set 
my fears in motion and worried me half to 
death. Long before the time he usually tame 
home, I dressed myself with care, selecting the 
very things I had heard him admire. . As I 
looked at myself in the glass, I saw that I w^s 
attractive; I felt as I had never felt before; 
that there was a bower in dress that no woman 
can disregard without loss of influence, no 
matter what her position or sphere of life. 

" Supper-time came. I had made something 
that I knew John liked, and was waiting for 
him with a nervons eagerness it was impossible 
to repress. But the hour passed, and his well- 
known tread along the little garden walk did 
not reach my anxious ears. Five, ten, twenty 
minutes beyond his hour for returning, and 
still 1 was alone. Oh ! I shiver as I recall the 
wild fears that began to crowd upon me. I 
was standing at the window, behind the cur- 
tain, waiting and watching. All at once I saw 
him a little distance from the house, but not 
in the direction from which ■ he usually came. 
He was walking slowly, and with his eyes upon 
the ground. ' His whole manner was that of 
one depressed or suffering. I dropped the 
curtain,. and went back into our littU» brcak- 

- fast-room to see that supper was put quickly 
oh the table. John came in, and went up- 
stairs, as he usually did, to change his coat be- 
fore tea. In a few minutes I rang the tea-bell, 

• and then seated myself at the table to wait for 
him. He was longer than usual in making 
himself ready, and then I heard him coming 
down slowly and heavily, as if there were no 
spirit in him. 

"My heart beat strongly. But I tried to 
•look bright and smiling. There was, oh ! so 
dreary a look on John's face as I first saw it in 
the door. He stood still just a moment with 
liis eyes fixed on me ; a flash of light passed 
over it. as he stepped forward quickly, and 
coming to where I sat, stooped down and 
kissed me. Never before was his kiss so sweet 
to my lips. . \ 

" 'I have found my little wife once more,' 
he said, softly and tenderly, and with a quiver 
in his voice. 

" I laid my head back upon his bosom, and. 
looking up into his face, 'answered ; * And you 
shall never lose her again.'" 

And 1 think he will not. The sweetness of 
that hour, and the lesson it taught, can never 

/ he forgotten by my friend Maggy. — Arthur' '». 

' Borne Magatint. 



A STARTLING IDEA OF FINANCE. 

About the beginning of the present century, 
the old bank of Albany (since defunct,) then 
presided over by thirteen distinguished repre- 
sentatives of fatherland, issued the first circu- 
lating notes. Immediately after their receipt 
from the printer, an application for a loan of a 
few thousand dollars was made to the bank by 
a drover, well known in Albany for his ability 
and financial soundness. The loan was passed 
by the board, and the cashier was ordered to pay 
the money, who, like a faithful officer, revolved 
in his mind aa to what kind of money he would 
pay whether it should be their Own currency or 
gold. The first item puzsled him; it was now. 
The directors were immediately reconvened, and 
the Bubject was laid before them. Chairs were 
drawn to the great fireplace, thirteen clay. pipes 
were lighted, and discussion ensued upon the 
proposition .to pay out the new currency.. No 
satisfactory conclusion was likely to he arrived 
at until the following speech was made by one 
of the number. i'i - 

" Gentlemen of the board: These bills of dure 
received to-day, have cost this bank a large sum' 
of money. The engraver, the printer, the paper- 
maker and incidentals, all have to be paid. The 
thought of these expenses so justly incurred, 
does not stagger me in the least, for the bills are 
very fine and an ornament to the bank. But, 
gentlemen, when it is proposed to send these 
new hills into the far West, there to lie traded 
off for cattle — torn, soiled, and perhaps utterly 
ilestroyed — I, for one, solemnly protest. I ven- 
ture this moment, gentlemen, to assart the opin- 
ion, that should you be so unwise aa to allow 
these new bills to be sent north and west,^ broad-, 
cast beyond Lansingburgh, Schenectady, and 
away the other aide ofutica, (as I understand this 
man proposes to take some of them,) you will 
neyer see them again, so long as the bank of 
Albany has an existence or a name." 

The motion was lost and the gold was duly 
paid.— The Greeiuboro 'Herald. 



THE WITCHERY OF MANNER. 

AlmoBt every man ran recall scores of caseB, 
within his knowledge whore pleasing manners 
have made the fortunes of lawyers, doctors, di- 
vines, merchants, and In short, men of every 



walk in life,— Raleigh flung down his laced coat 
in the mud for Elizabeth to walk on, and got for 
his reward a proud queen's favor. The politi- 
cian who has this advantage easily distances all 
rival candidates, for every voter he speaks with 
becomes instantly his friend The tones in which 
he ask for a pinch are often more potent than 
the logic of a Webster or a Clay. Polished man- 
ners have often made scoundrels successful, 
while the best of men, by their hardness and cold- 
ness, have done themselves incalculable injury; 
the shell being so rough that the world could 
not believe there was a precious kernel within. 
Civility f£to a man what beauty is to a woman. 
It creates an instantaneous impression in his be- 
half, while the opposite quality excites aa quick 
a prejudice against him It is a real ornament, 
worth more as a means of winning favor than 
the finest clothes and jewels ever worn. The 
gruffest man loves to be appreciated;, and it 1s 
often the sweet smile of a woman, which we 
think is Intended for us alone, that bewitches our 
heart, and lays ns at the feet of her whom we 
afterward marry. — Home Guardian. 



CorrtsponScnrr. 



SNUFF DIPPING. 

A writer in one of the Raleigh papers gives 
what he has seen and known to he true, the 
manner of making most of the snuff, which so 
many ladies put in their mouths, in many por- 
tions of our southern countries, adding that a 
superior brand of snuff is made from dried to. 
bacco worms. 

In addition to the manufactory of snuff it will 
be no exaggeration to assert that a large portion 
of it was always made from refuse tobacco — such 
as ground and frost-bitten leaves, the sweepings 
of the floors of large manufactories, ana the 
gleanings from stems and stalks. As these man- 
ufactories were in, or near large cltieB, very early 
in the history of its preparation, proprietors ob- 
tained a large amount of their material from 
other sources, especially from the pickings of 
the sweepings of the streets. Afterward when 
Area were traced to the dropping of lighted ci- 
gars in the streets, and it was interdicted by 
municipal law, reservoirs and depositories were 
provided in all the hotels, theatres, restaurants, 
beer and drinking saloons, in the form of tin or 
sheet Iron salvers with wire bottoms, stationed 
over a marble trough filled with water. In pro- 
cess of time, as the use of tobacco increased and 
these depositories were understood, the daily ac- 
cumulation of butt ends of cigars and exhausted 
rejected quids of tobacco contributed no mean 
source of revenue to the proprietors — eagerly 
sought for and readily purchased aa they were 
by the manufacturers of snuff, and in this way 
was developed a source of supply that at this 
day constitute! the material from which is made 
much the larger portion of the snuff found in 
commerce. 



Now these are the facta in history of the kind it was not willfully done. 



and character of odr snuff material. Let us look 

Sthem a moment. Every one who has seen it 
lows the drinking saloons in cities are infested 
with a diseased, debauched; mendicant, filthy, 
brutalized race of semi-barbarian creatures, nine- 
tenths of whom, perhaps, every time they enter 
these " hellB " drop into these reservoirs a 
slobbered end of a cigar, or an exhausted quid 
of tobacco, accompanied generally with an 
overflowing mouthful of ambier, not only satu- 
rated .with tobacco, but reeking with the putrid 
secretions of scurvey, cancrum oris, or other 
diseases of the glands, gumjs, and teeth, which 
are prevalent among this class of society, and 
crawling ten thousand into zoa (a species of the 
maggot tribe) this execrable compound percolates 
through the pile and serves to highten its 
aroma. 

These reservoirs pr salvers are generally filled 
during the day and night,- and are emptied and 
taken in the morning by snuff grindera, who' 
assort the ends of fine perfumed cigara for the 
maccoboy or bottle snuff, while from the quids 
and slobbered ends of common cigars the snuff 
as found in the stores Is made; and this is the 
material and source of that delectable compound 
our ladies so liberally and so complacently cram 
into their mouths to cleanse (?) their teeth with, 
or, what is worse, roll under their tongues as a 
sweet morsal, and that ita "linked sweetness 
may be lonfe drawn out," ever and anon, gulp it 
down their (hroat that their poor abused, poisened 
■ -' thiB delicious 



been well until now— We have our school affaire 
settled, and we will begin to teach next Monday 
morning. We would have begun sooner, but 
the farmers have been having such a veTy dry 
time with their crops that they could not afford 
to spare their children to go to school; so Susie, 
Lucy and I, will begin on next Monday the 12th. 
Susie will be six! miles from me, at a place by the 
name of Middle Swamp, and Lucy about three 
miles from Susie and four miles from me. La- 
vinla Green, will also commence to teach school, 
and Mr. Charles Green, at Gatesvilie, and Wm. 
Reid. We had a very nice time visiting around 
when we were over the river, and singing our 
plantation melodies for sabbath schools ana giv- 
ing addresses and lectures on education f and other 
matters. We really find so much work to do, 
that we do not know where to begin. We were 
examined at Gaiesville last Thursday, a week. 
Mr. Green, Susie and myself received first grade 
certificates; Lucy, Lavinia and Wm. Reid second 
grade certificates. Susie will start for her board- 
ing place to-morrow, she says she will be so very 
glad to hear from you at any time, to receive 

your advice and instruction. Dear Miss , 

I hope you will write often to us for you do not 
know what a stimulant your letters are they are 
so much so that I often wish that I co lid get a 
letter every week, but that of course s impos- 
sible. 

Please write soon for I shall be ever so glad 
to hear from Sus e. All join with me in sending 
you much love. . 1 

I am one of your former students, 

T. B. 

Old Cihjrch, Va., Hanover Coukty, ) 
July 12, 1875. f 
Dear Teacher, — These . are the first lines I 
have attempted to address you since my class 
left school, two years ago. I could. have written 
often, but I was sensible of the fact that writing 
could not answer in thedeaart degree the demands 
of the school upon me, nor at all satisfy the ob- 
ligations which I owe to the Hampton Institute. 
No student has 'ever studied .at Hampton who 
loves the school more than I do, though my 
means of Bhowing it are very poor. 

I have been a constant subscriber to, and 
reader of, the Workman since I left school ; and 
finding it at all times a most welcome and de- 
sirable companion, furnishing me each month 
with tidings fromllampton, I have been content 
to go on, patiently and diligently, with my 
work, hoping that in so doing I should sooner 
meet my demands in the school than by writing. 
Few students, I venture to say, has ever gone 
through Hampton more self-dependent than I, 
and at the same time under greater^ pecuniary 
embarrassments. ; I was wholly dependent upon 
the school for ita indulgences the greater part 
of my time there, and was always humbly grate- 
ful for its favors. I can say with much truth 
that during my whole stay at Hampton I tried 
to be faithful in the discharge of all the duties 
assigned me, and if 1 failed at any time to do 
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General, I am truly thankful to you and all 
connected with the school, for the very liberal 
deduction you have mode in my bill. You will 
please send special directions how to meet my 
present obligations, when I shall hope to an- 
swer you soon in the settlement of my whole 
bill. I 
I am, with grateful feelings for good received, 
( Yours with due reBpect, 

W. P. B. 



. Lee. 

Yokk Spit Light Station. ) 
Near York Town, Va., J 
Sept. I. 1875.1 

LETTERS FROM GRADUATES. 



An Ohio-correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman says : " I am using a remedy 
for driving away insects and bugs that 
works tiptop, and if any of your readers 
have not tried it I advise them to wajte no 
time with soot, ashes, etc., but ask tbeir 
drusgist to order them a pound of carbolic 
acid, N. 5, which will cost seventy-five 
cents. If air-slaked lime is to be had, use 
a teaspoonful of acid to a quart of lime ; 
mix well, and dust over the plants. One 
application is frequently sufficient. The 
cabbage-Sea (jumping Jack) threatened to 
destroy my plants of cabbage and ruta- 
bagas, but one dose was sufficient to clear 
the garden of them. If the lime is not 
slaked, take one teaspoonful of acid to a 
pint of hot water and slake the lime with 
the mixture. 

Hedois. — Ad exchange says: Arbor 
vibe and other^ evergreen hedges which 
have not already received their annual clip- 
ping, should be; attended to now, without 



BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 
Fit miiit, cum, menu, rum, mill. 




GET THE BEST. 

WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED BICTIDURT. 

1 ,OO0 Word* and Meaning* not in other Dictionaries, 
1000 EnnrmvlBtca; 1*40 Pages Qurto. Price $13. 

Webster now is glorious. [Raymond, Va**ar Cot. 
TEvery scholar knows its value. ' 



Remarkable com 'ilium of knowledge. [Pre*. Clark. 

" The best practical English Dictionary 

extaht."— London Quarterly Review, October, 187S. 

BO TO X. 

The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout 
the country in li*73were 30 times as large as the sales 
of any other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will 
send to any person on application, the statements 
of more than 100 Booksellers, from everv section of 
tneconntry. PubllshedbyG.it C.M&RRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. , . 

Webster's Primary Bchoel Dictionary, 204 Engraving*. 
" Coram on school '* x?4 I" 
High School " aw 

. " Academic " 144 « 

" Counting Houe " with numerous Illus- 
trations and many valuable tables not to be fomd else- 
where. 

Published by 1VISON, BLAKEMAX, TAYLOR * 



CO., New Yo 



CHEAP: tiooD: 8y*tevu 
ho contemplate making con-} 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of adver-\ 
tisements, should send 25 cents to Geo. P. Howell ft \ 
Co., 41 Park Row, New York, ior their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK {ninety-*eventh edition), containing llsta of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the^ 
cost. Advertisements taken, for leading papers in 
many States at a tremendous reduction from pub- .. 
usher's rates. Gar the book. 



«Tfl till per day- Agents wanted. All classes of 
I U JiU working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for ns. In their 
own localittes,durlngtheirspare moments o— " ' 
time, than at anything else. We offer empl 
that will pay handsomely for every hour'. 

— t free. Send u 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
"TIE lEIHIS IVEMCII lEISPIPEI.'V 

THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

Dally, tlO a year. seml.Wwklj , »». Weekly, M. 

PoMaat free lo Ike Subscriber. Specimen Copies and 
AdTertUIng Rates Free. Weekly, in clubs of 30 or 
more, only »1, postage paid- Address Thi Tkibudi, 
VtKW York. 6-73, ly 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 
TURBINE WATEB WHSSL. 




POOLE & HUNT, 

MANUFACTURERS Fflfl THE SOUTH (SOUTHWEST. 



The- moft powerful Wheel In the Market, 
and stoat economical in use of Water. 

Large i lld strated Pamphlet sent post free. 
Portableand Stationary Steam Engines and Boiler, 
BabcockftWilcox Patent Tubulous Boiler, Ebaugh's 

and Oil Mills, Shafting Pulleys and Hangers, °£-75 



HARPER'S PERIOI 



We can in no way present the lights and j • ReeD the to down ancl imJuce a 
shadows of a Hampton graduates life so , ^ ■ wtQ The widel . a hed 

well as by publishing extracts from their | jg 8t the thc ^Mer light it gets, 

private letters to their teachers. Not de- 1 &nd the health J er it ,^1 be. A pair of 
signed for publication, they reflect the real i 8hears C09 ting from two to three dollars 
thought and a genuine experience and are j ^ ^ foun | v convenient both for 
invaRable to those interested m the prob- 1 trimmi hed j, B ^ for dipping gra88 
lem of negro education, for they place the , triers, but w old scythe! fastened to a 
hopeful classof colored youthinajusthght, i 8nort s [ raight 9tick for J a hand i e , leaving 
and give people a chance to judge, upon , about half £ f the cutti ^ ^yond the 
good evidence, whether it pays to have such stick m ^ found not for 8hort . 

scholars at Hampton. The following will, . eni ' ^ the Efcr ends of evergreens, 
we hope, interest many. Some gar(1 eners prefer it to the shears, be- 

Rkynoldson Gates Co I lieving they can cut more evenly and much 

I have just got my mind fulV compel to j more rapid, but a neglected one is a per- 
write you what Susie and 1 are doing— we have | petual »yesore. 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not' 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn Ea- 
gle. ■ 1 ■ ' 



Harper's Weekly, 



The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 



Harpe 



«r's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fa 
ion.— Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS for .1876. 

Harper's M ao ae i hk. One Tear M 00 

Harper's Weekly, One Tear.....'. 400 
Harper's Baear,- One Tear 400 
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^ uniiap-sf Ijool Wessons on the fife of 
(Christ: 



, | I.K860N I. 

SEPTEMBER 5, 1875. 
HYFOO&SY AND PIETY. 
kabk xii: 38-44. i 




88 And lie iald unto them In his doctrine, Beware 
of the scribes, which love to go in long clothing, 
and lots salutations in the market-places, 

89 And the chief seats in the synagogues; and the 
uppermost rooms at feasts : 

45 Which devour widows' houses, and „ 
tence make long prayers : these shall 
greater damnation. L 

41 And Jesus sat over against tl 
beheld how the people cast money li 
and many that were rich cast In mi 

a And there came a cert 
threw in two mites, which 

48 And he called unto him his disciples, and salth 
unto them; Verily I say unto you,. That this poor 
widow hath cast more in, than all they which have 
east into the treasury. 

« For all they did cast in of their abundance : but 
she of her want did cast In all that she had, even all 
her living. 

Goldam Taxt.— What doth the Lord rbqcikk 

TO WALK HUMBLY WITH THY GOD ? — Mk'ull Vt I 8.' 

Do you remember the question the young 
lawyer put to Jesus — the answer to which was 
the subject of our last Sabbath's lesson i Je- 
sus answered him so well that the wicked 
Scribes did not dare to ask him anything more. 
The young lawyer himself was so convinced 
of the wisdom of Jesus' reply that he could 
not help saying to him, "Well, Muster thou 
hast said the truth." He was more. frank and 
honest than the rest of the Scribes, for though 
his answers silenced them then, their after-con- 
, dact shows that they did not repent of their 
wrong thoughts and feelings toward Christ, 
but at once began to lay plots to hare him de- 
livered into their hands so that he might 
be put to death. But "the common people 
heard him gladly." They could see that Jesus 
— who is always the friend of the poor and 
lowly — had more real interest in them than 
these Scribes who had been their leaders and 
guides. Jesus was sorry for them that they 
had no better guides than ihese jwicked men, 
and he told them to beware of tbcm because 
they were only pretending to be good while 
they were in reauty very bad men. .This pre- 
tending to be what they were not made them 
hypocrites Christ himself gave them this 
fearful name when he pronounced upon them 
those fearful woes (Matt. 28: 13-18, 23-88). 
Our Father in Heaven does not love men, 
women, or children, who only make a show of 
being good. I hope that we may be really good 
and not, like these Scribes, only want to ap- 
pear so. If we sincerely ask Jesus to help us, 
and then are willing to do as we are bidden 
in God's Holy Word, we shall succeed. 

The treasury was a room in the temple where 
were placed boxes in which the people could 
drop their gifts. This money was used in the 
service of the temple. Jesus was sitting by 
where he could see them as they brought 
their offerings, [Can Jesus see what we do now? 
"The eyes of thc Lord are in every place lie 
holding the evil apd the good " (Prov. 1.1 : 8) 
He saw the rich cast in much, ami then there 
came a ceatain poior widow of whom he said, 
" Verily I say um ' 
hath cast more 



whensoever ye will yc may do them good : but me t 
ye have not always. 

8 She hath done what she could : Bhe is come I 
aforehand to anoint my body to the burying. t 
- 9 Verily, I sav unto vnu. V. heresoevei- this Kosnei 
shaU be preached throughout the whole world, (hit 
also that she lmtli done shall be spoken of, for a 
memorial of her. 

Golden Text.— Wheresoivkk THisoosraL SHALL 

HE I'RKACHKD THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WORLD, THIS 
ALSO THAT SHE HATH PONE SHALL BE BFOKEK Of, VOR 

A memorial or her.— Mark XlV ■ 9. 

Our last lesson records Christ's words of 
commendation of the woman who so loved the 
Lord and his cause that she cheerfully cast all 
she had into his treasury, for which she re- 
ceived a far greater blessing than they who had 
cast in of their abundance. " If there be first 
a willing" mind, it is accepted according to 
what a man hath, and not according to what 
he hath not. " (2 Cor. viii: 12) 

In our lesson to-day Christ speaks words of 
praise of another woman who proved herself 
his friend by doing what the could to show 
her love for him. This woman's name was 
Mary (John xii: 2, 3). She lived in Bethany 
with her sister Martha and brother Lazarus, 
whom Jeeus had, not very long before, raised 
from the dead. This feast was at the house of 
Simon, the leper. Simon is supposed to have 
been the father of Mary and Martha and Laz- 
arus, and probably he had himself liccn cured 
of leprosy by Jesus. If so, this was another 
cause for Mary's overflowing gratitude. While 
Jesus was sitting at the table, Mary brought 
an alabaster box of ointment which she brake 
and poured upon his head. The box was of a 
kind of white marble— very beautiful, and it 
cost three hundred pence. That, in our money, 
would be between forty and fifty dollars. As 
well as being very costly it was very fragrant, 
for we read in another place that " the house 
was filled with the oilor of the ointment." 
(John xii: 8). It was the custom in those 
times to put sweet-smelling oil on the heads of 
those who were worthy of honor. Kings and 
priests were anointed in this way (1 Saml x : 
1). Mary wishe"d to show how much she loved 
and honored the friend who had done so much 
for her and her family. She was not content 
to pour it upon his head only but also poured 
it upon his feet. Some of the disciples, par- 
ticularly Judas (John xii: 4, 5), found fault 
with Mary for what she bad done, saying that 
it might have been sold and given to the poor. 
We have reason to believe that this was not 
the true reason i>f the complaint of Judas, for 
we know he was a selfish man and very fond 
of money, and it was he who carried the bag 
and took charge of all the money which be- 
longed to Jesus and the disciples. .. But Jesus 
did not find fault with her, for he knew how 
full of love to him her heart was. Instead he 
rebuked the disciples, telling them to "Let 
her alone " — that she had wrought a good work 
on him. He would very soon leave the earth 
and no more offerings of love could be brought 
to him as a person; but "ye have the poor 
with you always," lie added, " and whensoever 
ye will ye may do them good." We cannot 
ilo little acts of kindness to Jesus himself, as 
Mary and Martha could, but we can do good 
to the poor people whom we know, who need 
our help. We may be so poor ourselves that 
have no money to give them, but that is 



coBt, for he loved money more than he did his ; although they so cruelly left him m tlS|s hour 
Lord and Master. And now this love of money, | of his need. Peter did follow him afar off— 
which the apostle Paul tells us is "the root of : doubtless hoping in some way he might hear 
all tevil " (lTiin. vi : 10), led him to go directly what was said toliini or done about him. From 
froAi Simon's house and do the most wicked . Peter's words Jesus had a right to expect that 
thing it was possible for him to do. Judas 1 he of all others would stand by him and be 
knew that the chief priests hated Jesus aud j faithful to him, for it was at that last supper 
were very anxious to put him to death, so he that he hud made great promises, even declar 



went to them and offered to betray him to 
them if they would give him money for so do- 
ing. They agreed to give him thirty pieces of 
silver. This is only about eighteen dollars in 
our money. — 

After Judas went out for this wicked pur- 
pose, as Jesus and the rest of the disciples sat 
together at supper he again explained to them 
that he was about to die, and told them that 
hereafter this supper was to be eaten by his 
followers in remembrance of his death. It is 
called the Lord's Supper. It is Jesus' wish 
that all who believe in him and truly love him 
should often do this in remembrance of his 
dying love to them. Then they went out to a 
garden near by called Gethsemane. Christ 
left the disciples near the gate to watch, while 
he himself went further into the garden that he 
might be alone with His Father. Three times 
he returned to them, finding them asleep; the 
last time he came with the first words of ouV 
lesson, "Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betray- 
is at hand." Probably he had caught 



, If- 1 should die with thee. I will not 
deny thee in any wise " (verse 3>) ; yet how 
soon was he found committing the very sin 
which shortly before he himself thought the 
farthest from him. As Peter sat by the fire 
one of the servants said to him, "And thou 
also wast with Jesus of Jfozareth." " I know 
not, neither understand I what thou sayest," 
was his prompt reply. He not only told a lie 
but he was "ashamed of Jesus," his best 
friend, and denied that he ever knew him. 
After awhile another looked at him and said, 
11 This is one of them." Of course 'it would 
be harder for him to tell the truth the second 
time than if he had spoken it at first. It made 
the lie seem more necessrry than ever, "and 
he denied it again." This is always the way 
with wrong-doing of any kind. * If we would 
be safe we must avoid the first wrong step. 
But notwithstanding these two denials they 
were still very suspicious of Peter, aud some 
one else in the crowd said he was sure Peter 
must lie one of the followers of Christ becausi 



a glimpse "of 'the"party' coming f'rom'jerusafe'm ! 'P 01 ™ '» ™* .wi^tSZS!^ 

wfth their "lanterns and torches " (John 18 : «SM«-. And now, m addition to denyiu, 



of 



3). The sign which Judas was to give in order 
that they might know which was Jesus, was a 
kiss. A kiss was a token of affection, and it 
shows what a thoroughly bad man Judas had 
become that lie could meet Christ with such 
pretences of love while that very kiss was to 
be the means of giving him into the hands of 
his "bitterest enemies. He told the men to take 
him and lead him away safely. In Matthew 
we; read that he said, "Hold him fast." (Matt, 
i : 48). Perhaps he was afraid that Jesus 
Id escape from them and then he would 
his money. Jesus was not a prisoner be- 
lie could not escape, but he was willing 
"led as a lamb to the slaughter" (Isaiah 
7) for our sakes. One of the disciples, 
r, (John xviii: 10), drew his sword to de- 
fend-Jesus, and struck the sen-ant of the high 
priest, cutting off his ear. But the gentle, for- 
giving Christ did not approve of Peter's rash 
act for he rebuked him (John xviii: 11), and 



again that he knew Christ, he began to curse 
and to swear and thus broke , another of God's 
holy commands. Which commaudment did • 
he break ? Can you repeat it ? As soon as he 
had denied Christ the third time he heard the 
cock crowing. How do you suppose he felt " 
when he heard it? Of what do you think it re- 1 
minded him ? We are told what he did, "He 
went out and wept bitterly " (Luke xxii: 62). 
It was a bitter but wholesome lesson for Peter, 
for he was a true disciple and never could have , 
been happy until he repented of his sin and' 
obtained forgiveness. We see how, in Peter s 
case, one sin led to another. First, he trusted 
too much in himself— he felt so strong in his 
own good purposes' that he was sure he could 
never do so cowardly and wicked a thing as to. 
deny Christ. Then, too, he put himself in bad 
company and forgot to ask God to keep him 
from being tempted above what he was able to 
bear. Besides he had not kept close to Jesus, 
but had " followed him afar off," and after this 
his| downfall was rapid. Left to himself, he 



Luke tells us he touched the ear of the man [ ,i e nied-=denicd again that he knew Christ— 



itj> you, that this poor widow fe« . the ° n, V T n f or i3 " alw ?f, ''^ ftjS 

St^rn'r ™^ waysttnict-we 
m&L JSJnZLSPJSSZ can be >o helpful to other m oplc that the dear 



and healed it (Luke xxii; 51). In this hour 
of his great trouble he "performed a miracle of 
mercy and that for one among his enemies. 
The disciples, when they saw that Jesus was 
actually taken, were so? overcome by fear that, 
though only a little while before they had 
said they would never desert him, ' ■ all for- 
sook hiin and fled." They, like muny in our 
dayi little knew the weakness of their own 
hearts until they were tried. 

Would you like to know what became of 
Judas ? When he fully realized w hat wits to lie 
the results of his sin his conscience so smote 
him that he tried to undo his wretched work 
by taking back the money and owning that he 
had betrayed innocent blood. But these wicked 
men cared nothing for his remorse. He had 
served their purpose and. they turned away 
from him with the heartless reply, 'What is 



id then cursed and swore. But Peter ' 
very sorry for his sin and God forgave him. He- 
had no opportunity to tell Jesus before he died 
how sorry he was, but Jesus knew that he was 
one of his true disciples and after he rose from 
the dead sent a message assuring him of his 
love and forgiveness, "Go tell his disciples and 
Peter " (Mark xvi: 7). If, when we feel that 
we have done wrong, we go to the Saviourand 
tell him and ask Ins forgiveness, we shall find 
him as kind and as tender now as he was to 
Peter, and if we trust ourselves wholly to him 
he will deliver us from all eviL 



FLORENCE 

FLORENCE, MASS., 



A mite was the smallest piece of Jewish money, can l,e so helpful to other ,Rople i 

It would Mke three ofthese to be worth is J^ts will say of eaeh o us as c did of Mary, 

much as one of our cents. What did Christ «i? hath done what she could Jt 

mean then by saying she had cast in more than 7*} «■* ™'f °' ™. r . «"°» 

all ? It was because^he had given all she had. feH 3 <*»* P ut r u '; on th, > lov'n^act of JIaj i 

m,„ ,;~h „™i. h«A i„rS» „ „ „f „.. The prophecy of Jesus has bee* and is being 

continually fulfilled — for wherever the blessed 



gain could do him no good now, aud 
he threw dowu the money he had s 
and went out and hung himself. A 
end, was it not ? Judas began Hi 



The rich people bad given large sums of money, 
but they did not have to deny tin 



thing or to go without anything t 
wished to have. Christ by no mean: 
the ' 



i any- 
reallv 



Bible goes, bearing its messages of love from 
our Father in Heaven and the record of the 
life of His son and our Saviour, the story of 



rich men but he showed how pleased he »» ?' f™ " \C ™ "W 
„ii„. . time shall last. 



is a standing encouragement to all who, like 
her, are able only to cast mites into the Lord's 
treasury. Beacuse we can only give a little is 
no reason that we should not give anything, i 
If we give what we can, be it ever so little, 
freely, from love to Christ, he will accept and 
bless the gift. The first gift which Jesus itsks 
of us all it ourselves, " My son, give me thine 
heart " (Prov. xxiii : 26). If we give ourselves 
to Jesus we shall wish to show that we arc his 
by keeping all his commands and doing good 
unto all as we have opportunity, by giving as 
well as in other ways. " God lovcth a cheer- 
ful giver" (2 Cor. ix: 7). 



September 12, 1875. 
THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY. 
kabk xiv: 8-9 j 



8 And being In Bethany, In the house of Simon 
the leper, a* no sat at meat, there eame a woman 
hart ng an alabaster-box of ointment of spikenard, 
very precious ; And she brake the Imx, ana poured 
it on his head. 

4 And there were some that had Indignation 
within themselves, and said, Why was this waste 



or the ointment made T 

ft For It might have been soiu lur mure tuan i iii ft? 

hundred pence, and have been given to the noor. 



AniFwesus nam. lam. ner aionc ; wuy irt 
her T she hath wrought u good work on me. 
7 For ye have the poor with you always, and 



LESSON III. 

September 19, 1875. 
THE BEt4aYAL. 
mark xiv: 43-50. 
42 Blse up, let us go ; lo, he that betrayeth me is 



at hand. 

43 And immediately wnue ne yet spaice, comom 
Judas, one of the twelve, and with him a great mul- 
titude with swords and staves, from the chief 
priests, and the scribes* and the elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him bad given thorn a 
token, saying, Whomsoever 1 shall kiss, that same 
Is he : take him, and lead Mm away safely. 

45 And as soon as ho was come, hegoeth straight- 
way to him, and salth, Master, Master ; and kissed 

46 And thoy laid their hands on him, and took 
him. 

47 And one of thcin that stood by, drew a sword, 
and smote a servant of the high priest, and oat off 
hlsc 



with staves to take t 



SO And they all forsook him and lied. 

We learned in our last lesson that some of 
the disciples found fault with Mary for anoint- 
ing Jesus. They called it a waste. Judas was 
the one who was most displeased about it. 
This was becatfsc he would rather Mary should 
have given him the money which the ointment 



despair , cy r r their sale. To this end they offer specui? 
■•ovetedN ducements to clubs or single purchasers. Send 
* t _v n , ^above addres* for circulars. i ( 

retimu rj.be Florence is untqualed for simplicity, beauty, 
vnward durability and scrviceabluness It Is the only " - 
course oy oreaK.ng w„. s comman.., "Thou ' ^Vc^^ 
shnlt not covet," and we se/to what a fearful rectlon. 

nnri hp wns lirrimrht Mn\- God incline our ■ tS- Florence Sewing Machines have been used 
cnu lie was urougllt. Jiaj wi lncmu. our . ^j,^,,,, in f amllics " anU anop s r or twelve vear» 
hearts to keep all his holy commands for in , without requiring repairs, iloing goo<l work all the 

the keeping of them there is great reward. ; time. »-iS3t 

"The wages of sin is death; but the gift Of j 
God is eternal life through Jesus Christ, our 

Lord" (Romans vi: 23). HOME SAVINGS BANE, 

COHHEH MAIN AND ATLANTIC STREETS, 
gnrorporatfd under #tatt (Sfoarttr, 
1874. 

APIT AL % IOO OOO. 

% 20 OOO. 

1 Money In smallest amounts, received ou deposit 
and Interest at Six per cent, allowed from day of de- 
posit. Deposits repaid on demand. 

Exchange bought and drafts, drawn on the Na- 
tional Shoe and Leather Bank, New York City ; cap- 
tal One Million. 

Drafts drawn also on Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, and other otties. 

Collections promptly made oa all parts of the 
country. All Investments /made In this vicinity. 

Kspeclal ftdvant 

ere depositors 

5. Weh«.» 

colored citizens, and In small amounts— 
y thousand dollars, 
99- bkud roa or a oibottlab. 

DURECTOB8. 
UBO. S. OLDF1BLD, of Norfolk. 

J. B. OIL LETT, M 
EDWARD SPALDING, 
GEO. E. BOWDEN, 
" B. NICHOLS, 



LESSON IV. 

September 26, 1875. 
THE DENIAL, 
mark xiv : 60-73, 

69 And us Peter was beneath In the palace, there 
cometh one of the mnld* of the high priest ; 

67 And when she saw Peter warming himself, s^e 
looked upon hliu, and said, And thou also wast 
with Jesus of Nazareth : 

68 But ho denied, saying, I know not, neither un- 
derstand I what thou gayest. And he went out 
into the porch : and the cock orow. 

69 And a maid saw him again, and began to say 
to tbem that stood by. This la one of them. 

70 And he denied it -again. And a little after, 
they that stood by said again to Peter, Surely thou 
art one of them : for thou art a Galilean, and thy 
speech agreeth thereto. 

71 But he began to curse and swear, eaying, 1 
know not this man of whom ye speak. 

7S And the second time the cock orew. AndPeter 
called to mind the word that Jesus said unto him, 
Before the cook crow twice, thou Shalt deny me 
thrice. And when he thought thereon, he wept. 

Golden T*xt-— Whxr«fob« in him th at thihk- 



12. 



TAKK HEED LIST HK FALL.— J Cor. X : 



Whbn Jesus had been taken by those to 
whom Judas betrayed him, he was led away 
to the high priest to be examined. You will 
remember that the disciples had forsaken him 

so thait he went alone among his enemies and \ JjJ^N E BluKPofiD, 
there was no one to speak one kind, true word j QEO ^ bowdbn, 
for him. But the disciples did truly love him * President. 

J 
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ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 
RICHARD TOLMAN, J 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, Burintn Manager. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in "ML, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

J Butintu Managtr. 



btm Stockman. 



HAMPTON, OCTOBER, 187&/ 



U^anfmemDer of thc'eioss of 'IS, anil of class No. 
2 of the Jlampton Singers. 

This is the first break that death 
has made in the circle of the Hampton 
Student Singers. 

They have traveled thousands of 
miles and over half of the United States 
through a period of three years and a 
half, and have been kept from all acci- 
dent and danger by the way. Quietly, 
and among those who loved her best ; 
tenderly cared for and sincerely mourn- 
ed, the. first of the little band has pass- 
ed from her home on earth to her home 
in Heaven. 

Those who knew her best will mourn 
her most. In the intimate association 
of daily travel and work, her cheerful 
and loving disposition and christian 
unselfishness of spirit, always prefering 
others to herself, endeared to her teach- 
ers and companions, ^ i 

Our sweet singer has joined the choir 
above, but 

" With songs on our lips, and with harps 
in our hand 

We shall meet one another again." 



To impartial observers it is evident 
that some colored men whose educa- 
tion has given them prominence in the 
past, have sadjly missed their way to 
leadership in the future. We have 
had from them| a peevish and passion- 
ate declaration! of independence of aid 
from without; They suppose they 
need their own leaders, in politics and 
the press, in order to fill such a prom- 
inent place in the national affairs as 
would gratify their pride. It may 
safely be said, that if the race is really 
capable of a high civilization, what we 
now see of it has scarcely a feature of 
what its maturity will be. For colored 
men to contemn "aid from any friendly! 
hand is simply to Bupply by conceit! 
their grievous lack of a solid basis for 
self esteem. Their, lot in America is 
cast among men who have had long 
experience in the art of taking care of 
themselves. To compete successfully, 
the negro must have assistance and in- 
struction. For true progress he needs 
all the docility which God has given 
him, and all the humility which com- 
mon sense would fain teach him. No 
premature self-confidence can take) the 
place of the slow teaching of life as it 
is. By this the instinct and power of 
self help has almost to be yet created, 
and from the past history of the race 
and itB present overweighted condition 
it is easy to see that no general compe- 
tition with the whites will be posisble 
except* by the aid of, those friendly 



white men and women who are now 
giving to the wards of the nation the 
spelling book, the idea of social mor- 
ality, and last but not least, who in 
business relations are not merely just, 
but merciful also; it iB in response 
to such generous treatment that the ne- 

fro, as a rule, does not succumb to the 
ifficulties of his position, and abandon 
all effort excepting to live from hand 
to mouth without an earnest thought 
of the future. 

True independence must have a much 
more solid basis to rest upon, than the 
resolutions of the Richmond conven- 
tion. Habits of thrift and foresight, 
the achievement of a competency, the 
ownership of lands and houses are es- 
sential. When the negro as a class 
reaches business success the world will 
begin to think that he is capable of 
standing without external aid. 

Evidences of progress in this, the 
right path to independence are not want 
ing to offset the discouraging spectacle 
of the colored politician. In this con- 
nection it gives us great pleasure to re- 
cord the experience of a gentleman who 
has been trying the plan of giving the 
colored people a fair chance to own their 
own houses. The facts as he states 
them are as follows: — 

Commencing in April 1871, he has 
built and sold to negroes forty-nine 
houses, besides selling to them sixteen 
vacant lots. Only three of the houses 
were paid for in cash, twenty-four of 
the remaining houses have been paid 
for in full, chiefly by monthly install- 
ments. The other twenty-two were 
Bold for §10,756, of which §5,650 has 
been paid. No case has yet occurred, 
or is likely to occur, in which it has 
been or will be necessary to turn out 
a purchaser for default. ' First pay- 
ments of from one tenth to one fifth 
have always been insisted on, partly as 
a means ot sorting out the better class, 
and partly because after having paid 
their fifty to one hundred dollars, they 



whale ships, and accumulated about 
§20,000. In 1850 the gold fever carried 
him to California,where he wisely fore- 
saw the future of the settlement near 
the Golden Gate, purchased lots in San 
Francisco, and patiently held them. 
He-resumed the clothing business for 
seamen and operated in various ways. 
He had a taste for medicine, studied 
and practised homeopathy with some 
success, and was known and is still re- 
membered as Doctor Johnson. 

His education was fair, his mind 
clear, his judgement excellent and his 
character good. He was a member of 
the Baptist Church. 

He returned to New Bedford in 1855 
and died there in 1872. His wife sur- 
vived the family of six children and 
died July, 1874, aged sixty-one years, 
leaving mest of her property to benev- 
olent institution as follows : — 

Union for Good Works, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. §5,000 ; Society for aged 
Colored Women in Boston §5,000 ; So- 
ciety for aged Colored Women in 
New Bedford, Mass. $5,000 ; Episcopal 
Church in New Bedford (white) §2,500; 
Hampton Normal and Agriculcural 
Institute, Va. $5,000. 

Her benefaction to the Hampton 
School was the result of attending one 
of the concerts of the Hampton Singers, 
when she purchased the book "Hamp- 
ton and its Students" and became 
deeply interested in the work. 

Her works will follow her. . 1 



The Commoner is a new weekly paper 
published in Washington, D. C, in the in- 
terest of the colored people ; it is edited by 
a young colored gentleman of fine abilities, 
and in the language of its editor, Rev. Geo. 
Williams,"will try to' be to the colored peo- 
ple of this country a g»ide, teacher, defend- 
er and mirror. Asa guide it will endeavor 
tti lead them from the quagmire of pervert- 
ed political life to thejfirm foundations of>n- 
tneir mty to one ™u™,™», £Uj t citizen8hi p and independent man- 

would make great efforts rather than | hpo | As a teacher it will 8trive t0 pre . 
to lose it. | | 9 ^ n t [ t nem every thing that is beautiful in 

The kind of education required by j character, noble in action, and sublime in 
those poor people in the process of buy- j Hying. Will teach them, if not to forget to 
ing a home on such a plan is of the j forgive the past, and press on and upward 
highest value. They have an object | to the things that are before. As a defen- 
before them which they see to be with- ! der it will protect them from the unmerci- 
in their reach. They have the strong- : ful and acrimonious attacks of their ene- 
est motive to struggle in their experi- : mies; and seek to overthrow every thing 
ence of the tyranny of landlords. And is subversive of their material, edu- 
tbe man who, after three or four years and moraI welfere ' As 8 mirror 

of close economy, has fairly earned the 
deed to a house and lot, has acquired 
Habits of self-reliance and self-control of 
which few college graduates can boast. 
He has encountered practical life and 



been victorious. He has a solid basis 
of achievement to be proud of, and of 
independence for the future. Relieved 

f rents, which have heretofore ab- per is $2.50 per annum, postage prepaid, 
m.hpd Averv snare dollar, he can now ! with liberal terms to agents and discount 
to; clubs. We trust that the Commoner 



cational, and moral welfare, 
it will always aim to reflect their genius, 
pirtue, and thrift, and thereby show the 
country and the world that the negro un- 
der healthful and normal influenceSjis ca- 
pable of the highest development." 

A journal for the colored people seems to 
be a necessity, and is a n^esssity so far as 
it promotes the ends indicated in the above 
editorial remarks. The price bf this pa- 



then the doctors and boarding-house keepers 
took me in hand, and 1 tell you they -spin got 
me in St. Peter's fix when he saw the lame man. 
My object in going about selling books was not 
so much to make money as it waB to see those 
places where the colored people were in the ma- 
jority and had everything their own way. I did e 
intend to go down in South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi, but my health will not permit mc to do so 
at this time. Well, it may be all for the best. 

As yon know, the blacks are in the majority 
in Eastern North Carolina, and they have the 
lion's share of all the offices. Well, 1 don't 
have n very high opinion of these officials. The 
most of them are young men and are pretty well 
educated, but, as a general thing, are wholly 
destitute of character. There are very few of 
them that I'd trust with fifty cents. 

There is a very large graded Bchool in this 
place, and it supplies this and the surrounding 
counties with teachers — Such at they are. The 
principal, a young man, is State Senator and a 
graduate of Lincoln University. I called upon 
him recently and found him dead drunk— which 
I found out afterward was nothing strange. I 
have been in their Justices' Courts several times, 
and have been disgusted with profanity and 
drunkenness of those whose duty it was to ad- 
minister justice. I have spoken to our people 
several times this summer, but 1 didn't receive 
much applause. They would look at me and 
groan. Sometimes they would ask- me if I was- 
a preacher, arid when I told them no.they would 
say that they didn't think that I ought to med- 
dle with " 'ligious " matters. 

When I used to hear you speak about the stu- 
dents sinking down to the level of those with 
whom they associate, I didn't fully realize your 
meaning, but now I see it more clearly. \ t 

I thought that I could do a " big thing " getting 
subscriptions for the Workman this summer, 
but I found I was mistaken. I literally wore, 
out the samples carrying them in my pockets . 
and showing them to the people. The colored 
people down here read nothing but political pa- . 
pers — those that can read at all — and when they 
found qut that the Workman was not political 
they would have nothing to do with it. If V 
don't get the school in Charlottsville I shall go 
to my home in Maryland. I don't feel able to 
teach just now, but if I get the school I am go- 
ing to try. 

Very respectfu ly vours, 

T. W. C. 



HOW TO STOP A PAPER. 
Do not take your paper to the postmas- 
ter and tell him to send it back ; in nine 
cases out of ten you will tail to stop it in. 
this way. Do not attempt to return it 
yourself, and write on the wrapper to dis- 
continue ; this is against the law, and lays 
you open to a fine. Before your subscrip- 
tion expires, send to your editor a postal 
card, saying your subscription expires on 
such a date, please discontinue at that 
time. Sign your name, also ^he town and 
State where your paper is sent, in full. If 
the paper has been sent two weeks or more 
over the time for which- it wad paid, don't 
send a postal card; it will do no good; 
rather write a letter and enclose what is 
due for arrearages, always allowing that 
one number will be sent before the letter 
reaches the publisher and his list is cor- 
rected. By observing these simple rules 
your requests will always be promptly at- 
tended to. — Printer's Circular. 



rbed every spare dollar, he can now 
lay up something for the education of 
his children and provide for their rise 
to a higher social level than he was 
born to. This may be too slow to 
suit those who by their lofty ideas, have 
divorced themselves from real sympa- 
thy with the needs of their race,, but to 
"Wit seems that the- success of the gen- 
tleman referred to has as, much hope- 
ful augury for the future of the colored 
people in America, as is to be found 
in any other direction. 



will obtain a firm foothold, and that may it 
long wave the banner of truth and light 
over a wide range of readers. 



HONOR TO WHOM HONOR 18 DDE. 
MisB Emma J. White of New York 
City,' was, many years ago, wedded to 
Mr. Ezra R. Johnson of New Bedford, 
Mass.; both were colored j free born and 
of most repectable families.* Mr. John- 
son engaged in sailmaking in Philadel- 
phia ; thence he removed to New Bed- 
ford and supplied whalemen with their 
outfit of garments etc., for long cruises 
in t\jie Pacific and Arctic oceans. He 
was prosperous, purchased Bhares in 



j LETTER PROM A GRADUATE. 

The letter of which a portion is pub- 
lished below, is from an exceedingly intel- 
ligent and reliable man in middle life; a 
graduate of the Hampton Institute, of 
high character and good power of obser- 
vation; originally from Eastern Maryland. 
We hope as he shall extend his travels be 
will send brighter pictures of his people 
for surely there are much more cheering 
aspects than he presents. The letter is 
personal and allowance must be made for 
freedom of expression ; he would probably 
lie more guarded in a letter for publication : 

Tarboro, Edoecodrt County, N. C, I 
September 12, 1875. f 
.Dear Teacher,— When I left Hampton last 
June I started out selling books and did very well 
till I got so bad off that I couldn't travel, and 



EDITORIAL MERIT RECOGNIZED. 

As many of our readers are aware, 
Prance possesses an association of literary 
and scientific men, known as the Academy. 
To obtain a seat in this body is the goal of 
every French writer's ambition, and the 
crowning hope of every savan. Noblemen 
and archbishops are proud to be members 
of this institution. The membership is 
limited ; death alone makes vacancies, 
which are filled by the ballots of the sur- 
vivors. For the distinction of being elected 
to th'is association there is always a strug- 
gle, and a keen one, ending inevitably in 
rendering one man happy and making 
dozens miserable. . : 

One of the newly chosen members il 
this erudite congress is John Lemoinne, 
an editorial writer of Paris, most of whose 
contributions have been published in the 
Journal dei Debate ; atyl outside of news- 
paper work, M. Lemoinne has written little 
else. But his editorials were so good, that 
they have earned for him a reward that 
hundreds of writers of books-have coveted 
and striven for # though never obtained. 
Learned and eenservative as the French ' 
Academy is, it has shown the world that- 
it recognizes the'true value of journalism 
by raising one of its representatives to the 
highest position of honor attainable by 
literary men in France. — Print. Circular- 



i Last week the slow and solemn music 
of the Fort Monroe band was heard in the 
quiet village of Hampton, while a company 
of soldiers marched with slow pace, with 
reversed arms, toward the churchyard of 
old St ■ John's Qhurch. After them 
came a hearse covered with the national 
flag, and that was followed by a large num- 
ber of sorrowing friends. The hearse con- 
tained the remains of the late Rev. Hark 
L. Chevers, Post Chaplain, XT. S. Army, 
who had officiated for forty-seven years at 
Fort Monroe. 

Jifr. Chevers was born in New York City 
in 1795, and was consequently eighty years 
of age. He served as a soldier some time, 
during the last war with England, acting 
as sergeant of his company. In early life 
he became acquainted with Bishop Moore, 
who was made Bishop of^Virginia in lSU, 
and by him was induced to come to Vir- 
ginia. He was ordained by Bishop Moore 
in 1824, and three years afterward came to 
Fort Monroe and Hampton. Blessed with 
a strong constitution he was able to un- 
dergo great labor without fatigue, and dur- 
ing these many years he has been a faith- 
ful minister of the Gospel. It is seldom 
thai a clergyman spends so long a time — 
forty-seven years — in one place; .but at 
Fort Monroe there is a couple who were 
married'by Mr. Chevers, when young, who 
are now great grandparent;-. 

The service at his funeral was very im- 
pressive. The services, were in Centurian 
Church, Fort Monroe. The chancel was 
draped with black, as indicatory that the 
church had lost a worthy minister, while 
thej abundance of flowers placed about the 
chancel and on the casket, showed the be- 
lief in the resurrection. There were seven 
of his brethren of the clergy present, and 
the churctf was filled to its greatest capac- 
ity. The services were performed by the 
Rev. 0. E. Herrick, Post Chaplain, 0. S. 
Army, and by the Rev. N. A. Oheson. D. 
D. of Norfolk. . There were also present 
many members of the Masonic fraternity, 
-of which he had been a member. Having 
been in the Army so many years he was 
buried with full military I 



TO THE STUDENTS OF HAMPTON. 

• ! . ' ': ' . ' >(■ ' ■'] ' ." ' 

MINOR M0RA.L8 (CONTINUED). 



Among the innumerable forms of deccitful- 
uess, there is one, viz. : the withholding of the 
truth, of which I want to speak to you as atu- 
dint; and which I want you to consider as it 
effects you in your relation to each other, to! 
your teachera, and to your school. I am sure 
that there are few of you who do not grow to 
have a real and hearty affection for the school 
" to whose influence* you owe so much, and who 
do not feel that in after life you will look back 
jto your school as to a home, with interest, 
with gratitude, and if all goes well, with hon- 
lestpn^e. And yet, I. fear that you do not 
I often remember how much the character and 
success of your school depend upon individual 
scholars, how much you can help your teachers, 
how much you can do for your fellow stu- 
dents, how much, in short, the whole tone of 
the school will depend upon you. No school 
can, be very powerful for good unless a ma- 
jority of its students co-operate with the 



|l 

■fill your undertakings, because slip-shod, un- 
regulated work is never good or successful, and 
you can nevej- do little things well unless you 
are in earnest about them. 

If you have thought much about this matter 
of industry you must already have learned 
that it is not only all-essential as regards your 
worldly success, but that it has also a most 
important and certain influence upon your 
character. If you permit yourself to become 
careless about your work, to fall into irregular, 
unpunctual habits, you will find that it affects 
your whole life and injureB you seriously in 
many ways, gradually unfitting you for any 
kind of pereistent labor, and making you 
finally useless, shiftless, and utterly unsuccess- 
ful. Begin, then, in school, where everything 
is in your fajvor, to make yourself conscien- 
tiously industrious, and do it as a matter of 
principle, for as the years go on, you will find 
that there is ipiritual as well as material truth 
in the proverb, "The soul of the sluggard de- 
sireth and hath nothing,— but the substance 
of a diligent [man is precious." 

Hand in hand with the vice of idleness goes 
frequently another almost equally dangerous 
vice, that of iwaste ; and the temptations to it 
among young people are usually very great. 
You have not yet learned by experience the 
danger of wasteful and the value of economi- 
cal habits, arid as a general thing youth has 
more temptations to spend than incentives to 
saVe. Usually you have no one dependent 
upon you; yqu are strong and hopeful and not 
afraid of the "rainy days" against which 
older people 1 ! are constantly advising you to 
provide. • Ypu scarcely see why you should 
trouble yourself now to form a habit of econ- 
omy, and it seems very hard and unreasonable 
that you shoiild be told to deny yourself pleas- 
ures now in order to prepare for a very uncer- 
tain future, j But if you are wise you will 
learn, as wise men since the foundation of the 
world have learned, "from the ant, which 
provideth hef nest in the summer, and gather- 
eth her food in the harvest," and will under- 
stand that yop material prosperity will largely 
depend upon your thrift. Furthermore, waste is 
in itself sinful ; we have no right to squander 
and misuse anything, but should honestly econ- 
omize and make the best use of everything 
which passes through our hands, whether it be 
our own or another's. 

The food which we waste which might feed 
the hungry, : clothing which we neglect and 
abuse, which 1 might cover the naked, tools or 
material of any kind which we wear out and 
destroy by rough handling or carelessness, 
money which we spend thoughtlessly, — for all, 
these we are accountable, and neither here nor 
hereafter can [we escape from our/esponsibility. 

Diligence and thrift are at the foundation 
of worldly prosperity and are also most em- 
phatically Christian virtues, and neglect of 
them in your youth will cost you in later life 
a heavy price!, and I am inclined to press upon 



neither trivial nor impossible, you will know 
the meaning of that beautiful old verse, — 
" A servant. -with this clause, 

Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes tliat and the action fine, j 

and you can so order your ways that whereever 
you may be, or whatever may be your work you 
.can- feel and show that you are about your 
Father's business. . 

It is to this end' that all decency, all court- 
esy, all honor, all study tend, and this is the 
conclusion of the whole matter: "Fear God 
and keep his commandments ; for this is the 
whole duty of man." ; 



Taletelling is emphatically mean, but there, 
is a wide difference between glibly complain- 
ing of some fellow student's mistake or misde- 
meanor, and conscientiously and soberly re- 
porting to the school officers anything which 
you are convinced is, unknown to them, in- 
juring or interfering with the work of the 
school, or, poisoning the moral atmosphere. 
This latter you are bound in honor to do even 
at the cost of great pain to yourself; It is a 
duty which ypu owe to the school as an organ- 
ization of which you are a responsible member, 
and in doing it you need to be sure only of 
two things: first, that your report is accurate; 
second, that it is made, not for the sake of 
telling tales, but because you know that in no 
other way can the evil be remedied. 

To take, or attempt to take the law into your 
own hands on such occasions, is about always 
worse than useless, for you are not in a posi- 
tion of authority and usually have neither the 
experience nor the judgment necessary to ena- 
ble you to deal' justly and wisely with the of- 
fender. The only honest and courageous 
course for a student, who becomes aware of a 
serious misdemeanor on- the part'of a fellow 
student, is to report at once, without exagger- 
ation or reservation, to the proper authorities, 
and to be guided as to his own action entirely 
by their decision.' • 

By this and by a conscientious obedience 
to the laws of the school, yon can vastly 
strengthen the hands of your teachers, and you 
can do your share in the honorable and lasting 
work of ^building up a Christian college for 
your people, a work of which your own expe- 
rience must already have taught you the ines- 
timable importance. 

Throughout all your school life you should 
remember that the time which you spend in 
study is entirely and simply a time of prepara- 
tion. The great work of life opens before you 
when tho"»chool doors close behind you, and 
from that day forward you will in all proba- 
bility have little 1 time or opportunity for merely 
personal cultivation. You have spent months, 
possibly years,,,in sharpening your weapons, 
and when the day cgines for using them, they 
should be keen and true, or your chance in the 
crowded field will bj iSajjgjltcnicmber, then, 
that your school hoaYs^pre preciuus, that the 
knowledge which ypu 1 * acquire in them is the 
foundation of all that you will get in after life, 
and that the habits which you then form will 
remain always at the base of your character. 
In your<echool, under theguiding and protect- 
ing influence of your teachers, you have an 
opportunity to form and strengthen both your 
moral and intellectual nature, and you cannot 
too strongly feel the importance of making 
the beat use of your advantages. I believe 
that most of you understand the value of the 
education which you get from books, and that 
upon that point I need say little to you. You 
know that without such education you can do 
little or nothing; that with it the world of art, 
of science, of business is open to you, and you 
are aware that in order to obtain it ypu must 
pav the price of persistent hard work ; but in 
regard to the habits of life which you are form- 
ing day by day, I fear your convictions are 
not so clear. 

In respect to these habits, then, I have some- 
thing to say to you before we part, and al- 
though it' may seem to you to be to some ex- 
tent a reiteration of what has been said before, j ™B Sg2gT«S!^ and healthily upon j ""is little thing will answer." He . 
yet I hope to be.ableto put, the facts before «S years which 'are ^jt«r ;1 

set apart as a tunc of preps iration for the work | ™ P^ tly riKht) and formed the best f 
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LUOK MA Y LIE IN A PIN. 

HV HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.| 

Now I am going to tell a story about Luck. 
All of us are acquainted with Luck; there are 
those that see her all the time, some only at 
certain seasons of the year, others only one sin- 
gle day,— yes, there are even people that only 
see Luck once in their life-time; butallof us do 
see her. 

Luck once was placed in an apple; that was 
for a man whose name was Newton. [The ap- 
ple fell, and thus he found his Luck. ; If you 
do not know that story, ask some one to tell it 
to you. We have another story to tell— a story 
about a pear. 

There once lived a poor man who 
poor, and had 



bom 

wn'up poor, aud was poor 
when ho married. Ho was' a turner by trade, 
and used to turn umbrella-handles, and um- 
brella-wings, but he only earned enough money 
by this to live from hand to mouth. 
" I shall never find my Luck," said he. 
Now this is a true story which really hap- 
pened. I could tell the name of the country 
and the place where the man lived, but that is 
of no consequence. The red and sour moun- 
tain-ash berries blossomed and ripened around 
his house and in his garden, as if they were the 
choicest fruit, and in the garden stood also a 
pear-tree, but it had never borne a pear, and 
yet, there Luck was placed in an invisible pear. 

One night the wind blew terribly. In Avize, 
men said the great DUlig boulder was lifted up 



from the side of the road, and thrown down 
like a lump of clay, and so it was not at all won- 
derful that a big branch should have been 
broken from the pear-tree. The branch was 
taken into the work-shop, and the man turned 
out of it, just for fun,- a big pear, and another 
big pear, then a smaller pear, and then several 
very small pears. 

'-The tree shall bear pears once at least, " he 
said, and gave them to the children to play with. 

There are some things that are necessities in 
life, and among these, most certainly in wet 
countries, are umbrellas. Now the whole fam- 
ily had only one for general use. When the 
wind blew very hard, the umbrella would turn 
over, and sometimes it would break;! but the 
man quickly mended it again;— that was in his 



i - trade. With tho button and string that kept 
you their importance because as a people you ™ umbrella together, It went worse; it would 



have had in the past little opportunity to prac-^ alway8 

and are therefore specially likely to | ^ umbrella up. 



tice them 
undervalue them. 
A virtuous; life is 



on, just as one was folding 



r *^^,t» h ?n.. o K fl ^i So.:* tass. 



One day, when the button had broken again, 
. _ many-sided life ; if you I and the man hunted in vain for it on tho floor, 
mean to be good men and women it will not ; he hapened to get hold of one of the smallest 
suffice foi you to cultivate merely those virtues : pears which ho had turned, and had given to . 
which are easy and pleasant to you,-and grow- , the children to play with. J 
ing in one direction only, but vour endeavor "I cannot find the button, said'he, -but 
muVt be to develop evenly and healthily upon thU little thing will answer." He pulled a 
all sides ; and now in these years which are 
as a time of preparation for the work 
and care and responsibility which will surely | ThVnext'time that he had to send urn- 

be the lot of every one of you you should j bre Ua.handles and rings «> the capital, he added 
constantly and earnestly remember how pre- to the namber a f ew f the small wooden pears 
cious is every hour. All that you/:arn now j w bj c h j, e had turned They were fastened to 
is just so much working capital for the rest of j a f ew new umbrellas, which were sent with a 
„„ vour lives, and if properly used, you will find . thousand othors to America. They have a 
provided you can place yourselves for a tune . , $ g bn2g yoG a heavy in- quickunderstaiiding there of what L of use. 

under favorable conditions, and nowhere can ^i j" ^ m and ttrength its accu- i The .little pear was soon found to hold best, 

mulation may have cost you. All the knowl- : an d the umbrella mferchantgave orders that all 
edee you got from books, all the experience i the umbrellas to be sent to him after that, 
voS train of:differcut forms of labor, all the : should bo fastened with a little wooden pear. 

Son n your part may be L* icon*, j gf* XZu3;Te 
uously and increasingly p refit ab le and the ™ * u ™ a ,™ e woode ' n Xlv brought 

honorable a-mb.t.on to elevate j oursehes an 1 dollars, 
your people,] which 1 beheve most of )w feel, .. tbat ^-tree. my Luck was placed," 



you in a new and strange light. 

The habit of courtesy, of consideration for 
others, the habit of truth telling and of fair 
dealing, the habit of self-control, you can form 
in yourselves (as soon as you are old enough 
to appreciate this importance), no matter how 
our early disadvantages may have been, 



i know 



better than I can tell you what 



in particular which often involves some trouble- 
some questions and requires much considcra- 



vour' record™' haVe r<! " 8 ° n T " TT" " \ those obstacles are, and Ibelieve you are rap 
You have, in short, as I nave already told idly learning, what^ hav^ajgam^and^a^m 



y„u7"wh"ich your teachers. hoVcver deeply it I ^te^tSSttS' ^^o^rconiing" the .^SSS'iSTSt 

may grieve them, can hardly reach without ; bit on JmffiVSKEO obstacles which God in his -omniscience has -. ™ rks w. wu }, plenty of wonien and bo?s to 

5»S&rf MSS* «ftcr vou shalf have reason to be asbau 

sponsible, not only {fir yonr individual life in 
it, but for its honor and good name, and there 
is nothing which a student should feel more 
keenly than any disgrace befalling his school, 
above all when it is a disgrace, which, to a 
greater or less extent, may be chargeable to 
his own carelessness or wrong doing. | 

Now while there are many ways in which 
you can show your allegiance to your school 
and your determination to make its record 
honorable and its name' respected, there lsone 



you, what is probably the best opportunity 
you can ever obtain to make yourself strong 
for good and against evil, and in order to use 
your opportunity wisely you ought to consider 
what are your special weaknesses and tempta- 
tions, j, ,- - 
-^Do you ever stop, for example, to think how 
frequently idleness ruins men and wonien, and 
whether you yourself are doing your best to 
form a habit' of industry ? Arc you cbnicien- 



tion. I mean that courageous telling of truths j apart i 



S %mMoi of taletelling, an accu- , g^»?^Mj^^Saeth I tion of. your lives, all the._deta.ls ol «. 
sation which must always be very painful to j ^rtf^^iXgb^^^ to | have tried to teach you something, will 
any right- nm JPi boy or gin. » 7 



S™you S Ruling ever; louTse* you have the humble faith that>u are the 
apart for labor with useful employment, or do children of an al -wise 



told you in these pages, that they can only be 
surmounted or removed by patient, hard, in- 
tellectual w< rk. For such work you have now 
the opportunity, in it you have the warm sym- 
pathy aud wise assistance of teachers and 
friends, to it you have every stimulus human 
life can offer. 

More than all this, and I believe that there 
are many of you who have a deep and honest 
sense of the truth of what I am going to say, 



honor and gladness to fulfil, in whose justice 
oner- j you can most absolutely trust, 
realize that If you can put love for Him at the founda- 
jn pf your lives, all the ...details of which I j 



humor, and often used to say,—" Luck may lie 
in a pin." \ 

So also says the story; and you should know 
that it is a proverb in Denmark, that if you 
put a white pin in your mouth, you will be in- 
visible; but it must be of the right sort of a 
pin; I have had one of them; and whenever I 
come to America, the land of the Now World, 
which is so far off, and yet so near- me, 1 shall' 
always carry that pin with me. I can send my 
greeting over in a few minutes; the ocean rolls 
over to its shores; there the wind blows; any 
day I can be there when my storios are. read, 
and perhaps see the glittering gold receive the 
ringing gold,— the gold tbat is best of all which 
shines in the eyes of children, and comes ring, 
ing from their hps, and the lios of their parents. 
I am in the very room witfTmy friends, — and 
yet I am invisible; I have the white pin in my 
mouth. « j 

Yes, Luok may lie in a pin. 
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00-OPEEATIVE HOUSE KEEPING. 



"Parry, Furry, Snow-ball and Fluff, 

Pray don't you think here is family enough 

For.one wicker basket? 

How can you ask it ? 

Room for your brood — 

Have I quite understood 1 

For creatures with wingB, 

Egg-shells and things; — 

Feathers that stick up, 

Sharp bills that pick up, 

Claws without mittens 

To tread on my kittens ? 

Besides, don't you see, 

We might not agree — 

You and I — My dear madam . 

You 're not of our set, 

And it never was yet' 

Since the days of "old Adam,— 

No, never was heard 

That a cat and a bird 

Should keep house together, 

Like birds of a feather." 

"Coo, coo. 
What shall I do » 

Dear Mrs. Kitty Puss, listen a minute: 
I had a nest, and some babies were in it, 
Up in the loft 
Four— just as soft, 

Beautiful darlings as those taking dinner 
By you in the basket, were mine in the hay, 
Till one terrible day, 

When I'd gone for their breakfast mv usual way, 
A rat- 
Think of that ! 
The unprincipled sinner ! 

How I shudder to think of his whiskers so gray ! 
He killed all my babies and dragged them away! 
Ever since, like the dove 
Who mourned for her love , 
At'Cock Kobin's funeral, I've mourned my woe, 
Till a moment ago, 
I saw you down here 
With your babies so dear, 
And I said, she's a mother 
We'd feel for each other, 
Though I am a pigeon 
And she is a cat. 
The birds of the air 
Have told me a legion 
Of things aa strange as that; 
That the boys and the girls 
Are raising an army in jackets and curls, 
Protection to swear 
To the tribes of the air. 
If boys can defend us, 
A cat may befriend us; 
And I could love cats 
For their hatred of rats; 
So if you could spare 
A corner in there, 
For four pretty white eggs 
And eight yellow legs 

Of "ovie's! 168 
I'd fill 
Every bill 

So they'd do you no ill, | 
And they'd turn up their toes, 
Till you'd really suppose 
That each small 
Downy ball 
Was no bird at all, 
But a bit / 
Of a kit. \ I 

Then I could keep house 
When you'd gone for a mouse, 
And take care of your kitties. 
I'd show you a rat, 
Oh, so horribly fatl < 
Twere a thousand of pities 
To lose the occasion 
To prove to the nation 
That civilization 
Means co-operation ; 
And they'll think the millennium 
Not far from any o' em, \ 
When a pigeon may rest 
In a pussy-cat's nest." 

Mrs. Puss said purr-wow, 
Mrs. Pigeon said coo, 
And if they are satisfied 
We may be too. 
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ridden far before Pete and Polly, 
whisking their long ears ve" 
to lay them back and 



y, a vague terror began to steal over our 1 
ry Near nightfall of the third day of the pres' 



hearts. „ 
- the pres- I and at t 
ence of the foe, a brisk breeze blew from the under a 
their heads int.. the air. As they tossed them ' north. Our neighbor Keturah came to our door eves a s. 
higher and higher, we noticed that a grass- and said, •• Do vou'see how tin- -moke is vWuv ' of little 
^ on every side of us'? " . • , to th",i 

We could see from ten to twenty miles in anv reach, t 
direction, and all about us were pyramidal col- couldse 
umns of smoke, as we though;, rising toward I the era 
the heavens. •'How is it " we asked, "that j the nort 



cloud driven furiously up toward the zenith, 
and at the same time the sun burst forth from 
the west, revealing to our 



hopper came at intervals with a bounce into 
laps or hit our hands and faces, and the furtlny I 
we went north the more frequently their whizz 
and click assailed our ears, or their sharp wings 
struck our noses, till we sympathised with our j 
restless mules. Soon we noticed the little brown 
bodies and gray wings lying in piles along the I 
shady side of our track, and that the green I 
leaves of the corn hung like slit ribbons swav- I 
ing in the breeze; and further on there wnsdic're | 
and there a field that hud been planted on the ; 
sod where nothing but the stalk was left, and ' 
we said, "See what the grasshoppers have been j 
doing." 
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"Ah! that was the grasshoppers, and we 
thought it smoke!" we exclaimed; and immedi- 
ately the weight was lifted from our henrts. 
.Some grasshoppers were left near our buildings 



1; very few of them 
ft to annoy us as we returned home and 
as our relief and joy to have them gone, 
did not look forward to the want which 
oppressed so many hearts, and to the relief 
of which so many of the readers of St. Nich- 
olas have, no doubt, contributed. 

—fit. Nkholtu. 
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ing pnrty but they were merely going to rest for the night, 
.'underfill and by noon next dav very few were to be seen, 
the main In just one week from the day of their first nr- 
it shower of grasshoppers fell again, 



BABY'S SKIES. 



" Would you know the baby's skies? 
Baby's skies are mamma's eyes, 
Mamma's eyes and smile, together, 
Make the baby's pleasant weather. 




na, keep your eyes from tears, 
>ur heart from foolish fears, 
lur lips from dull complai 
i baby think 'tis raining." 



:ng. 



How to Keep Handsome Teeth. It is a 

well known fact that the colored i>eople of the 
South are generally blessed with strong and 
handsome teeth. It would be a great pity for them 
to lose this advantage with advancing c'iviliza- 
tion, but the most scientific writers on the sub- 
ject agree that "what is usually called 'high 
civilization ' is not favorable to the perfection of 
the teeth." This sounds strangely, but it only 
means that Bimple and even coarse "food is better 
than rich and fine diet for the blood, and there- 
fore for the whole body. By coarse food we do 
not..mcan a poor and unnourishing food. ' But 
bread is better than pastry, and brown bread- 
made of the unbolted flour— is far better than 
the finest and whitest of the wheat. 

Let us see what the teeth are made of. Two- 
thirds of the weight of a tooth are composed 
of carbonate and phosphate of lime. The other 
limal matter which gives it shape; the 
it hardness. To make good teeth the 
st 1* well supplied with these lime 
it is from the blood that all parts of 
re formed. The blood is formed from 
nd if the food is lacking in these lime 
,!.....! will be deficient in them, and the 
indeed the whole body will suffer^ 
■ shows that all kinds of gr 
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HOW THE GEA88H0PPEE8 GAME. 



SK11KASKA WOMAN. 



story about the Great American Desert, where 
the grasshoppers made such a fearful raid last 
summer. 

When you see the little creatures hopping 
harmlessly about in the grass, you can think of 
what a power for evil they possess when they 
gather in such armies as those which overran 
our part of the country last year. 

The weather was intensely warm here all 
last season, and for thirty days within the space 
of six weeks the thermometer ranged from one 
hundred degrees, to one hundred and sixteen 
degrees. 

It was during this heat in the latter part of 
July that our Swede girl, Selma, said she must 
go home to care for her aged mother. Pete and 
Polly, our two mules, were harnessed to the 
express wagon in the early morning, and a 
pleasant little company of us started out to take 
Selma home. 

Our road lay up the banks of a clear winding 
stream, on each side of which our industrious 
Swede neighbors have settled, and turned over 
the viigin soil of this "Garden of the Desert," 
lich appeared fields of waving grain. 



! had a corn field of twenty acres that 
pride of our foreman, nnd pronounced 111 
fiiost luxuriant of any for miles up anil down ! and which still promise, 
the valley. The dostroyrrs were at work upon attacked bv these later 1 
it. but the men hoping to save a purl, left their hope for corn that season 
harvest and built fires all nlong the rows. ' Our shiide.tri.es were e 
They whipped nnd switched and smoked, 
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and though we 
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etables, they seemed to Iauglf at our dismay, and 
kept steadily at work, even eating our onions 
and red pepper stalks down to the ground. 

They stripped young fruit-trees of their leaves 
and gnawed our shrubbery and flowers ti)l there 
was no green thing left to cover the brown earth 
and then they mounted our Bhnde trees, and the 
ground was soon covered with falling leaves. 

The heat was intensified by the presence of 
such a mass of animal matter, and our nights 
usually so cool, were , hot and uncomfortable. 
The unwonted sound of the rustling of millions 
of wings caused the dogs to howl dolefullv, and 



I in pincushions, and I henrd of one 
woman who found the draught of her stove 
clogged with grasshoppers, they having fallen 
down the pipe in such numbers as to fill it. 

The houses and fences soon were black with 
the millions of these insects. We could not 
even see the bark on the trees because of the 
myriads of wings, and we beheld the result of 
many hands a blank before us. We sat in awed 
silence, feeling we were in the presence of that 
Power which can bar the raging waves of the 
sea with little grains of sand and send an army 
of little insects to bring to naught the boasted 
work of man. 

te third day after their arrival, clouds flit- 
across the sun at intervals, screening us from 
its intense heat, and toward night a company of 
daughters of these prairies, dragged our 
illy exhausted'selves to the river, hoping to 
' a little refreshment by a bath. We were 
■ly in the water before we were startled by 
h, a peal, and then a rushing wind. Peer- 
the high northern bank, we saw a black 
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<1 a pleasant variety of diet i 
it the little kernels of wheat 
senile] properties in just that 
blch is thrown away in bolting. 
In Europe* the black bread, as it 
nst exclusively used by the masses of the peo- 
ple. Consequently, America suffers the bad dis- 
tinction of being the country of the poorest 
teeth among civilized nations.' 

An American dentist who' visited Germany 
made an examination of the teeth of two hun- 
dred children in a public school, nnd failed to 
find one decayed. These children used Hack 
bread. 

Feed the babies on milk — not tea and coffee — 
.and the children and grown people on simple 
food, with plenty of brown bread, oatmeal, 
corn bread, and the colored race will still be 
proud of their handsome teeth. 

THE HEALTH OF CniLDIUSN. 

The degeneration of the Manchester factory 
children, is attributed by Dr. Fergusson to the 
fact that, instead of being brought up on milk, 
as formerly, 'they are now reared on tea and 
coffee from the time they are weaned, which 
they imbibe not only in the morning, but often 
three times a day. Dr. Fergusson has found that 
when fed on milk twice a day, feeble children 
between thirteen nnd fifteen years of age, grow 
nearly four times as fast as children fed on tea 
and coffee, whose growth between the years men- 
tioned does not exci 
whereas the childr, 

morning grow fifteen pounds a year. ~At least 
one-half of the boys in the mills; from twelve 
to twenty years of age, either smoke or chew 
tobacco, or both; and this operates prejudicially 
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ights at hand, may readily 
cle wanted to form aVy receipts without the 
trouble of weighing, allowance to be made for 
an extraordinary dryness or moisture of the ar- 
ticle weighed or measured — " Wheat flour, one 
pound is one quart; Indian meal, one pound two 
ounces are one quart; (butter, when soft, one 
pound is one quart; loaf sugar, broken, one 
pound is one quart; white sugar, powdered, one 
pound one ounce are 1 quart; best brown sugar, 
1 pound two ounces are 1 quart; ten eggs are one 
pound; flour, four peckB are one bushel; sixteen 
large teaspoonfuls are one pint; four large tea- 
spoonfuls are ohe gill; two large teaspoonfuls 
are one-half a gill; two gills are one-half of a 
pint; two pints are one quart; four quarts are 
one gallon; a common-sized tumbler holds one- 
half a pint; a common-sized wine-glass is one- 
half a gill; a teacup is one gill; a large wine- 
glass is one gill; a tablespoonful is one-half an 
ounce; forty drops are equal to one teaapoonful; 
four teaspoonfuls are equal to one tablespoon/ul. 




A NOBLE LITE. 

There has been lately published in Eng- 
land, a book which ought to be read by 
everybody who is interested in Christian 
work, and especially by those who are, or 
are to be, interested in such work as it is 
done among heathern or semi-civilized 
people. As the book itself is, however, out 
of the reach of most of our readers, we 
trust that the brief sketch of its contents 
which we are able to give them will be ac- 
ceptable and possibly of some real use. 

John Coleridge Patteson, the story of 
whose life and work fills the two volumes 
just given to the American public, was 
born in England, the heir of a rich family ; 
distinguished for their intellectual power, 
and occupying a position, the luxuries and 
and advantages of which were such as to 
put every worldly temptation in the way 
of the boy who grew up among them. 
But, over against this, stood the fact that 
both his father and mother were true and 
devoted Christians, who trained their chil- 
dren in the faith, that to leave all and 
follow Christ should be no hardship, 
but rather a privilege and a glory. The 
early death of Mrs. Patteson made the 
affection between Judge Patteson and 
his son unusually warm and strong, and 
throhgh all their lives father and son were 
each other's best friend. 

Coleridge graduated at Oxford, was or- 
dained a minister of the Church of Eng 
land, and soon afterward, with a deep con- 
sciousness of his own- weakness, but with 
an equally deep conviction that his call 
was from God, askc d leave of his father to 
go out to New Zealand as missionary to 
the heathen cannibals of the Melanesian 
Archipelago. The father bade the son 
Godspeed, and they parted knowing that in 
this world they should see each other no 
more, for the young man held back noth- 
ing ; he gave himself, his fortune, all that 
the world offered him of comfort and af- 
fection and power, asking only that he 
might be permitted to spend all in the ser- 
vice of an ignorant and dying race. 

For four years he worked under the 
Bishop of New Zealand, and at the end of 
that time was himself oppointed Bishop 
of Melanesia, and it is of his labors in that 
portion that we desire to give our readers 
a practical understanding, for the princi- 
ples upon which he worked are well worth 
close attention, although in the brief space 
of a single article it is not possible to give 
any just idea of the intelligence and en- 
ergy which he showed in his arrangement 
and carrying out of the numberless details 
of missionary work among utterly unciv- 

About one half of each year he spent 
on board his little schooner, the Southern 
Cross, running in and out among the is- 
lands, effecting landings whenever possi- 
ble, and beginning his acquaintance with 
the people by trading with them, exchang- 
ing iron tools, beads, fish-hooks, etc., for 
fruits and vegetables. At the second or 
third visit (sometimes at the first) he 
would succeed in inducing several of the 
most promising of the young men to re- 
turn with him. and in this way, usually 
collected on each voyage some forty or 
fifty savage lads. These he took back with 
him to the Central School, first at Aeech- 
land and later at Norfolk Island, where 
they were taught something, at least, of 
christian civilization 



The work has been and still is, most sue , ., 

cessful, and Bishop Patteson established , charged from the 
within his own field, at least, three great 1 boat and of the fi 
truths in regard to mission work— 1st, that wounded, but std 



Suddenly a shower of arrows was dis- 1 dia, and especially of the American m ; 
, , J - noes surrounding the ; sionaries, and a few English missionari 
:„ :«. ti, ham '■ anA nivilinna whn nrpfer the nuiet. of K, 
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II men in it, three were : and civilians, who prefer the quiet of Ko«.- 
were able to pull back kanal to the gayety of Ootacamund and 



truths in resard to mission wont — ist, hum touuucu, uu« =>■■■ ->..- i — — = . - 

teachers ofthe same race as the pupils are j to the schooner, where they took in three Bangalore. 

ttatert when it is possible to obtain them j more men and returned to the reef to wait j Before we step across the valley to the 
2d ^S^ese teachers must be trained to' for the Bishop. For some hours they point from which this photograph was 
teach all sort S Manual labor, all branches, waited but at last saw two canoes putting taken turn around and look back upon 
so to speak of civilized life as well as or- out from shore, one of which, apparently 1 the plains. You are on a Nebo of obser- 
dinarv school work, and that in order to unmanned, was permitted to drift toward vation, for we have our Nebo in India, and 
do this they themselves must be trained ' them, and as it neared them the freight all th.s great plain spread out before you 
bv devoted and mtclligent Christian men which it bore was seen to be the Bishop, is a promised land. You are upon an al- 
and worn™ 3d that it is by no means nee wrapped in matting, with a palm leaf on most perpendicular cliff, whose roots reach 
essa7v and generally is great folly to thrust his breast, and five wounds upon his body. ; down among the debris and the foot-hil s 
3 ™ 'civilization upon tropical The next day they buried him in the j 7,000 feet below. This perpendicular wall 
rirbarians They are of a totally distinct ocean on which he had sailed so long, and stretches on for miles to he southwest 
race lhr g in a clitfe rent climate/subjected , a few days after, his English chaplain and A stream near by has worn 'to way through 
to d ff reft temptations, and civilization ; One of the natives who had been wounded, ; ^^ol \Zr eve taLs inTr 
.. v.„ > nHnnted to them, died also, bearing witness, in their death, than 1,000 feet, lour eye takes in or 



iiffercnt temptations, and civilization ' 6ne of the natives who had been wounded, ; a crevice and falls one cascade ot more 
t be ™ »™texten adapted to them, 1 died also, bearing witness, in their death, ! than 1,000 feet. Your eye takes in or 
they to cfvUizaUon. to the power of the noble life which had . might take in. had it the power more han 

SSLSSSBSSZ HH is an example of been their human example. ' ten thousand square miles of the plain, 
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not tney to b«ih«www. 

Bishop Patteson's life is an example of been their human example. 

what intelligence, common sense, and en- y _ 

ergy,can do when they arc consentrated to ■ 
God's work ; his death shows us how a 1 THE PLAINS 
man who for years had held no work too 
humble for his hands, who had cast in his 
lot with the lowliest and most debased of 
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SOUTH INDIA. 



Let us suppose ourselves upon the e 
earth's children, may die a martyr and a 1 era shore of South India A great pi 
saint; pure, fearless, and triumphant. .• a thousand miles long, stretches from 



impnant. » — — ;~ r--o>. 

of his life an north and south, and rises with an imper- 

\ up 'between ceptible slope f— 

I and the tra- terior. From 
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ten thousand square miles of the plain, 
peopled thickly with idolaters. The towers 
of the great Madura temple, fifty miles 
Of I away in a direct line, are visible, and be- 
! yond, the towers of Kalia Koil, and still 
j further on, the sea, shimmering in the heat, 
list- It is a place for Christian inspiration as 
lin. i well as rest. The homes of 2,500,000 
heathen and Mohammedans are before you, 
lmost all of them within the field given 
"'hile, Pa- 




tent epge bordered I^^ n A^ I,0C ^^i^Si^ e .^SuS^ , 
th-es by scores, often depopulating whole by a series of perpendicular cliffs and rag- a point of broader observation, and inspi^ 
islands The < riefmd anxiety wMch this ged mountains. Ascend these, 2,000 to ration for new work 

Suted Bii^atteWSTy t imagined, 3.000 feet, and you reach the great plateau, The builnmgs on the right side of the 
especially as in many instances his name occUDvine all the central part of the penin- picture are those o 
was used to decoy the unsuspecting natives 
on board the trading vessels, but not for a 
moment did he relax in his work, though 
he knew his danger to be constant. 

On the morning of September 20th, the 
Southern Cross neared the island of Nu- 
kapu, and one of the Bishop's native 
scholars wrote afterward this brief descrlp- tl 
tion of that last morning: " And as we tin. 
ristian civilization. were going to that island where he died, but ang 

Thev worked upon the farm, in the were still in \the open sea. he schooled us feet 
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ciently advanced, were trained as teachers, he preached continually, at Prayers m the greater height. .... . nai Dtre, ami 

and finally ordained as clergymen ; going morning every day, 



occupying all the central part of the penin- picture are those of the mission. Still 
sula About three hundred miles north/>f further to the right, above the forest, are 
Cape Comorin— the southernmost point the chapel and premises of the Jesuits, 
of India— there is a broad break in the and houses of civilians. The mission 
mountain ranges and the plateau, as if the chapel is in the foreground, and, as cvery- 
sea had once washed across the continent where else, the church has its hallowed 
from ocean to ocean, leaving the land which " God's acre " about it, and is gathering to 
remains a plain. The riven mountains to itself its own among the good, without dis- 
south as if to guard the breach, have Unction of race or nation At the south- 
ist out into the plain, at their northeast west corner of the church sleep the re- 
great knot of granite peaks, 8,000 mains of Rev. I>. C. Scudder, Rev. H. S. 
height—the Pulnevs; and the Taylor, and Mrs. Sarah Ashley \orke 
plateau, at its southernmost and there is scarcely a family in the field 



the Acts of the Apostle 



back in these two capacities to the island . 
from whence they had been taken, there to i far as to the sev 
devote themselves to the enlightenment " 1 
their own people. The great difficulty 
the way was, of course, that the few indi- 
vidual Christians were, sojsolated from 
support that it was difficult for them to 
make any headway, or indeed for them not 
to yield to the dangers and temptations of 
the heathenism which surrounded them. 
As a safeguard and assistance against this 
Bishop Patteson soon began to educate na- 
tive girls in the school, who became the 
wives of the young men and going back 
with their husbands founded Christian 
homes and taught much by the manner of 
their lives, gradually attracting to them- 
selves the nucleus of.a Christian commu- 



greater ueigiit. , ■ 

,-eningon Madura, the central city of the district ground . , r t . 

spoke as and of the mission is situated midway be- A part of March, April, and May-the 

bad been taKen, mere to , ,ar as to tne seventu chapter, and then we tween the mountains and the sea. A jour- period when the sun , is «£ 

to the enlighteninent of 1 reached that island. And he had spoken ney of fifty miles in carts brings you to season h ;" is from 25- 

„..„„?. ,,m„.,,t,. i„ admirably and very strongly indeed to us, Periakulam, one of the m,s 5 ,on stations, ^^v* *^^^"^™^ 

about the death of Stephen, and then he at the foot of what appears a perpendicular to 30 lower than on the P^ins^ *ng ing 

went up ashore on that island Nukapu." and well-nigh naceessible mountain range, from 00° to ,78 , an I at I Reason 

The boat was lowered, and the Bishop Thence a bridle-path, penetrating a moun- , is most need 

in rii__i:„v. ... „„,i n,™» tnin crnrirp sometimes ziErzagmg up the resortim 



nity. 



The boat was lowered, and the liishop Tnence a Dome-pain, peuei,i«u.. B » >^>>- , .= »«™« "»»- 
with a young English clergyman and three tain gorge, sometimes z.gzag.ng up the i; resorting to the 
:i iT„„„~hk„„„™i . mw>initnn« cliffs, after thirteen miles of A prosperoi 



id of abandoning the plains and 



mountains. 



prosperous native settlement has 



•with a young English clergyman ana enree win. gurge, Mm»i«" "6"'Hi'"6 -r — - ; 

natives entering it, rowed toward thecoral precipitous cliffs, after thirteen miles ot ; ^ ^j^™™ -- -_ - _ 

reef which encircled the island Thev were climbing, brings vou to the top. You are grown up at Kodi-kanal and most ot the 
met by ver 1 canoes inio one of which, standinS' upon^ the rim of a basin three inhabitants are under f ^^s tZ- 
manned by two of the island chiefs, the hundred feet deep. ts sides are a series influence. A. good ^o°l exists and a 
Bishop got, knowing that of old this had of rounded grassy hills, its bottom is a , native church, ministered to ,by a native 
been one of the safest ways to conciliate rich meadow and a beautiful lake. pag t r of their own choice, who not only 

the natives. They rowed at once to the ! About twenty houses are built upon the atten(Ig to this church, but is of great ser- 
beach, the rest of the party remaining in ! spurs of hills running into the valleys, or ^ ca ; on christian work among 
their own boat and quickly losing sight of on the high surrounding ridge This , ,s ; vaiagea-Jftsstonarj/ Her- 

the Bishop among the dusky crowd upon | Kodi-kanal,— vine-grove,— the hill retreat tne mountain ag » 
1 of Europeans in the extreme south of In- 1 aid. 



the shore. 
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A fai r picture of peace and plenty is the 
young girl standing amid the rich, yellow 
wheat sheaves, bearing in her arms and 
about her head the ripe grain which is the 
emblem of bounty and prosperity, the 
promise of a nation's bread. 

The Bummer's work is ended ; the fields 
reaped clear of the wealth they have borne, 
and now returns to the hands that sowed 
it, the Harvest is Home, the laborer has 
his reward. 

In the old days the Harvest Home was, 
and even now in some parts of Europe is, 
a season of feasting and rejoicing. A 
. great supper is spread for all, the work peo- 
'ple, and when the last field is cleared, the 
last full load safely housed, then with mu- 
sic and dancing and merry games the even- 
ing is spent— and the supper 'gaily eaten. 
It is a festival of great importance; to the 
families and their laborers, and in our own 
country the place of it is supplied by the 
National Thanksgiving which falls in the 
latter part of November, as the first warn- 
ings of the coming winter are upon us, and 
we can full}' realize the blessings which 

the by-gone summer has brought us . „ - ^ 

This day, set apart for the offering of ; } )0uns , Sulccti thl i {^st characteristic ad- 
thanks to the Great Giver of tha harvest 
. and of all the good the year has brought, 
ought to be kept in some way by every 
Christian household, and now, before the 
festival is here, is the time to prepare for 
it. There\ should be services in the 
churches, gatherings of families, Mppy 
Thanksgiving dinners, and above all there 
should be good deeds to the poor, a gen^ 
erous sharing with those who have less 
than ourselves of the good God has given 
us.' Each one of us can do something 
toward making the day what it should be 
in a Christian Country, and if we have 
never done it before let us now determine 
to make this year a beginning. 



The Virginia Educational Monthly for Au- 
gust conveys a gentle hint to its readers of 
" the necessity on their part of wOrk to increase 
its subscription list in order to make it a pay- 
ing journal." 

A good educational magazine is a valuable 
assistance to any teacher, and sometimes two 
or three teachers may be near enough to each 
other to olub together for a journal which 
neither could afford to subscribe for alone. 
We know of no more ably edited and interest- 
ing educational magazine than this. _ It is pub- 
lished by J. T. EUyson, Bookseller, Richmond, 
Ta. , 1 - 

Language Exercises. — Under this heading. 
Prof. B. J. Northrop, of Connecticut, and one 
of the trustees of the Hampton Normal School, 
remarks in the Virginia Educational Monthly: 
"As ordinarily taught to children, English 
grammar has about as much adaptation to its 
professed design — teaching to spoak and write 
the language correctly — as the study of physi- 
ology and anatomy would have to swimming. 
Indispensable as is grammar it is above the 
grasp of children till language exercises 
prepared the way for it. The following bare j 
outline of such exercises is printed to meet the 
request of many teachers. J 

I'lU vf AliY COURSE. j 

;1. Conversation. 2. Printing words on the 
slate or board. 3. Objcet lessons. Their lin 
guistic bearing suggests one of their most im 



Antidote to Strychnia. — The Journal of 
Applied Chemistry says,it is asserted that 
salad oil, promptly applied, is an antidote 
to strychnia. The remedy has not been 
tried on men, "but on dogs, a half pint of 
oil is sajd to be sufficient to prevent fatal 
results. The late James F. Reed, Esq., 
of San Jose, California, some years ago 
assured us that he relied upon lard as an 
antidote, and had, by its administration, 
saved the lives of dogs and other animals 
on more than one occasion. The people 
of California employ strychnia to kill the 
gophers, and thus the dogs and other an- 
imals are liable to be poisoned. — E: 
change 



Cure for Snake Bites M. E. A. of Man. 

istec Co., Mich., writes the Rural New- 
Yorker :.— " P. Hower, Esq., of Manistee 
Mich., says that he has been extremely 
successful in curing the bite of the copper- 
head, mas'sagerand other poisonous snakes 
with spirits of turpentine, the wound being 
thoroughly saturated two or three times. 
He mentioned several cases where he had 
tried the experiment on dogs, sheep and 
calves, and he had never lost a single case 
during an experience of thirty years." 



€l)t tracers* Cubit. 



Selecting 

jective. Apply, for example, to the fox the one 
word in our language which most fitly charac- 
terizes this animal. 0. Combining all lit adjec- 
tives with some noun in 'a sentence, and yut 
avoid redundency. 7-9. Mottoes— oral, printed, 
written. 10. Require all answers given by pu- 
pils to be in complete sentences. 11. Ask no 
question which can be answered by " yes " or 
" no." 13-14. Dictation for repetition— oral, 
the same printed, then written, lfl. Descrip- 
tion of geometric forms. 18-17. Two or more 
words given, to form a sentence containing 
them— oral first, then written. 18-30. The 
reading lesson — oral, printed, written. 31, 
pointing out resemblance and difference in 
things. 32-33. Describing pictures as seen— 
oral and written. 24-35. Describing pictures 
as remembered— oral and written. 36-37. De- 
scribing pictures as imagined — oral and writ- 
ten. 28. /Descriptions of natural scenery. For 
example/ describe the landscape which pleased 
you most. 429, Description of one's town. 
Give its location, size, connections by railroads, 
etc., streets, productions, people, business, etc. 
80. Description of one's cointy. 31. Descrip- 
tion of one's State. ' 32. Questions." 

It would 'seem unnecessary to follow any 
strict order in this course further than to take 
the simplest first, or to use one or moreTrf them 
daily as a pleasant and useful change from 
other lessons. Prof. Northrop remarks further: 
"One fact discovered by a child by his own 
perception and reflection is worth vastly more 
to him than many which he is told directly. 
The object of the exercise of ' Questions '(num- 
ber 82) is to lead the child to observe carefully, 
and then describe his perceptions. One ques- 
tion, for example, may be: What is your pet 
animal? If the child answer, a dog, then 
would follow others, as: Why do you like him? 
What kind of a dog is he? and others about 
his name, coat, color, size, disposition, intelli- 
gence, tricks, use, and the ways in which he is 
useful. What is the strongest animal? How 
does it use its strength ? What is the most use- 
ful animal? In what ways is it useful? If the 
subject be flies— the questions might be: Do 
they bite or sting ? When and where are they 
most abundant? What do they like best to eat? 
What is their greatest enemy? What lesson 
does that enemy teach us ? How do they walk 
on the window or the ceiling? Taking the mi- 
croscope (which should be on every teacher's 
desk), as you examine the fly's eyes, how do 
they compare with yours? Are flies of any 
use? Of What use? Should you say they are 
of no use, even if you could discover none? Is 
anything created in vain? These examples 
show what a variety of questions may be put 
in regard to the most familiar objects; which, 
while they tell him nothing, lead the child to 
discover and describe much. Once started thus 
on lines of observation and reflection, ho learns 
how to question nature'and become an indepen- 
dent observer." 



class first, for it is history in the most attractive 
form. The lives of Isaac T. Hopper, of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, of Pali say the Potter, 
are at once ennobling and delightful. Talfourd's 
"Life and Letters of Charles L^mb," and the 
'.* Final Memorials of Charles Lamb " are charm- 
ing books for mind and heart. So is Lockhart's 
"Life of Sir Walter Scott." . The autobiogra- 
phies of Silvio Pelllco and Benvenuto Cellini 
art as entertaining as they are instructive. Mrs. 
Lee's ' Lives of the Old Painters - you could 
not fail to enjoy exceedingly; 

You |re hardly old enough, I should think, to 
read the best books in history with much satis- 
faction. You might, however, read with advan- 
tage the common histories of America and Eng- 
land, Marshall's " Life of Washington," Spark's 
" American Biogmphy."'Bancroft and Hildreth 
and Macaulay and Froude will coineby and by. 

The books of travel are too numerous to men- 
tion. , 

You may read all Sir Walter Scott's romances, 
all Charles Dickens' novels, all the "hovels of 
Charles Reade, " The Newcomes " and "Philip " 

of Thackeray, and they will not hurt you, while 

have j they are vastly more interesting than the cheap 
trash that floods the market, and which is poured 
out to meet the demands of coarse and unedu- 
cated people who are just able to read, and have 
no power of fixing their attention on what they 
read. I will not frighten you by adding any 
more to my list. These will do for a good while. 
When you wish for more 1 shall be happy to 
give you the benefit of my experience so far as 
is may be useful to you. Whenever you would 
like to talk with me about your lx>oks aud studies 
I shall be glad to see you, and give you what 
assistance I may. 

Very sincerely yours, 

O. B. FltOTIIIXGIIASI. 



rough, stony hill to the old church which your 
father had erected in days gone by, and where 
I used to meet natives, some two or three hun- 
dred, to read aad talk about the Bible- ami ask 
the Comforter to descend. As we approached 
the bell rang loudly, and as we entered a 
woman called out to the bell ringer, "fcult- 
kuli (stop your noise). Only a few were there, 
soon we were seated and an air of gloom' seemed 
to pervade the house. I will be a little par- 

ticular.as may like to hear of the old 

familiar place. Several of the old stamp came 
in and seemed gratified to talk over olden 
times. There were not many of the younger 
natives there; gone to ride, perhaps, or too 
lazy or indifferent to come. Houses are now 
scarce in the valley and people are nearly gone. 
The adobe walls of the church are broken in 
some places ; many empty seats, some of which 
are put up overhead on cross timbers. 'The 



QLomsponbcnct. 



..A has been rebuilt and shingled; the win- 
dows arc time-worn and broken ; the old box 
pulpit, as usual ; the same old table in front of 
pulpit, and on it a time-worn Bible, and hymn 
book. All seemed dingy, worn and gloomy, 
including the old natives. After waiting, 
about thirty men women and children had as- 
sembled and five dogs. The latter had a little 
skirmish before we commenced, for what pur- 
pose I was not informed by them. After their 
minds had become settled each one lay down 
under some bench and behaved tolerably well, 
tho' rather noisy in scratching themselves. I 
called for Bibles, as it has been my custom to 
require different ones to read, and then we 
could talk about the verses separately, and I 
could ask them practical questions. Not one 
had cither a Bible or Testament. The old one 
on the table was all. Formerly each one had 
a Bible or Testament and took them to my 
meetings, expecting to be called upon to read. 
Just so with nymnbooKS ; not one. there. 

" I selected a hymn, and, as books' were mi- 
nus, a woman with u restless baby in her arms 
sang the air and 1 the alto of Ortonville. Tin; 
fifth chapter of Lamentations seemed a most 
suitable subject, so a few verses were read, be- 
ginning at the 18th: For a while we hunted 
up foxes which walk upon the desolate Mount 
Zion. They took the idea readily and some 
talked after they had done reading. One man 
said he thought Satan was the worst fox and 
he had many children. They prayed fervently 
for God to return to this desolate Zion. Meet- 
ing was over, then there was a general shaking 
of hands, when I always keep on gloves for 

fear of leprosy. Some inquired for 

and pointed out the house where you used to. 
stop. 

•'We looked around on the hills and admired 
confidence, and extract from a recent letter m J™£d shades of green. Nothing looked 
a few word picture* of what is passing in j bright but foliage and grass. Few kalo patches 
that Paradise of the Pacific, the Hawaiian I arc to ^^^.J^ P eo P le ' i Dcsolation 
Islands, the seen? of the most wonderful ; "'^hoVe'been to Waikiki, where is a-new, 
triumphs of missionary effort in the cen- j neat, wooden church, just where that old di- 
tury, but now presenting the sad sight * ta ^ I £S3£gfe SicKoon.aChina, 
a race dying in the blaze Of Christian ; man f rom California who has been hired to 
truth, with unlimited political and civil j come here and jireach a^ year to his country- 
and social, freedom, because poisoned 
by foreign diseases, introduced ^by com- 
merce, and for want of steady habits and 



An aged lady who, over forty years ago, 
left her home in the hills of Hnmpdeni 
County, Mass., for the pioneer work in the 
Pacific Islands, and still labors in the work 
in which she enlisted for life, writes to her 
children, who are scattered over two Con- 
tinents, of her daily life in such a way 
that fifteen years of absence have not 
dimmed the recollection of their sweet 
tropical home, and of the beautiful valleys, 
majestic mountains, and genial, loving 
natives among whom their youth was 
We take bur readers a little into 



HINTS TO STUDENTS. 

WHAT TO READ. 



"It is reported that there are fifteen colleges 
and universities in the country in which color— 1 
students are receiving instruction." . 

Alexandria County.— (From Superintend 
ent Carnes, July 4th). 

"I have just returned from an examina _ 
of the schools of this county, and I cannot for- 
bear reporting the great improvement I found, 
in the colored schools especially. In my earUer 
examinations I found a few dirty, ragged chil- The annexed letter was written to a young 
dreh to bo examined, and occasionally a sleepy- parishioner of Mr, Frothingham, the eminent 
looking man or woman would stroll in and sit rodlral preacher, whose scholarship and culture 
awhile. This time the children were all clean, j entitle his advice on such a subject to great 
most of them well and some very tastily \ weight. 

dressed, while the colored people who attended j jf„ Dear young Friend:— It is not easy to 
were evidently those who-felt, and wished to | recommend books for general reading to one 
testify, a personal interest in tho progress of ; witll wuoac me utal character, tastes and habits 
the children. Never have I been so encouraged vou ur(J unacquainted. If v^u wished to know 
in my work, nor have I ever before seen such w i mt were t i, e books in any special dopart- 
evidence of the effect of our schools u^on the !. m ent of knowledge or of literature, it would be 
material welfare of the country. Thrift has ; n0 difficult task to name them. Or if I knew 
evidently already resulted from education, and ' , vua t books would give the best nutriment to 
results which we could not liave reasonably your growing mind, I could mention those. You 
hoped to attain in this generation, seem to have will pardon me, therefore, if being obliged to 
already followed our efforts. j make my suggestions in the dark, I fail to touch 

"In this city, too, a great amount of preju- precisely the point you wish mo to reach, 
dice and opposition seems to have been re- j There is no more profitable or interesting read- 
moved, and I look for a heavy increase of pu- ! log. for youths of your age — when reading must 
pits, both white and colored, within the next '■ beMuteresting in order to be profitable — than 
schJB year."— Educational Journal of Va. books of biography and history. Biography I 



history. 



wholesome self-restraint. As in the East, 
sensuality has done its work, and leprosy, 
unkown fifteen years ago, is sweeping them 
away. 

Religion and morality are at a low ebb 
here. 

"Intemperance has raged fearfully. Natives 
make fermented intoxicating drinks of man- 
goes, melons, pine apples, ki root, and molas- 
ses. The King is opening his eyes on the sub- 
ject and has made two or three speeches against 
intemperance ; he was a Good Templar, 'for- 
merly. It will require great strengtlrfor him 
to stand firm with his surroundings. Most of 
the government officials worship Bacchus. 
Last Saturday seven graves were dug at Kar- 
vaiahao ; there are scvoral funerals a day among 
natives. , 

"I have again commenced gbing to the dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of Honolulu to have Bible 
readings. It is sad to see such a change among 
the natives. The men aud women I used to 
meet at the same, places are gone ; only here 
and there are a few left. The younger^iatives 
imitate the worst habits of white people, so~ 
there is a combination of ancient and modern 
which sometimes presents a ludicrous aspect. 
There are some apparently rather good people 
among them. Having a nice buggy ana gen- 
tle horse, I shall enjoy once more being able 
to go on in the work which I came to do. 

"It has become a fixed fact that women can 
work without being permitted or granted the 
privilege by men. Missions have received a 
new impetus since women have .entered the 
field. I do not anticipate much success ; all 
things seem so utterly prostrate— can only try. 

"Auguft liSth. Weather very warm; ther- 
mometer in the shade stands at 87°. Afteij an 
unusually cool winter (rainy season) the heat 
is oppressive Testorday, kind gentle Bessie 
hclpod me to Manoa valley at 4 p. M. We 
passed Punahou (Oahn College) pasture and 
the hill on the left which was once owned by 
N , now by a Portuguese; then down a 



I have been to hear him twice in the 
Bethel on Sabbath eve ; could not understand 
a word, yet it was interesting to see the con- 
gregation of attentive, homely faces. He sings 
a- few tunes such as Lenox, &c., and points to 
characters on a large card and sings. All try 
to join him ; some do well while others croak. , 
It is not like the cat music which you learned/ 
of them. Akam (Chinese servant) is not mijcli 
inclined to church going. I never could per- 
Buade him to learn Enghsh though I offered to 
teach him. He speaks the native language- 
well, and improves as years roll away. He is 
kind to me and prompt in his duties. While 
cooks often leave, he dislikes changes, tho' he 
could have better wages elsewhere. He is in- 
terested in each member of our family, and 
always says maikai (good) when I show him 
the photographs. I am truly thankful he is so 
faithful; he takes good care of my mare Bes- 
sie, and is now feeding Jier with Algeroba or 
kioni seeds, mangoes and papaias, as grass is 
scarce. 

Aug. 33, '75. Australian steamer is expected 
to-day and letters must be in readiness. I will 
tell you of another kanaka meeting. At 4 p.. 
m, Bessie and buggy were tnade ready by 
Akam, and I set out for Makiki. The old bell 
was soon clattering, calling people to a meet- 
ing which the Rev. H. H. P. had gladly ap- 
pointed for me. Some twenty-four were 
gathered, of both sexes and all ages. Dogs 
of course were there but kept quiet. The 
same subject we had the Sunday previous at,' 
Manoa was taken npi. Lamentations 5: 18-21. 
It is wise to keep a theme before the native 
mind till well digested. All were very atten^ 
tive. When I had done talking a few natives 
took up the subject, having grasped it thor- 
oughly. We had quite a time m exposing 
foxes and all admitted that the churches were 
overrun with them. Martha, eld and withered, 
the wife of Kananaa, whom you may remember, 
expressed her 'grief at the state of things, 
talked of the former days when Bhe used to be 
one of my helpers, in meetings, and made a 
most fervent prayer that God would return 
here— she appeared almost inspired, and seemed 
not to be able to stop pleading. The meeting 
was protracted and most pleasant. " 



BUNHIHG A HEWSPAPEB. 

By some unaccountable misapprehension 
of facts, says the Memphis Avalanche, 
there is a large class of people in the world 
who think that it costs little or nothing to 
run a newspaper ; and if they buy a copy 
from the newsboy, when too far from the 
office to come and beg one, they are reg- 
ular patrons and entitled to unlimited fa- 
vors. Men call every day at newspaper 
offices to get a ctSpy of the paper for noth- 
ing, who would never dream of begging a 
pocket handkerchief from a dry-goods 
store, or a piece of candy from a confec- 
tioner, even, upon the plea of old acquain- 
tance, having bought something once be- 
fore. One paper is not much, but a hundred 
a day amount to something in the course 
of time. But this is a small drain com- 
pared with the free advertising a newspaper 
is expected to do. Some men who have 
paid two dollars at an early period of life 
for an advertisement worth four or five 
dollars, appear to think they are stock- 
holders in the establishment for eternity. 
They demand the publication of all mar- 
riage and funeral notices, obituaries, and 
family episodes, for the next forty years, 
gratis. Speak of pay and they grovy in- 
dignant. " Don't I patronize your paper?" 
" Yes ; but you receive the worth of your 
money for what you pay." " But," says 
, the patron, " it will not cost you anything 
to put this in ; " which is just as ridiculous 
as to ask a man to grind your axe -on his 
grindstone, and graciously tell him it won't 
cost*him accent. 

The newspaper business is very exacting 
on all * connected with it, and the pay is 
comparatively small' ; the proprietors risk 
more money for smaller profits; and the 
editors and reporters and printers work 
harder and cheaper than the same number 
of men in any profession requiring the 
given amount of intelligence, training, and 
drudgery. The life has its charms and 
pleasant associations, scarcely known to 
the outside world ; but it has its earnest 
work and anxieties and hours of exhaus- 
tion, which also are not known to those 
who think the business all fun. The idea 
that newspaperdom is a charmed circle, 
where the favored members live a life of 
ease and free from cafe, and go to the cir- 
cus at night on a free ticket and to the 
spring on a free pass in the summer, is an 
idea which we desire to explode practically 
and theoretically. Business is business, 
and the- journal that succeeds is the one 
that is run on a square business footing, 
the same as banking or building bridges, 
keeping a hotel or running a livery stable. 




"The best practical English Dictionary 

:xtant." — London Quarterly Review, October , 1873. 
jay- A National Standard: The authority In the 



J9- Warmly recommended bv Bancroft. Prcscott, 
Motley, G. P. Mnrsh, Halleck, Whit tier, Wl Ilia, Saxe, 
Klihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Kufus Choate, and 
tlic best American null European scholars. 

A necessity for every Intelligent family, student, 
terchcrnml professional man. what Library is com- 
plete withont the best English Dictionary? ■ 
i A NEW FEATURE. 

To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore In Webster's 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 

COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 

49- The National Sta n da r d. 

PROOF,— BO TO X. 

The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout 



send to any person 
of more than 100 Book, 
theconntry. Publisht 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sold t - 



he statements 




Webster's Primary Srtosl Dlrllunnrj, 204 Engravings. 

,ai4 

High 
Academic 

Counting House " wllb numerous lllus- 
l radons and many valuable tables not to be found else- 
where. 

Publ 

CO., Now York 



CLOTHING- 



HOUSE, 




Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 



STA2STDABD 



Co., 41 Park Row, New York, tor their PAMPH 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing Ilnu* u* 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the 
cost. Advertisements taken for lending papers in 
many States at a tremendous reduction from pub- 
lisher's rates. Get tub book. 



fC Tfl (inperdftj". Agents wanted. All classes of 
)3 , 1 U S/U working people of hot h sexes J 
and old, make more money at work for us, in 



ngt. 

time, thun tit anything 
that will pay handaon 
Full part' ' 



their 
all the 

so. We offer employment 
ly for every h< 



l look for work * 



free. Send us your 
_ iw is the time. Do 
hn-iiH'sM elsewhere, until'you 



Don't delay 



NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
"THE LEADING AMERICAN lEWSPIPER." 

THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

Dally, $io a year. Semi-Weekly, 13. Weekly, 12. 

Postage free to the Subscriber. Specimen Copies and 
Advertising Hates Free. Weekly. In clubs of 30 or 
more, only ,1, postage paid. Address Ths Teibdss, 
New York. 5-73, ly 



tailing ilotlpj 



UNITED-STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
f 



Pmm or tpe "southern mm: 

AND 

FINE BOOK, PAMPHLET 

AND JOB 

PEINTEES. 

Address all orders to 

M. B. Crowell, Manager. 



THE 

FLORENCE 

Smwijhb MavmieWE €&\ 

• FLORENCE, MASS., 

Desire to introduce their ncv and improved Ma- 
chini' into those 
cy for their sale. 

i 

"The Florence is unequaled for simplicity, beauty, 
durabilitvaud servtceableness It Is the only ma- 
chine with a reversible feed, and the only one that 
gives the purchaser the choice of sewing in any di- 
rection. 

*PV Florence Sewing Machines have been used 
constantly in families and xhops for twelve years 
without requiring repairs, doing good work all the 



We keep constantly 
stock of clothing 
FOB MEN'S 



WEAR, 
FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 



JAMES LEFFEL'S 
TUBBINE WATER WHEEL. 




POOLE & HUNT, 

HMHIFAGTUHERS FOB THE SOUTH & SOUTHWEST, 

Hearly 7000 now In rise, working under heads vary 

fig from J to MO feet I Twenty-four sliea. 
The mart powerful Wheel tm the Mejket, 
end most eoonomic*l in nee of Water. 

Large illost»at«d Pamphlet eont post free. 
Portableand 8taUonary Steam Engines ami Boiler, 
BaboockftWllcox Patent Tubuloua^oller, Ebau gh a 
Crusher for Minerals, 8aw and Grist j Hina,nouang 
Mill Machinery, Machinery for White Lead Worts 
tad Oil Mills, Shafting Mlleys and Hangers. 1-70 



OME SAVINGS BANK; 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 
THE 



store 



This series of school-books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes, Is known and pop- 
ularly used in every section of the United StaUt, and 
by every class of citizens, representing all shades of 
political opinion and relhriouB belief; 

The series Ib complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lLsplng tongue of the infant, to 
the abatruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The sei-ies is uniformly excellent Each volume, 
among so many, maintains Its own Btandard of 
merit, and assists, in its place, to round the perfect 
whole. ' 

It is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears in not a single poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page is a sort or guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS — a title which is now uni- 

ersally conceded In Its broadest sense, and which 

annot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
.al publication whatsoever. The series includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 
works: 

NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLEBS 

BT j < i . 

PARKER A WAT80N. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GBAMMAE 

BY 

W. CLARK, A. M. 

NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

BT 

MOXSTEITH A .\t--. \ ALLY. 

NATIONAL 8TSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DA VIES, LU D. 



gnforiwatftt untUr £tate Starter, 
1 1874. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL * IOO OOO. 
SUBSCRIB^D^y " * 20 OOO. 

Money in smallest amounts, received on deposit 
and Interest at Six per cent, allowed from day of de- 
posit. Deposits repaid on demand. 

Exabange bought and drafts drawn on the Na- 
tional Shoe and Leather Bank, New York City ; cap- 
tal One Million. J » 

Drafts drawn also on Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, and other cities. 

Collection* promptly made on all part* of the 
country. All Investments made in this vicinity. 
Especial advantages given those customers who 
were depositors in the late FREEDMAN'S SAV- 
INGS BANK. 

49* N. B. We have loaned Bince last November,— 
chiefly to colored citizens, and In si " 
over thirty thousand dollars. 

4V BBlfD FOB OTJH CIRCTTLAR, 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. S. OLDFIELD, 
J. R. GILLETT, 
EDWARD SPALDING, 



LARGEST, 
<^HE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST". 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW YORK 

10-76, ly 



Rev. E. G. COBPREW, 
8ELWYN E. BICKFORD, 
SEO.'E. BOWDEN, 

iV«ri< 



of Portsmouth, 
of Hampton. 



CLOTHING 

HOTJSE. 



BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH ft MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIL MS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAR VIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
' PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOKMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 
The whole crowned hy a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEAOHEES' LIBRARY. 

*In Thirty Volumes. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of all A. 8. Barnes ft Co'a 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School officer applying for It. 

The National Teacher.' Monthly commands in its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, 11 per annum. 

A. S. BASH1S & CQMPAHY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
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OCTOBER 3, 1875. 
JESUS LUTED UP. 

; JOHN zii: 38-88. • 



thou hast 

9 Simon Peter sulth unto him. Lord, not my feet 
only, but ulso my hands anil my bead. 



Golden Text.— Lm tbis > 

vasTalso in Cubist Jesus.— l*h 



1. Jesus was about to die but he did not for- 



-M"vVrtiy7yeTfly.IaByanto70u.B>ice-i,tacornof i that he was ready to scrvitbcui in any way. 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abldctb alone; , 8. Jesus knew that the Father had given all 
^WJB^SS&iSSt^^il^-^V :»•<> Ws hands, yet knowing that he 
bateth his life In this world, shall keep It unto life ; was so exalted he humbled himself and took 

eternal. , j a servant's place to his disciples. 

whe^a^Therea^^ ! *. ■>■ I>> that country the people wore only 

man serve me, him will my father honour. ; sandals upon their feet, and in order that they 

_J7.Nowiamy»uftroubfed;^ might be ,:lcan and comfortable it was neces- 

i sary that the feet should be washed very often. 
* : This was usually done by servants, 
•id WillgYori'y <iagaln. ". ~ [\ 8. Peter's question sliows that he was un- 

» The people therefore that stood by. and heard ; willing Jesus should perform such a lowly ser- 

spa^.ohlm!' thU " ° ' " g ! "<=<-' f ° r f 

% Jesus answered and said, This voice came not . 7. Peter did not know at the time, but soon 
^NowlsTbepimeTo^bS'world: now shall afterward Christ tnld all the disciples his rcu- 
the prince of this world be cost out. . son for doing this.- bo. if we put our trust in 

32 And I, If 1 be lifted up from the earth, will q 0(1i many t^jngg w ),i c h we do not now under- 
d ffl*Thls^aal!t'5g^lfying what death he should j stand, God will make plain to us in His own 



die.) 
Golden 

Till IA1HB, 



Text.— Aid i 

WILL DBA 1 -■ 



t BE LIFTBD CP I 



lW ALL MEN CMTO MK.— Job 11 Xll ! 



Jescs was now in Jerusalem. Some Greeks 
■who had come up to attend the passover 
-wished to see him, and Andrew and Philip 
went and tol<l Jesus. ' 

28," Thtflion of man was to be glorified by 
dying on the cross and then rising from the 
dead and ascending into heaven. 

241 If a grain of wheat is never planted it 
will always remain one grain of wheat; but if 
it is buried in the ground, it will spring up 
and bear many grains. So Jesus meant to tell 
us,' that, like the wheat, he was to die and be 
buried, and that when he rose from the dead 
he would bring all who would love and trust 
him to his home in heaven. Thus many, 
through his. death, would have eternal life. 

28. The life of any one who so loves his 
life, that is, himtflf, that he only thinks how 
he can plume and benefit himself, will be lost, 
because it will be of no use to others. 

26.. God will honor those who follow Christ's 
example and spend their lives in trying to do 
good, by giving them a home in heaven. 

27. Jesus knew that only by his death could 
he finish his work of love. 

28. He left it all in his Father's hands. He 
was willing to suffer and die that God's name 
might be glorified in giving his Son to die for 
sinners. ( > * i 

80. The voice was that the people might be 
sure Jesus was indeed God's own. Son whom 
he had sent to earth. 

81. When Christ was crucified the power of 
Satan, the prince of this world, was broken. 

82. He draws all men, not only the Jews, 
but also the Gentiles, by his invitations unto 
himself and " whomsoever will " may come. 

Quettiont. 

To whom was Jesus speaking ! verse 22. 
What had they told Jesus ? . • |" 

> 28.' What answer did Jesus make ?■ How was 
the Son of man to be glorified ? Had that hour 
now come ? The Jews had desired to put Jesus /• 
to death before this time. Why had thcy ; not I 
done so 1 i y 

24. What did Jesus say about the wheat f , ^ M 
Who was soon to die like the wheat ? What yod. belle 
mav we have liecause of Christ's death '. s >n my rath. 

-r- -, . _ » ■. „_ _i.a|i i~. 



mansions which Christ has gone to prepare for 7. How can we have Christ's wqrc5?abiding 
those whoJove and serve him on earth. i n us ? Where can we obtain help i Tor what 

7. The more we learn of Christ, the more w j , j ' 

we know of our Father in heaven. The same / 1 J .1. , - i. 

love which made Jesus willing to die for us on : 8 - How maT we Gud ' <Howy<nay we 

the cross made God willing to give his only- ' lead others to glorify God ? Matt/W16. How 
begotten Son that whomsoever believed on ; are Christ's disciples known? Ant. Golden, 
him might not perish but have eve/lasting life. Text. 

Quettiont. 



1. Why were the disciples troubled ? How 
did Christ comfort them ( 

2. Where is his Father's bouse i Would he 
still be working 'for them there f What else 
docs Jesus do for his friends in heaven ? Heb. 
vii: 23. . 

. 8. What promise did he make ? When is 
this promise fulfilled ? 

4. Had Jesus spoken before of going away ? 
John x : 86. Whither was he going ? By what 
way ? 

5. What did Thomas say ? Was he a true 
disciple '! What was his character ? 

6. What did Jesus answer him ! To what 
pluce is Jesus " the way ? " How may we walk 
in this true way ? How only can any one go to 
the Father ? \ 

7. How can we know our Father in heaven 
better ' Had Jesus spoken in this way before ? 
John viii : 10. Did Jesus show inen the Father ? 

erse 'J. How docs the Father appear as we 



good time. 

8. There is; another washing of. which 
Christ was thinking when he spoke these words 
to Peter — which we all need to cleanse us from 
sinv" Unless Peter received that cleansing he 
would have no part with Christ. 

Christ meant to teach them by his own ex- 
ample a lesson of htunility. They must be 
willing to be servants, if need be, if they 
would follow in his steps. ; 

If we wish to be useful in the world we 
must not be proud and selfish, but we must be 
willing to forget ourselves enough to minister 
to the needs of others. Thus Christ taught 

them how ho would have them treat each other . . tf Fatller u, the bus- 

and all men. This is a lesson for each one of j bandman. 



him in Jesus ? John iii : 16. For whom 
mausious prepared in, heaven? How may. we 
be sure thut one of those mansions will be 
ours i Repeat the Golden Text. 



lesson rv. 
October 24, 1873. 
THE VINE AND THE BEAHOHES. 
JOHN xv: 1-8. 



T 



t lit. 

huse t 



October 31, 1875. 
NDS AND P0E8 OF JE808. 

JOHN XV^ 11-19. 

11 These things buve 1 spoken unto you, that my 
loy might remain in you, uud that your Joy might 
be full. . J 

ill This Is my commandment. That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. 

13 LJ renter love buth no man than tbis, thut a man 
lay down his life for his friends. 

14 Ye art> my friends. If yc do whatsoever 1 com- 
mand you. 

15 Henceforth I eall you not sorvunLs; for the • 
servant knoweth not what his lord doelh: but 1 
have called you friends : for all things that 1 buve 
heard of my father, 1 have made known unlo you. 

16 Ye have not chosen mo, but I have chosen Vou, 
and ordained you, thut ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain : that 
whutsoover yo should ask. of the Father in my 
name, he may give It you. 

17 These things I command you, that ye love c 
another; -Li 



us, as well as the disciples, and we can, if we 
will, practice it in our daily lives. 

' Quettiont. 

1. Whom did Jesus always love ? Did he 
love them still ? 

2. Who betrayed Christ ? Who put it into 
his heart ? Luke xxii: 3. 

3. What did Jesus know about himself; 
Matt, xxviii: 18, 
did he do E 



abidetb in me, and I in him, the same brlngeth 
'forth much fruit : for without me ye can do noth- 

'\f If a man abide not In me, he Is cost forth as a 
Still knnwin* this what : branch, and Is withered ; and men gather them, and 
ami, Knowing tnis, w nai . cus[ lhm lMO tn>! nre? ttUd tn6 j. are burned. 

7 If ye abide In me, and my w 



4, 5. What did Jesus then do ? Was it need- 
ful frequently to wash the feet in that country ? 
Why ? Who usually did this ? 1 Sam. xxv: 41. 

6. What dpes Peter's question show ? 

7. Did Peter afterward understand why 
Christ had done this ? What lesson may we 
learn from it ? 

8. Did Peter still refuse? Of what . other 
washing was this the symbol? 1 John i: 7. 

9. Did Peter change his mind ? Did the 
disciples specially need this lesson at this time ? 
Why ? Luke xxii : 24. What was the lesson he 
taught them ? Do we need to learn the same 
lesson ? Repeat the Golden Text. What mind 
was in Christ Jesus ? Phil, ii: 5-8. 



LESSON III. 

October 17, 1875. 
MANY MANSI0N8. 

john xiv: 1-7. 
our heurt bo troubled : 



have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hatcth you. 
Golden Text. w bosokvkb, THxaaroas, will bb 

A Kill UNO Or TBB WORLD 18 THB BNKMY OK GuD — 

James lv : 4. 

1 1 Jesus came into the world to bless men, 
by making them happy. In our last lesson we 
were told how to become his diciplcs. How 
was itMf we rcmcmber'and do "these things 
which Jesus spoke, then wj shall be full of 

12. do loving each other and working to- 
oieun through the word which I , gcthcr for the Master, whom they all loved, 

they could not help being joyful in his service. 

13. This verse teaches that if we really love 
our friends, we shall be willing to deny aur- 
selves, that is, to give up our own wishes and 
pleasure for their good. This would be some- 
thing like Christ's love. 

14. Christ! owns as bis own friends those 
who wish and try to obey his commands. - 

15. WeZrove ourselves to'be the disciples, 
of Christ itraly by serving him faithfully; but 
if we thus serve him Christ does not call us ser- 
vants, Wut he so loves us that he cares for us 
and tr/uts us as his friends. 

It was nit alone that they may be bl essed 
themselves that Christ choose them*as his 



2 Every brunch in me that bearetb. not fruit, he 
takctb away i and every branch that bearetb fruit, 
he purge!!'. "It. that It 

3 Now^y 
bavesiiokL 

1 Abide In me. and I In you. As the brunch can- 
not bear fruit of itseli, except It abide In the vine : 
no more cun ye. except ye abide in -me. 
5 1 r- - 



/ words abide in you; 
I it shall be done unto 



lay we nave isa»uw ui .^.^ « . were not *o I would 

25. Who does Jesus tell us shall lose his , ^ place for you. 
ife ? Why is his life lost ? L -Hi Aml ir . 1 s " Vi 



life ? Why _ _ 

26. Whom will God honor? How will he, 
honor them ? 1 

27. For what did Jesus come into the world ? 

28. What prayer did he offer g How had 
God's name been glorified ? Ant. In the life 
jol Christ. John xvii: 4. Was it glorified in 
his death ? Luke xxiii: 47. , j 

. 29. What did the people, say about |the 
voice ? 

80. Why did the voice come ? 



81. Who is "the prince of this world ? "\ , 

Whom does Jesus mean by "ajl^mcn»^|^j - j c8u9 spoke these words of comfort to 



How does be draw them ? Matt, xi: 28. What 
is his promise to all who come to him ? John 

6: 87. \ . V 



LESSON XL 

October 10, 1875. 
WASHING THE DISCIPLES' FEET. 
john xiii: 1-9. 
1 Mow before the feast of the passover, when Je- 
sus knew that bit hour was oome that heshpuld de- 
part on" of this world n»to the FatheWhaytai 
bred his own which were.ln the world/he loved 
And Spptr'bSn, ended, (the devil having now 
put Into theheait ofrudaalicariot, Simon's sow, to 

J "MU^'nowing that the Father had given, ill 
things luto bis hands, and that be was oome from 

^ H J«rX^~r, and - 
CBLiLhTnto MX^rS, do« thou wash my feet t 



iso arc many mansions i If « j way in which we can beetmie good. The good: 
ive told you. I go to prepare j | ncss must come f rom jcs U g. 

epnro a place for you, I will i 5. The branch which is joined to the vine 
ugain ami receive you unto myself; that ! canno t help bearing fruit, so if we are riveted 
w i" ^wfither^Kj^n^v^^wajyelmw. | to Christ by love he gives us of his strength 

5 Thomas saitb unto him. Lord, we know not and it is easy for us to be good and do good, 
whither thou goest ; and now can wo know tho g If there j 8 none of thi9 , rood fmit m our 

"s^esus saitb unto biro, I am the way, and the : daily lives, we are useless in the world and are 

truth, and the life : no limn Cometh unto the Father, j nt on l v to be cast out like the withered branch 
but by me. ' — - 

7 If ye had known mo, yo should have known my 
Futhcr also: and from henceforth yo know him, 
and have seen him. 
Golden Text-Box sow 

OOL'MTBV, THAT ' ' 



shaflask what ye wlu, 

y 8 U Hereln Is my Father glorlfled, that ye bear much 
fruit ; so shall yo be my dloelples. 
Golden Teart.-^lv-THKi a vacirs yb shall Know 

1. The vine gives to the branches all their 
life. Jesus by this parable or story taught the 
disciples that in like manner their life must 
come from him V , 

2. The object of a vine is to bear fruit, i*. 
fruitless branches are cut off. Any one who I friends, but that they might bnng forth fruit 
professes to belong to Christ but who does not by telling all men of Him, and His great love 
love and obey him is taken away as a fruitless to t h e m. 

branch. As the husbandman , purges or prunes „ Wiatever ne i p they needed in this work 
the fruitful branches, so God, when he finds , ,, .1.' ■« »i,„ „_,„„,i *„ i t ;„ 

any one trying to do good, takes away the God would gt^e them, if they prayed for it m 
tilings that would hinder him and thus helps Christ's name. 

him to do more good. j 18. Jesus meanf by the world," all those 

.3. Christ's word had cleansed them so that j h (M not love and „„„„ Qodi ^ believe 
SeTt^ ^ would make it easier to hear 

4. The branch cannot bear fruit unless it is ; their ill-treatment when they remembered that 
joined ;o the vine. This is the picture of Jesus their best friends had borne the sanre^ 
by ourselves. There is. only one 19 u the worl<1 hated Christ, it, of course^ 
hates all who were trying to follow and he like 
him. 



t HBAVKBLY.— Hob. Xl ! IS 



his disciples because he was so soon to die and 
leave them. They believed in God; he wished 
tbem to believe in him so that they might not 
be anxious and troubled about his death. 
. 2. He would lot forget them but would 
still be working for them in heaven. 

8. When Christ's friends die, he fulfills his 
promise and comes and takes them to heaven 
to live with him. 

4. He was going to his Father through death 
on the cross. 

5. Thomas was a true disciple and friend of 
Christ, but he was timid and doubting. 

6. In his answer to Thomas, Christ points out 
the plain and easy way to heaven. A knowl- 
edge of Christ himself and a readiness to fol- 
low him is all that is needed to bring men to 
the Father. We know his word and promises. 
We can walk in this true way by bettering in 
him andjtjbeying bis commands. Then Christ 
will beeeSs to each one of us "the way, the 
truth and the life." In this way only can we 
come to the Father and have one of those 



Quettioni. 

1 1 . What did Jesus mean by "these things?" 
verses 1-10. How may we be full of joy? 

12. Uud Jesus given them this command be- 
7."f o'na^vVcliristV words abiding in us we fore? Was it enough to tag they loved each 

"" other, not doing anything to show their love? 
How were they to love each other? 1 Jno. 2:18? 

13. How can we show our love to our friends? 
What is the greatest proof of friendship? Does 
G<5d show greater love than tliisi How? Ro- 
mans 5:8. 

14. Whom does Christ call his friends? 

15 . How do we prove that we are Christ's 
disciples? Why is it proper they should be 
called friends and not servants? 

16. For what had Christ chosen them?. Uow 
were they to bring forth fruit? What was to 
be their great work? Mark 16 : 15. From whom 
could they receive help! How were they to 
obtain it? 

17. What command did Jesus repeat? 

18. What did Jesus mean by "the world?" 
What ought they. to remember? verse 20. 

19. Why woo}d>the world hate tbem? If they 
suffered for Christ what blessing would be 
theirs? Matt. 5: 10-12, What will all such 
find waiting for them in heaven? Rev. 3: 10. 
Repeat the Golden Text. 



Imust not only remember and think about them 
but love and obey them. Whatever help we 
Ineed he has promised to give us if we ask him. 
We can pray to him for wisdom, that we may 
now what we can do to bear fruit to his honor 
id glory. ' 

8. If we try, with God's help, to obaj; 
Ihrist's words and do just as Christ would do 
if he were in our places we shall be cultivating 
his loving spirit. Then our friends and com- 
panions, as well as our Father, in Heaven, will 
Bee that we have been with Jesus and learned 
of him. So shall we be his disciples. 

Questions. 

_. Whst does Jesus here call himself ? What 
does the vine give to the branches ? How does 
this apply to Jesus ? 

i 2. What is done with the fruitless branches? 
Who are treated like these branches ? Why are 
the other branches pruned ? Does God do any 
thing like this to his true children 1 ? 

8. By what had the disciples been cleansed ? 
j 4. Can the branch bear fruit of itself ? How 
only can we become good ? 

5. From whom does oar strength come f 

6. What will become of those who are not 
united to Christ ? 




DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSE S OF THE SOUTH. 





The second national festival of the year 
falls in the present month and an early 
edition enables us to press, in due time, 
Updb our readers the many and good rea- 
sons whicli "exist for keeping Thanksgiv- 
ing with all tliAippointed external forms, 
and with the warmth of thankfulness, i 
^"It is surely right and fitting that a 
Christian nation should set apart one day 
of the year whereon to make general and 
solemn acknowledgment of the power and 
goodness of God in Ilia relations to His 



children as they are gathered into peoples 
and states, and unless such acknowledg- 
ment goes up willingly and gladly from 
the whole country, Kast and \Vest, North 
and South, it is not what it should be ; 
it is not the grand and honorable festival 
which our fathers meant to make it. As 
a people, we ought to open our churches, 
to hold special Thanksgiving services, to 
make it l>y wide-spread observance a na- 
tional holiday in the highest sense, and to 
permit no local or sectional prejudice to 



interfere with its significance. As families, 
we can make it the occasion of happy re- 
unions, of bringing together scattered rela- 
tives and friends, of hearty, simple pleas- 
ure, of -remembrance of the absent, and 
kindly relieving and strengthening of all 
those family ties which time and separa- 
tion do so much to break and weaken. As 
individuals, we can recall all the lessons 
the past ye ir has taught us, we can seek 
to refresh our sense of gratitude to God 
and charity to men, and we can be very 
. S . 



earcful in the midst of our own happiness 
and comfort to remember those who are 
poorer than ourselves or to whom the year 
has brought sorrow and chastening rather 
than joy and prosperity. 

Such a festival may Thanksgiving be 
made, and surely when so kept it must be 
of real assistance to us in our relations to 
the State as citizens, and to each ojlier as 
fellow-men and fellow-citizens ; wherefore, 
let us each do our best to make this com- 
ing Thanksgiving a holy-day worthy of 
its name. 



loutbrn 
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U I a III rt 11 , read that , the *™*™u of sh whi ch, however, the leg- ! down upon the ground to hog8, the pork 

Monthly and the Southern Planter and refu8C9 to pass. No candidate, it realized would more than pay-fe entire 

1 Farmer; both published at Richmond,, . g ^ £an ^ e , e ' cted to the As8emb i y) expense of the pea crop, and reave the 
| and devoted to the two greatest inter- j eenera j] v wno expresses sentiments favor- land in almost, if not: quite, as good con- 



ests of the South — education and agri- 
culture. They indicate a new and 



ing a dog tax. 



ditition as if the entire crop had been 
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J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butineu Manager. 
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HAMPTON, NOVEMBER, 1875. 



The Hampton Normal School opened 
at the usual time this year, and al- 
ready one hundred and fifty boarders 
and thirty day pupils are in attendance. 
The boarders will run up to thirty or 
forty more in the course of two months. 
It should- be remembered > that the 
training received by this class, embrac- 
ing as it does the whole mode of life, 
is. a very important and expensive part 
of the institution, requiring a large es- 
tablishment with all the appliances, for 
encouragements of decency and right 
living. Probably nj institution in 
the country supplies its students, gra- 
tis, with better means of cleanliness. 
In addition to sea bathing in warm 



, We quote from the October number of 1 timed under, for everything would be left 
wonderful departure in the ideas ot j the Souiliern planter and Farmer. A upon the land— except that carried away 
southerners. A certain fresh and vig- | correspondent from Culpeper County I ™ the form of fat 

that shows that some of| ; wr ites • — • 1 "I am satisfied that an acre of good 

peas will make at i least one hundred 



^ ; orous thought 

the best men and women of this Statej 
are devoted to building up her waste 
places and to a reconstruction far more' 
substantial than Acts of Congress. 

Northerners who care to know of the 
real progress of the South cannot di 
better than subscribe for these well 
managed journals ; they will learn that 
Teachers' Institutes and Farmers* 
Clubs are institutions well rooted in 
Virginia soil ; and tbey will also learn 
of the tremendous difficulties in the 
line of educational and agricultural 
advancement, and of the struggles of 
a people who do not need to prove that 
they are heroic. 



THE SOUTHERN WORKMAN 
PREMIUM ! , 

To every one who shall subscribe 
one dollar for the Southern Workman 
for one year, from and after November 
1st, 1875, we will, upon receipt of five 
cents in stamps for postage, send a neat 
paper covered book entitled 

Cabin and Plantation Songs 
as sung by the Hampton Students, 
containing eighty-two pages of origi- 
nal negro music, accompanied by the 
words in dialect. 

These songs were arranged by Mr. 
Thomas P. Fenner, Musical Director 
of the Hampton Singers, and embrace 
the peculiar pathetic music which 



. " I think that the right kind of a law tax- j pounds of pork, which will pay all the ex- 
ing dogs can be formed, and that it will 
receive the approval of a large majority 



of the voters in the State, which would 
prove as beneficial to the farmers as one 
in which the revenue were to he used in 
remunerating them for the sheep which 
might be killed by dogs. Suppose our 
next legislators put a tax of, say two dol- 
lars upon each dog, exempting Done, and 
having the revenue placed to the credit of 
each county, that may have been raised 
on dogs in that county, for the purpose of 



penses attending the prop twice over. A 
very large portion — I; believe fully half— 



of the farmers of the State buy more or 
less bacon or lard every year, and any sys- 
tem that would insure an abundance "of 
these commodities produced at home 
would be a long step in adyance of the 
present. I have raised the black pea for 
three years; it is an immense grower and 
yields a good deal of seed, but I don't 
think it is as good as the Sbiney pea, 
which is more prolific, and at least two 



carrying on the schools. Now don't you | weeks earlier. I am also growing the Japan 
think that when it comes to be adopted by ! pea this year and hope tb report result 
the vote of the people, the farmers could this fall." 

appeal to the negro to vote for this law J 

with almost certainty of getting his vote, 
because the money is to be used to edu- 
cate his child or help to do so. Whereas, 



weather; there are comfortahle baths 

for all in cold weather, the use of which ; ^ ™f hst9 ha ™ "T^T Z & 
is required. This is only one illustra- : . Al ™ A £ ° ver e 'S ht copies 
tionof the system whii by great ef- ^inj' Hampton jd* Studen^ 
forts has nearly reached eompl 
as a civilizer. Instead of from 
twelve students in a room as last year, 
there are usually from one to three. 



savings banks; IN THE SOUTH. 

The first Savings Bank in America was 
if the revenue raised by the. tax is to be , started m lg , 6 Dllring fifty-nine years the 
applied to paying the farmer for his sheep, number ha8 A creaS ed to over five hundred, 
don't you think he, the negro, would be Thu fact gh ^ ws that the 8ygtem j 3 suited 
justifiable in saying to you, 'No sir I tQ m nee(1s of wMte laborers . Savings, 
don't intend to vote a tax on myself for Bankg have encouraged swh to lay by 
your benefit, when I receive none from it' smaU am0unt8 in3t ead of wasting them 
Allowing thejrevenue raised from the dog thi whioh can be don(; without 

tax to be used for school purposes, would Interest ^ compoimd interest have been 
in the end, yes, and in the beginning too, k , b bank8 on 3ums which would 



be beneficial to the farmers, because they 
would be relieved of the present tax on 
their property for school purposes, for 
there would be enough money raised by 
the dog tax to carry on the schools more 



otherwise have lain un 
or crockery, liable to 1 
or found and stolen, 
of New York there a 
positors, and money | 



«d in old stockings 
"destroyeJ by fire, 
In the single State 
half a million de- 
ough in their Sa- 



suceessfully than has been done in the i B i, )ka t0 buildand equip 1,400 Vir- 
! ginia Halls. 

ir to the i Nothing can be more evident than that 



A South Carolina co 



same journal writes on the » Labor Que*- whose g rowth has tlms * hown il 



lion " as follows 



necessary to working men and women 
in New York State, is also essential to the 



I '• Cotton requires close, constant labor, ! well-being of a ^ similar, class^ in Virginia. 

n - - - - '. i ■ - 7 It is with this idea that such institutions 

lk- 
well- 
wishers to those whose earnings come in 
small amounts, we cannot but hope that 



S i V have been sold The pamphlets are for and a strike would be fatal to} its produc- " - "iwi tins mea w sucn .n»uuu» 
pleteness J^a MM ' offic e for fifty cents each ' tton. After seeing every elk of labor ™ the Home Savings Banks of Norfol 
m five to at thls omce tor nUv cents eacB - f „ afo<1 m „ H-lilXt, nni^inn is that thi and Richmond have been started. As we 



i tested, my deliberate opinion is, that the 
i negro is superior to any for a cotton, rice, 
Those who desire a winter resort in ; or tobacco country. We have an abun- 



There are the Seniors' and Middlers' ; the South can find no pleasanter .town ! dance of labor for 'agricultural purposes, they will soon have as ^^^f^™- 
« ^^jeert^fflto ; than . St. Augustine, Florida ; where, j ^^J^^^^^ jJK N^rfolkT^eir white breLren 

and sisters in the no'thern States. 

The history of the Bank at Norfolk, 
now commencing its-second year, is an il- 




their needs for ydars to come. 



to encourage all who in every way 



• The corps of teachers were never ge rve encouragement, and because some 
better organized, and there is every f those who see this may have occa- 
prospect of a most encouraging year s 8 i on to thank us for the information. 

labor. j 

The extreme scarcity of money and 1 . ■■ . > _ 

derth of business in the South has af- „ The many friends of the Hampton 
fected the school much less than ' Student-Singers and of Mr. Thomas P. 
could have been supposed. An increase \ Fenner, who has for nearly three years 
of numbers is not . expected while B o conducted their coucerte with the 
many are kept back by utter inability highest success, will be interested to 
to make the small cash payments re- learn that Mr. Fenner has accepted 
quired to meet expenses. the position of Professor of Vocal Mu- 

* i sic at the Temple Grove Ladies Semir 

' . • ' nary, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., where 1 

The Sunday school Edition of the ne has already settled. 
Southern Workman, which has been i -The Hampton Singers have eithei 
a reprint of the main edition, will here- ; resumed their studies or entered thi 
after be issued two weekt in advdnce j wor k of teaching their race, and ai 
of the regular edition and the lesetonB I no t likely for some time to con 
will not appear in the latter. In tnejrj^ make a musical campaign, 
place and in order to support the ba- 1 
per, advertisements will be inserted on 
the eighth page. j 
The Sunday school lessons are now 



'i r6 ' half of the present supply in producing ; lustration of how a really sound idea is 
deJ corn, small grain, clover, grass, and stock. ; sure to make its way, in sp.te of the 



Cover the hills with herds and flocks. Im- ; most unfavorable circumstances. It has 
prove the better lying lands, and substi- had to deal with an ignorant class who find 
tute machinery and improved implements it hard to believe that where one ship has 
for labor when we can This done, our foundered another may sail with safety, 
country will rise up, Phoenix like, and be- The recklessness of a single - set of di- 
come the- admiration of the world. But rectors at Washington, has actually caused 
let our country be overrun by foreigners ! many colored people to forswear all banks 
of a low type, they will not only become ^ bankers ;-just as if they could expect 
a burden, (is they are in many parts of to dp fTus.ness without the aids which 
the world), but will endanger the peace of white men find to be necessary 



The di- 

the country : ' ° " rectors at Washington were not loaning 

"The difficulties that fie in the way of their own money; they were therefore 
procuring the necessities of life, increase careless whom they oaned it to The di- 
with the population. So let us be content rectors of the Norfolk Bank, and of every 
with what labor we have, and realize, if other properly constituted concern are 
possible, that we have the best average j chosen from the stockholders and deposi- 
nnnntrv in the world " ' tors, loaning their own funds and answer- 

country in the world. I aWe ' for wh ^ t they do ^ ti.eir friends and 

From the wealth of good things in this neighbors among whom they live.' Yet the 
"""" Home Savings Bank of Norfolk has had a 
hard struggle to convince the people that 
iti has not the slightesteonnection with the 
rotten system of the old Freedman's Bank. 

The Norfolk Institution lias of course 
had to encounter the usual prejudice of the 
will grow "upon ^ poor land", and the produc- most influential part of southern commu- 
tion of which will not cost too much, or : nitics against that which is liberal. Yet 
that will yield an immediate return suffl- in spite of the injustice of the press, the 
cien'. to pay the cost of production, has Bourbons, and the colored people, the list 
been the want of the Virginia farmers, i of depositors in thi Home Savings Bank 
Yet strange as it may appear, almost every : ha: steadily increased until.it now amounts 
farmer in the State has been growing, year to three hundred and nineteen, of whom 
after year as a table vegetable, a plant ! one hundredland seventy-two are colored, 



AGRICULTURE. 



The- exhausted lands of Virginia anc 
prepared by Miss Susan P. Harrold,ono I other southern States, are a type of thei: 
of the most experienced of the Normal general condition; only as the soil shall 
School teachers, and coincide with the improve and farms thrive can there be a 
international series. This edition pf I basis ° f prosperity. Sheep husbandry is 
the Southern Workman will be a four f t racting great attention as • a means .to 
page sheet * the size of the New York l^ffl^CT 
Nation,- nme by twelve inches ; will ; ^ revolutioni * ed and farms enriched by 
contain illustrations and be published | flocks of Bnecp Seven y/MTa o( observa,- 



in time to reach all parts of the coun- 
try before the date ot the lessons. It 
has a circulation of 1800 copies 
monthly. 



tion and of farming at the Hampton Nor^ 
mal and Agricultural Institute have taught 
us that the most encouraging field of labor 
is sheep raising. This country is admira* 



monthly, Planter and Farmer, we make 
one more extract from one who is justly 
called a model 'correspondent : 

» t 

PEAS AS A FARM CROP. 

' The necessity of some tallow crop that 



that meets this want in every particular; 
and yet few, very few comparatively, have 
ever availed themselves of its most valua- 
ble qualities. 

"If the. small farmers of Virginia would 



and would have been .much larger had it 
not been for the extreme scarcity of em- 
ployment for the industrious. 

Even in a sojithern community nothing 
succeeds like"success. The Home Sayings 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Bank is steadily increasing its list of white 
depositors. New customers come espec- 
ially from those banks which have been 
broken, though managed by men of narrow 
race views. No thoughtful person can fail 
to see th$t an institution founded on the 
idea of impartiality to the deserving—no 
matter What their color, — which, neverthe- 

j less, is aible to hold its own, attracting all 
classes, and growing in the confidence of 
the community, is fighting a good battle 
in the cduse pf liberalism. Without polit- 
ical aids it is opening the way for the 
spirit oftoleration. It multiplies business 
•relations;, thus enabling good men on both 
sides of ! the political barrier to see each 
other's dood qualities. For these reasons 
and because we have entire confidence in 

- its management, we bid the Home Sa- 
vings Bank of Norfolk, God speed 1 



educate them, 
influences, sni 
strengthen them 
dustry, and in a 
will reap the 



A SPECIMEN OP SOTJTHERH PEELING. 

We take the liberty of printing en- 
tire the following private letter re- 
ceived recently from a southern lady, 
as a valuable illustration of a kind of 
southern feeling which we believe to 
be widely existing in the Old Domin- 
ion:— . \ 

Harrisonburg, September, 27 1875. 

General Armttrong:— in compliance with a 
TequeSt from Lucy, I will introduce and rec- 
commend her to you as one who has im- 
proved such advantages as have been placed 
within her reach, and will, I think, still more 
improve greater opportunities. She, with her 
mother and several other children, belonged 
to my father, and we ever-found them honest, 
faithful and intelligent, and, since the price- 
less boon of freedom has been theirs, they 
haveBhown no bitterness of spirit, but been 
'as humble friends, whose progress and im- 
provement we have watched with thankfulness, 
thinking that the prayers and religious teach- 
ings of our sainted mother, given to her 
slaves aB to her children, were bearing rich 



State of New York, a colony of rovers and 
vagrants, who lived, crowded into little 
stone or Jog huts, without regard to de- 
cency or morality, and without settled oc- 
cupation of any kind. By fishing, shoot- 
ing, stealing and begging they gained 
means of subsistence, and made physically 
healthy and strong by pure air and free 
lives, were enabled taresUt the weakening 
influences of their inimorality and become 
in themselves and their descendants an 
ever-increasingcu.se. Among these peo- 
ple lived a girl, Margaret, who grew from 
a neglected child into a wicked woman, and 
at last died in] her sins, after a career of 
more than half a century or uninterrupted 
vice. From this girl and her sisters some 
1200 men and women have, up to the pres- 
ent time, recieyed the inheritance of crime, 
and of some seven hundred of these the 
history is clearly known, and stands as 
follows: 106 were illegitimate; 164 pros- 
titutes; 17 keepers of houses of ill fame; 
142 receiving out-door relief; 64 paupers ; 
16 criminals ; and of the whole seven hun- 
dred only 22 ever acquired any property, 
and of these eight lost what they gained. <^ 
The present generation is the sixth in a 
direct line from Margaret, and in every 
generation (except the present where none 
of the children are over seven years old), 
there has been murder or attempts to mur- 
der, and of the sixth or present generation 
there are already six children in the New 
York House ofKefuge. Theft and licen- 
tiousness are the characteristics of all these 
descendants of one unfortunate and ne- 
glected woman, and the lesson of this rec- 
ord is one which he who runs may read. 
Neglected vice propagates itself with 
frightful ease and rapidity, and the only 
safeguard of society lies in the reform of 
the individual criminal. The outcasts of 
every kind, the pauper, the vagrant, the 
homeless orphan, must be taken in early 
childhood and cared for as the children of 
the State. They must be removed from the 



remove them from vile 
surround them with good, 
with habits of honest in- 
single, generation society 



reward 



HEWS. 

Tim Public Debt statement shows a reduc- 
tion in the public^ debt for the month of Sep- 
tember of over tio-ec and one-fourth millions 
dollars, and fpr the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, a reduction of six and one quarter 
millions. 

Tuk Indian Commission to negotintejor the 
purchase of the Black Hills is npt likely to 
come to any agreement with the Indian owners. 
The latest reports of the investigating expedi- 
tion are considered more favorable as to the 
.amount of gold to be found there 

A project is undertaken by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to open tlje groat Central Water. Route 
for navigation from the, Ohio River to the At- 
lantic Ocean by way of Richmond. * This will 
cost about $80,000;000, including improvements 
of the great Kanawha River by locks, and the 
widening and deepening of the Kanawha Ca- 
nal. It also includes a tunnel under Kate s 
Mountain on the summit level near the White 
Sulphur Springs, eight and two-thirds miles 
long, and which if ever made will be the long- 
est in the world and the greatest feat in engi- 
neering yet undertaken. 

CENTENNIAL, ' 

The Ordnance Officer at Fort Monroe is pre- 
paring to ship the 20-inch gun, (which weighs 
fifty-seven tons,) to the Centennial grounds in 
Philadelphia, there to be exhibited as a speci- 
men of American Industry. 



11 reach 



Slaves no iv '•-> - _ ---o 

fruit in the good citizenship and upright lives , :_|i ueIlceg of their birth, their antece- 
° f g$ ^JS^SSES* I dlSfv^ancy. and must be trained 
—J .i.„ ™„„. i„t»iii<«.nt and amiable and taueht. till habits are formed of suffl- 



is one of the most intelligent and amiable 
women I ever saw, and I have never been 
more struck with the amiable temper and 
sweet disposition peculiar to the negro raco 
than after an hour's conversation with her. 
She speaks of the enslavement of her race as 



and taught, tiff habits are formed of suffl 
cient strength to overcome, or at least to 
counteract the power of the teriible inher- , 
itance which in many cases has reached j 
them through generations of criminal pro- 
tbe enslavement of her race as * ^ \ thu . „ m many other 

injwtiJ and though her own experience , It is expensive to educate the children of 
would naturally have led her to feel kindly ; prolific criminals and paupers, but it is 
to her master, if that were possible to one born ; ] e9s expensive than to permit them to lead 
with the instinct of love of liberty, she of , i; veB f idleness and vice whereof the 
course knew enough of some other and less j gtate nag cve ntually to pay the cost, and 
fortunate ones, not to judge so leniently, if she I wn j cn naturally and inevitably prepare 
were not of tins forgiving nature. I f ^ ther g enera tion of crime. 

I have not known Lucy well, personally, for J , B . , , 

1 W ?™ VT'i-JV. i.f- „f Local governments, superintendents of 

alms-houses, prison officials and all persons 
in similar positions need to look carefully 
into this matter of prevention, for it is in 
our Retorm Schools, prisons, poor-houses, 
etc., that the work must be begun, and 



■ Thirty-six foreign states have accepted 
the invitation to be represented at the Amer- 
ican Centennial exhibition in Philadelphia. 
Among them nrc England, .-France. Germany, 
Switzerland, Russia, Italy, and Egypt. 

St. Loois, Mo.i Oct. 18; — A section of one 
of the big trees of California arrived here to- 
day en route for| Philadelphia, where it will 
be exhibited at the Centennial Exposition. It 
is sixteen feet long, with a diameter of twenty 
feet. It was taken from a tree 276 feet high, 
with a diameter at the base of twenty-six feet, 
and, as indicated by the yearly rings, was 
2, 120 years old. The section here is hollowed 
out, leaving a cylinder about two feet thick, 
including the bark, and will be converftd into 
a circular house and elegantly fitted up. 



NEWS OP THE ifOHTH- 

. political, etc. 

The Ohio state election has gone Republican 
by a majority of more than 4,000 for Hayes, 
Governor, and a Republican majority in bom 
hoiues of the Legislature. , 

In Iowa the Republican majority will 
82,000. 

Among the amendments to the North Caro- 
lina constitution passed by the late convention, 
the 18th forbids the education of white children 
and black ones at the same school, but provides 
that no discriminaion shall be made to the 
detriment of either race. , 

A Frank Admission. — A correspondent of 
the National Republican, writing from Tem- 
pleman's Cross Roads, Westmoreland County, 
October 8th, makes the following frank admis- 
sion: " The great want of the district is the 
lack of white men in our ranks and of colored 
men of sufficient intelligence and experience 
in political matters' to make ,them capable 1 
leaders. In some of the counties containing 
the largest Republican majorities there is not 
a capable white or black man as a leader. It 
is very difficult at this time to find men willing 
or fit to be the candidate of the party for the 
Legislature, and in some of the counties, where 
there would be no doubt of the election of a 
Republican, no candidate can be found."— 
Norfolk Virginian. 

A Colored convention met in Augusta, Ga., 
Oct. 7th, for the purpose of refuting the charge 
that the negroes intended an insurrection, and 
to determine what course is better for the col- 
ored race' to pursue. About 50 delegates were 
in attendance. 

A resolution was introduced, thanking Judge 
Herschel V. Johnson, who tried the Washing-- 
ton County prisoners, for the rigid spirit .of 
fairness and impartiality which he displayed; 
and the inflexible determination he evinced to 
accord to the men implicated a full measure :of 
justice. 

There was a great deal of discussion on em- 
igration. Mr. Turner recommending Afrtf- 
others advocating remaining in the State as 

\.i*f*.m*aa man rl viiur :L\v:lV. iind fllC llL'lltS 



° 

Mibs nosMER, the American sculptor at 
Rome, will .send, to the Centennial Exhibition 
the largest group; in marble she has ever under- 
taken, the subject of which is the "African 
Sibyl foreshadowing the freedom of her race." 



bitterness was dying away, and Hhe rights|of 
the colored mau were coming to be respects 

A Vetebahs' reunion was held Oct. 19th, rat 
Elizabeth, N. J., under the auspices of the re- 
maining members of the fourteen companies 
which were enlisted in that city during the late 
war. Veterans of both the Union and Confed- 
erate armies participated in the celebration.; 

The Feabody Fond. The annual meeting 
of the trustees of this fund was held in this city 
October 7th. The total amount expended by 
them during the year in aiding schools ml all 
the Southern States, excepting South Carolina, 

. was % 07, 650. Dr. Sears, the Secretary, espec- 
ially commends the efforts for improving pub- 
lic instruction in Virginia, Alabama, Mississip- 

i pi, and Tennessee. — N. T. Sun. 



the last five years, but hear her spokqn of 
highly by all those who know her. She has 
taught at different times in the public schools, 
but docB not feel able to do so in justice to her 
pupils until she has been further instructed 
herself. This needed, instruction I hope she 
will gain in your valuable institution and be 
able to do'it and herself credit in future. 

Hoping you will not be disappointed in our 
colored representatives this year, I remain 
yours respectfully, • 



each one of us can do something to assist 
in saving and reforming these children 
who carry within them the poisonous 
germs of crime, and furnish the material 
from which the criminals of the next gen- 
eration are to be made. In every neigh- 
borhood, however high the average morals 



" The Palmetto Guards of Charleston pro- 
pose to have a Centennial celebration of the 
battle of Fort Moultrie, June 28, 1876. They 
have sent out a ! circular inviting citizens and 
orginations of the various States of the Union 
to jo'.n them in the observance. The temper 
which pervades the circular will be seen by the 
following extract: [ 

' The differences which threatened the union 
arc ended— settled, we hope, now and forever. 
War we trust, will not divide those whose wel- 
fare is to be at peace with each other. The 
first century of our political existence is near 
its close. In the glorious reminiscences whUsh 
ushered it in, let! us seek to bury the demo/ of 

It is sincerely j to be hoped that the North 
will respond to the southern invitation as cor- 
dially as the South participated in the patriotic 
services at Bunker Hill. 



THE rUHEElTAHOE OP CRIME. borhood. however high tue average morais 
In the examinations which have been of the population may be, there arc some 
made of late years in almost all civilized vagrants and paupers, some neglected chU- 
countries in respect to the statistics of drcn, some bffenders still young in crime, 
crime some most curious facts have come and every village in the country ought to 
to light and • hese facts are of such impor- make provision for these classes, either of- 
tance in their bearing on society, that the ficially in cortngfitkSii with the local govern- 
press at large has taken them up and is ment, or by the hands of philanthropic m- 
cliffusinK them through - all classes of dividuals. Nothing can be more extrava- 
readers 8*"'' more unwise in a11 its aspects, than 

r Bv careful comparisons, study of rela- to permit that sure and rapid uicrease of 
tionahips tracings of pedigrees, etc., it has crime which is the certain result of neglect- 
been established that just as crime begets ing criminals, and the question resolves 
crime so criminals beget criminals ; that itself into the simplest form : " Is it better 
- is- that idle dissolute, hishonest parents to pay for the education and reformation 
will most assuredly burden society with of one girl or boy note, with a fair chance 
idle dissolute and dishonest children, and of relieving society of all future expense, 
that bv the natural law of uicrease, the or to let suoh individuals pursue their ca- 
cvil is 'magnified in each successive gener- recr of vice and idleness, with - the cer- 
ation " tainty that their descendants will inherit 

The authenticated story of a single in- all their criminal tendencies and cost the 
dividual will suffice to explain and illus- State cventually incalculable sums?,'' It 
tratc to our readers how criminal tendencies seems as it ther. could be' but one answer 
arc transmitted from each generation to to this, and when we consider that in ad- 
the next and such stories .demonstrate dition to the argument of economy, there 
with startling power the danger of permit- is the /act of rJur moral responsibility 
tine criminals of eAer sex or any nge to toward these unfortunate fellow creatures 
pursue unrestrained, their career of vice, of ours, there remains little doubt as |to 

About the year 1740 there existed in a | the duty of every Christian citizen, 
wild and almost inaccessible part of the , Begin with the little children, reform and 



News has been received of the African ex- 
plorer, H. N. Stanley, on the shore of the Vic- 
toria N'yanza Lake. Mr. Stanley, who will be 
remembered as the discoverer of Livingstone, 
is at the head of' an expedition sent by the 
Sew, York Eeratd and the London Telegraph- 
He started November 17, 1874, and accom- 
plished the march of seven hundred and twenty 
miles in one hundred and three days, through 
a district that had nevor been explored where 
he suffered from! hunger and from encounters 
with treacherous- natives. His latest letters re- 
port his survey of this great lake, the long un- 
known Bouree of the Itilej aud confirm the 
explorer Spoke's assertion that it is one great 
lake instead of aj chain of small ones as other 
travellers decla 

I expedition to Liberia is to 
uus month. Among the emi 
lev. And'w Cartwright of Eliz 
, and Rev. Charles Bryant of 
v h their families and some of 
Rubers. The reports in the Af- 
/|are favorable as to the pros- 
Tepublic, though there is late 
iome battles with the native 



Major M. R. Delant of Charleston, S.jC, 
is preparing a history of the African race in 
America, from their first importation by the 
Spaniards till the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

Fortress Mokroe, Va., Oct. 18.— Forjthe 
past monthjthe Artillery School have been en- 
gaged in artillery practice, and the noise has 
been sometimes intolerable. The practice has 
been remarkable good. A 12-foot-square target 
at two miles distance is soon demolished, 

Gen. Win. F. Barry, the commandant of the 
Artillery School, who has been absent for the 
past few days, attending the fair at Lynchburg, 
I Va., where he was acting as one»f the judges 
of a competitive military thill, bis returned to 
his post. - This is the first time an army officer 
has been selected for this purpose in the South- 
ern States since the War. The General speaks 
in the highest praise of his reception by his old 
antagonists in arms. I 

There are now five large ships at Norfolk 
loading with cotton for Liverpool. It is found 
that cotton can be sent to England from this 
port better than from any South. They now 
have two cotton compresses there, and are pre- 
pared to load five or six vessels a woek. She 
already does a thriving trade in coaling vessels 
loading at Gulf ports, These steamers take in 
about three-quartoi's of a cargo and then call 
at'NorfoIk. where they take in the balance of 
their cargo and a full supply of coal for the voy- 
age. This they can purchase at Norfolk at 
greatly reduced rates, and they are alwayssure 
of a good freight out. 



The successful 
Sankey, who ha 
interest in G 
meetings in B. 
next to Plujade: 



RELIGIOUS. 

.evivnlists, Messrs. Moody and 
ro created such great religious 
it Britain, commenced their 
iklyn Ootober 21st, and will go 
ihla. 



Our Neighbor, the Chesapeake "Soldiers' 
Home " is becoming yearly more attractive un- 
der the efficient management of Gov. Woadfin. 
A* fine green-house has recently been erected, 
and a brilliant array of flowers and foliage-plants 
makes a drive through the grounds one of, the 
pleasant est that can be choBen in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The winter series of entertainments which 
Governor Woodfln spares no pai us in arranging 
for the veterans, was auspioiously begun on the 
7th and 8th. The services of Miss Jennie, An- 
demon of Baltimore, and Mrs. F. Barry, the ao 
complishod vocalist and actress from the Bos- 
ton Theatre, were secured for the evening, and 
the entertainment was a success. / j . 




■ 



OtJK SHIPS. 
Hurrah for our ships! our merchant-ships! 

Let's raise for them a song. 
Safely they glide o'er the fnnming tide, 

With timbers stout and strong. 
They to and fro on the waters go. 

And, borne on the rushing breeze. 
Like birds thfy fly. 'ncath every sky. 

From north to southern seas! 

Hurrah for our ships! our stout steamships! 

That float in strength and grace; . 
By fire and all their course they bear. 

They 'bind the hands of kindred lands 

In close and friendly grasp: 
God grant no feud by death and blood 

May e'er unloose the clasp! 
Hurrah for them all. both great and small, 

Thai no-i our waters tree; 
May they safely sail in calm or gale, 

In home or foreign sea! 
Hurrah again for our merchantmen! 

For our men-of-war hurrah! 
King out the shout for our steamships stout. 

Hurrah for them all! hurrah! 



PBAISE TO GOD. 

I1T MItS. BABUAUI.D. 

Praise to (lod, immortal praise. 
For the love that crowns our days: 
Bounteous source of every joy- 
Let thy praise our tongues employ: 

For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield. 
For the vines exalted juice, 
For the generous olive's use; 

Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse; 

All that Spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters o'er the smiling land; 
All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her ricli o'erflowing stores: 

TheBO to thee, my Hod, we owe; 
Source whence all our blessings flow; 
And for these my soul shall raise 
Grateful vowb and solemn praise. 

Yet should rising whirlwinds tear 
From its stem the ripening ear; 
SliAld the figtree's blasted shoot 
Drop her green untimely fruit; ^ 

Should the vino put forth no more. 
Nor the olive yield her store; 
Though the sickening Hocks should fall 
And the herds desert the stall; 

Should thine altered hand restrain 
The early and the later rain, 
Blast each opening bud of joy. 
And the rising year destroy: 

Yet to thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows and solentn praise; 
And when every blessing's flown, 
Praise thee for thyself "alone. 



WHAT A DAY MAY BE. 

Our picture for this month of No- 
vember, — last of the nutumn months, 
which has seen the end of the harvest, 
and has brought the first signs of the 
coming winter, is a picture which 
shows us in a little space, something 
of what a day may be, how much may 
come within the rising and the setting 
of a sun. 

Here is a merry group, busily gathering 
the ripened fruit from heavy laden boughs, 
young and old helping to garner in the 
store which is to bring food to hungry 
mouths and wealth to toil-worn hands. 

Here is the harvester reaping the rich 
grain that for centuries has been the type 
of earthly prosperity, while in the near 
distance stands the church, before whose 
altar all Christian men offer their thanks- 
giving to Him who gives the harvest, who 
sends the sunshine and the rain, the chang- 
ing seasons, and the miracle of growth. 

Here, too, is the laughing play of chil- 
dren, the noisy, happy game which tells of 
young life and the strength and freedom 
of'innoeent childhood, and close beside it, 
we sec the weary traveller, belated by the 
cold winter storm, forcing his painful, and 
it' may be dangerous way, through the 
frozen drifts of the half-burled road. 
But beyond and waiting for him lies the 
home, the warm fireside, the happy circle, 
where, gathered close to one another, sit 
the three generations of old age, maturity 
and.childhood, and he knows that the wel- 
come ready for him there will soon dispel 
. the memory of those long hours of cold 
and darkness. How pleasant and cheery | 
thatovarm " 



cosily the children nestle and bask in its 
1 warmth ; how comfort:. My has the good old 
dog curled himself lip at the foot "f the 
table; how attractive is tlj'e little bookcase 
in the corner; how fair ami peaceful is the 
' whole scene. It is hard to believe that a 
1 world which holds such a home can also 
hold such misery as speaks in the naked 
figures; the fere floors; the empty dish ami 
1 fireless hearth which we Sec so close to it 
i in our picture, hut no closer, alas! than 
these two extremes are to be seen always 
! in the world about us. 
| As we look the question rises quickly to 
our lips, " Have these warm, happy, shel- 
] tered and protected people upon whom the 
1 firelight shines, remembered the shivering. 
'■ hungry souls so near them ? " Have they 
! from their abundance supplier! their 
i brother's need ; have they put aside sorae- 
1 thing of their plenty to give unto them 
that want ? Unless they have done this 
they can hardly yet have teamed how good 
a thing a true 'Thanksgiving is ; they have 
not yet found out what a day may be. and 
in spite of all their' comfort, are not to be 
envied for they lack the one thing needful. 



itself in ten years," and lets it accumulate, 
it will amount to the enormous sum ot 
$80,000, if he lives to the age of seventy. 
This process, however, may be reversed 
A man wastes, or spends a thousand dol- 
lars needlessly, by the time he is one and 
twenty, what is the effect? If he lives 
till seventy, he will be thirty thousand 
dollars the poorer for it: The younger a 
man is. the more valuable moirey is to 
him. To a man of twenty-one, a thousand 
dollars is the making of a fortune, but to 
a man of fifty, it would he of compara- 
•tivelv smtrH account We reach the con- 
clusion that every dollar saved in youth is 
worth thirty dollars in old age ; every 
hundred dollars spent in foolery or finery, 
before five and twenty, is simply three 
thousand dollars thrown away, of pro- 
vision for the time when work must be a 
burden." How important the bearing, 
• then, of a young man's spendings, on his 
future destiny. ' Every cigar, every glass 
of liquor, every ticket to a circus, becomes 
fearfully expensive. 

I The young man from eighteen to twenty- 
eiedit. has but slight expenses. The bur- 




invariably, an intimate connection between 
one's habits and principles, on the one 
hand, and his condition on the other. 
Shiftless spendthrifts do not attain(afnu- 
enee, nor do the industrious and economi- 
cal come to want. As we look upon the 
young men of to-day anil study their 
habits, we can easily foretell what future 
awaits them ; can confidently say of some, 
" these will in a few years be the men to 
need help in every financial crisis. They 
are getting ready for it now." 

Here are two boys of eighteen, working 
in the same shop The one pays out no 
money foolishly, and from time to time 
puts a little in the Bank. This small pile 
grows, from year to year, faster and faster. 
He will be a "thriving business man. The 
other spends his evenings in saloons, ball- 
rooms, and places of amusement. He be- 
lieves in enjoying life as he goes along. 
Though not earning more than five dollars 
per week he pays out something each day 
for cigars and beer, and during the summer 
season he loses many a day from his work, 
I to attend excursions and circuses. He 
I forms no habit of saving. When trade 
becomes dull, and some of the hands are 
to be dismissed, he is included every time. 
The employer takes but little time to de- 
cide which of the two boys it is for his in- 
terest to keep. 

The above are extreme cases, but they 
illustrate important truths. Some people, 
by spending less than their income, con- 
stantly aim to better their conditions. 
Othe:s are always in debt, and appear 
content that it is so. They have not that 
wholesome horror of debt, which would 
make them shun it as a viper. It winds 
about them, one by one, its coils, till they, 
are fastened for life in its relentless grasp! 

Life is a game of chess. By a wrong 
move at the outset, the day is at once lost, 
though the contest be prolonged. For- 
tunes are gained or lost in youth. By 
the decisions then made, life's problem is 
solved, Habits are like streams. The 
rill may easily be controlled, and turned 
this way or that. But flowing onward, it 
enlarges into a mighty river, laughing at 
every attempt to alter its channel. 

Many who save nothing, plead heavy 
expenses and unsteady employment. But 
generally, if they are steady and free from 
bad habits, they can get steady employ- 
ment. But too often the trouble is, that 
while they think it impossible to save even 
two shillings per day, pay out as much or 
more for drink,tobacco, liveries,&c. Whole 
fortunes leak out through these little 
wastes. These are the worm holes that 
sink many a ship. 

After all. does he enjoy life, who spends 
all as he goes along, to be forever after 
harassed by debt ? Has he not sacrificed 
enjoyment, himself, everything ?' 

The young man is master of the situa- 
tion. His future will be what he makes 
it. As he sows, so shall he reap.— Oswego 
Times. 



But 



A WOED TO YOUNG MEN. 

" We have but one life to live, and mi 
enjoy each moment when WC have it, 
not at all. Let the future care for itsel 
So say they who live for the pi 
even the most improvident 

wholly on that principle. >..• ™» ■ 

seize a present good,/if he thereby cuts 
"himself off from a far greater good ill the 
immediate future. Only an idiot would 
harvest his potatoes, when no larger than 
marbles. Left to themselves they would 
grow ten times that size, and each bushel 
so dug means the destruction of ten 
bushels in the future. 

But when long years Intervene between 
the planting and 'the harvest, this idiotic 
policy is far from being the exception. 
We cannot wait till the fruit ripens, but 
must pluck it now. All men ostensibly 
aim to lay up money, and, gain a compe- 
tence for their families. This sentiment 
underlies all of life's activities. But, 
judged by this standard, very much of 
human conduct is a dark riddle. 

One writer says, " If a man at twenty - 



SLOW BUT STJBE. 



-, y a v/lie m in-i o.i , n, ... ....... 

How pleasant and cheery | one> j nvl . st s $1,000 where it will double 
lide is even in a picture ; how | \ ' 



lien of a family does not yet prcssjheavily. 
Debt casts no baleful shadow across his 
L patch. Clamorous creditors, are a myth. 
Circumstances do not force him to ccono- 
' niize, and just here lies his danger. Hav- 
ing money on hand, and no use for it, there 
Is but lilfVto restrain him from contract- 
! ng extravagant habits. And yet, dui ing 
these ten years he has life's golden oppor- 
tune v. He can, without sacrifice, save 
tweiiiv-Dve cents per day, and at the end 
lit" each week place the 'week's earnings, 
twelve shillings, at simple interest. At 
twenty-eight he would have $1,115 laid 
away. This invested would, at seventy 
amount to $10,000, and nil as the result 
of twenty-five cents per day saved between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-eight. 

All this looks simple, and it is not mere 
theory.! Then how does it happen that 
the laboring men are so poor that a few 
week's enforced idleness brings starvation 
to so rriany of them ? In too many cases 
the blame rests with themselves. Provi- 
dence, so bitterly cursed by many for their 
ill luck;, does not arbitrarily set tip one 
and pull down another. There is almost 



A friend who for years has kept a down- 
town book-store in New York, was asked 
one day what rent he paid for the large 
room he occupied, which covered most of 
the second floor of the building. His an- 
swer was, " Five thousand dollars." 

" How is it possible for the business to 
pay such a rent? " ' 

11 A continual dropping," replied the old 
gentleman, with a smile. " Five cents 
profit on a book docs not. count much 
toward it, but that repeated often enough 
will make up the sum." 

Besides the rent, there was the living to 
make for a large family, and the salaries 
of three or four clerks to be paid. 

It is these small, steady earnings, man- 
aged with prudence, that build up the most 
substantial fortunes. Few suddenly-ac- 
quired fortunes are permanent. They of- 
ten fly away as suddenly and mysteriously. 
Besides this, " He that hastcth to be rich 
shall not be innocent." It is a very hard 
matter to steer straight, morally, when the 
eyes are dazzled by a sudden blaze of what 
the world calls prosperity. 

Do not sigh for Aladdin's lamp, boys. 
You have a better talisman in your hands. 
Steady, persevering labor will win for you 
far better and more satisfying riches. 
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warm, summer. 

BY SUSAN COOI.IDOE. 

.Out in the woods, 

.A little wKUc ngo, 
I heard Summer erying 
Very soft and low — 
Crying and scolding, 
Or it sounded so. 

' Don't bid me leave yet," 
Said she, whimpering. 



iln 



t done « 
■ ber 



•Only half i . 

Ripened in the beds; 
Only half my roses 

Bloomed white and reds; 
See the poor, belated tilings 
Hanging down their heads. 

• Shall I hurrv off, then, . 

Leaving them to die. 
Autumn standing at the door, 

With his frosty eye — 
Autumn, chuckling as he kills? 

No, my sweets, not I. 



Don't bid me to be good, 
Minding what you say. 

Mother Nature., two weeks 
I must have my way." 

Will she linger, think you. 
Keeping thus her word. 

Daring, frosty Autumn ? 
Don't be absurd. 

How can I tell you, dears? 
For no more I heard. 



TALAS— NEAB OESAEEA, 
Tnlas is one of the many fine towns ly- 
ing near the base of Mount Argeas. Were 
it not near the large city of Cesarea it 
would itself be called a city. In popula- 
tion it is but little below Yozgat or Mar- 
sovan, and its buildings, both public and 
private, are much more expensive than 
those of most interior towns of Asia Mi- 
nor, or of European Turkey. Rev. Dr. 
Dwight, who visited this region in 1816, 
was "quite surprised to find suchjtowns 
here, and said that their like wus'-"hot to 
be seen in any other part of Turkey, but 
that they constantly reminded him of the 
grand old baronial towns along the Rhine. 

It will be observed that nearly all the 
buildings are of hewn stone. The roots 
are flat, surrounded by balustrades, and 
serve much the purpose of the yards sur- 
rounding the houses of a New England 
village. The town is in two parts, Kucha- 
keoy, or the end village, being on the 
low land, a few of its houses being seen 
in the foreground of the picture. Most 
of the town is built on a very steep side 
hill. Large gardens, filled with fruit trees 
and fine old English walnuts, lie between 
the two parts- of the town. Quite a frac- 
tion, perhaps one-fourth, does not appear 
in this view at all, lying farther to the left. 

1, 1, is the hired 'house occupied by the 
whole missionary circle of the Cesarean 



more satisfactory. The tuhular view for ; 
1872 shows that for that year our Sabbath | 
congregation averaged ninety, and our 
Sunday-school one hundred. The evan- 
gelical" work is pretty equally divided be- 
tween Greeks and Armenians. 

The station hitrh-school for girls is here ; 
and at a point a few rods to the right of 
the house of the missionaries, as seen in 
the photograph, in a garden hidden by the 
trees, a fine house , is now being built for 
its accommodation. It is to have rooms 
for the accommodation of girls that come 
in from the out-stations to enjoy its advan- 
tages, and a good schoolroom; and on the 
second floor there is to be a hall, 44 by 34 
feet, which will serve as a place of meet- 
ing till the growth of our community ren- 
ders it necessary to build a church. — Mis- 
sionary Herald. 



THE LIGHTNING MAIL. 
The new postal lightning train which 
now carries the mail from New York to 
Chicago, makes the journey in twenty-six 
hours, or twelve hours less than the old 
rate. It averages over forty miles an hour, 
which seems fast enough for fast America, 
though in Europe, which we think so slow 
sometimes, Hie Scotch mail averages fifty 
miles an hour between London and Edin- 
burgh. It must be remembered, however, 



wide open to receive the bundles sorted 
from the distributing bags, and be made 
ready for the " catcher." The car is, in 
fact, a post-office on wheels, and is rilled 
with busy post-office clerks. A refresh- 
ment saloon is attached to the car, for they 
must take their meals on board, and their 
work is most exhausting. Less so, how- 
ever, than that of the engineer who with 
every nerve strained to intense action 
bears the whole responsibility of keeping 
his engine up to time and looking out for 
dangers ahead. So great is this strain 
that on the first trip m|de by this light- 
ning train, as it stopped at last in the Chi- 
cago depot, the engineer fainted away. 

THE ABUSE OF MEDICINE. | 

1 It -nay safely be said that the majority 
of people are either ignorant or indifferent 
of the proper used of food and drink, but 
common as mistakes or sin in. these re- 
spects are. they are hardly more common 
than the apparently insatiable desire for 
medicine which has grown to be a serious 
evil in our modern civilization. Men and 
women who are ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of physiology, know nothing of the 
power and uses of drugs, and nothing of 
the symptoms of disease, insist upon "doc- 
toring " themselves and their friends, and 
swallow potions and pills and apply lotions 



DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

Agitation is an old word with a new 
meaning. Sir Robert Peel, the first Eng- 
lish leader who felt he was its tool, defined 
it to be "the marshalling of the conscience 
of a nation to mould its laws." O'Connell 
was the first to show and use its power, 
to lay down its principles, to analyze its 
elements, and mark out its metes and 
bounds. It is voluntary, public and above 
board ; no oath-bound secret societies like 
those of old time in I reland and of the conti- 
nent to-day. Its means are reason and ar- 
gument, no appeal to arms. Wait pa- 
tiently for the slow growth of public opin- 
ion. The Frenchman is angry with his 
government; — he throws up barricades and 
shots his guns to the lips. A week's fury 
drags the nation ahead a hand's breadth ; 
reaction lets it settle half-way back again. 
As Lord Chesterfield said a hundred years 
ago: "You Frenchmen erect barricades, 
but never any barriers." An Englishman 
is dissatisfied with public affairs. He 
brings his charges, offers his proof, waits 
for prejudice to relax, for public opinion 
to inform itself. Then every step taken is 
taken forever ; an abuse once removed never 
reappears in history. Where did he learn 
this method ? Practically speaking, from 
O'Connell. It was he who planted its cor- 
ner-stone. Argument, no violence 1 No 
political change is worth a drop of human 
blood. His other motto was, "Tell the 
whole truth:" no concealment of half one's 
convictions to make the other half more 
acceptable. No denial of one truth to gain 
hearing for another. No compromise, or, 
as he phrased it, "nothing is politically, 
right which is morally wrong." Above all 
plant yourself on the millions ; the sympa- 
thy of every human being, no matter how 
ignorant or how humble, adds weight to 
public opinion. At the outset of his ca- 
reer the clergy turned a deaf car to his ap- 
peal. They had seen their flocks led up 
to useless slaughter for centuries, and coun- 
selled submission. The nobility repudi- 
ated him; they were either traitors or 
hopeless. Protestants had touched their 
ultima Thule with Orattan, and seemed 
settling down in despair. English Cath- 
olics advised waiting till the tyrant grew 
merciful. O'Connell, left alone, said, "1 
will forge these four millions of Irish 
hearts into a thunderbolt which will suffice 
to dash this despotism to pieces." And 
he did it. Living under an aristocratic 
government, himself of the higher class, 
he anticipated Lincoln's wisdom, and 
framed his movement "for the people, of 
the people, and by the people." 

Wendell Phillips. 
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TAI.AS. NEAR CESAREA. 



station a part of the year, and by two mis- ! 
Bionary families permanently ; the trees 
conceal a portion of the building. 2, 2, 2, 
is the large garden alluded to. 3, is the 
fine new Greek church of "St. Nicholas." 
4, 4, is the main street leading from the 
lower to the upper portion of the town ; 
and 5, 5, the street leading from the town 
to the city, Cesarea, four miles away to 
the northwest. | 

Talas was first occupied by missionaries 
in the spring of 1868. There were then 
in the plactp two families known as Protest- 
ants, and \tlie first slorm of persecution 
had spent Itself / This place was chosen 
for the homc-rjrtbc missionaries because 
of its hcaltlifulness. Cesarea, though so 
near and not very much lower, being in 
the middle of a plain which is surrounded 
on all sides by high lands, is too hot to be 
occupied safely or comfortably in summer, 
and from 1854, when the station was 
formed, till 1HI!8, the missionary families 
had been under the necessity of moving 
I twice a year. It was especially to avoid 
this wear and tear of mind, and of worldly 
goods '.(was it Franklin that said, "three 
removals are equal to one fire " '!), that we 
took up our home here: 

The resulls of our live years' residence 
here have been verv gratifying: In point 
of health, the town' has fully met our ex- 
' pectation; and the practicability of doing 
a large portion of our missionary work, 
and that efficiently, from this place, is 
demonstrated. In the missionary work in 
! connection with the town, it has been even 



and plasters^with strange, and sometimes 
fatal disregard of consequences. The ad- 
vertisements of quack medicines are every- 
where ; no place is aacred ; no man secure ; 
and that they are permitted shows only 
too plainly that they are successful. The 
truth about such medicines is simply that 
„. they are compounds of drugs, generally 
tops on the way to Chicago. It the cheapest and nastiest to be had, put up 
and distributes mail, however, at by people who have no claim whatever to 
the name of physician, and are entirely 
and shamefully ignorant of the effect of 
their doses. 



that England has only one quarter the 
length of railroads to look after that we 
have, and on her short and carefullyjcon- 
structcd roads a higher rate of speed can 
be maintained with safety. 

The postal car is loaded up at the Grand 
Central Depot in New York City at two 
o'clock in the morning, and 
a fe 



tany more stations, but without stopping 
n instant in its lightning speed. The 



apparatus for doing this is one of the aim- 

plest nature. Affixed across the door of The truth about the people who take such 
[he car is an iron bar on which is fastened medicines ,s simply hat they are culpably 
a second bar at an acute angle from the foolish in tnfl.ng with tbeir health by swal- 
first, the two together forming a triangle lowing unknown compounds.and in wasting 
whose longest side can be turned so as to their money upon irresponsible quacks, 
reach out some little distance from the side land worse than foolish in that they wu- 
of the car. At the mail stations are gal- < : fully continue in the ignorance which per- 
lows or iron frames like the one at the mits them to commit such follies. There 
side of the train, near the engine tender, is but one rule for sensible people in sick- 
On the extreme point of this, just within ness of all kinds, viz. : use such simple 
reach of the triangle on (Hie car, the bag is remedies as you are sure of, and send for 
suspended. As the train passes the bag is a responsible, educated physician. Oeaye 
Caught in tire triangle, slipped from its | quacks and their medicines alone both m 
place anil by the rapidity of the move- [ sickness and health and body and mind 
ment wedged into the narrow junction of ' and pocket will be all the better. 

the "catcher." At the same instant the __j ■ 

mail clerk, who is standing by the door, j 

pulls the bag into the car, and if it is filled ; Hydrate of Chloral as a stimulant, is 
with matter foil distribution it is at once ! taking the place of opium, hasheesh, See,, 
opened, or if bound for one of the great | in England, and to some extent in this 
cities it is stored away to be hurled out as j country. It kills in about three years, on 
the city is reached. [ , | an average. 

The bags for the different way stations . ' 

hang in rows along the car with mouths I A lazy life is a miserable existence. 



southern Workman. 



YOUNO ROBINS. 

Mils. CLARA DOTY BATES. 

Four little robing jut out of the shell . 
Lie close To the nest, 
'Neath the warm mother-breast. 

Hovered and luiBhed full well. 

Mother bird ponders: " In plenty are flies, 

But a plump lady -bug, 

Or a lovely rose-slug 
For these babies would be a surprise." 

And she thinks to herself (then drops out like 
a leaf), 

" They will lie there asleep, 
With not even a peep. 1 
And my marketing 1 will make brief." 



gone than-they nestle and 



But she's' n 
stir, 

Twitter fine little notes! , - 
From their weak little throats, 
And wonder what hat 'come of. her. 

By the time she gets back they are all in a fright, 

Every mouth is outspread 

To the back of its head.— 
Every pin-feather bristles upright. 

And they clamor and shriek, and the mother 
cries, " Whose 

Is this horrible clatter? 

And what is the matter?" 
And she hovers them over, and coos. 

" 0, I saw Buch a wonderful thing! M bries one, 

" Such a marvellous light 

Thaflt' dazzled my sight! " 
" You simpleton! that was the sun." 



And the bouse shook and tossed, 
And I knew we were lost! " 
The mother laughed,—" That was a breeze." 

Aud out moaned a third, with an accent of pain 
• Wet, terrible things 
Dropped down on my wings! " 
Ah! those were a few dropB of rain." 

.ajnd the fourth sobbed aloud, to the mother-bird 
clinging, — 
"Such a deafening sound 
As I heard all around! " 
Why, that was your relatives singing! " 

Now hush-a-by babies upon the tree top! " 
And she settles to hover 
The frightened ones over, 
\ f ith a Bigh for the worm she let drop. 



Cl)f Crachrrs' fable. 



AN OYSTER IK SCHOOL. v 

How many of oar teachers could give the 
children an object-lesson like this, which is 
graphically described in the American Educa- 
tional Monthly f 

Near the hinge of an oyster is a cavity which 
leads to its stomach. It may be called, with a 
little license, its mouth; not that it has teeth, 
or that in any way it masticates food, or that it 
indicates the place of the head, for the oyster 
belongs to a division of the mollusks known as 
acep/talates, or headless ones. But it is function- 
ally a mouth, and is like mouths in two impor- 
tant particulars. It is the entrance of the food 
to an alimentary canal; and it lias certain lip- 
like organs with which to control the entering 



food. If, then, the oyster's mouth 1 is thus situ- 
ated near the hinge, that part of the creature 
should be known as its anterior, or forward end. 
The opening end, that which the nysterinen call 
the " nib," is therefore really the posterior ex- 
tremity. 

Every one knows that in opening an oyster 
the knife has to be passed through a stout organ, 
wrongly called by many the eye; for the oyster 
is eyeless. Some call it the heart. This, also, 
is incorrect. It is the great adductor muscle, 
with which the animal draws together its valves, 
But the oyster has a true heart. It is situated 
near to and forward of the adductor muscle, 
that is between it and the mouth. If a finger 
of a glove were cut off and inflated with air, be- 
ing closed up at the excised end, and then a 
thread were tied round so as to constrict it at 
the middle, we'should have something resem- 
bling in shape pretty nearly the oyster's heart. 
This small organ is divided by the constriction 
into two lesser organs — an auricle and a ventri- 
cle; a receiving and a distributing reservoir of 
the pale, opalescent blood — its true life-current, 
which animates ovory part of this complex little 
■Acd^D," cried another, "I thought I should ^being. 



I'HIM A KY STUDIES. 

An extract from the report of the Bureau on 
labor and ttatittict. - 

Children must, when brought under instruc- 
tion, be taught those thingB which will benefit 
them in the common affairs of life. Btft what 
are they ? Clearly these: 

1. The Use of langnage, that they may know 
how to think, and give expression to thought. 
These they will attain by reading, and by exer- 
cises in dictation, letter-writing, and composi- 
tion. Spelling will come in here. 

8. The use of the eye the ear, and the hand, 
both as aids in mental operations, and in facil- 
itating the business of life. This use they will 
acquire by writing, drawing, arid music, and 
most industrial arts. 

8. How to observe, to reflect, to reason upon 
a subject, and to acquire great truths. Here 
will come in an enlarged system of object-les- 
sons, and the great facts of earth and sky, as 
illustrated in topical and physical geography, 
astronomy, and the elements of natural philos- 
ophy. 

4. How to transact business. Here will come 
in mental and written arithmetic, simple methods 
of keeping accurate accounts, the science of. 
forms, as taught by geometry in the simpler el-! 
omenta. - 

5. The discipline* and formation of character. 
And here comes in the subject of morality, of 
duties to God and man, being the great precept 
of Christian morals; — here the influence of the 
history of nations and of individuals, as instruc- 
tion and warning— history in its true significa- 
tion, civil, social, industrial, rather thali warlike 
and of the hero-worship. 

6. The physical discipline of the body. And 
here comes in a variety of exercises — gymnas- 
tics, military and other— aiding physical develop- 
ment, and preparing for industrial, personal 
labor. 

There is nothing more interesting to the 
young mind, or easier for it to learn, than the 
leading facta in natural philosophy and science. 
The boy who slides down hill can be taught 
about the inclined plane and other mechanical 
powers. Ho can also be taught the chemistry of 
the snow and of the air he breathes. He can be 
taught something of the anatomy and physiology 
of his body and the members which he uses. If he 
can learn the twenty-six letters, and the names 
of thirty or forty of his fellow-scholars, he can 
learn the names of the simple substances of 
which matter is composed. In fact, the knowl- 
edge of Jkese things is natural food to the young 
mind, ana this knowledge once gained leads to' 
further inquiries and further acquisitions. 



oyster be opened with sufficient tact and 
care, the heart can be seen at work, beating 
much as our hearts beat— a true rythmical pul- 
sation. Indeed, with watch in hand, the beats 
can be counted, as when a physician makes a 
diagnosis of one's pulse. As death nears, so 
slow the throbs of the oyster'B heart. ♦ 

" All this is well enough for the naturalist. 
Is such a sight attainable by me? Could I open 
an oyster and see all this with my own eyes ? " 
So queries an earnest teacher. To all this we 
answer — Yes. Generally good eyes are suffi- 
cient. At the most, you would only need a 
pocket-lens, such as a few shillings would buy, 
and which, indeed, no teacher should be with- 
out. When working lately at a County Teachers' 
Institute, in South New Jersey, a whole-souled 
teacher, whose eyes beamed with intelligence 
and zeal, accosted us in this wise: " Sir, I was 
so interested in your description of the anatomy 
of the oyster, and especially the detail of the 
place, form, and functions of its heart, that I 
got some live oysters, and determined to see for 
myself. I opened several before I got the hang 
of it. There it was, a real heart! With my 
pocket-magnifier it was almost painful to see 
that little thing beating away, as if for dear 
life." 

This was a great discovery for that teacher. 
But this was not the end of it. He gave a little 
lecture to his school on the great mystery of life, 
even in an oyster. The pupils listened with 
deep Interest. And that interest waxed into a 
sensation,, when the teacher took an oyBter and 
opened it before them, and showed them the 
oyBter's heart. Then he made each one take the 
magnifier into his own hand and look. There, 
in an impressive way, each saw for himself the 
beating of an oyster's heart. 

Having ourselves been moved on several oc- 
casions to tears in presence of a newly -seen fact 
in nature, we asked that teacher how he felt. 
He acknowledged that the impression made on 
his mind was- profound. " It made me almost 
sad for Beveral days." 

Yes, deep-thinking is this. It is thought upon 
discovery. It is viewing a new country from a 
mountain-top. Nay, more — it is the pure light 
of a paragraph from a page of the great book 
of God's works, illumining the soul with the 
august conception of a glorious fact, witnessed, 
handled, felt, comprehended, absorbed, and so 
transmuted, and made for evermore a part of 
one's own selfhood. 

And what about those dear children? More 
than " it is lawful to utter.'.' That teacher had 
done for them a grandly good deed by turning 
their ei r es upon the light which had so pro- 
foundly affected him. What activities had been 
set agog in the thinkings of those children! It 
was alchemy of the sublimest kind. It turned 
a supposed little clot of insensate jelly into an 
animate organized being; for with their own 
childish eyes they beheld its very heart — yes, 
and even saw it beating. The oyBter will never 
again be to them a heartless thing. How hu- 
manizing, expanding, elevating was that vision! 
To them, this noble teacher was a seer, for he 
had taught their young ideas to shoot far and 
deep into the hidden matters of the life-hearing 
things of God. 



And so it turns from us, and goes 

Away in sad disdain; 
Though we would give our lives for it, 

It never comes again. — Miss Muloch. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. ) 

"A cultivated mind may be said to have infi- 
te stories of innocent gratification. Every- 
thing may be made interesting to it, by becom- 
ing a subject of thought or inquiry. Books, 
yarded merely as a gratification, are worth 
ire than all the luxuries on earth. A taste for 
literature secures cheerful occupation for the 
[employed aud languid hours of life; and how 
ny persons, in these hours, for want of in- 
:ent resources, are now impelled to coarse 
leasurea! How many young men can be found 
this country, who, unaccustomed to find a 
ipanion in a book, and strangers to intellec- 
activity, are almost driven, in the long, 
evenings of winter, to haunts of intemper- 
nce and bad society! " 

HOW TO HEAD HISTORY. 

. " Head history as you would a newspaper and 
for the same purpose, namely: to get the infor- 
mation it contains. Do not attempt simply to 
memorize the language of the writer, iguoriog 
the general knowledge conveyed. Read thought- 
fully and understanding^, aud you will soon 
acquire a taste for this moat pleasant of studies, 
while your ideas will clothe themselves sponta- 
neously in easy, natural and expressive lan- 
guage " 

" It is not what people eat, but wliat they di- 
gest, that makes them strong. It is not what 
they read, but what they remember, that makes 
them learned. It is not what they profess, but 
what they practice, that makes them holy." 

LEARNING LANGUAGES. 



with which he acquired languages in boyhood, 
and many have believed that imagination in 
later life exaggerated the feats of childhood. 
But Dr Schlieman, the explorer of the ruins of 
Troy, tells a Btory of himself in manhood almost 
as wonderful. 

t At the age of twenty he began to study lan- 
guages, chiefly by himself. He read a good deal 
aloud, without making a translation, devoted 
one hour a day to writing essays on interesting 
subjects, correcting those under a teacher's su- 
pervision, and then learned them by heart, re- 
peating in the next lesson what was corrected 
on the previous day. 

" ' I never went on any errand, even in the 
rain, without having my book in. my hand, and 
learning something oy heart; and I never waited 
at the post-office without reading.' 

" In half a year he Succeeded, though in ac- 
tive business, in acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English language in this way. He 
then applied the same method to the study of 
French, and was at home in it in six months. 
With the facilities thus acquired he found it 
easy to learn to speak and to write fluently in 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, by giv- 
ingjsix week's study to each. A resolute will 
and natural capacity surmounted all difficulties, 
and] made progress easy." 



. crushed wheat we are asked to pay now eight 
; cents a pound. No weight is lost in the cracking 
j or preparing to cook. • . 

I Waterproof blacking may be made of gum 
j shellac,; methylic alcohol, gum camphor, lamp. 
; black, sweet oil, mutton tallow, turpentine, and 
I oil of mirbane. It is applied with a soft camel'B- 
hair brush . and requires no rubbing beyond what 
is necessary to spread it over the surface to be 
blacked. 

Ik you are troubled with ants, lay a few fresh 
bones around their haunts. They will gather 
on them in large numbers, and can be destroyed 
by throwing the bones into hot water. j 

[ true and false! economy. 

In spite of dull times, savings banks officials 
report an Increase in deposits during the last 
year, which indicates a greater disposition to 
save, and less of that reckless expenditure of 
earnings among the laboring classes, than for- 
merly. In America, where all are free and equal, 
politically, there is always a Striving after social 
equality as well, therefore the huge hands — all 
honor to them— that toil through the week, are 
distressingly squeezed in kids on Sunday, and 
no matter what the garb on work days, broad- 
cloth it must be for " meetin'." This false idea 
of " as good as you bo " distinguishes our work- 
ing men and artisans from those of Europe; their 
garb being as distinctive on/Sundays as on the 
working days, and the thought of imitating the 
parson or doctor unknown. There is a class* 
with us, however, who are above false appear- 
ances, deeming it better to lay by for the tradi- 
tional rainy day than to spend" their hard-earned 
money for luxuries beyond their reach; these are " 
generally to be found in the rural districts. ' 

These are the two kinds of economy, false and 
true. Economy in food is often disastrous in 
its results; it is more economical to pay thirty 
cents for good beefsteak than ten for cabbage,, 
and better to buy a good coat than a shoddy suit.' 
No man can save money at ! the expense of his 
stomach, and the attempt will be followed by 
dyspepsia, doctor's bills, and if the victim has 
been qnack*-d, there will be a cheerful under- 
taker and accompanying funeral expenses. 

It is not economy to allow fences, barns, fac- 
tories and houses to get out of repair and go to 
decay ; it is practical extravagance, so if economy 
must be practiced, begin in another place where 
mere display is the result. This hint conveys 
our meaning, so while congratulating our friends 
on their increasing capital, we earnestly entreat 
them not to spend a dollar now at 'the expense 
of so many dollars in the future. 
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HINT8 ON 8ELF-0ULTUBE. 

the years. 

Why do we heap huge mounds of years 

Before us and behind,' 
And scorn the little days that pass 

Like angels on the wind?— 

Each turning round a small, sweet face 

As beautiful as near. 
Because it is so small a face 

We will not see it clear. 



JU D otnt. 



We make up this column this month entirely 
from the colunis of The Housekeeper, a new 
"Journal of Domestic Economy " latelv Btarted 
in New York City, published/and edited by Mr. 
Charles F. Wingate, heretofore editor of the 
Paper Trade Journal. As may be seen even 
from so small a sample, the Housekeeper is a 
valuable monthly, full of varied information and 
practical suggestions arranged in attractive 
and telling classification, in which Mr. Wingate 
is ah adept. ' " Household Humbugs and Dan- 
gers!; Shopping and Marketing; the Kitchen; 
the Laundry; the Dining Room; the Parlor; the 
Library; the Bedroom; the Nursery; the Boys' 
Department; and What to do for a Living; " — 
are the principal heads under all of which really 
useful and lively articles may be found. 

Get A Pair of Scales.— Every careful 
housekeeper should provide herself with accur- 
ate and handy scales — so as to be able to test 
every article which is bought from the market 
or grocery. 

We are fortunate in having a small market 
basket which holds a certain number of quarts 
of berries, and it is surprising what a varying 
portion of its space is occupied by the same num- 
ber of measures. One day two quart boxes will 
fill vrbatwill require three biles the next day, 
and so on. Such a basket is an effectual check 
on false measure. | . J 

Cracked Wheat Home-made and Cheap. — 
Thigj may be easily had by breaking the well- 
cleaned grain through a common coffee-mill, fine 
or coarse, as the regulating-screw may be set 
when you grind. We have a spare domestic 
coffee-mill which we chanced, once on a time, to 
try for tho purpose, and discovered a ready and 
economical way of having this most wholesome 
and palatable article made at home as good in 
quality as can be bought ready-made, only at 
muclj greater cost. A bushel of well-"smutted" 
(thatjs perfectly cleaned) wheat of sixty pounds, 
the standard weight in the produce trade, kt 
(1.50, costs Zi cents a pound, or at (3 per bushel 
costs a i cents a pound, for which as cracked or 



WESTWaBD. 

Oakland, California. 

Let me give all who desire a pleasant route 
of travel, a piece of advice. I shall speak 
from experience, so my word may be accounted 
true. If any one desires to see nature in alt 
her untamed grandeur, if any one would travel 
by a line that feasts the eyes with scenes of 
beauty ever new, and so enchants the mind 
that it cannot know fatigue, then let him not 
journey from Omaha to Sail Francisco. I can 
assure him that should he do so, he will feel 
that all tbe sins of his past life are amply 
atoned for before he reaches his destination. . 

But before I give you the details of my suf- 
ferings, let me present a few statements re- 
garding the geography of the western count 
hoping at the same time that the minds of ail 
my readers are better posted regarding this 
important subject than my own was before ; by 
a painful experience, the truth was indelibly 
stamped upon my memory. I * 

By very many persons the words West, and 
fertility, are considered synonymous. If by 
West is meant the entire West, stretching as 
far as the Pacific coast, a graver error could 
not well be made. The great region of fertility 
that must give to our country the bulk of its 
agricultural produce, is the Mississippi valley. 
On either side of this "Father of Waters - '— 
which, by the way, is no father at all but' only 
a good sized child— a very fertile belt of land 
with deep, rich, black soil, stretches eastward 
and westward for some hundreds of miles'. 
But beyond these tracts the region of extreme 
fertility ceases, and in the West the country 
degenerates into a barren desert. I first noticed 
this exceedingly rich loam in Illinois. It is to 
■be seen throughout the whole length of Iowa, 
which, quite level in theeastern portion, grows 
more and more undulating ana hilly as one 
proceeds westward. . In Nebraska, too, the 
same fertility is to be found, and the cornfields 
of this state surpass those of Illinois,' which 
latter ones I believe are quite famous. But on 
passing from Nebraska to Wyoming we notice 
a change.. The soil, hitherto black, becomes 
reddish, and the vegetation stunted and poor. 
But let me pause here, I am again haunted by 
that spectre of geography, i If any one that 
may chance to read this can name in order the 
states and territories that lh» between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific, he may account him- 
self one in a thousand. So it may not be out 
of place for me to state that the great Union 
Railway, having for. its starting point the city 
of Omaha in Nebraska, on the Missouri River, 
runs through Nebraska and then successively 
through Wyoming, Utah, Nevada and Califor- 



' To resume, soon after "entering Wyoming, 
wherein agriculture is abandoned though gra- 
zing is extensively practiced, we come to the 
region of the Black Hills. Now I had vainly, 
imagined that the Pacific Railway hadibeen! 
constructed at an immense expense over the 
most stupendous obstacles, but Nature could 
not offer a fitter plan for such a piece of engi- 
neering than the greater part of its route af- 
fords. Through Nebraska it skirts the Platte 
River and mile after mile runs over country 
that is as level as a floor. And when it enters 
the country of the Black Hills it has no other 
difficulties to encounter than those of a steep 
grade, ascending about eighty feet to the mile. 
Again, I had supposed that from the begin- 
ning, to the end of my route through the 
Rocky Mountains I should be whirled among 
huge boulders, along the edge of precipices 
and the sides of steep ravines, and valleys 
shut in by the walls of rock rising above tbem 
till they reached the regions of perpetual 
snow ; so when I found we were nearing the 
Black Hills my heart beat high with expecta- 
tion. But slowly and surely we ascended a 
very gentle slope, seeing all around us much 
more of Mother Earth than of walls of rock. 
No ice-crowned peaks rose above us, though 
occasionally we did pass a crumbling boulder 
that might have risen three or four feet above 
the car-tops. Bat the scenery from the sum- 
mit of the Black Hills was certainly grand. 
We were eight thousand feet above , the sea- 
level, and far away on every side extended a 
view that embraced sloping hill-sides, deep ra- 
vines with jutting crags, and here and there 
a gray peak in the distance mottled with fields 
of yet unmelted snow. A comrade by my 
side caught the inspiration of the moment and 
exclaimed, "It makes a feller feel good up 
here, anyhow." What a happy thing it is to 
be able to express in fitting language the feel- 
ings of awe which natunrinspires. Nor were 
we called-upon to admire the works of nature 
only. Even in these wild solitudes the art of 
•man shone forth' triumphant, and our hearts 
were stirred within us as from the snlooth face 
of- a boulder our eyes were greeted with an 
St. 1880 ; x. (Started in 1860 with ten dollars 
capital). 

The soil in this region is very poor — an al- 
kali containing a large proportion of a chalky 
substance. It is unfit for use upon the engines, 
as it deposits a sediment upon the sides of the 
boiler, known as boiler tealee, which is the 
cause of many boiler explosions: 

Passing on from the Black Hills we found 
nothing of interest until we reached Green ; 
River Canon. The shapes which the running ! 
water haa Cut out of the soft rock through j 
which it has worn its way, are truly wonderful. 
Huge pillars, domes, and castles arose in al- ' 
most perfect shape in never-ending succession. 

After leaving Green River we met with no 
fine scenery until we came to the Weber River 
in Utah. For quite a/fmiubcr of miles the 
road follows the bed of this river, passing 
through a deep gorge, the sides of which rise 
on either hand in solid walls of rock to the 
height of several hundred feet. Here only 
were my expectations realized until we reached j 
California. A Mormon village is situated on 
this river. I eyed the inhabitants cbisely, but 
found they looked very much like other hu- 
man beings. Not so the Indians we met from 
time to time. My faith in the noble Red Man 
is now a thing of th<! past. 

And now came the season of our tribulation.. 
The Great American Desert lay before us — an 
arid waste of lava formation, comprising the 
whole extent of Nevada. No object of inter- , 
est could be seen in this region of barrenness 
—nothing but a waste of burning plains, and 
peaks scorching in the sun without a particle 
of vegetation upou them.. The occupants of 
the car were in a state Of misery. Some sat ; 
gasping, in the stifling heat like dogs on a July 
Jay; some walked up and down the car in ' 
desperation ; some spent most of their time at 
the wash-bowl; and some gave unremitting i 
attention to the tank of ice-water, — all looked i 
as if the joy of life had gone forever. But j 
our trials ended when we entered California. 
Here we saw much that was grand and well i 
worth seeing, but which I cannot describe 
now. Sometime I may have something to say 
about this wonderful state. 



would make alone, but to.travel over the south 
and see how the colored people were getting on. 
And their actions and condition is what sur- 
prised us. We did not travel as far south as we 
expected; finding the people but little interested 
in books or literature, and money so scarce we 
were almost compelled to give it up. But it is 
not money that my heart is troubled about; but 
it is my people. In my travels this summer I have 
been disgusted. When I see so much corruption 
and unintelligence in churches, and so many 
unintelligent preachers, and instead of grow- 
ing better is growing worse; I say when I see 
it, it makes my heart weep. When I go in a 
town and see so many colored bars, it troubles 
me ; because I know that the colored are their 
customers. In many places they are constunily 
going from the churches to the bar-rooms, on 
Sunday during services. When I look around 
and see those things among our people, the 
one great question presents itself to me, as to 
what can I do to better it 1 This question is 
not decided in my mind; it is so perplexing 
that I cannot decide, only to go ahead and do 
all that 1 can in the way of teaching and ex- 
ample. 

I cannot return to Hampton this term ; I am 
not able ; I am going to stay out and teach this 
term and be ready to return next term. I want 
to open school somewhere about the first of 
October if I can get a school. I shall go from 
this County to teach, for there is no money for 
this County. If I had taught this summer in 
this County I would not have any money, for 
those that have taught cannot get any money ; 
they are paid off in County bonds, and it is so 
with several of the surrounding Counties. I 
never saw such a scarce time for money in my 
life, and it is not only I that say so, but every- 
body that I talk with about it. Even money 
dealers and merchants all over the State cry 
out, no money. I find your words to be true, 
that is: "If one seeks money he can get it; 
but if he seeks other things he must not be 
troubled because he doesn't get money." I 
would have made some money this summer, but 
I have spent my time in trying to do good for 
others, and find myself lacking. I will now 



close. 



W. 



Middle-Swamp, Gates Cocsy, Md., I 
September 27, 1875. j 

Dear Teacher: — I thought I would write you 
in what way I have employed my time since I 
have graduated. After spending a short time 
in visaing around the country, I commenced 
teaching on the 12th of July. I had quite a 
large* school,— sixty-two scholars. My school 
was in a very bad condition when I opened it ; 
the children were wild and rude, but I am glad 
to say tlfat after some hard work on my part- 
lecturing and talking— I noticed a marked im- 
provement. There has never been a colored 
teacher in this place before I came. The 
colored school has always been taught by gen- 
tleman teachers who took no interest whatever 
in the children. My scholars were very anx- 
jpus to learn and applied their minds very 
closely to their studies. 

The people as a general thing are poor; 
they are glad to see their children advancing, 
and are glad to learn also. 

I had a very fine Sabbath-school. My 
scholars found the Southern Workman very 
interesting. I have found a large field of la- 
bor since I have been in the South. I have 
just begun to realize what work there is to do 
in educating the colored youth of the South. 

I have one scholar that wants to euter Hamp- 
ton School in October. 

With many thanks to you and teachers, 
I am one of your former scholars, 

Sosas R. M. 



snail like this place as well as 1 did A. The ; ™>| "in oi august, iovo, ana passed reso- 
people seem to be very well pleased with me , lntions on Sabbath-schools, Missionary work, 
so far. Had; I known that I was not going to M ^ temperance. ... 
have stayed 1 in A., I should have uecu in: ^Thursday the 12th, tie house was called 
Hampton : 10 or " or at 10 - 80 cloek DT tbe Assistant 8u- 

Wa P tkina j, now in Liberty, and will open ! §ffi£$ £ £^*ffS ggg 



Liberty, and will open 
school there soon. You see? what few of the 
Hampton bqj s that are in South-western Vir- 
ginia have just made a change in their homes. 
J. M. Ricks I s about twenty-five miles above 
me teaching: n Marion. Reese Bowen was in 
this town Ust week; he has a school some 
where in the country. He says that he has a 
very nice sen tol, too. So much for news as 
to schools. 

1 Now that it is near October, I suppose you 
are packing or think about it, at least, to start 
for Hampton |to begin-your new year's work. 
I should like much to meet you there. I have 
begun ten months' work and can sympathize 
with you hi the beginning of yours. I find in 
this place as I found things in A. ; there is a 
great deal of Christian work to be done in 
every direction. Here are minds to be culti- 
vated and aspirations to be raised above the 
common standard that is now prevalent among 
our people, j I tell you I am deeply interested 
in the cause of my people. I don't do as 
much in the] way of public talking as some of 
the laborers that are out on the field, but I try 
to set a good example in everything I go about, 
which I find has great effect. The most of our 
people will follow example rather than precept, 
hence, while that kind of work may be slow, 
There are so many incompe- 
around trying to lead by word 
"I one has to be very careful as 
It is twelve and I must close. 



Elizabeth Citt, Pabq. Co., N. C, July. 

Dear Teacher: — As I know you have heard 
all about the good and grand times that we 
had on commencement day, I can't tell you 
anything new. 

The people kept the 4th of July here to-day 
and I was called on to address a large audience 
on the subject of education and refinement 
with the two Mr. L's of Howard University. 
The people received our advice on the tem- 
perance question with great acclamation. 

M. and I are much .indebted to you for our 
first grade diplomas. You don't know bow 
mnch we thank you Jor the careful, hard and 
patient teaching that you gave us. I am study- 
ing just as hard as ever, because my eyee are 
jutt being 



EASTERN NO ETH AEO LIN A SABBATH- 
SCHOOL UNION, 

The Sabbath -school organization in the east- 
ern part of. North Carolina, known as the East- 
ern North Carolina Sabbath-school Association, 



teachers, apd other interested persons to 
take scats with the delegation. The interested 
part or the congregation were soon seated to- 
gether, and the forenoon session waa spent in 
appointing committees, and preparing for the 
works of the afternoon. 

- The afternoon was 'taken up in hearing the 
reports of the different schools. Twenty-six 
schools made report, and we give an abstract 
from the statistics as follows: Number of 
teachers 108; number of scholars 1777; amount - 
of money $26.75. All the schools were re- 
ported in good order. Some were in need of 
books and papers, and ask for help. The an- 
ticipated enjoyment of many was interrupted 
on the second day by rain. Though, after all, 
many a heart was made to feel glad by the 
bright and cheery speeches of the little ones 
m their exhibition. 

After, hearing the reports and resolutions 
of the different committees in the morning, it 
was proposed in the evening to have a general 
discussion on the " Value of the Sunday-school 
to society," " The true Sunday-school teacher," 
"The method of organizing Sunday-schools," 
&c. ; but when the business of the Association 
was finished it had not ceased to rain, and the 
bouse was so crowded it was impossible to ob- 
tain order, hence the idea of so full a discus- 
sion was dispensed with. 

About 8.30o'clock p. M^the rain passed over, 
and the people retired for refreshments in the 
grove, where an hour waa spent ; afrer which 
the children united in their, exhibition which 
lasted the remainder of the evening. : The en- 
tertainment was conducted by Miss Katie 
Smith, student of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C, who is teaching at the Chapel. 
The exercise was well conducted, and Miss 
Smith deserves credit for the well-training of 
that school. 

The Union will next convene at 1 
C.,on Thursday before the third Lc. 
August, 1876. It is hoped that each f 
send two or three of their scholars, jr" 
to join the exhibition. 

Rev. L. W. Books, Sapt. 
D. D. Weaver, Clerk. 

NOTICE TO SCHOOLS. 

The next Annual- Meeting of the Union will 
be held at Providence School, Edenton, Chowan 
County, N. C. ; to commence at 9 o'clock on 
Thursday before the third Lord's Day in Au- 
gust, 1876. It is hoped that every delegate 
will be present at that hour. There were some 
constitutional changes which we do not give 
in print, but it will be preserved in a written 
minute for the benefit of the next meeting. 

The word Association in the name was 
stricken out and Union inserted, a word which 
we like much better. 

D. D. Weaver, Secretary. 




LETTERS FEOM GRADUATES. 

The following extracts from letters re- 
ceived recently from some among the most 
intelligent and earnest among the Hamp- 
ton graduates, jfumisb. forcible answers to 
questions sometimes asked at the North; 
whether work enough has been done for 
the Freed man, and whether he appreciates 
tod is grateful for what he has received : 
V September 28, 1875. 

Dear Teacher:— My heart is troubled, and 
my mind is so full of thought that I wish to 
make known to you that I know not where to 
commence. C. and I have tried the book and 
paper agency this summer, and we tue'lurpriiei, 

3 did expect to make some money, but have 



WvTnEviLLE, Va., .September 22, 1875. 

Dear Teacher:— It has been such a lopg time 
since you beard directly from me, I know .you 
have thought several times . why I did not 
write. Well, I have thought and wondered, 
too, how it was, till to-night I was lying down 
and thought of Hampton and my indebtedness 
to you and the many friends at the old home, 
then I rose at once and began to write. 

I left A. rather unexpectedly to myself. The 
people were not. willing to have the school go 
as" it didt last year. Last year , by paying a 
small tax the pcoplfe could secure to fhemselves 
a ten months school. This only amounted to 
seven cents a. wek for eacli child, except those 
who had no parents to look after them, they, 
of course did not have to .pay anything. Now 
you see why this tax was levied ; the County 
was not able to run a ten months' school with- 
out a supplement from the people, which they 
willingly gave last year. This year they re- 
fused to supplement, which, of course, knocked 
them out of the three hundred dollars which 
they received from the Peabody fund, and the 
County not being able to run the school with- 
out some help from somewhere, they were only 
able to employ us for five months. I saw at 
once ^that I had better look out for some work 
that would pay mo better. Hence I nm here 
with a very large school, numbering one hun- 
dred and sixty scholars ; have two assistants, a 
young lady and gentleman from Richmond. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 



This Hotel, throughly built and elegantly furnish- 
ed, Is situated upon the beacji uml at tho head of 
tho lauding for the vurl 
Old Point Comfort, It 



the lauding for the various st^aiucrs tliat touch 

- ) bo readied dully liy \\w 
ji urn old ttominJon simin^hip 
York, or by rail from that city 
and Philadelphia to Baltimore, and thence by tho 



splendid steamers of the Old ltay Line. 

The drives in tho vicinity are delightful, the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural School,; the 
National M Hilar v Home, National Cemetery, and 
. the town of Hampton— containing one of the oldest 
churches In the country, are all within the limits of 
an easy ride, drive, or sail. 

Fortress Monroe, now become classic to Ameri- 
cans generally-, is within a minute's walk. Is al- 
ways open to visitors, and is another grand feature 
in the pleasure of u visit to this locality ; .It is the 
largest in America, and the parade ground within 
it is delightfully shaded with live oaks. The famed 
Artillciy^Sehool lias its establishment within the 
Fortress, and the div^s piirudf will: the music of a 



be made 
Guests 
patronage, 
with 



The table will be 1 



luuiu miii in- iu 
•y delicacy of the 
boating, and H-hlng facilities will uNo be provided, 
and those pleasures can have no butter locality for 



* The climate during the year 
salubrity, the range of the tin 



snstak< 
teorologlcul Ob*t*rvutorv, :- 
74°, 76°, for Summer ; 70°, .V 



how 



rage of «0°, 
the Spring 
per week und 



:°, for Winter ; and 48°, 52°, «3 & , fo; 
months. 

Terms : Transient *3.00 per day, %\ 

upwards, according to location, ac. 
For further information, address, 

H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor, 
11-75, ly OLD POINT COMFORT, VA 

,-~ GBEAT INVENTION! 



PORTABLE 

Family Sewing Machine. 

Doable T hread, irfth Treadle 

ThO llKhtfBt ruuniiiK machine ever made, ana 
the only one that can bo used without Injury to the 
health Not one-fourth the power needed lor this 
machine that la required by others . Can b« used in, 
anr DosiUon and on any table, treadle baring Lcl- 
YerailJolnt. Can be rereraed in an &RMMO a* 
to oil, thread andclean underneath without remOT- 
Ing any part from the table. 
Medal Awarded by ths American JnstUute, Wi. 

j p»ri or Uia United Bute* 
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" THE BEST PRACTICAL English Dictionary 
bxtakt." -Ijmdon Quarterly Review. October, 1873. 

ta- A National stumlard. Tho authority in the 
Govi-riiiiiL-nt Printing Olllce ill Washington, and 
supplied by the Government, to every pupil at West 
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tcrelii-rniul jinili-rtslonul 
jilete M lthont the best English Dictionary 
A NEW FEATURE. 
To the 3000 Illustrations lieietot'ore in Wchster's 
Unahrlilged we have recently added four puges of 

COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly for the work, ut lurgo expense. 

Tho National Standard. 

PROOF, — GO TO 1. 

Tho sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout 
the count IV tn IST.'t wen: ".'0 times us lurge us the sales 
of any other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will 
send toanv person on implication, l be statements 
of more than in:) Hook-cllers. from every section of 
the country. Published bv G. t C. ME R II I AM, 
Spi in-ileld, Muss. I 

Sold by all Booksellers. [ 

Webster's Primary Schonl Mrllonury, ■Jul Engraving*. 

" Common .School 
High School 

" Academic 

» Counting House •• wllh numerous lllus- 
I rations and nun} valuable tables not lo be round else, 
where. 

Published by 1VISON, BLAKEMAN, T AYLOH * 
CO., New York. 
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Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 
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Publishers if tie "SOUTHERN WORKMAN.'' 

AN D 

FINE BOOK, PAMPHLET 

AND JOB 

PEINTEKS. 

Address all orders to 

M. B. Crowell, Manager. 
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tracts with newspupi rs for thv iit-i-rt Ion of advur- 
ti- iiiriit-., .-.Iioul.l >i-nil mil* tn Gro. P. How. -II A 
Co., 41 Park How. Ni-w York, tor tln-ir I' A M I'll LET- 
HOOK ininrti/-t'-rriUh -v/t/iwij. containing lists of 
over 2000 ^fwspiiprrs ami e*t inmtis, .-bowing the 
cost. Advertisements taken for leading jmpi' 

" u tremendous reduction n 
lislu*r'« rates. Gkt thk hook. 
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The Best Paper for Farmers. 

N, Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

0NK DOLLAR per year In clubs of thirty or ovur. 



HOME SAVINGS BANK, 

CORNER MAIN AND ATLANTIC STREETS. 
JJurorporaM under £Mt ^barter, 
1874. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL S IOO OOO. 
BSCRIBED " 



% 20 000. 

Money In smallest amounts, received on deposit 
and Interest at Six percent, allowed from dayo/de- 
posit. Deposits repaid on demand. 

Exchange bought and drafts drawn on the Na- 
tional Shoe and Leather Bunk, New York City ; cap- 
tal One Million. 

Drafts drawn ^Iso on Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, ajid other cities. ' 

Collections promptly made on all parta of the 
country. All Investments made in this vicinity. 
Especial advantages given those customers who 
weVe depositors in the late FKEEDMAN'S SAV- 
INUiJ BANK. 

49- N. B. We have loaned since last November,— 
chiefly to colored citizens, and in small amounts- 
over thirty thousand dollars. 

49* hKM> FOR OCR CIBCCLAa. 



catling ^lofting 



UNITED STATES. 



Thu principles upon which we do business 
arc to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which' is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in^Ncw York. 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOK YOUTH'S WEAK, 

FOR IiOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
TUE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

/ THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not- fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

iADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 

Broadway and "Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 



chooi-lKKiks, dumbortng between 
it Hired volumes, in known and poo. 
. . sry lection of thu United Stat, i, and 
byr-very cla.-i.mj citizen*. n-pn.-M-iii in^ all shades of 
political opinion and religious beliefT 

The series is cumptete. covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, frum the Primer 
■ guide.-* th.- li-pii.K tongue of the infant, to 

Itruae and difficult "West Point Course." 

i is uniformly excellent. Each volume 
ntany, maintains its- own standard of 
d assists, in it* place* to round the perfect 



This series of i 
three and four li 
utarty used in 



which 
the abst 

The series 
among 
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>rint appears iu no 
mt text-book. Iti 
itle-page is a sort 
ioual public have I 
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rs that their im- 
oreven indiffer- 
bereforei .upon a 
.vhlch the educa. 



\L_SER1EJ3 OFtjTXND. 



foU 
WfH'l;> 



the following well-ku 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLEBS 

I V 

PARKER <£ WATSON. 

DIAGKAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

i . ^ ; ■' 

W. CLARK' A. M. 



NATIONAL COTJESE IN GEOOEAPHT 

BV 

MOXTEITH 4 McXALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM .of MATHEMATI08 

cuari.es da vies, ll. d. 



BASHES' DUIKF U. & HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH A MARTIN'S ROOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON1S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NOBTHEND'S SPEAKEK8. 
GRAHAM'S 



DIRECTORS: 



Whoever shall 



GEO. S. OLDEIELD, 
J. R. GILLETT. 
GEO. E. BOWDKN, 
thlrty-nvo (3.1) one-year n. u. NICHOLS. 



J"" 11. l>. lv.ll' 1 '..-. 

subscrluors for the Southern ll'orJrtmin, will, on net- p. RICHARDSON, 
tllng their account, receive, express chai-ges paid, a HON. M^P; Wff B j 
'" ' " ' ■■■nni.ir | B*. F* BOLSOM, 



lint ; : 5' c ,Ve""g. co"rprew a 

• MOh as la sold at 86S Broadway, N. Y., fo,r «», or if SELWYN E. BICKFORD, 
thftagonts prefer, they will got a <as Beckwllh Sow- I nEO E BOWDEN. 
dPMaohlno should thoy pay the express charges 
themselves. 3. T. B. Marshall. 



of Norfolk. 



of Portsmouth, 
of Hampton. 



DlTUM ft Co, 
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S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONO 
BEER'S. PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARV1S' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH: 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "H WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOKMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessions! manuals known as 

THE TEACHEKS' LIBRAEY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co*B 
publications will he sent freo to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National TeacKA}r> , Monthly commands in its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, #1 per a 
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A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 11* William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New OrleanJ. 
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There *s a New Yen- coming, 
Out of sonic beautiful sphere; 
Ilia bnby met bright 
With hopo nnj^ delight: 
Wo welcome you, I lujipy New Year ! 
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Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies Dent upon application. 
To xecure safety, it ix im|K>rtiuit that money 
should be Kent by cheeks, I 'm-t-olJict- orders, or 
registered letter*. Write plainly ; give name 
iu full, anil nauio of I'oHUotnce, County, and 
Suite to wl, ifli lliu papers urn to be »eut. 

For furtlier informal! address 

J. F. II. MAIISIIALL, 

BvtinSU Manager. 
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PREMIUM. 



From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
tend to any one who shall forward /tie 
cent* for po»tuye, a neat pamphlet 
entitled " t;uhu> and Plantation Song*, 
a» Hang by the Hampton Student*," 
containing d2 page* of original negro 
music, with word* in dialect. 

Thete *ong*, arranyeil by Prof, T. P. 
tenner, were sung in the three 'hundred 
concert*, throughout the United StaU:*, 
given by thai Company in 1873-4-5. 27«e 
books are sold at Jifty cents apiece. 

Tint Southern Workman is now enter- 
ing upon its tlllli year. It lias a monthly 
circulation of 1,700 copies, over oiie-thinl 
of which are sent gratis to the graduates, 
friends anil supporters of the Hampton 
Institute, siniiu of whom, however, are 
glad to subscrllie. 

IScsidcs affording to colored youth per- 
haps the only op|>orttinity in the South 
ior learning the printer's trade (the most 
rigid cxclusivcncss keeping them from'; 



gogues, nnd corrupted by low and scmi- 
beulhcn'ish practices. 

If four years arc a long enough time to 
judge of the demand fur and success of a 
pa|ier, the Southern Workman is, tin es- 
tablished fact. Its four yearn' history in* 
history of steady progress. A compari- 
son of the tirst number, of January, '72, 
with this one, which closes the fourth vol- 
ume, is very encouraging. 

Improvement hi I'orin, in type, in press- 
work, and general make np-„ improve- 
ment also, in material is very marked. 
There has been, in some degree, at least, 
corresponding improvement in the sub- 
scription list. 

There is perhaps but one point where it 
has not changed — that is its purpose. It 
was begun; as in closing its Hist year, it 
announced : " In" the desire to set growing 
up a spirit of intelligent energy among the 
working classes of the South," and 'claims 
this desire as the foundation of the under- 
taking." To foster, and as far as neces- 
sary, to create such a spirit, has been its 
constant and honest aim. 

Its Hi Id was * new one nnd had to be 
ploughed before it was sowed. 'The 
freed man did. not know that he wanted a 
newspaper; especially one that discussed 
crops and housekeeping, social virtues 
and general intcllig- nee, instead of |><>li- 
tics. In this preparatory work, the gradu- 
ates of the Normal School, scattered 
through the country as teacher*, have 
done good service and been among our 
best agents. The slowly growing list of 



cdito the editors and proprietors of m-ny I tion of noble deeds is their chief 
of the principal journals anil uiagaziiicsof to the world 
the country, who, for the same love, put 
us on their exchange lis).. These exchanges 
are not sacrillceil by the editorial scissors, 
but pass from our officii to the Heading 
Room of the 21)0 students of the Hampton 
Normal School, and thus the beams of 
light are shed afar, and find repeated re- 
flection. 

Our Hampton neighbors must have a 
special word of thanks. Not only is our 
paper taken by many here, both white and 
colored, but our office is lilicrally sustained 
by our friends of opposite- polities; mem- 
bers of the legal profession, county officers 
and business men, who put their work in- 
to our hands. 

With all this good will in the past, the 
evidences of progress, and the conscious- 
ness of high and honest aims, we have faith 
in the Southern Workman's future. 

Some time ago, a Northern friend wrote j 
to us that he had been to struck will 
steady p: ogress, nnd so convinced' <>1 ._ 

im.Kirtm.ee that he hnd pi ccd a roll file »' ? - CO r "f I l *M\" n : 

in the Library or Harvard College for ftWfei 11 " Hlf , "»•. 
..reservation, as possessing historic inter- ! «*«■» can hope tor ^legislation, 

is. in tl. e re^r.l8ofa n ew-devclo,.me..tof i ' ll ' L »-"!5' 8 we ™ Vf * r' 
civilization. We mean to use every effort >«'l>;»rtant issue that sent them ... solid 
to make it worthy such preservation and : plndanxc^ to the polls, ii.v.nc.ble by bribe* 
such work ; to push every ndvantagi — not 
only to hold the ground already gained, 
but to make this a base for furtlier ad- 
vance. 



alue 

There is some cheap wit nnd plausible 
philosophy ut the expense of missionaries, 
often by those who say most about, ami 
do least, to illustrate in their own lives, 
the universal brotherhood ol : man. 

Charity begins, but it docs not end at 
home. One man m-.y have the strength 
often. Let a dozen iff our Hampton l„,ya 
"burn their ships;" give themselves to 
the African Crusade, and the le-idne 
would till the gap ten times over by their 
share of the spirit that led their comrades 
to a foreign field. "To save one's life ia 
to lose it; to lose it is to save it." 

Progress at the South is at a snails 
pace, corruption is advancing w ith strides 
Ignorance and perverted knowledge are 
doing their per lent wink. 

We believe that among the illiterate of 
— i all classes the ballot is becoming more and 
H s I more misused ; f at they are looking moro 



or threats. This inspiration is nearly 
gone ; the duty of the voter in the abstract 
is not realized. ] / 

The most active wire puller or Hug can- 
didate finds it hard to |ier.-.uade the farmer 
or mechanic to leave his work and walk 
In Great Britain! and the United States, I two or three miles to the polls. There is 
- there is plainly, n growing interest in the I n growing ...difference among the honest 
regularly paid subscriptions among the redemption of Africa. Attention is in- class, p. illy because they are not thrilled 
frccdiucii, though now suffering the arrest vited to an account in another column otM W 188 " c8 present.* ., ami pill y Ik> 



of hard times, shows that the paper is 
taking hold on the class for which it was 
especially intended. 

' Our audience had not only to be col- 
lected, but studied, ami a growing adap- 
tation to its wants, we believe, is an essen- 
tial clement in the paper's growth. 

Our illustrations have been an immense 
blip. The friendly publishers ill the 



^"pra^n^^ will not take the trouble 

try Association ut their lost annual meet- 1 v o'«= r '' r 8ucl ' mm 1,8 present theinsclv 

^/rAtestants nnd CatGolics have planted 
their Missionary Stations along the coast, 
and already nU.iit * 400,000 are expended 
annually by the r.irmer— $300,000 by Kng- 
lisb, anil $.-4(1,000 by American christians. 
Unless the negro of America is a, fail- 



North who have enabled us by them to I pre, be will taku/au nctivu. port in this 
get access to the freed.nen's cabins, can- 
not estimate the wealth of sunshine they 
have sent into these humble homes. Some- 
times we find one of the pictures carefully 
cut out and pinned against the cabin wall, 
and we do not find fault with the sacrifice 



to 

ote fur such men as pret 
A student's letter in another column illus- 
trates well the course of the lower class 
when there is a chance to make something 
out of tne right of suffrage. ~> 

The crying need of the colored race is 
education and Christian morals. Tlsir- 
oughly equipped institutions which shall 
train their best youth to become teachers, 



great movement to regenerate- a continent. »'•»< examples lor the rest are demanded. 
Africa does not need ship loads of discon- An efficient common actual system which 



lull lied 
teacher 




this and other callings) it has aimed to | of the rest of the paper to admit the spirit 
give an impartial and re liable account of of taste and home adornment. 
- ' 'fial and educational matters at the I For the 117 plate's which have illuini 
jgjeJally among the frccdmen, and -natal our paper in these four years, wc are 
d and encouraged the many indebted lo Mr. J. H. Osgood, Mr. .1 L. 
Ing signs of the good feeling Shon y, and Mr. II. O. llougnton, of Hos- th 
Ibe races that is so essential to 
the welfare of all. 

Being in direct relation with the Public 
School officers, and many others of the ex- 
6lave holding class, mid with an immense 
colored population, we are in a favorable 
position lor noticing and promoting the j per 

gradual, unobtrusive social movements ! generous friends, for the favors 
about us, the formation of a new public bestowed, and the kind promises i 

wcrenewour hearty thanks, and the thanks growth. Tue old colored woman ,w ho 
of cur readers. . i would not believe that stealing a poor old 

In May 1873, the Ssutiiern Workman j goose should disturb her communion, il- 
toqk n new departure. Its April number j lustrates the divorce between religion and 
bad been printed at the rate of 800 a day, ' morals among many heathen converts, 
on the second-hand Washington Press, | who, though faithful in church duties, may 
which was the licst the office could afford live supinely in the nits of barbarism, anil 
to purchase nt the start. The May num- 1 and remain victims of its gross traditions 
ber was printed at the rate of 800 an hour, ' and superstitions. 

nyone of Hjc & Co's New Hand Stop • Hampton touchers, by their peculiar 
Cylinder Presses, presented to the office training, would, lie qualified 'to inculcate 
by that celebrated firm. The value of this ' such industrial habits as would lead most 
noble gift, lo which Messrs. Farmer, Little ' surely to reform. 

& Co., of New York, iulih.il a largo quunli- 1 How interesting and dramatic would it 




•cai re expect that n com- 1 «"'y barrier that can reshjt the present 
pnnv ill our Hamilton graduates, not as tendency. Ihere are some few school 



., UcyereimV hut earnest bouses, such as they arc, and fewer toaeli- 
will accept an African outpost. : »™. The II rat nnd last neei is men. 1'ho 
npa. ting not only the higher truths of work that Northern U iievolencc can and 
lie Bible, but also, the lessons of practical ought to do at the South is to help lur- 



scntiineut, the genuine revolution in the 
agricultural and popular educational ideas 
and practices of Virginians, 

The one hundred and fifty teachers (most 
of whom are graduates) sent out from the 
Hampton Institute, form an admirable 
corps of obsercutlon, whose letters from 
many parts of the South, published in the 
WoUKMAN.ruri.ish n liable, interesting and 
picturesque accounts of the real life and 
com I it ion of their people. These tcacliei 
are helping to build up a negro christian. ty 
anil' civilization. As n rule they are of 
good character, nnd command respect with 
all classes; are non-political, are devoted 
to their people, have an earnest religious 
purpose, nud their experience is one of the 
most encouraging phases of reconstruc- 
tion with the friends nf progress. 

Those interested in practical training, in 
education through sell help, and in an in- 
telligent christian press, are appealed to ' age in appear; 



or these backsliding pietv unless tnerc is a oasis ; ~ 

; already 1 of self respect, an enlightened conscience, ; mg |H>vcrty hmits their efforts. 
Of more, I new habit of life This is of slow! , When the goml men ot the North and 
,.n, n i,k a Lt.^,1. Ti,o „ld eninrwl woman who I South bnite in laying the foundations of 



unite i 

sound educational wo.k for the frexibnen,. 
the result is likely to be great both ia the 
redemption of that ra :e, and for the na- 
tional welfare. 



One T. W. C. n graduate froin.llnniptnn, in 
a recent letter to the sJoutukiin Workman— 
a journal by the way, that has recently 
come so conservative that it. leans the oilier 
wuy — proves himself to he an adept in show- 
ing how worthless he is; that is, in the person 
of his race. Such triieulency is sure of re- 
ward. But why did the editors publish it, 
Ives iicJCRowlcduc it to Inivc 



..hen tl.v, . 

ty of new and handsome type, was not on- be if the churches or Virginia should nul beea i„ tt . m | B ,i „„iy f„ r select eyes ? We feel 
ly to the nd vantage of the paper but of the in this Work. Many a Southerner would' 8UPe t | lc y would not have done so. had the 

printing office, enabling it to avail itself of gladly do his part toward the support of writer lieoa white. H.ivo Virginia ennserva 
a large a.i.olint of job work, which before a former slave ns an African evangelist, 
bad to lie refused lor lack iff time. ■ j were be assurvd of his qualifications. 

In. January '74, the Workman wns i It will lie said "they are needed at 

changed to quarto form, it decided advant- borne ; charity logins there." Ten out of krn Workman, nppeaix-1 a letter from a 

aue in appearance nnd convenience.- The two hundred going on a distant mission, graduate ot Ibe Norm d ^;»«'J. _'"* 



tives captured Haiuplon \— Philadelphia Uhrie- 
tian Recorder. , 

Iii the October number of tho Soutii- 



;onveiiieiice. i uc 1.1,0 u uen {9^1,,^ « v,. ............. n e 

to coiuincuce, and contiuue, b^subscriin | baest improvement is a small Baxter fidl of .ini-ertniiiy, and difftadty, wMkl , 
ing, to encourage the .Southern Work- 1 steam engine to run Hie press, 
man; whose record is a bettor guarantee first for the last (Novcmlwr^numbtr. 
of its lutnre than any promises. A dollar a | secures a much steadier and firmer 
year is little for one, hut it counts up. It ! work, and will do better justice " 
helps rot only deserving students ; creates j lustrations, 
opportunities not otherwise within reach ; 
Is not likely to die ; promises much 
enoFfor good over a people mostly bey< 

bones'" advtemidViTcrb ^^^.uS^A^T^ one "into 'a d.'.'in 'VniUts principles" it is richer \ alter j varnUhcl statement of facts. We confess 

whom are terribly misguided by de-ma- j cabin home. Wo are also greatly nidcbt- the secrblcc. The reaction and nispira- 1 we do not beljii.' to th* mimorous class, 
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PBEM1UH. 

From and after Noeember, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of on* dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to </hA>outiiern Workman, we will 
tend to any one who shall forward fioe 
cent*- for postage, a neat pamphlet 
entitled " Cabin and 1'lantation Sung*, 
as hang by the Hampton Student*," 
containing 62 pages of original negro 
music, with words in dialect. 

These sung*,-arrangetl by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United Stale*, 
given by that Company in 1X73-4-5. I7ie 
boolcs are sold at jifty vents apiece. 

Tub Southern Workman is now enter- 
ing ii|kjii its li I'th year. It has a monthly 
circulation of 1.700 copies, over one-third 
of which arc sent gratis to the graduates, 
friends iiutl supporters of tlie Uuni| 



gogues, nnd corrupted by low and scmi- 
heatbebibh practices. 

If four yenrs arc n lung enough time to 
judge of the demand fur mid success .of a 
pH|k)r, the Southern Workman is. mi cs- 
tublUlicd fact. Its fuiir years' history l*n 
history of steady progress. A coni|iari- 
son of the first number, of January, '72, 
with this one, .which closes the fourth vol- 
ume, is very encouraging. 

Improvement hi form, in type, in press- 
work, nnd general make up ■„ improve-, 
metit til*", hi material is very marked. 
There has been, iu some degree, at leant, 
corresponding improvement ill the sub- 
scription list. 

There is iierhaps but one point where it 
has not changed — thtifis its purpose. It 
was lieeun, as in closing its llrst year, it 
annoiinc.il : ■• In the desire to set grim ing 
up a spirit of intelligent energy among Hie 
working classes of-lln; South," and ''claims 
this desire us the foundation of the under- 
taking." To foster, and ns far as neces- 
sary, to create such a spirit, has been its 
constant and honest aim. 
„ Its Hi Id was i. new one and had to be 
ploughed before it was sowed. ' The 
freodinnn did not know that he wanted a 
newspaper ; es|a.'cially one that discussed 
crops and housekeeping, social virtues 
and general intcllig- nee, instead of poli- 
tics. In this preparatory work, the gradu- 
ates of the Normal School, scattered 
through the country ns teachers, have 
done good service and been among our 
licst agents. The slowly growing list of 
regularly paid subscriptions among the 
frccdm«n, though now suffering the arrest 
of hard times, shows that the paper is 
taking hold on the class for which it was 
especially intended. 

Our audience had not only to be col- 
lected, but studied, and a growing adap- 
tation to its wants', we believe, is all essen- 
tial element in tin; paper's growth. 

Our illustrations have been an immense 
lulp. The friendly publishers in the 
North who have enabled US by them to 
get access to the frecdmou's cabins, can- 
not estimate the wealth of sunshine they 
have sent into these humble homes. Somc- 
limcs,\ve llud one of the pictures carefully 
cut out and pinned against the cabin wall, 



(id to the editors and proprietors of m-ny I 
of the principal journals ami magazines of 
the country, who, for the same love, put 
us on their exchange fist.. These exchanges 
are not saerillceil by the editorial scissors, 
but pass from our office to „ the Reading 
Room of the 200 students of the Hampton 
Normal School, and thus the' beams of 
light are shed afar, and lind repeated re- 
flection. 

Our Hampton neighbors must have a 
Special word of thanks. Not only is our 
paper taken by many here, hot 1 - white anil 
colored, btltour otlice is lilierally sustained 
tiy our friends in" opposite politics; mem- 
bers of the legal profession, county officers 
and business men, who put their work in* 
to our hands. 

With all this good will in the past, the 
evidences of progress, and the conscious- 
ness of high nnd honest aims, we have faith 
in the Southern Workman's future. 

Some time ago, a Northern friend wrote 
to us that he had been so struck with its 
steady |e ogress, and no convinced of its! 
importance that he had pi ceil a full file 
ill the Library of Harvard College for 
|ui serration, as possessing historic inter- 
est in the records of a new development of 
civilization. We mean to use every effort 
to make it worthy such preservation and 
such work ; to push every advantage — not 
only bi hold the ground already gained, 
but to make this a base for further ad- 
vance. 



tion of noble deeds is their .chief value 
to the' world. 

There is some cheap wit and plausible 
philosophy at -the expense of missionaries, 
often by those who sny most about, mui 
do least, to illustrate iu their own lives, 
the universal brotherhood of man. 
• Charity begins, but it docs not end at 
home. One man may have the strength 
of ten, Let a dozen oft our Hampton hoys 
"burn their ships;" give themselves to 
the African Crusade, and the residue 
would till the gap ten limes over by their 
shai e of the spirit that led their comrades 
to a foreign Held. "To save one's life is 
to lose it: to lose it is to save it." 



Institute, some of whom, however, are 
glad to siibscriU-. 

Resides iitfording to colored youth per- 
haps the only opportunity in the South 
lor learning the printer's trade (the most 

rigid cxeliisivencss keeping them from j and we do n.ot lind fault with the sacrifice 
this and other catlings) it has aimed to ) of the rest of tiie paper to admit the spirit 
vc ail impartial and reliable account of of taste and home adornment. 

" l aud educational matters -at the | Fur the 117 plates which have illutni 
serially among the frccdmen, and nated our paper in these lour years, we are 
«1 and encouraged the many indebted lo Mr. J. R.Osgood, Mr. .1 L. 
ling signs of the. good feeling Shorey, and Mr. H. 0. Hoiignton, of Bos- 
Utw stt Pth e rilces that is so essential to , ton ; the A. R. C. F. M. Society, through 
the welfare of all. j Mr. Charles llutcliiiis, Boston ; the Con- 

Reing in direct relation with the Public gregalionnl Publishing Society, through 
School officers, and many others of the ex- Mr. Moses Sargent, of Roston; the Ameri- 
slaveholiiiug class, mid with an immense can Tract Society, through Rev. J. D. 
colored population, wo are in a favorable [ Stevenson, New York ; and Messrs. Unr- 
positioii for. noticing and promoting the per Rros., New Yoik. To all of these 
gradual, unobtrusive social movements j generous friends, for the favors already 
about us, the formation of a- new public bestowed, mid the kind promises of more, 



sentiment, the genuine revolution in the 
agricultural and popular educational ideas 
and practices of Virginians. 

The one hu nd red and fifty teachers (most 
of whom are graduates) sent out from the 
Hampton Institute, form an admirable 
corps of obseruation, whose letters from 
many purls of the South, published in the 
Workman, furnish n liable, interesting and 
picturesque accounts of the real, life arid 
condition of their people. These teachers 
•re helping to build up a negro christian. ty 



and civilization. As a rule they arc of .nobfe gift, lo which Messrs. Farmer, Litll 



good character, and command rcstect with 
all classes; are non-poliiieal, are devoted 
to their people, have nn earnest religious 
pur|«se, and theiV experience is one of t he 
most encouraging phases of reconstruc- 
tion with the friends of progress. 
Those interested in practical training, in 



wo renew our hearty thanks, and the thanks 
of cur readers. , 

. In May 1873, the Southern Workman 
took a new departure. Its April number 
had been printed at the rate of 800 a day, 
on the second-hand Washington Press, 
which was the best the office could afford 
to purchase at the start. The May num- 
ber was printed at the rate of 800 an hour, 
on one of Hjc & Co's New Hand Stop 
Cylinder Presses, presented to the office 
by that celebrated firm. The valueof this 



& Co., »t New York, added a large quanti- 
ty of new mid handsome ty pc, was not on- 
ly to the advantage of the paper but of the 
printing office, enabling it to avail itself of 
a large a. count of job work, which before 
bad to lie refused for lack or time. 

In . January '71. the Workman was 



education through self help, and in an in- 1 changed to quarto form, a decided ndva in- 
telligent christian press, are appealed to ! age in appearance and convenience. The 
to commence, and continue, by subscrili- ; latest improvement is a small Baxter 
ing, lo encourage the Southern • Work- ! steam engine to run Hie press, employe! 
MAN m r whose record is a belter guarantee first for the last (Novcmhcr) number. This, 
of iu Inlin e than any promises. A dollar a | secures a much steadier and firmer press- 
year is little for one, hut it counts up. It j work, nnd will do better justice to our il- 
Lelps rot only deserving students ; creates lustrations. 

opportunities not otherwise within reach; | Among our chief encouragements, is 
is not likely to die ; promises much iuflu- the sympathy of our Northern and Soutli- 
ence for gmsl over a people mostly beyond ' cm friends who become our subscribers for 
the range of newspapers, who greatly jieod love of the cause, — knowing that every 
lionejD advice mid jiiat criiicism, many of p:i|ier they take helps send one into a 
whom arc terribly misguided by demo- -j cabin home. We are also greatly indebt- 

1 ' 



In Great Britain anil the United States, 
there is plainly, n growing interest iu the 
redemption of Africa. Attention is in- 
vited to an account in another column of 
the proceedings of the American Mission- 
ary Association at their lust annual meet- 
ing. 

Protestants and Catholics have planted 
their Missionary Stations along the coast, 
and already alsmt 4400,000 are expended 
annually by the former— $300,000 by Kng- 
lisli, mid $jti,O0O Ivy American christians. 

Unless the negro of America is a fail- 
ure, he will take an active. part in this 
great movement to regenerate a continent. 
Africa does not need ship loads of discon- 
tented freed men. 'She needs ideas; men 
of faith and pur|iosej anil especially, those 
who ill themselves illustrate what is possi- 
ble for that race/ 

Within teli years we expect that a com- 
panv of, our Hampton graduates, not as 
lull Hedged Reverends, but as earnest 
teachers! will accept all African outpost, 
impaiting not only the higher truths of 
tin- Bible, but also, the lessons of practical 
industry, thrift, and decency, which they 
have learned here. Mission work is only 
genuine and thorough as it is civilizing. 
The customs of savage liTe arc fatal to a 
growing Christianity. There may lie con- 
victions and conversions, but only a weak, 
backsliding piety unless there is a basis 
of -self respect, ail enlightened conscience, 
a new habit of life. /This is of slow 
growth. Tuc old colored woman who 
would not Ix-lieve that stealing a poor old 
goose should disturb her communion, il- 
lustrates the divorce between religion and 
morula among many heathen converts, 
w in, though faithful in church duties, may 
live supinely in the ruts of barbarism, and 
and remain victims of its gross traditions 
and 8ii|ierslilions. 

Hampton teachers, by their peculiar 
training, would lie qualified to inculcate 
such industrial habits as would lead most 
surely to reform'. 

How interesting nnd dramatic would it 
be if the churches of Virginia should aid 
in this work. Many a Southerner would 
gladly do his part toward the support of 
a former stove as an African evangelist, 
were lie assured of his qualifications. 

It will lie said " they are needed at 
home ; charity begins there." Ten out of 
two hundred going on a distant mission, 
full of uncurtniny, and difficulty, would 
inspire the whole with such a self-respect, 
and n zeal for duty, that the exjieditioii 
would pay from a purely stay-at-home 
standpoint. The gain ill quality would 
far outweigh the loss in quantity. W hen a 
millionaire parts with half of bis money in 
an elf lit to do good, there is more of him 
than there wiis before. When n nation 
gives up its liost youth to save its free- 
dom and its principles it is richer after 
the Bccrillce. The reaction and inspira- 



Progrcss at the South is at a snails 
pace, corruption is advancing with strides. 
Ignorance and perverted knowledge tine 
doing their perfect wink. 

We believe that among the illiterate of 
all classes the ballot is becoming more nnd 
more misused ; V. at they are Imikiug mora 
at its .commercial Value than at its resjjoa> 
sibilities. The freed man have gained 
about all they can hope for by legislation. 
Their rights were a personal, tangible, all 
important issue that sent them in solid 
phalanxes lo the polls, invincible by bribes 
or threats. This', inspiration is nearly 
gone ; the duty of the voter iu the abstract 
is not realized. . 

The most active wire puller or ring can- 
didate finds it haul to persuade the farmer 
or mechanic to leave his work mid walk 
two or three miles to I lie polls. There is 
a growing indifference among the honest 
class, p. illy because they are not thrilled 
by the issues presented, and partly he- 
cause Ihey will not take the trouble to 
vote for such men as present thenmlv.s. 
A student's letter in another column illus- 
trates well the course of the lower class 
when there is a chance lo make something 
out of the right of suffrage. 

The crying need of the colored race is 
education and Christian morals. Thor- 
oughly equipped institutions which shall - 
train their best youth to become teachers, 
and examples for the rest are demanded. 
An efficient common school system "Inch 
shall gather ill the multitudes of children, 
destitute of every decent influence and 
means of grace, now ranging the pine.liar- 
ivns and plantations of the South is the 
only barrier that can resist the present 
tendency. There are some few school 
houses, such as they arc, mid fewer teach- 
ers. The first and last need is men. The 
work that Northern Iwiicvoleuce can mid 
ought to do at the South is tcXhclp fur- 
nish the educators of this race. These 
given, the desired result will follow; they 
will bring the peopic out right. 

Virginia leads, and some of the other 
Southern States are following iu an hon- 
est worthy effort for the education of all 
their children, while and colored. Pinch- 
ing jioverty limits their efforts. -j^— 

When the good men of the North and 
South unite in laying the foundations of 
sound educational work for the rrecdmcn,. 
the result is likely to be great both in tho 
redemption of that race, and for the na- 
tional wellarc. 



. One T. W. C. a graduate from Hampton, in 
a recent letter to the Soutiikiin Workman— 
a journal by the way, that has recently be- 
come so coiiservutive that it leans' the oilier 
way— proves himself to lie nn adept in show- 
ing how worthless he is; that is, in the person 
of his race. Such trueuleucy is sure of re- 
ward. But why did the editors publish it, 
when they themselves acknowledge it.tn have 
been intended only for select eyes ? We feel 
sure they would ""' have done so. hud the 
writer liecn white. Hive Virginia conserva- 
tives captured lluuiplou 1— Philadelphia Vhrit- 
linn Recorder. 

In the October number of the South- 
ern Workman, appeared a letter front a 
graduate ol the NorinU School, giving his 
impressions, from personal observation, of 
some of the colored people ami officials in 
Rnstern North Carolin a. Because thoso 
impressions were unfavorable, we are cen- 
sured for publishing thcin. Neither their 
general truthfulness nor the justice of our 
correspondent's criticisms have liecn de- 
nied. Yet our lu-cthren of the ,l Philadel- 
phia Christian Recorder? have no better 
name than "trueuleucy*" for this plain un- 
varnished statement of facts. We confess 
we do nut bolou { to that numerous chuw, 



■ , . , , 1^1 a h-ii- " l.».«in<r the school Mr Colfax learning established. Wuau Alexandria was at ring the late war, his labors since its . lose la 

who always nunc tln-ir hands with a pro- After leaving tho 1*11001, nr. ooiiux ^ » m ^ ^ cllri , tiull ,,;„]„,,,,,„, upilB . the work of „^natruetioii, and the chief of hi* 

di''ious ' hush !'' whcii the truth is ill dan- and hi* party visited the ^lics:i|i«;:iKO , to]ic ^.^^ alld ^jjolji^ army fif nmrtyra lent to ! literary efforU. we™ dev. ted to the chum of 

eer tit la-iii" stiokcn We believe that Soldiers' Home, and left the same evening j Al rieii.*nualsan uuuau.il biterest, wuile the la- | the colored race. He waa one of the ordinal 

S,iJr!,„.,..>tir.n ..rWl.e' colored man's state for Richmond. IborsotSV Murk. A|«llos, Clement, and Origen founders or the Freed.. an s Bureau. Those 

misTOnei ption orw colored, man s stale wr xvu. i o ^ ( ^ c . nrlv . c , ir l i;< , i , iu - 1 , v , lb:u i lll , (1 u f, K .thold ! who rocaU his visit to the Hampton Institute 

rctanls his true progress, anil that lion- - . _ on this-continent. The interior, however, was ! three years ago. will reiiioinU r his delight in 

csty to him and Vis friends will wear best p or 011r pictures this month we are in- practically, and to a very recent date has re- the education of the freedmen, and his words 



csty to him andliis friends will wenr best 
in the long run. For years our aim has 
been to encourage the development in the 
freedman of a solid b tsis for self-esteem. 
We would not wish to sec him satisfied 
with the empty husks of vanity and con- 
ceit, aiid when whole communities are 
willing to entrust tho administration of 
the law t» men who. as our correspondent 
says are " wholly destitute of character," 
it is necessary and proper that they should 
be aided in seeing themselves as others 
see them. . And though the Workman is 
not a political p:i|>er. we are free to say 
that we have a licttcr opinion of the 
Republic.-! u party than to believe, as our 
friends of the Recorder seem to do, that 
telling the truth, unpalatable though it 
may be. is any indication of an abandon- 
ment ot that party, or, as he expresses it, 
of being -'captured " by conservatives. 
No. The best friends ol that party are those 
in its ranks, who have . not hesitated to 
point out and condemn its errors ; and the 
truest friends of the colored race arc those 
who will show them their failings and 
their dangers, and how alone thej may be 
avoided. 



For our pictures this month we are in 
dobtcd to three friendly sources. Messrs. 
Harper Uros., lor our beautiful frontis- 
piece; the American Tract Society, for the 
pictures of Burying Hill and the Stand- 
ish Monument; and to the American Coiir 
gregalional Publishing S- ciety, a new con- 
tributor, for the Dove's return to the Ark. 

! ' ' 1 

Mr. Georsre Dixon's establishment at 
Hampton, Va., on a co-operation basis, 
furnishes' as good oysters as can be found 
in tliis region. Those desirous of obtain- 
ing kegs or fresh oysters for Christmas, 
will do well to look at his advertisement. 



The Annual Meeting or the American 
Missionary Association of New York, was 
held at Middletown, Conn., Thursday, Oct. 
2»th. .'- 

A piper was read by Rev. Leonard Ba- 
con, 1). P.. or New Haven, on the '• Inade- 
quacy or Legislation to the Fundamental 
Reconstruction of the South." He em- 
phasized it as the reconstruction of society, 
not of government. Law, he undcrstoo.l, 
has done about all that it can do in rem iv- 
ing legal disabilities. What is needed, is 



that sad and st 
thought oue can 

memories corao back to him, recalling the heroic 
nnd holy cifeers of such as Threllford, who left 
a home of wealth and the ch irms of social en- 
joyment iu England, to preach Christ to African 



ducatioti of the freedmen, and his words 
rtuinty { of encouragement to the students. 

Ardent Abolitionist as he always was, and 
occupying so prominent a position iu Northern 
politics, his desire to promolo good-will be- 
ler us auspices i tweeu all sections of the country, was known 
lined through ; an j a ppr. ciated ih the .South as well as tho 
Muugo 'Park, \ North. During the war ho visited Alexander 
H. Stephens iu prison, and General lire k<-n- 
' death bed. Iu his tour through 
met with cor- 
diality, every where. His heart, like President 
Lin oln's, was full of "charity to all, and mal- 
ice to noue." 

As the North has so lately united with the 
South in tributes of respect to - the memory of 
Stonewall Jackson, the Christian soldier, so 
may the South join the North iu sincere 



lly, and to a very recent dat- 
u Urra in&ignita. 

lsioii<tliat prevailed a? to the geogra- 
phv of l he country, led in 1788, to the formation 
in 'Loudoa of a society tor promoting the ex- 
plorutinn of inner Africa, nud tin " 
important information was n'jt 
such travelers lis Houghton. 
Horirenian. Br.isckhar.lt, anil others. 

11. bet us lintel next, what has been d 
ligiously in this field. One needs to read the | t | 16 South last winter. 1 
story of African* missions, so full of pathetic 
suffering, of incidents the most tragic, to which 
thu saiutlicsfund moat gifted of Christ's disci- 
ples out of every land have dedicated their li ves 
— for then only can be realized how mach the 
christian heart has felt, how much achieved for 
this benighted country. Then are gray. 



lering land around which in ! j for tho Christian statesman, Henry W is 
jt hut linger,— while t hulling i'h„ most valuib.e leasnu of Vice-Presid 



Those who are compelled to -seek a I th( , mlItll .,i conciliation or the races. Good 
' warmer climate, and. do not care to go to j K . g Ulation 8 |„ )U ld rather be the effect than 
.the extreme South, will do well to try » ; t | ie C1U13( . „r the reconstruction we hope 
Virginia winter. At Fort Monroe, the . for h^mh-HUmi exhibits and records pro- 



Hvgi-ia Hotel, crowded in summer with 
guests, offers a charming resort, especially 
for tlie fall and spring months. 

At Hampton good winter board can be j Trade, 
obtained at the rate of ten dollars per ' 
week at comfortable private houses. 
There arc few days from October till May, 
when one cannot enjoy rowing on Hamp- 
ton creek. Riding cannot be much en- 
joyed in winter weather by reason of the 
mud. There is deer-hunting in Warwick 



heathen; and JoUu Williams, "the mirtyrof 
Kr.imanga," who went out us a companion to 
the venerable missionary Dr. Moffat; uud Joseph 
Dunwell, " the ahgel of (fo.l," as the grateful 
natives at Capo Coast I'own called him; and the 
devoted Melville Cox, the first mission iry .if the 
Meth.xlist Church iu this country to Africa, who 
iu the uuiversitv of this very town (Middletown, 
Coii'n.) said, ou parting with a friend, " If (die, 
write as my epitaph, ■ Let a thousaud\fall, be- 
fore. Africa bo given up;" and the earnest 
Bryant, of tlie .American Board; aud the scholar- 
ly Vundcrkemp. of llotterdanl. a graduate of 
Leydeu University, who gave up leuiors and the 
society of the learned to proclaim the gospel to 
the degraded Hottentots and Kaffres; and Bish- 
op McKeusie, the zealous leader of the 
sities mission; and last though not let 
intrepid traveler who consecrated his life 
making known to the world the wants aud w. _ , 
of Africa, and the possibility of christianizing it j mon !""' 
—David Livingstone. Nor does this list Include marking 
the names of holy women not a few. who with 
rare self-devotion, counted not their lives dear 
to themselves, if only they could tell to Afric's 
laughters " The oldi old story of Jesus and his 



President 

Wilson's life, is perhaps this: — He was a " manu- 
al laborer, aud the sou of a manual laborer," 
with only four week's schooling in a year, till 
he was lweoty-ou^; yet by that time he ka'd 
read seven hundred books', chiefly historical sad 
biographical, from the library of a. Indy who 
encouraged him. He was a genuine specimen oi 
an American self-made man. " The Xatick cob- 
bler " rose to the Vice Pn-sident's seat by sheer 
force of character — by virtue of the strength 
that was in him. He kept his record unspotted 
from the corrupt world of politics by christian 
:iple. His career says to young men:— 
can never be statesmen if you haven't it in 



u — you can never be pure statesmen, if yon 
uotpure men! 



In DEM 



,B Marking Paper eor Makkibo 

WITHOUT A PnEPAllATION. — Dire* 
h not ieas\"'that | «•»«— Lay the Indelible Paper U|x.n the article 
to lie marked, and place over it a thin piece ox 
writintr paper, upon which write witli a corn- 
pencil, or any smooth point. If the 
i pressed with a hot flat-iron or other- 
heated for a few seconds, it can be washed 
immediately with hot water and soap as usual. 
Warrant-d not to fade or spread in the colth. A 
package sent, post-paid, on receipt of thirty -five 
cents, two for sixty-cents, 
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iB. ALEX- 



." In Egypt, Abyssinia and Afrta ...»». . ^DER&CO.. Sole Uulted States Agt's, Eighth 
Testament have recently been i opposiu, ^•'l-"',, New Yo*. 



Agents wanted, send for terms. Please quota 
this paper. 12-« 



grcss, hut does not inspire it, 

Rev. Edward Hawes, of New Haven, read an 
exhaustive paper on "Slavery and the Slave 
Trade.'' After a rapid historical review, show- 
ing that slavery is almost as old as the race, 
and not confined to any zone, not even an Eu- 
r pean country that has not profited by its traf- 
fic, he proved that, while emancipation has 
been accomplishing rapid and seeming y uni- 
versal victories, the work yet to be done is im- 
mense, millions still being under the hardest 
yoke of slavery. Multitudes of Chinese emi- 

wilif ducks on all the water about here, ; Frenca colonies and Peru, in which Utter coun- 
and it is the Paradise of oysters. The try u j* estimated that 100,000 miserable O.ii- 
best medical skill can be had by those re- i nese have perished under a harder bondage iia 

quiring such attention. The brilliant 'than slaver, ever imposed in our South. This | ,„.,,„„,„ 

dr.HU rsirmilo and militarv evolutions at toreedilaborBrstemlsearrled onln^a $30,000 yearly. The 

dress paratlc and military evolutions at n m „ aatTieKt Utoagrb of late Japan , U lu s.^ietv. which is in advance of 
Fort Monroe, ex|icnmcnte to tett the | hu abo ]i <h ed it. and our own government does | „,| lor , has now reached the sum of $ri'i,C~ . 
strength and accuracy of heavy ordnance | not recognize coolie contracte. Brazil has a ] iu ,„,„ u »i „ u tlav for its African missions, and > the much longer experience ora neignoor, 
by the oftlcers of the Artillery school, the 1 mill on and a half of slaves, and though the ; i,hs 17,000 children under training in its schools, j I believe that no better hay for working 
beautiful erounds or the National Soldiers' emperor favors emancipation, aud has ou e de- The Baptist Mission Society in 1873. expended , jg^g can he gotten, than what is made 
Home, n B e.r Hampton, conteintng , the ' —t U^i^^^jCg by cut ting c.w-peas bc-fore they are rip. 

finest green house in the State, and th« ( dominated by the s ave trade, the Portuguese ! Britain for Africa's evangelization is now over enough to sbelL 

manv sided Hampton Institute, with its strolling 900 miles, and the interior is a vast fKW.OOJ a vear. The Basle Mission, founded On the 24th day or July, Four bushels 
farm, shops, and eager aspirant* for aca- ] hunting ground. Anywhere from 400,000 to j in 1810. has sent from its college 99 msMona- f black cow-peas were sown on about tw~ 
demlc 
variety 

found in the usual Southern resorts. 



societies are at work, eight thousand copies 
the Coptic New Testament have recently Ix 
sold, and crowds have listened to the preaching 
of the gospel. 

Summary.— For a total exhibit we can report 
that the Cnurch Missionary Society of. England 
spends about $95,000 annually in Africa, and 
had last year more than 15.000 children in itB , 
"he Ivoudon Missionary Society is at 
Wes- ] 
every j 



^gtifitliriil. 



FA0TS AB JUT PEA HAT. 

After a trial of two months, and seeing 



honors, all give a freshness and ; l.OXUWO are annually sacrificed by actual sale ries to the Uold coast regi. 
. »„ - n,. t „.„_„» u« into slavery, or by war and disease and broken bers 3,411 converts. The 

■}", ' ... }*?L *,™."'™ ^" n<>t 1)0 heart, in S. pr4» of Retting them to mar- pieties spend, all told. 



i process 

. ket At Zanz bar, one of the stave marts, from yearly 
' one to three hundred are daily exposed forsale. 



of Africa, and nnm- a hs ir Mre8 f grounxl. On the 84th 
not far from $80,000 day of October, seven good cartloads of 
! dry hay were housed. Thus as much hay 
nterestia this work was never greater wa8 secured in three months as could have 
The Church Missionary Socle-.- been eott cn, in some of our dry season*, 

ti» R*«t A fries de- . _ e . . 




mi: i»i.iiiieioo. vw.'rt* whulowa, v ..^, u sentiment a"d the aid ol loreign liitervcniioii. — : -. — 7 : - — -,1,1 mi« * * ue mow, uw«u»« wovj ..... ..-.v r ...... . 

in a speech- which was received with much Mohamedauism, wherever it prevails, is tho due the J r.c. .,.« , of this =?'»' ,r J; "j' ly. They arc a sure crop, iu seasons when 

applause. He said that he had been very -natural ally of slavery. j % riC a S I clover dries to death. The South has no 



much impressed, not only in listening to 



need to trifle with grasses while she has 



An important paper was rend by the 
the melody ol their voices, but also in _ the Rc ,7 M . G. Dana, of Norwich, Conn., up- gekkbJai. TnANKSoivjKO Dat ba* *» co'-pcas for hay 

thorough and painstaking manner 111 which on /. Thc Kviation of thc Frecl.nen to the uJ. "lou.kal ly the sad intelhgence or the I A team or horses at constant service on 
Uiey arc instructed. He told them that Kvancelizalion or Arri.a," of which wc death of Vick-Pii sidkst Viilsuk, who ' the road, was found to fatten so rust when 

his last on Tuesday, Nov. 23d. at 7-30 : tal pea hay, insU-ad of baled hay from 
his i-iHiiyatthecapitol. after a short ill- 1 Maryland, that t:.eir supply of grain was 

supposed to be coava- from I2 qll . ir t.M to three quart* 

each per day, without diminution of their 
life and vigor. 1 F. Ricuardsox, 
. ^ Norfolk, Va. 



thc 'reputation or this school has gone all 
over the luml, that all understand its no- 



1 to the woHk 



We aims and objects, nnd how its Ktutlents,i- o{ t i liB gnc^M when it is seen to have ndjit: 
are iiistnicteil so that they themselves be- j two continents. The inquiry is a timely and 
come teachers, and thus its influence will practical one.: 
be felt in tens' or thousands or families, the P ah £? mi 

After some excellent advice to young EW , a g, J, look ttl th6 field in „ t it , Beo 
teachers, which we record more Tully in gre pliica1 features. Africa, nliout whleji s< 
another column, the " Teacher'* Table," much of late has been wrilten. lies-bet 



Pit 

breathed his ' 

1 a. SI, in his . 
ueas, from which he 
leseeut. .1 
His death is a great national loss, when wise 

of" this ^mntrr nSS'to'bs counsels and clear foresight are so much needed 
or this country needs to be for 1^ ci jsU w Jj^ u approa0 | lJng , The Re- 
publican party loses in him one of its chief 
original organizers, and most ablo aud eloquent 
leaders; the country, a statesman whose hon- 
esty and integrity are recognized by all parties. 



We have received from Europe a limited qnan- 

-»«— " — - ■; i - t~ "~ "i"~„,i-o»":i'_ " anntl. - no I u csty and integrity are rccognizMi by an parties. tttT o{ t i, e Bismark. hue Cabbage Seed, which 

Mr. Colfax spoke some encourhging ^"Mg^-^ A M01-0 than a quarter of a century of prominent I produces solid heads of cal.l. ige the size of •'- 

words or the condition anil progress ot . ^^^t^^^kJ^m", political life-tmc of the severest tesU to which Lath ofa flour Imrrel and larger These j 

the colored race, saving that it has since \? m „„„,,„„. «„,| the Indian ocean the eastern. * <»*» ' character can be sub.n.tteil-ha. left 

its emancipation more than realized thc i,s superficial extent is estimated by the best hw i-ecord iinst--.incd. and growing hnghter^lt 
He then authority at 9,853,030 Hjuare miles, exclusive of 



expectations of its friends. 



1 a significant fact in these day* or official cor- 



._, — . — .. .„ -. ,1,,. i«i a ,;,i- This vast continent once the cm- ruptioti. that lie leaves the political stages poor 

closed with 1 warm eulogy of President ^ »* ^'^^^^•^^ lie , »| r .J„ ,|„ h:u not speculated iu hi. country's 

Uneoto, wlih* «nv m* «fiUi hearty ap- . {, M .- w , veB ,, gl ,H y »f the. werfcl. tlw emil*. *t.)U* 1 trijijt. . 

plause, and Uulc the school and thc stu- ancient churcli. and the asvlum of the infant. Hy the colored i«ople, ho will lwrememoerea 
dents " God sliced nnd good speed." Saviour, has remained until recently one of the 1 with fh.irlcsSuini or. whoso mtimato friend he 

The r ,,!, notwi.hstai.ii.g a rather ^U.^ ■ ^ ^ q( ^Zt^^X^g 
rapid delivery, was well reported by Mr. , )ie v.Klitermn.-niV'wi-ri- i-arlv ..-tiled • in tlu-o I lis mod cluuiiuut speeches iu the United Stetes 

inllucncc as Chair- 



Boilcll, of Old Point, coneS;»)udcutof the nfci ' nm ,-hrislian chun-lK-s were early found.-d. Senate. 1 



Associated Press. 



and colleges and repositories of science and man of tho Committee ou Military Affairs du- 



mous cabbages are raised with the most ordinary 
cultivation, in any climate, and at present prices, 
double the ordinary profit is realized from; their 
production. In transplanting from these seed, 
great care should be used to give sufficient space 
for growth. A package sent to any address, post- 
paid on receipt of 50 cents; 3 pacsages $1 00; 8 
for $3 00. A sure cure for cabbage pests and 4 
beautiful ehromos. The Maiden's Dream, full set 
sent free with each package. Address. B. Alex- 
ander & Co. . sole V. S. Agents. 8tli St.. opposite 
Cooper Institute, New York. Please quote this 
paper. ' 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 



UIIH. IIEMANS. 

The breaking Haven dashed high 

On a stern and mckbound coast, 
And the woods against the stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills anil waters o'er, 
When u band of exiles moored their bark 

On a wild New England shon. 

Not as the conqueror conies. 

They, the true hearted, came; 
Not huh the roll of stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Not as the tiying come. 

In silence and in fear;— •' 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea: 
And the sounding aisleB of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the freel 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam: 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome homel 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band; — 
Why had tltry co to waller there, 

Away from their childhood's land? 

These was woman's fearless eye 

Lit by Tier deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow serenely highl 

And the liery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of wal ? — 

They sought a faith's pure Bhrinel 

Ay I call it holy ground. 
The soil where first they trod: 

They have left unstained what there they 
found- 
Freedom to worship Ood! 



hurled in the, saint ; differing in geolouicnl 
structure from any stone in the vicinity. 
How it ciime there nobody can toll, but it 
made a very good stepping-stone from op- 
pression to freedom, it threshold to a new 
civilization and rt new world. 

The natural growth of the shore, and 
the building of wharves have left the Kock 
so far up the beach now that a giant could 
not reach it, nt one stride, from a boat in 
the bay ; but, fortunately, we need feel no 
doubts as we stand upon it. that it is the 
ery spot first pressed by Pilgrim feet in 



in the attempt, and they concluded to be 
1 satisfied with this. Twenty yoke of oxen 
j dragged it to the Square, where a liberty 
i pole was put up beside it, and many a 
j l ousing speech was made from the ' liberty 
I pulpit," doubtless. 

| There it was left until 1834, when it was 
set up with appropriate ceremonies in front 
of the Pilgrim Memorial Hall, where it 
now stands,' enclosed with an iron railing. 
The date Hi20 is printed on the stone in 
large white letters, and all around the rail- 
ing arc inscribed the names of the Pilgrim 



PLYMOUTH BOOK. 



— Landimj of the PUffrivm.—by 3fr». Utmnnn. 

Yes ; that is the landing of the Pilgrims 
by Mrs. Hemans; but, fortunately for the 
Pilgrims, the landing by themselves was 
not opposed by quite such formidable ob- 
stacles.,: It is only one illustration of the 
feet that writers who draw upon their own 
imagination for descriptions of distant 
scenes are liable to make mistakes. 
| Whoever goes to Plymouth expecting 
to find the "rock-bound coast" the English 
poet sings of, wilf be disappointed. No 
nigged cliffs and frowning crags with wild 
inrf roaring at their feet, but, as far. as the 




" STAKDlSH .MONUMENT. 

Plymouth. There is no possibility of landers. 

misplaced enthusiasm here. Its story is Within the Memorial ITall are gathered 

not one of those that has crept from ro- many curious relics of the Pilgrims: the 

mance into history, but is as well atithen- sword of brave Miles Standish; Governor 

ticated as that of George Washington and Carver's high backed, magisterial chair; 

his little hatchet. In 1741, it formed part tables and stoves, andirons, money chests, 

of the natural shore where waves flowed and antique cabinets brought over in the 

at high tide. It was proposed that year May-Jlnwer, with Indian tomahawks and 

to build a wharf which would cover it; arrow heads strangely interspersed among 

but an old man was living in Plymouth, the peaceful relics of the Pilgrims' primi- 

Thomas Faunce, the last ruling elder in tive household furniture: 




eye can reach in either direction, smooth 
■weeps of sand-beach, and now and then 
low rounded hills in the background, on 
one of which now rises a tall column in 
honor of one of the bravest of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, Copt Miles Standish. As 
the ancient Pilgrim chronicles wrote it, 
" A bay greater than Cape Cod, compassed 
with goodly land, and in the bay, two fine 
islands uninhabited, whereon are nothing 
but woods: immense store of fiqwl and ex- 
cellent food, nnd cannot but be of fish in 
the season — n most hopeful port." 

Bat what is Plymouth Rock, then ? It 
►Is, curiously enough, the only rock that is 
to.*c found on the const for many miles ; 
a solitary ledge or huge boulder, now nearly 



BURYING HILL. 

the first chnrcfi there. He was ninety-five | 
years old, and had known some of the Pil- ! 
grim Fathers intimately. When he heard 
of this intended sai'rilege.hc tottered weep- 
ing to the stone, and, ill presence of many 
of the citizens, pointed out the rock made 
sacred by the Pilgrims' feet. In 1818, a 
man wits living, for fifty-two years 
town clerk in Plymouth, who was present 
at this memorable scene. From that day 
the Kock has lieen held in reverence. 

When the Revolutionary war was im- 
pending, the citizens of Plymouth under- 
took to remove the whole of the Rock to i 
Town Square to make of it a " liberty 
pulpit" Irom which to rouse the patriotism 
of the people. A largo piece was split off 



Until a few years, the oiiginal Rock on 
the shore has lieen suffered to remain pro- 
tected from oblivion only by its historical 
reeonjl, and from the depredations of cu- 
rious j visitors who would carry it off bit 
by bit, only by the drifting sand which 
has nearly buried it out of sight. Now, a 
beautiful granite temple stands over it, at 
once u monument and a defence. 

Above the strip of shore on wjiich it 
stands, rises the low hill or ledge on which 
the Pilgrims buried their dead through the 
first terrible year of struggle, when, as 
Governor Bradford wrote, they "dug seven 
times as many graves as they built houses." 
These graves they were obliged to level, 
and sow the hillside with corn to conceal 



tin in from savage attacks.. Stifl above 
this ledge is '• Burying Hill," 1 thickly 
covered with ancient tombstones, and sur- 
mounted by the ruins, of the first fort built 
to protect the little colony from the Indians. 

A t the loot of the first d< elivity, stretches 
the narrow street of the i artiest Plymouth, 
of which not a single In -use remains, 
though there are some quite. ancient ones 
in the present town. "We make narrow 
streets and small lots," says the Pilgrim 
chronicle, "became we have no strength 
lo take care of mure." Here Governor 
Bradford, and Governor Carver, and Cap. 
tain Standish, and all the brave leaders, 
men of rare gifts and cultivation, from the 
best families of the old world, labored in 
the field together, built their own houses, 
planted their own corn, and shared all the 
toils and dangers of the pilgrim band. 
They were men of gieat heart and great 
genius ; genius which sees the end from 
the beginning, a great state in a savage 

lderness, and hopes all things, believes 
all things, and endures all things to accom- 
plish the vision. 

How has it been accomplished ? Not one 
of that struggling band went back in the 
May-Jlower which brought them over. 
More and more came out to them, flying 
from religious persecution in England 
where the royal commissioners told them 
"only qboy the law and come to the estab- 
lished church, ami be a dissembler, hyp- 
ocrite or devil if you will." They chose 
the wilderness rather than such a compro- 
mise with conscience, until, as Doctor 
Bacon, -fa,. .-Harper*' Magazine, says, 
' Twenty-one thousand Puritans are sup- 
posed to havecome over to A nlerica The 
ilescendents of Bradford and Hobinson, 
Winthrop, Cotton, and the rest, have in- 
censed to seven millions, carefully esti- 
mated. They have spread from ocean to 
ocean. Many of the early Puritans were 
cultivated and accomplished men Most 
of them at heart republicans. The com- 
pact formed in the cabin of the May fower 
became the model on which every State, 
from Maine^to Oregon, has been founded. 
Like these early Pilgrims, our people every- 
where pledge themselves to obey the laws, 
which they have themselves sanctioned, 
and which derive all their authority from 
the consent of the people, but which the 
people will' enforce with their united 
strength. The moral St stem of the Puri- 
tans has become the foundation of our 
creat prosperity. It was upon knowledge 
and religion they built their state. Every 
State lias obeyed the precepts of Robinson 
and Brewster, till Colorado and^nlifornia 
lounded their prosperity on their public 
schools." • J 

' With this record, we can all claim an 
interest in Plymouth Rock, " from ocean 
to ocean," from the Bay to the Gulf As 
I stood on the ledge a year ago watch- 
ing a December sunset over Plymouth 
Ray. the Pilgrims' nameless graves beneath 
my feet, and saw a group of Hampton stn- 
dents gathering with enthusiastic shouts 
around Plymouth Rock, I thought; Who 
has a better right to stand there, with the 
children of the Puritans, than this race 
which has sent'as. brave a band of Pilgrim 
Fathers lo Africa as those that lauded 
here, and is standing itself on the thresh- 
old of a new civilization and a new world 
of liberty ? It VV. L. 

The Moerxide Weekly, of Louisville, 
Ky., says — A friend has furnished us a 
record of the tavern-keepers of Rardstown 
as recollected by an old and reliable cit- 
izen, from 1794 to 1833. He gives their 
names, habits, and pecuniary results. Tito 
number foots up twenty-three. Of them, 
only four realized nny profit out of tho 
business — while sixteen of them became 
addicted to the use of liquor, and most of 
them drank bard. This was when liquors 
were not so adulterated as now, yet tho 
curse of the business- was fatal. A record 
of the liquor venders lor the past decado 
would tell a more appalling story, by far. 
It seems that God has never forgotten to 
mete out " woe unto him that putteth tho 
bottle to his neighbor's lips." 
. They have a workimr men's temperance 
praver meeting in Buffalo, New York, in- 
augurated and sustained by the christain 
women of the city. One hundred and 
sixty-sis reformed dnyrffcanW, during tho 
year, is the work of these meetings v 



The hird let loose in Eastern Skies 

Returning fondly home. 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wing nor flics 

Where idler warblers roam. 

But high she shoots thro' sir and light, 

Above all low delay; 
Where nothing earthly bounds her sight, 

Nor Bhadows dim her way. 

So.grant me Lord, from every Bnare 

Of sinful passion free, 
Aloft thro" faith's serencr air 

To hold my course to Thee. 

No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 

My soul, as home she springs; 
Thy siinBhine on her joyful way, 
Thy freedom in her wings. 

i - Moar *- 
-i . — . — 

THE CARRIER DOVE. 

Well did the patriarch Noah choose, in 
■ending forth this gentle bird as his mes- 
senger over the waste of waters. Its won. 
derful power of flight, and instinct for re- 
turning home are,still,often made use of in 
different countries. Trained to know one 
home, it is then carried to some distant 
point with which communication is desired. 
A tiny letter on thinnest paper is tied un- 
der its wing. The moment it is set free, 
it wheels high into the air.and then — "with- 
out compass, chart or quadrant" — starts 
home with unerring flight, though that 
home may be hundreds of miles away. 
It is said to fly, sometimes, at the rate of 
fllty miles an hour. During the siege of 
Paris, in the French and German war, in 
1870, constant correspondence was held, by 
means of this aerial post, between the city 
»nd its friends outside. 
The dove with the olive branch is our fitting 
emblem of peace, the harbinger ot return- 
ing prosperity after the wild unrest of war, 



THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Some of our readers may remember an 
illustration which appeared not long since 
in our pages, of the dredging constantly 
carried on in the South Pass of the .Missis- 
sippi delta. Suico the 14th of June iast, 
a company of engineers haro been at work 
buildingjcttics with a view ta permanently 
deepening the channel of this same South 
Pass, and the latest reports from them are 
most encouraging. The jetties on the east 
and west sides are rapidly progressing, a 
large part of the mattress foundation has 
been securely laid, and the channel is cut- 
ting out with extraordinary rapidity, hav- 
ing already gained seven feet in depth at 
itlie head of the works. The engineer in 
command does not hesitate to nllirm his 
belief that before the end of the present 
year, the largest ships w : ll be able to enter 
the river by the Soutu Pass at any tide, 
and proceed without delay to New Orleans. 
If Buchlvppes as these should become cer- 
tainties the commerce of New Orleans and 
of the whole surrounding country will re- 
ceive immense impetus and that depart- 
ment of the South will have reason to look 
forward to greater prosperity than of late 
has fallen to its lot. 



the people themselves were half starved 
and had no food to offer the hungry and 
exhausted travellers. 

A party of twenty of the strongest of j 
these was detailed to go northward in 
search of supplies, and Mr. Stanley hi ni- j 
self struck into the woods in search of I 
game. He returned empty handed, and 
his own words best tell what followed : 
" I was so struck with the pinched faces | 
of my poor people, that I could have wept j 
heartily, except for the fear of alarming 
them, and 1 resolved to do something at' 
once for their relief. I emptied a sheet- 
iron trunk of its contents, filled it with 
water, and put it on the fire ; then broke 
open our medical stores, took five pounds 
of oat-meal and three tins of rcvalenta ar- 
abica, (prepared food) with which I made 
gruel to feed '.wo hundred and twenty men. 
0, it was a rare sight to sec these poor 
famine stricken people assisting mc to cook 
that huge pot of gruel ; and it was a still 
rarer sight to watch the pleasure steal over 



doctor, who took the place of a king. Un- 
fortunately, however, Mr. Stanley was 
obliged to open his bales of goods in order 
to dry them, and the sight was too much 
for the greedy natives. Upon a mete pro- 
test war was immediately declared, and 
the encampment was attacked by an army 
of natives in full war costume, with bows 
and arrows in their left hands and spears 
in their right. 

The camp was favorably situated and 
men were at once set to work to raise a 
high fence of thorn bushes about it, al- 
though Mr. Stanley permitted no active 
measures of offense until he became quite 
sure of the intentions of the enemy. On 
the second day the natives appeared in 
great force, and four parties were sent out 
from the enmp with orders to burn the vil- 
lages and seize nil the cattle to be found. 
These attacking parties were in the main 
successful, toward night returned, bringing 
cattle and grain, though they reported a 
loss of twenty-one men. On the third day 



her mission of thoroughly exploring every 
nook and cranny of the shores of the Vic- 
toria. It is with great pride and pleasure 
that I think of our success in conveying 
so large a boat safely through the hun- 
dreds of miles of jungle which we trav- 
ersed, and just now I feel as though the 
entire wealth of the universe could not 
tempt me to turn back from my work." m 
Our readers can now judge for them- 
selves of the importance of this expedi- 
tion, and of Mr. Stanley's prospect of suc- 
cess in the attempt lie is so bravely making 
to settle the vexed question as to whether 
the Victoria Nyanza is a simple lake, or a 
chain of small lakes, and we trust that 
they will take sufficient interest in this 
American explorer to look forward with 
pleasure to the accounts of his work which 
we hope to offer them in the future num- 
bers of the Southern Workman. 



AFRICAN EXPLOEATION. 

The expedition under Mr. II. M. Stan- 
Icy, (an American.) to which wc alluded in 
our September number, left IJagamoyo, a 
town on the coast of Zanguibar, in the 
month of November last, and after a per- 
ilous journey of one hundred and three 
days, reached, on the 27th of February, the 
shore of the Victoria Nyanza Lake. Mr. 
Stanley's account of the journey has 
reached us safely and is full of interest, 
while the results of i is exploration prom- 
ise to be of the first importance. As usual, 
want of space prevents us from giving our 
readers anything like a detailed account 
of the work accomplished or the country 
traversed, but wc cannot refrain from the 
attempt to condense Mr. Stanley's most 
interesting letter to the. iV. Y- Herald, 
taking for granted our readers' desire to 
know as touch as possiblo in regard to Af- 
rican exploration. 

The UrVt great dnnger of the expedition 
arose frdiffi the desertion of the guides, 
who left Mr. Stanley to lead his little army 
of something over three hundred men, 
with no aid but his compass, through an 
almost impenetrable jungle. On the llfth 




THE CARRIER DOVE, 
their faces as they drank the generous the natives were completely overcome, and 
food. After forty-eight hours' waiting wc just at daybreak on the fourth day the cx- 
licui ni the joyful sounds of musketry an- pedition inarched out of the devastated 
nouncing the return of the party from Su- valley, leaving its inhabitants to the fate 
no, ami the food they brought was greed- which they had brought upon themselves 
ily seized lbs the hungry people who were by their treachery and greed. Three days 
so rcvivedWiY it that one and all clamored later, Mr. Stanley, in halting at Mgongo 
to lie led \iwa.v,Miat afternoon. Nowise Teinbo, found that he had but one hundred 
loth myself ttTmareh away from this fatal and ninety-four men left, having in less 
jungle. I assented, but two m ire poor I'd- than three months lost by famine, dyscn- 
lows breathed their last before wc left tcry, heart disease, desertion and war, one 
camp." hundred and twenty-Dec men of African 

On the 21st of January the expedition birth, and one European, 
reached Ituru. a district which came near ; At hist the expedition encamped within 
being fatal to the little band, as the natives 1 one hundred yanls of the Victoria Nyanza, 
were treacherous and cruel, and it was and, although Mr. Stanley confesses his ig- 
only after three days of hard lighting that j norance or the actual size anil conliguration 
Mr. Stanley was able to furco his way into j of that great inland sea, he is evidently full 
a comparatively Bare country. They en- . of ho|« that its mysteries are soon to be 
camped in a broad valley of Ilura, on the opened to him. He writes: " As soon 
day above mentioned, and round them- asju.y letters are finished, the sections of 
selves at once surrounded by the inhubi- the Ladij Alice" (the boat which he took 
tants. whom they endeavored to propitiate out with him) ' w ill be screwed together, 
by gifts, and by great liberality to the mid the first English boat that ever sailed 



KAPIOLANI. 

In 1825, five years after the first mis- 
sionaries landed in Hawaii, Kapiolani a 
woman of high rank, while living at Kaiwa- 
oloa (where Captain Cook was murdered) 
became a Christian. Grieving for her peo- 
ple.most of whom still feared to anger Pele, 
she announced that it was her intention to 
visit Kilauea (the largest known volcano), 
and dare the fearful goddess to do herworst. 
Her husband and many others tried to dis- 
suade her, but she was resolute, and taking 
with her a large retinue, she to. k a journey 
of one hundred miles, mostly on foot, over 
the lugged lava, till she arrived near the 
crater. There a priestess of Pele met her, 
threatened her with the displeasure of the 
goddess if she i>ersisted, and prophesied 
tli at she and her followers would perish 
miserably. Their, as now, ohelo berries 
grew proftisely round the terminal wall of 
Kilauea, and there, as elsewhere, were sa- 
cred to Pele, no one daring to ent of them 
till he had first offered some of them t6 the 
divinity. It was usual, on arriving at the 
crater, to break a branch covered with ber- 
ries; and, turning the face to the pit of fire, 
throw bailor tlie branch over the precipice, 
saying, ' Pele, here are your ohelos. I of- 
fer some to you, some I also cat;' after 
which the natives partook of them freely. 
Kapiolani gathered and nte them without 
this formula, alter which she and her com- 
pany of eighty tiersons decended to the 
black edge of Halemau-mau. There, in full 
view of the fiery pit, she thus addrcsed 
her followers: 'Jehovah is my God. He 
kindled these fires. I fear not Pele. If I 
perish by the anger of Pele, then you may 
fear the power of Pele ; but if I trust in Je- 
hovah, and he should save me from the 
wrath of Pele, then you must fear and serve 
the Lord Jehovah. All the gods of Ha- 
waii are vain! Great is Jehovah's good- 
ness in sending teachers to turn us from 
these vanities to the living God I ' Then 
thev sang a hvmn. It was more sublime 
than Elijah's appeal on the soft green slopes 
or Carmel." — The Hawaiian Archipelago, 
by Isabella Bird. 



HOW TO MEASURE B0T8. 

" Would you tell a lie for five cents ? " 
asked a Sabbath-school teacher of one of 
her boys. 

"No, ma'am," answered Henry deci- 
dedly. 

" For ten cents?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" For a dollar? " 

" No ma'am." 

" For a hundred dollars? " 

" No, ma'ain ; not even for a hundred 
dollars." 

" For a thousand dollars? " 

neiiry hesitated. He could buy so many 
things with a thousand dollars! Oh! it 
would buy lots of things. While he was 
thus thinking and hesitating, another boy 
answered, '' No, ma'am," very positively. 

" Why not ? " asked the teacher. 



Because," answered Charles, i" when 
tho thousand dollars arc gone, the lie is 
there just the same." 

Which of these boys was the stouter, 
morally ? Charles, of course. 

Ten cents would have measured the 
moral strength of some boys. 

— Children'! Advocate. 



N£W3 OF THE MONTH- -Tut apprehended trouble with SpMn hat 

been peacefully nettled. While she claims the 
Mr. Titomas P. Frnnbr, for throe years in . right to maintain Court* Martial in revolution: 



«hai go of the music department at I lampton 
Institute, and director of the Hampton singers, 
until they were disbanded, is now at the head 
of tlm department of music at tho Temple 
Grove Seminary, Sar toga, and leader of the 
Sar .toga Musical Association. 

Dr. riAKS von Bt tow, the eminent Ger- 
man pianist. Is giving a sories of concerts in 
the principal cities of America. 

Skvator Prhrt. of Michigan, President The unveiling of the sutue of Stonewall 
pro tern of the Senate, succeeds Mr. Wilson as Jacks..!! in Kichmoml, which took place Octo- 
Vice President until the next Presidential ber 27th-tou ate f,.r notice In our November 
Section, unless the Senate ch-wses somo one number -was the occasion of a brilliant and 



ary Cuba, she will guarantee to American citi- 
zens fair dufons ; accordiug to the provisions of 
the treaty of 1793. \ 

Tin; present cotton crop is said to be the 
largest si ucojtho war. 

Mji.dt a^d Sah:<kt have concluded their 
labo.-s in lirooklyu and gone to Philadelphia. 



else to fill his place. 

Senator F.:iiry, of Connecticut, died the 
the day before the Vico Presidents death. 
When Mr. Wilson was told of it he spoke feel- 
ingly of the loss and said that Senator Ferry 
was an active, honorable, and useful man. 

A Mo umknt to Edgar Allen Poe, the cele- 
brated author o ' the " Song of the Bells," and 
the ''haven," has l.eeuoreotjd in Baltimore. 

Gkoiiob Bancroft, the American historian, 
announces that he shall continue his history 
of the United States, in four volumes, from 
the close of the Revolutionary war to the pres- 
ent time. 



Thk Slave TniDR is very active 
toast of Africa, and tho English ci 



the 



misers have 

lately made large captures. 

The BnooM Manufacture is one of the 
important industries of the South. In New 
Orleans the re are already eight factories. 

The Standard Cotton' Compresses now in 
-use at Norfolk andPortsmouth for reducing the 
bulk of cotton bales for shipping, are a great 
improvement on the old hydraulic presses till 
recently employed, anil the most perfect. of 
any of the steam presses. They can be worked 
at the rate of one hundred bales an hour, and 
reduce a We to one-fourth its original size. 

Dr. Gerei\rd Rohi.fs, the well-known Af- 
rican explorer, has recently arrived in this 
country, and will spend some months here, 
and give some lectures on his travels in Afri- 
ca, which have been very extended and inter- 
esting. The American Geographical Society 
baa invited him to speak before its next meet- 
ing- i 

Tiie Jubilee Sinorbs of Fisk University 
are enjoying a second tidal wave of prosperi- 
ty and popularity, in singing before crowded 
bouse* in Scotland, and being feted by the 
Scottish nobility, aa they were last year by the 
English. 



impressive pageant. 

When it was first proposod by some English 
friends to present this statue ti Richmond, 
some fears were expressed that the gift might 
wake up old animosities and sectional bitter- 
ness which it would be bettor to let die. ' On 
the contrary, the Northern press has vied with 
the Southern in tributes of honest admiration 
for the stur ly virtues aid military genius of 
their qu 'Udam antagonist. As a Richmond 
journal observes, ''the desire to do him honor 
was so universal as to bo absolutely without 
distinction of race or condition. " 

This is as it should be. Stonewall Jackson 
was an American of whom all Aineii ans may 
feel proud. His virtues belong to the nation, 
and the due recognition of heroism is essential 
to any advanced civilization. 



The Chrtitian Weekly says: 
■ The Centennial Cominision decided aome 
weeks ago that the exhibition shall iwtt he open 
on Sundays. The earnestness with which the 
religious press have been discussing this ques- 
tion, long after it had been decided according 
to their wishes, is one of the amusing curiosi- 
ties of journalism. 

Tlu Ohrielian Recorder (organ of the Afri- 
can M. E. Church; says: 

" No greater truth is there, than that ex- 
pressed in the common adage - • Eycry lu'i 
must stand on its own bottom.' It must lie 
Bn^witll us. Wo must stand upon our own 

feet We mean money, education, religion - I find there the peace denied Uicm at home, 
we hiean character. These are the feet that ,> - /. , .. * 

we need, that we must have." j Dut tiK 3 800,1 ro "" ll > 'M -" r various rea- 

„ _v 8onH r Holland was no resting place for 

The Friend e Reeteu says: Li. 1 1 • n 

',. , ' . them., and with admirable couraso they 

According to the report of the Frccdmen s ' „ : ■ , J 

Committee^ " In view of the provisions made | crossed over Iroin Delft to Plymouth. Eng. 
by the State, of Mississippi for the education | land, and thence sailed, on the 6lli day of 



THE PILGRIMS. 

This month of December contains one 
day which ought to be kept upon this con- 
tinent as the anniversary of the birtji of 
Christian liberty, for the men to whom, 
under God, we owe our religious freedom, 
on that day landed on A moriean soil. 

Early in the seventeenth century a little 
colony of English Puritans, driven by per. 
seditions from their native land, estab- 
lished themselves in Holland, (loping to 



William B. AsTon, of New York, died o: 
Nov., 24th, leaving an estate estimated at*20O, 
000,000. His death occurring so near that of , 
Vice President Wilson, suggests what very dif- 
ferent kinds of success there are in life. John 
Jacob Astor, the 'father of William, came to 
this country from Germany, a poor young man 
with a genius for money-making, a .d a reso- 
lute purpose. The immense fortune which he 
left lor his son to increase, was rolled up by 
steady devotion to busiueaa, and sagacious iu- 

U vestment in real estate. 
' Vilson died poor, but his goal was a different 
; and he gained it. Wealth and political 
' power are seldom to be honestly got together, 
and either oue is good if used for God and hu- 
manity. An ancient tombstone, somewhere, 
bears the inscription, 

" What 1 spent, I had; what I gave, I have; 
what I kept. I vo loat." 

Even the Astor 's hu ze possessions, time may 
dls ipate, but the Astor Library, with its 150,- 
000 volumes, open to all readers, is a lasting 
monument of their beneficence. 



of the colored children, and tho difficulty of 
securing the funds necessary for defraying the 
expenses of our school nt Jackson, the Com* 
mittco are united in judgment that it is not 
best to attempt to maintain a school there the 
approaching wintcrY that the Treasurer be au- 
thorized to loan the funds in his hands for the 
present, and the Committee authorized to rent 
our school and dwelling houses fur the coming 
winter if opportunity offers." 

Gambling at Fairs. —Several honest farm- 
ers in this State say that if gambling is con- 
tinued' another year they shall withdraw from 
the Society. Bettor that every agricultural so- 
ciety in the State he discontinued than to have 
tho morals of our young peoplex corrupted, 
cities and villages disgraced, 



Four beautiful fine oil chromes 7x0 and one 
i 9 x 12 sent for fifty cents, and six size 7 x 9 and 
I six size 9 x 12 sent for ft , and a full family port- 
,, .. ! folio of 100 oil and gem Curasao*, very fine, all 
An Effort is Beino Made to unite all the desi „ ns «vj. They are scriptural scenes, land- 
scapes, sea views, hunting and nshing scenes, 



colored Methodist organizations in the coun- 
try in one body. This effort is in the direc- 
tion of the tendency towards union, and the 
blotting out of ecclesiastical differences 1 now 
apparent throughout christian churches. 1 

Earthquakes and great showers of volcanic 
dost asd ashes in Iceland, covering the grouud 
to a depth of six inches, destroying pastures, 
«nd killing livestock. 

The French Government ia about to send a 
new exploring expedition to the interior of 
Africa, from the west coast to the basin of the 
White Nile. 

Thk Prince or Wales has gone to visit 
India. 

Trial bt Jurt has been established in Ja- 
pan. 

Australia is to exhibit specimens of pro- 
ducts and manufactures at the Centennial. 

China has consented to ark Englnnd'B par- 
don for the murder of a British traveler, and 
to open her lines of trade, and treat foreigners 
n a just and liberal spirit. 
• The New Constitution of Alabama has 



Rocky Mountain scenes, birds, animals, fruit and 
flower designs. Our chromes are facsimile re- 
productions of tho choicest works of the yrcai 
maetere, and pronounced by connoisseurs equal 
to the original oil paintings. Three hundred 
Decalcomania pictures sent for 50 cents large 
mixed, all kinds, (1; and 1,500, 13. A sample 
of these goods with full instructions to transfer 
the same will accompany each of the above or- 
ders if desired. Address, enclosing price, said a 
three cent stamp for return of goods by mail. B. 
Alexander & Co., wholesale and retail dealers. 
8th street, opposite Cooper Institute, New York 
Agents and tradesmen are makhag money sell- 




September, 1 1)20, for the utterly unknown 
wilderness of North America. Their lit> 
tic ship of* one hundred and eighty tons, 
the May Fhicer, lias become famous in 
history, for the men nnd women she bore 
across the sen laid down their lives lor the 
cause of Christ, and fought unto the end 
for that principle of liberty which they be- 
lieved to be at the foundation of Christian 
civilization. 

Before leaving England they rondo terms 
in regard to their settlement in America, 
with the Virginia Company, which at that 
time possessed important privileges ill the 
newly discovered country, and were, doubt- 
less, full of hope as to the result of their 
bold enterprise. On the 9th of November 
Prof. Tourjee told us five years ago, ",the | t»ey reached Cape Cixl, nnd anchored in 
time would come when men would lie sung ! the roadstead of the present Provincetown. 
into heaven! when the power of song would 1 Here, they, with the sagacity which char- 
be appreciated in our churches as a means of: actcrized- their work, drew up and signed , 
conversion." The prophecy has iis fulfil- j. solemn compact, binding themselves to 
meat in Sankey. We must have consecrated j u rul(xl b jt „ ^rms, „,„, at 0IHH! c .u. c ted 
singers and songs, not operatic schreeehings. j JJ/ rj^jj, i* governor Cor one year. 

An exploring party was sent out nnd spent 
some da ys in searching for a favorable spot 



money carried off in such a bold, 
manner. —Maine Farmer. 



The OMen Rale says : 



mucl 
ishouest 



ly is teaching preachers how to preach ; ] 
Sankey is teaching singers how to sing. God 
bless them both ! 



whereon to begin their little settlement, 
and finally, in the midst of storm nnd des- 
olation, tiicy landed at Plymouth, on th» 
22d of December, 1620. 

What stout hearts must have beaten in 



WHAT OUE EXCH ANOIS SAT. 

The Lib ral Chrittinn says: 

"The revival of religion that wc need, is a 
revival of honesty, of purity, of simplicity 
and frugality; of steady faith fulness, of pa- 
tience mill persistency ; of serene behavior un- 
der the burden of ailversil 



ersity ; of modesty and 

a provision that all banks oignnizcd in the C1)n8 j,|crnte kindness, in the midst of great 
State must have a specie basis, and their notes ' im , spcr ity: the revival of greater faith in 
'"■ 1 ilinrlicter-of deeper faith in God. 



must be redeemed in gold und silver. Sus- 
pension of specie payments is forbidden; bank 
charters nre grunted only for 20 years, and the 
loaning of Stato or municipal credit is pro- 
hibited. 

The Episcopal Church has just elected to the 
African Blsboprlo of Cape 1 'almas, the Hov. 
Dr. Clarke, of Augusta, Oa , a distinguished 
clergyman. This bishoprio 
berian 1 olony of Monrovia. 
tertitr remarks: 

"It has becnur-cd that a 
seleoted for this field, as tho 



J7i« Country Gentleman says: 

The animal » hiell is of the grcntest profit to 
the owner, which increases most in bulk or 
flesh, gives 1 lie most milk or does the most 
work, isitlmtono of easy disposition in com- 
fortable circumstances. The profit of all 
fi " "TrT tfiUmerSnml stock owners would be promoted 
The Boston Ad- i By]^onioting the comfort of their stock. 

TnK Way we Wabtk.— With an annual 
co'ored man bo ; expenditure of tOCO, 000,000 (figures based oii 
English Church official statistics) for liquors in the United 
ha' done in t e appointment of one for another Slates, it is not to I* wondered at that tho 
district of Africa, and as has recently been done ti L )ca ,,,.„ | ul „| „„,; ,|,e people poor. Sixty 
by tho Church of llayti. For some reasons the t |,„ us „ n ,| Americans annually lie down in a 
house of bishops have ■ bought best in* to adopt drunkard's _,„, \ t „cre better to bring ra- 
the suggestion now. although it is bel eve I , fl , , * , „, ^ ; tham £ ot 
that the true plan .for the evangel za.™ „f Af- . , than to have them 

sha"4 »» ° tun? Tr 

brethren in this oountrv are not more Interest- ' »"» n . crime and despair through which 

ed in the matter than they are. It would seem they >»"" inevitably pass. Tw ciily-fivo years 

that a wave of enthusiasm should be rolling of absolute abstinence from woi-sc than useless 

through their schools and seminaries, lending liquors would save to the country fifteen bil 

many to make their mission the r claiming of lions of dollars, and make us the richest im- 

Africa. Perhaps it may so bp seen lu days to ti.in in tho world.— Scribner'e Monthly fur 

1 December. 



driving will harness himsel f to a gig and with 
his eyes blinded, ft harsh bit in his mouth and 
person with the reins snd a raw hide behind 
him, who when he wishes him to start, simply 
gives him a cut with the raw hide, when he 
would have the speed increased gives him sev- 
eral additioaal cuts, and when he wants him 
to stop, yanks the reins with force enough to 
nearly break hia jaw. he will appreciate this 
style of driving, and knowing how it is him- 
self, will doubtleascorrect hia method. A great 
majority of the spavins, sprains, nnd ringbones 
not to apeak of the heaves and numerous other 
horse ailments, are caused by this rough and 
thoughtless driving. - • 



"Our Dumb Animals." — The excellent lit- 
tle paper issued by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, says, 
in a report of an address by lion. J. II. George, 
The practice of thrashing the patient ox to in- 
crease Ida a|Ksed ; of whacking him across the the bosoms of that brave band ; what deep 
nose when he ia desired to stop, is certainly j courage must have been theirs, that they 
not the characteristic of a good teamster, vny did not turn back appalled from the suf- 
more than the habit of yanking twitching, and f er ing and danger that were visibly await- 
whipping the horse is tlie indication of a good ; j thcm Qn that }c y g | lore . T„ tbux 
driver. If a man addled to this method of | fo * r monU)S t||1 y by stervation ^ 

exposure, more than haif their number; 
in the spring the last tie which bound them 
to their homes was broken by the departure 
of the May Flower, nnd shortly after their 
governor, John Carver, was added to the 
long list of their dead. That first winter' 
upon New England soil is one unbroken 
record of suffering and death ; but such 
men ns Bradford, nnd Allerton, and Miles 
Standish, were not of the stuff tbnt turns 
back, nnd in the face of privations of 
which in our dajj wc lean scarcely form as 
idea, th y organized their government, 
built up their village, made treaties, of 
peace with the neighboring Indian tribes, 
and, in short, conquered, one by one, the"" 
obstacles which Nature and man put in 
their way. 

Until 1023, when tho colonists were ablo 
to secure an abundant harvest from tho 
land which they had cleared, they lived in 
constant fear of starvation ; but from that 
time on, dangers and hardships lessened; 
their numbers were increased by fresh col- 
onics from England ; new settlements were 
begun at Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester, 
etc!, and the material success of the on.cr- 
prise wns asstned. ' 

But this final success, with nil its grand 
results, only throws stronger light upon 
tho sacrifices of that handful of men and 
women who by their steadfast courage 
grounded the great nation which was to 
come after them in the principles of free- 
dom, and by the stem tenacity of their 
faith taught their descendants the vnltto of 
religious toleration. W^e owe so much to 
them, that, as citizens of the country upon 
whose blenk shore their, work began, we 
ought to recognize their share* in the for- 
mation of our national policy,, and know 
them as wise and Christian men, and if in so 
doing wc can catch something- of the spirit 
in which they lalwr«l,suuVred. and nt last 
triumphed; our lives will surely thereby be 
made, stronger, ami more patient. 



, • " Died, suddenly. nearJohnsontown, Va., on 
Friday, Sept. 17th, Anna E. Pi.ts Collins, nt 
the residence of her hushan/f, Horace G. Col- 
lins. Shu was one of the first students to enter 
the Hamilton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute in IMS; was there at its organization, nnd 
remained there until the summer of 1872, at 
which time she left, and has taught school 
successfully up to the time of her death. She 
was a consistent member of the A. M £. 
Church. 

As her nurse nppronched her bedside to 
raise her pillow, she said to her, "please let 
1110 alone, for I shall be idl right directly." In 
108/111110 11100 live minutes after, Anna had 
crossed over the river of death, and, as wc 
think, her spirit had taken up its abode w ith 
the pure, and the holy ones. Dear Anna has 
gono to meet Lucy Hayes, and all her fellow 
students who have gone before. Farewell, 
dear Anna! a short farewell, 

Till wo shall meet nirain, above. 
In the groves where pleasures dwell, 
i And trees of life bear frails of love. 



— Six kernels of corn were given for 
planting to each of 253 scholars in a Vir- 
ginia Sunday-school, l ist spring. Tho 
Sunriay-tiliool companion reports that 
five Iwrrels of corn were rettthnil as the 
1 result Iif this npepilioivnnil sold for $20, 
the money goiug into tho mission ury fuiuL 
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their unpopularity, as they are cooler and bet- 
ter ventilated than the lower. And In. thaws 



wli-ase purses have a limited length, I would 
sav that thu whole distance from the Atlantic 
, shore to thu PaciHa-, can hurilly lie acaoniplished, 
In my last contribution to tbe WoitKMAN, I with firBt <:llu , 8 accomodations, for less than two 
hundred dollars in currency. 



rorcd to bIiow that thu journey by rail ta> 
California is not, altogether, a delightful one. 
Peruana* a brief account of the settlements along 
the raiuto, the |iosaiblu future developments of 
the region through whicli it passes, ailda word 
of advice tat those who contemplate a visit to the 
Pacific shores, may not be out of place before 1 
pass on to camsi.lur tiiisj?oiiJerful Statu, ejuli- 
furltia. > 

.vocst portions of an East 



and a 



, pa- 



ly, ami y. 
KiiilriKuU. 



. tun 



vilest lo.ikiiijj gn>^-:)lui|».i 
tilx^rof tliti poorest lioudea 



LETTERS FROM GRADUATE3. 

November 7, 1875. 
D ar Ttather : — I am glad that I have the 
pi. usure and time ta> write to you, and tell you 
, of my kIumiI. I was Mainlined by the County 
city j Superintendent, anil now 1 am gelling along 



The whiten aif thiB county (thawe who are of 
respectable families) are much in favor of the 
educating of the poor class of children. But 
thu paaor, and h.w classa-a of whiles are not so 
much iu favor of it. They won't let the child- 
ren, croaaa their hinds to go to school ; they huv. 



and » hat was at first a local arrangement ha* 
become national. j\ 

HOW TO IXSTROCT THE CHILDREN. 



A writer in Tht 



American Educational 



Monthly Bays : " It is easy to make n child 



to go sometimes miles out of their way. i ins i , „nd 'contented; he has an 'cngcr nppe- 
lsn.it pleasant, certainly butcu,, t be prevented. , , rf , * , «^ 

nTiies " 1 L , r n day'" >, H™vr , iu m,T££« *- 4 «• -J* too hi. . SU b. 

"c- again 1 shall B l,ul to ,c " r " ,low ""j" 1 America is bounded, 



pictu 

iuu, aiiul Central Pacific 
thu more fertile districts, 
i-iishipa of considerable 
tine', but they are not numerous. Most of thu 
way«talioua are villages— not always are thuy 
waarlby aif that name, as they soiuetimus consist 
of one or tw.a haiusa's only — that h ave been cru- 
sted by thu iica-e-sshies aif the road, not by uuy 
attractions of the surrounding country. Their 
Inhabitants are mostly men, rough and unculti- 
Tilted, and shut oil from the elevating influences 
of clvllbtalioii. The frequency uf the liijuor 
and gumbling saloons sometimes led me to wnu- 
der whether all luude their livelihood through 
these iiistitutious of our maiderii civilization, 
and if so, who were the patrons/ They fur- 
oislied a significant hint' as to thu moral status 
of these platen) tinman nature is the samu thu 
world aiver, and so long as we aru "of the earth 
earthy," we can never quite rise above the sun- 
■uous plane, lutelleclual odebriliea sometimes 
prefer, to diBcnss art, literature, and science, 
over roast turkey and cliampiiguu sauce, rather 
than cohl water and a crust. Can we very much 
blame these wild, he.ul.it roug felhiws when llley 
try tai lli'id the wine of their life in the dunce- 
house uinl the gin niug i ■ 

An old friend, whom I found unexpectedly in 
Bau Kiancisco, aud who was obliged through 
the reduced stutc of hid finances, to make his 
way here in the emigrant train, related to me a 
slightly unpleasant aalvuuture which chnuced to 
belull him on the route: llutiring, atonuof thu 
stoppiug.places, to an obscure and half hiddi 



ry nicely. 1 have forty scholars on the mil, 
ami they tell me I have not inure than half, 
ua.icommuui- ; n>i 10 election stoppeal my schmil two days this 

■ ,!"lf" y v..\*°. 1 11,1,1 «'<»*• 1 ,uu9t ,M vuu tl,ut ,l10 c "'" reu 
|icoplc in this township are very ignorant 
The white man in this place is all the go. If 
the white men tell the colored pupils that 
they would like to haw votes enough to make 
a number by offering litem a pair of boots or 
shoes, or a hut, lie will vote fur him or litem, 
anal lie glad to do aw. I' saw eight sell their 
votes nt the polls, and wcntilonrijo the store 
uliout a hundred yards, and some leaak one 
thing and some anol her; such as hats, bonis. 



forty. famr pupils. Whe i I write again 
give you a ba-tter aa'couut of mysi-1 
teaching since I left Hampton bus In' 
one year and eleven months. 1 like it better 
every year. 'Willi mueli'love and many good 
wishes tai the schaKil, aiid all its ta-achers, I am 
very truly, your pupil i|nd well wisher. 
I'o General BL'C A iimstho.no. E. 



Ctjt Ctudjcrs' Coblr. 



ADVICE FROM HON. SOHDYLEB OOLPAX, 
Addrm Btfort Hampton Inatitutt. 

1st. At the foundulinn of nil instruction if 
this principle: " To train up a child in l lie 
way be should go, you mutt Kalk in it yo ir- 
\lf. You must be exemplars t 



shoe?, nndtiiey wimcnl ,to be satisHcil it duing i «»•' 7 o make others true you must be true 
so Uc-mml-iiic pupils want my assistance in yourselves; to make others wise, you must be 
lelpiiiL' them to get up n Sabbath schoail they I wise. H J ou picuch tcni| cmnec and practice 
mve not haul any Sundav school before, I drmike-nmss, no one will heed you 
.ml I will .i-k yrtu if jou can tell me h»w «. Tfcew "'e '«<> +>m »' twehen that 1 



much you lliink it will cost to get ii up. They 



| observe: Ouu class is pedantic, pompous, 
have not any Bibles, no Testaments nor. hymn I sclf-e.iimiincd, in, g.sicriiil. When he stands 
books. 1 told them thai 1 would write to before children lie fills them wit . 
you and see if I coul.l get any fnatrMCtloiwJ <* playing on their heart st rings by the mighty 
55SJ st iitiniT it for 1 .lid not know where I , p»»trol love. Such tcacllillg liasfew results. 
SS« K toii Wl? I.a.ksnpwi.hauc; the little deli 
I let mo henr where I can set llnm They ' ««'e U-Dilriki ol Inn infant niinil cannot reach 
- I -J grasp institution from ouch M tcnaher, 



Ic it in liis mind with the icebergs of the 
north, the roaring surf of the Atlantic, the 
orange and palm of the south, and the snow- 
cnppcil mountains and blue sea of the weBt. 
Li t him handle a yard-stick, a nest of meas- 
ures, and a grocer's scales, and he w ill lake 
hohl aif his tables with a zest. Divide- your 
history class into sections; let one represent 
the valiant Cnrtliagenians, the other the victo- 
rious Hamulus; let them recount in rivalry the 
incidents of that ancient straggle, and instead 
of becalming drowsy, their eyes will flath nt 
the thought of the recitation. Children are 
very fond of pictures. Events quickly be- 
come lived in a pupil's mind when illustrated 
iu this manner. 



made up the amount of Ave dollars to get i up luntl grasp m»liu< ti.-n from su e -b a lea. her. 
them w(ith,\ut I told then, that would not be . The second c lass of lei.chers bung sunshine 
enough-fur 1 thought that it would ...it lake ■ into Hie schoo ttnuin. pliildren luin to them 
less than ten or fifteen dollars. My school ; as floweis to the light. There is an almos- 
will lust six months. 1 commenced mv work \ |>"ere of sunshine «i..und such a teacher. His 
here as a teacher, on the Ibth ol October, '75, \ «».l light altlacls all to him for their good 

mid the people seem to lie very much pleased . and giowtli. V liotlling.not even tile cloths tbry 9t».od in, 
at present. When 1 oixned my schmd I 1 Above all thincs, teach children what their | „ .... r „ ,... J: ,„<I ,7L i..„.i 



FF.EEDMEN IN GEOFGIA. 

Cli.nle8 NordliolT. in a recent letter writ- 
ten fiom Atlanta, ill Ucorgin, says that 
the number of colored polls for Hint State 
in 1874 amounted to 83,318 ■> Hint the 
r.iiralX'i' tliti»*ivl timed showed nn Aggregate 
value of taxable properly equal to $H,1S7,- 
198, on which $3(1,788 ytt-m paid in luxes ; 
Unit these colored )icrsonB owned in fee 
simple 338.7C9 acres of agricultural lands, 
and that their city and town pni|aTly 
amounted to $1 200,115. These figures, 
in view of the circumstances, are most 
remarkable. It is scarce ten wars since 
nearly nil these persons were slavcs.owning 



Above all things, teach childr 
ifc iB. It is not brent I ' 
\iie "first "part sleeping, simply. Lifci 



-. ^'fmZi^nHviZ 1 or their own bodies, as against the legal 

1 ^tJ^T ^^"t^r&tf^ArWts of their masters. Tl.cy were yg- 



»,,'»„,,,,,, there encaiuuterud two gambler, who the nuinlK-r that is named in li* first i-„rt ^7;'^^ {' L11 ^ 

"kiudly' offered to l.mn him money if he would of my letter. The school house is very ] r lul people see 11 io. a iiauie » k 1 . ; .■ „riifi> and without 

play. Knowing their game, he consented, bor- I „ t ...^m, h ut the trustees says that they will and evil, from childhood. Good i"""™"*- the U( er industries ol life, and W '"'°»J 

wed ten dollars, and at the first stake drew £{, it H xeel before cold weather, but it i. <ln.« lug us up. toward the divin- ; bad influ- ft „j. l.abiU of economical thrift And yet 



out twenty"." '"lie 'concluded this was sufficient. I ""Jj ' ' TliVcoiorcd" iwlnila say tliat they'di'd ences, drawing us down to the brute. Mid 
psy. d back the ten dollars he had Arrowed, and ^ , fix i,,,^'^, {hu while teacher, « ay we stand, betweea the divine and he 

ami they never did do it. And I t»W the pu- hn.le. How to culi.vi.te the ***** 
pils not to keep too much talk about it. But | nature b the greatcs lesson of l.fe- to. teach, 
prav, -all the im.re. So they have sent the . Teach children that they cad these. two lives 
unilier to fix it with, ami 1 am in hopes that j The life with.ut, and the lifc i 
they will fix it. ' j that the inside must be pure in t 

Ilcspectfully, yours. 



Waas aba.at to walk off with the other ten. The 
light aif a pistol barrel proaluccd a change in his 
of action, and he departed no richer thuu 



hai 



the earlier days of the road, the dwellers 
:a-se way-stations \va*re much more lawless 
they iiiiw are, and lynch law often dealt 
itriiiuary justice 10 offenders. Sometimes 
. isseiv'crs upon thu trains w.-re startled by 
iglit of bodies dangling from the trees or 
r. stlc-work. A sterner r. t.ibnti m of their 
«, la-rlmps, than courts of jiibtice could 
aff .rdeil 



iin.lrr Ireeilom and with its inspiration and 
motives, they have, besides supporting 
themselves, achieved these results in the 
way of accumulated capital in hardly a 
ith.lni "mid "the life within; anil decade; and that, too, notwitlislanding 
tefJSfi? " D " 1 "'" '""'" } 25 .He ins'ide nit be .mrc in the sigiit of the great disadvantages of their sitt.al ior?. 

I God. as well as the oulsialc ill the sight of This certairly tells Well for the colored 



Tlie spb- 
Kebmskl, 
that Stale. 



ufields of ; hi 



ii! and gla 
save nodaiubt us 10, tne luture 01 1 si 
Wjtli the Westwanl How of civili- | ta 
II soain ljucomep)iptil itisandniiuriali- , H 
lag. Yet I confess 1 should bat but poorly saitis- ! 1 
fied to live among, ils Hat plam-s; lucking — at ' 



Viboimia, Octola r 29, 18713. 
Teacher: — I Imvu ba^en thinking for: 
ne tliat 1 would write and let you heur 
from uic Since 1 have been teaching, 1 think 1 1 



D -i 



There arc fne means of learning: These 



Observation, 

lieu ling. 



people of Georgia ; nnd il shows, moreover, 
tlmt the Stnte. though for most of the time 
in Democratic hands, has protected the 
property rights of the colored people. 

i — Independent. 

HAMPTOW BAB 
OYSTER OOJJ^AKTir. 

{MUTUALLY CO-ul'SRA II YB.Y 
Open Oyaterai 

In boxes, couutlnllis oao duseii «aurt cans and 

Seleet (huijest anal flnest ), per quart can, 35 ota. 
itSSsTdlineallaiii-Ixe). » « ~ 30 h 
Basndem (lara/e ami small). •> " 85 
In kegs contalnlnK 0110 gallon and upward. 

Select na* gallon t 1.20 

1.0O 

reply" of 'nearly - all who were present, f asked I please, „n.l il still thirsts for more. j BgM"* " '2LM^'£&'»i^& 

then what must be done in case of misconduct Re.nember this: / I .MSls^W The kegj 

and bad lessons t Here was a pause, they Knowlealgc is not what you learn, blft what uruair-ilithtuiul will keep romconslalerablelengUi 



lone much gasal iu this cnuuly. My first 
light in 'IS, shortly after 1 left llamp- 
sc nan.c is over ah'ar to me. continued 
lbs anal stopiHil abtmt oae year. When 
1 make ill) the school, aif course it was . . 
thing tai Z as well a. cl.il lreu. They j LT^.T" 



like ! wonderful j 



least, hi thai region through" which I passed— 1 calhured aniuml me lailh parents and child 

nly iu r graudeur, but even in piutliness of ■ I laild tlmiu my plans, and they sceiuml to . f 
scenery. Its people would liar.lly be filled, 1 ! them, and said that they gave their children to ! nnel . 
fa.iay, with the most lofty •houghta and iinajri- | me 
iti.Vus, and yet. we must not 



Heiuonr, 
Heflecl ion. 

Educators sojneliuics, in their anxiety to se- 
cure n wialc range of studies, alam't sufficiently 
their scholars the value of uieni- j 
Naiiv, our memory is one of the most 



Geld has bestowed upon us; 
most mysterious. Take a tuin- 

... ..• ,»» father. At ^tbe' opening of my school bier nnd pa.ur waiter into it; by-aml by yam 

ot ascribe to the the children could not read, and most of them can pour no mure ; it is full. It is not. so wit 11 



were in their alphabet. I asked them did they . the mind. You ciinuot fill it full of know 



WCri! in lurn aiiiii-w... m ......... ..... ,,, v ,,,t,,.i. • - , _ 

like to be whipped 1 No. sir, was thu prompt ledge in a whole 1 I'e-tiiue. Pour in all you Standavrd, 

■ - , f ,, . . 1 _..i 1 ' . ... ;?.. . KAnalain. 



pl.rsica.l lealurea of a country loo great an inHu 
ence ii|»ill the liilnd. In thu war through which 
our nation has just pusscal, some of thu best 
soldiers came from the farni lands of Iowa; 
though perhaps it was the grim old Puritan 
spirit of t heir New England ahcestera that ani- 
mated them. 

The soiLof Wyoming, though hardly suscep- 
til.K- of cultivation, is excellent for gra7.ing 
purposes, and already it liegins to abound in 
vast herds of cattle. From the cars 1 eiccasion- 
llly saw cows and horses feeding in immense 
numbers, guarded and protected by their mount- 
ed owners. Sometimes in the fur dist- 

thick cloud hovering near the earth, a 
By attention; nor could I explain the pb — 

nam until 1 could easily maku out the long line | fort for tlieir success that could be iiiaalu by me. I Q nB j„ your, charge, to be useful men anal 
of cattle passing in thousands over' the dusty When the* school closed, some of them could I „.„„„,,, . ,„,.„ nm \ women you may be pnind 



° Tlie^uove are suitable for Christmas presents, 
t, Oysters lnthe Sliel X I 

In boxa s or lmgs coatainlag oao bushel and op- 
wai-al. or In barrels coiit.iiiilng'tlirco bushe-ls, 

Select per bushel S1.0O 

It is not what vou stuily, but what you re- standard, ' " 

umber and reflect upaiii, that tniikes you Random. \ - 60 

read and write 1 would leach them if they did j learned. , I ^WM&^&tSSSSi 'S&SSSA 

toil ! what 1 told them. I hey promised to obey, nnd One more suggestion: I meats liuule to have ilia m fan wnralaal thence to aU 

those flvel months were spout in all possible of- Above all things else', strive to fit the clnl- ,„ r .„ „t u,.- Ml.l.ile. Weswrn, unil XortheiaStatet. 

''its received by 

elBoaoaPix 
, V*., P, o. Box 13. Manngtr. 



seemed not ready to give as prompt an answer ou renu . mm ,r. 
this time as before, 1 suggested the following , . , , „ cnt ])Ut w i, at you digest, 

one: We punish for misconduct, aud a series " " ' ' ;' ' 

r^n^te you hand,, but that 

Get good lessons, ami behave oursadvis. and not | you k*jf, that makes y.iu rich, 
fight. Tliat is very good, said I, 1 made them 
promise, but told them if tlmy wanted to 




of ruin, ho.ve<Ter, falls throughout the summer, I rassmellt ; I have taught nine mouths in this 
Ui.l not until the fairer and more easily culti- I year ; gave great satisfaction to the timnty'Su- 
'•ted reginun are overrun with Inhabitants, will : perlatendent. Not to confer any honor on my- 
tlia-sa- forbidding wastes be reclaimed and popu- j self, but it becomes me to say something about 
Uteal. . the teachers who have been leaching In this 

The question may he asked whether this I county from Hampton, us I am a teacher of the 
Western tour is an eutlrely safe one 1 111 reply j coloreel nice. Your moral lessons were of much 
1 waaiihl inquire whether pleasure driving is en- Interest to me while at 11. 1 have Iieen l.-ctur- 
Urolv safe in the Kastt 1 think the chances of Imj principally by them, aad mourn the laSst mi- 
•cai.ie.it or assault are about equal hi the two portunitleB which I should have had. My 
ernes. The best time in which to make this I school la-fore the present one, was in a church, 
iouraey, is the spring or autumn, and iherequi- j (colored.) and I took much paina iu trying 10 
•ite preparations aru just the ones necessary for teach the Bible to thu best .if my knowledge 
•ny lung trip, and no mora than these. Both '.but thu inemU'ra of the ell 
" raahlng ami drinking water upon the ears ! moat of the cailonil nia-e, h. 
si, and the meals furnished at the way- j Ideas about Christianity: If 
ins nre Ve-ry fu_ along the whole route. To greatlmlae, they don't enjoy 
name passing overflle naul in the summer 1 , die Uiblo. I long to seu the 
*ould recommend the upper berths, in spite of 1 that respect. 



is the true sU victor iu this life, and in the | tJ.Tjji pR^IRIE FARMER 
land beyond the stars. j w „, |»7l.a.i.l Is now thi* Oullmr A,- 

• . Tntfi ««ST KIIKK SCU0O1. IN AMKI1ICA. 

, , , . ' Slock bn eallng. thu Apiary, IMllttry. Iloiiseholal, 
The origin of the free school of America ,.,„.. |, |„ w also a literary anal yonng folks ala>part- 
was singuhir. In the rceor.ls of Boston, New ^^j^ftg^ 
England, is the following entry: "Hie loth ' ' 

of tho Miimiith. 1035. It was then general- I PRAIRIE FARMER COMPART . 

Ivamvcal upon ihat our brother, Philemon air»iesw.lnanrat<™no»rmo^htta 
iy 11^111.. 1 up"o aaa.a, .... • . ^ ,.,,,1 („ banalsoimtlv i nstmteal from time to time, 

Plinnolint shllll be entreated to become ^i;, 1 't ™rai!;or«»esloek,Uaillilll.g»in.|irove.l.r^^ 
schiadimisier fur i lie teaching and nurturing mueidiierv. a-to. . <f; ,■ , , 

sciiiHiiiii is a. r.,„„, t |.i. .liLdit 11iui>iiblislier»'iilml»tomaIti'itln.ll8p.'aBa.ilelil 

of nil ellihlren n ub us. U|»nl tins silgni ( . v ,."y I„,,i>uiinlil Into wliloli It fliula ita i(jiy. Mpr» 

"I I basis the first American coinuion-school was „ ^,,,,1,^ will lie sent lo any ..lalremTrw. sail- 

Jof esiablishc,'. Wtl.e advantage, of which In- «KKSKBfSS3 

educated in diaus and whiles were invited without (lis- ,„,,„„, ,.„„ miiy um^^ together /or subsortp. 
I tinction. Tile system spread to other towns, , turn purposes. 



don't 



like tlx 
strange 



J 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 



TMJT- 



OP 



Tills series of sohool-lrooks, numliertnir between 
three iuhI four tune ho! volume, u i. nown and pop- 
ularly uted In tveru lection of the United Stall ». mil 
bi/nera clau of cllltene, reproBentiii)} all shades of 
political opinion and religions boiler 

The series Is complete, covering every variety anil 
ffrarte of science anil literature, from the Primer 
which guliles the lisping tongue of the Infant, to 
tli" absTriiso ami OllBcult ' West Point Course." 

The series Is uni/ormlu excellent. Eaoh volums. 
among so manv, maintains Its own stamlanl of 
merlt'eml assist*, In its place, to round tho perfect 
whole. 

It Is tho pride of the Publishers that their Im- 
print appears in not • single poor, or oyen lml lifer- 
ent text-hook. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page Is a sort or guarantee whloh the educa- 
tional publlo have learner! to respect. 

For those reasons, this scries has t>oon Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SEltIKH .>/hTANI>. 
AKD SCHOOL BOOKS-a title whloh Is now nn . 
Tersally concoded In Its broailest sense, and which 
cannot; with equal propriety, be applied toanyrl. 
vil publication whatsoever. The set-tos Includes 
well-known and universally populur 



I publication 
• following w< 




HOME SAVINGS BANK, 

COBHEB MAIN AND ATLANTIC STREETS. 
Murorprntca umlfr £tatt (Charter, 

1874. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 



i SUBSCRIBED 



S 100 000. 
• 20 000. 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 

PARKER 4 WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GBAMMAE 

W. CLARK, A. M. 



NATIONAL OOUBSE IN CK 

MO NTS IT H <* UcITALLT. 



EOBBAPHY 



)»<«. Deposit* ruituhl on demand. 

Kxcliange iKiniihl and drafts drawn on the Na- 
tional SI iikI Leather llank. Si'Wiotk city: capi- 
tal one Million. 

Draft* drawn also on Ituitltnoru, Washington, 
lllchinond, and other cities. 

coun'lrv' IO All 'invl-it'ui.-n"-' mad" ill lli'l's vieildly. 
Ksneclill Hdvantages itivi-n It.,.-., e.lsloiners who 
were de|io~hoi> lii tlic lute KHEE OMAN'S SAV- 
INGS UANK. 

N. It. We have loaned since lied XoveuilK-r,- 

l-hi.tH locoton-.l i it l/.c-ns. ,u,.l inn I iimonuls — 

over thirty thousand ilollnra. 
«y sasii ma nos fincri.An, 

DIRECTORS: 



This Hotel, llirouglilv liuilt and elegantly furnish- 
ed. Is situated upon tin- beach and at the head of 
the lauding for the val ient stniiners that touch at 
Old Point Comfort. It can lie reached dally by the 
elegunt sU'iimships of the old iiomlnion Steamship 
Company from New York, or by rail from that city 
and Philadelphia 1" Halt i uinre. and thenco by the 
splendid steamers of the Old Hay Line. 



The climate during the year Is unsurpassed for 
salubrity, tho range of tho thermometer here for 
the past 10 years as taken from the notes of tho Me- 
teorological Observatory, shows an average or H0°, 
;t°, JS». for summer; 70°. ■<'■'■''■ »"'■ Anlnmnt 
U°, 45°, for Winter; and W, S4». IB", for the Spring 
months. —Open for guests all the year.— 11-75, tf. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



DASHES' BBIEF U. 8. HI3T0KY. 
DARNES' 80UOOL SINOER. 
SMITH ft MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JBPSON'8 MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTH END'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. . 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'8 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENM ANSniP. 
PECK'S GANOT'3 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS 1 pnYSIOLOOY.and. LAWS of HEALTH*. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 

CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. | 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOttMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
8EARINO'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 
The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

POSTAGE FREE FOR 1876. 

i published Wi 



nrvlim nrUlUionut copy for the year/ri 
of the Club. 



■ ,i,:U.Ml 



ii" it.r ! ;i riiu'i-. <>, All j.;ir[«*ot'tlif Country; 

contain* full and Hunt worthy Murk.-t ..i-porti*. unci 
(l.-votcsHprciiil utu-ntion to ihfin iin.l to tho Prtn- 
pact* of tho Crop-. u« throwing' ll^ht upon one of the 

mn-t Important of nil q mint ion*— When to buy aud 
when to Kelt. 

t& SfKIUVP Copies Fril .vlrlnv-w. 
LUTHER TUCKER, & SON, Publisher., 
ALBANY. N. T. 12-2 



In Thirty Volumes. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of all A. 8. Karoos A Co' 
pubUcntionfl will ho sent froo to tho address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teachert* Monthly commands in Its 
editor and contributors the beat profcsslonnl ttilent 
tho country affords. Hiitwcrlption, #1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 nnd 113 William Street, New York, 
113 nnd US State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans 



ii-:i. 



i with newspapers for the Insertion of iiilvor- 
...,llts. shout. I V, ml. I" lie... P. Unwell .* 

. II r„rle K'.w. Sen York, lor their PAMPHLET- 
OK (,iinrt„-„'i;-nth ct.mm). eootnliilnir lists ot 
■r WI ii.ovsn., pels unit estliieaes, -bowing tllo 
•11 for lending papers In 
oils roduotlou from puu- 



II. II.- 



I. K. Gil. I. 
UKO. K. It! 

II. II. NIC 
r. ItlCIIAilOSON. 
HON. M. P. RUK, 
J. M. INGKKSULL, 
B. K. BOUSOM, 

ltuv. K. 0. COltl'ltEW. 
3ELWYN K. BICKKORI), 



Gl 



I per .lay. Agonts 



'; eta 



55 T(l $?!) working people of i 

I ol.l. mnke more tuouev at worn us us, ... luoir 

II lot-;. titles.. In . i..L- ir spare inomeii I s oral I tllO 

le. than .it uuyt hilar else. Weotfur einployinunt 

that will pay liauilsni 



Full particulars, 
aililressntoi 
'. look for 



.it fro 



No 



. Is the tin 
»lH 



til • 



110 



lunil, Maine. S-75, ly 

TWO MONTHS FREE ! 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

'/The Leading American Newspaper." 



II December til. |s7ti. or t'oi- ♦IS.M, 
Blx' copies; for »."2, eleven ; for tOO, thirty-One, 
5-7S. ly Aililress, Tus Tuinuss. NbwYobe. 



Nqbm&& ScmoQiu Pbess 

PilBLISHEBS OF HE "SOUTHERI. WORKMAN," 

FINE BOOK, PAMPHLET 

AND JOB 

PKINTERS. 



AUdross all ordors I 




M. B. Crowell, Manager. 



of I'ortsmouth. 
of liauipton. 
U. C. l'EICUY, 

Cuahier. 



GREAT INVE NTION ! 

$25 Bedcwith $30 

PORTABLE 

Family Sewing Machine. 

Doable T hread, iffth Treadle. 

The Ught««t rnnnlng machine erer m*d«, ana 
the onlr one tait can be u»oi without inlnrr to tat 
health Not ooe-fottrtti tho power needed lor tht« 
machino th»t U required by olhen. Canbeaaedla 
but poeltlon and on anr tablf, treadle hartag uni- 
versal Jotiit. Can be rereraed In an lniunt, »o aa 
to oil. thread and clean underneath without remor* 
lag any part from the table. 
Medal Awarded by the American JnslUuU, JSM. 
BtaaU ettea d«llwmd U> m; p»rt of U. Uftlud Btatw 




CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



OF THE \ 

UNITED STATES. 





The principles upon which we do busman 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at ont 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an iminenw 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 
THE LAF 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail t» 

our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 



Broadway and Grand 

BltOADWAY 

NEW 
10-75, ly 



Stiiebt, 
and Waubbn Smaa-r, 
YORK. 



Dm 



NOTICE! AGENTS WANTED! 

Whoever slmll socuro forty (40) ono-ycur sub- 
sciibuisror tho Southern Workman, will, on settling 
lliolr iiccmint, rL-t-t-lvo, oxpross ohnrKm nUlfl wlion , 
within 300 miles of Now York or llmuriton, u 



suolinsls aotd nt BBS Ilroailway, N. \ ., for *». or If . 
tho wriMils proror, they will jtet n *» Uopkwlllt o«w. j 
Inn sluchliio shouhl thuy l>oy llio uxpross chiiivos | 
tUunuolv.^s. J- T. 11- Uiirshull. I 



CLOTHING 



DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOUTH. ' 




f6V 



- I 

i 




CHRISTMAS (SIFTS ; or, What w 



CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Firft'Qirl— What do you do at your house, 
■when Christmas eve is nigh ? I 

s»-..,..f Girl— We stretch a lino at the chini- 1 
ney side, 
And mother sees it strongly tied ; 
Then, hang our stockings, and go to bed. 
And iust as soon as our prayer is said, 
We wonder and guess, till asleep we till, 
What Santa Chins has for one and all. 
Then, long before daylight, wo haste to I 
pull — 

Prom the lino by the chimney our stock- ! 
ings full. 

And that's what we do at our house. 
And what do you do at your house when , 
Christmas eve is nigh? 

n<rd Qirl.— Wo have in the parlor a Christ- 
mas tree ; 
And each has his own little mystery 
In hanging upon the branches green ■ | 
His gifts for tho others, by thein unseen. 
Then mother goes In, the candles to li dit, ; 
And everything Is so gay and bright, | 
That you ought to be there our joy to seo 
When we have our gifts from the Christ- 
mas tree ; 

And that's what wo do at ouv house. 
What do you do at your houao when 
Christmas eve is nigh ? 

Fourth Girl. -We hear in tho evening a rous- 
ing ring ; 
We hurry tho door to open ding i 1 
And sure as you live, with his long white 
hair, 



And his jolly red face, Santa Claus is I 
there ! 

Ho opens his pack, and with laugh and 
shout, 

We take tho presents he tosses about. 
Then he's off; but just after his visit is 
o'er, 

Uncle John some* In at tho other door l 
And that s what we do at our house. 

What do you do at your house when 
Vhristmas eve is DigKI 

Firil Girl. -We, too, hang our stockings ; but 
mother savs, 
Ouo thing wc Must do-all Christmas 
days — 

Just as sure as thoy come, just as loug 

i as we live ; 
Soilie gifts to the poor wo must always 
\givo. . ' 1 

So a basket she tills, on Christmas eve. 
AndVtellsus'just where our gifts to leave. 
WoufiTyou know how the best time at 

Christmas is found ? 
Help Santa Claus carry his basket 

around ; 

For that s what wo do at our houso. 
Hf. B. C. Blade in Neu> England Journal of Ed. 



A OHBISTMAS GREETING. 

i Once more the Southern WonioiAN, 
standing tit the door of the new year, 
stops to offer good wishes ami warm 
Christmas greetings to the readers who 
have gone with it month by month through 



the now completed year. The great festi- 
val of Christendom, the day which marks 
the birth of the Saviour of mankind, is so 
full of meaning, so fraught with associa- 
tions, "human and divine, that the heart 
must be hard indeed which does nol/grow 
tender and kindly under its influences, 
which does not put aside something of the 
selfishness of its nature, and for a few 
hours at least, kindle and burn with love 
toward God and man. All that is best in 
humanity clings to the observance of the 
dav whose promises are the heritage of 
every Christian, and instead of detracting 
I in any way from its importance as a holi- 
I day wc should rather endeavor to make 
! much of all 'the privileges and blessings , 
J which it brings with it. It is a wise cus- 
tom which has set apart the.few days be- 1 
tween Christmas and the beginning of the 
New Year to be kept as a holiday season, 
and it is pleasant to find how much kind- 
ness and generosity, how many good 
deeds and how much true happiness can 
bo comprised within the limits of the holi- 
day work. Even the busiest of us can af- 
ford to stop for these few days and in the 
endeavor to make others happy find that 
our own cares are for the time forgotten, 
that wo have caught something of the 
Christmas spirit, and In spite of all the 
weariness and hardness of our daily lives, 



are happy and hopeful as are the little 
children to whom Christmas brings long 
coveted gifts and bright dreams of myste- 
rious joys. 

The children's share in Christmas is 
so important that it deserves and generally 
obtains special attention, and in regard 
to it we can perhaps give our readers a 
few useful suggestions. You can give 
your children and many of their chilcl- 
companious a merry Christmas at a very 
small cost, if you are only willing to in- 
terest yourself in them and their pleasures. 
You can get a fir-tree from tho nearest 
wood, or buy it for a trifle in the market, 
dress it with a few bright paper flowers, 
some strings of popped corn, and here 
and there a rosy apple or an orange, and 
then hang from its branches tho gifts, 
whatever they may be, which you are 
able to give your children,— let it all be 
done without their knowledge, and you 
will And in their surprise and delight am- 
ple reward for all your trouble. Above 
all, try to teach your children on this day, 
at least, that it is better to give than to re- 
coive; do not permit their enjoyment to 
be entirely selfish, but teach thcmCjo share 
it willingly with other children aiid to find 
their own happiness in tho happiness of 
others. It does not seem as if it could be 
a very difficult' thing to make a " Merry 
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Christmas » tor one's own household, for 
a party of children, for a few neighbor*, 
•r even one or two families who wttboat 
help from some kindly hand could know 
nothing of Christmas cheer, and in one 
tense it is an easy and a pleasant w I ork ' 
there being commonly iiut one obstacle in 
the way of It* accomplishment; that ob- 
stacle Hub always and altogether in our- 
selves ; we cannot make Christmas happy 
for others, even if they be little ignorant 
children, unless we carry la our own heart* 
the warmth anil life of the Love which the 
•rat Christmas Brought into the world. 
It irthat which gives the day all Its mean- 
tag, and the best wish that we can otter 
one to another in this season of good 
wishes is that onr hearts may be filled 
with the true spirit of loving kindness, the 
Christmas spirit, which brings always the 
best of blessing? in its train 
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And. aside from any higher considera- j white men that if they will only come to 
lions whin the farmer understands «mt , bim he w n g ve them al tlu^ want. 
thVT «iw host cared for gives most milk, ! Now where is there in all the pagan world 
and ?h7bc£. tesTtreatJf works the best ! a more promising Md for a mi-ion than 
when he knows that scientific naturalists ; Uganda? e^.^^^Ml 
»ay that the grasshopper* that whiten his my witness that I speak the trut , and I 
field, but not to the harvest, and the pois- know he will corroborate all I say. The 
ono. ■ beetles that destroy his whole po- Colonel, though a Frenchman .« a Calvin- 
tato cH he owes to y his wholesale j ist, and has become an anient well-wishcr 
ilaucliterofthelnnoccnts — of binls, which \ for the Waganda, as I am. 
S MtaS l«rv« in a day than Then why further spend needlessly vast 
corn in a season, he will begin to ask him- sums upon black pagans of Allies, who 
self i ktndn" s 'to animals does not pay ; have no example of their own I**#J£ 
ST.*-. ™,.iiv I com ng Christians before them ? 1 speak 

better than cruelty. | co t J VnWcnh ^ Mis9jon , lt Z;lllzib!ir 

•— T | and to the Free Methodists at Mombasa, 

have « wit^jnte, 
est, contain very remarkable reports of P^P rou9 in . 

an earnest desire for instruction in | Xc'tTand listen to then,, and I assure 
Christianity manifested by an African |n one ycar you wm iiaxe mo re 

King on the shores of Lake Niyaiiza. £ onvcrtg t o Christianity than all other 
This king, Mtesa, is the same mo"- ! missionaries united can numlier. The 
arch as described by Speke, the Eng- population of Mtcsa's kingdom is dense, 
liah traveler, as -accustomed to order j estimate the number of his subjects at 
two or three of his wives off to exe- 2,000,000. You need not rear to si>cnd 
cution every few days. His desire money upon such a mission, as Mtesa is 

Erst*- as&rA^asttf 
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be; but a yery small door suffices for 
christian truth or a christian mission- 
ary. It is a great thing to know that 
a missionary would be safe and wel- 
come, and if Ethiopia is stretching out 
her hand to God however feebly, will 
not one be found to respond ? The re- 
port is especially remarkable as coming 
from on who is, as he says, " no mis- 
sionary." Let us hope that he may 
indeed "become one" and consecrate 
his labors as Livingstone did. Mr. 
Stanley's suggestions as to the kind of 
missionary needed in Niyanza are full 
of common sense and equally applica- 
ble to any missionary field. Mr. Stan- 
ley says : 

.Until I arrived at Mtesa'B Court, the 
king delighted in the idea that he was a 
follower of Islam ; but by one conversa- 
tion I flatter myself that I have turned the 
newly raised religious fabric to the ground 



PBEMIU1C. 

From and after November. 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year',, subscnp- 

Hon to the Soutuebn \\ obkman, tee u>iH >ml :' f (| wcr(j ? fullowc d by the arrival 
tend to any one who shall forward fine , christian mission here, the comer- 
cen<« for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled Cabm and Plantation Songs, as 



sion of Mtesa and his Court to Christian- 
ity would be complete. I have undermined 
Islamism so much here that Mtesa has de- 
termined henceforth, until he is better m- 
lormed, to observe the Christian Sabbath 



FI8H CULTURE- 
We have received the First Annual Re- 
port of the ./Fish Commissioners of this 
state. It is a document full of interest, 
from which we should like to quote more 
largely than our limits will permit The 
importance of taking proper measures to 
increase the supply of food fishes can 
hardly be over estimated, and the wonder- 
ful results which have followed the adop- 
tion in other states of methods for their 
artificial propagation are leading to the es- 
tablishment of fish commissioners and 
hatching houses all over the country. 
Streams that had become depopulated, 
through what the commissioners term "va- 
rious devices for wliolesale murder," arc 
now yielding an abundant supply of tlio 
best, ^inds of fish, through processes as 
simple as tiicy arejicnutiful and vastly su- 
perior to those or (lame Nature To quote 
from the report : " The artificial impreg- 
nation of fish eggs is no longer an experi- 
ment Improvements may be made in the 
machinery and manipulations, but enough 
is known to establish the fact that a new 
and important branch of industry has be 



on nnder the most favorable conditions. 
The village became interested in these ex- 
periment*, and several hundred franc* were 
annually appropriated .for aiding the 
schoolmaster in hi* enterprise'. At the 
present day the river swarms with fish, and 
according tp the official report there are 
eighty families living otf the fisheries.'" 

Jf the exhausted riversof Virginia could 
be replenished, as we doubt not they will 
he under the operations of the Fish Com- 
missioners, what a wonderful addition, wilt 
be thus made to its resources. ' The com- 
missioners go on to suite that, — 

"in the United States the subject has bee* 
entered upon with the energy and zeal rhnrsc- 
teristic »i the people. In many of the states 
fish commissioners have been organized, hatch- 
ing houses on a large scale established, and 
their .operation* attended with gmtifyifig re- 
sults. Connecticut which was the first to be- 
gin is the first to exhibit good fruit. A few 
years ago the Connecticut River was so ex- 
hausted of shad that not enough could In 
found in its waters lo replenish it. Jfo», af- 
ter six years of artificial propagation, shad, 
which formerly cost twenty dollars a hundred, 
can be bought for three. Nearly as great a 
revolution has been wrought in the Hudson. 
The U. 8. Government has taken hold of th* 
subject with vigor, and has established a com- 
mission, at the head of which is the eminent 
Piof. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute. 
The conurissioners si y : 
"The distinguished chief of the commis- 
sion and the eminent scicutists associated 
with him will not only stock nil our streams 
of a national or inter state character With 
every variety of iho Lest' of fishes adapted to 



every variety oi .uu i»* mm- 
them, but will sound all the depths and shod* 
of science, and define and fix the status the 
genus and species of every fin that swims." 
We look to the labors of the commission for 
the most accura'e. minute, exiensive and ex- 
haustive account of the nature and varieties of 
ftshcj that the world has seen. And we donf.t 
not, it will impart additional interest to pisci- 
culture and greatly enlarge its benefits. We 
have only room to add that the fish commis- 
sioners for Virginia have determined to estab- 
lish hatching houses at each of the four state 
institutions, viz: the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Blacksburg, the Military Insti- 
tute at Lexington, the University at Char- 
lo;tesville, and the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute. The two former are 
already in running order, and it is exacted 
that the other two houses at Charlottesville 
and Hamilton will be completed during the 
coming year. . 

The names of the Virgini* Fish Commis- 
sionere arc A. Mowlcy, W. B. Robertson, and 
M. G- Ellzcy. The act creating the commis- 
sion was passed March 25, 1875. 



This is great progresa fo,- the few days that V^^^^^e^X* 



I have r. malned with him, and though I 
nra no missionary, I shall begin to think 



mated that of shad eggs, from their mode 
of spawning and the host of enemies that 
follow in their wnke, n»t more than one in 
a hundred becomes nif adult On Hie other 
hand by the artificial process ninety-five to 
ninety-eight per cent, of the eggs may be 



Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining «2 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged bu Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the ' United Slates, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
hooks are sold at fifty cents apiece. 

We would call special attention to the 
very excellent suggestions to lie found 
in our Teachers' Table this month, as to 
the lK-st method of teaching kindness to 
animal- 

When Mr. Henry Bergh started his am no . — -- — e>- 

«' Society for the Prevention or Cruelty to that I shall become ono if such 
Animals " iii New Tork a few years ago, i so feasible. 

h TZ aligned at or regarded as a ratrfcr But ol. thatsome pious practical m.ss.on- 

more than* usually visionary enthusiast | ary would come counted into living lis! 

who would soon ride his nibby^ death harvest ««<> Switzerland-favored by 

in spite of his principles against fast driv- Mtesa would give h ' m ^^.ng ™ ,r ^l tUe ab U»ancc and character of their 
tag His wonderful success in gaining the tand* .^X™* inane ! vvatora in being admirably adapted to the 

public interest, in securing legislation to ; might cal l » ^"^^'^ ' finest species of fish the salinonidae-have 
snp,K.rt his theories, and, above all, in ed- t U not he mere Pjeadic th. is wanted ; I M ^ ^ „ c nll . ics 

uc'iling public sentiment till states have here. The bishops of llHWjP" progress they have made in the eul- 

similar societies and laws ; this success Wot j collected, with all the ~°>°« t ^° , £ vation f tllis ne ^ arl . As one of the re- 
only proves him to be a man of W Oxford anJ Can^^^ 

strength, but shows that the country is sd^tag her.' with the Mgg|V£«Mg « J h fo „ owi st:ltcment U gijven by the sec- 
vaneing in civilization. It look* towartrTtlganda. It is tl.e pract.ca I 01 isttan tu 1 1 tl , c b co ( lese ,„• Fra B nC4) ln Ids recent 

the milienniutn. , , tor - *J» « ^_M ^JgLT J£ I report on Swiss pisciculture : ' The inhab- 

it is very easy to interest children in come CnrtotUw., I Rants of the village of Nnllo.be about 

the cliihlrens' magazine, the St. Nicholas, 1 and His Son, an«l live a blameless Cl ri*- 
\SSSSm '»» -nny.of 'Bird , tian, be inspired by liberal principles, char- 
Defenders" among their render*; which Ity to nil men, and devout faith ta Qod. 
now numl,,rs ™,undre<ls if not thousand* j He must belong to no nW M " 
of children it. ail part* of the country, and but the entire white race, feuol omn or 
- on the other side of the ocean, men Mtesa King of Up*««y> 
to defend the feathered tribes voro, and Karag«e_a kingtlom of three 
u, uiiuu .,,.1 . „,„ mMmni hhml mi es in 



river wiucu e^iA.-vi*t,,j 

mon kind, without ever replenishing it, 
the fishers and their families were reduced 
to absolute want. The observations of 
Perry, confirmed by experiments made at 
the college of France, reached the ears of 
the schoolmaster or the village: he first 
studied pisciculture theoretically .and dual- 
ly nttcmpted some experiments which were 
crowned with success. The inhabitants of 



pledged to defend the feathered tribes voro and Kamgwe-a W'&on "' ""^ ^ .,, nsioll9lv bllt8orne wlmtinci'c<l. 
Lm all enemies. There Is no calculating ^^^^^^^1^ 1 do. ly^Uowetl the different phases of 
^ ^X^IZ^'^. \ STfi y | the atSkcM hatching of eggs which went 



COLORED LODGES. 

Until the reproach' of being a non-read- 
ing pe. pie is removed from them, it may 
be sale, to say tbat ta|pro|Hjrtion to num- 
bers the colored race will sustiin more 
secret societies than all other nationalities 
combined. Over three hundred such so- 
cieties were recorded at Norfolk alone as 
depositors in the old Freedman's Bank. 

At the lodges all sorts of secular infor- 
mation is disseminated. There only; the 
layman finds himself treated with respect 
as an officer. Public opinion there, is 
shaped anil brought to bear with a power 
not inferior -to that of the church mem- 
liers. Embracing nearly all the best of 
the race, the societies reach downward to 
to the poorest and lowest, and enforce their 
influence by the pecuniary evils of expul- 
sion. The subject is for these reasons an 
interesting one. -The lodges are necessary 
makc-sliifts or stepping-stones in the pro- 
gress of this people from darkness to bght, 
and it is encouraging to learn from the 
best attainable testimony that the tone of 
lodge opinion on social and moral ques- 
tions is decidedly in advance of the aver- 
age privato standard; It is easy to see 
that no member can help receiving from 
the association the most practical lessons 
in punctuality and self-respect And- it 
seems probable that while retaining their 
hold on the degraded by the beneficiary 
features, the societies turn on the light or 
civilization as ihe unaccustomed eyes are 
able to bear it, al«V succeed in. exhibiting 
duty with an effect whicll, may be more 
durable, as it is more rationally produced, 
than the excitement resulting from pulpit 
oratory. The lodges should also have the 
credit of being liberalizing in Uu ir tenden- 
cies, inasmuch as Keligion with its diverse 



fill ms of belief is studiously excluded from 
the discussions, in deference to the feel- 
ings of individual members who represent 



■lu with cftch other on common groumi. 
We hove also been assured by member, 
tiiat iiolilical duicussidn is not pcrmiltctl 
in their m< -clings. : ' 

The beneficiary feature in tliese associa- 
tions is perhaps llu ir liest claim to respect. 
It insure* a (tovcrty-stricken people against 
much misery ; for with sickness conies re- 
lief fr.un the lodge. The tree Masons 
K ive whatever is necessary. Other socie- 
ties allow five dollars per week for the first 
four weeks; three dollars per week for the 
second four weeks ; afterward two dollars 
»r week, as long wiuiled cases mako their 
icnrts callous. Decent burial is provided 



he 



at a cost of not less than fifteen dollars to 
the lodge. Many colored people belong 
to several lodges and in time or sickness 
receive relief from all at the same time. 

The fees paid by the members are a se- 
rious tax oir their prosperity,— would pay 
for many valuable books and paper s— ami 
are Mile tu b? defended by the plea that 
the sick are nided, and that most of the 
memlK-rs could not profit by any ve jclc 
Of knowledge excepting oral instruction. 
The admission fees are usually fifteen dol- 
lars, though the Free Ma-nins pay '«vi£V- 
fivc dollars. The monthly fees are fifty 
cents. Three months in arrears cause 
members to be termed "non financials 
The amount spent in regalias which each 
memlier is compelled to own is from fifteen 
to twenty dollars apiece. The lodge fur- 
nidies regalia, to the chief officers at aca*t 
or aliout one hundroil and fifty dollar*. 
There are no salaried officers, excepting 
the secretaries who receive from six to 
flfty dollar. Per year,, Those cJtpenscf, 
with the hall rents, are will to be the only 
outlay.." One hundred members is called 
.» strong lodge ' I : 

From these figure, it appears that a 
memlier's reg 'lia costs him- as much as it 
costs the lodg« to bury him. That, except 



to"rejoice with us over the measure of suc- 
cess we have gained in a cause that is good. 

Rev. Q. P. Tyler, of Lansingburg, N. 
Y., writes: — 

" t Ilka tho Son-rnsas Workman very much. 
1 think it unusually wise in the character of 
the article it inserts. -so well adapted to 
th.ise for whom U is especially design, il, anil 
instr.iclivo to th > general reader. It is far 
alm/c the average for an? class of readers. 1 
think. I send mine to a young colored man 
and his wifo in Charln te, S. C." 

One or " thoie for whom it is especially 
designed " write, us 



their unalterable friendship for myself and bet- 
tor half who alts here by me, and I wg say 
farther that it is a source of great satisfaction to 
me to seo here at these tables all oar own living 
children and sr. many of oar grandchildren anil 
great-grandchildren to loin in this untuual cel- 
ebration. Then I see before and around me a 
noble band of those tried, true, and "teadfast 
friends, men and women who for near the last 
half century have labored, toiled and suffered, 
and triumphed with me in our united effort, for 

the proration of some of the highest interest*, 

in connection with our common humanity, and | are m 
tlmt too when it w.u> worth uear the price of a 
man's life to be known and recognized as a 
friend and 'advocate of human freedom. Ana 
here again 1 see some of our present neighbors 
their hais whitened with the frost of seventy to 



u I iamr uuir wuiw,iw« lu " "™ - f. 

" You will ploiso continue your paper to my e | K htT winters like " aged hemlocks standing 
address. I don't feel as if I shall ever get w f tll "u, just at tho brink of the '• river ready. 



suitress, i "•"> * — ■- - ■■ , .= „ 

tircil of reading tho Woukman, except I shall 
become tired of hearing from Hampton, and 
while there are so many recollections of Hie 
past presenting the scenes of my school-days 
at Hampton. 1 can't think that 1 shall siW be- 
come willing to drop the medium which has 
held me in such pleasant and continual com- 
munication with the school since my class 
graduated. I should l« gl id to send you other 
subscribers, but this vicinity, like many othors, 
is one in which the colored people ih> not use 
all tho means of education to the best _ advan- 
tage. Hence, I am compelled to send on uiy 
own. and hope soon to .find a few subscribers 
among my best sclmlais." 

Rev. H. T. Ciiebveb, of Worcester, 
Mass., say.: — 

"The paper is an admirable one— little if any 
•hort of the bcau-idcnl of what such a paper 
should be. The copy my sister lias had ha* 
done great good. It seems to us that you 
work in no way more effectively for the < olored 
race than through such a paper as the Wohk- 
1IAB. And be sure it is appreciated by many 
more than you urc aware of." 



Ull US J UBl «... .«« ... - * 

arhaps, to Bike the next ferry over And now, 
Mr. Chairman and friends, under these circuni. 
stanc-s,.in view of all that has been said by our 
honored friends that have previously spoken, 
you will pardon my weakness and I will only 
repeat the expression of our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks for this new and unmistakable proof 
of your friendship anil couadunce. 



nioonAPHiCAi. SKarcn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston were both born in 1793; 
he in Fairfield, N. J., and she in Granville. N. 
Y Tliev were married in Granville. October 
4th, 1815: and first fettled in Warren county 
New York. They removed to Oenesee county 
in 1817, and emigrated to Illinois in lcVJO. 

Thai are each in full possession of their men- 
tal faculties, and taki a lively interest in the 
events of the day, reading one or more of the 
Chicago dailies, as well as their religious week- 
lies and magazines regularly, and duKUsaiag the 
Booial and political aubjocUofourt.me with the 
earnestness of persons In the prime of life. Fhelr 
physical health is excellent, and It is wonderful 
to see the activity with which they move about 
among their friends, and with what ease they 
undertake a journey which person, many years 
younger would consider a great tssk 



KrolMbility is that ho psys his p' usage My his 
ib..r two or three 'iuies over These compa- 
nies arc composed wholly of Chin-unen.' and 
they are lar.re importers i f tea. The China- 
men, when they arrive, are hired ni.t by .these 
companies, some to miners, others to manufae- 
tursrs and factories, and some to farincis.: The 
Chinese are better dtted lor tlie norkmgof 
machinery than for hf.nl lninual labor. They 
learn to manage machinery very quickly, nnd 
'n all the branches of light mnniifncluro they 
are more expert than any Ainericin or for- 
eigner. They are exceedingly apt in working 
light u.achin iry. F.:r h ird, manual Ubot they 
are not equid to the white mun. but st light 
work they are unexcelled. Belnre the pi iter 
miners were practic. lly cxhirstod, the China- ■ 
men did very well in mining, but n..w, w.icn 
they c«ii scarcely make a "grub •■tiikc at 
that decriptiou of mining, they have gone 
into factories and ot her pui-suits. I he examt- 
r.ition of the Chinaman upon his niriial is 
very interesting. The passengers arc divided 
int > squads. Squad No. 1 ie the first to inarch 
from off the steamer to the wharf. Each man 
brings his baggago-sometimes more than he 
can carry at one time. They ore checked off 
by a Customs officer as they Pass down .he 
gang-plonk. E..ch one places him elf b hud 
his bagg. gc. Some have trunks, some uncle- 
ages wrapped in ma'.ting or ninininn duck, 
aid ioin» bo.es aud parcels tied with ro.jcs. 
Each trunk, box or parcel if opened, so that 
the whole co tents is exposed. The Iwggiigo 
of each is pone through with in a m-.nncr .hat 
would shi.me a Now Yolk inspector, j 



Wo will close these pleasant quotations 
with a letter from an octog iinriun friend 
who sends u» with it an exceedingly inter- 
ST^E"^ ffi*^^^ We have Irish Ame ricans 

in .trong lodges, about half the money * fr, particular- of this German Americans, French Americans 

•pent in dis,day and _«lsry «d Uall^nt. i„ a ,,otl,cr column. It 



SE IH AHEEIOA 

*ms to be the gathering place 



BlM'llL III iii^ih^j j - 

Ami that uulcss a man i.sick f..ra month 
during the first year ol membership, ho 
will pay out more thai, he rw*lv» 

lu view or thee* result., ami or the flict 
that a good monthly newspaperman be had 
for leas than nine cents |icr month, and 
that tlie forty-one cent. |m.t month and 
admission awl regalia fees might be or ma- 
terial aid in buying for each member a 
home or Id. own without rent to pay, we 
can oiilV hoi* that advancing intelligence 
will aoin enable the colored people to ob- 
tain nt^a much cheaper rate as much ol 
beni lit as the Lecrct societies are now able 
to furi.ish. . 



\YC give nei'w I . ¥ 

remarkable occasion in another column. It 
is an honor to have gained the approbation 
or such ripened judgment : 

Lookpobt, III.. Nuoember. 20, lWfc 
»lr. Editor:— Your cnnl noUfylng mo 
that my suliscription had cx|iir.d was re- 
ceived during my absence from lwme, 1 
owe you an aiwlogy for not knowing tbat 
mv year was up and thank you for » no 



* B0H00L DEBTS. 
It is very gratifying to the officers 
'teacher, of the Normal School to find 



and AT: ic- Americans among our voters, 
Tito German population of some or our 
cities is said to be greater than that or any 
city in Germany. " While Rome spread her 
civilization through the countries she In- 
vaded, we teach our Tree institutions to the 
nation, that come peaceably to us to enjoy 
them. The latest comer is the most au- 



mv vear was up aim man* you im ■>■« worn. 

notice We like the paper aud all lhing» \ clellt of all. the Chinese; and it differs 
that work Tor the elevation or our down- , from aU otUm in coming with no intention 
trodden fellow-raen, and we wish you j snd . . . j| of wcllUU or 

all your co-workers in this noble cause » remam, u , 
a O.hI sdchk! " and Kill nnd entire success, knowledge. 

7/C„ i«i„ friends of the colored f these 60,000 Chinese, by far the 
race the last fifty years and supporters of ]ar g cr oum \ Kr remaining upon the Pacific 
thiss|iccial work lor the Freedman from glope _ 25i00 o of them in San Francisco 

its commencement fit our ftmifed way, , ^ etaployerl as miners, lnundrymen 

They bring with 



mi. siH-uiai w«r»-i«« — - — ~- slorie- 

. ita coinmeiiccineiil in our te**"* :* 

2"1 and should rejoice to help more if we alone 

IlIH. I ... II I nmai^r TON .1.1.1 



uiil rejoice w» . - — i 

teacher, or the rvm mai ocuuu. w -■»!,.„„,,,. T i, Lord bless and prosper you and housc-servnnts. - 
gmdtiutcs and students, who left the school i ( t , K , UvaauA w0 ,k in which you are them their household gods and heathen 
fn debt, making strenuous 'efforts to save , , v 

enough from, their earnings to repay what ^ ^ jf you pi^gcsend tho songs. 

Very truly and fraternally yours, 
* lawn Puis- 



has been loaned them. This should always 
be so, but wo are sorry to say that in some . 
cases, sludcnte who havo been helped by 
the school, seem to lie indifferent about 
paying what they owe. These debts arc 
emphatically **•'•/ l">nor and the lit- 
■* most economy and self denial should w 
practiceil by those owing them, that the 
school may bo paid wluitisduu, and there- 
by be cnai>l«l to aid other deserving stu- 
dents in dbtaiuing an education. I he fol- 
lowing quotation Iroin a letter just re- 
• ceivcil from a graduate who enclosed the 
balance due to the school, has the true 
ring, and we commend it to thu attention 
1 of ail who are in arrears: — 

" You havo been very patient and very grind 
to me. You have favored mo very greatly. 
You have given me that which is better than 
fine gold -an education. So here is your 
ruiincy." 

We hope that we shall in no instance 



Isaac Pbesion. 



worship, and if they die in this country, 
thcir-boncs arc sent back to their " Celes- 
tial Empire." While many selected young 
men of the higher Jnsses are sent here by 
the government for education, the major- 
ity of those shipiied as l-.borers are of the 
lowest orders, degraded and dirty. The 
American Missionary Association has es- 
tablished a station among them and is do- 
ing much to raise them. 



THB.EE S00BE YEABS OF MABBIED 
LIFE. 

AN INTEltESTINO OCCASION IN THE HISTOIIY Or 
ISAAC l'BESTON, ESQ. 

At bockport. 111., on Monday. Oct. 4th, 1875, 

there gathered at the residence of Isaac Preston , . ... B - 

an assemblage on such an occasion as prob- A correspondent ol the New \ ork Trt- 
aow'dm-aTot occSr once in the history of ton . * - -. . iL_l r_^— 

thousand families. The object of the meeting 
being the sixtieth anniversary of the marriage 



of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Preston. , 
There were pri'sent the three jemnining ch 
dren of the aged couple, vis: Mr. J w. 1 1 rts- 
ton"Ex-Pr«ldelit of ike Hoard "J, ' ™ du °. f . C '"' 
cagoffiri. Ur C. M. Danie so Elgin, and Mrs. 
lcibAl Codding of Normal. 111;. several grand- 
cWWren and tl.ree great-graudctiildren. beside. 
T,,3i of nephews, nieces, cousin, and 



jiune sends from San Francisco an interest- 
ing account from which we quote : 

Each stci iner, once a month (nn opposition 
lino now makes the air'.vnls two a month), 
brings iroiu 800 to 1,500 stccr. ge p..6Scngjns 
all Ci.iname.1, known here as coolies. Nearly 
all tho Chinamen along the coast arrive here 
under the consignment of six commercial com- 
panies. Few of the natives of China, although 
I. . .i _ » I... viii.' beard so 



a largt nuiuui-r of nephews, nieces, cousins and Few (>f t ,, e n , ltive8 , )t C lnn i, altnoiign 

uHiim;. very oldTfieiids. .• „ . I Jhcv have tho desire to enne, luving licnru so 

w» lw.iv. that we shall in no instance l he first toast, "Th« .Bride and Qroom, ™ | J f , „ k lllul llf>ncv flowing in the 

^JXon^^ i^^r^'are^m 
honor of a student to rciiny Ins ^"J.".™" „,,„ W1M at ,ho the table, wa. the The eamnii Ml con 1» " 



to the honor or a student to repay his wUo , „ llle mmj w-«- 

whool debt J. F. 11. M. onl ,„,„ lm ^ at who -\*^ r tl ^ sl w „ a . 

■ ■ ™Kk,S^ 

what eons or oob fbiekes bay. |2&tT!itfi2ra 

Wo have not done much trumpeting lor eV ent. .. . . 

J^IZ, WOUKMAN. VVe l*^L-£'Jaa» .rngSenlbutafter 
O^^^SfflS^ w„, pardon 

E==:r rr,r^^ 



tne niuiiw. »« i»v 17, . 

too eumrinrc'ial emruwU-k are veiyiicntnu 
coi trol nmrly the mtlr.i Chinese In a.r upon 
tho coast. They havs ill- ir aecuts in (»-.(», 
"ml they regulate rhe emlgmtio.V These com- 
pariesmlvmice the money to pay the ^passage 
of the Cliinaman, and ho is co:i« K ned to then 1. 
When ho arrive*, he is taken to the store, the 
piopiie'ors of which have paid his passage. 
The coinpany which h s paid his pass..ge con- 
Sto^lalir until he U pald 1. . passage 
money, and a Klieral percentage besides. Bo 
ihe« coiopaaies hire him out whenever they 



(CALIFOllSIAN DISLIKE TO TOBCHIN. SB. 

As to whether the importation of Chinese to 
the United Stales should continue there is a 
division of opinion, but not so far as Cahfor- 
Din is concerned. If the people in ban Fran- 
cisco had their way to-morrow or the day fol- 
lowing there would not be a Chinaman allhin 
her borders. The peopto here^ employ them 
because they cannot help It. A good female 
white servant here costs from thirty to fifty 
dollars a month, and she wants all I cr after- 
noon, aud her 8unilsys. A good Chinaman 
who can speak English and Is. an excellent 
house-servant may be had at from eighteen to 
twenty dollars per month. It is said lhe« 
steal, but that ...ay lie said of the Irish and 
the negiocs also. But who ever knew of a 
Cninimsn's gelling drunk f Who ever knew 
of a Chinaman's asking to go out to see his 
cousins? He is up in the morning. a»d has 
nothing to hope tor but hard work during .III. 
day. He does uot ask for casudf cloti ing, 
and he does not e.\pecl half adolUrevcry time 
he brings a pitcher Of ice-waler or mails a let- 
ter ffix Chiniouen can make ihcir nttwl on 
thirty-five cents. They eat at this frugal meal 
pork, rice and ten, and occasionally breail, al- 
hough they eat little of the latter. Two 
meals a day. which are alt they cat. cost them 
I not more than six.y or seventy cents for six 
pcraons. or a little over ten cents each. Where 
is the American, the Irishman, or the negro 
who can live so cheaply » The Cliinaman in 
this city pays for his quarters, where he coo... 
his meis and sleeps, from one dol ur and fifty 
cents to five dollars a month. If H ey ran 
teach us habits of eccnomy, why riot allow 
then, to do it? The great trouble w.t 1. the 
Chinamen is tl-.al they nre too econoiincnl. S x 
or eight of them occupy quaitcr. tlmt would 
be too small for one person. They sleep un- 
derground. ■ They have no fr-sh an, no ver.ll« 
tSS*. A white .mm would die in '.heir qnar- 
tors in a single night. I have knowu.six anil 
eight of the,., to sleep in a room not six feet 
Ifuure, without a window 
turn leading into eten a worte place Theft 
quarters are uci.cn.lly un.iergr.un.l. They 

to like if. THey will 
rotten l.rii, smoko opium, ard cat 1.1 the «« 
den One dog, if he « ere a decent dof, « oula 
die in sucl. 1. plaie. . They have tnKen the 
tahhtat and fairest portion of Sim Francisco 
ami peopled ,t with thousands where there 
Sto be hiindrcls. If 1 hWi the MB I 
would iirescril* a certain aics of rcbic feel Tor 
Tsch in.livi.lual, while aed black. In Sun 1 inn 
Cisco, and I would make «• 
that Chiuamea would tremble a. :t. 

The wealth of Califoinia, Orcgou, Colorado, 
ana Nevada is in their mir.es. flam ore thM 
are developed .he richer the country will bo. 
The Chimiman, driven from hi. elobe m«ttM 
in San Francisco, would fly to the foot I. s 
and the mountains to seek employment . « 
mines. There would 1* no trouble- in er.fore- 
™g a cubic oidin.ucc if the city officers »rre 
SSor their places. " w " ul ? D Xt S ^ 
hie confession of weakness to ^m t t,mt .*5 1 . 
000 doolie Chincnien could set a city of loO,- 
Sooiuhabitnhu at defiance. The Chinamen 
are needed on, hejjhun. and 



sded on ine j:m.™ - 

There is Plenty . f .gold end ^4^*% 
for thus f.ir the n.inw are not half dei clnpo.1. 
If the enure 800,000,000 of Chtnnnicn in Asia 
were umed l«a» within thoUmtsjl StaU. 
Oiere w^ouW still be room enoueh. We hay. 
a y"c > for Pat, a place for Sambo, and a ph ce 
, for John. Let John come I 
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THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS. 

In the far-off land of Norway, 

Where the wlotrr lingers late, 
And long for ihe singing-birds, and flowers. 

Tie little children wait; 

When at last the summer ripens, 

And the harvest is gathered in, 
And food for the bleak, drear days to come 

The toiling people win,— 

Through alMhe tend the children 
Till theiMiusy little hands have gleaned 

All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 

They glean to the very least, 
To save till the cold December, 

For the BparrowB' Christmas feaflt. 

And then through the frost locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing: 

The sparrows flock north, south, east, west. 
For the children's offering. 

Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 

The twittering crowds arrive, 
And the bitter, wintry air at once 

With their chirping is all alive. 

They perch upon roof and gable, 

On porch and fence and tree, 
They flutter about the windows 

And peer in curiously. 

And meet the eyes of the < 

Who eagerly look out, 
With cheeks tliat bloom like I 

And greet them with welcoming shout. 

On the joyous Christmas morning, 

In front of every door 
A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 

Is set the birds before. 
• \ 

And which are the happiest, truly 

It would ha hard to tell; 
The sparrows who share in the Christmas cheer 

Or the children who love them well ! 

How sweet that they should remember, 

With faith so full and sure. 
That the children's bounty awaited them 

The whole wide country o'er I 'l 

When this pretty story was told me, 
. By one who liad helped to rear 
The rustling grain for the merry birds 
In Norway, many a year, 

I thought that oar little children 

Would like to know it too, 
It seems to me so beautiful. 

Bo blessed a thing to do. 

To make God's innocent creatures see 



thful kindness 
ily depend. 

— Celia Thiattr in fiuUpendmt. 



mcht of the results uf tlint indifference lo 
all motives, except the desire for present 
ease, which leads men and women lo refuse 
to make the continuous, intelligent exer- 
tion which constitutes industry and thrift. 
To put the matter in the plainest light, 
we ask our readers to look for themselves 
at one of the tumble-down cabins, which 
arc only too common in our villages, sur- 
rounded by broken fences, falling out- 
houses, dirty yard, neglected garden, and 
with an interior no whit better than is 
promised by the first view, and then to 
seek for the home of some man whose 
work is regulated, who beliaves in and ] 
obeys Heaven's first law of order, whose 
boose, inside and out, is neat, clean, well- 
oared- for. The contrast between these 
two dwellings exhibit clearly enough the 
width of the gulf which lies between thrift 
and thriftlessness, and the preponderance 
of the latter in most of our villages is a 
bitter but undeniable fact. That it need | 
not be so we are all convinced j tha', it is 



been 



he gains lioui his ilesi 

holucr; no joung unman can go far wrong 
who believes thai to Income a housekeeper in 
the true meaning of the lerttl, is a good and 
bcaumul thing, mill neither pi these positions 
ure, us a general tiling, to be lightly won or 
easily kept. A miiu who has only his own la- 
bor to depend upon must make up his mind to 
much haid work and some self-sacrifice before 
he attains to ihe undivided ownership of a 
suitable and compilable house; and u woman, 
who n> her childhood and jouih 1. as known 
little or nothing of the details of housework, 
needs lo lay up a stock of courage and perse- 
verance « lieu she promises herself to become 
a true housekeeper. 

But boili inuu ami woman find themselves 
amply repaid lor all their labor and sacrifice 
when, the goal being won, the house and home 
are ilieita and they can rest, us did the wise 
men of old under the safe and beautiful shelter 
of iheir own vine and tigtrce. 

Now, taking for granted the desire and res- 
olution to imiKc homes for yourselves which I 
believe to exist among most of you to whom 
these chapters arc addressed, there follow at 
once the practical questions: first, "What is 



a house ! to pay Ironi fifty to one hundred dollars (or 
more) down ut once, and to uuiiiiittejuonthlj 
"' s.l 



THRIFT. - 
There is perhaps no temptation so com- 
monly fatal to the worldly interests of 
dwellers in warm climates as the tempta- 
tion to become thriftless, to neglect and 
postpone all labor which is not inevitable, 
to live from hand to mouth without that 
care of the future which is essential to suc- 
cess, making present ease the chief, if not 
the only consideration, and sacrificing for 
its sake even the most evident advantages. 
There is no doubt that to a certain extent 
climate is responsible for this, for the 
warmth of the air and the frequent fertii- ! 
ity of the soil make it possible to live 
with very little exertion, and human na- 
tore is so constituted that in a majority of 
Instances necessity is the only spur which 
will snrcly force men to persistent labor. 
But granting this and giving it due weight { 
in explanation of the undeniable lack of en- 
ergy among the mass of our Southern popu- 
lation, there still remains much individual 
responsibility, a burden belonging to each 
man and woman which cannot honestly be 
shifted upon climate or soil. It is perhaps 
a delicate question to put directly, but it 
can hardly be evaded, and a fair answer 
to it may bo productive of much good, so 
that we feel that we are showing no dis- 
courtesy to our readers when we ask point 
blank, " Is the want of order and organ- 
ized, persistent industry, so noticeable in 
our Southern population, a necessity?" 
Is it necessary that the work of one hour 
should be spread over two or three ; that 
there should be no fixed times for, or reg- 
ular divisions of labor ; nothing done to- 
day which can bo pnt off till to-morrow; 
in short, no exertion made for the sake 
and the love of neatness and order ? This 
may seem an exaggerated characterization 
of the thriftlessness of which we speak, I 
but yjn truth it is no more than a fair state- 1 




THE BIRDS' CHRISTMAS. 



so is a disgrace in which we must all share, 
until the motives offered by ambition, 
pride and duty, become sufficiently strong 
to induce us to overcome the languor 
which is our only excuse, and the habit 
of indifference which weighs so heavily 
upon us. 



HOUSE AND HOME. 

The corner stone of all civilization is the 
Family, the existence of families include the 
existence of homes, and . a home prc-supposes 
a house, so that we are swiftly and easily led 
to comprehend the importance to the human 
race, or at least to all civilized members of it, 
of the houses which shelter them, and which, 
furthermore, supply so large a share of the 
comforts, the charms, the sweet nnd powerful 
influences of Home. 

The effect of well-built, convenient, attract- 
ive houses. is hardly to be overrated, they are 
so supremely civilizing that men and women 
can hardly fail to he made, in one way or 
another, the better for living in them; they 
seem to offer a premium upon neatness anil 
taste, and are a constant stimulant to the de- 
sire for comfort and beauty which is common 
to. all people above Ihe level of barbarians. 
No young man at the outset of his life can 
have a safer or wiser ambition than that which 



the safest and quickest way of becoming the 
owner of a house, open to a man who works 
for his daily bread?" and second, "What is 
the best and most convenient plan for building 
a suitable house on limited means i" 

The answer to the first question will vary to j stnntly beset 
a certain extent w ith circumstances, but in the 
niuin will remain the same, and to show that 

; the principle upon which it is based has al- 
ready been successfully demonstrated, I quote 

i from" an editorial jn the SouTUEHN Workman 

• for October. 1S75. 

I " Commencing in April, 1871, a gentleman 
\ resident in the South, built nnd sold to negroes 
1 forty-nine houses, besides selling to them six- 
teen vacant lots. Only three of the houses 
were paid for in cash. Twcnty-fou 
remaining houses have been paid for in full, 
chiefly in monthly instalments. The other 
twenty-two were sold for tlU.TriO, of which 
•5,050 has been paid. No case has yet occurred 
or is likely to occur, in which it has been or 
will be necessary to turn out a purchaser for 
default. First payments of from one-tenth to 
onc-lifth have always been insisted on, partly 
as a means of sorting out the better class, and 
partly because having paid their fifty or one 
hundred dollars, Ihey would make great efforts 
rather than lose it." 

The cost of these houses, built as above de- 
scribed, was, as the figures show, about five 
hundred dollars apiece, and every one of the 
forty-nine purchasers has found il in his power 



pa) uients of from live to ten dullars.[ 

The security of the gentleman who iuu> oi- 
fcrs his experience lay in ihe lact that he with- 
held the deed of house ami lot until the whole 
price was paid, giving the puicl.asu a contract 
to give him the died when the last pujnient 
should be made, and he made his pioht, which 
was very small, by buying a luige tiact of land 
and btnldiug by wholesale, l nc u. iciest was 
included in the instalments, antl this served 
often tp hasten pajments, the whole arrange- 
ment being, in short, exactly-similar in its re- 
sults to a mortgage. 

A man buying a single lot and building a 
single house, could harulyj, ut course, uo it on 
such advantageous terms as the above ; but the 
difference would not be very great, and in a 
neighborhood where a number of steady, in- 
dustrious men were willing to unite, land 
could be bought and housi-B put up ut the 
cheapest possible rates, the necessary money 
being borrowed from u bank orau individual, 
upon mortgages on eachniousc and lot. In 
this case the mortgage and the interest thereon 
would-be paid off by instalments exactly as 
the monthly payments were made to the gen- 
•'tleuiau from whom I have quoted, and the re- 
sults in each case would be the same. 

The fact that forty-nine men have been found 
in any locality who could in this manner pur- 
chase houses for themselves (and I ask you 
again to notice tlint there has not been a single 
defaulter) establishes a fair precedent, as the 
circumstances in this instance were not spec- 
ially favorable and the successful purchasers 
were simply w orking men of ordinary honesty 
and perseverance. Any sober, industrious 
man with a thrifty wife who is willing to do 
her share of the work, can, if he is getting av- 
erage wages, pay in less than three years for 
a house and lot which will provide for him and 
his family a comfortable home for a lifetime, 
and he can do it with very little more exertion 
than would be required to pay the rent of an 
inferior house for the same length of time. 

The advantages of owning a house in dis- 
tinction to hiring one, are so great as to need 
only the briefest mention, and most of you 
must already have learned that, for many rea- 
sons, hired houses make very uncertain and 
unsatisfactory homes. There ia no better in- 
vestment for a certain proportion of a man's 
capital than a house and lot, and the earlier in 
life he makes the investment, the more profit- 
able it will be, not only as a direct saving of. 
money, but also and principally in a higher 
sense. In the first place, he saves for himself 
the profit which in paying rent he puts in 
another man's pocket; he avoids the uncer- 
tainty which must always accompany the oc- 
cupation of another man's house, and tho ex- 
pense, discomfort and loss caused by frequent 
removals from one place to another ; and he se- 
cures all the pecuniary advantage which must 
accrue to any working man who becomes 
known as a steady, industrious and permanent 
resident of any one locality. 

But perhaps his greatest gain is that which 
comes secondarily, in the moral stimulus 
which ho and his family receive from living in 
a house which is their own property, wherein 
no one has a right but themselves, which they 
can improve aud beautify until it becomes to 
thcra as their home, the pleasantcst'nnd most 
attractive spot on earth. When a man and 
woman actually own the house which Is their 
home, they find themselves, as a rule, quickly 
filled with an honorable ambition to make 
house and garden as neat, comfortable and 
pretty ns possible. They take pride and pleas- 
ure in working for the improvement of that 
which is their own, and receive constant grat- 
ification from results achieved by their own la- 
bor and thrift. They have provided for them- 
selves a tangible object for honest ambition; 
they have something to work for and be inter- 
ested in, and have thus secured a stong safe- 
guard against the temptations to idleness, 
unsteadiness and extravagance which so con- 
ity and arc so frequent a 



Powerful as all these influences are upon 
parents, they are, if possible, still more power- 
ful in their effects upon children, to whom the 
importance of n home with all its strong uad 
sweet associations, its various and lasting ties, 
is Incalculable. There is almost necessarily a 
certain training, nccrtain formation of thought 
nnd habit received from living in a permanent, 
t orderly and penceful home which nothing else 
of the ] supplies, nnd this in itself should be a sufficient 
reason for parents to do their utmost to become 
possessors of that which is tho first essential of 
a home, namely : a comfortable, suitable house. 
That this is the foundation of family life is in- 
disputable, and no one who looks at the mat- 
ter fairly can fail to be convinced thnt the 
wisest thing a working man with a family can 
do, is to secure, as early in life as possible, a 
house, which will not only be his houso as 
long as he lives, but will also form a provision 
for his wife nnd children in case of his death. 

The nnswer to the first question, "As to how 
a working man can best and most quickly be- 
come the owner of a house," seems to lie very 
simple, and if we can trust tho experience of 
others, iB very satisfactory : if he has not ac- 
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cumulated sufficient money of his own for the 
purpose, lie must buy dud build, either alone 
or in company with others, with money bor- 
rowed ut u fair rate of interest, gi.ing as se- 
curity a mortgage upon bis house, and paying 
off Buch mortgage as rapidly as possible. In 
m o way can a man incur smaller risk, and ail 
that is required of him as essential to success 
is average industry and economy, so that no 
able bodjed manwho is blessed with a helpful 
wife, need fenr to undertake the purchase in 
this manner of a homestead, which, under or- 
dinary conditions, is certain to pay bim heavy 
interest upon the money invested. 



= 



It covets about two acres of ground, and . The coQpe.- puts his son inside a barrel to 
is nearly square, with a magnificent dome \ hold up the bead, to fiud when he has fin- j 
over the center, one bumired and seven ; ighed tbat the boy is headed into the bar- 
fed in diameter and one hundred and I ro l with no way of escape but through the 
eighty reet high, and at the very top is j bunghole— a foolish blunder. A dentist | 
I written this verse from the Koran, in I extracts the wrong tooth— a stupid blun 
roldeti Arabic letters: 'God is the light of der. A physician prescribes the 



VIEW OF 00H8TA5TIH0PLE. 

Tho benutifiil capital of Turkey is now 
»n object of Bpccial interest on account 
of the present state of affairs in that conn 

try ; the insurrection of its long 0| 

western provinces, and the pri 
that the three great Powers of coi.. 
Europe, Russia, Austria, and Ge 
will interfere and, wresting his abused 
power from the Sultan, divide the Ottoman 
Empire between them. Thus the ancient 
city of Constantine, capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, will be restored to Chris- 
tian rule, after having been for four hun- 
dred years under the power of tho Mos- 
lem. 

Mr. Ilenry Day, who has written an in- 
teresting book under the title of " A Law- 
yer Abroad," gives a very graphic 
description- of Constantinople 
and its aspect from the sea. His 
sketch, and the fine picture of the 
scene for which ,we are indebted 
to the Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, illustrate «aeh other, and are 
almost as good as seeing with our 
own eyes. He says: 

"We approached Cons^ntino- 
ple from the Sea of Marmora 
just before sunrise, and came 
abreast the city as the sun was 
gilding her lofty minarets and 
domes, shining with dazzling 
brightness npon-a. thousand win- 
dows. Standing on the deck of 
our ship, as she came up proudly 
from the sea around the Point 
Seraglio, nothing could be more 
grand than the picture before ue. 
At our left rises Stamboul, on a 
triangle of land flanked by the 
Marmora and Golden Hom on 
two sides.with the green Seraglio 
Point for its apex, its houses ris- 
ing by easy ascent from the water 
on each side, rank above rank, to 
a gentle eminence surmounted by 
a hundred domes and minarets ; 
while towering above them r" 
and crowning the picture, ri 
the magnificent dome of St So- 
phia, surrounded by gilded mina- 
rets etretchinz almost into the 
blue sky. 

" Before us, and across the Golden Horn 
from Stamboul, stands Pera. another city 
covering the steep sides and the lofty emi- 
nence of another hill. On the Asiatic side 
lies Scutari, embosomed in green trees; 
and still further to the east, in lofty grand- 
eur, rise the purple sides of Mount Olym- 
pus. To the north, winding up among the 
wooded hills, is the Bosphorus ; while to 
the west, between Stamboul and Pera, lies 
the Golden Horn, stretching up to the 
charming valley of the ' Sweet Water.' | 
All the elements of natural grandeur and 
df the handiwork of man are before you in | 
one picture. 

" Here, in this magnificent harbor, sur- j 
rounded by cities, float the most stately of 
ships,— the flags of all nations. The 
waters are replete with craft of every kind, 
from the ocean steamer to the frail kiak. 
Here we sec the mountains, the rivers, the 
cities, all in one glorious setting, such as 
the world has never seen before. 

" But the charm is dispelled the moment 
you set foot within the city. The streets 
are narrow, lilled with dogs, badly paved, 
tortuous, often filthy ; the buildings gen- 
erally very common, old, and built of wood, 
excepting the mosques, which, with the 
lofty domes and minarets, are externally 
very magnificent and imposing. Internally, 
none of them arc of any interest, except- 
ing St Sophia. To see this magnificent 
Btructurc would repay one for a voyage to 
Constantinople. Jts foundations were laid 
by Constantino. It is the most perfect 
structure of its age and size in the world. 



gold— . 

the henvens and the earth 

"There is one other building in Con- 
stantinople which we»would not forget to 
mention. It is the Bible House of the 
American Bible Society. Modest and un- 
pretending externally, it is the represi nta- 
tive of that mighty spiritual power which, 
without oliservation, is working the regon 



phy 
medicine, or a 
prescription — a cr 



ibes the wrong 
its up the wrong 
bli • 



There are also many blunders in or- 
iphy and literature ; but let us turn 

I, ul.. - 



our attention to blunders more serious in 
results and effects upon society. Last 
year the people of the United States paid 
KorKiug w<5 n. B v.i- h> 100,000 retail liquor-dealers $800,000, 
oration of the world. While St. Sophia, 00, besides $400,000,000 for the crinvj and 
the representative of the more formal, im- | novelty and huge machinery required to 
posiii", and material Christianity of the: take care of the results of this traffic, 
fourth and fifth centuries, bravely defendid ;i do not believe in the warfare of labor 
by the valor of the Crusaders, is now in I against capital or of capital against labor ; 
the hands of the Moslem, devoted to the j but, with all my heart, might, mind. 



worship of the false prophet, this more 
spiritual Christianity, emanating- from the 
Bible House without waving banner or 
shining steel, is carrying her peaceful con- 
quests into the very heart of the Ottoman 
empire." 

The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is doing a great work in Constanti- 
nople for the christianizing and civilizing 
of Turkey. Robert College, under the 
charge of the venerable Dr. Hamlin, the 



strength and soul, I advocate a universal j 
unanimous and persistent strike against 
this liquor business. Strike hard and 
strike home, warring not with men, bat 
With the demoralizing traffic. Strike at 
it at home and at party receptions. 
Strike at the cut-glass or the moderate 
drinker and rum-jug of the poor man ; at 
the decanters and whisky-flasks; strike in 
the name of justice, purity and humanity ; 
strike for the love of God and in behalf of 



he exchanged the copper for a nice new- 
laid egg. lie took the egg homeland put 
it under a sitting hen, and iudueiime out 
popped a chicken. The chicked grew to 
be a ben, and the hen proved as great a 
" layer " as her mother. Some of the eggs 
Uncle Tom saved to pay him for his 
trouble and his 1 corn, and sold the rest, or 
turned them into chickens for the benefit 
of Aunt Sarah's baby, who kept growing 
along, first to girl, and then to womanhood, 
and was still as pretty as ever. ; 

At last Uncle Tom sj!d some of the 
hens for a lamb The lamb became a sheep, 
and the mother of many sheep, umil the 
sheep were sold for a cow. So, year by 
year, while Aunt Sarah's baby. grew older 
and prettier, her property grew larger and 
more valuable, until, on her wedding day, 
Uncle Tom took home to her in a line, 
like the procession going into the ark, prst 
a flock of hens, then a drove of sheep, and 
following after, a herd of cows,— a hand- 
some dowry, and only the rightful income 
from her first copper. 



0HLY A FLOWER TO GIVE. 
"Mother," asked little Phcebe Cary, 
" have you nothing I can carry to poor 
AuntMollie?" 

Phcebe's mother was poor, and her cup- 




Theological Seminary, the Home School 
for girls, formed and conducted by the la- 
dies of the mission and exerting a power- 
ful influence in a sphere to which men 
would not even be admitted, — all these are 
mighty levers to raise the nation into the 
light of truth and freedom. 

The Board also publishes three weekly 
papers in the different languages of Tur- 
key, and four illustrated monthlies for 
children, the first papers ever printed for 
1 children in Turkey, where, indeed, no news- 
; papers oi[ any kind were known forty years 
! ago. A 

j J0H5 B. G0TTGH 05 "BLUNDERS," 

THE BEST OF HIS LECTURES. 

This lecture is not intended merely for 
amusement but for use. It will be useful 
to parents, children, guardians, and cspec- 
cially to young people. " By the term 
blundera, I embrace a wide range of mean- 
ing errors, mistakes, bulls, and the like ; 

an error being a departure or deviation 
from that which is right; a mistake the 
taking of one thing for another; a blunder 
a mistake or error of a corresponding 
kind and generally considered blamable. 
It usually exposes tho person to ridicule, 
while a bull is simply a verbal blunder 
containing a laughable incongruity of 
j ideas. One source of blunders is abscnt- 
I mindedness of the buslnoss which is im- 
I mediately in hand. The mechanic spoils 
his work by thinking of something else. 



V 1 HI W . OF CCW3TMITr.WOPI.ll. 

the drunkards of the state j strike against I 
it at the ballot-box; strike against it in | 
your churches ; strike till you die, and by 
God's help we shall do somethingAo re- 
pair the most awful national blunder of 
the ninetecth century. [Applause.] 

Young men, middle-aged men, old men 
and women, take a glance back the way 
you have come. Can you not recall blun- 
ders for which you are paving the penalty I 
Have you never committed blunders that 
have caused yon sleepless nights, sad wak- 
ing hours, bitter regrets and the pangs 
of remorse? « Will you not repair them? 
Ton can if you will. The younger son, 
when he demanded of his father his por- 
tion, made a blunder. When he spent his 
substance in riotous living he made a blun- 
der. When, continuing in his erratic ' 
course he spent all, he made a blunder. 
But when he determined to return to his 
father's house he made no blunder. That 
spirit sees tho nature of all temptations 
and rectifies all blunders. There is no 
darkness or desolation it cannot brighten, 
there is no gloom it cannot dispel, and its 
hands are tho keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 



Take Oaxe of the Cents, and the Dollars will 
take oars of themselves. 
Rich Uncle Tom, says the Boston Cul- 
tivator, offered his baby niece a copper, 
whioh baby's mother threw on the floor in 
a pet, taking It almost as an insult. Unclo 
Tom only laughed, and qnictly picking up 
tho cent, started for home. On his way 



board was empty that morning. 

" I wish I had, Phcebe," said she, " Can 
you think of anything ? " 

Phcebe thought a moment, and then 
said, " I have only a flower. I will take 
her a sweet-pea." 

Now Phcebe had a sweet-pea, which she 
had planted under her window, and as it 
grew and flowered, both mother and 
daughter enjoyed it. Phcebe picked a fine 
blossom, and ran down the lane to poor 
Aunt Molly's cottage. This was a poor 
old sick woman, who for a whole year had 
i lain on her bed suffering great pain. 
1 In the afternoon a lady called to see 
Aunt Molly and noticed the sweet-pea in 
a cracked tumbler near the poor woman's 
bed- t 

« Tbat pretty posy," said Aunt Molly, 
looking up with a grateful smile, "was 
brought to me this morning by a little 
girl, who said it was all she had to bring. 
I am sure it's worth a great deal to" know 
I'm thought of, and as I look at it, it 
brings up the image of green folds and 
the posies I used to pick when I was 
young ; yes, and it makes me think what 
a wonderful God we have ! If this little 
flower is not beneath his making and his 
care, be won't overlook a poor creituro. 
like me." 

Tears came into the lady's eyes. And 
[what did she think? She thought, "If 
you only have a flower to give, give that, 
and remember, too, the Saviour's wools, 
that even a cup of cold water, given in a- 
Christian spirit, shall not lose its reward." 

—Child's World. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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Tbe ex{ edition under Mr. Stanley, jbf 
whoso advance into Africa we promised 
to keep our readers informed, was, accord- 
ing to letters dated Slay 15th, occupied in 
exploring the great lake of the Victoria 
Niyanza, having launched upon its waters 
tbe first English boat which has ever been 
sailed upon an African lake. Mr. Stanley 
reports the lake to eontah) numerous is- 
lands, while the coast is of a very irregu- 
lar' character, sometimes stretching away 
into vast plain* and again rising into rocky 
and abrupt cliff*. Great earn was or course 
necessary in their intercourse with the na- 
tives, but thev had been successful in ob- 
taining the requisite supplies ol provisions 
anil had not been seriously menaced, 
though the b>at ami Mr. Stanley himself 
were objects of intense interest an I no 
little awe to the savages inhabiting the 
sh res of the lake, to whom white men 
and sails were utterly unknown. 

Hippopotami abounded an I wore a fre- 
quent source of danger, as on s of them 



Then Virginia created the Union despite the 
loss to her which prophetic Henry saw, then 
Washington gave eight years of his mature wis- 
dom to his country, and then. likewise, wi.h 
self-denial aim nit above the human, laid down 
a power well nigh ab*olute,and wisely, as few 
of the sons of men aro wise, warned his coun- 
trymen to limit his great olHee. whether worth- 
ily held by statesman or patriot, or, as might 
be, in other days, made the prize of intrigue 
or the spoil ol some lucky captain. Then Vir- 
ginia ceded the boundless Northwest, and then 
she consented to in iku herself in the Senate 
small as Ithode bland. Then at one blow she 
abolished entail, primogeniture and the privi- 
leged church. Then Hilison taught art tho 
country through the Federalist, Marshall laid 
the foundations of our jurisprudence, and John 
Taylor, of Caroline, raised the empirics of the 
farm to th- science of agriculture. On overy 
hand, from 1773 to 1335, we fl id Virginia full 
of vigor at home, respected ami powerful 
abroad, hecauso full of puplic spirit. 
1 With the year 183 1 the heroic period of Vir- 

f;inia in ij bj said to end, and a decadence 
ollo.vo.1 which we are apt enough to forget, 
but which to stu ly is our highest duty, since 
the lessons it teaches are needful— yesterday, 
to-day Slid to-ui tno.v — if our decadence is to 



accompany him to the Katongi River, but 



Could easily upset the bjat an I drown or j be followed by steady an 1 long-continued 
mutilate its crow. progress in strong- h and power. 

The King or Nyanda assisted the cxp> Tl " <•"•'■» »' Virginia s power is generally 
dition by lending Mr 

of can mm an I so.ne five bin Ire I nui i to t(ut whu &„ ta Mtent u WiU duo tu t i,o 

democratic elu njnt of our institutions and 
sprang from universal sulrage, for, bo it known 
to you, there still lives a u nig us a class of 
minds to which Democracy is as the rod Hag 
to the hull, anl whose religion it is to pro- 
nounce the b lllot-b ix aa'itho.n i maranatha. 

Now, I am here to pre leh no politics,' but, 
as observers of all lira and students of history 
wo can see this view is false. The decadence 
universil suffrage, be- 1 



owing to some of 
quent in African 



the i inpc lim >nt* so fro- 
travel Mr. Stmley was 



oblige I to g> on with oily two: curies, 
leav'.u.; the rust of hi* party one imped on 
the 1 ike all ire. He w is absent tifty-oiglit 
divs, and in tint tinn surveyed about 
10J0 ra'.lo* of the -lake c > tit, bat returned 
ton 
dead 



■ ,i r i ■ i •> ;.t. wo can soe tnis view is lalt 

ill aitoinor oi ma wtitw co.npiiiK.is cou .,i nl>t b e ciused by uni 
L Tuat this w.u a gre it blow to htm : ciUJ0 the , , Ir lgJ wu „ :>t 



was devoted. To belief in this eulogy or to 
acquiesence in it society gave its smiles; to nil 
question of it, gave frowns, suspicion, and os- 
tracism. As. tun, it was glorified here only, by 
us alone, it followod that the rest of the world 
and the opinion of other men we ceased first 
to value, and then to regard at all, and turned 
to the contemplation solely of ourselves and 
onr virtues. 

Now, you cannot limit the mind without 
dwarfing it, nor shut off alt light without 
weakening the eye;, so, when we left our fac- 
ulties unused we began to lose them, and dig- 
ging for ourselves a mammoth cave of dark- 
ness, wc went near to be blind as its fish. 

Tuc facts of our science we found in books 
instead of nature; not a discoverer nor nn in- 
vestigator was left among us; the very spirit 
of inqutrv w is gone, and you might hear, as I 
have heard, an educated country gentlemen 
gravely maintain that the bird called rail nr 
sora every fall turns into a frog.and spends its 
winters buried .in the mud. Fighting-cocks, 
hunting-dogs an I race-horses we still bred in 
purity and excellence, but so little was known 
of the laws of species and the methods of 
breeding, tint for all other domestic animals 
accidental mixture was the rule sud degeneracy 
the fruit. 

O.ir people poured out in ceaseless streams 
to create or to enrich a half-score of states. 
In the forty yeirs from 1830 to 18J0 our pen*/ 
ulation increased only fifty por cent., though 
living was cheap, early in irriugo universal, and 
our rate of production above the average. So 
late us HJJ we hid but 31,000 residents of 
foreign birth, an J Richmond, out of flfry 
chief cities of the country, hod the smallest 
foreign-horn population. Our comparative 
nuai'iers hid made us in 18 )0 and 1812 the 
first State of the Union ; in '40 wo were second ; 
in 'JO we woro third; in '40 fourth, and in 
IJJSjfifth; so severe was tho drain of emigra- 
tion and so str ing tho wall we built against 
immigration, whether of men or of. ideas. 



statue of Liberty to be erected on a pet|. 
estal on Ucdloe's isliiDil in New York lu r . 
bor. The statue is to be large enough to 
serve as a light house, the torch to It, 
held in the hand of the figure which win 
thus represent " Liberty lighting tip u le 
world." An eminent French sculptor wij) 
model the statue and it will be no duubt t 
fitting memorial of noble deeds, and w ot . 
thy of the two great nations. 



we can imagine, an 1 ho closes his letter j aItor the dec iy was plain. It could not be 



exton led till long wealth, too, the simo course was seen, for 



with a few lines which we quote entire: 
"Thus two out of four white men are 
dead. I wonder who -next ? Diath cries. 
Who next? and nerhapi our several 
friend s are askin g, \Vli<» n txt ? .Vim itter 
Who it i*. We coill I not bitter ourselves 
by attempting to By from tho fatal land, 
for between us anil the sea are seven hun- 
dred miles of as sickly a country as any 
in Africa. The prospect is fairer in front 
th >ugh there are somo 3.000 miles m ire to 
much. We have new and won lerful 
lands before us, whose wonders and mys- 
teries shall baa medicine which shall m ike 
us laugh at fever and death." Mr. Stan- 
ley's proposed course is first to the north, 
but be hopes to fully explore all the great 
interior lakes, an 1 to settle the vexed 
question or' their relationship to each 
other, in which attempt he has the hearty 
sympathy and encouragement or the civ- 
ilized world. 

We ritiNT extracts from a very remark- 
able and interesting address delivered on 
the '23d of July last, at Randolph M icon 
College. Its author, John llamp dor. 
Chamherlnyne, Esq., is the editor, of the 
Norfolk Virginian, a representative puiicr 
of Virginian Conservatism. When such 
men as he talk common sense about Vir- 
ginia, it cannot possibly be rejected on 
tbe ground that it is imported : 

Till 181.1 Virginia led nil the stales in power 
and in influence; from '13 to '21 sho stood still, 
and then for long years she grew weak from 
day to day. 

That wholo period from tho debato at the 
Burgesses Mouse to the decision ut Yorktown, 
from the provincial declaration of tho Apollo 
Uall in ltnleigh Tavern to tho treaty of '83, 
was instinct with public spirit. Ir. Washing- 
ton stripping his own Virginia of means and 



csusud by dam icracy, because no such effect fol- 
lowed the establish iunt of extreme democracy 
and the widest limit of suffrage both boforo 
in New England, and afterward in the new 
com nanwoalth of tho West. 

L saving these narro w notions, all too straight 
to lit tho facts, lot us s ie when and why this' 
dec utence of Virginia took place. 

Neither U j n icr icy, then, nor nativo sloth 
is tho c iuso wo ssok, aid, le ivjag the negative 
for the positive metho 1, I should be false to 
you as wull as to myself if t should shrink from 
declaring what seems to me tho root of the evil. 

It is to be found in tho repressieV effree 
thought aad free inquiry, which tlio i uititution 
o( slavery thought access try for Its protection. 

The leadors in the heroic period were to a 
mm enemies to si ivory and incredulous both 
of its expediency and its rightfulness, and it 
was they who offend tho groat free ordinance 
for the Northwest in 1781. Had natural 
causes mot no hindrance, slavery would doubt- 
loss have been gradually abandoned. Bat tho 



there is reason to believe that our slave-owning 
agricultural cl iss was bankrupt in 1840, and 
w is s ivo.l from utter ruin only by the steady 
rise '|n tho dom in I for cotton and the steady 
increase in tho vntuo of slave property— an in- 
crease vaguely estimated at four per cent, per 
annum on tho stock of slaves. 

More in Virginia, of labor-saving invention 
wo wanted nothing, for of the labor of slaves 
we of the governing class had enough, and 
naturally we had no wish to relieve of drudg- 
ery the white man not owning slaves, nor to 
m ike him rival the slave in production nor 
ourselves in leisure. 

Hero in Virginia, there was nodonger room 
for energy, for w o had deter mi ued we had all 
things in having slavery ; there wss no room 
for inquiring minds, for wo had answered Pi- 
late's question. lie asked, " What is Truth t °' 
Wo said, " It is our peculiar institution." 

This state of things could not last in the 
modern world and among our race, and in the 
decade that began with 1830 signs of reaction 
appeared. 

Boforo this reaction, however, was more 



men to seek the common goo, tat Boston and obey 
Now York. In Henry, straining every nerve ogy g 
as Virginia's Governor, to hold up the hands 
of Washington. In Nelson, devoting his hnuso 
to the guns of his countrymen, and giving his 
estate to the public Airso ; in that Roman mat- 
ron who bade her ijfis conic back no more to 
their Valley home/ if on their heels Tarloton 
should ride; in Henry Leo of tho Legion, never 
losing trust in tho great phut and tho greater 
genius of his commander, and with his little 
troop covering I he long, long retreat from mid- 
dle Georgia to Dun river, to lioeoinc. at length, 
part of that great leaguer to which gathered 
at Yorktown, Lafayette from i he Valley, Wash- 
ington from Long Island, and Rocbanibeau 
from Iho Windward Isles. 

These things aro an oft told tale, and when 
war was dope and peace camo with tasks yet 
harder, whan destruction ended and cons-ruc- 
tion began, I when tho pullers down were called 
to be builders up, that same public lived to ... . ... . 

ends yet greater and on a scale far wider, ogy became eulogy. To this, too, a literature 



unwise war made on. t at ;th. North, begun by , f» ir ly begun, causes wider than those 
Aaron Burr a. early as 1800 avowed m New hfcjfc /„„![ Virginia's special history, pro 
England lit 1810. and pushed by John Q imcy I ; . * tfja war ^ it us uo Jei, y 

Adams with over-increasing bitterness, forced | ' know But „„ ;„ tho loM of 
Virginians to identify its protection will; there - , thaworla knows, we proved 

right of self-government. " A poor thing , ■ of it „ tlmt we llwintaim . d , m 

we cried with Touchstone, " but mine own, | f oar , ided and i nc „ mplete ci ,. m . 

and Shall not do what I will with mine own ? , . J . £ at dd a , our <)b . 
Thc WK.rt.ve but frightful attempt of the no- ; , Jf a ^ inst th<J thougUt 1 tbe 8ci(;n(:( , 
gro Gabriel m 800, and the Southampton in- 1 , , art Jfig world . H 
surrection in 18JJ brought terror in to confuse We fMeA oI courM; but in tbe failure 
reason, and turned prejudice to passion. Last | RWIlko ' that Public Spirit . wbich Iike the inscn- 
camo tho demand for cotton, raising its price hcat of vlgran y gaaea , i la ,l lain hidden 

from nine cents in 1830 to seventeen cents in ; j , ^ but was 'fcady to bhao ouiwlien 
18J1 and the corresponding rise in the value re ^ „ make ^ m tbcir - auu 

of the negro and a triple band tied us to [,. m . f of th „ war and of what ,„,. 

slavery: flrat the just and beneficent theory , . f ef[orto and gncriBc0 - , m( , of 
of State Rights and local oelf-governmont ; cmIur3nco , the hope, end tho common pur- 
sccond. the pride of race; and third, the wUh w ,, i( , h w „ ' adju „ cd and lnu ,t 'still 

green ol the pocket. I adjust our society to its now environment— I 

Determined thus to maintain slavery we Jj ak for u known to a „ 

al next to justify it. This we did by ding- 

1 In publishing this lecture tho Editor 
remarks : 



hud 

ing to one interpretation of tho Bible; byllri- j 
umphantlycitingthcexampleof the patriarchs, 
and by finding all doctrine in the famous case 
of Oncsimus. On such texts as "servants 
your masters," a wholo dogmatic thcol- 



THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. 

An Szchange says: We doubt if a full eng. 
conception of this gigantic affair entered s tig. 
gle mind of those who were looking on. w, 
confess that wo were not nearV-quul to thcoe- 
casion. Tho proportions of niochiiiery htii 
alone — one of tho amullest of the building,, 
was hardly appreciated; because everything 
around it was on such a grand scale tlmt it 
didn't look so large uftcr all. But within this 
building every living soul in Harrisburg, Csr- 
lisle, ami Mechauics'iurg could be supplied 
with a comfortable sunt, and room lor as msnj 
more. Every person in Philadelphia cuuld be 
accommodated with standing . ooui in it ut one 
and tho same time, and there would be room 
enough left for the people of another goodl 
sized city. A id this budding is not ucnru 
large us the mammoth building just cist nf it 
known us the " main building." In this build, 
ingevery living soul in the great State nf Pent, 
sylvania could be supplied with standing roam, 
and leave u good.sizcd corner for the people of 
another state. Then a person can walk a hun- 
dred miles, in machinery hall, without going 
over the same spot twice. In the main build, 
ing. he could walk a hundred and fifty nuk*, 
Taking all the buil ling., a visitor to the expo- 
sition can walk over five hundred m.les, md 
not go over any one place twice in the wtinlo 
distance. So the person who goes tu the e 
position, expecting to "do" the whole filing 
in one day, will be wofully disappointed. U, 
couldn't do it traveling at railroad speed. 

It is believed that over 100,000 people aiil 
bo present at the exposition, from Etmipi 
alone. Millions of Americans will be then 
next year. It is safe to say— nothing unfore- 
seen occuring -that the exposition next ;eu 
will be visited by six millions of people, inl 
probably ten millions. 

THE CENTENNIAL CALENDAR, 

The ann'versnrits to remember in the Cen- 
tennial year arc, — 
March Vltli. Evaeuation of Boston by the British. 
June 2WA. Repulse of the British attack nt 

Fort Moultrie; Tho first victory oret 

the " Mistress nf tho Seas." 
July 4th. Declaration of Independence. 
Aug. 27<A. Battle of Long Island, and coins- 

quent retreat across New Jersey. 
J):t. 23<A. vs anMngtnn crossing the Delsi 

a brilliant victory at Trenton. 



HEWS 01 



i MOUTH. 



Whether wo' agree with his conclusions nr 
not, we cannot shut our eyes to the fads he 




of Passive Obedience, or that, its antithesis, 
which the Independents and tho fierce Fifth 
Monarchists invoked when they pulled down 
the prelates ns " Iroublcrs of Israel," and 
smote oil Charles' head with iho "Sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon." 

Slavery once bound up with the Bible and 
with fixed belief, inquiry into the one and 
doubt of the other became a crime; nil < -bongo 
was looked on us danger, and every novelty 
distrusted. Where, as in England' and tho 
states north of us, men were free to discuss all 
things, there they had no slavery. Hence, 
with us, society sternly repressed individual 
thought on this institution, and on all tho 
facts and fancies which we believed to support 
it. The next step was to glorify it, anil apol- 



preunt. Wo have been quite long enough a 
mutual admiration society; wo must realize 
that we, tvtn ut, have faults, and some very 
gnev, us oues. 



A very graceful Centcnninl gift to the 
United .States has been planned by some 
distinguished Frenchmen to commemorate 
tho sympathy France gave us in our strug- 
gles lor freedom a hundred years ago, mid 
ccmunt the present friendship between tho 
nations. The French people are so heart- 
ily nnd universally entering into the (pint 
or the pin n and contributing to tho sub- 
scription Hsu, that It w ill be a truly na- 
tional gilt It is to consist of a colossal 



Tna Cnops.— The November and December 
reports to the department of agriculture indi- 
cuto that the corn crop of 1873. was one of ths 
largest ever grown, probably equaling tl» 
vcrv large cro|» of 1870 nnd '72. It is nt Its* 
a fourth greater than the crop of 1874, w 
about a third hirgor lhaii tho crop of 1869, re- 
|Hirtcd in the last census. Every section of 
the Uniou reports some increase. The cano* 
lion of the potato crop is also cxtrnordiiwrj 
in lioth product nnd quality. Tho total jkH 
is fully one-fourth greater than last year. Tls 
hay crop in New England, except Maine, «n« 
the Middle States is reported large anil pwl 
quality, compared with lust year. Maine re- 
ports an advance of ten |wr cent., but in othei 
states of that section, also Virginia rind West 
Virginia, there is an average falling oil ol 
about thirteen per cent., the principle cut* 
being an early drought The tobacco erop 
shows un increase of over seventy-five |Krccni. 
as compared with last year, when a pmWl 
failure was cxperionccd. All the large tnlnico 1 
states show a marked increase in 'prwluciw 
especially Tennessee and Kentucky. The Net 
England crop has increased about ten 1*' 
cent., in quantity. The year bos been uH»uf 
one of disaster to fruit growers, though soiaj 
parts of the country havo enjoyed a tntnl « 
partinl exemption from this injury. Tl;en> 
turns Indicate that the entire buckwheat j>"«r 
uct equals that of last year. An extraonluW 
increase in the sorghum crop over lost vent " 
indicated in the Southern States and in » 
Mississippi valley. 

Anotuku terrible, ocean disaster occorto oi 
the Dth of December, tho. "North Gcniuvn 
steamer JUuUehtani. from Bremen to*"" 
York, was drivou on tho sands and wrecsw' 
seventy-lives lost. . . . 

Tnu CouinEO M. E. Cnoncn of America**! 
now four bi«ho|»\, nnd a membership of ^ 
000 in tho Southern and Western State* 
Golden Butts' 

Tiikws sre s million of colored Baptist* u 
Georgia.— Golds* Rule. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Our Amebicak Certeksi/.l exhibition i« 
--dj a great .ucces.. In spite of the «uc- 
on of wet .heel, thrown over the enter- 
in it» infancy, by the refusal of congress 
adopt it at once a. a^ National alhor, then 
he consequent alarm «nd withdrawal of 
He of the foriegn exhibitor^ and chilheat of 
dUlio apparent indifference of the American 
Shite, the Centennial commission has gone 
(night ahead with' the vast preparations, in 
Ml frith that all would be required, and it 

L won as it deserved success in all directions , are treaU .d like vagrants and put 

jtusaia and Italy and the other lightened the pub i ic , ork , till they reengage theni- 
riwep have come trotting back with all their jr ^ ^ |n|o Mrvice The dcposi- 



ble in coin or 'it. equiv.lent after that date un- the opinion of a Mr. Ruffln, in which he 

less paper be specified in the contract. 1 agrees, as follows : ' method of trachino kihdkess to ahixalb. 

The mottlctl or shinncy pea, which haa 



«. ,i™ .h. Coolie trade in Cuba ! The mottlcii or ahimicy pea, which haa j , , , tried in mJ {oHj .,\ t yearsVex- 

T«Ji»p«* Coo™ .^hee^S Uwn «> much celebrated in latter years, neIlce „ jehoulmaster; to teach children 
is exciting the indignation ol the Clvilixeo ; ucch ™ «■ —mwu from all other*. ; habits of kindness to animal*. I well know that 

world. The CooUes, as the Chinese emigrants j differ, in sime ^spect^ r f°™ or ! «riy iripreasSnf.™ never forgotten, and that 

arc called, are induced to embark by false rep- The seed, are of a light blown 81 1 color , early imp j U umaniiy to animal, willj 

resentnt^ bound by false contracts shipiwd lllk . k l y streaked or molt.- 1 

. .. _ j ,h/.v inivn in Cuba find 1 



I tot 11 1 ni.viu^, ■ " —j - , 

like slaves, and when they smvo in uuuu nnu j Drowll , H is deemed by larmers who 
themselves doomed to a life of slavery from lfic<l it i onger „„d more lully than 

which they often resort to suicide to free them- lf tQ ^ one of t|ie | iett yH-»t vine- 



brown. It ia deemed by 



brownish color, j early impression, are never forgotten, and that 

twl with deener ' ! " """? ut »'» n ' am ! y "• ^"i 

led w lib di i jkx , le>rn to luye his , i lo «. me j,. I 

y fanners who to ti^ore, taken pains to develop the af- 

I, >llt' flinn • • »# .1... AlMwn iiiiHa, hi v ran* and to 



WHICH UICJ vhvu ■ " — 

selves. When the time of their contracts ex 



selves or are sold into service. The- deposi- 
tions of 1200 Coolies were taken before a com- 
mission sent from China and Spain to investi- 
gate their condition, and the greatest atrocities 
were revealed., Men of literary and official 
rank were among the number of the kidnapped. 

China bavingin 1873 prohibited emigration 
to Cuba to protect ber citizens, and Spain 
claiming that this act was a violation of a 
treaty made in 1804, the committee of investi- 
gation above mentioned was sent to Culm, snd 

P. 1 . - a, nf the hvfl 



jjrep nave come »"»»"8 ™-~ — - - 

Lis of merchandise and art behind them, 
•be American pubUc has shown that it was 
L, gathering itself for a spnng-and fina.ly 
I, commission has achieved its greatest tn- 
i»ph and at one stroke captured the American 
Evcrnment bodily and conveyed it to Philn- 
felnhia to look at the large buildings and go 
Jane and vote a million and a half to finish 
Snu. AatheIMaiu-mit.it, "ThePrcsi- 
Eat.-the Cabinet, the Supreme Court and 

both Houses of Congress left the Capitol In a v. n1errt d to representatives of the live 

tody for the first tune in the history of the tPower , the Unltc d States, Great Britain, 
Government and came to give their aid an.i * France, and Germany. These five 



liaTe, meioiuic, i' — — — i - 

lections of the children under my care, l — 
sow the fruitful seeds of kindness, gentleness, 
and-justice toward domestic animals, which are, 
snd always will be, the- larmers chief wealth, 
snd also toward others, which, although in a 
wild state, are no lesB useful in agriculture, 
though ignorantly treated as enemies! ln thia 

. ^ . . 1. .... ,1... lu.Atrvlintr tliM 



myself, to be one of the heaviest viue- 
beareis, and also by far the most produc- 
tive in grain. ,. . , 
It was also noted, as a peculiar value 

found in the J^^Jf^ ZS8Sg&& fjSVSHBttE 32 
were pulled "up, still pen and urn oi | a m ^ fa . the toad T he fm(t an4 
leave., alter moat of the pods were npe, , ^ l £T£ a „ o{ them fp) ^ t destroyers of nox- 
and were thus cured for hay. I j mlB ium-cts,— the mole, which carries on a con- 

Tbia lust wculiarity nrticcd by Mr. tinU al war with the larvaj of beetles and cater- 
^I'n lalrthot r^nicnds ^ 

highly to me. To-day, nller three light ^;, W V where the light an. 



Government and came to give 
MUiitennuce to the undertaking.' They came, 
Ujey saw and were conquered. The appropri- 
itiun » a foregone conclusion, and one whicD 
the notion will approve. • 



R^a," Francei" and Germany. These five 
great Powers were unable to settle the question. 

TnE ItKPOitT of the TJ. S. Commissioner of 
Education giws the following interesting sta- 
tistics: There are 10,500,000 children in the 
country between the ages of six and sixteen ; 
8 000.000 pupils in the public schools, with sn 

' ' . '.. ' l „ * ...llU^n anA 



Hlgllljr w ui. • ^ ~ 7 «■ 

frosW, the bluek pea vines are entnily de 
nudeil of leave., un-i the .Iplk apporeully 
dried, while Ibe shinney i. lull or perfectly 
ii|ic liens and green, luxuriant leaves, anil 
the stem still green and succulent. 1 have 
used an acre or two of pe" 8 lor i' od!n 6 
mv iioiscsiiml milch cows in the stable, 
oiid find them superior to the best clover, 
with oats as grain feed ; while with the 
pea no grain is required. The peas cut 



8,000,000 pupils in the public " ll0 °'':.^ l < "" i or u,is purpose were the black, and the 
average daily attend^ ^foor m l£n end _ ^ l g and 

The Cherokee Nation pays intertwined 1 so thickly as to render 

. aa.a I . . .i.-„:...,lt *ool^ Thp s nin e 



The President's message opens, 
rfely in this Centennial year of the Republic, 
with a brief review of the progress it has „ VCIU|S „ „„ v 

Zle in the last hundred years from a popu- , 8 ))a if. These are educatea at a JWVJ»P>^; 1 t ^"■'"tto as to render mow- 

Son of 8,000,000 to one of 40,000,000 ; from of | 7 4,000,000. The Cherokee Nation pays llt ert» in £ «»W »» ^ 
KpW agricultural people to a country noted the highest salaries to teachera, |250 a month , ng a difllcu It task, lue J*™*T IP 
to ™n ? ed manofacture. and coramerco; our to mt f e ln d $200 to female teacher.. grows more upright, with verjj li^l* d«s- 

f„ varica menu bondsmen , T .. . . „. . position to run, and I think, without buv- 

W become thirty- L MtduBV C._ to» - C t great deal of experience, will be far 

plferuble as a crop lor leeding green on 



lur >< - 

liberties have been preser 

fteed, our thirt«n state. ^ ^ e ^ c °^ ^n I 8p^ the House of Representative, by 
fhines and many other, are all American in- |'hard- m oney man. 

rentions; The development of our niinei i has | Tjm New ^ ork , rr <j U n« of December 4th. 
affected the business of the world We ^have brfe( 9Kctch of almost every one of 

sow the respect if - not the friendship of all j f hc new mem bers of thcForty-fo 
ovilized nations. 



Our foreign relation, are stated to be mostly 
•uUrsctory and friendly, and the President is 
ksnny to announce the passage of on act by 
the Government of Portugal to abolish slavery 
ia her coloniea, and expresses the, opinion that 
<ne United States ought to provide bj ' suita- 
ble legislation that no citizen of the United 
elates shall bold slaves os property in uny 
other country or be interested therein. A «c- 
Inmcity treaty has been concluded with Ha- 
waii and waits the ratification of Congress. 
Our relations with Spain are considered at 
length and especially in regard to the Cuban 
auestioii. The President concludes that al- 
though the conflict in Cuba is disastrou. to our 
commerce ond conducted in violation of the 
Uws of civilized warfare, the revolutionists 
have not established a right to recognition by 
foreign powers, having failed to maintain any 
•flvcrnment of their own with which inter- 
course may be had. He thinks, however, that 
be may send a special message to Congress 
during its present session recommending some 



mil in mc -•- • — — - 

ineadnws, where the light and fertilizing soil of 
the hillocks that it raises, so far from la-ing In- . 
jurious to the production of gniss, in reality fa. 

ere its growth in a remarkable manner, pro- 
vided core is taken to turn over freshly-raised 
earth with a spade,— the nocturnal birds of prey- 
lor which sgricullure cannot lie too thankful, 
which are ten times better than the bent cats, 
for, without stealing the roast or llie cheese, 
they wage a bitter war against rats snd mice, 
and destroy, in ibe fields, great quantities of va- 
rious kinds of fieldniice and dormice, which, 
without these nocturnal hunters, would become 
an intolerable Bcourge,— and lastly there are the 
small birds, those indispensable auxiliaries, 
which hold a first rank for the services they ren- 
der; those innocent and charm! ng little creatures, 
which are the best guardian, of our gardens, 
our orchards, and our fields, by their incessant 
and fierce warfare with the innumerable legion, 
of destructive insects, which, for the most part, 
birds alone find out and destroy. 

I have long been convinced that kindness to 
animals is productive of great results, and that 



gives a onei w»;ii.» — — - v 
the new members of the Forty-fourth Congress. 
In the Senate there are forty-two Republicans, 
twenty-nine Democrats, four Independents, 
and one vacancy for which Pinchback(Rcpub- 
llcan) and Mc Millaii (Democrat) of Louisiana 
contest. In the House there are one hundred 
and one Republicans, one hundred ond seventy- 
seven Democrats, five Liberal Republicans, 
four Independent Republicans, four Indepen- 
dent Reformers, ond one vaconcy caused by 
death of two member, from one district in 
Tennessee. The Senate has a Republican ma- 
jority of eleven ; the house a Democratic r>in- 
jority of sixty-three. The lost Congress had n 
Republican majority of twenty-ono in the 
Senate and one hundred and five in the House. 

Out of the three hundred ond thirty-six 
members of both Houses .one hundred and 
seventy-six have nover been in Congress be 



this account. , animals is productive or (rreav resuos, .u.. 

Another advantage that it possesses for it i9 not only the most powerful cause of mate- 

ripe, are very difficult to shell out , wniie - . thi(ame t|nle lM 



the black pea, if ripe, will, if cut, alter 
being exposed to the sun until dry, shat- 
ter out very badly. . 

One and a quarter busbcls of the shm- 
nc\ pea or one ond and thiee quarters of 
the black is about the lisut quantity for 
an acre. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

The English date their improvement in 
agriculture from the time of lheir.:ittent : on 
toslieep raising; but they had mutton- 
alieriAjonly, whose droppings are like 
divas'. '1 hey raise immense craq* of tur- 
nips lor their food in winter. And it is 
tli is class ol sheep my cxperiincc is in. 

aevi.-nv,-..* -- . - 1 'J " I Your correspondints seem to consider the 

fore, an unusually largo proportion. Tne , , j c ,. ngi( |er the 

seventeen new Senator, number eleven la«- ^ woo , pav8 for tUo kce p 



sevenieun new OT u»w.» - , , 

yen four ex-Governors, three ex-Confederate 
officers, and one ex-Confederate Senator. The. 
new Representatives number one hundred .mil 
twenty-two lawyers, tbirty-ono merchants four 
. •_• - n .i;,n» o!t fnraipM and two 



auring its present k"'"" = . , 

nlan of intervention. Negotiations |ienuing m(nI j. W i ) i,i»)s,.„....,, i — . ; 

with Spain in reference to proper protection puyB i ciaI)S , two editors, six formers, and t«o 
of our citizen, he hope, may be satisfactorily ^ ege pressors; twenty-seven are vcUrsns 
Killed as other cUims have been. f the Union Army, seven ,.f the Union Navy 

Honorable mention is made of the Centen- and twcn ty,six served in the Confederate 
li.l exhibition and its management, ond strong | Arlny . w ., ea are of foreign birth. 
^menaartonofroA lcg^^^ »PPrc- &nd H w ^ 

*TZ clotc of hi Me M ogc. «.e Preriderit fellow, a. poet, have been selected for the J"™, ^rjcy will nibble th 
„m Vwm ttZo™ the ^poinuThich he regard, opening of the Centennial A gr.,n«ls,.n of , » ^ hlien nM if the brier 
Smol ^'needing legi.l»'>o- , . lt ™,.„ H n „ ^dctudX""' W1 " ^ i mov«l frequenlly. doubt'ess Ut« 
First that the states shall be required to ] Declaration of Independence. ••>«-, nut 

provide a good common school education for ■ 

* . . . .fa.i_!_ ai._:. CmWa Kfiffind. that 



—the moie lhe attention and feed, the 
better the remuneration in both- 

You think our I'm mere are disposed to 
raise sheep. 1 tow always noticed be- 
ciniicrs have strong tendencies to ex- 
Utw s ; some think tbey need no feeding— 
nnythlng will do them; "they will-cat the 
running brier by the yard." All this is a 
mistake They require less than other 
rill nibble the tender 
was re- 
moved* frequently, doubtless they would 
eat the tender shoots .is they put out; but 



-neciion. i u -"p-" . , — ■ , - ■ 

id at thesame time introduced agriculture into 
mv school; for 1 saw the close connection be- 
i ween the doctrine of kindness to animal, and 
the important science of sgrlculture, since tin-re 
con be no profitable fanning unless animals are 
well kept, well fed, and. well treated. And be- 
sides, how can children better learn the pleas- 
nr. s of country life than by undemanding die 
importance of agriculture, the methods used in 
their own country, sud the profit which rosy be 
derived from intelligent fanning andkind treat- 
ment of animal. 1 Do they not become attached to 
country lifer Do they not feel kiudly toward all 
dumb creatures ? Do they not .receive ideas of 
domestic economy 1 Do they not love Mother 
Earth, who pays us so freely and so generously 
torourworkt And .does.not this love tend to 
check the growing evil of emigration from th« 
mntry to llie city ? . 
Mv method of -caching kindness to animal, 
has "the advantage of In no way interfering with 
the regular routine of my school. 1 wo ilnys in 
the week all our lessons are conducted with ref- 
erence to'thia subject. For instances in I he 
reading class, 1 choose a book upon animals 



proviue a goou wm«w.* — 

ivcry child within their limits. Second, that 
J . . . a_ -i ii „„ n ei.ofnn"lif.in nnv 



Tiiere are now seven colored men in Con- , tlj ^ t \ wy woU |d *lo us an alterutivo.^s you 



tEare now wvcu ^"»^« ■■- — ; 
Three of them could not rend ^mtil 



itarian tenets .haU ever be taught in any j g^- - ^ T J R grt j ^tS" T,o™Xus ; ^^ffiSS dS an^ut which ma> 

«hool sup,«»rted in -'totecr m P ^ by the ^ and „ avy on uoth W ca^ . , irortHng ..i Crowd | ^ade'by farm \ ng when domestic animals are 

Sty n nndTu. b ^ . step on the' farm and they will .kin it iMgJJ^ we liave a practical conversa- * 

munity, ™ i" ^^'., , l ...„ k(t „,„„ ± , ±> ► ^ e will ever be fit for .^^&~JSJ^ tt tbeVwei-k. wh&Iof- 

jiblc ; none will sell ; : , 
embarrass the owner | 



reading class, i ciiuunc " Tr. rjS — i 
and alwayB find time for useful instruction and 
good advice. My " copie. » for writing are fart, 
fn natural history, and impress upon the pupils 
ideas Of justice and kindness toward nseful anl- 

"ln'written exercise, in spelling and composi- 
tion, I teach the. good care which should be ta- 
ken of domestic animals, and the kindnes. 
which should be shown them. I prove that, by 
not overworking them, and by keeping them In 
clean and roomy stable., feeding them weU snd 
treating them . kindly and gently, a greater 
profit and larger cnn* may rx; obtained than by 
abusing them. 1 also speak in tins connection 
of certain small animals which, although In • 
wild state, are very useful to.farmers 

In arithmetic, 1 give them examples in domes- 
- econnmv, and thus show the chil- 



iball be ma le a condition of the right ^to • vote 
for oil liccoming voters after the year 18U0. 

Third, Declare church and state forever sep- 
arate, and all church property taxable. 

Fourth, Drive out all licensed immorality 
and iiolygniny. , , 

Fifth; Enact law. fori a speedy return to a 



tion on two afternoons in lue »<;> », ». re « - 
ten explain the law against cruelly to animals. 
The results of my instruction Imve been, and 



*. Monument to vice ■■"»»'■■■ 
»e erected by the citizen, of Natick, 

Wm Li/iyd G»nmso» celebrated hi. fiftieth 
ttnivecury at Newburyport lately :by taking 
Up the coniposing .tick agiiin in the Herald 
office where he set type half a centuiy ago 
As the Golden Bull reuuirka, "Tho type, have 
fought a good fight for tin. pioneer of free- 
dom and humanity in that half contury. 

One-iulf tho full grown male, in wiuthera 
nimoi. cannot road or write. 

CosonEss has given formal notice that after 
January 1st, 187T,.tho UnlteulStMei will, re- 
deem its note, in coin. The Now Tork No, 
Uon urge, the states to pa., laws, as Nc« Y one 
ha., nmking toxca, dobt. and contracU paya- 



i w , Bueep um u'w !*»•■" -- 

Wm. M. Tweed, who was sent to the Pcni- 1 ; nlo | M)V erty ; not one wil 
tentiary two years ago It his share if tuo| t |,c butcher J «r tho table; 

enormoos fraud, of the TamroMiy Ring,, and ; |WWI0CIlt |y lt will emU. , 
was released on grounds of a legal error in the , ™ ' , f fo do w j th t l, c m. He will are , exceeding satlafaetory. 

c,v " rrnr i. .i _:It. n „> I t.r nunrrtnelie. chase them, all lie can Ever since 1 have introduced the subject 

;lt, a. too . , Dt0 - , cIlool , have found the children TeM 
and thus | disorderly, but, Instead, more gi-ntle and affee- 
.Klonment. I tionate toward each other. They f«"I "Ore *ni 
sheen hus- 1 more kindly toward animals, snd ^ have ««re'T 
slicep Ijus- f h jj* ptmctic8 of robhmg nests and 

^, UCTau ».«» », — l . I oanury to uegi" o-j any as tlicy | g i]m> _ am all birds. They are touched by th. 

turc, but nobody hoa got it yet. > ftirnwli giuss enongli Tor in the stun- i , u1teT * a g and misery of animal., and the pain 

The Evangelists, Moody Ad Sonkey, are mer 8ljd a m^lernte supply offt^^g ^'ii'^r^^Yex^^^^^^^^ 
a. si.cce.sftH in I l.ilodelplna a. thev wore in j w t««rr, a fair proporUon of winch sb itild used Hu V^'"^ m iOD • 
Brooklyn. The meetings are crowded, with . ^ of lun j|,U „ r other roots, or cnblage . JJ, ^KjJ ^ adultl ,h ro ug)i the example 
no abatement of interest. • K-avcs— cs|icci:illy for ewes; bean, .pro- 1 aiw i advice of tne children and also by «'» '|>»- 

- ... . . f .he. mote the growth of wool. Increase the .fc^f*** Mynup >toto«* 1 !? l *™ * '.Si 

ninnU-r as g »l.e means of keeping increirses I. read wbh 

always Ua.ing in mind sheep ol any kind jW^*^ ' iut „ ev6 nleg., giving r »e to 
will always do better in small than large J^^SSS 
flocks. i 

1 have now complied with your request 
in a very pli.in way, nud short; tho latter 



I ountciuvu, — 7 ICttVCS " 

OsTniCH-FAnMiNO has become one of tho mote the growth of wool 
profitable industries of Africa at tho Cape of ... 
Good Hope. Oatrichcs ore kept and plucked 
like'gccsC' while the eggs are batched by arti- 
ficial incubatois. 



ftflticnUnroL 



SrEAKiso of Peas,— A writer for tho j 
SoufAern Planter and Farmer, quotes' 



you editors prefer. 

Clarke county, Va. i- W. Ware. 



I "Trloae tl.i. letter with the hone that brlnci- 
ph. of kindneas and comr-asioa to animals w 111 
loon ho taught, la every Mlr6ol.-0ur DirnO 
I Animal: 



TWO MON T HS F REE ! 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

"Tho Loading Am«rico.ii 

this art. 



i tvrtvertl»eraont. TUB 
WEEKLY TltlltUNK Will »w sent, ptwUigo pal... to 
any art, trees until Decern J wr 31, 1K76. or for (12.00, 
nix copies ; for *3, eleven; for *». thirty-one. 
5-75, ly Artdrew, Thm Tbipuwk. Xiw To«fc 



JfQRMat. Sruooh Pmess 
Publishers if tie "SOUTHERN WBHKUAI." 

FINE BOOK, PAMPHLET 

AND JOB 

PKINTEES. 

Address alt orders to 

M. B. Crowell, Manager. 



DVERTISING : CHEAP : UooD = 
iaiic.— All persons who contemplute maid 



^o.. ti rurk Bow, New York, lor their PA 51 I'll LET* 
BOOK (ninety-teventh edition), containing lists of 
over 21)00 newspapers and estimates, showing the 
cost. Advertisements taken for loaning papers in 
many States at a tremendous reduction from pub- 
lisher's rates. Gkt tbm book. 



ft Tfl fOfl per day. Agents wanted. All classes of 
10 It) mtu working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us. In their 
own localities, during their spare moments oral 1 the 
time, than at anything else. We offer employment 
that will pay handsomely for every hour's work. 
Full particulars, terms, etc., sent free. Send us your 
address at onee. Don't delay. Now is the time. Do 
not look for work or business elsewhere, until yor 
have learned what we offer. O. Stibsob ft Co., Port 
land, Maine. 



i-75,ly 




Thin Hotel, throughly built und i-h-tfantly furnish- 
ed, is situated uimjii the bench mnl ut the head of 
the landing for tut; various stoamen* that touch at 
Old Point Comfort. It run i»- micln-d daily by the 
elegant HU-jimihiit* of 1 in- Old iiomtnloii Steamship 
Company from New York. o. by rail from that city 
and Philadelphia to Ilaltimore. mid tln-noe by the 



York, o ■ by rail from that city 
_ _ Ilaltimore, and tin - 
splendid steamers of the Old Bay Line. 

Tho drives in the vicinity are deUnunui, wo 
Hampton Normal and Aitrle.nltural School, the 
National Military Home, National Cemetery, and 
the town of Hampton— containing one of the oldest 
churches In the country, are all within the limits of 
an easy ride, drive, or sail. ~\ , \ 

The climate during the year is unsurpassed foir 
salubrity, the range of the thermometer here^forj 

bBOXOlOgtciil Ob-irr 
740 76°. for Summe 
44°, *2°, for Winter; and 48°, 52°, 63°, for the Spring 
montks. —Open for guests all the year.— 11-75, tf. 



THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

POSTAGE FREE FOR 1870. 
Thb Country Gkntlbukn published Wbbklt, la 
devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Slock rais- 
ing, and everything interesting and valuable to 

farmers. OhbCi 

and (in ndc" " 
of the Club. 

Thb Country Qbmtlbuab possesses an nn equaled 
Corps of Correspondents, regular and occasional, 
among the best farmers of All parts or the Country: 
contains full and trust worthy Market Reports, and 
devotes special attention to them and to the Pros- 
pects of the Crops, as throwing light upon one of the 
most important of all questions — When tobuyaud 



LUTHER TUCKER, & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. lt-t 



«8> 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE 



GEEAT INVENTION 1 

$25 Beckwith $30 

PORTABLE 

Family Sewing Machine. 

Doable T hread, with Treadle. 

Tin lllhteat rou>ln« maehlna «yer mala, ma 
the only on, th»t ou be <ut without lnlarr to tho 
beau*.' Not one-fotmhtte»ow.rBj^Iorthla 

any poiltlon and on aortal 
renal Joint. Can bo rarer,. 



any poiltlon and c 
reraaljolnt. 
to oil. thread ■ 
las any part fi 

Medal AmmUd by the AmeriaA AuUfufa. 187*. 
laMl siaVar. ^'.-^^^SJclJiail """** 



Consult llie ^alional Teachers' Jllonlldy, 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in st 
ock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 



immense 

' r I 




Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail^o 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Strkbt, 

Broadway and Warren Strkbt, 
NEW YORK. 

10-T5, ly 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



NOTICE \ AGENTS WANTED I 



BECKWITH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE; 

. Y-, for asa, or If 



J. F 1 II. MurshalL 



HOME SAVINGS! BANK, 

CORNER MAIN AND ITUHITIu STREETS, 
lurorimmtfrt umttr £to|tt (Soarttt, 
1874. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL • 100 OOO. 
SUBSCRIBED " • 20 OOO. 

Honey in smallest amounts, rcct ivotl on deposit, 
und interest tvt six percent, allowixl/rom dayofde- 
poelt. Deposits repaid on demand. 

Exchnngo bo ruth t and drafts drawn on tho Na- 
tional Shoe und Leather Bunk, New York City; capl- 
till One Million. 

Drafts drawn also on Baltimore, Washington, 
Blchinond, and othor cltlos. 

Collections promptly made 
country. All Investments m 
Especial advantages gl 



n'tffs" 

la tU"o late FBEliUMAN 

last Novemlwr,— 



•Vu depositors in the late FREEUMAN'S'SAV 
INUS BANK. 

O- N. B. Wo have loaned 
chiefly to colored citizens, and In Small amounts— 
over thirty thousand dollars. 

*T BKItD TOE OUK OIECC/I.AE. 

DIRECTORS: 
UEO. S. OLDFIELD, 
J. 11. Gil. LETT, 
GEO. E. BOWDEN, 
H. B. NICHOLS, 
F. RIOHARDSOX, 
HON. M. P. HUE, 
J. M. 1NGERSOLL, 
B. F. BOLSOM, 

Bov. E. G. COltPREW, of Portsmouth. 

SELWYX E. B1CKFOBD, ' of Hampton. 

hJ C. PERCY, 



NATIONAL SERIES 



STAND 



This series of school-books, numbering between 
hroe and four hundred volumes, is known and pop. 
■darly need in every KCClton of the United SlaU a. and 
hi everu date til cituene, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious bellefT 

The series is complete, covering every variety and 
-rude of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of tile infant, to 
ilie abstruse and difficult "West Point.Course." 

The series la uniformly excellent. Eac!h volume, 
imong so many, maintains its own standard of 
merit, and assists, la Its place, to round the perfect 

It is tho pride of the Publishers tliat their Im- 
print mppears in not a single poor, or even Indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upou > 
tllle-pago Is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these retumns, this serlesjiaajjoon Justly da- 



tomlnated tile NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 

lltD SCHOOL BOOKS — a title which Is r 

■eraally conceded in its broadest s 



-innot, with equal pro iriety, be applied tpany rl. 
eal publication whatsoever. The series Include, 
th« '-"towing woll known and universally popular 
woirkat 

NATIONAL HEADERS AND SPELLEB8 



PARKER d> WATSON. 

DIAGEAM ENGLISH GEAMMAE 

■T 

IF. CLARK, A.-.M. 

NATIONAL OOTJESE IN GEOGEAPHT 

BT 

MONTEITH <S McNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

BY 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. Ifr- 
/ 

BARNES' BRIKFrlj. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH X MARTIN S BOOK-KEEPING. 

JEPSOX S MUSIC READERS. 
"tNkAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIU MS. 
NOKTHENDS SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION". 
' PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CUAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JABVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 

WOOD'S 'AMERICAN BOTANY. , . 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCrBNCK. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 
The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



In Thirty Volumes. 



A DtKHptioe Catalogue of all A. S. Bjtrno. * Co's 
publications will be sent freo to the atltTrM^of any 
Teacher or School OfBcor applying for It. 

The National Teaehert' Monthly commands in its 
editor and contributor* the best professional talent 
tho country affords. Subscription, (I per annum. 

A. S. BARNES I COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLI8HKB8, 

111 and 118 William Street, .New York, 
11S and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

* 112 Camp Street, Now Orleans. 

I0.7S.17 . ^ 



DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE 



SOUTH. 




THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS. 



THE AMERIOAN EVANGELISTS. 

MOODY AND » YNKKY. 

Our first century h&s ended, and our new 
Centennial Year begins in the midst of n relig- 
ious awakening greater than the world has 
known sinco th-tt of the days of Wesley and 
Whitefield. ^ike that it has spread to two 
continent-, and more than that has commanded 
general respect and sympathy. For though 
there is some difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of certain methods and the pro'jablc 
permanency of their effects, there is a gcncrul 
conviction that a true revival of religion is a 
good and desirable thiug in these days of wide- 
•prcad corruption, and that the two men who 
»re giving their whole tune to this work are 
men of honesty and peculiar power. 

One of the most remarkable circum-tanccs 
attending tho great revival is the respectful 
tone taken toward it by the Press ; tho lending 
daily newspapers, equally with the religious 
journals. And if this Met bo explained by 
the demands of public sentiment, the wonder 
i« certainly not lessened. 



Who then are Moody and Sankey. and where 
do they get their power ? 
[ For the above excellent likenesses of them, 
: we are indebted tojihe American Tract Society. j 
i Some twentyycars ago, a young shoe-maker , 
j of little education, but who hud left a go"d 
I Christian mother in his country home, was, 
( converted in the Bible Class of Dr. Kirk's 
' church in Boston. His name was Dwight I.. ! 
i Moody, and he was considered such a doubtful 
case that he was admitted to the church only 
I after a long probation. Removing to Chicago 
after a while, he was persuaded to take a class 
in a mission school, and it was there, working 
with all his soul for the ragged anil wretched, 
that he felt the mighty call in his heart to 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
| During the war, he served in the Christian 
| Commission, and after its close, as a lay preacher 
in Chicago and sometimes Boston nnd other , 
places. Ho was much criticised for his rough- 
i ness I and want of the manners of a good 
' speaker, and was sometimes seriously advised ' 
j to give up his preaching for awhile and study. 
But he felt that the spirit of the Lord was 
upon him, and that ho was anointed to preach 



the good tidings; that there was no time, to 
lose, and he must learn how to preach by preach- 
ing. In 1872, he made a visit to Great Britain 
and preached with some success. On Ilia re- 
turn, he met n young man in Philadelphia who 
was devoting himself to Sunday school work, 
nnd whose sweet nnd powerful voice in sing- 
ing the Sunday-school songs attracted Mr. 
Moody. This was Ira D. Sankey, and ever 
since, for the last four years, the two men have 
worked together in perfect harmony, and with 
wonderful effect. 

In England, Scotland and Ireland, all classes 
of society have been stirred to their depths by 
the simple story of the Cross. The aristocracy 
have been set to street preaching, tho Scotch 
Presbyterians to singing Sunday-school hymbs, 
nnd everywhere the common people have heard 
them gladly. Since then return to this coun- 
try, immense crowds have collected night af- 
ter night with no abatement of interest,; in 
Brooklyn nnd Philadelphia, and preparations 
arc made in New York, where they spend this 
month, for audiences of 12,000 in ono build- 
ing, f 

We publish below a letter from a lady friend 



giving an interesting account of ono of the 
Brooklyn meetings which sho uttended. 
will answer well for any of the meetings which 
aro all much alike. The Watch night servicf 
in Philadelphia was one of peculiar interest, 
when ten thousand persons watched together 
the dafwning of the Centennial Year, and many 
professed to find it the dawning of a new life 
in their souls. The five minuteB of silent 
prayer at the close were most impressive. 

What then is Mr. Moody's power ? As far ay 
it can be said to be his power, it is certainly 
his earnestness. 

There is something in the magnctismof great 
crowds, and the congregational singing of ten 
thousand people; nnd one is impressed with 
the feeling that the people's unfailing interest 
is not wholly accounted for by anything in tho 
two leaders. It must be that the questions pf 
personal religion are, after all, more deeply u> r 
tercsting to the masses of mankind than we 
arc apt to think ; Mr. Moody himself would 
tell us that the power is all of God. 

Mr. Moody has improved as a speaker; hii 
sermons are original and striking. But the 
I great element of his porsonal power is earnest- 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



conducted, nml by 
kibor is a blessing 



population of Virginia in 187.' 
lows: V 

Whites 280149 
Colored 203640 

—i, 482789 

The school nge is between Ave anil 
twenty-one years. 

"Number white male teachers 23G0 
female " 1363 

— 3723 

,851- ! / ■ 
188 

X 539 

It should lie remarked that many of tho 
colored schools are taught by white 
teachers. 

Xmnbcr white schools 3121 

" colored •' 1064 4185 

Number white pupils en- 
rolled 129545 
Number colored pupils en- 
rolled / .. 54941 

184486 

Average daily attendance of 

whites 74056 

Average daily attendance of 

colored 29871 

103927 

The average of months taught is 5.59 

Percentage of white population 

enrolled 46.2 

Percentage of colored population 

enrolled 27.2 

Percentage of white in average 

daily attendance 26.5' 

Percentage of colored in average . i 

daily attendance 14.7 

Whole cost of public edn ation , 
" per month per pupil in av- 
erage attendance $1-58 

Average monthly salary of 

teachers ; males $33.52 
females 28.71 

$30.48 

SCnooL PROPERTY. 
Number of hfg houses 2101 
" " frame u -1617 
" brick •' 129 
" stone " 38 

" with good furniture 676 *5uT< 

Number built during the year 2!)2 
Ain't expended for pay of 

teachers $726300 27 

Total current expense 924118 47 

" for permanent improve- 
ments 97278 21 
Total expenditure for all pur- 
sues $1021396 68 
Of this ain't there was received : 
From State funds $474750 46 
" local taxation .. 465414 09 
" Peiibotry Fund and do- 
nations 77232 13 



nets. lie' reads one book— (he Bible; he 
does i.ne work —the preaching of It ; he desires 
one thins— the salvation of souls, and what- 
ever his hand finds to do he does with bis 
might. 

The element of his success is the clement of 
•II success. It i» the hand of tho diligent 
that makclh rich ; it is much sludy that makes 
•ne learned : it is a downright purpose and 

fersistence that conquers any position worth 
sving in life. Even •• the Kingdom of Heaven 
suffer.! h violence and the violent take it by 
force." 

The question is not whether some one else 
could do a In tier work than Mr. Moody. No 
one would he more glad than he to have it done 
better. But who docs do it 1 If any one can 
snd will not, it is not to his credit or Mr. 
Moody's blame. It is good to lie always zeal- 
ously affected in a good thing. 



Jioutlurn ^jjorlimnn, 

ISSUED MONTHLY. 

RICHARD TOLMAN, J ggSSL 
J. K. U. MA liSUA I.I., ) **—»>»«"■ 
II. W. LUDLOW,, Editor. 



Terms: ONE DOLLAR a yenr IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

. Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
■hOuld be sent by checks, Post-office onion, or 



registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
to full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
Bute to which the papers are to be sent. 
Fur further information, address 
J. F. II. MARSHALL, 

' Buiintu Manager. 



HAMPTON, FEBRUARY, 1876. 



Tkla Is suit oat as a, .p o nto o n amasW of 
ti. SOUTHERN WORKMAN." PIMM 
t witk a> ?Uw to aabaenklac. 

i) ressesi Us rrleaas i« evopemte Is 
.... .. I» tkere sot • |R>l as< srawlcs 

I of mm knot tMeMkMM Jssraal wklek kaoikt 
Mas or ike colons poos let 

PBEMIUM. 

' From and after November, 1875, on re- 
eeipt of one dollar, one year'* subscrip- 
tion to tlie SuUTIIKRN WORKMAN, tee Kill 
tend to any one who shall forward fine 
tents for portage, ' a -neat pamphlet en- 
tilled '• Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Student*," con- 
taining 82 page* of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three, hundred 
concerts, throughout the United Slates, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
"hooks are so d of fifty cents apiece. 

MAHY THANKS 

Many thanks for the new and renewed 
■abscri) tious for the Southern Workman, 
which in these times of business depression 
flourishes better than ever. Wo hope it 
may soon reach the 1 point of self-support 
and become not only a useful journal, but 
a pecuniary support of the educational 
work at Hampton. 



there was difficulty in managing its af- 
fairs because ol the superiority assumed 
by those who have white or " Norman " 
blood in their veins. 

Mr. Kdmund S. Morris, resident -coir.- 
missioi er lor the Centennial for Liberia 
bos recently written as follows : 

"A class of men have grown up in Liberia 
who think they are Ismail to rule in virtue of 
a few drops of white blood iu their veins . Ton 
lazy and proud to work, they have conspired 
against others and sought to create a petij* 
class superiority, in virtue of a little more 
knowledge th in Iheir neighbors. 

•'They have held aloof from intercourse 
with the interior and opposed the comity and 
brotherhood that should exist. Having visited 
Liberia and all her settlements I know of what 
I speak. The native population seek educa- 
tion, aid and instruction. ' 

A published private letter says, that — 

"The peace f the Republic is somewhat ilis- 
turlsd by the question of color. President 
Roberts is much embarrassed on this account, 
'.he fact of his ant being of pure African blood 
being nbjectioiiahle'to many. Oir* who is an 
intelligent negro from the West Indies is the 
principal agitating spirit, who seeks lo estab- 
lish color a test, taking the side of the blacks 
against those of a 1 ght complexion. The more 
orderly of the Liberiiins would rejoice if they 
could lie relieved of ihc leader in this course 
of mischief." 

Ill the time of Toussaint L'Ouvertiirc 
there was n similar difficidty damaging to 
the cause of Jlaytian independence. 

Ill St. Domingo there are three classes, 
the whites, the colored, and the blacks, 
mutually jealous, especially the two latter. 

The unity of the race In tile United 
States Is.dlio to their being on the defen- 
sive against |K>werfuI race ami sectional 
prejudices, and is on element of strength 
and aground of hope. Here the 'colored" 
man who is unable to buy a second class 
railroad ticket because '• wc sell second 
class only to niggers," ami the blackest of 
the Congo type mingle as men of one 
race arid blood. There are, liowt ver, here 
and there, traces of color feeling; in some 
individuals ami communities it makes 
trouble In the Hampton Institute, where, 
out of two hundred and forty students 
almut twenty arc white and thirty-five arc 
black, the rest ouIoretL but all classed as 
negroes, there 1ms been scarcely u sign of 
it 

It may be a question whether the present 
prejudice of race is not less hnrinliil than 
would be this caste feeling nn.l |iotty so- 
cial wai-s, far «iore bitter and tyrannical 
than arythhig existing. 



tablishment is honestly 
giving employment to 
to this community. 



The most perfect climate on the Atlantic 
coast is that id' Virgilii l. 

Its mineral springs and. magnificent 
mountains alfonl delightful summer re- 
sorts. On the tide-water re- .ion, winters 
are usually mild ; and, although at times 
the low country is swept by cold and vii 



lent winds, there are, in 
centner, January and 



the in. uilhs of Dc- 
F< binary, many 



lovely days. The cliimte U favorable for 
throat and lung trouble . A punier of re- 
markable cures have n suited from n win- 
ter's residi nee nea linn ptoif Roads, where 
the frequent respite froi I severe cold makes 
Uniting and liorscbaelf riding attractive 
ami out door air ei joyi hie. 

Fort Monroe is a g axl base of opera- 
tions for the line duck mil brant shooting 
on Cobb's Island and in the Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The vicinity of Ham 
destined lo become 



iton is, wc believe, 
luvorilo resort for 
those who arc coni|icllpl to flee from the 
wrath of northern winters, and who yet 
wish n stimulating climate and to lie able 
to reach home in from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours. 



Only |teraonal expel ience of the Moody 
anil Sankcy movement can give an ade- 
quate impression of its depth and force. 
Criticism is as an idle wind until one has 
visited the Inquiry lioom ami seen the 
quiet but powerful worl ;ing of (i oil's spirit; 
until one has conversed with those who 
are earnestly seeking tl le " pence that pass* 
clh uiiderstaiiding;'' until one has had 
means of ascertaining its results in the 
change of purpose an I ol life of bundled*. 

Like a goisl soldier, Mr. Moody aims 
low; his point blank words reach every- 
body; he presents, with terHble earnest- 
lies*, the claims of th ! religion for w hich 
he has given up every i Mug. He has the 
secret of influence ovc ' men; he leads ami 
urges them to follow. There sc. tin to be 
in him ami his method n reprci ch to the 
religious teaching that prevails. People 
cannot resist a man of such convictions, of 
such resolve to rhino isli every excuse of 
thiiughtless or careles men. a man whose 
Works are so consistent with bis words. 



Number colored male to: 
'* female 



Amalgamation, which', under the ft 
tcring iiifliicncea of slavery, hod near! 
done its |>erfect work, but is now pai 
tiallv arrested, has left in the United 
States and elsewhere, the legacy of a sadly 
mixed population and of n once vigorous 
race du- vitalized and with dements of 
confusion and disaster. J 

While external pressure has kept tho 
freed n i en of every shade a solid Iwdy, 
politically and socially, they are inclined, 
npon slight pretexts, to separate into sets. 
Office, or wealth, or learning, or advantage 
of any sort, is apt to create a petty caste 
feeling mid to break tho bands of sympa- 
thy more readily, perhaps, than in other 
races. This will change as they shall im- 
prove anil have a better and more univor- 
sal basis or self respect. 

But there Is a sentiment about color, al- 
most suppressed in this country, which 
elsewhere seriously affects the prospects 
of it* negro race. A well known ex-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, one of tho trus- 
tees of Liberia College, informed us that 



$1021396 «8 

These wonderful results are chii fly due 
to the great foreo and personal influ 'nee 
of the S>i|K'rintendent of Public luslruc- 



EDUOATI0N m VIRGINIA. 

tin larytl.n.g existing The lion. W. II. Kiiffiier, Slipcrlntcn- 

We see In America the negroes' best : 3^ of t>||1 ,„ lnstl .L t j 01 , in | lis hut nn- 
chance; not to build an "impertum «;!,,,.,, ^j,,^ gtntcs, t hit- 
imperio," but lo attain ina.iho.Hl. mural , ...^ .„ ha8 ^ gntufne- 

worth and power for good, It obstacles U^/m ,,|| rvMKCtef The addil <.r 

shall yield in the next ten as they have j , n J,', , ,, ull|i i St . llo(l , a^lano,., 
in the litet ten years, and advantages nun- ! T7j (jf lw „| llul , I|vi | U J,, righty-three i.i Uiu 

larly increase, our colored |«|Mihit.on. if ; |wr „ r bt .|, (M>b I.., s ^n^Wmn more 

kept free from interna d ssensioit innd '>|h'. . tliall we ,,.„,. a HgUtL expect, all things . Wm. I)r. W. H. Kuflncr, Whih sup- 
to right influences will have lillle to com- 1 uolls j,i l , m | ! Jiorted by many men of all classes he has 
plain of, ami will supply to the South a j M „ m( , ang of j,|„cating the iieoplc, 1 ' n<1 ciMjbunU r a prejudice that "ha 
large and Industrious yeomanry and ail' j ,„ |H! rioritl' or piMc over private in- , «'»'•' V 1 , ° f W« 
.ntelligiiit voting population. 01 course . ^ nH -tion is s.illlci. n ly ilemo islraUil i, v a " \ ankee r.otn.n.7 BMt tlie Bourbons of 

there will be a pro|s.rt.on or lazy and t |, t . r,^,,^ hisUiry i.r Jiliicati Virginia: H'C state have slowly ■yielded to his energy 

thriftless people— a drag and a reproach > .»Tlic l in«est ntteililiiHa! in proiHirllon ! ""' enthusiasm, and to public sentiment 

to the rest. That proportion will de|H-nd | to j^,, w ., s ,J UlB ymt 18(!0i ' | mt that every year ,is growing stnuigcr 

upon the 'ettirto put forth to save tficm. JIL} £ mM Wll9 llmt ln cu ^ l|Kll t>o„ wi Ui through the success and _ palpable adva.it- 

In the heart of Alnca, where the last and |[, mimbcr in 18T5 1 1 f ages ol free schools, 

highest 

another hopclui 'field. /The people hayo | 10 ''54 841 weretjoiiireil) A "' """" commonwealth's accepting so speedily and 
pride of race, capacity, and not a touch of ! :> „ ,„ , SK0 J,,.,,, WU C. ,, llb (; B fl . c(1 8c | 10O | 8 so thoroughly a system or ideas contrary 



Virginia, to-day, in 

llllMt 



it compliment to a jsuentutu '*»• ! j„ isuo 117 IS4 pupils (all white), her school system, alford* perhaps the in< 

, King, yon are black." there is; „ 207*717 1 " (of whom extraordinary instance in history of 

!r hopclui field. The people have I 54 841 were'cLlircd) commonwealth's accepting so speedily a 

of race, cn|»ciMr, and not 11 touch »r j „ , l!j( ; u „, v , V X . nMlK fl . co 8( . hoo | 8 so thoroughly (i system or ideas contni 

the caste that blights their prosj^ts when ,„ )ml „,,„. e,,....^ , J„d citica in Virginia, to its cherished traditions, forced upon it 

tlieyraces are mixed. To Christianize then , mt ^ Uu . nry S(lt .|,. lv ,, r t |.c sU.te | K iid originally, but under the influence or wise 

4s^a crusade worthy of all the powers ,^.,,,^,,,,,^31" 516 children whose parents •••"«» l»*erful leaders, ailopU.il as best for 



of tho iduehjicd young colored liien of ^'."t'oo ' V>o»r t« iui v^ii 1 iy 1 1 i j 11 < • • , iw welfare, and as certniii in time to regaia 
America, and an opiiortiinity^lor abilities | « W e have as the jnet residt of private ' » ,, » t prestige and to achieve future gnat- 
' school instruction in the beat year of our ncs8 - 



that cannot lind full play here. 



The success «r the negro is possible h | glllI . v 3J50i |m ,,i|J 
only through enthiisiusm of race ; in other £»| t Ui'wot pn'tcnlletl that our Public 1 Dr. IIatfi eld said that there wos much 

words, faith in hiraseirj and ol that the S( . llo) ,| 8VKt) . m | la9 rUchod any high lie- trouble in the sclnad to lind out what was 

spirkorcaateisdestmctive. «e advise thu of ^m^,,,,... . ii\ t wu „ ow MH! more talent for the Sun. lay-school. Whcnweliad 

colore.1 men of America to foreversUind by &r ,| ins . ti , nilf IW Uiny children going amission school in tjoiith street, we had s 

each ( other,reganllc8Hol complexion not for ,„ ^.1,^,1 j„ Virginia lis were ever seen go- little boy wl .0 had ridden a pony in Dan 

poNtkal supremacy, but, by miilual loyalty in , r | K .f ore- And irtfiis gain can lie ina.l.1 Bice's circus, ami whose mother kept a 

and help, Ui make for themselves an honor- \tZ lus n „ t n vi . yeari, what may we not peanut Stand at the Arch Street Theatre, 
able record as citizens, and that in the B > ,, v WM j j r t |„, mxl UW- ■ j[ L . , V1I8 .| tt , wildest l»oy in the school, anil 

gnat stnictiire of civilization tiny may; f^Thc tuition of the IS4,4Sli children nothing could las done with him; but at 

not be as rejected stones, but have a high 1 ^ jcll Wi , n . j,, tht , |»,X|i„ ScIiim.I last vear, last be got with an educated teacher who 

place. I ^ jn Die aggregatij only $7211.3011; but led him to Christ. About a year after he 

stai private rate* it woild have nmoimUsI lo left He tunidfl up in a Hospital as * 

Ovstkhs arc now in perfect condition. !« K!18.83fi. If the people groan at the wonndeil dndumer Is-y, and sent the dy- 

Wc ailvise tho-e who wish the Is-st I.i- cost of public wlNtettili. they would howl ing message to his Utichcr Umt to Mr 

valves or the Chcsaiicakc Bay to Imv di- With rage and despair ir required lo edn- he ow.il his Balvulioii. Don't nny one say 

rect of Mr. (Jeorgo Dixon ; si* advertise- cale at private rates.') they don't know enough to take a class is 

mcnt in another column. Mr. Dixon's es- 1 The report shows that the total school Sunday-school. 

■ s . ..K 



CORRESPOBDEHOE PROK THE, PACIFIC. Ion some raise pretext had pu«ed ta thc 
UUO , TT, T_ J Hawaiian flag and raised the English flag 

From the " Central Bine of the Ureat ! ill8teiul . fifo, was nUotit 1842. Prison 
TranipiilSm'Minve again come lotig.qitaint M i a „iu, r ,, m n mien awl a stream of 

letters lull or interesting details about 
Hawaiian lifc, such as we published two 
months ago, anil from whieh we extract as 
follows : ' 
-The dreary, desolate plains over which 
von so often passed in childhood's days 
have changed their sombre hue to a some- 
what cheerful brightness. King street, 
which imsscs through the mission, or what 
CommUloner H. used to call ' Mount Zn< 
extends from the plains as far as the nieky 
grounds beyond the the Waikiki road on 
tow-nil Kwa; it is smooth and hard and 
aff-mlsn pleasant drive. From the bri.lire 
Win-re the verv llrst missionaries landed in 
181 II r Home two or three mih-s. the road 
is macadamized, and is shaded in some 
places with algeroba and sainany trees. 
The samany answers quite well to the de- 
scription ii. Thompson* 'Land and Hook 
Of the tree in Palestine which lam* ' the 
iinsks which iheswinedid eat.' Itgrowstull. 
and. with its broad spreading branches, 
covered with never-failing foliage or it dark, 
handsome green, \s beautiful to the . 
and atrords a most refreshing shade from 
the sun The (lowers are pink and Heck 
the green, glossy leaves, all of which form 
a rolie of lieauw for the smooth barked 
trunk ami imiiii'rous branches. The pod, 
or pericarp, grows from lour to Mailt 
jlici.es in length, contains seeds like large 
flit Iannis, and, when fully ri|ic,a honey 
like substance surrounds tliein. Tins gel- 
atinous substance will probably never be 
used here, as in Syria.iur m iking sweet- 
meat-ii as wc liave very nice sugar I mm 
Caiicjuiee. ft*** is altogether unlike 
what I , supposed I he poor prodisal was 
forced by hunger to cat. When a child 
my sympathies were moved fur the naughty 
lxiv bv thinking his loo>l consisted of what 
in America is called corn husks. In a few 
years, Scared fori these trees will become 
numermis ; they might as well be called the 
rhuluiib tin-, as in -Syria, but soineisow 
they are dubbed with the name of •mon- 

l " \Ve 'l( ,,vc proiligal sons hen-, some or 
whom were liorii in and came from Christ- 



doors were thrown open, and a stream of 
immorality was set flowing over the land 
which has swept off many by its strong 
current into an abyss of ruin and death. 
The Admiral inform d himself Of the vari- 
ous acts, ami the causes given, and oidcrcd 
the same crew from the same ship to go ] 
put on the plains and, in his presence, re- 1 
store the Bag of the nation' that they had | 
hauled down. This is why it is called | 
Thomas Square. 

•' On our street any day may lie met the 
King, driving a line horse and buggy, or 
with a driver. Then, pi rhaps, a unlive in 
a slouched hat with pants and shirt to cor- 
respond, sitting on a mule, within a few 
inches of his tail, trotting along briskly 
with two or three dogs scampering along 
behind. Then, may be, a woman astride 
a decent looking horse, with bright calico 
of large figure concealing her limbs anil 
trailing to'the ground; a jaunty hat with 

feathers 1 (lowers on her head ; a wreath 

of natural flowers around h«r neck, or one 
made of bright colored worsted. Then fol- 
lows an express wagon, owned by a native, 
ami drawn bv a hungry looking horse, 
with as many natives of both sexes 
crowded in as can possibly fold room, 
without regard to the ability i>r horse, 
wagon or harness, gaily clad and chatting 
vigorously. Then a man or woman riding 
on horseback, with a dog squatting on lie- 
hind. as composed and dignified as Ins 
master. Many are the rides I have had over 
the hills about lilantlford behind my lather 
or mother, but I never saw dogs rule in 
that way until it came ill vogue among the 
Kanaka's. Then, perhaps, a woman walk- 
in" with hare feet and meagre clothing, 
ttitii a little dog folded in her arms. Then 
a white lady with her children in a nice 
ca ria"e, or some gentleman with his wife 
taking the fresh air. Younsj people ride 
on horseback here; indeed every laxly rules 
when he can get a chance ; it is often 
amusing to sec the various vehicles, horses, 
costumes, etc 

Some benevolent person, well (Mild 

£ 2 ir season Coarse "lain baus which ' shoulder. Ho strides along comp acently, , 
ftm=^^ 

S^SjXSA ! the & J wind A* these on a gal- , 

Sss S ^ulroVoi 1 S3: I ! 

vT.r -S?re^t with its pnltV houses and elicit admiration. , 1 could go on amide-, 
Thett . vers are of various biles and from 'you to beep through the m dscjc illto 



] they are small and delicate ; it has taen in 
bloom since June. Its branches spread 
and encircle a tall cypress tree, out or my 
| sentinels. Then close by the steps ii a scar- 
let arbutolon whose bright Uowjus are 
1 mingled willi the green leaves ; on the left 
I is a cypress taller than the lioujic. A 
ti n m | ict vine has been growing and climb- 
ling around it for some three yea's; the 
I Ihlwer is white, rather small and ijelicate, 
j and is ever in bloom. The whole forms a 
pyramid with a tree growing up from its 
uip— the vine does not injure the tree. I 
Untight how beautiful are the works of 
Qod. 

" • The world is fall of beauty 

Like the angel bands above, 
Anil if nil lint ithl their duty 
> It might be full at love.' 

I love these charming trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, but will gladly leave thera for the 
land of ' everlasting spring and never fa 
ding flowers.' 

" My reverie was disturbed by 4 sudden 
shower." 



^grifnltnral. 



TBEE3. 



'oEO. n. KMKi'.SOM. 

The destruction of the foresljs of the 



rapidity 
11 llftcen 
this de- 
wing our 



United Stat s is going on at a 
sail to contemplate. Unless with 
years something Is: done to slop 
struction, or to provide for rcne 
" -sts, oiir country will be comp natively 
less. Xo one has yet l-een a ppolnt. d 
or chosen to have the whole care of tin 
forests, but each individual call klo some 
thin" on liis own domain. Trecfe planted 
anil wet' cared for will make our homes 
more beautiful, and at the same lime 11101 
valuable, aiid in 110 way can farmers so 
easily and rapidly increase the value of 
their waste lands as by planting them to 
forest trees. 
The sugar maple, we place at the head 
list or simile kind ornamental trees. 



mouth lif a Hoar barrel and larger These enor- 
mous cabbages are raised with die most ordinal; 
cultivation, in any climate, ami at present prices, 
doulde the ordinary profit is realised from their 
.production. In transplanting from these seed, 
K reat care should lie used to give sufficient spaca 
for growth. A package scut toauy nddrci.a, jsiat- 
paid. on receipt of 50 cents; 3 pacages $1 00; S 
for $3 00. A sure cure for cabbage pests nnd 4 
beautiful chromos. The Maiden's Dream, full set 
sent free with each package. Address, B. Alex- 
ander 4 Co.. sole U. 3. Agents, 8th St.. opposite 
Cooper Institute. New York, Please quote this 
paper. MHf* 

FEEDING HOOB. I ■ 

The most common practice, both jn Vir- 
ginia and Northward, is to put hogs to 
fatten in a small, dry pen. an, l then feed 
them the most concentrated food. This I 
cannot think is the best method, and re- 
peated experiment has proven to me that 
it is not tue most economical. 

Hogs should be put to fatten when they 
come off the stubble fields, that they may 
not lose the impetus of growth and im- 
provement that they have acquired in 
gleaning the fields. I have found a small 
Held of rye sown lor the |>tii|M.se excellent 
to give hogs a start, as it sheds them 08 
nicely, and starts them to growing finely. 
When taken off of rye, they should be 
put on clover, and fed on corn moderately 
until green corn is a little past the proper 
condition for roasting ears. The corn 
should then be cut up and fed to. them 
stalk and all as long as the stalk is green, 
after which it should be Bhuekeil and given 
to them in the field. I know that many, 
will say that the hogs will run all the fat 
Off of them if allowed so much range; 
but a hog that has enough to eat will not 
travel any more than just enough to ob- 
tain clover and grass sutHeiciit to preserve 
his health. Of course, ir any 011c has a 
i>ca field, that will answer veiy well in 
the place Isilhof clover am I com. 'though I 
prefer feeding corn all the time. Pumpkins 
are an excellent substitute for grass, and 
turnips will answer, though not so well. 



cluck.' formerly quite a prominent nowcr, , ^'^t^J^V'ilw" On each side 
U and around 1 WSK two. royal p dins which 

^r^uSt^S^^ fi the shade of a ccba tree which B w« on ; 

a^id ironed »« Squa" to commcmo- cate whiU- flowers which grow M 
n tol iusUco tlonp.by the English and in form like the morning gl»i> ; ts 
rate a. . m-l ol justice. '""^ ] m ^ m olIor U dmnning. On the right or the 
r t ' /. rst hc^that siime steps is a flourishing plumbago wl,6*e 

1 ^^^mm^^) Uowcrsi^mblcsnow-flakcsouevergrccns; 



or the list ... 

It is Iwautifol while 1 young, anil iU beauty 
increases with.age. It is also valuable for 
its sugar production, and on this account, 
irforno other, should be planted largely 
by farmers and others throujhout the 
State. It should not, however, be set to 
near the dwelling house, but by the road 
aide and by renco corners. Sect to the 
sii"ar maple in beauty and worth stands 
beech, with ila green foliage, and smooth 
handsome Imrk. Next comes th e birches, 
of which the black birch, the yellow birch, 
and the red birch have remarkable beauty. 

Even a single tree adds to tile appear- 
ance of a home, but tho dwelling House 
I should not be too much shadowed by trees. 
I Pines should be planted on the [northerly 
and westerly sides of buildings, but not too 
I near. Let the sun come in to the living 
' rooms to give health and goodi cheer to 
! dwellers within. Tr es do better 111 
' groups, planting several kinds together. 

Trees should also lie planted all over 
our farms wherever there are *pots that 
are not worth cultivating. We l^avc found 
very few Inrms in Massachusetts where ] 
there were not one or more acres oufwhieh ' 
it is extravagant to cultivate jlhc usual 
farm crops. These s|S>ts. whether on the 
rocky hill tops or on the steep banks ol 
the streams, should all be plaiitcd with 
such trees as are adapted to the sods and 
situations. Many soils now covered by 
inferior varieties or trees inig it just as | 
well be producing those which a -c ol moro 
value Wherever the con moll iitch pine 
thrives, other nnd better pll es would | 
always flourish, if tho seeds were sown, or , 
the young trees planted. Ever ; one may 
increase the real value of his. f^rm Uy en- 
coitrairing the growth ..r forest trees ill all 
appropriate places. The hiel ory V a | 
beautiful and valuable tree, and wherever 
tho inferior sorts are round moia valu dde ! 
shagbarkwill floiirish.ir plantwl. Hy plant-; 
in" your own farm with trees and shrubs, 
either liuit or ornamental, yon ~ 
country more healthy, as every 
to purify the atmosphere and render it tit 
for breathing by man and animals 



Hogs should at all times, and especially 
when rattening, have a supply of charcoal 
by them. It is astonishing how much 
tliey will cut Every one has olwerved 
that hogs that are fall fed on coin and 
closely confined will lie and pant, even in 
cold weather. This is caused by the heat- 
ing effects of the corn, nnd arises rrora a 
feeling rcnllv similar to the heart-burn in 
the human subject. The free use of char- 
coal neutralizes nil acids in the stomach, 
and hogs that have it to go to at all limes 
will never suffer in this way. It is much 
more economical to fatten hogs in warm 
than in cold weather, and they will then 
consume much in the way or green food 
that tho frost will destroy. All things 
considered. I think a hundred pounds- or 
meat can be made in August, September 
and October for about one half what it 
costs to make it in November, December 
or January. 1 Cuesteb. 



iNDBunLE Mabkino Paprk kou MaiixI!«o 

C1.OTIIINO WITHOUT A HRKPAUATION ..— iW» 

tw*-A,«v tho Indelible Paper upon the art.chj 
to bclmaVked. and place over it a thin piece of 
writing paper, upon which write «;ith a com- 
mon lead pencil, or any smooth 1 >oint. If the 
mark ng is pressed with a hot nut-iron or other- 
wise heiited for a. few seconds, it can bo washed 
immediately with hot water and soap as iisual 
Warrant d uot to fade or spread 111 the col Ii. A 
package sent, post-paid, on receipt of thirty-five 
cents two for sixty cents. Address B. AbbX- 
AN uER * CO. . Side United States Ag.t's^ iajiUth 
st 



We have received from Europe a hip 
tity of tho Bisniark. lata Cabbage Sc 
produces solid heads of cabbigo 



died quan- 
go Heed, which 11110 sainpioj ";!'.".„' Vi'.^ tn 

thifslje of the , the uauie of the paper you aaw this in. 



ct""opimaiw Cooper Institute, New York. 
Agents wanted, send for terms. Please quote 
this paper. , 
Four beautiful fine oil chromos 7 I and one 
x 13 sent for fifty cents, and six sizo 7x9 and 
six sisc 9 x 12 sent for $1, and a full family port- 
folio of 100 oil and gem chromos. very fine, all 
designs, %i. They-ure scriptural scenes, land- 
Bcaucs sea views, hunting and fishing scenes, 
Itocky Mountain scenes, birds, animnls. fruit and 
flower designs. 'Our chromos are facsimile re- 
pBKUictioiUT of the choicest works of tlicffKU* 
IniMtcr., and pronounced by <»"» ol ^K"^"fJ 
to the original oil paintings. I loeo liuiiurea 
Oecalcomania pictures sent for 5J cents large 
mixed, all kin.ls. $1: and 1.500, *>■ A sam^e 
of these g.H»ls with full instructions to ransfer 
the same will accompany each of the uU.ve or- 
dew M desired. Addreas. enclosing nrjre. and * 
three cent stamp for return of goivls MimH. -E 
AI.KXANDKII 4 Co-wholesale and rol(nl dealers, 
8th street,op,s.site Cooper Institute. 2vew York. 
•Agents and tradesmen are making '"•";;> «": 
ing our goods. Indies are meet ng wit h gnrt 
succ.« In this work. A full agent so. iHt of 200 
flue samples sent on receipt of $5 Please state 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



EXTRACT PEOM LOWELL'S TBIBUTE 
TO WASHINGTON. 

Virginia gave us this imperial man 
Cast in the mighty mould 
Of those highstatured ages old 
Which into grander forms our mortal metal 
ran ; 

She gave this unblemished genleman : 
Wnat shall we give her back but love and 
praise ' 

As in the dear old nnestranged days 
Before the inevitable wrong began ? 
Mother of States and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 
And we owe always what we owedTthee then: 
The boon thou wouldst havo snatched from us 
agen 

Shines as before with no abatement dim. 
A great man'a memory iB the only thing 
With influence to outlast the present whim, 
And bind us ns when here he knit our golden 
ring. 

All of him that was subject to the hours 
Lies jn thy soil, and makes it part of ours : 
Across more n-cent graves. 
Where unresentful nature waves 
Her pennons o'er the shot-ploughed sod, 
Proclaiming the sweet Truce of (Jod, 
We from this consecrated plain stretch out 
Our hands as free from afterthought or doubt 
As here the united North 
Poured her embrowned manhood forth 
In welcome of our saviour and her son. 
Through battle wo havo better learned thy 
worth. 

The deep-set courage and undaunted will. 
Which, like his own, the day's disaster done, 
Could, safe in manhood, suffer and be still. 
Both thine ami ours the victory hardly won ; 
If ever with distempered voice or pen 
We have misdeemed thee, here we take It 
back — 

And for the dead of both don common black. 
Be to us evermore aa thou wast then, 
As we forget thou hast not always been. 
Mother of States and unpolluted men, 
Virginia, fitly named from England's manly 
queen I 



looks the size of anything n fellow happens to 
think of.' 1 

Not exactly," I replied. "Everything de- 
pends on how far off the object of comparison 
may be." 

•• How no I " Barry usked. 
" Put your curt wheel fur enough away, ami 
it will look no bigger than a dinner plate 
nearer by; if you hold a huckleberry close to 
the eye it will hide a cart wheel." 

"That's plain enough," said Willie; "but 
what has that to do with the apparent size of 
the moon ? " 

"Just this," 1 replied ; "to compare the ap- 
parent size of the moon— that is. how big It 
looks— with that of any near object, you have 
to take account of the distance of the near ob- 
ject. For instance: I hold iny lead pencil 
close to my eye, nnd it more than hides the 
moon; at arm's length, the diameter of the 
pencil exactly measures the diameter of the 
moon's face; in other words, the moon looks 
just as big as the top of my pencil three feet 
from my eye. At six feet from the eye, the 
pencil top would look only a quarter the size 
of the moon. How far off do you think your 
cart wheel would have to be, Hurry, to just 
cover the moon 't " 

Harry shook. his head doubtfully. 
" I should have said the moon looked as big 
as a cart wheel close by a moment ago: but* I 
don't believe I know anything about it now, 
not if your eyes are like mine." 

"You must try for yourself. "I said. "Here's 
a silves three-cent piece. It's a little bjggcr 
than the top of the pencil. I'll stick it nguinst 
the window-pane, then you may see how far 



; way," I replied. I "Take a straight rod ; ()t - lh( .\ lrnen of tbc/hay-stack," at the 
feet long, and stick a pin ... one end, », Commencement in August of. tliajf year 
d, making with my pencil a mark like ' . . ,. . . , A. 31— T 



' How '." inquired Harry, eagerly. held having been identified in 1854 by 

'This would be a s mplc^and sufficiently/; Hon. Byram Green, the/i the only survivor 

four feet I 

I Mid, niaaiiig w.iii „,y gna^- "..»-v »~ ^ Alumn j voU , d lnll uhc grounds where 
as the diameter of a three-cent piece; that, ; Mills und his associates used to meet for 
you will remember, is the apparent diameter j prayer, and where the first American 
of the moon four feet jolt: eyes differ some- missions were projected, lie purchased by 
what, as we saw. but that will be exact enough \ the Alumni of the College, and be called 
for your purpose. Then take anotlior rod that | 



ill i 



the cart wheel, 



till 



und. 



'the Mission Park and grounds." Accord- 
* g 1 ' " "'' n c iiigly ten acres of ground were purchased, 
he ninth! the > nc ' n< '' n g place of the h. y stack, and 
the grove where the prayer-meetings where 
usually held; and in 1850, fifty years after 



to spare to si 

rod, and go from it so fur lhat th 
sight-stick will just cover the rod "when 
other end of the sight-stick is held to y 

eye. Then you will have the distance at I the meeting by which that ground was 
which a cart wheel will look as big, or as ; specially hallowed, a grand Missionary 
small, ns the moon." ! Jubilee was held at Williamstown-d< 

" That's easy enough," suid Harry, "Let's ' 
try it to-morrow." 

This to Willie: but all insisted on taking 
part in the experiment. Katy said she had an I in the church. 

^ht^ckltn^ry'su^d SSZ g2 \ ^ ZOt 
nnstic wand would answer for the fixed rod. 

" May be we could measure the sun too," 
she added. 

"So you could." said I. 

"Twould hurt our eyes." objected Harry. 

"Not if you used smoked glass to look 
through." 

" I've a sheet of blue glass," said Willie. 
"That would be better, " said L "You can 
stick a penny, or any other small coin to the 
glass, then see how far off you will have to 
hold it to just eclipse tl 




d to be in that Park, though a severe 
storm rendered it needful to take shelter 



ing has been recently erected, upon the 
spot where the hay-stack stood, at the 
expense of Harvey Rice, Esq., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a graduate of Williams College. 
It was dedicated with appropriate and very 
impressive services on the 28th of J uly last. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Rice, the 
President, and Vice-President of the 
Board, Dr. Booth, one of the Prudential 



HOW BIG D0E 8 THE MOON LOOK? 

BY AUTHOR OF THE JOHNNY STOKIBS. 

I heard the children disputing the other 
evening. I was sitting at the parlor window, 
'enjoying the quiet summer twilight. The 
children had been playing on the piazza in 
perfect harmony, until one of them caught 
sight of the moon rising over a distant hill, 
and said, us one is very apt to say at such a 
time, " How bright the moon looks! " 

To this they all assented ; but as they stood 
watching the moon's ..bright face, Harry un- 
luckily added, "as big as a aart-wheel." 

" A toy cart, you mean," said Mary. 

"No, I don't mean a toy cart," Harry re- 
plied, stoutly ; " I mean a real cart, a big ox- 
cart, if you will." 

"NonseiiscI" said Mary. " It isn't bigger 
than a dinner plate." 

"That's just like a girl 1 " cried Harry, de- 
risively. "It might do for a giant's dinner 
plate, perhaps." 

" I think it looks a great deal bigger than a 
cart-wheel," said Willie. "Just notice that 
house on the hill right under it. The moon 
is as bread as the house." 

"That's because the house is so far off," 
said Mary. 

"To mo it doesn't look any bigger than a 
teacup." modestly observed the youngest of 
the party, little Kate. 

At this Ihey all laughed; and Willie, with 
the patronizing wisdom of a dozen years, 
looked down upon her, and said,— 

" A teacup looks very big to your little eyes, 
my dear." 

Kary made no reply. How could she under 
the circumstances i But I could see her strain 
ing her eyes to sec the moon ns big as a cart 
wheel, or, at least, ns large as a dinner plate. 

"I tell you it's biggir than a cart wheel,' 
Harry began again. 

" Why don't you measure it ? " I asked, see 
ing that, like older people, they were likely to 
go on forever disputing, without taking any 
steps to have the matter positively determined. 

"Come, Hurry! You're th? champion, 
jumper," said Willie, "jump up now, and set- 
tle the question with your tape-line." V 

"Thank you, not to-night," Harry re- 
sponded; "'fraid I shouldn't get back by 
bedtime. But I'll spenk to the man in the 
moon about it the next time he comes down to 
inquire the way to Norridgc." 

"Seriously, now," said Mary, "it docs look 
about the size of an ordinary dinner plate — 
doesn't it I " 

"Just about," said I. 

"There ! " said Mary, triumphantly. " Harry 
said it looked as big as a cart wheel." 

" So it does," I replied. '■} 

This lime Hurry crowed. 

" Or a teacup," I added. 

"Why, uncle Adam!" cried the two to- 
gether. 

" Or a huckleberry." 

"Oh! Oil! Oh!" all in chorus. 

"You're just making fun of us," Mary 
cried. 

"No," said Willie. "He means that it 



you will have to go from it to make the coin 
just hide the moon." 

"Standstill! This isn't a dnncing-sehool." 
said Mary, as Harry balanced back nnd forth, 
trying to* get the coin and the moon in range 

"I never saw anything like it," cried Harry, 

Faying no attention to Mary's remark. "When 
look at the three-cent piece, I see tw o moons ; 
and when I look at the moon. I ace two three- 
cent pieces." 

"That's because you look cross eyed," said 
Mary. 

"No. I don't! Try it yourself, if you don't 
believe me." 

"Shut one eye, my boy; don't you know 
that you can't sight with botli eyes 1 " I said. 

Harry put his hand over his left eye, then 
got the range without nny trouble. 

"Now I have it," he said. The coin just 
covers the moon." , 

"Hold still, then, while I measure." I said. 
There! "It's four feet to an inch, from the 
coin to your eye. That is, the moon looks to 
you just as large as nthrcc-ccat piece four feet 
off." 

"Whew!" cried Harry. "Rather small 
cart wheel, I should say!" 

One by one they all surprised themselves, by 
seeing a three-cent piece cover the moon ; not 



llld measure the distance 
ir a dinner plate, or a 
other object, will appear 



all at tin 



(lists n 



l trifle, but about tin 



ctly, for eyes differ 
"Then I set up 



five-cent piece, and they had to go a little fi 
thcr away; with a two-cent piece still further. 
Then I hung my watch against the glass, higli 
up, and they found that the room wasn't wide 
enough to make it look as, wide ns the moon. 

"f never saw anything so deceptive," said 
Mary. 

"It's a regular cheat," said Harry. 

"Could you tell how far off a cartwheel 
would have to bo to look as small as the 
moon I" Willie asked. 

"Very easily. You can do that yourself." 



"After that, 
at which a te 
wvgon wheel, i 
to have the sar 
the sky." 

"I don't believe 1 sho lid know how to do 
that." said Harry. 



Willie. "Anyhow, 
Wide AuaU 



" Nor I," said'Marv. / 
"I think I could," said \ 
we'll try it to-morrow."— 



THE HAY-STACK 



MONTJNENT. 
ited in this article 



The engraving prcse 
will be of special interest to many, because 
of associations connected with it Tho 
prnycr-inccting under the hay-stack— 
which the special subject of conversation 
and intercession was the duty of the Chris- 
tian church, without delay, to give the gos- j 
pel to the heathen — is often referred to'. It i 
was held by Samuel J. Mills, Jnmcs'Kieh- 
ards, Francis L. Bobbins, Survey Loomis, 
and Hyram Green, in 180G, in a field near 
Williams College,— at first in a maple-grove 
tl'cn under the haystack, because of rain, 

and tllj suggestions made, nnd the 

emotions awakened oii deepened then, 
had much to do with the formation of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions a few years later.ttnd so 
with nil the work which that Board and 
other like Boards in America have done 
and are yet to do. Those suggi stions were 
ns the ' handful of corn tn the earth upon 
the top ofthc mountains," the fruit whereof, 
even now, does "shake like Lebanon." 

The precise spot where this meeting was 



Committee, and Mr. Sanders, of the Ceylon 
mission. One of the speakers described 
it as follows: "As a specimen of fine mate- 
rial and artistic sculpture, it is strictly a 
Berkshire production, composed of Berk- 
shire marble . quarried at Alford, and 
wrought in the workshops of ' The Berk- 
shire Marble Company.' Its shaft, cop, 
and base arc square, its surface polished, 
its color a silver blue. It is surmounted 
with a globe, three feet in diau:ctcr, traced 
in map lines. The entire height is twelve 
feet. On its eastern face, and immediately 
below the globe, arc inscribed these words : 
'The Field is the World.' Then follows a 
similitude of the hay-stack, sculptured in 
bold relief, and encircled with the .words: 
'Tho Birthplace of American Foreign 
Missions, 180(3.' Beneath this appear the 
names ofthc five young men who held the 
prayer meeting under the shelter of the 
liny stack." The friends of missions will 
pray that, in accordance with a prediction 
uttered on that occasion, this hallowed 
spot may "become : a place of delightful 
resort, fulN>f sacred memories, which will 
accumulate and grow in interest with the 
lapse of time;" that every year may ''bring 
within its inviting precincts hundreds of 
pilgrims, and every college commencement 
its missionary jubilee. 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

■ LEIGH HUNT. 

Abou Ben Adhem, (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a dee]) dream of peace 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a hook of gold ; 
Exceeding |>cace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
'• What writcst thou?" The vision raised its 
head. 

And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, '-The names of those who love the 
Lord." 

"And i8 mine one?" said Adhem. "Nay, not 

■°|" 

Replied the angel. Adhem spoke more low, • 
But cheerily still, and said, "I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves bis fellow-men." 
The angel wrote and vanished; the next night 
He came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed their names whom love of God 
had blest, 

And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 



impetus lo the growth of the state, and in 
point of fact, as they identify themselves! 
with the land of their adoption, are trans- 
forming it from an uncultivated wilderness 
into one of the strongest and most fruitful 
of the Southern states. 'I'll.' fact that Flor- 
ida is more nearly tropical than any other 
part of the Union accounts largely for the 
attractiveness to business men of which 
! her present prosperity is to a great extent 
the result, and in this respect she must of 
! course remain without a rival. Nowhere 
! else in the United States can tropical fruits 
and vegetables be raised in such perfection 
1 as in the southern part of Florida penin- 
' sula,and as Northern markets can be quick- 
1 ly and cheaply reached, the business of 
fruit growing is likely to remain steadily 
: profitable. Even yet comparatively lit- 
: tie is know of the possibilities of the Flor- 
idian soil and cjimatc, and there is a great 
field open, south of Jacksonville, for ex- 
perimental farming ; a field, which even at 



that end they must work as the white col- 
onists work, with whom they are put into 
competition, or otherwise must submit to 
the humiliation of seeing their natural in- 
heritance pass swiftly into the hands of 
strangers. 



POOD. 

That the food of a family should be nour 
ishing, well prepared and appetizing is of 
such importance that every women who is 
the head of the family should be able with 
her own'hands to prepare all the articles 
of food which are required to furnish a 
comfortable and wholesome table, and 
should not be ashamed to make an act- 
ual Btndy of the properties of the various 
kinds of food and their different modes of 
preparation. It is hardly too much to Bay 
that the peace, the health and the happiness 
of a family (especially of children) depend 



consciousness that to be a "good cook," is 
something of which any woman may be 
proud. 



APKIOA. 

A few weeks ago the American Geogra- 
phical Society held a meeting in New 
York, for the purpose as advertised, of dis- 
cussing Mr. Stanley's exploration in Equa- 
torial Africa. The audience upon tbisoc- % 
casion was so large, so enthusiastic, so at- 
tentive as to prove beyond question that 
the interest of the general public in the 
continuance of African exploration is con- 
stantly and steadily increasing. The gen- 
tlemen who spoke occupied most of the 
time in describing the growth and charac- 
ter of African travel from the days of 
Plotemy to those of Stanley, and maps and 
charts were exhibited which showed all the 



FLORIDA ; SHOOTING ALLIGATORS ON THE UPPER SI". JOHN& 



FLORIDA. 

In connection with our illustration, 
"Shooting Alligators on the upper St. 
Johns," we have on hand so much inter- 
esting matter concerning the State of Flor- 
ida, that we are convulsed our readers will 
forgive us if we enlarge upon our text and 
devote a little space to that most beautiful 
state which is fast becoming one of the 
most productive and promising sections of 
the South. Since the war, Florida has 
coinC rapidly into notice as affording a safe 
refuge against the severity of northern win- 
ters, and from November until May every 
village and town, and indeed one may al- 
most say every house, within her borders, 
is filled 'with invalids or pleasure seekers 
from New England and the Middle states. 
This rush of travel increases yearly and is 
of course of immense importance to the 
state, especially as every year a certain 
population of their visitors are tempted by 
the climate and soil into becoming perma- 
nent residents, who bring with them usual- 
ly either capital which they immediately 
devote to local improvements, or those hab- 
its of industry and thrift, which are only 
capital in another form. Of course such 
colonists.as these give a steady and strong 



the present rate of emigration, will not 
soon lie filled, and must always lie rich in 
opportunities. The colored people of the 
state share of course in the general advan- 
tage, but in Florida, as everywhere else, 
their primary need is education, and their 
chief disadvantage is that they do not suffi- 
ciently understand that as a race they can 
iievelr elevate themselves except through 
the channels of trained labor. They must 
teachVthernselvcs, or more truly, must pun- 
ish themselves to l>e taught, the hard les- 
sons of industry, economy, honesty, sobrie- 
ty, and must learn that there is but one 
road to success all the world over, that is, 
the road which lies through the gate of per- 
sonal effort. It would be hard indeed if 
all the material prosperity of which Flori- 1 
da has so fair a promise should be let to 
fall exclusively into the hands of her 
white population, and yet it is too evident 
that such must be the case unless - the col- 
bred people of the State are ready for 
strong and earnest effort, that is, arc ready 
to work intelligently and persistently. 
They can till the land ; they can gather in 
the harvest of the sea; they can support 
and fill schools and churches; they can 
cam and own their share of the beautiful 
country of their birth, but in order to reach 



as much upon the quality and preparation j 
of 'their food as upon any other one thing, 
and no mother or housekeeper can; .sat ly j 
neglect her duty in this respect. I ri some 
of our large cities cooking-schools have j 
lately been established, and although they 
may not lie immediately successful they 
are evidently an attempt to supply a want 
which is ,kcenly felt among all classes of 
society. To be a really good cook is to be 
a valuable member of any civilized society, 
and among people who are obliged to do 
mo t of their own househould work, it is 
to be invaluable. A good cook is one who 
knows how to select food, to vary it by 
preparation, to make it pleasant to the pal- 
ate and easy of disgestion ; who can be lib- 
' oral but not wasteful, economical but not 
! stinted ; who, in short, can provide clean, 
1 healthful and grateful food in prop* quan- 
tities and at reasonable cost. That there 
are not many such among the laboring 
classes makes it all the more desirable that 
the young women of the present generation 
should lie trained to understand Bow im- 
portant to them and to thejr families, it is, 
that they should study cooking ; not theo- 
retically or from books, but practically, 
With the intention of making themselves 
intelligent, and thorough cooks, with the 



numerous theories that have been held in 
regard to the rise and course of the Kiver 
Nile. It was generally admitted that Mr. 
Stanley by his late most successful explor- 
ation of the Victoria Nyanza, has estab- 
lished the fact that that lake is fed by trib- 
utaries from the great mountain range 
which lies to the west of Zangucbar, and 
which includes no less than four peaks, ris- 
ing from 18,000 lo 22.000 feet above the 
j sea, and that it (the Victoria Nyanza), is 
the true source of the Nile. Of course fur- 
I ther and more compete exploration is nc- 
] cessary before these discoveries can be con- 
1 sidered beyond doubt, but Mr. Stanley 
1 has at present so much in his favor that 
I we have every reason to hope that he has 
I solved the vexing problem and that 
| when the civilized world next hears from 
his expedition, America will have no 
; reason to be ashamed or herscontribulion 
1 to the record of African exploration. There 
I is something grand in the thought that 
I earth's youngest and oldest countries are 
to be thus connected ; that it has been re- 
i served for a child of America to unfold 
the secret so long buried in Africa's 
! heart, and it is with deep and strong fccl- 
| in" that we all await the final news from 
j Victoria Nyanza and the Nile. ^ 
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' NEWS OF THE HOBTH. 

Tub cause of the recent war in Liberia bo- 
tweeu the Lilwriuu colonists nnil the nmive 
tribe* is stated by Rev. John Oram, general 
Kctrctiiry of tlie American Colonization Soci- 
ety, to have been that the natives claimed th.it 
the county of Maryland in Lilwria belonged to 
them anil that tlusy had a right to trade with 
foreigners independently of Liberiau laws and 
Custom House restrictions. 

As the American Government ordered the 
war steamer Attuka of the European squadron 
to go at once to protect the Lilieriani, Dr. Or- 
cutt thinks it reasonable to suppose that the 
war has ended, at least for the present. ■ 

Over 8000 Afric-Aiuericaiis have emigrated 
to the Republic of Liberia, live hundred of 
whom wore from the statu of Alabama. 



Tub Centennial Yeah was welcomed with 
great enthusiasm throughout the country. 
Bell ringing, flag raising, illuminations, Hrc- 
w/irks, and p ir.ides, with graver observances of 
prayer and song in the churches, — all manifest- 
ing an J strengthening a general feeling that 
this Centennial Vuar must be kept sacred lo 
'■ |Miace on earth, gooil will to men." 

Phil ulelphia naturally considered herself 
the Head Centre of the Nation's Jubilee. Tlie 
Q.taker City broke all bonds or silence. The 
magnitude of the occasion wont to her head. 
Public- buildings and private dwellings were 
generally illuminated. Independence Hall and 

the statue of Washington were brilliantly 

lighted up by calcium lights, and, after » j TtUri" 
pr ivcr ami a spuech.at two minutes of t-yelvc, ar0 j,, 
nm'il the shouts of the people the Mayor raised 
over the old it itm inie— the bir.hplicu of our 
Liberty if F.ineuil was its ■ cradle— a flag 
wliich"was an extict copy of one that Wash- 
ington raised there on tlie first of Januiry, 
just imudlun Irod year* ago. TJii* flig. then 



representing every class. Dancing girls to 
show the recreations of the harems, genuine 
Bedouins from Arabia, i'etraea musicians to. 
show the national stylo of the art. Water will 
bo transported from the Ucd Sea and the Tiber. 

Tim Slave Trade at tho present time ex- 
tendi, over a portion of Africa nearly equal in 
area to the whole of Europe. 

Oss more Centenarian has gone before the 
Centennial. Father B whin, the oldest preiaehor 
in this country, a pastor in the Methodist 
Church, died at his granddaughter's home ill 
Staten Island, Decemlier 25ih. His one hun- 
dredth birthday was colebra.cd at Jersey City 
the Bth of last June. 

Ccntonari ins still live, however, and among 
them, in Montgomery Co., Indiana, nrd a 
couple by the name of Fruits who are respect- 
ively one hundred and thirteen, nnd one hun- 
dred and eleven years old, and have been mar- 
ried eighty-!! i c years. 



Cbntenni\l PKAns. — The Prairit Farmer 
savB that Robert Manning, of Salem. Mass., 
exhibited at the Chicago meeting, four varie- 
ties of the pears, all of which grew on trees 
over two centuries old. The oldest Was the 
En licott, plm.c.l in 10M; the Orange from a 
tree ten years younger; bitli continuing to 
'war well, and havo been d >ing so through the 
whole period of American history. 

' Tut Now York State Ojnvis for 1373 gives 
ha i Ire I an 1 nine persons of one hundred 
in I upwards. Twulve colored persons 
the list. 

R«v. Pi Ci.irtx declines tho Episcopal 
bishopric in Africa. j. 

S:evxniL Sintcli mission tries on the west 
African coast h ive mileeo:nid -nhle journeys 
into tho interior, and Hn 1 the people anxious 



t ie Hag »f the British Bast In lia Uooininy, i"'""™" 1 " ,•■■'' "V . ■- r : - ■•■ 

]n I ,1,; British stripes with the English ijitiou- for co.n.iierce an 1 Cluist.an instruction. 



j ick in place of the star*, 
papers »>y : 



The Pli.ladeli 



It is urpjiitkh that an English gentleman 



"ro.7i.',, n «w..«aw«.lnnonndhe.TTiridc- h-w riven *3>.0J) to establish a bishopricat 
" ' W £ | tlu Capital of Mtca a, Kin/, of Ug tnJi, Alrioo. 



■eription. As tho B ig re.udiud the 
fl ig-stalttho people ap|ioaro.i wild in their en 
thusi ism and shouted themselves hoarse. As 
the 11 ig noired the sunn at. a calcium light 
froai the American Hotel was thrown upon it 
and it looked grandly as it waved to the 
breeze. The clock now pealed forth tho hour 
of twelvo and ushered In the new year amidst 
another wild scene. The people actually ap- 
peared crazy. After the flig bad been un- 
furled there was a brilliant display of fountains 
of colored fireworks. After the clock had 
•truck .twelve, Michael V. D.inelly, the bell- 
ringer, began the jubilee. He first struck I. 
then 7, thou 7 agiin nu I then 6; indicating 
1770. Then he rang 1876 in tho same way, 
and then one hundred rapid strokes. The 
scene will long be rouicinbored by all who wit- 
nessed it." 

Tns End of Mormon polygamy seems to bo 
at hand. In tho case of the United States 
against George Reynolds tried in Salt Lake 
City for bigamy. Chief Justice Waite charged 
the jury that freedom of religious. faith never 
implies freedom to violate law. The Reynolds 
cn«e was appealed to the Supreme Court, and as 
the N. Y. St ning Poet says, if this court con- 
firms the judgment as there is xo doubt it will 
do, the Mormons may henceforth believe in poly- 
gamy all they like, as they might in murder, 
but they may not practice it. 

Tub Emfkror or Brazil will visit tho Cen- 
tennial Exhibition and travel over the United 
States. | 

There seems to bo a trace of Tweed in 
Canada. 

Two sbvbkb earthquake shocks were felt 
Richmond, Va., December 28d. i 

•Is tiir famous Lowell (Mass.) factories 
there are 10,500 female aud 7,000 male opera- 
tives. , |. 

The Lincoln Tower has just been com- 
pleted in London, and the top stone laid with 
appropriate ceremonies. This tower has been 
erected by voluntary contributions from the 
people of America and England in commem- 
oration of tho abolition of slavery under Pres- 
ident Lincoln, and as a token of international 
good will. The tower is one hundred and 
feet high. Tho two lower stories are to lie 
used as schoolrooms for poor boys, nbovc is a 
belfry, and then rises a spire of ninety feet, 
built of Portland stone nnd effectively orna- 
mcntod with the stars anil stripes. The stripes 
represented by reddish stone nnd the stars cut 
in deeply. Groat enthusiasm attended the oc- 
casion of the dedication. 

Mr. Lonofei.iaiw has declined tho appoint- 
ment as Centennial |>oct. 

Africa will bo extensively represented nt 
the Centennial. Algeria. Morocco, Zanzibar, 
tlie East Coast, the Cupe nnd Liberia will be 
there. Egypt will lie the most extensi 



A CfirEisivi. L'?nfo\, composed of a sin- 
gloom n ind from oich of tlu origin ll thir- 
teen status, an I injlu ling sonu who fought on 
diff -Tent sides during tile w ir. is to h ive a re- 
union at tho Philadelphia Centennial. 

T.is noted fl ig that waved over Fort Mc- 
lleiiry, «t Baltimore, in September, 1811, dur- 
ing the British bombardment, and which sug- 
gested to Key the composition of "The Star 
Spangled B inner," is now on board the Talla- 
poosa, which has lieen lying ut Portsmouth. 
It is badly torn, and has thirteen stars, and is 
owned by Mrs. Georgianna Amiiatcad Apple- 
ton, of Bosti laughter of Colonel Anuislead, 

who commanded the Fort at that time. It is 
to be exhibited at the Centennial. 

Miss Mart Carpenter, the English philan- 
thropist, who visited Hampton three years 
ago, is in India, engaged in establishing schools 
for women. 

China has appointed two ministers to the 
United States". 

Mr. Vesuvius is in eruption: 



hears his name, and which he presided over 
for many years. Dr. Hoivo was, indeed, the 
first to originate in this country any extended 
and systematic instruction of the blind, and 
his efforts have done incalculable' good. The 
famous case 01 Laura Bridujcinnn, a deaf, dumb 
and blind girl, was one if his greatest suc- 
cesses, and she is still livnng lo lament him. 

Di. Howe's widow is MrJ. Julia Ward Howe, 
a gifted woman who will Iperh ips be remem- 
bered chiefiv and longest If* the author of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 



A Ni 
Journal says that tl 
men very generally 



In Concert. —Hinging ! ringing I let glad echoes 
tell 

Ships that this dny pass Mount Vernon, 
Ring the Birthday bell I 

— \nn -England Journal of Education. 



£1 genu. 



>rrcspotidcnt.nf the BoUon 
New York young gentle- 
;rceil by 11 sort of concert 
to alistafn from drink/ng when making New 
Year calls this year. Wlnjn offered wine they 
would reply, "Not a drop 1 this is Centennial 

A Centennial Year Temperance Pledge from 
all our youiig men would jlie a bright promise 
for the country's next Centennial. 

Norfolk was visited on the 18tli of Janu- 
ary by a committee of ladies and gentlemen, 
delegated as Peace Messengers by the ladies of 
Boston, to present souvenirs of the Bunker 
Hill Centennial to the regiment of '! Norfolk 
Light Artillery Blues," which participated in 
that celebration last Juni. The' committee 
was hanoRomely received by the Blues anil 
the City, and entertained it a handsome din- 
ner at ivhich speeches and sentiments were ex- 
changed expressive of mutual friendship and 
esteem. Tho interesting I ceremonials of the 
presentation were witnessed by a large number 
or the) citizens. The flirts from the ladies of 
Boston to the Blues consist of a " White Ban- 
ner o( Peace." a b.-autiful limner of white silk 
four by live feet, with the j inscription "Sou- 
venir of the Bunker Hill Centennial, June 17, 
IS7V and a centre piece representing Bunker 
Hill Monti iient. with the pine and palmetto 
planted beside it, the co:|ts of arms of Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts ijn each side, while 
bUow is tho inscription, r Presented by the 
Ladies of BotttO" to the Norfolk Light Artil- 
lery Blues " The staff ii surmounted by 11 
dove carrying Ihfl olive branch, and a strc nicr 
inscribe 1" Lillet ty of Constcncc, Faith, Hope 
nnd Charity." Silver bulge 1 were presented 
to east) soldier, nnd girts to nil their families; 
those to tho children consisting of miniature 
tea-chests containing the la 110.1s dispatch rrom 
Governor Gadsden "of Virjfir.ia to the City of 
Bo-to 1, "Don't pay for an ounce of that tea. 
We'll stand bv you!" 

The committee visited the N vy Yard and 
Fortress Monroe, nnd a gn nd promenade con- 
cert w:is given in their honor >;t Johnson's Hall, 
Noifolk. by the Artillery School Band from 
the Fortress. 

From Norfolk the committee have proceeded 
to Richmond to present t le Richmond Com- 
innndery the peace banner a'al souvenirs, and 
will then gn to Charleston >n the same errand. 
God speed th: Messengers jf Peace 1 

The Centknxial Bill for the appropria- 
tion of $10,00) to represent the Stare in the 
Centennial Exhibition has keen defeated in the 
Virginia Lcgislatur :. The Richmond Enquirer, 
while expressing a disappointment which is 
generally felt, says: "The debate was profita- 
ble, as it gave members on both sides an op- 
portunity to avow politic il sentiments of a 
most conciliatory character, thereby showing 



JonN Horn, a young man 



saved over one hundred lives from drowning. 

A Great Statue of Christopher Columbus 
is to bo set up in tho Citv of Moxico. It is too 
large to pass through the railroad tunnels, nnd 
is to bo dragged over tho mountains in an ox- 
cart between Vera Ciuz and Mexico. 

Tub intercollegiate contos' for prizes for or- 
ntoiy. essays aiid examinations has lieen held 
this year iii New York. Eleven colleges took 
part. The prize for Greek was given to a 
young lady from Cornell University. 

Dn. S'.MOEL G. Howe, Hie well known phil- 
anthropist, died at his residence in South Bos- 
ton. January Dili, aged seventy-live years. His 
whole life has been devoted to enthusiastic 
labors for the suffering and oppressed. As a 
young man. he for took everything to join the 
brave struggle of the Greeks ror independence,' 
npd when famine broke out in the land ho 
used this country to send supplies to the suf- 
ferers. He was imprisoned in Paris for his 
efforts for the relief of the Polish patriots. 
He wiis 0110 of the organizers of the Republi- 
can pnrty in America, nnd his anient nati- 
slavcry sentiments caused him to be charged 
with complicity in the John Brown mid, u 
charge be pubbcly denied us 
honor." 

When bo wna sixty-six years old, ho went, to 
Greece nt his own expense, to carry suoplies 
raised in Boston for the relief of the lefngees 
from Crete which was trying to throw off tho 
Turkish yoke. His philanthropic lal 
not conferred to political sufferers, 
chairman of tlie Massachusetts Stale Hoard of 
Charities from 180S to 1874. by constant re- 
bil.ii or. and Inside* 11 great display of her an/' election ns Innrf ns he was able toscrve-and 
tiquities and modern manufactures and proi founded various State Asylum*. cs|K>cially tho 
ductions, two hundred persons will bo scot , Asylum for the Blind ir, 6 



in Detroit boss, -that there is littlo if any lostility to the Na- 
- oent amoi:g the people or repro- 
of Virginia. ' 



1 an undeserved 



tionul Gove 
tentative 

Tre next Union Rcpullican nntional 
vention for the nominntioi of candidates for 
president and vice-president of the United 
States will be held in the city of Cincinnati, 
on Wednesday, the 14th d ay of June, 1876, at 
12 o'clock noon, and tonsist of delegates 
rrom each state equal- to t^vicc the number of 
its senators and representatives in congress, and 
of two delegates from each organized territory 
and toe District of Columbia. ' . ' 



• LITTLE BKOWX HANDS. 

They drive home the cows from the pasture. 

Up through the long shady bine. 
Where the quail whistles long in the whe it field 

That is yellow witli ripening grain. - 
They find, in the thick waving grasses, 

Where the scarlet-lipped strawlierry grows; 
They gather the earliest snnw-drnps, 
' nil the first crimson bud of the rose. 

They toss the hay in the meadow, 

.They pitlier the elder bloom white, 
They Bud where the dusky grapes purple 

In the soft tinted October light. 
They know where the apples hang ripest, 

And are sweeter than Italy's wines; 
They know where the fruit hangs the thickest, 

On tho long, thorny blackberry vines. 

They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
• And build tiny castles of sand; 
They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 

Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree-tops. 

Where the oriole's hammock nest swings, 
And at night time nre folded in slomlier, 

By a song that a fond mother sings. 

Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 

The humble and poor become great; 
And from those brown handed children, 
. Shall grow mighty rulers of .state. 
The pen of the author and statesman. 

The noble and wise of the land, ! 
The sword, and chisel, and palette, ' 

Shall be held in tlie little brown band. 



WHAT four 1 



BROWN HANDS DID." 



<Lhc (EuKutrs' Cablf. 



SCHOOL BEOICATIOH P0E "WASHING- 
TON'S BIRTHDAY. 
ninrnDAY bells. 
Single Recitation.— When the white-salloU ships 
are going r j 
Downward to the Imy, 
Where Potomac's stream is flowing 1 

On its seaward way, 
Bv Mount Vernon's willows, tell ng 

"Of our hem's grave. 
Bell-tones, morn and night are swelling 
O'er Potomac's wave, 
In Concert.— Tolling I tolling 1 with a sweet, 
sad knell; 
Ever, going by Mount Vernon, 
Rings the passing bell I 
Single Ssitntion.— But to-day, our Country's 
Father, 
On the land nr. ses. 
Where thv sons and daughters gather, 

(Had we think of thee ! 
Joyful songs this hour an. ringing, 

Day when thou wast Isiru. — 
Songs of grateful children singing 
Of thy birthday morn I 



Au Ealuing'. says: Two Miami schodlmri 
have embarked in business. One lias » 
hundred dollars during tho past yeaT by selling 
fruit, confectionery, 4tc., on the street at.isld 
hours, and. it Mug vacation, is now clearing 
one dollar and fifty rents a day. .The other buy, 
who has sold fruit, 4c., on the Maine Central 
Railroad for five or six years, owns seven] 
small houses in Bath, and Is said to be worth 
from $7,0J0 to $8,000. " Where there's n will 
there's a way." 

A CENTENNIAL ROSE. 

Montague's Directory*,&c.,of Randolpli .county, 
published In 1859, says of Mrs. Maxwell, the 
daughter of Col. Pierre Menard, oar fonner 
lieutenant governor, she has in her possession a 
damask rose-bush, which was brought from 
New Orleans more than a century since, .it is 
the first rose-bush that ever bloomed in Illinois; 
and though it has been swept over by the llisitll 
of the last hundred years. It still retains its 
vigor and bloom, putting forth its sprouts upon 
the annual recarreuco of spring-time." 

OLUK AS A HEALING REMEDY. ' 

" For the last twelve or fourteen years." says 
a correspondent of the SclehtifiCyAuicricnn. " I 
have been employed in a shop where there nre 
over three hundred men at work; and. ns it is 
the case in all shops of this kind, hardly a day 
passes but one or more of us cut or bruise our 
limbs. At first there were but few that found 
their way to my department to have their 
wounds bound up, but after a while it became 
generally known that * rag glued on a flesh 
wound was not only a speedy curative, but s 
formidable protection against further injury. ,1 
was obliged to keep a supply of rags on hand, 
to bo ready for any emergency. I will hero cite 
one of the many cases cured with glue. A niaa 
was running a boring Machine, with ah inch 
and'a quarter auger attached; by some jneajis, 
the sleeve of his shirt caught in the anger, \ 
bringing his-wrist in contact with the bit, tear- 
ing the flesh in a frightful manner. He was con- 
ducted to my dejiartiuent (the pattern shop) uud 
I washed the wound in warm water, and glued 
around it a cloth, which, when dry. shrank into ' 
a rounded shape, holding the wound tight nnd 
firm. Once or twice a week, for three or four 
weeks, 1 dressed the wound afresh, tjll it was 
well. The man never lost an hour's time in 
consequence. The truth of this statement hun- 
dreds can testify to. I use of course the best 
glue. 

A TlN-SHOF IN Tin; KITCHEN.— All house- 
keepers may not know of what they am capable 
In t.ie line of keeping their .tinware in order. 
For the benefit of such we will say that it » 
easier to solder such things than to pay a trav- 
eling tinker two prices for mending thorn. Take 
a sharp knife ami scrape the tin around tlie lest 
until it is- bright, so that the solder will stick. ; 
Then sprinkle on a little powdered nuin (they 
have a liquid solder to sell but res'm will dn", 
well); lav your solder on the hole and with ynar 
soldering iron melt it on. Do not have the iron 
too hot o? the solder will not adhere to that t After 
two or three trials yon can do a job that you wm 
he proud of. If yon do not own a soldering Iron, 
procure one by all means; . bur, when liars 
pressed, I have usi-d the knob on the end of Iks 
lir.-sbov.-l. or a smooth piece of iron, or Mil • 
candle under tlie spot to be mended. Anything 
is better than stopping leaking pans with bees- 
wax or rags. Try it. young housekeepers, ana 
see how independent you will feel. Your |wm 
should be dry when you take thoin in hand.- 
IIoUMcktepcr. ^ 
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Bitooiti; ra, N. V., SntmUr 18, 1875. 1 * servicer ryoungmen. Although the church 
nonths since, the word came to ! wan a large one, )t was fli'cd almost entirely 



Not many 

ear country from over the broad Atlantic, that 
the two Evangcliats, Mr. Moody anil Mr.Sankcy, 
had bidden farewell to the acene of their labors 
in Great Britain, and had act sail for America. 
Many persona reading that paragraph in the 
newspapers questioned within themselves 
whether the same gracious results wonld fol- 
low the work of these Evangelists in their own 
country, whether our people would hear them 
with, tho same eager interest and sympathy, 
and whether they would have the same power 
in their own land, and wc fear, many a doubt- 
ing heart said, " We cannot believe it." 

But God's Holy Spirit is with these two men, 
and is blessing their labor and crowning their 
work with most wonderful success. Jt hat 
been my | 



with young men, and during the progress of 
thi mi eting,. and at its close, very many rose 
to «sk prayer 

On S.bbath afternoon a service was held at 
the Kink for women, and the (mil. ling was 
crov. ded. 1 here were women of all ranks and 
conditions, and they me theri on common 
ground, "for there is no difle.ence." Di- 
rectly in finnt of u." n t a young girl laughing 
n.'d chatting with a friend, i otii drawn there, 
probably, to see and her. Their manner wa» 
frivolous and giddy, but as 'he sermon pro- 
gressed they became wore attmlive: one of 
them listened at n'rst curously, tltn with 
merest and quiet at lentil n, ai.d at tie close, 
... in deep anxiety and distress, retired to the 
within the Inst few weeks Inquiry-loom to ask, " \\ hat shall 1 do to be 



r privilege i 
to attend several of the meetings thut are now 
being held in the city of Brooklyn, and they 
will long lie held in remembrance. The city 
seems astir, the Christians are aroused, and 
many of those who are not yet Christians are 
asking in earnest, " What must we do t " 

Mr. Moody holds every evening a preaching 
service at the Rink, a large building capable 
of holding between 8000 ami 7000 people; at 
4, F at., a Bible reading at Dr. Tnlniage's 
chnrch; and every morning at 8, A. Mi, a 
prayer-meeting in the same place. At every 
service numbers are unable to gain entrance, 
and "overflow meetings " are held in die ad- 
joining churches. , 

As we entered the Rink on the first evening, 
the sight was strange, yet solemn and in- 
spiring. The building was entirely filled — 
the central aisles were kept open, but every 
other available place waa occupied. On the 
pint 'or i n, on the right, was seated the choir — 
composed of two hundred nnd fifty ladies and 
gen tleincm. selected from the city churches, 
and only professing Christ inns were allowed to 
join this choir. On the left were the clergy- 
men of Brooklyn and the vicinity, with their 
wives and friends. In the center of this plut- 
fonu was tho small stand prepared for the 
speaker, and at his right stood the Cabinet or- 
gan ready for Mr. Saukcy's use. 

Just at the appointed hour the two Evangel- 
ists entered ; Mr. Moody stepped to the desk 
and bowed his head, lor a moment in silent 
prayer. The most intense stillness pervaded 
the vast audience, every eye was turned toward 
the platform —and looking down into that sea 
of up-turned, eager faces, it did truly scenr - 
if the Spirit of the Lord was in thai place. 
Mr. Moody's voice broke the silence as be 



id?" 



ery hoar, 

Most gracious t.ortl ! 
No lender voice like Thine, 
Can peace afford ; " 



(£arrtspopitaff. 



CALIFORNIA. 

' i. j..'/' 

ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY. 



One mnrki d peculiarity in this work is the 

K-ominence given to the pare word of God, 
ircct reference is constantly made to tho Bi- 
ble. Mr. Moody always preaches with hi* 
hand. His arguments, appeals, iniiilents and 
ill.'stiftion* i.ie derived chiefly from the ar- 

Siments, promises', historic*, biograpliii s, of 
oly Writ. Like A polios of ohl, he l» 
"mighty in the Scriptuics," and Eke A polios, 
"with power h -i shows by the Scriptures that 
Jesus is the Christ." One "f the most delight- 
ful and stimulating of a I ih<: kinds of n.cet- 
iuga held, is the Bible Heeding m the afternoon 
of each week day. Mr Sabkey sings, both 
alone and aa a leader of the great coegr.ga- 
tion of 4000 people, at the opening. Then, 
nftei a brii f prayei, Mr. MikxIv B: ' 
We (of a size to be open conveniently on hii 
hand) and explains the Scriptures. lie Inkts 
some one subject, as, for instance, God's Fico 
Grace, and throws upon it ti e light of one 
passage after anotlie. — now f ri m an epistle, 
tiicn from a Psalm, or from one of the Histor- 
ical Hooks of the Old 'I est anient. It [is 1 ke 
opening oneA window after another ti.i there 
is a blaze of light. The wo: da," Grace means 
a free gift" arc the focus of the rays of n burn- 
ing glass. Mr. Moody is above all ol her . lungs 
a Bible man. The pure word of God is his 
meat and drink, foun-ain of his zeal and source 
of his power. 

And in thb. wonderful work these two men 
labor with the utmost faith and diligence, bu>. 
with humility and an ever increasing sense of 
their own lKiwcrlcssncss without the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 

A friend who has Inn associated intimately 
with them stud to me, "It is hcau'.ifiil to see 
mnccd the opening hymn, reading the hot -,„•„ M so nnlike in disposition « orkiirg so 
harmoniously together fur the one gre" — ■■ 



We had fancied it to be some quiet little vil- 
lage, adorned with beautiful avenues winding 
through pleasant groves, and commanding 
from some eminence a glorious view of the bay 
beneath and the surrounding country. We 
find instead a large city of some thirty thou- 
sand p.-oplc, low, flat and dusty, and the live- 
oaks that are scattered here and there ding; 
What is there on a mountain, after nil, that from the dust-clouds that have settled upon 
hould so in. press the human mind with awe them, 
ind admiring wonder! It's nothing but an 
mmense dirt-heap, nothing but the tiniest 
kle in the vast eovenng of the earth I 
Ind yet we are never more exalted in soul 
ban when among the mountain solitudes; 
>e never appreciate belter the sublime and 
rrand than when we gaze from some vast 
leight into the depths below. The view of 
he Amd-icim River strong the Sierras is un- 
ipenknbly fine. The railroad skirts along the 



^Nutwithstandingall its wealth and gorgcous- 
ncss of s< cilery. Csli/oniin does not impress 
ns as being n beautiful country, it lacks di- 
versity of scenery— diversity, that is to aay, 
in any particular part, for of course the sum- 
mits of the Sierras are in strong contrast with 
the Sacramento valley. We miss the pictur- 
esque w oodlands, sunny hillsides, tunning rills 
nnd green meadows that constitute the chaim 
of the Mew England landscape, bnd make the 
|rcry edge of a precipice that runs down sheet j old Puritan country far sweeter and dearer 
nr two thousand feet. Tluoiigh the valley far ' than this ncw-fnunil land of wonders. And 
low runs the stream, linking almost like a I yet there is to be seen here splendor of scenery 



liver thread, while the bridge that spans it 
rams i.olhing more than a rod laid across, 
he road at this point was built with great 
ifficulty, and is, perhaps, the finest piece of 
'tngini ering along the entire ovirland route, 
fki steep waa the mountain side thai the woik- 
rni n could find no foothold upon it, and had 
to be low end in baskets from above. 
8 T he Sieirns abound in grand and picturesque 
scenery, and some day 1 lo pe to climb their 
summits and view the wonders of the pros- 
pi et that there unfolds itself. The sides of 
the range when viewed f ri m above present 
four different belts of color, purple, blue, ri d 
and white, the first time being die to differ- 
enris of soil and vegetal ion, the last to the 
snow that perpetually coven the stn.mits of 
the range. Lut the seemly glows lure and 
poor as the Sierras ale left bi h.nd. Grndnally 
»c deseuid into the fertile plains, wlimc rich 
soil presents almost the only llnrg that calls 
for ailmirntii n. 1 lie region is n cstly level 
and presents but little variety of pinspcct. 
Streams arc scldi m M en, nnd gloves ond for- 
ests arc almost wholly wanting. Wheat-fields, 
nothing but wheat -fields whichever way we 
turn! One coming into the state from the 



w hieh Ke w England cannot match. The ef- 
fects ef clouds and sky are glorious and lienu- 
tifnl beyond description in this sea-coast re- 
gion. Already now the homely diets ol sum- 
mer has disappeared, and plain and hill are 
bright with " living green.' The grass grow s 
w onderfully fast and in tlie spring will appear 
rank nnd luxurious, w hile on every side wild- 
fioweis of the brightest hues will be found in 
rich profusion. 



LLT1EEB IECM GBAEUATEE. 

t IT" •»» North Carolina. 

Dear Traehrr:—! ran't keep silent any 
longer. 1 must write a line or two in way of 
inquiring for you. You si e I have begun my 
Fall work again. 1 like this place so much and 
the children set m to like me. I have had aev. 
etal iiffi rs to 1 each for higher wages this Fall, 
but thought 1 had better let well enough do. I 
want to live rnmfonably, but alter that, money 
ceases to be sn object with me. I have thirty- 
five as well behaved and good looking children 
you might wish to see. I can't think of any 
where my services are gteater needed and 



ph 

more apnreeiati d than hero. We were pleased 
East in the summer lime might nlniost be I to have Mr. J. M. W. visit our school first of 
ahnmeil at I lie m-rect of the ci untrv. Not a I last week. His visit la among our plcasantcst 
sign of green excipt the folii gc of the trees is ! n collections He lectured bosutifully to the 
to lie seen any v. line, 1 he dust lies in the road ] Greensboro' Sundry-school, and came to H. and 
ncln s il.ep mil the parched and yellow grass instructed my children some bv a 

and l>ro« lultsiicWs J'"''""* ^ji^ *|Jll|? M ^^"*^ Hiere*™a d«*urtmn of ^0 by-law I^body 
si range and most umittruct ve appearance. 1 w .» glad to see It. ~ am going to close 

" ">» "'I'd produce! n „ w * fnr two WH . k „. Remember me 

ach droughts, and k judlj . UUIT .tv, ni »r inobire for me. 



And then we listened to the sweetest music we 
have ever heard. Mr. Sankey led the choir 
with his wonderful Voice, and in the refrain 
all the congregation joined. But there was a 
softness and a beauty quite indescribable in 
the effect of the music ; it gave us a new idea 
of leligious m-ie T c — soft, yet strong, pow- 
erful an. I yet exceeding aweot, it fid. -a tU-i en- 
tire buil ling with a r.eln ess of harmony and 
aldcp'h of expression, wonderful aud b.auti- 
f ol hi the extreme. 

Alter a brief, earnest prayer, Mr. Moody 
said, "Mr. riankev will now sing to us thu 
li nn, - it" us of Nazareth passcth by,'" and 
there was a bush of exp elation as Mr. Sankey, 
after n few simple i.honis oj the organ, snug 
this wcndeilul hy.nn. Wn hid lie rd it s id 
thai Mr. Sank-v "sang the gospel," but we 
did not all realize what i r . meant until wc lis- 
tened with wonder aud delight. His voice is 
rich i nd strong, a b-ritone, in good control, 
very flexible and full of expres,-ion. His ui- 
tor.iii-'o is' distinct, every le'.ler, aim >st, reath- 
ing •ounsar, and every word (.nines to you 
freighted with meaning. As you lik en, jot 
forget the man, criticism is disarmed and you 
wait for each word with breithless iuteiest. 
It has a meaning, it is not only a bcautilul 
s M'g, it is the gospel message, salvation for 
losfsnula. 

During the progress of the service — which 
was <j inducted as a regular church service— 
the utmiat quiet and attention prevailed. 
There were naoy in the audience evidently 
itm.-.gcra in a church building, dnwn by ou-i- 
osity or interes in this "newest sensation," 
but every eye was flxe.l on the speaker, as, in 
driest, plain, searching words he preached 
the gosrel to dying men. 

Standing near in was a I'no looking man, of 
middle age, evidently a man of eduction and 
good position in tociety: he appeared int. r- 
istal in the b .-ginning of the servile, nnd 
when Mr. Moody announced his text, "What 
think ye of Jesus 1" mil procccd.-d to explain 
and apply the. tru'.h to the marts of bis hearers, 
this man listened as if for his life, lending for- 
ward and straining every nerve that not- one 
word might be lost, and i.t the do* the strong 
» in waa weeping like a child— and when Mr. 



the tali ration of souls. t Mr. Moody 
n.c of Peter, impetnnns, full of 

I il 



enthusiastic'; while Mr. Saulicy is like John 



One would fancy that no 
anything while subject to such droughts, 
vet there is in all the country no- more pro- 
lines | ductive soil than that of the best landa of 
lent', I California, 



But more regarding the agriculture of the 
state ot some future time; at present we — 



the Beloved, loving, gentle, patient, praycrlul ; MW|ti „ |M ; CTr ,,„ce of the 

_,.„.! thev work a. one man. balane.nir each consider ..my ti c m ^ ^ 

montliB, from the beginning of November un- 



— and they work as or.e uiua, balancing each 
other." 

The same friend tells the following incident : 
"I went one ironing to call on Mr, Moody 
ti- nsk him if he would go wilh me to visit a 
very aged < luistian lady who especially de- 
sired to see him nnd convene with him, as she 
waa despondent under the seeming withdrawal 
of the li> I't of God's countenance. 

"After staling my cnic wi'.h ns much ear 
nentness as 1 could, I waited for Irs answer. 
Hut be sa d."No, much rs I would liki to go, 
I mail not; for if I should go . nee to call at 
a private house, others v ould come with the 
same request, and 1 cannot: Ho I went to my 
friend Mid told her it wasiui I had feared, Mr. 
Moody conld not come to sec her; but l.cr 
distress and disappointment were so great— 
for she (.null. not leave h r mnn and waa una- 
ble to go to hear the Evangelists— and t his w 



til March or April, the streams are either low 
in the summer or altogether dry. ..The two 
largest rivers are the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin (Wnwkeen). neither of which is a 
beautiful stream. The waters are turbid and 
the banks, in the summer time at least, any- 
thing but lovely. But as wc journey onward 
acmes I he plains, new peaks arise in the dis- 
tance which pmveto ladling to the coast range 
-a line of hills skirting the coast from north 
to south along its entire length. In some one 
or two places their summits tower into the re- 
gions of eternal snow, but generally they av- 
erage from five hundred to one thousand feet 
in height. Quite n lovely picture they present 
in the dim distance, their outlines softened 
by that purple haze so often seen upon Cali- 
fornia mountains. I.'ut as we draw i enf much 



, _..Ty hope, that they would come to her, j „f tlieir charm Vanishes. The purple tint dis- 
that hoping against hope, I said 1 would ask appears, and wc sec instead that everlasting 
once more. ' brown which tires the eye nnd nlniost peraundes 

"So again 1 called on Mr. Moody and talked 1 one that the land has received some terrible 
with him, but he said. 'No, / cannot; but visitation of fire or insects. How seldom the 
there is Mr. Snnkoy, aak him.' Presenting the real answers to the ideal in tins world !] This, 
case to his fellow-worker, I asked, • Will you then, is that beautiful California which the 
go?' and be expressed instant re-idincss. We imagination had pictured aa the lairadlse of 
started for my friend's house, and as «e went | lands- a vast area of plain and hillsidojyellow 
1 expected to tell Mr. Sankey a little nl the 



M MHiy asked 'the inquirers to meet him in an 
•dj.iln.r.gchorch, ho loft the bu. I ling evidently 
" seeking Jesus." 



Aa we passed rut of the Rink at tho close 
•f the service, we we.t to * neighbor! g 
church where Mr. Charles Morton was holding 



lady's hisinry, tint ho might not be nt a loss 
when he met her; but other friends' joined us 
and I had hot a moment with him alone. 

• 1 But I ncsttnot have fciircd. Seating him- 
self by the bedside, Mr Sankey seemed to 
realize the circumstances nt once, and in the 
most gem le an.l loving way, talked and hen 
proved with my friend. He seemed to bring 
help a d strength to her u ind* nnd joy and 
prac.' to her heart, and la-fore bidding her good- 
bye, sang to her three of his sweet hymns. I 
slii.ll never forget that interview, we all felt 
that 'it waa good to ho there.'" 

We might go on still longer with incident 
and illustration of this wonderful work— the 
work, of God among tho people, but neither 
time or space will permit. 

Let every one with prayer and supplication 



ask God's blessing on this work in our land- 
that the seed sown may spring up 
forth fruit an hundred fold. " And Hod. even 



our own God shall bless us; Ch d shall bless ua 
and all the ends of the earth shall fear him." 

M. M. M. 



ith dry weed nnd withered grass. And even 
Oakland falls >r shqrt of our anticipations. 



uirc for me. 
ivlngly, G. 

VinoiXM. , 
jWar Teather :—Q. C and 1 am teaching the / 
same school 1 had last term. We commenced / 
the first of September, with quite a large num- A 
ber of pupils, and have had some to come in/ 
since. 1 liave applications to join the school 
most every day but as I hsve so many nnpila I 
shali he oblige to turn some of them off. It ia 
always with reluctance that I turn any away 
from" 'he school who seem really anxious to 
c-me In nnd share in Ita advantages We hsve 
one huodred and five pupils, so you cart imagine 
how murh we have to do. The County Super- 
intendent and a School Trustee, came In yester- 
day to viBit our school, it being the first time 
ihevliad been in since we commenced; they 
spent some considerable time with ua, and said 
they were quite pleased with our mnnner of 
teaching. After lhe County Superintendent 
gave the school a short lecture on ponrtnallty 
thev left, nsauring ua that as they considered 
themselves so amply rewarded for their/ viait, 
we might expect them again soon. 

CI] t ^mf rifan (Ebncational (Cnclonaclm., 

A ilKFEllEKCB HOOK FOB ALT, MATTERS OF 
' EDUCATION iS THE DKITED STATES 
j ' AND IN THE WOULD. 

It Is valuable for Trarkrrs. Sckael Otlerrs, Clrrrr- 
■fB.Mawjrrs. Falters, rslltlrlsas, ass rareita wlih 
children to educate. It to endorsed by tbe Ills-tint 
ninlinrltles In tbe land, among wbloll are 47 oat of 
<S siule and Territorial anperlntendents. It con- 
IiiIiih 3O0 pp., iKiiinil In elntta. *2 ; In manllta covers, 
tl.se. J. W. tiCIIKHMKKHOKN A CO., Publishers, 
14 Itond Struct, Now York. *-« 
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TWO MONTHS FREE ! 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

''The Lending American Newspaper." 

On receipt nf «! an.l this advertisement. THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE will heacni, postmen paid, to 



S-75. IV 



riSINC : CHEAP : 



Nlintcm- 



Auf'C— AlTiicraous who contemplate iniikiiiircoii. 
tract* with nuwanupers for the insertion or adver- 
tisements, should send a:» renl* to Ceo. P. Kowell * 
Co., 41 Pink llow. New York, lor t hell- PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (»/nei|/-»eren/A edition), cnntululuic lists or 
over a.00 newspapers and estimates, shnwIuH thu 
oost. Advertisements taken for U'.i.lliiK Jnipcrs In 
many -Stated at a tremendous ruductlon from pub- 
lisher's rates. Gar TH* book. 



$5 TDS20 Vv 

•jul old. nuikc 



perday. Agents wanted. Allclaaacsor 
t people of ImiI It m* — 
ntoivi'V nt work for 



, young 



OWn localities. iliinn;;11,.-li'-p;u'<' nimnijntsOrHU the 
time, than at anything else. We offer employment 
that will ]>uy lumdsomcly for every hour's work. 
Full nurtlcuhn -,, li-rui>, .'tc, M-nt five Send us your 
•iMreHHHt one-. Hon'! MH.iv. N"<iw Is the tim*\ l_»0 
not look for work or busine** elsewiie 




CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



NOTICE ! AGENTS WAftPjSD! 



ii'.iiit ; 



llluaui-iili. l.-r.il... » i> ~' < u *'-'< >'•' ' -Uwnli Sew. 

In* Machine -Ii 1 1 Hm-> pay II"' .'\|n.— ■•Ii.ihics 

llumisclv.,.. ' •'• r. Margin II. 



THE PRAIRIE FARMER 



Stock Im-utlfiitf, tin- Mi 
etc.: It Iwh also si Im-ntr; 
mem ami itlvwt full mar 
leaof lliud.iy. It Uptt'Ul 

PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY 



Irairii.iiui nmi m'i.u i 



This Hotel. throughly huilt and elegantly furnish 
©d. In situated upon the beach ami at the head of 
the landing for the various steamers that touch at 
OKI Point Comfort. It oui be reached dally by the 
elegant steam-hips of Hit* Old i*oinlnlon Steamship 
Company from New York, or by rail from that city 
anil Philadelphia to Ilaltlmorc, and thence by the 
•plendid steamers of the old Bay Line. 

The drives In the vicinity are delightful 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural School 
National Military Home, National Cemetery 
the town of Hampton— containing one of the oldest 
ahurches In the country 
i easy ride, drive, 



p till within the limits of 



The climate during the year is unsurpassed for 
■alubrlty, the runge nf the thermometer hen 
the paat 10 vcuph a« taken from the notes of the 
teotologlca'l Observatory, shows an average of w, 
74°, 7«°. for Summer ; 70*. 5fi°. 4fi<\ Tor Autumn ; 45 , 
44°, 42°, for Winter; and 48°, .12°, «3°, for tho Spring 
month*. — Oj>en for guests all the year.— 11-75, tl. 



|eailinri |lot 




Consult tfie National Teacliers^* Montidy, 



fnnu oivigtii Iiirgo page*. 

inn ill time. 
iipiiivtriLfarm 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
arc to treat^all liuycra alike l>y wiling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and Iry exhibiting 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 



Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine litis done good and not 
evil nil the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 



The ublcHt und most 
periodical ill this 
Courier Journal. 



powerful illustrated 
country. — Louisville 



Harpers' 



The organ of the 
Ion. — Bo«lon Traoel 



Bazar. 

great world of fusli- 



upon every garment a printed label stating (he 
material of which ii is made ami guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

KOK MEN'S WEAR 

. Ft lit YOUTH'S WEAK. 

FOR BOY'S WEAK. 



Our stock i9 always 
TEIE NEWEST, 

THE LARGE 
THE 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Wabrrn Strket, 
NEW YORK. 



Select (hit* 
Standard 

Random d-i' V a 
In keits eolitalnl 

Select per iti 

Standard, 

Random. 
The 



.11-1 



In boxes nr l.ujr* i 



Ha»i-k> 



gallon ami upward. 



IniUy M-rtlvd tun .WMtilll 
kepi for we k-. Thu keg* 
t lor a eon-ii.li nil'U- length 



NATIONAL S 



IERIES 



1 . oil 

STAUDABD 



i,l four hi 



<hi.-.:-i 



ulartjf u*rti i 

In/ ri er.H ct'txK , 

poltlleul ophiifiu ami rt-ligious belief. 

The series I* complete, covering every variety and 
Ltrmlc of -ci.'iK.-.- ami lil'-ialiin-, Horn the Primer 
ivbieb guides the lis, .in- unigui* f>( infant, to 
t he abstru.se and dilllcult "West Point Course." 

The bQthw is uniformly excellent. . Each volume, 
among an many, imilntj 



. Its pla 



Oysters 1 tm ttxo Slioll: 



ainlng < 
lining II I'Ui-liehi. 

lilUitOK IMxnX. 
11 }fi n< 



J-REAT INVENTION! 

$25 Beckwith $30 

Family Sewing Machine. 

Double T hrrjid, Vfth Treadle. 

The llKhtMit rouuitiK machine jv^r gajf, ,_t 



_ used without lnlnrj to the 
beallh Not one-toortlj the power neodedlor lid. 
Machlni* that l» required by others. Can be used lu 
"ny portion and on nnr uble. tre.dle h.Tlng Unl- 
Ter.il Joint. Can be tcTeraed In an ln.unt. ao as 
to oil. thread and clean underneath without r 



lag any part from the>table. 
Medal Awarded by the American JnslUutA, W&. 

a daltrmd t* .ay part ef th. Unlud Stale. 
"» 



It la thu prkle of l 



NATIONAL HEADERS AND SPELLERS 

\ J :■»] ' - ■ 

Al«A'A7i d: ll'47'.X'O.V. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

II'. CLARK: A. M. 



NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 



SIOXTEITH A- 



TERMS FOR 1876. 

Harpers' Maoazine, One Year. . 
Harpers' Weekly, One Year.. 
Harpers' Baza^ One Yoar. . 



.$4 00 

. 4 00 
. 4 00 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE. 



^^^^^^^^^^^ 




NATIONAL SYSTEM 

CHARLES DA 



of MATHEMATICS 

VIES. LL D. 



BAltXE.S* BRIEF U. S. 1IISTUKY. 
BARNES 1 SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH * MARTIN.'S BOOK-KEEl'INU. 
JEl'SON'S MUSIC ItE.VDEltS. 
CHAPMAN'S DttAWINU ROOIC 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIl) MS. 
NOKTIIEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PJIOGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PIULOSOPnY 
PORTEIFS CHEMISTRY'. 
IARV1S' PHYSIOLOGY und LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIKNCB. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORM AN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 

Tho whole crowned I)y a unique collection of pro- 
feadoni! munuiUu known us 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volume*. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of all A. 3. Dnrncs ft t'o'i 
puhllcatlons will be aent fruo to tho addreas of any 
Toachor or School Ofttcer applying for it. 

The .v ihonal Teacher? Monthly commands In It* 
e<llior and contributors thu beat professional talont 
t Uo country attorda. Uuttscrlptlon, (1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
US and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Or|eant. 
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ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, j E d<1 _ iol 
RICHARD TOLMAN, J q£~£L 
3. T. B. MARSHALL, ) V™""""' 
, : H. W. LUDLOW, »Mor. ' . 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR • year IK 
ADVANCE. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 

Bpecimen omit* teat upon application. 
To aeonr* safety* it in important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-omce orders, or 
registered letters. Writ* plainly ; give name 
tat fuU, and name of PostoOce, County, and 
Bute to which the papers are to be eent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

- Butintu Manager. 



HAMPTON, 



Bunn 

MARCH, 



, 1876. 



PBEXIUM. 

Fromand after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southibw Workman, toe will 
tend to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 



it to smother thinking only stirau- Tbi Hampton Singers, after many 
it. Book knowledge became a terra ' months of study, have not lost their 
.\la of wonderful fascination. No ' power to interest or please, jodging from 
an- 1 the last performances !at Hampton and 
Fort Monroe. On the first of March they 
will give a concert in the Opera House at 
Norfolk; they sing on the_second in Peters- 
burg, and on the third ana fourth of March 
in the Richmond Theatre. 

Several of the Singers have graduated 
and are teaching school with excellent suc- 
cess. The present company is* composed 
of the two Classes who made the two 
and a half years' cam; 



could have, 
ces, adapted so much of good and so little 
of the evil of modern civilization. Only 
the black race survives such contact ; it is 
fatal to the red— the Indian, the Malay 
and Polynesian races. 

A stream of Anglo Saxon , blood was 
poured into African veins, unchecked by 
social or other law, carrying with it quali- 
ties that modified and assimilated the 
latter to the dominant race. 

The Israelites and the Africans were, 
we believe, alike stimulated and disciplined 
by slavery for future achievements. In 
this view a future crisis was inevitable, 
and it came. 



Th« official department of the Educa- 
tional Journal of Virginia informs us that 
Ex-Governor Walker, ojT Virginia, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
The negro needed it as a pupU needs a Later, has revived the bill to set apart the 
new lessoi to learn ; the South needed it public tands for educational purposes, to 
quite as much, to rid herself of a labor sys- i be divided on the basis of illiteracy. Con- 
tern that was ruinous to her lands, to de- j g«f> could I not do a better thing than this, 
velop her hidden resources, and to relieve j A Republican House seemed to care 
her wretched poor whites who were, the | most for the negro's vote, and, ignoring 
worst sufferers from slavery. j his greatest needs, and if late years blind 

Should a uniform dark shade represent I to his real situation, failed to legislate to 
the old reo»me itf the Sonth, the present hi" advantage, but strengthened, in some 
would be Ulustrated by a mottled surface ! states, the worst influences that cc 
of deep darkness and bright lights. Per- ">und him, and insured [his politi. 



haps one third of the freedmen are indus- 
trious and improving, another third at 
a stand still, and the remainder retro- 
grading. 

Intemperance is making sad ravages. 
Common drunkards are rarely seen, but 



Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 1 f indulgence absorbs the earnings 

'^.yZtttfjr*™* ^ mUMC ' ! tiTsnould be g put into land and «lw£ 



S^pages of or 
with words in dialect 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were. sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United 8tates\ 
given by the Company in 1878-4-5. The 
books are sold at fifty cents apiece. 

Ths pbominince of the negro as a vo- 
ter, as a subject of philanthropy, and as a 
victim of prejudice, has created among 
many a desire to know hia real condition 
more fully. People are not satisfied with 
reports colored by hostile feeling, by 
zealous interest, or by partisan passions. 

We publish this month several letters 
from graduates of the Hampton Institute 
who are engaged as teachers of colored 
schools, who have entered the field after 
three years of special training and are de- 
voting their best energies to the work of 
elevating their people. These writers 
know their people ; their aim is to do good ; 
their concern is for knowledge and morals 
rather than personal profit; they are 
known to us as capable, reliable, devoted 
to their race, and their statements are an 
inside view of the condition of certain lo- 
calities. 

Written to their teachers and not in- 
tended for publication there is a freedom 
of 'expression for which allowance should 
be made ; they simply tell what they see ; 
the language and style are their own, and 
are worthy of attention as the result of a 
short coarse of instruction. 

In portions of the South there seems to 
be a relapse into barbarism. What else 
can be expected when the people are, in 
some places, in mental darkness and moral 
deadness, left to the guidance of dema- 
gogues, of preachers who are blind leaders 
of the blind, victims of whatever is low 
and base in themselves, unable to read,. 
' destitute o't schools, cast by emancipation 
upon an impoverished and ill-feeling coun- 
try, to pass through the fiery furnace of 
reconstruction, and to care for themselves, 
after six generations of absolute depend- 
ence, in the midst of a people taught to 
regard them as fit only for bondage. The 
freedom that seemed, afar off, like the de- 
lectable mountains, has been to many 
disappointing reality. They have had to 
begin at the bottom, with nothing, in tbi 
midst of a tremendous social and ** 
ruin. 
The wonder 



tion. Politics has, in some quarters, 
worked a fearful demoralization. There 
is no negro ' society " with tone and influ- 
ence; no general public sentiment.. Relig- 
ion and morals are divorced. The Church, 
while doing great good, often tolerajes 
gross misconduct in its members. Educa- 
tional effort is utterly inadequate ; illiter- 
acy is boundless. Hence the dark pic- 
tures drawn in the letters of our gradu- i colored delegate from the County of Eliza- 



throw. 

It will be singular 
when in power, should 
ognize the vital interes 
helping to remove the 
that rests like a pall O' 

Dr. Ruffner also 
''colored educational 
state has been formed 
have been conducted 
last it was organized. I' 
pected that everybody would exhibit sound 
and enlightened views, :but the tenor of 
the viewB was good." 

The Norfolk Landmark publishes in 
full the speech of the Hon. R. M. Smith, 



that a 
tion for this 
I so far seems to 
ily. In August 
i could not be ex 



But there is a bright side. Widespread 
violence is over ; Kuklux have subsided. 
Disorders and murders are due to a bad 
state of society rather than to race feel- 
ing. 

The black man can learn. Deficiency of 
character and not lack of brains is his dif- 
ficulty. The negro question is one of 
morals and hard work, and he is answer 
ing it by an enormous annual production 
of cotton, corn and tobacco ; over forty 
million dollars of his savings passed 
through the Freed man's Bank ; he is be- 
coming a land holder ; over six millions of 
property in Georgia are owned by freedmen. 
As a property holder he becomes a con- 
servative force in society and a safe voter. 

Negro youth are answering it by making . 
as great efforte and saenfices for edueation £ fl{ ' he i,^ c ' itiMn8 „ f 

as any class in any land. The clear-headed, y irginia but a smal i Iproportion to that 
candid, capable writers whose letters we j of the w hite 8 . So much the greater pity for 
publish are answering it, and they are fair the colored people, and so much the more gen 
samples of the two or three thousand who, I erosity required of the whites. 1 
in different institutions of a high order matter of the capitation «*» 



beth City, and a resident of Hampton, 
proposing state aid to this Institution. We 
quote from the introductory remarks : 

"Mr. Smith, who is a very respectable and 
intelligent man, spoke briefly, but earnestly 
and well in behalf of his amendment, and he 
was heard with great attention by all parts of 
the House. There was no vote or any other 
expression of opinion taken upon the amend- 
ment, the bill being immediately passed by and 
other business gone into, j However, the de- 
mand made in behalf of his race, as represented 
in Hampton Institute, by Mr. Smith is not un- 
reasonable ; and as his remarks were in very 
good taste, exhibiting not only 



In ths December, January and Febru- 
ary numbers of the Southern Planter and 
Farmer, published in j Richmond, Vs., is 
a scries of articles by " Civis," said to be 
a gentleman of high culture 'audi educa- 
tional position, who denounces the educa- 
tion of the negro in public schools, be- 
cause: 

1st "It asserts the hideous doctrine of 
negro equality. How this blasphemous 
heresy seeks" the amalgamation of the 
races as its culmination was clearly shows 
in the last article. I cannot dwell upon 
this topic ; it is too revolting ; it is too 
disgusting for contemplation." 

3d. " Its policy is cruelty in the extreme 
to the negro himself." ! 

3d. " Because it brings paralysis to our 
industrial pursuits." 

Each of these points is fully commented 
on. There are about thirty pages of 
writing in the above spirit and style, with 
frequent reference to the Divine Will in 
reinforcement of views advanced. 

The crack of the whip would, we think, 
in the author's opinion, prevent the par- 
alysis so imminent from an intelligent la- 
boring class. 

The civilized and Christian world rec- 
ognizes the humanity of popular education 
and considers as cruelty the enforced ig- 
norance and subjection which " Civis " ad- 
vocates as ordained 'of God. He forgets 
the Golden Rule, and the command " Go 
teach all nations." 

The " hideous doctrine " referred to (of 
giving a lower race education and oppor- 
tunity because it is lower and needs im- 
provement) has many enemies in the 
South, especially among the old aristoc- 
racy, to some of whom it is " hideous " in- 
deed not to keep a man down because he 
is black ; " hideous " to teach a man to read 
his Bible understandingly. 

But Virginia and the South are to-day 
filled with noble men, to the manor born, 
who are not afraid of the social consequen- 
ces of education, and who dare trust the 
innate superiority of the Anglo Saxon to 
hold its own, as it does, all over the world, 
and will so long as it ts superior. 

"How this blasphemous heresy seeks- 
the amalgamation of the races was " not 
" clearly shown in the last article." In 
it he says wisely, "Beware how you 
subject human nature to temptation," and 
because of this reckless subjection in 
slavery we have before us the spectacle of 
a race devitalized by mixture, with, we 
believe, more people of mixed than of pure 
blood. Such a stream of white blood as 
has been poured into colored veins will no 



through the South, are fitting themselves 
for She new life providentially opened to 
them, and whose labors will, under God, 
lead their race to a noble use of their 
freedom and their rights. 



Even in the 
I find, by refer- 
ence to the report of the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, that the amount paid by the whites is 



temper 

but good sense, they deserve to be laid before 

the public." /-longer flow. The legal protection of negro 

Tuelbl^^ 

ever are checking this great evil. A little 
more " superiority " on the part of some i 
of the whites would be a great help. 
Civis points his guns the wrong way. He- 
might well say in another sense " I can- 

nnt <4«,all IIIU1TI T h i O ,J,T1W- " 



not dwell upon this topic' 

What is " too disgusting, too revolting 
for contemplation " is the thought of "the - 



$163,020, while that paid [by the colored is j fo^f^ destiny to which many of the 
only*101,188— making an excessforthe whites j.,,. JIjJ im „„^. 
of $01,884. These are, indied, considerations 
why we should not expect so much for the ed- 
ucation of the colored race 1 as the Legislature 
may choose to contribute to the education of 
the white race ; but surely they are not reasons 
why we should have nothing. 

"For my part, Mr. Speaker, I am not here 



Rather than that the "Butler" and 
>' Lincoln " (colored) schools should empty 
their five hundred and fifty children 
-upon the streets for a period of seven 
months, their teachers have offered to work 
for a pittance, and parents are paying a 
small tuition fee of ten cents a week. It 
is oheering to see the enthusiasm of some 
.„ that they have done so of the little children to raise the ten cents 
well This is generally admitted by ! without whioh they cannot enter school 
Southerners. Immediate emancipation has Monday morning. The Farm Manager of 
not wrought the prophesied mischief, be- [ the Normal School buys for his nme kiln, 
cause the negro was better fitted for free- ' at three cents a bushel, all the oyster 
dom than was expected. Contact with ed- j shells that are brought, and many little 
nested people had set them many exam- i fellows have collected their pile often or 
pies of noble character ; had taught them i fifteen bushels for tuition, 
the methods and restraints of civilized life ; j On Monday, February »th, the Hamp- 
they had absorbed knowledge by living ton Singers gave a concert in aid of these 
in an atmosphere of ideas, and earnest j two schools, which was well attended by 
thought busied the brains, that had been all classes, and eighty-five dollars were re- 
dormant for ages. The pressure that was } alized. 

► \ > rN • ■:•':< 



Owing to exhaustion of funds the pub- 
lic schools of Elizabeth City County, Va , 

of which Hampton is the principal town , - . m ■ made fln » ^ 

are closing after a session of but A™ i £e o£er aide of the House, but I am here to statements, 
, „ , aid everything that is for the good of the State ' as possible. 



fair, right minded, improving and Christian 
girls studying at Hampton and at similar 
institutes would be subjected were it not 
for their great release and new light. These 
higher schools and the common schools are 
interdependent and make up one system. 
We have given only a few of " Civis's " 
i, but the pith of them as nearly 
The dishonesty of paying 



and which is"not detrimental to the good of | large sums for education and ignoring the 
'my constituents, and I trust that gentlemen of public creditors is forcibly presented ana 
the other side may meet my amendment in this i worthy of an able article in.reply. • 
liberal spirit and help the Hampton Normal j Virginia in her pinching poverty has re- 
and Agricultural Institute, j That institute is | ^ved to educate all her children. This 
the great light of the eastern portion,of VTr- j m co _ nection with her great resources 
ginia, and should not be allowed to grow dim material wealth manly worth will 

N^navefn^ 

claims such honorable gentlemen as Gen. Fran- nation's councds. She will find that goon 
cisH. Smith, of Lexington! and Col. Walter j morals and intelligence usually go together; 
H. Taylor, of Norfolk ; but I am persuaded that the negro will gradually separate into 
that these claims are recognized by gentlemen | c i agge8 f which the .better will become de- 
of fairness and- ability on | the other side ofV g^ble citizens, and-said in elevating and 
this House, "a that these gentlemen wil|not >^ mi . ft lo ^ immigration 
permit them unchampipned to be trampled un- T attracted to intelligent labor, and 
Ser foot. The sum asked } «"* S£ toW settlement of Anglo Sax- 

cerely hope that it may be granted." tnat as in every B«.u«ira<» ui ow~ 

ons on either continent the race will how 



nted." 

Mr. Smith is a blacksmith of this town, 
a most industrious and excellent workman 
as well as a good citizen, and is entitled 
to the respect which he receives. 



its own and will be, as it always has been, 
able to choose its own distance, sooially, 
from those that'' surround it. 



Instruction in the art of cooking is 
«ow given to the girls of the Senior Class 
at the Hampton Institute. Every Satur- 
day a detail prepares a dinner ; they do this 
with zest and consider it a privilege to have 
,uch useful training, though part are 
already skilled in the culinary art. 

The desire and demand for labor twstu- 
dents was never so eager as now. As it 
becomes a fixed fact in our system it is 
regarded less as drudgery and more as 
means of help. Eight years of experience 
in the " blasphemous heresy " of educating 
blacks has proved most satisfactory, as a 
stimulus to good habits, a means of great 
mental improvement and of Christian 
growth, through which our pupils, and in 
tome measure the thousands whom they 
teach will be lifted up to the kingdoms 
of manhood and womanhood, heretofore 
almost inaccessible to them, not by God's 
decree, but by man's wickedness. 



The number of children here is about sixty; 
■one of them walk nearly ten miles a day. 
They are not dilatory about coming In on 
time; tho' I. open at « o'clock every morning, 
there 'e hardly two at any time who oome late. 
I mailt ear that the moet of 'em make great ef- 
fort to get their studies as told to do. Some 
hare indulged in the idea that the negroes will 
not be ledT>y their own people. I deny that, 
end eay in its etead that if a good, brave, hon- 

C colored man or woman go among the negroes, 
or .he Is sure of success. In tie above case 
I can't blame the colored people for not wanting 
to catch up a colored man and put him in their 
bosoms any more than I would blsme the white 
race for not wanting to associate with strange 



white men, whether they are carpetbaggers or 
not. These questions begin to settle themselves 
without further legislation. The next thing 
that becomes very important to the colored peo- 
ple is: that they have got to educate themselves, 
that is, thro' their own teachers. 

A man is stimulated to success by what has 
been done in the past by mankind, also by what 
may be done in future by himself. But he would 
never be thus driven on if he were taught from 
his very earliest existence that he belongs to a 
race that could n't get beyond a certain lpw 
standard, and that in fact he is inferior and was 
from the first beginning. We must have 
teachers of our own raoe who do like teachers 
have done for other races— find out where it 
started from, know every step toward civiliza- 
tion, every war that they have fought and con- 
quered in, every invention made, able to show 
to his or her scholars that man it man %f treated 
dectnUy, no matter who he is or Where he came 

My school is a success in all 'hat I can ask. 
(The cry is more teachers). J- M. W. 

We believe that there is not a more hon- 
est and reliable or a more competent ob- 
server of his race than .the author of the 
following. 

The " remedy " for the terrible state of 
things of which' he writes is, first of all, 
in a clear apprehension of them We pub- 
lish this letter as the dark side of negro 
life in the South, feeling it will do good 
by bringing a great evil to the attention 
of Christian philanthropy, and knowing 
that telling the whole truth is essential 
to wise and successful efforts for the re- 

On my way home I stopped in at my school- 
house where there is being a (bo called) "feast 
held for the benefit of an order that holds forth 



LETTERS rBOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

EVERY-DAY EXPERIENCES OP TEACHERS: 
WHAT THEY SEE AND THINK ; THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE NEGRO RACE AS DESCRIBED 
BY INTELLIGENT COLORED MEN AND WOMEN ; 
A DARK PICTURE WITH A BRIGHT SIDE \ A 
GREAT AND PRESSING NEED. POR LEADERS 
IN EDUOATION, TEMPERANCE AND MORAL 
REFORM ; THE RESULTS OF THE HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE. 

One of the brightest of Hampton's 
alumni writes from a mountain town of 
Virginia" as follows : 

January, 1876. 
Dear Teacher .—While my scholars are sing- 
ing Johnny Smoker (a kind of gymnastic exer- 
cise that my friend Mrs. Dixon taught me .when 
1 went to school to her) I thought 1 would write, 
or rather commence a letter to you. I have a 
school of seventy-six pupils, some of which are 
very apt and learn ever so fast, while some are 
slow and dull; but I try to do my duty by them 
all 1 find the gymnastics we had to be so 

V lIIL:l. r l»«lrai1 nan sat: sVairiSt flint. 



We are glad to add a cheerful let 
from a different section of the Soi 
With such workers a better state of things 
is sure, to come Honest, earnest effo»*» 
for the freerlmen command, every wh 
Virginia, the cordial approval and 
support of the whites : 

I am sorry to say that the preachers up 
do npt amount to very much. There are but 
or three of them that can read a whole chafter 
in the Bible. And the people, as a whole, 
are a great wave behind the times. I have Very 
hard work to get them to buy school books; for 
their children; so you may know by that they 
will not buy a paper. I have had a new school- 
house put up since Christmas. I had to go to 
work. and help them finish it; they got lt| all 
done but making the seats and building |the 
1 chimney. I put my school in charge of one of 
the large scholars and went to work with the 
men. They said they should not like to Work 
I under me very long for I would work them! too 
hard. My school will be out by the 1st of 
March; don't know whether it will go or — 
longer or not. Hope it will continue, for I 
a very good Sunday-school going, too. 

I and I are the only colored teachers in 

the county. They have had all white teachers 
here before. They like us very well, andjaay 
they would like four or five more of the Hamp- 
ton boys next fall. I like teaching verywell 
indeed, it does me good to see how fast sonde of 
my scholars learn. Nothing more this tiiuK 



Here is another refreshing letter, pub- 
lished, as is our rule with all these com- 
munications, without changing style or 
adding any merit to the composition. It 
tells of a little supply of books, etc., sent 
from the North. 

He writes from- the eastern portion of 
North Carolina, where he is doing an ex- 
cellent missionary work, and where ten 
men like him would do more for the col- 
ored race than a thousand office-holders 
or soldiers. Help us, ye who read this, to 
supply more such men : 

My school closes the 19th of March. [Miss 
L sent me a box containing bookB; papers and 
cards; the cards were very beautifully colored 
with various hues. I presented each schol 



never weary of them, and It is real refreshing 
to me after a hard day's teaching to go through 
them with the scholars. 

Our sohimManne is very cold and open. I have 
been trying to get the parents to fix It, but 
they do not seem to care anything about It; so I 
tell the children they must trust In' the Lord. 
Perhaps we will get It fixed before the severest 
part of the winter. 

I had a Christmas tree for my school— a con- 
cert with it. It was the first one that was ever 
in the neighborhood , for the colored people. 
Everybody was pleased with the performance. 
- They say they never saw such doings In their 
life. I have the praise of both white and col- 
ored that I have done more for the school in my 



day morning. While I looked on at some that 
I have been, teaching for so long, now more than 
twelve months, my attention was called back w 
my labors, and I came off, downcast and sad, 
asking, have I accomplished anything in my 
workhere t and I could scarcely say yes. Truly 
I have taught some to read and write, with 
some other primary branches added; but all of 
this, in my estimation, without morality is noth- 

The General has several times asked me to 
write letters for publication, of the condition 
and habits of the people here, but (I hate the 
word) I can't write a letter of that kind, for 
when I write I am apt to say that which rests 

.. ' i_ ..... ...;..,] I s m sit. th« 



orod that I have done more ior me acnooi m iuj , «««« *. LT "~ T~ii T 

£*5s?jssfa ft'Sssa* saftra? « % 

carrying what 



ie HaniDton 1 am aimpiy , oouitiKKn t ~ ' .J *. . . ~z 

learned inw effect in my approve of J. W. C's letter but fcan state farts 
I Jhat can nearly equal it. Of course it will not 
' will be more than I dare say 



ihmavervnleeSiinday^ehool; but the people '■ apply to all, bit it 

ft I^y te explain the Bibfe fessoas the best I i and obedient scholars, some that won M b. Prom- 

can 1% jtSj/^^S^t no ! iratTonr * TSSttSZ tYiftt.VgTi 
not agree about or more Sf me to tell them about the horror, and wick- 

hope to live to see my race ""J"*?" . . { . f Qrinkm g when they go home at night 
enlightened. I am going id toTfather who hi. it setting oS the table await- 

fiv. month. ^more and * g» S.^ arrival. One more week will make 

I hardly know which I enjoyed the most, 
those Christmas days spent at Hampton or the 
one afhome; but I shall always prize Hampton 

.. "_._v 11, l.~.,w. tlnw CAT, I hilt 



Wltn varioun uuot. ± — -7- — 1— 

witli a little bundle, and if you could havelseen 
the eagerness and joy with which they grasped 
them, you would have felt that that dear w(>man 
was repaid for the interest she has manifested 
in me and them. I had an exhibition [also, 
which consisted of dialogues, poetry and prose 
A great many of the people came to theexay 
else and repeatedly expressed their delight and 
pleasure by their a mi ling faces and words of 
commendation . a few old Christian ladies re- 
mained after the audience was dismissed and 
spoke words of Christian sympathy and advice, 
which I valued more than all the praise I re 
celved from the crowd generally. I felt a pleas- 
ure and deUght no words can exsress. Those 
simple but earnest and industrious people ex- 
hibited a desire for knowledge and general in- 
formation almost wonderful/ Whenever I 
spoke or explained their lessons to them; they 
paid the best of attention to/what was said, and 
showed a deep interest. TJiere are a great many 
unpleasant features in the work, of which we 
teachers never speak because we feel there ib no 
true glory In any work like ours, nnlessi some 
sacrifice and self-denial is made In performing 
It. I must say I feel thoroughly repaid for my 
efforts for them. 



to this place and was told by a young girl wh» 
used it. Thay chew a piece of stick until it 
comes something like a brush, and then they \ 
dip the brush in a lot of snuff and put it is 
their mouths. This they do until their mouths 
are quite full, then sit and keep the brush 
moving around in their mouths all tbe time. 
You can hardly meet a woman who has not a 
brush of this kind in her mouth. Besides . 
they may have a baby in their arms and one 
by the hand. This is the case with the largest 
number of tbe girls in this place. You teachers 
cannot impress it upon the minds of the scholars 
too strongly how very important it is to go out 
from that school real mm and women. I have 
often wondered since I've been out teaching, 
how thoBe scholars who come to the Hamptoa 
Institution see their weak points so quickly 
and are willing to reform Some of them 
come from such miserable homes. Just what 
the colored race is to be in the future depends 
entirely upon the Hampton and like Institu- 
tions. If they fail to send out good teachers 
the colored race will certainly fail to be any- 
thing. I didn't mean particularly those who 
can explsin arithmetic, teach grammar, and 
spell well. The colored race wants to be 
taught the real, true worth of intelligence and 
character. I used to think when I. was at 
school that tbe General's lectures were too 
severe before the boys and girls; but now I 
don't think bo at all. I wish he would make 
them stronger and oftener. J ■ 

Miss. H., talk to the girls in prayer meeting 
about character.. Tell them about tbe sin and 
misery women bring upon themselves by their 
brutish' actions. The reason I ask yon to talk 
to them in prayer meeting is because their re- 
ligion does not seem to hinder them from do- 
ing any mean, low, disgraceful thing. 

1 musf stop and ask you some advice. I 
have a very large Sunday school, and you dont 
know how much I enjoy teaching it. The 
children like to come to Sunday school, and I 
try to make it as interesting as I can. I have 
as manv young men/and women in my Sunday- 
school is I have children. I take up a penny 
collection in Sabbath school every Sunday 
morning, with/which I am going to send off 
and get them 7 some nice little books and pa- 
pers. I want you to tell me where to write 
for them and what kind to get. I am so sorry 
that my scholars haven't any Bibles. I have 
only seen two since my own since I came here. 
About one-fourth of my Sunday school have 
Testaments. 



for it seem so much like home How can I but 
love It,— for It was there I said I would try and 
lead a better life, which I am still trymg to do 
Sough with many trials and difficulties, but 
-with the help of God I'll try to hold out to the 
end. Give my love to all the teachers and 
. scholars. 



ana 1 nave* mwp "* ™»™— - . , ^ - 

are altogether, whom I taught the alphabet. .. 
will soon be the first class of my school, and I 
enjoy teaching them, and I do believe they all 
love me and will try to do anything I ask them. 
Now this is a class of children from nine/to 
fifteen years old, none over fifteen. ] [*iwpte 
ask as 1 have asked myself more than a hundred 
times: How can these children be what I try to 
teach them to be when they are surrounded with 
all kinds of low habits? not being taught to 

Onewhowaanoti^ 



One who was. not spoiled ^ WfTe ttttTttZ^&ZvS* 
musical campaign as a member of the | JJwJ ~j one of tnlt race.but I hop* not 

Hampton Student-singers, is teaching in a , of ' tha Wji»yT „inettiues shed tears, as I have i 
county where he is the first and only ne- with these thoughts. The prospects 

bto schoolmaster employed in the colored ; may look bright to you. while you are teaching 
SSI. We extract from his last let, , Afe y tSai *£3ti£?£Z!& 
tar. It is gratifying to record such en- ; v^hafbX not goto ifrica 

couraging work : to find work. / 

January 28. '76. ' Now I fear that this letter w!ll cause sad re- 

Dear ^^^JffiSSlfS ffihW^^ 
views, as has been the ease . h"*"" *! 5ri,, nds t„. U ay I thought of you. and Intended 

done. 
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Lamentations like those of Isaiah I 
be poured put by reason of the contp 
of the colored population in some pa 
the South- _ ,. 

This letter from North Carolin 
what >s true of the lowest white as 
the lowest colored population ; ther 
mgx- important missionary field^ 
wc rid than among these classes, 
colored communities are comp 
free from the evils described. The I 
is lully capable of doing her share i 
needed work : 

I must tell you a little about my njwlhome. 
To begin, I must say that it is decidedly the 
worst place that ever I was in. I have been 
asked to be an agent for the Southkbn Work- 
MAis in this vicinity. Had he asked mfe to be 
an agent for whisky, tobacco and shun, I 
could do good business. It is one of the most 
disgraceful sights that your eyes everjbeheld 
to see a young girl with her mouth stuffed full 
! of tobacco, her lips all stained with tobacco 
juice, and her teeth all ruined by tdbacco; 
for such is the condition of nearly evert young 
girl's mouth in this place. They will sit in 
your presence and dip snuff and smoke the 
pipe all day without feeling the least |embar 



pipe an uaj niiuvu, — , # 

raised by your lectures. I asked a young girl 
yesterday (just seventeen years old) wasn t 
she ashamed to use tobacco 1 she said|"no, 
she could " notdo without tobacco and -— 
I thin told her all the sin and folly it „ 
whisky, tobacco and snuff. She laughed, as 
if to say that is all nonsensical talk 

Perhaps you don't know what . 
by dipping muff. I didn't know until 
.- 1L. 



mean 



/The disposition evinoed in Virginia to 
/give the colored teacher a fair chance is 
shown by a graduate who writes : " In 
many places, the Hampton students have 
been and are supplanting a number of 
poor white teachers who are not allowed 
to teach in the white schools, and who are 
constantly before the Board of Trustees 
and the Superintendent, begging for em- 
ployment in our schools as their only 
chance of support." 

The hope of the colored race lies in 
sufficient and proper instruction. Ita 
friends may be assured that there is plenty 
of material for good teachers. We say to 
the North, " Assist all the southern schools 
whose object is to supply teachers for the 
negro race, and a great work will be ac- 
complished,'.' and we would urge the cause 
of the poor whites as strongly as that of 
the blacks. This is the real reconstruo-. 
tion— here all good men of both sections 
and all classes are in sympathy. 

That our graduates are, as a class, in- 
1 spired by Christian zeal we well know. 
: The following illustrates their spirit in 
j this respect :— ' 

|l heard of the new profesnona in Obri* 
among the scholars, and also of the baptising ; 
it was quite charming news to me. I hope 
they may all prove faithful Christians and be 
goodand useful, for their labors are needed 
very much, and I am sure they will find it 
much more pleasant when they go out to teach. 
After an introduction, among the first ques- 
tions I am asked this, "Are you a member of 
the church ? " It is a joy to me that I can an- 
swer I am— not only to tell them I am, but to 
labor in that direction. Though I feel that 
I am the least among God's people, especially 
when I go to the church and see others shout 
and hear them talk,— but when I come to 
think about it to myself, it seems to nie that 
they are not * meek and lowly in spirit, but 
they art boasting too* much and need what I 
may call Christian civilization. I know I am 
not to "judge," but I think there are a great 
many meaningless words and actions among 
the colored people ip time of worship, and for 
a short time afterward . I have nothing to say 
about it in public at church, but I speak 
against it in my school, and' also to the Chris- 
tian parents when in private conversation. I 
pray that I may Uve to see it alt-done away, 
and we shaU all be pious Christians. I don't 
think these have any impression on the world, 
or make the actors any more acceptable with 
God, though they may know better what they 
are doing than L 



THE 80NG OF 1876. 

A Festival Poem written for the German C enten- 
nial Singers' Unlen of New York. 



BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 



Waken, voice of the Land's Devotion ! 

Spirit of freedom, awaken all ! 
Bluff, ye shores, to song of Ocean, 
Rivers answer, and mountains call ! 

The.golden day has come, 

Let every tongue be dumb, 
That sounded its malice or murmered its fears; 

She hath won her story, 

She wears her glory. 
We crown her the Land of a Hundred Years ! 



Out of darkness, and toil, and danger, 

Into the light of Victory's day, 
Help to the weak, and home to the stranger, 
Freedom to all, she hath held her way. 

Now Europe's orphans rest 

Upon her mother-breast: 
The voices of Nations are heard In the cheers 

That shall cast upon her 

New love and honor ; 
And crown her the Queen of a Hundred Years I 



Bight of each shall secure our mothers ; 
Child of each is her faithful son! 

We give Thee heart and hand. ' 

Our glorious native Land. 
For battle has tried thee, and time endears; 

We will write thy story. 

As pure as of old P for a thousand Years ! 



stole through the cabin. The slumbrous dron- 
ing of bumble-bees outside the canvas roof, 
the faint cawing of rooks on the opposite 
mountain, and the fatigue of my morning 
ride, began to droop my eyelids. I pulled the 
wraps* over me, as u precaution against the 
freshening mountain breeze, and in a few mo- 
ments was asleep. 

I do not remember how long I slept. I 
must have been conscious, however, during 
my slumber, of my inability to keep myself 
covered by the urape, for I awoke once or 
twice, clutching it with a despairing hand as 
it was disappearing over the foot of the couch. 
Then I became suddenly aroused to the foot 
that my efforts to retain it were resisted by 
some equally persistent force, and, letting it 
go, I was horrified at seeing it swiftly drawn 
under the couch. At this point I sat up com- 
pletely awake; for immediately after, what 
seemed to be an exaggerated muff began to 
emerge from under the couch. Presently it 
appeared fully, dragging the urape after it. 
There was no mistaking it now — it was a baby 
bear. A mere suckling it was true, — a help- 
less roll of fat and fur, — but, unmistakably, a 
grizzly cub. 



1 as a baby's. Except for the bright blue, steely 
i hooks, half-sheathed in his little toes, there 
was not a single harsh outline or detail in his 
plump figure. He was as free from angles as 
oue of Leda's offspring. Your caressing hand 
sank away in his fur with dreamy languor. 
To look at him long was an intoxication 
of the senses; to pat bim was a wild de- 
lirium ; to embrace him, an utter demoralization 
of the intellectual faculties. 

When he bad finished the sugar, he rolled 
out of the door with a half-diffident, half-in- 
viting look in his eye, as if he expected me to 
follow. I did so, but the sniffing and snort- 
ing of the keen-scented Pomposo in the hollow, 
not only revealed the cause of his former ter- 
ror, but decided me to take another direction. 
After a moment's hesitation, he concluded to 
go with me, although I am satisfied, from a 
certain impish look in his eye, that he fully 
understood and rather enjoyed the fright of 
Pomposo. As he rolled along at my side, with 
a gait not nnlike a drunken sailor, I discovered 
that his long hair concealed a leather collar 
arbund his neck, which bore for its legend the 
single word. "Baby I " I recalled the mysteri- 
ous suggestion of the two miners. This, then, 



I took leave of the baby early the next morn- 
ing in Sylvester's cabin, and out of Respect to 
Pomposo's feelings, rode by without any poit- 
script of expression. But tho night before I 
had made Sylvester solemnly swear, that in 
the event of any separation between himself 
and Baby, it should revert to me, JfM the 
same time," he had added, " it 's only fair to 
say that I don't think 
fellow, and I don't know 
would part the cub and i 




On the lower spurs of the mountain 
chain which rises from the great plain of 
Akkar. north of Tripoli, on the northern 
coast of Africa, and runs northward along 
the Syrian coast as far as Antioch, lies the 
picturesque village and -castle of Safeeta," 
of which a view is given in the accompa- 
nying sketch. 

This castle, which, with the famous fort- 
ress of El Husn, four hours to the east- 



BABY 8TLVE8TEB. 



BY BKJCT HART R. 



It was at a little mining camp in the Califor- 
nia Sierras that he first dawned upon me in all 
his grotesque sweetness. 

I had arrived early in the morning, but not 
in time to intercept the friend who was the 
object of my visit. He had gone "prospect- 
ing," so they told me, on the river, and would 
not return until late in the afternoon. They 
could sot say what direction he had taken; 
they could not suggest that I would not be 
likely to find bim if I followed. But it was 
the general opinion that I had better wait. 

I looked around me. I was standing upon 
the bank of the river, and, apparently, the 
only other human beings in the world were my 
interlocutors, who were even then just disap- 
pearing from my horizon dawn the steep bank 
of the river'a dry bed. I approached the edge 
of the bank. 

Where could I wait ? 

O, anywhere; down with them on the river- 
bar, where they were working, if I liked I Or 
I could make myself at home in any of those 
cabins that I fouud lying round loose. Or, 
perhaps it would be cooler and pleasanter for 
me in my friends cabin on the hill. Did I see 
those three large sugar-pines 1 And, a little to 
the right, a canvas roof and chimney over the 
bushes ? Well, that was my friend's— that was 
Dick Sylvester's cabin. I* could stake my 
horse in that little hollow, and just hang round 
there till he came. I would find some books 
in the shanty ; I could amuse myself with them. 
Or I could play with the baby. 

Do what i 

But they had already gone. I leaned over 
the bank, and called after their vanishing'fig- 
ures: 

"What did you say ? " , 

The answer floated up slowly on the hot, 
Bl »geiah air: 

"Pla-a-y with the oa-uy." 

The lazy echoes took it up, and tossed it 
languidly from hill to hill, until Bald Moun- 
tain opposite made some incoherent remark 
, about the baby, and then all was still, 

I must have been mistaken. My friend was 
not a man of family ; there was not u woman 
within forty miles of the river camp; he never 
was so passionately devoted to children as to 
import a luxury so expensive. I must have 
been mistaken. 

Unsaddling my horse in the little hollow, I 
tethered him to a young sapling, and turned 
toward the cabin. But I had gone only a few 
steps when I heard a quick trot behind me, 
and poor Pomposo, with every fibre tingling 
with fear, was at my heels. I looked hurriedly i 
around. Here was Pomposo shivering from 
his arched neck to his sensitive haunches, his | 
very flanks pulsating with terror. I soothed 
him as well as I could, and then walked to the 
edge of the wood and peered into its dork re- 
cesses. The bright flush of a bird's wing, or 
the quick dart of a squirrel, was all I saw. I 
confess it was with something of superstitious 
expectation that I again turned toward tho 
cabin. • 

I threw myself on a couch and tried to read. 
But I soon exhausted my interest in my friend's 
library, and lay there staringthrough the open 
door on the green hillside beyond. The breeze 
again sprang up, and a delicious coolness, 
mixed with the rare incense of the woods, 




I cannot recall anything 
ludicrous than its aspect as it slowly raised its 
small wondering eyes to mine. It was so much 
taller on its haunches than its shoulders, — its 
fore-legs were so disproportionately smell,— 
that in wolking, its hind-feet invariably took 
precedence. It was perpetually pitching for- 
ward over its pointed, inoffensive noso, 'and 
recovering itself always, after these involun- 
tary somersaults, with the gravest astonish- 
ment. To add to its preposterous appearance, 
one of its hind-feet was adorned by a shoe of 
Sylvester's, into which it had accidentally and 
inextricably stepped. As this somewhat im- 
peded its first impulse to fly, it turned to me; 
and then, possibly recognizing in the stranger 
the same species as its master, it [mused. Pres- 
ently, it slowly raised itself on its hind-legs, 
and vaguely and deprecatingly waved a baby 
paw. fringed witK little hooks of steel. I took 
ithe paw and shook it gravely. From that mo- 
ment yk were friends. The little affair of the 
ierape was forgotten. 

Nevertheless, I was wise enough to cement 
our friendship by an act of delicate courtesy. 
Following the direction of his eyes, I hud no 
difficulty in finding, on a shelf near the ridge- 
pole, the sugar-box and the square lumps of 
white sugar that even the poorest miner is 
never without. While he was eating them I 
had time to exuminc him more closely. His 
body was a silky, dnrk, but exquisitely modu- 
lated gray, deepening to black in his paws and 
muzzle. His fur was excessively long, thick, 
and soft as cider down ; the cushions of flesh 
beneath, perfectly infantine in their texture 
and contour. He was so very yonng that the 
palms of' his half-human feet were still tender ] 

• A line Mexican blanket, used lis an outer irar- I 
ment for lilting. 



>y" with whom I was to "play." 
How we "played;" how Baby ollowed me 
to roll him down hill, crawling and puffing up 
I Again each time, with perfect good humor; 
j how he climbed a young sapling after my Pan- 
J amo hot, which I had "shied" into one of 
: the topmost branches; how after getting it he 
' til it suited his pit 



)w when he 
olking aboi 



did 



sted i 



iree legs, carrying , 
o crushed and shapeless mass, closped to his 
breast with the remaining one; how I missed 
him at lost, and finally discovered him seated 
on a table in one of the tenantless cabins, with 
a bottle of syrup between his paws, vainly en- 
deavoring to extract its contents— these and 
other details of that eventful day I shall not 
weary the reader with now. Enough that when 
Dick Sylvester returned, I was pretty well 
fugged out, and the baby was rolled up, an 
immense bolster at the foot of the .couch, 
asleep. Sylvester's first words after our greet- 
ing were: . 

" Is n't he delicious ? " 
"Perfectly. Where did you get him ? "' 
"Lying under his dead mother, five miles 
from here," said Dick, lighting his pipe. 
"Knocked her over at fifty yards; perfectly 
cleun shot— never moved afterward! Baby 
Crawled out, scared but unhurt. She must 
have been carrying him in her mouth, and 
dropped him when she faced me. for he was 
n't more than three days old, and not steady 
on his pins. He takes the only milk that 
comes to the settlement— brought up by Adams 
Express at seven o'clock every morning. They 
say he looks like me. Do you think so! " asked 
Dick, with perfect gravity, stroking his hoy- 
colored moustnehios, and evidently assuming 
his best expression. 



ward, was one of the northernmost bul- 
warks of Crusaders' power, is built on the 
site of very ancient substructions of bev- 
eled stones, indicating that the site was 
used in times earlier than that of the 
Greeks, for a fortified military post; — one 
of the " fenced cities " of the Hebrew pe- 
riod. Nothing now remains of the ancient 
buildings at Safeeta except the moat and 
foundation-stones of the fori. These are, 
however, very extensive, covering the top 
of the central hill of the three hills on 
which the modern village is built. The 
stones are are large, beveled, and admira- 
bly laid, and will doubtless stand for cen- 
turies more without exhibiting a trace of 
the march of time, save in the piles of 
ruins of more modern structures, which 
are crumbling into the moat, and heaped 
above the vaults and cisterns. 

The present tower, which is built in 
the center of the now ruined fortification, 
is about one hundred feet high, and the 
walls of all three stories are pierced with 
slits for the discharge of arrows. 

The view from this lofty castle is grand 
in the extreme. Lebanon, with its snowy 
summits, towers magnifiejently to the south- 
west. To the westward, the blue Mediter- 
ranean stretches away to the horizon, while 
toward the south lies the rich plain of Ak- 
kar and Tripoli in the distance, and be- 
hind it the cape of the " Divine Counte- 
nance," shutting out the view in the direc- 
tion of Beirut. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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Under this tower are immense cisterns, 
perforating the sides and summit of the 
MIL The fortress, as seen in the drawing, 
is in ruins, only a few of its many pictur- 
esque arches and walls being yet erect. 
The miserable government of the district 
has repaired a very small portion of the 
ruins with an insignificant structure, which 
may be seen to the left of the wall, and 
which is occupied by the executive of the 
county. 

The village is built on three conical hills, 
of whioh the tower occupies the central 
one. The houses are low. They are built 
of large cobble-stones, laid 1 up without 
mortar — precisely as we lay up a stone 
wall in AWerica; have no windows and 
only one low door. The roofs are of great 
beams, overlaid with hewn boards and cov- 
ered with earth. The floor is of mud, 
beaten flat. 



Bible have been circulated, several of the j on it should be well and thoroughly done ; 
youth of both sexes have been sent to the \ S^^S^L^'^^J^V 

- Ah»ih Roinit. and Si- : g™ tru8t - 

necessary 

shams, no imitations, and be sure that from 
top to bottom your house is honestly built, 
over a church to be organized in that re- | The very greatest fault in the ordinary archi 



youtn oi dolu sexes nave u^u «u , «, ™- ; tm8t . worth Workman, deprive yourself if 
training-schools at Abeih, Beirut, and Si- , oJ al f ornamcn tation, but permit no 

don, and we have now a prospect of soon 1 
ordaining a native pastor, and settling him 



gion. 



■ tecture of the day is its flimsiness and want of 



From the first this community has been 1 honesty, and for this no amount of stucco, 
subjected to a fire of persecution, more I cheap carving, or sham ornament of any kind 
J , . ,, r , . , T»:^i-« can atone. If you are limited as to the amount 
severe than is iwually employed by Divine j JJ^JjjJJjJ whicb u (:an put int0 8 house 
Providence, to burn off the dross of world- , (which I am taking f or granted to be the case) 
liness and error. They have been impns- tnen TOUr nr8t care mu8t he to see that you 
oned, beaten, robbedi cursed, oppressed by I ge t something real and permanently valuable 
unjust taxation and falsely-charged debts, I in return for _your money. Be sure that your 
at times driven from their homes, and yet I foundations are sound, your walls substantial, 
"hen they have been your roof light, your wind-.ws — J 



have stood firm, 
at Damascus, and 
different times, in 
unjust judges of tl 



CripoU, and Beirut, at 
ftrch of help from the 
! land, or in prison on 



false charges, they have ever displayed an 
They repair it when broken eagerness for evangelical instruction, and 
bv pouring fresh deposits of liquid mud an avidity in the reading and study of the 
suffering it to dry. The i Word, (which they always carry with them 
but one room, in which the j in their journeys,) which is quite remark- 
ile store their grain and able. .... . , . , . 

am, ,ousc their cattle, sheep, goats, [ Many of the children are shepherds, and 
and chicken*, and live themselves. There cannot attend the schools^ yet tticy carry 
is no chimney, nor any fire-place, and the 1 with them Primers 
smoke is permitted to find its way out j study in the fields 



from a small hole in the roof, and through sides of the mountains ; and manyje.! 
the cracks in the door. 



girls as well as the 



and Testaments, and 
and on the rugged 



boys have lerfrned to 



fitting, and that you begin with one thorough 
co it of paint, outside ,'nd in; after which if 
you have any money left, you can afford to 
take a little time to consider what is the best 
use for it. 

The point to l>c next considered, as affecting 
both comfort aud utility, is the internal di- 
vision and arrangen-ent of the house, and this 
demands some thought, for the arrangement 
of the rooms of a house -fiords a very delicate 
and valuable test of the amount of civilization 
and refinement possessed by its inhabitants. 
In the dwellings of the very poor and ignorant 
we find human beings of all ages and both 
sexes crowded together to one room, forming 
a hot-bed from which springs a frightful crop 
of indecency, immorality and vice, and to no 




The sides of the hills are covered with I road wi ll, and ha 
olive and fig-trees, and with low trimmed ! tiuns of t le Word 
groves of mulberry-trees, the leaf of which Herald. 
is employed in raising the silk-worm. 

The history of the introduction of the 
Protestant doctrines into Safeeta is briefly 
this. The members of the house of Besh- 
shoor, a race of scribes of the government 
tax bureau, genuine descendents of the 
publicans of ancient times, had by fraud- 
ulent means obtained possession of the 
lands of .a large number of the villagers. 
They had appealed in vain to the govern- 
ment, and to consuls, for aid ; but finally 
it was suggested to them, without the 
knowledge of the missionaries, that if 
they turned Protestants they would come 
under the protection of the English gov- 
ernment, and realize their possessions 



committed large poi- 
of (iod Mi**ionn>y 



HOUSE AND HOME. 

nan finds 



When a man finds himself the possessui 
piece of laud with money sufficient to put 
Up a small house, i. e., about four hundred 
dollars, our second question at once presents 
itself: "How can such a house be built to 
properly accommodate a family of six or seven 
members ? " Now of course in answering this i 
question there are many things to be taken 
into consideration, and more ways than one of 
reaching the desired result. In the first place, 
climate must be consulted, and as the majority 
of our readers live where warm weather is to 
be provided for rather than cold, the sugges- 
tions which we have to offer will be especially 



lower depths than this can human beings sink, 
for it pre-supposes the absence of even the in- 
stincts of modesty and decency. ^Now the 
j first step on the upward road is the separation 
' of the sexes, then the prevention of over- 
j crowding, finally the separation of individuals, 
and the setting apart of certain rooms for 
. | special purposes, as kitchen, dining, sitting, 
j sleeping rooms, etc. ; and this is what we reach 
in the home, and it is an approximation to this 
which should be attempted even in tho/small 
est house which is inhabited by 
women claiming to be civilized, 
be done," you ask. "upon small 
where the mistress has 



is of sufficient size to accommodate a more 
than usually large family, and is commonly 
beyond '.he means or the needs of a working 
man. In any of these houses a small entrance 
hall opening from the front door is desirable, 
a back door is indispeniable, while a piazza or 
porch and a garret each adds greatly to the 
general convenience and comfort. The minor 
details must of course depend chiefly upon the 
wants and taste of the family : but the points 
which I insist upon as of unvarying importance 
art: 1st, that the house should be property di- 
vided; 2d, that the rooms should be set apart 
for special uses; 3d, that great effort should 
be made to prevent over-crowding, especially 
in the sleeping rooms. This last iB a matter of 
beth decency and hygiene, a id it may be con- 
sidered certain that a room of ordinary siz* 
should never be inhabited by more than three 
people, while in most cases it is desirable that 
the number should be limited to two, it be- 
ing always understood that ventilation should 
always be most carefully attended to. I dwell 
strongly upon the points just mentioned be- 
cause, as I have said before, I believe that a 
properly arranged and well ordered house is 
an important educational agent, that it has 
real and great power to civilize and elevate, 
and that finally its refining influences depend 
more than- is commonly supposed upon these 
particulars of internal arrangement. 

In regard to externals the first great consid- 
eration should be the drainage, for nothing so 
nearly affects the inhabitants of a house as the 
local drainage and the quality and quantity of 
the water supply. In city houses these mat- 
ters are usually under the control of officials, 
the individual having no direct power or re- 
sponsibility, but in most country neighbor- 
hoods each man has to attend personally to 
the details of drainage, etc., and consequently 
every man's duty to inform himself as to 
best means of obtaining efficient local 
lige and a pun* water supply. Where 
there is any general system of drainage for a 
town or village all that is necessary is to 
properly connect each newly built house with 
the main drain, and this can be done by means 
of a. single small pipe, in o which the whole 
house-drainage, from water-closet, sinks, etc., 
must pass, and which must be tilled with traps 
and properly jointed. The latest experiments 
prove that brick sewers are almost always fail- 
ures, both on account of the material and the 
Bize, for a sewer should never be of more than 
sufficient capacity, because, as we all know, a 
current of water spread over a Urge surface 
flows with much less force than when it is con- 
fined within a smaller space, and the effect of 
this in a sewer is to permit the deposit of all 
heavy substances which may have entered the 
drain and which lie there choking up the pas- 
sage, when in a sewer of smaller capacity they 
would quickly be carried down by the force-of 
the flow. A smooth two-inch pipe of some 
hard, vitreous material, which cannot absorb 
sewer filth, will carry off all th>: drainage from 
hu ordinary house, is the best possible sewer 
and is compaiatively inexpensive. Where 
there is no public system and the drainage is 
purely local it is best to raise the foundation 
of the house a little above the general level of 
the ground by filling in so that there be a nat- 
ural drainage of all moistute away from the 
house, while all the house slops should be dis- 
posed of in ways to be presently described. 



require in many respects 
different nVamrgemcnt ; while the size of the Jjj 
family, their prospects for the future, and last, 
L — h and 



aiaraT^They accordingly, about"three ! for their benefit. Location, also, must affect 
yf are ago, t/the numbef of four hundred the decision «* o course, houses if the conn 
or four hundred and fifty, enrolled their try_ana in^ tne^y 
names at Tripoli as Protestants, and ap- 

plied to the missionaries to aid them in uut not least, individual taste, 
their temporal affairs. This being beyond all have their weight in influencing the plans 
the province of the missionaries, they were of the architect. . . 
referred to the foreign consuls and local ; It will be understood that where the condi- 
government, but active -asures were at *- re » ™ t is —l^tojay 
once set on foot to evangelize them, and ^V- ^ , do J h( , Bita , to confe98 tllat 



If pigs or cattle of any kind arc kept, then- 
pens and yards should be as far as possible 
from the house, aud should be kept clean by 
being frequently emptied of the manure and 
filth which should always he utilized at once 
upon farm or garden. The water-closet should 
be, if possible, an earth closet, as earth is the 
most effectual and cheapest disinfectant and 
deodorizer at present known to science. A 
an . cl I cheap and cleanly out-of-door oarth closet can 
(' Can this ue nm a e t,y simply digging a vault in the 
ill means, and 1 gr0 und an< l keeping in the building above it 
s the work of (w j,ich is merely an ordinary privy) a box of 



the family to do singie handed ? " I believe it thoroughly dry earth and a scoop. Each per- 
cin, and furthermore, I believe that you will ' 80n a f ter us jn g the closet should be required 
find the attempt to do it in itself civilizing and t0 eln ptv into it a couple of scoopfuls of the 
enlightening. You may think it a trivial ; dr y earth, and as often as once a month the 
matter, but I assuie you that the mere fact cont ents of the vault should be removed and 
that vou deteimine not to eat your meals in use( j at once a8 manure, for they are almost 
the kitchen where they are cooked, but in completely deordorized and therefore inoffen- 
another room -which can easily be kept free 1 8 [ ve wri ich makes the frequent cleaning a com- 



from the disord< 
cookery, whe 
perly 



i ll attendant 
can sit down to a 
table, will make 



paratively easy matter, 
course be emptied 
but it is much b 



Chamber slops < 
the same receptacle^ 
''spose of them in 



confirm them in their newly-assumed prin 
ciples. A native evangelist was sent to 
their villaae, missionaries visited them 



i to offer a 
arsenal sug- 
et that it is 

schools were opened both for boys and 1 upon their own "intelligence and experience 
eirls. and in a short time many, who had ' that they must principally depend. There 
. i~* — i— .~ a few points, however, which are unalter- 



the most 1 can do for my readc 
few general principles, and so 
geslions, assuring them at the i 



had no conception of our faith before, be- 
came enlightened, and some, as we trust, 
renewed by the Holy Spirit. The schools 
were eminently successful, and more than 



able, that is, there are a few principles which 
~ "•—-i i am) | v tn house-building all the world over, and 
The schools , fe i { g ' f thesc thftt , wo » ,,, flr9t apeaki and can 



better men' and women of you, will give you 8om & other wav as they largely neutralize the- 

an impetus in the right direction and assist e g ect „f t ], e earth. They can be emptied into 

you materially in your efforts to rise to a p ig. 8 ty or cow-yard, where they do their part 

L: _1 1 , e, , anil lit'*- f_ Li r i; ., ; o 1 I 1 nit this slirmWl 



higher plane of thought and life. 

Therefore in building y< ur house it is well 
worth your while to try for such arrangement 
of it as shall give you two or three separat 



in making fertilizing material, (but this should 
er be done except when the yard or sty is 
med regularly and frequently), or they can 
be thrown upon'the ground at a safe distance 



rooms on each of "the two floors. If" your t from the house, (this itgain should never be 
means do not permit you to cover a space suf- clone when a house stands in close|neighbor- 



ficicutly large to be divided into three rooms, 
you must be content with two rooms on each 
floor in the bodv of the house and a small out 
building for a kitchen, which would give you 
a dining and sitting room down-stairs and two 
bedrooms above. For a six roomed house the 
best division is kitchen, dinin« and sitting 



„ that will fiillv renay the ! room8 down-stairs and three bedrooms above; 
y that they will ^fiill * repay the ^ ^ e 00mc( , housL . kit UeU] di ng , 

lid A LZ. To be^n ! sitting room, and parlor or one bedroom down- 
house may be, the work ' Btairs and four bedrooms above, but this last 



were emineuuy butotoiui, continently say tnat tney win iiiny itqiuy w> ; ... - _ . „„„,,„ kitr-hun dinine- 

half of those who first declared themselves carcfl , co^ic/eration o/any one ofjou who | *S^S^SS^S^t 

Protestants remain true to their adopted may be about to bu 

faith. Large numbers of copies of the with, however small 



hood to other houses), or, and this is>robably 
the best way, they can be emptied into a hole 
dug in the ground as far from the house as 
possible ancT boarded over, the cover being 
lifted only when the slops are emptied. "By 
emptying occasionally a little dry earth into 
the hole and once or twice a year filling it up 
entirely and digging a fresh hole, the slops of 
a large house may be disposed of with ease 
and safety. Kitchen Blops and swill should 
all be carefully kept for pig feed, for if the 
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family do not keep a pig, some neighbors can 
always be found who will take away awill for 
the sake of baring it, and to waste such mate- 
rial is one of the numerous forms of extrava- 
gance which keeps poor people poor forever. 

After the drainage of a house and the clean- 
liness of yard and outhouses hare been care- 
fully provided for, I believe that next in order 
comes the question of the water supply, and 
while a few of you, as residents of large cities, 
are not obliged to think much about the mat- 
ter, being supplied by the city 01 by compa- 
nies, yet I suppose a majority of my readers 
are dependent solely upon wells or springs and 
can therefore drink pure' or impure water, ac- 
■ . cording as they themselves are intelligent and 
energetic, or ignorant and lazy. It is not, I 
confess, always easy for an uneducated peison 
• to detect the impurity of water, because while 
pure water is always clear and tasteless, water 
which is clear and tasteless is not always pure: 
but there are a few simple rules which he who 
_^v" runs may read, and which will, in most cases, 
afford effectual protection. For example, it 



sponsible for the health of others, to study 
carefully the facta in regard to this comprehen- 
sive subject of cleanliness in its relation to 
house building and keeping, and to judge for 
yourselves whether it is not well worth while 
to build and keep a cleanly house. 



McFerrin of the M.J5. Church South, address- 
ing General Fisk.sald,— "I want you, General 
Fisk, to understand, and all others, that the 
Southern people • * • rejoice In the edu- 
cation and elevation, of the colored people, .and 
fully appreciate the grand work you are doing 
for them/' 

Lieutenant Camkbon, the English ex- 
plorer of Africa has crossed the Continent and 
and traversed 1,200 miles of entirely new coun- 



NEW3 OF THE MONTH. 

Hon. Reverdt Johnson, the distinguished i JJ£ ^ ["es^lUhed^soumrgeograpbioal ba- 
Senator and jurist, died suddenly at the execu- g jg f or future explorations in Central Africa. 
1 of the Governor of Maryland in 1 



tive mansion 

Annapolis on the 10th of February. lie was 
found dead, having probably fallen in a sudden 
attack of apoplexy. Mr. Johnson was nearly 
eighty years old, and has had a long and con- 
spicuous public life. 

John Fobbter, the English biographer of 
Dickens, Is dead. 

The New England Conservatory of Music 



The Zambesi Mission has succeeded in 
placing 
hundrec 

past the Murchison Cataracts. 

of slavery 



Indelible Marking Paper for Mabkins 
Clothing without a Preparation. — Direc- 
tion — Lay the Indelible Paper upon the article 
to be marked, and place over it a thin piece of 
writing paper, upon which write with a com- 
mon lead pencil, or any smooth point. If th« 
marking is pressed with a hot flat-iron or other- 
wise heated for a few seconds, it can be washaa 
immediately with hot water and snap as usual. 
Warranted not to fade or spread in the colth. A 
package sent, post-paid, on receipt of thirty -five 
cents, two for sixty cents, Address B. ALEX- 
ANDER & CO. , Sole United States Agt's, Eighth 
street, opposite Cooper Institute, New York. 



a steamer on Lake Niyanza. Seven I Agent, wanted, semf for terms. Please quote 
undred uatives were employed to carry, her this paper. 



South Carolina reports 110,416 children— 
about half the number in the state— in actual 



Four beautiful fine oil ohromos 7x> and one 
9 x 12 sent for fifty cents, and six size 7 x 9 and 
six size 9 x 13 sent for f 1, and a full family port 
folio of 100 oil and gem chromos, very fine, all 
designs, $2. They are scriptural scenes, land 
scapes, sea views, hunting and fishing scenes, 



: , — 7. '„»!,„» „.„-,.».- /r„ m „ more tnan i600 pupils have attended the 

is evident to any one that to use water from a d w £ h , ; m , b , 

river Mow a point where the refuse of a fsc- STSSwwSd.' 8 
town empties into it. 1 



w month enured unon its tenth rear thornrh 1 attendance on the free schools. An effort will | Rocky Mountain scenes, birds, animal, fruits and 
Us Xhteen rears i^^SffiS ! * <^> Legislature to extend the school flower- designs. Our chromos are facismile re 

Moi-e than I6TO uuniJs have attended the ' the year. I . , V ! mosfrrs, and pronouncedly eormoisaeurs equal 



river below a point 
tory or the drainagi 

must be harmful ; that, again, it must be 
equally so to use water from a stagnant pond, world. The 
or from a brook which drains marshy land | ^P am - 
rich in decomposing vegetation, and yet it is J53£"a^ 



s year. 

Spedlino Bkks are the fashion i 



' The Moody and Sankey meetings in New , mixed, all kinds 
Our green winter does uot reach round the York city are crowded as in Philadelphia. ' 

.„,.- t_i i_ .f iff. .... . «r " .-.•■). 



. to the original oil painlings. Three hundred 
fcngland. i DwadtxiDJiaiila pictures sent for 50 cents, large 
mixed, all kinds. $1 ; and 1,500, $3. A sample 
of these goods with full instructions to transfer 



of Madrid, the capital of 

a foot under snow, and travel E. D Winslow, formerly a minister and derB if deaired Address, enclosing price, and a 
d by it in Italy and France, : ! £ate Senator, and proprietor of the Boston ; three wnt 8tamp for return of gooiB by mail. B. 



the same will accompany each of the above < 
[dress, 



rich in decomposing vegetation, and yet it is ^,7^^,^^ ' m0 „ „ f ' it t han ^ New, and Poet, who recently astounded Boston , Alexander 4 'Co., wholesale and retail dealers, 
but too common to fin3 whole communities | «™ " U8BU »! ' ia8 M more 01 luan usual w ith the discovery that he had committed for- , 8th atre e t , oppoaito Cooper Institute, New York! 



using such water and dying like sheep with 
dysenteries and fevers, merely because they 
are too thoughtless or too lazy to make the 
effort to obtain a pure water supply. 

Water should never be taken from a river or 
brook which is contaminated by filth of any 
kind, and this danger can usually be avoided, 
for there are few localities in which it is not 
possible to obtain a plentiful supply of whole- 
some water from wells or springs. If there is 
a good unfailing spring within convenient dis- 
tance of a house, water should be drawn from 
it in preference to any other source, and some- 
times by moans of a few yards of pipe, spring 
water can be brought to the very door of the 
bouse, which, although it costs something at 
the outset, is, in the end a real economy. But, 
as in a large majority of cases, wells and wells 
only, form the source of tho water supply, it is 
; to them that your attention must chiefly be 
directed, and in building a house, I would ad- 
vise, you to make, if necessary, many sacrifices, 
in older to secure a well of good water.. In 
the first place, a well should never be dug in 
a place where there is any danger of its re- 
ceiving the drainage, from house, water-closet, 
barn-yard, pig-sty, or any similar source of 
contamination; it should not be in the near 
neighborhood of large trees .whose roots are 
likely to grow into the water and make it dirty 
and unwholesome; it should be so covered 



The C 
iug passed 
tennial ~ 
a half and 
arations. 



I geries to the amount of iTOO.OOO, and then duv j Agents and tradesmen are making money sell- 
siai. Appropriation bill hav- j appeared with his family, has been arrested in , ing our gooia Ladies are meeting with great 
Houses of Congress, the Cen- i London. He went first to Holland where he . success in this work. A full agent's outfit of 200 
ion can pocket its million and would have been safe from pursuit, as we have ! fi n „ samples sent on receipt of $5. Please state 
ahead rejoicing with its prep- ; n0 extraditiou treaty with that country provi- | the name of the paper you saw this in. 12-0. 
i ding for the surrender of criminals, but, as is : 
Thirtt-six nations are now on the list of ! «►» «•» ev . u . ^J*™?** " *" 

Centennial exhibitors. j in »» P? M and leavmg his wife in Rotterdam, 

° j ventured to London " for letters he was expect- | 

The Egyptian, Swiss and Spanish commis- : iug," and found detectives whom he was not I 
alone ra to the Centennial have arrived with ; expecting. His sad fall in making baste to be 
their contributions to the exhibition. Egypt rich, has a moral which somebody finds iu his 
on the ground, with over six ; very name— Win-slow, 
cles— specimens of agricultural 



Jlgrirnltacal. 




and manufactures, 
been obliged to withdraw from 
the Centennial Exposition, the $10,000 she ap- 
propriated for the purpose having been used up 
in carrying on the war with the savage tribes. 
Mr. Edward 8. Morris, resident Liberian com- 
missioner in Philadelphia, has proposed to the 
President of Liberia to appropriate $500,000 to 
tbe purchase of articles for the exhibition, of- 
fering to sell the artioles at the close of the ex- 
positiou and return the proceeds, which may 
be expected to more than cover 
the Liberian ( 

has been 

oses and will be enlarged. 

A Shapt of coal one hundred feet In length 
will be exhibited by Tennessee. 

Nevada will send the product of her " Con- 



The Congressional Temperance Society held 
its forty-third anniversary at the Congregational 
Church in Washington, on February 20th. 
Hon. Julius H. Seelye delivered the address. 
Hon. T. W. Ferry, President pro tern, of the 
Senate, is president of the society for the com- 
ing year. 

The death in January last of Rev. Edmund 
H. Soars, D.D., of Boston, Mass., is deeply felt 
in the denomination in which he was an eminent 
and beloved minister, and by all of every faith 
who have come within the sphere of his per- 
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All experience points to a diversified 
system an the really successful way of 
farming. Our Southern brethren have 
seen the folly of the one crop system, and 
are now raising their own grain, and it 
will not be -long before tl:ey will be en- 
tirely independent They will not rely 
on " King Cotton " any more. We have 
but little hope of the farmer who adheres, 
with such a tenacity to the one crop plan, 
never realizing that good time coming. 
Furthermore, we think the risk too great 



sonal influence, or are familiar with his very foI farmer to nave gj! ni g ca p ita i in a 

IsstfraSl orrt&attle cropof com, wheat, oats flax or grass, 

Hampton Institute, and now Professor in a Cal- but should, as far .as practicable, have a 

ifornia college, it must be a consolation to read { portion of his farm devoted to each, 

in that distant state, such tender testimonials Then, should one crop fall, or the price 

to Ms father's place in many hearts as these thereof ^ [ ow ne wou id not be among the 
which we copy from the Liberal Chrutum 11 



is evidently Dr. Bellows ' 
losses are great gains. It j 
Brother Sears how much 1 
loved and honored him. We c 
other freely and take the i 
writings did something t 
— that he overhears our ( 



OUR NAVT tards. 
The United States has nine 



says: "Such sufferers from ''hard times." These are 
difficult to tell hard times ; and times were hard last 
revered, , year, and the year before that, and before 
tell each j t ne panic, and even before the war. There 
h ;k never was a time when times were not 
hard. There never was a time when the 
mass of men did not have to struggle with 
circumstances for a living. . Never a time 
when it was easy to make money, easy to 
Navy Yards save it and have a large net balance at 



that not even leaves can fall into it, and should 

occasionally, in a dry season, be thoroughly j golidated Virginia and California Mines 
cleaned. There is really nothing so safe and | the month of May. It will take fitteen cars 
certain as an artesian well, which consists of [ bearing ten tons each to transport the silver 
an iron pipe sunk perpendicularly into the | bars. 

ground until its lower end strikes a supply of j A „ IsxKBKATIOBAI ,Congre8sandExliibition 
pure, sweet water; and these wells are coming ( of meaIls au d instruments for saving life and 
gradually into use, their advantage over the , preserving health is to be held in Brussels, the 
ordinary wells being that they can be sunk to j capital of Belgium, from June to October, 
any distance necessary to obtain really pure The exhibition will include life boats, life pre- 
water, and that they are beyond the possibil- [ servers, danger signals, fire engines, alarms 

•ity of contamination, either from drainage or , and escapes, medical aud surgical discoveries 1U e uniieu outbes una uiuc imih — - — -. = 

any other source. But from common wells, and inventions, and methods of drainage and whose names, locations and areas are as follows: the end of the year. Money making, ex 
which are at present, as I have already said, ! water supply ] etc. ! i. Portsmouth, at Kittery, Me., 164j acres, cept with dishonest persons and unscrupu 

by far the most frequent source of supply, the j a Southern States Agricultural and Indus- ! 2. Boston, at Charlestown, Mass., 84 " 
precautions already mentioned will usually se- tri ai Exhibition is to be held at New Orleans, 3. Now York, at Brooklyn, L. I., 193,- 
cure water sufficiently pure not to affect the for ten days, opening February 28th. *■ New London, at New London, 

health of those who drink it. | Conn., 71 j 

Even in these days of comparative eoliglit- A National Convention of colored men has . 5. League Island, Penn.. • 916j 
enment in regard to matters of drainage, been called to meet at Nashville, Tennessee, 6. Washington, Washington, p. C, 42 " 
waTr etc , tnfre are many people who cling on the 14th of April next, to adopt the line of ; 7. Norfolk, Portsmouth, Va , 100 
to fte ignorance which f J the moment is sS . policy that they intend to pursue in the coming ; 8. ^^/S™^^' «* 
easy, refardlejls of the fact that in the end Presidential electmn. 9. ^g^fa*™ J »£ ntaim 

it eo«u thein'the heavv price of health unci A Compant of twenty-oue froedmen, from t „.„ tv a,.™, was sold last December 
life. They say that they arc Trilling to "take North Carolina and Louisiana, sailed in Janu- , """'^ j|T 

their chnnces" as their fathers did, and it is ary in the bark Liberia for Monrovia, under - — — — •■ - |C | 

difficult to prove to them that they are morally the care of th^ American Colonization Society, 
responsible for the results of their own wilful Two preachers, Rev. A. Cartwright, of Ply- 
month, N.CJ aud Rev. Charles Bryant, were of 
the number, i A farm of twenty-five acres is 
given to each family. t> 

Op an a] 
for 



responsible 

igopi mice and carelessness. 

It is true that it is only by close and intelli- 
gent attention and constant labor that the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the dwellings of hu- 
man beings can be kept clean and wholesome, _ 
but it is also true, to quote the words of an soldiers 
eminent authority, that "all filth is absolute }*f. lea . vln A. , 

paiB ? n/ ; ±£ffi^ft : SLKAsareSM •*»«•»* i 1 

ment of uncleanlincss is the weapon used by ^ id < j ^ ^ more that ought to 

an all-wise Creator to force his ignorant and alreaay j _ _ J . . j SS2 millions." for their si 

wilful creatures into the cleanliness which in- , AV^u^his been introduced m the lower , and hoMagain?though probably not thiB spring, 
volves so much exertion of mind and body. House by MrSSpringer of IUinois (Dem.), pro- j to "X e en of Institiites," sitting by 

Surely I need not here reiterate how fatal is, viding that Americans residing ; abroad shall be, |£ e ^ Hj , |. 

the effect of all filth and especially of human | forbidden to hold or employ slaves on pain of , t >MI ^ und mme itenU of interest in 
filth ; surely I need uot tell you how fever and the protection of the Government, j Q , m f % oafben education, gathered here- 

cholera ana dysentery follow uncleltnliness as, This wulreac(i some reajdents of Cuba. I 
certainly as night follows day, and that there- Mb8 . Amaniia Smith, a colored Evangelist, 
fore it lies with us to choose whether or no we . nag adressing Urge congregations in the 



lous speculators, ia a progress, not only 
slow, but it is laborious, and beset with 
difficulties innumerable. Under favorable 
circumstances, even, it generally takes a 
lifetime to accumulate a fortune, whether 
we are business men, professional men, or 
farmers. i 

There is no necessity for so much gloom 
| and despondency on account of the uni- 
i versal financial depression.- > There are 
many failures in business circles at the 
I present time, but there were always fail- 
' u'res, even in the best days of the country. 
I am i On the other hand, there are successes now 
glad to send my "mite" for your good paper, in business, as there have always been. 



Washington, D. C , Fib. 3, 1876. 
To Editors "S. W.". 

Dear dire and Brn.: 




Meantime I remain, 

Cordiallyyours, 
John W. Checkering. 



take the risk of diseases whose prevention lies j g t , p» u i' s Mi 
commonly in our own hands. I could fill page ; mington, Del 



t is done, — j these qualities may be attributed the cause 
■«.- fortno i of all failures. 

A prosperous farming community is 
made, up' of men who ply their vocation 
fearlessly, raise a variety of crops, breed 
and keep the choicest kinds of stock, en- 
courage the mechanical arts and industries, 
live within their income, read good works 
on agriculture, horticulture, Ac, labor 
heartily six days, worship God on the sev- 



■ " , m,„wo, wii ; neartuy six uays, wuisuip vjuu ™ >uc 

tSEPTL!!±\j^ in love and charity with their 




Therefore, I can only beg those of you who | oit y *" °P en , for m6etin «" ai « ht - i Holly was furnished by the American Mission- 

are house-holders or who are in any way re- At the dedication of Jubilee HalL Dr. J. B. j ary Association. 



A 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



We hare remind tram Europe a limited qnao • 
titj of the Blsmark, late Cabbage Seed, which 
produce* aolld head* of cabbage the rise of the 
month of a flour barrel and larger Theae mor- 
mons cabbages are raised with the most ordinary 
cultivation, In any climate, and at present price*, 
double the ordinary profit is realized from their 
production. In transplanting from these seed, 
great care should be used to give sufficient space 
for growth. a package sent to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents; 8 packages $1 00; 8 
for $2 00, A sure cur* for cabbage pests and * 
beautiful ehromoe, The Maiden's Dream, full eel 
sent free with each package. Address, B Alex- 
ander & Co. , sole U. S. Agents, 8th St.. opposite 
Cooper Institute, New York. Please quote this 
paper; l«-« 



A Good Ditrablb Whitewash. — In 
answer to a correspondent who asks for 
a whitewash that will stand exposure to 
the weather, we give the following, which 
we know to be good : Take half a bushel 
of freshly-burned lime, slake it with boil- 
ing, water; cover it during the process, to 
keep in the steam.. Strain the liquid 
through a fine seive and add to it seven 
pounds of salt previously well dissolved 
in warm water ; three pounds of ground 
rice boiled to a thin paste and stirred in 
boiling hot; one-half pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting, one pound of clean glue 
which has been previously dissolved by 
soaking it well and then- hanging it over 
a slow fire in a small kettle within a large 
one filled with water. Add five gallons 
of hot water to the mixture, stir it well, 
and let it stand a few days covered from 
dirt. It must be put on quite hot. For 
this purpose it can be kept in a kettle on 
a portable furnace. About a pint of this 
mixture will cover a square yard — Lan- 
caster Farmer. j 

• >' "~ 

Onr greatest regret regarding pines is, 
that we cannot get enough of them, or set 
them fast enough. We would have a line 
of them on the northerly side of every or- 
chard we cared to cultivate, and on every 
barren or unsightly knoll, and in every 
spot on the farm where they would pro- 
tect the fields from the fierce winds and 
storms of winter. There is scarcely a 
farm on any sandy plain, or exposed hill- 
side, that could not be made to praduce 
more and better crops if one-eighth of the 
land now cultivated were judiciously set 
• te evergreen trees. They break the force 



contract and ran down the glass faster in 
wind than in still air, just as our fingers 
will freere sooner in the wind than if pro- 
tected from Us power of rapidly absorbing 
heat. The heat onr animals and our plants 
thrive in so well comes from the sun, and 
we would endeavor to save it as much as 
is within our power by protecting onr' 
stables and our fields from the fierce winds 
which, when unobstrnctedpeany away" 
this beat and disperse it so rapidly. 

To this end, pines or other evergreen 
trees may be planted on the exposed sides 
of fields or buildings with marked effect 
and great advantage. Besides their use 
in tempering the climate, they are, when 
well grown, a beautiful addition to aDy 
landscape, either in summer or winter. 

tfew England Farmer. 



with proper drains, troughs, floor, etc., can 
be easily kept clean, and the pigs will be 
all the better for it. Again, the filthy con- 
dition common to many cowyards, where 
we see manure rotting and wasting in the 
sun, troughs thick with foulness, so that 



of the American people ouglr, to pit 
any serious mistakes on the part of the 
government in dealing with financial ques- 
tions, which at present are our greatest 
danger. If we cease to delude ourselves 
with the " paper money " and resolve to 



pure water or food is impossible, and in . keep our national honor unspotted, we 
the midst of all, cattle whose sides are have now little to fear, and every i 
black and heavy with dirt, is always un- to hope for a speedy and material c 



necessary and is the worst kind of extrav- 
agance. 

In short, cleanliness is absolutely essen- 
tial to toe health of all animals, and; Is al- 
ways in the end economical, as is also good 
and carefully prepared food in quantities 



in the prosperity of the country. 



AIBI0A. 

When the Sultan of Zanzibar made his 
recent visit to Europe he was accompa 

proportioned to the condition of the ani- by the missionary Dr. Badger, who acted 



is the lesson of consideration for a !i mte i li(terjt erj0 ngh to feel the difference l having disarmed the Sultan's troops and 
ss things, of gentleness toward all between the two systems. raised the Turkish flag. It is most unfor- 

H commonly depends upon the parents tunate that one of the greatest, if not the 
to form in their children the habits in re- greatest obstacle to the civilization of Af- 
spect to the treatment of animals which 



THE LOVE OP ANIMALS. 

One ol the difficult lessons which par- ^ 
ente are called upo^i to teach their chil- j ^ D i ow g 
dren 
helpless 

creatures that are weaker that themselves 
by reason of physical or mental inferiority, 
and no ignorance or thoughtlessness can 
be made a valid excuse for the neglect of 
this duty which is unfortunately so com- 
mon. It is so shameful and so contempti- 
ble to maltreat or neglect any helpless and 
dependent being that it seems as if our 
merely human instincts should sufficiently 
protect us against this sin, but it is but 
too true that in this case, as in many 
others, our unassisted humanity is very 
weak and most easily tempted by opportu- 
nity into the commission of absolute cru- 
elties when we are; conscious that such 
cruelties will not, in this world at least, 
be avenged by any power stronger than 
ourselves. There is something startling 
in the fact that in this age of civilization 
and refinement, it is necessary for the best a valuable test of a nation's prosperity 
men and women from the most intelligent i is to be found in the condition of its ^om 



mal. Nor. is this all,, for nothing lis of ; as interpreter for, and general adviser to 
greater importance than kind usagej gen- ! the Sultan, and undoubtedly had much to 
tlenesB of manner and voice, and careful- j do with the establishment of friendly rela- 
ness as regards the comfort of animals in \ tions between his Highness and the Eng- 
what are often considered unimportant j lish government. | 
matters. It is wrong and foolish to beat, j In November last Dr. Badger tele- 
roughly use, or abusively speak td any ' graphed to England that an Egyptian na- 
animal ; they can always be managed With- \ val expedition had seized and occupied two 
rough words, and are usually { important towns on the coast of Zanzibar, 

v . e. ,,. . U .. ,i;*av.4.,..,„.. I havinff .1 i no rrn tul tht* ftnlr.n'fi tmnno onA 



will cling to them for life, and we appeal 
to those of our readers who have children 
to educate to train them early in the habit 
of kindness to all dumb creatures. Give 
your little children pets in the shape of 
cats, dogs or birds ; be sur ^ that theyltake 
care of and are gentle with them ; as the 
children grow older, let. them help in the 
care of cattle and horses ; teach them I that 
even brutes have rights; and that cruelty 
to animals is always a disgrace to hujnan 
beings, and be sure that in after life %hey 



1 thank you for the valuable lesso: 
NATIONAL PB08PEBITY. 



class of society to form themselves into | mercial relations with other nations, and 
associations in order to protect the animal j we therefore take for granted that our 
world from the unbridled passions of hu- 1 readers will be .interested in a brief state- 
man beings to whom the Creator has given j ment of the amount of business whicbj has 
power which is only limited and controlled j been transacted between our own 'and 
by the strongest forces. It shows beyond 1 other countries, during the year which is 
question that the Majority of mankind ; j ue t ended. For the eleven months ending 
have not yet learned that in the very weak- December 1st, 1875, we find that, the value 
ness and dependence of animals lies their I f the articles exported from the United 
claim upon our kindness, and that just in States to other countries exceeds the] im- 
of violent winds in summer, when the ten- , proportion to our power over them is our ' ports by $35,858,793, while in, the year 
der crops are growing, and in winter, responsibility to their Maker and ours. 1873 the imports exceeded the exports by 
when the fields are bare. Growing a-! The associations of which we speak something like $22,000,000. The experts 
round farm buildings, they afford a wel- make it their object to prevent all unne- f cereals, which are of course among lour 
come shelter for poultry, and other an- '. cessary cruelty to animals, and their expe- , m0 st important products, have been ; for 
imals and scattered over a farm, in the rience during the few years which have the last months of the past year mjuch 



rica should be found in the bitter hatred 
existing between the different nations' and 
tribes which make up the native population, 
and the numberless wars and petty strug- 
gles which result from that hatred. Nothing 
blocks the missionary's way more effectu- 
ally than this spirit of enmity which seems 
to be always active among the native Af- 
ricans, for one of its worst effects is to 
make a religion of peace synonymous to 
them with a religion of weakness. A mis- 
sionary who goes out to confront this dif- 
ficulty among so many others, needs in- 
deed to be a strong man, bearing no 
evidence of weakness in his character or 
life. He must have a practical understand- 
ing of human nature and a courageous 
soul ; he must not be a learned man, but 
must know a little of many things, and 
should be clear-headed and cool of judg- 
ment. ' 

• The spirit of missions is the spirit of 
Christ ; that which Christ was among the 
ignorant men of Judea, is the perfect real- 
ization of missionary life in all places and 



all ages, and though such perfection 



yond human reach yet the work is waiting 
and in the power of Christ's name must 
be done. 



is be- 



pundation shows that 
the door into a wide 



right places, they add a charm to the elapsed 
scenery which nothing else can. ; thay have open. 

Pines seem to increase the temperature field. I 
of the surrounding atmosphere. Let one ■ In the treatment of domestic animals, 
try the experiment some cold, windy day, | even among educated people, there is an 
of standing for a short time on the north- amount of ignorance and carelessness so 
era, and then on the southern side of a great as in. many instances to constitute 
pine grove The difference in the climate actual crime, while it is always productive 
is often as great as between March and : of great suffering and danger to the help- 
May The north winds as they come leBS and unreasoning creatures who are its 
down over the snow covered hills, are victims. Any thoughtful person who has 
checked in their course by the millions of had experience in the care of animals 
fine narrow leaves which hold the air sta- knows that cruelty Or unkindness to them 
tionary like the double walls of an ice- always deserve punishment, because ani- 
chest It is not always the coldest air , mala which are properly treated never re- 
that is the hardest to bear. We all know quire either the one or the other, and both 
how much colder it seems to ride against, are invariably hurtful. Then, too, there 
than with the wina, in a cold day Cold is no more direct loss to the owner of an 
air in motion, takes the heat rapidly from animal than that which results from a 
every thing with which it comes in contact, want of care, for this value of an animal 
Dry still air or as it is sometimes called decreases in an exaet proportion to the 



dead air, iB an excellent non-conductor of 
heat. Dead air keeps ice from melting in 
the ice-house and refrigerator. Dead air 



neglect and ill usagejwhich it receives. A 
horse which is . improperly fed and care- 
lessly groomed, whiih is kept in a dirty 



smaller than was expected, having been 
affected by the rush into grain speculations 
produced by the very favorable prospfects 
of the autumn. As soon, however, as a 
decline of prices takes place here, or a rise 
in prices takes place in the English mar- 
ket, the demand will begin and large |ex- 
portations may be looked for duringjthe 
late winter and spring, which will of course 
affect business here at once, and favoraply 



Dumno the past month Professor SpH. 
Owens, just elected Professor of the Nor- 
mal Department in the University of West 
Virginia, spent two weeks at the Hampton 
Institute, lecturing on educational- topics, 
explaining Leigh's method of teaching to 
read, and giving the senior class lessons, 
in logic. s, 

He held a two days Institute at the 
Hampton Academy, of which Mr. Turpin 
is Principal, the public school teachers of 
the county composing his audience. Col- 
ored and white both- took part, and it was 
felt that a fresh impulse had been given 



The general hope is that we, as a nation, | to the cause of popular education among 
have seen the worst of the financial storm j us. j-. ■ ' 

which ever since the war, has more or ess ! Professor Owens is a graduate of the 
clouded our skies, and that the yean-ip76 ; State University and by his Institutes has 
is to establish us once more upon- a Sub- \ done a good work in Virginia. His ap- 
stantial business basis, the poorer but pos- pointment will be a serious loss to this 
ibly the wiser for our losses. The cpm- 1 Commonwealth, for there are very few 
parison between the year 1875 and !the i men so- qualified for the task of stimula- 
two or three years immediately preceding ' ting educational interest and of building 
it shows a marked improvement, and 'the up a public sentiment favorable tp tnor- 
general good sense and solid intelligence ough and scientific teaching. 



the walls of stables keeps the cattle stable and accustomed to blows and loud, j 
warm, and the manure from freezing, rough spfeech, is worth a good deal less 
Dead air around our own bodies affords than the same^horse under kind and care- 
excellent protection from the cold air out- full treatment; and this holds good of all 
side - and dead air, held comparatively sta- domestic animals, in regard to the care of 
tionary among the fine, needle-like leaves which there are a few fundamental rules 
which cover our pine trees, affords an ex- | which, every one who has anything to do 
cellent protection from the cold to what, with animals ought thoroughly to under- 
ever comes within its influence. Our own stand. In the first place, (and this is Bel- 
senses are very poor indicators of the tern- dom appreciated), animals suffer from un- 
perature of the air or surrounding objects, cleanliness almost as much as human 
Inexperienced persons often suppose that beings, and it is of great importance that 
a thermometer will show a lower point of the stables, out-houses, yards, etc m 
mercury on the windy side of a building which they live, should be really clean, 
than on the opposite, even when not that they should have pure water and 
affected by the sun, because it seems so clean food, and that their own bodres 
much colder where the wind blows. Mer- should be kept dean. - It may sound like 
cury carried from a warm room would a contradiction to tay that evena pigpen, 
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NOTICE I AGENTS WANTED! 

Whoever shall secure forty (40) one-year sub- 
scribers for the Southern Workman, will, on nettling 
their account* receive, express charges paid when 
within 900 miles of Mew York or Hampton, a 

BECKWITH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE; 



TWO MONTHS FREE ! 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 

"'The LsjajaUasi American N«wip»p»r." 

On receipt of H and this adTertlsement. THE 

T TKIBUNh will be sent, postage paid, to 

M* nntll December 31, 1S76, or for»1150. 
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DVERTISINC : CHEAP I Uood: S»rt«n- 
otie.— All persons who contemplate umkingcon- 



wlth newspapers for the Insertion of 



tlsements, should send « reals to <ieo. P. Howell Jt 
Co.,« Park Bow, New York, tor their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK {ninety -seventh edition). Containing lists of 
over 3000 newspapers and estimates, showing the 
coat. Advertisements taken for leading papers In 
many States at a tremendous reduction from pub- 
Hsher 's rates. On tuk hook. 

per day. Agents wanted. AUclassesol 
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, make more money at work for 
own localities, during their -<paru moments orall the 
time, than at anything else. We offer employment 
that will pay handsomely for every hour's work. 
Full particulars, terms, etc., sent free. Send us your 
address at once. Don't delay. Now Is the time. Do 
not look for work or business elsewhere, until you 
have learned what wo offer, ii. Stinson A Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 6-75,1 y 




This Hotel, throughly built and elegantly furnish- 
ed, Is situated upon the beach antl at the head of 
the landing for the various steamers that touch at 
014 Point Comfort. It can be reached dally by the 



npany 1 

and Philadelphia to Baltimore, and thence by the 
splendid steamers of the Old Bay Line. 

The drives In the vicinity are delightful, the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, the 
National Military Home, National Cemetery, and 
toe town of Hampton— containing one of the oldest 
churches in the country, are all within the limits of 
an easy tide, drive, or sail. 

The climate during the year Is unsurpassed for 
salubrity, the range of the thermometer here for 
the past 10 years as taken from the notes of the Me- 
teorological Observatory, shows an average of 60°, 
74°, 76°. for Summer ; 70«, 59°. 46°. for Autumn; 4fi°, 
4t», 4t°, for Winter ; and 48°, 52°, 63°, for the Spring 
months. —Open for guests all the year.— 11-75, tf. 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 



Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
•vil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
Ion. — Boston Traveller. _ 



TEEMS FOB- 1876. 

Habpbbs' Magazine, One Year (4 00 

Harpers' Weekly, One Tear i 00 

Hampers' Bazar, One Year 4 00 



CLOTHING 



r 



OUSB, 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon wliicli we do 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 



These are 



no other house in New York. 



We keep 
stock of clothing 
FOR 



MEN'8 WEAR, 
FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 



Our stock is 
THE N 



advantages that are offered by 



constantly in store an immense 



always 



LARGEST, 
THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine uur goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

G hand Street, 
Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 




CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



such as Is sold at «a Broadway, N. Y., for *W, or if 
the agents prefer, they will get a *25 Beck with Sew- 
ing Machine should they pay the express charges 
themselves. J. r. B. Marshall. 



Chf ilmcriran Cbu rational (Eijriopacbio, 

A KKPKKKNCE BOOK FOR ALL HATTERS OF 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN THE WORLD. 
It Is valuable for Teachers, School Officers, Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Editor*, Politicians, sad .'areata with 
children to educate. It is endorsed by the highest 
authorities in the land, among which are 47 out of 
48 State and Territorial Superintendents. T * 
tains 300 pp., bound in cloth, *2 ; In 
$1.60. J. W. SOHERMEBHORN ft CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 2-12 



PTQCC BASt 



{MUTUALLY CO OPERATIVE.) 

Open Oyate: 

In boxes, containing one dozen quart cans and 
upward, 

Select (largest and finest), per quart can, 35 eta. 
Standard (medium size), " " " 30" 
Random (large and small), « " 25 
In kegs containing one gallon and upward. 

Select per gallon 

Standard, 




Oysters lzx tlio 

In boxes or bags containing on< 
ward, or In barrels coutaining three 
Orders received by 



Hampton, Va., P. t). Box 13. 
Tbbmb: Cash, or good references. Agents wanted. 



U BOKO It DlXOW 



GREAT INVENTION ! 

$25 Beckwith $30 

PORTABLE 

Family Sewing Machine, 

Double Threat!, With Treadle. 



ly one that can bo usud without lnlory tutli 
. Not one-fourth the power needed for thl 
that is required by others. Car: M isej D 



y position and 

.rsal Joint. Cat 

to oil, thread and clean u . 
log any pa rt from too table. 



j any tablf , treadle havuiB Unl- 

Tersal Joint. Can be reversed ' 

readandcleanuntfcrne 




Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



-f 



NATIONAL SERIES 



TEMT-<BQt»Em. 



ularly used in every section of the United States, and 
by every class of citizens, representing all shades of 
political opinion anil religious belief; 

The scries 1» complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The series Is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many, maintains Its own standard of 
merit, and assists, in its place, to round the perfect 
whole. 

It is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears In not a single poor, or even tndiffer- 
Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
sort of guarantee which the educa- 



tltle-pago 
tlonal put 



public have learned to respect. 



, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publication whatsoever. The series includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 
works: 

NATIONAL HEADERS AND SPELL EES 

BT 

PARKER & WATSOlf. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH 

BT 

W. CLARK. A. 



NATIONAL 00UBSE IN 

by 



SIONTBITH i USUALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of 
» 

CHARLES DA VIES, 



GEOGEAPHT 



MATHEMATI08 

LL. D. 



1KWITH S. M. CO., ?H BrNway. N. I, 



BARNES 1 BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH 4|MART1N'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S I' RAWING. BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM^. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S ^REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHT. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL FHILOSOPHYI 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS'IPHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMEBIC ANf BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOKMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 

The whole crowned by a unique collection or pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of all A. 8. Barnes ft Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the beat professional talent 
the country afiorda- Subscription, $1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES ^COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Street, New York, 

i< ' / . 

118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

US Camp Street, New Orleans. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 Editorial 



8. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 mUort , 
H. W. LTJDLOW, I 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year 
ADYANCE. 



IN 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 

Specimen oopies sent upon application. 

TVsecure safety, it is important that money 
ahould be sent by checks, P?st-offl«> orders, or 
registered letter! Write plainly ; give name 
S g r STand name of Post-office, County, and 
Bute to which the paper* are. to be sent. 
For farther information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butineu Manager. 



this class they will have new wants, make 
fresh efforts, become consumers and pro- 
ducers, and manufacture at home the arti- 
cles now brought from Connecticut. 

We are told that the Agricultural Ware- 
houses in southern cities have a new class 
of customers— the small independent far- 
mers who purchase the best tools to make 
their labor go as far as possible. These 
men don't complain of hard times ; they 
are on " hard pan " and cannot fall. 

We know of no better illustration or 
the effect' of good teaching upon poor 
whites than that of Miss Amy Bradley at 
WUmingtJn, N. C, whose labors in a few 
years resulted not only in a remarkable 
improvement of their mental and physical 
condition, but in a change of public senti- 
ment and an acknowledgment of the grte at 
;ood accomplished by the "Tileston 
Ichool" 



HAMPTON, APBIL, 1876. 



PREMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Wokkman, we will 
tend to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled" Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by frof- x, r. 
Tenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1813-4-5, ihe 
books are sold at fifty cents apiece. 



The situation and climate are delight- LETTEB8 FROM 
ful. A large summer hotel two miles dis- 
tant is crowded during the hot months, 
while northern people find at Hampton, 
relief from the severities of winter. It is 
very favorable for bronchitis and all throat 
troubles. 

The Hampton Institute has abundant 
land for building sites; it has an eight 
horse power engine with power to spare. 
Arrangements could be made for the pro- 
tection of any who should bring capital 
for manufacturing purposes. ' i 

In illustration of information we desire 
and of the projects that might be success- 
fully carried out, we quote from a private 
letter of Mr. M. Denman Ross of BoBton, 



GRADUATES. 

The picture of life among the Southern 
freedmen, presented by the letters of 
Hampton graduates, is of necessity often 
darkly shaded. It has its bright aspeets, 
however, and we are always glad to recog- 
nize them in such encouraging and hope- 
ful accounts as the following letters give: 

Dear Teacher:-! am ashamed of having 
kept your letter so long unanswered, but I hope 
and^lieve you will pardon me this time. My 
school opened September 13, so you see I have 
been teaching a little more than two weeks. 
During the first week I was BO unwell I did not / 



The two hundred students in this insti- 
tution are nearly all compelled to work 
during the summer in order to meet school 
expenses. 

There are a number of young men and 
women from eighteen to twenty-two years 
ol aee who-desire employment during the 
vacation, from June 10th till Oct. 1st. The 
girls can do general housework and are 
willing and capable. While not expe- 
rienced cooks, most of them could, under 
direction; do plain cooking. Paying their 
own traveling expenses, they should re- 
ceive not less than three dollars per week 
in order to make a satisfactory saving. 

The young men can serve as waiters or 
do farm and general work. 

It is hoped that among our readers there 
are those who will be glad to employ the 
services above offered. 



to the Treasurer: 

I don't see why the shoe business would not 
be just the thing for your people, and I Bhould 
think tanning leather might be done also to ad- 
vantage. You would, as a matter of course, 
need to begin in a very Bmall way and grow grad- 
ually If you could come here and investigate 
the subject in person I think a correct estimate 
could be made of the prospects of the shoe busi- 
ness, &c ,J 

I have an impression that if you would go to 
Philadelphia where there is a great deal done 
in the way of knitting stockings 4c., you may 
find a business well suited to your people. This 
I think would be a very simple business to Btart; 
you could begin with a single knitting machine. 
The yarn can "be purchased all ready for the ma- 
chine, and then I imagine the finishing and 
putting the stockings into condition for the mar- 
ket is land labor, which is cheap with you. In 



jjuring tue iitufc " tvrv j- v.™ *™ - — - — 

enjoy It very much. I was always glad when 
half-past three came, but ever since you cannot 



hall-past tnree came, uuv <.»=» /»- 
imagine the delight I take in being m school, 
and the pleasure it gives me to be able to in- 
struct those who come to me. You know that 
I am teaching with a white man, you heard 
me speak of him last term; I am his assistant. 
Some of my schoolmates do not like the idea of 
being an assistant, and I would much rather 
had a school all to myself, and could have had 
one from the same superintendent, but after 
weighing all thingB I found it better by far to 
takethe school here. Now I will tell you the 
circumstances: Here I have made my board 
free- 1 am with my mother, and can help her, 
and she can help me; I have my machine, and 
I run it night and morning, early and late. My 
salary is $30 per month, so you see I can save 
the most of it. Mother says my help to her, 
and being with her all the while is worth more 
to her than if she charged some one else $10 
per month for board. Ann and Amy get the 
act is nana tuovr, .= , — same, but pay $8 or $10 board, I have not heard 

Ireland von know the famous Batbriggan hosiery wh . h vut r Thirtv dollars is all they pay in this 
has a world-wide reputation. If you could get ' Miss Mackie wrote me about two 

.the art of making such goods ns these with your Bchool , . one in West Virginia that paid $+5 
cheap labor 1 doii't sic why there ib not a great , b H 6ofU m mucn to get there, and I did not 
margin for a profit. When you consider the ! hayB ^ m w g0 on . Tb™ that is five 
tariff duty which we pay in this country on for- | months and tbiB is Don t you think 

eiirn stockings, I don't see why we can t spin „ wafl adviM ble to remain here and teach f Let 
cotton as cheap as they do in Europe and as we mfi knQW what you thin k of it please. You 
raise the raw cotton and have cheap la^r mllat aIcuse me for telling you so much about 



In the old regime in the South there 
were three classes, whose fortunes have 
somewhat changed. The aristocracy or 
gentry being generally bankrupt, and with- 
out adaptation to the new order of things, 
are struggling against a tide of troubles. 
But some of this class have met the change 
with wisdom and energy, and by making 
the best of things are improving their lor- 
tuneB and have become rallying points of 
new efforts and hopes. The poor whites 
and the negroes were the other two 
classes. The experiences of slavery were 
not without a stimulating effect upon the 
latter, who daily harvested ideas from 
their contact with educated men, as well 
as learned many of the practical lessons 
of civilization— not always, however, to 
their advantage. 

While emancipation was to the negro as 
a sun in the midnight heavens, and pro- 
duced a wonderful demonstration toward 
education, it came to the poorer class of 
whites rather as a blessing in disguise, who 
could not see any signs of hope in the 
tremendous ruin about them. We believe 
from what we have seen and heard during 
the past five years, that there has been 
much improvement in their condition. 
The negro is not in their path as formerly ; 
their chances "in the world are fairer than 
before. The small cotton and tobacco 
planters who raise all they need and do 
their own work, the thrifty farmers who 
pay out no wages, whose growing crops 
and stock carry them over hard times, and 
who now have free schools for their chit 
dren, are the basis of a robust, intelli- 
gent, industrial class — the backbone of 
southern prosperity. 

But along the sea shore and in the moun- 
tains there are thousands of wretched 
looking creatures styled poor whites, to 
whom it is Paradise on earth to sit in a 
canoe all day with a bob and sinker, or to 
luxuriate over their pipes and snuff and 
clay, and "cuss" the negro. 

The census of 1870 showed that there 
were over 1,500,000 illiterates in the South 
over ten years of age, and illiteracy is the 
exponent of poverty and degradation. 
Popular education only can reduce this ter- 
rible ignorance; as light and ideas reach 



r first and I 



Few of the friends of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute realize 
the difficulty, the necessary expense, and 
! the skilj required in the combination 
of work and study which is its distinctive 
feature, j Students pay their expenses, ten 
dollars per month, half in cash and half in 
labor. |The cash is earned by summer 
work in hotels, by teach ng or farming, or 
is paid [by parents or friends. About 
seven thousand dollars are annually al- 
lowed for students' labor, of which not 
over one-half is actually remunerative, 
through supplies to the school or sales in 
the maiket. Of the remainder, one- 
half would otherwise be expended for 
hired lsjbor. About $2,000 would be 
saved yearly were the work done by ordi- 
nary workmen solely for profit; but in- 
struction being our object rather than pro- 
duction some labor is given out at a pecun- 
iary disadvantage, and is paid for when 
of only nominal value. 

We hivite attention to the need of new 
■industries for the want of which the growth 
of this! institution is retarded— those 
already In operation being overcrowded 
by the needs of one hundred and eighty 
I student* who must have work in order to 
l pay their school bills, forty pupils being 
' day scholars and sufficiently employed at 
home. For the inoreased demand for 
labor next year there is no provision unless 
to give out more work at a Iosb. • 

Are there not men at the North doing 
a moderate business in light manufactured 
articles who for the sake, not only of a 
more genial climate, but to give employ- 
ment as a means of education, would avail 
themselves of the advantages of Hampton ? 

These advantages consist, first, of cheap 
labor both in and out of the institution : 
students are paid from six to ten cents per 
hour. I Secondly, the supply of native 
wood out of which articles can be made : 
the gum, holly, cypress, pine, oak and 
other trees abound in this vicinity. 
Thirdly, the cheapness of fuel : good oak 
or pine wood can be bought by the single 
cord at $4 00 or $4.25, and by the quan- 
tity for$3.50. Anthracite coal costs by the 
cargo $5.15 per ton of 2250 lbs. It could 
be purchased in connection with the Nor- 
mal School order at about this rate. 

The neighboring saw-mills offer lumber 
at low prices. Carpenters work for from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day ; masons for $3.00 

^Tbei e is water communication with Bal- 
timore Philadelphia,- New York and Bos- 



must eicuse me for telling you 
it would Bcein as though we should make our | oM but you know this is my first < 

own stockings. , . ! want you to know all about it. It ib a very 

1 presume the laboring class of people in the anfl a nice school-house; has only two 

South would buy these stockings of you if you . f(j ° , 1 haTe between thirty-five and 
would oiganize some plan to have traveling f scholars. My highest class is studying 
aeents to go from house to hoUBe and supply Arit ' nmet j c j n short division, third-reader, writ. 
" • • «t™.kinini —this. too. would give . ' .„„!„_ *„ T have six different classes. 



aeents to go irum uu.^ «* «* r, . - 

both shoes and stockings.-this, too, would give 
some of your people employment. ™R£»J 
not take up the subject of ehoee and «oc«n^ 
With reference to home induttry supplying home 
consumption? 

THE NEGB0 M TEXAS. 
Mr. John G. Fee,, a weU-known and re- 
liable teacher in the employ of the A. M. 
A., writes thus from San. Antonio, Texas : 
You will ask ' ' what about the negro t " Well, 
he is "always in the wood pile " somewhere- 
let us bring "him out and look at him. 
1st— H« is loyal to the core. 
2d— Hej is quiet, law abiding, a lover of order 

""sd^nd though Mr Kingsbury, and others, 
in their publications seek to make the impres- 
sion that the " negro is played out " «' the work 
done by white men," this is not my observation. 
A large share of the cotton and corn raised in 
this State is raised by the negro. (I cannot say 
colored man, for the Mexican is colored a* well 
as the negro). „ . 

Let me take a single fact, under my own ob- 
servation. Here in San Antonio, where there 
are between one and two thousand negroes, col- 
ored people of African deBcent, there ib not one 
in suffering circumstances. There were two old, 
infirm people, who were provided for in the 
•• poor •'at " alms-house," and here in the poor- 
ho^se the colored and whiteB are together-not 
so fastidious as you Kentuckians are. My in- 
formant, an intelligent man, who was formerly 
a teacher in one of the colored schools, said to 
me "there is plenty of w«fk in thiB place, and 
the colored people take hold of it, and are doing 
well " 

Though the negro has been free but ten years, 
every nlgro man here who is head of a f amily.has 
a home, a house to live in; many owning their 
little properties, which are homeB of neatness 
and comfort, whilst most of the Mexicans, who 
have been here generation after generation are 
still living in mere "hackels," pole shanties, 
wigwams. The negro is a hundred fold more 
hopeful, more industrious 
far more receptive and •■ 

learn the negroes in a] . 

urbed, and are making hopeful progress. 
, found the whole people to Texas far 
uospitable, law abiding and orderly than 



Anllinieuc in ruiuiv ----- — — ,■ . 

ing, spelling, 4c I have eix different classes. 
I imagine you are tired of hearing and reading 
such short sentences, so I will not tell you any - 
more now, but by the time I write again I may 
have something worth telling you. My brother 
has been sick a week and I fear will be a little 
lateatBchool, but father says he shall go as 
soon as he is able. I feel sad whenever I think 
of you, and all my loved friends being at 
Hampton this term, and I far away. I hope I 
may not be forgotten, I mean to come back some 



day and visit my alma mater. 



ana visu my aiiu» 

hope to hear from you soon all the school 
news. amcere friend, 8. 

Dear Teaclier .—I received your most wel 
come letter a few days ago, which was Quite-re- 
viving. I had quite a nice vacation. 1 took a 
trip to Petersburg, Va., in August-very pleas- 
ant. A few days after my return, I came back 
to my school and began teaching the first Mon- 
day in September; I have algood school and am 
Betting along very well. 

The people all seem to have the same inter- 
est in the school. They rely upon anything I 
tell them, they are getting along very well in 
this neighborhood, everybody has a .good crop 
on hand 1 guesB that you will be pleased to 
hear that Inge is teaching near me; and Dyson, 
unwise, ftave not seen them yet but 1 have 
heard from them, I expect them down to my 
school Sunday, then there is a lady from Peters- 
biire Va teaching about five miles from me. 
So you see I have a little help this year. I am 
getting along very well witt my ^mperance 
Society. I find that more gpod ha»>been done by 
it. meetings towards reforming t?J people th» 
anything else for this reason: Wey will go ■ 
the temperance meeting when they won't go to 
church. The change is the neighborhood talk. 
Young men who were always drunk before, ale 
now Zber and fit to go MWW^j' "' 
like perfect gmtlemm, I feel proud of^them 
because I feel that I have done them good in 
teaching them to respect themselves. We meet 
again the 2nd Sunday to November, I "hall try 
b . m • t\ — n t n mwia Haot and help 



nd some, i neeu mm - — ° . 

You said that you had taken up the book of 
John again; my Bible-class Is reading it too. 
I Should like to be there some Sunday even- 

•Mei of the Ohio Legislature has - » >— k m dav 

, a colored man as assistant clerk. Dear Teacher .—I left.store business Monday 

. morning. Will commence teaching next week. 

i win ™ik .ii miles a day. thatia three miles to 

A well educated colored man, whom we , ™J%™£%Z2t£ and back at night, 

know to be remarkably .capable, and well my school mtn . Te ^ h one, buttti. 

qualified to give a just opinion on totie. con- My schoo^ ^ ^ 

nected with his race, writes, apropos of the l " le ha d to build it themselves and at their 



nected with Trie race, writes, apropos 
editorial article of our January number in ref 
erence to the color feeling among negroes of 
different shades,-" As I am not a mulatto, 
neither a full negro, I have good opportunities 
for knowing the real sentiments of both classes 
—the pure blacks and those of mixed blood. 
There is a deep suppressed feeling among 
colored people both in regard to color and be- 
ing 'y^wftom. 



own expense, so we <*ld not expect a very 

Cone. The people are very glad that 
are going to have » .school hi their 
neighborhood, and are working very earn- 
est on the house. I went out to see how 
thev were getting on Monday, and found 
everythtog gotogon nicely. I think I am going 
tobive^metrouble with some of the parentt, 
because I do not belong to the Baptist church. 



It Is well known that, if a man or boy go in a 
neighborhood to teach school, the first question 
that he is laked is, Are you a Baptist 1 and if you 
say yes, ybu are all-right and will find plenty of 
friends, wfco will do all they can to get you to 
stay among them. But if you say, I am a 
Methodist, or a Oongregationalist or some other 
denomination, you stand a very .poor chance for 
a school: I have been home nearly a month, 
doing nothing, you may say, and I am so tired I 
don't know what to do. And I can't see how so 
many young boys, and young men can stand on 
the streets Tor weeks and months, you may say, 
doing nothing but smoking sugars and chewing 
tobacco. It was one blessed thing my father 
met with such good luck with his fivo children, 
for I suppose if we had stayed here we would 
have been just like the boys whom I montion 
above. Please let me hear from you soon. 

Yours, truly, F. 



The Jefftrtonian, a prominent journal of 
Albemarle County, Va. , publishes the proceed- 
ings of the Piedmont MinitUrial Union, held 
at Charlottesville, January 21st. The presiding 
officer was the Rev. J. Hernden. It embraces 
forty-six colored Baptist Churches and appears 
to have done much good in improving the 
ministry. Sermons were preached by Elders 
T. C. Leitch and M. T. Lewis. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Elder J. Hernden, President; 
M. Wales, Vice-President; Secretaries, W. J. 
Barnett, F. L. Gibson and Jackson Willis. 

Ws ahk glad to learn that the American 
Missionary Association of New York will make, 
at the Centennial, some showing of its great 
work during the past twenty yeais amonjr the 
Africans, Anglo Africans, Chinese and Indians. 
Within the past hundred years the foreign and 
home mission societies have become enterprises 
of vast proportions and importance. Should 
BOt they all be represented upon an occasion 
which professes to illustrate the leading facts 
in our national character and progress ? Pro- 
gress toward a genuine sense of human brother- 
hood and in fulfilling our highest duty to the 
world, is the test of individual and national 
character and the most hopeful sign of a per- 
manent civilization. Whatever illustrates 



their vital points or tendencies should, as fur government loan 



as practicable, appear at our national celebi 
tion. 



FRIDAY. 



Some 
day 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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NEWS OP THE MONTH. 

Thk conviction- -by his own confession — of 
Secretary of Wart Belknap, of selling post- 
tradersliips in the West, and bis consequent 
resignation and impeachment by the Senate, 
have fallen upon the country 'like a thunder- 
clap—the climax (let as hope) of the sad series 
of falls from high places which have astounded 
and disgraced our lation. The effect most to 
be dreaded of such falls is hot the criticism of 
other nations, but ' he undermining of our own 
respect for the mm t dignified offices of our own 
government. It i ; fortunate that an occasion 
a approaching whi 3h turns our eyes to the he- 
roes whose incorru itible fame e 
the ermine they w< re. 

Judge Taft, of Ohio, appointed to fill Sec- 
retary Belknap's v tcant place, is a well-known 
and irreproachable Republican. The appoint- 
ment is universalis approved. j 

Thk appointmei t of Mr. Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., as United States Minister to England in 
place of General Schenck, whose return and 
resignation was necessitated by his disgraceful 
connection with the Emma Mine scandal, 
meets with very g sneral favor, but is not yet 
approved by the Senate Committee. 

Evacuation Da r, the one hundredl 
versnry of the departure of the BriC 
Boston, was celebi ated with great 
that city. As St Patriok's Day 
served as usual by the Irish. 

The war in Lit eria is about ended. The 
United States frigate Alaska arrived off Cape 
Palmas the last ol February, and the captain 
was instructed to arbitrate between the Libe- 
rians and Grebos. There was to be a meeting 
on the 36th when it was thought a treaty would 
be signed. In the last fight the Grebos were 
repulsed with hea\ y loss. 

Ex-Prebident Roberts of Liberia, died at 
Monrovia, February 24th. In 1847 when the 
people formed a regular government, he was 
elected President tor the term of two years. 
He was re-elected three successive times, his 
administration lasl ing from 1848 to 1856, when 
ho retired and became President of the col- 
lege at Monrovia. In 1871 he was recalled to 
the sent of government. President Roye having 
been deposed for e mbezzling the proceeds of a 




pie that they could make it themselves. The 
Professor succeeded In striking at once the re- 
sponsive cord in his audience, and the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion was mutual. 

A formidable revolt in Hayti. 

A bill reducing the President's salary to 
125,000, has passed the Senate twenty-six to 
twenty. 

Daniel Dbew, the great "operator" in 
Wall St, has failed at last for over a million 
dollars. It is said that his largo endowments 
of Methodist institutions are not secured. 

A veily disastrous fire occured in Charleston, 
S. C, March 14th. A large part of the city 
was destroyed. 

Secretary Bribtow of the Treasury has 
been fully acquitted of all charges against him, 
by the Clymer , Investigati ng Committee . 

The New Hampshire State election lias re- 
sulted in a victory for the Republicans of un- 
expected magnitude. Governor Cheney was 
re-elected by over 3,000 majority, and the Re- 
publicans secure the Senate, the House and the 
Council. 

The California Senate has passed a bill to 
punish wife beating with Hogging. One good 
turn deserves another. 

Recent telegraphic dispatches report a great 
battle in Abyssinia between the Abyssinian and 
Egyptian forces, resulting in a great victory 
for the latter. The Egyptian army was com- 
manded by an American, General Loring, an 
ex-Confedarate officer. The Khedive has 
shown great sagacity in surrounding himself 
with military talent from abroad, and many of 
the officers of the American war, both Federal 
and Confederate, are now in his service. 



ting to the soil as a crop of oats or 
it. Of late years I have followed the 
corn crop, where the land has been well 
manured, broadcast, with early rose pota- 
toes, realizing twice the profit therefrom, 
when potatoes are only fifty cents per 
bushel, than can be gained from oats or 
wheat, with far less depreciation of soil. 
Sow down to grass seed at early digging 
time, or the following spring with grass 
seed and oats, to be cut green for fodder, 
as oats cut. in that state are said to take 
less from the soil. 

Don't give over housing cattle every 
night, after pasturing time arrives, where 
it can be done. Spread under them loam, 
swamp mud, or forest leaves,, and let it go 
down into the barn cellar to the hogs, and 
you will be surprised to see, next Fall, what 
an amount of good manure you will have, 
instead of a small moiety of leached, sun- 
dried "yard manure that you have usually 
had. I 

A moderately wet hog yard or barn cel- 
lar is best for making manure with hogs, 
and where you can get forest leaves enough, 
although' they may be nothing bat pine 
leaves, raked up with the. scurf of the 
ground, to soak up the liquid of the hogs 
or cattle, never haul in heavy loam having 
no vegetable matter and being of no bene- 
fit to the soil besides its absorbing capacity 
to the liquid manure; besides, it is too 
heavy to haul out again to apply to the 
soil. — New England Farmer. 

We have received from Europe a limited quan- 
tity of the Bismarck, late Cabbage Seed, which 
produces solid heads of cabbage the size of the 



■f 



On Tuesday, the 14th of March, the 
" Hampton Singers " gladly accepted the I mouth of a flour barrel and larger. These 
■ • i • »• r d™. u»:™l I.v, B«; : mous cabbages are raised with the most ordinary 
kind invitation of Rear Admiral Le Roy, "Nation, in any climate, and at present prices, 
commanding the North Atlantic bquadron, j double tm) ordinary profit is realized from their 
to visit his flag ship, the Hartford, lying j production. In transplanting from these seed, 
in Hampton Roads. After inspecting t great care should be used to give sufficient space 
this famous ship, on which more men were | [- growth. Aj £»^<&gl^ 
killed in the late- war than on any other fT jjj n() a „urc cure for cabbage pests and 4 
able and cnlightcdcd ruler, encouraging agri- vessel in the Navy, they sang to the offi- ,,, uu i;f u i dirflmos. The Maiden's Dream full set 
culture, general education and immigration, cers and sailors who assembled on the sent free with eacli package. Address. B. Alex- 
and elevating his country in tho respect of gun deck to hearthem. The officers were aider fc Co , sole S. Agents. 8th »t.. opposite 
Europe. He was jmried with military honors, thoroughly appreciative and made the Cooper Institute. -New York. Please quote this 

Pinchback's claim to a seat in the Senate, , visit a delightful one to the Students and 
that body has finally refused to recognize, by a the party. Several hundred sailors who 
' were massed in among the heavy guns that 
State next had delivered many a telling shot for free- 



cd ruler, encouraging agri- 



people will persist in denominating Fri- vote of thirty.two to twenty-nine, 
"unlucky," notwithstanding that it is , 
the date of some of the most important and , COLORADO will be admitted as a 
"lucky" occurrences on the record of human Fourth of July 
transactions. tat us see: On Friday, August 

21, 1492., Columbus sailed on his great' voyage I A bill has passed the Senate, wl 
of discovery; on Friday, October 12, 1492, he i conditions are accepted, will admit j 
first discovered land; on Friday, January4, 1493, | ieo as a State next December. It i 
he sailed on his return to Spain, which if he had titled to two Senators and om 

not reached in safety, the happy result would j till the next general census. Provision Is made were an abundant recompense. 



dom, listened with rapt attention to the either raw 

if its " Swing low sweet char- ^ id , Qn them law> and di . 

Me" lot " Soi ^y kDOWS ">e trouble I've ^ J fe ut wU1 do much beta* 

™W11 ™™Z!X™1 I on them if cooked. In this part of II 



8WEET P0TAT0E8 AS H0O TEED. 
There is no better hog feed than sweet 
or cookedi Hogs 
dig 
better 
Ill- 



Representative their pleased and sometimes tearful faces .w where the crop ig - uncertain, 
. py result would I till the next general census, rrovision is made were an abundant recompense. > ever _ ' f- rmers fatten their own pork on 
never have u icti lec^ to the settle- I by the^ bill that the constitution^of the new were these old songs better enjoyed than ; 8wee ^ potatoes Quite a number have 



| on the Hartford that day. 



planted them the past season, and turned 
their hogs into the patch, and' they will 
not touch an ear of corn while the pota- 
I toes last. But that is not the best plan, 
as the hogs will waste them more or less. 
It pays to dig the potatoes and cook 
i them in a large kettle, and when nearly. 
Everything in the shape of manure done mix in a small quantity! of com 
should be saved. Take the hen manure meal or ship-stuff; mash and stir well 
d from the hen house and compost it very and let them cook awhile longer, to cook 



^grirnltural. 



FABM TOPICS FOB SPRING. 



ment of this vast continent. On Friday, March state shall be republican in form and not rcpug- 
15, 1493, he arrived at Palos in safety; on Fri- nant to the Constitution of the United States, 
day, November 22, 1493, he arrived at Hispani- L , - _ ' . w . . 

ola, on his second voyage to America; on Fri- . The American Board of Foreign Missions 
day, June 13, 1494, he, though unknown to reports the whole number of missions sup- 
himself, discovered the continent of America, ported as eighteen, with three hundred and 
On Friday, March 5, 1496, Henry VIII of Eng. j ninety-three missionaries sent from America, 
land, gave to John Cabot his Commission, which and 1,057 native helpers; two hundred and 
led to the discovery of North America. This is ! twenty-three churches" with a membership of 
the first American state paper in England. On 11,546, thjj yoar's increase being 1,500. It has 
Friday, September 7, 1565, was founded St. ; six hundred and twenty-two schools, with 22,- 
Augustine, Florida, the oldest town in the United 523 pupils. 

States, by more than forty years. On Friday, _ ■ , J iioiu 

November 10, 1620, the kay flower, with the The oldest '"habitant of Boston is dead- •""» v balk f the meal. Feed cool, in troughs, and, my 

P aci IhXerunner o X f Kriou. S«S ton Common, was blown^own u? the gale of ; pla9 ter, and give it sufficient time to heat is the best feed for sows and young pigs 

On Friday, December 22, 1620, the Pilgrims February 15th. Its exact age is uncertain, but gi jgbtly, and pitch it over as often as need- , that can be given them, 

made their final landing at Plymouth Rock. On j it is represented on a map of the town engraved f , B / . f burning, giving it suf- I have never tested-the relative value 

Friday, February 22, 1732, George Washington, ! in 1722 and was then supposed to be a hundred V . me fi owe d before it of corn and sweet potatoes as a hog feed, 

the father of American freedom, was born. On i years old. One hundred and ninety rings were ticient time to oecome meuoweu oei»re . in tn e Fall of the year, we often 

Friday, June 10. 1775, Bunker Hill was seized ! counted on a branch which was blown off in is used in spring. R^JSTmoffisfc, sale and 

and fortified. On Friday, October 6, 1777, the ! 1860. Four branches blown off in 1832 were As stock raising has not yet depreciated j have. sweet potatoes too large tor sale ana 

surrender of Saratoga was made, which had ! bolted into their places and grew fast again. a8 m08t jji ot b er farm interests have, it feed them to the hogs, as we always ao 

such power and influence in inducing France to • A great hollow in the trunk was filled with . , . . ... f th f arme r to raise i with the very small ones, 

declare for our cause. On Friday, September I fifteen barrels of clay, but the tree was grow- «J »» W a f °»™ ?' ? t „™I e Turn Some may think it is costly feed, but 

22, 1780, the treason of Arnold was laid bare, ing in 1860 when an off-shoot was discovered, what fodder he can for that pu. pose, lurn °"*" c J .. „ £ ^ ld f 

which saved us from destruction. On Friday! ' In Revolutionary times the old tree wasagath- over in the spring all the dry, poor land taking into consideration ^tne yieia oi 

October 19, 1781, the surrender of Yorktown, j ering place of the "Sons of Liberty." The that you have in your fields that will not ; sweet potatoes ana corn, corn ^"""S 

the cWwning glory of the American arms, oc- fallen *~" «" tafcAn nnmnninn of hvthe au- j._ .. e »™« . . > 

cured. On Friday, June 7, 1771, the motion " 
in Congress was made by John Adams, seconded 
by Richard Henry Lee, that the United Colonies 
were, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent. Thus we see that Friday is not so 
bad, after all. 



"HAT I BE SUBE?" 

" May I be sure, mamma," said Kitty, 
as the good news of God's free love was 
read to her, and she was told there was 
forgiveness for her. 

" Yes, dear one, you may." 

" But how, mamma ? " , 

"Simply in believing what God has 
said ; for God tells no lies, 'and breaks no 
promises." 

" And what has God said t » 

"'He that belie veth hath everlasting 
life."' 



fallen ttreo was taken possession of by the au- produce a ton of grass to an acre, and plant ; 30 bushels per acre, sweet potatoes 150 to 
thoritiWaud some of its relics will doubtless £ fodder «brn, liffurrows, three feet apart. ' 200 bushels per acre, and corn sometimes 
appearlat the Centennial. . «• cultivator run between the rows a worth twice as much per bushel as pota- 



recently introduced into the f„ w times is all the cultivation necessary, toes. However, all are not alike situated. 

Legislature, to grant the right Cut when suffic ienUy matured, bind in j Some can grow corn and sweet potatoes 
of suffrage to women m nmnunprie^cna. d £ d fa fe j & flel<J to ^ main . ^here. potatoes do well they make a good 

If KM ^to^ffiSTwSffi till duly cured for the barn. Also, «>r ! substitute for com-Exohange. 

f TpC ^T^JS^'SSA 1 l«»™»^^™Z^7o\ Mak™ 
in Spain is. at last ended, ?' M ' Ferry & Co., recommena toe AjIDB- c without a P RK fabatio«.-X>mw. 

abandoned the cause and rum Sugar Cane, the seed for sale by them tUe indelible Paper upon the article 

at one dollar a pound — one pound for an to ^ marked^ and place over it a thin piece of 
acre of land — an incredible amount raised writing paper, upon which write with a corn- 
Principal of the Norfolk High j ^ ^re, according to their recommen- j rnon lead pencil, or any mjttj^t. If th. 
,n li^KSSanfe i *«™ i (I ^/orgeftten how much no' | 

" ),e sc^lse^n.and an hour ! having their seed catalogue at .hand) also, | lmmedUtelT witnh?t water and soap as uaaaL 



ing »2,U00,000 
have become 

Thk Carlist ' 
Bon Carlos hav: 
fled to France. 

Pbof.W: 
School, visited 




toy Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Much ^ - t t t it 

of his effort was very profitably spent in show- " J KA n f „ t '_ , itH _ -i,,. from the 

ing the students how to illustrate some of the As the potato takes little else trom the 

greatest truths of nature by apparatus so sim- soil but potash, I consider it not so ex- 



street, opposite Cooper Institute, New York. 
Agents wanted, send for terms. Please quote 
this paper. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



BURIAL OF MOSES. 



HES. ALEXANDRE. 



Moab, over ag-ainBtlietli-peor: bat no man know- 
eth of his sepulchre onto tbls day." DeuU xxxlv : 6. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a Tale in the land of Moab, 

There Ilea a lonely grave; 
Bat no man built that sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e'er; 
For the-angelB of Qod upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth; 
Yet no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth: 
Noiselessly as the daylight " 

Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun; 

Noiselessly as the springtime 

Her crown of verdure weaves. 
And all the trees on all the hills' 

Unfold their thousand leaves: 
So without sound of music 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain's crown 

The great procession swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle 

On gray Bethpeor's height. 
Out of his rocky eyry 

Looked on the wondrous Bight ; 
Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot; 
Fox. beast and bird have Been and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 



But when the warrior dieth, 

His comradeB of the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drums. 

Follow the* funeral car: 
They show the banners taken; 

They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place. 

With costly marbles drest, 
In the great minster transept 

Where lights like gloriea fall, 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 
''Along the emblazoned hall. 

This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 

As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honor ? 

The hillside for Mb pall ! 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall 1 
And the dark rock-pines like tossing plumes 

Over his bier to wave, 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in his grave 1— 1 

In that deep grave without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again, — O wondrous thought T 

Before the judgment-day, 
And stand, with glory wrapped around. 

On the hills he never trod, 
And speak of the Btrife that won our life 

With the incarnate Son of God. 

Oh lonely tomb in Moab's land 1 

Oh dark Beth peor's hill ! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still: 
God hath his mysteries of grace, 

Ways that we cannot tell, 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 

Of him he loved so well. 



stands, and all bcr life long she may re- 
member those pleasant hours beside the 
little, sparkling spring, where the warm 
summer sun was shining, and happy birds 
were singing in the green trees over her 
head. 



POOE PIERROT. 

BY A118ENE HOUHBAYE. 

And now my dear readers, let me tell you a 
Btory of friend of mine, who was an ass but 
not a philosopher. His name was Pierrot. 

The frost waB silvering the trees of the Park 
Monceau with dull, white powder, like the head 
of a marquis of the old regime. It was in front 
of the rotunda and 9 o'clock in the morning. 
The sun hung in the fog like a globe of fire, but 
cast forth no beams. The wind was cruel to 
the poor world. People walked rapidly along 
the Boulevard de Courcellea; women vailed their 
faces and men drew their heads inside their col- 
lars. It was a day when a lover's sigh would 
have frozen the air. 

I was hurrying by like everybody else. A 
female ragpicker, pale and famished, led by the 
bridle a poor little donkey, which seemed a hun- 
dred years old, and which dragged a poor little 



harness. A few tufts of gray hair remained 
here and there on his emaciated body. He 
looked like a mountain burned bare in many 
plac. s. Ilia resigned air showed a mind free 
from worldly vanities. He was far past the 
age where one strikes attitudes. He was almost 
transparent in his leanness. But his face was 
all the more expressive. It had something 
almost human in its intelligence aud goodnesB. 
Why had lie been condemned to Buch Buffering: 
was it tlie expiation of a former life passed in 

The ragpicker soon returned, bringing a piece 
of bread and a piece of sugar. The ass turned 
and showed Iub teeth, like old piano keys. But 
although it waB his breakfast time, he had no 
more strength in his mouth than in his legs. 
She gave him tho sugar. Ho took it as if to 
oblige her, but dropped it again, and the same 
witli the bread. 

" Ah! What shall I do?" said the ragpicker. 
She thought no more of her cart. She was full 
of anxiety for her friend Pierrot. " Pierrot! " 
Bhe cried again. Two great tears came to her 
eyes. She took his head in her arms and kissed 
him like a child. The caress did what nothing 
else could do. The ass roused himself and 
brayed as in his best days. I feared it was only 
his swan-Bong. I approached and said to tho 



gone!" '-Poor Pierrot 
to St. Ouen one way or tin 
came in sight of our hut i:- 
tried to raiBe him, but thip 
My children came running 
talked to him and, ki.*.s.d ; 
them so sadly as to break w 
there are lots of people in 
half so much as |«»>r Pi. n 




THE SPRING. 
The picture which our readers find this 
month upon our first page, would furnish 
a text, if one were needed, from which to 
write a discourse upon the value and 
beauty of pure water ; for the scene which 
it represents is not only fair to the eye!, 
but also is full of suggestions. A great 
poet has told us of the lessons in brooks 
and sermons in stones which are written 
in eternal letters for the eyes that choose 
to read, and to refuse to receive this un- 
spoken teaching is willful blindness and 
ignorance which, sooner or later, brings 
its own punishment. 

The ljttle cottage in the background 
of the picture has, in the bright spring 
under the trees, a most valuable.possession, 
for the pure water which it unfailingly 
supplies is an important auxiliary to human 
"ealth and happiness, while its beauty and 
•eshness are a constant delight to minds 
hich are open to the sweet influences of 
ature. 

The child who is waiting to 811 her 
itchercan hardly fail to feci something 
lof the loveliness of the spot in which she 




ed to die 
ork." Like 



hut 

The ragpicker opened her limit 
money I had given Iter in th»- in. 
are the hundred franca, sir." 

I do not know whether ! m...-l 
the donkey — the ass who .did hit 
or the woman more delicate thai 



. sir, we got 
Itut when he 
■it Ilia knees. 1 
l was all over, 
f.'ing^. They 
lie fibked at 
rt 1 tell you, 
orld not worth 
I'liink of it, he 
thing his day's 
after firing his 



and I 1 



'the 



idmired her or 
duty to death, 
oi- r charity. 



cart full of the rubbish of the street: rags, 
broken bottles, torn papers, worn-out skillets, 
the crusts of bread, the thousaud nothings which 
are the fortune of ragpickers. The woman had 
done good work since midnight but the 
ready to drop. He stopped short, as if he had 
made up his mind to go no further, 
trembled and threatened a fall. He hung his 
head with resignation as if awaiting the stroke 
of. death. 

The sight touched and arrested me. A man 
would have cursed and beaten the 



the 



oked al 
• donke 



with" a' 



eye of motherly pitv. Th 
look as if saying, " You see it is all over. I 
have done my best for you night after night, be- 
cause I saw your misery was greater than mine. 
Youbave ; treated me well, sharing your bread 
with" me, and your neighbor's oats when you 
could steal any; but I am flying at last." 

The woman looked at him and said gently, 
"Come, come, dear Pierrot, do not leave me 
here." Site lighted the load by taking out a 
basket of broken bettles. " Come, now," she 
said, as if talking to a child. "You can get 
along nicely now." She put her shoulder to 
the wheel, but the donkey did not move. Ho 
knew he liad not the strength to walk on to St. 
Ouen, hi* wretched home. She still coaxed 
him. " How do you think we can get on this 
way, Pierrot? To be sure I could drag the cart. 
But I can't put you in it, and you would be 
ashamed to be dragged after it. 1 ' The donkey 
raised liis ear, but not a move. 

I waa going to speak to her, when she ran to 
the nearest wine-shop. The ass followed her 
with anxious eyes; he seemed fearful that he 
would die without his mistress. He was so lit- 
tle you Would have taken him at a distance 
for a Pyrencan dog. He had grown gray in the 



"Oh," she said, crying, "if you. knew 
how I love this beast. I saved him from the 
butchers four vears ago. /n those daya I had 
only a hod. 1 have raised seven children with 
my hook. The father is gone and one other, and 
my eldest daughter was taken away a fortnight 
ago. My worst grief was that I had to take one 
to the foundlings— I had eleven in all — four of 
them died at the breast It's no use; you can't 
have good milk when you work in the streets 
all night. This little donkey has been my con- 
solation. He was better company than my hus- 
band. He never got drunk, and "never beat me, 
and I never beat him. Did I, Pierrot?" j 

The poor little beast appeared to share in the 
conversation. He half raised Ill's ears and as- 
sented. One of my friends passed by and asked 
me what I was doing. " I am making a new 
friend." " He may be witty, but he is not hand- 
some." " I find him admirable, and I would 
like to see you in his place. He has been out 



. you want to help r 



and put 



idnight. 
a work of charity 

" With all my heart." 
"Very well. Let us buy this 
him on the retired list. This good 
take care of him." The ragpicker looked at us 
severely, fearing we were laughing at her. But 
when she saw the shine of the Louis-d'or, she 
smiled. " How much did Pierrot cost?" 
" Ten francs," 

" Well, you go back to the abattoir and 
buy another ass, and take good care of this 
one." I gave my card to the woman and said 
good-bye, to her and the donkey. The miracle 
was complete. Tile ass started off in high 
spirits, the woman pushing the cart from he- 
hind. 

That evening the poor woman came to me in 
tears. I understood at once. " Ah, sir, he is 



"I DON'T OAR 1 -:." 

"I am sorry to sec my son give way to 
anger," said a patient mother. 

" I don't care," replied the passionate child. 

"You will become an ignorant man unless 
you study better," said the faithful teacher, 
later. 

"I don't care," ho muttered under his 
breath. 

"Those boyB are not the right sort of com- 
panions for you," said his pastor. 

" I don't care," he answered, turning on his 
heel. 

"It is dangerous to taste wine," said his 
friend, warningly. 

" I. don't care," was still his obs'inate reply. 

A few years after, he was a worthless drunk- 
ard, plunging into every sort of excess, and 
finally ending a miserable life of crime with- 
out hope . 

" I don't care," was his ruin'as it is the ruin 
of thousands. Look out for it, boys and girls. 
Keep away from it. Don't let it find a place" 
in your heartVor pass your lips. Always care. 
Care to do right, and care when you have done 
wrong. 

X". Pray earnestly that you may never lose your 
soul fiom a reckless spirit of. "I don't care.'! 1 



YOUNG MAN WHOSE HOUSE ARE TOU. 
SHINGLING? 
[Scene, Whitky-Shop.— Time, Midnight.] 

SHOP-KEEPEB AJTO WIPE. 

Wife. — "I wish that man would go home 
if he has one to go to." 

Shop-keeper. — "Hush! hush! he'll call for 
something to drink directly." 

Wife. - " I wish he would make haste about 
it, then, for it's tine every honest man was in 
bed." 

Shop-keeper. — ' ' He's taking the shingles off 
his own house and putting them on ours." 

At this time James began to come to, bis 
right senses, and commenced rubbing his 
eyes, and stretching himself as if he had just 
awoke, said: 

•' I believe I will go." -. 

"Don't be in a hurry, James," Baid the 
whisky-seller. 

"Oh! yes, I must go," said James, and he 
started. * 

After an absence of some time the whisky- 
seller accosted him with : 

" Halloo, Jim, why ain't you been down to 
see us ? " 

"Why, I had taken so many shingles off 
my house it began to leak, so I thought it 
time to stop the leak, and I have done it," 
said James. 

The whisky-seller and his wife were aston- 
ished. James is now a happy man, and his 
wife and children are happy too. 

Now, young man, whose house are you 
shingling ? 



Hebe is a temperance lecture which, though 
dealing with vast figures can be readily made 
personal to every one of the large number of 
men who make up the aggregate employed by 
the speaker. It is Mr. Whitworth, M. P., an 
English manufacturer, who in Drogheda, Kil- 
kenny and Manchester, has immense interests 
which, as it will be seen, suffer materially 
from the prevalent intemperance of the work- 
ing classes. He said recently : " I am a com- 
mercial man more than a politician, and I am 
connected with concerns in this country em- 
ploying 45,000 men, and paying something - 
like £4,000,000 every year in wages. I will 
just give the result of Sunday's drinking in 
one of these concerns. We pay £10,000 a 
week, and employ between 7,000 and 8,000 
hands. We never commence work on Monday, 
because we find the men (do not come in suffi- 
cient numbers to make it worth our while to 
get up steam to turn the machinery. Now I 
have calculated very minutely what the cost 
of that is to that concern. It is £35,000 a year 
loss — equal to four per cent, "on the capital 
employed. I want to know how long can this 
country stand such a drain as that. We are 
competing with the whole world, and I say 
that with a weight like that we shall not. long 
be able to compete with it." 



GOO D HEA BT. 

BDRNB. 

It's not in titles or in rank, 

It'B not in wealth like I/ondon Bank, 

To purchase peace and rest; 
It's not in makin' mudtle more, 
It's not in books, it's not in lore 

To make us truly blest: 1 
If happiness has not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest: 
No treasures nor pleasures 

Could make us happy long; 
The heart's ay, the part ay, 

That makes us right or wrong. 



SUU L'UEKJN WUKJ4.MAJN 



A PIOTUBE FEOM THE OTHEE SIDE OF thousands of the Chinese. The encour- 
nTP WORID I a g ement °' this terrible vice, for purposes 

wunijlJ, I Q ^ |. ra( ] e! j 8 a h enV y responsibility upon 

One of the most interesting countries i the British Government, 
of the globe is that which is opposite us: | Another drawback to mission work in 
the great empire of China, with its four j China, Mr. Gulick says, is the custom of 
hundred millions of inhabitants, a civiliza- binding the feet of the girls. Respecta- 
tion older than history can estimate, ho 
well satisfied with itself and anxious to 
keep out the " foreign|devils," as it politely 
calls other nations, that it could only be 
opened like an oyster— by the knife — and 



yet sending, now, hu 
to learn republican ' 
tions from America, 
nations. 

China has been o^ 
to the missionaries f< 



and the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions have now stations and mission- 



reds of its youths 
titutions and inven- 
ie youngest of the 

led to some extent 
nearly fifty years, 



aries there 
work to do 



They have a great deal of 
to learn the most difficult 



ble women in China must have small feet. 
I had supposed that the process of binding 
was commenced with the infant at a few 
days or months ot age ; such is not the 
case. 

At six or seven years of age the little 
girl is taken in hand and her feet are 
bound. The most of the joy of childhood 
must then end. For two years hers must 
be a lot of great suffering, and ever after, 



feet ; that, if the feel are not bound at the 
proper age, in girlhood, resort will be had 
to it later in life, in order to save the dis- 
grace, with much greater consequent suf- 
fering ; that the daughters themselves will 
reproach their parents and teachers with 
having neglected their duty in omitting 
this part of their physical education. 



GflOD SEOUBITY. 
I have been told that there are 31,000 
promises in the Bible. To-day one may 
come across a. promise which he thinks the 
best, but next day he may be in trouble, 
and may think another is the sweetest of 
all. But we know they are all good. We 
through life^ she is but a tottering cripple! I may make promises which we don't keep 
The foot, which would naturally be eight ; or don't intend to, but God never makes a 
or nine inches in length, is reduced to j promise he can't or don't keep, 
from three and a half to four and a half j A few years ago I was working for a 
inches. After two years of binding, or i man, and went into the country to collect 
language in the world, to root out deep I say — it the process is commenced at the j some notes, and my employer took out his 
set superstition,, reform unfeeling cruelty, ! seventh year — by the ninth year of age, the notes and wrote on some B, G and A., and 
and oppression, and shameless vice — and all new foot is said to be formed — deformed — when I was going out, he called me and 
for people who naturally think themselves 1 for the new foot, the result of the cruel | said, " When you sec a note marked B, 
wiser and better than all the rest of the binding.bears no resemblance to theformer. . that is bad ;' A is doubtful, and G is good." 
world. ! The bones of the heel are drawn down I find that the church is divided up the 

Our picture gives the front view of a toward the great toe ; the four smaller same — some of the people don't see that 
mission chapel of the American Board, at toes are bent under the foot, and so bound j God's promises are good. When you 



AFEIOA. 

The London Missionary Society has re- 
ceived from an English gentleman an offer 
of five thousand pounds to be made by 
them the nucleus of a fund to establish a 
mission on Lake Tanganyika, with its 
head-quarters at Ujiji, the spot now famous 
as the meeting place of Stanley and Liv- 
ingstone. The early travels and discov- 
eries of the latter explorer were all under- 
taken when he was a missionary of the Lon- 
don Miss. Society, and for this reason the 
directors of the Society have lost no time 
in appointing a committee to consider how 
such a mission as that above mentioned 
may be prudently and safely commenced. 
In close connection with this come letters 
from Lieutenant Cameron describing his 
journey from Lake Tanganyika to the west 
coast, a journey which has placed him in 
the front rank of African explorers, as he 
traveled over 1200 miles of entirely new 
country, and by a course of most extensive 
and elaborate observations has succeeded 
in laying down for the first time a sound 
geographical basis' for further exploration. 
Lieutenant Cameron has traversed the Af- 
rican continent from west to east, and in 
the opinion of competent authorities has 
established the identity of the Lualaba and 
Congo Rivers, a most important and sat- 
isfactory result of his undertaking. In 
his report he speaks of the interior as be- 
ing " mostly a - magnificent and healthy 
country of unspeakable richness," in which 
good coal, gold, copper, iron and silver ore 
are abundant, and •»here with a wise and 
liberal expenditure of capital one of the 
greatest systems of inland navigation in 
the world might be utilized. With a cap- 
ital of from five to ten millions of dollars 
to begin with he believes that a great com- 
pany properly managed, could have Africa 
open in about three years, which is cer- 
tainly most encouraging, though the very 
brightness of Lieutenant Cameron's hopes 
seems by contrast to deepen the darkness 
of the other side of the picture. We 
Btill hear of caravans and cargoes of 
slaves of rapacious and cruel traders, of 

false and inhuman natives, and the frequent | 000,000 inhabitants, mthoutji street in it merits 
encounters between the representatives 
of the powers which have united to put 
down the slave trade, and the dealers in 
human life, show how far we still are from 
the end of the struggle. The latest Eng- 
lish papers describe an affair which took 
place between one of her Majesty's vessels 
which was cruising off the coast of Zanzi- 
bar after slavers, and a native vessel lying 
at Tanyata waiting for its cargo of slaves. 

ttve^anf haTa SS^S* JSriftte "T^pooVlittle bride, perhaps not more deed, f believe that after even a"few months j Let us feed upon these promises 
two or three days of fruitless endeavor to than twelve years old, is being carried to of bandaging the pain consequent upon re- Dwrght L. Moody. 

find the chief criminals, ended in the burn- her husband whom she has never seen and moving the bandages is much greater than 

ing of two native villages. \ who has never seen her. As there is no | that of continuing them^^ A woman hav- SUBSTITUTES TOE PAPEE. 

It seems but too evident that if all the ' ™m for a carriage where the streets are ing large feet, that is, feet that have not - , ... 
civilized nations of the earth were to unite s" narrow, and he is not allowed to "take , been bound, is supposed to be a bad char- ! Before the invention of writing, events 
w t h»n„rnn 9 pnf nutting down eomnletelv ' his wife home on a wheelbarrow "where she acter, or else of very low caste. Hence ! were recorded by the planting of trees 

a "sedan parents, valuing their daughters, or desiring erection of altars, or heaps of stones, and 




A MISSION CHAPEL AT PEKING. 



Peking, the capital of China, a city of 2,- as to nearly cease to be. The bones, liga- come to any of his promises mark them 
000,000 inhabitants, without a street in it j ments, and sinews of the foot are so all good. His are not dated, but they 

wide enough for a horse and wagon to pass crushed and bent by the binding that the | will all be paid. He has promised us a 

through. The people ride about in wheel- new foot bears, to outward appearance, as crown, a ,-inansion, and to be heir with 

barrows and baby-carriages pushed by little resemblance to the human foot as Himself, and let us believe Him. Soon 

coolies, as the Chinese laborers are called, does the hoof of a horse. Mothers seem after the Chicago fire a friend wanted to 

The Missionary Chapel in the picture is to have no pity for their daughters when console me because I lost everything, but 

the plain building at the right. The artist crying from the torture of foot-binding. I told him I had more than I lost. When 

has also shown us part of a Chinese mar- The new foot once formed, as it will be I got out of my house that night one 

riage procession, passing gaily along, with ' in two years' time, the mischief can never promise came to me : "He that believeth 

the musicians in front doing their best to be fully remedied ; the bones are displaced shall inherit all things." Bear in mind 

deafen every ones' ears with the hideous and the malformation is complete. The i that if we take God at His own Word we 

din that passes in China for music. bandages are continued through life/ In- J are richer thah any prince in this world. 



for the purpose of putting down completely 

and finally the African Blave-trade, their could be seen, she is sent 
_u , *i i *„ »^ nlmir tifhtlv shut UD. as i 



power would be no more than "adequate to ohair," tightly shut up, as you see and ; that they may be respectably tuarried ; by similar devices ; while the most ancient 

the undertaking; and certainly no Chris- locked. The key is given to the husband, must have their feet bound. To neglect mode of writing was on bricks, tiles, oys- 

tian of any race ought to refuse such per- and if heVloes not fancy the little bride's this at the proper age would prove one to j ter shells and tables of stone, to which 

sonal aid as it may be nossible to siive looks whenhe opens the door, he may shut be remiss in parental duty. succeeded plates of various materials, 

tow rd this f?re-it work I f A frica is to U P and senefner back to her father ; but If a man would treat his horse with such | ivory, bark and leaves of trees, etc. In 

be opened by the powerful hand of com- then he loses all the money he has paid to cruelty in New York city, he would be the book of Job mention is made of writ- 

moree Christianity can surelv follow with- buy her, so that few wives get sent back, justly prosecuted by Bergh for cruelty to ing on stone, on rocks and on sheets of 

~,7fi,Wh»r w>,itini in the srins of the ni Even in the Christian chapels, the mis- animals. Some few of the missionaries lead ; on tables of stone Moses received 

-= =-<- — « — ♦ 1— fi-i- that we met are battling faithfully against the commandments, and s W1I ot fenfflnont. 



this heathen custom, while others speak of on copper has been dug up in Bengal 
it as a question which coming ages of dated a century before the birth of Christ. 
Christian light will meet, but which can- , The laws of Rome were painted on wooden 
not be faced just now. tables, but the perishable nature (jf these 

Intelligent Chinese, in defending the \ induced the use of wax, which was written 
practice, say that binding the feet is not j upon with sharp instruments made of iron, 
canBoard in-China, speaks of two great as injurious to life and health as the bind- bone, reed or cane, 
ir who looked as if he could ( i rawDack8 to the a „ ce css of missionary ing of the waist practiced by Christians I In process of time the art of writing 
^"fl £»t? '■ work there. One of these is the habit of in other lands ; that their daughters can j grew to consist of painting with different 

/\ eating and smoking opium, which destroys never move in good society with large | kinds of ink, and this occasioned the 



oneer explorer 
of her m 



1 be ready ill the per- sionaries have to respect the popular feel- 
laries and teachers to > n g that it is improper for men and women 
bid "welcome- toThe'aiva'nce guard of civil- to associate freely, as they do in more civ- 
; ,• " ilized countries. The men must sit on 

one side and the women on the other, and 

A Cleroyman asked some children, "Why ' sometimes even are separated by curtains. 

Lord's prayer, 'Whojirt in | \j r Gulick, a missionary of the Ataeri- 



s everywhere ? " H 
ho looked as if he 



a little drum 
give an answer, 

"Well, little soldier, what say you 
cause it's headquarters." 



so 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



March for suitable material to receive, guch 
writing. Bark of trees, linen, etc., were 
used, but as these moulded, dressed skins 
of animals came into use and received the 
name of parchment, from Pergamus in 
Asia, where they were first dressed. The 
manufacture of paper became general in 
the sixteenth century, but did not attain 
great importance until early in the eight- 
eenth century, and indeedsevery year since 
that date has seen some improvement in 
the process of the manufacture of that 
which has become one of the necessities 
of modern civilization. 



The following beautiful lines from the If. 
T. Obuner, are Kent to us by a charming old 
lady and dear friend, of niusty-two years, who 
has been a constant subscriber to the Sotjthkrit 
Wobkman from the first, and who strikingly 
illustrates in her own person the sentiment of 
the verses: 

QROWINO OLD. 

Softly, oh softly, the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care; 
Borrow and death did they often bring nigh 
thee, 

Tet have they left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Gracefully fair. 

Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean, 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home light; 
Far from the waves that are big with commo- 
tion, 

Under full sail, and the harbor in sight. 
Growing old cheerfully. 
Cheerful and bright. 

Past all the winds that were adverse and obill- 

Past an the islands that lured thee to rest, 
. Past all the currents that wooed tbee unwilling 
Far from the port and the land of the blest. 

Growing old peacefully. 

Peaceful and blest. 

Never a feeling of envy or sorrow 

When the bright faces of children are seen: 

Never a year from their youth wouldst thou 



Thou dost- remember what lieth between. 
Growing old willingly. 
Gladly, I ween. 

Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich In a faith that has grown with thy years, 
Rich in the love that grew from and above it, 
Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fears. 
tJr^jgGrowing old wealthily, 
Loving and dear. 

Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened; 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve 
Many a face at thy kind words bar *- J 
" It Is more blessed to give than 

Growing old happily, 

Blest, we believe. . 

Eyes that grow dim to the earth and its glory 
See but the brighter the heavenly glow! 
Ears that are dull to the world and its story 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise now; 

All their sweet recompense 

Youth cannot know. 



last was considerately omitted, acquired a 
new significance on this occasion. 

That " La Heine," when on a visit to 
Le Roi," should have so unceremoni- 
ously turned over her loving subjects to 
the tender mercies of old Neptune, cannot 
certainly be attributed to the superior at- 
tractions of the old Soa-God who was in 
a most ungracious mood, but must be 
charged to the inconsis'jency of the sex, 
(which we don't admit), or the prevailing 1 
unreliability of persons in high places, 
and this we don't believe — we give it up. 
What we do know is. that the kindness 
and hospitality of the gallant Admiral and 
his officers on the occasion will ever be 
gratefully remembered. 



PRETTY CURTAINS AT LITTLE COST. 



wheat or corn, eggs, milk, sugar or molaaaei 
I in small quantities, hominy, rice, etc., cun 
The Housekeeper says: "One of the most , each and all be safely eaten by children over 
agreeable materials for curtaining windows is : three years of age; and from such food given 



£t gorat. 



BABY AT THE WINDOW, 

Behind the purple islands 

The sun had sunk to rest, 
Bat lloodB of gold and crimBon 

Still glorified the west. 
And at the western window. 

With Baby on my knee, 
1 sat to watch the splendor, 

And let dear Baby see. 

Hie soft hand clasped my finger. 

He sat erect and still: 
A Btrange, sweet awe and wonder 

His spirit aeemed to fill, 
As if he heard Qod speaking 

From out the glowing skies, 
And all the soul was listening 

In his large lustrous eyes. 

I've often seen men hearken 

To God's great words of grace 
With far lesB serious feeling 

Than lit the Baby'B face. 
What solemn sense of grandeur 

Within the small mind wrought? 
How did the tar oft beauty 

Impress the baby thought 1 

No word of mine could reach him; 

lie faced that light alone, ' 
As if before him glistened 

The atepB of God's white throne. 
And in that infant presence 

My thoughts with reverence trod; 
I saw [his Angel looking 

Upon the face of God. 

Ah Lord, who lovest children, 

Thou talkest to the child; 
From ont thy crystal heavens 

Thy face on him hath smiled I 
O let ts brightness never 

Be hidden from his eyes I 
Thy tender love illumine 
i pathway to the skies. 

Mart E. Atkikson. 



coarse unbleached cotton sheeting. The ir- 
regularity of the thread, and the roughness of 
the surface gives its soft folds the charm of a 
much more costly material, and its yellowish 
hue warms the light of cool north windows 
almost to the glow of sunshine." It seems 
impossible that anything so coarse and cheap 
can be pretty ; but we have tried it and advise 
our readers to. A narrow, bright border of 
Turkey red. or a pretty calico stripe makes a 
pretty finish. 

WHAT TO DO IK CASE OK EIRE. 

Do not get confused ; admit no one to your 
house except firemen, policemen or neighbors. 
" If a lady's or child's dress takes fire, endeavor 
to roll the person up in a rug, carpet, or any 
piece of woolen stuff. 

Keep all doors and windows closed until 
the firemen arrive. 

If smoke enters the room and it is difficult 



always at regular times and in proper quanti- 
ties, nature can be trusted to build up the 
healthy bodies which are so essential Ja the 
happiness 1 of human beings. That (meals 
should be given at regular intervals and that 
nothing should be eaten between them is of 
the utmost importance, for the habit of per- 
mitting children to eat candy, nuts, fruit, etc., 
indiscriminately, is ns harmful as it unfortu- 
nately is common. Simplicity and regularity 
are, essential in feeding children, and the 
mother Who through ignorance or carelessness 
disregards these two rules, may be sure that 
her innocent children will, sooner or later, suf- 
fer for her sin. 

Of scarcely less importance than good food 
is cleanliness, and no child can be considered 
really clean which is not thoroughly washed 
every day. This process ; of daily bathing 
should date from the day of the child's birth, 
lukewarm water being used for babies, who 



to stand erect, get your mouth as close to the should, as soon as they are a month or t 
floor as possible and breathe easy, as there is ' be put into a tub or large basin and carefully 
always a fresh current of air near the floor. 1 washed from Jicad to foot with a soft_sponge 
A wet cloth over the mouth will greatly aid ' or cloth, and soap; the best time for the bath 



breathing. —Koveketper. 



HOUSE AND HOME. 

In most cases the Inning and building of 
a house is more especially a man's work, and 
it is the husband and father of the family who 
is principally responsible for the thought and 
labor which lay the foundation of the Home. 
It is for him to earn the money, to choose a 
suitable site, to see that the house is well and 
carefully built, properly divided, ventilated 



being the morning, though if more convenient 
to the mother it can be given at night. Chil- 
dren who are properly washed in this way will 
be directly benefited as to their general health, 
and are usually almost entirely exempt from 
certain skin diseases which are the result of 
uncleanliness. Care should always be taken to 
thoroughly dry the skin oh all parts of the 
body after bathing: baths should never be 
given immediately after eating, and for chil- 
dren, should always be of medium temperature, 
neither hot nor cold. 

In addition to the daily bath the cleanliness 



drained, etc. ; but from the moment that the I of children should be ensured by frequent 



family enters the house as a home, the respon- 
sibility is shifted, and it is the wife and 
mother who must bear the chief burdeu of the 
housekeeping and become the ruling spirit of 
the home. The man, as the bread-winner, finds 
that his work necessarily keeps him during the 
greater part of the day away from his home and 
family, and consequently the duty of regulnting 
and controlling the household falls mainly ' 



changes of underclothing, and this is not & 
difficult thing to do, because the under-gar- 
ments of little children are so easily washed 
and cheaply made that almost any mother can 
provide and keep clean a sufficient supply if 
necessary. In clothing young children, even in 
warm climates, thin flannel shirts' are almost 
indispensable, for they protect the chest, stoni- 
prevent much of the 



His 



WHY BABY CRIES. 



; What is the use of so much crying and 
screaming all day long, and all night long ? " 

"Babies never cry so long or so much as 
that, Auntyp It is a part of the Creator's plan, 



the woman's hands, and any conscientious danger arising front sudden changes of tern- 
woman wilj gladly do all in her power to fit perature. Beyond this, there is little to be 
herself for the due performance of the work said in respect to clothing, except that the . 
which is so plainly set before her. It seems as garments should all be loose and comfortable, 
if it coultf hardly be necessary to press upo» and so far as possible adapted to the changing 
women of any intelligence the importance of seasons, for a little care in putting on and 
their position as wives and mothers, and yet taking off extra clothing will save children 
the evidences of carelessness ai d ignorance from many of the colds, and ailments resulting 
which constantly force themselves into notice, from colds, from which they suffer. The sub- 
show but too plainly How much the majority stance of all teaching in regard to the physical 
of women need assistance and instruction in ; care of children is simply that if parents can 
respect to the every day work of their lives, ensure to their children wholesome food, com- 
that work which out of small things rightly fortable clothing, and cleanliness, they need 
done, builds up so beautiful and grand a have little fear about their physical condition; 
whole. fsr though the food may be very plain, the 
In endeavoring to give in a brief space and a j clothing coarse and the cleanliness not always 
familiar way advice which may practically help apparent to the eye, yet such is the power of 
and teach the women into whose hands these the natural laws that obedience to them in the 
papers may fall, I find that the subject of above particulars is sure to develop children 
family life divides itself naturally into several born without inherited weakness, into strong 
branches, and in writing of them I shall give men and women. Of the other essentials to 
precedence to the one which is of invariable ( the physical health of children, viz., plenty ( 



that they should cry three to ten times in | and permanent importi.nce, viz: the care of i fresh air and out-of-door exercise, I need hardly 
Fourscore! But softly the years have swept.by I twenty-fouri hours. You know our limb, are children. I put this first .because the first fif- speak, for, as a general thing, the .chUdren in 



thee, 

Touching thee lightly, with tenderest care; 
Sorrow and death they did often bring nigh 
thee, 

Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear. 
Growing old gracefully, 
Graceful and fair. 



teen or sixteen years of the life of a man or j whose interest I am now writing enjoy to the 
woman determine largely what his or her char- full these two privileges and are therein 
acter is to be, and it ib over these first fifteen I greatly, though perhaps unconsciously.'blessed. 



developed by exercise. Babies cannot run 
about— theyl cannot even creep for some 
months— arid still they must have some way of 
developing their limbs, their lungs— some way 
of promoting the proper circulation of the 
blood and the proper digestion of their food. 

Now crying does all these things. You period usually devolves entirely upon the j for the first of these parents being indirectly, 
I may have Observed that as soon as babies I mother, and it is to the ignorance of mothers ] and for the second directly, responsible. The 



_j sixteen years that parents, and especially If the physical development of children i> 
mothers, have almost unlimited control. | largely dependent upon parents, the same is 

The physical care of the child during this j true of their intellectual and moral growth, 



! are able to $rcep, they cry very much less. So that a large proportion of the deaths among 
i w„ *L,"nt «(,« firoatnr intended that crvinij ' children under five vears old is due. Children 



Th« visit of the "Hampton Singers" to ! we think the Creator intended that crying 
the Flag Ship Hartford was rendered mem- ! should devjilop the different organs of in- 



orable by a remarkable * catch" of fish 
rarely seen in our waters. A bout the time 
. the Queen Emma, which never played 
" any tricks before on her loyal subjects, 
wa: capsized, the attention of the officers 
and crew was attracted to an unusual 
splashing in the water alongside, and 
throwing over the line, they hauled up at 
successive casts, two Brigadiers (one of 
which weighed over two hundred pounds),! 
one principal, one treasurer, one deacon, 
one Bank President and one of the Banks, 
(a clear case .of " watering stock "), and 
one Hymen whose torch at least was quite 
put ont. Tho' not of the vocalists, these 
fish appeared to be mostly of the Bats 
family. There were enough, in the haul 
at any rate for: a good mess, and as they 
were successively landed flapping on the 
•lean deck of the Hartford, they made the 
fact evident Their path to the cabin was 
marked with briny tears profusely shed; 
bat after being scaled and dressed, they 
were warmed up, and all enjoyed the en- 
tertainment. The songs of the students, 
"Nobody knows the trouble I've seen" 
.and " Keep me from sinking down," to say 
nothing of " John (or Jack) saw," which 



fancy. 

"Now," said Aunt Qerusha, "God's ways 
are mysterious. I never supposed that God so 
made babies that \hey must grow by crying. 
This fact shows a purpose and a plan." 

Now, t£ll me again, Dr., what good cry- 
ing does ; !ifr I want to tell our good minister 
that infantajpraise God by crying." 

Well, A unt yi cr y> n g expands the lungs, 
swells out all the thousands of air cells, makes 
those air cells healthy so that they can aid in 
purifying trip blood. Then, crying promotes 
the secretion of saliva, which keeps the 
mouihymoisl and comfortable, and also mixes 
* with the foe d and aids in its digestion. Then, 
again, cryin r compels the heart to drive blood 
all through he body in larger quantities than it 
otherwise w raid, and makes it circulate more 
equally. 1 hen, again, crying rolls the stom- 
ach, and th is aids the digestion of the food 
'^ixing the digestive fluid of the 
the food." But I refer to mod- 
not crying arising from great 
and not the crying produced 
jg. . You know some mothers 
much of their infants crowded 
Now, the stomach of an in- 

and very tender. It requires 

hours, or more, for milk to digest 
• stomach. This organ ought to 
rest. It should not be kept at 
time. — Prairie Farmer. 



children under five years old is due. Children 
who are born healthy can easily be kept so by 
obedience to a few simple lqsva, and even deli- 
cate children will often become healthy adults 
if properly cared for during the first years of 
life. A baby from the time of its birth until 



duty of parents in regard to what is'< 
called the education of their children is ttsuall j 
plain enough, for though they are frequently 
unable to give instruction themselves, they can 
almost always succeed in securing the regular 
attendance of their children at good schools 
and in providing for them certain advantages 




it is twelve months old should always if pos- 1 at home. While a mother is often too busy to 
sible be nursed by its mother, for in this way ' teach her children even so much as the alpha- 
only can it obtain food which is natural and I bet, she can always see that they are properly 
therefore entirely safe. In cases where this is j prepared for school, that tbey are punctual in 
impossible cow's or goat's milk diluted with attendance, suitably clad, that their books are 



lime water is the best substitute ; and after a 
baby is seven or eight months old, simple 
^reparations of wheat flour, rice, crackers, 
etc' may be used, -but always in small quanti- 
ties and with great care. Indeed until a baby 
has safely passed its first year all but the sim- 
plest food should be prohibited, but after that 
age it is well, if the child is healthy, to begin 
vrith a Variety of light food, as potatoes, eggs, 
bread and butter, hominy, a little fruit, a lit- 
tle meat properly cooked and cut very fine, 
etc., gradually increasing the variety and quan- 
tity of the food given, lint being always ex- 
ceedingly careful to give nothing rich or indi- 
gestible, and to closely watch the condition of 
the stomach and bowels. During all the years 
of growth a child's food should be nutritive 
and easily digested, and even with very small 
means a careful and thoughtful mother can 
provide such food for her family. Fish, meat, 
vegetables and fruit plainly cooked, that is, 
boiled, broiled or roasted without much grease 
or spice, cold or, better still, stale bread of 



kept in order and- their lessons learned, in 
short, can. make their road to learning an open 
way and greatly simplify the work* of those 
who actually teach them. In the home life, 
too, the father and mother can provide many 
advantages for children at comparatively small 
expense, and it is the presence or absence of 
these which make the atmosphere of a home 
helpful and elevating or the reverse. To have 
a few pictures, printo or chromos, well chosen - 
and neatly framed, to take a good paper or 
magazine, to buy a few good books, to take 
children now and then to hear ,a lecture or to 
some similar entertainment, are all of direct 
assistance in the mental education of the 
young and are no great t^x upon the means or 
the energies of parents. In most cases the 
best thing which you can do for your children 
is to give them the opportunity and excite in 
them the desire to obtain a thorough educa- 
tion, and thus to make up to them so far st 
possible for the disadvantage which your own- 
lack of education must inevitably be to them. 



OUTHERN WORKMAN 



As you probably know, only too well, the 
time for receiving the education which books 
give is past for yourselves, and feeling, as yVra 
must, what the lack of it is constantly costing 
you, you should be all the more willing to 
make every effort to secure it for your chil- 
dren. Your duty is plain enough, so plain 
indeed that but the briefest statement of it 
should be necessary : Send your children to the 
best school within your reach and send them 
properly prepared ; provide for them at home, 
so far as your means will allow, everything 
which will teach them or help them to learn, 
and by your own conversation and behavior 
show them how important you consider the 
work of education, remembering that the rc- 
iponsibility of your children's ignorance is 
rather yours than theirs. 

Inseparable from this intellectual training of 
your children is the development of their moral 
nature, and it is in directing them in respect 
to the great choice between good and evil that 
yuur chief work as Christians and as parents 
most certainly lies. It may not always be pos- 
sible for you to give them all that their physical 
welfare demands, your own ignorance may not 
improbably* stand in the way of their attaining 
the intellectual advantages which their growing 
minds require ; but it is only your own sin and 
folly that need prevent you from bringing up 
your children to be virtuous men and women. 
It is from you that they must learn the beauty 
of goodness and the hatefulness of sin, and it 
is your teaching during the years when your 
influence is superior to every other that will 
influence them all their lives through. It is 
no light thing to teach a child to be honest, 
truthful, pure, patient, industrious, careful; 
but perhaps the most difficult part of the work 
lies in the preparation for it, that in, in making 
yourselves what you wish your children to be. 
As you cannot teach children that which you 
I do not yourselves know, so also you will find 
it impossible to make them-that which your- 
selves are not, and the virtues which you de- 
sire for your children .you must first practice, 
or all your endeavors will go for nothing. I 
shall reserve for another chapter that which I 
want to say to you in regard to the moral train- 
ing of your children, asking you, however, to 
think a little in the meantime for yourselves 
sbout this important subject. 



landed in Port-au-Prince, and went thence 
to a plantation three miles from the city. 
There were no comfortable houses, and 
much hardship was endured. Through 
poverty and exposure forty-three persons 
died within six months. Mr. Holly's fam- 
ily of eight was reduced to three. Most 
of the colonists returned to the United 
States, but Mr. Holly, with about twenty 
others, remained at Port-au-Prince, Mr. 
Holly continuing to exercise his ministry 
with diligence and perseverance. 

"In the year 1874, the Foreign Commit- 
tee sent for Mr. Holly to come to New 
York, where, in October, he was elected 
Bishop of the Haitien, Church, and conse- 
crated to that Office, in Grace Church, 
New York City, Nov. 8th. 

"Many will remember the crowded edi- 
fice, the numerous people of the new 
Bishop's own race and color who gathered 
there to see this highest Office of the 
Church conferred upon one of themselves, 
arid there were those who remarked upon 



make this solemn application to you for aid in 
the work that I am now doing among the Hai- 
tien people in this interesting crisis of their na- 
tional development. 

While a rector in New ifaven, Mr. Holly 
became a favorite correspondent for one 
of the Southern Reviews. When asked by 
its proprietors for his photograph that it 
might adorn the pages of the Review, he 
sent it to them, quietly remarking that 
they might be surprised to find that he was 
a colored man. For some unexplained 
reason the photogTaph was not published, 
and the correspondence dropped. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

" Hurrah for the land where the moor and the 
mountain 

Are sparkling with treasures no language hath 
told; 

Where the wave of the river and spray of the 
fountain 

Are bright with the glitter of genuine gold." 
So writes one of our American poets. I do 
not know whether he had California in his 



THE ET. EEV. JAMES THEODOEE HOLLY, 
D. D., 

nasT bishop op tbe national haitien 



York City, 

The following account is taken from 
Leaflet No. 5, issued by the Women's Aux- 
iliary to the Board of Missions : — 

"The Island of Haiti was one of those 
discovered in 1492 by Columbus. It is 
four hundred miles long and more than 
one hundred in breadth. The largest part 
of it is now called St. Domingo, and forms 
a separate Republic, its inhabitants being 
mostly of Spanish descent. The Republic 
of Haiti, on the other hand, which occu- 
pies the western portion of the Island, is 
French, and is very thickly populated. 

"The pioneer and founder of the Episco- 
pal Church's Mission to Haiti is the Rt. 
Rev. James Theodore Holly. 

"Of African descent, Mr. Holly was born 
of free born ancestors in Washington City, 
in 1829. His parents were Roman Catho- 
lics, and in that faith their son was reared. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
New York and Brooklyn, where his parents 
successively resided. At twenty-one he 
abandoned'the Romish Church, and shortly 
afterward determined to enter our Minis- 
try. While pursuing his studies to this 
end, he supported himself by shoemaking, 
for, as he afterward told Bishop Coxe, 
'his fcther had made him learn a trade, 
saying that no one ever knew to what vi- 
cissitudes he might be reduced;' and 
many a time, since then, has Mr. Holly 
found the usefulness of this manual learn- 
ing. 

"In June of 1855 he was ordained Dea- 
con by Bishop McCoskry, of Michigan, the 
Diocese in which he was then living ; and 
immediately afterward came to New York 
and obtained permission of the Foreign 
Committee to examine the field in Haiti. 
He returned from there after a two month's 
absence, but there was no money then in 
the treasury with which to send a mission- 
ary to the Island, so Mr. Holly took charge 
of St. Luke's Church, in New Haven, uutil 
May, 1861, being ordained Presbyter by 
Bishop Williams. During that month he 
"ailed in the Brig Madeira with a Mis"- 
>ionary colony to Haiti. It was composed 
of one hundred and eleven persons, who 
»ere chiefly from Connecticut. They 




The Rt. Rev. J. T. HOLLY, D.D. 



his native land, the Episcopal Church of 
the United States had now done for Haiti. 

"His flock were joyously waiting for him, 
and on the arrival of the steamer, he was 
conducted to his church, where the faith- 
ful had assembled for a Thanksgiving Ser- 
vice, entering under a triumphal arch, sur- 
mounted by the phrase Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo." 

We are permitted to extract from a let- 
ter of appeal, dated October 29, 1875, 
addressed by Bishop Holly to the Rev. 
Geo. Whipple, Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association : 

Rev. and Dear Sir: — 

I have the honor to en- 
close herewith a copy of an appeal made to 
American Christians and philanthropists, with- 
out distinction of creed or party, to come to 
the aid of the struggling people of Haiti in the 
new career of Industry, Education and Re- 
ligion now being inaugurated by the patriotic 
government of General Domingue, the present 
President of that island. 

This appeal is concerned with the matter of 
education, th^t it iB proposed to foster under 
my auspices with the approbation of the Hai- 
tien Government. , 

I am cxpectod_tc>erili8t my friends and sym- 
pathizers in the States to found the establish- 
ment, and this accomplished, some further aid 
will be given by that government. 

Just about the time, he became of age, 
Bishop Holly was an employe in the of- 
fice of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. He thus alludes to it in an appeal to 
the Americans for aid in his work, in 1875 : 

My former connection with your association 
as an humble employe in your office ; the dating 
of my solid convictions against the errors of 
Romanism, running back to the time of this 
employment under your auspices'; and the long 
and devoted work that your association has 
done for my poor unfortunate race in days that 
tried men's souls; all this emboldens one to 



! mind when he composed the lines, but she 
I would answer to the description better than 
any portion of the country. But let none of 
my readers be alarmed at tiiis extravagant be- 
ginning. I am not going to spin any Califor- 
nia yarns, but deliver a sober and honest ac- 
count of this wonderful region. 

Extravagant stories -about the size of the 
products of California have long been current 
in the East. I need not to repeat them, but I 
will say from my own observation, that they are 
substantially if not, perhaps, literally true. Here 
we find plums tliat are often as large as hens' 
eggs— and when I say hens I don't mean ban- 
tams, —pears that would rival a small pineapple 
in size, and peaches of corresponding dimen- 
sions. Nor is it true that Californian fruits 
are coarse and wanting in fineness and deliqacy 
of flavor. The very largest aie not always es- 
pecially palatable, but those which, though of 
medium size, are still larger than the average 
eastern product, are of a most excellent qual- 
ity. The variety of fruits produced in Cal- 
ifornia is great : Apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, melons, 
apricots, figs, grapes, quinces and others grow 
in abundance. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that Borne of them are flat and insipid 
as compared with those raised in the East. 
The strawberries Tshould scarcely recognize as 
such, and the apples are remarkable only for 
their size and almost uniform fairness. But 
the grape is the crowning glory of Californian 
fruits, and I might almost say of all her pro- 
ductions. Over a hundred varieties are culti- 
vated and nearly all of them are choice. The 
clusters hang vhickrand heavy from the vines, 
and the vineyards present, I am told, — for as 
yet I can only speak from hearsay— an exceed- 
ingly rich appearance. I have frequently seen 
bunches that would weigh several pounds. 
One vine whose yield was especially remarka- 
ble was exhibited last fall at the mechanic's 
fair, and is to be sent to the Centennial exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia. It covered a space 
eighty feet square and produced between two 
and three tons of grapes. 

But although California is the second fruit- 
producing state in the Union, ranking next to 
New York, the fruit interest is by no means 



the chief one among farmers. The wheat crop 
is by far the most important. Immense fields 
of this grain may be seen all through the val- 
ley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, 
which is one of the most fertile tracts to be 
found in the whole world. These two rivers 
flow from the north and south respectively, 
and uniting, pour their waters into the bay of 
Sun Francisco. Thus the valley through which 
they pass extends through the greater portion 
of the state, and its rich and level plains form 
the principal agricultural district of California. 
The soil is exceedingly rich— a black adobe 
with a mixture of sand. Wheat and other 
grains are raised with astonishing ease, and 
the yield to the acre is sometimes unprece- 
dented and almost invariably large. Manure 
is never used, and the hoe is an almost useless 
instrument. The method of planting corn is 
10 drop the kernels in the furrow made by the 
plow and to cover them with the earth raised 
by the next furrow. The field is then left un- 
til harvest-time, as the crops are nev-.rhoed. 
Com, however, receives very little attention 
here, as wheat-raising is more profitable. One 
gentleman iu northern California raised last 
year one hundred and sixty thousand acres of 
wheat, from which he realized a profit of one 
hundred thousand dollars. California ranks, 
I believe, as the first wheat-growing state in 
the country. 

Cattle-raising is also common in some psrts 
of the state. Indeed, in some places the gra- 
ziers crowd out (he fsrmers by their enormous 
flocks, and herds. Fifty or sixty thousand 
sheep sometimes belong to a single owner. 
■The pasturage, however, is very poor in the 
summer season, just when excellent feed is 
needed, owing to the unbroken drought which 
then prevails. But in the rainy season the 
grass grows luxuriantly. In some regions the 
native clover grows to such a height that a 
traveller passing through it can tie the tops 
together over his horse's back. And this, I 
will add, is no California yarn. 

Yet notwithstanding all the advantages of 
soil and climate, the farmer has yet many ob- 
stacles to contend with in California. The soil 
is abundantly rich ; the crops are raised with 
little trouble ; the toil need not be incessant, as 
it must be in the East where the farmer is almost 
a slave to his labor ; and the climate is so mild 
that rheumatism and premature old age need 
not afflict the careful liver. But the continu- 
ous drought of seven or eight months is a se- 
rious hindrance to the growth of the crops, 
and not till the system of irrigation is per- 
fected may we look for the best results from 
agricultural labor in California. Already at- 
tempts are made in this direction. Verily, 
this would be a poor field for Sancho Panza, 
for he would have a windmill to fight at al- 
most every turn. But pumps alone are not 
sufficient. The copious fall of rain that occurs 
in the winter months must be treasured up in 
reservoirs, to be used through the summer as 
required. The farmer finds other obstacles in 
the high price of labor, and the high rate of 
interest. When money loans at nine or ten 
per cent., the profit from farming must be 
large indeed to induce the owner of capital to 
undergo the drudgery of manual labor instead 
of putting his uioney at interest. And he' who 
is without capital would be reluctant to bor- 
row and invest in a farm wheu almost all his 
profits would be eaten up by the interest 
money he would be obliged to pay. Again, 
some branches of agriculture languish for want 
of proper support. . It has been proved by ex- 
periment that California can produce cotton of 
a quality unsurpassed; but not until cotton- 
mills arc erected throughout the state will this 
article become a staple product. 



Thehe are always many times in the life of 
every man and woman, when it. ib found that 
ready money is by all odds the best earthly 
friend. Begin to save now; you need some- 
thing ahead, no matter what your condition in 
life. Save something to day to provide for to- 
morrow. 

Save tub Tkifleb. — The small deposits made 
by all sorts of people, including the little folks, 
in the Home Savings Bank, often foot up to 
very respectable sums in a day. , j 

Four beautiful fine oil chromos 7x9 and one 
9 x 12 sent for fifty cents, and six size 7x9 and 
six size 9 x 12 sent for $1, andafoll family port- 
folio of 100 oil and gem chromos, very fine, all 
designs, $2. They are BCriptural scenes, land- 
scapes, sea views, hunting and fiBhing scenes. 
Rocky Mountain sceneB, birds, animals, fruits and 
flower designs. Our chromos are facsimile re- 
productions of the choicest works of the great 
matter), and pronounced by connoisseurs equal 
to the original oil paintings. Three hundred 
Decalcomania pictures sent for 50 cents, large, 
mixed, all kinds, (1 ; and 1,600, $3. A sample 
of these goods with full instructions to transfer 
the same will accompany each of the above or- 
ders if desired. Address, enclosing price, '-and a 
three cent stamp for return of goods by mail. B. 
Alexander & Co., wholesale and retail dealers, 
8th street, opposite Cooper Institute, New York 
Agents and tradesmen are making money sell- 
lag our goodB. Ladles are meeting with great 
success in this work. A full agent's outfit of 200 
fine samples sent on receipt of $5 . Please state 
the name of the paper you saw this in. 12-0. 



OLEAH LIPS. 

A very kind old lady, many years ago, 
taught a Jittle private school of young chil- 
dren in u town of New England. She loved 
ker Saviour, and therefore cared very ten- 
derly for her little lambs, trying jx> bring them 
to the fold of the Good Shepherd. She always 
had a pleasant word and kindly smile for 
them, and often had a flower, an apple, or a 
kiasto give, for audi as behaved properly ; and 
the simple rewards from her loving hand were 
prized. 

This lady's little pupils never had to be smt 
to school. They ran off cheerfully before nine 
o'clock, that they might be ready to hear the 
first tinkle of her school-bell. One day her 
heart was deeply wounded by hearing that a 
fine little boy, about nine years old, had said 
some naughty words at play. She called 
Charlie to her; and taking both his hands in 
hen, and looking sorrowfully into his bright 
blue eyes, she asked, " Have you used naughty 
words to-day, my child t " 

"I didn't swear," whimpered Charlie. 

" Are you willing to go home now, and re- 
peat your words to your dear mother ? " 

"No, ma'am," faltered the little culprit as 
he hung his head and blushed deeply. 

"And, my dear boy, have. you forgotten," 
said his kind old friend, "that One was lis/ 
telling to you, holier than any mother, — even 
yours, — and loving yon far more than even the 
best mother can love her little son ? He heard 
in heaven your naughty words . Ium afraid, 
my child, that, when the lips are naughty, 
the heart must be very unclean too. I cannot 
make your heart clean, Charlie; but I will nsk 
the Lord Jeans to do it for you. One thing, 
however, I can do: I can cleanse your lips. 
They would not be fit for your mother's ' good- 
night 1 kiss if I did not clean them for you ." 
The old lady then called for a bowl of clean 
water, and took from her desk a bit of fine 
soap and a little sponge. Then, bidding Char- 
lie open his mouth, sho washed it well, — teeth, 
tongue, lips, and all. She then wiped them 
dry with a soft, fresh napkin, and bathed his 
tear-stained face, and kissed him. This sim- 
ple punishment, and heT real sorrow, apparent 
to the child while she inflicted it, made a 
deep impression, not merely on Charlie, but 
on the whole school, who witnessed the trans- 
action. 

Charlie is now a man; but never since that 
day has one improper word passed his lips. 
Ever since, at the very thought of sach a 
thing, he says he fancies he tattet toap, and 
hears again the gentle voice that reproved bis 
yonthful naughtiness.— iSarty Day: 
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HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 
Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Style. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country.— Louisville 
Courier Journal. , 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller, 

TEEMS FOB 1876. 

HannBs' Xasasivb. One Tear $4 00 

- Hasraas' Wuklt, One Year 4 00 

fUmmma* Bazab, One Tear. ... 4 00 




Old Point Comfort, 
elegant steamships of the Old Dominion Steamship 
York, or by rail from that city 
i by the 



This Hotel, throughly built and elegantly furnish- 
it the head of 
that touch at 
n be reached dally by the 

Company from I^ev 

and Philadelphia to Baltimore-, and th 
■plendld steamers of the Old Bay Line. 

The drives In the vicinity are delightful, the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, the 
National Military Home, National Cemetery, and 
the town of Hampton — containing one of the oldest 
churfflies in the country, are all within the limits of 
an easy ride, drive, or sail. 

The climate during the year is unsurpassed for 
salubrity, the range of the thermometer here for 
the past 10 years as taken from the noted of the Me- 
teorological Observatorv, shows an average of 60°, 
74°, 76°. for Summer; 70*, 50°. 4fi°, for Autumn: «°, 
U°, 439, for Winter ; and 48°. U°, 68°, for the Spring 
months. —Open for guest* all the year.— 11-73, tf. 



SAVE MONEY 



by sending 1 #4.75 far any fr. Magazine and THB 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE (regular Hrioe #6, or SfiM fo* 
the Magazine and The SEMI-WEEKLY TBIBUNB 
(regular price #3). 

5-75, ly Add res?, Turn Tm busk, New Tors. 
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Good: System- 



vu,. *i x in xtcw a u», iui meir i a.ih n^E,i. 

BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the 
cost. Advertisements taken for leading papers la 
many States at a tremendous reduction from pub- 
lisher's rates. Qwr the book. 



HTfl 190 P° r da y* Agent-i wanted. All classes of 
II) JtU working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us. In their 
I peal i ties, during their spare moments or all the 



time, than at anything else. We offer employment 
that will pay handsomely for every hour's work. 
Full particulars, terms, etc., sent free. Send us your 
address at opce. Don't delay. Now J -" 
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A RKFERBNCE BOOK KOK ALL 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
It AND IN THE WOULD. 

It Is valuable for Teachers, School Ulcers, Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, EAIton, Politicians, and Parents with 
children to educate. It Is endorsed by the highest 
authorities in tin- land, among which are 47 out of 
48 State and | Territorial Superintendents. It con- 
tains 300 pp., bound in cloth, S3 ; in muni 11a covers, 
•1.50. J. W. 8CHERMERHORN A CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. *-u 





800 

T>« CksasMt and Bsst-Welous 18 lbs— Packs la a Trunk- W WW s&M.Vi, , 
Carpeted, Metal Bound. Nickel Plati-d. Durable, and Onismuital WsWcW^ balanced 
for Parlor. A GOBPLKTK MTHKASIUB for ALL— A KM KM WK *,..!. nnlv "i Lhs 
FOB ALL COMPLAINTS It fc.u.lJ.e, the Clrralatloa at Blood ~ W,Tn 0m ' 3 LD8, 
Gives kImIuomiii. Co-eperattra and Harmonium Actio,, to all the Fuse! Ion* of Mind and 
Bodr-~Tone* the Hertooa KyaUsi— Increase-" Vitality Concentrate* EkctHm' into a fan 
visits* per day, jrst Dlalrlbatss It over ths Whole tsif— Basts and Rfllete* be Mind of the 
BiwJa Worker— Cure* the Kits— Stnngttien.Uiu •Vesk-Iuvimirau.-a the Healthy - Double* tlx- 
toVUttma fcwBoatsa. ALL INVALIDS and ptraon* of Sedeatarj II. ML f>i<» Ui .. hm- 
this Sent Msasa of BsenJas and Haalth. recesasMBSed by alt leading men. Bend far full 



inia DMi stsass oi sxereiae ana ttesitn, ra»>M«M«d by all leadinir men. S.-ih. 
eircoiar. Agasu waste*. Pries, with LYoss-ssrgnup, $» ; with Kids flaadlra. ; 

J. W. Schennerhorn & Co., Manufacturers, 14 Bond St., New York 



Devlin ft Go* 

CLOTHING 

, HOUSE. 



STATES. 



Tbe. principles upon which we do business 
arc to treat alt buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
'othirhoWinSeW'ToA. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing . ' 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTp'8 WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 

THE NEWEST, 
1 I 1 THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN tfc/CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Wabbxn Stbmt, 
NEW YORK. 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 
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Tills scries of school-books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes, is known and pop. 
ularly used in every lection of the United Statu, and 
by every etaet of cithern, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious belief: 



which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course," 

The series is uniformly excellent Each volume, 
among so many, maintains its i 



nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS-a title which Is now uni- 
versally conceded in lu broadest, sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publication whatsoever. The series includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 
works: 

NATIONAL READERS AND SPELL EB8 

PARKER <t WATSON. 


DIAGRAM ENGLISH 

BT 

W- CLARK, A. 

NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

StOHTBJTU * MeNALLY. 

NATIONAL 8T8TEM of MATHEMATICS 

LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HIS TORT. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH A MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM'S. 
NOBTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODT'3 MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S QANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY] 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAB VIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIEKOa. 

PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. . J 
WOUMAN'S. GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 

The whole orowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty volumes. 



A Dc K Hpttve Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes * Go's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The Ifational Teacher i' Monthly commands In its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the oonntry affords. Subscription, SI per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPACT, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

113 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
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THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 

The Centennial of America - centum, hun- 
dred: annua, year— her orie-hunilrcdtli year. 
One hundred fears ago what a feeble infant 
she lay in Liberty's roughly rocked cradle; to- 
day how strong she stands among the Powers, 
holding in Iter arms a new-!>orl) nation, Free- 
jst child, awaiting its own unforeseen 



dcvclo 



national 
■ Aincri- 



It is" most appropriate that tl 
birthday should be celebrated by 
can people in Philadelphia, the country's earli- 
est capital, where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Hie Constitution were signed, 
and the great hell rang forth from the belfry 
of Independence Hall, "Proclaim liberty to 
all the land and to every inhabitant thereof.'] 



'thoiigh the , Id liberty hell is 
cracked. tTieglnd shout of freedmcn c-mes 
ringing hack from every inhabitant of our b'- 
loved land., on this its Centennial day. 

TheCilvof Brotherly Love: the city founded 
l>v the men of peace: and now rejoicing in 
the title of the City of Homes, where more 
humble families are enjoying the comforts 
of a separate' domestic life than in any other 
city of the United Statcs.-this is certainly 
an auspicious site for our national celebration. 

We are fortunate in having a series of pic- 
tures of the principal Exhibition buildings, 
given us by the Centennial Commission. We 
present two of them this month to our readers, 
some of whom will lot he able to get to Phil- 
adelphia this summer. There are in all, with 
the special structures raised by some of the 



foreign nations and states, the hall for the 
judges, houses of foieign commissioners, res- 
taurants, See., about one hundred and fifty 
buildings, of which the few we can show our 
readers are the chief. 

Fllirniount Park, in which all these stand, 
is situated within the city limits of Philadel- 
phia, and is one of the linist parks in the 
world. I: includes over 501)0 acres, varied by 
hills, groves and meadows, streams, and lakes 
and springing fountains. At one end of it 
are the Fnirmount waterworks, sending out 
the crystal waters of the Sehulkill to all the 
homes of Philadelphia. A " Zoological Gar- 
den" where animals arc kept is included in the 
enclosure: beautiful flowers delight the eye, 
and tame deer roaming under the forest trees. 
At quite the other end from the water-works 



1 city of glass." 
architect of the 



two hundred and thirty-six acres have been 
enclosed lor the Centennial Exhibition. Here 
has risen as if by mag 
Ever since Mr. Paxton 
English •■World's' Fair," had his hajjpy 
thought (d developing a new style of archi- 
tecture from a green-house. Crystal Palaces 
have been the fashion for National Exhibition 
I>„rir1infra tin. world over. The great struct- 
iy of glass, set in iron 
r in the sunlight like 
i enough plain surface, 
fresco ornamentation, 
d Exhibition was first 
thought of. 



framework, ami glitt 
fairy palaces. There 
however, for some fir 
When the Centenn 
planned. ■■ nly a 1 



piainieu, ■ « ......... — ,po. 

It is always pleasant, however, to ask friends 
• to one's birthday party, so the Amcrici 
pie's invitation was sent out to all — • 
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conic, not only to Bee our progress, but to 
bring With tbetn the finite of their own. More 
than forty nations have accepted the invita- 
tion, nnd the result will be not only a national 
out an international exhibition greater than 
thu world has seen before. 

The upper one of our two pictures repre- 
sents the Main Exhibition Building in which 
all the states and nations will bo represented 
■who do not prefer to erect separate buildings. 

It is a great palace of glass, four hundred 
and sixty-four feet wide and uearly 2000 feet 
| long. St. Peters church at Rome, the wonder . 
! of all beholders, covers eight acres ; the Great ' Terms 
I Pyramid of Egypt, the largest permanent 
structure in the world, covers eleven acres; 
but the glittering roof of this modem palace 
of industry covers twenty acres. I was fortu- 
nate in having a view of it while empty, when 
its vast proportions would be most apparent 
and impressive. I supposed myself in the 
centre of the building and was exclaiming 
with wonder at its immensity when I was told 
that I had only reached the middle of one of 
the side aisles. When I see it again it will be, 
I suppose, brilliant with the richest products 
of the worlds industry, and thronged with 
the people of many nations. ForVastj as it 
is, every inch of available space from floor to 
ceiling was long ago engaged, and now is fast 
filling up with articles of exhibition, while it 
is estimated th.tt many thousand persons will 
cross the ocean to America during the coming 
summer, besides the crowds from every quarter 
of the Union. Railroads and steamship com- 
panies have reduced their fares and added to 
theirv conveyances to accommodate these 
throVgs. Great hotels have been built, and 
many private houses opened their doors for 
them. 

Here will be rich velvets and pictured tap- 
estry from French looms, fine Parisian dolls 
and-all the dainty creations of French artisan 



outturn 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) 
RICHARD TOLMAN, J gggg?. 
F. B. MARSHALL, j «"»">»"« 



STRONG, 1 
(>LOW, } fff?* 



fatal is made against the material in- 
X h 111 11 It terest °f the South than when men are 
'I socially ostracised because they think 
! and speak for themselves on political 
, subjects. 

All patriotic men, therefore, should 
I unite in dismissing this mischievous 
: bugbear , of social equality to take its 
proper place among forgotten absurd- j fault; 
ities. The breaking of the color line j them 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
Write plainly ; give name 
of Post-office, County, and 
ie papers are to be sent, 
formation, address 
AR8HALL, 

Burineu Manager. 




in the face, and decide what we are 
going to do aboht it. "We have no 
doubt that our (colored) correspondents 
whose reports ot their fields of labor, 
bravely given, sometimes seem dis- 
couraging, are much better fitted to 
work for the improvement of'theor 
race than if they could not see its 
faults or would not acknowledge 
He that covereth his sins shall 



in politics would be the harbinger of i not prosper, 
better times for all classes, black and ! _ I 

white. Parties would differ on ti mm- J • , . V* . , 

cial questions, the bitterness of sec- j The Hampton Normal School re- 
tional hate would no longer turn un- ceived a call on Sunday, March 2Gth, from 



welcoming eyes upon the stream of 
wea'lth and enterprise which is waiting 
to flow in upon upon the South aim 
open her untold resources to the ad- 
miration of the world. 
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Thb English papers strongly con- 
demn the course of the American press 
and the American government in al- 
lowing the free publication of the gov- 
ernment scandals which have so startled 
the nation. They say that England 
also suffers, now and then, from offi- 
| PREMIUM. j c ; a i corruption, but it is not thought 

From and after November, 1875, on re- j worth; while to tell everybody. The 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 1 proper courts investigate the matter, 
Hon to the Southern Workman, we will pagg judgment, and the whole affair is 
tend to any one who shall forward five , ^tiled and the offender romoved with- 
P°. sta ^ e - °" eo / P am P klet en > i out the assistance of a reporter. One 
Mled » Cabin and Plantation Songs, as ljouTDai ^ a ]ad ^respondent 



Hampton Students," con 



of 'original negro music, I wh ? «W »* to hav ,. e 

•ilect 1 8U0n things discovered if they exist, 



a party of distinguished visitors, — Hon. 
Judge Taft, Secretary of War, Chief Jus- 
tice Waite, and General Sherman, with 
Generals! Butler, Martind ale, Negley and 
Cavender, Governor Smythe, Hon. L. B. 
Gunchel and Dr. Walcott. the Board of 
Managers of the National Soldiers' Home, 
and the Military Committee from the 
House of Representatives, General Terry 
of Virginia, Hon. M. I. Townsend of New 
York, J. M. Shomburgh of Tennessee, 
H. Z. Strait of Minnesota, .1 Kc illy of 
Pennsylvania, J. G, Cameron and Mr. 
Wheeler. This party, with several ladies . 
and other gentlemen, having come from 
Washington to visit Fortress Monroe and 
the Chesapeake Soldiers' Home, accepted 
an invitation from General Armstrong to 
visit the Normal School, accompanied by 
Governor Woodfin of the Home. 

The school which wasjust assembling to. 
its usual Sunday afternoon Bible-class ser- 
vices, received the honorable guests with 
the hymn " My country 't is of thee,'' and 

' • ., , „ ...... .. , men ■ ■ ■ >t, tuen listened very attentively and with 

^^l^o^&l {£. j ^ThZtlgsXrtged by Prof. T. P. \ but how slocking to put it in the pa} J*"? * -era' brief ad- 

India, china from China, ivory from Africa, I Feriher, were sing in the three hundred j pers ! All ot which has a show ot 
carpets and cutlery from England, and books j concerts, throughout the United States, ! reason, but -the difference in the cases 
from all countries. Of course this is only the j gf ven Company in 1873-4-5. The] lies just here. Iu America, the pec- 

beginning, not to speak of onr own nianufac- , hooks are sold at fifty rents apiece. | pie are the government, the court and 

tures and inventions from North and South, I *» r £1 . e> , ' ... 

East and West of this great Union, the coun- 1 - - • - the jury to try and to remove public 

try greatest in inventions in the greatest cen- No ohstact b is morp aprinna IO I offenders, and the case UlUBt be brought 
tury of invention that the world has known, j f ? 0BS ^jP V? m " re Mrl °™ ?° | clearly before them. A member ot our 
The Educational progress of the world is ; southern prosperity than a. certain t be i mpea ched for bribery, 

to be carefully represented. In this depart- , Wide-spread misconception as to the „„ t „ *„„i „j „„ t „: i ftl 

mentthe Hampton Normal and Agricultural purpose and tendency of northern re- j our minister to England on trial for 
Institute.!* to.have a good place, and its ex- ; „ u blicanism It is strange but true - f n .? ln S hls n » me . to a f toc * gambling 
hibition will have a three-fold interest to the i P UDIlcanlB < n . 11 is strange Dut true conce our President's private seere- 
people of science and thought who are con- ] that at southern elections, passion ' . convictk)n & comp li cit y 

cemedfortheprogressof educationin general, still presumes to appeal to prejudice - O: f the -.Whiskv Rim? 

for the education of the freedtnen, and for the in such terms as these : « Do you want . tb ° Pf TL^vi „Y]Z 
combination of industrial with academic y0U r daughter to m arry a nigger ? if only to be brought u^ on charges of 

•- . • I not, vote S against the party If social j °™»P»™g to . *» documentary , . n,„ B m g 

^.,'„i;*„ » B a„ tt^Ml^JMil ! evidence against it from the govern- j A m%great applause, he said pleasantly, 

talk to you, boys ; I will talk 
It gives me very great pleas- 
progress in the XIX ce'ntury. Here, women j n ";7 h " : mVn would "nandftap the ?ves ! P*^ of history to put into the hands ure to see *? many bright and promising 
artisans, women artists, women authors and "J 1 . 1 "*™ m « n W( ' U1Q Ds " u8 ge ™e eyes of D Americans ; but far worse pupils enjoying these advantages who once 
women inventors sre sendingHhe beautiful nnd 01 justice ; DUt tfiey cnoose tneir soci- would it ^ we belj eve to let them \ would have been bought and sold. Now 
useful results of their industry. It was a fine ety on precisely the same principles as I j h sienificance of its stern les-' !you are free— free to pick.out your own 

lllthornerH Tn «MlimA ! o .... ... ;l„.1»n/li ..nlv ho a little earofnl that'll 



The lowerpicturewepresentisof the Woman's : ' 
Pavilion, the beautiful bjiilding erected by the equality. 
Woman's Branch of the Centennial Commis- I 
slon for the representing of woman's work and 



SKCBETARY TAFT j 

in a few stirring words said that he rejoiced 
in the sight before him, and assured them 
that Liberty is the only hope of any race, 
and that there is no permanency to lib- 
erty without education, that they and their 
people arc the beginning and they are the 
assurance ot the end — the glorious end 
of liberty to all the earth. 

GENERAL SHERMAN 

I was greeted with the song, — 

4 Olory, glory, how tho frccUmen sang, 
Ulory. U'ory, how the old woods rang, 
Tin the loyal army sweeping to the tea. 
Flinging out the banner of the JTree." 



chanty. » sucai enuauty »u, , f J d fasten the uf^HVot tal 

Woman's Branch of the Centennial Commis- more a part of the republican platform . „ ' • . * „ , „ kl„ol^ w fi? ,' 

e \i „ f. , T „i„ n; L crime on an innocent man! — a black t to the giws. It 

than of the conservative ! Intelligent i e ,-.„.., t t : „ t „ t t.„ v ,„„j„ __ t . _ 



idea to associate women in the leadership of intelligent southerners. 

this national exhibition. They have thrown , that t g ey dea re negr0 associates is not 1 1 ' — 1£ T7 '-•> ~. ""7/ j 

themselves heart and soul into the arduous | on]y ( ^ ! .^g, ^ \ trous to the country to repeat .n the] 



To assume | g fer fflore mortifyinD . and di8a8 _ > Wbands-only be a little careful, that's 
trous to the country to repeat in the \ «• ^ou . are the creation of the present 
labors and responsibilities of the enterprise, «»'V » UBUrli ffi » ul «irec»y con- , g enera tion the blunders of this. ! fg e ' f n , d . a11 ' fl0m 

^^.lT^^k.^: ! S!2 ^SSte I^toSS i Let tfe people see what are the tempt- 1 SS!^ 



re to Canada, are in- 
"are. I am glad that 



bition of the world's progress in the lsst cen- 1 large communities of, colored people ! t . „/Trf5„„ j „v.ot \r\„A r,f ,L ' y° ur U 

tu 7 would be incomplete withont a represen- have been living amonk northern men | " 0D8 ° „T^!t \LitlT U U til Z ! 8^ 0f 90D S wWch y0U P ° 8Se8S T™ ""f" 

tation of woman's work, though the best part . read v to make trreat oersonal ! the y Can trU8t Wlth lt— let t h em your white brethren and sisters. It speaks 

df it cannot be exhibited in a world's fair. ™ „ yuli ■ ~I 8 Ir^Jr^ """V fwM it means to have unprincipled to the heart which needs teaching quite as 

The lOthof May is the day appointed for the sacrifices for their emancipation and i rn , and learn the rtgpongftiHti^ of ne ?-" - * - ■ g - q - 

opening of the Centennial exhibition, and it will education. Yet With rare exceptions | ,',, t 

not be closed before sometime in November. n0 social intercourse whatever has t— 1 DalIot 



formal announcement by President Grant that least intrusive, 
the* exhibition is opened. Of all this we will 



The opening ceremonies will include a poem by j kpn "j... between the. races" With i Governments accustomed by all their 
Mr. Whittilr, a cantata by Mr. Sidney Lanier Ken P»ee Mtween tne races. Witn ; tradition8 to a980c iate puhjic interfer- 
of Georgia, a grand Centennial March by mere political equality all are satisfied. en(x j,, politics with sedition and rev- 
Wagner, the great German composer, and the And of all nations the blacks are the olution ^ j udge ; t wiseat t0 cover 

give ourreadersan account, our next num- , ? ^ fpffi f ^ , ^ Wfl | , d 

j imminent. Intolerance was deliber- j jj andl 
I ateVy taught and practiced, as the only £ ata j 
The following is a brief extract from 1 safe basis upon which society could 
an article in the London News of July ! be reared. 
23d, 1866 : . ' ! supports the 

' I ciall equality. 
" A musical wonder has just arrived from: 1 f r gl speech ' 



at intrusive. up a festering corruption from the pub- 

Twenty years ago the danger to day- ^ b t * Republic which holds 
v from free discussion was real and . r ^ m tion or £ ruin in ite own 

ch a course wonld be finally | j hope y OQ will ao do it that your new 



i.: 



ae old frame-work now j 
olitical scarecrow of so- 



much as the head. Remember, all of you, 
that your influence will extend by what 
you have learned to call geometric pro- 
gression. Each of you will teach many 
others, and each of those as many more, 
till you will be thus the teachers of the 
whole thirty millions of your race here 
and in all countries. You will be held ac- 
countable to return to your race the full 
measure of the advantages you have here. 



rights of freedom will become not only a 
legal fact, but a real thing, universally 



Som* of our colored brethren, edito- j true and univereaU y acknowledged." ' 
And the' old hatred of rial and others, with something of the j , general terry, 

artfully used to inflame : English idea'that it is better to "hush ; f Virginia, was then introduced by Qen- 
lunities against the van- j up a disagreeable truth, have depre- ! eral Armstrong with a few words of re- 
era republicanism. j cated the sometimes plain speaking of' minder of all that the Old Dominion has 
of the Conservative's '' the Southern Workman in regard to ! shown of kindness and aid to the school. 

the condition and necessities of the | General Terry said very warmly that he 
colored people in various sections of ' was very much gratified by this his first 
the SoutL We are very glad to reflect °PP ort " nit y i of ™' tln 8. ^itu'ion. 
i.v- „<• iu„ „„^ „- ' He said: " I cannot claim any credit for 

the lights of the picture, and do so as , yQur freedom j did no . JK^ to ^ 

you free ; but you are free,Und I am glad 
" assured that I for 
your liberty. I 
has done as much 

j luBimcLive iuvu lor saying whatever I American way of doing things, to ; as it has for this Institution. Ara citizen 
Blind Tom was born a slave in the State I he chooses within the limits of decency ! cover up a wrong and expect it to ( of Virginia you can rely on me, and on all 
of Georgia, and is now 27 years of age. j and courtesy. And no mistake more j right itself. Better look an evil square the white citizens of Virginia, for sympa- 



America, in the person of a blind negro, whose 
power of playing the piano ' by ear ' is as re- ; Southern C01 
markable as his appearance Is odd and amuBing guard of no 
He not only performs solos with a full command f* : g 
of the dexterity which distinguishes pianoforte , -. 

soloists, but Is able to play from memory, after \ Creed to invite emigration trom the 
once hearing it, any piece of music, no matter | North. In the forsaken fields of Old 
how elaborate, performed before him forthaiyi ■ j ^ ; f eDouo . h that 

first time by an accomplished player. He can , "6""» ™" ™ r*~7* . 
play two distinct tunes at one time — one with they do not set about It in the right 
each hand — and sing uno ' 
ously, and can perform 



i uw ov ««cj freedom 

ich hand— and sing another tune simultano- spirit, when' they expect a new-comer often "as seems consistent with truth. | y .°" r ,„' . 

a perform other clever muBical lao„ A V,: - . . i__t;_j i- •-- ' t>..x : * 1- -t. ... „. 

feats which would puzzle the best 



aiclanB. His manners are eccentric, 
plauds himself even more londly and t 
. than the audience applaud him.'' 
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thy and aid to this Institution." 

These assurances were received with ap- 
plause. . 

GENERAL BUTLER. . | 

was then introduced. He said : i 

" Young men and young ladies. The 
memories of the past come too thickly 
thronging up ini my mind for me' to ad- 
diess you as I would. 1 came here to 
Hampton in 1861, when most of you were 

• children in arms. I felt it my duty as 
representing the Government of the United 
States to found a school here for such 
as you. What must be ray feelings when 
I see this result of a soldier's duty to his 
country. You are here enjoying these 
advantages of instruction ; equality in 
rights, equality in thought, with men and 
women of any race and color, enjoying 
equality on earth as you will equality in 
Heaven. You have a great destiny, be- 
cause to you more than to whites will those 

■ of your own race listen with confidence 
Our country is to rejoice in the fruits of 
your action. You are to teach your peo- 
. pie the elements of knowledge, the love of 
country, the love of liberty and the love 
of God. I would impress upon you the 
great responsibility of your actions. Go 
forth, and bring your race up to the high 
place God means them to occupy, and 
great shall be your reward in heaven." 
The last speaker was the 

HON. MARTIN I. TOWN8END ; 

General Armstrong introducing him with 
the remark that had, it not been for his 
meeting with" Mr.'Townsend seven years 
ago in Albany, he would not be here, now 
as Principal of the Hampton Normal 
School. Mr. Townsend said : 

" My life has been talking, but I do not 
feel like talking now. The emotions that 
I feel it were useless to try to express, 
while the sentiments 1 would have ex- 
pressed have been so well presented, by 
-- I see 



and the whole school who will long remem- 
ber the occasion. And while regretting 
the interruption of the accustomed Bible 
classes, it was no unworthy Sunday ser- 
vice, we think, thus to stir again in all 
hearts the sentiments of love to -country, 
which in our nation's most exalted periods 
has always throbbed in unison with love 
to God. ! 

Returning to the Soldiers' Home, ad- 
dresses were made to the Veterans, no- 
ticeable among which was that by General 
Terry of Virginia, who told the old sol- 
diers that though he could not call them 
comrades he was glad to be able now to 
call them friends — that they had belonged 
to the finest nnhy in the world and had 
conquered the next finest, the only ones 
that could have conquered it. He said 
tliat he was glad to sec them so comforta- 
bly cared for and wished that his own com- 
rades could be. This wish was echoed by 
the Northern speakers, and General Mar- 
lindale closed with an eloquent address, 
alluding also to what they had just seen at 
the Normal School as one of the most 
deeply interesting scenes he had ever wit- 
nessed. . • 



script examinations of the Hampton Pre- , 
paratory Class in the Butler School, 
taught by Mrs. Eunice Dixon, and Tan- 
ner's Creek School near Norfolk, taught 
by Mr. J. B. Towe ; by samples, writ- 
ten on slates and framed behind glass, 
of writing, &c, by the primary pupils of 
the Butler and Lincoln Schools. These 
earliest efforts on slates will be a very at- 
tractive part of the exhibition. • A large 
map of Virginia, West Virginia and North 
Carolina with the stations where Hampton 
graduates arc teaching clearly indicated, 
will give a bird's-eye view of the greater 
part of the area through which Hampton's 
influence thus extends. 

The .strong point of the exhibition will 
be its characteristic representation of per- 
sons and personal work as well as of 
buildings and furniture and methods. 

Mr. J. B. Towe, a Hampton graduate 
teacher, and one of the first class of Hamp- 
ton Singers, whose essay on " Old Time 
Music," illustrated with songs by the 
school, will be remembered with interest 
by those who attended last year's Com- 
mencement, will be in attendance upon 
the articles exhibited and ready to answer 
questions about them. 
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The Hamptoh Normal'and Agricultural 
Institute acknowledges with thanks the 
receipt in March of a " Celestial Indica- 
tor," worth twenty-five dollars, an inge- 
nious apparatus for illustrating the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies.the precession 
of the equinoxes, &c; a donation from the 
Bryant Celestial Indicator Co., of, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. . . 



others that I could make no addition, 
here those who are to be the teachers of their 
race; those who are to make its homes 
virtuous. I see those who are to be its 
fathers, men who are to be doctors, law- 
yers best of all, farmers, and who are 

to teach others to be the same. You have 
the sympathy of all good! people, I don't 
care whether they live North or South — 
whether they hive been taught that slavery 
is a good thing, or, as I was, tliat it is a 
very bad thing. Every good man pr 
woman now sympathizes in your welfare, 
and wishes you well. But. let me tell you 
that donations from legislatures can't give 
you success; teachers can't give you 
success; you have got to work out 
your own destiny. So has every man and 
woman. The muscles of a man's mind 1 
wont be strong any more than the muscles 
of his back unless he exercises them for 
himself. You must do as the rest of the 
world has to. Work out your own destiny I 
There is no doubt as to the success of 
your people. Your people 1 — when I look 
at your faces I can't tell whether your 
people or my people is most represented 
among you. But if you look at history, 
you wont find any one stock always ahead. 
For the last twenty-five hundred years my 
race is ahead. We have got the front 
seats now, it is true, and you will have 
to.work hard if you want to get them. 
But twenty-five hundred years ago, and 
for ages before that, my race was not 
heard of. At the time the monuments of 
Egypt were building, when astronomy 
flourished on the plains of Chaldea, when 
the Hametic people — the children of Ham 
—were ruling Spain and Carthage, your 
race had the front seats then. My ances- 
tors were wallowing in the swamps, in 
darkness from which no ray of light has 
penetrated to this century. Why have 
we the 'front seats now ? Because a better 
civilization was introduced, and the old 
vice and ignorance slowly swept before it. 
The introduction of Christianity into mid- 
dle and northern Europe is what has given 
us this social elevation and refinement, un- 
surpassed in history. Let me tell you 
wherein your great strength lies,— Relig- 
ion, Morality, Industry. These make 
men of any nation or color prosperous, 
and without religion, without morality,' 
without industry, all the legislation in the 
world is useless to make them so." 

The addresses were interspersed by fre- 
quent singing by the Hampton Singers 



HAMPTOH AT THE OEHTENBIAL 

One of the chief points of interest at the ! 
approaching Centennial exhibition in Phil- 1 
adelphia, one that will be sought for 
among the thousands of distracting ob- 
jects by many thinking people from both 
sides of the ocean, will be the illustration 
of the Educational progress of the world ; 
another will be the special point of the ed- 
ucation of the frcedmen on which so much 
depends for the next century ; a third, the 
illustration of methods of combining in- 
dustrial with academic education, which is 
one of the practical problems of the age. 

The representation of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute will 
combine all these points of interest, and is a 
duty to the world as much as to the school. 
A good place iu the Main Exhibition 
Building has been secured where it will be 
easily recognized by those who are inter- 
ested 



The school will be represented :— . 
1st. By pictures. A fine oil painting, 



four by three feet, by Mr. Pratt of Boston, 
gives a good view of the whole water front 
of the buildings and grounds, and is a 
beautiful picture in itself. Large maps 
and ground plans are added, and over j 
i twenty imperial photographs have been j 
I taken by Mr. Larrabee, photographer from ' 
: Mill Creek, giving faithful views of sep- ; 
: arate buildings, interiors of Virginia j 
' Hall, Assembly Room, Class rooms, P.rint- , 
j ing-offlce, Industrial room, Laundry, 
! groups of students, the Working Squad, 
1 Farm hands, brickmakers, Senior Class, 
pictures of negro cabins, and some of 
the "old folks at home," to illustrate the 
progress of the times. 

2d. By seven bound volumes of manu- 
script examinations of classes in all the 
grades of the school, in Writing, Spelling, 
History, Arithmetic and Algebra, Geogra- 
phW, Grammar, Moral Science. 

15d. By specimens and models of work 
froin the girls' industrial rbom ami shops ; 
saroplea-^f agricultural improvements; 
specimens from the Printing-office. 

There will be also a file of the Soeth- 
ern Workman, copies of the book "Hamp- 
' ton and its Students," and pamphlets of the 
i "Hampton Students' Cabin and Plantation 
! Songs." Also a thorough statistical report 
! of the school in all its departments, up to 
! the present time, including the Treasurer's 
report. . 
! The work that Hampton is doing in its 
preparatory . department, and outside 
through its graduates, will be illustrated 
by photographs of the Lincoln and Butler 
Schools, interesting also as illustrating 
the progressive steps in education and civ- 
ilization ; by a bound volume of manu- 



It is customary to regard the religious 
movement at the Hawaiian Islands as a 
retrograde one, at this time. 

The friends of good work will be glad 
to read the following extracts from a pri- 
vate letter by the Rev. E. Bond, one of 
the pioneer missionaries, whose labors for 
over forty years in a remote corner of 
Hawaii have been as sound and wise as 
they have been earnest and self-sacrificing. 

He writes to the lady whose letter from 
the Pacific appears in another column, in 
regard to a recent effort to educate girls 
and boys in a sensible way : 

Kohala, January 27, 1876. J 

I have just made up my -. 
I accounts of Seminary finances, for the past ; 
' thirteen months, •'. «., up to December 31, 1875, i 
and my thoughts naturally turn to you, as one , 
j of our most prized patrons. Indeed, you don't 
know how much yoUr voluntary inquiries, ap- 
1 proval of our course of study and discipline, 
1 and pecuniary aid cheered and strengthened 
us, especially as we were and expected to be un- 
popular, in consequence of our* old fashioned 
notions and persistent purpose to waste no 
time in our school policy, on mere thaw andi 
gratification of personal vanity as well as 
parental. - 

The year— our first— has been a year of many 
petty trials, mainly because the parents did 
not wish their girls to work, and did wish them 
to be taught solely in English. But thro' the 
abounding grace of God we have kept steadily 
on our way, turning neither to the right hand 
uor to the left, and now we have been raising 
our Ebenezor, saying ' ' Hitherto hath the Lord 
brought us. All praise to Sovereign grace that 
can use such as wo in his blessed service. 

Lizzie has worked like a heroine. We had 
our first examination at the beginning of the 
year. By means of the c onstant lying of some 
who were hostile to the school, the impression 
had gone all over the Island thatwe were teach- 
ing little or no English and kept the girls at , 
I hard work or else shut up in the house ! Well, j 
as to studies, both in Hawaiian and English, 
I the examination took all by surprise. There ; 
i was great astonishment when, the fruits of Liz- ; 
; zie's hard but tiknt work stood out before j 
, them, and then there was a perfect fervor | 
among our Kohala people to aft their girls 
! into schooL Ten came immediately in, making 
I our number thirty-one, and I was obliged to no- , 
: tifyKoAala people that they couldenterno more. 
Then four came from other Districts, till we 
! have thirty-five, and shut down till July. (We 
! receive pupils in January and July only.) 
j Well, there is now no complaint about work,'! 
I tho' the girls have for months baked, pounded i 
i fad mixed their own pot, cultivated their own j 
i Jotatoes, and done all the work of the estab- 
1 shment. I have the kalo pulled and taken to 
t le cook house, and they do the remainder of 
t ic work. We had a man to bake, but he was j 
t iken sick and then the girls came in. We < 
siall get a man again, if a safe one can be 
ftund. 



done. At my time of life the demands on my 
physical ability have been too heavy and many ' 
at a time. I have been so worked out that the 
end looked close at hand. But bo far the Lord 
hath kept me, and he will keep me till my 
work is done— and then I want to go. 

My boys' school, which many prophesied 
would make mischief with the girls', has done--r 
itself great credit by thoroughly good behavior. <■ 
At the outset there were indications of Ha- 
waiianism on both sides. I took my boys and 
set the whole case before them— told them how 
disgraceful before men and displeasing to God 
was snch conduct, and that I was unwilling to 
have the world know that they could not be- 
have themselves decently without bit and 
bridle all the time, and, in short, I threw the 
responsibility entirely upon themselves. And 
with thankfulness I say it, that to this day I 
have not known or suspected a single breach of 
decency or impropriety on their part. 

I hear, via. Waimta, that you are still hard 
at work for the Master. Around Kaaaihao 
vour record is physically written for genera- 
tions yet to come, and still more indelibly in 
the hearts of many poor Hawaiians who have 
passed to the other side, as well, I trust, as in 
those of many who are still struggling with 
foes without and foes within, to win the prize 
of eternal life, thro' the sovereign grace of our 
crucified Lord. The work is not, nor for five or six 
years past has it been to the eye of sense, very 
cheering. But .faith looks beyond, and how 
can we prove recreaut to the Master in such 
a time as this 1 . . 

Affairs certainly have a more cheery look 
than a year ago. Our Sabbath congregation 
has, within the past eight months, filled up, 
and our Sabbath-school numbers, on an aver- 
i, nearly three hundred. Still, there is no 
v.-ar evidence of a heartwarming in the Lord's 
service. For this we long and pray. 

Aff. you , 

E. B. 



The conduct of tho pupilB has been good— j 
1 very little coercive discipline has been required, i 
and so far as the school itself is concerned, the ! 
year has been one of prosperity and profit. ; 
I And now, all complaints from parents seem to j 
\ have ceased. > ■ * 
I Financially, we carry a balance of twenty 
dollars to account of 1876, whioh is a better i 
! showing than I had expected. But mercies i 
I abound oh all sidea Our churches on this 
Island have nearly all contributed lomethtng 
for the school: some five dollars, and others 
twenty-five or fifty. 

Personally, this school has been a heavy ad- 
dition to my already large work. For two 
years, now, I have toiled in all sorts of 
work, to save the money for .our sustenta- 
tion— personally taking hold of every job to be 



The little chapel in the National Sol- 
diers' Cemetery of which the church 
connected with the Hampton Institute has. 
had the charge and use for the last five • 
years, has become familiar and dear to 
many as Bethesda Chapel. This church or- 
ganization includes the officers and many 
teachers aud students of the Normal 
School, and many residents of the neigh- 
borhood, both white and colored. The 
needs of the increasingly large congrega- 
tion have made it very desirable to add to 
its capacity by opening the transepts into 
the body of the church, and application for 
permission to do so was made some time 
ago to the War Department at Washington 
-which has charge of the National Ceme- 
teries. The request was refused, on the 
ground that the Department had decided 
to give up all such chapels, and the school 
was requested to remove it rather than re- 
pair it. The recent viBit of the new Sec- 
| retary of War to the Institute had, how- 
ever, the effect of convincing him of the 
importance of this chapel, andthc Institute 
, has therefore received permission from the 
' War Department to continue' to occupy it, 
i and to carry out any desired plan of repair. 
! This will be good news to many who have 
I pleasant associations with the little chapel, 
! and are interested in the welfare of the 
I church worshiping there. About $1,000 
! could be advantageously expended in re- 
pairing it. No fund which can be appropri- 
i atcd to this object exists, but it is hoped 
that one can be raised by subscription. A n y 
contributions from members of the church . 
or others who desire its prosperity will be 
very acceptable. Donations may be sent 
for this purpose to - J. F. B. Marshall, 
Treasurer of Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute. 

The Commencement exercises of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
| tute will be held this year on Thursday, 
May 18th. Forty-four students are to 
graduate. This early day is selected for 
the accommodation of our friends from a 
distance who will find this the most pleas- 
ant and convenient time for visiting- Hamp- 
ton. We expect, therefore,.a somewhat 
large attendance, and shall be glad to wel- 
come all that come. The exercises are 
open to the public. It will be better for 
any who desire to attend from a distance 
to notify Gen. S. C. Armstrong, Principal, 
in order that sufficient preparations may 
be made for the comfort of all. Full di- 
rections as to the journey here will be sent 
on application. ^ 

The school will continue in session after 
the Commencement exercises, until its or- 
dinary closing time, the middle, of June, 
with the difference only that tfie Senior 
Class will receive normal training, under 
charge of Professor Allen of Mansfield, 
Penn. 
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THE CENTENNIAL MEDITATION OF 
COLUMBIA. 

Bt HE. SIDNEY LANIER of Georgia! 

A Cantata which in to be aung at the- opening of 
the Centennnial. W 1 ■» 



From this lnnidrud tcVruced height 
Sight more large with nobler light 
Ranges down yon towering years : 
Humbler smiles and lordlier. tears 

Shine and fall, shine and fall. 
While old voic 



id-fr. 



Weltering of my long ago 



; place! 1186 



Mayflower. Mayflower, slowly hither flying, 
Trembling Westward o'er yon balking sea, 
Hearts within Farewill dear England sighing 
Winds without But dtar in Tain replying, 
Gray-lipp'd waves about thee shouted, crjing 
no / It shall not be / 



Jamestown out of thee — 
Plymouth, thee— thee, Albany- 
Winter cries, Ye freeze : aicau ! 
Fever cries, Ye burn : aicay! 
Hunger cries, Ye xtarvc : away / 
Vengeance cries, Your graces shall Hay! 



Then old shapes and Masks of Things, 
Framed like Faiths or clothed like Kings— 
(ihosts of Goods once fleshed and fair, 
Grown foul Bads in alien air- 
War, and his most noisy lords, 
Tongued with lithe and poisoned swords — 
Error, Terror, Rage, and Crime, 
All in a windy night of time 
Cried. to me from land and sea, 
No! Thou shalt not be! 

Hark ! 

. Huguenots whispering yea in the dark, 
Puritans answering yea in the dark! 
I'm,' like an arrow shot true to his mark, 
Darts through the tyrannous heart of 
Denial. 

Patience and Laborand solemn -so a led Trial, 
Foiled, still beginning, 
Soiled, but not sinning, 
Toil through the stertorous death of the Night. 
Toil, when wild brother-wars new-dark the 
Light, 

Toil, and forgive, and kiss o'er, and replight 



Now Praise to God's oft-granted grace, 
Now Praise to Man's undaunted face, 
Despite the land, despite the sea, 
I was : I am : and I shall be — 1 ' 

How long Good Angel, O how long? 

Sing me from Heaven a man's own song ! 



" Long as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as thy Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove. 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
lx)ng as thy God is God above. 
Thy brother every man below, 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 
Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall 



Music, from this hight of time my word un- 
fold : 

In thy large signals all men's hearts Man's 

heart behold : 
Mid-heaven unroll thy chords as friendly flags 

unfurled, 

And wave the world's best lover's welcome to 
the world. 



HOUSE AND HOME. 

The moral training of children ought, and 
if it is to be successful, must, begin with the 
earliest development of their intellectual fac- 
-ulties. As soon os they are conscious of their 
own will, they should also become conscious 
of the existence of other and stronger wills, 
and the parents should endeavor so to regu- 
late their conduct toward their children, as to 
make them, as early in life as possible, recog- 
nize the fact that the wills which of necessity 
are so frequently opposed to theirs, are not 
only strong but wise. That is, you should be 
so careful, so judicious and so unselfish in 
governing your children that they may quickly 
learn to trust you and to feel even in moments 
of anger and impatience that you arc their 
best friend. Most of you, I think, must have 
formed in your own minds some idea of what 
you would like your children to be, and it is 
a good thing for you to keep constantly before 
yourselves the standard to which your children 
are to attain, either abstractly or in the person 
of some individual whose character you admire. 
If you love your children with the ordinary 
love of humanity, one of your deepest, if not 
vour deepest interest iu life will lie in watch- 
ing and guiding their development, and in 
preparing them us far as you can for the fu- 
ture; and I hope I am right in believing that 
among the parents who read this there is not 



one who is not honestly desirous of seeing his 
children grow up to be good men and women. 
Taking for granted, then, that you have a full 
sense of your own responsibility, and nre 
keenly alive to the sacredncss of the burden 
which the Almighty Father lays upon every 
parent, I shall try to condense for your use 
some of the experience of those who have 
made the education of children, in the family 
and in the school, the study of their lives. 

I have already said that, in order to train 
children properly, you must, first of all, have 
their confidence, and you will naturally ask I 
how the confidence of these little thoughtless, I 
unreasoning beings is to be won. In reply, I , 
should say in brief, by letting them see that ; 
what you demand of them you yourselves ful- 
fill; that is, when you ask them to be truthful, 
be sure that their quick cars do not find vou 
out in falsehood; when you tell them of "the ; 
danger and sinfulness of anger, jealousy and 
hatred, do not let them see in you daily proof ; 
of uncontrolled passions; when you command 
them to be honest, temperate and imlustrious, 
do not let them find that in your own life you | 
cling to deceit, self-indulgence and laziness. 
'* Practice what you preach," is a homely text ! 
which has served for many a sermon, but can J 
never be more forcibly applied than in regard 



alone do the work ; love and authority must ! 
go hand in hand as its assistants, and it is to i 
combine these wisely that is the second great 
difficulty in the path of parents. To love your 
children warmly and yet not to injure them 
by over-indulgence, to exact obedience with- ' 
out undue severity, to be firm and unyielding 
and yet not unkind, to be tender and forgiv- 
ing and yet not weak, is by no means an easy j 
tusk, and it is just this that a conscientious 
parent must strive to be. If you have won your . 
children's confidence by showing them that you . 
are what you desire them to be, that your - 
practice and your precept are the same, then , 
the next great requisite in your government of ; 
them is, probably, absolute truthfulness, for 
any attempt at deceit at once destroys their 
confidence in you, and will, sooner or later, 
make vour authority null and void. By abso- 
[ate truthfulness I mean that you should never i 
tell a child a falsehood even about trifles, that 
YOU should never break a promise to a child if 
it is possible to keep it, that you should do ' 
your best to let your children find you neither 
changeable nor inconsistent. For example, 
if you have to give medicine to a child, do : 
not attempt to gain y; ur point by saying that 
the medicine is "good," when it is really dis- 
agreeable, for you will rarely be able to deceive I 
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When, however, you do give an order or de- 
mand obedience in any form, be sure that there 
is no evasion, let your children understand that 
when you speak your decision is final, your 
authority supreme, and, above all, when any 
conflict arises between you and your child, do 
not at any cost permit the child's will to con- 
quer yours. Firmness is absolutely essential 
in the moral government of children, and you 
can mnke no greater mis. alee than to grSfe way 
to a child when once an issue has been raised 
between you. If you have deliberately given 
a child an order of any kind, have required 
any particular course of action, or ordained 
f.ny punishment, then no matter how much 
time, strength and patience it may cost you, 
yi u must make good your words, and prove 
to the child that your will and power are 
stronger than his. If your child finds out 
that he can coax or weary or frighten you into 
revoking an order, or remitting a punishment, 
your positions will be speedily changed, and 
his not yours, will be the ruling will. There- 
fore, do not give too many orders, or inflict 
too many punishments ; but when you do de 
cidc that either the one Or the other is neces- 
sary, then let nothing shake your determination 
or alter your action. You will find that such 
a course will not only be better for your chil- 
dren, but will also save you infinite trouble, 
for it will put an end to that constant teazing 
and bickering between parents and children, 
which so often m*ir the happiness of family 
life and induce on both sides irritability of 
temper. Children soon find the difference be- 
tween a person who is constantly finding fault 
without reason, giving orders which can be 
disobeyed with impunity, and ordaining pun- 
ishments which are never inflicted, and a per- 
son who reproves seldom but earnestly, whose 
orders are absolute,whose punishments are not 
frequent, but serious and not to be escaped. 
Under the first of these two systems, children 
will be careless, impertinent and self-willed-; 
under the seeond, almost any child will become 
orderly nnd nbcdient,-'nnd it is for parents to 
decide which shall reign within their own 
family circle. 

The question of rewards and punishments 
is oue which as a matter of course occupies 
much of the attention of every one who is 
brought into close relations with children, and 
it is ccrtai ily by no means a simple matter. 
To discouiage children in wrong-doing and to 
encourage them in doing right, is practically 
the fifSt^bject of moral education, and some 
system of punishment und reward is un- 
doubtedly indispensable, especially with 
youug children, who can understand nothing 
which does not directly appeal to their senses. 
As a general thing, however, rewards should 
not be offered to a child as an inducement to 
right-doing, but should be given after the act 
is performed, and then only when the child is 
really deserving, for constant rewards are to 
the moral nature what too much sugar is to 
the digestion, producing in both cases un- 
wholesome and morbid conditions. You can 
teach children to feel that your approbation is 
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to the relat ons between parents nnd children; 
for in all the world you will not find more 
severe or ucute critics than those little ones 
whose sharp eyes affd.ears are constantly meas- 
uring your life byVhe rules which you give 
to them. You must show your children by 
your daily life that you have real and practical 
faith in the virtues of whose value and beauty 
you talk to them, and although you may fre- 
quently fail to reach the standard which you 
have set up, yet if your endeavor be honest, 
your children, ny, even your little children, will 
quickly and surely receive impressions from 
your character which will be deep and perma- 
nent for good. Take, as an example of this, 
Ithe exhibitions of frctfulness and ill-temper 
Which are Unfortunately' not uncommon in 
iamily life, and to which children in their in- 
tercourse with each other are especially liable. 
You want to teach your children to be patient, 
gentle, kindly in deed ami word, and these 
are things which you cannot enforce by mere 
authority, —you must in your own person show 
them how much good* temper hns to do with 
the happiness of life; you must be gentle and 
kind to them, and then must demand from 
them gentleness and kindness in return. Ex- 
ample, in short, is of the first importance in 
the education of children, for they instinct- 
ively admire and desire to imitate those older 
than themselves . with whom they associate, 
and are directly and strongly influenced by 
what they see aud hear in their every day life. 
But example, important as it is, will not 



I a'child in that way more than once, nnd the 
result will be that you will bo distrusted and 
disbelieved. Tell the child plainly that the 

| medicine is not pleasant to ttfke, but must be 
tnken, ami obtain obedience*by gentle reason- 
ing or, if necessary, by absolute authority. 
The same course shuuld be pursued in all sim- 

[ ilar cases, that is, when you desire to do any- 
thing which is disagreeable do not rely upon 
deceit, for you will find it a broken reed; but 

J tell the exact truth and with all possible kind- 

I ncss insist upon obedience. You will find 
that after two or three experiences of this 
kind the child's confidence in you will be im- 
plicit, and that, furthermore, he will have 
[earned that wheu you seriously demand his 
obedience his easiest course is to give it as 
quickly and as willingly as possible. And 

■ this brings up another, point, viz.; the folly of 
: entering into unnecessary conflicts with your 

children, of fretting them needlessly, and irr- 
itating them about things which are not esscn- 
j tial. There are numberless small difficulties 
, into which children arc constantly falling 
which are really of very little importance, that 
I is, are not matters of right and wrong, and 
i do not in any way affect a child's moral na- 
ture, and of these it is far better for parents 

■ to take no notice. Do not teaze your chil- 
; dren about little things, for this teuds to make 
j them fretful and unhappy; but, on the con- 
i trary, give them all the liberty possible, guard- 
I ing yourself against using your authority so 
I frequently ;;s to make it dreaded or despised. 



! your and their happiness, without creating in 
them a habit of expecting habitually a recom- 
pense for good behavior, and in this way you 
can gradually lead them to understand that 
i it is (heir motives which you value rather than 
I their actions, that you look deeper than the 
external conduct, into the spirit which prompts 
it I ' i 

As to the punishment of children the best 
authorities upon the subject of education are 
in the main ngreed, but even yet there is much 
left to the ingenuity and patience of parents. 
1 Corporal punishment, either in schools or in 
; the family, has no pan in the best modern 
systems of education, and there are very few 
, teachers or parents who should permit them- 
selves .o use it. It is commonly a wrong to 
the child and is almost always inflicted in a . 
spirit of anger, which alone would effectually 
prevent it from having any good effect. In 
these days it is usually very ignorunt, very 
careless or very cruel people who depend upon 
corporal punishment to assist them in govern- 
ing their children, and any thoughtful and 
moderately patient person ought to be able to 
find many expedients which are far more use- 
ful and reasonable and which will win from 
children obedience through respect instead of 
through mere physical fear. If children were 
simply and wholly animal in their nature 
then we might consider blows n suitable form 
of punishment, (though even animals, as mod- 
ern experience has proven, get far too much 
of this crude nnd barbarous discipline), but as 
they have another and a higher nature it is only 
logical that the highest and most successful 
system of education should appeal to that 
rather than to the merely brutal instincts. I 
dare say that most of you feel that you would 
be almost helpless if the power of whipping 
your children were to be taken away from you, 
and are quite sure in your own minds that 
nothing can take the placo with a child, of 
what is popularly called "n good whipping;" 
but in this as in other things- your safest course 
is to accept the facts established by those who 
are wiser and more experienced than you are. 
If rcoson and affection both fail, say the wisest 
modern teachers, there still remain a variety 
of punishments, which will affect children 
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without injuring them or mBking them feel 
that thev are treated with injustice. You caji 
deprive children of some pleasure, taketheir 
liberty away from them for a shorter or longer 
time, by shutting them up, or confining them 
within certain limits ; you can in various ways 
treat -them differently from the other children 
of the family ; you can take away from them 
some article of food of which they are 
foud, in short, a little thought will show you 
that there are numberless ways of inflicting 
real punishment upon children, without strik- 
ing a blow. In selecting from these, it is 
well, so far as possible, to suit the punishment 
to the offence, for example; if a child does 
harm or mischief with its hands, as by striking 
amither child, wilfully breaking or tearing 
anything, punish it by securely tying the of- 
fending members, or, again, if a child errs by 
saying anything wrong or untruthful, punish 
it by keeping if alone, where no one can be 
hurt or annoyed by which it may say. But, 
whatever, your punishment may be, never in- 
flict it when you yourself arc angry; wait 
always until your passion is cooled and you 
Clin use your sober judgment, for this is 
the chief safeguard both for yourself and the 
child, and one without which you will be 
almost certain to do the child injustice. 

Example, love, truthfulness, firmness, each 
and all are necessary if you would rightly 
train your children, and to go back to the be- 
ginning, to take up once more our text, your 
precept and your practice must be one and the 
same. The Christian grace which you strive 
to nurture in the hearts of your children, you 
must first firmly plant in your own hearts, look- 
ing then in humble faith toward the Supreme 
Source of all fruition, for "Paul plantcth, 
Apollos watereth, but God givcth the in- 
crease." 

AFRICA. 

Our readers may be interested to know 
that the Presbyterian churches of Scotland 
have combined to organize a mission to 
Lake Nyassa which they have called the 
Livingstone Mission Expedition, in mem- 
ory of the great missionary and explorer, 
who died in the hope that the path which 
he had opened would quickly be trod by 
the feet of Christian teachers. The reali- 
zation of this hope is apparently near at 
hand, for the accounts^ received by the 
Scotch churches from their expedition are 
most encouraging. The commander, Lieu- 
tenant Young, writes from Upper Shire, 
above the Murchism Cataracks, that the 
party were all well, and that the steamer 
Ulala had been transported safely, though 
with much difficulty. The negroes in the 
lower part of the Shire valley, who were 
chiefly Makololo, had received thern with 
great joy, thousands of them rushing to 
the banks as the steamer approached the 
villages, dancing, singing, and shouting 
that their fathers, the English, had come 
back to them. 

Of a later date than Lieutenant Young's 
report is a telegram from London, dated 
February 3d, which brings information 
that the expedition had reached Lake Ny- 
assa, so that we may now look for speedy 
intelligence of the actual establishment of 
the mission. There seems to be no doubt 
that in that locality, at least, the natives 
are eager to be taught and will put no ob- 
stacle in the way of mission work, so that 
unless the climate should prove especially 
unfavorable, there is no apparent reason 
why the mission should not become per- 
manent, and the station just established on 
Lake Nyassa prove the headquarters of 
Christian work in Central Africa. 



the Hiddekel, now called the Tigris, upon 
whose western banks, about one hundred 
miles to the southeast of Harpoot, is the 
great walled city of Diarbekir, and farther 
to the south, upon the eastern bank of the 
river, lie the ruins of Nincvah, — the city 
to which Jonah was sent (Jonah i: 2). 
South of these, and on the Euphrates, lie 
the desolations of Babylon. (Isaiah xiii 
and Jeremiah li chapters.) 

" Thus you see that Harpoot lies in one 
corner of the land of Eden, perhaps upon 
the spot where God planted the garden, 
(Gen. ii: 8,) and where sin began, and not 
very far from the spot where the Lord 
' confounded the language of men.' (Gen. 
xi : 1-9 ) Of both these events we at 
Harpoot arc daily reminded, by the fear- 
ful prevalence of sin about us, and by that 
' Babel ' — that confusion of tongues — 
which compels us to use four languages, 
the Arnbic:Armenian, Koordish, and Turk- 
ish, in the Thee logical Seminary, in order 
to prepare men to speak to the principal 
nations about us ; while to preach the gos- 
pel to ' every creature,' in our great mis- 
sionary field, at least seven languages 
I must be used. 

"As there are neither railroads, steam- 
boats, nor stage-coaches, nor even roads 



i: 3; Jer. xvii: 8). No others live in 
those lands of summer drought. 

" Upon the outside of the roof of the 
large house you see a sort of railing, or 
' battlement,' such as God bade the Israel- 
ites build around their houses. (I)eut. ; 
xxii: 8.) Persons sometimes fall from 
the roofs which have no such protection, , 
and die. You can see how readily one 
can, like Peter, (Acts x : 9,) go upon the 
house top to pra>\ The ' battlement ' upon 
one'side of this house is of boards, and so 
close and high as to form a place of real 
retirement, where, in the beat of summer, 
we sometimes sleep of night The house 
is built upon the mountain-side, by dig- 
ging into it, so that while the front por- 
| tion of the roof is some thirty feet above 
] the road, the back portion is level with the 
1 terrace of the 1 garden.' 

" But I promised to tell you about the 
Female Seminary. Come with me on a 
missionary tour among the villages, and 
see women everywhere doing the drudgery, 
even to carrying upon their backs huge 
baskets of manure, to be mixed with straw, 
made into cakes, and dried for fuel, while 
their husbands do the knitting, and you 
I will see and feel, as we do, the necessity 
for using some means for elevating woman 



vii: 1.) 

" In this 1 nursery,' stanchions, or poles, 
are put up on two Bides of a room, and 
between these and rings in the wall, rope- 
cradles are suspended, for the smaller chil- 
dren, Just before leaving Harpoot I went 
to take a look at the ' nursery.' As I 
opened the door, one of the babies began 
to cry, and nearly all of its eighteen com- 
panions joined in the chorus, making such 
a din as will make me long remember the 
visit. 

" But we must hurry on to the Semi- 
nary, where more than thirty students' 
wives, and fifteen girls from difierent cities 
and villages, who have been received as 
boarders on the premises, are hard at work, 
acquiring knowledge. 

" But let us pass through tlie outer gate, 
that to which the missionary, Mr. Allen 
perhaps, is riding up, and enter the Semi- 
nary. We Orientals don't ' introduce ' 
people, so 'lis taken for granted that 
you know Miss West and Mrs. Williams, 
as well ds Kohar, (' Jewel,') and Mariam, 
( ' Mary,' ) the assistant-teachers. Eva, 
(' Eve,') the other assistant-teacher, in- 
structs those women who speak -Yrabie 
and Koordish; for here, as well as i 



other Seminary, different languages are 




A FEMALE SEMINARY AT HARPOOT — 

A GIRLS' SCHOOL IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

A girls' school in the garden of Eden, 
with an Eve for assistant teacher. That 
sounds strangely, doesrt"t it ? but that is 
what the Missionary Eerald has given us 
a picture of this month, with an interest- 
ing account of it written some years ago 
by one of the American Missionaries, Rev. 
C. H. Wheeler. He says : 

" Perhaps some of you don't know v here 
Harpoot — or Kharpoot, as it has until 
now been spelled — is. In Genesis, second 
chapter and fourteenth verse, you read of 
the two rivers , Hiddekel and Euphrates. 
Standing upon the hill-top, just back of 
the houses in the picture, you can see, ten 
or twelve miles to the north, a branch of 
the Euphrates flowing to the west, while, 
some lorty miles to the southeast, in the 
Taurus mountains, are the head-waters of 



THE FEMALE SEMINARY AT HARPOOT. 

for carriages of any sort, in that part of I to her true place, not as the servant, but 
Turkey but <mly plenty of room to ride as the equal, the ■ helpmeet ' of man. But 
on horseback over the lofty mountains and i ignorant people can't be really elevated, 
vast plains, we must have horses for our- 1 because the higher you raise them ... posi- 
selves and the native «' helpers » to ride. ; tion the lower they sink ta the estimat.on 
So on the left of the picture, at the right ; of those who behold them, 
of Mr Barnum's house, yon see the stable " To give anybody, man or woman, who 
in which are kept several horses for this is unfit for it, exalted position only m kes 
oge 1 that unfitness the more evident; ;,nd, if 

" In the western end of the upper story we wish women in Turkey to enjoy their 
of the large house, in the centre of the pic ' right,' of leav.ng the dung-basket and 
ture, lives Mr. Allen. The middle part is | taking the knitting-needles, they mu*t have 
my house, now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. ] some education. 

Williams ; while the eastern end and the [ " So soon as possible, then, after open- 
lower story are occupied by the teachers j ing the Seminary for raising up pastors 
and pupils of the 'Female Seminary,' and preachers, we opened one also for their 
about which 1 am going to tell you. ! wives, and required every married student 

" Between the graveyard on the hill and j to bring his wife with him to be educated, 
the road in front you see ah enclosure, "The women, of course live with their 
which we dignify by calling it the ' gar- \ husbands, and only attend the school as 
den ' onl much the same principle as we day-scholars. Sojne of them are the 
Orientals, call blind people ' enlightened ' mothers of sevcra^ children, one having a 
ones or as you Occidentals sometimes call j family of twelve, while another, a. forty 
very' pooKikiin-milk cream, because we ! years of age, is a grandmother, ho our 
and you like to call things by a pleas- seminaries have a department not needed 
ant name. Our ' garden ' in Eden is the in this land,-a nursery. \\ hile the older 
furthest possible from a real one, being, children are sent to one of the city schools, 
except in early spring and late fall, a mere the younger ones are committed to the 
barren, desolate, rocky mountain-side, upon care of a woman hired for that purpose 
which can grow no green thing except the with as .naiiy girls as she needs to assist 
very few and very small trees, which are her, while the mothers spend about seven 
kept alive by hiring a man once a week, hours a day, on five days ol the week, in 
in the rainy summer season, to pour upon improving their minds and Hearts,— and i 
the roots of each a goat-skin 'bottle of might add bodies too, for among the graces 
water' (Gen xxi-14) This he does ! taught in the Seminary is that Scriptural 
fo'r about seven-tenths of a cent per bottle. I one sometimes forgotten even in Christian 
Here vou see whv ' willows by the water- ; lands, and oftener still in Turkey, to 
courses' are spoken of (Isaiah xliv: 4,) ' cleanse ourselves from all .filthmess of 
and ' trees planted by the rivers,' 4so. (Ps. | the flesh,' as well as of the spmt. (2 Cor. 



used. 

" Seated upon the floor, in as many 
rooms, you see three classes, one. perhaps, 
in the' Bible, which all study daily, 
from the beginning to the end of their 
course ; another in geography : anil the 
third may be the ' weak ones ' as they are 
called, who are making their first feeblfi 
attempts to Write figures, or perhaps tr>^ 
add them up upon their slates. V 
" Then come more advanced classes in\ 
arithmetic, and again others in the Bible, 
the Catechism, moral philosophy, gram- 
mar, reading, writing, or some other 
branch, till we come to one in which all 
unite, learning to sing those hymns so 
precious to some of you ; ' Sweet hour of 
prayer;' 'Rock of Ages, cleft for me;' 
• There is a happy land ; ' and scores of 
others which have been translated. 

" So much has public opinion changed, 
that hundreds, I might say some 'thou- 
sands, of women and girls have learned to 
read, and the past winter, more than five 
hundred girls attended the school opened 
by us. The feeling has become very com- 
mon, even atnong those who do not receive 
bur teachings, that it is a disgrace for a 
woman not to know how to read ; while, 
among those who attend our ' Protestant ' 
meetings, the feeling is so strong in favor 
of educated pastors' wives, that one of our 
best preachers recently lost, a ' c^U ' to be 
a pastor, because his wife, the 'grand- 
mother ' spoken of above, is not as learned 
as the people wish. 

" And with intelligence, woman, even, in 
Turkey, is gaining her true position of 
honor and influence. All know that ' gos- 
! i \ 1 ' \ 



pel-med ' *tce»t their wives well. One of 
the bitterest enemies of the Protestants in 
Harpootcity,— a woman who never attends 
our meetings,— has had her daughter 
taught to read, and has given notice that 
she will give her in marriage to a 'gospel- 
man,' 'because Protestants treat their 
wives well,' ■ ' 

" If time w mid allow, I could tell you 
much which tiey have done to enlighten 
and save hundreds who, but a short time 
ago, were, with themselves, in the dark- 
ness and degradation of ignorance, super- 
stition, and sin." 



• .1 : v MAN. 

BY OEOHOB IIBRBEKT. 

My God, I heard this day | 
That none doth build a stately habitation 
But ho that means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately Imb there been, 
Or can be, than is Man? to whose creation 
All things arc in decay. 
For man is everything. 
And more. He is a tree, yet bears no fruit; 
A beast, yet is or should be more. 

Nothing has got so far, 
Bnt man has caught and kept it as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest 'star: 
He Is in little all the sphere: 
Herbs gladly cure our HeBh.becausc that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 

For us the winds do blow, I 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and foun 

tains flow; 
Nothing we Bee but means our good 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole Is either our cupboard of food. 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars liave ua to bed; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun with 
draws. 

Music and light attend our head. 

All thiugs unto our flesh are kind 

In their descent and being;— to our mind, 

In their asWnt uud cause. 

More servants wait on man 

Than' he'll take notice of. In every path 

He treads down tluit which doth befriend him , 

When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

O mighty Love! Man is one world, and hath 

Another to attend him. 

Since then, my Ood, thou hast 

So brave a palaqg built, O dwell in It, 

That it may dwell with thee at last! 

Till then afford us so much wit, 

That as the world serves us, we may serve thee, 

And both thy servants be. 



men, in other words, when they nave naa 
a fair chance, they seem, in spite of their 
cruel and debased instincts, to be capable 
of real and permanent elevation. As a 
practical illustration of what may be done 
for them we have only to refer to the case 
of tne seventy representatives j of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne and other 
tribes, who were selected as criminals and 
sent last summer to St. Augustine, Fla., 
where they have since been receiving de- 
sultory instruction and are living habitu- 
ally under wholesome influences, and in 
direct contact with a good class of whites. 
These men have improved steadily, arc by 
no means lacking in intelligence, and show 
a marked desire to adopt the habits and 
customs of civilized men, having become 
already conscious of the sin and shamcful- 
ness of their past lives. It is, of course, 
too soon to speak with any certainty as to 
their mental power or as to their capacity 
for receiving moral instruction, but their" 
present condition is hopeful, and offers 
real encouragement to those interested in 
the future of their race. It is hardly to 
be expected that they will stand the test 
of a return to their barbarous tribes, un- 
less they can be in some way accompanied 
by the influences of Christianity, ahd 
though the question of the national atti- 
tude toward the Indians is too wide to be 
discussed here, our duty as individuals 
and as citizens is. clear enough. Their 
condition can be materially improved, 
'their degradation is not inevitable, and for 
our own interest as well as theirs we 
should do our utmost to facilitate their 
elevation from the heathenism for which 



ter, I concluded to take the school nere.j The 
Superintendent and trustees were very anxious 
to employ me as a teacher. Forthwith I was 
examined, and had the honor of parsing a 
creditable examination. | 

After my examination I paid a visit to my 
Aim,, Xala to see the doctor, by a request of 
one of my friends, to get a prescription |for the 
rheumatism. At the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute I saw a great many 
changes in the buildings, compared with the 
ones that were there when I entered school. 
Also many new faces from different parts o( 
of the country. Time would fail me jto enu- 
merate the different things and the many 
changes that I saw at the H. N. and A. Insti- 
tute. So much for that. 

After my visit to Hampton I returned home 
and opened school, November 1, 1875, about 
two miles and a half from Bridgetown at Mr. 
H. E. Collins' residence, with three scholars. 
(Mrs. Anna Pitts Cpllins had formerly taught 
thU school at her dwelling.) 1 continued to 
have a very small number of pupils as] long as 
it remained there. Finding that 1 <*>uld not 
get a full school at Mr. Collins', it was removed 
to Bridgetown where the house was soon filled. 
Since I have opened school in the present place 
I have had sixty-nine scholars on rolL and of 
that number thirty-three in the alphabet. 
While I have had so many in the alphabet, 
a'mong the whole number mentioned I have 
some very bright and energetic, and recite 
splendidly. It is pleasant to be with some of 
them because they seem to recite with perfect 
celerity. I hope by next October to send you a 
representative of my school. 

I am happy to inform you that I think prej 
udice is somewhat eradicated, and knowledge 
is diffusing. My people of Northampton 
County seem to bo firm in their political opin- 
ions, and when voting day comes they meet 
like brave men. They do not sell their votes 
for hats, shoes, etc, but would rather buy. 1 
was surprised when I -arrived home to see the 
improvement they had made and the property 



elevation from the neatuenism ior wuitu improvement mj u»u u.~«. r ,w ' 

^ are not responsible. So long as these gj^^^l^l: 
Indians find.their home in the territories j ha™ ^7^°^,,,, account of this 
which come under the jurisdiction ol the count * Yours truly, 
United States Government, so long must 
their barbarism be a national disgrace, 
and it is in that light that we would pre- 
:nt the subject for consideration at a lime 



Viko 

Dear l,ac!ier:—l am 



ohn H. Cabter. 

, March 12, 1876 
id that 1 nine have 
to tell you about 



sent the subject for consideration at a time i - u> wrft0 ^ y = u w toU you about 

when, as a nation, we are hearing so much the ' doge of my Khoo i. As I had such a full 
more of the things we have done than of ! sohooL i did no t let all my scholars nut at 
those that we have left undone. 



have lei 



LETTERS PROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 



the hut day. I picked out the best of them 
to write pieces, some to speak by heart and 
some to read, and some to speak dialogues. 
And ou the 10th of March I closed my school 
and invited all to come, both white and colored, 



and I had to make more, and in addition, j 
made a pretty good black-board. I can't do 
enough for iny people when I think how miich 
other kind friendB have done for me. My 
present session commenced about, the 28th of 
February last, and ends 81st of July, 1876, 
nothing to the contrary. I have forty-four or 
more scholars on roll, and they are not all 
who want to come. I can't accommodate the 
applicants.- ! 

I saw in my last paper, the Southern Work- 
man, several letters from the graduates of the 
Hampton Institute ; one of them .toucficd niy 
views precisely. The writer spoke of the ends 
which his labor had accomplished ; he dgibtcti 
whether he had done any good among those 
whom he had tried to instruct, when he saw 
his scholars associating with dissipated soci- 
ety. I felt for him, and have asked myself 
the same questions over and often. 

I have sohie very apt scholars, and nice ones, 
too. . They think so much of me, 1 hardly 
know what to do for them. I have no tracts, 
papers, nor anything of the sort to give them. 
They are poor, and so am I. I did give them 
some of your Sunday-school papers last year 
which I paid for myself. I tell them I am not 
able to buy such things as papeis and hooks 
for tli*m how, but hope I will some future day. 
They say they do not look for me to buy such 
things for them; they thank me for fixing 
their school in such nice condition. 

General, I thank God, and you, too, that I 
have the ability of doing good among the 
needy. The colored people here listen to me 
when I tell them about their incorrect steps. 
They have made me their clerk in the church, 
and when I tell them tha'. they are working 
contrary to the church discipline, they give 
over at once. When I first commenced teach- 
ing, many of them didn't care anything for 
the Bible nor its teaching. They say now 
that there is no religion outside of the Bible 
that will save them . in the day of Judgement 
— a great change in the church. 

But I guess I urn taking up too much of 
your time talking about these little thiugs. 
There is one request which I wish to ask ut 
you. I have seen a good many of the boys 
ami talked with them about the several letters 
from the graduates, but can't find out who 
they are from, and would thank you to have 
the last part of their names spelt out in full. 
My Sunday-school will begin next Sunday, the 
Lord being willing. It promises a very large 
one. Guess I'll have to call on you for a little 
instruction about it. I E . 



THE HEATHEN OF NORTH AMERICA 

In this Centennial year, when we are 
pleasing our national pride by heaping up 
evidence of our country's greatness, it 
may be wise for sober minded people to 
look about for the facts which go to show 
how much there is still to be done, and 
how far we still are, as a nation, from any- 
thing like complete civilization. 

Foremost amopg the reasons which 
should keep us back from undue self-satis- 
faction is the existence within our borders 
of more than a hundred thousand human 
beings who are living and dying absolutely 
as heathen. Our western territories are 
to-day the home of numerous tribes of In- 
dians, a majority of whom are total stran- 
gers. to civilization, or worse, are familiar 
only with its vices, knowing the white man 
only as an enemy or a victim. North of 
the Canadian boundary, much successful 
work has been done among the Indians 
by missionaries of the English church who 
have penetrated far into the frozen forests 
ol British America, establishing churches 
and schools, and effectually changing] the 
mode of life of whole tribes. The work 
has been hard, and has needed brave men 
to do it ; but the brave men have been 
found, and the missions n.e now organized 
beyond the fear of failure, though their 
■ success seems almost incredible when we 
read of what their support costs ; as, for 
example, in cases where a missionary is 
obliged to stay for five or six qonseciftive 
years at a station where he lives time- 
months out of twelve on snowshoes, re- 
ceives one mail a year, and from the Be* 
ginning of the time to the end never sees 
a white face. 

This hopeful state of things finds a 
most unpleasant contrast upon the Amer- 
ican side of the boundary, where the In- 
dians have, as a rule, been politically 
abused and morally neglected. ! In the 
few instances where they have not been 
contaminated fey the vices, or made furi- 
ous by the misused power |of the white 
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. \> and there were a plenty of both sexes here, l 

Good news op Northampton County ; ; had roy scholars weU trained and they did well. 
Some people who will not sell their . if youxould have been here on that day you 
votes FOR HATS -—A TEACHER WHO.THREE would have been pleased yourself. This school 
\ otes ios iiAio , ",„.„„ „,„ „ , ! has been eoing ever s nee the fail of Richmond, 

years ago doom „^v*o^ s^®^^ ^" , n th r 1 ° Be f 

" fit to look, at " ;— Making my own of be&t ftU of them The teacher of 

DESKS." I the white school was with me on that day, 

„ , • n -nH hp snokc in mv behalf for the school 

Our letters from Graduates this month ; a^tae . spoke w were uere with 

are bright and suggestive, and give, on , m(J on that dayi ^ they gave 
the whole, very encouraging reports of 

I . « ft' - 1. 1 Dinnln SI 1 *■ «HH .lirA if .'111 



me great ap- 

tbe SB^^S^Tesentetl.' Simple} I General, two years ago if anyone had told 
suVght-forward and" unvarnished, they ^SHJlSffSt^ But I^Mi 
are their own warrant of honesty,— and as »ouiu fa ^ one M ]ook to fm . all 

many of the graduates read tnis column, 

1 of that Three years ago I could not write my 
we would say here to them all that while | „,„,„ at to be looked at, and who must 1 look 
we have room from time to time for only 1 to for it but Ood and the teacher* of the HJSh 
r^TutTthe many letters we receive, j - ^-ffjj f%%* ° f K 
we want them to keep on writing, for now J^,™"^ J thought that I could make 
their own benefit and their teachers, with tw0 or three m „ n ths in school at Hampton ; but 
no reference to appearing in the paper, t l,e people came together and employed me 
and no effort at fine writing. Write to themselves, and said that 1 should not go away 
ann no awn " , _f. „ lt „ : f,„n,.«,,„tofmonev. They have gotten me 



TWO SORTS of SOUTHERN SENTIMENT?. 

An exchange thinks that the following 
extracts from late numbers of Southern 
papers will surprise some readers in the 
North : 

"It is a notorious f ict that those farmers who 
arc the tightest on the negroes in their employ* 
never fail to get as many hands as tliey wish. 
Wc know several of our largest planters who 
treat the negroes working for them exactly a» 
they did their slaves, working them from day- 
light to sundown, allowing no idling; and if 
a darkey trespasses any of the rules he is tied 
up and a sound thrashing administered to'him; 
then, if he leaves, the employer hunts him ii|>, 
brings him back, and doubles the dose. Tim 
generally makes an effectual cure, and the of- 
fender resumes work, makes a good hand, and 
is anxious to hire to the same man another 
year. The employer has got value received 
out of his hands, and is, consequently, able 



«nrl no effort at fine writing. Write to themselves, and said that 1 should not go away j % of his hand8) and ,3, consequently, able 
™,, L™l« m ,l teachers and not to the for the want of money. They have gotten me , f „ „ Govern your hands, and 

your fi tends anil tejeners, ana not : ^ ^ monj months for t hem. The. , &u v.^ • wi)1 g & better 8a t isne d. . Let them 

[ people came together like men, white as well [ g OTern - yoUi an a the country will soon goto 
1 as colored put in. . . ;.. «;... I th» .!,>,«" 



publi 

Northampton Codntv, Va., 
fib. 19, 1870. 

Dear Teacher:— After reading so many 



i colored put in. ■ ! t u e dotfs." 

I am now getting along nicely with my Sab- j tne oogs. 
Vear Teacher: -Liter reading so many in- bath-school. That numbers ?even t y.flye and , A ivftte letter j u8t received frc 
teresting letters in the Southern Workman, they are very ™JP ,e » d »" e v ^ ada ^ Southern lady, a daughter.of Virginia, -~ 
g itft^X^T^l , ^X^Z^A th § p" as her letter shows, fc^Jg 
Save done and am doing. For the last three ! read, tnd so much explanation in them ; emancipation, offers such a stnkmg^on 

vears I have been working as a teacher in Bed- 1 To-day ia the first dayof the pay school, or tra8t to the " notorious fact »(?) asset 
ford Couutv Va There I had a very inter- rather to-morrow, M/ Sabbath school was | abo and £ g0 interesting a testimony to 
esUng school. The scholars seemed eager to quite full this mornir^ They want me up : , f t „ le83 notorious," that as 
learn? and some of them could read very welL here another year, but I do not Urtnk tM « . . 1 ? to ^ g outhern sen . 

7 he l mlmSu ex?raoSr; S "Theyauo ! ^^^l^Jtt£ffiB& toent itself as between any called North, 
studied L»grap P l " and g™"and haif very meTo teach here another term. But with my ern and Southe rn, that we take the liber? 
S XS . B of both. The colored peo- ; little striving and God's doing all, 1 will make : f mti ng it. Human nature was doubt- 
K?!"™ ?™r7^,,S,.lalinir Dronertv. and, as a ! out the best 1 can. Your most obd't scholar, | ^ ^ ° hanged in , the one day of the 

! Emancipation Proclamation. Those who 

iney pnmoaxsu b""" *»?T«rii — 7 T~t.,i« i Virginia. I had been uniust were unjnst still, and 

M^&d^febfe SS,^ Dear r^.-After returning ^I^S been righteous were right- 
and y wheat comtag on. The people are very , day's labor over forty or more scholar*! tm Tnis leMer ^ a noble specimen, 

?ondo raising toBafcco, and don't think they : thought of you Hampton 0.11 1 all the eaclie, specimen, of the kindly appre- 

^ doing much unless they have very large of ^^^ ^p . So I con £ , ^ ^ ^ 

C Tfter my school closed, as I had been suffer- \ am doing' I have just finished dress- . by many of their former ^ masters M oj 

ing with the . rheumatism very badly, thought > s 8ome pi„„ks to take with me tc-morraty more could givcus interesting accounts 01 
1 had better return home to spend my vacation • morn i ng t0 mv school, for writing desks. I \ ld family servants, and we would be 'ery 
to recuperate. 1 arrived home the latter part , wrotc ia9t ymr ^ telling you of my school ; lad t0 receive them — 
of last July, bu» with no tat^^*""*^ , in a colored church, which I closed in June i • -< 



ing. After I bad been homo a snort wiiue, uio : nL 
people were anxious for me to take , » «>hoolfor | h8 , ^ 
5iem but as I had promised to return to Bed- , 875 » ' , t fi 

ford, t was hard for me to decide to continue | ^"X'ck to the church 
at home. I could perceivo 
been home a ahort time, by 
the climate, that my healt 



vacation ~at two or three ! " The articles in the Southern Wo»bW> 
again the 11th of I as to the condition of the colored people IB , 
>nths, and closed ; terested me very much. There w.Qnejioiw 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



in proportion to their chance., the house scr- pledge that they should not be tried for any 
\\L and those brought into intimate associ- other offence one on which they were 

atioin with ' educated white people nuking 
much higher character* than the plantation 
Ibandsj who often learned nothing which would 



Mexico is in a state of revolt, and Matamo- 
ras is in the hands of the insurgents. 
A revolution is progressing in Hay ti, and 



traditcd. Great Britain makes this demand 
Hj ^gti^J^&tfZ^ J. far triumphantly.; resident Dominique has 
Government which cannot hind America. Sec- fled. Biron Cannal who was exiled from the 
retary Fish lias notified the British government country is in Port au Prince, and is expected 
that if the treaty is not carried out, America to resume the government, 
will consider it broken and will surrender no I The Nat10NAL Colored Convention of 

Tenn., was attended 
audience, Resolution* were 
adopted approving of and reaffirming devo- 
tion and adherence to the National Republican 



will consider H oroaen onu win surrenuer u» ; _ ltf ATItl NAi Colo 
prisoners to England. If not surrendered, Win- | ^^^'TshviUe 
alow will soon nave the right to demand his A P ru ? th at »•«!» 
release. It is not at al) likelv that this will be by an immense audience 



.elevate them above their savage ancestors, ex- 
.cept to work and wear clothing ad-pted to the 
.climate. Many of the house servants of the 
South were people of elegant manners, show- 
ing many beautiful traits of character. I be- 
lieve sill the slaves of our connection, but TJn- 
.cle Frink's family, and a great many of those 
belonging to my husband's people own their 
houses and lota. Some have little farms in 
Roanoke. One of the boys, trained to lead 
Ibis blind master, has long been a clerk in 
Washington, and is in good circumstances. 
•The 'list eervamt brother William had was 
Iboundjto him until twenty-one by his father. 
.John's term has lately expired and he is now 
■steward in a Pullman par; gets twenty-five dol- 
lars per month and board. I saw a sweet 
letter from him to his blind master lately, in 
which! he said he still read the lessons of 
Scripture, daily, as he had been taught to do 
from childhood, and expected soon to be con- 
firmedj When we get a compulsory law of 
.education, I think the'colored people will im- 
prove much faster." . 

HEWS OF THE MONTH. 

A. T| Stkwaht, the merchant prince of New 

York, died on April 10th, leaving a fortune of 
.fifty million of dollars. His magnificent dry 

(roods store on the corner of Broadway and 

Tenth Street in New York City, the largest re- 
>tail store in the world, will of course be carried 

on by the firm aa usual, and few of the crowd 

SZJeSAZ* of If "l wh^^dT" in,;,7 p-rpuUirly known one of the earliest of 
SS ofttvory day there, attending to the nasi- : successful colored publ c vocahs s, died March 
Set. and'wafchi/g with eyes tluft nothing e* \ Slat at her home ... Ph.l«Mpl..». Her ~jl 
.cped.every branch of it.as much ns the smallest name was Mis» Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, 
shopkeeper on the great thoroughfare. Mr. She was born a slave in Nutel.cz, Miss., sixty- 
Stewart's death adds another to the examples . eight years ago. She attained success under 
death has laid open to ua this jrear, of a wonder- 1 g rC ut obstacles, won celebrity on both sides of 
■eh -in life achieved by men who started I t j le Atlantic, and was patronized by noble fam- 
Irom the bottom of .the ladder. The lives of | ji i( . s m England. She was the frienil and at 
Astor, Wilson and Stewart repeat the : lesson | |)nc tjme (1 j ns tructorof Miss Carrie Thomas, 
that thf great essential to success in whatever u of t he llainptou Student Singers,, who, 
direction isaeoncentrated and steady, uncoiiquer- ; ft 90uietilllM in |,cr concerts. 



decided otherwise than amicably finally. T. 
nations that could settle such a delicate question 
as the Alabama Claims by arbitration will not 
quarnjl violently over a formality which each 
is equally Interested in adjusting equitably. 

The impeachment trial of Secretary Bel- 
knap is proceeding in Washington. The de 
fence is a formal onj, calling in question the 
right to impeach an officer after he is out of 
office. There is much to be said on both 
aides. If the right be not allowed, any dis- 
honest officer who sees discovery approaching 
may resign out of harm's way, while on the 
other hand, if the right be allowed, any new 
party that comes into pqwer may amuse itaelf 
by impeaching its predecessors. These arc 
the horns of the dilemma. ; 

It seems likely that General Schenck will es- 
cape conviction of intentional dishonesty in the 
Emma Miiuxscandal, though it is hardly proba- 
ble that he will be returned, to his embassador- 
ship. 

1,200 tons of exhibits from Franco and $750,- 
000 worth of paintings from England have ar- 
rived for the Centennial. Lively times in the 
Quaker City. 

Tbe Black Swan, ns she has been long 



party and its principles, but stating that never- 
theless there are just reasons for complaining 
against those members of that party who have 
proved recreant to their trusts; returning 
thanks to the friends of freedom ; disfavoring 
any desire to cherish ill feeling toward the 
former slaveholding element of the South, hut, 
on the contrary, extending to them the olive 
branch of peace; askingall good men to arise 
in their sovereign capacity to support the arm 
of the law and protect all citizens against 
mobs,asaassination,outrages,and violence ; that 
the determined and increasing efforts of ene- 
mies of their race tn establish a color line pre- 
sents a condition of affairs to be deplored by 
all lovers of liberty and order; that they hold 
no sympathy with officitd rogues, but most 
earnestly condemn dishonesty, corruption, and 
infidelity. 

Supplementary resolutions were adopted rec-> 
ognizing the validity of the present State Gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, under which Pinchback 
was elected to a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate, and deeply deploring the manner in which 
his contest had ended, and regarding it as hu- 
miliating to the pride of the colored people of 
America ; that Senator Morton, by his unyield- 
ing course, and those Senators who voted and 
acted with hill), are deserving of the lasting 
gratitude of the colored American citizens; 
and favoring compulsory education in the 
Southern States. | 

Hampton Institute has been specially fa- 
vored of lute with a succession of plcasaut 
visitors. Besides the military party whose 



able purpose— tbe faculty of nticHng to it. 

Mr Stewart was of Irish birth and Scotch 
■parentage. Ho was educated in the university 
.'of BeUafcvin Ireland and graduated with honor. 
He came to this country at the age of twenty, 
and by an accident finding .himself with a small 



A bill introducing silver payments instead 
of fractional currency has passed Congress. 

Mil Moody's work has closed at the New 
now called Empress of 



old and tried friends of Hampton; Kev. Char- 
les Stoddard, one of the editors of the New 
York Oburter, Mr. F. Marquand of New 
York with Mr. and Mrs. Elbert B. Monroe, 

rtTre^oiThis hS" ^ I York Hippodrome. . ' • (Mr. -Monrce is Vice-president of the Y. M. C. 

to whom he had advanced money, he concluded 1 „ ,., _„ „, A. of New York), MrV and Mrs. Samuel John-. 

g Hive hi. investment by carrying on the busi- j , *«» V.ctok.a is now called Empress of ^ ^ ^ of York> Mr . Roger9 . edi . 
ness, so advertised that " A. T. Stewart offered : India. ! tor of the Berkshire Courier, Dr. an* Mrs. 

for sale! a general assortment of fresh and sea ' . , , d ,. nd Mt Vesuvius in Wales of Elmirn, and Mrs. and Mis.s Washburn 

.enable" dry goods." He ha. been offering such " WSLSSa ° f San 3ose ' California. Miss Washburn was 

an assortment ever since, tiU the sales from hi. | Italy are now in Cull eruption. f v ^ tmcher ^ Hftmp 

retail and wholesale departmenta have amounted I / . . Pre9iuent Lin . ton Institute, and several intercstinjr 'letters of 

to $20*000,000 In three years, Nine branch , lot E »™™~<*' '« Mblil^reS^of M#rs from California have appeared in the 
houses jexist in various countries of hurope and, coin, is running for Republican Sctretor} »• Wohkman. v. From some of our 

and he had just started a manu actunns • vil age State in Illinois. . j U fa ^ ^ The ^ 

&2SEk^-o^i»&™m^Slf®I?lS ! The Captain of toe United States steamer i not soon forget Dr. Fumess's fatherly •'Bit- 
ported i Mr Stewart was thoroughly and act- ' Alatka, sent to Liberia to help the Liberian | ting down talk " to them about the okUnd 



the hill, this side of the church. We pcree 
vered and reached the old church, and looked 
for the bell-rope, to call the hearers, but it was 
minus. Then motioned to a man at distance 
who came; but being a Mormon (they are scat- 
tered all around) declined, but ran for the-;Iuna, 
who had evidently been asleep. He being rather 
old and stiff, called some 'boy., who like squir- 
rels climbed up the ladder to the rickety bell- 
tower, and grasped the tongue, and made algreat 
clattering. By waiting dearly an hour, isome > 
twelve persons had gathered. In the mean 
time, Mrs. S. and I admire the dark and light 
sbadeB of the corrugated hills, also the green, 
desolate valley, 'the little rippling stream of 
water, which waB near by the church; Beems 
not to have cl.aoged since you so often saw it. 
The grass and weeds grow close to its edge, aa 
lor the days gone by. Stunted cruava buBhes, 
and a few other shrubs, with numerous rank 
weeds, and a few Neglected talo patches here 
spread out on the landscape. Far up intlie val- 
ley were dark, heavy clouds with a cold, autum- 
nal look. I proposed another bell-ringing. 
The bovs liked the fun, and clambered up again, 
and clattered until I motioned to have them 
atop. All were seated in the gloomy ch'urch, 
which seems as tho* God*, judgment passed 
upon the church and the ungodly, as described 
in Isaiah, chap, liv, were upon all things. Just 
ready to begin, wheu five large and small dog. 
opened fight, as tho' for a voluntary in our ser- 
vices. A man kicked and drove them 
off. My hymn book, and one other. No one 
to ning but "myself , and one verse sufficed. I 
called on a man to read, and then we had a talk 
about it and they seemed to get warmed up. 
Natives seem born to he led. Had they thought 
I would come through the mud, 'no doubt: more 
would have been there. They care little to hear 
each other. Mormon and Catholic influence has 
been most demoralizing; they are all over the 
isles. j 

I walked yesterday afternoon, to Lvkoko, 
one of the crowded, uninviting places of Hono- 
lulu. With india rubber shoes, picked my way 
along quite well. This is the place wliere.I 
think 1 told you, n mall pulled around hhn the 
rogs and remnants of the old and tattered cloak 
of bigotry and prejudice, and assumed the atti- 
tude of a stump speaker, and seemed to doubt 
the propriety of my .-pi nking to than, being a 
woman. He also asked if Parkersent me there, 



cisit is described in another column, <h"V l ><>°' ; „„„ | re ,,ii„i, No, God sent 



has l>cen glad to welcome Mr. Geo. S. Hillard 
of Boston, the well known author of "Six 



Well.'l went there yesterday and wus wan 
welcomed, and the small house was nearly til 



ely ioyal to the United States Government Government suppress a revolt of the native 
through the civil war. He was General Grant's ; tribes, has been successful in effecting a peace- 
first nominee to the Secretaryship of tho Treas- i f u l treaty between the conflicting parties, 
ory, hut the appointment was prevented by the 1 Liheria has thus been saved from a destructive 
discovery of an old law prohibiting the holding ] Wllr 
of that position by any active importer. 



Mr. 



new times, Mr. Stoddard'f 
Mutes in whom he is interested, and Mr. Hil- 
lard's kind words in the class 'rooms. And 
through the columns of the Boston Advtrtiur, 
Berkshire Courier, Elmira Gazette and New 
York Obwner several of our friends have 
itewart's benefactions were princely in . The fine monument to Abraham Lincoln, i _j vcn ver .. kindly and pleasant accounts of 
directions during his Jife. He sent a j CI . ectc d by the colored people of America, was 1 = ncir vj8it 



Months in Italy" and of valuable text books. : -phey did not expect me; but rung their little 
Kev. Dr. nnd Mrs. Furness of Philadelphia, ! hell, and some ran to call the people, as it is a 

neighborhood church. It proved to be the most 
interesting meeting I have had with natives. 
So much so that it was protracted nearly two 
hours. Religious int. rest has been increasing - 
among natives all around the past few months; 
altogether it seems encouraging. 1 do not hope 
for the nation, only for individuals. There was 
religious interest among some white people dur 
ing the week of prayer, which continued two 
weeks. Several conversions of hard men, un- 
known to you, and some young folks also. Gib- 
son, the great Mormon of Luuai. professed to be 
converted laBt year. People hoped with trem- 
bing, but he fields out thus far, externally. 1 
think there is much more to encourage one in 
working for negroes at the South, than for na- 
tives here. But each one must work in the 
sphere tn which Providence has placed him or 
stories of the Deaf I ber. 



ship tolthe relief of the sufferera from famine in , unve j| cl i , n the city of Washington with very 
Ireland! and brought back and provided places i inlerest i nK ceremonies on April 14th. On the j 
for a colonv of Irish emigrants. After the.,, f .„ °^ «„ „l,l netfi 



rolony of Irish emigrants. «uj. v..t, f fi . assassination an old negro won an 

France German war he sent a steamer loaded | ™ Charlotte Scott, li 



„„. , We call attention to an advertisement 

named Charlotte Scott; living in the family of i in this issue, of the iron single bedstead 

H£&3S25e2$ oi -tta t&£? fSto Mr Reuker' a. Manet'ta, Olfio, gave her em- made of gas'pipe, in the EngiMer depnt 
X %$8S£S«2t£2L & ^ « NftlN <* » ™ h - ! ment of the Hampton Institute , 

nations tS^ublic charities. He left, however, | scription for this purpose. The result was an , Itg rivuHtges are, freedom from orev- 
directiOTB to his wife and her advisere (he loaves organization under the auspices of the West-; . ccg in wnicn msec tg can be harbored, 
no children) to carry out his purposes in this re- ern Sanitary Commission. The colored rem- appearance and strength, and the 

sped. ■ He remembered handsomely all of hie , me nts then in the service contributed largely, ! 8 J*» "f V. r „„ rti1v t _t ' ftnart for 

employee, who had been at leaat five years in ! one f them about $2,000. The statue was I fact that it can be readily taken apart lor 
his service, and left a million to Judge Hilton, exccut< ,d by our American sculptor, Thomas | shipping and be screwed together again. 

his legal adviser, who has exchanged this with I jj a n j yi ore ncc, at the price of $17,000. It , — . ■ / ;■■ 

Mr.. Seewart who has the bulk of the property U, , „, bronze, representing the act nnB-rovntfTiTTiryp ranir XHE PAOTTIO 

for her interest in her husband's business The | o{ ema S uipa l t ion . Lincoln stands erect, hold- ' OOEEESFOHDEllOL IKUM lMi. fAUlxlU. 
public will look anxiouBly for the P™ m '*j d «" : iag the great Proclamation in his hand, over i w bli6h anot her letter from the lady 

Cof^!^^ 

a large hotel for poor working women where 
they can procure Teapectable and comfortable 

^.^^y^5^« affi ! W^^§^C^^ | were written to famUy 
Avenue one of the finest private art galleries j height of the monument is twenty-two feet, mew to publication- 



A very pleasant letter from Mr. Bond yester- 
day, in which he tells of his school, and of a 
native girls' school, taught by Miss Lizzie Lyons. 
He speaks so kindly and npprec.ntingly of my 
school as to greatly encourage me. I will wind 
it that you may know something of Hawaii net 
Your sable printer makes me call the lehnntb 
tree the rhubarb tree. Whoever read of a rhu- 
barb tree? See Thompson's " Land and Book " 
for description of kharub tree. 

Mr. H is arranging and packing various . 

things for the great Ceuteiinia!. He has over 
one hundred varieties of ferns. All are hand- 
somely mounted. The ferns of these isles are 
much'sought after these latter years. There is 
an oil painting of Hilo Bay, by a Kanaka. A 
sketch of Balta Kela, by Mr. Bailey. Many 
and various kinds of splendid corals and shell* 

from Mioronesia. You and E had better 

go to the Centennial, and you need not be 
ashamed of the Hawaiian exhibition. Hope 

N and F will go also. Go and see 

what sugar is made here. Quite a number 
of people go from here. . 4 j 

Describing her first voyage from the 



i this country. It was commonly reported be- it standi in Lincoln Park, the figure of Lin- 
fore hi. death that this was to be presented to j co i n froiting the Capitol. It was veiled in 
the city of^New York. It would be a princely j fla gg 1 procession was 'formed of 
gift. Mrt Stewart's own explanation of one co i ore( i troops lufd societies with bands of mu- 
secret of Ns success in business is interesting j fiic Onthe-^peakers' stand were the Presi- 
and valuable -" My bueines. ha. been a matter ; ' ^ n £ t t he Cabinet, justices of the 
„r n ^ n , » L (mm t.l,n ntsrt. The customers are ; """" y . , . v?_ a ^_ _„ , 



treffi^ r^J^IC^ e^oT. "stormy-day. to'en. of the nine dl.: 

&ox«e=^^ ! CoTumbia^te M^A^r^- 1 triet?, where there /. little church to meet 



Honolulu, Februarv 7, 1875, 



Parker felt kaumaha and was glad of my 
help. I have not failed to go out every Sunday, 



we" canm^fford is violation of principle." J ing ^^^^"£1^ \ T^l^ItBo S^hX 
subkenoek of Winslow, du . Bo.fm I Zrtt of the nation, U cilled on President j J^v^ES^^^^ 
forger, to the American government by Great (lrant t „ unvei , it . Amid gte&t applause , mu been V™™***J »» ™ or a drenching 
Britain where he was arrei >ted ha. been long 9ic „ nd boonl i„g f cannon the stars and ^"VhmTralh* Parker appolhted the 
delayed by a d'^^^'wesnOie two n^ ^ ude(J and d the beau t i{u , ( PjSngSre a week ago. No rain™but plekty 

.ons m regard to the work of art. A poem was road, composed by „, mu | ^ Dat ives were doubtfnl of my go 

W'^'^.^TISsJbH^W : 0t"*»» Hay (colored) of New York. 9. 
ber of crimes for which extradniou nay be , Douglass tien delivered a fine ora- 

tiTSSSfSSi sSSSCMlSSiSStLiM 1 : SCt--tS:t : «oTl-.e»logy^f 4 and the very 

no prisoners should be Bimendered without a interesting ceremonies closed. 



commodations. I was seasick most the whole 
voyage of six months. Sometime, partially suf- 
focated for lack of fresh air in the stateroom be- 

,1 low deck, which I was unable to leave, and 
'younketohearofnattve., Iw.ll rer-3rtal»waM^ w sent forth 

When L I commenced, going °f u ?™°8 , ™h a bad odor that one must hold 
the breath or cover the nostrils while drinking. 
Thewhoaj scene rises up before me as a 
sort of Purgatory. Surely no man but 
in ignorance, could ask a woman to go with 
him in such horrid surroundings as were in 
the whale ship Awriek, with an intemperate 
commander, and no woman but in ignorance 
could consent to go without violating the com- 
mand, "Thou shalt not kill" I look back, 
and wonder that I lived— and more, that I have 
any health, instead of the perfect health that 
I now enjoy, The promise has been fully veri- 



Sg m and w re not rea* "S» Judg. Spaufdfng | fledin me, '"as thy day is, so shaU thy strength 
of Cincinnati, formerly from Windsor, Conn.. ! be." To go on a mission m these Utter days, 
had b^n with me oncef and desired to go again. > to lie on "flowery beds of ease" compared 
We found the road rough and muddy. Specially with what it was in former years. 
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THE CONSERVATORY 

I OF THE 

Hampton Normal & Agricultural j 

INSTITUTE 
•Now offers for sale— roots of the Yellow 
Jasmine, Coleus, Begonia, Honeysuckle— 
Fragrant Monthly, Pink Azalea, Gerani- 
ums.Heliotrnpe.Euvymous or French Lau- 
rel, German ley, and grasses for hang- 
ing baskets ; bulbs of the Amaryllis At- 
amasco, Calla Lilu, Smilax and Oxalis. 



Thcodorlck A. Williams. 



Vm. 0. Dickson. 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

' in j ' . 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

4 4 4 Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 5-tf. 



HAMPTON N. 4 A. INSTITUTE 

Engineer and Construction Department. 

Orders solicited for single 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 

Hade of irasplpe— not excelled In appearance, and 
for durability by any in the market. No eracka 
nor crevices to harbor vermin. 

Prices : from »tf.50 to *8 00 according to number 
ordered. Can be readily taken apart for shipment 
un 1,1 Address. 

J- B. H. GOFF, Engineer in charge, 
5 . Box 10, Hampton, \a. 

T0RBES & BUTT, 

Manufacturers' Agunle and- Dealers In 
Ifuppliei of all Idndt /or 

STEAMBOATS, 
RAILROADS, 

machine shops, 
' I & SAW mills, 

. And a ganarafi assortment of Hardware 
- Li-JUl and Staohanlos' Tools. o£ 
a- PURE OILS A SPECIALTY.. 
Stores : N,o. 5 Market square, Norfolk, and No. 
} Market square, Portsmouth, Vo, 5-tf- 




OiliCLOTHING 



1 HOUSE, 

H I 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL 



SERIES 

• -f 



T 

OF THB 

UNITED STATES. 



"SlUMtilt WOHKMKN." ."SWOB-SMiraiTIII." 

I DOLLAR 1 (EMM I «I«T Ml COPY. 

formal School £team fress, 



PRINTERS 

HAMFTOS, VA., 

M. B. GROW ELL. Superintendent. 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 
Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
avil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TERMS FOE 1876. 

Harpers' Magazine, One Tear $4 00 

Harpers' Weekly, One Tear. . . . 4 00 
Harpers' Bazar, One Tear 4 00 



thu7^lYoV"i™ua"tukcn from the notes of the Me- 
teorological olwrvntorv. -hows un average of «£, 
76°; for Summer : 70°. 5C°. «°. for Autumn ; 4S°, 
44° 42° for Winter i anil *H°. 52°. «3°, for the Spring 
montUs. —Open for guests all the year.— 11-76, tr. 

SAVE IrlONEY 

hv sending *4.75 for uny »4 Magazine and THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE (regular nrlco «5, or A0.75 for 
the Magazine and The SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
(regular price $3). ' V 

5-75, )>• Address, Thu Tbibphe, N sw York. 

A D VERTISINC : CHEAP : Syttem- 
A "fc.-All pSsons who contemplate muklngcon- 
tmcts with ncwspiipem for the insertion or adver- 
tisements, should sen.l I M cents tottso. f^"^* 
Co ,41 Park Uow, New \ork, lor their PAMFHLil- 
BOOK ininely-ieventh edition), containing lists i of 
newspapers and estimates, showing the 
'-- '-suulng papers Ir 
ictlou fro 



t r:lt, 



$5 TO SJO'wo: 

and old, make n 



day. Agents wanted. Allolaaseaof 



_ .... localltles,durlngthelrspare moments orall the 
time, than at anything else. We offer employment 
that will! pay hand: 



that will pay wwiw^wi .«» '■ — , 

Full nartlculai s, terms, etc., sent free. Send l 




The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain ligures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other bouse in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 
It 1 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



This series of school-books. numlK-riug Ixstween 
three and four hundred volumes, is known and pop- 
ularly u,ed in every eection of Hie United 8U t< «. end 
by every clan of citizen,, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious lwllor 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
gride of science mid literature, from the Primer 
widen guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The series Is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many, maintains its own standard of 
mcritfand assists. In Its place, to round the perfect 
whole. \ 

It is the pride of the Publishers that their lm- 
print appears in not n'slngle poor, or even Indiffer- 
ent text-book Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
StoSSet. a sorTofguamntce which the cduca- 
tlonalpublio have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has beenjustly _de- 
nom nated the iKfaOMAlJ SERIES of STAND- 
ARB SCHOOL BOOKS-a title which Is now uni- 
versally conceded In Its broadest sense, and which 
cannot; with equal propriety, be applied to i any rf. 
val publication whatsoever. The series Includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 
works: 1 

NATIONAL READERS; AND SPELLERS 

BT I 

PARKER & WATSON. 

H 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR y 

W. CLARK, A. M. 



ttirttn (Ebnrationol (£i)tlonotuio, 




A REFERENCE BOOK FOB ALL MATTERS OP 
EDUCATION IN TUB t.'NITEl) STATES 
II. AND IN THE WOULD. 

It Is valuable for Teachers, School OIBcers, Clergy- 
men, lawyers, Kdllors, Politicians, ana Parents with 
children to educate. It Is endorsed by the highest 
authorities In the land, among which are 47 out of 

i t8 State and Territorial Superintendents. It con- 
tains 300 pp., hound In cloth, *2 ; In manllla covers, 

I (M0, i'.m. SOHERMERHORN 4 CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. . 



LI 1t-E)(e1^ 

^^WiSS^^^^^S^^ the Fnae ,,oa. of and 

SET £.t Me."" of E»erei.e und llMlth, recomraesdcl |.y * ^,H^ai|™J- 
circular Agents w.aud. Price, with t:ro.,-bar grasp. $a ; will, Side n.i,dle„, HO. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.. IKanufaclurm, 14 Bond St., N ew York- 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. , . 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 

10-7S,ly 



NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

MONT KITH * McNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF V. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES* SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH A MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MCsl; READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDItlMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
• CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHtLOSOPHTl 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAB VIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 

CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. — 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
' 8EARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 



The whole orowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessionsl manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRART, 

In Tnlrty Volume*. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes * Co', 
publications will be sent freo to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. \ 

The National Teachert' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
i the country affords. Subscription, (1 per annum. 



LMfiJW A. 8. BAF.HES I COMPANY, 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE. 



EDUOATION/^L PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
i 118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

113 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

! 10-75, ly 
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ISSUED MONTHL 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, J UommtUM - 

8. Ci ARMSTRONG, 1 . 
H. W. LCDLOW, / m ' tor '- 



Terms : 



ONE DOLLAR 
ADVANCE. 



a year IN 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 



registered letters. *Write plainly; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further Information, address 
J. F; B. MARSHALL, 

Butineli Managtr. 



HAMPTON, JUNE, 1876. 



PBEMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents fopypostage, a neat, pamphlet en- 
tilled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by. the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. - 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at fifty cents apiece. 



Maryland, Rev. Dr. Braden, editor of \ Hiawatha's Lobs of Minnehaha, in the 
the Independent, London, England, j Famine, was a beautiful performance. 
Miss Mary Anna Longstreth of Phil- 1 Diplomas were presented to the 
adelphia, Miss Caroline Richmond of ; forty-four graduates by Rev. Geo. E. 
Providence, R. I., Hon. H. R. Hitch- j Whipple, President of the Trustees, 
cock, Inspector General of Schools in Then followed three short, crisp 



speeches from the following gentlemen: 
Rev. Dr. Schaff, of New York, was, 

^ Superintendent of 



the Sandwich Islands.Rev.Mr. Church, 
President of Oahu College, Sandwich 
Islands, with his wife. 

The Class of '76 is the sixth which 
has graduated from Hampton. Forty- and Ms 8 , r ht , - foreign accerlt 

four received diplomas, twelve of h n] ' ved to e * ha £ ize his vi gorou8 
whom were young women j and beautiful English. We*very much 

"LEI aC °rw! ! "gret our inability to give every word 
of nis speech. He said : — 

."Thanks to all. Thanks to General 
Armstrong, thanks to the teachers, 
thanks to the students, thanks to the 
trustees, who have prepared for us this 
treat. I am truly glad I came here. I 
have enjoyed every moment, far beyond 
my expectations. The education of the 
colored people is a success. Success 
has been defined to be something that 
succeeds all around. This school is such 
a success as that. 

" Virginia has been the Mother of 
I Presidents. May she be the mother of 
j many such institutions as this. May 
North and South, East and West, for- 



The morning was 
to custom in examinations. Classes 
were examined in the various elemen- 
tary studies and in elocution and Nat- 
ural and Intellectual Philosophy, the 
crowd surging from class room to. 
class room, after the manner of such 
crowds. A marked improvement upon 
last year was observed in the Senior 
examinations in some respects. ' The 
elocutionary exercises were listened to 
with interest, showing the natural 
richness of voice of this people and ev- 
idently well calculated to correct as 
natural defects in articulation and pro- 
nunciation. 

EpUCATION THROUGH SELF-HELP. 



Rev. Charles Kingsley, tfte English 
author and minister, wrote in a young 
lady's album, — 




'|ie good, dear child, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble deeds, not ting them, all^lay long, 
Making life, death, and that sublimfc forever 
One grand, sweet song.' " 

PROFESSOR NEWELL 



Education in Maryland, was then in 
troduced by General Armstrong with 
the remark that the foreign character 
of the speeches to-day would still be 
kept up by Professor Newell who is 
an Irishman. 

Professor Newell said : 
" Ladies and gentlemen. Part of 
the advantages I expected in going 
away from home was the privilege of 
spendingthe whole day without saying . 
aword. That,however,isalways rather 
a hard thing for an Irishman to do, 
and I may speak to-day without fail- 
ing in the modesty which is another 
Irish characteristic, to thank you for 
this great treat. From my heart I 
thank you for the. great enjoyment I 
have received to-day. 
" It may interest you to know that 



A iareecard bearing this inscription getting past differences, join hands for I came here yesterday from having 

watsusffded prominently abovf one ?he future in the grand march to free- spent ; fou. r hours ^jn examimj a school 

of the nTost attractive parts of this dom, to glory, and to God." | s^me^th^hke^this-the Colored ^or- 

A room opposite the 



COMMENCEMENT DAT AT HAMPTON. 

CLASS OF 1876. 

The eighth anniversary of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
was marked with sunshine without and 
within. The elouds that threatened 
rain in the morning, either passed away 
or served as a veil to moderate the 
summer heat ; a pleasant breeze cooled 
the air, and the large company of vis- 
itors present seemed to thoroughly en- 
joy the occasion. 

Among the visitors present, were 
Rev. Dr. Schaff of New. York, at the 
head of the United States Committee 
on BibIe<reyision, Commodore Thomas 
H. Stephens, U. S. N., Capt. W. H. 
Murdaugh of Portsmouth, and his son, 
editor of the Norfolk Evening Times, 
Judge O. M. Dorman, Maj. Gen. Peni- 
berton, the ex-Confederate General, 
and Captain Pegram of the Confederate 
Navy, and Mr. Henry P. Worcester, 
Gen. V. D. Groner, A. L. Hill, Esq., 
Mr. R. W. Santos, Mr. W. H. Sharp, 
Mr. T. A. Williams, Mr. Bell, and 
many other promiment citizens of Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth, who, with their 
families, made a party of fifty-three, 
who represented these cities and ex- 
pressed thorough gratification with 
the exercises of the day. 

Of the Board of Trustees of thei In- 
stitute the followinemembers »Vere 

frese nt : Rev. Geo. Whipple, D. 
'resifcnt, Messrs. Alex. Hyde of 
sachufletts, Anthony M. Kimher 
Philadelphia, Samuel Holmes, Edgar 
Ketchum, and Rev. M. E. Strieby of 
New York, and Rev. Thomas K. Fes- 
senden of Connecticut. 

Mr. Z. Stiles Ely of New York, and 
Hon. Lewis H. Stiner of Frederick, 
Maryland, also present, were elected 
members of the Board of Trustees at 
this anniversary. d 

Among other distinguished) guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Howard Potter of 
New York with a party of friends, 
Professor Newell of Baltimore, Super- 
intendent of Schools of the State of 



school exhibition 

Assembly room had been fitted up 
tastefully as a bower, for the exhibition 
of specimens and models of the in- 
dustrial work of the students. In a 
show case on the table were neatly made 
garments from the girls' Industrial 
room; Models were exhibited of cab- 
inet and cooper work made in the 
workshops on the place, bedsteads, 
tables, wash-stands, wardrobes, of the 
pretty Virginia pine. Horns, hollowed 
and polished by the boys, and filled 
with dried grasses, added to the deco- 
rations of the table, and with some 
fine photographs of the school grounds 
and buildings were for sale for the ben- 
efit of the Institute. 



mal Sphool in Baltimore. It will also 
rev. dr. braden, | interest you to hear that the State -of 

editor of the Independent of London, I Maryland has within the last four 
England, was then introduced and | years placed the colored and white 
.<? ' schools of the btate, in law and in 

said: — 

"General Armstrong and dear 



friends : If you detect in my speech, as 
in our brother's from Switzerland, a 
slight foreign accent , I trust you will 
be able to perceive beneath it the hon- 
est warmth of an English heart. Since 
I have beeu in -your country, I have 
heard an American story — there are a 
great many American stories you 
know. A gentleman sent his servant 
with a gallon jug to get a gallon of 
molasses. He gave him money enough 



practice, entirely on the same lev,el. 
We mean to do all we can for the 
colored schools, and — with help from 
the colored race itself — we shall suc- 
ceed. For self-help must raise all who 
do rise. The fault lies not in our stars 
but in ourselves. You have been 
helped by the North and helped by the 
South, helped by the East; and, I dare 
say, helped by the West ; but remem- 
ber that if you are helped effectually, 
the help must come from yourselves 
also." J 

After a brief speech of thanks to 
the speakers and friends by General 



for a gallon and a half and the servant 
In the hall below a table was set out j brought back no change. ' Where iB 
with profluots from the farm, early | my change?' asked the master. 'I 

vegetable^ and fruits, green peas and as- , bought a gallon and a half,' said the Armstrong, the exercises were closed 
paragus and strawberries. Among the ] servant, ' and put it in the gallon jug.' , with singing of Coronation— "All- Hail 
decorations of the table was a branch of ; 'Oh,' said his master, 'well, I don't care ' the power of Jesus' name" — by the 
flowers curiously carved from a potato j so much for the money as for the strain , whole audience, and a prayer by 
by one of the students. As represent- on the jug.' That's the way I feel to- Dr. Schaff. ' 

day, my friends, — as if you had been i The graduating class will receive a 
pouring a gallon and a half into my | mouth of special Normal training 
gallon jug. ; under Professor Allen of Pennsylvania, 

" When I came to this country, I j and then go out to add forty -four stars 
had made up my mind to come to the 1 to the map of Hampton graduates' 
South and see what my freed brothers schools. 

and sisters were doing, and what is 

being done for them. I with many 

others had been profoundly touched; A special course of Normal training 
by the sweet singing of the Jubilee in the science of teaching, under ^the 
Singers in England. Since I have ; charge of Prof. F. A. Allen of PenJP 
come here I have b6d a letter from a i grlvania, was opened at the Hampton 
lady in England who writes to me : ; Institute on Monday after Commence- 
' The Jubilee Singers are doing a mis- j ment Day, to continue until the close 
sionary work. They are singing' the I of the school term in June. It is at- 
gospel up and down the land. They ! tended by the recent graduating class 
must do good.' They must indeed, and many of the post-graduates who 
and so must you as you sing your | have returned for the purpose. Some 
Richard aranueroy songs and go forth to work among I notes of Professor Allen's lectures will 
your people. My brothers and sisters be given hereafter in the Southern 

P . r r . .1 ■ 1 1_ T TTT-_ X" .1. 



by one of the students. As represent- 
ing the industrial features of the school, 
this table and thebowerattracted much 
attention, as did also, for the same rea- 
son, the farm buildings, the barn, (a 
new one is greatly needed), the engine 

f rinding bones, the workshops, the 
'rinting-office, the girls' Industrial 
room ; with four sewing machines at 
work; the laundry and kitchen. 

At' half past twelve the company 
were ! refreshed by a collation on the 
piazza of General Armstrong's house. 

The afternoon was devoted to the 
Commencement exercises proper, ac- 
cording to the following programme : 

MUSIC. 

Salutatory ; Harriet Tubmak Laora E. Davis 
Oration : The Sooth as it is Amos W. Calvin 
Recitatiob : Ikdrtekdekcb Bell 




MUSIC. 

ro ue done ik the South 

William A. Forsyth 
. To Fahhib Georgia Gray 

: Should We undertake EMmiM Af- 

Essav i Marker* akd Morals Jennie Sbelton 
1 MUSIC. 

to from Dickers 1 Dennis F. Douglass 
The Negro ik the revolution 

• James C. Bobbins 

Valedictory : The Bible ik the Furlio School , 
Frank D. Hants 

MUSIC. 

The orations and essays were marked 
by greats moderation and good sense, 
a clear-headed, (let us say level-headed), 
way of looking at subjects that must 
be thus looked at to be handled effect- 
ively. The delivery of the speeches 
and the recitations reflected great 
credit upon the teacher of elocution. 



going out to this missionary work, I 
pray God to give you a courageous 
heart. You will need it. It will riot 
all be like this pleasant day of your 
commencement. It will be hard work 
among a people beneath you. The 
tendency will be to drag you down to 
a lower level. Be on your guard. Be 
careful to maintain the nobility of 
your own disposition. Maintain your 
intellectual vigor, your cultured taste, 
your moral strength acquired here. 

" General Armstrong, I congratulate 
you on being at the head of s such an 
'army as this. May it multiply and 
increase in strength from year to year. 

" I will give you as my parting word, 
my young friends, the counsel which 



Workman, for the benefit of those of 
the Hampton Graduate teachers who 
were unable to attend the course. 

On Monday, May 3d, Curtis N. Banks, mem- 
ber of the Preparatory class of Hampton Nor- 
mal school, was struck with apoplexy while 
at his desk in the evening *tudy hoar, in the , 
Assembly room, and died the next day, with' 
no return to consciousness. His funeral ser- 
vices were attended by the Chaplain and 
members of the schopl, who followed him , to 
his last resting-placo in the school burial- 
ground on the shore of Asylum Creek. 

Pleasant testimony to his excellent Chris- 
tian character has been received from the 
friends who sent him to the school, and he 
will be tenderly remembered by his schoolmates, 
upon whom his sudden death has made a deep 
impression. 



1i 



We abe happy to comply with the re- 
quest of our exchange, the Southern Plan- 
ter and Farmer, to. notice its May number. 

We have several times already called 
our renders' attention to the magazine and 
given them extracts from it It is one of 
our most v. hied agricultural exchanges, 
ably conducted, original, enterprising and 
full of useful and suggestive information 
for southern workmen. The May number 
is an excellent ope, containing reports of 
the Virginia State Agricultural Societies, 
and the usual' number of timely articles, 
among which we may notice, — " Grape 
Growing in Virginia," Judge Cox on "Old 
Virginia Hams," and " Rose Colored 
Farming," a letter excellent in tone and 
spirit. It has also the fourth of a series 
Of papers on " The Public School in its 
Relations to the Negro" by "Civis," with 
an introduction by the editor giving it 
his official endorsement. 

We have already given our readers 
some reyicw 01 these articles and our opin- 
ion of their line of argument. We see 
no objection to the free discussion of the 
higher politics such as this, by the leaders 
of public sentiment, whether ministers jn 
the pulpit or editors of agricultural jour- 
nals. The public school question affects 
our wheat crops as well as our harvest of 
souls. 

We believe in a free pres.8 along 1 with 
free schools and free suffrage, and that 
they will all rise and fall together. We 
like, too, an honest and open-mouthed en- 
emy whose ' trumpet gives no uncertain 
sound, and' such we believe " Civis " to be 
in attacking a. system which he considers 
"the sum of all political evils" and we 
look to as the hope of all political good. 
His articles present the most favorite ar- 
guments of his party in the ablest manner, 
and we are not surprised to hear that they 
are eliciting sympathetic responses from 
many in the South, nor on the other hand, 
that they are calling 'out earnest dis- 
claimers and the most opposite expressions 
of such Southern sentiment as that of Cap- 
tain Chamberlayne, whose noble address 
before Randolph Macon College, published 
with fine impartiality in the Planter and 
Farmer, we copied and reviewed in the 
Southern Workman of last January. 

The whole South is waking up to the 
consideration of this important question 
of free schools, and it is well that it should. 
It is no matter at all that it has for a cen- 
tury been regarded as settled in the Jiortb. 
It is brought home to Southern minds now 
as. never before, and with complicated re- 
lations calculated to bias the mind and 
warp the judgment without the most calm 
and deliberate thought upon it. When 
" Civis " declares that " the public school 
system and the American theory of gov- 
ernment cannot exist together," that 
"whether children ure to grow up ignorant or 
not is not a proper question for government, " 
and proposes to apply to the State debt the. 
money annually appropriated to the support 
of the. public schools," it is time for the Amer- 
ican citizen in the South to pause and reflect- 
that the growing up of its children in ignor- 
ance is a question "which the State can by no 
means get rid of and cannot afford to ignore. 
If not answered in one way it must be in 
another. The statistics of our prisons, the 
history of one neglected child growing up in 
ignorance, like "Margaret," whose story wc 
heard last year, whose deseendents in six gen- 
erations numbered seven hundred paupers and 
criminals with a murderer in every generation, 
are perpetual answers to "Civis." Shall we tax 
ourselves for school-children W for paupers and 
criminals '< Have we the right or not to choose 
between county school-houses and county jails! 
Will it pay best to buy school-books or ropes 
for hanging ? 

We have reviewed in a former number, the 
arguments of " Civis " ugainst negro education 
in particular: its simultaneous "dangers" and 
"impossibility." The South itself is dividing on 
these vital questions, and, standing somewhat 
one side, though heartily interested observers 
of the discussion, we content ourselves for the' 
most part with furnishing to it such practical 
answers as the Hampton Institute, is steadily- 
working out, encouraged by many noble words 
and deeds and letters from Southern friends 
of progress and education. 

Meanwhile the conflict is one of honest ideas 
and need not.deBcend to personalities. The 
distinguished gentleman whom we understand 
to be represented bv the nam it plume of 
"Civis," in a very polite notfeto the Principal 
of Hampton Institute, expresses regret in his 
inability to accept an. invitation to, its .Com- 
mencement, and the hope to have the opportu- 
nity at some future day of witnessing its exer- 
cises and conduct. . It is this spirit of candor 



and mutual respect which should animate all 
< honorable men who differ on questions which 
all are equally and deeply concerned in hav- 
ing settled according to the highest right 

As " Civis allows himself to grant, "If 
the negro, moved by his own instincts, stim- 
ulated by his own aspirations, make good, in 
his own way, by his own strength, and at his 
own expense, his fitness for citizenship, then 
the question is put beyond cavil, and the doc- 
trine of negro equality is settled affirmatively 
and forever." Perhaps, if even with some 
help the negro succeeds in raising himself to a 
measure of this perfect manhood, the fact of 
his right to as much' of it as he can get will 
encrally regarded as established. 



Very pleasant and cordial notices of 
the Hampton Commencement have ap- 
peared iu the leading Norfolk papers. 
It is always gratifying to have the 
kindly appreciation of our neighbors, 
aDd we take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the frequent proofs of this 
that we have received. 



Situations fori the summer, North 
or South, are desired by sevoral stu- 
dents of the Hampton Normal School ; 
plain cooking and housework by the 
girls ; farm work, waiting or general 
work by the boys. Applications: may 
be made at once to Gen. S. C. Arm- 
strong, Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute, Hampton. .-' 



The Hampton Institute acknow ledges with 
thanks the courtesy' of Commodore Stevens 
in lending his steam yachl>forthc accommoda- 
tion of its guests on Commencement Day, and 
that of Captain Woodfin in extending the hos- 
pitalities of the Chesapeake Military Home, 
and placing his conveyances and his yacht at 
the disposal of tho school. Thanks are also 
due to Mr. Henry P. Worcester, the enter- 
prising leader of the large and pleasant party 



NEWS OF 



MOUTH, 



have 



Vehy important changes in the Cabinet 
been made by General Grant, in appointing 
Judge Pierrepont, heretofore Attorney Gen- 
eral, to the ministry to England lnude vacant 
by General jSchenck's recall; making Secre- 
tary Taft Attorney General, and appointing 
"Don." Cameron Secretary of War. The ap- 
pointments Were at once confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The roll of the Republican National Con- 
vention is complete now, with the exception 
of four States and three Territories. The nuni- 
ber of delegates chosen is G84, and the num- 
ber to be elected is only 72. The most gener- 
ous estimate! of eacli candidate's prospects 
shows that no one of them will enter the Con- 
vention with a majority on the first ballot. 
Mr. Blaine comes nearest to it with his total 
of 202 votes, but he falls short then by 117 

VOtC8. 

The youngest member (how young is not 
specified) of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
White of Kentucky, has introduced a bill for 
the entire prohibition of the sale or importation 
in the United States of intoxicating liquors or 
spirits of any kind, except under restrictions 
for medicinal, scientific or mechanical purposes. 
The bill provides no penalty for disobedience. 

The Post-office Committee at Washington 
have reduced the appropriation a million and 
a quarter dollars. If adopted this will cut 
olf the fast mail trains. 

^Tiie Helknap impeachment trial is progress- 
ing. 

The Hawaiian Treaty bill has passed the 
House. It was to legislate fotsthc carrying 
into effect 6f the Reciprocity Treaty ratified 
by the Scnnte last year. The treaty admits 
sugar and many other nntivc products of Ha- 
waii to our ports free of duty, thereby securing 
to us trade and influence in that kingdom. V ' 

Up to May Oth, Republican State, Conven- 
tions had \bcen held in twenty States and 
three Territories^/ On the Democratic side 
only eleven States had yet held Conventions. 
Connecticut favors Jowell. Colorado is said 
to prefer Blaine, but did not instruct her dele- 
gates. Georgia was divided between Morton 
nnd Conkling. Indiana declares for Morton. 
Maryland is pledged to Blaine. Massachusetts 
is unpledged but favors Bristow. Mississippi 
is unpledged but favors Morton. New York 
delegates are uninstructed, but the platform 
declares for Senator Conkling. The Ohio 
delegation is instructed for Governor Hayes. 
Oregon for Blaine. Pennsylvania for Gov- 
ernor Hartranft. Rhode Island unpledged. 
Soutb'Carolina is unpledged, but two-thirds 



1 — . 

in favor of Morton. Texas is claimed for Mor- 
ton. Vermont unpledged, and divided be- 
tween Blaine and Bristow. Virginia declares 
for Blaine ; also Wisconsin. Tho three Terri- 
tories, stand : Montana instructed for' Blaine, 
Utah is said to favor bim likewise, nnd Wy- 
oming is pledged to Bristow. 

The Democratic Conventions stand Con- 
necticut unpledged— divided between Tilden 
and Senator Bayard. Georgia is claimed by 
Tilden. Indiana instructed for Governor 
Hendricks. Louisiana unpledged. Massa- 
chusetts claimed by Tilden. .Nebraska unin- 
structed, said to favor Tilden. New Hamp- 
shire likewise. ' New York solid for Tilden. 
Pennsylvania uninstructed, but favoring 
Governor Hendricks. Rhode Island unpledged. 
Texas unpledged. 

Trousi.e has arisen in Samoa, an island in 
the far Pacific, the King having deposed his 
prime minister, the latter succeeded in 
dethroning the king. A captain of a Brit- 
ish steamer triea. to reinthrone him and 
a fight ensued, after which the British steamer 
carried off the Prime Minister and his brother 
to the Fiji Islands. Tha American Consul 
acted in favor of the British throughout the 
whole. 1 

The Democratic House majority having sig- 
nificantly requested the President to inform it 
as to whut executive acts he has performed at 
a distance from the seat of Government, during 
his administration, and whether this was in 
accordance with the act of Congress of July 
10, 1790, which directs that all officers at- 
tached to the iseat of Government should re- 
main there, the President sent iu reply a 
message showing that every president, from, 
Washington to Lincoln, except Harrison who 
died a month after taking office, and Lincoln 
whose continued presence in Washington was 
made necessary by the rebellion, has been in 
the habit of absenting himself from the 
seat of Governiuent from time to time, and 
discharging auy executive duties necessary 
wherever, he might be. Washington, in par- 
ticular, shortly after the passage of the act 
referred to, having issued an executive procla- 
mation in reference to the subject of it from 
Georgetown, a place remote from Philadelphia 
which was then the seat of Government ; while 
Jackson was absent 002 days in all, and signed 
at Boston the famous order for the removal of 
deposits from State Bank. Adams was absent 
385 days. Jefferson 797 days, and one-fourth 
of his whole official period he signed his exec- 
utive acts from Monticello. Madison was ab- 
sent 037. Monroe 70ft Jolin Quiticy Adams 
222 days. Van Buren 131. Tyler 103. All 
these and others frequently signed official acts 
while absent, and often while travelling. 

The bill to admit New Mexico as a State in 
1877 has passed the Senate and is before the 
House. The Tribune fears that .taking two 
Senators and one Representative out of the 
State would go far to depopulate it, and thinks 
that if it is possible for them to get a living at 
home they had better stay there. 



The materials for the first railroad in China 
are on the way from England. The road _ 
to extend between Shanghai and Woosung,nine 
miles, and will be finished in July. 

AH OLD-FASHIONEO 

introduced to run for pleasure parties 
sixteen mile route in tho suburbs of New York 
City. 

The Centennial Commission has finally de- 
cided to close both the buildings and the 
grounds of the Exhibition on Sundays. 

A very interesting feature of the great Cen- 
tennial Exhibition at Philadelphia will be a 
collection of American newspapers. This will 
give to intelligent visitors from abroad a clear 
insight into the peculiarities of our civiliza- 
tion. We are more given to newspaper read- 
ing than any other people. In- our newest 
frontier settlements the newspaper is the first 
"institution" to be founded. There are 
nearly 8,000 periodicals now published in this 
country, and a collection of them will show 
all the phases of taste, politics, religions faith, 
social and business, and professional life. A 
building has been erected for this purpose, and 
a separate and numbered place is assigned for 
each paper, whether weekly or otherwise. Mr. 
George P. Rowell, through whose indefatiga- 
ble energy and perseverance the collection is 
being made, deserves great credit for the ef- 
fective interest* he has taken in the matter. 

'Ulii-. rebellions continue in Cuba, Hayti, and 
Mexico. 1 

The Norfolk Bible Society held its annual 
meeting April 30th. Judge O. M. Dorman 
read an interesting report of the year's work 
from which it appears that 1,001 families were 
visited and eleven or twelve in every hundred 
supplied with Bibles. In five months six hun- 
dred Bibles and Testaments have been dis- 
tributed. 

The retrenchment of the nation is seen in 
the fact that our imports from Great Britain 
have fallen off more than 100,000,000 from 
what they were in 1872— a fall of 87 per cent. 



Alarming biots in Barbadoes, the most 
eastern of the Carribbee Islands, and the earli- 
est settled of the British possessions in the 
West Indies. ' * j- 

TmBTT-FOun children from a Now York 
Juvenile Asylum sent to Illinois, where they ' 
will be distributed among several families. 

I.IEUTKN a NT CAMBBQN, the young English 
explorer of Africa, has bad the honor of a re- 
ception of welcome by the Royal Geographical 
Society in London, and the Society * gold medal , 
for the year. Ho is the only one of the ex- ' 
plofers who has crossed the African continent 
from coast to csast, a journey of 30C 
which he performed on foot in spite of s 
toil and varied dangers. He took n< 
observations of latitude, longitude : 
tion, and settled some important gr 
problems in regard to the courses i 
the regions he traveled through, some of which 
had - never been explored before. His success 
is of great value in the work of opening Africa 
to the light, and leading to the abolishing of 
the infamous slave trade. 

The Council General of Lyons, France, 
has established a fund of $4,000 for sending a 
delegation of workmen to the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition. ; The Council also voted $200 toward 
the fund for the erection of the Franco-Ameri- 
can monument. 

A tablet to the memory of John and Char- 
les Wesley, the founders of Methodism, in 
Westminster Abbey, the great Cathedral of 
tho .English church in London, where is 
gathered the dust of Kings and Qneens, dig- 
nitaries of the English church, and those illus- 
trious personages that they have delighted to 
honor. The admission of a tablet to the mem- 
ory of the great Dissenters speaks well for the 
progress of the times and the liberality of Dean 
Stanley, the ecclesiastical head of Westminster, 
who performed the ceremony of unveiling the 
tablet. 

Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., was 
bunted by au incendiary on the lflth inst. The 
people of Mobile, both white and colored, man- 
ifest a willingness to aid in rebuilding. The 
flourishing school, which is thus turned out of 
doors, numbers about two hundred and fifty 
pupils. The property was bought for the 
American Missionary Association in 1868 by 
the aid of the Freedraeu's Bureau and the lib- 
erality of Mr. Ralph Emerson. The insurance 
is $7,500. It will require $15,000 more to re- 
place the building. . 

The Centennial Commission has given the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society the right to build a 
Bible Pavilion in the Exhibition grounds for 
the purpose of circulating the Scriptures in all 
the languages which will be represented at the 
Exhibition. 

Taxing the lowest, estimates it is computed 
that 70,000 Africans are still annually exported 
into slavery, besides all that perish on the way 
to the coast or on the passage, which, by Dr. 
Livingstone's estimates, raise the number to 
500,000 annually sacrificed to the slave trade. 



J THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

In announcing his intentions concerning the 
specific editorial management of the Christian 
Union for the coming year, Mr. Beecher says: 

" With a change in the business organization, 
I propose to take a far more active part, and to 
make the paper niy own in a more i ni jiortunt 
sense than ever it has been. I shall consider 
it a parish parallel with Plymouth Church, and 
1 shall give it the same earnest zeal that I 
give to that ; the same spirit, and the Barne 
views of Christian life and disposition *] 

For the Buiall sum of $3i20 per year, (which 
includes the prepayment of postage at the mail- 
ing instead of the receiving office as heretofore), 
the subscriber receives fifty-two numbers of the 
ChTUtvtn Union, or 1248 pages, comprising not 
less than ttco thousand three hundred and eight 
columns of reading matter in one year, which if 
issued in book form, would cost the subscriber 
over ten times the subscription price of the pa- 
per, j 



| AUGUST FLOWER. 

The most miserable beings in the world are . 
those sufferivg from Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
plaint. 

More than seventy-five per cent, of the peo- 
ple in the United States are afflicted with these 
two diseases and their effects, such as Sour 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveneas, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Heart-burn, Water- 
brash, gnawing and burning pains at the pit 
of tire Stomach, Yellow Skin, Coated Tongue 
and disagreeable taste in the mouth, coming up 
of food after eating, low spirits, &c Go to the 
Drug Store and get a 75 cent bottle, or a Sam- 
ple Bottle for 10 cents. Try it. Two doses 
will relieve you. For Sale in Hampton by' 
Messrs. Selden & Go., and Druggists generally. 

J- DYSPEPSIA. 

Americans are particularly subject to this 
disease and its effects: such as Sour Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveneas, Heart- 
burn, Water-brash, coming up of the food, 
coated tongue, disagreeable taste in the mouth, 
palpitation of the Heart and all diseases of the 
Stomach and Liver. Two doses of Green's 
August Flower will relieve you at once, and 
there positively is not a case in the United, 
States it wul not cure. If you doubt this go to 
your Druggist and get a Sample Bottle for 10 
cents and try it. Regular size 75 cents. 6-ly 

• v- . \; 
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QOD'S AEEOW. 

. " He h4tlMim.il! me a polished shaft : In Ills qnli 
hath He hid me." Isaiah .\lix:2. 

What is my life? And what avails for me 

The discipline of years, 
The joy and pain, the loss ami train, the toil, 

The rapture and the tears 'f 

Thus questioning among my fleeting days, 

A message to me came. 
From out my Ixml's recorded words, direct 

As if He spoke my name. 

What is thy life? It is a shaft which years 

Have polished for Obd'a hand. 
Is thy Bpliere narrow '.' 0, Sharpened arrow ! thy 
use 

Is yet to understand. 



1 arrow ! 



Thou knowest not His purpose. Know thou 
this: 

He hath a use for thee. 
Hid in His quiver, forgotten never, await 
His touch. Nay, it may lie 

The shadow of His hand which draws thee forth, 

That makes this moment dark. 
He takcth aim, and, swift as flame, thy life, 

Sod's arrow, finds its mark. 

Fear not, He cannot fail: He hoasteth naught, 

He makes no soul in vain. 
With courage stand his shaping band. His tool, 

The keen, sure edge of 



[ pain. 



With patience wait. Unsent by Him, thy flight 

Were but a fall to earth; 
But in God's hour, almighty power and skill 

Divine shall speed thee forth. 

And on no trifling errand. Grand His aim, 

His mark higli out of view; 
And better, than thv loftiest plan, His thought 

Of what thy life shall do. 

Maky E. Atkixbox. 



THE MOBNIHG STAB— THE CHILDEEN'S 
MISSION SHIP. 

A ship owned by the children of many 
Christian lands and sent by them to carry 
the glad tidings of God's love to the utter- 
most isles of the sea. Is not that a beau- 
tiful idea — a still more beautiful reality? 
But where is she bound, arid how came the 
children to send her ? Far, very far away 
in the western part of the great Pacific 
ocean, between the Sandwich Islands and 
Asia, lie hundreds and hundreds — perhaps 
a thousand little islands. The Microncsian 
Islands they are called, because they are 
small. The sea is dotted with them over 
a space far larger than the whole United 
States. Some of them are clustered to? 
gether in groups ; some rise lonely out of 
the waves; some with rocky, frowning dirt's, 
and some are low coral reefs, covered to 
the water's edge with tangled tropical 
forests where birds of gay plumage flash 
through the boughs. They bask in per- 
petual summer cooled by fresh sea-breezes 
— the most delightful climate in the world. 
Tropical fruits grow in abundance — or- 
anges and bananas and cocoanuts and pine- 
apples and mangoes. A Paradise, but sin 
has entered there. The thick forests hide 
fierce savages — untamed by the beauty, 
unsoftened by^he loveliness of Nature — 
cannibals some of them, feasting on the 
blood and flesh of their enemies slain in 
the battles they are constantly wnging 
against each other and the neighbors on 
the islands to which tliey venture in their 
little canoes. Sometimes tl: 



cruised between Honolulu and the Miero- 
nesian. islands, earn ing missionaries, and 
supplies, and letters, and joy from island 
to island. Great changes for good were 
wrought, though amidst fjreat trials ami 
discouragements. Then it became old and 
nnseaworthy ami bail to be sold. Again 
the Board applied to the children, and 
eagerly was the call responded to till $25,- 
000 were contributed by over 150,000 lit- 
tle stockholders, many joining from Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and Hawaii, as well OS 
the United States. The new Morning 
Slar — they could not give up the old 
name — reached Honolulu, March ISfiT, 
and '2,000 Sunday-school children marched 
to the wharf to meet it. It was a beauti- 
ful ship, larger than the first, but not so 
fortunate, for in three years' time, Oct 
1809, it was wrecked on one of the islands, 
though happily with no loss of life. This 
tinie*he children did not wait to be asked. 
As soon as they were allowed, contribu- 
tions poured in, and February 2", 1871, 
a third Morning filar, built after the 
model of the second one, sailed from Bos- 
ton. It has ever since been speeding on 
its mission of mercy among the islands, 
and we hope will long continue there. 



on the Mortloeks a little church was , 
formed during this visit of the missionary 
vessel, and one of the Ponapean teachers 
was ordained pastor. 

" Three years ago, Pingclap hall no 
teachers, having previously refused every 
missionary advance. The following year 
I Father Alexander reported these people 
as ' almost as rude and nearly as wild as 
[ Gilbert Islanders.' Last year a licensed 
1 preacher was sent them, anil on the arrival 
| of the Homing Slar, October 27, 1875, 
out of a large, quaint village, built on 
I stilts, a curious population moved on each 
I side of the coral-path where your repre- 
sentatives passed to the mission premises. 
Every one was clad — a sight not seen bc- 
1 fore since leaving Honolulu. Even the 
' babies had swaddling-clothes, and toddling 
little ones had comical pants, and minia- 
ture jackets of calico. The dwelling of 
Manasseh was found to contain eight 
apartments, large and small, inclosed by 
a tight verandah. It was well matted, 
alter Pingclap notions <4 comfort and lux- 
ury, and is really the best native-con- 
structed house in Micronesia, for any mis- 



: hundred years ago this "1 
i ofiJune," a terrible battle was ra. 



" leafy 



One 
month 

in Charleston Harbor around Ute little 
American fort on Sullivan Island.^ Eight 
British ships of war, under Admiral Sir Pe- 
ter Parker, with a large arm}' under Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, threatened Charleston. The 
American defences were good though 
hastily made. After the British Evacua- 
tion of Boston, Washington, fearing an 
attack on the southern coast, bad set Gen- 
eral Lee to watch the movements of Sir 
Henry Clinton, and news came of the ap- 
proach of the fleet but just in time to 
make ready. General Lee had worked in- 
de'fatigably and his officers with him. 
General John Armstrong held a force on 
James's Island, and in the city was Gov- 
ernor Uutledge with the militia and a 
working corps of three hundred colored 
men building barricades and earthworks 
along the shore. Fort Sullivan, as it was 
then called, was commanded by the gal- 
lant Colonel Moultrie, and his garrison of 
1.000 men had worked themselves night 
anil day to finish it in time for the attack. 
Xo doubt our Sergeant Jasper worked 
with the best; the bravest men will not 
shirk work any more than danger. It was 




Great changes have been wrought in 
the thirty years since the first was 
launched. The last reports in the May 
number of the Herald are exceedingly 
interesting. 

NATIVE TEACHERS. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the Microncsian mission is its marked sue- j 
cess in employing native helpers. The I 
very first year, the missionaries wrote 
« blown I back that their " Hawaiian helpers were | 
off to more distant ones and' stay there, not behind the white teachers in faith, pa- 
and so the islands are peopled, as all tience and self-denial." In 1874 the Morn- 
.Viginally were, doubtless, from the main ' ing Slar carried Microncsian converts I 
jland. from one island to another as missionaries. 

. Twenty years ago, after the Sandwich I The natives adopted them at once, as their 
Islands had been with wonderful success 1 "~ 
'Christianized by the devoted missionaries 
of the American Board, they turned their 
eyes longingly to these islands beyond. 
They would gladly take their lives in their 
hands and venture among the fierce 
islanders to do them good ; but how could 

»hey go — few trading vessels dared to stop ; the Micronesians converted through Ha- 
tshere, and those who did go out On therh ! waiian teachers its grandchildren, and 
were as much isolated from the outer these taught by tire Micronesians, its 
world as if the ocean had indeed swallowcdU greatf grandchildren. His report is very 
them up. They needed a ship of their ' interesting, giving "the fresh impressions 
own, and the American Board of Missions, I of one looking for the first time upon such 
with a fine inspiration, appealed to the ' naked barbarism, such beginnings of Chris- 
children of the United States to give them 1 tian civilization, and such rapid progress, 
one. The call thrilled the hearts of the I even where the laborers have been only 
children and their parents. In four inonthB j most illiterate native Christians. In all 
after the appeal was published the mission the groups, and on nearly all the islands 
ship was launched and started 'on its nine occupied, it will be seen that there is much 
months' journey around Cape Horn. It I to encourage : but the progress has been 
was named the Morning Star, and the specially remarkable at the Mortlock 
missionaries/ bailed its appearance in the ! Islands and Pingelap, where Ponapean 
East with'grcat joy. It was a staunch J helpers, after only two and three years of 
little brigantine with two masts, of one"l effort, have gathered many, apparently, 
hundred and fifty tons. For ten years it [ into the fold of Christ. At each station 



own to support and care for — an arrange- 
ment which would hardly have been possi- 
ble for white missionaries. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who went with them, in his report 
this year calls these latest converts " the 
grandchildren of the American Board," 
considering Christian Hawaii its child, 



this year, is about sixty-five feet long by ! 
forty-five wide. The walls are fourteen 
feet high and four feet thick, built of solid ; 
coral blocks, some requiring fifty-five men 
to carry them from the reef where they ■ 
were cut. The roof is lofty, well thatched I 
with pundanus-lcaves, and reminded me of 
the old thatched church in Hilo and its 
long, steep rafters. The floor is of native 
plank, hewed four inches thick. The pul- 1 
pit is a simple table, supported by one ' 
standard, and the pulpit sofa is small and ' 
tasty. The posts, beams and pillars are 
skilfully ornamented with woven patterns 
of cocoanut-twine. in place of paint or 
carvings. All this is </ the people, who 
have worked freely and with a will, with 
no foreign oversight or direction. 

" Before breakfast on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 28th, Mr. Sturges, at the daybreak 
prayer-meeting, had commenced the ex- 
amination of one hundred and six candi- 
dates for church membership." I . 

Mr. Chamberlain's statements make 
quite apparent the vital importance of 
tlujse annual visits of the Morning Star. 



SEEG. JASPES AT POET MOULTRIE. 
There is something very fascinating 
about heroism. It may odd new lustre to 
a famous name but it needs to borrow 
none, and the heroic deed of a plain man 
lifts him to a higher eminence than that 
of rank and title. So, he who loses his 
life in a noble cause finds an immortality 
even on earth in the memory and admira- 
tion of the world. Such a hero was Ser- 
geant Jasper, the simple soldier of the 
Revolution. He has not been forgotten 
for a hundred years, and will not be for a 
hundred years to come. 



built of palmetto logs and sand, the best 
possible materials for receiving the storm 
of shot and shell which buried themselves 
in it without doing great damage. It was 
considered the best of the defences of the 
city, and it needed to be, for upon it the 
whole British fleet concentrated its fire. 
General Lee, anxious for the result of the_ 
contest, had tried to build a bridge of boats 
for retreat to the mainland if necessary; but 
the boats fell short, and Colonel Moultrie 
said, For my part, I never was uneasy 
on not having a retreat, because I never 
imagined that the enemy would force me 
to that necessity." Such brave com- 
manders are likely to have brave followers. 
Ou the ramparts of the palmetto fort 
floated the first American flag displayed 
in the South. General Moultrie says in 
his " Memoirs " : " As there was no na- 
tional flag at that time, I was desired by 
the Council of Safety to have one made. 
As the state troops were clothed in blue, 
and the fort was garrisoned by the 1st 
and 2d regiments who wore a silver cres- 
cent in the front of their caps, I had a 
large blue flag made with a crescent in the 
upper right hand corner, to be in uniform 
with, the troops." 

A little before eleven a. Ml, on the 28th, 
the flag ship Bristol ran up the signal 
for attack, and from ships and fort the- 
booming of three hundred cannon burst 
intg the brightness of the summer morn- 
ing. An English historian says: "The 
continuous thunder from the ships seemed 
sufficient to shake the firmness of the 
bravest, and daunt the nearts of the oldest 
veterans, but the return from the fort 
could not fail of calling for the respect of as 
well as of highly incommoding the brave 
seamen of Britain. In the "midst of that 
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dreadful war ot artillery they stuck with 
the greatest consistancy to their guns, 
filed deliberately and slowly, and took a 
cool and effective aim. The sloops were 
torn in pieces and the slaughter was dread- 
fill. At one time the quarter deck of the 
Bristol was cleared ot every person but 
the Commodore - who stood alone, a spec- j 
tacle of intrepidity and firmness seldom j 
equaled." 

What terror must that thunder of can- 
non have struck to the hearts of the help- j 
less wives and mothers of Charleston who 
thronged the roofs of the city to watch 
the contest, and sent their agonized 
prayers to Heaven for dear ones in the ! 
dreadful battle cloud, and the noble cause ) 
they fought for. How must they have j 
watched the crescent flag of the young : 
Republic, the symbol of its new-bom 
hopes of Independence. While that flag 
waved they knew the patriots held their 
own against Sir Peter Parker's veterans. 
Suddenly, early in the action, it disap- 
peared. How their hearts seemed to stop 
beating ! What— all is lost — the patriots 
have struck their colors — and no retreat, j 
No — it is a chance shot has struck the 
flag-staff— the flag has fallen outside the 



lant commander. Perhaps some of the 
old palmetto logs might still be seen under 
the modern fortifications, but they are §ot 
needed to preserve the memory of Colonel 
Moultrie or Sergeant William Jasper. 

The Palmetto Guards, of Charleston, 
have announced their determination to 
celebrate the Centennial anniversary of 
the battle, and have invited all army or- 
ganizations, North and South, to join in 
the Celebration. It is to be hoped the in- 
vitation will be heartily responded to. 
One of the happiest lessons of this Cen- 
tennial year is that North, South, East 
and West are all brothers, with common 
memories and common interests. 



mcnts, the various Diplomatic Corps, the 
bers of the Centenninl Commission, officers of 
the An 
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OPENING DAY AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

Our great Centennial Exhibition was opened j 
auspiciously on-May 10th, in glorions sunshine 
in spite of threatening morning clouds, and in a 
better state of readiness than any other of the 
great World's Fairs had reached on their open- 
ing days, in spite of many prognostications to 
the contrary and chidings of American pro- 
crastination. 

The scene was one of unbounded enthusiasm 
and brilliancy. There is always something I 
impressive and inspiring in the sight of a vast 
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"Hail to The Chief" 
among the shouts of the crowd. 

The ceremonies were begun by the rendition 
of eighteen National Airs of different countries, 
by the orchestra of one hundred and fifty per- 
formers under the leadership of Theodore 
Thomas. At eleven o'clock began Wagner's 
Grand Inauguration March written for the oc- 
casion. Magnificent and grandly effective as 
it was, its details were lost beyond the near 
neighborhood of the orchestra in the immense 
auditorium. During its performance, Freder- 
ick Douglass appeared on the platform and 
was received with hearty applause. 

The venerable Bishop Simpson, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, then made 
the opening prayer which was listened to 
with the most devout, and impressive attention 
by the vast throng. And then the grand cho- 
rus joined in singing to a choral by John K. 
Paine, Whittier'sTsimple and beautiful 



of the Cantata, the Angel's Song to Columbia, 
was encored and was the most loudly ap- ■ 
plauded part of the whole musical performance. 

General Hawley made the presentation of\ 
the Exhibition to the President, who in a 
longer speech than he is accustomed to, de- 
clared the International Exhibition open. As 
he concluded amidst great cheering, the Na- 
tional Colors were unfurled from the top of 
the Main Hall, and all the other buildings. . ~ 

The great procession then formed again, 
four thousand strong, and commenced the 
] march to the Main Hall, the orchestra and 
chorus uniting in the majestic harmony of 
; Handel's Hallelujah Chorus. The march was 
through the Main Hall and Machinery Hall to 
, the platform before the mighty Corliss engine 
' which drives all the vast system of machinery 
I in the great Hall. The President courteously 
} invited the Emperor to join him in starting 
\ the engine, and together the chief Rulers of 
I North and South America laid their hands on 
I the throttle and obedient to the touch, the 
j monster awoke to life. 

The chimes in the tower burst into a' glad 
! melody, a hundred guns boomed forth from 
! George's Hill, and cheers upon cheers from the 
' vast multitude announced the Great Exhibi- 
tion opened. 

THE WOMAN'S PAVILION 

; was formally opened in the afternoon. The 
| Empress of Brazil was received by the ladies of 




rampart on the beach. • | 

Here comes our hero — no stars or straps 
on his shoulder. One of the boys in blue. 
He leaps the parapet — into the very jaws 
of death — he walks the length of the fort 
through the storm of iron hail, picks up the 
flag.fasteus it on his ramrod.and scrambling 
up the rampart, plants it again on the 
bastion in the sight of all the fleet — the cres- 
cent flag waves again to cheer the hearts 
of the watchers in Charleston. Cheers 
upon cheers greeted him as he leaped un- 
hurt within the fort. The men could fight 
all day after that, and they had to ; but at 
sunset what was left of the British fleet 
sailed slowly away, and Charleston was 
safe. 

And was not the hero rewarded ? The 
next day Governor Kutledge visited the 
fort and presented Jasper his own 
handsome small sword, which hung 
at his side, and thanked him in the 
name of the country. He offered him a 
lieutenant's commission, too, and what do 
you think he said ? — " Thank you but 
couldn't you make it brigadier general ? " 
Not exactly ; be said, " No, I thank you, 
sir. I am only a sergeant. I cannot read 
or write, and am not fit to keep officers' 
company." One hardly knows which to 
admire most, his heroism or his simplicity, 
but they are apt to go together. Sergeant 
Jasper he was and Sorgeant Jasper he 
remained till, aftei other deeds of bravery, 
he met a soldier's death, gallantly plant- 
ing the crescent flag on the rampart of the 
British' works at the seige of Savannah. 

After the battle at Fort Sullivan its 
name was changed to Moultrie for its gal- 



crowd, and this was the vastest, certainly, 
that was ever Been in this country, if not in 
the world. The vcry.newspaper columns daz- 
zle one's eyes with descriptive epithets — waves 
of red white and blue, streaming banners, 
golden eagles, glittering palaces, imperial 
majesty, dashing uniforms, costumes of all 
nations, — with seas of song, colossal orches- 
' trul harmonies, chiming bells, thundering sa- 
' lutes, and tens of thousands of voices joining 
in deafening cheers, j 

But when one reads of aera of closely 
packed auditors, and estimates of their num- 
ber at a quarter million, one is apt to feel bet- 
: ter satisfied to sit at home and read about it 
all, with plenty of breathing room, unless we 
; could have had a place on the grand stand 
with Dom Pedro, or, better yet, a perch on 
the top of the main building, the best possi- 
1 bio point both for seeing and hearing : the 
whole gay panorama spread out far below, 
the music of the orchestra, the voices of the 
chorus and even the words of the speakers 
j floating up above the confusing noise of the 
multitude. 

: We have not begun to tire of watching the 
panorama below us, when cheer , after cheer 
! from the- vast throng announces the coming of 
! the proeessiorrr First the Governor's Staff, 
j mounted, then regiments and companies of 
' National guards and Marine corps and Militin, 
with their bands, then in a handsome barouche, 
, drawn by four gray horses, the President of the 
United States, GoMh-nor llarttanft of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary Fish, with Mr. Geo. W. Childs, 
! who entertained the President at his home. 
' In the next carriage Secretaries Robeson, Bris- 
] tow and Taft and Postmaster General Jewell, 
I then the brilliant uniforms of various 
regiments of National and State troops, 
i On the Grand Stand the front place was re- 
1 served for the President and his party. Here, 
' also, were represented the different depart- 
ments of the National State and City Govern- 



CENTKNNIAI, HYMN. 



Our father's God I from oat whose hand 
The centuries full like grains of sand. 
We meet to-day united, free. 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 

Here where of old, by Thy design. 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 



r toll beneatli the sun ; 
And unto common good ordain 
This rivulship of hand and brain. 



i skies fulfill 

The Orient's mission of good will. 

And, freighted witli Lovc'sgoldcn fleece, 



We thnnk'Thcc, while withal wo crave 

The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold ! . 1 

O ! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, In justice strong; 



Arotind ourgiltoffn 
The safeguards of Thy rlghteoiu- 
And, cast in «oino diviner mould 
Let the nowfcyctc shumo the old. 



law, 



Then came the formal presentation of the 

■ building; first to the Centennial Commission 
\ by Mr. John Welsh, head of the Bonn! of 
! Finance, responded to in acceptance by Gen- 
eral Hawlcv, President of the Commission. 

■ This was followed by the singing of the Ccn- 
: tennial Cantata, written by Mr. Sidney Lanier 
; of Georgia and set to music by Mr. Dudley 
, Buck of Connecticut. We gave the words of 
1 this Cantata in last month's Southern Work- 

■ man. The bass solo, sung by Mr. Myron W. 
: Whitney of Boston, rendering the last verse 



the Centennial Commission, and with Mrs. Gil- 
lespie, the President, started the Baxter engine 
j which furnishes the power to that building.jThe 
Empress was much interested and pleased 
i by the beautiful display of woman's work. 
And so with great rejoicings, a very gen- ' 
end display of the National colors and na- 
I tional enthusiasm throughout the city and a 
' grand illumination in the evening, America's 
Centenninl celebration was opened. 

HORTICULTURAL HALL 

This was, of course, one of the most at- 
tractive and beautiful of the Exhibition build- 
ings. It is also the most nearly complete. 
Long months ago the exhibitors sent in their 
plants' to accustom them to their new quarters 
under the cure of competent gardeners, and 
now -palms and orange and banana trees, 
tropical orchids and lilies, and cacti spread 
their broad leaves and swing their trailing 
vines, and fill the air with fragrance and the 
eye with beauty from fruit and blossom as 
if they were blooming under their native skies, 
while the enchantment of the scene is added 
to by tinkling fountains and the sweet music 
of a wonderful organ played by electricity, 
the. latest, perhaps, of American inventions. 

From the steps of this great Conservatory — 
which, by the way, is three hundred and fifty-five 
feet long by one hundred and sixty feet wide and 
seventy-two higB— the best and the most pic- 
turesque view can be obtained of all the 
grounds. The long Main Building and the 
roof of Memorial Hall are visible through the 
shading trees, the arches of Agricultural Hall, 
the croups of pavilions and State Cottages, 
the Woman's Pavilion and Government Build- 
ing. The grounds around the Horticultural Hall 
are in better order than any in the enclosure, 
! and here is the pleasantest retreat from the 
I noisy crowds to the quiet of grassy lawns and 
bright flower beds and shady paths. 
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LETTERS FBOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

Jefferson School, Chaklottesviu.e, Va. 
Dear Teather: — Knowing that you, are 
' always glad to hear from the Hampton gradu- 
ates, 1 thought I would let you know what I 
am doing and how I am getting along. I came 
to this place on the 1st of October, and! took 
charge of my 'school on the ltth. When I 
i arrived here I- was delighted to Bnd my old 
friends aiid schoolmates, Benj. E. Tonsler and 
The*. Cayton, looking as hearty and good- 
natured as ever. They nad been teaching here 
about a month before my arrival. -> 

We have a very large graded school with five 
teachers and two hundred and eighty, pupils. 
Three of our teachers are graduates of the 
Hampton X. and A. Institute, the other two 
I arc residents of this place and have been teach- 
ing here for several years. I tell you we have 
• our hands full. The school that I teach was 
formerly taught by a northern lady employed 
by the New England Aid' Society. This lady 
« taught here for six or eight years, and several 
of her old scholars are now teaching schools 
themselves. Our school is not as well graded 
this year as it will be next, owing to the fact 
{hat this is the first attempt at grading it at all. 
The grading is all the work of the teachers, 
and it was not easy work I assure you to place 
two hundred and eighty scholars just where 
they belonged, and in such a manner that 
each of the live schools might have anything 
like an equal number of pupils, so as to main- 
. tain the required average attendance. But wo 
did the best we could under the circumstances, 1 
and, hereafter, each scholar, when he enters, 
will be placed in the department that he is 
fitted for, and will be passed from one room to 
the next higher till he goes through the school. 

Of course all Of our scholars are not just 
what we would liko to have them, either in 
their habits or morals; but we are doing all 
to bring them up to the Hampton 
I. We intend to root out all the nox- 
ds and give the useful plants a chance 

( . . Tou know we can't transform a 

nightshade into a cabbage — don't care what 
we do t&\it— so I think the better plan is to 
pluck it up at once. I have thirty-five pupils 
enrolled this month— all the other teachers 
have from fifty to sixty. Nearly all of my 
scholars could enter the Junior class at Hamp- 
ton, and a few could enter the Middle class, 
in addition to the studies required by law, I 
have a class in Philosophy and Book-keeping. 
We have our teachers' meetings regularly, 
when we compare notes, discuss methods of 
discipline, and talk over matters relating to 
the -welfare of the school generally. We 
have all of the scholars to meet in one of the 
largest rooms occasionally, for the purpose of 
giving them general instructions and securing 
harmony of feeling. On these occasions we 
lecture or rather talk to them on some inter- 
esting subject, and these discourses are always 
listened to very attentively, and are invariably 
followed by many questions from the scholars 
— some of them much easier asked than an- 
swered, which show s that our pupils are wide 
awake. 

Well, I read in the papers sometimes about 
the colored people's dying out, Ac., but it 
don't look much like it in this place. Two 
hundred and eighty scholars attending our 
school, besides those that attend private 
schools (for there are two or three colored pri- 
vate schools in town), and a hundred or so 
more running about the streets, looks like any- 
thing else but " dying out." When I see all 
of our pupils assembled together, receiving in- 
struction from teachers of their own race, and 
hear them strike up one of their old tunes— 
'such as "Roll, Jordan, roll," or some other 
old plantation song — I am constrained to say 
that this is God's work ; man could never have 
brought about suph a great change. In my 
next, I will tell you something about the so- 
cial, moral and political condition of our peo- 
ple here, and how they are getting along gen- 
erally. Yours very respectfully, 

< , " - John W. Colons. 



them those little tracts that you gave me, and 
told them instead of playing marbles and other 
things on the Sabbath, to stay at home and read' 
them. 'After making out and sending in my 
monthly and term report, and putting my school- 
•house in order, I bade it a long farewell oh the 
morn of the 1st of April, and arrived here that 
eve. I found mother sick and fathor very much 
cast down by the dull times As I did not get 
my money -for teaching, I could not relieve 
them, and being at home under such'circum 
stances was inoie a pain than a pleasure to me. 
So after walking about a day or two, gathering 
up horns and polishing a few, I. and I went 
down to where J. is teaching, on the Oth, to at- 
tend a teachers' examination on the following 
day. 0. , J . and her assistant, I. and I were the 
only colored teachers present, and we answered 
every question that was asked us but two. 

The examination began with a debate upon 
how to teach Orthography, and should children 
be required to spell through the meUer before 
they learn to read any, and should writing be 
taught before they are perfect in spelling? 
The representatives of Hampton took an active 
part in the discussion, and when it close* the 
majority was in favor of the Hamptonians, who 
held that it was best to teach the three together 
as nearly as possible. At the close of the debate 
we took a Bliort recess, during which time we . 

sang* several pieces for the benefit of our white j treinely so. For towi 
friends who were quite agreeable, .and who colored man they seei 



wanted to see what I could occbmplish in 
Bchool all my own. But thinking of what our' 
good Principal once said in one of his lectures to 
the school, t concluded " where there's a will 
there's a way " and accepted the situation. I 
am pleased now to say that 1 have a very nice 
school. It numbers seventy -five scholars, fifty- 
two of which I am teacher. So, you see 1 have 
a great deal more to do than the principal I 
find him/a very kind, obliging man. I get 
along very well indeed with him, and do not 
think I shall have need to regret my position, 

I am teaching Sabbath-school also. The in- 
struction gained in the day-school |s very impor- 



tant, but T consider the Sabbath-school instruc 
tion vastly more so.' There have been schools^ 
here for the colored children ever since 1868;' 
but very little interest has been manifested 
toward them by the teacher, especially as' re- 
gards their moral and intellectual habits. I 
found that such a thing as Scripture reading, 
prayer and singing was an entire stranger in the 
school. I consulted the principal, /and, after 
long and earnest persuasion; he yielded to my 
request. 

' The greater portion of my people in this sec- 
tion are quite industrious, and possess to a great 
degree good morals. I find that the white man 
here, as most every where in the South, is some- 
what prejudiced toward the colored, but not cx- 
* '.he honest, industrious 
retain a good, friendly 



told us to make ourselves welcome. The meet- | feeling. There are some who are not In posses 
ing was again called to order by the County Su- j sion of Buch feelings, and one great reason is 
perintendent who asked us a few questions in because they fail to have that self-respect and 
Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar. The ! truthfulness which is bo very essential to their 
questions were answered promptly and correctly, i welfare. As a fact, those that look upon them- 
and the Superintendent said that be was satis- selves and show an interest in the elevation and 
fled. Then one of the trustees Baid that he progress of their race, are more highly respected 
highly esteemed^the interest and part that we | by the whites -than those who appear uncon- 
had taken in the'discuasion, and the willingness | cerned and willing to take what may be put 
we manifested to learn from others who had had upon them ; for we have heard them Bay, when 
better opportunities than we had, what we did asked to aid us in building churches, &c, " We 
not know. And he said that we did not act as J are/glad to see you interested for the good of 
if we thought we knew it all, and just as long j your people and are willing and ready to help 
aa we manifested such an interest, they, the I you all we can." I feel more and mOre every day 
trustees and white teachers of the neighbor- ] that I can never thank you enough for what you 
hood, were ready and willing to give us any aid j have done for me. But knowing that you 
in our work they could; but just as soon as we i helped me that I might help others, I will do 
got to a point where we thought we could not I all I can. I received the Educational Journal 
Be taught anything, and just as soon .as we 1 of Virginia for the months October and Noveiu- 
* light it our duty to teach Baptist, or any Sec- ber, for which please accept my many thanks. 



tarianism, or politics in our schools, tliat they 
had no further use for us as teachers. After 
this he requested J, to sing, alone, " O, bear me 
away , on your snowy wings to my immortal 
home," for the benefit of the Superintendent. 
After which we adjourned to meet again Friday, 
before the fourth Sunday in May. The subject 
for that day is Arithmetic I. and I went with J. 
to her boarding-place, and that night G. came 
and we had a nice time talking and trying each 
other's skill at dominoes. 

I would like very much to come to the Insti- 
tute and go north this Bummer as I did last, but 
I cannot. Money is wanting. I guess 1 shall 
go to Oxford, N. C, next week to see if I can 
get a school. / 

I am, as ever, your old friend and scholar, 



Jfy Dear Teacher:— When I wrote to lyou 
before, I told you that the old people were 
very intemperate, and so they were. At that 
time there was one temperate man here, (ex- 
cept myself), M. , whom I board with. I 

asked him if he thought that a temperance soci- 
ety would do any good. He said he thought it 
would. We organized one with thirty-six mem- 
bers, and then went to work. We have monthly 
' gs and the result has been good indeed; 
provement among the members is the 
neighborhood talk. We have on roll near a 
hundred. When I came here I thought that 
there was as much Africa here as I cared to 



Your former pupil. 



witness about that time. It was almost, dau- not refuse to serve. 



Virginia. 

Dear Teacher: — I received your vtry kind 
and interesting letter some time since, as you 
know, but I have not, (I am sorry to say j, had 
an opportunity to answer it until now. I have 
been for the last two weeks preparing my 
school for the closing exercises of my term, 
which will end in March. 

I go to sec my mother once in every month: 
My old playmates around home seem to me 
just the same as I left the in. They were anx- 
ious for me to take charge of the school when 
I came home, but I would not do it,/for I 
thought my influence would not be/ much 
among them, being raised up in their midst. 
They are very jcalops of me, too. They don't 
like to see any one in their rank get above 
them. They say I am stuck up, because I 
don'r. stand on the corner of the streets and in 
the store doors with them. T 

The teacher at my home is a colored lady 
from New York, a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia high school. ' think she is a very nice 
lady. / . T 

I was made Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school here this morning, which wus some- 
what a surprise to me. I thought it would l(c 
better for them to get a man that would be 
with them all the time ; but. however, I did 



Virginia, April 27, 1876 
Dear Teaclicr: — Your letter came to banc 
day or twp before my school closed, and. as I 
have forgotten just how glad I was, I will not 
now Btop to think, .but leave it for another time. 
My school closed, as I told you before, on the | light is 
24tJi of March, and on' the following Saturday 
night we gave an exhibition for the benefit of 
the Baptist Church. The Baptists were 'trying 
to buy a nice brick church from the white peo- 
ple, and aa I had no money to give tl 
thought I would try to make some for the: 
charged ten cents admission, and realized $2.50. 
The programme consisted of poetry, prate, 



loguet, reading, epeUing and tinging. The schol- 
ars acted their part very nicely, and I felt that 
the time had not been spent in vain. One old 
man came to me at the close of the exercises 
and said, " You closed up your school better than 
arry teacher that has ever been here yet." 

The last few days of my school were the most 
pleasant of the term. Everything worked so 
' smoothly that I almost came to' the conclusion 
that I would, though I had said that I would 
not, teach there another term, ) I had my 
scholars to meet me, for the last tune,' at the 
school-house on the following Sunday evening, 
and we had a farewell time, singi ng. lie. I gave 



gcrouH for a man to go to their meetings, be- 
cause; there would be drinking, swearing and 
fighting, all hi the time of service. But I am 
proud to be able to say that there is not much 
of it now. The people have learned to have 
more 'self-respect, and have come to see that 
they are only just what they make themsel 
As for political matters, there is nobody 1 
that 'troubles himself about them. 1 have 
not said anything on the subject publicly; in 
fact, I have had no cause to speak. This is a 
very quiet neighborhood in that respect; every- 
body seems to be busy attending to their own 
domestic affairs. One man asked me why I 
did not offer for an office. 1 told him that I 
bad one and as much work as I could do, and 
that I , could do more good in my office than in 
any other. I find that the clouds of ignorance 
and superstition are passing away and that the, 
inning to shine. I feel very much 
encouraged at the change that has taken place. 
I believe that if we do our duty, the Lord will 
grant success. Much love to the teachers and 
students at Hampton. I trust that I shall be 
able some day to come there and study a little 
more. Yours most obediently. 



I have been trying to get up money enough 
to get the Sunday-school edition of the South- 
ern Wouxhan ; but the people arc really so. 
poor in t his county that it seems almost impos- 
sible for me to do so. But, nevertheless, I 
will not give up tryina The board here spoke 
re omy just what they make tnemseives. i Qf cxt cnuing my term, but I don't know 
^^^^^^JWJS: i whether they will have 'money enough in the 
treasury to do so. If they don't, I will have 
a pay school for awhile. The county has not, 
as yet, paid me for my. services. 

Yes, Miss H., I call truly say there was no 
lesson I learned at Hampton that could be 
compared unto the love and trust I found in 
my Father in Heaven. I realize His goodness 
every day to me, and He has ever been a good 
and loving Father. But at times I think I am so 
ungrateful and wicked I I pry to Him daily 
to keep me near Him and to make me a better 
Christian — a true Christian. I have prayed 
for M., and I intend to keep praying for him 
until God converts his soul. 

I don't know whether I will be able to make 
it convenient to get to Hampton this year to 
take the course of Normal training or not. I 
would like to very much, but I can't say just 
now. As I think of nothing more to say at 
present/'l will bring my letter to a cSose. 
Please write soon, and please don't treat me 
as I have you. God bless and pour out his 
blessings upon you day by day is my prayer. 
I am, ever your friend, J. 



they have done as much aa they might have 
done for it. I am truly sorry to say that, our 
most influential men are so inactive to the gen- 
eral good of the people. At this time, the 
eoplc must be met at the church or not at all. " 
hey will not readily turn out^to any meeting 
ive a church meeting. And in many coses t«e 
4 lulpit occupants arc men who look too narrowly 
at their du ties, as the how principal influence in 
the community. And ever since the emanci- 
pation this has been so. For the past four years 
my attention has been drawn- to-tnis fact, and 
the pressing want of meu prepared also for 
Jhevreligious teaching of the colored people. 
I think it is a fact that our people cunbe bet- 
ter reached from the pulpit than any other 
place. They will go to church if nowhere 
else, land in most cases whatever is said from 
the sacred stands is- law and gospel. And I 
must say that I am glad that they have such 
ring confidence in their spiritual 
IcadcrsY Were it otherwise I firmly believe 
they would be much more difficult to lead. 
Therefore I thank God that he has provided a 
which His people may be reached 
and put So action. 

So far ys I know of the general standing of 
our teachers, it is good, and they have great 
power over the people in almost every partic- 
ular save one, and that is this: they rarely can 
get them to come together for any purpose to 
do business. Teachers sometimes, may say 
what they may in the way of having the peo-. 
pie attend certain appointments, and it only 
serves for the time being, \ I have strivcu very 
hard since my teaching to have them turn out 
upon all occasions of ; any merit. I think it is 
the best way to reach) them and wrought such 
impressions as\ will cause them to go to work, 
that is, more zealously. A person who desires 
to see things" more in what he calls the right 
way and guit does not like any other move- 
ment. Our people here sometimes are all 
alive in good things, and then again they seem 
to be all asleep tb everything that is good. I 
find and feel/the great want of more Workers in 
every community. One or two men cannot 
begin to do the work that is to be done among 
our people. \ ; 

While I have been working for the Soc-rn- 
erk Workman, it has been almost alone. I 
had a chance not ling ago to make explana- 
tion of the paper wljich you sent me to show 
the - pastors. And \during the time I »sked 
the congregation if lit would satisfy me to 
know how many tberdwerc in it who were sub- 
scribers to airy paper W all, and so they did. 
When I called for hands there were to be seen 
between five and ten In the midst of many 
people. Well, I was\ startled at this- and 
hardly knew how to treat that sad aspect. 
Anyhow, endeavored' to say something that 
would do them good* ana show them the con- 
sequences of not being posted in the common 
reading of the times. : . And I have reason to 
believe that my talk did good. There would 
not be half the difficulty there is to circulate a 
good paper if the parents could read. . But 
since they have not this privilege they care but 
little for their children in this respect. I tell 
them to take a paper anyhow, and make their 
children read to them. And I furthermore 
tell them that they must takc\a paper for their 
children's benefit. I want to attend the 
teachers' institute, so you nun* regard me as 
one of its members.'; I receive the journal 
every mouth, with thanks to yAu. Many s ib- 
scribcrs might be had here with a little trouble. 
1 want to write you a Jetter ab^ut the people 
in general as soon as I can. 
1 am yours, 



Dear Teacher: — Thinking of Hampton and 
my kind friends there this afternoon, I thought 
you would be pleased to know where I am and 
what 1 am doing. It was always my intention 
while In ecbooUo become a teacher, as you know. 
So when the "Teachers' Institute " met in this 
place last July, I was present, passed an exam- 
ination, applied for the school here, and received 
a situation There were others who applied 
for the same school, and among them a white 
man who has been teaching It for five years. 
And as it is a very large school, two teachers 
were employed; I as his assistant. I did not 
like the idea of assisting him at first, as I 



Virginia, March 20, 1876; 
D»ar Teacher: — Yours of the 10th date of 
January is in hand. And in accordance with 
your request I have shown your proposition, 
concerning the Sunday-school paper, to the 
pastors of our churches ; but I cannot say that 



A Caution for the Boys"— !>The swim- 
ming season is nearly at hand, and in a 
few weeks the bath houses will be liberally 
patronized and secluded nooks by the 
waterside eagerly sought out. TUiere is a 
fact which we would like tohave impressed 
upon the minds of the boys, remeW>ranc( 
of which may save some of therh frori 
death. The art ot swimming is a\ grand 
one and should be generally learned! while 
the healthy results of the swimming bath 
are invaluable. But there is a time for 
the bath as for all things else, and that 
time is not immediately after meal-time 
nor when the body is overheated by ac- 
tivity. No person should enter the water 
within two hours after eating, for the tea- 
son that there is great danger of epilepsy 
at such times, many fatal bathing accidents 
being attributable tin this fact. There art 
doubtless many persons,' especially boys, 
•who enter the water repeatedly just after 
eating and have escaped serious conseA 
quenccs. Thus far they, of course, have\ 
been very fortunate, but the fact remains \ 
that in every instance when they have gone 1 
swimming at such times, they have placed 
themselves in extreme danger of death. 
The danger of bathing while the body is 
overheated we have pointed -out so often 
that we need only emphasize it at present 
by this allusion. These matters are worth 
remembering. 



Mb. Chasms Noedhofp, for many years that the colored pcoplo, so far, have got their 
f«ir share of schools arid school money. By 



on the editorial corps of the New York 
Evening Post, has within a year or two 
brought out two interesting books on Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and the Sandwich, Islands, 
and more recently a work in p:m%hlct 
form, giving the results of a winter of 
travel and observations in the Southern 
States. It is a valuable and suggestive 
work. We quote from it the following 
forcible paragraphs : 
■ ; 

NEORO 8UFKRAOE NOT A MISTAKE. 

No thoughtful man can examine the history 
of the last ten years in the South, as he may 
hear it on the spot ami from all sides, without 
being convinced that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to the security of the blacks and the per- 
manent peace of the Southern communities to 
give the negro, ignorant, poor, and helpless as 
he was, evcrv political right and privilege which 
any other citizen enjoys. That he should vote 
and that he should be capable of holding office 
was necessary, I am persuaded, to make him 
personally secure, and, what is of more im- 
portance, to convert him from a frecdman to a 
freeman. ' That he- has not always conducted 
himself well in the exercise of" his political 
rights is perfectly and lamentably true, but 
this is less his fault than that of the bad white 
men who introduced him to political life. Bu't, 
on the other hand, the vote has given him 
what nothing less could give— a substantive 
existence. It has made him a part of the State ; 
wherever, as in Arkansas, the political settle- 
ment nears completion and the color-line is 
broken, his political equality will help slowly 
— but certainly — to make him a respectable 
person. I will add that in this view many 
Southern Democrats concur. " If the North 
had not given the negroes suffrage it would 
have had to hold our states under an exclu- 
sively military government for ten years," said 
such a mau to me. 

THE NEOnO INDUSTRIES. 

Free labor is an undoubted success in'' the 
South. The negro works ibe raises cotton and 
. corn, sugar and rice, arid it is intinitcly to his 
credit that'he continues to do so, and, accord- 
ing to the universal testimony, works more 
steadfastly and effectively, this year, than ever 
before since 1865, in spite of the i- political 
hurly-burly in which lie has lived for the lost 
ten years. " Nor ought we of the North to for- 
get thora part of the credit of the ncg 



general consent of both colors, there are no 
mixed schools; nor would it be wise to force 
this anywhere. The church is a favorite and 
well-supported institution among the blacks. 
I was surprised to see both their number and 
the substantial character of the church-build- 
ings in the towns. Most of the colored people 
are either 'Baptists or. Methodists, and their 
preachers, almost universally negroes, are 
often illiterate arid sensational. The congre- 
gation is easily excited; and the preacher evi- 
dently thinks he lias failed unless he produces 
shouts, shrieks, and i other demonstrations 
among his audience, i I cannot say that the 
negro congregation is cither noisier or more 
fantastically demonstrative than many white 
congregations I have seen in the ruder parts 
of the West in my younger days; and on sev- 
eral occasions J heard i a negro preacher de- 
nounce the sins of his people with u plainness 
of speech which might with advantage be im- 
itated in more pretentious churches. The 
preachers, being men of influence, have natu- 
rallv become politicians. One or two have 
buen sent to Congress. ! The State Legislatures 
have also contained them, and they are not 
always men of good character. It seems to 
me a pity that both niccs cannot nttend the 
same Christian church.; The church ought to 
be democratic in the truest and largest sense 
of the word, and, if it were so, it would be a 
more important means; than it now is in the 
South for the moral elevation and the civiliza- 
tion of the colored people; but I fancy the 
blacks prefer their own churches, and would 
be more difficult to change, in this particular 
than the white people even. 



to this receptacle the husks are 'thrown, 
to be trodden under foot by women until 
the husks and the oil which exude together, 
form a kind of putty. The mass is then 
thrown into vessel^ of hot water, when 
the oil rises to the top and is skimmed off 
In Fernando Po, it] is the practice to let 
the nuts rest in heaps until almost putre- 
fied ; hammering wifh stones follows, and 
then simmering of the pulp in a ket- 
tle, after which the women squeeze out the 
oil with their hands. The men do not en- 
gage irr the manufacture, their labor end- 
ing with climbing of the trees and shaking 
down of the fruit. It will be observed that 
the outside of the nut only enters into the 
process. The kernel separately yields a 
so-called black oil, and forms the staple of 
a trade with England, where the hard por- 
tion is subjected to the action of powerful 
crushing machines. 

Oil from the palm hut is, however, by 
no means the only fatty product to be ob- 
tained from rank African vegetation. No 
one has ever estimated the vast resources 



tive. It will cure in a majority of cases, 
if promptly administered. A hired man 
came in with the intelligence that one of 
the finest cows was very sick, and a kind 
neighbor proposed ' the usual drugs and 
poisons ; but the owner being ill, and un- 
able to examine the cow, concluded the 
trouble came from overeating and ordered 
a teacupful of pulverized charcoal given 
in water. It was mixed, placed in a bottle, 
the head held upwards, and the water and 
charcoal poured down. In five minutes im- . 
provemcnt was visible, and in a few hours 
the animal was in the pasture quietly eat- 
ing grass. !■ 

Another instance of equal success occured 
with a young heifer, which became badly 
bloated by eating green apples after a hard 
wind. The bloating was, so severe that 
her sides were almost as hard as a barrel. 
The old remedy — saleratus — was tried for 
the purpose of correcting the acidity, but 
the attempt to put it down al,wayB caused 
coughing, and it did little good. Haifa 
teacupful freshly of powdered charcoal 
was next given. In six hours all appear- 
ance of bloating was gone, and the_ heifer 
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THE OIL RESOURCES OF AFRICA. 



HINTS ABOUT WORK, 

Plowing for Corn. — There is no 1 



industry, to-day, is due to the Southern planters 
who have been wise enough tq/pulapt them- 
selves to flic tremendous change in their labor 
system, and honest enough not to discourage 
the ignorant free laborer by wronging him of 
his earnings, or by driving unjust bargains with 
him. I have satisfied myself that the black 
man gets, wherever I have been, a fair share 
of the crop he makes. If anywhere he suffers 
wrong, it is at the hands of the small farmers, 
who cultivate a thin soil and ar» themselves 
poor and generally ignorant. It ik a curious 
evidence of ,the real security of the negro, 
even in thft riylest parts of the South, that 
many thousands of them have emigrated from 
Alabama and Georgia into the Yazoo bottopi 
in Mississippi and into the cotton regions of 
Arkansas and Louisiana— parts of the South 
where, if we might believe the general reports 
which have been spread through the North, 
no negro's rights or life are safe. 

THE NEGKO NOT FOREHANDED. 

The black laborer earns enough, but he does 
not save his money. In the heart of the cot- 
ton country a negro depending on his own la- 
bor alone, with the help of his wife in the 
picking season, may live and have from seventy- 
five to one hundred ami twenty-rive dollars 
clear money in hand at the close of the season. 
If he has several halfcgrown boys to help him 
in the field,. he may support his family during 
the year, and have from one hundred and 
seventy-five to two hundred and fifty dollars 
clear money at the year's end. Few laborers as 
ignorant as the average plantation-negro can 
do as well anywhere in the world. Of course he 
lives poorly; but he. thrives on corn-meal and 
bacon, and has few doctor's bills to pay. Un- 
fortunately, as yet. he commonly spends his 
money like a sailor or a miner, or I any other 
improvident white man. Very few lay by their 
earnings; yet the deposits in the Freedman's 
Bank showed how very considerable were the 
savings of the few, and I am sorryto say that 
the criminal mismanagement of this trust has 
struck a serious blow on the South, for it has 
given a fresh impetus to the spendthrift habits 
of the blacks. They have, as yet, far less 
desire to own farms than I hoped to find. 
They are, like almost all rude people, fond 
of owning an acre or a house-lot ; and in 
Southern towns and cities it is common to 
find them such owners. But a compara- 
tively small number, as yet, are freeholders in 
the best sense of the word. This, however, 
will come with time. 

SCHOOLS AND CnCRCHES. . 

They are anxious to send their children to 
school, and the colored schools aro more abun- 
dant in those states which I have seen than I 
expected to find them. I think it may be said 



For miles along the west coast ot Af- 
rica, extending between Cape Blanco and 
St. Paul de Loando, are vast forests of 
palms, the oily fruit of which has for cen- 
turies rotted unused upon the ground. 
The palm forests back of the coast line be- 
tween Cape Palmas and Elmina are said to 
be practically inexhaustible ; and so also, 
in the neighborhood of Fernando Po, im- 
mense tracts are covered with the trees. 
The total export of the palm oil to Eng- 
land exceeds, it is said, 50,000 tuns, or a 
value of $10,000,000 per annum; but this 
represents an exceedingly small commerce 
compared to what might be the case were the 
enormous resources fully or even moder- 
ately utilized. The Fernando Po oil crop, 
as an example, seldom equals 400 tuns per 
annum; altogether 4,000 might easily be 
produced. 

The difficulties in the way of develop- 
men are the unhealthiness of the country 
and the monopolies controlled by slave- 
dealers. | One of the, latter buys the entire 
right to a large and valuable region by 
paying the King of Dahomey $10,000 
a year The iniquity of this monopoly is 
increased, by this King himself, without 
reference to market prices. The penalty 
of noncompliance with the King's com- 
mand is decapitation. Trade is carried 
bv the most primitive means. In Bonny, 
which is now the greatest palm oil market 
on the West Coast, the manila, a bronze 
coin from Birmingham, England, not un- 
like a bracelet in shape and size, is the cur- 
rent medium for money , in Old Calabar, 
the currency is copper wire and brass rods, 
about three feet in length and bent double ; 
on the Guinea coast, gold dust is used, 
and one tribe uses strips of iron tied up in 
bundles of eight' or ten pieces. 

The fruit from whjch the oil is obtained 
grows in the form of a large cone, about 
the size of a man's hat. It is covered with 
long spines which protect the nuts, the lat- 
ter being about the size of a large olive and 
of a deep golden color. The palm tree 
forests in the midst of which most of the 
factories exist, are said to be very pictur- 
esque. The trees, which tower to an enor- 
mous height, are as .thick as it is possible 
for them to be, forming in some places 
large and impassable clumps, and in other, 
opening in wide and tortuous vistas. The 
trunks are often coyered at the lower part 
with tufta of lovely fern, the emerald green 
of whose lorrg'frondfi, as they droop grace- 
fully to the 



of this description, which abound in the 
countries bordering on the river, Niger: 
and it is only in the shape of experiment- ! was well. — The Veterinarian. 
tal and comparatively small exports that 
we get a glimpse at them. From Senegam- 
bia and juinea come.Touloneuma oil, used 
by the natives for annointing their bodies 
and for burning in lamps, and Galam oil, a 
natural vegetable butter very much used 
in Africa for preparing food. The castor 
oil plant grows wild with great luxuriance 
in Senegambia; and 'throughout West Af- 
rica there is an immense yield of pea or 
ground nuts, which already has given rise 
to a large commerce. In the northern part 
of the continent and espcially Algeria, 
there are enough olive trees to supply, if 
fully developed, the demand of all Europe. 
The province of Kabyle is an enormous 
olive tree forest. The cocoanut palm 
grows in immense forests in Zanzibar, 



etter 



ground for corn than a well 
sod. The nearer the plowing of this can 
be brought to the time of planting the bet- 
ter. The seed quickly germinates in the 
moist fresh soil ; the cut worms are busy 
upon the grass roots and let the corn alone, 
artd. lhe weeds do not start until the corn 
has had time to get a good growth and 
shoot ahead of them. The quick growth 
is greatly helped by some active fertilizer 
sown on the surface and harrowed in light- ■ 

iy. .. !•■ ■ 'IrV.' 

Selection of Seed. — It is important that 
good seed be used. If the best ears have 



where its fruit is exported to France and not been selected at husking, or at harvest 
England for making stearine for candles, time from stalks bearing two ears, it would 
Thi tricliilia capilata on the Zambesi pro- he better to pay a high price for good seed 
duces small black seeds which contain a to those who have been more careful, than 
large quantity of solid fat. The " forna " \ to take the seed [from the corn crib. If- 
& x . - . . i j_ ii.„x -l i rtnlir hv ^or^fiillv seler-tino* the seed fi 



nufof Central Africa yields an excellent oil! only by carefully selecting the seed for 




oil, which even, the natives 



ized, 

There is no 



crop, there is no need to plant in squares or 
doubt but that, in the gra- ; hills and so waste ground. With rows from 
on of commercial colonies 3 to 4 feet apart, the seed may be dropped 



fm^e^opn^ singly 6 inches to a foot apart We" can 



indicated, the most rapid means for open- 
ing up the interior of Africa will be found. 
Such expeditions as those of Stanley and 
other isolated explorers, though they may 
add to our knowledge of other resources, 
do nothing toward their utilization, but 
rather only show us how great is the task 
which civilization sooner or later must ac- 
complish, in overcoming the natural ob- 
stacles of a neglected continent. — Sci.Am. 
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a beautiful con- 
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In the open spots 
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CHARCOAL AS MEDICINE. 

Nearly all sick horses and cows are 
made so in the first place by eating improper 
food, or too much of it. As soon as the 
owner finds any of his animals sick, it is 
the common custom to begin dosing with 
medicine. We must not leave the animals 
to die — we must "do something!" and 
so all manner of hurtful drugs and npisons 
are thrust down its throat — saltpetre, cop- 
peras, turpentine &c. — quite sufficient to 
make any well animal sick, or to kUl a 
Bick one. This evil is increased by the 
neighbors' remarking as follows: "You 
didn't give the poor thing enough;" "you 
should give it ;oftener;" " you can't expect 
your beast to get well if you don't do 
more for it" 

My rule has always been to give nothing 
unless I knew exactly what to do ; and in 
the meantime attend to every exterior com- 
fort practicable. If the weather is cold, I 
place the sick animal in warm quarters, 
avoiding all exposure and giving pure air 
and strict cleanliness. 

There is one medicine that can never do 
harm, and is commonly beneficial : this is 
pulverized charcoal. As I have just re- 
marked, nearly all sick animals become so 
by improper eating in the first place. In 
nine cases out often the digestion is wrong 
and charcoal is the most efficient correc^ 



have then in the first case 29,000 plants of 
the small kinds, and nearly 15,000 ofj the 
large kinds to an acre. With one gooo} ear 
to o stalk, the crop would be equal to ffom 
140 to 150 bushels of shelled corn per stere. 
Why cannot every stalk in a corn field be 
made to produce a single ear as well ^ a 
portion only, when room enongh is givfen? 
This is what we have yet to learn in : the 
way of growing corn. • • V 

" A good Start" is a great help in doing 
any thing, but most especially in growing 
crops. To thoroughly harrow the ground 
before sowing, to sow the seed while the 
soil is fresh, and to use some active fertili- 
zer hear the seed, but not in contact with 
it, will give any crop a good start. The 
common mixture of poultry droppings, 
wood ashes, and plaster in equal parts, 
makes an excellent fertilizer. If mixed 
while dry, or immediately before using it, 
no ammonia from the droppings is lost. I 



YELLOW FEVER DISINFECTANTS. 

Whenever a case of yellow fever occurs 
in New Orleans the streets surrounding 
the ' square are sprinkled with Calvert's 
No. 5 carbolic acid diluted in fifty parts of 
water. A large sprinkler on wheels is 
used for the roadway, sand the sidewalks 
are sprinkled by hands. The grounds of 
neighboring yards are similarly treated, • 
and the privy vaults disinfected with a 
solution of zinct iron chloride. At the 
termination of the case by death or re- 
moval, the infected apartments are fumi- 
gated with sulphurous acid or chlorine. 
The extent of the ground disinfected is 
according to the lapse of time since the 
appearance of the fever. The extent of 
the infection along the ground is about 
forty or fifty feet daily, so that after some 
days' delay the whole square, must be in- 
closed with a disinfecting banckand the 
enclosed surface sprinkled. 
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THE CONSERVATORY 

OF THE 

-Hampton Normal & Agricultural 

1 INSTITUTE 
Now offers for sale— roots of the Yellow: 
Jasmine, Coleus, Begonia, Honeysuckle— 
Fragrant Monthly, Pink Azalea, Gerani- 
ums,Heliotrope,Euoymous or FrenchLau- 
rel, German Ivy, and grasses for hang- 
ing baskets ; bulbs of the Amaryllis At- 
amasco, Calla Lily, Smilax and Oxalis. 



Theodorlck A. Williams. 



Wm. C. Dickson. 



t. a. wilx.iams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

AMD 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

2 & 4 Boanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 
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HAMPTON I. * A. INSTITUTE 

Engineer and Cd nstruction Dep artment. 

Orders solicited for single 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 

ordered. Can bereadUy taken apart for ^shipment 

"FORBES & BUTT 

Manufacturers' Agents and Dealers In i 
SuppUet of all Unit lor 

STEAMBOATS, 
-v. RAILROADS, 

MACHINE SHOPS, 

& SAW MILLS, 
And • nmnl »»»ort«i»nt of Hardwire 
and Maobiaios' Tool*. 

mir PURE OILS A SPEOIALTY. 

Stores : No. S Market square, Norfolk, and No. 2 




Market square, 1 
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formal Jchool Jteam |fress, 
JOB ® @@&M 

PRINTERS, 

SAMPTOIT, VA-, 

M. B. CROWELL, Superintendent. 



Splendid steamers of the Old Bay Line. 

The drives in the vicinity are delightful, the 

an easy ride, drive, or sail. m^mAenm 

The olimate during the year Is unsurpassed for 
salubrity, the range of the thermometer here for 
the past 10 years aa taken from the notes of the. Me- 
teorological Obaervato; 
74°, 76°. for Summer! 71 
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PER ACRE 1 



The principles upon which we do 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name, 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. . 



THE WHITE RUSSIAN OATS 

SOMETHING NEW ! 
Tanners TUto. 

Asmtt Wanted in Every County. 

oduced. Their yield is enormous-being 
o 80 bushels per acre. They are strictly 
o ou °™\*" that win yield from 6 to ft 
bushels of Oats wlthclrculurs glvfug special terms 
toagenta and full Instructions as to time and roan- 
^- "wing will be sent pre-paid to any part of 
ed Slates or Canada on receipt of 4)1.00 

~ nn . I .Irvtan na„lrnffes for SO. 



This scries of school-books, numbering between 
three und four liumlred volumes, la fcnoym m* 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
^5!^™lOTcTand literature, from the Primer 
ddes tM lisping, »"jne of thejjtat, to 

ach volume, 

, , many, maintains standard of 

Srttfand assists, to its place, to round the perfect 

"it Is' the pride of the Publishers that toeil ■ lm- 
• ■ in not a single poor, or even indiner- 

Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
tftleqjageU a aort of* guarantee which the educa- 
ticraal public have learned to respect. 

A R^ fci OOL BOOKS-a title which is now nnl- 
v^lly conceded in Its broud.st sense and which 

the following well-known and universally popular 
works: 

NATIONAL EEADEES AND SPELLERS 

PARKER J: WATSOX. 

DIAGEAM ENGLISH GEAMMAE 

artl 

W. CLARK'. A. Jf. 




NATIONAL 8YSTEM 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 
Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
8 vil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle- . . ■ 

" = pers' Weekly. • 

aid most powerful illustrated , ?| m tri(0n (£J»UCfltionttl (£r)tloptttbiO, 

this couutry.— Louisville i *' „_ 

al. 



.,.,„«. thS time C W°proouro your seed, so aa to b. 
prepared for early fall sowing. Address 
. If c. H. T1BBS * CO., _ 

6-S ■ Cleveland, Bradley County, Tennessee. 



sers' Bazar. 



The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion.— Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS TOE 1876. 
Habpebs' Magazine, One Tear.... $4 00 
Habpbbb' Wmhi, One Year.... 4 00 
Habpebs' Bazab, One Year.... 4 00 



[CE BOOK FOB ALL MATTERS OF 

UCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN THE WORLD. 

It Is valuable for Teachers, School Offlcem, Clergy- 
mtn, lawyers, Editors, Politicians, aid Pareata with 
ohildren tp educate. It Is ondorsod by the hlghoat 
authorities In the land, among which are 47 out of 
48 State and Territorial Superintendents. It con- 
tains 300 pp., bound In oloth, «J M» manllla covers, 
*1.50. J. W. SCHEBMERHOBN * CO., Publishers, 
11 Bond Street, New York. 




We keop constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

jFOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOB BOY'S WEAR. 

I ' / '■ 7 r 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

■ 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Stbebt, 
NEW YORK. 

l»-75,iy 



NATIONAL 00UESE 

BY 

310NTEITH & 



IN GEOGBAPHY 

XcNALLY. 



of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DAVIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF 0. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSJC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
' CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 

NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABOD*S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL, PHLLOSOPHYI 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JABV1S' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. iggf*-. 
SEABING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 
The whole orowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional mar-"* 1 * known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



BBVLIH & CO.. 

CLOTHING 

H.O TJ S 3D;. 



A DworlpttM CntolopiK! of all A, S. Barnes * Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any . 
Teaoher or Sohool Officer applying for It 

The Nationa! Teacher,' Monthly oommauda to It. 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the oountry affords. Subscription, «1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPACT, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

118 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

10-75, ly 
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the majority need be virtuous and high- Congregationalists have sent over a mil- 1 to an innate con " 

minded, but that there arc enough good lion and a half dollars into the South and, t ^S^S^%" °<™ »™ n *4» «• 

and resolute men to compel respect for dc- for twelve years, over four hundred :too mucn UBeQ to their parent's\prnfanity to 

cencv and put down the wrong, no matter teachers annually, through whose aid ! nn( i it awe-inspiring. Possibly they are de, 

how many on its side. Thus ten righteous thousands have been brought to the light, i veloping an innate consciousness of future su- 

men may save a city. Moral force is the but they have received no ^responding | '^^^S^JSS^ boy thrown 

heavy artillery that Providence takes increaseof numbers. Baptistand Methodist . ^ flto of tearg by the 8 j ght „f a big black 

sides with. This and not his machinery societies have been far more benefitted. • mani w i t i, ut tho adventitious .aioVrtf swear- 

and manufactures is the success of the The American Missionary Association wor ds. He was terribly 'skeereil,r but the 

- •■ * -• '- - " •• - " 1 Aohtsif npnrlv ' fnrre of t.hfl inference — the innate consciousness 



nanufactures is the success 01 the The American Missionary M>wp™ words, lie was ternoiy -sneer 
Anglo Saxon. In vain has he belted the burdened itself with a heavy debtof nearly ; force of the inference-the inna^.™.™^ 
earth with telegraph wires and tracked it $100,000, because it was better to incur ; ' n «" whlte ra «^ i ' d not then 



... 



earth with telegraph wires and tracKea it siuu.uuu, oecause n. «» uc ^ cl ^ ... — ioc< . ur tou8 
witli railroads if corruption shall triumph the debt than to refuse the passionate ap- 1 
over honesty. peals for teachers that came up from every 1 

This race presents many discouraging ', quarter of the South. At the close of the ! When so much is said and so vigorously 
aspects, but it is saved and continually im- \ war, the enfranchised blacks- sought in-. sa id bv tne leaders of one party in the 
proved by a leaven of good and true men ; struction en masse; not a dollar was of- j South' of the " unmistabable " evidence 
whom schools and seminaries of learn- ; fered by a southern stale ; the need was that tue .. rea i f ce ling of the people " is in 
ing yearly supply. imperative. Few realized the danger of sympathy with "Civis" and Dr. Dabney in 

But such men are not so much the pro- '-' 
duct of schools as of home influence. The 
family is the corner stone of national ex- 
istence as well as the unit ot the church 
and of society. At the fireside and the 
family altar is kindled the light that lends 
to the salvation of a people : here are nur- 
tured the men and formed the forces that 
shape destinies. History abounds in 
proofs of this. 



HAMPTON, JULY, 1876. 



PREMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, ice will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
tilled " Cabin and i Plantation Songs, as 
Svng bu the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1 873-4-5. The 
books are sold at fifty rents apiece. 



mat tue real leeuug ui uiv pcupie is in 
imperative. Few realized the danger of sympathy with "Civis" and Dr. Dabney in 
letting the first fresh tide of enthusiasm tueir attacks upon free schools and negro 
die out, as in Jamaica where the aspira ecj„ cft tion, it is only fair to give the real 
tions consequent upon emancipation have, j f ee ling of a very opposite sort that exists 
from neglect, almost ceased. i m t ne South a chance to come to the sur- 

In the present stage of negro education j face The letter from a Southern lady 
debt should be avoided ; foundations have : w |,i c i, we print in another column gives as 
been laid ; state taxation is providing : .i unmistakable evidence " as could be de- 
for free schools ; the movement is assured | 8 j re( j f sucu a feeling, and there are many 
and the duty of the North is to aid the I f ea80n s to believe that it is very widely 
, s . i important central institutions that yearly : 8 p rea( j among the best of Southern men 

The Christian home is the point of de- 1 send out fresh forces as teachers and | anc i wom en. The letter is addressed to a 
....... «;„;i;,oti n n without, it schools nreor.hers to combat ignorance and super- f nrm<lr " Mammv " in the writer's familv. 



parture of civilization. Without it schools ! preachers to combat ignorance and super- 
and churches can do but little, as among I stition. 

the heathen who may be converted to the | But ten years ago the situation was 
truth, but so long as thev live like savages, critical. Kuklux were rampant; it was 
no matter whnt they profess, they only venial to shoot a " nigger " j the Carpet- 
attain to a low standard of morals and bagger was reaping his wicked harvest in 



The possibilities of negro culture are 
no longer a question. To be black is not 
to be incapable of the highest scholarship. 

The differentia of the two races in re- 
spect to intellect are in the average and 
not in the absolute. 

But capacity for knowledge is not ne- 
cessarily capacity for progress. Lack of 
brains is not the greatest difficulty with 
tropical or oriental races. The -Hindoos 
and the Zulus have poets and orators. . 

A people in the ruts of barbarism, as 
were some of the ancients, may have a 
literature and science that will not in the 
least relax their bondage to vice. 

We cannot reason from intelligent ne- 
groes.necessarily, toa civilized progressive 
race. The question with them is not; one 
of special profloiency, of success in one 
direction — the pursuit of knowledge — but 
of success all around. It is one of morals, 
industry, self-restraint; of power to or- 
ganize society, to draw social lines between 
the decent and indecent, to form public 
sentiment that shall support pure morals, 
and to show common sense in the rela- 
tions of life. 

Too much is expected of mere book- 
knowledge ; too much is expected of one 
• generation. The real upward movement 

the levelling up, not of persons but of 

i people, will be, as in all history, almost 
imperceptible, to be measured only by 
long periods. 

It is easy in twenty years to teach a 
million of colored children to read, but 
that is not all. Ninety-five per cent, of 
the Sandwich Islanders, from five to 
twenty years old, are at school, yet they 
are decaying. Spelling books do nipt, as 
a matter of course, make manly fibrel and 
practical self-restraint is not the immedi- 
ate result of learning. If h plain educa> 
tion increases, as we believe it does, the 
average man's value by twenty-five per 
cent, it alone cannot change his nature nor 
extinguish the passions that he has in- 
herited and that incapacitate him for self- 
government That requires time. 

Knowledge must be digested ; the ne- 
gro's power to acquire it is greater than 
his ability to assimilate and turn it to ac- 
count ; it sometimeB makes him seem like 
a ship with much sail and little ballast. 

Only so far as common sense and char- 
acter influence a people and make a public 
sentiment are they advancing,— not that 



easily backslide. As a missionary once 
said, "They compare well with respecta- 
ble sinners at home." They may be 
gathered into schools and into the fold of 
the church, but the family only can supply 
the nurture that makes character strong 
and the conscience quick and sound. 

Colored youth, to escape the terrible as- 
sociations of negro' life, the temptations 
of which are inconceivable to those in good 
circumstances, and to become better than 
their fathers, need the training and the 
refuge of Christian homes. Are they 
springing up as the result of negro educa- 
tion ? : Are there signs of social organiza- 
tion and of sound public sentiment ? 

In Norfolk, Richmond, Danville, Char- 
lestown and throughout the South the ne- 
gro is- a considerable property owner. He 
has over 300,000 acres of land in Georgia 
alone.! As a squatter he lives in squalor ; 
as an industrious tenant he improves ; as 
an intelligent freeholder he builds a de- 
cent Ijouse, tidily kept, with a pretty gar- 
den. 

The dead level of slavery is broken; 
they are rising or sinking according to 
their qualities and opportunities; thou- 
sands are collected in families. In time 
we expect <*> see Bucn diffused intelligence,, 
such self-respect and regard for character 
as to i create a leading class, creating, by 
sympathy and unity, a higher negro sen- 
timent, honest and fearless, sensible and 
not sentimental about the position of the 
race, making the best of their disadvan- 
tages,: and, regardless of numerical weak- 
ness, trusting in being right and in moral 
force Tar controlling influence. 

With this directing power which institu- 
tions at the South are preparing, the 
colored race, though weighed down by a 
mass of degradation, should steadily pros- 
per, gradually passing from subjection to 
impulse to subjection to reason; basing 
their prosperity upon ownership of the 
soil, and diligence in labor and study, and 
in whatever their hands find to do. Their 
children will then grow up in good home 
influences and school-teachers will sow 



former " Mammy " in the writer's family, 
now employed as forewoman in the Indus- 
trial room of the Hampton Institute, where 
two of her sons are at school. 



the name of loyalty and patriotism, and 
the terrified or plundered freedman, a vic- 
tim or a tool, found his best friend in the 
ostracise.: and detested " Yankee school- 
marm " who alone brought the means of 
escape from his real bondage — that to ig- 
norance and his own vices, and, with the 
Bible and the spelling book trained his 
conscience and his mind, teaching him to 
use prudently his new-found liberties. 
To meet the need of the hour compelled a 
debt just as much as it did to drive the 
armies of Lee from the defences of Wash- 
ington. That debt was incurred in the 
cause of liberty and humanity, and the 
wealth of the nation that owes so much to 
negro labor and to the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association should pay 

FUinrr. 

A correspondent of the Virginia Patron 
thus reinfoices the thunder of the Anti-Frec- 
school party: I. ' 

He says,— "TbU truthfulness of the forcible 
argument of 'Civis' in his recent warfare vs. 
Public Schools, viz.: that 'the negro has an 
innate consciousness of his own inferioiity 
and if left alone will show it on all occasions," 
was happily illustrated right in the circum- 
stances which seek to make him an equal. 
Riding in to Danville early one morning, my 
companion and myself overtook a party of ne- 
gro lads and lasses en route for the school- 
house. My companion, it must be said with 
regret, was given to profanity and an oewsion 
so extremely lonthsoinc scarcely ever failed to 
arouse him. The words here quoted from him 
were, then, interspersed with frequent oaths 
and uttered in an extremely angry tone: 

Com.— (Loudly and angrily.) Where nre you 
going ? - ' I i . 

Boy— (With fear und trembling.) Ise gme 
■gine — gwine to schule. 
Com.— (With surprise.) What for 



seed in fruitful soil. There will 
success higher than intellectual at- 
Snt, success in moral force, in good 
-success all around. 



American Missionary Association 
York has established in nearly 
every j Southern State one or more educa- 
foundations of great present and 
ictive power for the welfare of the 
i race whose benefits therefrom it 
; difficult to estimate 



Boy— (Nervously") Dey sends me, 
Com.— (Same toue.f Who ? 



Boy -Dad 

" By this time the boy's nerves have become 
completely unstrung beneath so strong a 
charge of angry looks, tones and words, and 
'his deeply moved soul is expressing itself in 
eloquent tears.' 





We quote from a correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican the following 
translation of an extract from a leading 
journal of Paris, and remark that the edu- 
cational institutions and departments of 
the various states from which, as from 
perennial fountains, streams of pure and 
saving influence are pouring over the coun- . 
try, are, most of them, assigned to places 
in the Centennial Exposition anything 
but -expressive of their importance to.'the 
nation's future, compared with the contents 
of show-cases and specimens of handiwork 
adapted to the cravings of luxury : 

"It is by liberty and labor that this miracle 
of a growing power has been accomplished. 
The exposition at Philadelphia is nevertheless 
not all. and at this moment, when the wonders 
of industry arc displayed in one of the historic 
cities of the United States, many other prob- 
lems are agitated in this land so rapidly trans- 
formed by an indefatigable race. There is, 
above all, a question of grave importance by 
the side of the pomps of Philadelphia, viz., 
What is the real measure of progress in ideas, 
morals and institutions beyond the Atlantic f 
The grc:it republic has, up to this time, tri- 
umphed over all natural difficulties as well as 
the complications of civil war. The exterior 
is grandeur," but what is there beneath it ? 
For some time strange symptoms succeed each 
other, and seem to reveal an increasing inva- 
sion of corruption upon the domain of public 
morals. One recollects that, some years since, 
frightful scandals were discovered in the mu- 
nicipal administration of New York. There 
was then an organized plunder of all public 
and private interests, and unfortunately this 
was not peculiar to New York, but was repro- 
duced, though with less- noise, in many other 
cities. No one can tell how far this corruption 
has gone or may yet go. This is the reverse 
of the beautiful medal of the American repub- 
lic. The evil exists, beyond a doubt. A con- 
gressional committee, some years since, bluntly 
declared, 'that it was necessary to turn die 
thieves out of public service— that they were 
to be found-in offices high and low.' General 
Grant has said, in one of his messages, lhat it 
is necessary ' to protect the country from nu- 
merous abuses and the squandering of the pub- 
lic funds.' Parties have made haste to nut in 
their programmes ' the reform pf the civil ser- 
vice.' And to sum up all, if is proved that 
this strange phenomenon of administration 



eloquent tears.' I . I this strange phenomenon of administration 

Pom.— (More tenderly.) What is that in I and political demoralization has made alarm 
your hand ? . j ing progress for a number of years. It is e 

Boy— (Fearfully.) It's (sob) it's (sob) it s a pro blem wn i c h earnestly engages the most em 
I inent publicists of the United StateB. The 
u do with it ? j ev n which strikes the most clear-sighted minds 

courage, his educational , of tnc Un ited States, and of which the recent 
) I (wiping away a tear) scandals Rre only a symptom, is due to causes 

ti- u nanfnnnrl onmitrh - — f n fin 



assured him as we drove on that he would be 
b uuuuum «~ i likely to serve his state after a while. 'But 

lile devoting due attention to theo- i added he, to me, 'it will be, if ever. In the 
logical training it has, far more than any penitenttary.' The utter fol y of a. nfortto 
exiting organization, done a generous and T^er^iS 
catholic work in fitting teachers whose | of hta own inferiority' is and 

mission is not sectarian, but for the bene- j f 0U nd an insurmountable barrier." 

whatever denomination may reap the j Argument, — A snwll bUrt -IwrjriM when 



book, sur. 

Com.— What do you do with it ? 
Boy— (With more courage, his e 

pride being touched.) I (wiping away a tear) : J^flgi, are only a symptom, 

I — I— I tries to- learn. <; diverse enough and profound enough,— to an 

Com.— What are you crying for ? »- I ever-increasing change of morals and institu- 
Boy— (Tears all gone.) Ise skecrcd. ti()n8 Tnttt which made the strength of the 

" There was a brighter and more hopeful i constitution, as Washington understood it, 
tune on the countenance of this future states- ; 8carc cly exists, to day. The great republic 
man, (our 'nation's ward'), as our companion : ^^,,3 to suffer from the vices of democracy— 

3 v:_ ». .1™,, nn ih»t. he would be j t) J n tne un chaining of cupidities provoked 

and favored by an unlimited system of elective 
offices— from the lowering of the moral and 
intellectual standards in public, assemblies— 

. .1 LI..-*.—;,... ^annmlMtinn t,f fiolitl- 



fit Of 

fruit of their labors. 



1 sworn at furiously by a big white man 



from the blustering denommation of poWi- 
eiant organized to prey upon the public life. 
It is doubtless only a crisis, and the people 
which has known how to triumph over the 
danger of dissolution by civil war will, sooner^ 



Y 



, or later, know well how tu oppose energeti- 
cally that which threatens its moral and na- 
tional existence." 



The letter from Mrs. Orra Langborne of 
Lynchburg, will be read with interest as the 
testimony of an eduo. ted Southerns lady, 
born and brought up under the old re- 
gime. Her views as to the character, 
progress and capabilities of the freedmen 
possess peculiar value for all interested in 
the colored race. 



The Hampton Normal School ac- 
knowledges with thanks the receipt of a 
. . . ... . i i e- .1 : !„ ~f 



unjust. 

Strange as is this fact of human nature, 
it has often been repeated in history. To 
suffer persecution does not make men mer- 
ciful—the Children of Israel enslaved the 
Canaanites— Calvin burned Servctus— the 
Puritans ming the Quakers. Is this an 
inevitable chapter iri the future develop- 
ment of African history, or can we raise 
the fountair.-head at home before we turn 
on the streams to water the desert ? 



plants produced in our trial reierreu w v- -r — s --- ■■- 

last month, we should judge them worthy | have waded throagh the brush and bogs 
of attention in more northern rofculities. , I looking for the tows and, boy-like, we 
Even poor land will grow cow peas. On : thought them dreadfully coptrary ani- 
very poor land' the peas are sown the end | mals. But we have lived long enough to 
of April the crop turned under to enrich ; learn better, and now think the biped the ^ 
the land', and a second sowing immediate- ; more contrary animal of the two. 
lv made The peas must not be sown un- [ Boys, we will tell you a secret that will 
til the soil is warm ; the land ia welt plow- ! save you a great deal of trouble and it is 
cd and a bushel of seed for good land, and j this : Every time the cows are driven up 
5 or 6 pecks for poor, is sown broadcast, , at night or in the morning, give them a 
land harrowed in, or covered by a light good lick of meal or bran, and the • [ 
plow: sown in June or July, the seed cows will always be on .hand at the milk- 
I should be plowed in deep. The Bed, Clay, i ing Lime— American Stock Journal., 

I Til 1. WMnnswX'ttMll fire thft kllldS I , . , „ „ 

We have received from Europe 



o Un <™ ~- — r-rr j should be plowed in deep. The Ked, way. 

s receipt oi a T||B American Citizen, published in B]ack) an<1 vVhippoorwill, are the kinds 

patchwork quilt, the work of the pupds ° r j Lexington, K.y., says] : , | m0Bt esteemed for fodder, and they do bet- 1 ^rX™toKaTek| » 

the Washburn Industrial School of Wor- 1 „ Tbe colol . ed peop i c vote with the Re- 1 terQn 80i , 8 The La ,i yi White Table, • pr „i u< .. e9 w,lid heads of cabbage the 
cestor, Mass. This Industrial School, publican pa ,.ty, not because of any pecu- ] an(J Crowdel . varieties require richer soils, mouth of a flour barrel and larger. '1 
founded years ago by Deacon Icbabod , iar . gocjaJ allvan tage8 that they derive , d he kindg cu i tivat ed for table use; ^^^^SS^T^^ 
Washburn ot Worcester, is one of those from 
successful charities which are quietly work- i 
ing out here and there in onr land 



limited quan- 
Seed, which 
of the 
These enor- 



k iJJi ! pumican party, not ^» ■« —j i~~- an( j (Jrowder varieties require rmuei mouu. ... — .. .»». . <>rdi „arv 

,iar SOcial allvanta S e8 tbat AH ey dunV S and are the kinds cultivated for table use; <Eg^£ZS2?^Z22&& 
f tn0 ? c ' from so doing, but because of tbe avowed | y. arfi oftcn 80wn ^twer, rows of corn . realiLd from their 

y W0 £ K " I principles of that party in favor ol equa flt th( . la8t working. (j w peas are often pr(Klu( . t i„ n . h, transplanting from these seed, 
ln . I human rights in a legal and not a tcxriol uultivateu j„ orchards, serving to shade Kr eat care should be used to give 



very spirit of the Master, the problems of | 3en8( , especially. They fear the Demo- 
tbe world's redemption. Children of any ; crat j e pa rty chiefly because of its pant 
itid and nationality are welcomed alike to ; _— h„t should it so conduct itself in 




by-Bev. Mr. Cheever for the Superintcn 
■dent, Mrs. Souther, shows a good year's 
work. The school has met every Satur- 
day since November litb. Twenty ladies 
have given their time to the labor of teach- 
ing sewing, Scripture lessons, nnd singing. 
One hundred and fifty children have been 
members of the school during the past 
winter, with an average attendance of one 
hundred and thiity, and four hundred and 
forty-five garments have been cut and pre- 
pared for their use, of which one hundred 



cultivated jn orchards, serving to shade . „«« o^shoald la- used ^'V'^S'SS 
the ground around young trees and at the . ^^L^^Xt'^^^ 
same time furnishn. B a valuable crap of ^m. on^r ^ ^ ^ ^ cu i,i,„ g( . p^sts and 4 
fodder. ! beautiful chrouaw. The Maiden s Dream full set 

1 sent free with each package. Address. B. Ales.- 

.' *~* I auder Si Co:, sole C. S. Agents. 8th St.. oppomte 

reason "why "be should always cast his i Sea-sand is largely used as a fertilizing cooper Institute. New York. Please quote this 
ballot solid for the Republican party, j agent by the farmers on the French coasts : paper. 

The colored people, us soon as they deem : f Normandy and Brittany, who apply it AUGUST FLOWER, 

it politically safe to do so, are just as likely a t the rate of three hundred and flfty -three - Tho m08t mi8erab i e beings in the wqrld are 
to divide their votes between the two , cubic feet to the acre, and obtain such thoge 8u ff e rirg from Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
^parties as any other class of our j ^eriu, J ^that .ey Z 

. . , . years running. The sand .. replete with ^StSS!mTZ effects, such as Sour 

"^flrirnltnrttl. nitrogenous matter. The mixture ot lresn , 8tolnacllj Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveness, 
— — 1 and salt water, at the mouth of rivers, ap- Palpitation of the Heart, Heart-bum, Water- 



i.. fcrmpni is covered by the rema ns of shell-nsh, w m reliove you. *or sale in nampiuu u, 
obild received a .preset of a parcel orj ap = <g t^/aUTheTeed'brought in by the sea is im- Messrs. Selden * C o., and Druggist, genendly 

candy and a picture ca7d, and at the close { ^jg**, basetl upon the p. egnated by animal detritus. These de- DYSPEPSIA, 

of the session each girl of the twenty f "™'f '°XSc m » »ho have de- ] posits, added to those derived from the Amori(!ans are particularly subject to this 
classes received a package of flannel for a re ^„™'S tot" m the labora- ! luxuriant vegetation which covers the hot- diSeasc and its effects: such as Sour ^tomacl^ 
"skirt and an orange. The humanizing ™ted years to patient . tests in the laoora , | whicb (mm ^ Headacllei Habltua CosUveuess lleart- 

influence of such practical Ug ^ tf?^^^ ro^ * ^ ^V** sometimes covers ^^^^^4^ 

benevolence will tell upon ^-»^\^S£^**U^ evidence of the , the surface so densely as to impede n v>. \he ifeart and all dUe^es of the 

tions, and the cup of cold water to these f^nVbetoeeo practice an.l science, gation, contribute to tne powerful fert hz- ^ P,^ and Liver . Two dd ses of GaEiss's 
Uttle ones will not fail of its reward. ^J^^SZr what to do; ing ^ ^^V^^^A 

is sliowing him how N atui e may be made tlie results * men ioiiow its use 9 ,au.-s it wdl not cure. If you doubt this go to 

. winnino . „f .he year the to assist his operations ; is saying to him AT a recent horticultural meeting at y0U r Druggist and got a Sample Bottle for 10 

American C'SatTon 1c y Sued an " your methods and means of working are one of the speakers gave the re- ™ 

tJZl for funds f ta send a ^omi)anV of good so far as they go, but are imperfect , f hig c i perien ce in hedge planting. 

-^e advantage of my experience .and Hc a(U , 8eU a ' sin „ lc row Uedge with the 
of the °v™ having cxh .ustcd be re- reach better results ... a shorter t.me. ^ ^ about sis inche8 apart . A sue 

Dme-made manures for ,„„, w in his oninion. cannot be ,„,,„ „, oU a„d rem chmiuos, nary fme^ all 



the,' Four beautiful fin 
A sue- ! 9 . ; 



il chromes 7 x !) and one 
•- -nd sis size 7iB and 
full family port- 



™°* t^XX^tTt^^ «ea formers. However much tbe pseudo- 

^of^nZtfttLA any scientist, who rejects facts which Ms t beo- make them val able afterward. 

oeoXwhTare ^ rf^ has indeed ries fail I to explain, may endeavor to torn 0ne difflculty experienced ,„ cult.vat.ng 

„ J.WiQhprl 1 a,rain and aeain in mis- it to ridicule as " unscientific "—with the reen8 i8 t i lat inexperienced persons 

^.^^^^t^^ ^- true economist and practical agneu tunst tuem deep , the earth as 

Tust how it is to Le proved in Af- the solid 'facts derived from crucial test of u , d he Tl 0U ght to be put 

whether by training ^ natTve helpers Nature's laboratory w l outweigh all l.,s the earth an( , the 8? il packed „| 

Ground or by cotoXn^ colored theories and the sha low soplnstry by ' hem in 8Uch a way that the air can- sue 

Americlnsr^d wM ^ ?he American which he.seeks to susta n , titem . Tte true ^ at their root If the earth is dry $ 

tVeedman can in most cases best help his scientist, however, does not shut his eves h u bc wet wltu 

staying here, are St. 1 o^" questions and ^^"^ni^^ 8U01)U 1 be care- Oyster Shell Ltme 



institute, Now York 

^JX^ZV^Z^^'s Cure's laboratory, will outweigh all bis ^ ^ ^ ^arth'and the soil packed 

Americans, ano wueuitr uie jimi v ^ ;o() , iQt hnw>rvnr. does not shut his eyes .£Cm k„ «»t with one or two pails ««•'»"» r F 1 

[ mulched. lsnELiuu! Makk.no Pai-eu for Maukino 

: C. otii.no without a Preparation.— Ihree- 

%^^%*s*^ r^r :r ^^^to B^s^s&aSS m^Pt^j^s 

fairiytoanyfa g etsbearin^uponeitherside. ^^^^rSS^JSSrS. ttifSkjg* ^ZTTl' r ^ ^ 

. J u.. .. ... * i, mil. «<■ ofll tuir font, nf carbonate 01 lime, i T\ . . r j _»»v, « tint.imn or other- 

washed 



have resulted from the colonists' oppres- farm manures to become fitted to yield up on account of the animal matter it con- , AJenjrwi 

s^andPt they have even triedTo re- their food readily : to the crops to ^1^.^^^ 

tTftotrnlr 1 Sys1hra C Li^, they t Ve,)eenaP ' Maine Farmer^X^^ 

ritl^dXed^Tw^^^^^ I • fe^fetStf 

ary from the United States, « Sir, I assure V gQWHEEH COW PEAS. 'Vn "cticaUv of no value 

vou it was a great mistake that we did not yjnyi are practically of no value. 

introducT slavery here," and that this At t;he close of an artiole descriptive of 



WHEN THE COWS COME HOME. 



introduce Slavery uere, suu turn, iu» ^.v — — — . 

apirit pen-ades the community. This . Cow Pens, given last month, we stated that wasted'vears 

loundsilmost incredible ; but he forcibly we expected an article upon their cnltiva- Many of ^our farmers have wastefl iy ea 

st":^ow indeed could it be otherwise^ tion; this has come to ben LW ^ > are pf fi^^tfg* £°%Z tme at 

We know only slave-holding civilization, quite unable to make ro3m ^for it^ *nc I it »°t teach tnen ^ co 

nSp^ben^^ ^ * ™ 



BALTIMORE AND NOBFOLK. 

PEOPLE'S LINE. 
The swift and reliable iron steamer Am 
leaves foot ot Gay St., Baltimore, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4 r. M., for Nor- 
folk, touching at Old Point. Returning 
leaves Norfolk Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays, for Baltimore, at 4 p. M. , and Old 
Point at 5 p: m., thereby affording travelers a 
delightful view of Chesapeake Bay by daylight. 
Fare: Baltimore to Norfolk f2-00. 

Round trip , ■ [ 3.00. 

Don't buy through tickets. « 



1820— 1875. 

The following 1ms appeared substantially in 
former yearn, but the distinpuiHhed chronicler, 
in preparing a Centennial edition, has given it 
Borne fresh touches, put on from the Connecticut 
point of view, as may be seen in the allusions 
to Gen. Israel "Putnam, for inBtanc?, under dates 
interesting to him and his descendants: 

1620. Lands on Plymouth Rock, and sets up 
for himself. 

1621. Keeps Thanksgiving — in no danger of 
overeating. 

1622. builds a Meeting House. 

1623. Proclaims a Fast Day. 

1628. Cuts down a May Pole at Merry Mount, 
as a rebuke to vain recreations. 

1635. Is crowded for accommodations, and 
stakes out a new farm at Connecticut 

1637. Makes war on the Autinomians, and 
the Pequot Indians— and whips both, 

1638. Starts a College, and 
164d. Sets up a Printing Pre*). 

1643.- (Joes into a Confederacy— the first 
Colonial Congress. 

1648. Lays down the .Cambridge Platform. 
Hangs a Witch. 

1640. Sets his face against the unchristian 1 
custom of wearing long hair, " a tiling uncivil 
and uncomely." 

1651. Is rebuked for " intolerable excess and 
bravery of apparel," and is forbidden to wear 
gold and silver lace, or other such gew-gaws. 

1652. Coins Pine Tree Shillings— and makes 
the business profitable. 

1663. Prints a Bible for the Indians. 

1680. Buys a "hang up" Clock, and occa- 
sionally carries a silver watch, that helps him 
guess the time of day. About this period learns 
to use Forks at table; a new fashion. 

1002. Is scared by Witcha again, at Salem; 
budgets the better of them. 

1701. Founds another College, which, after a 
while, settles down at New Haven. 

1704. Prints his first Neirtpaper, in Boston. 

1705. Tastes Coffee, as a luxury, and at his 
own table: 

1707. Constructs nnother Platform— this 
time at Saybrook. 

1710. BeginB to sip Tea — very sparingly. 
It does not come into family use till five and 
twenty years later. 

1711. Puts a letter into his first Pott -Office. 
1720. Eats a Potato— and takes one home 

to plant in Ins garden as a curiosity. 

noculated for the Small Pox — not 



ery day Shirts made 
Percussion 



panor. ouys a ow 
at »S3 per gross). H 
without Ruffles. 

1825. About this time, puti 
Lock on his old musket. 

1826. Buys his. wife a pair of queer-shaped 
India Rubber overshoes. Puts on his first False 
Collar. Tries an " Experimental " railroad, by 
horse powi-r. 

1828. Tustes his Brat Tomato — doubtingly. 
Is told that it is unfashionable to feed himself 
with his knife — and buys Siioer Forks, for great 



occasions 

1833. 
called a 
Throws 
and BteL] 



Hubs his first Friction Match — then 
' Lucifer," and afterward "Loco Foco." 
away the old Tinder Box, with its flint 



Tries a 



yi r— Court, and played before Francis I., the Em- 

1761 A* onc looking into the P L ' ror - 10 the wond er and delight of all who 
)f the' chapel-master of Saltzburg j hcar ' 1 them " 

little figure bent over a nis father had only taught hiin on the harp- 



In the 
sitting-rr 

might Iil . . 

table, busily scratching away with pen and ink. sichord, but he had a little violin on which 
The childish hand hardly knew how to hold llc played to amuse himself. Six triosNjom- 
the pen, but hurried along with marks and P"sed by Wenzl were once brought to him to 
dots and strange-looking characters, smeared try his powers. Little Wolfgang begged that 
with ink, and now and then blackened with he might play the second violin part, and 
a huge blot as the pen dashed from ink to pa- , brought out his own instrument Co. play with 
per with trembling eagerness. The door ! the others. His father /cfused him, and bade 
opened, and the chapel-master entered with a 1 hi™ "»■> away; but Sch^chtntr, whose part it 
friend, but the little curly head did not stir. «as, called him back and said, "Nevermind, 
" What are you doing, my son ?" i little man, wipe away those tears, and stand 

'•I am composing a concerto for the harp- ; ''y me." He did so, looking over the musi- 
Invents the Reuileer, and sets about I sichord, papa. I have nearly finished the first 1 eian's shoulder; and soon Schachtnerpuas sur- 
; the world with it, as a peace-maker, part." : P"&ed to hear a clear clean-cut tone l striking 

'old Pen, but cannot find a good one I "Let me sec." I * n with his. Gradually he heard the music 

yet— nor till 1844. Builds a real Railroad, aud ! «.jj please; I have not yet finished." 1 distinctly played, and softening his own tones 

rides on it. The father took the paper, however, and , more and more, let the little fellow play on. 

Gets in a panic— and out again, after showcd it to his friend. They both laughed : Finally he ceased playing altogether, . and 
free "»»* " ■«ln-ni««i«™. > 
1# 



use of shm-plnsttrs heartily at-the scrawl ; but on looking more at- : * olfgang playCd on without interruption 

•3b. Adopts the new fashion of putting his . ; , ch:l pel-nmster said : * through that trio and the next, and until the 

■n 111 EWOtfom fHHhlOll Which does not L ?\ " L " J,„ „ *, .... ' ! Wh<..P «v Wl W„ n,rf,rmJ hoA h*_ 
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cradle of 



day 

opening a ten years' quarrel. 

1740. Manufactures tinned wi 
the first Tin Pedler on his travel 

1742. Sees Faneuil Hall built. 
Liberty is ready to be rocked. 

1745. Builds an Organ; but does not yet .per- 
mit it to be played in the Meeting House. 

1750. Buys a bushel. of Potatoes for winter's 
use— all his friends wondering what he will do 
with bo many. 

1755. Puts up a franklin Stove in his best 
room; and tries one of the newly ■ invented 
Lightning Hods. -I 

1760. About this time begins to wear a collar 
to his shirt.' When fate can afford it, taken his 
wife to meeting in a Chaise, instead of on a 
pillion, as heretofore. 

1705. Shows his dislike to stamped Paper, 
and joins the " Sons of Liberty.*' 

1708. Tries his hand at Type Founding— not 
yet successfully — in Connecticut. 

1770. Buvs a home-made Wooden Clock. 

1773. Waters his Tea in Boston harbor. 
Plants Liberty Trees, wherever he finds good 
soil. ( 

1774. Lights Boston streets with oil Lamp*: 
a novelty (though "New Lights'* had been 
plenty, some years before). 

1775. Shows Lord Percy how to march to 
"Yankee Doodle." Calls at Ticonderoga, to 
take lodgings for the season. Sends General 
Putnam (under the command of several colonels) 
with a small party, to select a site for Bunker 
Hill Monument. 

1770,. Brother Jonathan— &a he begins to be 
called in the family— declares himself Free and 
Independent. 

1780. Buysan " Umbrillo " for Sundays; and 
whenever lie shows it is laughed at for his ef- 
feminacy. 

1791. Starts a Cotton Spinning factory. 

1792. Has been raising Silk Worms, in Con- 
necticut; and now gives his minister (not his 
wife) a home-made silk gown. Buys a Carpet, 
for the middle of the parlor floor. 

1798. Invents the Cotton Gin— and thereby 
trebles the value of southern plantations. 

1795-1800. Wears Pantaloons occasionally, 
but not when in full dress. Begins to use Plates 
on the breakfast and tea table. 

1802. Has the boys and girls vaccinated. 

1806. Tries to burn a piece of Hard Coal from 
Philadelphia; a failure. 

1807. Sees a boat go by. Steam, on the Hud- 
son. 

1815. Holds a little Convention at Hartfoi 
but doesn't propose to dissolve the Union. Bu 
one of Terry's patent " Shelf Clocks," for $3u".- 
00, and regulates his watch by it. 

1M7. - Sets up a Stove in the Meeting Houbv, 
and builds a fire in it on Sunday; an innovation 
which is stoutly resisted by many. 

1817. Begins to run a Steamboat on Long 
Island Sound— and takes passage on it to New 
York, after making his will. 

1819. Grown bolder, he crosses the Atlantic 
in a steamship. . 



" Burni 
for y« 
agent, 
Kerosene, 

1H44. Sends his first message bv the Mertric 
Telegraph. 

1847. Buys his wife a Sewing Machine— in 
the vain hope that somehow it will keep the 
buttons on his shirts. Begins to receive adviceB 
from the " Spirit World." 

1855. Begins to bore and be bored by the 
Hoosar Tunnel. 

1858. Celebrates the laying of the Ocean Ca- 
ble, and sends a friendly message to John Bull. 
Next week begins to doubt whether the cable 
has been laid at all. 

1801. Goes south to help compose a family I 
quarrel. Takes to using Paper Money. 

1801-1805. Climbs the Hill Difficulty— re- j 
lieved of his pack after Jan. 1, 1804; but loses j 
(i heat Heart, April 14, 1865. 

1805. Gets the Atlantic Cable in working 
order at last, in season to send word to his Brit- 
ish cousins (who have been waiting for an invi- 
tation to hiB funeral) that he " lives yet." 

1805-1875. Ib reconstructing and talking 
umption. SendB his boys to the Mu- 
ee an old-fashioned Silver Dollar. 
•1875. Goes to Bunker Hill to pay honor to 
the illustrious men who commanded General 
Putnam. Thinks he won't inflate— and helps 
strangle a western rag-baby. Gets ready to 
celebrate his second golden wedding by a grand 
family reunion In Philadelphia. —Boston Semi- 
Week'ty Advertiser. 



See," it is really composed by rule; but it i whole .six had been performed. He had be- 
10 one could play it." 1 come absorbed in the music, and all uncon- 

cll studied before it is played,'* ciously threw his wjjojj/soul into the perform- 
4 See this is the way it begins!" i since, and with flushed cheek and flashing eye, 
played on to the close, radiant with 
delight, while the tears rolled down 
the chapel-master's face as he listen- 
ed to the boy. 

He had never before heard him 
play on the violin, and was over- 
whelmed with astonishment and joy. 

"Little music-king thou art, my 
Wolferl, and thou shalt reign over 
us all," he cried as he clasped him in 
his arms. 

Before Wolfgang was eight years 
old, and Anna twelve, they had per- 
formed at the courts of Vienna, Par- 
is, Munich and London. At Vienna 
they saw and played with the Mario 
Antoinette, and Wolfgang shocked 
the fine Court ladies by jumping in-, 
to the lap of the Empress for a kiss. 
He could play the works of Bach, 
Handel and other masters, and in 
England composed six sonatas, 
which he dedicated to the Queen. 

Returning to France, they travel- 
ed about in that country and in Hol- 
land, and Wolfgang played on the 
organs of most of the churches and 
monasteries. 

One evening being caught in a 
thunder-storm, they took shelter in 
a mouastary. The monks were a,t 
supper, and did not know of their 
guests' arrival. But soon, wonderful 
music began to steal into the hall 
from the chapel ; sometimes sweet 
and sad, then wild and stormy; now 
a single voice with pleading tones, 
again a great chorus of response; 
now the rolling of the thunder and 
the booming of the wind, and, as 
these died away, a soft, clear sunny 
strain, telling that the storm was 
over. The Fathers were in great af- 
fright ; one and another stole into the - 
dark chapel to listen, and they count- 
ed themselves over and over again 
to be sure they were all there. But 
at last a light was brought, the 
strangers were discovered, and 
Wolfgang greatly enjoyed their 
amazement, terror, and delight. 
They could not believe it was he 
who had played such music, so far 
beyond what even Brother Ambrose 
played — their fine musician. They 
thought it was a spell — an en- 
chantment — a holy charm — a 
miracle. And when at last con- 
s a true mortal boy, they lavished 




CELEBRATING THE FOURTH. 



ng Fluid "; and rontii 

years, with changes of name of the active I in playing enough of it to show what his idea ! tnc kindest "hospitality on the' Mozarts,~and 
at, down to and including " Xon-Explosive was . \ hadc them God . speed on the morrow w hh 

°ff ne * .j:. — ^V- i . „, , . It was indeed a musical composition, cor- man y a blessing. 



rectly composed, but containing such great 
difficulties that an able musician would have 
found it impossible to execute it on the harp- 
sichord. 

The chapel-master was Leopold Mozart, and 
the little composer, only five years old, was 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, afterward so cele- 
brated in the musical wojqkI. 

Two years before, he had stood listening at 
the fireside while his papa gave a music-lesson 
to his sister Anna. / 
"Thou teachest Nunnerl, papa; teach" me 
I too." 

I "But thou art a baby, Wolferl; wait, my 
little man." 

I But when the lesson was over, and papa 
gone, the little fellow went to the harpsichord 
and standing on tiptoe, groped among the 
keys, with his baby-fingers stretched wide 
apart, till he fqnnd and played a perfect chord. 
Papa's music-ear caught the sound, and he 
rushed back into the room to find that his 
baby had indeed all alone, found his way into 
the beautiful tone-world. 

After that, music-lessons were for him too, 
and he was never far away when Nunnerl was 
at the harpsichord, but, perched on his father's 
knee, followedevery movement and tone, and 



many t 

At the consecration of a church belonging 
to the Orphans' Home in Vienna, Mozart com- 
posed the music for the occasion, and con- 
ducted it, although only twelve years of age. 
At thirteen, he went to Rome with his father, 
and there, in the Sistine Chapel, below-fhe 
grand painting of "The last Judgment," 
which Michael Angelo had painted three hun- 
dred years before, he heard the wonderful mu- 
sic of "The Miserere." 

This is only performed in Holy Week by 
the Pope's choir, and no one has ever been 
allowed to have a copy of the music, or even 
to see it. Bnt so astonishing was little Mozart's 
memory, that, on his return from the chapel, 
he not only wrote out the music correctly, Dut 
could also sing it "perfectly,— a feat which 
mnde him the musical wonder of the age. 

He was received with the greatest enthusi- 
asm in Italy ; made a Knight of the Golden Spur, 
by the Pope; elected a member of the Phil- 
harmonic Academy, and had praises and hon- 
ors heaped upon him in the very land of song 
and art. 

At fifteen years of age he composed his first 
opera. But we must now take leave of the 
boy. 

His works were numerous, and have 
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these printing presses a 

Lord heareth all who call upon ! ™* of „ ^^.ff m<m i?" U8ed *" ? l^'t 
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long; and at thirty-live he left to imf world/though I think you will not find it easier ! tcenth century. 
tionai Cl ' ,nI ' eri,ttnc6 of bis musical composi- to understand than theiothere. | _ Efchone of 

They are full of grace, and beauty. Some 
of them are sad and mournful ; some running 

' 1 ' ' ' ! press here exhibited which Franklin used, and 

1 step over to the Ivy mills still running where 
I he used to buy his paper, and in which the 
1 Coutinen.al money, so coarse and clumsy, was 



over with fun and frolic; but sonatas, operas, 
'and masses all speak the genius of the great 
musician. 

His last work was a requiem, which a srtanger 
came to him and ordered. Mozart began to 
write it, and was to have it finished in a 
month. But when the stranger returned at 
was not done. P . 1 

" How much longer do you want 1 " 
■'Another month," replied Mozart. 
He continued to work on it, but his health, 
already poor, began to fail, and ho grew feebler 
each day. He often told his wife he was writ 1 
ing the requiem for himself, and his melan- 
choly increased day by day. He fancied that 
the unknown person was a being from another 
world, and became convinced that he was 
sent to warn him of his own departure. Painful- 
ly he worked on with liis failing strength, and 
at last the requiem was completed ; but when 
the stranger called for it Mozart was dead, and 
the solemn requiem, written for another, was 
his own death-song. 



THE LORD'S PRATER IN ARABIC, BUL- 
GARIAN AND HAWAIIAN. 

In the library of the Bible House . in 
London is a wonderful and most interest- 
ing sight — a specimen of the Lord's Prayer 
written in every known language of the 
world and in every dialect of each lan- 
guage and in every age of the dialect. It 
seems like a pledge of the promised time 
when the knowledge of . the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea, and as we look over the many strange 
and puzzling characters, we can but pray 
for His Kingdom to come when the most 
beautiful of all prayers shall be not merely 
written in the languages, but on the hearts 
of all, from the least to the greatest, 
j The first of the three specimens in our 
picture is, in the Arabic tongue. Look on 
your map of Asia and' find Arabia, and re- 
member all you have' been told of it. It 
is a strange country, a country without a 
navigable river ; the camel is its ship of 
commerce, with which its merchants cross 
the vast sandy deserts where even a wolf 
could not live three days. The Arabian 
horses, you know, are . the finest in the 
world. Kings pay royal prices for one ; 
but the Arab loves his horse as one of his 
family and will scarcely sell it unless he 
is starving. The Arabs are a wild, wan- 
dering race, proud of its great antiquity 
and of never having been driven out of 
their desert land, while their ancestors 
have been the conquerors of all modern 
eastern nations. Their language is spoken 
more or less from India to the Atlantic. 
It is therefore very important for the 
Eastern missionaries to learn it. 

Bulgaria is a province of Turkey jn 
Europe, extending from the Danube to the 
Balkan Mountains. The Bulgarians also 
are an ancient race , once very warlike. They 
were conquered by the Turks in 1397, and 
since then have become a peaceful people, 
living by their farms and flocks. They 
are noted for, their honesty, honor and 
manly qualities. Oppressed as they have 
been by their Turkish conqueror, they 
have never been degraded. Their lan- 
guage is somewhat Tike the Russian or 
Polish. Long before the Bible was printed 
in their language they had a great longing 
for it The New Testament was trans- 
lated for them first by the British Bible 
Society. Afterward Dr. Riggs of -the 
American Board of Foreign Missions 
translated the Old Testament and Psalms 
for them, and then with three other gen- 
tlemen, two of them Bulgarians, made a 
complete translation of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In our last month's paper you learned 
a good deal of the interesting mission to 
Hawaii or the Sandwich Islands, with its 
beautiful missionary ship, the Horning 
Star 

The Hawaiian language is a very beau- 
tiful one — very soft and musical, with no 
harsh sounds. The natives had no written 
language of their own. The American 
missionaries had to make one for them, 
! down their words as they 
Of course they took the Eng- 
letters, as the Hawaiians had none of 
lir own, and that is the reason that you 



CENTENNIAL VIEWS, 
MACHINERY HALL .AND MEMORIAL I made. It is by such contrasts that we a'ppi 
• HALL I ?'" tC t,,e , mlmense s 'ride the country has taken 

We give our readers pictures this month of 
two of the most interesting of the great Exhi- 
bition buildings. 



MACHINERY 



in a hundred years. 

We must see before we go the huge Corliss 
engine that furnishes the power for all the ma- 
chinery in the Hall. Remember that there are 
10,400 feet nf shafting running at the rate of 
one hundred a.'d twenty resolutions per min- 
is 1402 feet long. 800 feet wide, and over 60 | ute. The Commissioners were troubled to 
feet high. Within this vest enclosure what I know how to supply this power till Mr. Geo. 
do we see f A network of pulleys and shaft- ' H. Corliss of Providence.Rhode bland, one of 
ing. A inazo of flying wheels and spindles j the greatest inventors and manufacturers of 
and complicated machinery, driving and whirl- engines in the country, came forward and of- 
ing and whirring away with distracting din, fered to put up and run, all at bis own ex- 
fascinating to a mechanic and bewildering to pense, nn engine that would do the work. It 
the gcnenl beholder who thinks himself with has cost 1200,000. It stands forty feet high, 
awe in the very present of the spirit of the has a fly-wheel thirty feet in diameter, of fifty- 
Nineteenth Century. six tons weight, has twenty tubular boilers 
Here are steam pumps, steam hammers, and supplies 1,400 horse power. It is itself 
steam drills and sugar mills; steam coal mining perhaps the most wonderf.il machine in the 
machines anil hydraulic presses, carding ma- Hall ; the largest stationery engine ever built, 

II fork's $rarjft, in Arabic. 
^5 . ,2^-1,0 . ££l\ . oV^i \ i 4- js! $J\ 



3n Bulgarian. 



Oiie n;nin,, KoftTO en Ha HeCeca, 4a en cbhtii ime-TO TBOe ; 4a 
Aoitoe uapcTBO-TO tbog ; 4a 6s4e bojh— Ta tboh, KaKTO 11a He6e- 
to, mam 11 aa 3eai*-T*. Xjifit-rB Harm, micsmiibiri, 4aH to 
HaMiAHecb; H npocTii hh 4"uroBe-rb iiaiun. KaKro. 11 HbiH'npo- 
uiaBaMU tia Hainii-rb i.tV/Knimu ; 11 He BiBe4ii Had bi. nchymeuie, 
ho 11 36a b 11 Haci OTi .lyuaBaro ; 3aii(0T0 e TBOe uapcTBO-TO h ciua- 
1a ii oiaBa-Ta bo b^km. Amhhi>. 



IN HAWAIIAN. 



E ko makou Makua iloko ka lani, e hoanoia kou iuoa. E hiki mai kon 
mpuni ; e malamaia kou makemake ma ka honua nCi, like me ia i malamaia 
ma ka lani la; e haawi mai ia makou i kcia la i ai na makou no neia la; e 
kala mai hoi ia makou i ka makou lawehala ana, me makou e kala nei i ka poe 
i lawehala i ka makou. Mai hookuu oe ia makou i ka hoowalewaleia mai ; c 
hoopakelc no nae ia makou i ka ino ; no ka mea, nou ke anpuni. a me ka 
mana, a me ka hoonaniia, a matt loa aku, Amene. 



men. Though every one likes to look at pic- 
tures, our country is even yet too youngi to 
have developed a universal appreciation ■ of 
art. Memorial Hall will help, no doubt, for 
here are specimens, and some very fine ones, 
of pictures and statues from all the principal 
nations of the world. England has sent the 
best exhibit of modern' paintings. - In the 
Italian rooms there is a wonderfully interest- 
ing collection made by Signor Castellani, 
(Signor, pronounced Seen-yor, is Italian for 
Mr.), a collection of antique marble and bronze 
statuary of the finest ancient art, unearthed, 
some of it only within the year past, Irom the 
soil of Italy where still unnumbered treasures 
lie buried in the dust of ages. Here are also 
beautiful specimens of fifteenth century poice- 
lain and earthenware at which we wonder that 
things so fragile have lasted so loug.\ And 
here, most interesting of all, pcrhaps,\js a 
collection of articles found in very anciej 
tombs near Rome. Bronze caskets containii 
articles for the toilet and the bath, mirrors (of 
polished metal), combs, . brushes and dainty 
toilet articles, all of exquisite form, and deli- 
cately carved and chased with figures and 
scenes and other elaborate designs. The old 
Romans were a luxurious, art-loving people. 

Memorial Hall is, of course, more solidly 
built than the other buildings as it is intended 
to remain permanently, while the others will 
be taken down when the exhibition is over. 
It is built of granite, iron and glass, 8G5 by 210 
feet, with a square tower at the four corners, 
and a dome in the centre. L stands on a ter- 
race ascended by steps, at the top of which 
are colossal bronze figures of winged horses 
held back by female figures. At the base of 
the dome arc seated four figures representing 
the Arts and Sciences, on the top is a standing 
figure, and the four corners are surmounted 
with an eagle at each corner. 

rill. GLORIOUS TOUKT« OP JULY 

in Philadelphia will be the high festival of the 
Centennial year of course, and we will give 
our readers a full description of it in ocr next 
number. Meanwhile we advise them to use 
their influence wherever they may be for a 
worthy and patriotic observance of a day when 
North and South, East and West ought to feel 
a heart-warming toward their common coun- 
try. Never mind making a great noise. Don't 
leave it all to the boys with their ear-splitting 
fire-crackers and cannon ; but get out the Old 
Declaration of Independence and read it, read 
the poem on the old Independence Bell, 
make an oration if you like, and by all means 
sing The Star Spangled Banner, and My Coun- 
try 'tis of Thee. 



chines, cotton looms and calico printing 
machines. Here are sewing machines in every 
variety, some that sew on lace and some that 



sew sails with seams sixty feet long. Here is 
a machine that is weaving- ribbons with por- 
traits of Washington, Lincoln, and Queen Vic- 



toria. Here are turbine water wheels, har- 
vesting machines, silk looms and machines for 
making hats.' . . I jj „ 

One of the most ponderous of the machines 
is a well-borer from Belgium, that stamps into 
the ground with an iron foot weighing 20,000 
pound* and shod with chisels. It ought to be 
called "Nelly Bly," for 



To turn from this monster and the Rock- 
drills and quarti-crushers that grind the moun- 
tains to powderJ to the dainty little saws 'and 
files doing fairy-like work on ladies watches — 
then to the magical-Fourdrinier paper-making 
machine that works away by itself aa if it had 
brains of its own, and then to the great print- 
ing presses— Hoe's and Bullock's and Walters' 
that are covering the paper at the rate of ten 
thousand newspaper sheets an hour with 
thoughts that breathe and words that born to 
mould and create that mighty power called 



the Hawaiian Prayer written in Eng- 1 public sentiment— then we feel indeed that 



driving fourteen acres of machinery, while 
twenty months ago it was a mass of iron ore. 
It was put up here for the first time, and the 
measurement of some of its parts were as 
close as the one-hundredth part of an inch. It 
is a marvel of science and skill. When Sir 
Edward Thornton, the English commissioner, 
was introduced to Mr. Corliss, he said, "Not 
Mr. Corliss who built the great engine \f 
When told that it was, he said, "We give 
such work to our old men in England." It is 
indeed a work for a young man to be proud 
of, and in America it is our young men who 
are called to the world's work. How great 
the need of a training that will fit them for 

it • . ; 

In the hydraulic annex, a hall 208 by 210 
feet annexed to Machinery Hall on the south, 
the power is obtained for the machines that 
run by water, and the pumps are exhibited. 
Here is a tank thirty-three feet in height above 
the floor, supplied constantly by two rotary 
pumps and pouring a waterfall thirty-six feet 
in breadth into a lower basin.. This is' a great 
attraction to visitors, and the. cool rush of the 
waters is a pleasant change from the din of 
the steam works. 

MEMORIAL BALL. 

We have left little room for a description of 
Memorial Hall, and it is probably less inter- 



IT'S MEAN. 

One snowy morning, some of the boys went 
and shoveled away the snow for a poor old 
woman near the school-house, who had no one 
to help her. When Sam heard of it, he 
asked — 

" What did she give you ? " 

"What did you suppose we wanted ?" said 
Harry. 

But Sam replied, with an air superior wis- 
dom, that for his part he did not believe in 
anything that " did not pay." 

He will not even make a kite for his little 
brother, unless Willie gives him something in 
return. 

He seldom spends his own money for candy 
or cakes ; but if any of his brothers or sisters 
have sugar-plums, Sam, always has his share. 
He gets away the boys' playthings by what he 
calls " bargains." He thinks he is " sharp; " 
and he does not always confine himself to fair 
trading. He takes advantage of the simplicity 
or carelessness of others, and calls it "smart;" 
nay, he even looks down on those who are 
kind and generous, and calls them "silly" 
for doing what "does not pay." 

If he could only see that his habits "don't 
pay ! " . Even if there were nothing but this 
world to live for, this low selfishness is bad 
policy, if it were nothing worse. But it is 
much worse. It is walking on a path that 
leads farther and farther away from God; it is 
directly opposite to those two great command- 
ments upon which " hang all the law and the 
prophets." He who lives to himself alone is 
more unlike than any other creature to Him 
who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many. - 



POLITE TO GOD. 

"Mother, should we be more polite to peo- 
ple than we are to God ? " 

"No, my son; but what made you think of 
it?" - 

"Well, so I thought; but last evening, 
when uncle Ralph was walking in the garden 
with Miss Helen, little Carlo ran up to him, 
and put his muddy paws on his clean, white 
pants, and he said an ugly word. He looked 
scared; his' face turned red, and he said, ' Dc 
excuse me, Miss Helen.' And I wonder if he 
will ask God to excuse him when he says his 
prayers to-night ? " ' 

"I hope so," said his mother; "but you 
had better remind him of it." 

"Yes, mother; I will." ; i 

c 
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POLITICAL. 



half— at an average speed of forty-five mile* 
an hour; the greatest feat ever accomplished 
in railroading. 



Tmt National Republican Convention which 
assembled at Cincinnati, Ohio, Juno 15th, for 
. the nomination of a Republican candidate for 
President,, consisted of seven hundred and 
twenty-nine deligates from the States and 
Territories. The platform idopted declares, —■ 

I. The United States not a league but a na- 
tion. . i , 

II. Equal rights -oust be protected accord- 
ing to the Declaration of Independence. 

HI. Government is under obligation to se- 
cure complete liberty and exact equality to 
every American citizen in the exorcise of all 
civil, political and public rights. 

IV. Cbmmerc al prosperity and National 
credit demand t »at the promise, made by the 
National Goven ment, to provide at the earli- 
est possible moi lent for the redemption of the 
United States totes in coin, should be ful- 
filled by a continuous and steady progress 
toward specie payment. 

V. Appointments should be made as the 
Constitution provides, by the President and 
Beads of Departments and not by Congress, 
and should lie given in reference to honesty 
and fitness. 

VI. All who betray public trusts should be 
promptly prosecuted and punished. 

Vtt The public school system is the bul- 
wark of the Republic, and the Constitution 
should be amended to forbid the gift of pub- 
lic funds to sectarian schools. 

VIII. Duties on importations are necessary 
to the revenue and should be adjusted for the 
interest of American labor and the prosperity 
of the whole country. 

IX. Public lands should be devoted to free 
homes for the people and, not to corporations 
and monopolies.' 

X. Treaties should be made to fully protect 
adopted American citizens. 

XI. The effect of importing Chinese labor 
should be investigated. j 

XII . The party approves recent acts of Re- 
publicau legislatures giving additional rights 
to women in personal and property relations, 
and appointing women to superintendence of 
education, charities and other public trusts. 
Their honest demands for further rights should 
be respectfully considered. ' 

XIII. Polygamy should be prohibited ann\ 
put down in the Territories by the general 
Government. 

3tIV. The national pledges to soldiers and 
sailors must be fulfilled. 

XV. All sectional feelings and tendencies 
are deprecated, and all efforts to attain party 
success by sectional division. 



President Stearns of Amherst College 
died suddenly last month. 



The Old South Church in Boston, of Revo- 
lutionary memory, was sold in June for $1,850 
and is to he taken down within thirty days. 
Too bad. 

Wdislow, the Boston forger, has been re- 
leased by Great Britain. The English press 
disapprove. The United States will declare 
the treaty abrogated, and a' new one will have 
to negotiated. 

Cotton manufacture is increasing 
South. From 1869 to '75 the number 
dies more than doubled. 



able teacher— Mil's H. 

Ye* ma'am,! have been teaching here in Darien 



last May: but us my school was discon- 
on account of hav. 
yed by both people 



LvKCiikiuiio, /ttiw IS, 18TB. 
My Dear Mammy:— . • 

Your letter was received „_,, ji„ 

with much pleasure, some .ime since, and ^&Sffi£*2£,_ 
should have been answered sooner. ai *, Suu . „ n(1 x llllTU a Ter y nice> u rgL 

' I have been looking out for some account M .] 1 „,i.hs 1 ililing, or Baptist Church, given over 
of the Hamp on Commencement, but have not to m( , y m of c i,arge. 1 was teaching in the 
seen any, until the Workm an came on Sr.tur- ■ Mmt . buildingyou were, when you taught there 
dav I supiMis. the Centennial occupies all j |,„ v „ a rvrT bright set of scholars^-forty ia 

thoughts this ve.ir. Mr. says the most J number-aud it would do you good just to be 

interesting ..ccount of the opening day he has j passing by the door, in the pretty grove, as they 
seen was n, the Hampton paper. I read it all, , Eng •• We are inarching on with shield and ban 



as in the Ha-.,.. 

as usual, and am gla.l to see such nice letters 
from the graduates. 1 think the remarks about 
that old fogy "Civis" very good indeed, and 
wish he could be made to go to Hampton once 
to get his eyes opened to what is going on th 



I wish lie couiu oc uimn: l« i," >« ---r— , mvl , p rngri . 9ae d rupidlv, and mey au seem n 
togcthiseyesnpcnedtowlmtissoingontliere. , ^ mu!ltic mo ti<ms (that Miss W 

in the I think Lynchburg is a good place to judge | umi ti) t( , Qc|l u8 at dear o]d Hampton) which 
of spin- of the progress of the colored people, for we M them t i ir0 ugh every morning. I mua 
ii „n ».rfa linn, from the netted housc-ser- ". *!„. ..l.ililr^n down here in Georgia seen 



.... with shield i 

bright." 1 must say that all the schools 
I've taught since 1 left Hahipton have limde me 
feel delighted in thinking that 1 anr«ile and 
can do some good for my people. My scholars 
have progressed rapidly, and they alt i 



The cotton crop report is favorable. 



carry them through every morning. I must 
say that the children down here in Georgia seem 
to'appreciate the teachings and the instructions 
of colored teachers, their own race, very much. 

Xlaor teacher: — I would have graduated last 
term had h returned, but, owing lo the reduced 
circuia*tj»ces of my father. 1 taught. I lef 
here in June, 1874. and went to my home. I 
took charge of a school at C— , where 1 re- 
mained until September, 1875, when I returned. 
1 first taught fol the people who paid ine one 
dollar per month for each scholar. 1 was there 
a week before beginning my school, winch time 
1 si>ent in going around, visiting and getting ac- 
i™. ant "to compare the colored people with quaintcd with the people. Every person ex- 
1 1 °° "I , ■ . F 'i „f the poor class of pressed his iov at hav ng a teaclier who, they 
Washington's Monument.— Mr. Roberta j SZCW^-^j^J & S 

Winthrop, President of the Washington Mon- ( (8 The netrroc9 ,, ave certainly, as a , ttae UuH ^hers^ were women who 
ument Association, has prepared a p an for the ^ Uiproved much faster in en years than weeks , s (kghtened and driven 

completion of the monument, which has been poor ' w hites. Having associated with cd- 1 "„hites who opposed them beo 
H„»t,P Association. The design is to i „„„„i„ ,i„„„ better innnncrs and ., ,.:,,■...„ „„, ,„ „„. m i», P ,ai« 



have all sorts here, from the petted house 
vants down to the rough farm hands. There 
ihk cotton , are about 0,000 in the city, and considering 

tlic poverty of the greater portion, they give 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln is restored to sanity. | ^gjjj^jy nttle trouble to their more inde- 

from Gloucester, Mass., for England. ^getWg .comfortable circumstances, 

Mr. Augustus Hemenway, a well known and some eight or ten families might almost 
merchant of Boston, and a generous contribu- be called rich, and nearly all of these people 
tor to the Hampton Institute, died on Jun(! | wer e destitute at the emancipation. 1 think 
16th at Cuba, after a sudden illness of but ] t h e aristocratic white people of the boutii arc 
twenty-four hours 



completion of the monument, which has been | ^ wh \ tes . Having associated with ed- »"° e rj .^ ^ „ ^ ihem because 

adopted by the Association. The design is to ; ucate( , , e tl|CD) bettel - manners and , ■ Jj the children not w m i 9t reT.s and 
abandon that part of the original plan which ' more ()f refine nient than the poor whites ma ^ ter as was ,h e ens 

—ii. « *™„i„ nr pantheon and to erect a ul( j acq uire under the old system. 1 ™. 1 — .— ~i...— i.« 

,,n/lrorl fjaol. hiffh. The ^ 



calls for a temple , 

simple shaft three hundred feet high. The 
purpose of surrendering the charter or al- 
lowing the monument to remain unfinished or 
be taken down, is to be abandoned, and sub- 
scriptions are to be solicited from time to time 
until the monument is completed. 



EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The large circulation of the The American 
Sural Home in Pennsylvania, and the interest 
taken by it in Education, make it desirable 
that it Bhould contain a summary of the report 
of J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for that State, for the year end- 
ing June 1st, 1875. The whole number of 
school districts in the State is 2,809 ; the whole 
number of schools, 17,091; the average time 



the custom when they met them, 
itlier teachers had been sent there by the 
Btate. 1 hearing credentials from merchants 
ith whom they traded, got along better than 
lors. 1 was there a very short while 
came and asked me to do a little 
>r him. I did it, and 
iio had talked with i 
id said "You ; 
ck cold about lit 



calculation fo 
' employer, wh 

very friendly 
I or tiiake your 

me that was i 



d seemed 
Htop that 
He.told 



I gn a good deal among the colored peopl 
because I feel deep interest in them, and a 
struck with the efforts they make at. having , m) . pre d. 
nice houses; even very poor families will have before a 
nice looking beds and white curtains at the win- 
dows. Their grateful hearts lead them \ all to 
have pictures of Lincoln and Grant and often 
John Brown on the walls. I do not adnnrc 
the latter mvself, and do not think anyone 
ever so misunderstood the character of the 
colored people as he did; but I can respect . u • , 
his enthusiasm, even though fanatical and ] v<)ung t( . acher . Thttt wa3 
think it natural that the colored people sluiukl •„ the , vorki and 1 innnd l 
revere the meuiorv of one who gave his life in , 8c holars to be larger than I 
a desuemtc effort 'to free them. L enrolled twenty-one. Five cou.u 

The colored i coplc of Lvuchburg lost *16,- of one- syllable,, six knew the alphabet, the re 
nor. SLX - ?«-"-«- Rank and thovgh this I maimer knew nothing; three could count a hdn 

znss^^sr^-.^¥i ^^^Sfets^ ir^rri^^tels 

salary of male teachers a month was *41,07; t an( j building houses. ! vem ber, when the county school opened and ! 



morning I entered 

You can imagine • 
Inch came over a 
uv first experience 
>r'e than half my 
•as. The first day 
could fead words 



the county school opened and I 
teach, forty-five dollars per 
1 accepted the offer, 
for which I have not 

.mpctent to administer the Government. j average number in eacli scnooi except u , a , ot ,„ r a new ou.uuug in a very des.rab e lo- ; mv General Armstrong al ows me 

XVII Tie National Administration merits adelplia, 484; average cost of teaching each , cfttion . Mr . , s very kmdly disposed o , and i»y up when IgWr* 

commenda on for honorable work in manage- schoWrexccpt in Philadelphia, 92 cents per tncnl and nied the.pnce at *2, .00. tppdm ha.l a l»r^.,3»^y^i..^*^'82 
ment of foreign and domestic affairs, and m0 nth; in Philadelphia, *l.m ;appr<.pnations 
President Grant the gratitude of the people I paid by the State, $5:'" *" 
for his immense services in war and peace. | tax levied, #7,798;816.: 

After six unsuccessful ballots Governor R.B.- 
Hayes of Ohio, 

nominated as the candidate ior rranwsiu. i lor scnaai-iiuuaea, T i, --— — — . •«» — - — - ..:,„.. 

WS Wheeler of New York, was nominated , struction, $3,755,390.03; fuel and cont.n- mucll forth i 3 , for the Baptists are eubiectto . , know(lf w h,>d.Mn,-l the.nse ves great y 

as'the Republican candidate for Vice-presi- ge ncics, which include fees of collectors and rcvival8 aml kcc p up their services, often ac- {m ^ , and Tll would Un\ the 

?J?' nepuimcan i ( f urer8 , salaries to secretaries, debt interest coinpanie d by intense excitement until 12 ' a ,- lliliner , tat their pot-liquor and bread. 

and other expenses, »1,971,341.00. • I o'clock at night. Mr. notified the trt.s- ' w „ rm , he „„ supper, an ash-cake for 

1 ' ! tees that if the money were not paid at noon lm .„ k fast, and would boil the pot next day with 

, — ■ . . V appointed, the contract would be i thl . same piece of meat.- They spin and weave 

_„ ! . J ' 1 „ nPI ,hi.w of the Judge, lent all their clothes, buying a nice dress or suit for 

THE SUNFLOWER AND PEVEES. ™,d ifr —, a »^ w ^ he w J Wte % I)le |lt.v The 'trouble" is, they do not know 



anrrPMR bv sectional division. salary of male teachers a momu » , and bmming nouses. , . 

XV? Thc DeZcratic party is still in sym- 1 average salary of female teachers a month, ThetAfrk au Baptist Church was lately ^^ ueBtea ,„ teach,' 
nathv with enemies to the Union, and has »34.09; whole number of scholars, 890,0,3; i npunce d unsafe, and the trustees applied to ^, mg of[i;r( , u mu 

shown itself in the present Lower House in- average number attending schools, 5 : >1,848; j Mr . , a leading white Baptist o se In m ^ la , lf , ht S evei, months 

competent to administer the Government. j average number in each scliool except in Phil- , lot for a nc w building in a very OgiaMrfch gnt v pa} .. Genera 

"Til The National Administration merits adelplia, 484 ; average cost of teaching each : cation . Mr . , s very kmdly disp osed o and pay up wh 

, for honorable work in manage- . scholar, except i.i Philadelphia, 92 cents per tncnl and n!£ed the.pnce at *2, .00. if pa. I n , llul i«ge bunday-sch^ 
ign and domestic affairs, and ; m0 nth in Philadelphia, *1.01 ; appropnations one wcck f r0 „, that time. The price was Ve i j , a , . ended by ^J""^^™ 1 ^™^ 
nfthe gratitude of the people ; paid by the State, »5S0,025.13; amount of low and thc church determine, to make up atten »^>^ d »^ ^ pTogress of U.eir cau- 
se services in war and peace, 'tax levied, *7,798;816.20; average ...ills on a ; thc am0UDt . The people who lived near the that theycou '^"^Kf tllt . tim e to visit 
successful ballots Governor R.B. ; dollar levied for schools, 0.33; average mills , proposc ,i location objected very much to hm- nil. n between the 

was on the seventh ballot, ! n a dollar levied for buildings, 4. 14 ; expenses [ ng l , hc c ,,urCh built, and .tiered Mr. — ^7,,;™ in polities'. 

1 the candidate for President. ; for school-houses, tl.722,103.54; cost of in- ( j4 )000 for his lot. I cannot blame tliem m ) , T { i( , „ >|l(m , ,, u . ar0 buying land rapidly, 
■r of New York, was nominated , struction, $3,755,390.03; fuel and contin- mucll f ort his, for the Baptists arc subject to , ^ knowuf s „ v ,. ral w h„ denied themselves greatly 
V. f„, vt..„.„r,,Qi. 1 ™i,inh inpb.ile fees of collectors and r „ v i v „i a am i keen ud their services, often ac- . .. , d Tbev wou i d biul the 



On June 5th Mr. Blaine took the investiga- 
tion of his case into his own hands, read the 

crirXatehtm, before lh eTo^e i UmseH$p , 

Showed their innocence, astonished everybody A correBpondento f the Soil of the South, c0 „tributed small sums; the : hereTd hn .e 

by charging the chairman of the investigating f ^ j - m Alabaroa which he canvassed the town, and at 1 ^o clock on the j4?^i « for the ' work tuat a ^ 

committee with suppressing a telegram from ( gubject to fevers, gives j day stated the money was aU-ML. Btit the toj 

London exonerating him, and forced the gen- MN was p et. """"J """J , . th „ rer SseB ; people had brought in all their little gifts in » e ^ {aUv rourB , 

tleman to an acknolldgement. Mr. Blaine's [ the result of bis experience ur the P"«»^ ^ and fractiona , currency and it was ini- _«J_ P , • f 

triumph was complete. I and: in not a single instance where ne iiitm JSk »n m ..nt it in time, and Mr. 



and! in not a single instance where he ^i^^^nnt itTinittme, and Mr. | Dear Tejcher.-I am in m r schpol at half 

:""'~™''-~' u .. . planted sunflowers around his negro.cabins P° a ^d t o hohl t°,em to thc very letter of the past 8 a. m and | f^VsW mJefr^ay I 

■ On the Sunday after the exciting scene in ; P te8 8uffer from fevcr8 , wnUe go Mr wno with several as- , » and walkattho !W«J^>^ly 

2^ S-3Tl±irSSa.-S5&S wife, two children and two house SB had been , trying «o count he n^ 



„ was ^tO^ES 

.....i....^ on,ih owes his narrow escane. from COU nted for the difference in the results. ggHJ t0 meet in it, and I was much inter- , £ acl "£ i Ue in bod one-half of my 

We trust that next spring New Orleans egtcd in two KTviaa . i attended during thc , ^,,5,^ over the next day's labor; 
mav be surrounded by a cordon of sun- • tcrm 0n g un day morning the S. 8. Associa- ; JJJ work ^ great and demanding. Here are 

flowers, that they may be scattered through : tion mct an d several ministers made short ad- • 

every earden and cover every vacant lot dresses, and I am sure I 



mense nervous sirau. w wu.^n »»« «v«" 
subjected, and he owes his narrow escape, from 
death to his perfectly temperate and correct 
' habits of life. He is now nearly restored to 
health. 



Speaker Kerr has been entirely exon- 
erated from the charges brought against him. 
His health is improving. 

Toe Impeachment trial is renewed— Bel- 
knap's counsel renew the motion to dismiss 
the proceedings, on the ground that the. Sen- 
ate's jurisdiction was not sustained by a Itwo- 
tbirds vote. 

OKNERAL. 

Hatti still unsettled. 

Tie Sultan of Turkey after being forced by ] that a man oouldewr have a chdl who 
hi* ministry to abdicate, committed suicide, would sleep m a bed of rank WU^eHL 
or! as wmcthink, was murdered. His nephew This, too, seems to be no new theory, as 
reigns in his place, and for the present the Lieutenant Maun' states that his tWOWW 

Eastern question rests in peace. a Frenchman — informed him that their 

• k '.. i„„„ „,„ vnw [ sanitary influence had been long known in 

A LionTNiNO train has been run from >ew . =»" J 
York to San Francisco in three days and a i ranee. 



^. ; the work; is great aiiu utui»uiuu R . — 

lade short ad- 1 ^jiojen f ill descriptions in school; some are 
heard better. | m ^ j d i e) some with their hands up for 



warden and cover every vacant lot dresses, and I am sure I never neara Detter. ; rad mj, 1(U e, some witu tneir nanus 
garden ana _0OTM ry ar ^^.^.^ $ 0()0 to the. General , aomething. I often ask myself ^e question 

„ .ae city. W ho Knows d«' J Missions, which seems wonderful to wh ether aU teachers are as deep in meditation 

may prevent yellow fever also I „ x ^ i "° a ™nsiderinir the poverty of the people. as I am about their schools. 

student of the Soil of the Souft\ m ^ ^2^ n T^^^^ ft ^saying The Soothern Workman has been quite 



correspondent of the Soil of *'Hl1mre»»ilN The Southern Workman has been quite 
^yopinion is, that the sunflower in j £ ^ yon' KtW ^J^SSStS^ 



chill and fever, and what is the life of the 
sunflower is highly obnoxious to the health 
of the human family ; nor do I believe 



Albert is getting along fast. . -Vreto ao'to' the paper »ae • printer took and 

Hoping to hear from you soon again, I am w ere to go ^"^^^ wmcta ,a 
vours, ' 1 - * • -- -* — ..n^ iif*i^ *i, ; — ' 

' Affectionately, Orra Lanqpornb. 



read over, saw wnat pnrawo wo*o — 
those that were not. He then had little things 
called types which he placed for every letter in 
the word, and set them in rows just as the 



„ i teeth "of ' a comb. Then he would ink his 
LETTERS FBOMHAMPTOH GRADUATES. ; |Xs and run them backward and forward 

„ d Haniplon but can^t te!l who sends them. ] ing.to them the several steps taken 
yet I Imagine that it Is my dear, good, patient, | business. 
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THE CONSERVATORY 

OF THE 

Hampton Normal & Agricultural 

INSTITUTE 
Now offers for sale — roots of the Yellow 
Jasmine, Coleus, Begonia, Honeysuckle — 
Fragrant Monthly, Pink Azalea, Gerani- 
ums,Beliotrope,Euoymous or FrenchLau- 
rel, German Ioy, and grasses for hang- 
ing baskets ; bulbs of the Amaryllis At- 
amasco, Calla Lilu, Smilax and Oxalis. . 

Theodorlck A. Williams. Win. C. Dloksou. 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

14 4 Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. Mr. 

HAMPTON N. 8. A. INSTITUTE 

Engineer and Construction Department. 
Orders solicited for single ; 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 

Hade of gasplpe— not excelled In appearance, and 
for durability by any in the murket. No crack* 
nor creviced to harbor verniln. 

Prices: from 0«.M to *s 00 according (o number 
ordered. Can be readily taken apart for shipment 
and screwed together again. Address. 

J- B. H. GOFF, Engineer In charge, 
5 ■ Box 10, Hampton, Va. 

FORBES & BUTT 

Manufacturers^ Agents and Dealers In 
Supplies of alt kinds for 

STEAMBOATS, 
RAILROADS, 

MACHINE SHOPS. 
& SAW MILLS, 
And a general! assortment of Hardware 
and Meottanioa' Toots. 

«- PURE OILS A SPECIALTY. 

Stores : No. 5 Market square. Norfolk, and No. 1 
Market square,. Portsmouth, Va. Mf. 

Pabu.Ii.ni of 

"SIITlai WIKHM." "SUKDAT-SGHOOL EDITION." 

imuaiatuii. i cut ru cart. 

formal |chool $team ]3ress, 




CLOTHING- 



HOUSE 



Tills Hotel, throughly built and elegantly furnish- 
ed, w situated uiHJii the beach and at tlie head of 
tin- liuulliig for the various steamers that touch, at 
Old Point Comfort. It can he reached dally by the 
elegant steamships of tin- Old i>ominlon Steamship 
Company from New York, or by rail from that city 
and Philadelphia to Baltimore, and thence by the 
splendid .-learners of the Old Bav Line. 

The drives In the vielnitv are delightful, the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, the 
National Military Home, National Cemetery, and 
the town of Hampton— containing one of the oldest 
churehe- in the eonn t r\\ nix- all wit! 
an easy ride, drive 
The climate dur 
salubrity, the run 



bin the limits of 

ar is unsurpassed for 
thermometer here for 
the past 10 reaps as taken from the notes of the Me- 
teorological Observatory, shows an average of 60°, 
74°, 7fi°, for Summer ; 70°, 50°. *6°. for Autumn ; 46°, 
44°, «<\ for Winter; and 4H«. M°, «8°, for the Spring 
months. —Open for guests all the year.— 11-75, tt 



PRINTERS, 

HAMPTOW, TA. ( 

M. B. CROW ELL, Superintendent , ) 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 



«0 to 80 BUSHELS PER ACRE ! 

THE WHITE RUSSIAN OATS 

SOMETHING NEW ! 
Farmor* Head Thl«. 

Agent* Wanted in Every County. 
These Oats have lately been introduced into this 
country and prove to be the best now known. The 
attent ion of farmers Is especially Invited to this 
new cereal, which for their prolific qualities, bard- 



ever Introduced. Their yield is 
from 60 to 80 bushels per aore.^ Thesr 



being 



Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not | 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn^' 
Eagle. 

Haipers' Weekly. 

The ablest and inost powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
• Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TERMS TOR 1876. 
Harpers' Magazine, One Year. ... .$4 00 

Harpers' Weekly, One Year 4 00 

Harpers' Bazar, One Year 4 00 



rust-proof, 
bushels of 

to agents ami full Instructions as to time and 
ner of sowing will be sent pre-paid to any part of 
the United States or Canada on receipt of $1.00 or 
3 nucknges for 18.00: I dozen packages for 06.00; 
le-hnlf bushel 03.50 ; 1 bushel 06.00. 



fresh and genuine seed of 
seed, so as to be 



(the Jlmtric an Cliuraiirjiinl (£i)fltpacMa, 

A HF.FF.KF.XCE BOOK FOB ALL MATTERS OF 

F.ni'O.vnoN is the exited states 

.AND IN THE WOULD. 
It Is valuable for Trurhrrs, School Oarers, Clergy* 
men, tattyem. Editors, Politicians, and Partita with 

children to educate. It 1b endorsed by the highest 
authorities in the land, among which are 47 out of 
48 State and Territorial Superintendents. It con. 
tains 300 pp., bound In cloth, ,2 ; in manllla covers, 
»1.M. J. W. SCHERMERHORN S, CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 1-11 



-Gives SIsialUMSSS. Os-sssnltlv* and Harvaoa loa • ietioa to an the rsietlou of Musi and 
Bod v— Tones the Nerval, Nntesj— Increases Vitality— Csaetatntos Kzerclse into a few 
mieiue per day, vet Dlstrikatsa It over the Waal. Baalv-Bssts and laUsves the Mind of the 
„ Brail wir ler-tJnrea the Skk-Strengjhen. the Weak-ln vlgoratc. the Health r—Doablea I* - 
-C* Stress* in a lew Hestk. ALL I'TalIDH and I>eisons u of SatoUrv BaWtsrtouId h, 
Eg tali Beet Maeae of Kinds, and Health, raeauesaM by all leading men. Send for I 
|*| drcalar. ll,.U WSaUd. Prk,, with Cwto graap, 1» I with sld.Tl.adl,., $80. 

1 »S J. W.<Schermerhom & Co., Manufactumt, 14 Bond St., New York. 

: — 
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UNITED STATES. 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly, 



NATIONAL SEMES 

of ' j r. ■ 

ST -A-IsT ID J±T?jTj 

- 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantage* that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 



DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, / 

Broadway and Warren Street. 



This series of school-books, numbering between 
three s.nd four hundred volumes, is known and pop- 
ularly used in every section of the United States, and 
by every class of citizens, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious belief: 

The Beries is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the Infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The series Is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many, maintains its own standard of 
merit, and assists, in its place, to round the perfect 
whole. 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their 1m- 
ppcars In not a single poor, or even lndllTer- 



tlonal pabllc have learned t 

For these reasons, this series has been lastly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS — a title which Is now uni- 
versally conceded In Its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 

PARKER <t WATSON. 



— 




CLOTHING 

1. 

HOUSE. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

■ V 

W. CLARK, A. M. 



NATIONAL COURSE IN OE0GBAPHY 



<s MeSALLY. 




of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VIES, LL D. 



BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. ■ 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH ft MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NOBTHEND'S SPEAKERS. . 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODT'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY! 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JABVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAW8 of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOKMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
feasional mannals known as \ 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



A Descriptive Catalogue at all A. 8. Barnes * Co* 
publications wlU be sent free to the address of sat 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teaeheri' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent, 
the country affords. ^Subscription, |1 per annum. 

A. S. BABHIS & COMPACT, 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 



111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, £ 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

10.75, ly 
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pton Normal I Agricultur- 
al Institute, 

HAMPTON, VIRGINIA. 



ANNIVERSAKY 
may i 8 , 



EXERCISES, 

1876. 



The following account* of the last Com- 
mencement exercise* ate published for the in- 
formation of the friends of the Institute, as 
-evidence of the success of negro education, 
and to enlist fresh interest" in and aid for the 
Hampton work and for the cause of Christian 
•ci vil« ition among the freedmen of the South : 

ttEPORTED BY THE UBV. JOHN W. IIARD1NQ, 
OP I ONOMKAOOW, M ASH. , FOB, THE 
SPRINOFIBLD REPUBLICAN, 

"To-day has been the brightest yet in the 
•eight years' history of Gen. Armstrong's school, 
— for his it confessedly is, by the preemptive 
Tight of his creative energy and personal in- 
spiration. With full numbers, a supply now 
nearly adequate of spacious, handsome and 
-convenient buildings, a higher standard, from 
year to year, of mental and moral culture, and 
a growing acquie&ence of favorable southern 
public sentiment, the future of Hampton is a 
pro-determined success. To begin with, it* 
situation is a grand advertisement. Easily ac- 
cessible to both North and South, on the edge 
of i. great through line of travel, but just 
enough apart for proper seclusion, its scenery 
and climate . are the loveliest, and it* surround- 
ings uncommonly attractive. Such charming 
water-views as are furnished by the windings 
and inlet* of Hampton creek, with Fortress 
Monroe and Hampton Roads in the near dis- 
tance, and the wide oo/an stretching beyond, 
are hardly to be found elsewhere on the broad 
Atlantic coast. Many remarkable historical 
associations, too, lend their peculiar ' flavor, 
while Fortress Monroe, Portsmouth navy-yard 
and- aristocratic old Norfolk — now taking a 
new lease of life and vigor— combine to supply 
indirect influences' of high social culture and 
good society. Besides all this, Hampton en- 
joys a valuable advantage over remoter insti- 
tutions of its kind, in belonging to such a lib- 
eral and progressive border state as Virginia, 
where the Mason and Dixon line is rapidly 
fading out, and the pulses of enterprise, capi- 
tal and education are beating stronger, every 
day. 

"By taking the inside route, via rail and Bal- 
timore boat, we arrived at Hampton in the early 
morning, a day in advance of the anniversary 
exercises, so having opportunity of witnessing 
the regular ordinary daily inspection by com- 
panies, each class forming a company, officered 
by themselves. There is also a daily inspec- 
tion of rooms, guard duty and training in a 
lire brigade, a Hunueman Are engine having 
been recently purchased, with 700 feet of hose. 
During the past year, in connection with two 
new dormitory buildings, an encouraging ex- 
periment has been tried in self-discipline, 
through a code of the students' own regula- 
tions, subject to approval of the teachers, and 
carried out by their own officers. It has 
-worked well in repressing petty outlawry, bad 
language, and inducing general good behavior 
and a manlier 1 tone of personal responsibility. 

"There is a map hanging in General Arm- 
strong's office, including Virgin i a and portions 
of adjoining states, blazoned over with stars, 
indicating the various locations of the gradu- 
ates, some ISO having taught during the last 
five years, from graduating classes averaging 
from 40 to SO. About 4,000 children were un- 
der their instruction, last winter, and the 

firesent graduating class of 44 will bring at 
east 1,S00 under the influence of the Hamp- 
ton methods and in contact with its spirit. 
These methods are invaluable to southern ed- 
ucation, because so. entirely thorough, prompt 
and accurate, and pervaded through and 
through by a high-toned, conscientious spirit 
of manly and womanly character and behavior. 
Dr. Ruffner, superintendent of public educa- 
tion in Virginia says, 1 School-houses are ready, 
salaries provided, but teachers cannot be 
found.' But of the 4,501 Virginia school- 
houses, 2, 101 are built of logs, and only 676 
are provided with good furniture. The Hamp- 
ton graduates, however, says General ' 
strong, 'have sometimes built their 
school-houses, and Often made their o 
benches.' 

"The underlying theory of the Institute is, 
a good, practical, common-sense English and 
industrial education, through the utmost ap- 
pliances of self-help, with no pretense to high 
ctllegiate culture, but only such as will fit its 
graduates for the hard and self-denying work 
of beginning at the bottom, and patiently but 
surely lifting up their people. The aim is to 
furnish good, earnest, solid common-school 
teachers, and especially solid in that most fun- 
damental requisite of the southern negro, — 
character. The course of study occupies three 
years, and require* $210, or $70 per year, for 
the instruction r of each student, who is ex- 



pected by his own efforts to earn more than is 
given him. For instance, the previous school 
year the students paid in cash,— principally 
from earnings during vacation, or as pro- 
vided by parents or friends,— $0,607; in 
personal labor on the Hampton farm, and in 
other industrial employments at of from five 
to ten cents per hour, $7,488: there was re- 
ceived as personal aid from outside sources 
$3,310; leaving a balance of unpaid debts, 
$446, Thus, four-fifths of all school expenses, 
except tuition, are paid by the students, who, 
it should be remembered, are, in general, ut- 
terly poor. Their parents can seldom help 
them much, and they have no rich friends. 
And still it is demanded of them, as better for 
their character and self-respect, to meet their 
personal expenses of board, fuel, lights, wash- 
ing, furnish rooms, etc. They must live by 
their own efforts and the effort* of their per- 
sonal friends. Their tuition is given them. 
The girls' industrial training is in cutting and 
making garments, the use of sewing machines, 
bread-making and plain cooking, and all de- 
partments of household work. 

"In addition to tliis industrial feature, the 
Hampton teachers rely much for the formation 
of character on religions training, and particu- 
larly the practical religion of cvcrynlay right- 
eousness, as distinguished from the passionate 
and sensuous and noisy type of the traditional 
negro piety. At the same time, without being 
sectarian, it is squarely evangelical. When 
..Gen. Armstrong, appealing to Boston Unita- 
rians for help, frankly stated this, Rev. Dr. 
Ellis said : .'That's right. We don't place much 
reliance here in Boston on a personal devil. 
But you can't get on without one down among 
thqfe-negroes.' Rev. Mr. Tolman, whose min- 
istrations the students attend, by his plain, in- 
structive and earnest preaching and faithful 
pastoral care, has succeeded in impressing a 
rational -and intelligent type of religion, inter- 
penetrated with daily virtues, which the negro 
religion of Shouting and dancing and convul- 
sions had not the least conception of. It is 
illustrated by the case of a negro in old Hamp- 
ton who stole a suit from one of the clothing- 
stores so as to appear well at his first commun- 
ion. Mr. Tolman places no dependence what- 
ever on the bare fact of regular membership 
in the negro churches of whatever denomina- 
tion, in admitting to his own church. As the 
public sentiment of the school permeates the 
community, his congregation increases by ac- 
cessions from the more intelligent negroes of 
old Hampton ; and wherever go the graduates, 
they carry with them the leven of a purer re- 
ligion. Yesterday evening, a little before sun- 
set, and just as the Hampton steamer glided 
up to the pier with a fresh accession of guests, 
a novel spectacle arrested their attention : not 
the drill and martial music, but a baptismal 
service, the whole school gathered on the edge 
of the lawn that slopes to the water-side from 
Gen. Armstrong's house, singing their sweet 
hymns, while a Congregational clergyman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Tolman's health being 
too feeble for the service) went down into the 
water, accompanied by a colored brother with 
a sounding staff, who, having found a sure 
footing, returned to the shore and brought 
back a company of his schoolmates for immer- 
sion, that being the form which best suits the 
general religious sentiment of the southern 
people. of color. Some colored ministers who 
chanced to be present sfterward expressed 
their gratified convictions that the performer 
of the rite must have come from somewhere 
beyond the 1 color line, - because he used the 
address, 'My brother in Christ.' In my Hamp- 
ton walks, some amusing instances were told 
of the readiness with which the unlettered ne- 
gro misapprehends scriptural and other ex- 
pressions through his car, when reasoned with 
on the religious uselessneas of so much shout- 
ing. ' If wo should hold up, the stones would 
cry out. Oon't the Bible say, 'Hollered be 
thy name ? ' A devout old auntie was spec- 
ially fond of having read to her the account of 
the conversation with 'Negger-Demus.' One 
of the farm hands complained to Mr. Tolman 
of Mr. Howe, farm manager, — who is an ex- 
plary man, — 'Massa Howe bad man, very bad 
man. Good God! He cusses I' 'What does 
he say ? ' 'He say, ebery day 'most, Eell-\o ! ' 
As a specimen of their pulpit anachronisms, in 
a glowing description of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
the land of Goshen was dwelt upon as famous 
for Goshen butter, where Alderneys and other 
fancy stocks dwelt up to their knees in clover 
and timothy. When a woman had gone into 
such vigorous convulsions in the midst of the 
congregation that it took several men to hold 
her, the preacher ordered her to be carried out. 
1 1 'was demurred, ' If you carry her out, you 
carry out the spirit of the Lord.' Says the 
preacher, stretching up with authority, — and 
in his class it is quite despotic, — 'I say, carry 
her out ; she wants Kind: 

"Under Mr. Howe's excellent management, 
the school farm is rapidly coming into high 
condition, and in its skilled methods, improved 
stock, machinery, a Hoadley agricultural en- 
gine of nine horee-power, with a bone-digester 
and a burr-atone mill, a threshing-machine 
which earned $800 in one month by going to 
the aid of outlying fanners, a sorghum-mill 
presented by Mr. Cooper of Ohio, and, in fact, 
in about everything to make it a model farm, 
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it is an agricultural educator, not alone for the 
students, but the whole region. Its total re- 
ceipts, the past year, were $7,998, against ex- 
penses of $8,465, leaving a balance against the 
farm of $467. There was paid for students' 
labor $2, 187, which did not. however, pay in 
profit to the farm, though it did -in instruction, 
in self-help to the students. A cooper's shop 
for making ' truck ' barrels has beou added to 
the industrial operations, and also brick-mak- 
ing. Trucking proved, last year, a losing busi 
ness, and its illusions, like those of our Con 
necticut river tobacco,. are becoming more and 
more apparent. Early potatoes didn't pay for 
shipping, 400 barrels being fed to stock and 
the balance hardly paying for freight and bar- 
rels. The grounds of the Institute have been 
strikingly improved in respect of grading, 
carriage-drives and ornamental" trees, with a 
grand supply either already set out in place or 
waiting in the nursery of centennial elms, 
Norway maples and Spanish chestnuts. A new 
cottage dormitory has been added to the build- 
ings, of which there is now a substantial and 
permanent supply, nothing more being needed 
in this line except, perhaps, another dormitory, 
to relieve the boys whose beds crowd to the 
eaves the attic in Academic. Hall. The male 
rial foundations are well laid, and now Gen. 
Armstrong is pushing for a permanent endow- 
ment fund of $200,000 to supply and support 
the vital educational forces of heart and brain 
th it mold and build up character, and says 
that he is going to get it, which, in his case, 
means business, with Mr. Fessenden, Hamp- 
ton's efficient financial secretary, to make it 
doubly sure. 

"The anniversary examinations and rhetorical 
exercises, to-day, were largely attended, and 
showed less, perhaps, of the eagerness and ear- 
nestness, and sentiment of the dramatic period 
of emancipation and contraband ! memories 
which now is nearly passed, but better prep- 
aration and better average capacities. The best 
possible teaching is that of persortal inspira- 
tion, the teacher's own vital and magnetic 
force, and just that was manifest in every rec- 
itation-room we entered. Especially marked 
in excellence was Miss Lord's lesson in read- 
ing, by far the best we ever listened to, and 
an admirable model, could it be repented in 
any of our teachers' institutes. Gen. Arm- 
strong's vigorous handling -of Dr. Mark Hop- 
kin's ' Outline of Man ' elicited a responsive 
vigor from the senior class, who showed re- 
markable mental grasp of abstruse themes, 
considering their antecedent disadvantages for 
studies of this sort. Miss Isabel Eustis of 
your city, who is mentioned here as a winning 
and popular teacher, conducted a spelling 
match, which rose, as the contest ended, I to 
great enthusiasm. One of the best exercises 
of the school, that deserves introduction else- 
where, is a tri weekly talk with the school, 
which might be called a newspaper exercise, 
calling attention to important current events. 
Among other interesting features, too- numer- 
ous to mention, were the accuracy and clean- 
ness of accounts kept throughout all the de- 
partments, both aducational and financial, 
each student having his own personal book- 
keeping of the minutest items of -debt and 
credit, and nothing anywhere left to the slip- 
shod and drowsy management of the old plan- 
tation regime. 

" Virginia Hall, ot rather 'Whitin Chapel,' 
as the memorial tablet of a generous donor 
now christens it, was crowded in the afternoon 
by a curiously mixed assembly. On the one 
side, a mass of intelligent and glistening faces, 
shadingf rotn darkest ebony to the octoroon, and 
headed by the graduating class and the melo- 
dious Hampton Singers; on the other side, 
their white friends frotn far and near, North 
and South; among those on the platform 
were General Pemberton of Vicksburg mem- 
ories and his wife, Commodore StevenB 
and part}' of Portsmouth navy yard, the offi- 
cers of Fortress Monroe aud their lady frionds; 
Judge Dorman of Norfolk and other represen- 
tative Virginians, colored and white ministers 
of various persuasions,/Dr. Philip Schaff of 
New York, and Dr. Braden, editor of the Eng- 
lish Independent,— both these last-mentioned 
made excellent closing speeches. The rhetor- 
ical exercises by three young women and "seven 
young men were well composed and spoken 
With naturalness and self-posseasion. Indeed, 
bashfulncss seems to be entirely a lost art with 
these students, or else it is bravely concealed. 
Their themes were germane to the times: The 
South as It Is ; ' ' The Work to be Done in the 
South;' 'Should we Undertake to Civilize 
'Africa ? '—negatively answered; 'The Bible 
in the Public School,' — strongly advocated. 

'■ Rut fiaving already transgressed my limits, 
with only the excuse that Hampton is a very 
suggestive and contagious place, touching so 
many interests in various quarters, your cor- 
respondent stops himself by saying that 
whetherthe 'color line' shall crowd the f reed- 
man further South and West, — as in fact it is 
already doing to a large extent from such states 
as Georgia, — or whether the outlook of Africa 
shall more strongly invite, as it promises just 
now to do, or whether he fight* it out on the 
'color line,' and stays in his native haunt* to 
stand by his ' civil rights, ' in whatever event, 
or whatever future, Hampton is on precisely 
the right track." 
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{From th» JVew York Bvangelltt.) 
BY TnB REV. PHIMF SCnAFP., O, D., OP THE 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINAUY, NEW YORK. 

"The 18th of this month wax, a bright day 
for Hampton. It was the anniversary of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
for the education of colored school-teachers, 
under the able leadership of General Arm- 
strong. Forty-four young men and women 
were graduated, some as dark as their African 
ancestors, some almost as white its their for- 
mer American masters. One had blue eyes 
and red hair. The difference of color told a 
sod tale of bygone days. Less than twenty 
years ago the same persons' who now received 
a well-merited degree of scholarship and fit- 
ness for teaching their fellow-men, might have 
been offered on the slave market fori sale to 
the highest bidder! Virginia has been the 
mother of Presidents in the first century of 
our national existence. Let her now become 
the mother of model institution* for training 
her colored children to Christian manhood and 
womanhood, that ' the new cycle may shame 
the old.' 

"The education of the negro is no more an 
experiment; it is an accomplished fact, and 
an encouraging success. The examinations 
of the three classes, the orations and reci- 
tations of the graduates, were highly cred- 
itable, and equnl to the Commencement exor- 
cises of many a white college of old standing. 
The teachers and patrons of the scltool, and 
the visitor* from the North, must have felt 
abundantly rewarded .for all their labors and 
sacrifices. The negro songs alone were worth 
a journey to Virginia. Tney went to the quick 
of our sensibilities, and will long resound in 
our memories, urging us ' never to get weary 
till we reach the top of Jacob's Ladder, and 
enter our - eternal home.' The Hampton 
Singers, who a few years ago thrilled the 
cities of the North, fully sustained their repu- 
tation at home. They are singing evangelists, 
like their brothers and sisters, the Jubilee 
Singers. May those songs never die out ! They 
divide two eras in our history; they ring out 
the old year of slavery, and ring in the new 
year of liberty; they remind us of our shame 
and of our glory; they reveal the -genius of 
the colored race for one of the noblest of the 
arts, and their simple, childlike faith, whjeh 
elevated and comforted them in the days of 
degradation, and animates them in their new 
career of freedom. 

"Hampton is admirably located for such an 
institution, about two miles from Fortress 
Monroe, in full view of Hampton Roads, 
where the memorable naval fight between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor took place, and 
turned the fortunes of war in onr favor. ' The 
buildings erected by Northern liberality are 
large, commodious, and kept in excellent or- 
der. The large farm is worked by the pupils, 
and supports itself. The Principal, the son 
of a missionary in the Sandwich Islands, and 
a General of the Union army during the civil 
war, has the full confidence of the Board, and- 
thc general respect- and love of his pupils. 
Long may he live to train an army of school- 
teachers, who will be among the architects of 
the new South on the firm basis of intelligence, 
virtue, and religion." 

(From The Congregationaliet, Boston, Mau.) 
"The anniversary exercises of this well- 
known and popular institution at Hampton, 
Va., took place on the 18th of May, under very 
pleasant circumstances. The time was fixed 
a month earlier than heretofore, for the benefit 
of the graduating class, the academic year 
continuing until the usual time, and the lower 
classes remaining at regular work. The grad- 
uating class numbered forty-four, of whom 
twelve were young women, the largest class 
that has ever left the Institute. . The usual ex- 
erafscs were attended by a large and interest- 
ingscoiipany. ^ President Church of Oahu-TGoU 
lege, Sandwich Islands, was present, and thus 
sums up his impressions, which are of peculiar 
weight and value: 

" 'It is not common for such school exercises 
to be spoken of with unmixed commendation; 
but to one engaged for many years in the work 
of education, both in this and a foreign lands ' 
it is' a matter of surprise that these pupils have 
made such large acquisitions of knowledge in 
three or four years of their student-life at 
Hampton Institute. When we remember the 
poverty of educational advantages in which 
the early childhood of these pupils was spent, 
we can but. say that they demonstrated fully 
that they have a capacity for improvement 
that promises abundant reward for all efforts 
made for their intellectual culture. 

"One very important feature of the Insti- 
tute is its system of manual labor, in which 
all the pupils participate. Great care iB taken 
(which is of the first importance to such a peo- 
ple) to impress upon them the' idea that they 
are being educated, not to raise them above' 
work, but to fit them for it— to tit them to be 
intelligent workmen in some field of produc- 
tive labor. The valueCof moral and religious 
influences as aid* in education is with them 
also fully recognized. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend such a school to the generous support 
and patronage of the public." 
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CENTENNIAL VIEWS. 

HORTICULTURAL HALL. \ 

Tropical ferns and palms basking under an 
acre and a half of glass roof in the tropical at- 
mosphere of a forcing house, are attractions 
one needs cooler weather to appreciate than a 
Philadelphia July affords. With the fading 
of the Rhododendron show in early June, the 
glory of 'Horticultural Halt departed. There 
it still stands, however, one of the facts of 
the great fair which it will not do to ignore — 
a glittering palace of glass, three hundred and 
eighty-three feet long by one hundred aud 
ninety-three wide, and one of the most beau- 
tiful of the buildings. We walk hastily across 
the sunny stretch which separates it from Mar 
chinery Hall, pity the burned-up grass, wish 
ourselves in the centre of the Lake fountain 
with its hundred lofty jets springing over our 
heads, then, with a glance at the brilliant 
flower-beds outside, slip into the arched door- 



pretly— three or four children playing on a 
reedy river bank, and getting up their courage 
for a dip in the cool basin below. One envies 
the little wet scamps. The artist is Miss Mar- 
garet Foley, an American lady residing in 
Home, Ituly. 

There have been many rare and beautiful 
flowers here earjier in the scuson, some of the 
most delicate of which were brought from 
Europe in full bloom. A gentleman who wit- 
nessed their unwrapping described to us the 
careful process by which they were preserved. 
Each separate blossom or spray was lightly 
cased in cotton, and held from rubs and jars 
by small sticks planted in the earth of 
the pot which was then boxed and itself sur- 
rounded by a palisade of sticks outside of 
which muss was packed. They were not 
watered or ojwned at all on thejourney. The 
moment of unwrapping was an anxious one. 
Twelve days had elapsed since they were 
packed, and it seemed hardly possible that 



ringing of the ' ' Liberty Bell " from the belfry 
of Independence Hall. Thirteen peals marked 
the last moments of the old century, and 
twenty-five more, to fill up the present num- 
ber of states, ushered in the new. The new 
bell, a handsome and musical successor to that 
which rests with a crack in it, mute but 
honored, in the National Museum, is the gift 
of Mr. Seybert, a patriotic citizen of, Philadel- 
phia. Long may it swing. 

Twenty-two thousand visitors are suid to 
have entered Philadelphia the day before the 
Fourth. Baggage masters and expressmen 
were reduced to insanity and the owners of 
trunks to despair, in their frantic endeavors 
to sort and pair travelers and baggage. It 
ought to be noted as a sign of the century's 
progress that nightfall could find the invading 
hosts quietly eating supper in their respective 
boarding places in peaceful expectation of the 



To the five thousand invited* guests who, 



candidate for the Presidency, Secretary of 
War Cameron, JQenerals Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, ex-Governor Walker of Virginia, the 
heads of the Centennial Commission with the 
foreign Commissioners, and the Nation's other 
distinguished guests— Dom Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, and the Marquis de Rochambeau of 
France, whose illustrious ancestor shared with 
Washington the honors of Yorktown. The 
orators of the day were also on the platform. 

I A chorus of 1,200 voices and an orchestra 
of two hundred and fifty instruments were led 
by Professor Gilmore with a baton made from 
the famous Washington elm under which Gen- 
eral Washington took command of the Conti- 
nental army at Cambridge. An orchestra 
overture founded on the national air Hail 
Columbia opened the services. General Haw- 
ley, President of the Centennial Commission, 
then announced the presiding officer of the oc- 
casion, and Vice-president Ferry made the 
opening speech, closing with the prophecy of 




way and wolk languidly around tin- green I such fragile things could have endured the or- 
aisles, trying to imagine how' they look J deal. Exclamations of surprise and pleasure 
crowded with the pink and white masses of a greeted each dainty blossom as it emerged 
hundred varieties of rhododendrons. The chief 1 into a foreign daylight— a little pale and droop- 
attractions now are the tree ferns from Aus- ing, but soon raising its head, and in a few 
tralia and the Sandwicli Islands, and they are : days blooming as bravely as in its native soil, 
rather more curious than beautiful, looking ; The experiment was as novel as it was success- 
like burnt gate posts, ten or fifteen feet high, ful. 

with bunches of gigantic ferns on top. Many of the home contributions wore made 

Then there are various sorts of palms— date, ' from the greenhouse of a gentleman, who, 
sago and cocoa, — camphor trees and coffee dying, left a provision in his will for keeping 
trees, an india rubber tree with thick, fleshy j u beautiful conservatory on Chestnut St., Phil- 
lcuves not quite large enough., to cut a pair of adeiphia, always stocked with beautiful 
rubber boots out of, a banona with its ponder- flowers, and exposed to the full view of the 
ous frail stalk that it dies in bearing, oranges public; to gratify, a* he said, a common love 
.and lemons and taroand sugar-cane. Among and longing for the beautiful, such as he had 
all the green there arc now hardly any flowers. , felt without being able to satisfy when he was 
One we noticed — a gleaming, passionate crea- a poor boy himself. 

ture, scarlet lipped and purple hooded like a ! ' m ':' 

fiery serpent ; one would expect it to be car- j 
niverous and deadly. 

A large fountain in the centre of the Hall 
made a pretense of coolness, but like most . 



THE CENTENNIAL FOTJBTH IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 



fountains in America, there is more bronze and ' The second century of the American Rcpub- 
stone than water about it. The design is lie was welcomed as the first was, by the glad 



born to good fortune, had reserved scats on 
the platform in Independence Square, the 
commcmorutive scenes of the Fourth were in 
the highest degree inspiring, Patriotism on 
the pavement at high noon of a July day, in 
the centre of a suffocating crowd, is a loftier 
virtue. Yet the masses rose to it, if cheers, 
waving hats, and, what is sublimer, general 
good nature and order under such trying cir- 
cumstances be any proof of devotion to one's 
country. 

The excitement rose to wild excitement as 
the long military procession entered the Square 
and passed in review before the platform. 
Cheers greeted the faded Revolutionary fltigs 
waving their historic tatters proudly beside 
gorgeous silken banners over every company 
that could claim one, and the legion represent- 
ing the combined commands of the thirteen 
original states, led by General Heath of Vir- 
ginia in the absence of General Bumside, was 
received with great applause. 

Vice-president Ferry presided on the plat- 
form in the absence of President Grant. Hero ( 
also were Governor Hayes, the Republican 



a universal spread of American institutions, 
saying,— "When that period shall arrive, 
Great Britain, so magnanimous in her presence 
on this auspicious era, will then, if not before, 
praise the event when American independence 
was won under Washington, and when freedom 
and equality of races were achieved under Lin- 
coln and Grant." . 

A prayer by Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania, 
the present Chaplain to Congress, followed, and 
then the spirited Hymn of Welcome by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was sung by the full chorus, 
accompanied by the orchestra, to the music of 
Keller's Hymn , 

, " WELCOME TO ALL NATION8." 
I. 

Bright on the banners of lily and rose, 

Lo, the sun of the century seta I 
Wreathe the black cannon that scowled on our 
fMSi 

All but her friendships the nation forgets I 
All but her friends and their welcome forgets I 

These are around her, but where are hcjr foes t 
Lo, while the sun of the century sets, 

Peace with her garlands of lily and rose ! 
(Contiuued on page 60.) 
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- PREMIUM . 

Fromand after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 paget-of original negro music, 
until words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1 873-4-5. The 
books are-sold at fifty cents apiece'. 



as the country Is beginning her second. 
The most striking event which has marked 
our last hundred years has been the aboli- 
tion of slavery at its close, and however 
many shades of political and sectional dif- 
ferences may have existed among the 
thousands who took part in our Centen- 
nial rejoicings, there could hardly have 
been one American among them who did 
not feel after all a sense of relief and draw 
a free breath, for that we could invite the 
nations to sit down at our Centennial cel- 
ebration under a flag free from the old re- 
proach. 1 

In looking forward to its own develop- 
ment, impatient for the full attainment 
of its dreams, disheartened by the first 
delays, as were the children of Israel when 
they Saw the wilderness stretching before 
them instead of the promised Canaan, it 
will be well if the new nation will consider 
the conditions which marked the struggles 
and success of the early colonists of Amer- 
ica. Different as are their circumstances, 
there is in some respects a striking simi- 
larity, as there was between those of the 
settlers themselves representing though 
they did widely diverse nationalities, lan- 
guages and creeds of the old world, while 
the spirit which animated most of them 
was such as would carry men successfully 
through any circumstances. 

As in his eloquent oration in Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Evarts remarked, " The Bearch 
for civil and religious liberty actuated the 
Pilgrims, the Puritans, and the Church- 
men, the Presbyterians, the Catholics and 
the Quakers — the Huguenots, the Dutch 
and the Walloons — the Waldenses, the 
-Germans and the Swedes, in their several 
migrations which made up the colonial 
population, instead of a capricious and 
giddy exaltation of spirit at new gained 
liberty, a sober and solemn sense of the 



the church sent forth ministry armed with j he must do for himself. I am 



the sling and stone of the plainest truths 
instead of a full classical and theological 
armor which they could have no use for 
in the wilderness. The Bible and hymn 
book were their arsenal, and often their 
only other books were the book of nature 
and of hnman nature; they learned to 
read men. The circuit rider studied his 
Bible on his knees in the thicket or on the 
snow of the prairie ; composed his sermons 
on horseback, and after an all-day ride 
through the wilderness, exposed to storms 
and lurking Indians, preached, it in a log 
cabin or the open air to a set of rough, 
unlearned, swearing and fighting back- 
woodsmen. Such preaching must go 
straight to the point as they did with 
their rifles that could drive a nail at fifty 
yards. A square aim at their sins they 
could understand, but no polished rhetoric 
or theological disquisitions. Such a 
preacher was old Peter Cartwright, the 
son of an old Revolutionary soldier in 
Virginia, converted from gambling and 
vice, and for fifty years a pioneer in Meth- 
odism. Rough as a pine knot, and as full 
of light and fire ; unlearned, bitterly sec- 
tarian, but unwearied in self-sacrifice, pure 
and kindly and a ruler of men ; able to 
knock down an assailant and then pray 
with him and convert him. Such was 
Rev. Valentine Cook who wrote in 1794, 
"Yesterday I walked upward of thirty 
miles in mud and water, wet all day 
throughout. Yet glqry was within.?' 
Such was the venerable Bishop Hedding 
who averaged 3,000 miles' travel a year 
and a sermon a day while he was in the 
itinerancy, owning no dwelling place and 
no conveyance but his horse. He used 
to say with a glowing face when he was 
an old, white haired veteran, '• If I had 
my life to live over again, and the Lord 



not willing he 



larger trust and duty took possession of j would make me a doctor, or a lawyer, or 
their souls, as if the Great Master had J a merchant, or a millionaire, or a prince, 
found them faithful over a few things and ! r a minister, I'd be a minister." 



A new Century has dawned upon Amer- 
ica. What will it bring ? The newspapers 
facetiously declare that the people have 
now set their faces forward and are looking 
eagerly for July 4th, 1976. There Is some 
truth and reason in this. Like all youth, the 
young Republic is accustomed to look 
forward more than backward. But as 
the last cheers in Independence Square have 
died away, and we leave the contempla- 
tion of our heroes and our greatness, and 
go back to our congressional dead-locks 
and investigating committees, and look 
forward to the dust and strife of an ap- 
proaching Presidential election, it is well 
that we can carry with us freshened mem- 
ories of the great past and new impulses 
of patriotic devotion to the land for which 
our fathers died. There are those who 
forecast the approaching decline of the 
American republic from the history of 
ancient republics. But the case has 
changed. They are like the chill and fever 
patient Who expected his chill at exactly 
the tame hour of every other day until 
his friends set all the clocks back, and 
when he thought the appropriate time-had 
come they told him that it was long' past 
and he needn't shake. These prophets of 
evil are timing our chill by the clocks of 
the Roman ^republic, but the wheels of the 
XIX century move so much faster that 
'we ought to have shaken to pieces before 
npw if such historical analogies control 
our fate. • Our one century has been equal 
to many in its unparalelled progress, and 
Instead of our declining in prestige, nearly 
every country in Europe, influenced by 
our success, is tending toward republican 
forms of government. On the other hand, 
with all the nations of the world flowing 
into us, with so many diverse elements to 
be reorganized, harmonized and assembled 
in one way or another ; with the Indian 
question," the African question, the Chinese 
question, the Catholic question and a few 
others, there is small danger from our 
perishing from inaction and the enervating 
luxury of idleness. We have work enough 
laid out for one or two centuries, and our 
country is worth living for. / 

There can be no question that the na- 
tion's future will be in a/great measure 
affected by the future of that race which 
is beginning its first century of freedom 



had now made them rulers over many." 
With the same longing for liberty, with 
a marked earnestness and fervor of relig- 
ious faith and feeling which they should 
cling to as their strongest hope, the freed 
people 6hould emulate the sturdy thrift, 
the stern morality, the industry and love 
of learning of the fathers of our country, 
the virtues which made '■ the little one be- 
come a thousand and the small one a 
strong nation." And the country must 
doit 



The present position of the colored 
people of America calls for just such a 
spirit, and ju>t such ideal devotion as 
made the glory and success of early 
Methodism. , In that romantic history 
there is .both suggestion and comfort for 
the young freedman who thirsting for ed- 
ucation, ambitious for self-improvement, 
and unwilling to stop short of a classical 
and professional degree, -sees little chance 
of attaining it and less prospect of using 
it, while he feels at the same time the 
pressure of an imperative present need, 
a call to enter the field at once with what 
force he has, as a primary teacher or pio- 
neer preacher and not a doctor of law or 
theology. J 

There is a school of theorists whose 
plan for improving the world is for every 
one to devote his whole attention to im- 
proving himself. The trouble with that 
plan is, first, that there is always but a 



should go in debt, as that is something I 
heartily disapprove of. With much less help 
he has taken care of himself here, and I know 
he can do it there] > ' x 

His history is quite interesting. It seems 
that his parents, who lived fifteen mites from 
the village up to the time he was( fourteen 
years of age, had no thought of sending him 
to school; but, as he says, he saw other bow 
on the plantation teaming their book, arid 
something kept telling him He must go to 
school and learn, too. In some way he earned 
five cents. - He walked to the village (fifteen 
miles) and bought a little primer with the 
alphabet in it. Then, while working in the 
field, he would get the; boys to repeat the let- 
ten for. him, from a to 2, over and over, till he 
learned them by note/ Then at night he would 
sit down by the light of the pine knots, take 
his little book and apply them till he had 
learned them. Then he wanted to go to school, 
but he lived too far; but about this time his , 
parents moved to a plantation six miles from 
the village. / One morning he was at work in 
the field when he looked and saw a party of 
children, , with their books, going to school. 
He couldn't stand that. . He went into the 
cabin Where his mother was and told . her he 
must go to school. She knocked him over the 
head and told him to go back to work. He 
told her, no; he must go and learn. She 
started to knock him again, when he threw 
down his hoe and ran — nor did he stop till he 
came in sight of the school-house.. I well re- 
member that morning in. March (7th) when, 
as I called the children to their seats, I noticed 
a shadow in the doorway, and, looking up, 
saw this boy literally in rags. I spoke to 
him and asked him what be wanted, and his 
reply was, ' I want to come to school, to larn 
an eddication.' For a while he walked the 
twelve milc9 a day; then his mother, findingshe 
could do nothing to hinder him, gave way to 
him and moved to the village. I should have 
added that when he went home that first night 
his mother beat him unmercifully and sent . 
him to bed without anything to eat ; that the 
next morning, he got up before his mother 
was awake and ran away vo school again, and 
persevered in that way till he conquered all 
opposition. Suffice it to say, we have found 
him enough above the average, every way, to 
warrant giving him an opportunity to- make 
the most of himself, which I desire him to do. 
He expresses himself greatly pleased with the 
school, and I hope he will do w " 



A. M. 



help them do it or Suffer with them. 

The history of Methodism in this coun- 
try reads like romance. Transplanted 
from England to the shores of the New 
World in 1776, it began at once spreading 
in all directions like leaven, and with a 
rate of progress that seemed to increase 
like the country's in a multiplying ratio. 
Appealing strongly to the feelings, claim- 
ing a personal inspiration and unction P lan ■ 

1801 it numbered 2,500 in its church mem- 
bership. In 1866 when its jubilee was 
celebrated, it counted a million ; far out- 
numbering any other denomination. 

The Becret of this immense power has 
been, in great degree, its exact adaptation 
to a present need. The backwoods settler 
wanted- backwoods preaching-earnest, 

practical, stirring, rough it may w'hrt wo* do"' yon want in the world ? 
WVJ&^tftZ? 1 The ehu-™! To hel * mftke ' he W ° rld ^ 



number of men and women who 



cultivate the noblest part of any nature, 
unselfish love, and, having not charity, 
they are as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. Haw tame such a theory of 
life shows beside those grand old back- 
wpods bishops. 

" Whoso findeth his life phall lose it," 
said the Master. " Whoso loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it unto life eternal." 



Give 



7 -T Zl C minutrv" ! yourself to the children of your people, 
nonng the value of an educated mmistry. | y ^ g ^ ^ that you 



ans 

couie 

after you. It is greatest to fill the need 
of the hour. . ' 



Its founders were university men. »» 1 - -~ " ~ j to build And " tbat be 

V b Tt P rTbraU Q wStut He 1 ^r thlfto be lawyers wUhout clients, 
almost every branch of literature., | f „ chal 

SiS^^Sff^^ without hearers, and with none to cc 
his .itinerants to "see that every society 
is supplied . with books, some of which 
ought to be in every house." 

In America, Bishop Asbury, for fifty 
years the master spirit of Methodism, 
consecrated a Methodist College at Ab- 
ingdon, Virginia. He did not believe, 
however, that pretentious colleges and 
univereitiesrtahould be attempted by the 
church in its infancy, and formed a grand 
■scheme of establishing more practically 
useful academies in every conference. He 
established >he first Sunday-schools In 
America. This practical spirit pervading 



HAS HE A EIGHT TO AN EDUCATION? 

His parents are the poorest of the poor, 
and, I might well add, the most ignorant of 
the ignorant, and are able to do nothing for 
him- He is very desirous of obtaining an ed- 
ucation, and I was anxious to place him in 
your Hampton Institute that he might avail 
himself of the opportunity there offered of 
Mining Mmwtf. This he mutt do. I hold my- 
self responsible for five dollars per month 
toward his board, and his clothes and the rest 



The following letter was written in re- 
ply to an inquiry as to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the freed people of the 
South. It is by a reliable lady, for many 
years a teacher among the people she de- 
scribes. 

Island of St. Helena, S. C, ) 
February 21, 1876. S 

My Dear Friend:— 

Your letter reached me a 
few days ago, and I am wining to do my best 
to give as correct a view as I can of the results . 
of emancipation here. Of the condition of 
the colored people generally I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge ; but their condition 
on these Sea Islands I do know, and can give 
a cheerful account of. 

If anyone should come from the North and 
listen to the complaints of former masters, 
they might naturally think the race was retro- 
grading fast. And if we compare them with 
nations and races educated for ages in 'free- 
dom, civilization and morality, we might 
think them very low in the scale. But any- 
one who has watched with eager interest, as I 
have, the gradual but sure and marked im- 
provement for the last thirteen years, will 
thank God and take courage for their future. 

I came down here in 1863, in June ; the 
Islands kid been taken by the army the win- 
ter before. The pebple were then living on 
this Island in huts closely set in lines together, 
— huts, averaging ten by twelve feet, with an 
additional recess just large enough for a bed, 
most of them with no floors bnt the earth, no 
beds but a blanket,— and into these they were 
crowded, not only one family, but two or 
three. Now, over the island in every direc- 
tion, instead of these disgusting and dirty 
houses, are to be seen houses, small indeed, 
but tidil} whitewashed, with a littlo verandah, 
in front; standing in the ten or twenty acre 
lot bought at the land sales, surrounded by 
peach and plum trees, with cowshed,, pig-pen, 
corn-house, snugly fenced in. Not a few of. 
these houses have an upper half-story for the 
children to sleep in— a bed-room below with a; 
bedstead for the parents. A bed of rice straw 
is considered a requisite by every one ; spoons, 
forks and plates have universally taken the 
placi of the pots and oyBter-sheus, their for- 
mer! dining requisites, and unfloored houses 
are unknown. The children's prize cards, and. 
pictures from illustrated papers ornament, in 
many cases, the whitewashed walls of- the 
room; mosquito nets, chests of drawers and 
chairs are not uncommon. The dress is won- 
derfully unproved. On Sundays they were 
formerly dressed out in,r»gs and tajtere of old. 
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finery — a spencer of ragged merino over • 
dirty checked skirt. The children (under 
twelve were considered well dressed in a shirt, 
no nutter how ragged, and that was usually 
put on only if white people were about. 'Now, 
they dress, much as laborers generally do; at 
their work ; and on Sundays no race need be 
ashamed of the tidy, orderly church goers. 
Women and girls in their pretty, light,* neatly- 
made and clean calicoes ; the older women in 
white head-handkerchiefs, tile younger, as 

J'oung people will do, following the fashion 
n gayly trimmed hats. The men's clothing 
is quite as much improved, and the majority 
of parents ace that their children come to 
school passably dressed. 

It is now a general rale on the island that 
the children and clothes should be washed and 
the house scoured once a week. Of course 
there is room for improvement, and they are 
far behind the North ; but we who come in 
daily contact with them see the daily advance. 

They are accused of laziness. That they do 
riot work in the field as long as tbey used to, 
I know. Every one above the age of fourteen 
was driven to the field at sunrise, and, in 
many places, kept there till dark. Now, they 
go out in the morning, father and mother, 
boys and girls, and work till the school-bell 
rings at half-past nine, or, if they are too far 
from school to hear the bell, till a certain 
amount of work is done. Then the young 
people go home, eat, dress and start for school; 
the grown people work till the sun is hot; 
then tbe mother cooks, sews ; the father rests 
till afternoon, when the work is resumed. 
In the evening they go to a praise-meeting, 
sing, talk and walk home in groups. At cer- 
tain seasons, potato-planting or cotton-pick- 
ing, for a few days, all work all day long. 
The men work during the winter, cutting 
wood, clearing land, and the women, picking 
over cotton. They wisely plant enough corn 
and potatoes to feed the family, and they 
plant cotton on the rest of their land. The 
latter is a precarious crop. The cotton money 
buys clothes, builds their houses, buys an ox 
or horse, pays taxes. 

The long noon-tide rest is needed in this 
hot climate, and the day* or half-days used in 
political or church meetings I do not consider 
lost. 

There is a great complaint because tbey 
* will not work much or cheaply for others ; but 
as long as work on their own land pays better 
than on another's, I think they are right. Be- 
fore emancipation, you might see acres upon 
acres of cotton, stretching in unbroken plains, 
where now every ten acres are laid out in so 
much corn, so much for potatoes, so much for 
cotton. It seems to me a truer civilization. 
Of course Northern employers would be 
driven frantic by their slow and clumsy ways; 
. but the 8outhern white race have just the 
same fault— the result, probably, of slavery 
and climate combined. 

Morality, virtue, was, in the old times, to 
these people an impossible thing. Now, I have 
in my clsss between eighteen and twenty girls, 
growing up in happy girlhood under their 
parents' care. In other departments of the 
school as many more ; and the two other 
grammar schools on the island could give the 
same report. Open, honorable courtships, 
marriages publicly solemnized, the young peo- 
ple starting homes of their own ; happy homes, 
virtuous wives, true husbands, are no longer a 
rarity on the island, and will soon be the ma- 
jority instead of the minority. The sin to 
which they are most addicted is what might 
be expected in a slave race, viz., stealing; and 
that stealing is carried on to no great extent 
is evident, when among the thousands on our 
island, 1 there is no pofice forpe— one colored 
. constable only, and we sleep in security with 
unfastened windows on the ground floor. 

In my opinion of their religion I differ from 
most people. That their religion is all hypoc- 
risy, because it has not made a nation of slaves 
perfectly honest, truthful and moral, is r- 
Ulogical as to call the religion of the Angl. 



trust their future without a fear. 

The most cruel master of old times, a man 
of whom stories are told of unusual atrocity, 
has come back to the island, and lives without 
a fear among the people he used to torture. 
No act of revenge or savagery marked the 
time when the power passed from the bands 
of masters to those of their slaves. In several 
cases the freed people have assisted to the ex- 
tent of their means their former owners. 

To say that there is no hope of improvement 
in this Christian, law-abiding, forgiving peo- 
ple who are eager for education, because the 
vices of slavery yet cling to them, seems, to 
me, very unreasonable. I see but one great 
danger before them, and that is the practice of 
drinking intoxicating liquors ; and I do wish 
that a better knowledge of the sin and danger 
of this vice could be spread among them. We 
teachers have a "Band of 'Hope" on onr is- 
land, numbering seven hundred, from chil- 
dren of ten years to young people of twenty, 
and with temperance songs and facts, and 
recitations, maintain a steady war against the 

Sractice, and with, I am thankful to say, no 
ttle success. 

Hoping this may assist you to prove that 
the people whom the North freed will yet 
justify the hopes of their friends, 
[•remain yours sincerely, 

E. Mubba 



JlgrirnltoraL 



coarse and lumpy soil, any more than a E;'"""; 1 
pig will fatten on dry, flinty, unground 
com; for the reason that in neither ease '* "K™ 



THE IMPOBTAHOE OF A FINE, MELLOW 
SOIL FOB THE GB0WTH PF OBOPS, 
The cereal crops will not flourish on a 



tare is well as to discharge a surplus. 
Clay soils retain more moisture and more 
fertility than sandy gravels, but are more 
liable to be damaged by excess of water. 

Sandy and gravelly soils can be worked 
with impunity soon after the cessation of 
storms, but clay should have time for dry- 
ing. — American Sural Farmer. 



Young Stock should be kept growing 
from their birth. The science of feeding 
is becoming much better understood than 
it has been, and the mixing of different 
kinds to make the food more palatable 
and nutritious should be a matter of close 
study. Food is the raw material from 
which we make flesh, milk, and wool, and 
much may be saved by using this material 
in the most profitable manner. The 
mother's milk is the best food for young 
animals, but to this some additional food 
may be added by degrees, so Boon as the 
digestive powers are capable of assimilat- 
ing it. 



We extract from the report of the 
Michigan State Board of Health a few 
words from a report on the apparently 
difficult problem of disposing of the con- 
tents of vaults— 

" Now, we have employed a method (in 
common with others) which many years' 
trial proves just the thing for country 
places, and which possesses the following 



is attended with almost no 
requires less than a fiftieth part 

cou^ Z XfiSX n^ava= ! jj* ^6^4^ 
Animal life is but g-^^ I ZToi orierT ft hi* S23£-&5 
gested gram, nor is plarit lift nounshed in tiMe ' ffluvi a it cannot injure 

if».XMifiM? S « en&r drains or injure wells. The dis- 



we apply the richest kind of manure in 
coarse, hard Lumps, it affords but little 
food to the crop and no real benefit to the 
soil until it becomes fine and intermingled 
with the poU ; neither will gypsum, bone, 
or other like fertilizers, produce any im- 
mediate effect, unless they are ground, so 
fine as to become really soluble by the ei- 
feet of rain and moisture in the soil. 

Plants take up nothing from the soil ex- 
cept in solution, for it is impossible for 
their roots to take in any crude matter or 
to feed in any other way. A tree, the 
roots of which are hard and wiry,,will 
penetrate and draw its support from a 
hard and unbroken ground, but the cereal 
plants oan only flourish in a loose and mel- 
low soil. If we take ' 
wheat, oat or barley 
fine earth adhering closely to the roots, 
and we see numerous fine hair roots all 
coated with the fine earth which is feeding 
and supporting the plant by the soluble 
matter it contains, but we do not find 
these hair roots, which are the feeders of 
the plant, running into lumps of earth for 
food, though they contain just as. much as 
the pulverized earth, but the tender roots 
cannot reach it. 

It is true in theory what is already 
known in practice, that crops feed only 
from the finely-pulverized portion of the 
soil. Tbe coarser part, though containing 
just as much plant-food in proportion to 
its volume, imparts no support to the 



injure 

infecting process takes place, not ' once a 
month,' but every day. The contents are 
rendered as harmless as so much earth, 
and the men who empty the vaults say 
they would as willingly do it as to shovel 
sand. The whole process consists in 
placing a barrel in the apartment, contain- 
ing a mixture of sifted road-dust and coal 
ashes, with a small, long-handled dipper, 
so that a pint of the dry mixture may be 
thrown down by each occupant. The ab- 
sorbing and purifying power of the road- 
dust is astonishing. The coal ashes are 
used more particularly for diluting the 
dust and rendering it perfectly dry. The 
more clay the road-dust contains, the bet- 
. ronnrt o ter I* is 88 an absorbent. The Vault should 
t we find the i 1>e ratner 8haIlow > protected ' from rains, 
*" easily accessible for cleaning, and should 

be hid by a swing door at the rear. The 
closet may be 'placed quite near the dwell- 
ing or in actual connection with it, if the 
easy and simple daily care is given to it, 
and itj thus relieves the annoyance and 
exposure of feeble persons or invalids. It 
should be made pleasant by planting with 
evergreens.roses, or ornamental shrubbery, 
as the case may require." 



Educating a House— "There," said 
Mr. Harrison, pointing to him, *' I raised 
him myself. He's rising nine, now. Come 
here, Charley." The horse came up to 



crop in the way'of feeding it. In view of him, and stood looking at me over his 



illogical as to call the religion of the Anglo- pulverization of the soil in preparing for 
Saxon race hypocrisy, because it has not made | *" ^ Th f h w ^ m mind 

them cease from war and learn to do justice ; ™ . . „„_ th . t h . wil j 

to the weaker races. I see evidences that our | m .fitting his land for a crop that he will 
Lord -did riot leave his people comfortless in only get the use of so much of the sou as 
the darkness of slavery. They who had j he pulverizes and makes fine. The balance 
nothing ou earth found heaven very near; |'jg unoccupied'so far as feeding and sus- 
from cruel masters they appealed in prayer and I taining his crop is concerned. 

I In ^1^^ C0tt rse„ sandy or gravelly 



thte we learn the importance of thorough masters shoulder' 

" How did you train him ? " 
By kindness — that's the only way — to 



song to the ever-just, ever-kind "Master Je- 
sus, " and His love was a strong reality. They 
said, under the lash, " The Lord comingisoon, 
He know we can't stand it no longer." An 
old woman dying, her children forgotten, her 
grandchildren unrecognized in her age and 
suffering, said to me, "Good-bye, chile; I 
can't wait to see you again; my Jesus call, me 
now." Another, in danger of sudden death, 
said, "The Lord know I is a pore, feeble 
creature, and He will come half-way down the 
valley to meet me." Sympathizing friends 
surrounded a. young widow, "Give you joy, 



lands, we should make them as compact 
as possible, both to, hold the fertility from 
washing down below and to hold moisture 
in times of drouth ; for such lands are lia- 
ble to lose both, from their loose, porous 
condition. Heavy rains will disappear in 
a few hours gti such lands, which on clay 
soils- wbnMi bo saturate it f that several 
days would elapse before it would disap- 
pear. In the one case it runs through the 
sister- your Titus safe with the Lord; we give ; porous soil into the subsoil , in the other, 
you joy." This love, warm, deep and true, ■ it is held by the tenacity of the subsoil un- 
needs only to be taught to find expression in til it is evaporated by the sun and winds, 
works instead of words. And it has shown j There is a relation between soil and 
its power already ; the patient forgiveness, the jupiature which develops fertility, and in 
love of law and order.the thirst for knowledge, 8d . th principles of cultivation we 
the ambition for better ^nngs are not natural ; ^ g in View the condition of soil 
sul^rus 8 r^n h0J To 3 M&TS best adapted to retain the necessary mois- 



ADVAHTAGE8 OF DISADVANTAGES. 

Truths come to us often in paradox. Not 
one more clearly illustrates my meaning than 
this — the help that comes from losses. 

Thank fortune if you have misfortune. 
From single-handed combat with poverty 
you may learn as none other the value of prosA 
perity. Prom lack of talent you may gain a 
wonderful industry— thst, after all, is com- 
mensurate with natural gifts. Prom the dis- 
advantage of a plain exterior you may' be 
driven to beautify the interior of your being. 
From the disadvantage of parental insignil- 
cance or folly you may be driven to personal 
excellence and wisdom. If you have no in- 
fluential friends you will build, if you build at 
all, on a substantial basis— the basis of your 
own merit. 

Is you struggle, struggle, struggle, you 
gain sinew and muscle. Your body grows 
strong and your mind is enlarged ;' your power 
of wul the great force of life becomes all- 
powerful and irresistible. So, thank fortune 
you have misfortune. It will redound to your 
good some day in some way. 

I was thinking of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, of the dauntless heroism of tbe Apos- 
tles, of their God-given authority of word 
and work, of their loyalty to the cause in- 
trusted to them regardless of consequences to 
themselves. I was thinking of the thousands 
after thousands of the disciples that cruelly 
perished, refusing to recant. 

Those were troublesome times indeed for 
Christians. A living with the ever-present 
sense of danger from torture and of death, 
yet resolutely set to meot calamity. ' Those 
were heroic days. 

All these things are now changed. Chris- 
tianity has planted its foot tbe world over, 
civilizing, purifying, uplifting, comforting. 
There is no winnowing of persecution — the 
great granaries uf the world are full. 

If we are not now heroic, it is because we 
are not opposed. Faith exists, but it is not 
sternly proved. Christianity is not less prec- 
ious — but we do not feel that it is impenled. 

They had met the whirlwind uprooting 
every human interest, leaving only their inde- 
structible faith. We bask in the sunlight of 
perfect toleration. Our religion affects for 
good our material interests, until they start up 
in rank luxuriance. Ah ! but faith becomes 
almost swamped in prosperity. 

So it is. The .apostles were not greater . 
than «,' but they had the buffetings, and 
beatings, and scOurgings of persecution. 
They held a great trust. Tbey bad the ad- 
vantage of disadvantages. 

And this truth runs through all things; but 
we do not see it. The boys say: "If I had a 
father to help roe along, I too could do some- 
thing." " If I bad been put in school I should 
have known something." " If I had not the 
stigma of low birth I could rise." " U I had 
a fine talent." "If I were not crippled." 
"If I were not poor!" And the girl says: 
"If I wasu't a girl I might do something." 
"If I had a start given me." "If 1 had not 
suffered I should have beauty." "HI had 
physical strength I " " If I bad the advantage 
of influence I ceuld get a position." j « 
Certainly, if your friends "boost" you you 
can get up, but you do not learn to climb ; and 
they who cannot climb are never secure, even 
though they he lifted. 

Necessity is a hard but the best of masters. 
If there is anything in a man, necessity will 
bring it out. Necessity teaches us of what 
we are capable. It reveals to us often capacity 
that .surprises us. Necessity drives into ac- 
tion, and if we are driven into action that is 
distasteful, the fact of its unpleasantness 
drives us still farther in order to reach agree- . 
able action. - And exercise brings develop- 
ment, and development power ; and power use, 
and use recognition ; and recognition demand, 
and demand for our work, reward. 

Also adversity brings out noble motives.; 
Two giris, equally bright, go to the same 
school. One is being educated by a mother 
who sews for a living; the other is educated 
by an opulent father. One is inspired by a 
desire to lift the burden from her morher; the 
other has no other inspiration than a wish to 
be intelligent. One works indolently, the 
other as if for her life. The poor one shoots 
far ahead of the whole class. .She becomes 
afterward a power in the world. The neces- 
sity of love, gratitude, and subsistence drove 



be sure. Of course you can make any ani- 
mal obey by leathering him enough ; but 
then some time when you ain't looking 
out he'll play you an . ugly trick — balk 
when you're jumping, to let you tumble 
on 'the ground, or rear and fall backwards 
on you. They're cunning about that sort 

of thing. I've seen a splendidly educated I her into a fine'developnicnt, 
horse come into the ring and just stand Some hunger and thirst for knowledge, and 
still not do a single trick, and seem to en- 1 the necessity of hunger and thirst sends them 

"What Is the method of educating am- \ ' or th(J kitcheni ' or the work . 9Uop . 
mals?" 

" Well, with different animals there's dif- 
ferent ways. With horses and dogs you 
show 'em often enough for them to under- 
stand it. When I show them-several times 
they find out what you want done, and do 
it themselves. Then I reward them on 
the spot, i It's all easy; you've only to 
keep your temper and be kind. Some 
horses learn very quiakly, but that kind 
forget just as soon. I like best a slow 
horse, because heJU remember longer." 



Such will attain what they seek. * 

It is said that the Esquimaux binds his 
young child in a canoe and thrusts him out 
info rough waters that he may become fear- 
less ; and his life at stake, driven by fear, by 
necessity, he learns the mastery of the boat, 
which is to be his life long companion. So 
God often thusts us into the deep waters, to 
teach us mastery of ourselves, and of circum i 
stances. , 

It is a divine law, the law of theLadvantages 
of disadvantages. 



CO 



WORKMAN. 



(Contlnaod from page 67) 

n. 

Welcome ! a shout like the war trumpet's swell 
] Wakes the wild echoes that slumber around t 
Welcome t it quivers from Liberty's bell; 

Welcome I the walls of her temple resound I 
Hark I the gray walls of her temple resound I 

Fade the far voices of river and dell; 
Welcome I still whisper the echoes around; 

Welcome I still trembles on Liberty's bell I 



Thrones of the continent I Isles of the sea I 
Yours are the garlands of peace we entwine 1 

Welcome once more to the land of the free. 
Shadowed alike by the palm and the pine I 

Softly they murmur, the palm and the pine, 
•' Hushed is our strife in the land of the 
free." 

Over jour children their branches entwine. 
Thrones of the continents I Isles of the sea. 

THE DECLARATION Or INDEPENDENCE. 

The central event of the commemorative day 
was, of course, the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence from the original manuscript, 
the reader being Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, 
introduced by vice-president Ferry as the fitting 
reader of the great document, whose grand- 
father had one hundred years ago offered in the 
Continental Congress the resolution that these 
United Colonies are and ought 'to be free and 
Independent States, The appearance of the 
yellow, time-worn document in its heavy frame, 
called forth a burst of enthusiasm. Men 
cheered, women waved their handkerchiefs and 
children were held up to look upon the Magna 
Charta of American liberties. 

The reading was followed by the orchestral 
performance of the " Hymn," composed for the 
occasion by a Brazilian musician and offered by 
Dom Pedro as the Greeting of Brazil. 

THE NATIONAL ODE 

was then recited by its author, the well known 
traveler and author, Bayard Taylor. We have 
room but for the first verse: - 

u—t. 

■ ■ <V / ' . . 

Sun of the stately Day, 
Let Asia into the shadow drift, 

Let Europe bask in thy ripened ray. 
And over the severing ocean lift 
A brow of broader splendor ! 
Give light to the eyes 
Of the land that waits to behold thee rise: 
The gladness of morning lend her, 
With the triumph of noon attend her, 
And the. peace of the vesper skies ! 
For, lo ! she Cometh now 
With hope on the lip and pride on the brow, 
Stronger, and clearer, and fairer. 
To smile on, the love we bear her, — 
To live, as we dreamed her and sought her, 

Liberty's latest daughter ! 
In the clefts of the rocks, in the secret places, 

We found her traces; 
On the hills, in the crash of woods that fall. 
We heard her call; 
When the lines of battle broke, 
We saw her face in the fiery smoke; 
Through toil, and anguish, and desolation, 

We followed, and found her 
With the grace of a virgin nation 
As a sacred zone around her L, 
Who shall rejoice 
With a righteous voice, 
Far-ahead through the ages, if not she 1 
For the menace is dumb that defied her. 

The doubt is dead that denied her, { 
And she stands acknowledged, and strong and 
free I 

THE OHAND TRIUMPHAL MARCH I 

with chorus Our National Banner, was an ap- 
propriate climax to the applause that followed 
the Ode. The music .was by an Englishman, 
Sir Julius Benedict, the words as follows, by 
Dexter Smith of Massachusetts: 



to ' their scholars, their philosophers, 
men of genius and of sdenee, to their 



earth, 

their men of genius 

skill, their taste, their invention, to their wealth 
their arte, their industry. Bat In the institu- 
tions and methods of government — in civil pru- 
dence, courage, or policy— In statesmanship, in 
the art of ' making a small town a great city ' — 
in the concurrence of reason and strength in 
peace, of force and obedience in war — we have 
found nothing to recall us from the course of 
our fathers, nothing to add to onr safety or to 
aid our progress in it. So far from this, all 
modifications of European politics accept the 
popular principles of our system, and tend to 
our model. The movements toward the equal- 
ity of representation, enlargement of the suf- 
frage, and public education in England— the 
restoration of unity in Italy — the confederation 
of Germany under the lead of Prussia — the ac- 
tual Republic in France — the unsteady throne 
of Spain — the new liberties of Hungary — the 
constant gain to the people's share in govern- 
ment throughout Europe — all tend one way, the 
way pointed out in the Declaration of our Inde- 
pendence." • 

As the applause which followed the speaker's 
last eloquent period died away, Handel s grand 
Hellelujah Chorus burst exultantly from the 
chorus of 1,200 voices. Even more impress- 
ive was the singing of the doxology, "Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow, by the as- 
sembled thousands led by the orchestra. 

The vast crowd dispersed quietly. 'A fine 
show of fireworks in East Fairmount Park was 
brought to a sudden close by a display of celes- 
tial pyrotechny in the shape of a thunder-storm, 
welcome to every one who was not caught in it. 



who was On a visit to one of the boys, and 
came as a spectator. He was a Boston boy 
and son of the riding-school master, and was 
fitting for Harvard College. He was very 
much pleased over what he saw in our school, 
and a few days after gave us the first three 
verses of the song. How or when it got into 
print I don't know." 

Thus she ran on, telling of the care she be- 
stowed upon her pet until it grew to be a 
sheep, and she would curl its long wool over 
a stick ; and it bore lambs until there was a 
flock of five, all her own ; and finally how it 
was killed by on angry cow. Then she brought 
out a pair of her little girl's' stockings, knitted 
of yam spun from the lamb's wool, the heels 
of which hod been raveled out and given away 
peicemeal as mementos. No one aan doubt 
that she, whose youth was rendered famous by 
love for an unfortunate mimal, had lived a 
life of beneficence and charity.- With a heart 
overflowing with love toward all God's crea- 
tures, 'she has indeed lived to care for the 
needy and destitute, and be a mother to the 
motherless. And now, in a green old age, she 
is surrounded by those whom her warm heart 
long since taught to cling to her and follow as 
the lamb in her youth. When at last she 
shall cross the river she will find an eternal 
home in the green pastures and beside the 
still waters, where the Good Shepherd feeds 
his lambs. John Roulston died before enter- 
ing college. What the world lost in him who 
wove inti> verse that immortalized them, both 
the story of Mary and the lamb, no one may 



our^tionf l Cen h ten™ai mem0raU ' Ve MrTiCe " ot \ <>*3. -tSprtngfldd Republican. 



O'er the high and o'er the lowly 
Floats that banner bright and holy 

In the rays of freedom's sun; 
In the nation's heart imbedded, 
O'er our Union newly wedded, 

One in all, and all in one. 



Let that banner wave forever, 
May its lustrous stars fade never 

Till fhe stars shall pale on high; 
While there's right the wrong defeating, 
. ' While there's hope in true 'heart beating. 

Truth and freedom shall not die. ' 



As it floated long before, us, 

Be it ever floating o'er us, 
O'er our land from shore to shore; 

There are freemen yet to wave it, 

Millions who would die to save it- 
Wave it, save it evermore. 

THE ORATOR OF THE DAT 

was the Hon. Wm, M. Evarts of New York, the 
famous lawyer and former Attorney General. 
His oration was an eloqnent review of the na- 
tion' 
future' 



l's progress and a very hopeful forecast of i 
are. He thinks, — 

" We have taken no steps backward, nor have 
we needed to seek other paths in our progress 
than those in which onr feet were planted at 
the beginning. Weighty and manifold have 
been our obligations to the great nations of .the 



THE "TRUE STOBY" 01 "MASTS LIT- 
. TIE LAMB." 

There are floating about in the great ocean 
of literature, stray chips of song or story, 
which from their wit or wisdom, or from some 
unaccountable reason, become popularized and 
cherished more carefully than whole navies of 
world-renowned authors. Their parentage 
unknown, they come as literary foundlings to 
our doors, and, once admitted, command their 
own place in our affections. Among such is 
the poem "Mary had a little lamb." There 
is hardly a child in the land who has not be 
come familiar with the verses; not a college 
student who has not sung them to a dozen 
different tunes. It has been parodied, para- 
phrased, and translated into the dead lan 
guages. And yet scarce any one knows who 
is the author, or whether it is fictitious or 
founded on fact. It is, perhaps, in ffie truth' 
of the story that the popularity lies. For it 
is the true account of an incident that hap- 
pened sixty-one years ago, not fifty miles from 
the Cradle of Liberty. And "Mary," a de- 
lightful old lady of threescore and ten, still 
lives and cherishes the memory of the event. 
Tlie writer, on a recent visi'., craved from her 
own lips the true story of the affair, and will 
reproduce it as nearly as possible. 

"It was when I was nine years old," she 
said, " and we lived on the farm. I used to 
go out to the barn every morning with father 
to see the cows and sheep. They all knew 
me, and the cows, old Bread and Short-hom 
and Brindle, would bow a good -morning when 
I came to their stables. One cold day we 
found that during the night twin lambs had 
been bom. You know that sheep will often 
disown one of twins, and this morning' one 
poor little lamb was pushed out of the pen 
into the yard. It was almost starved, and 
almost frozen, and father told me I might have 
it. if I could make it live. So I took it into 
the house, wrapped it in a blanket, and fed it 
on peppermint and milk all day. When night 
came 1 could not bear to leave it for -fear it 
would die, so mother made me up a little bed 
on the settle, and I nursed the poor little thing 
all night, feeding it with a spoon, and by 
morning it could stand. After this we brought 
it up by hand until it grew to love me very 
much and would stay with me wherever I 
went unless it was tied. I used before going 
to school in the morning to see that the lamb 
was all right, and securely fastened for the day. 

"Well, one morning, when my brother Nat 
and I were all ready, the lamb could not be 
found, and supposing that it had gone out to 
pasture with the cows, we started on. I used 
to be a great singer, and the iamb would fol- 
low the sound of my voice. This morning, 
after we had gone some distance, I began to 
ing, and the lamb hearing me, followed on 
,na overtook us before we got to the school- 
louse. / As it happened, we vrere early, so I 
rent in very quietly, took the .lamb into my 
seat, where it went to sleep, and I covered it 
up with my shawl. When the teacher came 
and the rest of the scholars, they did not 
notice anything amiss, and all was quiet until 
my spelling class was called. I had hardly 
taken my place when the patting of little feet 
was heard coming down the aisle, and the 
lamb stood beside me ready for its word. Of 
course the children all laughed and the teacher 
laughed too, and the poor creature had to be 
turned out of doors. Bnt it kept coming 
back, and at last had to be tied in the wood- 
shed till night. Now, that day, there was a 
young man in school, John Roulston by name, 



THE T0BT MOULTRIE CENTENNIAL. 

The following interesting account of the 
celebration of June 28th at Fort Moultrie, 
where North and South joiued to commem- 
orate the gallant deeds of their common 
heroes, reached us too late for publication 
in our July number. Our readers will 
find it a fitting supplement of the descrip- 
tion we gave last June of the famous attack 
and repulse : 

"Charleston, June 29th. — The celebration 
of the Fort Moultrie Centennial was opened on 
Tuesday night by an imposing public reception 
to the visiting military at the Academy of Mu- 
sic. Colonel Trenholm, on behalf of the 
committee of citizens, made an address of wel- 
come, in the course of which he said : ' There 
is the same need now that there was in 1779 for 
union- among the people. Nothing but fre- 
quent intercourse and that natural confidence 
and respect which rests upon acquaintance can 
repress the agitators, whom for mischievous 
purposes and against the public goods are per- 
petually striving to keep alive the passions 
which the late conflict aroused, and if this oc- 
casion is happily instrumental in promoting a 
better understanding between the sections, it 
will have accomplished its purposes and vindi- 
cated claim to nationality. The spirit of 1776, 
now evoked, indicates abroad and solid ground 
on which all may stand, for that spirit elevates 
duty above all personal aims; it places the 
general and permanent good of the people-be- 
fore all local objects and temporary interests ; 
applied to the present state of the country, it 
forbids us to cherish futile animosities or to 
brood over disappointments, while it obliges 
us to honor everywhere and at all times self- 
sacrificing devotion to duty. Never may the 
American people cease to reverence their dead 
of the late war; for, whether in blue or in 
gray, these brave men laid down their lives in 
obedience to what they felt to be the impulse of 
honor and the call of their country. The bum- 
ble graves throughout the land on which year 
after year the garlands are renewed by loving 
hands will in time serve to bind more closely 
together those of whose past separation they 
are the evidence, and in another Centennial 
our descendants will realize that our conntry 
could not achieve her destiny' without passing 
through such trials.' [Applause.] In replying, 

CAPTAIN NOTES, OF THE BOSTON LIGHT IN- 



said : ' One hundred years ago, in storm and 
battle, the flags of the Palmetto and the Pine 
floated together in defence of their principles 
and their native land, and now they are float- 
ing together again. [Applause.] It is good to 
be here and together to derive from the mem- 
ories of the past a guide for the future, j The 
names of Sumpter, Rutledge and Marion are 
interwoven with those of Hancock, Adams 
and Otis, and the patriotism of these men 
would have been of no avail but for the glori- 
ous victories of Eutaw, Fort Moultrie, Lex- 
ington and Saratoga. Since those days, how- 
ever, in which the two States stood side by 
side they have stood face to face in intense 
strife, but the bitterness has passed away. The 
same stuff of which our revolutionary sires 
were' made is found in their descendants, 
and each can respect and honor the other. 
The same stars shine above, the same dews 
batbe the graves of the gray and the blue, and 
surviving comrades of the deceased heroes 
have marched in columns bearing floral tri- 
butes to decorate the turf upon the last rest- 



ing-places of the sons of the North and of the ' 
South.'. [Prolonged applause.] 

"Captain Mercer, of the Savannah Blues, 
said ; ' Georgia was one of the thirteen colo- 
nies which went into the Revolution and 
achieved a glorious victory. After that she 
had fallen back once out of line, but she now 
heard the cry, "Come back!" and without 
faltering she had. come back, and was now 
again in line striving in friendly enuriation 
with her sister States for the welfare 'of the 
whole Union. [Prolonged applause.] Georgia 
looks to the future. She has no bygones. She 
makes no apology for the past, bnt she forgets 



[Applause.] 



and labors for 

In behalf of Georgia he extended words oi 
cheer to his comrades, and declared that Geor- 
gia wished to see the Government pure -and 
proud add firmly fixed in the affections of the 
people.' [Loud applause.] 

" Major Mac Hean, of the Old Guard, of N. 
Y., said; 'We have come here to testify our 
admiration of the valor with which you de- 
fended a cause which brought sorrow and mis- 
fortune to both the sections, and to extend the 
hand of friendship and to propose to act with 
you in bringing about that confidence which 
is necessary to our prosperity. [Applause.] 
The Empire State of the North greets the Em- 

Sire State of the South [Cheers], and at Phila- 
elphia the bonds of friendship will be renewed 
and strengthened.' [Applause.] 

"Colonel Wilder, of Boston, said; 'Thank 
God to-day we are a united people, and would 
gladly blot out if we could that page of history 
that marks the record of fraternal strife ; yet 
that record adds other names that will be 
glorious in the next century ; aye, much 
sooner. It is to-day the sentidient of the sober 
second thought now that the passions and 
prejudices of the hour have cooled and soft- 
ened, and our children will proclaim it, and 
why not we. Lincoln and Sumner are honored 
to-day and will be revered in history for their 
great service to the human race, and now let 
me add to the list Lee, Jackson, aye, and John- 
ston, too ; you honor them and why should you 
not, because they were the brave and true men 
to whom you gave your boys for a cause 
made holy to you by the awful, sacrifice of 
those who went forth to battle, with the bap- 
tism of a father's blessing and mother's prayers 
and uister-'s tears- lit was a wild dream, but to , 
you a reality, and if you foil to honor and re- 
member those brave leaders, you would have 
no just claim to the name of chivalry which we 
accord you.' 

" EX -GOVERNOR RON [I AM. OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

was the last speaker. He said : ' If there was 
a man who went into the war with his whole 
spirit I was the man. [Cheers.] We gave you 
the best fight we had, [Loud cheering] and when 
the war was ended, I feel assured you regarded 
us as a foe worthy of your steel, and we can 
assure you in the same light. I venture to say 
that never before in the annals of history has . 
the Anglo-Saxon race been engaged in such a 
war ; feelings' were engendered that are now, 
thank God, ended and obliterated : we felt that 
we had a country left, It was not your coun- 
try alone, is was our country, it is our country, 
and shall be our country, and our children's 
children's country.' [Applause.] 

"During the speeches every allusion to the . 
growing good feeling between the sections and 
to the fixed determination of the South to 
stand by the Union was received with hearty 
cheering At sunrise this morning a salute of 
100 guns was fired, and the church bells rang 
out joyous chimes. All busiuess was sus- 
pended, and the main streets were filled with 
crowds of citizens and visitors. The decora- 
tion of the houses was very general, thousands 
of American flags converting the route of the 
procession into a long vista of red, white and. 
blue. 

" At seven o'clock the line was formed, and 
a flag was presented to the Palmetto Guard by^ 
a grand-daughter of Mrs. Barnard Elliott, who; 
in 1776, made and, presented a similar flag to 
Sergeant Jasper. The presentation took place 
on the same spot as that of one hundred years 
ago. The parade was very fine, embracing 
40 companies and about 2,500 men under arms, 
including one company from New York, one 
from Massachusetts,- sixteen from Georgia, 
and twenty-two from South Carolina, with the 
whole garrison, consisting of two companies' 
of infantry and a light battery of Fifth Artil- 
lery, heading the column, which was com- 
manded by Gen. Wade Hampton, attended 
by a brilliant staff. The Centennial Battalion, 
made tip of picked commands from New 
York, Massachusetts, Georgia and South 
Carolina, bore bannerets of palmetto leaves, 

rbols of fraternity, in the muzzles of their 
kets, and attracted much attention. A 
feature of the parade was the colored bands 
and drum corps of Georgia. 

" The orator of the day, General Kershaw, 
rode in a carriage with Governor Chamberlain. 
The heat during the day was intense and there 
were many sunstrokes. Several of the Old. 
Guard were unable to parade. At eleven 
o'clock a. if . the parade was closed with a re- 
view and the commands took steamers for Sul- 
livan's Island, three miles distant, to attend the 
celebration at the Fort. 

' The Centennial celebration at Fort Moultrie 
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took place In the parade ground, under a mam- 
moth tent. Over 6,000 persons were present. 
F An address of welcome to the visitors was de- 
livered by Governor Chamberlain, after which 
General Kershaw pronounced the oration, of 
which the key-note is given in the following 
extract : 

" 'South Carolina bids you welcome, thrice 
welcome ; greets you as brethren and friends, 
and pledges you an untarnished faith and 
honor that it shall not be the fault of true 
sons, native or adopted, if our common coun- 
try be not the home of a happy, free, united 
and prosperous people, and her career onward 
and upward, glorious and triumphant for 
ever. I speak to my countrymen, a South 
Carolinian to Americans; let your ends bo 
just, we ask no more. Together let us oblit- 
erate the passions and prejudices of an irrevo- 
cable past, bind up its bruised and mangled 
victims, and bury deep, in lcthean waters, all 
but the memory of its brave and generous 
deeds and grand achievements, a common and 
glorious heritage of the American people.' 
[Applause. ] 

' 'At midday the U. S. sloop-of-war Plymouth, 
ordered hither for the purpose by the Secretary 
of the Navy, anchored off the fort and fired a 
salute of thirteen guns. This was responded to 
by a similar salute fired from the ramparts of 
the fort by the Chatham Artillery v the guns 
used being two-pounders, presented to the 
company by Gen. George 'Washington. The 
visitors were subsequently handsomely enter- 
tained by the residents of Sullivan's Island. 
To-night the city is brilliantly illuminated. 
Several banquets arc going on, and the houses 
of leading citizens are thrown open for enter- 
tainment of the military guests. Nothing has 
occured to mar the celebration but the heat, 
which has been unexceptionally severe, pros- 
trating hundreds with sunstroke. Only one 
case so far has terminated fatally, a member 
of the band of the 5th artillery. "—Evening 
Bulletin, Phila., Penn. 



great and small f We all know now a hundred 
whose coats are very well made, and a score 
who have excellent manners, and one or two 
happy beings who are in what they call the 
inner circle and have shot into the very centre 
and bull's-eye of fashion; but of gentlemen, 
how many f Let us take a little scrap of paper 
and each make out his list.— Thatkeray. 

HOW TO IMPROVE THE MBMOBY. 

What we wish to remember, we should at- 
tend to, so as to understand it perfectly, fixing 
our attention specially on its most important 
and distinctive features. We should disen- 
gaje our minds for the moment from other 
things, that we may attend effectually to that 
which is before us. No man will read with 
much advantage who cannot empty his mind 
at pleasure of other objects, and does not 
bring to the author he reads an intellect neither 
troubled with care, nor agitated with pleasure. 
If the mind be filled with other matters, how 
can it receive new ideas ? It is a good practice 
to improve the memory, and far better than 
making notes, or transcribing pages at the 
time, to read carefully, and after a lapse of 
some days, to write an abstract of what has 
been read. This will give us the habit of 
storing up for future use our immediate ac- 
quisitions in knowledge. Again, memory is 
assisted by an orderly arrangement of the 
thoughts. It is obvious that in recollecting 
a speech or discourse, that is more easily re- 
called in which the argument proceeds from 
one step to another by regular induction. So 
we ought to 'conduct our studied; otherwise, 
memory will be defective.— Letter of Baron 
Alder ion. 



Commencing the Station. The Urn- the trowel; but very thankful and satis- 
twalumi station was commenced in April, ! fled he was, when, as the new year of 1852. 
1851. A plain was found about seventy- 1 dawned, he was in a comfortable dwelling, 
five miles southwest of Port Natal, in I which bids fair to stand long after he is 
" the regions beyond " all other mission j dead. It is only right to say, however, 
stations, a mile and a half long by half a I that the bricks were in part made by a 
mile wide, in the midst of a well-populated I white man, and burned and laid into walls 



country, near where three tribes touched 
each other, and on this the missionary de- 
cided to pitch his tent and raise his Eben- 
ezer. A beautiful river washes two sides 
of the plain, at a depth of one hundred and 
fifty feet below its surface, which has al- 
ready flowed forty miles from its source 



by him. In its finishings, the house, 
though valuable and comfortable, bears 
many marks of which a skilled workman 
might well be ashamed. 

Schools. A day-school — the teachers 
of which have received some part of their 
compensation from a fund set aside by 



at the base of loftv mountains, and which the Colonial Government, for the lmprove- 
enters the sea seven miles distant, after ment of the natives— has been in full op- 
dividing a table-land thirteen hundred I peration for the last half dozen years, hav- 
1 ing on the books nearly seventy daily 
pupils. The day attendance has, however, 
averaged only about thirty. These child- 
ren are mostly from heathen 'traals, 
where no motives are presented, by parents 
or friends, to induce them to attend. This 
school has been blessed with pious teachers 
selected by the missionary, and it is due 
to them that we here acknowledge their 
faithfulness and zeal, not only in commu- 



feet high for a passage. Its waters are 
pure as the chemist could have made 
them. Usually shallow, and presenting 
innumerable aspects of beaut}', it is also 
sometimes swollen by rains, when it sud- 
denly fills its rocky channel, — obstructions 
are swallowed up, trees uprooted, banks 
undermined and swept away, and animals 
| even birds, unable to rise, are borne on 
its careering waves to the sea. On all 



sides but one rise the mountains, from j nicating secular knowledge, but in en- 
1,200 to 3,000 feet high, which, summer deavors to win souls to Christ. From 



and winter, are covered with verdure, and 
are the happy abodes of animal life. Two 
hundred yards from this river was chosen 
the site for the future station, with earnest 
prayer thai un that spot God would honor 



this day-school three lads have gone to 
the training-school at Amanzimtote, two 
of whom are sons of important chiefs. 

For several years the Colonial Govern- 
ment has made an annual grant ot $500 



HINTS ON SELF-OHI/TUBE. 

"Have you anything in your library that will 
help a new beginner in the way of speaking be- 
fore an audience on a Sabbath occasion 1 If you 
have will you be so kind as to send me a sam- 
ple, or price, or something of the kind, so I may 
oWln it?" 

We judge from your note, which we have 
corrected in spelling and punctuation, that 
you need to begin at the beginning. The 
alphabet comes before writing, anil you need 
to begin at the alphabet. Reading a treatise 
will not make you an acceptable or useful 
speaker. For that you need at first three 
things, control of your voice, command of 
language, and self-possession. For control of 
the voice, read aloud fifteen minutes every day 
in your room, in some book that interests you; 
there is no better than the Bible. Be careful 
to enunciate distinctly, and to read naturally, 
as you would read to a little child. For com- 
mand of language use your pen. Read the 
story of the Prodigal Son, for example ; then, 
the next day, write it in your own language. 
Compare carefully what you have written with 
the Bible narrative, and see wherein your narra- 
tive fails to tell the whole story. Get a good 
dictionary, and look up all words about 
the meaning or spelling of which you are un- 
certain. If some literary friend, your pastor 
for example, will look over your writing occa- 
sionally and give you suggestions, so much 
the better;, but this is not essential. There 
are works on English composition which after 
a' time may help you; but if you have no 
teacher, it will be as well to begin without a 
book. Self-possession is only acquired by 
practice. To acquire this, have something to 
say in the prayer-meeting, and then say it. 
Begin very simply. Get hold of an incident; 
write it out, thus get it clearly in your own 
mind ; then without trying to recite word for 
word ' what you have written, tell the story ; 
when you have told it stop. If you make your 
first lesson simple enough, the next one will 
be easier. If you have grit and grace to carry 
out some such a course as this, write to us again 
in six months, tell us of your progress, nndwe 
will give you counsel for further studies. 
Meanwhife dismiss entirely from your mind 
thu idea that you can be an orator without ac- 
quiring the art of writing and speaking the 
English language with accuracy. — Ohrittian 
Weekly. 

The celebrated John Randolph, in one of 
his letters to a young relative, sayp: " I know 
nothing I am so anxious you should acquire 
as the faculty of saying 'No.' You must ex- 
pect unreasonable requests to be preferred to 
you every day of your life, and must endeavor 
to deny with as much facility and kindness as 
you acquiesce." 

HOW TO BE A GENTLEMAN. 

Perhaps a gentleman is a rarer specimen 
than some think for. Which of us can point out 
many such in his circle; men whoso aims 
are generous, whose truth is constant, and not 
only constant in its kind, but elevated in its 
degree ; whose want of meanness makes them 
simple; who can look the world honestly m 
the face with an equal manly sympathy for the 




TJMTWALUMI,' 
AN INDU8TBIAL 80HO0L IN SOUTH j 
AFRICA. 

The cut is a view of the backside of the 
mission house, taken from a position south 
by east from it. In 1866 a severe famine 
prevailed in the district, and at the time 
the photograph was taken, six wagons, 
laden with corn, each drawn by twelve or j 
fourteen oxen, having come from a dis- 
tance of one hundred and thirty miles, 
had just arrived, the owners of which were 
waiting to dispose of the precious loads, 
by sale to the hungry people. 

On the extreme right of the pioture, in 
the foreground, is seen the end of the 
workshop and engine-house, (for, through 
the kindness of Colonel Governor, a beau- 
tiful steam-engine, for grinding corn and 
ginning cotton, was given to the station, 
and in the workshop the people are taught 
how to make repairs on agricultural im- 
plements, and to manufacture simple arti- 
cles of (furniture). An old wheel of a 
turning-lathe lies against the wall, and in 
the central foreground lies a pile of wood 
prepared for-the engine. The end of the 
house, in which is the study and dispen- 
sary, is seen on the right, and correspond- 
ing to it, on the left, but mostly hidden 
behind the trees, is the kitchen. The 
house isjeommodious, built of burnt bricks, 
of a bright-red color; is one story high, 
covered with thatch-grass, and surrounded 
on all sides with a verandah six feet wide. 
On the inside it is plastered with a tena- 
cious mud, and papered or whitewashed. 



his own word, and that thence might go 
forth the good news to all the surrounding 
tribes. Four tribes were easily accessible. 
TJie people cared nothing for God, or his 
Son Jesus Christ, but seemed friendly to 
the missionary. The young men were 
willing, on being well paid for their un- 
skilled services, to aid in erecting the 
buildings necessary for a house. 

Building. The first thing to be done 
was to take off the canvas which covered 
the wagon, and so place it on the ground 
as to constitute a shelter by night and a 
sitting-room by day. The men were in- 
duced to cut and bring from the /forest 
poles and wattles, for the walls 'ot the 
house, and the women to cut grass for 
thatching. The walls were made of sticks 
and mud, three and a half feet high, with 
an ample roof covering the whole, twenty- 
four feet square. On the eleventh day, 
though the floor was still wet, the mission- 
ary was glad to enter it, to protect himself 
from a pelting storm of rain and hail; 
and he was merciful enough to take his 
horse with htm into his new house. 

This was but a temporary dwelling, and 
immediately energies were turned toward 
putting up a house of burned-bricks. The 
bricks must be made by inexperienced 
hands, and the timber for the roof and fin- 
ish must be sought in a forest forty miles 
distant, — or that used which, at great 
cost, had been brought from over the sea- 
Little like a clergyman did the missionary 
appear as, dressed in frock, and covered 
from head to foot with clay, he moulded 
the bricks, or used the saw, the plane, and 



in aid of an Industrial School at Um- 
twalumi, which has been under the. care of 
an English mechanic, and in which many 
natives have been taught some of the sim- 
pler mechanic arts, in addition to the 
daily religious instruction imparted by 
the mission family. — Missionary Herald. 



" WANTED, A BOY TO ATTEND BAB." 

The paper dropped from my hand as I read 
this advertisement. It seemed as though I had 
read, "Wanted, a boy to go down to perdi- 
tion." 

I fancied I saw a bright, earnest boy going 
to a bar-room, seeking a living by that fearful 
trade of selling wine and rum. I could imag- 
ine how, one by one, all the good impulses 
and desires he had in the beginning fell before- 
the evil influences of the dram-shop ; how he- 
learned to drink, to swear, and steal ; how bad 
companions came around him, and helped him: 
on to ruin. 

Ah ! my lad, or whoever you are, who may 
be tempted by such a call, let me tell you that 
you had better work in the field, or at a forge, 
or digging ditches,— anything honest,— than 
to degrade yourself by selling death to others. 
No matter how hard you work, no matter if it 
soils your hands or clothes, so long as it leaves 
yoVir heart pure. Beware of such "good 
places " as will lead you into the snare of the 
evil one. There are many doors, besides those- 
of bar-rooms, which are almost the same as 
gateways down to the world below. \Xorning> 
Light. 
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THE KINO AND THE MILLER. 

There dwelt a miller hmle and bold 
' , Beside the river Dee; 
. He worked 1 and sang from morn to night, 
. No lark more blithe than be; 
And this the burden of bi» «ong 

Forever used to be: 
"I envy nobody-^no, not 1 1 
And nobody envies me ! " 
•Thou'rt wrong, my friend," said old King Hal 

"Thon'rt wrong at wrong can be, 
For ooald my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly ohange with thee;— 
And tell me now what make* thee sing 

With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though Pm the King, 

/Beside the river Dee." 
The miller smiled, and dofTd his cap,— 

" I earn my bread," quoth he; 
•"I love my wife, I love my friend, 

I love my children three; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns theVmill that grinds the corn, 

To feed my babes and me." Li' 
••"•Good friend," said Hal, and sighed the while, 

<< Farewell t and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true, 

That no one envies thee; - 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 

Thy mill my kingdom's fee; 
Such men as thou are England's boast, 
O miller of the Dee I" 

— Oamdin Democrat. 

A HINT TO GRUMBLERS. 



'* What a noisy world this is I " croaked an 
old frog, as he squatted on the margin of the 
nond. " Do y»u hear those geese how Uiey 
icream and hiss? what do they do it for?" 

" Oh just to amuse themselves," answered a 
field mouse. „ , _ 

" Presently we shall have the owl's hooting; 
what's that for?" ■ .. 

"It's the musio they like best," said the 
mouse. , . 

•'And the" "grasshoppers; they can t go home 
without grinding and chirping, why do they do 

^'oh, they are so happy they can't help it I " 
said the mouse. ' .• 

« You find an excuse for all. I believe you 
don't understand music, so you like the hideous 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

POLITICAL. 

The Democratic Convention at St. Louis 
has nominated Governor Samuel J. Tilden 
of New York for President and Thomas A. 
Hendricks, Governor of Indiana, for Vice-presi- 
dent. Tilden is a hard money man. Hendncks, 
for inflation and repeal of the resumption act. 

The Democratic platform affirms devotion 
to the Constitution and its amendments, its 
faith in. republics, and the will of the major- 
ity; in the equality of all citizens, in educa- 
tion, in the supremacy of the civil over the 
military power and the total separation of 
church and State. It denounces Republican 
administration, calls for a repeal of the re- 
sumption act as a hindrance to resumption; 
for retrenchment and reform in all depart- 
ments of the government, and urges the 
necessity for a change of the party in power. 

Governor Hates's letter in acceptance of 
bis nomination gives universal satisfaction to 
the party. . He declares for reform in the 
civil service, and the retention of officers dur- 
ing good conduct; says that it is his inflexible 
purpose, if elected, not to be a candidate for 
a second term, and declares strongly for hard 
money. 

Senator Morrill of Maine, after some de- 
lay from the demands of his position as Chair- 
man of' the Appropriation Committee, has 
qualified as Secretary of the Treasury to which 
office he was appointed by the President on 
the resignation of Bristow. Mr. Blaine has 
accepted the Benatorahip for Mr. Morrill s un- 
expired term, and his appointment has been 
formally made by Governor Connor. 



darions upon the settlers in the Territory, till 
last fall this expedition against them was 
planned, under Generals Crook and Terry, 
General Custer's and Major Reno's being de- 
tachments of General Terry's command. The 
hostile region lies between the Big Horn 
spur of the Rocky Mountains, and the Yel- 
lowstone river, of which the Rosebud is a trib- 
utary. Gen. Ouster and Maj. Reno, in advance 
of the rest, discovered the main Indian en- 
campment, and planned a simultaneous attack 
from opposite sides, but they failed to make 
it so. Major Reno was soon repulsed, and 
then Custer charged into the defile from which 
not one of his whole force returned alive. 
The surgeons and Mr. Kellogg, correspondent 
to the Bismark Tribune and the New York 
Herald, perished with the rest General 
Custer was the youngest Major General in the 
service, and was a dashing and successful offi- 
cer of the Union Army all through, the war. 
He never lost a gun or color, and captured 
more in the field than any other General not 
an army commander. Fearless of danger he 
probable relied too much on his invariable suc- 
cess, and died with his men. He leaves a 
wife but no children. 



is to make these subjects amenable to the 
British law upon slave-trading. 

Miss Henrietta Parker, late of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., left a bequest of $200 to the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union, and of $100 and 
"the residue of her estate" to the American 
Bible Society. Miss Parker was once a slave, 
and was freed by her master and sent North 
about 1830. She earned and saved an estate 
of $2294.40, of which she cast $749.69 into 
the treasury of the Lord. In sending her gift 
to the Bible Society, her executor, W. 8. Hurd, 

"^'She directed that her bequest"^) the 
American Sunday-School Union should be ex- 
pended in organizing Sunday-schools among 
the freedmen in the State of Georgia, and 
furnishing Bibles and Testaments for the use 
of the same. I have received a letter from 
the secretary enclosing the report of their mis- 
sionary, in which he says he has organized ten 
new schools near Athens, Georgia, and given 
each school twenty dollars' worth of books. 
And who can tell how much good may be 
done among the. freedmen by the hard earn- 
ings of this humble servant of Jesus Christ !" 



-- Well, friend, to be honest with you," said 
the mouse, " I don't greatly admire any of 
them; but they are all sweet in my ears com- 
pared to the constant croaking of a frog. 



A private letter from a friend of Mr.- 
Blaine reports him slowly recovering. His 
physicians have ordered him to the sea-side. 

The President has removed Postmaster- 
General Jewell and appointed Second Assist 
ant J. N. Tyner in bis place. He has also re- 
moved Mr. D. D. Pratt, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenues. Political reasons are as- 
signed for the change. Mr. Tyner is regarded 
as one of the most efficient officers in the de- 
partment and in fuU accord with Postmaster- 
General in all his measures of reform. He is 
from Indiana. A removal which preceded 
the above was that of Mr. Yaryan, Chief of 
Internal Revenue Special Agents. 



A VISIT TO THE HOME OF JEFFEB80H 
I seized upon the Iong-wished-for oppor- 
tunity of vifoing the home of this " Apos- 
tle of Liberty," and starting from the old 
and historical town of Charlottesville, in 
an hour's time, having traveled three 
miles, we had reached the summit of 
Monticello, which commands a view of 
the Blue Ridge for a hundred, and forty 
or fifty miles. J<, \ 

As we were necessarily compelled to 
make our visit a very short one, we re- 
paired immediately to the Mansion where 
we -were met by a gentleman who very 
courteously showed us through the build- 
ing. I had read Mr. Wirt's description of 
the place, written years ago when he saw 
it in its grandeur. He says : " The Man- 
sion House at Monticello was built and 
I fjornished in the days of his prosperity. In 
its dimensions, its architecture, its ar- 
rangements and ornaments it is such a one 
as became the character and fortune, of 
the man." | 
I There is a marked contrast between then 
and now. To-day you will find the Man- 
sion House at Monticello in a sad state of 
dilapidation. The walls once decorated 
with paintings are now disfigured by the 
hand of time and the names of curious 
visitors. To be brief; the building is des- 
titute of anything to mark its past splen- 
. dor, and from what I learn, no effort is put 
forth to preserve it. 



The dead-lock between the Republican Sen- 
ate and Democratic House on the question of 
appropriation bills, has been so persistent that 
if Congress hsd not agreed to bills making 
temporary provision for the expenses of the 
Government while the dead-lock continued, 
tho Executive machine must have stopped 
ning. The Post-office and Naval Ap™-" 
tions bills were at last agreed upon am 
began to move. 

The Belknap impeachment trial is rapidly 
progressing with the examination of witnesses, 
and, if the defense is equally prompt, it may 
be decided before we go to press. 

Both Houses have agreed with unexpected 
unanimity on the Senate resolution for finish- 
ing the Washington Monument. 

The Prohibitionists in Massachusetts have 
nominated John I Baker for Governor and 
pledged themselves to woman suffrage. 

A oreat Republican mass meeting was 
held in New York July 12th, to ratify the Re- 
publican nominations. Cooper Institute would 
not hold the crowd in spite of the heat.- 

An official statement has been prepared 
at the Treasury Department, showing the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Government 
from January i, 18S4, to June 80, 1865, exhi- 
biting also the amount of defalcations and the 
rates of losses per one thousand dollars. The 
amount collected during that period from Cus- 
toms was '$8, 082, 085, 098, and the losses $2,- 
444 682 The amount collected from the in- 
ternal revenue was $2,066,871,842, and the 
losses, $3,459,825; miscellaneous, $462,578,- 
453, and losses, $1,161,634; disbursements for 
the War Department$3,980,566,021,and losses, 
$7 512,688; Navy Department, $816,252,950, 
and losses, $2,572,827 ; Indians, $144,927,954, 
losses, $1,483,620; pensions, $343,886,769, 



General 3anta Anna, the veteran soldier 
and former President and Dictator of Mexico, 
died June 20th, in the city of Mexico, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

Castle Garden, one of the old landmarks 
of New York, at the Battery, first a fort, then 
a theatre, and then an emigrant depot through 
which the vast flood of Irish and German im- 
migration poured into our country, was de- 
stroyed by fire June 10th. 

The whole village of Rockdale in Iowa has 
been carried away by the bursting of a mill 
dam. 

Something like the army worm has appeared 
in Long Island and is making havoc among 
oats, rye and-com. 

The Centennisl summer will be re- 
membered for the next hundred years, per- 
haps, for its scorching heat. The summers of 
'85, '45, '56 and '64 we are assured were as 
warm ; but then we didn't have to go to Cen- 
tennial exhibitions, but could stay at home 
and keep cool. 102° and 103°, in the shsde, 
has got to be the expected figure in Philadel- 
phia and even the seWirt city of New York. 
Norfolk and Richmond are no worse. We are 
hardly surprised to hear that the earth itself 
is on fire in some places in New Jersey— in old 
swamps full of woody matter. The mortality, 
especially among children is of course greatly 
increased, and sunstrokes are very common 
and fatal. 

A private letter from Duluth, Minnesota, 
on Lake Superior, reports ice twenty feet 



forth to preserve it. • ^ 8 ' a 27 ' 8 . miscellaneous, $105,898,726, 

We next sought Jefferson's grave. lA lomM ' ^10, 196,467; Post-office Department, 



few minutes' walk down the mountki 
brought us to the family cemetery which 
is enclosed, by a brick wall seven or eight 
feet high. Finding the gate locked, we 
Vere compelled to climb the wall which 
was easily done, for we had discovered it 
to be down not far from the entrance. A 
simple granite obelisk marks the last 
resting place of the patriot, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, said to have been writ- 
ten by himself: "Author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Founder of 
the University of Virginia." 

Thos. Cation. 



losses, (oo«,*iu,""»*"- ' \ ' ' 

losses, $10,196,467; Postoffice Department, 
$489, 1 55, 854, losses, $989, 582. 
iiojht I- / general. 
Finding the gate locked, we- following the Centennial rejoicings with 
as sudden a shock as the news of Lincoln's 



on Lake Superior, reports ice twenty ieet 
thick in the harbor June 30th, and not melted 
the first week in July. 

Dom Pedro sailed for Europe July 12th. 
A more wide-awake; intelligent and manly a 
monarch has seldom sat on a throne. His in- 
defatigable tours of sight-seeing from one end 
to the other of our country, undismayed by j 
our heated term, have been no mere superfi- 
cial " doing" of a new country, but a consci- 
entious inspection of American institutions for 
the benefit of his,own empire. He seems to 
rule his country on the principle that Stewart 
conducted his business, with an eye on every 
detail. His acute observations, extensive 
familiarity with all that he saw, hearty cordi- 
ality and unostentatious manners have won 
him universal respect and popularity in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant has been 
elected President of Williams College to suc- 
ceed President Hopkins. The beautiful 
memorial vase of silver, presented to him on 
his eightieth birthday, is now on exhibition 
at the Centennial. 

Harvard College has conferred the degree 
of LL. D. upon Carl Schurz and President D. 
C. Oilman of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The bishops of the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Chlrch have appointed Friday, August 
4th, as a day of fasting and prayer." , i 

The Rev. Dr. Revels, the colored minister, 
who was elected editor of The Sonth-Weetern 
Advocate (Methodist), but declined the post, has 
been offered the Presidency of Alcorn Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. ' 

Bishop Steehe, the head of the Church of 
England Mission in East Africa, has offered 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar the use of bis mis- 
sion press in printing the proclamation against 
the conveyance of slaves along the coast. The 
i ; a ,.„, 1c ;,w,m1 thr most severe 



How to Treat Sunstroke. — The re- 
port of the Sanitary Committee of the 
New York Board of Health upon sun- 
stroke says : " Sunstroke is caused by ex- 
cessive heat, and especially if the weather 
is ' muggy.' It is more apt to occur on 
the second, third, or fourth day of a. 
heated term than on the first. Loss of 
sleep, worry, excitement, close sleeping 
rooms, debility, and abuse of stimulants 
predispose. It is much more apt to attack 
those working in the sun, and especially 
between the hours of 11 o'clock in the 
morning and 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
On hot days wear thin clothing. Have as 
cool sleeping rooms as possible. Avoid 
loss of sleep and all unnecessary fatigue. 
If working indoors and where there is ar- 
tificial heat; see that the room is well ven : 
tilated. ' 

" If working in the sun wear a light 
hat (not black, as that absorbs heat) and 
put inside of it on the head a wet cloth or 
a large green leaf; frequently lift the hat 
from the head and see that the cloth is 
wet. Do not check perspiration, but drink 
what water you need to keep it up, as 
perspiration prevents the body from being 
overheated. Have wherever possible an 
additional shade, as a thin umbrella, when 
walking, a canvass or board cover when 
working in the sun. When much fatigued 
do not go to work, or be excused from 
work, especially after 11 o'clock in the 
morning on very hot days, especially if 
the work is in the sun. If a feeling of 
fatigue, dizziness, headache or exhaustion 
occurs cease work immediately, lie down 
in a shady and cool place, apply cold 
cloths to and pour cold? water oevrhead 
and r.eck. If any one is overcome by the 
heat give the person cool drinks of water 
or cold black tea or cold coffee, if able to 
Bwallow. If the skin is hot and dry, 
sponge with or pour- cold water over the 
body and limbs, and. apply to the head 
pounded ice wrapped in a towel or other 
cloth. If there is no ice at hand keep a 
cold cloth on, the head, and pour cold 
water on it as well as on the body. 

" If the person is pale, very faint, and 
pulse feeble, let him inhale ammonia for a 
few seconds, or give him a teaspoonful of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia (hartshorn) 
in two tablespoonfuls of water with a little 
sugar." 

T 



as Buuurai a Bum.* » ~ — 

death followed the close of the war, came the 
terrible news that General Custer with his 
whole command, thirteen officers and two hun- 
dred and fifty men, had been cut to pieces by 
the Sioux Indians on the Big Horn river, Mon- 
tana Territory. Three thousand warriors 
of this fierce tribe, under their leader. Sitting 
Bull, have never consented to go into the 
reservation set apart for them by the U. S. 
Government, and committed constant depre- 
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proclamation is considered the most severe 
blow the Zanzibar slave-trade has yet received, 
A further check to the traffic will be given if 
a bill which was brought before the English 
Parliament on June 22d, under the title of 
"Slave-trading of subjects of native Indian 
Princes," is passed. It has been found that a 
large part of the African slave-trade is in the 
hands of the subjects of the native princes of 
India who are not under the direct rule of the 
British Government. • The intent of the bill 



AUGUST FLOWER. 

The most miserable beings in the world are 
those sufferirg from Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
plaint. 

More than Beventy-five per cent, of the peo- 
ple in the United States are afflicted with these 
two diseases and their effects, such as Sour 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveness, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Heartburn, Water- 
brash, gnawing and burning pains at the pit 
of the Stomach, Yellow Skin, Coated Tongue 
and disagreeable taste in the mouth, coming up 
of food after eating, low spirits, &c Go to the 
Drug Store and get a 75 cent bottle, or a Sam- 
ple Bottle for 10 cents. Tryit. Two doses 
will relieve you. For Sale in Hampton by 
Messrs. Selden & Co., and Druggists generally. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
Americans are particularly subject to this 
disease and its effects: such as Sour Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveness. Heart- 
burn. Water-brash, coming up of the food, 
coated tongue, disagreeable taste in the mouth, 
palpitation of the Heart and all diseases^- the 
Stomach and Liver. l^Two doses, of Green s 
August Flower will relieve, you at once, and 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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there positively to not a eat to the United 
Bt»te« it will not oure. -If you doubt this jjp to 
your Druggist and get a Sample Bottle for 10 
/^oenta and try it. Regular size 75 cent*. 8-ly 
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OALLTOBHIA. 

m. 

CLIMATE. 

I arrived to California to the middle of 
August, supposing that then, at least, in the 
summer months, I should find a soft and balmy 
air To my immense surprise, however, I was 
at once informed that I had better provide my- 
self with an overcoat whenever I ventured out 
of doors; as I might any day And it useful. I 
was also told that no one to this country ever 
wore thin underclothing, but a heavy grade of 
woollens was absolutely necessary at all times 
of the year. I was staggered; but a short ex- 
perience convinced me of the truth of these 
suggestions, and my faith in the balmy nature 
of Sie climate of California, or at least, this 
portion of It, has gone forever. Yet I suppose 
the ideas I had ■cherished are almost universal 
to the East, For the sake of suc^ - 
pect to find in the atmosphere of 
remedy for all the ills of the flesh, I will try 
to describe this climate truthfully. 

In the first place, I should state that San Fran- 
cisco and the surrounding country has a climate 
of its own. Lying upon the coast it is exposed 
to the cold and damp winds of the ocean. The 
summer months, which begin with April or 
May, when the rains cease entirely, are pecu- 
liarly disagreeable. Every day at about ten to 
the morning quite a strong wind arises and pre- 
vails until late in the afternoon. A clear day 
is throughout the summer months unknown. 
The sun eeldota fails to appear at some portion 
of the day, but it is often obscured by the heavy 
fogs which aiie almost - never wanting. The 
nights are alwayB very cool, and a really warm 
and summer-like day occurs but rarely. A light 
overcoat I usually find comfortable so long as 
the summer lasts. And yet there are some days 
that are quite hot, and which are additionally 
disagreeable from the fact that one must always 
dress for cold weather; no other course is safe. 

'Such is the order of things in this part of the 
country throughout the dryV summer season 
which lasts from about lie first of April till the 
first of November, varying somewhat in the 
different years. Not a drop of rain falls during 
this time, and the dust becomeB excessively 
troublesome. But November brings rain and a 
new condition of things. The showers fall 
copiously, the dust disappears, and the seared, 
brown fields soon become^ green. The storms 
occur very frequently and sometimes continue 
with but little intermission for two 
weeks, during which time _the sun will be pe 



LETTER8 FROM OEADOATEB. 



WnrfJiBOBO, 8. 0. May 8, '76. . 
Dear Teacher:— I have just finished reading 
some nice lettoas in the Workman from the 
students which sets me to work, for- I feel 
ashamed of myself to think how I have neg- 
lected my kind teachers of Hampton Institute. 
I have really been so very busy that I excuse 
myself a little, however. I have always worked 
hard to my schools, but this last term I worked 
harder than ever before. I had a splendid 
large school from the 1st of December op to 
the middle of April. Had to employ an assist- 
ant some weeks. Sometimes I feel as though 
1 did well, and, again, I feel the contrary, be- 
cause I desired to accomplish so much more 
than I did. I know that my school advanced 
wonderfully, however. I can scarcely believe 
when I look back where we started and where 
we left off. Closed with an exhibition which 
everybody said was the best ever had here. I 
wanted an examination, but circumstances 
would not permit. I felt so much like having 
one, for 1 was Bure my scholars would do 
well. I had some of the brightest little girls 
and boys you ever saw. One of my scholars of 
last term taught this term, after a few months 
of instruction during last summer at the 
Teacher's Institute, in the village. Several of 
the boys .and girls expect to go to the institute 
this summer and fit themselves for teachers 
another winter. They are fine scholars, and 
just need a little outline instruction to make 
them good teachers 

You would scarcely believe, Miss T— — , how 
much I learned about Grammar the past win- 
ter. I have sat up night after night studying 
Grammar until after midnight, and I am thank- 
ful to say I almost understand it thoroughly 
though I may make mistakes sometimes, 
never thought 1 could understand the study as 
well as I do. As for Arithmetic, I have learned 
to put together and take apart, as I would put 
in stitches and take them out. In short, I 
have learned to «<ud> ; and I believe every one 
who goes out to teach for the good he can do 
will learn to study, for he will not be willing 
to put off his scholars with no explanations or 
reasons. I have found out what teachers have 
to endure, what anxiety they feel for their 
scholars. Should I have the pleasure and 
privilege of going to school again, I would be 
the most attentive scholar imaginable. I 
should enjoy being there ever so much to re- 
ceive instruction with the class after they have 
graduated. I know they can't but enjoy such 
a course. ™ J 

I have seen my faults plainly since I Have 
been out in the world ; and, though I say it 
myself, I know I can make a good teacher in 
any common branch if I continue the work, 
for I can see plainer and plainer what to do 
•ry day I teach. The people and school 



enough to pay for getting them one. V hardly 
thought that there were any of my race so far 
back as these are. If they get tome thing to 
put on, let it be white, black or blue, it does 
not differ with them. If there is snow on the 
ground they only put a dress or a pair of pants 
on a child and send them three or four miles to 
school; but they do not fail to give them a box 
of snuff or a twist of tobacco to bring with 
them. I told them that they should not use 
it to school, and some said they were obliged 
to; if they did not, their teeth would ache. I 
have succeeded to stopping them from using 
it to school, and wish I could get them to leave 
it entirely. It is not strange to see them go to 
what they call a party and all hands get drunk, 
men, women and children, I hope they will do 
better soon. They have always had a white 
man to teach them, and he did his part as to 
books; but mannerB to each other had not 
come to, and to comb their heads was a 
stranger. I have timet to get that done. I 
askedone of the children when they had combed 
his head, and he said Sunday; and it was very 
near Sunday again. The committee say they 
are very much pleased with the school, and 
most of the white people say it is a good school. 
They often come to see me teach. They are 
all very kind and polite to me. 

I am yours truly, L. 



weeks, during which time the sun will Be per- every u»y i .savu. H -=«l"- 
haps hardly once Visible. But the intervals be- committee look upon me as a good teacher, 
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tween the rains give the moat perfect weather 
The fogs of the Buminer are now pretty much 
dispelle.1 ; the air is wonderfully clear and 
usually very mild. The mud quickly drieB and 
the roads are hard and smooth. It ia a luxury 
to live in the warm Bunshine and the fresh ex- 
hilarating atmosphere. And yet, constantly 
varying as tile climate is, the winter brings 
many cold days A fire is almost a necessity 
morning and evening, and during the rainy pe- 
riods through the whole day. The evening air 
Is 1 so chilly at times that I have often found a 
heavy winter overcoat none too warm- ' About 
twenty inches of rain are expected to fall during 
the rainy season, which lasts, as I have already 
mentioned, from about the first of November ^ 

till the first or middle of April. Such is the . bresent I have seventy-eight, ftaught here 
climate of San Francisco and vidmty-one of , ^ torm of and whUe j. 

~"' m ' ■ " » — " »— "i — ' "s vacant. There 



and arc pleased with me. I an. now spending 
awhile with the family where I board, before 
going to Columbia. They want me to stay up 
here all summer, but I must not. Have a few 
little scholars whom I enjoy teaching. Though 
I have not written I have thought of you and 
all my teachers and benefactors, times without 
number. Please to give much love to them 
all and keep much for yourself. 

From your once bad pupil, L. 



Liberty, Bedford County, Va. 
Dear Teacher:— -I am again stationed in Bed- 
ford County, as you see from the heading of my 
letter, teaching the same school that I had in 
charge two terms ago. I have a very pleasant 
school of ninety -two scholars, with one of my 
advanced scholars as an assistant. My school, 
I am pleased to Bay, seems to be advancing very 
rapidly, both in their studies and refinement. 
My first class to studying Intermediate Geogra 
phy, Grammar, (as far as the verbs), History, 
Arithmetic, (to division of fractions), Fifth 
Header, and composition writing Once a week. 
I have spent the most of my time since I left 
the Institution in teaching, with the exception 
of the summer vacations, during which time I 
have followed my trade as a waiter. , 

I had a pleasant time while at the Institute 
during the two weeks, but could have enjoyed 
myself better had there been some of the 
teachers and scholarB there of my acquaintance. 

Please send me some books, such as the Senior 
class was using, which I have not studied. You 
would do me a great favor by sending such 
books, also any reading books, such as you can 
dispose-of . 1 am still trying to keep up a por- 
tion of my studies at a time, as I am afraid this 
will be the only way that I shall be able to 
rank with those who will be able to take the 
Post-graduate course. . t 

We got along nicely with our examination 
this time, though it was very severe indeed 
We have several graduates from the Richmond 
Institute in bur corps this year. I, among others 
of my mates, dreaded them a little when they 
arrived; but I have since learned from the Su- 
perintendent that' we had not any need of any 
dread, as we were all right. Our number 
of teaohera has greatly decreased this year; for 
some reason they failed to join us, therefore the 
demand for teachers at this point is great. 

Yours truly, H. 



that surrounded it, so many marks of care 
and industry in the well-constructed wood- 
piles and clean foot-paths that led through 
the greensward to the doors of the house,' 
and such a charming though simple variety 
of flowers in the garden, that the place be- # 
came one of the sights which people visit- 
ing the town were always invited to see, 
among the interesting objects of classic 
Andover.-r-^itonfic Monthly for April. , 

! SWALLOWING A FARM. 

Somebody once said, "Our Government 
land costs one dollar an acre, and good 
whisky two dollar a bottle. How many • 
men die landless, who during their lives, 
have swallowed whole townships,— trees 
and all ! " There is. food for reflection in 
this statement. Every day of our lives, 
and almost each hour of each day, we meet 
individuals not merely landless, but house- 
less, homeless, penniless, who in the course 
of their lives have swallowed ardent spirits 
enough to pay for land and house, and 
have money in their pockets besides. 

But it is not the drinker of ardent spirits 
alone who thus deprives himself of the 
comforts of a home^-the tobacco-chewer, 
the cigar-smoker, the young man who 
spends precious hours of each day and 
evening in worse than listless idleness. 
How rarely such persons reflect upon the 
folly of their course. The young man who 
smokes three five-cent cigars a day — and 
many of them use double the quantity, at 
double the price, puffs away, enough in 
the course of ten years to give him a hand- 
some start in business, or provide himself 
a comfortable home. How frequently we 
hear bucu persons complain of their inabil- 
ity to take a newspaper, or purchase an 
interesting book. They will tell you they 
are too poor for that; and yet the next 
moment will spend for a glass of ale or 
brandy, or for a cigar, a sum sufficient to 
pay for two papers. And this tolly is re- 
peated perhaps a dozen times in the course 



Vibgihia. 

Dear Teacher:—! opened school the 11th 
this county with twenty-eight scholars. 



the very'worsf for invalids. All afflicted with I ^ m p^ n "ihe*school 
rheumatism, neuralgia, or weakness of the 



throat or lungs, had best avoid San Francisco. 
Especially dangerouB is it to consumptives, to 
those whose lungs are really diseased. The 
> cold of this region is a very damp and penetrat- 
ing cold and hard to bear, and the changes are 
very sudden. ColdB; are very tenacious and 
hard to shake off. And yet I find that the cli- 
mate is, on the whole, an exceedingly pleasant 
and agreeable one. The air is very bracing and 



are thirty or forty that expect to come after 
Christmas.so I expect to have over bne hundred. 
I have the school classified; but still, seventy- 
eight scholars are too many for one teacher. 
Nearly twenty of them are studying Grammar, 
2d Geography, &c. I expect to make assist- 
ant teachers of two advanced scholars. We 
have a Sabbath-school that is well attended and 
is interesting. A number of the colored peo- 



of twenty-four hours. Young man, give 
this subject a moment's reflection. Sit 
down and calmly think it over, and if, 
when you have' fairly done so, you con- 
clude it is better to. drink and smoke, go 
on I The day will come when you will dis- 
cover your error, and that discovery will 
be made when it is perhaps too late ! — 
~ Expositor. 
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o°u "ands'ro'ng' Here oneto iKtofikafrtoSel to the ctad>-A and the two race, are 
husitude and weariness. The young men and getting along^together hkejUtoens. 
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women who grow up here are apparently strong 
and healthy, with fine carriage and rich color. 
And for my part, I deem it no small blessing to 
be free from the rigor and the bleak winds of a 
New England winter. 

But 1 have been describing tbe climate of San 
Francisco. Go into the interior, east of the 
coast range which breaks the force of the sea 
winds, and you find a very different climate. In 
the summer, while if is generally cool to San 
Francisco, it is intensely hot on the platoB of the 
interior. There the thermometer often ranges 
above one hundred. The heat is disagreeable 
and in a measure debilitating; but the absence 
of winds is grateful. Their constant prevalence 
to San Francisco is exceedingly detrimental to 
the nervous system. . 

yAgain, go fifty miles south and you will pass 
into a very different climate, warm and agreea- 
ble, and largely free from dtoagns&ble winds. 
And by travelling two or three'nundred miles 
further you find a* climate that to thoroughly 
tropical, where sea-bathing; can be enjoyed 
throughout the whole year. Indeed there is no 
California climate, properly speaking. The 
state presents a' great variety to its broad area, 
and somewhere in its limits nearly all can be 
suited. 



Hampton is largely represented by her stu 
dents in this county, as teachers. Nearly all 
the colored teachers are formerly or recently 
from Hampton. Experience to teaching con- 
vinces me that teaching is an arduous and te- 
dious work; but I delight in it. I am very 
much exhausted when I return to my room 
after school. I believe in a teacher's doing his 
duty, arid, above all, hot taking the means for 
the end, but constantly keeping the end, ed- 
ucation, to view. I believe he ought to keep 
his high calling in view wherever he goes. He 
should study a'child's physical as well as men- 
tal capacity for study; for children often have 
physical ddftcts. /I am well and hope you are 
the same. V^aibe proud to hear from yo" 
and your Sabbath-school papers will be 
with much interest. 

Respectfully yours, 



Trinity College, February 1,1876. 
Dear Teacher:— I have tried to get the peo- 
ple interested to the paper, but they are so 
very far behind they have not got very much 
use for a paper. They say that they cannot 
read and their children would not use a paper 



HOW A HOUSE WAS BUILT. 
In Ihe town of Andover, Mass., in the 
early part of this century, there lived an 
old negro named Pompey, with Dinah his 
wife, in a little plain cottage near the pond 
that still bears his name. Pompey and 
his wife were unlettered and poor, but they 
lived by honest labor and industry ; they 
were not beggars. He owned a few acres 
of land, and on this little farm he raised 
fruits and vegetables, and sold the milk of 
one cow that was often seen grazing by 
the green roadside. Pompey was a skilful 
gardener and earned many an honest day's 
wages by working for the people of the 
village. Dinah raised herbs and flowers 
in her garden, and was also hired for vari- 
ous humble services. When there was a 
call for charitable labor, gratuitouiynurs- 
ing for the sick, or any other simple offices 
of kindness, this worthy pair were always 
ready with their offers and their services, 
which were useful, sincere and without af- 
fectation. There was not a couple in the 
town who enjoyed more of the esteem and 
affection of the inhabitants than this old 
negro and his wife. 

Pompey's house was a cottage of very 
neat and simple construction, of one story, 
having a small close porch, with a gable, 
for the front entrance, and a small wing 
opposite the rear for a kitchen. The root 
had two gable ends and two dormer win- 
dows in front. These simple appendages 
made the house a very pretty and sugges- 
tive dwelling, besides its beauty of pro- 
portion. The house was unpainted, except 
its facings, which were yellow, and its 
want of color caused it to harmonize well 
with the homely landscape around it But 
there was so much neatness in the grounds 



BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK. 

PEOPLE'S LINE. 
The swift and reliable iron steamer Suf 
leaves foot of Gay 8t., Baltimore, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4 p. «., for Nor- 
folk, touching . at Old Point. Returning, 
leaves Norfolk Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays, for Baltimore, at 4 p. M. , and Old 
Point at 5 p. «., thereby affording travelers a 
delightful view of Chesapeake Bay by daylight. 
Fare : Baltimore to Norfolk $2.00. 

Round trip 3.00. 
Don't buy through tickets. 
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CENTENNIAL 0HBISTIAH HOMES. 

The great number of visitors in Philadelphia, 
during the Centennial Exhibition, necessitates- 
the openiug of private homes for board and 
lodging. Many Christian families, who are un- 
willing to open their doors a to promiscuous 
public, have arranged a plan by which they 
give admission to Christiana and their friends. 

In order to have this select class the price 
is generally much lower than, prevails by other 
arrangements, varying from *5 to «14 a week, 
andfrom *1 to fc.60 per day. Each famUy 
fixes its own price and receives its pay direct 
from its guest Address, 

Office for Centennial Ohrittian Bomet, 

Care of Rev. Edwin M. Long, 
8. E. cor. 12th and Berks Sts., Fhila., Pat 



H. ,G. PERCY, 

• FOB- 

City and County of Norfolk, Va. 

Office in HOME SAVINGS BAHK. 
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Hampton Normal & Agricultural 

INSTITUTE 
Now offers for sale— roots of the Yellow 
Jasmine, Goleus, Begonia, Honeysuckle— 
Fragrant Monthly, Pink Azalea, Qerani- 
ums,Seliotrope,Euoymous or FrenchLau- 
,rel, German Ivy, and grasses for bang- 
ing baskets- ; bulbs of the Amaryllis At- 
amasco, Calla Lily, Smilax and Oxalis. 



Tkeodorlck A. Williams. 



Wm. C. Dickson. 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

in 

CO-KtttSSlGS MERCHANTS, 

S ft 4 Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 5-tf. 

HAMPTON N. & A. INSTTTUTI 

Engineer and Construction Department. 
Orders solicited for single 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 

Made of gaspipo— not excelled In appearance, and 
for durability by any In the market. No cracks 
nor crevices to harbor vermin. 

Prices : from $6.60 to $8.00 according to number 
ordered. Can be readily taken apart for shipment 
and screwed together again. Address, 

J. B. H. UOFF, Engineer In charge, 
5 Box 10, Hampton, Va. 

T0RBES & BUTT, 

Manufacturers' Agents and Dealers In 
Supplies of all kindi for 

STEAMBOATS, 

RAILROADS, 

MAcklNE SHOPS, 
& SAW MILLS. 
And f> genera t assortment of Hartfwaca j 
and RUohantoa* Tools. 
**- PURE OILS A 3PECIALTY. 
Stores : No. 5 Market square, Norfolk, and No. 2 
Market square, Portsmouth, Va. ft-tf. 




This Hotel, throughlv built and elegantly furnish- 
ed, Is situated ilnon the bench luid at the head of 
the landing for the vm tou* steamers that touch at 
Old Point Comfort, li can )><■ ivm-ln-il daily by the 
elegant steamships of the Old i>omlnion Steamship 
Company from New York, or hv mil from that eity 
and Philadelphia to Baltimore, mid thence by the 
aplemliil steamers of the Old Bav Llnr 



delightful, the 
*al School, the 
Cemetery, and 



Agri. 

National Military Home, Nat ... 
the town of Hampton— containing 
Churches In tin.' country, air all within the limits of 
an easy ride, drive, or sail. 

The cllnmte during the year is unsurpassed for 
salubrity, the runge of the thermometer here for 
the past 10 



taken from the notes of the Me- 




I HILAR A TIAI. I CUT P!« COPY. 

formal $cbool ^team 'press, 



PRINTER 

M. B. GR0WELL, Superintendent. 



■ r30 to- 80 BUSHELS PER- ACRE 1 

THE WHITE RUSSIAN OATS 



ten Tn 

Agents Wanted in Every Count!/. 
These Out* lmvo lately ueen Introduced Into this 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 



Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
avil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TERMS FOB 1876. . 
Harpers' Magazine, One Year. . . . |4 00 
Harpers' Weekly, One Tear. ... 4 00 
Harperb' Bazar, One Tear. ... 4 00 



.- cereal, which for their proline qualities, hard- 
* -daptlon to every variety of soil 
* them a peculiar favorite wher- 



bushels of Oats with circulars giving special terms 
to agents and full instruct ions as to time and man- 
ner of sowing will be sent pre-paid to any part of 
the United States or Canada on receiptor #1.00 or 
3 package* for »3.00; 1 dozen packages for #3.00 ; 
p ' hel$3.W; I bushel «£«>. 

we offer are fresh and genuine seed of 

r seed, so as to be 



Ct)t Jlmerirflii Situational (Djr iopebia, 

A reference book for all matters of 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN THE WORLD. 

It is valuable for Teachers, School Officers, Clergy* 
men, LaWjen, Editors, Politicians, anil Parents with 
children to educate. It Is endorsed by the highest 
authorities hi the land, among which are 47 out of 
48 State and Territorial Superintendents. It con- 
tains 300 pp., bound In cloth, |B ; In manilla covers, 
»1.M. J. W. SCHEBMERHOBN ft CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 2-12 
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Balanced 

'arlo'r. A COMPLETE BIMSASlCM for ALL— A HEXED Y ■§ "^ulth onlv S Lbs. 

FOB ALL COXPLAISTH. It Uinallz.es the escalation ot Blood U '"J 
—Gives Simultaneous, Co-operatlTS and Harmonious Actios to all the Kunr tloiil of Hind and 
Bodj— Tones thu Serious Kjstens— Increases YltalltT— Concentrates Exercise Into a few 
minutes per day.yet Distributes It over the Whole Body— Heit, and Believe, the Mind of the 
Brain Worker— Cures the Slek— Strengthen! the Weak,— Invigorates the Healthy— Doablrs the 
Strena/th in a few Month.. ALL INVALIDS and persona of Sedentary Habit, should have 
this Best Xe.ni of Exercise and Health, recommended by all leading men. Send for full 
circular. Agent, waited. Price, with Cross-bar grasp, tSG • with Bide Handles, (3a 

J. W. Schermerhom & Co., Manufacturer), 14 Bond St., New Yorlt. , 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE, 
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OF THE 

UNITED STATES, 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other" h erase in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing ■ I 
FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S^WEAR, 

; FOR BOY'S WEAR 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Gkand Street, 

Broadway and Wabben Stbbbt, 
NEW YORK. 



BBVLTOT & CO, 



CLOTHING- 



HOUSE. 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



\ 

ITIONAL SERIES 

°' ■ - k Li • 

STAHDABD 



This series of school-books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes, Is known andpop- 



ita own standard of 
, to round th^ perfect 



political opinion and religious belief? 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The series is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many, malntat 
merit, aud assists, in Its pU 
whole. 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears in not a single poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. . Its appearance, therefore* upon a 
title-page is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 



nomlnated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS— a title which la now uni- 
versally conceded In Its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied toanyrl. 



NATIONAL KEADEE8 AND SPELLERS 



PARKER & WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

BT 

W. CLARK. A. if. 



NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

MONTEITH <k McNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' !Uil hi- 0. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH .* MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEI'SON'S MUSIC "READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. ' 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIOMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE- ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. . . 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 

PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. •'• iAjL 
WOKMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC, ETC., 
The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessloival manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRAET, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



A Detoriplive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co*s 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teachers" Monthly commands In Its 
editor and oonUlbutors the best professional talent 
v the country affords. Subscription, $1 per annum. 

A. S. BABNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
,111 and 113 William Street, New Tork^- 
113 and US State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp 8treet, New Orleans. 
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THE ENGINEER. 



THE ENGINEER 'AT HIS POST. 



The 
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for the first thrill of motion in the panting 
monster to whose power you have trusted 
yourself. The bell rings, one turn of the en- 
gineer's wrist, the wheels begin to revolve, 
then to take-hold on the track, and you start 



slowly, glide smoother, faster and faster and 
faster; the fence posts run into each other, the 
telegraph poles jerk by, and the train dashes 
screaming past the first way station bcfoie you 
know it. The motion, which is in the palace 
car an easy rock, you feel as a series of starts 
and leaps; tile engine bounds along the track, 
flings itself round the curves, pulling against 
the outer rail while you expect the next mo- 
ment to fly off in a tangent to instant destruc- 
tion. You look nervously ahead. What! 
Another train is coming straight upon you on 
the same track ! No ; the perspective has de- 
ceived you, and the down express darts by 
; with shriek and thunder. A new danger oc- 
curs to you. How can an engineer ever tell 



I the difference between those up and down 
i tracks that blend all together a hundred feet 
j before your eyes ? And if a rail is missing 
; there, or some human fiend has turned a 
; switch, or that bridge is open. You glance 
I feverishly at the engineer. No talking to the 
! man at the throttle. How statue-like he 
| stands, his hand on the bar, his hair blown 
back by the wind, his whoU; being concen- 
1 trated in a gaze up the road through the little 
window before him, with now and then a 
look at the steam gauge and a word to the 
stoker. Ho holds a curb rein on the steed 
"whose neck is clothed with thunder." It is 
the sublimity of the triumph of mind over 
matter. Reassured, you give yourself up to 



the delight of your wild course, confident that 
that resolute statue will bring you to a safe end 
of it, as he does. 

The engineer who ran the first train of the 
fast mail service from New York to Chicago 
in twelve hours fainted away as he brought 
his train into the depot on time. Who can 
wonder ? There is no more responsible post 
than that of the engineer with hundreds of 
buman lives in the train behind him. And 
brave men these engineers generally are. First 
to meet the dangers, th< y seldom shrink to 
sacrifice themselves unhesitatingly for the 
chance of saving their passengers, going down 
to death with their hand on the throttle or 
the air-break, true to their post. 
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ISSUED MONTHLY. 

B.C.ARMSTRONG, ) Editorial 



B. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 xitlori 
H. W. LTJDLOW, 1 } Bditor '- 



Terms : 



ONE DOLLAR 
ADVANCE. 



a year IN 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms o 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Bunnell Manager. 
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eooe of the degradation about them, and 
gain the respect ot black and white is a 
severe enough test of the metal of any 
young man or woman. 

The way in which Hampton graduate 
teachers have very generally stood this 
test is hopeful for the school and for the 
race, and encouraging to every new com- 
pany that goes to the front The influ- 
ence for good of this constantly increasing 
number of intelligent, reliable and earnest 
young pioneers, that this and other institu- 
tions in the South are setting at work in 
the waste places, cannot be estimated. 
And in the work their hands are 
strengthened by the example of those 
that are already in the field, and by the 
assurance that they are in the right place, 
doing God's work for their race and their 
time, filling a present need, and laying the 
foundation for permanent prosperity and 
progress. 

Foundation work is always humble and 
hidden, hard labor and small show, but 
without it what would become of that fair 
temple of the Future yet in the Master- 
Builder's mind ? 



PREMIUM. 

Fromand after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. , 

These songs, arranged' by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1 873-4-5. The 
books are sold at fifty cents apiece. 

The next session of the Hampton Nor- 
mal- and Agricultural Institute opens on 
the 28th day of September, 1876. A{1 
those desirous of admission should pre- 
sent themselves on that day, or as soon af- 
ter as possible. A circular stating terms, 
Ac, will be sent to any one on application, 
with such answers to questions as may be 
desired. ' 

Accommodations for students are, at 
last, in proper order; the day of camping 
in tents in the open field has gone by. Ev- 
ery proper comfort and surrounding re- 
quired for decent christian living is pro- 
vided. 

The termsi for board, fuel, washing, 
lights, mending and medical attendance 
are ten dollars per month, payable half in 
cash and half in labor, or all in cash if 
parents or friends so desire. Those under 
19 years of age, pay $6.00 and work out 
(4.00 each month. ' I 

While admission to the Junior class re- 
quires a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic through Long Division, 



ted to the Preparatory class, 

Good character is indispensable to re- 
maining in the Institution. This is not 
a reform school ; it is for earnest, capable 
youth of both sexes who wish to improve 
themselves and their people. 



work. And that doenn "t depend altogether 
upon money-making. For, statistics to 
the witness-stand again, the same investi- 
gations we have quoted show that a rise 
in civilization by no means necessarily 
keeps pace with a rise is wages. Two or 
three shillings more a week does not put 
an extra clean" shirt on a laborer's back, 
but only pourv an extra allowance of beer 
down his threat, unless he has been 
trained up to <nat degree of civilization 
that feels the longing for clean shirts. It 
is to this work of civilizing that woman 
with her greater instinctive refinement and 
nicety, and love of beauty and order, is 
especially called. A work, one would 
think, in all its extent and variety, suffi- 
cient to satisfy any one's ambition. 

And the more civilized a man is the 
more heartily will he respect such a wife 
as his fellow-worker, as necessary as he is 
himself to the maintenance and comfort 
of their home. 



A penny saved seems to be sometimes 
even more than a penny earned. Recent 
investigations of social scientists into the 
condition of the British working classes 
have brought out the curious fact that the 
families where the wife as well as the hus- 
band works in the factory have usually 
less money laid up at the end of the year, 
or of a few years, — or are less likely to lay 
up any, — than those where the wife stays 
at home, the husband's wages being the 
same in both cases. The only reason for 
such a showing must, of course, be that 
the value of the woman's work in the fac- 
tory is more than dissipated by the waste 
that goes on in the house without her 
care, augmented, no doubt, by the decep- 
tive sense of being "flush of money." There 
would be extra expenses of sickness or 
accidents resulting from neglect of child- 
ren or her own overwork; there would 
be more drinking at ale-houses because of 
the comfortless home. , . 

Whatever might be the exact result of 
such an investigation in this country, the 
English statistics demonstrate clearly 
enough the general fact that the wife's 
true work is in her own household, and 
prove strongly enough the great value of 
it. The judicious laying out of money is 
at least as important and difficult a task 
as the making it. It takes as much judg- 
ment, thought and resolution. A year's 
earnings slip away very, fast through a 
very small hole. Miss Bremer's story of 
"The Iron Hand" which, appearing 
through the cottage roof of peasants who 
liod become thriftless, snatched away one 
of their home comforts after another until 
nothing was left but bare walls, is repeated 
in many a home, and does not always end 
as well as for the peasants, who wisely re- 
turned to their old habit of saving, when 
a soft white hand returned their treasures 
one by one. In central New York, a 



Some statements in regard to colleges 
in evangelized lands have been published 
by Dr. Hamlin, the venerable President of 
Roberts College in Constantinople, which 
are highly interesting in themselves and 
contain suggestions valuable in their possi- 
ble application to the case of the American 
freedmen. There ore some points of re- 
semblance between the mental condition 
and characteristics of the "colored race 
here and the Oriental races, arid Dr. Ham- 
lin's' vigorous statemepts are as useful for 
one as for the other. He says 

"Another attribute of the Oriental 
world of which education is the best and 
the sure remedy is the want of courage. 
It knows that certain peoples make pro- 
gress in wealth, intelligence, power and 
well-being. It considers England and 
America to be surpassingly rich. But it 
dares not attempt anything for itself. 
Hopelessness, uncomplaining submission 
has been its characteristic from age to age. 

But education is above all things 
adapted to give the character, courage 
elasticity suppleness and hope, to grapple 
with difficulties. The student learns that 
every people has had its dead past, and by 
what means and through what processes 
it has been renovated. He sees that the 
gifts of God are generously bestowed upon 
these Oriental lands, and that intelligence, 
industry, courage and faith in God will 
surely bring them a better and happier 
civilization. Until this courage and hope- 



guide it in the right path and make it I . 
that there is no legitimate conflict between 
science and religion, that there may be 
the profoundest devot on both to the one 
and the other." 



The New Tobk Times reports, having 
received several interesting communica- 
tions recently from correspondents in the 
South on the labor question. Some bewail 
the lack of good white servants and of reg- 
ular white labor, while others intimate that 
the fault is with the masters and mistress- 
es, and that the blacks, if their w^ges were 
punctually paid and they were provided 
with the modern house-keeping convenien- 
ces, would make quite as good servants or 
farm laborers as the ignorant whites. 
They note especially that a very intelligent 
class of colored servants are now to be ob- 
tained in Summer among the gradutes of 
Hampton College, fitting to be teachers." 



stu- 
dents who are unable to secure the neces- 



changing hands. One good old farm after 
another is sacrificed to the extravagance 
of perhaps the second or third generation 
of its original owners, and, heavily mort- 
gaged, is bought up cheap in parts by 



BUREAUS OF LABOR EXCHANGE. 

In the same article from which the fore- 
going paragraph is quoted, the Times re- 
marks that " still, with all this, there are 
many districts of the South which suffer 
from a want of labor. The negroes have 
crowded into the cities, or have migrated 
farther South, or prefer their own little 
farms and houses. The employer cannot 
find hands for bis farm, or domestics for 
the house, or mechanics to do the neces- 
sary work of the neighborhood." 

It thinks that the solution of this labor 
question at the South will be found in 
drawing white laborers from the north. It 
says, "that during the last two winters, 
one benevolent association, the Children's 
Aid Society, receiving especial funds for 
this purpose, sent forth a considerable 
number of families of poor laboring peo- 
ple and mechanics to places where work 
was needed, in the South. The experiment 
is reported as an entire success," and.it 
recommends the establishment of labor 
bureaus to faciliate this supply. • 

The balance of supply and demand in. 
the labor market is always more difficult . 
of adjustment than in other markets, part- 
ly because the poverty of the laborers 
makes it often impossible for them, to go 
where they may be most wanted and also 
because, being men and women instead of 
dead material their interests are more com- 
plicated and delicate. It often seems a 
pity that the two great cries for good ser- 
vants and more work could not be n.ade 



fulness enter the Oriental mind, nothing 

is accomplished that will be permanent, to satisfy each other. Neither cry is en- 
We are saved by hope. We need cour- 1 tirely confined to any Bection. As Nortb- 
ageous, hopeful, practical men, in the over- ern factories, closed for a while by the hard 
throw of long established errors. We times, start into ljfe again, and business of 
need men who have faith in God, and all kinds recovers from its present depres-' 
faith in themselves, and faith in men, if sion, good workmen now out of employ- 
we would attempt to remove the evils ! ment will all be wanted again, and more 
which time has honored. Such men will j too. Possibly an inter-state labor ex- 
both point out and lead the way to a bet- change would help keep the question both 
ter social, industrial and religious life. ! ways, assisting colored laborers North and 
" The East is beginning to break loose j white ones South if they want to go. It 
from its old systems of religion and civili- 1 would have to be conducted with strictest 
zation. Its half emancipated minds must I honor and honesty of course to be success- 
be treated kindly and tenderly. Attack ! fuL One difficulty is the great responsJ- 
and denunciation are not only useless but j bility incurred to satisfy employers and 
injurious. Truth in its simplicity, and employed. The differing rates of wages 



perfect intellectual freedom, must inspire 
and guide all our efforts. If we imagine 
their movements slow, we must patiently 



Summer work and summer play are 
over, and the time approaches when the 
little army of pioneer teachers from Hamp- 
ton will be mustering their forces for the 
fall and winter campaigns. With the new 
recruits from the last class of graduates; 
they may be expected to number not far 
from a hundred and fifty, scattered over 
the Virginias, Carolinas and Maryland, 
with 4,500 children gathered under their 
instruction, in primary or graded schools. 

Hard hut hopeful work is before them. 
Some of them may have to turn to and 
build their own log school-houses, as well 
at make their own benches. They 
find their raw material very raw, and th\ 
took very imperfect. Few school-books, 
no newspapers, little civilization, and little 
or no companionship. They will have to 
teach parents aa well as children the de- 
cencies of life; they will have to root oat 
superstition and overcome prejudice. To 
do all this with a fair degree of success, 
to alone withstand the demoralizing influ- 



theirish, who7settling on their little plots, j wait for them. The different races and 
in a year or two have paid all up and are | religions must come together with common 



making money, 

It is upon the woman's influence that 
this wonder-working thrift and economy 
chiefly depends. There are many cases 
where necessity compels a woman to leave 
her home and children in order to support 
them; there may be some, where, for a 
time, it is best for hor to help her husband 
in such outside work, but that does not 
affect the general truth that her best work, 
is at home. And to this she should train 
herself, and give to it as much thought 
and cheerful service as any farmer should 
to his crops or merchant to his books. 

Of course, money making is not the 
.. jolej of it, though we have dwelt upon 
this point as a novel , one and less fre- 
quently conceded. To keep her husband 
respectable and respected, lo bring up her 
children honest citizens, good fathers and 
mothers in their turn, to make herself the 
centre of a tasteful, comfortable, sunny 
home, and raise the tone of living all 
•round her, is all included in a wife's 



rights, and learn that allegiance to truth 
and to a common Father is the great bond 
of brotherhood. The Eastern world has 
never conceived this,«s possible. Every 
race has lived apart for centuries. Every 
religion has anathematized every other 
religion, and has kept itself like a corpse, 
dead and chilling, neither touching any — 

one nor to be touched by any one. But i management, enough to do its work, 
all this is passing away. And nothing sms»siiis«ns»»sssss»i»»si 

will hasten its departure like a thorough j from the N()W Tork jrSm™ of 

Christian education, which respects the \ AwlB f 18th the fc .n ow ing obituary notice of 
rights of conscience and maintains the ; ^Rey. e. P. Smith: - 
truth of God. The Bible must be placed i information has been received in Wash- 
in its true position, not as a book of sol- i ington that the Rev. Edward P. Smith, Presi 



could also affect emigration. Perhaps such 
mingling of white and black labor will be 
one means of breaking the color lines 
North and South, and improving the, con- 
ditions of laborers — for as the Times well 
remarks; "to retain a good working class, 
the Southern employers must be ready jo 
consult the convenience of their laborers; . 
promote their comfort, and above all, to 
pay their wages punctually, more than they 
have been in the habit of doing." We are 
inclined to think, however, that the work- 
men already in the South are, with good 



ence, but as a revelation of God's will for 
our salvation. ' And man nust be placed, 
in his true position as free yet accounta- 
ble, as having such a life to live that he 
shall be blessed, and be a blessing to 
others. 

"The 1 youthful mind, when rightly 
trained, is disposed to faith, not to infidel- 
ity. There is no nobler work than to 



dent of Howard University arid Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, died at Accra, on the Guinea 
coast of Africa, daring the tatter part of June. 
Mr. Smith was forty-nine years of age, having 
been born June 3, 1889,'«t South Britain, Conn. 
He began his college course at Dartmouth, but 
was graduated from' Tale in 1849 and from ; 
Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary in 
18BS. In 1886 he was settled over a church 
in PeppereU, Mass. He became a delegate 
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•under the Christian Commission in 1862, jlhd 
was soon made Field Agent for the Army of 
■the West and then for the Army of the East. 
He also acted as Secretary of the Commission 
at Philadelphia. After the close of the war 
Mr. Smith entered the service of the Amcri- 
-can Missionary Association and aided in estab- 
-lishing schools for freedmen. In 1871 he was 
appointed Indian Agent among the Chippewos 
in Minnesota, and two years later was made 
- Commissioner of Indian Affairs. While Com- 
missioner Ms name was connected with many 
of the scandals which grew up while Secre- 
tary Delano was at the head of the Interior 
Department. None of the investigations 
growing out of these scandals, however, led 
to any report against the Commissioner. The 
•latest charges of fraud with which his name 
-was connected were those made 1 lost summer 
by Red Cloud through Prof. O. C. Marsh of 
Yale College. The commission appointed to 
'investigate the charges spent ninety days at 
'Red Cloud aud Spotted Tail Agencies and 
■other points, taking testimony, ana made a 
report last October formally exonerating the 
Interior Department and the Indian Bureau 
from all complicity in.the frauds. With ref- 
erence to Commissioner Smith, the commis- 
sioners said that they had seen nothing during 
their investigations that would lead to any 
other conclusion than that he earnestly and 
sincerely desired to perform his duty faith- 
fully to the country. They repoited that they 
had encountered no transaction which cast the 
least shadow upon his personal or official in- 
tegrity. Last September Secretary Delano re- 
signed, and his departure from the department 
was followed by others, among them Mr. 
Smith. He remained, however, long enough 
to complete his annual report. A fter his 
resignation he ' was appointed President of 
Harvard University. Soon after, he sailed for 
Europe for an extended tour." 

The Rev. D. W. Burton of West Africa 
writes: "Brother Smith died on board the 
steamship Ambrig, on the night of June 15th, 
near the island of- Fernando Po, and was 
jbuned at the Presbyterian Mission Station, 
.Old PoJibar, on the 16th. He left Sierra Le- 
-one in good health May 23d, and landed at 
Monrovia i joined this ship at that phec, in- 
.tending to stop , nt Accra, but after passing 
.Cape Crast Castle, where he went ashore, he 
was taken with the African fever and was too 
sick to ladd at Accra. He recovered very 
-nicely before reaching Borney and was pre- 
pared to go oh board the other steamer and 
return to Accra, where on the 13th of June he 
was taken with very alarming brain symptoms 
and from the first was confident that he would 
not live. He called for the Purser of the 
steamer and requested him to write for him, 
and dictated a farewell to his wife." 

The Rev. E. P. Smith was a trustee of the 
Hampton Normal and. Agricultural Institute, 
and in the earlier movements leading to the 
pk\ chase of its property rendered important 
service. His death is a serious misfortune to 
the cause of African .evangelization. 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

POLITICAL, 

The XLlV Congress adjourned August 15th 
after the longest aession, with one exception 
known In twenty years. The British Parliament 
■was prorogued on the same day. 

During the session there have been Introduced 
in the House of Representatives 4.105 bills and 
164 joint resolutions, and in the Senate 1,045 
hills and 25 joint resolutions, making a total of 
6,150 bills and 189 joint resolutions. Of this 
number about 140 public acts, 130 private acts, 
and 13 public joint resolutions and five private 
resolutions have become laws. Among these 
latter, besides the appropriation bills for the de- 
partments of Government, are the following: 
an act appropriating $ 1,500,000 to the Centen- 
nial buildings; acts to enable Colorado to form 
a State government; for the construction of mil- 
itary posts on tjie Yellowstone; the " River and 
Harbor" bill for public works already com- 
menced; an act to carry into effect the Hawaiian 
treaty; to promote telegraphic communication 
between America and Asia; to provide for the 
restoration of the original writing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; to provide for an ex- 
penditure of $200,000 to complete the Washing 
ton National Monument; appropriating $480,- 
£00 to pay the j udgments of the Southern Claims 
Commission; providing that no person shall be 
prosecuted for any offense not capital, unless 
the indictment or information be Instituted 
within three years after the offense; authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue silver 
coin to an amount not exceeding $10,000,000 in 
exchange for legal tender notes, and declaring 
that the trade dollar shall not hereafter be a 
legal tender. Acta were also passed for fulfill- 
ing treaty stipulations with Indian tribes, and 
authorizing the President to accept volunteers 
to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities. , ' 

The House passed a bill for the repeal of that 
section of the resumption act of 1875 which pro- 
vides for a special day, January I, 1879, for the 
resumption of specie payment. This bill re- 
mains in the hands of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, unreported. The Senate passed an 
amendment to the postal bill which would re- 
store the fast mail service and the franking 
privilege, but it is postponed in the House till 
next winter. A bill for ah amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to prohibit apr 



propriation of public funds to' sectarian schools 
or other sectarian organizations was placed on 
the Senate calendar after a third reading. The 
House passed a resolution Introduced by Mr. 
Lord (Dem.), N. Y., that interference with the 
rights of free suffrage in any State should be 
prevented or promptly punished. 

Tub Impeachment trial of ex -Secretary Bel- 
knap resulted in his acquittal, all but two or 
three of the negative voters explaining their 
vote as based on the question of jurisdiction. 

The Reports of the Committee of Investiga- 
tion into affairs in Mississippi were submitted. 
The majority report confirms the allegements 
of terrorism and violence; the minority report 
denies them. j • 

Governor Tilden'b and Governor Hen- 
drick's letters accepting their nomination were 
published after a month's delay. Both urge re- 
form and the repeal of the resumption act. Gov- 
ernor Tilden calls it a hindrance to specie re- 
caption. He favors the one Presidential term. 

By proclamation of the President, August 
2d, Colorado was declared a fully admitted 
State. V : 

A commission has been appointed to treat 
with the hostile Sioux. 

The new President of the republic of Hayti, 
General Boisrond Canal, unanimously elected 
by the. National Assembly lost July, has been 
inaugurated at Port au Prince amid great re- 
joicing. 

The election of President Lerdo has restored 
quiet in a great degree 'to Mexica. 

The rebellion in Cuba is still advancing. 



j Speaker Kerr died August 19th at Rock 
Bridge, Alum Springs, Va., after a distressing 
illness, consumption of the bowels. An escort 
from the House accompanied his remains to the 
family residence in New Albany, Indiana. Tlic 
announcement of his death in Washington was 
received with general sorrow by all classes. 

Rev. J. Sella Martin, the well known 
colored clergyman, died in New Orleans on Fri- 
day, August 11th. He was 'a native of North 
Carolina. He was known as a politician in Illi- 
nois and Michigan in 1856. In 1860 he was or 
dained pastor of the Joy Street Baptist Church 
in Boston. He visited England as the agent of 
the Freedman's Aid Society of Ohio, and re- 
ceived there some notice as a speaker. He fol- 
lowed Mr. Douglass as editor of The New Na- 
tional Bra in Washington. He has since been 
a postmaster in Louisiana. Mr. Martin was a 
speaker, of marked ability, possessing a pleas- 
ing addreas, and having an excellent gift of 
holding his audience. 

Information has beeu received in Washing- 
ton that the Rev. Edward P. Smith, President 
of Howard University and Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, died at Accra, on the Guinea coast 
of Africa, during the latter part of June. 

Senator Blaine has recovered sufficiently 
to enter the campaign for Hayes and Wheeler 
in his Congressional District. 

Sojourner Truth is not dead, as reported, 
but is alive and well at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
A citizen of that place writes to a friend : "Truth 
still Uvea in the person of our dear friend So- 
journer. She has not been sick, but her 
daughter Elizabeth has been ill for a month. 
Sojourner speaks to-morrow on temperance at 
the Health Institute in this city. She wants to 
go to the Centennial in the lost of September, 
and will, if some suitable place can be found for 
her to stop at. I think by her speaking and 
otherwise she would Bell many of her books. 
This 1b her only means of support." 



Since Custer's defeat, no great Indian battle 
has taken place, though rumors of such have 
been heard from time to time. The policy of 
the Indians has been to separate into small 
parties to harass, and, if possible, to separate 
the United Stales forces. Generals Crook and 
Terry were able, however, to at last effect a 
junction. They 
vastated by the 
nearly starved. The i 
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Mr. Mobley, M. P., of England has given 
the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University the sum 
of $500 for their college. 

The Centennial Commission has reduced the 
price of admission to twenty-five cents for the 
last two Saturdays in every month. 

4,000 stranoers have attended the great 
Wagner Musical Festival in Bayrenth, Ger- 
many. , It was a grand success. ^ 

Twenty) cents per hundred pounds from 
New York to Chicago" is decidedly cheap 
freight, but one railroad is making contracts at 
only fifteen cents to Chicago, and another, it is 
announced, has made six months' contracts at 
thirteen cents to St. Louis. 

The American Missionary Association, 
whose work is chiefly among the freedmen of 
the South, announces that the deficiency of 
$12,000 impending in June, has been averted 
by increased contributions of friends. It is 
thought that if the receipts for August and 
September can be made equal to those of July 
an increase of debt may be avoided this fiscal 
year. \^__^/ 

The editor of The Christian Recorder, the 
able organ of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has issued an appeal to the members 
of that denomination for an increased support 
of the paper. He states that Undoes not meet 
one-third of its expenses, and unless the sub- 
scription list is increased the paper must be 
" reduced in size and published lew ire- 
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Bishop Whipple of Minnesota has written 
to the President an earnest letter upon the Im. 
dian question, thanking him for his efforts to 
establish a peace policy, and declaring it a 
marvelous success, though weakened by being 
fettered by the faults of the old policy, and 
overthrown by the violation of the treaties by 
the United States' own act. He suggests a 
plan to obviate some of the evils until Congress 
provides a remedy: "First, concentrate the In- 
dian tribes on reservations ; second, whenever 
an Indian gives up his wild life .and begins to 
live by labor, give him an honest title by patent 
of one hundred and sixty acres of- land and 
make it inalienable ; third, provide government 
for every Indian tribe placed on a reservation. 
The United Btates Judge might be required to 
hold one session of his court on the reserve 
each year." He concludes with the belief 
"that a just and humane policy worthy of a 
great Christian nation will save our poor In- 
dian wards and bring upon us the blessing of 
God." 

The particulars of the riot and massacre at 
Hamburgh, S. C. , are known before now to most 
of our readers. According to the official state- 
ments of Governor Chamberlain and the Attor- 
ney General, further confirmed by' the evidence 
before the coroner's jury, they are briefly these. 
On the Fourth of July at Hamburgh, two 
young white men in a buggy met a colored 
militia company in the streets and insisted on 
driving through their ranks. After some alter- 
cation, the company yielded and opened their 
ranks to them. Application was made the 
next day to a Justice for the investigation of 
the right of the militia to block the highway, 
and warrants of arrest were issued against 
some of the officers. The trial was afterward 
adjourned to the 8th. Before the hour ap- 
pointed for it, white citizens from the country 
around began to assemble, armed with guns 
and pistols. The militia company assembled 
in their armory, and at the hour set for trial 
the defendants failed to appear. A proposi- 
tion was made by the whites that the militia 
men should deliver up their arms. This they 
refused to do, and a fight ensued. The first 
killed was a young white man, at which the 
whites brought a piece of artillery across the 
bridge from Augusta and fired into the armory. 
The militia were thus driven out of it and 
twenty or more were captured. Of these, five 
were the next morning taken out and shot to 
death by their captors. The colored Justice 
before whom the cose had been brought was 
obliged to flee for his life, and his house was 
socked, though in his efforts to keep the peace 
he had gone so far as to advise the militia to 
give up their arms to him. The Attorney Gen- 
eral pronounces the original demand for the 
arms unlawful, and the attack on the militia to 
compel compliance without legal excuse or jus- 
tification. The verdict of the coroner's jury 
charges fifty-seven citizens of Aiken and Edge- 
field Counties, 8. C. and thirty Georgians with 
murder, and warrants for their arrest were 
issued at once. General Chamberlain is glad 
to testdfy'to the general feeling of horror which 
the event has excited in the state. It can, of 
course, excite only such feelings in impartial 
men of all classes. As the Christian Union 
remarks : " Mr. Lamar of Mississippi did 
credit to himself and his section by saying in 
the House of Representatives, of the Hamburgh 
massacre, 'No excuse or palliation could be 
found for such barbarism.' He also told the 
plain truth when he said, ' It is the duty of 
Governor Chamberlain at once to adopt meas- 
ures swift and just to bring to justice those 
who shot those prisoners in cold blood.'" 
And in view of the verdict of the coroner's 
jury, the N. Y. Tribune says: "Governor 
Chamberlain is setting a good example to other 
Governors in the South in showing that South 
Carolina can take care of her own criminals." 
The Tribune says further and forcibly : " We 
have no hope of peace, order and good govern- 
ment in South Carolina or any Southern State 
similarly situated until both political parties 
abandon the bad habit of making every dis- 
turbance the occasion of cheap electioneering." 
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In this Centennial Tear com parisons are 
being drawn between the present condition 
of the country and its industries, and their 
condition a hundred years ago. As com- 
pared with many other industries, agri- 
culture does not show a corresponding 
advance, either in its methods, or its prof- x 
its. It coats about as much to raise a bush- 
el of corn or wheat to-day, as it did a cent- 
ury ago, and we raise less upon an acre of 
ground than formerly. On the other hand, 
a shoe now made wholly by machinery, i -"f* 
from the tanning of the hide up to the pol- 
ishing of the sole, and putting in the eye- 
lets, is produced with very much* less labor 
than a few years ago. But it costs as 
much to the wearer ; the saving is distrib- 
uted among the thousands of people, whose 
labor all goes to help in producing the shoe, 
and tbey are better off in consequence. 
The farmer who gets the some price for 
his wheat that he did many years ago, and 
does not raise it for any less, is no better 
off. The world is vastly Ticher than it was 
a hundred years ago, but the wealth is not 
in farmers' hands. It is doubtful if there 
is a farmer in the world who is worth a 
million dollars, or a tenth of that sum, who* 
has made it by farming. But there are 
thousands of persons who have made for- 
tunes by* manufactures and trade. The 
labor of the steam-engine has made the 
bulk of the wealth of the world. Steam is 
everywhere, except on the farm. The 
steam-engine, the silent but very valuable 
labors of chemistry, and scores of other 
in producing wealth, and lessening manual 
labor, are at work everywhere but there. 
It may be that this cannot be helped, but 
it would be strange if every other industry, 
except farming, is capable of improvement, 
and that this is bound to stay where it to, 
if it does not even go backwards. It to a 
fact that farmers are not sufficiently well 
paid for their labor. The reason, or one 
reason, must be, that their labor to not 
good enough, or sufficiently intelligent, 
A man who now makes shoes by hand to a 
poor nun, and must remain so. He can 
not stand the competition with machinery. 
The farmer works too much with his bands, 
and he suffers In competition with other 
industries, in which handwork to sup- 
erseded by steam or other power. What 
to the remedy ? — It can not come in a day. 
It must come only through greater intel- 
ligence and enterprise. These are gained 
by reading, study, and education. Farm- 
ere, as a general thing, do not read as 
much as mechanics. But one in a hun- 
dred reads a really good, trustwothy, 
agricultural paper, or meets in a farmers' 
club, to discuss question of practical inter- 
est to him. — American Agriculturist. 



AUGUST FLOWER. 

The most miserable beings in the world are 
those suffering from Dyspepsia and liver Com- 
plaint. 

More than seventy-five per cent, of the peo- 
plo in the United States are afflicted with these 
two diseases and their effects, such as Sour 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveness, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Heart-burn, Water- 
brash, gnawing and burning pains at the pit 
of the Stomach, Yellow Skin, Coated Tongue 
and disagreeable taste in the mouth, coming up 
of food after eating, low spirits, 4c Go to the 
Drug Store and get a 75 cent bottle, or a Sam- 
ple Bottle for 10 cents. ' Try It. Two doses 
will relieve you. For Sale in Hampton by 
Messrs. Selden A Co., and Druggists generally. 



Building. Walls — "To learn how to 
build a wall, " says Alex. B. in the Sci- 
entific Farmer, " it is well to repair an old 
one. Detective construction is Obvious 
when you see a wall in ruins. When you 
begin to try the atones, you see that there 
are some two or three that belong next to 
each other. To get your hand on these at 
once half solves for you the problem of 
wall building; — to fit them snug, and so 
that each shall have the best possible bear- 
ing, and give a good bearing for the stones 
to come after, to the other half. If you 
want artistic work, then, perhaps, there to -. 
something more to do ; but for a farmer's 
farm this is enough. The ruins before me 
tell me the last man, however long time he 
spent, did not get his hand On the two or 
three stones that should have gone into the 
wall side by side ; then the other two or 
three that were fit company to these, until 
the wall was complete. Then neither the 
frosts nor winds, nor small boy who takes 
to the wall for roadway as soon as he to in 
pantaloons, would have parted them." 

To Keep Flies odt of Cow Stables — 
Alderman Mechi directs attention to the 
method adopted by some farmers of darken- 
ing cow-stables with old canvas hangings 
to keep out the flies. While on a visit to 
the (arm of a friend, he was both amused 
and instructed to see the tatter's cattle 
"get rid of their tormentors, by passing 
between pendent canvas curtains, which 
admitted them and closed after them, ren- 
dering the shed dark and flsless." 
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HELPING THE BIRDS. 

BY MISS n. E. HUDSON, 

All day I have been hunting 
For ends of scarlet bunting. 
For pieces, out of rag-bags, whose colors make 
a, show: 
Fragments of red, or azure, 
Bright bits of doll-house treasure, 
And faded bows and ribbons worn many years 
ago. 

From sill and from projection 
I hang this gay collection, 
I strew the lawn and garden path, I fringe each 
bush and tree, 
I dress the door and casement, 
The garret and the basement, 
Then watch to see if birds, perchance, will use 
my charity. 

There comes a pretty chatter. 
There comes a fairy patter 
Of tiny feet upon the roof and branches hang- 
ing low, 
And flirts of wing and feather, 
And little strifes together, 
And Bheers and flights and flutterings, and wheel- 
ings too and fro. 

There is a sash of scarlet 
On yonder saucy varlet, 
And this one, just beside me, is dressed in blue 
and gray; 
This one is golden color, 
And that one's coat is duller, 
And here's a bird Whose crest and tail have or- 
ange typings gay. 

A shadow and a flutter! 
A chirp above the shutter] 
See the swift oriole that wheels above the win- 
dow here! 
Now flitting sideways shyly, 
Now, with approaches wily, 
Circling and circling closer, between desire and 
fear. 

O, pirates, dressed in feathers, 
Careless of winds and weatherB, 
How yon. begin to plunder, how bold you all 
have grown; 
How each among the number 
His claws and beak will cumber, 
And carry off the strings and rags as though 
they were his own. 

The stock is fast diminished, 
And when the nests are finished. 
The nests of orioles and wrens, of robins and of 

Jw 

In pleasant summer leisures 
I'll watch the rag-bag's treasures 
Swing in the wind and sunshine above the gar- 
den ways. From Wide-Awake. 



"Well, my man," he says, "your symptoms 
are of a very grave nature. You see tin- fever 
had undermined you before you came home, 
and unless " 

"All right, doctor," I says, "I understand. 
You mean unless you can get a new plate in | 
the boiler, she won't stand another voyage." 

"Oh, come I we won't look upon it us a hope- 
less case." he says. "There's alwnys hope." 
After a little more talk, he shook hands and , 
went away. 

Next day, when he came, I had been thinking | 
it all over, and was ready for him. I don't be- 
lieve I was a bit better. In fact, I knew 1 was 
drifting fast, and I saw it in his eyes as well. 

I waited till he had asked me his different 
questions, and then, just as he was getting up 
to go, I asked him to sit down ngain. 

"Polly, my dear," 1 says," I just want a few 
words with the doctor;" and she put her apron J 
to her eyes and went out, closing the door after | 
her very softly, while the doctor looked at no 
curious like, and waited for me to speak. 

"Doctor," I says, "you've about given m 
up. There, don't shake your head, for I knov 
Now, don't think I'm afraid to die, for I don 
believe I am; but look here. There's seve 



suas, it's a terrible stormy time with me. 
There's a lee shore close at hand, the fires are 
drowned out, and unless we can get up a bit of 
soil' there's no chance for me. Now, then, doc- i 
tot, can you get up a bit of sail f* 

" I will go nnd send you something that will 
quiet you," he said, rising. 

"Thankee, doctor," 1 says, smiling to myself. 
"And now look here. I'm not going to give 
up till the last, and when that last comes, and 
the ship's going down, why, I shall have a try 
if I can't swim to safety. If that fails, and I 
can really feel that it is to be, why, I hope I 
shall go down into the great deep calmly, like a 
hopeful man, praying that Somebody above will 
forgive me all I've done amiss, and stretch out 
his fatherly hand to my little ones." 

He went away and 1 dropped to sleep, worn 
out with my exertion. 

When I woke, Polly was standing by my bed- 
hing me, with a bottle and glass on 

my eyes open she shook 
up the stuff and poured it into a wine glass. 
" Is that what the doctor sent?" I Bays. 
" Yes dear; you were to take it, directly." 
. " Then I shan't take it," I says " He's give 



the little table 



EDWABD BBOWN, STOKER. 

We were very quiet, Mary and I, as we stroll- 
ed out of the churchyard down one of the lanes 
and then crossing a stile, we went through a 
couple of fields, and sat down on another stile, 
with the high hedge on either side of us, and 
the meadow that they were beginining to mow 
at the other end, one glorious bed of Mowers, 
and soft, feathery grass. 

" Polly," I says at last, breaking the silence, 
"ain't this heavenly?" 

"And you feel better?" she says, laying her 
band in mine. 

"Better !" I says, taking a long draught of 
the soft sweet-scented air, and filling my chest, 
"better, old girl ! I feel as if I was growing 
backward into a boy." 

" And you fifty last week," she says. 

"Yes," I says smiling, " and you forty -seven 
next week." And then we sat thinking for a 
bit. 

" Polly," I says at last, "as I sat there drink- 
ing In that cool breeze, and feeling it give me 
strength, its worth being ill only to feel as I do 
now. 

For you see I'd been very bad, else I dare 
say I'm not the man to go hanging about the 
churchyards and watching funerals. I'm a 
stoker, and my work lies in steamers trading 
to the East. I'd come home from my last voy- 
age bad with fever, and been carried home to 
die, as my mates thought, and it was being 
like this and getting better that had set me 
thinking so seriously and made me so quiet. 
Not that I was ever a noisy sort of a man, as 
any one who knows me will say. \ And now, 
•after getting better, the doctor had said I muBt 
go into the country to get strong; so, as there 
was no more voyaging until I was strong, there 
was nothing for it but to leave the youngsters 
under the care of the eldest girl and a neighbor, 
and come down and take lodgings out in this 
quiejt Surrey village. 

Polly never thought I should get better, and 
one time no more did I; for about a month be- 
fore this time, as I lay hollow-eyed and yellow 
on the bed, knowing, too, how bad I looked, 
for I used to make young Dick bring me the 
looking-glass every morning, the doctor came 
aa usual, and like a brunt Englishman, I put it 
to him flat. 

."Doctor." I Bays, "you don't think I shall 
get better?" and I looked him straight in the 

"Oh, come, come, my man !" he says, smil- 
ing, "we never look at the black side like that." 

"None of that, doctor," I says, "Oat with 
it like a man. I can stand it. I've been ex- 
pecting to be drowned or blown up all my life, 
so I Bhan't be scared at what you say," 
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children down stairs, and if I leave my wife a 
widow, with the few pounds I have been able 
to save, what's to become of them V Can't you 
pull me through?" 

"My dear fellow," he said honestly, "I've 
done every thing I can for your case." 

"That's what you think, doctor," I says. 
" But look here. I've been at sen thirty yenrs, 
and In seven wrecks. It's been life and 'death 
with me a score of times. Why, I pulled my 
wife there regularly out of the hands of death, 
and I'm not going to give up now. I've 
been " 

" Stop, stop," he says gently: " you're excit- 
ing yourself." 

"Not a bit," I says, though my voice was 
quite a whisper. " I've had this over all night, 
and I come to think I must be up and doing 
my duty. " 

" But my good man ," he began. 

| " Listen to me, doctor," I says. " A score of 
times I might have given up and been drowned, 
but I made a fight for it and wbb saved. Now, 
^ mean to make a fight for it right here, for the 
sake of/the wife and bairns. 1 don't mean to 
die, doctor, without a struggle. I believe this 
here, that life is given to all as a treasure to 
keep. We might throw it away by our folly 
any time, but there's hundreds of times when 
we might preserve it, and we never know what 
we can save till we tryt Give's a drink of that 
water." 

He held the glass to my lips, and I took a big 
draught, and went on, he seeming all the time 
to be stopping to humor me in my madness. 

"That's better, doctor," I says. "Now look 
here, sir, speaking as one who has sailed the 



me up, and the stuff's only to keep me quiet. 
Polly you go and make me some beef tea, and 
make it strong. 

She looked horrified, poor girl, and was about 
to beg me to take hold of the rotten life-belt 
he'd sent me, when I held out my shaking 
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till the next day, and 
I was lying very still and drowsy, half-asleep- 
like, but I was awake enough to hear him 
whisper to Polly, " sinking fast;" and I heard 
her give such a heart-broken sob that, as the 
next wave came on the sea where I was floating. 
I struck out with all mv might, rose over it, and 
and floated gently down on the other Bide. 

For the next four days — putting it as a 
drowning man striving for his life hkeatrue- 
hearfed fellow — it was like great foaming waves 
coming to wash over, me, but the shore still in 
sight, and me trying hard to reach it. 

And it was a grim, hard fight; a dozen times 
I could have given up, and folded my arms, apd 
said good by to the dear old watching face safe 
on the shore; but a look at that always changed 
me, and I fought on again and again, till at last 
the sea seemed to go down, and, in utter wea- 
riness, I turned on my back to float restfully, 
with the tide bearing me shoreward, till I 
touched the sands, crept up them, fell down 
worn out, to sleep in the sun — safe ! 

That's an odd way of putting it you may say, 
but it seems natural to me to mix it up with 



the things of sea-going life, and the manner in 
which rve seen so many fight hard for their 
lives. U was just like striving in the midst of 
a storm to me, and, when at last I fell into a 
deep sleep, I felt surprised like to find myself 
lying in my own bed, with Polly watching by 
me; and when I stretched out my hand and 
took hers, she let loose that which she had kept 
hidden from me before, and, falling on her 
kueeB by mv bedside, she sobbed for very joy. 

" As much beef tea and brandy as you can get 
him to take." the doctor says that afternoon; 
and it wasn't long before I got from «1qsb to 
solids, and then was sent, as I told you, iMothe 
country to get strong, while the doctor got no 
end of praise for the cure he made. 

I never said a word though, even to Polly, 
for he did hia best; but I don't thirtfe any medi- 
cine would have cured me then. 

I was saying a little while back that I pulled 
my wife regularly out of the hands of death, of 
course that was when we were both quite young, 
though, for the matter of that I don't feel much 
different and can't well see the change. That 
was in one of the Cape steamers when I first 
took toj stoking. They were little, ram- 
shackle soit of boats in those days, and how it 
was that more weren't lost puzzles me. It was 
more due to the weather than the make or find- 
ing of the ships, I can tell you, that they used 
to find their way safe to port; and yet the passen- 
gers, poor things, knowing no better, used to> 
take passage, uye, and make a voyage too, from 
which they never got back. 

Well, I was working on board of a steamer, 
as they used to call the Equator, and heavy- 
ladden, and with about twenty passengers on 
board, we started down the Channel with all 
well till we got right down off the west coast of 
Africa, when there came one of the heaviest 
storms I was ever in. Even for a well-found- 
steamer, such as they can build to-day, it would 
have been a hard fight, but with our poor, shaky, 
wooden tub, it was a hopeless case from the 
first. I . 

Our skipper made a brave fight of it though,, 
and tried hard to make for one of the ports, but 
bless you, what can a man do when, after ten 
days' knocking about, the coals run out, and. 
the fires that have been kept going with wood 
and oil, and everything that can be thrust into 
the furnaces are drowned; when the Paddle 
wheels are only in the way; every bit of sail 
Bet is blown clean out of the bolt ropes, and at 
last the ship begins to drift fast for a lee Bhore ? 

That was our case, and every hour the sea 
seemed to get higher and the wind more fierce, 
while I heard from more than one man how 
faBt the water was gaining below. 

My mate and I didn't want any telling though. 
We'd been driven up out of the stoke-hole like 
a pair of drowned rats, and came on deck to 
find the bulwarks ripped away, and the sea 
every now and then leaping aboard and wash- 
ing the lumber about in all directions. 

The skipper was behaving very well, and he 
kept ub all at the pumps, turn and turn in spells, 
but we might as well to have tried to pump the 
sea dry, and when with the water gaining fast, 
we told him what we thought, he owned it was 
no UBe, and we gave up. 

We'd all been at it, crew and passengers 
about forty of us altogether, including the wo- 
men — five of them they were and they ware all 
on one deck lashed in a sheltered place close to 
the poop. And very pitiful it was to see them 
fighting hard at first and clinging to the side, 
but only to grow weaker, half-drowned as they 
were; and I saw two sink down at last, and hang 
drooping-like from their lashings, dead, for not 
a soul could do them a turn. 

I was holding by the shrouds when the mate 
got to the skipper b side, and I saw in his blank 
white face what he was telling him. Of course , 
we couldn't hear his words in such a atorm, 
but we didn't want to, for his Hps said plainly 
enough : 

" She's sinking !" 

Next moment there was a rush by me for the 
boats, and two of the passengers cut loose a cou- 
ple of the women ; place was made for them be- 
fore the boat was too full ; she was lowered down, 
cast off, and a big wave carried her clear of the 
steamer. I saw her for a moment on the top of 
the ridge, and then she plunged down the other 
side out of Bight — and that of everybody else; 
for how long she lived, who can say? She was. 
never picked up or heard of again? 

Giving a bit of cheer, our chaps turned to the "i 
next, and were getting in, when there came a 
wave like a mountain, ripped her from the da- 
vits, and, when I Bhook the water f roni my eyes, 
there she was hanging by one end, stove in, and 
the men who had tried to launch her gone — 
skipper and mate as well. 

There were only seven of us now, as I 
could Bee.besides the three women lashed to the 
Bide, and only one of them waB alive; and for 
a bit no one moved, everybody being stunned- 
like with horror: but there came a lull, and, 
feeling that the steamer was sinking under our 
feet, T shouted out to the boys to come on, and 
we ran to the lust boat climbed in, and were cast 
off, when I. happened to catch sight of the 
women lashed under the bulwarks there. 

"Hold hard!" I roars, for t saw one of them 
wave hex hand. - \ » 

."Come on, you fool!" shoutk my mate, Bhe's 
going down 1" j 

I pray I may never be put! to it again like 
that, with all a man's selfish desire for life fight- 
ing against him. For a moment I shut my eyes, 
and they began to lower; but I was obliged to 
open them again, and as I did so, I saw a wild, 
scared face, with long wet hair clinging round 
it, and a pair of little white hands were stretch- 
ed out to me as if for help; 

"Hold hard! I shouts. 
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"No, no," roared out two or three, " there 
isn't a moment; and, as the boat was being 
lowered from the davits, I made a jump, caught 
the bulwarks with my hands, and climbed on 
board, just as the boat kissed the water, was 
unhooked, and floated ; away. 

Then, as I crept, hand over hand to the girl s 
side, whipped out my knife, and was cutting 
her loose, while her weak amies clung to me, I 
felt a horrible feeling of despair come over me, 
for the boat was leaving us ; and I knew what 
a coward I was at heart, as 1 bad to fight with 
myself so as not to leave the girl to her fate and 
leap overboard to swim for my life. I got the 
better of it, though, went down on my knees, 
so as not to see the boat, and got the poor 
trembling, clinging creature loose. 

I raised her up—" hold on by the Bide while 
I make fast a rope around you." 

And then I stood up to hail the boat— the 
boat as wam't there, for in those brief momentB 
she must have capsized, and wo were alone on 
the sinking steamer, which now lay in the 
troughB of the sea. 

As soon as I got over the horror of the feel- 
ing, a sort of stony despair came over mc; but 
when I saw that pale, appealing face at my side, 
looking to me for help, that brought the 
manhood back, and, in saying encouraging 
things to her 1 did myBelf good. 

My first idea was to make something 
that would float us, but I gave that up di- 
rectly, for 1 could feel that I was helpless; . 
and, getting the poor girl more into shel- 
ter, I took a bit of tobacco in a sort of stolid 
way, and sat down with a cork life buoy 
over my arm, one which I had cut loose 
from where it had hung forgotten behind 
the wheel. 

But 1 never used it, for the storm wont 
down fast, and the Bteamer floated still, 
water-logged for three days, when we were 
picked up by a passing vessel, half-starved, 
but hoping. And during that time my 
companion had told me that she was the 
attendant of one of the lady passengers no 
board; and at last, when we parted at the 
Cape, she kissed my hand, and called me 
her hero, who had saved her life— poor, 
grimy me, you know. 

We wam't long, though, before we met 
again, for somehow we'd settle that we'd 
write; and a twelve month after, Mary was 
back in England, and my wife. That s 
why I said I took her like out of the hands 
of death, though in a selfish sort of way, 
being far, you know, from perfect. But 
what I say, speaking as Edward Brown, 
stoker, is this : Make a good fight of it, no 
matter how black things may look, and 
leave the reBt to Him.— Once a Week. 



DOLLY'8 PRAYEB, 

BT EMMA BURT. 

" God in Heaven, please to hearken 
To your little Dolly's prayer 1 
While the preacher says the preachin' 
Please to tell me where you are ! 

" For I am so tired waiting 

Till the big words all are said, 
And Amen, and then the mnBic, 
Till the peoples bow their head. 

" If I knew the way to Jesus 
I would creep so soft along 
That 1 wouldn't 'sturb the preacher, 
Nor the prayin', nor the song. 

'■ Then I'd run so very swiftly, 
And I'd give him a surprise— 
Oh I'm certain I should know Him 
When he met me with his eyes ! 

"He would bo bo glad to see me 
That his arms he'd open wide, 
; And I'd quickly climb within them, 
There forever I would hide. •• 

•■ God in Heaven, please to hearken 
To your little Dolly's prayer. 
While the preacher says the preachn 
Please to show me where you are.' 

Tired ones with hearts impatient, 
How we echo Dolly's prayer; 
"God in Heaven, please to hearken. 
Please to lead u> where you arc." 



West Virginia, the curious Canadian structure, 
built of piled lumber from northern woods, 
and, bearing like a heraldic escutcheon in its 
side, the huge section of a tree trunk from the 
"forests primeval," counting six hundred 
years on its rings. 

In contrast with more familiar forms are a 
Moorish Villa, the brown-latticed English 
houses, marked "private," where the British 
commissioners keep house comfortably, and 
the showy, white facade of Spain who is not 
content with her brilliant display in the Main 
Building. We pass the pretty Indiana build- 
ing with its niammoth boulder of coal at the 
door, the broad piazzas of the Nebraska and 
Colorado joint exhibition, and an unpretend- 
ing frame cottage of two rooms, bare of every- 
thing but a few chairs, a cot bed, and one oil 
painting. This cottage was erected .it his own 
expense by a patriotic resident of Philadelphia 
who could not stand the idea of his Mother 
State's vacant chair at the Nation's feast. It 
bears her venerable nnmc sadly overjhe 
threshold of its emptiness— " Old Virginia." 

We make a long sweep round Agricultural 



pets, silks and laces that stream like banners 
from the foreign and American arcades, the 
painted Dresden chinn fit for royalty, the ar- 
tistic French fans, the homlier products of 
shoe mnking, envelop making, book binding 
and— though that should seem uncongenial — 
cartridge making; these and, doubtless, a 
hundred other departments of industry repre- 
I sent her work as well as man's. One of the 
I principal designers for one of the largest 
! houses exhibiting oil-cloths and feltings is the 
1 daughter of the proprietor. Woman's books 
are on the publishers' shelves, and her pictures 
and sculptures arc in the art gallery, where 
Edmoniu Lewis, the colored sculptress, shows 
her Cleopatra, while the educational depart- 
ments of more than one country recognizes 
women as their most cflicient teachers. 

But what then is in the Woman's Pavilion ? 
Much that is interesting. A good deal of 
foncy work it is true. Almost too many elab- 
orate nothings one looks nt with a mixture of 
! respect and pity, as at those illuminated man- 
i uscript volumes upon which the monks of the 
I middle aces used to lavish lifetimes while the 




Hall, glancing in by every doorway through 
the long vistas of pointed arches; stopping 
a minute on the further side to let off passen- 
gers for the elevated railroad that takes a 
dizzy bird's flight across a deep ravine for 
the excitement of adventurous visitors; then 
make the home slretch 1>y another route by 
the Woman's Pavilion and Horticultural Hall, 
completing the round of three miles in twenty 
minutes. 



CENTENNIAL VIEWS. 

6WINOINO ROUND TI1E CIRCLE. 

The best general views of the Centennial 
Exposition, for picturesque beauty and com- 
pactness, arc gained from the little "West-end 
Passenger railway," on which, seated comfort- 
ably in open cars, the visitor makes the whole 
circuit of the buildings through the pleasant- 
est parts of the park, by steam, for five cents. 
Starting from the station at the rear of the 
Main Building, between that and Memorial 
Hall, we nin the whole length of Main and 
Machinery Halls, pass the lake with its ever- 
springing fountain, circle the Bertholdi foun- 
tain, fly past the white tents of the West Point 
cadets' camp, the open doors of the Glass 
Works giving a glimpse of red-hot swinging 
balls of molten crystal in the darkness within, 
then the long line of State buildingB, varied 
in architecture nnd pirturesque in effect— the 
red tiles of New Jersey, the gray moss-covered 
eaves of Mississippi, the yellow pine mosaic of 



THE WOMAN'S PAVILION. 

Our readers have already had a view of the 
interior of this building, nnd some account of 
its origin nnd purpose. They know that It 
was lather an afterthought of the great Inhi- 
bition! and undertaken by the enterprising 
Woman's Commission to demonstrate the ef- 
fect aild value of woman's work in this and 
other countries. It does this, of course, only 
to a HniitBtf extent. Women artists and arti- 
sans are not apt to be rich c.iough to meet the 
expenses of such an exhibit, and the commis- 
sioners ha\l to come to their assistance to se- 
cure some of the best of the representations. 
Then, besides, in spite of those who think her 
I nbovc it and 1 those who th'.nk her henenth it, 
' woman's work gets so mixed up with man's 
! work in this workaday world that it is not so 
' easy to separate them. Many of the finest ex- 
hibitions in the Main Building and Machinery 
Hall owe a Bhare of their beauty and perfect- 
ness to her busy brain and fingers. The car- 



world went bv them. It is a pity, too, that 
the women of New York could do no more 
than "show out a flag and sign of love," 
though their flags cost frf,D0O, we are told. 

\sidc from this, however, there is much 
good work in art and industry. One of the 
most remarkable exhibits is that of the Cincin- 
nati School of Design ; chiefly a collection of 
carved work in wood, of verv marked artistic 
merit in originality of design and beauty of 
execution. Pianos, mantel-pieces, doors and 
furniture in oak and walnut and rosewood, 
covered with elaborate ornamentation of carv- 
1 ing and inlaid work, executed with a freedom 
! and strength of handling that will be a rcve- 
: lation to many of women's capabilities. The 
most elaborate of all is a walnut bedstead 
inlaid with ebony and painted slate panels by 
Misses Hattie and Mary Johnson. Trailing 
1 trumpet vines, bunches of lilies and poppies 
! carved to perfection, and lavish of detail, 
: painted morning-glories folded up for sleep 
1 are the chief designs. This and many of the 
articlcs.are for sale. Some very pretty chess 
tables Uielong to this exhibition ; among them 
is ouc,l*nch square of which is illustrated with 
one of the fantastic creatures of the fairy tale 
of "Alice's Adventures behind the Looking 
Glass." 

The Massachusetts ladies show some beauti- 
ful painted tiles and porcelain tea sets. 
women's inventions. 
It is often said that women have no inven- 
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j tive genius, but here are at least seventy of 
their inventions, by our own count. The 
great majority are naturally domestic labor- 
saving machine; washing machines, locking 
barrel covers, baby holders and cooking stoves, 
one "parlor cooking stove," indeed,' showing \ 
the innate craving of every American woman's 
soul for a parlor, even though the kitchen has 
to be in it. There are various systems of 
dress cutting, and at least two good and sen- 
sible models of the " reform under garments" 
for which Mrs. Flint and her sisters deserve Cf 
the thanks of the civilized world. 

But the women do not stop with the house- 
work. Here is an ingenious life saving mat- 
tress that will float in the water and support 
two or three persous in the enclosed sack that 
hangs between its two divisions. It has been 
adopted and put in use by the U. S. Board of 
Steamboat Inspectors. Here is a new building 
material, patented by a young lady of a West- 
em city, a horse umbrella extending the idea • 
of a horse sunbonnet — it would delight good 
Mr. Bergh's heart,— heie is a wonderful com- 
bination desk, accommodating half a dozen 
persons with desk room and all sorts of con- 
! trivances, yet folding into a space of eighteen 
inches by six feet. Here is a bedstead which 
far out-rivals Goldsmith's " bed by night and 
' chest of drawers by day," for it is also a sofa, 
a safe and a dressing room. Here are illumi- 
nated night-signals in general use ja the Uni- 
ted states Navy. They were indeed the in- 
vention of the patentee's husband,but perfected 
and brought into practical use by the wife 
after years of experiment and labor after his 
death. Here are curious out-line models of 
wire for drawing classes, and here a "soot 
and spark arrester " for cleansing the black 
smoke from soft coal before it leaves the chim- 
ney — a n invention we always meant to make 
ourselves, and guess we shtdl have to after all, 
for if this is a success why haven't poor, sooty 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh washed their facea 
yet ? The gentlemen leam here that every 
time they twist their screw-studs into their 
shirt bosoms they have a lady to thank for 
this comfortable device. We have not ex- 
hausted our list ,pf seventy inventions, and 
they, of course, do not begin to exhaust all 
that women have originated. Did not a 
woman invent the shot-tower, and do we not 
ourselves know a fair New Yorker who has 
invented a stone cutter and patented a folding 
staircase for upper berths ? We must stop 
here, however, with the remark that women's 
arts arc not all understood yet. 

lite Nev> Century is a newspaper edited, set 
up and printed by women in the Woman's Pa- 
vilion, and finds a ready sale. Carpet and 
silk looms, tended by women, are seen at 
work there. We have in a former article told 
our readers of Miss Allison, the young woman 
engineer, who has sole charge of the engine 
which furnishes power to the machinery there. 
I For the success of the Woman's Pavilion, 
! and indeed for much of that of the whole , 
: Exhibition, great credit is due to the ladies of 
1 the commission, Mrs. Gillespie and her coadju- 
! tors, among them Hampton's good friend, Mrs. 
S. T. Hooper at the head of the Massachu""' 
commission, whose work outside, we ri 
to say, made us always unsuccessful in fin 
her in the Pavilion. 

the queen's spinning. 
The women of other countries are to some 
extent represented and very creditably, by 
wood carvings from Sweden and feather 
flowers from Brazil, for instance. Queen Vic- 
toria heads the list with a napkin of finest 
linen, spun by her own royal hands, and twenty- 
six etchings. Her daughters, also, send a 
screen embroidered by the Princess Beatrice, 
a table-cloth embroidered by the Princess 
Louise of Hesse and Princess Christian, and 
four drawings of flowers by the Marchieness 
of Lome. So industry is at home everywhere, 
like the diligent spider who "taketh hold. 

1>«, hands in kinffs' DalaCes." 



with her hands in kings' palaces.' 

The general effect of woman's share m the- 
great Exhibition must be, we think, to encour- 
age women workers and to increase respect 
for them. 



OKOSS WOEDS. 
"Oh," said a little girl, bursting into 
tears, upon hearing of the death of a play- 
mate, "I did not know that was the last 
time I had to speak kindly to Amy !" The 
last time they were together she had spok- 
en crossly to her, and she thought of the 
last cross word, which now lay heavily on 
her heart. 

Speak kindly to your brothers and sis- 
ters and school-fellows, when you are talk- 
ing to them, lest it may be the last time 
you may have the opportunity. Cross 
words are, indeed, very sorrowful to think 
of. -Little children, love one another. 



Truthfulness is a corner stone in characr 
ter; and if it be not firmly laid in youth, there 
will always be a weak spot in the foundation. 



THE OEHTTOY. 

From Th4 Ha For* Tribune. 
DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT PARALLEL. 

. The first century of the United States has 
closed. It has been acentury of development 

, without parallel in history. The population 
has increasod from 2.750,000 to 44,675,000. 
The area has been extended from 800,000 to 

' 8,603,844 square miles. The development of' 
agriculture under the pressure of immigration 
and the stimulus ef mechanical invention has 
been utterly without precedent The value of 
manufacture has advanced from $20,000,000 
to $-1,200,000,000. Foreign and domestic 
commerce has taken gigantic strides. The 
marvelous development of mineral resources 
has not been the work of a century but of 
fifty years. • There was not a single bank in 
the colonies in 1776; there are more than 0,- 
000 now. Internal improvements and the com- 
mon school system have kept pace' with immi- 
gration. On the threshold of the new century, 
a review of the national progress is worthy of 
careful study. 

POPULATIOH. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the Con- 
tinental Congress ascertained approximately 
the population of the thirteen colonies, in or- 
der that the burdens of the war might not fall 
too heavily upon any section. The total pop- 
ulation was estimated at 2,250,000, exclusive 
of 500,000 slaves at the South. In 1870 the 
nation which the representatives of these col- 
onies founded was the fifth of the great empires 
of the world in respect to population, and it is 
now undoubtedly the fourth. The Chinese 
Empire in 1870 had 477,500,000 inhabitants; 
the British Empire, 174,200,000; the Russian 
Empire, 76,500,000; the German Empire, 40,- 
200,000 ; the United States, 88,558,371. The 
average increase in the aggregate population 
since 1870 in the fifteen States in which a cen- 
sus has been taken is 16 per cent., and at the 
same rate of increase the total population in 
1875 would be 44,675,000, while the German 

■ Empire according to the recent census is 42,- 
757,812: During sixty years (1800-60) the 
population of the United States increased 593 
per cent. ; that of England and Wales, 121 
per cent., and that of France, 37 per cent. 
The great factor of the marvelous growth of 
our population has been immigration. Annex- 
ation has contributed very little. 

The colonies were founded in a religious 
age under the best possible conditions for ul- 
timate self-government. Nearly all the early 
settlers belonged to the industrious middle 
classes of the Old World. A substantial 
equality existed among the Puritans in New 
England, the Dutch in New York, the Quakers 
and Germans in Pennsylvania, the Swedes in 
New Jersey and Delaware, the English Roman 
-Catholics in Maryland, the English Churchmen 
in Virginia, the Nonconformists in North Car- 
olina, and the Huguenots in South Carolina. 
At the time of the English Revolution of 1688 
settlements had been made in all the thirteen 
-colonies except Georgia, and the total popula- 
tion was about 300,000. Growth was slow and 
unequal, and it waa not until 1750 that the 
population exceeded 1,000,000. During the 
next twenty years the population of the colo- 
nies was doubled, and on the threshold of the 
Revolution there swept a great current of im- 
migration from Germany and Ireland into 
Pennsylvania, New York, and the Carolina.?. 
' The first census of the United States was taken 
in 1790. The population was 3,929,214, in- 
cluding 757,208 slaves. From 1790 to 1820 
about 234,000 immigrants arrived. A great 
wave of immigration then swept across the 
Atlantic. 

At the outset America was regarded as a 
refuge for oppressed labor. The immigrants 
were accustomed to the simplest forms of la- 

i bor, and were ready to build canals, and sub- 
sequently railroads. The development of man- 
ufactures in New England changed the aspect 
of immigration, and foreigners came to regard 
the United States as a market for skilled labor. 

• The cheap lands offered under the Homestead 
bill attracted an immense number of industri- 
es farmers. During twelve years an area 
greater than that of New England was oc- 
cupied and tilled by 275,000 families under the 
operation of this act. Inter-State migration 
has been from the first a popular instinct. 
'There was a constant movement from the half- 
settled States to the unsettled territory, and 
those who were left behind manufactured for 
those who were on the frontiers. From 1845 \ 
to 1854 there wss a great exodus from Ireland 
and Germany. After the famine of 1846 im- 
migration from Ireland more than doubled, 
reaching its maximum in 1851. During this 
period nearly 1,500,000 Irishmen landed in 
Castle Garden. German immigration reached 
its highest poyit in 1854. After the years 
1837, 1857, and 1878, there was a most re- 
markable decline in immigration, a commer- 
cial revulsion acting as a wet blanket. The 
total number of immigrants from 1820 to 1878 
wss 8,808,141, of whom 2,907,585 were from 
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Ireland, and 2,663,437 from Germany. About 
60 per cent, (after deducting women iind child- 
ren) were in the prime of life; 46 percent, 
were trained to various pursuits, and 10 per 
cent, were traders. 

Nearly 10,000,000 of our population are for- 
eigners, or the descendants nf foreigners. It 
has been estimated that, if the fusion of ele- 
ments were complete, of 100 drops of Ameri- 
can blood 25 would be Anglo-Saxon, 27 Ger- 
man, 2 Dutch or Scandinavian, 30? Celtic, 8 
Romanic, and 12} uncertain. The white, red, 
black, and yellow races arc all represented. 
In 1870 tbe'ratio of the colored to the whole 
population was 14} to 100. The rate of in- 
creast of the colored race during the decade 
was far behind that of the whole population. 
From 1858 to 1874 a small percentage of im- 
migration has come from China. The total 
number of Chinamen who arrived during that 
period was 144, 8*8. The total number of In- 
dians in the United States in 1870 was 388,- 
712, of whom 96,866 were on Government 
reservations. As regards sex, the population 
of the United States is nearly equally divided. 

In 1790 one-thirtieth of the population 
was in cities, and there were only six towns 
whose population exceeded 8,000. In 1870 
one-fifth of the population was municipal, and 
there were three hundred and seventy-four 
incorporated cities. The growth of some of 
these cities has been marvelous. During the 
colonial period the principal occupations- were 
husbandry, lumbering, trading, hnnting, and 
fishing. : One-third of the labor of the country 
was employed in timber-cutting. According 
to the last census nearly 6,000, 000 are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, 1,200,000 in trade and 
transportation, 2, 700, 000 in manufacturing and 
mining, and 2, 600, 000. in professional life; and 
there are 43,000 clergymen, 40,000 lawyers, 
62, 000 physicians, 126,822 teachers, 2,000 act- 
ors, 5,200 journalists, 1,000,000 laborers, and 
975,000 domestic servants. Alexander Ham- 
ilton's dream of the diversity of human indus- 
try in the New World has come to psss. 



The territory nominally occupied by the 
colonies that united in the Declaration of In- 
dependence extended from the seaboard to the 
Mississippi and the great lakes, and exceeded 
800,000 square miles. The aggregate area 
covered by population in 1790 was 289,985 
square miles. The main line of settlements 
ran 1,000 miles slong the coast from the mouth 
of the Penobscot to the Altamaha, with an av- 
erage extent inland of from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty miles. A few pioneers had 
made their homes in the Ohio Valley : there 
were two or three patches of settlement in 
Kentucky ; there was a village in Indiana and 
another in Michigan ; and there were bands of 
adventurous spirits - as far west as Illinois. 
The total area is now 3,608,844 square miles, 
or 1,942,000,000 acres, one-half of which are 
public lands. In surface extent three nations 
surpass the United States — the British, Chi- 
nese, and Russian empires. The arable land 
under cultivation is less than one-third of the 
total area. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The early colonists were of necessity exper- 
imental farmers. Experience was the only 
hand-book of agriculture which could teach 
them the adaptability of crops to the new con- 
ditions of climate and soil, and for a century 
they busied themselves in compiling and edit- 
ing this practical manual. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution, however, attempts to raise 
cotton in the Connecticut Valley, or cinnamon 
in the Carolinas had been abandoned ; farmers 
were well versed in the arts of agriculture, 
and were the largest, the most industrious, 
and the most prosperous class in the commu- 
nity. Nearly all the Revolutionary leaders 
were farmers. In a letter written four days 
before his death Washington reminded his 
manager of the exhausted state of his farm, 
and urged the - importance of a rotation of 
crops. While Washington was anticipating 
the application of science to agriculture, Jef- 
ferson was at work upon a new plow which he 
hoped might prove more useful than the clumsy 
"bar share " then in use. Science and labor- 
saving machines — the whole progress of agri- 
culture during the century — is contained in 
those words. When Sir Humphry Davy was 
experimenting with bones, turnips, gypsum, 
and even guano, land was so cheap in Amer- 
ica that it was more economical for a farmer 
to go west and make a new clearing than to 
attempt to restore by artificial means the fer- 
tility of an exhausted farm. One of the South- 
em States is now expending (10,000,000 an- 
nually in the purchase of fertilizers, and the 
number of scientific farmers who have studied 
trie-raws of production and the principles of 
farm drainage is increasing rapidly. But ag- 
riculture has derived far more from the genius 
of American invention than from science. 
The farmer of 1776 went to the village black- 
smith when he needed a plow, and many of 
his tools were made in his own woodshed. 
To-day the manufacture of farm implements 
is one of the leading industries of the nation, 
the production of 2, 000 establishments amount- 
ing to $50,000,000 in 1870. The century- 
opened with the invention of an i 



drilling machine; it closes with the steam 
plow and an annual average of 1,200 patents 
relating to agriculture. , Labor-saving ma- 
chinery and immigration have gone hand in' 
hand in the development of the West. 

At the close of the Revolution the produc- 
tion of cotton in the South scarcely exceeded 
one hundred bales. The invention of the cot- 
ton gin made it the great staple of the South, 
the production increasing with marvelous ra- 
pidity until it reached its maximum in 1870 — 
over 5,000,000 bales. The total value of the 
farm, garden, orchard, and forest products 
(including live stock slaughtered) was $2,974,- 
781,009 or $80 for each inhabitant. The ag- 
gregate area of the farms was 407,785,041 
acres, or about 21 per cent, of the surface of 
the country. The cash value of these farms 
was $9,262,808,861; farm implements, $336,- 
878,429;. live stock, $1,525,276,475. 

This summer there are 300,000 reaping ma- 
chines in motion. But while the countless la- 
bor-saving appliances which have been intro- 
duced during the past century have given the 
agricultural industry of the nation enormous 
dimensions, the land is superficially cultivated, 
■and exhaustion follows as inevitably as it did 
in Washington's day. The rural population is 
fast decreasing in New England, for farming 
is not as remunerative as it was twenty years 
ago. In Ohio the yield of wheat is fifteen 
bushels to the acre, where it was' thirty bushels 
fifty years ago. But at the present rate of 
progress it will be two hundred and fifty years 
before the Great West is crowded with settlers 
and scientific farming rendered a national 
necessity. 

JtAMUTACTURDJa. 

The Virginians attempted to manufacture 
silk and iron soon after the settlement of 
Jamestown, and eight years after the landing 
of the Pilgrims there was a water-mill at Dor- 
chester. Manufacturing was an American in- 
stinct The early colonists had been bora on 
a shopkecping island and they naturally 
wanted to make and sell their own wares. At 
the close of the eighteenth century Boston and 
Philadelphia were small manufacturing cen- 
tres, woolen cloth, paper, iron, glass, and 
leather being the principal products. At the 
opening of the Revolution a strong impulse 
was imparted to manufacturing, inasmuch as 
the colonies were cut off from Great Britain 
and compelled to rely upon themselves. The 
disordered state of the finances at the close of 
the war caused a reaction, but when Washing- 
ton wrote to Lafayette manufactures were 
flourishing. There were fifty-three paper-mills 
near Philadelphia. New England linen 
selling in the Carolinas, Lynn was making 
shoes band over hand, Ipswich was turning 
out silk and finery, Lancaster bad oil and 
hemp mills, and in the Providence Planta- 
tions the Baptist traders were building new 
factories. Tench Coxe, Assistant Treasurer 
under Mr. Hamilton, estimated that the value 
of the manufactories of the United States in 
1790 was more than $20,000,000. 

In the following year Hamilton presented 
his report on American manufactures, in which 
he enumerated as regular trades, skins and 
leather, glue, flax and hemp, iron, iron and 
steel implements, bricks and pottery, starch 
and hair powder, brass and copper manufac- 
tures, including andirons and philosophical 
apparatus, tinware, carriages, refined sugars, 
oils, soaps, candles, hats, gunpowder, choco- 
late, silk shoes, "women's stuffs," snuff, chew 
ing tobacco, and lampblack. The cotton-gin 
and the factory system combined to build up 
industry in New England. The era of steam 
opened and American mechanical skill en- 
abled the manufacturing interests to keep pace 
with immigration and the development of the 
West 

In 1870 there were 252,148 manufacturing 
establishments in the United States, with a 
capital of $2,118,208,769. The raw material 
consumed was worth $2,488,427,242; the 
value of the products was $4,232,825,442; the 
wages amounted to $775,584,848; and 'the 
profit realized was $1,743,898,200, or $45.25 
for every inhabitant. The leading industries 
are leather, lumber, cottonwool, paper, cloth- 
ing, flour and meat, pig and bar iron, agri- 
cultural implements, carriages and wagons, 
sugar refining, and tobacco. The iron indus- 
try in 1870 was second to that of Great Brit- 
ain. Leather is now the principal industry of 
New England. In the departments of the 
and tanning of skins, the manuf ac- 



home bottoms were built for the coasting 
trade. In 1676, five hundred and fifty vessels 
were said to have been built in Boston, and 
in 1731 the Massachusetts commercial fleet 
numbered six hundred sail,; exclusive of 1,000 



vessels employed in thi 
ing was also 



. Ship-build- 
in the other colonies. 



The colonial merchants now sought to extend 
their trade to various parts of the world in the 
teeth of the restrictive legislation of Great 
Britain. The contraband trade enlisted not 
ly the fortunes but the moral sense of the 
shipowners. Nine-tenths of the merchants 
were engaged in smuggling. John Hancock 
was one of the biggest shipowners'in the con- 
traband trade, and Jonathan Trumbull and 
Alexander Hamilton also were interested in it.. 

The export trade of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas was eleven times as great as that of New 
England, but when the Declaration was signed 
it. had been virtually suspended. When the 
States had had time for breath after the Rev- 
olution, there was a vigorous revival of trade. 
From 1792 to 1807 exports and imports set up 
with extraordinary rapidity. During the long 
period of commercial depression ending in 
1830 they averaged $78,000,000. The crisis 
of 1837 caused another decline, and- then the 
figures rose rapidly, until in 1860 the exports 
exceeded $400,000,000 and the imports $362,- 
000/000. The principal exports were wheat, 
flour, cotton, tobacco, pork, ham, butter, and 
cheese. During the last fifteen years petroleum 
has become one of the leading staples for ex- 
port. In 1873 the importB exceeded $642,- 
000,000, and the exports $626,000,000, the 
development of foreign trade during the de- 
cade having been unprecedented. 

The only drawback to the marvelous pro- 
gress which these statistics reveal is the fact 
that the international commerce of the United 
States is at present mainly carried on in for- 
eign bottoms. ; \ 



The development of the mineral resources 
of the United States is the crowning work of 
the last half century of American history. 
During the colonial period a few crude at- 
tempts were made to mine copper, and lead 
and iron*orea were worked with partial success 
in Pennsylvania. Coal was mined in Virginia" 
as early as 1750, but the anthracite of Eastern ' 
Pennsylvania was not discovered until. 1770. 
The extent of the productive coal-fields now 
known is 125,000 square miles. The Appa- 
lachian field has an area of 60,000 square,' 
miles, and embraces the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite beds and the great bituminous tract 
which extends into Alabama and Ohio. In 
1873-74, 45.413,340 tons of coal were mined. 
The anthracite beds will be exhausted in a 
few generations, but the supplies of true bitu- 
minous coal are endless. The first petroleum 
well was sunk in 1857. The product in 1874 
was over 10,500,000 barrels of crude oil, and 
the value of the export was -nearly $31,000,- 
000. 

The iron ore produced by sixteen States in 
1870 aggregated over 3,000,000 tons, one- 
third of which came from Pennsylvania. The 
copper mines of Lake Superior were not opened 
until 1849. In 1874 the total production ex- 
ceeded 19,000 tons. Since the gold, discover- 
ies of 1847 the United States have held the first 
place in the production of the precious metals. 

BANKING FINANCE. 

Two centuries ago Govemer Dudley was pay- 
ing his son's college expenses at Harvard with 
Indian corn. Five days after the battle of 
Bunker Hill $2,000,000 of Continental paper 
were issued. The colonists, from prudent' 
Massachusetts to easy-going Virginia, had 
tasted the sweets of paper inflation and had 
found them to be subtle poisons. -But {he 
Continental Congress bad no alternative ; the 
experiment was repeated with the same disas- 
trous results ; its paper issues were increased 
from month to month until the aggregate was 
$350,000,000, and the bills so utterly worth- 
less that a Philadelphia barber papered his 
shop with them. While the inflationists of 
that day were keeping the printing-press'in~ 
motion, Robert Morris Dorrowed money where 
he could on his own notes. "Hard money for 
the army," was his appeal to bis wealthy Qua- 
ker acquaintances. In 1781, notwithstanding 
the relief afforded by the French loan, the 
treasury was $2,500,000 in debt for current 
expenses, and the army was starving and half 
clothed. Mr. Morris issued his. own notes for 
$1, 400, 000, and Washington's army set out for 
Yorktown, where the war closed, after $92,- 
000,' and the annual product, exclusive of the [485,698 (specie) had been expended and a 
value of the material used, is $168,000,000. [ large debt bad been incurred. Not far from 
The centre of the manufacturing industry of this scene of triumph there was brought to an 

end toward the close of a century a cml war 
that had cost North and South nearly $6,000,- 
000,000. Between Yorktown and Appomat- 
tox there was a century of growth, in which 
the real and personal property of the nation 
had increased from $1,000,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000,000. At the crisis of the civil war the 
Govejdnent borrowed the expedient of the 
Continental Congress, and resorted to paper; 
the Legal-Tender and National Bank acts were 



ture of boots arid shoes, saddlery, harness, 
Ac, the capital invested is nearly $134,000,- 



the country is New York City, whose product 
exceeded $882,000,000 in value when the last 
national census wss taken. Philadelphia 
ranks second and St Louis third. 



Three years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims a small vessel was launched in the Ply- 
mouth Colony. The lumber trade was the first 
commercial industry in which New England 
devoted her growing energy. A brisk market 
was opened in the West Indies, and as fast as 
the manufactures of Boston sprang into life 



passed, and the largest loan ever sanctioned 
by any government was* placed successfully 
upon the foreign market Bnt the most mar- 
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velous future' of the financial history*of the 
hundred years is ■ the growth of banking. 
When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed there was not a single bank in the thir- 
teen colonies to aid Robert Morris in keeping 
the wolf from the door of the American camp. 
There are to-day in t lie United States 907 
chartered State banks, 2,118 National banks, 
066 savings banks, and 2,875 private banks — 
8,066 in all. The pioneer was the Bank of 
North America, established in Philadelphia 
by the Continental Congress in 1782, with a 
capital of $400,000. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Washington was the pioneer of the Ameri- 
can system of public improvements. 

The first canals built in the United States 
were in Massachusetts. The Erie Canal was 
begun in 1817, and opened in 1825, at a total 
expense of $7,602,000. It gave value to the 
products of -the West, and extended the navi- 
gable water-line 1,400 miles inland. Pennsyl- 
vania Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois soon followed the leaTr-Of New York, 
and in 1840 there were 8,850 miles of canal in 
operation. , 

A year after the completion oi the Erie Canal 
the first charter for the construction of an 
American railroad was granted. It was a 
short tramway of three miles from Boston to 
the Neponset River. The cars were drawn by 
horses after the failure of an attempt to propel 
them by sails. It was not until 1832 that 
' locomotives were attached to the cars. Steam 
had already been applied to navigation. 
I When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed there were two steam engines of the 
crudest design in the United States. There 
are to-day 74,658 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion with an aggregate capital of $4,658,208,- 
630 and grosf earnings of $503,065,505, paying 
dividends amounting to $74,294, 208, and mov- 
ing 200,0110,000 tons of freight. The canals, 
with the exception of the Erie, Champlain, 
Delaware and Raritan, Delaware and Chesa- 
peake, and the Delaware and Hudson, have 
given place to the railroads and a large extent 
of mileage has been abandoned. 

The telegraph service of the United States 
is now rendered by seven corporations, con- 
trolling 80,000 miles of wireline and carrying 
14,000,000 messages annually. 

CHURCH ANT) SCHOOL. 

" Washington made an iiddress to the Quakers 
in 1789, in which he took the broad ground 
"that man was not responsible to man for his 
faith. "While men," said he, "perform 
their social duties faithfully they do all that 
society or the State can with propriety demand 
or expect, and remain responsible only to their 
Maker for the religion or modes of faith which 
they may prefer or profess." On this broad 
American platform of equality the religious 
denominations have gone on In their own way. 
The Methodists; Baptists, and Congrcgationnl- 
ists bave made the most rapid progress, the 

' three communions comprising to-day about 
one-third of the total population. In 1870 

I there were '72,4,59 congregations and 63.082 
religious edifices, with a total of 21,665,062 

. sittings, or four to every seven inhabitants. 
The aggregate value of the property owned 
by the religious denominations was $354,483,- 
581. . / 

In 1870 the school population was 14,000,- 
000; the number of enrolled scholars over 8,- 
000,000; the number of teachers, 241,300; and 
the annual expense of the system, $75,000,- 
000. There were 4,500,000 persons over ten 
years .of age who could not read, and 5,600,- 
000 who could not write. The freedmen of 
the South, and the immigrants from countries 
where education is neglected, have swollen-the 
array of the illiterate. 

In 1770 there were nine colleges in the col- 
onies, six of which had been open only thirty 
years. In 1875, degrees were conferred by 
three hundred and se»enty-four colleges ; and 
there were, in addition, one hundred and six 
schools of law, medicine, and theology, and 
five colleges for women. 

INVENTION — ART — LITERATURE. 

The General Court of Massachusetts granted 
in 1646, to Joseph Jencks of Lynn, a patent 
for " the making of Engines for mills to go 
with water, for the more speedy dispatch of 
work than formerly, and mills for the making 
of Sithes and other Edged Tools.'' This was 
the beginning of a national patent system. In 
1800, there were 675 patents granted in Eng- 
land und 306 in the United States. In 1870, 
the record was 85,079 for England and 79,612 
for the United States. There bave been 120,- 
000 patents granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment since 1800, and on the roll of honor are 
•neb names as Fulton, Whitney, Horse and 
Howe. 

■ The number of printing presses in the colo- 
nies in 1776 was forty. The number of libra- 
ries in 1870 was 164,815, with 45,628,988 
volumes, and the aggregate circulation of the 
' newspapers and periodical* was 1,500,000,000 
copies annually. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE LECTURES OH TEACHING. 
BT PROP. F. A. ALLEN. 

As Hampton graduate teachers begin to 
open their school-houses for the fall term, 
they will tnrn their eyes again to this Teachers' 
Table for some words of greeting and advice 
from home. We wish them all success and 
shall hope to receive frequent letters as usual. 
The instructions and suggestions many of 
them received last June from Prefessor Allen's 
valuable course of lectures at Hampton, will, 
no donbt, bear fruit through the coming year in 
work made lighter , and success more certain. 

For the benefit of the many who were not 
able to attend the course, we arc able, they 
will be glad to know, to give them, with the 
Professor's consent, some report of his lectures 
in this column. . The lectures were familiar 
and, to some degree, conversational. Topics 
were introduced or enlarged upon according 
to the suggestion of the moment — and this 
very fact made the teaching- more practical 
and useful, if sometimes less systematic. 

The large class, of fifty or over, who listened 
to the lectures will be glad of the opportunity 
to review their own notes. 

. . LECTURE 1. 

1st. To understand his 

Material, viz. : boys and girls. 

Tools, " books and apparatus. 

Work to be done. 
2d. A plan of work, made out beforehand. 
8d. A method for carrying out this plan. 
4th . A true order of studies. 

Now, first, to understand our material. 
Many teachers. do not begin to understand 
their boys and girls. For example, people 
think children don't like to learn. That is a 
great mistake. Children have a natural appe- 
tite for all kinds of knowledge. That is why 
children ask so many questions. You can 
make a child like any study if you set about 
it in the right way. Or you can spoil his appe- 
tite for knowledge just as you can his appetite 
for food. A child likes' super, but you could 
make him sick of it by forcing it upon him in 
larger quantities than he could swallow, or 
when he is full. He wont like honey if you 
cram it into his eyes and ears. No more will 
he' like geography if you set him down to 
study a list of hard words he knows nothing 
about. To keep his appetite keen, give him 
his food or his lessons in a pleasant form and 
in not too large quantities. Make him see 
that you like it yourself, that you have some- 
thing to tell him that is interesting end will 
be of some use to him. Be sure and begin 
this way. Let him feel at the start that bis 
lessons will be interesting, and he will take 
what hard work may come with them the more 
cheerfully. 

Now, second, our plan of work. Make out 
your plan for the first day before you go to the 
school-house. It will be a temporary one of 
course, but the great thing is to set your pu- 
pils to work at once. That will keep them 
from staring at you and getting disorderly, 
and will give them a sense of your power — 
that you know what you are about. At the 
same time, it will give you a chance to study 
them, and to decide on your permanent organ- 
ization and programme and school regulations. 
You will want to arrange a time for study, for 
recitation, for. recess and for interruptions. In 
arranging your classes, remember that it will 
save time and labor to have as few as possible. 
It is better to condense the classes when you 
can, especially the reading classes. You will 
find perhaps very little difference between the 
2d and 3d Readers, say, or the 3d and 4th. 
In that case it is just as well for the two 
classes to read together, from the same book. 

(Some .objections were made to this by some 
of the graduate teachers present who thought 
such a course would be difficult and unsatis- 
factory, perhaps, to parents or trustees. The 
Professor said it was merely a suggestion to be 
used where practicable ; that in his own long 
experience he had : fouud it a great saving of 
time often wasted in an unnecessary multipli- 
cation of classes.) 

Here is another -hint. Remember that 
knowledge is communicated by, first, Reading, 
second. Writing. ■ You want to teach your 
boys and girls the proper use of words. There 
is no better way than by having them write. 
An excellent plan is to muke them write all 
requests they may have to make. A boy wants 
a drink. Me writes on a slip of paper you 
have lying on your desk: 

| Sept. it, 1876. 

Dear Mr. Smith,— May I go out and get a 
drink i Peter Jones. 

That ii^what/l have all my boys do. It 
teaches them spelling, writing, punctuation, 
and the proper use of language all at the same 
time, besides making them a little less in a 
hurry to make requests. In the evening I 
mark the mistakes in the written requests and 
give them back for correction. 

Give your youngest pupils, your little tots, 
three or four short exercises a day and turn 
them out ; to play, between times, the rest of 



the day. If your trustees don't like it. go and 
talk them over. Tell them 11 you'll teach the 
little things all they are big enough to learn, 
and to keep them sitting on hard benches in a 
close school-room any longer than necessary 
would be only useless and cruel, and make 
your room disorderly. 

Our school should always be opened with 

6rayer and reading a short portion of Scripture, 
■ut don't make this exercise too long, and 
never begin it in a cross temper. 

Now one word about your business relations 
with the school. You have the right, of 
course, and you ought to make as good a bar- 
gain for yourself with your school committee 
as you can. Business is business. But when 
the salary is once fixed, put all idea that you 
are teaching for money out of your mind. 
Work as hard and as faithfully for a small 
salary as for a large one ; for $20 as for $200. 
Work as if you meant to stay ten years. Then 
you will work faithfuljy, and your work will 
last ten years whether you stay or not. 

In the next lecture I will tell vim what I re- 
gard as the true order of studies. 



Corctsponotna. 



We have received the following letter 
from a Southern workman, who, though 
not a student from Hampton, is in sympa- 
thy with its work. We thank him for his 
good will, and hope that his earnest 1.. bora 
for his people's improvement will be re- 
warded with much success. 



Temn., May 9, 1876. f 
67m. 8. C. Armstrong, 
Dear Sir:— I have received the Southern 
Workman, bave read the same with great sat- 
isfaction ; and, from its tenor, I regret that it 
is not found in every cottage, in the hands of 
the opulent and of the bumble peasant, for in 
my opinion it would do a great deal toward ad- 
vancing the moral standard of the people. And 
if any imforination from me regarding the 
work in the South will be beneficial to you 
and your readers I will gladly give it 

I have been here since October 8, 1874, as a 
Presbyterian missionary. We have two 
churches and one pastor. One church is a 
mile from the city. My school is doing well. 
I had one hundred and forty pupils up to the 
time of the small-pox breaking out among 
them, of which three died. At this date I 
have fifty-three pupils ; my wife assists in 
teaching. My A class studies Latin Grammar, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Geology of 
Tennessee, Physical Geography and Arithme- 
tic. Three of this class are public school 
teachers, three assist us, six are too young to 
command situations. Those who taught made 
during vacation nine hundred and twenty dol- 
lars. The building I teach in belongs to the 
colored people here. It is situated on West 
Market St., near the two large white female 
schools. It has three recitatien rooms, a chapel 
seating three hundred, and two rooms for 
teachers. We bave one acre of ground, and 
good water. - 1 

Our Sabbath-school is doingwell, consider- 
ing the former prejudice to Presbyterians 
which is fast dying out here. The colored 
people are doing very well ; some have farms 
and many have good homes in the city. The 
South-east and North-west are colored towns. 
There are five churches, three schools and 
nine societies. Among the societies which are 
doing great good are the young men's Literary 
Lyceum and Good Templars. All the South 
needs is men of good qualifications imbued 
with the desire of doing right to all mankind. 

The first colored si-nool in this city was 
opened by Rev. C. Jardon in 1866, and for 
opening such a school in which colored child- 
ren were to be educated, be was whipped in 
the school-room and the little ones sent home, 
j But that did not stop throbbing hearts who 
j were looking for education. And the men who 
once looked unfavorably upon colored men be- 
ing educated are to-day good friends, and have 
■ been for some time, to the cause of education. 
| Some of the men have visited my school. 

I believe that Christianity and education are 
the only barriers and safeguards of national 
greatness. And every one who loves the name 
of America, and having American b]f$od cours- 
ing in their veins, ought to arise and do some- 
thing to perpetuate the good name of the na- 
tion. And at the same time, while we have a 
good name, we have something yet among us 
which, if not eradicated, will blacken the pages 
of American history : ignorance and immoral- 
ity, for in some parts of this state, the proud 
state of Tennessee, many colored people are 
treated as if they were not free, having neither 
church nor school. And thinking of this, not- 
withstanding we in the city are doing well, it 
gives me heart throes for those who live in the 
backwoods.' How is this to be stopped? By 
the young men and young women who are com- 
pleting their education in the different schools, 
grasping; their sythe firmly 'and dauntlessly 
and corning forth to the sunny South to help 
in reaping the long-ripe field of ignorance. 

You must pardon me for saying so much, for 
the work here has all of my time, and when I 
start I never know when to stop. 
Respectfully yours, Ac, 



would like to send to you: they want to come 
to your school after my telling them about it, 
but the girls are poor and think they never will 
be able to leave home. If you can make ar- 
rangements for them, making it as low as you 
can, I know they will be students of which 
Hampton would be proud. Let me hear from 
you at once. Please s 
Yours, 

A. F. A. Pott^ 



■ The following communication was re- 
ceived too late tor insertion in our August 
Dumber. Violent thunder storms and 
strokes of lightning have been remarkably,'" 
frequent this summer. The excessive 
heats of the season would seem to have 
some connection with this, but, after all 
the discoveries of science, there is yet a 
great deal of mystery about atmospheric 
electricity. We are glad that the case 
our correspondent reports resulted alto- 
gether so favorably. A 

Gatesville, Gates Co.,N. C, July 22, 1876. 

To The Editor of The Southern Workman. 
i Dear Sir: — A fearful wind and rainstorm 
Struck here yesterday, partially blockading the 
streets and yards with trees. It was accom- 
panied with heavy thunder and lightning which 
Struck several houses ; one in which Mr. Charles 
Sears was living, striking his nephew, his £hnd 
and himself senseless for several minutes, burn- 
ing off their clothes and leaving them badly 
bruised but living. A large meeting of the 
Colored Societies here had convened and they 
were marching in procession when the storm 
burst upon the place. One of the female mem- 
bers of one of the societies fainted with terror 
and lay speechless for fifteen hours, but with 
medical attention is recovering. 

C. W. Green.— Class of '75. 



P. 8. 



A. F. A. Pott. 
Two young ladles of my school I 



LETTERS FB0M GRADUATES. 

1 Opinions as to Whipping not learned 
at Hampton. — A Last Winter's Letter 
laid over; What Graduate Teachers have 
endured and mat again. 

Virginia. 

Dear Teaehert: — Your very interesting letter 
was brought to me Tuesday morning the 21 
ins't. by my sister who attended the mail before 
school opened. When she came, I was getting 
ready to open school and only had time to notice 
from whom it came, till after the morning exer- 
cises. After I opened school I read it and found 
it deeply interesting. 

1 will now tell you something about my work 
here. I am trying to do my duty and 1 believe 
the Lord will protect me in bo doing. : Pray that 
1 may be strong in Him and that I may have the 
moral courage to do right at all times. 1 started 
my school with a very small number, but it has 
increased rapidly. \ 

Among bo many girls and boys we may ex- 
pect to find a diversification of character, traits 
and disposition. I don't believe that it is a good 
punishment to whip; but what can be done 
with unruly and disobedient scholars ? I have 
had some very trying cases, and I had to use 
the birch very diligently to bring them to time. 
There was a great deal of bitterness of feeling 
against me before I punished these trying cases-. 
[Caused apparently by an unfortunate division 
in a temperance society to which the writer be- 
longed. — Ed. ] After I inflicted the punishment 
that I did, this feeling broke out in all its fury. 
Some came to the school-house with clubs; some 
came to my own house, and once two big, rough 
men met me in a butcher's shop where I was 
purchasing meat, and attacked me, cursing me 
and threatening to whip me for whipping the 
daughter of one of the combatants. The girl 
was only lightly switched, and, in fact, none 
have been whipped in any other 'way. You 
don't approve of whipping, because I remember 
talking with you the last summer I was at 
Hampton, and your recital of some difficulty 

J'ou had once in a school in Georgia. I try to 
ook at all these unpleasant and trying ordeals 
through which I pass, from a pleasant stand- 
point, knowing that intelligence is lacking on 
the part of those who have been guilty of such, 
conduct. Though I am Principal of the school, 
I can safely Bay, considering all thinga, that it 
is in a pretty fair way to become quite a good 
school. I enjoy teaching very much, though it 
is very hard work. 



, Winter of '7ft 

My Dear Teacher: — I have enrolled fifty-eight 
pupils with an average of about fifty, though I 
have the most uncomfortable school-house that 
I ever saw or taught in in my,life. I can tell 
the time of day by the sun through the top. 'and 
my scholars are continually breaking through 
the floor. Providence has smiled upon me so- 
far and kept back the snow, and if any should 
fall here the scholars and I will be compelled to 
leave the school-house until it is Over. The 
people disappointed me very much about the 
school-house; they promised to build a new 
house if I would come and teach this winter. 
As my scholars seem to be so anxious to learn I 
shall look to God and go ahead. 



For our pictures this month we are in- 
depted — as for many heretofore, — to oar 
friends of the New York Christian Week- 
ly, sad Mr. Shorey of Boston. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



DYSPEPSIA. 

Americans are particular!^ subject to this 
disease and its effects: such as Sour Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Water-brash, coming up of the food, 
coated tongue, disagreeable taste in tbe mouth, 

Sanitation of the Heart and all diseases of the 
tomach and Liver. Two doses of Guekn'r 
August Flower will relieve you at once, and 
there positively is not a case in the United 
States it will not cure. If you doubt this go to 
your Druggist and got a Sample Bottle for 10 
cents and try it. Regular size 75 cents. 6-ly 



THE CONSERVATORY 

0? THE ; 

Hampton Normal & Agricultural 

INSTITUTE 
Now offers for sale — roots of the Yellow 
Jasmine, Coleus, Begonia, Sonet/suckle — 
Fragrant Monthly, Pink Azalea, Oerani- 
tims,Heliotrope,Euoymous or FrenchLau- 
rel, German Ivy, and grasses for hang- 
ing baskets ; bulbs of the Amaryllis At- 
amasco, Calla Lily, Smilax and Oxalis. 



Theodorlck A . Williams. 



Wm 0. Dickson. 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

commission- merchants, 

J A i Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. S-tf. 

HAMPTON N. & A. INSTITUTE 

Engineer and Construction Department. 

Orders solicited for single 

IRON BEDSTEADS, 

Made of gasplpe— not excelled in appearance, and 
for durability by any In the market. No cracks 
nor crevices to harbor vermin. 

Prices : from a*i.50 to $8 00 according to number 
ordered. Can be readily taken apart for shipment 
Address, 
*r in charge, 
clO, Hampton, Va. 



"SI1IIEII HUM." "SIMff-SUIIl EDITION." 

I Nil*! A Yf.l. I C.EHT Ml COPT. 

formal School Steam jlress, 
®QQM # IQB 

PR.HNTTER.8, 

M. B. CROINELL, Superintendent. 



FORBES & BUTT, 

culm s in 

'l I 



Manufacturers' Agents and Dealt 
Supplies oj all ttnds/or 

STEAMBOATS, 

RAILROADS, ******* - 
MACHINE SHOPS, 
& SAW MILLS, 
And • genera! assortment of Hardware 
and MoofunioV Tools. 

"■PURE OILS A SPECIALTY. 




CLOTHING 

H O USE, 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



•ouKlily built and elegantly furnish- 
upon fho beach anil at the head or 
the various steamers tliat touch at 
fort. It can be reached dally by the 
elegant steamship* of the old iKimlnlon Steamship 
Company from New York, or by rail from that city 
' and Ptilfaderptrla to Baltimore, and thence byM&o' 



m 

. Oh 



splendid a 
The drlv 

: Hampton Jlonral and Agricultural &hnol,' the 
National Military Honir. National Cemetery, and 
I the town of Hampton — containing one of the oldest 
' churches In the country, are all within the llmita of 
an eaay ride, drive, or nail. 
The climate during the viar Id mimirpajwed for 
, salubrity, the range at the thermometer here for 
, the past 10 years us taken from the notes of the Me- 
teorological Observatory, shows an average of 60°, 
74°. 76°. for Summer; 70«, JSC*. ♦««, for Autumn; 44°, 
44°, 49°, for Winter; and 43°, 5i°. U3°, for the Spring 
: months. —Open lor gut-fits all the year.— 11-75, tf. 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 

Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. i 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS FOB 1876. 

Harpers' Magazine, One Tear $4 00 

Haiu-brb' Weekly, One Tear 4 00 

Harpers' Bazar, One Tear 4 00 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Shoe Machine Works. 

Rtclunoiitl, Va., 
Manf's or 
». I. HOWELL'S PATENT IH'IOV- 
El TURBINE WATER WHEELS, COflN 
AND WHEAT MILLS, GEAR I NQ , HILL 
MACHINERY, Ac. ALSO, ENGINES, 

•Oil LBS, saw mills, castings, 

FONSINNS, AC. 

Send for circular. tf. 




Cbt jlmmriin Onrationol i£i)dopartio, 

A KKFEItKXCE BOOK KOK AM. MATTERS OF 
KDITATION IS THE UNITED STATES 
| AND IX THE WOULD. 

'It U valuable- for TearbrrR. Srnool oarers, Clergr- 
■™. Lawjrrs. Kdllon. Politicians, aa< Parents with 
ohildren to educate. It la emlorsotl by the hlgheat 
anthorltlc8 In the land, among which are 47 oat of 
48 State and Territorial Superintendents. It con. 
tains 300 pp., bound In clot li, *I ; In manlllu covers, 
|I,'D J. W 8CHERMERHOEN ft CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, New York. J-U 




UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by cihibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other bouse in New York. 

[SI ' • 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 




_ 2 "a 



S " III 

I HI 



2d 
to 800 
Lbs. 
Balanced 
with only 5 Lbs. 

-Gives SlsValtaaeons,' Co-opsratlts and' Haraonloas irtloa to all the Fuaetloas of Wad and 
Bodj-Tonc. the Imtn Sjitssi-IncreiisM YltslltY-CoaesntrstM Excrclso Into a f»n 
alnates per day, yet Dbtrlbates It over the. Whole Bodr-Rssts and Btll.tr, the Mind of the 
f. r,l, - W . . rt "Z Cu 2" , "l' >8fck .T? tr ::e h S , ; ,tl " ! 'P§s^T»JOTt«»fl*1 Healthi-Doablrs Ihc 
S*, r "i tk . ln _* fcw I !?"-. 1LL , "'AL1D8 and persons of Ssdsatarr Hsblta should have 
this Best lesai of Kzsrelss and Health, recoamsaded by aTlleadlng men. Send for full 
circular. Aftats waawd. Pries, with Craaa.au grasp. $95 ; wkh KldsHaadlea, 230. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Manufacturer!, 14 Bond St., New York. 



FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, • 
FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

T HR CHEAPEST. 



'When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW TOiyt. 

le-TO, ly 



NATIONAL SERIES * 



This series of school-books, numbering between 
three S3M four hundred volumes, is known andpop- 
ularly used in every section o/ the United States, and 
by every class of citizens, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious belief: 

The series is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the Infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The series Is uniformly excellent, \ Each volume. 



print appears In not a single jpou \ or even indiffer- 
1 — --book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
-* of guarantee which the educa- 



tltle-page is 1 



tlonal public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
AltD SCHOOL BOOKS-a title which is now uni- 
versally conceded in its broadest sense, and which 



cannot, with equal propriety, 
val publication whatsoever. 



the following well-known and universally popular 



NATIONAL BEADEES 



be applied to any ri- 
The series includes 



AND SPELL EES 



CLOTHING- 

''i 1. . ' , ■ ■ ' '. ■ .| 
HOUSE. 



PARKER & WATSON. 

BIAGBAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

W. CLARK, A. if. 

NATIONAL 00TJBSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

' *f. .i: 
MONTBITH <& McNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL D. 



BABNE'S BBIEF U. 8. H1STOBY. 
BABNE'S SCHOOL SIMGEB. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSK; BEADERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DBAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPEND1TJ MS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. . 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMAN8HIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAR VIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 

WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. | . 

CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. . 
STEELE'S "11 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOUMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes ft Co* 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It, 

The National Teachers^ Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, $1 per annum. 

A. S. BABBKS & COMPANY, 

^ ' EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp 8treet, New Orleans-' 
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'oattariv #orkman, 



I8SUED MONTHLY. 



8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) suu^ 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, } 

B. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 

H. W. LUDLO W, i JMtUr '- 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Burtntu Manager. 



HAMPTON, OCTOBER, 1876. 



Improve bis opportunities. 
ejPeaboi" 



PREMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, toe will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet- en- 
titled " Cofrtn and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students,]' con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cimts apiece. 

A prominent topic in politics is the pro- 
tection of the negro; over it orators and 
editors on both sides have warmed up 
until the North and the South stand ar- 
rayed as during the stormiest periods of 
reconstruction. 

There are points of absolute difference 
between the sections that every four years 
have kindled, and are likely hereafter to 
kindle the passions of war. We do not 
yet have peace. The result is a slow in- 
stead of swift return of Southern prosper- 
ity through immigration and capital from 
the North, which is itself crippled by this 
prostration. 

Political campaigns, as now conducted, 
make reconstruction impossible. South- 
em feeling is natural. It may be unwise 
and wrong, but it is inevitable, consider- 
ing the people and their past. 

Garrison the three turbulent states with 
U. S. troops in order to protect colored vo- 
ters and the rulers of their choice, and 
you support not such rulers as Prussia 
gives her conquered territories, but gov- 
ernments which "no white race on this 
earth ought to endure or will endure." 
"This is the greatest problem of our 
time and a most complex | problem," says 
Mr. James Redpath in the N. Y. Times, 
"for on the other side the problem reads: 
If we fail to protect the negro in the right 
of suffrage we thereby surrender the 
states of South Carolina and Mississippi 
to the same brutal banditti who drove 
those communities into civil war." 

To politicians it is simple enough. 
Their remedy, success at the polls, makes 
the fate of the negro in certain states, 
every four years, an all important issue — 
a political firebrand over all the land. All 
the worse for the delay should his party 
be finally routed. 

Negro influence in polities has passed 
its maximum ; its strongholds are fated to 
yield ; rightly or wrongly they will fall. 
Ignorance and corruption within, and a 
vigilant and determined enemy without 
have doomed them. \ 

In the cause of peace political success 
counts for little. Many are hopeless be- 
cause the trouble cannot be voted away 
or the regular army stamp it out. 

Just as the white race is the resultant 
of its circumstances so is the black race 
the product of its circumstances. It is not 
capable of self-government. 

Can anything be done for the negro 1 



The Peabody fund for Southern educa- 
tion, yielding about one hundred thousand 
dollars annually, has done more for both 
races, of late years, than all the politicians 
in Congress. 

The lady in Massachusetts who gave a 
forty thousand dollar school-house and 
sends five thousand yearly for the instruc- 
tion of poor whites in North Carolina ; 
the Friends of Philadelphia, who for 
twelve years have expended ten thousand 
dollars annually on colored schools in 
Virginia and North Carolina ; the outlay 
of the American Missionary Association ot 
nearly itwo millions of dollars already, and 
two hundred thousand yearly, in the dark- 
est places it could find, from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande ; aud the steady annual 
flow of] from sixty to seventy thousand 
dollars from each of the great denomina- 
tions, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Methodist 
and Baptist; for colored schools and col- 
leges, are all an offset to those recon- 

structors, whose inspiration has been plun- 
der and .whose offices are the wages of 
wire pulling. 

Something can be done for the negro 
and for the healing of the terrible troubles 
in the South. 

National aid for their education, through 
the proceeds of public land saleB — a meas- i 
ure already urged by Congressmen on 
both sides — would result in gradual im- 
provement and in better feeling. It would 
go to the root of the matter. Local tax- 
ation and charity are utterly inadequate 
to this work. The alternative is, in some 
States, an armed' force. Which is the 
cheapest 1 

Virginia has vainly applied to the na- 
tion for help in instructing its " wards." 
They are not responsible for their Igno- 
rance and unfitness to rule. Then- suffrage 
was a necessity ; but it is dangeroun to 
them and to all. It is, at any rate, a fixed 
fact, and the condition of eight hundred 
thousand voters in su " 
darkness is not only v, 
efforts of individuals 
the prompt attention 
general government 

No oni who does not read the Educa- 
tional Journal of Virginia can realize how 
deeply rooted in her soil is the free school 
system or how ably it is managed. Its 
progress has been amazing. Two of 
her ablest and best known men, of the 
highest intellectual rank have recently 
attacked it impetuously, dubbing it as a 
" Yankee notion," denouncing it as tend- 
ing to amalgamation of the races, as false in 
principle, wrong as an object of state aid, 
wrong in the sight of God " by whose act 
the negro is made inferior to the Cauca- 
sian," and appealing to all the sentiment 
and pride of Virginia to abandon it. 

A convention called to their aid was a 
failure. The assailants were met on their 
own ground by men of equal force and so- 
cial rank, and "have probably retired for- 
ever from the field. 

Whoever in the North is' ready to lend 
a helping hand in the cause of universal 
education in Virginia — struggling in her 
pinching poverty to educate all her child- 
ren — Will do it a good turn and get ten 
times the worth of their money by send- 
ing one dollar and a half, a year's subscrip- 
tion, to the Educational Journal of Vir- 
ginia at Richmond. 

The Southern Planter and Farmer, 
although professedly an agricultural pa- 
per, has been the vehicle of violent and 
long winded attacks upon the school sys- 
tem. ! Yet it is, compared with the many 
agricultural journals that lie on our read- 
ing room table, inferior to none in interest 
and value. The school crusade has appar- 
ently ceased of late, and its pages are 
filled with experiences of great importance 
to those in the North who would know of 
the forming resources and methods of the 
" Old Dominion." It is published at Rich- 
mond, Va. ; price, $2 per year. 



half of which- wsis covered by promissory 
notes and the balance by verbal agree- 
ment. Not a dollar of this amount 
had been refunded, although several of 
them were well established in life. On 
one occasion he loaned a hundred dollars 
to a poor negro boy at Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, and the money was refunded. 

An eight years' experience of colored 
students' credits at the Hampton Institute 
bos shown a steady improvement in re- 
spect to paying up after graduation.' It was 
not at first debt, but pressure to pay that 
was dreaded. This is not peculiar to the race. 
In some cases there has been entire neglect 
of duty ; in many others there is a keen 
sense of honor and a self-denying effort to 
pay up, that is worthy of all praise. Col- 
umns could be filled with good accounts 
of this kind. A wisely applied loan fund 
for colored students would produce for 
greater results than could a charity of 
equal amount. 

A sign of enterprise in this locality is 
the establishment of the Monitor, a weekly 
newspaper; terms, $2.00 a year. It is 
headed with the "Democratic Reform 
Ticket," advocates party measures, and 
will be of service to it in the campaign. 

The editor says : " In the discussion 
of all political subjects it will endeavor to 
exercise due respect for the opinions of 
those who may differ with it, and to advo- 
cate and advance its own ideas and prin- 
ciples by appeals to the reasoning faculties 
of its readers, and by the use of arguments 
and facts rather than by the abuse and 
political clap-trap which too frequently 
disgrace partisan papers of both parties." 
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The cause of popular education in Vir- 
ginia has suffered a serious loss in the 
death of Capt. James H. Binford, Super- 
intendent of the Richmond City Schools. 
He studied carefully the systems of north- 
ern . nd western cities and quickly became 
one of the best managers and teachers in 
the state. He was a genial, cheerful gen- 
tleman and had great prudence and tact. 
He died at the Red Sulphur Springs, of 
rheumatism of the heart 



The city of Lynchburg, Va., has long 
enjoyed remarkable advantages in climate, 
location, society and business privileges, 
and now means to lead in school privileges. 
The Lynchburg Publi+High School offers 
the best of educational advantages, and 
appears from the tone of its circular to be 
in the advanced line of schools of its class. 
The Superintendent of Lynchburg Schools, 
Mr. A. F. Biggers', has the oversight of 
the High School. He is better known to 
us as an active ally in sending the best 
fitted graduates oPthe colored cit^ schools 
to the Hampton Institute. ' 



export are wool and fowls. In Algiers, 
in spite of forty years of French rule, very 
little progress has been made. French- 
men, though they are excellent cultivators 
of soil, possess very small administrative 
powers, especially in their colonies. Ever 
since their conquest of the country they 
have shown too much leniency to the na-* 
tives. Colonists of Teutonic origin have 
always driven before them savage and 
other inferior races, and have thus obtain- 
ed complete mastery of their new homes. - 
The French, however, allow nomadic tribes 
to encamp close to their settlements, and 
so long as they pursue this policy they 
will never be safe from revolts, 33Be Bed- 
ouins and Berbers will .not be civilized, and 
look upon their conquerors with jealousy 
and hatred. The French Government 
should drive these barbarians into the des- 
ert as {he only way of developing the coun- 
try. 

Tunis, is a small but very fertile coun- 
try. The production of oil is bo great that 
one year the people did not have vessels 
enough to store it in. And yet hardly any 
of this oil finds its way:, to Europe because 
the natives are too fanatical to sell it to 
Christians. Tripoli labors under an ad- 
ditional disadvantage, that of Turkish rule. 
The Pashas seek only to enrich themselves 
during their short terms of office, and the 
natives are outraged. The principal pro- 
duct of the Sahara oases is dates. The 
houses of the natives are built of the palm 
tree, and the leaves of the tree ate made into 
baskets and mats. Central Africa, though 
isolated from the rest of the world, still 
carries on a greater commerce with fore- 
eign countries than many people suppose. 
Ostrich feathers, which are found in all 
European and American markets, form a 
prominent article of export. The negroes 
cannot form an idea of the uses to which 
these feathers are applied. Some say they 
are woven into broadcloth Another, im- 
portant article of trade is ivory, and the. 
tusks of African elephants are of much 
larger size and finer quality than those of 
india. Arachis, the oil of a nut, is largely 
exported to France , where it is refined into 
salad oil. Palm oil forms another article 
of commerce, and in Germany is used fqr 
lubricating railroad machinery. Gold dust 
also i? taken to the Western coast and 
thence shipped to England. .1 



We commend to our readers special at- 
tention to the article upon Centennial 
Harvests which we publish whole from the 
New fork Tribune in another column. It 
is a fairy tale that is all true. The won- 
derful progress of the last hundred years 
is in nothing more apparent than in the 
growth of the wheat harvests of America, 
which feed the world. - We do not live by 
bread alone, and this view of our increase 
is suggestive of others we might take. 
But it gives one a new idea of progress. 
It is like getting off our jog trot pace on 
the earth's surface on to some outside stand- 
point where we can see at what a rate the 
old planet is spinning./ 

NOETHEEN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 

BY DR. GERHARD BOHLFB. 



A well known gentleman of Connecti- 
cut recently related to us his experience 
of aiding needy students to an education. 

During the past ten or twelve years he 
had loaned to a number of young white 
men nearly three thousand dollars, about 



In ancient times, commerce on the 
northern coast of Africa flourished, and 
several of the countries enjoyed a high 
degree of civilization. One great hinder- 
anoe to the development of the continent 
wis the Moslem religion, whose false doc- 

only article manufactured in Mdrocco, X~ With five th u»and dollars at com- 
which is exported, is Morocco leather. 
The art of tanning this leather the Moors 
brought over with them when they were 
driven from Spain. The other articles of 



MIGRATING TO THE SOUTH. 

I have lately traveled by wagon, with three 
friends, from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico 
at Cedar Keys ; thence across Florida to Lake 
Monroe on the St. John's. Here we sold our 
horses and came home by water and rail. Our 
object was mainly to see the country, and leanf 
what we might about the 8outh and its people. 
Having traveled our country from north to 
south, we could only think of it as composed 
of three great belts — one north of the Ohio, one 
south of the thirty-fourth parallel, and the other 
lying between these two, and partaking some- 
what of the character of both. After we had 
been through Southern Alabama and Florida, 
we could hardly think of Tennessee as belong- 
ing to the South. In ■ the southern half of 
Tennesee they grow cotton, but more or less 
throughout the State ; and in the coves and val- 
leys' of Northern Georgia and Alabama, the 
capabilities of the soil and climate are favora- 
ble for grain and stock-growing'. But farther 
south, after we reach the sand where cotton 
still is and always has been the leading crop, 
and still father, where supr cane and oranges 
grow, we are in a sort of other world, where ' 
wheat and clover fields, and meadows of the cul- 
tivated grasses, are never seen — this is proper- 
ly the South. 

Tennessee in the middle belt, and Florida^ 
the southern belt, are attracting the attention 
of northern people, more perhaps than any 
other portions of the Southern States along our 
route. Tennessee has published an account of 
her resources, and interested parties are from 
time to time adding to the facilities for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the country. Quite a good 
many northern people are locating in Tennes- 
see. 

I may say in a general way that the South is 
no place for a poor mani to move to. The 
South is foil of poor people now, and it will 
not help tfie matter for more to go there. The 
scale of prices for farm labor tells the story- 
Ohio, $18 to $20 per month ; Kentucky, $12 to 
$15 ; Tennessee, $10 to $1 2 ; Southern Alabama, 



others. With five thousand dollars at com- 
mand, if he is careful to find the right place to 
invest his money, he may do well in the middle 
belt of the South. He will hardly keep out of 
the hands of land agents, of which the South 
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is full, but be wants to give little heed, and 
should take time to study the situation well for 
himself. * ' 

Let no Northern man be deterred from going 
South by the partisan hue and cry of Southern 
hate and intolerance toward Yankees. This is 
one of the devil's own slanders. Nothing pro- 
mises so much immediate aid to the depressed 
South as the influx of Northern energy and 
Northern capital. . This is perfectly understood 
and freely acknowledged. Every intelligent 
person ybu meet, and all tht leading journals in 
the South, are vicing with one another, each in 
his special way, to encourage immigration. 
They do not want Northern politicians to come 
down there and run their state and municipal 
governments, but they do want working and 
business men from the North to settle among 
them. All sucb are surd of a cordial welcome. 
I am quite inclined to think that farmers may 
do better to go South than to go West ; hence I 
send this brief statement, founded on personal 
observation. No one has employed the writer 
to say or not to say anything whatever concern- 
ing the South or its people, and he has not the 
slightest interest except that of having the facts 
known. J. S. Patterson.— In Country Gen- 
tleman. ; 



CENTENNIAL HARVESTS. 

A WONDERFUL CONTRAST. 

In the third week of June, 1776, Dunlop't 
Weekly Packet, published iu Philadelphia, con- 
tained a brief advertisement to the effect that 
the city cart for broken victuals made its 
rounds every evening, and householders -were 
urged to contribute, as the need of the prisoners 
was great. Our exchanges for the same week 
in 1876 contain the briefer announcement that 
the wheat crop of the West promises to be 
fair. It is worth our while to look into the 
meaning of the two notices. The prisoners 
were in truth near starvation, there allowance 
being half of a fourpenny black loaf per diem ; 
for all else they were dependent on the refuse 
from kitchens, collected : each • day in a bar- 
row. Prisoners in England at that date were 
worse off, being chained in' cages and left to 
beg loudly for food from passers-by. Fifteen 
years later, during Washington's administra- 
tion, the need of the poorer classes in the cap- 
ital of the new republic was so great that 
footpads attacked men on the principal 
streets. In London, hangings of the purloincrj 
of loaves of. bread were frequent. The 
rich as well ' as the poor lived on 
oats 1 and barley, and they were scarce 
enough. "Only a wealthy family," says 
Eden, in 1797, " could afford in Cumberland a 
"peck of wheat flour yearly, nnd that at 
"Christmas. Not a penny white loaf was to be 
"found in towns as large as Carlisle." Meat 
was a luxurv almost unknown to the English 
and French peasant. In short, there was not 
enough food in the civilized world for its in- 
habitants. The gnawinga of hunger drove as 
many emigrants, to our shores as did religious 
persecution; and if, Louis XVI could have 
. filled the empty stomachs of the Jacquerie, 
there is every probability that he might have 
died comfortably in his bed. America brought 
very little food then into the world's market ; 
the narrow strip of soil rescued from the 
forest, along the sea-coast, barely sufficed to 
feed her own colonist6, and that so scantily 
that the influx of a small number of troops 
into a province produced a famine. In Asia, 
the need of new producing fields was felt more 
sharply then than in Europe ; and it has increas- 
ed with every yeur since. So near to famine 
does the overcrowding of population bring th 
poorer classes of China, that their practice of 
infanticide pleads a horrible sort of quasi jus- 
tification on the ground of humanity. Thou- 
sands of families live the year round on the 
yield of a scanty rice field. 

Now let us see what it means to this long 
^hungry world when we say that "our wheat 
"crop promises to be fair." It means that in 
these hundred years we have helped feed every 
nation under heaven as it never was fed be- 
fore. The wheat fields alone which failed to 
supply the troops at Valley Forge with bread, 
♦hrow into the European market every year 
280,000,000 bushels ; the exportation from 
Chicago, which began in 1838 with 78 bushels, 
increased in 24 years to 23,000,000 bushels, 
so rapidly were the vast fields of the West 
opened and planted. We take wheat only as 
a gauge for the whole food-producing power 
of the country,— a power so enormous and 
steady that^ even in the spasm of the civil war, 
when an enormous proportion of the male 
population of both sections was withdrawn 
from agriculture for five years, on famine 
ensued. Tiking an average of the five years, 
never were armies so vast so well fed. 

It is worth our while to look at the catth 
upon our thousand hills, at the fields blooming 
for the harvest from sea to sea, where in 
1776 was a gloomy, impenetrable wilderness. 
Not only have the hungry peoples of Europe 
emptied themselves into .these welcoming 
fields, but the abundance of provisions in for- 
eign markets caused by our exports has made 
a wholesome change in the very minds and 
temper of thopoorer classes. Revolutions lose 
much of the elements of brutality when the 



rebels are well fed. There will never proba- 
bly be guillotines in the streets of Paris as 
long as bread can be had for a sou or emi- 
gration is cheap. "If thine enemy hunger 
'feed him," is a maxim as politic as it is 
Christian. We have done our shnre toward 
feeding the lean and hungry Cnssi uses of the 
world in this last century, and so blunted the 
edge of many insurrections. We might fake 
the yield of cotton and wool, and show what 
wo have done toward clothing the world. 
But our readers can look into these matters 
themselves. The more closely they look the 
more they will be convinced that it is in the 
most practical as well as theoretical work 
that the Republic has contributed to the 
ease of creation."— Ifea York Tribune. 

Those who have resumed the cares of 
school ' will appreciate the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by a veteran 
teacher, who has comforted and inspired 
hundreds of her pupils, through all their 
lives, by her sweet words and shining 
life 

,ve taught school so many 
always feels more or less 
the machinery again in 
i the new pupils and arrange 
fresh classes, and unite all in a harmonious 
whole, is not an eaay task ; yet help has always 
been furnished, and, after the new arrange- 
ments are made, the work is delightful ; the 
consciousness of being in the line of one's duty 
brings with it a sweet reward. There are, of 
course, difficulties, obstacles and disappoint- 
ments j but when we are' following our Mas- 
ter's call, wo are sure of His aid. Peter walked 
on the Sea of Oennesareth at his Lord's com- 
mand, but when be looked at the stormy waves 
and listened to the fierce wind, he began to 
sink. Had he kept his eyes fixed upon his 
Lord, he would doubtless have walked steadily 
and safely forward upon that treacherous ele- 
ment,— not in his own strength, hut upheld by 
divine power. 

"While I have the ability, and it is 'the 
day ' with me, I desire to work. I know not 
how soon ' the night ' may come. At the same 
time, I do not intend to shorten the day by 
overtaxing my strength, -contrary to the laws 
of Him who made the body as well as the soul. 

The reopening of school seems to me more 
truly the beginning of a New Year than the 
season usually so regarded, — a time for re- 
newed dedication of heart and consecration to 
my mission. Is it not a privilege to work 
(even with feebleness and many imperfections) 
in our Redeemer's cause, to promote His reign 
and spread the glad tidings of bis salvation? 




one she knew. We looked to remain exposed to the air and water, un- 
the crowd yesterday but did. der . the eave8 of h ; 8 barn, instead of being 
securely placed under cover, and then kept 
from the action of the weather. A cover- 
ing over the manure heap is easy to build, 
and any farmer can do it. The amount of 
money to be paid out for material, will not 
amount to much, and will be many times 
returned, in the increased worth of the 
manure. Once more, brother farmers, if 
tempted to leave things in the old/way,\ 
don't do it ; spruce up; and don't " 



dad to meet s 
for Mr. Howe 

not find him. We met, however, Mr. Whiting 
and Judge McDevitt from Hampton 1 went 
into one house which was called "Old Vir- : 
ginia," sat on its broad verandah, but there was 
no Hampton creek in sight as is at Origgs Hall. 

One of these days, when you study geogra- 
phy, you will learn a great deal more of the 
Birthday Party thsn I have told you. One 
day we took lunch at the Vienna Bakery and 
had a nice cup of hot coffee and some rolls that 
were equal to Nancy's. Last Sunday morning 
at breakfast Mr. M. was wishing for some of 
Nancy's nice fisliballs, for here in Pennsylvania 
they do not have sucb things — they are not yan- 
kee enough to like codfish. 

You may tell your mother that I saw Aunt 
Fanny Jackson and Walter Washington in Bos- 
ton. I hope Lee Jackson has begun to build a 
house for her, and when 1 come I shall hope to 
see it almoBt finished. 

Perhaps your friend Mrs. S. or Miss Mary 
will bo kind enough to read this letter to you, 
and if it does not seem so clear to you as it 
should, remember that my head and eyes are 
tired with all they have seen and heard at the 
beautiful birthday party/of America. 

If you see Mrs. C, till her we heard of the 
arrival of the gentlemen party from Hampton 
and hope to see th"m; they are having perfect 
weather foi their trip and as cool as need be. 

I hope you two girls try to help your mother 
and grandmother all you can, for everybody has 
work enough to do, and the world needs every 
little industrious' girl even, to do her part. I 
hope this letter will give you pleasure, and that 
I Bhall find you all well when we return to 
Hampton. Ever.your friend. 
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St. Paul's words '«*«« J am and wham I 
teree,' Beem to mo sublime. I love to speak 
of them to my pupils, and contrast this glori- 
ous service with that which is paid to an 
earthly monarch, hoping to induce them to en- 
ter it. How eagerly do the attendants upon 
royalty seek the honor which comes from such 
service, and which few comparatively can at- 
tain, while the service of the King of kings is 
free to all and infinitely more noble ' " 



j noble!" 
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CATTLE HUSBANDRY THE BASIS OF 
GOOD FARMING. 



Philadelphia, Auguitt 29, '70. 
Dear Lucy and Judy: — 

Yesterday at the great 
Centennial I had a thought of you when Isaw 
these little handkerchiefs which 1 send by mail 
with this letter.' Now I suppose you do not 
know what the Centennial is, so I must try to 
give you a little idea of it. 

" Once upon a time "—it was a time of peace 
all over the world— there was a very large fam- 
ily (of Nations), and one of the youngest child- 
ren, a fine, healthy.child who grew rapidly, was 
called America. She is just having a birthday 
party and was allowed to invite just whom she 
pleased, for she is one hundred years old ! They 
selected the best park they had and made every 
arrangement to have a good time on the lawns 
and in the summer houseB. America sent a lit- j 
tie note of invitation first to one of her mother's 
relatives, and England came with a rose in her | 
handV France came, bearing a chicken cock, I 
and a great, powerful boy named Russia had a | 
curious bird with two heads, it looked like an 
eagle. Italy was a fine maid with a golden 
chain about her neck, and she brought such 
pretty pictures and images with her. Another 
child, China, brought a cup of tea, and it tasted 
so good at supper time ! A little Indian looking 
boy, Japan, brought some beautiful silks and 
satins, fans, and carved ivory. All vhese and 
ever so many more, brought some of their work 
with them to the party so that America could 
see what they could do— just as you get out 
your patchwork to show me when I go to your 
grandmother's house to see you. 

One little boy named Corliss came with his 
big engine and astonished everybody, for ho can 
do everything with it, from weaving a silk rib- 
bon to pumping a Niagara stream of water; it 
is ever so much bigger than Mr. (ioff's steam 
(pumpUn Virginia Hall. I saw one little colored 
boy there from Hampton; ho had his spelling 
book under his aim and had a good deal to say 
about irtiuatpM. All the different members of 
the Arnertcan family were present, each in her 
best dress and hat. Indeed, it seems as if all 
the world is here. 

If I should try to tell you all I saw at the 
great Exposition : it would be like trying to 
count the sands on the shore. As I was walk- 
ing along with Miss L. we met a nice colored 
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So fact in the whole range of rural econ- 
omy is more plain or forcible, than that 
those cbuntries in which the greatest num- 
ber of cattle are found, take the highest 
rank in the agricultural scale. Go over the 
countries of the old world, and it will be 
found with hardly an exception, that in 
those sections where agriculture is based 
largely upon cattle husbandry — there will 
be found the highest farming and the larg- 
est share of general prosperity. To be- 
gin with, large numbers of cattle cannot ex- 
ist in poor regions, where the soil is thin 
and the herbage scanty — a soil which yields 
the- nutritions grasses in abundance, is a 
strong, retentive soil which will sustain 
heavy drafts for years. And the very fact 
that land of this character will carry a large 
number of cattle, is of itself evidence that it 
may, with judicious management continue 
to do' so; the manure made from the cattle 
being all restored to the soil to keep up its 
character and sustain the demands made 
upon it. And it is also a general rule that 
where large numbers of cattle are kept, a 
system of high farming prevails. This, it 
is true, does not apply to the vast cattle 
feeding regions ot our own great west, to the 
steppes of Russia, or 1 other places where im- 
mense numbers of cattle are grown and sold 
to supply the demand of populous centres 
for meat — agriculture, as such, generally 
being low in these sections of country. But 
in States and countries where large num- 
bers of cattle, oxen, cows and sheep, are 
owned an,d kept by the residents as a part 
of their farming capital, there, almost with- 
out exception, a high culture of the land 
prevails, the largest crops per acre are 
grown, and the largest profits secured.. In 
proof of this look at Brittany and Norman- 
dy in France; the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey ; some parts of England, and a 
few portions of some of the American 
States. And while we in Maine take rather 
low rank as a farming State, and especially 
as a cattle growing State — and here, cer- 
tainly, the two principles are found side by 
side— we shall find that in sections well 
adapted to it, an increase of our cattle will 
tend directly and positively to the perman- 
nent improvement of our general farming. 
This is so true that in advising it, we can 
hardly go astray. It will depend somewhat 



sun, air, and water, to take what 
of your farms so much need t< 
productive. Western farmert 
to lose manure, but we in 
cannot — N. E. Farmer. 

Winter Apples. — Apples 
have as sweet an air in their winter home 
as'any other kind of food. They take in, 
very readily, the musty odors of close, 
moist cellars, that are little better than veg- 
etable pits' ami the difference between a 
crisp, highflavored apple, and one that is 
flabby aDd poor, is often simply the differ- 
ence in the storage which they have had. 
This , fruit needs gentle handling, a cool 
dry room, just safely above the freezing 
point, and distance from all rank vegeta- 
bles or unpleasant odors. ■ r 

More about Sunflowers — "Sunflow- 
ers, " says a recent writer, " are richer in 
honey, and are consequently good neigh- 
bor for bees. Oil, hardly to be distin- 
guished from olive oil by any one but an 
expert, may be extracted from the seed, in 
the porportion of one gallon to one bushel. 
One acre will produce something like fifty 
bushels of seeds. The seeds too, make 
food, not unpalatable for human being, and 
very good for animals and poultry. The 
Portuguese and the American Indians 
make a kind of bread for them, and roasted 
they may be ground and used as a substi- 
tute for coffee. The stalks may be used as 
bean poles while growing. Dry, they make 
passable roofs for sheds and the like, and 
burn readily on the hearth. The ashes are 
very rich in potash. Altogteher, the sun- 
flowers is a very useful plant ; and, to 
crown all, it has a reputation which the 
scientists have never disproved, for absorb- 
ing malaria, and acting as an effectual 
screen against that scourge of low-lying 
districts, fever and ague. Planted in the 
back years of city dwellings they make not 
an unhandsome appearance, and if pos- 
sessed of the disease-destroying property 
alluded to, their presence becomes very 
valuable," 



A DRUNKEN FARM. 

Often and often, while riding through 
the country, have we passed farms whose 
history we could read at a glance. The 
door-yard fence had disappeared — burnt 
up in the shiftlessnes9 born of drink. The 
house was unpainted and battered ; broken 
panes of glass were stopped with rags or old 
hats ; the chimney stood in a tottering 
attitude; the doors swung in a creaking 
fashion on one hinge ; the steps were un- 
steady, like its owner ; everything was 
dilapidated, decaying, untidy, cheerless. 
A single look showed that its owner traded 
too much at one shop — the rum shop. The 
spirit of thrift had been killed by the spirit 
of the still. . Fresh paint, repairs, improve-' 
ments, good cheer and beauty for the 
home, — all had gone down the farmer's 
throat. " I 

• Outside matters were the same. The 
barnyards were wretched styes ; the doors 
were off, the roofs leaky, the gates down, 
the carts crazy, the tools broken, the fod- 
der scarce and the stock poor and wretched. 
Neglect, cruelty, wastefulness, ruin — all 
had come from drink. 

The farm showed the trail ot the same 
serpent. The straggling and tumbled stone 
walls, the rickety fences, the weed-grown 



, fields, the sparse and half-heeded cropB, the 

uponcircumstancesas toth^ particular line - ftnJ aU ^ to the pB8Bor . b y : 

of cattle farming each one adopts, but it ..fo* k did it » Drink had given the 

may be generally said—and here^re feel we J mort e in8tead of a coati ng 



woman from Annapolis, Md., and ahe was very | a farmer < 



are on safe ground — that an increase of 
milch cows and sheep, and a steady, per- 
manent system of breeding there two class- 
es of cattle, will in the long run be the best 
for Maine, and bring the most satisfactory 
returns to the average Maine farmer. 

— Maine Farmer. 

Don't do it. — The greatest mistake that 



is, to allow his manure 



of fertilizers, sloth instead of labor, unthrift 
in the place of care and demoralization in 
lieu of system. The farm wasdrink-blight- 
ed, and advertised its condition as plainly 
as its owner did when he came reeling home 
from the town. One of the most impressive 
temperance lectures, for young farmers 
especially, is a good look at a drunken 
farm. — Golden Rule. 
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A WISH. 

Mine In: a col beside the hill, 
A bee-hlve'B hum stall soothe my eftr; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall sliall linger near. 

The swallow oft beneath. my thatch 

Shall twitter from her clay-built nest; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
. And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew; 

And Lucy, at her wheel shall sing 
In russet gown and apron b'ue. 

The village church among the trees 

Where first our marriage vows wero given, 
With many peals shall swell the breeze 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 

—Samuel Rogers. 



PAY CASH DOWN. 

Because— first, you get things cheaper. The 
merchant can't afford to go without interest on 
his money while waiting for you to pay, so he 
adds it to your bill in a higher price. He most 
add a preminm too on the risk he runs that some 
may not be able to pay their bills. Then, you 
will be less likely to spend money foolishly. A 
hard dollar means something— even a paper dol- 
lar is a check on needless expenditure if it must 
leave your purse every time a dollars worth of 
goods comes into your house. If you run up a 
bill, you get the feeling that you can spend your 
money and keep it in your pocket The most un- 
pleasant time for correcting that mistake is set- 
tling day. Then the large oill comes in and you 
have perhaps nothing to show for your money. 
It goes hard to pay for what is eaten up or worn 
out. Then too it is more honest.. You don't 
know that you will be able to pay that long 
reckoning Better pay as you go; cash down. 



THE CHILDREN'S PIO-NIO. 

" No one need come who doesn't want j 
to," said the minister, and from the looks 1 
of things in our picture, every one who I 
came did want to. What a good time the I 



tracting chorus of yelps and whines assails 
his startled ear from the yet unseen pack, 
with now and then a' deep mouthed mu- 
sical bay like an organ tone, suggestive of 
a dewy country side where the fox has 
broken cover and the huntsmen are in full 
pursuit. 

Among the hunting' dogs are some set- 
ters valued at a thousand dollars each. 
Two of them from England are dogs of 



bition at 1'hiladelphia, and it would not be i h ^ h <Jeg«o -how pedigree is shown for 
difficult to pick out apparent-originals of ; f ^rations and has teen as carefully 
all the portraits from the six "hundred j nt y *V aS tha f of a 

specimens of canine perfection collected j ijj* jjJJJ* 



here, 



For here are all sorts and conditions of ! Uinly a succc33 ' 



of American dog-shows is cer- 



OENTENNIAL VIEWS. 

■ THE HAWAIIAN EXHIBIT. 

The recent consummation of a treaty 
with Hawaii, by which its sugars are ad- 
mitted free of duty to our shores, re- 
an interest in those far away 



try, hundreds every week. Some who are anil black and tan; curly water spaniels 

sick they keep out in the country a week and skinny Mexican hounds devoid of a 

at a time. Arc you not glad ? I think hair. 

the Lord of little children who used to The dog is such an old and well-tried 



How to Eat Musk-melons. — A Southern pa- 
per thus discusses the preparation of the musk- 
melons for the table; "Put it in the refrigerator 
until the next day at breakfast or dinner, cut it 
two, lengthwise, take out all the seeds, into each 
half put a tablespoonful of strained honey, and 
-scoop it out with a spoou, dipping each simouful 
into the honey, and eat. If, after eating a little 
you do not wish your throat was a mile long, 
and every inch of it a palate, then we can only 
say that you are wanting in, taste aadour advice 
iB wasted." 



The Germantown(Pa-) Telegraph is authority 
for the following recipe for making u washing- 
fluid: " Take one third ounce of gum camphor 
dissolved in one-half pint of alcohol; also one- 
third pound of borax and one-half pound of sal 
soda, and dissolve in one gallon of hot rain 
water, and the fluid is ready ; after stirring all 
the ingredients together add one gallon of cold 
rain-water before adding the gum camphor and 
alcohol. In using, add about four tablespoon- 
fuls to a pint of soft soap, apply to the parts of 
clothing most soiled, and soak in warm water 
half au hour or while doing up the breakfaBt 
dishes; then proceed with your washing as usual, 
not boiling over five minutes. I have used this 
for one year and know it is good and does not rot 
the clothes; they wash with half the labor and it 
makes the clothes white. Table-cloths that are 
stained with tea or fruit stains should be thrown 
into clear boiling water a few minutes, when they 
will be found free from stains, while soap or suds 
when dry will set the stains permanently." 



Some of Mrs. Henry Ward, Beecher's Re 
ceipts. 

Centennial Biscuit.— Make a good hasty 
pudding; boil till the meal is well cooked. Set 
aside to cool. When milk warm, to every quart 
of the pudding work in flour sufficient to make 
a stiff dough. Then make into biscuits, put in 
the bake-pan and let them stand in a warm place 
over night. Bake for breakfast in a hot oven and 
eat while hot. 

Maryland Biscuits. — Three parts flour; one 
tablespoonful of lard; one pint of cold water; 
salt to taste; make into a Btiff dough, and work 
until the dough cracks, then bake. 

French Toast.— Beat four eggs very light 
.and stir them into a pint of cold, rich milk. Slice 
some nice baker's bread; dip the slices into the 
egg and milk; then lay them carefully into a 
skillet of hot lard and fry brown. Sprinkle a 
little powdered sugar over each Blice when tak- 
en out, with a little cinnamon, if that spice is 
liked Serve hot. If nicely prepared this is an 
excellent dish for break fast or tea — almost equal 
to waffles, and much less expensive. 



THE CENTENNIAL DOG SHOW. 

The fine picture, for which we are in- 
debted to the Xew York Christian Weekly, 
vas not " taken by our own artist on the 
ipot," and may, perhaps, have been orig- 
little ones are having. Even the little dog ! inally intended to represent the beauties of 
is glad he came, I think. The boys have some of the World's Fairs of Europe. It 
brought their boat. That little fellow may well serve, however, to illustrate a 
finds the water rather cold to his toes, ! description of one of the most curious and 
don't you think so? And what do you j attractive shows in the Centennial Exhi- 
suppose there is in those baskets under 
the tent ? Every child who will look at 
this picture can guess perhaps, and re- 
members as pleasant a pic-nic as this. But 
in the great city of New York are hun- 
dreds of little children who hardly know 

what green grass looks like. They have j dogs, from bull-dogs to poodles, from Li- 
only the hot streets to play in, and crowded, bcrian blood-hounds to toy lap-dogs, 
dirty rooms to sleep in, and in the heat of pocket size ; setters and pointers ; English 
summer they get faint and sick. Some fox-hounds and Chesapeake Bay duck- 
good people in the city have now for sev- dogs; Scotch collies and English mastiffs; 
eral summers made great pic-nic parties Italian greyhounds of ideal grace and 
for these poor little ones, and carried them flectness, and the bow-legged pags in which 
and their mothers on steamboats down the British line ladies delight; terriers of all 

Bay and, out into the breezy, green coun- names and natures, Scotch and Skye, Irish islands of the Pacific, which, civilized by 

American missionaries and fostered by 
American legislation, may possibly, some 
day, send representatives to the United 
States Congress. Whether or no we ever 
grow into such an extra colossal Colossus 
of Rhodes, and stride half way across the 
sea to Asia to plant the stars and stripes 
on Kilauca, the dream of it may serve to 
gild with au added charm those delicious 
bits of the tropics basking in their summer 
seas, our western " Islands of the Blest" 
The visit of King Kalakaua, a year 
ago, on this treaty business, our first visit 
| from royalty — we had not received the 
Emperor then — made us take down our 
Encyclopaedias and old numbers of mis- 
sionary magazines, and read over again 
the marvelous story of the elevation of an 
entire people, within fitly years, from bar- 
barism to civilization and a place among 
j the nations of the world. 

The Hawaiian exhibit at the Centennial 
show in Philadelphia docs still more to in* 
struct and interest us in the condition of 
the Islands. It is quite ample ; showing, 
the natural products, agricultural and 
mineral, the manufactures, native relics 
and modern improvements, all tastefully 
arranged conveniently for inspection, in a 
large, well lighted room screened off from 
one side of the Main Building by a light, 
open structure of varnished pine. Above 
the arched entrance is this inscription in 
the Hawaiian language, — 

" Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka pono," 
which, rendered into English, is, " Right- 
eousness is the life of the nation." 

To follow the order of exhibits we have 
enumerated, the agricultural products 
show are sugar — the chief staple of the 
islands, — rice and coffee of good quality ; 
a fine collection of ferns, shells and corals 
and stuffed birds. One pretty wreath of 
fine shells and pink corals surrounds the 
graceful Hawaiian salutation, "Aloha 
America;" *' Love to America." There' 
are two or three cases of volcanic minerals ; 
among them, the curious production of 
.the crater, knows as " Pelt's hair," a fine, 
fibrous substance wonderfully like human 
hair of a golden brown, which, blown about 
walk through the fields and preach ser- Mend of man, there is such a bond of sym- by the wind, was thought by the supersti- 
mons about the lilies and the birds and pathy, a follow feeling, sliall we say, be- tious islanders to be the stray locks from 
the grass and corn, must smile on these tween the canine and the human race", that the head of the goddess Pele who presided 

it might be well for Mr. Parwin to con- over the great volcario of Kilauea. 
aider whether the * missing link " between Among the native relics and manufac- 
man and beast, the long lost brother of tures, many of them contributed by the 
ation, was not some sory of a jolly dog, Dowager Queen Emma, arc royal sceptres 

-:n„ t.hfit- \nf\\r lilro orrpnndipr'a nlnmM or feather 




THE PIC-NIC. 



friends and all friends of the children. 



How long do you think it took to write 
the Bible? Fifteen hundred years. How 
many people helped to write it? More 
than thirty. There were Matthew. Mark, 



DYSPEPSIA.. 

Americans are particularly subject to this 
disease and its effects: such as Sour Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveuess, Heart- 
burn, Water-brash, coming up of the food, 
coated tongue, disagreeable Uste in the mouth, 
palpitation of the Heart and all diseases of the 
Stomach and Liver. Two doses of Green's 
August Flower will relieve you at once, and 
there positively is not a case in the United 
States it will not cure. If you doubt this go to 
your Druggist and get a Sample Bottle for 10 
cents and try it. Regular size 75 cents. 6-ly 



toad of a gorilla. Who would not that look like grenadier's plumes or feather 

rather be a dog and bay the moon " than window brushes ; ancient stone implements 

Luke John Paul and Peter There 'Were fin(1 »" kp« '» the lower branches of his and savage ornaments; a cloak made of 

Moses, and Ezra, and David, and Daiiiel, ancestral tree ? And this theory might the bark of the bread-fruit tree and 

and Samuel. Some were shepherds, some explain the irresistible attraction of a dog trimmed with a gay yellow fringe made of 

farmers, some fishermen, some were an- fight to a street crowd, and account for another kind of bark, and a cape made of 

learned; and yet they all agree in what the proverbial figure of speech in which black and yellow feathers, valued at $600, 

they write, there is not sS much as a we say i>f a man who has returned to his and worn only by the royal family. There 

word of disagreement in the whole book, lower nature, that he has gone to the bow- are, also, some curious aprons made of a 

\How could tl^t I*? Hecause God did all ! wows. felt manufactured by pounding the fibres 

the thinking in the Bible. The thoughts ! At any rate, no one will be surprised of the bread-fruit tree. 

In the Bible are all (iod's thoughts. Those , that the Centennial dog show draws a In a drawer, bidden from the common 

tWty'mcn only did the writing. They daily throng of admiring visitors. The gaze, are some genuine specimens of Ha- 

wrote just what God told them. How dogs are exhibited in nine, long, double wanan idols which have become rather 

many different sections or books are there | rows of stalls in which they are chair/ed difficult to obtain since the general destruc- 

in the Bible? Sixty-five, all bound to- j in solitude, or not very happy family tion of idol worship on the .islands. They 

gether, making one beautiful whole. It is groups, and in which they do not seem to are carved of wood and hideous to behold. 
I precious book. Prize it above all other feel exactly at homo, notwithstanding a i A graphic representation: of the native 
books in the wide wide world. Make it bountiful supply- of straw, and food and ( manner of worship, with monotonous 
the man of your counsel and guide of your j water. ■ j chanting and genuflections, given by two 
life. Your life can never be a failure if 
you follow its instructions. 



It is a happy thought to the visitor that [ American gentlemen from the islands for 
•barking dogs seldom bite," as the dis- the benefit of their friends, and the sake of 
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auldlang-syne.soonattracted around S tacUe, j*velins, harpoons and imple- blood >s , ; from four Ho ^J" ^ ^IT«&T°]b«S- 

■ '-^ ments for cutting np the whale's cai-CMS. ^°!^»^Xi^shiSe kto mfehty fast in the wilderness means something. 

The boat's crew is four picked men besides vuhnve ^jkgJ^J^ m f ^ ^ r Me „„„ 

the coxswain and harpooner ™ ' the whale is dead „o yawning over a small strip of steak an 

Jt^-aSttr^g [ESSS^-v-a ^x«3jsras 

tars are at work at the oars, and there, in and men are^ c ean ine h s bones. 1» W 1 P Jaya and tne firat 

yourface intUe bottomot X 

Kcat th^L/with harpoons at- twenty tons of oi,. ^(g^jg the remnants of what had been a 

^hedtothem and two or three spears ^«*JSgS~*!-*M!£S 



Fresh as an athlete in training. I re- 



an admiring crowd who evidently looked 
upon it as a part of the regular exhibition. 

The most striking and beautiful of the 
modern specimens of manufacture are ta- 
bles and curious round jars of all sizes, 
turned from the richly veined and colored 
Koa wood, that takes a polish almost 
like Chinese lacquer. There are also fans 
and hats of the delicate straw of the arrow- 
root, and a few small paintings of island 
views. 

A very nice description of the royal 
feather-robes, written by the daughter of 
one of the American missionaries to Ha- 
waii, we copy below, as a fitting sequel to 
this letter. The missionaries' children, 
scattered as they are to all the quarters of 
the globe, many of them themselves mis- 
sionaries, must certainly be considered as 
some of the most valuable of Hawaiian 
productions. , 

A KING'S ROBE OF GOLDEN FEATHEBS. 

BY SARAH COAN. 

I want to tell you about one of the most re- 
markable garments ever worn by royalty. It is 
a feather robe worth one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Rather costly, is it not? but let me tell you 
why it is valued so highly and was nine reigns 
making. . . _ „ 

Many years ago the natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands (far out in the Pacific, you know) were 
very expert bird-catchers— not bird-killers— the 
object of their pursuit being a small, black bird 
called the Oo. This pretty little creature had, 
under each wing, a single golden feather about 
an inch long; and these feathers the natives 
made into leis (wreaths), capes and robes for the 
atu or chiefs. . . 

To catch the oo without inHicting any injury 
was necessary, or the birds would soon be exter- 
minated; hence, to cntrup them successfully 
was considered a great accomplishment. 

With the gum of the breud-fruit tree, which 
is very sticky, the bird-catcher smeured the twig 
of a tree near some tempting fruit ; across this 
twig he laid a light string slip-uoose, and hold- 
ing the line, concealed himself in the thick foli- 
age. Ivow came the unsuspecting oo for his 
mango or guava dessert, and alighted on the 
mearcd twig. Finding it an unpleasant staud- 
' j he fluttered and struggled to extricate 



"Pull away boys! There she blows 
again I " cries the coxswain, and at each 
stroke the strong men almost lift the little 
craft out of the water. The harpooner 
says nothing ; he is a very silent fellow : 
but woe to the whale that comes within 
the whirl of his unerring harpoon ! 

Meantime, our fat friend of the ocean is 
rolling himself about as if such a thing as 
harpoons never existed. A dozen more 
strokes and we shall be within aim. Yet 
the harpooner seems cool and unmoved as 
ever. He holds the harpoon but seems to 
grasp it no tighter. He knows the whale 
better than we do. He has been a har- 
pooner for thirty years and once har- 
pooned twenty-six whales in one year with 
his own hand. The whale 
has caught sight of us at last - 
and plunges below the sur- 
face. 

Now the harpooner makes 
a sign to the coxswain. The s 
1 coxswain says, " Give way, ^gp 
boys," scarcely above his gg> 
breath, and the boat skims 
faster than ever over the 
waves. The harpooner's 
hand clutches the weapon 
more tightly, and he slowly 
raises his arm ; his mouth is 
compressed, but his face is as 



whTch ~smalf marine" animals which " John, what shall we do to-day ?" 

ornaments His immense ribs are used as | when scouting through here on my £h £0- 
landmarks on the few farms about the j count, some six years ago ItMkww 
country Meanwhile, our friend the liar- , fish from it such as you seldom -see. I 
XneHs lookup about for fresh luck ; ; doubt if there has been a fly on it since 
5 the proprietor of the establishment j and if the breeze will freshen a little, you 11 
is two thousand dollars the richer for this | ImgMjWjg^ L ^ 

C8tcb - jand we started. Some forty minutes 

] tramp, and we reached the shore and made 

DAMPING OUT. ! our camp. From it the scene was delight- 

If you want to see autumnal scenery un- j ful. The lake was nearly circular some 
surpassed by any the world over, and hear half a milcjicross, its waters deep and 



ing place he Hutterea ana siruggieu io tun™ j w« y-" r-. — - -— - - 

his feet, but instantly the slip-noose closed calm as ever. A tew yards 
tightly around both little legs and he was a anea d of us, a wave Beems to 
prisoner; his two beautiful golden feathers were u above toe others — 
pulled out, which, 1 am sure, made him very 
unhappy, and then he was given his freedom. 

I think the wise birds did not get caught a 
second time, though mnny of them no doubt 
were foolish, and lost the new feathers as soon 
as they were grown. 

In this way thousands and thousands of birds 
were caught to furnish kings with a coronation 

robe It is said three hundred birds were caught ster gusueo iwim* 
for feathers to make a lei half a yard long; and wa t er 1 » shouts the harpoon- 
the robe is four feet wide and eleven and a half j u(J writn j n g whale 

feet long! This mamo (war-cloak) of Ivan ,eha- , • jgJP fct 

meha the Great is as sacred a relic us the famous flings ins nuge oouy *™ 
Scottish stone in Westminster Abbey, upon I with force enough to sink 
which English kings have been crowned for twenty boats like ours atone 
more than five hundred years. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' blow. He plungeB again un- 



swell above the others — 
Whiz— at the very moment 
you catch sight of the whale's 
back again above the water, 
the harpoon is in it eighteen 
inches deep. > 

The red blood of the mon- 
ster gushes forth. "Back 




inp have been crownea lor twenty boats like ours atone "PULL AW Ai BO\S ! 

-Tta Sawaiian'^one '"is nothing but a [ f^l^l^^ a rapidity of the musicvof the hounds infu.l cry after clear. Into it, so far ™ 

sftriEha WfisKj* ' s b tsit ti t ; ' » iff*?, Sfcrafe « 

wra'pped around his dead body and buried with , ^ for tne constant eflo rts of the boy \ and remain until snow and the cold dnve . cool ™^% u *™ w Jft^ Kentre of the 
hi Very few of the old bird-catchers are living, ' who bails water from .the sea and pours it ; WiWerness or North pooh n i k . 

and, as the young generation does not follow over the edge where the line runs. W ooH» ins tetween ti e Lakes George and " Now," said John, « if the fish haven't 

(F rom Dkkm'» Household Word,.) H boy is hauling in the line as fast as he can. sides, or echoed across lis peace. ui wawr* | a ^^ tMM tho (J^ ahmit . he sent it 



manahip. 



Where" one whale is now seen off .the Again a whiz -nnother-and the bar. 
southeastern coast of Africa, twenty were pooner has sent two javelins deep into , the 
seen in former times when the inhabitants creature's body, while the blood flows fast. 



The forest stands as it stood from the be! And whirling the ^^JM?^ 
ginning of time in all its majesty of growth, ! flying toward a swirl to the *^ some 
hTall the beauty of its unshod foliage, twenty rods away, made by a rising fish. 



of the country were few. It is the same j Suddenly the whale d f"™*^™ ; w h a restful slumber was mine, I between my fingers, ready for a cast, when 

in New Zealand, and on every whale fre- give him fresh line as fast as we cm. Yet ^JW^ fl d f ba ,. a8 we shot ^g, a bright vermU.on flash 

quented coast Whale Sshery in the Are- ^j^,^ 2. SS-OTTO 4 . i ^ ^5?_felf„M S 22 



tics has been in a declining state for many 
years, a result which the introduction of 
gas for illumination made no small impor- 
tance as far 'as that purpose is concerned ; 
but en increased demand for oil for ma- 
chine.y and other manufacturing uses has 
kept up the price, and fisheries would still 
have been profitable, for one whale a year 
would have paid all the expenses of the 
voyage, and all beyond that were clear 
profit. 



rate of twenty miles an hour at least. One 
would fancy that the harpoons and jave- 
lins have only enraged him and that the 
blood he has lost has diminished nothing 



Zm -^gtawitt SoveT at my side. | gleamed for an instant Ja. •below us and 

..M, g Murray, wake up! the pan-cakes i^-^^^^&X 

sptjsssisas ^fesriss ssss^te 

time hVseZ revenge. He dashes right ran through my Trail the flies across the circle and meet 

toward us-what car. save us ? turning my dripping tog 8t»£ht toward traU «e ^ £ feath . 

-Back water! -' cries the harpooner i fte bngh warm un ^luxury of.lux , t P ^ 



ZP 3 P "Backwater!" cries the harpooner ; the bright warm sun ^ ^"^^^ a t the thir d cast 

The whaling establishment at Algoa [ with a sweep of the oar, the little boat \ unes, to have a ^JL^'^for a ! when tb .trout came up with a rush. He 
AT. 1 . „OSS~ „f f!,™ Pol- \ o-lanees aside and the monster has shot by your wash-bowl, the morning zephyr tor a wncn i take 



The whaling estnuiisuiueni, an ^v'k"» i » — ■ . 

Bavin the eastern province of Cape Col- 1 glances aside and the monster has shot by 
onv consisted of a stone-built house for us, with another javelin hurled deep into 
Zresh nee of the foreman, with boiling him The harpooner 
houses attached ; a wooden boat-house in at the impotent rage which h i knows 
which were kept three whale-boats, lines j bodes an end of the contest. The red 



uries to have a laKe 01 crystal waiei iui ci=> — — _ 

vnnr wash bowl the morning zephyr for a ; when the trout came up with a rush. He 
Lwel ?he &t llorloal and tbe took the fly boldly, as a hunter might take 
orfori H ZZ.tio trees brU* a fence, A sT^o 
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fatal net enclose 1 him and be lay flapping 
within the boat. Thus five w^re captured 
in little more than an hour's time — good 
two and a half [ on mi fish each of them. 

At last a magnificent fish shot up out of 
the water' after a butterfly, and fell back 
with a splash. 

"Now I" shouted Jtyin, as he sent the 
light boat skimming over the water. 
, I pitched the coil into the air. The 
huge fly had not reached the surface by a 
yard, wfen the water parted and out came 
the trout, his mouth wide open, quivering 
from head to tail with the energy of the 
leap, missed and fell back flat on his side. 

"Quick, quick I cast away!" shouted 
John, as with a stroke of the paddle be 
sent the boat sheering off. 

The tuft of gray plumes alighted amid 
the ripples, the huge head of the trout 
came out of water, his mouth opened, and 
as the feathers disappeared between his 
teeth I struck with all my might. Not 
one rod in twenty would have stood that 
blow. The fish was too heavy to be turned 
an inch. The line sang, and water flew 
out of the compressed braids as though I 
had sunk the hook into an oak beam. 
Then came a strife for the mastery such 
'as I had never waged before with any 
thing that swims. Words should have 
life in them to depict the scene. Quick 
as a flash the trout started and before I 
could get a pressure on the line 'not twenty 
yards were left on the reel. A quick stroke 
from John and the boat shot one side. Af- 
ter a few short sweeps he doubled on the 
line and shot straight for the boat, John 
shied the boat to one side. Failing in 
bis attempt to run under us, he dove to the 
bottom. " Let him rest a moment," said 
John ; "recover your line ; you'll need it all 
when he rises. He's big and ugly and his 
next rush will be like lightning." 

After 1 had stowed away some forty 
yards of line on the reel I begun to feel of 
the fish. He acted ugly, I felt that when 
the rush came, it would try nerve and tack- 
le alike. I gave a quick sharp jerk 1 . My 
arm was still in the air and the rod un- 
straightened, when I caught a gleam far 
> below me, and before I had time to wink, 
the huge fellow parted the water ..almost 
within reach of my arm, and when high up 
in mid air he shook himself, the crystal 
drops were flung into my very face. Per- 
haps I may live long enough to forget that 
picture, as that trout for an instant, hung 
in the air, his blue back and azure sides 
spotted with gold and agate, his fins edged 
with snowy white, his eyes protruding, 
gills distended, the leader hanging from 
his jaws while a shower of pearly drops 
were shaken from his quivering sides. He 
fell ; but while still in air, the boat glided 
backward, when he touched the water I 
was thirty feet away, and ready for his 
rush. It came. And as he passed us for- 
ty feet off, he clove the water as a 
bolt from a cross bow might cleave the air. 
Possibly for five minutes the frenzy 
lasted. Not a word was uttered. The 
whiz of the line through the water, the 
whir of the flying reel, and an occasional 
grunt from John as the. fish doubled on 
the boat were the only sounds to be heard. 
But why re [.cat? Why tell of flights and 
rushes which followed. The heavy fish 
and pliant rod were pitted one against the 
other. Three uays later in another strug- 
gle the old rod parted but this time it tri- 
umphed. For a moment the quivering tip 
rattled upon the bars of the reel. The fish 
struggled and shook himself, ceased to bat- 
tle, came panting to the surface and rolled 
overjipon his sida The boat shot toward 
him, and as it glided by John passed the 
.landing-net beneath him, and the brave 
fighter lay upon the bottom board. His 
tail, across its base, measured five' inches ; 
and his length from tip to tip was seven- 
teen inches and three quarters/ . 

John turned the boat about, and we 
headed toward the camp. That afternoon, 
we lay on the beach, and watched the leap- 
ing trout sporting before us. The sun at 
last withdrew his beams. One moment, 
and the pines that crested the western 
slope were all ablaze. The next, gloomy 
and dark they stood, their dense and som- 
bre foliage unlighted by "a ray. The shad- 
ows deepened. The ripple left the lake. 
One by one the stars came out, and every 



owl echoed through the forest. It was an- 
swered in a moment by the prolonged 
howl of a wolf, hunting among the hills far 
to the north. 

Throwing some huge logs on the Are, 
and wrapping our blankets around us we 
stretched beside the blaze, and sank to 
rest on our couch of fragrant balsam 
boughs, lulled by the whispering pines 
above us and the ripples playing coyly 
with the sand. — Murray's Adventures in 
the Wilderness. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
BT PROF. F. A. ALLEN. 
LECTURE 2. 

The True Order of Studies. 

All studies you will have to teach, I group 
heads. 

f Reading and Spelling, 

[ Literature and Rhetoric, etc. 

f Arithmetic, Ment'l & Writ. 
3d, Mathematics < Algebra, 

( Geometry, etc. 

| Physiology, 
Botany, 

3d, Physical Science { gg hy ' (with Hist ) 
I Philosophy, Natural 
{ Chemistry. 
Of these, some branches are required by law. 
Others are incidental but useful and delightful. 
Such are most of the Physical Sciences: Bot- 
any, Physiology, etc. 

"But," you ask, " how can I teach what I 
have not studied myself ?" Well, if a teacher 
will supply himself with a work on Physiology, 
even thongh he has not leared it before, he can 
teach it to bis pupils. It will be easy for him 
to thoroughly inform himself on each lesson, 
and give to his pupils in the form of a lecture. 
In this way he can do great good. What good 
is it? All children should bo taught something 
about their own bodies, to reverence and take 
care of them. A great amount of disease and 
suffering may be avoided by this. 

The chief, reason for teaching children bot- 
any is to open their eyes to the world of na- 
ture about them. Let them learn the names 
and habits of the plants and flowers and tress. 
They will be greatly interested in this, and you 
could soon have yonr school room beautifully 
decorated with their collections. I have my 
pupils collect specimens of each tree and plant 
in the neighbor — a leaf, a bit of the wood and 
bark, a flower and a cone or nut or fruit and 
seed of each. These are fastened to cards or 
Bheets of paper, with the name and description 
of each specimen, and the name of the pupil 
who collected them written on it. These cards 
ore fastened up on the school room wall. The 
pupils are very proud of them, and so am I. A 
viator, looking round your school-room so 
adorned will say, "That teacher bos been at 
work. " Then I have little bottles filled with 
the different grains we have and tho flour made 
from them. It is a great education to your 
children and need not interfere with their 
other work, and you will get interested in it 
yourself. 

Once in a while, you can bring in a speci- 
en, an orange for instance, or banana, and 
tell them where it grows, and why it does n't 
grow here. 

So you can teach Zoology to some extent— 
the nature and habits of different animals. 

How to Teach Reading without Teaching 
, the Alphabet. 

This will strike you ss strange if you have 
never heard of it. But it is the latest and most 
successful plan of teaching reading. Remem- 
ber that the child can connect no idea at 
all with a letter alone. It means nothing to 
him. No wonder he gets tired out learning 
twenty-six of them before he can feel that he 
can even begin to learn to read. It is just as 
easy for him to learn a whole word at once as 
to learn one letter. See now. I write up on 
the black-board in large letters so all the child- 
ren can see it, the word BOY. There child- 
ren look at that. That's BOY. It does n't 
look much like a boy does it. Well, see here. 
Then I draw the picture of a boy beside the 
word. No matter how rude it is. It will on- 
ly .make the children laugh. There, what's 
that? A Boy. Oh, that's a boy is it? Come 
here Johnny Stand up here by the desk." 
Then I put my hand on his head, "What's 
children." "A Boy,"— Oh, but you said 
upon' the black-board is a boy, — " No — 
that's" a picture of a boy," oh, that's only a 
picture of a boy. is it? This is the real hoy. 
Well, what's thatt That is the word Boy. 
Now will you remember that word? — that they 
.- will ; you have fixed it in their minds. Then 
star which shone in heaven above shone in yoa ^ say— "But whe"h we talk about John- 
the depths below. Suddenly, breaking the Q y and Georgie both we don't call them boy- 
profound silence, the solumn hoot of an 1 what do we call them? Boys— so now we'll 



put one little crooked letter on .this word, and 
we , have BOYS. Now what do boys like to 
do?— "Play"— well, weTTwrite BOYS PLAY, 
What's that children? Can you read that? 
"Oh yes— BOYS PLAY." "Why— you can 
read can't you ! " How perfectly delighted they 
will be to find they can read already, though 
it is only two words. Another time you can 
teach them more —Boys play ball. You will 
be surprised to see how they will remember 
the looks of the words— of course you must 
fix them in their minds in every way you can. 

A good way is to have them pick out the 
words in their reading books, and mark it, or 
prick it with a pin, or show it to you — every 
place they can find it. 

It is proved by experiment that children 
learn to read much quicker in this way than 
by the alphabet. 

Later on, there is a method of teaching the 
children to make sentences by taking a reader 
or a story-book and cutting it up into words. 
Then put the words in a box and sometimes 
giving the children the box and let them make 
up sentences. 

Words give ideas, while letters give none. 
We can be sure of a word when we have seen 
it, but not by hearing it pronounced. There- 
fore let the children write all the new words 
yQU give them, just as soon as they can. If 
you can't get slates get some blank paper and 
a gross of lead pencils; cut them in half and 
distribute them in the class and collect them 
when the recitation is over, in order to keep 
them. 

You can teach any child of three or four 
years so, and in a week or two he will read a 
page in the First Reader without having learn- 
ed a letter. First teach them all the words 
that occur in the lesson you wish them to read, 
till they can name thein at sight, without the 
least hesitation. Then when they turn to the 
reading lesson, they will read it right off with- 
out any difficulty. The first lesson will take 
trouble and patience, but the rapidity with 
which they will learn after this, will be your 
reward. And you will also find that they have 
found out the names of the letters themselves. 

Have them, later, take their states and rend- 
ers, and print or write their reading lesson on 
their slates, when they come to the class, let 
them bring their slates, not their readers. It 
is'better to begin by teaching them to write, 
not to print. It is just about as easy, and 
saves time. 

How to Teach Spelling. 

Have the children write all their spelling 
and review every week. Let them write all 
the words with which they are familiar; words 
they use dAily; names of different kinds of 
food they eat, of vegetables, animals, furni- 
ture, 4c. This is more useful than a lesson in 
the spelling book which is often half make up 
of words they have no use for. 

Pronounce no words for spelling to your pu- 
pils, without giving them its definition. 
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Horthero and Southern Views of 
WHAT EMANCIPATION HAS ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 

To the Editor of the Southern Workman: 

It is now more than tea, years since slavery 
was abolished in the United States. The friends 
of the colored race in this country are anxious 
to know what have been the results thus far of 
emancipation. 

By retuUe they mean to include the whole 
question in every phase: its effects upon the 
black race, its effects upon the productions of 
the South, and its effects upon the whites. 

The writer is not a resident of the South but 
has traveled there somewhat, and as opportu- 
nity offered has made special inquiries with 
reference to these questions. Within a very 
few weeks it was his good fortune, accidentally, 
to make the acquaintance of an intelligent gen- 
tleman residing in the state of~ Texas, and who 
was practically familiar with the whole subject. 
He had been for three years in the Southern 
army, and his family lost one hundred slaves 
by the Act of Emancipation. Unable to procure 
berths in a sleeping car, we occupied during an 
entire night and ports of two days seats adja- 
cent. In this way what otherwise would have 
been an exceedingly unpleasant/* ride proved a 
most agreeable and pleasant one. With your 
permission I will state what has thus been 
gathered. 

1st. What has been the effects upon the 
colored race? 

Emancipation suddenly set at liberty 4,000,- 
000 human beings. They were unused to self- 
core — many were improvident — all were poor 
and ignorant — and some, of course, were de- 
graded and vicious. When they were emanci - 

El ted the industries of the South were deranged 
y the war, and very few opportunities for labor 
or employment were found. In addition to this, 
the whites who owned the property of the South, 
and who formerly employed the labor of the 
section, as well as provided means for its sup- 
port, were themselves rendered poor from the 
same cause, and in a large degree made un- 
friendly to the block race in consequence of the 
changed relation of the two cloases which eman- 
cipation hod produced. Now let any Northerner 
imagine 4,000,000 poor and ignorant whites— 
with the usual proportion of bod men and 
women among them — let loose suddenly at the 



North, under precisely similar circumstances, 
and soy what would be the result. 1 Of course 
there would he much real suffering for the nec- 
essaries of life — Buch as food, clothing and shel- 
ter — and could it be otherwise than that-vice, 
theft and frequently flagrant crime would* 
abound? So it has been ot the South; so it 
would be at the North. Precisely the same re- 
sults in this regard have appeared at the South 
as would appear under similar circumstances at 
the North or elsewhere. Besides these actual 
difficulties at the South, they have in many 
cases been largely aggravated by bod and de- 
signing men, who, for various reasons, have 
used these people to advance their own pur- 
poses. 

But among these liberated people there were 
many, perhaps a majority, or more, who were 
industrious, economical, and naturally thirty. 
Adopting themselves to circumstances they nave 
bent their energies to improve their own condi- 
tion and that of their race. As a result, many 
have already made large progress in education, 
many ore now land owners, and on every hand 
unmistakable evidences are beginning to appear 
of prosperity and comfort. ' To the race, as a 
whole, freedom has already proved a blessing. 
Upon this subject the gentleman above referred 
to, said, " I think the blacks deserve great 
credit for what, under such adverse circumstan- 
ces, they really have accomplished. I do not 
believe any race of people could, if similarly 
situated, accomplish more, and most would-be 
likely to do less." 

2d. Whot effect has emancipation had upon 
the productions of the South 1 

The answer to this question will, perhaps, 
cause greatest surprise of all. Instead of di- 
minishing the productions of the South it has 
resulted in largely increasing: the quantity pro- 
duced, and in a decided improvement in the 
quality of the staple products sent to market. 
The colored people have largely in various 
ways obtained possession of a piece of land and 
from this raise many of the necessaries of life, 
so that the amount required for food is much 
more generally raised than formerly. Bnt the 
great products of the South— cotton and rice — 
are not only produced in larger quantities than 
formerly but of much better quality. Under 
the' slave labor plan the producers were few and 
the labor for itB culture was the forced labor of 
slaves. Cotton, perhaps more than any other 
product, is largely improved in quolity by clean 
and careful harvesting. Under the system of 
master and slave, the latter was required to pick 
so many pound* each day. As pounds were the 
only thing that interested the cotton gatherer, 
his whole energies of course were directed to 
that point, not infrequently at the expense of 
cleanly picking that no after process could rem* 
cdy. To-day the cotton growers ore more in 
number and no single producer raises as many 
boles as formerly. Many of the cotton growers 
now db then: own picking and of course have an 
i n teres t in getting all the money possible for the 
crop They fully realise that a bale of cotton 
is valued quite as much for the quality of the 
cotton os for the number of pounds it contains. 
As a result great core is exercii 
of its culture, and efforts are 
persistently made to increase 
weight." The gatherer is tl 
rectly interested in every staf 
Any one con readily see what 
be. Statistics fully show that the amount raised 
is not only greater than ever before, but the- 
quolity is generally improved, and of course the 
crop in the aggregate more valuable. The 
some remarks will also apply to the rice crop. 
In general then, the crop grown at the South 
to-day ib larger in quanity and better in quality 
and worth more money than ever before. In 
each of these respects we may naturally look for 
still greater improvements in the future. 

3d. What has been the effect upon the whites? 

I answer. Good in every respect. The gentle- 
man above referred to also said, " That the 
change from slave to hired help — in many coses 
to doing their own work — was at first very hard, 
but to-day there was not an intelligent, fair- 
minded Southerner but would say they were 
better off without than with slave labor; that 
both master and slave had been benefited by 
emancipation." \. 

The old family mansion, erected when slave 
were kept, was built with kitchen detached i 
very few of the modern conveniences for sa' 
labor. Every family had more help than 
and consequently thoughts of convenience occu- 
pied little of the architect's: mind. When 
slavery was abolished the daily housework 
thrown upon hands unused to work; and in 
these houses ill adapted for lightening toil. 
But they, too, have adapted themselves and by 
degrees are adapting their houses, to the new 
order of things. " Time makes all things even," 
and gradually a better feeling is springing up 
toward the blacks which will soon aid In pro- 
moting the comfort and prosperity of both 
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My paper Is already too long and I must stop, 
simply adding that while the transition from 
slavery 'to freedom worked very great changes 
to both classes — calling forth from all, qualities 
that for many years had been dormant, and 
throwing upon all burdens to which they were 
unused and, in many cases poorly adapted,' — still 
we can but feel that the result has been, In' 
every respect, such that all may rejoice at what 
has been accomplished and look hopefully to 
the future: D. G. F. 

OswegO, N. Y., September 1, 1876. 
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r>rit»" on the coast of Sooth darolina/ Yet, 
apprehend that not many are aware of the 
extent of the foreign demand for them, or of 
the meant xiaed to prepare them for market. 
As I am conversant with the operations of the 
three companies located on St. Helena Sound, 
I shall write from personal knowledge in re- 
gard to them, viz. : The Coosaw Mining Co., 
on Coosaw River, The Oak Point Mining Co.' 
and The Pacific Mining Co., on Bull River. 
Both these rivers form a part of St. Helena 
Sound. 

At Coosaw Mines, the Phosphatic Rock is 
dug from the bottom of the river, by powerful 
Steam Dredges ; thence it goes immediately in- 
to the "Cone Washer," a perforated, cone- 
shaped iron cylinder, six feet in diameter at 
the large end, revolving by steam power and 
through which a stream of water is constantly 
passing. Here the rock is cleansed from the 
mud adhering to'H, then it is carried into the 
hopper of a powerful "Crasher," worked by 
steam, also, where it is reduced to a size capa- 
ble of easy handling with a shovel. The rock 
thus crushed and washed is taken up the river 
by) steam Tugs on "Lighters" carrying 80 tons 
each to the company's wharves. 

At the shore end of these wharves, are three 
large drying sheds, each capable of containing 
2500 tons of rock. 

The rock is hoisted by steam into cars, 
conveyed on an elevated rail-road into these 
sheds, where it is dried by means of large tire- 
brick furnaces which burn pine wood. 

The heat from these furnaces is forced into 
large perforated iron pipes laid on the rock 
from one end to the other of the sheds about 
three feet from the floor; the rock being piled 
above them also, to the height of eight feet. 

Large iron fans or blowers, operated by 
Bteam, drive the heat from the furnaces into 
these perforated pipes for five or six days in 
succession, by which time the rock is suffi- 
ciently dry for market. 
It is then hoisted by steam into cars, which 
an elevated rail-road to the other 



ties for observation, and' great experience, 
render his statements of especial value. 
"Inside" facts regarding the South from 
a reliable source are in demand. 

We may add from recent personal in- 
vestigation that " Phosphate Bock " is 
sold at the wharves in the Ashley Kiver, 
and elsewhere in South Carolina, for about 
$6.00 per ton, and that freight to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia are from $2.00 to *2.d0 
per tori. When ground up into meal or 
powder the rock is worth about $25.00 per 
ton. 

It has no manurial value until " acidu- 
lated" by treatment with sulphuric acid. 
It is often sold to farmers in this condi- 
tion and they add to it potash, ammonia or 
other elements required by the character 
ofthesoU. [Ed. S. W.] 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

POLITICAL. 

Thb State election in Vermont (rives 28,000 
majority for Horace Fairbanks, (Republican) 
Governor. 

The Maine election gave a Republican ma- 
jority of 15,459 for Governor. 

The New York Republican State Conven- 
tion has nominated Hon. E. D. Morgan for 
Governor and Sherman Rogers for Lieut. Gov- 
ernor. I 

The New York Democratic State Conven- 
tion at! Saratoga, after pushing through the 
nomination of ex-Governor Seymour against 
his repeated refusal to accept it, adjourned un- 
der the impression that he had reconsidered 
his decision, and finding it had been deceived, 
was obliged to reassemble. The second nomi- 
nation is Hon. Lucius Robinson, who has ac- 
cept 



VIRGINIA AND SOUTH 0AB0LINA. 

Tfce following private letters from grad 
uates, not intended lor publication, illus- 
trate different phases of experience and 
teach that Southerners are not all filled 
with negro hate, and that yet it is hardly 
safe to believe, that in every case, they are 
the "best friends" of the colored men. The 
tone of the letter from Old Church pre- 
vails in all our Virginia correspondence, 
which is quite extensive. 

Old Church, Hanoveh ('.odstt.Va., ) 
September 12, 1878. f 
Dear Teacher:— I am still posted here at Old 
Church where I have taught three sessions in 
the one school and expect to teach again 
I have reason 





The Massachusets Democratic Convention 
has nominated Charles Francis Adams for Gov- 
ernor. 

The Connecticut Democratic Convention has 
nominated Richard D. Hubbard. 

The Republican State Convention of South 
Carolina has renominated Governor, Lt.-Gdv- 
ernor, Controller General, Treasurer, and Sec- 
retary of State. R. B. Elliott (colored) has 
been nominated Attorney-General. 

A State Convention of colored Republicans 
was held at Utica, N. Y., September 17. 

V PER80NAL. 

Bishop Janes, the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, and 
president of its Board of Education, died Sep- 
tember 18th at his residence in New York City, 
in his seventieth year. 

Bishop Janes was a man of fearless spirit 
and indefatigable energy. He labored as 
i n 1 bishop in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
1 sylvania principally, but traveled also in all 
the states but Florida, and in most of the Ter- 
ritories. In 1885 he visited England as dele- 



returned half starved to cam; 
of Sitting Bull's command wl 
in the Custer massacre have anrrend* 
eral Carlin. The inhabitants of 
the Black Hills are troubled by 
dians who stampede their homes, 
miahes have token place. 

A fine statue of Lafayette, by Bartholdi, 
presented by the French Republic to the city of 
New York, was unveiled with ceremonies and 
in presence of an applauding multitude, ott> 
Union Square, September 6th. 

The visitors to the Centennial exhibition have 
gleatly increased in numbers. On one of the 
cheap days 104,000 paid admission, and 12,000 
free ones are reported. . 

The Annual Cotton Crop report for the year 
ending September 1st is very encouraging and 
hopeful. The total crop of the year just past 
ported as reaching 4,869,288 bales. The 
exports were 8,252,994 bales, and the stock on 
hand at the close of the year 120,380. The 
year's consumption of cotton in [the United 
States was as follows: By Northern mills, 1,211,- 
598 bales; by Southern mills, 145,000; total, 1,- 
856,598 bales. The report declares that the in- 
dustrial prospect 1 for the coming year is ex- 
tremely encouraging. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania have all had 
their special days of celebration at the Cent en - 



run on an eicvuiuu ™.-.«u« ..... ........ -."" this present season. I have reason to 

of the wharf, where a ship is moored, waiting ( jJJ)J eT J that i have given the most 
for her cargo. By means of a "shutc" it is j eneral satisfaction to the county super- I 
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so extensive, neitlier^can they load ships at ! m ade 



ginia day was postponed. Governor Kemper 
having been unable to attend earlier. 

The camp meetings do not cease with the 
summer. The Cape May grove' meeting at 
South Seaville, N. J., which began August 
29th, continued until September 9th. A tem- 
perance camb meeting was begun at Clear Lake, 
Iowa, September 1st, to continue until Septem- 

There has been a riot in Charleston, which . 
at one time threatened to assume serious pro- 
portions, owing to the unwillingness of the Re- 
publican negroes to let some Democratic ne- 
groes hold a meeting. It is well known that 
there is a good deal of intimidation of black 
Democrats among the negroes themselves, go- 
ing to the extent, in some places, of expelling 
them from the church, ' This is not unnatural , 
negroes, politics is not 
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The Pacific Mining Co. digs the rock out of 



the "marsh," (ground overflowed at times by 
the tide) an embankment being necessary to 
keep the water off in order that the men may 
work without interruption. The rock is load- 
ed in large cars and taken up by "locomotive" 
oh a good rail-road, a mile and a half to the 
works on Bull River, to be washed, crushed 
and dried as before described. 

These three companies give" constant empily- 
ment to hundreds of colored men, whom they 
pay promptly, and with whom they have less 
difficulty than would be possible with any 
other people. They pay to these labores more j 
than half a million of dollars in a year. 

jit is owing to this fact that the failure of 
the "Freedman's Bank," in Beaufort, caused 
so little distress, notwithstanding the great 
amount lost by the people in that Institution. 

iThe daily disbursment by these Phosphatic 
Mining Companies has kept "hard times" 
from the Sea Islands around Port Royal, and en- 
abled the people to get along comfortably, as 
compared with the laboring classes elsewhere. 

Our ' ' Phosphatic Deposits " are supposed to 
be the petrified remains of inhabitants of the 
sea; but sometimes we find petrified wood also. 

The strata are very irregular— varying from 
one to five feet in depth. 

On the "marsh" the rock is fonnd under a 
bed of clay, from one to three feet beneath the 
surface. During last year 73 foreign vessels 
cleared from the port of St. Helena Sound 
with 48,000 tons of dried crude Phosphate 
Hock for European ports. 

■ During the first six months of this year 68 
foreign vessels have cleared for foreign ports 
with 40,000 tons, of dried crude Phosphate pi. 
Rock. I canvassing 



iholars are malting rapia aavancemem.. mao, f fau principles and regardless of personal J^,IBahW3 

have many respectable and reasonable colored P ^ f he Wo^n^ishop, i f^u™ probably die out"rapidly after 

friends; but there are some who don t see as , with Asbary and the noble line of Is has Preformed the civil sTrrioe dovm 



matters and thus become 'Prfjud'«^ w £ I Episcopal Church, North and South, the Democrats, as going to show that the" inttmi- 
really oppose what tiey don't understand. It UJ^gg in the United States. His death Sn^^^oneside -The Nation 

is said that "prejudice blinds reason and pro- £ m ^ at ^ ^ t ^ t church . dation is not all on one side. 1M JSatum. 

duces hate." Comparatively speaking, I can I 

say that I have met with no opposition here MooDT ^ 8anxey, the evangelists, have 
been working in BratUeboro, and Northfield, 
Mass, during September. They begin their 
fallwork in 'Chicago, October 1st. A large 
building, seating 8,000 people, has been erected 
there for them. 



except among the colored people, a few of 
whom have acted the part of a perfect Judas. 

But, with all that,! still love the work of 
teaching, though it is more than likely that I 
shall not teach here after this season; I think 
I will have been in one place long enough, 



there be any extreme front to our field of labor Ex-Governor Hesry_A. Wise of Virginia 
it must be here, for I have not met with a sin- jj^j at 



.'le Hampton student since I left school, June 
13, '73. But I have promised myself a visit to 
Hampton on Christmas,if possible, which T hope 
will be so fraught with pleasure as to compen- 
sate for all the privations in the wilderness. 
Yours, with respect, &c, W, P. B. 



Aiken, S. C. Augutt, J87«. 
Dear Teacher:— \ guess you have heard of 
the troubles at Hamburg through the newspa- 
pers. I went to " Dark Corner " a week after 
I came homo and was gladly welcomed by my 
old patrons, who insisted on my Btaying with 
them; so I consented, and they went down 
and brought up my trunk. The white people 
said that it was very strange that I, calling 
myself a graduate, would content myself to 
sit down there with thirty-four scholars at a 
dollar each, when, in Augusta, they would pay 
me from forty to fifty dollars per month. They 
said I must be a spy, and sent there by the 
leaders of the Republican party at Edgefield to 
communicate political intelligence to the peo- 
The party men have failed to go around 

ising because of their threats, and it was 

The demand is rapidly increasing as the val- natural for them to.be suspicious. After the 
ue of this fertilizer becomes known ; and these Hamburg riot they became so audacious as to 
companies are increasing their facilities for : come to my school by twos and threes^ using 
Production, particularly at the Coosaw ' and the moat abusive language, until I on the 18tJi 
& Min-es" d Aj , yetjc , indication is given-; **^XftE^&3& 

^ll^lp^ engaged in r^^^^S^ 
"mining phosphates" near Charleston; of 8 <•*• 1 
- these I cannot write from personal knowledge. 
I suppose their production is at least equal to 
that of the companies here. Some of the 
companies, I think, are supplying the Home 
Trade exclusively. 

" Phosphate Rock " is not considered to be 
first quality unless it yields by analysis at 
least 55 per cent, of Pure Bone Phosphate of 
Lime. 

St. Helena Sound, Jno. Honn, 

Aug. 10, 1878. Beaufort, S. O. 



t his residence in Richmond, September 



The Atlantio coast has been, swept by a ter- 
rific hurricane, which, first striking the West 
India Islands, washed on, strewing our eastern 
shores with wrecks from Florida to Canada. 
At Norfolk the wind blew at the rate of sev- 
enty-two miles an hour, and the Custom House 



The Golden Chain and Union Station Lodges, 
Nob. 22 and 23, Grand United Order of True 
Reformers, had a jolly time in the County of 
Matthews to-day. The former was marshalled 
by Wm. H. Brooks, D. G. M. ; the latter by 
Thomas White, P. W. M. Music furnished 
by the lodges. They were admired by all who 
saw them. At 3 o'clock p. M., they assembled 
at the colored church near Hicks' wharf, where 
an able address by Rev. J. ' E. Raymond, 
(Worthy Chief Templar), upon the principles 
of the Order, was listened to with marked at- 
tention. His text may be found in the thir- 
teenth chapter of 1st Corrinthians, thirteenth 
verse. Mr. Boswell White, a Hampton Nor- 
mal cadet, then followed in the same strain. 
His address was short, but it made a deep im- 
pression upon all who heard him. The sisters 

f, r - L .] _ f, .1,. vioitAM 



and other buildings were unroofed. Two ho- j then furnished a nice supper for the visitors, 
tela were unroofed at Cape May. All the after which a play took place and continued 

until 9 o'clock p. u., when they all retired for 
their homes. 

Please to publish this in the Southern 
Workman. w - B. 



coast cities suffered damage to houses and ship- 
ping. The windows of some of the Centennial 
buildings were more or less injured, but fortu- 
nately the damage there was slight. 



The above interesting letter will, we 
hope, be followed by others from our in- 
structive correspondent whose opportuni- 



8 o'clock, whon 1 departed, 
their intention to out out my tongue, as they 
did that man's in Hamburg ; but, feeling that 
there was a better use to be made of it, I safely 
landed it on the other side of the Savannah. 
Wheh they went that night the fox was gone. 
My hooks and clothes were captured, so my 
head Vas alU dared call my own. Everybody 
wondered-how I stayed there last year with 
Buch a neighbor as Gen. M. C. Butler. 

Here in Aiken there is more freedom. I 
have applied for a school which, if I get it, f frost. One-third of the population 

win pay me well. Anna and Mat. were bap- | remaining in the city are sick and three quarters 
tized and joined the Baptist Church in Au- j are destitute. The suffering is largely among 
gusta. The colored people say I have white I the negroes. i 



Tweed is caught at last, though that be 
will stay so we shall know better when he 
lands in America. He was captured in Spain, 
whither he had fled from Cuba on learning the 
discovery of his retreat He was identified by 
caricatures in American papers sent over for 
that purpose. We have no extradition treaty 
with Spain, but the Spanish government seems 
to be willing to give him up, and he is to be 
sent back to Cuba on the 21st of September, 
to be there delivered to the American authori- 
ties. N 

On September 8th a riot occured in Char- 
leston, S. C, growing out of a street attack by 
colored Republicans upon some colored men 
who have been taking a conspicuous part in the 
Democratic canvass. A large number of : per- 
sons were Injured, mostly whites. Governor 
Chamberlain has issued a proclamation calling 
on citizens to observe peace, and promising pro- 
tection, 

The great distress from yellow fever in Sa- 
vannah nas called forth generous responces of 
relief from Charleston, Baltimore, MemphiB, 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, New York and other 
olties. It Is not probable that the ravages of 
the pestilence will be stayed until the appear 



AUGUST FLOWER. 

The moat miserable beings in the world are 
those sufierirg from Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
plaint. J 

More than seventy-five per cent, of the peo- 
ple in the United States are afflicted with these 
two diseases and their effects, such as Sour 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Habitual Costiveness, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Heart-bum, Water- 
brash gnawing and burning pains at the pit 
of the Stomach, Yellow Skin, Coated Tongue 
and disagreeable taste in the mouth, coming up 
of food after eating, low spirits, Ac, Go to the 
Drug Store and get a 75 cent bottle, or a Sam- 
ple Bottle for 10 cents. Try it Two doses 
wUl relieve you. For Sale in Hampton by 
Messrs. Selden & Co., and Druggists generally. 



BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK. 

PEOPLE'S LINE. 

The swift and reliable iron steamer Sue ! 
leaves foot of Gay St., :Baltunore, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4 p. h., for Nor- 
folk, touching at Old Point. Returning, 
leaves Norfolk . Tuesdlk Thursdays and Sat- 
urdayVfor Baltimore^ 4 p. h., and Old 
Point at 5 p. m. , thereby affording travelers a 
delightful view of Chesapeake Bayby daylight. 

Fare ; Baltimore to Norfolk 
Round trip 

Don't buy through tickets. 

. ' 1 v • • U 



♦2.00. 
3.00. 
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Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 



ST-A-IfcTID 



Send far Circular. 




FORBES & BUTT, !smTEhi«e 8 C. 

Manufacturers' Agents and Dealers In JSicAmond, Va., 

o/ «« MM. /or J f c ,„^ r ; 8 tT " | f , T m 

STEAMBOATS. a SSS?9S 
RAILROADS, 

MACHINE SHOPS, 
& SAW MILLS, 

And a sonerat. assortment of Hardware 
ami Mechanics' Tool*. 

m- PURE OILS A SPECIALTY. 

Stores : Ho. 5 Market square, Norfolk, and So. 5 
Market square, Portsmouth, Va, 5-tf. 

THE CONSERVATORY 

or THE 

Hampton Normal & Agricultural j HAMPTON N. 4 A. IHSTTTUTZ 

INSTITUTE u | Engineer and Construction Department. 

Now offers for sale-roots of the Yellow j ^ ^fe^^ 
Jasmine, Coleus, Begonia, Honeysuckle— i p f» |vl BEDSTEADS 
Fragrant Monthly, Pink Azalea, ^^YaJWi^WaSSSSSM 

UmsMeltOirOpe.EuoymOUS Or French LOU- for .lumuMur by any In the market. No cmcki 
' , J « - , ! nor crevices to harbor vermin. 

rel, German Ivy, and grasses for. hang- j Jtggi ^^SS^&f^^S 



Theoilorick A. Williams. Wm. C. Dickson. 

T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 



COMMISSION" MERCHANTS, 

l A 4 Koanoko Square, Norfolk, Va. «-ti 



ing baskets ; bulbs of the Amaryllis At- \ and scrowej 
amasco, Calla Lily, SmiUxx and Oxalis. 



1 10, Hampton, Va. 



"SIITIEIMIBIHU 

I MUM A YEAR. 



"SIHKHIIL [OITIII." 

I IMT PU con. 



formal |chool |team press, 

mom m> job 

PRINTERS 



M. B. CROW ELL, Superintendent. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



This series of school-books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes, is known and pop- 
ularly need in every lection of the United Statu, and 
by every clatt of cuixent, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious belief. 

The series is eempie(< 
grade of science and 1 



Each volume, 

vn standard of 

mernTand assists^ in its place, to round the perfect 
whole. 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears in not a single poor, or even lndltfer. 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SEBIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS— a title which is now nnl. 
versally conceded i " 

rhataoever; 

the following well-know 
works: 

NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLER8 

BV 

PARKER & WATSON. 



£l)t jlmmran ffibncotionol fcnrlopartia, 

A REFERENCE BOOK FOB ALL MATTERS OF 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN THE WORLD. 
' It is valuable for Teachers, School OMoera, Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Miters. Politicise, ail Parent., with 
children to educate. It is endorsed by the highest 
anthorltles In the land, among whloh are 47 oat of 
IS State and Territorial Superintendents. It con- 
tains 300 pp., bound In cloth, S3 ; in manllla covers, 
»1.». J. W. 8UHEKMEBHOBN ft CO., Publishers, 
la Bond Street, New York. • 





^SXKSSSS^%^^Z^^^^ua the F»«.I... of -W and 

k-Strragthem the Wesk-lnvtgorste, the HssltBT- 
aLL IllTALMW and persons of Sedsatar, Habits should have 



JllsaUs per day, yet BMHbntsi ft 
Brala wirksr-Cures the Sfck-Strenrthens 

circular, lassts wasted. Pries, with Cross-bar grasp, 135 ; with KMs Hassles. ISO. 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Manufacturm, 14 Bond St., New York. 



... Ws keep constantly. in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 
I 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
mine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 

NEW YORK. - 
ls.7s,ly f 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

ST 

W. CLARK, A. X. 

NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

BY 

tiONTEITH it McNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BABNE'S BBIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNE'S SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH 4 MARTIN'S BOC1K.KEEPING. 
ifPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S' COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 
The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
known as 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE. 



fcssionM manuals 

THE TEACHERS' 

In Thirty Volumes. 



LIBRARY, 



A Detcripttve Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes ft Co'a 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teaoher or School Officer applying for It 

The National Teacher? Monthly commands In its 
editor and oontrlbutorathe best professional talent 
the oonntry atterds. Subscription, »1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

*- ' ' • ■> • i ■ 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

113 Camp Street, New Orleans- 
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CENTENNIAL VIEWS. 

THE nOItSB SHOW. 

There can hardly he any lover of the benuti- 
ful who does not like to look at a fine horse, 
the perfection of united strength and grace. 
It ib no wonder that men have always been 
proud of their power over these noble animals, 
who, if they only knew their own strength, 
could never be held in by bit or bridle. 

And so we think our readers will enjoy look- 
ing at the beautiful picture of this four-footed 
friend, given us this month bv our friends of 
the Ghrittian Weekly, and to "hear something 
of the horse show at the great Exhibition. 
President Grant has visited it with great pleas- 
ure we are told. 



and weighing 2,200 pounds. His name is Don- 
ald Dinnie. They are immense animals, with 
thick necks .md legs, and luxuriant manes and 
tails, like the lamented Liou of the Normal 
School Farm. Young Simon Pure and Lord 
Dufferin, from Ontario are tine specimens of 
the English cart horse. 

A card over one of th.) stalls tells us that 
the handsome roadster within was bred by the 
Emperor Napoleon III. 

Among the racing horses is Sharpcatcher, a 
grandson of the famous Kentucky Lexington. 

Th3 little French Percherons with sweeping 
manes and tails are general favorites. Among 
them is an ii-.fuut of three years old, weighing 
1,200 pounds. 

We have by no means exhausted the list, 



NEW ZEALAND AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

BV WILLIAM E. OHIFFIS. 
"Surely ttao Isles shall wait for thee " 

Fifty year.; ago the Ncw-Zealandcrs were so 
busily eating each other up, that their two is- 
lands, which face each other like two cats, both 
with their backs and one with its tail "up." 
would have been picked clean. The Kilkenny 
combat would have repeated itself on a national 
scale. Incessant war, cannibalism and femole 
infanticide were already depopulating the fs- 
lands, before the white man came. 

What a change of diet ! What a metamor- 
phosis! Here in Main Hall is a iniricle of divine 
providence in history. New Zealand startles 
us as when the glutton grub that to-day inccs- 



of earth, and he would live nowhere else. 

Wonderful climate, plethoric soil, marvelous 
possibilities of development belong to New Zea- 
land. Here, God in geology carries on his mar*-^* 
vols of creation. Processes long since finished '- 
in other lands, may here be studied in full ac- 
tivity. One hundred miles of snow-crowned 
mountains give sublimity to the landscape,and 
silent blessing to the soil. Their peaks snatch 
the moisture from the breezes of ocean fourteen 
thousand feet above its level. Dense forests 
clothe their flanks, colossal glaciers crawl down 
their sides, giving birth to rivers. The twelve 
hundred miles lineal measurement, with near- 
ly triple that of well indented and accessible 
seacoast is bisected by Cook's Straits, a natural 
canal which saves ships a detour of over 1,000 




It is an outside show, though connected 
with the main one. The grounds lie about 
half a mile from the chief entrance to the Ex- 
hibition. Here in comfortable stalls, well 
drained and eared for, are the pampered beau- 
ties, all of " blood " and pedigree. 

There are some fine American animals, of 
Morgan breed and others, but far tho greater 
part are of imported stock. Here is a beauti- 
ful Arabian, brought direct from the desert. 
He is nearly white, fifteen hands high, and 
one [enthusiast declares that ho "has an eye 
gentle as that of a good-natured woman." It 
is not likely that bis Bedouin master would 
ever hare thought of that comparison, though 
if he wished to delicately compliment his lie- 
loved, he might tell her that Iter eye was »« 
gentle aa bit favorite steed 'i 

In strong contrast to tale 
i Canadian »t«llM>.« of Krotrl 



but no such list can give much idea of the 
beautiful creatures. It seems as if such a dis- 
play must have a softening effect upon the 
hard hearts of some hack drivers, and all who 
abuse these patient, much-enduring, four- 
footed friends of man. When wo see to what 
perfection of form and docility and usefulness 
they can be brought by kind treatment ami 
wise training, and think of the depths of suf- 
fering and degradation they are often forced 
to by cruel or careless masters, we wUh for 
hundreds of Mr. Bcrghs instead of one. Just 
watch the faces or all the hones you 
and see how few have a " 



Bant ly devours, to-morrow soars in the sunshine, 
a miracle of dazzling color and ethereal life. 
It is like the resurrection of the mulberry-leaf 
into satin. 

Down in the Southern Pacific, at the antip- 
odal, in fact the very foot of the world, and 
very proiHrrl y shaped like a Ih»I, hut of course, 
upside down, lies New Zealand. It is about 
10,000 miles from Philadelphia. The In paral- 
lel of south latitude intersects it near New Ply 

Eth ; where the more modern" Pilgrim Path 
first lauded in IMI. Its area h about 
(Mil ~iuare miles, near It that of Ureal Brit 
ain and Ireland. The rokalst her*, I •.•.«■«> 

qu 



IbbpptWU Tl^n lo-k-ta.Tr. Mb Ml «Mt •MMk.PMa- 
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miles. The face of the Southern Pacific is tat- 
tooed with islands, atolls, and young conti- 
nents. Australia is as large as the United States. 
Some scholars believe that at the time of Christ's 
birth. these were uninhabited of man. Certainly 
tin-peopling of New Zealand is very recent, only 
a few years before the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Ev,en the names of their chiefs and 
the canoes tbey came in are preserved. They 
are moat prolmhly a Malay lace from Sumatra. 
Sanskrit. Hindi, and other continental word, 
ore found in their degenerate Malay i l ll h ml, 
They rail I sua—Ives Moories. Tbey tattooed 
their fare, and lulm. even to lip. and eyelids. 
A ilnn i li t*. I KwjIWi solas*, smsgrean 
s i*sef s .Ssn arfjSjs^t. w Mk s ms ***** *f »*» 
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CENTENNIAL VIEWS. 

THK HOUSE SHOW. 

There can hardly be any lover of the bcauti- | 
ful who docs not like to look at a line horse, , 
*the perfection of united strengtli and grace. 
It is do wonder that men have always been 
proud of their power over these noble animals, 
who. if they only knew their own strength, 
could never be held in by bit or bridle. 

And so we think our readers will enjoy look- 
ing at the beautiful picture of this four-footed 
friend, given us this month by our friends of 
the Christian Weekly, and to hear something 
of the horse show at the great Exhibition. | 
President Grant has visited it with great pleas- 
ure we are told. 



and weighing 2.2U0 pounds. His name is Don- 
ald Dinnie. They are immense animals, with 
thick necks and legs, and luxuriant manes and 
tails, like the lamented Lion of the Normal 
School Farm. Young Simon Pure and Lord 
Dufferin, from Ontario are line specimens of 
the English cart horse. 

A canl over one of th • stalls tells us that 
the handsome roadster within was bred bv the 
Kmperor Napoleon III. 

' Sharpeatcher, a 



of the fauilu 



ntucky U 



Th. little French Pert-herons with sweeping 
manes and tails are general favorites. Among 
them is an Infant of three years old, weighing 
1.200 pounds. 

We have by no means exhausted the list, 



NEW ZEALAND AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

BY WILLIAM K. OltlFPIS. 
"Surely the isles shall wait tor thee ' 
Fifty year.; ago the New-Zcahinders were so 
busily eating each other up, that their two is- 
lands, which face each other like two cats, both 
with their backs and one with its tail "up." 
would have been picked clean. The Kilkenny 

I combat would have repeated itself on a national 
.scale. Incessant war, cannibalism and female 
infanticide were already depopulating the is- 

| lands, before the white man came. 

| What a change of diet ! What a metamor- 

] pilosis! Here in Main Hall is a iniricle of divine 
providence in history. New Zealand startles 

■ us as when the glutton grub that to-day inces- 
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■lopment belong to New Zea- 
land. Here, God in geology carries on his mar- 
vips of creation. Processes long since finished 
in other hinds, may here be studied in full ac- 
tivity. One hundred miles of snow-crowned 
mountains give sublimity to the landscape, and 
silent blessing to the soil. Their peaks snatch 
the moisture from the bree7.es of ocean fourteen 
thousand feet above its level. Dense forests 
clothe their flanks, colossal glaciers crawl down 
their sides, giving birth to rivers. The twelve 
hundred miles lineal measurement, with near- 
ly triple that of well indented and accessible 
seaeoast is bisected by Cook's Straits, a natural 
canal which saves ships a detour of over 1,000 




TIIF IIOKSK SHOW. 



It is an outside allow, though connected I 
with the main one. The grounds lie about 
half a mile from the chief entrance to the Ex- 
hibition. Here in comfortable stalls, well 
drained and cared for, are the pampered beau- ] 
ties, all of "blood" and pedigree. 

There are some fine American animals, of j 
Morgan breed and others, but far the greater i 
part aro of imported stock. Here is a beauti- 
ful Arabian, brought direct from the desert. 
He is nearly white, fifteen hands high, and i 
one ^enthusiast declares that he "has an eye 
gentle as that of a good-natured woman." It | 
is not likely that bis Bedouin master would 
ever! have thought of that comparison, though 
if he wished to delicately compliment his be- 
loved, he might tell her that her eye was as j 
gentile as his favorite steed's. 

In strong contrast to this Arab grace are the j 
heavy Canadian stallions of Scotch breed for i 
: : I horses, one oi them seventeen hands high ! 

I 
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tcning cITect upon the 
hard hearts ot some hack drivers, and all who 
abuse these patient, much-enduring, four- 
footed friends of man. Wn we sec to what 
perfection of form and docility and usefulness 
they can be brought by kind treatment and 
and think of the depths of suf- 
egradation they are often forced 
ar careless masters, we wish for 
hundreds^ of Mr/Bcrghs instead of one. Just 
watch the faces' of all the horses you meet on 
the streets, and see how few have a happy ex- 
pression. Patient and hopeless suffering is 
written on almost all. Then look at the few- 
petted and kindly treated ones, if you fancy a 
horse cannot look happy. And remember 
where it is written that "the merciful man 
is merciful to his beast." 



it ly devours. 1 
niracle of da 

is like the re 



Down in the Southern Pacific, at the antip- 
odes, in fact the very foot of the world, and 
very properly shaped like a boot, but of course, 
upside down, lies New Zealand. It is about 
10,000 miles from Philadelphia. The 40° paral- 
lel of south latitude intersects it near New Ply- 
mouth i where the more modern" Pilgrim Fath- 
ers" first landed in 1841. Its area is about 
100,000 square miles, nearly that of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. The colonist lierc, 12,000 
miles from Old England, sees at night, not the 
familiar North Star and Great Bear, the Pleia- 
des and Orion, but fewer stars in strange con- 
stellations, amid great voids of black space. 
This nt first chills his heart with a sense of 
loneliness, until he becomes used to it. Then 
he boasts that New Zealand is the finest spot 



.oars in the sunshine, miles. The face of the Southern Pacific is tat- 
ir and ethereal life, tooed with islands, atolls, and young conti- 
of the mulberry-leaf j nents. Australia isas large as the United States. 

I Some scholars believe that at the time of Christ's 
■ birth, these were uninhabited man. Certainly 
: thcpcoplingof New Zealand is very recent, only 
a few years before the discovery of America by 
i Columbus. Even the names of their chiefs and 
the canoes they came in are preserved. They 
arc most probably a Malay tace from Sumatra. 
Sanskrit, Hindi, and other continental words 
are found in their degenerate Malay dialect. 
They call themselves Maories. They tattooed 
their faces and bodies, even to lips aud eyelids. 
A shipwrecked English sailor, who was given 
a chief's daughter to wife, was refused by the 
I imperious black-eyed beauty, because he was 
: not handsome, f. not tattooed. The sailor 
i thereupon submitted to be punctured with char- 
coal, until he rivalled a New Zealand dandy. 
(Continued on page 84.) 
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PREMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
tend to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of -original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece. 

Negro Education finds two classes of 
'.opponcuts. One is the illiterate colored 1 
preachers who know their influence is great 
in proportion to the ignorance of their 
hearers. The second class comprizes many 
good men among the whites who fear that 
when i lie colored man has education, his 
knowledge will not be joined with wisdom, 
and will therefore be a power for evil. 
For those damaging apprehensions no one 
is more to blame than the negro politi- 
cian. We do not mean to denounce as 
such every colored man who takes part in 
politics ; but only those who have yielded 
to the temptation to abuse their superior 
knowledge for their own . selfish ends, in- 
stead of keeping their eye single to the 
welfare of their race. It is an encourag- 
ing sign to true friends of the negro that 
ofHce seekers, .white and black, are losing 
their influence. This is the case not mere- 
ly because opposing factions are forming, 
but because a great many negroes are find- 
ing out how selfish have been the aims of 
their leaders. That education will tend 
more and more to enable the average 
voters to distinguish a demagogue from a 
i patriot is evident from the fact that when 
intelligent they can be reached by news- 
papers and written appeals, instead of tak- 
ing every scrap of information at second 
hand. Heretofore there have been offices 
enough for all the educated blacks. Let 
education be general and it will soon be 
discovered that all the able men cannot 
hold office. Self-seeking will be counter- 
mined by self-seeking and the balance of 
power will remain with those who have 
no hope of office for themselves and there- 
fore are not tempted aside from their du- 
ties as citizens by personal ambition. ' 

As the ease stands now, there is a mass 
of ignorance and prejudice in which no 



and fairness which are now silenced by 
the authority of the Jew who can read. 
From the beginning of history, ignorance 
has proved a congenial soil for despotism. 
More light must be admitted into our 
dark places, or a form of despotism may 
become necessary to the existence of a 
civilized government. 



The eighth session of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute opened 
September 28th. 

On the 31th of October, 1875, the atten- 
dance was 158 boarders; and 36 day 
scholars. A total of 194. 

On the 31th of October, 1876, the atten- 
dance was 197 boarders ; and 52 day 
scholars. A total of 249. The neces- 
sity of making the most of situations 
obtained in summer, delays the coming 
of many- till November or December. 
The aggregate of last year was 250. 
This year it is likely to be over 280. 
. Students have entered with unusual 
promptness. The new class is much larg- 
er and passed better examinations than 
usual. In respect to material, it is as en- 
couraging as could lie wished. 

Individuals in the North and South 
who have been interested in colored youth 
have sent a considerable number. These 
have had special advantages. On the 
other hand, men and women over twenty 
years of age who never studied at all. are 
in the preparatory class learning to read 
and write. 

It was hoped, originally, to admit only 
those who were prepared elsewhere, bufc 
the necessity of providing educators for 
districts where there were no schools, led 
to the admission of youths from those re- 
gions, since they would be more likely 
than others to Work among their old friends. 
Some of them are full-grown men. 



A few weeks ago a mulatto in ragged 
clothes and of woe-begone looks, appeared 
on the school grounds asking for work, 
showing by his accent, that he was not a 
native. He said that in his youth be had 
been sold from Richmond to a Cuban and 
had been working most of bis life on a 



and use than to enlighten it In caring 
for its " wards," the government has ig- 
nored the noble example set by Northern 
benevolence and by such efforts as Virgin- 
ia is making for universal education. 

There is a fine irony in the use of the 
word "ward" as applied to the negro under 
government protection. As voters and as 
objects of suffering and of pcrsecution.they 
have been cared for. As men with deep 
mental and moral needs.they have been ne- 
glected. Was this course unavoidable on 
the part of a government that is based on 
intelligence and morality ? We believe 
not. 



which was one devoted to dnty and to hu- 
manity, to the neglect cf personal interests. 



Most unfortunately there is, in poli- 
tics, a united South versus a united North. 
! By political trickery war questions have 
been forced in with the new issues; the old 
battle flags are (figuratively) out, the old 
lines are drawn, and on either side nothing 
counts for more than a good record as a 
soldier. ' . 

We regard the war as having decided 
not only certain facts in nur political sys- 
tem, but as having created great opportun- 
ities And corresponding duties, chiefly the 
diffusion of intelligence among the illiter- 
ates of the South. To the attainment of 
this end the present condition of things is 
most unfavorable. No administration has, 
as yet, taken up the Southern question ex- 
cept from the standpoint of the profes- 
sional politician. Public offices are sold 
for political services. The men who hold 
office, as a class, have not commanded re- 
the irritation inevitable at the Close 



spect ; 

of a civil war, after the ruin of an aristoc- 
racy and untold losses, hus been needless- . . 

ly increased. The vital matter has been I mtv of enticisiug their financial transac- 
neglectcd. tions, judging of their investments and of 



The Reports of the Principal, Treasurer 
and other officers of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, for the year 
ending June 30, 1876, now in the Normal 
School printer's hands, will be sent early 
in November to all contributors. The 
considerable labor and expense involved 
is no more than is required of good stew- 
ardship. 

The most serious item is the balance 
of *5,194.07 against the "Hampton 
Sinsers," the past year, in 6nal settlement 
of all accounts. While this is more than 
offset by credits of previous years, it is 
fair .to state, in correction of impressions 
that may have been made, that the whole 
direct avails of the Singers' campaigns 
failed to meet the entire expenses. This 
is due to the panic of 1873-4, during 
which most of the conceits were given. 
On the other hand, the indirect results, 
the interest kindled through the songs, the 
appearance of the Students and the infor- 
mation circulated, has brought many thou- 1 
sands of dollars to the school treasury, in- 
cluding a legacy of $5,000 from a colored 
woman of New Bedford, Mass. The con- 
certs were an "advertisement," and, 
properly, were discontinued when the ob- 
ject was accomplished. With their aid 
the school has made a new departure. 

The officers of the Institute have, from 
the beginning, felt called upon to render 
annually as complete account as possible 
of all receipts and disbursements, giving to 
those who have contributed an opportu- 



neglected. 

The government may well give its care- j flecitliiig intelligently whet ler the Insti- 



ful attention to the condition of the South. 
Questions of finance arc likely to settle 
themselves, but the Southern question will 
never settle itself if its management is to 
be forever entrusted to successful wire- 
pullers, who cling to the "spoils" sysiem 
and whose aid in civil service reform is 
like a physician's in cutting off his own 
leg and one that he hates to lose. ' 
The problem is full of difficulties; it 



tute is a proper channel of their charities. 



sugar plantation in that island He had < requ ires an understanding of the obliga- 
only dreamed of freedom until recently ; gg^ Spoasd by victory, a perception of 
when he resolved to escape. By making | . , f 1 .p"^^,, of the methods 
trinkets selling rare birds, and collecting I . ^ mfin ™ made h „ hag 

Bh ,! l8 ^'?^ ad . S ? v r , .?. ome -8?W-, T "'8!not been manifested by the government 



>, I he had saved Borne gold. This! 
with the bribe of six bottles of wine had in- 
duced an American Ca] 



States. 

r's initials are branded on his I 



'" 1 whose fabric of reconstruction appears like 
to bring him a Dridge ol wood ovcr a river f nre . p ii_ 

ticians are impatient of the distant but far- 
reaching results of education, preferring to 
, "stamp out" the Ku K1ux miscreants and 
The mission to the Sandwich Islands, ' to tak £ their chances of power to use the 
so grand in its wide spread influence over J t 8nouId tue liber J ic9 of the freed . 
^ . . - ; ■ - m< ? n at uy future tjme threatcned , 

, rather than lend their aid to the best 
steps of a church in New Haven, Connec k mean8 for the promo t ion of Peace 
ticut. Perhaps this abject looking Cuban : Qn ear t n 
slave will inspire a new movement in be- ' 
half of West Indian negroes. ■ 

The Southern Branch of the National 



We publish another Home letter from 
the Hawaiian Islands, to be continued in 
the next number. 

The writer is a lady over seventy years 
of age who- has experienced hardships un- 
known in modern missionary life. 

In common with many of her associates 
in that once remote and arduous field of 
labor, her strength, though for years over- 
taxed, has not yet failed, and though in 
in the midst of comforts and free from 
responsibility, she yet workB as one who 
enlisted for life.' 



We call special attention to the ad- 
vertisement in another column, of the 
Hampton Bar Oyster Company. No- 
better oysters than the Hampton Bars are 
to be found in oyster beds, and the suc- 
cess of this company under Mr. George 
Dixon's management, demonstrates the 
advantage of cooperative association -in 
business. 



After a Meeting held last summer in ' Soldiers Home at Hampton has had of late 
Saratoga, N. Y. with the hotel waiters, in an unusual mortality, resulting, it is sup- 



which the Principal of the Hampton In- 
stitute spoke of the need of more men for 
the Christian work of the South and of 
the world, a fine appearing negro from the 
"ever faithful isle" requested to know par- 
ticulars about this school. He returned, 
promising to bring his sister and perhaps 
others from their island home to Hampton 
for an education. Circulars have been 
translated into the Spanish language, and 



posed, from imperfect drainage and over 
crowding of inmates. 

Capt. P. T Woodfin, Deputy Governor, 
has called in the aid of the best medical 
men in the neighborhood and given them 
every opportunity to investigate. He has a- 



The President of the United States has 
appointed 'Thursday, November 30th as a. 
day of national thanksgiving. 



GUESTS FROM JAPAN. 

The Hampton Normal School ha 
pleasure of a visit from Mr. Fugire 



had the 
Tanaka, 

Chief Centennial Commissioner of Education 
dqptcd their suggestions and is doing all in j f r0 ni the Empire of Japan, accompanied by 
his power to make the situation of the ! Mr. Taizo Abe and Mr. Tanetaro Megada, in- 
men as favorable as possible to health. j terpreter. At home Mr. Tanaka is Senior 

Every month improvements are being Vice-Minister of Education, his office being 

it is felt 'that a great work may/in the j made the grounds already *re the m$t 

Providenceof God, be done in that field, attractive in this section of Virginia, and , H^K, the? spent two day. 

A friend of the lowly everywhere has | the situation of the veterans appears to be \ in jn 9pec ting ijhe school in its various depart- 
made special provision for the instruction i as.comfortable as it can be made with the ! i„ C nts, and tneVeighboring objects of impor 
of Cuban negroes at Hampton. A teach- i means at the disposal of the Governor, -tance. 

'In view of certain anonymous articles in The interest in peculiar phases of educa- 
the papers making complaints, a number ' tional enterprise, which induced these gentle- 
of prominent citizens of Hampton have re- mcI1 fron > «» other side of the world to gladly 
Sly visited the "Home" and published I »«Pi" »», ° *S& : **Z2. 



a , j Arriving October 24th, they spent two days 
to ae , i„ inspecting Hhe school in its various depart- 



er well versed in the Spanish language is 
engaged to come when required. 



! cehtly ' 



I published i a^P' an invitation to Hampton, win uo ap- 
Politically the negro has received an j a card expressing their entire confidence . *j*^+^ Jfrj3^1 2. t T£ 
S&ZJZrXl*™, ^V?*L™? e !l 1 ^T 1 ™' i nl,eri *r e I «^«onally it is j in the management, fig £ ^t^^U^b^l 

lar education, and who noticed the zeal of 
. the Japanese reporters flitting about from one 
The Death of the Rev. Geo. Whipple, j Educational exhibit to another, marking overy 

Tl Un,..^,..-„ /. t fl.„ A mnMAan Ui.oinn. llfvv IMiiilt With ROM t.hnt. Iff nOtllinfT RSCnIM*. 



stood or even listened to. The votes of 

negroes have enabled some of the worstii mum, of^w 
men who ever figured in American politicsj provided w 



men who ever figured in American politics 
to hold high places of honor and trust 
Snch votes marshalled by cunning knav- 
ery are dangerous to the country in pro- 
portion to their numbers. Education would 



meagre. Of power he has a maxi- j 
>, of wisdom a minimum. He was ! 



dth the ballot confessedly in ! 



defence, but the power that bestowed j D. D., Secretary of the American Mission- 
it has refused to aid him in getting the . ary Association, and President "of the 
knowledge requisite to use it well under { Board of Trustees of the Hampton Insti- 
- r - all circumstances. The results of a de- tute, creates a vacancy in the ranks of la- 
forever put an end to machine voting, and based suffrage will yet cause mourning borers for the spread of Christian truth 
turn the political slave into a man able to | among those who are responsible for it, that is not easily filled. We hope at an 



give expression to those Ideas of justice and who have cared much more to control early day to give some account of his life I He said 



new point with eyes that let nothing escape, 
and filling their notebooks with the crazy 
looking columns of dots and dashes which are 
to interpret Yankee notions to the Celestials. 

Introduced to the school at its morning as- 
sembly, Mr. Tanaka made a short speech in 
his own language, interpreted by Mr. Megada. 



- 



— — 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



"Young Indies and geutlemcn : it gives ' International Young Men's Christian Commis- 
me much pleasure to meet you here. '">"■ 

" As I hear that you are acouatomed to have TuK Btatu , „f Keligious Liberty, which the 
the news of the world read to you every mora- , j„ w> in , ue u n j t ed States intend to present to 
ing, I think it may interest you to hear some j tno National Government, has been completed, 
news of Japan. Five or six years ago, wo | America in the design, stands with her right 



passed through a time of war and insurrection 
something like that which, as you have just 
been hearing, is now troubling Turkey; but 
all that is over The country is now at peace, 
and we are trying to develop it in all ways, es- 
pecially in education. We have no schools 
exactly like yours. It will bo very good for 
us to have some. But we have schools: 30,000 

of them. About 15,000 of these are Normal j Brown'unWersUy, but it 
schools ; and out of our population of 33,000,- tho sometime before 



extended over a youth who typifies religi< 

her left hand rests upon the laws of the country. 
Around her brow is a circlet of thirteen stare, 
and at her feet an eagle holds iu his talons the 
serpent of intolerance. The presentation of the 
statue will shortly be made in Washington. 



Educational. 
Manliness is not one of the elective studies 



000, there arc 5,000,000 children in school. 

"We shall take great interest in inspecting 
your school and seeing in what we can improve 
our own." 

The classes, farm, industrial departments 



years ago Inman E. Page, a colored student, en- 
tered the Freshman Class after spending a year 
at a Virginia college. During junior year he 
won the highest honors in oratory and scholar- 
ship. His classmates have now done o manly 
thing. They havejorgotten that his face was 
black and have elected him class-day orator, 
especial interest in the working of the labor This » the great prize of class politics and a 
system, expressing the conviction that it could J^^irfJ,™ ft thi yZg gen-' 
be adapted with advantage to the school sys- gg*J3g S^gS* S Tew Jersey 5 . * * 
tern of Japan. 

The Butler School and the colored schools I N the Mann High School nt Toledo an excel- 
in Hampton, the Soldiers' Home, and Fortress but innovation is the introduction of a current 
Monroe, wero also visited by the genticmen magazine as a reading-book. 



with great interest, and the acute and intelli 
gent observation which they bring to bear on 
all thou- inspection of our country. 

A few friends of the school from Fortress 
Monroe and Hampton, with Admire' Trcnch- 
ard, commanding North Atlantic fleet. Captain 
Luce and several officers of the Hartford, and 
Captain Bishop of the Shaamut were invited 
to meet the oriental visitors in the evening, 
and they were entertained by the songs of the 
Hampton Students. 

By the kind invitation of Captain Luce, the 
Japanese gentlemen, with some of the officers 
and teachers of the school, visited the flog ship 



AFTER much discussion by the Boston School 
Committee it has decided that the salaries of 
the city teachers shall not be reduced. The 
committee has honored itself in its decision. 

While the school population of California 
is increasing largely, the number of absentees 
is also increasing. There is accordingly a de- 
mand for compulsory education begining to be 
heard. 



It i 



erted by The Chicago Pott that the 
ollegiate system is that " 



TrlAINLNG 00LT8. 

It is impossible to lay down rules ad- 
equate for the trainer's guidance and direc- 
tion in the management of vicious or irri- 
table colts ; for "very likely no two cases 
require the same treatment. These points 
may, however, be made: keep your temper. 
No matter bow provoked ; put a severe curb 
upon the rising of passion. A cool head, 
and calm and steady nerves, with a quick 
eye, will go far towards success in conflicts 
with even the most irritating animals. 
Moreover, never forget that the law of 
kindness is stronger in its influence on the 
animal creation than the law of force. 
Remember this also : do not make much 
noise when having a contest with a colt. 
Say little to liim, and nothing to any one 
else. Do not be shouting, "Get upl" 
"Whoa!" "Look out there 1" and the 
like. Silence is a great virtue in a horsi 
trainer. A low-voiced groom is worth his 
weight in gold about the stables. 

A horse cannot understand sounds like 
a human being ; and the less said to him, 
for the most part, the better. A few sounds, 
of course, are necessary ; the word " whoa" 
being one 'of these. This word should 
mean stop; it should never mean anything 
else in the colt's ears. It should be pro- 
nouccd ir. a quick, sharp, imperative tone. 
It should never be drawled out or pro- 
longed, as if there were a dozen o's, in- 
stead of one, after the o, as is often the 
case. Whoa means atop, and when a colt 
hears it, be should stop, and stop in his 
tracks, too. It is not a word to be fre- 



policy alone, and do right. Tell the troth al- 
ways about your bad actions, and let = ' 1 
That is the way to heal the wrong, 
learned this by experience. 



THE CONSTITUTION. 



for emergencies ; us when some strap or 
bolt gives way, a bit parts in the mouth or 



Hartford on the following day. were politely they must live and struggle 

shown over the ship by the officers and had i)r ^ , hat , he mBjorit of „,„ g^,. 

the opportunity of seeing the exercise of some ern 8tiUM lmv .- modl . blll Bteadv proRreBS 

of the finest guns in the service, the largest of in wllIrM | on; ,„„ „ r ,),„,,, i„ VI . manifested re- 

which, an 11 inch Dalilgrcn, closed the con- „ BW ed interest and energy. The conviction of 

test triumphantly by demolishing the target, the necessity of public schoolsisgsiiiingground 

distant twelve hundred yards. everywhere. 
That evening the visitors said their Si-an- 

& MSSjSU^taffi j2S The Cane, of a "Z w.r in Europe are S * * * ™d to steady 

to whom the ends of the earth seem brought becoming serious. Turkey refusing the con- i the horse when speeding, or to slow aim 

.nearer by this pleasant visit. dilatory propositions of the Great Powers, j up. For this purpose take some other 
' proposes a six months' armistice on conditions, : won j or words ; as, "Steady, boy ; steady !" 

which will undoubtedly be rejected by Scrvia, ; . , th ^ 4. wuoa » mea n but one 

guided and supported by Russia. Russia is buy- * 

NEWS OF THE MOB In. J fog rifles and calling out her reserves, and Italy 

,>„,,..„., is demanding a share ill the prospective division 

POLITICAL. of the Empire. ■ The English Government has a 

October 3rd, Colorado's first State election, difficult position between her policy to support 

The entire Republican State ticket elected and Turkey, to mantaiu the balance of power in tu 

a large Republican majority in the Legislature - 



an upset occurs. At such a time you can 
say " Whoa.'" and if it has always meant 
stop to your horse, if he was broken to so 
understand it when young, lie will so un- 
, derstand it then, and stop ; thereby saving, 
perhaps, your limbs, or even life. The 

1 L.— ia fn t h n word tit at.Padv 



thing to your horse; viz., to stop, and stop 
instantly. The horse of ordinary intel- 



October 4th, Georgia State election. Demo- 
cratic by a majority of 70,918 votes out of a to- 
tal of 135,000 

October 10th, Elections in Ohio, Indiana and 
■West Virginia. Ohio Republican for the en- 
tire State ticket by a majority of from 5000 to 
8,000, with a Republican majority In Congress- 
men, i 1 1 

Indiana elected the Democratic State ticket, 
by a majority of 2 to 3000. A Republican gain 
of Congrei 



rope and the general sentiment of indignation 
roused in the nation by the Turkish atrocities in 
Bulgaria. 



"Old Ironsides." — The frigate Constitu- 
tion "Old Ironsides," as she was familiarly 
called, the most glorious and honored name ' 
on the list of our old navy, was built at Hart's 
ship-yard in Boston, where Constiution wharf 
now is, at a cost of over 1300,000. She was 
was made very strong. Her frame' was of live- ' 
oak, and her planks were bent on ■ without 
steam, as it was thought that process weakened 
and softened the wood. She was launched on 
the 21st of October, 1707, in the presence of a 
great gathering of poeople, but did not start 
upon a cruise till July 1708, when she went to 
.sea under the command of Capt. James Nich- 
olson. The ConstiUltion was so staunch a ship 
that she received the name of "Ironsides." 
She always had excellent . commanders, aud 
performed gallant service against the Algerine 
pirates and the British. { 

The Constitution was the flag ship of Com- 
modore Preble in 1804, when Tripoli was bom- 
barded. In the gallant action of the 20th of 
August of that year she was run into within a 
short distance of the castle and batteries, and 
by her destructive fire of round and grape-shot 
silenced the guns of the fortifications and 
spread devastation among the Bashaw's fleet. 

The next great action in whicJi the Constitu- 
tion was engaged was the engagement with the 
British frigate Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, 
commanded by Capt. Dacres. It took place on . 
the 19th of Ausust, 1812, off the American 
coasts, Vi the present track of ships to England. 
The Constitution carried forty-four guns, and 
was commanded by Capt. Isaac Hull. After 
much manceuvering to obtain the weather gauge 
the hostile vessels, at six o'clock in the evening, 
came within half-pistol shot of each other, and 
engaged in deadly conflict with the entire force 
of each vessel . The guns of the Constitution 
were double-shotted with round and grape, and 
their execution was terrible. The rigging of 
the two vessels finully became entangled, and 
both parties prepared to board. The lire from 
small arms became exceedingly severe, and 
Lieut. Morris of the Constitution endeavored to 
lash the vessels together. At this moment the 
sails of the Constitution filled and she shot 
ahead instantly exposing the shattered condi- 
tion of her antagonist. The foremast of the 
Guerriere fell, carrying with it her mainmast. 
She was thus left a helpless wreck upon a rough 

The combat had continued for an hour, and 



ltgance can be made to understand this: , 1 !! e -"'.""" 1""."."""', ~ .Iw^fli. 

"B 1 : . ,, , ■ ,,,.„ „ i the Constitution was about to pour a raking nre 

with very little_trouble, and m less than a j hcr disabled antag0Ilist ' w ben the latter 
discharged a gun to the leeward in token of sur- 
render. At daylight the Guerriere was found 
to be sinking. The prisoners and some mova- 
bles were soon transferred to the Constitution, 



dozed; lessons. We have seen horse trained 
in less than a week's time, so that, when 
streaming .around the exercise-lot at a 
swinging gate, they would stop at the 
& ^\^"Z ^ P i3 ' 8 „r n „nf iwonfse g nt K fort'h from the mouth of the 



Republicans 8, Democrats 4. 



with fair prospects for the insurgents, v.™. ■■— -i — -: , „„ n,_„_ 

were recently so daring as to enter the city of trainer, so quickly as to actually throw 
"Las Tunas, and hold possession of part of it. j themselves upon their haunches. 

, , The method is simple. Put your bridle 
Spaih announces her regular semi-annual de- ± ue uieuiw w » ^ j , , 

termination to orush the Cuban rebellion at any | on to your colt, buckle in a pair of long 
cost. [ lines, and, taking position in the rear, start 

him along. After he has taken a few steps, 



A despatch from Madrid says it is stated 
that all differences between Spain and the United 



say "Whoa!" and at the same time give 
him a slight twitch on the bit sufficient to 
ing now prevails between the two govern- j cause him to stop. Do not be rude or harsh. 



West Virginia elected a Democratic Cover- ; inaiai.o.nercnces oeiwcc,, opu „ ...u .ue vu.^> 
S twoShird. of her Legislature are Dem- ; ^.7™,ween"le 'IZZ^I 

ocn "°- ments. bnt gentle and firm. Start him now again, 

October 15th, Arkansas Democratic. Centennial. and repeat the sound and the movement of 

On October, 7th Governor Chamberlain, of a mkricans have rovallv supported the t en. I the hand ' The c0 ' t wi " 800D th6 

South Carolina; issued a proclamation ordering J^^S^ ^,!^^J^ ^ ' idm. «*> «*™ ' he 80 , U ?? ""P* 

the armed rifle clubs "in that state to disband. „ 210 203 24_ a sum greater than that received Then you can go on, and teach him that it 

His request for Federal troops to protect citl- » any ' pn . T jo U B world's fair. The total attend- no t on ly means stop, but that it means to 

,ns of the state from intimidation has been ancc _ 6 ,209,215— doea not reach the figures of ! to i n itantlv. A few days of this simple 

■anted. .„„„_! nhlMtMaa althoiiirh the attendance on ow P «■•»»>•»•». y r 



zens 
granted. 

Personal. 
Mr. Levi Coffin, the energetic conductor 



Pennsylvania day (274,919), surpassed the maxi ■ 
mum i<>: one day at the other fairs. 



ly the lesson, which, when well learned, he 
never forgets, and the real value of which 



th^'nTou. underground ratfway of elavehold- I « ICU "° !, P' T » ', ° t namo^ir^nTa'dav at : <»n scarcely be overestimated. If the colt 
time, has a serious illness which i. .tlwught, £ , ^^^S^lESon. hafTritte^ . » worth five hundred dollars when broken 
bethe result of overwork in preparing his book »e ! r » ^ J \ . ^ ordinary way , he is certainly worth 

that great thoroughfare. ,he poverty of the people to respond in an appro- : Bil hundred when instructed fully in the 

Sojourner Truth was in Chicago recently t priate manner, and that it is not customary in [ marlrjer here sets forth. Any sensible man 
ying to sell some of her books to raise means Virginia to use official proclamations for such ! Durchasine a horse for family service oi 
visit the Centennial. When questioned in purposes. , P « J. Wu gladly 

..gard to her age she said : " I don t know my deputation of Polish gentlemen in Parir " 

I am between 80 and 90. °l„AoTnd™ul«.ki the two Polish heroes whe 

Belioiods 



to* visit the Centennial. When questioned in purposes, 

' 0? events! ' i" w^a I DKPOTA1 

Centennial medal, bearing 
of Washington and on the 
clusko and Pulaski the two Polish heroes who 
fought in the American army of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The Annual Meeting of the Americau Board ji . . ; 

of Foreign MiasionB, was held at Hartford, Ct. A monument to Columbus presented by It- 
October 4th. It was densely crowded and in- ' aly to America waa unvailed in Philadelphia 
teresting. Dr. Clark, Foreign Secretary, read an Oit. 12. The pedestal is 12 feet high, the statue 
Interesting paper on the Christian progress of 101 feet. 

half a century, and the meeting was addressed \ o—™,.. ' 

by Rev. Dr. Chamberlain of Mudnipilly, India, \ / general. 

and othera. T^TB-yellow fever ia abating in Savannah 

_•„'(, i A . ' , „. i with the approach of frost. 

The Moody and Sankey meetings in Chicago * .u u 

are very successful. They are heM in the Tal>. ! The great enterprise of blowing up the ob- 
ernacle seating 8000 persons. Fifteen thousand i atructing rocks in the entrance to Long Island 
have gone away unable to enter. The meetings , Sound, known as Hell Gate, has been a corn- 
will be continued three months. Simultaneous plete success and a greaa triumph to the en- 
meetinga will be held in other of the larg- guieering skill of General Newton who planned 
eat cities of the West, under direction of the and carried it through. 



pay a, hundred dollars extra if the breeder 
can show to him that the colt will stop 
short in his tracks nt the word; for he sees 
that, amid even the average risks and 
hazards of driving, such a power over the 



animal may prove of supreme importance. 

—Golden Rule. 



HONEST AND TRUTHFUL. 



Boys and girls, be honest and open-hearted. 
Tell the truth even if it hurts you. If you have 
done wrong, if mischief comes of your conduct, 
and offense is given your parents or teachers, 
or employers, come right out with an honest 
face and tell the whole truth. You may be 
censured for your wrong, but you will be re- 
spected for your manliness in acknowledging 
your irror. Honesty ia the best policy, but let 



and at three o'clock in the afternoon, the bat- 
tered hulk having been fired, blew up. The 
Constitution carried the intelligence of her own 
triumph to Boston. Her next exploit, under 
the command of Commodore Bainbridge, was 
the capture of the Java, a British frigate of 
thirty-eight guns, commanded by Capt. Lam- 
bert. This engagement took place on the 29th 
of December, 1812, off the coast of Brazil. 
The action lasted about three hours. The Java 
waa entirely dismasted, a large number of her 
guns were disabled, her hull was terribly shat- 
tered, and her bowsprit was shot away. The 
Constitution did not lose a spar. The Java was 
one of the bes'. ships in the British service. 
Her officers and crew numbered over four hun- 
dred ; twenty-two were killed and a hundred 
and two wounded, her commander fatally. 
The Constitution lost nine killed and twenty- 
five wounded, ■■■''.< 
On the 20th of February, 1814, while on her 
way from Bermuda t" Madeira on a cruise, the 
Constitution, then under command of Captain 
Chas. Stewart, captured two important prizes, 
the Cyane, thirty-six guns, and the Levant, 
twenty. The action began about five o'clock in 
the afternoon. The evening was pleasant, the 
moon shining brightly. The British vessels 
maneuvered so as to attack the Constitution 
simultaneously. At half-cable's length of each 
other they awaited their antagonist. She came 
up in gallant style, and managed so skilfully as 
to pour tremendous broadsides into both of 
them'. A little before seven the Cyane surren- 
dered. An hour later the Constitution started 
in pursuit of the Levant, which was endeavor- 
ing to escape, engaged her at a quarter, to nine 
o'clock, and after an hour's action compelled 
her to strike. The loss of the Constitution 
was three killed and twelve wounded ; the two 
British vessels lost thirty-five killed and forty 
wounded. i 

During the long period of peace which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the southern rebellion 
the Constitution was used as a school-ship at 
Annapolis, Maryland, whence she waa removed 
temporarily to Newport, and was there employ- 
ed in th> same service. The figure-head of the 
Constitution was a carved wooden statue of 
Gen. Jackson. It is proposed to Bet it upin the 
Naval Academy grounds at Annapolis. — Har- 
ptr't WUay. 



He won his wife. Even the idols ore tattooed, phia refineries uml 
The Maorics used weapons of stone ; made their From the timber of 
women beasts of burden, and lived on a diet ' the same Maorics ni 
of fern-foot, flour sweet potatoes, rats, eels their te mples for ' th< 



fish, sharks, i 



rriage-viirnisli of it. 
mjestic kauri-forests. 



ship of God in Christ. 



fashion, don't- think to es- 



They were not always 
oked. They often at/ 



irticular how i 
trnw. Their jnewcmpii 



codes of laws, or rather superstitions, were ex- 
pressed by the word " Taboo, " a word that has 
passed into our language. 

On these islnnds, no quadrupeds but rats, and 
few fauna of any kind, existed except the hairy 
birds called ''kiwi" and " moa." The moa 
stood ten feet high. One. in the Main Hall, 
has taken off his flesh, and now stands in his i 
bones, us suits iho hot weather. In full life | 
dress, and with digestive engines at work, he I 
seems quite able to digest a missionar 
Tasman, the bold Dutch sailor, who 
mcnt is in the name Tasmania, first 
Maori country. Like a true Hollander, he nam- 
ed it New Zealand, just us an Irish governor 
afterwards divided it into Ulster. Connaught, 
etc. That "beat the Dutch." Cnptuin Cook, 
on his expedition to observe the transit of Ve- 
nus, arrived in Poverty Bay in 1709, and after- 
wards visited the islands three times. Our Ben- 
jamin Franklin was so interested in Cook's ac- 
count, that he proposed a scheme for their- col- 
onization. Cook, among other good things, 
introduced a few hogs which increased with 
marvellous rapidity. In 1839, when coloniza- 
tion begnn, there was at hand a providential 
supply of surplus food for them. / Here, in 
Main Hall, we find soap, candles, oil, lard, 
hams, sausages, tongues, etc., the centennial 
fruit of Cook's benevolence. When the New- 
Zealanders first saw soap, they baked it in their 
ovens, and ate it. The effect may be imagined. 
Now, the New-Zealander makes the detergent 
himself. There is a profound significance in a 
heathen makingsoap. and using it. China, for 
instance, is sadly in national need of this whole- 
some article. The whole henthen world needs 
it. Long before colonists came, the missionary 
was on the ground. In 1814, the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden visited the Islands, und with others 
established a mission under the auspices of 
"The Church Missionary Society." Earnestly 
they began to teach, preach, and translutc the, 
Bible into Maori. Gradually the work spread, 
and other missionaries joined in the labor, until 
in I860, the entire native population were nom- 
inally Christianized, and thousands lived pure 
lives of niitll uud good practice. The intro- 
duction of firearms— at first the caus&of fright- 
ful slaughter— finally tended to aliolisli the in- 
tertribal wars. Even when the Maories and 
whites met each other in bloody buttle, as was 
sometimes the case, the Christian Maori did not 
renounce his fuith. Many a native with a bul- 
let in his body has been found with the New 
Testament in his bosom. , 

Yet far less fighting, proportionally, was 
done in New Zealand, than in the United States 
during its i arly colonization. Now, whites 
and Maories^ dwell peaceably Bid) by side. 

Years ago, flic natives disinterred the bones 
of the slaughtered whites, and, as a proof thut 
their feud was over, built a memorial church 
over them. There are now many congregations 
of Maories, with their native pastors. Men who 
have eaten at a hundred cannibal feasts, now 
partake of the symbols of a saviour's love. 
The converted man, with changed heart, but 
ineffaceable tattoo, follows the plough and tills 
the soil for his family, who, clean and well, 
dressed, welcome him round a family altar- 
Maories also hold offices of government, sit in 
the legislature, teach, carry on business, and 
labor to elevate the mass of their fellow Mao- 

Thus, in sixty years, a nation has been rescued 
from cannibalism and impending extinction, 
and Christianized. In thirty-six years, a pow- 
erful, free, Christian state has sprung up in the 
Pacific. There is now in New Zcalund, a pop- 
ulution of nearly 400,000 souls, of whom 40,- 
000 are Maories, and 5,000 Chinese, (who are 
to be found all over the Pacific islands.) The 
Americans number 575. Of the total, 123,000 
were born in the colony — an item which proves 
that New Zealand is a permanent home, and 
not n wild venture. Thcre-are over 850 miles 
of railroad in operation, 030'mtles being built, 
and 1,048 miles nutlumied, besides roads, wa- 
., tercourses, splendid cities and buildings, paved 
streets, and rich stores with plate-glass fronts. 
There are rich farms, herds of cattle, mines of 
gold and other metals, and telegraphs connect- 
ing the chief towns. A submarine cable will 
soon join New Zealand to the capitals of the 
world. Schools, colleges, a university, muse- 
nms, mechanics' institutes, and book-clubs, 
under a free government, diffuse education 
and information. Churches are found 
town. Newspapers already number 
These are results grander even than the won- 
derful crops of grain, flax, wool, timber, live 
stock, metals, or the $3,000,000 of gold repre- 
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of St. 



power of til 
hal savage 1. 

of God. ;\Vhen "the broken 
don Bridge," and "the ruins 
and the forgotten ■- ,-irings of tl 
caulay, have alike passed intoo 
bor and their fruits of the chri 
ries in New Zealand will shi 
brance, "as the s'.irs in the firmament forever 
and ever."— ChrMian Weekly. 



the evident pride they take in their work raise I If your .'reus is 
them to a high rank among dogs. They are I cape, 
noble looking fellows, as large us a large Eng- For they criticise then in a different shape • 
lish mastiff, with short tawny hair and a re- I i ou're ahead of your mean , or your tailor's 
markably intelligent and gentle expression of | „ unpaid, 



One look in till 



r faces destroys 
i they come 



flask" of spirits 



THE ST. BEBNAED 



DOGS. 



untain 



At the top of one of the ruggctl 
passes which cross the Alps between Switzer- 
land and Italy, stands the ancient convent of St. 
Bernard. This pass is a very old and famous 
one. A hundred years before Clirist.it wus used 
by the Romuns as a military road by which 
their conquering legions poureil into Gaul. ! Hon of I 
Some of the original Roman milestones are still ! traveller 
to be seen. In modern times, it is famous for ed 



is fastened round the neck of 
k to the back of another. 
Thus equipped, they rush forth into the 
darkness, snuff the wintry air, and if a scent 
is discovered it is tracked unerringly.' Even 
though the perishing mun lies ten or twenty 
feet under the snow, he has a chance for life. 
If they cunnot dig him out themselves scratch- 
ing up the snow with their feet, their deep 
solemn bark gives warning to the convent; 
and the mi nks' hasten to the rescue. If a 
traveller is able to help himself at all, a drink 
from the flask nround his preserver's neck 
rouses his benumbed senses, und guided by 
the faithful dog. or if need be, supported by 
him, he finds a hospitable shelter. 

Our picture represents a St. ' Bernard dog 
carrying a rescued chilibon bis buck to the 
One nf there noble animals was 
ated with a medal in coinmemora- 
-ing Saved the lives of twenty-two 
who but for him would have perish- 



But mind you 



business — there's naught 



to he made — 

For peop|e will talk. 

Now the best way to do is to do us you please; 
tor your mind, if you have one, will then be 
at case, 

Of course you will meet with all sorts of abuse- 
But don't think to stop them- itain't any use— ' 
For Jieople will talk. 
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by a French cle 
they are no mo 
curtains, whicl . 
fluted, and look lik 



than plain, 
;uruuiia open in the mid- 
e.ther side with a broad 
t'er h ue, green or cherry 
well ^htzed paper musliny* 
i. is much less expensive^ 
in any delicate color. Or 
mply tied back with rib- 
oum tie a broad hem on each 
ibou or paper muslin laid inside 
joining the hem to the curtain 
u inserti n, and sewing a ruffle 
Ige ot the broad hem neatly 
es a charming effect from the 
Lace curtains are very elegant, 
io up so as to look like new, 
xpensivc to hire them cleaned 
iner, and when one has them 
e beautiful than these Swiss 
sily cleaned, and 
tains each time. 

and 



f they a 
ir two, 
hape tc 



fortable 

.•an Ic manufactured at home with 
= trouble or expense. If the husband 
ive any spare hours, or skill with saw, 
ind nails, they can snatch leisure mo- 
>w and then, and make the frame ; or 
e not skillful, a carpenter, in an hour 
ould make it and give it a proper 
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THE ST. BERNARD DOGS. 

the wonderful passage of Napoleon who in lt<- 

00 crossed it with a large army to surprise the 
Austnans, dragging the heavy artillery and 
ammunition over heights that had been thought 
accessible only to men on foot or mule-buck. 

The convent of St. Bernard is 
winter habitation in the Alps. ' 
have chosen this life of solitude and separa- 
tion from their kind, must find it a dreary 
one indeed through the long months.of win- 
ter, when the puss blocked up by deep snows 
is entirely inaccessible, and they nre shut up 
in their howling wilderness, wi:h the frowning 
mountain peak towering above their roof, and 
only the awful voice of the storm and the ava- 
lanche for company. 

The snowy season lasts nine months in the 
year, and long before the summer tourists 
start on their pleasure journeys, travelers of an 
humbler Bort, peddlers nnd silk merchairfs 
res from It " ly ' or cmi g ra nts with their families 
on. a rc passing one way or the other over the 
" dSt. Bernard. It is a 



part of the room where it will 
tiier i he slats are nailed on, if there 
e near by where a few springs can be 
hey will make the lounge much more 
c. Over the springs cotton batting, 
oss should be laid, then a thick, 
rus or bagging thut the springs may 
the outside cover. When this is 
led down smooth and tight, tuking care 
tuffing is spread on evenly without 
tumps or hard spots, put on the cretonne, 
chintz or woolen outside cover, and nail it 
down strong. Finish by nailing with brass or, 
black nails, a gimp and fringe plaiting or raffle 
to cover the edge and you have a neat lounge, 
quite as comfortable as most that you buy 
Three large square pillows, hi led with feathers,' 
hair, moss or '• Excelsior " (a kind of poplar 
shaving made expressly to pack furniture in), 
and covered to match the lounge are a great 
convenience for a straight lounge placed as it 
should be close to the wall. 

Timely Receipts. 
Flaxseed Lemonade (goad for coldt).— Pour 
one quart boiling water over four tablespoons, 
ful of flaxseed. Steep— not boil— three hours • 
cover closely while steeping; then strain' 
sweeten to taste, and add the juice of two 
lemons, putting in more water if too thick to 
be agreeable. 

Iceland Moss Jelly {good for coldt, and 
very nvlritiout in eontalaasnce).—SixA for an 
hour four tablespoonsful of the moss in cold 
water enough to cover it. Then stir it into a 
quart of boiling water, and simmer gently till 
it dissolves; strain, sweeten to taste, flavor 
with the juice of two lemons, and a little cin- 
uamou if agreeable, and a glass of wine ; strain 
into molds, and cool before using. 

Chicken Jelly (/or convaleieenee).— Skin 
the chicken, remove all fat, break and pound 
the bones and meat, cover with cold water, and 
- heat slowly in a steam-thlht kettle. Let it 
simmer till like a pulp ; then strain through a 

highest I You may get through the world, but 'twill be Sf h i&V "^° a tas . te > and put °™ r the 

.... ... i.„ I very slow fire again, but now without a cover. Simmer 

If you listen to all that is said as yon go ; , 'i)! tue ' i( ', ui ? ?" l"*"^ ° no half - .Be sure and 
You'll be hurried and fretted, and kept in a 1 off a » fat - ^ " *> <=° o1 un ",' >' becomes 
stew— a J e "y- " 0,10 uas n0 steamer, a cloth laid be- 

For meddlesome tongues must have something T 6 ! 1 41,8 " d a .1 d a " y kettle «"»t it will fit 
to do * 8 closely, answers the same purpose. 



PEOPLE WILL TALK. 



iddc 



ngcr, 



storm may overtake 

*cnted by the gilded shaft in Main Hall ' ] and bewilder the travelers, or nn avalanche 
Let the visitor study the photographs of seen- 1 bur ? tllcm ™ its fn "- Thc monks of St. Hcr- 
cry,citics,und natives; the statistics, the Maori , 

weapons and utensils, and see how thc world is c , uc 8uch nccll y or perishing travelers. To aid 
moving on— even at thc antipodes. Hero are I , ™ thls work of benevolence, they have 



the statistics,tbc Maori n,,rd rc r-'" rd '! 118 "'dr special mission, to res- 
■ , thc world is cue such needy " " 
■s Here are m wo 

gre^^mpsofkaurigumr-^tbeinfuriate It^^T^^tfZ 
cannibal pierced his vanquished enemy with fame of the noble St. Bernard dogs is wider 
red-hot ramrods, nnd poured the boiling, blaz- spread than Napoleon's. Their sagacity and 
ing gum into his wounds. To-day, Philadel- 1 courage, their keen scent, ami docility, and 



And people will talk. 

If quiet and modest, you'll have it presumed ; 
That your humble position is only assumed — 
You're a wolf in sheep's clothing, or else you're 
a fool, 

But don't get excited — keep perfectly cool — 
For people will talk. 

Ami then, if you show the least boldness of 

heart, ,/ 
Or a slight inclination to take your own part, ' 
They will call you an upstart, conceited and I 
vain, 

But keep straight ahead — don't stop to ex- 
For people will talk. 

If threadbare your dress, and old-fasbioned I 

your hat, . 
Some one will surely take notice of that, 
And hint rath* strongly you can't pay your 

way, 

But don't get excited whatever they say — 
For people will talk. 



LITTLE THINGS. 

Little masteries achieved. 
Little wonts with core relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs ot once confessed. 
Little graces meekly worn, 
Little slights with patience borne; 
These are treusures that shall rise 
Far above the shining skies. 



GOD'S CARE. 

Two little girls were walking homeward one 
moonlight evening. I overheard one of them 
say : * 'Sister Annie, it don't make any difference 
how fast we walk, the moon keeps up with us 
every step of the way_^it don't move at all, and 
yet it is always going along with us." So it is 
with the dear God in. heaven ; though he seems' 
far away, he is keeping step with us always in 
the march of life. 
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THE FLIGHT IHT0 EGYPT, 
« WaimiV by the angel's whisper jnthe night, 


them find out whether all these streams are run- | die states, with their history and geography. It classes are through with thc first recitation, 
nlng in the same direction. Set them thinking is to give the children a picture, a vivid, inter- which is about ten o'clock, the books are laid 
out why they run in one direction rather than ; eating, practical notion nf the countries, instead aside, and each class Dasses out in order tor 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

Warned' by the angcl'i 

Joseph with Mary n 
Now hasten into Egypt's lanil their flight, 

To save from Herod's search the Holy Child. 

80 peacefully they journey o'er the plain, 
Naught knowing of the strife in Bethlehem'* 
street, 

Of Rachel weeping o'er her children slain ; 
No sound of fear startles the slumber sweet 

Of the Young Child, or troubles Mary's breast— 
Unpierced yet with sword of coming woe— 

Beneath the watching stars soft lulled to rest 
By Nature's voices mingling in the flow 

Of purling brooks, and drone of insect throng, 
And stirof leaves, and sigh of summer breeze. 

Soft chirp of nesting birds and rapturous song 
Of hidden nightingales among the trees. 

Sweeter the chorus of the angelic guard 
Encamped about the noontide's calm repose, 

The Holy Family, in watch and ward, 

Keeping from haunting fears and hating 
foes. 

And well-nigh sweet as song of cherubim, 
Beneath the palm-tree's shade at set bf sun 

Is heard the Mother's evening cradle hymn, 
Soothing Upon her breast her Holy One. 

So, kept by angel warders night and day,— 
What peaceful day, serenely peaceful 
night I — 
The travelers pursue their quiet way, 

Till fair, Nile-watered valleys greet their 
sight. 

There safe they rest, remote from scenes of 
strife. 

When all the peaceful pilgrimage is done, 
Till they are dead who sought the Young 
Chil l's life, 
And out of Egypt God hath called His Son. 



80, even to the soul of man is given 

Sometimes to rest apart a quiet space, 
To grow and strengthen for the call from 



'Come forth O 
place." 



id fill thy destined 



And so these children of our heart's desire, 
God's infant souls on human breasts laid 
down, » \ 

Are ours to nurture for His summons higher, 
To bear the cross, to win and wear the 
crown. n. w. l. 



Cljt Cfflcbcrs' Coble. 



HAMPTON INSTITUTE LECTURES ON 
TEACHING. 



HOW TO TEACH GKOUKAI'IIY WITHOUT A BOOK. 

In teaching Primary Geography, we have to 
give the children some ideas of 
1st. Direction. 

1st, Cardinal points of compass. 

2d, Semi-cardinal points of compass. 
2d. Distance. x By actual measurement.) 
3d. A General View of the Country. 
4th. Its Trees and Plants. 
6th. Hills, Valleys, Capes, Promontories, 

Sounds, &c. 
6th Land and Water Divisions. 

It ia well to condense your classes as much as 
you can. Put the a-b-c-darians — the primary 
scholars — of 1st, 2d and 3d classes, all into one 
class of Primary Geography. Teach them first 
the poiuts of the compass. Practice two or 
three days on nothing but this, starting, of 
course, with the East, where the sun riaes. 
Make them stand with their right hand pointing 
to the East; then they will be looking North. 
They will be then much interested in making 
out the points of compass around the school- 
house; in what direction from it their different 
homes lie, &c. 

For learning to appreciate distance, have the 
children take a line of the proper length; get 
some tin pegs, and Bome day take your pupili 
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a mile, so that the children may learn from 1 
tual measurement the number of rods in a milt- 
Thus they will always have an idea of distance. 
Again; take them to an upper room, or the 
roof — or up a tree — where they can look off. 
From this they can judge, w >th your assistance, 
of the shape of the land, and the way in which 
it is laid out into towns and villages, &c. Ex- 
plain boundary lines to them, so that they may 
not think, as some children have, that they are 
lines ploughed into the earth to separate states 
and counties. 

For a general view of the country, take them 
out some evening and teach them about the na- 
ture of things they see about them; of the trees 
— deciduous or evergreen,— about climate and 
mountains, &c. 

You can make assort of map by throwing a 
dipper of water on the floor and tracing lakes, 
rivers, branches, &c 

Begin at the school-houBe and work out 
Teach them the direction of their homes from 
it. Set them to noticing the streams in the 
neighborhood, and which way they run. Let 



them find out whether all these streams are ro 
nlng in the same direction. Set them thinkir 
oat why they run In one direction rather tin 
another, and what that proves about the gener 
shape of the laud. Then teach them aboi 
water-Bheds, and where all the streams* are rui 
ning to: all on their way at last to the oceans 

As you are teaching them the geography of 
country, tell them what sort of people, of an 
mals, and plants, and minerals, are found tln r 

All this is Physical Geography; the natun 
characteristics of the countries. 

Then, as for Political Geography, which trea 
of the divisions man has made of the earth. In 
gin also at home. 

1st. Lay out your School grounds; 
2d. Your village. 

3d. Your township, or whatever answers 1 
that division in your part of the country; 

r township will have t< 
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til their history and geography. It 
children a picture, a vivid, inter- 
ail notion of the countries, instead 
half comprehended lesson in the 



sites and means. 



of tl 

hook 

Our next lecture will be on Study: what it 
for. Its obj. 

AN ESSAY ON SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Read Before the Teachers' Institute, held 
»t Charlotte Court House, May 31st and June 
1st 1870, by 

Hknhy C. Edmunds, A Hampton Graduate. 

My specified time for opening school, is 
eight o'clock Winter and Summer, close at 
four P. M. 

Where the illiterates are numerous, I find 
that it requires from eight o'clock A. M. to 
four P. M. to give each class its due, allowing 
two recesses which take un hour and a tjuar- 
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classes are through with the first recitation, 
which is about ten o'clock, the books are^ laid 
aside, and each class passeB out in order for 
refreshment of about fifteen minutes. The 

i bell is rung at the expiration of the time, and 
each class passes in to its proper seat as before. 

I Here is very little confusion, through the whole 

j exercise of the day. 

3rd Recitation, is reading, orthography and 
dictation exercise. I teach Orthography by 

j calling off the words, giving the head scholar 

] the first and so on. Here each pupil has a 

; chance to correct any error that may occur\ 
above.and take the one down who made it. As 

j they are all eager for the head, there are few • 
errors made. As soon as the' spelling is called 
off, I give out verses from the New Testament 
to be written by all. The slates are passed as 
soon as this is over, and corrected, passed baok 
to the scholars, each one calling off the mis- L 
takes, and advancing accordingly. This exer 
cisc is then ended for the day. Afternoon ex- 
erciscs begin with writing, but I have observed 




3d. Elections. 
4th. Salaries. 
5th. Taxes. 

The officers will be, tmy. 

Magistrates; 
Constable;. 
Clerk; 
Collector; 

Town Commissioner; 

Tell them officers are created by election. 
When they ask you what that is, have an elec- 
tion in your Bchool to show them. If, at the 
time, there happens to be one in the town or 
state, all the better. All these things will be 
fixed in their minds by being made interesting. 
You should not depend on the book alone, but 
ubc illustrations of your own that wiM pleaBe 
and instruct the children. f 

Histoky should always go with Geography. 
They are twin sisters. 

Again begin at home; the home of the child- 
ren. |Then go on to the township, county, state, 
United States, North America. , Then South 
America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica. 

Of course-you will not have time to go much 
into detail. Take, for example, for one lesson, 
the six New England states; then the four Mid- 



ter of the time. My rule to attain regularity 
is that if any scholar comes and finds the door 
bnrred, he, or she goes hack for the day. 
Should they miss two successive days, their 
names are dropped from the roll. As they 
; arc all eager to attend, 1 have never had a 
I single name to erase on account of being late. 

1st Recitation in the morning is Arithmetic, 
, by all who are competent of studying it. This 
I exercise I commence by a review ofythe pre- 
! vious day's lesson, which is heard alternately 
; by the class. The next day's lesson is then 
; assigned by a brief explanation, each scholar 
| answering when he, or she can. By this means 
I the lesson for the next day, is pretty well mas- 
I tered. 

I go through in the same way with the en- 
I tire Arithmetic class. It generally takes a- 
| bout thirty or forty minutes for this exercise; 
: when over, I require the classes to retire to 
I their scats without whispering, and there re- 
| main, until the proper time for communica- 
I tion. * 

I 2nd Recitation is reading and spelling, 
I This I conduct with a review of the last day's 
lesson, as I before stated, only I give permis- 
I sion to go up in this exercise. When all the 



that this is not the proper time to begin the 
writing lesson, as the nerves are affected by 
play. I require all who are able to write to 
take part in this exercise. Those who are 
not writing in the copy-books, rule their slates 
for set copies by me. These are given accord- 
ing to abilities of scholars. After writing: 
the Alphabet class ia called to recite by pro- 
nunciation of certain words, such as ab, ba, be, 
hi, bo, &c. I teach them their letters, spell- 
ing and reading at the same time. In this 
way, they learn their letters, and read in 
about eight or ten weeks. They are then put 
in 1st Reader, which they read right off at 
sight without the sing-song, which so frequent- 
ly is the trouble with beginners. Last hour, 
is for Geography and Grammar. The former 
being Maury's and the Grammar, Bullion's. 
I teach first steps in Geography by reading the 
lesson for each day, questioning the class and 
explaining as they read. By this they leam 
the definitions &c, and very soon learn the 
use of the maps. I require them to study first 
steps in Geography when they enter the third 
Reader. My rule for teaching Grammar is, 
that the class learn first the definitions thor- 
oughly, and give examplea to each one, in 
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this process they are . better able to get an 
idea of Grammar. The classes find their 
Grammar lessons, to be most complicated. 
This being the last lesson of the day, I give 
more time to it. 

Friday the last day of the school week ; No 
new lesson is assigned to that day, a general 
review 3 from Monday's lesson is required of 
each class. I close thereby a spelling match 
and amusement in singing. My present 
school has fifty one pupils on the roll, and only 
four are in their alphabet. 

CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE HA- 
WAIIAN ISLANDS, 

Extracts from a private letter-journal. 
ROYAL BATilH. AH ANCIENT TEMELK. 

Yesterday I took your old college friend, 
Mr. H., to see the old dilapidated place of 
refuge beyond Punnhou. A part of the walU 
remain, though broken. A portion of it had 
been carted off for ship ballast in the daysof 
Kaahumanu. Under a sheltering rock is a 
spring'of excellent water, tabu in the days of 
yore to all bnt chiefs. The old warrior Koine- 
hameha I. has quaffed his thirst here, besides 
many others of rank, before and after his day. 
The roof of the rock is decorated with maiden 
hair, which grows and adheres to the rock on 
the inside. A short distance off is a larger 
basin of water, from the same Boring, covered 
by shelving rock grown over with diminutive 
maiden-hair on the inner side. This is where 
royalty used to bathe. Gold fish have been 
put into this bath-tub, beautiful in their frisk- 
ing brightness. It is several feet in depth and 
extends back out of- sight under the rock. 
Then the water passes under ground and emp- 
ties into marshy ground covered with tall 



v- rushes which used to be made into 
- Within the enclosure, which is not more 
than two acres in extent, perhaps less, stones 
are scattered in profusion.* I have asked sev- 
eral natives about the spot, but they seem ig- 
norant of what it watt, only that it was sacred j 
to chiefs: perhaps it was a place where human 
sacrifices were offered — more likely a place of 
refuge from theavengerof blood, as in the Mosa- ! 
ic dispensation. It has no written history. Such 
places are^ound on the other islands. Tradi- 
tion says that on each island there used to be 
a city of refuge where fugitives were safe. 

THE LEGISLATURE. HAWAIIAN POLITICS. 

The Legislature is In full blast. There is a 
strong feeling of prejudice existing among na- 
tives toward whites; they do not seem to dis- 
criminate between friends and foes. Some- 
times- 1 can hardly regret that this nation is 
diminishing. " A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing" is fully verified in the natives. It j 
makes them so self-conceited, so lifted up I 
when they ge't a little knowledge ! Several of ' 
the native ministry have proved unworthy. | 
They seem to long to go to the Legislature. ■ 
Natives elected to that position are inflated 
with vanity and often fail in decent common 
sense. All are well dressed, many in broad- 
cloth, but are minus a shamefacedness. They 
will keep the House hours in discussing the 
horse and dog tax, about a supply for them- ' 
selves of letter stamps, luncheon, ice, &c, to 
the exclusion of important business. Political : 
life is more desirable to them than anything ■ 
else at present— like many white people, per- j 
haps. { ) 

HOME NEWS. 

Grandmother Judd was buried May 15th, 
aged ninety-four. Mrs. Thurston, the last of 
the first missionaries who came to these shores 
in 1819, is nearing the "Shining Shore." 
Others of us who came in after years will ere 
long follow. My remaining time is short. 
Surely, life setnis in retrospect "like a swift 
cloud, like the early dew." 

Lizzie Bingham (daughter of the pioneer 
missionary) continues her boarding school for 
native girls in the old missiojh house where we 
used to live. • You will, I think, remember 
how the roof of the house was lifted up by 
pulleys and suspended in the air till a second 
story was added by piling up adobies; how 
the kind Captain of the British Sloop of War, 
Juno, sent his sailors ashore and manned the 
ropes, and, at the signal given by the fife and 
, drum, they all heaved away together, and the 
roof went up. The old mission building and 
printing-office are both occupied by scholars, 
except the lower part which is the the resi- 
dence of Hiram Bingham and his wife. 

May 22d. Mr. H. site just now on the 
newly painted front verandah, curtained from 
the sun and bright light by the ever-green vines, 
reading ,, ^evenoaks r ' by Dr. Holland. Yeater 
day he preached at the Bethel and in the eve) 
ing a temperance sermon at Fort Street Churc! 
. The liquor traffic has recently been discuss* 
in the Legislature, und, after all the voluminous 
speeches^ is left just where they started with 
it. So the curse will roll on its consuming 
flood and destroy lives and happiness. 

OBJECT TEACHING. 

Yesterday afternoon, with a large fading apt 
leaf and a young, small and bright one in the 



carriage, I rode out to MoiUili where were 
gathered together about seventy persons, a 
large proportion children and yo.ing people. 
The leaf which was turning yellow on the 
edges, and i~j spotB, was my subject, with the 
young leaf to start upon. A man read ** We 
all do fade as a leaf," besides other Scripture 
which I named. Object teaching can be made 
impressive to natives when itjpan be brought 
in. You will perhaps remember the upland 
kolo or apf, as having a leaf stem of some five 
or six feet and a width of about thirty inches, 
— the leaf is heart formed. 

May 23d. Last eve I went with Mr. H. to 
hear a free lecture on Poland by a Polish Count 
who is here with bis daughter. It was very 
interesting. Poor oppressed Poland ! Over- 
bearing Russia! The lecture was in the Lyce- 
um, a nice place, fitted up and owned by Mr. 
Waterhouse ; it once was the Methodist Church. 
While there, a horn blew to report the steamer 
from Australia as near, so I close my letter be- 
fore breakfast. 

June 5th. The drives grow increasingly 
pleasant, with constant improvements on the 
plains and the increase in size and number of 
the algeroba trees. King and Beritania streets 
have recently been widened and improved, 
and cross roads cut from one to the other on 
the plains, so that with cultivation, houses 
and gardens, there will soon be more delight- 
ful drives. 

We rode yesterday to the old crossing over 
what was once a marshy path, now a nice road. 
A rocky foundation covers several acres in that 
vicinity, with frequent algeroba trees lifting 
their crested heads of bright green where there 
is soil enough for the roots to cling and spread. 
They might be called very temperate trees, re- 
quiring little drink or nourishment. On the 
left of this hard path are numerous tall, dark- 
green rushes which ever have a cooling look. 
Formerly they were much used in making 
mats for floors, being spread on the ground in 
thatched houses. They were nourished by 
the quiet waters of the spring and bathing 
places of the old temple of refuge. Somewhere 
the water from these fountains oozes out and 
keeps the marshy grounds moist. Near by is 
a small pond whose waters are only rippled by 
the trade wads. Ducks swim and bathe there 
us tho' in Efysian waters. A few geese may 
sometimes be seen, with elongated necks, 
squawking and waddling on in haste to bathe. 
I always stop to listen to these rare, strange 
sounds, pleased to be reminded of early days 
on Hampden County hills. The scene comes 
vividly before me of permission given by my 
now sainted mother to go and see a neighbor 
" pick geese." They were driven into a small 
enclosure; then one was caught amid the gen- 
eral squalling, and an old stocking drawn over 
the head to prevent the use of the bill in self- 
df fence, while the pure white or gray robe 
was taken off in pitiless jerks, and the poor, 
frightened bird was made as destitute of cov- 
ering as many cannibals I have since seen in 
the South Sea islands. The shrill sound of 
the goose's voice awakens many pleasant recol- 
lections of early childhood and thus is more 
charming to my ear than a musical concert. 
Then, to Bee their seeming delight as they 
plunge into the pond whose waters are like a 
sea of glass. 

A HAWAIIAN MEETING HOUSE. 

Now on toward the church, is the hill, not 
steep or long, but rough with many stones. 
We drive slowly as the carriage jerks and 
shakes ; near by are several graves — over one 
or two are dilapidated frames; we jolt along 
to the east side of the house, so that Bessie 
would think she was tied as she stood quietly 
with her head to the coral wall of the house. 
The two doors are on the south side. We en- 
tered; the door sill being two and a half feet 
from the ground, but a projecting stone from 
the foundation made a step. First sat a class 
of men and women studying the Bible. We 
passed over a time-worn floor and time-worn 
dingy benches to where some thirty rather un- 
tidy boys and girls were answeringquestions by 
their S. 8. teacher. I have long since ceased 
to be moved by their incongruous wardrobes. 
A new comer might be amused. There was a 
girl with a gay calico dress hanging loosely, 
with bare feet, and a gay cotton handkerchief 
tied around her shoulders by two corners, and, 
over a bushy head of hair, a jaunty white hat 
trimmed with white satin ribbon and white 
feather. Pretty hats are numerous here, im- 
ported from Europe and the States. Now and 
then one is dressed in very good taste. Taste 
in dress is much more chaste than formerly. 
You can imagine the scene, with bright, laugh- 
ing faces^. f visited the different classes. The 
church seems so dingy, so empty, so barn-like. 
One window was out for repairs, the next was 
half gone; all' were more or less broken. On 
the north side the trade wind rushed through, 
so for shelter I sat on an old rough bench in 
" •&& of the Koa pulpit. The walls were lav- 
ihly decorated with wasp nests, while "yel- 
low jackets " flew about over our heads. The 
teacher tapped a small bell, signal for closing. 
A boy of some fourteen years took some music 
books from the table, and passed them around. 
A top of the bell "and all stood up: another 
tap aud all sang quite nicely. Through with 
that, and the way was clear for me. The Leg- 



islature having recently discussed the liquor 
question, I took that for my subject, selected I 
appropriate Scripture, had it read, talked j 
a!>out it aud asked and answered questions. 
Then followed remarks from men and women, 
for I always wish to make such meetings a 
kind of family gathering, which natives like. 
There was praying and very good singing. A 
native called for monthly collections, which 
amounted to some six dollars. Then a gen- 
eral hand-shaking, and we turned our faces 
toward home. 



The hill mound the church is so rocky and 
so covered with small stones that' it often re- 
minds me of the Scripture, which speaks of 
the stony ground hearers. Weeds and grass 
flourish there only when rain is abundant, but 
when dry summer comes they wither and die. 
So the poor natives will listen to truth for a 
while and seek earnestly the presence of the 
Holy' Spirit; but some temptation comes, and, 
like the weeds, they wither away. O what a 
weight of responsibility rests upon foreigners 
for the evil, wicked examples, nets and influ- 
ence | they have brought to bear upon these 
half tutored people! 

I have often been reminded of the genuine 
Christian by the flourishing algeroba tree, 
which lives and grows, green and bright, in 
stony, dry soil, bearing fruit for the horse to 
feedon, fuel for our kitchens, and affording a 
shade from the hot rays of the sun, besides be- 
ing a charming resting place for the eye. 

THE VIEW, 

From the same hill every prospect in nature 
is pleasing. The rough, beautifully varied 
shades and forms of numerous hills could 
scarcely be transferred to canvas or paper, 
without losing their grandeur or beauty. 

Away off in the distance rise the blue hills 
of Ewa, often crested with fleecy clouds, 
moved on by the trade winds as though hasten- 
ing to some resting place. 'Again, they are 
stretched out on the sides of the mountains 
beyond or disappear, or descend in showers. 

The view is ever attractive, ever changing. 
Between this hill on to lower Waikiki the 
grounds arc covered with tt robe of green which 
never fades, nurtured by the stream which 
runs east of the church down into the vtUley 
and onward to the ocean. Flourishing kafo 
patches, some sugar cane, bananas, mango, 
lauhala and algeroba trees, with other trees 
and shrubbery, make it a spread of green, 
beautiful to look at. 

THE PACIFIC. WAIKIKJ. 

The blue ocean seems fringed with hao trees 
which hide the sanded shore. Beyond is the 
ever restless Pacific, dashing and foaming in 
a wreath 'of white spray oyer the. breakers. 
Out of all this spring the feathery plumes of 
the cocoanut trees, lifted on their tall trunks 
above their surroundings, and seemingly ris- 
ing out of the water. This place (Waikiki) is 
the great bath-tub of Honolulu. Comfortable 
cottages are built for families in the summer 
months. Small shanties are put up near the 
beach where the bathing dress is donned, and 
where ladies and children wade out to splash 
or play or swim, as they are inclined. Roy- 
alty has cottages there, and one pretty one 
built by the late king stands unoccupied— sa- 
cred to his memory. \ 

Pundhou is nestled down in the green foli- 
age of the algeroba. A bridge spans the 
stream of water on the way to the beautiful 
valley of Patolo, but the road is suitable only 
for horseback riding. I do not ride now, 
although it has been my delight from child- 
hood. My last horseback ride was through 
the dead, hollow trunk of a prostrate Califor- 
nia big tree, a distance of some eighty feet, 
and I sat erect on the saddle. You will re- 
member on this rough Palolo road the clusters 
of cactus here and .there ; an ugly, ill-shapen, 
poverty looking plant, yet when one of its 
clumsy leaves has decayed the fibres left show 
the skill of its great Author. 

OLD DIAMOND HEAD. 

Now let us look over to ' ' Diamond Head " 
(au extinct volcano) which is/n full view from 
Stony Hill. There it stands, firm and un- 
changed, one of the 1 1 everlasting hills. " 
With feet immovably fixed and ever laving in 
the waters of the ocean, which dash and foam, ' 
recede and return in fury against its firm foun- 
dations. Beneath its rocky cranium what 
volumes of history are stored away in language 
unknown to mortal man. From its first being 
till now, never young, never old; its brown 
locks never change, and its bald crown never 
blooms. Its corrugated, jagged Bides never 
yield to changing fashions, brown is the inva- 
riable color of its robe. From beneath its 
ky brows what has not its eye beheld! AU 
convulsions and upturnings of nature when 
Be circling hills came to light, when the is- 
land of Oahu was formed, and liquid fires 
long since extinct bubbled and bubbled in Its 
own bosom. 

When the first human beings stepped on 
these shores, ages ago, their customs, habits, 
their wars and peace, all were seen by this un- 
failing eye. It beheld the banner of Peace 



and Love, Good Will to Men, unfurled, for the 
first missionary ship rounded old ** Diamond 
Head." There is knowledge in that old head, 
but who shall fathom it! J am often reminded 
of what the natives exclaimed when I showed 
them a piece of rock from Mars Hill which 
Ellen brought fiom her trip to Greece\ We 
read St. Paul's eloquent, soul stirring words, 
showed them the bit of rock, perhaps on 
which he stood; they gathered'around to take 
it aud feel it, and then exclaimed ".duus!" 
If it could only speak and tell what it knows. 
So of old Diamond Head. 

(To be continued.) I 



We publish part of a private letter 
from Judge Abraham Fornander of the 
Circuit Court of the Sandwich Islands, 
who for many years was editor of the Gov- 
ernment newspaper, and more recently In- 
spector General of Schools. We think 
his statements are of general interest. 

Lahaina, Maui, August 31, 1876. 
For your kind interest in my projected 
work on the "Origin and Migrations of the 
Polynesian Ilace, &c," I am glad and grate- 
ful. About the year 1860, I commenced to 
collect whatever remnants of Ancient Folk-lore 
still lingered on the lips of the old natives. I 
employed several intelligent Hawaiiuns at con- 
siderable expense for that purpose. I got ac- 
cess to David Halo's ,and Judge Andrews' 
Collections and whatever had been previously 
published on the subject. The result was 
that' I found myself in possessipn of probably 
the largest extant collection of Meles, Kaaos, 
Mookuauhaus, Pules and Wananas of olden 
time from Hawaii-nei. To this I added all I 
could lay my hands on of what had been. pub- 
lished or written touching the same subjects at 
the Southern groups of Polynesia, the Marqu, 
j Society, Hervcy, Tonga, Samoa und Fiji. In 
' perusing, assorting and comparing this mass 
I of materials, I found that the Polynesian fam- 
; ily had a very distinct national record of their 
own, touching their origin and their migra- ' 
tions. The traditions of one group would sup- 
■ plement those of another. What was obscured 
' by fable or forgotten through lapse of time in 
| one, would stand out clearly and intelligently 
i in another. Thus the desire awoke in me to 
afford the Polynesians an opportunity to be 
heard in their own behalf. How I will suc- 
! ceed, remains to be seen.. The work has nec- 
essarily been long as well ns laborious, my 
time having been so much cut up by official 
duties and constant travelling, besides having 
i frequently to wait while sending to the United 
States or Europe for books of reference that 
could not be obtained here. 

That the Polynesian family came immedi- 
I ately from the Indian Archipelago— from the 
Sunda Islands to Timor and the Moluccas — 
I into the Pacific, their legends and traditions 
bear ample testimony, and there their kindred 
: still survives in the scattered tribes of Battas, 
! Dyhas, Buguis and others, from Sumatra to 
Gilolo; that, so fur from being an offshoot 
| of the Malay family, as has been advanced by 
I so many prominent writers, they are an older 
j race by centurieB if not milenniums and were 
in possession of the Indian Archipelago when 
'■ the Malays and Hindoos first invaded it, — I 
' think can be now established ; and there are 
j traces of their having at one time occupied * 
i the western coa»t of Deccan and the northern 
| shore of the Persian Gulf. Many of their 
| myths, legends and remnants of ancient culte 
j indicate a long, and protracted intercourse 
i with the Cushite-Dbaldean and Cushite- 
i Arabian peoples of Southwestern Asia, from 
i whom those myths, &c, were undoubtedly 
i derived. Their far from uniform complexion, 
j varying from lightest olive to darkest brown; 
the diversity in the contour of countenance — 
! from the broad-browed, eagle-nosed Roman, 
( and high-browed, hook-nosed Arab, to the . 
f low-browed, flat-nosed Celt; the unmistakable 
connection of the language with the Arian of 
a pre-Vedic period, — all indicate a mixture of 
race and — ex necessitate m — a mixture of 
Arian, Cushite and Dravidian, such as may be 
witnessed any day in the Punjauh, Bengal and " 
Deccan. Wm. V. Humboldt and Franc. Bopp 
were the first to discover and acknowledge the 
relation (verwandtschaft) of what they called 
the Malayo-Polynesian tongue to the Sado- 
European, and my own investigations tend but 
to confirm their main propositions. Humboldt 
and Bopp erred, however, in assuming the 
Polynesian to be a corrupted dialect of the 
Malay, and both to be corrupted forms of the 
Sanskrit. My examination of the subject has 
led me to the conclusion that kindred words 
in Malay are of Sanskrit or Sanskritoid origin, 
whereas the same words in Polynesian are of 
pre-Vedic origin, before the Arian language had 
fully developed those inflexions, cases, gen- 
ders and teases, which characterized it in all 
its branches when first it entered in the light 
of history. In short, with old Dr. Roe of 
Hana, whom perhaps you remember, I hold 
that the Polynesian is the Avus or Atavus of 
the Sanskrit, though the language, as well as 
the people, has suffered greatly from its fusion 
with the Dravidian. 
My work is slowly progressing to com pie- 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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If I could afford six months' constant ' bearanoe ; you 
tention, I would probably finish it by that [ selves, and d' 
even become 

fu) in your intercourse with the parents of 
your pupils and your acquaintance generally, 
The following letter from an ex-onfeder- ' not to demand the respect and consideration to 



gain a victory over your- 
u your adversaries ; they may 
r friends. Be especially care. 



which you feel entitled on account of your su. 
perior knowledge ; be courteous to aU, and par- 
ticularly respectful to tlie aged ; bear always 
in mind that if the ignorant and superstitious 
whom you meet had enjoyed your privileges, 
they would probably have equalled, perhaps 
surpassed, you in your attainments; let 
lity, therefore, crown your other virtues. 
Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the doad our Lord Jesus, that gieat 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work to do his will, working in you 
that which is well pleasing in His sight, 
through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for- 



J children, Don't run away from Jesus! 
j Now, why iicrt run away from Jesus? First, 
I because he loves us. When an earthly friend 
loves us we try to do all in our power to please 
that friend ; but how much more does Jesus love 
us than any othtjr friend ever could ! and he has 
shown this love by dying to save us. And sec- 
ond, because we should love him, accept him as 
our Saviour, and so be happy in this world, and 
live with him in heaven. 



ever and ever. 

Tour sincere friend, 



M. A. h. 



ate soldier is, we belie ve.an index of the sen. 
timent that prevails widely in the South 
and justifies the belief that, as a class, the 
men who fought for their convictions have 
honestly accepted the decisions of war and 
are to be trusted in the reconstruction of 
the South far more 'than those who talked 
up Secession and violence and, with some 
exceptions, still live to foment ill feeling. 

Mexia, Texas, Sept. 26th 1870. 
Dear Sir : 

At the request of a number of colored citizens 
ox this place 1 write you making enquiries con- 
cerning a School -teacher for them. A state- 
.uent of the location, surroundings, require- 

Sents Sic will better enable you to understand 
,eir wantaaud kniw theirability Sic. Enclosed 
Ijaend you Htatemeni of the town and County, 
taken from onr town paper. There are twenty 
or thirty families of colored people ii vine in 
this place. Their livelihood is principally por 
ters, draymen, laundrymen and servants. 
There is a patrt 
$1 per month 

month, besides others, say 23 more who can pay 
in produce from farm Sic The School will pay 
about f>0 per month if the right kind Of a teach 
er has hold of it. The State Public School fund 
' will pay almost the entire tuition for ten months 
ol all pupils between the ages of 8 and 14 years, 
which money is paid promptly at the end of 
each month. The colored people here have a 
very good house of their own which they have 
erected during the oust year, which they use as 
a Church and school-room. They want a good 
steady, pious Colored man to come in their 
mfiUBl and teach the school, labor in the Sun- 
day School and assist in dispelling the igno- 
rance, vice and superstition that now envelop 
them. The predominant religion among them 
is Baptist. 

I feel an interest in tile colored race of the 
South, es|>ecially of Texas, though much .has 

lfed7cr. B nd i a n taJin b ' iC ZlTtXrt 8inCe ' b >' " Vir 8 inia 8cilb ° I 0fflcCr and could i ™l™w7pr.e S ™;s tosix people and 
KeCnor norn^-Z 'raised in the mWst of ! " ot be 8ent the entire available yet she had no. a cent in the world. She was 

a large Blave population. SIv father's family ; force of graduates and ex-students, nearly ! as good as gold, and she gave something of her- 
owned more than low slaves before the war. j two hundred in number, were already en- j **" 1o "" wno w ere so happy as to meethei. 

I myself was a soldier during the whole war in I gaged in teaching. Some are discouraged ' 1 — 

the Confederate Army of Texas, and 1 feel 1 
cab any truthfully that no one wishes the pros- 
perity of the colored race more than myself. 
Politically 1 am what is termed a Southern 
Bourbon or Democrat, though 1 have little to 
do with politics, and 1 udvise all the colored 
people to act as I do. 

I can assure you that there is not a more law- 
abiding, civil, quiet community in the South 
than this. Here, life, liberty and property are 
perfectly safe to all good citizens. 1 have writ- 
tea you thus lengthily so that you might know 
the wholr surroundings. 

Should you favor me with the information 
please address me as below. — 

TO HAMPTON GBADUATE TEACHERS. 

Philadelphia, October, 1876. 
If y thoughts often turn to you, graduates of 
the Hampton Institute, who have entered, or 



LETTEH8 PKOH GRADUATES. 

Among the former " Hampton Singers " 
who are doing a good work for their peo- 
ple, is a young woman of Norfolk, now 
teaching in the suburbs of that city. She 

ites thus of her work : — 

" My school has opened and 1 anticipate a 
happy time. It is a good walk, but I don't mind 
it. 1 cleaned it up myself and helped put in 
the benches. Tile windows were broken 
very much; the weeds had grown up fearfully, 
but I got a hoe and Boon found entrance to the 
door. ThiB begun my school life as teacher. 

The little ones were pleased, and 1 think they 
thought me rather used to work with my 
sleeves rolled up. 

Yours, very truly, (*., * 

The need of teachers for the colored 
race is greater than ever. A call has come j daughter 

from Texas,through an ex-confederate sol- tiun to u lon "' tiresome story from her grmd 
dier, for a teacher from Hampton, for a ' though, she had he, ' 

prosperous colored settlement at Mexia. | anll °^ lcn it e eu V d 
Four teachers were applied for, a few days j by „ g0 od-night k 



.T MARY GAVE. 

When the contribution is taken up in church- 
es, boys and girls throw in money which their 
parents have gi ven them for that purpose. The 
money is not their gift, but »but of their father 
and mother. They have just as much to- spend 
for their pleasure as they had before. And bo 
I once heard u kindhearted girl complain that 
she had nothing of her own that she could give. 
I will tell you what she gave in one day, and 
you will see that she was mistaken. She gave 
an hour of pntient care to her little baby sister, 
who was cutting teeth She gave a string and 
a crooked pin, and a great deal of advice to her 
little three-year-old brother, who wanted to 
play at fishing] She gave Ellen, the help, 
the precious hour to go and visit her sick baby 
at home, for Ellen was a widow, and left her 
child with its grand-mother, while she worked 
to get bread for both. She could not have seen 
them very often! if our generous Mary bad not 
offered to attend the door and look after the 
kitchen fire while she was away. 

But this was jnot all that Mary gave. She 
dressed herself neatly, and looked so bright, 
and kind,and obliging, that she gave her moth- 
er a thrill of pleasure whenever she caught sight 
of her young, pleasant face. She wrote a let- 
ter to her fatheri who wriH absent on business, 
in which she gafc hiin all the news he wanted, 
such a frank, artless way that he th inked his 
"leart. Sir: gave patient ntten 



IMEIIUI THCT StEIEn. tiD USSII 5T.. K« Till. 

Illustrated Christian Weekly 



A n page Journal wen a. lapled to the want! 
people, being an att-.-uve and highly Interesting 
Weekly " ""*"" an<1 to'tfn-toned literary 

. t', 1 * &!? ° n, f Utudrattd religious Weekly in the 
land. The vofuntary testimonials of the press and 
public, and its great success, abundantly attest its 
V Send for sample. Now Is the time to 



mother, tli 

before. She laughed just at the right til , 
:ade the old lady happy 
Thus she had given 



at the decrease of wages in certain coun- j DYSPEPSIA, 
ties, thirty dollars! per month being paid j Americans are particularly subject to this 
where the salary last year was thirty-five ' diaeaac and its effects: such as Sour Stomach, 
dollars per month. There are now on Ble 1 f*± 5S±!fe " abitual . Ctostiveness Heart- 

r~i „!„„ »„„„!,„„ _i,„ „„ t u« „ I <>ain. Water-brash, coming up of the food, 

plied t^ 006 ™ wu0 caanot be sa P- 1 coated tongue, diaagreeable't ,b^ in the mouth; 



Windsor Station, Va. Aug. loth 1876. 
Dear Workman : 
Since I have been home I visited Miss T. J. 
Brown's exhibition and I must say that it 
the finest that I have ever seen. I reached 
place where Mias Brown had been teaching. 
She has been there about five months, and the 
people say that she has done more good and has 
taught the children more than any teacher they 
have ever had. They said that she has not only 
taught them their books, but she has taught 
them how to conduct themselves in the presence 
of others and what it is to be honest and truth. 



Sanitation of the Heart and all diseases of the 
toroach and Liver. Two doses of Green's 
August Flower will relieve you at once, and 
there positively is not a case in the United 
States it will not cure If you doubt this go to 
„. y° aT Dru S6'st and get a Sample Bottle for 10 
I reached the ! canta and ^ it- Regular size 75 cents. 6-ly 



who are about, to enter, upon the work for i ful. ! I think that Miss Brown has well repre. 
which you have been preparing for several ! sented the Hampton Normal School. She has 
years,— your life-work, 1 trust, it will be ; and ' carried out what she was taught while Bhe was 
I picture you to myself in ' your school-houses, at the school. I could,; tell when the children 
surrounded by adults, and children. You are would come upon the platform, it seemed as if 
ful| or hope and ardor, resolved to benefit your ! I could see the presence of Miss Brown in them, 
pedple, and I pray that your efforts may be j They had the very appearances of Miss Brown, 
successful in this good and noble undertaking. The. people of Southampton County are satis- 
I know how to sympathize with you in your ! fied that Hampton is the place to send their 
various difficulties ; I have myself experienced children to make men and women of them, 
many that you will have to endure, although j They are very anxious to have their children to 
not'lbe bodily hardship that may fall to your ] 'earn and more so to have Miss Brown to come 
lot. There may be some trials that you have b,CK an<1 'each them as she has promised to do. 
not anticipated ; for instance, one will be the 1 do hope that all the Hampton teachers will do 
want of appreciation on the part of those for I as well where ever they go as Miss Brown has 
whom you are laboring: not only will the | done in Southampton County. She has brought 
children fail to have an adequate conception of | a name on the school * K - 
the effort you are making, but their parents, | out - SUe was though 
who ought to be more sensible, will expect you j and c0 ' f! d ' Ere ry o 

to az-mmnlish imruwsihilit.ins. will link for I name behind US, and 1 

ers of Hampton to try 



to accomplish impossibilities, will look for 
great results in a short time, will accuse you of 
partiality, and want of method and ability ; 
probibly, those whose children give you the 
most trouble, will find the greatest fault with 
you. 

After diligent labor all day, struggling 



that is the beat we can. 



that will not be blotted 
, well of by both white 
le of us can leave such a 
would entreat the teach- 
and do as she has, and 



DON'T RUN A WAT. 
I know a little boy, named Henry, 



in yourselves, — you will go Lome in the even- 
ing, weary and dispirited, almost ready to 
abandon yuur post. Then, think of Him .who 
came, unto His own, and His own received Him 
not ; His own, the people of Israel, the highly 
favored nation ; how little the Lord Jesus 
Christ was appreciated while lie walked among 
men,, healing the sick, opening the eyes of the 
blind, casting out evil spirits, and brlni ' 
dead to life ; think how lie was bruf 



Sut to shame for our take ; what indignities 
le endured, and finally what a painful death 
He suffered that we might live forever. Should 



the disciple expect to fare better than his Mas- 
ter, the servant than his Lord ? 
Such reflections will nerve you to fresh ef- 



relying upon a strength above your 
you will, I trust, be ready for renewed 
let. Pray for meekness, patience and for- 



where." But it is often the case that he does 
not return as soon as |ie might; he runs away 
from home, instead of reluming to it. 

Now, this little boy not only runs off, but he 
also disobeys his mother, and thus runs away 
from Jesus : because t) e Bible says, "Children, 
obey youV parents in the, Lord, for it is right." 
' When Henry cornea home he is tempted to 
~J tell a falsehood to cover up his wrong-doing, 
tn thus adding sin to sin and going farther from 

Jesus. v 

There are a great many ways by which little 
boys, and little girls too, can run away from 
JesuB. For example:! by taking that which 
does not belong to them ; by deceiving,, or by 



doing anything that would diapjeaae God, 
am afraid Henry is not the only one who has 
formed this habit; and so I write to all the 



AUGUST FLOWER. 

The most miserable beings in the world are 
those sufferipg from Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
plaint. 

More than seventy-five per cent, of the peo- 
ple in the United States are afflicted with these 
two diseases and their effects, such as Sour 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Habitual Cestiveness, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Heart-burn, Water- 
brash, gnawing and burning pains at the pit 
of the Stomach, Yellow Skin, Coated Tongue 
and disagreeable taste in the moutb, coming up 
of food after eating, low spirits, &c Qo to the 
Drug Store and get a 75 cent bottle, or a Sam- 
ple Bottle for 10 cents. Try it. Two doses 
will relieve you. For Sale in Hampton by 
Messrs. Selden & Co., and Druggists generally. 



PROTECT TQUR BUILQINSS 
Which may be done with one-fourth the usual 
expense, by using our 

PATENT SLATE FAINT, 

MIXED BEADY FOR USB. \ 

Fire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical 
and Ornamental. 
A roof may bo covered with a very cheap shlnale. 
and by application of this slate be made to last lrom 
20 to 25 years. Old roofs can be patched anu coated, 
looking much better, and lasting longer than neW 
shingles without the slate, for ; 

One-Third the Cost of Heshingling. 

The expense of slating new shingles is only about 
the cost of simply laying them, fhe paint Is nx£ 
paooFturainst oiwrks or flying embers, as may be eas.' 
Uy tested by any one. T (■ 

IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 
and for tin or Iron has no equal, as It expands bv 
heat, contracts by cold, and nrvKR cbacks nor scales 
Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing K53E5SS& 
man? ySSa,' " Bm *" * na preservedfo? 

This Slate Paint is 

EXTREMELY CHEAP. 
miSaSJSSS^ff co V r " hundred square feet of 
shingle roof, while on tin. Iron. felt, matched board. 
ZJSS " mooth , surface, from two qnarts to one 
E?iSS" !T" 1 , I . ^ 7 , "L 100 KluaTe feet ofam face, and 

Sp'XfwithaK'h."" ■ bca,y bo ">' " S 3p» 

No Tar is used in this Composition, 

a'umm .^ 11 ncltDer cmolt8 ln Winter, nor runs In 
On decayed shingles it fills op the holes and pores, 
and gives a new substantia! roof that will last for 
jean*. Ublid or warped shingles it brings to 
tlitir places, ami keeps them there. It fills up aJi 
holes In k elt roofs, stops the leaks— and althoap-* • 
slow dryer, rain docs not affect it a few hoorsa 
applying. As nearly all paints that arc blac" 
*■£? k*,?' , ? UI T >'°a obtain our okmuikk s 
which (for shingle roofs) is 

CHOCOLATE COLOR, 

apr"-'-' 
latt 
poses -i.atk. 

TIN ROOFS 

our red color is usually preferred, as one coat is 
equal to live of any ordinary palnL For 

BRICK WALLS 
our b bio iit hid is the only reliable Slate Paint aver 
Introduced that will effectually prevent dampness 
from penetrating and discoloring the plaster. 

These paints are also largely used on out-houses 
and fences, or as a priming coat on tine buildings. 

Our only colors are Chocolate, Kkd, Bright Red 
and Ubamoe, 

NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 

5 Gallons, can and box tfl m 



half barrel. , 



.16 ( 



Malls, Caps, and Slate Paint 
atjl^ cents per square foot^ 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 

Parties wanting fine native Oysters, either 
open or in the shell, can be supplied at very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 



■I ZESlVOLs'S 

NCY^CLOPEDIA. 

K ivl ngs, aml^i8?p len^dSnilps. 
■ ---'"utsa. knowledge In the 



. anM^fe Splen^Klps." Tne%alS 

rsal knowledge ln the InngbLge. 

Now in course of publication. SPECIAIJZXT with 



BuuK of unlv 



map sent for 80ola. auknts WANTED. 

CHAS, H. DAVIS, * Co., PUUdalpU*. 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 
Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest slid most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — 'Louiiaille 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Bottom Traveller. 



ln^inaterlals, etc., 'at the following low price's: 

' " • 

s 

ntfrolla ft.ply Tarred Boonng Felt, at \% cents per 
rolls S-ply Tarred Roofing Felt, at 2^ cents per 
^00 rolls Tarred Sheathing, at cent per square 

5000 gallons fine Knamel Paint, mixed ready for 
use, on Inside or outside work, at «2 per gallon. 

bend for sample card of color*. All orders must 
be accompanied with the money or satisfactory city 
references. No goods shipped C. O. D., unless ex. 
presp charges are guaranteed. 

Sample orders solicited. 

N. T. SLATE PAIKT COMPANY. 

102 A 1M MAIDEN LANE, New York. 



HOLMAFS 

Fever and Ape aid Liver Fad 

CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 

The Best Liver Regulator intheWorli 

Theonlytrueetlro 
for. and preventive 
of malaria, In all its 
forms : 

L rer Complaint, 




No. 83 JoUn Street, N. V 



AGENTS WANTED III TKI CENTENNIAL 

GAZETTEER UNITED STATES, 

showing the grand results of our fir*. lOO years. 
Everybody buys it, and agent* max* from ilO©*»- 
•200 a month. Also, -for the new hUtoriati work, ■ 

°°HVWEM BORDER i«r? l °* 

io history of American pioneer II fe 100 T 

rOQ—lts thrilling conflicts of red amrwG 

:cl ling adventures, captivities, forays, scoots, nlo- 
ser women and boys, Indian war-path*, camp-fife, 
and sports. A book for old and young. JVo compe- 
tition, Enormous sale*. Extra terras, illustrated cir- 



culars free. J. O. MoCrjBOT A Co., Ph. 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 

NATIONAL SERIES 

OP 

STANDARD 



Are You Going to Paint t 
Then Buy the J%\ r. Enamel Paint Co.'* 



O EE E 3Vl I G A Xj 



I ANDSAVEONETlllRDTIIECUSTOFPA NT Nl 

will lait TWICE AS LONG ua any other paint. '• ■ 
i Srod Is on many tliou«iii.lB or tlio tln.-t Ira I 



... twenty or tilt Stuto Pairs or the Unlo 
S. I. KKAMEL PAINT to., 103 rhantrn 



PAINT, 

l'„. Mnirr.Mir or which have been Palnt«ji Stl 
I KU1CAI. PAINT ha* taken FIRST PREMIUMS 
Mill UK COLORS SENT FREE. Address, 

HUB BROS.. I0» Water Mrcet. Cltvelaal. 0. 



r 



This series or school-books, numbering between 
three *nd rour hundred volumes. is i «™>f» , and P°K 
ulnrly u,ed in every lection of the United Stall, and 
bVeSirycla.. «f eitUen.. representing all shades or 
Poiufci" opinion and religions bellefT 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
gride of science and literature, from the Primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the absSVusc ami difficult "West Point Course." 

The series Is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many,' maintains its own standard of 
mcrltTand assists. In Its place, to round the perrccl 
whole. ... 

It Is the pride or the Publishers that their 'Im- 
print appeara In not a single poor, or even Imllffer- 
Sat tazMmok Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
Ut'e-Se is a sort ofguarantee which the educa- 
ttonalpubllc have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly do- 
nomfnatal t h,7 S aW»^8B«LE8 0/ STAND- 
ART) SCHOOL BOOKS-a title which Is now unl. 
vVrsally conceded In Its broadest sense, and which 

SSffiwfng well-known and universally popular 
works: 

HATIOHAL READERS AND SPELLERS 

PARKER * WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GBAMMAB 

W. CLARK, A. M. 

NATIONAL OOTJBSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

MONTBITir" XiNALLT. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DAVJSB, LL. D. 




CLOTHING 



HOUSE 



tailing |l0tlpn. |ott$f 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 



BARNE'8 BRIEF U. 8. HISTORY. 
BABNB'8 SCHOOL SINGER. / 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JKPSON'8 MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. | 
CLEVELAND'S COHPENDIUMS. 
NOBTHEND'S 8PEAKEB8. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
FEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'8 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROOBESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S OANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
POSTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAR VIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
, CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOKMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC 



„ & wririsgsj* 

Manufacturers' Agents and Dealers In 
Supplier o/ all Unit for 

STEAMBOATS, 
RAILROADS, 

MACHINE SHOPS, 
& SAW MILilsS, 
And a s>*«rat assortment of Hardware 
and mechanics' Tools. 



Richmond. Va., 
Muni's Or 
A.I. OOWIU'S FATtDT iMPSOY- 
II THIUH WATH WHEELS, CONN 
AM WHEAT milS.QEAIIlia, Hill 
MACHIHEAT, AC. AISO, ENGINES, 
■ CIIUS, SAW MI11S, CASTINGS, 
FOROIHGS, AC. 

Send for Circular. tf. 





The principles upon which we do business 
to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 
FOR BOY'S 



J2ttnTJL*!£Z$Z$ . ! CMuuric-n Ebncatia.al Cnrloporti., 

Market square, Portsmouth. Va. »-tf. I A REFERENCE lH>OK FOR ALL MATTERS OF 

. ~ | EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Theodorlck A. Williams. Wm. C. Dickson. AND IN THE WORLD. 

_ . nriilliue * PO. ' It is valuable for Teachers, Scbool Offlccrs, Clergy- 
T. A. WILLIAMS Si t,lF., , an|lnjm Bailor.. Politicians, ana Parej.1. with 
WnniVOlir fS-RftirERS. ' children to educate. H Is endorsed by the highest 
TT HOIjtiSA.L.Xj XXtiUljEin.a) i anthorllUM ln tUo landi am0 ng which are 47outof 
Ann £ j u state and Territorial Superintendents. It con- 

Anuuiscmu, MCHCH AKT3 tains 300 pp., bound ln cloth, *2 ; ln manllla covers, 

G©MMt3St©N WEHt.H«Nl I a. ^ w s(JH ERMEItHORN * CO., Publishers, 

Hi Roanoke Square, Norfolk^Va. 

w 



The whole crowned by a unique oolleetlon or pro- Z o .5 n =|3 

fesslonM manuals known as ® S Co . 3£ ° 

iSS5 I 35 s - 

i a _ -2=." 

B IjS r | S , 

I: | 

1 Hi 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



A DeKrtptlve Catalogue or all A. S. Barnes * Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teacher? Monthly commands ln Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the oountry allords. Subscription, (l per annum. 

A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Stree£ New York, • 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans- I 

IMS, ly 



3 °3 



The Chsspcl sad Best- Waists 18 lbs.-Pscks In . .... 

CAmteo M?ial llnund. Nickel Plsted. Durable, and prr^eutsl 



800 
, Lbs. 
Balanced 

( iini'i.i in. a.' a-ii ■>"■- K4tr wiin only 5 Lbs. 

nil U»Mr^«mrurttims lbs Hesk-Invlgorstc. the Hsaltkr-Doaklrs the 
J. W. Schermerhoro Si Co., Manufacturer,, 14 Bond St., New York 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

I . L \ • i 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadwat and Warren 
NEW YORK. 

10-TA, ly 



ZK re You Going to Paint ? 

A jhen BUY 2^ I L L B .1?, BROS. 

M, fa much handsomer, ttiid £ 1VI I VI A l» PAINT S i white or 



Ix Tears, ana now iook w wuh •» w ••?>" 
mi at twenty ol tho Slate Kalln. ot the Union 
1 BROS., lot Water Street, CleTtbutf. 0. 01 



Sample card oj color, .ent/ree. Address, 

N. T. INANKL PAINT CO., I0J Cbaaibers St., ». 1 
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THE IMPEBIAL COLLEGE Of JAPAN AT : the Outline History i>i Japanese Education, 
TOKIO I prepared for the Centennial Exhibition by 

re interested ir 



Our renders 
count of tlic visit i>. the Japanese Centennial 
Comuii-sioncrs of E mention '.o ilanipton Nor- 
mal Senool last mo all, will be pleased to sec 
the picture we giv uclow of tlic principal ed- 
ucational instituti <u in Jupall, the National 
University (if To..,o. Kaisci GakKo, us it is 
called there; or lie School lor the Advance- 
ment of Uvilizat 



i their Department of Educutio 
delicient ill teims to expres: 



uli- 



and Icar 
as the le 
i list be i 



Idle 



-.1 la 



its deliciel 
the Jiipnl 
thousands of characters that 



Our picture, f .r which we arc indebted to^u schoolboy's life are mainly spent in learning 
the Nun York JMhtutu Welkin, represents it his alphabet, each character of which means 
dressed willi lla •» lor the fcs.ul day of the : u l only u letter but a word, and changes its 
opcuiii" of the pr sent build. ng in 1873, by I meaning according to its poslcion in a sen- , 

the Emperor or M ittHa in person. The odd 1 tciicc, we must acknowledge that the young 1 It has one bundled and fifty stu.ienta. It was 



Across the si reel from it stands the Foreign i 
Language School, where German, French, I 
Russia. i ami Chinese are taught, with the ge- I 
ography. history and political economy of the 
re.-pcelive countries. 

In February, 1872, a female school was 
opened in Tokio under the charge of the Dc- '• 
partincnt of Education. Up to litis time the 
cuciiion „i ivoii.cn nail no, ie>. ived the tame 
that of in. n, and there- ! 
ovidiugU ter facilities 
was an impi.rlnm step in the hisl. ry of educu- 1 
lion. 'I lie school provides instil. ctiou in Ja- j 
pauesc and English. 

Iu 1874, the Tokio Female Normal School < 
.vas established for the training of teachers. | 

li 1 1MB mi,*. lulmlN'fl ami fiflv slu.iL'llls. It was I 



,111 slippi 



D., political honor was bestooed on scholars, 
and in U'JO the Empress Jilo. rewarded pro- 
fessors with a revenue. The first national 
university was founded in 008, in order to ed- 
ucate men for public employments. This 
education was not, however, universal and 
open to all classes, and it gradually declined 
with thcdccli.ieof the Empeior's power which 
was usurped for two hundred years by the 
Military Commanders, the last of whom gave 
themselves the title of Tycoon, and reduced 
'the Emperor to merely a nominal power, the 
shadow of a sovereign. In 1808 a revolution 
took place which restored the Mikado to 
his rightful throne. Among his first acts 
was the establishment of tt Department 
of Education and founding of free schools 




little vehicles 
carriages are 



in fro 

the ii-i 



t of it that look like baby- j 
MU-t&itt 



itios instead 
of cabs. Two of the coolies, or laborers, in 
their big h its are trying n get a fortig.icr for 
their pissongcr, wh le another sits resting in 
hi* chair. It is siiUt'ut those conveyances 
were rc.dly imitated fW u the baby-c images 
of some n't the /Vine 'ic in residents of Jap in. 

The University building is of wool like 
ninst of the Jipineso houses, stuccoed with 
plaster nod nofel with tiles. It is oil feet 
long, with thro-j wing! 192 feet long a id 1:13 
foot hig'i. an I c in aim seventy-nine room. 

US, (all Japmeso bathe 
I outbuildings are sop- 



•olloglins have 
,mploy them, 
iiys the Ou lie 



! I to le 



JTI1E IMPERIAL [COLLEGE OF JAPAN. 



ugh of language lessons to I founded by the Empress who gives $5,000 
At the lowest estimate," : yearly from her own private purse to promote 
istory "a schoolboy is rc- the education of her own sex ill tlic empire. 
- thousand characters, and This building was dedicated by the Empress 



i the eh: 



ehoolsiib: 



t three tho 



Hid 



pel s 



light or ten tho 



There is also a n 
It has been in o 

who would piss for men of g,c learning uro I sent out between 
expected tu be acquainted with many tens of dred. graduates, 
thousands. I after normal schn 

As at this rate tho cost of copy books ! At present titer 



dc Normal School in Tokio. 
eration four years and has 
wo hundred and three hun- 
I'hcsc schools arc modeled 
Is in foreign coui/ries. 
are not less than lifty ot icr 

would too great, the school children have . normal schools in various parts of the empire, 
tome theirs over and over again, 'smearing at least ;l(),0:)0 elcinentary schools, and at 
out' the letters at the close of the day. As least 2,000,000 pupils under instruction. There 



The k 

daily), dining lull 

arate. Oi tho luuvir 11 ur aro recitation an I dry. an 
lecture r n i» >. on tin u;i;v:r floor dormitories. I kn nv i 
Ths Illtil lingl cut $!),') ID. Over throe him- | face a 
drc.l ttulent* itto.id tlu institution. Tnoy tliiij^tl 
we ir a u lifartn, no. 1 o i the front of their c.i 
is a ch ir ictcr in ; ining "civilization." 

B'sid is a. gaiter il c .llcgia'c curs", the U: 
versify lias special dep irtnnu's of law. die; 



t>i»y . 



• the streets of a Japanese town, 1 arc also Military, Naval, Engineering and Mu- 
to j sical colleges in successful operation, 
ys ! It may be news to many of our readers that 
•d : such progressive ideas exist in a country so 
rc long excluding itself from all intercourse with 
foreign civilization. Bui, though jealous of 
of outside intcrferancc, we find that Japan has 
ig from the earliest times respected education, 
ill More than nine hundred years ago a Japanese 
Is through statesman wrote, "The successful government 



Tokai from all parts of the 
the requiredr examinaiio 

a,. cl.lsses-uX-soeiety. FhoCOtU 

ical tcch-i.l. en/.iaering. polytechnic sci- six years, and degrees are bestowed at its of a country depends upon wisdom and w "do™ 

enco an 1 mini,, .. English s the principal close. A museum, library ami botanical gar- upon education " asking, therefore that the 

foreign la., ua-o taught As is remarked iu den are connected will, the University. educational land-tax be restored. 1: 



throughout the empire. In 1871 he sent 
to America and Eurupe an embassy, one of 
whose objects was to investigate the educa- 
tional institutions oT these countries. Tanaka 
Fugimaro. Hampton's gu.-st last month, ac- 
companied this embassy ns a special commis- 
sioner on this subject. Students carefully se- 
lected from the schools, and from noble fami- 
lies, were also sent, and are still sent to foreign 
countries to be educated. In 1875 nine were 
sent to America from the University of Tokio, 
one to France and one to Germany. The 
General Govl.'s annual appropriation to the 
Department of Education is $1,700,000. This 
is raised by taxation. 

The Japanese Educational exhibit nt the Cen- 
tennial was one of the most interesting in this 
department, embracing school work and 
school reports, s,nd apparatus manufactured 
at the Department of Alts and Manufac- 
tures in the University of Tokio, with books, 
maps, and newspapers, of which more than a 
hundred arc now published in the empire, 
though it is bul nine years since the first news- 
pnper was issued. I " 

The new Japanese Code of Education pro- 
claims that, "It is designed henceforth that 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



education shall not lie confined to u few, but 
shall lie mi diffused lUut there mny not be a 
village wjth iin ignorant family, nor a fumity 
with (in ignorant menilicr. burning is: no 
longcrto he consiilered as belonging to the 
upper clauses, hut is to he equally the inlicri- 
tnnco.of nnbics nnd gentry, fanners and arti- 
sans, mules and females.'' 

With such n spirit it is no longer surprising 
to find in Japan, as we do, religions liberality, 
freedom of social life, elevation of woman, and 
progress in civilization. 
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The Presidential election through 
which wc have just passed, has been the 
closest ever seen in this country. Each of 
the two principal parties lias had its day of 
apparent victory followed by doubt and 
prolonged, suspense. The question who 
is to be our Centennial President is still 
uncertain, and may continue to lie so till 
the middle: of February when the electoral 
votes are cast, it not till Inauguration Day 
|n March. The situation is remarkable, 
tlie Administration of our National gov- 
ernment for the next four years depending 



behind him, and we should bid him Qod- 
speed. 

A recent number of the New York 
TVtdiwe devotes an editorial to answering 
the charge which has been made of a want 
of interest among the freedraen in the Na- 
tional Exhibition. No one who passed 
many days in the buildings can fail, we 
think, to endorse the Tribune's testimony 
to the good proportion of colored people, 
considering their means as a class, who 
- visited tlie Centennial, and to their cvi- 
upon the returns from two or t hree. ■ or Bwr - Wta of its use. As some 

probably only one of the sma ler and most com ,boration of this, we may mention 
remote stales, whost i unseUle.rcondll.on f h ^ gtluk . ntg of t | ie 

makes U,e.r canvass d.fflcult. and g.vesr.se „. , nBtitllte managed t0 vUit |t in 

to suspicion and charges of fraud, on both | of U|e graB0 = Pre88urG of 

Bides.. In ordinary times, the vote ofj compelling us to postpone 

these states would be unimportant, and j .,, b u « , report of our own 

the rcs.it might be announced without . , to „ „ f tha cs ,,ibits represcnting'thc 
waiting lor them In the present circum, | ^ ^ ^ tU Ccnlcnma ,_ t |, = the 
stances, one of them may give the casting> enumerates and othcrs.-we are 

vote and illustrate the importance of J mi!alnvhilei to give our ,. cadera in 
small things to asst.retl success. |f a lJkho Tribune's excellent "words of 

As the channels of . excitement have ! . „ _ 
narrowed, it lias naturally risen higher, p~f™V . , . 
but it is already subsiding, and the conn- ; h >¥>^ 
try is settling down to the hardest of all ! f r j,.,„|„ S. ve,-n'l of 
ordeals, that of wailing. The enforced j have seen lit tocall attention to tlie • lac 
lelay gives a needed pause for delibera- [ ten-st shown by ,u ^ f ,r ^!J 1 "jj" i! l ] J 1 1 ^ 1 ^ how 

• III *. ..rr.r,.o^;nit „r t-n.l.. u'linh.VMr ' I 



e Centennial Exhibit 
rleiuin^coctem CO rl°, 



model of the great Kensington Museum 
in London. We hope that other cities 
will follow her example. But the greatest 
of all the benefits of the. Centennial, we 
believe, and the one which will make all 
the rest permanent, is its educational in- 
fluence upon the mosses of the people, — 
the two and a half millions of Americans 
who have flocked to it from all parts of 
the land. It is as good almost as a tour 
to Europe to many who have made per- 
haps the first pleasure journey of their 
lives, at some personal sacrifice to them- 
selves, and have got their ideas stretched^* 
so they will never be quite the Bamc pco- 1 
pie they were before. They will have 
something to talk of, something to think 
about, beyond their personal interests, for 
the rest of their lives ; something to feed 
on and grow on. A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever. The benefits of the great 
Centennial ought to show in the coming 
generation and give us a new start for the 
next hundred years. 



PREMIUM. 

From and afler November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar^ one year's subscrip- 
tion lo the Southern Workman, we, will 
tend to amf\ne who Khali forward fine 
cenU for pottage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled l > Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sting bij the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

There songs, a- ranged bij Prof. T. P, 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United Stales, 
gioenbylhe Company in 1 813-4-5. I'/ie 
Sooits are sold at forty n>nls apiece. 

Harmony of action by good men for 
their country's welfare is postponed by 
blind partisanship. Where the color line 
is drawn the white man's chief duty is to 
vote down his negro neighbor, and intelli- 
gence is not divided, as it should be, on 
questions ol public policy; Thefrecdmcu, 
ignoring considerations of character and 
fitness, believe, as one of them told us, 
"that it is a sin against God to scratch 
the Republican ticket.'' 

A solid party vote means that every 
voter shall' be n machine. The political 
significance of the school house, on the 
contrary, is tha'< every man shall think 
and act for himself. The two are diamet- 
rically opposed as arc despotism and free- 
dom, and the final triumph of the school- 
house will forever break the ranks of party 
tyranny. 

A large part of the Southern whites, 
and most intelligent colored men would, 
we believe, gladly divide into free traders 
and protectionists, or on other than race 
issues. But a color line on one side neces 
sitntcs om i on the other, and the progress 
of the So. th is,iu consequence, at a snail's 
pace. I 

Under these circumstances, breaking 
it up becomes one of the most desira- 
ble things ill American politics. As a 
means to this end, in the future, the na- 
tional we 1-iicing requires Congressional, 
and State aid of the most liberal character 
to the public schools of the South. Ex- 
perience since the war has i abundantly 
proved that the effet of a solid vote on 
the color lino is to quicken the antago- 
nistic instincts of the races, to damage the 
interests of labor and capital, , to prevent 
immigration, to dishearten Northern set- 
tlers bv the social consequences of not 
falling In fully with the "white man's 
party," and to keep in the background 
those men best entitled to pnblic confi- 
dence and best qualified to promote, the 
welfare of all. 



tiou and the cooling or partisan extrava- 
gance. The desire of the masses of the j „" 1 ' l ,'',^ni\iiese"''faVis lmvI"d 
lieoplc, whatever their iiolitics, is, we be- „, ,) u . ir want of patriotic feeling as well ns nbil- 
lieve, for an honest decision of the qt.es- iiy in bruin c.r land-work. If this had been 
tion, and a law-abiding reception of it. \ true it would have ben, excusable ''*•*}■ 
Every true citizen, certainly, must bo of , "'"V^f ,,! ». . exl.ffion of ar?itic 
this Ulind] and » ill Bbartily endorse the ! „.„ rk nn ,| if „ nt „ single colored face had beet! 
manly declaration of President Grant :! seen in the Centennial Grounds, the fact could 
"Either party can afford to be disappointed [ have been accounted for by the omission of auy 
in the result. The country cannot afford | '"!x'{^ n Vi,S3S dav" an' omM^wMch 
to liuv» the result tainted by the suspicion t Jj™ ' fn | m mnaVerteace, bin was not tlio less 
of illegithor false returns." Such a spirit | ijk,.] T to ..Head. But the facts 
prevailing] will testify to the safety and least of the most notable and si; 
pennaiicuceorRepublicanin8litutioiis,aiid j were made by people of color 
jirove that the freer a people, the more ™*$„™ 
peacefully it can adapt itself to the needs „,,,„.„ £ u „<.„tj„ m ,i Depurtnici 
of the hodr. I Hampton Normal School. Virg 

•The extraordinary size of the vote cast ! claims to notice. These clam 
shows a healthy state of interest in the af- j h 'f lD ' fl ™",|, 
fairs of the country. Too many have been i " 



school is one 
The pupils en 



THE LAST OF THE PI0NEEB8 OF THE 
HAWAHAH MISSION. 

Honolulu papers announce the death, 
at the ripe oge of eighty-one years, of the 
venerable Mrs. Thurston, the last sur- 
vivor of the band of American missiona- 
ries who arrived at the Hawaiian Islands 
in 1820. The circumstances "under which 
these apostles of the Cross began their 
labors are among the most dramatic and 
interesting in the history of missions. 

When they left the United States for 
their long and tedious voyage, the Islanders 
were a nation of idolaters, and even the 
King and Chiefs were subject to the cruel 
and oppressive rule of the .heathen priests, 
whose temples were running with tjie 
blood of their human sacrifices. While 
the frail bark which bore the gospel mcs- 
, senders was battling with the storms of 
■ Freed | jj orni t | lc King and liisfuilowers had 
forth its riscn against the priestly despotism under 
ipecially I which the nation had so long groaned, and 
when the missionaries arrived, uncer- 



itticaut exhibits 



apt to ho careless of their |K)iitic:d duties, 
And again, the very closeness of the vote 
will be an inevitable benefit to the country, 
however it is finally decided. John Rnn- 
dohih used to say that the best majority 
is a majority of ONE. Whichever parly 
wins in a close election like this, is put! 
upon its good behavior for the next four 
years. Their record' must be pure and of 
good report for it to pass another such 
ordeal. . M 

And finally, it is calming to the fears 



of tills I 



i tlx 



n living a: 
domestic servants. There 
i offered to the well-to-do 
lassical and scientific cul- 
nmes directly homejto the 
present mills of the treat needy majorilV. 

It is not true, either, that they showed ja lack 
of interest in the National Exposition, On iliu 
contrary, thero was not a day when large num- 
bers nf'coloreil people did not pass through the 
gates, and they were among the 
and attentive observers, eager to gain 
struction set liefore them. 
:.0.t I colored peopl 



|M wh only tain of their reception and their fate, hut 
good bnglmh nutidpating the violent opposition ol the 



priesthood, they were greeted with, the 
cheering news "the idols are destroyed 
and the priests overthrown." They proved 
a people without a religion and ready to 
welcome the new faith, and Christianity 
was soon adopted as the religion of Ha- 
waii. Rev. Asa Thurston and his wife 
, were of this first band, and for nearly fifty 
J JSJjjjJn j years they labored together with success 
t)' day lust ! and zeal. He died in 18(18. 

1 In 1870, the first half-century of the 



Ann uuaiiy, '* ™ ~ | having assembled to witness tlie unvellingof thi I mission was commemorated by the mission- 

and the passions of the present hou. to , B „ ltu< r„}„„ A , rican ,,*,,„,, wU i c h t hey had erect- ^ anA their desei , n ,,a,,ts at the Islands 
contemplate the long history of the ages, ed ^ t)l , gr „ um |s. It is time to have done w,il, | J™» a t „i. : . M JsS mno n ..„„d™l hvili. 
and flntl there that * There is a Providence these petty sneers against n class of 



by a Jubilee, which was attended by the 
r to I venerable Dr. Anderson, Secretary of the 
hat ' American Board, and participated in by 
, vl ? .tlie King and his people. A paper pre- 
, the, ^S&^JS^ j F*d »nd read by «rs. Thnrjin, giving 



have "neither the dis|»osit 
strike back when attacked, 
no people among us have^sV 

fereil, 1 



than during the Exhibitioi 



ution." 



that shupcB our ends, rough-hew them as 
wc may : " that God is King, whoever is 
president. 

Urgent apr-eals are coming from Af- 
rica for polored missionaries. The Amer- 
ican Missionary Association must secure 
n laborer for the proposed reconstruction 
of its Mendi Mission, and says it would 
be far more ready to receive a colored man 
as lea .er than a white man. In addition 

to this leader, it desires the services of: tinn.il enterprise, the greatest of all the success. 

three colored men and their wives to ac- great World's Fairs. Over nine million | 1. 

company them. These men must be qual- admissions and over three and a tjeaxH OF BEV GEO. WHIPPLE, D. D. 

■Hod to teach and Dreach and must possess million dollars of receipts were registered , , ' , , , ' . 
dl tl,^ nSi sit"ons of health and h eart for at the gates. And this vast success has i Mr. Whipple entered upon his duties as 
tolt.^ AfS ^VehavealsoreportsSheen |.ined, not by the great influx of C.uresponding Secretary ^of toe jVmert- 
)f an interesting lecture, which we will j fo 
'ivc our readers in full next montbjby on 



j her reminiscences of the fifty years of 
| missionary labor, was one of the most in- 
j terc8ting features of this occasion. She 
Our Centennial Exhibition is over, and ( wns tt woman of vigorous intellect, and 
wc may congratulate ourselves that it is . i,,,^ aue an d her husband were well fitted 
so well oyer. From the doubtful venture 1 f or the work to which they bad conse- 
of an almost empty-handed company, it I crated their lives and which they per- 
has grown into a National and Interna- j formed with rare ability, constancy and 



Mr. Gomer, a colored missionary ffor- 
merly connected with an African mission 
of the Auje'rtcan Boartl. He represents 
the great need of the educational work in 
Africa to lie instruction in practical farm- 
ing, and thinks the best way to meet it 
would be to establish a Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute there. He ex- 
pressed a 'liopc that Hampton graduates 
might be found to assist in such a work. 
We have lio doubt that some such manual- 
labor educational system as Hampton's 
.would work as well in Africa, ns it has in 
America and the Sandwich Islands. The 
freeilaftn inecd their brethren's help in 
America, but "there is that givcth and 
still increaseth," and if any Hampton 
grnihiatc lie fired with n holy zeal for the 
work in Africa and be found gifted for it, 
we believe 1 that he would leave a blessing | hersell.in a museum 



■eigners "iiicnwa»ex|jecw.ii, oubfciiivugu w inu».v,»»»»j ~ — , — -- — 

r own citizens. Tlio Atlantic steamers formed, at the close of the yearl846. Ue 



brought over fewer passengers I 



ers than usual was in the forty-second year of his ago, in 
this summer, and the Cunnrd and other the full vigor of bis manhood, and he de- 
lines actually took off some At their regu- . voted his whole energies to Ins new post- 
lar vessels. We would have been glad to 1 tion with a success that is well; known by 
welcome more to our shores, but it is all the results, but with a faithfulness and 
the better showing for us, At least one ; spirit ot self-sacrifice that few outside or 
n twenty of our whole population must i his office ever knew. In those days the re- 
live had the benefit of a visit to tlio great , sources ot the Association werej quite lun- 



have had a chance to inspect mo ocst m) io cuiji.uj --, 

products of other countries. A lueric.in , the outer room of the office there yet stands \ 
silks, American carpets, American work a long table on which Mr. Whipple was 
and i ivention have been brought into the then accustomed to write, often continu- 
foeus or the world's vision. Philadcl- , ing his wprk till one or two o clock at 
phia having tasted the pleasure of such a niglit; then wrapping lnmsclfin.a blanket, 
collection of arts and wonders, is taking ' he would sleep on the table till four or five 
measures to keep as many as she can for o'clock in the morning, and then spring 
herself.in a museum and art school on the j from it to resume his writing. The toil 
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and care of bis, position at length impaired 
bis health, and in 1858 he took a short 
trip to Europe to recruit his health, and to 
acquire information respecting missions in 
Africa) and the best mode' of extending 
them. Through ' the whole course of hu» 
thirty ayears' duties as Secretary, he \a? 
• bored with unecasing diligence. He was 
a model of punctuality in the regularity 
of his office hours, and his vigilance and 



greater moral obligations than to any other | WOOL SUGGESTION. 

ffn^roel^inA^r^^i It will always i, best .or a farmer to 
our own? Huvo we brouK>>t him here from j produce wool of one sort or the other. 
Africa to be educated, and then to be returned ■ Wool that is neither one tiling nor' the 
as a missionary to t lie Mi llions of bis nice, or other, neither long nor short,- -will not us- 



iglit him here merely 
our store of cotton, strengthen tlie-RepuMican 
vote, and aid in opposing the political aggres- 
sions of Romanismf Our clergy rarely if ever 
ask such questions. Their religious action runs 
in ruts; for it is easier to flow in the smooth 



supervision extended to all parts of ' the ; „,,„„„„!, of hl , u jtUlura to irri gate wastel lands 
work of the Association. He seldom took | wit |, t)lc 8t| 
any time for vacation or relaxation, and 
even in the hours of conference and con. 



sulfation he soon became restless if the 
discussions wandcred in the least from the 
point immediately in hand. 

Mr. Whipple's character was so well 
rounded that it is difficult to single out 
peculiar traits, yet a sound judgment— 
a judicial cast of mind — was perhaps thej 
most marked feature. 

He was very conscientious — not morbid- 
ly but practically. He seemed ever to re- 
spect the rights of others, in small as well 
as great things, and it is doubtful if the 
Ban lives who feels that Mr. Whipple 
ever intended to injure him in any way. 
The rights of the poor slave were espoused 
jy him when worldly consideration would 
lave told him to •' pass by on the other 
lido." Nor was he narrow in his sympa- 
thies. He was interested in all classes of 
lien, and in all who sought to benefit, man 
or extend the Redeemer's kingdom. 

Those who knew Mr. Whipple most in- 
timately had the highest esteem for .his pi- 
. ety and his ripe and well developed Chris- 
tian character. His humility, his profound 
reverence for God, his quiet and calm trust 
in His promises, and love, and the full con- 
lecration of all he had and could do to the 
Master's service were some of the linea; 
ments of that character. His was a busy 
ire. He rests from his labors, and his 
works do follow him.— American Mission- 
ary Magazine. 



For our pictures we are indebted to the 
Christian Weekly, and Mr. Shorey of 
BostOD. 



Press of matter already in type obliges 
us to defer till next month two interesting 
communications from correspondents. 



Liberia is the germ of the greatest mission- 
ary enterprise since the Exodus from Egypt, 
and nothing stands in the way of its develop- 
tnien Hut a want of attention on the part of the 
Government and people of the United Stales 
First, there is needed a mud from the un- 
healthy seacoost tip into the hcnllhy interior- 
say 100 miles long; second, a survey of the 
land, so that every Afrcun in the United States 
can tell before ho leaves our 'shores precisely 
where he is to be situated, just as European 
immigrants can tell before leaving home w here 
they are to live in this country; and, third, all 
our foreign missionary efforts should be cen- 
tered upon Africa. 

not long since, on a cold, raw dny 
in January, a colored clergyman from North 
Carolina, followed by his little flock of some 
12 persons, at one of the docks of New-York 
on Ids way to Liberia. The little flock had left 
their homes against the wishes of neighbors, 
both black and white and under the influence 
i f a deep religious purpose, were stemming an 
adverse current of prejudice, interest, and false 
policy, worse than a Northern Winter itself. 

road through the jungle for them 
' e in Africa, no friendly 



ually command a satisfactory price so 
readily as if it were cither the wool clipped 
from Merino sheep or from the backs of 
some long-wooled breed. An .intelligent 
dealer in wool assures us that good delaine 
wool should be at least three incites in 
length, and he a round, strong staple. The 
practice of buying wool at an average price 
per pound, without regard, to its quality 
and condition, is paying a premium for and 
encouraging the growth of poor and dirty 
wool, for grease and filth cost but a trill-: 
per pound compared with Choice, clean 
wool. Wool growers who raise wool above 
the average us to quality and condition 
can do better than to sell it at an average 
price by sending it to a reliable commis- 
sion merchant, where it will be sorted and 
sold according to its merits. This is 
safe and satislactory way to sell good 
wool. It is not to be exacted that wool 
buyers will advise farmers to thus dispose 
of their wool, for it deprives them off all 
the commission for Inlying, besides some 
twelve cunts per pound extra in addition 
for all the delaine wool sorted out by 
them.— N. Y. Herald. i 



KEEPING EGGS. 
Slake 1 lb. I stone lime in 2 gallons of 
When cool add one pint of salt. 



her moorings. At two o'clock President Grant 
entered the Hall escorted by General llaw.ley, 
and followed by members of the cabinet, foreign 
commissioners, governors of states, and other 
Invited guests. The music w>8 under the-' 
charge of Theodore Thomas. Wagner's Inaug- 
uration March opened the exercises. Kev. Jos- 
eph Seiss of Philadelphia made the prayer. 
Addresses were delivered by lion. D. J. Slor- 
rill, Generals llawley, Ooshum and othors, giv- 
ing a brief history of the exhibition, and thank- 
ing the foreign commissioners for their co-oper- 
atioii. During the singing of "America" by 
the audience, the original American flag first 
displayed by Paul .tones on the Bon Jlommt 
Richard was displayed, from a neigboring 
window by a lady whose grandfather was in 
the famous engagement with the Scrapis, aud 
whose family have ever since perseivcd the ban- 
ner. It was loudly cheered. President Grant 
then gave the signal for stopping the great Cor- 
liss engine, and announced the Centennial Ex- 
hibition closed. A closing salute of 47 guns for 
all the states and territories of tho Union was 
fired by the George's Hill battery, aud the Ply- 
mouth. The audience, chorus and orchestra 
joined in the Doxoh gy, and the ceremony con- 
cluded. 

The Main Centennial Hall is to be kept for 
a permanent exhibition building. Memorial 
Hall, and two-or three of the State and For- 
eign buildings presented to the city, will soon 
be all that is left of the, Fairy City of Glass. 

A Statue to Bishop Allen, the first bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United State*, was unveiled on the Cen- 
tennial Grounds October 83th. 

November 7th, election day, was Woman's 
Day at the Ceuleunial. 

Pkhsoxal. 



settle. Place the eggs in a stone jar, point- 
ed end down, and pour over them the clear 
liquid without disturbing the sediment, 
lie sure that the lime-water covers them 



when they should 

Cnstlc Garden, no railroad with slccpiw ~~- .. ... iviien fool add om pint «1 salt. 

^X'&X ZTSS^ po'ver," S ^V!^^^^^ 
apathy, indifference, miliaria, uncertainty, ex- 
hausted resuurccM'ckncss, bootless efforts per- 
haps, and battened death. Would it not be 
better to encourage tho;high, devotional spirit 
of this clcrgymau and his flock by helping 
them on to lots of land in the healthy interior, 
where the clergyman could set the example of 
tilling the soil with his own hands, preaching 
the word of God to his flock on Sunday! 
Would it not be liettcr to sustain such a mis- 
sionary with our missionary money than to lie 
spending it on the Hin.dostanesc subjects of 
wealthy England? Would it not lie well to 
divert American sentiment, religious and polit- 
ical, from some of its old ruts? 

J. w. r.—lf. 7. Tribune. 



LIBERIA AS A MISSIONARY FIELD. 

It is estimated that the American people are 



Jlgrirultmal. 

TRANSPORTING CATTLE SOUTH. 
Mature cattle taken from the North to 
the South meet with changes that imperil 
giving annually $500,000 for the religious ed- thei: lives. The j risk is less in the fall 
ucation of British subjects. This sum was > montus than others, since then the con- 
thus given before the war, when we were not ! trasts of climate are less. For the South 
permitted to teach our negroes, and it is still I ^ accept northern cattle in spring or sum- 
given now, when we are nt liberty to teach nc- j m ■ =„ DJOSt un8a | 0i the c | mnC o of their sur- 
groes, and when the negroes very much need . . 'j ^ „ T , ig 8maU rfsk on 

the instruction. Our Liberia Colony has bor- I . , _„•„_, . .j" <•' „ 

rowed $500,000 from the British to enable it- j t«« other hand m transferring animals trom 
self to struggle into a healthy interior region ] the South to the North at any season, pro- 
from out the deadly malaria of the sencoast, j vided the 
where we Americans have placed it, and where j them, 
our apathy and indifference keep it; and as Li- j Probably the miscarriages of many at- 
berians are poor and cannot pay the sum hor- ] t^mpta to introduce full grown animals of 
rowed, having been stripped by us for centu- , , . bm . dg in the Soutl , hav0 Ua d much 
E&S&^&^t&XZ to do in checking their introduction. Pur 
England to pay her debt. In this way a repub- . chasers very naturally prefer to secure an- 



A private letter just received from England 
gives account of a con- ert of the Jubilees at 
W hitby recently at which they cleared £150 
(about $500), and says they expect to spend 
auother year in Great Britain. 

Miss Sarah M. Looan, who is said to be the 
first colored female student who has been grad- 
uated from auy medical college in the- United 



Close the jar tightly, ond do y not disturb . g^.^fej52*5^ilSafi 

Jahkb Priest, from Gainsville, Liberia, in 



_ i College of Medicine of tho i-yracuso U 
until wanted for use — Mass. Ploughman, j sity> J nd hM b ^ ull nra< ,ticc iu Washingtoi 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

Political. 
Presidential election is still uncertain. 



, his proficiency in his studies, presented him 
As far as is yet known, the electoral votes of . recently wttb a microscope worth more than 



JVew Humpslilro 5 

Vermont , 5- 

Ulioilo Island 4 



Illinois J .11 

Iowa J 11 

Kansas. 
Mlehlgs 

Minnesota 



For TIL DEN. 

JVew York 35 

Connecticut 8 

iVow Jersey » 



JV.-bmska. 3 I Mk>l*.lppl 8 

Colorado 3 ; Texas * 

California « West Virginia 6 

nt... 



Oregon Si Maryland. 

JVevailn .Si Dulaware. 

Wisconsin........ 10 

Soutli Carolina ,. 7 



! one hundred dollars. 

Gkhkbal. 

The effort to develop an export market for 
American cottons promises to he. successful. 

Aiaimma j? i The cooperation of mills representing a million 

" and a half of spindles has beau secured and 60 
~ packages of samples will soon be sent to Phila- 
delphia for distribution among the foreign . 
Commissioners, who arc to introduce them in 
their respective countries. The Comaiissioners 
of Portugal, Italy, and Australia have ordered 
five extra packages. The manufacturers have 
already addressed a petition to Secretary Fish 
in reference to the protection of Amorican 
trade-marks. 



Worth Carolina.. 



Kentuckey.. 



The Washington and Lee University, at 
..axington, Va., chartered in 1783, was origi- 
Florlcla.. 4 Loulsana. » : nally endowed by General « ashingtou. During 



TnK Senate will have a reduced Republican 
majority, and the House a reduced Democratic 
majority. 

Soora Carolina has elected Wade Hampton 
for Governor. 
VinoiHiA gives Tilden a majority of 44,344. 

TnK Returning Board of Louisiana will ad- 
mit five witnesses Horn each party to the 



England to pay her tlcbt. In tins way a repub- •« J "»Tr~~v l , " , T countinrr of the vote. 

lican colony may (npsc into the possession of a imals that arc mature enough to show the | «™ * 8 
monarchical 'government. But this-considera- ! excellences of the breed, and its superiority | The negro vote of the United States num- 
tion, tho swallowing up of a republican colony j to the common cattle of the country. They ] bcrs about 879,000, and is distributed among 
by a monarchy, so full of ill augury to our I <j not know what developments young j the several states as follows : 
own Republic, docs not seem to waken any con- l th ; _ Main to an( . fcel tllot in tak . Ahi^ma.. "^igj*^::::::::::: "8 



i among us, or cause our missionary action i . - . & . m , isk of th( . ir not 

to deviate one iota from the ruts in which it i " o 3u yi J, ~, ., . . 

has run for half a century or more. It is not ! becoming as handsome as they wish them, 
surprising that while we are looking after Brit-! But to incur this risk, which is less in, 
»h subjects, Great Britain should be taking proportion to the excellences of the anccs- 



. .'80 Miw Ilamnshl 

. 1,700 JVuw.lui-suy :.. 5,600 

4.400 1 JVuw York MM 

Fiorina IS- 700 i Worth Carolina 74.S00 



Calll'onila 



Conneelleut 



91.10) Ohio 11,000 

. 5.100 : Oregon «• 

. 4,400 Pennsylvania. 11,000 

f'—Jlbo.le Island 950 

Honlh Carolina 75.000 



possession of one i f our republican colonics. ', try of the young things, ancestry that enn ['^. u '""'.'.' .'.'.'.'. law 

it is plain to be seen that we Americans aro . generally be seen and studied in the large j K>n««.V.V.'..'. s.ioo 

helping to educate the inhabitants of Uindo- uerd8 f capable breeders, is certainly bet- iZLtan7:.'.'.\\\\\'.'»»;soo 1 Texas .'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.":. ls.000 

^'J^^'^l^J"^ 1 ^' ter than either to remain witlioutimproved M.;;- 



' own fellow-citizens? Instead of helping 
them to the possession* of the continent of Af- 
rica, their birthright and their land of promise, 
we aro giving them a land of Goshen here in 
the United Stated. We arc giving them South 
-Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Tho spirit of the political administration of tho 
country is too mercenary to permit of much at- 
tention being pnid to objects of bcnevolonce, 
or to the affairs of a colony founded in philan- 
thropy and benevolence. While the members 
of our government are making money for them- 
selves, in the same rut that became established 
during tho war,- our clergy are sending around 
the hut, box, or plate for contributions to mis- 
•ionary purposes, but seldom if ever is a word I 



stock, or to purchase the mature animals, j Massachusetts .i... 2.500 
that are more likely to die than to live. JOSt" 

Animals of from four to eight months ; JU^^rl' 1 ' 1 
old, or perhaps • little older, may bo trans- 1 
ferred South in tliexool months of the year, 
with very little risk ol losing them. I ntlecd, 
we think the noithcrn breeder would riot 
hesitate to take upon himself the insurance 



Vi-con.ua 400 

S.100 i West Virginia 8,300 

140 

P0.700 Total 879,110 



Thb President-elect of the United States 
will take the oath and enter upon his duties at 
noon on Mouday, the 5th of Maioli next. 
A kuiiser of Chinamen have been natural- 



prices than animals arriving at maturity] 
and we would advise their selection on both 
grounds of avoidance of risk, arid of eco- 
, nomy. Then, too, the new owner is in the 
ottered by them in favor of our Liberia colony, i w »Xf becoming gradually familiar with 
prfr£g2£^"£Xf& tJLtinctive ehLc^ies , and when 
3rod millions of harborianTof a race whom we they J*™** at the period of prout, 
have outraged, and to whom we are under will brbetter able attend to their needs. 



ol their lives. Young things of the desira- 1 iscd and will vote in Massachusetts this au- 
ble breeds can be purchased at much lower tumn. 



The Centennial Exhibition was formally 
closed on November 10th. A hundred thou- 
sand people or more, with a thousand umbrel- 
las or less, bravely withstood the pouring rain 
till the managers changed the sceue of action 
to Judges' Hall. Thirteen guns at suunse 
greeted the day from George's Hill, and wort 
answered from the sloop-of-war Plymouth at 



the last years of his life it was under the presi- 
dency of Gen. Robert E. Lee. A large num- 
ber of geutlemcn iu different States have or- 
ganised a movement in connection with the 
National Centennial at Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of increasing the endowment of the. 
University. 

Thb English Wesleyan missionaries on the 
Gold Coast of Africa have resolved to re-open 
missions in the King of Dahomey's dominions. 
They have been welcomed by the kings of some 
of the states, and Mr. Williams gives a list of 
twenty towns where ho thinks missions might 
be opened. 

The Japanese Educational Centennial Com- 
missioners have chosen the Boston school sys- 
tem to represent and recommend to their Gov- 
ernment and will carry home specimens of 
everything used in the schools. A model Bos- 
ton sohoal-houso will be fitted up iu Tokio to 
display the specimens. ' 

Tho Bengal coast of India has been visited 
by a terrible cyclone (or circular tempest): A 
stonnjwavc twenty feet deep swept over the is- 
lands; over 30, 000 persons perished. 

A letter from Savannah states that there 
had been over 1,300 interments in the city 
since August 31st, four-firths of which were 
yellow fever cases. Very few people remain 
in the city who have not had, the fever. 

Affairs in Turkey are still critical. Russia is 
preparing for the chnuces of war. Turkey has 
agreed uaconditionally to the Conference of 
tho Powers, and ou the result of this depends 
the peace of Europe. , . 

A New York correspondent of the Journal 
writes that in that city tho business men ore 
greatly encouraged. Every departmeut of la- 
bor is reviving. Capitalists are building. La- 
bor, building material and wages have not been 
so low since '60. Notwithstanding tho shrink- 
ages the mercantile houses aro in a good con- 
dition. Huge stores are going up in every di- 
rection, and real estate, which is the last thing, 
to move, is already starting. 




" WHEH A MAN 03MES HOME." 

When a man cnmen home, . 
Don't Iwirln t.> wmngla ; 
feller for to stop 

111 the hungry iteep. 

■N.-nti. whim alnvts of (aim, 
And nf ami weul tangle. 

i Cease! miw,'«iin\' 

When u riian conit* home, 
Don't begin la wrangle. 

When a man cnroea home, 



Let hloi enter smiling; ' 
Take the children sweet 
Playing rouml hiB feet, 
Throw off g'ri.-r ami gloom, 

And the world'* beguiling. 



When a man ronuw liome, 
Let him find all smiling. 



' and coarse tastes, lint nlso hecnOfHl it is injli- 
| rioua to health, and 1 would UiiCt! more lay 
J down as ii citrtliDiil principle of good house- 
■ keeping that the eating roulii should not he 
I used as a cooking or sleeping room, that the 
; table should he neatly set with a clean cloth, 
I clean china, glass, etc., and that the food 
should he served and eaten in a neat ami or- 
derly way. You will Klul that there is no one 
1 thing which will more affect the comfort of 
J vour family than that the meals should lie pre- 
i pared and t»i en with regularity and order, and 
' though those of you who have never made the 
attempt may feel that it is not worth the 
trouMc you think it will cost you. you will 
find, if you will but make an honest trial, that 
the trouble is noth ng in comparison Willi the 
increase of comfort ami the satisfaction of 
feeling that you are educating your children 
in sonic very important particulars. 

Hut to return to our diligent housekeeper. — 



Th. 



•ill . 



uher. 



C. nse, crane, cease. 
Evening brings all home, 

And sunshine in December. 

. — JJtrmh Muluck Craik. 



oil to use d beds 

rather than soft, imtttres.es in preference to 
feathel beds), our housekeeper finds theill well 
aired on her return and proceeds at once to 
make then: up. spreading the sheets, etc., so 
calclully that the bed when till. shed is really 
an ornament to the room and a temptation to 
tired limbs. Then she empties _the slops, 
thoroughly washing the basins, pitchers, etc., 
and refilling ihe pitchers wiib fresh vtuer, 



you must nor let your back door be surrounded 
by the quickly accumulating ami foul-sinell- 
illgdirtof the kitchen; hut you must sec to 
it yourself that nowhere within th; limits of 
your responsibility is there anything unclean 
Which your hands can remove. 1 know-that 
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HOUSE AHD HOME. 

Next in importance to the direct enre of the 
children, comes, fur a worn, n uho is at the head 
of a household, that general personal supervis- 
ion and labor winch, when intelligently done, 
result in cleanliness, order and comfort for the 
whole family. Of course ii is much easier to 
write and talk about this kind of work than 
it is ti» do it, but, ncverthel ss, it is a constant 
surprise to me to find how much can be ac- 
complished through determination and system 
by women who have much to do and little U> 
do with. TIlCfG two things, determination 
and system, which lie at the foundation of alt 
good housekeeping, mean simply that you 
must always do your work at staled times ami 
in certain places. To take, for example, a 
Tery simple but constantly recurring duty, i. 

dish washing; are there not two widely 
different ways of doing it ? One woman will 
leave her table standing U r t w o or three hours, 
and then, throwing her dishes all together and 
unscraped into u dirty pan, will go for hot 
water, which, an .die has forgotten to till the 
pot, is not to Ihj hud, nnd at the same time 
will find that there is no soap irr the house, 
that her dishcloth is lost ami her towel wet. 
Another woman will clear her table as soon as 
the meal is over, will put her disheB, carefully 
•craped from all grease, broken bits, etc., into 
a pan which is used for nothing ersc, will wash 
first her silver and glass, then her china and 
last of all her cooking utensils, will have 
plenty of boiling water and soap, a clean dish- 
cloth and a dry towel. And of these two wo- 
men you may be sure that the first will be 
always in confusion and disorder, while the 
second, you moy be equally sure, is the mis- 
tress of a neat and well ordered household. 

This comparison may l>e carried through the 
whole field of household work, and the ad- 
Tantage will always lie found on the Bide of 
the woman who systematizes her work, who 
does it, that is, in a regular and orderly way, 
who hns a time and a place for everything. 
The details of the life of an ordinary house- 
keeper who does m.»st of her work herself, are 
far too numerous and varied to be set down 
npon paper; but the most important of them 
are usually much the same from day to day 
and in all families, and I think that perhaps 
our bc*t way to get a clear idea of what sys- 
tem and industry can accomplish will be to 
follow, in imagination, a good housekeeper 
through the work of one day, (rnm the rising 
to the Betting of the sun. We will give her a 
bouse of her own, with kitchen, eating-room 
and sitting-room downstairs, and three bed- 
rooms upstairs, ami her family shall consist of 
a husband, who is a day laborer, nnd three 
children, two of whom are old enough to go 
to school. 

As soon as she herself is dressed in the 
morning she gives the children such help 
as they require in washing and dressing, 
making sure that they begin the day with 
clean skins if nothing more, and then 
after thoroughly shaking up the beds nnd 
opening the windows, she goes down stairs to 
get breakfast, her husband having in the menn 
time made the tire. However simple the 
breakfast may be. if it should consist only of 
coffee and corn bread, it should be really 
served in the eating-room, on a clean table- 
cloth and from clean dishes. To this meld 
and all others the family should sit down 
promptly and together, their food should be 



which the cooking, washing, etc., are going on. 
I have already drawn your attention to the 
fact that a careless, disorderly h-.bit in respect 
to serving and eating food should be carefully 
avoided, not only because it Indicate! ignorant 



by this 
break fa 

■i'iiis ac 



HQ sh< 
elcaiei 



1 think, finished la 



takes a little time, for their faces and hands 
must be washed ami clean aprons or jackets 
put on. iii order that neither*! hey nor their 
teacher need have cans*' to be ashamed of dirt 
and carelessness for which their mother is re- 
spi.nsihle. 

Alter thev ttrC gone, the special work of the 
day. whatever it mav be. sewing, baking. 



shed b ( 



cle; 



I In 



aire 



ept in tlx 



, she will pin away them- 
r proper places on the eup- 
rawers, etc.. will swee|i 
then go iiim4 ' 
ill proceed 



* to the bed- ' 



itse of washing, w hieb oUg 
arly in the morning as possible), and this wi 
[<i on. unless some accidental interrupt top o< 
ins, until it is lime lit prepare for the mi' 
lay meal, which will be dinner or luncheo 
ailing :is the father and cli.tdrcn do i 



iy task, but at any rate you < 
id the advice which I would give 
too poor or too- over- 
do all that more fortunate women 
do, is. " Kid yourself first of the dirt 
likely to be directly injurious to 
at Is, keep your cellar clean even if 
>ws go unw ashed, wash your cookjfig 
j utensils and keep your beds fresh at tlfefex- 
j pense of something of less in portancc, keep 
i your skin clean even if your dress has to go 

! But, in truth, a person w 10 really loves 
| cleanliness will be clean everywhere and at all 
I times, and the first step in advance is taken 
| when you begin to feel that dirt in any form 
is really uojfilensnnt to you, and that' to sit 
down in a dirty room at a dirty table to eat 
I dirty fooo from dirty dishes (which w u know 
| to be only too common a habit) is, to you, nc- 
i hate 



eh le 




.vay 



or another to be clean, and you will never be 
a good housekeeper until you do hate unclean- 
liness in every shape and with all your heart. 
The more closely you examine the wank of any 
woman who is a successful housekeeper, the 
more evident it will lit come to you that, like 
the woman whom we have been following 
through the duties of a day, she is orderly, 
systematic and thorough in all her habits. 
The cleanliness, as we have seen, is not super- 
ficial, but includes everything thai comes with- 
in her province; the work of each day is ar- 
c-dsn that nothing is left to chance ;■ her 
ing is done by rule nnd not by "guess;" 
she studies to avoid waste, and to make the 
most of her materials ; she knows that the com- 
fort of her household depends mainly upon 
her thrift and industry, anil she takes every 
means in her power to find mil and adopt the 
best way of doing all that she has to do. And 
certainly there is no more honorable ambition 
for most women than the ambition to be a 
good housekeeper, taking that word always 
in its broadest and most beautiful sense, the 
Bible sense, whose interpretation we find in 
that wonderful description in the last chapter 
of Proverbs, a description which should cheer 
and refresh the heart of every j woman who is 
trying to work well and earnestly: 

"The heart of her husband doth Bafcly 
trust in henj . . . She will do him good 
ami not evil all the days of her life. She 
seekcth wool and tiax and worketh willingly 
with her hands. Strength and honor nre her 
clothing, anil she shall rejoice in time to come. 
She openelh her mouth with wisdom and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness. She look- 
6th well to the ways of her household and eat- 
eth not the bread of idleness.' Her children 
rise up and call her blessed, her husband also 
and he praiseth her, ... A womun that 
feareth the Lord she shall be praised." 



for the day. And here I must say a word 
about the care of the beds and bedsteads, a 
duty the neglect nf which nevr fails to pro- 
duce most unpleasant results. If there is one 
thing in your house about the cleanliness of 
hich you should l>c absolutely sore, it is the 
beds, and the only way to obtain such c *r- 
taiuty is by constant care. The beds should 
be thoroughly shaken up every morning as 
soon as the occupants are out of them, ami by 
this I mean that you shi.uld not only take off 
erlids, blankets, sheets, pillows, etc., ; 
and Bpreud them out upon chairs in such n 
way that the air may have free circulation 
about them, but that you should also take off 
k the I ted or mattress itself, so 
that the framework of the bedstead' will l»e ' 
exposed to the air and light. You should let j 
the l>eds and bedclothes lie in this way for at 
least an hour every morning, nnd in addition 
to this, you should as often as once a month 
remove everything from : he bedstead and wipe j 
it olT carefully with hot soapsuds, going thor- i 
oughly into all the cracks where insects arc 
likely to secrce themselves. If you follow 



not return at that hour. In either Cife. when 
the meal and its attendant work are done, the 
mother will again have two or three hours for 
wo.k in the house or the garden la-fore it is 
time to cook the evening meal, after which 
there is again an hour or two after the child- 
ren arc put to bed (and this should be at a 
regular hour), for rest, amusement, visiting, 
etc. With a day systematized in this way, it 
is possible for a woman to do all the work of 
n small family and to lake iu work in addi- 
tion, though it is no dolibe more desirable 
that she should be able to give all her time 
and energy directly to the care of her own 
family. 
As I hi 



eaten in a clean and orderly way, nnd if potV this^ourae habitually, yon will have little to 
Bible, should not la; oaten in the same room in -fear from the bugs whose presence is a disj 



to any housekeeper, and your beds will be 
ind fresh, a rest and a comfort 
to those who lie down upon them. , 

Having thus shaken up her beds- before 
breakfast (and betorc I leave the subject, I 



before, there are innumerable- 
details in hnuscKC'-piu ; in regard to which ac- 
tual instruction from a good housekeeper is 
almost a necessity; but I am sure th.t most of 
y« u have constant opportunities to see for 
yourselves how to do your work properly, if 
you w ill only take advantage of i hem. In the 
matter of cleanliness for example, you must 
suruly have seen enough for yourselves to 
know that to sweep dirt into iioles and corners 
where for the moment it is out of sight, or to 
throw rubbish into a pantry and shut the door, 
is in no sense cleanlioe*..* If you are going 
to Im clean, you must not keep your celhir 
noisome with decaying vege ables or refuse of 
any kind, you must not let your garret be a re- 
ceptacle for the dus y, t.ouLly rubbish of years, 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE LECTURES ON 
TEACHING. 

BY PltOK. F. A. ALLEN. 
LECTURE IV. 

Study ; 

ITS OBJECTS, REQUISITES .AKD MEANS. 

f 1. To train the mind. 
Objects j 2. To teach how to think. 

of \ 3. To enable us to arrange and 
Study | classify our knowledge. 

I 4. To enable us to converse. 
The 'business of the teacher is to train, de- 
velop and discipline the powers by which we 
obtain knowledge. 

As to classification of knowledge, instead 
of giving the pupil in spelling a book to study 
his spelling lesson, ii w mld be well often to 
give him a paper and pencil, and have him 
put in one column the names of nil the trees 
he can think of, in another the names of the 
different kinds of fruit-trees; and so on, with 
the names of things to eat, of things lo wear, 
of furniture, household utensils, flowers, etc. A 
spelling book nn do on this plan would be the 
best kind of spelling book. Besides teaching 
how to spell words most in use, it would help 
the pupil classify and arrange his knowledge, 
makiu-.' it clearer and more easily retained 
than n mass of unassorted, unassociated facts 
can be. 

As one object of study is to converse well, 
require the pupil to give his answers in good, 
pure English that expresses what ho means. 
Correct his own bad grammar and inelegant 
English, not somebody else's. There will 
sometimes be found in school books long lists 
of bad syntax for the pupil to coirect. Now 
if these are not mistakes that he is in the habit 
of making, they will only put now errors into 
his head. Yiu want to coirect hi* bad gram- 
mar, so watch for his mistakes, and let him 
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wntch for them himself. Agnjn. make. him 
incorporate your questions in his answers, to 
show Hint ho understands them. For instance, 

S>u usk him. What is the capital of Virginia? 
is answer should lie. The capital of Virginia 
is Richmond. That will accustom him to the 
use of the Word capital and- secure bft under- 
standing of it. 

fl. Health. 



Requisites 
of 
Study. 



•i. Pure fresh nir. 
J 3. Comfortable seats, 
i 4. Time. 

I 5. Comparative Silence or Regu- 
l Lited Noise. 
The first requisito of study is, of course. 
Health, and for, this plenty of good pure air 
is absolutely necessary. All school-rooms 
must be ventilated in some way . Arrange 
your windows to lower from the top. If they 
won't, make them, by whittling the piece 
across the lower Bash. It is a good plan to 
have a little stick anil string nailed to the side 
of the window to allow the pure fresh air to 
sweep through the school-room occasionally. 

The children should also be comfortably „„,,.]„ 
seated. If the Beats arc |« rfeclly perpendicu- 
lar, too high or too low, or the desks flat on 
the top, the pupils will soon weary and cannot 
be studious, liv cutting off the back legs nn 
inch or two shorter than the front ones, you 
can make the seats comfortable, and the chi'.d- 



i peak, 



able appearance which the artist has repro- one among nil these summits 
duccd in the picture, and which, seen for u and fixed the intention 1 
distance of sixty miles, cannot fail to impress westward, *k discovered . 
the lichohhr with wonder and awe. among its fellows, a king amidst a forest of 

It was first discovered bv the llnydcn Ex- ■ mountains, t nil bore aloft on its dark face a 
ploring Expedition, sent out bv the United great while cross, so perfe't, so grand in pro- 
States Gov't -under command of" Lieut. F. V. portions tint at a distance of sixty miles wc 
Haydcn a few years ago to make II geological i felt ourselves in its very presi ntseC" 
and scientific survey of .Montana and other I (| ^ I m ^ ^ ^ , he 

Mr. "\rV'lI. Holmes who accompanied the I I"""'? " m "'^ "' " ,!lkc ,he "'■ t,,e 
expc.lilinn, gives a vhid description of the J"™™™- ^ "canon *| (pronounced sari- j „„a seemed certninlj 



" Until the middle of June, the great front 
range of the Rocky Mountains in the Montana 
lerritnrv h-ul been crowned with an unbroken 



T,;c 



lit the eye 1 must lie made. * 

ray to the I On the following morning we moved in 
very giant ' another direction and with much better suc- 
" cess. By noon wc emerged from the timber 
nnd stood upon a high promontory that over- 
looked the grand valley. What a remarkable 
sight! Broad and deep and regular, it looked 
like a great pasture, dotted with a million 
white-backed sheep. 

On the opposite side of this valley and 
somewhat farther up. there stood a dark moun- 
long and gainful journey I tain that immediately attracted our attention, 
canon " (pronounced MS- | „ n( ] seemed certainly to be the object of our 
between perpendicular mountain search. High and rugged and cold, its 
a pouring j scarred granite faces were tattooedjiy ninny 



that thev were i ra"ged Hues and patches of 
one All the ] was" no cross. We looked in v; 
istruincnts had . that might even suggest a cross 
of snow, and thj higher peaks looked }„ hi; "curried up^Hn the backs of the men. | on this mountain nor any of tl 
dor of the Jir. Jackson, the photographer, was the first | back of it could the object of 
pent n few to reach the summit in advance of the rest. | found, 



ill the i 



II^Ml 



forbidding enough to cool III 
most ambitious mountaineer 

mo ithsoii the plains and pinc-iovcrcd foot- Mr. Holmes says: 
hills. winching impatiently the face of the 
mountains. Wc marked how the snow line! "Two 
moved gradually upward, how the black roi-ks ' pi 

to peep out, making innumerable ; lurk is located. On the loth 
s, and how the snow Bnallv occilpieil on the ocean divi.le. fri 



But there 
for forms 
mt neither 
; that lay 
• search be 
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viiteh this 
of August, 



ill not lo 



Have a time for a study period immediately 
after each recitation. Then the pupil will 
have fresh in his mind what you should have 
told him about studying his lesson for the next 
day, und can go right at it with interest. He- 
member a child cannot ret ile to you what he 
has not learned, lb- must have time to learn 
it. Tin imullat amount of timt a child should 
hnvc for studying a lesson is as much tune— 
or better, twice as much time— us it takes to 
recite it. 

The next requisite is comparative tiltnce, or 
TtgvUUd noUt RciiiciiiIk r. you cannot have 
absolu'.e silence, and you don't waiit it. 
Where there is life there is motion; where 
there is motion there is friction; where there 
is friction there is noise. A silent school is a 
dead school. The question is not, How still 
can the school be k-i>r ? but how still to get 
the most study. It i* not tin minimum of 
noise, but the maximum of •lady tluit \o i uunt. 

f 1. Compulsory study worth little. 

Means | 2. Study to be valuable must be 
to secure-! spontaneous. 

Study ( 3. Appeti/.o. 

^ 4. Devices lo make study attractive. 
Compulsory study ii not study. It must be 
spontaneous to lie valuable. Therefore we 
must make it appetizing, attractive, and some- 
times use our best skill to rouse und iuter».si 
the children. 

A dull, warm day can lie made more inter- 
esting und lively by various little devices 
which each teacher can best make for himself. 
Take them out botanizing or show them ex- 
periments in natural philos iphy. The pres- 
sure of the air can lie ill inst rated in a sim- 
ple way by a tumbler full of water, cvered 
with n sheet of letter paper, then inverted, 
when the water will be held up in the tumbler 
by the upward pressure of the air against the 
paper. In Hooker's "Child's Book of Na- 
ture." Grey's " How Plants Grow." and Miss 
Too man's "Botany," you will find good sug- 
gestions for such devices. 

Our next lecture will be nn School Regula- 
tions 



i Scltermrrh* 



rn'e Monthly con- 
siiggcslion : "The 



An Aimer 
tains the foil 

common faults of declamation can often bo 
avoided by encouraging pupils to ti ke the 
place of the teacher and explain some interest- 
ing topic with which they are familiar. Let it 
belt description, in familiar language, of some- 
thing they have seen or read of. 'Tell us 
about it,' should be the form of invitation. 
Let them not dream that they are 'speaking 
pieces.' It is better that very simple narra- 
tives should la: attempted at lirst. If niccs- 
sary, let the more timid pupils retain their 
seals; at least avoid the eonspicuity of the 
platform. A natural manner, the use of orig- 
inal language, and the ali enee of all the ac- 
cessories of an exhibition, are indispensable 
to n right heginning'in oratory. Declamation, 
according to the ordinary method, makes the 
poorest kind of actors— mere elocutionary ma- 
chines; but talk. Insensibly led, step by step, 
to assume the digni-y of nn address to a geu- 
eral audience, develops natural oratory." 




THE MOUNT OF THE HOLT OEOSS. 

An appropriate picture lo show our renders 
irr this Christmas mouth, is this of the lofty 
Rocky Mountain peak which is known us the 
Mount o. 1 the Holy Cross. / 

lie who set his Imw in the heavens has 
stamped this symbol of the Christian faith 
pure, shining snow, upon une of the highest 
su limits of our continent. 

Cross-shaped rifts hold the snow long after 

it has melted and slid from the steep, rocky n«i ■ ■■».„ •■■ 3 ■««•»•«, 

lace of the mountain, und produce the remark- I north nnd south as the oye could reach. 



only small nrens where it had filled depressions I to the cast n 
and accumulated in deep drifts. Our little to the Gulf, wlii 
pnrty was not slow to take advantage of this | and «re lost in 
growing weakness in our enemy's front, and | 'great Colonidi 
Btcadily advanced up the valleys, into dense s de. n narrow 
timber, up long, steep slopes, through swamps south-eastward 
and t-rrcntsnnd treacherous snowbanks; nnd ; while on the oil, i 



But. after all, this must be the one, nnd the 
I cross, if it had not already melted away, will 
elves op- | )e f oum ] ou on c of the other faces. It is at 1 [ 
nountnin lcMt our (lutJ ,„ ^ nn( j g rst ,i,j 9 grent val- 
wc stood i c y nmjt be crossed. Two thousand feet of 
e waters \ , vea rv zigzagging brought us to the creek bed. 

Turning up this we picked our wny among 
the rocks and fallen trees until wi'.hin about 
three miles of the mountain's base. Here we 
I found it necessary to halt, not only because 
our animals were utterly tired out, but because 
the way was completely blocked up. So 
camp was made by the banks of the ronring 
creek, with no alternative for the morrow but 
to advance afoot. 

By sunrise all hnnds were stirring, and the 
stnrt wiis made almost with a dash, every man 
for himself and the best man to the front. It 
was not long before the pnrty wns pretty well 
scuttcrcd, but communication wns kept up by 
frequent shouts. The heavy instruments, 
w hich weighed some forty pounds, hnd been 
curried a mile or so ahead ^l»c evening before, 
so that we scaled the barriers of rock and 
wood that lay in our way with unusual rapid- 
ity, but when the rock on which the heavy in- 
strument-box hnd been cached was reached, 
a halt was culled and the announcement made 
that each man must take his turn at the' box 
and carry it a distance proportionate to his 
strength. 

Our party consisted of seven members. 
Only four had conic up, but we decided to 
move on. Dr. H. wns the first to lake up the 
load. It wns stropped to his shoulders, and he 
marched off with nn ense and rapidity that did 
great credit to his prowess as a mountaineer. 
There could be no flngging now. The man 
ho, apparently unencumbered, could not 
keep pace with the doctor must certainly be in 
disgrace, nnd the scrambling ndvnncc grew 
lively than ever. Presently it began to 
and the smooth rock grew slippery and 
the gross nnd bushes drippit'g wet. By the 
time we had reached the jioint where the 
mountain rises abruptly from the valley, we 
were soaked to the skin, but we must push on. 

Meantime the photographic party, much 
more heavily laden than ourselies. hod en- 
countered for greater difficulties. Mr. Jack- 
son and his two associates carried among 
them upward of one hundred pounds of ap- 
paratus, but were not men to yield before or- 
dinary difficulties. The rain, the greatest pos- 
sible damper on a photographer's enthusiasm, 
could not make them hesitate; torrents and 
cliffs and dense forests and prowling beasts 
were interposed in vain. They hod set out to 
accomplish on object, and succcss.nt whatever 
cost of exertion and hardship, must be at- 
tained. 

By the middle of the doy Mr. Jackson finds 
himself far in advance of his companions, bnt 
in spite of his unusual enthusiasm he begins 
to fear for his results. 

Eight hours of weary climbing hove hrooght 
him nearly to the summit of the ridge. There 
is nothing to lie seen but the dull, gray clouds 
which rise and fall, and sweep back and forth, 
nnd fink down again oppressively around him, 
sink away j t 8 this oil labor lost ? Hove the Fntcs con- 
ies of the i gpircd ngninst him, nnd is the holy cross a 
)n ti e one | myth, nn illusion that has led him on through 
ay to the j a li these weary dnys, only to deceive him ? 
h-,s vista, | He sits down r.niong the rocks to rest and 
mnder. Meanwhile the winds rise nnd the 



long before the gross nnd flowers of those wire nhuost ininiedia'i ly obscured by n mass : dull mists arc. driven nlnng the cliffs and are 
upper rc-ions hnd felt the touch of spring, we I of irregular mountains. 1 he course chosen l , orn t o li tters on the sharp projectu ns. To 
were there. And many dnys before winter | would lead us lirst down the Pacific slope into | the wist gnat billowypnssage-wnysiircnpcncd, 
hnd finally surrendered the lofty summits. ' 
from n pen'k more than 14,0110 feet ubovc the 
sea wc liHikcd around upon one of the 
grandest panoramas that the world offordB. 
To I he u ist. the great plain gave a horizon en- 
tirely unbroken; to the west innumerable 
mountains notched the sky like saw teeth. 
From the ramparts of a continent we looked 
out upon a boundless ocean, culm, niotim less, 
inward; upon a wnste of mountnins whose 
heights, nnd depths, and mystery fairly con- 
founded us. 

This was to be the field of our labors, and 
wc summoned our half-bcwildcnd faculties 
lolho tank of identifying such great land- 
marks as would be necessary to guide us in 
our future wanderings. An indefinite ninn- 
liertof high, ragced ranges could be traceil by 
thc|r lines of lofty summits. as far away to the 



But 



a deep nnd rugged canon which we would be I „„,] glimpses of Hie lofty mountnins enn be 
compelled to descend for sc me twenty miles ],ud, lookii g like ghosts ihn ugh the thin 
or more, thenre.by menns of i ne of the grent ' m |sts. Suddenly t lie nrtist glnnrcs upward, 
creek vnlleys Hint* come down from the range nn j beholds n vision exceeding dramatic nnd 
to the west", we hoped to be able lo nscend to . henutiful. He is nmnzed, he is transfixed, 
the base of the pink. | There, set in the dnik rock, held high nmong 

For two dnys we pushed fnrwnid. / ^ t he flonling clouds, he beholds the long sought 

On the evening of the seconir tiny we \ crnMI , pel feet, spotless white, grand in dimen- 
reached the mouth of a large week which it | s inns. nt once the sublimest thing in nature 
Wns agreed must drain the high region nbout i on ,| the emblem of heaven." 
the Holy Cross. As yet, no one had ciuipbt | 



Bight of the object of our search, since the 
first discovery mint sixty mihs away, for I p( 
since entering the canon uo mountains had ! , r i> 
Ikch in sight; only the rocky walls, the w it|, lne heart." 
densely timbered- slopes and the sky. 

In viiin wo searched for n trail or pnsa- 
route up this en 
impossible, and 
to the right, but night 



A roon, wild Irish boy. taught in a mission- 
hool in Ireland, wns i" sked whnt wns meont 
g faith. He replied, " Grasping Christ 
; heart." 

■Wrrnnur Jesus, the child who is heir to a 
alley. It was pronounced j kingib m !b pnnr: having Jesus, the child who 
essayed to climb the ridge is do' lied in mgs is nnspenkably rich. Choose 
i upon us and camp I the Saviour and his inexhaustible riches. 
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TO HAMPTON GRADUATE TEAOHEES. t I heard a great many say that it whs the hard- 
est examination that they ever saw here before 
Dear Young Teachers:-*- Many who received No. 1 certificated last year. 

Among the various could not get but 3, 4 or 5 this. But I did all 1 
qualifications of a successful teacher, one of the j could. I was examined in all the branches, ex- 
most important Is Patience, — everlasting, pa- I cepting one, and that was reading; but 1 will 
tieiice, — in the content with ignorance, dulness, be examined in it next Saturday. 
Inattention and indolence. It is not easy to say Tlits is my standing: Art of teaching 100: 
which of these will tax your patience most se- j Penmanship 100; Orthography 100; Urography 
▼erely; 'the trial will depend upon your^jown ; go; English (Jrammar 70; Mutheinath-a 05 ; llia- 
temperameut. A teacher who is himself quick ! tory 45. 

of apprehension will be inclined to be impatient i One of the examiners told mo that if 1 did 
with dull pupils, while those who have trained \ „ ot KO t but 00 in reading, it would, with 1 



uds In habits of application and at- j j huve. i untitle 
teniiou will find it difficult to exsuse the idle was sorry that I 
and careless- But you must constantly bear in 
mind that your pupils come to you because they 
■are ignorant, and many of them are ignorant 
because their mental faculties have not been 
-trained. A bright boy, who is naturally ob- 
servaut and who has clear perceptions, hardly 
needs the aid of a teacher, if he can obtain 
books, for, with these and the book of nature 
spread out before him, he can easily acquire 
knowledge. Some of the most distinguished 
mechanics, mathematicians and naturalists have 
been self-taught. But the dull and sluggish re- 
quire a teacher toawakeu : .their dormant powe: 



> t» a No. 2 certificate. 
>uld not get a No. I. 
tills county No. 1 pays $45, No. 2 
$40, Not 3 pays $35, No. 4 pays about $;J0, 
5 pays about $25. Next Saturday .will d 
mine my pay 



State to be decided by the average attendance? with it. A letter received from one or his 
or do thoy simply stipulate to pay a teacher a j classmates who was with lim in his last 
certain salary regardless of the avontge attend- Uounj . fc| grttti f vill g assurance of Ids 
an^solongasagooU school is kept in ojfcr- fc^? 0(ttta ^ .dcatli which must com- 
I have united with the church. 1 feel now fort the hearts of his afflicted family. We 
that I ought to have done this long ago. Please | quote it for the bom-lit of many friends, 
give my regards to the teachers, j 1^ suppose | The writer says: 



you remember II. W\ Arenl 11. He died Very 
suddenly t ie la:ter part of September, after i 
illuess of live days, in Jacksonville, PI .rida. 

Yours truly, It. M 



■ grief at the 1 



lOf 



to show them how to use their eyes and 
how to compare and discriminate, to folloW a 
train of thought, and. finally, to reason. The 
idle and inattentive need a teacher to Interest 
them, to fix their attention, and Inspire a will- 
ingness to work; they must be taught to con- 
centrate their thoughts and to find pleasure in 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

However carefully you may grade your 



was without previous study 
1 am very much obliged to you lor interesting 
yourself so much about getting a school for me. 
Kelser is leaching somewhere near Southamp- 
ton, 1 think. My school only lusts four months, 
and if lido not succeed iu getting another I do 
not know what 1 shall do. My school is about 
two miles from when; I board; I am lodging at 
Booker's. Please give my regards to Oeuorul 
Marshall and family. 



Hoping to hear from you soon, 1 1 
'cut scholar. 



1 y»u 



J 

•; — ho 



Ga., Oft. 21, 1870. 
My Dear '.• encher:— "flour letter of the 13th 
inst. has been received. When I left Hamp- 

d^'t^~rn™r-^v^"5"«'™i 1 *°" inJu i , r 1 " ad m idea thst tho w " ol ° sum - 



considerable difference in tin; ability of the pu 
pils, and it would not be desirable to bave a 
class composed of only inferior minds, even if 
this could be arranged. The dull of apprehen- 
sion, neeof the stimulus of the quick and bright, 
and the latter need to learn patience by waiting 
for the slow to grasp new ideas. Pupils who 
hare clear and active minds are apt, during rec- 
itation, to become restless and impatient with 
those who are leas gifted; but you must not 
only set them the example ol patience, but 
teach them by precept to cultivate this impor- 
tant virtue; talk to them about the duty of bear- 
ing with the infirmities of others, remembering 
that, if they have superior abilities, they have 
received them as a gift from ffod, to whom they 
are accountable for their use; the more highly 
they are favored, the more patient, kind and 
charitable they ought to be. Show them, also, 
that the habit of patience, thus acquired, will 
be useful to them through life. One more 
thought. Quick scholars are often superficial; 
they think they understand a subject when they 
have ouly a glimpse of it. If they will listen 
patiently to the drilling given to minds slower 
to receive an idea, a much clearer, stronger im- 
pression will be made on their own. A lastiug 



1 would pass away without my writing to 
™. at least ones ere the approach of autumn. 
The fall is now upon us and since the first of 
October I've often reverted to Uampton and 



Died at Jacksonville, Florida, Septem- 
* I ber 21th, of Typlio-malarial fovqr, Henry' 
- W. Arcndill, formerly a student nt Hump- 
J ton Normal ami Agricultural Institute, of 
the class of '74.> The intelligence of the 
J sad event did not reach us in time for our 
- 1 last issue. 

Mr. Arendell had been for three years 
in charge of a school in Magnolia. Florida, 
and his loss is severely felt in the commun- 
ity in which he lived, and by his former 
schoolmates and teachers and many 
•friends. He is remembered at Hamilton 
as a very faithful and promising pupil. 
Obliged to give up his studies in his mid- j b'aat pain, for 
die year on account of his eyes, he was 
heartily recommended by the. Faculty to' 
the position he has ever since held in a 
manner t< i command the respect of all who 
knew his course. 

His school attracted frequent attention 
from visitors to Magnolia. Ho had formed 
a plan to convert it into an Agricultural 
and Industrial school, on the model as far 
as practicable of Hampton, and his project 
seemed in a fair way to be realized when 
his labors were interrupted by death. 

Tlie high estimate placed upon him by 
those who watched his course is abun- 
dantly shown iu letters received from 



iXpress ou 
one so dear and so good, * 
are not able tn tell li<»v thankful we are that ha 
now rests " safe in the. arms of Jeans." When 
Jennie was married he- looked like a picture of 
health, but was taken sick the following week 
with chills, as you have heard, I iruess. _^He 
was put under tlie treatment uf a doctor ilrntie- 
diately, but continued to grow worse all the 
time. The doctor said lie did not gain one day, 
but was gradually siuking all. the 'while. Last 
Tuesday he got much worse, aud Thursday we 
received a telegram that he was just alive; and 
as I wanted to see him once more alive, I gave 
up my school Fii lay and went over to Danville. 
His family thought him much better, iu fact he 
was, and rested easy all day; but 1 didn't think 
it any sign of his recovery. The good I.s>rd 
only permitted him to have one day without 
pain before he called him home. Friday night 
about twelve he was taken with violent paint 
iu his chest; they were, however, soon relieved, 
and then he began to sink away without the 
ho was dying he said no 



the busy life which envelops the school— the 
students going from early dawn until alter 
study-hour and partaking of the general activ- 
ity of the teachers. " These thoughts, coupled 
with observations gleaned while on a short 
visit to Washington, Philadelphia, &c., have 
frequently caused me to compare the busy and 
active life of the Northerners with the slow 
and apparently indifferent life of our Southern 

people ; for it really seems sometimes that the j y )cnl ' out Q f on e of which we take tlie lib- 



people don't care whether they live or not, and 
if they care they don t seem to have any inter- 
est in the maintenance of tho e principles 
which seek the amelioration of the general 
prosperity. This is particularly noticeable 
among the colored people, f *r you know. that 
they have not been educated to the standard 
that will naturally give tho proporappreciation. 
During the last summer I have been teaching 
in the country, in the very depths of igur 



crty of making the following extract 

"Henry lias made himself so valuable 
to the colored people and has so fully won 
my respect anil confidence by his efficient 
and faithful teaching that I feel as if Mag- 
nolia had lost its best friend and philan- 
thropist, — all the better for his being so 
entirely tinawnre of the importance of his 



lm T iresslon can rarely be made in a moment. 

How much of the time during a recitation 
flhonld be given to the dull minds in a class 
must be determined by experience. Your time 
and Instruction belong to all the members of 
the class. Adapt the words you use and the 
illustrations you employ to the average mental 
capacity. If one method of reasoning or one 
■ explanation is not comprehended, try another; 
but, after having given a fair proportion of time 
to the dullest, tell them kindly you will take 
another opportunity to explain the subject to > 
them; they are probably tired and confused, j cil ^pMJol, 
and, when a pupil's mind is in this state, it is 3 ■■ 
nselcsa to continue to talk to him. It is impor- 
tant not to discourage such pupils by word or 
manner; they are too ready to think themselves 
stupid without being told so. Especially avoid 
laughing at them. Let them come to you some- 
times in the morning before Bchool-hours, when 
their minds are fresh; you may, by your pa- 
tience and cheerfulness, save from utter dis- 
couragement a pupil whose faculties will grad- 
ually unfold and mature until he becomes an 
intelligent and well-informed man. Some of 
the finest scholars and most valuable men in 
the scientiflc world have developed slowly, and 
not early in life. / 

Be careful to preserve good temper. How- 
■ever tired or impatient you may feel inwardly, 
control the expression of your feelings, if vol 
speak at nil, speak slowly, and In a h ' . 

patience 

already very long, 1 must defer some thoughts 
about the treatmentof the inattentive to a future 

" Let pntience have her perfect work." — 
"The husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth and hath long patience for It, 
until he receive the early and the latter rain." 
I am your sincere friend, H. A. L. 



where some of the people hardly know that j WO rk. Henry was enthusiastic in his an- 
they are free, and as to knowing anything tiu j patiolls f the new feature of agricultur- 
^'±atfi'22irb; «1 industry he was to introduce into the 



marvel priortol874,wheu the sehoota were be-i" 1 . ministry be was to introduce into the 
ing opened. They had only had a school school the coming winter, anil this re- 
three mouths since the war, and that was minds me that I will try. to find a letter 
taught by a man that could not work an ex- | ho wrote me in the early summer about it 
f**j5l»mi enclose it to you." (A portion of 
'' this letter we gioe below.) 



ample in long division! Necessity 
people in a great many such places to" 
any teachers that the county commissioner 
may appoint, th mgh tho commissioners would 
send better teachers if they could bo procured. 

The county schools of Georgia are not very 
good, for they last only three months, and are 
then in part supported by the patrons. The 
different, for they last nine 



Another friend writes : " He fell in 
harness at the post of duty while nobly 
working for the happiness and welfare of 
his race. He often spoke to me about the 
proposed establishment of an Industrial 
the of each year and are established upon I School at Magnolia, "and knowing me to 
a permanent basis, and are iho means of of- j be a practical liorticulturist, desired my 
f. cling much good. The county schools are . cooperation. I suppose Hampton Insti- 
going down_ every year because thojrounty |; te ^ m „gt have been His Alma Mater, judg- 
'"" ing from the reverence with which he used 



t was there uny hurt or pain, 
o'clock Friday i 



He died ut liulf past ui 
ing. Every one that witnessed his death 
they never saw such before — the calmness with 
whicli he passed away and the glorious death 
he died. Every breath. Miss H., was a prayer, 
and not for himself alone, but for everybody — 
all of his friends and those who were strangers 
to him. About ten minutes before he di- d his 
mother went to him and said,. " Walter, my 
son, don't exert yourself so; you are willing and 
ready to die. are you not?" •' O, yes, mothori 
perfectly willing; I want to go; 1 would not 
stay in pain when 1 can go and be at rest with 
Jes'us; but, mother, 1 want to spend my lost 
breuth in prayer to Him who has been so kind 
and merciful' to me. I want to die thanking 
Him for His kinlnesa." So she said; "Well, 
my child, do just as you want to." and he died 



A short while before he died lie bade i 
farewell and asked us to meet him in heaven, 
and said, " Sister, tell Miss II. that 1 died in ' 
the faith, tell her I am now just waiting for 
tlie chariot to swing low and take me home, 
tell them nil goodbye." So, Miss H., I think 
we ought only to rejoice and be thankful that 
he has gone to live in heaven forever, " where 
tlie wicked ocase from troubling aud the weary 
are at rest," S. G. 



Boards of Education are reducing teachers' 
salaries every year, and the result will bo after 
a while that no goad teachers cau be procured, 
for just as soon as they can find positions that 
will pay better they will abandon teaching. It 
is my doBire to remain in tho school-room as 
long as I can make a respectable living. I 
want my little mite to go toward the elevation 
of my people, for I feel that they need earnest 
workers of their own now that the North is grad- 
ually withdrawing its aid and teachers from 
the South. 

Well, enough of that, now your letter. I am 
teaching a private school in tho city. T 



to speak of it." And still another writes, 
" He .uncle many friends and was respected 
by all who knew him." 

Fbom the letter from Mr. Arendell re- 
ferred to above, we extract as follows: 
Magnolia, May 10, 76. 

Dn. K., 



how glad I 
ijoyinent 



Dear Friend: — 

You cannot imagine 
i to hear from you and of your 
Hampton, my Air 



A gentleman of the highest reliability 
and of excellent judgment writes from 
Benriettsville, South Carolina, where he re- 
cently passed a few weeks, an interesting 
account of what he saw, from which we 
extract as follows : 

'•This is unquestionably one of the best and 
most prosperous counties in tho state : the 
whites are sober and thrifty, the colored people 
quiet and industrious, as a consequence the f 
plantati >ns are well cultivated, well fenced and 
yield well. In Bcnncttsville, the county seat, 
there is neither grog-shop, ten-pin alley, bil- 
liard saloon, nor indeed any public loafing 
place, so that tho loafer who goes to make up 
what may be designated tho dangerous class 
iu the Southern States, is almost unknown here, 
No intoxicating liquor is permitted to bo re- 
tailed in the county. The fast young man, 
who drinks, gambles, rides and shoots on the . 
wiug as a profession, does not exist here; every 
man appears to have an occupation or business 
which ho is not ashamed to puisue even labo- 
riously. Heretofore whiles. aud colored have 
moved on together in peace. The county offi- 
ces have bceirso divided, mainly through the 
influence of Colonel Maxwell, State Senator, 
(colored), that while in a minority of from 
three to five hundred the whites have admin- 
istered their own local affairs. The Judge of 
Mater with the County Court, the County Treasurer,' Slier- 



usual one. i Vaie^ke^'chle'flyTf could not get tlie Principalship of the public ; former tVachereTnd Sends" You will be j?. one of the commteioneiti [ the ' £™nty So- 
itl. «h« Anil lint i s mv letter Is schools aga n, but was offered a position as „ii„ Be< i to know that the Board of Education "citor aud one member of the State Legis- 
ts the dull, but. as my letter is ^ ^^^^ , refu8ed because they did ' JS^^t^uS Voir resolutions pertaining I ktture arc white men, South Carolinians, and 
not offer me enough money. I am anxious to m ,|, e Magnolia Industrial, or Manual-Labor I altogether acceptable to the white people of the 
get a permanent place somewhere that will last School. They think it a capital thing, so much county. There has, however, been much dis- 
at least ulne months of tho year. 1 don't care i m that Win; Long. Chairman, said "That if it satisfaction with the administration of.the state 
very much about going out to Texas, but if it j proved a success he, would use every exertion to I government. The people complain grievously 
ill pay, why, I might go. Iu the mean time, j uave tho white schools based upon tli 



while the gentleman took a groat deal of pains principle.'' Dr. Coliner said, V If rightly appro- 
place, &c, he said nothing elated it would develop botheSraiu and muscle." 



LETTERS FB0M GRADUATES. 

Wust Va., Ocf. 24, 1876. 



to describe tiro 

about the population of tlie town or whether ; Judge Boyntou, " It Is really the thing needed, 
or not there was a railroad running through j The remainder said all and did all they could 
the place. These two thuigs I should like to ^ to encourage us. Judge Budington is perfectly 
know, also to get a guarantee that the, $50 per t willing and ready to render his assistance. 



month teuton paid at the end of each' month, shall meet him next week, when I shall take 

Dear Teaeher.-l left Suffolk the Wry day ! For - ?T* h }, am not makinf5 *a' amount notes of what he says I have got him appointed 

tfcZTrnn mailed vnur letter to me and conse- I now, I have tlie prospects of making it ere Superintendent nt last. Now, sir, I await your 

JSim^ffll. Ti«SS^^f?M^ long! this, though, isdoubtful, and rather proposals and plans. The land and muscle are 

eral dl've before it was' forwarfed ^ me for I ' than wait I will accept a certainty. I would Cere; all required are implement, and brain, in- 

did ^i^tw^m ^SnS. I arrived | not go there, either, depending upon tho pec- dustry and good contrivance, 
here on the 14th, and when I got to Bookbr'a «»! t' 10 « ol ?'f d , »f^ e "» w6 "i .^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i 
house I found out that he had gone up to Clfar- they will do to start with, but in matters of | <*> -r 

leston but what for I did not know, so as soon that kind they won t hold out long. I would 
as possible I went up to C. on a boat, but, to my I like to and out ewirtfjl now much 
surprise on arriving there, I found that he wei ' Uu/State Pubho School Fund will pay. Mr. 

' l of teachors for publicT^- — said, " It will pay almost the entire tui 



:wb"ut""to"5y ! iiketoflud ™t e^f/how muclT of the »» , '*>«» a' , Da " v | IIe .' V^ginia, November 
""".V 1 "- "> i ..../o.-i- n..i.e. a-i..*, oi — j _.:n — m- 10, of Typho-Malariol fever, Walter Ivy, 



attending an examination 



schools, snd just as soon as 1 could get some tlon for all children between the ages of eight 
writing paper 1 had to go in and be examined and fourteen," which, in suoh a neighborhood 
also, lhave often seen and heard examinations, as he describes, would admit but a very small 
but this was the hardest 1 .ever saw; everything number of children to be p ild for by the State, 
had to be written. There were only a few 1 1 should like to know also how tho Bute pays 
colored persons there, but a great many white, j thia tuition. Is the amount to be paid by the 



a graduate of Hampton Normal School of 
the class of '16. 

Mr. Ivy's death will be sincerely 
mourned by hie classmates and friends. 
Converted while at the school, he was a con- 
sistent member of the church connected 



of the burden of taxation which they say goes, ^- 
to enrich a nest of profligate adveuturers at 
Columbia. 

I think there has been a decided improve- 
ment in both races, while there seems to bo no 
perceptible change in their positions in rela- 
tion to ouch other. One represents the capital 
while the other represents the Labor with all 
the consequent antagonisms. The blacks do 
not here seem to accumulate property, although 
they are iudu trious and well paid. One rea- 
son of this may be found in the fact that it is 
almost impossible for them to purchase land. 
The planter who owns the land is rarely 
pressed for small sums of money and- laud is 
only sold in large tracts. 

The blacks here smite at the Idea of intimi- 
dating them by refusing to employ them ; the 
planter is too keenly alive to his own interests 
to make such an experiment, although It has 
been spoken of. That weapon is much more 
potent In the hands of the negro ; it would be 
ruin to a planter were the blacks to refuse to 
labor for one who had discharged one of their 
number for political reasons." 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN.* 



OOSEESPOfTOENOE FBOM THE 
* [ WAII AN ISLANDS. 

U from a prtmte UUer-Journat. (Conllnutd.) 

s's WOUK. 



:ting 
did 



WOMAN'S WORK. JKNNT I.IND. CANNIBAL MUSIC. 

On our way Home I asked Mr. II. if he 
would not have felt ashamed to have it k 
that he had attended a meeting which might 
be called a " woman's rights" mccti 
cause conducted hy n woman. 
. seem alarmed at the thought of a woman's 
trying to do good or or leading people of both 
■exes to the watrrsof life, especially when the 
oldest ones are but children in knowledge. 

. Last evening we went to hear Dr. II. and 
Carrie C. plav operatic duels on his splendid 
piano. She bids fair to excel, and is to go 
abroad to slutly lieforc long. The strains of 
inch music nro sweet, but far sweeter to me is 
the old tune "Sweet Home" which was 
played for me expressly. 1 like a beginning 
ami an end to tunes, hut opera music is all 
the same, with lofty peaks and low valleys un- 
til after a long journey it stops short, fae'ver 
■hall I cease to remember the sweet strains of 
Jennv Lind as she sang "Sweet Home" in 
Springfield, Mass., in 18.50. Ami as indelibly 
impressed on my memory, I ho' heard years 
previous to that (in 1833', is the long and 
doleful gronn made by a heathen cannibal at 
Nuuhivn (Marquesas Islands) by blowing n 
conch shell. The occasion was the death of a 
chief, whose body was decorated and kept until 
the flesh was read r to fall from the bones and 1 
then laid upon 11 I jiiiple or large pile of stones 
to bleach in the sun. They did not bury their 
dead. This conch wv.s blown once in twenty 
minutes both day and night while the body 
lay in state, and sounded, with ifs protracted 
doleful strains, as tho' it came from the re- 
gions of despair. Never can I forget the 
sound. It seems" to ring in my enrs as I wnte 
and revives many heathenish scenes which 
almost make ine shudder at the remembrance. 
Toil have a sketch of this old chief Vokitma 
with a long siring of whales' teeth around his 
neek. His father, old Hope, I never tried to 
sketch, i.s he was sick when we arrived there 
and never could stand long enough to be 
drawn. Your father was the only medical 
man there. Hope told him that if he would 
cure him then he would believe ill our God, if 
Dot, he would continue to believe in his idols. 
The poor old cannibal was suffering from an 
imported disease, for ships had touched there 
for water. aud wood 



Beforc'I leave what was once Uly home, I 
will say that a brother of yours was born 
there, a beautiful babe, named William Ne- 
viiH from Dr. Nevins of Baltimore, your 
father's friend, nud whose church supported 
us for several years as their missionaries. The 
caiinib ls were delighted with the babe and 
said thev would call him Hop*, nftcr tllcir 
dead chief} whatever wo might enll him. They 
asked us to leave him with them when we 
left, and they would afterward send him in 
some vuktimit (ship) to us. I replied, I can- 
not le.-vc him, but perhaps sometime when a 
man he will come ami tell you of the true God 
whom you now reject. They jumped up and 
down, clapped their hands and yelled out, 
Motakil (good). 



gathering of white and native Sun- : ing, seeming, like those inside, to have their 
day-schools of Honolulu and vicinity. They siesta disturbed by our presence. As we en- 
tered the door, we called out Aloha/ 



all met at Fort Street and marched to the 
church, each school with an appropriate ban- 
ner. The brass band played, from the gallery 
and after the school were all seated, lievds. 
Messrs. Frcar and Forbes and Hon. John 
Kupcim made speeches which alternated with 
singing. Loud peals from the organ und all 
the schools combined made the walls of Stone 
Church ring. It was grand. I sat on the 
makai side of the gallery and had 11 fine view 
of the two thousand people : it reminded ine 
of a large flower garden. With few exceptions 
all were well dressed. It reminded me of j Sunday faces, 
the beautiful flowers I saw on distant hill-sides | and black lace shi 
in California on my way to the " Geysers " as 
wc passed over what is called the "hog's 
back." Civilization was in striking contrast 
with the heathenism of former years. The 
music, order, cleanliness and bright faces 
would compare well with any school in Amer- 
ica. If they go to church at all many of the 
fashionables attend Stone Church, where of- 
ten are seen very stylish garments, hats, etc., I boot 
mingled w ith plain dresses and hare feet. 

It is a line place for Sunday-school gather- 
ings, anil its internal appearance and external 
surroundings arc quite imposing. The out- 
districts are the places to see grotesque things. 

At the close of exercises each school went 
out to its separate uluce under the trees (which 
I planted years ago), where rushes were 
spread on the ground, plates set along in rows, 
with dishes of fish, poi, bread, cakes, fruit or 
whatever individuals in each church had pro- 
vided. All sat on the ground, parents and 
liMdrcn, and had a general good time, with 
plenty of gabble a la Uauaiiun. 

The white Sunday-schools were in n separ- 
ate; place, where children sat on the clean, 
fresh carpet of scattered rushes. The food 
a table and pasted around. The few 
parents who were, there sut on: benches or 
Stond. Iced lemonade jvas most refreshing 
with cold tongue, turkey nnd various cakes 
I pies, wilh coeoanut candy. Surely you 
would have enjoyed it. 

bAlIU COLLEGE. 

ISM. Yesterday was a wearisome day at 
Punahou (Oahu College) through all the exer- 
cises. The Bchoohruom was decorated with 
fems, mailt and flowers. The air was tilled 
with sweet odors. The day was pleasant, the 
grounds green ami bright, shaded by nlgeroba 
trees. A fountain plays in lront of the col- 
lege building. The stairways were carpeted 
with a coeoanut mat, and n large cluster of 
ferjis stood in the window at the head of the 
stairs. The platform was on the mnAaf side, 
011 which sat the Examining Committee; in 
front of •.hem the scholars. At noon the same 
old bell called and Mr. Pratt invited us to 
lunch, and we sat down to a long tnjilo ol 
good things in the old dining room, now.iiiat- 
ted and papered. 

S|-caking, rcadinrr, composition nnd singing 
closed up the school year. 

Mr. Amnsa Pratt has done well as Prc9ulent 
and is to continue at the school. 

This morning I have made cake for the As- 
sociation at the ;Fort Street Church lecture 
room, who are to meet there this eve. Ladies 
provide. Native and white ministers are to 
be there with their families. Thev consult in 



■ la agu 



I .Yesterday ean'.e off Miss Bingham's exam- 
My smnll magnolia tree bears several flowers ; ination in the upper room of Stone Church, 
this year. One flower is in the house sending ■ Quite a large congregation of people. The 
its delighlful fragrance into every room. The ! King nnd Prince came for a short time. Tho 
magnificent night-'blooming-cereus was in full j gi r | s „ rc neatly ami simply clad and appeared 

ill, speaking English quite nicely. 



•tunny responses were returned, Aloha/ We 
said, "Arc you going to meeting?" " Ai" 
was the reply, und we passed on. The room 
upstairs is hired by a Chinaman, whose wife, 
half w hite, and three bright children were in 
a room matted and papered, with u nice four- 
posted bedstead, mosquito netting, a few 
chairs and a table. The woman apologised 
for what she said was " JVuf nui kaltpo." 

Soon from that lower room issued men and 
women nicely clad, with Sunday clothes and 
with white dress 
ty hat with flowers 
or feathers, gaiter boots on, and a pretty fun 
and parasol in her hand— all highly perfumed 
with fancy perfumery, tho' from a room highly 
scented with dried salt fish or squid. Surely 
you will recall their disagreeable odor, as I do 
the sound of the funeral conch in the land of 
the cannibals. Men came with white or black 
suits on, clean and v. hole, polished shoes or 
id bright neckties. 

nt a short distance to the little clenn, 
white-washed church. A man opened the 
door , and board windows, then went out to* 
call the people w ith a conch shell. Another 
man went for a chair ; I sat on a roughly made 
bench by the small table. Some twenty 
gathered in the course of half an hour. Some 
well dressed, all clean, tho' some feet were 
bare, which is the most comfortable for them 
in this climate. Two elderly women came in 
from some house, both lame and blind, lean- 
ing upon their canes, with someone near to 
guide them. I love to talk with and comfort 
these poor women by encouraging them to 
love God. Tho' there is darkness here for 
them, yet with the love of God in their souls, 
their spiritual vision need not he dim. Their 
poor, wrinkled, sad faces brighten when they 
reply pela no (that is so). Uev. Mr. Parker 
had a union meeti"g that afternoon, so that the 
stronger ones had gone to it, not knowing 
Hint 1 would be Ihere. The lame und the halt 
and the blind were left for my meeting, also 
some others. On this circuit to the out-dis- 
tricts our subject is 011 temperance. We have 
a different set of people at each place. Wc 
had a pleasant meeting, even the blind women 
ventured to speak of God's love. 

Tjie outlook on one side from tho little 
chinch is grounds w here salt water is collected 
und salt is formed. It is the support of some 
natives there. Beyond is the ever-rolling, blue 
ocean. Algcroba trees lift llicir heads' here 
and there, and furnish a refreshing shade from 
the hot summer sun. 

Natives arc hut children of an older growth 
and need to be led nnd influenced. I feel 
confident that there are some simple, (rusting 
Christians among them. Many have gone 
astray through t lie influences of foreigners. 
Poor Kanakas] they are like sheep without 
shepherds. ^ 
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Illustrated Christian Weekly 



wants ofths 
y Interesting- 
>ae<l literary 



A New Diiink to supply the plr.ee- of gruel 
or barley-water is recommended by the 'Timet 
of India— "congee water," or the liquor in 
w hich rice has been boiled. This drink hns 
three excellent qualities — it becomes impreg- 
nated with the properties of .the rice boiled in 

' .ties hunger; it quenches i foot 



A 12 page Journal well adapted to tho 
Weekly. , 

It in the only iltuttraled religions WeeVly In the 
land. The voluntary tealimonlals of the prflM and 
public, and Its grout success, abanduUyjlMecCMt* 
merits. 4V Send for sample. A'ow U the time to 
subscribe! Aew snhsctibers will receive the pit per 
from date of receipt of money to end of l>eo., 1877. 



E.CT YOUR BUiitiQGNaS 

Which may bo done with one-fourth tho usual 
expense, by using our 

PATENT SLATE PAINT^ 

MIXED HEADY FOB USE. 

Fira-prcof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical 
and Ornamental. 

A roof may Ire covered with a very cheap shlngte, 
oral by application of thlB slate be made lo lu-t Irem 
20 to 3S years. Old roofs can Ire patched and cont.d. 
looking ranch bottor.and lostiilg longer than new 
•hingtos without. the slate, for " * 

li One-Third the Cost of Beshingling 

. The expense of statins now shingles Is onlvahont 
the cost of simply laying them. Tlie paint is „iSi 
UyttS ted'")- any o ae. W 1 " ng """he™, as uiay be ea». 

IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 
hH'V™"." or . iff ""equal, as it expands by 
!■"",• co,,, ™e's> ')' cold.andsvyBRcBACKSnoi- scales. 
Roofs covered wftli Tar Sheathing Kelt can Ire mad. 
man"v' "Sears. " "P 01 "*. and preserved- for 
This Ulatc' Paint Is 

EXTREMELY CHEAP. 
.i.i^JS. ? n> i1'.'" mv . cr * hundred snnare feet of 
shingle ronr. while on tin. Imn.ftdt, matched Imtrda 
or any smooth surface, from two Quai ls to one 

!l3i°«fUh , .b^»ih. ,,,, * * bo " y " " eu " Uy 

No Tar is used in this Composition, 

therefore it neither cracks In Winter, nor runs la 
Summer. ' 

Ondeenyed shingles It nils np the holes nnd pores, 
and gives a new stilMtnnllul roorthat will last for 
>cars. toRLltn or warpkd shingles It brings to 
their places, anil keeps them Ihere. It fills up all 
holes In relt roofs, stops the leaks— nnd although a 
slow dryer, rain .lot s not affect 11 a few hours after 
applying. As nearly all palms tliut are black c 
tula TAit, Ire sure you obtain our OEaoilf 
which (for shingle roofs) is 

CHOCOLATE COLOR, 



article. 



> all intents and pur- 



poses SLAT*. 

' TIN ROOFS 

our red color Is usually preferred, as one coat Is 
equal to Ave of any ordinary paint. For 

BRICK WALLS 
our naionr bed Is the only reliable Slate Taint over 
Introduced that will cffectuall; ■■ - 



introduced thai will effectually prevont dampness 
from penetrating and discoloring the plaster. 

These palms arc also largely used on out-houses 
and fences, or as a priming coat on line buildings. 

Our only colors are (Juocolatb, Ukd, Hieiqht Ran. 
and OnASQK. - ' 
NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIST. 

» Gallons, can and box J *a so 

10 " keg *n 50 

20 " hairimrrel moo 

*0 - " one l«rrvl 30 00 

We have in stock, or our own manufacture. roof . 
Ing inalerials. etc., nt Ihe following low prices: 

100' rolls extra Rubber Roofing at 3 cents ner 
square foot. (Or we will furnish Ttublier Hoolfng, 
Nal K Caps, and Slate I'alat lor an entire new rool, 
at VA cents per square loot). 

rolls'iply Tarred Roofing rcl t, at 1& cents per 



3000 rolls J-pIy Tarred Roofing Felt,at2>< cents per 
inare foot. 

rolls Tarred Sheathing, at JsJ cent per square 



thirst, nml is ; 
tacks; ami lastl 
"congee water' 
flttenza. 



capital diuu.nl 
, when taken t 
is good for bad colds und 



bed, 



bloom last evening. . Yoli'boys used to open 
tli rj Mowers and spread out the stamens and 
fasten them on your shoulders for epaulettes; 
it was quite a good imitation. You have 
learned the use of genuine epaulettes since 
wearing those imitation ones in childish glee. 
I remember well how you had some toy 
wooden-sohliers to play with, and somehow 



you had a fancy for disjointing and breaking on single planks sonic hundred fect - 



FICTUItliSQ.UK SCENE— THE LAME 
AND TUB DI.IND. 



Lnst Salilinth tl 
Morning Star rot 
Fish 



t. It 



fe of the captain of the 
Koknako or 
necessary to walk 



them. When asked why you did so the reply 
was "It makes me." You have sinco had 
ample opportunity to try what stuff soldiers 



Junt oth. Lnst evening I went to the 
Stone Church to the graduating exercises of 
the (native) Theological school. The speakers 



the outside of a fence over the shore of tho 
Pacific, which was hounded by a stone wnll 
The water is not deep, but restless, as the tide 
comes in nnd recedes; enough motion to affect 
luy head a little itupleasauily. We walked 
o er the plunks once ami returned through 
native premises, among houses or shunties 
husiled together near the sea shore; sheds 
pieces of white coral 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 

Parlies wanting fine, native Oysters, cither 
open or in the shell, can be supplied nt very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 



did quite well. Sirs. Lydia Dominis played j t ''J 



'.■leach 



the 



thelu 



gun, and the choir of about twenty of , fl ., c ,,, „] ' w ^ * mt ,„ t , j oor of me 

really good : (here were sohui , f „ r uc h „f tcll C11 n „ Ht , 1( , lire „| ilm< womcn 



and soprano singers (Ha- I ,„„, c , in ,, reB „.',.,.,. there, some'spmwlc'd ou 
^ SM^fiMS iMr ><*»•. *~ '!"' thdr stomachs; 



eather 
splendid hi 

waiians).. The largo 

loud tones, and with the voices the sounds 
echoed and rolled within tho lofty walla so 
that it was quite inspiring. . 

Old Naont sat near me with his white locks 
and faded lookt; nnd extended his hand to 
'v^rasp mine with a hearty aloAa. Such sin- 
— hearty alohat arc moro of a vnrity thnn 
sr years. Several ministers go out to 
preachy but it fills my heart with sadness' to 
think how many may fall away. 

JI.VN 8UKDAY-SCHOOLB. 

ilked up to Stone Church 



unking a pipe, another rendingu Bible aloud 
• in silence; a woman, with lifted arms, 



id a hotoku\ soiucwilh 
fawning. Dogs, with many 
cined to rouse from a Sab- 



slipping over hi 
broad, open jpiw 
of the company, 

bath siesta, with expanded mouths in a satis- 
factory yawn. I noticed one or two canoes, 
caiibashes, containers with Bait in then , some 
mats rolled up, clothing of various kinds hang- 
ingWriiss^fi small rope of ahuaiea. I cannot 
nainc~rlie vuricty of articles which my eyes 
glanceilover. Then on the ground outside un- 
der the verandah, pigs were resting and grunt- 



^^N^YCLO^EDIA . 

S^entjftnvlnj^ai^ 

InniK of universal knowledge In the language. 
Now In course of publication. SPSCIMfH with 

map scut rorioris. aukntu waktkd. 

CHAS. H. DAVIS, * Co., PhlUdelpUm. 

HARP ERS' P ERIOD ICALS. 
Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done goatf and not 
evil nil tho days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest und most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — ISoelon Traveller. 

! TEEMS FOB 1877. 
lUin-HRs' Magazine, One Tear. .. .$4 00 
IIaiii'khs' Weekly, One Tear. ... 4 00 
Hakpeiib' IiAZAU, One Tear 4 00 



6000 gallons fine Enamel Paint, mixed ready for 
u.-c. on inside or outside work, atSJ per gallon. 

Seatl for sample card of colors. All orders must 
be accompanied with ihe money or satisfactory city 
references. .No goods shipped U. O. D., unless ex- 
press charges are guaranteed. 
Sample orders solicited. 

N. T. SLATE PAINT COMPANY. 

, 102*101 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 



Fever ani Ape aid Liver Pad 

0T/EES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIHPLT 
BY ABSORPTION, 
The Best Liver Begulator in the Vcrld. 

The only trnecure 
for. sad preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Complaint, 




1 W!TI. F. KCRDI'H *rO.. Sols Proprietors, 
No. Hi J o!i it Street, N. V. 



AGENTS W 1 NTED r0« THt CENTENNIAL. 

GAZETTEER UNITED STATES, 

allowing the grand results of our Arwt IOO IKATW. 
Everybody Imys It, and agenlt make from f IOO<» 
•200 a month. Also, for the new Mstori&it work. 

•3 WESTERN BORDERjMS 

ic history of American pioneer life TOO YEARS 
AGO— Its thrilling cnnOtcta of red nni"wfiilATrffl£ 
exellliigudvuulnrca, captivities, forays, senilis, plo- 
geer^womop A '\^7^ 1 ! l m l ( | J*^ 51 " hs,^mp-llfe, 
tltton. Kilonnonswiltw. KxniTerms."lfiu«t™t«loh> 
cuinrs free: J. o. McC'obot * Co., PhllaJelphla, p». 




96 



SOUTH URN WORKMAN. 



Consult the National Tenders' Monthly. 
tub 

NATIONAL SERIES 

i or 

S T _A- 1ST TD -A. IRj ID 
TBJT-&&UMS. 



Are You Going to Paint ? 
TftM* B«f» /Ac .V. V. Enamel Paint C'o.'h 



PAINT. 

mlnllhut Is MUCH II AX 1ISIIM Kit, :in.l 
» lor ii-.- In WIIITK.ir AN V C d.'Ht.lc 
f.nuiit "I winch luw W •« mini" I Ax 
I i-iivr I, ■* Ink. n r'tlt-T I'ltKMlU 513 
EST fit EE. Ail. Ire*., 

« li-. i 'mill. 0. 



leries oi ButK.i.i-".'.".-*. i. 
inree l.n.1 four hunilivil volmii 

6„ «£w +m**a»»"- ••.•i.r.-».-iiu.. i { aU shades ol 
political aplnlau uud rulliflmia belief: 
. The aeries In complete. o»vwl»« every variety and 
grade of science uil.l lllcruliii-e. rnnu the Primer 
which guides the lUplllg tongue rtl Hip Infuiil, to 
the iBySSiw •ml illfBcult - West Point Course." 

The series U uniformly excellent. Eueh volume, 
among »» many, maintains It* own aluiuluiil "I 
mcrllTand assists. In its place, to round the ported 

It l» tho prlilo of the Publishers that their Im 
print appears In not u single poor, or even Indlircr 
im! text-book. Its unp.ur.ince, therefore, upon n 
trtle-pugc Is a BOrt sriaunuitiw wuloh the educa- 



lmllirer- 

it-'book." Its iinpenYuiiee, therefore 
uue-IMgc is a sort of guurunloo will 
tlonal pulillo huve learned to respect. 

Fortheso reasons, tills scries Im- been instly do- 
nOTllmitc.1 tho S ATI' IN' A I. >KltIl-> lit' STASH. 

ahu sciiooi. i.'iiDi^r;' ^,.' i i" ! .", l ;.i^, L ;,!: l > li?i' l ;|; 

applied to any ri- 
le series Include* 
Ivorsully popular 



uded la lu 

with ei|iuil pro i. 

T»l puhllcallou whatBoo 
tho fallowing well-know 
works 



HATIOHAL BEADED! AffD SPELLERS 

BT 

PARKER JS WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

BT 

W. CLARK. A. U. 

HATIONAL COURSE IH GEOGRAPHY 

UOHTSTTB <t UcKALLT. 

HATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATI08 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF D. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' 8CHOOL 81NOER. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KBRI'INQ. 
JEPSOS'8 MUSIC UKA0ER3. 
CHAPMAN'S DIIAW1NU BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COM PESOIUMS. 
NOBTHENII'8 HPEAKKKS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PKABODY'S MORAL l'lIILOSOl'UY. 

BOYD'S COtfPOSlT10"N, ETC. 
CIIAMPI.IN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PESMANSIIIP. 
PECK'S OANOT'S NATURAL I'MILOSOPUYl 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. ^ 
JABVIS' PnYSIOLOOY ami LAWS of HE AT. Til. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN HOT ANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZODI.OUY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
. WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 
Tho wholo crowned by a iintnno collection of pro- 
fesslonil miinuuls known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRART, 

' In TUlrty Volumes. 



A Descriptive Catalogue of nil A. 8. names A Co's 
pahUaitmns will ba huM froo to i ho tu1t.n»a of uny 
TttLohur or»oliool Ufflcur iipiilyintfjror It. 

The National Teaclusn' MnntMjt commamll In It* 
editor ami contributor* tlio i»*»t iiroruMloiuil tnluut 
tho country attorns. SuWi.-r.pl.oii, *i pur uimuiu, 

L S. BAEHES & COMPAQ, 




CLOTHING 

HOUSE, 




FORBES & BUTT^sES 

Manufacturers' Agents ami Deulers in R 



TALBOTT & SONS* 



Manufacturers' Agonts and Dealers in 
Supptia of all kinde for 

STEAMBOATS. 
RAILROADS, 
MACHINE 



REFERENCE BOOK FOR ALL MATTERS OF 
EDUCATION IS THE UNITED STATES 
Thcoilorlck A. Williams. Win. C. lilcksou. and in TIIE 3 WOULD. 

T A WILLIAMS & CO.. ' It Isvalunblo for Ttortrrn, Sthool omccra. CIciht- 
. ' m, u.yrr.. Edllora, PolltltHnii. ..u Parcols with 
WuHI r«lIF 1-irRnrFRS. clill.livn to educate. It Is endorsed by the highest 
▼T HOLtSALJli UKUtLKS, . nlhori „„ ,,, „,„ ,„„,,, among -which arc «outof 



' II TURBINE WATIR WHEELS, Cam 
' AND WHEAT HILLS, GC AR1HQ, MILL 
' MACS INERT, AC, ALSO, IHillES, 
1 SOIiERS, (AW MILLS, CASIINOS, 





SHOPS, 
& SAW MILLS, 
And a gunaraf aissoptntant of Hardware 
and Machafttoii' Toats. 

PURE OILS A SPECIALTY. ST=5 T „. ■> , , TT 

Store,: No. 5 M.irket s„„are. Norfolk, and No. , (tl)t itintriffln (EuBCfltlOnOl <£l) flop QCb 10, 



»i No. KM. 

Market sqliare, I'oi lsinoalli. Vn 



GOHMtSStONl MERCHANTS, 

2 & 4 Roanoke Sqmire. Norfolk. Vn. 



! *) Slnlo null Territorial 
I mini 
IU0 



lulus L«» pp., bound In cloth, <£ ; in munllhl covers, 
It CO., Publishers, 



«9 J Co _ 

i!- s .l 



3 » ill 

12 1 III 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 trad, 113 William Street, New Tork, 

118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

/ 112 Camp Street, New Orleans- 
U-75 ly 




Tbo principles upon which wc do busineu 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at on« 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in v iain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it ii made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAK, 

FOB YOTJTU'S WEAR, 

FOR BOYS WEAR. 



J 



Our stock is alway 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



20 
to 800 
, Lbs. 
Balanced 
only 5 Lbs. 

... - C^HlM7«"l"i"mr'n»'rau«T.'o^ the FbwIIobn of Hind «nd 

.H-lt '-Toiii-ii til.- SprTna, STBlfW-liirn-nw. VIlulllr-C.inrrBlmtf, Ext-reiis. Into B frw 

nilnalF. |kt day. M lll.lrll>ut» It over Hie Wli Uslj- Km, and lli.llrrr. llic Mind of die 

llr.ln W,,rkrr_Ciirr« the Skk-mr'ninhi'n« I lie " Mk-lnvlgorMo. tllo llr.llliy-lhil.l.lr. llie 

mmwtk I" a tVw Jlnsth.. ALL ISVAI.IIW nnd |K-r.on« ef Srd.iil.irj i ., h;v;; 

nils llr.t .«.r.ii. of Ksnrbr. nnd Hull I. »wd«i by all Maw men. S>'nd for full 

circular. Agent, wusird. Prke, with t-nam-lMr grurp, ; with side llandlrn, £311. 

J. W. Schcrmerhora & Co., ManufMlurm. 14 Bond St.. New York. 



The CkMpeit and Bent-Welcha IS lb« -Packs In aTrnak- 
rarrs-usl. Jlvlal ll.nind. Nickrl Plated. Ilnniblc.aiid llrn.iiiienuU 
for I'r. V rii)ll'l,t.TKIlT«\»HIB* tm ALL- A UKakOT 
FIIEAI.LCOSI'I..IINTS. It l>|aa1ias. the I'lrralalloa o. Uload . 
' slniallan " """ ".™ 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examino our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Bboj»dway asd Grand Streect, 

Broadway axd Wabiues 
NEW YORK. 

10-75, ly 



-fTTiff J 

tl 



re You Going to Paint? 

Then BDI MILLER BROS. 

~3 CHEMICAL PAINT % 



I,, n.'i'/f 
di 

K™l,'n..at 5 |wcnlyo,,,,,, S uttoK,,.™of,hcU,,lon. f^J^Y.^mtSlA^Smm » I 
I 11 1 LL t u UR08., 100 Water Btreel. UlcTebuil, 0. or K. I. EalalKl 1'AIRT CO., 103 Chanters St., ». I. 



'anvllionsal.il. of I he Hm»t bulldliiirsor thn coniitry. inai.v "^'K 1 ! 
V look as well as wlinil Hint painted. Th.BCI IhMILAL PAINT has taken . 
. ,.r rr..i.... u..w,..,l~ rnv.l ni c .lari Kent free. .1 



BROS.. I 



CLOTHING- 

HOUSE. 



WOIJTHKUN WORKMAN. 



Cornult the National Teachers' Monthly. 
17 XXX! 

NATIONAL SERIES 



TEXT-BOOMS. 



Are You Going to Paint ? 
Then Buy the .V. I*. Enamel Paint Co.'h 

CHEMICAL IF .A. I 2sT T , 



N. T. KNA UK I, PAINT I 



'll!i:h il.IV.' In.; -II iMiill,' I .six 

xtukmi FIRST I'RKMlUlia 

JTFUKK. AiIiIm*., 

It WjUrf Mffft. < lfrri|inrt. 0, 



This serlefl of school-books, numbering between 
throe Ml«l Tour Imntlrutl vohiiiii'(*,U known ami jto/t- 
utarly used in everynettion »] the Untied SUtU *, tout 



m (^^WoUUng all KtwtUMOl 
political opinion ami religion* OulIufT 



by ever// cIomm of eUi 
polltlcul opinion an 
TUe series Is comptete, covering every vnrlety 



grade of science uml lltututiiru, from the Primer 
which guides lite lUplng tongue of the infant, to 
theulM!rtuuumltlimeult"WuMt Point Course." 

The serliw Is uniformly excellent. Kucli volume, 
among so many, niiiiiitalns lu own stamlanl of 
merit, and assists. In lis place, to round the purtuci 
whole 

It Is the pride of the Pulilbthe: 
Diin tn PI 
nt text * 



i that their lm- 

t lu not u single poor, 
c. Its apiH-aruncu, I 
tltle-pugu Is u sort or gmtranlee which the oUncu- 
tlonal public huve learned to respect. 

For those reasons, IhN series hn-* been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL .S Kit IKS Or STAND- 
AKU SCHOOL HOOKS-ii title which U now tmf. 
rersalty conceded in Its broad"*t sense, and which 
cannot, with equal pro irlcty, bo applied to any rl- 
Tal publication whatsoever. The sorlits Includes 
the following well-known und uulversully popular 



HATK 



HATIONAL READER AND SPELLERS 

BT 

PARKER JS WATSOX. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAS 
W. CLARK, A. It. 

HATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 



HONTKITB ± UcHALLT. 

• 



OHAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

WT 

CHARLES DA VIBE, LL. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF V. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCIIOUT, SINGER. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S RUOK-KKKPIXO. 
JKPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOUK. 
CLEVELAND'S COM PES DID US. 
NORTH END'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PKABODT'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CBTAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S QANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHYI 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY Mill LAWS Of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBER'S ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "M WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'8 FRENCH COURSE. 
WURMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC., 
The whole orowncd by a unln.no collection of pro- 
fessional munuuls known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



A Descriptive OtUaloffiie of all A. 8. Ttnrnes ft Co's 
pabllcatious will be sent freototho address of any 
'Teacher or School Olhccr applying for It. 

The National readier*' Mnnlhty commands In Its 
editor anil contributors Hie liest professional talent 
the conn u y uQortlB. Subscription, (1 per 



A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans- 

10. n if 




FORBES & BUTT, -. 

Munnfucturors' Agents anil Dealers In 
Supplier of all klndt /or 

STEAMBOATS. 
RAILROADS, 

MACHINE SHOPS, 
& SAW MILLS, 
And a genera* assortment of Hardware 
and Mtaobaaios' Teats. 
PURE OILS A SPECIALTY. 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Shuekoe Machime Works. 

Richmond, Ph., 
MunPs of 
A. B. CHOWEL L'S PATENT tMPReY- 
10 TURBINE WATER WHEELS, COIN 

Ul MILLS, CASTMBS, 



llEIS, ti 
EOKOS, I 



Send for Circular. tf. 



Thoodorlek A. Williams. 



Win. C. Dickson. 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers. 

and 

COMMtSStOM MERCHANTS, 

1 ft 4 Roanoko Sqniire. Norfolk. Vn. Ml 



JaWmCPRESSES ffip35Q 

I -5-»SENDL0 CTS.T0 

! WV.ED.tYAB QS.a 6 Cd U RCH S'NOt YORK. 



£Ik ^intriran €bnrdti«nal (rtijf lopatbiu, 

A HRFEIIENCE BOOK FOn ALL MATTERS OF 
EDUCATION IX THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN TnE WOULD. 
It Is valuable for TeatbeAi, School amtrrs Clenrr- 
men. Lanjcrs, Fdllors, Politicians, and Parens with 
ctiihli-e n to educate. It is endorsed by tile blg-liust 
aulliorltlcs In the land, among which urc 47 out of 
4s Slide and Territorial Superintendents, ltcon- 
lulnsLno pi)., hound In clotli, 42; in manlltn covers, 
Al.au. J. W. tjUIIKRMERUUKX ± CO., Publishers, 
14 iinnd niiwt. Xi >v York. j-is 



1 F 

§ s r 

"5 - - 3 ' 

«a s - co _ g| 

Z .» S si' 

O 5 oi 2 gZl 



as „ 




20 
to 800 
, w , Lbs. 

Tho flipnpo«t nnd Tte.t- Welchs IS lbs -Prick* In nTrtink— mJaT^i^SB^D i „ J 

rirpckil. Mclal [l-.iinil. Nickel Plsted. Dursblc. and Ornsmentsl ■MnT Balanced 
for Parlor. A niMI'l.kTK <4VI\AHIU9I Tor LI.I^A KKahDI w |(h onlv 5 Lbs 

lull LI.L COHHI.AISTS. It Kqssllnu the I IrrnUtloa of EtlMd »W W"n onrr J LOT. 

^Iniullsiirout. CnHipfTSIiTeand lUrniuulon. Action to all the FoBrtlnnii of Hind and 
Ibidy— Tom-a lln. Nrrrnsn Sjatrm— Increa«i« Vlulllr— L'unrcalrstiMi Exerclxo. into a ftw 
ndiiulr. per day. y ( -t Dl.lributm It over the Whiila lledj- llrolM and ItellerrH the Mind uf Lhe 
llralii Wurkrr— CuTCd the Kick— Rtri nc-tlienn Hie llrak-lnvi^oratcs thu Hrallhy-lhiuliIrK the 
Slr.unlh til a n-n Jloalhi. Al l, INVII.1IIS and pcn-on« uf Srdratarr llablta almnlil have 
thlH RphI JErann of KxrrrlM* and HralMi. rrroDtnieadcil hy ah Icadinir men. Send lor full 
circular. AfsaU "»»'••*. P'Icf, wtlh t niaa-bargnisp, tS; with Nlda llaudlra, $S0. 

'York. , 



Prk-r, Wllh Vr 

erhom & Co., Maiiu/aclutrn, 14 Bond St., Ne 



Are You Ooing to Paint? 

-™- Then BUY MILLER BROS. 



third the coxt 

tlmllM»m<eA/.un'iV*Hir/.uii.l 
it |in'tuin>t| 



ICAL PAINT 



1 in wh'ie or 



l.'Mn-d. Is mi ni.iriv 1 linn^uuila of 1 lie finest bnlldluRS or tlieeonntrv. ninny of wllleli luivo lason 

IMli.li-.> mix vmi«. il >w Im.k >■•.». -II wln'ii first |>i il 1 1 1 1 . 1 . Tli.aull KMIc'AI- PAINT Inw taken Sir* 

Premium* nl twenly nl the 8U1U1 Kulrsor 1 lie Union. Sum t >le card o/c-itort tent/ret. Adillvj*, 
H1LLKB BlUlg., loll Water street, ClereLui, 0. 



N. T. fi.N AM EL PAINT CO., 103 Ckassben St., If. I. 



CLOTHING 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at on* 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in v iain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immm i iw 
Btock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR yOTJTLrS WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always . 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

TUE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 
. Broadway and W. 
NEW YORK. 
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{Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it la important that money 
should be aent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
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PEEMITJM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Sovthsbn Workman, toe will 
tend to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en; 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, at 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T.P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1878-4-5. Hie 
books are sold at forty cents aoiece. 



and chamber-maids in my hotel, particularly 
with reference to those I had during the past 
summer, from the students at your institution. 
It is difficult to estimate the great advantage 
of having educated servants for the dischargo 
of the numerous, arduous and often annoying 
duties in a house of this kind, because it is so 
vastly in contrast with the constant apprehen- 
sion one necessarily feels that ignorant servants 
will prejudice one's interests directly, and 
prove 1 very objectionable to guests. Of the 
students at the Normal School who were in 
service last summer, I cannot speak too high- 
ly. Their education seemed not only of the 
mind, but also of the body, if I may so speak. 
They were quick in comprehending what was 
to be done, and prompt in doing it; neat and 
clean in person and dress; courteous, affable 
and obliging ; quiet and always replying 
respectfully when spoken to. Of the 
large majority of them, a well founded com- 
plaint never reached my ears, but on the con- 
trary, they demeaned themselves so well that I 
doubt not every one of them could have ob- 
tained, as some of them did, excellent homes 
in cities, with some of my guests who were at- 
tracted by their good qualities. My experi- 
ence satisfies me that the good seed sown to- 
day at your institution will bring forth a rich 
harvest of faithful men and women, educated 
and trained to understand and fully appreciate 
the responsibilities and duties of their position 
as citizens. 

Believing this, I wish it every success, and 
remain 



182 West 15th St., Nrw York, Oct. 28, 1876. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong: — 

I have received 
your letter of inquiry in reference to the 
Hampton students. It affords me great pleas- 



The following extract from an essay by 
the Rev. Dr. 'Maclean, on the " Gradual 
Conversion of Europe," will interest and 
instruct many who are asking of the watch- 
men upon the walls of the Southern Zion, 
What of the night 1 " 

"1. The conversion of the old Roman Em- 
pire, commenced in Apostolic-times, cannot be 
said to have been in any real degree completed 
before the year A. D. 895. and even then the 
single word 'pagan' tells us how much had 
been left unaccomplished. The^winning over 
of these British Isles, if we commence with 
the early Missions of the Apostle of Ireland, 
was marked by a period of wonderful accelera- 
tion, followed by a period of no less singular 
retardation, and cannot be said to have been 
accomplished before the year A. D. 888. The 
conversion of central and northern Germany 
occupied at least two centuries. That of the 
Scandinavian nations commences in A. D. 800, 
and does not close before A. D. 1080 ; that of 
the Sclavonic family does not begin much be- 
fore the tenth century, and does not terminate, 
as we have seen, if it can even be said to termi- 
nate then, before the fifteenth or sixteenth. 

2. Slow, however, as was the rate of progress, 
there never was a period during these centu- 
ries when the flood was not really rising, 
though the unobservant eye might not detect 
it. In the darkest times there were ever some 
streaks of light, and the leaven destined- to 
quicken the whole lump was never altogether 
inert or ineffectual. ' Men are impatient and 
for precipitating things, ' but even in the Chris- 
tianization of the earth it is clear it is not 
God's. way to give at once great results. ' On 
the contrary,' as has been well said, * He tries 
the faith and patience of his people by making 
them wait for the great day they are longing 
for ; and, indeed, if it were not so, man's love 
would soon lose itself in the simple gratinca- 



school-houses, who drive us from place to 
place." This testimony of Mr. Cain is 
corroborated by the common practice of 
ex-slaves to resort to their former masters 
for advice and aid. A thousand instances 
in our own experience go to prove that 
there is. no such race-hatred> in ex-slave- 
holders as there seems to be among Irish 
toward the negroes. Why, then, do not 
the wealthy, intelligent, and humane peo- 
ple of the South assert their influence 
and discourage those 
houses " ? 

The answer to this question is to be 
found in that unhappy complication known 
as the color line in politics. Respectable 
men are afraid to stir hand or foot for fear 
of weakening the precarious footing of 
their party, and falling into the hands of 
ignorant and incompetent and vicious 
rulers. It is this fear which has drawn, 
the party lines so sharply that many 
good men in the South scarcely dare to 
call their souls their own in political mat- 
ters. If Providentially the color line 
should be broken; if it should become 
safe for good men everywhere to act ac- 
cording to their better judgment, to culti- 
vate genuine' liberality, to welcome emi- 
gration to every section ; then and not till 
then will terrorism be a thing of the past. 
Peace for white and black will then be 
possible, and every 
better chance to rise 
serves. 



Knowledge is power — for good or evil. 
What will it become in the hands of the 
negro ? asks the Southerner, distrustful of 
the moral element in him that will deter- 
mine the use of this power. 

That shrewd, half-educated demagogues 
have made much mischief is well known, 
but political papers of neither party take 
any pains to inform the country of the in- 
telligent, thrifty colored men throughout 
the land who are an honor to their race 
and country. 

Mechanics, farmers, tradesmen, caterers, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors and clergy- 
men of color form a class relatively small, 
but numerically large, representing in 
Louisiana alone twenty millions of prop- 
erty, possessing [treat intelligence, sound 
morals and proving the capacity of the 
negro and the wisdom of educating him. 

As with the corresponding white class, 
they are offset, only in a different ratio, 
by a worthless class, some of whom are 
well informed, perhaps college graduates, 
who bring reproach upon the institutions 
they represent. One of these advertises 
himself more than twenty'of the better 
class. 

During the three and a half months 
summer vacation, ending October 1st, the 
two hundred students of the Hampton In- 
stitute scattered as usual throughout the 
country seeking profitable employment. 
Eighteen were waiters at the United 
States Hotel at Saratoga, of whom Mr. 
John Lucas, head waiter and a well-known 
caterer of New York, gives a satisfactory 
account which we print below. 

Twenty were employed at the Globe 
Hotel near the Centennial Grounds. Phil- 
adelphia. On one occasion we inquired 
of the head waiter, Mr. Alexander Miller 
(white), his opinion, if any, of the advan- 
tage of having intelligent waiters. Point- 
ing to a young Hampton student who had 
never before done waiter duty, he said he 
was equal to his best professional waiters; 
that such, as a rule, learned their duties 
quickly and understood and satisfied peo- 
ple's wants better than routine employes. 

Fifteen young men and five young 
women from this school served as waiters 
and chamber-maids at the-Hygeia Hotel at 
Port Monroe, Va. The proprietor, Mr. 
H. Phosbus, gives the following account 
of them : 

Old Poist Comfort, Va., October M, 1878. 

Dear General :— I am in receipt of your note 
of the 2d Inst. SBking my opinion of the advan- 
tage, if any, of employing educated waiters 



ure to say my experience with them has been | tion of success^ And inasmuch "God envoys 
very pleasant indeed, as waiters in the United — 
States Hotel at Saratoga Springs. So far as 
my observation has gone I find them all look- 
ing forward to something honorable and ele- 
vating, not something likely to degrade and 
demean and lower them in the estimation of 
the right-minded and well-disposed people, 
but they aim to attain a position by which 
they can challange admiration and demand re- 
spect. With few exceptions I have found them 
gentle, peaceable, prompt and faithful in dis- 
charging whatty er duties were committed to 
their charge. The effect of the students' edu- 
cation has been very marked ; for example, 
the newspapers have spoken very favorably of 
them during last summer. I have had frequent 
inquiries in a friendly and favorable manner 
about them both from the boarders of the Ho- 
tel and the proprietors. I speak thus as a 
well-wisher of the Hampton students, and 
bring my letter to a close hoping that success 
and happiness may attend them. 
Sir, I remain yours, &c, 

Jomt Lucas. 



There is a margin of waste in all char- 
ity, because human nature is what it is. 
The best laid plans for men's improve- 
ment fail in many individual cases. Those 
who are helping to elevate any race must 
expect some sad disappointments. South- 
erners will find by and by that the risk of 
giving the negro knowledge is far better 
than the degradation which is part of the 
cursed brood that is everywhere hatched 
out by ignorance. 

There is need of patience in all mission 
work. We are likely to die without the 
sight of a negro civilization. The fever- 
ish craving for immediate results that in- 
spired the great efforts and gifts for the 
first ten years from 1862,wa8. not a work- 
ing principle, sure of and faithful to its 
end, but rather a philanthropic dash tend- 
ing to the re action which has followed, 
and to a disappointment, that sprinkling 
school-houses over the South for a few 
years did not change the moral condition 
of the freedmen. 

Negro like all civilization, is of a slow 
growth : it has its periods of action and 
reaction: Only in the perspective of gen- 
erations can real progress be seen satis- 
factorily. 

The present period of Anglo-African his- 
tory is chaotic. There are powerful cor- 
rupting influences: morals are suffering 
while intellect is being sharpened by the 
discipline of life. Some are saving them- 
selves by hard work; some are being 
ruined for want of it. 

Education is a slowly working leaven 
in an immense mass whose pervasive di- 
rective force cannot be felt generally for 
many years. 

We ought to see, and hope to see 
the foundations of a negro civilization 
well laidy It is well for the workers in 
this cause to remember that they are com- 
mencing and not finishing. 



to convert man, that in the process of 
conversion, the heart of the converter may be 
built up in the Faith, it is needful for him 
that he should wait, and pray, and labor— that 
he should render himself up in self-sacrifice, 
still perhaps seeing little, but leaving his labor 
and his reward with his God.' ""^ 

8. And if, as is apparent from the retrospect 
of the period under consideration, the dealings 
of God's Providence are by gradual steps ; if 
there is 'a plan of things laid out, which, from 
the nature of it, requires various systems of 
means, as well as length of time in order to 
the carrying out of its several parts into execu- 
tion;' it is clear that we are only deceiving 
ourselves when we compare sixty or seventy 
years of modem missionary work with the re- 
sults- that have been achieved by ancient Mis- 
sions in Europe. We overlook the fact that it 
is 1,800 years of self-sacrifice, labor, prayer, 
and devotion which have produced the result 
we now see. Instead of comparing sixty or 
seventy years of modern missionary labor with 
the result of 1,800 years, if we would be fair 
and reasonable, we should compare them with 
sixty or seventy years out of the 1,800, during 
which the Church was engaged in the same 
work in which she is engaged now. Revolu- 
tions of character in any race cannot come 
without many influences acting together, and 
acting not only for a long time, but often im- 
perceptibly." 




THE TURNIP. 
Ask an Englishman what crop has been 
most instrumental in building up the ag- 
riculture of the tight little island, and he 
will answer: "The turnip." American 
farmers may not expect, perhaps, so great 
return from this crop ; for English farm- 
ers, by reason of their mild winters, are 
enabled to feed the tumip, to a consider- 
able extent, in the fields where grown, thus 
saving much of the expense of harvesting. 
We have not yet learned by experience 
the foil value of the turnip as an item of 
winter fodder, especially for fatting cattle, 
young stock, horses, and sheep. The 
writer has in mind a dozen or more prom- 
inent sheep raisers, however, who practice 
feeding turnips largely during the cold 
months, and with uniform success. Their 
flocks are always healthy. Their lambs 
bring the highest prices in spring, and 
they find the custom far more profitable 
than feeding much grain. The famous 
Scotch beef of the London markets is 
nearly all produced from turnips and 
straw ; and, so far as we know, the animals 
mature quite as early as our American, 
grain-fed beef. 

If it pays to feed grain to young and 
fatting stock, it will certainly pay as well 
to feed turnips with less grain. 

That a partial diet of roots is beneficial 
to animals none will deny, and this reason, 
if no other, should direct attention to the 
turnip' crop. After a diet of corn stalks, 
dry hay, and grain, with what avidity have 
we all seen the cattle or horses eat a fod- 
dering of roots ! Their craving for green 
food in winter is akin to that of their mas- 
ter's, and we must supply that craving er 
experience a loss. In view of the pros- 
pective increase of stock fatting, conse- 
quent upon the opening of the foreign beef 
trade, beef producers will do well to inves- 
tigate the turnip as a fodder crop for ex- 
tensive use. 

We would draw no comparison between 
The worst elements of Southern society-Uurnips and mangolds ; for it is the expe- 



We have just received a new edition of 
"Moral Maxims" for schools and fami- 
lies, written by C. C. Baldwin, of Balcony 
Palls, Rockbridge Co., Va.,— an admira- 
ble little pamphlet, original, sensible, 
pithy, brief, and needed in every school 
and family in this State. 

We hope the little army of Hampton 
teachers will each of them send for a copy 
to the above address : price, ten cents. It 
shows the way to true success in life. 
M. H. M., of the class of '76, now teach- 
ing at Buffalo Forge, thus refers to it in a 
recent letter : 

I like the country and the people here 
very much. My school is still flourishing. I 
have now between thirty and forty pupils and 
expect a large increase after Christmas. I 
have introduced into my school a little book 
called ' Moral Maxims,' written by a Mr. Bald- 
win.- I like it very much; it is a kind of 
moral philosophy on a small scale." 



have so long been uncontrolled, that it is 
scarcely conceivable to a non-resident how 
large a proportion of the men of property 
and intelligence are out of sympathy with 
their party leadership, and with the South- 
ern press, and take no part in the lawless 
persecution of negroes in certain states. 
The existence of this sentiment in favor .of 
law and justice has been alluded to by Mr. 
Cain, a colored Congressman from South 
Carolina. In a speech delivered in Con- 
gress February 10, 1875, Mr. Cain said : 
"Take the highest classes, the refined 
classes; and we have no trouble with them. 
It is the tar-heels, and the sand-hillers and 
the dirt-eaters of the South. . . , His 
that class who ride at night, who burn 



rience of many, that while the mangold is 
superior for milch cows and swine, the tur- 
nip bears off the palm for young stock, 
horses, fatting cattle and sheep. 

Swedes or ruta-bagas may be planted as 
late as the middle of July with good suc- 
cess, and the flat turnip even in August 
upon comparatively moist soil. Sown a- 
mong the corn at the last cultivation, if 
the corn does not shade the ground too 
much, or where hills are missing, and in 
many an open ^pace, the flat turnip will 
return a good many bushels at a merely 
nominal cost. ! In such economies as this 
are the profits of the farm largely increased. 
A few littles make up the whole.— Scien- 
tific Farmer 



Profitable F arm i no. — No business oc- 
cupation, or employment is so sure to be 
remunerative as forming, it the necessary 
conditions to success are complied with. 
Out of nothing nothing comes, and this is 
as true in agriculture as in any other pur- 
suit. Hundreds of farmers are complain- 
ing about poor success ; they areaxpecting 
something to grow out 6T nothing. Their 
fathers and grandfathers have been taking 
off the cream of the land, and they expect 
to do the same, when in fact the supply is 
exhausted. Plant-food has been carried off 
from the farm so long that there is little if 
anv left to manure crops. Tender plants 
spring up and grow on air and moisture ; 
they thrive in early spring, but there being 
no strength in the soil, the scorching sun 
bakes the ground and dries them up so that 
there is a small return for all the labor. 
The soil is not to blame. Nature is not to 
blame. But the farmer is to blame who 
expects something to come from nothing. 
Making the soil rich in plant-food with 
thorough culture will make farming a re- 
munerative employment.— Ohio Farmer. 
THE 008T OF IDLENESS. 
When all the people" of the whole counr 
try are engaged in productive industry, 
either directly or indirectly, it must result 
in general prosperity ,whether wagesor.prof- 
its are high or low. If wages are low, cap- 
italists are encouraged, and enterprise and 
business are pushed forward. If there is a 
disproportion between capital and labor, 
and the latter does not get enough, the 
evil soon regulates itself, by more engag- 
ing as managers, and making labor more 
in demand. This runs up wages. If cap- 
italists and managers make nothing, they 
-cease to hire, wages drop, and many be- 
come idle. This is exactly the trouble 
now ; too many persons are out of employ- 
ment. The evil has been greatly increased 
by that kind of despotism which has so 
extensively ruled, known as trades-unions, 
which are contary to all principles of 
American freedom, and which the people 
and their weathercocks, the rulers, would 
have long ago suppressed, had they not 
feared losing votes. There are, in the Unit- 
ed States, at least 12,000,000 working or 
producing people. The causes above 
mentioned bane, thrown about one-third 
out of employment, or reduced a larger 
number to an amount equivalent to one- 
. third; or thrown out 4,000,000 producers. 
Each of these would earn on an average 
$300 a year; some more and some less, their 
food and clothing constituting a part. 
Multiply the 4,000,000 persons by the $300, 
and we have a product of no less than $1,- 
200,000,000, the same as actually sank an- 
nually, because those who could earn this 
sum are idle. A much less sum consumed 
at the Chicago fire was felt through every 
State in the Union. It is no wonder then 
that we have hard times, when so large an 
amount of what is the same as money is 
constantly abstracted from the greafpile 
of national prosperity.— Country Qentle- 



rJuctive soils. This sewage question is one 
of vast import. China has solved it, but 
her solution will not answer for our civil- 
ization. The guano deposits of Peru, it is 
said, are {already falling, though only 
thirty-five years have passed since their 
utilization by other countries. All of the 
natural fertilizing resources are exhausti- 
ble, and what then? Discussion alone 



might go on forever and not settle a single 
point. Intelligent investigation is the only 
means 'of solving the problem. — ifat'ne 
Farmer. 



HAMPTON INSTITUTE LE0TTJBES ON 
TEACHING- 

EOF. V. A. A. 

lecture v. 
>ol Regulations 

1. Their necessity and objects. 

2. Characteristics. 
8. What they ought to be, 

The necessity of 'school regulations is nppar 
it. It would be impossible to teach without 
them, as every one who has tried to teach 
knowB. The object of them is not to tyran- 
nize over children, but that we may have or- 
der, and secure from the pupils the attention 
to their studies and recitations that is necessa- 
ry for their advancement. We may state the 
case clearly thus: 

„ T .. f 1. To secure time for study. 
Necessity 2 Tosccure time for recitations. 
_ 8D . d . i 8. To secure time for recesses 
and interruptions. 



lecture, however, has touched on this point. 

It is well to employ signs and signals to 
control the children in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious way. Strokes of the bell, or gentle 
taps of the ruler, to rise ; to march out — and 
soon. It is not well that the signals should 
be given too often. In a school where 
there were nine hundred pupils, at the sound 
of a bell every child in the building rose in 
order. At a given Bignaljrom the teacher 
the children marched our in perfect order, 
and when the boy who sat on the back seat in 
the fifth story of the building, stepped out of 
the door, every pupil in the building was out. 
In other words— it took no longer for the 
whole school to get out than it took for the 
boy who sat in the last seat to get out. This 
shows what can be accomplished by order. 

Our next lecture will bo on School Books; 
and, if we have time. Recitations. 
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Objects 



AGRICULTURE AND 80IEN0E. 
Agriculture and the world demand more 
facts, more knowledge, more science. What 
is already known needs diffusion among 
farmers, especially among the rising gen- 
eration. Young men who love the farm 
and the country haVe been driven to other 
pursuits for the greater promise held out 
to them. And those who advise young 
men to enter farming as a life pursuit with- 
out an education, would place them in the 
position of a lawyer who knew only law 
journals and office work, or the clergyman 
whose only education was his residence in 
a minister's family. 

Farmers need more education to make 
them better citizens. In their hands 
\ rests the well-being of future genera- 
S tions. .It is for them to keep the soil 
productive, that the crops shall meet 
X tbe requirements of what, at no dis- 
. *«• Xant day, may be a superabundant 
\"v -crowd of human beings upon the earth, 
\unless the Malthusian remedies of war and 
i pestilence sweep them off in sufficient num- 
^ bers to offset the present rapid increase. 
W However much some may decry soience, 
and hold to the sufficiency of practice, they 
must admit that tbe practice of the past has 
{ greatly deteriorated our farm lands, and 
1 even made some districts almost uninhab- 
45 itable. The sewage of cities is fast piling 
up on the sea-bottom the fertility of pro- 



All this is so evident that it needs little dis- 
cussion. A well regulated school, like a well 
regulated household, moves like clock-work; 
everything goes smoothly ; there is time for 
everything. An ill regulated one is full of 
discomfort, and disorder and hurry. A practi- 
cal and systematic teacher, with tact, can soon 
find a way.to allow some time even for the in- 
terrupions that are likely to eomo. (f 
visitors are likely drop in in the after- 
noon, you will naturally give that part of 
the day to the least important, or the least- 
difficult studies— those which will be least af- 
fected by an in erruption. In any interrup 
tion, keep calm yourself ; avoid any appear- 
ance of excitement and flurry. Your own 
manner will be reflected in your pupiU, wheth- 
er it be flurried and nervous, or indolent, or 
wide- awake, and cbecrful and self-collected. 

Seeing the necessity of school regulations, 
what then should be their characteristics t 

First— they should be founded in justice, 
and general in their application. A child's 
sense of justice is very strong. We can all, 
no doubt, remember how bitterly a wound of 
it It felt. Make a child feel that he will be 
treated fairly, and he will submit more cheer- 
fully to strict rules than he would to a less 
severe discipl'ne from a teacher who did not 
inspire this confidence. To be just, regula- 
tions must bo general and impartial in their 
application. You cannot help loving some 
pupihf-Uatter than others, but be very careful 
not to let your preference become favoritism. 
Never let your favorites off with poor lessons 
aBd poor excuses. And remember that it is the 
dull child, and,the disagreeable child, and the 
naughty child, who most need your care and 
patience and love. Your regulations should 
not be so many or so precise as to interfere 
with well regulated natural inclinations. No 
healthv, growing child can or ought to sit 
still very long at a time, or keep too quiet at 
play. Pupils themselves have rights that 
teachers are bound to respect. 

School regulations ought, then, to be sim- 
ple and few ; and when made by tbe teacher 
should be respected by the pupil. If it is the 
regulation of the school, for instance, that, at 
the ringing of a bell, the children shall assem- 
ble in the school room after recess, the teach- 
er should expect and demand obedience to 
that regulation. Nothing is more destructive 
to discipline than for the pupil to discover that 
the teachers' rules and their penalties are a 
dead letter. The teacher will see then, the abso- 
lute necessity of making.as few rules as possi- 
ble, and, whan made, of requiring strict con- 
formity and prompt obedience. We may say, 
then, of school reirulationa- 

1. Founded in justice. 

2. Ought not to interfere 
with well regulated 
natural inclinations. 

8 When made, carried out, 



Charact 



tcristics 



Now as, to what they should be, that will, 
of course, depend more or less upon circum- 
stances. There are some general principles 
that may be laid down. As we have said in 
our first lecture, it is essential to success to 
have a definite programme of every days 
work marked out before hand. |This ensures a 
sense of confidence and composure v you have 
not to think what to do next, and can give all 
.your time to other things. Do not vary or 
depart from yonr programme oftener than is 
Necessary. A little practical experimenting will 
6a what the best programme is for your 
better than any rules can. Our first 



HARBISBOnO, VA., JV0S.-1, 

To the Editor of the Southern Workman: 
The readers of the Southern Workman ac 
customed to its tone of charity, and interest in 
the progress of the world, in the improvement 
of men everywhere, in every country, and of 
whatever country they may chance, or rather, 
by the will of their Father in Heaven may be, 
will listen with interest to Prof. Gomer'a lecture 
on Africa, its present condition and future pros- 
pects. He is a colored man from Michigan, ed- 
ucated in the North; intelligent, manly, and an 
earnest Christian. Early interested in his own 
race, and having heard of the darkness and 
wretchedness of the greater part of them in 
their native land, he had sought and found an 
appointment in an American Mission station, on 
the South-westerly coast.and it was of the tribes 
with which he came in contact there that he 
told us, in graphic, interesting style. He had 
always heard, he said, that the negro was 
by bis nature, by the unchangeable law of 
his Maker, inferior to the other nations of the 
earth and unable to rise above the low stand- 
ard nature herself ordained. This, hia five 
years among them had utterly disproven. The 
masses are indeed sunk in the lowest idolatry, 
devil worship, a pitiable attempt to propitiate 
the evil genius, some deep instinct taught them 
to dread— with no one to point to the only 
way in which we can escape his power, being 
their only idea of religion. Many of the inferior 
deities were feared, and to the utmost of their 
simple means guarded against and appeased. 
But when circumstances place them in the 
British schools, under the influence of religion, 
and the light of the beams of the "Sun of 
Righteousness," they have become successful 
and even distinguished ministers, lawyers, doc- 
tors merchants and officers of the English gov- 
ernment. Many are very wealthy, and in busl 
ness capacity, honor and strict integrity ,shovi 
that no quality is wanting to make him he 
equal of his companions in the same department 
anywhere in the world. He gave interesting 
accounts of the British Colony of Sierra Leone, 
with its fine schools, churches, and manufacto- 
ries, but showed how the one thing left undone, 
that of teaching the natives how to cultivate the 
fertile land, lying in such abundance all around 
them, in a sensible and scientific manner, left 
them with alt the tastes and habits of civilised 
people, but with no means of gaining a 1 vtng 
that would enable them to be gratified, Teach- 
ing and trading are the only "professions" open 
to them. And to establish in the missions.in con- 
nection with the church, such schools as Hamp- 
ton Agricultural College," where the boys and 
girls rescued from the wretchedness Of their hea- 
then parents, shall be taught useful, active.self- 
reliant industries, is the work first and most 
important to be done in the effort to really ben- 
efit Africa. To teach men to clear acres of rich 
land, instead of cutting trees here and there; to 
use the plow, instead of the little hand-hoe, 
which is with the axe and a kind of cutlass 
their only fanning implement; to plant the rice 
in clean, well plowed fields, and to cut with 
Bcythe or reaper instead of now cutting each 
head with the sharpened reed held in one hand 
while the other holds the poor little crop so 
wearily planted and harvested; and thus to 
raise, as he so well can on land so fertile, and 
in climate so mild, abundant crops of rice, 
cocoa, arrow- root, potatoes, and anything else 
he may choose, to feed and clothe his family 
build his house and live as any man can and 
ought to do. To go to Africa with the Bible in 
one hand and the plow in the. other. He spoke 
with great interest of "Hampton," and said he 
hoped to get graduates from that successful 
effort to help them in their yet nntried attempt 
In the same direction. Mr. Gomer'a lecture is 
both interesting and instructive, and rouses in 
the breast of any one who wishes to assist in 
the great work of spreading the gospel, and im- 
proving the heathen places of. the world, an 
earnest desire to give him a pjbw, a dollar, or 
an earnest prayer for success in this interesting 
field of labor. The Rev. Mr. Evans who had 
■i« hAAn At an African Mission station, crave an 



A letter to tbe southern Workman trom a South- 
ern Lady. 

There is nothing more interesting at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, at least to the young Amer- 
ican, than the Government building, where are 
to be seen guns of all kinds, from the small, 
light shot gun to the form "nimble cannon that 
makes one shiver to look at it, and long for the 
time when "nations shall not learn war- any 
more." Papa showed mo the great improvement 
in -he light and perfect, fowling pieces and shot 
guns we have now, upon the heavy, slow and 
cumbrous musket and carbine that our fore- 
fathers used with so much effect a hundred 
years ago. There were figures dressed in the 
uniform of the different branches of our service, 
naval and army, infantry men with knapsack, 
canteen, blanket, bayonet and gun; artillery 
men beside their gun, looking ready to hurry i t 
on or off the field as the moment might require; 
jolly tars beside their pretty skips whose Mecks 
were bo clean, and rigging and sails all so com- 
plete, and the gay cavalry man with pistol and 
sabre, canteen and bugle, mounted on the great 
wooden horse, looked like Gen. Marion himself . 
Then there were all kinds of animals, stuffed 
nd looking dangerously life-like: buffalo jAi 
bison, elk and musk ox, great grizzly and black 
bears, singly and in families, huge sea-lions and 
seal, deer of all kinds and sizes— the pretty deer 
of our own Virginia bills and woods.the mule 
deer and large deer of the Rdcky mountains, 
the long-wooled sheep and fine goat of the west, 
the prairie dog, the hungry wolf and the wild- 
cat, apd many others, while near this depart- 
ment were the skins of various animals, beauti- 
fully dressed to show the fur our country could 
furnish, or tanned to show the delicate or im- 
mensely strong and thick leather that it could 
supply. Beautiful cases of stuffed birds, from 
the tiny humming bird to the stately eagle who 
perched upon the highest arch of the building, 
inspired respect and admiration; lovely shells, 
among them the many kinds used in the manu- 
facture of buttons.inlaid work &c, and valuable 
cases of minerals, lead, iron, copper, silver, and 
gold showed the vast resources of our great 
young nation. We bowed beneath the flag that 
waved above us and remembered thankfully 
that the one great stain and sin of slavery had 
been removed, and prayed that as one country 
all her citizens might share in her peace and pros- 
perity ; and as the blessings of liberty and educa- 
tion were extended to all, she might go on in her 
great march of glory ano honor, and be ever 
as she is now— a bright and shining light 
amid the sin and darkness of the world. 
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' A BOUSE OF OCR OWH. 

Next to being married to tbe right person, 
ere is nothing so important in one's life as 



A BOUSE OF OCR OWH. 

Nextl 
there i 

to live under one's own roof. There is some- 
thing more than a poetical charm in the expres- 
sion of the wife writing to a friend, who said: 
' 'We have our cozy house ; it is thrice dear to us 
because it is our own. We have bought it with 
the savings bf our earnings. Many were the soda 
fountains, the confectionary saloons and the 
necessaries of the market we had to pass, 
many a time my noble husband denied him- 
self of the comfort of tobacco, the refreshing 
draught of beer, wore his old clothes, and even 
patched up boots; and L, O mel made my old 
bonnet do, wore the plainest clothes, did the 
plainest cooking. Saving was the order of 
the house, and to have a home of our own had 
been our united aim. Now we have it. There 
is no landlord troubling us with raising the 
rent, and exacting this and that. There is no 
ear harbored -in our bosom that in sickness ar 
-old age we will be' thrown out of house and 
home, and the money we have saved which 
otherwise would have gone to pay rent is suffi- 
cient to keep us in comfort in the winter days 
of life." 



neiaoiianor. hmm", " * - — 

also been at an African Mission station, gave an 
interesting lecture upon the religious, it such it 
may be called, condition of the country, and of 
the peculiar societies, and superstitions In which 
they are from their birth imbued, and showed 
us many of the gods, charms for and against 
different things to be feared or desired An 
hour could scarcely be better, or more agreeably 
spent than in listening to these simple, earnest 
servants of the one true and holy God, as they 
told of the great need for the knowledge of His 
love and mercy by the African tribes near the 
Sberbro Mission. ; 



Watch tub Cbtldres's Feet. — The fol- 
lowing advice from the New York Evening 
Pott is very important. Let every mother re- 
member it: , j 

"Life-long discomfort and sudden death 
often come to children through the inatten- 
tion or carelessness of the parents. A child 
should never be allowed to go to sleep with 
cold feet ; the thing to be last attended to is 
to see that the feet are dry and warm. Neglect 
of this has often resulted in a dangerous at- 
tack of croup, diptheria or a fatal sore throat. 
Always on coming from school, on entering 
the house from a visit or errand in rainy, 
muddy or thawy weather, the child should re-~ 
move its shoes, and the mother should herself 
ascertain whether the stockings are the least 
damp. If they are, they should be taken Off, 
the feet held before the Are and rubbed with 
the hands till perfectly dry, and another pair 
of stockings and another pair of shoes put on. 
The reserve shoes and stocking should be kept 
where they are good and dry, so as to be 
ready for use on a moment's notice." 



Cube fob Lockjaw. — A simple remedy for 
lockjaw is to hold the wounded part in the 
smoke of burning wool. — Win. Enj. 
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OHEISTMAS. 



What shall we bring the Stranger. 

Born upon Christinas day ?, 
A star, the heavens lend Him. 
Angels with songs attend Him, 

Turn not, O earth, away. 

The souls of mcii.nro wea^y. 

On blinding paths they go: 
The night hangs murk and dreary, 

All sounds are fall of woe;^ 
Yet high the herald splend.u breaks, 
The choral melody awakes, 
For in the Christmas morn 
Is the Deliverer born ! 

Draw near, ye sin-defiled, 
Look on tbil Sinless Child I 
He cobles to such as ye, 
Captive, to set you free, 
'Wounded, to heal your pain; 
Lost, to reclaim again. 

What shall we bring ? Our gold is dust, 

His always, ours but in trust. 

Our honor! to enrich his fame 

Who bcais o'er all the highest name.' , 

What can these poor hands bring 

Unto creation's King ) 

Love He will own and take 
For His most holy sake ! 
He in whose boundless heart 
Love's purest currents start. 

Asks of each soul again its store, 
Asks the one guerdon meet 
Poured at his blessed feet. 
Rich— for love's sake 

Himself made poor ! 



THE SEOHET DOOE. 

(A ChrUlmiu 4'iorj/ 0/ Two Hundred Yean Ago.) 
BY SUSAN CO0LID0E. 

Knowlc, in Kent, is an ancient manor-house. 
It stands knee-deep in rich garden and pasture 
lands, with hay-fields and apple-orchards 
stretching beyond, and solemn oak woods which 
whisper and shake their wise heads when the 
wind blows, as though possessed of secrets 
which_must not be spoken. 

Very much as it looks to-day, it looked two 
hundred and thirty years ago, when Charles 
the First was king of England. That wasthe 
Charles who had his head cut off, you may re- 
member. Blue Christmas smokes curled from 
the twisted chimneys in 1045. just as they will 
this year if the world lasts a month longer. 
The same dinnery fragrance filled the air, for 
good cheer smells pretty much alike in all 
ages and the world over. A few changes 
there may be — thicker trees, beds of gay 
flowers which were not known in that d 
and where once the molt— a ditch-like stream 
of green water covered with weeds and 
— ran round the walls, is now a trimly cut 
border of verdant turf. But these changes 
are improvements, and in all important re- 
spects the house keeps its old look, undis- 
turbed by modern times and ways. 

In the same nursery whereSnodern boys and 
girls eat, sleep und learn their A, B, C to-day, 
two children lived -little Ralph Tresham and 
his sister Henrietta. Quaint, old-fashioned 
creatures they would look to us now ; but, in 
spite of their formal dresses and speech, they 
were bright and merry and happy as any child- 
ren you can find among your acquaintances. 
Ralph's name was pronounced "Rafe," and 
he always called his sister " Hexie." 

Christmas did not come to Knowle in its 
usual bright shape in 1045. Gloom and sad- 
ness and anxiety overshadowed the house; 
and though the little ones did not understand 
what the cause of the anxiety was, they felt 
something wrong, and went about quietly 
whispering to cach,otlier in corners, instead of 
whooping and laughing, as had been their 
wont. They had eaten their Christmas beef, 
and toasted the king in a thimbleful of wine, 
as usual, but their mother cried when they did 
so ; and Joyce, the old butler, had carried off 
the pudding with a face like a funeral. So, 
diuner, they crept away to the nursery, 
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and there, by the window, began a long whis- 
pering talk. Hexie bad something very ex- 
citing to toll. 

"Nurse thought I was asleep," she said, 
" but I was n't quite; and when they began to 
talk I woke up. ^Fhat was n't wrong, was it, 
Rafe ? I could n't sleep when I could n't, could 

"I suppose not; but you needn't have 
listened," said Rafe, whose notions about 
honor were very strict. 

- "I did pull the pillow over my ear, but the 
words would get in," went on Henrietta, pit- 
eously. " And it was so interesting. Rid you 
know there were such creatures as Bogies, 
Rafe ? Dorothy thinks we have got one in 
our house, and that its hole is in the great gal- 
lery, because once when she was there dusting 
the armor, she heard a queer noise in the wall, 
and what else could it be? It cats a great deal, 
does the Bogie. That's the reason nurse is 
sure we have got one. It ate all the co!d| 



i dark 



larder, the Bogie has such a big appetite, | and dismal 

nurse says." , Even Ilafe felt the difference, and shivered 

• I remember about the sheep s-hend," said in spite of his bold heart and the big swoid 

R:ifc, niedltiltivelv. "Almost, nil of if wau Ik- £l. „:j.. m-~.-.n_ . *3 

left, and I looked 



win 



I asked, Jo 



Cold sheep's-head 
member how mucl 
it ?" 

" I don't reinen 
ago," repl 



d He 



•Almost all of it was ! by his side. Timidly they went forwi.rd 
see it come m cold; but hushing their footsteps and peeling furtivelv 
s said there was none, into the shadows. Suddenly Hexie stopped 
vei y good. Do you re- with a little scream. 

Humphrey used to like | Close to them stood a huge suit of armor, 
! larger and taller ihaffiTinan. The empty eye- 
:r exactly, it is so long I holes of the helmet glared out quite like real 
"How long is it, eves, ani the whole figiire was terrible enou"h 
ii.pl.rey_ went away, I ! to frighten any little giil. But it was not nt 
the nrmor that Hexie screamed ; the iron man 
was an old friend of the children's. Many a 
game of hide-and-seek had they played around, 
and behind, and even inside him; for Hum- 
phrey had contrived a cunning way by which 
the figure could be taken to pieces and put 
together again ; and more than once Rafe had 
been popped inside, and bad lain shaking with 
laughter while Hexie vaiuly searched for him 
through nil the gallery. This had not hap- 
pened lntcty, for Rafe was hardly strong 



brother !— since 
mean. Won' 

" I nsked Winifred once, but she only said, 
•God knew,' that nothing had been heard of 
him sincu the battle when the king was taken. 
He might be dead, or he might be escaped 
into foreign parts— and then she cried, oh, so 
hard, Hexie! Poor Humphrey! I hope he is n't 
dead. But, about the Bogie, how curious it 
must be to meet one! Oh. I say, let us go to 
the gallery now. and see if we hear any strange 
noises there. Will you?" 
"Oh, Rafe! I'm afraid. I 

"But you can't be afraid if I'm there," said ' thcl 



another minute alT 
mushed from Ralph's 
figures he recognized 



But ii 
Bogies 
mind, for in one of tin 
his own sister Winifred 

Her companion was a uinn. There was 
something familiar in bis form. It moved for- 
ward, ami Ralph jumped so that the big sword 
rattled again. Bogie number two was his 
brother Humphrey, mourned) as dead ever 
sn.ee the summer before, when so many brave 
gentlemen gave up their lives for King Charles 

f ,",^ h * tn "?j <! *»'»*' j whispered Wini- 

"Some sound from below," replied Hum- 
phrey, after listening a moment. " Must you* 
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peeted. Oh. if to-morrow were 1)ut over, 
and you safe on the French lugger and over 
the sea! I cannot breathe while this hiding 
and (lunger go on." 

"I suppose I ought to be glad also," said 

,i„w „;.„ i;i, ' 1 * i"Tr -' iTnmpl.ri'y, ruefully; " but to me thnt#rench. 

do nt quite like enough to manage by himself the screws and ! linger humus exile, and loneliness, aid pov 
hlnges which opened the armor; but he knew crty, for the rest of my life, perhaps. Better 
man too well to scream at him, and have laid down my life with the rest at Nnseby, 

in striking one last blow 
for thcNking." 

" Don't, don't speak 
so ! " protested Wini- 
fred, tearfully. "You 
ore alive, thank God; 
and once these wars are 
over we may rejoin you, 
and have a happy home 
somewhere, if not in the 
bind of our fathers. 

Now, dear Humphrey, 
have you all you need 
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CnillSTMAS. 

Rafe, valiantly; "besides, I'll put on Hum- , so did Hexie. The object which excited her 
phrey's old sword which he left behind. Then terror was something different, and so strange 
if the Bogie comcs-we shall see!" and surprising that it is no wonder she 

Rafe spoke like a conquering hero, Hexie I screamed, 
thought; sri, though she trembled, she made Close by the armor, half hidden by a cur- 



further objection, but 
lifted down the sword, helped to' fasten its 
belt over (tin shoulder, and followed along 
the passage which led to the gallery. The 
heavy sword clattered and rattled ns it drag- 
ged on the floor, and the sound was echoed 
in.a ghostly way, which renewed Hexie's fears. 
"Rafe! Rafe! Ictus go back!" she cried. 
"Go back yourself if you arc afraid," re- 
plied Ralph, stoutly; and as going back alone 
through the dim passage seemed just then 
worse thi n staying where she was, Hexie 
stayed with her valiant brother. 

Very softly they unlatched the gallery door, 
and stole in. It was a long, lofty apartment. 



of heavy tapestry, was an open 
ver door had been known to be. 



paneled with cednr-wood, to which time bad 
given a beautiful light-brown color. The ccil- 
f the same wood, was carved, here and 
there, with shields, coats of arms, and other 
devices. There was little furniture: one tall 
cabinet, a few high-backed Dutch ch: 
some portraits hanging on the walls. 



stood ajar, and dimly visible inside was a nar- 
row staircase winding upward. 

"The hole of the Bogie!" gasped Hexie, 
clutching nt Rufe's arm. He started, and felt 
for the sword. It rattled •fearfully, ami the 
sound completed Hexie's terror. " She burst 
away, flew like a scared lapwing down the 
gallery, along the passages, and never stopped 
until she reached the nursery and her own 
bed, where, with two pillows and the quilt 
drawn over her head, she lav sobbing bitterly 
at the thought of Ralph left behind, to be 
eaten perhaps by the Bogie ! Poor little Hexie ! 

Ralph, meanwhile, stood his ground. His 
heart beat very fast, but be would not run 
away,— that was for girls. It must be owned, 
however, that when a moment later the sound 
tall I of muffled voices became audible down the 
and stairs, he trembled extremely, and was guilty 
The of the unmanlike act of biding behind Ii 



hand 



said Humphrey, in a 
w ould-be cheerful voice. 
"Beef and ale, — what 
better fare could be? 
You are a gallant pro- 
vider, my Winnie, and 
there is need, for since 
I have laid in that hole 
with nothing. else to do, 
my appetite has raged 
liken wolf. That 
sheep's-head was won- 
ivory. I say 
though, Winnie, what 
do the servants think 
of the famine I create 
in the larder?" 

" Oh, the stupid crea- 
lures fancy that a Bogie . 
has taken up his resi- . 
dencc here. A very hun- 
gry Bogie, Joyce calls 
the creature! " 

The brother and sis- , 
tcr laughed; then they 
kissed each other. 

"Good-night, dearest 
Winifred." 

"Goodnight, broth- 
er;" and Humphrey 
vanished up the stairs. 
Winifred lingored a mo- 
ment : then, as if re- 
membering something, 
opened the door again 
and ran after him. 
Ralph marked that she. 

her bund on a . 
particular boss in the 
caned wainscot, and 
pressed it in hard, 
whereon the door sprang 
open. He stole out, 
the same boss, and 
v under his 
of stealing in 
phrey a visit, was in his 



sun, not yet quite set, poured a stream of red curtain. He was only ten ycais old, which 
light across the polished floor, leaving the far must plead his excuse* with "bigger boys who 
corners and the empty spaces formidably dusk, are confident that they could never, under any 
The children had seldom been in the gallery | circumstances, bide themselves or be afraid, 
at this hour and it looked to them almost The voices drew nearer, steps sounded, ami 
\\ke a strange place, not at all as it did nt I two figures came out of the narrow door-way. 



they came to jump up and Could there be two Bogies ( No wonder they any linrui, Rate ?" 



laid 

felt the spring < 
touch. Some undefu 
later, to make Hi 

head; but he heard Winifred returning, and 
hurried out of the gallery. Putting back the 
sword in its place, he entered the nursery. No 
Hexie was visible, but a sobbing sound drew 
his attention to a hepp on the bed. 

"Is that you, Hexie 1 Why, what are you 
crying about ?" pulling away the pillow which 
she held tight. 

" Oh, Rafe ! Then the Bogie did n't eat you, 
after all ! " And Hexie buried her tear-stained 
face in his shoulder. 

'•Bogie! Nonsense! There are.no such 
things us Bogfer!" 

"What was it, then, that lived up thatf"^— — 
dreadful stairs ?" 

"I cau'l tell you; only it was nothing at all 
dreadful. And, Hexie, don't say a word about 
that door to any one, will you ? It might make 
great trouble if you did." 

"I did tell Deborah, when she fetched the 
candle and asked why I cried, that I saw a 
strange door in the gallery," faltered Hexie, 
truthful, though penitent. 

"Oh! Hexie, how could you 1 -1 don't like 
Deborah, and her father is a crop-cared knave. 
Humphrey said so one dny. How could you 
talk to her about the door, Hexie ?" 

"I— don't know. I was frightened, and 
she nsked me." sobbed Hexie. " Will it do 
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" It may, " said Rate, gloomily. ' ' But don't 
cry, Hexie. You meant no harm, at all 

eT '°Oh don't speak bo gravely and bo like 
Jovce " said Hexie, much troubled. She cried 
herself to sleep that night. Deborah, who un- 
dressed her, asked j many questions about the 
nailery and the door. \ ; P 

"It was very dark, and perhaps she mis- 
took "—that was all Hexie could be made to 
say ' Ralph was disturbed and wakeful, and 
slept later than usual next morning. He 
jumped up in a hurry and made what haste he 
could with dressing and breakfast, but it 
seemed as though they never took so much 
time before; and all the while he ate he was 
conscious of a stir and bustle in the house, 
which excited his curiosity very much. Knock- 
ing—the sound of feet— aomething unusual 
was going on. . 

\s soon as possible he slipped away from" the 
nurse and ran to the gallery. The door was 
half open. He looked in, and stood still with 
terror. Men, in brown uniforms and steel 
caps, were there sounding the walls and tap- 
ping the floor-boards with staves. The gal- 
lery seemed full of them, though when Rafe 

counted there were but five. 

"This man of iron was, in all likelihood, a 
Malignant also," he heard one of them say, 
sinking the nrtnor with his fist. 
'-"He is somewhat old for that. Methinks 
that is armor of the time of that man of blood, 
Henry the Eighth. Move it aside, Jotham, 
that wo may search the farther panel." 

So the heavy figure was thrust into a cor- 
ner, and the men went on tapping with their 
wands. Rafe groaned within himself when 
he heard them declare that the wall sounded 
hollow, and saw them searching for a spring. 
Twenty times it seemed as though they must 
have lighted on the right place. Twenty 
times they just missed it. 

"We were ill advised to come without 
tools," declared the man who seemed leader 
of the party, "Come thou to my shop, Peter 
Kettle, and thou, Bartimeus and Zerrubabel, 
and we will fetch such things as are needful. 
Jotham, stay thou here, to see that no man 
escapeth from the concealment behind the 
wall." , . j 

So four of the men went away, leaving Jo- 
tham striding up and down as on guard. 
Presently came a shout from beneath the win- 

" jotham! our leader hath dropped his 
pouch in which are . the keys of the smithy. 
Hasten and bring it to the outer door." 

"Aye, aye!" answered Jotham, and, pouch 
in hand, he ran down stairs. Now was Rate's 
opportunity. Like a flash he was across the 
gallery, his hand on the boss. The door Sew 
open, and he fell into the arms of Humphrey, 
. who, sword in hand and teeth set. stood on 
the lower step of the staircase, prepared to 
sell his liberty as dearly as possible. 

"Rafe! little Rate!" he exclaimed. 

"Hush! The man will come back," panted 
Rafe. "Come away— hide— oh, where?" 
Then with a sudden inspiration he dragged 
his brother toward the iron man. " Get in- 
side," he cried. "They will never think of 
searching there! Oh, Humphrey— make haste! 
Get inside!" ., , 

There was no time to be lost. With the 
speed of desperation, Humphrey unscrewed, 
lifted, stepped inside the armor. Rafe shpped 
the fastenings together, whispered, "shut 
your eyes," and flew back to his hiding-place. 
' Just in time, for Jotham's step was on the 
stair, and next moment he entered the gallery, 
and resumed his march up and down, little 
dreaming that the man sought for was peeping 
through the the helmet holes at him, not three 
feet away. 

Presently the other soldiers came back with 
hammers and wrenches, and in a short time the 
beautiful wainscot, split into pieces, lay on the 
floor. Suddenly there was a Bhout. The secret 
door had flown open, and the staircase Btood re- 
vealed. Four of the men, with pikes and pistols, 
prepared to ascend, while the fifth guarded the 
opening below. 

At that moment Winifred entered the gallery 
from the farther end. She turned deadly pale 
. when she saw the open door and the men. 

"Oh! Heaven have mercy!" she cried, and 
dropped half fainting into a chair. 

llafe darted across the floor and seized her 



use nor knowledge. If your search is done I j 
will beg you to make good the damage you have . 
caused as best you may, and with as little noise 
as possible, that my mother be not alarmed. 
Jotham Green, yon are a good workman, Iknow. j 
I recollect how deftly you once repaired that 
cabinet for us." 

All the men knew Winifred, and her calm 
and decided manner made its impression. Jo- j 
tham slowly picked up the fragments of the 
paneling and began to fit them together The | 
rest consulted, and at last rather sheepishly, and 
with a muttered half apology about " wrong in- 
formation," went away, taking with them the 
injured wood-work, which Jotham undertook to 
repair. Rate's first words after they disappeared 

"^Winifred, you must dismiss Deborah. It 
is she that haB betrayed us."' 1 

" How do you know that, Rafe?" 
Then it all came out. Winifred listened to 
the tale with streaming eyes. 

" Oh, Rafe, my darling, how brave you were! 
You played the man for us to day, and have 
saved— 1 trust you have saved— our Humphrey. 
The men will not return today, and to night 
the lugger aaila." 

And Humphrey was saved. Before morning, 
well disguised, he had made his way across 
country to a little fishing-port, embarked, and 
reached France without further accident. 

So that strange Christmas adventure ended 
uappily. It was all long, long ago. Humphrey 
and Winifred and Kafe lived their lives out, 
and lay down to rest a century and a half since 
under the daisy-sprinkled English sod. Little 



of any and all kinds, will produce fevers and 
cholenic diseases. Your clothing and your 
body must be clean or you will be preyed upon 
by skin discafes and all the ailments which 
arise from a stoppage of the pores of the skin ; 
and, last of all, your soul must be clean, be- 
cause there is no more frequent or prolific 
cause of disease and physical degeneration 
than vice and immorality. - r . — 

Secondlv, you must have go6d and well- 
cooked food, which you must eat regularly 
and ill reasonable quantities, as excesses in 
eatin» or drinking sow tho seed for a harvest 
of aches and pains, and you must be careful j 
that the water which you drink and otherwise 
j use, is pure, that is, is free from filth of all 
i kinds, from organic matter or mineral salts. 
' Thirdly, you must be clothed with due regard 
to the changing seasons, must have plenty of 
fresh air ;o breathe both by day and night, and, 
finally, must keep both mind and body in a 
state"of wholesome activity, for work, whole- 
some, well-regulated work, is a most valuable 
safeguard against many kiuds of illness. 

A due attention to these rules will undoubt- 
edly enable both individuals and communities 
to avoid many of the diseases (especially those 
that usually occur in epidemic forms) which 
have hitherto been considered inevitable; but 
even then there will remain ample need for 
good nursing and any woman who really 
knows how to nurse will always hnd plenty of 
work ready to her hand. I do not, of course, 
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Hexie died an aced woman before anv of us were mean to say that a woman who has the care of a 
born But still tho beautiful old manor-house household upon her, should be called upon to be 
stands amid its gardens and pasture lands, with , also a trained nurse, but I do believe that 
the silver* look of time on its gray walls. Still 1 almost any ordinarily intelligent woman can, 
the armed figure keeps guard by the secret if shc will rightly use her opportunities and 
staircase, the tapestry hangs in the old heavy I f„ cu i t i PSi learn to understand so well the symp- 
folds, evening reddens tho cedar walls and the toms 3n(1 tre „ t ment of any common illness as 
polished floor, and everything occupies tho same tQ ^ Me to prBV< , nt a nd alleviate much suf- 
place and wears the same look that it did when d f ' cn lo mye from death Ta ke, 

little Rafe played the man in that gallery, and "= b 



' Don't say a word, 

1 tho amazed Winifred, 
d from above. The 
Winifred rallied her 
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saved his brother Humphrey, more than two 
hundred yeara ago.— St. Hielu>lm. 



hand. 

" Hush," he whispei 
sister. He is safe " 
"He? Who?" 
But now voices soun 
men were coming down, 
courage, rose, and went forward. She was very 
white still, but she spoke in a. steady voice. 
Her two brothers, Humphrey in his hiding^ 
ilacc, and little Rafe by her side, both admired 

w'hat^'is the meaning of this, Jotham 
Green?" she demanded. " By what warrant 
do you enter and spoil our house ? " 

" By the warrant which all true men have to 
search for traitors," said Jotham. 

"You will find nono such here," responded 
Winifred, firmly. , . 

" We find the lurking-place in which one 
such has doubtless lain," Baid Zerrubabel. 
" Where holes exist, look out for vermin." 

" You arc less than civil, neighbor. An old 
house like this has many strange nooks and 
cornerB of which the inhabitants have neither 




for example, what is called a "common cold," 
(which, by-the-way, is one of the most futile 
sources of illness, especially in cold climates), 
and let us see what can be done to prevent or 
cure it. Carefulness in regard to clothing, 
avoidance of drafts and sudden chills, and a 
habit of being much in the fresh air, will do a 
good deal in the way of prevention, and when 
the cold is fnirly caught a little judicious care 
at the outset will often prevent tho long ill- 
nesses which so frequently follow neglected 
colds. The requisites are warmth, an even 
temperature, light food, aud good fur. It is 
well to give a hot bath, to put the feet in hot 
mustard water, to give hot drinks, if the cold 
mustard plaster, if 



it especially to those where 
„.,.ldren, sickness is sure to 
come in one form or another, and no 1 wife and 
mother should feel that she has done her duty 
until she has trained herself to be a gentle 
and careful nurse. Furthermore, it is un- 
doubtedly true that a large proportion of the ■ uu««u w B .. 

illness which we so much dread may be averted is on the chest to put ., •«£--"'. X. 

or greatly modified by intelligent and watch- it is in the head to s team with hot watei with 
ful care, and as "prevention is better than a little camphor m it, taking care always to 
cure," the first thing which we need to learn prevent any chill . from following the fiotoae 
is how to prevent On that point I have perspiration. The bowels should be kept open, 
already said much to you, but shall once more ! the head cool and the feet warm and a day or 
repeat briefly some of the more important , two of this sort of *ffl MaaHy 

rules Which have been found to be essential break u,. even a heavy co Id. 1° c " ™ 
to the prevention of disease. In tho first fever, again, the stomach and bowels must be 
place, 'then, you must he clean, ip your house, 1 regulated as quickly as possible > £8™, °our- 
Fn yout clothing, in your body and in your | isl.ing food, such as beef- tea,^ chicken ormut- 
soul. Vyour^iouse, \u cellar, outbuildings, ton broth, nee, milk etc., should be given, 
drainage, etc., must be clean, or else the the fpatlwit must be kept W'&^J^*™"* 
poisonous gases which emanate fiom decay I room with the head cool and feet warm, while 



ice or cold water may be frequently given. 
Diarrhoeas or dysentery demand perfect quiet, 
the best thing to be done in many cases being 
simply to put the patient to bed and feed him 
or her on arrowroot, rice and rice water, beef- 
tea, etc., — giving small quantities at a time. 
All derangements of the stomach, inflamma- 
tions, etc., require tho same- treatment, the 
principle Being that rest and light food give 
Nature a chance to effect her own cure, and 
Nature is by far the best physician we can em- 
ploy. Medicines of any kind should rarely 
be given without the advice of a physician 
and never unless you are thoroughly familiar 
with their action. There are times, of course, 
when quick action is necessary, as in the case 
of croup, when ipecac should at once be given 
in sufficient quantities to produce vomiting, , 
or in colic, when a dose of castor-oil is always ■ 
a safe remedy ; bur usually it is best to get the_ 
advice of a good doctor before giving anyv^ 
medicine, for when you begin to administer 
drugB about which you know little or nothing 
you are playing with edged tools. 

When you have a patient to take care of 
who is confined to the bed, there are certain 
things to be done, no matter what the illness 
may be, which arc the foundation of good 
nursing. You must keep the air fresh by 
opening a window (not a door) and shielding 
the patient from the draft. If the weather is 
-cold you can either leave the window on a 
crack for some time, or you can open it wide 
for a few minutes, as seems best; if the 
weather is mild it is best to keep one window 
constantly open. You must change the bed- 
linen frequently, and this can be done even 
with a very sick patient, if you can get some 
one to help you by raising the invalid for a 
moment while you pull out the soiled sheet 
and put on a clean one, rolling it up and slip- 
ping it quickly under the slightly-raised body 
of the patient who can lie upon one side of 
the bed while you make the other. No slops 
of any kind should be permitted to remain in 
the room for a moment, and it is well to use 
some disinfectant, such as carbolic acid or 
chloride of lime, remembering, however, that 
cleanliness is the only really effectual disin- 
fectant. The patient should be kept quiet 
and in acute eases should never be allowed to 
see strangers or to become excited by talking, 
etc., while the nurse herself should wear a 
dress of some soft material which will not rus- 
tle, and should speak always in a low tone 
id gentle voice, humoring but at the same 
time controlling the patient. The room should 
be darkened, or at least the patient's eyes 
should be shaded from the light, and neatness 
and order should be the universal rule. 
Feather beds should never be used in illness, 
mattresses being on all accounts better, and 
the bed covering should be light, as a weight 
of clothing is very oppressive to an invalid. 
Obedience to the doctor's orders and constant 
watchfulness of symptoms are essential, and 
at all times it must be remembered that sick 
people are like children and require to be 
treated with great gentleness, but also with 
firmness. 

The work of a nurse is for many reasons 
veiy diflicult and trying; but the reward is 
great, and any woman who learns to be a good 
nurse will find infinite pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of her ability to alleviate and pre- 
vent suffering, and her increased power to do 
good to others. 

COOKERY. 

When one has abundance of good material 
and is obliged to economize neither in time 
nor labor, it is not a difficult matter to become 
a good cook, but the real test of a woman's 
ability in this department of household labor, 
lies in the results she can obtain from a few 
inexpensive materials with comparatively small 
outlay of either timo or labor. The first step 
in the right direction is to thoroughly under- 
stand the importance of good cookery to the 
health and comfort of a family, and before we 
go into details, I should like to make clear to 
you the principles which underlie what is 
rightly called the "art " of cookery. 

You are probably sufficiently familiar with 
the action of your own stomachs to know that 
anything which irritates them produces, in a. 
greater or less degree, general derangement 
and illness, and thejpacutc forms of such de- 
rangement are probably pretty well known to 
you. But, while you are aware that unwhole- 
some or badly cooked food is almost always 
the cause of these acute troubles, you perhaps 
do not know that such food may, and fre- 
quently does produce a slow and subtle irrita- 
tion which affects the. whole constitution, 
mental and physical, and in time is capable of 
causing the degeneration of a whole race. 
"Dyspepsia" is the name which covers the 
thousand and one forms of this irritation, and 
dyspepsia means simply that the stomach can- 
not drgest the food that is put into it, and 
that this undigested food instead of supplying 
the nourishment which is the result of com- 
plete digestion, disturbs the order of the whole 
system and lays the foundation of numberless 
diseases. Now the common, one may almost 
say universal, cause of dyspepsia is that food 
which is either unwholesome in itself or made 
so by improper cookery is put into stomachs 
to which Nature has given the ability to re- 
sent the abuse. 



This law of Nature is so unyielding that if 
you attempt to make your stomach do work 
for which it wns sot intended! your whole 
bod; will sooner or later suffer the conse- 
quences, and nothing is more certain than that 
men and women who desire to be healthy 
themselves or to have healthy children, inuBt 
learn to make their food and its preparation a 
matter of reasonable consideration. It is possi- 
ble that this principle of the physiological nec- 
essity of good cookery would be sufficient for 
my present purpose; but there is still another fact 
which I want yon to notice, and that is, that the 
highest civilization always includes great care 
in the choice and preparation of food. Un- 
civilized races live like animals, eating any- 
thing they can get, at any time and in any 
way ; but the gradual ascent of humanity in 
the scale of civilization is marked always by 
an increase of care in respect to food, both us 
regards material and cookery. So long as you 
eat like animals, that is, irregularly, coarsely 
and carelessly, just so long you are, and will 
remain uncivilized, and, therefore, if you mean 
to civilize yourselves thoroughly, it follows 
that you must become refined and careful in 
regard to your food and its preparation. Yon 
have then, as you see, two good reasons 
for trying to educate yourselves in respect to 
your habits of eating and drinking, — 1st, that 
in order to be really and permanently healthy 
you must have good and, well-cooked food ; 
2d, that you can never be really civilized until 
you learn to be refined and careful as regards 
your food. 

Now, practically, it is upon women rather 
than upon; men that the burden of this re- 
sponsibility falls, and women, in this country 
at least, have few more useful fields of work 
than the kitchen. For most of the women to 
whom I am writing, economy, of time, of 
money, and of labor, is a necessity, and it is 
only, as I have said before, when you have 
learned to appreciate the importance of your 
work to yourselves and to others, that you will 
do it well. I hope, therefore! that you will 
believe me when I tell you, that when you 
have learned, from the materials at your com- 
mand, to choose and prepare for your husband 
and children good and wholesome food, you 
have done a great thing ; you are helping them 
and yourself in ways of which you do not 
dream If you are in earnest in your desire 
to do this you must begin with a few simple 
facts which can be easily stated and remem- 
bered, and you must determine to work intel- 
ligently and by rule, not blindly and by 
"guess." 

In the first place, then, you need to learn 
how to choose and cook meat, fish, vegetables 
and the different kinds of grain, and a certain 
amount of real study is necessary to do this. 
In regard to meats, for example, you should 
know that beef, mutton and venison are more 
wholesome than veal or pork, that almost all 
kinds of poultry and game are good and nour- 
ishing, and that in preparing any kind of meat 
it iB better to roast, broil or boil than to fry, 
as by the latter process the article cooked, 
whatever it may be, becomes soaked with the 
melted grease and is, in proportion, indigesti- 
ble. Tough pieces of all meats except pork 
can be used lor soups, and bones and odds 
and ends of cold or .uncooked meat should be 
kept for the same purpose. These soups, 
which can be made with cheap vegetables, 
as cabbage, onions, potatoes, etc., and with 
very little or no meat, are wholesome, cheap, 
and afford an agreeable variety. Fish, for all 
who live on the sea-cqast or in the neighbor- 
hood of rivers and lakes, is also a cheap and 
wholesome food, and as in the case of meat, it 
can be broiled, boiled, baked or fried, while 
when salted or smoked it provides material for 
many different dishes. As to vegetables and 
fruits, the variety, both in kinds and ways of 
cooking, is almost endless. . Any man or 
woman in this country who has a garden, not 
to say a farm, can provide a family with a 
constant succession of fresh vegetables at 
small expense, and people who live without 
such supply have usually only their own ig- 
norance or want of energy to blame for it 
These vegetables and fruits are, with few. ex- 
ceptions, wholesome and may be eaten at all 
seasons in reasonable quantities, care being 
taken to use none that are unripe or at all de- 
cayed. They can of course be cooked in a 
great variety of ways, and an intelligent 
woman will quickly learn how to choose the 
best and most economical. The different 
grains also furnish most important articles of 
food and are, almost without exception, whole- 
some and in this country cheap. They can be 
simply boiled with water and eaten as por- 
ridge or mush, or can be made with other in- 
gredients into cakes, puddings and bread of 
different kinds. As porridge, mush, etc., 
they are especially good for children, as they 
are easily digested and very palatable. 

The small collection of receipts which I 
have placed at the end of this volume, will, I 
trust, be of some assistance to < you in prepar- 
ing the material which you are able to obtain ; 
but until you learn, as I have said before, to 
understand the reasons for good cookery anl' 
regular habits in respect to food, no receipts 
however good in themselves, can be of mud 
use to you. I have, therefore, given, in con- 



nection with the receipts, such suggestions as 
I think may help you to bear in mind or to 
search for the reasons for what you are doing, 
hoping that in this way you may gradually 
find out for yourselves that I have not exag- 
gerated the importance of your work. 

When you have learned to cook well and in- 
telligently, you have made yourselves valuable 
members of any household, rich or poor, and 
this is surely no little thing to say and no 
mean ambition for any woman to set before 
herself, and I would, therefore, urge every 
woman who reads this to do her best to create 
healthy and, civilized tastes in regard to food 
in all those who are within her reach. 



OENTBHHIAL VIEWS. 

THE COLORED HACK AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
'I. THE APHIC-AMERICAN. 

The fact that the specimens of colored sk 11 
and industry at the Centennial were not collect- 
ed into one representative exhibit, but scattered 
unostentatiously through the bewildering de- 
partments of the great show, accounts in part, 
certainly, for an existing impression that the 
colored people have not manifested proper re- 
spect and appreciation for the opportunity of- 
fered them. The colored man or his friend had 
to walk from end to end of the Main Hall, or 
from building to building, to search here and 
there through the vast display for the testimo- 
nies to his progress. The catalogues give no indi- 
cation of the nationality of American exhibitors, 
and in the educational departments, those in 
care of the various State exhibits were not al- 
ways sufficiently intimate with their charge to 
be able to give statistics, or distinguish between 
the work of colored and white schools. 

Working under these disadvantages, we can- 
not even now be sure that we have a full 
list of colored exhibits, and would be glad to 
receive additional information from any relia- 
ble source. 

The catalogue is classified in seven depart- 
ments : Mining and Metallurgy, Manufact- 
ure, Education, Art, Machinery, Agriculture, 
and Horticulture. We shall find American col- 
ored exhibits as such comprised in three of them, 
Manufacture, Art, and Education, though col- 
ored labor and. skill has, no doubt, contributed 
to other departments,, as for instance to the fine 
display of cotton from the Southern States. 

The colored exhibitors who appear for them- 
selves are very few, it is true, and the fact is 
to be regretted, whether a result of want of 
means, ability or interest, or, as the Tribune 
suggests, of offense taken at an inadvertent 
oversight on the opening day. For the best 
way to meet a alight, unintended or intended, 
is with a magnanimity and nobleness that 
will transfer the blush from the slighted to the' 
slighter. Of those colored exhibitors who have, 
appeared, however, their brethren may well be 
proud, and every one of them has received a 
well merited award from the judges. 

To give precedence to ladles, and begin with 
probably the most familiar name, we mention 

HISS EDHONIA LEWIS, THE SCULPTRESS. 

It has been charged that no colored woman's 
handwork appears in the Woman's Pavilion. 
Any one of Miss Lewis's sculptures would do 
honor to that exhibition, but, like some other of 
the women artists, she preferred to have her 
contributions judged on their own merits in- 
stead of as a woman's work specially. Her 
Ichief exhibit was her life-sized statue in mar- 
ble of the dying Cleopatra. The dying queen 
of Egypt is represented sinking in her chair, 
her arms dropping with relaxing muscles at her 
side. The statue attracted much attention. It 
was well placed in one of the principal rooms, 
and received a prize medal as among the best 
of American sculptures exhibited. Besides 
this, her master-piece, Miss Lswis exhibited 
statuette busts in terra- cotta, of Sumner, Long- 
fellow, and John Brown (copies of which are 
possessed by Hampton institute), and two 
groups in marble, one of sleeping children, the 
other a study from Longfellow's Indian poem 
of Hiawatha, representing the old Arrow-maker 
and his daughter. The last is a suggestive 
tribute to her parentage on one side, for Miss 
Lewis is of mixed negro and Indian descent, 
and was born, it is said, in a wigwam. She was 
in charge of her own exhibits, and her in tell i ■ 

Sint, earnest and womanly manner did much to 
terest, visitors in them and her. She returns 
to her studio n Rome to work out other solid 
answers to questions as to the capabilities of 
her race. 

MB. E. M BANNISTER, OF PROVIDENCE, 

exhibited a very good painting, "Under the 
Oaks," for which he received a prize medal. A 
Hampton student thus describes it: "In the 
foreground of the picture is a pond bordered by 
water-grasses and lilies; winding up from the 
water, a narrow sheep-path is finally lost sight 
of in a grove of oaks. "Under the Oaks," with 
his little crook, sits the Bhepherd boy quietly 
watching hiB flock." 

In the department of Manufactures, the only 
colored exhibitor we know of has been equally 
successful. 

MR. ASHBODBN, * OF PHILADELPHIA, 

exhibited a curious variety of articles manufac- 
tured under his own patents. Filtering pow- 
der, Oil, Tooth powder, Ink, Vinegar, and Soap, 
all made from the meat or shell of the cocoa- 
nut. Mr. Ashbourne's store is in Pine Street, 
lelphia. His exhibit has Bet an example 
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of enterprise which colored men will do well 
to follow, and which must do much to benefit 
his business. 

THE MONUMENT TO BISHOP ALLEN. 

The colored i eople's appreciation of the Cen- 
tennial exhibiti in and desire to connect them- 
selves with it, i s sufficiently demonstrated by 
the monument erected by them on the Centen- 
nial grounds to Bishop Allen, the first Bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal church of 
the United States. Bishop Allen was born a 
slave and bought his freedom. He was a noted 
preacher before he was free. After he be- 
came free, he ti aveled with the famous pioneer 
Bishop Anbury , and learned the elements of 
theology. He was a lover of education, a man 
of great benevolence, courage, and executive 
talents, respected by men of all classes. 
Three thousand dollars were contributed by Con- 

fress to aid in the erection of the monument to 
is memory. Gov. Garfield of Arkansas was 
among the large contributors. The monument 
was the work of Mr. Alfred White of Cincinnati 
and cost $3, BOO, which was raised by the efforts 
of colored men among their own people and 
other friends. The pedestal was unfortunately 
broken in transportation, and a temporary one 
set up, nine feet high, of blocks of granite, 
pyramidal in form. On the pedestal stands the 
the bust of the Bishop in Italian marble, and in 
.aised letters on! the centra) block is the name, 
'Richard Allen.f' A bronze statue of the Bish- 
op is contemplated. The monument was un- 
veiled in October, in the presence of 30,000 
colored citizens and many others. Bishop 
Brown, Prof, of I Ecclesiastical History in How- 
ard University made the oration. 

MR. WILLIAM B. STILL'S EXHIBIT. 

Mr. William OB Still, the successful Phila- 
delphia merchant, and well-known leader among 
bis people, exhibits some sample volumes of 
his "Underground Railroad," an illustrated 
history of the principal transactions of that 
famous railaoad! line, now happily closed for 
want of business. We hope at some time 
to give our readers some further sketch of Mr 
Still's life from his own pen. 

Turning now to the department of Education, 
we find abundant evidence of progress in the 
colored race. Though provided, naturally, by 
their white teachers, it is no less the result of 
their own efforts, and suggests the reflection 
that the hope of the race is the rising gen- 
eration in the schools and higher institutions 
of learning, and Inot quite ready yet to show 
what they will be and do for their people. It 
is only fair to wait for them, and to remember 
also that, as ! has been the case with 
the white citizens of the young Republic, 
their engrossing aim and best work for many 
years must be the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge among their people, rather than the pro- 
duction of individual prodigies of learning or 
accomplishments. 

- PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The color line was not made a basis of classi- 
fication of public schools in most of the States. 
The Massachusetts exhibitors, of course, smiled 
at such an idea, j Maryland displayed some very 
convenient charts from which we learned that 
she has 1524 white schools and 322 colored, 
120,523 white pupils and 105,760 colored. As 
far as we were able to distinguish the work of 
colored pupils in all the exhibits, it compared 
very fairly indeed with that of white pu- 
ils. JThe Cincinnati public colored schools' ex- 
'bit, deserves very special mention, and has 
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founded by Bishop Payne, made a special ex- 
hibit, and showed good work. This college is 
interesting as being the only one entirely under 
colored management, and its success testifies to 
the ability of its founder, Bishop Payne. Some 
excellent crayon drawings by one of the students 
attracted particular attention. Indeed, these and 
other specimens of drawing, geometrical dia- 
grams, and the, many handsome samples of 
handwriting scattered through the school ex- 
hibits suggest the thought that the artistic use 
of the pencil may be a special line in which we 
may expect the race to excel. 

AMBBICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS. 

These appeared in full force. 

Besides Hampton, which made a separate ex- 
hibit, there were represented very fully by ex- 
amination papers and photographs, Fiske, At- 
lanta, and Straight Universities of Tennessee, 
Georgia, and New Orleans; Berea, Talledega, 
and Tougaloo Colleges of Kentucky, Alabama-," 
and Mississippi; Avery and Emerson Institutes 
of Charleston and Mobile; the Lewis High 
School of Macon 1 , Ga. ; Union Academy of Co- 
lumbus, Miss. ; and the LeMoyne, Wadsworth, 
Storrs and Trinity Schools of Memphis, Mian., 
McLeansville, N. C, Atlanta, Ga., and Athens, 
Alabama. A special attraction to this exhibit 
was the large oil painting representing the Fiske 
Jubilee Singers,: the portraits life size. The 
picture was presented to Fiske by English 
friends and cost $3000. ' 

HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTI- 



This exhibit has already been described in 
our columns. Its academic instruction was rep- 
resented, as that of other schools, by volumei 
of writen examination papers. Its chief points 
of interest to those concerned in educational 
science and for the advancement of the -colored 
race, were its agricultural and industrial fea- 
tures, and principles of self-help, which distin- 
guished it from others. Its specimens of farm 



produce, and work from the carpenters' shop*, 
sewing room and other industrial departments 
of the school, with Mr. Larrabee's fine photo- 
-raphs of them, were inspected with interest 
>y hundreds of visitors. The results of Hamp- 
ton graduates' work as teachers also attracted 
interested attention, as shown in a bird's eye 
view, on the map of four States starred with 
their schools, and, in detail, the efforts of 
the little ones on the examination slates, and 
papers of the Butler and Lincoln Schools, in 
Hampton, and Mr. Towe's school in Norfolk. 
We are confident that the Hampton exhibit and 
the information given has been a good thing for 
the school and the. race it seeks to benefit. 

And we can, indeed, sincerely assure out col- 
ored brethren that' the general character of their 
representation at the Centennial, whether made* 
by themselves or through their teachers and 
friends, has been greatly to their credit and ad- 
vantage, and should encourage them to their 
best efforts for the future. ? 

We must take another month to consider the 
very interesting exhibit of the Republic of Li- 
beria, and those of other African states. 

TO THE GRADUATES AND PUPILS OF 

THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

My Dear Young Fritndt : — 

You will receive 
many kind wishes for a Happy Now Year, but 
none, 1 assure you, will be more cordial and 
sincere .than mine, that the coming year may 
be happier than any you have yet known. Do 
you realize that it is in your power to make it 
so? Happiness is not something in the far 
distance, intangible, unattainable ; it does not 
depend upon external circumstances • neither 
health, nor wealth, nor friends can give it, al- 
though they are great blessings and add much 
to the enjoyment of life. Happiness must be 
in the heart, flowing from a consciousness that 
we are endeavoring to live that life which is 
pleasing to God and useful to our fellow men. 
He who created the soul, implanted in it an ar- 
dent longing for happiness, which is manifested 
by our pursuit of it in a multitude of ways ; 
He gave us a capacity for happiness, of which 
aye nave but a faint conception ; and He has 
not left us in darkness as to the true means of 
attaining it. His hand is full of blessings, 
which He freely offers and longs to bestow 
upon us, if we will accept them. But the dif- 
ficulty is that we prefer to try our own plan j 
we doubt whether we shall find happiness in 
the way God proposes, although, if our eyes 
were not blinded, we should surely see and be- 
lieve that He, who formed man and gave him his 
faculties, knew perfectly in what his happiness 
would consist. Some seek it in the acquisition ' 
of wealth, fame, and power; others, iu selfish 
gratification or sinful j * 



They wake, convinced t 
Was visionary |ov." 



t fancied bliss 



Among the most miserable of men, accord- 
ing to their own confession, wo find those who 
reached -the goal of their ambition, who were 
crowned with the world's plaudits, who reveled 
in the enjoyments of sense ; and found them 
alL as Solomon did, " vanity and vexation of 
spirit", — a thorough disappointment. 

On the other hand, how many thousands, 
even in the abodes of poverty, on the bed of 
suffering, in prison, at the stake, have abounded 
in heavenly peace and triumphant joy 1 That 
peace in the depth of the soul, which is the 
only foundation of real happiness, is pledged 
to all the true disciples of our Lord. Through 
faith in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, we re- 
ceive the forgiveness of our sins ; through His 
indwelling Spirit, we are delivered from the 
bondage of sin and walk- in the newness of 
life. " Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
rejoice in the hope of the glory of God." The 
world with all its treasures cannot give this 
peace, nor can its severest trials and disappoint- 
ments deprive us of it. " Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you : not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid," 
said our Saviour to His son-owing disciples 
shortly before His death. But this precious 
legacy was not bequeathed to those who are 
merely professors of the Christian name ; "not 
every one that saith ' Lord, Lord,' shall enter 
the kingdom, but he that doetb the will of my 
Father which is in heaven;' ' it is for the humble, 
lowly follower of Christ, who endeavors faith- 
fully to live with God and for God. Let us not 
be discouraged by frequent failures and slow 
progress, our merciful Saviour looks tenderly 
upon our feeble efforts ; but let us press for- 
ward, relying upon His strength, again and 
again girding up the loins of our mind. That 
the end of 1877 may find us all nearer the mark 
of our high calling, more Christ-like, more 
meet for Heaven, more abounding in love and 
faith and joy, iB the earnest desire of 

your friend, M. A. L. 



A loving heart and a cheerful countenance 
are commodities which children should never 
fail to keep on hand. They will best season 
their food and soften their pillows. Sour 
faces and cross words make everything go 
wrong. Keep in the sunshine of God's love, 
and don't give the frowns a chance to deepen 
into wrinkles. j 



LETTEB8 FROM HAMPTOH QBADTJ 



PROM A TEACHER IN NORFOLK , VA. 

Those who are helping to educate color- 
ed teachers will enjoy these simple words, 
not addressed to the public. Through 
such work as hers Jonly will the salvation, 
of the colored people be wrought out : 

Star Teacher:— I am generally tired in the 
afternoon and seldom pan put my heart on a 
letter. I have a very good school and like it. 
r" I have from forty to forty -five on roll ; they were 
very rude at first, but I think they are becom- 
ing interested now, more and more each day. 
Moat of them are very poor and come to school 
poorly clad. ! I always feel so sorry for them 
cold days because they hug together so going 
home: I am very well satisfied ; I don't think, 
as far as teaching is concerned, that I would 
change with a Norfolk teacher. My school- 
bouse iB quite a good one. I make my own 
janitors to make fire and clean up the school- 
room every night, which they do very Well. 
I have very little trouble with them. I do so 
hate to whip! They are getting pretty good. 
When I first opened school vfith reading, sing- 
ing and prayer, they didn't know what to 
think of it, and they talked a good deal dur- 
ing prayers. I had to tell them how ngly it 
was ; so when I let school out one little one 

said, 11 Miss D , is you 'ligious I" and I 

said, "I hope I am a Christian" She said, 
' ' Nobody never did pray with lis before ; you 
must be mighty good if you can pray." I felt 
very queer, knowing that the last teacher was 
a professor of religion. Don't you think it 

Jueer that he never even said the Lord's 
rayer with them % I do. 
I would like to see Hampton very much in- 
deed. I imagine if I should come again with 
my blue frock on that you all would say I be- 
longed there. , ' L. 



The following, from Lottsburg, Va., was 
received some months since. The writer 
is a thoughtful, Christian young man, 
from whom much good work can be ex- 
pected: 

Dear Teacher:— \ have heard of the new 
professions in Christ among the scholars, and 
also of the baptizing. It was quite cheering 
newB to me. I hope they all miy prove faith- 
ful and be good and useful Christians, for 
their labors are needed very much, and I am 
Bare they will find it much more pleasant 
when they go out to teach;- When I go to a 
new place .to teach, after an Introduction, 
among the first questions I am asked is this, 
"Are you u member of the church ? " It is a 
joy to me that I can tell them, I am— not only 
to tell them I am, but to labor in that direc- 
tion, though I feel that I am the least among 
God's people, especially when I go to church 
and see others shout, snd hear them talk ; but 
when I come to think about it to myself, it 
seems to me that tbey are not "meek and 
lowly in spirit," but they are boasting too 
much, and need what I may call Christian 
civilization. I know I am not to "judge;" 
bot I think there are a great many meaning- 
less words and actions among the colored peo- 
ple in time of worship, and for a shdrt time 
afterward. I have nothing to say about it in 
public at church, but I speak against it in my 
school and also to the Christian parents when 
in private conversation. I pray that I may 
live to see it all done away, and we all shall 
be pious Christians. I don't think these ac- 
tions hove any impression on the world, or 
make the actois any more acceptable with 
God, though they nia'y know better what they 
arc doing than I do. W. 



ry to carry the rest to one common grave in 
Greenwood Cemetery, their common funeral at- 
tended by all the principal ministers of the 
city, and followed, through the inclement 
weather, by a great multitude of citizens, 
among whom were many who knew they must 
be accompanying their own unrecognized dead 
to the grave. 

After the great shock, the first thought of 
all not absorbed In private grief, was of the 
question how many other places of public en- 
tertainment might be in danger of the same 
fate, and inspections were made, and precau- 
tionary measures discussed, and improvements 
ordered, with a vigor that sadly suggests what 
might have been saved had it been used in 
time. 

The principal danger is from narrow and few 
ways of exit in which the excited throngs 
crowd- and fall, and'nre trodden on or suffocated 
by the crowd. If any one notices on entering a 
public hall that it has only such outlets, he had 
better leave it before the entertainment begins. 
If, however, you are ever surprised by a fire in 
such a place or any other, remember that the 
next best thing to absence of body is presence 
of mind. i 

It is a good plan to think of such emergen - 
ciee beforehand, and have some idea of what 
to do. Ii your house is on fire and yon have 
to make your way through a room full of 
smoke, remember that the clearest air will be 
near the floor, and if you cannot walk, you can 
creep on hands and knees, 

If your own clothes or another's take fire at 
any time, don't run, that will increase the 
draught which fans the flame. If no water is 
at hand, wrap instantly round the person, any 
woollen stuff you can lay hands on— your coat 
or shawl, a rug or carpet. If there is nothing 
better, throw him on the carpet and roll the 
fire out, holding the clothes together. 

Remember that there are two things neces- 
sary to any fire— fuel and air— or to speak 
more strictly, fuel and oxygen. Cut off these 
and the fire goes out. Water puts out a fire by 
cutting off its supply of -oxygen. Therefore 
hot water will put out fire just as Boon as 
cold water will. 

If oil takes fire, however, do not throw 
water on it, for the oil being lighter than the 
water, will float on the top of it and burn 
there, while the water will carry it all over 
the room. A carpet, or if it is on hand, sand, 
earth, flour, meal, or any such thing will 
smother the fire of oil. 

Finally, or rather, to begin with, take eve- 
ry possible precaution sgalnBt fire. Do not 
throw a burning match on the floor, even af- 
ter you have blown it out, without seeing where 
It goes and trampling it out. Do not leave a 
candle or lamp burning near your bed. If it 
Is necessary to keep a light all night, stand 
it on the hearth or in a bowl or pail h 
water around it. Do not set a pail of hot 
ashes or cinders away in a closet. Do not blow 
out a kerosene lamp by blowing down the 
chimney. l f 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 
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become self-supporting. The report of the commission- 



protect xo,m. mimims 

Which may be done with one-fourth the usual 
expense, by using onr 

PATENT SLATE PAINT, 

MIXED BEADY FOB USE. 

^J^^^Sk^S^^^^St Tire-proof, Water-proof, Durable, Economical 



for use. In Improvements In agricultural machinery, 
and knowledge of those scientific subject* necessary to 
a thorough system of economy in agricultural pro- 
duction, viz., chemistry, botany, entomology, Ac. 
A study of this report Is recommended to those who de- 
rive their support from agriculture, as UV_pointa out 
those articles for which there Is a demand 4n the mar- 
kets of the world. 

ELECTION Or PRRSTDEKT. 

ad to the importance of greater safe- 

Jection of President He thinks the 

remedy is partially in the enlightenment of electors, and 
would heartily approve the compulsory support of 
free schools, and the disfranchisement of all who can- 
not read and write English, the provision to take effect 
only on those who become voters 



it of all who 
o take t 
certain fixed 



He refers in closing to his f< 
for the annexation of San 
opposed by the Senate, ret _ _ _ 
renewal of the recommendation 
These reasons are Its great fei 
ket. He believes that free t 
would have so affected the 
have long ago settled the 
free Cuba, and that the ai 
American freedmen a safe 
enabled them to demand their 
finding them elsewhere. 



England has withdrawn __ _ 
the extradition treaty, and to 
lea offers a reconsideration 
forger WInslow has taken the 




escape re-arrest 

i appears under i 

... ... Liberal Christian. The form taken Is 

nearly that of " The Churchman," and the appearance 
of the paper Is much more attractive than that of its 
predecessor. The publishers Htate that very valuable 
additions have been made to the contributing force, and 
the columns bear witness to thetfact in the merit of the 
matter presented In the first number. 

The African explorer, Gordon, Intends to continue his 
explorations in consequence of having discovered a 
branch of the White Nile, which may open water com- 
munications—hitherto barred by rapids— between the 
Victoria Nyanza Lake and Khartoom. 

A great famine in India. 

News from Turkey looks more peaceful. 

Centra America and Mexico are undergoing revolu 



it to sea, with two 
' them was at once 
i up; a second boat 
with thirteen men was launched and followed them, but 
the Intense cold overpowered the rowers and they were 
unable to stem the rough waves, and were in great dan- 
ger themselves. The Shawmut, another of the fleet of 
men-of-war, got under steam as soon as possible, and 

Unable for a long time 

it had drifted into 
j at last rescued and 
and the benumbed 
the oars were picked 
cared up and for by the Sue. a Baltimore boat, when 
danger. 



and the screw breaking, drifted < 
men in it One boat lowered f qi 
swamped, but the men were plckft 



kept the launch in sight but l 
to approach it in the shallow wa 
on a bar. The men and launch . 
brought home by the Shaw- 



and Ornameiital. 
A roof may be covered with a very cheap shingle, 
and by application of this slate he made to last from 
•JO lo 'i5 years. Old roofs can be patched omtt coated/ 
looking much better, and lasting longer than new 
shingles without the slate, for 

One-Third the Oost of Eeahingling 
The expense of slating new shingles Is only about 
the coat of simply laying them. The paint la wium- 
p (too* against sparks or flying embers, as may be eas- 
ily tested by any one. 

IT STOPS EVERY LEAK, 

Iron has no equal, as it expands by 

u tB i, .:un,„.L L 8by cold,and h KVKa cracks n or scales. 
Roofs covered with Tar Sheathing Felt can be made 
water-tight at a small expense, and preserved for 
many years. 
This Slate Paint is 

EXTREMELY CHEAP. 

Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet of 
shingle roof, while on tin. Iron, felt, matched boards 
or any smooth surface, from two quarts to one 
gallon are required to 100 square feet of surface, and 
although the Paint has a heavy body it Is easily 
applied with a brush. 

"So Tar is need in this Composition, 
therefore It neither cracks in Winter, nor runs In 
Summer. 

On decayed shingles It fills up. the holes and pores, 
and gives a new substantial roof that will last for 
years. Cubxbd or warped shingles It brings to 
their places, and keeps them there. It fills up all 
holes in Felt roofs, stops the leaks— and although a 
sloV dryer, rain does not affect it a few hours after 
applying. As nearly all paints that are black con- 
tain tar, be sure you obtain our genuine article, 
which (for shingle roofs) Is 

CHOCOLATE COLOR, 
when first applied, changing in about a month to a 
uniform slate color, and is to all Intents and pur- 
poses slate. On 

TIN ROOFS 

our red color Is usually preferred, as one coat la 
equal to five of any ordinary paint. For 

BRICK WALLS 
our bright red is the only reliable Slate Paint ever 
introduced that will effectually prevent dampness 
from penetrating and discoloring the plaster. 

These paints are also largely used on ouW~~ 
and fences, or as a priming coat on fine build 

Our only colors are Chocolate, Bed, Bbioh 
and Okakoe. 

NEW YORK CASH PRICE LIS 
5 Gallons, can and box.. 

10 " keg 

SO " half barrel 

40 " one barrel 80 00 

Wo havo In stock, of our own manufacture, roof- 
ing materials, etc., at the following low 

1001) rolls extra Rubber Rooflngat 3 i 
square foot. (Or we will furnish Rubber ] 
Nails, Caps, and Slate Paint for an entire n' 

at SOo1 rolisi-ply Sirred Roofing Felt, at 1*J cents per 

"^OOroUsJ-ply Tarred Rooflng Pelt, at tn cent* per 

rousts foot. 

rolls Tarred Sheathing, at l A oent per square 

5000 gallons fine Enamel Paint, mixed ready for 
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HEWS OF THE MONTH. 

The slave trade has Just been abolished in the Turkish 
Empire (including Egypt and Tunis) by the decree of 
the Sultan. 

POLITICAL. 

The returning boards of the three doubtful States, 
South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, have declared the 
electoral vote in each state in favor of Hayes and 



THE GREAT "FIRE TH BE00KLYH. 

On' the evening of Tuesday, Dec. 5th, the 
city of Brooklyn was visited by one of those 
terrible calamities which plunge a whole city 
into mourning, and Inspire all who hear of nt 
with awe and sympathy. This was the burn- 
ing of the Brooklyn Theatre, in which, between 
three and four hundred persons perished in the 
names, or were crushed in the mad rush for 
life. Our picture — not taken by our own artist 
on the spot — can give but a faint idea of the aw- 
ful grandeur of such a scene, ana indeed no 
one who witnessed it from the outside had any 
idea, at tho time, of the great human sacriflce 
cn K ulphcd in the devouring flames. 

There were rumors in the next morning's pa- 
pers that perhaps from ten to thirty people 
might havo been unable to escape, but they 
were hardly credited, and only the families 
whose members failed to return suspected their 
fate, until the work of removing the blackened 
ruins rovcalral the truth in all its ghastly hor- 
ror. A large number of the remains found 
were burned beyond all possibility of recogni- 
tion by the friends who flocked to look in sor- 
row for their dead, and, after as many as possi- 
ble had been identified, often only by some 
trinket or fragment of clothing, it was 



ocrats in Congress will probably call for an investiga- 
tion and try to throw the election Into the House. 
Two seta of votes have been Bent from Oregon, each 
claiming to be the proper electoral vote. Just before 
the electors were to meet, the Governor of Oregon, 
on the ground that one of the three Republican 
electors was ineligible from having been a postmaster 
when elected, withheld his certificate and gave it to the 
candidate having the next highest number of votes— a 
democrat, Mr. Cronln, which would give Mr. Tilden the 
one needed vote. The other two electors demanding 
proof of his right to act, and claiming that under the 
State law it was their province to fill any vacancy, Mr. 
Cronln withdrew, and himself appointed two other elec- 
tors, to whom the Governor gave certificates. The two 
electors elected by the people met, filled the vacancy, 
and sent their votes sealed to Washington, accompanied 
with the evidence of their election, and claim to be the 
real Electoral college though without the Governor's cer- 
tificate. It will be for the President of the Senate to de- 
cide which votes to open and count as the true electoral 
votes, on the 6th of this mot ' 
till then at any rate, who Is 



So we shall not know 



THE PRESIDE 



1 MESSAGE. 
Ii a brief review of his 
— altles of the period 
mistakes from 



His eighth and last, opens v 
administration, and the pecul 
of Reconstruction ; ackno 

that there have bee™ errors of Judgment,' not of lnteni . 
and oftenest In taking the advice of chosen representa- 
tives of the people as to a[ 

is mentioned 'among'ttie successes of his administra- 
tion, a greater reduction than all the European nations 
together have made In the last eight years. 14^,000,000 
have been paid off, and the '-- 
by the refunding of bondf 
duced nearly $800,000,000.^ 

|l!»;™;«>67n our favor In WS. As.— 
into the country more than out of it, the President thinks 
that the pledge of Congress to resume specie payment 
In 1879 will be easily accomplished. 

OTBEB ADKIN1BTRATIVB SUCCESS IS ■ 

have been the avoidance of a war with England bv the 
peaceful adjustment of the Alabama claims, the 1 



foreign powers generally. , 

THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 

Is noticed as of enduring advantage to the coun 
he recommends a permanent museum for the 
ment exhibits. 

raoirnzas, natubalieation, akd now btj 
The adjustment of our Northern boundary and of 
claims from and against Mexico, arising from disturb- 
ances on the Texas frontier are reported. The subject 
" — of foreigners, and protection of or 
5 recommended for further logisiatioi 
last August of the admission of 

ratio' as a 




Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Oiroulare, ! or Oall at 
Office, 689 Broadway, a. Y. 
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use, on Inside 



r outside work, at *- per gallon. 



re. o. d., 



references. No goods Bhlp 
press charges are guaranty 
Sample orders solicited. 

H. T. SLATE PAINT COMPANY. 

10! & lot MAIDEN LAN F, New York. 



Theodorlok A. Williams. Wm. C. Dlokson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMfSSr.QNl MERCHANTS,, 

2 & l Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 6-tf 



Peterson's counterfeit Detector, and National Bank 
Hole list. This excellent publication, of great advantage 
to every one In business, from the millionaire banker 
and auditors of vast railroad enterprises, to the retail 
dealer, Is even more perfect at the present Ume than it 
has been in the past. It Is a semimonthly publication, 
containing full and accurate descriptions of all Counter- 
feit Notes In existence. New bogus bills described as 
as they appear. Every number of the Detector 



for the Monthly issue is only $1 .60 a year; Semi-monthly, 
$3.00 a year. Subscriptions may commence with any 
month. A canvasser could get up a large list of sub- 
scribers for it In this neighborhood. Address T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, for specimen cony. 
As there is a great furore now about Old 

the World. It will be sent by 
receipt of *I,-by T. B. 
Pa. 



HOLMAFS 

Fever anilAp ami Liver Pat 

CUBES WIlHOOT MEDICIST, SIMPLY 
BY ABS0EPT10H. 
The Bert Liver Begnlator in the 'World. 

The only true cure 
for. and preventive 
of malaria, In all its 

L xer Comrfaint, 
JmndlccDmxpsia, 
/yuw/utMH. Yellow 
Fever. Sfu-bickneM, 
Jfe'iralgia. Jlilltnu 
Dim dere, etc., Ac. 
Nono genuine 




f the 
the wrapper. 
Ask yoar druggist 



TSADX-M ARX. 

Sent by mail on receipt of S3. 
WM. F. K1DDEU & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
- No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 



AGENTS WANTED FOR THE CENTENNIAL 

GAZETTEER UNITED STATES. 

allowing the grand results of our first lOO yoar*. 
Every body buys it, and agentt make from SIOO^ 
$20O a month. Also, for the new historical work, 

r WESTERlJ BORDER InWK 



ia history of American pioneer life 100 ' 
AGO— its thrilling conflicts of red and* 
exciting adventures, captivtties v foray8, scouts, pio- 
neer women and boys, Indian war-paths, camp-life, 
and sports. A book for old and yonng. No compe- 
tition. Enormous sales. Extra terms. 7 ~* 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 

Parties wanting fine native Oysters, either 
open or in the shell, can be supplied at very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 



■ ZEKLVS 

NCYCLOPEDIA. 



Kn c f ou^orpuaca'Sonf &&J&3Twt& 
map sent for SOcts. V AQBNTS WANTED. 

CHAS. H. DAVIS, & Co., Philadelphia. 




For Family uso and Manufacturing purposes. The 
betl In the market. In simplicity of construction, 
excellence of manufacture, perfection of stitch and 
ease In operating it has no equal, while Its He- 
VKHdiBLB F £xd enables it to sew forward orbaok- 
ward without stopping the machine— it being the 
only machine that can do such work. 

<The fact that the "Florence" feeds the work to 
the right and left, or toward and from the opera- 
tor gives our patrons a choice between Side Fred 
and Back, Fkbd machines. Examine the "Flor- 
ence" before buying elsewhere, as a faithful com- 
parison will demonstrate its superiority over all 
competitors. 



THE FLORENCE HEATER. 



aired, la on many thousands of the finest buildings to the country.many of which havo been painted aix 
years, and now look as well as when Ural painted. This CM KM It; A i. 1'AINT has taken FIRST PREMIUMS 
at twenty of the Slate Fairs of tile Union. SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS SENT FREE. Address, 
S. T. KlfAMBL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers 81., X. T. or HILUR BROH., lot) Water street, ClcTdand. 0. 



The only ia/f, odorless and durable Oil Stove for 
all who want Pubs, Moist, Warm Air In 

HILLS, IEWIK5, OFFICES, SHOPS. [II5EBHTIMES, ETC. 

JW Can be mod anywhere, without connection 
ohlmney floca, as It generates no smoke or with 

iin-rlmis MUl 
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Meats, Bread, Ac. 



cooked by this stove i 



flavored and more digeetible than when cooked by 



The Florence Steel Skates. 




ket, which, with our Bronze and Spring Skate 
meeting with large sales and giving perfect t 
faction. Try Them ! 

Manufactured by 

TIE FLOHEHGE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 



39 Union Square, New York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 1 

66 Lake Street, Chicago, 
,19 Hew Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Send for Circulars. 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 

Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine hits done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this couutry — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Smew Machine Works, 



. Fa, 
tanf ' . . . 
A.I.CMWEll'S PATENT IMPROV 
ED TURBINE WATER 

AND WHEAT Mil, 

MACHINERY, ac. AISO, EKOINES, 
BOILERS, SAW MILLS, CASTINGS, 
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of the great world of fash- 
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TEBMS FOfi 1877. 

Habpebs' Magazine, One Year $4 00 

Habpebs' Weekly, One Tear 4 00 

Habpebs' Bazar, One Year 4 00 



€l)t ^mcrifan (Courational Cnriojiufiiiu, 



A REFERENCE BOOK FOB ALL MATTERS OF 
EDDCATK N IN THE U.MTEU STATES 
AND IN THE WonLD, 

It is valuable for Teachers, school OOrera, Clergy- 
men, lawyers, Ed tors, Politicians, and Parents with 
children to educate. It is endorsed by the highest 
authorities in the land, among which are 47 out of 
48 Stato and Territorial Superintendents. It con. 
tains 300 pp., bound In cloth, $2 ; in maniila covers, 
»1.K>. J. W. SCHERMERHORN * CO., Publishers, 
14 Bond Street, yew York. 2-12 
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The Cheapest »nd Be.t— Wolehs 18 lbs. -_ 

Carpeted. Metal Boom], Nickel Plated. Durable, and Or 
for Parlor. A CMPLKtB OMSASICM for ALL — A 

FOR ALL COMPLAINTS, It Kqoalixe. the Clrealatlcn 

"Nalfaueou.. Co-ope rat Ira and Haroioalou. Action t 



> slpa.lt.,, , 

Tones the NerTO.a Sy«teoi-Incrca«8 vitality— Coaee.tr.te> Eierciae into 
•» per day. yet Dl.trlb.U. It over the Whole Uodi-Re.l. and llcllete. the Mind 
- er-Cures the Slek-8trcngtben« the Weak-Invigoratcs the Healthy— Doable 

and perrons of Sedentary H.blta should have 
-*-| by all leadintt men. Send for full 

'£5: with KM. Mnmll... «Sn 



mln.lr.. 
liraln Workel 
Str»««1h In a few Jlontb.. 



20 
to 800 
Lbs. 
Balanced 
only 5 Lbs. 

all the Fa>ctlons of Hlad and 
into a few 
Mind of the 



J. W.! 



; with side Handles, $80. 
>», 14 Bond St., New York. 



Are You Going to Paint? 
Then BUT MILLER JBjJRj O S. 

^SHBaS CHEMICAL PAINT 

color desired. Is on many thousands of the finest buildings of the ooontry, many of which have boon 
- first painted. ThlsCHKMICAL pilNT has taken JHrif 
Ion. Sample card oj color, sent /ret. Address, 



ited all years, and now look as well as wl 
_ nlum. ai twenty ol the rotate Fairs of the 
MULSH BROS., UN Water Stmt, Cleveland, 0. 



N. T. ENAH1L 'AIM CO.. 1 03 Chambers St., X. T. 



HOUSE, 



THE \ 



OP THE 

UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat, all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. ' 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

A 

', 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. ; 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, - > 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & COl, 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Wabben Strkbt, 
NEW YORK. 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 
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ON THE HOAI) TO 1 11 K SOUTH I'OI.E. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



I88UED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG,' 1 . 
RICHARD TOLMAN, I ffggfef 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, ) Co ' nm<UM - 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, J 
H. W. LUDLOW, / 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR IT year IN 
ADVANCE. % 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



- Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
Butinett Manager 
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PBEMTUM, 

From and after November, 1875; on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, toe trill 
send to any one who shall forward Jive 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United Stales, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents atnece. 

The Southern Workman has entered 
upon its sixth year and has become one of 
the longest-lived of the periodicals pub- 
lished in the interest of the colored race. 
It has not been supported by, nor repre- 
sented any denomination or political party. 
The ideas it has advocated have not always 
been popular, yet. have commended them- 
selves to thoughtful men of both sections 
and races. It has sought tor common 
ground on which good men, without re- 
gard to party, could work together for 
the well-being of that portion of our coun- 
try ravage^ by war, and kept prostrate 
by ignorance, prejudice, corruption and 
violence. It has pointed out the follies 
and weaknesses of those whose interests 
it has bad most at heart, only that the 
remedy, might be specified and urged. It 
has criticised the policy of the ruling race 
that has so sadly failed to induce an ex- 
cellent,, thrifty class of Northerners, anx- 
ious for; change, to leave their bleak homes 
for the more genial climates of the South- 
ern States, to plant there their wealth and 
> spirit of enterprise. It has urged the abo- 
lition of the color line in politics as indis- 
pensablb to a better state of things. 
It has; preached the gospel of salva- 
tion by; hard work to the enfranchised 
negro, warned him of the slippery ten- J 
■are and great temptations of political 
position,^' the uncertainty of continued I 
■external support, and " advocated edu- 
•cation -L- an industrial, practical educa- 
tion, as. the panacea for his ills ; insist- 
ing that character and manhood aud not 
polisheji scholarship are the true objective 
points, and that, during the present gene- 
ration', only a foundation can be laid for a 
bright {future for the negro race; — that 
all races have advanced slowly, almost 
imperceptibly. 

The columns of the " Workman" have 
been flljed with reliable, convincing testi- 
mony, from first hands, that the education 
of the colored people is practicable, and 
encouraged by a large class of Southern- 
ers, in] Virginia and in other States, 
where, . whatever prejudice may yet re- 
main, there is a libeial tax paid by all 
classes^hiefly, however, by the "old mas- 
ters," tp improve the condition of the ex- 
slaves by education, and where there is, 
by, tB*jbetter class of whites, a hearty" 
- moral support extended to efficient negro 
teachers. 

Its aim has been to develop conserva- 
tive, constructive forces among the col- 
ored people of the South. It says " Be 
thrifty and industrious. Command the 



own houses. Educate your children. 
Make the best of your difficulties. Live 
down prejudice. Cultivate peaceful rela- 
tions with all. As a voter act as you think 
and not as you are told. Remember that 
you have seen marvellous changes in six- 
teen years. In view of that be patient 

thank God and take courage." 

The editorial labors of the last five 
years have been gratuitous, not over one 
hundred dollars having been paid, in that 
time, for the entire work of writing, super- 
vision, business management, not in- 
cluding clerical work. 

This has been gladly done in addition 
to other pressing duties, because it was 
believed to be of the utmost consequence 
to maintain such a periodical, and because 
there was no fund to support it. Is it not 
as well worth a foundation as a Col- 
lege professorship 1 Is it not equally far- 
reaching and important ? A fund yield- 
ing about five hundred dollars annually, 
would, with its other resources, establish 
the "Southern Workman" on a solid 
basis. 

It is slowly gaining ground in the 
South. Such a periodical finds only here 
and there a sympathizer. Of the monthly 



circulation of fifteen hundred, chiefly n ^the^E'Sir? : M? * 
the South, six hundred and fortv-seven are _ haS been " nxl0 - U8 - for 



the South, six hundred and forty-seven are 
sent to paying subscribers, of whom three 
hundred and seventy-seven are in the 
North, the rest gratuitously. It loses annu- 
ally, nearly three hundred dollars. Its val.- 
ue to the Hampton Institute, as well as 
the labor and instruction it affords to stu- 
dents in the art of printing, justifies this. 
It is sent to colored teachers, preachers 



iur ue gooa iworK oerore them. A few 
such have already established self-sustain- 
ing schools, but the great majority are em- 
ployed in thej public free schools, and as 
a rule are welcomed by the ex-confeder- 
ates. In some places, if not cordially 
liked, they come much nearer to that con- 
dition than isolated white teachers could 
hope to do. [It is constantly becoming 
more certain that a concentration of effort 
upon the selection of the best material of 
the race, and tlxe-csreful training of col- 
ored standard bearers, will have a wider 
influence for good and for harmony than 
any other method in which Northern be- 
nevolence can work. 

Whenever t|ie polls are open to all, vot- 
ing unobstructed and counting fair, the col- 
ored vote, with education, and under good 
government, will tend to division on polit- 
ical questions.! The negro has an instinct- 
ive appreciation of a gentleman; and, sup- 
posing a peaceful and and just state of 
things, would often have voted for good 
Southern men rather than for strangers 
from the Noj-th or tor demagogues or 
Southern partisans, had it not been tor 
a superstition that the name Republican 
is a stamp of God not found on base 
metal. On everv subject but that of vot- 



fatheS., wkn~S&m?£X with i£Jta£e afwaysfandffor' . 
the greater part, not as unwilUng ilavea Bene hated 
^-■^**Vbut as humble MtyTaiddependtnto 
over the land, and nearly all our able-bodied men were 
absent in the array, within hearlngrtS? very otub 
which were roaring to net them free, the great body of 
^S,S, n "" ne S " hom *' laborinlln our fields, 

™SK?,rtT" ,|! fo t ou . r , women - <*Mren, and noTd- 
S^SfSft-jS an affectionate fidelity rarely sur- 
ESZL y "FZ Sfcia "to™ thelr emancipation, 

K.h Whl £cMST be ^V£s^'^ 

close ly allied to capitll la yet nVun^eSly the 'res! 
strength of society. It also becomes our especial duty 
iS,!. 00 ". SSS "if rights """i Hurtles of the people 
without which all material Interest are as the «SS 



^ m iV 1 " ffiffSS Po ° r weVould be JooT 

er st U if we had more wealth and leas of liberty. *** 
freedom and integrity of elections constitute ti 



vice from the j property owners, but on 
election day hje locked the door of his 
heart and threw away the key. Thus it 
has come about, that many unfit men in 
.the South have field high office simply by 
reason of the ignorance of negro voters. 

Popular education on the broadest scale 
and no color line in politics is thus seen 
to be the wisest sort of conservatism. It 



to State educational officers T in nearly eve- I ■ .v. "J 869 ' 80 • ? on8 f rvfl «8m. It 
ry county in Virginia to a iist of JrZt ±J£j*U&£*!*. "fSW 



ry county in Virginia, to a list of promi- 
nent Southerners, and wherever it is felt 
that it may do good. 

We hope for an increased list of sub- 
scribers in every section. A few friends 
send, yearly, small sums of from two to 
ten dollars to help, the paper. The gen- 
erosity of the Harper Brothers of New 
York, in donating valuable electroplates, 
and the liberal terms of the "Christian 
Weekly" and of the "Nursery" of Boston, 
in supplying choice pictures, should be 
acknowledged. 

We trust the readers of the "Southern 
Workman" are convinced of its usefulness,- 
and that, among them, there will be some 
disposed to either contribute to its re- 
sources or aid in extending its circula- 
tion 



which to overthrow the power of the blind 
leaders of the blind. The majority of the 
colored men would to-day rather vote for 
just and capable officials than for the un- 
worthy. But they are too often unable to 
form any judgment about the qualifica- 
tions of a candidate, and they simply do 
as they are told.' So long, however, as 
the office of one race is to mount guard 
over the other, unscrupulous as to 
how it gains or holds its power, voting 
will not be dictated by reason, but in- 
spired by passionate and intemperate ap- 
peals, and the colored vote will of neces- 
sity be solid on [the side that appeals to 
its strongest instinct, that of protection in 
the exercise of ite political rights. 

In the coursej of her history, Virginia 



corner-stone of our reprewntatlve government. When 
they cease to be perfectly fair and unforced, bloodshed- ' 
Ing and anarchy are near at hand. We are novToD- 
proaching a crisis to the fate of this country which aS 
honest men should honestly face 
.x} t X , '"?2. D M!W of Nortn Carolina that the foot of 
the flrst English colonist was planted in America? and 
the solitudes of her forests flrSt of all heard the gmrfous 
tongue of Shakspeare and of Miiton-„it w$ iS North 
Care Una that the first blood was shed in behjlf of TmeS 
can liberty; it was to North Carolina the Bst declara- 
tlon of .Independence was promulgated against the pow- 
er of the British Empire; NorthM^rolina's provildal 
congress, flrst of all. Instructed her delegates to unite In 
a NaUonal Declaration of Independent it was North 
Carolina who, with one other State to assist her ™ 



fused to agree to a provision In the American 
Constitution permitting Congress in any emergency to 
suspend the privileges of th? great writ of human 1W 
-, jt was In North Carolina, and I believe only to 



.forth C^lina, that in the niiusi : v * ^-n-ai.-i 
war of modern times, when forty millions of peopE 
were enearod In dMntni. .t-ira ..ni-t .1 ■ 



were engaged in desperate strife, amid the gleamtor of 
bayonetsYthe rearing of cannon, the thunder of chin? 
Ing squadrons and the light of burning cities, the iSI 
power maintained Its supremacy overthe mflitai|-, thi 
iudge was obeyed. Inter arma audle iwnlur lead: 
.^^f of u P* "aeal descendant of 

the North .Carolina of the past. Her sons and .laugh- 
tere are the legitimate heirs of this glorious heritagJL 



has done many toings wisely and well. 
We regret to note that the Superinten- ' ? er eB «?"™gcment of education for aU 
nt of Public Instruction in the State of passes within her borders, entitles her to 
the admiration of the world. A temper 



dent of Public Instruction in the State of 
Georgia advises in his recent report, 
that the annual appropriation by the 
State in aid of the Atlanta University 
be withdrawn. Among the alleged 
grounds for this extraordinary recommen- 
dation, the chief one seems to be that the 
white teachers of that institution had been 
j known to visit at the houses of some of 
their pupils, an act of Christian kind- 
1 ness to the poor and needy. When we 
reflect that ninety-five per cent, of the 
colored children in Georgia are receiving 
no schooling whatever, and that the insti- 
tution at Atlanta has honestly endeav- 
ored to [supplement the lamentable defi- 
ciency r|f means now available to this 
superintendent, we mourn over the fatui- 
ty and blindness of the prejudice which 
would discourage the aid so urgently 
needed, tor so frivolous a reason. 

The circumstance is a new and instruc- 
tive lessaon on the proper method of effect- 
ing good in the South. This superin- 
tendent did not object to education per se, 
but only because of the white teachers. 
Education in the abstract is desired by 
nearly all intelligent Southerners tor the 
laboring classes, — both as a preventive of 
crime and pauperism, and an aid to use- 
fulness, j But white teachers from the 
North arte in some sections considered a 
grievance! scarcely to be borne. If then 
it were possible to convey the needed 
light by 1 colored teachers, the pressure 
would be shifted, and the sore no longer 
chafed. What the cause needs is time 
and an open field. Given these essentials, 
and prejudice will gradually disappear. 

Strong institutions like " Atlanta," 
"Hampton" and "Fisk," are perfectly 



ate, fair course towards the negro voter 
will tend to break up the phalanxes of col- 
ored men that march to the polls, and re- 
sult in a prosperity now unknown at the 
South. 



. . aaiwun «aaTa* an 

between jealous protection and .« 
"Hampton" and "Fisk," are perfectly Jfally. that as men of chivalry and 

free to pursue their own methods of culture, nu^b^rs^m^eSgTnS thST, 'are. "AeTtaSrut 
and are almost alone in the capability of 1 faSIKS^^^^ 



\ 



The following is from the Inaugural 
Address on the first of January, 1877, of 
Governor Z. B. Vance of North Carolina, 
who was also governor from 1862 till the 
close of the war. : 

The fulfillment! of its letter and 8 P irit 
will bring better jdays to the Pine Tree 
State. Let us hope^that Governor Vance 
will successfully carry out the just senti- 
ments of his inaugural by caring for the 
rights of all his people. 

"In assuming once more the government of our native 
State, we are reminded that with power there comes 
responsibility. The deep wounds, which the last fifteen 
years of war and misgovernment have Inflicted upon 
us, still gape unhealed. Our public credit has been al- 
most entirely destroyed; our wealth has been swept 
away; our- educational fund has been lost; unpatriofic 
° n , a , tate ™anshlp has Increased and embittered 
sectional feeling; and worse perhaps than all, the races 
composing our people have been set at enmity against 

UStSn? i ""> tn "7- a" "»«a done to aggravate 
both evils. So far as to us lies. It Is our bound™ duty 
toranedy these thlhgss I to restore our public credit; to 
promote the regaining of our wealth; to educate the 
children of the State ; to mitigate sectional and race an- 
. Sr v ■ i? *" especial manner should It be our duty 
to disabuse the minds of our black citizens of the false 
£5n > ST?^ hlcb unscrupulous demagogues have In- 
££. SS? &T ; !?"" »e intend. In any way, to Inter- 
fere with their chartered rights. Let us convince 
them by liberal legislation anfkSd treatment that we 
not only Intend them no wrong, But that we earnestly 
desire their prosperity and happiness: that we consti- 
tute the party In this government which par excellence 
maintains and observes the constitution upon which 
. their former owners are, and 
?TJ^7r J ~» S "™ be * friends; that, as men of 
CMs^^ectlons, we never can forget the kindly 
friendships which were formed * 

aSTWKKM MaSTSB. AMD SSRVA1VT, 



.nttj wu uuuur we scorn to 
because they are weaker to 



Federal protection to any class in the 
South who may Buffer from violence, has 
become a mere mockery. When the 
colored man is the sufferer, he may 
well say "A plague on both your 
houses," and especially on the well-mean- 
ing friends who have tempted his unprac- 
tised feet to dizzy heights where they 
know he cannot stand, and are themselves 
powerless to avert his fall.' The triumph 
of negro .rights by Republican methods 
as lately practised, is as hopeless as was 
the case of Napoleon at Moscow. 

The power of nature and the chieftain's 
own weakness proved that even the most 
surprising genius must study the meaning 
, of the word impossible. 
! Those who advise the colored man to 
i struggle for his moral and mental rights, 
| are his true friends. Those who urge"him 
j into politics, regardless of his fitness, are 
j only pushing him on to disaster by mak- 
j ing -him his own worst enemy. Progress 
i in civilization is only possible! by slow de- 
' grees, and by peaceful methods. While 
J men are mad with the fury of partizanr 
ship and believe their property or liberties 
imperilled, they will neither prosper nor 
learn anything; there will be a struggle, 
not necessarily a bloody one, and the 
: weaker will go to the wall. It is a ques- 
tion of time. 

Wherever corporal injury is a recog- ! 
nized method of righting real or supposed 
wrongs, there is little redress in jury tri- 
als. Public sentiment must be changed. 
Wherever stuffing ballot boxes and false 
counting is practised, the only hope is in 
the slow methods of education. If the 

fountain is corrupt it must be purified 

trying to change the stream is child's play. 

A WOEO TO HAMPTON GEADUATES. 
It is quite certain that there never has 
been, and never will be, an enterprise un- 
dertaken for the good of others without 
suffering more or less misunderstanding 
and abuse, not merely from those who are 
enemies to its objects, but from some of 
, those who should naturally be its friends, 
j from some even of those for whom it ex- 
ists. 1. ;..] 

This is one of the things slowly learned, 
but, once thoroughly understood, the 
knowledge saves, much mental suffer- 
ing and discouragement, and the honest 
worker goes ahead in his 1 honest work, 
with an eye single to his purpose and a 
faith in its results unshaken — hardly 
touched — by such temporary annoyances. 
The more worthy his work and the more 
heartily he enters into it, the less time he 
will have to trouble himself about want of 
appreciation. He is happy if the result* 




are such as to be his immediate and con- 
stant justification, but while 

" The evil cannot brook delay, 
The (cood can well afford to watt" 

These remarks are called forth by oar 
reception recently from a Hampton gradu- 
ate teacher, of a copy of the "Morning 
Star," an excellent little paper, under color- 
ed auspices, of Mayo, Va., containing an ed- 
itorial reply in a.very fair spirit to an at- 
tack upon Hampton Institute which had 
been made in the columns of the '"People's 
Advocate" by a well-known colored ex- 
politician of Norfolk. 

For the sake of the graduate who kind- 
ly sent us the paper, and of others who like 
him have read it, and may have been dis- 
turbed by .this and the similar attacks that 
hare appeared, within the last six months, 
in this and a few other papers claiming to 
be the mouth-pieces of the colored people 
in politics and religion — we have said 
this much, and will say these few words 
more. . 

It is Hampton's good fortune not to 
have to wait for slow-growing results to 
justify her motives or methods. Her 
two hundred graduate-teachers, arid the 
. work they are doing for the six thou- 
sand children under their care, and the 
influence they are exerting in the commu- 
nities in which they live, are her best and 
" ever ready defense. The thought mayi 
ch:er and inspire you, as well as your 
A ma Mater. "Ye are her epistles, known 
anil read of all men,." 

It is indeed against you that the attack 
re erred to is principally made, as the writ- 
er says: ' ».-'';• 

"As to its management or its treatment 
of its students, I can say nothing as an 
eye-witness if I may except many of its 
great number of graduates, diplomated (?) 
every season with very questionable qual- 
ifications as teachers, scholars, moralists, 
etc., etc." 

Of course the weight of all such charges 
must depend very much upon the "qualifi- 
cation as teachers, scholars, moralists etc., 
etc.," of those who make them. To the 
little band of Hampton graduate teachers 
in Norfolk, who may feel themselves' 
especially referred to by this attack, 
and to Hampton graduate teachers in 
general, we would say that the good 
reports we hear of you from the 
State superintendents who examine and 
employ you, from intelligent Sou^ern- 
ers generally, whose impartial approval 
and respect you have gained by your char- 
acter and conduct, and from your own peo- 
ple who have shown their appreciation of 
your work among them by overcrowd- 
ing Hampton this year more than ever — 
all these good reports far outnumber any 
evil ones. You have the confidence and 
friendship of your Alma Mater, and your 
frequent letters and words of gratitude 
bring her pleasing evidence that she has 
yours, and that as you enter upon your 
work in the world, you appreciate more 
and more her lessons and her care. 

It is te you, as to sons and daughters, 
that the. right belongs to honor and defend 
her by manly and womanly words when 
there is need, and always by lives of hon- 
est service to God and man; for "Wisdom 
is justified of her children." 



The Report of the Hon. W. H. Ruff- 
ner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for the year 1876 is an able and satisfac- 
tory document of which we hope to give 
our readers a more complete account in 
our next issue. Dr. Runner is an organ- 
izer and, by his masterly skill and force, 
has accomplished an, extraordinary result: 
the popularization of a pnblic free school 
system in Virginia. Its general results 
are the enrollment of about two hundred 
thousand children in forty-five hundred 
schools. More than sixty-two thousand 
colored children, attending eleven hundred 
schools, are included. The average atten- 
dance is about thirty-five per cent, less 
than the total enrollment. Schools have 
continued on the average a little over five 
and a half months. The increase of at- 
tendance of colored pupils, both in the 
number enrolled and in the average atten- 
dance, has been relatively greater than 
that of the whites. 

There are six hundred and thirty-six 
colored teachers employed by the State. 

Total paid for all teachers' salaries dar- 
ing the year, $188,024.73, 



Total cost of school system for 1876, 
$1,069,679.56. 
Total gain in attendance, 10,611. 
The cost of instruction for each pupil, 
i cents per monih. 

The outlook for education in Virginia 
is encouraging, j although she is over- 
whelmed with debt and pinched by pov- 
erty. • ' ; ^ 

A Vigorous Anti-tobacco tract is is- 
sued at 548 Willoughby Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The Use of the weed as an ex- 
travagance and a filthy habit is realized 
by all engaged in the work of teaching. 
We recommend teachers to apply to the 
above address for; from twenty to fifty of 
these tracts for gratuitous distribution 



We have received an interesting little 
pamphlet advertising Liberia Coffee as 
equal to the best in the market It is 
raised in the same latitude and belt as the 
famous "Mocha,"| has already a far-reach- 
ing fame, and is the basis of a growing 
trade with that well-known colony. It 
has opened a new era in its history which 
is significant in {view of the important 
race question that is being settled on the 
West Coast of Africa. The office of the 
Agents of this Coffee is 129 South Front 
St., Philadelphia: Mr. Edward Morris 
is in charge. ■ 

Liberia Coffee attracted much attention 
at the Centennial, and received an award. 
Those interested in its production are en- 
thusiastic over their prospects. 



We commend to all teachers, especial- 
ly to Hampton graduates, the Education- 
al Monthly of Virginia published at Rich- 
mond. Every public school teacher in 
the State should be required to take it 
Such a valuable periodical ought not to 
languish for want of support. . f 

The Faculty of the Hampton Institute 
have subscribed for as many for graduates 
as they can afford to. The price is $1.25 
per annum to teachers. They offer for 
one year, to pay half of the subscrip- 
tion price to any graduate or ex-student 
engaged in teaching, who is unable to pay 
the full price. Send 60 cents to the Treas- 
urer of the school, and the Educational 
Journal will be sent for one year. Teach- 
ers should study the principles of their 
business; should know something of the 
fine, fresh thought that constantly issues 
from the press on educational questions. 
No one who pretends to be able to teach 
should be satisfied unless he takes a first- 
class educational paper. To do this is to 
double one's value in the school room. 
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BODILY WEIGHT AND AUTKITIOTT. 

Professor C Voit, in a lecture at the 
Public Health Congress held at Munich, re- 
marked : "The weight of the body has of- 
ten been assumed as an infallible proof of 
the maintenance of the condition of, the 
body, or of a deposition of tissue^ and the 
food which keeps up a man's weight has 
been regarded as on that account satisfacto- 
rily nutritious. But the weight of the body 
is no criterion of the value of the food ta- 
ken, because while the weight remains con- 
stant, or even increases, water may increase 
in the tissues and albumen and fat dimin- 
ish; or there may be an increase of weight 
and deposition of fat, while jthere is also at 
the same time a diminution of the albumen 
of the body. Badly -nourished people' are 
usually not lighter than others, but their 
bodies eon tai n more water and less albumen 
and fat than those who are well nourished. 
Every cattle-feeder knows that cattle which 
are being fattened do not at first increase 
in weight proportionately to the food they 
take. And yet people commonly regard 
weight as of great importance in the case 
of men, though a butcher will not buy a 
carcass on the merits of its weight alone ; 
he must know the quality of the meat 

"The subjective feeling of satisfaction is 
equally deceptive. The Irish peasant who 
consumes ten pounds of potatoes in the 
day feels quite satisfied.'! — Am. Sural 
Home 



ALL FOB ONE DOLLAB. 

To any person sending us one dollar 
for the Southern Workman, we will send, 
besides the Workman, the Mayo Morning 
Star, containing news from schools, 
churches, literary societies, associations, 
conferences, and brief political notes, and 
Bible lessons for every Sunday. We will 
also give each subscriber a valuable pre- 
mium. Both the Star and the Workman 
sent regularly twelve months. 



THE B0ST0H JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY. 

Among our numerous exchanges, we are 
glad to welcome the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry, the varied contents, excellent 
scientific views and admirable form of 
which render it in every way instructive 
and entertaining. 

Without dogmatism and free from the 
ex cathedra, style which is too apt to char- 
acterize journals of this class, the above 
paper holds a high rank among scientific 
men, as well as with general readers, for 
its impartial treatment of all questions re- 
lating to its province, and an earnest, 
thoughtful interest in the absorbing de- 
velopment of physical culture, with the 
advancement of which- it deals in clear, 
easy language and philosophical discre- 
tion. Such a journal should have a place 
in every household] in the land, that the 
truths and discoveries of science bearing 
upon the multifarious topics therein dis- 
cussed may promote the enlightenment of 
young and old, and contribute, in no small 
degree, to the dissemination of popular as 
well as professional science, for which its 
able management and judicial criticism 
equally qualify il 



HEDGES OB BAH. FENCES. 
A nicely-trimmed hedge, fully grown, is 
an object of beauty, and this is a consider- 
ation we would not depreciate, so far as 
road fences are concerned, where a farmer 
may properly desire to give] a pleasing im- 
pression of his premises ; but for general 
fences, other reasons must govern. 

In the Middle and Eastern States it costs 
from 25 to 50 cents per rodj (say an aver- 
age of 40 cents per rod) to furnish the 
quicks, prepare the ground and set them. 
Then it will cost as much more to cultivate 
and properly prune the hedge for the first 
six years,, or while it is growing into a 
fence. During this time I another fence 
must be maintained, if animals are pastur- 
ed in the fields thus surrounded. From 
the completion of the first six years, during 
the next twenty years, or during the life 
of an ordinarily good fencej it will cost to 
keep the hedge trimmed, the brush cleared 
up and the gaps filled, one dollar per rod, or 
five cents per year. Now, when good rails 
can be bought for sixty dollars per thou- 
sand, and posts for twenty-five cents each, 
a bolted rail and post fence can be built 
for 90 cents per rod'- that will last as long 
as the posts without any repairs, really 
costing no more than to keep a hedge 
fence in repair for twenty years, after 
grown. The rails are bolted; upon the posts 
with 5-16 carriage bolts, 9 inches long, 
each bolt going through the ends of two 
rails and the post. It requires four bolts 
to the rod, costing 2 2-5 tents each. The 
cost of the fence is as follows : ' 

4 rails, 13 feet long at 6 cts;, 24 cents. 

Imposts, at 25cts., : 33.4 " 

4 bolts, at 2 4-10 cts....... ... 9.6" 

Labor per rod, 20 " 



87 cents, 
a mile of this 
the sum stated 
the rails snug 



principal fence for the last two centuries, 
the farmers are rooting it np over large 
districts, and it will certainly be abandoned 
in this country, except as an ornamen t'and 
on the prairies at the West The Western 
States, where fence timber is too expensive, 
and where it is an object to stop the sweep 
of the wind, will find the hedge more or 

less of a necessity Country Cent eman. 

Lake View, N. If] July 31. 



ADVANTAGES^ THE TJ8E OF THE BOL 

An old English authority, away back as 
far as 1817, gives four principal operations 
in the processes of agriculture, viz., 
draining, manuring, cultivating and roll- 
ing. It may be truly said that fifty 
years of experience, since that time, 
have not lessened the value of the 
field roller in the estimation of care- 
ful and thorough agriculturists, either in 
England or America. The advantages de- 
rived from the use of the roller, are many 
and important. As a clod crusher, it is in- 
dispensable. With it the roughest and most 
lumpy soils are rendered fit for the recep- 
tion of seed and easy-of cultivation by the 
ordinary implements of the farm. After 
spring grains have been sown, the roller 
does, perhaps, its best and most important 
work. The earth pulverized by its previous 
use and by the plow and harrow, is now 
firmly pressed down about the seeds, giv- .. 
ing encouragement to the growth of the 
plants and keeping their tender rootlets in 
position ; also preventing evaporation, so ' 
that even light soils are not much the worse 
for any, except a very severe, drought. In' 
spring, winter wheat is greatly benefitted 
by a good rolling, and no field should be 
laid down to grass, especially for a mead- 
ow, without having its surface made smooth • 
and fit for the passage of the mower and 
rake by the implement under consideration. 
Another good work that the fanner finds 
the roller to do for him is to exterminate . 
large numbers of slugs, wire worms, chinch 
bugs and other vermin so destructive to 
his crops. In brief it may be said that there 
is no one other implement of the farm 
whose use gives such varied and permanent ' 
advantages as the field roller.— Prairie 
Farmer. 
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We have built more than 
fence for ten cents less than 
per rod. These bolts hold 
against the post, and no wind, or storm, 
or animal can throw it down. It requires 
no attention daring the life of the post 

Again, a thrifty hedge requires the whole 
strength of the rail for at least eight feet 
on each side, thus occupying one rod of 
ground for each rod of hedge. In twenty 
years this would be equal to ithe use of one- 
eighth of an acre for one year for each rod 
of fence, amounting to at least 50 cents per 
rod. Besides this, it casts i shade, which 
injures another half rod of land. Thus the 
hedge will really cost at least double that of 
a good post and bolted rail fence in all the 
Middle and Eastern States. The straight 
post and rail fence is much easier kept clean 
of weeds and rubbish. The writer has over 
two miles of hawthorn and Osage orange 
hedge, and speaks from an experience of 
eighteen years. 

In England, where the hedge has been the 



TRAINING COLTS. 

One of the meanest habits of young hors- 
es is that of lying .down in the harness. ■ 
Some colts will lie down almost as soon 
as you have them harnessed. Sometimes 
a blow from the whip, delivered low down 
along the side, quick and sharp, will bring 
them up with a spring. If one or two 
blows do not answer, the whip is of no 
use ; you will only torture and scare your 
colt needlessly. The better way is to 
"beat him at his own trade," as the saying 
is. When he lies down, get upon his head/ 
and neck, and make him stay there. After 
five or ten minutes, he will begin to grow ' 
uneasy. ***** 

Now there is no position which gives 
man snch absolute command and mastery 
over a colt as when he has his knee on 
his neck, and his hands gripped into the 
bridle-pieces. Thus situated, man is abso- 
lutely "master of the situation; " and we 
have often thought that it was a very good 
idea to have a colt of rather vicious tem- 
per lie down once, in order that he might 
learn how powerless he is in the hands of 
man. When a colt gives up, the man at 
his head will easily perceive it The hot 
blaze and mad. glitter will leave the eye ; 
the muscles will relax their tension ; the 
the neck will become limp ; and the whole 
body, losing its rigidity will lie along the 
earth as if it had no thought of rising, and 
would never rise. This is the stage of ex- •■ 
haustion and submission. The colt's ram- 
pant spirit is cowed, and his pride humbled. 
His conceit is taken out of him. He has 
been beaten by his own weapons and knows 
it. He will never trouble you again in 
that way. As to the time it takes to bring 
a colt to this conviction, there is no pre- 
cise limit. Some colts will " give it up " 
in twenty minutes, some in sixty ; and we 
have known colts hold out for three hours. 
Bnt, whether it takes longer or shorter, 
carry the thing through. Believe. us, you. 
cannot spend your time better. — Golden 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



" NOW I LAY ME." 

• to a. k. «. j- .• 

Now I lay me down to sleep— " 
Little heads so lowly bended— 
" Now 1 lay me down tortleep— 
Ltttlu flock bo gently tended— 

" I pray the Lord my soul to keep." 

God will keep their fouls this night, 
Like a gentle tovlni Father 

Keep them till the morning's lurid. 

"If 1 should die"— Oh! spare them. Father— 
" If I Bhould die before 1 wake—'' 

Ah ! the mother's head drops lower— 
•' I pray 1 the 1/ird my soul to take. 

Little prayers bo softly uttered. 

Little angels kneeling there, 
Little children. God will hear you 

Offering up your evening prayer. 

— Lll LIE BfOOKKH,. 



HOUSE AMD HOME. 

SOUP. 



Although soups aic frequently considered, 
and indeed can lie made, n very expensive 
kind of food, it is quite possible to make de- 
licious soups at a smull cost, but this requires 
some skill and forethought, and is therefore 
not often done. In the first place, all gravies, 
scraps and bones of meat, and many kinds of 
cold vegetables can l.e used for this purpose, 
and are indeed, with the addition of an occa- 
sional piece of fresh meat and Botnc fresh veg- 
etables, all that is required to make many 
kinds of soup. The bones, etc., which of 
course must lie perfectly sweet, should be 
boiled for four or five hours or longer in suffi- 
cient water to cover them, theu the broth 
should be strained off and set away until the 
following day, when it must be boiled again 
for a short time with whatever vegetables or 
seasoning vou may prefer to use. To "stock," 
as it is called, mndein this way. yon can add 
tomatoes, rice, barley, cabbage, onion, etc. 
You can thicken it with potatoes or milk ; you 
can season it and put in maccaroni or vermi- 
celli; in short, there are numerous different 
ways of treating it, and a little experience will 
•oon teach you to make excellent soup from 
materials which mnst otherwise be thrown 
away. Of coarse, if you can afford fresh 
meats the soup will bo richer and more nour- 
ishing, and whenever yon boil any kind of 
meat (except pork) or poultry, you , should 
carefully Bave the water in which it is boiled 
' for the basis of a soup. There are some kinds 
of soup which arc in themselves a dinner, and 
I add a few receipts which you will find both 
good and cheap. 

BEEF soup. 
Take a hock of beef, or any such piece as 
would be used for corning, boil it three hours, 
add a dozen white potatoes, three carrots out 
fine, two onions, one turnip and a little celery 
if you can get it, and boil another hour. Sea- 
son to taste, and serve all together, taking out 
the beef and putting it on the table in a sepa- 
rate dish. 

veal soup. 
Boil a knuckle of veal three hours, add a 
dozen potatoes, one onion and a large handful 
of rice and boil another hour. Take out the 
veal and potatoes and season the soup to taste. 
Then cut up the veal nnd potatoes in rather 
small pieces, and season with pepper, salt, 
and a little vinegar. Take one pint of milk, 
or of milk and water, thicken it with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; when it boils, add a small 
piece of butter and pour it over the veal and 
potatoes. This, with the soup, makes an ex- 
cellent dinner. 

VEGETABLE SOUP. 

This can be made without any meat at all, 
and, if you raise your own vegetables, is llie 
cheapest of all soups. Take a dozen potatoes, 
half a small head of cabbage, three onions, 
four carrots, two turnips, if possible a little 
celery or three or four tomatoes, two hand- 
fills of barley or the same of rice. ? Cut the 
vegetables, except the potatoes, quite hue nnd 
boil until thoroughly done, seasoning to 
taste. If desired, a small piece of pork may 
be added. 

SUCCOTASH. 

Take two dozen cars of sweet corn, cut the 
com from the cobs, dividing the kernels as 
nearly in half as possible ; scrape the cobs and 
throw them into a large pot full of water. Let 
them boil two hours, then dip them out and 
scrape them thoroughly, putting all that you 
. scrape off directly back into the pot, into 
which at the same time you put rather less 
than a quart of Lima beans, and a piece of salt 
pork weighing from one and a-half to two 
pounds. Boil for three-quarters of an hour, 
then add the corn which you cut from the 
cobs, half a table-spoonful of sugar and a 
very little salt. This is a most excellent and 
inexpensive dish, and is very good even when 
made of dried corn and beans. \ 

BEAM OR PEA SOUP. I 

One pint of beans or peas to two quartB oV 
the "stock" already described Soak the 



CALF'S HEAD SOUP. 

Boil until the meat clears from the bone, 
strain the broth anil add the meat to it, with 
three onions chopped fine. Boil the brains in 
a cloth by themselves, mix them with a little 
flour, and udd to the soup. Season with 
pepper, salt, thyme and a little mace. 

OKRA SOUP. 

Five quarts of water, one nnd a-half pounds 
beef, five dozen okras cut in thin slices, one 
dozen tomatoes, one cup of rice. Season with 
salt and cloves. The whole must be boiled 
four hours and strained through a sieve. 

OX-TAIL SOUP. 

If you have a butcher in your neighborhood 
you can frequently get the ox-tails for a very 
small price, or indeed for nothiug, and the 
soup is of course cheap in proportion. Boil 
the tail until it is thoroughly done, take out 
the bones and add any vegetable you like, or 
strain the soup and thicken with a little 
browned flour, seasoning to taste. 

tomato soup. 
Take two quartB of stock, boil two dozen 
tomatoes until thoroughly done, rub them 
through a sieve and add to the stock. Thick- 
en with a little flour, season with onion, pep- 



dish and butter while hot. 



rmKU rujn. 

For this, small fish are necessary, and should 
be rolled whole in bread or cracker crumbs, 
or Indian meal, and fried quickly in hot fat, 
lard or biitter. 

BAKED FJSH. 

Take a fish as for boiling and fill it with the 
following stuffing, sewing up the side where 
you put the stufling in, and putting a few 
small lumps of butter on top while baking. 
Bread crumbs in quantity according to size of 
fish, mixed with a little butter, pepper, salt 
and a little thyme or sage, or instead of the 
butter a little finely chopped pork. 

SHELL FISH. 

While the different kinds of shell fish make 
many delicious dishes, they are, for some peo- 
ple, very unwholesome, producing violent in- 
digestion with often a bright red eruption, 
and they should therefore be eaten with great 
care, especially in hot weather. 

oysters and clams. 

Slewed. Put the liquor on the fire by itself ; 
when it comes to a boil, drop in the oysters or 
clams, and add at once, stirring all the time, 
milk (in the proportion of one cup to o quart 



2. Chop up very fine with an equal quantity 
of potato, add a little milk, butter and pep- 
per; serve hot. 

3. Roll the above, when cold, inti 
cakes and fry in lard. 

nADDOCK. 

Stew with milk etc., the same as codfish. 
Boil a cupful of rice; 



when thor 



done, add twice the quantitv of finely shred? 
ded haddock, and two hi rd boiled eggs, 
chopped very fine; a little pepper. 



BY A. 0. GORDON 



My boy Kree 't 
He played wid you when you 



Lcmme see ! 




Orowed up together' Wait ! 
Closer ! so I kin look in yer face 
Mas' George's smile ! 
Lord love you, Maretcr ! 
Dar 'neath dat cypress is whar Kree lays. 

Sunburnt an' grown ! 
Mas' George, 1 Bhudden ha' knowed you, son, 
'Count o' de beard dat your face has on. 
But for dat ole' time smile o' yourn. 
" An' Kree if " you say — 
Hadn't you heerd, Marster, 
He 'ceased de year dat you went away ? 

Kree an' you,— 
How de old times comes back onst mo'. 
Moonlight fishiu'a, an' hyara in de snow,— 
Squirrels an' jay-birds up overhead 
In de oak trees dat de sun shined through. 

Look at me, Marster I 
Here is me livin', an' Kree, he's dead I 

'Pears to me Btrange, 
Now when I thinks on 'em, doseole years. 
Mas' George, sometimes de blin'n' tears 

Fills up my eyes 
'Count o' de misery now, an' de change. 

De Bun dims, Marster, 
To an ole man when his one boy dies. 

Did you say " How!". 
Out in de dug-out one moonshine night 
Fishin' wid your baby brother,— he 
Wid de curls o' yaller like streakB o' light 
An' de danein' big blue eyes. Dead, now. 
Kree died for him. — 
An' yearnin' for Kree, 
The Lord tuk him, Marster ; 
De green kivers 'em both from sight. 

Heerd o' de tale? 
Didn't know Kree was de one dat drowned 
Savin' Mas' Charley? Well, 'twer he. 
Do chile waxed weaker, his face mo' pale, 
Arter- de corpse o' poor Kree were found ; 
Two months later he went, you see. 
God bless you, Marster, ; 
Nine years has rolled over both onderground. 

Worn out an' gray, 
Here I sits waitin', Mas' George, alone. 

All on 'em's gone, — , 
Marster an' Mistis, an' Charley an' he. 
You an' me onlv ia lef. Some day, 

When you've gone back to ] 

I'll hear him aay, 
Jes as he used ter, a-lishin' 
" Daddv, come over 1 " An* r — 

Dat side de river, again I'll be 
Wid my boy, Kree. 
— "From Brica-Brac, 



yer ship on de sea, 
passin' away 



1 Scrib. far Oct. 



per and salt, then cut wheat bread into small 
square pieces, fry in a little butter or lard, and 
drop into the soup just before putting it on 
the table. 

potato on milk soup. 
Take two quarts of stock and thicken it 
cither with a quart of finely mashed potatoes, 
or a quart of milk into which you have rubbed 
•a pint of flour. In both cases season with 
onion, pepper and salt, straining your stock 
perfectly clear before you add either the po- 
tato or milk. 

FISH. 

For all who live on the sea-board, or in the 
near neighborhood of lakes and rivers, fish is 
a cheap as well as a wholesome food, and even 
those who live far inland, can, at a slightly 
increased cost, obtain a good variety of canned 
or salted fish. Fresh fish may be cooked in 
many different ways, but the simplest are usu- 
ally the best, and for these, only a few rules 
need be given. 

BOILED FISH. 

Clean your fish carefully and boil it whole, 
in very little water, with or without salt as 
you like. It should be eaten with some kind 
of sauce or drawn butter, for otherwise it is 
very tasteless. A fish weighing four or five 
pounds is the best to boil. 

BROILED FISH. 

"'Split the fish exactly in half and broil it over 
live coals, taking care that it does not get 
burned or smoked. When done, put it on the 



of oysters) in which you have mixed smoothly 
two table-spoonfuls o'f wheat flour, and oneta- 
ble-spooutul of butter. As soon as this thick- 
ens so that the broth is creamy, take from the 
fire and serve hot. 

Fried. Roll each oyster or clam in bread or 
cracker crumbs, or Indian meal, and fry in 
butter or lard. 

ScaUopul. Small dishes should be used for 
this: scallop shells themselves being excellent. 
Roll the oysters or clams in bread crumbs 
with which you have mixed a little salt and 
pepper, put them in the dishes or shells, with 
several small lumps of butter on top of each, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

LOBSTERS AND CRABS. 

Boil till thoroughly done; take the meat 
from the shells and eat c«nd, stewed, pickled 
or scalloped. 

Staced. Mix with butter, pepper, salt and a 
little hot water, and ffcil for one minute. 

Pickled. Put in « bowl, season h:ghly with 
pepper, salt and mace, and cover with vinegar. 

Scalloped. The same as oysters and clams. 

SALT FISH. 

All the different kinds of salt fish may be 
either broiled or boiled, while some kindB, as 
codfish, haddock, etc., may be made into a 
variety of palatable dishes. 

CODFISH. 

1. Shred fine and stew in a little milk, but- 
ter and pepper. Just before putting on the 
table, add one or more hard boiled eggs, cut 
into small pieces. 



HOME 

By the fireside still the light is shining, 

The children's arms round the parents twining. 

From sweet, sweet love, oh, who would roam? 

Be it ever eo homely, home is home. 

Should we fall out, let us mend ill-doing. 

And begin anew a second wooing; 

From sweet, Bweet love, oh, who would roam? 

Be it ever so homely, home ia home. . 

— Dinah Mulock Creak. 

Home Life a Hundred Years Ago.— One 
hundred years ago, not a pound of coal or cubic 
foot of illuminating gas had been bumed in 
the country. No iron stoves were UBed and no 
contrivances for economizing heat were em- 
ployed until, Dr. Franklin invented the iron- 
framed fireplace which still bears his name. 
All the cooking and warming in town and 
country were done by the aid of fire kindled 
on the brick hearth or in the brick oven. Pine 
knots or tallow candles furnished the light for 
the long winter nights, and sanded floors sup- 
plied the place of rugs and carpets. The water 
used for household purposes was drawn from 
deep wells by the creaking "sweep. No 
form of pump was used in this country, so far 
as we can learn, until after the commencement 
of the present century. There were no friction 
matches in those early days, by the aid of 
which a fire could be easily kindled, and if 
the fire "went out" upon the hearth over 
night, and the tinder was damp bo that the 
spark would not catch, the alternative re- 
mained of wading through the snow a mile or 
so to borrow a brand of a neighbor. Only 
one room in any house was warm unless some 
of the family was ill; in all the rest the tem- 
perature was at zero during many nights in the 
winter. The men and women of a hundred 
years ago undressed and went to their beds m 
a temperature colder than that of our modem 
bams and woodsheds, and they never com- 
plained. 



TEE TOILEKS OF THE SEA. 

We ride on the back of the wave, 

We dip in the trough of the sea ; 
Oar boat is stoat, and oar hearts are brave, 
As fishermen's hearts should be; 
For winds may be fierce and strong, 
And the waves may do ns wrong, 
And those may weep ere long 
Who wait for us three.. 

We laugh when the winds are fair,^ 

And the nets drag heavily 
With the weight of the fish, and there is no care 
For my fisher-boys and me; 
But the winds may rage and roar, 
And the surf beat on the shore, 
And those wait evermore 
Who wait for us three . 

Tig toil and danger and strife; 

Yet we love the greedy sea, 
That gives us bread for a wagered life — 
Bread for my lads' and jne. 
But the waves in anger churn, 
And the winds seem cruel and stern 
To those who wait, and yeam 
. , To welcome us three. 

We laugh when the wind is light ; 

But my heart is heavy in me 
Sometimes when I think of my lads at night, 
And the perils of the sea. 
For winds may be fierce and strong, 
And the waves may do us wrong, 
And those may weep ere long 
Who wait for us three. 



OH THE I BOAD TO THE HOBTH POLE. 

"And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald." 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
There has ever been a strange fascination 
about the frozen regions of the North. 
Drawn by its hidden magnet, men leave com* 
fortable firesides, family and home, and brave 
the terrors of perpetual winter and nights six 
months long, trying to wrest from Nature the 
secrets she treasures behind the " Shining 
Wall," and beyond "The iceberg's slippery 
stair. " 

They bring back wonderful stories of Eski- 
mo ana Polar bears, and reindeer, and fields 
of ice that never melt, and mountains of ice 
that glitter with all the colors of the rainbow, 
and strange auroral lights that dance above 
them and illumine the solemn Arctic night 
with their many-hued streamers. 

But no mortal yet has planted foot on the 
northern pole of our whirling sphere, and 
whether it is surrounded by an open Polar sea, 
as the veteran explorer, Dr. Hayes, believes, 
or.buried under a "Paleocrystic sea" of an- 
cient and never-melting ice, as Captain Nares 
is sure, "You nor L nor nobody knows." 

The latest expedition in search of it, an 
English one, has returned unsuccessful, but 
with the glory of having pushed farther north 
on the road to it than any one, unless Eskimo, 
ever has before. They bring back the usual 
number of exciting stories which make such 
pleasant reading by our Christmas fire-sides, 
especially as we can think that the daring ad- 
venturers are enjoying the comforts of their 

The Alert and Discovery sailed from the 
British shores in the spring of 1875, finely 
equipped with scientific apparatus, provisions, 
and everything necessary for a three years' 
voyage. They were manned with good crews 
of courage and experience, and their officers 
were men of scientific skill and heroic enthu- 
siasm and endurance. They left with high 
hopes that the British Union Jack would be 
the first flag to float proudly over the North 
Pole. Last August, news was brought of 
them by the Captain of a vessel returning 
from Greenland. He had found a "cairn, 
or pile of stones, left by them on one of "the 
Cary Islands, containing letters from them up 
to July 26th, 1875, at which time they were 
steaming northward in an almost clear sea, 
with the water at a temperature of nearly for- 
ty degrees, and nearly six weeks of open sea- 
son before them. From that time nothing 
was heard of them until Oct. 28th, 1876, when 
a telegram was received from Captain Nares 
from Valentia, reporting in five words the 
failure of the expedition: "Pole impractica- 
ble. No land northward." 

Further detailed accounts report that a 
point at least seventy miles north of previous 
explorations was gained, and within a distance 
of about four hundred and sixty miles of the 
Pole. Beyond that, advance was impossible. 
The Discovery was closed in by the ice and 
had to be left in winter quarters in Lady 
Franklin Bay. The Alert pushed on and 
reached the limit of navigation on the shore of 
the Polar sea, on which the ice reached a 
thickness of 150 feet, in latitude 82 deg. 27 
min., a higher latitude than any vessel had 
ever attained before. Here it was frozen in 
for the winter, and unable to communicate 
with the Discovery, or to attempt any further 
exploration till the return of spring and day- 



light. We will let Captain Nares himself tell 
how they passed the winter: 

"The long Arctic Winter, with its unparal- 
leled intensity and duration of darkness pro- 
duced by an absence of sunlight for 142 days, 
was passed by each individual on board with 
much cheerfulness and contentment. Owing 
to the sameness in the daily routine, which, 
when looking into futurity, is thought to en- 
tail a long duration of dreary monotony, the 
time, in reality, passed with great rapidity, 
and in January, when the first glimmering in- 
crease in the midday twilight began to length- 
en sensibly day by day, the want of light was 
scarcely noticed by any one ; and not until the 
sun actually returned on the 1st of March did 
we in any way realize the intense darkness 
we must have experienced for so long a pe- 
riod. The manifold ordinary duties of the 
ship— to which were added the constant re- 
pair of the snow embankment, which, in eon. 
sequence of our being frozen in close to a 
Btranded piece of ice, was thrown down every 
spring tide — kept the ship's company fully 
employed, and gave them plenty of exercise 
during the day. On five evenings in the 
week, a school formed on the lower deck un- 
der Commander Markham and several of the 
officers was well attended, each Thursday be- 
ing devoted to lectures, songs in character, 
and readings, with occasional theatrical rep- 
resentations ; the whole so admirably arranged 
and conducted by Commander Markham as to 
keep up the pleased interest of all for the 
whole period." 

Our picture represents the inspection of the 
thermometer or barometer on ship-board. 
It also had to be inspected at the various ob- 



Their merry hearts could flummox, 
So they set to work and acted plays. 

"There was music and song 
To help the hours along, 

Brought forth from the good ship's store. 
And each man did his best 
To amuse and cheer the rest, 

And 'nobody can't do more'." 

In March, after one unsuccessful attempt in 
which one man died, a party succeeded in reach- 
ing the Discovery and reported all well on that 
ship. 

"In April," the report goes on, "in ac- 
cordance with the scheme laid down, a sledge 
expedition was started, to attempt to reach 
the Pole, not overland, for as Capt. Nares tel- 
egraphed, there was,as far as could be seen, no 
land to the northward, but over the ice-floes 
of the Polar Sea. This expedition was ab- 
sent 70 dayB, and reached the latitude of 83 ° 
20' stated in Capt. Nares' dispatch. In the 
course of this toilsome journey, Cape Colum- 
bia, the northernmost point of the American 
continent, was rounded, and a large portion 
of the coast of Greenland explored. It was 
found that no such land as that called by the 
American explorers President's Land existed. 
The Polar region seems, in fact, as approach- 
ed from the direction of Smith's Sound, to, be 
a vast frozen sea. After a terrible struggle, 
in which the sledges could only advance a 
mile a day, they reached the extreme latitude 
yet attained on any part of the Arctic region, 
and were then within 400 miles of the Pole. 
It is quite obvious that at Buch a rate of travel 
there was no possibility of passing over the 
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HAMPTON IH8TITDTE LE0TTJEEB OH 
TEACHING; 

BY PROF. F. A. ALLB 
LECTURE VI. 

Scuooi. Books. 
We are to consider School books': 1st— 
j What they are for; 2d. How tbey are to be 
used by pupils ; 8d. How they are to be used 
by teachers. 
What they ^ To be used in gaining knowl- 
are for. ( edge, not as knowledge itself. 
By this I mean to caution you against too 
great a regard for the text-book itself. The 
great number of text-books published is often 
a disadvantage to schools and teachers. , A 
child studies half way through Davies Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic and then moves to another 
place and has to buy a new Greenleaf, and 
then to another place and has to buy a Rob- 
inson, and then the school committee adopts 
Hagar and he has to buy another new book.- 
Or first it is Harvey's Grammar, and then it isf 
Smith's, and then it is Brown's, and then it is 
Bullion's ; and every time he is put back, and 
finds new rules and new terms and new ways 
of putting things, and they all seem to bim to 
contradict each other, and, only partly under- 
standing any of them, he does n't know which 
to believe, and his mind gets into a complete 
muddle, and he "hates grammar." What 
wonder ? It is well for him if he has a teacher 
who knows grammar apart from text-books, 
and can make him understand that a noon 




servation stations on shore, some of them 
buried in the snow and some of them elevated 
on a frame. This inspection was serious 
work, a few seconds of exposure of any part 
of the face to the intense cold, endangering 
a frost-bite. The lowest temperature observed 
was 72° below zero, Farenheit. For forty- 
seven days the mercury was frozen. 

Against these rigors did the gallant men 
contend. There was daily muster and divine 
service, parade for lime juice served out to 
each man as a very essential preventive of 
scurvy, a terrible disease which results from 
long confinement to salt food, especially in 
the Arctic regions. Regulation exercise' was 
kept up, and walks on the ice, marking the 
way for return by empty meat cans. 

The last weekly entertainment on the Alert 
was given March 2, 1876, for, the sun having 
risen the day before — for the first time in one 
hundred and forty-two days — the time for the 
sledging explorations had arrived. Captain 
Nares lectured on The PaleocryBtic Sea (sea 
of ancient ice) and Sledging Experiences, and 
the whole company joined in singing with the 
troupe, who called themselves The Pale-o- 
Christy Minstrels. 

Tue Paleocrystic Chorus. 

"Not very long ago 
On the six-foot floe 

Of the Paleocrystic Sea, 
Two ships did ride 
'Mid the crushing of the tide, 

The Alert and the Discovery. 

"The sun never shone 
Their gallant crews upon 
Fot a hundred and forty-two days, 

But no darkness and no hummocks 



TOILERS OF THE SEA. 

intervening space. The obstacles were, in 
fact, absolutely insuperable. Ice some hun- 
dreds of feet in thickness covers the sea, and 
it may probably be considered as finally settled 
by the expedition that the Pole is guarded, at 
least on that side, by 'thrilling regions of 
thick-ribbed ice,' as terrible as those which 
Shakespeare's imagination conceived as giving 
new terror to the fear of death. " 

This being the case, there was nothing for 
the expedition to do but return, and many 
homes must have been gladder on Merry 
Christmas for their safe return . 

But Dr. Hayes, our American explorer, still 
holds to his faith in the open Polar Sea, 
which he believes he discovered, and says, 
"After several years of experience in Smith's 
Sound, where the ice is probably the heaviest 
known, I cannot conceive of such a thing ex- 
isting as a permanent ice barrier on any 
water." He thinks other seasons may be 
more favorable, and like enough there will be 
other dauntless hearts eager to try it once 
more. 



The News without Poison. — The New 
York Observer claims to publish the best 
family newspaper, and repudiates all unsound 
or objectionable teaching. Even its advertis- 
ing columns are free from all quackery and 
dangerous advertisements ; and the whole 
paper, both in its religious and its secular de- 
partment, is filled with pure and entertaining 
reading. While we commend the position of 
the Observer in this matter, we also heartily 
endorse it as one of the most desirable periodi- 
cals for any household. The price, $8.15 a 
year post-paid, can hardly be made to return 
as much good, spent in any other way. S. I. 
Prime & Co , 37 Park Row, New York. 



is a noun and an adjective an adjective, 
whatever it may be called ; that it doesn't 
matter whether you call the verb to be, 
intransitive, copulative, attributive or neuter, 
if you only understand its various characteris- 
tics which these terms describe, and know how 
to use it correctly. It will be a great re- 
lief to the pupil's puzzled mind to under- 
stand that the different grammarians are not 
contradicting each other — usually— but only 
striving, each one, to explain the subject in 
the way that seems to him clearest and sim- 
plest. Unfortunately, the teacher himself is 
often so deficient in general knowledge of . 
the subject, that he is almost as much 
puzzled as the child by finding himself ob- 
liged to use a new text-book. 

Let us see, then, how text-books should 
be used. 

How to f 1. In hand but a short time, 

be used 1 2. Terms & definitions cornmitted. 

by pupils ( 3. Not all problems wrought. 

A child will go to his books with much 
more interest if he does not grow too famil- 
iar with them. Familiarity breeds contempt. 
If it is possible to keep him from looking 
ahead of the lesson, it is so nluch the better. 
Take the reading book, for example. A 
class in the second or third reader, if allowed 
to take their books home, will usually have 
read through all the stories and interesting ar- 
ticles several times before they have to read 
them in the class. The consequence is, they 
lose their freshness, and reading in the class be- 
comes a dull task. So it is with the reading- 
part of their geography. I know a teacher who 
keeps a rubber band slipped over the pages 
and cover, in advance of the day's lesson, so 
as to prevent all looking ahead. If the pupils 
like to read over the back lessonB, they can, 
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Then a ch ild should have enough time given 
him to learn his lessons comfortably and 
thoroughly, but not enough to make him lazy 
over id He will en joy it all the more for exer- 
cising his mind briskly over it. If I say to my 
little boy; "Willie, I want yon to do this errand 
for me to-day," why of course he takes his time 
about it— lounges along if he feels rather lazy, 
stops and plays with bjiys alonacne road,' and 
gets back some time or other. Tfow, that isn't 
what I say to him if I want my business prompt- 
ly done, and well done. I say, "Here, Willie, 
I want you to run an errand for me. It wAl 
take you, let's see, fifteen minutes to get there, 
ten minutes to do the errand, and fifteen min- 
utes to get back. Til allow you five minutes 
'for unforeseen delays. Now off with you. Off 
j he runs, and comes back inside the time with 
the errand well done, and a pair of bright eyes 
and red cheeks into the bargain. He s found 
it a great deal better fun than lounging over it., 
2a. Terms and definitions should be commit- 
ted to memory. It is well to have a child accus- 
tomed to give the rest of his lesson in his own 
■words, but terms and definitions should be 
learned word for word, because they are ex- 
pressed in clearer, better English than the 
child can give, and it is important that they 
should be clear and definite in his memory. 
Besides, the mental exercise of committing ac- 
curately to memory is valuable. Of course the 
teacher should thoroughly explain the terms 
and definitions. 

1. Studied out of school. 

2. Not in hand during . recita- 

tions. 

How to 8. Subjects systematically con- 
be used j sidered. 
by Teachers. | 4. Give terms .and definitions. 

5. Principles laid down .and 

rules formed. 

6. Books should be well marked 
I n P' 

1st. The teacher should make himself aa fa- 
miliar as possible with the text-books be is to 
teach, and, indeed, with the whole subject he 
is to teach. This will give him a sense of con- 
fidence in himself, and the pupils a sense of 
confidence in him. You cannot hope to make 
a subject interesting to your pupils if you don't 
understand it pretty thoroughly yourself. They 
will ask you questions outside of the text-book, 
and you will find that it is much easier to ask 
-questions than to answer them. A mere pre- 
pense of knowing will hold but a little while. 
A bright child soon finds out if his teacher 
knows little or nothing about his subject. 

I know I am urging a degree of culture which 
many of you do not possess, and find it difficult 
to attain. I don't want to discourage you, but 
to incite youto work. Take home yonr text- 
books. It won't hurt you to become familiar 
" with the advance lessons. If you have any 
chance-to read other books on the subject, do 



memory. 

5th. To' give rules alone without showing 
them to be the result of principles leads to a 
merely mechanical way of working, without 
thought. To give a child merely the rule to 
divide a fraction by a fraction, — "Invert the 
divisor and proceed as in multiplication,"— 
or, to teach him borrow one from the next 
term in subtracting, when the term of the sub- 
trahend is too large, — is all well enough at 
first. He has enough to think about without 
going into the reasons'of things. But when 
your advanced scholars are familiar with rules 
and processes, then analyze and show them 
the principles on which the rules are formed. 

6th. You' don't want to let the children 
mark up their books. It is a very bad habit 
for the children— but it is a very good habit 
for a teacher. As yoH study your text-books, 
make your notes aud pencil your plans on the 
margin, as neatly as you can, of course. They 
will be a great help to you, and save -time 
when you come to them in teaching. 



TO HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

' My Dear Torino Teaeher$ : — : 

7 In a former letter 
I promised you^some hints about the treatment 
of inattentive pupils. You will be surprised 
when I tell you you must not have any such 
pupils. I think I hear you exclaim, " What 
do yon mean t Do you advise us to dismiss from 
school all the inattentive pupils that are placed 
under our careP" By no means; but I hope you 
will have so much influence over them, so much 
tact, energy, and enthusiasm in your work, that 
you will attract and rivewtheir attention. You 
will not, of course, be able to accomplish this 
with new pupils at the beginning of their course; 
they will come to yon untrained, undisciplined, 
not knowing how to use their eyes and ears, or 
to follow a train of thought. They will be 
" pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw," 
more readily than charmed with your eloquence 
and the truths you wish to teach. But the more 
careless and indifferent they are, the more ear- 
nest you must be. Gradually, they will catch 
your enthusiasm, and be all eye and ear in their 
eagerness to learn from you. I have visited 
your Alma Mater, the Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute, in three successive years, 
and listened with great pleasure to the recita 
tiona of the classes. On no occasion did I see 
an inattentive pupil. The good order and pro- 
found attention that prevailed everywhere, were 
due partly, of course, to your own desire to 
learn, but chiefly, I think 'you will admit, to 
the excellence of your teachers. A poor teacher 
makes inattentive scholars. WTio wiaheB to lis- 
ten to a dull teacher that does not- himself 
clearly understand what he attempts to impart 
toothers! Do not undertake to teach whatyou 
do not know. All of you who have duly profited 
by the course of study you pursued at Hamp- 
ton, are well equipped for the beginning of your 
lT_. , . -- M »„l, „ll mnR ^a of tlm fair 



ve them gome work to- do for 
jem render you little services; 
as it will be,,l beseech you to be pa- 
tient, "hopeful," persevering. The most Beauti- 
ful work in wood is made from the tough knot: 
Yet, should a boy's conduct after a fair trial be 
all injury to his fellow-pupils, it may be neces- 
sary to dismiss him from school. 

When you take your seat to hear a lesson, 
look bright and cheerful; do not habitually pref- 
ace the recitation by sj-Rfcture upon attention, 
or it will become an old story and lose its effect. 
But strike your hand-bell or tap gently on the 
table; then, pause a moment until there is per- 
feet quietness bfefore you ask the firet question. 
Do not, however, omit to talk to your pupils oc- 
casionally upon! the important subject of order; 
but choose tne opportunity when you feel that 
their minds are in harmony with yours and open 
to good impressions. 

Finally, be patient with yourselves. You will 
often be disappointed in the result of your ef- 
forts. Your progress in gaining the attention 
of your pupils will seem slow. You will com- 
pare your power, authority and influence over 
them with your recollection of your Hampton 
life, and be tempted to fear you will never 
reach the standard a\ which you aim. Try and 
try again. Invent new methods of interesting 
the young minds around you, and learn from 
the great teacher Experience. Above all, pray 
much for light .and wisdom, for aptness in 
teaching, for Btrength and patience. Pray not 
onlv in the morning before you begin your 
work, but through the hours of school as you 
feel the need of help from above; let short, si- 
lent breathings arise from your hearts 'to Him 
whose ear. is always open, and who " is able to 
make all grace abound toward you; that ye, al 
ways having all sufficiency in all things, may 
abound to every good work." 

Your sincere friend. M. A. L. 
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the one you teach. 

2d. The teacher should not be dependent 
upon the text-book in conducting a recitation. 
This will be quite possible if he has followed 
the advice already given. You have seen teach- 
ers, no doubt— I have— hardly able to take 
their eyes off the text-book, lest they lose the 
place, and be unable to tell whether the pupil 
has given the right answer or not. " What is 
the capital of Ohio ?" — "Columbus" -- Looks 
on the i book— "Yes. What's the Capital of 
Illinois ?"—" Chicago"— stops, looks at the 
book, loses the place, hesitates, finds the place, 
— "No sir— next." I : ' I 

How long do you suppose it takes the pupil 
to find out that t^he teacher doesn't know much 
more about Geography than he does ? And 
how would it look to you, if you were a visit- 
or at such a school ? But if the' pupils see that 
the teacher is independent of the text-book 
to a great extent, and can tell them some 
things about the subject that are not in the 
text-book, they Seel a respect for him, and 
confide in his teaching. , 

If you have not known much, or enough, 
about the subject before, do not be discour- 
aged, but study it up, so as to keep well 
ahead ol your class. 

8d. The subjects of the text-book should be 
systematically considered. Nothing helps the 
memory, and clears one's conception of a sub- 
ject so much as a systematic arrangement of 
thought upon it. If you have the choosing 
of atext-book. choose one that is systematic 
in arrangement. If you have to make the 
beBt of one that is not very clearly arranged, 
in studying it up try to devise some system 
in which you can present the subjects to 
your pupils more clearly." — 

A good illustration of such systematic ar- 
rangement, irrespective of textbooks, is ,the 
method of teaching or studying History by 
topics, given in a former number of this paper. 
The example was on the American Revolu- 
tion — as follows: 

1. Time. 

2. Parties engaged. 
8. Causes. 

4. Territory. 

5. Principal GeneralB— each side. 

6. Principal Victories. 

7. Result to each side. . 

8. Result to the world and civilization. - 
"4th. Give terms and definitions clearly, 

as few words as possible ; explain thorough, 
and have the pupils commit them perfectly 



Alps on Alps arise," you will be inclined to 
enter new paths. Follow up these new paths 
by all means, if you have leisure to do so; but 
do not try to teach new subjects until you have 
fairly mastered them. Every day, before you 
go to school, be prepared with the lesBons you 
expect to hear recited. If it be a spelling les- 
son, be sure that you know the correct pronun- 
ciation and meaning of every word in it. If a 
lesson in History, or one of the sciences, (you 
have studied Natural Philosophy, Physiology 
and some others), do not trust to the recollec- 
tion of what you learned at school; but 
study the lesson for the day bo carefully that 
you will hardly need the teit-book in hearing 
your class. All the most important facts and 
ideas you muBt have so clearly and firmly fixed 
in your own minds that you can talk about them 
and ask questions without the book, and then, 
opening it, glance over the page to ascertain 
whether you have omitted anything of impor- 
tance. For a lesson in Geography, be Bure that 
you can point immediately on the map to every 
place named in it, and also try to be pre- 
pared to tell your pupils more than they 
have found in the - text-book. You will, 
thus, go to your class with confidence; your 
eyes will be upon your pupils, and not fas- 
tened to your books in the endeavor to nna 
the questions to be asked, and the eyes of your 
pupils will be fixed upon you. 

You will soon be able to distinguish between 
a wilfully inattentive pupil who is mischiev- 
ously trying to divert the attention of his class- 
mates, and one who wishes to learn, but is 
naturally restless, and has not from previous 
training acquired the power of self-control, 
With the latter you should be very patient, en. 
courairine him to make repeated efforts to over- 
come Tub careless habits. With the former try 
different methods. Let him see that you have 
an eye upon him and are noticing his conduct, 
but do not be fretted by it. His object may be 
to vex you; but, if it is, disappoint him by your 
self-possession. If he should persist in his 
wrong-doing, stop short in hearing the lesson; 
fix vour eve upon him; his classmates will do 
the same, and he will probably feel so ashamed 
that he will ceaee to annoy you Should this 
not succeed, send him from the class to his 
desk, and assign some work to occupy him,— 
perhaps writing out the lesson. It is a good 
plan to make it more troublesome to the pupil 
to do wrong than it would have been to do 
right. Avoid scolding refractory pupils. Take 
opportunities of reproving them privately; ap- 
pealxo their sense of right; try to enlist their 
npathy on your side; call out their kind feel- 
irthere are few persons that have not a ten- 
ewhere; write short notes to them 



LETTEBS FROM HAMPTOH GBADTJATES. 

The following is from a graduate-teacher 
in Georgia, who gives promise of great 
usefulness in the good work to which he 
has devoted himself: 

"I am at present engaged in teaching 
exclusively for the people, a school of thirty- 
five attendance] My scholars progress rapidly, 
and their parents make no delay in their 
monthly regular payments. Well of course 
it is not much as to a salary ; but I thought 
that being engaged by my people, with their 
endeavors to run their own school, and the 
good of service, I could and would be of use 
to them, if I viould ' try ' and put my hand 
to the plow, remembering ' That he who by 
the plow would thrive, himself must either 
hold or drive.' [ I took the offer, and am now 
doing nicely wjth my day school and acting 
as assistant to Mr. T. P. Pease in the Sunday- 
school, who as regular as the working of a 
clock , every evening is present. I have re- 
ceived valuable^ experience since I've been 
teaching, and experienced also the 'love of 
Jesus.' 



for me rn the future as Be has in the past. 

carried some of my Babbath-school papers 
an gave my Bible class this morning, and 
they were so glad of them ! I told them that 
a lady was going to send tbem some cards 
and some papers for the school, and they 
seemed so delighted. I told them that .if 
they would take good care of them and come 
regularly to Sabbath-school K would show 
them your picture and try to do all I could to 
make the stay in school interesting for them. 
I have to whip some of them, for they have- 
always had it and some of them will not get 
along without it. You know I teach them in 
reading as MiBS Lord used to teach us. I have- - 
one of those books, and they think jt is just 
the- thing, and they give; them verf\ niceljr; 
ana I give them gymnastics, too; they enjoy it 
so much that they try to do it just ap good as 
they can. I have had ever so many visitors^ 
and they always come more than once, both 
ladies and gentlemen. I have some scholars 
larger than I am, but not any bo old. Some 
of them are so queer and funny it is all I can 
do' to look sober. I have some , very'* good 
scholars but the majority are not very lar ad- 
vanced; they don't know anything about 
grammar. Some of my scholars are at times 
very dirty, but the most of them come aa 
clean as they can since I have given them a 
lecture about being neat if they were poor. I 
wish you were where you could visit my 
school. . 

' 'We talk of having a spelling match between 
Walt's scholars and Orpheus' and mine— Or- 
pheus' will spell against Walt's and mine — 
Friday before Christmas', it may not amount 
to anything. Before the close of school we 
might have it. but now they all seem so poor 
where McAdoo is, that I am afraid the little 
children cannot afford to come up here on 
the train to spell against us. I have found 
many kind friends here and some very nice 
ones too, and they have real nice houses — 
some of them just as nice off as some of the 
best white people here." 



A young w uman with a little African 
blood in her veins, but perfectly white, 
gives an account of her labor in a remote 
part of Virgin a: 

".They are v^ry strange out here in many 
ways and it takes a patient person to work 
with them. I have now a cunning little fire 
in my room, and just as comfortable as one 
could wish for ijn the country. I have a plenty 
of everything nice. These people I live with 
are the leading! ones of this place, and they 
think I have a sWendid education. They say 
if I will only teajch the children what I know 
they will be satisfied I will have more 
scholars than I will know what to do with af- 
ter Christmas. They arc going to try to help 
me get up a Christmas tree for the children. 

"Oh I you know I am happy in many ways, 
for I have now just what I have so long prayed 
for, and that is a school in the country where 
the people are behind in everything and where 
knowledge has i been kept from them, Mid 
where I might make the poor rejoice with 
kind words if nj more. I hope that you will 
pray that my entire school may come to the 
dear Saviour and be mBde to rejoice in his 
love. There is' not one of my day scholars 
Christians, but I do feer that some of them 
will be before ilong. 

The peophjire very wicked out here, and 



A Hampton graduate teaching in West 
Va., gives a bit of his experience. It is, 
valuable as showing the spirit of many 
negro teachers. 

" The school that I am now teaching will be 
out in about a month, and I see very little 
prospect of getting a house to teach my next 
school in (I mean the one at home). We have 
a brick building there, but it is so entirely di- 
lapidated inside that it will be impossible for 
me to begin school in there, this winter, till it 
is greatly repaired. Many of the children and- 
myself suffered greatly last winter, on account, 
of the house being so cold and damp. It has 
grown so much woree that now I find it wholly 
unfit to begin school in. Thus you see the pre- 
carious condition that it leaves me in. The 
children in this place are too anxious to go to 
school for them not to have any school this 
year, and perhaps none next, on account of 
that. I believe it is one of the best common 
schools in Virginia or W. Virginia. I intend 
to work for a house till I see it is utterly impos- 
sible to get one. You may ask me why 
doesn't the Board of Education furnish a 
house— well, the reason is this : The Board is 
composed of Democratic men who do not care 
much whether we have any 'school at all or 
not. Colored people of this place have peti- 
tioned to them time after time for the last ten 
years to build them a house, or to repair the - 
one they have. They have refused on the 
ground that they have no money. I am going 
to begin work now to raise money in all the 
ways I can to repair the house we have. It is 
impossible to rent a house here. If l ean suc- 
ceed in raising about |40 it would fit the house 
up very nicely, and make a pleasant school- 
room of it. 

" I thought that I would let you know my con- 
dition, and perhaps you might know some kind 
friend in the North who would be willing to 
aid me a little in this. 



all to pieces, knock the glass out of my school- 
house windows- -and then I have to sit there 
and suffer with (jhe cold until we can get some 
more and hav i them put in. Mr. H— 
the man I board with— forbid them having 
their meeting u there any more on that ac- 
count The men and women both drink out 
hero and smoke their pipes— every minute in 
the day nearly sees tnem going all around 
«nth nine in mouth— swear and take the Lord 



THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 
A reader asks us to explain all about the elec- 
toral college. 



, When the constitution of the United' States 
it does trouble nie so. They shout, tear things/ WM lrame d_ the faith in the capacity of the com- 



mon people to decide upon their destinies was 
much less strong than it is now. Hence, in the 
election of president, the fathers sought to place. , 
the choice in the hands of a body of men who 
should themselves be the chosen, so that the 
president should be the picked of the picked. 
For the same reason, the choice of senators was 
devolved not directly upon the people but upon 
the Legislatures of the several' states. In the 
presidential election, the constitution therefore 
nro»ided a body of electors, of whom each state 
should choose as many as it had members of 
Congress and senators. Every state .has two 
senators and adding to them the number of its 
representatives giveB the number of electors to 
which it is entitled. Massachusetts, therefore, 
has thirteen. How these electors" shonld be 
chosen, or "appointed," to use the constitu- 
tional word, is left to the Legislature thereof, 
and if the Massachusetts Legislature were to 



with pipe in mouth — swear a 
name in vain, and it does hurt me so. , All I 
can do is to pra> for them and correct them 
and tell them hoV wrong it is. You know I 
never was so far lout in the country before, and 
in the mountains tool— makes things seem 
very sad to me at first; but we muBt be cheer- 
ful in the work of the Lord. I am enjoying 
my stay here very much, although some parts 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



■■ ~ T , 

The amount of mow covering New York state 
this month has not been equalled since 1857. 
Over a great part ol the state It lie* three feet 
on a level, with drills ten and fifteen feet high. 

The breaking up of an ice gorge in the Ohio 
river has caused great damage to freight boats. 

'•< FOSEIOH. - 

The Conference of the Great Powers now 
sitting to consider the; Eastern Question , la still 
in session. Warlike signs multiply in Russia, 
and the Tnrks are preparing actively for war. 

Mexico is in revolution. President Lerdo de 
Sejada, elected last autumn, has been compelled 
to flee, and the city of Mexico captured. The 
military commanders, Dial and Igleeiaa, who 
headed the rebellion are now quarelling 
over which shall be President. 

A fire in Tokio, the capital of Japan, has re- 
cently destroyed 5,000 houses. The residence 
of the United States Minister narrowly escaped. 

The Russian frigate Svetland, flag-ship of 
the Russian squadron, arrived in Hampton 
Roads, Jan 13th, and, after exchanging salutes 
and receiving visits from the American flag- 
ship Hartford and Fortress Monroe, proceeded 
to Norfolk where the rest of the squadron is 
expected. The Svetland is commanded by 
the Grand Duke Alexis, son of the Czar and 
heir of the Russian throne, and has also on 
board the Grand Duke Constantino, a young 
prince of eighteen, cousin of Grand Duke Alex- 
is, and brother-in-law of the King of Greece 

Bishop C. C. Pennick of Virginia has been 
appointed bishop of Southern Africa by the 
Protestant Episcopal church of America. 
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should proceed to elect them itself , there would 
be no objection nnder the federal constitution. 
In fact, In many states the Legislatures have 
elected the electors, though only Colorado did 
so this year. 

Now, then, the electors, having been chosen 
in each state in November on a general ticket, 
.to represent the whole state, and according as 
the whole state has gone for one party or the 
other, meet in each state and ballot for presi- 
dent and vice-president, one of wljpm niu»t*hot 
be a resident of that state. That is, if both of 
one party were residents of one state, the vote 
of that state could not be cast for those candi- 
dates. This voting hi fixed on the same day in 
all the states by federal law, and took place, 
this year, December 8th. Lists of the votes are 
made out and transmitted to the president of 
the Senate at Washington, who opens them in 
-the presence of both houses of Congress on the 
second Wednesday of February. The votes 
.shall then be counted', and those two having 
majorities of the electoral college, (as the 
electors all together are called) are chosen presi- 
•dent and vice-president. As there are 203 mem- 
bers of Congress and 76 senators, the electoral 
•college numbers 360, a majority of which would 
be 185. Hence Tilden or Hayes must receive, to 
.be elected, at least 185 votes. 

If two men are thus chosen, they are inaug- 
urated, according to the (law, on : the 4th of 
March following. If no «ne receives a major- 
ity for president, the House of Representatives 
immediately proceeds to elect one, from the 
three highest candidates; each state has one 
vote, if no one receives a majority for vice- 
president, the' Senate most immediately ballot 
for that officer, two-thirds being present and a 
majority deciding. If the House should not 
choose a president by March 4th, the vice-presi- 
dent chosen shall act as president. And if 
neither should be chosen, the president pro tern, 
of the Senate would act as president and order 
a new election. This last procedure is a matter 
of federal law and not of the constitution. 

It is proposed to do away with the whole sys- 
tem of the electoral college and substitute for 
it an election by a direct popular vote, and this 
seems to be the tendency of public opinion and 
■ of deBtiny.— Springfield Republican. 



HEWS OP THE M0HTH. 



'Jan. 1st. Republican and Democratic As- 
:semblies convened in New 'Orleans, each claim- 
ing to be the Legislature of Mississippi. 

Jan. 8th. Republii 
ernors and Lieutenan 
urated in New Orlean 
.several thousand men 
.militia under the orden 



an and Democratic Gov- 
t Governors were inaug- 
j. On the 0th, a body of 
, armed and organized as 
rs of the Democratic Gov- 

, Nicholls, t> >k forcible possession of all the 

;public buildings, except the State House which 
was held by the Republicans. 

The Senate and two ^'ssemblit 
be the House of Representatives i 
Jina have adjourned nine die. , 



cla 



Resolutions proposing plans for counting 
the electoral votes, are the order of the day, in 
both houses of Congress. 

In Florida the State Supreme Court recently 
issued a mandamus to the Canvassing Board re- 
quiring them to re-canvass the votes for Gov- 
ernor, and report the result according to the 
face of the returns. The Democratic candidate. 
Drew, was thus declared elected and was inaug- 
urated on the 2d inst. The proceedings of the 
Court have had no reference to the vote for 
Presidential electors, 

The Committees of the tvo Houses have 
agreed upon a plan Tor settling the electoral 
count. 

' The House has passed a bill allowing pen- 
sions to all who served sixty days in the Mexi- 
can war, or thirty days in the . Florida or the 
Black Hawk; one authorizingQhe Freedmen's 
Bank Commissioners to buy in property sold un- 
der foreclosure to secure debts of the bank, and 



Territories* 



OEHTENBIAIi VLEW8. 

THE COLORED RACK AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
II. 
- AFRICA. 

The African States represented at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition are Egypt, Tunia and Soudan, 
Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, the Gold 
Coast and Liberia. These were all in some de- 
gree representative of negro industry and skill, 
though none as distinctively and honorably as 
Liberia. 

EGYPT. « 

In the exhibit of this, "the oldest of the na- 
tions," it was curious to observe a chart of the 
telegraph lines, with which modern Yankee 
tion the enterp ' ' 



youth to become skilled workmen, an allowance 
of £15 ($75) annually Is allowed to young men 
who after a year's probation pledge themselves 
to two or four years' apprenticeship to a trade, 
and £10 ($50) annually to girls who after throe 
months' probation engage themselves to the au- 
thorities of the institution for domestic work. 
All these are to have elementary instruction 
morning and evening." Allowances are also 
given to needy pupils who board in the school 
and besides school work, have! some Industrial 
occupation or are in training tp become elemen- 
tary teachers. Examinations for a certificate as 
elementary teachers are held] in the English 
language and grammar, native languages, 
Arithmetic through interest, Geography phys 
leal and descriptive, hand writing and school 
management. 
A table cloth of cotton grown in the eastern 

Cvince was shown, and some nicely bound 
ks, one of them a Pi Igrim's Progress trans- 
lated into Kaffir by a native missionary, Rev. 
Tiyo Soga, the second edition printed and pub- 
lished at Lovedale Kaffir Mission Station. There 
was also a volume of Genesis translated Into 
the same tongue. 

The most novel of the exhibits was a small 
model of the "ostrich incubator" or ostrich 
hatcher used on the ostrich farm of the inventor. 
This, though not representative of negro skill, 
suggests a new industry and means of wealth 
which may benefit settlers of any color: The 
incubator, like most clever inventions, is very 
simple, merely a large wooden frame divided 
into an upper and lower compartment, both 
heated' to a proper, steady temperature. In the 
lower and warmer one, fresh ostrich eggs 
placed until they are hatched by the gentle and 
constant heat. The young ostriches are removed 
to the upper, cooler compartment and covered 
with a light blanket at night, and carefully fed 
till able to shift for themselves on the farm. 
Thus " brought up by hand," t(ie wild creature 
hitherto supposed untameable is transformed in- 
to a domestic fowl — of rather a! large pattern— 
and submits to a periodical plucking of Its beau- 
tiful tail feathers as quietly as if it were a goose. 
The loss is small on them, and the profit very 
great. NativeB are employed on the farm and in 
gathering the eggs, though they cannot imagine 
what so many feathers are used for, we are told, 
and think they are made into broad-cloth. A 
stuffed ostrich fledgeliug of two weeks, and one 
of two months, were exhibited, the smallest 
looking much like a picked Shanghai rooster 
Some water-color sketches were shown of the 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 
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This series of school books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes. Is known and pop-. -Sf 
ularly used in every section of the Uuiied States, and t 



the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course, 

The series is uniformly excellent. Each Volume, 
amongsso many, maintains Its own standard of 
merit, and assists, In Its place, to round the perfect 



print appears In not a single poor, o 

ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page Is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 



te lied ivo baa electrified his 
ancient domain. Egypt, forming part of the 
great Ottoman or Turkish Empire, (great only 
in extent and age), haa been* Bince the Crimean 
war, under the protection and influence of Eng- 
land. The Khedive or Turkish vice-roy is a 
man of progressive ideas, and is doing much to 
modernize Egyptian civilization by the intro- 
duction of telegraphs, rail-roads and common 
schools. Travellers tell us that all nations and 
tongues are represented in the swarming, pic- 
turesque streets of Cairo, and some idea of these 
schools' influence may be gained from the reg- 
ister exhibited of one of them which, among 
four hundred and eighty-six pupils, includes 
over ten different nationalities; Egyptians, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, English, Turks, Spanish, French. 
Austrians, Prussians, Russians, dx., — and over 
Bix different religions; Musselman, Catholic, . 
Jewish, Greek, Protestant, dbe. 

A recent act of the Sultan of Turkey — forced 
from him by the critical state of his government 
— has abolished slavery and the slave-trade in 
all his dominions, bo it is to be hoped that the 
schools may some day find room among their 
overflowing nationalities for those . who once 
were slaves. The only distinctive representa- 
tion of the race ir/ this exhibit was by photo- 
graphs of native Africans of marked negro type. 

SOUDAN — THE COUNTRY OF TUB BLACKS. 

Associated with Egypt was the exhibit of Sou- 
dan, the Country of the Blacks, as it is called. 
This province lying along the southern borders 
of the great desert of Sahara, has long been 
known to commerce. It contains fertile plains, 
, , _* and populous villages and cities principally in- 

J^S^^^I*^ ^ipbynegroel and under negro govern- 

The most delicate specimens of native work 
in jewjelry, especially of gpld filligree work, 
were exhibited. Whole sets of dainty gold 
cups or cup-holders, shaped like small egg- 



Commodore Vandeubilt, the great capital- 
ist and Kail-road king, after his protracted ill- 
ness, died January 4th. A self-made man like 
A. T. Stewart, lus property amounted at the 
time of his death to $60,000,000, and the larger 
part was left to his son, William H. Vanderbdt, 
who assumes the- Presidency of the Hudson 
River and N. Y. Central Kail-road. . 

Bishop Buown of the African M. E. Church 
has gone to visit Hay ti to organize missionary 
work there. 

(JKNRRAL. 

* Tub one-hundredth anniversary of the Battle 
of Trenton, New Jersey, December - 26th, was 
celebrated on the spot with a brilliant mock re- 
production of the battle 

The Pacific night-express train on the Lake 
Shore Road, bound west, plunged through an 
- iron bridge at Ashtabula, Ohio, December 2Sth, 
the care and engine falling 75 feet into the ice- 
covered stream below. The care took fire, and 
about 100 persona perished by burning, drown- 
ing or freezing, while many more were injured. 
Among the killed was Rev. P. P. Bliss, author 
of many of the Moody and Sankey hymns. His 
wife was killed with him. 



native population, some with really negro fea- 
tures, others of a more Mongolian type, 

THE GOLD COAST. 

This province, forming part of Guinea and ly- 
ing on the west coast of Africa, south of Liberia, 
1b also under British rule. There are English 
fortB and trading stations there] but the popula- 
tion is chiefly formed of negro tribes more or less 
civilized. A curious and Interesting exhibit was 
made, illustrating the various degrees of prog- 
ress. Here was the first sample of tooled and 
polished granite worked in the Surveyor's Yard 
at Cape Coast Castle in 1875, native work; a 
block about eighteen inches cube, fairly finished. 
Near it were some f right/ul idols from Abeo- 
kuta. A chair ingeniously carved from a sin- 
gle block of wood showed unaided native art, 
and a child's jointed wooden doll bore curious 
witness to the universality of childish instincts, 
though it was ugly enough to scare a civilized 
and enlightened baby into fits. \ A chief's san- 
dals with elaborate ornaments of gold on the 
Btraps, a native drunC the aides made of twisted 
willow enclosing a wooden case, and a rude tri- 
angular harp were objects of interest. A curl 
ous exhibit was the white chalk used by the na 
tives to mark divorced wives, also those who 
are victors In law suits and palaver*, and at 
marriage ceremonies as a symbol of purity. 
There were also rope ladders for climbing palm 
trees, black monkey skins for export, baskets 
of bamboo leaf, ornaments of he very yellow 
Guinea gold, and cloth of cotton and silk woven 
in strips only two inches wide and sewed to- 
gether. Some very remarkable sword handles 
were mado of the Guinea gold hammered thin 
and tewed on with very fine gold wire. 

The exhibits of the Gold Oust and Soudan 
were the most distinctively native and most 
characteristic of all the African exhibits, except 
Liberia's which has its dwn great and special 
interest, and deserves an article to itself. 
Tunis and Algiers are not representative of 

cups, were made of the fine* gold wire wrought « u ° ^^j^Sfi inSISS^Sa 

into Turkish designs, intended to hold small | * lefl J of other blood - of A r» bB ' Moore <md 

The Orange Free State, a very Interesting little 
dominion, is a settlement of Holland farmers. 

The exhibits must attract n iw attention to 
A friai's vast and undeveloped, and but partly- 
known resources. The Liberia exhibit we will 
consider next month 



porcelain coffee-cups, and a swinging brazier of 
gold like a hanging basket, exquisitely wrought 
and ornamented with pendent chains. Besides 
the gold work, there were suits of chain armor, 
bamboo hats, mats and sandals, ornamented 
spears'; queerly-shaped dromedary saddles . of 
leather, drums and strange musical Instruments, 
all of native negro manufacture. Silk worm 
cocoons suggested other industries of the coun- 
try. 

CAPE COLONY. 

This British colony occupying the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of Africa at the Cape 
of Good Hope, extends a wise protection over 
the native tribes within its borders, and one of 
the most interesting features of its exhibit was 
the School Almanac for '76, giving a description 
of the Government schools for Aborigenea, from 

which we quote: 

"To place the means of Instruction in the 
ordinary branches of elemental knowledge 
within reach of native youth at certain eligible 
stations appointed by the Government, and to 
promote the suitable industrial training of both 
sexes, are the general objects to which Govern- 
mant aid shall oe' applied. To encourage native 
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NCYCLO 



CHAJa. H. PA VII. * C«., 



Theodorlok A. Williams. Wm. O. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMISSION? 1 aKROHANTS, 

Uk 4 Boanoko Square, Norfolk, v 



I e- page Is a sort or guarantee which the edr 
nal public nave learned to respect. 
ForUbeae reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominate) the NATIONAL SERIES OKSTAND- 
ABD SCHOOL BOOKS— a title which Is now uni- 
versally conceded in Its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publications whatsoever. The series Includes 
tho following well-known and universally popular 
works: 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 



PARKER <* WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



'. CLARK, A. M. 



NATIONAL 00UB8E IN GEOGRAPHY 



HONTRITB& Morally. 



EBIA. 



FMIsjjejaMa 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VLBO, LL. D. 



It AltS ES' BRIEF U. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH ft MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
J EPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NOBTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEA BODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'8 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAR VIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAW8 of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS'* IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARISG'S CLASSICS, ETC, ETC. 

The whole orowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional mannals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRA] 

In Thirty 



Descriptive CoftKocrwof all A. S. Barnes ft Oo'a 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or Sohool Officer applying for it. 

The National Teacnere' Monthly oommanda In lta 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country afford*. Subscription, (1 per annum. 

L 8. BARHIS & COMPACT, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

''■ US Camp Street, New Orleans. 
M7,ly 

♦I ' < ' ■ i ■ " .'* I J I 



SEWING MACHINE. 




5! ztii 



For Family use and Manufacturing purposes. The 
t,,,t In the market. In simplicity ot construction 
excellence of manufacture, perfection ofiUUn ata 
ease in operating it has no equal, while lwKj 



wara wi.uuu. ow^im*, 1" * * . " Jr 

orUv machine that can do such woric. 

rfteTTiw- that the "Florence" feeds the work 
the right and left, or toward and from the ope. 
tor sires onr patrons a choice between Si»a Ft 
TL* B -r> . .... v„ n mn /.hi n p«. Examine the 1 



i is m 



competitors. 



THE FLORENCE HEATER. 




The only «o/f, odorle" and duroils Oil 9tove for 
all who want Puaa, Moist, Wui An In 

SILLS, KIIIIIK, IFFIttS, SUPS, tl ISEIHTHI ES. Eft 

Mf Can be used anywhere, without connection 
chimney Hues, aa It generates no smoke or with 
noxious gases. f 



Tmb F&ombmcr €oob. 




CLOTHING- 

\ 

HOUSE, 



UNITED STATES, 




Fever anil Ape and Liver Pad 

CUBES WITHOUT MEDIOUE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 

The Best Liver Begnlator in the World. 

The only true core 



TALBOTT * SONS, 

Shoe Machine Wilts. 

JUckmomi, Fa.. 
Slant's of 
A. S. CMWtil'S MTEIT IHHOV- 
ED TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 6011 



«j«.t* nread fte . cooked by this stove are better 
gSSmSSP ftirw 'dt£.Mi>I« than when cooked by 
wood or coal 



The Florence Steel Skates. 





\ of the Inventor on 
1 the wrapper, 
1 Ask your < 
I for it. For C— .— 
I calcs read liltle bine 
!book,£Wiy in /A< 
"'TnlDl-MABX. - Air. 
Bent by maU on receiptof 12. 
Wn. P. KIDDER tCO.,Sol. Proprietors, 
Ho. 83 John Street, ru X. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an 
stuck of clothing 

FOB MEN'S WEAR, 



FOB YOUTH'S 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 

Parties wanting fine native Oysters, either 
open or in the shell, can be supplied at very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 




We make the only Cfceop Steel J^'5 1 *» m B »J 6 
' t, which, with our Brotae and ^Jprinp- Skates are 
wtlng wit " 



.lr jsronae anu oy™* v — _ 

* v. >ttng wlthUwqe^sslM and giving perfect satls- 



ILannfactnxod by 



TIE FLORERGE SEW1IC MACHINE COMPANY 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 

Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country.— Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS FOE 1877. 
Harp ebb' Maqazihb, One Year. •■■*>* <* 
Habpbbs' Wekkly, One Year.... 4.00 
Habpbbs' Bazab, One Year 4 '0» 



39 Union Square, Hew York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 

66 Lake Street, Chicago 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, San Pranoisoo. 
Send for 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

8end for Oil onlars, or Call at 

Office, 689 Broadway, N. Y 




WEAB, 
FOB BOY'S WEAB. 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LABGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Bboadwat ahd Gbasb Stbbet, 

Broadway ahd Wabbkh Stbxbt, 
NEW YORK. " 



re You doing to Paint ? 

<• Then BUT MILLER BROS. 



CHEMICAL PAINT Slrf S 

_ *t**f^!T7w?J T^hniidlnM of the country, many of which have b> 



and save one third the cost 

that Is mvoA handsomer, and _~ . _ a . . _- - ^ # m reauy xut two w www » 
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in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butinett Manager. 
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PBEMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Bung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece. 

The New Yoek Times, in an article 
on the recent kindly meeting of the cred- 
itors of Southern States, seeks to stay the 
hands of those who wish to help the pros- 
trate Sonth to rise to her feet, by arguing 
that the absence of Northern enterprise 
and emigration to the South "is a circum- 
stance for which it should blame only it- 
self." "Before they (the Southern 
ther, they 
heir -malignant 
lip, and impart to the politics, 
business and society of their respective 
States, the temper which prevails in other 
parts of the Union." In short, self-help 
is the only solution which the Times can 
see to Southern troubles, and until this 
panacea is used, the Times's hair rises in 
nervous horror at the idea of measures 
calculated to benefit the South. 

With all due deference, we" submit that 
there is a serious non sequitur in the ar- 
gument. It is notorious that the South is 
full of people as one-sided as the Times, 
and who grossly misconceive the temper, 
purposes, and even the civilization of the 
Northern people. The remedy of the 
Times for this ignorance is like that of a 
school-master who would shut a boy up 
in a dark closet without a book, till his 
ignorance developed itself into knowledge. 

On non-partisan grounds we believe it 
would be safe and wise for the rest of the 
nation. to aid in restoring prosperity to 
thfe South. If by any means, capital could 
be induced to operate in the old slave 
States, whether that capital were in the 
hands of Southern men or of 'strangers, 
can any one doubt that the influence of 
that capital would year by year be in- 
creasingly in favor of liberality; against 
fire-eating politicians; and for a steady 
and reliable administration of law? 

Slavery being dead, liberalism is a 
question of time, dependent on the rapid- 
ity with which the power of the politi- 
cians is undermined by the gradual 
growth of the mongrel classes, whose pe- 
cuniary interests depend upon peace, and 
upon the respect and good-will of the rest 
of the world, outside' the South. ■ Bitter 
blasts of censure only make the way-worn 
traveller hug tighter his dark cloak. If 
you want to see the light and air of 
heaven enter, try a little genial sunshine 
Mr. Times! The effect could not be 
worse than that of your present course. 



W« have received a copy of the 
" Freedmen Monitor," " For the freed- 
men in America, and against the slave- 
trade in Africa." Yardley Wamer, Edi- 
tor, published in Penyfort, Wales, Great 
Britain; printed at the " Orphans Press," 
Leominster. 

It advocates temperance, publishes let- 
ters from teachers of the American freed- 
men, and goes to the root of the matter 
by urging education for them, and self- 
help by them. 

Its revelations of the slave-trade as the 
most flourishing business in Turkey, as 
requiring 350,000 men, women and chil- 
dren yearly to supply the market, and the 
sacrifice of four lives for every one sold, 
are startling. So is the statement that 
the Eastern and Western shores of the 
Red Sea are alive with this traffic. All this 
in spite of the fact that the Porte and the 
Khedive publicly repudiate the slave- 
trade both foreign and domestic. 



tlon by the Superintendent." 

The tone and spirit of the proceeding 
letter pervades the entire correspondence 
of this office with the County Superinten- 
dents of Education in Virginia. 



The Society of Friends is doing a 
quiet, thorough work for the education of 
the ex-slaves at points in Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. One of their 
best schools is the Freedmen's Normal 
Institute at Maryville, Tennessee, six- 
teen miles south of Knoxville. It has 
sent, in the past three years, forty-seven 
teachers, who are instructing nearly 
fifteen hundred adults and children. 

The Friends in and about Philadelphia 
have, for years, contributed about ten 
thousand dollars annually, and maintained 
not only a most admirable system of pri- 
mary and graded schools, in certain dis- 
tricts, but have sent supplies to the poor, 
alleviated great suffering, and saved peo- 
ple who otherwise would have perished 
through hardship. 




■ENERAL W. F. BARRY. 

mplished officer, who has tor 



The Agricultural department of the 
Hampton Institute needs a new barn, 50 
x 100 feet, with a wing 40 x TOO feet, to 
cost $5,000. It ,wiH have a brick base- 
ment on the surface of the ground. The 
100,000 bricks required are already made 
and paid for. Its uses will be the accom- 
modation of upwards of a hundred 
head of cattle and horses, to pro- 
vide a large work-shop for grinding, 
cutting and steaming food, for making fer- 
tilizers — already an important and success- 
ful industry here, — and a repair shop. In 
part of the basement, tools and implements 
will be housed. The present barn, built 
of old lumber taken from hospital wards 
at " Camp Hamilton," which were erected 
in 1863 and 1864, is leaky, decaying, in- 
sufficient and inconvenient— -a mere make- 
shift. 

Over seventy head of cattle and four- 
teen horses and colts have been wintered 
in this barn, sheltered in all sorts of tem- 
porary ways. I «• 

Quantities of milk are produced, used 
and sold, — quite a source of subsistence 
and revenue. Cattle are bought cheaply, 
fattened and killed for the students' and of- 
ficers' tables — which use over' three 
thousand pounds of beef monthly. Huge 
piles of manure are made for the hard- 
worked farm, on most of which two full 
crops are raised every year. 

In winter a capacious and well-filled 
barn would provide labor otherwise not to 
be had. The school farm has, during the 
past eight years, given nearly $12,000 
worth of work to over 360 students, and 
is now paying out $350 to $400 a month 
for their labor. As a means of self-help, 
on the only royal road to education 
through self-help, — the Hamp- 
uld have what buildings 
it needs. 

dred dollars have 
for the new barn, 
ore are needed. 



secured for them a greater degree of lib- 



erty to say what they 
other class of peoph 
South. 
The whole history is 



for those who think that carnal weapons 



thought, than any 
enjoyed in the 



full of instruction 



the only 



methods 



or political strife are 
by which men may be sure to secure their" 
civil rights. The experience of the 
Friends is also of the greatest value as a 
demonstration that the prejudices of Souths 
erners on the subject of slavery, however 
bitter they may be, are not so strong as 
their involuntary homage to practical piety 
and moral courage. 




commanded Fort Monroe and 
lery School at that Post, has 
been ordered by the President to his reg- 
iment ; headquarters at Fort McHenry, 
near Baltimore. 

< Not only has the Artillery School been 
conducted in a most thorough-going man- 
ner, requiring a degree of hard study far 

beyond that of the average college stu- j , The Society of Friends had the „ 
dent, but the jholeveffect of this .Military distinction before the- war, of being ™, 

P*t, under General Barry's command, only class who successfully encountered 
has been most fortunate as representative Southern sentiment on Southern soil. For 
of the Federal power. nearly a century they had " meddled with 

Himself a man of no doubtful opinions, politics" by openly and pointedly condemn- 
the General has, by his tact and consider- ing the darling sin of the South. In North 
ation, won the respect and confidence of Carolina, for example, the Society had 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT THE SOUTH. 
Abbreviated from the Report, of Rev. 
B. Sears, D. D., agent of the Peabody 
Fund, dated Aug. 3, 1876, with statement 
of aid given to each State from that Fund. 
North Carolina — $8,300.00. 
Not appointing politicians to tfife office 
of Superintendent of Schools would be a' 
great improvement. The State tax for 
education is very light, and a local tax is 
scarcely known. 

South Carolina — $5,000.00. 
School population, 239,264 ' 

School attendance, 110,416 
Average length of sessions four and a-half 
months. 

Total expense, $426,463.00 
Increase of schools over pre- 
vious year, 227 
Increase of pupils, 5,767 
Average school term, one month less. 
Better teachers and more interest in 
school would improve them much. The 
State donated $10,000 last year, to an ex- 
cellent Normal School at Columbia, 

Georgia— $8,550.00. 
A very decided advance in public senti- 
ment in favor of free schools; more friends 
and fewer enemies than ever before. 
Number of children of school age in the 
State, 394,037 
Available school money for 



of all classes; and his leaving is a matter 
of universal regret. 

Not a little of the genuine respect for, 
and loyalty to the old flag, in this and 
other parts of the South, is due to the 
manly, straightforward course of the offi- 
cers who have upheld it, whose high morale 
and just courses contrast happily with the 
self-seeking of many in the civil service. 
The Artillery School an J the Hampton 
Institute opened at about the some time ; 
the latter is under many obligations to 
General Barry for courtesies throughout 
the period of its existence. 

The best wishes of this community go 
with General Barry and his family, whose 
place in society and in the hearts and 
lives of many of the poor and needy, can- 
not easily be filled. 



This Extract from h County Superin- 
tendent's letter shows a phase of the educa- 
tional work in Va. TheSvriter is a South- 
erner. 

" I think it my duty to see that the 
public schools of my neighborhood have 
efficient teachers, and, if not within reach, 
to try and obtain them elsewhere. Around 
me are several schools, white and colored, 
with very inefficient teachers, and I write 
you to know if it is possible to obtain two 
or more colored teachers for the next 
session of the public schools, at $30.00 
per month. At present there are two 
colored schools having white teachers ap- 
pointed, bnt whom the colored people will 
not accept, and consequently there are no 



schools as yet opened. If "two good col- 
ored teachers can be obtained at once, 1 1 tient appealto the better natoreTof . L 
.11 call a meeting of the trustees and left the Friends masters of the situation. 
,ve them appointed subject to exam in a- 1 Just? as in peace, the same principle had 



taken pains since 1787 frequently to pub- 
lish their sentiments to the world. Almost 
annually the Yearly Meeting presented 
memorials to the General Assembly of that 
State, denouncing slavery, and in favor of 
negro education. Since 1818, Friends 
had disowned all slave-holders. Unlike 
the other churches their standard of right 
and wrong to black men, and their inter- 
pretation of the golden rule, were not al- 
lowed to depend on geographical lines or pe- 
cuniary arguments. They alone, in spite 
of threats, had confined themselves to no 
neutral position, but had presented an un- 
broken front of hostility to human bond- 
age. And yet they conquered for them- 
selves the respect and tolerance of the 
Southern communities in which thev 
lived. ' 

When war came the trials of Friends 
were very severe. They not only refused 
to fight for the Confederacy, but the whole 
record of the Society proved them to be 
abolitionists. iAnd in that word their 
Southern neighbors were accustomed to 
sum up all villainies. Military move- 
ments unchained the lawless and unrea- 
soning classes of the South. Friends 
were drafted, and on refusing to fight, 
were prodded with bayonets, bucked, hung 
by the thumbs; and threatened with in- 
stant death. They were m the hands of 
men whom slavery had long trained in 
the exercise of almost irresponsible power. 
Yet it is the testimony of the Yearly 
Meeting in North Carolina, that "not one 
Friend suffered a violent death" for re- 
fusing to fight. 

Thus on the field, the principle of pa- 
men 



] 



the last year, $435,319.00 
Pupils enrolled in 1871, 49,578 
" 1873, 83,677 
" " 1874,: 135,541 
" « " 1875,. 156,394 
Florida, $3,700.00. 

m t from death of for- . 
il superintendent. The present 
superintendent, appointed after a vacancy 
of some length of time, says " We are 
putting forth our best efforts, and success- 1 
fully too in the cause. Florida is olive to 
the public school interest." 

Alabama — $5,800.00. 
The State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion believes " that every person in the 
State, within school age, has had the op- 
portunity and privilege of attending the 
free public schools during the last year." 
He further says "that of the total number 
of 406,270 persons within the school age, 
145,797 have been in the public schools. 
The average cost of tuition for pupils of . 
the white schools has been $3.09 for 
the term of 90 days, or 69 2-3 cents 
per school month; and that per pupil of 
colored schools has been $3.79 for the 
term of 83 days, or 91 1-2 cents per month. 
It will be readily observed that the tuition 
of these pupils in private schools would 
have been about seven times more than it 
has been under our free school system." 
The wont of competent and energetic 
county superintendents,' of intelligent 
supervision, is one of the great drawbacks 
to a more efficient School system in Ala- 
bama. 

Mississippi— $11,800.00. 

State Superintendent charged with 
fraud; resigned; his successor zealously, 
at work. Salaries of teachers reduced for 
economy's, sake. Believed to be a mis^ 
take. Thus far in these Southern States 
every retrograde movement in school leg- 
islation has been' followed by a reaction, 
resulting in decided progress. 

Louisiana 
To the Peabody Normal Seminary, $2,000. 

Dr. Sears reports that his arrangements 
with Louisiana have undergone no change 
the past year. 

Texas— $4,550.00. 

Texas made a new school law in March, 
1875, and, in September of the same year, 
a new constitution was adopted, making 



tion with tbe schools, is not aDie v> ex- 
press any opinion of the present prospects 
of'the State in regard to its public schools. 
Arkansas— (2,800.00. 
Schools suspended year before last from 
unfavorable legislation. There has been 
some favorable school legislation the past 
year, and there are signs of a reviving in- 
terest in education among the people. 

Places that had abandoned public 
schools have learned their mistake, and 
are making strenuous efforts to re-estab- 
lish them on a firmer basis. The depatt- 
ment of education seems now to be ad- 
ministered with great energy and to have 
popular sympathy. In July, 1876, the 
. State Superintendent said " I think this 
f State is arousing itself on the educational 
question, and I hope will show a degree 
of enterprise heretofore unknown." 

Tennessee-;-*14,600.00. ! 
From last Report -the number of chil- 
dren of school age is . 426,612 
Enrolled in schools, 199,058 
Expenditure for schools, $703,359 
An excellent State Normal University, 
well endowed and officered, Eben S. 
Stearns, LL. D., President, was estab- 
lished in March, 1875. The President 
travels extensively in different counties, 
holding Institutes, awakening interest in 
and arousing enthusiasm on popular educa- 
tion. 

• West Virginia— $12,00.0.00, 
Has manifested considerable vigor in 



VIRGIHIA SCHOOL BEP0ET FOE 1876. 

In the last annual Report of Hon. W. 
H. Ruffher, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the following interesting items 
appear: 

The gain in attendance in 1876 over 
1875, was 15,370 children. In two years 
the gain has been 26,000 pupils. There 



To meet the many just such cases as 
the above and the harder ones of students 
who have no one whatever to look to, the 
labor system of the Hjampton Institute 
ought to be enlarged. It is already over- 
crowded. The school farm supplies, this 
year, thirty-five hundrcjd (3,500) dollars 
worth of work to nearly a hundred young 



were 333- new school-houses built during | men m more than it is pro fitable to 
the school year, against 292 the previous | empIoy . 

year. j will no one give ten thousand dollars 

Dr. Ruffher says " I have every reason i to e9tablish new and profitable industries, 
to believe that the school funds have been ,. ht maDU f actu ring, easily learned, to turn 

tlv ajvinnminnllv and in most Cages. ° i 11 .._ I & 



honestly, economically, and, in most cases, 
judiciously administered by the local au- 
thorities. Moreover, there has been in- 
creased attention given to the improve- 
ment of teacher* and school appliances; 
The systematic training of teachers is a 
subject that cannot much longer be post- 
poned. Some of our best superintendents 
and teachers are personally laboring in 
this cause with a resolution and self-sacri- 
fice truly admirable; but our schools can 
never become satisfactory until the State 
takes the matter in hand." 

In 1841, Dr. Henry Ruffher, President 
of Washington College, Virginia, submit- 
ted to the . Legislature a plan for public 
instruction, in arguing for which he said ; 

" Great care should be taken to prevent 
our youth from falling into the hands of 
immoral or incompetent men. Many such 
now "o about as school-masters. — some of 



surplus labor to account, to give our 
young men and women something even 
better than money, to make them self-reli- 
ant, and able to take care of them- 
selves? It pauperizes 1 to give bread: it 
elevates to create opportunities for earn- 
ing bread. The latter! is the Hampton 
plan. 



TO HAMPTOH GRADUATE TEACHERS, 

Dear Young Teacnert:— 

The remarks in my last 
letter on the treatment of inattentive pupils 
referred especially to tho6e who wen) engaged 
in reciting, and, now, I wish to add from my 
own experience that it is very important you 
should not be interrupted while you are hearing 
a lesson. A pupil may come to you from his 
desk, and ask a question that can be answered 
in less than a minute, and yet may really con- 
sume several minutes of precious time; the 
thread of your thoughts will have been broken, 
and you will not be able to gather it up imme- 
diately. . A distressing question to a teacher, 
when thus occupied, is " Teacher, what shall 
I do next ?" and almost equally trying it is, 
in looking over the school, to see pupils sit- 
ting unemployed. Before you begin a recita- 
tion," give the pupils who are left at their desks 
as much work as you think they will be able \ 



a ' <,t-™t ond trroin farm is also So_alccomplish while you are eDgaged, and, in 

A large stock and gram tarm w also . \ Q t , assign other work for them 



a great need ; it would absorb much labor 
now applied at a greatjtlisadvantage, and 
cheapen the cost of living. Is not this the 
way to do the educational work for the 
freedmen ? Let us help them to help them- 
selves. May we soon; see ravens flying 
into our windows, bringing the needed 
bank-checks in their bi 



testea consiueraoie vigor in thcm j drunken, unprincipled vaga 
her schools. The people take i hnnrta _ w i, n imnose on illiterate and in 



carrying on her schools, ine people kikc : bond9 _ wll0 impo3e on illiterate and in- 
• the work and supplemented 1 caHtious n3 b crafty pretensions, 
State money somewhat liberally.^ There and [n e ' mploynlent by offering to work 



an interest in the work, and supplemented 
State money soinewhat liberally. There 
are five State Normal Schools. But the 
policy of the government in supporting 
them has been somewhat vacillating. 
Virginia— $20,050.00. 
The Report of Dr. Sears upon Virginia 
embodies statements already made in the 
" Workman." 

Grand total aid by Peabody Fund for 
year closing Aug., 1876, $99,150. 

For a just and complete idea of the ed- 
ucational work in the South, especially 
among the freedmen, it is requisite to _ 

know that of the American Missionary i f a i t fifJl officers, immoral teachers in the 
Association, and of the various denomiua- 1 pub ii e sc hools are an impossibility, and 
tions. The above is from the standpoint > tbere ma9t ^ at i eaat tt respectable degree 
of Dr. Sears as agent of the "Peabody | of competency. The Worst are dropped, 
Fund, who deals chiefly with State offi- 1 an( ) tetter ones substituted; the standard of 
cials, although the religious societies are J exam ination is raised each year, as fast 
■ aided in some degree, but always through | ^ tbe improvement of the teachers will 
. the State Superintendent of Education, j a n ow ; the schools are inspected ; the 
The Southern States are amply sup- j teachers are required to report their work 
plied with colleges,- Virginia having more i every month, and are periodically gather- 
youth in her colleges, in proportion to I e( j for professional instruction, debate, 

L Lit. *1 — _ n«xr Qfofa in r ! -. 1 J 



cheaply." 

Dr.' William H. Ruffher in carrying out 
the plan so ably advocated years ago by his 
father, states that the " law requires the 
absolute extirpation of that worthless class 
of so-called teachers, from whose imposi- 
tions the people have suffered from time 
immemorial." jjt 

Every candidate for teacher's place in 
the State schools is required to pass a 
rigid examination as to ability, attain- 
ments, character and manners. With 



•her white population, than any State in 
the Union, and there are countless private 
schools, academies and young ladies' sem- 
inaries devoted' to the whites throughout 
the South. It is amply provided" for in 
respect to collegiate education of a high 
order; secondary schools, as a class, are 
inferior, and primary education, heretofore 
sadly neglected, is receiving much atten- 
tion in Borne quarters, and has taken a new 
departure. 

Virginia leada in popular education. 
Free schools for all classes have been op- 
posed by a strong party, yet the idea has 
taken root; it is irrepressible, and the 
spread of intelligence among the masses of 
the South,' with all its happy results, is a 
question of time — perhaps of a long time. 
That depends upon whether Congress will 
do its duty by aiding these impoverished, 
prostrate States to educate all their chil- 
dren. / 

It is time to do something for real re- I/,, 



and drill, and all means are employed to 
promote growth and enthusiasm." 

But Dr. Ruffner does not flatter him 
self with figures. The State paid in 
1876 for free schools $1,069,679.56. He 
says, " there may be a high percentage of 
schools, school attendance and length of 
school terms, and yet no education/ 
There is just where figures might deceive 
us fatally. We hear of schooU multiply- 
ing, and children added by the thousand, 
and we feel happy; but it is quite possible 
for that to happen and real education be 
in inverse porportion to its extension. 

Let it be repeated all 'over the land a 
thousand times, let it be written on every 
school house, and on the record book of 
every school board; and let every super- 
intendent write it upon the palms of his 
hands — What we want is not schools, but 
education!" 

Sorely Virginia is in the march of 
progress. 



The Co-operative Industrial Associa- 
tion of Virginia, organized under the 
State laws, is a new and interesting move- 
ment. "A company | proposes to unite 
capital with a large number of workers 
skilled in all the industrial pursuits essen- 
tial to comfortable living." 

A tract of well-timbered land has al- 
ready been secured, lying beautifully on 
the Potomac river about twenty miles be- 
low Washington, where there are already 
sufficient buildings. 

Subscriptions are solicited; shares are 
$25.00 each; workmen are called for from 
all quarters. Colored laborers and me- 
chanics are wanted. Labor is to be made 
attractive; capital am} labor are to be 
combined in harmonious union; a practi- 
cal education is to be secured to every 
child. The President of the Association 
is Thomas T. Durant of Washington; 
JSecretary, J. A. Rowland, 600 Sixth St., 
Washington, D. C. Fqr information ad- 
dress the latter. 

The scheme, if successful, will create 
a " Happy Land," on (;he shores of the 
Potomac. Our infor nation is gained 
from the circulars of he company, and 
from the statements of one of its Direct- 
ors, Mr. Edward Daniels, of Fairfax Co., 
Va. 

We wish every success to so laudable, 
but at the same time so ideal and difficult 
an undertaking. 



have heretofore treated the negro from 
the standpoint of the professional politi- 
cian, ever learn anything from the sad ex- 
perience of the past, and finally help to I Institute : 
'provide for the nation's wards what they I "Dear Sir:— 'I 
need more than votes and offices ? 



The following: letter is one of many of 
similar character received at the Hampton 



A recent N. T. Tribune contributes 
the following to the cause of Peace and 
Good-will in our land 

"The growth of a more liberal sentiment in 
the South, of which there are encouraging ev- 
idences, is likely to disarrange • the plans of 
some politicians. Had the Southern people 
during the past ten years followed the path 
which The VicMmrg Herald now advises them 
to pursue, much of the hate and bitterness en- 
gendered between the two sectioife might have 
been avoided. That journal, in an editorial 
on 'The Extremists,' says: 'The South has 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
heeding the counsel of this class. She must 
have done with sectionalism. We have suf- 
fered enough by the blunders of the old Bour- 
bons, and if they /will nod find other questions 
than the hates and fanaticisms of the past, 
they must be made toHake back seats. 



Burton Hudson, class of 1872, is 
teaching three miles from Enfield, N. C , 
in a pleasant country place, in a thriving 
cotton region. 

A telegram from New Orleans reports 
that Straight University, of New Orleans, 
was burned Feb. 16th by an incendiary. 
"What will the end be?" asks Secretary 



i sure I am behind in pay- 
ing my son's schooling [boardj, but my means 
are so limited I can't do anything just now. I 
i gave him fifteen dollars when I entered him, 
' and thought at that time to have been able to 
have sent ten dollars this month, but my pay 
is only six dollars monthly and I pay two dol- 
lars of that for room rent. My husband is no 
help to me: he is only a stepfather to "4— -. 

"If you can let remain there till June, 

then let him go off and-work, I am sure he will 
pay all that he owes; meanwhile I will pay 
some if I have to do without the necessary 
things of life. I am so thankful to God and to 
— ^- that he is there. I am sure that God put 
it in 1 her heart to stop him from going to sea 



The 



addition to that, assign i 
in case they should finish their task sooner 
than you expected, or meet with a difficulty 
that requires explanation to enable them to go 
on with it. This extra work might profitably 
be copying from the book they use for read- 
ing: Require them not only to spell the words 
correctly, dotting every i and crossing every 
t, but to copy the marks of punctuation. The 
young pupils who cannot write should print 
the words. A habit of close attention will be 
formed, which in itself is valuable. It is as- 
tonishing how few well-educated people copy 
correctly. At the close of each recitation, a 
short time should be allowed to answer the 
questions of those who were not permitted to 
interrupt you. , j 

— ith regard to the subject of order, Pro- 
ir Allen's Lecture on School Regulations 
in 'the January number of the Southern 
Workman was so full and excellent that I 
have little to add. I hope you have read his 
lecture very carefully,— in fact, studied it. 
He tells you that your own manner will be re- 
flected in your pupils. A striking illustration 
of this truth is given in Page'B Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. Some of you may own 
a copy of this useful book ; but, as it is prob- 
able that most of you have not access to it, I 
will make the following extract: 

"The school consists of some seventy pupils 
and a class in grammar is parsing the sentence 
'A. good boy loves study;' the language of 
the teacher is in italics. 'Mary, pane A.' 
'A 1 is an indefinite'— 1 Silence! order there!' — 
'article, and is prefixed to' — ' Martha, Martha! 
fit up! • — It is prefixed to — boy.' — 'Bight.' — 
'Good, next.' — 'Good is an adjective,' — Or- 
der, Order, Order."— thump, thump, thump I 

' Oo on, go on, Ihearyou!' — thump, thump! 

— 'and belongs to'— 'Speak lender! Sit up 
there ! What are you doing f and lelimgt to t '— 
.boy.'—' The rule. The Role ! I toy.'— Here 
several children looked earnestly at the piece 
of timber he held in his hand. — 'The Bule, nr, 
the Rule!'— thump, thump !— 'You've got it 
in your hand,' vociferated a little harmless- 
looking fellow on tho front seat, while 
the scholar proceeded to recite the rule. 
'Adjectives belong to'— .'Xoay, laey fel- 
low! Sit up there.'— Here the class smiled, 
and the scholar completed his rule, asserting, 
however, that 'adjectives belong to nouns,' 
and not to ' lazy fellows,' as the class seemed 
to understand the master to teach. Word af- 
ter word was parsed in this way, till the 
teacher, nearly exhausted by this strange com- 
bination of mental, oral, and manual lalor, 
very much to the relief of all, vociferated 
' That'll do,' and dismissed his class. At the 
close of school we were told that it was a very 
hard school, and almost impossible to keep- 
in order. Now this teacher made the school 
what it was by his own manner'.'' 

If we wish to govern others, we must be 
able to govern ourselves. Self-government 1 
What an attainment ! Do not be discouraged, 
if, at first, you often fail in this respect. Our 
physical condition varies ; thestate of our nerv- 
ous system may at one time make that unbear- 
able which at another time we would scarcely 



South is solid, but if shej is solid for another 
sectional contest, woe and failure will be her 
portion; if she is only sdlid for the privilege 
of equality in the Union and the right to man- 
age her own affairs in ». just and catholic 
spirit, happiness and success will be her por- 
tion. We must act for the present and not 
from the feelings engendered twenty years 
ago. We must recognize and keep in view at 
all times the difference between the Republi- 
can party North and the so-called Republican 
party of the South. The one has J6e confi- 
dence of a majority of th ) Northern people as 
the great Union party; tl}e other has the just 
contempt of all honest men. The party in the 
North will not approve the acta of the concern 
in the South if we display the feeling we 



notice. 

Equanimity of temper and uniformity of ac- 
tion are very important to success in govern- 
ing. To secure these, good health is requisite. 
Use, therefore, every means to promote it,— 
good ventilation in your school-room, exercise 
in the open air, plenty of sleep and wholesome 

food; ...J', 
However frequently we may fail m our ef- 
forts at self-government, let us never give up 
the struggle. We have a High Priest, who is 
touched with the feeling of onr infirmities, 
who was tried as we are, and who is both will- 
ing and able to deliver us in the hour of temp- 
tation. " Let us therefore come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need." 
I am your sincere friend, M. A. L. 



I will paint you a sign, rumseller. 

And hang it above your door; * 
A truer and better sign-board 

Than ever you had before. 
1 will paint with the skill of a master, 

And many shall pause to see ' 
This wonderful piece of painting, 

So like the reality. 

I will paint yourself, runiBeller, 

As you wait for that fair young boy, 
Just in the morn of manhood, 

A mother's pride and joy. 
,He has no thought of stooping, 

But you greefhim with? a smile, 
And you seem so blithe and friendly, 

That he pauses to cliat awhile. 

I will paint you again, rumseller, : 

I will paint you as you stand 
' With a foaming glass of liquor 

Held out in either hand. 
He wavers, but you urge him: 

" Drink! pledge me just this one!" 
And he lifts the glass and drains it, 

And the fatal work is done. 

And I next will paint a drunkard; 

Only a year has flown, 
But into this loathsome creature 

The fair young boy has grown. 
The work was quick and rapid; 

I will paint him as he lies 
In a torpid, drunken slumber, 

Under the wintry Bkies. 



i sningics on in spots and sliding down, the 
| doors cracked und druggy; in f.,ct, the whole 
outward appearance and immediate surround- 
ings presented the idea of extreme poverty oc- 
i coinpanied by sheer neglect ami squalor. Out 
I of those rickety doors and broken windows 
agonizing cries frequently issued ; und they 
| were often hcart-rcndlng'to hear, shrill and 
| piercing, , sometimes from a woman, and some- 
times from the lips of a terrified child. 
'•Come, Willie, let us go over there and see 
what is the matter," 1 said, the first time I 
was startled by the suffering cry. "No, no," 
my cousin replied. "It's John beating them ; 
he's ilruid: and he'd strike us if we meddled. 

That house was a great curiosity-shop to mv 
imagination. 1 never went in ; but one day'l 
watched till the door opened, and John came 
go to his work. He was an odd-looking 



man, very straight and well made; had on 
pretty good working-clothes, and his pants 
were low on his hips and held up by a leather 
strap. He did not step like a stro 
but tottered a little in his gait. 1 
turned towards me, I took, boy-like, a good 
look at his face, and I can almost see it now, to his 
the drunkard's scarreil face ' 



in the army is without one or more of these 
poor fellows. [ They drink excessively at in- 
tervals. In the unny the drinking period is 
just after pay-day. For several days, when 
unrestrained, i hey do nothing but drink until 
completely crazed. First, with a drunkard of 
this class, everything seems to brighten up; 
all past misspent time and all offenses seem to 
be forgotten ; the eye gleams with unnatural 
lustre; a smile spreads across the fnce, and 
even hhisphcniv and profatiitv. seldom ever 
tted by " 
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gger, -the roan is fiend- 
ish, or patronizing,^! loving, as the mood 
takes him. Then lit- is filled with nausea, be- 
comes apparently dreadfully sick, and vomits 
excessively. At the end "f two weeks, his 
friends can scarcely recognize him. He has 
pounded the lamp-posts with bis head ; he has 
blackened one eye, Bcrjtchcd the skin from his 
foieliead. sadly hurt his nose, and his clothing 
is ton. and filthy. In a plight, of which this 
description is only a hint, he. sick, weak, de- 
lorose, brutalized, presents himself 
fc and children, if he has such, 
as not | Where there is plenty of means, tender sym- 
red and bloated ; .t was not of that kind. It pathy, and unremitting care, he is brought 
was pale, deathly pale, while the lips were i comfortably through this sickness. But the 
tightly compressed His eyes appeared dull outraged home of biting hunger is not always 
and sunken; a fearful fresh scar was on the | so full of tender sympathv and gentle care, 
upper hp, he having consumed a part of the Tears, r( .p r0 achcs, „„d , ln ,; cr stir up delirium; 
hp .nh,s recent w,ld <lel,rium This was the \ c |,„i rs , lm , ,, Mcs nre children and 

picture of a red drunkard. Who can describe, wife arc pounded and kicked ; and every sort 




I will paint the form of the 

As she kneels at her darling's side— 
Her beautiful boy that was dearer 

Than all the world beside. 
I will paint the shape of a coffin 

Labelled with one word — " Lost!'* 
I will paint all this, rumseller, 

I will paint it free of cost. 



nop, 



The sin and the shame and 

The crime and want and \ 
That are born there in your 

No hand can paint, you k 
But I'll paint you a sign, rumseller, 

And many shall pause to view 
This wonderful swinging sign-board 

8o terribly, fearfully true. 



who can even indicate, 
ance, the utter wretchcdl 
man's face ? Yet everybody 
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FACTS ABOUT AN OLD FOE. 

BY GEN. O. O. HOWARD. 

The subject of temperance has always puz- 
zled me about as much as the subject of in- 
temperance has troubled me. Perhaps the 
reader can tell better what I mean, as I try to 
put some of my thoughts and experiences into 
the concrete. ~ 

When I was eleven years old, I lived in the 
house of an uncle on Second street, in Hol- 
lowell, Maine. The next house to this, north, 
on the same side, was occupied by a very 
qniet family. This house was shorter than 
my uncle's, so that, from the back windows of 
our kitchen part, we could look across into 
the next lot beyond. On this lot stood an old, 
rickety tenement, in which the glass was more 
or less broken, the window-blinds awry, the 

'' 



olence and outrage is perpetrated at this 
tage of the spree of the ''pale" drunkard. 
Anothor class, very numerous, and a step 
good man, nkind father and husband, when : higher in the scale of drunkenness, I remember 
he don't drink." The cries of the miserable, 1 Wfts first exemplified to me by a man in Bruns- 
neglected, poverty-stricken wife, the screech- 1 wick, Maine, whore I was at the time a stu- 
es of the terrified child, and the hopeless, woe- 1 dent in college. His (ace was always flushed 
begone, despairing face of the offending drunk- j He never passed through the different stages 
ard, have become so deeply engraven upon j which I have described. The veins of his face 
my memory that I generally begin anything seemed to be flattened out under a trans- 
that I have to say concerning temperance und : parent skin; his eyes were always reddish and 
intemperance by endeavoring to present this; watery; his voice was deep and manly in 
picture which was presented to my childhood, j tone, and he had a perennial good nature His 
Perhaps it was fortunate to me to be intro- flesh was abundant; in fact, his proportions 
duced to drunkenness in this shape, for I as- 1 were very corpulent. His hands and wrists 
sure you there was. not a particle of attractive- 1 appeared purled up, end a pencil always shook 
ness about lt^ TOo delightful and seductive in his fingers. He drank, liquor constantly. 

Everybody wondered how he could hold 



jollity that Dickens describes so often and 
makes attractive by inimitable pictures of good 
fellowship, was not there. The fascinations of 
generous prodigality, where a young man is 
simply "going through" his inherited wealth, 
for his own edification, were not there. The 
antecedent pleasures of even the brutal man, 
when he stood at the bar and gave the price of 
his poor child's bread, that he might treat his 
boon companions, and under this cover ap- 

rase his burning thirst, were then wanting. 
, heard the cry of humanity, and saw the 
signs of the ravages of a drunkard's despair 
written in a language that a child could rend 



so much. In truth, the drunkard of this 
kind never draws a sober breath. He 
often displays a little cunning, but never has 
any intellectual force. As the years pass on he 
appears to become more and more good- 
naturedly imbecile. There is no quarrel at his 
house, for no one can be more imperturbable 
than he is. He opposes good-nature and thin 
joking to every reproach: neither his virtue, 
his honor, nor his conscience, is sensitive. 
Nothing makes him cross and uncompaniona- 
ble, unless it be some uncontrollable accident 
that diminishes or cuts short his supply of 



and it left its lesson. I now know, after up- liquor. This apparent effect upon the drunt- 
wards of thirty years of additional experience, ! en man, the besotting effect, does not seem to 
that this confirmed drunkard, John, is a type j do the world much harm; and these men often 
of a class. It is, the " pale" drunkard class, live to be quite old. They keep taverns and 
We find a few such in almost every comma- | small hotels; they are proprietors of liquor- 
nity. Hardly any company of fifty enlisted men saloons; they have brothels and gambling re- 



sorts, and are very often seen standing behind 
bars. They do to be sure, creep into all call- 
ings and professions, but they seldom remain 
long where a clear head and a strong body are 
needed. The child of such a rdan has consti- 
tutional tendencies in spirit, in mind, and in 
body that none but Clod can fathom and 
expose. The wife of such a man often keeps 
up a respectable outside, but she covers in her 
breast a heart full of shame and sorrow. 

A third class you would neither denominate 
the "pale" nor the "ruddy" drunkards. I 
would call them "mixed." Life to them has 
been a terrible battle with the demon of 
drink, and one sooner or later proved to be 
unsuccessful by the adverse issue. ' I had 
hardly entered college, in 1840, when I found 
that a friend of mine enjoyed strong drink. 
He usually took wine or malt liquors, though 
occasionally gin, brandy and New England, 
rum. (We did not hear so much concerning 
whiskey in those days as we do now.) He 
was older than I, an elegant gentleman and a 
promising scholar. I knew him ts be ambi- 
tious for a successful life; and when a favora 
ble opportunity occurred, I said, " Hal, you 
love liquor, and it upsets you now and then- 
aren't you afraid of it?" "No, Howard; I 
have a strong will, and too much pride ever to 
succumb to liquor. I shall just drinkThere for 
sport and companionship, but I'll never touch 
a drop when I get out of college into real life. 
I am bound to moke a man of myself." I be- 
lieved him then. How clear were his eyes 
and complexion ; how handsome his forehead ; 
how manly and strongly made was his figure; 
how silvery sweet-toned was his voice ; how 
courteous and winning his manners ! He was 
too good material to make a drunkard of ; yet, 
after years, he became one. He rose rapidly 
to distinction; was much flattered and court- 
ed ; wealth came at his bidding; a beautiful 
family gathered at his home; public office 
sought him. Yet, little by little, his will- 
power gave way; his pride, after repeated 
shocks of awful degradation and debaucheries, 
was destroyed ; his wealth went ; his family 
were scattered and impoverished. He lived 
only a few years after his fall, a bloated, blear- 
eyed, unhappy sot, passing, after the death of 
his broken-hearted mother, into the drunk- 
ard's grave. 

Oh, how the men of whom this is a type rise 
up before the memory of one in middle life I 

They are not few, but many. There is L . 

How strong he was! The only one of a con- 
vivial college party who, on the Fourth of 
July, could drink twenty times, and be "only 
lively." Two or three years only his body 
bore it. Then there was M , the bright- 
est linguist of them all. He intended to be 
a great man. "Howard, you are a fool; you 
are old before your time; Webster drinks. 
Clay drinks, every man that is anybody 
drinks." Such were his words. All the life 
that was of value to him or to his friends 
yielded to weakness and imbecility in a few- 
short years. They became worthless, the ear- ■ 
ly drinkers, or have gone. It is almost dan- 
gerous to refer to the army of imbecility, dis- 
ease, insanity, suicide and death. These are 
the fruits, not theoretic, but actual, of the. 
drinking of whiskey by many men with whom' 
I have been intimately associated during the 
last twenty years. A case resulting in delir- 
ium on the part of an officer to whom I had 
passed the liquor, nineteen years ago, so im- 
pressed me that I made up my mind that I 
would never again put glass or bottle to my 
neighbor's mouth. I made up my mind that 
it would be better for me, who am socially in- 
clined, and with whom habits have unusual 
strength, to abstain altogether ; and, further, 
as a motive that I believe was stronger than 
that of self-love, I saw the prevalent evil of ■ 
drunkenness wherever I went in this country, 
and the resulting distress and despair that fol- 
lowed it, and I hoped that I might put some 
little.barriertoitssad ravnges by a consistent 
living protest of life and words. 

Now, what has puzzled me, is to define tem- 
perance properly; to draw the lice inmyhea'rt 
so as not to bo small, narrow and censorious 
on the one hand, or falsely liberal on the oth- 
er. Next, I bave been confounded by the ex- 
traordinary prevalence among our people of 
an almost unquenchable thirst for strong 
drink. When we were about to cross the 
Chicahominy, under Gen. Sumuer, in 1862, a 
bridge had to be built in a very short time by 
a regiment of my brigade. The Colonel asked 
of General Sumner a barrel of whiskey as an 
extra inducement for the occasion. It was 
given, and eight hundred men were, with few 
exceptions, filled with delight. They drank 
and they worked, and the task was accomplish'- 
ed in an incredibly short space of time. Gen- 
eral Sumner, knowing mv prejudices against 
the strong drink, said to me kindly and apolo- 
getically, " I don't think, General Howard, we 
should have had that bridge built so soon if it 
had not been for the whiskey ; but I ad- 
mit that it is like endeavoring to get on- 
usual speed « to a locomotive with tar and 
pitch. It gets up the speed, but it burns 
out the engine." General Sumner was wont 
thus to take a practical view of our marching 
engines; but he might have thought of how 
many poor drunkards were baited again • 
and, possibly of the many boys there who 
were tempted to drink under authoritative 
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sanction. My point of observation, however, 
was the extent of the evil appetite. 

This enemy of our people, strong drink with 
its hydra heads, is strongly intrenched. How 
can we meet it and conquer ? We pick up a 
few poor worn-oat victims and help them, but 
it only makes the enemy laugh in scorn. He 
recruits his forceB from our precious families, 
from our splendid schools and colleges, from 
our Sabbath teachings and church organiza- 
tions; he gets behind all our pressing necessi- 
ties, and binds us, as a people, hand apd foot. 
For example, our public debt is enormous. We 
must pay it, and consequently tax the whiskey, 
the brandy, and the wine, for the people will 
have these things at any price. The tax be- 
comes the principal source of income. There is 
in the United States license, a grand charter of 
respectability. We must, as a government, en- 
courage distilleries and gin-mills of every de- 
scription, for they increase the public revenue. 
I need only hint at it; we are making of the 
vicious appetites of our children, appetites 
which, indulged, will cause their temporal, if 
not their eternal ruin. We are making of them 
" ways and meape" to defray our honest debts. 

If this is true, what have you and I got to say 
to the poor bar-tender who, simply supports hiB 
family out of the bread and clothing of a few 
wives and children of drunkards in our neigh- 
borhood? " My business, he may well say, has 
government sanction; my object is as high as 
that of Uncle Sam, for it is not that I like the 
business, but it enables me to get a private rev- 
enue." 

It will be said that the true remedy is with 
the children; correct public sentiment through 
them. Yet it is not wise, when you see that 
the ocean is daily washing away your very 
foundations to postpone too long the dykeB and 
barriers., Intemperance comes in like a flood, 
and it BeemB now to sweep us all into helpless 
struggles in the maelstrom of its destroying 
power. May God in his mercy ahow our people 
how to build the barriers in the family, in the 
school, in the church, and in the street, against 
this fell destroyer that develops dishonesty aud 
crime, and Alls our prisons, that poisons the 
verv soul of existence, and peoples the world 
with morbid longings for the poison, that, in 
short, seems to have Batanic power to wound 
and to destroy the very subjects of divine com- 
passion and love ! Oh, let the Holy Spirit ex- 
pel and replace this intemperate lust that caus- 
eth evil and only evil continually in the hearts 
of the children of men ! To be filled with the 
Spirit, the comforting Holy Spirit, which is 
bequest of Christ's unspeakable love, may be 
the individual remedy for intemperance. " 
tend it then, dear brother, till multitudes of old 
and young have this thing more delightsome 
than food and drink, and more satisfying ii 
power than aught the intrenched enemy, * 
from the innioBt citadel of his strength, cat 
fer to our brothers and friends. — Sunday -School 
Times, 



THE PERILS OF THE AEOTIO SEAS. 

Our pictures of Arctic perils, for which we 
are indebted to Messrs. Harper Bros., are En- 
graved from sketches taken on the spot, and 
Furnished by Capt. Kelley, master of the ship 
Marengo, New Bedford, one of the ill-fated 
whaling fleet which were lost together in an 
ice pack off Point Barrow last August. The 
sketches give a striking view of the sufferings 
and dangers to which Arctic voyagers are ex- 
posed. But what will hot men do for fame, for 
science, and for daily bread ! The whales, 
which used to be abundant in warmer latitudes, 
having been nearly exterminated there by the 
long war commerce has waged upon them, 
there is nothing to do but to follow them to 
the frozen seas where they still abound, and 
though kerosene and gas have taken the place 
of. whale oil for lighting our houses and 
streets, it still is used in manufacture suffi- 
ciently to make it worth while to encounter 
the hardships of an Arctic whaling voyage in 
their pursuit. 

The news of the fleet's disaster was brought 
into San Francisco in October last, by one of the 
three vessels left to bear the tidings, the bark 
Florence with 192 of the survivors on board, 
the remainder going to Honolulu in the bark 
Three Brothers. The lost vessels were five 
from New Bedford, two from San Francisco, 
two from Boston, one from New London, and 
two from the Sandwich Islands. Their value 
was estimated at nearly $500,000 besides their 
valuable cargoes of 1000 barrels of oil and a 
large amount of whalebone and ivory. 

The masters' written report tells us that on 
their arrival in Behrings sea fa May, the ves- 
sels found plenty of ice, but few whales, in the 
first part of the season. They took, however, a 
great many walrus, and some of the vessels stay- 
ed walrusing and so escaped the disaster. The 
rest of the fleet pushed north, and, about the 
middle of August, the whales appeared in 
great numbers and the fishing became lively. 
The wind increased and hauled to the north, 
causing anxiety, but the ships ventured to 
linger, the fishing seeming too good to lose. 
Two. of them, however, the barks Rainbow 
and Three Brothers, anchored under lee of 
Point Barrow, and lay in comparative safety. 

The Ice Nip— On the 23d, the wind freshen- 
ing brought down the drift ice upon the rest 
of the fleet which set all sail hoping to run 
ahead of it to the open sea. At sunset the ice 
stopped their progress, and the next morning 
a heavy fog surrounded them. The bark 
Florence fortunately drifted up to Cape Smith 



and under the lee of , a grounded ice-berg . 
which proved her snlvation. 

The ship Marengo, under all sail, got within 
three or four ship lengths of open water, and 
then the ice closed in on her. The i ther 
twelve vessels were nipped and held in the ice 
within sight of each other, but all helpless. 
Some of the crews perished in the fog and ice in 
attempting to reach the shore. 

The prospect was gloomy enough. With pro- 
visions enough to last but three months at fur- 
thest, the ships, twenty miles from land, lay 
powerless in the grasp of the ice, and slowly 
drifting northward with it farther and further 
from help, farther aud farther iuto the regions 
of death and eternal winter. The ship musters 
held a council on the Java, and as evidently 
there was no possibility of saving the ships, 
they decided to make a last effort to get to 
shore before all escape became impossible. 
11 September 5th, the signal for departure was 
given. The bonts had been put in the best 
possible condition, the baggage consisted of 
about twenty-five days' rations, bread and 
meat, change of clothing and a blanket for 
every man. Everything else but guns and 
ammunition was left on board. Left at three in 
the afternoon, and dragged the boats along 
the ice which was very rough with many 
holes. Many of the men fell through and suf- 
fered much from the cold. 

The Camp on THE Icebergs. — The first 
night we camped on the ice about four miles 
from the ship. Many of the men, utterly ex- 
hausted by their labors, lay down under the 
boats to lest as thev best could on the bare ice. 



by great exertions, and cutting a channel 
through the ground ice, to get under way. 
The men left their houses and rushed to the 
boats. The Florence ran down the coast, 
joined the Rainbow and Three Brothers, took 
in the Captain and crew of the Clara Bell, and 
gladly set sail for home, leaving the abandon- 
ed vessels to drift on into darkness and death 
with the unfortunute men who could not be 
persuaded to undertake the struggle for es- 
cape. At least sixty were thus left, most of 
them it is said Sandwich island natives, 
whose tropical natures lack the grit and de- 
termination of American constitutions, and 
whose memories of their flowery islands, where 
perpetual summer smiles must have made 
their dreary fate more dreary and terrible. 



HOUSE AND HOME. 

MEATS. 

Large pieces of beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
venison, etc. — poultry and many kinds of 
game are best and most wholesome when 
roasted in a slow oven, care being taken not 
to over do them. Beef, mutton, and poultry 
may also be boiled, and in this case the water 
used should always be saved for soup, while 
the me-its may often be made more palatable 
by boiling vegetables with them, as corned 
beef with cabbage and turnips, nam, bacon, 
nml salt pork arc usually boiled, and to the 
last two cabbage, beans, turnips, or some kind 
of trreens are generally added. Smaller 



pepper and thyme or sage. Line a bowl with 
not boiled rice, and into the hollow left in 
the center put the chopped meat. When quite 
cold, the whole will turn out in shape, and 
should then be put in the oven and allowed 
to warm, without browning at all. Take it 
out and pour over it drawn butter, made as 
described for fish yauce. 

STEWED MUTTON OR BEEP. 

For this you can use either meat which has 
been once cooked, or cud take inferior pieces 
of fresh meat. Boil gently for one hour with 
just sufficient water to prevent burning, then 
add potatoes, carrots and onions and a little 
turnip, and boil three-quarters of an hour 
longer. Turn out onto a large flat dish, and 
put hot boiled rice neatly round the edge. 

CHOPPED VEAL, MUTTON OR CHICKEN. 

One and a-half pounds of the meat ; quar- 
ter of a pound salt pork chopped fine; three 
Boston crackers, or an equal amount of butr 
ter crackers; two eggs; salt, sage, pepper to 
taste. Pack in a pan and cook till thorough- 
ly done. Half a cup of cream will improve 
this receipt. 

SAUSAGES. * 

Three full tablespoonfuls of powdered sage; [ 
one and a-half full tablespoonfuls salt; one 
full tablespoonful pepper, to a pound of finely 
chopped meat. 

CHOWDER. 

Three slices salt. pork fried brown; three 
onions fried in the fat ; one quart boiled po- 
tatoes, mashed; two pilot biscuit broken 
fine; one tablespoonful thyme; three tea- 




The next morning we resumed our inarch in a 
blinding snow storm from the north-east. 
Several of the men deserted and returned 
towards the ships, where numbers of the crew 
remained rather than face the hardships of the 
jourrfty towards the land. Of their fate we 
know nothing. On September 6th, reached a 
strip of open water, launched the boat and 
pulled toward the land. All that day and the 
next we kept working through and over tlu 
ice, and at 8 P. M. made land two miles west 
of Point Sargent. 

We continued working along shore, and at 
noon of the third day after leaving the ships, 
sighted the Three Brothers and 'Rainbow at 
Point Barrow. Reached them before night, 
and found the ice all solid beyond. The only 
chance of escape was to drag the boats over- 
land to the open sea, a distance, as it after- 
wards proved, of 130 miles. We made sleds 
and attempted the journey, but on reaching 
Cape Smith, we found the bark Florence 
there. After a consultation, it was decided 
that any effort to proceed would be madness, 
and preparations were made for wintering as 
best we could at Point Barrow. Boats were 
prepared for whaling as that was our only re- 
source for food and work." 

At Point Barrow the shipwrecked crews 
bravely set to work to build two houses for 
winter quarters, the natives on the shore as- 
sisting (hem kindly, and lending them dogs 
to draw drift-lumber for their houses. 

THE ESCAPE OF THE FLORENCE. 

The brave men were however to be saved 
the horrors of an Arctic winter. Before their 
housles were finished, on the afternoon of the 
18th,l the ice .began to break up before a 
strong eaaj wind, and the Florence was able, 



pieces of beef, mutton, venison (as steaks and 
chops,) spring-chickens and the smaller kinds 
of game are best broiled, and for this the 
meat should be cut thick (at least two inches) 
and broiled quickly over live coals, taking 
care not to smoke, burn or overdo it. With 
the exception of ham and bacon, no meat 
should be fried, and even these two are less 
greasy and safer when well broiled. There 
are very few articles which a careful and intel- 
ligent cook will fry, and as a rule almost any 
way of cooking food is to be preferred to this. 

Excellent hashes and stews can be made 
from cold meats or from pieces of meat which 
cannot be used in any other way, and for 
these I add a few well-tried receipts. 

BEEF, MUTTON, CHICKEN, VEAL, OR TURKEY 
HASH. 

Remove all gristle, bones or fat, chop 
the remaining meat very fine and put it 
in a pan with a little hot water, or 
better still a little meat gravy. When 
thoroughly heated, put it on a flat dish, and 
surround it with small triangular pieces of 
buttered toast . In making this of poultry, 
add any cold dressing, liver or gizzard (chop- 
ped fine) which you may have. 

CORN-UEEF HASH. 

Chop the beef fine, with an equal .quantity 
of potato, add a very little hot water, a small 
piece of butter, and a little pepper. Heat thor- 
oughly. 

BEEF OR MUTTON HASH. 

Cut the meat up (not very fine) and mix 
with an equal quantity of potato cut in the 
same way. Add gravy, pepper, salt, and 
heat thoroughly. 

VEAL, MUTTON OR 

Chop the meat very fine. 




with salt, 



spoonfuls pepper; half a teaspoonful cloves; 
a little salt, six pounds fresh fish cutin'slices; 
water enough to cover, boil slowly one hour. 

STUFFING FOR POULTRY. 

Soak a sufficient quantity of bread crusts in 
water; when soft, chop fine and add salt, 
pepper, sage and a little butter; chop the 
liver and gizzards of the fowls very fine and 
mix with the bread. 

CHOPPED BEEF. 

Take cold roast or boiled beef, chop it fine, 
and add half the quantity of bread crumbs, 
salt, pepper and a little butter. Warm with 
a little water or gravy, or put it in a pan and 
bake. 

PORK AND BEANS. 

Soak the beans all night; put them in a 
deep dish with a little water, and in the cen- 
ter of the dish put a thick piece of salt pork. 
Bake three or four hours, 

CROQUETTES. 

These can be made of almost any kind of 
meat, game, or poultry, chopped fine, season- 
ed, and moistened with gravy, soup stock or 
cream. Form into round balls about as big 
as an egg; roll these in beaten egg and then 
in bread crumbs, and drop into boiling lard 
or beef fat. 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes may be cooked in a great variety 
of ways, and are always good ana nourishing 
food. 

Mashed— Rub well-boiled potatoes till there 
are no lumps, add salt, milk or cream, and a 
Utile butter. Leave them in this way, or put 
them in a deep dish and brown in the oven, 
or roll and cook as croquettes. 

Chopped— Chop cold potatoes not very fine; 
warm them with milk, butter and salt. 



Fried — Cat in thick slices, and brown 
•lightly in butter or lard, or slice very thin 
and fry to a crisp. 



Hash while hot and mix with batter, pep- 
per and salt. 

CARROTS. f 

Cat in fine strips, boil soft, drain off the 
water, and thicken it with a little tlour and 

milk, add pepper and salt, and pour over meal ""d floor. Add piece of butter the size 



the carrots: Celery and salsify may be cooked 
in the same way. 

TOMATOES. 

Cat two cucumbers aid one o#(on into very 
small pieces, boil tin quite soft, add sir large 
tomatoes which have been peeled and cut up, 
some pepper aod salt, sad boil till done. If 
any of this is left, thicken it with bread 
crumbs, put in a deep dish, sprinkle bread 
crumbs and a little butter on top, and bake. 
Canned tomatoes con be cooked in the same 
way. 

I ONIONS. 

Boil till soft, pat in a deep dish aod pour 
over them a sauce made of milk thickened 
with flour, butter, pepper, and salt. Scallop 
cold boiled onions with bread crumbs in the 
same way as tomatoes. 

Cauliflower should be boiled with a little 
salt and served with drawn butter. 

Greens of any kind should be boiled very 
tender, robbed through a seive and garnished 
with slices of boiled egg. 

WHEAT BREAD. 

The night before you intend to bake, sift a 
quart bowl a little more than half full of flour, 
pour into it enough warm water to make a 
stiff batter and beat it well. Dissolve half a 
yeast cake (or an equal quantity of whatever 
yeast yon are in the habit of using) in warm .wa- 
ter, stir it into your batter, cover and set- in a 
warm place to rise. In the morning, the bat- 
ter should fill the bowl and if it does not, yon 

- may know that either the yeast is not good, 
or the batter has not been kept sufficiently 
warm. Sift four quarts of flour into a large 

' wooden bowl, putting in a handful of sugar, 
and a tablesboonful of salt, then making a 
hollow in the middle of your flour large 
enough to hold all the batter. Dissolve a flat 
teaspobnful of soda in warm water, stir into 
the yeast, and then pour it into the hollow 
made in the flour, kneading the whole well 
for a quarter of an hour. Cover the bowl up, 
set it in a warm place and leave till it is so 
light that it it cracked on top and full of 
small air holes, then take it out on your bread- 
board, cat in foar pieces, knead each one well 
but not as long as the first time, shape each 
loaf and put in the pans, letting them stand 
for fifteen minutes and then baking in a not 
too hot oven. 

TEA BISCUIT. 

Three gills warm milk; one heaping spoon- 
ful equal quantities butter and lard ; one table- 
spoonful white sugar ; two tablespoonfuls 
yeast ; mix quite stiff. When raised, roll out 
rather thin (half inch) and cat in very small 
, rounds. Let them rise again and bake in a 
quick oven. 

RAISED BISCUIT. 1 

Warm - together one large cup of milk, 
three-quarters of a. cup butter and lard mixed, 
and one-third of a teaapoonful of saleratus. 
Take a piece of dough large enough to make 
a loaf of bread and knead the above mixture 
thoroughly into it, adding a little flour. Roll 
it out, cut with a biscuit cutter and set in the 
pans to rise. 

SODA BISCUIT. 

One quart of flour and a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, wel robbed together ; one teaapoon- 
ful of soda dis lolved in one and a-half cups of 
cold milk ; tw > teaspoonf uis of cream tartar 
sifted in the lour; stir all together with a 
fork quickly, roll out on the board, and bake 
immediately. i , 

ROLLS. 

One pound of flour; one egg; butter the 
size of an egg worked in the flour; one table- 
spoonful of sugar; half a pint warm milk ; an 
even spoonful of salt ; one and a-half table- 
spoonfuls of yeast. Hake over night, mix ear- 
ly in the morning, let 'it rise once, then put it 
in the pans to rise again before baking. 

RICE BREAD. 

One pint rice flour; one pint milk ; one ta- 
blespoonful butter; one egg; one level tea- 
spoonful soda; one of cream tartar; a little 
salt. Scald the milk and mix as for corn bread.' 
WJFF1MB. 

One quart warm milk ; three eggs ; one tea- 
spoonful salt ; four tablespoonfuls of yeast ; 
flour to make a stiff batter, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg — bake when risen. 

CORN BREAD. 

Two heaping cups Indian meal, one cup 
wheat flour, two and a-half cups milk, table- 
spoonful melted lard ; two tablespoonfuls white 
sugar, one teaspoonf ul soda, two teaspoon- 
fuls cream "tartar, one teaapoonful salt. If a 
rich bread is desired, add three well-beaten 
eggs. Bake in small tins. 

BROWN BREAD. 

One coffee cap wheat flour; two coffee caps 
Graham floor; one coffee cup yeast; one-half 
coffee cup molasses; one coffee cup milk; a 



little salt; mix carefully with a spoon. Let it 
rise, then add one-half teaspoonf ul saleratos, 
pat in the pans, let it rise again till very light 
and bake. 

OAT CAKE. 

One teacup oatmeal ; two large tablespoon- 
fuls flour ; one teaapoonful salt. Boil togeth- 
er one cup milk and one and one-half cups 
water, and stir into it. while boiling, the oat 



■of a walnut and boil five minutes. Spread 
thin on earthen pie plates and bake in a 
quick oven. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 

Ten large spoonfuls buckwheat flour, two 
spoonfuls cornmeal, half a teacup yeast Beat 
the batter at least fifteen minutes at night. In 
the morning mix with warm water, add a lit- 
tle salt and cook on a griddle with as little 
grease as possible. 

BREAKFAST OEMS. 

Eight tablespoonfuls. rye floor; one pint 
milk; four well-beaten eggs; eight table- 
spoonfuls wheat floor. Indian meal may be 
used instead of rye, with the addition of one 
tablespoonful melted butter. They must be 
baked in small iron pans, which should be 
heated before the batter is put in them. 

FLANNEL CAKES. 

One cup milk ; two-thirds of a cup butter ; 
two tablespoonfuls sugar; whites of two eggs, 
well-beaten ; half a cup yeast ; flour to make 
a thick batter— cook on griddle. 

HOMINY WAFFLES 

To one pint cold boiled hominy add one 
quart sour milk, two beaten eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls melted butter, and one teaapoonful 
soda, with flour sufficient for a thick batter. 

Rice cakes can be made in the same way, 
and can be fried on a griddle, or cooked as 
waffles. 

Boiled rice, hominy, cornmeal and oatmeal are 
all excellent for breakfast and supper, as they 
are nourishing, satisfying and cheap. Hot 
breads of all kinds are, as a rule, unwholesome,' 
and the same is true of fried cakes which 
should seldom be eaten, especially in warm 
climates. A breakfast or supper of oatmeal, 
mush or boiled hominy, with milk, butter or i 
molasses is on all accounts far more whole- 1 tumc that looked 
some than hot breads or cakes, fried pork, 
bacon, or indeed than any of the food com- 
monly eaten by the poorer classes in this coun- 
try, besides being cheaper and cosier to pre- 
pare. Two meals out of the daily three can 
be made upon these grains, with the, addition, 
for the sake of variety, of white and sweet 
potatoes, boiled or baked, ond such a diet is,, 
as I have said, strongly to be recommended to 
all who desire to live cheaply and well. 



quite set the fashion of the red and blue now so 
very stylish. Why can't these asefnl lessons 
of warm stockings, ptout shoes, short dresses, 
be among those taught by i the great inter- 
national exhibition 1 

The third group was a very touching one. It 
represented a room where a family sat around 
a plain little cradle, in which lay a dead child. 
Upon the floor near: it stood the little coffin, 
which was to be the last resting place the little 
one would need. The old grandfather leaned 
upon hfs cane, trying to repress his emotion, 
but with the lip almost quivering, with that 
grieved expression peculiar to a, little child or 
an old person; the grandmother holds in her 
arms another child, who -jjazes in wonder and 
awe upon the little baby sister, so still and 
cold; the father sits at the head of the cradle 
with the Holy book upon his knees, trying to 
find the words of consolation which every 
stricken heart, of whatever land, must need, 
and the young mother has thrown herself upon 
her knees beside the ; cradle, her head resting 
upon the breast of her little child, in sorrow so 
real, so true, in its deep stillness, that we won- 
dered the crowd gathered around the group, 
could laugh and talk and eat peanuts before 
the sorrow which seemed dumb, only because 
too deep for words. With a sigh of real sympathy 
for the poor peasants] we went on oar way to 
look at the more cheerful group of the old 
watch-maker and his! wife, and a young couple 
who look very bashful, and you quickly un- 
derstood she is consulting the head of the 
house about things which grently concern them. 
The old woman's thumb is so expressive as with 
one hand on the old man's shoulder she points 
with the other to the young people, the girl 
blushing and turning her head coquetishly 
away from the youth, though at the same time 
listening witli evident anxiety to the decision 
of her paternal, while the young man looks 
too wretchedly awkward and bashful to think 
of anything, but getting out of such an embar- 
rassing position. 

Another group was a pleasant little family 
scene, where grandfather and grandmother, 
father and mother and little child, all looked 
comfortable and cosy, but we could not quite un- 
derstand whether it was any special scene or 
only to give a good idea of the home life of thi 
simple people. The last group was a very fin 
bride and bride-groom in the fine festive coa 
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OENTENNI&L LETTER. 

FROM A 'SOUTHERN LADY. 

If any one visiting the Centennial Exhibition 
fails to see the groups of peasants, and simple 
country folk, they will lose one of the most 

Suaintly, curiously interesting things in that lit 
e world of curiosities, treasures of art and in- 
dustry. They are made of some composition of 
ihwteror wax, and painted in the most perfect 
lean-tints, and so life-like, natural, perfect, are 
they that you are almost tempted to check the 
remarks of the younger members of the party, 
lest the objects of their criticism overhear and 
resent their curiosity. The first group repre- 
sented the sleigh of a sturdy Lap or Norwegian, 
or some hunter of those cold North regions, 
drawn by the gentle, faithful reindeer, of 
whose strength, patience and fidelity we have 
often read. Upon the sleigh, dressed in fur up 
to his eyes and down to his toes, sat the owner, 
evidently about to start on a long, cold ride. 
The heavy robe formed of the nicely-dreBsed 
skin doubtless of some fruit of a hunt, is 
drawn up; the hands are held out for the very 
last provision for warmth and comfort, at least 
in the region of the heart, whicli is to get a kiss 
from the queer-looking, ugly little baby which 
the mother holds out, all wrapped up in its furs 
and flannels, until only the little flat, red face 
is to be seen. The funny, short little mamma, 
dressed in heavv linsey woolsey, short skirt, 
long woolen stockings and heavy shoes, stands in 
the snow beside the sleigh, evidently thinking 
this last precaution, at least, well worth making. 

'a real reindeer; the clothes 



y for our taste, as 
both wore bright colors, and nil manner of 
brass and tinsel ornaments. Indeed the bride 
wore such a fine crown we thought she must 
be meant, to represent the good Queen Chris- 
tina, whose Centennial her grateful people so 
lately celebrated. The contrast between 
these groups and the many wax figures seen 
in different parts of !the building was very 
striking; these so natural, the rest so stiff and 
ugly, that I think plain and simple as they 
— "dered works of real 
nent. * 



The reindi 
real cloth 
people. 



and the people look like real 



The next was a group of peasants, gathered 
about a wounded deer. There were two 
women, two men and a little child, and there 
was an air of sadness about them that led us to 
think that perhaps it was a "home deer, 1 ' the 
friend of the family, as the faithfnl creature 
always becomes when domesticated, which had 
been wounded by chance and had crawled home 
to die, for the child was crying bitterly and 
trying to hide her face ' in her mother's gown; 
the women looked sadly upon the beautiful crea- 
ture whose soft, mild eyes were turned toward 
them, with the last effort of expiring nature, 
and the men tho' hunters in dress ana appear- 
ance, Jooked sad rather than exultant, we 
thought. Algie remembered to have read that 
tho peasants are sometimes obliged to kill even 
their domestic deer, when the winters of their 
terrible climate are unusually long and severe, 
and such a sacrifice, we thought, might have oc- 
curred. They are all dressed in the useful, 
sensible costume, which seems so well fitted to 
protect them from the intense cold, and it is at 
the same time so bright and picturesque we 
thought it very pretty. Indeed the women 



THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 

The camel cannot, certainly, be called a hand- 
some beast, unless on the principle that "hand- 
some is that handsome does." To look at him in 
a menagerie — at his huge hump, ungainly neck 
and legs, big feet, and sheepish face, half 
stupid and holf vicious, one could hardly 
help saying— What an ugly brute I But a 
camel seen thus is not! seen to best advantage ; 
he is as much out of place as a real ship out 
of water. His home is in' the desert, the 
great sandy plains that lie desolate and terri- 
ble under the burning sun of Africa and Ara- 
bia. You could not expect that a creature 
fitted for such a home would look well in any 
other. An Arab thinks his camel a real beauty, 
and perhaps you would too, if you had the 
Great Desert to cross. 

See how wonderfully adapted to its native 
home and work the camel is. His big feet, 
well cushioned with flesh,' give him a firm 
footing on the shifting sand in which a horse 
would sink and stumble. His knees and 
breast are fitted with callous bunches which 
protect them from injury when he kneels to 
receive his burdens. His long, powerful legs 
carry .him swiftly over the desert, and his 
powers of endurance are/ the most wonderful 
of all his gifts. He travels sometimes for six 
or eight weeks with only a few days of rest, 
and can go for a week without drinking, and 
with very little food. How is that possible ? 

Nature has provided him with a curious ar- 
rangement of cells connected with his stom- 
ach, in which he can store away water enough 
to last him a week if necessary. A full-grown 
camel has been known | to take twenty gallons 
of water in one drinking. But what does he 
live on when he eats nothing ? He lives on 
bis own hump. This I hump is a fat, fleshy 
moss, and when the animal is in good condi- 
tion, is firm and full . ! At the end of a long, 
severe journey, the hump will often nearly dis- 
appear. It has been absorbed into the system 
to support the animal,: and cany, only be re- 
stored by good feeding long continued. On 
this hump the load is placed, and a good 
camel is able to support a weight of five or 
six hundred pounds, without being over- 
loaded for a short journey, and half as much 
for a long One. The merchants who carry oh 
the traffic between Soudan and the Mediterra- 
nean states, bearing north gold, ivory, ostrich 
feathers and salt, and returning with arms and 
gun-powder and European manufactures, de- 



pend entirely «pon the camels to transport 
their merchandise. As in the times of Isaiah, 
— "They carry their treasures upon the 
bunches of yoong camels." For protection 
against robbers and the dangers of the desert, 
these merchants travel together in companys 
or caravans, counting some times as many as 
five hundred persons, and two thousand cam- 
els. Moving swiftly over the; vast sea of sand 
with their rich freight they are well called 
the Ships of the Desert. 

The dangers of the desert are many and 
serious. Robber bands of wild Arabs may 
sweep down upon them ; the springs, few and 
far between at the best, may fail altogether, 
and there is sometimes nothing to do but to 
kill one of the camels and divide the warm, 
rank water stored in his stomach among his 
perishing owners. Disagreeable as it is, it is 
eagerly drunk by men dying of thirst. Thei 
mirage of the desert, a deceptive appearance 
produced by the reflection of the sun's, raya 
from the burning plains, often deceives the 
traveller with the appearance of lakes and 
pools of water with palm trees mirrored in 
their depths. Misled, he hurries thither only 
to find himself farther from the cooling 
springs than ever: Worst of all, comes the 
simoom or hot wind and sand storm, scorching 
gales as from a furnace mquth, bearing clouds 
of sand over the travellers. When-the simoom 
approaches a caravan, every one prostrates 
himself ; nobody can face it for a moment. 
The camels squat down and refuse to move, 
and the travellers' only chance of safetv is to 
make a rampart of the bodies of theii 
and cover their heads to protect them 
sand! Entire caravans have j 
sand storms ; it was one of the 
the army of Cambyses. 

Our picture represents a sad scene. I A trav- 
eller has been left by his comrades to di© 
alone in the desert. Perhaps! the rest of his 
party lias been conquered and carried off cap- 
tive, while he was left for dead, and sfirvived 
only to perish more miserably. Perhaps he 
was sickened and unable to travel farther, 
while his fellow-travellers, nearly exhausted 
themselves, were unable to help him! on, or 
to wait for him. Perhaps they heartlessly 
abandoned him rather than risk anything for 
themselves. How terrible his fate. Only his 
camel near him — alone in the dreadful desert 
where the bones of other victims lie whiten- 
ing on the burning sand. His faithful camel 
tries to drive away the vultures hovering above 
him, but the next caravan that passes tje spot 
will find only bleeching skeletons, or the 
drifting sand may have covered them far from 
sight. j • 

Besides carrying merchandise, the camel is 
still osed as a swift post as in Bible {times, 
when "Mordecai wrote in King Ahasuerus's 
name, and sealed it with the King's ring, and 
sent letters and posts on horseback, sndfriders 
on mules and camels." A courier belonging 
to the Sheriff of Mecca told a traveller that 
he often rode on the same camel from Mecca 
to Medina in forty-eight hours, a distance of 
twenty-four miles. To ride oh a camel is, 
however, a difficult art. Perched seven feet 
above the ground, in a curious high-pommelled 
saddle, on the top of the animals bump, 
holding hard on the back of the seat with one 
hand and grasping .the bridle with the other, 
it is almost impossible for any but an expe- 
rienced rider to retain his seat. - 

Women and children cannot endure the 
rough gait and always ride in large panniers 
slung on each side of the hump,: 

The camel, though far below the horse in 
intelligence and good disposition, is still a 
illustration of the truth that kindness " 
rer than blows. Their Arab owners 
their camels, cheer them, and sing intert una- 
ble songs for their benefit. | 

the sight of mine eyes, 
/Camel! 

as the health of my life 
... . _ny Camel 1 } 
Sweet to my ears 1b the Bound 
Of thy tinkling bells. O my Camel 1 



1 SOMETHING NEW. 

In our advertising columns will be found a 
notice of Zaccato's Papyrograph. : This is sim- 
ply a paper-printing apparatus scientifically 
spoken of. In common -sense lingo, it is a con- 
trivance for printing, not from type, but from 
the identical manuscript which is written, for 
copy. Letters, bills, sketches — whatsoever 
that can be done with pen and ink— is itself 
made the "form" from which impressions iare 
made to an indefinite extent. It follows that 
they must be exact fac-similes. A quick 
chemical manipulation, which any boy fairly 
intelligent can comprehend and practise' after 
ten minutes' showing, constitutes the novelty 
and utility of Zuccato's invention. And noth- 
ing of the kind or of any kind heretofore 
brought to public attention at all approaches 
it in simplicity and certain usefulness. 

Persons needing duplicates of manuscript, 
pen sketches and the like, will find the Papy- 
rograph invaluable. 

Where privacy is required, its usefulness is 
of the highest importance, as secrecy may be 
had without trusting to the good faith of 
others. , j 

For cheapness of production no other system 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



of printing can compare with it, as five hun- 
dred circulars only cost for papyrographio 
materials; three cents for 8vo size, six cents 
for 4to, nine cents for foolscap, and twelve 
cents for poet folio. 

The public schools of Boston and many oth- 
er cities are using it for examination papers* 
drawing lessons, etc. 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

POLITICAL. * 

a Electoral Tribunal to decide upon 

lectoral returns paused the Senate 

the S9th of January, and the House the next day. 

a Republicans voting 

a the »th by the Presl- 
% special message, gave the following 
nous ior aomg so: "The bill may not be perfect an 

E revisions may not be such as would be best appllcj 
> all Juture occasions, but it Is calculated to meet the 
present conditions of the questions and of the country. 
The country is agitated; it needs aid; it deserves peace 
and quiet and harmony between all parties and all sec- 



Democrats voting aye 169, nay 1& 
aye 82, nay 68. It was Higned on 
dent who. in a special message, gi 



Its Industries are arrested, labor unemployed 
utpiiAi Idle, and enterprise paralyzed by reason of the 
doubt and anxiety attending the uncertainty of a double 
claim to the Chief Magistracy of the nation. It wants to 



Eolnted candidate, and that its highest officer shall 
old Ids place with a questioned title of right. Believ- 
ing that the bill will secure these ends, I give it my sig- 
nature." 

formed by the elec- 



named by these four. The members 



and Bayard, Democrat; Representatives Hoar and Gar- 
field, Republican, and Peine, Abbot and Hunter, Demo- 
crat ; with Supreme Court Judges Clifford, Miller, 



other four. 

The Joint Convention of Conj 
al vote assembled in the hall 
tatlves on the 1st uf February. __ 
-In alphabetic order— of Alabama, Ar) 



ingress to count theelector 
of the House of Represen 
y. The votes of the States 



presented rrc 
eligibility of one of the Republic* 
pers were referred t 



! Court Chamber with 



S those of the Republican electors, c 



certificates 

ground that the Tribunal has not the right to go bel 
the certificates regularly certified to by the Governor of 
Florida, in accordance with the appointments declared 
by the Board of State Canvassers of that otate. 

The decision of the Commission was sustained by the 
Senate, but rejected by the House. Congress assem- 
bling in joint convention on the I2th, ttie two Houses 
not having agreed to revoke the decision, It stood unre- 
versed, and the four votes of Florida were counted for 
Hayes and Wheeler. Georgia, Illinois, Indiana Iowa, 
Kansas and Kentucky were then counted without oppo- 
sition. When Louisiana was called, three sets of certifi- 
cates were presented, and with the objections made 
were referred to the Tribunal. 

The President has addressed to the Houses special 
•message In favor of the immediate resumption of specie 
payment 

The Electoral Tribunal decided February 16th, by a 
.vote af eight to seven, that the returns of the Hayes 
.electors in Louisiana are the valid ones. 

Ths joint meeting of the two Houses was postponed 
. to February 19th. Objection was made by the Demo- 
crats, and the Houses separated . The Senate voted to 
sustain the decision. The House did not act upon it, 
but took a recess till the 20th. The vote was counted, 
according to the decision of the Tribunal on the same 
.day. 

• £>* Tint 21st the votes of Nevada, New Hampshire, 



referred to the Coi 



The following Is a s 



r of the work of the Amer- 



, summary of 

lean Board from Its organisation: . 

hare been organised, into which have been received 



" In all, 830 churches 



Feb. 26th. The Electoral Commission adopted a reso- 
lution, by the usual vote of eight to seven, that the bal- 
lots cast by OdelL Cartwright and Watts were the law- 
ful electoral votes of the State of Oregon and should be 
•ounted for Hayes and Wheeler. 



The Jubilee Singers of Fislc University, still travelling 
in Europe and winning golden favors, have been ad- 
mitted to the Central Yorkshire order of Good Tem- 
plars as brothers and sisters of the order. 

b/puuusS^ H ' 8ewaid te ftbout 10 

lia. Moody's meetings In the great Tabernacle pre- 
pared f or him in Boston are thronged as all his meetings 

Vesuvius shows signs of Increasing activity. 

The Mexican Government has paid to the United 
States the first installment of $800,000, on the award of 
the Joint Claims Commission. 

Ax extradition treaty has been arranged with 



Spain. 

It is hoped that the armistice between Turkey and 



ulng active preparations for war. 
a failure of peace negotiations between Spain and 



Cuba, reported. 

Hon. H 

critical state of health 



of Georgia Is In a failing and 



The Senate has passed the House bill authorizing the 
Commissioners of the Freedmen's Savings and Trust 
Co., to buy and sell certain property. 



ing it for the present to increase its expenses so largely, 
Fxa. 15th an attempt was made to assassinate Gov. 
Packard of Louisiana by shooting him In the head. He 
struck down the pistol, receiving the charge in his knee . 
The assassin was fired on by a bystander and was 
slightly wounded. He was arrested at once. 

A resumption bill has been reported by Senator Sher- 
man to the Senate from the Finance Committee. It 
proposes on annual redemption of $26,000,000 legal 
tenders In bonds, and a larger issue of surer. 
^THir^Rinderpest (cattle plague) has appeared In 

Spaix has granted amnesty to the Carlist refugees. 
The highest percentage of illiterates In the South Is In 
^uth Carolina, where It mounts up to 67.64. The low- 



80,000 communicants; while the missionaries have 
scattered abroad, through 8,800 different publications, 
in 46 languages, more than 1,300,000,000 pages of educa- 
tional and religious literature. They have reduced 26 
languages to writing, and prepared grammars and 
dictionaries of great value both to missionaries and to 
students of comparative philology." 

Six Rear Admirals of the United States Navy have 
died within the last six weeks: viz., Admirals 8r"* 
Alden, Wilkes. Bailey, Davis and Goldsborough. 
but Rear Admiral Davis were on the retired list. 

Our Centennial View of Liberia is postponed 
to the next number for the sake of adding to 
its interest, some fine pictures of the Liberian 
exhibit 

Hampton Institute was visited on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 21st, by the Committees on Public 
Institutions, of the Senate and House of Dele- 
gates of Virginia, consisting of the following 
gentlemen: 

Of the Senate, Dr. Wm. D. Quesenberry, chair- 
man, Colonel Benjamin P. Bland, Dr. Beazeley, 
Dr. Nunn, Judge Cochran, and Colonel George 
W. Ward. ■ 

Of the House, Col. W. S. Oilman, chairman. 
Major L. Scruggs, Major F. M. McMullan, Gen. 
C. A. Ronald, Mr. W. B. F. Leech, Dr. Thomas 
M. Dunn, Captain Isaac C. Fowler, Mr. Wil 
liam Gaines, Captain John D. Parsons, Mr. B. 
K. Price, and Mr. Robert M. Smith. 

Major Schoolcraft, editor and proprietor of 
the Richmond Enquirer, accompanied the ex- 
pedition. 

The Old Dominion Steamship Company, of 
New York, kindly invited the gentlemen of the 
Committees to be their guests on the trip from 
Richmond to Norfolk and return. They were 
met in Norfolk by the Principal of Hampton 
Institute, arriving on the N. P. Banks, Capt. 
McCarrick commander, on Wednesday morning 
at Old Point Comfort, where they" were waited 
upon by the Normal School brass band. After 
breakfasting at the Hotel, the Committees were 
brought up to the school, and Bpent the morn- 
ing in a careful inspection of the various de- 
partments, the buildingB, farm, stock, indus- 
trial rooms, workshops, and class-rooms. The 
accounts of the Institution were also laid before 
them. * 

At noon, after listening to a few songs by the 
whole school in its Assembly Room, the visitors 
were invited to the dining room of Virginia 
Hall, which had been decorated with flags and 
flowers for the occasion. 

Invited to meet the representatives of the 
Commonwealth, were General William F. Bar- 
ry in command at Fortress Monroe, Admiral 
Stephen D. Trenchard of the North Atlantic 
Squadron in Hampton Roads, Capt. S. ]B. Luce 
of the flag ship Hartford, and Lieut. Charles P. 
Shaw, Captain P. T. Woodfin, Governor of 
Chesapeake Military Asylum, and Col. Thomas 
Tabb of Hampton. „ 

After dinner, the company repaired to the 
chapel, and spent the hour and a-half before 
their departure in listening to speeches from 
several members of the Committees interspers- 
ed with songs from the choir and school, and 
music from the Chesapeake Soldiers' Home 
band, who kindly lent their services. 

Dr. Quesenberry,' chairman of the Senate 
Committee, Col. Oilman, chairman of the House 
Committee, Senator Bland, and General Ronald 
and Mr. Robert Smith, Delegates, made short 
and stirring addresses, marked throughout by 
a discriminating appreciation and cordiality. 
Dr. Quesenberry expressed the gratification of 
the committee with all they had seen, and said 
that after having examined many public insti- 
tutions, he could conscientiously say that 
Hampton compares favorably with any. He 
thought that no friend of humanity could see 
it without professing that we have here a 
source of power, the source of a stream, of civil- 
ization which will carry blessing with it. He 
assured the students, with many kind words, 
that if they spread broadcast the seed here re- 
ceived, though they may be far behind in com- 
mencing their career, they will do justice and 
credit to themselves, and all right-thinking 
people will bid them Godspeed. 

Col. Oilman, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee, brought down the house by a lively speech, 
the text of which was Common Sense. He as- 
sured the students that he had done all he could 
to build up this great common school system 
which he believes is the great glory of Virginia. 
He was glad to see that common sense seems to 
be at the bottom of all that is done here. He told 
the story of the learned philosopher who. for 
want of common sense, ordered the carpenter 
to make two holes in his door, a large one for 
his large cat to go through and a little one for 
the kitten. He told them that as when they 
would furnish a house they would furnish each 
room according to its use, bo in educating 
themselves, they should think what course of 
Btudies would fit them for" the practical duties 
of their lives — and remember, too, that they 
are Virginians, and that what helps build them 
up into true manhood and womanhood helps 
build up the State; that they should go forth as 
missionaries teaching morality and religion, as 
well as books.. He said he was always glad to see 
their graduates who have already gone, thus go- 
ing forth — that as the sun's rays toll of the sun's 
warmth, so these graduate teachers tell of the 
common sense in this institution. He cau- 
tioned them to keep up their standard of self- 
respect; and said that he sometimes saw col- 
ored men in Richmond laughing and talking 
with convicts in the penitentiary as if they 
considered themselves on the same plane. 
They should cultivate a sentiment of self- 
respect, and learn all they can liere, for every 
day will bVing them a rich harvest in after- 
life. 



Senator Bland was introduced by General 
Armstrong with the remark that the gentle- 
men who bad spoken well ^represented the 
Assembly and its Acts during the last five years, 
in relation to the cause of education and this 
institution. 

Senator Bl nod remarked that this was his first 
visit to Hampton under the new regime, that 
what he saw gave him great pleasure and high 
hope for 'the colored race ; that there is no, enmi- 
ty between the white and colored men of Vir- 
ginia — they are friends and ougJlTto be, for 
many of the white people had had black mam- 
mies almost as soon as white mothers ; that, 
"carry me back to old Virginia," is a song in 
which black and white can unite. He remind- 
ed the students of their duty to develop 
and elevate their race in this country, 
and perhaps in Africa, and that to do this 
it is first and absolutely necessary to ele- 
vate themselves, both intellectually and 
morally. He said the Committees would 
have a pleasant report to make to the Assem- 
bly, and hoped that future years might con- 
tinue to see the benefits from the patriotism 
and philanthropy which has founded this in- 
stitution, and that the State will put it beside 
the University of Virginia and Blacksburgh, 
in its protection and fostering care. 

General Armstrong then introduced Mr. 
Robert M. Smith, as the (colored) representa- 
tive of this county, and a member whose 
course since he had been called from honest 
labor to fill the position, had been such as to 
reflect credit upon his race. 

Mr. Smith made a brief speech, endorsing 
what had been said by the other members, and 
speaking particularly of the hearty advocacy 
of the interests of the Hampton Institute, and 
of public education in general, by Colonel 
Oilman, in the Assembly. Mr. Smith said that 
he fully believed that the only way to make 
good citizens is to educate the people, and as 
he had said in the Assembly, this school is a 
light that should not be put out. 

ThecloBing address was made by Gen. Ron- 
ald, introduced as one of the veterans of the 
Mexican war. 

General Ronald said that though the invita- 
tion to speak had taken him by sur- 
prise, he was glad that General Armstrong had 
given him the opportunity to say that what his 
eyes had seen had delighted them ; what his 
ears had heard had gladdened them ; what his 
heart had felt had rejoiced it. He told the stu- 
dents that he thanked God from the deepest 
recesses of his heart that the lines had fallen to 
them in such pleasant places, and that they 
had from henceforth such a goodly heritage- 
He was glad that the State of Virginia had 
joined hands with the Federal Government to 
protect them. He said that, as a Virginia gen- 
tleman, and a member of its Assembly, he re- 
joiced when in 1863 the 'State gave its seal to 
the act incorporating this school as a State in- 
stitution ; that he gloried in God over its prog- 
ress and prosperity. He counselled the stu- 
dents to try to make themselves Worthy of the 
protection of the State and General Govern- 
ment. He had been commissioned, he said, by 
his colleagues to tender to General Armstrong 
their hearty thanks; and said that they would 
all carry away with them feelings of gratifica- 
tion and cordial good-will. He closed by 
gracefully thanking General Armstrong for 
having done them the honor to introduce them 
to the gentlemen of the army and navy who' 
had been invited to meet them, 

General Armstrong returned the thanks of 
the school and its officers for the generous 
words of the speakers, and thought they must 
have read in the eyes of their audience and the 
demonstrations of applause called forth by 
their words, the very hearty appreciation they 
had met. 

The very pleasant hour was closed by the 
singing of the "Gloria" by the whole school, 
and music by the Military Home band. 
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PATENT PAPTEOGRAPH. 

The simplest and cheapest means of produclnar £ac— 
*fff »1I ^ (equal to manuscript) of Price Lists, 
Specifications. Designs. Examination Pa- 
per*, Notices, *&o. It saves time, labor and money. 
From one to a thousand copies are made from one writ- 
ing, at rate of five hundred per hour. 
MVS FOR ITSELF EVEIY WEEK. SAVES TIME, POSTAOE All 
STATIBIEIT.I 

Bankers, Schools, Commission Merchants and all Pub- 
lic Offices need it. 
lay Send for circular glvine full particulars. Ad- 
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iNCYCLOPEDIA. 



fiSyengrlrt "gs,?S^§?plend?A maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowledge in the language. 
Now In course of publication. SPECIMEN wfth 
map sent for aoota. AGENTS WANTED. 

CHAS. H. DAVIS, * Co., Philadelphia. 



Theodoriek A. WUllaxns. 



Wm. c. Dickson 



T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

COKMtfctOK" MERGHAKT8, 

a * l Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. i-tt 
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the abstruse and difficult - Went PomtCcmrse. 

The series is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many, maintains Its own standard of 
merit, and assists, in its place, to round the perfect 
whole. 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 



print appears in not a single poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-pagolsasortof guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

ForHbese reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OFSTAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS— a title which is now uni- 
versally conceded in its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publications whatsoever. The series Includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 
works: 
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NATIONAL READERS AND 8F 

BT 

PARKER* WATSON. 

D A GRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

BT 

W. CLARK, A. M. 

. L OOUBSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

MONTEITH <£ McNALLF. 

TIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMA1 

BT 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



II ARSES' BRIEF U. S. BISTORT. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH ft MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEFSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM8. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. I 4 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODT'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'8 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARYIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
FUVOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of ] 
fesatonal mannato known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 

- 

Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes & Co'a 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teaoher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teacher*' Monthly commands in its 

editor and contributors the best professional talent 
tiie country affords. Subscription, $1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & CQMPAJTY, 

EDUCATION AL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and US William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

118 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

M7,Iy 



This aeries of sohool-books, numbering between 
three and four hundred .-olunio*. In known and pop. 
ularlytued in every teuton o/tne Uuited Slatee, and 
by every clot* o/cUUen*. representing all shades of I 
political opinion and religious belief. j y 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the primer 
whloh gnldes the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
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SOUTHiSKIN WOKKMAN. 



/ THE CEL.EBIIA1ED 

FLORENCE 
8EWINC MACHINE. 




For Family use and Manufacturing purposes. The 
best In the market. In simplicity of construction, 
excellence of manufacture, perfection of stitch ana 
i in operating It has no equal, while Its Bb- 



onlv machine that can do such work. 

The fact that the "Florence" feeds the work to 
the right and left, or toward And from the opera- 
tor gives our patrons a choice between Side Pud 
and Back Fud machines. Examine the "Flor- 
'* before buying elsewhere, as a faithful com- 
n will demonstrate its superiority over all its 



THE FLORENCE HEATER. 




The only safe, odorless and durable Oil Stove for 
all who want Peas, Moist, Warm Are In 

HLL5. BEDROOMS. IFFICES, SHOPS, CIISEIIITIBIES, EIC. 

49* Can be used anywhere, without connection 
chimney flues, as It generates no smoke or with 
noxious gases. 




Meats, Bread, Ac., cooked by this stove are better 
flavored and more digestible than when cooked by 
wood or coal. 



The Florence Steel Skates. 




We make the only Cheap Steel Skate in the mar- 
ket, which, with our Bronte and Spring Skates are 
meeting with lin go sales and giving perfect aatla- 



Mannfactured by 



THE FLQHENGE SEINING MACHINE COMPANY. 



88 Union Square, Now York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 

66 Lake Street, Chicago 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, San Franoisoo. 
Send for Circular!. 
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BT AB80STO05. 
The Bert Liver Regulator in the World. 
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for. and preventive 
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wrn. F. KIDDER A CO., 





Richmond, Va., 
Manf's of i 
A. t. CRQWELL'S PATENT IMPIOV- 
CD TURBINE WATER WHEELS, CORN 
AND WHEAT WILLS, OEAIINfl, MILL 
MACHINERY, AC. A ISO, ENGINES, 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 



p — 

Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TERMS POS 1877. 
Harpers' Magazine, One Tear. ... $4 00 

Harpers' Weekly, One Tear 4 00 

Harpers' Bazar, One Tear. ... 4 00 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 

Parties wanting fine native Oysters, either 
open or in the shell, can be supplied at very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Oiroulars, or Oall at 
Office, 689 Broadway, .\. Y. 
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HOUSE, 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do btt 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling -at < 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New Tork. 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAK, 

FOR TOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOTS WEAR. 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

. THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New Tork do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO. 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway awd Warrrjc Strebt, 



CLOTHING- 
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OUB NEW PRESIDENT. 

The long suspense is over, the 4th of March 
is past, and we have a President. Every lover 
of peace and order must rejoice in this fact, 
whether the method or the result of the arbi- 
tration has been exactly according to his choice, 
or not. We believe that the great majority of 
every party do so rejoice. The very possibility 
of deciding such a question by arbitration in 
the midst of the intenscst party excitement and 
sectional feeling is an advance in civilization, 
and in spite of attendant ebullitions of dis- 
order, is chceringly suggestive of the time 
when wars shall cease among men. \> e have, 
now, to look hopefully into the future, remem- 
bering in Whose hand is the king's heart, and 
resolved to do our best in our own place 
whether that be great or small. 

Inauguration day, falling this year nn Mon- 
day, March 5tli, was, unlike most Inaugura- 
tion days, bright and pleasant Pennsylvania 
Avenue was decorated the whole length w ith 
arches, flags and streamers, and crowded to 



The Grand Army of the republic was rep- 
resented by 150 men, marshalled by Mai. A. G. 

"'various clubs and associations from Wash 
ington and elsewhere, including the Pjoneei 
Club (colored), and a Mounted Guard of Citi- 
zens, followed, and the Fire Department 
brought up the rear in brilliant style. 

THK SCENE AT THE CAnTOL. 

The doors of the Senate Chamber were open 
before eleven. Statesmen, military officers in 
gay uniforms, and foreign ministers in brilliant 
costumes mingled on the floor. In the reserved 
gallery opposite, the President's desk, Mrs. 
Hayes, Mrs. Senator Sherman and their fami- 
lies occupied front seats. 

At ten minutes to twelvo, the Diplomatic 
Corps, in court costumes, covered with gold 
lace, were ushered to their seats. Then came 
the members of the Supreme Court, a D d 
promptly at noon, the Presidential party en. 
tered The Sergeant at Arm. of the Senate 
advanced in front of them. The ex-President 



] army, the Senators and members of the Su- I 
■ preme Court. 

i The President then read his inaugural ad- 
dress, loudly applauded at its close. Then 
I turning to Chief Justico Waite, who was in liis 
robes of office, he raised his right hand, and 
repeated after tho Chief Justico the oath of 
t.fficc, and touched with his lips the open Bi- 
ble held by Justice Swayne. 

Once more the great multitude broki' out 
into cheers and applause. The party then re- 
turned to the Senate chamber, and after re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his friends, the 
new President entered his carriage with ex- 
President Grant and Senator Morrill, and was 
• escorted to tho White House by the proces- 
' sion. . , 

II is natural to 1 e interested in details of the 
I life and personal manners and appearance of 
those who are to be the chief representatives 
and rulers of the nation. Character itself is 
made up of small lines, and indicated by little 
signs. So it is pleasant to hear that our new 
President has a free, manly bearing, and genial 



from floor to ceiling, with well-filled book- 
shelves. In this room and his study he spent 
many hours daily, hard at work . Here also he 
preserved his camp chest and sword, some old 
battle-flags and other relics of his war expe- 
rience. 

RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 

was born in Delaware, Ohio, October 4th, 1822, 
his parents having emigrated from Vermont in 
1817. His father's ancestors came from Scot- 
land, his mother's— the Birchards— from Eng- 
land, and came to this country in 1680. and 
1635. Three of his ancestors fought in the 
Revolutionary army. He was a graduate of -7 
Kenyon College and Law School, and began 
the practice of his profession in Fremont, 
Ohio. In 1849 he removed to Cincinnati, and 
held the office of City Solicitor there from 1858 
to (he breaking out of the Civil War, when he 
raised a regiment for the Union army, going 
with it as Major. Receiving promotion as 
r-Lieutenant Colonel, he led his regiment at the 
battle of South Mountain, remaining with it 




tree tops and lamp-post tops with surging hu- j 
manity. The sovereign people appeared in 
full force to look at its new servant. As tho \ 
brilliant procession camo in sight , and pa>sed 
between the Bolid linos of spectators, it was re- 
ceived with cheer upon cheer from thousands 
of throats. First came tho battalion of Met- 
ropolitan Police, then tho staff of tho Grand 
Marshall, then United States troops,- light 
and heavy artillery, Marine Corps, Washington 
Light Infantry. State troops from Pennsylva- 
nia, and Washington Light Guards. Then 
camo tho l'rcs'.dential party from the White 
House. First in President Grant's four-horse 
carriage, sat President Hayes, ex-President 
Grant, and Secretary Morrill. In the second 
carriage, Vice-president Wheeler, and Senator 
McCrccry of Kentucky. Then three more car- 
riages with other dignitaries. Tho Washington 
Artillery followed, and then came tho Colored 
troops, the first battalion of the District mili- 
tia eighty strong, commanded by Major Charles 
B. Fisher and headed by field music. They ( 
wore dark bluo pants and light blue overcoats, 
tho ordinary soldier cap with a whito pompon. 
The officers wore a similar cap, but with a 
plume instead of a pompon. Then camo tho 
Columbus Cadet corps, a fine looking body of 
young fellows of eighteen or twenty. 



and President walked side by side to the bar 
of the Senate, followed by the members of tiie | 
Cabinet, the President's aids, and in the rear 
of all a police escort. 

THE SCENE IN THE SENATE CHAMBER. 

The Senate was called to order by its Secre. 
tarv, a praver was offered by its Chaplain, Dr. 
Sunderland, and President Grant's proclama- 
tion convening the special Bessiou was read. 
After the organization of tho Senate, Vice- 
President Wheeler entered, escorted by Sena- 
tor McCreery of Kentucky, aud was greeted 
with applause. After a short adilrcss from 
him the oath of office was administered to him 
by the president pro-tern of tho Senate, and his 
first official act was to direct the Sergeant at 
Arms to proceed with tho inauguration core- 
monies. 

THE INAUGURATION. 

The Presidential party thon proceeded to 
the platform which had been erected for tho 

I inaugural ceremonies at tho cast front of the 
Capitol. Tho President-elect took his posi- 
tion in front, and was greeted by a burst of 
applause from the immense crowd. On the 
platform wore seated the foreign legations in 
their glittering court uniforms, General Sher- 
man,! and other officers of tho United States 



through tin 



countenance, and a firm and cordial grasp, | 
that ho has cultivated manners, and that die is j 
temperate in all things. It ia pleasant to know , 
of his happy home life, and to read ot Mrs. 
Hayes's line, matronly face — and that she is 
the beau-ideal of an American lady of refine- 
ment and heart. " 

Our readers will bo interested in a picture of 
the beautiful homo our new President has 
left to assumo the difficulties aud responsibili- 
ties of the Presidential position. 

RESIDENCE OP GOVERNOR HAVliS IN FIIEMONT, 
OHIO. 

Our first-page engraving, for which we are 
indebted to Messrs. Harpers, is a picture of the 
late residence of our now President, in Fre- 
mont, in the northern part of Ohicy It is a 
pleasant though modest country House in a 
park of about seventy acres of ground, very 
attractively laid out. A smooth, green lawn 
in front of the house stretches down to a wild- 
wood of forest trees, through which one may 
wander for a summer day, by pleasant wood- 
lawn paths. Ono of the most charming nooks 
in it, and the favorite resort of tho family, is 
called Boffin's Bower. 

Inside, tho house is furnished quietly and , 
comfortably. Tho Governor's library is lined, versr 



action though severely wounded 
... in. in 1862. he was appointed Colonel 
of the Twenty-third Ohio Regiment, and 
was afterwards promoted Brigadier General 
"for gallant and distinguished services during 
the campaign of 1864. ,r Before these promo- 
tions, he had commanded a brigade as Colonel 
for over two years, and was then commanding 
a division. In the course of his service four, 
horses had been shot under him, and he had 
been wounded four times. j 
In 1864, he was elected to represent the 
Second Congressional District of Ohio, by a. 
majority of 3,098, and in 1869 was re-elected. 
Before his Congressional term had expired in 
1867, he was elected Governor of the State, 
and was re-elected in 1869. On his retirement 
from the Governor's chair, he was elected 
again to Congress. In 1874, he was unani- 
mously nominated for the third term as Gov- 
ernor, and after a contest whose onerf" 
brought out the largest vote by over 63,0 
ever cast in Ohio, was elected by a majority of 
5,544. 



VICE-PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. 

was born in Malone, Franklin Co., New York, 
June 3d, 1819. He was educated in the Uni- 
ity of Vermont, studied law, and cor" 
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menced practice in his native county, being 
known as an able lawyer. Be became District 
Attorney, and was afterward elected to the 
Assembly by the Whig party, but served only 
one term, and then entered business life, being 
for fourteen years cashier of the bank in 
M alone, and afterwards for eleven years pres- 
ident of the Northern New York railroad. 

In 1838 he was elected to the State Senate of 
which he was nfado president pro-Urn, by the 
Republican party. In 1860 he was sent as 
Representative to Congress, and in 1867 was 
chairman of the New York, Constitutional 
Convention. A ye&r later Be re-entered Con- 
gress, since which time he has been a member 
of the House of Representatives up to the 
time of bis inauguration as Vice-President of 
the United States. 
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PEDMIUM. 

Fromand after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, toe will 
send to any one who shall forward Jive 

cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- i those who enter tbis work " with malice 

. -. > . /-> > ■ j ni i—i- a — — . . . : iu _i r ... c -it n 



them a self-reliance and strength of char- : 
aeter worth far more than the money value j 
of their labor. 

i Hampton's appeal to the North has 
been nobly met, for in addition to the 
above, it receives yearly, from between two 
and. three hundred friends, about $20,000 
for current expenses, and improvements. 
No individual or society is responsible for 
its expenses. Its trustees appeal to the 
general public. Representing the ideas 
of those who struggled and fought for the 
overthrow of slavery, its officers have 
done nearly ten years' work in a commu- 
nity that is distinguished as the only one 
in the South that voluntarily applied the 
torch to its own dwellings and churches, 
rather than subject them to desecration by 
the " Yankee.'' In all that time they have 
failed to have a grievance. In nine years 
over 500 students have come and gone, 
and there has not been a fracas in 
the town in which students have partic- 
ipated. Time has settled social relations 
between the residents of Hampton and 
school officers most pleasantly. No one 
has been on the look-out for grievan- 
ces, and no one has found any. While 
refraining from active politics all have 
voted as suited them, invariably in oppo- 
sition to Southerners. 

Three Legislative delegations have vis- 
ited the institution and reported most fa- 
vorably. The General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia (Conservative) devotes one-third of 
the Agricultural College Land Fund to 
Hampton, and an annual interest of $10,' 
000 is paid from the State Treasury 
to the Institute. Not less than $20,000 
are yearly paid by the State as teach- 
ers' salaries to our two hundred grad- 
uates and ex-students, most of whom 
are engaged in the public free schools of 
Virginia. Not one has complained of ill- 
treatment except at the hands of a few 
of the lowest class of his own color, 
: and, as a rule, they speak gratefully 
' of the moral support of the whites. 
There are none more friendly to the -work 
than the Executive of this State and 
his associates. 

The North is helping the South, the 
South is not helping the North to educate 
the negro. Southern co-operation is in- 
dispensable .and will not be refused to 



The Republican party has lived too 
long on its record. Its managers were 
convinced that God had no other means 
to work with than through its agency. 
They found no better way of propagating 
liberal ideas at the South than at the point 
of the bayonet. Unconscious of failing 
powers, of the change of itB grand, manly 
voice to a weak treble, they quarrelled 
with the inevitable, gave excuses instead 
of results, ignored all moral means of re- 
construction, made—ignorance their tool 
and public office a personal perquisite. 
This course with a conquered but proud 
aristocracy created such confusion that 
the rule of the opposite party came to be 
regarded as necessary to peace. This 
transpired in the face of the greatest polit- 
ical and social difficulties that ever a dom- 
inant party encountered, in which success 
could be won only by skill and firmness 
and by a corps of competent public offi- 
cers in sympathy with its true mission, 
controlled by the dictates of a rare com- 
mon-sense and of honor.and by a keen mor- 
al perception. These it did not have, and 
'complains it could not get. The future 
will show the justness or otherwise of its 
complaint. 

In the present crisis of its fate as a 
party, a new j man has grasped the helm, 
with an insight and decision which give 
great hopes that he will follow the only 
possible path by which permanent peace 
can he attained, and prosperity once more 
visit the nation. 

The Executive acting for the nation has 
a plain path Of duty before him. First, 
to disregard utterly the evil maxim — chief 
source of our woes — that office should re- 
ward party service. Second, to cut en- 
tirely loose from the dictation of party 
leaders, — simply because they have lost 
the confidence of the country. Supposing 
them to bo good men, good men are not 



titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung byjhe Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred, 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece 



When without funds or the prospect of 
any, nearly ten years ago, the Hampton 
Institute was established, its founders had 
these convictions :— 

T|iat the improvement of the South, 
principally through education, was the 
work of the hour, and that in the elevation 
of the freed men the North had a special 
responsibility. 

That the negro required a system of 
training adapted to his condition. 

That only with the co-operation of the 
best people of the South could effectual 
work be-donc for the negro. 



toward none, with charity for all 

The North has a responsibility in aiding 
to fit for their duties those whom they 
have freed and enfranchised. The point 
at which to apply such aid most wisely is 
to maintain training schools officered by 
the best teachers in the country, in which 
the higher class of negro youth shall be 
fitted to teach their race. The Southern 
States are providing by taxation for free 
schools and are building school-houses. 
" Salaries are ready, buildings are ready, 
but qualified teachers cannot be found," is 
the language of Dr. Ruffner, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of Virginia. 



The key of whatever success the Hamp- 
ton Institute has attained is its common- 
sense methods. Sensible work for the ne- 
gro will command the respect and moral 
support of all classes, irrespective of 
denomination or of section. 

Only a common-sense course will settle 
the vexed Southern question. " Rebels " 
That Northern aid would not fail a | will not be reconciled to rulers whom' they 
work wisely done in his behalf. j cannotrespect. Viewing federal officers in 

The Hampton Institute is, to-day, prob- j the South as emissaries of a finer civiliza- 
ably-the largest, most completely equipped i tion, they stand in a fearfully grotesque 
and effective institution devoted to the ne- 1 light. 

gro in this or any country. Friends of ed- 1 The overthrow of the present system of 
ucation in the North have, regardless of j political appointments is indispensable 



rally and heartily to 
laws — the laws of 

he States themselves 
lithfully the whole 



> of beneficent local 



erment which submits Id. 
the Constitution and the 
the nation and the laws oft 
— accepting and obeying 1 
Constitution as it is. 

Resting upon this sure < 
dation, the superstructure 
governments can be built up, and not other- 
wise. I 

But at the basis of all prosperity, for that as 
well as for every other part of the country, lies 
the improvement of the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people. Universal suffrage 
should rest upon universal education. To this 
end liberal and permanent provision should be 
made for the support of free schools by the 
State governments, and, if need be, supple-, 
mentedby legitimate aid from national author- 
ity. • 

Let me assure my countrymen of the South- 
ern States that it is my earnest desire to re- 
gard and promote their truest interests, the in- 
terests of the white and colored people both 
and equally, and to put forth my best efforts in 
behalf of a civil policy which will forever wipe 
out, in our political affairs, the color line, and 
the distinction between North and South, to 
the end that we may have not merely a united 
North or a united South, but a united coun- 
try-" 

The common-sense and wisdom k»f these 
words, and their tone of manly sincerity 
and patriotism, commend them to the 
whole country, and it is not surprising 
that they have already met a response 
from both North and South, from men of 
all parties who have most practical inter- 
* at stake, or least of partisan preju- 



dice. 



The promise of aid, moral and, as far 
as necessary, pecuniary— of a general free 
school system in the Southern States, is 
full of hopeful significance. Whatever 
the value of general education under other 
forms of government, it is absolutely es- 
sential to the safety and continuance of 
Republican institutions. It we would not 
see these stifled out of existence by the 
flood of ignorance which has been let 'in 
upon the nation by the breaking down of 
so scarce that it is necessary to advise I the barriers of slavery, more vigorous 
with those who arc tainted with suspicion : measures must be taken than have yet 
and distrusted by the nation. Now, if ! been instituted. . Great as the private and 



ever, our President has ample justification 
in the closeness ot the vote, to cast aside 
party affiliations, and, for the first time 
since Washington, to be universally rec- 
ognized! as the President of the whole 
people. 



local efforts and their results have been, 
compared with actual needs, they are use- 
ful only as showing what ought to be 
done and how to do it. We cannot irri- 
gate this great desert by streams of pri- 
vate benevolence — we must let in the sea. 

The great questions of Civil Service 
Reform, and the currency, and the sub- 
The President's inaugural wastes no |jects of national, finances and of Foreign 
words on glittering generalities but goes i relations, are treated with as able a hand^- 
straight to the heart of the vital questions 1 A reform in our Civil Service not mere- 
which, in one way or another, the nation ' ly as to certain abuses, but a change m 
has to answer the system of appointment itself, a returta: 

While, as he says, he does not under- to the principles, and practices of thfe 
take to lay down irrevocable measures of founders of the government, who held th*t 
administration, but simply to announce appointments should not. be made as re- 
leading principles, and suggest 'motives wards for partisan services, nor merely on 
and ends, he does this in a way which the nomination of members of Congress; 
promises well for the vigor and judgment and who meant that the tenure of office 
of his administrative measures when these j should depend on personal character and 
shall be in order. His clear perception ! performance of duty, 
arid statement of the- problems before us ' In furtherance of this reform, he recom- 
will help their solution, and are worth ! mends an amendment to the Constitution 
committing to memory. ; lengthening the Presidential term to six 

The Southern, question which, after . years, and forbidding a re-election, 
fourteen years since its so-called settle- ; He declares in favor of solid money as. 
ment by war, has not retired to the back- , the basis of currency, and of an early re- 



denomination, helped it generously. Pos- 
itively and earnestly religious in its influ- 
ence, it neither is controlled by or favors 
any sect, being simply "evangelical". 
Its graduates connect themselves as Chris- 
tian workers with the denominations with 
which - they naturally associate, chiefly 
Methodists and Baptists, who are the 
smallest contributors to its support, 

From the North has come $200^)00.00 
worth of land, buildings' and equipment 
for the instruction of 260 youth of both 
sexes_215 of them boarders, from all 
sections of the country — not only in 
book knowledge, but in good habits, in 
moral and Christian principle, and in 
practical industry, qualifying them to 
work for a living anywhere and gr J -- 




to peace. Wisdom and kindly sentiment 
have been flung to the winds and all pos- 
sibilities of progress crushed by the power 
of rings whose inspiration has been self- 
ishness. 

When Republicans' pride in the no- 
ble record of their party has been turn- 
ed into mortification by the abuses that 
have crept in, what must be the feel- 
ings of good men of opposite politics ! 
We are promised a reformed Civil Service. 
The rights of all are to be maintained. 
Universal education is pointed to as the 
only safe basis of universal suffrage; to 
this end national aid may be hoped for. 
May one not say in the words of the old 
negro song, — " Here's a better day a 
comin' I " 



ground, he recognizes as " the one subject 
in our public affairs which all thoughtful 
and patriotic i citizens regard as of su- 
preme importance," seeing that " many of 
the calamitous effects of the tremendous 
revolution which has passed over the 
Southern States still remain, and that the 
immeasurable benefits which will surely 
follow, sooner or later, the hearty and gen- 
erous acceptance of the legitimate results 
of that revolution have not yet been re- 
alized." 

And thus recognizing the supreme ques- 
tion of our national politics, he compre- 
hends in one glance tne two essential ele- 
ments in its solution, that touch the very 
root of the whole trouble. 
These necessities to the perfect restor- 
ation of peace and prosperity to the 
South are : local self-government founded 
in justice, and universal education aided, 
if necessary, by the general government. 

"For," the President remarks, "it muBt not 
be forgotten that only a local government 
which recognizes and maintains inviolate the 
rights of ;>H is a true self-government. .With 
respect to the two distinct races, whose pecul- 
iar relations to each other have brought upon 
us the deplorable complications and .perplexi- 
ties whioh exist in those States, it must be a, 



sumption of specie payment. 

"'Looking for the guidance of that? ' 
Divine hand, by which the destinies of na- 
tions and individuals are shaped," the 
President calls upon the people, "sena- 
tors, representatives, judges, . fellow-citi- 
zens here and everywhere, to unite with 
him in an earnest effort to secure to our 
country the blessings cot only of national 
prosperity, but of justice, peace and 
union — a union depending not upon the 
constraint of force, but upon the loving 
devotion of a free people." ' 



In such earnest effort 
who cannot help a little 



there is not one 



• What is the real problem which. the 
colored race has to solve? Stripped of 
all its disguises, is it not, simply, how^an- 
the negro disarm the prejudices of the 
Southern whites against him, not as a 
man, but a3 an element in politics and in 
government ? 

The Southern white man. believes that 
the leaders of the negroes wish to make 
laws about property which they do not 
own, and to act as magistrates before they 



SSSS^^S&^S^ k-w how to remand I befor, Mfa have 
races carefully and equally. It must be a gov- the moral strength to refuse bribes. in 



them by refusing office until he represents 
more property holders and intelligent men. 
Meantime,, both wealth and knowledge 
are within his own reach, and in their ac- 
quirement by patient effort, he will win 
also the golden opinions of all good men; 

Three things have signally failed, since 
the war, in securing for the race this vitally 
important sympathy and good-will. The 
first is solid race voting ; the second is 
the candidacy of unfit persons for office ; 
and the third, military aid. All these 
things have tended directly to convince 
fair-minded Southerners that it would not 
be safe for them to aitr'the negro to rise. 

In history; only two ways are recorded 
in which a minority has established its 

' civil power. The first of these methods 
is that of military conquest. This course 

' is as utterly out of the question for the 
blacks as it was for the Indians, and can 
be advised by no sane person. The sec- 
ond method is by patiently proving that 
the ill opinions of the majority were 
undeserved, not so much by argument 
as by the demonstration of good works. 
Southerners, like all other men, are open 
to conviction by this method. And 
in ' proportion as religious bigotry is 
more inexorable than race antipathy, will 
the colored people have an easier task 
than the early Christians and the Quakers 
had, in securing the hearty acknowledge- 
ment of their rights of every kind. 



The Cabinet of the Hampton Institute 
has received a valuable addition, by the 
gift of specimens of Liberian products 
.and manufactures from Mr. Edward S. 
Morris of Philadelphia. The specimens 
include coffee hulled and in the berry, 
cacao nuts, palm fruit and palm oil, arrow 
root, ginger, manufactured India rubber, 
and iron ore. For the plates which add 



toward sustaining it, simply to advance the in- 
terest of the Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute. Its correspordence is so valuable to 
young teachers and others who are anxious to 
see the negro problem solved, that the paper 
readily commends itself to the reading public. 



Jlgrirnltural. 



AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION. 
_ , , i. .... , ,| In 1872, a large manufacturing firm in 

„ T ^u t £'! e .. of P? ll, f al P T1 New York called its workmen together, 
Norfolk, Richmond, and of many leading | d anriounced that after a certain date 
journals in Virginia and the South, is ex- 



pressed in the following language of the 
" Richmond Whig" : 

"To President Hayes we would say : We 
will judge your measures in detail. We will 
not sell out for all the paltry offices in your 
gift, but we will sustain your every act that is 
just and right. As we judged Grant and con- 
demned him, not factiously but impartially, 
because he was wrong, so would we apply the 
test to Hayes, and applaud and sustain him in 
his every effort to promote the best interests of 
our 'section and of the common country. We 
advocate no 'new departure,' but we would 
stand fast by the Conservative organization, 
and by our moderation and prudence prove 
that wo are conservatives in fact as well as 



At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society it was reported that thir- 
teen young men from Liberia are now in this 
country at Lincoln University and other insti- 
tutions, preparing for usefulness in the African 
Republic. 

Rev. John B. Pinney, LL. D., formerly Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Colonization Soci- 
ety, is now visiting Liberia for the sixth time. 
He writes from Monrovia, Dec. 6th, 1876, to 
Wm. Coppinger, Esq.: "I am quite agreeably 
surprised to see so general and extensive atten- 
tion to Coffee culture; and despite the calami- 
ties of recent difficulties and the late war, gen- 
eral hopefulness." N. 

Many freedmen in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama and Mississippi have ap- 
plied for help to emigrate to Liberia. Among 
them are two teachers and seven preacher* of 
the gospel. An eloquent colored man, recently 
elected to Congress from the Charleston- dis- 
trict, advocates, in a newspaper abjy edited by 



ality. 



so much to the interest "of our article on ! hi . m «lf, the emigration of 500,000 
Liberia at the Centennial, we are also in- ! fS^™, and thus to promote African nation- 
debted to Mr. Morris. 

Our other plates this month we owe to 
Messrs. Harper Bros, and the American 
Congregational Publishing society. 



Grneiial Eaton, the Federal Commissionei 
of education, has issued his Report for 1875. 
It shows a total school population in ihirty-aix 

' — : *— I states and eight territories, excluding Dela 

Fortunately for the good name of the j • Z^ f^A The 

colored people, such able men as Professor I M &, enr ={,„ entol pupiIs m , be public schools 
John M. Langston and Frederick Doug- j (lf , lU thc 9t , t( . s is 8i 75(1,059. The total num- 
lass, arc likely to be recognized by the U er „f teachers reported is 240,202. In Ala- 
new, administration as representatives of j bamn, Delaware, | Kentucky, Nevada and 
their race, because of their capacity, rather Texas, the same salaries are paid for the same 
than as compensation for wire-pulling. By 1 work to men and women teachers. The tota 
rewarding the meritorious and encourag- income for puhhc schools in all the states and 
& , s\ j 4.1 • i • T territories, except North Carolina, Idaho, 

tug those who have proved their claims to Washington and Wyoming, is $88,048,950. 
universal respecj,, worthy colored youth ; Thc t0 °, expenditures for public schools ! » 



will receive a . stimulus as much needed 
as it is deserved. 

Amidst the conflicting evidence before 
the Congressional Committee in Louisi- 
ana, one agreeable circumstance came out, 
which, as the witness could have had no 
motive for deception, we may perhaps 
venture to believe. Antonio T. Alasco, 
colored,, a canvasser for the Democratic 
party, testifies : " In my speeches I dwelt 
a good deal on school matters, as the 
colored people were more interested in 
schools than. anything else." 



the Union, excluding Delaware, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, Idaho and - the Indian Territory, not re- 
ported, is $81,982,954. The value of school 
property reported from twenty-nine states and 
six territories is $173,833,545. Statistics are 
given of 137 normal schools, with 1,031 in- 
structors and 89,105 students. Fourteen nor- 
mal schools, including the one in Michigan; 
each receive an annual appropriation exceed- 
ing $17,000. Reports exhibit from 131 com- 
mercial and business colleges 594 instructors, 
26,109 pupils, and 19,099 volumes in their 
libraries. There arc 95 kindergarten schools of 
which information is given. These have 216 
teachers and 2,809 pupils. There is an in- 
crease over the number reported last year of 
40 schools, 91 teachers and 1,178 pupils. Forty- 
one schools for the* deaf aud dumb are reported. 
These have 298 instructors, 30 of whom are 
semi-mutes, 5,087 pupils. There are 29,640 
volumes in libraries; value of grounds, build- 
ings) and apparatus, $0,136,815; amount of 
State appropriations duringthe year, $1,049,524; 
amount received from tuition fees, $94,520. 
Twenty-nine schools for the blind, with 498 in 
Btructors and other employes, and 2,054 pupils, 
report. Tire value of grounds, buildings and 
apparatus is $8,898,467; appropriations du _ 
the year, $551,780. A statistical table affords 
information of 278 other institutions, classed as 
follows: Orphan asyluniB, 154{soldiers' orphans' 
homes, 17; infant asylums, ITS; miscellaneous 
"charities, 71; industrial schools, 24. The num- 
ber of inmates reported in these institutions is 
54,204. under the supervision of 1,789 teachers 
and officers. The income reported for last year 
was $2,794,204; the expenditures $3,633,087. 
Eighteen states and the District of Columbia 
report 47 reform schools. Reports were re- 
ceived from nine schools for the feeble-minded. 
The whole number of inmates is 1,372, under 
the supervision of 317 instructors and other em- 
ployes. The Commissioner remarks that the 
effect of the financial depression throughout the 
country is seen in the reduction of the amount 

itorial labors, which wore gradually i of benefactions for educational purposes during 

becoming more arduous, and at the time the i the year now closing, the total being $4, 126,502. 
Star suspended I had not secured an assistant I In 1874 it was $0,053,304, and in 1872, $11,226, 



Or it next issue will contain a full-page 
likeness of President Hayes. The electro- 
plate portrait is the gift of "Harper 
Brothers" of New York, to whom we are 
indebted for the picture of Governor 
Hayes's home in this number. 

The " Southern Workman" is under 
many and constant obligations to the Har- 
pers for the use of valuable cuts. 



every man would receive over and above 
his wages a share in the profits of the bus- 
iness, be they more or less, according to 
the sales. The men received the statement 
with incredulity and returned to their work. 
Six months passed, andthe firm announced 
that it had $4,000 to divide among the men 
in proportion to their wages. The imme- 
diate result of the actual division of the 
money was gratifying to all concerned. 
The men resumed work with remarkable 
animation and industry. Every one be- 
came jealous of his neighbor's work, every 
one became his fellow's overseer. No idle- 
ness now, no "one-handed work," no shirk- 
ing and dilatory pipe-lighting, no guards 
to watch for the foreman, no waste of mate- 
rial and time. Never before had so much? 
work been performed in a day ; never had 
such skill, economy, aptitude and inteUU 
gence been shown at the benches, and nev- 
er had better goods been made. The 
men were apparently satisfied, and the firm 
was more than compensated for the increas- 
ed outlay by the improved quality of the 
goods. Several months passed, and" the 
Souse announced that in a few weeks it 
would have a surplus of ten thousand dol- 
lars to divide among the workmen. Sud- 
denly led away by some epidemic of un- 
reason, the men struck for a reduction of 
time to eight hours. Thc proprietors would 
not consent to this, and as a consequence for 
two weeks the shops were closed. In vain 
were the men shown the money coming to 
them ; in vain was it demonstrated that 
they were making more than men in the 
same line in other shops. They persist- 
ed in the strike till they could hold out no 
longer, and then resumed work as before 
The firm declined to proceed further with 
the co-operative experiment, and what had 
been fair with promise was thus brought 

to a disastrous end Charles Barnard, 

in Scribner. 

VALUE OF TREES IN TOWNS. 1 
Mr. Griffiths, the medical officer of health 
for Sheffield, England, in his report upon 
the sanitary condition of that town during 
1874, makes the following interesting re- 
marks in reference to street trees : " Who- 
ever has visited the boulevards of Conti- 
nental towns or even the square of Lon- 
don, can testify to the advantages of ver- 
dure as offering pleasure to the eye and 
gratification to the mind. Morever, from a 
sanitary point of view, the benefits are of 
incalculable value. It has been asserted 
that the aggregate surfaces of the leaves of 
well-grown elm, lime, and sycamore trees, 
with their 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 leaveB, 
equal to about 200,000 square feet, or about 
five acres; and these are almost constantly 
absorbing and digesting the carbonic acid 
and various exhalations given)off by the pu- 
trefaction of animal arjd vegetable matter, 
and, as if grateful for such support, return 
into the air pure oxygen, which re-invigor- 
ates and renews animal life. Trees thus 
remove poison from our midst, and to be 
without them is an oversight. Trees can 
be had which will exist, with suitable at- 
tention, in any part of the city. Why not, 
with all the above facts before us, have 
them and try them ?" — Boston Journal 
of Chemistry. 



usually find it. If all its good properties 
were carefuu£_gathered, and saved by the 
use of absorbents', it would be worth much 
more' than this. There are 1 two ways of 
doing this, equally effectual^-daily sweep- 
ing and gathering into barrels or boxes, 
or by frequent deposits of absorbents un- . 
der the perches. . The former method in- 
volves a good deal of labor,' and is resort- 
ed to only by those who insist upon the 
utmost neatness in the hen-house. The 
droppings deposited in the barrels are 
covered daily with plaster, dry peat, or 
some other good absorbent. - Our own 
method is to apply the absorbents fre- 
quently under the roosts. The hennery 
has a cemented floor, and is built into a 
bank, fronting on the south, with a large 
supply of windows to give light and heat. 
Spring water is brought into the poultry- 
house by a pipe, and by the turning of a 
faucet a constant supply of fresh water is 
secured. The whole floor is covered with 
absorbents of various kinds, in which the 
fowls scratch and dust themselves as free- 
ly as they please. The staple absorbent 
in summer is dry garden soil or road dust, 
gathered as the state of the weather per- 
mits. In the winter it is sifted harch^oal 
ashes from the furnace. In addition to ■ 
this, sea weed, and the wrack from 
the shore are frequently thrown .in, 
which furnishes food for the fowls, 
as well as helps the manure heap. As 
soon as the smell of ammonia is de- 
tected, more earth is added, and thus the 
pile of manure grows gradually through 
the year. It is removed as often as ma- 
nure is wanted in the garden, at planting, 
or to assist growing crops. It needB to 
be used with caution, either in the dry or 
liquid state. We have large faith in the 
economy of liquid manure, applied to 
fruits and vegetables in the isummer. It 
is very good in dry weather, and not 
much less good in wet, if the soil is well 
drained. The quantity of water that 
plants will take up in the growing season 
is wonderful. We keep a large tank, 
which is supplied with manure and water 
from the hennery, lined with brick; stone, 
or cement, so as to be fire-proof. The sill 
of the shed crosses it on a level with the 
ground, and as the ashes are never per- 
mitted to reach this sill, there can be no 
danger that fire may be communicated to 
it by live coals which are sometimes 
thrown out amongst the ashes. The larg- 
er part or the bin is outside of the shed, , 
and it would be well when making it to 
have it large enough to hold at least a 
wagon load. When this quantity has ac- 
cumulated, it should be removed. Where 
earth closets are used, fine coal ashes are 
an excellent substitute for dry earth, and 
they may then go from the earth closet to 
the compost heap. The ashes make use- 
ful material for walks and roads about 
the farm or garden, and when employed 
for this purpose, it is desirable to have a 
large quantity at once. 



Key. B. Japhet Medley, in notifying us 
of the' discontinuance of his excellent pa- 
per, the Morning Star, published at Mayo, 
Va., says: 

"It was not exactly tho want of money 
or the lack of ardent friends that caused our 
suspension, but merely the fact that my 
school this year numbers one hundred and fifty- 
seven regular scholars, with a probability of 
an addition of twenty or thirty more during 
the spring, and I had no one at all to assist me 



HEN MANURE IN THE GARDEN. 

One of the best fertilizers, within easy 
reach of the farmer and villager, is the 
contents of the hennery. This often goes 
to waste, and the hens -find their own 
lodgings in trees, and on sheds, and »ther 
out-buildings. But on most farms there 
is a roost under cover, where the drop- 
pings accumulate, and are kept in a dry 
state. As a rule, not much care is be- 
Btowed upon it. Often it lies upon the 
floor without absorbents/ the ammonia 
constantly escaping, to the injury of -the 
fowls. Sometimes it has an annual clean- 
ing, but oftener it lies for years only 

J«or suspenaed 1 naa not securea in asuuuni i in u to fo,w»,ow, «ua m 101*, »!.,««<,• a ,„_,„ _,,.„. it ,» 

teacher for my school. I do not only wish you 977. In educational benefactions Pennsylvania wasting. Analysis shows it to De ex 



A GREAT NATIONAL WORK- 



and all thc objects of intercut exhibited in them* 
James D. McCabe, author of "The Centennial His- 
tory of the United States," Etc. Embellished with 
over 300 Jtne engravings of buildings and scenes in 
the Oreal Exhibition. 

The National Publishing Co. ot Philadelphia have is- 
Bueil a large auil handsome volume bearing the above 
title* The intense interest everywhere manifested in 
the great Exhibition, and the eager desire to obtain a 
compute nnd connected account of it. will unquestiona- 
bly cause this book to have a very eiftaatve sale. 

This History of the Centennial Exhibition Is not a dry 
list of the articles exhibited. It is a superb volume or 
874 pages, from the pen of one of the most popular an' 
thowof the day. fir. McCabe received the constant 
and sympathetic assistance of the Centennial author- 
ities, alid enjoyed peculiar advantages in the prepara- 
tion of this work. He went, note-book in hand, through 
every' department of the Exhibition, and the result of 
his labors is a work abounding in brilliant descriptions 
of the great World's Fair. He traces the history of the 
great enterprise from its inception, to its triumphant 
Tlllilni flrr Be then takes ••- ' 

• -■■ grounds, giviL.„ 

, .1 other feature of interest within them. 

taken through the Main building. Machinery 
Hall, the Agricultural and Hortlcultural^r 



of the great 1 

great enterpri-Hc iitjiii ii« luwt-v^ 
closing day. He then takes us through every part of 
the Exhibition grounds, giving hrU lant accounts of ev- 
ery building and other feature of interest -™- 
We are taken through the Main bulldliu. 
Hall, the Agricultural and Horticultural Halls, .the Art 
(Jailer}', the Government Building, and aU the other 
structures, and our deepest attention held all the 
time by the descriptions of the rare and beautiful ob- 
jects contained in them. . Lwiii. 
— book Is written with a vigor and brilliancy which 
r it a complete and Mp-lflre plctare of the great 
's Fair and which make it invaluable to all classes 



this wont. 10 loose wuu unr '™™ j ...M 

will be a pleasing souvenir of their visit, and enabl 
them to recall the magnificent scenes they nave ^wit- 
nessed. To those who could not make the Journey, 
the book is a necessity, for it wM enable them 
to enjoy the delights of a thorough acquaintance with 
the great ExhlbiUon in the quietude of their own 
h Thework Is superbly Ulustrated. The price _to low . 
and within the reach of an. It is sold by auhscnot on 
only, and the publishers want agents la every county. 



The Penny ye Meant to Gi'e. 

There's a funny tale of a stingy man 

Who was none too got*!, though he might liave 
heen worse, 

Who went to hiK church on n Sunday night. 
And carried along his well-filled purse. 

When the sexton came with his lagging-plate,— 
The church was hut <!i>u with the (-undies' 
light,- . * 

The mingy man fumhled all through his purse. 
Antl chose a coin by touch, n in 1 not hy sight. 

It's an odd thing, now, that guinea/ should be 
So like unto pennies in shape and size. 

"Th^poqr must' notglfSpS pennies despise." 

The penny fell down with a clatter and ring: 

And hack in his seat leaned the stiiury man. 
"The world is si. full ..f the poor," h-^thought. 



They lend to him who 
It will not so bad an investment be." 

" "Na, na. mon!" the chuckling sexton cries out; 

"The Lord Is nae cheated: he kens thee well; 
He knew it Mas nnlv by accident ,. 
That out of thy fingers the guinea fell. 



e penny ye meant to gi'e. 

There's a comfort, too. in the liuie.tale, 
A serious side as well as a joke.— 

A comfort for all the generous j>oor. 
In the comical words the sexton spoke,— 



And us credit in his a. nut 

For all the pennies we tonjs to jrT 



SI. NiehoU 



CENTENNIAL VIEWS. 

Liberia's exhibit. 

The little republic of Liberia is the child 
of the United States republic as this is of Eng- 
land, iu sentimenf though tint in race. If the 
child left home because it could not be happy 
there, why so did its mother before it, yet 
England is proud now of America, and Amer- 
ica will yet be proud of Liberia, if she is not 
so already ; while, &? America, when she set 
np for herself could do no better than arrange 
her household government on the basis of the 
good old English common law, so Liberia has 
shown her filial respect by framing her con- 
stitution upon the model which the fore- 
fathers of America gave her. 

She is a little republic still, it is true, only 
about half as large as the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, but she is only thirty years old yet, and 
she has plenty of room to spread in ; she can 
say as well as the old Revolutionary poet 
could : ' 

" No pent-up Utlca. confines our powers. 
But the whole boundless continent is ours." 

She was invited to her parent's birth-day 
party and meant. to come, but having a little 
" unpleasantness'' on her hands just at that 
time with an Aboriginal tribe on her borders, 
— in frontier difficulties the U. S. can sympa- 
thize — she had to use up her spare pocket 
money, and was obliged to decline the invita- 
tion. 

Fortunately for her, and her friends, her 
Resident Commissioner to whom she had en- 
trusted the charge of her exhibit, when she ex- 
pected to make one, was Mr. Edward S. Mor- 
ris of Philadelphia, a man whose heart is 
in his hand and his hand in Liberia's. 
Most of the commerce between America 
and Liberia is carried on through the firm 
of E. S. Morris & Co., and it is a firm af- 
ter an original pattern, its prime motive being 
not personal aggrandizement, but the develop- 
ment of a country and the elevation of a peo- 
ple. It has warehouses in Liberia, at Monro- 
via, Half Cape, on Mount River, and Luther- 
an Mission, and a farm, "Morris Farm," on 
8t. Paul's River. To the Liberiaus its motto 
is "A School-house every year," nnd its watch- 
word is " Plant coffee." Schqpls have been 
established, the condition of membership of 
which is that every pupil shall plant a certain 
number of coffee trees a year. "The Liberia 
Advocate," published in Philadelphia and 
Monrovia, is translated into Arabic, and cir- 
culated among the tribes of the interior to in- 
duce them to jqin in the industry, the price of 
the paper in Africa being "one bushel of un- 
hulled coffee per year, in advance." The 
'commerce thus developed- is already a success 
and will be a magnificent one. Already th 
firm have found it necessary to build a steam- 
boat, the "City of Philadelphia," to run 
the St. Paul's river, Liberia, for their trade. 

When Liberia was forced out of the Exhibi- 
tion by the war on her hands, Morris & Co., 
unwilling to see her lose the great opportuni- 
ty of this introduction to the markets of the 
world, resolved to put the enterprise through 
N themselves. The great exertions which this 
resolve necessitated occasioned the death of 
one of the members of the company, Mr. J. O. 
It Stockham, and it is entirely to the enterr 

Erise and indomitable energy of this firm that 
iberia owes its very creditable and interest- 



The Exhibit was well placed in Agricul- 
tural Hall, and was vlBited by thousands daily. 
The diploma of merit awarded by the judges to 
Morris & Co. is the least of its success, and of 
small account compared with the verdict of the 
multitudes who will carry the news of the su- 
periority of Liberian products all over the 
world and create a demand for them in 
distant countries of the globe. 

As Liberia is a tropical country lying 
only four degrees north of the Equator, 
with a calendar from .which autumn and 
winter have dropped out, and having but 
two seasons, a rainy warm one and a 
dry hot one, of course its products are 
tropical. Its principal ones, and those 
which thus far form its "commerce, were 
thus set forth on the Liberian "Bulletin 
Board" at the Centennial. 
LIBERIA offebs: — Coffee, Palm Oil, Palm 
Kernels, Indigo, Cocoa, Ivory, Iron 
Ore, Sugar, Palm Soap, Palm Kernel 
Oil, Arrow Root, Ginger, Cam- Wood, 
Hard Woods. 
In czclianqc for these 

LIBERIA W1U. TAKE:— School 

Books, Agricultural Imple- 
mentsy Dry Goods, Provis- 
ions, Shoes, Notions, Hol- 
low-ware, Hardware, Canned 
Fruits, Brass Kettles. Tobac- 
co, — Everything but Rum. 



very fragrant; the berries when ripe for picking 
are a beautiful red, and grow in thick clusters 
at the foot of the leaves When picked they 
are dried on out-door drying floors, the hull 
Bhriveling and turning brown. The next 
thing is to get this hull off. In Cuba this is 
done in the "pulping mill," a circular trough 
in which the berries are fermented in a 
bath for twelve hours to soften the hull 
which is rubbed off by a large wheel 
revolving in the trough. A second drying 
and pulping is necessary to take off the 
inner skin, and to restore the color lost 
in the process, lamp-black is added, or 
some planters use charcoal, soapstone, or 
white lead. The Liberian hulling ma- 
chine makes an immense saving, not only 
in time and expense, but in the quality of 
' the berry which cannot but deteriorate in 
the repeated fermentings, dryings and 
colorings. The bag of red- ripe, well-dried, 
unhulled Liberian coffee is poured into 
the huller and almost instantly hulled, 
sorted by sizes and bagged for sale 
with its natural color and full 
strength untouched. The Mor- 
ris and Woodruff huller will 
thus dispose of thousands of 
pounds a day, and is kept run- 
ning by the use of the coffee 
■Us as fuel. It is an un- 
eldy looking affair, but 




COFFEE DISPLAY. 



The head of the list, as you notice, is coffee. 
This is the most important and valuable of Li- 
berian products, and the one on which she 
challenges the world. One of the most strik- 
ing features of the exhibition, over which the 
Lone Star flag waved proudly, was a frame- 
work on which were ranged two great pyra- 
mids of glass jars filled with ten or fifteen spec- 
imen varieties of coffee— Mocha, Brazil, Java, &c. 
— compared with the Liberian, which decided- 
ly excelled all others in size and color and fra- 
grance. Near it stood the great steam coffee 
huller invented by Mr. Morris, assisted by a 
machinist. The superior quality of Liberian 



when it starts off hulling and sorting and bag- 
ging, it seems as if it must have brains. So it 
has — in the head of its inventor. By this in- 
vention alone, Mr. Morris would have conferred 
an incalculable benefit upon Liberia, and de- 
serves her lasting gratitude. 

THE PALM PRODUCTS. 

The Palm tree is the most peculiar, the most 
beautiful, and, next to the coffee tree, the. most 
valuable of Liberian products. 

It furnishes "wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and oil that maketh his face to 
I shine," cabbage for his table (costly cabbage 
' it is) and fibres for his baskets and hats. A 




s depends largely upon the new process of 
ng by this machine, of which she has ex 



coffee 
hulling . 
elusive possession. 

Coffee grows wild in Liberia but is much im- 
proved by cultivation. The grains are planted 
in a nursery, and the young tree is transplanted 
when a foot and a-half high. Some trees get their 
growth in five or six years, f 
being eight feet. The graiL „ 
covered with a hull — though some of the Libe- 
rian berries on exhibition boasted three grains. 
The trees begin to bear in three years from 
the planting. At the end of the fourth year, 
the average yield iB one pound to each tree, at 
the end of the sixth year, four poundr 



AFRICAN IVORY. 

palm tree with its tall, notched stem, and 
feathery crown of great leaves, under which 
the red nuts cluster, is a graceful and beauti- 
ful object. It is shelter, food and raiment to 
the native, and the wild Arabs of the desert 
are said to love their date-palms next to their 
rage height horses. The variety of palm from which the 
oil is made usually grows to the height of 
about twenty-five feet. The nuts grow in 
bunches under the leaves. They are about an 
inch long, and have a fibrous covering, inside 
of which is a deep red pulp, and inside of that 



stone. The natives climb the trees by the 



sumaTtree. have" 'yVeVed from ' ten to twenty I aid of loops of rope A red oitfs made from 
pounds of coffee at one picking, and a story is the pulp of the nut, and a milky white oil 
told of one giant tree in Monrovia, above tventy from the kernel of the stone. It is used Dy 
feet in height, which yielded at one picking four | the natives as olive oil is in Italy, as a substi- 
and a-half bushels of coffee in the hull, which, ] tute for butter and lard, and kerosene. We 
on being shelled and dried, weighed thirty-one i do not want it for these purposes, as it grows 



to mnke our faces and bodies shine with 
\ the natives do. anointing their skin to 
preserve it from the burning tropical sun, and 
the- attacks oTvstinging insects. We, use it to 
some extent in medicine, as a liniment for 
bruises and rheumatism. Its principal value 
in commerce, however, is when manufactured 
into soap. It is exported for that purpose in 
Hrgc quantities, but as it is always rancid by 
the time it reaches foreign markets, it is very 
much better to manufacture it in Africa while 
it is sweet with a fragrance like violets. .Mor- 
ris & Co. manufacture it upon their estate, 
and" warrant it free from all adulteration. 
They also import the oil in jars sealed closely 
to keep it from spoiling. The soap is of a 
brownish yellow color.. It is very pleasant 
for toilet and shaving purposes being smooth 
and excellent for the skin. All these pajm 
products were e.xl ibited, and attracted mupb 
interest. 

The palm calibi gc we have spoken of as a 
costly native dish is the head of .youpg leaves 
starting under the old ones. When boiled it 
tastes something like cabbage. The natives 
are fond of it, und sometimes cut a tree-xlown 
to get it, and they might as well get it this 
way as to take the trouble of climbing after it, 
for" cutting it off kills the tree in either case, 
and this tree cabbage is, therefore, a very ex- 
travagant luxury except where the trees are in 
very great abundance, and the market toojar 
off to send the oil to it. This difficulty of get- 
ting to mnrket is, as you may well suppose, 
the great obstacle to commerce in Africa. 
The opening up of good roads and railroads 
will be one of the most efficient and absolute- 
ly necessary means of the civilization and de- 
velopment of Africa. Mr. Morris is fully alive 
to the importance of this, and his steamer 
City of Philadelphia, to run on the St. Paul's, 
and schooner the ' ' Go- Ahead, "which will ply 
on the smaller navigable rivers, are expected 
to stimulate trade till a railroad becomes a 
necessity that will brftg about its own realiz- 
ation. 

OTHKIl PRODUCTS EXHIBITED. 

The cacao, from which chocolate is made, 
grows on a tree about thirty feet high. The 
fruit is pulpy, containing numerous seeds 
resembling almond kernels, which arc ground 
into powder which made into paste and sweet- 
ened forms the article of commerce. Indigo 
grows like a weed in Liberia, but its manu- 
facture requires considerable care. The arrow 
root is abundant. It takes its name from the 
shape of the root which is straight and taper- 
ing, sometimes eight inches long. In manu- . 
facturiug it, the roots are washed and beaten 
to a pulp. This pulp is stirred in water, when 
the fibrous refuse sinks to the bottom and is 
removed, leaving a milky fluid. This is al- 
lowed to stand several hours when the starch 
sinks in fine white powder to the bottom. Af- 
ter lepcated washings and settlings it is dried 
iu the sun. A bushel of roots produces about 
eight pounds of powder. It is used in Libe- 
ria as a substitute for wheat flour, and though 
it has not all the nourishing properties of 
wheat, is a good food for that tropical cli- 
mate. 

Ginger root of a superior, quality was ex- 
hibited. This is one of the most abundant, 
easily cultivated and marketable of the 
products of Liberia. 

A very handsome collection of native woods 
was exhibited, polished to show their grain 
and color ; among them the cam-wood — a very 
hard, close-grained wood, susceptible of a 
high polish, and making beautiful ornaments, 
crosses, sleeve buttons, necklaces <fcc. It is, 
when fresh cut, of a brilliant red, clouded 
and veined with yellow and black, but turning 
gradually darker on exposure to the air. Its 
principal use is as a dye wood. It is one of 
the most valuable dye woods in the world, 
and hundreds of tons arc exported annually for 
this purpose. Another valuable tree is the 
caoutchouc or India-rubber tree. Specimens 
of the gum natural and manufactured were ex- 
hibited. 

The sugar-cane is abundant enough in Libe- 
ria to make her independent of the rest of the 
world, and of a quality which will make her 
a competitor of the West Indies when her 
commerce and manufactures are developed. 
Good specimens were among the exhibits. 

A group of elephants' tusks, arranged in an . 
arch, made an effective display. The ele- 
phants UBed to abound near tbe coast, but are 
now only fo»nd in the interior where they are 
numerous and hunted by the natives for their 
ivory. 

One of the most suggestive exhibits -was 
that of samples of iron ore from native beds 
yet scarcely begun to be developed. So rich 
is this ore that the natives hammer their rude 
implements from it without smelting it first. 
It contains from eighty to ninety per cent, of 
metal. 

NATIVE CURIOSITDSB AND MANUFACTURES. 

Knives and hunting javelins, and swords 
thus hammered with stones from the ore were 
shown. With the javelins or spears the 
natives bring down the largest game. 

An African canoe, or dug-out, fifteen feet 
long, and but fifty pounds in weight, was 
shown. It had been hollowed out of a log 
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with implements of native manufacture. In 
such canoes, paddled with one short, broad 
oar, the natives, fifty or more, swarm out from 
shore on the arrival of a trading vessel. Each 
has his bag of coffee on board, and the first 
who lays his band on the ship claims and is 
allowed the sole right to trade with it till he 
sells out his stock. 

War horns made of elephants tusks were ex- 
hibited, and a deep, mellow blast was blown 
for us on one of them by a young Liberian 
who was one of Mr. Morris's clerks. 

A loom and shuttle, weighing together but 
one pound and fourteen ounces, was shewn, 
with some of the narrow strips, four inches 
wide, of the cloth the natives weave upon it, 
sewing them together to form the width they 
desire. Among the curiosities were a chief's 
robe embroidered with Arabic characters, 
war hats of leather tanned with the hair on 
and trimmed with shells, and a grce-grce or 
charm made of folds of paper covered with 
Mohammedan words, and believed to pre-, 
serve the wearer's life from accident. 

An African mail-bag, large enough, to hold 
not more than two letters, was indeed a 
curiosity. It is worn round the neck of the 
runner who carries it. When the distance is 
great or great speed is required, the runners 
are relieved in every two nriles. 

YOUNG NATIVE STUDENTS. 

Certainly one of the most interesting and 
hopeful of the exhibits was that of photo- 
graphs of young native students now at 
school in this country — at Lincoln University 
— and expecting to return as teachers anji 
ministers to their own people. One of these 
photographs was taken just after their arri- 
val in this country, the other recently, after 
they had been some time at school. The im- 
provement) in their faces and bearing is very 
marked. It was to be expected, and it is 
very encouraging. Of all the products of 
Liberia, her men and women are those it will 
pay best to cultivate and develop — and all 
other development is accessory to this. 

The Libenan exhibit, as a whole, could not 
fail to excite the interest of all concerned in 
the world's commerce, and to gladden the 
hearts and strengthen the hands of nil who 
hope for Liberia's future prosperity, and arc 
laboring to hasten it in its time. 



HOUSE AND HOME. 

PUDDINGS AND CAKE. 

TROY PUDDINO. 

One cup milk; one cup molasses; one cup 
Buet chopped fine, or butter ; two cups raisins ; 
flour enough to make a thick batter; one tea- 
spoonful saleratus. Boil four hours, eat with 
sauce. 

BERRY PUDDING. 

Two cups molasses; one cup milk; three 
cupB flour; one-half cup butter; two cups ber- 
ries; two eggs; one teaspoonful saleratus. 
Bake. \ 

POP-OVERS. 

B Two teacups flour ; two of milk ; two eggs ; 
salt; a piece of butter the size of a walnut 
(melted). Bake in cups in a quick oven. 

HICK PUDDING. 

Mix two cups cold boiled rice with a quart 
of milk, a little sugar and salt, and the grated 
rind of one lemon. Bake in a slow oven. 

TAPIOCA PUDDING. 

Six tablespoonfuls tapioca soaked all night 
in one pint cold water. In the morning turn 
off the water ; add a little salt, the yolks of 
three eggs, one cup sugar, one quart milk; 
boil like custard. Put it in a dish, and when 
cool stir in lightly the beaten whites ; flavor 
with vanilla, and eat cold. 

ANOTHER. 

Put one quart tapioca in one quart cold 
water. Set it in a warm place till it becomes 
clear. Pare and quarter apples ; put them in 
a pudding dish with a little sugar and nut- 
meg. Add a little salt to the tapioca; pour it 
over the apples and bake till they are tender. 
Serve with sugar and cream or milk. 

APPLE PUDDING. 

Pare and grate eight apples. Measure in a 
cup or bowl and add same quantity bread 
crumbs, three eggs, one and a-half pints milk, 
and a little sugar and cinnamon. Bake, and 
eat with cream, or omit the cream and eat 
with sweet sauce. 

ANOTHER. 

Pare the apples and stew till tender ; beat 
up light with a little sugar and cinnamon. 
Line a mold or baking dish with slices of 
buttered bread ; pour in the apple and cover 
the top with buttered bread. Bake and eat 
with sweet sauce. 

r.READ PUDDniG. 

Cut the bread into small, square pieces. 
Make a custard of a quart of milk, the yolks 
of two eggs, sugar and a little nutmeg; add 
half a cup of seeded raisins. Mix all in\ deep 
dish and bake a very light brown. Bent the 
whites of the eggs very light with just enough 
sugar to -stiffen, and, when the pudding is 
cool, drop this in spoonfuls on the top. Put 
it back in the oven till the white of the eggs 
is lightly browned. 

ANOTHER. 

Two cups bread crumbs; one quart milk; 
three well-beaten eggs; a little salt; one-fourth 



teaspoonful soda dissolved in a little warm 
wator. Bake and eat with sweet sauce. 

SPONGE PUDDIBG. 

One-half cup butter; two cups sugar, three 
eggs ; three and one-half cups flour ; one cup 
milk; one teaspoonful soda; two of cream 
tartar. Bake in cups and eat with sweet 
sauce. 

INDIAN PUDDING. 

One quart milk ; one teacup molasses ; one 
cup suet; one heaping cup Indian meal; one 
egg; a little ginger, cinnamon and salt. Heat 
the milk, and stir into it the meal wet with 
cold milk. Let it boil for two minutes. 
When cold add the other ingredients. 

Beat together one cup fine sugar and one-half 
cup butter. Flavor with vanilla or nutmeg. 

SOFT SAUCE. 

One pint hot water ; one tablespoonful but- 
ter; three full tablespoonfuls sugar. While 
boiling stir in one tablespoonful cornstarch 
dissolved in cold water. Flavor with vanilla 
or lemon and nutmeg. 

PASTRY. 

Take equal parts butter and lard and chop 
them into the flour; add sufficient cold water 
to moisten, a little salt, and roll as little as 
possible. For one pie the proportions are one 
cup flour, butter and lard the size of a small 
egg. Pastry which is chopped in this way is 
much lighter than if mixed with the hand; 
but, however made, it is an unwholesome and 
expensive food and should be very seldom 
eaten. 

CRULLERS. 

One cup milk; one cup sugar; five eggs — 
whites and yolks beaten separately ; teaspoon- 
ful soda ; two tea--;poonfuls cream tartar ; but- 
ter size of an egg;' a little nutmeg; flour 
enough to make a thick paste. Cut into 
shapes and drop into boiling lard or beef fat. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

One pint milk ; three eggs ; two cups sugar ; 
one cup butter or lard ; one gill fresh yeast ; 
gratted orange peel and nutmeg ; flour enough 
to make a stiff paste. Boll into balls and cook 
like crullers. 

SPONGE CAKE. 

One lb. sugar; one-half lb. flour; ten eggs; 
one lemon. Mix the yolks of the eggs with 
the sugar for about ten minutes, then add the 
whites well beaten; sift the flour in quickly 
and put at once in a hot oven. Bake twenty 
minutes. The peel of the lemon to be grated 
and the juice to be squeezed in while the eggs 
are beaten. 



make it just thick enough to roll out. Mold 
as little as possible. 

CUP CAKE. 

One-half cup butter; two cups sugar; three 
eggs ; four cups flour ; one cup milk ; one tea- 
spoonful soda ; two of cream tartar. Flavor 
with vanilla or lemon. 

Fit U IT CAKE. 

One cup butter; four cups sugar; two cups 
milk ; yolks of six eggs well beaten ; two tea- 
spoonfuls soda; four of cream tartar; eight 
cups flour; one cup of citron nnd one cup of 
raisins, both chopped fine. Spice with nut- 
meg and 



Three cups light dough ; one cup butter and 
lard; three eggs; two cups sugar; one-half 
cup milk; one-half teaspoonful soda; nutmeg 
and cinnamon ; one cup raisius and citron. If 
not stiff enough, add a little flour. 

ANOTnEK. 

Three lbs. Hour;, one and one-half lbs. 
sugar; one-half lb. butter; one-half lb. lnrd ; 
three eggs; one pint milk : one-half pint yeast. 




LII1ERIAN PRODUCT. 

pice with mace and nutmeg, and if you 
like add raisins and citron. 

The afternoon before you want to bake 
put half the shortening and hall the sugar 
into the milk and scald it; when cool 
add the yeast and flour. When it is 
raised, which will lie sometime during the 
evening, work in the rest of the sugar and 
shortening. In the morning add the 
, well beaten, the spice and fruit, put 
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BOSTON TEACAKE. 

Two cups white sugar; two cups milk; two 
eggs; one-half cup Dutter; one teaspoonful 
soda; two teaspoonfuls cream tartar; four 
cups flour; spice. 

GINGERBREAD. 

Three cups flour; one-half cup butter; one 
cup molasses ; one-half cup milk ; one egg ; ta- 
blespoonful ginger ; one teaspoonful soda ; two 
of cream tartar. 

GINGBRSNAPS. 

One large cup butter and lard; one large 
cup sugar; one large cup molasses; one-balf 
large cup cold water; one teaspoonful soda 
dissolved in a little warm water ; flour enough 
to make a stiff dough. Roll very thin and 
bake quickly. 

SUGAR COOKrES. 

Two cups sugar; one-half cup butter; one- 
half cup lard ; one cup milk ; one teaspoonful 
soda dissolved in a little warm water ; flour to 



it in the pans and let it rise again before 
baking. 

HARD GINGERBREAD. 

One cup molasses; one-half cup butter; 
tablespoonful ginger; oue teaspoonful salera- 
tus dissolved in half a cup warm water ; flour 
enough to roll. 

HARRISON CAKE. 

Two cups molasses heated with half a cup 
butter and lard and one cup sugar; one tea- 
spoonful cloves; two teaspoonfuls saleratus; 
one cup sour cream if you nave it, if not, one 
cup sour milk and a little more butter ; flour 
to thicken as gingerbread ; raisins. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEEF TEA. 

Cut fresh beef into pieces an inch square, 
remove all fat and boil slowly for three nours 
in a tin or porcelain-lined saucepan. You can 



add more or less water as you want the tea 
weak or strong. When sufficiently boiled 
take out the meat, and when the broth is 
quite cold skim off all the grease (if you are 
in a hurry and cannot wait for it to cool, 
strain through flannel) ; heat with a little salt 
just before you want to use it. 

INDIAN MEAL GRUEL. 

Two quarts boiling water ; one cup -Indian 
meal ; a little salt. Wet the meal to a smooth 
paste and stir it into the water when actually 
boiling, and boil slowly half an hour, stirring 
all the time. Oatmeal gruel is made in (he 
same way. f 

MILK AND RICE GRUEL. 

Wet two heaping tablespoonfuls ground rice 
with cold milk and stir into one quart boiling 
milk. Boil ten minutes and add a little salt. 
Sago and arrowroot are made in the same way. 

APPLE WATER. 

Take one large juicy apple, pare and nuarter 
but do not core it. Add three cups cold 
water and boil (closely covered) until the ap- J 
pie stews to pieces. Strain at once, squeezing 
the apple through the cloth; strain 
this again through a finer rag; sweet- 
en and drink with ice, and, if you 
like, a very little lemon juice. This is 
excellent in fevers and colds, as are, 
also drinks made from acid jellies 
dissolved in water. 

^ SOFT SOAP. 

Two bars common yellow soap ; two 
lbs. washing soda; two oz. borax. 
Dissolve in eight quarts warm water. 
The water must be kept warm (with- 
out boiling) until the ingredients are 
thoroughly dissolved. 

| BURNS AND SCALDS. 

Cover at once with soft linen 
wet with sweet-oil. Do not remove 
the linen until the burn is healed, but 
wet frequently with the oil. 

CUTS. 

Bind up carefully with soft linen 
and keep wet with laudanum. If 
the blood flows freely, put on cob- 
webs. 

POISONS. 

For any poison drink at once a glass 
of cold water in which has been dis- 
solved a teaspoonful of ground mus- 
tard and one of common salt. This 
is an emetic, and should, after its ac- 
tion, be followed by . the white of 
two raw eggs. A physician should 
always be sent for at once. 



Iron mold can usually be taken out with 
fresh currant juice, but is very troublesome. 
Mildew, by oxalic acid. 
Ink, while wet, by milk; when dry (from 
anything white), by oxalic acid. 

Grease can be removed sometimes by French 
chalk ; sometimes by borax dissolved in warm 
water; sometimes (as in the case of candle 
grease) by laying thin paper on the spot and 
with a hot iron ; sometimes by ben- 
zine, — and sometimes not at all. 

MEASURES. 

One heaping quart sifted flour 
weighs one pound; one quart fine 
sugar and one quart softened but- 
ter weigh one pound; one quart 
brown sugar or one quart Indian 
meal weighs one lb. two oz. 

INSECTS. 

Cockroaches and beetles may be 
got rid of by sprinkling powdered 
borax on the shelves, sinks, etc., 
which they frequent. Ants, by 
putting almond kernels on the 
shelves, etc. The ants will leave 
everything else for these, and you 
can brush them off into hot water, 
destroying hundreds at once. 
Bedbugs will yield to nothing but 
perfect cleanliness. Moth will not 
eat anything in a chest or trunk 
in which there is a strong odor 
of camphor. Brush all woollens 
and furs carefully and sprinkle 
with camphor gum. 

SALT PORK. 

Cover, the bottom of the barrel 
with salt an inch deep. Put 
down one layer of pork and 
cover with one-half inch salt, continuing thus 
till the barrel is full. Then pour in as much 
strong pickle as the barrel will hold. Pack 
as tight as possible, and keep the pork always 
under the brine. 

HAMS. 

For six hams make a brine strong enough 
to bear a potato ; add one-fourth lb. saltpetre 
dissolved in warm water, and sugar enough to 
make the mixture slightly sweet. Soak the 
hams in this for ten or twelve dayB, take them 
out, and, when thoroughly .dry, smoke until 
they are of a deep brown. Then wrap in cot- 
ton cloth or brown paper and pack in a box or 
barrel with coarse salt enough to' completely 
cover tbem. Hams cured in this way may be 
kept for two or three years. 

COFFEE. 

The best coffee-pot is one so arranged that 
the groundB do not get into the coffee at all, 
and this end is reached by means of a little 
cylinder with a fine sieve at the bottom which 
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atands on top the coffee-pot. The ground cof- 
fee is put into this cylinder, and the boiling 
water being poured upon it drains into the pot 
below. Thia ensures clear, strong coffee with- 
out further trouble 1 and is the simplest possi- 
ble method. 

. TEA. 

Put the tea, in the proportion of one tea- 
spoonful to each person, into the pot (which 
should 'first have been iheated), pour boiling 
water oh it and set it for five minutes whereit 
will keep hot without boiling. 

Finis. 

* r 



MESSENGERS OF SPRING. 

Holding her court among the jasmine flowers, 
Thus spoke sweet Spring upon one sunny day: 
"Who loves me well enough to leave these bow- 

, era 

And bear glad tidings up the northward way, 
To set green fields a'growing. 
And farmer-folk a-sowing, 
And hearts aglee with knowing , 

I bring the sunshine and the flowery May f" 

"I will go first," the sweet South Wind replied, 
"And kiss the trees and make them dream of 
leaves, 

Fill with rich prophecies tho welkin wide 
Of daisied meadows and of barveBt sheaveB, 
Of happy cattle straying. 
And men and maidens haying, 
And little children playing. 
And scented gardens, and bird-haunted eaves." 

Then sang the birds: "We to the North will go, 
Each bird a promise on a glancing wing; 
For men do know we wander to and fro, 
Haunting forever thy sweet presence, Spring ; 
■ All trust our ancient token, 
Our songs so long bespoken, 
Our promise never broken, 
And our glad news shall make the wildwoods 

So even when south winds begin to blow, 
And elms with tiny spears salute the flowers. 
And maples on the lawn blush xed and glow, 
And the bright sunshine smiles away the show 



From woods with mosses hoary, 
And isles of tropic glory. 
Birds bring the old, sweet Btory 
Of Spring's return to apple-blossom bowers. 

On every tree there is a singing bird, 

In every grove such joyful melody 

That the song-sparrow, anxious to be heard, 

Singeth on tip-toe in his ecstasy: 

"The Spring is coming 1 greet her ! 

The Spring is coming ! meet her ! 

For, oh I she is far sweeter 
Than Summer's rose or Autumn's luxury I" 



HAMPTON I58TITUTE LECTURES OH 
TEACHING; 

ut prof. f. a. a 
lecture vii. 
Recitations. 
lBt. Teacher's preparation for recitation. 
2d. Pupil's preparation for recitation. 
3d. Objects Of recitation. 
4th How to conduct recitation. 

What ! has a teacher to prepare for a reci- 
tation ! Certainly ; just as much as a pupil has 
to, and that all of you who have been teach- 
ers need not to be told. A teacher who 
comes to a recitation unprepared, suffers and 
so do his pupils. 

But what ought to be a teacher's prepara- 
tion for a recitation 1 Not all teachers know 
that, or there would bo fewer poor teachers 
and poor scholars. 

We should say first : that to be a good teach- 
er he must have a general knowledge of the 
subject {aught. We considered this some- 
what in our last lecture. You cannot teach 
what you have never learned. It is painful 
and pitiful to see a teacher attempt to teach a 
class and have to look at the book every time 
the pupil gives an answer, to see whether it is 
the right one or not. His pupils very soon 
find out that he knows no more about it than 
they do, and that idea is fatal to the confi- 
dence and respect without 'which the pupil 
cannot improve, and without commanding 
which the teacher cannot succeed. Of course 
the wider and more solid and thorough this 
. general knowledge of the subject the .better. 
Therefore whenever you have a chance to 
learn something— either from books, or people, 
or observation — about any subject you ex- 
'pect to teacb, improve the opportunity. 

Secondly, to be thoroughly prepared for con- 
ducting a recitation, ' you must be familiar with 



have not seen before. But even here, you will 
feel the need of acquainting yourself familiar- 
ly with the peculiar method, anil way of put- 
ting things used by the author of your new 
text-book. If you don't, you will soon find 
yourself in trouble. You will tell your pu- 
pils somethiug--"Our book says different," 
they will say ; or a pupil will give you 
an answer to some question, — "That's not 
right," you say. "The book says so"— he 
will cry. You look. Sure enough it does say 
so. What are you going to do about it t If 
you had made yourself familiar with the text- 
book, you would have seen that what seems, 
at first sight, a contradiction of what you had 
learned before is not a contradiction, but a dif- 
ferent way of expressing a fact : or you would 
have learned on what minor points of the con- 
struction of our language, or explanation of its 
idioms, gr.immariaus disagree. 

Thirdly, having a familiar acquaintance 
with the text-book you use, and a somewhat 
general knowledge of tha subject from that 
and other books, and practice of their rules, 
the good teacher will not be content to appear 
before Ms class without a special preparation 
on the lesson for the day. If the *pup.l ought 
to Jknow his lesson, you certainly ought to. 
You should know it so well that you could 
change places with him and recite it as well 
as be does, or much better. If you think 
this is hard work I am proposing to you, just 
try it once, and see whether it does not save 
you much more work and worry than it coats 
you, to say nothing of the gain to your pupils, 
which a good teacher considers before his own 
ease. 

Now to recapitulate what we have said. 

' 1. General knowledge of sub- 
Teacher's J ject. 
Preparation. ' 2. Familiarity with text-book. 

. 8. Familiarity with lesson. 

The pupil's preparation is, of course, study 
of the text-book. Where he has access to oth- 
er books, it is often well to let him hunt up 
further information, after learning what the 
text-hook says. It is well to teach him how to 
use books of reference, if such are within his 
reach ; how to use dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. It is a very good thing to get into 
the habit of using such books. But your pu- 
pils, I suppose, will seldom have such books 
at hand, and all they can do will be to study 
the lessons from the text-books. Now 
remember that they-don't even know how to 
study till they are taught, and this is for you 
to teach them. Don't let them move their 
lips when studying, or study out loud 
study is to think, and such tricks, or others 
like them, are only distracting to thought un- 
less they become habits, and they are very 
disagreeable and unnecessary habits. Teach 
them to study quietly; to read the lesson 
over till they are sure they understand it, and 
then commit the ideas to memory by going over 
and over them. In case of rules and defini- 
tions of terms let them, as I have said before, 
commit them to memory word for word, 
will help them very much, and indeed be often 
absolutely necessary for their proper learning of 
the lesson, for you to read over the next day'i 
lesson with them, and explain it to them 
They cannot learn properly what they don't 
understand. You can generally save enough 
time for this from the close of a recitation pe 
riod. 

Now, the pupil having understood and 
studied his lesson, and the teacher also having 
made himself familiar with it, what is the ob- 
ject of having it recited. It may be stated 
thus: 



the text-book which you use. This is not ao 
important, of course, if you have -a solid gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject, gained from 
other sourcea. If, for instance, you have stud- 
ied grammar thoroughly from one book, and, 
are in the habit of talking grammatically your- 
self, you need not be frightened because you 
are obliged to use a new 



EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

r THE REV. DR. LEQGRE. 

This gentleman, for many years a Mission- 
ary of the London Missionary Society, and 
translator of the works of Confucius, is now 
on a visit to England. From an address, 
which he delivered at a school, we copy the 
following extracts. — "Education in China." 

This will form the main subject of my ad- 
dress. I might almost be, I suppose', the grand- 
father of the oldest-ef- you, and yet I feel a 
re of respect and awe in standing before 
you. A good many of you will remember 
what we are told about John Frebonius, one 
of the masters of the school which the boy 
Luther attended at Eisenach. He always raised 
his cap to nis pupils, when he entered the 
schoolroom ; and when asked why he did so, 
he replied :~" There are among these boys 
men of whom God will one day make burgo- 
masters, chancellors, doctors, and magistrates. 
Although you do not yet see them with the 
badges of their dignity, it is right that you 
should treafi them with respect." This was 
well spoken, by Frebonius, and, more than 
thirty years ago, I was delighted to find the 
same sentiment recorded of Confucius, the 
sage of China. "A youth," said he on one 
occasion, "is to be regarded with respect. 
How do we know that his future will not be 
equal to our present?" He then added*, in 
words on which 1 may have something to say, 
ere I have dohe — " If he reach the age of for- 
ty or fifty, and has not made himself heard of, 
he will not he worth being regarded with re- 
spect." Well, you know that education is very 
much prized in China. It is much more prized 
in some of the provinces of that vast country 
than in others ; but I do not think I exaggerate 
in saying that to-day there are more boys and 
students in schools and under masters in China 
than there ore of men, women, and children 
all together in Great Britain. I hold here in 
my hand a Chinese Primer, one of the first 
lesson-books which boys have to learn when 
they go to school. Its author, a Mr. Wang 
Pih-haon, died in the year 1290, so that it 
must have been written fully 000 years ago. 
He prepared it for family use ; but it has long 
been taught all over the empire. There must 
be upwards of a hundred millions of Chinese 
now living who could repeat it all over from 
beginning to end. You see it is printed in 
large characters, the better to impress the form 
of each on the eye and mind, and it is in a 
aort of doggerel rhyme, each line consisting of 
six words, with a csesural pause exactly in the 
middle, that it may be the more ensiiy remem- 
bered. It is not long, and I will try to give 
you aome idea of its conteuts. - After some pre- 
liminary remarks to the effect that all men arc 
good at first, and very much alike, and that it 
is their being educated or not which makes 
them differ as they subsequently do, and illus- 
trating this by examples, the keynote of the 
treatise is struck in the following lines. 

" The child fed but untaught. 
To the parent is shame; 
To teach, and not be strict. 
In the teacher Is blame. 
If the boy do not learn. 
Very wrong sure Is he; 
If in youth he be Idle, 
When old, what will he be; 
As tiie gem. when uncut. 
For nothing is good. 



ory. When be has done his duty on them, he 
is prepared to go on to the higher classical 
books, which Mr. Wang Pih-haon says are six. 
The first is called the Book of Changes, to the 
meaning of which, after more than twenty 
years' study f I have hitherto failed to find the 
clue. The second is the Book of Ancient His- 
torical Documents, relating to events and indi- 
viduals during a period of nearly 2,000 years, 
though the latest document belongs to the 7th 
century before Christ. The third and fourth 
embraces various most voluminous compila- 
tions on the ancient rites, ceremonies, arts, 
and music of China. The fifth is the compu- 
tation of ancient poems or odes, said to have 
been made by Confucius, and many of the 
pieces of which are really very interesting. 
The sixth is the history of his native state of 
Ivo, for 242 years, drawn tip in short sentences 
by Confucius. It would hardly be worth 
residing, but for three commentaries and en* 
largements of it, made not long after the time 
of the siege, and with which the Primer says 
the student must also make himself familiar. 
One of them is as full of graphic details as 
Scott's " Tales of a Grandfather." When the ' 
student has got through these classical works 
the Primer says he must turn himself to the 
five philosophers, some of them orthodox and 
some heterodox, partly comprehensible and 
partly incomiirehensible. The latestlof them 
lived and wrote in the first century of our era. 
Only one other labor is laid on the Chinese 
student, but it is a Herculean one. _ " When 
thoroughly up in the classics and philosophers," 
says Wang, " he must take the historians in 
hand ;" and he proceeds to give a bird's eye 
view of Chinese history from B. c. 2852 down 
nearly to his own time. Then the standard his- 
tories were seventeen. Now, bringing the rec- 
ords of the Empire down to the year 1044, 
when the present Tartar dynasty gained poses- 
sion of it, they are twenty-four. I had my copy 
of them bound in English style, in thick vol- 
umes, royal octavo size. ; How many volumes . 
do you think they make! Only fifty-six! A 
book as large as the last edition of the " Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica" would hardly suffice to 
contain a complete translation of them. There 
is no method of education in the world, that 
so tasks the memory as does the Chinese, and 
in the case of the majority of pupils, so far as 
I have been acquainted with them, it is simply 
a gigantic system of cram. Still, in those who 
have strong bodies and exceptionally strong 
minds, it develops men of a more than ordinary 
acuteness, often associated with a more than 
ordinary grasp of mind ; white among the peo- 
ple generally it develops an appreciation of 
filial and fraternal duties of subordination, of 
what is proper and decent, and of industry 
and thrift, which no unprejudiced observer 
can regard without admiration. China has a 
history, a veritable history, extending nearly 
over 4000 years. No other nation has subsisted 
so long essentially unchanged, and grow- 
ing, upon the whole, from century to 
century in resources and population. Various 
causes have contributed to this ; and one of the 
most powerful among them has been the gen- 
eral education of the people. From time im- 
memorial thia was prized and inculcated in 
the country; and in the latter half of our sev- 
enth century— about A. D. 031— the competi- 
tive system by the examination of literary can- 
didates was established. Since that time learn- 
ing has been the passport to official distinc- 
tion. 



s not what he should." 



„.. . . ( 1. To teat the pupil's knowledge. 
Object ol ) 2 To teach hiin eX p ression . 
Recitation, j g To jmpart inBtruction . 

The first object is a very evident one. You 
cannot judge of a pupil's understanding of 
the lesson, and know what assistance or disci- 
pline to administer, without hearing him re- 
cite the lesson. 

The second object is almost or quite as im- 
portant. It is one thing to know a fact, 
and another thing to know how to express it 
in good, clear-cut English. The pupil's fav- 
orite excuse "I know, but I can't tell," is not 
always entirely a false one, though it ia of 
course true that the more thoroughly and 
clearly he knows it, the more clearly he can 
express it. Still, he needs to learn the proper 
use of words as much as to learn anything — 
or more— and this is what you must teach 
him. 1 . ' 

By the third object, I mean that much in- 
Btruction may be imparted in the class, in- 
Btruction that is not in the book, by a teacher — 

who has a good general knowledge of the These rudiments being supposed to be master- 
subject himself, and this 'is another object of ed, the pupil goes on to the higher school, and, 



Having thus opened his subject, the author 
sets forth the rudiments of Chinese learning; 
good manners,' filial piety, brotherly duty; thc^ 
elements of arithmetic ; the more conspicuous" 1 
heavenly bodies ;. the three bonds of society- 
ruler and subject, father and son, husband and 
wife ; the names of the seasons, of the cardi- 
nal pouits and of the five elements ; the five 
virtues of benevolence, righteousness, proprie- 
ty, coiiscieritiousness, and truthfulness; the 
six grains; the six,animals good for food, in- 
cluding the horse and the dog; the seven pas- 
sions ; the eight instruments of music ; the nine 
degrees of kinship ; and the duties of the so- 
cial relations— affection between parents and 
children, mutual accommodation between hus- 
band and wife, kindness on the part of the el- 
der brother, jand submissive consideration on 
the part of the younger ; strict regard to age 
between elders and juniors generally ; endeav- 
ora to promote one another'a virtue between 
friends, respectfulness on the part of the ruler, 
and leal-hcartedness on the part of the subject. 



ibject 
a recitation. 

You will see by what I have said, that in a 
recitation, both the teacher and pupil may 
learn. The pupils learn the facts of the lea- 
son, and any others you can tell them, and 
also how to study and how to express them- 
selves in good English. They also learn— or 
ought to — to have confidence in their teacher. 
The teacher learns more of his subject, or gets 
more familiar with it, and he also learns his 
pupils and how beat to teach them. 
In our next lecture, we will coneiderthe 
k which you question How to conduct a recitation. 



through a very small portico of grammar, ad 
vances into the field of Chinese literature. 
Then he begins with a work on filial piety and 
its duties, by Confucius, ,«from which he pro- 
ceeds to the ; Four Books, which are chiefly 
occupied with tho sayings and doings of the 
doctrineB of the sage. Some analogy has been 
fancied to exist between them and our Gospels. 
The Primer contains a sentence or two about 
the matter and authorship of each. The boy 
learns to read all these books, and, in the 
course of years, to understand them more or 



LETTERS 



FROM HAMPTON GEADTJ- 
: ATES. 



This is from Newbern, N. C. : 
Sear Teadier:—l gues8 you have often" 
wondered why I had not written to you. My 
first niooth was out Saturday. Tljc first day 
I opened school I did not have but four 
scholars, now I have thirty-three. This place 
is close to the mountains, and that makes it 
very cold; we have had two snows. I am 
seven milea from Newbern. | 

The colored people are doing very well; • 
they own large quantities of stock, but no tand. 
They have had free school about eight years, 
and the children have a good understanding; 
some can work common fractions very well. 
The Superintendent seems to be a very nice 
man ; we have to meet the school board at the 
end of every month. White and colored 
teachers all meet together. I met the board 
last Saturday. The white teachers aaked me 
a great marly queations j about my mode of 
teaching; they seemed very social. Addie' 
and Maria did not go before the board for an 
examination. McAdoo and I went, but we 
were not examined. They looked at our di- 
plomas and asked a few questions about Hamp- 
ton. I like teaching better than I thoughW-- 
would . McAdoo spent the last Sunday with \ 
me ; I am soine to spend the next with him. 

' W. U. 



Another writes from Swansville, N. C. 
Dear Teacher:— I am more than obliged to 
you for the Educational Journal of Va. I 
have been taking it twelve months, thia 



less ; and he has to commit them all to inem- month ; I like it very much. I want aome good 



books to read. I .expect you know better 
what I need, than I do. I want something 
for general information? 

I am well and am getting along nicely. Re- 
member me to Mr. Tolman, tell him that I 
am leaning on the Lord ; He is my friend and 
deliverer. I look to God for all my help and 
assistance ; he has enabled me to do that which 
I thought that I could not do. I have worked 
. hard since I left Hampton, trying to improve 
the condition of my race. I would be glad to 
receive some temperate instruction through 
the paper, such as.you used to give us every 
. Sunday night. If I could have two more 
years at Hampton I think that I would be 
able to do something. Nothing more. 

Your friend and pupil, *»" , rY. 



' One who has already done much good 
work as" a teacher, moat acceptably to all 
concerned, writes from York Co., Va. : 

Dear Teacher: — I opened school to-day with 
nine scholars, and expect to teach here 
five njonths. There are about seventy-five 
children belonging to this school. The trus- 
tees have promised to give me an assistant 
teacher if my school gets too large. It is a 
country about two miles from Williamsburg, 
as I told you on the postal, and is very lone- 
some. I am very sorry that I could not take 
the school in Maryland that you offered, but I 
had signed a contract when I got your postal 
and letter. 'I had rather to have had my 
school in Tappahannock, Va., but did not get 
an answer in time. Our Co. Supt. (Col. Jas. 
H. Allen) wrote to me last spring to make an 
application for the school in Williamsburg, 
which I did in August, and would have gotten 
it. but tnxough some means the man who 
taught it last term got it again. The term is 
nine months, salary only $30 per month, 
with one assistant teacher. 

I do not board at home, but can go home 
any afternoon and return the next morning if 
necessary. I am not acquainted with the peo- 
ple yet, though I think they are quite friendly 
from what I have' seen of them. Notwith- 
standing the loneliness, I shall endeavor to 
make things As pleasant as possible during 
these five months, after which I would like to 
take another five months' term. 

I shall be very glad and feel comforted 
every time I have a letter from you, or any of 
the teachers or scholars. News from Hamp- 
ton is always reviving to me. Though I may 
not have improved my time as well as I might 
have done, yet when. I think of separation I 
feel solitary. I find the Sabbath-school here 
uses your S. 8. lesson papers. u 



The writer of this thinks for himself ; 
his views do not prevail among his asso- 
ciates and render him liable to some ill- 
feeling. He is a most capable and ear- 
nest worker for the benefit of his people : 

Dear Teacher: — It is with much pleasure 
that I write to inform you that the Educational 
Journal has been received, and I am very much 
••interested in it. I have read it nearly through, 
particularly the Official Department, and find 
that it contains a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation concerning the colored race. 

As we have all, through the providence of 
God, become the citizens of one grand repub- 
lic, living under the same common law, and 
must remain, I feel that it is our indispensable 
duty to promote as much as possible the hap- 
piness of our neighbors as well as ourselves, 
and even to deny. ourselves to do so if neces- 
sary; and there is no doubt but we shall f-ain 
their affection. I have always preferred white 
officials under the present circumstances of 
things. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
We are competent of administrating the laws, 
since it was our misfortune to be educated by 
two hundred years of slavery, while the whites 
were educated in the schools of law. I hope 
that our people will act prudently, regardless 
of race, color, or political opinion, and elect 
those who are competent, and that we may 
do nothing in the future that shall bring a 
disgrace upon us. 

I am now at home. My teaching in this 
country has all been under white officials, and 
I have not heard a word of complaint cither 
from white or colored. W." 



as they ought. Albemarle county has the best 
school system that I have seen in any county, 
and the Superintendent is anxious as any Su- 
perintendent that I have ever Seen to have the 
schools what they ought to be. In fact, all the 
trusteea that I have met with seem to have a 
great desire for the nrdgressof the schools. The 
colored people here ought to be farther ahead in 
regard to civilization than they are, to see what 
has been done foe them in this place by their 
friends. I have talked with the leading colored 
men of the place, and they have told me what 
theirs and tneir children's chances have been. 
I asked.myself the question why they are bo 
far behind the time still. They have had good 
help there is no doubt, for the man who is now 
acting as the Supt. of our S. 8. told me that 
the Supt. of public schools '(who is one of the 
head Sunday-school teachers in the place) 
uHt'd to go to his school Sunday morning and start 
his school and then take his own children and 
come and help them (the colored people) in 
their school work. Why it is that the S. S. 
is so far behind the times I cannot tell; bnt the 
reason for the day school is that when the peo- 
ple send their children they only send them one 
or two days in the week, and they look for the 
teacher to teach those scholars as much as he 
does one that goes every day in the week. And 
when they get so that tney can read in the third 
and fourth Readers they take them from school 
for educated girls and boys. I have a few, I am 
happy to say, who are anxious to send their 
children to school and have them learn, not on- 
ly their books, but everything that goes to 
make them what they ought to be. I am also 
happy to say that the people are very kind to 
me, both white and colored. When I first came 
here, it was a good while before I pot acquaint- 
ed with auy white people but the officers of the 
school. But now most all in the place seem to 
know me, and are very polite indeed. 

We are having one of the coldest times that 
has been since 1857, and some say that it is the 
hardest weather that has ever been here. It 
commenced snowing New Year's day and it fell 
till late that night, and on the second the 
snow was very deep, and almost as cold as I 
over felt it. On Saturday, the 6th, it started 
to raining and rained till late that night; on 
Sunday it was almost impossible to walk the 
streets. Now we are under the dread of high 
water. If it were to turn warm and melt the 
snow we would be sure to have high water. 
We are a great deal higher than the people in 
Hampton or any of those cities or towns, yet there 
is more danger here of high water than there is 
there. The weather is so bad that I have closed 
my Bchool till the middle of the week and then 
I hope to get to my regular work. It is a hard 
matter for me to find a day to do nothing, for I 
have almost as much work to do outside my 
school as I do inside. I find that temperance 
is very much needed here, more so than in any 
place where I have ever taught. I have been try- 
ing to gel up a society of temperance; but find 
it hard work to do it. With kind wishes^ 



NEWS OF THE MONTH, 



POLITICAL. 



Secretary of the Treasury—John Sherman, of O! 
Secretary oj\ War— Oconee McCrary. of Iowa. 




and two members were , . 
rules to govern such appointments, in accordance with 
the principles declared in the President's inaugural 



by the President, 



Fhkderick Douglass i 



i the 17th by a vote of 30 to 13; of those who 
18 negative votes every one disclaimed basing 
his opposition upon the race or color of the candidate. 
Republicans and Democrats were included on both 
sides. The Tribune correspondent says, "The debate 
is said to have exhibited throughout some of the loftiest, 
broadest and noblest patriotism that has been witnessed 
in the proceedings of Congress for many a year.'* Sen- 
ator Pfnckney Whyte of Maryland Is reported to have 
said that though a native of Maryland and a member of 
the strictest sect of the Democracy, it was his proud 



that he thought him poorly qualified .for the 
place. General Morgan, the new Democratic Senator 
from Alabama, supported Mr. Douglass's appointment. 



and said that he 



■ gladly— that he \ 



Scattb vi llb , Va., Jan. 8th, 1877. 
, Dear Workman :~ This is the third letter 
that I have started to write to yon. I wish 
that I were able to write one each month ; but 
I am unable to do so. I want first to tell you 
about 8— and then my school. S— is sit- 
uated on the canal that leads from Richmond 
to Lynchburg, about eighty miles from R — . It is 
a beautiful place, though very small, not as 
large as Hampton. My school is little out of 
town, and is situated on a hill by the roadside. 
, It ib small now in number to what it once was. 
Ooe of 'the, first teachers that taught it told me 
that he has had eighty pupils on roll and aver- 
aged Bixty. I have on roll forty-three with 
those that came in since Christmas. There is 
one thing .that hurts my school (and not only 
mine but most all the colored schools), that Is 
the people don't send their children as regularly 



him when the representativi 



and to place no obstacle In the way of the successful 
accomplishment of the patriotic purposes set forth In 
the inaugural address. 

The special session of the Senate was adjourned sine 
die on Saturday, March 17th. 

An extra session seems Inevitable, t Nearly 2,000 offi- 
ces are about to become vacant by the expiration of 
commissions. The President and his Cabinet will. In the 
Interim between the sessions, devote themselves to 
careful examination of all changes to be made in im- 
portant offices, especially In the matter of filling the 
vacancy on the Supreme Bench- 



demonstration against the 
attempt to dispossess It of the 
State House, and np attempt to overthrow the Packard 
administration except through the courts and the pro- 
cess of Impoverishment from non-payment of taxes. 

colored members of the Packard Legislature 
' " appeal asking for the rec- 
rnmeot. 

son of the late Wm. H. Seward, 
Assistant Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Tyner, Assistant Postmaster General. 



In Rome, Italy, the Rev. Mr] Van Meter. His schools 
there which are in a flourishing condition will be left In 



There are 500 colored 
Mission Schools of the 
"lesatl 



3 Baptist 
thefcoox 



,000 Invested in th< 




have given four-fifths 



Miss Marqaretta Scott, a lady formerly connected 
with the Protestant Episcopal Mission In Africa, visited 
Hampton last month, and addressed the school on the 
subject of their duty to that land, and to interest them 
In her project of building, at some point in Liberia, a 
boarding school for girls, to give them a higher educa- 
tion than other schools to which they have access af- 
"rsement of Bishops Wit- 
Dr. Barten of Norfolk, 
tore, and other prominent 
! and benevolent ladies, 
d one, and with the small 
Hampton Instftue were 
st wishes and prayers for 



as averse to war, and 
Powers In 
with the 



Hon. J.H.B. Latrobe of Bait! 
gentlemen, and of Influent! 
' purpose is certainly a g* 



FORK ION. 

, w w a better; prospect of peace In Eu- 
~. Russia represents he: — " 
desires the co-operation of 
signing a protocol, "~ 
Turkish government. 




JJJTEREST-BEABING CERTIFICATES OP 



The Home Savings Bonk, Norfolk, Va., issues Certifi- 
cates of Deposit, payable on demand (payable either In 
New York, Boston, Baltimore ; or Norfolk), drawing in- 
terest at six per cent. These certificates are transfera- 
ble by endorsement, and may be drawn for any amount 
1 1 popular form of invest- 
conveniently visit the 
-e mailed to any address 
res*. Make all Drafts 
!. PEROT, 



desired. They s 
ment with man: 
Bank in person, 
on receipt of 
payable to 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly 



BOSCHEE'S GERMAN SYRUP 

can now be purchased right at home, it Is the most suc- 
cessful preparation ever introduced to our people. It 
works like a charm In all coses of Consumption, Pneu- 
monia, Hemorrhages, Asthma, severe Coughs, Croup 
and all other Throat and Lung Diseases. No person 
has ever used this medicine without getting Immediate 
relief, yet there are a great many poor, suffering, skep- 
tical persons going about our streets with a suspicious 
cough, and the voice of consumption coming from their 
lungs, that will not try it If you die, It Is your own fault, 
as you can go to your Druggist and get a Sample I ' 
for 10 cents and try It: three doses will reliev* 
case. Regular size oaly 75 cts 



Many thousands of dollars have been spent In dis- 
tributing./ree of charge. Sample Bottles of Boschee's 
German Bteuf to all parts of this country, to those suf- 
fering from Coughs, Asthma, Hemorrhages, Consump- 



tion, and other Throat and Lung Diseases, that the af- 
flicted might satisfy themselves that this remedy would 
them from those fatal diseases. No person has 
getting immediate re- 
poor, suffering, skep- 



lungs, that will not try it. If you die, ft is your 
fault, as you can go to your Druggist and get a Sample 
Bottle for 10 cents and try it;| three doses will relieve 
any case.- Regular size only 75 cents. 



THE HYGEIi 



i HOTEL, 

I FORT, VA. 

ct route of the Atlantic 
LL '~ 100 yards of Fort 



tions for 50(Vguests.! 
daily mails, and te' 
to twenty first-class steamers 



day, 150 yards from the door, 
fortably heated, and every com) 

ists and health seekers. Desirable accommodations for 
winter and spring at moderate 



the year; accommoda- 
All modern improve- 
■graph office. Fifteen 
ind daily, except Sun- 
Rooms and Hall 

provided for tour- 




The BE 
thr ' — 



w H«rtMd ] 

OJ^or^unfversai Cnowledge in the language. 

- publication. SPECIMEN with 



rs who wish terms 
a the Publishers. 
T. KLW00D ZELL, DAVIS * Co., Philadelphia. 



PATENT PAPYROGRflPH. 

The simplest and cheapest means of producing fac- 
imlles (equal to manuscript) of Prloe Lists, 



► (he \ 



i to Europe In May, for two 



Up to the lath Inst, the President hod not taken any 
• b to Louisiana or South Carolina. 



His Southern policy, as nearly 

seems to be this. The withdrawal of troops from me 
State House* In Louisiana and South Carolina to their 



ichoUshave already guaranteed that in that 




Specifications. Design*. Examination P» 
per*. Notices, <fto. It saves time, labor and money. 
From one to a thousand copies are made from one writ- 
ing, at rate of five hundred per hour. 
PAYS FOR ITSELF EVtIT WEEK. SAVES TIME, POSTAGE AID 
STATIONERY. 

Bankers, Schools, Commission Merchants and all Pub- 
t particulars. Ad- 



Theodorick A. Williams. 

T. A- WIIiUAl 

Wholesale 



Wm. cX>icksoo 

& CO., 
rROCERS, 



cowwissrcw merchants, 

2*4 Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 



NATIONAL 



STAN 



33 



.3D 

! 



This series of school-books,, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes, la known and rxm\ 
ularlyueedin every tectum of (he Uuited Statu, and • 
by every claet of citizene, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious belief. 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of aclence and literature, from the primer T 
Which guides the lisping tongue of tho Infant, t* 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The series is uniformly excellent. Each volume, is? 
among so many, maintains Its own standard of I 
whole and a8sl8t *' InIt8 P""*' 10 round the perfect 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears In not a single poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page Is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF8TAln>- 
ABD SCHOOL BOOX8-a title which is now unt 
versally conceded In Its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with eqnal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publications whatsoever. The series Includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 



PARKER & WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



W. CLARK, A. II. 



NATIONAL 0OUBSE IN GEOGRAPHY 



tfONTEITH <r McNALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH ft MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COM PEN 1)1 U SIS. 
NOBTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHT. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. . . 
JABVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 

WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. ; 
' '. CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. - | 

STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro. 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teachers'' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription. $1 per annum. 

A. S. BABNES & C0MPAHY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Carop Street, New Orleans. 

s-T7,ly 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE CELEBRATED 

FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINE. 




For Family use and Manufacturing purposes. Tbe 
bMfln the market. In simplicity of cr"*t ruction, 
excellence of manufacture, perfection 01 jn and 
ease In operating It baa no equal, while Its Bz- 
vbe8Ibl« Feed enables it to sew forward or back- 
ward without stopping the machine— it being the 
only machine that can do such work. 

The fact that the "Florence" feeds the work to 
the right and left, or toward and from tbe opera- 
tor gives our patrons a choice between Sidb Fbxd 
and Back Feed machines. Examine the "Flor- 
ence" before buying elsewhere, as a faithful com- 
pariBon will demonstrate Its superiority over all its 
competitors. 



THE FLORENCE HEATER. 



< 




, Moist, Warm Air In 

HILLS. BEDBBDMS, OFFICES, SHOPS. CO »SEH¥»I D HIES. ETC. 

49" Can be used any wh 



Tme F&obbwcb Coos. 




The Florence Steel Skates. 




meeting, with large Miles and giving perfect satis- 
taction. Try Them I 



Manufactured hy 



Ploronoo, "TVTw mm. 

39 Union Square, Hew York, 

476 Washington 8t„ Boston, 

66 Lake Street, Chicago 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, San Iranoisoo. 
Send for Circulars. 



Are You Going to Paint ? 
Thin ISnu the .V. V. Enamel Paint Co.'* 



chem'i 



GAL 



AINT 



ASD SAVE <)\K '['ill 111 i THE COST |)F 1'AINTIKU. un.l get a pulnt that is MUCH HANDSOMER, and 
wlllla* TWICE AS l.uxu a* any other |ul»l. Is prepared ready for use In WHITE or ANY COLUK de- 
sired. Isou inniiv limu^uul.H <>t ilu- thie-t bii:Ulu-« in the country. many of which have been painted six 
yeare,andtiowlook,H«,lu<uh.. J ,,l M , 1;l ini,.,l, I'm ~ i; 1 1 E M IC A I. PAINT has taken FIRST PREMIUMS 
at twenty ofl he State Kalrx of llm Union. SA M PI.E CARD OF COLORS SENT FREE. Address, 
N. I. KNAMKl FAINT 10.. I0S numbers SC.. \. T. or MILLKR BUOS.. !0» Water Street. Cleveland, 0. 




HOLMAN'S 

Fever anil Ape anil Liver Pal. 

0ITEE8 WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BYABS0HPTI05. 
The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 

The only true care 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, In all Its 

L Mr Ovnplalnt, 

maamt, iellow 



\ without the Trade- 
\ Mark and Shrnature 
[ i of the Inventor on 
w 1 the wrapper. 

| AskyourdrDgjriBt 
ifor it. For Certlfl- 
Icates read little bine 
1 book, £rumy in tht 
Air. 
receipt of $2. 




TALBOTT &, SONS, 

Shockoi Mm mils. 

AfcAmond, Va.. 
Manf's of 
A. B.CSO WEIL'S PATENT IMPHOY- 
10 TU«1I»E WATER WHEELS, CORaf 
AND WHEAT MILLS, QEARIN8, MILL 
MACHINERY, A.C. ALSO, ENGINES. 
■ OILEIS, SAW MILLS, CASTINGS, 




bPRINTINGPRESSES'^ s ipJ6B 

I ' *»SENDL0CTS.T0 th- 
lw.Y.EDWAR0S.36CHURCHS ! N£WV0RK. 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 

Parties wanting fine native Oysters, cither 
open or in the shell, can be supplied at very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 

Harpers' Magazine., 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TESMS FOE 1877. 
Harpers' Magazine, One Year. . 
Harpers' Weekly, 
it , i, t>i.-i, o' n,7iit 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wan' 

Send for 
Office, 689 



ted Everywhere 1 

— lara, or Call at 
oadway, A. Y. 

I 



..$4 00 

■ One Tear. ... 4 00 
Harpers' Ha z a h, One Tear 4 00 




,., -< NEW-, 

Stag? 

m 



WfH)NG ? 



Are You Going to Paint? 
Then BUT MILLER BROS. 

Sf=ST«3 CHEMICAL PAINT pg^ftS 

anv color desired. Is on many thousands of the finest buildings of the country, many of which have been 
SaAntedsli "years, and now look as well as when first painted. This CHEMICAL FAINT has taken Fir,l 
Senium, at twenty ot the State Fairs of the Union. Sample card 0/ color* mt/rte. Address, 
nun BBOS..lOTwattrBi»rt > CleTela«.,0. or H. I. enamel PAHI - i. 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE. 



Reading tytim 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do busineas 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These arc advantages that are offered by 
no other bouse in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'8 WEAR. 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 



THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

i 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 

10-76, ly 



CLOTHING- 



HOTJS 



IE. 



$.«...» f .r..u. 

ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) tutt^l 
RICHARD TOLMAN, \ %£i!Z%L 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, ) (JammutM - 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) -jj^, 
H. W. LUDLOW, I B nf l - 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 



ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in fall, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

For further information, address 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

ButintU Manager. 



HAMPTON, MAT, 1877. 



the rights of all, are nearing a division. 
The new move is full of hope for the col- 
ored race. Its leaders will be really: repre- 
sentative men. The division has long 
existed in the hearts ot the people, and 
only awaits its opportunity. Hitherto it 
has been impossible; now it may be 
hoped for. 



PREMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we mil 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof, T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1 873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty oxnts apiece 



The backbone of the South, industrially, 
will be formedln good part from the 
poor whites. After the terrible level- 
ing brought about by the war, the aris- 
tocratic class was, for the most , part 
helpless and discouraged. A few have 
struggled manfully up to prosperity, and 
are the coming leaders. 

The plebeian inured to hardship, accus- 
tomed to work, and bereft of no fortune 
in slaves, bad, for the first time, a fair field. 
Although multitudes of them were demor- 
alized, and took to outlawry, as a class 
they were^ compelled to work for a living. 
They are the purchasers of agricultural 
implements now imported freely into the 
South ; they hire but little ; their produce 
is nearly all plus; they feel the hard times 
slightly; they cultivate " one-horse" and 
" two-horse" farms. 

In the tide-water region they raise 
4 truck, besides what meats they need, and 
in the mountains are "one-hogshead," and 
" two-hogshead" men— owning farms that 
produce that amount of tobacco, which 
they are able to hold for good prices. 
They are most numerous and thrifty 
where slaves were scarce. They vote sol- 
idly for free schools and teach their chil- 
dren to work. While the lowest and most 
pitiable forms of humanity are among 
the "dirt-eaters" and "sandhillers" and 
" crackers," there is a grade above them of 
whom much is to be expected. 



There are signs of a new party in the 
South. Liberal Southerners and " Last 
Ditchers" cannot march much longer un- 
der the same political banner. A ten years' 
residence in the South has convinced us of 
the existence of radically' opposing ele- 
ments among the whites, that nothing but 
race feeling could keep together. 

The passions that massed the races 
along the colbr line, and paralyzed prog- 
ress, are, in the new order of things, cool- 
ing off. Liberal, enterprising men, who 
suffer from disorder, will not much longer 
follow those whose profit is jn " regulat- : 
ing" negro affairs and "firing the South- ' 
ern heart." j > I 

Those who abhor negro suffrage, and 
those who will make the best of it, those i 
who oppose education and insist on limit- 
ing the freed man 'a freedom, and those | 
who believe in education and will protect 



In the South, in the far South especial- 
ly, political questions have been social 
questions. On both sides bolting the 
regular ticket has been at the expense of 
comfort, and often of safety. Ostracism 
on the on/fside and ex-communication on 
the oUfer have generally been the penal- 
ties' of independent action — no matter how 
conscientious. The usual social conse- 
quences of this sort of political honesty 
may, in respect to severity, be compared 
with the major excommunication of the 
Roman Catholic church. In consequence 
of this partizan spirit immigration has 
been arrested. Settlers have been dis- 
heartened by party shibboleths. North- 
em men who have capital invested in 
the South, seeing the folly of their own 
party, and the intolerant spirit of the 
other, have sickened of their course and 
prevented hundreds from getting into the 
same scrape. 

Prosperity . will dawn when intelligent 
men shall find on coming to the South a 
liberal party, including many of the best 
citizens with whom they will at once be 
in sympathy; then families will feel at 
home, and in time thousands will follow. 
The solid ranks of race voting are fatal to 
progress. They must break; the liberal- 
ism which exists extensively in the hearts 
of Southerners must be organized into 
outward form ere Northern men and capi- 
tal will cross the border lines of the 
Southern States which they now so gen- 
erally shun. 



Prejudice, persecution :ind bull-dozing 
lead to scarcity of capital, demoralized 
labor, bad crops, burnt barns, and end 
in ruin. 

Southerners must make the best of" ne- 
gro labor ; they cannot afford to do other- 
wise; with them" it is that or none,. .XUej* 
enlightened leaders are aware 7of this ; 
they see that there is a direct/ ratio be- 
tween race feeling and comfortable living, 
that the interests of both classes are identi- 
cal, and that all members of the body pol- 
itic must prosper or suffer together. This 
class and the " Last Ditchers " will not 
pull together always. The President's 
challenge to the spirit of Southern lib- 
erality may not disintegrate^he party, 
but it must give the control of it to better 
men. The men whose ancestors were of 
the best European stock, and took so noble 
a part in the war of the Revolution and 
throughout American history, are not 
likely to fail utterly in the task now be- 
fore them. Slavery extinguished the 
germs of true prosperity, blighted morals, 
formed many evil habits, and, by the nec- 
essities of self-defence, generated false 
ideas. This disturbing cause is removed, 
cut out by the sword — the only possible 
remedy. A natural order of things 
is being restored. The fire-brand of 
Southern politics has been put out. In- 
telligent men will, in time, be divided, as 
elsewhere, on questions of political econ- 
omy ; and instead of crying for deliv- 
erance from the U. S. Army they will 
appeal to the nation for help to escape 
from a far greater trouble — the illiteracy 
and degradation in their midst. 



A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune gives an interesting account of a 
recent trip South, which we summarize : 

The negro as a politician has proved a 
failure, but everywhere he is the working- 
man. The Southern white avoids manual 
labor \. from Richmond to Charleston not 
a white man seen working in the fields. 

The negro is the house servant; he 
plows, plants, drives, handles goods and 
farm products, does all city service and 
much of the skilled mechanical work. 

The white man keeps a store or prac- 
tises a profession. But in the region of 
the Blue" Ridge Mountains where negroes 
are scarce, whites do nearly all the work. 

Instead of going on to possess the land 
with his sinewy arms, the negro accumu- 



lates but little. In South Carolina they are 
not much better off than they were eight 
years ago — there are exceptions, of course. 
After the stimulus of freedom they relapsed 
to thriftless ways. They live in hovels, ap- 
parently without ambition to improve 
themselves or their surroundings. They do 
not work steadily — are fond of holidays 
and merrymakings. The average negro, 
when assured of corn and meal enough 
for his family, lapses into laziness and en- 
joys sitting on fence-rails and dry-goods 
boxes. This is to be expected until the 
white man sets him a better example, and 
by competition forces him out of such 
habits. 

The negro is the. criminal of the South 
as well as the laborer. 

The State Prison at Columbia contains 
four hundred colored anc( thirty white con- 
victs; this in a State where the majority on 
ajury is usually negroes, and where judges 
are the creations of colored legislators. 
Nearly all negro criminals were guilty of 
crimes against property, and the whites, as 
a rule, were guilty of crimes against the 
person. The lower class of South Caro- 
lina whites do not steal; they are quick 
to use a knife or pistol, but the lowest of 
them respect their neighbors' property. 
Negro prisoners are very tractable. There 
were but few mulatto prisoners. Mulattoes 
either do not steal or are too quick to be 
caught at it. There is a colored boys' re- 
form school remarkably well managed, in 
which industrial education is given. 



Senator Hill of Georgia delivered an 
address before the State University five 
years ago, in which he said : 

" And what shall we do with the negro? He 
is still among us. His capabilities still form a 
problem. But our duty is plain, and our inter- 
est is equally plain. We must do all in our 
power to educate, elevate, protect, and advance 
the negro. If his capabilities prove sufficient to 
enable us to promote him to an intelligent la- 
borer, the country will reap the benefit. If 
they prove insufficient, we shall have demon- 
strated 'the fact, and others will take their 
place. We must have an educated labor. We 
must have multiplied industries. We must have 
schools of agriculture, of commerce, of manu- 
factures, of mining, of technology, and, in short, 
of all polytechnics, aud we must have them as 
sources of power and respectability, and in all 
our own sons must be qualified to take the lead 
and point the way. r 

" Then why, with such vastly superior natu- 
ral gifts,' is Georgia so far behind other 
younger and smaller States not mentioned? 
Only because the art and skill which utilize 
natural advantages have been applied there and 
and have not been applied here. We have 
looked almoBt exclusively to the negro as our 
laborer. We have, by law, kept even the negro 
an ignorant laborer. We have thus fixed a so- 
cial orand on labor itself, and have thus made 
it promotive of social caste to be able to live 
idly, and one of the greatest of misfortunes— en- 
tailing a sort of social exclusion — to be com- 
pelled to labor. 

" This system has rendered our own people 
unwilling and unqualified to multiply oar fields 
of industry, and this same system has kept away 
the educated laborers of other countries. The 
result is, that almost the only field of labor oc- 
cupied in our State is that one of agriculture, 
supposed to be adapted to the capacities of the 
uneducated negro slave, and in that field we 
find our natural strength greatly lessened by 
the perpetual wear of ignorant muscle, instead 
of being, as in the States mentioned, improved 
by educated skill. ■ We have not only refused 
-to mine our metalB and give employment to our 
water-powers, but we have been cutting down 
and burning up our forests ; we have so stirred 
our soils that the rains which kindly came to 
fructify them were^compelled cruelly to wash 
them away ; we have converted into the flesh 
and the bones of the slaves the wealth which God 
placed in our lands, and then carried the slaves 
West to repeat th* process; and in all the na- 
tional elements of agricultural wealth we are 
weaker to-day than we were in 1787. 

" Now this process cannot continue. Our coal 
and iron will not alwayB sleep in the shallow 
earth because we think it unbecoming the social 
position of an educated gentleman to wake 
them up and lift them out. Our magnificent 
trees will not always grow and fall into decay 
because our young men think the style of a gen- 
tleman is a soft band in a kid glove. Nor will 
the educated laborers of other States and coun- 
tries always, or much longer, send here and 
freight away at great expense and labor our 
raw material to foreign shops for manufacture. 
No; that supposed necessity which enacted the 
law that labor as a thing of muscle must be 
kept ignorant has been swept away forever. 
Its consequences, social and otherwise, must 
cease. The time is conjfng, and now is, when 
professional gentlemen will not be regarded as 



the only class 



first-class education and who may compete with 
the more fortunate idle in social excellence and 



matrimonial preference." 



of occupied society who need a 



The Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the State of Georgia, 
for 1876, states that 

" Much attention has been given to the sub- 
ject of the inspection and analysis of fertilizers 
and to, the careful " soil-test'' of the various 
brands offered for sale in the State. With the . 
analysis, selling price and commercial value of 
each brand before him, the farmer has all the in- . 
formation which can be given him except the 
actual results of soil-test on his own farm." 

From this, and from the competition 
between manufacturers, fertilizers sold in 
Georgia during the last season six dol- 
lars per ton better in quality than the sea- 
son before. Farmers were thus saved 
sixteen per cent, on the values of the year 
previous, in their purchases of fertilizers. 

Formulas for composting manures saved 
on the farm, showing the advantage of 
composting over the use of commercial 
manures, were published in circulars and 
scattered over the State. The saving of farm 
manures has been stimulated as well as a 
spirit of inquiry into the economy of fer- 
tilization. The productive capacity of the 
State has been increased, money has been 
saved to farmers, multitudes of whom 
have taken advantage of the information 
supplied by the State, and in letters ox- 
pressed their gratitude for it 

The State devoted, last year, pve hun- 
dred dollars to fish culture — too small 
•an amount to begin with, but it indicates 
that the subject of restocking its rivers 
with fish has some attention. 

A Hand-book of the State has been 
•prepared to meet the demand for informa- 
tion -upon its resources by those desiring 
to immigrate. 

" A general improvement is reported in the 
conduct of agricultural labor throughout the. 
State. This is attributable to two causes. 

1st. The increase in the provision crop of 
the State has bo reduced the cost of living as 
to remove the laborer to some extent from 
temptation, the cost of the necessaries, of life 
being now but little more than half that of five 
years since. 

2d. Farmers have perhaps given more per- 
sonal attention to their business and, with the it- 
sons, performed more manual labor on their 
farms, this year, than during any previous 
year in the history of Georgia agriculture." 

Laborers have been stimulated by exam- 
ple. There is a quiet and contentment 
among all classes favorable to industry. 
As farming has become more concentrated 
and fewer hired men employed, the de- 
mand for them has fallen off. Farmers 
are counting costs more than formerly. 
Cotton is low, but the price of goods and 
provisions has been more than proportion- 
ately reduced, so that present wages go 
farther than the higher rates of five years 
ago. 

"Labor is the most perplexing question with 
which the Georgia farmer has to deal. ' 

"The freedman is now becoming accus- 
tomed to his freedom ; is no longer deceiv- 
ed by the warning of designing men' that 
bis liberty is in danger; no longer allows his 
credulity to be imposed upon by the deceptive 
promises of designing parties, but recognizing 
the fact that the acquisition of property de- 
pends upon industry and frugality, is grad- 
ually retiring from politics and devoting him- 
self with greater persistency to productive in- 
dustry. Many of the more restless annually 
migrate to the Southeast, allured by the prom- 
ise of higher wages on the cotton and sugar 
plantations of that section." 

The increased grain crop of the State 
has stimulated stock-raising, the advan- 
tages of which are little understood, ate 
tention having been absorbed in the pro- 
duction of the great staples. ' It is claim- 
ed that equal results with Northern States ■ 
can be attained with far less labor and 
expense. There has been in a year a de- 
crease of ten per cent, in the area of cot- 
ton, but an improvement of seven per 
cent in the preparation of the soil. The 
farmers of Georgia are in a far better con- 
dition than at the end of last year owing 
to their unusual prudence and economy 
in the production of supply crops. In ad- 
dition to rent and fuel the average wsges 
paid men for the year is $100.00 and 
board. Total cost of a man $160.00. La- 
borers are reported as seven per cent, 
more efficient than last year. 

The negro laborer objects to an " over- 
seer;" he rebels against the supervision 
of any one but the landlord, who in many 
cases resorts to the share and renting sys- 
tem, not always however with advantage 
to either party, owing to the unsteadiness 
of colored workmen. A The year previous, 
twenty per cent of the farmers bought 
exclusively for cash; last year, twenty- 
eight per cent. The reduction in one 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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year of supplies purchased on credit was 
$7,000,000.00 

The vigor and good sense of Georgia 
legislature in respect to her agricultural 
interests has been excelled, by that of no 
State in the Union, and it is to be hoped 
that all the Southern States will follow 
her shining example. 



We have to thank the Messrs. Harper 
Brothers of New York for the excellent 
likeness of President Hayes in this issue. 

For our other pictures we are indebted to 

our friends of the JR Y. Christian Weekly., 4* they are left there m bad weather when 
many people would think it too wet to 



SgrifnUnrol. 



f 0TJLTIVATI0H OF HOED 0E0P8. 

The following constitutes part of a trea- 
tise on Hoeing, in the editorial columns 
of the New-England Farmer : 

To have easy hoeing and clean fields at 
hoeing time, requires a little forethought 
and good management early in the sea- 
son. It does not matter much whether 
the plowing was done last fall, early in the 
spring, or in May, just before planting, 
provided it was well done. For several 
reasons we prefer fall plowing, but land 
may be turned over late in the spring, and 
be so handled that the hoeing will not be 
difficult. Too many farmers spoil their 
work by cross plowing their greensward 
in the spring. They plow their fields in 
the fall, and, then, fearing they cannot get 



to uncover hills and re-set plants that the 
cultivator has disturbed. So it would, if 
the surface were all clods and turf, but 
where all the previous work has been 
done as it should be, this will not be the 
case, and the field may be cultivated out 
a half-dozen times if desirable, before the 
hand-hoe touches it. Then the work of 
the hoe will only be to cut out the weeds 
immediately around or between the 
plants, and these, if left where the cultiva- 
tor will catch them the next time it 
is used, will be sure to be destroyed even 



=f= 

$25 to $30. Good cattle bring from $8 I truth and righteousness in the earth, 
to $10 per 100 pounds dressed, and are in '^By^JSilSftL 

demand. 1 P. 8. B. You cannot see t 

Montgomery, Ala. .withmit.mtie.be > 

And yetTtaoaelildden waters 
Have made the grass to grow." 
" Then, 'planted by the waters,' 
O Saviour, let me be. 
That I may thus be fruitful, 

And glory bring to Thee I 
Not unto me be glory 1 
Thy praises would 1 sing : 

WouftKo^s^ff- 

I am your a In cere friend, 



the manure in deep e ™*e\ b y^™™& now do the most of the work, 
they re-plow, and for the next few weeks ^ 
have a field of sods and turf to contend 1 
with. The soil is so coarse and rough 
that the crops are slow in coming forward, 
and the labor required In tending them is 
really discouraging. 

Plow a field to a good depth with a 
good plow, and then f^ow^e plow mth 

a pulverizing harrow that will gradually j hand-hoe but use , 
mellow the surface inch after inch near y j " »h he ^^^^^Z 
♦« ti... ,1,.,^, t« which the nlow ran. with- J "*r™*™* * . .. . r . ' » 



many people 
hoe. We dislike to find so much fault 
with the common methods of doing farm 
work, for it can hardly be pleasant reading 
for our patrons; but when we see so much 
bungling, blundering work done in the 
gardens and fields, and so little accom- 
plished, we feel it a duty to speak plainly. 
The majority of fanners who work to a 
disadvantage in the cultivated fields, do 
so because they have not learned a better 
way, but there are some who follow the 
old course from a pure attachment to old 
ways and habits. The cultivator was for- 
merly considered an aid to hoeing, and 
when it was found to be time to hoe a 
field, the cultivator was used to make the 
hoeing easier. But by the improvement 
in cultivators and horse-hoes, as well as in 
plows and harrows, the time has really 
gone by for the cultivator to aid the hoe, 
and now the hand-hoe should be consider- 
ed the aid or accompaniment to the horse- 
hoe or cultivator. The horse-hoe must 
and the 
to it that 

the little hand-rake bears to the other 
tools with which we now gather the hay 
crop. The hand-rake is handy to trim up 
a cock or a load of hay, and gather the 
scatterings by the fences, but no one 
thinks of doing his raking with it. Nei- 
ther should any one do his entire hoeing 
it only for 



to the depth to wUfah the ^T"^*^- j the comer* where the horse-hoe cannot 
out hauling the turf back again, and one j 
can have as easy hoeing as upon old reac 
ground; but re-plow the field, and the soil 
is left in square blocks of tough sward, 
which no amount of harrowing can make 
fine, until they decompose under the in- 
fluence of the hot weather df a whole sum- 
Easy hoeing in June requires a 



start in the right direction in April or 
May. To have easy hoeing, we must plow 
well, and then follow the plow with a suit- 



FARMING AT THE SOUTH. 

Eds. Countby Gentleman— After a 
residence of nearly four years in the 
South, a few notes may not be uninterest- 
ing to the readers of your paper, and may 
benefit some who are desirous of remov- 



able' harrow; and to have clean fields all j ing hither. It is pretty generally believed 



summer, we "must start the cultivator and 
hoe early, and use them frequently, till 
the" crop is grown. Whatever may be the 
coudition of the weather or the crop, the 
cultivator should go through the rows 
as soon a3 the weeds start It will do a 
two-fold work— will kill the weeds, and 
help pulverize the soil, and mix up the 
fertilizers with it, and hasten the develop- 
ment of plant food in both; the soil and the 
manure. But in a rough, cloddy field, 
one dreads to start- the cultivator early, 
for fear of tearing up or covering up the 
crop planted, and this affords one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of perform- 
ing all the preliminary work in a thorough 
and. correct manner. A field properly 
plowed, harrowed and planted is ready 
for the cultivator or horse-hoe between 
the rows the next day, if desirable. We 
frequently cultivate potatoes before they 



by Northern people that the negro alone 
can stand the heat of our summers at 
work in the field, but this impression is 
erroneous. It is abundantly hot, no one 
will deny the fact, but a gradual acclima- 
tion, which usually culminates before our 
hottest season, makes it to be endured as 
to heat, leaving perhaps a more languid 
feeling than in a cooler climate. But 
what we suffer from the heat in summer is 
more than compensated for by our mild 
and delightful winters. We have sudden 
and sometimes severe changes, but they 
rarely continue more than a day or two, 
and the green grass and grain growing 
during the entire winter make a beautiful 
picture in comparison with the ice-bound 
fields of the North. To those suffering 
from a rigorous climate the change would 
be pleasant indeed. 

Immigration does not flow very rapidly 



break the ground, and also any other j into the South, from the simple fact that 
crops which may require it. With a good j everything in the shape of government 
stecl-tooth cultivator or a horse-hoe, with j has been so demoralized since the war. 
outside teeth reversible, one may do at j Unscrupulous and unprincipled men, hold- 
least nine-tenths of the work with the j ing offices simply for. the sake of plunder 
horse, if it is properly handled — but it and without the good of their country in 
must ' be properly handled. It will not j view, have repelled many who otherwise 
do to let it remain in the tool-house . would have invested here. To the agri- 
until the land is awarded over by grass ! culturist many inducements are offered in 

and weeds it must be used often and lit- j the way of cheap lands, and good prices 

tie. Two cultivatings a day or two apart : for all kinds of grain, grass and other 
are worth nearly twice as much as if made | farm products. - 

the same day. Our rule is, never to cul- 1 Then, too, it is a grand country to raise 
tivate but once in a row the same day, and ; stock and wool, stock being self-sup- 
ncver to use the hoe upon field crops until ; porting nine to ten months in the year, 
the cultivator has been through sevetal All that is required is a small amount of 
times.- Then, when the hoe is used, we : money, plenty of energy, enterprise and 
know just where to use it, and no time is industry, and the road' to affluence is 
wasted in doing what the horse and culti- . plain and easy to any such man. All the 
vator can do just as well, or even bettor. ; different grasses that grow in the North 
ijue hand-hoe should be used only where j can be grown here. I have tested this 
the horse-hoe cannot do the work. j sufficiently to satisfy myself; and at no 

Some may think that it will be necessa. time in the past four years has hay sold 
ry to follow the cultivator immediately, 1 at less than $20 per ton, more generally 



TO HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

Dear Young Teachers: 

In contrast with the disor- 
derly school described in my last letter, Mr. 
Page gives an account of a visit he paid to the 
same school after it had passed into the hands 
of a very different teacher. "On another day 
we presented ourselves at the door_ol this 
same room for admittance. We knocked Bnd, 
presently, without our hearing the footstep of 
the person who approached, the door opened 
and we pftssed in. The children looked up a 
moment as we entered, and then bent their eyes 
upon their lessons. The teacher softly handed 
us seats, aud then proceeded with the recita- 
tion. His manner was quiet and deliberate, 
and the school was orderly and busy, and 
everything presented the strongest contrast 
with the former scene. The hour of dismis- 
sion arrived, and the scholars quietly laid by 
their books, and as quietly walked out of the 
house, and all was still. 'How have you se- 
cured this good order V said we to the teach- 
er. 'Have you had no difficulty with noisy 
scholars}' -A little, at first; but in a day or 
two they seemed to become quiet, and we 
have not been troubled since.' Now the se- 
cret was, that this teacher had learned to gov- 
ern himself. His own manner gave character 
to the school. So it will ever be. A man 
will govern more by bis manner than in any 
other way." 

It is not to be expected that, with the un- 
disciplined pupils who will compose the larg- 
er part of your school, you will be able to se- 
cure, the quiet and order which Mr. Page com- 
mends. At the same time, he does not advo- 
cate a deathlike silence, the stillness of forced 
constraint, but the cheerful quiet of industry 
when each pupil is diligently attending to his 
own work. 

You may be surprised at my saying so much 
about order. You will find, the longer you 
teach, that it is essential to your success. 
"Order is Heaven'3 first law," says the poet, 
and, as far as we can see, throughout God's 
universe law and order reign, except where 
they are disturbed by man's wickedness. 
How to secure good order must be learned by 
each one of you from his own experience, nftcr 
reflecting much on the, subject and obtaining 
from books and o.'her teachers all the in- 
formation they can impart. You have a 
guide in the example of your Hampton teach- 
ers. Some persons have, naturally, the power 
of controlling others. You see it even in 
-young boys in their plays. This gift is. of 
course, a great .help to a teacher; but, if you 
do not possess it naturally, you may acquire 
much influence over your pupils by deserving 
their respect, confidence and affection. If you 
would gain their esteem, you must be worthy 
of it. It is not by assuming an air of supcri 
ority, as if yon were at an immense height 
above your pupils, and they, on a plane great 
ly below you ; it is not by laying claim to vast 
knowledge aud infallible judgment, that you 
will obtain the authority you desire. By your 
kind interest, your impartiality and firmness, 
your truthfulness and self-control, your stead* 
fast aim to walk worthy of your vocation, 
yourselves exemplifying the virtues you rec- 
ommend to them, you will in time gain over 
these unbounded influence. While you re- 
quire obedience and make your pupils feel that 
you are absolute rulers over your little domain, 
let them feel at the same timb that you are 
like good and loving parents, concerned for 
their true welfare. Endeavor to interest them 
in the affairs of the school ; let them realize 
that it is in one sense their school ; that its 
success and reputation depend in great meas- 
ure upon them. You will discover Who are 
the most influential among the pupils; win 
them over to your side, ; and interest them in 
trying to elevate the moral character of the 
school by co-operating with your efforts. Dr. 
Arnold, the master of Rugby school in Eng- 
land, whose memoirs I hope i you will read 
when you have the opportunity, was greatly 
aided in the government of bis school by his 
highest class. Although no teacher can fol- 
low implicitly the course of otheis, however 
successful they may have been, useful sugges- 
tions may be obtaiued from their experience. 
More than all other helps seek the wisdom 
that cometh from above ; it is freely offered by 
One whose promises never fail. Pray to be, 
through the indwelling of His Holy Spirit, 
what you wish your pupils to become ; your 
example will be more powerful than any pre- 
cepts you can give them. As the leaven acts 
upon the meal in which it is bidden, so will 
your presence, even without words, affect your 
associates. Great is our responsibility 'tor 
this unconscious influence ; when we think of 
■it, we tremble ; but ought we not to rejoice, 
that without eloquence, without performing 
great or glorious deeds, without a lofty posi- 
tion, we may, with God's help from hour to 
hour, exert a beneficial influence upon those 
around us, and, thus, promote the cause of 
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Beaukobt S. C. February id, 1877. 
Editor Southern Workman — I have been re- 
ceiving regularly a copy of your valuable paper 
for the past few months, and am highly grati- 
fied as well with the object and scope of its! la- 
bors as with the apparent Buccess of its efforts. 
If I know anything of the wants of the South 
to-day, or, rather, of those in the South whom 
oar paper designs to reach and benefit, the 
-lighest is a higher and more thorough cultiva- 
tion of the head and the heart, that they might 
appreciate more highly and fully their relations 
and duties alike to themselves and the* State! - 

I have read with interest the columns of the 
Southern Workman, and particularly the letters 
from the Hampton graduates. In them one 
sees at a glance an inkling, of the reward of the 
labor bestowed upon that institution, which has 
not been bestowed in vain. The spirit and pur- 
poses of Hampton will not fail to exert their 
just influences upon those who are educated 
within her walls, and they in turn will in like 
proportion influence those among whom they 
labor in the future. We need just such an in- 
stitution in every county of our State, and 
especially here in Beaufort, where a large ■ 
jority of the people have been neglected i 
denied the privileges of education in the p 
and allowed to grow up in almost ab; " 
ranee. 

Taught alwayB to depend upon others, 
reared to old age as children — looking to a \ 
rent for everything, the people of this i 
feel keenly the need of that velf-reiiance 
it is the endeavor of Hampton to instil in 1 
mindB of her students. It is wonderful, ho 
ever, to see how readily the freedmen of these . 
islands have conformed' themselves to the new 
order of things and with how much fealty they 
"have performed their new and untried duties. 
That there are many who have shown them- 
selves Unworthy of the great boon of freedom I 
regret to be forced to admit, but they are com- 
paratively few, and obtain neither countenance 
nor respect from the great body of the people. 

The progress, present condition and prospects 
of the freedmen of this and the surrounding 
islands is a theme fraught with interest to 
most of your readers, and one which 1 shall 
take peculiar pleasure in developing iu future 
articles from time to time. There are facts in 
the history of these people that will go far 
towards overthrowing the belief that emancipa. 
tion has proved a failure in the South, and tl at 
the freedmen would be better off under their 
former master. 

1 see many reasons for encouragement among 
those who are laboring to elevate and enlighten 
the freedmen, and who have done so much in 
their behalf since the war. Whatever may be 
said against them, they are indeed a grateful 
people, and appreciate keenly whatever is 
done for their benefit and amelioration. More 



Respectfully, 



Ipids. 



MMIGBAHTS— DO THEY PAY? 
We are frequently in receipt of letters asking 
our views upon the question of immigration, 
and we have heretofore answered them gener- 
ally so plainly that with some hesitation we 
again reply to a recent inquiry, "Where would 
you advise one to procure immigrants ?" 

We are a 'qnirnt child" on the question of 
immigration. We have tried white em- 
ployees, beginning with the natives, and going 
all through the catalogue, even to those from 
the very back-doors of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and we are free to confess we have never 
found one that netted us a dime, while we 
know we made money out of Sambo, even 
though he persists in voting the Radical 
ticket. 

The principle we lay down is this: Any 
white man in this country who has attained to 
the age of maturity, and has never accumulat- 
ed enough to buy him a home, will be more 
of a charge than a profit to me on my planta- 
tion. And this principle is adhered to be- 
cause it is founded upon the experience of the 
past. 1 j 

Secondly. Field hands coming from another 
country to the "Sunny South'' bring with 
them no experience as to the cultivation of our 
crops, are not climatized, have less muscle and 
endurance under our climate than the negro, 
have far more wants, which require a cash 
capital that the Southern farmer has not; and 
for these reasons are less profitable, even with 
their superior energy, than the thriftless negro 
to whom we have all our life long been accus- 
tomed.— Oharletton Nem. 

Do it at once. Never wait to be told a sec- 
ond time. Do just what you are told to do. 
Do not try. 'to have your own way. Do ] it 
cheerfully. Do not go about it in a surly, 
cross, peevish way. Don't fret, and grumble, 
aud talk back. • Only cheerful obedience < 
be pleasing to God and man. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 



It was only a smile of welcome, 
Or a whispered word of cheer; 
Bat it smoothed the path for the tired fcot, 
And lightened the load of care. 

It was only a loving visit, 
Perhaps but a loaf of bread j 
"But ye visited me " will the Master say, 

"Twas your Lord whom ye clothed and 
fed." " 

It was only a tender message 
To a hear, bowed down with woe; 
But from that one seed bv the wayside dropped, 
Shall a harvest of blessings grow. 

It was only a few*words s[w>ken. 
We thought they were weak and poor; 
But they told of Christ and his wondrous love. 
As the guilt of the world he bore. 

And the Lord from His height of glory 
Hath listened (Hi r words to hear; 
For us is a book of remembrance kept, 
And our names are engraven there. 

It may not be ours to render 
The service our hearts would crave ; 
He may give us no words that shall win a soul, 
Or a life from destruction save. 

But often along the wayside, 
As we journey life's rugged road. 
We shall find some hearts that have need of 
help, 

Who are faithful beneath their load. 

And though small is the" help we can offer, 

If it only be offered in love, 
It will carry a blessing to earth's sad ones, 

And be known and remembered above. 

And the dear Lord when he cometh, 

Will bring us great reward ; 
"Thou hast faithfully dune the few things I 
gave, 

Enter into the joy of thy Lord.* 1 . 



WHAT WE OAK DO FOE OUR PBESIDENT. I 

The fine portrait of our new president which 
we are enabled,! by the courtesy of Messrs. 
Harpers Brothers^ to offer to our readers this 
month, was taken from recent photographs, 
and is said to be an excellent likeness. It is 
a good and strong face, in which we seem to 
read hopeful augury for the future as far as it 
depends upon our chief executive. • 

We have perhaps already exhausted all the 
details of President Hayes's life that would be 
of particular interest to our readers, and the 
best thing left to say is to suggest to them, 
and urge upon them, a duty well set forth in 
a recent Tribune editorial ; the duty of every 
man and every woman in the country to "help 
the President," for in his inaugural he asked 
the help of all. The Tribune well says that 
" whatever may be finally tbe success or fail- 
ure of President Hayes's policy, one thing is 
certain: he will never bring back peace and 
. justice to the country if he has to work alone. 
The defect in our social system is the shirking 
by tjhe majority of individual responsibility. 
The public business of the country is left to a 
minority, while the honest citizen sits by his 
hearth swearing that the country is going to 
ruin. For five years the great mass of just 
and educated Northerners have been willing- 
nay, anxious — for a hearty reconciliation with 
the South. The desire for peace an ong the 
Southerners, at least among the older, more 
rational men, has been just as sincere, but 
the mob of office-holders and politicians have 
stood between and blinded them. 

"In short, the reader of this paper to-day, 
be he in Massachusetts or Georgia, has no 
right to complain of the deplorable condition 
of the country and then shove its redemption 
off on the shoulders of the President or any 
other man. Every effort he makes at just, 
economical management of his own household 
lessens the weight of financial pressure just so 
much ; every honest outspokcu word in favor 
of more liberal party action lightens the load 
which the honest leaders must lift; every 
friendly meeting between individuals of the 
South and North hastens* the completed 
Union ; every child reared bv a Christian 
mother to be truth-telling and honest is so 
much golden capita) for the next generation." 

These are truths for colored citizens as well 
as white ones. The President is pledged to 
protect them, and to encourage and assist the 
spread of general education while hastening 
the restoration of local self-government found- 
ed in justice to all, without which no perma- 
nent safety can be assured. Every colored 
man who shows himself worthy of citizenship, 
every parent who makes sacrifices to send his 
children to school, every student who works 
his way up to an education, and then gives 
himself to the need of the hour — the teaching 
of his people, every graduate who proves that 
education need not make a colored man vain 
or lazy, every new home founded in morality 
and an enlightened religion,— will help the 
President, and the race, and the country. 



How to 
conduct a 
Recitation. 



HAMPTON INSTITUTE LECTURES ON 
TEACHING; 
by prok. f. a. allen, 
lecture viii. 
Recitations. 

1. Establish a suitable relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil. 

2. Secure undivided attention. 

3. Ask questions, individual and 
class. 

4. Cotuinend for effort. 
In conducting a recitation, the very first 

thing is to establish a suitable relation with 
your pupils. To do this, never scold. Do 
not put your pupils out of your power by 
speaking to them in an irritable, cross manner. 
A scolding tone of voice even will break the 
line of communication between ourselves and 
our pupils. That electric line of communica- 
tion is Sympathy. If it seems broken some- 
times by a reproof you have had to give, give 
the pupil time to recover his temper before 
you ask him a question. If the class looks 
irritable, tell a story or say sqinetning pleas- 
ant before you begin the lesson. Heiuember 
that you feel irritable yourself sometimes, and 
indeed when you do, there is no better way to 
recover your own spirits than to say si-me- 



fusc anybody. * Give the one reciting a fair 
I chance; then call for the hands, but don't let 
\ them criticize him unkindly. Let thorn tell the 
: good points he has made sometimes instead of 
| the mistakes. 

Third, what kind of questions shall you 
ask ? Well, don't ask ambiguous questions, 
i that is, questions with doubtful meaning. Let 
the pupil know just what you mean to ask, 
make your questions clear, and then don't be 
satisfied with a doubtful, indistinct answer. 
Do not ask leading questions, questions, that 
is, which include the answer so that any sharp 
pupil would know by your question what you 
want him to say. For instance, do not ask, 
"Is the numerator the number above the 
line?" Ask rather, "What is the numerator 
of a fraction ? " or " Where do we place the 
numerator?" 

Do not take Yes or^No for an answer, or 
any simple word; but* have the pupil embrace 
your question in his answer. This will show j 
that he has understood your question and 
knows what he is answering, and it will ac- 
custom him to the use of words. Thus, for 
instance, " What is the capital of Virginia?" 
Let the answer required be, " The capital of 
Virginia is Richmond. " 

Never ask a pupil a question until he has 
assumed a proper position. Ask him some- 
times several questions in succession, but none 




thing kind and pleasant to your class. Try 
to exercise self control,. and not visit your own 
bad feelings upon the little ones you have to 
teach. 

Arrange your class so that you can see 
every pupil. I think it is the best plan 
to place your pupils' so that the different 
sexes will alternate, first a boy and then 
a girl. Girls generally behave better than 
boys, and, seated thus, they will influence 
the boys to behave well and need not be 
injured themselves. Of course you must keep 
them under your eye. I have tried the plan 
in district schools myself and found it works 
well. 

Second, to hear a recitation properly, you 
must have the undivided attention of your 
pupils. Your success in gaining this depends 
very much upon yourself. A thorough prepar- 
ation for the lesson, and a real interest and 
enthusiasm in it will excite a corresponding 
feeling in your pupils. There are, besides, va- 
rious devices for rousing and fixing their at- 
tention, such as telling a story or asking class 
questions, &c. The great thing, however, is 
always to have something to teach them, so 
that they will come to you expecting to learn 
something new, and then to have your manner 
wide awake and enthusiastic. 

Don't let the pupils put each other out by 
holding up their hands. It is enough to con- 



that can be answered by yes or no, and let 
him stand till you call the next pupil, if you 
have scats for your classes. 

Individual questions are best to test the pu- 
pil's knowledge. The danger of class ques- 
tions is that lazy pupils,will take advantage of 
them. They are good, however, to wake up 
your class when it becomes dull. When a 
pupil is dull or indifferent, be sure to fire a 
number of questions at him--without scolding 
or remark— till he gets ashamed of not an- 
swering. 

Be sure, if you can, to give some instruction 
at every recitation — about the subject of the 
lesson — which is not contained in the book 
This will be the dessert to the bill of fare, and 
the pupils will come for it with appetites keen 
as young robins. 

Be sure not to say, merely, "Take the next 
lesson." Assign something definite. 

The fourth point is to commend for effort. 
Be sure to commend the pupil for trying faith- 
fully, even if he, after all, does not recite as 
well as some others can. This is encourage- 
ment that he needs. A simple approving 
smile or nod may be enough to make him try 
his best for a week. It is a^groat deal better 
than whipping. / 

Seek for something to commend, not for 
something to condemn. This will reclaim 
many a lazy or mischievous pupil. Just watch 



him till you see some smallest thing that looks 
well. He sits studying quietly you_J;hink. 
Take for granted he is. Put your hand kindly 
on his head as you pass, and say, "That's 
right, sir; you'll make a scholar," or some 
such little pleasant word of approbation. How 
his heart will send the blood up into his facel 
How he'll straighten up! 'What! he t 
I am studying— well, I will, now." It's t 
trying. 

LECTURE IX. 



1st. Proper objects. 
2d. Proper characteristics. 
3d. When— Where— How. 

Proper Objects j \ 

Of tbe proper objects in punishment you can 
have, I trust, but one idea. You should never 
punish a pupil except for his own reforma- 
tion, or to prevent others from doing wrong. 
To punish from spite or temper, to wreak our 
own vengeance, or to gratify our own anger 
makes us the offender. We are the ones k that 
ought to be whipped rather than the boy, for 
we are old enough to know better. If we 
can't keep our tempers ourselves, how can we 
ask our pupils to ? 

As we are agreed upon the objects of pun- 
ishment, and also upon its necessity, no 
doubt,— it takes but a little experience to 
prove that, — let us carefully consider what its 
character should be. This is an exceed- 
ingly important question if we would succeed 
in its objects. We may state its character- 
istics as follows. 

Yes, first of all it must be certain. Valua- 
ble teachers lose all their power by repeating 
threats every day. Threats should never be 
made by a teacher. Let your rules he clearly 
understood, and their penalties certain. Not, 
of course, that a punishment may not some- 
times for a sufficient reason be remitted, but 
that should be done with judgment, not from 
weakness or favoritism; only when the proper 
objects of discipline can be as well or better 
secured by tbe pardon. The objects you 
should have always before you. Do not fear 
that this firmness will bring you the dislike of 
your pupils, if it is joined with kindness and 
sympathy. They will respect you and trust 
you the more and like you the better, and you 
will find that the necessity of punishing will 
diminish. A boy likes to feel he has a master 
— he will love him all the more for respecting 
him. 

Second, the punishment should always be 
proportioned to the offence. This will take 
time and trouble, but it is well worth it. In 
judging all cases, you want to find out what 
prompted the pupil to do wrong. Be careful 
not to destroy the moral balance which the 
pupil has formed in his own mind. Just the 
, moment you forbid a boy to do a thing, he in- 
stantly decides in his own mind whether it is 
right or wrong. So be careful about the pro- 
hibitions you make in school. Make a dis- 
: tinction between things which are wrong in 
themselves, in their very nature, and things 
! which may be in themselves innocent and only 
1 inadvisable from circumstances. Actsawhich , 
I are in themselves sinful should be punished ' 
; as such. 

! Third, punishments should be natural, not 
! artificial. If a boy comes in fifteen minutes 
] late with no good excuse 1 for it, a natural pun- 
| ishment is to keep him fifteen minutes after 
j school. If two pupils will keep whispering 
\ together in school, separafe them. If a boy 
i makes too much noise at re'eess, deprive him 
1 of the privilege of recess. If 1 a boy ill-treats 
] his companions or uses bad language before 
I them, separate him from them ; give him his 
, recess all by himself at a different time from 
i the others, for a certain time, 
i Now then, the question is, Where, when, 
and how to punish. 

When ana where shall punishment be in- 
I fiicted ? Seldom or never at the moment tbe 
j offeuse is committed, and seldom or never in 
I the presence of the school. When you call- a 
j boy up and punish him before the school, you 
rouse all the spirit of resistance there is in him 
! ^he isn't going to give in. But take him 
I alone, where it will be either the whip or give 
j in, and he will soon choose the latter. Shall 
you whip ? If you can get along without it, 
1 so much the better. The best teachers do the 
! least of it, I think. But don't threaten and 
not perform. If it becomes necessary in 
school, use the rod. But remember that true 
government rests in the power one mind has 
over another. Even a colt is better to be 
broken without the whip. Tact goes farther 
than force. You should not fly out at a boy 
and excite his anger. Use management and 
try to bring out the good there is in the boy 
and not the evil. 

Remember that all resistance that comes up 
in school comes from the animal nature, the 
lower nature of the child that resists. Re- 
member that he has also a higher nature and 
this is what ypu must educate— or draw forth. 
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THE FAITHFUL WATOHEE. 

BY EMMA BURT. 

A traveller hurried along by the sea, 

On an errand all unknown, 
The cottagers wonder d whatever might be 
His errand along by the slumbering sea, 
Save his dog, a traveller alone. 

The traveller came, and the traveller went ; 

And the fishermen fished in the sea, 
Shouldered their nets when the day was spent, '| six cases of gin found a ""^"7 g raTe ;.^ 
And climbed the cliff, by their burden bent. 
These fishermen stalwart and free. m 

agent made on the occasion, ine aestruction v "VSJSiTi, "™^ 

Dat hot water all live must." " Pose a mai 



And lo, on the cliff they saw a sight 

As sad as ever you saw : 
A.lonely dog, on a lonely height, 
That turned him never to left or right, 

Nor lifted an eye, nor a paw, 

But patiently gazed in the fathomless pit, 
Bent motionless over the brink, 

As if his master was fast asleep 

Below, and faithful watch he must keep ; 
While the waters flow, and shrink. , 



Bpli 

boat Cily 0/ Philadelphia. In the port of Monrovia, 
on the 1st of January, 1877. Tbe public are respect- 
fully Invited to attend and witness the execution. 
By order of B. 8. Moaais. 

Accompanying this was a letter instructing 
the agent to place all the gin in the store on 
board the boat, invite the mission children of 
Muhlenberg to a free trip down the river, so 
as to be present, and smash every bottle, and 
I empty the contents into the harbor. Mr. Mor- 
i ris's directions were carried out. and twenty- 
lix cases of gin found a watery grave. Quite 
i crowd of people witnessed the operation, and 
.istened to the temperanci 
| agent made on the occasio 



portion of tho girls in Aragon and many other I meetings. Many strangers came in who, we 
parts of Spain are nnmed Pilar from the jasper I hope, will carry the gospel back to their cities, 
pillar on which this k image of the virgin'' 
stands. 



Zaragoza abounds in the Btores of silversmiths 
and jewellers, and the principal articles for sale 
in all their shops are hundreds and thousands 
of images of the " Virgen del Pilar." They are 
mostly of silver, but there are also thousands 
of wood, stone, marble, brass, gold and precious 
Btones. They are of all sizes, from an inch to 
six feet high. The silversmiths make their 
chief gains from the sales of these images and 
their shrines, of which their shop windows are 
full. They are all as fierce opponents of the 



And the fishermen t 



• have known to this 



have all dat make him feel good too much." j 5mM2? 

heard such ! »»« })" 



From the Americo-Libcrians were 



began to be preached here a short time ago 
eral attempts were made to kill the preacher. 

I believe, the only city in Spain 
Cathedrals. In the Cathedral 



towns and villages." They came to worship 
idols or to amuse themselves; they have, we 
hope, returned with at least a beginning of the 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ. We can 
only plant beside all waters and pray the Lord 
of the harvest to give the increase. 

BlBI.IOTEl'A, 13, ZaKAOOZA, SPAIN, ) 

Not. 1, 1876. f 



LIEEKIAN PEOSPEOT. 

Bishop Havens, of the Methodist Church, 
having returned from an official visit to Liberia, « 
gives a very encouraging view of the state of 
things in that little Republic. He visited the 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and saw those of the Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Episcopal Churches of America. The popula- 
tion of Liberia does not exceed 20,000 souls. Of 



called " La Seo," which is a noble gothic pile ! these 1,750 are full members and 2C~! probi 



while some of the thirsty ones said, " un > I within of "a mighty, branching forest, Pedro | The Republic is making decided progress, 
what a pity ! " After it was over, a number of | A T huct, the terrible inquisitor, was slain by the needs the foBtering care of .the American gov- 
the prominent men, among whom were ex- maddened populace of Zaragoza. Though the I eminent, but it is becoming'more and more lA«\ 
President Warner and President Perync, per- Roman church counts him as one of her famous • bomeof or for the colored people of this country, 
sonally congratulated the agent, Mr. Litch- martyrs, his name is Btill repeated in Aragon as i an d W e are no t surprised to hear that literally 
field. We say, Bravo ! Go ahead, Mr. Morris, a synonym for relentless cruelty. He has been j thousands are now anxious to emigrate. The 
m i :„h »i.„ ,,;i„ ,),;,,,. ft-*,.., the oo,,n- immortalized bv both V 



Aught of "the traveller's fate ; fry- 
But upon the cliff, they solemnly say, 
A lonely dog docs evermore stay 
And watches early and late. 

Oh if as faithfully every trust 

On mortals by love bestowed, 
Was guarded and cherished, I think it must 
Be, life would grow sweeter, by far, and more 
just — 

' Aijd never a debt be owed ! 
INTEMPEBAN0E IN WEST^AFBIOA 

BT REV. DAVID H. DAT. 

The great curse of this country iB spiritoua 
liquors, brought in by unprincipled men. By j 
the united exertions of Christian nations the 
slave trade— the blight of Africa— has been 
banished, but its handmaid, the rum-trade, 
remains to ruin and curse *and blist. For it 
the pagans of West Africa will give their all, 
and once under its influence they become de- 
mons. Liberia boasts of her instrumentality 
in quelling the slave trade, why does n't she 
make some efforts in this direction also ? Dur- 
ing our voyage, looking over a number of 
speeches and papers made and written by per- 
sonB visiting the coast, I noticed in their de- 
scriptions this and similar phrases "One thing 
especially we noted was the absence of all in- 
toxicating drinks." These men either know- 
nothing abom it or have no regard for the 
truth, for in Monrovia alone, great quantities 
of it are sold both wholesale and retail. We 
could point out a dozen places— little low, 
dingy cabins filled with rows of dirty black 
bottles labeled "Pure Brandy" a dollar a 
quart, .and pure Holland Gin at sixty-two 
cents a bottle. On this there is a profit of 
from one to two hundred per cent. It is as 
bad as the famous " Jersey lightning," which 
was insured to kill at long range. Some of 
the nntives call it "hot water," others, "salt 
water." And not only do the natives Ule it, j 
but more civilized people drink great qu nti- ' 
ties. Brandy is at the bottom of a great many 
of the fatal diseases of the West coast. "Wed | 
of brandy and water " is a common saying, j 
while the man sick with the fever tells you he 
"is a bottle ahead." I have been in houses I 
where the family could give you a drink of 
almost anything and could not give you a 
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LD0LATBY IN SPAIN, 

BY REV. T1IOS. U OULICK. 

Zaragoza, the ancient capital of tho kingdom 
of Aragon, derives its name from Cesar Augus- 
tus which has been corrupted into Zara goza. 



seuted as on the BtepB of 




Kaulbach represents Pedro Arbues in th e I there if it had the funds. But since the aboli- 
act of condemning a high-born girl to th° | tion of slavery, the colored people have been 
stake while her father, mother and brothers ! left to shift for themselves, and to be the tool { 
plead in vain for the life of their loved one. of politicians. True benevolence would help 
An attendant clutches the confiscated gold and j them to go to Liberia, if they desire to go. If 
silver of the family, and in the distance two ! they do not want to go, let us do them all the 
martyrs of the Inquisition are seen Buffering at I good we can here, 
the stake. The scene of the picture is repre- 1 



Cathedral. 



Population ok the World. — According to 
Drs. Behm and Wagner, the well-known statis- 
ticians, the population of the world, in 1876, 
may be taken at 1,423,017,000. Nearly one- 
fifth of these persons, or 309,178,000, reside in 
Europe, and less than one-third, or 400,000,000, 
belong to European civilization. Four-sevenths 
of the world's inhabitants, or 824,000.000, re- 
Bide in Asia, and half of these are Chinese. 
The population of Africa, which has to be more 
or less guessed at, is about 199,000,000, of 
whom scarcely one per cent, can be fairly re- 
garded as civilized beings, and little more than 
ten per cent, fairly set down as semi-civilized. 
The population of the two Americas is least of 
all. Natives included, in North and South 
America the population is only 85,000,000, over 
one- half of which belong to the United States. 
Of the entire American population one-half are 
of pure-blooded European descent. The Turk- 
ish Empire contains 46,000,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 20,000.000 for Egypt and its dependen- 
cies, with Tunis and Tripoli; but its popula- 
tion in Europe is only 8.000,000, and 13,500,000 
in Asia. Of Turks proper, only one-fourth gov- 



•ith a rod 
of the 



of iron the remaining three- 
Sultan's European aubjectB.— 



THE FAITHFUL WATCHER. 



~w — j — — o - - I 'I'nia city has just passeu turougu aw gio«t i uuwei»i«» — - — 

piece of bread or a dish of ncc. In one house | early xest i va i of" La Virgen del Pilar," lasting ing Bold in various parts o 

...... . ,,T,,-,., 1 flltani nn,r„r> in nn other hrtindv * .•' , ., _ m _:l i *« ! Tna l*,i»ot of the two Cfl 



passed through her great ' Photographs of this famous |icture are now be 



you are offered champagne, in another brandy 
and water, in another Hollands, and in another 
Jamaica rum. At some places it is brought out 
in fancy decanters, at others in black bottles 
or diity-looking stone jugs. Go to a physician 
for advice in fever and the usual advice is 
" drink brandy and water or you can't live." 
In Sierra Leone we were horrified at the idea 
of drinking water with "seasoning," and one 
quite prominent man told me he had not 
tasted water for two years. Of course there 
are some noble exceptions, but they are few. 

Last year some one gave some of the native 
hoys at the mission rum and made them drunk. 
We could get no law to punish the seller, and 
could do nothing but heap on him a few epi- 
thets, not very pleasant to the man's feelings, 
and let him go. Most merchants say they can- 
not do business without it. G. Moore & Son 
is, I think, the most prominent merchant and 
trader with the natives in Liberia, and he does 
not sell a drop, nor ever has. E. S. Morris & 
Co., of Philadelphia, who for some time have 
been doing quite a large business here, created 
a sensation by smashing up a lot of bad gin 
lately brought here from Europe. Mr. Morris 
i8 thoroughly a temperance man, and most bit- 
terly opposed to the whole rum business. 
Some one connected with his business here 
ordered out a lot of gin unknown to the firm, 
and Mr. Morris ditj not find it out until his 
agent in England sent him the bills. He at 
once sent the following circular to his agent, 
just arrived in Liberia by the Jasper: 

Hanging of the Well-known Iturdereri: * 
Old Rye— Old Tom Crooked WhUky and HomeU 
Wortl Enemy— Rum. 



ten days, when thousands of pilgri 
Zaragoza from all parts of Spain to worship at 
the shrine of this famous, miracle-working Vir- 
gin. For it muBt be understood that there iB great 
rivalry between different VirginB. In fact, rival 
processions carrying rival images of the 
have sometimes encountered each other 



<at §omt. 



The largest of the two Cathedrals of Zaragoza, 
which is also Baid to be the largest in Spain, is 
the shrine of the famous virgin. Its name 
is " La Catedral del Pilar. ' From this Cathe- 
dral there came processions nearly every day of 
the festival of " La Virgen del Pilar " last week. 
The city waB filled to overflowing with thou- 



FBETTING. 

He who frets is never the one who mendB, who 
heals, who repairs evils; he discourages, enfee- 
bles, and too often dlsablea those around him, 
who, but for the gloom and depression of his 
company, would do good work and keep ■ up 
brave cheer. The effect upon a sensitive per- 
Bon of the mere neighborhood of a fretter is in- 
describable. It is to the soul what a cold icy 
mist is to the body — more chilling than the bit- 
terest frost, more dangerous than the fiercest 
Btorm. And when the fretter is one who is be- 
loved, whose nearness of relation to us makes 
his fretting even at the weather seem almost 
like a personal reproach to us, then the misery 
of it becomes indeed insupportable. Most men 
call fretting a minor fault — a foible, and not a 
vice. There is no vice except drunkenness 
which can so utterly destroy the peace, the hap- 
piness of a home. 



SUNNY E00MS MAKE SUNNY LIVES. 



Let ub take the airieflt, choicest and sunniest 
room in the house for our living room — the 

rtreetB^and'ioughV'pHched bau"eTfor'tn'e honor | sands of strangers who poured "in countless workshop where brain and body are built up 
of their respective idols ! numbers into the great basilica, many to hear and renewed. And there let us have a bay win- 

But the "Virgen del Pilar" Ib confessedly \ the music and see the imposing shows in much , dow, no matter how plain in structure, through 
without rival in all Spain, and her shrine is the | the same Bpirit as people l 



Protestant countries which the good twin angels of nature — sunlight 
moTtTamous'pTace rf^i^into iaiji"tte Pen- I go to the theatre. " At the same time hundreds and pure air-can freely enter. This window 
inBulai It is to Spain what the shrine of I of devotees are conBtantly to be seen either kiss- shall be the lioeni of the house. II .».».! 



Lourdes is to France, wlkt the temple of Diana 
was to the EpheBians. r There iB, in fact, a re- 
markable resemblance between this Virgin and 
Diana of the Ephesians. 

The story is that this imago of the, virgin and 
child, together with tho jasper pillar on which 
she stands, were brought here by angels some 
time in the first century, and at the request of 
the virgin a chapel was built on the very spot 
where the image was deposited. 

October 12th is the anniversary of the descent 
of the virgin. On that day fifty thousand pil- 
grims sometimes pour into the city. " God, 
alone," says Pope Innocent III, " can count the 
miracles which are then-performed here." Car- 
dinal Retz says that here in 1649 he saw a man 
who had loat his leg which grew again on being 
rubbed with oil from tho lamp of the virgin. 
The anniversary of this miracle was long 
observed as a holiday. The other day I was in 
the Cathedral examining the picture of this mir- 
acle, with perhaps an incredulous expression 
on my face, when an unknown woman stepped 
up to me and with the utmost earnestness as- 
sured me that it was certainly true, — was well 
authenticated and I must believe it. A large 



shall be the poem of the house, 
freedom and scope for eye and mind. We snail 
hang no picture on our walls that can compare 
with the living and everlasting pictures which 
God shall paint for us through our ample win- 
of com is constantly to be dow. Rosy dawns, golden-hearted sunsets, the . 



conBtantly to be 
ing the jasper pillar, where only three squar 
inches of it are cautiously left exposed for th 
lips of the faithful, or kneeling before the ven 
e rated idol and muttering their vain repetitions, 
and the 



heard as it is thrown by the worshipers through tender green and changing tints of Bpring, the 
a strong iron railing upon the marble pavement glow of summer, the pomp of autumn, the 
in front of the image. I white of winter, storm and shine, glimmer and 

Every day there were bull-fights, or fire- : gloom— all these we can enjoy while we sit in 
works, or balloon ascensions. The principal our sheltered room as the changing years roll 
street was lined on both sides with temporary on. Dark rooms bring depression of spirits, 
booths for the sale of all kinds of wareB. These | imparting a sense of confinement, of isolation, 
are Btill in operation. There were also circuses, of powerlessness, which is chilling to energy 
panoramas, puppet-shows, giants, dwarfs, char- 1 and vigor; but In light is good cheer. Even In 
latans and a menagerie. Every night the city a gloomy house, whore walls and furniture are 
was brilliantly illuminated by fire works or by i dingy and brown, you have but to take down 
lanterns placedonall the balconies of these tall, ; the heavy curtains, open wide the window, 
five-story houses. / hang brackets on either side, set flower pots on 

We improved the occasion bjr sending a good the brackets and ivies in the pots, and let the 
man to Bell Bibles and other religious books on warm sun stream freely in.— Selected. 
tho streets, and by holding a preaching service 
every evening for two weeks. Although the 
distraction of fire-works, bull-fightB and all the 
excitements of a great faiii are not favorable to 
the awakening of religioUB interest; we had a 
good attendance and close attention at all our 



Time is always on the wing. 

You cannot stop its flight; 
Then do at once your littl 

You'll happier be at night. 
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SO 



WORKMAN. 



OEHTESSIAL VIEWS. 
THE COLORED RACE AT THE OEHTEH 
HIAL. 



The blind of Jamaica in the West Indies 
has five hundred thousand inhabitants, only 
fifteen thousand of whom are white, and ail 
the res* are black orcolored. The white pop- 
ulation is said to be decreasing, and the island 
coming more and more into the possession of 
the colored race. 

Its interesting exhibit at the Centennial 
most certainly be considered as chiefly repre- 
sentative of this race, and it indeed did them 
credit, and bore valuable and abundant testi- 
mony to the good effects of emancipation up- 
on the interests of labor in the long run, how- 
ever disturbing its first changes may be. 
Since slavery was abolished by Great Britain 
in 1817, it has grown to be the most valuable 
of the British West India colonies, and its 
exports are more than £1,000,000 (15,000,000) 
a year. 

The beauty and richness of the country is 
welrdescribed by Mr. Richard Hill, one of i;s 
most distinguished colored citizens, a man of 
great learning and ability, of \ whom Mr. 
Gone, one of the first naturalists in England, 
said, " it was worth a journey from England 
to Jamaica to meet Richard Bill." Mr. Hill 
has written several books, and in one of them 
upon the history of the Island, he says : 

"Few spots of earth present scenes so 
Eden-like — so picturesque and bland in beau- 
ty — as the Island of Jamaica. No one who has 
visited the cascades of the White River and 
of the Roaring river, with the intermediate - 
waterfalls of Coorreras, can ever forget the 
scenery. Earth has nothing more lovely than 
the pastures and pimento groves of Saint 
Ann's ; nothing more enchanting than its 
hills and vales delicious in verdure, and redo- 
lent with the fragrance of spices. Embellish- 
ed with wood and water — from the deep for- 
ests from whence the streams descend, to the 
ocean into which they fall, the blue haze of 
the air blends and harmonizes all into beau- 
ty." 

Let us see, then, what this | Island of Ja- 
maica has sent of its riches to the Centennial 
Exhibition: , 

Here was a very beautiful display of native 
woods, of great value in Commerce, for build- 
ing, for dye-wood, or ornaments. Mahogany 
for our tables, rosewood for our grand pianos, 
and ebony for their keys, delicate satin-wood 
to line our jewel boxet, fragrant cedar and 
blood-red logwood. The exhibitor called our 
particular attention to the Logwood Extract, 
manufactured by the Jamaica Dye-wood Ex- 
tract Company. It is said to contain only the 
pure coloring matter of the wood. The refuse 
of the wood after the dye is extracted furnishes 
sufficient fuel for the manufacture. Manufac- 
tures of this character deserve encouragement, 
• and must become a source of weslth to the 
Island. Another manufacture which is likely 
to succeed is that of paper from some of the 
.fibrous plants of Wfe island. Pine-apple is 
' used in the manufacture of delicate woven 
fabrics. Some specimens of cotton were also 
exhibited. 

Sugar and coffee are the chief exports, and 
many samples of each were Bhown, with cocoa 
and chocolate, and a great variety of spices, 
the meal of plantain and bread fruit and rice 
and Indian corn and cassava. ; A very attract- 
ive part of the display was the row of luscious 
West India preserves and fiery West India 
pickles in their glass jars. That of drugs 
and medicine, quinine and aloes and castor 
oil, was not so inviting. We saw very pretty 
cups carved from the calabash gourd and 
elaborately engraved, and combs and orna- 
ments of tortoise shell. But the most beauti- 
ful, though not the most useful of all the spe- 
cial exhibits, were the delicate articles made 
by the women from .the lace bark of the 
laghetta tree. Charming hats and shawls and 
fans were made of this fairy lace from Na- 
ture's loom. 

No representation of the schools of Jamaica 
was made.' We were, however, told by the ex- 
hibitor that there are two large public schools 
in Kingston, where many ot the negroes are 
prosperous and wealthy, and since then we 
have heard many interesting particulars con- 
cerning these and other schools in Jamaica, 
from friends who have visited them within the 
last few years 

The schools of Jamaica were founded gen- 
erally by missionaries of various denomina- 
tions, and are still sectarian in their character, 
but all receive .Government aid from: Great 
Britain irrrespective of sect. Some of them 
are assisted by private benevolence, some by 
the Society of Friends, in England, and some 
by individuals, as the Mico-schools— named 
tike our Peabody schools from their benevolent 
founder. Some of them are free schools, and 
some, the parents of the children help support. 

The city schools are, naturally, better than 
those in the country. Two agricultural and 
industrial schools, one of them founded by a 
teacher from the American Missionary Associa- 
tion) which had five stations in the Island, 
were in a flourishing condition and had done 
much good at the time! of our informant's 
visit. 



Their success has been such as to show that 
the system of combining manual labor with 
education is the natural and best means of 
combatting the indolence and immorality 
which still prevail. 

A correspondent of the Tribune during the 
exhibition remarked that when he " came to 
that of Jamaica, the Commissioner regretted 
that the school exhibits had not yet arrived." 
At our last visit during the closing weeks, we 
were told by the gentleman in charge that 
the schools of the Island were not represented. 
There mnst therefore have been some disap- 
pointment of the Commissioner's own expect- 
ations, which is to be regretted. The Tri- 
bune, correspondent was further informed by 
the Commissioner that. " the British Govern- 
ment spends about $10,000 per annum on the 
schools of Jamaica, that the attendance is not 
compulsory but the blacks are eager to learn. 
Many of them go through the higher courses, 
and become physicians, clergymen; &c." 

The great curse of Jamaica since the aboli- 
tion of slavery has been the introduction of 
the Coolie trade, by which Coolies, or laborers, 
from the East Indies are imported to serve for 
a term of years under oppressive contracts 
which they do not understand when they 
make them, and find out too late that they 
have sold themselves into what is little better 
than slavery. The friends of humanity in 
Great Britain are making earnest efforts to 
bring about the abolition of this traffic. 



A CENTENNIAL LETTER, BY A SOUTH- 
ERN LADY. 

MEMORIAL HALL. 

One enters the portals of the beautiful mar- 
ble "Memorial Hall" determined not to be lost 
amidst the sea of pictures that hang in every 
apartment, and the multitude of statues that 
adorn its corridors, but to maintain control of 
one's eyes and senses, and concentrate his at- 
tention upon a few studies of art, the opportu- 
nity to see which may never come again. As 
well might the tempest tossed mariner deter 
mine in mid-ocean to keep his eye fixed upon 
the land he has left. When the eye has wan 
dered over miles of canvas and multitudes of 
figures, the weariness of eye and brain is so 
great that it is almost impossible to discrimi- 
nate between a master- piece and a daub, a love- 
ly landscape, or gaudy attempt at one, and the 
only thing that you . do feel certain of, is that 
you don't want to aee another of any kind. 

But there are some pictures that shine out 
from the mass, that will be seen and remem- 
bered as long as life lasts. Such were two of 
Murillo's, in the Spanish department, ' 'The Cru- 
cifixion" and "The Divine Morales." The Cruci- 
fixion was grand, bnt so dark, so terrible, that 
the soul shuddered at the realization of the great 
mystery— the holy, spotless Mod- man dead, 
hung upon the accursed tree, to secure heaven 
for the sinful, blood-stained, ingrate man. But 
the "Divine Morales" represents the Saviour of 
men, bearing the heavy cross upCalvary's weary 
hill, with a face full of agony, yet fuller still 
of love. You know the burden waa one vol u n - 
tarily assumed. A light, as from a sacrifice of 
self, willingly offered, and at last accepted, 
shineslover the face so wan and worn, and yet 
so beautiful, so divinely lovely. Standing in rapt 
attention before it, thinking that the lesson there 
taught is the one, the only one all the nations 
of the earth should long and strive to know 
and understand, that they might receive it in 
| their hearts and illustrate it by their lives, I 
| was roused by hearing the person standing next 
to me exclaim in tones of love and thank- 
fulness, "I could look at my Saviour all day 
lung." Involuntarily 1 answered, "Yes, and 
love him more for such tremendous sorrow;" 
then started at having spoken so freely to a 
j stranger, and turned to see a plain looking col- 
ored woman, simply dressed, but her face bright, 
with faith and love. When all other memories 
of the great Exhibition have been dimmed by 
time, that picture of our Lord will shine upon 
I my soul and go with me, I think, to the "valley 
| of the shadow of death." 

The "Christian Martyr" is a lovely picture, 
i The "Marriage of the Prince of Wales" is a 
1 collection of good portraits." Most people 
i will remember the horrid picture of "Rizpah 
Protecting the Bodies of her sons" when they 
would gladly forget it. Most, too, have beard 
; ' he incident — said to be founded on fact — of a 
; strong, perhaps (?) rather too bitter, Republi- 
| can woman, of course, who on seeing the pio- 
I ture commented thus, "Yes, there's some of 
: them Rebels strung up as they ought to be, 
I and their kind old colored woman keeping the 
buzzards off 'em. Good picture too " But 
from this painful picture one would gladly 
turn to the beautiful "Christian Martyr," 
or lovely "Madonna and Child," or the sweet, 
cool picture, "Misty Morning," or "The Anx- 
{ ious Mother" which though only a group of 
j three sheep, a ewe and two lambs, is so life- 
; like, that it is really a fine picture Either the 
rising of the tide on the sea-shore where she 
stands, or the distant mutterings of a storm, 
or some other danger, threatens her little ones, 
which "the anxious mother" is evidently quite 
ready and willing to resent, and protect them 
from. The face is as expressive as possible of 
keen anxiety, and, at the same time, of desire 
to quiet and soothe the little ones who stand 
near her unconscious of danger, or, at least, 
confident of her ability to guide and watch 



over them. The long wool looks heavy with 



the moisture from the 
parted lips you almost 
wonderful is the art of 
But it is impossible e 
to recall the beautiful 
wonderful "Memorial 
we repeat "Lord keep 



and from the half- 
the low bleat. How 
i inter! 

i your own mind 
or scenes of that 
Fervently would 
memory green." 



The statue of "Liberty'l in bronze, which stood 
in the central hall, waa impressive. The light 
of freedom, longed for,] prayed for, watched 
for, "as one doth watch for the morning," 
shone all over the strong: manly figure; tears of 
joy and gratitude stood in the eyes raised to 
heaven, from the uplifted hands the shackles 
were falling, while the ' "Proclamation of Eman- 



cipation" was held ont as if to show to every one 
where our colored brother got his' "free' pa- 
pens." The lovely little niece of sculpture 
called "Study and Wotk,'* which showed a 
little girl reading and knitting, was beautiful, 
and, a wonderful illustration of the power of 
genius over cold, hard I) stone . The child's 
face of rapt attention, the thread, real thread 
made of marble, as the children say, was care- 
fully and most naturally drawn over the fin- 
ger, the needles were in their proper piece and 
position, and the Blocking was half finished, 
while the open book upon her knee was evi- 
dently not the least interesting part to the 
little girl. The folds of the dress, the simple 
shoe, the very shoe-string carefully tied, were 
wonderfully life-like. "The Veiled Nun," 
"The Blind Girl, Nydia,'' "The Shower Bath," 
and many, many other fair and graceful fig- 
ures come to fill the chamber of memory, but 
time will not allow even a passing mention. 

Our Centennial year has closed! Let us 
with one heart and one mind begin the new 
century, with earnest effort to go forward, up- 
ward, onward, as our fathers have done in llteir 
century of which we have witnessed the 
grand, - triumphant close ; and with earnest 
prayer to God that be will bless our efforts as 
he has done theirs, and: lead us on iu every 
good work, we must bid adieu to our Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 



— "A Primary SpeechJ' delivered 4th 
of July, 1876, at Pleasant View Sunday- 
school Celebration, by Tommy Murray. 

These lines were written by an old gen- 
tleman for his little grandson. He is a 
New Yorker and was once employed in 
the office of the N. Y. Tribune. He is a 
very interesting person. 

Our Native Land ! free, fair, and grand, 
We count our greatest; treasure; ...... 



ind celebrate this Day of 
With patriotic pleasure. 



We boys and girls, soon in the whirls 

Of life will be contending. 
JVois, train us well, and: time will tell 

Our triumph, at the ending. 

Our souls seek food; — examples good, 

Of honest, noble living, 
Will win you praise, from future dayB, 

And bless you, in the giving. 

We con the Book of Daily Life, 
Each man and woman jspelling. 

At every turn, we look and learn, 
Attaining or excelling,! 

Heart, body, head, well taught, well fed; 

'The coming generation 
Your worth will feel, your glory seal, 

And God exalt our nation. 



OAKLAND, OAlj., Jfeb. \Uh, 1877. 
Dear General Marshall: j 

1 was very much pleased to receive a few 
days since the stereoscopic views which you 
kindly forwarded me. The group °f teachers 
looked bo natural, in spite of the few new faces, 
and recalled so vividly the days I spent at 
Hampton, that 1 felt that I! ought to be in it. 

My whole manner of life since I come to Cali- 
fornia has been so different from that at Hamp- 
ton that I cannot help living over again in 
memory my experience on! the "ole Virginia 
Bhore." I look over my copy of -the Southern 
Workman with interest on its monthly arrivkl, 
and though it will soon be two years since I left 
Hampton, my interest in the school has in no 
degree abated. The more experience I have ! in 
teaching and the more I think upon the prevail- 
ing methods of education, the more 1 am con- 
vinced that the Hampton School is one of the 
beat in the country, and is conducted on the 
soundest of principles. It is fully a generation 
ahead of most of our best j American colleges, 
for it succeeds far better than they do in attain- 
ing the great end of education, that of strength- 
ening and developing character and fitting stu- 
dents for the battle of life. I Of course the test 
cannot be in a comparison between the gradu- 
ates of Hampton and those j of Harvard, for in- 
stance, because the latter has so much better 
material to work upon; but when we look to 
the tram/arming process of education, I know 
of no institution which ranks above/your school 
at Hampton. In the best schools and colleges 
of the country, those for both sexes, the teach- 
ing is Badly lacking in the practical, and young 
men and women graduate but poorly fitted to 
do any of the rough work of life. I may be a 
visionary, but I hope to see the time come when 
no young man can graduate from our colleges 



without a thorough training in some handicraft, 
and when the education of young ladies shall 
Include something of a more practical nature 
than music, German and dancing. ; My life in 
Calfornia runs on in a rather monotonqus way, 
and I have nothing very stirring to relate. I 
enjoy my work at the University, finding the 
material to work upon good if it is crude. We 
have now some 300 students, including about 
fifty young ladieB. I have become a firm believer 
: e coming to Cal. 

EARS, Jr. 



fornla. 



Very aincerely yours, 
Edmund H. 



LETTERS 



GRADTJ- 




IR0M HAHFTCl 
ATE8. 

One of the ablest and mo 
young men who have gradu 
writes as follows from Au 

"Bear Teacher: — I went North 1 

school this spring, hut in such haste that I 
hardly had time to look about me to much 
satisfaction; however, I saw enough on the 
way from Norfolk to Boston to. convince me 
that people living under free institutions will 
ever outstrip in prosperity those living under 
systems of bondage. I reached home in time 
to take a three months' school, which I taughU 
during the summer, and am glad to say thaf^ 
got on very well. 

"Immediately after closing my school on the 
6th of October, I went to Columbus, was mar- 
ried there oh the 10th, started in less than two 
hours afterward for Macon, staying there one 
day, and arrived at Augusta, safe! and sound 
with bride and baggage, on the morning of the 
12th, and went to work in cotton the next 
morning. I assure you I've been kept hard at 
work ever since, so much bo that I am very tired 
at night, which accounts for my not writing to 
you since arriving in Augusta. |Of course I 
might have done so during the summer while 
teaching, but thought I would put it off until 
I got married. 

"As to politics, neither M. nor myself bave 
taken any active part therein, nor would it 
profit us or our people anything in Georgia, 
for heie the Democrats have everything their i 
own way, and while there has been but little 
open violence, there has been sufficient cause 
for it, and would have been were it not for 
the enduring patience of the colored people, 
enforced by a knowledge of their helpless con- 
dition. There is no such thing as a free ballot 
here for them, when they go to the polls in 
such numbers as to endanger democratic suc- 
cess; but if we offer to vote with them (that 
is, for their man) we can do so without being 
questioned ; otherwise, you are asked to show 
your poll-tax receipt for the previous year; 
failing to do this, although your tax may have 
been paid, you can't vote. By' this and many 
other such frivolous excuses, they cheat thou- 
sands of colored people out of voting. 1 

"Had I the time, I would thank you for the 
kind interest you manifested in my welfare, 
temporally and spiritually, while at school, 
but will probably speak of it again when its 
fruits are more manifest. I have a good Chris- 
tian wife, am getting" on tolerably well, and 
am quite happy. We are boarding with a 
minister's family, and very nice people they 
arc too,— just like parents to us. F." 



A graduate, whose voice has been heard 
by thousands in the Hampton Students' 
concerts, writes to a teacher from his field 
of labor in Virginia : 

"I feel t hat I am indebted a thousand times 
to the Hampton Institute, a thousand times 
the valun of yonr bill, for my present position, 
the society in which I enjoy myself and above 
aU for what it is still doing for my ignorant 
and forsaken people. 

" My school is now graded and I have an as- 
sistant. I have one hundred and thirty on 
my roll ; average attendance, one hundred and 
fourteen. 

"My superintendent iB a real Democrat but 
treats me with great respect and likes my way 
of teaching. E. and W. are also teaching in 
the county with much success. I am glad to 
say that the Hampton graduates make special 
efforts to train their pupils morally as well as 
intellectually, which the southern : people ap- 
preciate. My white friends in the vicinity 
seem to be social, and speak kindly and po- 
litely to me even in this bitter election time." 



A highly intelligent gentleman in 
California writes in a private letter a9 fol- 
lows of the condition of the colored peo- 
ple in and about San Francisco. 

"The darkey mind seems to be getting bewil- 
dered on political questions. The Democratic 
majorities in the Southern States must have 
been swelled largely by negro votes. But I 
suppose this was to be expected. Sambo is 
neither a sage nor an angel yet, though the 
potencies may lie within him. I notice that the 
colored people have no social position in Cali- 
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much lew so than in the East where 
le slight approach to suoh 'a thing. 
Here they prosper tolerably, but an rather de- 
spised, are always called niggers, though they 
are never abused. I do not think there is so 
much destitution amongst them as amongst 
the Irish and some other foreign elements who 
are cat oat by the heathen Chinee.' I have 
never seen colored men at work upon the 
farms. I think they find employment as por- 
ters, janitors, hostlers, and as waiters in the 
hotels. I have attended their churches several 
times and always found the same order of 
things that prevails in the South, only more 
civilization and refinement. Preachers used 
good grammar; both they and the people were 
a little less demonstrative; sometimes there 
was singing only by the choir. I -think the 
whole posse of them went the Republican tick- 
et, almost without a break." 



A very intelligent and earnest graduate 
who is working in a true missionary spirit 
.gives this experience. It is only by real- 
izing the exact condition of their people 
that their teachers will do the best work. 
There are churches and churches, and it 
is not a reproach to the more enlightened 
colored people' that in some sections negro 
worship is semi-heathenish in character : 
Soottsvillb, Va.. Nov. 6, 1876. 

"Dear Teacher: — The clock has struck ten, 
but I cannot go to bed tillj say a few -words 
to you. Miss H., if I have ever felt the need 
of Christ's help I feel it now. I have been in 
a good many places, but I do think that 
the colored people are more behind the 
times in this place than in any other place 
in which I have been. I will say that there 
are some very nice people here; but the 
rest are bad enough to pay for it. The most 
of them don't seem to know what a Christian 
duty is. Those that belong to the church are 
as bad as those who do not belong, to any 
church. I have never been to any of their 
church meetings, but I .have had the history 
of them. The deacons have been after me to 
unite myself with them, and 1 told them that 
I didn't know how long I was going to stay 
and it would\be useless for me to send for my 
letter from Hampton to unite with them, and 
almost as soon as I get it I would havc.to go 
somewhere else. They said they would lake 
me in without my letter; but 1 don't care to 
unite without it. because they cannot give me 
full membership without I do get my letter. 
I want tt> do all the good I can here, and I 
think as they do. that if I am in the church 
and have a voice in the church matters, that 
will do more good. So I wilt ask you, what 
do you think about it? So I am doing good I 
don't care. Mr. Powers told me how they 
were when I first got here; but he doesn't 
know half. Sometimes when the minister is 
preaching you can't hear anything he says for 
the' people shouting and knocking over the 
benches, and on other times the minister 
can't preach for their laughing and talking in 
church. Last night I went to church, and the 
minister started to preach and they laughed 
and talked so that one of the deacons had to 
.stop the minister and ask the people to, keep 
order. After the minister had finished and 
they were pnssing the baskets around, I asked 
J the deacons to let me say a few words, which 
they did. I first spoke of my day-school and 
then my Sunday-school, and after that \ spoke 
about the way they acted there — and I gave it 
. to them as they ought to have it ; and they be 
ing members of the church I asked them if they 
were setting an example for those who were 
not members. . And to-day I had some of 
them that - know how to behave themselves 
come ai'd tell me thut what I said was worth 
ten dollars to those that heard it. The dea- 
cons are afraid of saying anything to them, 
they don't want to hurt their feelings ; but I 
told them if the truth would kill them they 
must die, for I would tell the truth. 

11 1 am getting along nicely with my school. 
I have thirty-four scholars on roll, and they 
are coming in every week. I hope that I will 
not have many, but the school numbers sev- 
enty in the winter. The white people are very 
kind to me as so far ; I go to their church 
when there isn't any preaching in the colored. 



domestic and public virtues, so that the duties 
which relate to the state and to individuals may 
both be faithfully performed. 

"The acquirement of knowledge and the culti- 
vation of talent are essential to a successful 
life. By education, men learn to acquire prop- 
erty, practise learned professions, perform pub- 
lic services, and make themselves independent 
of the help of their fellow-men. Schools' are 
designed to provide this essential education. In 
their various capacities they are intended to 
snpply to all classes of men the knowledge nec- 
essary for a neeeasf ul life. The simple forms 
of language, the methods of writing, the prin- 
ciples of calculation, the highest knowledge of 
law, politics, science and arts; the preparation 
of the officer for his duties, of the farmer and 
merchant for their occupations, the physician 
for his profession, all of these it is the proper 
function of schools to supply. Poverty and fail- 
ure in the careers of life find their chief cause in 
the want of education. \ J 

"Schools and colleges are by no means the 
only agencies by which the education of a na- 
tion is advanced!. '■ The circulation of books and 
newspapers, and the establishment of libra- 
ries and museums are now everywhere recog- 
nized as exerting an important influence upon 
the progress of human knowledge." 

A Hint:— 

" In 1869 a lecture-room was opened in Tokio 
at which the court nobles, the daimios, the lesser 
nobles and public officers attended. This was 
designed as a method of mutual Improvement, 
in order to give the leading men of the day an 
opportunity to increase their culture and their 
knowledge of affairs. There seems to have 
been a division into classes for the better attain- 
ment of their purposes There was the class of 
explanation, the class of mutual improvement, 
the class of inquiry, and the class of debate. 
The attendants were allowed to choose which 
class they would join." 



LET IN THE SUNLIGHT. 

Throw wide the doors, the windowB wide, 

And let the sunlight in; 
With Heaven's first smile upon our home 

Let us the day begin. 

The sunlight, with its warmth and cheer,. 

How gladly at our will 
It throws a flood of golden light 

The darkeBt rooms to fill ! 

Throw wide the doors, the windows wide. 

And let the sunlight through; 
Let in the glory of the morn, 

The day so fair and new. 

Let in the incense of the flowers, 

The sweet life-giving air, ' 
Le,t In the matins of the birds. 

The gladness everywhere. • 

Throw wide the doore, the windows wide, 

Make haste to greet the day, 
Make haste, before her fragrant bloom 

And freshness fade away 

Throw wide the windows of the heart. 

And let the morning light 
Into the darkened chambers, where 

We hide our grief from sight. 

Throw wide the windows of the heart. 

And let the morning fair 
Chase from the sunless spirit all 

'its weight of brooding care. 

Look through the windowB of the soul, 

Up to the blue of heaven, 
And meet the Father's answering love, 

To all so freely given. 

Fling wide the doors, the windows wide. 

And let the sunlight in; 
With God's first smile upon our home, 

Let ub the day begin. 

— E. B.. in Liberal Christum. 



JAPANESE VIEWS OP EDUCATION. 

" It is incumbent on every citizen to under- 
stand the nature of the public institutions of his 
country, and to become familiar with the duties 
pertaining to his position in society, 

"The principles of law exist in all things and 
have so existed from all time. They show 
themselves in the natural relations which bind 
society together, and in the cardinal virtues of 
humanity, uprightness, propriety, wisdom and 
sincerity. In public affairs they serve to secure 
good administration. A school is an Institution 
in which these principles are tanght so that 
they may be practically followed throughout 
the country. 

' "It is essential that the young men of a nation 
should be taught the principles of filial piety, 
brotherly love, of the just relations between 
master and servant, parent and child, husband 
and wife, and brethren and friends. It is equally 
essential that they should bo educated in all the 



> COMMUNICATED. 

IN MEMORY. 

Departed thislife, at the residence ofher hus- 
band, nearSwansonville, Pittsylvania Co., Va., 
March 11th, 1877., Mrs. Fanny Francis, aged 
i 88 years, wife of Mr. Humphrey Francis. Mrs. 
' Francis leaves a husband and seven children. 
She was a devoted wife, and loving mother, a 
true and faithful friend, always to be found on 
the Bide of right and truth. Besides her be- 
reft family, sue has left a host of friends who 
mourn her death. Those who knew her best 
seem to love her most. 

She told her husband the day before she died 
that she was ready and willing to go at any 
time, that he must not not grieve, but try to 
raise her children in the way she had begun. 
We feel that our loss has been her gain, and 
she is safe in the arms of Jesus, sleeping 
blessed sleep. 

A r RTEKD. 



second thought, decided to abandon in the interest of 
" without disturbance on 



Amu. 1Mb. The Louisiana controversy top r a ott calr/ 
' flatty agreed upon is a 
admitted all members 
returns. As this wul 

—ML Governor IftchoUs 

will be recognized, 
ard will accept this 

* im "K as soon as rf is announced, a bw 

Packard Legislature so large as to 

leave him no support. The Coounissloa will recom- 
mend the withdrawal of the United States troops from 
the State House, and the Packard government will come 



President's inaugural, and pledging their support to his 
policy, and declaring as an earnest of this endeavor, 
that It is and will be their | purpose— first, to accept in 
good faith the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution-of the United States. In 
letter and in spirit ; second, to enforce law rigidly and Im- 
partially for the suppression of violence, so that the 
humblest laborer on the soil of Louisiana, throughout 
every parish, of every color, shall receive full and equal 



essential bo the preservation of free Institutions. * 
clare our solemn purpose to maintai n a system oi imu- 
llc Bchools by an equal and uniform taxation upon prop- 
erty, as provided In the Constitution of the United States, 
ana which shall secure the education of white and col- 
ored citizens with equal advantages: fifth, desirous of 
healing the dissensions that have disturbed the State for 
years past, and anxious that the citizens of all political 
parties may be free from feverish anxieties of political 



THE Tribune reports a 



jnversatlon with President 
f his Southern policy as no 
■ emphasis T, My belief Is that 
i government to the South 



low whether I shall succeed in carrying it out, because 
there are Northern and Southern men who in various 
ways may possibly thwart me, but of one thing I am 
confident, namely, Ithtnkttjmy duty to try and carry 
out the policy and I am going to do It." 



carrying out Secretary Bchurz 8 plans for Civil Service 
Reform, and reduction of expenses. 

Aran. 14th. The I 



Packard legislature, the President in his order stating 
his conviction that the state of affairs is not such as 
the Constitution specifies as warrant Ing the Interference 
of the United States government, but merely a question 
of legal claim to the government of the State, to be set- 
tled according to the State constitution and by its own 
laws In a peaceable manner; No disturbance followed 
the removal of the troops. A number of members of 
the Packard legislature went over to the NichoU's, giving 
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Consult the National Teachers' Monthly 



NATIONAL SERIES 

i 

STANDARD 
TEJT-SOeSS. 



This series of school -books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumea, is known and pop. 
ularty used in every section of the Uuited States, and 
bp every doss of citizens, representing all shade* of 
political opinion and religions belief. £T 

The series is complete, covering every variety and' 
grade of science and literature, from the pr" " 
which guides the lisping tongue of it ' 



the abstruse and 



est I 



nt Course. 



n<i afiii 8. lriitH DlilCC. to ; mini! " he >ii 

whole. 



among so many, maintains Its own standard! 



iy, n 

merit, and assists, lnlts place, to round the perfect 
whole. T 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their Im- 
print appears In not a single poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page Is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 



cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publications whatsoever. The series Includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 
works: 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLS ES 



to investigate the pros- 



Twekd Is to make full t 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 



Asrsa Interviews with Governors Hampton and 
Chamberlain, who accepted his invitation to Washing- 
ton Tor thiB purpose, thu President issued orders for the 
withdrawal of the United States troops from the Bute 
House In Columbia. S. C, on April 10th. Governor 
NichoMs pledging himself to see that no disturbance 



taclelnthewayofany 
in the courts. This 
Governor Chamberlain, on 



ifession, and give up his 
ce for his freedom. Ex- 
i c has gone to England, it 

is supposed to avoid the 

Mexico Is still in a state of revolutionary disturbance. 
The states of Central i 

War seems to be ineviU 



Russia and Turkey. 

Many thousands of di 
tributlnf^/rM o^charge. 



rica are reported at peace, 
and imminent between 



i have been i 



nt En dis- 



pie Bottles of Bobchee'i 
g country, to those suf- 



Geiucan Sybtjp to all parts 
Tering from Coughs, Asthr 
tton, and other Throat and 
llicted might satisfy themsc 

save them from those fatal diseases. No persons has 
ever used this medicine without getting immediate re- 
lief, yet there are a great many poor, sufferinft skep- 
tical persons going about 
cough, and the voice of 



.at this remedy would 



■ Btseets with a suspicious 



npuon coming from thelr 
.ungs, 'that will not try it If you die, it is your own 
fault, as you can go to your Druggist nnd get a Sample 
Bottle for 10 cents and try it; three doses will relieve 
any case. Regular size only 75- cents. 



INTEEEST-BEAEING OEBTIFIOATES OP 



The Home 3avings Bank, Norfolk, Va., issues Certifi- 
cates of Deposit, payable on demand (payable either in 
New York. Boston, Baltimore or Norfolk), drawing in- 
terest at six per cent. These certificates are transfera- 
ble by endorsement, and may be drawn for any amount 
desired. They are becoming a popular form c-f invest- 
ment with many who 



_ _ tvenlently visit the 
Bank in person. "Certificates are mailed to any address 
on receipt of funds by mall or express. Make all Drafts 
payable to 



H. C. PERCY. Cashier. 



BOSCHEE'8 GERMAN SYRUP 

r be purchased right at home, it is the most a 



onia. Hemorrhages, 



. sever*yOoughs, Croup 
and afl other Throat and Luna; Disease*. J-o person 
has ever used this medicine without getting immediate 
relief, yet there are a great many poor, suffering, skep- 
tical persons going about our streets with a suspicious 
cough, and the voice of consumption coming from their 
lungs, that will not try IL If you die, It Is your own fault, 
as you can go to your Druggist and get a Sample Bottle 
tor 10 cents and try It^lhree doses will relieve any 
case. Regular size only TOcts 



PARKER dc WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



W. CLARK, A. M 

NATIONAL 00UE8E IN GEOGRAPHY 

1 BV 
MONTE ITH <t McNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES DA VIES, 1. 1 D. 

— \ 

BARNES' BRIEF C. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGES. 
SMITH 4 MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
J EPSON S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S speakers, 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODT'S MOIWf L PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION , ;ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'8 NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'8 AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC. ETC. . 

Tbe wbole crowned by a aalqae colleotlon of pro- 
fessional mannals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. ; 



Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or school Officer applying for n. 

The National Teacher i 1 Monthly commands in its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, $1 per annum. 



A. S. BABNIS & 



'ANY. 



EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York, ' 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

M7, ly / 
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IE CELEBRATED 

FLOBENOB 
SEWING MACHINE. 




For Family use and Manufacturing purposes. The 
belt In the market. In simplicity of construction, 
excellence of manufacture, perfection of stitch 



, In 



> enables It to sew forward 

ward without stopping the machine— It being the 
only machine that can do suoh work. 

The fact that the ,l Florenco" feeds the work to 
the right and left, or toward and from the opera, 
tor gives our patrons a choice between Sidk r »d 
and Back Fkid machines. Examine the "Flor- 
ence" before buying elsewhere, as a faithful 
parlaouw'" " 
oompetiti 



a superiority over all lt» 



THE FLORENCE HEATER. 




Am In 

IILIS, BEDRQDMS, 1FFICIS. SHOPS, CIISUUTIBIES, ETC. 

■ Can bo used anywhere, without connect.* 



Tme FMBEJf€E Cook* 




HARPERS' 




Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine 
evil nil 
Eagle. 



bus done good and not 
the da) 9 of its life. — Rrooklyn 



Harpers' Weekly. 



.The ablest aiuljaost po^erfuUUu* 
periodical in this country — Louism 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS POR 1877. 

Habpebs' Magazine, One Year $4 00 

Habpeks' Weekly, One Year 4 00 

Habperb' Bazar, One Year 4 00 



Richmoiul, 
Manfs of 

A. 6. CMWCU'S nam r impbov- 

ED TURSIME WATER wHtllS, CORK 
AND WHEAT MILLS, QEARINB, MILL 
MACHINERY, AC. ALSO, ENGINES, 
BOILERS, SAW HILLS, CASTINGS, 



The Florence Steel Skates. 




with large aales and giving perfect satis- 
faction. Try Them 1 

Manufactured by 

THE FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

JPloronoo, TVTim mm. 

89 Union Square, Hew York, 

476 Washington St,, Boston, 

68 Lake Street, Chicago 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, Ban Pranoisoo. 
Send for Circuiari. 



THE HYCEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VI. 

Situated on Hie direct route of the .ulanBc 
('nasi I.in.-. and within I™ yards Fort 
Monro,,. Open all 111" year; ncnmuinda. 
tlm,H for 50(1 truest*. All modern improve- 

ileKraph office. Fifteen 

twenty first-class steal 



meats. Six daily 
to twenty (Irst-cl 
day, 150 yards f roi 
fortably heated, and e 



I land dally. - 
... Rooms ami Hall I 
comfort provided for 



ly heated, and every co;.. — - , . 

,u, and health seekers. Iiesirul.le acc.mmodalions for 
winter and sprint' at miKlerate rates. Send for circular 
describing hyeienic advant 



■1 



ENCYCLOPEDIA. 



u.™ of publication. HPECIMEi 
ui5«mHor »Ot£ Canvassers who wish terms 
SPttr rltory will please, address the Publishers. 
T. KLWO0D ZBLL, DAVIS a Co., Philadelphia. ] 



HOLMAN'S 

H Liver Pail 

S WITHOUT HEDI0INE, SIMPLY 
BY AB80EPT10H. 
The Best liver Begnlator in trie Wcrld. 

Thconlytrueeure 
for. and preventive 
of mnlaria, in all its 

r Complaint, 



The principles upon which we do business 
to treat all buyers 
uniform price, whiclf is i 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our < 

These are advantages that are offered by 





VII, F. KIDDEK4CO., Sol. Proprietor., 
No. S3 John Street, M. If. 



no other lio- 



nise in N 



■ York. 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, 689 Broadway, :n. Y. 



ZTJOOATO'S 

PATENT PAPYR0GRAPH. 

The simplest and cheapest means of producing tmp- 
aimiles' (equal to manuscript) of Prioe. Xjlata, 
Specifications Do.icns. Examination F»- 
pSaTlfotloa-. &o. It.ave.tlme, labor and money 
From one to a thousand copies are made from one wrlt- 
inK, at rate of Ave hundred per hour. 
PATS FOR ITSELF HIIY «» U W ">"»" Mi 

Bankers, Schools, Commlsiiion Merchants and aU Pub- 
lic OfflcsB need it , 
trSead for circular givinK full particulars. Ad- 

^m^& bomp * nT - g 



Theodorlok A. Wllllama. Wm. C. Dloksoa 

T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocer^ , 

An 

COMMt33IOK MERCHANTS, 

1*4 Roanoke Square, Korfolk, Va. a-t 




We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

~~ 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 



npfWTl U the that Waj-lr. 

HAMPTON 



puu, °r kaa --k. iitoinjM-. 

u d U» roup [.«., I. . 
.fl^r., m -.11 m F „s, ...1 w 



EAR OYSTERS. 

Parties wanting fine native Oysters, either 
open or in the shell, can be supplied at very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 



Broadway and 



Warren Strbht, 



f 
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"BETSY AND I ARE OUT. 



"BETSY AND I ARE OUT." 

Wading knie-dcep in daisies and clover, 
(Sunehine so bright and breezes so cool) 

!Large-winged butterflies hovering over, 
Puok and BeUv are going to school. 

Pretty the butterflies' airy dances, 
Up m the balmy summer weather ; 

Pretty the smiles and sweet coy glances 
Of Puck and Betsy walking together. 

Under long lashes,bright eyes shining, 
Curly brown heads leaning each toward 
each — 

Arms so lovingly intertwining— 
Puck and Betsy are easy to teach. 



They readily learn what Nature, sweet mother, 
Teaches by many a gentle rule: 
My little children, love one another." - 
So Puck aud Betsy are going to school. 

— U. B. 8. 



D00T0E JUHE- 

[Offlco hours, every day. Sundays not excepted. 
Consultation free.] 

BY LUCY B. WIQOIN. 

Dr. June is going his rounds; 
Over the house his summons sounds 
But, ere wo can answer his cheery call, 

Ho springs up the stair, 

WithacunBdentair, 
And enters the sick-room, bags and all. 



Well, bow is the patient V we hear him say. 
Very high fever, sir, Unlay; 
Pulses rapid and eyes too bright; 
Appetite poor? 
Yes, yes, to be sure; 
Lucky I know what will set you right. 

This is the medicine you must take: 
Every day a bath in the lake, 
Night and morning a cooling draught, 

(Repeat at will). 

From the spring on the hill. 
With an easy stroll when the cup is quaffed. 

Entering next a darkened room— 
Door or window, how did he come V- 
Mrs. Neuralgia starts and sighs 
At the flood of light 



Which dazzles her sight, 
s she makes a feeble attempt to.rlae. 
Tonics, Madam, are what you need; 
Oh ! yea. very low state indeed. 
Doses of sunshine every hour; 
And don't be spare 
Of the morning air— 
A strengthening drink of the greatest power. 

For sad Asthmatic, with wheeze and whine, 
He orders the balsam of fir and pine, 
Warm brown needles beneath his back. 
While ;he sun-warmed all 
Which the pines prepare, 
Inhaled, will do what the balsamB lack. 

His medicine chest is a sight to see; 
The sick little children laugh in glee, 



As they win the labels with eairer gaze. 

Then, relieved of dread. 

Drop each tired head. 
With a smile aj the dear old doctor's wayn. 

Double Extract. of New-mown Hay; • . 
Honey of Clover, made to-day ; 
Essence of Dewdrop, thrice distilled: , 

With Apple-bloom 

In each bit of room 
He 6uda in the morning yet unfilled. 

From place to place he hurriedly goes. 
For even now it draws to a close — 
His brief engagement of thirty days: 

And one nud all t 

Should give him a call 
Who hope for benefit while he stayB. 



Mr E B Monroe, Pres't of Y. M. C. A , ', that the lady Would name one of them 
New York Mrs. Monroe; Mr. W. K. j and she smilingly complied, saying, "I 
Spence of Baltimore, Misses Gilman, Gar- j will name this ojie Elizabeth Fry, because 
1 rett. Kin* and Burnap of Baltimore ; | it has such a gentle Quaker face." 
Miss M. A. Longstreth of Philadelphia;! At twelve tbejScnior class were escorted 
Mr. White of the New York Tribune; Dea- 
con Ezra Farnsworth of Boston; Rev. J 



B Pinney, of the American Colonization 
; Society, Just returned from a visit to Af- 
i rica; Rev. Jonathan Edwards of MasB., 
I Rev. John W. Harding, Mass.; Mr. and 

Mrs. Foster of Mcriden, Ct.; Mr. and 
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lrindly went to i 
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the prizes as follows: *■] 
(30, to Delia E. Irving; $10. to Maria Mallette -, 
$5, to Caroline Roberts ; and |8,to Alice Harris." 
It was announced by Gen. Armstrong, 
, that the last named $5 had been kindly 
At twelve the Senior class were escorted ^ . Mrg Hayes herself, to reward 
to Virginia Hall by the band and the other ; ^ Qf Qe ^ mal Temperance 8to _ 

classes. After the usual lunch on General The cauge f 6 Tem perance; M ur 

Armstrong's piazza, the visitors repaired , r ^ aders kn b one in which our Preei-. 

to attend the afternoon . ^ ^ m _ 

they began, Mrs. Hayes i 6 , r # 

eettheschoolintheg.rlsM Tfae ^ forward and received 
. . Senior 'class and the ,oth- • thei rize8 from the hand of Mrs. Hayes, 
Mrs. Throop Martin, Auburn, N. Y; Gen- er students were presented to her, and bad wh<) ^ eacQ a kindly Rmile and 
eral Emery Upton; Gen. Getty, command- 1 the pleasure of a hand shake and kind thcn tfae yoU[)g men , 9 prizeg wcre ^ 
in.- Fort Monroe, Mrs. Getty, many of ; smile, each one. t nounced by Col. Hughes, with the re- 

the officers of the garrison ; Rev. James : The teachers and many of the visitors | mark that / the conlmittee designated had 
S. Boyd D.D., wife and daughter, Geneva, I were als6 presented. iNortherners, and faad t difflcult in making any distinc- 
N Y.; Rev. Charles Southgate. Mass.; | Southerners, white an^colored 8ee m ed : tion ^ her e all had seemed- in one respect 
Major and Mrs. Gibbs, of New York V Mr. i alike charmed by the unaffected womanli- Qr anotbcr eqaally good . A s it was nec- 
and Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss. and Mrs. \ ncss and affability of Mrs. Hayes, and j eg « ^ dc(jide th had a( . last done 
Lewis Child, New York; Captain P. T. | glad to think that such a true woman pre- ^ a B ' oimewhat arb itrary but not invidious . 
Woodfln, Deputy Gen'l, National Soldiers' j sides over the White House, and is the manner - „ fo i low8 . | 2 0, to Robert Ham- 
Home; Col. Thos. Tabb and wife, Dr. nearest friend and helpmeet of our 1 resi- Uton . ^ ^ WiUiam Keid . | 5) to Henry 
Semple, Dr. J. T. Boutelle and wife, and i dent. ' ' g, p,; ce These prizes were distributed 

The afternoon exercises were conducted Mnj Commodore Stevens, 
according to the following programme. J , 
The music was chiefly the singing of plan- Rev. Mn. Rvax of Norfolk, an Irish gentle- 
tation melodies by the choir and school, ' man, pastor of a prominent church in that 
Mendelssohn's Lark was also given, but : c ; tVi wa9 introduced, and said,— 
Pegram," Professor Webster, Rev. Mr. other glees were omitted on account of , .. Th b , have been for many years asso- 
Woods, Rev. Mr. Rose, Col. Wm. Sharpe : the illness of the director of the glee club. ciatcd wUh similar in8titntioM| and though 
and Mrs. Sharpe, Captains Franklin, I „,„.., | the same principles have been invdlvcSin 

■ r - • - ■■ musil. i their work, I must say that these principles 

Salutatory: Witt tiU "Hampton tatag^ ^ , £* been ' presented with more force, and 
Our Duty as Graduates. Henry B. Rice. | w j tn m ore significance to the future here tc- 

A Temperance Story. - - - Alice Harris. , ^ th|m jn any j haye eyer s<Jen Tu e 

L Tl'a,^ Rich.nl M,™ ivery place itself— calling up remembrances, 
XTd^^bo^'^C^SSl^^J of all of the emigration of noble men 
lection: A. Ward at the Tomb of Shakespeare, ; f r0 m.tlie old countrv to hew out freedom here, 

' «rt-Tf —then of the manly" struggles of a free people 

»„i„ rt H. m ii.« n against the oppression of George III. And 
a*r'\vorfa»°wo'ue C r -" - ' - "SSl^rrtS let it be remembered that every Englishman 
Valedictory: Vlrjrinia In the Revolution. Wm. M. Reid. to _day feels proud that the language in which 
- ,1 MUSIC. i Chatham and Burke spoke for your freedom, 

A Post-liraduiite's Experience, Frank TriKg-. | an( j aU { rce a m, is his OWU mother tongue 



many citizens of Hampton. 

In the Norfolk party were Commodore 
and Mrs. Stevens, Rev. Dr. Barten, Rev. 
Mr. Ryan, Judge Gannett, Hon. J. B. 
Goode, Col. R. W. Hughes, Gen. and Mrs. 
Pegram, Professor Webster, Rev. Mr 
Woods, Rev. Mr. Rose, Col. Wm. Sharp( 
and Mrs. Sharpe, Captains Franklin, 
Truxton, Quackenbos, and Loyall, and the 
Captain of a Prussian corvette lying in 
Norfolk harbor, Mr. T. R. Williams, and 
Mr. H. P. Worcester. 

The following gentlemen present were 
elected trustees of the school: Rev. A. N. 
Arnold, D. D., Chicago, 111.; Mr. E. B. , 
Monroe of New York; Judge F. N. Wat- 1 
kins of Virginia; Rev. James H. Means, j 
of Boston, Mass. The other trustees 
present were Rev. M. E. Strieby, New 
York ; Col. R. W. Hughes, Norfolk ; Mr. | 



HAMPTON, JUNE, 1877. 

PBEMiriM, 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1813-4-5. The 
books are sold at fartv penti apiece. 

. Commencement day at Hampton In- 
stitute,, this year, has been honored by the 
presence of Mrs. President Hayes, accom- 
panied byher sister Mrs. Austin of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mr. Rogers, the President's 
private secretary, and Mr. Mead, a rela- 
tive of the President, and escort of the 
White House party. President Hayes 
had accepted a:i invitation to be present, 
but telegraphed that his New York trip 
had taken so much time that he should be 
obliged with regret to give up his inten- 
tion.. ' 

The interest thus manifested by the 
Chief Executive of the nation and his rep- 
resentatives, in a Freedmen's school, is 
a cheering and encouraging fact, in keep- 
ing with the spirit oi the inaugural pledges 
of protection to the interests of education 



Alexander Hyde, Mass.; Rev. T. K. Fes-' 
senden. Farmington, Ct.; Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden, Brooklyn; Mr. Samuel Holmes, 
New Jersey; Mr. Anthony Kimber, Pliila.; 
Mr. Edgar Ketchum, N. Y.; Mr. Z. S. 
Ely, York City; Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, 
Maryland. I 

The Senior examinations and other reci- 
tations in Academic Hall from nine to 
noon were attended by crowds of visitors, 
and were well sustained The class in 
Agriculture seemed to attract special no- 
tice from its novelty and practical bear- 
ing, and the intelligent interest which the 
pupils themselves took in the subjects un- 
der examination. The seniors were ex- 
amined also in Algebra, Ancient History, 
and Elocution. The examination in Civil 
Government had to be given up on ac- 
count of the illness of the teacher. | ~ ~ - Alexander Hyde. 

The lower classes recited in Arithmetic, | ^ alr - - ale " 3 
Natural Philosophy. United States Histo- 
ry, Reading and Spelling and Grammar. 
As far as Buch examinations can be a test 
of progress, these were encouraging, and 
it is believed by the teachers that good 
progress has been made this year both in 
study and the development of character. 
Specimens of the pupils' penmanship, and 
geometric drawing, introduced this year, 
were open to inspection, and copies of the 
Senior "Herald" and "Palladium," the 
manuscript journals which the class has 
sustained this year as a variation upon 
composition writing. 

An interesting exhibit was made of the 
little composition books and maps drawn 
with colored pencils, the work of a prima- 



or dwLom**, When I remember the later struggle in which 

your Principul and the colored people took so 
&lc - | important a part, ■ and then learn that many 

.1, . „ „<• »i,„ d „k^„i ' statesmen and officers of the side opposed to 
Contrary to the custom of the school, jn that stru le now contribute to your 



to the custom of the school, jn t(mt st . rugg , e now CO n t ribute to your 
prizes were awarded for the essays and ; with profound wisdom, — I look on the 

orations best written and delivered. They j „„„ „f m-Hnv as nronhetic. not of a distant 



• < ;i turn " . icene of to-day as prophetic, not of a distant 

were the kind gift of Dr. R. H. McDonald ] future only, but of an immediate future, 
of New York who requested that they •• I see waving above us here the flags of att 
should be distributed as follows: $20, $10, ' nations. You have sympathy for ,1L Oram I- 
and *5 to the vouno- men, and the same to I hearted-large-hearted people of America, it 

and *0 to me yuuu mvu , r tne8s CO nsists. When 

the young women In accordance also ™ suojci . tfl c f Her Majesty are uwa, from 
with the wish of the giver, two committees home our Q uc( . n .„ birthday always thrills our 
were selected by the Principal, one of two h(;aI . t8 with | oya i t y. 

ladies and one gentleman to award the j "But when I see your President's represent- 
eirls' prizes, and one of one lady and two ative here to-day, this honored and beloved 
lentlemen to award the young men's. On I lady moving so graciously, kindly, sweetly 

lonTB. Gotdf On Scout' C gjfl-aZ She lives in the hearts of this- 
Commodore Stevens, Col. R. W. Hughes, I ^."g^ i {ee \ that this height to which we 
have climbed through years of war and tumult 
is a sort of Mount Sinai with its terrors gone, 
its thunders silent "'' 



Hon. J. B. Goode in announcing the 
decision of the committee on the girls' 
prizes, said : 

'•Permit me first to say, 1 am glad to be 
here to-day. I feel that it is good for me to 
be here. It is u rare enjoyment. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the benefits to your race 
of an Institution Uike this. It draws out all 
the powers of the mind. It teaches you to 
thin*; investigate, reason for yourselves. It 
prepares you for the duties of life. - There is 
as much difference between uneducated and 
educated men and women as there is between 
the rough ore and the polished metal. Both 
havd the same essentiul properties, but one is 
rough, unsightly and' useless, the other 
fitted for use add ornament. ' 
How important, then, to improve these gold- 

._f_iAj i r •■nimnrnvpH then like 



.1 nuu *w B."i 

s lightnings are passed, 
it other mount, we are 



with colored pencils, the worK 01 a prima- now iuipoit.».. f , r-~ - - :.-■»,-,,„ 

| KM Soriblk, taught by a Hamp- 1 » SBCtJfS your 

ton graduate. f ^ t | bir t hr ight when fears will not redeem ic. The 



and the colored race, and one of the evi- M 

dences that our new President is a man of , The ♦isitors took special notice, as usual, i t $ eb8ter u8ed t n say that he had seen 
his word. | < of the industrial departments of the school, | * om , nan Me t'huselah. It is not the number 

* which were arranged as conveniently as i of are but t he opportunities enjoyed and im- 
possible for inspection. Some of the farm p ,. ove d that mlk^ life ong and full What a re- 
sLk, thefts! and some sheep and cat- — — 



The moral support of this visit, and or 
the cordial spirit which prevailed among 
all present at the commencement exercis- 
es is worth very much not only to this 
school but to the two-fold cause it repre- 
sents. 



We have come to that 
come to Mount Zion, to the spirits of those 
who have -brought us to this height, to the 
general assembly of the First-Born. 

"Your Principal has told me, and it is a 
pregnant thought, that nearly every one of 
this graduating class of fifty, he believes, 
goes forth with the love .of Christ in his 
heart. That is a blessed and beautiful thought. 
I remember an address of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton to the Alumni of Edinboro' University, 
in which he said: ' Young men. allow nie to 
tell you, as a.man of letters in the world, that 
religion, in its simplest form, as it flowed 
from your mothers' lips, is the best thing you 
can have, better than philosophy and learn- 
ing Having this you have the converging 
lines to Mount Calvary, the glory of God, the 
good of men.' ' I .... ,. 

1 " The brightest gem of the British regalia 
is the Koh-i-nor diamond, valued at £4,000,- 
000. But richer than the Koh-i-nor, my dear 
younifcpeople, is God's peculiar treasure. The 
King of Kings has nothing more precious— 



IVing Ui mug" J, "° **"- © ] a 

tn God himself can give you no greater thing- 

SIOCK, ine-coiwj, umi »—~i- • — r — j -i m " J ~''„J, r „ liir. this We all have I the fear of the Lord is His strength. 

Ue were collected in pen. near the Ac* , J-^^,^^ become great, ! ^ „ ( diploma8 to the Senior 

demic Hall, a handsome table or WW , b HH» we M m&y ^ com( . uaeful in our 8phere of ^ ^ Rgv M fi gtrieby pre8i . 



demic nail, a nanusome v,. •»-— 

produce was set out inside, and two knit- , but we all may 

ting machines, worked by two of the stu- . y ou have been! taught that a stone cast into 



ting machines, women Dy iwo oi me : You have be&l - taught that a stone cast mw 

- Besides the White House party many dents, were in operation running off m.t- ; £ l^tTT^t^SSSl 
people of position and intellect from ^itens^ . attentive and j "bore: So from (.-very heart spreads influence 

North and South attended the Hampton > There were rn. ^ ^ ne vef cease to spread. Soul re- 

Commencement, Considerably over two f"°* n "y h ln ^^ HoU8C i i8te ning tora- 1 acU on soul-tb 
hundred were present. Among them | ty from the JWWJ various denart- breast is convey 
many of our neighbors and friends from I aminations, inspecting to'Wom aep »rt- ^ ^ 

Sainton and (Jld Point, a party of ments and asking questions about every- Havi t he honor to associateuwunu... 
Hampton and via jromi, V 1 thing. As they stopped to look at the , ezcell<l nt and distinguished lady, Mrs. Presi 
about one hundred JjOwW" ! J AJderney cows, Mrs. Hayes asked ! dent Hayes, and that honored fnend of this 
Norfolk and Portsmouth and » F b e farm manager what their names were, | ^hool, Miss Lonkstreth, on^ ^^|h» committee, I 

many, though fewer than last year, from ■ that gocU beautiful have to announce 1 that, after much emfaro. j- 



dent of the board of trustees since the death 
of Rev. Dr. George Whipple. After an elo- 
quent tribute to the memory of this one of the 
most honored and self-devoted laborers in the 
American Missionary Association in the time 
of its- early struggle for existence and through 
many years after. Dr. Strieby thus addressed 
the class : 

"Dear friends, you are going forth to the 
battle of life. A Spartan mother who sent her 
son into the fight and gave h.m his i shield, 
said to him, 'My son, come back with your 
Shield or borne upon it.' This is the spirit 



you need as you go to the great conflict be- 
fore you. 

>' Why do I apeak of conflict ? Has not the 
boom of cannon ceased ? Does not the sunrise 
of peace crpwn all the hill-tops of Virginia 
and reach even South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana ? It does— and it is the effect, as I hon- 
estly believe, of the blesBed, growing fraternity 
brought about by the deep political sagacity 
of our new President of /these United States. 

" My friends, I had a speech all prepared to 
deliver to you, but I am saved the trouble. 
Every one of your orations and essays takes 
the wind all out of my sails. You have told 
us your duty better than I can tell it to you. 
AH I need say is, go forth and do as you have 
said. Sweet singers, go on and sing until 
your songs die in Heaven'* chorus. Go on, 
young friends, to do youf work sS men and as 
women, for Virginia, for our common coun- 
try, for Africa. You know your work— go 
do it. 

" These lands, this beautiful site on which 
your buildings stand, and which you culti- 
vate, are the combined gifts of Old Virginia 
and the North. I am glad to be told that 
here are white representatives of this neigh- 
borhood in ipcreasing numbers every year to 
behold the progress of your people. • 

"It was the wish of your trustees that the 
President of the United States might be here 
to-day. I am told that he had great regret in 
not being able at last to come, but I am happy, 
Un your name, to welcome Mrs. President 
Hayes. Her presence with us, and that of 
these friends, and all that is seen to-day, are 
evidences of encouragement to your race in 
the conflict of life. 

"But I am happiest of all to believe that al- 
most every one of this class'has an intelligent 
hope in our Lord Jesus' Christ. 

" O young friends, go forth to do the work 
of your Father, on the earth, and to meet Him 
in heaven." 

PRESIPENT Hayes's private secretary 
was then introduced by General Armstrong 
with the remark, " I think Colonel Kogers has 
been doing some thinking to-day, and that lie 
will bo willing to say a few words to us." 
Colonel Rogers responded as follows : 
"I believe I must say Yes to the statement 
of General Armstrong, and I say it with all 
my hi art. It is so late, liowevir, and we 
have been saying so much, and hearing so 
much, that I fear I shall trespass too much 
upon the time that is left if I comply with 
General Armstrong's request. And yet I 
should certainly do injustice and violence to 
the emotions of satisfaction, the emotions of 
pleasure with which I have witnessed and 



thank you, teachers, I thank you, friends of 
thiB Normal School, for the very great pleasure 
you have given us to-day." 



THE YEAE'S GROWTH. 
The growth of the school this year 
compares favorably in all respects with 
that of previous years. It closes with 
•274 on its rolls, and has had an average 
attendance of 245, a gain of fifteen per cent, 
over any former year. Of these, 210 are 
boarders from all parts of the country from 
Massachusetts to Louisiana, though the 
greatest numbers are, naturally, from fir- 
ainia and the neighboring States. These 
come into the full atmosphere of the 
school, its moral and religious training, 
military inspection of clothes and quar- 
ters, aud general personal influence out- 
side as well as in school. The day scholars 
are naturally less under it, but are invited 
tend, the Bible classes and other services 
and do so to some extent. 

The comfortable new cottage, erected 
last summer for lodgings for the young 
men of the Middle class, by the generosi- 
ty^ of a gentleman of New York, 
is occupied by thirty-five students, and 
makes room in Academic Hall for the 
recitations of the Preparatory class, here- 
tofore held'in the Butler school-house. A 
fine new barn is just started, to cost $5,000, 
which is nearly provided for, and with 
these buildings the needs of the school in 
this direction will be met for some time to 
come. 

The examinations have shown good re- 
sults of the year's work in ; the school- 
room. The Senior class have studied this 

year Algebra, Ancient History, Civil 

Government, Grammar and Composition, 
Elocution, Book-keeping and Agriculture. 

The industrial departments of the 
school have increased in number and 
value. Several industries have been added 
giving employment to many more stu- 
dents. Ten hand knitting machines are 
kept in constant operation filling orders 
from a Boston firm, which Supplies the 
yarn and takes the mittens. A hand 
loom keeps two young women in work, 
weaving rag carpets to order and for sale. 
The broom factory is "closed for the pres- 
ent, but will be opened again. The brick 



429, which is in About the proportion of 
one sex to the other in number. 

The Senior class add 51 to the 190 for- 
mer graduates of pe school, of whom 95 
per cent, have been engaged in teaching. 
The seniors remain after graduation to 
take a three week£' course of special in- 
struction in teaching, 'conducted this year 
by Professor Johbnnit of Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fifteen post-graduates have come to at- 
tend this course, j 

The church connected with this school 
has had constant though quiet religious 
growth. Nearly ( very one of the Senior 
class not previously connected with any 
church, has already united with it, and 
it is hoped that all will-go forth to their 
field of labor as Christian workers. 



Twk Southern Workman, like most 
folks, likes to be appreciated. Its increas- 
ing circulation is me cheering sign of rich 
appreciation, and still more pleasant are 
such sympathetic -words as the following 
letter contains. Once in a while we like to 
lay one of these encouraging notes that 
come to us before our readers believing 
that many of them will enjoy it as much 
as we do* far the sake of the same good 
cause 

Saltville, Viroinia, Feb. 26th, 1877. 
J. B. F. Marshall Esq., — Dear Bir. 

" You are no doubt aware, that my term of 
subscription to your paper, ' The Workman,' 
expired last December, but you were kind 
enough to send me the January number, for 
which I return many thanks. * 

"The 'Workman' \t such a good paper that I 
think it behooves me to give my testimony in 
regard to it. 

"It is better suited to the wants of colored 
-jaders than any pajler I have ever seen. A 
good many of the co ored people of this place 
are already subscribers to the ' Workman' and 
I think it is gaining popularity every year and 
will soon gain a large circulation in this vicini- 
ty. I have not succeeded in getting up a club 
as yet, but hope I w(ll soon I have concluded 
to BuWribe to it another year, and a few days 
ago 1 sent you the price of subscription, Ac., 
which I suppose you have received ere this. 
With the best wished for the welfare of your 
1 remain 

truly, 

Charles Cauvkb." 



listened to these exercises in this beautiful k ; m ma kes 200,000 bricks a year, for 
Hall, imd in Academic Hall, unless I should ; wnich a rea dy sa | c j s found. The carpen- 
in some brief way respond to General Ann- ; am tne 9tudent8 havv f oundi a8a u 

they have been a theme for my earnest I there 
thought. Interested as I have been all my 
life in; Normal Schools, and many of their 
closing days as I have seen, I have never 

attended an exfiniination of any Normal School j out 1333 ar ticlcs during the year. Most 
where the pupils gave marked evidence of ; f the ^i^ng „ we U ^ p l a j n sew ing 
more thorough training, and the teasers, u fa me nding for the Students is 

decided evidence of more conscientious dis^ : ™ u »" fi 

charge of their duty, than I have seen here dine here. The girls of the ;t>cnior class 



3lgr cultural. 



specialty ; while his neighbor D. across 
the way will breed nothing but Buffs, 
and thinks they are the best. B. says 
the Leghorns beat them nil, and F. thinks 
the Game fowl has no superior, if an equal. 

And so we might go on until we had 
found a champion for every breed men- 
tioned in the Standard, and several others 
beside, all of whom see superior qualities 
in their own birds 

To the beginner in poultry! raising, who 
is anxious to obtain the best breed, we 
would say that, in our opinion, more de- 
pends upon the person havibg charge of 
the birds than upon the particular variety 
kept. Smith may be breeding Leghorns, < 
while his friend Nash breeds Brahmas. - 
They conclude to keep exact; accounts for 
a year, and see which one; realizes the 
largest profit.) At the end of the year it 
is found that Nash is considerably ahead 
of his neighbor, who comes to the conclu- 
sion that Brahmas are more profitable 
fowls to keep than ' Leghorns, and he 
wishes to exchange all his Leghorns for 
Brahmas. To his surprise Nash offers to 
trade fowls with him. which is done. 
Again they agree to keep accounts for a 
year. The year draws to; a close and 
Smith is confident of winning this time, 
for are not his the very be^t birds "%at 
made the largest profit last year ? But to 
bis surprise and chagrin Nash is ahead 
again, which only proves that Nash is the 
better breeder of the two, and knows how 
to manage his fowls so as to realize the 
largest possible profit. 

In making your selection to commence 
breeding, it is much more advisable to 
consult your own tastes and fancies than 
the relative merits and demerits of dif- 
ferent breeds. A farmer who was about 
to engage in breeding pure bred poultry 
recently said to us that he wanted a prof- 
itable breed, but that it must be large 
and white in color, for he didn't like any 
other color, neither did he] like a small 
fowl. To this we replied that he had 
better get either -white Cochins or light 
Brahmins. Better results mil generally 
be obtained if beginners will consult their 
own desires and inclinations in making . 
theirselections of a breed.— K., in Poul- 
try Argus. 
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icult to make 
support, it 

seems unaccountable that ithe pleasant 



to-day. 

" 1 have been accustomed rb think .of Nor- 
mal Schools as of first importance among educa- 
tional institutions. I say this with deep heart- 
felt interest in Common Schools, but I place 
the Normal School first, not only in its intel- 
lectual training, but its interest in training of 
characters. I looked on the map which Gen- 
eral Armstrong showed us in Academic Hall, 
where stars were marked, dotting the surface 
of Virginia all over, showing the places where 
graduates of this school are doing their grand, 
good work ; and I said to myself — Well may 
the State of Virginia foster and cherish, as I 

understand she does, this institution She 1 ^ luhrf b tlie American Missionary 

has no interest within her borders— this great 1 , . J . „ v , m. „ A 

State, Mother of States, as we love to think I Association in New York The Amen- 
her-sbe has no interest*North, South,, East or , can Colonization Society" at Washington, 
West, through all her beautiful hills and val- 1 D. C, has also decided to have its quar- 
leys, from where the Atlantic laves her shores j terly magazine " The African Repository" 
to the mountains of her western boundary, no printed in this office. Outlays have been 
interest to compare with this work that is be- 1 required to provide for thiB increase of 
ing done here; no institution-!. -id I mean bu8me88> but the office report promises to 

cKta Ko&ffit Z ; m \-*» p'? fl v i * £ ° f 

whose commencement exercises we have The Engineer s department reports the 
witnessed here to-day. . < addition of two large water tanks to those 

» I was glad to hear your post-gr iduatc say, : already provided, and the steam pump, fire 
in giving us his experiences, that his duties, 1 engine and all apparatus In perfect order, 
and his sphere of work while a teicher, had : gjxj that the agents for the board of 
not been confined to' his own race. For while : u^er-writers say that this school has the 
race duties are substantial and significant, ; . , - RnrM , r . t us of anv institution in 
they are secondary altogether to the larger in- I WJXl'QBSPPJlZStL. ,° " th i° 
tcrests which make us one in a common hu- ■ the State. Tins department has made this 
manity, in a common purpose to live for all in 1 year for sohool use, 40 iron bedsteads and 
our land. 45 tables, more substantial than any that 

" We have all races here: let us remember , can be found in the markets and at a third 
that as citizens of one free land, one flag • [ e88 cost, 

waves over us, and we have a common inter- Tne Librarian reports 1996 book in the 
est in that flag. The time is coming, I trust, library hie'fly the gift of friends, and in- 
when we shall feel that common interest more jH™!* ^ V(Juable workg xhere 

- e ' ? In'the name of those who are with us, and ; have been drawn out during the year, by 
whom we represent, I thank you, pupils, I the young men, 896; by the young women, 



0HI0KEN 0H0LEBA. 

• . a . When so many find it dU 

A number o( years ago, when , our flock ; sufficiency for life' 

a clothes-cleaner among them ; was verv muc h afflicted with this disease, 8cemB unaccountab i e that ._. 
and other trades are represented and find | ^ ^ted poultry fancier was asked the ^ profitable business of poultry raising 
room. J remedy for it. He[ replied that no poultry fc 8c , dom ()r neve) . resorted to for 

iris' industrial room has turned. yard was ever visited by it, where a con- ; pose of gaining a livelihood, and 

venient supply of; clean sand was always .establishing a paving and permanent 
accessible to the chickens Acting on i bu8ineS8 whae an eager, struggling crowd 
this hint, a flat box was filled with coarse.: ^ g other ^ every Qther ave . 

sand, aud the epidemic has disappeared , nue J of mdustrv no matter how difficult 
entirely. Ever since a box of sand has ■ 



have had instructions every week in cook- 
ing in the different families on the place. 
They have also, as usual, done the laun- 
dry work of the school. 

The trustees' committee to inspect the 
farm report great improvement. The 
stock has been improved and increased. 
Early produce and fine Cotswold lambs 
are sent to Northern markets. 

The Printing Office gives more employ- 
ment to students than last year, having 
obtained since January the printing of the 
American Missionary," a monthly paper 



been at hand for the use of the poultry, 
and they have kept in perfect health. 
They sometimes stand over the box and 
pick at it for severil minutes, as if the con- 
tents were corn, o\ other feed. It is also 
good to keep a water vessel of cast-iron, 
the rust of which lis very healthy for the 
chickens that drink out of it. If small 
quantities of slakid-lime are mixed with 
the sand, the effect is good. In prairie 
soils poultry cannot get, enough either of 
lime, or sand, such! as is imperatively nec- 
essary for health; unless the supply is 
specially and regularly made for them. — 
T., in the American Farmer, 



or how meager and uncertain the remuner- 
ation promised. Poultry raising for profit 
is a light employment, requiring no par- 
ticular adaptability, and but n. modicum 
of real work, with, of course, that regular 
and ceaseless attention which must be 
given to any business to ensure success, 
and it is a paying visit from the day of 
investment. The one secnit of success is 
thoroughness. The chickens must be well 
and regularly fed with a variety of good 
food and fresh water.— Poultry Nation. 



THE BEST BREED. 

There is scarcely a week passes that 
some correspondent or friend does not 
ask us the questioi 1 : — " What is the best 
breed of fowls now raised ? " This is a 
question that no person should attempt to 
answer. Did they ask which breed we 
considered to be ^he best, then we could 
give our personal opinion in the matter ; 
but let us see how; this would work. 

We go over to neighbor A-'s and ask 
him which breed |he considers the best, 
to whioh he replies: 

" The light Brahmas, beyond question. 
They are hardy,! prolific layers, very 
large size and an excellen/ table fowl." 

Mr. B. thinks the dark Brahmas are. 
best ; thinks they] lay more eggs in the 
winter. C. will breed nothing but CocbJ 
ins, making the Partridge variety bis 



Kindness to Cattle. — A neighbor re- 
cently remarked to me, "Yon have a fac- 
ulty of charming steers." I replied that it 
was a mistake. I simply study their na- 
ture and adapt myself to that nature. In 
approaching home (whether they are in 
yoke or not,) though I may come with a 
"rod," yet I always come, with love. If I 
am in a hurry and a steer is in my path, I 
never give him a kick or a; thrust, with a 
yell, "Get out of my way," but instead I 
allow him the path, while I pass quietly by, 
gently rubbing him with the hand as 1 
pass. The pressure of the hand on the 
animal has a powerful influence in treat- 
ing him, and I had rather engage to brin 
two yoke of steers to a stage of good work 
ing discipline than tame one pair that had 
been taught to fear the presence of man. 

— Maine Farmer. 
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THE WORKMAN OEATOE. 
What think ye boys i Beneath each workman 
cap 

Is seta gift — each as it Is— mayhap 
A royal one, a Heason great and stout. 
To hold the rein within, to reach without — 
Through hand of iron sinew, cunning taught 
Through hand and arm (or conquest deftly 

wrought — 
And smite the rugged elements of earth, 
And smelt and fuse until there comet h forth 
The wealth of seaB, the treasure of the hills. 
In giant forces tamed to our wills. 
For man is man, and ho hath ever been 
A something belter than a live machine'! 
Ab God is God, the world had come to naught 
Without the workman's sturdy arm and 

thought. 
I tell, ye too, under a ragged vest, 
A strong heart Btrongly beats time with the rest ; 
For blood flows warm in every land and age, 
And children are the workman's heritage. 
Oh 1 when a face is from the hearth-stone took, 
A man of iron is to the center shook. 
But over heart and hand our God hath set 
This prince of Reason to restrain or let. 7 
What think ye of this kingdom of the head— 
The poor man's palace, honor and his bread ? 
O, comrades, listen 1 When we drunken be „ 
We fire the palace, give a fiend the key. 
Onr honor lies, all naked, in the street; 
And sUnes for bread we give our own to eat- 
Aye, worse than stones, to them we love so well : 
We crush their hearts, and feed them upon 

hell I 

And shall we throw our birthright, ladB, away I 
Give our manhood ? Nay! Forever nay ! 
The man who gives to drink the reign and rule, 
The wise man, wisely branded as a Fool. 

E B. 
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WHE RE 18 GOD? 

BY Ml NOT JOOSON SAVAGE. 

" Oh, where is the seat" the fishes cried. 

As they swum the crystal clearness through. 

" We've heard from of old of theocean's tide. 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 

The wise ones speak of the/ infinite sea; 

Oh, who can tell us if such/ there be?" 

The lark flew up in the morning bright. 

And sung and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song: — " I soe the light, 
I look o'er a world of beautiful things; 
But flying and singing everywhere, 
In vain have I searched to find the air." 

— &rt&ner'« Monthly. 



SUHLIGHT A NECESSITY. 
The Journal of Health BavB:— Sun-baths cost 
nothing, and are the moat refreshing, life-giving 
bathe that one can take, whether sick or well. 
Every housekeeper knows the necessity of giv- 
ing her wooleoa the benefit of the sun, from 
time to time, especially after a long absence of 
the aun. Many will think of the injury their 
clothes are liable to from dampness who will 
never reflect that an occasional exposure of their 
own bodies to the sunlight is necessary to their 
own health.. The sun-baths cost nothing, and 
that is a misfortune, for people are still deluded 
with the idea that those things can only be good 
or useful which cost money. Let it not be for- 
gotten that three of God's most beneficent gifts 
to man — three things the mOBt necessary to good 
health — sunlight, fresh air and water, are free 
to all; you can have them in abundance, with- 
out money and without price, if you will. If 
you would enjoy good health, then see to it that 
you are supplied with pure air to breathe all the 
time; that you bathe for an hour or so in the 
sunlight, Bnd that you quench your thirst with 
no other fluid than water. 



WHICH WA8 THE LADY 1 
We have heard of an old person in a North. 
.em poor-houBe who having once been rich, has 
now been supported by the town for many years 
because ever since ahe lost her property she Iisb 
absolutely refused to labor, thinking it degrad- 
ing to a lady to work. 

The daughter of one of the rich Rarone Roths- 
child of Europe, the Jewish family whose enor. 
mous wealth makes them money-lenders to na- 
tions, the supporters of governments, has just 
received a well-earned diploma in Paris as 
a teacher. 



BATHING.. C 
Bathing should always be avoided under the 
following circumstances, namely: Within two 
hours after a meal, And when exhausted by fa- 
tigue or any other cauBe; also when the body is 
cooling after perspiration — the bath to be taken 
when the body iB warm, provided no time is 
loBt getting into the water ; bathing in the 
open, air should bo avoided altogether if, 
after having been in the water a short time, 
there is a sense of chilliness with numb- 
ness of the hands and feet. Vigorous and strong 
persons may bathe early in the morning, on an 
empty stomach, but young persons and those 
who are weak are safer in bathing three hours 
after a meal, the best time for Buch being two 
or three hours after breakfast. Those who are 
subject to attacks of giddiness and falntness, 
and those who Buffer from palpitation or other 
sense of discomfort at the heart, should nof 
bathe without first consulting their medical ad- 
viser. 
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To Can Strawbkhiiies. — The following are 
reliable rules to be followed in putting up straw- 
berries: 1. To a pound of berries add one-quar 
ter pound su^ar. which should be sprinkled on 
the fruit and remain over night; then place 
them in a porcelain kettle, let them come to a 
boil, and can them at once; keep them in a dark, 
cool place, as the light will discolor thera, but 
will not injure their flavor. 2. Make a syrup 
of white sugar and water, bring to aboil, skim 
ming if necessary; throw into the boiling syrup 
enough berries to fill one can, and as soon as 
thev boil up skim out the berries into the can 
'seal up; continue this till all the fruit is 
disposed of. The syrup that remains makes a 
beautiful jelly. 3. After removing the hulls, 
weigh the fruit and then the sugar, taking 
pouud for pound. Put the sugar with a little 
water on the stove, let it boil twenty minutes, 
put in the fruit and let it just boil, taking care 
that each berry gets scalded. Have the cans 
ready and seal immediately. Keep the fruit in 
the cellar in the dark. 4. To one quart of ber- 
ries take a tea cup of white sugar with enough 
water to form a syrup; when the sugar is per- 
fectly dissolved put in the berrieB and cook fif- 
teen minutes. Can immediately in tin and 



very responsive to kind treatment. Many 
pleasant stories nre told about horses. We 
have heard of n horse-trainer in California who 
is so fond of his hortes and spends so much 
time with them that he thinks they can un- 
derstand what he talks to them, and it really 
seems as if they did understand a great deal of 
it. A gentleman who visited hint says, "He 
turned to a slender, light-built grey po- 
ny and said, 'Billy, we arc talking about 
you; if you know what I urn saying, turn 
your head round on the off side.' The 
pony did so and then went on feeding. 
1 Billy, tell us on which side of you is 
your friend Vesta.' The pony whinnied 
and then, being loose in his stall walk- 
ed into the next one occupied by the mare 
Vesta. l Now,' he said, 'do you' and Billy 
walk down together ^to-the trough, while I 
make up your beds. 1 Vesta and Billy walk- 
ed quietly out and went straight to the 
trough." 

We have seen a horse pump water into his 
trough to drink. He had learned this all by 
himself, simply, it; must have been, from see- 
ing it done. He would put his nose under the 
handle and knock it up, and then either 
knock it down or seize it with hi« teeth and 




To make a dish of ham and eggs as good as 
possible, cut the ham nearly half an inch thick, 
boil it in plenty of water till barely cooked 
through, pour off the water and put the pan in 
a place j uet hot enough to brown the fat part of 
the ham slightly, but not hot enough to make 
smoke, or to brown the lean meat much. When 
this Is finished remove the frying-pan from the ( 
fire, take up the ham, pour off the fat into a 
cup, and wipe the pan till it shines like a mir- 
ror, without a single speck to mar the polish. 
Then put in a spoonful of the clear part of the 
fat, break in the eggs, and set the pan in a place 
scarcely hotter than boiling water; cover it, 
and let the eggs cook as slowly as possible for 
four or five minutes, taking them up as soon as 
they can be lifted out. Place them around the 
ham, and do not pour any of the fat on the diah. 
Eat with mashed potatoes. 



HE WONT BITE YOU. 

No, don't be afraid, little one, good old 
Charley won't bite you. Ue has been treated 
kindly all his life, so he is kind himself to 
everybody. If he had been beaten and abus- 
ed as so n any poor animals are, he would 
have learned ugly, vicious tricks in self-de- 
fence. He would lay his ears back on his 
head when yon came near him, and look at 
you out of the corners of his eyes, expecting 
every moment to receive a blow or a kick, 
and he would show his teeth, and kick at us 
himself. Poor beast — how should he do any 
better ? Could you expect him to be so much 
better than men had been to him ? If you 
want to make your horse gentle and willing, 
you must be gentle ari kind to him. 

The horse is a very intelligent animal and 



give him the 



pull it down, we forget which. But he did 
not think far enough to pump all he wanted 
at once. As soon as the water ran, he would 
stop and drink that up before he pumped 
again. The pretty colts— good old Lion's 
colts — growing up on the Hampton Normal 
school farm are all trained by kindness. We 
do not mean that their faces shall grow into 
the pitiful look of patient, hopeless misery 
which so many horses wear. 

Charley's has a happy look, hasn't it ? 
What soft, kind eyes. Co 
grass. He won't bite you. 

MY LITTLE GENTLEMEN. 

BY MART D. BRINE. 

There are five of them, and I presume all 
strangers to each other. One of them I met in 
the street-car one day — the ten-year-old boy 
who respectfully offered his seat to a lady 
whom no other occupant of the car appeared 
to see. The boy looked tired and had with 
him a heavy parcel which could not be trusted 
out of his hands. The seat was comfortable 
and he had thoroughly enjoyed it. 

But this boy was too full of gentlemanly in- 
stincts, and too truly one of Nature's little no- 
blemen, to retain his seat while a lady was 
standing. And, by the by/had you seen how 
poorly she was dressed, and noticed the shab- 
by purse from which she took her fare, you 
would have thought her only a poor woman, a 
seamstress, maybe. Perhaps she was; I only 
called her a lady because she did as ladies 



usually do — accepted the seat with a smile and 
Thank you, my boy!" which must have 
c my little gentleman well content to have 
yielded his place, and happy notwithstanding 
the fact that his small feet had only the ghosts . , 
iocs upon them and his jacket was a coat 
lany colors, where loving mother-hands 
had patched it. 

Another of my little gentlemen I saw in the 
street soon after. He was dressed in the style 
of the season, and looked the little aristocrat 
he was. Several of his stylish little com- 
ons were with him, and they were having 
K grand sledding time as I approached. A 
far woman just then turned into the area 
tie of the handsome houses. I dou't know 
whether she received help or no. But as she 
turned t» come out a second after, her foot 
lipped, and, basket and nil, she fell flat 
mongst the merry and wild boys. They 
aughed, as what boys would not ! but my 
little gentleman — the best dressed of the 
group— checked his laugh and kindly assisted 
he forlorn woman to her feet. Then he lifted 
the basket and with his daintily gloved hand * 
gathered the cold pieces together until the 
basket was filled ; and with a polite bow he 
handed it to the woman who stood grateful 
and speechless before him. When I passed a 
minute after I could not resist saying, " Your 
mother has a noble son, my boy !" and he an- 
swered confusedly, "O, that's nothing !" But 
it tea* something, little readers, was it not, in 
the eyes of those waiting angels whocafry our 
good deeds to the Great Throne above ? 

My third little gentleman I found also in a 
treet-car. I had an armful of packages and 
sank wearily into the seat two ladies rather 
illingly inade for me between them, 
iding in front of me was a little fellow 
about twelve years of ago. Poor and very 
scantily clothed he was, but I noticed his face 
and hands were clean, and his eyes had an 
honest straight-forward look that one likes to 
see. 

Older passengers shoved him here and there, 
but he patiently clung to his strap and allowed 
others to sway him about as they liked. I had 
some difficulty in getting my fare out because 
of the bundles, but presently a low and rather 
timid voice said, " Please, ma'am, i'll hold yer 
bundles if yer likes," and my little gentle- 
man took them from me as I thanked him. The 
passengers about him looked pleased at such an 
unlooked-for act of politeness on the partof the 
ragged boy, and he looked confused But I 
shall never forget the little thankful actof this 
little gentleman of mine, and have no fear for 
the future of a boy whose heart is so noble. 

The fourth of my class of noblemen was on- 
ly a newsboy, quite unconscious of the title I 

A blind man, with his cane and the brushes 
he was trying to sell, came feebly along the 
street, hesitating now and then as the blind 
must, uncertain as to what might be before 
him. Down the street came a crowd of news- 
boys just from the offices of the different pa- 
pers, and screaming at the top of their lungs. 
One among them — a bright-eyed little fellow — 
only nine years old, I judged, noticed the blind 
man. "Hold on, fellers I he cried, "don't run 
agin that old cove now. Wat's the use of hurt- 
ing him when he's blind and can't look out fur - 
htsself !" 1 paused to watcb the result. The * 
other -boys checked their speed a little and then 
hurried on, crying, "Oh, bother!" So my lit- 
tle gentleman Blood beside the blind man until 
the crowd hod passed and then silently ( 
withdrew. The old man, little dreaming of the,' 
youthful protector who had shielded him, mov- 
ed slowly, on, and I opened my heart to take in 
another, whose small head was already laurel- 
crowned in ray opinion.' 

The fifth little gentleman was one of the bet- 
ter class of boys, that is, so far as station goes. 
He was passing along the street whistling and 
jingling a pocket-full of marbles. He seemed 
in hasten — probably hurrying to join a comrade 
at their favorite game — but a little girl, thinly 
clad and crying bitterly, was crouching beside 
a cellar grating and peering down into the dark- 
ness below. Iliad juBt left the editor's office „ 
and stood a few minutes to wait for a car The 
girl's sobbing attracted my attention and I turn- 
ed'to watch proceedings. ' 

"Hallo ! what's up V asked the boy, pausing. 

" I dropped my pennies down there, and — 
and — mother'll beat me sure when 1 go home, 
oh, dear !" 

"Never you mind, sis," said the boy. "I 
haven't much time, but I'll see if I can find 
them for you. Wait here !" 

Then he entered the store and asked permis- 
sion to go down in the cellar. Leave grunted, 
he searched for the pennies until they were 
found, and returned to the weeping girl. Her 
tearful smile was pleasant to see, and though, 
ahe hadn't time to say "thank you," so speedily 
did the little boy run off, yet it was in her heart, 
no doubt, and / had one more to odd to my 
adopted family of "Little Gentlemen." 

Little gentlemen make big ones, we know, 
and fine clothes are by no means necessary to 
prove that fact. Only an accident of birth .... 
makes the difference between a nobleman and 
a nobleman, and the first, perhaps, may hold 
his nobleness only in his title, while the latter 
receives from the hands of his Maker the title 
which makes him one of the great court above. 

— Wide Awake. 
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A FOOT-HOLD. 



Hardly a steamer that crosses the sea 

But carries one traveller more, 
For a little time, out on the shoreless sea, 

Than she counted when leaving the shore. 

Blown far away from his mate where she sings, 
* By the pitileBS sea-bound gale, 
Lost, and plying his patient wings 
Till heart and courage fail; 

Lost on the shoreless, unknown main. 

Blinded with salt white spray. 
Dazed with the endless, waving plain. 

Scared by the lengthening way; 

Lost on the sea, and no land in Bight; 

Through the heavy and misty air— 
Struggling on through the dark and tlr. light 

To terror and mute despair — 

Till on the horizon a cloudy speck 
, Clears to the mast, like a tree. 
Clears to the solid and ground-like deck, 
And he follows it'wearily. 

And clings and crouches, ajvelcome guest,. 

An eager and tremulous bird, 
With the green and blue on his neck and breast 

By his heart's hard pantinga stirred. 

Then came pity, and food and drink to the brim, 

And shelter from wave and cold ; 
But the quick head droops, and the bright eyes 
dim, 

And the story all is told ! 



brother, and sister, trot happily off to school the h-U^* j^Jft**"* ™ n I *f«S£SS2£ Inf "blauWul exhibit >f 
everv morning, like to play at schoo, them JW^W,. know^o ^ own A ry^ £ 

true. And let me tell you. you can't live up 1 the Science and Art Department of the South 
anv limber than you are. You may pretend j Kensington museum, London. I his arc 
?o\nd deceive some people for a while, but school, which is free to all has done a vast 
by and by, down you come. If you want to 1 deal to raise the standard of d \»me*Uc*Tt ra 
„.. _T— .. to ra j se England. It was an outgrowth of the World s 



every morning, like 
selves, dolly and all. 
world vote for school-houses. 



HAMPTOH INSTITUTE LECTURES ON 
TEACHING; 

BT PROF. F. A. ALLEN. 
LECTORS JC. 

TnK Elements of Government. 

The elements of school government, as of 
all government are 
1st. Ability to govern one's self. 
2d. Scholarship. 
8d. Skill. 

4th. Honesty and integrity. 
Sth. A right use of eyes and ears. 

Let me say here, sb I meant to say before, 
that it is better to use the word pupils and 
not scholars for the children we teach. A 
scholar means rather, a learned person. So wc 
Bpeak of a great scholar — a scholarly person, 
meaning one profoundly versed in learning, 
A pupil is a youth under the care of an in- 
structor. 

Without self-control, it is impossible to 
really control others. A man who cannot 
rule his own spirit cannot conquer a city— and 
if it is conquered for him he cannot govern it. 



seem good, be good. If you want 
your position, raise yourse f. 

Remember this-that the eye is the born 
governor of the school-root I. Don't have re- 
porters and tale-bearers in your school. The 
teacher's sentinels are his eyes and ears. In 
the proper use of lhcse, therefore, lies your 
greatest power to govern your school. You 
must train yourself to see all that goes on in 
the school-room without turning your head 
from side to side. While jour-head is turned 
to face oue Bide of the room, , the other side 
may be throwing balls on the ceiling. A 
little practice will enable you to turn your 
eyes sufficiently to see nearly all about the 
room without turning your head at all. Ar- 
range your classes so that no pupil will be out 
of your range of vision, and cultivate quick- 
ness of sight. The law, by the way, has de- 
cided that the teacher has control over the 
pupil going to and from school as well as in 
the school-room. 



Fair there, and we look for similar results 
from the museum which our own Exhibition 
has given birth to in Philadelphia. 

Besides this great one at Kensington, hun- 
dreds of art schools have been established in 
the cities and country districts One of the 
most notable ones is at Lambetb, and the stu- 
dents, nearly three-fourths of whom are wo- 
men, are employed in decorating the beauti- 
ful Doulton pottery, every piece of which is a 
work of art, and no two of which are alike. 
Fine school-maps and illustrated charts of 
Botany, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy and 
Natural History, were shown, and magnificent 
art-instruction books in drawing and painting 
and studies in design. 

CANADA. w 

The Canadian educational exhibit was very 
thorough and interesting. Models of city and 
country schools— completely furnished with 
tiny desks and blackboards— the roof off sb 
that all can be seen at a glance. So are ex- 
I hibited, with the grounds laid out around 
them, manv of the colleges and schools of 
Montreal, Quebec and Toronto. Full cases of 




Pitiful comfort, yet comfort still 

Not to drop In the hungry sea, 
Reeling down out of the empty height 

To that terrible agony. 

Bitter and hard to be driven to roam 

Between the sea and the Bky, 
To find a foot-hold and warmth and home, 

And then only to die ! 

Yet it was harder. God He knows, 
Who counts the sparrows that fall, 

For the birds that were lost when the wild 
winds rose, 
When the sea and the sky were all; 

When the sky bent down to infold the sea, 

■ And the Bea reached up to the sky, 

And between them only the wind blow free, 

And never a ship went by ! 
-By Anna 0. Brackett, m Ba 



PLATING SCHOOL. 

Straws show which way the wind blows, 
and children's plays show what will be the 
next generation's work. They love to imi- 
tate in their games the doings of older people, 
and to anticipate the occupations of their own 
manhood and womanhood. When a great wave 
of patriotism is swelling over the country, 
even the little children shoulder mimic arms, 
and that is sometimes rather a sad sight, 
io\ there is something strangely mcon- 
ious between childish innocence and red- 



You have only to look about you in the world 
to see the truth of this. The great movers 
and managers of men— the great rulers and 
leaders are men of self-control. So are the 
good teachers, and managers of the school- 
room] And remember that in managing your i 
school-room well, you are not only making i 
things easier for yourself but giving your pu- 1 
pile themselves habits of self-control which j 
I will help them through life and make them j 
1 useful and happy members of society instead 
of a burden to themselves and it. . 

When your school gets noisy, then don't 
get to rapping and storming. The very best 
way to get them quiet is toiie quiet yourself. | 
As to need of scholarship, I have spoken j 
before. It is important to your mansgemcnt | 
of the children as well as to your teaching of i 
them. If they see that you know a great deal 
more about the subject than they do, you will 
have DO difficulty in holding their attention. 
As soon as they have reason to think you ig- 
norant, they will despise your teaching. 

Then, no matter what you know, if you 
have no skill to impart it to others, you can- 
not be a teacher. Skill is essential to success 
in every department of life. Knowledge is 
not power without skill to use it. It is some- 
times a fine sight to watch a brilliant politi- 
cian and orator parrying with consummate skill 
his opponent's attacks, ready for every blow, 

rtofot nn the Hliot. 



war. But the 



whose big 



right on the nut? 

But don't forget that his skill would be 
of little avail — or, rather, of no avail in 



CENTENNIAL VIEW8. 
WHAT THE WOHLD THINKS OF EDU- 
CATION. 

The Foreign Educational Exhibit. 
It may seem to He nearly time to bring our 
Centennial Views to an end, but they would 
be very incomplete if the Educational exhibit 
were left out. To all concerned in the sub- 
ject as are we and our readers, it is interest- 
ing to know what the great nations of the 
world in general think of this question of free 
schools, and universal education, upon which 
there seems to be a diversity of opinion of late 
in some corners of our own country. 

They, at any rate, thought enough of it to 
take good care to be ■ represented in this de- 
partment. No one could walk down the bril- 
liant aisles of the Main Exhibition Building 
without being struck with the display under 
every national flag, of school-books and school- 
apparatus. Silks and satins did not crowd out 
the spelling-books. Model school-houses and 
children's copy-books were shown with as 
much national pride as the richest products of 
industry and art, and each nation's display 
was examined with as great care and interest 
by the commissioners of other countries. 
The British Empire. 
England. 

The educational methods of the great Brit- 
ish Empire were represented in greater detail 



elegant philosophical apparatus from the gov- 
ernment schools of Toronto, and photographs 
of the Normal school and University. School 
work from all the Provinces was shown. 
Among the apparatus for object teaching was 
an exceedingly useful series of specimen cards. 
These could be easily copied for our own 
schools, or even made up in a rough way by 
our pupils-under a teacher's direction, very 
profitably to themselves. They were simply 
large cards with real specimens of plants fas- 
tened neatly upon them, and the botanical de- 
scription below. Thus a tree was illustrated 
by a bit of the wood and bark, a pressed leaf, 
flower and nut. Another valuable aid to in- 
struction was the handsome relief-maps, by 
which the student gainB an idea of the physi 
cal features of different countries, their moun- 
tain elevations and slopes of the continents. 
Education is compulsory in the Provinces as 
in England, and there are excellent Normal 
schools for the training of teachers. 

When the Hampton Students visited Cana- 
da, one of their moat interesting visits was to 
the University and High school of Toronto, 
and the beautiful collections of the very com- 
plete apparatus of the Government schools.^! 

FRANCE. 

In the French Department were found mod- 
els, charts, maps, school-books, and speci- 
mens of work from the various classes of 
schools, with full statistics of the progress of 
education in the State. Paris exhibited port- 
folios of elegant specimens of art work, de- 
signs and drawings from its higher schools. 



i ! 



quisite work in designing for fabrics, and 
specimens of embroidery and sewing. From 
1860 to 1870, seventy-five new school-houses 
were built in Paris, giving places to 8,500 
children of both sexes, of primary school age, 
and since 1871, 28,670 more -have been pro- 
vided for. France is said to be now spending 
71,000,000 francs ($14,000,000 in gold) yearly 
•for primary instruction, part paid by the cen- 
tral government, and part by the communes, 
or districts, and part by the parents. Thiar is 
more than is spent for this purpose by any 
other uation in Europe. I | 

OERUANY. 

What Germany thinks of common school 
education for the masses is well known to all 
the world. Her very thorough , and rigorous 
system of compulsory public education is 
closely connected with her military system, 
and its result is an army trained from 
childhood to self-control, obedience to or- 
ders, and love of >*Fathen*nd," and a peas- 
antry intelligent and thrifty. The training of 
teacht rs is as systematic as that of the stu- 
dents, and under strict governmental super 
vision After leaving the common school, a 
student who would become a teacher must 
spend four years in a " preparatory course in 
a training school or with a private tutor,' and 
three" more years in a seminary ; the first two to 
be spent in an elaborate course of study of the 
subjects he is to teach, the third devoted to 
teaching under supervision of the director - of 
the seminary in the nearest primary school. 'He 
must pass a severe examination, oral and writ- 
ten, and then gets his certificate and is appoint 
ea to a school on probation. The exhibit of Ger- 
many in the Centennial \was not in any re- 
spect quite satisfactory to herself though (in- 
teresting; and her educational department 
was not so fully illustrated as we would have 
liked. School-books «md maps, however, were 
of interest as showing her system of teaching 
by objects and pictures. The school-books are 
full of illustrations, and reading and writing 
are taught simultaneously. The exhibit, of 
course, included a set of the pretty |" Kinder- 
garten Gifts," the balls, blocks, straws, col- 
ored slips of paper for folding and weaving 
into ingenious designs, which enter into the 
systenvof object lessons invented by the great 
German, Froebel, to educate little children's 
minds and hands in accordance with Nature's 
laws of development. 

HOLLAND. 

The little Dutchmen are well represented. 
Drawings from the boys of Rotterdam, mod- 
els and plans from those of the Artisan's 
school • at Amsterdam. Every commune of 
Holland, has it» fraeicbools of several grades 
which ifW bound to support. Drawing and 
needle work are taught in them in addition to 
the common branches of learning, and several 
modem languages. Normal schools for train- 
ing teachers are also maintained by the Gov- 
ernment. The sturdy energy which has won 
this country from the encroaching Northern 
ocean will not let it be swamped by the sea of 
ignorance. 

SWSDBN. AND NOBWAV. 

One of the most thronged attractions in the 
Exhibition was the pretty Swedish school- 
house on the Landsdown Terrace. A build- 
ing sixty by thirty-six feet, of yellow pine, 
polisbedbut unpainted, framed in Sweden, 
and put op here, filled with the drollest little 
desks with carved wooden seats, bright and 
cheery and alluring, with wall-maps and pic- 
tures of Swedish scenes and life, globes, presV I , n " emperor, 
ed plants, and stuffed birds, counting frames 
ancrav small organ. This is a sample primary 
free school-house, and in 1873, 218,616 chil- 
dren were taught in such. Besides these are 
higher free schools of every grade up to the 
University. There are also many industrial 
schools founded by the nobility, where all who 
wish to work are thoroughly trained to the 
trades or arts they have capabilities for. 

In 1875, 2,528 applied for admission, 788 
of whom were women. These art schools 
were represented at the Exhibition by very in- 
teresting specimens of work in wood-carving 
and designing, moulding, in clay, cabinet- 
work. &c. Education is compulsory in Swe- 
den, and Government aid js freely given to 
all who need it. Sweden turns her paupers 
into artisans. Her vote is for educated labor- 
era. ..Li J: ... I . > 

Norway's little school-room is smaller than 
Sweden's", but as picturesque and real, with 
desks and ink-stained copy-book's, and pict- 
ures, statistics too which tell us that primary 
education is compulsory in Norway, and that in 
1867, 82,682 children were in the common 
schools. There are also . peasants' high 
schools, and a free university. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Very full reports of the Swiss schools were 
sent, with school-books, and models and spec- 
imens of school and industrial work. The 
Swiss, who have always been noted for their 
love of freedom, and their intelligence and 
- thrift, believe to the full in general education. 
It is compulsory and the schools are free, and 
of the finest character. That of Zurich for 
. example has a world-wide reputation, and at- 
tracts many foreign pupils by its superior 
advantages. 

. ■ \ '■ '.' m. M 



This great country pi tne czar, towaras 
which all Europe is now looking for war or 
peace, shows its interest in the cause of gen- 
eral education by an exhibit of specimen 
school apparatus and books from ihe " Peda- 
gogic Museum of St. Petersburg." This is a 
Government Institution, and collects educa- 
tional models, books and plans from all oth- 
er nations to compare with Russia's own, and 
introduces the .best into the country. The Rus- 
sian collection was rich in pictures, charts and 
modols for object teaching. Admirable "ex- 
hibits were also made by the Imperial School schools. The world thinks that wisdo 
of Mechanic Arts of St. Petersburg, where good thing; thWore "get wi B doiu. and with 
the arts of working in wood, stone and nietals "•>• get.tmgs get undcrstandinir 
are taught theoretically and practically ; and . 
by the School of Technical Drawing at Mos- 1 
cow, which furnishes skilled designers for the . 

national manufactories of furniture, jewelry, | ' j)„ lr Yom^ Teacher*:— 
silverware, woven goods, &c. And this prog- 1 g y this time most of 

ress has been chiefly made since 1851, when ; vour schools lave been closed for the season, 
at the French-Exhibition Russia was lectured j 8o me of you havejobtained other schools for 
by the French commissioner of fine arts, for ( a 8HOr t term, but the greater part have prob- 



Jeraey's was the largest. Massachusetts the an( j erring to the religion that enables you to 
richest in higher grades of work, especially in overcome temptation. Remembering continu- 
* oromo8t I ally your weakness and !need of a strength he- 



art education , in which she holds 
place. Maryland showed an admirable map 
chart of schoo !s, showing among other things 
the proportioi of colored and white schools in 
the "state; 1, >24 white, with 120,000 pupili 
and 322 colored, with 105,760 pupils. 

Varied and rich as the educational exhibits of 
the different { overnments were, we did not find 
one of the fev ' without them who gloried in the 
deficiency; or prided itself upon having no free 



TO HAMPTON GEADTJATES. 



being ." contented with ag>lacc at the tail of 
the schools and factorieiVXf Europe." 

JAPAN. 

The educational exhibit of this remarkable 
country on the other side of the world from 
us was fuller than that of almost any other. 
Such a detailed account of the educational 
progress of Japan has been already published 
in our columns, that we need only remind our 
readers that a country, which fifteen years ago 
was without a newspaper, has now over one 
hundred, with eight hundred and sixty free ele- 
mentary schools, ninety-two foreign language 
schools, and fifty-two normal schools for train- 
ing teachers; a university opened to all class- 
es, and a woman's college of first rank. 

We will not enter again the solemn portals of 
Egypt as we have so lately examined its fine 
educational reports, in considering the repre- 
sentation of the colored race at the Centen- 
nial. We are ready to leave the continents of 
the old world, and look to find out whether 
the school-master has found the way to the 
distant Islands of the sea. 

HAWAII. 

The beautiful island kingdom of Hawaii, 
lying midway between the old world and the 
new in the sunny Pacific, seems to have been 
brought nearer to us than to China, by the 
labors of our missionaries and the influence of 
our civilization. The American mission- 
aries set the schpol-house beside the church. 
The Hampton Normal and Agricultural In 
stitute was framed, as many of our read- 
ers know, upon the model of the Manual 
Labor school established by the Rev. Dr. Arm- 
strong in Honolulu, 40 years ago. The Ha- 
waiian exhibit was one of the most tastefully 
arranged and attractive in the Exhibition, and 
waa under the charge of Prof. H. R. Hitch- 
cock, the Inspector General of schools in the 
kingdom. The last educational report states 
that it has two hundred? and two common 
schools with an attendance of 6,274 pupils, 
chiefly native, and many boarding schools, 
some of them supported by Government, and 
seventeen seminaries and colleges ; in all giv- 
ing instruction to 8,287 more pupils. Photo- 
graphs of schools and pupils add to the inter- 
est of the display. 

BRAZIL. 

And bow we are around the world and on 
our own side of the globe once more, though we 
should hardly have known, it among a people of 
a foreign tongue and faith, aud governed by 
Such an emperor as Don Pedro, 
however, we might think next best to a 
President. His intelligent, wide awake tour 
through the United States, last year, won the 
hearts of our people and prepared them to 
watch with interest for Brazil's appearance at 
our Centennial. Brilliant as her display was in 
works of art and industry, and tropical birds 
and butterflies, and rich. marbles to furnish a 
palace, the department which she made most 
prominent and took most pains with was that 
of education. Her schools are supported by 
government and attendance upon them is coni-^ 
pulaory. There are various grades from Pri- 
mary to High, Technical, Religious and Special. 
Teachers are paid from $200 to $900 per year. 
The government furnishes them houses to live 
in and after twenty-five years of service, if 
invalid, they are retired with a pension. Very 
excellent specimens of school work were Bent 
from the various classes of schools. Fine photo- 
graphs of buildings, and school books and appa- 
ratus were also shown. Brazil 1b still a slave 
country, as our readers may know, though she 
has begun a system of gradual emancipation. 
Her policy in regard to educating her slaves is not 
the same as the South'* was, however. Planters 
frequently establish schools upon their own 
grounds for their servants, and some of the free 
schools are taught by educated colored men who 
have been slaves. That Is what Brazil thinks 
of educated labor. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

What the United States in general thinks of 
common school education is too well known to 
need repetition here, and without going into 
wearisome statistics, and details, we may say 
that the American exhibit was one of the prin- 
cipal features of the great Fair, and was stud- 
ied with the intensest interest by our visitors 
from abroad. Most of the thirty-six states 
were represented, some of them very elaborate- 



ably gone home to rest aod recruit for another 
year's work, f your lives be spared. I hope 
all of you ciu look back with satisfaction 
upon the labers of the past year. While we 
realize that pot only does God give the in- 
crease, but fr >m Him must come 

"Han's high endeavor and his firm resolve, 
His strength to suffer and his will to serve, 

we may huml ily rejoice when our efforts have 
been success! il. With you the result has, of 
course, varied in different fields of labor ; while 
some have accomplished all that they hoped J singing, 
to do, others have been disappointed. Some j 
of you have had the pleasure of reaping where 
patient laborers had previously sown, and 
tilled the soilj; others among you have had the 
more difficult task of breaking the fallow 
ground and removing weeds, stones and rub- 
bish, before you could plant the precious seed. 
But, if you 1 lave been working to serve and 
please your )ivine Master, 'looking at duty 
more than a ; profit or pleasure, "you will not 
fail to receive your reward. The Lord of ,the 
harvest will recognize the value of your labor 
notwithstanding its imperfections. It has been 
missionary wbrk, as truly as if you had been 
in a heathen land. I have sympathized heart- 
ily with yon in your various trials, especially 
in the tardy payment of your salaries; your 
sen ol-bous#i have been poorly furnished ; you 
have needed maps and other aids in teaching; 
parents havt , in some instances, thwarted 
your, honest efforts to benefit their children. 
But these dil Acuities and hardships are slight, 
compared with those which were encountered 
by the men t rho have risked their lives in car- 
rying the gospel to the heathen, or even by 
the pioneers of civilization in our own coun- 
ave heart, joined to a missionary 



yond your own, be humble and watchful. 
Look upward while youi press foiward; and let 
every evening find you not only "one .day's 
march " nearer your heavenly home, but nearer 
the mark of your Ipgh calling. 

In bidding you farewell, my earnest desire 
for you is that "Our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self, and God, even our Father, who hath 
loved us and hath given us everlasting consor 
lation and good hopei through grace, may 
comfort your hearts and stahlish you in every 
good word and work." [ 

1 am vour siucere friend. M. A. L.. c 
1. 

LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

Hope fob the nexti Generation. 
Smart Little Boys and Girls and Too 
Smart Little Boys and Girls. Tem- 
perance Worjs. The New Southern 
Policy. Work needed amono Parents. 

The following letter was received some 
months ago, but was crowded out ot out 
columns. We hope to bear further from 
the writer — one of the original band of our 
Hampton Student singers, whoVhas given 
himself to the life work of a teacher with 



all tbe enthusiasm which he gave to shout 



Norfolk, Va 



Dear General: 

"With many thanks 1 for your 
kindness I received. the maps and papers. 
They were just what I wanted to make my 
school more interesting, jas it is now a graded 
school, and I have an assistant to teach those 
scholars who are beginners. I was thinking 
how and where I should] get some maps. : 

"I know that General Page will be quite 
pleased with your kind offer and let the maps 
and papers be put up. I shall distribute them 
among our students as you have told me. The 
students will be glad to receive them from 
you. 

"I am a great deal better and can carry on 
my school now all right. 1 have lectured my 
people and worked them up to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm for the education of their children. 
My school-house is overrun, and my superin- 
tendent has given orders to have another room 
built, which will be finished about next Wed- 
nesday. I have had all of this month over one 
hundred scholars present every day. I feel as 
if my work has been and is a great and good 
one. I have taken all pains to train my schol- 
ars morally as well as intellectually. 1 see a 
great change in my scholars now to what they 
were when I first took the school. My white 
friends seem to be quite pleased with my man- 
ner of teaching. I teach them politeness, 
cleanliness, promptness; and everything that 
will make them true and intelligent persons. 

"1 have not time now to give you a full state- 
ment of the colored people in this vioinity, but 
the rising generation will be superior to the 
present if we can fill thai public school-houses 



spirit, bears present trials with patience, and 
forgets them when they are past. 

Now, how will you employ your vacation to 
the best adv intage ? Money is so important 
to you that you will try, of course, to obtain 
some employment that will be profitable in a 
pecuniary point of view. I Hope you will suc- 
ceed. The rest you need is not idleness, but r _ 

may be foun 1 in a change of occupation. Do i with Hampton graduates "or their equals, 
not, because you have been teaching school, i I am yours truly, 

feel above w [irking in the harvest fioloVor in : 
any manual occupation. Do not waste an 
hour of precious time ; idleness is the parent 
of mischief. I When you are not at work, re- ; The writer of the following has discov- 
view the stm lies of the psst year, and, if you ; ere( j for himself that too little learning is 
can obtain si itable books, pursue those studies ! a dangerous thing. We have abundant 
farther, that you may be more thoroughly : ev : dence toconfirm the belief that a mau- 
prepared to teach next year. Take time every ! ^ f edueation ia the 8ure3t 

day not onW to read your Bibles, but to com- «"■•«". "j >v . • 



mit portion! to memory, especially some of 
the Psalms, the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Parables and the discourses of our blessed 
Saviour. T )u will find it of great advantage 
to you. in te aching in Sabbath School to be 
able to quoto from the Holy Scriptures accur- 
ately and fluently. If you have leisure, I 
would advise you to store your minds, also, 
with hymns | and selections from the writings 
of our best poets. Wherever your lot may be 
cast, I > hope you will teach in a Sabbath 
School, one not fail to attend a week-day 

Srayer-meeti ng. Should you be where these 
o not exist persuade your associates to unite 
with you in commencing them. On every oc- 
casion be faithful to your Lord and Master. 
Stand up fir Jesus. Never be ashamed of 
your allegia ice to Him. 

" Asha mod of Jesus, that dear friend 
On whom my hopes of heaven depend T 
No 1 but may this my glory be, 
That C :irist Is not ashamed of me." 

Next to j our allegiance to your Almighty 
Friend, be :ruc to your Alma Mater, under 
whose Christian instruction and influence, 
with the D vine blessing, many of you were 
brought int. i the fold of Christ. May it be 

Sour conata it desire, to prove your gratitude 
y walking in the way in which you have been 
trained. The Hampton Institute will be 
judged, jus ly or unjustly, by the conduct of 
its Graduates. You have met, and will again 
meet, with • reposition and ridicule. You find 
professors of religion who are unworthy to 
bear the name of Christ. Be gentle toward 
them, when, duty calls you to refute error and 
denounce sin. Let the/ beauty of your lives 

/ 



safeguard against that conceit which is 
the temptation of all the newly rich in 
learning as well as money: ■ A 

"Virginia; 

"Dear Teacher: 

"It has been so long since I heard 
from you, I thought that I would write, to you 
again. This leaves me i well and getting on 
finely with my school. ! You see that I am 
teaching at the same place. I have a large 
school at present, some fifty odd pupils: The - 
children have made rapid progress both in their 
studies and manners, I have some very smart 
little boys and girls, whom I hope may come . 
to Hampton some day. ! I have some boys who 
are far enough advanced to come to Hampton 
now, but it is hard to gvt them off. Whenever 
they get so they can read and write a little,' 
they become conceited. The old people tell 
them that they have a good eduoation, 'then 
they get careless. 

"I am getting on very well with my temper- 
ance society. It met the second Sunday in 
this month, and we had a good time. Yester- 
day, I went to Whitmel (a town about five 
miles) and delivered my second lecture on tem- 
perance in that place and organized a temper- 
ance society, with twenty-one members. Whit- 
mel used to be one of the most wicked places I 
know, but now the people have reformed a great 
deal. They have a good church and the members 
all seem to be very much interested in the work 



of the Lord. Write 
hear from you. Ren 
and toll her that she c 
have any temperance t 



T am anxious to 

er me to Miss H. 

9 me a letter. If you 
and papers please 



send me some I remain your friend and pupil, 
ever in Christ Y. \ 



Temperanoe work, and work among 
the parents in communities to which they 
go are important part of our graduates' 
work, in which they often exert as great 
influence as in teaching the children. 

"VlROIKIA. 

"Gen 8. C. Armstrong— 

"Dtar Teacher: , 

"I am getting on very well 
with my work; ray school is quite full, and is 
in a prosperous condition. The children con- 
tinue to grow in the understanding of their 
studies and the purpose for which they were 
made. The parents, too, are lieginning to see 
things differently to what they used to. Tbey 
seemed to have o pencil. their eyes in many di- 
rections and take more pains in fixing up them- 
selves and providing for their families. In fact 
they appear to have more regard for themselves 
generally. I feel titat my labor has not bedft 
in vain, though sometimes I do feel discour- 
aged because of the carelessness of some. The 
people are getting on Very well in this 
vicinity ; they made' considerable progress 
in a religious movement last year. There 
were two churches built last summer; a 
Baptist church, about two miles from my 
school, and a Methodist, about five miles. 
When I first came to this neighborhood, 
Oct. 7th 1878, there was only one church 
here; now there are three. Some of my pupils 
piade profession of religion last year. We 1 con- 
tinue to have our temperance meetings which 
have done much good in this vicinity. I hard- 
ly ever see a drunkard here. My regards to 
your family and all the teachers and students, 
j "Tours most obediently, 



cumulated property of their own and seem to 
begetting along very well. There is not any 
difference between white and colored children 



We do not intend to make this column 
one of appeal for aid — but the need of 
which the writer of the following letter 
speaks of books and Bibles, is one which 
is felt throughout the colored Sunday- 
schools of the South, and we could dis- 
tribute hundreds every year to advantage 
if we had them. 

••Virginia. 

"Dear Workmtm : 

"I feel it my duty to let you know how 
I am getting along with my school, . and the 
present condition of the people in this vicinity. 1 
commenced here Feb. 12th with thirty pupils; 
now 1 have fifty-two and an assistant teacher. 
Two-thirds"of the pupils can read and spell very 
well; but few can write or work arithmetic. A 
great many of tliem are anxious to get an ^edu- 
cation, and seem to be striving, with all their 
might to learn what they can. Most of the col- 
ored citizens here are renters. Some have ac- 



The following letter of one of our most 
reliable students has just been handed us, 
and though of old date, is offered now as 

giving a vivid representation of what tbe ■ OTi or previous condition of servitude. 1 find 
young colored teacher has before him of 1 the Kducatioual Journal very instructive; espe- 



i 11 regard to education. The colored people 
have a church of their own with nine hundred 
members. Their pastor has some education, 
but not much. 

"Our Sunday-school is verylarge and all Beem 
to take an interest in the school; but the trouble 
with us is, we have not books such as Bibles 
and Testaments. Now, we do not like to ask 
aims when we can do without; but this is a 
case of necessity. We do hope that some of the 
dear readers of thiB paper, in casting; their 
bread upon the waters, will think of us while 
it IB well with them. In regard to temperance, 
1 believe that the men are more temperate than 
the women. I have been working very hard 
among them trying to get up a temperance 
society, but have not succeeded yet. 

"White and colored seem to appreciate the 
President's policy toward the South. We be- 
that he will discharge the duties of his 



HOME NEWS. 

of merchants from the Western states 
—150 in number— have been visiting Norfolk and other 
cities (p determine upon the most advantageous port 
itry they 
Home and Hainp- 
r . . . great Interest and 
enthUKiaHm ov? r what they saw at the Hchool. and since 
their return several good letter-" * - 
one of their numlwr for the 
copied into the Norfolk ~ 



graduated a class 




Mr. Hazily, the leeturer 
"proud to be." has given two 

country at Hampton Institute, greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the students. 



Fisk University has just had 



j first colored student who has completed 



the courieTof study. He Is a graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, ana ten years ago could peither read nor write. 
His graduating address was on 1 The Problem, of Race 
Reconciliation In the South." iMr. Hopkins goes to 
North Carolina, where he will engage In 



ipril. 

ith, into Turkey. 
It Is a war which concentrates the gaze of all Europe, 
both because of the questions involved, the causes which 
have led to it, and the possibility that it may yet draw 
all Europe Into a general conflict. The Czar s manifesto 
declares that its object is to protect the Christian races 



rulers which is continued In sjrite of the protests of 
Runsla and the other Great Powers of Europe. These 
provinces, as our readers also know, revolted in 1B7S, 
and the atrocities with which the Turks put down the 
rebellion sickened the humanity of the world. Whether 
Russia Is actuated by the purest motives in this war, or 
thinks also of 'enlarging her owjn territory, the sentl 
ment for which' she has taken it 



dally the (ieneral Department. 

•'I remain your old pupil 



work and struggle. 

"North Carolina. 

"My Dear Teacher: 

"I send you an account of my 
school I commenced my work here as a teach- 
er with eighteen pupils. I have eurolled at 
this time sixty one, with an average of about 
fifty. I was obliged to give notice, last week, 
that no more could be admitted on account of n;ii. (n { 
not having room. It is always with reluctance 
that I refuse to admit pupils, knowing how our : 
country is perishing on account of ignorance, 
but it is impossible for me to comfortably seat 

these I have. My little school house is only ' y° ur associates and the beautiful B pot which is 
about ten by twelve feet, that will give/Vou j the scene of your philanthropic labors. The 
an idea how I am crowded. It is also verV un- ' songs f your pupils often Bound in my ears in 
comfortable. Several of my scholars afe com- 1 th « solitary hours of the night. How I wish I 
plaining of chilblains now. 1 have been <™ld do something to i express my deep interest 
trying to rent a house but hnd none con . m your progress. It is no more than the plain 
venient. I am sure tbat if any of ray truth when I say that no Institution I ever vis.t- 
Hampton friends could step into my little i «* 5° ucUed me 80 as l™™- **f 
school room which can hardly be said to j Hod P«*-»* lt ; nd f™- # # „ *. 
have floor or roof, they would pity me sadly. _ . . J. , 

I have plenty of fuel but the chimney is partly Betu,r ,ale than never, as the proverb sals, I 
made of logs, which prevent my having large ?°\ th ? ot J\ e /'^JuL 

fires. The 8 colored people here promised to ! F »™« containing «r. C h 

buildmeaschool-houseif I would teach for \*™* ren, i more ^^^f'^ 

them this winter, but I was very much disap- «? ^^J^ /"i^ 1 ' J n l Wf?, f H ^' 

that 1 taught mlast summer and fall. And there .... ., M .„^ #t M • _„ » ,„ aa i a „„:„„ K n -t n }h 

whose land l am teaching is an expeneneed M . 'n,.™h..i..n. 
laVyer of very extensivo wealth. He has giv- : Mr Clla » Ti . « . . 
en the colored people as much timber for build- 
ing school-houses as they want, and the county — • — • 

pays half the expenses. But the point that 
troubles me so much is that tbe people here 
seem to take such little interest in the educa- 
tion of their children. I am satisfied that if 

they had to support the school their children publishing house of Harper Brothers, New 
would Rrow up and die ignorant. They seem , York, the last surving member of the original 

to think of nothing but drinking whiskey, and firm, died at his residence, May 29th, aged 

having what they consider a jovial time while 71 years. In his death the country loses one 
under its influence.' The -most encouraging , of the men of whom it may well be proud; 

point is the great desire 1 on the part of the whose long and successful uf e, crowned with 

scholars to learn;- it matters not how inclem- a death of honor and peace, proves the value 
ent the weather is ,1' most always have full f sterling business integrity and honor and 

schools, and considering what unfavorable cir- industry, and is a lesson to all young men that 

cumstances they are placed in, I think they are it 9naU 8urely De we n w i tn tne righteous, 
getting along very nicely. The parents, and From the broad vin&om o{ tne business 
officers of the school are very much pleased lace on 8quare m , Fletcher Har- 

™fc£l$3Sffi£ ^M^biion some , Pf r h » P ointe<1 «»t to us the spot where more 
m -lT™ ' "T ~„ i^rti.t. Mi.Ii™ than sixty years ago his father had his print- 

offer very highly indeed; but 1 can think of .no ™ founded in 1817 by the four well-known 
place on earth that my services are more need- brothers, whose partnership is perpetuated in 
ed than where I am. Though in the midst of the firm name. From its small beginning the 
these discouragements, I have many things to be business has grown until it is now, undoubt- 
roudof. I have a very nice boarding-place. The edly, the largest publishing house in the 
school committee allow me good wages; ' have i world, with n business of over five millions a 
no trouble in getting my pay, and I believe I • year. Two more generations are now included 
have gained the the universal esteem and con- | m the partnership, and the same harmonious 
lidenoe of the people here both white and col- spiri t pervades it. Mr. Fletcher Harper was 
ored, and with these advantages 1 am persuad- j an active member of it almost up to his death, 
ed to continue here until I exterminate many jr e waa tne founder of all the most important 
of the evil practices that are so prevalent in enterprieeB of the house, of Harper,' MontlUg, 
these parts and inculcate that desire for educa- a tne WeM md Blaar 
tion which ought to fill the hearts of every conn- A , fe J d er ous friend of letters, 
"S^^ii!^^^^^^ » tf, e young men o, genius 
of May, if 1 have to pay the expenses myself ^ the hand, a genial noble Christian gentle- 
It is quite a tedious undertaking -to try to'con- , ?"">. memory w,u be ever green in the 
vinoe these people that tbey must be educated hearts of hundreds. 

to understanoTthe laws of our common coun- For many acta of courtesy and generosity, 
try, and also the laws of God. the Southern Workman has been greatly m- 

"Bespectfully yours, debted to Mr. Fletcher Harper as to other 

W." members of this firm. 



forced them into creating something like the form of a 
•esentatlve government, 
the (mention were only of driving the Turks 
ope Into Asia Minor, there might be but one 
In Europe about it. and the "Kick man," as the Empei 
"Icholaa called the creM 
reernment, after having 



omething 



been decently huneil _ 

called the Balance of Power in Europe to be conrtfdered. 
We who have still room to xpread ourselves, do not 
; comprehend how nations IMok »' such cloxe quarters 
<H. S. 1 hope to return ..ex. tern, and grad- : g] ^XSl l^ve J Tu?k1y e ?ho'-lll 
uate - 1 ulce it • AH want a slice, and motv than rtiat. every 

one wants no one ebw to net too laiy a «hare. Eng- 
t . — • ■ 1^,1 particularly f ear8 that KtUMta jrrown too great may 

rt i cast an eye upon India, or that, if Hhe doeh not actually 
EXTRACT Of Letter from Mr. Geo. S. encroach, thf half mibjected, half-tamed Ea«t ' " 
. princes may be encounuted to revolt aifains 
rla'i* sway. Then the Black Sea and the Danube 
Feb. 2 7 (A, 1877. <»f theirreat highways of commerce between Eumi>e 
and Aula, and it in ewetitlal to tbe Interests of trade to 
****** keep them open to all. Thene conHideratiunn have made 

Mv tl.ouelite eo back frequently to you and I the present EnBlitdi a«lmitiiMtration under Lord 
* ' * .1 «nr,r wWK iu Be aco us tie Id cautious, aiid inclined to look on the Turk 
Isli aide, while Sir WUllain Gladstone, former prime 
minister and now leader of the opposition, has Intro- 



forfeited the support of Great Britain by its conduct to 
lUlation, and its refusal to give 
grei 

nng Htorms, 



population, and ita itrusal to give guai 

for their better government. So the great Hi 

humanity In Europe Is heaving with 
and it Is good to think that 
His own plans to pass. 



if It all God will bring 

aide of the Russian*. 
b Russian town near 
the border. The Russians have sink a Turkish monitor 
in the Black Sea and taken the important fortification 
of Ardaban. The Turks also [fell back from Kars 
another citadel, to Erzerouin, an Important 



■ 

Consult the National Teachers' Monthly 



NATIONAL SERIES 



S T -A. 2sT ID _A_ IBLID 



vlarly tu«d in ewrry*eetion of the United States, and 
by every clots of citizen*, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religions belief. 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the primer 



which guides the 



tongue of the infant, to 



f'West PointC 
excelieni:. Each v. 
own Stan. 



the abstruse and 

The series Is uniformly excellent 
among so many, maintains its 
merit, and assists. In its place, to round the 
whole. - 

It Is tbe pride of the Publishers that»th< 
print appears In not a single poor, or even 1 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, 
title-page Is a sort of guarantee which the 



appearance, 

le-page Is a sort of guarantee i 

nal public have learned to respect. 




'STAND- 



nomlnated tbe NATIONAL SERIES L_ 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS— a title which la L... 
veraally conceded In lis broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publications whatsoever The scries includes 
*" Mowing well-known and universally ] 



works: 



NATIONAL BEADES8 



SPELLERS 



governed, 
Turkey, and as«l8t« 
lrtrongly fortified 



NEWS OF THE MONTH, 

Mr. Fletcher Harper, of the well-known 



epei 

Russia. The Turks hat _ 
towns guarding the angles of 

fifty miles on a side, which the 

to get command of roads and effect other successes. 
Turkey has declared the Danube closed and the Black 
Sea blockaded. 

Tax great famine in India and China still continues 
and must until the next grain crops. Hundreds of 
thousands have perished miserably from hunger and 
disease. 

An earthquake in South Amejica Hay 10th. a 
coast of Peru. 

In Cuba a decree has been 



the 15th of October. 
The public debt 



v session of Congress ;1h called to meet 




via San Francisco. 



Tea Sioux Indians have surra 

DssTRCcrrv* forest fires have 
ous parts of tne Northern, 

JjLPjUV is, and Brazil and the 
about to be admitted to the Po 
postage for prepaid letters to Ja] 
la but flv 'nta per half os. 

The greatest Invention of the' XIX century Is the 
latest one— the telephone. It Is a simple apparatus by 
which, through delicately vibrating nlnte» and wires, la 
some Instrumentji with the aid of! electricity— In others 
without It the tonea of music, and even of tbe human 
voice, may be transmitted over a hundred miles. It Is 
believed that when the Invention 1b perfected, the dis- 
tance may be greatly Increased. As it is. an audience 
In New York has been able to distinguish tonea and 
hear sentences and even recognize voices whose" source 



The Permanent International Exhibition waa open- 
ed la Philadelphia, on May 10th. at the Centennial Main 
Building. The dil ° 
eludes most of the 



The display la mainly 

tof the forty foreif 

the first exhibition. There isa 



Tax great temperance revival which swept Western 
Pennsylvania In tie winter, has extended over Ohio and 
Into Indiana. In Columbus, Ohio, 7,000 men/have 
signed the pledge. 

Mas. PaaaiosxT Hlvaa excludes wine from all enter- 
I talnmenls at the White House. 



PARK ERA WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLI8H GRAMMAR 



W. CLARK, A. 31. 



NATIONAL 00UBSE 15 GEOGRAPHY 



MONTBITH * McNAI.LT. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA V1KH LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF V. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH 4 MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM'S. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY.' 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVI8' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC. ETC. 

The whole orowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as . 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRAKY, 

In Thirty , Volumes. 



Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Oo's 
publications will be sent free to tbe address of any 
Teacher or Sohool Officer applying for it. 

The National Teachert* Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the beet professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, $l perannnm. 

A. S. BABB1S & COMPAHY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, CMcago, 

113 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

t-n.iy , 



| 



THE CELEBRA ED 

FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINE. 




hlle its lie 



the right mid left. < 



r«l ami from the < 



pari bod will demonstrate Its superiority over All it* 



THE FLORENCE HEATER. 




The only «i/f . odorlw ami durable OH Stove for 
all who want Pubs, Moist. Win Aialn 

DLLS, IEIIIIMS. OFFICES. SliPS, CIISEIUIIIIES. ETC. 

tkf Can be iiki-iI anywhere, without connection 
with chimney ft lies, um it Kom-rutes no smoke or 




,ke the only cheap SUel ftk&te In the 
ch. with our Bronte and Spring Skate* »ro 
with Urge sales and giving perfect satis- 



th large sales i 
Try Them 1 



FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 



39 Union Square, Hew York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 

66 Lake Street, Chicago 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 

Send for Circulars. 




It 



3?i 

3 ■->> 

m 

i&s 

If- a 



1=1 ii 

If Id if 



P J 



sea * if* mSi 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 
Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most po' 
periodical in this count 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The orgnn iff the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boxlon Traveller. 

TEEMS FOB 1877. 

Harpers' Magazine, One Tear $4 00 

Harpers' Weekly, One Year 4 00 

Harpers' Bazar, One Year 4 00 



. TALBOTT * SONS. 

Skockof Machine Works. 

Richmond,] Vn.. 



A. «. CSOWEIL'S PATIST IMPDOV- 
ED TURIIIE WATER WHEELS, CORN 
AID WHEAT MILLS, GEARING, MILL 
MACHIHERT, *,C. A'.SO.EHGIHES, 
BOILERS, SAW MILLS, CASTIK0S, 





Fever anu Ape anil Liver Pad 



The Best Liver Re gulator in the World. 

The only true care 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, In all its 



Kheumatitm, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sictnew, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 



THE HYCEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT. V.*. 

Situated on the direct route of the Atlantic 
it Line, and within 100 yarclH of Fort 
roe. Open all the year; accommoda- 
i Uohh for 500 guests. All modern improve- 
ments. Six daily mails, and telegraph office. Fifteen* 
to twenty first-class steamers land daily, except Sun- 
day, 150 yards from the door. Rooms and Hall com- 
fortably heated, and every comfort provided for tour- 
ists and health seekers. Desirable accommodations for 
winter and spring at moderate rates. Send for circular 
describing hygienic advantages, stating terms, Ac. 

H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 




NCYCLOPEDIA. 



8^yeiig?uv?ngB,^?J^?ple 
BOOK of universal kuowle 



_-160.000 articles, 3_ 
splendid maps. The BEST 
wledge in the language, 
atlon. SPECIMEN with 

yaent for wets. Canvassers who wish terms 
territory will please address the Publishers. 
T. KLWOOD ZELL, DAVIS A Co., Philadelphia. 



ZUOOATO'S 

PATENT PAPYR0GRAPH. 

The simplest and cheapest means of producing fao- 
(equal to manuscript) of Frio* Lists, 
Specification!. Designs. Examination Pa- 
pers, Notices, -to. It saves time, labor and money. 
From one to a thousand copies are made from one writ- 
ing, at rate of Ave hundred per hour. 
PATS FOI ITSELr IVtll WEIL IAVM TIME, PDSTA8E All 
STATI0IEIT. 

Bankers, Schools, Commission Merchants and all Pub- 
lic Offices need It. 
fy Rend for circular giving full particulars. Ad- 



Theodorlck A. Williams. Wm. C. Dloksoa 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale; Grocers, 

2*4 Roanoke Square, Norfolk, V a. 5-t 




of tbe In vector on 
the wrapper. 

Ask youxdruggt«t 
for it. For (Jmtfl- 
calesread little blue 
book, En»my in tht 
Tbadi-Mare. Air. 
_ _j mail on receipt of $3. 

Witt. F. KIDDER k CO., Sole Proprietor., 



No. 83 John Street, H. Tf. 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere I 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 

Office, 689 Broadway, Y. 




TM. KhHm -'.u i i i I tmm a b m mmm M t. SKm* 

wmt of it. h« «k.uT W .tW thiM o, b., m,t n ,»io .1 i 
.ri«u. r ..is«i. 1 «uw»ll.-A,^li.» ra ib l 

"w. o( ™,um..l V, ladlM fl,l. U ,., m w.ll m profit ud w, 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 



Parties wanting ; 
open or in the sh 
reasonable prices, 
on, Hampton, Vs. 



line native Oysters, either 
' can be'supplied at very 
by applying to George Dix- 



shell, 



CLOTHING- 



HOUSE. 



■ -x 

or the 

UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 

$m 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOYS WEAR 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

" THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
our goods: 



DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway amd Grasd Street, 

Broadway and Warren Strmt, 
NEW YORK 

10.7s, ly 



CLOTHING 



\ HOUSE 



s: 




DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOUTH. 



at one 
every 

) 



1 




One little black duck, 

One little gray, 
Six little white ducks 
Running out to play ; 
One white lady duck, motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby ducks bound for a swim 



One little white duck 

Running from the water, 
One very fat duck — 
Pretty little daughter;. 
One very grave duck swimming off alone. 
One little white duck standing on a stone. 



One little white duck 

Walking by its mother, 
Look among the water-reeds, 

Maybe thero's another; 
Not another anywhere ? 

Surely you are blind, 
Push away the grass, dear, 

Ducks are hard to find. 



Bright little brown eyes 

0'eT the picture linger ; 
Point me all the ducks out, 

Chubby little finger; 
Make the picture musical, 

Merry little shout ! 
Now, wherc's that other duck ? 

What is he about ? 

L 



One little white duck . 

Holding up its wings, 
One little bobbing duck 
Making water-rings; 
One litile black duck turning round its head, 
One big black duck — guess he's gone to bed. 



I think 



othi 



Is the nicest duck of all; - 
lie hasn't any feathers, 

Anil his mouth is sweet and small; 
Ho runs with a light step 

And jumps upon my knee, 
And though he cannot swim, 
He is very denr to me. 



One little lady duck, 

Motherly and trim ; 
Eight little baby ducks 

Bound for a swim ; 
One lazy black duck, 

Taking quite a nap ; 
One precious little duck, 

Here on mamm'a's lap. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Sou.br,, § „,!,«,. 

. ISSUED MONTHLY. 



8. C. ARMSTRONG. ) 

N, j 



RICHARD TOLMAN, \ nZZZTZ' 
3. V. B. MARSHALL, } Jff 



8. a ARMSTRONG, 1 
H. W. LUDLOW, J 



Terms : 



ONE DOLLAR 
ADVANCE. 



a year IN 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



i copi is sent upon application, 
fb secure safe y, it is important that money 
should be sent b r oheoks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letter 1. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and nan e of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. .B. MARSHALL, 

Bntinm Manager. 



HAMPTON, JULY, 1877. 



PBEMIUM. 

• From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
tend to any one who' shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1 878-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece. 

THE/courage and sagacity of the pres- 
ent administration is causing Southern 
society to enter upon its third great period 
of emancipation. The first Republican 
President cut out the cancer of slavery ; 
the second deliverance came when the 

• strong hand, of the general government 
ceased to sustain alien adventurers in 
Southern States. Last and not least of 
all, Southern extremists are losing their 
power ; the voice of reason, of liberty, of 
fair play and of self-interest is asserting 
its right to be heard. We may point to 
the election of A. J. Willard to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in South 
Carolina as a handsome rebuke to the 
baneful spirit of proscription. For being 
a Republican and a Northern man he was 
fiercely assailed. But the epithet of " cor- 
rupt carpet-bagger," so freely hurled by 
Stato Senator Gary, was answered by a 
Democratic vote in favor of Judge Wil- 
lard. The spell had lost its blinding 
power. It was now safe for Southern 
Democrats to remember, as the Charleston 
News -has it, that " their platform was op- 
position to thieves, not opposition to citi- 
zens of Northern birth." And in recog- 
nizing the fact that there were some good 
men outside their party lines, they have 
taken a long stride toward convincing the 
world that Bourbonism has had its day, 
and done its worst, in the South. Ex- 
treme men may be of use, but they have 
committed the greatest crimes in the his- 
tory of the world. And the emancipation 
of Southern politics from the control of 
such, will be the crowning triumph of the 
century ; the chief glory of President 
Hayes's " Policy." 

Wherever ignorance ceases to be massed 
to menace property, there we see inde- 
pendence of the party lash. Says the 
Norfolk Virginian, on a recent Charter 
election, — " When the party is unopposed 
we hold to the perfect liberty of every 
member to vote for the Conservative of 
his own choice. It is as citizens, and 

. not as politicians, that we are to vote to- 
day." This much of manly independence 
has a new ring for Norfolk ears. 



The present lull in the political storm 
is enabling good men of all parties to see, 
how much they have in common. Sec- 
tional animosity before and since the war 
made partisans overlook all the good 



traits, in their opponents. The truism has 
been lost sight of, that Anglo-Saxon hu- 
man nature carries the same sort of beams 
in its eyes wherever it may happen to go. 

In the case of the Indians, the Northern 
conscience, by a practice of two hundred 
years, has become callous to the violation 
of every principle of justice. Utter in- 
difference to means has arisen from a deep 
conviction that the suppression of the In- 
dian was necessary; that all measures 
tending thereto would aid civilization; that 
the better elements of society could not 
afford to check the evil instruments of so 
grand an overthrow of barbarism. 

Precisely analogous is the argument 
which has led good Southern men to be- 
little outrages committed, not only upon 
the negroes, but upon those who they be- 
lieved to be malignant or misguided trait- 
ors to the Anglo Saxon race, to the cause 
of honest government, and to civilization 
itself. „ I • 

Blinded by party zeal, many Republi- 
cans cannot yet understand how there can 
be enough good men in the South to be 
worth counting. They forget how little 
influence good men in the North have ex- 
erted upon the treatment of the Indians. 
They forget that financial ruin and con- 
temptibly weak governments would have 
been the result of negro and alien domina- 
tion in the South. 

For the first time since the war has it 
become safe for Southern men to he lib- 
eral and just toward Northern settlers. 
And we who live in a Southern commun- 
ity can testify that we feel the breath of a 
kindlier spirit 



The opening up of Africa to commerce, 
civilization and Christianity, so long a 
dream of the church, and a problem of the 
philosopher, seems nearer' realization to- 
day than, it ever has seemed before, simply 
because of the growing and spreading in- 
terest excited on the subject, with increas- 
ing knowledge of it. The brilliant discov- 
eries of Baker, and Speke, and Living- 
stone, and Stanley, and Cameron, have 
given glimpses of its wonderful riches, and 
resources, and possibilities, leaving still 
more to the imagination. European states 
are looking up the subject of colonization ; 
we hear plans for roads and railroads, and 
even of turning in the sea, and flooding 
the Great Desert, to make a highway for 
commerce. 

The church is not behind in ardor. 
The crude and doubtful desire of a savage 
king for missionary instruction as reported 
by Stanley, has been met by the gift from 
one English Christian of $60,000, to the 
Church Missionary Society for establish- 
ing mission stations in King M'Tesi's do- 
minions. Livingstone Hall for which 
ground was broken the other day at Fisk 
University; Nashville, to be erected at a 
cost of $50,000, for training colored mis- 
sionaries for Africa, is one of our own 
country's responses to the new call. The 
freedmen of the United States have plenty 
of work on their hands at home, and we 
are not anxious to get rid of them ; but it 
cannot but be, that they will feel the at- 
traction of Africa's special appeal to them. 



HiMPTON Iff AFRICA, 

Africa will be civilized and christianized. 
The only question is — How 1 Rev. G. D. 
Pike of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, who accompanied the Jubilee Singers 
on their first brilliant tour in Europe, after 
talking with the many earnest men who 
are interested in the subject there, came 
back deeply impressed with the belief that 
the two-fold work of the Christian civiliza- 
tion of Africa can be best accomplished by 
native workers, prepared' by such a two- 
fold system of instruction and manual 
labor training as that of. Hampton. 

This plan, which has been earnestly ad- 
vocated by Mr. Pike since his return, was 
a few months ago presented in the columns 
of the Advance, by Rev. M. McG. Dana of 
Norwioh, Ct, who sets forth its various 
advantages very clearly and forcibly, in 
the following words : 

"The need of a school for training native 
teachers and preachers, is bringing just now 
before the American public, the project of 
founding at some central place, an institution 
similar to the one at Fortress Monroe. A Nor- 
miil iiuil Agricultural Institute, planted on the 



now opened highway to the interior of Africa, 
through the Nile basin, would supply the 
Christian agencies wherewith to evangelize 
Central Africa^ Khartoum seems to offer the 
desired point, for it is half way t» tbe equa- 
tor, on the line of railway soon to connect 
Cairo with the Great Lake system, which is 
said to be seven hundred miles jn extent. 
Here it would be under the protection of a 
stable government, aptt"would from the start 
secure for itself the favor of the Khedive of 
Moreover, if located at Khartoum, or 
bly Sondokoro, it would be in a climate 
favorable to the Europeans required as teach- 
ers, aud could procure the necessary supplies 
more economically than if off the line of 
travel. An institution of this character is 
exactly what the best authorities say is needed. 
For it must be a practical Christianity, embody- 
ing tbe industrial features, as our school at 
Hampton docs, if it is to take hold of African 
■chiefs, many of them most eager to improve 
the physical condition of their people, and 
keenly appreciative of aught likely to enhance 
their agricultural and trade facilities. One 
school of this sort, we are confident, would 
not only become an untold power as a Chris- 
tianizing agency, but would train up a most 
capable and practically influential body of na- 
tive missionaries. 

"It is because we have the knowledge and 
experience, that to us American Christians 
comes the privilege or duty of giving" to Africa 
its first Normal and Agricultural institute. 
Were the means at hand this could be estab- 
lished at once, aud officered by those already 
eager to be identified with such an enterprize. 
'It is the one thing that wc in this country who 
are friends to the African, can do better than 
any one else, while it would prove the best 
memorial of our faith in the future of this 
race. What is wanted now is to find the per- 
son or the society that wilt furnish" the funds 
for this institution; and unless we move 
promptly, and with enthusiasm and hopeful- 
ness, this project will be taken up by some 
one eUc, and the opportunity of doing for 
Africa after a pattern most peculiarly Ameri- 
can, be lost by us. 

"The earneBt feeling prevailing throughout 
Great Britain in reference to the Christianiza- 
tion . rhis continent is quite remarkable, and 
yet * are confident there is far more in this 
country than lias found expression. There is 
a latent enthusiasm for African missions in 
this land that it will take but little to develop, 
and nothing will bring it out like new effort 
in the line indicated. We ought to have a 
share in this movement in behalf of Africa, 
and what better can be proposed to American 
Christians than to furnish to that people the 
duplicate of the broadly-planned and effective 
institutior at Hampton? This would not 
only prove to be just the kind of training- 
school needed, but would embody the indus- 
trial features of Christianity. It would be- 
come a conspicuous center of Christian good, 
and meet the necessity hitherto felt by mis- 
sionaries, regard for which the latest explorers 
testify has been overlooked, that of an insti- 
tution which should exemplify a practical 
Christianity, and provide for the instruction 
of its pupils in the knowledge and arts of 
Christian .civilization. "Noricieh, Ct." 

The progress of thought in the last fifty 
years has not failed to affect the conduct 
of missionary enterprises, as well as that 
of secular affairs. To throw the whole 
heart and life into the work, to " labor in 
season and out of season," and leave re- 
sults to God, was the whole idea of mis- 
sionary exertion in the past ; and a grand 
idea it was, producing some of the highest 
types of Christian manhood and woman- 
hood, and not merely acting upon heathen 
nations, but re-acting upon the missionary 
nations as an inspiration, lifting them to 
higher planes of life and heroism. With 
no less of Christian ardor and heroism, 
the progress of thought and experience 
has suggested improved methods of work, 
and a more discriminating economy of men 
and means, adding to zeal, knowledge. 
Men feel their responsibility not only for 
motives but methods. The value of the 
manual labor system of education for rais- 
ing new races into civilization, has been 
proved again and again, in the Sandwich 
Islands, in Jamaica, and even in Virginia 
among the freedmen. We fully agree 
with Mr. Pike and Mr. Dana in the con- 
viction, that it will proveAhe right line of 
work in Africa. 



THE SENIORS' HERALD AND SENIOBS' 

PALLADIUM. 

We are glad always to notice any young 
contemporary when we are not too much 
afraid of a rival ; and so take pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt cf several num- 
bers of two pretty manuscript semi-month- 
lies, the Seniors' Herald and Seniors' 



Palladium, which have been sustained the 
past year by the class of '"11, of Hampton 
Institute. 

Remembering with a sigh, the "tears 
we wasted " in younger days over the bug- 
bear of composition writing, when it was 
the fashion to set the infant essayist to 
discussing " The Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful," " Grief and Happiness," "The 
Realms of Thought," "The Human^Jn- 
derstanding," and kindred abstractions 
and profundities, about as much within 
his reach as " The Domestic Policy of the 
Peruvians," it is refreshing to glance over f 
tbe neatly written pages of these little 
sheets, and note the common-sense topics, 
and the simple, straight-aheadN way in 
which they are generally treated. > 

How many prize essayists in our col- 
leges are ever heard of in print? How 
many champion composition writers in our 
schools could write a column that -would 
be accepted by a city newspaper 1 

We do not imagine that the contributors 
to these little manuscript school journals 
are preparing to rush into print, but the 
practice of writing on subjects of which 
they know something, and in which they 
are interested, and of expressing them- 
selves in few and simple words, is a men- 
tal discipline, which was never supplied by 
old fashioned composition writing. We 
are glad to see that in many colleges and 
academies, the school essay is supplanted 
by the school-journal. 

We quote with pleasure a specimen con- 
tribution from each paper, and give one of 
their tables of contents : 

A SUGGESTION. 

To the Editor* of the Senior? Palladium:— 

The subject of forming companies for the 
purpose of making settlements in the South- 
ern States is being very favorably considered 
by people in various parts of the country, and, 
indeed, it has often occurred to my mind that 
it would be a good thing for a number of the 
young people from this, and other institutions, 
to form an association for the purpose of buy- 
ing a tract of land in some convenient local- 
ity and settling themselves there. In this 
manner intelligent communities might be 
formed, where we should have not only the 

government of the place in our own hand's, 
ut the additional opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing out ability to build up and maintain a 
well regulated town. There are special and " 
peculiar advantages to be gained by such a 
step. For any people to become respected 
ana maintain a proper position among the in- 
telligent classes, they must show that they are 
able to build up a high sentiment among them- ; 
selves; they must amass wealth, and 1 know 
of no way that is better calculated to start the ■ 
money, that is earned by our people, to circu- 
lating among each other, than the formation 
of companies where we should have the entire . 
management of the affairs of, the town. The 
place would be ours, and everything in .it 
would be ours; all the business of the settle- 
ment would be in our hands, and, by careful 
management, we should soon have a prosper- 
ous village distinctively and thoroughly negro. 
I would not have any one think that I wish in 
the least to keep up a feeling between the 
races, but I think it would be to the advan- ' 
tage and interest of the company to allow 
none but negroes to settleTin the village until 
it had been set firmly on Us feet. Having 
gotten thoroughly established, we would not 
fear Irish, Indian or any other nationality set- 
tling in our midst. 

To build up a race sentiment is one of the 
things that the colored people of America 
have got to do ; and though we may not live 
to see the work accomplished, we can give it 
a start and leave its completion to our child- 
ren'. 

I have merely broached the .Tnatter, and 
should be glad to have some of the other con- 
tributors to the Palladium jgive us their 
thoughts on the subject;' 

Hampton, Va., iprU 17, 1877. 

A LECTURE OX AFRICA. . • 



Mr. Hazeley, a native of Africa, gave two^ 
interesting lectures on Africa last Weduesday^-^ ■ 
and Thursday, at 3 o'clock, p. m., in Academic 
Hall. Mr. Hazeley was educated at Sierra 
Leone in Africa. He speaks three-or four dif- 
ferent languages. His words of /introduction 
were as follows: j ' J • 

"Friends, allow me to introduce myself to 
you. I am an African, a full-bred African, 
and I am glad of it." He said that he did hot 
want us to think that the whole of Africa was 
uncivilized, by any means, because it was not. 
It was only the western coast that was unciv- 
ilized. In the interior they have corporated 
towns, high schools, colleges,' and institutions 
of learning, just as we have in America. The 
people axe thrifty and industrious, both in- 
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telleetusll j and physically. This is near the 
centre, on the river Niger; this river is about 
1,500 miles long, and its banks are thickly 
inhabited by commercial people. Its popu- 
lation is about 200,000. They are busily en- 
gaged in exporting the produce which is very 
abundant, — such as ivory, gold-dust, cocoa- 
nut-oil, palm-oil, sheer-butter, olive-oil, dates, 
etc. These articles are sold to English mer- 
chants and many other traders, in large quan- 
tities. ■" Many thousand tons are exported an- 
nually from the banks of this river. 

This is the bright side. But, on the other 
r hand, we And on the western coast the unciv- 
ilized inhabitants. They have no institutions 
of learning, no cbrporated towns. They are 
found in large crowds along the shore, doing 
comparatively nothing toward the ameliora- 
tion of their race. These people are found in 
large companies riding horses. You can some- 
times find as many as five hundred riding 
horseback, fighting with each other. When 
these people see travelers passing by, they hail 
them and ask them the news of the day, and 
next they ask you to give them, tobacco, and 
if you tell them that you haven't any they will 
say you lie—" You have got tobacco." Bishop 
Payne asked some of these people one Sab- 
bath why tbey didn't come to church, and 
their reply was that "You didn't give us any 
tobacco to smoke, and how can we pray with- 
out tobacco X " If you give them a leaf of to- 
bacco they will attend church, and if you 
don't they will not. The men think more of 
their donkeys than they do of their wives. If 
you ask a man how his wife is, he will not 
speak to you, or he will tell you he doesn't 
know. But if you ask him how his donkey is, 
first, he will speak to you very readily. On 
one occasion a man spoke to a minister to 
marry him, and the time was appointed to 
meet the minister, but tbe man failed to come. 
A few days afterward, the minister met the 
man in the street and asked him why he didn't 
come; he told him that he had but a small 
sum of money, and after considering" the mat- 
ter he thought "it would pay him better to 
get him a donkey than a .wife." 

Although these people are very ignorant, 
we see that they have very strong ideas of 
manufacturing. To prove this Mr. Hate- ' 
ley showed several specimens of their own 
manufacture, — such as willow baskets, car- 
pets, mats, coniba, also palm soap which is 
made from the palm-tree, rice baskets, and the 
greatest of all he showed was a nicely-carved 
gold ear-ring and finger ring. They are also 
very honest in their dealings with each other. 
In many cases these people put their corn and 
rice, out to dry, and the neighbors come and 
get it awl there leave the money, and no one 
will take it This is the place where enter- 1 
prising men are wanted. 

H/.mptox, VA., May 9, 1877. I 



addition to our gallery, for which we are 
under many obligations. These pictures, 
bringing oar students face to face with 
eminent historical characters, both of the 
past and the present, 'are valuable object- 
lessons, adding largely to the attractions 
of the school-room. 



A THIN K-LH Q DOS. 
The recent publication of tbe Rev. B. T. 
Wood, both In book form and in Harper's 
monthly and weekly publications, has excited 
unusual interest in tbe scientific and literary 
world. The reverend author insists that ani- 
mals possess each and all the higher character- 
istics and qualities of man, only differing in 
degree or development, and that their immor- 
tality is as well assured as that of the human 
race. We claim, however, for Denver the 
honor of having the reasoning and human ani- 
mal, far excellence, and feel satisfied that in 
Professor Wood's future writings he will estab- 
lish our dog in a high and honored place. The 



safe, convenient and economical method 
of presenting the water to the stock, 
should be considered as a necessary out- 
lay upon every farm where stock is kept. 

— Am. Agriculturist 



FRUIT AS A MEDICINE. 

The irregular eating of unripe fruit is 
well known to bo unwholesome. The regu- 
lar and moderate use of well ripened fruit 
is not so widely appreciated as contribut- 
ing to health. Residents in regions where 
more or less malaria prevails, have dis- 
covered that nothing is a more sure pre- 
ventive of its deleterious effects -than a 
regular supply of fruit. A-case is well 
known to us, where a man with a family 
removed to the West. He had provided 
large quantities of well-dried fruit, and 
this was used regularly during the first 
summer. Although suffering many priva- 
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Joseph H. Skillman. From infancy the "dog 
has exhibited unusual intelligence, and this has 
been so- wonderfully developed, that the name 
of " Baby "and her exploits have become as a 
household word in our city. To close or open 
doors, to carry, fetch and find ; to go regularly 
for her meals, and not touch a mouthful until 
permission was granted ; to do every conceiv- 
able errand, with only the shadow of a hint to 
draw an inference from ; to deposit letters and 
receive her master's mail ; to take the milk 
from the milkman ; to bring in and pile up the 
kindling— all of these so-called "tricks" are a 
mere matter of course for "Baby." The other 
day, Mr. Skillman was out walking, and his 
knife fell from bis pocket. Some time after- 
ward he discovered his loss, and made mention 
of the fact to a companion. The word "knife" 
was no sooner pronounced than "Baby" came 
forward and laid the missing article at her 
master's feet. In getting her meals she uses a 
little basket. First asking permission to go, 



family escaped the prevailing epidemics. 
The second year, the supply of fruit being 
exhausted, the added comforts which they 
had secured did not protect them from 
disease. Many other similar cases have 
occurred. It should therefore be made a 
special object with all about to remove to 
newly settled regions, and in fact to any 
other localities, to take with them or make 
provision for the immediate planting of an 
ample supply of early bearing fruit plants 
and trees, such as strawberries, currants, 
grapes, raspberries, dwarf apples and 
pears, and the well-known early bearers, 
among larger sorts, such as Bartlett pear, 
Early Strawberry, Baldwin and Porter 
apples, and many other sorts which will 
give crops while yet small 

Bnt the fruit will not only prevent dis- 
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traveled in ploughing, behind a yoke of 
steers of my own training, as fast as ever 
I saw done with horses. A good farmer 
should know how to train cattle to walk 
fast, yet true, sojihat tbe draught be even, 
whether upon level land or a steep side of 
hill, with soil mingled with rolling stones. 
In my practice since my early days I have 
always found a team of well-trained oxen 
superior to horses, and especially for side 
hill or stump land work. On the prairies, 
where the plough is run on wheels, and a 
man doing the work, rides 'and imitates 
the race-course, I do not suppose oxen 
would be profitable ; but even' then, if 
trained, they would take heavy loads of 
manure, or hay, etc., out and in as r-pidly 
as the horse, while their yearly growth 
would be a gain rather than a loss, as with 
the horse. — Mass. Ploughman. 



DIGGING POTATOES. 

To a casual observer who passed through^ , 
the Agricultural Department of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, it would appear that 
digging potatoes was one of the easiest 
of jobs; one has only to hold the lines, 
and the potatoes are placed on top of the rf- 
ground. In the United States Patent 
Office is to be found a model of a potato- 
digger, which is not only to dig the tubers 
but also to separate them from the earth, 
assort them into two or three sizes, and 
measure them before dumping them in 
piles. In -theory it works well, but any 
practical man can see that if the inventor 
had ever dug an acre of potatoes, he would 
never have wasted his time with the model. 
After trying several machines gbtten up 
for this special job, I have again gone 
back to the old-fashioned plow, as the best 



her master will ask "Baby" to talk, and her 
attempts at language are then actually painful. 
It must be kept in mind that " Baby," as yet, 
is hardly out of her " teens " so to speak, and 
what she may become when her faculties have 
been maturely developed, it is impossible for 
u 8 to predict.— Denver (Colorado) Ntvil. 
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commended by a medical writer of high 
authority, as an excellent expectorant. 
Severe colds are more apt to occur on the 
first cool and damp days of autumn, than 
at other seasons. We have often cured 
these diseases on their first attack, by eat- 
ing copiously of ripe watermelons. The 
beneficial effects of drinking freely of cold 
water on such occasions, are well known. 
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solid food. As about 75 per cent of the 
flesh and blood of an animal is water, and 
as evaporation from the skin and lungs is 
incessant and copious, it may be readily 
conceived how necessary to health is an 
adequate supply of water. It is very true 
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have turned to-day, it is " nowhere." My 
plan is to run the plow under the row, and 
after picking all which are to be seen, (and 
if properly done there are few left), run a 
double-shovel plow up and down the row. 
After the plat has been gone over in this 
way, I give it a thorough harrowing with 
a light steel harrow, and, except a boy to 
follow the plow when plowing for the en- 
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use performed a surprisingly rapid cure, 



that if anything that is necessary to health witl1 an escape from all the bad effects of 
is withheld, disease and death will follow ; \Jbe water. But it must be remembered 
and it being very true that an ample sup- : that the common moderate eating will not 
answer the desired purpose ; nothing but 
the " heroic " consumption of this fruit 
will effect a prompt cure. 

We mention these various facts as an 
additional inducement for the planting of 
fruit-bearing trees and plants, in addition 
to the claim of comfort, and the luxury of 
a constant succession of fruit through the 

eminent men, have recently been presented Streams, unless of a peculiarly favorable ! y ear > as wel1 its important contribution 
to the Normal School by its friends, and character, are almost as dangerous and to economy, by reducing the expenses of 



— dangeroui 

now adorn the walls of the assembly-room objectionable. Where the banks of _ 
in Academic HalL We hope through the stream are muddy and marshv, and the 
kindness of other friends, to make this i current slow, the" water is apt to carry 
collection of -historic characters more com- germs of disease, or the eggs of dangerous 
plete, and shall be glad to receive dona- parasites. Streams that are swift of cur- 
tions of such. W'e already have Sumner, . rent and flow over.gravelly or sandy beds 
l!t-.,„l,..' 17mn.» 'r*l n .. /~n t nr i 1 i v , . . . . - 



the table. — Country Gentleman. 



OXEN VS. HORSES FOR FARM-WORK. 

BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 



Bf'lrn mli nr"T"'l , -.--. B — -~j — -j Bred, as I was, upon a farm, and familiar 

Greeley, Everett, Clay, Clarkson, Wesley, are less unsafe, but still not altogether with all kinds of stock, when I left good 
Lee, and others- and Muong the living, ; safe, as they may become the means of, old Connecticut and came west, it 



Whipple, first President of the Board of 
Trustees; and through the kindness of 
Francis G. Shaw, Esq., we have an excel- 
lent likeness of his son, the late Col. Root. 
■G. Shaw, who commanded the first regi- 
ment of colored troops sent by Massachu- 
setts to the war, and who fell bravely 
fighting at their head, in the assault on 
Port Wagner. 

We have also received from Messrs. 
Hurd' & Houghton, publishers of the 
"Atlantic," the admirable portraits of 
Longfellow and Bryant, a most valuable 



...^.j >....,£,.. u.,o, « .inn tucn uuuguia i naa oeen eaucaiea to use tne Horse lor 
become fouled by trampling and the drop- i pleasure, and reaping wheat, grass mowing 
pings of ' stock. Wells are the safest ! machines being then unknown. The horse 
source of supply that can be had. The ! was used on the farm only to plough or 
water of wells is generally filtered through j cultivate between rows of corn or potatoes, 
a considerable depth of soil, and is free j and for raking hay. It was counted policy 
from contamination by either dead or liv- ; in farming at that time, and I think it is 
ing impurities. For sheep, especially, no ; yet, to train all the males of neat cattle to- 



water is safe but that from wells, and as 
pigs are almost equally subject to parasitic 
diseases as sheep, well water should be 
provided for them whenever practicable. 
The cost of a well, with the requisite 
power for elevating tbe water, and some 



the yoke, and from them obtain service 
yearly, to meet the cost of their support, 
while the growth was part and product of 
the farm. I learned the training of calves 
— ere they were weaned — to obey the order 
of haw, gee, whoa, back, etc., and have 



Some speak highly of the common single 
shovel or " bull-nose " plow, but we have 
never found it to answer the purpose as 
well as our steel plow, with a good, sharp 
share.— T. J. E. 

— Country Gentleman. 



A FROG BAR0METE2. 

Out at tbe Lafayette Park police station 
they have a weather prophet which eclipses 
Tice and all the barometers in the neighbor- 
hood. It is a frog of the genus Hyta, more 
familiar to the general reader as the tree-toad. 
Hunt, the superintendent of the park, was 
mildly abusing his barometer one day for mis- 
leading him, when the officer on the beat, an 
old frontiersman, said he would show him a 
trick. He took a glass jar and threw into it 
some stones and a couple of inches of water. 
Then he whittled out a little wooden ladder 
and put it in the jar. After some lively 
scrambling a tree-toad was caught, chucked in, 
and a tin top screwed on The weather indi- 
cator was complete. When it is going to be 
fair weather, that toad roosts on the top round 
of the ladder, solemnly Minting the hours 
away. From twelve to fifteen hours before a 
change to bad -weather " the general," as they 
call him, begins to climb down, and hours be- 
fore a storm sets in, he squats himself on a 
stone, and, with his head just above the sur- 
face of the water, peers aloft at the . coming 
storm. Let the weather be changeable and 
"shifting," as "Old Prob" says, and the toad- 
goes up and down that ladder like a scared 
middy. When it is fair and the toad roosts 
aloft, his skin is of a light grayish green. 
When the change comes, the skin turns black 
as the toad goes down the ladder, becoming a 
jet, shining black by the time he reaches the 
bottom.' The fame of the toad has spread 
through the Lafayette Park neighborhood. 
St. LoMit Timet. 
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SUPPOSE. 

Suppose, my little lady, 

Your doll should break her bead. 
Could you mske it whole by crying 

Till eyes and nose were red ? 
And wouldn't it be pleasanter 

To treat it as a joke, 
And say you're glad 'twas dolly's 

And not your head that broke ? 

Suppose you're dressed for walking 

And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear oil any sooner 

Because you scold and flown? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 

For you to smile than pout. 
And so make sunshine in the house 

When there is none without '( 

Suppose your-task, my little man, 

Is very hard to get," 
Will it make it auy easier 

For you to sit and fret ? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 

Than waiting like a dunce v 
To go to work in earnest 

And learn the thing at once ? 

' And suppose the world don't pleasef ou, 

Nor the way some people do, I 
Do you think the whole creation 

Will be altered just for you I j 
And isn't it, my lniy or girl, 

The bravest, wisest plan. 
Whatever comes or doesn't come, 

To do the best you can ? 

Phoebe Cakv. 



HAMPTON IN8TITUTE LE0TUBE8 ON 
TEACHING. 

BY PROF. F. A. ALLEN. 
LECTURE XI. 

Examination of Pupils. 

In regard to this, I will ask you to remem- 
ber six things : 
, 1st. Teaching is causing one to know. 
2d. In teaching we are to proceed from the 

known to the unkuown. 
3d. Children know MMlMy before they en- 
ter school, in all the branches taught. 
4th. Examination is necessary to see what 
they know and where their knowledge 
ends. 

5th. Begin to teach where the pupil's knowl- 
edge ends. 
6th . Teaching is like grafting. 

In the first place, teaching is not merely 
tilling. It is causing to know something not 
known before. I may tell you that the angles 
at the base of an isosceles "triangle are equal 
to two right angles, but that is not causing 
you to know it. You may tell a child all 
there is in the grammar or arithmetic, but un- 
til you cause him to know it for himself, you 
have taught him nothing. Many teachers do 
too much talking; they recite most of the pu- 
pil's lesson for him. Now that may be a 
Bmoother, pleasanter recitation to listen to 
than tho pupil's would Ik, but it does him no 
good. Only so far as you can get his own 
mind to act U|>on the lesson, and take it in 
and grow by it— make it a part of his own 
knowledge,— have you really taught him any- 
thing. 

No child enters your school without know- 
ing something of the subjects taught there. 
^-Do you say— how can that be ? Well, let us 
see. Of course the child does not know that 
it is Arithmetic he is practicing when he is 
sent to the closet to get a certain number of 
knives. When he is sent to get six apples, 
then to get enough moie to make a dozen, 
and then told that he may share them with 
his friends, he does not know that lie is 
numerating and adding and dividing, but he 
is doing just that. He doesn't know it is geog- 
raphy he is learning, when he learns how the 
branch runs by the school-house, and through 
the woods and into the river; or chemistry, 
when he discovers that iron will rust, or philos- 
ophy when he learns that fire will burn and 
water boil, but it is no less. This is perhaps as 
new an idea to you as it is to him, but you see 
it is a fact, and a useful one for you to remem- 
ber; you can greatly delight and interest him 
in the discovery that he is going to learn some- 



he wants to know. Teachers often make the 
mistake of thinking that children dislike 
knowledge. Why it is what they are most 
eager for. If you doubt that, just bring into 
your school-room some day a big locked tin 
box, and set it on the table, saying nothing. 
How the eyes will open wide, and the little 
necks stretch out, and what a buzz and stir. 
"What d'ye spose he's got in that box?" 
"Don't I wish 1 knew what's in that !" How 
many questions do you suppose you'll be ask- 
ed in live minutes if you let them speak. 
"Ob, but that's only curiosity"— do you say ? 
Well, all our desire to learn is curiosity, and 
that's one reason a child learns so fast— he's 
brim ful^of curiosity, and everything about 
him is new and strange to him. You haven't 
to excite in your pupils a desire for knowl- 
edge. You have only to direct it and satisfy .... 
it and take carcynot to crush it out. Eucour- the Portiij 
age questioning, for it helps the pupils to | killed and 
learn faster. | M ||» „„ I,, 

" Johnny— where does the sun rise; 

"Over there" — 

" Where does it set '(" 

"Over there." 

"Which way is your house ?" 
".There." 



He ■ 



Maho 



soon sent to a slave-market, 
ime'dan lady bought him to 
wait on her household. The poor young slave 
fretted so, that often he wished to die ; once 
he even tried to strangle himself with his belt, 
but the God as yet unknown to him had other 
work for the forlorn captive; and the lady, 
afraid of losing his value, sold him to some 
Portuguese slavers for some rum and tobacco ; 
and he was handed over to new masters who 
traded him to Lagos. When he saw the great 
sen, he was so terrilicd that he fainted, and 
had to be carried on board, where a hundred 
and eighty sick and hungry wretches were as- 
sembled, to be led like sheep to their markets 

The slave-ship was captured by tv 
cruisers, and Adjai and the others 
cued from a life of misery. When th 
1 they t 



had tofiTfliem they would be 
; and the great pile of ennnon 
le man-of-war was pointed out 
as the dried skulls of negroes already devoured 
by the English. Soon, however, the fear and 
horror wore off when they found themselves 
kindly treated, and that "chains, blows, and 
starvation were things of the past. They were 
brought to Freetown, on the coast, where 



in a separate publication issued by the Church 
Missionary society. 

One point of special interest connected with 
the Niger Mission is, that from its first com- 
mencement, in 1857, up to date, it has been 
conducted wholly by negative agency, and has 
prospered in spite of special difficulties, for the 
most part unknown in other countries which 
enjoy the blessings of a settled government. 
In 1864 the quondam slave-boy and zealous 
missionary was created D.D. by the University 
of Oxford, and set apart as Bishop of the Niger, 
in Canterbury Cathedral. The Niger Mission 
ere as- 1 and Bishop Crowther have been identified with 
arkets. i the policy, new to Protestant missions, of 
British creating a self-developing and self-extending 
to res- 1 native Church by means of native converts 
tepped ; alone. In this respect Bishop Crowther is a 
led, for representative man. It was in 1804 that the 



Church Mission first sent agents to Africa, and 
in 1854 the Church of Sierra Leone undertook 
the whole pecuniary responsibility of its own 
support, and of mission work l>cyond. It is 
the same system introduced into South India, 
at a later period, that is working out similar 
results here. 




\ 

BLOSSOM AND HER OALF. 

In a certain quiet New England vil- 
lage lives a round and rosy baby boy, 
one of whose best friends is a prelty, 
soft-eyed Alderney cow. For' magy a 
month the cow's rich milk has gone to 
the making of the baby's roundness and 
rosiness, while all that was left from his 
abundant and frequent meals fell to th© 
share of the little brown and white calf, 
who, I have no doubt, was proud of her 
position as baby's foster sister. Old 
Blossom had plenty of milk for both her 
hungry children, and the arrangement 
was a satisfactory one on all Bides tilt 
the calf grew big enough to understand 
that a little skilful pushing would some- 
times open gates, and a little maneuver- 
ing enable her |to go through or under 
bar-fences. From the day of that dis- 
covery poor Master Baby was at a disad- 
vantage, for it is a sad truth that his 
foster sister would neglect no chance, or 
leave no hinge unturned by means of 
which she could get to her mother's side 
and appropriate with naughty appetite 
not only her own, but Baby'a share of 
the day's milk. Not a bit of honor had 
this greedy calf, and Baby'B chubby 
hands and dimpled feet, and even hia 
imploring screams, stood no chance 
against the quick-growing strength 
and sagacity of his four-footed rival. 

Every day Blossom must be- put into 
some safe pasture, and the calf carefully 
penned up out of reach, and even then 
we would sometimes hear at evening 
that the calf had contrived some new 
way of reaching its mother, and had, as 
usual, stolen its last drop. Then Baby 
HarryjB supper would have to be taken 
from some other pail, and Harry knew 
as well as any of us that no milk was bo 
rich and sweet as Blossom's. So then he 
would cry and scold in hia baby fashion, 
'and everybody was very sorry except 
the naughty calf, who did not care a bit. 



Id you find your way /to it in the little Adjai showed wonderful nptitude 
mgh ,','", I « , \ [learning. He begged a hnlf-pennv with which 

"Could you find your way towards sunrise I to buy some alphabet cards; in tliree days he 
in the night ?" ; knew them all, and in six months could make 

"I suppose perhaps you'd like to know out most of the Testament. 



how to. ?"— » 

Ah — then ha wants to know how 
points of compass and the North St 

Encourage questions . Don't 
child, or tell him not to ask tires 



-.1 as Si 



poor little heathen 
el Adjai Crowther, afterwi 
■ . people 



LIKE JESUS- 

Grandmother told Sally to go out in the 
yard and pick up a basket of chips. Sally was 
making a cob-house in one corner of the room, 
and she did not like to go at all. 

" I do not want to go," said Sally, keeping 
back a tear in her eye. "but I will go, grand- 
mother, because the Bible says Jesus pleased 



Knowledge is pow 
Ignoranci 



the 



Ignorance, 



Indolence, 



amusing story of an ignorant man who, on be 
coming auddenly rich, employed a private tu- 
tor to make up the defects of his education. 
He wished among other things to learn to 
make both poetry and prose, and was very 
much astonished to find that he already knew 
how to speak in prose. M What I" he ex- 
claimed, "and so I have been speaking prose 
all my life without knowing it ?" 

Examination therefore is necessary to dis- ! father's hut in" the forest of Ben, 
£?I"i_°A m .'- t ?.° f _ a « hi ! d 'f k . n ? w ledge. Ask St. Patrick in the legend— he w 



Pauperism, 



BISHOP 0B0WTHEB OF THE NIOEB. 

When a boy of eleven, pla; 



him simple questions first that he can answer 
—that will make biin proud and interested. 
Then stimulate his natural desire to know 
more. 

Remember the natural law of Likes. There 
isn't anything a child doesn't know, but that 



iround bis 
not unlike 
carried off 

by a gang of slave hunters, along with his 
sisters, cousin, and mother. His father fell 
with most of them in the defence of the vil- 
lage. After a horrible march Adjai was bar- 
tered for a horse, but was sent back again, and 
was put in irons along with his mether and 



He translated the Bible into the African lan- : not himself, and I want to be like Jesus." 
gunge. His first service, however, was to accom- So she went, and went cheerfully. Trying 
pnny the Admiralty Expedition up the Niger t0 he like Jesus wil1 1)1110 a11 the selfishness 
in 1841. A second expedition followed ; nnd aml willfulness out of a little child's heart, 
the third, projected by the late Macgregor 
Laird, Esq., was so successful that the Church 



Missionary society, which had a station at 
Sierra Leone, determined to commence a Niger 
Mission. The wreck of the steamer Day-spring 
gave the Key. S. Crowther, who haa mean- 
while been ordained, in 
for becoming acquainted 

the people. He eventually found his way 
overland to the coast, passing through several 
portant towns, and among others Ilorin 



TO THE BOYS. 



' Don't be laughed out of yoitr money or your 
sed opportunities ! prnyere."' 

h the country and ; A distinguished English admiral, who rose to 
h high station as the effects of his meritori- 
s exertions, used to be fond of relating that 
first leaving a humble lodging to join his 



which had been first visited by Lander. To ship as a midshipman, his landlady presented 

this and other places on this overland route him with a Bible and a guinea, saying, "God 

fresh attention has recently been called ; for bless you, and prosper you, my lad ; and as 

in 1871, by the steamer being left high and long as you live never suffer yourself to be 

dry on a sandbank in the Niger, Dr. Crow- laughed out of your money or your prayers." 

.her found the river route Cosed against him, g^^S SSf^fe^^S 

and was obliged to return overland to the did so, while thousands have regretted that 

coast. Notes of this journey are to be found they have pursued a different 
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A WOMAN'S HAND. 

Only a little, soft, white thing 
Made for wearing the costly ring; 
Made for flirting the dainty fan 
As only the belle of the season can ; 
Made for the stolen pressure or kiss, 
(Long Branch fashion), raising to bliss, 
By merely the touch of fingers white, ' 
Her escort down by the beach that night ; 
Made for a " prize " for the highest bid, 
(And under the rose a thorn lies hid) — 
A thing whic'h the honest summer sun* 
Has taught his ardeut beams to shun, 
Lest freckle or tan its beauty spoil, 
, And makes it too near a hand of toil, 
Instead of only a dainty thing, 
Made for ease and the diamond ring. 

Only a sunburned, useful thing 

To which the hearts of the needy cling; 

To which they turn who have learned the worth 

Of a woman's hand on this weary earth ; 

Made for healing, for soothing o'er 

The hearts of those who are faint and sore; 

Made for honest work each day, 

For driving the shadows of life away ; 

For holding the "cup of water" to all 

Who, faint and thirsty, for succor call ; 

Made for leading the timid on ; 

For blessing all it may rest upon ; 

Made to be won by a loyal heart, 

Who in its labor will bear a part ; 

Made to be clasped by a loyal hand, 

Which chooscth the best in all the land, 

Worth— O! double its weight in gold, , 

This useful hand that can never grow old. 

—narj^t Weekly. 



GLA88WABE OUT OF THE BAG-BAG. 

"What a pretty little chintz bag you arc 
making, Fanny, and how nicely you arc trim- 
ming it with that pink cambric. What is 
your idea in running that bit of an old steel 
spring in the top ! " 

"To make it handy, Mary. This is a scrap- 
!> tt g> or , t" speak plainly, a rag-bag, to hang 
in the sitting room. I made it look nicely, so 
we would not be ashamed of it." 

"'Our rag-bag is a piece of old bed ticking, 
and it hangs in the cellar way," said Mary 
laughing. 

"That is too far off ; we are such lazy folks 
we should make a small collection if we went 
there with every scrap we saved." 

"Ours is not visited so very often. It is 
much handier to drop things into the stove, we 
all find. It is not much use to save them, any 
way, the rag men give so little for them; only 
two or three cents a pound." 

"I know it does not seem much, but where 
you save all your cuttings and your old papers, 
you would be surprised to see how fast it 
counts up. Mother gives them to me this 
Bummer, and I am getting my glassware with 
them, just now: Come into the pantry and 
look at my shelf." And with the self-conscious 
smile of a prospective housekeeper, Fanny 
opened the door and displayed her simple 
treasures. There was n baker's dozen of good 
common tumblers, a set of dainty preserve 
plates, two jelly dishes, a covered butter dish, 
and a spoon glass. 

"Haven't! made a beginning?" said Fanny, 
with a smile and a blush. 

"I should say you had," said Mary. "1 
am quite enviouB of you. And you don't say 
that those were bought with just such scraps 
as I. drop into the Btove every day ? " 

"I can say that they were all bought with 
scraps which I save every day. I have a plenty 
of scrap-bags about the house, up stairs and 
down, to catch anything, and I take pains to 
have them not unsightly. When they are full, 
I put them into the rag-barrel, and ' set ' them 
again, just as I do the mouse-trap. I find it a 
great deal easier way to dispose of them than 
any other we have ever had. They are hard to 
swecri up, they look unsightly lying about, and 
I find the saving of them helps to make mo 
thoughtful about other little savings. It is cer- 
tainly a great satisfaction to me to convert 
tflem over into these pretty forms, instead of 
turning them into ashes." 

"You have certainly made a success of it, 
and I mean to try the experiment for a month, 
anyway, and see how I make out. Take care 
that my glassware doesn't take all the shine off 
from yours," she added, as she bade her friend 
a laughing good-bye.— Elsie. 

— New England Farmer. 



LETTEBS FBOM HAMPTON GBADUATE8. 

Rough Experiences — Brighter Views 
— Fine Examinations Passed— Meeting 
Fellow-Workers 

Comparisons are odious ; and while the 
statements of the following letter are no 
doubt honestly and truthfully made, the 
writer might have formed other impres- 
sions in other places. It is fair, however, 
to give both sides of a picture, and it is 
true enough that the young colored teach- 
er often finds his field a very rough road. 
We are glad to say, however, that this does 
not make him work the less, but the more. 

"Dear General: 

"I feel it ray duty to write you, 
and to thank you kindly for your kindness in 
sending to me the 'Educational Journal.' It 
came to me the same night that I received 
your postal card. I have read it, and am 
ready to send it to my nearest Hampton teach- 
er. I find it my l«st companion ufter my 
Bible. It is just the thing I have been looking 
for; and I think as it says— that every teacher 
should read it for his own benefit. 

"I thought while I Was thanking you for 



while. Oftentimes, one can see members of 
the diarch who urc hardly able to walk the 
streets because of intemperance; yet they say 
there is not any harm in it. One thing that 
has been a great pall-back to them is, that 
they have never had :iny one to lead and in- 
struct them in regard to their religion. The 
superintendent (who is a very nice and 
good than) has tried to do something in re- 
gard to teaching them; but us he is a white 
man, they have no fail It in him or his teaching. 
He told me how far behind they were in relig- 



i long 
i chance 
finally, 
n Chris- 



tianity. The people here do not think that 
they have hail u meeting unless thev have 
shouted unci knocked down the benches, and 
half killed or hurt some one. There are times 
when the minister is preaching, you cannot 
hear anything he is saying for the noise of the 
people. Since I've said tomtllting about the 
minister, I will gay a little more. He has been 
a preacher (in his own way) a long time. He 
is an uneducated man, and his flock seem to 
think more of him than they do of Christ. I 
think that what has caused so much darkness 
throughout the land is, that every man that 



"Grandma's" Tomato Catsup.— To two 
gallons of peeled ripe tomatoes udd eight table- 
spoonfuls of fine salt; eight tablespoonfuls of 
ground black pepper; six tablespoonfuls of 
ground mustard; one tablespoonful of ground 
allspice ; sixteen^pods of red peppers, pounded 
fin* ; arid ten quarts of good vinegar. Simmer 
these together for four hours ; strain through 
a wire sieve, and then bottle. It will be ready 
for use in two weeks, but will improve by age. 
It will keep ten years. 





' Please remember me to all the teachers. 
As ever, your pupih, 

■W." 



Here, for instance, is a brighter experi- 
ence than that .of the writer of the above 
letter: 

"N. C. 

" Gen. Armstrong, 

" Ueur Sir:— As I am one of your students 
from Hampton, scut out as a teacher among 
my iieople, you would like, no doubt, to hear 
of my progress since I left the school. , Well, 
sir, I have been getting along very well in- 
deed. When I first came home, I took a short 
vacation of two months, and then left Wil- 
mington and went up into Pender Co., where 
the people received me with all marks of kind- 
ness. Then I taught for six months without 
stopping. The people among whom I was 
teaching, were so ignorant, and thought so 
much of whiskey aud tobacco, that a paper 
like The Southern Worlmim would find a slow 
sale, for the people in some parts of N. C. are 
very much behind the times. Now, I um out 
of Pender Co., and am teaching in New Han- 
over Co., on the Sound, about ten miles from 
Wilmington. I have been five months already 
at this place, and expect to teach until next^> 
May. I expected to have been teaching in [ 
Wilmington this winter, but was on the Sound 
at the time the schools commenced teaching, 
at the same place that I am at now. They pay 
me forty dollars per month where I am teach- 
ing, antl General, I get along very well among 
both white and colored. Hoping to hear from 
you soon, 

• I am, yours truly, 

"H." 

The occasional meeting of our graduate 
teachers is a pleasant experience, and they 
frequently make it a useful one, establish- 
ing reading circles and meetings for mu- 
tual benefit, when a number of them are 
settled within convenient distance. 

"Jfi«//: " VA- 

"I had the pleasure to write you a short 
letter on the way, at the same time promising 
to write again as soon as my journey was com- 
pleted. \ou will see by the Bbove that I am 
now in my new quarters. Found everything 
quiet and working in a systematic way as 
usual. I have a much better location here 
than I had before ; wages are better, and we 
are much better provided for. 

"No doubt you would like to know of my 
success in teaching, &c. I can't complain at 
all, for the Lord has accepted me as a laborer 
in his .vineyard, and I have been quite success- 
ful in my Sabbath school work, teaching, and 
temperance reformation. I am; weak, but He 
is strong. 1 am trying to do with my might 
what my hands find to do. 

"I often think of each of you at Hampton, 
and, as I go from place to place, I behold 
some of your work — some young man or wo- 
man employed with, or in a school. We 
should feel very grateful towards you all, 
which I must confess I do. I have often re- 
gretted not taking your advice, which was to 
I stay and finish at H. But I have entered into 
; life's wide ocean, with a frail bark and poor 
! rudder; the current is strong, and good oara- 
' men must pull or perish. I have not found 
I any trouble yet in teaching. I have passed 
i the board of examiners five times; was suc- 
cessful in all, yet I know that I am incompe- 
tent. I will meet you at the school in its next 
session, if nothing happens. "Time is more 
precious far than gold— the worth of moments 
can't be told.' If, ' Then we idly waste our 
time,' we are not, 'guiltless of a crime.* — 
Eph. v: 15-16. 

"I subscribe myself as 

Your humble friend and scholar, 
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the paper, that I would say a few words about 
this place and people as a wh le, which I 
think you will be pleased to know about. 
Those whom you sec at Hampton cannot be 



receive on the first of 
behind the times: 
better than the 1 
Hampton have no 
people in other pi 
very best of them, 

think that you can judge from knowing tlit 
condition of our'people in the town of Hamp- 
ton ; but there's a mistake there, for the folks 
in Hampton arc far above most of the people 
wherever I've been, in every respect. To tell 
the truth, the people here are far behind any 
that I have ever met with. In religious mat- 
ters, they don't think that religion stops them 
from keeping up all their old low-down ways, 
and brace themselves on the verse which says: 
"Religion never was designed to make our 
pleasures less." They seem to think that 
there is nothing that they want to do after 
they have become Christians but what they 
can do without harm to their religious integri- 
ties. One of their worst faults is intemperance. 
They don't think that there is any harm in 
"taking a dram," as they call it, once in a 



can read the 20th Chap, of Si. Mutt, imagines 
he can preach, and the consequence is. that the 
country is flooded with uneducated ministers 
who urc trying to preach, unci in nine cases 
out of ten, don't know what they are preach- 
ing about. 

"The people here don't seem to take anv in- 
terest ir. sending their children to school. "The 
place is large enough to have a large school 
here, and it could, but the parents arc negli- 
gent, and only send their children to school 
until they are able to read in the fourth reader, 
when the parents considering the children are 
educated, take them away. ' The school has 
numbered eighty scholars and averHgcd sixty- 
three; and now I cannot make nn average of 
thirty. They act as if they didn't care 
whether thev send their children to school or 



fev 



if they 



end, 



while a Urge number 

CHre anything about the school. Some keep 
their children home- -or sending them around 
on business till 0.30 or 10 a.m., and then send- 
ing tliriu to school; and, of course, if they 
come later than 0.15 a.m., I have to send them 
home sgain. I have had great troubl-j in regu- 
lating my school ; but am happy to say that I 
have ft in as good shape as I can get it this 
term. I have tried some of Prof. Allen's ways 
of teaching, and found them quite successful. 



BAD BARGAINS. 

>nce a Sabbath-school teacher remarked 
that he who buys the truth makes a good bar- 
gain, and inquired if any scholar recollected 
an instance in Scripture of a bad bargain. 

" I do," replied a boy; " Esau made a bad 
bargain when he sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage." 

A second said, "Judas made a bad bar- 
gain when he sold his Lord for thirty pieces' 
of silver." 

A third boy observed, " Our Lord tells us 
that he makes a bad bargain who, to gain the 
whole world, loses his own soul." 

" Boy, what will you take to tell a lie for 
mc !" asked a mate of one of the cabin boys 
on board of a fine English ship. "Not all the 
gold of California, sir," he replied.— Mission- 
ary Visitor. 



"O mother, I did want one of thOBe big 
oranges outside Dick's shop-window." 

"You did not touch one, I hope, Eddy," 
said his mother. 

"I did not, mother; but I had to watch my 
hand hard not to let it grab," replied Eddy. 

That's right, my boy, tcatch. 
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THE FEASANT BOY. 

BT CHAHLOTTK CC8HMAN. 

^T^volnme of the ^«JT»k lUmr^974oon- 

Anote'sr 

tare of ft 

trudging u> Ma dally 'mil. J 

There's poetry, boy, In that step of thine. 
Firmly and free on the green award pressed; 

And the locks that over thy temple ahine, 
Flow wild in the wind of the soft oou'weat. 

Care lurks not, hoy, in that laughing eye, 
No frowns o'ercast that forehead's enow; 

And the mellow tints of the morning sky 
Lend to thy cheeks an eloquent glow. , 

Thy heirloom is pure, unbroken health, 
A cheerful heart to endure thy toil; 

And all thou needest of this world's wealth 
Thou can'st sturdily win from the grateful 

* »° u \ *■ r 

With the lark's first song thou art up and away, 
Brushing the dew from the glistening sod; 

And chanting the simple roundelay 
Which innocence sings to the car of God. 

From the ardent sun of cloudless noon, 

Thou seekest the shade of a sheltered nook. 
Where the ring dove murmurs its amorous tune 
To the answering sound of the gushing brook. 

There, resting thy limbs on the mossy brink. 
Thou takest in peace thy poor repast. 

Bending thy feverish lips to drink 

From the wave that glideth so cool and fast. 

Then to labor again, till the waning sun 

Fadeth away in the western. sky. 
And the shades of twilight are creeping on, 

While the birds on the covert nigh. 

They are coming to meet thee, the peasant band , 
The fair-haired girl and tawny boy. 

While the baby prattler clasps thy hand 
And breathes thy name in lisping joy. 

To the cottage away — to thy mother's knee; 

To thy father's side, thou art welcome there; 
That mother's smile is ever for thee. 

That father gives thee his warmest prayer. 

And thou sbalt rest in slumber sweet. 
Pillowed beneath the raftered eaves, 

While the summer rain drops gently beat 
And the night wind stirs the wood-bine leaves. 

There's poetry, boy, in that form of thine. 

And the gazer covets thy painless life, 
Would that thy stormlees lot were mine— 
. Passionless, careless and free from strife. 



IN A NUTSHELL 



BY EMMA BURT. 



First, a beautiful long white tassel came on 
the tree, along with a thousand others. The 
wind brushed it off, and it floated away down 
into the meadow-grass— then a wee burr was 
left. • 

Already within this burr a nut was crying to 
be free. 

"Let me out ! Let me out IV it prayed of 
the tree. 

" Wait a little, dear, until you are grown," 
said the tree. 

" And how may I grow? " 

"Ask the wind, and the rain, and the sun." 

"0 wind, and rain, and sun, how may I 
grow,? " cried the nut. 

And they all replied: "Time only can tell, 
for we are but the servants of Time." 

Then the young nut called, "O Time, tell 
me how I may grow, for I want to be free." 

Then the kingly Time made answer: 

" Little nut, you have only to wait, sweetly, 
trustingly, 'patiently, and you will grow great, 
and at length be free." 

So the little nut shut its eyes and began to 
wait, so sweetly and so full of trust, that by-and- 
by, before it knew it, the wind and rain and 
sun had done their work, and the prickly burr 
began to open, 

Then the nut opened its eyes and was sur- 
prised at its own exceeding beauty, when the 
sun shone in upon its rich brown coat. It was 
very glad and very proud indeed, and said: 

" Yes, I am beautiful, and 1 am also almost 
ripe; and 1 am very rich in myself. How very 
pleasant it is to live 1 And how lovely are 
these Indian-summer days ! " 

The burr opened wider and wider. ' And, 
when the nut had become quite accustomed to 
the light and air — the wind gently nudged the 
, burr, and the burr sent the nut where the tas- 
selled blossom had gone before— down in the 
meadow-grass to be free. 

It was extremely happy for a little time. The 
grasses and asters, and golden-rod, were very 
polite to the nut, and the nut was polite to 
them — so they got on nicely together. The 
flowers chatted with it about' all the strange 
and charming things they knew in the world — 
for they had al ways been out in the world from 
the time they were born. And while, they chat- 
ted, the brook ran'gayly by; and the sun shone 
brightly, and music was in the air. 

After many days, this odd little brown nut 
grew very strangely sad. 

"Whatt Not satisfied yet?" said the king- 
ly Time, who had been watching the nut atten- 
tively. 

"Oh, more than satisfied, and yet — " 
"And yet what?' 1 

" I cannot see what is to come of it." 
"Of what?" 



" Of all the good you have given to me." 

1' Ha ! ha 1 How funny I " laughed Time. "If 
that troubles yon, I can very soon take it all 
away ! " For Time, who hi very wise, was 
amused, and wanted to tease the young nut a 
little. * 

"Pray, do not laugh at me, good time! for, 
really, I am not quite happy, though I ought to 

Then said Time' very kindly and seriously: 

" It is not enongh, dear child, to be free, in 
order to bo happy. The richer one is in him- 
self, the more he will Bufier if he doos not gtve 
himself away; but you are too youug to under- 
stand this now." 

Many days the small nut pondered over 
these wise works— until the flowers, and grass- 
es, and crickets thought it grown quite stupid. 

At length it pulled the hem of Time's mantle, 
to draw his attention, and said: . 

"Tell me, good Time, hole I may give my- 
self away?" 

Time was so, surprised and touched at this, 
that, grown though he was, the tears came. He 
said: 1 

" My child, you have only to do what I be- 
fore told you to do, ' Wait and trust, the way 
will surely open.' " 

So the nut ceased to be sad, and sweetly 
waited and trusted. The sun went behind 
clouds, the cold rain beat down upon the mead- 
ow and spoiled the grasses and the flowers. 
The brook froze over, and all grew dismal and 
chilly. The nut mis all alone and its beautiful 
coat was ruined 

Yet it patiently waited and trusted. 

By-and-by, after a long time, what do you 
think happened? 

■ Out of the heart of this same little nut sprang 
something woodroualy lovely. Delicate was 
the stem, and fair-were the tender leaves. It 
grew and grew until all of the nut was absorb- 
ed into its curious root and delicate stem and 
leaves. Taller and taller it.grew until its shad- 
ow aloped way across- the meadow, until the 

{•retty flowers half twisted their heads off, in 
ooking up to see it. And oh, this nut, which 
was no longer a nut. was gladder than the glad- 
dest thing on earth; and so it continued to be 
to the very end of its days. 

And so you see the whole story is, after all, 
in a nutshell.— Christian Weekly.' 



SPEED OF HALLWAY TRAINS. 

The following are the highest authentic in 
stances of high railroad speed with which we 
are acquainted: Brunei, with the Courier class 
of locomotive, ran 13 mites in 10 minutes, equal 
to 78 miles an hour. Mr. Patrick Sterling, of 
the Great Northern, took, two years back. 10 
carriages 15 miles in 12 minutes, equal to 75 
miles an hour. The Great Britain, Lord of the 
Isles and Iron Duke, broad gauge engines on 
the Great Western Railway, have each run with 
four or five carriages from Paddington to Didcot 
in 47* minutes, equal to 66 miles an hour, or an 
extreme running speed of 73 miles an hour; the 
new Midland coupled express engines, running 
in the usual course, have been timed, 68, 70 
72 miles an hour. The 10 a. 
Great Northern, from Leeds, 



payments (half in cash and half in labor) 
in much non-profitable and unskilled work, 
to say nothing of arrears of cash pay- 
ment, make the boarding department 
a serious bnt necessary expense ; it be- 
ing a means of many civilizing and im- 
proving influences. The work is to lift 
np the race by self-help and by helpful 
surroundings, and to bring the benefits of 
education .withfn. the reach of its poorest 
youth. Scholarships of $70 a year are 
especially solicited, and sums that will go 
to make up scholarships. 

An endowment fund is indispensable. 
The chief reliance of the Institute for in- 
come and endowment fund will be by 
spreading information, and not by a costly 
system of collecting. Contributors receive 
complete details of receipts and expenses. 

CorresjKnvlence, Spr(ngfielil Republican. (Mas*.) 

BY REV. JOBS W. HARDING. 

Coming back to my own observations, which 
as The .Republican's correspondent, have been 
continuous for several years, I found on arriv- 
ing at Hampton a gratifying advance in various 
particulars: improved grounds; a malarious 
marsh drained, and converted into an orna- 
mental pond connecting with the sea; two 
new dormitory cottages, one a $5,000 gift of 
Mr. Frederic Marquand of New York, the 
generous benefactor of Yale.. New industries : 
broom-making; a rag-CArpet loom, which has 
turned oil over 200 yards; ten Lamb knitting 
machines, on which the girls learn to make 
good work in three days, turning oil 150 pairs 
of mittens per month, and under contract with 
Pratt, Porter & Co., of Boston, for 3,000 doz., 
they sending the yarn, and paying 40 cents a 
dozen for the labor. I found the printing- 
office enlarged by new material, having done 
work during the year to the amount of $3,400. 
The student farmers have grubbed up fivt 
acres of waste land ; the bnckmakers made 
some 200,000 bricks at a good profit; the me- 
chanics have made 40 bedsteads and 45 tables ; 
40,000 lbs. of fresh beef, pork, and bacon have 
been put to the credit side of the farm account, 
one-fourth of it raised on the farm, the rest 
purchased. While a final balance of $500 
against the farm must be acknowledged, the 
offset should be weighed of splendid perma- 
nent improvements ; and, better yet, the indus- 
trial educational benefit to the students and to 
the whole adjacent region, as abundantly mani- 
fest in the appreciation of real estate, the in- 
creased value of farm stock, and the general 
improvement of agricultural methods. The 
students are not profitable laborers, except in 
the large prospective view of their educational 
value as the future teachers of their race. 
They have earned during the year about 



Phillips Brooks offered an extemporaneous 
prayer at the close of the anniversary. Gen. 
Marshall, the treasurer, who is a Unitarian .of 
the conservative type, often conducts the de- 
votional exercises. 

The forenoon was spent by the throng of ad- 
miring visitors in inspecting the various recita- 
tion rooms, and hearing the classes in agricul- 
ture, and civil government, universal history, 
natural philosophy, United States history, al- . 
gebra, arithmetic, grammar, reading, writing, 
spelling and book-keeping. The object of the 
teaching' throughout is simply to give a prac- 
tical, thorough drill in the elementary branches 
that belong to common-school education. 
Competent common-school teachers are the pres- 
ent pressing necessity of the South, instead of 
illiterate poor whites and worthless colored 
quacks. And this teaching is, as Col. Rogers, 
the President's secretary and old law-partner, 
said in his afternoon speech, the very best of 
normal teaching. He testified, emphatically, 
that he had never seen it equaled, and I think I 
every intelligent observer of normal schools 
would assent. The secret appears to be main- 
ly in three things— first, the spontaneous in- 
terest of the pupils pressed by the peculiar 
motives of their esprit' de corps; second, th'e» 
philanthropic motives of the teachers, making 
them keenly alive to the object and the situs' 
tion, and so a constant moral and personal in- 
spiration to the pupils ; and; third, a persistent 
drill in the art of expression by rapid and con- . 
tinual oral questioning, and the mutual ques- 
tioning of the pupils by each other. Ideas, 
clear and distinct, before words, and then, the 
alert and ready expression of ideas, ouj of the ' 
pupil's own mind rather than the text-book. 
As Rev. Mr. Boynton, correspondent of the 
Christian Union said, it was, from Gen. Arm- 
strong down and all through, "brainy." In 
this fine corps of accomplished teachers, the 
majority are " Vassar" girls. 

In the main hall attractive specimens of farm 
products were exhibited — vegetables, fruits, 
cereals; etc. — and some of the Lamb knitting 
machines were at work ; and on the lawn ad- 
joining Academic hall were temporary sheds 
containing fine specimens of the farm stock, 
horses, colts, Ayrshire, Jersey and graded 
cattle, pigs, and Cotswold sheep — the prize 
animals of the county. The Hoe steam-press 
was at the same time working off the June 
edition of the Southern Workman in the base- 
ment of Virginia hall, and from 12 it. to 12.25 
the girls' industrial room was open, and the 
girls at work — under the charge of Mrs. Eu- 
dora C. Atkinson, formerly of Boston, about 
80 of the girls are taught, machine and hsmd 
sewing, cutting out garments, etc., and, while 
they work, somebody reads aloud from some 
book like Rollo's Travels in Europe, or Higgin- 
son's United States, or Longfellow. The girls 
in the? room have made during the year 1,882 
articles, and earned $408.78. 

At noon, the graduating class and visitors 
were escorted by the middle and junior classes, 



$8,800 by their labor of all kinds, at wages ... 
press on the I from 5 to 10 cents per hour. Ml must work, i led by the band, to Virginia half, and after a 
ve ourselves i It is a predetermined feature of the institution collation for the guests on Gen. Armstrong's 
timed, and found to be running mile after mile | f or the combined purposes of industrial : - 
at the rate of a mile in 52 seconds, or at 69.2 8 truction, and the formation of staunch cl 
miles an hour. The engines used are Mr. Stir- 
ling's outside cylinder bogie express engines, 
the load being ten carriages. — Engineer. 



HAMPTON'S ANNIYEBSAHY. 
PBESS NOTICES. 



Toe following accounts of the recent 



anniversary exercises at the Hampton In 
stitute are published in the Southern 
Workman for the benefit of those who 
may not have seen them, and in the hope 
that good will result. This institution is 
an important interest, costing annually 
about $30,000; of which, through state 
aid and income from endowment fund, 
$12,000 yearly are believed to be assured. 
For the balance of $18,000 annually it 



l cliar- 

: acter. 

At 5 o'clock this morning; we were aroused 
I by the stirring music of the students' brass 
band on the lawn in front of Virginia Hall. 
' It is the usual rising hour. Breakfast is at ; 
I a study hour from 7 to 8 ; inspection of men, 
I in ranks, at 8.20; and so filling up the day 
] with variously continued exercises, till the 
evening study hour from 7.15 to 8.45; and 
i lights out at 10. It is a first principle with 
much 
. the 



stimulus of necessity, that there will be no op- 
portunity for his idle passions to consent to 
sin. 

But cthis is a gala-day, and the routine 
changes. The steamer Nettie in her frequent 
trips from Old Point Comfort, brings crowds 
of expectant visitors; sail-boats and row-boats 
ply across Hampton Creek; carriages from 
Fortress Monroe, mule-teams from the coun- 

try, and a-steani barge from Portsmouth, bring , ate subjects: "Our Duty as Graduates," 'Sply. 



broad veranda, in which civil rights and social i 
equality, were blended and illustrated in a man- 
ner never dreamed of under the old regime, 
and as they could be by any other occasion, 
the anniversary exercises proper commenced in 
Virginia hall. Previously, Mrs. President 
Hayes had given an informal private reception 
to the young men and women of the school, 
and, at the close of the exercises in the hall, 
she again delighted them by presenting to the 
girls the prizes of $20, $10, and $5, respec- 
tively to the first, second, and third best 
speakers ; Mrs. Commodore Stevens following 
with like awards to the boys. .Mrs. Hayes 
conferred great pleasure and honor upon the 
whole occasion by her sweet and womanly 
presence. 

The essays and orations of the students by 
about an equal number of young men and 
women, respectively, were very creditable. 
Self-possessed, of manly and womanly bearing, 
'modest in their attire, with well-trained voices 
and sensible thoughts, they treated appropri- 



a curious assortment of Franks and colors. 



looks to its friends in the North. The i Officers of the army and navy with their lady 
following items are given to answer ques- i friends; judges, honorables,- and divines of 
Hons likely to be asked by those interested | the Virginia elite; members of the press, and 
in tbe cause : 



Number of teachers, 21; of whom 14 
are ladies and t are gentlemen. Total en- 
rollment last year, 274 (of whom 105 -were 
women and 169, men ; average age, 18 J 
years). Average attendance, 240; Num- 
ber of boarders, 221. About 200 gradu- 
ates and ex-students have engaged in 
teaching; 90 per cent, enter the school 
work ; children taught estimated at 7,000. 

Course of study three years, confined to 
English branches. Manual labor is a 
special feature. 

Cost of educating a student one year, 
♦70. 

Students pay their own board bills, 
partly in cash, partly in labor. The in- 
stitution provides the board of the 221 
boarding students at $10 per month,- and 
gets what it can from students whose 



among them Mr. White, Washington corres- 
pondent of the Tribune ; the colored ministers 
and curator; the proud old folks who have 
boys or girls in the graduating class ; the young 
people of color from the region for whom the 
day is an inspiration ; and, most welcome of all, 
Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes and her party from 



Log Cabin 8chool-house," "Shall we go to 
Africa I " " Our Work as Women," " Virginia 
in the Revolution," " With the Hampton Sing- 
ers," being travel sketches, and "A Post- 
graduate's Experience," by Frank Trigg, a stal- 
wart alumnus, who had got his A. M. degree 
by practical experience with the world-i-and 
he did much credit to his alma mater— as in- 
deed they all did— and the singing seemed 
more electrical than over. But enough, though 
I might say much more 'about the school. 



the White House. Led by the band, the visU / ought not to depend, as it does now, upon the 
tors follow the procession of students, 250 | precarious provision of annual $70 scholarships 
strong, and pass through their open ranks to from individuals, to pay, the tuition of-indi- 



the assembly room in Academic 'hall, where 
Gen. Armstrong opens the forenoon examina- 
tions with the usual morning devotional exer- 
cise of responsive scripture reading, singing 
and prayer. In contrast with the Hampton 
singing "to the manner born," was a splendid 
rendering of a "gloria" in perfect harmony 
and time. Everywhere crops out the large- 
minded catholicity of the management here. 
While decidedly "evangelical," there is no 
narrowness of form, or dogma. At the last 
anniversary, a Congregajtibnal clergyman bap- 
tized by immersion several students. Rev. 



victual pupils, but to have the permanent en- 
dowment of $200,000, whieh Gen. Armstrong 
has set his -mind upon, and, if heiives, with 
his will there must be a way. 

From the Congrtgatioiialist of Boston. 

BT HIV. JOHATHAX KDWASM, QRANTTILLX, MASS. 

Ten years ago an article by 'General Arm- 
strong earnestly set forth the need of normal 
schools for colored people. Nine years ago 
this Institute opened with twenty pupils and 
two teachers. To-day it sends out fifty-one 
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graduates from a school of 280, with nearly 
twenty instructors. 

It has a farm of 200 acres in a high state of 
cultivation, on which nearly 8,000 fruit trees 
are coming into bearing; and a large variety 
1 of crops, some two or tlree a year, supplying 
the school and shipped to the markets of Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 

Buildings have already been erected valued 
at |150,0O0, of which the newest, Virginia 
Hall, is one of the best in the state. 

This morning of anniversary day (May 
24th ) opens bright, with a pure fresh breeze. 
The scene on entering Academic Hall for 
morning devotions' is inspiring. The room 
is spacious. The open windows on one side 
look out upon the well kept fields and orch- 
ards; upon the V>ther, over the water frjast of 
Hampton Roads. On the platform sit b Mrs. 
President Hayes— ^and how tasteful, simple 
and attractive she looks !— with her party 
fr6m Washington, attended by Colonel Rogers, 
the President's private secretary. 

After prayer by Rev. Geo. 31. Boynton of 
Newark, comes one of the liveliest exercises 
of the day, in elocution, reading, defining, 
etc., under the charge of a lady, one of the 
best of trainers and leaders. A more spirited, 
accurate, or entertaining recitation I have 
heard nowhere. This was followed by General 
Armstrong's vigorous and practical instruction 
in agriculture, of which the fine farming to 
be seen out the windows was an illustration 
of the best kind, especially when one under- 
stands that the value of land in the neighbor- 
hood has been doubled by the example set 
here. 

The variety of employments here is some- 
thing worthy of note: besides study, fruit and 
vegetable growing, dairying, stock-raising, 
brick-making, carpentering, knitting by ma- 
chines/printing, painting, coopering (the bar- 
rels for shipping produce being made on the 
place), shoe-making, blacksini thing, general 
repairing; also sewing, cooking, and house- 
work for the girls — the plan being that all the 
students shall be instructed in some handi- 
craft, as well as in books. 

At two o'clock the new and handsome Vir- 
ginia Hall was crowded with students add 
visitors from different parts of the land, the 
greater number citizens of Hampton and Nor- 
folk. All shades of complexion were repre- 
sented, from midnight to noon, and ' the 
"color line" there seemed to be quite lost. 
The music had its owii'peculiar melody, some- 
times plaintive, sometimes frolicsome, but al- 
ways pleasing. The reading and speaking, 
of both sexes, revealed the most encouraging 
views of 'life and desire to bo useful. The 
pieces were delivered with a quiet self-pos- 
session and a clear utterance; and no one 
could help feeling some enthusiasm for the 
welfare of an institution which is doing so 
nrnch, and doing it so well, to 1 fit these youth 
to be the guides and helpers of their race. 

Rev. Dr. Strieby was chosen President of 
the Board of Trustees, in place of the deceased 
Mr. Whipple; Rev. Dr. J. H. Means of Dor- 
chester was elected a trustee ; and the institu- 
tion, becoming constantly more respected in 
its own -state, will start on a new year with 
the best hopes of good men everywhere. 

From the N. Y. Christian Union. 

' BY REV. O. U. BOYNTON, NEWARK, N. J. 

As early as November, 1861, the first school 
in the South for the education of the then 
"contraband of war" was opened by Mrs. 
Peake, a freed woman, at Hampton, Vn., under 
the auspices of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. In contrast with that humble begin- 
ning, there stand now the large and commodi- 
ous buildings, the farm, the various equip- 
ments, and, more than all, the faculty for 
instruction in the various departments of 
learning and labor of the Hampton Institute. 

It was the privilege of the writer to be 
present at its recent anniversary. May 24th, 
and to learn something of its organization and 
success; and it was impossible to come away 
without deep impressions as to the wisdom of 
its methods and the grand results of its work. 
It is, as its title indicates, a normal and agri- 
cultural institute — not a college; not a univer- 
sity, but a place for training young men and 
young women of a neglected race to be intel- 
ligent teachers and workers. 

Two or three features of the school are of 
such rare excellence that they deserve especial 
not ire. The combination of an intellectual 
and industrial education has perhaps been no- 
where more successfully effected. That the 
study is earnest and intelligent no one can 
■ doubt who hears the classes recite. "I never 
saw such brains -y teaching in my life," said a 
looker-on. The principal of mutual criticism 
runs through all the teaching. One pupil is 
set to correct another- in reading, calling for a 
definition of any word, correcting a false pro- 
nunciation; in philosophy, improving on each 
other's answers, and at times having a quite 
hearty debate, with the teacher as umpire, 
over some disputed point All this freedom 
with great good nature and quick submission 
to the gentle powers that be. And the indus- 
trial department is not play at work, but good 
honest labor. The young men and girls do 
alt the work of farm and house, with only a 



permanent head to each department. The 
girls cook, tend the tables, wash, iron, learn 
and practice sewing by hand and by machine, 
tailoring, knitting by machine (in which de- 
partment they are now filling a large contract), 
and making rag carpet. The boys do the 
plowing and hoeing, the sewing and reaping 
of the farm, have care of a herd of Ayrshire 
cows, an excellent breed of horses, a flock of 
sheep and- no end of pigs. The cattle for 
home consumption are bought in the fall, and 
fattened and slaughtered on the place, so that 
their beef costs them from six to eight cents a 
pound. Ait agricultural engine, a steam di- 
gester (for the bones; the vital digesters take 
care of the meat), a corn mill, a cooper shop, 
a printing establishment (in which the "South- 
ern Workman" and the "American Mission- 
ary" are printed), a brick-kiln, a sorghum mill, 
a nursery of shade and ornamental trees — all 
these and other sources of employment keep 
the young men busy. 

. Every hour's work is credited at so much. 
For this is not a charitable institution ; it 
charges ten dollars a month for board, half of 
which is to be paid in cash or promises, and 
the other half in labor ; for which, as most of 
it is quite immature, the average price is eight 
cents an hour. The students have earned by 
their labor during the last year, $8,800. But 
'the instruction of this industrial department 
is counted of far more value than its produc- 
tiveness. 

As the teaching is largely by mutual critic- 
ism, bo the discipline is largely by self-govern- 
ment. The male students live by classes, in 
one of the large buildings and in two cottages. 
No teacher is with them. They adopt rules by 
which they regulate themselves, with the con- 
sent of the faculty. They make charges, have 
courts and trials and inflict penalties, and 
reach many minor offences and indecorums far 
more Bearchingly than the instructors could 
with propriety or advantage. 

Of the religious character and influences of 
the school it is enough to say that all but three 
of the fifty-one members of the graduating 
class give evidence that they are disciples 
of the Lord Jesus. 

But we must hasten on to the interesting 
exercises of the annivereary. Of the 274 
scholars enrolled, the graduating class num- 
bered 52, who had completed the three years' 
course of training, and who received diplomas 
from the hands of Rev. Dr. Strieby, President 
of the Board of Trustees. The literary per- 
formances were very creditable — would have 
been to the pupils of any white school of the 
same grade— and the tone of ' serious manly 
and womanly responsibility and appreciation 
of the peculiar work which was to be theirs 
was impressive. 

The" growing interest of the people of Vir- 
ginia in the institution is manifest from year 
to year. The graduates, 95 per cent, of whom 
become teachers at once, are quite too few for 
the places which apply for them. Gen. Ann- 
strong says: "We are without a grievance; 
wo have never had a serious complaint of ill- 
treatment by the school commissioners from 
any of our graduates, nor serious fault found 
with the graduates themselves." 

Col. Rogers, President Hayes' secretary, in 
a brief address at the close of the exercises, 
said: "r\have been thinking much to-day. 
Certainly jthere is a theme for very earnest 
thought and feeling here. Interested as I 
have been for many years in the system of 
normal schools, I have never attended the ex- 
ercises of any where the pupils gave marked 
evidence of more thorough training, or the 
teachers of a more conscientious discharge of 
their duties than here to-day. I looked at the 
map of this State on which the stars are 
dotted all over representing the schools taught 
by your graduates,' and I said, well may the 
State of Virginia foster, as I understand she 
does substantially, this institution. She has 
no other interest in her borders comparable to 
this. I mean every word of it." 

A most cordial address, expressing great 
pleasure |n the evidences of the thorough work 
done by the Hampton Institute, and of the 
importance of the education given, was made 
by the Hon. Mr. Goode, Democratic Member 
of Congress, of Norfolk, Vs., in response to 
the warm reception given him as he arose to 
announce the prizes. 

On the whole, it was an occasion of great 
interest, lighting up several of the most im- 
portant educational problems of our day, and, 
not least, the great Southern question of Ne- 
gro education and the Negro vote. 



Many thousands of dollars have been spent in dis- 
tributlag.Jree of charge, Sample Bottles of Bobchk'h 
Osaiuif Sviit'H to all parts of this country, to those suf- 
fering from Coughs, asthma. Hemorrhages. Consump- 
tion, and other Throat and 
dieted might satisfy '* 



b them from these fatal 



Diseases, that the af- 

' this remedy would 

J. No person has 

eTer used this medicine without getting immediate re- 
lief, yet there are a great many poor, suffering scep- 
tical persons going about our streets with a suspicious 
cough, and the voice of consumption comingfrom t heir 



lungs, that will not try It If you die, ft to your 
fault, as you can go to your Druggist and get a Sample 
Bottle for 10 cents and try It; three doses will relieve 
any case. Regular site only 76 cents. 

BOSCHEE S OEIfMAN SYRUP 

t to the most suc- 



can now be purchased right at home, It i 
cessful preparation ever introduced to c 
works like a charm In all cases of Comm..., 



relief, yet there are a great many poor, suffering, skep- 
tical persons going about our streets with a suspicious 
cough, .vnd the toTc* of cooaumption coming from thair 
lung* that will not try it. Jf you die. it Is your own fault, 
m you can go to your Druggist and get a Sample Bottle 
for 10 cento and try It; three doses will relieve any 
case. Regular siae only 75 cts. 



HEW8 OP THE M0KTH. / 

FOREIGN. 

Tn Grand Duke of Hesse, Ludwig III. is dead. 
Joan Lorn an p Motley, the historian, died at Dorset- 
shire, Eng., Hay 99th, in his sixty-fourth year. 

The South African Transvaal republic has been an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Great Britain. 

were killed and fifty wounded by the 
of a wooden bridge over the Avon 



Captain BuaroN. the African traveler, according to 
the London Spectator, has dlscoTenrd~the "land of 
Midlan." Accompanied by M. George 'Marie, a French 
engineer, Captain Burton landed In Midlan on the Sd 
of April and explored a region full of ruined towns 
built of solid masonry, with roads, lakes and massive 
fortifications. They report having found mines of gold, 
silver, tin, antimony and turquoise. , 

But little fighting has been done between the Turks 
and FiumH^hi during the past month. The Russians are 
slowly but steadily advancing in Asia Mi dor. and the 
n toss. The 



_ at the Danube has already begun 
Montenegrins ere struggling hard for exl 

have routed the Turkish army before M 

captured their arms and stores. Austria has about 40,- 



ol Lowxlu a professorcln Harv, 
^appointed Minister to Spain, i 



army before Martonitia and 
tores. Austria has about " 
the Servian frontier and will probably 
in me ngnt. A plot to destroy the pas 
Canal Is reported to have been dlscove 
tian government, 
and, it Is thought, 

after her interests; 

cause her to be drawn into the Turko-Russlan difficulty. 

POLITICAL. 

James Rcsseu. 

lege, has *• 

accepted. 

Tin 
cent 

Ma. Nicholas Fisb, son of ex-Secretary" Fish, has 
been appointed minister to Switzerland, and Mr. Ed- 
ward. F. Noyes of Ohio, minister to France. 

GENERAL. 

Two persons were fatally Injured at a recent Are in 
Boston. 

OuTRAasoi-r depredations by tramps are multiplying 
in the Northern and Middle States. 

The debt ef New York City, according to the Comp- 
troller's report for May, is 9136,458.615.62. 

The roofs of several mines in the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania have lately fallen in with fatal results. 

Eleveh so called Molly Maguires were hanged for 
runnier at Pottsville, Mauch Chunck, and Willcesbarre, 
Penn.. last week, 

U & Marshal Fuse Doi-qlass paid a visit to his old 



A rasas Indian outbreak is reported from Idaho and 
Oregon. Fifty persona were massacred at Salmon 
River, Cama's Prairie and other places. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fries Ellit, authoress of "Women 



Seventy-six cadet* graduated at West Point Military 
Academy last month. This is the largest graduating 
class that Institution has ever had. One of the cadets Is 
colored. 

Mr. Francis Murphy, the great temperance lecturer, 
has returned to Philadelphia and Is now holding meet- 
ings in that city. It is estimated that over 100,000 per- 
sons have signed the pledge through his influence . 

Volcanic eruption in the Pacific Ocean caused a tidal 
wave to sweep the entire sea from Peru to Japan. On 
the coast of South America whole villages were de- 
stroyed and many lives lost. The Sandwich Islands 
also Buffered from the wave. 



__ i number wounded, and property to 
the amount of $500,000 destroyed. The tornado demol- 
ished, everything In Its track, uprooting trees, < 
lng nuIldingH>nd leveling them to the ground. 

occured June 12th at Point of Rocks, Md., 



Mr. Richard P. Hallowell estimates the school pop- 
ulation of Georgia in 1876 at 894,037. The State con- 
tributed for public schools for that year 1434,046. 68— 
only $1.10 per scholar. Although the white population 
Is only one-fifth greater than the colored, there were 
more than twice as many white as colored children in 
the public schools in 1876. Mixed schools are not per- 
mitted. Of the 4.375 public schools in the stateless 
than 1,800 open their doors to colored children. 

The Paclfle Mail steamer. City of San > FraneUco. 
from Panama for San Francisco, carrying 46 cabin and 
91 steerage passengers, 150 officers and crew, and a 
cargo, consisting of silks, laces, Ac. valued at kTSO.OOO. 
struck a hidden rock, on the morning of May 16th, cut- 
ting a hole sixty feet in length In her hull. All on hoard 
were saved; the cargo and the baggagfof passengers- 
were a total loss. -c 
Great credit Is due the captain and officers for their 
coolness and prompt action . 

Ex- PREsin s nt Grant has been received In England 
with more distinguished and cordial honors than any 
other American who has ever visited that country. 
While his military fame is soundly appreciated, the 
honors he Is referring are to be recognized as meant for 
the country be represents, an tokens of the friendship 
existing between the two greatest commercial nations 
of the earth. The General has been presented with the 
"Gold Box," making him an honorary citizen of the 
city of London, and giving the holder and bis children 
after him forever the right to live and trade within a 
certain large portion of the city without having to pay 
a*tax on the goods as they are brought through the 
gates. It exempts them from naval and mUltary ser- 
vice, and tolls and duties throughout the United King- 
dom. Few are fortunate enough to be made freemen 
of the city of London. 

A nan broke out In the city of St. John. N. B., June 
SOth, which proved to be an afmost unparalleled calam- 
ity. In a few hours the fruits of the active industry of 
generations was destroyed, and scarcely anything re- 
mains of 8t. John but the crumbling a>6W* of its build- 
ings, to which the stateliest edifices and the humblest 
hovels contribute their share. Banks, churches, hotels, 
theatres, stores and residences are involved In one com- 
mon destruction. Even some of the shippsag at the 
wharves has shared the fate of the city, while many 
escaped by the activity of their crews In 
loose from their moorings. Tbirtyper- 
■*- - ■ mes. Thou- 



Thle series of wjhool-books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes. Is known and pop- 
ularly tued in every taction of the UuUed State*, and 
by every clan of citizen*, representing all shades ofv 
political opinion and religions belief. . j \ 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Cotssse.'' 

The series is uniformly excellent Eachvol ume , 
among so many, maintains its own standard of 
merit, and assists, in Its place, to round the perfect 
whole. ; ! T . 

It is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears in not a single poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series baa been Justly de- 
nominated tbo NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS— a title which la 
versally conceded In Its broadest sense, a 
-cannot, with equal propriety, be appMed 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPi 



e supposed to have perished in the fiames. 
re rendered homeless. The loss of prope 
r estimated at from $8,000,000 to I16.0C 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly 



NATIONAL SERIES 

OK 

STAUDABI 




PARKER <£ WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH. GRAMMAR 

W. CLARIT, A. M. 

NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

HO NT E IT H <t McNALLY. , 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATI08 

BT 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF U. 8. HISTORY. | 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH & MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NOBTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODT'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOTD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. ! 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GA SOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
| PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
' CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 

STEELE'S "14 WEEKS'* IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOKMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC.. ETC 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



In Thirty Volumes. 



Detcriplive Catalogue of all A. 8. Barnes A Go's 
publications will be sent free to the address c 
Teacher or School Officer applying fot It 

The Notional Teacher*" Monthly commands In its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, $1 peranonm. 

A. 8. BARNIS £ COXPsJnr, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, . 
Ill and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 ucl 115 State Street, Chicago, 

US Camp Street, New Orleans. 

M7,ly 



THE CELEBRATED 

FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINE. 




For Family use and Manufacturing pnrposea. The 
but In the market. In simplicity of construction, 
excellence of manufacture, perfection of stitch and 
ease In operating It has no equal, while its Ba- 
naaiata Fair, enables It to sew forward or back- 
ward without stopping the machine-It being the 
anfy machine that can do such work. 

The foci that the -Florence" feeds the work to 
the right and left, or toward and from the opera- 
tor gives our patrons u choice between Sins Faro 
and Bid Fair, machines. Examine the "Flor. 
enoj" beforo buying elsewhere, as a faithful <•"-- 
pariaon will demonstrate lta superiority over > 



THE FLORENCE HEATEE. 




The only sa/e, odorleu and durable Oil St 
all who want PUBa, Moiar, Wf abm Ala In 

I HULLS. lEIHIHS. MitB, SHOPS. CIISEIHTIIIU, ET(. 
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Meats, Bread, AD., cookeil by this stove are oe«er 
flavored and mors digtellble tlian when cooked by 
wood or coal. , ■ 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS. 



Harpers' Magazine, 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion— Boston Traveller. 

TERMS FOE 1877. 
Harpers' Magazine, One Year... .$4 00 

Harpebs' Weekly, One Year 4 00 

Habpehs' Bazar, One Year 4 00 



TAXBOTT it SONS 



A. B. CftOWClL'S PATINT IMP80V- 
10 lUBlim WAURWHEIIS, COM 
AHHWHIATKIUS, OtAMIO, Hill 




HOLM AIM'S 

lever anil Ape aid Liver Pail 

CUKES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABB0RPT10H. \ 
The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 

The only true care 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, lo all it. 

Complaint, 



THE HYCEIA HOTEL, 



OL.I) POINT 



IMFORTi VA. 



O»tionaf«.r:i<-)t,'u.-sts. All mM--ni improve- 
Six daily mail*, ami tel.^Taph oflkt*. Fifteen 
Sun- 



to twenty nint-elatw Htetunent land "daily, exc 
day. ISO y arils from the <l.»>r. Hmnnn and Hall 
foitablv lieuted. lunlrvrrvi-iiinr.n-i provided for tour- 
ists and heallii seekers. fiesin.Me i.ivnmiii.xiiiiiiins fur 
winter and spring nt nmderaUtrat 
• ic ad- ' 



The Florence Steel Skates. 



i> g cnlc. advantage j ■g'ngl ''p™^' 




a Z-EaULo'S 

NCYCLOPEDIA. 



N»w Revised Editton-160.000 '»*' >i. - 3- 

QOO t;npruvTn«s, un.llQ splendid maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowledge in the language. 
Now In course of publication. SPECIMEN with 
map sent for 20 cts. Canvassers who wish terms 
a nd territory will please address the Publishers, 
T. KLWOOD ZELL. DAVIS A Co., Philadtdphla. 



We make the only Cheap Steel Skate in the mar- 
ket, which, with our Bronze and Spring Skates are 
meeting wltinargjwles and giving perfect satls- 

Manufacturod by 

THE FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

Florence Mom 

39 Union Square, Hew York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 

66 Lake Street, Chicago 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, San FranoUoo. 



PATENT PAPYBOGKAPH. 

The simplest and cheapest means of producing fac- 
similes (equal to manuscript) of Price Lists. 
Specification!. Designs. Examination Pa- 
per*, Notice., Sec. It saves time, labor and money. 
From one to a thousand copies are made from one writ- 
ing, at rate of five hundred per hour. 
PATS FOR ITS E L f EMIT WEEK. SAVES TIME, P0STAIE AND 
STATIONERY, 

Bankers, Schools, Commission Merchants and all Pub- 
lic Offices need it. 
jy Send for circular givingfuH particulars. Ad- 
dress The Paj>yrosraph Company, P. O. Box 



Theodorick A. Williams. 



Wm. C. Dickson 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

UD 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

S & 4 Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 5-t 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, 689 Broadway, Y. 




TM, MmMm .10, -_| k^nxk U l.i *£!f. 

■ulrii. b.^.uTl.da.phl..h^na. HblU.ll 



HAMPTON BAR OYSTERS. 

Parties wanting fine native Oysters, either 
open or in the shell, can be supplied at very 
reasonable prices, by applying to George Dix- 
on, Hampton, Va. 

/ 
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CLOTHING 

HOUSE, 

_i 



Or THE_ 

UNITED STATESf 




Tlic principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in 
stock of clothing 

FOR JIEN'S WEAR, 
FOR YOUTH' 



FOR BOY'S WEAR. 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Street," 



store an immense 



WEAR, 



Broadway and Grand 

Broadway and 
NEW YORK. 

10.78, ly 



Warren Street, 



s» 



CLOTHING 



HOTJ 




VOL. VI. 



DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOUTH 




HAMPTON, VA., AUGUST, 



HOMEWARD BOUND 

Wildly tli 
Look ! yo 
Steady, O pilot 



ward lxi.ind. 
bright, heave 
sward bound, 
stand firm at the wheel, 



Steady ! we soon shall outweather the gale. 
O, how we fly 'neath the loud-creaking sail. 
We're homeward bound. 



ENCOUNTER WITH THE INDIANS. 

It was a bright, beautiful morning in April 
that our party, numbering four persons, might 
have been seen approaching the little settle- 
ment of Uvalde upon the Medina Krver in 
South-western Texas. 

Thirteen houses made up the settlement. 
They were built upon the prairie, half a mile 
or so apart, and but a short distance from 
■the heavy growth of timber that skirted 
the banks of the stream. Near the stream 



and upon reaching the top, saw the ma 
boy who hail been plowing, running fo 
life. They made toward the 



U|1|K 



rt of 



built stockade of posts, set firmly in rile 
ground and quite ten feet high. fo it also 
the women and children were Seeing. 

In the distance were a party of Indians, 
well mounted, running for the* stock which 
was still quietly grazing in plain sight. 

Seeing that the women would lie able to 
reach the- stockade before the Indians could 
intercept them, we turned our attention to 
the boys behind us, who, comprehending 
Jack's warning, were scrambling up the bunk. 

After reaching the top, one or two stoppeu 
to catch up a shirt or some other ar icle of 
clothing; but most of them, dripping with 
water, started for the stockade as fast as their 



with Ix 
distiim 



that tli. 



-.1 onlv 



ws. We could also ens 
tufts of librae hair stren 
s, and even the plumes a 
l that floated from til 



sh the Ion 
tag from their liml 
circlets of feather 
heads. 

Whooping and veiling like trends, they bore 
swiftly down upon us. rattling their Ion- 
lances against their shields of bull's bide, trv- 
ing to intimidate us with their hideous yell's. 

Suddenly old Jack brought his rifle to his 
face, niming it at the foremost Indian, who 
instantly threw himself over upon the side of 
his horse, thus bringing the animal's body be- 
tween himself and the rifle. We managed to 
slowly advance by keeping our rifles constant- 
ly pointed, notwithstanding the frantic strug- 
gles of the lerrified urchins, who. clinging 



. boy 



-itle 



upon their backs. They were turniug over 
the rich green sward with a huge breaking 
pjow that was drawn by four sturdy cattle. 

We also saw the women, standing in and 
about the doors, watching our approach. 
From the chimneys of thcii dwellings, thin 
wreaths of light blue smoke curled grace- 
fully up, brought into bold relief by the 
darker hue of the cloudless sky above us. 

Groups of cattle were lazily reclining 
■ upon the green grass, contentedly chew- 
ing their cud, while beyond the line of 
the settlement a large herd of horses and 
mules was cropping the luxurient mosquito 
grass with which the face of the entire 
country was covered. The scene formed 
a picture of charming repose. 

As we baited fur a moment on the bank 
of the stream before fordiny.it, I said to my 



"Yes, but a mighty careless one 
though," replied old Jack Thomas, our 
Guide. "Why, thar aiut but one man to 
hum in the hull settlement, an' he's a 
whistlin' ez thoughtless as though thar 
warn't a Injun in fifty miles. 

"May be there nint," said Hobart, one 
of the party. "-You're always' on the 
lookout for danger, Jack." 

"An* maybe thar is. Yer can't tell 
nothin" bout it," answered Jack. 

Riding down to the ford, we suddenly 
came upon half a score of youngsters, play- 
ing in the clear cold water of the stream. 

The sight brought another exclamation 
from Jack, and a laugh from Hobart, at 
what he called "Jack's skeer." 

"Ill, youngsters, whar's all the men 
gone?" asked Jack, rather'roughly, of the 
naked little urchins, who were standing 
up to their necks in the limpid pool, 
gazing at us with faces alive with curiosity. 

After some hesitation, one of the old- 
est, a lad apparently about twelve years of 
age, timidly replied,— 

" Gone for Injuns." 

"Gone for Injuns, has they?" replied 
the old man. "Wal sonny, my idee is 
they'd better a stayed hum an' looked for 
'em." 

"When did they go, my boy ? " I asked. 
"This mormn'. Tharwas four Injuns up 
An the hill, tryin' fer to steal the stock, an'' 
* the men folks all rid out arter 'cm 'ceptiu' clad 
an' he's out thar plowin'," replied another b«< 
whose head was the only portion of his I. 
visible above the surface of the wateK 

"Mighty foolish ridin' too I call it," mut- 
tered Jack. " Likely 's any way, the hull 
thing was a put up job to get 'cm out er their 
way. Them Comauches is mighty cunnin 1 to 
plan. But sposin' we ride over an" talk to 
the>- wimmin folks awhile," he continued, 
glancing toward the sun. "It's pretty nigh 
feediu' time, I reckon." 

At this point the banks of the river were 
-juite high, and as we rode down into the 
stream, I noticed that we were completely out 
of sight of the settlement, so far were we be- 
low the level of the surrounding country. 

After permitting our horses to drink, Jack 
was the first to mount the opposite bank, 
where I heard him say, as though speaking to 
himself,— 

"I knowed it." Then turning, he shouted 
to the boys,— 




NO. 8 

Securing the lariats of our horses, so as to 
prcvcnt^iiiy escape. Jack ordered the young- 
sters to follow close behind Hobart and Strong, 
whom he directed to steadily advance toward' 
the stockade. 

L'pon seeing the determined bearing of the 
men. and knowing that if they exposed them- 
selves at least two of their number must fall, 
the Indians quietly dropped over upon the 
sides of their horses, leaving exposed only the 
legs, with which they clung to their saddles. 

When Jack saw this, he shouted, "No* 
youngsters, quick! run for it! If one of the 
varmints shows himself, drop him, that's all, 
boys." 

' For nu instant the little fellows hesitated, 
and then commenced s'icli a race, under cover 
of our rifles, as no living mortal ever saw be- ' 
fore. 

Away they went, ten naked little urchins, 
the eldest scarcely twelve years old, scam- 
pering over the green prairie ; their slight 
bodies gleaming in the sunlight like stat- 
uettes of silver. They presented a most 
attractive target for the arrows of their 
swarthy foes who were kept at bay only 
by a wholesome fear of our rifles. 

The savages shot their arrows from un- 
der the necks of their horses and we watch- 
ed the course of the boys with anxiety, 
Tearing that one of the little fellows might 
be hit. They however reached the steps, 
and then, such a scrambling! We caught 
a glimpse of gleaming white bodies, little 
bare legs, black heads and thin arms, all 
mingled in inextricable confusion, and 
l hen the scene became a dissolving view. 

"Now the youngsters is safe, boys, 
less me'n you go fer them varmints," said 
■lack, vaulting into his saddle. 

We followed his example, but before 
«re were fairly seated, the entire party of 
Indians who, we supposed, were a mile a- 
way with the stock, came swooping down 
upon us like a Sock of blackbirds, forc- 
ing us to make for the Btockade at our best 
tpeed, to avoid being surrounded by 

We reached the style, threw ourselves 
mt of our saddles, and fairly tumbled up 
he steps and over into the enclosure, as a 
lozen lances quivered in the posts be- 
ween which we had passed a moment be- 

Our escape from death was almost mi- 
aculous. The next instant, with shouts and 
,ells of triumph, the Indians had siezed 
uir animals, and were scurrying away over 
he prairies with them at the top of their 

As we picked ourselves up from the 
ground, Hobart looked aliout him in a be- 
wildered sort of way, ftnd said,- — 

" Was we goin' for them varmints er 
not, boys ! Cos if we be, hadn't we 
better be startin'i" 

It is scarcely necessary to say that we 
all disclaimed any intention of going 
farther for them. ' The remark put the 
oarty into the best of humor, which even • 
the loss of our animals and the prospect 
of a thirty miles' walk the following 
day could not disturb. It has not, 
however, been definitely ascertained 
which one of us went "fer 'em" rirst. 

— Youth's Companion. 



\ bare legs could en 

the Indians instantty left the main body, rid- 
ing toward us with the intention of intercept- 
ing us before we could reach the stockade 
with our charge. 

" Them varmints nre nrter the smell of our 
rifles," said old Jack, seeing the sevages turn 
from their course. "We kin go fer 'em bet- 
ter on foot than we kin on horseback ; so we'll 
let these ere youngsters take kere 'or our 
horses, art' go fer the varmints ourselves. 
Here, little ones ; keep close behind us. Take 
these lariats, an' stick by, whatever yer do. 

"Now boys, to the front! Keep yer rifles 
cocked and ready, but don't fire till I give 
the word. We'll make the varmints sick, fer 
they don't like to face a loaded rifle no better 
'n anybody else. 

"Now, go fer 'em!" And "go fer 'em" 
we did, although I couldu't help laughing at 
the thought of the comical appearance we 



1 all the while utterin 
most heart rending cries. 

When within about fifty rods of the stock- [ II 
ade, half a dozen of the savages pknted them- : tt 
selves directly before the style leading into it, 
as though determined to make a final stand at 



AN HISTORIC QUILL. 

Among many novelties and relics of one 
hundred years ago that were on exhibition at 



that point. The rest of their ndmher 
tiuued to ride about us in a circle, thus com- 
pelling us to the utmost vigilance. They were 
evidently, however, unwilling to approach 
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"Run, you young rascals! The Comanches I must present, with our horses behind us and 
is comin' ! " the shirtless, bare legged squad of yelling 

We spurred our horses up the steep bank, urchins bringing up the rear. 



" Now boys, we've got to start them fellers 
in front thar, or we shan't get rid of these 
youngsters to-day, that's sartin. I reckon if 
two on you start straight fer 'em, leavin' me 
an' the other to look out fer these runnin' var- 
mints, they'll get out o' yer way." 

In the mean time, the main body of the In- 
dians, who bad been collecting the animals, 
paid no attention whatever to us. Jflck was 
right in supposing that the raid was to enable 
the main body of Comanches to secure the 
stock. Having accomplished this, they now 



any j 



1 to secure our horses and thus prevent 



lebratiou of the American Centennial is 
the pen used in siguing the declaration of In- 
dependence. This ancient pen is now in the 
possession of Uncle William Floyd, at West- 
ernville, N. Y. He is in the eighty-sixth year 
of bis age. His father, General Floyd, was 
one of the signers of the ' Declaration of 
Indepencence, with the now nearly one- 
-buiidred-year-old pen. This curiosity is 
made from a quill taken from a Scotch 



goose, and is twice the size of those 
grow in this country. — Utica OVwerwr. 
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A POLITE BO*. 

At one of the stations on a railroad, au old 
gentleman entered a crowded car, and was 
looking around for a seat, when a boy of ten 
or twelve years rose and said, " Take iny 
seat sir." The offer was gladly accepted, and 
the old gentleman asked, " Why did you give 
me your seat ?" " Because you are old sir, 
and I am a boy," was the quick reply. 
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and other varieties of bull-dozing have, 
heretofore, been .the penalties of indepen- 
dent thinking and action on both sides, but 
intelligent thinking is on the increase in 
the South. 

Experience has done more than schools 
for the colored people. Their political 
creed, which assumed that every Republi- 
can waSj " altogether lovely " and every 
Democrat an enemy has had some rough 
shocks. They are looking less at words 
and more at deeds and men and finding 
that opposition in politics is net always 
inspired by hatred, and that mean men 
abound in both parties. There is ground 
for hope that the races will live more 
and more peaceably together and that 
their common interests will prosper. 

A pleasant sign of the times is the in- 
creasing cordiality in the South to those 
Northerners who are in charge of the lead- 
ing institutions for the colored race. Slowly 
but steadily they have gained the con- 
fidence of all classes. Hearty expressions 
of good-will from representative men are 
now not uncommon. 

While the minor schools may have diffi- 
culties those that are best known are free 
from grievances. The refusal of the South 
Carolina Legislature to pay the professors 
of the State University for a year's work 
honestly done, although urged by Gov- 
ernor Hampton to do so, is an exception 
to this statement 

Real values find their level. Honest, 
genuine work for the freedmen will win 
the recognition dae to it. 

We publish on extract from the speech 



PREMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, toe will 
tend to any one who shall forward Jive 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled "Cabin and Plantation Song,, as 

,ao Z^^T^e^t^Z^L.^ ! of 106 D " C " KeU y' D - D > of Ten""* 
' see, at the recent commencement exercises 



taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1 873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece. 



The President's prohibition of office 
holders from taking an active part in pol- 
itics is a godsend to the South. Officials 
have heretofore dictated who should hold 
office and confined themselves to their own 
circle. Smartness, pliability, and willing- 
ness to " run with the machine " have, as 
a rule, been the points in view. The sober 
sense of disinterested men, and whatever 
has been reasonable in public sentiment, 
has been secondary to the interests of the 
managers, who have so discounted the fu- 
ture for the sake of present power that the 
career of their party is nearly ended. 

They are generally respectable men ; at- 
. tending to their duties; in some cases 



places will come for you. In teaching- yon will 
have a great field. Here you have a new source 
of power. The Christian teacher, baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, may have an unbounded influ- 
ence. Many of you will preach. In the minis- 
try you can exert a vaster influence among your 
own people than I or any of your teachers By 
teaching you they are multiplying themselves 
many fold. Fields will open to you. God will 
give them to you. 

In the mission work of Africa there is a vast 
field for your energies. I almost envy you in 
your work. I do. not mean colonization, but the 
work of sending missionaries in companies of 
six, leu, and I nope the time will come when 
you can Bend one hundred missionaries a year. 
You may take possession of Africa, establish 
ststions, stop the slave trade, carry the* gospel 
and the sweet songs of Z'um from place to place 
and from tribe to tribe, until that whole field 
shall be changed into the abiding place of the 
Lord. You can stand the climate as none others 
can. You can have access to the people as 
others cannot. 



lady have expressed the kindest interest 
in and appreciation of the work of this ne- 
gro school. Very recently the editor of a 
leading Virginian newspaper, after a care- 
ful inspection, wrote an excellent account 
of it to his paper. 

The beautiful grounds of the National 
Soldiers' Home adjoining those of the In- 
stitute, where 500 war veterans are gen- 
erously cared for, are visited two or three 
times a week by Sunday-school pic-nic 
parties from Norfolk, fifteen miles distant- 
The rising generation of this vicinity, 
seeing more of the results of changes aris- 
ing from our late war, are likely to grow 
up in a spirit of larger liberality than in 
any other part of the South. The mony 
hundreds who every year visit the " Hy- 



geia" receive and impart, "unconsciously,. 
r^r"n«ic,,«.e that from smong you wj^ newand better impressions of their tor- 
ring a poet, whose nsme shall live to th^re. mer antagonists and more hopeful views 



spring a poet, 

motest time. I anticipate that you will prodi 
a musical composer, whose harmonies shall ring 
through the ages. I cannot Bing, yet I have 
dreamt, of a harmony thut no one has ever yet 
expressed. I learned to have those dreams 
when I was a boy listening to the songs of the 
cotored people in their religious meetings. I 
would allow the peculiar genius of the colored 
people to work its own way and would not curb 
it within the traces of our moderu musicians. 
Music brings heart to heart, and many of your 
victories you will win bv its power. Now I 
niuBt bid you a hopeful, cneerful good-bve. I 
shall follow your career with pleasure. 

To the officers of this institution, 1 would say 
you have peculiar fitness for this grand work. 
As Congregationalists, you have come among us 
with no antagonistic relations with the people 
of the South; there is no prejudice against you. 
I hail you in this work. I am ashamed that we 
of the church I represent have not been with 
you Congregationalists in the grand missionary 
work which you are doing for the world; but I 
do propose that we shall have part hereafter in 
the great work of winning mankind to Christ. 

In closing, I promise you that if I can help 
you in any way, 1 shall most cheerfully do it 
with heart and hand and voice. 
On closing, the Doctor was greeted with tu- 



of the » Fisk University " at Nashville— 
a noble institution that has sprung into 
magnificent proportions and great useful- 
ness mainly through the efforts of the fa- 1 muJtuous"appUuset' 

mons " Jubilee Singers " in America and | 

in England. It is one of the elder child- 

ren of the American Missionary Associ- I It 18 with pleasure that we have again 
ation, which is supporting and fostering j to acknowledge the receipt of beautiful 
more than twenty institutions for the » nd valuable pictures and portraits, for 
colored race. ' o ur Gallery, of Gen. George Washington, 

»iw n /i tfin ;.j a j i. Lsdy Martha Washington and other dis- 

**• "■ Kelly was introduced and spoke k-lJT.I-1 . w „ , . 

in substance as follows: He recognized the t""g»»sbed persons, from Messrs. Hurd & 
teachers of Fisk University as eo-laborerTwith Houghton, J. H. Bufford's Sons, and from 
him in the^reat work of building op the cause ; J. W. Black, the eminent photographer of 
of Christ. He had from his earliest youth had j Boston I 

Sleaaant recollections of the colored people; his ' V V 

rat preaching waa to them. The colored peo- 
ple had done good work In cleaning up the for 



The season at the Hygeia Hotel at 



of the progress of the colored race. 



Jlacirultntol. 



— 



THEORY— PRACTICE. 

Etery science, every art, has its theory 
and practice, the principles of onelde- 
fining the rules which shall regulate the 
the details of the other. Sometimes these 
are written out clearly and serve as a 
chart to regulate the operations of the 
practitioner, but oftener they are unwrit- 
ten, like the English constitution, and lia- 
ble to much difference of opinion in their 
definition and application. 

Perhaps no art offers a finer field for 
snch a systematization than agricul- 
ture. Based on the tangible facts of na- 
ture, its principles are capable of classifi- 
cation, and its truths and errors of easy 
separation. Many are its axioms, as in- 
disputable as those of mathematics; and 
as many its contradictions, as easily test- 
ed, and the error eliminated from the 
truth. And why is it to-day pursued 
with such a reckless disregard of princi- 
ples, and many of its acknowledged truths 
overriden to the injury of the former? 

All admit that the careful and thorough 
cultivation ot a few acres of land is pro- 
ductive of more profit than the negligent 
treatment of many. Yet who of those 
who read this article will resolve that next 
year shall see his tilled ground reduced 
to an amount which lie can handle with 
absolute thoroughness? Not a month 
passes but brings to us, in your paper, a 



nesaeans we are bound together. We stand \ .. " SS£2l ■£3? eZl k™L well-written argument against the tolera- 

slde by side in the work of the future. He th » n <> v <* before. Most of its five hun- , . . . ^.J^Ealmh tho 
wanteS to speak plainly, yet lovingly; for what ! dred guests are from Baltimore and Rich- | „° ™ weeds, showing conclusively the 
he should say would be for their good. In or- mond. They find at the "Point,' „c 

«<•» I food, sea bathing and fresh sea breezes | l.^Vi^Lu^l^--?.^."?- ""^ 



profit of a positive annihilation of the 

r to find out how we stand to-day. let 

^a^^ ffir i that'temptThTm toTuTgerTwhile theTrS! I ^^fl^TZ see" rb°L rile 

they have won the confidence of men of all | tious, in making incursions upon them, looked I "ant effects of guard mount and dress | „„i«_«. J i „ ,; in {.L« Bu Z 

parties. But they are not the men to de- ! B P° n tiu > »•«'»« <* Britain as incapable of parade and the tri-weekly (.open air con- ! ? fSSt t„ ;« G* 

Side who shall be senators and representa- ffiSESL, S \ , AuguB, j n .1 "? n : oA ot <*rts by the band of the Akillery School, tho ™gh Pnnc.ple. Jetb.ro Tull is ad- 

»:.,«. it .i „ i "i" Christianizing them and they began to rise. „ j j„j .„ n,„ „:„ „» n,A „; mitted to have communicated a great 

tives. If there are no others in the party To-day the Anglo-Saxon race move, forward added . f to mus, « waves give I . h proclaimed that a thorough 

to do this work then it is not fit for power [ In the front rank of nations, in every respect, a variety of charms to Old Pomt Com- 1 '-_„,:„„ „f „,e .nil «nrl » foment 

.uj ^ ^ • | Why? They accepted the virtues of Christian- fort as a summer resort, and are bring- , m ,! n ot tne s01 '' and a . rrea . uent 

ity, and have practiced them and enjoyed the fog to it a fame even greater than it ei- 8tlrr . in f of * around l . he g row 'ng crop, 

legitimate results. Centuries ago vour ancea- ; n vpd in tho^antt. war d»v« i would largely promote its aeration, and to 

tors were in Africa. You were brought here J ^ ■ f'j ' • 1 „ 

without your consent, by men whose actions I There 19 a tnm > tld y appearance peculiar | 

shall not praise; but God has worked the wick- to a militaJB post. Army and Naval un" 
edness of men to his ' 
here; you 



and ought not to have it. 

The colored people, incline, as u class, 
to put forward their best men, but are 
easily led by demagogues who put them- 
selves forward. Shrewd men will always 
pull the wires that are so easily worked | ^^*" II of 
and so temptingly near. The best of the 



joyed in the k snte-war days. 

J J — -- ! an extent supply the want of manure. Tet 

how many farmers, however short of fer- 
his own glory. But you were forms brMen the gay looking groups I J ilizc ™ijj t j r * e ground ally oi ** n * T th ™j 

da T ght 5SjS*H b ' ,ide T: ith th.t strolllSthe piaLas or^^tG P^^^^tej^'jN 

s P J , , , . our nous and dauehters. Oft*-ia the HMaooiation ••• •_ * j *,•* l j t. so on turoucu a round ot violated prmci- 

negroes understand what has been going „„ of the most affectionate and confidential P avll,on whose foundations are washed by . , ha * ' nei hbor wno ta i k £ EX, 

on as well as anybody and have lost most character. From these associations there came the waters of Hampton Roads. The . ' ' \ . „„.., _; th 

of their political enthusiasm. On elec- good, mingled with the evil of your enslaved strains of the orchestral band of the Flag. f. r *" " a ™J'f e °"®' ^"¥„ 

tion day they say "Shall we take the . cnn . di, . ioD - A Messing came to you of these a. - ship Bart ford which lies near by ^ thoroughness, nor raises a first-lass crop 
trouble to put six' dollars a day into ^lyTnuc^ 

that man's pocket ? " They see no oc- j the colored people of this country are in ad'- ln mingling with the sound of the sea. 

casion for pride or hope of better things vance of the colored people of the world. These Nowhere can be better seen the signs of 

through the success of the party candi- >' oun K people who graduate to-day— the stu- a true reconstruction than at the Hygeia 
date!* An expression of the best senti- [ J^rlS* 
ment of the colored people is nearly im- j s to be 5 done 



possible. 



To A considerable class of the freed- 
' men the right of suffrage was taken 
too much as a dram; it was excit- 
ing, the cause of idleness and disor- 
der; it meant to them literally, bread 
and bacon without work. This wild feel- 
ing was not conscientiously checked, but 
taken advantage of and allegiance to God 
and allegiance to party were practically 
regarded as of equal importance.- But the 
stimulus begins to fail. Bread winning 
is found to be as hard under one party as 
another; the election of their Congress- 
man does not, after all, mean a lease of 
life for two years more. 
Ostracism, excommunication from church 



ty-are in the front rank Hote i. For „ tSlet the war 

movement of the great work which o .l 

for the colore.! people of this conn- was, among Southerners, on aversion to 

1 try and Africa. the place over which waved the stars and 

The chains of bondage are broken, and thank stripes. That feeling has passed entirely ; 

~ I always believed, since I was often sixty or seventy passengers ar- 



The farmer follows a rut from which he 
has not the courage to escape. He has *. 
so much land, and if this is a good year, 
he may possibly get a good crop on the 
whole. He has not the courage to sell 
half, or to double the area of his grass- 
land and put his available labor on the 
balance, or. if it is rough, to allow a part 
of it to grow up to timber to enrich the 
next generation. And yet, if one-half the 



God they are, 

seven years old, that God intended that 
should be free, but 

sitga j£&£?o$zti°yz a foir£nr;™hor ssr *s ( ^«^*>^#*fa*zm 

make that race t Some people think you cannot streets the change is delicious. 



did not think that 'the ! riv £ one da y . from Richmond | - - ^ f ^ were 

Daily excursions are made from Nor- 1 iffiETl TSHL-jj TjL. k._™u 



and act? 
— Country Gentleman. 

INFANCY. 



admit that the aggregate yield of -all the 

make it. It is for yon to I write the lie to this ~Tb*WT» rSe^t^^l^iillg of MO- ! ta ***** ? '"T^' Txfn 

prophecy. Here you have in your teachers the , ~ , . ~£ F TT^ . , _ "* B zy, with less fatigue, worry and cost Will 
equipments necessary to enable you to do it. j P le of both parties there are no social fSmm Tponder on these thing* 
There is no royal road to your future. You clonds or thunder-storms, and, to all ap- - *~ 8 

most stand to your post. Ton show that vou pea ranee, other than sectional feeling per- 
f*f nJ. h , e S f !?• . Can you " how I* to the fl f ,a of ' vades the place. Nowhere do those who 

intellect ? I don t want you to have any better „ , ^. m „„„ 

advantages than my boy; I don't want my boy were , opposed in war meet, more con- 
to have any better than you. There are some , stantly ; nowhere could the/ meet more 

fields which it may not be well for you to enter j cordially. — — 

inn now. There are fields other than political, | Visitors drive daily to the grounds ' The fact that nearly one-half the in- 
SiS^^SiiSS^SKS In,he field °' : of the Soldiers' Home and of the ! fonts, born alive, die before they reach 
iterature. of intellectual effort, you may sweep i „ . . ... . . .. , _ 1 # ' . . ■, r. 

away all difficulties and prejudice and having ! Hampton Normal Institute, two miles , five years of age, and that twenty per 
attained high positions among men, political j distant. Many a Southern gentleman and 1 cent, of them leave this world before they 



have been in it twelve months, is full of j thing displeasing to his God — and so he 
meaning. This great mortality does not j had. The time will again come — it must 
exist in any other member of the animal ' come — when for a man to make a dyspep- 
world. Did the Creator intend that this I tie-of himself (or of his children) will be 

Sroerally considered as a most contempt <- 
e thing. 

Time was when spices and pastry were 
not used, when fine and concentrated 
foods were unknown, when the " staff of 
life" was made of pure grain crashed or 
coarsely ground, without being deprived 
of its brain, muscle or bone making ele- 
ments; when the condiments were little 
used; when nations were free from the 
morbific slops of our modern civilization ; 
when drug and literary poisons were rare- 
ly used ; when dull care and corroding 
passions were under control; when life 
flowed on at a measured pace, free from 
the break-neck speed of the present inten- 
sive existence; when Hygeia, the goddess 
of health reigned, and disease was the ex- 
ception, and a sound mind in a sound 
body the rule. But now how changed ! 
Ages have passed and the above points 
have all been reversed, and as a result 
health is the exception to the rule of dis- 
order. 

One must not only be medically, but hy- 
gicnically and even experimentally edu- 
cated, to comprehend the mighty influence 
of bad diet in causing disease in the indi- 
vidual, or a predisposition to it in the off- 
spring, and the correspondingly powerful 
influence of good food in curing disease. 
I would as soon think of raising a good 
horse on door chips', leaves and rotten 
straw, as a sound human on Xhe abomina- 
ble articles recommended in most of the 
cook books now in circulation. 

To cure from any disease we must re- 



strange mortality should occur? Ani- 
mals are governed by instinct, man by 
reason. Instinct is nearly unerring, rea- 
son is very erring. N.' 

Mothers and infants are in a small de- 
gree governed by instinct But instinct, 
feebly developed, soon gives place to 
reason. The mother needs instruction in 
rearmg her infants. She must become 
acquainted with the laws of health and 
of life. These peculiar laws they must 
discover or know, from the experience 
and observations of others. Nearly all 
young mothers are ignorant of the jways 
to be pursued, in order to give their chil- 
dren a fair chance of living, and of living 
to three score years and ten. 

In infancy, impressions for gopd or for 
evil are made. A newly born infant is a 
creature of extreme delicacy and suscep- 
tibility. A .olieck to proper growth now, 
may give a stunted groWth through all 
the future. Some slight disorder, neg- 
lected, may be the germ of some future 
fatal disease. The brain, nerves, bones, 
muscles, the organs of circulation and the 
organs of secretion are becoming more 
and more confirmed in their respective 
functions. A stunted tree, an injured 
stalk, a diseased vine, rarely completely 
recovers. 

Many men and women trace back their 
feebleness, or their diseases, to their early 
4 1 ays. We often have occasion to see 
that even slight organic changes, or dis- 
turbances, may not only impair the pres- 
ent condition of the infantile structures, 



but may extend through life, however j move the cause before the effect will cease 
long it may be. j Dyspeptics are made by bad eating and 

A very wonderful change occurs at \ inharmonious exercising; regulate these 
birth. The blood of the infant in utero | with patience and will, and the victim will 



oratory of the chemist furnishes mate- 
rials fatal to them all, among which white 
hellebore and cayenne pepper are of the 
most utility. The bug or worm which 
cannot find vegetation unflavored with 
these articles will 'seek its breakfast else- 
where and leave a garden unmolested. 

A few drops of carbolic acid in a pint 
of water will cleanse house plants of lice 
in a very short time. If mosquitos or 
other blood-suckers infest our sleeping 
rooms at night, we uncork a bottle of 
pennyroyal, and these insects leave in 
great baste, nor will they return so long 
as the air in the room is loaded with the 
fames of that aromatic herb. If rats en- 
ter the celler, a little powdered potash 
thrown into their holes, or mixed with 
meal and scattered in their runways, 
never fails to drive them away.— Prairie 
Farmer. 



- — : 

MILK DIET. 

" I find by experience," says E. N. 
Capman, " that lime water and milk is not 
only food and medicine at an early period 
of life, but also at a later, when, as in the 
case of infants, the functions of digestion 
and assimilation have been seriously im- 
paired. A stomach taxed by gluttony, 
irritated by improper food, inflamed by 
alcohol, enfeebled by disease, or otherwise 
unfitted for its duties, as-is shown by the 
various symptoms attendant upon idiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, dysentery and 
fever, will resume its work and do it en- 
ergetically, qn an exclusive diet of lime 
water and milk. A goblet of cow's milk, 

to which four tablespoonfuls of lime water I instruction as I thought they needed 



do, that the colored people kuow their wants 
and desire them too, but are deprived of them 
with the means of acquiring them at their 
command. I here ask to advise the more in- 
telligent, the teachers in Mississippi and other 
Southern States to labor unceasingly to con- 
vince them that in every man is the power and 
capacity to elevate, instruct and educate him- 
self, and that the spare hour they give to 
weakening frivolities or to a little more sleep, 
is the time for improvement or their school 
hour. For this done, the time is not far off 
when the long "oppressed race, among which 
we work, will occupy a worthy place among 
the learned of the world and be instructors of 
men. Respectfully, 

D. K. Atwood. 



derived from that of the mother for' nine 
months, ceases to flow in its usual intro- 
uterine way as soon as the child leaves 
the sunless hume of its earliest days. 
In Infancy constant developments occur. 



gain health if it be within the bounds of 
possibility. In all my experience with 
the sick, I have been able to trace a close 
connection between nearly all diseases 
and dietetic errors. But whenever I ven 



Hardly six months pass away before the | tured to inform the patient or attendant 
teeth hcsui to show some signs of their of the exact truth, my judgment would 
■coming and in many cases disturb the j be immediately questioned. This is one 
brain and spinal nerves, the process of I reason why physicians so seldom recom- 1 



LETTERS FR0H HAMPTON GRADUATE?. 

GROWING IN VALUE — LET US LIVE TOGETH- 
ER IN PEACE. 

There is an advantage in staying more 
than one year in a place, as this young 
man's experience proves. He is one of 
the most successful of our graduate 
teachers and doing a good work outside 
the school-house. I 

ViroVsia, 1877. 
Dear Tenelier .— I have quite a .full school. 
The children are doing very nicely indeed; 
they seem to understand their studies much 
better than they did last year. I have enjoyed 
my work more this winter than ever before. 
X find that there is more interest manifested 
among the children. They are beginning to 
understand that they will be just what they, 
make themselves. I have taught them thfi 
they can make themselves useful men ana 
women. 

We are carrying on our temperance work 
yet. The society met last 8unday. There 
were a great many out. V gave them such 
'ed. We 

have been added, will agree with any per- will meet again '.he third Sunday in March.— 
we wilt then be tw« years old. . They are not 
doing much in the work of the Lord: that is, 
in their meetings. I have a splendid Sabbath 
School. 1 do nil that I can to make it inter- 
esting. Sometimes I feel discouraged at see- 
ing some so careless with themselves. I want 
to come to Hampton if I can, and study a 
month, and then go up North and spend the 
summer, that is, if I can get employment. I 
think that it would do me good. 

Give my love to all the teachers and stu- 
dents, and write soon, if not more than four 
five line-. I am anxious to hear from you. 



son, however objectionable the plain arti 
cle may be, will be friendly to the stom- 
ach when other food is oppressive, and 
will be digested when all else fails to af- 
ford* nourishment. Of this statement I 
have had positive proof in very many 
cases. The blood being thin, the nerves 
weak, the nutrition poor, the secretions 
defective, and excretion insufficient, 
the physician has at hand a remedy as j 
common as the air, and as cheap, almost, 
as water. In it all the elemen'.s of nutri- 
ue so prepared by nature as to be 
adapted Co the infant or the adult 

f Just so far as you do not ^^'^J^^S^J^ 
&S£tg3ff*lS S C -rse tha n useless^., U rai B fm, 
been my experience. j ~ — ■ 

Bat I am happy in the thought that the CorTtSpDuvMirt. 
dark night of gross habit is passing away, j i , T 



Hoping that yon are well, I remain your friend 
and well-wisher. j • Y 1 . 



glands, 

•there in various parts of the body. In 
■adult life comparatively few organic 
■changes occur. The body with its nu- 
merous tissues is complete. At birth an 
opening called the foramen ovale, through 
which the blood had passed, is closed. __ 

The infant is now an independent being, and the bright light of reform is about 
The old blood tubes gradually dry up and ! dawning upon the minds of the more en- 
the blood takes a new course. The heart ! lightened. I am thankful the odium that 
•of infancy beats rapidly and the lungs ex- has so long eclipsed the name of Graham, 
pand and contract fast; the liver is very is being dispelled and that oatmeal and 
large, but grown smaller from week to | graham flour are coming into popular use ; 
week until it reaches the proper size. The j that there is a growing repulsiveness in so 
kidneys change their form, but still at . much animal food and pastry, and that 
birth are able to do duty. During the | good fruit is coming into more general 
first fourteen days of life the kidneys usc%s an article of food, at meal times, 
throw out uric acid crystals, staining the ; As the inevitable result of this with other _ 

diapers and fretting the child as they ] growing reforms, I foresee in the not far ; 9ure you tna , j ^ave ever found it both inter- 
pass away. The stomach is less elongated distant future better sanitary conditions. , eBt i n g and instructive, 
•than it is in the well grown child. The I see the elastic step, the bright eye, the its articles show th 
ppetite is good. Digestion is good, if it firm natural hair, the hard, sound teeth, the proverb ' wisdom is the PjMmple thing. 
aThave tfi food rSTure pre^aredex- the unsullied complexion and all the out- \^^^^^^^S- 

r, «,„ . .» ;„ « ward indications of good conditions.- ; gL™^ a S^^ an a^J%«, of them, 

JBbt'ne Farmer. ' ■ ^ t de( £ de of year9 . have proven will- tion comes off on the »«\«f^W*^ I S* 

: !ingto labor, study and -suffer to secure in- am i spoken to as one of tochers by the 

„„w ™ <ivt ptt. OF HfinSEHOLD teUigence, if they have not opened their ears School Commissioner. The County of McIn- 
HOW TO GET RID OF HOUSEHOLD to , g voice of J Mom and tneir hearts to the 
PESTS. ! joyful lessons of understanding. 

And. kind sir, after a resiai 



The following letter from a teacher in 
Mississippi, touches the point at which all 
teachers of the colored race should aim: 
the development and encouragement in 
them of character and self-respect which 
will enable them to elevate themselves. 

"Bolton, Miss., May 1th, 1877. _ 
Ktlitor Southern Worbnan .'—I have received 
i copy "f your paper for some time, and as- 
' itlhai 
— instruct — 
Its articles show that the truthfulness of 



pressly for it. .If all the organs are in a 
normal state, the infant sleeps away its 
earliest days of life; but as weeks pass 
away it sleeps less and less, until it needs 
only seven or ten hours of sleep; , 

Its senses of hearing, seeing, smelling 
and tasting gradually become active. At 
first it notices only brilliant objects, as a 
bright light; and instinctively seeks for 
food, like other members of the animal 
world Prairie Farmer. 

SOMETHING ABOUT FOOD. 

Our ancestors were more natural, they 
■were nearer normal. Their sons were 
Sarge and powerfuljwith endurance greater 
than that of any animal. Their daughters 
were lovely and strong, the clear complex- 
ion, the beautiful hair, the sound teeth, 
the roses in the ch«eks were all their own 
"property. The artificialities were u te\ and 
far between." The dyspeptic was unknown,' 
and when first be appeared he was regard- 
ed with contempt by the simple-minded 
• people, who supposed he had done some- 



The experience of our graduates in their 
relations with black and white is of course 
a varied one, scattered as they are through 
various parts of the/ South. They very 
generally, however, demonstrate the wis- 
dom of attending to their own important 
work, and not sacrificing teaching to poli- 
tics. 

Gkoroia, April 10, 1877. 
My Dear Teacher .—Yours of the 5th inst. 
was duly received and 1 am more than glad 
to hear from you. I was not ; fixed in re- 
gard to my school wages, and it. still remains 
unpaid. I suppose that you have heard of the 
trouble of the two political parties in S. Car- 
olina. Had it uot been lor that my school 
certificates would have been settled with ; but 
owing to both parties claiming their Gov- 
ernors they were unable to collect any taxes, 
but as it is settled, I believe, in favor of Hamp- 
ton, I hope that they are now able to collect 
taxes and pay the baek school funds. The 
schools of this county (Mcintosh) have not 
been opened for the fiscal year. The exaniujay' 
tion comes oft on the 12th day of May, anirl 



Mercury exterminates fleas and bugs, 
but I think cleanliness the best and per- 
haps the only preventive. The common 
house-fly I do not molest, believing that 



! tosh pays her school debts pr< 
I is not home now, but I am tendii 
nee of some ' iness for him, as Ordinary or Ji 



three years, as a .eacher, in this State, I as- bate of Mcintosh Co., until he_ i» Present 

- ~- showing more de- We have to work very hard down here to 



sure you there could be : 
scriptive of the growing condition of the col- 
ored people in this State than the «*«■ 



it more than compensates for its trouble credited to your paper. For with the freedmen 



and the animalcules which _ always > arise 1 ^^g^M^ tette bread that parl^ 
from the putrefaction . of decaying 8ul> - 1 f or the crystal waters at which others 
stances during warm weather. 

So also with the birds, they capture a 
large share of the insects in the larva 
state, and thus millers are prevented 
from depositing their eggs for future 



worms. As to the loss of fruit by the 
birds, the latter are always sure to be on 
hand in force in the season of ripe fruit, 
whether they come early to take the 
worms or not. 

For the residue of insects that infest 
my vegetable garden^ I find that the lab- 



drink; when they believe that "happy 
man that flndeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding; for the merchandise 
of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold." And 
the sole reason advancement is uot at present 
more common among them is not because 
they do not know the worth -of intelligence, 
but because thev are of opinion their efforts 
will not secure "them mental culture unless 
aided by the school room, because they lack 
the unyielding perseverance necessary to ac- 
quire intelligence. And believing, as I 



keep out of the way of the ignorant colored 
people; they don't want to see an intelligent 
or well-bred young man keep out of all loaf- 
ers' company. Jf you do keep out of all row- 
dies' and drunkards' company ;they say that 
you think yourself better than they are. They 
want you to go about and abusegood respect- 
able democratic white men, and also colored 
men that go along and behave themselves. If 
the ignorant see you talking with a white man 
that is a Democrat they will call yon a Demo- 
crat. I always say to them, Whether he is a 
Democrat or a Republican, let ns live together 
in peace. * ,1 ... 

I await an early reply from you, though you 
are so busy, I shall say at some leisure time. 
My respects to all, teachers and students. 
Mother and all send much love for.you. With 
much respect to you, I remain your 8~ 
ate scholar, 
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TO-DAY- 

Lo, here bath been dawning 

Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let It 

Slipytseless away ? 

Out of eternity 

Thla new day Is born; 
Into eternity 
. At night will return. 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did; 
So soon it' forever 

From all eyes is hid. 



Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let It 
Slip useless away I 

— T- CarlyU. 



A SAGE ON EARLY RISING. 

When, you And an unwillingness to rise earlv 
in the morning, make this short speech to your- 
self ; I'm getting up now to do the business of 
a man; and am 1 out of humor for going about 
that I was made for and for the sake of which 
I was sent into the world 1 Was I then design- 
ed for nothing but to doze and batten beneath 
the counterpane? Well, but this is a comfort, 
able way of living. Granting that, wast thou 
born only for pleasure; were you never to do 
anything t I thought action bad been the end 
of your being, Pray look upon the plants and 
birds, the pismires, spiders and bees, andyou'll 
see them all regular and industrious, exerting 
their nature and busy in their station. For 
shame I Shall a spider act like a spider and 
and make the most of her matters, and sban't a 
man act like a man? Why don't you rouse 
your faculties and manage up to your kind? 
For all that there's no living without rest 
True; but then let's follow Nature's direction, 
and not take too much of it. Providence [does 
not grant force and faculties at random; but 
everything is made for some end. The sun, as 
high as it is, has its brightness assigned; and 
so nave the celestial deities. And where's the 
wonder of all this? But pray whal were you 
made for? For your pleasure ? Common sense 
wont bear so scandalous an answer.— Marcus 
Auretiue. 



came modestly-forward to take up the bur- 
dens tlint pence had brought. Profound si- 
lence fell upon the multitude ns Washington 
responded solemnly to the reading 1 of the 
oath of office, "I swear so help me God." 
Then, amid cheers, the display of flags 
and the ringing of all tlic bells in the 
city, our first President turned to face the 
duties his countrymen had iin|uised upon 
him. In sight of those who would have 
made an idol of him, Washington's first act 
was to seek the Bid of other strength than his 
own. In the calm sunshine of tft».t April af- 
ternoon, fragrant with the presence of seed-i 
time and the promise of harvest, we leave him 
on his knees m old St. Paul's, Iwwed with 
the simplicity of u child at the feet of the Su- 
preme Kifder of the universe.— Srribner. 



MODOOS AT HOME. 



wing of 



Sleep is the Best Stimulant. — The best pos- 
sible thing for a man to do when he feels too 
weak to carry anything through, is to go to bed 
and sleep as long as he can. This is the Only 
recuperation of brain power; because during 
sleep the brain is in a state of rest, in a -condi- 
tion to receive and appropriate particles of nu- 
triment from the blood, which uke the place 
of those which have been consumed, by previ- 
ous labor, since the very act of thinking burns 
up solid particles, as every turn of the wheel or 
screw of the steamer is the result of consump- 
tion by fire of the fuel in the furnace. The 
supply of consumed brain substance can only 
be had from the nutritive particles in the blood 
which were obtained from the food eaten previ- 
ously; and the brain is so constituted that it can 
best received and appropriate to Itself those 
nutritive particles during a state of rest, of quiet 
and stillness of sleep. Mere stimulants supply 
nothing in themselves; they goad the brain, and 
force it to a greater consumption of its substance 
until it is so exhausted that there is not power 
enough left to receive a supply. 



inolTCf rt'fv " 6 who 5°'?K to the ?"' de «™ me otner tnuian scnooi 
&*te2S5SSt*SS^ft ■*«* the different Mbe* 



Our picture, engraved from th 
an artist who spent une time sketching 
Indian rillBge, shows us hmv a young brave 
gets himself up, with the help of his squaw, 
for a grund fenst or council or " war path." 
"She takes great pride," we are told, in 
r adorning her own particular bravejin the 
highest style of -savage art." Paiuting his face 
is the most important part of the toiletj Black 
in winter, and red or yellow in summer are 
the fashionable colors:, but for a very grand 
occasion, streaks of all colors are the proper 
thing. But whatever brilliant hue is selected, 
is laid on over the last coat without washing 
off either old paint or dirt. Then with some 
dashing eagle's feathers, many strings of wam- 

Eum and beads, leggins and moccasins em- 
roidered' with porcupine quill, the indispen- 
sable blanket, and as - likely as not some 
illfltting and ridiculously incongruous gar- 
ment of civilization he has bought at the 
Agency, our modern Modoc brave is ready for 
the pow-wow, or the war. trail. 

Nearly four hundred years ago it is, since 
Columbus discovered America; two hundred 
and fifty siuce Virginia and Massachusetts 
were settled,— yet these wild men of the woods 
are as wild as ever. Yet they can be reclaimed 
and .civilized, difficult as that may seem, and 
our people are more and more coming to the 
conclusion that it is better to civilize than to 
exterminate them. The Indian may never 
hnve been the noble savage of Cooper's novels, 
perhaps he is quite as bad, as treacherous and 
degraded as more recent writers have painted 
him, but low and fierce as he is, he is not 
utterly irreclaimable. 

The Indian exhibit at the Centennial did 
mugh to interest people In the Indians. Bet 
sides the curious specimens illustrating his 
savage life, tents and arrows and war canoes, 
there were shown many specimens of his in- 
dustry and skill in the arts of civilization, and 
even of school work. Carpets and cloth woven 
at the Yankton Agency. Dakotah, cabinet 
work, and a dnuble-bladed pocket-knife. Even 
newspapers, so special a growth of civiliza- 
tion, flourish at several of the Indian stations. 
The Cherokee Advocate, printed and edited by 
a Cherokee at Tahlcquah, Indian Nation ; the 
Japi Oaye (word carrier), printed in English 
and Dakotah ; the Indian JourntU, printed at 
Muscogee, Creek Nation, and edited by an 
Indian. There was even a paper, Our Monthly, 

Srinted by boys in the Tallehosse Station 
chool, who had never seen a printing-press 
before they undertook this work. 

The Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw and Semi- 
nole Nations support and manage their own' 
169 schools, with 189 , teachers, and 4,400 
scholars. The other Indian schools in this 



and villages and churches are springing up. 

The handful of Modoc warriors in Florida, 
held as prisoners in the fort at St. Augustine, 



now rely upon thein as upon any garrison 
should the Fort be attacked. He has trained 
them to work and admitted teachers and mis- 
sionaries among them. They seem to have a 
special fondness for drawing, end like to moke 
up little books of their sketches of braves in 
war point, wigwams and southern scenes, 
done with the brightest of crayon pencils. 
One sketch we have seen was quite remarka- 
ble as being drawn from memory after only 
one glance at the scene — the unloading of a 
steamer. As the gentleman showing, it to us 
remarked,— it is curious to see the noted pow- 
ers of acute observation whicjTwe have been 
accustomed to associate with Indian scouts 
detecting an enemy's trail among fallen leaves, 
now turned to such harmless and civilized 
uses. 

A committee of the Society of Friends called 
on President Hayes recently and presented to 
him a report of their work, undertaken eight 
years ago among the Indians of twenty-six 
tribes. They feel satisfied that civilization is 
progressing steadily among the Indians, and 
conclude their address with these beautiful 
and hopeful words: 

"We have faith in the future, and looking 
to one Father in Heaven with our own earnest 
exertions we believe that in after years all the 
tribes under our care will cease to be a source 
of trouble to the Government, and that in due 
time they may be converted into useful citi- 
zens of the United States. Earnestly desiring 
that God may endow thee with wisdom which 
cometh from above, and give thee strength for 
all the duties which devolve upon thee, and 
assuring thee of our loving sympathy and' 
prayer, we are thy friends." 



INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY. 



BY REV. JAMES MITCHELL. 



A Conference at Brussels-Objects stated by E: 



those who go next Summer for the first time I'll 
tell what they are and how to make them. In 
the first place the gathering of sea-weed is more 
successful just after a storm, when the angry 
waters have cast upon the sand their richest 
weeds. Gather into a basket your kelps, moss- 
es, and weeds, and when you get home you can 
set them away for a day or two, as they do not 
spoil by keeping. Then float them upon thick 
white or pink tinted paper. Take a pretty and 
perfect scallop shell — such as you find on 
nearly any beach^-and lay it upon the paper. 
Trace around it and cut out, keeping the shape 
as nearly as possible. Take a dozen of these 
leaves for a book. For the covers use two scal- 
lop shells, perforating the flange in two places, 
inclose the leaves between 'them and punch 
holes through them, so you may pass a narrow 
ribbon or silk cord through. Then tie to the 
cord a blue or pink bow or ribbon, and your al- 
bum is finished, and is a charming little souve- 
nir of a seaside visit for yourself or some 
friend. 



ported by the United States Government and 
managed by missionaries, and attended by 
about 3,000 children. 

Agricultural Fairs are held yearly in the In- 
dian Territory, and prizes are given for fine 
horses and cattle and produce. Some of the 
wildest tribes attend, and much good is done 
by encouraging agricultural pursuits among 
them. 

The Cherokee*, Creeks, Choctsws I and 
Chickesuws may be said indeed to be really 
civilized, and this has been brought about bv 
the labors of missionaries of .various denomi- 
nations — Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians 
and Friends. The tribes profess Christianity 
and live in jood villages. The Cherokees 
have a form of government baaed on that of 
the United States; the sale of liquor is pro- 
hibited, and the observance of the Sabbath 
enforced. Half the tribal revenue is devoted 
Ji> the support and education of orphans. 
fThey have Bibles and newspapers and books 



i printed in their own lani 
Washington's Inaoqdbai. Prayer.— There The labors of Bishop 



came a sunshiny day in April, 1789, when 
George Washington, President elect of the 
United States by the. unanimous voice of the 
people,' stood on a balcony in front of the 
Senate Chamber in the old Federal Hall on 
Wall street, to take the oath of office. An 
immense multitude filled the streets, and the 
windows and roofs of the adjoining houses. 
Clad in a suit of dark brown cloth of Ameri- 
can manufacture, with hair powdered, and 
with white silk stockings, silver shoe-buckles 
and steel-hilted dress sword, th* hero who 
had led the colonies to their independence 



pple and Bishop 
Hare in the far western stations of Nebraska 
and Minnesota and Dakotah, have been won- 
derfully successful. 

Even the Modocs, the fierce tribe whose very 
name was a terror a few years ago, till their 
leader, Captain Jack, was hung, and his chief 
warriors either executed with him or sent to 
Florida as prisoners, are making astonishing 
progress in civilization. Some beautiful quilts 
mad* by Modoc girls who were sent to the 
Cherokee Nation to be educated after the war, 
were exhibited at the Centennial . The schools 
established in the tribe are flourishing; farms 



:ary 

menta-Our Colored People can And a Noble Field 

der Her Standard for Honor and Empire— We should 
organize a G e ^graphical Society. 

King Leopold, of Belgium, lately called to- 
gether an international congress of the friends 
of African civilization, consisting of about twen- 
ty eminent travellers, explorers and learned 
men — eminent in the work they had done for 
Africa. They met qn September 11, 1876, in 
the city of Brussels, and were the guests of that 
enlightened monarch. 

The object of the meeting, as stated by the 
King, was " to discuss the present condition of 
Africa, the results already obtained and those 
which remain to be accomplished." 

To this congress one or two Americans were 
invited— among them Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, 
the President of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, whose life long service In the cause of 
Africa entitled him to this regard. We are sor- 
ry to learn that professional duties prevented 
him from rendering this service, but rejoice that 
the movement originating In Brussels has been 
a success, and that auxiliary committees, aa 
Leopold calls them, are being organized, the 
objects of which are to promote in all proper 
ways the enlightenment and civilization of 
Africa. 

In examining the maps 'we discover that there 
is greater breadth of surface in the Continent of 
Africa than in that of North America, by near 
2,000.000 square miles. 

Englsnd is alive to the value of this African 
empire, and bids fair to outstrip all her rivals 
in her sure and firm plantations along the outer 
coasts of that wonderful land ; aa yet she has 
done little more; for the interior is interdicted 
to the white man. Bat let 
works and draw our inference therefrom. 

Beginning at the north-west, she commands 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the guns of that 
impregnable fortress overlook the Empire of 
Morocco on the south side of the Straits — sail 
from thence up the Mediterranean/ we find her 
entrenched in Malta, there her numerous guns 
overlook Tunis and Tripoli— likewise guarding 
the way to Egypt, which, when you reach, you 
find her the commercial and landed partner of 
the Khedive, by recent purchase of stock in the 
Sues Canal, that unites the waters of the Med- 
iterranean and the Bed Sea. These two sheets 
of water, about 4,000 miles long from Gibral- 
tar to the " Straits of Babel Mandeb" wash the 
whole northern shore of this vast continent, and 
once embarked at Gibraltar, yon can sail round 
this grand country as round an island, without 
disembarking or changing ship, a voyage of 
nearly 16,000 miles will encircle that land. . 

In Egypt, England has territorial rights, 
lately acquired In connection with the great 
canal, that will justify her In planting the 
standard of St. George on Egyptian territory, 
in the event of war in the East. Sailing down 
the Bed Sea, (called so because of the coral and 
other formations in the -bottom that give the 
waters a red tinge,) we find the fresh traces of 
her power In Abyssinia; a haughty and' semi- 
savage Emperor punished, and respect secured, 
if not a hostage, la the English education of his 
son, among the scenes of London and Oxford. 
Then, as you pass out of that lone red sheet of 
water into the Indian Ocean, you find the stand- 



ard of England commanding the Straits of Bab 
el Mandeb, as at the western gate of these Afri- 
can waters, thence sailing southward along the 
eastern shore of Africa, we find English com. 
mere* and power lodged at sundry points there- 
on, for 4,900 miles until you reach her great 
stronghold in the extreme'' south, at the -Cape 
of Good Hope, where in that temperate clime 
she is spreading ont her dominions with sur- 
prising rapidity,— this, by the way, is the only 
colony of England in Africa that has as yet ex- 
tended Into the interior. Sailing from thence 
northward along the Western coast 6,900 miles, 
" to the place of beginning," we find her in the 
numerous coast factories and trading settle- 
ments, with her people well protected by her 
flag; we find her at " Cape Coast Castle," inuth 
of our American colony of Liberia, and in Sur- 
ra Leone on the north of Liberia, our little re- 
public sandwiched in between her possessions, 
and so on "to the place of beginning^" as w» 
say when we run off a tract of land, and fix its 
boundaries so as to make a conveyance of the 
title. 

Such are the lines of England's new and 
magnificent empire, far exceeding in extent 
anything she now holds, containing about 
11,000,000 square miles of territory, three- 
fourths of which is of boundless fertility diver- 
sified with mountain and lowland; mountain 
ranges with summits covered with perpetuaK 
Bnow, while on the lower terraces and in the 
green valleys, the tropical fruits, plants and 

Sowers grow and bloqm in perpetual Summer 

lakes and rivers that fir exceed the lakes and 
rivers of America — and the land is said) to con- 
tain one hundred millions of human beings, a 
population insignificant for such a territory ; it H 
is capable of sustaining eight or ten times that 
number. • ] 

France. Portugal, and some of the German 
States have small holdings in Africa, but none 
of sufficient breadth or power to affect the final 
dominion of England— her African Empire is 
assured, her travellers and explorers have for 

many years carried, her policy and infiaence in 
the interior— in that African stronghold she is 
safe from all the designs and ambition of her 
great rival, Russia. 

Let her go on and develop Africa, giving it 
to Christ. , 



80TJTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 

Hon. W. A. B. Cameron, late a member of 
the Congress of the South African Republic, 
and its commissioner at the Exposition, at a 
meeting held on the Centennial grounds, 
Philadelphia, gave a very interesting account 
of the educational, political, and material 
condition of that country, which has, since 
his address, put itself under allegiance to the 
British government. Mr. Geo'. Slay Powell, 
the chairman, made the opening ' address on 
African topography and climate, and 
duced Mr. Cameron, who gave ah aco 
his observations in the diamond fields i 
but not in .the Republic. " Over £8,t 
in value of gems had been secured ther 
in the last few years.'* He stated that during 
the last year he had dug about a hundred 
pounds weight in gold in the Transvaal. He 
added that a liberal policy was being pursued 
in relation to education in the Republic; that 
its financial condition, instead of being weak, 
as had been represented, was strong. He 
churned that the history of Africa showed that 
republics flourished there better than did 
colonies. 

Miss Russell, Mr. Cameron's sis 
native of Southern Africa and dai = 
English merchant of Pretoria, the" ■__ 
the Republic, read an admirable paper "on 
the history of the country, and its- social, 
political, religious, educational and material 
interests." 

It was a great gratification to have so much 
interesting and hopeful information in regard 
to a region too little known to command, as it 
should, our active sympathies. Gen Armstrong 
examine her out- ; and others made* remarks of appreciation of 
' what had been enjoyed, and after a hearty ex- 
pression of thanks on the part of the audience, 
the reception adjourned. 



CONGREGATIONAL. 



Goino to Texas.— The American Miuion- 
ary appeals to friends for aid to establish a 
Normal and Collegiate School at Austin, Tex- 
as. The appeal says: 

Texas is rapidly filling up with people. The 
drift of the colored population in the South- 
west tends strongly in that direction. The 
educational advantages offered in . that State 
to colored people are meager indeed: Aa the 
case now stands there are no public schools in 
Texas for white or colored, and the new con- 
stitution, which is certain to be adopted will 
secure to colored people only (1.25 per schol- 
ar for school purposes for a year, giving 
them practically next to no educational 
advantages. The friends of the colored 
people in Texas are becoming alarmed at 
their rapid influx into the Bute, and the 
danger to it and them, if they are left' thus 
destitute. These friends are ready to l 
any plans for colored schools, and es 
schools. 'that train them as teachers 
preachers. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



A GRADUATE'S EXPEEIEBOE. 

BT FBAHK THIUO. 



Bat Vmr, Vs., 1877. 

It has beep thought that the experience of 
a teacher identified with the cause of education 
among the colored people, would be in order 
upon this, the Seventh Anniversary of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

I began the work of teaching in the Fall of 
'74, and have taught ever; scholastic year 
since. The word teach, I find, aa it is used 
with reference to the colored people has a 
three-fold meaning, and signifies more than 
merely hearing the children's lessons and at- 
tending to the wants of the schoolroom. 
Therefore I have not been simply engaged in 
the capacity of a school teacher, in the small 
confines of a log cabin, but jm the world as a 
practical man and citizen. My field of use- 
fulness has been broad ; my teaching varied 
and my influence extensive either for good or 
evil. And thus it is with every teacher 
among the colored people. To say that there 
is a great deal of work to do in Virginia 
among the freedmen, is merely a repetition of 
the story of twelve years ago. The question 
' now is, is the work going on and with what 
success, and what are the signs of a brighter 
and more hopeful future for the Negro in 
Ameriea. In 1876 the Free School System in 



this State empoyed 600 teachers in the col- mini , of our American people, 
ored schools. Many taught together in the 1 rwi _h„ t 
same school, m iking a much less number of 
schools. A th rd more teachers might have 
been employed in colored schools to advan- 
tage throughout the State. Out of this num- 
ber of teachers I suppose that about two-thirds 
were preparing to do ordinary teaching, and 
the other one-third was laying an imperfect 
foundation, -which must be relaid and re-ad - 



of the children upon them has been very re 
markable in many instances. Their eyes have 
been opened to the importance of education 
and of their being able to do their own busi- 
ness. They are taught by their children in 
many cases; thus showing great anxiety for 
improvement let it come as it guy. They are 
learning to read, write and cipher with appa- 
rent ease notwithstanding the impediments of 
old age and daily toil. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to say 
that I have never been thrown into business 
contact with finer men than the officers em- 

Sloyed in the Free School system in the 
tate of Virginia. I have met them as ac- 
quaintances, and as entire strangers, and all of 
my meetings with them, whether social or 
business-like,, have been characterized by the 
utmost respect. Their complaint is that they 
are unable to procure good teachers. And this 
see ms to be the key-note complaint of every 
Superintendent whose acquaintance I have 
have made from the Virginia and Tennessee 
line, to the Eastern shore of Virginia. 

The time seems to be at hand when color 
is regarded but as a surface matter, and 
principle the whole man. It is no longer a 
cause of business separation and not a sym- 
bol of official incapability. Men arc being 
known, net by the color of their faces, but 
by patriotiem, fidelity and integrity. I 
am glad to say that those things which 
characterize the man and not the face arc 
more and more occupying the eyes and 
minis of our American people. - And we 
thank God for what our eyes see and hearts 
and . minds feel and know, in this the be- 

S'nning of ' another century in American 
dependence. The negro is buying hithome 
by the side of hie white brother here and 
there, and providing for bis posterity. Many 
have bought farms, and have done much to- 
ward furnishing them with suitable conven- 



people for over two hundred years. And al- 
lowing that they are offensive,- shall we not 
work and waft for a change to come ?. (Yea, I 
think I hear a response, " we will.") Now to 
the student* of the Institute individually: We 
are in the spirit of a better day ; to us this year 
has not only been a new year in the order of 
time, but an epoch which is the beginning of 
a brighter page in the history of our people. I 
trust that we shall appreciate the evidences of 
that time, not far distant, when a better and 
more perfect reciprocity shall exist between 
the classes of this country. And again may 
we learn all the lessons that may be taught us 
through the respect recently shown by our 
President to Frederic Douglass and John 
M. Langston. May we adopt the language of 
king Solomon to the daughters of Jerusalem, 
-'lam black, but comely * * * look not 
upon me because I am black. 

Respectfully, 

<f — Fbahk. Trigg. Jh. 



CAN WE HOT IMPBOVE? 

A Letter to the Wert Va. Journal, from a Hampton 



., , iences. They show determination and great 

jusred by their successors, i My own .personal . tience in \ ne acQuirement of property, 
experience has been that the untrain«l and ' And we ^ h „ Te no 4 brighter tokens ofth.ir 
unprepared teacher is a hindrance to a healthy |future 9tatu8 „„,, ma £, as a , ■ 



wr-.^.™ u . w » •iciuij | future 9tatu8 nn(l su( , ce , a as „ people in 

f^r"*'j;^"'? !nC ?«' n any , COn ; m ! 1 ' 1 i t - T '. °i r| America. We thank God that they are not 
back counties are suffering fearfully for reach- tetht ,„ t bM declaration that 

*?'. T .I.™* n ™ e i m * j e m "S* every man shall live by the sweat of his 
of, but that is all. T^he undcr-graduate teach- . orow . f or they already know that work is 

m^succ^ul^ 

Sr/nTa r£S™rj£l ^ im r d . iatc ,. di8<:i - ! One of their greatest impediments is the 
pline of a Kormal training school; though „ of liquor ,„*, toUcco ; p ThlJV suend . 

| great deal of their earnings for these articles 
which satisfy them not; but rob them of | 



IKHIGBATION STATISTICS. 1 

Official information received at the United 
States bureau of statistics at Washington, 
shows that during the' month of October, 1876, 
there arrived at the port of New York 6,550 
immigrants, of whom 3,628 were males and 
2,922 females. Nationalities: From England. 
1,847; 8eotland, 210; Wales and the £le of 
Man, 20; Ireland, 910; Germany, 2,016; Aus- 
tria, 289; Sweden, 204; Norway, 120; Den- 
mark, 48; France, 328 ; \ Switzerland, 155; 
Spain, 20; Italy, 223; Holland, 32; Belgium, 
14; Russia, 487; Poland; 6; Hungary, 20; 
Turkey, Guatemala, Venezuela, Persia, Ma- 
deria and Australia, 1 each; Greece, Nov* Sco- 
tia and Hayti, 5 each; Japan, 8; Canada, 24; 
Mexico, 12; Chili and Africa, 2 each; Cuba 
16; Bermuda, 8; Sicily 10- Gibraltar, 4; born 
as sea, 4. In addition to the above 3,200 pas- 
rers arrived during ttuvmonfth of October, 
this number 2,860 were citizens of the 
United States and 344 temporary r Tl 



they may know more of books. 

What we want to-day, among us, are men 
and women in whom the foundation stones 
of education have been laid, and who will lay 
well the principles of an American negro civ- 
ilization. It is my humble opinion so far as I 
have been permitted t o sec ; 'that the teachers 
from this Institution— I say this Institution 
because it is the Institute in the State which 
furnishes -teachers for the colored race- -are 
working earnestly, and not simply actuated 
in view of their compensation, but philan- 
tbropically. A proof of their work is seen in 
the fact that the children are growing more 
in love with.. their books, and are learning 
the lesson : that ' 1 wisdom is a defence, and 
money is a defence ; but the excellency of 
knowledge is that wisdom giveth life to them 
that have it."; The progress of the colored 
children in many places is very noticeable, so 
much so that the attention of some of the most 
embittered and implacable enemies of the 
Free School system and Negro civilization, 



peaceful homes and comfortable livings. I 
think my hardest task has been to meet my 
people simply enough, wisely enough, and 
harmlessly enough. Doubtless some of my 
hardest times,- since I have . been teaching 
have had their spring in my own imprudence. 
And I think too, that their hardest times 
have come from their own blundeis ; and 
some their most beneficial lesssons have come 
out of their hardships. These lessons have 
appealed to them in tones louder than the 
human voice, and as lasting as the memory. 

My people everywhere I have been, great- 
ly lack- steadiness of character and purpose. 
In their business affairs and political, and 
religious opinions they are sadly unstable. 
There is too much discordance and want of 
unity among us as a people who must be pro- 
gressive or degenerate. There is too little 
love of race and race aggrandizement and 



has becu arrested and they are compelled to ° mu<:h jealousy at each other's worldly 
openly to manifest their admiration "for the g*' n • to ° much looking over the beam to see 
zeal and susceptibility which these children ,he mot0 - 8nd toa ,lttle Peonage of one an- 
exhibit. I notice wherever I travel, the' need , oth "' s enterprise, in order to grow strong 
of more proficiency in the school-room. De- i and self-sustaining. 



mauds for new aciiool house sites are being 
made yearly. Making it all the more neces- 
sary, that the very best material our race con- 
tains, shall be worked up and moulded in our 
Normal schools and other institutions, if we 
would accomplish the great ends of the 
school-room. (And how this may -be done, 
has been a subject of much thought among 
- teachers and others interested in the work of 
education among the negroes in Virginia.) 
There are scattered throughout this State 
young men and women who have fine talents 
for cultivation, but most pitiably, are debarred 
the privileges offered them in this and other 
institutions on account of poverty. : They are 
unable to meet their bills, regularly. Some 
can pay a portion of their periodical indebt- 
ness, and others, nothing. And yet our hope 
for the negro's salvation lies right in this 
class of your boys and girls ! It is becom- 
ing more evident every day, even to the 
commonalty of freedmen, that they must be 
their own educators, if they would be edu- 
cated at all. They are beginning to see too, 
that of the two races who have been teaching 
among them, their own color have been far 
more succeessful when prepared for the work. 
The success of the colored teacher has not 
been in that he was better prepared intellec- 
tually, for the work, but that from living 
with and being among them, his knowledge 
of the children at home and at school is 
thorough ; and enables him to do them more 
good than can the teacher who does not meet 
them at the boarding place and fireside. Much 
good has been done and is being done the 
parents through the children. The influence 



Our colored church organizations have made 
comparatively little progress in their callings. 
It is true that the colored people ore very for- 
mal in their religion, nnd while this is a fact, 
I firmly believe that their intentions are good, 
and that their errors are of the head and not 
of the heart. In looking back to the'past we 
find that times have changed and people have 
changed too; but the peculiarities of a col- 
ored sanctuary of a score of years ago remains 
to be changed. I think one of the reasons for 
the inefficiency of so .many of our ministers, 
is that their means of acquiring pulpit profi- 
ciency are so very limited. In the first place, 
as a common thing, they have very small and 
not very choice libraries, and no other source 
to look for information. Many take only one 
paper, and others none. The paper taken is 
very often the production bur most insignifi- 
cant presses. Hence much confused teaching 
in our pulpits ; and not enough simplicity ; too 
much surface and sameness, and not enough 
depth and variety. My conviction' has always 
been tbat our benevolent institutions have 
paid too little attention to this department of 
civilizing influence in the South. To say that 
the colored people may be met more to advan- 
tage at- the church than any other place, is sim- 
ply making a statement, which verifies itself. 

I have enumerated some the principal errors, 
that I notice among my people, and shall I 
stop at that 1 Nay, I would censure myself 
without giving a reason for it. I think that 
there is too little patlehce exercised with the 
remembe ranees of the old institution slavery. 
We may reject them with all our nature, yet 
they are the results of the condition of these 



Editor* Journal: — This question has. pre- 
sented itself to me. "can we not improve?" 
I mean the colored people, for I am a colored 
man myself, or rather a boy. When I look 
over the record of the colored people for the 
last ten years, I see many things for which they 
ought to be praised, but again when I look on 
the other side I see many things that we might 
improve ourselves in faster than we have done. 
First., let us take up the matter of education. 
DoesSsach parent do all in his power to give 
his child an education ? Does each parent con- 
sider the importance of educating .his child ? 
The time has come when we are expected to 
play our part in this republic as American cit- 
izens. Let every parent then see that his child 
is led to perform his duty as an American cit- 
izen. The time is fast coming when bondage 
can no longer be a plea for our ignorance. 
Our many friends who have stood by us 
in the past, and who arc still willing to be- 
friend us, want to see us accomplish some- 
thing ourselves . 

I know thai there are many who will plead 
jwverty as a reason for not educating them- 
selves and their children, but let such look at 
Vice-presiden'.. Henry Wilson, who amid pov- 
erty and discouragements, rose from 'the shoe- 
maker's bench to one of the Nation's highest 
officers. Let such, also, look at Abraham 
Lincoln who rose from the humble log cabin 
to the Presidency of the greatest republic on 
earth. Let them remember the old maxim, 
"where there is a will there is a way," and 
take courage and resolve never to give up in 
despair of getting on education till they have 
exhausted all the means in their power. I am 
afraid that there arc too many of our people 
who do not improve the privileges they have 
within their reach. I am afraid that there are 
too many who spend too great a portion of 
their time in street walking or in vain or vile 
talk. I think there ore many who, if they 
would count up the time spent by them in viun 
and idle street talk, would find it to amount 
to hours and days enough in which they might j 
have obtained for themselves a valuable and 
respectable education. If we expect to make 
an intelligent nation we have no time to spend 
in idleness. It behooves us to properly em- 
ploy every minute of our time. If the colored 
man will only improve his opportunities and 
persevere, I believe the time is not far distant 
when a great portion of them will be equal in 
education, equal in wealth, equal in civiliza- 
tion, and equal in everything that tends 
toward human advancement, to any nation or 
people on earth. B. W. T. 



Wind Isstrouekts.— Dr. Burg, a French 
physician, has published a little book in which 
he endeavors to controvert, by reference to his" 
own observations and experience, the notion 
commonly entertained thit the use of wind 
instruments is injurious toj personSyCharacter- 
ized by pectoral weakness. He remarks, — 
-'Many philanthropists, on seeing our yourg 
military musicians wield enormous wind in- 
struments, have sorrowed over the few years 
the poor fellows have to live. Well, they are 
mistaken. All the men whose business is to 
try the wind instruments made at' the -various 
factories before sending them off for sale are, 
without exception, free from pulmonary affec- 
tions. I have known many who on entering 
on this calling were very delicate, and who, 
nevertheless, though their duty obliged them 
to blow for hours together, enjoyed perfect 
health after a certain time. , I myself am an in- 
stance of this. My mother died of consump- 
tion, eight children of hers fell victims to the 
same disease, and only three of us survive — 
und we all three pluy windinstruments. The 
day is not far distant, perhaps, when physi- 
cians will have recourse to: our dreaded art in 
order to conquer pulmonary diseases.'' 



A -work just published in England, entitled 
"The Border Lands of Islam and Europe," 
has the following statistics in regard to the 
mixed chortxtcr of the population of Bulga- 
ria: ** j . 

"These consist of about one million and a- 
half cf Bulgarians and of half a million of Os- 1 
manli Turks, and of 80,000 to 100,000 Tar- 1 
tars. The Circassians are about 80,000, the 
Albanians 110,000, and -the Roumanians 40,000; , 
the Gipsies amount to '.'5.000. and the Jews to 
about 10,000. There are also 10,000 Arme- 
nians and an equal number of Russians. The 
Greeks are 8,000, und ihe Servians 5,000; be- 
sides a few Italians and Germans, not togeth- 
er more than a thousand. 

"The Bulgarians are of Sclavic origin. 
The country now known as Bulgaria was, be- 
fore the year 679, occupied by Slavs, who had 
driven southwards or exterminated the old 
Thracian race. These settlers, known by the 
the name of the seven tribes, were in their 
turn, subdued by the more warlike tribe of 
Bulgares, who descended from their resorts 
on the Volga, and who, like the Turks, were 
of Tartar or Finnic origin. The Bulgares, af- 
ter giving their name to the country and the 
language, became absorbed in the more nu- 
merous Slavic race, but not without blending 
with it 'certain Tartar characteristics of fea- 
ture and disposition, whichyare still to be rec- 
ognized in greater or less degree in the exist- 
ing Slavo-Bulgariaus." 



PB0DU0TI0H OF SILVER. 

Tho yield of the Mexican mines since the 
conquest up to 1860 amounted to (-2,039,000,- 
000, and all from a comparatively limited dis- 
trict. The registered coinage of the mint of 
Mexico' for the last 135 years ending January 
1st, 1874,1 amounts to (1,942,973,107, and tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that up to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century Mex- 
ico paid a tribute of one -fifth or twenty per 
cent, of her yield of bullion to the King of ' 
Spain, the result seems astounding. The fol- 
lowing is the registered yield of a few silver 
mines on the American Confluent Many oth- 
ers could be given: 

Biscennia Silver mines (16,341,000 

Sauta Anna silver mines 21,347,210 

Valeneta " " 81,813,486 

Bio Grande " '• ...650,000,000 

Sierra Madre " " 800,000,000 

VetaMadre " " 385,985,736; 

The silver mines on the Comstock Lode paid 
their stockholders the enormout turn of ottr 
(20,000,000 dividend! for the tear 1873. The 
Panilian silver mine produced (20,000 per day 
for five years, when it was stopped by a flood ,' 
of water. After being opened again it produc- 
ed in ten years (50,000,000. It again laid 
idle until 1871, when work was once more re- 
sumed, and an annual yield- realized of (13,- 
400,000. The.best silver mines are those of 
high altitudes. This is true of the Mexican 
and South American mines as well as those of 
our own country. The Potosi mines, which 
have produced over one thousand millions of 
dollars, are about 12,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Thote of Colorado, as the Terrible, 
Pelican, Moose, and far-famed Caribou, are 
about the same elevation. 




The statistics published by the Hawaiian 
Oaeette of the commerce and agriculture of the 
Sandwich Islands for the year 1878, show that 
the amount of sugar manufactured was 18,386 
tons — of which -300 tons were consumed at 
home— and the estimated yield for 1877 is 
16,000 tons. The United States took about 
12,000 tonsbf the orop of 1876. The growth 
of sugar planting may be inferred from the fact 
that the total exports of this staple in 1857 
were but 500,556 lbs., and as late as 1863 but 
5,292,121 lbs , while in 1876, 26,000,000.1b were 
raised. In rice there was an increased produc- 
tion, of 1,671,758 lbs. of i cleansed rice, of 
which 1,500,000 lbs. were needed for domestic 
consumption. The gain for 1877 over 1876, 
willfully equal that of 1876 over 1875. The 
value exported of domestic goods last year was 
(2,054,158. The combined value of foreu ' 
and domestic exported goods was (2,241.0c 
while the total amouut of imported oommo 
ties was worth (1.811.771. showing a balance I I 
of trade in favor of the Islands of (429,271.- 
Paeifle Exchange. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HAMPTON nrSTITUTE LECTURES OH 
TEACHING; 

by prof. f. a. allen, 
lecture xii. > . 
School Life. 

The school life of the chilli is divided into 
1st. The How Period. 
2d. The Why Period. 
Or, we may call the first the Faith Period, or 
the Fact Period, and the second the Philo- 
sophical Period. 

The How Period is the period when 1 e is 
interested simply in learning how things are 
done — the processes of work. This period 
lasts perhaps, on the average, up to tw elve 
years of age. It depends, of course, upon cir- 
cumstances, — the child's mental ability and 
somewhat upon the degree df educanoi i he 
has had, or the degree to. which bis mind has 
been roused and matured — by books, or i aso- 
ciations, or experiences of life. I 

The Why Period is that when {he wan a to 
inquire into the reasonB of things, the philoso- 
phy of them ; not only to know how yot do 
something — an example in arithmetic, fo in- 
stance, -r-but why you do it so. 

Remember these, periods in your teaching. 
In arithmetic for example, teach first pro- 
cesses—second, analysis. Do not attempt t nal- 
ysis until the child is ready for it, by bein z sc 
familiar with the processes that his mini i> 
free to think and be curious about the rea ons 
for them. " 

Here are some things to be tuught in 
How Period— some convenient processes, and 
some advice as to teaching them: 

Teach your pupils the multiplication table 
skipping about. Do not be satisfied ' rith 
their knowing it only in rotation, though : hey 
learn it so first. I was teaching school myself 
hefore I could tell that seven times nine 
sixty-three without running through the w lole 
line to myself, 7 time* 1 are 7, 7 tmia 8 art 14, 
7 timet 8 are ai, &c. 

Never teach the addition or subtractio i or 
division tables. Take the black-board, w a 
piece of brown paper and pencil, and foi in a 
table or combination of figures, somethin 5 as 
follows : 



4 and 4 1 

5 and 3 \ are 8 

6 and i ) 
5 and 4 j 
and 8 V are 9 

7 and 8 ) Vl 
•5 and 5 ) 
and 4 
7 and 3 
IS and 5 

7 and 4 

8 and 3 



6 and 6 

7 and 5 I- are 13 

8 and 4 
7 and 6 1 , ' 

9 8 and 5 >' are 13 
' 9 and 4 ) 

7 and 71 

10 8 and 6 > are 14 

9 and 5 ) 



Interchange of experience and ideas as to 
tbe best methods of teaching, and to keep up 
an interest in the subject. They do great 
good, we find. 

In Bute* where there is no law to govern 
such things, it would be a good plan for 
teachers from neighboring schools to meet at 
their respective' school-houses alternately, 
every other Saturday, and bring up questions 
for . discussion, in relation to the different 
plans they may use in teaching. 

A teacher who tries no experiments, who 
teaches after the same old plan for ten or 
twenty years, cannot be called an experienced 
teacher. 

We must, as teachers, be well informed as 
to the"plans by which other and more expe- 
rienced teachers are working. 

There are several good works on the plan of 
teaching which I can recommend to you if 
they ever come within your reach. Among 
them are Page's "Theory and Practice in 
Teaching," Abbott's "Teacher" and "School 
Economy." 



A Christian Life. — A holy life is made up 
of a number of small things. Little words, 
not eloquent speeches or sermons; little deeds, 
not miracles, nor battles, nor one great, he- 
roic act, or mighty martyrdom, make up the 
true Christian life. 



"DiTsosi&Co. continue to publish quanti- 
ties of sparkling songs and pieces . We have 
received: 'The DuBt of a Rose,' song by J. 
R. Fairlamb. Also, 'I can't sing for Gold,' 
by M'Carroll, with beautiful sentiments and 
golden music. Also, a piquant little concert 
song, 'Little Jack Frost,' by Mrs. Carlton. 
Then there is 'The Ciar's March,' which wf 
may enjoy without tbe discomforts of a cam- 
paign. 'Out in the Green,.' a piece with 
smooth flowing music, not difficult, and ' Lit- 
tle Bells,' or 'Gustav's Glockchen, by Koel- 
ling. The last three are instrumental pieces.'' 



Among the very seasonable lyrics recently 
published by Oliver Ditson & Co. are: " Cow 
Bells in the Lane," by W. S. Hays. Music 
and words are good, and the picture title is a 
charming country scene. Then comes a song 
oflthe ocean, "Nancy Lee'" with a jolly 
"Yeo, ho 1" in it; and a brave song by Miss 
Lindsay, " My Laddie far away.'' 

The Piano music also has a sea-side flavor, 
being, 1st, "Sailor Chorus," from Wagner's 
Flying Dutchman, and 2d, " Beautiful Hud- 
son Waltz," by Nelson, after which we have, 
for contrast, "Little Jennie March," with a 
sweet air in it, and a good deal of brilliancy. 



A Postal Convention composed of detenu* from 
cities ud town* the SUMf^of Virginia, North and 



8 and 8 I are 18 

9 and 7 ( ttre 18 

9 and 8 ^ are 17 

Once accustomed to these combinations, 
there is no more trouble in adding. 

Take, then, a. combination such .as I have 
given you, or a similar one, and drill the 
children on It till they know it perfectly. 

Do not at first give a child abstract numbers 
to handle, but let him associate the idea of 
numbers with the idea of objects. Thenj let 
'him see that be can only add like things — 
bushels and bushels, dollars to dollars. Bet- 
ter not give figures only, but say add so many 
and so uiauy bushels, or dollars, or whatever 
you will. Let him see that he can't add 
chairs to tables, bushels to quarts, and gel; ^>ne 
answer,— unless you find some 



NEWS OF THE MOHTH. 



Ot-onria, Florida, Tennessee. Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana assembled at tbe Hygeia 
Hotel, OH Pout Comfort, Va , on Wednesday. July 85, 
for tbe purpose of arranging a plan for the Improve- 
ment of mail faculties In the Southern States. A me- 
morial setting forth the postal needs of the South and 
'" — ; upon CongreaB for aid by means of liberal 
contracts and such appropriations as may be 
found necessary to raise the standard of efficiency of 
the service without making the same too burdensome 



The strike of the firemen and brakemen on the Balli- 
tore and Ohio railroad became so formidable and the 
striker* go demonstrative at Martinsburg, on Wednes- 
day. July 18th, that Gov. Matthews of West Virginia 
^' necessary to call upon President Hayes for 
6 state militia being insufficient to quell the 
order of the President through Secy. McCrary 



and Fl 

enry waa in 

of the disturbance. The presence of the military in 
Martinsburg restored comparative quiet, at least pre- 
vented violence, and trains began to move east and 
west; but fresh troubles were behrg^constantly re- 
ported; the moat serious from Keyaey and Cumberland. 
The latter city being lo Maryland, the railroad company 
requested the Governor of that State to send the militia 
totheir assistance. Gov. Carroll and GenL Herbert 
let at Barnum's H _ . _ 
_r the matter, and It v 
alarm to assemble the t 

tbe alarm had the effect 

of the atrlkers' friends and sympathizers who assault- 
ed/the soldiers with clubs, bricks and missiles of all 
kinds while on their way to the depot; the troops opeu- 
nob killing thirteen persons and wound- 

ity. The soldiers were not permitted to 

leave BalUmore, the track being torn up V the mob 
and railroad property destroyed to a considerable 
" e and otherwise. 

fast becoming an epidemic: freight 
>pped on different roads at various 
places and the news of bloodshed In Baltimore only add- 
ed fresh fuel to the name. On the Pennsylvania Line at 
Pittsburg, July 21st. all freight trains were stopped, the 



amount, by lire a 
The strike was 
t rains were being s 
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J their appearance. At 
from Philadelphia- They 
proceeded to twenty-eighth street, where the rail- 
road wu completely blockaded and where the 
atrlk 

t£*t they dro" 

railroad roundhouse*. _„ . 
several thousand had congregated about the 
house*. After several unsuccessful attempts to dis- 
lodge the military it was resolved to bum them out. 
TIlU order wit* executed with alacrity; train after train 
of freight cars were demolished, robbed and burned. 
Nearly a hundred locomotive* were ruined and the 
shops destroyed. The soldiers forced their way through 
the crowd and left the city. The mob then turned their 
attention to the work of destruction they had begun— 
the union depot was fired and was soon in ruin*, as were 
also a n elevator and tw vera] other large buildings. Many 
persons were killed and a large numoer wounded, and 



This series of school books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes, la known and pop- 
■•'--of the UuUed State*, and 

K resenting all shades of 
ms belief. 

«. iic oci .ea ao wmjnttt, jvc ri ng every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
he abstruse and difficult "West Point Course.'* \ 
The series U uniformly excellent. Eaxb volume, 
imong 
merit, 
whole- 
It is tbe pride of tbe Publishers that their 
print appears in not a single poor, or even 1~ ■** 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, 
title-page is a sort of guarantee which tbe 
tlonal public, have learned to res doc t. 

For these reasons, this aeries has been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
— BOOKS — a title which is now uni- 
;d in its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, he applied to any ri- ' 

Subllcatlons whatsoever. Tbe series includes 
blowing well-known and oniversa ly popular 
works: 



The troops and strikers also met at Reading, Pa. 
with fatal results— eight persons were killed and twenty- 
five wounded. Several minor disturbances have oc- 
curred but all is comparatively quiet now. The situatioi 
is still critical, and the successes of the strikers hav. 



law-abiding citizens are becoming so fully all 
damaging and demoralizing influence of such lawless- 
ness that an improvement may be looked for. 

3 Mob-law Beeming to be the order of the day, the la- 
borers of Ban Francisco took advantage of the age in 
which we live to punish* the Chinese of that city for 
working for low wages. A large crowd gathered to- 
gether and proceeded to Chinatown intending to ' clean 
them out," but the police, having been apprised of the 
movement, wore in readiness, and when the attack was 
made disbursed the mob without much difficulty. 



The latest 



dlspatcl 

hostile bands of Indians 



sail from Madrid 1 

Delegates from the Transvaal Republic have gone to i 
London, bearing a protest from the late Government j 
against British annexation. 

A London report says: " Accounts from the Bombay ; 
famine districts are daily growing better. Rain Is plea- , 
tiful, and the sowing of crops is beginning. Madras is | 
«tlll suffering; over a million persons are being gratu- ; 
itously tear 

Six universities in Germany have more than one I 
thousand students each. Lelpsig has 2,730 and Berlin ■ 
1,977. In the twenty-one universities there are now 
17, Ua students ami 1,827 teachers. The number of , 
Protestant theological students Is 1.010. 

Thx war In the East seems to be a jumble of 

" ' Bal of severe _ 

of Kara and the Turk 



wounded. 



■hen from Oregon 



that the 
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PARKSRA WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



W. CLARK. A. M. 



NATIONAL 00UE8E IN. GEOGRAPHY 



MOyTEITH (K MeDALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MA' 



THEMAT 



them; call the' bushel four quarts, and.tlen 
you can add quarU to it. By the time he g Bta 
to fractions, he will know what is meant b r a 
common denominator, though you haw a't 
used the word. 

If you wish to show him how to do a a im 
in addition on his slate, give him the folic ty- 
ing, and let bim find out all he can abont it, 
you simply assisting bim. Tell him to add 
Bushels. He will say 4 and 8 are 12, ant G 
49 are 18 and 9 are 27. Let h im 

36 write it down in full, 27. 1 he 

18 next time he adds up 2 and 1 i ire 

24 8, and 8 are and 4 are 10. Let 

— him put that down under it-Has 

27 10 tens — and add them together, 

10 making 127. Do not tell him to 

caiTy,--it would be better if tl it 

127 word could be stricken out >f 

the arithmetic lesson, because it 
means nothing to the child. By the time '. le 
has performed two or three sums in this wa r, 
he will see that he can add the 2 right in wil h 
his other figures and get tbe sum immediate! r. 

I Satordat Institutes. 

Before I bring my lectures to a close, I want 
to give you a useful hint about having what J 
call Saturday Institutes or teachers' meetings. 

In Pennsylvania we have a law to this 
effect; that all the teachers shall hold stated 
meetings, or Institutes, as we call them, for 



without a great deal of severe fighting. 
The Russians have raised the Blege of Kara and the Tur'- 
to call them by, call the chairs and the tables lah commander Mukhtar Pasha is within the fortlft 
both piecesof Wniture.and then you can jdd ^^^SSS^^WSSSk^.. 

a strong position before Nikopolis. Political reasons I §MMP***fflB 
may cause Russia to push on to Adrianople, or ev 
to Constantinople despite military rlaka, in order toco 
pel the Turku to yield quickly. Decisive battle* may. 



Moiled by 'hail, swept 

„ of Dutchess and Columbia counties. New 

Trees, fences and barns were destroyed, and 
acres of corn and oats were cut down. At Tarrytown, 
several buildings were struck by lightning. Great dam- 
age bv similar storms was done at Quebec. North Ber- 
gen. N. J., where several persons were killed, Troy N. 
V.. Black Rock, Conn., Jersey City, Patterson. N. J., 
Jamaica. L. h. New York City anil many other places, 
n Miitii'r in great loss of life and property. 

It is stated that the loss in the valuation of the real 
estate of Boston, May L 1877. compared with May 1, 
1P76, will be #40,000.000. It is estimated that the loss on 
personal estate Is about $20,000,000. making a total loss 
of f60.000.000. and reducing the whole valuation to about 
9670,000,000, exclusive of bank tax. 

Booths*!* gold mines 



( South Carolina 
bor Is 75 cents a 



SI the Turks to yield Quickly. Decisive battles may. as 
ey have been for a long while, be expected at any 
time. 



England is busily 
aratlons. It is 



i extensive military prep 
500 troops will soon be 
in the Euphrates and 1.600 - - 



... The destination of these 

1 she Is probably preparing for the 

POLITICAL. 

appointed marshal of the 

Caaaixs Blew has been appointed collector of cus- 
toms at St Johns, Fla. 

Rayhokd, of Mississippi, has been appointed marshal 
of Idaho. 



Atlanta, July SB — rne lookikuuoiuu wti^u. 
day adopted a bill of rights. The bUl recognises i all 
raees of cltliens, and pledges protection to all In their 
rlghtsof cltiienahlp. Imprisonment for debt and whip- 
plng for srlme are prohibited. The bill declares that 
the right of changing the constitution and form of the 



Haves lias lately Issued what is called the 
Order, which s< 
members of political commll 
eral offlees mil 
will be rigidly 



r the other. This order 




riKln nscai' : year i -" : : 
o «7,8f9,000. and 



accompanied 
New York Jnly 8. ._. 

consist of Danea Swedes. Hermans, Norwegians, 
and — 8tr. 



;y recruits for Brigham \ oung 
i "missionaries," arrived In 
es for future misery 



Many thousands of dollars have been spe: 
trlbuting. free oj charge. Sample Bottles of I 
Okrmaw Syrcb to ail parts of this country, to those suf- 
fering from Coughs, Asthma, Hemorrhages, Consump- 
tion, and other Throat and Lung Dlseasss, that the af- 
flicted might satisfy themselves that this remedy would 



s them from these fatal diseases. 



HcaVjpei-..- 
cougn, and the 

lungs, th. ' 

fault, as . 
BotUefor 10 cents 



r streets with a suspicious 



any c 



you can go to your Druggist and get a Sample 
10 cents and try It; three doses will relieve 
Regular alas only TO cents. 



BOSCH EE'S GERMAN SYRUP 

can now be purchased right at home, It is the most . . . 
cesstal preparation ever Introduced to our people. It 
works lute a charm In all cases of Consumption, Pneu- 
monia. Hemorrhages, Asthma, severe Oougha, Croup 
and all other Throat and Lung Diseases. No person 
has ever used this medicine without getting immediate 
relief, yet there are a great many poor, suffering, step 

tlcal persons going about '■ 

cough, and the voice 



e of consumptlo) 



uspicious 
rrom their 

that win not try It. If youdle, It toy* own fault, 

' — ' — » - a le Bottle 

ive any 



as you can go to your Druggist and get a Sample 

for 10 cents and try It; three doses will relie' 
case. Regular sue only Wets. 



CHARLES DA VIES. LL. ft 

BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH A MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
J EPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM*. 
NOBTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
1-EABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVI8' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' v ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 



The whole crowned by a unique collet 
fesslonal manuals known I 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

' In Thirty Volumes. 

Detertptive Catalogue of all A. S. Byrnes ft Co s 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teaehert' Monthly commands In Its' 
editor and contributors the beat professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, Al per annum. 

A. S. BABHIS I COMPAJIT, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, -Chicago, 

113 Camp Street, New Olerana. 
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THE CELEBRATED 



FLOREH 



SEWING MACHINE 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



CIS 




For Family use anil Manu factoring purposes. The 
- -'-nplictty of construction, 
perfection of stitch and 



mfml 



equal, while its R; 
- sow forward or back- 
ward without stopping the machine— It being the 
only maehlr,.' thai cm <lo such work. 

The fact thai tht: -Flon-nco" feeds the work to 
the right and left, or toward and from the opera- 
tor gives our patrons a choice between Sibe Faro 
■ and Back Fkeo machines. Examine the "Flor- 
ence" before buying elsewhero, as a faithful com- 
parison will demonstrate its superiority over all Its 
competitors. 



THE FLOEENCE HEATER. 



53 I? 

walls 



1! 



litis!!! 



If! 




The only *V>, oOorle— and durnote Oil Stove for 
all who want Poke, Moist, Wabk Ajb in 

■BILLS. BEQfUlMS. IFFICES, SUPS, CIISEIiiTIIIES, ETC. 

*sW Can be used anywhere, without connection 
with ohimnoy flues, as It generates no smoke or 
noxious gases. 
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PERIODICALS. 



Harpers' Magazine. 

The Magazine haa done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Haiders' Weekly. 

jIps t and moat powerful ill 

J in this country. — L 
Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 



The ablest and moat powerful illustrated , 

periodical in this country. — Louiioill'e 
Courier Journal. 



The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS FOE 1877. 

Harpers' Magazine, One Year $4 00 

Harpers' Weekly, One Tear 4 00 

Harpers' Bazar, One Year 4 00 



Meats, Broad, ic, cooked 

flavored and i 

wood or coal. 



1 

The Florence Steel Skates. 



THE HYCEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VI. 

. Situated on the direct route of the Atlant 
Ic.uLMt Line, ami within iihj yards of Fo 
.Monroe. Open all the year: accoinmod 
■ lions for suljcuests. All modern imnrov 
Fiftet 




nieots. Six daily mails, ami t,-!e>rrnph office. Fl 
to twenty first-class steamers land dally, except 
day. 150 yards from the door. Rooms and Hall 
fortably heatfd. antl «-v,-rv i i.iufiiii |.n,vi,led for tour- 
ists and health seekers. Uesirahle aeeoruimwlations for 
winter and spring 





'Encyclopedia. 



TALBOTT At SONS. 

Shecrde Moii)[ Works. 

Richmond. Va„ 
Manfa of 
A. B. CRDWELL'S PATENT IN'ROV- 
[• TURRINE WATER WHEELS. CORN 
AND WHEAT MILLS, BEARINO, HILL 
MUCH INERT, AC. A; SO, ENGINES, 
BOILERS, SAW MILLS, CASTIHOS, 
" RUBS, AC 

Semi for circular, tf. 



HOLrM AIM'S 

Fever anil Ape and Liver Pad 

CtTRES WITHOUT KEDI0IHE, 8IMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION, 

The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 

The oulytrne care 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, !□ all its 

Z-'tvr Complaint, 
Jaundics,&it*i>ep«ta t 
Ji/teumatLnn, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorder*, <&., <te. 
None genuine 
\ without the Trade- 
- \ Mark and Signature 
r \ of the Inventor on 
I a the wrapper. 

1 Ask yourdruggist 
. I for it. For Onifl- 

H 

Tbade-Ma 

Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 
Vltl. F. KIDDER A CO., Sole Prop t 
No. 83 John Street, N. V. 




SlWeimvtn^.fn^^ 

BOOK of universal knowledge in the language. 
Now In course of publication. SP£CAVA\V with 
map sent for 20 els. Canvassers who wish terms 
and territory will please address the Publishers. 
T. KLWO0D IKLL, DAVIS d> Co., Philadelphia. 



We make the only Cheap Steel Skate in the mar- 
ket, which, with our Bronze and fibrin? Skates are 
meeting with large sales and giving perfect satis- 
faction. Try Them ! 

Manufactured by 

THE FLORENGE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

Florence Man 

89 Union Square, New York, 

478 Wafiuington St., Boston, 

. 66 Lake Street, Ohicagc 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, San Franoisoo, 
Send for Circulara. 



SZTJOOATO'S 

PATENT PAPYROGR&PH. 

The simplest and cheapest means of producing fac- 
similes (equal to manuscript) of Price Lists, 
Specifications, Designs, Examination Pa- 
pers, Notices, &c. It saves time, labor and money. 
From one to a thousand copies are made from one writ- 
ing, at rate of five hundred per hour. 
RATS FOR ITSElf EVERT Will. SAVES TIME, POSTAGE AIR 
STATIONERY. 

Bankers, SchooLs. Commission Merchants and ail Pub- 



-Senfl for circular gtfj 



Ad- 
P. O. Box 



Theodorlck A. Williams. Wm. C. Dicksoa 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

aid 

COMMISStON: MERCHANTS, 

1 41 Boanoko Square, Norfolk, Vs. 5-t 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, 689 Broadway, -v Y. 




TV. M*AI.. will, i 



CLOTHING- 

HOUSE, 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label staging the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York 



We keep constantly in 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 
|R YOUTH'S 



ore an immense 



FOR BOY'S WEAR. 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
. (. NEW YORK. 



WEAR, 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



outhnn iuorhman, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) JiUiu 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) _,, • 
H. W. LUDLOW, / ««»". 

Terms 



tercoorse with the whites, which is by no 
means essential to their happiness and 
well-being, every blessing of life they may 
win here by patient effort, and by the 
cheerful acceptance of facts, without striv- 
ing against the inevitable results of living 
among a more civilized people. 



ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

. Liberal Terms ofjei-ed. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is Important that money 
should be aent by chocks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
' J. F. B. MARSHALL; 

Business Manager. 



HAMPTON. SEPTEMBER, 1877. 



PREMIUM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, we will 
tend to any one who shall forward Jive 
, cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en-) 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Sludents," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words iri dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three, hundred 
concerts, throughout the United/ States, 
given by the Company in 1 873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cunts apiece. 



mistake not, on the face* of many of 
poor people, who cannot find employment 
lack for the means of life, and who cerl 
cannot afford such recreations as are so frequent, 
ly enjoyed by the colored race. If people have 
any spare sympathies to bestow, they do not be- 
long, we Insist, to so well-to-do and contented a 
population as those represented in yesterday's 
excursion, but rather to these who are really 
much more nearly slaves to the lia'rd conditions 
T..-..-/11,. ... ,. ot hnm so>ty. than is the inferior race, whose 

1 he case *>f the people uersu« the poll- wants are simpler, and whose capacity for man- 
ticians goes on imder the leadership of our laborTie by nature greate/ We do not en- 
good President. Nothing ever deserved i Z 7 the c ° loKd people their honest pleasures, 
£ succeed more than the attempt to stop ^^^S^LS^S. 
the servants of the nennl- from P«mK.n.n„ tloos of the ^ ml( , ht Q 

of the sights that are so abundant in the South. 
Now that the negro is'out of politic, he ia doing 
as well as his most ardent freinds could desire 
and if he will but cultivate the graces of indus- 



the servants of the people from combining 
to fetter its sovereign will, and dictate 
which of them or their kind shall take the 
place of true representatives of the popu- 
lar wishes. 

Successful politicians are necessarily a 
positive and aggressive class of men whose 
power in life has largely some from their 
faculty of seeing only one side of a ques- 
tion, and acting as if there was only one 
side. Hence it is dangerous to liberty 
and to the. rights of minorities, as well as 
highly disgraceful, that professional poli- 
ticians should ever have been allowed to 
reinforce their partisan bigotry by any 
government influence at all. 

This fruitful source of evil had, how- 
ever, become so rooted in our politics that 
it required the utmost courage in a Presi- 
dent to attack it We have great hopes 
that the common sense of the country will 
sustain his hands, and that he may prove 
the most successful as well as the bravest, 
morally, of all our Presidents. ' 



--, «- ~v iuuuo- 

sobriety and frugality, there is no reason 
why he may not poss$*r-the respect of every- 
body in the South. Our people have the kindest 
disposition towards them, and only ask a fair 
chance theniselves. while they not only allow 
but encourage the advance of the negro along 
every line of improvement for which he is qoali. 
Sod by the God of nature. 



The Charleston Xews "reports that on 
inquiry at the oltlce of the Liberian Kxo- 
dus Association in that city, it-was stated 
that 2,500 colored persons living in Char- 
leston, and over 30,000 outside, had en- 
rolled themselves to go to Liberia. There 
is no doubt of the fact that the associa- 
tion in that city is making vigorous and 
successful efforts to induce removals. 

It is not surprising that some educated 
and ambitious colored men should be un- 
willing to pay the price. of the advantages 
of living, io America. Such men are galled 
by the/repressive weight of the Anglo 
Saxfjn instinct which will not allow indi- 
viduals of the colored race to climb much 
higher socially than the moss of their kin- 
dred. . It is within the power of the mass 
to rise to much higher levels, but it must 
be a work of time ; and; meanwhile, these 
active spirits naturally deemlt better to 
reign in Africa than to All subordi- 
nate stations here. Their personal ambi- 
tion, mixed as it doubtless is with the no- 
ablest desires for the welfare of their race, 
is creditable to them. But why. under 
their leadership, the poor and ignorant 
should abandon their native land, we see 
no reason so good as to outweigh the ob- 
jections. 

New colonies, if prosperous, offer in- 
viting fields for men of some means, but 
aretfull of hardship and battle for those 
who have nothing. Ignorant poor men 
-will be ruled by politicians whether they 
stay in America or go to Africa. They 
can only decide whether white government 
or black government will best secure to 
them the fruits of their industry. Is their 
experience of colored law-makers and 
justices of the peace such as to encourage 
them to trust themselves and their fami- 
lies unreservedly in the hands, of colored 
officials 1 Voting is a misfortune to ex- 
slaves until they can use it intelligently. 
Honey and education is what they need. 
And both these essentials are positively 
within their reach where they are, and 
wholly uncertain in Africa. America 
offers them stable guarantees against inva- 
sion by predatory bands, or hostile nations 
of savages. The cotton • fields around 
them offer them paying work. Northern 
benevolence, cooperating with Southern 
school systems, is developing the brightest 
minds among them to a point never before 
reached by their race. Except social in- 



EH00UBAGIHG FROM TEXAS. 
The " Workman" is glad to contribute 
to the fund of facts as to the true condi- 
tion of Southern affairs by publishing the 
following letter. It would not hesitate to 
publish reliable statements as to ill treat- 
ment of the ex-slaves, but none have come 
to hand. 

Tvler Smith Co., Texas; June, 1877. 
We are attempting to establish public free 
schools for all* colors, classes and con- 
ditions in our town. 

In order to do so, it is necessary to levy a 
tax upon the property holders. The colored 
people will not, if the tax Is levied, pay 
more than fifty dollars, in a tax of six thou- 
sand dollars, while at least one-third of the 
children to be educated will be colored. 
They are suspicious, because they see many 
members of the Democratic party who have 
heretofore been opposed to educating the 
colored child, now favoring the present sys- 
tem, and some Republicans whom they have 
considered their best friends opposing it. 

I am a member of the Republican party — 
have, been one since the termination of the 
war, and a native of the South, can confi- 
dently say, the Democrats who favor the 
education of the colored population are sin- 
cere. True, some who still cling to their 
old prejudices, are opposing it. 

ylease send to my address a published his- 
tory of the establishment of your school ; also 
any information in pamphlets or otherwise 
relative to the establishment of colored 
schools- South and North, for distribution 
among the colored people, who can read . 

My object is to endeavor to convince them 
that the white race are doing and have done 
a great deal for their education and the im- 
provement of their condition. 

Should we succeed in our purpose, could 
your Institute furnish us with a colored male 
teacher t If so, at what price per session of 
ten -months ?. % 
Very respectfully, 

Sam. L. Earle. 



In many of the Southern newspapers of 
late a kindlier tone towards the negro is 
manifest. The " Index and Appeal " of 
Petersburg, Va. , not noted for its liberality,, 
in a recent issue refers as follows to the 
freed people. 

' We have been much impressed with the gen- 
eral easy and comfortable state of the colored 
brethren, by seeing the display which they 
made on yesterday, and the immense outpouring 
which accompanied their excursion to Washing- 
ton. It may fairly be doubted whether the la- 
boring class ot any other country in the world 
could present such a spectacle. There were 
hundreds— possibly thousands — it seemed to us a 
million of the race: men, women and children, 
at the Appomattox depot, all dressed in their 
best, and wearing the look of people who had 
earned a holiday and who meant to enjoy it. 
Any humanitarian who could detect in the faces 
or bearing of this great throng any of the 



COERESPONDENCE FB0M THE PACIFIC. 

Extract* from a Primte Letter. 

HAWAIIAN HOME LIFE— KALIHI VALLEY — COUH- 
TKY LIFE IN THE TROPIC'S — BANANA PLANTA- 
TIONS — THE INHABITANTS. 

In all my housekeeping cares these past twenty 
cars Akam, my faithful Chinaman has not for- 
saken mo : he has been a right hand to me ; is far 
from being a perfect lilau, yet has good quali- 
ties. He is ever prompt, energetic aud never 
i fails to hold on; uses uo opium, as most of his 
I countrymen do, neither tobacco. With regard 
to gambling let reticence cover the fault, ex- 
cept in efforts to dissuade him which have 
thus far failed. < Sometimes he sends cash to 
his aged parents in China — his profits at the 
gaming table ! The kind care of parents and 
aged people Is s noble trait in the Chinese. 
There are many hundreds of Celestials scat- 
tered over these islands, mostly industrious 
and employed in vur.ous ways. The sick and 
helpless in their number are cared for. The 
dead are not forgotten. One day last week 
Akam wished to go with a number of his 
friends to pay respects to their deceased friends 
who are buried iu 1'anim valley; he said he 
would be fined five dollars if he failed to go. 
I said go. He did all his work and was prompt 
in going and returning. I asked him what 
they had been doing. He said they took 
cooked rice, cooked chicken and other food 
for the dead to eat. " Well, did they eat it?" 
" Yes," was the reply. "Did they oat it all 
and did you see them do it?" "Yes; they 
ate, and what was left we ate." " But how 
could spirits eat ; " Reply, "They do in China 
and they do here. " The thing seemed clear 
in his mind, but I was too obtuse to compre- 
hend. He seemed satisfied and free from 
doubt. Perhaps he felt as thousands of men, 
women and children do when they strew the 
graves of departed friends with flowers. Why 
do I care for and keep the little cemetery so 
cheerful and bright an aspect ? Not because 
the silent sleepers inhale the odor of the flow- 
ers, or rest more sweetly for having the green 
grass which covers 1 them in good condition. 
Is not the feeling of satisfaction similar in the 
hearts of Chinese and of English ? Surely it 
cannot be more heathenish in them than in us to 
respect the dead, though the forms may vary. 
Akam never goes to church, not even to hear. 
Sit Moon, the Chinese evangelist. In common 
with many China men, he dislikes the lazi- 
ness, lying and dishonest habits of natives, 
and speaks of such things with contempt, . He 
is not lazy, yet would not hesitate to pilfer 
eggs, wood, &c, on a limited scale. 

I sent, some lime ago, a picture of good old 
Kahinu who seemed to belong to us. O how 
fervently she used to implore God to take care 
of you when you were in the army, and when 
you came out of the fire and smoke of battle 
unscathed, she rejoiced that God had heard 
her prayers. She finally Had leprosy, was sent 
to the. leper colony and was a faithful mission- 
ary to her afflicted kindred. A Romish priest 
some time since talked'' to her of the excel- 
lencies of Peter and others. The reply was: 
"Peter told lies; he denied bis Master. I 
will trust Christ who never told lies, and not 
Peter who did and. may do so again." 

Anxious for a change' of place for a time, I 
gave Akam his directions, engaged a Theolog: 
ical student to look after the garden, hired 
Dolf and Freddie to feed the chickens alter- 
nately and gather papaia leaves for the old 
hone, and, on the 10th, after the boys were 
home from school, started with them for Ka- 
lihi valley and rode to where vehicles are 
obliged to stop. C. said the boys might go 
the two miles farther to my friends ; she would 
content herself while waiting for them with 
Harper*' Monthly. The landscape spread out 
before her was rocky hills, lowgrounds cov- 
ered here and there with clupssy cactus, and 



mlstakable physical evidences it ill usage, ere(i here and there with cluussy cactus, and 
must have had keener eyes for reading that now and then a grunting swine would come 
charactery than we possess. A much more I out from its bed under the cactus roof. We 
forlorn look would be generally found, If we ' started in fine glee among jagged rocks over 



which horses and donkeys and footmen have 
long picked their way. The trail led by a 
milk ranche owned by a Portuguese; the boys 
chattered incessantly and would not return, be- 
cause mama was reading and "Charlie" would 
like the rest. Guava trees increased in quanti- 
ty though stunted and dry ; i he bovs thought it 
so nice to*-sce guava trees which freshened as 
we reached the rainy region, and they brought 
me bouquets of guava blossoms— a delicate 
white little flower, very fragrant, made up 
mostly of stamens. Partly hidden by boshes' 
we passed several skeletons of horses which 
attracted the attention of the boys, 1 and they 
plied me with questions. Thus we fall and 
die as wo journey on. Me? audi beasts alike 
fall when life's spark is outj The former are 
carefully laid away in the earth's bosom; the 
latter are left to bleach and decay on [its sur- 
face. Is there no rest in the future for ani- 
mals ? No righting of tho; wrongs they re- 
ceive, or the abuses they endure while on 
earth ? ' . 

Here came a troop of thoughts unbidden. 
I will leave this rural place a while and meet 
you at Nutildrea, one of thetMarquesas group 
of islands, where our home was in years gone 
by, among cannibals. O jhow thoughts of 
heathenish scenes rush into my mind ! In a 
flash my thoughts arc there fo dwell.Nand in a 
flash they return to this Eilcn of nature. I 
will take you to our savage home covered with 
leaves of the bread-fruit treq ; a coarse mat of 
pandanu* leaves lay on the floor. True, natives 
could and did thrust in their hands under the 
leaves and steal, yet it seemed almost a-falace 
to us after previous discomforts. Two other 
families had similar houses near us. Old Hajje, 
the chief, had been dead several davs, terribly 
diseased from a mala.lv introduced by for- 
eigners. He had said to your father, "Cure 
and I will believe in your God." He was 
past cure. The body was lavishlv'decorated 
with heathenish ornaments, with a roasted pig 
hanging close by for his souljto eat. This was 
some twenty rods from our house : the stench 
was intolerable. In duo time thev took the 
body to a beautiful stream near by, "shaded by 
lofty bread fruit and cocoanut trees, washed 
off the putrid flesh and laid the bones on a 
hciiut or temple (a large pile of stones elevated 
some five feet above the ground), and then 
they were left to bleach in the tropical sun, 
like the skeleton of the horse that had at- 
tracted the boys. Those old bleaching bones 
wafted my thoughts back to; days aud years 
gone by. • . .! 1 

The trail led up and down; small hills and 
verilure increased around us< fill we arrived, 
O, so tired, and were warmly welcomed. 
The house is dumped down on the side of a' 
gulch where the soil is richjand the strong 
wind broken ; the valley stretches away: three 
miles farther, where it ends in a high" ridge. 
As I sit on the verandah in a cane-seat rocker, 
a mass of foliage is spread out before me, the 
rocky hills for background, and a point pro- 
jects out from the hill seemingly just ready to 
take a leap and roll down opon us. The foli- 
age is of various shades, with ; here and there, 
a patch of light green, the crests of the ttd-ui 
trees. The Turn, hibiscus and other shrubbery 
has been cleared away and the little fafra of 
bananas and other fruit is bringing a comfort- 
able income for its owner {There or£ per- 
haps seventy lime trees, from the fruit- of 
which juice is obtained and sold in the mar- 
kets of Honolulu to ships, as a.-Mmedv for the 
scurvy. Perhaps fifty orange trees are bear- 
ing fruit just now; there are several other 
fruit-bearing trees. Near the house is a large 
mango tree heavily laden with green fruit; 
often one is shaken off by the ^vind and falls 
on the roof with a thud; to be free from 
that and tho too dense shade jand the damp- 
neks the large tree is under sentence of death . 
Mango trees are numerous £nd beautiful. 
Some one hundred natives of both sexes; and 
all ages are all that are left in the valley, with 
about forty Portuguese who haye intermarried 
with natives. They are industrious and penu- 
rious, but tricky. Mr. M. employed them 1 iin- 
til he found they would sell off his bananas 
and limes at night; natives did the same,! un-x 
til he concluded to cultivate what he could / 
take care of himself. He keeps up a regular I 
trade with dealers in San Francisco, clears, 
about (1,500 a year. 

My host is a remarkable man in many re- 
spects. . He was horn in Glascow, Scotland, 
where his father was a flourishing silk manu- 
facturer. The *on, intended for a profession, 
preferred to wander, and has visited various 
countries; commanded a sloop on the Hudson 
river, carried granite to New York; was in 
the lumber business. He married then, re- 
turned home, but after financial troubles 1 he 
sought .California, did well, heard of these 
islands and came here to raise coffee. Coffee 

S roving unprofitable, he planted a banana 
eld. He loads his horses and mules with 
fruit and leads them over the rough road to 
town ; he often clears a dollar on a bunch of 
bananas sold in California, two thousand miles ' 
distant. So he trudges back and forth. He 
has many books, is a great reader and has a 
wonderful memory. Tough and wiry, he goes 
about with a woolen shirt, butternut pants and 
bare feet Thus he works at home, lives on a 
simple diet, has excellent health and expects 
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to live lo be < 
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. hundred ^ o,d-.,e i, now I amusing to « the energy of the chubby, *. I r^red *», -0. .« g£ | seUa, 

^^-^ 

, Jose, a boy sixteen years old. | ^.^J^ ' ~ 

1 hitlf Portuguese, who reads, cars, it was doui> \ piinsain. 

closed by a staunch stone wall, a 

for the purpose. Near the house >>uic ..,«.„, , , u«iiov« >u». ...» j» - 

msturtiums geraniums, everlastings, &c, card every artificial appetite 
^h Zle all seem homelike. . I of whisky and tobacco. S 

The Portuguese are mostly industrious, and 
provide more comfortable homes than do the 
common natives. We had to pass over a few- 
streams of water, I stepping on stones, wit It - 
rough stick '- ~ 



years. They 
have with the 
half native a 
and spells to 
draws a little. 

Eden, talking of things in different parts of 
the world Were a choice given me to spend 
a few davs in either place, f would prefer this 
rural spot to the grandest hotel. An old na- 
tive man of one hundred and ten years lives a 
mile beyond here, whom I hope to see No 
Protestants to look after the na they arc 
mostly Catholics, and a' prieijt does not fail to 

C ™creTan, sitting in a rocking-chair by tlie 
window. The house is elevated on , jtoneg 
several inches from the grouud. Outside s a 
path paved with stones; then a perpendicular 
'ougl! *»■', five. feet high, whic^keeps^the 



rougn suck ,u one hand, and little Jose waded 
alon" in the water holding the other hand. 
He seemed delighted that he could be of so 
much use, carrving a light saquc of Mrs. M. s 
also my own and my umbrella. Hy accident 



help organize 
n anjong our peo- 
leeded to help lay- 
ette of industrial, 
ius culture, 
efficient teachers, 
suppress and dis- 
especially the use 
of' whisky and tobacco. Some may say that 
there is such a thing as indulging those 
habits to a proper extent : if this be 
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.Uy did not know what they were 
ou. now I look at it in the way "inch 
The ! 1 believe to bo the true light of the thing and 
- 'thai is. that they do it to make people think 
that they are better Christians than they are. 
They do it to have the " glory of men. My 
reason for saving thif is because if you trace the 



characters of those who shout and make the 
most noise in cbiircb, they are often the worst 
characters in the church. It seems so strange 
to me thai the minister eajovs it, for he encour- 
ages it. You can see that even in his preaching 
he tries to make an excitement among the peo- 
ple. Sometimes when he is preaching J 
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„...„'that Its 'confines Jo not reach to the public, 
neither to the school-room. And if they claim 
that thev are temperate in the use of these , 
• 1 - and do themselves no harni>nnd if this , for ou 
1- |k.MW«. the practice lake, from the exam- race t 
pies of teachers, its tendency would be to lead lom.c 
hundred young persons to the — 
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ougl. wall, five feet high, which keeps the a.s, mj . . m. ™ a ' nl l at tea, 
ascending bank beyond from crumb mg and , •™^ t ^» ^ Mr M. called 

falling on the house The bank rise to the n ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ZT l ^ e ^™^ "^&\^ tt l,r,,keu hand,e ' t " iuking 

out to plant something. Large and small , """Jf. be9t t0 llMten home, 

ferns gr'ow luxuriantly on t - edge of th ^ ^Lii dark gray suit with shoes 
bank close by the wall >1» 5 5 „ nll hat, brought " Charley " with a Spanish 
from among its stones, k bngh 1 .md re „•„ hia back for me to rule having no 

by frequent showeis home Brazil- „ t| , cr ,„,,,„,. As Charley was apt to shy. the 

yond the house grow » a large cluster oi i r thc aum ^ md 

7 ''Ton, un^n^cct ''clcaVo ncT, ^ £* to lead him by the bridle. Th« 
glum-cl out 1.1 ^ (1 ^. 1 ^ c - s wl |.lor„ess. trudged- on toward Honolulu, an, 
seemingly just behind ;' lu ™ s . , , t .. W hat Cheer " house 
Ten minutes more and the sun may oc 
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_ I did last Sunday. Education can surely 
change the very links and sound of things and 
and I may well say here that it gives new life to 
t or man Without education a man cannot serve 
, re- his Creator as be ought. So if we are going to 
is a be a people, we mu.it Brat be educated. « . • 



It is thereto 



> inhale 



when 
, — the h.'f" ro.nl 
,, weary with the position, and meet- 
Kanakas, got then, to help ule alight, 



is upheld and indulged 
necessary for us, as graduates 
in common with the graduates 
tutiona, to bold ourselves so at 
imitation from any people, and ■- --=- 
easily of a standard of high-toned teach 
V tc-s liv these means wi; will be able t< 
ditabl; before the world 
high position of educa 



m other insti- | - . lf 
be worthy of i'S'b.J^. j«. 

urge the n 



the April number of SouTII- 

i letter written to you in Oct., 

■bicb mav convey an unintend- 
the public, '. 'respectfully ask the 
,f these lines: lu relatiou to the 
Williamsburg, for which I made 
, in August, 70, I did not mean that 



— two txanaaas, got un-in ... m- — - 7~r> , 
walked about a mile, and then took a nice ex 
press wagon and was carried home. 
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' LETTERS FKOM HAMPTON GRADUATES, j qnenee of these gr 



Ight which 'belongs lo I 
■ally follow 



Ten minutes more aim me .. 
scured and the clouds sprinkle (tow 

I wish E. could be here for a time 
this fresh air and enjoy these grand wik 
works of God. I love to think that there., 
beauty and grandeur beyond this limited life 

Now let us pass through thc snug parlor tc UJUiii , 

the front verandah and sit 111 a cane-scat, Ti-inilNO AVD : p S If vou have aiiy copies of Dr. V\ ay ami 

rocker. On the front door is a knocker winch PARENTS WAKINO CP -TEACHING Moral Science, please 'send „■ bv mad and 

Mr. M. brought fro... the door o their house ) _ BUIU „ so ins otVN scum...- \ „.,„ v v ,m for it. My wife and 1 are well, 

in Canada ns a memento of "Home Sweet llle-Acui. a nd she joins in love 10 you all. 



'"• I ffieentUnia'u who was reappointed obtaini<d it 
A raise our race to a high position of ednea. | 8" [r , 1 „j ll ,,„ t , m .„ns. He was reappointed 
,„ r. liiu-uie.ll. and religions dcvelopmeiil. , . b , j;inU tU „ m ,, h the solicitation of the 

-hen this is done, and not until then, w.th the ; , the school. I hope the gentleman 

i.;„». .lr~,uly made bv the laws oi | K ^ , think I meant bis appointment to have 
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t think I nieaio. 

been through frauiiulcice, and I hope that he 
is a co-worker in the cause of i .Uieatmn 

Please have these lines inserted ill the Soutii- 
BUS WpiOtMAJt. 



ancient, familiar look. I 
ee to sit and opmee over the varied foliage 
the oroieetii." b- >w of t. high hill which 
v r lecms about to leap forth from the mount- 
ain. The /«<■«;. !•«». t»«. guava. lev are all ... 
Sght, including the leaves of the panda- 
nu" There is a mass of green from lull to 
hill across the valley. Some three 
white wooden cottages built by lorn 
are in sight. 

Last evening was spent in looking ovi 
Froessant's Chronicles of England, 1- rat 
Spain. It tells of character and society 
Middle Ages. Its six hundred pages I 
bellishcd v, 



HOUSE— HONOR IN PAYINO DEBTS. 



COW AND EABBIT. 

\ Mrs. Stratton. living at St. Helena. Cat., 
and a rabbit, between whom a 



Her. is ieL fro* one of our grad, j ^^ZtZXXl -nge and ZLt ti^lT^ 
nteswho Has been severa! years ,, the j auip on m del -^^^ r ,. om ^ T , . star thus elis ^^ mmKtbstl 
to Bold ami is reaping the rewards ofcontm- it has si a thcm that '''"^ ml '' " T ,, i -, e Mrs. S 

11 uous erTort and growing experience The ca use is b. t la., to . „,„ I ™. k . ab„ 

„e worth of an earnest teacher is constantly , ^a>eton^cry ^ ^ , ct , ? on , 
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increasing. 

JJeuT '.• nitktr:— . 

1 received the hhirnho,,, 
I am very thankful. Tin 
Hampton graduates near 
to and besides I like u < 
rather k.-ep it. even if 1 ho 
lain getting on very we 
school is quite full and n 
lion. The children emtio 
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__jraviogi which arc in- 
isin"'. The writings were 
the year 13*0. I use the 
tnip-handlc, and with a few 
can start a stream of lore 

n which is thrillingly inter- ', ,. t ';',W ".'.T' t i r studies and the purpi 
and modern history and ! u"- 
are alike familiar tu him. '"' 
,f religious creeds, void of J» 
... God, keep his commands _ 
and serve him in -spi.it and in truth. 

After dining on nice roast muttoi , Mr M , famllie, .^""i.^ ~ fw A. 
and mvsclf. with little Jose for gallant, set oil 
for the house of -Jack" who lives with his 
daughter a mile farther up the head of the 

vallev. She is married and takes care o blul . vi cinity. 1 uey n.aue ,,„.,. u .,..... r c 
The old man is about, one hundred and tit ju u ^jgioua movement laat year. 1 
vcars old- his hair is white, and limbs all = .,„„ churches built lasi sumuier -a bn, 
1:1... A blanket ; r l lur ch about two miles from my schuol. and 



i the writer of the following letter, with , shnn timL . sincl , „,i rnl.l.it took up the strange 
., spirit of earnest desire and faithful el- ,,.,,,„ „f sleeping with one of the e»mi 
fort to pay up the obligation : It goes out t„ the cow a wontea pmce^ ^, 

ne„r »-TUe J'l^Sl iS ? i -r'?;; %efe„aietKSS2 

wi.r,,,v . .1 -alio, o llamp.o.1 has made me ' muc 1 of he Sim e a t x . ■"■ 
r X a v or the pu't sis months: but. would be besto» ■ 1 on a. a I, ' ™V - 
feel verj .ml apl > . . , ,,,,,1 tremendous licks nearly ..using till UttW 



. for the 



,r' nine months. Now 1 hope you will 
,.„t wilh me until lb.' e..u»ty set ties i 

unred the amourfl will he forwarded in 
tcly thereafter. Building sihool-bousi 
avingold debts for land, .-tc. have can 
, 'have uuiliiiie the main thing needful. 
.h„l,l. house that lam now teaching in 

inty-five dollars, oeaiaea 



1 had 



garil lor ineio.-ei* en h , .......... . In ,,,„.,,, ^ 

U\mr has not been in vain, though roue t itn, „ I , M , „ >M , r ,.,l nu- 
ll,, feel ili-e.iuragi-d because of the carelessness th , meht t hat it 

of -.one The i |ile are getting very well , Uu ffr - mg „r s. 

in this -vicinity. Thev made considerable pro- sWs I am. weal 



-his lc"s are like sucks. -v ou...-^, d ,urch, about two Utiles irom m, n".™., 
■apped around him as he sat on his mat : , .„,,;„„(,», „ho..t pi miles. W hen Ihrat can..- 
his hands looked like claws. He cat.,.,., walk ,„ lhi , lu .ighl,„rl„,,„l. October ., s,. ; ,. 

ml -an h irdlv hear, lie was born near where waa on K one church here; in, .here are iree. 
Captain Cook' was killed, and remembers the , Some of my pupils made profession 
1 -ell- thinks he was about ten years old last year. 



vear t.vt-nty-inr i = . - 

binal part of the carpenter s work, 
nversation with the Chairman of the tt, 
;-oiiiitv Coiiiinissi.mers a few days ago, a: 
assured me that the money was good: 
would be proporliotieu uun 

summer. 1 am in debt tor t 
shoes I am. wearing though I work on and lo 
brighter day. 
thanks for the papers y 
oaend me; thev added ma 
to my little vacation. It 
me to have something n 
it- » letter for publication in 
Workman soon after, the receipt of the pap. 
but after my disappi 



Provide 
Please accept ... 
ere kind enough, 
omenta' pleasure 
ways pleasant to 



it that time. 
The whole 
i top < 



idtli of the valley to the mount- it 



.eh side 



nity. 



of green verdure. There was a small eh 
and a school-house, not in sight 



^.informed — there' is 'Prot 
-here. 

Amelia, a nice looking native, 
one of the best Portuguese, lives i 
side of a deep ravine over which 
tobcrboi.se. She took her three 



urship 



ly regards^ 

Yours most obedient!} 



llv ever see a drunkard 
fa.nilv, and all the leach- 



ted 'and 



deal i 



,1, I became di,eour- 
send it. It would 

Cove will satisfy you 
■ been trying to visit 
id made every sacri- 



. i , 1 If its feet, end it m •: . wlul t Lrartng 
itself with all its four feet spread to with- 
stand thc pressure. . 

Then little "bunny" puts .ts little MM 
up to the cow's nose and appears to kiss it. all 
of which sillv deinoiistrations gone through 
with the rabbit nestles up to the old -bom 
„„,1 ioes to sleep. It is a singular " bedfel- 
i low " the tiny bundle of fur and ears of per- 
t , m's three or four pounds with the unwieldy 
i u A of six hundred, and should,; the supe- 
t rior' animal 'haplessly wag her chin or flop her 
ie tail unguardedly the little friend must un- 
k ooubtcdlv be wiped out of existence. As yet ^ 
however, there is pel.ee in the family, and^ 
■u : everything is lovely. 

Ie HOW FAB WILL A GKEENBAOK GO ? 

"' Mr. Brown kept boarders. Around his table 
sat Mr Brown, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Andrews, 
ie' village milliner; Mr. Black, the baker; 
Mr Jordan, a carpenter, and Mr. Hadlcy, a 
ilour, feed and lumber merchant 

Mr Brown took out of bis pocket-book a 
ten-dollar note, and handed it to Sirs Brown, 



and went with 
in the parlor 
papered and 
Joseph. Jesu 

a small few tt 



Her wooden cotta 
oil-cuith carpet, v 
orated with pictui 
,t Peter and other 



the other 
L hildi-eii 



white w 
/■'o'ln-ib 



.-ill. 



bedrow... 

nets and a fanciful quilt which Am 
made. While we rested from on 
through the ravine, Amelia donned 
loose dress, hat with flower 
in a few moments John, M 
were ready to start off 



The young man who writes the follow- 
ing letter has bad to preach as well as 
teach since be went into the field. His 
wife also a graduate of Hampton, wrote 
neatly that' as it seemed to be his duty to supply 
this want of his people in the place where 
he taught. He was trying to makeup as 
well as he could for his lack of special 
reparation for the work of a minister by 
'raying for help and teaching from God. 
tramp V*., Avril 88, WW. 

. .. black. Bear T«Kt*r:— Since 1 left Hampton 1 have 

„l feather, and taught four successive terms, and in .lin e dt 
a,„l Immaiiuel fen-lit places. During this tune 1 hav e » 
,„..„. Baby harrassiiieiits to surmount, obstacles ,. 



„„g nicely in their 
■i.norovitie ill their . , ' 



weeks after I left 

very faithfully t. 

and' 1 don't think 
With great res] 



n their 
v labors here about six 
in in 18*4. and worked 



wore a clean VighV with a pure white ^^^'T^Z^"\ 

starched slinbon-.tct : Mary, a pretty bat with ^ B „ r uug from points of igm 

flowers, and a clean muslhi slip; Johnny, a prejudice; while others cai 

clean boy's suit. All went barefoot. Amelia „.„„„ ..„„. f., r , he many . 

bright and cheerful and led us intuitu s; nl witlislamliiig all this 



ugh 
old do 



i dollars toward the 

' Mrsf Brown handed' it to Mrs. Andrews, the 
milliner, saying: ,, 
"That pays for my new bonnet. 
Mrs. Andrews said to Mr. Jordan, as she 
handed him the note : 
"That will pay you for your work on my 

"Sfjordan banded it to Mr. Iladley, the 
Hour 'feed and lumber merchant, requesting 

" ^ n ™' gave the note back to Mr. 
Brown, saying: , ,, 

" That pays ten dollars on board. 
Mi. Brown passed it to Ids wife, with the 
„- ,-emark that that paid her twenty dollars he 
. .t.^«d.I waa.Hly a promised. She in turn pa.d it to Sir. 
,,ish that I was a Christian and - ,,. ,„., . ,,,.^,1 and pastry accou. , 
.st Sunday (July 1st) I vis- X handed it to -Mr. Iladley wishing credit 
and heard the same miuister km l>« amnn re- 



II w one changes by being educated sotne- 
1 it ' Seven vcars ago I lived near the place 
whleh I am nine W tell aboin, and used lo go 
o clii.r. l. everv 'first Sutulav in the month (as 
that was the im.1v pleaching day thev had in 
J..;;.,, ut.mthl. and I used to bear the minister 
,,'ri -ich and sc.- the people gel happy, lis the; 
called":, r r,l sli d cry out -cad was s, V 



La 



i place and heard the same minister j 7 the amount ou his Hour bill, ho agi 

« and Cheerful and led us on vvith ^nsilnuuig'' ai, this, ^^^^ ^n."'^ Kr^aylroin g ^ nTr S • 

her babv ; spoke English unite well, but pre- ,, aTl , bci . u ab l e to offer one charge which Jul ^ ^ ^ ago Sc v t .„ years ago hM „= ukl go so far." 

^i» k * v 'r.r* **± TZX^-^ 



cen months who t 

He trotted along ahead of 



feet over the rough anil stony pla 
would not let bis mother carry bun. 



f freedom is quite cheering, and the work is incj "";""'-', r( , overpowered by the 

SSL-j:fe. w-^raaa. i p»a andco,.,rnot ^ 



S ;. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Hints on Aqbioultube, by Francis 
Richardson, of Norfolk, Va., formerly 
farm manager of the Hampton Institute, 
will be continued in the next number of 
the " Workman" and are believed to be 
worth the careful attention of our South- 
ern readers. 

HINTS ON AGRIOTJLTUBE. 

BT F. BICHAKD80N. 

Introductory. 

More people make their living directly by 
agriculture than by any other calling; and 
famine would overtake all civilized nations if 
one year's crop should fail. Agriculture is 
therefore called the " King of Arts." So uni- 
versal is its bearing upon the interests of nil 
classeB that no man's head can be considered 
well furnished, till he knows the general prin- 
ciples of fanning. Professional men of nearly 
all kinds are continually brought in contact 
with farmers. Especially is this the case with 
teachers in the Southern States. And the 
more exact and detailed a teacher's informa- 
tion is on agricultural matters, the more he 
may enjoy the respect and confidence of those 
practical men who are the leaders of public 
opinion in rural communities. 



To command the respect of practical men, 
however, the student must know how narrow 
are the limits within which book knowledge 
is worth anything. Books cannot convey the 
skill of touch which enables its owner to se- 
lect a valuable animal by the quality of its 
hair; nor can they give the practiced eye, 
which decides at a glance whether grass is" at 
the proper stage for cutting, or whether aclay 
field! should be plowed to-day, or left till it is 
drier. Nor can books determine whether a 
side hill is too gravelly n too cold for wheat; 
whether this farm is worth ten dollars per acre 
more than that, and whether cattle farming in 
any particular locality is likely to pay better 
than raising grain. On nil such matters the 
mere book theorist in agriculture would be ns 
much at sea as the young physician who tins 
his volumes at his fingers' ends, and c»n pre- 
scribe for any disease which may be- named to 
him; but cannot decide what Mthe matter, in 




from.a slip-shod fox hunter who calls himself 
unlucky. 

After having given satisfaction to a critical 
master for two or three years, our beirinner 
will find that though he may have put no 
money in his purse, and is apparently at the 
bottom of the ladder, he has really made the 
first great step upward. He has gotten a 
character. A man whose judgment is recog- 
nized in the place, has given him a thorough 
trial, and pronounced him steady, reliable and 
efficient. "What is the result ? 

The result is that though without a penny 
or an endorser he will find two classes of per- 
sons who are looking for just Buch men as he. 
The first class is of practical farmers who 
ueed foremen. The ec( ond class is of non- 
residents who must have hands who are-trusty 
and not eye servants. The most successful 
farmer is to be preferred hb an employer : first, 
because such a man is more likely to be able 
andwilliDgto pay all who work for him; 
second, because something is to be learned 
from him. 

in 

Our beginner, looking steadily at the end 
of the thirty years, will not be in too great a 
hurry to start for himself. And in his early 
efforts to swim ogairst the current, he will 
wait till he finds some solid ground under his 
feet, before he places the weight of another's 
arms around his neck. It is true that many 
young men save nothing until they get mar- 
ried, but this is their own folly. Every valu- 
able farm hand, if single, ought to put *y at 
least, $7.00 to if 10.00 per month. If he sticks 
to this till he hns laid up ♦500.00. he will 
have learnt (he value of little sums,— which 
is one of the most important lessons in the art 
of getting wealth. It is the testimony of 
every successful man, that it is more difficult 
to keep money than to make it. 



his first case. 



the abov 



mr facts. They val 
, and under a set 
orded in books hi 
• totally different 



On nil such qu< 
cal men though p 
matic intrusion u 
pecially eager to 
if modestly offere 
the experience r( 
often gained und 
stances from the case in hand. Books never 
do record all the circumstances. They deal in 
relative terms, and in results; generally leav- 
ing out such vital points as temperature nnd 
amount of rain fall, ifcc. For example, a first- 
rate authority on market gardening living in 
New York gives as a fixed rule that it will not 
pay to plant truck on land having a clay sub- 
soil. While in the South, on the contrary, 
the rule is worthless, and a clay subsoil isoft- 
en especially sought by truck growers. To 
trust books too far is to become the laughing 
stock of sensible men. 



The students of Ha 
great privilege of seei 
fully managed under 
but they are also thai 
ements of Agriculti 



The 



al acii 
of thi 



papers is to supplement the knowledge thus 
attainable, by giving as many as possible of 
the practical ideas about fanning which are 
not commonly found in text-books, but which 
the young farmer needs at the threshold of 
his exjierience, and for lack of which many 
men have thrown away the labor of years or of 
a lifetime. In treating of Hgriculture from 
this point of view it is hoped that useful hints 
may be given to the teachers who go out from 
Hampton into farming communities, nnd 
whose pupils may apply to them for advice. 
The whole future of those pupils may be de- 
termined by a word from an honored teacher, 
1 and much depends upon 

STARTING RIOUT. 



Even if the house were nicely furnished by 
a liberal father-in-law, how can the young 
man live, and pav interest on the remaining 
$800 due on the 'land ? 



All this fearful embarrassment and the con- 
sequent working at a disadvantage, and com- 
pulsory borrowing, could be avoided by not 
investing a penny in land so early in' life. 

Turning a deaf ear to the land agent, our 
hero sets himself to find a good piece of land 



with. And he can torn a small capital over 
much more rapidly in live Btock than in 



The fanner whose money is all wrapped up 
in land is compelled to sell his grain for want 
of stock to eat it. Such farmers are getting 
this year, fifty cents per bushel for corn. The 
same corn fed to hogs would be worth one 
dollar per v bushel, provided dressed pork 
brings six cents per pound. ™" 



The man who 

which has been a little neglected and whose | has ready money enough to buy hogs at the 

J right time can thus realize twice as much 

money for his corn as his neighbor who owns 
land but has not enough working capital to 
stock it. 



has not much taste or skill, and would 
be glad to put it out on shares. Such pieces 
are to be found easily enough, and after re- 
fusing a number of -such, our prudent beginner, 
making haste slowly, will be likely to have a 
favorable opportunity. Here his good char- 
acter will enable him to command good terms. 
And the more he enn induct the owner to fur- 
nish of stock and tools the better. There will 
be plenty of room left to use $500 as working 
capital, to more advantage. 

if" 

In making a bargain to farm on shares, the 
beginner should be very careful to have the 
contract drawn up in writing as definitely and 
clearly as possible. This is necessary even 
with the land owner who means to deal fairly 
because misunderstandings are constantly oc- 
curring when there is only memory to refer 
to. So far from making agreements with land 
owners whose neighbors do nut consider them 
just men. it is much safer for beginners to 
avoid such altogether. Even a victory in a 
lawsuit is often ruinous to a poor man. 



While working 
"igai 



for 
xperi 



nploy 



r.f nny period of his life. He has before 1 
the example of a practical man laying 
money: If losses occur, the employee ge 
valuable warning; if gains result, the 
ptoyee can some day try the same path. M 
over, while his own bank account is gr 
ing, he has many opportunit 



perience of other young 
of trying to farm without 



fficic 



the folly 
capital. 



or the j 



It is best for the young farmer to begin at 
the bottom of the ladder. He has ,a long 
course before him. In thirty years he may 
reach a comfortable independence. If he tries 
to go faster he will usually sink into some en- 
ticing pitfall of speculation. 

In every country neighborhood are to be 
found a few men w : ho haye made money by 
legitimate farmii 



Aftc 



. tin 



ak.-tl.ch. 



use of two or three years, by working faithfully 
and diligently for him, and learning what he 
knows. If a young farmer has determined to 
be rich in thirty years, he can better afford to 
labor at first for a successful man for board 
and clothing only, than to receive high wages 



By these gradual steps upward, we will sup- 
pose our young farmer to have acquired a first 
rate character for steadiness, honesty, indus- 
try, and knowledge of liis business. These 
things are capital in themselves, and are with 
in tile reach of any one however poor. While 
acquiring them, he has formed fixed habits, 
and conquered many of his own weaknesses. 
He has now taker a Right Start on the rooA 
to an honorable career of prosperity. With 
his five hundred dollars, he is now, perhaps a 
man of sufficient experience to commence be- 
ing his own employer. Only seven or eight 
years of the thirty are gone, and he finds him- 
self in advance of fully three/mirth* of the 
young men who began life when he did. 



At this stage of the life of our hero (for heroes 
are those who conquer little temptations), a 
laud agent lights down upon him. The land 
agent has a nice little farm of fifty acres, for 
sale at a bargain. He don't want much down 
— say $200. Seeing the purchaser is such a 
tkteirittff young man, the balance may remain 
on interest for four or five years. As a friend, 
the land agent would advise him not to let 
such a good chance slip. In the whole course 
of his experience in real estate, he had never 
known a more favorable opportunity to make 
a strike. The wood on the farm will nearly 
pay for it, &c, Ac. Only $1,000.00 for the 
place and all but $200 might remain on inter- 
est. "Buy it 1 young man I Buy it !" 



Our advice would be, do nnthing'of the 
kind. You will find just as good bargains 
live venrs hence. "There are always as fine 
fish in the sen as have been caught." The 
wood would be worth very little without capi- 
tal to handle nnd sell it to'the best advantage. 
The farm itself will produce nothing without 
•ools, seed, team nnd labor. If it is the labor 
of the owner, how is he to be fed ( The $80(1 
still in the bank would be soaked up directly 
as follows: . 

Cost of the cheapest horse worth 
owning, 

Cart harness, plow harness, and 
whKHetrec 

Cart, plows, drag, cultivator, scythe, 
axe, spade, hoe, forks, rake, 
- shovel, curry-comb, brush, grind 
stone, wedges, chains, bngs, bas- 
kets, steel-yard, half-bushel, 
hatchet, wrench, &c, 

Cow, pigs and poultry, 

Seeds and plants. 

Lastly, the wedding expenses 



$80.00 
20.00 



110,00 

no. 00 

30.00 
10.00 



$300.00 



of such i 



e,,,s ,n t 
jrtick-s 



ment made this first day of 
en John Doe of the County, 
of , in the State of Virginia, of the first 

part, and Richard ttne of the said County and 
State, of the other part, witnesseth that the 
said John Doe doth demise unto the said 
Richard Hoe. his personal representatives and 
assigns, all that certain farm situate in the 
County of , in the State of Virginia, 

bounded on the North by the main road lead- 
ing from to . on the East by the 
land of Adam Smith, on the South by the 
Hiv'er and on the west by land now oc- 
cupied bv Piers Plowman; from the first day 
of January, 1ST?, for the term of three years 
thence ensuing. Yielding therefor to the said 
John Doe .luring the said term, the rent of 
one-third the crops raised on said farm. 

And it is agree.! that said John Doe shall 
furnish three head of yearling cattle and ten 
pigs over three months old, at the beginning 
of each year of said term. And that all grain 
fed to said stock shall be out of the share of 
said itichard Hoe. And that said stock shall 



be common property, share and share al 
anil shall not be disposed of before the eh 
the said term of three years unless by consent 
of both parties hereto. Working teams are to 
be fed from the undivided crops. 

It is further agreed that said Richard Roe 
shall have the use of half an acre of ground 
adjoining the dwelling ns a kitchen garden. 
And shall have the privilege of cutting as 
much timber as may be necessary for fencing 
upon the farm, and wood for his family. 

And said John Doe agrees to pay all the 
taxes upon said pnperly except the road tax. 
which is to be paid by said Richard Roe. And 
the said John Doc covenants that the said 
lessee shall have quiet enjoyment of his term. 

The said Richard Roe covenants to deliver 
the said John Doe's third, at the South barn 
on said premises, without charge and in as good 
order as that in which his own crops arc hous- 
ed. The said Richard Roe further covenants 
that he will not assign without leave, that he 
will keep the fences in repair and pay the road 
tax. Aud to raise forty acres of Corn each 

>' ear - \ , . 

Witness the following signatures and seals 

.foilA' DOK, 1 8KAL. ] 

Kkiiaiid Roe, [seal. ] 



mcttmes Richard Roe is not able 10 fur- 
team and seed and implements. John 
furnishes half, and receives half the 



It is a golden rule in farming never to plant a 
grain crop on poor land . But if the farmer 
have no working capital to buy Btock to make 
manure, he can't help himself. He is com 
pelled to raiEe poor crops. 

It costs about $o per acre to draw out ma- 
nure and enrich a field so as to bring its crop 
of com from five barrels up to eight per acre. 
The three barrels are the product of only $5 
of working capital. How many barrels would 
the same five dollars have yielded, clear of ex- 
pose, if put into land 1 Not more than one. 

\ 

The fact is that many farmers are "land 
poor," because they have not clearly under- 
stood that land alone is of no more use than 
gold to a starving sailor on a raft. The 
money made by farmers is not in proportion 
to the size of their farms, but in proportion as 
they have working capital, and know how to 
use it. And if our beginner does not own a 
foot of land for ten years after he has com- 
menced to farm for himself, he will be bet- 
ter off —provided he nnd his wife know enough 
not to spend their working capital for things 
which eon be done without. 

If, however, the young farmer finds that he 
is fond of attending auctions, or discovers 
that either he or his wife have a habit of buying 
things because they are "nice," or because 
they are "eheap," or for any other reason 
thaH absolute necessity ; then his only chance 
to escape shipwreck, may be to run in debt 
for a farm. Debt is a hard master, but it will 
stop him, if anything will, from fooling away 
his money. It is a sad fact that not one man 
in ten can rely upon himself and his family to 
refuse always to buy that which they could 
somehow manage to do without. Therefore, 
as a gcnerul rule, it is better to put money 
into land, lest it take wings and escape. 

In buying n farm, the next thing in im- 
portance after healthful location, is the nat- 
ural productiveness of the soil. Thnt this 
should be considered before price is evident. 
Land rich enough without manure, to bring 
eight barrels of corn pays the fanner over two 
dollars per day for his labor. While on land 
.which brings only four barrels, the fanner 
is paid scarcely "one dollar per day. The 
rich land is cheap at thirty dollars per acre, 
because each acre after paying the cost of 
cultivation, yields more profit than the in- 
terest on tn'irty dollars. While the poor 
land pays no interest, and would be dear as 
a gift, unless the farmer has means to en- 
rich it. 



awake to t 
cheap. 



Rich land in a productive state is often 
too high-priced for a poor man. But the 
richest lands arc often unproductive from 
want of drainage simply, and can be bought 
«t a real bargain. The young farmer should 
' J such chances of getting 
Some of the most success- 
found tlicir fortunes in just 



ful fa 



■*""l 
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The advantage of renting on shares over 
renting for casji are principally to be seen in 
bad seasons. When i from drouth, or long 
rains, or insect enemies, the crops fail; the 
owner gets very little! while the tenant hav- 
ing dwelling, garden and .fuel free, can' raise 
his own meat and vegetables and make his 
poultry and butter pay his grocery bills; leav- 
ing him but little worse oil for the bad season 
except his loss of time and wear of tools. 
Sometimes, however, it would be better to 
talto the risk of renting for cash, as the money 
rent is often considerable cheaper in good 
seasons. The advantage of either method of 
renting over buying, are that the farmer who 
rents has the most money lefji to buy stock 



may be 
board eight 
ixtccn feet long. Plane 
be straight. Nail a leg 
each end of the board. 
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Set the board 

A carpenter's level on top the bom 
tell you how much the lowest leg n 
be raised. Raise it till the straight 
level, and measure with a pocket r 
height of the leg from the ground, 
height is the difference of level between the 
ends. Make a note of it, and move the ap- 
paratus sixteen feet farther. Level and meas- 
ure as before, and add or subtract as the 
case may require, from the previous note. Or 
bv putting all the down hill measures on one 
side of the page, and the up hill measures on 
the other, the difference of their sums will 
give the difference of level of two places. By 
this cor.trivancc'it is easy to ascertain without 
employing an engineer how much fall can be 
had, and whether it is practicable to drain a 
pVece of low land. 



In choosing a farm next after hcalthfulncss 
and fertility comes the question of nearness to 
market. The importance of this depends up- 
on the particular branches which the skill, 
means or inclination of the farmer leads him 
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, often beaut!- 1 Treatment ok Burns. On the l.;Unt of 
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to follow. There are advantages and disad- 
vantages in being near cities and they are so 
nicely balanced that good managers grow 
rich in each location. Everything depends 
upon the man. A shrewd farmer of small 
means, by locating twenty miles from town, 
gets good land cheap. In ten years the value 
of his land is likely to double by the increase 
of population around him, and by the growth 
of his orchards and the improved productive- 
ness of the soil. Meanwhile he can reduce his 
expenses of transportation by converting bis 
grain and hay into cattle and colts which will 
carry themselves to market. 

XVII 

Having formed a clear idea of what partic- 
ular line of farming is most in accordance 
with his tastes and his capital, our young 
farmer considers every place offered him with 
reference to these points specially. And, see- 
ing the sad results all around him of hastyand 
ill-considered purchasing, he takes his time, 
and will not be hurried in choosing. He will 
hav 



t nothing to. do with poor land at any 
j, nor will he be tempted b) cheapness to 
buy in an unhealthy place, nor to run much in 
debt and use up all his working capital in 
paying interest and other expenses. He had 
rather buy only a very small farm. 



After finding a place as near 
suited to his case, it is well for the young 
farmer to remember that everything he is do- 
ing now should be for the permanent benefit 
of his land and with a view of making his la- 
bors easv as old age comes upon him and his 
strength lessens. He should therefore keep 
steadily in'view the following ideas, much as 
thev differ from ordinary practice. 

Firtt, It is possible so to manage land that 
while yielding good crops its fertility is con- 
stantly increasing. 

Second, It is possible'to give his live stock 
such care in breeding anil management that 
they will command better prices than th 
his neighbors. > 

Third, By care in selecting seed year after 
year, he may make his grain crop saleable for 
seed at; an advance. 

Fourt/t) By planting a tenth of his land in 
appletrees of the most showy and productive 
market kinds and not more than two or three 
varieties, he may realize a hundred per cent, 
on the investment. 

Fifth, By strict integrity in putting up his 
products, he may make his stamp bring an ex- 
tra price. . 

Sixth, By giving his sons or apprentices a 
little ground to tend for themselves, or stock 
to raise, he will interest them in looking after 
his interests and remaining with him. 

Seventh, An Agricultural paper is worth its 
cost for the hints it will furnish. J 

Eighth, It is much safer to raise a variety 
of crops than to trust all to one crop. 

Ninth, By honesty and industry and a con- 
stant study how to make the best use of every 
minute, he has more chances to become 
wealthy and respected at farming than at any 
other profession for which lie is equally fitted. 
Civil rights and honors naturally follow those 
who show that they can make and keep money 
and deserve respect. 



THE CHILD '8 PRAYER. 

BY EKELIRE SHERMAN SMITH. 

His little dimpled hands were crossed, 
His face looked saintly fair, 

With upturned eyes of tender blue 
And waves of golden hair, 

As by his dainty couch he knelt 
To lisp his evening prayer. 

"Dear Lord," he said, "I want to know 

If you will bless to-night 
All naughty, wild and wicked boys — 

The boys who swear and fight i 
Please, too, to help those dreadful ones 

Who steal and run away. 
And never, never do what's right 

Through all the blessed day." 

Amazed, his mother heard the plea, 

And wonderingly she said, 
" Why, what, my darling child, has put 

Such fancies in your head ? 
Why don't you pray for brother Charles 

And little cousin Fred i" 



"Why should I pray for them, mamma? 

They're good, and happy, too; 
The Lord has done enough for them, 

I want Him now to do 
Something for those poor friendless chaps 

Who must be cross and bad 
Because they've nothing in the world 

To make them good or glad." 



heavy fringe. These pieces are often beauti- 
fully embroidered on Java or canvas, and the 
brackets when finished are quite ornamental as 
well a» useful. Leather work or pine cones 
varnished are often worked up into very fanci- 
ful brackets, and are quite strong and durable. 



AND OTTOMANS 

May be manufactured out of old boxes, peck or 
half bushel measures, or long store boxes. Nail 
old bagging loosely on the top. leaving one side 
open till you have filled it evenly, plumply (not 
too hard) with cotton, hay, moss or Excelsior. 
Then nail the canvas very tightly all round, and 
cover with embroidery, or with material to 
match the furniture. Cover the edges with 
gimp or fringe. Nail a piece of oil cloth over 
the bottom to make it slide easily over the car- 
pet when wishing to move it. Or the top may 
be fastened by a piece of strong leather or 
hinges to one side of the box and stuffed, and 
covered and trimmed as described above, and 
thus not only the footstool or ottoman is 
cured, but a box for pieces, work or anythi 
necessary. In this case there should be castors 
on the bottom to move It, when, tilled, without 
trouble. 

TheBe are only a few of the comforts, conven- 
iences and really elegant articles that ca 
manufactured byone'BOwn ingenuity, skill and 
perseverance, saving much money, and gaining 
more comfort and pleasure. 



Treatment ok Uckns.— On the instant of 
the accident, plunge the part under cold water. 
This relieves the pain in a second and allows all 
hands to become composed. If the part cannot 
be kept under water, cover it over with dry 
flour, an inch deep or more. In many instances 
nothing more iB needed after the flour; simply 



let it remain until it falls off, 
will be found undei 
a leek or two in at 
their bulk of hog's- 
then strain through 



skin 



vessel, with half 
1 the leeks are soft, 
i nig. This makes 
. which, when cbol, 
spread thickly on a linen cloth and apply it to 
the injured part. If there are blisters let out 
the water. When the part becomes feverish 
and uncomfortable renew the ointment, and a 
rapid, painless cure will be the result, if the 
patient, in the meanwhile, lives exclusively on 
fruits, coarse bread, and other light, loosening 
diet 



A Victim to Kitchen Slot's.— Some fifteen 
T more years ago a young man in the village of 




Kingsley sayB, " If you wish to be miserable 
vou must think about yourself; about what you 
want, what you like, what respect people ought 
to pay vou, what people think of vou; and then 
to you nothing will be pure. You will spoil 
everything you touch; you will make sin and 
miserv for yourself out of everything (iod sendr 
you; you will be as wretched- as you choose.'-' 



JOURNALISM TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
AGO- 

There seems to have been a necessity since 
time immemorial, among at least half-civilized '• 
nations, to bring events of importance to the 
knowledge of the people by the medium of writ- 
ing. To this purpose anBwered the hieroglyph- . 
ic inscriptions of the Egyptians, the tombs of 
Babylon covered with ABayian characters, the 
Phoenician tablets, and the well known Mar- 
nier Badium. 

The first Roman Journal, over two thousand 
years ago, appeared only once a year. This 
paper intended especially to be read by the 
miblic. was know,, by the 'lille Annates Maximi. 



eheil 



the 



the old Romans c 
s to get a look at the 
thirst after knowledge 
grew rapidly, and in such a 
government, the only issuer 
f the journal, found itself obliged to issue a 
aily. It is very interesting to know that some 
ese journals, having reached 2041 years, 
till i 



of tl 



THE cnil.l) S PRAYER. 



erbal transla 



" What have my class done for Jesus si 
last we met !" asked the teacher of a large 
fant class one Sabbath morning. 

One said, "I have earned some 01000/ for 
the heathen by doing errands," another, I tend 
our sick baby";" another, " I fetch hunchback 
Billv to school, with the boys a-luughing at 
me." One after another told, in a half-bash- 
ful,' half-exultant way, of the little activities 
and sclf-dJnials of the week, so pleasing to 
the teacher, and still more to him who said, 
"Suiter little children to come unto me." 

At lost a little four-year-old hand was 
stretched up, and moved hastily to and fro to 
attract the teacher's attention. 

"Well, my dear, what are you doing to 
please Jesus t" 

The little eager face flushed with excite- 
ment as the unexpected reply came, " I 
scrubs." 

Some of the older children tiWered ; but the 
teacher sobered them at once by saying, 

"Yes, little Molly's share in the work my 
clnss is doing for Jesus is as important as auy. 
If she tries to help her mother by scrubbing a 
bench or a table, even if it has to be done over 
after her, she earns the same smile of love as 
the older ones who can do errands ond cam 
money for the missionary-box." 

"She hath done what she could," is 
highest proise that can be spoken of any 1 
and little Molly has done that. 



Oh, wisdom of the child's pure heart I 

Oh, sweet and loving creed. 
That gives such tender, pitying thought 

To souls in direst need ! 
Could schoolmen, with their varied lore, 

A larger lesson, teach i V- 
Or churchmen from the sacred desk, 

Diviner doctrine preach ? 

— Home Journal, 
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LUOK AHP LABOR. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE A SOUI.E. 

Luck doth wait, standing idly at the gate- 
Wishing, wishing all the day; 

And at nfeht, without a lire, without a light, 
And before an empty tray, 
y Doth sadly say: 

" To morrow something may turn up; 
To-night on wishes I must sup." 

Labor goes, plowing deep the fertile rows— 

Singing, singing all the day; 
And at night, before the fire, beside the light, 
And with a well-rilled tray. 

Doth gladly say: 
1 To-morrow I'll turn something up; 
To-night on wages earned I sup." 

—St. Nicholas 



"Mother," said a little girl who had just 
come in from the new-fallen snow, " the snow 
is such a pure, pure white, that I could not 
help saying in my heart again that little verse, 
' Wash me, and I shall bo whiter than snow.'" 

That is a sweet prayer, and one which we 
should all use. 



Pretty and verv UBefnl corner brackets 
be shaped and made without difficulty, and 
ered with embroidery, ilamaBk or rep. R< 
the Hhelf or bracket a piece of the same mat 
with the furniture cover or lambrequin may be 
cut in points or scolloped and finished with 



C , Potter County, Penn., built him a house 

and store and commenced trading. Just be- 
neath and to one side of this man's sleeping- 
room was a filthy pool several feet in diameter, 
caused by the kitchen slops which flowed from 
he sink" out through a leaden pipe. In the 
ipring following the occupation of the premises, 
the wife was taken siek of bilious fever, but 
after a long illness recovered. The next au- 
tumn the man look the fever and died. The 
store and goods were sold to satisfy the New 
York creditors, paving some twenty-five or 
thirty cents on a dollar. Thus ended the life 
fulness of a young, active, and highly 



respectable I 



as to forget th 
health and com 
poor policy. — K 



probable victim to slops. To 
the pursuit of earthly good 
mpleBt and plainest lawB of 
decency, is, to say the least, 



IT 18 SAID, that a powerful yet cheap disin 
fectant may be made by dissolving a drachm of 
nitrate of lead in a pint of boiling water, and 
two drachms of common salt in a bucket of 
water. When both are dissolved pour the two 
mixtures together, and when the sediment has 
settled there will be a pail full of clear fluid, 
which is a saturated solution nf the chloride of 
lead. A cloth saturated with the liquid and 
hung up in n room will at once sweeten a fetid 
atmosphere. 



of the journal was Acta Populi Rb- 
mana Dilirna, and appeared daily either as Al- 
bum, f. e., while the tablets hung* out in public, 
or the contents were written with red chalk 
on the walla of the houses. The contents of 
this journal comprised what would be classed 
as dailv news in our modern papers; from the 
want of the necessary material, (lolitical articles 
were not to be bad. Nevertheless, according 
to the views of the Roman government, it was a 
true journal and intended as reading matter for 
the public, which might also be inferred from 
the fact that the archives of state were carved 
in bronze and were inaccessible to the public. 
Perhaps it would be of interel 
readers to peruse a copy of a \ 
from the oldest journal known, issuea one uun- 
dred and sixty-eight vears before the birth of 
Christ: "Consul Sicinius was the acting judge 
day. There was a heavy thunder storm and 
the lightning split an oak at the foot of the hills 
of VeH. In a hostelry. .at the foot of the hill of 
James, there was a fight in which the landlord 
was badly wounded. Tilinius punished some 
butchers for selling some meat that had not 
been inspected ; the money thus paid was used 
to erect a chapel to the (toddess Lavera. The 
broker Ansini'us fled from town to-day, taking 
money with him belonging to other people; he 
was caught and had to refund the money. The 
brigand Demiphon, who was captured by Otfi 
cer Nerva. has been crucified to-day. The flo- 
tilla from Asia arrived to-day." 

You can see from this that it was in olden 
time pretty much the same as in our days; we 
only wish that our officials would attend to the 
butchers as well as Titinius did. It must be of 
interest to our journalists to know that Julius 
Ciesar, the greatest of all Romans, paid special 
attention to journalism. He saw the necessity 
of instructing his people in everything 
in the state; and 1 
tonins: 

"Julius CVsar, 
public office, cuus- 
also spread ainou( 
of the " 



- li n,l tin 



edings 



hvsicinn Bays that sweet oil is not only an 
ite to the bite of the rattlesnake, but will 
wison of anv kind, both on man and beast, 
atient must" take a spoonful of it inter- 
and bathe the wound, for a cure. To 
1 horse it takes eight times as much as for 



Thi, 



the fir 



polll 



build 



pape 



papt 



•il„ 



rths, deaths, 
an be likened very 
It seeniB incredi- 
hat already in the 
re stenographers who took 
made in the senate or in 
called notarii; and we find 
where Augustus iB angry 
graphers reported the speech 



*" «>l 

of'c'icsar for .MeteBus in a very imperfect man- 
ner. There must have been reporters, judging 
from a letter of Cicero to Crelius; also, private 
reporters, who gathered the news and sent them 
by the circus publicus. an institution similar to 
our mail, throughout the provinces. 

You can see from this that Ateiba's saying, 
"There is nothing new under the sun," is ver- 
ified once more— Transited from the Oerman. 
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HARD TIMES 00NQUEI 

BY MRS. HBHRY WARD BEE 


tED. 

CHER. 


-round the long table in the middle of the 
room where lay the school-books and straw 
all ready marhined for braiding, while the old 


seated at the table. Too much absorbed in 
his troubled thoughts to notice the suppressed 
excitement plainly visible 011 every face, or if 

ha ....... ...1 Ui.rwinnr llmv ,inH„r«food his fpftrfL 


the simpler the better— may be used; but for 
young children, — or any pupils, indeed.— it is 
far better to begin with oral teaching and such 
lancuaire lessons aB these. Fhev are not ar- 
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-round the long table in tile middle of the ! seated at the tablo. Too much absorbed in ; the simpler the better— may be used; but 



About Beventy years ago, a physician with a 
young family springing up around him, con- 
sulting his wife as alt good husbands find it I warm an 
prudent to do, liought a large farm in one Of 
our New England States where every farmer | 
truly earns Ins living by the Bweatof his brow. 



i and cheerful. Here, with their books 

JST 1 T Kara Hss?££ 



room where lay the school-books and straw j his troubled thoughts to notice the suppressed 
all ready mm-hined for braiding, while the old excitement plainly visible on every face, or if 
fire-plnce, heaped with blazing logs of hicko- \ "^V^^SJU^ 8 * uudur3tood ms feara » 
ry, oak,. and fragrant birch, made the 



I plaited the 

Both felt tbat nowhere could thcirchildren be j J™ 
trained to industry and frugality so thorough- 
ly "as on a good farm. 

Of course the Doctor was obliged to "run in 
debt" for this property and give a mortgage . 
i the place. The payments were to be made ' 



and studied their te; 
.■'or children taught to be in 
dustrious usually carry the principles thus.de 
veloped into the school-room, aud are ainbi 
tious to keep as near the head of the class/ n; 
possible. 

Such a family as this was well equipped U 



uanX and j J- MX bin 



f. Ft 



In those days phyi 

become millionaires in a hurry, and though 
his practice was large the pay was small and 
not arways sure. He thcrcfofr looked to the 
farm to bring forth the means to release him 
from the bondage of debt; and the children 
even to the youngest, were taught to labor for, 
and look forward eagerly to, the time "when 
we have paid for the farm !" 

The creditor was the doctor's father-in-law, 
through his first wife, and while the good old 
gentleman lived, if by any mishap or over press 



were not likely to ' a " c ™- ?. 1 

i„,r™ ,hn.,«h ; n > athj untl1 evening, when he came to supper, 

! so unmistakably worried ami Respondent that 
i his wife enquired if he was not well. 

"Yes, well enough. But, Lucy, I have so 
far been unable to collect money for our quar- 
terly payment. So much is due me that 1 had 
no fears but that enough would be promptly 
paid to save me any trouble." 

■* TInw mnrh Inckinrr ?■" 



he did not wonder. 

Then, in a slightly agitated voice, his wife 
enquired: 

"Have you been successful in obtaining the 
money ?'* 

He shook his head, but 
Each young quivering face ' 
toward him, then with can 
, glance to the mother, 
s I "Do 'not be discouraged, di 

i late hour." 
'j , "Are you wild, Lucy? Tfc 
1 hours between us and ruin. < 
] . hope now? I have none." 
(• j With a warning gesture to the children she 

1 rose, stepped to her husband's chair and and ^' t ' 
t pa.-sing her arm round his neck, said, gently, (lifTi 

Yet'still hope on my husband; God will I iffo 



nained silent. 
i turned first 
t, questioning 



talk of 



young children, — or any pupils, indeed,— 
far better to begin with oral teaching and such 
language lessons as these. They are not ar- 
ranged here in any precise order, but may be 
takeu up according to the preference of the 
teacher. Most of them have been used at Hamp- 
ton, before or since their suggestion by Profes. 
sor Allen, 'and with great satisfaction and profit. 



SUGGESTIONS BY PROF. P, A. ALLEN;" 

Ut, Teach to Converse. Have some subject, 
familiar and interesting, and talk about it 
Say, for instance, crabs, or fishing, or the differ- 
ent kinds of vessels, if you live by the sea; or 
trees, nuts, birds,, squirrels, mountains, if you 
live by them, — no matter what, if only the pu- 
pils have enough knowledge of it to talk about 
it intelligently. Get the pupils, one at a time, 
toothing they know about it — about 



il.-i 



let tht 



thing 



not forsake 

He moved impatiently from under her arm; ue wan t 9 ^ 
but, as he did so. she dropped a roll into his [ et t ] 1H reat 
bosom and turned toward her chair. I orf Comi 

"Lucy! Lucy! what is this? Where did I y Cttr pupif 
you get it?" j they never 

wild excitement. Each child laugh- .give them 



, then 
if tht 



id their habi 
ints and other ere 
und talk about 
mifortably thr 



.stakes, and 



| not ready before midnight 
' ruined. *I have kept v -it from 
; dared, still hoping that tho 
I pav me would do so." 



>u as long as I 
who ought to 



■ of business the quarterly payment had be< 
delayed, it would have been kindly excused. 
But for the ten or fifteen years that he lived 
after Ihe sale of the farm, there had not been 
one delay in payment, though now and then 
there would come a time when it was very 
hard work to secure the needed sum in time, 
for even in the olden days "hard times" were 
often found prowling about, to the great terror 
of our hard-working New England farmers. 
But little by little the heavy debt was dimin- 
ishing, and they were looking forward, hope- 
fully, to the year of Jubilee, when they could 
sit under their own vine and rig-tree with none 
to molest and make them afraid. 

At this period the father-in-law (died. He 
had but twochildren— daughters. The young- 
er, the Doctor's wife, died childless. The 
elder married a hard, close, scheming man, 
who, knowing that his wife and children I ™* 
would inherit this property, in case the pay- j ~J 
ments were not promptly met, lost no oppor- | 
tunity of remarking that Dr. Mason's farm 
would doubtless soon come into his hands, as 
with his large family he must fail by and by. 

The financial troubles which the war of 1812 
had caused, as all wars are sure to do, were 
not yet adjusted. Monev was scarce and pay- . 

ments very difficult. Ten children now filled 1 have said to great self-denial. Each of you 
the old house with merriment and gladness; has worked diligently to buy new garments 
but they were to be clothed and educated. *»r wmter. i ou need them, and deserve them, 
_ * , , ,, ■ it and I should be so happy and proud to see 

Let us see b« ? w successfully they had been ^ ^.^table. But to help 

taught to make their high spirits and resolute .... - { * 

lifting the burden * - ? ((|( , , h J an(1 „JL 

death, was ^ 
dark davf The 



How much is lacking ?" 
" Not quite a hundred dollars; but it might 
as well be thousands for any chance I now see 

of getting it in season. There is now so much , that strong*but gentle mother quelled the 
sickness about, that, as you know, I have had I fusion, and she replied: 

d little time to collect money. If j "It is our children's offering, and sufficient aB g- lvt} the 



i ing, sobbing, shouting, but 



Jurrtnt Bad Syntax. Don't give 
learn, lists of bad syntax which 
e heard, and which will merely 

r .errors, but have them watch 

from j t , ac h other's mistakes and their own and any 
.ear, and report them. And always have 
show why and how they are Wrong, as 



to make up the reeded 



I persisted 
it your wishes, 

_ jcause I saw no other escape. We cut the 
straw last night — many willing hands made 
important ' ouick work; f sold it, and their braid added to 
that you have the money T I U - with was alread y due them ' completed 

No; i did not wish to speak of it. 
watching greedily for a ' slip,' and 



exprei 



Those who witnessed that scene will never 
. , t* i i forget it: Dr. Mason with his arm around his 
need expect no mercy at his hands Lnder wJ £ and both in te;irSi calling her all happy 
iut hard labor aud good care this farm has namcB . the children clinging about their par- 
isen greatly in valve— too much so for him to : so joyful that home was saved and they 

pare us an hour if he can once get hold of it. h;id helped to save it. 

am about discouraged. It is the darkest *< p u t Charlie into the wagon, quick. If 
pot we have seen yet. But I must be oft and he fails me not, the six miles between here and 
hall probably be kept out all night. To , M— will be the shortest I ever rode. I shall 



think there is not forty-eight hours betw 
and ruin! And my hands so tied by sev- 
ises that I may not find one hour to 
kc up the little that is needed. 
For a few minutes after the doctor left, tiic 
children stood silent and sad, watching their 
mother. At last she said, 

"Children, we can help father through this, 
if you are willing to sub 



be home before bedtime to thank you all. 
cannot now. I hope we shall never come 
hear ruin again." 

And they never did. In two years the last tak 
dollar was paid, and then Dr. Mason vowed ho pro 
would never owe anyone a cent. He kept his ' froi 
vow. — Christian Union. '■ & et 



3d, Printing and Writing the Reading Les- 
son If they cannot write, let them print the 
rending lesson or part of it, and instead of read- 
ing it from the reading book, read it fronijheir 
own slates or papers. That will leach ttt^iu all 
at the same time — spelling, punctuation, words, 
style, and reading manuscript; while dwelling 
on the lesson to Write it will make them under- 
stand it and catch the ideas more thoroughly. 

4th, Copying Sentence* and Poetry. This is 
about like number three. Their copies should, 
of course, be carefully corrected for mistakes in 
spelling, punctuation, Capita] letters, paragraph- 
ing, graulmar, or — in poetry — proper arrange- 
ment of lines. Such copying is admirable for 
forming habits of accuracy, and for accustom- 
ing the eye to the look "of a word correctly 
spelled. It will surprise almost anyone who 



v,ii mak. 



■ plain pi 



m^selfS T;"! should HAMPTON INSTITUTE LECTURES ON | selv 
TEACHING. 



wills cheerful auxiliaries 
which, since their grand fat he 
pressing heavily upon their parents. 

At the time of which we write, among other ^ 
crops, rye was extensively raised. It was used ^Vt'o beexl 
for food among the farmers quite as much as , J 
wheat, but was also valuable for other pur- . . 
poses. When full-grown, but still in the milk, I j t *» 
large quanties were cut to be used for ' - ' ( ,, 

"braiding." The heads were used for " fod- ( e n -- m( . n 
der; the stalks, after being soaked in strong ^ " . ,' n .. 



BY PROF. r. A. ALLF3 
LBCTURK XIII. 
La no f AO K Lessons. 



the good selections in his reader, the pupil 
repeated practice upon the words most 
aud learns new words, and gets a habit of 
•atiou, and sees for himself how good 
SB punctuate and spell, and express theiu- 

5t&, Written Requests. If a pupil wants to 
I leave the room, get a drink, go home, or what 
1 not, instead of speaking or holding up his hand, 
j I let him write out his request neatly on a slip 
; of paper already provided and lying on my 
. desk for such purposes, and he steps up and 



help brighten this 
1 you have on hand, and 



all your, own, 
clothes, and if 
willing, I don't 



he had finished : fo 



i the 



ody, definitions and par 

ble lists of proportion! 

adverbs,— skipping not! 
hut rubbing it in with a 
c ' a S er . parsing through Milton 
pupils' associations with 
hateful aud ]i 



lays it on my desk, or hands 
all given to me, iu one pile 
ay of teaching grammar [ t ji t . m ovur a t night, and reu 
rough a text book from ; day, if necessary, for correct 
>logy. Syntax and Pros- 1 ^h. Story Telling. Tell o 



th> 



I keep 
y desk, look 
the next 



and conjunctio 



ad (better tell) 
story. Then 
,ce, or the next day, as they are 
o you, using their own words 
9 as they can. Be careful at 
nake Bare they get all the sim 



hot soap-suds'. \ 

and ready for use, 
the husk stripped < 
pared tied in poun 
Bonnets, then, n 
a small bit of silk < 
feather attached, a 
making them was i 
girls were alike tai 
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pectful to interrupt anyone when speaking, 
iven when, as in this case, it was difficult to 
*' keep silent. But the reply when given was 
°" prompt, enthusiastic, and wh it she had confi- 
dently looked for. f 
111 "Thanks, dear children! Now, then, bas- 
)r ten. First bring me all your braid, and let us 
" r see how much it will come to." 
"* The braid, in ten-yard rolls, was brought 



MilTe 



Out the 



thei 



of tht 



ght to braid, and the long a „a its value estimated, 
enings were not spent idly. Dr. Ma- " With that which is now due us) at th« 
son raised large crops of rye, and each child, ■ store we have nearly sixty dollars ! Wei 
almost as soon as weaned, was taught to hrai<l, 1 done, for all these little lingers ! But now w« 
and was soon able to do much bv it toward j must devise a way to make up the remainder, 
clothing himself. At six years of age, a dol- ] Your father spoke last night of a large quan 
lar a week was easily earned : at eight, 



ow the quart whether or no he holds more than 
, pint. "Gram that down, and be quick about 
-aud readv for the next dose." A mind that 
■ its 
tie 



three Uity of straw which, if 
dollars; and in something of that proportion something. He will be 
up to the eldest. I you work well — 

Does any one think such a life, with such mi( / n, g ut : ; 

,„i ■? \' n ,.„, dishes, while i 



would bring 
ay all night. If 
can cut many pounds before 
girls, help n: 
brothers bring, before dark. 



processes is expected t 
windings and doublings of every new book- 
maker's mole-tracks through unsolved sentences. 
Worse yet, ho has often to write out the whole 
analysis, page after page, after an utterly 
the 0MU P w ' iett ^®" pattern, piling 



lighted, 



By the time th 

The younger children were excused at their 
isual lied time, but the others worked with 
heir mother till the tall clock in the comer 
truck one. Then all retired for a few hours' 



i/uf» mo one iuiiiiv 3ui.il i mi., navM avw ,l: u i,„ u 

i object in view, was Bard or cruel ? Never " h * ne £ 
was there a greater mistake. It was of im- 
mense value to these young spirits. They bad 
something real, that they could understand, 
to labor for. There was life and conragc and 
true heroism in it. An education — with here 
and there, to be sure, some rough places to 
pass over— which was worth more to them 

than all the money^ millionaires bequeath! Dr. Mason returned home in season for 
their sons and daughters— an education which breakfast, and his wife enquired if the eldest 
prepared them In after life to be courageous son could drive her over to the neighboring 
and self-helpful. • i town to dispose of some braid for the children. 

It is this kind of training that has made He replied that he must be gone again all day .... 
New England's sons and daughters Btrong and neither son nyr team could well be spared done, hi 
and self-reliant, and the lack of it which makes from important work at home. But a strange should i 
these hard tune, such a horror, that we hear fo A lowed ... t _ hl f- nu P h - ed refu8al * Mr8 * * Thntthl 



polysylhibled 
are buried beneath tin 
thor's ingenuity. Still 



another till his 



■■-comet] , 



the i 



i has tin- 
t could he dimly under- 
1 ground to stand upon, 
to, or perhaps the next 
al, a new book is pre- 
w definitions, and new 
us, between which he 
minating. This book 
t the last book says not 



English 



of s 

hands as preferable to the struggle for better 
times. 

In the long winter evenings when the labor 
of the day was over, tht children home from 
school, and the" chores" all finished, the can- 
dles were lighted and the evening work be- 
gan. The mother in her corner was busy 
making and mending for her large family. 
The doctor," if not with the sick, smoked and 
read opposite her. The children gathered 



ved — how 
any unhappy 



fancy sketch 

h hir th«\r «ivti Mason, who never allowed her plans or wishes teachers and pupils can" testify. 
r2L^^,„ 8 fA,'i C ^:,^L ?r,.„°™" to interfere with her husband's now repeated H gmmmj he indeed what 
her request, and urged it till he yielded,, from declares it to be, at the outset, - 
sheer surprise, apparently, that his wife could art of reading and speaking correctly, then no 
bo so persistent." ; system can be good which will not secure Buch 

The doctor went his usual round, and the correctness. Teachers who feel perplexed on 
mother and son departed on their mysterious the subject, and unable to interest or* profit 
.errand. Their business accomplished, they ' their pupils, will be glad of the following sug- 
teturned well satisfied and ready for supper gestiona from Prof. F. A. Allen, of a simple and 
when the father arrived. j sensible system of language hfssons. 

A deeper gloom was on his face when he i They are not intended to entirely supersede 



according lo their ability; ' 
ease, be done with all pos- 
he satisfied with a shabby, 
en the pupil eau do it bet- . 



Some of this may be too diliicult for your pu- 
pils. Don't go ahead too fast with them, but 
only as you see them increasing in ability. Let 
the stories told be not too long, to tire the lis- 
teners. Train them to an animated style, and 
to saying a good deal in a few words. 
LttA, Description. 

{ 1st. Of Persons. 
\'2d. Of Things. 
(:id. Of Places. 
This, of course, needs your care— that the 
descriptions of persons do not grow into person- 
alities. 

[An excellent plan we have tried at Hampton 
is the German one of picture-reading. Hung up 
a picture— sav, from the Soi'TUKKN Wokkmas 
—and let the class examine it awhile, and then 
see which can find out the most things in it, or 
give the best description of it. This is exceed- 
ingly 'interestiug to pupils, and trains their oyes 
to see and their minds to act, with quickness 
and accuracy. Or let them look about them, 
and describe what they see, — the room, the view 
from the windows. You will be surprised, 
first perhaps, at their inability, but soon by 
their improvement. — Ed.] 

11th, Letter -Writing. Going through a course ~ 
of school studies will not make a pupil write a 
good, fair letter, unless he is taught that, too, 
either by Ids teacher or his own observation. 

forms of letter- 
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writing, and practice then in it, criticizing, 
(1st. Date, and adtircBa. 
' 2d. Substance and close. 
(3d. Signature, felding and superscription. 
WW Inttructian in Different Kmtl* of Lei- 
ten. It is very good to let your pupils practice 
writing different kinds of letters, suitable for 
different occasions. Such, for 
following: 

f Expressing wants. 
I Family letters. 
Letters of friendship. 



idole 



These are suggested to aid the teacher's se- 
lection. Other subjects may easily be fo,,,,.! 
Teach them that business letters must be short 
ami to the point, saving all in few and clear 
words- that letters of frh-mlshi]. should be nat- 
ural, as much as possible like talking. Teach 
them to avoid stiff and set expressions, and to 
say what they feel. Teach them the right 
forms of invitations. 

A want of education shows more in letter- 
writing than in most ways. A misspelled, 
cltimsv mid slovenlv letter has often lost the 
writer a good situation; ami a fair, legible and 
well-expressed one lias often been the introduc- 
tion to a larger sphere. 



the most distinguished men of the age, sur- 
rounded at his table by the principal officers 
of the army, and in constant intercourse with 
them. It was further my duty to receive com- 
pany and do the honors of the house to many 
of the first people of the country." But 
Washington was thrifty and frugal personally; 
mid hi" "cnerous maintenance at his own cost, 
of a sort of court, was of great service to the 
colonial cause. The owners of the house after 
the revolution were. Nathaniel Tracy (whom 
Washington visited for an hour in 1781)), 
Thomas Uusscll and I)r. Andrew Crngie. 
Talleyrand and Lafayette slept in it, and in 
is:;:! '.Tared Sparks commenced to keep house 
within its historic rooms. Everett and Wor- 
cester, the lexicographer, also occupied it for 
a time, and Mr. Longfellow took up his abode 
! in it in 1837. At first, he merely rented a 
I room, establishing himself in Washington's 
I southeast bed-cha 
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THE WOUNDED CURLEW. 

BY CKI.IA TOAXTEB. 

Cy yonder sandy cove where, every day, 
The tide Hows in and out, 
lonely bird in sombre brown and grey 
Limps patiently about ; 

And round the basin's edge, o'er stones and 

An<M"nany a fringing weed. 
He steals, or on the rocky ledge doth stand, 
Crying, with none to heed. 

But sometimes from the distance he can hear 

His comrades' swill reply ; 
Sometimes the air rings with their music clear, 

Sounding from sea and sky. 

And then. then his tender voice, so sweet, 

Is shaken with bis pain, 
For broken are bis pinions strong and lleet, 

Never to soar again. 

Wounded and lame and languishing he lives, 

Once glad ami blithe and free, 
And in his prison limits frets and strives 

His ancient self to be. 

My pity cannot help him, though his plaint 

Brings tears of wistt'ulness ; 
Still must he L'rievo and mourn, forlorn and 



bright-eyed bo 



his books, save the two wbjch date from 
Bowdoin professorship, have been produ. 
Longfellow had not long been an nceupai: 
the house before he bought it. Its timber! 
perfectly sound. The lawn in front is ne 
kept, and across the street there stretch- 
green meadow as far as the banks of the Charles, 
bought by the poet to preserve his view. Mr. 
Longfellow himself, as he draws near seventy, 
is a fine picture of beautiful manhood. It has 
been remarked by his friends that his health 
baa much improved since be delivered his poem, 
Morituri Salutamus," at the fiftieth amiiver- 
irv of his graduation. And all Cambridge, 
down to coal-heavers and hod-carriers, reveres 
him for his benignity, and remembers him not 
only as a poet, but as a kind and gentle man. 

—JZtrjier'e MitgatuK. 
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Than to make sorrow that must mar the day 
With such despairing pain? 

children, drop the gun, tho cruel stone ! 
listen to my words. 

And hear with me the wounded curlew moan- 
Have mercy on the birds ! 

Longfellow's Residence, Cambridge. 
Few private houses in the United Mates are 
so well known as the residence of Henry \\ ads- 
worth Longfellow, so often has it been dc- 
seribed bv allretionate antiquarians and enthu- 
siastic pilgrims. It is not only the home of 
our most celebrated poet; it also surpasses m 
historic interest any building in New England, 
with the sole exception of Fancuil Hall. Its 
age as compared with Unit of other Cambridge 
bouses is not great. It was built in 1759, by 
Col John Vassull, a firm loyalist, who fled to [ 
England in 177.1, his property in Cambridge 
and Boston having been confiscated. Its nejt 
occupant was Col. John Glover, a bold little 
Marblehcad soldier, who quartered some of his j 
troops in the spacious structure. When Wash- 
ington ro.le into Cambridge, on Sunday June 
2d, 1775, he was greatly pleased with the ap- 
pearance of the house, and, having hac. it 
cleaned, he establish.-. 1 himself therein during , 
the same month. Martha Washington arrived 
at the house in December, and Washington re- 
mained in it until April of the following year. 
The southeast room on the first floor Washing- 
ton took for his study, in which the councils 
of war were all held during the stay of the 
commander-in-chief in Cambridge. He Blept 
just overhead, always retiring at nine o clock. 
The spacious room behind the study, -which 
Mr Longfellow now uses for his library, was 
occupied by Washington's military family, as a 
rule a pretty large one. A general's "military 
family " in English parlance, comprised his 
whole 'staff. Washington was not averse to a 
certain amount of official splendor, and was 
luckily rich enough to carry out his whim m 
the matter of making his assistants a part of 
his ordinary household. Trumbull, the artist, 
complained, rather sarcastically, that he, for 
one could not keep his head up in the mag- 
nificent society of the house. "I now found 
myself," he averred, "in the family of one of 



the earlier pan of the llay, Farm- 1 
the other side of the ship— that is, 
on the side where I do not represent him. The 
torpedo ground was already passed over. Sand 
I sh„„ 1 passed, and perhaps the fort. At all 
events he decided to change his position, and 
.-o up the shrouds on this side of the mainmast, 
where I have placed him, whether it was for a 
better view alone, or to avoid the noise and 
smoke of the howitzer overhead, or because he 
had no further need of the speaking-tube at- 
tached to the shroud and running along down 
to the deck. Indeed, 1 cannot remember now 
if he told me precisely why he came down and 
went up on this side. I know he said be tlid 
so : and that while crossing the deck he saw a 
'yarn' (using his own wordl, and remarked 
to me that it was 'just the thing'— because 
while up on the other side the thought passed 
through bis mind, that if he were stunned or 
disabled, his body would be shied oft' into the 
water by the shrouds, and not caught on the 
deck, even as vour correspondent suggests. 
And he said : 'Then my wife and hoy would 
not have my body even.' I got the impres- 
sion that perhaps he thought there was, after 
all, some foolhardincss in his previous esipo- 
suro. (It seems rather severe to dissect a man s 
heart at such a moment.) So, he said, he 
picked up the 'yam,' and when be reaseendetl 
the shrouds, on tho side whero I represent him, . 
1 he allowed bis discretion to play the better part 
of valor, and passed the middle part of tho rope 
around his waist as a loop, and laying the two i 
ends together, 'whipped ' them over a- shroud 
behind him, and tied just Bueb a knot as he af- 1 
terward tied for me. In his first 'pose' for ! 
mo, the Admiral himself arranged some boxes 
so as to keep his feet in the right position, and 
held on to a stick placed at the proper angle to 
represent the futtock-shroud, and took the ox- 
act position required for the situation. At 
another time he placed a rope around him and 
tied the knot for a model. Tho navy yard 
people promised mo a model of the rigging, 
which I needed ; but delay cnBtting, I made 
the model myself from exact measurements of 
the ship at the navy-yard ; and when the pic- 
ture was done, and the Admiral brought his 
I wife te seo it, I think she was more disposed to 
1 flatter the landsman who had made the model 
I of the flagship Hartford, than the artist who 
: had made tho picture of it, though he was kind 
enough to say, after various observations, that 
it seemed to him "to be about tho thing.' — 
Exchange. 
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enoo" before biivinw elsewhere, as u faithful com. 

pari son will r 

competitors 



1 will demonstrate Us supeiiinltyoverall lta 



THE FEOaESOE .-.EATER. 




BlllS, KIIIIIS, IFflCU. shops, ciisebhtisies. etc. 

49- Can be used anywhere, without connection 
ith chimney lim-.., u. It generate** no smoke or 



2wm F&qse xce €oom. 




Meats, Bread, Ac., cooked by.thlt 
flavored ami more digestible than 



The Florence Steel Skates. 




kot. which, with mir Bronte and Sarins Skates are 
meeting will, taw anlea ami Klvliia: perfect satis- 
taollon. Try Th*m I 

Manufactured by 

THE FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

Floro noo Mass ' 

39 Union Sqnare, Hew York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 

^ ' 66 Like Street, Ohio»gc 

19 New Montgomery Street, San Franoisoo. 
Send for Circulars. 
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HOUSE. 



HARPERS' PERIODICALS 



Harpers' Magazine. 



The Magazine. 
evil all the da; 
Eagle. 



ins done g' 
of its life 



ill ami not 



-Brooklyn 



Harpers' Weekly. 



The ablest and most powerful Illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journa 

ax. 

•id of fash- 



Harpers' B 



The organ of the great 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS TOE 1877. 
Habpebs' Magazine, One Ycar....|4 00 
Habpebs' Weekly, Ono Year. . . . 4 00 
Habpebb' Bazab, One Year 4 00 



Richmond, Va.. 
Manf'H of 
A. S.CBOWEU'S PATENT IMPROV- 
ED TURBINE WATER WHEELS. CDk» 
AND WHEAT MILLS, 0EARIN0, MILL 
MACHINERY &C. A'.SD.EHOIHES, 
BOILERS, SAW MILLS, CAST1H0S, 
rOREIIHBS. AC. 

Send for circular, tr. 



OTOES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABS0RPT10H. 
The Best Liver Eegulator in the World. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plaiu figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that arc offered by 
ork. 



^CYCLOPEDIA. 



man Bent for 30 ct». Canvasser* who wi-h terms 
"nil territorv will plcu-c mldiv>, the lMblUlwrn. 
T. ELWOUD ZELL, DAVIS A to., Philadelphia., 



The only true c 

of 'ni alarii?iii all its 

L rer Complaint, 
.Jiiu,tdia,ltg#pep*la, 
fflntaatum, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-MckneM, 
Xeuratgla, Bilious 
Disorders, dY., <Ce. 
None genuine 



Tradb-Mahk. 

Sent by mail on receipt of §2. 
VBI, F. KIDDER tVCO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 Jolin Street, N. If. 




ZUOOATO'8 

PATENT PAPYK0G1UPH. 

The simplest and cheapest means of producing fac- 
similes lequal to .manuscript! of Frloe Idsts, 
Spcclflcn.tion». DosiKnu. Ezsmlnatlon Pa- 
pers, Notices, 4zo. It save, time, labor and money. 
From one to a thousand copies nr.- made from one writ- 
ing, at rate of five hundred per hour. 
rAYS EM ITSELF EVERT WICK. SAVES TIME, FOSTAflE AND 



tT" Send for circular giving full particulars. Ad- 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(srcccssoR to roaBU a BUTT.) 
MA»llFAtTU«l«S- AEUEtt, IMPORTER All CEMU II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS SUPPLIES. 

Hardware ui Mechanics' Tool., 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS 4. WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTIN08, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

V Send for Circulars, or Call at 
j'Ofrice, 689 Broadway, -\. Y. 

m 



No. 5 Market 



m 9 «*>o., c*5o.. 

Square. Norfolk Va. 



Theodoriok A. WUUama. / Win. C. Dlokson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

m 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

I Boanoko Square. Norfolk, Va. 5-t 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR- YOUTH S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

' THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 



Bboadway and Gband 

Bboadway and Wabben 
NEW YORK. 

10-75, ly 




CLOTHING 



:otj{ 



SB 





I88UED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) KiitoriaX 
RICHARD TOLMAN, \ fSSZSL 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, ) <"*"»"* 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, ) Edil . r , 
H. W. LUDLOW, i Edxlor '- 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTEO. 

Liberal Terms offered. 

Specimen copies tent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is Important that money 
/ should be sent by oheoka, Post-offloe orders, or 

registered letters. Writ* plainly : give name 
in full, and name of Post-offloe, County, and 
State, to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Suttneu Manager. 



enable her people to struggle Buccess- j that it expended for Southern educa- 



fully for raateriaLresurreotion. Fruit- 
ful fields and full garners do not wait 
upon rude and ignorant husbandry. 
How are these urgent needs to be met? 
Qur agents only can produce it. There 
must be an organized and equipped 
corps of competent teachers, adequate 
to impart sound and liberal learning 
to her people. Your body is the ex- 
ponent and representative of that hon- 
orable and responsible class. 

" I beg to assure you that your pres- 
ence here is most gratifying to the peo- 
ple of Fredericksburg, and that they 
will strive to make your visit a pleas- 
ant and a profitable one." 



tion is a source of just national pride. 

Public sentiment at the North is in- 
different on this pqint. Its relation to 
the pocket is not obvious enough. It 
will pay in the long run for the nation 
to be generous to Southern schools, 
even to the benefit of each individual 
in business. 

Most money makers can see present 
value in a bond that is likely to pay 
in ten or fifteen years hence, but few 
of them can realize that a very light 



HAMPTON, OCTOBER, 1877. 



PBEMIDM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Soutmbk Workman, toe urill 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-«. The 
books are sold at 



To read the Educational Journal 
of Virginia is to find more assurance 
of a bright future for her than any 
other source can afford. 

Financially it has a Bevere struggle, 
and the tosses are borne jointly by "the 
editor and the publisher. Like other 
things nurtured in sacrifice, and not 
only struggling to live, but opposing 

a strong tide of prejudice, it has the 

ring of apostolic energy and earnest- er> " L et ue nave peace " ? 
nees. The Official Department, edited 
by Dr. Ruffner, gives a monthly re- 
sume of school work; and an assur- 
ance that, though the active friends 
of popular education in Virginia may 
be in a minority, they are alive and 
bnvp rh« " vim "that means success. 



General Stuart proposes the follow- 



Instead of a tax of five per cent, 
being necessary to meet the engage- 
ments of the State, I hazard the asser- 
tion that a tax of two-thirds of one per 
cent, in aid of the other sources of 'rev- 
enue, would be sufficient. The whole 
tax on land is now, at one-half of one 
per cent., $1,213,782, and on per- 
sonal property, $374,771. The aggre- 
gate of the two is $1,588,553. If the 
oi mem can reauze niai a v<=i j i tax were increased from fifty cents on 
tax to help scatter ideas throughout ; the $100 to B6J cents, the addition to 
the South till every man can read his \ the revenue would be $529,514, which, 
newspaper and think foriimself, is a as I have already shown, after biennial 



food investment as well as anational 
uty. This apathy explains the apathy 
of Congress. Party leaders, both in their 
struggles for bayonet rule and in their 
defeat and just retirement, have been 
utterly obtuse as to the most vital 
point of the Southern question. 

Is there any hope that a wise, just 
and generous policy, a recognition and 
relief of the terribly degraded masses 
of the South, both white and black, 
may be adopted under the new regime 
which Beems to be answering the pray- 



The annual meeting of the Educa- 
tional Association of Virginia at Fred- 
ericksburg on the 11th of July brought 
together a small but earnest and able 
company of gentlemen. Their trans- 
actions are of peculiar interest and are 
recorded in the State Educational Jour 
nal, includingthe address of Prof. Thos. 
R. Price of the University, President 
. of the Association, and the speech of 
welcome by Hon. John L. Marye in 
behalf of the citizens of the place. 

Referring to "the fiery slopes of 
Marye's Hfll, Pelham's avenging guns 
and the redeeming volleys of Lee s in- 
fantry," Professor Price said : " Here, 
then, on ground that ib holy to all 
Virginians, we Virginians meet to do 
our part in the work of peace. We 
meet here to take counsel together 
about the furtherance of the work that 
involves all the future of Virginia. 
What was the dream of ten years ago 
is becoming the living reality of to- 
day. Under the care of this Associa- 
tion the school life of Virginia has 
been cleansed and intensified. Plans 
that were laughed at five years ago as 
absurd, are now showing themselves 
to be the lines of march on which our 
State is moving forward to a better 
time. Thus, as the new ideas have 
taken root, no year in all the history 
of our commonwealth has been more 
richly blessed with educational success. 
I claim for our Association the merit 
of having educated public opinion by 
our discussions, of having guided leg- 

ialnfiirn .wt win YxV fill. rfVMirtflPlR. 



We have examined the August and 
September numbers of the Southern 
Planter and Farmer. Of this enter- 
prising journal Judge William Fuller- 
ton, New York, in his address before 
the Piedmont Agricultural Society, 
says:- "Virginia is a favored State, 
and I can foresee a great future for 
her. There is a spirit of inquiry 



have the " vim '* that means success. 

The Doctor points out in the Sep- 
tember number the fact that the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina has appropria- 
ted $2,000 per annum for two years to 
provide for normal instruction at the 
State University. " Board was fixed 
at figures almost nominal. Messes 
were formed, which demonstrated the 
fact that the entire cost for meals for 
six weeks was only six dollars and a 

half — about four dollars per month, i jjacn numrjer is wurui «=u umw ^= 
People throughout the State sympa- [year's subscription to any one engaged 
thized with the undertaking. Rail- Rti agriculture. As a matter of self- 
~* improvement, as well as State pride, 



sessions of the Legislature, with a di- 
minished number of members, and re- 
duced pay introduced, will meet the 
entire deficit. Nay, I go further and 
affirm that if the Constitution be sr> 
amended as to secure a capitation tax 
of two dollars instead of one dollar, to 
be applied to the support of free schools, 
and the Legislature will then pass 
Governor Letcher's dog law, all our 
financial difficulties will be solved 
without any increase of the tax on realt- 
or personal property." ' 

The large class of repudiators in this 
Stjate, the legislators who do not dare 
vote, any increase of taxes, the men 
who jiride themselves on their honor 
as Virginians, will do well to read one 
'of the General's closing paragraphs. 

" Fellow citizens ! permit me to re- 
mind you that your debt iB a just one. 
You borrowed the money to improve 
your material interests. You expended 
it in valuable internal improvements ; 
in the erection of your noble charita- 
ble institutions, and of your renowned 



among her people which will bear good , >..=v.~— . — , j -— --— : 

fruit. One of the most cheering indi- 1 University and Military Institute, 
cations of her improvement is that j You are still in the enjoyment ot all 
there is now published within her bor- 1 the advantages resultiug from these 
ders one of the best agricultural jour- [ large expenditures. Will you now re- 
six weeks was only six dollars and a na ] s in this or any other country, pudiate oV refuse to pay the price of 
half— about four dollars per month. Each number is worth ten times the these works, which have done bo much 
t> i„ tha Ktnto atrmTiA- >„ «Vu^tim to otw nnc fincnired to nrofhote vour prosperity? When 



roads passed pupils and instructors at 
half-fare. Professors gave their ser- 
vices. Both U. S. Senators delivered 
addresses. Every learned profession 
sent, one or more ot its distinguished 
members to lecture. Governor Vance 
came early in the session and made an 
addresB, and at the close came again 
from a distant part of the State to lend 
his encouragement to what he deemed 
of such vital interest to the people 
whom he represents as Chief Magis- 
trate. Both sexes were in attendance 
and no charge was made for tuition." 

Well may Dr. Ruffner plead for 
State aid in behalf of such institute 
work as this. 

But so far in vain. " And now when 
will Virginians wake up to the ne- 
cessity — not the importance, but the 
necessity of making some provision 



to promote your prosperity? When 
you thought the honor of Virginia 
was at stake, at the beginning of the 
war, you gave your sons and brothers, 
who were as dear to you as life itself, 
to the cause ; and you poured out your 
treasures like water to vindicate her 
unsullied name ! Will you now pause 
in the discharge of an honest duty, 
and, for the sake of a few paltry dol- 
lars, suffer the taint of repudiation to 
rest on her proud escutcheon ? I have 



it should be read in every farmer's 
family within the State. I refer to 
the Southern Planter and Farmer, pub- 
lished in Richmond. If it does not 
radically change the defective agricul- 
ture of the State, it is because its wise 
counsels are not heeded." 

The August number contains an ad- 
dress by lion. H. H. Stuart of Augus- „„ ^ ? — - — — , - -- - 

ta urging the payment of the State proved to you, by figures taken from 
debt sliowino- that Virginia is enjoy- authentic sources, that the fulfillment 
ing the benefits of it in her railroads, ; of your whole duty to yourselves, to 
built by borrowed money, which have : your creditors, and to Virginia, will 
raised the cities of Richmond, Peters- j involve but a trifling sacrifice. 

burg, Lynchburg, Winchester, Harri- — , J. .J, 

sonburg, Norfolk, and many such In the same number is republished 
towns as Danville and Staunton to , a circular from Hon. L. L. Polk, Oom- 
prosperous cities, more than doubling 1 missionerof Agriculture of North Oar- 
theirpopulation, quadrupling that of ' olina, indicating energy and enterprise 
— some of them, opening to them the in his department, 
to secure a body of trained teachers ? ma rkets of the world, infusing into The Commissioner o /"culture of 
It is the vital need ot our school sys- them, life, activity, bustle, through j Virginia, Dr. Thos 1 ol ard has also 
tern." I trade and manufactures. Destroy the : the past summer undertaken to collect 
I railroads and turnpikes that have been statistics from farmers in regard to 



raurvjauo urni luiui"^ ~ 

.. ! instrumental in all this, annihilate crops and Btock 
Those who have contributed to the the h^gg^ springing from the State 



islative action by our counsels 

From Lieut.-Gov. Marye's words of 
welcome, as from the President's ora- 
tion, we extract and combine sentences 
from different parts : 

"Virginia has drained the cup of 
public calamity and of private sor- 
row to its dregs. She has been called 
to witness the wealth of centuries 
swept from her people by the con- 
Burning scourge of war, and to see her 
people who were nurtured in affluence I 
suddenly plunged into absolute pov- 
erty. I 
" Virginia needs the best methods i 
and the most approved appliances to 1 



institutions at the South for training 
colored teachers, may feel from the 
above how point blank they have 
aimed at the centre of the Southern 
question. Every dollar hits the "bull's- 



Deeply ae the whites need normal 
training, they had stores of mental 
wealth to draw upon ; the negro had 
none. 



debt, and Virginia would be moved 
backward more than a hundred years. 
The honor of this commonwealth 
would be compromised by repudiation 
beyond redemption. 

Public schools cost the state last 
year one million and twenty thousand 



Important as was right Congres- 
sional action to the reconstruction ot 
the South, it was no more important 
than the use of every moral means to 
the same end. But national legisla- 
tion has for eight years ignored it. 
The Freedmen's Bureau, that supplied 
the foundation funds of the principal 

-_| J : 4.U..4.: Ana ;° lr» Hiatrwifin 



The proposition for a Social Science 
Association in Virginia is discussed: 
" We in Virginia are in no fix to 
undertake such work with any partic- 
ular promise of success. To deal in 
these abstractions presumes leisure, 
and plenty of 'it. Nothing, in our 



year one million anu iweuiy immoou>i , [»■«."«,; — --. -7 „ „«•„„ 

dollars. General Stuart finds no fault judgment, would insure a more ettec- 
with this. He shows that the people ; tive deliverance from the embarrass- 
are relieved from tuition fees to the ! ments peculiar to our situation as 
schoolmaster, and that they get a large brought about specially by the war, 
efuWatont n the free education of than the ability on the part .of an aaso- 
their chUdren. <™tion f our best men, to consider 
The public debt is, in round num- | their bearings with calmness, and give 
bers, thirty millions of dollars (not in- : shape both to our >^W»* & 
eluding that portion assigned to West our public opinion. But each one ot 
Virginia). Interest would be $1,800,- us is so busily engaged in the daily 
000 The annual cost of the govern- ; strife for mere bread, that we can find 
mentis about a million dollars, aside j time for little else With wealth so- 
from school appropriations. The pres- certainly assured as to keep one s mind 
hp p , the boilinir of the pot, this- 



^hthet^nd: nalf^S ^^^^^ ^'^^^^^ 
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important work could he done. 

" Every thoughtful man is bound to 
deplore our situation in this behalf; 
still we are all able to do something, 
in Grange and Farmer's club, in Board 
of Trade and Chamber of Commerce; 
and this something cannot be left un- 
done, unless we are willing to flounder 
forever." 



Thb leading article in the Septem- 
ber number of the Planter and Farmer 
is by 

"OrVIS," ON THE PDBLIO DEBT. 

Who says : " The average expenses per 
annum of our State government, in- 
cluding education from 1850 fa 1860, 
were $588,000. The 'same expenses 
reached in 1874 the enormous figure 
of $1,584,000." The difference is prin- 
cipally in school expenses 

" Retrenchment of state expenses, 
which would improve our morals and 
revive and invigorate material thrift 
throughout our borders, even if there 
were no pressing necessity for econ- 
omy, is. at once the pathway of honor 
and of safety. Have we the nerve and 
the manliness, bravely to demand it 
and push it through ? In pursuance 
of this policy, it may be necessary to 
abolish unnecessary offices and so com- 
pel their lazy incumbents to productive 
industry ; to revise with extreme rigor 
our criminal code, which, as at present 
administered, offers a premium on 
crime, and comfortable quarters on the 
scant earnings ofhonest toil, to rogues 
and scoundrels, who might be punish- 
ed far more suitably and effectively at 
the whipping-post ; to abate somewhat 
that profuse and sumptuous charity 
which ib a standing invitation of the 
vagrant and idler to the alms-house ; 
to reconsider, particularly in the lieht 
of recent developments, the claims of 
that spurious and intermeddling phi- 
lanthropy indigenous to other lati- 
tudes which has of late moved with 
its silly sentimentalism the once sober 
and staid old Commonwealth, to offer, 
with the wretched plea of poverty on 
her lips, to every boy, white and black, 
within'her limits, free education from 
the alphabet up to the calculus, and 
through all the walks of literature and 
science." 

In short, reduce offices and salaries, 
legislate but once in two years, re- 
he whipping-post and disband 
ic schools, 
ire not moved by a supreme 
lave the honor of the Com- 
„a — already tainted— and to 
co any sacrifice necessary to 
this end, we have become indeed a 
people too debased for freedom. Ib 
Virginia to suffer the black doom of 
repudiation? Rather let her sov- 
ereignty be annihilated, and her name, 
once radient with glory, the synonym 
of honor, be blotted from history and 
from the memory of mankind." 

The trumpet of "Civis" blows with 
no uncertain sound. 

Nothing is better for this old State 
than sharp criticism. Adulation of 
her is not uncommon in her borders. 

Free and earnest discussion of that 
-which is most vital to her will do 
more good than harm. Let the pen 
of "Civis" and others deal plainly 
-with the facts of society ; and of all 
that concerns her welfare. 

Old ideas and prejudices need to be 
brushed away before Virginia shall be 
fully abreast with the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Spending two or three months every 
year in New England, in the interest 
of this institution and for rest, we can- 
not but see that the mutual feeling of 
both sections is improving. On all 
sides Virginia is spoken of as a State 
with great resources, fine climate and 
.a fine possible future ; and there is an 
.undoubted " hankering " on the part 



of many Yankees of enterprise for the 
milder climate of the Old Dominion. 
The trouble is with the lack of homo- 
geneity of the people of both sections ; 
and with the feeling in the North that if 
a man goes South and is careful as to 
his words he can get along with his 
neighbors pleasantly enough ; but if 
he " speaks hiB mind " on political and 
social questions not in accord with the 
popular ideas, he may find his life a 
lonely one, no matter how respectable 
and worthy it may be. There has been 
a good deal of experience to justify 
this impression. 

We anticipate no influx of the vig- 
orous constructive element from the 
North at present. Nothing could 
be more helpful or is more needed in 
this section. The great need at the 
South is a division of intelligent peo- 
ple into two political classes ; natural- 
ly, those who look backward and those 
who look forward. The elements it re 
ready: the time is coming for it 
When the liberal element in the South 
is organized against the Bourbons, is 
headed by men "to the manor born," 
and hoists the flag of Free Discussion, 
there will come to these exhausted 
states thousands of men of unbounded 
energy, who will setthewaterpowerof 
Virginiaat work to produce every vari- 
ety of fabric, and infuse fresh Btreugth 
into her worn out lands. 



The Journal of Education and the 
Planter and Farmer are doing a good 
work and should be read by those in 
the North wh6 seek a change. The lat- 
ter, however, is strongly tinctured with 
Bourbonism, in reBpect to the common 
school question, is afflicted with 
negrophobia, believing that " we are 
cursed with negro labor," when the 
Atlantic Seaboard States would be a 
desert without it, and thinks Virgin- 
ia can dispense with Yankees. 



A special Committee of the Legis- 
lature of Georgia, charged with the 
duty of attending the annual examina- 
tions of the University of Atlanta, (for 
negroes) founded by the American Mis- 
sionary Association of New York, and 
aided by an annual donation of $8,000 
from Georgia, has reported most fairly 
and favorably. 

As an acknowledgement of those 
who were brought up in theories hos- 
tile to negro education it has a special 
value, and is as creditable to the candor 
and good sense of the Committee as it 
iB to the University : 

Official Rqxtrt on Atlanta Unkernty. 

Athkhs, July 10, 1877. 
Mr. J. w . Glenn, from the special commit- 
tee charged with the duty of attending the 
animal examinations of the University of At- 
lanta, reported as follows: 

Present, Mark Johnston, II. H. Jones, J. 
H. Dunham, C. M. Neal, H. L. Mitchell, and 
J. W. Glenn. 

"That the recitations before the Board were 
most Mattering to the teachers and pupils. 
The results exhibited extraordinary skill and 
patience in the former, and remarkable docil 
Fty on the part of the latter. 

"They would call the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the fact that it can, to a 
great extent, shapo the public opinions of the 
colored race, and make them true and loyal 
citizens of Georgia, thereby increasing her 
dignity, power and influence, or it can turn 
all their prejudices and feelings against their 
native State, as the former scene of their 
slavery and the present home, as charged by 
our enemies, of their oppressors and natural 
enemies. Thus trained, they will be ready at 
the saggestibn of our enemies to throw all 
their political influence and voting power 
against the true interests of our own section. 
No school in Georgia ever had such a field, 
and its social as well as political power may 
become immense. Those who seek instruc- 
tion there control nearly one-half of the votes 
of the Empire State of the South. They have 
just been emancipated, and are wholly un- 
formed as citizens, and, as yet, almost ciphers 
in the problem of government — ciphera to be 
placed after any significant factor that hap- 
pens to control the impulse, the moment 
The Board noticed, too, that they were emi- 
nently ' clay in the hands of the potter.' 



" Probably no pupils on earth yield so im- 
plicitly to the impress made by the teacher. 

"The pupils from that school will be 
moulders of their race in the State, and the 
bias which they receive for or against our 
home institutions will be communicated to a 
vast body of new voters. It has passed into 
an axiom that the people of a Republic must 
be educated, since all questions of policy and 
er must be ultimately referred to them. 
tto consider it no less axiomatic that Buch 
education should develop a strong patriotism 
and a distinctive love for home and ' father- 
land.' This race has naturally strong local 
attachments, but they evidently do not love 
the home institutions of Georgia as directed 
by the whites. Our State is a large patron of 
this institution, and she can be interested in 
it only so far as it sends out to her intelligent, 
moral and patriotic citizens. To accomplish 
this and furnish noble citizens from a race 
necessarily degraded by recent bondage, as 
yet almost untaught, and with circumstances 
and influences wholly unfavorable, is a task 
vast in proportions as it would be noble in 
ourpose. Your Board had constantly in view 
these ends to be attained, and the difficulties 
in the way. They also found neatness and 
order in the school-room, far in advance of 
what is usually found in the academies and 
colleges of the whites. 

'■The pupils were exceedingly quiet and 
respectful, and showed an appreciation of the 
proprieties and a love for the harmonious and 
beautiful, which few, knowing the race, 
would have thought possible. Indeed, the 
Board are constrained to say that the mental 
training was very satisfactory. These pupils 
will certainly exert a tremendous influence on 
their race." 

As to whether that influence will bo for 
good or ill, is as yet more problematical. 
Heretofore, most of the surroundings of these 
people have tended to drag them away from 
us; to alienate their affections from the State 
and embitter them against her institutions. 
This has been most unfortunate for State and 
people, and it is highly important that their 
allegiance and love be secured to the home 
government. . , 

Until this is done, they will always be in- 
different and troublesome citizens. The car- 
petbaggers and others who exerted a bad in- 
fuence, are now powerless, or nearly so ; and 
if the pupils from this school be patriotic and 
true, the race may furnish the State many val- 
uable citizens. Members of the Board thought 
that the animus of the pupils this year seemed 
much better. 

Formerly, their feelings were clearly against 
us, almost wholly alienated— so much so indeed 
that the propriety of withdrawing the State 
aid and using it for a normal school taught 
by our own, people has been discussed and 
pressed. 

But the Board thinks now such a course 
would be unwise; as it would create dissatis- 
faction and further alienation; because they 
accepted this aid in leiu of their claim on 
the Government Land scrip. 

They seem much attached to the school, and 
for the present they will take instruction from 
Northern teachers more readily and confident- 
ly than they would from us. 

The Board suggests however, that our au- 
thorities insist that these Northern teachers 
do not try to alienate them from old masters 
and homes, and from their native State; or 
even use such instruction or place around 
them such influences (by sectional books, etc.) 
as will have that tendency. 

Probably the present teachers are not so 
careful in this respect as the interests of this 
people and of our State demand. The Board 
lid further suggest that the gradua'»« ' 
" itUntH Umversitv" be encouragi 



bill, which the dealer has to pay. 

"The possibilities of this ne- 
taken of human weakness Or gauge of human 
folly, whichever suits best— are simply im- 
mense. There seems to be some reason to be- 
lieve that we shall at last know just how 
many drinks may be contained in a barrel of 
whisky and a keg of beer." 



It is hard to convince the ignorant 
followers of a political party that there 
is any difference between its principles 
and its men ; that the character of a 
candidate goeB for anything, or affects 
their duty as voters. This difficulty 
has nearly ruined the Republican par- 
ty in the South. The party has com- 
mitted suicide. It was not "kicked 
out" by the new policy at Washing- 
ton. When defrauded at the ballot- 
box, it has been unable in some cases 
to excite any sympathy because to be 
cheated out of such candidates as it 
has sometimes presented was but a 
nominal grievance. Now that the 
question of race is out of legislation 
and their political position is assured, 
the colored people need to learn that 
the welfare of the country and their 
own well-being rest on Christian mor- 
als and that they cannot-aft'ord to vote- 
for men of known bad character. They 
are afraid " to divide the party," yet at 
this very time decent men in it are be- 
ing compelled to vote for candidates of 
the opposite party on moral, not on 
party grounds. Wherever this is the 
case, the negro can't see that the party 
is already divided, and that losing its 
moral strength is absolute ruin ; that 
he is being led by weak and selfish 
men into his last ditch, politically. 
Honest difference of opinion in the 
ranks of the opposite party brings out 
edtorialson "Traitors intheCamp" just 
as refusing to vote for his party candi- 
date for the best reasons leads the ne- 
gro to consider a life-long Republican 
as his betrayer and mortal enemy. But 
his political education has led to this. 
Our statement is, of course, as to the gen- 
erality of blacks. Many of them are 
clear sighted, liberal and wise in polit- 
ical matters. 



We have received from OuvElt Ditsox & 
CO. another package of line pieces of Music. 
There iB "The Birdie's Ball," a merry Song with 
Chorus, and with a picture that will delight the 
little ones who see it. Then there is " My poor 
Heart iB Sad with its Dreaming," with an elegant 
title page, and very expressive muBic, and 
" Unrequited;" one of Pinsuti'B elegant com- 
positions, with English words and Italian style. 
Then for Piano players we have "Come, my 
Love." a Galop, which is one of a set called 
11 The Telephone," containing 20 easy pieces 
composed by Mack, also " Whispering Waves," 
by J. L. Frank, a smooth going Piano piece 
of medium difficulty, and lastly, the Unique 
Galop." by Howard Cadmus, with a strange i 
splendid title and brilliant music. 
them at the Music Stores. 



the "Atlanta University" be encouraged, by 
all proper authorities, to engage in teaching 
their race, and in helping to make them good 
citizens. , i' 

All of which is moet respectfully ^submitted. 

J. W. Glesn. 
On motion, the foregoing report was read 
before the whole Board of Visitors for the 
State University, adopted, and ordered to be 
transmitted to the Governor^ ^ ^ 

(Signed) ohairman B 0ar( j { Visitors. 



We quote from the Norfolk Land- 
mark an account of a newly devised 
means for raising revenue for the 
State, by means of which it iB hoped 
that the interest on the State debt 
may be paid : 

" Dr. Moffett, a Virginia Legislator, lately 
conceived the idea of providing for the pay- 
ment of the interest on the State debt out of 
the thirstiness of his fellow-citizens. He 
framed and had passed a law levying a tax of 
two and a-half cents on each dram of whisky 
or other alcoholic beverage sold, and one-half 
cent on each glass of lager. Ejery dealer is 
compelled to have a bell register, and when 
a bartender sells a glass of whisky or beer he 
is required to turn a crank, whereupon an in- 
dex revolves and a gong sounds. Deputy 
Commissioners of the revenue inspect the ma- 
chine once a month and make up their little 



. EE8US0ITATDI8 THE DB0WMED. 

A new mode of resuscitating drowned per- 
sons and others suffering from asphyxia, con- 
sists in placing the patient on his back with 
bis arms extended. A roll of clothing is 
then laid below the false ribs so as to throw 
the anterior margin into prominence. The 
operator then kneels attride the patient, plac- 
ing his hands so that the halls of the thumbs 
rest upon the false ribs, while the fingers fall 
naturally in the depressions between the ribs 
on each side. An assistant holds the tongue 
of the patient, and the operator, with his 
elbows firmly pressed against his sides, throws 
his whole weight forward, by which the false 
ribs are pressed upward and inward, produc- 
ing great motion of the diaphragm and dis- 
placement of the contents of the lungs. Sud- 
denly raising his body, the operator allows 
the false ribs to return to their position pro 

. ~ „,,*,...„,..nt in thl» ill 



respiration is produced.— Galaxy. 



Ose of the most ready means to extinguish 
kerosene flames Is to throw a cloth of some kind 
over the flames, and thus stifle them; but as the 
cloth is not always convenient to the kitchen, 
where euch accidents are most likely to occur, 
some one recommends flour as a substitute, and 
which, It Is said, promptly extinguishes the 
flames: and can be readily gathered up and 
thrown out of doom when the fire it out. 
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EGYPTIAN PLOUGHING. 

A curious farm team, is it not ? Yet not so 
unlike some that one may see in our own 
Southern States— a little steer and a horse say, 
or a mule and a cow — and it ia explained by the 
same reason no doubt, that of necessity, which 
is the mother of invention. The camel is the 
animal which the Egyptian finds most useful 
and is most likely to own. Why should he 
spend his money for more than one ox when 
his patient camel will bend his long neck to the 
unequal yoke i 

" The time for plowing in Eeypt is October, 
when the Nile waters are subsiding from the 
land, leaving their rich fertilizing treasures of 
alluvial soil upon it. Then the Egyptian 
plows his fields and sows his wheat and barley 
and millet, and in a month after the land 
laughs with the harvest. 

No more beautiful sights fed strange 
contrasts can be imagined than the Egyp- 
tian year presents. Bland, beautiful win- 
ters when travellers come flocking from 
the North in sea'rch of health ; fierce des- 
ert blasts, hot and deadly in the spring. 
Then the steady rise of the River, anxiously 
watched, bringing food for the year to Egypt's 
rainless plains from the mountains of the 
South. Rising, rising, from the middle of 
June to the end of September, till, from a 
depth of scarcely six feet at Cairo, the won- 
derful Nile has overflowed its bankB and 
spread over all the plains. "Standing on 
the elevated bank or dyke," says a traveller, 
"you seem to stand between two seas; on 
one side rolls a swollen, turbid flood of a 
blood-red hue; on the other lies an expanse of 
still water extending to the desert-boundary 
of the valley; the isolated villages circled 
with groves of palm, being scattered over it 
like islands, and the yiae or dyke affording 
the only circuitous communication between 
them." 

The subsiding waters leave the country one 
slimy mud-heap. But out of this red earth, 
new life is to spring, fresh as first in Eden. 
The seed is sown on the good ground and 
" the valley is suddenly covered with a man- 
tle of the richest green, and the face of the 
land smiles in the traveller's eyes with all the 
splendor of a new created beauty." 

So rich is the land after this strange water- 
ing that it yields three crops ; wheat and bar- 
ley are first sown ; then, after the spring j 
equinox, colton, millet or indigo; and thirdly, I 
after the summer solstice, with millet or ' 
maize. 

Very little cultivation is needed, and the 
Egyptian plow is a simple affair enough. It 
did not figure among the two hundred and 
sixty-three plows of various nations exhibited 
in Agricultural Hall during our Centennial 
exhibition. Still in Egypt, as in all other 
countries the plow is the indispensable com- 
panion of the husbandman, and in its rustling 
furrows follow all the blessings of peace and 
plenty. 

Among all the plows at the Centennial there 
was one which excited more general interest 
than all the rest however new their patent or 
foreign their design. And this was the in- 
scription upon it: 

" The Webster Plow, 
Constitutional Soil Expounder," 
Owned by the College of Agriculture, Mbbs. 
Made by Daniel Webster in 1837. 
Its proportions were as follows: Length, 
18 feet; beam, feet; handles 6 feet 4 inches; 
distance between handles 3 feet 10 inches ; 
' width of mold-board, 1 foot 8 inches; width 
of share, 1 foot 4 inches ; point of share to 
end of mold-board, 5 feet 4 inches. } 

And this is what Daniel Webster, the great 
statesman and orator, wrote about it. 

'• When I have hold of the handles of my 
big plow, with four yoke of oxen to pull it 
through, and hear the roots crack, and see 
the stumps all go under the furrow out of 
sight, and observe the clean mellowed surface 
of the plowed land, I feel more enthusiasm 
over my achievement than comes from my en- 
counters in public life in Washington. 

LIOH AND PONT0. 

A few years ago two very good friends 
lived at the Hampton Normal School. How 
much they studied I cannot say, but they 
were both very intelligent characters in their 
way, and very well satisfied with each other'i 
society. They were together in work and 
play. If one was sent on an errand, the other 
always wanted to go too, and though there was 
a great difference in their size, the smaller could 
always keep pace with the larger. 

As I have put their nameB at the head of 
this story, you will easily guess that these two 
good fricndB were a horse and a dog. Horses 
and dogs are usuully good friends, and they 
are both such faithful friends of man that it 
is strange that men are ungrateful enough to 
abuse them. 

One very dark night, Lion was sent to 
bring a traveller up from the Fort. The good 
strong fellow never seemed to mind how 
heavy a load he carried, so with traveller and 
trunk he trotted bravely back through the 
deep mud, and the darkness of that darkest 
hour that comes just before the day. Pon- 



to was not with him that rime, which was a Little early Bertel manifested a taste for 
pity as it turned out. Perhaps Lion had ad- [ sculpture, and was sent when he was 
vised his friend to stay home and h.ive an- \ eleven years old to the free school of the 
other nap as he and John would have | R oya i Academy of Fine Arts— where he 
liked to. They both, went almost asleep i SQ much rogrc99 that he wa8 soon 

ed" wUh droo i'ng'head. 6 J " gg °"' ' » ble to rel,<ler ™ lual ' lc assistance to his 

°' Suddenly, the jog trot ciinie to nn end, and J father. 
Lion commenced backing and toss 
head. " You Lion, what's the matt! 
vou ?" cried John. But Lion refuse* 
' had 



forward another step, and John 
out into the mud, and see for himself, 
intensely di 



there was a difficulty about the passport, 
which would detain him a day. A few 
houre after, a rich English banker came in 
and ordered a copy of the Jason in mar- 
ble. 

So he stayed in Rome, and fame and 
fortune came to him. Fame brought the 
He did not show equal aptitude, how- 1 fortune, but she came in strange ways, 
•r with 5 ever, for other branches of study. At For instance, his work-shop was struck by 
1 to go': school lie showed so little zeal that the lightning, and all his models, except his 
' f-' ct I chaplain considered him very backward, " Cupid and Psyche," were destroyed. The 



that he 



. ' and when the time came to prepare the accident was truly a brilliant and striking 
feel rather, for it was too intensely ,...rk for . ](( {m thejr first eomInun j on put him 0De \ Po et8 sang of it, the newspapers 
".n.7f„™odne", U ef di."32S hSu'l done 1 into the lowest class of the Catechism. A were full of it, and all this excitement 
lost off his °oZ Lion "™ did" v«» do that; . distribution of prizes at the Academy of helped to make him more widely known. 
You stand still sir, till I look for it." Fine Arts occurred at the same time and . At length he resolved to visit his native 

Looking for it was rather hard work in the j Bertel obtained a silver medal. The chap- land. His parents had long been dead, 
darkness, and John, after groping around the [ a ; ni having seen the fact noticed in the ; but the whole nation had become interest- 
carriage for a while, held a little further eon- Copenhagen paper, asked .his pupil : j ed in him, and thousands were anxious to 
' ' ,lle ° ! .i Thorwaldsen, is it a brother of yours : see him. 
atone '■ that has just taken a prize at the Acade- j On his way home he visited Lucerne, 
n-oula 1 my?" The boy looked up, blushing with 1 and there modelled the wonderful monu- 
I surprise: " H is myself, sir." The Chap- 1 ment to the Swiss Guards, who died in 
pabil- ; lain, who had looked upon Bertel as quite \ defence of the king of France. The co- 
could I a dunce, was astonished. He changed his ! lossal lion is carved out of the native gran- 
tone directly. Mr. Thorwaldsen," said ite in an immense niche eighty feet long 
he, " please to pass up to the first class." 
This title made such an impression upon 
Jart | the boy that he never forgot it. In after 
the | yearB, wheil loaded with honors he often 
Hi— thar"— Lion jumped J said to bis friends, that glory had never 
and reared as - he dim figures rose before him] been so sweet as on that day when his boy- 
of a man and woman, unseen till close upon j s h heart thrilled with rapture, 
him. . 1 Torwaldsen was seventeen years old 

What's that I tumbled over :" said the ; when he gained this first prize. In two 



held a little further 

versation with Lion c 
explained to the trn: 
he would have to go back and sei 
the road they had coine, hu* that L 
"stand ns stiddy as a lamb." 

John had utmost faith in Lion 
ities. How far he imagined the hi 
have drawn the wagon without a collar, 1 
don't know, but he went all Ihc way back lo 
Old Point searching for it. Meanwhile Lion 
fulfilled his promise of standing still and j 
steadv. I believe indeed th.-t li 
asleep. Suddenly a stunib! 
mud, and a cry 



Fortunately John came scolding up "t 




and forty feet high, hollowed out of the \ 
solid rock. 

After a short stay in Copenhagen, Thor- 
waldsen returned to Rome, where for 
twenty years more he remained, producing 
many great works of art, which adorn 
Home and many of the principal cities of 
Europe At length, in 1838, he determin- 
ed to return to his native land. The king 
sent a government frigate to bring him 
home with all his works. Denmark was 
proud of the great artist, who sprung from 
the lowest ranks, and became the greatest 
sculptor of his age, and Bhe welcomed him 
with such enthusiasm, that his return was 
like that of a conquering king. The last 
six years of his long life were spent in 
Denmark, where he was visited and hon- 
ored by kings, artists, and great men of 
all lands. Since Thorwaldsen's death a 
museum has been erected in Copenhagen 
in which more than six hundred of his 
works are on exhibition. These consist 
of statues, busts, bas reliefs and groups, 
representing every variety of subject, and 
this art-gallery is that of which Copenha- 
gen is most proud. 



ASH PONTO." 



this juncture, from his unsuccessful search, years he gained another and larger one, 
and between the three the stumbling block R nd his father now came to the conclu- 
was discovered. And what should it be but s j on that the bov had had enough art ed- 
the collar, quietly lying in front of Lion's feet ucat i on to become his partner. 
^owlfP^nafbtSi^herehewou.dhav.! Betters teacher at the Academy thought 
Jelled it out in two minutes. ; he ought to cultivate h,s remarkable talents 

It was fitting, was it not, that these good and with difficulty persuaded his father to 
friends should die within u few weeks of each ] a ]| ow him to continue his studies. It was 
other. Poor Lion got a nail in his. foot, and decided that he should devote half his 
had the lockjaw. I cannot say that Ponto | time tQ ean) i n g his daily bread in the 
died of grief. His death was more tragic if hi . , s an d the other half to his art- 
less romantic. He was accidentally shot. He now bean to carve figures 
But he sincerely mourned Ins friend, wander- , studies^ HenowU^ 



m'cd hislr^'wandt J s^'V now began to carv 

rTer KM" SE£ n 0^"^™- ! ^o^^^L the pen- j and round the 
any happy hunting ground for horses and .logs s ion which the Royal Academy gives to | JJJJJ ™° 
and our other four footed friends, as some ten- j tg m09 t successful pupils, to enable them 
der hearted people believe, I have no doubt ^ trave i aIK i study abroad. At the age 
that Lion and Ponto roam its green pastures to- e f twenty-six he left Denmark for Rome, 
gether. 1 WU ere he lived twenty-three years, during 

which time he produced an immense num- 



SOMETHING ABOUT VENTJB. 

In St. Nicholtu Prof. Richard A. Procter 
has something of real value, as well as interest, 
for the young people, about "Other Worlds 
than Ours," from which we clip the following: 
" It is strange that ot the stars we see, Venus 
is the only one which is in reality like the earth 
in size. All the others are either very much 
smaller or very much larger. Most of them — 
in fact, all the stars properly so called — are 
great globes of fire like our sun, and are thou- 
sands of times larger than the globe we live on. 
A few others are like Venus and the earth in 
not being true stars, but bodies travelling 
round the suo, and owing all their light to him. 
But it so happens that not one even of these is 
nearly of the same size as the earth; they are 
all either very much larger or very much small- 
er. Venus ia the only sister-world the earth 
has among all the orbs which travels round the 
sun. There may be others in the far-off depths 
of space, travelling round some one or other of 
those suns which we can call "stars," but if so, 
we can never know that such sister-worlds exist, 
for no telescope oould ever be made which 
would show them to us. 

In the first part of this article, I have given 
an account of the various changes of appearance 
presented by the beautiful star which some- 
times shines as Hesperus, the star of the even- 
ing, and sometimes as Lucifer, the morning 
star. Let us now consider what this star real- 
ly is, so far, at least, as we can learn by using 
telescopes and other instruments. 

Venus has, in the first place, been measured ; 
and we find that she is a globe nearly as large 
the earth. Like the earth, she travels round 
3 sun continually, but not in the 
the earth. Tho earth goes round 
the sun once in twelve months, while Venua 
goes round once in about seven and a half 
months; so that htr year— the time in which 
the seasons run through their changes— is four 
and a half months lees than ours. If Venus 
has four seasons like ours,— spring, 



which time lie prouueeti an iniineu.se uiuu- — - , winter —each of these seasons 

THE STOBY OF A GREAT S0ULPT0B. ber of beautiful statues and bas-reliefs,. and JS^ftJ week8 . v'enus also, like our earth, 



Bertel Thorwaldsen was born in Copen- 



won for himself a wide fame. 



hagen Nov 19th, 1170. His father was j This success did not meet him just at 
a poor wood-carver, who made rude figure- , first, however. He had his discourage- 
heads for merchant vessels. While still a [ ments like other artists, and after he hacT 
child Bertel helped his father and began : made his first great statue Jason with the 
to carve in wood. There were still living Golden Fleece, it remained so long with- 
a few years ago, old carpenters who re- i out a purchaser though admired ami 
collected perfectly the pretty child with"-' praised by all that be was forced to make 
blue eyes and light hair, who used to come up his mind to leave Italy, as his money 
and «£> his father in the ship-yards of Co- 1 was all gone. He had packed up Ins 
penhagen things and was starting off, when he found 



lasts eight weeks. . 
turn on her axis, and so has night and day as 
we have. Her day is not quite so long as ours, 
but tho difference— about twenty-live minutes 
—is not very important. 



A Good Answer.— A talented temperance 
lecturer was once asked, " What should we do 
with all the grain that is now required for dis- 
tilling i" "Feed the drunkard's wife and chil- 
dren with it; they have gone hung y long 
enough," was the prompt reply. 
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BOYS. 



KATE TRUE. 



Those troublesome boys; 
But then, after all, 
The world is't small. 
And the very beat thing, 
Which could happen to you , 
Is, to have in the nouse, 

A boy or two. 

Yea, there's skates in the hall. 

Some bats and a ball. 

And as to the table, 
You never are able, 

To find what you want. 

When school time is o'ei 



furnace. About a pint of this mixture will 
cover a square yard." 



Ctofdrrs 1 Cable. 



And things by t 
But, the very I 
could h 



t thing, 
uld" happen to you; 
Is, to have in the house, 



A boy or two. 

And then, "when your head aches," 
Ah! yea, don't I know, 

How racing and tearing, 

Those boys will go ? 
They stamp on the stairs. 
They slam every door, 
They hug you like bears. 

But, the very best thing, 
Which could happen to you, 
Is, to have in the house, 
A boy or two 

You see, bye-and-bye. 



Will be done with their play. 
And then, what an outlook, 
When your work is done, - 
You will live a new life, 
Through a dear, honored Bon; 
So the very best thing, 
Which could happen to you, 
Is, to have in your home, 

A boy or two. 

—Salem Observer. 



We need hardly tell our graduate teachers 
that it is a good plan to introduce singing into 
their schools. Those of the class of '77, who 
had an opportunity to learn some light gyninas- 
ciscs have no doubt found them a pleas- 
d in their teaching the past summer. 
There is no better way to break up the monoto- 
ny of the achool-room. and rest the children's 
muscles, and rouse up the sleepy oues than to 
set them Hinging and marching once in a 
while. Here is a very good song for the pur- 
pose, set to a lively, familiar tune, which 
the children will like to learn. 



Tusa: "When 



MOTION SONG. 
atanny comes marching ! 



1 With should' 

Now let us In 

3 With han< 
3 We' 
|s4 And w. 



Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 



:rik<: the 



'<!■■.' ■ .: 

Binying i 



TO ANNIE 

IN MEMORIAM 

"Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair .spirit, rest thee now! 
E'en while with us thy footsteps trod, 

Death's seal was on thv brow. 

Dear as thou wast, and justly dear, 
We would not weep for thee; 

One thought shall check the starting tear, 
It is — th.it thou art free. 

Lone, are the paths and sad the hours, 
Since thy bright spirit's gone; 

But, O, a brighter home than ours, 
In heaven is now thine own!" 



narch along. 



6 Now left and right 
We fill the air with 

fl We carry 

7 Saluting c 

1 :8 Aod we march, march, march, while singing 



Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

■ merry song, 
iurran : Hurrah ! 
muskets like heroes of old, 
7 SaluUngour captain bo brave and so bold. 



tfon song. 
9 Our fingers arid thumt 
There's plenty oi 



Hurmh! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 



eight and two, 



1: 12 And we hop and 



13 Ab back and forth 
It's pretty hi 



Helgh-o ! Helgh-o ! 



5 We drop /ill <>ur taints us it ^> i 



nod, nod. 



nging c 



We print below a letter from the Rev. 
Titus Coan, D. D., the veteran missionary 
at the Sandwich Islands. He resides ;.t 
Hilo, (Byron's Bay) Hawaii, the most 
beautiful spot in that picturesque group. 
From his proximity to, interest in and 
authority upon the great volcano of Kila- 
wea, one day's ride from his house, he has 
been called the "King of the Volcano." 

Uilo, Hawaii, April 21, 1877. 
One of the objects which my wife and I most re- 
gretted not seeing while in the United States 
in 1870-71 was the " Hampton Normal Insti- 
tute." From its organization we felt a pecu- 
liar interest in that school. Its influence must 
be happy on the freedmen of the South, and, I 
see not why not on many others. 

I always give the "Southern Workman" a. 
hearty w'elcome, for it is a lite paper, and well 
adapted to benefit the class of people for whom 
it is especially published. Its illustrations are 
quite useful, and the paper is full of practical 
good sense, and of information on a great vari- 
ety of subjects. In short it is a cultinator. To 
show my good will I will send you a trifle to 
give it one more feather in the wing to help its 
flight to the cabins and cottages of those who 
are striving to climb the hill where a wider 
horizon and a broader landscape shall open be- 
fore them. 

Through my sou, Samuel Latimer, of San 



THE 0L00K-TINKEE. 

Tinker, may I Infra the trick — 
How you cure a clock that's sick. 
Peeping in her face behind, 
(Are those wheels her brains?) to find 
Why her pulses do not go 
Regular and sure and slow? 

Tinker, have you learned Time's trick- 
How it is he makes clocks tick ? 
Is there such a thing as knowing 
What it was first Bet, them going? 
Do you, sir, suppose they had 'em 
In their garden, Eve and Adam? 

Is there, up among the suns — "V- 
Father of these other ones — 
Some great timepiece that can show 
All the small clocks how to go ? 
Are the stars set right by some 
Mighty swinging pendulum? 

Tinker, where'B the loosened Bcrew 

That the juggler Time creeps through 

When he slips into his place, 

Up behind the old clock's face ? 

Have you ever atea that feat ? 

Or does Time even graybeards cheat? 

"Boy, I've tried through Time to see; 
But he played strange tricks with me. 
While I gave the wizard chase 
He was dancing on my face. 



AMMONIA AS A CURE POE SNAKE 
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a Is that we hear 



Don't forget to say good-morning; say it 
your parents, your brothers and sisters, yi 
school-mates, your teachers — and say it die 
fully and with a smile; it will do your frie: 
good. There's a kind of inspiration in ev 
"good-morning," heartily and smilingly spok 
that., helps to make hope fresher and w. 
lighter. It really seems to make the morn 
good, and to be a prophecy of a good day 



IT What terrible nola- 
Dear 

18 We all have been s 

19 Bo let us take books and be ready f 
30F>)T we are n..t «illm K -,ur lessons to wur* 

: 81 Tho' Its lolly good fun, when slnpin^ our 
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I have heard tin 



:iool rniejuid stand erect. 2. Raise hands ready 
ig this line. S. Tread left 



Clap 1 



after it. And if this true of tho "good- 
morning," it is also true of all kind, heartsome 
greetings They cheer the discouraged, rest the 
tired one, and Bomehow make the wheels of life 
run smoothly. 



.lie repeating mis line. o. TOM""" v or .i 
ft. Rijrlit arm across waist. left at side. Aortl 
•ouch right hand t.» forehead, like military m'"'" ' 
eeii march ln« time with feet. H. liaise hands, p 
spread finders, 10 Hands on hips, elbows 

_Tj . — t, u. Make a low bow. 

13. Let arms hanif. 
4>vn dleepy. 15. Drop nc 
intf low and soft, nodding heads. 



look sidew 



LIME WATEB FOE BTTENS. 

A correspondent of the American Farm Jour- 
nal writes that the readiest and most useful 
remedy for scalds and burns is an embrocation 
of lime water and linseed oil. These simple a- 
gentB combined form a thick, cream-like sub- 
stance, which effectually excluduB the air from 
the injured parts, and allays the inflammation 
instantly. He mentions a case where a child 
fell backward into a bath tub of boiling water, 
and was nearly flayed from her neck to below 
her hipa. Her agonies were indescribable; but 
her clothing being gently removed, and the 
lime and oil preparation thickly spread over the 
injured surface, she was sound asleep in five 
minutes. Subsequently, the parts were carefully 
washed with warm milk and water three times 
a day, the oil dressing renewed, and the little 
patient rapidly recovered. Though all the scald- 
ed skin came off, she did not have a scar. This 
remedy leaves no hard coat to dry on the sores, 
but softens the parts, and aids nature to repair 
the injury in the readiest and moat expeditions 
manner. ThiB mixture may be procured in the 
drugstores: but if not thus accessible slack a 
lump of quick lime in water, and as soon as 
the water is clear, mix it with the oil and shake 
it well. If the case is urgent, UBe boiling water 
over the lime, and it will become clear in 
five minutes. The preparation may be kept 
ready bottled in the house, and it will be as 
Kood six months old as when first made 

a-' ~ 

An English journal says: " In answer to a cor- 
respondent who asks for a whitewash that will 
stand exposure to the weather, we give the fol- 
lowing, which we know to be good: Take half 
a bushel of freshly-burned lime, slake it with 
boildlng water ; cover it during the pro- 
cess to keep in the steam. Strain the 
liquid through a fine sieve, and add to it 
seven pounds of Bait previously well dissolved 
in warm water; three pounds of ground 
rice boiled to a thin paste and stirred in boiling 
hot; half a pound of powdered Spanish whit- 
ing; one pound of clean glue, which has been 
previously dissolved by soaking it well, and then 
hanging it over a slow fire in a small kettle, 
within a large one, filled with water. Add 
five gallons of hot water to the mixture, stir it 
well, and lot it stand a few days covered from 
dirt. It must be put on quite hot. For thiB 



s. Kf-w sleepy. 15. Urophftftds. 
inn low and soft, nodding heads. 

gradually to last note, finally rest- 

■i, ■.,]::::< on ;he d,-,ks an-i mij. porting heads asleep. 
After a moment of .Sead silence, teacher may strike bell 
suddenly, when all must raise heads and hands as if 
fri^hlenVd. am!^. "ii nil sealed i « :! !i N o. 1 /. Hn.i 
eyes with knuckles. 19. Take books from desk hurried- 
ly t!0. Turn leaves quickly with thumb. 81. Throw 
:l-uI fr.o, s Me tosi.i.-, »;t!i car,-i.-ss irc^d nature. 
The last line of each verse should he repeated. 



HOW 



•TEACHER SERVES HIS COUNTRY. 

iched tho age of fourteen, 



tid dolla 



If a poor bov has res 
neglected by the comt 
capital of nearly one tl 
uupm-luetive; and if he lives out the term of 
life for w hic h he has a probable chance in the life 
insurance tables— forty years— us a pauper or 
criminal he entails a loss upon his State of five 
thousand dollars. On the other hand, every 
youthful criminal made into an honest boy by 
our preventive institutions of charity and re- 
i is a clear saving of five thousand dollars 
ie community. It may be somewhat un- 
pleasant to regard the human being simply as 
money capital, but the aspect has its peculiar 
and impressive lessons— A". }'. Times. 



melodies. 

hoping and longing for political 
ice and harmony between the 
South; for commercial prosper!- 
evival of all proper industries 
throughout the land ; for the progress of sci- 
ence, of human culture and of all useful knowl- 
edge among the masses ; and especially for the 
general pervasion of those moral affinities and 
that " motherly love" which so surely How from 
the gospel and the " (iod of peace," wherever 
faithfully and fully preached, and intelligent! _v 
and truly received in meekness and docility of 
spirit. What a glorious future awaits our coun- 
try if her discordant elements, political, social 
and moral, can once be eliminated, and the 
principles of truth, righteousness and love be 
generally evolved; so that the whole grand, 
compacted,. and mighty nation shall shi 
telligence, in freedom, in vi 
light of God; each and all of Hi 
body politic " Endeavoring to 
the spirit in the bands of peao 

The whole land might then be jubilant with 
id the South, the East and 
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purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a portable ing, arithmetic, and music. 



SHAKESPEARE S 8CUOOLINO. 

Shakespeare's schooling is now a point of in- 
terest to Mr. Furnivall, who has procured from 
the Rev. Mr. Lupton, the learned master of St. 
Paul's school, London, a conjectural scheduleof 
what would be probably taught at that time in 
the grammar school of a small country town like 
Stratford. Mr. Lupton writes : " I think you 
would be safe in concluding that at such a school 
as Stratford, about 1.171), there would be taught: 
"1. An ' A BC book,' for which a pupil- 
teacher, or ' A B C-dariua,' 1b sometimes men- 
tioned as having a salary. (I have a transcript 
of an ' A B C book,' from the Greenville Libra- 
ry, which I suppose to be of the latter part of 
Henry the Vlllth time). 

" 2. A Catechism in English and Latin, prob 
ably Nowell's. 

"3. The authorized Latin Grammar, i. e.. 
Lilly's, put out with a proclamation adopted to 
each king's reign. (I have edition of 1339, 
1532, 10.V>, 1002. 1078, 1087, 1709, 1717, 1721, 
1723, 1733,1738, 1750, 1778, 1784, 1799, Ac, 
and particulars of many others). 

"4. Some easy Latin construing book, such 
as Erasmus's 'Colloquies,' Cordenus'a 'Collo- 
quies' (you will see an edition of 1508 in the 
British Museum, marked 12310 el — 7 or 
'Baptista Mantuanus' "—to which list of stud- 
ies, suggests Mr. Furnivall, we may add writ- 
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Tibia, Columbic 



[From the Pail Mall Gazette^* 

uses of snake-bite, in which the value 
K>r Halford's remedy, subcutaneous 
if ammonia, has been demonstrated, 
the Melbourne Argun, lately occur- 
red in the colony. At Seymour, on the 14th of 
December, a young man, twenty-six years of 
age, named Dwyer, was bitten by a snake be- 
tween the thumb and the first finger of the 
right hand The wound was received at nine 
o'clock, and no treatment was applied until 
half -past eleven, when the patient was power- 
less and almost insensible. Ammonia was in- 
jected into his right arm, when he revived at 
e. He suffered a relapse, but the ammonia 
i again successfully applied, and he ultimato- 



ired. 



«ed sweetly all „ 
eiichantingly ming. 

The Queen of the world, S and V lhe Child of the skies." 
Your work, and the work of all the good, both 
North and South, tend to such a result, and the 
prayers of all the sons and daughters of peace 
are, that '' Violence shall no more be heard in 
the land, wasting nor destruction within her 
borders ; but that her walls be called Sulcatum , 
and her gates Praise." May her Bun never 
more set in blood and murky gloom ; but " the 
Lord be her everlasting light, and the days of 
her mourning be ended." 

Perhaps you have heard, e're this that Rev. 
C B. Andrews is dead, and that our young Prince 
and heir apparent to the throne has gone to the 
tomb; and that Mrs. Dominis has been pro- 
claimed the successor of our reigning king. 
How fast our monarchs and Princes fall ! Your 
mother has lived upon the Island to see the en- 
thronement of five and the dethronement of 
four, and so have L 

Reciprocity has quickened the nerve and mus- 
cle of industry among us. Planters are astir, 
money circulates, aud many are after "the gold- 
en fleece." But monitors come along now 
and then to give needed caution. 

The boiling and sugaring house of the Hitch- 
cocks, near our town, was burnt down on the 
night of the 20th inst., and the same night 
some fifteen houses 6{ the workmen on the 
Chinamen's plantation at Kampahuea were con- 
sumed. 

Hilo has now sir plantations in operation, and 
we shall go up to ten ere long, if workmen can 
be found. The lack ofi»a sufficient number of 
laborers is now one of the hindrances to the in- 
dustries of the country. 

Most truly yours. T. Coan. 



At Bungaree a young girl was bitten by a 
snake, and gradually sank into a state of stupor. 
Two hours and a half after she was bitten am- 
monia was injected. Relief was immediately 
obtained aud the cirl rapidly recovered. 
A third case happened on the Acheron, eleven 
miles from Alexandria, where a little girl two 
vears of age, the daughter of a farmer named 
Dcak, was bitten by a snake just above the an- 
kle of the left foot. Symptoms of complete 
coma were setting in when the ammonia injec- 
tion was used with magical effect. The child 
sat upright and became quite lively. A relapse 
occurring, a second injection was made with 
as great effect as before, and the child from 
that time continued to improve until her recov- 
ery. 

Another case in mentioned of a native woman 
on the Wirrega station, South Australia, who 
was bitten by a snake on the ankle. She be- 
came unconscious, and the surface of the body 
was turning cold when ammonia was injected 
The woman at once revived and recovered^ 

A correspondent of the Rural Home thus P 
describes a simple and convenient window fas- / 
teuing by which the sash can be held in p|acc 
at any desired height: "Make an almond- 
shaped button about two inches long and an 
inch broad at the base; screw this on the sash 
within one inch of the strip on the frame where- 
in the sash slides; cut two or three notches in 
said strip one-fourth of fin inch deep, and cut 
out upward to a sharp edge. When raising 
the window with one hand, with the other 
press the button's point into the notch, at 
whatever height vou wish it. A reverse notch 
can be cut near the bottom to turn the button 
into, to secure it -from being opened on the 
outside. We have had these in use over five 
years, and do not know that we would ex- 
change for the most approved patent springs. 
A pocket knife and a gimlet arc all the tools 
needed to make them, and in an hour all the 
windows in the house can be fixed." 



M0BE SHEEP NEEDED. 

Last year we paid foreign countries 
fifty millions of dollars for -woolen goods, 
and eleven millions of dollars for unmanu- 
factured goods. "When we have in this 
country twenty millions more sheep than 
we now have, we shall only produce what 
wool we use j and yet there is no country 
on earth where it would seem sheep could 
be raised so profitably as in the United 
States. But we are comiDg every year 
nearer to supplying our own markets with 
the wool they demand. In 1875, the wool 
clip of the country was nearly 200,000,000 
pounds, while in 1860, it was only e 1 -*" 
five millions. — Maine Farmer. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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come thoroughly and evenly mixed and 
ripened. 

In the application of manure from the 
compost heap to the land, of course, some 
knowledge of the character of the soil is 
necessary, as well as the wants of par- 
ticular crops to which it is intended to 
devote such land; for it is far from good 
policy, to apply Buch composted man- 
to fields indiscriminately. A soil 



RAISING HOGS. 
There is probably no other branch of farm 
business that pays so well as the raising 
of hogs. For the last two years, the prof- 
it in pork-making has been nearly a hun- 
dred per cent, on the money invested. 
One of my neighbors, last year, paid )30 

for a sow and pigs, to which he fed 106 i tha( . ig weU 8U pp]; e( i w ; t h humus, is of- 
bushels of corn, valued at $95, beside the . ten ^jj,;^ by lime, and other Stimu- 
milk from a dairy of three cows. The | , ati ferti i lzer8 Light and sandv soils 
second day of November the whole lot I require carbon an d potash. Heavy, stiff 
sold for $206.41. The manure, he said and cold c]ftyg requ i re carbonaceous and 
would mostly pay for the trou b' e of amma i manures, 1 and silicates, to im- 
feeding. In breeding, it is much the best ye their mecn anical condition. It is 
■, use young stock. > The sows should not Vp radent - therefore, in the management 
of compost heaps, to take these things in- 



bc over two years old, as old sows 
much more apt to destroy their pigs than 
young ones. In the fall and spring, there 
is usually a good demand for ptgs, and 
/"they .rarely sell for unremunerative prices. 
This spring, pigs, when ready to wean 
were sold at $3 apiece. 
Of all pure-bred hogs, especially for this 



to account, so that the greatest advan- 
tage may be derived from them. Com- 
post heaps under the management of the 
judicious farmer, constitutes an import- 
ant factor in his profits. They are not 
an insignificant part of his capital, and 
. I deserve far more attention than is usually 
section, is is generally conceded that the . n them As tne country grow9 lder, 
Berkshire has the preterence, as being by and thg natura! fertility of the soil isde. 
far the easiest to keep ; and they will ma- 
ture at an early age, making very fine 



surprisingly well. 



1 both sides, 
.. .. . taken place 
e holding thi-trground 



t changes of jiosition have taken place 

t Issue -the Turks 



DOMES' 



railroad accident occurred, 
miles from Desm 



about 

quenee of a violent rain-storm, which 
time of the disaster, a snmll .-reek that pusses tnrongn 
aeulvertunderthe railway was swollen to a mighty 
stream, the tremedous current of which washed away 
the stone culvert and left the track supported only by 
the sills which spanned the direful ' 



consisted of one baggage car. four passong 
one sleeping car; excepting the sleepins 
remained standing on the track, allofth 
completely telescoped and thrown Into th 
Twenty persons were killed i 



The train 

. and 
which 



pork. I can keep two pigs of this breed 
where only one can be kept of the Poland- 
China stock. Pigs should be allowed to 
run with the sow for four or five weeks af- 
ter farrowing ; then they should be wean- 
ed, giving them plenty of milk, and they 
will do fully as well if allowed to run with 
the sow for a longer period. As the pigs 



pleted, the compost heap will become 
more and more necessary, for it must play 
a prominent part in restoring the waste 
and keeping up the productiveness of the 
land. 



died at the I.lon House. Salt Lake City. 
.... Aug. 29. Brlgham Young was horn in Ve: 
In ISCn, his parents were Methodists, hut he emhraced 
no religion until he became a Mormon. Brigham 
learned and followed the occupation of it esr|H-sre r . 
painter and glazier. In 1H-24 he married his first wife, 



Consult the National Teacher's Monthly 
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STANDARD 



s made fwninr AixiRtle 
etumtnjr to thin 
lift... About this tim 



for England. returninir I 
orerolerantH.nlft... A1 

many h/irdahlps to contend with: Beine compelled 
leave Ohio they settled in Missouri, and from thence 
they were driven to Iltiitr.is. TW<- th.'.v Iiv,.<] In mm- 



e lisping tongue of the. Infant, to 



p'flrative Mfety until when polygamy wan Intro- 

jnm tli.-ir ■ irm, mini v : this so Infuriatad the peo- 
ple of Illinois that Jo«eph Smith, the Mormon leader, 
wan assassinated and the Mormons driven out of the 
State. Young then became the leader and conducted 
hi-, i-Hv-iv -Ktriok.-:, bund to Utah Territory, where they 
arrived in'l&47. The Mormons have been quite pros- 
perous In their new home and s 
wealthy. At the time of his di 
more than S7.500.000 



Otm of the largest fit 
cttv for many Tears ix 
Are was first discovered in a do ing room In Hale s piano 
factory, and an effort was made by some of the hands 
to extinguish It. but without avail. The fire spread so 
rapidly, that before 2 p. u all the huildings In the 
square hounded bv Tenth and Eleventh Avenues and 
Thirtv fifth and Thirty-sixth Streets were In ruins, he- 
HH.-xYiuite a number on the opposite side of Thirty- 
fifth Street. TheWtwns s» intense that one of the 



Yaixow fever has made ita appei 
dina. Fla.. and owing to the unfavorable stat* of the 
More than 



ather Is spreading rapidlv. More than a score 
sea have proved fatal Charleston, 8. C. and Savan- 
h Oa.. are doing ajl In th^lr power for the unfortu 



have been making 
of the Mississippi 
England and somt 
w travelling in th< 



The experiment of farming ostriches 
for the purpose of securing a regular and 
abundant supply of their valuable feath- 
get older, it haa been ray custom to mix | ers. is being tried in South Africa, in the 
a little meal with their milk, thus keeping | vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
them improving all the while. April pigs ; the ostrich is M native in the place and to | 
thus fed can be made to dress three hun- j the manor born," and land of the right 
dred pounds by Christmas, and at a cost, j BO rt can be obtained to any extent A ) flftKsi 
at the present price of corn, not to exceed ■ Urge extent of suitable bush land is fenc- j erm m 
five cents per pound. Many a farmer j e d in, over which the birds roam peacea- jj*^ 
makes a great mistake in feeding his hogs I bly enough in ordinary times, but in 
on new corn in the fall. It has been clear- ' the breeding season the pairs select and ; ( J d B f 

ly demonstrated that one bushel of old occupy one of the several small camps laid j ?^ n , K r ^'' t " n 'p"^^ prfc ' ftn " 8 hj7 n ^Qf^ f g 334 for the Amer- 
shelled corn ground into meal, is worth \ out for the purpose. The birds are very „„„ 9 .s« for lhe BVmsh, out or a nossii.1,- ».««. 
as much as four bushels of new corn fed in | fierce and savage at this period, bat | *>K»£i. ^fZaSS^T^gZ. 
the ear. V at all other times are as tame as a flock of 

I cannot too strongly urge upon farm- 1 sheep. They assemble to be fed at bugle 
ers the profit of keeping a breeding sow call, though the feeders have to be careful 
and raising their own pigs. I was told | of any loose articles there may be about, 
the other day by a friend, that last win- | for the ostriches snap up and swallow im- 
ter he bought a sow for $10, and in the I mediately any such trifles as tobacco, 
spring sold $24 worth of pigs, and in the i pipes, knives, spoons, coins, &c, and 
fall the sow was killed and then weighed make attempts to wrench off buttons from IJJjjL' 
over three hundred pounds — a clear profit ! boots and clothing, and are not particular , south, 
of $15 over and above all cost of feeding, as to watches and chains if they can secure 1 thrm ' 
At what business can any one do better ? : them. The plucking of the birds is a dan- j a bi 

Country Grntleman. I gerous operation. They are enticed by a J". ™ 

, j bugle call into a small inclosure,. where Tenne 

„„„* m ! they are packed as closely as possible to I „th« 

THE COMPOST HEAP. ; pre v e nt them from administering those 

The compost heap can be made one of terrible kicks to the pluckers of which 
the great auxiliaries in improvement. The they are capable, and which are delivered 
farmer, in the first place, should study the j with a force sufficient to break a man's 
adaptability of his soil to the proposed thigh. The plumage of the fanned ostrich 
crop, and so far as possible supply the j 8 9a i(i to be abuidant in quantity and su- 
soil with what is most desirable, and in perior in quality, and the yield from a 
the compost heap this can be done to a we n stocked and carefully-tended farm re- 
large extent. Of what shall the compost turns a large profit on the whole outlay, 
heap be made ? The ingredients general- 
ly lo be found about an ordinary farm, or 

obtained cheaply (in many cases) a con ven- NEWS OF THE MONTH, 

ienl muck or marl bed, ashes, chip dirt, | fohbxoh 
bones, leaves, dead animals, refuse from 1 

slaughterhouses, woolen or paper mills | i**W^gS^JSSTnSa5^Som London'ror 
refuse, night soil, barnyard manure, plas- n',. 1 ., /,.,,: : , .,».™ger» and a 

ter, lime, refuse salt, old brine, hen ma- ^',^SjSSSS!!i^^^SS^^t'^ 

aite SOaD SUds, SOOt, and many Other ty-one. and both vessels foundered. The Forest struck 
', , l ,, . ' , . - f . tne Avalanche between the main and mlxzen masta. 

glltly things about a farm that Can cutting her in two. The latter aank Immediate- 



This Berlcs of school-books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volumes. Is known and pop. 
ularlyuted in every section o/ the United States, and 
by every date o/ citizens, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious belief. 

cries is complete, covering every variety and 
— primer 

West Point 
The series 1. uniformly excellent. Each vol 
among so many, maintains Its 
merit, and assists, inlts place, to i 

It is the pride of the Publish! 

rint appears In not a 
ent text-book. Ita appearan 
tltle-pagi ' 



standard 



ngle poor, or even lndlffer- 
htch the 



f 



public h 

nominated t^NAT/ONAL" SERIES 0F"STXND- 
" HOOL BOOKS— a title which 1» now uol- 
conceded in Its broadest sense, and which 
with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
ublicationa whatsoever. The series Includes 
oUowing well-known and universally popular 



phich \ 
ly ri- 



Senatob Bono of Missouri died on the 20th. 

The faculty of the Unlvt- rally of Pennsylvania has de- 

.titutlon. 'inatrurtiun ... the -ru nUfU- ^ho^' «" ■ - 
..iirt:n.'ut -f An- shall lu-n-aft.-r I..- Kiv.-n to 
Vh.-rr ar.- ah.m. \,>«) .tu lenw in the collfKe. 



Nearly one hundred per- 



nio st good, 

Manure from the stable, the cattle yards 
and sheds, hog yards and hen roosts, 
privy vaults, etc, should constitute the ; 

basis of the COmpOBt heap, With WlUCU n ->\rlv fifty years has been famous as a historian. Jour- 
...I -r..»« ™..r„™ wo l.uvo mentioned n«ll»:. orator .„d statesman. In pei^nal .p|»aranee 



HI.R8. ex-President of the Eepuhllc of Krance, 
t Paris, Sept. -id. In the eighty-first year of his age. 



other refuse matters we have mentioned 
are incorporated. The animal, manures a - ras - 4Baa - 14i 
act as a ferment, and the fermentation and republic, and - 



liar, almost comical: very i 



B was peculiar, almost col 
4>ut. with a large hooked 



nly felt. He possessed t 



' i'i'- 1 V 



decomposition which takes place reduces I f^'^^i;"" 1 ^ 
the whole mass to a uniform consistence, j eratlon and u.tnot&m. 
Without admixture with other substances, 
the tendency of animal manures is a too i a disp. 



The Daily Telegraph pabUthe 
Stanley, the Afri. — - 



U1B WaUTOIl, "~ — ~ - ™ ! A*£i tobomi in dongo. West Africa, August lli. He 

rapid fermentation; they become mouldy ,tate»thath. has completely navigated the I.u.laba, 

ami burn up; the addition of other sub- ^„£ " ^f^i^ 

Stances named, also muck, turf, etc., which be has returned. In November. lHTl^whem at^the 

checks excess of fermentation, prevents , i^ ° [ o r&iuat^^^^ the 
volatile matters from evaporating, and, usual "'^'g^Xr'a™^^^^ 

absorbs the gases. The addition Of the most a level plain, and SlTchlwyu, In the \jriml coun- 

roanure, therefore, to the compost heap ; f^' ^oSU^r-Ti 1<lt T;^,'; : J V „', r, J: ,V ' '.'-ou^ of"?he 



desirable results are to, be obtained. The 
heap requires occasional turning and in- 



i by I 

boat and circumnavigated the lake, assisted hy 



l thirty canoes lent him hy ML-sa. King of Uganda, 
ti rmixing. 80 that the Whole mass Uiay be- His circumnavigation covered about l.OUl) miles; he 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNlKX Invites attention of the public generally 
to ins la:).-.- find ran-fullv ~-h-rL-d stock of Boots and 
Shoes of the 

Beat OHymado work, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other goods In 
mv st-.n- will be sold lowerthnn ever, in ronsiileratlon 
i, f'tli, tini.-s. Please give me a call and see for your- 
*. I.n.lirs 1 us-! gentk-nienV work made to onl.-r. 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. M 'N I ELL, HAMPTON, VA. 

Many thousands of dollars have been spent in diB- 
triliuti'ng. free nf charge. Sample Bottles of Bosoiikks 
German Syhi-u to nil iiarlsof this ,-ount i-y. to [ho-..- su! 



the 



NATIONAL EEADEKS AHD SPELLEKS 



PARKER i WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GEAMMAE 



W. CLARK, A. M. 



NATIONAL 00TJESE IN GEOGRAPHY 



XOXTE1TH& McXALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 

BARNES' BE1EF U. 3. HISTOET. 
BABNES' SCHOOL SINUF.lt. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSKJ READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "H WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC.. ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of 
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, and other Thrt 
Bd might satisfy thei 



lief, yet there 
Ucal persons R 
cough, and the 



., that the af 



,vith 



iga, that will not try it. If you 
fault, as you can go to your Druggls 
Bottle for 10 cents anil try it: thret 
any case. Regular sire only 75 cenu 



iinmetliate 
iffering scep- 
i a suspicious 
lingfrom theit 
it is your owr 



BOSCHEES GERMAN SYRUP 

cat! now be purchased right at home, it la the most suc- 

c-ssful is-psr.Ui -v.-r introduced lo our peopb^It 

" like a charm In all cases of Consumption, Pneil- 



coughfnnd the vote of consumption coming ft 
lungs, that will nottrnt. It you di,-. it is your own fault, 

; ,s \-,u .-sit g Your I'niggist and g--t a S.iiupl-- it-ii:!,- 

for HI cents iind" try it: three doses will relieve any 
esse. Keguisf size only.&CU. 



THE TEACHEES' LIBRAET, 



In Thirty Volumes. 

Detcriptivc Catalogue ot all A. S. Barnes A Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teacher? Monthly commands in its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, #1 pcrannum. 

A. S. BASHES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

HI and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 and 113 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Olerans. 

3-77, ly - 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE CELEBRATED 

FLOBE1TOB 
SEWING MACHINE. 




For Family t 



In the market. 



factoring purpose*. The 

li 

.iHTiititi^ It has 

Fmkd eimlilf.H \l 

ward without stopping tt 
vnly machine Unit MM do auoh 



Bt. In simplicity of construct 
•ioeUance of mint u fact ure. perfection of stitch 
wrathiK it has no equal, - 1 - 



; the machine— it being the 
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THE FLORENCE I EATER. 
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CLOTHING- 

HOTJSE, 



7m 



The only «i/c. odorl™'aml durante OH Stovo for 
tllwhomnt Peas, Mam. Warm Alain 

■ILLS. lEllllMS. IfFdtS. SHBPS. CHStBHTIBlES. ETC. 

Can be used anywhere, wllliout connection 
h chimney lines, us It generates no smoke or 




HARPERS' PERIODICALS, 

Harpers' Magazine. ■ 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all tlic days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harpers' Weekly. ~~ holman'S 

The ablest and moat powerful illustrated" \ Wait Oll j] A rfTIP 9 II A T.iVPr Pafl 

Harpers' Bazar. 

The organ of the groat world of faah- 



Bral, *c., cooked by this stove 

' .nor« lUgcitMc than when cooked by 



Florence Steel Skates. 



ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS FOB 1877. 
Habpebs' Maoazine, One Tear 
Harpers' Weekly, One Year 
Harpers' Bazar, One Year 



.*4 00 

. 4 00 
. 4 00 



ZELL'S 

NCYCLOPEDIA. 

-^p.OOO s ar^le«jj(j 



TALBOTT A SONS, 

Shqgkde Mhghine Wdbks. 

Richmond, Va.. 
Slanf'a of 
J.I.eilWtiL'S MTtIT IHM»»- 
[1 TElUm WATER WHEELS, COM 
AMI WHEAT MltlS, GEARING, HILL 



leading 




OTTBBS WITHOUT MEDIOISE, 8MPII 
BY ABSORPTION. 
The Best Liver Eegnlator in the World. 

The only true cure 
for, and preventive 



lilXJK of universal know ledg 
Now In conr.se of pul.ln-Lt ion. 
map sent for ao els. f»i.v»-vi . .. -p.... 
anil territory will please u.Ure-s the publishers. 
T KIWOOD 7.KLI, DAVIS * Co.. Phllajelplls. 




/ unetip ateei ^rulu m ,ut ma. 

ket, which, with our Bronte anil A'nriuj/ sl,m t s ; u e 
meeting with large sales ami giving IHjrfect satis. 
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We make the only Cft*ap i«Ml 

itli liuge at 
Try Th< 

Manufactured by 

THE FLO REN GE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 

l*lore xxoo Mftss 

39 Union Square, New York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 

68 Lake Street, Ohioagc 
19 How Montgomery Street, Ban Franoisoo. 
Send for Circulars. 



SOTJOOATO'B 

PATENT PAPYROGRA.PH. i 

Specifications. Designs, Examination Pa- 
pers. Notice., *». It save. time, labor and money. 
From one to a thousan.l r..ples are neide (nun one wnt- 
h .. Li rate of live humlreil per hour. 
FAIS fOI ITSELF (Vl« *t". SAYtS TIME, MSTAOl A»l | 



rSr-Send (or circular giving full particulars. 




1book,*A"n*rtni' *» iht 
' Trad»-M auk. ir - 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 



Sol. Proprietor., 



Every Tamily should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

■ Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, 689 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



MANUFACTURERS' AQEH T. IMPORTER AND BIALEI III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' 'SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTING, PACKINC, OIL8 A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 




UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that arc offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Onr stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway akd Grand Street, 

Broadwat and Wabren Stbebt 
NEW YORK. 



No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 



Thcodorick A. Willis 



T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale I^rocers, 

C©«»I3S,©m" MERCHANTS, 

1 i 4 Roanoke Square. Norfolk, Vs. 5-t 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



outturn Horkman, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 



Editorial 
Committee. 



S. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 Ei(toTI , 
H. W. LUDLOW, i - tta, " >r, • 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
Bhould be sent by checks, Post-offlce orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-offlce, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

For further information, address 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butineet Manager. 
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PREMIUM. 



During the existence of the " peculiar 
institution" the negro was powerless to 
help himself. Hence an aggressive policy 
of three phases, agitation, war, and recon- 
struction. The present national policy is, 
however, an acknowledgement that each 
State settles its own questions, regulates its 
own affairs of every kind. The colored man 
must make the best terms he can with his 
neighbors. External aid has somewhat 
blinded him to the necessity of using his 
own wits ; he faintly realizes how much 
he ought to or can do for himself. The 
race has genius for getting along, for 
scuffling " through difficulties ; but very 
little for turning to account all the re- 
sources at hand. 

The teacher of the black race is more 
and more inclined to tell them that their 
greatest trouble is in themselves and their 
greatest work upon themselves. The in- 
ternal and external condition of a people 
have a reciprocal influence. The work j 
of the past seventeen years and the 
dream of many for fifty years has been 
an outward change, and it has come 
with dramatic completeness ; the work of 
the next fifty years will be to make the 
internal change correspond with it. 

Men and things being as they are, it 
will be impossible for the negro to ever 
hold the political weight that he now has 
unless his fitness for power shall be im- 

P His strength is numerical, not moral ; 
when his majority is gone his influence 
nearly disappears. Rightly or wrongly, 
his future position will, in general, be that 
of a minority. There is no help for it. It 



for self-improvement, ratify its title to itB 
new rights cannot be overstated. 



of 



considerations of character are painfully 
absent ; a candidate for the State Senate 
is regularly nominated whom respectable 
men cannot and will not vote for. There 



01 a minority, uioi » ■» »« r — ■- -- 

Fromandafter November, 1875, on re- will be of use to him only as he develops 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- \ moral force, and learns wisdom, 
(ton to the Southern Workman, we will i In our own vicinity, where the majority 
tend to any one who shall forward five \ is colored, the p 
cenis for postage, a neat pamphlet en- \ scntative eolorec 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music 

with words in dialect. i men cannot aim ----- 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. I becomes at once a color line in the Ropub- 
Fenner were sung in the three hundred ! lican ranks; even the better class of col- 
concerts, throughout the United Stales, I ored people do not realize the importance 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The \ of the moral element, although some will, 
' books are sold at forty cents apiece \ in this ease, scratch the ticket. In then 

condition better things cannot be expected; 
yet they have sometimes shown excellent 
•■ m nominees. 

do not feel the influence 
htencd sentiment. The smartest 



The Charleston Npws finds much that 
is grievous in the last Annual Report of 
the General Agent of the Peabody Fund. 
The News complains that there should be 
" such publication of the facts as will show 
who gets the money." 

And so exasperating is the silence of 
Dr. Sears on this and similar points, that 
the News goes to the length of intimating 
that the Peabody Fund is a " mismanaged 
charity," calls the Report a " confession 
that nothing has been systematically 
done," and finally gives the document a 
parting shake with the menace that if the 
facts so imperiously demanded be not fur- 
nished, " it is better to let the fund drop 
out of sight, as an institution which is of 
more value to offlcerrSSd coteries than to 
the Southern people." 

It is only just to Dr. Sears to observe 
that the evident intention of Mr. Peabody , . 
was to furnish funds for doing good in a | $2 
discretionary way by filling up the gaps 
always occurring in operations of organ- 
ized and routine agencies ; and by aiding 
■ such struggling efforts in the right direc- 
tion as deserved success and were ready 
to perish. Education, according to the 
methods of red tape and " impartial " dis- 
tribution, could only be hopefully essayed 
by the State or national legislation. An 
eclectic disposition of the fund was, in the 
opinion of Mr. Peabody, adapted to make j 1 
his drop in the bucket go the farthest. "> ' 
' In the exercise of his high and delicate j ™ 
: trust, there are obvious reasons why the (•;„ 
agent for the disposal of such a fund Sot 
/should avoid the jealousies and oompari- j- 
sons which would inevitably attend a de- . jP 
tailed statement of the results of his judge- j 
mcnt in particular eases. Had the money „ r , 
been obtained by collections from the pub- 



has had long experience as a gardener and 
florist, and is fully competent to no all he 
agrees. His well-stocked green house con- 
tains the best and choicest collection of 
plants to be found south of Washington ; 
and he is prepared to guarantee every- 
thing he sends out exactly as represented. 
Give him a call and you will be sure to 
order again. 



SPECIAL PREMIUMS, 

The following Special Premiums are 
offered by William X Armstrong, Esq., 
of Xew York : 

1. For the best Essay on the true method of 
fanning on,- hundred acres of land, in Tidewater 
Virginia, on the plan of diversified production, 
*,25. ' f ^ • 

2. For the best Essay on tho true method of 
farming one hundred acres of land, in South- 
side Virginia, on the plan of diversified produc- 
tion, $2$. ^ e besl Essay oa th() trae me thod of 

farming one hundred acres of land, in Piedmont 
on the plan of diversified production, 

the best Essay on the true method of 
farming one hundred acres of land, in tile Val- 
ley, or Southwestern Virginia, on the plan of 
diversified production, $25. . 

It is desired, in a few words, to show 
the capabilities of a one-hundred acre 
farm, in each of the several localities men- 
tioned. 

The conditions, in respect to these pre- 
miums, are as follows : I 

1. The competing essays will be delivered 
I to the editor of tire Southern Planter and 



■ befo 



i be deli' 



of .la 

ihe El 



ultural 

flie said Committee will determine the 
s merits of the essays, in such manner as 
av deem just, and to the author of 
may, respectively, they will award the 



o. The successful essays will be given in 
,1s to the charitable the first instance to the South,™ Planter and 
or from taxation, then indeed the strictures '«™" ** PuM'»"»- 
of the News would be more wise. As it 
is, we understand that able journal to oc 
cupy the singular position, that the South 



i Hi 



ropton Institute opened October judgment as to nominees 
l the 18th the total attendance i Generally, they 



General T. M. Looan, of Virginia, 
;upy the singular position, tnat mc oemt,,- rea( l a paper before the American Social 
em people should hold its benefactors to Science Association of Saratoga, Sept. lith, 
a strict account; and that the public has on „ The opposition in the South to the 
Free-School System." We extract para- 
graphs of special interest. . The spirit and 
tone of the paper are excellent and the in- 



__j pub 

a right to examine the private books of 
any one who is so " unbusinesslike " as to 
offer it money. 



1st, and on — 

was 288, of whom 223 were boarders and f 
65 day scholars. There are lfil men and men win. 

127 women. This attendance and the ; Their moral weakness is a terrible oo- 
promptness in entering are unprecedented, stnele to their improvement. It noutral- 
The sleeping-rooms are crowded; a number j zt , s many of the benefits of their cilizen- 
of young men will have quarters in the new ship, i'be need of a great and well- 
barn, intended for grain rooms. I sustained system of education adapted to 
Applicants hail from all parts of the j their needs is paramount. 

country, from Missouri, Texas, and even j 

California. Jamaica and Cuba are rcpre- I XT „„^„ 

. seated, the former by one and the latter I One class of men at the North open- 
bv seven young men, all of good promise. ' ed the late Presidential campaign with ap- 
A number of young colored people from I peals to the passions and memories of 
the " Northern States have entered. As ; the civil war. and would attempt to further 
graduates of the Hampton Institute, 1 regulate the difficulties of the negro. An- 
whose diplomas secure engagements in other class preached reconciliation and 
Virginia, North Carolina and Maryland, opposed armed interference 



A paper r.'[|.M--fMi'c Hi" 

iler discussion oetaj 



they are able to obtain work as teachers 
in those States far more readily than if 
educated in the North. 

The corps of teachers has not materially 



In the light of the real welfare of the 
race the former method was as hopeless 
as it was useless. The black man could 
not stand where politicians would have bad 



An interesting letter appears in this 
issue of the Workman, from a gentleman 
in Jamaica who is well informed respect- 
ing the condition of the negroes in that 
island. 

Probably few are aware of the recent S^iso?3i 
, efforts for their welfare ; wc may believe 
[that the race will hereafter have better 
advantages than ever, not only from Chris- 
tian work, but from the appointment of 
Sir Antony Musgrave to the governorship 
of the island. This gentleman was re- 
cently transferred by the British Govern- 
ment from a similar position in Victoria, 
Australia, to Jamaica. His experience, „, 
capacity, and deep interest in the welfare and widel 
of all under his charge, will insure the small to c 
benefits of wist and just administration to teachers. 



sight of the author is clear. 

THE OPPOSITION IX THE SOUTH TO 
SCUOOI. SYSTEM. 
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T. M. Logan, of Richmond, Va. 
pposition to public instruction in the 
prevails mostly in country districts, 
the school system is inefficient. It is ' 
general in villages and towm, where 
hools are of higher stantlar.l: while in 
where the system is most efficient, the 
rinn is scarcely perceptible. In thinly 
ricts, the schools arc necessarily few ' 

separate,! ; while salaries are too 
nnuiaml the services of competent 
The inefficiency of countrv schools 
isdn with those of the 



alb' 



changed. It is the policy of the school to ; him ; be lacked the personal quality, the 
retain permanently, if possible, a certain power to organize, to act coherently in- 
number of teachers, securing thus the ben- ! telligently, with any regard to the future, 
efits of experience and retaining a hold on ! and had no appreciation of public scnti- 
graduates to whom the institution is its ' ment. It was not his fault. Under slav- 
teachcrs more than its buildings. Keep- 1 ery he improved much, but it was not 
ing up an influence over this class is as just the school to fit him tor the exeictse 
important as it was to give them their ed- \ of sovereign power. 

ucation. and is a part°of the work that ! The-failure of the Exeouttve at W a h- 
docs not appear in any statistics. Another \ ington to enforce what he could not en- 
such work is the assignment of teachers force, or to demand what he could not get, 
who are applied for and appointed at the j has apparently broken the ranks of his 
Principal's office. supporters. The conciliation of the North 



counts f 
sound. 



populi 



It has been impossible, from what countrJ . districts, by thus affecting i he efficicn- 
and have heard, to be very sure cv „f squads, occasions opposition to public iu- 
of the extent to which emancipation has struction in the South. Hut as private . schools 
been a blessing to those people. could only be susta.no,! at nu mbed cost the 

There s nothino more difficult than to public-school system , ,s most needed in poor and 
impl^onlx-slaves the obltotton. Of of th e Southern peo- 

freedom and the fact that the difference u nn ' ther condition which occasions op-, 
is that in freedom men must work harder ' sition to public instruction. With taxable 
and behave better than in slavery, but (. nlut . s depreciated, the South is. also, 

— „f ,l,„ir n»n >- -. u vilv indebted : and the free-school system 
opposed by many, because it necessitates ii 



have the luxury of doing it of their own 
accord. 



■cased 



satii 



The Institute is thus brought to bear 
upon the public schools of this and other 
States. A large number of graduates, 
however, get schools for themselves by 
corresponding directly with State officers. 

Through Professor Newell, Supt. Public 
Instruction of Maryland, ten have been 
employed in that State. 

Throughout the entire range of our re- 
lations with Southerners there has been 
the kindest spirit, a purpose to give the 
colored people a fair chance, and an entire 
absence of complaint on both sides. Long 
deferred payments of salaries, in some 
cases, have been the principal difficulty. 



is the next thing to be done. Force has 
done all it can for the negro, but some ot 
his political backers would still use it. 

They would open fire, though the recoil 
of the gun be more fatal than the shot. 

The South to-day is in a better temper 
for providing the black man with educa- 
tion than it ever has been ; the movement 
is onward; it is slow but sure. The 
changes have been tremendous. The ne- 
gro's opportunity has been created ; it is 
not as ample as it should be, but it is 
enough for a trial. The importance that 
the colored race should, at this point, by 
every industry, energy and wise ambition 



On the Hampton Institute grounds 
there is a very comfortable, furnished 
cottage for rent. It was built by a friend 
of the school who had expected to make 
it a home, but was called away. 

It is beautifully situated, standing close 
upon the sea-shore, where there are ex- 
cellent facilities for boating all winter. 

Anyone desiring to pass the winter in 
Virginia and to secure" this commodious 
cottage should address the Principal of 
the Hampton Institute. 

Mr. Daniel Barker of Norfolk, whose 
advertisement of winter-flowering plants, 
roses and bulbs appears in another column, 



ut the principal opposition to public in- 
ction in the South, arises from the pres- 
■ of the f reedmun. Colored schools must, 
er the law be equally sustained with those 
he whites; and hence, aversion to cducat- 
thc frccdman occasions opposition to the 



ns, de 



whole svstem. 

In consequence of these locale 
eided opposition exists, in the South', to the 
free-school system, although the necessity o 
governmental instruction is conceded in all 
other-civilized communities. 

The voting power should, on theory, ue 
intrusted only to enlightened citizens; but. 
in free countries, suffrage has already been ex- 
tended to large classes who, without free 
schools, would be unculightcncd : therefore, 
as suffrage cannot now be restricted, popular 
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governments must educate the i 
Suffrage having been c 



sscs. j economy to which its race qualifications enti- 

ouiira^e imvuig uucii «unu K t:u in advance of : tie it; each* will find its ethnological level, 
educational qualifications, theory has been i n the South full civil equality exists, and 
violated, and placed in a trunsitional state of 1 gj] spheres of life are open to both races; but, 
great peril. Private exertions being inade- i D thc race competition, the whites occupy the 
quate for the emergency, governmental action ( higher plane of life, the blacks occupy the 
is necessary to avoid this danger which threat- { lower. 



uction ; and free-school iustruc- 
f available mode of qualifying 

apply with peculiar force to 
ndition of the South, where an 
unaccustomed to the rcsponsi- 
?nship, have been made voters, 
not provide for the education 
politi- 
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bilities of citizc 
The Negro can: 

of his children ; and government 
cal necessity, must undertake it. 

Before the general introduction of free 
schools, British laborers were the most intelli- 
gent in Europe, and the industrial supremacy 
of England was unquestioned. But when the 
laboring classes of other nations became more 
enlightened in consequence of public 'instruc- 
tion, Great Britain experienced closer compc- 
tion in her leading industries, having adhered 
to the theory that government should not un- 
dertake the education of the people. At the 
Paris exhibition »»f 1857, it became apparent 
that England was losing her industrial pre- 
eminence. In many of her manufactures she 
was excelled in quality, -and undersold in mar- 
ket. There was no disputing the fact; there 
was no mistaking the cause. An exhaustive 
report by a special committee of parliament 
gave the ■ 

cvated the laboring classes 
tionB. As an industrial at 
free-school system of Engl 
inaugurated. 

Thus, progressive cour 
adopt some system of publ; 
be distanced "in the industrial 
nations. 

The usual objections to educating the mass- 
es are advanced in the South, but they apply 
eqally to othercommunitics, and have been re- 
peatedly refuted. They are generally based 
on the assumption that education is the priv- 
ilege of the few, and most of them are mere 
appeals to class prejudice. 

But as the opposition to the free-school sys- 
tem in the South is due principally to the pres- 
ence of the frcedman, so the .objections ad- 
vanced derive their influence chiefly from race 
prejudice. 

It is insisted that the education of the Negro 
by public instruction will not prove advan- 
tageous to society; but no reasons are assigned 
why be should be an exception to the rule, 
that the standard of education is always ad- 
vanced by the education of the people. 

All objections to public instruction in the 
South apply equally to both races ; but to avoid 



Practically, there 
South, as clearly defined as if established and 
rigidly preserved by caste laws. The whites, 
iu effect, constitute un upper caste, without 
the existence of laws giving caste privileges; 
while race prejudice prevents amalgamation, 
and preserves the class separation into two 
distinct social strati. 

This classification not being established ar- 
I bitrarily, the whites, as a class, may reap all 
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ical is made to race prejudice to 
en opposition to the free-school sys- 
vhites would not intentionally be 
unjust to the blacks, even as a class, while 
towards them as individuals the kindest feel- 
ings prevail. But race prejudice, which nat- 
urally exists, lias been increased by misappre- 
hensions regarding the frcedman and his posi- 
tion as a distinct element of society. 

Although the war of races," which seemed 
imminent during reconstruction, has been 
voided, race antagonism, to some extent, rc- 
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being performed by the frecdman, the lowest I 
occupations of the whites are of higher grade 
than those of the laboring class of other com- 
munities; and hence the average employment 
of the white race, in the South, should be of a 
higher order than in other countries. 

If it be conceded that he has, by nature, 
qualifications requisite to make hini an etlieient 
laborer, differentiation between the races 
might result in greater fitness of each, respect- 
ively, for its special sphere in life; as, in the 
case of individuals, a division of labor pro- 
duces greater fitness for special duties. Those, 
therefore, who value class distinction, should 
be the last to object to the presence of the 
of the I frecdman, assuming, as thev do, bis inherent, 
race inferiority. 

• It has been generally believed that the frced- 
man would entail evils on the South, and 
these apprehended evils have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, thus increasing the race prejudice 
of the whites; while, as an element of socie- 
ty, he really contributes advantages which 
all have been ignored. 

Communism is regarded as the social rock 
on which modern civilization is in danger of 
being wrecked; and, recently, the agrarian 
tendencies of labor unions, in America, have 
aroused the gravest apprehensions. But the 
frecdman promises to be a conservative ele- 
ment of societv— his presence tending to re- 
strain the growth of communism. The south- 
ern limits of the strikes ami riots, in the late 
railroad disturbances, were almost identical 
with the color lines on the census maps; and, 
although the tendency to such combinations 
and excesses varies with density of population, 
,1 protection of the South arose from 



lation of this principle explains the fact, [ 3 cents a week, 
which has caused so much concern among 
their friends in the South, that the freedmen 
who receive the highest education often prove 
the most useless citizens. Having received 
only " book education" at school, they enter 
life without habits of industry, inherited or 
acquired, to protect them from vagrancy. 
It is this fact , now universally conceded, 
which excites the greatest alarm for the fu- 
ture of the free-school system in the South. 
Education does not induce idleness; but it is 
tdleged that when the frcedman regards him- 
self qualified to earn a support by mental 
work, he is unwilling to accept manual labor, 
lie cannot secure employment suited to his 
supposed acquirements ; and he becomes an 
idle and unprodn 
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:igiiinst public instruction, 
the evil as a result of an unwise course oi in- 
struction, will avail little after the""public 
mind has accepted it as an effect of the free- 
school system itself. 

It is further urged, that the freedmen, as 
individuals, do not at present require the same 
education to prepare them for their labor in 
the lower sphere of life, as that needed by the 
whites to prepare them for their duties 
in the higher. Except as preachers and 
teachers of their own race, there exists no 
demand for the services of t he freedmen in the 
higher occupations, however qualified they 
may be by education amiability. Why then, 
if is objected, spend time and money in pre- 
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ed extra, which the paper will be sure to help 
one to do. This journal is prepared by practi- 
cal men and women, who know what they talk 
and write about from actual experience and 
large observation, and do greatly aid others to 
profitable planning and working. Many single 
hints and suggestions each abundantly repay a 
year's cost. The fearless exposure of quackery 
and humbugs in every number are invaluable, 
and have saved its readers and the country mil- 
lions of dollars. The departments for the 
Household and Children ore pleasing and in- 
Btructive. Every numberof the paper is beau- 
tifully illustrated. In short, the Amer ten 
Agriculturist is full of good things, for every 
man, woman, and child, in city, village, and 
country. Take our advice and send $1 (JO for 
14 months, or at least send a Dime for our half- 
price specimen now offered, and see it for your- 



Our readers will be interested in an ex- 
tract from tbe Brooklijn Argus of Sept 
26th, headed— 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 

Freedmen Educated 
sent as Mi»*i"ifi!-n:i 



t the Central 



Southern College* and 
Africa — Farewell i$er- 
regatitmal Church. 



, and the idea still prevails that 
avoidable. A socii 
the relations of the 

but there being no permanent hostility of 
terest no race antagonism need continue. 



antagouistic races constituting 

dustrial classes. The white and colored 

employees will not combine i .gainst their 
employers, because antagonism is stronger 
between the races, than between capital and 
labor— the white engineer being more identified 
with the railroad proprietor than with the 
colored brakesman at his side. 

Her industrial classes being thus divided by 
race differences, the South has less to fear 
than other communities, while from the same 
cause, she has less to apprehend, politically, 
from the communistic tendencies of the day. 
For more than a century, the vexed question 
flict mav exist while I of the Negro has perplexed the fir. ' : " 
are being adjusted; of the South; and the problem 

. . _^m?. _ • e ,.1i>j..1 Hut the frcedman IS no 



I solved. But the frcedman i 
! and voter; and self-interest should pro 
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algamation ' thc whitL ' s to P re P ftre him for S reater U3uful " 



The abhorrence of tbe whites 
also increases race prejudice, and strength- 
ens the reluctance to educating the frcedman. 
It is often broadly asserted that slavery be- 
ing abolished, the races cannot live together 
without extermination of the inferior, or 
amalgamation of the two. But neither result 
need be expected in the South, where the 
the conditions are unprecedented. 

The Indian was exterminated because his ...... 

nature could not conform to the usages of | f fl j b a8 tt vote , a i 9(J W0U ld be soonest 
n ;»m.»*ifw.' i».t tho NWm bus so far con- "»"*" lfc "~J , ' , _» . 



Asa laborer, ignorance is his greatest defi- 
ciency; this would soonest be removed by the 
free-school system. 

As a voter, the frecdman is liable from ig- 
norance to be misled by demagogues; but 
when taught to read, he is brought within thc 
influence of the press, which is conserv- 
ative, because controlled by thc proper- 
ty holding classes. Therefore his greatest 



civilization; but the Negro has so far con 
formed to thc usages of civilization as to live 
in a civilized community. 

The natives of South America amalgamated 
with thc Latin rnccs; but a similar result is 
rendered impossible in the Southern States, 
by the greater race differences between the 
Negro and thc Teuton; while, furthermore, 
in preserving race purity, the Teutonic have 
always been more scrupulous than the Latin 



removed by the free-school system. 

All arguments usually advanced in favor of 
public instruction apply with greater force 



suited to the condition of the race only 
strengthens the opposition to their education. 
A vigilant minority are eager to destroy the 
entire system of public instruction, and the 
friends of the frecdman should heed the warn- 
ings of experience. 

If, during the civil rights agitation, laws 
had been passed enforcing mixed schools, 
the opposition* of thc whites would have 
caused the abandonment of all government- 
al instruction in the South. Prudence over- 
ruled, then, thc clamor for mixed schools ; 
prudence should over-rule, now, tbe clamor 
for similar instruction for both races. 

When individual freedmen evince special 
aptitude, every opportunity should be afford- 
ed for their education, especially when their 
acquirements arc iu demand; but the free- 
school system should be adapted to the gen- 
eral wants ami not to exceptional cases. 

There should be no restrictions on his ed- 
ucation, but the question is: What course of 
instruction, which is practicable, will be 
most advantageous to the frecdman in his 
present condition ? The system would be 
only tentative and provisional; for, as the 
race advanced, the education should be 
changed to suit their changed condition. 

It is a grave mistake to attempt to " Eu- 
ropeanize" the African, in efforts to elevate 
him. On this subject Edward W. Blyden, 
one of the most cultured of Africans, has 
expressed himself in thc strongest terms 
against making the African "a parasite up- 
on the European," and urges his develop- 
ment "upon the basis of his own idiosyn- 

These views, deductions from general 
principles, are confirmed by experience. In 
consequence of having ncquired habits of 
cleanliness, of order, of industry, the grad- 
uates of the "Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute" of Virginia, are in con- 
stant demand. The policy to be pursued is 
clearly indicated. Beyond primary instruc- 
tion, industrial education, similar to the 
Swedish system, is the education which the 
frecdman needs. The adoption of such a 
course of instruction, thc only one suited to 
his present condition and wants, would re- 
sult in preparing the frecdman for greater 
usefulness, and in making him a more val- 
uable citizen; while thc success, which will 
then attend public instruction, would silence 
all objections, and, eventually, remove oppo- 
sition to the free-school system in the South. 



actable event, and one marking the begin- 
of a new era in missionary enterprise, oc- 
d Sunday night in the Central Congrega- 
1 Church'. It is, of course, well known that 
the close of the wur a number of colleges 
other institutions of learning have been 
i Virginia, Georgia and other Southern 



Missionary Association, which has 
heretofore always had to rely on the efforts of 
white missionaries for the carrying on of the 
work of converting the heathen. Now, how- 
ever, jhe Association will be able to send colored 
missionaries to Africa, arid it is believed they 
will be eminently succtssful, for the reason that 
the natives will listen more readily to a man of 
n color than to a white man, and also 
the colored missionaries will be better 
vithstaud the extreme heat and deadly 
of that countrywhao their white prede- 
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the case of the Negro, because of his greater 
deficiencies. And thus, every consideration 
of the subject leads to the conclusion, that 
tbe future welfare and prosperity of the South 
demand the education of the freedmen by 
public-school instruction. 

Races, like individuals, require education; 
and methods of instruction should be adapted 
to their ethnological condition. But the 
friends of the frcedman insist that the same 
courses of instruction should be provided for 
each race, although the education of the Ne- 

tnenced, while the Anglo- ^ 
. ...... jd the civilized training of gJV^ iVtlo7thVhOUaehc4^ .OflfciRnlMfaA 

and vet if the Negro formerly exerted a bene- ; centuries. To undertake thc race education ■ ed< Mogt will get from lt hl nts and sugges- 
fieial influence on society, the influence of thc J of the frcedman by a system adapted to the tions worth ten or twenty times its cost. . . . 

frecdmennow, as a distinct class of free la- whites, would be hke placing a pup.l in t ic Better still , to send $1.60 land receive the pa. 
borers should tend more strongly to elevate highest grades before he haU received pn- . per, post-paid from now to the 
thc white race. mai 7 instruction. _ . . | that is, all ofvolume 37, with the rest of this 

When two races live together, as in thc | The leading ■ 



Much of the prejudice towards the frecdman 
would be removed, if his relations, as a dis- 
tinct element of society, were better under- 
Stood. Many who now deplore the presence j 
of the colored man, as a great social evil, ex- 
alt the regime, because of its alleged influence gro has only 
' i raising the social standard of the whites: | Saxon has « 



ler that their 
in their great 
ompanied by 
wife and two child- 
Mr. A. E. White, who has been specially fitted 
to act as a teacher, from the Hampton Institute. 

All three were formerly slaves on Southern 
plantations, and since their emancipation have 
been educated either at the Huinpton (Va.) In- 
stitute, Atlanta University in Georgia, or How- 
ard University, Washington. These are only 
three of the twenty academies, schools and col- , 
leges founded by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation in the Southern States for the education 
of the freedmen. They are now attended by 
0,175 students, and 70,000 colored children have 
already been taught by those who were formerly 
pupils in one or another of the institutes. In 
addition to the educational institutes founded 
by the Association, it has also established fifty- 
six churches in the South. 

Sunday evening the colored missionaries and 
the members of their families occupied chairs 
in front of the platform, on which were seated 
ltev. M. Scudder, pastor of the church; Rev. 
M. E. Strieby. I). IX, Corresponding Secretary, 
and Rev O. D. Pike, District Secretary of the 
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We advise all our readers to forward their 
address and 10 cents to Orange Judd Co., 245 
Broadway, New York, who make a special of- 
fer to send for this sum (half price and post- 
age) the number for October 1st, of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. This splendid number, 
besides over 50 engravings, contains a great 

amount of useful, practical, reliable, scasona- 

ble information, not only for the Farm and hard fighting, but th 



After an address by Dr. Scudder, and 
the singing of the Missionary Hymn, — 

The missionaries were requested to rise and 
receive the charge from ltev. M. K. Strieby, 
who said there was a fitness in their meeting in 
that church, as its pastor represented a family 
that had had three successive generations in the 
missionary field, and on the roll of missionary 
heroes the name of Scudder would always shine. 
So many things had been said about Africa that 
he should confine himself to three points. His 
first charge to them was to take good care of 
their health, for on that would depend the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, which was at present but 
an experiment. If they succeeded, the Associa- 
tion would be encouraged to persevere, and it 
was designed that they should go forward as 
the pioneers of a vast company of missionaries. 
He also charged them to be careful in the ex- 
tending of their missionary work, bearing in 
— that an army was not always successful by 
had also to be good 



the education of the year/r««. (Two copies for $1.50 each). 
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eralship.' Finallv, he advised them to act 
with caution in moving into the interior of the 
country, and to put forth their efforts as they 
saw their way clear before them. Under all 
circumstances they were to bear in mind that 
they went forth as the embassadors of Christ, to 
preach His gospel, and if they did His work 
faithfullv, then at the last he would give them 
the crown of everlasting life. 
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GBANDMOTHER GRAY. 



Faded and fair, in her ctltl arm-chair, 
Sunset gilding her thin white hair. 
Silently knitting, sits Grandmother Gray; 
While I on my elbows beside her lean, 
And tell what wonderful things I mean 
To have and to do, if 1 ran, some day; 
You can talk so to Grandmother Gray- 
She doesn't laugh nor send you away. 

I see as I look from the window-M-nt 
A house there yonder iicross the s'p. 
"With a fine French roof, and a frefc 
The deep bay windows are full of flowers; 
They've a clock of bronze that chimes the 
hours, 

And a fountain— I hear it tinkle and fall 
When the doors are open; " I mean." 1 say, 
" To live in a house like that, some day." 
"Money^will buy it," says Grandmother Gray. 

" There's a low barouche, nil green and gold, 

And a pair of horses as black as jet. 
I've seen drive by— and beforeTm old 

A turn-out like that I hope to get. 
How they prance and shine in their harness 
gay ! 

What fun 'twould be if they ran away !" -^refuse 



A Ci:he for Sooty Ciiimneys. — F, C. R. 
says: About fifteen years ago, a dwelling was 
raised one story higher, and a chimney 
had also to be raised some Teet higher; 
and as the chimney was built up, it was 
plastered on the inside with salt mortar, 
to prevent the adhesion of soot. The 
result is that the part plastered with salt mor- 
tar "is white and clean to this day, while the 
other part gets filled with soot up to the very 
line where the salted part begins, and has to 
be cleaned each year, the chimney being in 
almost constant use. The proportions used 
were one peek of salt, added while tcmpei 
ing, to three pecks of mortar.— " ' 
j American, 



ell hall; 



jjjg^lf houses were built on dry sites 
and of sufficient area, nnd with proper ar- 
rangements for ventilation, and the water 
supply was pure and sufficient, the larger 
half of the great problem of sanitary sci- 
ence would be solved. The disposal of the 
refuse of life and labor is a simple matter. 
Wretched homes, impure air, and fouled 
water tower }he physical and mental stam- 
ina of men and women so much as to make 
them indifferent^*) dirt, and passive al- 
most under disease. Arouse their ener- 
gies &y better homes, and the disposal of 
refuse or w aste substances would become 
Gray Grandmot,R '' a work of case, if not of absolute pleasure. 



chanic can command as much pay as the aver- 
age salary of the school-teacher, for these are 
paid from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred dollars. 

KINDS AND COST OF FOOD. 

The next necessity in order to forming a judg- 
ment of the real worth of wages is infurnnttk.n 
as to what can be procured with the same. If 
the colonist determines that he must procure 
the Bame food that he was accustomed to in the 
United States, he can expend very readily a sum 
much greater than he can earn. Wheat Hour 
must be imported from Europe or the United 
Spates. The Holland flour commands frum, fif- 
teen to eighteen dollars per barrel; English, fif- 
teen or sixteen, and American the same. Mack- 
erel is also sold at fourteen to fifteen dollnrs per 
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' " Why, Jennie, my dear, that is not a pret- 
ty way to play with your dolly." 

"Ob, I'm only playing I'm you mamma, and 
telling dolly what you told sister last night." 

It was not that kind of mother that Napo- 
leon mean't, I_ think, when he uttered his 
famous declaration that "What France needs 
is mothers." < 

And when you see- a boy of twelve loafing 
on the street corners with a dirty stump of a 
cigar in his mouth, or trying to form his 
young lips to the half understood oath, it 
doesn't make you feel nny happier to know 
that he is trying, poor little fellow, to act 
like his father. 

A great many new homes are rising in t.h«» 
South among the freed -pop! 
hope of the race. If thev 
well as free, hriidit with "lo 
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"To-morrow, I know, a great ship sails 
Out of port, and across the sea; 

Oh ! to feel in my face the ocean gales. 
And the salt waves dancing under, me 

In the old, far lands of legend and lay 

I long to roam — and I shall, I 



' Money will do it." says Grandmother Gray. ; ^ ar V Science. 



ill of the different mode 
of sewerage or other waste there is none 
so simple, direct or efficient for the rural 
districts as its immediate application to 
the soil and conversion into the growing 
crops of the garden or allotment. — San- 



week iu the Year. At the 
ion farm, at the head of n&vi- 
.utiful St. Paul's RJver, the 
lanted once a month for the 
i children. The plant grows 
t hear much fruit unless culti- 
vated. The cassava, which it* much like a sweet 
potato and a roasted Italian chestnut, is a root 
alvout two and a half feet long An upper stalk 
of pome old plant is buried two inches deej. in 
the ground, and after a twelvemonth 
Yield 



| be well for the 
Every 

whom has been granted the 

education, and train ing in industry "and 

ality. for a start in life, should see to it that 
their homes are such as this. 

_ ' 
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haifbuahel of roots. These thillffu 
ow readily and with other things require tit 
■ labor. The seed is thmwn on the ground 
d a little scratching with the hoe is siitfieient 
some places two crops can be grown In sue 
ssion on the same soil. 
But little dum*t4ic meat is to be had. li 
eat abounds. The red and hi: 



ild 



elk. 
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"And when, like me, you are old," says she, 
"And getting and going arc done with, | 
dear, 

What then, do you think, will the one thing be I 
You will wish and need, to content you : 
here t" 

"Oh, when in my chair I have to stay, 
Love, you see, will content me." I say. 
"That money uwnt bay," says Grandmother 
Gray. 

"And, sure enough, if there's nothing worth * 

All your care when the years are past, 
But love in heaven, and love on earth, 

Why not begin where you'll end at last ( 
Begin to lay up treasure to-day, 
Treasure that nothing can take away. 
Bless the Lord !" says Grandmother'Gray. 

— Wide Awake. 
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LIBERIA- 
What People Earn and Eat in Liberia. 
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Evert Man Should Have a Thade.— In 
the Prussian royal family this principle is car- 
ried to its fullest extent, and according to the 
Berlin correspondent of the Timet, on the22d 
ult., the occasion of King William's birthday, 
he was presented with an engraving by Prince 
Henry and a book bound by Prince Wuldcmar, 
the two younger sons of the Crown Princi. 
Each of the princes has learned a trade. The 
Emperor himself, it is said, is a glazier, and 
the Crown Prince a compositor. The Ger- 
man royal family have learned that there is 
no royal road to usefulness and prosperity; 
that they must become as the people to be 
able to rule the people. Reverses may come 
also and it is well to be prepared— skilled work- 
men have little difficulty in procuring employ- 
ment. 



GitANp Bassa Cove. Liberia, J 

January 5, 1S7T. j 
SALARIES AND WAGES. 
I have put myself to some pains to collect 
uiie general information, the correctness of 
hich is sufficient for practical purposes. 
To heyin with government officials, the Pres- 
ident of the Republic is paid a salary of twenty- 
five hundred dollars per annum in the currency 
of the country, which is at least depreciated 
below the t'nited States "greenbacks" now 
freely circulating here, fully fifteen per cent. 
He has, however, some perquisites, as for in- 
stance, an appropriation for public entertain- 
ments at his own table. The Secretaries of 
State and Treasury are paid one thousand dol- 
lars each per annum; the Attorney-Oeneral 
and Postmaster-tieneral seven hundred and fiftv 
dollars each, the Comptroller and Auditor sev- 
en hundred dollars each, while the Treasurer 
receives two hundred dollnrs less than these, and 
the Clerk of the State Department three bun- 
gled dollars. 
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n be earned by skilled and an. 
skilled laborers. 

A carpenter can command two dollars per 
day, exclusive of boarding, sr. also can blnrk- 
Biniths, but they both find it more remunerative 
and satisfactory to work by contract. It must 
not, however, be supposed that at present a 
large number of such workmen could command 
employment here. There is very little build- 



ot-wventY-five or a hundred pounds moai firm- 
ly. Peaches, pears, cherries, etc., are intermixed 
with the plantain, the guava and the lime, 
and the whole land teems with the wonderful 
variety of fruit tree to all. 

Taken altogether, Liberia offers a free and 
full diet to tlie new-roiner. and all but a few- 
foreign articles are to be had at marvelous little 
cost. On the other hand, the climate is such 
that one cannot accomplish as much work here 
as in more rigorous climes. The fact that 
horses, mules and cattle do not thrive here 
leaves man without such kin. 
onlv work annual, therefore, : 
— tur the latter do a great deal of tin 
work amoiiL'.-t tb>' aboriginal populaii 
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I The aboriginal population live in houses con- 

. , ,,' ... . , ' structed of bunilwio and thatehed with straw, 

id they will he rendered un- aml t i„ entire cost of such a house would not 
SO slightly combustible that mu .]i twentv dollars. The Americo-I.iberi.ms 
they would take tire very slowly, if at all, . ocrupv hous'es which have cost from one hun- 
and would not flame. Bed curtains, and ( u red to several thousands of dollars. But five 
linen in general, may also be treated in the I hundred dollars will purchase a very respectable 
same way. I and comfortable In 
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A Warning. — An intelligent writer calls ! laborer 
the attention of all consumers of- kerosene oil self-poi 
to the pernicious and unhealthy practice of | this am 
UBing lamps filled with that art'icle with the | neratto 
wicks turned down. The gas which should j ,( * lit for 
be consumed by the tlames is by this means ; "» ll >en 
left heavily in the air, while the cost of the oil {^ijj 
thus saved, ut present prices, would scarce be fo| : 
one dollar a year for the lamps of a household. ttcr( . bl 
His attention was called particularly to this j have 111 
custom while boarding in the country where I much i 
kerosene was the only av 
family of children livin 
were taken ill one night, 
nursery, the mother foi 
suffocating, with a lamp 
upon the physician forba 
at night, unless turned a 
he could quote many ca 
girl subject to fits of fail 
induced, were greatly in 
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t offices and the cou- 
Iace.and settle down 
iland homesteads and develop the 
!i are so abundant. He cannot 
a margin of the St. Paul's Kiver 
om twenty-five to fiftv dollars per 
n six miles hack from it he can 
assigned him. He does not need 



but the 
1 that we have conve 
, through the slight at 
. one of home sickness iu some cases, would not 
! exchange their life and situation in Liberia for 
any other country. Many of them have tried 
other lands. Quite a proportion of the better 
classes have been in England or other Europe- 
an countries, and yet are persuaded that they 
can earn more, and have better food or more o'f 
it, and a happier and more congenial life here 
than elsewhere. " We are at home," said an 
eminent negro of Monrovia, who has seen much 
ami known much of what opportunities and af- 
finities the colored rice has elsewhere. 

Yet this is no place for indiscriminate emi- 
gration of colored [wople. Liberia wants self- 
poised, self-reliant, self-helpful men, and such 
can do well here. 
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in a room with the lamp almost turned oul. 
Beside the damage to health, it spoils the pa- 
per and curtains, soils the mirrors and win- 
dows, and gives the whole house an untidy 
air and an unwholesome odor. 



purely indige 
ttle self-denial till he gets ad- 

atton. 

ordinary day-lal>orer amongst the aborig- 
ines is paid from twenty-five to fifty cents per 
day, but the colonist can as readily have sev- 
enty-five cents or a dollar for even unskilled 
if A*vaaaa I ' nl,or - This puts him on a level with respec- 
■ >< r f t ,ft,, ' e WClety, as may be known by the fact 
lc.i.il . ! that the largest salary paid to a clergyman is 
Jeeping j not more t ] llin eight hundred dollars per year. 



Even in Monrovia the -salary of the leading 
preacher is only fivehundred dollars per annum, 
he providing Ids own house out of that sum. The 
average preacheB's salary is not three hun- 
dred dollars perNyear. An unskilled me- 1 in the house. 

i 



A HAPPY FAMILY. 

Do you know the secret of a happy family ? 
It is love and work; unselfishness and indus- 
try. That is what makes the world move on, 
and the world can't move on very smoothly, 
you know, unless the homes do. Of course 
the parents must set the fashion. They are 
king and queen of the home dominion, nnd 
all the little subjects will follow their lead. 

"You Maria Serenn, mind what I say now 
or I'll skin yon within an inoh of your life." 

That is wHatXa mother heard her little six- 
year old say to her doll, when a visitor 



Temperance Coffee-Houses are need- 
p ed in every city of the South. Her 
! working; classes are to a' fearful extent 
: the victims of rum. "We hope the fol- 
lowing account will direct attention 
! to a great need, and stimulate some 
I one to try the experiment of a v coffee- 
house in a Southern city. 

TEMPERANCE COFFEE-HOUSE- 

BY JOSnUA L. BAILEY. 

As the traveller upon the prairie~1tnves 
himself from the approaching lire by start- 
ing a fire to meet it, so may the fiery in- 
fluences of rum and whisky, which would 
consume the body and soul, be stayed 
and quenched by supplies of other bever- 
ages and wholesome food. 

To this end, a nearly simultaneous ef- 
fort has been made within a few years in 
Boston. Cleveland, Chicago, Haltimore, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere, in the estab- 
lishment <»f " Holly-Tree'' ami - Friendly 
Inns." " Temperance Restaurants," and 
M Coffee- Houses." The results, differing 
somewhat according to local circumstan- 
ces, have on the whole been satisfactory, 
proving beyond any doubt that under 
proper administration these institutions 
can do a great work, not only in rescu- 
ing drunkards from their evil habits, and 
in keeping the young men. from tempta- 
tation, but in encouraging thrift and so- 
briety among all classes, very much de- 
creasing the sale of intoxicants, and chang- 
ing the character of neighborhoods. 

" The Workinginrin's Coffee-Houses" of 
Philadelphia may be said to have origi- 
nated in a desire to accommodate the de- 
mand for stimulants of which we have al- 
ready spoken — a demand difficult to erad- 
icate, but possible to direct and control, 
by providing an acceptable substitute. 

Some ideas which seemed indispensa- 
ble were acted upon at the outset : 

First: As to location. If we wish to 
catch fish, we must go where the fish are. 
Upon one of the chief business thorough- 
fares, where men are already accustomed 
to congregate at the usual lunch hour, 
there was believed to be the .place to 
spread the net. 

Second: The liquor-saloons are made 
attractive, they are brilliantly lighted, and 
comfortably warmed The coffee-houses 
must not be behind in these respects. 

Third : If we ask men to abandon their 
beer and whisky, we must furnish them 
a substitute every way better. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that the coffee as well 
as r every other article offered for sale 
should be of the best quality, prepared in 
the most skilful manner, and served un- 
der circumstances as attractive as possi- 
ble. 

Fourth : The price, too, must not be 
higher than would just cover the cost, 
that, while satisfying the palate of the 
most fastidious, it should accommodate 
the pocket of the poorest. ' 

The experiment was begun in October, 
1874. In the very centre of the city, at 
the intersection of Fifteenth and Market 
Streets, a small store . was secured ( and 
suitably fitted up. On one side the new 
public buildings were in course of erection, 
employing some five hundred men, and on 
the other about the same number of men, 
teamsters, draymen, etc., came daily to 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Depot. 
"The Workingman's Central Coffee- 
House" was the title adopted. [ 
It commenced in a very modest way, 
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Fourth : No distinction is permitted ; daily increasing number. Hundreds can 
... the treatment of the patrons, who rep- j be counted who have been led away from 
resent every rank and grade of society. ! the liquor-saloons through this instrumen- 
The Coffee-Houses were pre-eminently in- 1 tality, and many are known to have en- 
t»nded fnr " wnrkinirmen" ns distinguish- tirelv abandoned the use of intoxicating 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Depot. 
"The Workingman's Central Coffee- 
House" was the title adopted. 

It commenced in a very modest way, 
with only a few pounds of coffee and 
sugar, a few dozen rolls, a small cook- 
stove, and a woman acting the double part 
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Fourth i No distinction is permitted j daily increasing number. Hundreds can 
the treatment of the patrons, who rep- ' be counted who have been led away from 
resent every rank and grade of societv. I the liquor-saloons through this instrumen- 

The Coffee-Houses were pre-eminently in- 1 tality, and manv are known to have en- 1 visited yesterday one (if our steam Erc-en- 
tended for " workingmen" as distinguish- , tirely abandoned the use of intoxicating eme houses. On entering the door there 

, „ ... , p ttt i ■ i -„i« the ponderous miicliine, weighing over four 

ed from idlers and drones. Workingmen , drinks. ' tona, in perfect order rend v for u«. The 

comprise the great proportion of the peo- ; borne have been rescued from drunk- brftS9 tl . iminiu ^ s wcre polished to the last 
of cook and waitress. In~a few days the j pie. Clergymen, editors, bankers, raer- awls' lives, and are now filling positions toucn f brilliancy. The tire waa all made, 
services of an assistant were required, and chants, lawyers, manufacturers, median- of honor and respectability, and not a few 1 ready at a moment's notice to he lighted, 
from day to day the business increased, so | ics, the draymen, the boot-blacks, the are rejoicing in 

that it became necessary to secure addi- 1 newsboys, all belong to this class — uvery Saviour. Scores of letters have been re- ; hundred feet of hos. 

tjonal help and enlarged accommodations. | man who works, whether with Jiis^ hands ceived from those who acknowledge them- j ggJJ^'JJ™ ™ nd ^ where 

three stalwart horses stood in their stalls, with 
their harness on, prepared for action. We 
>m. Before 
f hoots, with 
igcd so that 
a hurry could jump into them at once, 
en variously engaged stood about the 

proVidi^g a substitute for strong drink Rerunning y** , STthcen J^ZT^J^^t 

other harmonious work was soon pointed not yet, nor is it likely that they ever ()r fo u e( i u p0 n the seat above 

expended in the - - • 1 ■ 



veness of their its side 
Scores of letters have been re- 1 hund 
ved from those who acknowledge them- ; cvlJ 
Soon a complete kitchen had to be built I or his head. For these the Coffee-Houses selves to have been benefitted, and fath- 
in the basement, then the adjoining store are intended, and, while not wishing to ers, mothers and sisters have called to ex- 
was added, and, within a year, the third exclude any, they are clearly not designed 
store, till now the premises occupied by 



u The Central" are about six times the 
size of the room in which it was opened I 
It now furnishes lunch daily to about 
1,400 persons. , p 

Encouraged by this success, a second 
coffee-house was opened under the same 
management, December, 1874. This was 
located in the centre of the wholesale 



ititude for the restoration of 
for that other class who do not love work, sons and brothers. 

and will not work so long as they can To another question often put: "Are 
either steal or beg. these Coffee-Houses self-sustaining?" it 

Commenced chiefly with the view of may be answered : The receipts pay all 
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out, and now the upper rooms, over : 
stores, comprising the entire block 



trade of the city (No. 31 South Fourth [ catcd 
Street), and was called " The Model." 

From the first it was crowded even to 
an uncomfortable extent. The demands 
of its patrons soon rendered larger quar- 
ters a necessity. A new building was 
erected specially adapted to the purpose, 
many novel features being introduced 
which a twelvemonth's experience had 
suggested. 

The new " Model" opened June 1 of 
this year. Many persons thought it was 
too large, and that it would never be filled. 
But it was thronged on the day of 'its 
opening, and on every day since the de- 
mands upon it have been fully up to its 
capacity. The number lunching here dai- 
ly is about 2,000. 

In the establishment of the Coffee- 
"Houses there were, of course, many mis- 
takes, the results of inexperience. Many 
things had to be unlearned as well as 
many learned. But mistakes were 
promptly corrected. With the growth of 
the work, ability to provide for it seemed 
to keep pace, and rf modifications in the 
management were adopted as necessity 
dictated. 

Not much was anticipated at the com- 
mencement beyond furnishing a mug of 
coffee and a roll of bread, but it soon be- 
came apparent that something more than 
this was needed. Many of the beer and 
whisky saloons display the urvitation — 
" Free Lunch." Enticed by this bait, 
scores- of young men enter the trap. At 
the further end of the saloon a table may 
be found containing a dish of stewed meat 
and vegetables, very highly seasoned. Of . 
this any one is allowed to eat without 
charge, but few can do so without stop- 
ping to slake their thirst at the bar as they 
pass out. The lunch indeed is free, but 
not so the drink. Hundreds of young 
men in our stores, counting-houses, and ! 
work-shops have thus been lured into hab- -\ 
its of intemperance and final ruin. 

To me»t this necessity, the Coffee-House i 
bill-of-fare was greatly extended, and now 
quite a variety of nutritious and substan- 
tial dishes are provided, and each at the 
uniform price of five cents. The main 
feature — the coffee — is, however, preserv- 
ed. A full pint mug of the best Java five rc 
(equal to two ordinary cups), with pure seatin 
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ual benefit of those who can be brought 
under such influences. Here is a suite of 



will refund the money expenueu in me i In oruer to 3now the c „ ml , k . tenc33 of the ir 
| outfit. Nor is the auxiliary work (read- discipline, the gong which ordinarily strikes 
lo- ing-room, lectures, etc.) any charge upon for tire rung. In an instant a bell over the 
Coffee-Houses, but is wholly sustain- horses' heads sounded, and of themselves, the 
'ram voluntary sources. *" ' three animals came with tremendous clatter 

Considered in connection with the through the passage way and each i took its 
j proper post at the vehicle ready to be attach- 
ed. It is estimated that in twenty seconds 
from the moment of the alarm, the engines, 
horses and ten men are off upon their noble 
j errand. At the beginning of a lire, minutes 
are of priceless value, and so the firemen are 
always ready. - 
What a lesson for us Christians is 1 hetjc 
taught. Sometimes our call is an opportuni- 
I ty of service, a kind deed is to be done, a fit- 
ting word spoken, some Christlike office ren- 
dered. The chance may quickly pass. If we 
are not in the right spirit, if we are absorbed 
' in our own affairs, if we are worldly minded, 
. the golden minute will slip by unimproved. 

It can never Ik- recalled. 
1 Perhaps a sudden temptation may come. 
1 Our character is put to an abrupt test. Our 
principle is sorely tried. Much depends up- 
on whether we are found prepared or unpre- 
; pared. One fresh from the place of prayer, 
one who has just sought Ood's grace to keep 
him from evil, or one who is busy in work for 
his Master will repel the allurement almost 
without a struggle. The cold, prayerless 
heart, the soul which has been dallying with 
1 sin. looking at the forbidden fruit, longing 
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11 which must come to every 
nd observation, both prove 
;t is almost always uncxpect- 
is. "Be vc ready." Not, 



j but be ready, The faithful, active 
I Christian, will not be surprised by the most 
J sudden coming of Christ. The same prepar- 
ation which fits us for useful living, is the 
best provision for death. Only we must not 
wait for the call to complete our readiness for 
eternity. That must be completed before- 
I hand. 

When astronomers prepare for an eclipse 
j they do their work betimes. They leave no 
1 possible precaution unattended to. At that 
: critical moment when the long looked for 
I shadow strikes the edge of the planet, or sun, 
and the leader's voice cries. "Mark," there 
must be no delay for the adjustment of instru- 
I materials. They must 
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Would opportunities, temptations, death find 
' us unfurnished ? Be ye also ready.— S'~ J - 
ftehad WaM. 



nsisting of r 
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rich milk and white sugar, and two ounces room for young men, suppl 
of either wheat or brown bread, all for and periodicals ; and sma 
five cents, is the everyday lunch of many : prayer-meetings and other ] 



lecture-room, knowu results, the amount expended has 

i ; n reading- not been large. No better investment of 

d with books money could have been made — none pro- 

,cr rooms for ducing a greater revenue in good fruit, 

poses. Two such institutions may seem to be 



A W0KD AT NIGHT. 

i like a 1 



„ man who, but for this provision, would I " A prayer-and-praise meeting is held in insignificant in a city which legal 

be found at the dram-shop. I the lecture-room every Tuesday evening, traffic of five thousand liquor-saloons ; but t0 f 

A few additional characteristics of these ! and a temperance meeting every Thursday considering that it is less than two . years Hve 

establishments, and to which their success j evening. A Bible-class and prayer-meet- since the first Coffee-House was opened, put 

is largely to be attributed, may be here ing are held every Sabbath afternoon. In the progress made is encouraging. The 

noticed. one of the rooms an association of re- feasibility and practical success of the en- 

First : There is the utmost regard "for I formed men meets every Monday, and a tcrprise having been demonstrated, it is to 

cleanliness in the preparation of the food, youngconverts' meeting'is held every Wed- be hoped that temperate men and women 

nesday. A distribution of illustrated pa- will aid in the work, until in every city 
pers, chiefly upon the subject of temper- ' and town such establishments shall sup- 



Everybody's life is like a book. Every day 
to each one like the leaf of a booh. Every 
thought, and word, and act is like the words 
we read on the page. God reads this book of 
life which each one of us makes. 

Dear little ones, when night comes, ask him 
to give you light, that you see how you have 
ough the day, and whether you have 
good things into your book of life. — 
The I Our Little Ones. 



in the condition of the eating-room, kitch- 
en and other apartments, and in the per- 
sonal appearance of the attendants. 

Second : All the employes are women. 
A matron is at the head of each coffee- 
house. Great care is taken in filling every 



position to employ those only whose char- by any other like instrumentality. 



LITTLE FOXES. 

One little fox is "By and by." If you 
track him, you come to his hole — Never. 
I Another little fox is " I can't." You had 

ance, is made every Saturday from the plant the liquor-saloons, and thus contnb- better 5et on him sn sc ti Te , plucky little 
counters of the coffee-houses to the extent ute in no small degree to the oyerthrow thing, " I Can " by name. It does wonders, 
of 3,000 copies, thus supplying Sunday of the giant evil which to-day broods over , a third little fox is "No use in trying." 
reading in many households not reached the land, wasting our resources, paralyz- 1 He has spoiled more vines, and hindered the 



actcr and conduct shall be above re- 
proach. 

Third: The employes reside upon the 
premises, and form one family, having 
neatly-furnished chambers, parlor, library, 
laundry, bath-rooms, and all the comforts 
of a home, thereby securing the interest 
of each in the welfare and reputation of 
he Coffee-House. 



ing our industries, loading us with taxes, j growth of. more fruit, than many a worse-look- 



u enemy. 

A fourth- little fox 



It may not be out of place here to no- corruptlns! the people, and carrying every 
tice that smo'-ang is not allowed in any of year seventy thousand of our countrymen 
the apartments, and the use of tobacco in to drunkards' graves, 
any form is discouraged. ! Let total abstinence men be of good 

Should it be asked, What are the rc- cour age, and count labor and patience no 
suits of this coffee-house work ? The reply . . ui „ victory shall vet perch upon : mischief he has done! 

is that they are, beyond any anticipation, , ' ar ls "'P- 'Ctory yet, pere p ^ , No Matter." It .. mat- 

satisfactory. The substitute for the in- their banners. j tcr whether your hfe is spoiled by small faults, 

toxicating cup has been accepted by a ': God hasten the day ! -Good New,. 



"I Forgot." He is 
very provoKmg. tte is a great cheat. He 
slips through your fingers like time. He is 
seldom caught up with. 
Fifth little fox is "Don't Ca 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



A OOTTHTBY THAKKSGIVINQ SEEMON. 



the earth has given her treasures meet 
Of golden corn and bearded wheat. 
You and your neighbors well have wrought, 
And of the Bummer's bounty caught; 
Won from her smiles and from her tears 
Much goods, perhaps for many yeara. 
You come a tribute now to pay — 
The bells proclaim Thanksgiviug Day. 
Well have vou sown, well have you reaped ; 
And of the' riches you have heaped, 



learning to read in such a manner as to imitate 
good conversation. 

First Step.— With each new reading lesson 
the first s'.ep should be to make the pupils 
familiar with the words of the lesson, by 
printing them on the blackboard 
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You think, perhaps, that you will 
A part, that others too may live. 



give 



To hold i 



your 



r doth lend the I-ord ! 
He'd have you know 



Think you the hand by Heaven struck cold 
Will yet have power to clutch its gold ? 
Shrouds have no pockets, do they say 1 
Behold ! I show you then the way ; 
Wait not till death shall shut the door. 
But send your caraoea on before. 
1*0 ! he that giveth of his hoard 
To help Uod's poor doth lend the Lord. 
To-day, my brethren, — do not wait ; 
Just yonder stands Dame Keriy's gate; 

fair 



Each stick that on her wood-pile lies 
May raise a dome beyond the skies ; 
You stop the rents within her walls, 
And yonder rise your marble halls ; 
For every pane that stops the wind 
There shincth one with jasper lined 
Your wealth is gone, your form lies Co 
But in the city paved with gold 
Your hoard is held in hands Div 
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Behold the bargain ye 
With usury the debt is paid. 
No moth doth eat, no thieves do steal, 
No Bufferine heart doth envy feel; ■ 
Ring out the words, Who of his hoard 
Doth help God's poor doth lend the Lord ! 
Go get your cargoes under way ; 
The bells ring out Thanksgiving Day ! 

— Harper's Wee 



Third : 
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good conversation. Finally, when the lesson 
has been read in a proper manner, the teacher 
should talk with the children about it, and 
encourage them to tell, in their own language, 
what they have read. 

N. B. — Let the standard for good reading 
he its resemUance in manner to good concersa- 
twi. 



INSTITUTE JOTTINGS, 
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ng " institute Jottings " were a- 
achers* Institute at Heaver, l'eun- 
■ will he found as UBeful here as 
Teachers' will find them valuable, 
e at school, 
f any, rules. 
' tale-bearing. 



Visit tht; schools of others. 
Never punish when angry. 
Ne%-er magnify small offences. 
Cultivate a pleasant countenance. 
Never be hasty in word or action. 
Teach both by precept and example. 
Never let a known fault go unnoticed. 
Require prompt and exact obedience. 
Labor diligently for self-improvement. 
Encourage parents to visit the fichoolB. 
Subscribe for Home educational journal. 
Never compare one child with another. 
Never attempt to teach too many things 
Never speak in a scolding, fretful maim 
Make the school-room cheerful and attrai 
Never let your pupils see that they can 



cBtions out of t 



tance and advantages, assuring the colored peo- | The following experience gives an in- 
ple that the pledges made by Governor Ilamp- gj^e v ieW of the working of an intelligent 

ton during the nimp,^-.,, m behalf of our peo Colored mind, not above the ordinary. 

pie, should b« faithfully earned out asfar as ^ ^ . n thU flnH flim ; lar lt f t _ 
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ortance of gon: 

, of Wofford Col 
taff that SparU 
fact, that tl 
itution for th 
lb made by 



nburg had 
first ef- i 



f and 

burg man; the first donation to found a college 
in this Suite was made by a Spartanburg man; 
the firat effort to establish a Femule College of 
high grade was made in Spartanburg, aud that 
this was the first convention of the kind held 
in the educational interest of the colored people 
and addressed by the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. After asking many pertinent questions 
concerning the school, its objects and intentions, 
the character and fitness of the teachers select- 
ed. &c, he expressed a favorable opinion of 
their capacity, and a willingness to aid and as 



the 



i tht 



S. Bono then ctuue forward and ga 
colored people a good old-fashioned talk about 
their duties and responsibilities as citizens, 
showing a kindly feeling towurd and a willing- 
ness to contribute to the furtherance of the ob- 
ject in view. 

Lewis and Dart— who are respectable, intel- 
ligent young men— both made clear, pointed 
speeches, showing a proper appreciation and 
conception of the duties before them, aud mak- 
ing a pleasant impression on those in attend- 



At th 

presentr 
hoped 
BCllOOl a 
After 



suggestion of President Carlisle, a 
ion list was started, which will be 
[ to all citizens of the town, and it is 
■ill help largely toward making the 



Jnlge in anythi 
j a liard word w 



Cramers' Cable. 



•emarks by the chairman and 
others, the meeting adjourned. 

Now that the government of the State is in 
the hands of the white people, and the colored 
people dependent upon them for all educational 
advantages (being poor and unable to^ help 
themselves to any great degree).— we hope that 
a libera] policy will prevail. The colored man 
is dependent " upon the white for education, 
moral and mental,— in short, for civilization, 
and we hope it will not be denied him. 



Our aim in publishing this and e 
ters is to give our readers impressions 
from first hands of the condition of things 
among the colored people. The Southern 
Workvxan has, we believe, better- access to 
their real condition than any other paper, 
through its circulation among the most 
reliable and disinterested class in their 
midst, and through the large correspond- 
ence of the officers and teachers of the 
Hampton Institute with the graduates 
of the past seven years, who are scattered 
through the Atlantic seaboard States. 



No 



th Carolina, Sept. 14th. 1877. 
After a long delay caused by be 



gligent. They 
w much the 



be 



ested 



for 



chi: 



^ood they cau accomplish. Since 
the last election they have been restive and dis- 
satisfied, and now they seem to be interested 
about emigrating to Liberia. Thy rich people 
of this county are very active in dissuading 
them from going to Liberia or any other coun- 
try ; they seem to have a different spirit to that 
of the year 1«CG, when they were trying to per- 
suade everv colored man and woman off to Mis- 
sissippi. ( The colored people put little or no con- 
fidence in the whites, they seem to think--t1ie 
whito man is ever planning or executing 
schemes to their hurt. Wages are very tow 
round about here this year— lower than they have 
been since the year 18(>9. The poor class of white 
people say the colored people aro the cause of it, 
and colored people say the rich people have 
made an agreement to pay the laborer so much 
and nothing over. So each class is disposed to 
lay the blame on the other. Heretofore the 
poor class of whites plead poverty as a reason 
for not educating their children, but now they 
seem to have made up their minds that the con- 
stant drop is the one that wears the stone, so they 
have gone vigorously to work. I was engaged 
in teaching all the past winter in the southern 



IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 



The last little foot had pat 
.And aound into silence 1 
The last good-night kiss 1 
brow; ' 
The room was all darke, 
And 1 sat at my desk thint 
Ita shadows and sunshine, 



Ml and shaded; 
ng over the da y . 
t* labor and play. 



And I said to 
That my v 

Might be 'free from all motives unworthy Iiis 

From all thoughts that could stain or alluro; 
That niy teaching may guide them to Him, who 

would hold 
These children, so dear, at rest in his fold. 

And I prayed that my work might be earnest and 



right through the life-paths be- 



And forlifomore divine to prepare; 
And that 



a precept of mine should be 
them astray from the pathway 



So I said, aa I sat thinking over the day, 
And prayed the dear Father above, 

To guide, evermore, each dear little one, 
And enrich their lives with His love; 

To help them when'ere with life's labor op 
pressed , 

And at last send His angels to call them to rest. 



Reading.— The manner of teaching Reading 
during the first term in which hooks are used 
hy the pupils, has a very important Influence 
ou the future progress of those pupila. In the 
processes of instruction, only one difficulty 
should be presented to the pupil at a time. 
Among the difficulties which children have to 
encounter during their first lessons in reading 
from bookB, are, learning to know the word* at 
sight, bo as to pronounce them readily ; learn- 
ing to know wJtat the word* and sentences mean, 



AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

The appropriation for the free or pub- 
lic schools for colored children in Spar- 
tanburg, S. C, was bo small for the pres- 
ent year (1877), that it could support them 
for only one month. The colored people 
were, in consequence, so aroused on the 
subject of education that they resolved to 
have an independent school of their own, 
They held a meeting on the 10th of July, 
and issued an address, stating their need, 
and asking for aid, at the same time de- 
claring their intention to help themselves. 
The committee worked earnestly and per- 
severingly. Funds were obtained, which, 
with aid from the Peabody Fund, warrant- 
ed them to open the school on the 1st of 
August, with a fair prospect of being able 
to continue it for nine months. On the 
19th of August, an enthusiastic mass- 
meeting of white and colored citizens was 
held at Spartanburg in the interest of this 
movement. The following account of it 
was published in one of their newspapers: 

Colored School Convention. 

An earnest effort is being made by our color- 
ed people at this point to establish a regular 
graded school, as announced by a circular pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, bearing the signatures 
of the trustees of the public school, and a col- 
ored committee, appointed to look after the 
matter. Ah the State school fund is not suffi- 
cient to support the bcIiooIb for any length of 
time, it ia the object of the committee to en- 
deavor to secure assistance from the Peabody 
fund, which supplemented by private subscrip- 
tions, and what the colored people themselves 
can raise, it is hoped will be sufficient to keep 
the school open for nine months of the year. 

Two young colored teachers, named Lewis 
and Durt,— one a graduate of the North Caro- 
lina Dibble University, and the others member 
of the Georgia State Institution for colored stu- 
dents, — are actively engaged in the work of 
raising and providing funds for the school; 
and called a meeting in its interest, which was 
held at the Court House on Saturday last. 

The meeting was called to order, and Col. 
Farrow was called to the chair, and J. L. Dart 
requested to act as secretary. Capt. H. S. 
Thompson, State Superintendent of Education, 
was preBent, and addressed the meeting at 
length, on the subject of Education, ita impor- 



Tiie writer of the letter published be- 
low, is in charge of the school at Spartans- 
burg, S. C, referred to elsewhere in our 
columns. He is one of the best and ablest 
workers among the frecdmen. The influ- _ 
ence of such colored men is vital to the i getting a pi 
welfare of the negro and to the prosperity 
of the whites. The training of earnest and 
capable negro youths is a demonstrated 
success, and the wealth of the North can 
in no way more effectually help the pros- 
trate States to better time3 than by aid- 
ing the institution now struggling not 
only 'with the difficulties of maintaining | children 
strong corps of teachers, but with the ne- 
cessity of providing in some way for the 
maintainancd of a majority of their pu- 
pils; alt willing to work but unable to pay 
the cost of thtir food, crowding in for in- 
struction, and testing the nerve of men 
who must beg at the North the deficit 
signified by the masses of dusky, poverty- 
stricken youth. Out of these once re- 
jected slaves may come good material for 
a newly constructed civilization. 

Spaktanhuho, S. C, Sept. 1st, 1877. 



f tin 



teacher of the Peabody school, that 1 wrote 
you about last fall. The principal teacher 
"failed to get aid from the people or the said 
Peabody fund, therefore I am not expecting 
an?thin£r from him. And I did not succeed in 
teach this summer, save one 

^h subscription school near lirevard Station. 

The people aa a general thing -are interested 
about their farms, so much so, that you cun not 
urge them to assemble together for the 
purpose of literary or scientific improvement. 
I caused a few of them to assemble on last 
Wednesday night with their children, at the 
school-house where I have been teaching. I 
talked verv plain to them about educating their 
told them how that 1 believed that 
God would call them to account for neglecting 
o education of their children. Also I offered 
y service as their teacher, this winter. They 
id they would be glad if they could pay me to 
teach all winter. Have you any second 
hand books that have been used by the 
students at Hampton Normal school, that 
■ould sell at a trifle ? 1 find it bo difficult 
the parents of the children to buy 
books as they 



My Dear Fkiend: 

Truly, I was greatly 
aged and rejoiced by the reading of yours of 



the 



8th ul t. I thank you for your strengthening, 
Christian words ; I thank you for your prom- 
ise to aid the Spartanburg High School. Since 
the 1st of July we have labored with earnest- 
ness, patience, perseverance and prayer for the 
establishment of this permanent aud high 
school; and now we all are pleased and thank- 
ful to know that the achool stands on its feet, 
and it almost sees ita way clear for its firat nine 
months. Friends have subscribed about $100 for 
our Bchool. The small tuition from patrons will 
amount to about $200. The Peabody Fund will 
aid us by $300. The school is running and will 
close the last of March '78. 1 taught in it as 
aBsiBtant during Aug., but have resigned to. the 
permanent lady assistant — Miss Emma Johnson 
of Greenville, and of the State Normal School. 

1 have the temporary charge of a small con- 
gregation. Just now, wo are. passing through 
a blessed revival of religion. Have had a 
crowded house almost every night for a week 
past. We have many anxioua seekers for the 
Saviour. Please help us pray for them. 

Am very anxioBB to return to my Junior 
clasa next month, but as I could get hold of on- 
ly a few dollare this Bummer, and the way of 
getting funds for my incidental expenses seems 
quito dark, 1 almost doubt that I shall get back. 
My congregation is poor as well as small; but 
if I am compelled to discontinue my studies, I 
shall become a pastor at once. For I have con- 
secrated my all to tho work of preaching the 
gospel of Christ. | / 

Hoping that you have recruited your strength 
by your few months' rest, and that you may 
ever be blesBed, I remain, 

Yours fllucerely and gratefully, 



rhiM:, 



those tin 



> kno 



which 



vhat 



each them to i 
books, that 



have them 
appropr 



ich tlu 

God like people of erudition and not like 
B heathen. I was invited to a prayer- 
;eting last Sunday evening ; on reaching 
j house where the prayer-meeting was 
be held, I saw quite a number of people 
gathered round the door; they soon began their 
worship, as they called it. by singing the old fa- 
miliar hymn, "Am 1 a soldier of the Cross." 
Butitwasnot very long before they had the 
house in tho greatest uproar and shout i 
was heard in their dancing-rooma. * 
will get angry at me, but! intend 
together before long and tell thei 



I know they 
i get them 
how they 
t and easy 



should worship God I 

Dear teacher, you will have to excuse me for 
this careless writing to one of your standing, 
for I am in a hurry at present. You will please 
write at your leisure and let me hear or read 
all the good news about the Hampton School 
and teacherB. 

Yours truly, 

G. 



Lynchburg, Sept. 11th, 1877. 

My dear Qencral Armstrong: 

v From time to time 

1 have been writing Bonie notes ou the colored 
people, which I now enclose to you and leave 
it to you to decide whether it is worth while to 
print" them in the Workman. You know my 
opportunities for what Mr. Shelby's Sam called 
" bobservation" have been good, as I was born 
a slave-holder, and have been surrounded by 
negroes from my birth. 

I notice that most people who write about the 
colored people treat them as if they were all 
alike, which is a great mistake Like other 
people they are much the result of circunutan- 

. ' 1 ' 
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ccs' those who had good chancer! tor improve- 
ment as slaves, and especially those who were 
employed as house servants, or allowed to learn 
trades, being usually now far in advance ol the 
plantation hands. And ifpnrt from these dif- 
ferences in education and training, my observa- 
tion leads me to believe that the slave-trade 
brou-ht a wonderful mingling of tribes and 
races to our Bhores, and that it is i|uite as true 
that there are "Negroes and Negroes,' as that 
there are other varieties in the human family. 
In this neighborhood I have been struck with 
the appearance of some ex-Blaves, who, while 
being quite black, have long silky hair, 
finer features and more musical voices tn.in 
their companions. These people arc usua K in- 
telligent, and are called by tin- .Negroes Mob 
lygastons," having evidently some traditions of 
being native* of Madajrawar. , 

1 was speaking of this subject lately, to our 
neighbor, Mr. Lewis Arnustead of Occidental 
tobacco fame, who has had large experience 
with the colored people — 
employed in the tobac 
said he had often mac 
himself, adding that 1 
ed a 'Tnegro man of fit 
mandingmiud and polish 
belonging to a superior 
Jack, though very black, had 



, The total number of children in the 
on day-schools of the country was 41,""" 
<k n„i nf Kan flclinols that annlied 



treasure belnK forced to cut It adrift. It wan. however, 
very fortuaately found floating and rescued by another 

E A g 'ifn«eman of New York City ha; offered tocon- 



Consult </tf National Teachers' Monthly. 



English 
tribute tiooj 

which we j f Hampton.-is jirepan-d to undertake the tranBporta- 
ie teachers j tlon of tie Monolith. 

Thk PreaMenfB Mi-snace recomniendpd armr appro- 
• tlOMOn the i.hs,s . f an army of a.\000 men and 
f d attention to the bem-fits to the nil iwtnal _ and 
manufacturinK Int-ivst* of the United States bj , a 
proper representation nf American .nriustrlea at the 
Exposition at Paris, to be opened May, 1877. 

Rcbsia seems to be 



: ., w •/*• Retting a 
1 a K ain threatened. I!f>t!i sides 
from bad roads and weather 



little ahead. K are is 



suffering greatly 

,f the American Board of 
Providence. R- I.. October 
terestlng meeting and re- 



und he 



lypi 



and I 



ilentlv 
Uncle 

ihaped 



■od'hundso 
he ■•head 1 



,eh res. 



ie farm of his 
rtf-preacher, in 
hurdles, and in 
nsibility was 
always found 



charge of t 

thnivvn' upini Incle Jack, wh 

fuiihful to his trust. ■ 

Mr Armistead required all his house ser- 
vants' to attend raiuilv prayers during the week, 
and all the slaves on the place to come to the 
Sunduv morning service. 1 ucle Jack served 
bin ra.v as Methodist preacher, and his style 
'.." „, much admired that white people fre- 
,.,;,,;,,v attended his church. In his masters 
absence fro,,, home, which his pastoral duties 
often made necessary, I'licle Jack was a «aj s 
asked to officiate at family prayers which In 
did with mod, dignity, installed 1,1 Ins masters 
arm chair reading the Scriptures with admira- 
ble tluciicv and uttering such fervent pelilinns 
■ for every member of the ^wlw.1.1. ™jie.-mlj} 



ay-scnooisoi tne country »u3*,,u>™ 
in 1875. Out of 555 schools that applied for 
government inspection, 4G2 passed that in- 
spection, and received "pay for results." 
Under my general superintendence I have 
over 80 Wesleynn day-schools, in w tIV 

have nearly 6,000 day-scholurs. The 

arc native," black and colored, mostly trained 
in the Island, and a considerable number of j priatto 
them have been in our employ for years, and 
would do credit to any of our ordinary day- 
schools in the mother-country; and they are 
a great help to us in our church work. 

We have in our Sunday-schools nearly 
9,000 scholars and 77G teachers. Out of our 
schools have gone forth, for many years, num- [ the 57th 
I hers nf young men to occupy respectuble posi- ; '"J* *■„ wl 
tionsboth in our towns and ou our plant,.: ; aatodtatt. *aWog &Pi7 e ™ »m3£ER!SZ 
turns. Of our present stall of Woleyan , fg£i^$S^S£.';,«^ ,„ ia.ua. 
ministers in tliis island, fully one-third are na- „,„to,i™ 
tiU and with regard to tafent, character and I ^^^^"W^tf.SSj 
religious power, thev do, as a rule, bold their »j- ^ ,,,.,_.;,„ :s;,.m ,„ p *i ww taken from 
I ow£ alongside our European brethren. , , l- , , r , .toe 

We have, as one of the churches of Jamaica, ' watthesj imdj .« ™^%J$S*'* lmm . 
! over 16.000 church members, and they raised I ' Pote „ t ofuce at Washington has. ™».h 

for general religious purposes hist year, more J'"' , , -~ • ' -— •- 

than £14,000. The Baptists, Church of Eng- f «t, and the a 
| land, Presbyterian and other cliurches, arc at : «,_,.„ 
work side by side with us in school and gener- ^P,^ 
al Christian work, and their reports arc equally the three men 
cheering with our own. Of course we have ! CosnREH8co 
much yet to do to overtake the work called for Three „„. s ,. : 
bv the condition of from four to five hundred nuju^ Matth 
thousand people only a little more than a gen- ( ,,. r ' t j u 
oration removed from slavery, but enough I, as crodemmls ha 
beeu effected to give hope to your friends in ^ ^^"j*,,.' 
America who are seeking to uplift the emanci- .i... 
puted millions of the Southern States. Wan- 
tag them every success in so noble ,i work, 
I am, my dear sir, 
j . Yours faithfully, Geo. Sahgeant, 
1 Chairman of District and General Superin- 
tendent of STmuma and School, for Wedeyan 
. Vlturchaot Jamaica. 
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J loss will reach $8U),000 or «W»,U*. 
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three and four v ■ 

ularly used in every section, of the I mted -™ 
httrvi-ry class »J Ci.'i;e.-,,, re p iv.-'iil 11^- ,;!. ^li:>..w of 
politicul opinion and rellgioua belief. 



The aeries is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
umoni! SO Iiiniiv, in;iii!t:iin> it> own st;in>.;ini <<l 
mcritTand a>MMi>, in its place, to round the perfect 
whole. \ 

It is the pride of the l*uhll.-her.H that their im- 

titic-pa^c is a sort of i:uaniTitee winch the educa- 
tional public have learned to lcsncct. 

Forthesc n-;i.-on fi . tlii- f-rle^.li^I'V^lJ"^', 1 ' 
nominated the NATIC 
ARD SCHOOL IlOOk 
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Uio showed such re- 
tog, being taught by 
children at odd time", 
eiiftou -trr-The rnsigh- 
vas made anion? the 
base the young man 



lored piMiple 
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.dueating him as a nils 
lli^ master asked *S00 for 
rel, agreed to pay half tile 
i could raise the other l.alf 
queer picture of humanity 
-3. Perhaps an impartial 
lUKgeated Ihat the slave's 
•rued in surl, chattels as 
,rv, and not the savages 
tile people who needed 
wdiitc Virginians of that 
ed in the belief that they were 
i Divine plan for civilizing and 
Christianizing a heathen nation. and such people 
Mr Armistead honestly thought they "ere 



We PUBLISH tlie following extract from 
a speech of Col. Thomas Harding, Chair- 
man of the State Democratic Committee , lr ]"- u .-,. ull „., 

of Geonria. as expressing tlic sentiment ;„ ( f.' v i-,. P u„- r..r t!..-r "i"-"'" 1 ';" »vf";~- 

of aS at the South. The Southern ^Vt^lr^r^^^ 

Democrats arc pledged to the education of issues." 
the negroes. So far, when they have bad the Spanish 

Control, the course of free schools has run Mjn^r^swM 

more smoothly than when their opponents ^m tiiai isL 
have been in power 



'i:al"*h ■■''< 'I'" '"^' : ' f "•■■olx-r 
laterial an.t 

all other . 

vernment has paid to the American 
on account of claims f<ir losses in- 
an citi/ens in Cuba through the civil 
. This am. mat is a part of what was , 
[laniuli flaiins Commission which met 1 



r might liav- 

in iiisunt kuuls wt'i 
cunveisi-m. But tl 
day were educated 
carry 



doing God-service. Will they not bo judged 
"according to their light?" 

This . use did not fail to attract the notice of 
the worst class of slave-holders in the county, 
who e.catlv resented the liberties allowed the 
,„;, missionary as calculated to sow tbo 
sccds",f discontent among their slaves. But 
in spite of all diuiculti-s the young negro did 
„,.,„ „,,. ,„ ,, : ,v ins purchase money, and when 
cxaunned for 'entrance to college was found 
sui mis, „■ My advanced, having been taught a 
,-reat deal "bv the children of the family, and 
other voting" people in the adjacent village, 
who had noticed his ardent thirst for knowl- 
edge. After graduating and being ordained, 
he < lid at last actually sail for the land of his 
forefathers, where he was tirst professor and 
then principal of a Liberia,! college. !«• 
long time he corresponded with a Methodist 
paper ill liiehnlond, and the letters of the li.-v. 
I'llwaid Morris were read with interest by 
many people outside of his church connection. 
Unfortunately for his people and the cause m 
which he hihnred, his health yielded to the Af- 
rican climate, and he died in the prime of life. 



Educate these nnfri lly blacks, and J 

teach them to seek a living without work; f( 
little learning unfits them for their true spli 
—manual labor— and they will gr 
restive, surlv, and insolent, toward 
The carpetbagger and while radical hav 
ready inflicted grievous evils up 
trinating evil ideas into their- wi 
we should not join them in tin 
of educating them to be lazy, t 
lent. Voting and free schools 
Idle young negro foolish and abs 
which will surely engender m 
evil. Education makes the lie; 
liable and Insolent; then let u 

while enjoying , 
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■Inch wo confer 
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Perce laihans un.Ier ir chiel. Joseph, in their 

hep, re Hie eursoine fere,- ..f Ucueral Howard. 
„',„iei e,l them e.n the li nt, all . "„ Snake Creek, in 
northern pari of Montana T-rrc , T . „„J surprised 
reinno ciuiiunns' anon ot Uieir horses. The en- 
',,,"„ t'»S's. vertn ami ,he ,r. I.-. «Lk«W;».l 
,„le,l The Indians, hav, no e:c reaehcl then »*.■ . 
?iSS5?rSd Jiv',':.'^ ".'Vh e'r 'a','-' ^*?2, h JKS- 
'slated, about SM in all. of whom 160 
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. . eurvivin 
ing crop sowing u 
se districls are re- 
Froin Madras it^is i 

™Betwm»eaeces- 
lelved bl the 



Central India. The auliu, 
will be much l.enellteit. a 
thoueh! safe. Einitfriint! 
luniin- and aericulture 
siate'l ihal if the smith" 
famine will end in four nv 
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PARKER ts WATSOS. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GEAMMAE 

W. CLARK, A. u. 

NATIONAL C0TJESE IN GEOGEAPHT 

uv 

MONTE ITI!& llcHAL&Y. 

YSx™ZZ 1 WATI0HAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

reVer Slirvivijie. 



hy the fill 



Let both 



educate themselves, and each 



offspring. 



„ , n?A'd(h''ne^a V C,'ll'et-e ill Oil 

Thanks to the perseverance of the en- years after which he k -ra,h, 
lightened men of this State there is some 
hSpe for the passage of a (log law by, the 

neit Legislature. J&^'X^Xnf^ 

The poor people of both races and ccr- ^^.f^^ «t. »!!-!- -f 

tain men who are devoted to sport are op- 
posed to the measure. 

Dogs are a concomitant of the extremes 
of poverty and of wealth, and are con- 
sidered indispensable to the happiness of 
people of both classes. These two classes 
are, therefore, opposed to a law of which 
too much cannot be claimed as a means 
of restoring prosperity to this common- 
! wealth. We quote a paragraph in this 

connection, from the Norfolk Virginian: JJ^^^^^^^rvr XTf^S^ it 

. _ , - a„ KR ™ , m n-nrlis like n charm in all enses <-f ('ini-nmotii ,n. I'm-u- 

"Bedford County has received *.i,.)0, from the » r. ) , . nliirr , 1 , lL .„. ....,,„„„, s ,. v ,. r ,. couehs. Croup 
doe tax, which, after paving various sums, tor , T i, r ,.ai and Um; Inseav.-s. No person 

sheep killed bv curs, for rewards on sculps of 

foxes and for cost of collection, leaves if", 7110 in rein ■!. >■ ;;:'Z:;YY' YYiY'Z\^V^k,£ 

the treasury. If this tax were doubled and ^,'J; .,; ,„,. „ f , .. rw „„„i, ..„„„.- fro,,, their 

made to apply in every county in the Mate, u- „,..„ „, a ,, , ,. .: , „ an a i "■.,:',',;„.,,: 

we would sooa see flocks and herds upon our »,>'«''W^(^ , ' Th , , doses will relieve any 
hillsides and in our valleys, along our water- casi , Kw ,j a ' r sLzi . only 75 eta 

'courses, and upon our marshes, but we can ; = 

sell mutton or wool as long as the State | Q s ^s 



,f Atlanta, (la. has 
mem. consul to Malaga. 
North after the war. and en- 
->biO. where he ren.aineil I» o 
hiated at West Minster Col- 



LETTEE FS0M JAMAICA. 

What is being done for the blacks;— Day- 
schools, — Sunday - schools, — Denomina- 
tional work. 

Kincbton, Jamaica, June 13th, 1877. 
My dear Mr:— 

My time is so fully taken up with 
travel and official work, that "l have not been 
able to command tune, until now, to give v.— 



, HosenKii 
• the' 
- from t'onahs. Asthma. 1 leniorrliaaes. Con. 



lion eomins- from ilieir 
u„ die. i! is vine own 
aaist and. ee! a Siaiipi" 
liree doses w ill relieve 



BOSCHEE'S CEHNIAN SYRUP 



some idea of our efforts aud success in our ed- 
ucational and Christian endeavors to uplift 
and civilize the masses of black and colored 
people of this beautiful island. 

Until about eight years ago, the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica did little to educate the 
risin" veneration of the laboring classes, hut 
for some years past it has put forth most 
nralseworthy energy to meet the great want 
of the country. The total amount spent in 
187. r > for aid hi the work of elementnry schools 
was i 14. 158 His. ild., and I calculate that an 
equal amount was raised by the schools tlicm- 



never sell mutton or wool as long as the State ^ ob bs, 

is plagued, as she now is. with great armies of i -— — .„.— 

worthless dogs. The example of Bedford ought Wl NT E R ~ FLO WE R I N C 
to be followed by every county within the Mate pLA1(TS d btjlBS. for Sale-very low. 
and we hope ex-dovernor Letcher s bill will be i riJinAa »«• _ 
adopted by the next (lenoral Assembly." 



nl Tea Rosea, 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

Idredlh anniversary o! Rurenyne's surrender 
ated bv layine Ihe comer-slon, 
I Oct " 



Or S hulhs line Duleh Hyacinths. 



■levied 



of a inonumeat on the ba' 

DPMentei¥Dy the Khe'div 

at, and recently s. 

a violent storm olT 



' Kevi'l i 



; Or a)bulhs'.' , 10 disiiiet variett 

Or 100 bumfloe Dutch Crocui.. 
| All (Jaaranlced True to 

tST Also on hand, a large, assorlnicnt of plai 
hulhs and all kinds of H..n»l» supplies, f..i , 
in the United States. A 



miiroved 



.-' as low 



' lo ine'nrltlsh Gov- 



CHARLEH DA VIES, LL. D. 

UARNES' BRIEF V. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL S1NC.ER. 
SMITH A MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
SOUTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
1'EABOD.l'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
UHAMI'LIVS POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAR VIS' PHYSIOLOGY aud LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS ' IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WURMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC.. ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRAEY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all A. Si Barnes * Co's 
publications will he sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Ofilccr applying: for It. 

The National Teacher? ilonlhly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, »1 perannum. 

A. S. BABH1S & COMPANY, 

EDUCAT1UN AL PUBLISHERS. 
Ill and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
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towing the huge calaaon 
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SOI I'l'H HUM UXIKICM AV. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE CELEBRATED 

FLORENCE 
SEWING MACHINE. 




For Famlt 

tout in tlic'iimi k.i . In -impliedly or construction, 
excellence iiiiiiuir'ri>-nii .-, pc: fret ion of stitch and 
ease In open, tin* It ha- no ,-,unl. while iu It*- 
TBMIBLB FKK«. It- to >ew lorw„r,l «m- back- 

ward Without stooping tin- machine— It being the 
only machine thai mn ilo such work. 

The fact Mini tin- " Florence" feeds the work to 
the right unit U tr . or loy.nr.1 "ml from the opera- 
tor given our pair 



parison will demonstrate It* supei iority overall Its 



THE FLORENCE & EATER. 





CLOTHING- 

HOUSE. 



tttttxt /flotlpg |tm$j} 

OF THE ' 

UNITED STATES. 



allwhowtiui Pi-UK. Moist, Warm Aik In 

BUS, lElllllj, OFFICES, SHIPS. CIISEIIIIHIES, ETC. 

-Can be it»iil anywhere, without connection 



ims Flore nce Coom. 



Yeast Powder. 



TALBOTT & SONS. 

Siscsst Machine Works. 

I Richmond, Va., 

Muni's of 
A. B. CROWELL'S PATENT IMPROV- 
ED TURBINE WATER WHEELS, CORN 
AND WHEAT MILLS. GEARING, MILL 
MACHINERY, AC. ALSO, ENGINES, 
BOILERS, SAW MILLS, CASTINGS, 
rOROINGS, JtC. 



• Ur< 




Ul in ATeHf.' i 




The Florence Steel Skates. 




s .•.-oiiiniiv lii it. n liir^i' n,].ciit>i«e or 
iv. -.1 li> ii«<iiki1i.. Romford Yoa.tPow- 

it I.* umii'iin! i 1 !'. 1 to k, •'], ;.-ii<><1 In any cli- 
mate. In making Cuke f,-w, i , uv m c,..-*u y I! 

a utile of this Powder is usihI. •; 

For Stile by all Ororers. 

Ifanvfiictnral hj tHc 

Rumford Chemcial Works, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 

Harpers' Magazine. 

; The Magazine has done good and not 
! evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
' Eatjle. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNikix invites attention of the public generally 
to his laiv jiriti tMn-i'iilly -tt.fk limits ami 

Shoes of the 

Boat City-mnclo WOrlx., 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other goods in 
mv store will he sold lower than ever, in i-onsM.-nu ;„n 
of the time*. 1'iVosr frive me a rail anil see for your- 

selves Ladies" and ^entleinen's work made to order, 
N. M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA. 



The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
\ periodica] in this country. — Louisville 
■ Courier Journal. 

Harpers' Bazar. 

i The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TERMS FOE 1877. 

Harpers' Magazine, One Year $4 00 

Harpers' Weekly, One Year 4 00 

Harperb' Bazar, One Year 4 00^ 

! Every Family should have one. 
| Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Gall at 
Office, 689 Broadway, ^. Y. 



j NCYCLOPED A. 



We make t.lnonlv fh'-np Steel Hk 
liet, which, with our Bronze and S/>rin,j Skates are 
meeting with laitfe sale* and giving perfect satis- 
faction. Try Them ! 

Manufactured by 

THE FLQ8ENGE SEWING MACHINE CDMNN, 

39 Union Square, New York, 

478 Washington St., Boston, 

66 Lake Street, Ohicagc 
19 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
Send for Circulars. 



HOOK of universal knowledge m I hi- lanyua^e. 
Now In course of puldieatlon. XPE< : I M E,\ with 
mapsent for 'JO cts. Canvassers who wish terms 
ami territory will please address the Publishers. 
T. ELWOOD UU| DAVIS A Co., Philadelphia. 

JAMES M. BUTT, 



HANUrACTURIXS' A0INT, IMPORTER AND DEALER III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS 4. WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINOS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 



No. 5 Market Square, Norfolk Va. 




HING 



Thco.Iortck A. Williams. Wm. C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale .Grocers, 

e©MI»D33l@l»"taEfflC3HANIT8, 

!t< Roanoke Square. Norfolk, Va. 5-t 



The principles upon which we do husiness 
are to treat all huyers alike hy selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and hy cxhihitiug 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
our goods. 



DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren £trebt 
NEW YORK. 

10-78, ly 
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TEE DOG IN THE MANGEB. 

The fables of Aisop the Athenian slave, 
written for Grecian edification five hun- 
dred years before Christ, will doubtless 
continue to be read in all civilized lan- 
guages as long as such exist. 

Among the most familiar, is the fable ot 
the Dog in the Manger, that unamiable 
cur which barked and snapped at the horse 
every time he put his head down to the 
oats, until the insulted animal exclaimed 

<• Why are you so unreasonable. You 

do not eat oats yourself and yet you will 
not let me eat them I" 



We have all no doubt met and suffered 
from dogs in the manger, who defraud oth- 
ers of their rights without the poor excuse 
Of wanting them themselves, but from j 
simple maliciousness or selfishness. If a | 
man— or any number of men— resolve to ; 
wor't no longer at their old rate of wages, 
they have no doubt a right to do so, 
though they may soon see the folly 01 it. 
But when the strikers force other men by 
i threats or violence to join them, and ob- 
lige their helpless families to starve with 
them, they are just dogs in the manger, 
i and so you had better say to any who 
ever ask you to join a strike. 



Such are the cross-grained, uncomfoi t- j 
able people who make their homes torture 
cages for others without apparently taking 
tniich enjoyment in them themselves. 
Such are the fretters and croakers ot this 
world, who, like the frogs in the ditch, 
drown all the music of the air. and silence 
the singeri without contributing a single 
melodious note themselves. Such is the 
bully— no other name so well fits him— 
who witli great brag and bluster and bark- 
in»- worries his betters into submission, 
i Of course, ajl these dogs in the manger 
1 ought to be whipped out of it. The no- 
bler creatures they presume 4o insult, 



should take them up by the neck, give 
them a good shake and drop them out in- 
to the barn-yard. It would not be a hard 
task, for the bully is always a coward. 
The trouble is, that the dog in the manger 
is usually a thick-skinned beast, and 
chooses his victims carefully from the 
most delicate and sensitive natures, whose 
verv superiority of organization makes 
them sutler the more keenly, yet suffer all 
rather than retaliate in kind. The only 
consolation is that some day or other the 
dog will snap at the wrong animal and re- 
ceive the punishment he deserves. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



t OSS t are "k' e t0 re *^ an< * """^ ^ or them- 

U t U £ T 11 A\\ r R lit H U bcIv 69 and have a set of clear-headed, 
XU '[educated, uuselfish men as leaders, 

will they he likely to do themselves 
more good than injury by their votes. 
In their present, condition they are 
liable to the saddest political errors 
and to reap, and the country with 
them, a harvest of evil results from the 
moral blindness which is their misfor- 
tune and not their fault. 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) Eiitoria i 
RICIIARD TOLMAN, \ jgggg!. 
J. P. B. MARSHALL, ) t " WW ™' 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, ) _ 
H. W. LUDLOW, } Ed "^'- 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies Kent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; givo name 
in full, and name of Post-offlce, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

For further information, address 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Bunneu Manager. 



HAMPTON. DECEMBER, 1877. 



PEEMITJM. 

From and after November, 1875, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Workman, ice will 
send to any one who shall forward five 
cents for postage, a neat pamphlet en- 
tilled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, 
with words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner,were suniJ.Sn the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 187.3-4-5. The 
books are sold at fortu cents apiece 



The result of the local elections this 
fall is not encouraging so far as this 
immediate vicinity is concerned. 
Here, as throughout the State, there 
has been apathy ; from a-half to two- 
thirds of the voters of both parties not 
caring to vote. 

The colored vote for State Repre- 
sentative and Senator easily outnum- 
bered that of the Conservatives. This 
district will be represented in both 
houses by men of intelligence but of 
no moral standing. The negro does 
not reafize that by electing such men 
he is doing himself a serious injury. 

But his political educators have, 
since his enfranchisement, taken no 
pains to impress him with anything 
but the duty of voting the regular 
ticket, and the horrors of the rule of 
the opposite party ; this they succeed- 
ed in doing at a terrible discount of 
his future political proa|iects, which 
are, from year to year, growing beauti- 
fully less. His idea of his rights is clear, 
of right and responsibility, very dim; 
but the latter the average colored man 
does not take into account. The bal- 
lot in his experience is rather a weapon 
than a solemn duty. It pulls down 
and sets up; it is, to him, force and 
nothing more. 

He is not to blame for this ignorant 
view. Among the colored people there 
are many wlio see the folly of ignoring 
character and there is a healthy popular 
preference for good representative men, 
but not enough to prevent a few wire- 
pullers from having their own way. 
Yet excellent men have sometimes 
been chosen to represent them. The 
good men among them are often in 
principle opposed to those they vote 
for, but the dread of disloyalty to 
party is too much for their scruples. 
The" whites, however, appear to have 
no more political independence than 
the blacks. 

Only as ideas are diffused, as they 



The New York Times takes ex- 
ception to the words of President 
Hayes when at Richmond in regard to 
the Superior advantages of the South 
over the West ; as follows : 

"The cheap lands of which the 
President spoke at Richmond are, for 
the most part, entirely exhausted or 
impoverished lands requiring skill, 
capital and time to restore them to 

f>roductivene88 or heavily timbered 
ands requiring arduous and protracted 
toil before being brought into cultiva- 
tion. 

Neither of these conditions is suit- 
ed to the average farming emigrant. 
He knows, perhaps, very little about 
scientific agriculture. He has no mon- 
ey to spare for fertilizers. lie cannot 
afford to wait years for a crop. On 
the other hand, he is unfit for the 
crushing drudgery of clearing forest 
land, and he cannot hire bands to do it 
for him. To such an one of, either class 
Virginia presents few charms. The 
opportunities it offers are not adapted 
to such as he. Here it is that the 
West outbids the South and will for 
many a year to come. The prairie 
with its rich virgin soil, its easy culti- 
vation, its quick and remunerative 
crop offers the very conditions sought 
by the average emigrant." 

A gentleman who has had long ex- 
perience in manufacturing in a north- 
ern city decided that a country life 
was better for both health and profit; 
that the South from its climate and 
proximity to market was preferable to 
the West, and after studying most 
carefully the resources of the South, 
engaging actively in the purchase 
and sale of produce for months in or- 
der to ascertain the most profitable 
lines of production, he has at length 
purchased a valuable farm in Eliza- 
beth City County, Va., in which the 
town of Hampton is situated, confident 
that he has the best possible vantage 
ground for agricultural success. 

While the whole of tide-water Vir- 
ginia is by no means attractive, it yet 
contains many farms of great value 
and capacity for sale at moderate pric- 
es, the yield of which can he sent di- 
rect by water to the leading cities on 
the Atlantic Coast. Both these low- 
lands and the mountain regions of the 
State are adapted to sheep husbandry. 
As soon as the party in power shall 
possess the wisdom to make a dog law, 
this industry will take a front rank. 
Lambs are raised in our open winters 
with little trouble, and bring from 
$6.00 to $7.00 apiece in New York 
City; freight being about 50 cts. 
apiece. These worn-out lands can be 
made to produce grass. Thousands of 
; bushels of ale-wives can be purchased 
on the shore at about twenty cents a 
bushel and will at once bring fine corn 
crops on the poorest soil, 
i At the Hampton Institute, over 
(i,000 lbs. of pork and an equal quan- 
tity of beef are produced yearly from 
the grass and grain made on the school 
farm, while the land is growing richer 
every year. 

The open secret of bucccss in farm- 
ing in this region is stock raising. 
Without capital this cannot be done. 
The poor emigrant has but little to 
entice him, but the man of enterprise 
with moderate capital will find bete a 
field for his resources such as the 
West cannot afford. 



The Anniversary meeting of the 1 everything in human power for them 
American Missionary Association of and for their families. No troops were 
New York, which was held at Syra- better cared for than the Illinois 
cuse Oct. 23d, 24th, and 25th, was ! troops. Homes for soldiers and sol- 
significant as an endorsement by the diers' families were established at In- 
real workers of the old Abolitionist dianapolis. When a regiment needed 
party of the Southern policy of Presi- on the field had gallantly offered to 
dent Hayes. The hearty accord of the start without tlicir bounties, Gov. 
audience, expressed by frequent ap- Morton raised the money on his own 
plause, with such sentiments as the fol- securities and paid them. His call 
lowing in the address of the Rev. Wash- upon the women of the State for aid 
ington Gladden, showed the drift of for the soldiers was the first ap- 
sentiment — though by no means that • peal of the kind that was made, and 
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efforts. - i 

If greatness is measured Ixy the abil- 
ity to meet a great emergency, he cer- 
tainly rose to greatness in the brilliant 
stroke of state with which he defeated 
the treasonable intent of the Legisla- 
ture of 1863 to tie the Governor's 
hands and prevent his aid to the army 
by a bill depriving him of all control 
of the military power and forces, of the 
State. The Republican members with- 
drawing to break up the quorum, as 
the only means of preventing the pas- 
sage of the bill, by the forced adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, Governor 
Morton was left absolutely without 
means of carrying on the Government 
for the next two years no appropria- 
tion having been mafle. lie threw 
the case at once before the loyal peo- 
ple of the State — aful tosked for funds. 
Banks and private individuals re- 
sponded promptly. To make up the 
been "betrayed into the hands of the I deficit he forwarded from the United 
enemy," and bitterly denounces the j States Treasury $250,000, which was 
President, Rev. Dr. Strieby, a vet- j granted under the act to form and 
eran Abolitionist and the represent- ; equip militia in States threatened with 
ative and head of the greatest or- j rebellion. Of this sum, he was able to 
gauization in the world for the re- ] return nearly half to the Treasury. His\ 
demption of the negro race, cor- 1 accounts wore audited by a committee 
diallv endorses President Hayes' pol- ! of the next Legislature including mem- 
icy, "for he sees that real work for j bers of both parties, and every item 
the freedtnen is more hopeful in the | approved. His conduct, was again re- 
present condition of things than it has I viewed in^W6 on a charge of fraud, 
ever been before. and again triumphantly vindicated. 

Those who regard the welfare ofl It shows how fast the war is slipping 
the ex-slaves as dependent directly on I away from us into the past, and new 
the use of their political power may ! issues taking the place of old ones, 
well weep, for the ballot is nearly use- 1 that this brilliant record seemed 
less in their hands; those who see that awhile forgotten in the cry of bloody 



The earnest dissent of a few was no 
more manifest than the cordial assent 
of the great majority. 

While Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
thinks that the colored people have 



the ballot is secondary to the improve- 
ment of the race in mind, morals, and 
condition, may be joyful, for this work 
is flourishing better than ever; those 
who are helping in this work of im- 
provement are, to-day, through their 
contact 'with the field in all its as- 
pects, finding frequent and increas- 
ing signs of a better feeling in the 
South ; they have won the respect 
of all by their ten years of steady ef- 
fort. Good men are finding each other 
out and the lines between them are be- 
coming dim. They do not agree histor- 



shirt," and "rag money" — raised 
against him in both parties, in the 
campaign of 1873. His earnest speech 
in Indianapolis reviewing the history 
of Ku-Klux oppression in Louisiana, 
was charged with a purpose to revive 
and foster sectional animosities, and 
his endorsement of the currency bill, 
which but for President Grant's veto 
would have increased the greenback 
circulation to $46,000,000, was deplor- 
ed by all friends of solid money. He 
afterward reconsidered his views of 
nflation, and in a speech during the 



ically. The ex-slaveholder may claim j l lls t Presidential campaign declared 
that American slavery was a precious j that be should stand by the Resump- 
boon to the African, but many of this tion Act of '75. As for any sectional 
class will join hand* with the Yankee animosity, while he believed, in 
school-teacher in efforts to elevate the dragging oppression to the light 
freedman. ' and" making short work with theku- 

: Klux, he heartily approved the Presi- 

Tiie death of Senator Oliver P. Mor- \ dent's Southern policy, and his latest 
ton of Indiana, is another break in the ! reference to public affairs was in en- 
ranks of the famous " War Governors" ! dorsement of it. 
— such as Buckingham of Connecticut, Long after the swell that followed 
Andrews of Massachusetts, Morgan of ! the storm of civil war has ceased to 
New York, Curtis of Pennsylvania, ; agitate the surface of national feeling, 
Denison of Ohio, Sprague of Rhode 1 his name, with those of the other no- 
Island, and Yates of Illinois,— who up- i ble "War Governors," will shine as 
held the pillars of the State at home, j the stars above the horizon of Ameri- 
while the armies they had sent into i can history. 

the field were fighting for the Union. ! We think sometimes that such men 
Governor of a border State, threatened | are raised up for the occasion— the 
continually with invasion and faction, truth' is rather that they are raised up 
Gov. Morton not only kept it in the j by the occasion, as when a forest of 
Union, but made it conspicuous j oaks is cut down, another of pines 
among the States for its prompt and I spring up in its place. The seeds were 
more "than adequate response to the 1 all there in the ground, waiting only 
President's calls for troops. The en- 1 the favoring circumstances to call them 
thusiasm with which thjpse men rush-j into life. So the great needs call forth 
ed to arms was kindled by his elo- j the great men, ami in this fact is the 
quence and supported by their knowl- j world's hope for the future, and sup- 
edge that their Governor was doing I port when the heroes fall. 

1 
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Thb Lkb " Gleaner and Advocate" 
of Mass., contains a' tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Mary Shannon, wife 
of Mr. W ellington Smith of that town, 
which arrests our attention, not only 
by the sadness of the circumstances 
but because it is a farewell to one 
whose interest in every good work 
was as genuine as it was quiet and 
unostentatious. Her interest and that 
of her husband in the work at Hamp- 
ton has for years been both cordial 
and substantial. 

The Rev. Henry M. Field, Editor of 
the New York Evangelist, in his valu- 
able and interesting articles entitled 
•'Around the World," gives the follow- 
ing account of the labor system in one 
of the Dutch Colonial possessions in 
the East Indies. 

Middle Java la very rich in sugar plantation*. 
The production is greater, I should suppose, 
than tlnit of the West Indies. One manufacto- 
ry which we visited was said to yield a profit of 
$400,000 a year. Nor is this the product of 
slaw lahor, like the sugar of Cuba. Yet it ia 
not altogether free labor. There is a peculiar 
system in Java by which the government, which 
is the owner of the land, in renting an estate to 
a planter, rents those who live on it with the 
estate. It guarantees him sufficient labor to 
work his plantation The people are obliged 
to labor. Their labor is exacted partly as a due 
to the government, amounting to one or two 

days in the week. For the rest of tile time they 
are paid small wages. But they cannot leave 
their employer at will. Then' is no such abso- 
lute freedom as that which is said to have ruin 
od Jamaica, where tin- negro may throw down 
Imh tools and quit work at tin- very moment 
when the planter is saving his crop. 'Hie gov 
eminent compels him to labor, but it also com- 
pels his muster to pay him. The system works 
well here in Java. Laborers are kept busy, 
the lands are cultivated, and the production is 
• mormons— not only making the planters rich, 
but yielding a large revenue to Holland. 
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Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, the 
most famous champion of the enslaved 
Anglo African, writes to the New 
York Times regarding the President's 
course; we quote a few of his sentences: 

" As to his Southern policy, I was constrained 
to regard it as totally at variance with all his 
fair-spoken words and pledges, a deplorable Ik 

inflexible 'loyalty, "anda b^nty^ipon^beliioua 
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the latter would lose all their taste for blood 
provided all shepherdly watchfulness was with 
drawn, making a ' consolidated South,' where 
in the virtual disfranchisement of every colorer 
citizen would be ruthlessly enforced, and everj 
i Republican be driven to the wall, and 
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National (iovernment into the hands of thoi 
who still ostentatiously glory in their rebellious 
uprising to destroy it. I am more deeply con- 
vinced than ever, if possible, that wo are be- 
trayed into the hands of the Philistines; that 
the President, however ' amiable ' and ' well- 
intentioned,' has not those qualities essential 
to meeting a crisis like the present; and that 
when ho talks of his ' policy," it means this, and 
only this— absolute surrender to the unrepent- 
ant, merciless, and haughtily-defiant spirit of 
rebeldom— to the exclusion of the General Gov- 
ernment from any chance of constitutional in- 
terference in nny part of the South for the pro- 
tection of those whose rights of citizenship are 
cloven down by a bloody process, and who may 
venture to approach the polls only at tho peril 
of their lives. In withdrawing the troops as he 
did, he knew with absolute certainty thnt both 
Nicholls and Hampton would instantly, by the 
assistance of a murderous minority armed to the 
teeth, leap into tint high places of trust, and 

hie for not knowing, that his 'act would he fol- 
lowed by frantic yells of rebel jubilation on the 
one hand, and on the other bv groanings un- 
utterable of the detenu -less colored and white 
loyalists abandoned to their miserable fate." 

There is not a level-headed North- 
erner or loyalist in the South, inde- 
pendent of government patronage, and 
qualified by\a wise and proper course 
of conduct to judge of the situation, 
who would deny that the foregoing 
words make a ridiculous travesty of 
the^eneral facts of the case. There ia 
local oppression ; there^are those whose 
groanings are, by reason of severe treat- 
ment, unutterable, and no doubt some- 
thing like " rebel jubilation " has been 
heard in the land. We are, by our fre- 
quent correspondence with the 200 
graduates of the Hampton Institute 
scattered over Virginia and the two ad- 



jacent states, in a position to know 
something of the condition of one quar- 
ter of the ex-slave population ot the 
United States. They are governed by 
their old masters and their prospects 
are better than ever, especially in the 
matter of education. 

Nearly five years ago the Field Sec- 
retary of the American Missionary 
Association, who had just returned 
from a tour of inspection through 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee and other states, assured us 
that when the whites were in power 
the work of that Society — managed by 
the ino>t devoted Abolitionists — was 

. more hopeful than when the Republi- 
can element controlled. It would not 

; have been, in his opinion, in the then 
condition of the public mind, safe to 

' have stated this publicly. But it was 
true ; and is now more true than ever. 

I Those friends of the negro who real- 
ize his real condition, that responsibil- 
ities have been thrust upon the race 

: for which it is ill-fitted and that the 
practical duty of the hour is, not so 
much to make a hopeless struggle for 
his complete possession of all his legal 
rights, as to justify his title to them 

, by his own merit, are not only the 
friends who alone are of much use to 
him, but the great majority of them 
rejoice in the President's policv. 
They did not believe with Fernando 
Wood, who, in his speech in 1801 
in New York, would send the soldier 
South with a sword in one hand and 
an olive branch in the other, but would 
have him fight with both hands; and 
now they would make peace with both 
hands. They know that the South is 
not all hate; that there is a progressive 
element there. The late Governor 
Morton, in his recent speech in 
Oregon, admitted its existence, but 
claimed that it was powerless as a mi- 
nority. 

Doubtless it, is in a numerical minor- 
ity, but it is made up of the best men 
in the South and gains ground daily. 
It is built up, not by parties and news- 
papers, but is the product of experience, 
thought and necessity ; the logic of 
events pushes it forward ; the honest, 
working men in the South know very 
well the folly and the wrong of cruelty 
to negroes and mean to do justly by 
them. They have some peculiar views 
as to the black man's place, and shud- 
der at the shadow of social equality 
that they see in civil rights. They 
do not like his present status, but are 
disposed to make the best of it. Their 
sentiment as to the negro is by no 
means what the latter^ Northern 
friends wish it were, but it is improv- 
ing; and it is because things are becom- 
ing better, and, because the President's 
policy is helping to make the relations 
of the races and the general condition 
of the South better, that so many of 
the oldest and stoutest champions of 
the black man believe in the Presi 
dent's policy. t. 



George Dixon wishes us to inform the 
friends of the freed men that he continues 
to help them to find a market for their 
Oysters. Many ' poor men are getting 
them, but their families are suffering be- 
cause they cttnnot dispose of them. They 
are of very good quality this year. The 
shell oysters are sent out in barrels ; 
opened oysters in kegs containing from 
I one to five gallons, or in cases (hermeti- 
Ically sealed) holding one or two quarts. 
I Persons wishing to act as agents must ap- 
j ply to George Dixon, Hampton, Va. 

j We give below an account of the 
j surrender of the famous Indian war- 
I rior, Chief Joseph, from the Chicago 
I Inter-Ocean, which will be gratifying 
to the many friends of General How- 
i ard : <C~ 

THE SURRENDER. 

' " Perhaps the greatest misrepresenta- 
tions current have related to the surrender. 
It has been generally reported that Gen- 
eral Howard did not arrive at General 
Miles'* camp until several hours after Jo- 
seph's surrender; it is also stated that 
Joseph contemptuously refused to sur- 
render to Howard, while willing to give 
his arms to Miles. The facts are these: 
General Howard had sent a courier from 
Musselshell Creek to General Miles, then 
near the mouth of Tongue River, telling 
him just when anil where (within six 
miles) Joseph would lie likely to cross the 
Miss-art and lirectm;, Mtbs tc intercept 
him at that point. General Miles sent 
back word asking for nine days to get 
ready and in position, and requesting 
General Howard to "slow up " according- 
ly, so as to keep the Indians back. This 
was clone. The battle was fotlgh', in the 
Bear. Paw Mountain. General Howard, 
witlt thirteen of his men, arrived at the 
hours before 
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Mr D. Barker, florist, Virginia, 
formerly of England, has established 
an attractive greenhouse in Norfolk, 
Va. (See advertisement in our col- 
umns.) His success is shown in the 
following extract from the Gardner's 
Monthly :— 

TcBKltous Bkuonias Mr. D. Barker, .Nor- 
folk, Va., writes:— I have this day mailed to your 
address a box ofj tho "tuberous-rooted Bego- 
nias," which I hope will reach you in safety. 

[These were beautiful, warranting all we said 
of them in our last. It is so seldom that our 
own people take in hand improvements, that 
when we find one going along and keeping pace 
with Europeans in tloral culture., we are glad to 
give every encouragement. We noted Beveral 
collections of improved tuberous Begonias in 
England last year, that were considered " extra 
strokes of luck," but these of Mr. Barker's were 
the equal of any.— Ed. G. M.] 



iclared that 
he had no idea of surrendering to General 
Miles until he heard Howard had come 
up. And he did not decide to surrender 
until General Howard's interpreters went 
over to Joseph's camp, and, in General 
Howard's name, demanded the surrender. 
And when the conquered chief with his 
men came into camp he first offered his 
arms to General Howard' who, with very 
extraordinary generosity not often wit- 
nessed among rival army oHicefs — and in 
spile of the fact that Howard was the 
ranking officer, and Miles had only done 
: what Howard suggested, and, after a 2,000 
I miles pursuit, enabled him to do — declined 
to receive them, at the same time waving 
' him to General Miles. The jealousies of 
I army officers are well known ; in striking 
! contrast this instance of extreme disinter- 
I estedness and generosity is deserving of 
| recognition. Probably very few would 
have done as General Howard did ; we 
are not sure it was quite the wisest thing 
to do; but he may be allowed to be his own 
judge on that point. 

" The facts are as here stated. We give 
them only in the interests of truth and 
justice. Generals Howard, Miles, Sturgis 
and Gibbon have each done well. Abso- 
lute bravery, conjoined with heroic endur- 
ance, was never more signally illustrated. 
I That an array, shamefully left by their 
country to go nine months without pay, 
should have served their country with 
such sublime devotion, is a wonder and a 
i cause for the highest admiration. Heart. 
! ily to acknowledge it is now the least we 



A teacher from Ohio, employed in 
Memphis, Tenn., writes to the Educational 
Weekly as follows : •'«■ 
" I expect to return to Memphis next week, 
when, with your permission, I shall take it 
j upon myself to send you such information as. 
; will enable you to see both sideB of the Southern 
i question. Pardon me if I say, that, until last 
week, your remarks upon that subject have 
been 'one-sided.' the fault no doubt of your 
| sources of information. All the 'conB' have 
I been furnished you, and none of the 'pros.' 
j The South, as far as her means permit, is doing 
| well for the colored part of her population. I 
1 have been in Ohio now six months.jand my ob- 
servation here goes to prove that the colored 
man is as well if not better off there than here. 
He holds important offices nnd fills responsible 
positions sometimes in the South, as I can prove 



by furnishing names, if necessary. I know of 
no such cases here. They have their own 
schools, provided from the public fund, their 
accommodations, ample and commodious, their 
teachers as well paid as our own, and all under 
the care and direction of the same school offi- 
cers. They are not admitted into the white 
schools— true; neither are they in Columbus and 
Cincinnati, two boasted educational centres. 
Nations do not outgrow prejudices in a dav, any 
more than individuals. In time all will be 
well. Memphis is doing all she can, and she is 



WHY SOILS DETEBI0BATE. 

It is a fact, evident to us all, that the 
soils of our country have been and now 
are deteriorating from excessive cropping. 
In proof, take our own section. Western 
New York, and compare the fertility of 
the soil, now, with fortv years ago, and 
what is tlte result of the comparison ? This 
season we have an average crop of wheat 
as compared with forty years ago, but 
this is an exception of one year in ten, 
caused by a most favorable season. If 
the sod does not deteriorate by cropping, 
why this change? It is simply because it 
has become exhausted by continual crop- 
ping without adequate returns to the soil. 

Why do we not read of the Genesee 
wheat and flour in the city market quota- 
tions to-day? Simply because the im- 
poverished condition of our farms is al- 
lowing newer States with their virgin fee' 
tility to take their place. My experience 
has been that any soil will deteriorate 
without an adequate return for the ele- 
ments which are taken from it. Take, for 
instance, Michigan soil that has been con- 
sidered inexhaustible, and no thought 
was taken for the morrow. 

The question arises, how are we to re- 
new our soils and make the straw stand 
us firm, with heads bowing to the ground, 
as it did lorty years ago? There are four 
ways apparent to me. First, by deep cul- 
ture ; second, by an appropriate return in 
the shape of fertilizers for exhaustion by 
cropping; third, by a judicious; rotation 
of crops, and fourth, by following nature's 
laws in renewing by appropriate rest. 

My idea is that the six year rotation is 
the best for the objects in view, for the 
following reasons: First, we plow a three- 
year-old sod for corn, in the Spring, ap- 
plying hill fertilizers, together with bene- 
fits of sod to secure a crop, plowing from 
four to seven inches according to the na- 
ture of the soil. The next spring, 
we have the corn stubble to turn up 
for oats or barley with the benefit 
of old sod for crop, plowing about the 
same depth as for corn.' Immediate- 
ly after harvest plow from five to 
twelve inches for wheat, plowing under all 
the manure made from the farm the fore- 
going year, if coarse, but if in condition 
to work in, by all means apply to the sur- 
face, for it will make the wheat stool more 
readily in early spring and insure a good 
catch for the grass seed. And here is an 
important consideration with me and the 
key to the whole question: Secure your 
catch of grass seed, for the old German 
adage is, " No grass, no stock ; no stock, 
no manure ; no manure, no crops." 

Deep and thorough culture should be 
aimed at in the preparation for wheat be- 
cause wheat requires it, and it prepares 
the ground for the grass crop also. I al- 
low the land to remain in grass for three 
years. This gives a rest corresponding 
with the three years of grain crops. I 
usually mow the first two years, allowing 
the third for pasture. By the fourth we 
have a good sod for corn. 

Supposing, to illustrate, we take a farm 
of 100 acres and lay it out six fields of 
sixteen acres each, leaving the remaining 
four acres for orchard, buildings, and the 
like ; we see we always have a field in or. 
der for the leading ce'rcals, 

—American Rural Home. 



"SPEAK A KIND WOED TO ME." 

A man once saved a very poor hoy from 
drownings After his restoration, he said to 
him : 

" What can I do for you. my boy (" 
"Speak u kind word to me sometimes," re- 
plied the hoy, the tears gushing from his eyes, 
" I ain't got a mother, like some of tbem." 



We never injure our own character 
s when we attack that of otht 
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TELL THE BAB? A STOET. 

Tell the baby a story f — 
What shall it be about ? ' 

Not about ' ' Jack and bia glory, " 
That ia a trick worn out ; 

"Beauty," and "Cinderella?" 

Oft have I told them o'er, 
And every time she has them, 

The baby asks for more, 

Till I'm tired myself of hearing 

The twice-told tales I tell. 
Though, perhaps, if I were Baby, 

I'd like it just as well. 

But the baby wants a story — 

"One that is truly true," 
And I've one with age that's hoary, 

But always sweet and new. 

The story of the Christ-child, 
And His wonderful, beautiful birth ; 

HoW shining dowu,.through*the Heavens, 
He came to live on earth, 

And help the little children 

To find the pathway back 
To His home in the loving Heavens, 

Up His glorious, shining track. 

And so we all must thank Him, 

On this Thanksgiving Day, 
And give him a gift for Christmas. 

What shall it be, you say ? 

He gave Himself to the children 

Their Best of friends to be, 
And he said, Forbid them not to come 

And give themselves to me. 

And He left His poor behind Him— 

What to them have we given ? 
.For, Whatever ye give to these, He said, 
Te give to your Lord in Heaven. 

H. w. L. 
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' and she doesn't for; 
shine. That is the 
her school-house Ik: 
' lictter borrow some 

Invite the children to gn with you next Sat- 
urday morning, anil bring h e a store of 

I beautiful things. Let them bring their dinner 
: to the school-house. , so you all can have the 
J I he afternoon for work, 
i You will have plenty to do making and 
; hanging your moss wreaths nml festoons, and 
I training your vines, planting them in good 
.rich earth from the wood-, in anything you 
j can get for the purpose — any tin can. broken 
pitcher, or woo len box will do. and can be 
' entirely concealed bv musses and mossy 
brandies. The vines will be very lovely on 
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each child for life, as the house-joiner's tool 
prepares each piece of material for its place. 
The first work of the teacher is to destroy 
laziness. Though natural, it is criminal in 
hoy or man. In its last analysis it isawant 
of self-determination. Under it man resigns 
his selfhood, becomes drift, insensate mat- 
ter. It is contemptible, and destructive to 
society. And unless it be overcome, educa- 
tion is impossible, as well as future useful- 
ness. Gootl teaching begins by presenting 
something that awakens the mind and un- 
consciously excites activity: and it ends in 
tin: establishment of active habits. 



tFor theSmthcm Workman.) 

A HAWAIIAN LEGEND. 

at KI.I.KX II. M'CtJI.l.Y, OK HONOLULU. 

Kawakawa was a native of the Sandwich 
Islands. Horn in the reign of Kainehameha I, 
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will be dry enough to use. and 
color quite well, if you chan-.e 
papers every day or two. You 
or sew them onto paper in wre:i 
like bouquets, and tl.ere you hi 
tureB for your walls Frame 

fasten them in hunches on I 
small tacks or area pins, or fas 
the wall one of those pretty bfi 
find clinging to the sides .,f old trees, and till 
it with a gay bunch of your leaves. 
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sitting on the ground and using a butcher's 
knife, a hatchet or n spade. After drying it, 
the cutter ties it in bundles, and is paid by the 
bundle. This work was suited to the strength of 
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"What means this glor 
The Magi mused, "m 

And voices chanted, cli 
"To-day the Prince i 
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"What means this star." the shepherds said. 

"That brightens through the rocky glen I" 
And angels answering, overhead, 

Bang, "Peace on Earth, good-will to men !" 

Tis eighteen hundred years, and more, 

Since those sweet oracles were dumb: • 
We wait for Him, like them of yore: 
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That little children 
In perfect trust t 



rds of gold 
Yr shall dim, 
got bo bold, 



To that sweet Life which is the Law. 

Bo shall we learn to understand 

The simple faith of shepherds, then, 
- And kindly clasping hand in hand, 

Sing, >' Peace on Earth, good-will to men |" 

For they who to their childhood cling, 
And keep their nature fresh as morn, 

Once more shidl hear the angels sing, 
"To-day the Prince of Peace is born !" 
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If you want to civilize your children, make 
your Bchoolroom beautiful ? "How can 1 do 
that t — Look at these black walls— these rough 
benches — that rusty stove, that crooked stove- 
pipe, those dingy windows, this broken floor. 
What can I do to make my schoolroom beau- 
tiful 1" 

Soap, water, and whitewash are the fairies to 
help you. Can you manage to get these ? 
Then enlist the children's help. They will 
think it fun. The benches can be cleaned. 
The walls whitened, the stove polished, the 
pipe straightened, the floor mended and wash- 
ed ; the windows washed, and the rubbish 
cleared from the yard,— all in one Saturday if 
you have hands enough. Tell them to come 
with very clean hands and faces and clothes 
next Monday in honor of the occasion. 

How proud they will be of "our school 
room"— You will have better lessons all the 
week, and you will teach better yourself. 

Ornaments, pictures, mottoes and flowers. 
These are the fairies to call intacxt. Now you 
are in despair. You have no money for such 
things with your reduced salary — uncertain 
at that. Wait a bit. Mrs. Nature keeps a 
cheap store in the woods. Autumn leaves, 
ferns, mosses of all kindB, grey hanging fes- 
toons, coral branches, Bilvercups, emerald vel- 
vet. She has acorns too, trailing vines, scar- 
let partridge berries, holly and mistletoe, and 



I have laid out work for you for several Sat- 
urdays. All the better. You and the chil- 
dren will enjoy it, and get better acquainted, 
and your influence will increase, and you will 
learn a great many inter .sting things in Mrs. 
Nature's school-house. 

If you bring home more from the woods 
than you can use, let the children take the 
pretty things home. 

I might make a longer list of ornaments, 
quite within your reach. For Christmas, of 
course, you will want holly and evergreens. If 
you get hold of a pretty picture from some il- 
lustrated paper, cut it v>ut for your school- 
room. Fasten it up and frame it with moss 
or sticks with the bark on. Very pretty rus- 
tic frames you can make with no expense but 
tacks. 

With such a pleasant school-room, of course 



thorough bath. Going then to his house' he 
dressed himself in the only white shirthe 
owned, a white vest, leather colored panta- 
loons and his dress coat. The addition of a 
stout pair of cowhide shoes and his beaver hat 
to this toilet, and he was ready for the ceremo- 
ny of receiving his pay. He seemed to regard 
the whole affair something in the' light of a 
solemn prayer-meeting. His shoes were evi- 
dently a trial to the old man. Accustomed to 
go barefooted except on dress occasions, the 
hard, stiff shoes made his feet ache. Some- 
times the pain overcame the pride and delight 
he took in the wearing of these shoes, and 
then he would take them off and carry them in 
his hand, tied by their leather strings. When 
aU the hay was in, the cutters went up to the 
master's house for their pay. Kawakawa's 
fellow-workers sat or lay on the ground while 
waiting, talking and laughing and smoking, 
sometimes playing on the Jewsharp or other- 
wise yielding to light behavior, [hut Kawaka- 
wa's dignity did not lend itself to any such 
frivolous conduct. Bringing his yellow chair 
under his arm, he put it down in a convenient 
place and sat* down on it with an air of grave 
satisfaction. He engaged in conversation to"! 
a limited degree with the older and more so- I 
her minded of the company, hut entirely ig- 
nored the gayer ones, and "their untimely re- 
marks and laughter at his appearance and po- 



sition. \ / 

When Kawakawa had been on the farm a 
short time, a trespassing hog, the mother of a 
fine litter of pigs, came to an untimely end, 
and her young were divided among the people 
on the farm. The smallest, a forlorn, sickly 
little thing, fell to the lot of Kawakawrf and 
his wife. With a great deal of care they 
nursed it up, giving it tea to drink and wrap- 
ping it in a warm blanket till it came to its 
full strength. This pig, named Manawahi, a 
gift, constitute,! the third member of the old 
man's family. There was a fourth and last, 
and this whs a chicken. The chicken came 
into his possession on this wise. The female 
of the only pair of turkeys the farm owned 
took it into her head to increase the stock. 
She had but one egg in her possession on 
which to begin operations, but this seemed 
enough to her to warrant the effort, and she 
set about it. But Lai Yong the small Chinese 
steward was not of one mind with the turkey, 
and finding a hen's egg he slipped it under 
her that her time and patience might have 
largei results. In three week's time a chicken 
appeared, and it was given to Kawakawo's 
care, lest if left under the turkey it might se- 
duce Iter from any* further care of her own 
egg. This pig and chicken took the place of 
children to the old people. Every Sunday 
the whole family might be seen wending their 
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The more you let the children help, the bet- 
ter it will be. 

Try the plan, and let us know how it 
works. 



Industrt is the foundation and the evi- 
dence of civilization. The savage will not 
work. All men are naturally lazy. The mind 
alone produces industry. 

The school of the pedagogue cannot teach 
occupations; hut nevertheless it can prepare 
children for occupations. It can teach prin- 
ciples and form habits which will prepare 



lish himself as a regular tenant of the farm by 
building himself a house. It was made of the 
long rushes growing on the farm, tied to a 
light frame. It was innocent of windows, and 
one low door admitted its owner to its one 
room. This room was like the average Ha- 
waiian home. Covered by mats made of rush- 
es, or screw pine leaves, one corner was devot- 
ed to the calabashes containing the food; an- 
other corner with its pile of mats denoted the 
bedroom; while a line hung with clothes, 
across another corner, served as clothes-press. 
Hawaiians do not use chairs, and the room 
was not cumbered with them. In this hut, 
set without the slightest regard to any point 
of the compass, or to the fence line near by, 
the old man lived in what was to him great 
comfort, with his old wife Kalawaiia. 

Kawakawa was a decided character in his 
way. He was a short, thin man, stooping a 
tittle as ho walked. His eyes were small and 
deep set, and the thin lips of his large mouth 
were always tightly closed. The habitual ex- 
pression of his face was one of dignified gravi- 
ty. The old man had three things among his 
small earthly possessions especially dear to 
his heart: These were a yellow wooden chair, 
an old-fashioned beaver hat and a black broad- 
cloth dress coat ; these last the cast-off gar- 
ments of his master. Kawakawa had an iuborn 
I love of ceremony, and he made payday a cere- 
monious occasion, and on these days he wasex- 
; ceedingly attentive to his toilet. After his 
j hay had been counted each Saturday, he 
j went to the nearest water and gave himself a 



tender weed grow in g by the wayside or other- 
wise lent himself to mischief. Kalawaiia miss- 
ing the patter of his feet, would turn and re- 
monstrate with him and call him to come 
along. Manawahi plainly showed that he 
heard and understood, but was not ready to 
obey. After repeated calls, however, he 
would shake his head impertinently, and then 
run to her and follow gravely along till his 
curiosity was again aroused. During church 
time the chicken sat quietly and contentedly 
on the old, man's lap, only making a peep now 
and then to express her sense of comfort, but 
Manawahi was not so well-behaved, and at 
last he became so noisy, the deacons suggest- 
ed to Kawakawa that he should leave him at 
home. In course of time the chicken disap- 
peared, and the most anxious search failed to 
discover her sepulchre, but it was strongly 
suspected to be the pot of some of the light-fin- 
gered people on the farm. Manawahi's end 
was even more inglorious. His mind seemed 
bent on doing evil, and his bad behavior at last 
estranged the affections of his foster parents, 
and he was sold for the humiliating sum of 
two dollars and a half . He was then killed- 
by strangulatiou, and baked, a victim of his 
evil habits. Truly a sad end to follow such 
excellent instruction I 

In course of time Kawakawa's health failed. 
The Yeoman doctor called to his relief pro- 
nounced his trouble dyspepsia, but it ran in- 
to .consumption of the bowels. The old man 
had a strong desire to live at first. He took 
hismedicinc. and ate the food ordered for him 
with pathetic patience. He became emaciated 
to the last degree, but he lay in dignified en- 
durance, though the heat of the summer sun 
poured into his hut, and the flies ran freely 
over his face. This man, born a heathen, 
waited on God during the long weeks of his 
sickness with a patient trustfulness beautiful 
to see, and which Christians of greater privi- 
leges might copy. He likedto have the Bible 
read to him now, and his familiarity with 
the Book enabled him to prompt and help 
along the slow Hawaiian of the reader, even 
when he had no book. He was especially 
fond of hearing Jonah's prayer, and thoverse 
"Salvation (or life) is from the Lord." The ... 
chapter containing this prayer was always his 
choice, till shortly before his death, when he 
accepted it as evident that his departure was 
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_and last, 



at hand. Now he asked to hear the last two 
chapters of Revelations. He had submitted 
himself to God at the cost of his strong desire 
and he longed to hear of that country to 
which he was called. One morning friends 
came to visit him, and they all wept together, 
and after praying they all went out of the 
house on some business or work, leaving the 
old man alone. When they returned they 
found a great Presence had been there in their 
short abseDce and borne the old saint away. 

"There are first which shall be last, an d 
last which shall be first." 



0TJB SKATES BELLE. 

Alone the frozen lake she comes 
In linking cresents, light and fieet; 



The 



--imprisoned Undine hn 
elcome to her little feet. 



I see the jaunty hat, the plume 

Swerve bird-like in the joyous gale,— 

The cheeks lit up to burning bloom 
The young eyeB sparkling through the veil. 

The quick breath parts her laughing lips, 
The white neck shines through tossing curls 

Her vesture gently sways and dips 
As on she Bpeeds in shell-like whirls. 

Men stop and Bmile to see her go; 

They gaze, they smile in pleased Burprise; 
They ask her name; they long to show 

Some Bilent friendship in their eyes. 

' , » 

She glances not; she passes on; ' 

Her eteely footfall quicker ringB; 
She guesses not the benison 

.Which follows her on noiseless wings. 

Smooth be her ways, secure her tread, 
Along the devious lines of life, 



An English Quaker, Mr. Stanley Pumphrey, 
n a lecture on Indian Civilization, which has 
recently been published, notes some sugges- 
tive facts with regard to the differences which 
xi-t between the Indians in Canada and 
those who are so unfortunato as to be the 
wards" of the " freest and most enlightened 
ipublic on the face of the earth." He says : 
"The Indians of the British dominions are, 
i proportion to the population, three times as 
numerous as the Indians of the States are to 
theirs; yet while the United States have 
had almost constant wars, on the other side 
of the St. Lawrence there has been constant 
peace. Through the kindness of a former In- 
dian Commissioner, William Welsh of Philadel- 
phia, access has been given me to the valuable 
evidence furnished by J. T. Gilkison, for four- 
teen years Visiting Superintendent of Indian 
affairs in Canada, who has hail under Ins 
direct charge 8,800 of the Mohawks. Sine- 
cas and other tribes. The following arc 
some of the questions put to him, togethei 
with his replies; 

'Have yon ever known or heard of an) 
case, during this century, where the whitei 
had any reasons to fear incursions from thi 
Indians? 



A. 



'No 



en place in Canada will 
Their relations have been 
dians being treated with 
kindness.' 

' Do you consider the Indium have perfect 



From grace to grace successive led.— 
A noble maiden, nobler wife I 



Anonymous. 
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not surprised to find that they give no more 
trouble than an equal number of whites of 
the lower classes. Their condition steadily 
improves, and the population of some tribes 
is on the increase. The Christian religion, 
bcink commended to them by justice and 
kindness, they are disposed to accept it." 
J —Catholic K new. 



POPULAR AGRICULTURAL EDU0ATI0N. 

The Delaware College is making an effort to 
put agricultural instruction upon a popular 
basis. It will l>c difficult to gather statisti- 
cal results of the instruction given, but the 
i authorities of the Mate would help much 
! those who are trying to find the liest means of 
, improving farms, if they would observe care- 
fully and report upon the operations of form- 
; ers who hnve had the advantage of their sys- 
' ten. of schooling. The term will extend over 
next November. December, January and Feb- 
I ruarv. So examination is necessary for en- 
I trance, and the tuition for four months is on- 
I lv twenty-five dollars. Elementary law re- 
garding the holding, and conveyance ol land 
' and ils appurtenances, will be taught, and 
; the list of subjects upon which instruction is 
given, includes political economy, practical 
agriculture, anatomy, botany, meteorology, 
chemistry and geology, so far as they are con- 
' cerned in the constituents of soils, and the 
adaptability of crop*, plant-propagation, the 



THE 0ATH0LI0S IN AFRICA. 

From the "Catholic Review." 
An Irish Missionary in South Africa, the 
Kev. James O'Haire, supplies the following 
history of the efforts of the Catholic Church 
to Christianize that neglected region. He 
writes: " In May, 1000, the first priest set 
foot upon South African soil, but for doing I 
so was made a prisoner. From that time un- | 
til 1838 many priests visited South Africa under 
the most trying circumstances. However, in : 
that year, 1838, there were in South Africa, as 
far as could.be ascertained, only 150 Catholics, i 
without one'priest, one church, or one school, j 
Behold the change— witness the progress— j 
there is now south of the Orange River, which j 
is but a portion of South Africa, three vlcan- 
ates presided over by three Bishops, Vicars 
Apostolic and one prefecture, under the di- 
rection of a Prefect Apostolic. There are fif- 
ty-two priests, including Seculars, Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, Jesuits and Fathers of the ! 
Society of African Missions. There are also [ 
seven convents, four of which are Dominican, i 
two Oblates of' Mary Immaculate and one of | 
the Sisters of Mercy. There are monastic es- . 
- tablishments fof the education of boys, con- j 
ducted by the Marist Brothers, Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate and Jesuits— the latter have 
under their care the first Catholic college of 
South Africa— to say nothing of thirty-two oth- 
er Catholic schools conducted by priests and 
laics. Add to the above items seven Catholic 
sodalities, five societies, three confraternities, 
three cathedrals, and twenty-four churches, 
including convent chapels, and 10,000 chil- 
dren, and you will see the immense progress 
that the Catholic Church has made from 1834 
to 1877 in South Africa. Notwithstanding 
the great efforts and success of Catholic mis- 
sions up to the present, all their labors have 
been confined to the districts south of the 
Orange and Vaal rivers, if, indeed, we except 
the Jesuit missions of Umbaceo, of which 
" honorable mention is made by Livingstone, 
but which were unfortunately utterly extermi- 
nated by a vile wretch, Governor Pomlino. 
Very recently the enormous territories stretch- 
ing from the Orange river to Datnarland and 
the river Limpopo, and thence to the Zambesi, 
have been accepted by the Society of African 
Missions. In this vast new mission field there 
is not at present one Catholic missionary. 
Great Nauiaqualand, Damarland, and Ovam- 
poland are peopled by tribes which technical- 
ly come under the denominations of Hotten- 
tots, Korannas, and Bushmen. Then that 
"sweep of country lying immediately between 
the rivers Limpopo and Zambesi contains at 
least one million of tractable colored races, in- 
habiting n country which is exceedingly fertile, 
rich in gold mines and by no means unhealthy. 
It is to be hoped that the Society of African 
Missions will succeed in receiving into its 
ranks men of self-denial, zeal, and energy, who 
will found missions in the almost illimitable 
tracts now confined tb its care, by which the 
door may bo afterwards opened to allow the 
ingress of Catholic missionaries to those re- 
mons of Central Africa which, though believ- 
ed to be thickly inhabited by savage tribes, 
are yet up to this all but a sealed book to civ- 
ilized men. 
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their just treatment by the gov- 



confidence 
eminent ?' 
A. 'Mott Atmndly.' 

' Do you believe" that whatever is coming 
to them will be received, without losing any 
weight or value by passing through the 
agents of the government ?' 

A. •Certainly: clear statements of accounts 
are furnished them half-yearly, bo that they 
may know what is due.' _ _ 

"While treated as wards, and receiving, as 
BUCh, exceptional care and assistance, the In- 
dianB of Canada are looked on as a part of 
the nation, having rights as much entitled 
to respect as those of any other class. 1 he 
cupidity of land-speculators, and the rapacity 
of frontier bush-rangers, arc never allowed to 
over-ride their claims. Suitable reserves, 
once set apart, are henceforth sacred. They 
cannot he sold without the voluntary con- 
sent of a majority of the male adults by spec- 
ial vote, and with the approval of the gov- 
ernment, which approval would be withheld 
unless a change was evidently for their bene- 
fit The government hnve never attempted 
to force the Indians to surrender their lands. 

"Added to these excellent regulations they 
enjoy the benefit of equal laws. They are 
punished for crimes and protected from in- 
jury, just as others. Thus treated, we are 



breeding of animals, and the common studies 
of English grammar, English and American 
history, geography, arithmetic, the metric sys- 
tem, and' book-keeping. In several of the de- 
partments instruction will be given by lectures. 
The course of instruction, it is seen, is not high. 
It is in subject-matter what the agricultural 
class should understand, and it is to be seen 
whether a course of lectures covering only four j 
months of the year, giving opportunity for] 
farm work for the other eight, will be of ma- 
terial advantage. The prospect is good, for if 
the drill necessarily fails in thoroughness be- 
cause of the short time given, it may give 
enough information to prevent mistakes, which 
would otherwise prove costly. Further, it may 
so open the door to study and reading, that 
the farmers who have enjoyed it will save 
their winter evenings nnd other leisure time, 
by keeping up their interest in the subjects 
studied at the college, whereas it is now only 
too common that much time is foolishly wast- 
ed.— JVeie England Fanner, Sept. 1st, 1877. 

T.IIE following letter is interesting as 
an account of things in a certain part of 
South Carolina from the standpoint of 
an intelligent young colored man who is 



nonestly trying to maae aimssu useim. 
The willingness of the present officials to 
employ him, and the difficulties that beset 
incompetent teachers are a sign of a 
healthy state of things to some extent, at 
least. 

The hopeless mania for going to Liberia 
that prevails in South Carolina and else- 
where, is reasonable enough in his case, for 
he would do good there, but it is likely to 
unsettle and injure a large and ignorant 
laboring class as well as all classes. The 
condition of these deluded beings is pitia- 
ble. 

Much depends upon the tact of the whites 
in dealing withthem. As usual, those who 
by care and kindness succeed in winning the 
good-will of the negroes will be prosperous 
and satisfied, but those who attempt to 
" cuss" them ir.to more enlightened ways 
will, in their failure, make noisy complaints 
about their abnormal condition and the 
need of some " reform" measures. 

South Cakoi.ina, Aug., 1877. 

Dear Sir: 

When I left Hampton I went right 
in pursuit of a school, and was successful, 
and would have been Buitably remunerated, 
! but for the political question which was agi- 
i tating the minds of all throughout the State. 
The Democrats being so bent upon accom- 
plishing their object and advocating their 
: measures of reform that they considered any 
1 one who was in the country then, to be their 
\ foe. In order to get the Negro under their 
j direct influence, they thought it best to re- 
! move any one from their midst whom they 
thought would communicate any political in- 
telligence whatever ; though they had never 
known me to do it, and I never did. So soon 
after the Hamburg massacre, they began to^ 
threaten me and assumed an attitude for im- * 
mediate hostility, or pretended, so I quietly 
got away. In August last I went to Aiken 
expecting to get something to do, but was 
unsuccessful. Troubles having started in that 
county, young men and women had to flee ^ 
from the country. I stayed there with my [ 
sister until Dec, when I got a school which I 
taught four months, and was promised $140 
for my services. The difficulty between the 
i dual governments hindered the collection _ of 
taxes at the proper time, so they are being 
! collected this month. Being in debt for 
■ board, and in reduced circumstances pecun- 
iarily, I had to sacrifice my claim, and after 
i paying board I was almost dry, but have 
i launched out again and am only three miles 
! from where I was driven. No white person 
expresses any dissatisfaction at my return. 
There has been a time, when the county was 
devoid of a true teacher, that most any one 
! could get a first-grade certificate. Now one 
' has to undergo an examination which certain- 
ly tests their ability to teach. I make the 
fifth colored person in this county that holds 
i a first-grade, and the only one in Aiken, so I 
have been before two boards. We have not 
! teachers enough, for every township cannot 
' get such as the Democrats will employ. Now { 
about my school. It is taught in it church 
; built of logs. I have seventy-Beven names 
enrolled and am looking for more soon when 
: the board promises to give an assistant. Have 
' found Prof. Allen's instructions useful in gov- 
1 erning and teaching so many. The people 
■ are anxious, very anxious to have their chil- 
dren learn. I lalwr hard to advance their 
1 children and have met with tolerable success, 
as I have been here but two weeks. The peo- 
ple seem to think I know all that's worth 
knowing. In a country of blind people the 
one-eyed is king— it is with me, and I will be 
held responsible for the use I make of tho in- 
fluence I have over them. It has been and is 
now my aim to promote a higher tone of mor- 
als, which I am proud to say, is not so low as 
in many places. Their religious ideas re- 
strain them as they live close to the cross 
and treasure up the principles of true Chris- 
tianity. I shall give you a full account of 
my Bchool, also Sunday-school, which I ex- 
pect will bo very largo. 

I suppose you have heard of the movement 
among the colored people toward the settle- 
ment in Lilieria. Preparations are being made 
and many will go if they can get conveyance. 
I have no doubt that if we are successful in 
our efforts I will go. It is our only salvation. 
We will never bo a people until we do go 
there. You are very likely to receive a letter 
from me at that place some day. I want to 
get out of debt to the school now. I most 
close. Very Respectfully, your pupil, 



D. 



Well, my boy, so you are going to try 
your fortune in the city. I tell you it is a 
dangerous ocean to launch your craft on, said 
a man to his neighbor's son. 

"Yes, sir," nnswered the lad, taking his 
Bible from his pocket; "but you boo I've got 
a safe compass to steer by." 

" Stick to it, Btick to it I" cried the man, 
"and the devil can not hurt so much as a hair 
of your head." 
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Thb following paper was read by 
the Principal of the Hampton Insti- 
tute at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the American Missionary Association 
at Syracuse, N. Y., October 24, 1877. 
It has been slightly cut down : — 
The negro question of the day is the negro 
* himself. Till the close of the war it was his 
freedom. For the next ten years it was his 
relations with the country; citizenship and 


rrrour judgment of the Anglo-African we 
should take the relative, tho historic stand- 
point, and there we find ground for hopo; 
but to fulfill thiB hope wo should organize 
our work for it from the standpoint of abso- 
lute fact, of just analysis. We should act 
like the doctor with his tonics or his knife, 
not as a tearful sympathizer who would kill 
with delicacies. 

There was no "annihilation of the negro 
mind in slavery." There was not so very 
much to annihilate in the poor beings who 


matter what denominational flag they may fly. 

We negro teachers have a stimulus, that the 
world knows little of, in the enthusiasm of 
our students, whose opportunities, in most 
cases, have cost a struggle; they call out 
every energy by the depth of their need, 
their unlimited faith in us and by their heroic 
perseverance. They leave us for the field; 
we watch them, they never forget us, and, 
better, they don't forget their debts. We are 
not like those who tire into the air; we see 
our Bhot strike. 


have changed as in no equal period in the his- 
tory of oiir race ; the revolution has not been 
all external. 

Of the 4,000 free schools in Virginia, 1, 100 
are for blacks, employing more than GOO col- 
ored teachers, the rest being white. Thoy 
cost annually in taxes about #350.000, four- 
fifths of which comes from the pockets of the 
whites, who thus voluntarily supply more 
money to the cause of negro education than 
the entire annual revenue of the American 
Missionary Association. 





The following paper was read by 
the Principal of the Hampton Insti- 
tute at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the American Missionary Association 
at Syracuse, N. Y., October 24, 1877. 
It has been slightly cut down : — 

The negro question of the day i» the negro 
himself. Till the close of the war it was his 
freedom. For the next ten years it was his 
relations with the country; citizenship and 
rights. For generations to come it will be 
his deplorable condition, his deficiencies, and 
how to make the most of him. 

I Bpeak, of course, of the average negro of 
the South. In his mental, moral, and ma- 
terial destitution, he has as much power as 
anybody to make the next President, or to 
decide on questions of tariff, currency, or 
war. Hence the negro question is and will 
be, as it has been for the past forty years, a 
foremost one. 

The difficulty with him is, mainly, a sub- 
jective not an objective one ; himself, not his 
relations. His low ideaa of life and duty, his 
weak conscience, his want of energy and 
thrift, his- indolent, sensuous, tropical blood, 
are, rather .than mere ignorance, tl*: import- 
ant and unfortunate facta'about him. The 
race is not, however, a fallen, degraded one. 

Ecclesiastical, marital, parental and filial 
relations among the colored people, are, by 
civilized standards, terribly wrong. 

Pastors and deacons can sell whisky and 
lead loose lives without scandal; an ex-jail- 
bird returns to his former social position ; in 
politics and in society character goes for 
little or nothing. Yet there U in our princi- 
pal cities, North and South, and scattered 
through the country, a class of colored people 
of excellent tone, of preachers of character 
and force. 

The power of Christian education and of 
right public sentiment has never reached the 
negro race; it has been made impossible. 
Whether these influences shall be brought to 
bear upon them is the question. They have 
never rejected What was never within their 
reach ; their condition is a sad one, but they 
are not debauched.- 

A colored girl who comes to the Hampton 
Institute usually makes great improvement; 
her expression and general appearance change ; 
her womanly instincts become stronger ; her 
•elf-respect and character develop by direct 
teaching and by the still more potent effect 
of influence and atmosphere. Yet her pre- 
vious life may not have been pure. She may 
have sinned without being demoralized by it. 
Her moral sense was too weak to be shocked. 
She knew, but could not realize the wrong. 
It was no terrible leap into an abyss; it was 
the logic of her life ; inevitable almost from 
the social conditions about her, and no ruin- 
ous fall. 

Every worthy girl who graduates from our 
institutions — many of them strikingly intelli- 
gent and attractive — is fair game for any 
hound who chooses to follow her. Whatever 
her legal rights, she has. practically, no re- 
dress; public sentiment ' does not demand it ; t 
she has no avenger but God Without good 
society to stimulate her to virtue, living for 
the most part with those who cannot afford 
to throw stones, with her own impulsive 
warm blood against her, only Almighty Grace 
can save her. I know a number of this class 
who arc devoting themselves as teachers to 
their race, whose steadiness I wonder at. 

Women are often preferred as teachers to 
men; they succeed equally well, and have 
equal wages as public school teachers. 

The success of co-education among the ne- 
groes has been marked. But four cases for 
discipline in nearly ten years has been the 
record at Hampton. 

While multitudes of freedmen are given 
over to sensuality, there are multitudes who 
need but the shining of God's truth and the 
accessories of Christian living, and the seeds 
of- virtue and of moral beauty in them will 
spring up, making their lives pure and fruit- 
ful; fruitful and useful, even if, from the 
power of the old nature, not always as correct 
as they should be. 

The morals of the negro are better than 
they seem. We mistake in our estimate of the 
reaction of transgression upon ignorant of- 
fenders. The story of the devout old 
"Auntie," who trot/Id go to communion ser- 
vice and not let one poor old goose (that she 
had stolen) "come between her and her 
blessed Lord," shows how little a broken 
commandment disturbs the peace of the un- 
enlightened. ) 

The oft-mentioned "divorce" between re- 
ligion and morals never occurred. They 
never were united, and could not be. We 
should be careful of severe conclusions as to 
the value of their weak, inconsistent disciple- 
ship. God lias been very near to them, and 
has ever been ready to return to them when- 
ever they would return to Him. They remind 
us, in many ways, of the children of Israel. 
The strong religious nature of the negro raco 
makes it with its peculiar experience seem 
like one that has been led by a pillar of cloud. 
They appear to be better fitted for a the- 
ocracy than for a republic. 
/ 



In our judgment of the Anglo-African we 
should take the relative, the historic stand- 
point, and there we find ground for hope; 
but to fulfill this hope we should organize 
our work for it from the standpoint of abso- 
lute fact, of just analysis. We should act 
like the doctor with his tonics or his knife, 
not as a tearful sympathizer who would kill 
with delicacies. 

There was no "annihilation of the negro 
mind in slaverv." There was not so very 
much to annihilate in the poor beings who 
were brought from the African jungle. In 
the providence of God the selfishness of men 
was instrumental, as all things are, to the 
fulfillment of His eternal purposes. The con- 
tact of a higher and lower race in slavery is 
inevitably most damaging to the latter, and 
in many ways helpful to the former. 

Books are essential to knowledge, but not 
to wisdom and manly force. The Uihou of j But tl 
books was the greatest stimulus the race ever j.and w 
had. The black man (contrary to general supplj 
opinion) could think, and thus foiled the ! with 
white man. He heard table talk, gossip, and t somet 
speeches. His powers grew as he observed : as llie 
and pondered; restricting knowledge gave it , do it; 
charm; it was the white man's source of 1 guidr 



matter what denominational flag they may fly. have changed i 

We negro teachers have a stimulus, that the tory of c 
world knows little of, in the enthusiasm of | all external. 



power; with it he would be like him; to ( that of character and example, not of sound- 
possess this secret became a passion, and this : ing words. The negro teacher is the hope of 



Of the 4,000 free schools in Virginia, 1,100 
blacks, employing more than 000 col- 
e rest beiug white. They 
taxes about $350,000, four- 
fifths of which comes from the pockets of the 
whites, who thus voluntarily supply more 
money to the cause of negro education than 
the entire annual revenue of the American 
Missionary Association. 

It means progress, that Georgia has for years 
given' to the colored University at Atlanta 
$8,000, and that Virginia has given the Hamp- 
ton Institute $10,000 annually, officered and 
controlled as they 'both are by 'Northern 
teachers, and filled with students all of whom 
hools are not the pan- vote in opposition to the party that aids theit 
ve claimed them to be. education; that the hitter State had in full 
iverage upon this people^ operation a free school system five years before 
te the most of them by her new Constitution required it; that the 
th the best of teachers ; Presbytery of Virginia and other Southern re-' 
:nowledge has cost them ! ligious bodies, in their actions and in their or- 
: able to win their bread, | gans, are recognizing the genuine needs of the 
and can tell them how to freedmen, urging effort in their behalf, and 
, not only pedagogues but ; are making friendly overtures to workers from 
lizers, whose power shall be j the North. In old times thousandSfOf good 



itudcnts, whose opportunities, 
cases, have cost a struggle; they 

every energy by the depth of their need, ! ored teach 
their unlimited faith in us and by their heroic cost annually 
perseverance. They leave us for the field ; 
we watch them, they never forget us, and, 
better, they don't forget their debts. We are 
not like those who fire into the air; we see 
our shot strike. 

The natural indolence of the negro is as 
much in his way as his ignorance. In salva- 
tion by hard work is his hope, his i;i hue vincee. 
His education must be promotive of indus- 
trial habits. Educated men without trades 
form a large, and the worst proportion of 
criminals. Co: 
that somi 



passion, though quenched in many by the 
action, and the hard realities of freedom, is j good 
the hope of the race in its sudden emancipa- 
tion in its new temptations and dangers. 
The negro is an infant in literature, but a 
graduate from the school of experience. He 
was fitted for freedom far better than was 
supposed, and candid Southerners admit that 
the race has done better than they dared to 
expect. The total products of the South have 
been greater than ever. A neighbor of mine, 
a Confederate Colonel, says that he gets one- 
third more from free than he ever did from 
slave labor. 

Constitutional amendments and civil rights 
are no guarantee of the salvation of the frced- 
man. They only give him standing ground 
on which he can work it out for himself. 
They give to his friends a chance to help 
build him up. They mean simply opportun- 



; he is looked up 

evil is vast; when well-titled tor Ins 
work he has not been found wanting. 

What the colored race needs most, and needs 
now, is teacherB of the right sort, as well as 
preachers fitted for the pulpit by some stem dis- 
cipline. Let us make the teachers and we will 
make the people. Here Christian benevolence 



South taught their 
skives the Way of Life, and many are doing 
it now. General Stonewall Jackson taught a 
colored Sunday-school twenty years, and Col- 
onel Preston continues the good work. There 
is yet stout opposition, and there are mount- 
ains of prejudice; to be taxed for negro edu- 
cation is not yet counted a luxury. The slug- 
thinly populated back country has 
' but little; and entire regions not at 



at the North finds its true point of effort. . all. In the cities, with their quicker ^ife, 
Upon it the American Missionary Association more active thought, and commerce with the 
has directed its forces with a wisdom and en- ! world, they have better discerned the^igns of 
orgy which, if sustained, promises the great- ; the times. In Virginia to-day no politician 
est results. j dare oppose free schools in his canvass for the 

Teachers are in demand. Of the multitudes I popular vote. The Southern leaders in edji. 
of free schools in the South probably not one ' cational ideas are among the best men in the 
in ten is properly taught. Southern taxation j land ; they have struggled in a way not 
for colored schools amounts to not far from dreamed of at the North ; while in a minority 
$800,000.00 and Southerners are sending to they have the earnestness in a just cause that 
us for teachers. Institutions conducted by ! insures success. 

Northern men for negroes have generally se- 1 The work of educating the freedmen is be- 
cured the respect ami good-will of all; their | ing done mainly by colored teachers. They 
graduates are called for on all sides. . | arc sustained first, by ex-rebel soldiers and ex- 
There is no place in the world where such a j slaveholders. Of the hundreds of applications 
harvest awaits Christian labor and outlsy as j for teachers that I have received in the past sev- 
in work for the freedmen of America. Every , en years, nineteen out of twenty have comefrom 
dollar, and eveVy hour expended reuch those ■ that class with offers of salaries in all cases; 
passionately eager to get good and to do their j secondly, by friends in the North who, eight 
part toward it. The English language with t years before the South expended a dollar, 
its riches has become their inheritance. There j with great effort and outlay, and with aid from 
is no foreign jargon to be learned. They ac- | the Freedrnen's Bureau, were laying a founda- 
cept the Bible, they crowd their churches, j tion for future builders, giving to the colored 
There is infinite work to be done but they arc people a grand impulse which has brought the 
open to the truth. present State systems into the line of demand 

Long and well-sustained effort will bring j and into the logic of events. They are now 
fbout a better state of things among them, j concentrating their efforts on higher institu- 
But there arc comparatively few who will do I tions, which without their aid would never 
their part to this end. j have existed, and which depend on them for 

A hundred will be horrified over the Ham- 1 their building up, and largely for their main- 
tenance, and entirely for their endowment. 



His worst master is still over him— his pas- 
sions. This he does not realize. He does not 
see "the point" of life clearly; he lacks fore- 
sight, judgment and hard sense. His main 
trouble is not ignorance, but deficiency of 
character; his grievances occupy him more 
than his deepest needs. There is no lack of 
those who have mental capacity. The ques- 
tion with him is not one of brains, but of 
right instincts, of morals, and of hard work. 

Most savage races are not mentally slug- 
gish. The African Zulu tests the wit and re- 
sources of an educated missionary. The 
Polynesian cannibal \& a natural orator and 
takes to law and theology with every readi- 
ness. The aborigines of Australia are quick- 
witted. With their struggle for existance, 

their perpetual "qui the," their traditions, ! burg massacre where one will give a dollar 

their stores of literature of no mean merit, j better their condition ; thousands will cry out . They are centres of educational inspiration 
transmitted orally for ages, moBt savage peo- , for Federal bayonets where but here and there j and power, working harmoniously with the 
pic are not like "dumb driven cattle;" vet i one will help furnish them with the defense [ local systems, winning every year the ln- 
their life is little better than that of brutea, j of enlightened minds. An intelligent colored ; creased confidence and respect of all classes, 
because the moral nature is dormant. ! man of good character can take better care of : sending out annually graduates who are 

The differentia of the races seem to be in 1 himself without than with a company of sol- ■ needed by thousands and are welcomed along 

. . M .. . ■ -.t _ -i- : _ — I «t u:. t.a mI. I the whole line of school effort. 

tcry over ' Bourbonism at the South is not dead ; it 
the abandonment of the negro to the tender 
mercies of his former owner, and a steady 
shrinkage in the contributions for his improve- 
ment. Embodying as does this cause the 
grand moral objective of the war and excus- 



moral strength, in guiding instincts, in power ! dicrs at his back, 
to '■««»" things, in their genius for this or I Two things are noticeable 
that. Within school or college walls these ' 
distinctions hardly appear. In active life 
they are conspicuous and decisive. 

With us, the question with the colored race 
is not, to what culture the gifted few can at- 
tain i we find negro blood among those in the 
higher ranks of success of many kinds; but 
what does the race, as a whole, need most and 
need now ? How shall their weak points be 
made strong 1 I c< 

They need a system of training which aims j ra 
at the formation of character, and of self-re- i is 
spect ; these rest upon a foundation of morals tl 
and good habits. We can best aid them by | tc 
Christian example and teaching. The best of j them, as so 
teachers are required. When his whole rou- under the I: 

tine of life is controlled, the negro pupil is : they find many a noble friend among those 
like clay in the potter's hands. Boarding ! who lately were fighting to keep_ the negro 
schools alone can do the thorough work 



ing, aye, demanding', every drop of blood 
that was spilt, it is pitiful to see the meagre 
contributions both of money and of personal 
force that have been made for it. You can 
count on the fingers of your hands the first- 



North 



devoted to it. As the army j serfdom. To thus moui 
the institution is the man; negro would be costly, 
l enough. Their Cl 
rn heart; denunciation is, to 
5 brass. They are working 
of the Prince of Peace, and 



quired. Their officers should realize in them- 
selves the ideas of a true Christian civiliza- 
tion. A teacher does more by virtue of what 
he is than of what he says. The most power- 
ful constructive influence is indirect; the 
inner life expands in the right atmosphere 
rather than thftlugh direct pressure. To cre- 
ate auch opportunities the American Mission- 



hool- 

gh to keep them 



institutions 



blished 
rnitude and cost h 
great, but the Associa- 
j tion was wise to concentrate its resources for 
| higher education, in order to secure a higher 
| quality of personal force and stronger mould- 
' ing influences, ns well as the economical ad- 
I vantages of maintaining larger numbers at 

Drill, training, toning up, is the important 
feature in the Association's work; it is mak- 
ing men and women ; it is, I believe, a well- 
balanced, thorough-going system of culture, 
aiming directly at the mark, mingling mental 
with moral and physical training ; satisfied to 
send out graduate teachers as Christians, no 



down ; they call for 
houses, books, and for 
comfortably. 

When it was a question of freedom or slav- 
ery, when North and South were sharing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the profits of slave labor, 
and moneyed interests were too strong for hu- 
manity, it was necessary to denounce the wrong. 
To the Abolitionist the African slave was a 
of I being made in the image of God, bound in 
ve I chains, and bought and sold like cattle ; the 
ia- negro was idealized ; raco differentia were ig- 
nored ; shining characters and their opposites 
were painted on the background of human 
bondage; Uncle Tom showing the possible 
nobility of the negro under the wrongs of slav- 
ery, and Legree illustrating the possible ruin 
of the white man wrought by it. 

To arouse the country, blinded by the love 
of money and of ease, this was necessary. ~ 



not fail for want of effort to restore tho Black 
Laws in South Carolina and elsewhere, nullify 
Bchool ByBtenis, and thrust the black man back 
to his "normal condition." The theory that 
"a black man's inner consciousness is only to 
be reached through his hide " is not fully dis- 
carded, lis success, which I think impos- 
sible, except in South Carolina and in 
some of tho Gulf Stales, would not be a 
reduction of the freedman to peaceful 
;uard over the 
He has been 

not I wonderfully quickened and modified since 
, to I freedom, more by experience than by school 
teaching ; his latent ferocity would inspire a 
war without a battle in which the rifle and 
the firebrand would each do their worst work, 
and desolation would reign. The raceB will 
stand or fall together. 

Men's madness must sometimes be shown. 
Perhaps we shall see illustrated at the South 
the opposite extremes of wisdom and folly in 
dealing with the negro question ; more gener- 
ally a mixture of both. 

General Toomba' silly rant about the "500,- 
000 savages" in Georgia, did not prevent a 
generous Constitutional provision or permis- 
sion for State aid to higher negro education. 

nr. Sears, agent of the Peabody Fund, says 
that in all the State where there has been a re- 
action against education, it has been followed 
by a return to better measures than ever.^ A 
ecneral forward movement at the South is aa- 
° i .. - _ j ii—. „,;n nr. 



sured ; through action and reaction it will go 
on Blowly, surely, and grandly. 

The Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., late Presi- 
dent of Williams College. Massachusetts, re- 
y presents no social prob- 



North and South have atoned for their guilty lem more difhcult than that which now con- 
partnership ; the language of those days is not fronts the peoplo of the Southern States 
the language for to-day. To denounce the After stating the leading facts of the prob 
South as a whole befits only a demagogue. lem, Dr. Hopkins continues^ Is it p. 
In the South, during the past ten yearB, ideas | that from these 
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political state should come ? If it is possible, 
it most be by a combination of intellectual 
and mo nil forces such as the world has never 

Should the general government do its duty 
by the "nation's wards," and good men of all 
sections sinking their partisanship, make, in 
God's name, common cause in behalf of the 
negro race, the end will be reached. 



A writer in the Nation illustrates the 
process of regeneration which is going on 
all over the South of Virginia by describ- 
ing the state of things on two farms which 
he recent^ visited. 

They are two hundred miles apart. On one 
of 2.0U0 acres there were, before the war, 
about 150 slaves of all ages. The owner, at 
emancipation, put them in wagons and depos- 
ited them in 'Ohio. His successor no* works 
the. plantation with twelve hired men, who 
see to his cattle, of which he raises anil feeds 
large herds. His cultivation is carried on on 
shares by white tenants. He has an overseer, 
makes a snug income, and spends a good 
part of his winters in Baltimore and New 
York. He laughs when you ask him if he re- 
gretH slavery. Nothing would induce him to 
take care of 150 men, women, and children, 
furnishing perhaps thirty able-bodied men, 
Uttering the house with a swarm of lazy ser- 
vants, and making heavy drafts on the meat- 
house and corn-crib, and running up doctor's 
bills. The other was owned at the close of 
the war by B regular "Virginia gentleman," 
with the usual swarm of negroes, and who was 
in debt. He sold it to an enterprising young 
farmer from another county, paid his debts, 
and retired to a small place, where, with two 
or three hired men. he makes a living. The 
young farmer, instead of seventy-five slaves, 
works it with twelve hands in the busy season 
and three in winter, is up at five o'clock in 
the morning superintending them himself, 
raises all ruisuble crops and is as intent on the 
markets and the experiments made by his 
neighbors as if he lived in Illinois or the 
C'arse of (iowrie. He was led by Colonel Wait- 
ing's book to trv tile-draining, and made the 
tiles for the purpose on his own land. He 
was so successful that he now manufactures 
and sells tiles extensively 
be difficult to meet at tlx 
land two men with their 
from the old times more e 
more averse to the old pi, 
as far as I could learn or 

specimens of the kind of men who are taking 
possession of the Old Dominion. Their neigh- 
bors consist of three classes: men who had by 
extraordinary exertions saved some or all of 
their land after the war, ami bad by borrow- 
ingorceonomiziii;: managed to stock it, and 
are now prospering by dint of close manage- 
ment and constant attention, on the Northern 
plan; young unci enterprising men who had 
bought :;t low rates from ordinal proprietors 
whom the war left hopeless!; involved, anil 
too old or incapable to recover; anil a sprink- 
ling of Northern and English immigrants, of 
which latter class I shall say something in an- 
other letter, for their history is curious. 



NEWS OF THE MONTH, 

are starving. 

Earthqcaku tn Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas. 

Rtokmr on the Atlantic. One steamer from Liver- 
pool to Boston. Nov. 4. put back on the 16th, reporting 
having encountered seven hurricanes. 

Tub society for Prevention of Crime Is attacking un- 
licensed grogeries in New York City. 

Judoe R. B. Carpenter, of Routh Carolina, has writ- 
ten a letter nrivMng the negroes 'of that State, not to 
emigrate to Mberia, and telling them that if they will 
be frugal and honest they will be best off where they are. 

Thk reports from the Woman's Temperance Union 



Minnesota has r 



Thk railroad traffic managers ( 
le great bulk of aT' " '* 
lints along the lim 



f all railroad accideni 



.nd attribute 



year will reach the 

els, notwithstanding the ravages of the grasshoppers. 

The steamship Mosel which recently sailed for Eu- 
rope, carried out UOO.OftO California salmon eggs. They 
arc put up In lots, and will be distributed in England, 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 

Tne Chines? authorities have officially taken posses- 
sion i>r the niihviv ht'Livcen Wm.sung and Shanghai, 
and stopped all traffic tnereon. 

General Grant has hod a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion in France, both from American residents and 
principal officers of the Government. 
An International Exhibition, under the patronage of the 
Governor '-friti..- C.J.mv. will be opened in Aprilnext, 
with an agricultural departio.oit organized on a large 
scale. Various clasps of art i- ■].■-. will b- include! in 
the exhibition, and facilities will l»> given for their soleH. 

The Russians have captured the Turkish citadel of 
Kara, which is considered the key to Turkey in Asia. 

A new submarine telegraph cable is to be laid frorr 
San Francisco to China and Japan by * 
w n'li Islands. 



Many thousands of dollars have been spent Id dls 
trtbutfng. fre e of charge, Sample Bottles of Borchee's 
German Syri-p to all pans of this country, to those suf 



Hemorrhages, Com 



lion, and othe r throat and Lung Diseai 
dieted might satisfy themselves th. * * 
save them from these fatal dlseai 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly, 
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The Armv Ae.pn .|.ria li-m lull passed House and Sen- 
lite, Sm-emW mil and nth. It places the maximum 
strength <>f tlfe army, a* at present, atlS.OW men. and 
directs that a force suiliei-nt for protection shall be 
placed on the Mexican and Indian frontiers of Texas. 

Daniel W Voohiices (Dem.), appointed by the Gov- 
ernor "f Indiana t-. ^--!i.it..r M. ,!-[,,:, 's v^.unt chair, took 
his seat on Nov. I'.th. 

The decrease of the public debt during the mouth of 
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variety of contents jin.1 th.- same freshness and BUg- 
K'-sllvent-s-s in its fditurial departments now as then.— 
Boston Journal. 
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THE Eighty third Annual Conference of the Meth 
list* Epscopal Church, waft held in Lynchburg, Va., t 
dnJng November 15. 

Rev. T, M. Beolcmnn, Chairman of the Committee 
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Two years ago in the counties of Laurens 
and Edgelield, in South Carolina, the Labor 
League was again organized, but, unaided by 
the courts or Legislature, it was unable to ac- 
complish any of the "reforms" so much de- 
sired by the white citizens. Now, however, 
under the home rule of General Hampton, the 
organization has been revived all over South 
Carolina, and the tone of the local press leaves 
no room to doubt that a determined, and 
probably a successful, effort will bo made when 
tho Legislature re-assembles to have the laws 
governing labor in South Carolina radically 
changed. What the leagues demand— and it 
muBt be remembered tliat they are directed by 
some of the heaviest land-owners and most in- 
fluential men in the State— U, that hereafter 
all agricultural labor shall bo performed under 
contract, eacli violation of which shall bo con- 
sidered a misdemeanor punishable by forfeiture 
of crops or imprisonment, or, still worse, by 
whipping. The leagues will also ask that all 
unemplnyed negroes shrill be declared vagrants 
under the law, and punished either by tho lash 
or imprisonment, and that the same course be 
pursued in regard to all persons found tres- 
passing. Failing in this effort to secure the 
passage of these and similar "reform laws," 
the gentlemen who compose tho leagues have 
agreed among themselves that they will refuse 
to sell or rent land to black men, that they 
will only employ Held hands and other laborers 
at rates of wages to be agreed upon by them, 
that they will employ no servant or workman coaHtk 
without the consent of his former master, and - color 
that no cotton, corn, or other agricultural 
product shall be purchased ■from negroes, un- tlou of 
less such products have been raised upon tho 
land of the purchaser. How absolutely the waM 'lv 
black laborer, under such a system as this, 



with edu 



The School Hoard of the city of Norfolk ha.simr,'ha>ed 
iwo lot* for the erection of two additional wlio-.l 
ingM-orii' for white and the other for colored pupils, 
rhe schools of the city opened this session with a Inrg- 

Tbe total enrollment In the public 
» close of the III 



i first week wai 



are in the white and 4 
High School baa about 100 pupils. 

Oxe member of the new freshman class at Yale is i 
e,.|..r.'d man Mr. Manning. Sons of Mr. Evarta, Mr 
1-Mimirirl Clarencii 



, and ex-President Woolaey 



Howaiid University debt has 
$110,000 to $11,000. 



ed for public school purposes, but not permitted 
nd such schools. 

C'ot-oitED CosVENTioM.— Tlie Colored Educational Con 
■nti.m .if North Carolina was held In Raleigh, lost 

week The (' miimtt >n Resolutions, stating that the 

and act 



venti .n . f North t "arollna was held In Raleigh, lost 
"- on Resolutions, stating 

olored people to think 

for themselves, and to assume the task of moulding 
their own destiny as Citizen-, of th.* .MiuTi.'au Republic 

- " **--*■ --■ '--i, morality and industry must const! 

ieir elevation and prosperity as a peo 



and that educatioi 



The Weekly is the nhlest and most powerful illustrat- 
ed periodical published in this country Its editorials 
ara scholarly *nd convincing, and carry much weight. 

Its illustrations of current events are full and fresh, and 
are prepared by our best designers -Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 

TERMS; 

Poflagf lrreto all Subscriber* In the Vailed Stales 

♦ I 00 includes prep'ayiuent > of t". 8. Postage^by the 



aPKB'B Maoazise, Weekly, and 
for one year. $10 00; or, two of 
lo one address for one year, $7 00 



Bazar, to one address 
Harper's Periodicals, to 



an E.xira wpp or eiuier inc .haoaz-im, ui 
Bazar will be sup}. lied gratis fur every Club of Five 
Sv is-.ru i at as at $-100 eaeb. paid for by one remittance; 
or, Six Copies one year, w ithout extra copy, for $20 00. 
Back Numbers can be supplied at |any time. 
The Volumes of the Weekly commence with the year. 



When no time is mentioned, it will be understood that 
tin- subscriber wi^li.-s to commence with the Number 
next after the receipt of his order. t \ 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's Weekly In neat 
cloth hinding, will lie sept by expn 



vide,! the freight does 



complete Set, 

* of purchaser. 



dollar, for 
" enty-one 
of $5 25 

olume, suitable binding, will 
ipt of $100 each, 
gratis on receipt of 

s received for Harper's Periodicals only, 
are not to copy this advertisement with- 
s order of Harper & Brothers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



_ Twenty-one 

Volumes, sent on receipt of 
per vol., freight at exper" 

Cloth Cases for each t 

be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00 
Indexes to each volume * 



with which th. 
ent condition, 
signs of the tin 



Id in their pr 
Ibyl 



ice prehi 

the growing sentiment of friendship 
the races, the obliteration of 



WINTER-FLOWERING 

PLANTS and BULBS, for Sale-very low. 



would be in the power of Win white employer 
is sufficiently obvious without further com- 
ment.— .Y. Y. Time*. 



and peace; that the colored people 
forts of the Stato press, and the ao- 
•gialature and Stale Kxeeiitive in pro- 
am! eflk-ieut means for the education 
>le of the State. Tho last resolution 
s-cd. and finally defeated; but one 

ir meaning was afterwards intrdfec- 

ed and pas.sed The I un ve I ■ t » i is said U> have lin-n 
co.up.-ed of acliv.-. lntelli--nt and earu-st men but 
if the apparent spirit of par- 



8 dLstinct varieties selected Tea Roses, 

A 

Or H bulbs line Dutch Hyacinths, 



and 1 new variety. 

bulbs, 10 distinct varieties' of selected improved 

Or 100 bulb's" fine Dutch Crocus. 

All Guaranteed True to Name. 
ISy Also on hand, a large assortment or plants, seeds, 
bulb*, and all kinds of tlorists' supplies, for" sale as low 
as anywhere In the United States. 

DAVID BARKER. Seedsman and Florist, ' 

GrcmbonM», «7 Brewer slrteLMorfolk, V«. 



NATIONAL 00TTESE IN OE0S1 



MONTEITH& McNALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATII 



CIIAM.ES DA VIES. LL. D. 



BARNES 1 BRIEF U.S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH *. MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS: 
NORTH END'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'8 GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAEVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "H WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
BARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volnmea. 



Dcicriptive Catalogue of all A. 3. Barnes A Oo's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teacher*' Monthly commands in its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, f| per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orteani. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE CELEBRATED 

FLORENCE 
8EWINC MACHINE. 




or Family use and HanufactoFiiig purposes. The 
ill la the market. In simplicity pi construction 
ircellence of manufacture, perfection of stitch and 
ua in operating It has no ttnml, while Its B» 



only machine 



...... such work. 

The fad that the "Florence" reeds the work to 
the right and left, or toward and from the opera- 
tor glios our patrons a choice between Mn 
aid Bach K««d machines. Examine the "Flor- 
ence" before buying elsewhere, as a faithful com- 
partson will demonstrate Its superiority over all its 
competitors. 



THE FLORENCE HEATER. 





ft Co., 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



OF THX T 

UNITED STATES. 



The only tafe, odorless and durable OH Store for 
all who want Pea*, Moist, Waim Aia In 

BILLS, IliltlMS, B FF ICES. SIBPS, EIIStlUIIIIES, ETC. 

ja~ Oan be naed anywhere, wl^ont connection 



'imm F&QBBItCB @00£t. 




Yeast Powder. 



FAMILIES, HOTEL KEEPERS. FABHEBS, HIIEIIS, 

110 SHIP STEMS, '" 

any other 



Will find this preparation 
Yeast Powder they have i 
nothing but what Is found 1 
and Wheat. Bread made w 
and retains its freshness lc 
other method : it Is Quick, s 
time to 

a a quick oyh 

Flour Is i 
der, and 

a little of this Fowder is used. 



JtfeurTAjft, Corn. Bice 



ustd. It contains 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Siiuie Muhiiie Worm. 

Richmond, Fit, 
Manf's of 
a.l.CMWIU'1 F»Il»T MM*: 

a Timai umWMJ" 
Ml WHAT Ml us, •turn, WU 
■timaut.M. «».;«"»•«• 

•IHIlt, SAW MIllS, CASTIKOS, 

m Bond tor Circular, tf. 




BOOTS AND SHOES! 



o his lance and carefully sek-cled - 



The principles upon which we do business 
to treat all buyers alike by selling at ono 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by eihibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over out own name. 

These are advantages that axe offered by 
other house in New York. 



i i i n as mixed, 

— 3 is economy in lt.aealargo neacentage of 

Idlth! guaranteed to keep gomfmnny'cTi. 
In making Cake fewer eitgs are necessary if 



F»r Sale by ail Grocers. 

lianvfactural by the 

Rumford Chemical Works, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



this stove are better 
when cooked by 



The Florence Steel Skates. 



ZELL'S 

iNCYCLOPEDIA. 



Shoes orpine 

Boast Oity-mado wor-lat, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other (roods in 
v slore will be sold lower than ever, m consideration 
the Ume«. Please irhre me a call and see for your- 
sel'es Ladles' and geutlcnen's work made to order, 
(U „1 -,.,^1!.; :i.-.vtl>- done. 

M'NIELL. HAMPTON, VA. 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

Bend for Circulars, or Oall at 
Office, 689 Broadway, A. Y. 



BOOK of universal knowledge In the language 
Now In course of publication. sPECIMhN with 
map Bent for 20 eta. Carlvasscrs who wish terms 
anil territory will please address the Publishers. 
T. KLW00D 7.KLL. DAVIS A Co., Phlladelpbla. 




Manufactured by 

THE FLDRENGE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

riortmoo, Mmb. 

39 Union Square, Hew York, 

476 Washington St., Boston, 

66 Lake Street, Chicago 
19 Hew Montgomery Street, San Franoisoo. 
Send for Circulars. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(successor to fordes a bctt.) 
■ AMr*CTHEM' AM1T, IMP01TE* AM D IIUU l< 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AHD MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTINC, PACKIMC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 

NUTS AHD WASHERS, 
•bm Grooda, o*o., *o., 
Ho. 5 Market Square, Norfolk Va. 




We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAK, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR 


Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

KT, 




Thcodorlck A. Williams. Wm. (J. Dloksoa 

t. a. williams & co. 
Wholesale Grocers, 

e©MKt83t@IHI MERCHANTS, 

2*4 Roanoke Square. Norfolk, Va. S-t 

PAINT YOUR WSlNGST 

The Hew York Enamel Paint -ill not only beantify your building, 
but preserve them. 

It is made of Pure Lead Zinc and LinBeed Oil, and is prepared ready 
for use a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 

M » en cMS so^7M ta »n. fre< on application, our 
white as well as colors, has no superior for outside or inside work. 
Best of references given. AddreBS 

Hew York Bnamel Paint Co., 
178 PRIXCE ST.; Jfew York. 



Broadway and Grand Strrkt, 
Broadway and W. 
NEW YORK. 



BBVUN ft CO 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



ft 
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SOUTfiERN WORKMAN. 



orhman, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 



RICHARD TOIJKArl, f % d{ ""*?} 
J. P. B. MARSHALL, ) CommUtM - 



Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



# 



Spoclm, 

should be 

registered letters 
in full, and nami 

State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further iuformation. address 



copies sent upon application, 
safety, it is important that money 
"** by chocks, Post-office orders, or 
Write plainly ; give name 
of Post-office, County, and 



may tome of the suggestions ol President 
Hayes in his recent Message in respect to 
national education. 



J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butinm Managtr. 

HAMPTON, JANUARY, 1878. 

; 

PBEMIUM. 



It stands per 1,000, white, 14.28; cojortd, 
18.88. In Mobile, in the name Slate, the mor- 
tality of the colored whs just aliout double the 
rate among the whites. New Orleans for 
187S gives the record of 25.45 for the death- 
rate of the whiles, to 30.00 for that of the 
colored. The Registrar of Charleston, whnee 
statistics in this matter run hock for several 
years, sums them up, not in the form of per- 
centages, but of average longevity. Thus, he 
■ states that in that city the average deration of 
From and after November, 1875, on re- lift for white people is thirty-eight j? 
eeipt of one dollar, one year's subscrip- three months: of colored people, only 
lion to the Southern Workman, we will ' four 3"°™ and four months." 
send to any one who shall forward fine \ Against the conclusions thus „ 
cents, for postage, a neat pamphlet in- i is the fact that the body of the 
titled " Cabin and Plantation Songs, as ! population is outside of cities i 
Sung by the Hampton Students," con- statistics do not as yet indicate 
taining 82 pages of original negro music, \ dency of the rural class. Many c 
tortA words in dialect. i servers believe that the decrease is 
27iese songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. ! but equally good authorities asi 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred contrary. No conclusion is satisfactory | 
concerts, throughout the United States, but we incline to the belief that the col-' 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The ' ored race will at least bold its own, be- 
boolcs are sold at forty cunts apiece cause in the corresponding class of whites 
! in all cities there is great mortality. It 



adopt a theory which indicated that in j While self-dependence and sclf-rovero- 1 defects in matter, of d,.t„;i Zni i o 
slavery the Atrican found his only chance Iment are teaching them many lessee .uulcTto "™ JhTfufllrSj,! ', T, w"" 
of existence, and therefore his' normal it is at no small cost. They 3 T Con Stat, Cta ^ t 
condition, and that therefore his best a system of influences and opportunity ! pnUCota^i^.TS, itSS 
Mend i are not those who would thrust which the kind interest of a few friends at alum will make savh, " of $100 OOOan 
T? to f^;' omand .t°J c ! true " ' 1 - "le North, together with State aid in ' nttally. The recent .a"™ ' drink," to 

But recently published facts seem to some cases, 1ms already provided for ; exneeted win, ,.»,,„ „ 
confirm these Southern, prophecies. The | a comparatively small milnbcr. The UoaTHtoW CTJETS SK 
general government still ignores its duty : yearly. 

to the nation's wards. Wc hope, something Governor Kemper opposes with the 
greatest vigor and ability the proposed 
efforts to nullify the ''Funding Bill." lie 
discusses the re-adjustment of the debt. 
| He says : " So soon as the State shall 

.exceeds that of the white race. In Washing"'. ] proceed to pay, as it can, full current in- 

ton, for instance, whero the negroes have en- I The ednentioo nmWI for n„. I te ™ st on debt J SO goon as Its anility 
joyed longer and more privilege, than in most ! va . n of the colored n l. Z „i X I i aml its wi " to t0 " ,i " ue ««* ">'! payment 
southern cities, the death-rat "per 1.000 in the 31 L I r , t i at 8llal1 h " made evident to , the financial 

year 1876 was for the white., 26.587; for the : \? u f™ un P" 'i' wno . U ' ran g c of I'fe : I world, I have assurances that ti 
colored, 49.294; and for the previous year it I that al,ns a foundation of good habits 
was a little wont for the black.. In Balti- ani ' "ound principles ; that" considers 
more, a very healthy city, the total death-rate the details of each- day ; that enjoins, in 
for 1875 was 21.67 in 1,000, of which the i respect to diet, regularity, proper selection 
henhfi ?Tm I? ; 80, -n ,o"'" re<1 ' UA i. Ina [ an(i lf"d cooking; in respect to habits 
healthier tittle city still, Chattanooga, Tcnn., suitable elotliin" exorcise clcmlm,.™ „r 
the statistics of the last five years give the *„ "„ cininn cxei else cleanliness of 
death-rate of the whites at 19 9; of the col 1 T ' 9 UB J? crg i ventilation, also in- 
ored, 87. The very best showing for the I.t- ' (I ,". S y 1 "'' fl; and ' ln res P«* to all 
ter, singularly enough, is made in Sclina, Ala. tl'inga, intelligent practice and self-re- 



country is startled at the revelation. 

We quote from the Boston Journal : 

' ' Nearly all the statistics relating to the sub- 
ject, now accessible, are those coming from the 
larger Southern cities, and these would seem 
to leave no doubt that in such centres of pop- 
ulation the mortality of the colored greatly 



straint— especially in respect to the 
ployment of '•conjure" ioctors and the use 
of quack mcdicit 
taught in board 
peusablc to the s 
that more board 
that tin 



may be negotiated at four, 
in a sum sufficient for retir'ino- the whole 
of the debt." 

In reference to re-adjustment, the 6ov- 
ernor uses the following eloquent worUs: 
"The broadest and highest considerationl 
only must rule this whole question. 

"The credit of the State ami the credit of 
the citizen are parts of one whole and neither 
can long exist without the other. The gov- 
ern, nent is but the reflex of the people. The 
Such ways can be best I cha— 



hools. it is indis- 

of the colored race "" " 

. tools beopened, and S 

n existence be placed on nn ,i 



.dividual cut 



With this issue the "Southern Work- 
man" enters its 



would be interesting to know the death- 
rate among the poor whites of Washington, 
Richmond and Charleston, whose dying 
out lias never been hinted at. 

offset by its benefit' in various ways to the : , T '", " Cgro is P rolia ° The phenomena 
Hampton Institute. The monthly edition °, ' race : > T" as one sees among 

to now 1000 copies, not quite half of which paying Polynesian tribes, are not 
are sent to payi,, 2 subscriber, North and , am ° "f . Uuira " C '" lllren ^"bundnnt 
South ; the rest go to contributors to the I aml h ™ lt c,t - v and •»»»*?■ Tllc I**- 
school, to friends of the freedmcn in this t'!"" 1 ' 08 do not scem (le9t "V'< 1 f° d " yoking; 
and other countries, to exchanges to col- i , ° y ?' e ? ..""mcrous, frisky, bcalthy 
ored men and teachers unable to pay and C , S ? °' unrall ' n g hun >or and appetite, as 
to School officers and representative men. , U " ' aS "-{«»-?. o»" «*. the sorc-spot- 
1 _ «. men. 8earee Hawaiian child whose race is 



solid foundations. These will create a 
class or guild who will be a nucleus of civ- 
ilization. 

it is important that the teachers of colored 
common schools be fitted and enjoined to ! 1 
give to their pupils instruct! 
tails and duties of daily living Much 
be done to popularize right hygienic ideas, 
and sound ideas generally, but only by the 
grentcst patience and perseverance. 

The missionary workers of the world, 
believing that their work was the care of 



• (£"»!•• 
ttejy ttpo 



enterprise, 
ent of tin 

degree 



■.lit. 



the develop- 
nmunity de- 
redit, 
State 
ost of 



ts faith e: 
pita], prostrating' enterprise, im- 
its people, and drying up the 
s revenue. The presi rvation of a 
ment of State pride and honor is 
in the de- 1 " ,e buhvark ut fre e institution.. It is the 
cheapest defence of order, the surest means of 
staying .vice ana crime, mid of giving purity 
and prosperity to the people and the govern- 
ment. The loss of that sentiment brings with 
it the saddest of all calamities for a State— the 

,:. : , „" m^v V reZn^r^r ,eSt,y " <Iv0 ™ te9 

have., we think, by too little attention to ; Sur^T, ^ J sys'emof s'tfte 

pineal matters, sometimes made mis- book-keepinA caUed fTt oS wtuM 

Tio. =„i r ;..,„i .. a e ' i L dismiss many of the present half-em- 

•billtv to e Tnre 3 e « ^r,i„ a or°"i' T W ^° Se r ' l0J ' ed f ° rCe " nd ^ e bett " r re9ults - ». 
ability to endure the strain ot civilization would dispense with county judges He 

!L^°5l!!:^°ll!^_^^ C ? n8tanU y ! «»d. fault with thelaw whicVconlfgnsmen 



. — - - j. uiicis lautt. wtr.;; rue taw w nc h coiisi.M^ P 

t£ T*^to^£tS*Z* i° tbe ^^tinry at great expense to the 
KK3 P h i M |-« do «rin<» as^eariuialiji^n-^sente who conld ^ sraD1]rilv d j 
forced as that of the higher life, to which n™,.i»i„ n..„i.i,^ n.. „. ...... 



to which pensively punished. He says that the 
lioth are lunatic asyiums are encumhen " 



the bodily life to conditional. 

men „°? the^'oM 'T i""""', 00 ''' UeV . oted of "inll7[uuacy; "a^d" w^te puUic' '^y 
men of the noblest type have sometimes in needless transportation el ar^es 
been saddened at the decay of the people 
for whose salvation they have labored 
with lire-long faithfulness. Does not ex- 
perience suggest that missionary work 
in the South and elsewhere should be should y 



thoroughly practical, that it should attack, 
with 



>"itli cases 



transportation charg. .. 
He thinks that the entire judicial sys- 
tem needs revision, that the tax oitier- 
sonal property should yield three timp as 
much as it does, and that the oyster-Tjeds 
enue. 



He makes the f 



; statement that 



y gor not heretofore thought nec- before the war, when Virginia was twice 
, the minor faults of daily lile a8 rich as now onfi , . b 011(! . tbird 

aoral.ly is often the result of herd- the annual cost of the State iovernmen 



The good-will so general and hearty in £™ m „,V 
this State towards the Hampton Institute i aoomea essury 

and its graduates is in some measure due | ~ | . Immorality ,s .men cne result ot hem- the annual cost of the State government 

to the Southern \Vorkman," which has The figures above given are ominous ln g ,n one roora . vhen the occupants, had ; was i ess than $590 000 
been recognized, even by a leading Demo- >nd are food for thought. There is no i they known or cared enough about it,; The expenditure for the past eisrbt years 
cratic paper as a proper guide and advis- source whatever of a suitable supply in would have adopted a decent mode of life. h a9 averaged $1 058 976 yearly 
er of the colored people. j lieu of negro labor. The large, low, j A P ure family lile, which is the central | Governor Kemper's most ble and 

It asks the continued support of sub- swampy, malarial, but highly productive '■ P° int of a true civilization, can be promot- 1 thorough discussion of State affairs closes 

scribcrs and their co-operation in extend- area of the South would become almost a j cd both through the illumination of souls I thus, 

ing its circulation among the deserving desert without it. ! and by the direct teaching of and persua- 

poor and others of the South, and the rich The successful Southern farmer knows B '°" to better habits and methods, 
and influential of the North; that the former that he has the best labor in the world, i Tlle wrong should lie taken hold of at 
may have disinterested counsel and inform- : The negro is important to the country's 1 its roots. The conditions of vice are as 
ation, and that the latter may read what prosperity, j great, an evil as vice itself. 



thy of 

If in 
.•qua! to 



brave young colored men and women are 
doing for themselves and their people, and 
be influenced to help them; and, that by be- 
coming self-supporting, the Southern 



The decrease of the race would be a se- The causes that affect the continuance 

rious matter in many ways j it would de- of the negro race cannot be overcome by 

stn y their morale. Young colored men, merely supplying them with school-hous 
seeing no future, 



"If my official service has been wt 
Virginia, then it shall speak for itself, 
aught I have been unfaithful 
the high trust which a generout 
niitted to my charge, then no words of ingen- 
ious defence or apology can change faultstnto 
virtues. All I know, and all I dare affirm, is 
that, having stood steadfast against every op- 
forwhat I have adjudged to be truth 
deliver into the 



re, without hope, enthusi- j antidiuretics. Church membership to a poser for what I have 
Workman may bring its resources dis- asm, or esprit de corps, would gradually g 00<i 8 'g n > but no guarantee of their pre- ?„ ' „, 3"' . '""'""/ ,.'. nl ? . l " e 

counted by no adverse balance, to the degenerate ; there would be an appalling servation. To these should be added in- = K3S ^o^SM&hmi.Kuv" 
support of good work in the South. We number of worthless blacks, mere drift- structton and training upon the whole | tog its purity or it. traditional ulorv." 
urge our friends each to do a little to build wood, creatures who would cure only for fauge of daily life. 



up this paper, if judging from this and 
other numbers they think it. deserving 
enough. 



only 

day; free as, American citizens 
are, vo rise as high or sink as low as they 
should choose. 

A phenomenon of a decreasing race is 
the more rapid mortality of the women. 
Is the colored race dying out? Ac- The male Sandwich Islanders are becom- 
corriing to the census of 1870 it had, dur- ing lawless and violent from the scarcity 
ten years, increased a of females. The disproportion and the 
r cent , in spite of war, difficulty are increasing, making infinite 



• Governor Kemper has been Goi 
We have received the Annual Report ° f , tl,e e "t're State, not of his party 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- T A°. nsaDd9 . of Hepublic 
tion of this State, an account of which 
will be given in ou-r next issue. 
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at his continuance in office another four 
years and gladly vote for him. He has 
stood steadily for the right, and, while he 
lost temporarily a certain party popular- 
ity because of his unyielding fairness and 
broad statesmanship, he has gained uni- 



want, suffering and wide-spread ruin perplexity and trouble. [ The recent message of G„. 

throughout the South. This is natural. There would probably ! Kem)>er to the Legislature of V 

Learned Southerners have, from time be'a terrible time with the colored people his last. " " ' t with the good-wishes of all his'fellow-citf- 

to time, solemnly asserted the decrease in the advanced stages of decay. I He states that, the whole of the public j zens. His interest in etlucntion has be -n 

ot the race from the neglect of in- Tho statistics of the next census will be debt of Virginia, including principal and special, and his kind good-will to the col- 
lants am or the sick, and from other , of deep interest with respect to the negro ' all arrears of interest, is>33.538,960 00. ored people, constant and genuina 
causes chiefly negrp improvidence. race. Humanity, patriotism and relig- , He is convinced that the g/neral features i With such Governors, Virginia would 
iNorthern readers have usually supposed ion, demand attention to the well-being of of the present revenue system, if untouch- ' soon take a proud place among her sister 
that these gentlemen were very willing to^ this race. « I ed, merely corrected as to certain patent : States. 
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Wk call special attention to the broad- 
side of letters from Hampton graduates 
on anotlier page. Such letters, which we 
have been for several years in the habi:. of 
giving to our renders, have proved, as we 
are satisfied by abundant evidence, one of 
the most interesting departments of our 
paper, valuable to it and the school and 
their common cause. To be put into di- 
rect communication with the work they 
help support is desirable for all the prac- 
tical friends or the frcedman, and there is 
no other way so natural and effective as 
this ; it is even better than a flying visit. 
Unaffected and simple in style, and rich 
in experience, these letters reflect the con- 
dition of tlietfrcedmen, and of the whites, 
too, by whom they are surrounded, as far 
as these are related. They are pictures 
from the field by " our own artists." >V al- 
uable as they are, we could not afford to 
use them at the cost of injury to their 
authors. But the letters themselves could 
not heli) showing it. They are a test del- 
icate as an electroscope, and satisfy us 
that practically no such injury results 
from their publication. Their readers will 
a<ree with us that they are as simple and 
unaffected now as at first. This is their 
chief charm, resulting chiefly from the 
fact that they are written in the freedom 
of friendly correspondence, without that 
consciousness of writing for the press 
which is fatal to simplicity in immature 
writers. Out of the great number re- 
ceived, it is almost never that we find one 
spoiled by sucli consciousness. There is 
a general understanding among our grad- 
uates, Hint extracts from their letters may 
now and then be published, so that no 
confidence is betrayed by this use of them. 
Indeed, they read each other's letters with 
interest ; but there are so many to choose 
from thai one seldom sees himself in 
print, and names are usually suppressed, 
and all the address but the State. Cor- 
rections are made only of occasional errors 
of grammar or spelling, never of matter 
or expression. But they speak for them- 
selves, and with these precautions and ex- 
planations, we feel more than justified in 
giving them to our readers. 




On Tuesday, October 30lb, the Revs. John 
Slattery aud B. Proth took their departure 
from this college for tho negro mission of the 
United States, and at the same time the Ilev. 
A. Muller started for India. Since the first 
departure, in November. 1871, whoa Dr. 
Vaughan brought his first four young mission- 
aries to .Maryland, in response to the earnest 
appeal of the American biBliops assembled in 
the second Plenary Council of Baltimore, the 
work of evangelizing the negroes has steadily 
progressed. It has not, however, developed 
itself as rapidly as its founder had hoped; for 
iph's missionary fathe" '" 



gathered a few thousands of negroes into the 
one fold by their labors in Baltimore, Marl- 
boro, Louisville, and Charleston, they cannot 
forget there are upward of 4,000,000 of blacks 
who, for tho most part, remain uncvange'.ized. 

41 Many more missions are to be founded; 
many more schools, and some orphanages, 
etc., are to he founded before the wishes of 
the founder of St. Joseph's College arc in any 
way realized. A deep conviction remains 
with many that the evangelizing of the colored 
race can be done most efficiently by a society. 
Many heroic efforts have indeed been made on 
behalf of the freedman, but these efforts have 
in many instances died away with the death 
of the originators. On the other hand, a so- 
ciety never dies; hence it is more likely, under 
God's blessing, to succeed j for when a mem- 
ber is removed through sickness, death, or 
unfitness, he may bo easily replaced by another 
who will carry on the work. For this reason, 
viz., to fill up the ranks of the little band of 
St. ' Joseph's missionaries, have these two 
fathers been sent, and next year they will be 
followed by five or six others." 

The description of a' brilliant ceremony 
of consecration follows, and the address 
to the missionaries by Bishop Patterson, 
which is eloquent and Christian. After 
it, tbecorrespondent says, — 

"The Fathers took the vow'of obedience to 
the Bishop of Salford, Superior (Jener.il of St. 
Joseph's Society. The two missionaries to 
the negroes added a secoud, by which they 
pledged themselves before God to be the ser- 
vants of the colored people and to accept no 
work or dignity which might interfere with 
thcii 



tune by his own industry, skill and thrift, and 
who possesses the esteem of alt who know 
him. Who the Rev. Edward P. Humphrey. 
D.D, LL.D., may be, we know not; but it ap- 
pears that he is the writer of an article ' On 
the Color Qucstiun in the United States,' 
whorein he advises our colored citizens to take 
themselves off to Africa and live there by 
themselves. Mr. Downing tpkes the liberty 
of demonstrating the folly and cruelty of this 
advice, and he docs his work thoroughly. 
Here is a specimen of his style: 

"'Reverend and dear Doctor, permit me 
in concluding to sum up the substance of your 
letter 
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We give below an exact copy of a let- 
ter from a County Superintendent of 1 
Schools in Virginia (only suppressing one 
name), having the writer's permission to j 
use it thus. We gladly avail ourselves of 
the opportunity to lay it before our read- 
ers. Such spontaneous testimony cannot 
but gratify and encourage all friends of 
the Hampton School, and the work for 
which it exists. — 

Newbf.kn, Va., flfiw. 24, 1877. 
James O'Keake. Esq., 

. Dmr Sir:— 

Enclosed is 

a letter from — i . colored teacher, ed- 
ucated at the "HamptOi Normal" school. 
I have no doubt but that he will give satisfac- 
tion, and would advise you to secure his ser- 
vices without .delay. I have instructed him 
to wait until he receives information from you 
in reference to salary, length of term, etc. 

I have had some experience with the "Hamp- 
ton Graduates," and have almost invariably 
found them thoroughly trained for their work, 
quick and zealous in the discharge of every 
duty, and setting an example to the majority 
of whV.e teachers in the admirable dildpmt of 
their schools. 

I will warrant vou that is neither 

preaeJier nor politician, but a teachek in so far 
as skilled instructors can make him one. ■ 

Write to him without delay as he will not 
long remain unemployed. 

Respectfully. W. W Wvson, 

1 Co. Scrr. 



We a're often asked what amount of 
influence the Roman Catholics are exert- 
ing in the South among the freedmen. 
There seems to be a general bazines3 of 
ideas in regard to it, with a general im- 
pression that they are making or medi- 
tating some great effort to proselyte the 
Negroes. Official information is the best, 
and perhaps such inquirers will be inter- 
ested in the following quotation from the 
Catholic Review of Nov. 24th, a promi- 
nent organ of the church, published in 
New York City :— 

"A special correspondent of The Catholic 
Reciew who has witnessed the recent departure 
from St. Joseph's College, Mill Hill, London, 
of missionaries for our colored brothers in the 
Southern States, thus describes that most in- 
teresting ceremony :— 



If the idea were merely to establish a j 
new religious faith amone the negroes — 
as possibly it may be with the missiona- 
ries themselves, — we would only say, first, 
that it is not likely to be very successful, 
and second, that to what extent it could 
succeed, it might not do any great harm. 

We believe that there is great uncharity 
and wrong in the wholesale denunciations 
of Roman Catholics in which some Pro- 
testants indulge. There is enough Chris- 
tianity in Bishop Patterson's consecration 
sermon to inspire these missionaries with 
i apostolic zeal, enough in the religious 
1 teachings of his church to save souls, and 
a great deal of wisdom in its methods 
from which Protestants might take les- 
sons. The errors and superstitions which 
overload it are perhaps not more fatal to 
the souls of its believers than other super- 
stitions and errors they might exchange 
for these. 

We do not believe there is much in the 
forms of Romanism to attract the freed- 
man. His instinct for the beautiful and 
dramatic, strong as it is, is less strong 
than his instinct for spontaneous emo- 
tional expression. The informal demon- 
strations and excitements of a Methodist 
camp-meeting will always be more at- 
tractive to his soul than the most gorgeous 
of rituals. He wants to do his own pray- 
ing and shouting. 

But the chief significance and motive of 
this Roman Catholic movement are not 
religious but political. The Romish 
Church is always and everywhere a great 
political organization. It believes in the 
union of Church and State, with Church 
on top. While the Negro was a slave, 
nothing was heard of this care for his 
soul. Now that he has a vote Rome wants 
it To get it, with the shrewdness for 
which she is famous, she approaches him 
on the side she finds most vulnerable—his 
sensitiveness on the question of caste. 
Another number of the Catholic Review 



- - saying that a clas 
hen the first opportunity is given them, 
you say, "rising apace in the scale of 
encc.Jielf respect, sound morality, and j 
the religious sentiment and life." Yet they , 
must go to an ignorant, soul-dejecting, hea- 
then-killing land, because they,, to use your 
words, will be "stung" by Christians, by the 
civilized in a Christian land ; that they will 
in this land of school-houses, of Bibles and of 
churches, with all the astonishing virtues true 
of the struggling class, he the subject, from 
high and low, of "slights," "indignities." 
and a "freezing exclusion," which civilized 
Christian Americans " will strongly enforce. 
Verily, the colored man is needed in America 
as a missionary.' 

"Mr. Downing has touched the thing with 
I the point of a needle. Protestant Christian- 
', ity— the Christianity represented by the Rev. 
Edward P. Humphrey is a sham; Catholic 
Christianity is genuine. The one is narrow 
and clannish ; the other is— Catholic. At the 
altars of the Catholic Church all men are equal 
— prince and peasant, white and black. Mr. 
Downing points out with force in his letter 
that our colered citizens do not hanker after 
any social recognition other than that to which 
their education and character may entitle 
them. Their political rights are assured to, 
them ; the Catholic Church gives them their 
religious rights; what else they want they 
will win for themselves o, do without it." | 
This sounds well, but people who have 
I lived at the North surrounded by the race 
which represents the Romish faith in the 
I United States, and are familiar with the 
! sort of fraternal feeling it has for its "col- 
ored brethren " (that is not what it calls 
them), will read this gush of sentiment 
• with a smile ; and remembering with some 
! distinctness, a time not very far back 
1 when New York streets ran with Negro 
' blood, and a Negro orphan asylum burned 
to ashes, under the Tury of a Catholic mob, 
' will ask themselves what this sudden ac- 
cess of brotherly love means. 

It means that there is a large political 
1 cat in the meal, and the sooner his claws 
' are discerned the better. And it suggests 
to Protestant churches which may have 
furnished the text for Dr. Humphrey's 
advice and Mr. Downing's letter,, that if 
they are not willing to sacrifice as much 
of caste distinctions as Rome will for the 
sake of their colored brethen, they are 
holding open the door for her to enter 
in and occupy the land. 



tions as will in the future secure to the class 
he represents, the bmin power that will com- 
mand the attention of the world. 

" Nor let any of u>: despise this work of lay- 
ing foundations. There is as much glory to 
be attached to it as can possibly be attached 
to any other. Tho fact is, the gh ry for any 
generation, is to do the work given it to do. 
It may entail poverty, suffering and even 
death, but if we would be heroes in the fight 
of life, do it. 

"Let us then accept our work, resolving 
1 that the foundations we lay for our children 
and our children's children should be so 
broad, and wide, and deep, as will compel 
them to rise up and call us blessed." 

That a prominent colored editor should 
face the true work before his race with 
such thoughtful, brave, clear-headed dis- 
cernment, is a most hopeful sign for it. 
Well may he call that work as glorious as 
I any other can be. It is the work of the 
Pilgrim fathers, the work of the pioneers 
of every race that has become great. We 
are what our fathers lived and died to 
I make us. Our children will reap what we 
may sow. 



FARMING IN TIDE- WATER VA. 
An exceptionally good manager who re-, 
sides in Norfolk and has varied business 
interests in die city, and at the same time 
carries on three farms in the adjoining 
county, on the share system mainly, told 
us that he found his crops paid him a bet- 
ter interest than any other species of in- 
vestment. His rule is not to touch poor 
land at any price. 

Good land can be bought in this vicini. 
ty at $10 per acre by any shrewd buyer. 
Southern hostility to* Northern settlers is 
rapidly becoming a mere bugbear. The 
man who will buy only good land here, 
and not more than he lias means to manage, ' 
I has vast advantage over farmers farther 
North, for mixed farming in summer, and 
fattening stock in winter. 

The mean temperature during the six 
coldest months averages 48 ; the ther- 
mometer seldom sinking below 20 ° . 
No large expense is therefore necessary for 
building warm basements or furnishing 
carbonaceous food to keep animals from 
freezing. Cattle from the back country 
where they are raised without much ex- 
pense, on the reeds, are to be had,- deliver- 
ed at the Hampton farm, weighing from 
5 to 10 hundred pounds, at two and a-half 
to three and a-hall cents per pound, live 
weight. Grain is as cheap as in New Eng- 
land, and the cow pea, cut before maturity 
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ble substitute for hay, requiring only four 
months from the time of sowing till use, 
aud yielding per acre as much value in 
food as timothy at the North. Clover 
' does well for two or three years, but runs 
out. 

The demand for properly fattened beef 
and mutton for the markets at Norfolk, 
Old Point, &c, is not at all supplied from 
local sources. Fattening is not under- 
EN00URAGING. stood nor practiced generally, and the 

. n best beef comes from Richmond, via the 
From a well-known clergyman in Bos- Jameg River n„ ei am i cos ts $2.50 per head 
ton, Mass.: — f ov transportation. Cattle in Norfolk 

" I enclose my subscription for the South- 
kun Workman to November. 1878, -a capital 
oaper; every number is a missionary. 
F "' "Henry W. Foote." 



" 'The broad, brotherly and catholic spirit 
of the Roman Church toward all who join her 
fold is attracting many colored persons. Their 
union with this Church strikes a killing blow 
against color Caste in America.' We find 
these remarkable sentences in a very able let- 
ter addressed by George T. Downing to the 
Rev. Edward P. Humphrey, D.D., LL.D. 
Who George T. Downing is we ueed scarce y 
tell: he is a colored man well and widely 
known as one who has acquired a large for- 



lN THE Christian Recorder of Nov. 
29th the well-known organ of the Colored 
M E. Church, edited by Rev. B. T. Tan- 
ner, I). D., we find the following vigor- 
ous and remarkable editorial : 
' "The utmost any colored mta of to-day can 

eSlHiis'son'or more probably his grandson, 
! to become distinguished. As for himself, he 
must be satisfied to remain almost, if not alto- 
gether unknown. And wherefore ! For the 
reason that his past ancestry has not heen ot 
i the kind, as to insure in him high thinking 
aud polished doing. Coming of a generation 
1 of servants and slaves, the atmosphere in 
which he was born aud reared has been alto- 
gether destructive of that, (he world will 
Bare to have survive ; much less to have hon- 
ored. Say what you will, there is a certain 
kind of transmission of intellect from the 
father to the son. If not the transmission of 
intellect w *c, it is certainly the transmission 
of those helps and agencies by which intellect 
is developed, and so becomes the/power we 
find it But for the colored man it conies not 
per «, neither in the shape of helps; conso- 
I quently he has it not. Therefore the work of 
the present generation is to lay such founda- 



market are worth three to four cents on 
foot, and beef sells from the stalls at fifteen 
cts. for choice cuts. Before the war the 
swamps used to be full of branded cattle 
running almost wild, winter and summer. 
Thefts now discourage the Southern farm- 
er of the old school from this method of 
raising beef, and he knows of no other. 
Stall feeding, and the English style of 
feeding sheep on turnips are unknown 
arts. 

An acre of land properly enriched will 
produce three heavy and valuable crops in 
a season; viz: early potatoes, corn and 
cow peas, or turnips. Wo believe that 
with our long season, no acre in New 
England can be made to produce as much 
cattle food in one year as a selected acre of 
our sch.ol farm. To all Northern farmers 
of means we would say consider theBe 
things, and come spy out the land, and see 
if we have not understated the inducements 
to employ the cheap Jabor of Virginia, 
rather than the omniscient blunderers 
from Castle Garden. 



Dr. Rkynolos, the temperance lecturer 
says that six hundred of the ablest physi 
cions of the land testify that since they have 
stopped giving alcohol as a rued cine, the; 
have had much better success with thei 
patients than before. 
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LETTERS FSOM - HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

The Hampton Normal School, now in 
the tenth year of its existence, has two 
hundred and twenty graduates, eighty- 
eight per cent, of whom have become teach- 
ers. Witii most of these the school has 
kept up constant communication, both 
through the Southern Workman which is 
Bent to all whose address is known, and 
by frequent correspondence. - 

These graduates' letters, fresh from the 
field, supply the most direct, and graphic 
information that can be obtained of the 
condition of the freedmcn and freedmenls 
schools in the regions from which they 
come. In publishing them, we believe 
that we are doing a service to all classes 
of our readers. 

We begin the year with a particularly 
rich selection, and shall have fresh ones 
to offer from month to month, as hereto- 
fore. 



to Africa and give my life for the Master's 
cause. I hope you will write me as often as 
you have time. For you know, When one gets 
so far from home, it is always a pleasure to 
hear from some dear friend. I shall of 
course have to drop some of my correspond- 
ents, but I want to correspond with you all 
the time. My address will be Mendi .Mission, 
near Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
I feel that I am to do some good in the world, 
though it be in a land that is forgotten by 
many. I believe that Qod will bbas it even 
there. This will be the last letter I shall he 
able to write before we sail. 

Yours truly, . 

Ackrei, E. White. 



2 little boy and tho 



A good friend of the school allowB 
to publish the following letters from two 
of its graduates. The first from a young 
woman who has been teaching for sev 
eral years with success; the second from 
the young man who has just gone as 
missionary to Africa. i • 

, Va., May OfA, 1877 

Dear Miss — / 

Your welcome letter received 
April, deserved a more prompt reply, but I 



too busy to write until now, 
don't know how to thank you for the nice 
package you sent me and my pupils. I have 
read a part of the books with great interest 
and delight, the few spare minutes I have 
had before and after school hours. 

You would feel richly paid, could you have 
seeu, or could you even feel, how delighted 
the scholars were with the tracts, and what nice 
care they take of them. They are perfectly 
carried away with. the "Child's Question Book." 
They do answer the questions so nicely. I use 
it as a kind of dessert after 1 am through with 
the Bible lessons, and you ought to see how 
they smile all over their faces when it is time 
for " Our Questions," as they call the exercises. 
I use the Sunday-school paperB from Hampton, 
edited by Miss Harold. As a help, 1 take "The 
Sunday-school Times" published in Philadel- 
phia. .. It is very fortunate for me that the 
"Southern Workman" and. "The Sunday- 
school Times" are getting out the same lessons, 
2d Book of Kings. Do you think I am using 
suitable questions and helps? I am obliged to 
take question papers Mint have the lessons all 
written out, because my pupils have no Bibles. 
I have only seen two Bibles beside my own 
since I came to this place. I have fastened up 
the texts you sent me, and you can't imagine 
what a cheerful looking little school room I have 
got. Nearly all the children have learnt by 
heart the " Rules for doing good." Even the 
little ones who cannot read, can repeat them 
from hearing the large scholars read them so 
often. Now I shall be glad, if they will put 
them into practice — for I think the good 
of knowing how to do right, is in doing it. It is 
worth little to know all the safe paths and nev- 
er walk in them. I don't think it is worth 
while for me to say anything about my day 
Bchool, as you see so many letters from other 
Hampton graduates. 

May be I ought to tell you about one of my 
classes, (I say ought, because I feel proud of it) 
which numbers about eighteen or twenty, aver- 
age age seven years; came to me when* I lirst 
opened, which was the 26th of last February. 
They did not know their A, B, C's. Now they 
can reao quite well in the 2d Header, spell in 
two syllables, can count and make all the fig- 
ures from one to one hundred, and some of them 
can do sums in addition. Don't you think this 
is pretty well? 

Shall be glad to hear from you at any time, 
when you have time to write. 

Y^ur friend, L. 



N. Y., Sept. 18, 1877. 

My dear Friend: 

Your kind letter gave me much 
pleasure. I shall do as you asked me to, that 
is, take it with me to Africa. Not only that 
one, but all you have written me on the sub- 
ject. My time in America is very near out, 
our day for sailing being the 24th. We shall 
have our parting. meeting in Brooklyn, next 
Sunday, and leave the next day. Uev. Mr. 
Snelson, our minister, has gone home to bring 
his family. He has a wife and three children. 
Dr. James has a wife and two children, mak- 
ing the number of our party ten, five 
grown persons and five children. There are 
other passengers but not of our party. The 
vessel is a sailing vessel, and we shall be at 
sea for some time. It takes her between thir- 
ty and forty days to make the trip. I pray 
that we may have a pleasant voyage. And, 
as we are going on such a mission, I feel as- 
sured that we shall. I am now looking for- 
ward to my work, and the more I think of it, 
the more I want to go. Each day brings new 
assurance that the Master has called me to do 
this work for Him. I am well pleased to go 



The thirst for general in format ion which 
our students acquire in the school finds no 
springs in the deserts to which many go 
as teachers. As far as possible we supply 
it with* the old papers from our reading- 
room, but there are, of course, not nearly 
enough to go round. 



My dear friends and cxteacker* : 

Long before this time, 
I know, vou have looked for a letter, but my cir 
cumstances were such up to this time as not to 
allow me to do what 1 wished to do when I 
wrote— that is to Bend money to have my box 
of books sent to me. 

Here where I am the people do not know 
who is president of the country, nor do they 
know the name of the country in which they live 
(I mean the mass of the people). In short they 
seem to know nothing of the other counties of 
the State, of the other States, nor of the other 
countries of the world; they have a knowledge 
only of their own little county, and the things 
that have transpired therein for some years. 

The majority of the people of this county 
are Roman Catholic, and I have the good for- 
tune—or bad, I hardly know which — to be set- 
tled in a community entirely Catholic. The 
nearest church of Protestant denomination is 
Several miles from us, in which they hold ser- 
vices only twice a month. 

This is a very lonesome place indued. There 
is but one family '.hat lives near I lie school that 
sends any children, and only three other fami- 
lies are represented in my school. My average 
weekly attendance is about eight; the average 
age nine. I have all told, fourteen scholars. I 
have found no trouble in teaching ; it isn't con- 
fining, but I suppose that is on account of the 
lonesomeness of the place. 

Since I have been here, I haven't seen a sin- 
gle newspaper; buj by an accident, I rejeiwd a 
piece o£ a newspaper around a package a' Tew 
days ago, bearing date of the 9th of November, 
from which I got the intelligence of the pro- 
gress of the Eastern war, and of the death of Sen- 
ator Morton. A few other minor things also 
that were very refreshing. MissM. , when you 
send my book's, please put into the box some old 
newspapers They will enable me to catch up 
with the times, for I am terribly far behind 
them. If convenient t<> you, please put in an 
atlas, and a geometry; and send mo a copy of 
that l>ook called The Speakers* Garland, and 
the bill of tlu-m, and I will send the cash, or, if 
you prefer, drop me a card, and I will forward 
that first. Vou cannot sendjthe box by express, 
but by freight. 

have just received some money, because 
quarter was out the last of the month.— 
it began the first of September — and the 
small amount which I have left after pay- 
my board and purchasing a pair of shoes, I 
I spend for something to read, and will en 
deavor to pay my bill at the Institute out of the 
next quarter's salary — if not the whole bill, at 
least two- thirds of" it. 1 am a poor Christian 
and need all the pravers I can get. Pray for 
le. Ask the same of all my teachers. I am 
i need of almost everything required to make 
good Christian. I pray hard 
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began to feel qui 
But lo. and behold 
and Friday it rain... . 

day. Friday night the river overflowed and "'1 nitrht. Hi 
the water rose very fast and high. The I ( " lk » vm ff V' 
people, those that lived nearest to the river 
had scarcely time to get out of their houses. 
They could not save a thing only what they 
had on their backs. And some did not do 
that. There were eighteen lives lost round 
here. And from what I have heard, there 
were some thirty-two souls lost here and clse- 



ilittle while j The writer of the following letter is 
ig to have: : taking his first experience of teaching in 
"! y » dark corner. We have no doubt that 
d " ! he will be a light to it. 

. Va., iVoc. l'.tt, 1877. 

rent jfuS if — Dear friend : 

This is my first opportunity 
of writing to let you kuow how I got along on 
inv journey. 

I left l)id Point i o'clock p. m. staved in 
ft Norfolk 0:30 a. m., ar- 
p. M. I hud to stay there 
the packet at 5 o'clock the 
four the 



is Urge enough to hold about 
id day eleven more came in 
By the last of the week I 
ay school. 
Thursday, 
"ant antl 



«•]»■ 



life 



dreadful. 



away and all that 
all black people's 



As the good Lord would have it, I at 



the i 
But I 



did i 
afraid it has hurt 



school. Many that would come, now cannot 
come. The James divides the place; the 
bridge was carried oil, so those that live on 
the opposite side now cannot get to school. 
And some 1 had have now lost. Everything 
seems to be in a perfect chaos. 

I have a very nice boarding-place indeed ; 
with very pleasant folks, have a very good 
room and bed, and renlly have no room to 
complain whatever. 

When I write again, hope to have some- 
thing interesting to tell vou about mv school. 

Remember me to all. ' 

. Sincerely, 

M, 



We do not remember ever seeing a rich- 
er collection of children's compositions 
than the following. The teacher has no 
reason to despair. 

Va. 

Dear Teacher: — On returning from my school 
this afternoon, T thought I would write and let 
you hear of my sojourning. To-day is Friday 
(the last day in school week), and, after a re- 
view of the week's studies, the children are re- 
quested to write short compositions I send 
you six. copied just as they were written: 
"Sunday School... 
" Sunday school is a good plac* to go. To 
keepoutof badness. And learn] tho words of 
god good boys and girls goes to Sunday school 
every sundry when they can. Everybody ought 
to go to Sunday school ; and hear the Bible 
because it tell them what is right and wrong. 

M. F. Hancock." 
"Sunday ScnooL. 
unday school are the place that people 
ought to go, and learn to read about god and 
his diciples, and of him to learn good and not 
bad like Biley done to day killed a little spar- 



ening and arrived here 

*e the Superintendent 
follows: " What i.- 
st, five-eightlm or five 



fraction ? 
ixteenths? 



What is an i 

ihff-rci uetw.-ar impound interest a-d sim 
plcY" The example he gave me was, $100 for 
four years on compound interest, to work in 
my head. He then asked me. " What is a par- 
ticiple? What is a conjunction'.' What is his- 
tory V He began to examine me in United 
Stales History and he examined me all through; 
I answered every question he excepting 
dates. Next, spelling; theonlv thing I missed 
in was geography ; 1 missed half the questions 
he asked. He talked to me hi. If. an hour before 
he began to examine me. 11 it had not been for 
geography, I would have been perfect. In~l 
mathematics be asked me all he could, and I an- ] 
ewe red as rapidly as he could ask. Ho was 
-uch of a gentleman, and loin me |„. was sorry 
" my ability to work for such 
the truth it is worth *50 per 



good for the black man, 
Africa, for right here 
who hardly know thev 
"Massa Henry," and " > 
The people have lost all 
teachers; all they have 
drunkards, and this lot 
make any man drink. 'I 



ll, e No 



al School . 



■I'll. 



liavw** been 
is enough to 



lid blacks 



, where will 



do him no barm in the 



. they al . 
" fotch" and " Is you ihar." There lias been a 
school here for three yearn, and there is not a 
child here that can tell how much .j and 8 are. 

I opened Sunday school to.dny. I hud about 
thirty good behav. id scholars. When I send to 

W for my box. i will send 10 vou for some 

hymn books, Bibh s, and Moody Gospel Hymns; 
the Bibles are $ .23 Bach are they not ? 1 expect 
to open school on the 12th; the Sunday-school 
that 1 opened to day is al>oiu the first opened in 
this town. 

I know that you wish to know if 1 am happy 
here ; 1 am not, hut still I am putting my best 
foot foremost. Where 1 am boarding I read 
Bible every night and have prayers. 1 hope to 
hear from yon soon. Ph-ase excuse this letter; 
I have not anv tilting place to write. 

Yours respectfully, 



The following letter is from ^>ne of the 
original band of Hampton Student sing- 
ers, m.»st of whom are settled as teach- 
ers and are doing good work. 
Miss II. — Dear friend; 

1 take the present oppor- 
tunity to write you a few words thanking you 
fur giving me this situation, and letting you 
know how I am getting along. 

i opened school on the 12th. 1 have not 



jIkhjI yet, but they have promised 
ibout fifty or sixty after Christmas, 
iscd me $20 per month, but as there 
r in the treasury and they are in ar- 
dng teachers, 1 shall have to lose 



I like tlit 



pay 



all I 



ed ht 



Thou 

.■Hmhl 



anything. 1 have heroine verv strongly iittach- 
ed to them indeed. If I can't read the Bible to 
i, I have a Sabbath school at half-put two, 
for old and voting. I teach the Catholic cate- 
ism and read from such books an they choose 
bring to me for that purpose. I teach moral 
sons and ask questions upon the duties of 
lu towards God, to his fellow-men, the State, 
fitc. I am very well satisfied hero, but would 
a more so, if the people were of my faith. 
I hope by the grace of God, never to disappoint 
the friend's who aided me at the Institution. 
My purpose is to do all the good I can and thus 
gforifv Him. Reading the Bible is offensive to 
School board, to my trustees, to my schol- 
, and also to their parents, consequently no 
Bible has ever been read in my school-house. 
That little book you gave me, finds ready 
listeners among these people. 

.m yours with true deference and friend- 



1 kind, both white 
id Horace Sparks 
ave only seeu Dm 



world, and ho put the bird to death. Poor 8 ot il fuU 1 
bird. PeterR Hancock." to give me 

» Sunday School is a good place that all bad ? h „ C * 
children ought to go to. And some of the . 
members do not come to the Sunday- School. J^'\Vmre 
And this School is a very emportant one. And 
the people ought make their children come 
where gods work arc going on. And if they 
fuse to come whip them. I do not fuse to 
come where the Lord work is. Jerry Chappe.ll. ' 

" Sunday School arc a place that people 
ought to go to learn something about the 
scripture Sunday School are a very pretty place 
to go to learn and lo spell and to read People 
ought to be have there Selves. Emily Farmer." | we athci 
"Sunday School is a very useful thing;! Plea* 
though I dont go to it but I hope every body j and tho 

will go if I dont go. Sunday School is a placo I ne; 
where every body ought to go to learn sense, 

d read the scripture and hear tho word of | — 

j The spirit with which 
teachers meet the dillicult 



ney. 



people are 
id colored, 
e teaching 
jy. There 
i fifty or 

ty pupils for about $18 per mouth, and pay 
;'s board out of that, but I shall do the best 
an while I am here. I board three miles 
m the school-house, but we have had no bad 
other yet and I don't mind the walk. 

bcr mo kiudly to General A., 



God. 



hie/ai 



The following letter gives a graphic/ ac- 
count of the floods which have caus- 
ed such suffering recently in Virginia. 

, Va., Dee. 1877. 

Dear MU* M: 

If I had written to you when I first 
came, I would have told you of a hard coun- 
try and a lonely place. I began school on the 
10th of Nov. I entered the school-room with 



Ellon Coles.' 

ritten by the Fourth Reader I 
ol numbers fifty-one pupils. I , 

ask to undergo. Besides worry- ships of their position, 

dth the children all the week, I have the to us as their success 



My ; 



■ graduate 
and hard- 



! that the 



best I 



is one great .cause of their success. We 
hear no whining. They state their cir- 
foreither jetton! Hook cumstances, for our sympathy or advice, 
but waste no time in lamenting. The 
following letter from one of our young 
women graduates, is an excellent exam- 
ple of this good grit. 

, Va., Nov. 20th, 1877. 

My own Dear Miss II : 

I am again at my appointed 
work. 1 opened school die 5th of the month, 
hope I may be able to write you a more doll- M> school uumbers only twenty-one aa yet. 
nite letter before your Institute closes. Please There are about sixty children in or near this 
remember mo to Miss C. L. and Miss M. place, that would be in school if they had clothes. 



competent tl 
to the " Ore 

Ere this, you are somewhat experienced 
iu the movements of our race. They suit 
quite well to begin with, but the end, alas! 
how different from the beginning ! Our people 
are quick of apprehension, but do uot continue 
in it. 



F. M., Miss H., and all the school. 
Very respectfully, 

Your once pupil and scholar, 



1 must confess 1 never Baw th 
' they are now, nearly every colored 
around here is working out in tho field 
H. cotton and peanuts, and nearly ail the 



blowing letter is 
ie of teaching in 
re no doubt that 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



are at work trving to get their clothes ready to 
come to school alter Christmas. Then my 
school will bo crowded. 1 went around last Sat- 
nrdav through the town, to see how many rtnl- 



Please remember me kindly to all the girls 
that " know in school. Much love to all the 
Sd teacher". Hoping to hear from yon soon 



1 close. 



as ever. 
Your crateful nupll, 



the 

mISS *$U)Ofor 
i'j t, (o work in 
■ What is a par- 
i i-viuit la Lis- 
United 
«gh; 



iicti in hcIiooI- 
•n- have been 
<■*■ is I'lmugh to 
st^riia about a* 
— 'drives 
cks 



■ if I am happy 
ttting my bes* 
mntiug 1 read 
it.-. I hope to 
iitw this letter; 
in-, 
fully, 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



are at work trving to get their clolhesready to 
come to school after Christmas. Then my 
.chool will be crowded. 1 went around last Sat- 
urday through the town, to see how many chil- 
dren 1 could get to come to Sabbath-school. 1 was 
much surprised to Bud twenty children (in this 
small place) who could not attend for the want 
ol clothes. It is really true 1 never heard so 
many little ones say " 1 want to go to school, 
but 1 have no shoes or clothes fit to wear Of 
course some of these children will .bo able to 
come in school before it is out, but a great many 
of them are compelled to stay at home the 
whole term; if it were warm weather hey 
might come. 1 did not know that the major.. | 
Ty of the people here were so poor, but 1 believe- j 
the times are hard everywhere now. am 
teaching a night school which " 
1 teach them right at home. Last * r.day n gbt 
1 was teaching as usual, my room was full ol 
boys and girls and one class standing on the 
floor, when 1 heard a gentle tap (it was nine 
o'clock), I said " Come in. To my surprise in 
stepped Ella and Susie. You D»jB"J 
™ little a confused. 1 soon dismissed my 
school; then for a little chat , about to dear 



Pleaae remember me kindly to , M the girls 
that 1 know in school. Much love to all the 
old teachers. Hoping to hear from you soon 
1 will close. 1 am "•JJ^^ pupi , r 

P S If you have anything you would like to 
send my poor little ragged children you can 
send it by express. 1 will willingly pay the 
express charges. 



Sd^rmVlVcUooi and its inmates, which 1 ( 
ioved very much. _, 
Next morning 1 went with them to Dr. B s 
office to be examined, and introduced them 
lie said that one of them would have to go off 
on the morning train to the next station as that 
was her place, so lie asked for the diplomas. 
Ella handed hers. Without another word he 
handed her a certificate. Susie, poor girl, had 
St her diploma. Dr. B. did not know what 
S about that, for he had no time to examine 
her; so he asked me 111 knew when she pjfa- 
ated. 1 told him yes, then he asked her about 



The inspiration of having a missionary 
in Africa is already beginning to be felt by 
the School. A missionary does not give 
up his work at home when he goes to the 
heathen. His devotion, self-sacrifice and 
success are aconstant uplifting of the tone | 
and zeal of the workers he leaves behind | 
him. 

Henuv Co., Va., Not. 14, '77. 

Dear ir atJ cnC ouraged and rejoiced I 

bv the reading of the Southern Workman of the 
&h ult. 1 remember reading in there about 
the missionary enterprise. 1 nose w no » r b 
ing to Africa, and whose names read us follows 

! Rev. Floyd Snelson, Benjamin James and my 
dear old school-mate A. E. White 1 «« P-' 
to know that there are three who have resolved 
to go there for the civilization of our race; and 
i n -i'ill\ one from our school, Hampton. 
^Tso read some very interesting letters that 
were published in your last l»M>er. Novemi cr 
the 1st. One most particularly from North Caro- 
lina, which interested me very much. 



naners vou could give me, the children will be 
KseVto have them. Whan you send the book 
that contained the plantation Bongs, please Bir, 
send a catalogue. ^ ^ & 

THE BASS BOOK- 

Sailing towards the mouth of the inlet 
known as the - Firth of Forth, " on the east 
coast of Scotland, the traveller's admiration is 
excited by a remarkable island rock, rising 
bold and 'bare 420 feet ab 



natives who have flocked to the beach to see 
her arrival. Yes ; Africa is ready to receive 
the white-winged fleets of the world What 
shall we send ber-slaye-traders and ram, or 
missionaries, and teachers, and a Christian 
commercial civilization t 



about a mile in c 
in shape. Its fn 
the sea, and no 
hot the southwe 
is a lull in tl) 
ronr aim 



_ 11 fere 
.vning cliffs rises 
ndingis possible 



ouml 




ght fr< 



Thifta the Bass Hock 



rains! its rocky wall, 
'and it is as conspic. 
the landscape. The 



nous in history — . 

Oruinbling walls of an ancient fort.fi.......... 

moulder slowly at its southern base, ami dinn- 
ing to the steep side, about half-way up this 
slope are seen the remains of n, still more an- 
cient chapel which dates back to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Scotland, and was 
built in honor of anions hermit who made it his 
retreat during the wars between the Picts and 
Scots in the sixth century. The fortress dates 
ccVt-iiulv from the fifteenth century, and be- 
,l„." T-n.rlish look iiossession of Scotland 
wis used as a s* ,',n"l,ol,!",y the Sc, :tish Lords, 
Kings have found refuge within its walls, pr.s- 
mm* -I ^ate and the victims of religious per- 
secution have languished in its damp and 



We have received a very interesting article 
upon the Liberian question by Mr. Edward S. 
Morris o( Philadelphia, the well-known mer- 
chant in the Liberian trade, and regret that 
we have not space for if this month, but will 
zive it in our next number. The article, 
which was written for a Philadelphia paper, 
is an answer to one recently published by the 
[State Department at Washington. Liberia 
and her commercial interests have no^ better 
friend than Mr. Morris, and in considering 
both sides of the question of emigration, as 
I those to whom it is of vital importance are 
l , j .„ nr. Morris's statement is of 



tliose to wiiuui " "> • — r 7 . 

bound to do, Mr. Morris's Btatement is of 
great interest and value. 



Sixty men are daily employed in quarrying 
ice from the Grindlewald glacier in Switzer- 
land, for the army hospitals in Bulgaria. 

An Iowa man was bumed to death while 
drunk, and therefore his widow sued the sa- 
loon-keeper who made him drank, and recov- 
ered $0,000 damages. 

f It is a good supplement to the old proverb, 
1 •Train up a child in the way he should go," 




-r 



where she taught last, and the grade of her d 
ptmtHe torn said, ." Well, of course 1 will 



SZyour"word: buTiiad rather se< , your diplo 
™«. »» H« then cave her a curtnicaie. 

mile , a i a r lesston" $7 00 .asked her if she 

out of mv own pocket for her if it had bee. in 
there ?.t last thought 1 could get a friend of 
S to Uke her there and i wait £r the money^ 
H f was w, 1 ,ng o do t as she / 

i VaZZ for tl 50 and 1 wrote a letter there to 
"n tllrfrfenl'and asked him to take lier up « 
where she was going to teach She was > £i 
thankful to me and 1 was glad to be ol service 
to her 1 heard she reached her , stopping place 
on Sunday, but 1 don't know [whether ■ or 
»^«fe,%^ngrbe° f sent 

it la onlv to say a kind word, to make some 
poor heart glad. 



"/ October the Tel. lars have advanced,, great 1 the persecutions of the be. ish t o tcnantci 
una? some tud y arithmetic, grammar and I in the 17th century, says, ' th tas w ns a b„ 
^rapby : ^A^IZ i^Ior clas's K \ ^rJTJ'^ 



dar that could 

at Hampton, and »<inli' two or t iree. 
The colored people generally, I 
aoy two-thirds of them, are doing pretty 
they are not not any ways dependent o. 
whites; some own land cattle, hogs h 
and nearly every one a_dog i ; while othe 
and lease and 



production in this section of the 
& They say if they don't raise ( ota ttcc, , 
they can't make any money, this jear ti ey 
have made so much tobacco that they can t . c 
any price for it. Danville. \ a. is h ... 
market for that weed. My advice IB to them to 
raise more corn, wheat oats, cattle hogs and 
sheep. Most of them do raise enough corn and 
wheat to last them the year round while oth 
S±.Mhe BouTrre. 8 har? r a n nd d Z in the^a" 

ffJttS ? ni «, ht ' ?"^S. 1, tiS 

T B1 t liunT to S couX tWre 'a™ tnr7e 
5 „„,i„arions-Mis7ionary Baptists, Methodist 
To j i.™ «i,l,<. thcM Baptist and Methp- 
dwf« «U acquainted' wSh, but the Old 
1 on Sides 1 am not The colored people here 
believe in good, educated miniBters; and they 
have very good ones in this neighborhood; 
toy hive graver-meeting about twice every I 
w«ek 1 have visited one since 1 have been 
We and it was very well conducted, Satur- 
day nights anyhow, and adjourned at eleven 
o'clock while some have parties and have big 
frolics. 



i choke them! so that my father, and the other 
prisoners were necessitate many a time t 
thrust head and shoulders out of the window 
to recover breath." . , 

—X ~m The stronghold was destroyed in 1701 by 
° ol S c We ! King William of Orange after having been 
at all The chief ; MW ' „„„„■„„ rofloven of the exiled 



ill Ol wrauge "----o 
held'by his enemies, the followers of the exiled 
I'inV lames Ever since, the Rock has been , 
onlv the lonely home of sea birds screaming 
around its loftv summits, ami resting in great 
imbers in the crevices of the rocks, which 
sometimes shine snowy white in the distance 
covered uy their plumage Of all the birds 
which make it their home the solan fP«»" 
most valued, both for its down and its eggs. 
Hardy peasants take them ... great numbers for 
market' travellers often visit the rock to enjoy 
the shooting and the grand scenery. 

Our picture represents such a party of sports- 
men perhaps the guest, of the family to whom 
the Rock now belongs, the descendants of the 
Scottish Lord, Sir Hugh Dalrymple. For 
to illustration and the 

famous Rock, we are indebted to llarpm 
Weekly. J 

APBI0A BEADY TO BEOEITE US. 



Our picture represents the landing of : a mer- 

clock, wune some - , h t on the coast of Afrtta. tier cauie 

have any old books, or Sabbath school | is pullcdUore by the willing hand, of th. 



rhteh parents may wisely heed, Travel by t 
I train yourself. 

The" successof the London Temperance Hos- 
nital in treating nearly 5,000 cases without 
alcohol, is leading the profession to diminish 
the use' of stimulants. 

Rvv E W Blvden, the new Ambassa- 
dor from Liberia to Great Britain, is a member 
of the Presbytery of West Africa and of the 
I Synod of Philadelphia. 

The medical officers connected with the 
English army in India, without exception, 
condemn the'issue of. rum rations „ , unnecc,,. 
sary and dangerous in every way to the sol 
dicrs' well-being. 

Miss JoSEpnis 
graduated at the ncau e. v.™. -- --- 

Roocrs High School, at Newport, R. I., last 
summer receiving the gold medal awarded to 
the first scholarship and pronouncng the val- 
edictory. Her average in every study on ex- 
amination, was within a fraction of the maxi- 
mum which is 100. She took her las two 
years' study in one year, and excels.in Latin, 
Greek, French and German. 

Charles A. Minnie, a lad reared in the 
Colored Orphan Asylum and a graduate of 
the Greenwich Street Grammar School of H . JC. 
city was the successful competitor for the 
West Point Cadctship offered by Congressman 
Muller. In reading history, and spelling, 
he ranked 100 each, In grammar 99, ar.thn.e- 
tic 98 and geography 88, being an average of 
98, white the highest average of the other, 
was 75. 



A. Sloan, a colored girl, 
graduated at the head of her class in the 



I 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



'6 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



RECORD OF HAMPTON GRADUATES 
KNOWN TO BE HOW TEACHING. 



Tl. 



Eliza Jackson (Mrs. Prindle), Hampton, Va. 
James Fields, Hampton, Va. 
Joseph D. Giles, Hilton Head, 8. C. 
George L. Taylor, Gloucester C. H., Va. 
Walter R, Watkins. Liberty, Bedford Co., Va. 
Samuel C. Windsor, Mississippi. ( 

Class of '72. 
Maria Louisia Chisman (.Mrs. Luke Phillips), 

' Hampton, Va. 
Isabella Lucretia Howe, Wilmington, N. C. 
John Hampden Carter, Eastville, Va. 
James Amnion Dungey, Little Plymouth, Va. 
Tasewell Ebenezer Hines, Newbern, Pulaski 
Co., Va. 

Luke Benjamin Phillips, Hampton, Va. 
Everett Williams, Princess Anne Co., Va. 

Class op '73. 
Alice C Davis, Thomasville, N. C 
Lcthia E. Jackson, Columbia, S. C 
William P. Brown, Hanover C. H. 
Charles A. Boston, Big Lick, Hoanokc Co., 
Va. 

Thomas Cayton, Charlottesville, Va. 

John H. Lamb, City Point, Va. 

Little Berry Langford, Abingdon, Va. 

James M. Ricks, Marion, Va. 

Clement J. Spencer, Harrisonburg, Charlotte 
Co., Va. 

Frank Trigg, Abingdon, Va. 

William A. Yancey, Swanaonville, Pittsylva- 
nia Co., Va. 

Class of '74. 
Millie E. Calloway, Dry Fork, Va. 
Mary E. Melvin, 110 Cumberland St., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Margaret Ricard, Wilmington, N. C. 
George Davis, Butler School, Hampton, Va, 
William Greenhow, Kempaville, Princess Ann 

Co., Va. ' 
Augustus Hodges, Kempsville, Va. 
George E. Stephens, Winchester, Va. 
Benjamin E. Tonsler, Charlottesville, Va. 
Henry Whitted, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Class ok '7G. 
Maria Ferribee, Liberty, Bedford Co., Va. 
Lizzie Gibson, Calland'a, Pittsylvania Co., Va. 
Sallie P. Gregory, Chatham, Pittsylvania Co., 
Va. 

Susan Millon, Woirels Depot, Southampton 

Co., Va. 
Lucy Morse, Yorktown, Va. 
William Catus, California, St. Mary's Co., Md. 
Robert Dungey, Swcethall. Williams Co., Va. 
James A. Dyson, Whitlock, Halifax Co., Va. 
David Evans, 29 Magazine Lane, Norfolk, Va. 
Charles Green, Glendower, Albemarle Co., 

Va. 

William Henry, St. Martin's Station, Worces- 
ter Co., Sid. 

John Holt, Bon Sacks, Roanoke Co., Va.; 

Zachariah Hunt, Bon Sacks, IioanokeCo., Va. 

Frank Ii. Ivy, Boydton, Va. 

Lorenzo L. Ivy, Chatham, Va. 

Albert R. Jacobs, Jackson, Northampton Co., 
N. C. 

Madison M. Mendenhall, Milestown, Md. 

Maurice Middletnn, Lexington, Va. 

Robert Ricks. Chuckatuck, Va. 

Thomas II. Scott, New-some Depot, Southamp- 
ton Co., Va. 

Timothy Smith, Romnev, Hampshire Co., 
West Va. 

Joseph B. Towe, 34 New St., Norfolk, Va. 
Daniel Y. Turner, Big Island, Bed ford Co., Va. 

Class of '76. 
Josephine Brown, Great Bridge P. O., Va. 
Laura E. Davis, 186 Cumberland St., Norfolk, 
Va. 

Sarah E. Freeman, Newsome Depot, South- 
ampton Co., Va. 

Georgia Gray (Mrs. Peterson), Norfolk, Va. 

Mary A. Gray, Thomasville, N. C. 

Ellen F. Holmes, Chalemount, Bedford Co., 
Va. 

Henrietta Hunter, Norfolk, Va. 
Sarah F. Poole, 121 Brewer St. Norfolk, Va., 
Jennie Shelton, Ewings Store, Bedford Co., 



Moses Vaughan, Potooisi, Northampton Co., 
N. C. 

Charles Voorhecs (last year), New Garden, 

Russel Co., Va. 
Ackrel White. Mendi Mission, near Freetown, 

Sierra Leone, West Africa, 
Whit Williams, King William C. II., Va. 



Dora V. Brocket, Bell Haven, Accomac Co., 
Vn. 

Maria. A. Edmunds, Smithville, Va. 

Nannie B. Grooms, Pine Orchard, Howard 
Co., Md. 

Alice S. Harris, Abingdon, Va. 

Delia E. Irving, Franklin Depot, Southamp- 
ton Co., Va. 

Martha J. Johnson, Oregon, N. C. 

Laura A. Leftridge, Salem, Va. 

Lucy A. Leary, Hampton, Va. 

Maria Matlctte, Lake Drummond, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Caroline Roberts, Mechanicsvillc, St. Mary's 
Co., Md. 

Sarah J. Scott, Walls X Roads, Howard Co.. 
Md. 

Lucy F. Simms, Lacey Springs, Va. 

Sarah E. Smnot, Tenth Legion, Rockingham 

Co., Va. 
Mary A. Stokes, Berkley, Va. 
Ellen L. Walker, Otterville, Bedford Co., Va. 
Ellen C. White, Salem, Va. 
Henry Bonaparte, Capeville, Va. 
John H. Billups, Bon Sacks, Roanoke Co., 

Va. 

Norris B. Clark. Lake Drummond, Norfolk 
Co., Va. 

W. Lemon Coleman, Leatherwood, Henry 
Co., Va. 

Thomas Cooper, Whaleyville, Worcester Co,, 
Md. 

Thomas Gray, Beaver's Rock, Washington 
Co., Md. 

Robert H. Hamilton, Hampton, Va. 
Lindsay Hayden, Boonsboro. Bedford Co., Va. 
Charles B. Holcomb, Belleville, Nansemond 
Co., Va. 

Warren Logan, Milestown, St. Mary's Co., Md. 
Alexander II. McKinney, Pitts' Wharf, Jen- 
kin's P. O., Va. 
Thomas W. Merchant. 

Woodson T. Merchant, Mechanicsvillc, St. 

Mary's Co., Md. 
Richard Muse, Buchanan, Botetourt Co., Va. 
Patrick W. Oliver, Big Licks, Roanoke Co., 

Va. 

Richard Randolph, Gloucester Co., Va. 
William M. Reid. Parisburg, Pulaski Co. Va. 
Henry B. Rice, Maiden, West Va. 
Horace F. Sparks, Stcvensville, Va. 
Southall A. Townes, Clarksville, Mecklin- 

burg Co., Va. 
Boswell S. White, Mathews p. n., Va. 
Robert B. Williams, Williamsburg, Va. 



standing of what we want is only to be : may be of little value, which shows us 
gained by experiments to be made with j many things have to be taken into consid- 
different fertilizers on different crops, in j eration when experimenting, therefore it 
an economical manner, until we are satis- i is well to carry on the experiments during 
fled as to what the soil requires in order a series of years, using the same fertilizer 
to supply plant food to the different crops, on the same plot, until it is clearly (lemon- 
To those who have not studied the com- j stratcd to our own minds whether it is the 
position of plants, I will say, that there are I plant fooil needed to produce the best re- 
certain ingredients in soil and atmosphere | suits at the least cost Further, it may 
which enter into the growing plant, bring- j be that not one only, but two, or even 
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Montezur, 
James Bailey, Scottsburg, Va. 
Andrew Bassette, Hampton, Va. 
George B. Bradley, Hot Creek, Campbell Co., 

Amos Calvin, Cedar Creek, Cumberland Co., 
N. C. 

Edward M. Canaday, Drummondtown, Acco- 
mac Co., V. 

Dennis D. Douglass, Rehoboth, 8. C. 

Richard H. Fantleroy, 1016 Corcoran St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wm. Alex. Forsyth, Augusta, Ga. 

Robert B. Jackson, Maiden, West Va. ' 

Robert Kelser, Scottaville, Albemarle Co., Va. 

Reuben H. Matthews, Supt. of Schools, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Orpheus McAdoo, Oak Hall, Accomac Co., 
Va. 

John Robinson, Hampton, Va. 
Jesse D. Smith, Gloucester Co., Va. 
Walter Unthank, Qreensboro, N. C. 



We reprint from the Scottsville 
Courier, Albemarle" Co., Va., an inter- 
esting article by Mr. W. G. Merrick, 
a Northern gentleman who has settled 
there, on the 

CULTIVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OP 
WORN-OUT LANDS. 
The country, North and South, is full 
of agents of fertilizing companies and 
manufacturers, and if the figures could be 
given, it would astound the uninitiated to 
know what numbers of the community gain 
their living directly from the farmers by the 
sale of fertilizers. 1 think $1 0,000 a low 
estimate of the amount spent on fertilizers 
in the neighborhood of Scottsville ; the 
amount spent iu the State may be imag- 
ined. 

The question naturally arises: Have 
these fertilizers improved the condition of 
the land and paid a profit at the same 
time ? I think I can answer that in too 
many cases the results have been unsatis- 
factory, and I give two reasons. First, 
the farmer has purchased his fertilizer 
without knowing the requirements of bis 
soil (on this subject I may have some- 
thing to say hereafter) ; second, the farm- 
er often purchases a worthless fertil- 
izer, or at least one which has little of 
the ingredients of plant food. This is 
more the fault or ignorance of the party 
who offers the fertilizer, and can be best 
corrected by the establishment of an ex- 
periment station and certain State laws, 
such as now exist in Connecticut. The 
report of the chemist of the experiment 
station of Connecticut will be quoted as 
an authority in these remarks. 

These two reasons for the unsatisfac- 
tory results from the use of fertilizers are 
all that are now necessary. Under the 
second reason I give a remedy, but the 
remedy for the first lies mainly with each 
individual farmer himself, and an under 



the prh 



ing it from the germ to the perfect plant, 
and these ingredients are termed by chem- 
ists and agricultural writers " plant food." 
These ingredients of plant food must first 
appear in the soil. Unless all the requi- 
sites are present in some form the plant 
cannot attain perfection. Its growth is 
stunted, its 'grain shriveled, disease and 
insects attack it, and the result is a fail- 
ure of the crop. I shall speak only of 
those elements which can be supplied by 
the farmer to the soil. 

When plants are burned they always 
leave more or less ash behind, and this 
ash consists of several, and sometimes as 
many as fourteen different substances, of 
which the following are found in the great- 
est quantities: Potash, soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, silica, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid and chlorine. I will mention one 
other ingredient of plant food which can 
be supplied to the soil by the farmer, 
which is nitrogen or ammonia. 

Of these ingredients of plant food the 
most important are potash, nitrogen or 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, 
lime and magnesia. The first three are 
the ingredients most often deficient; the 
last less frequently wanting, and all the 
others are supplied in abundance by most 
soils. 

The question that first presents itself to 
the thinking farmer is. Which of these in- 
gredients are deficient in his soil ? How 
shall he find out ? Only by experiment. 
Now to experiment with potash we would 
hardly buy a super-phosphate, or thinking 
our land needed phosphoric acid we would 
not buy a fertilizer rich only in nitrogen, 
but this very thing of buying fertilizers 
without knowing the ingredients of plant 
food they contain, nor the per cent, of 
such ingredients, is done every day, be- 
cause the agent recommends the fertilizer, 
and it may be a few dollars cheaper than 
the fertilizer purchased last year. 

Let the farmer know first what he wants 
to supply to his soil for the crop he in- 
tends growing. It is unquestionably a 
great hejp to know the analysis of a plant 
in order to supply the different ingredi- 
ents it contaius to the soil to grow the 
crop in its greatest perfection, but when 
he gets such analysis how -does he know 
which of the ingredients his soil is defi- 
cient in ? As I said before, by experi- 
ment. If he desires to experiment in all 
the different ingredients, let him take the 
following fertilizers: 

For potash we have sulphate of potash, 
a chemical supplied by any market, and 
containing from 30 to 40 per cent, potash, 
and valued in the market at $60 to $05 
per ton. , 

Wood ashes, both leached and un- 
leached. I will state that ashes are near- 
ly a complete fertilizer, containing almost 
all the ingredients of plant food, with the 
exception of nitrogen. 

For nitrogen we may use many prepa- 
rations. Among the chemicals are nitrate 
of soda, with 10 per cent, nitrogen, valued 
at $80 per ton. Sulphate of ammonia, 
with 20 per cent, of nitrogen, and valued 
at from $90 to $100 per ton. Among 
manufactured fertilizers are dried blood, 
fish, manure and Peruvian guano, besides 
many others whose chief ingredient is 
nitrogen. 

For phosphoric achi there is pure \ suTat Amsterdam, 
ground bone, both steamed and raw, with 
a per cent, ranging from 20 to 26, insolu- 
ble phosphoric acid ; pure bone treated 
with sulphuric acid to render the phos- 
phoric acid soluble, and known as super- 
phosphate of lime, containing soluble 
phosphoric acid from 1 to 10 per cept., 
about the same or more insoluble 

For lime we use the quick lime of com- 
merce. 

It must be remembered that there are 
influences at work both against and in 
favor of the different fertilizers. For in- 
stance, potash may be found of great ben- 
efit during certain seasons when we have 
plenty of rain j again, in a dry season it 



three, of the ingredients are required, 
therefore it is well to experiment, not only 
with the different ingredients alone, but 
two in connection, say phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen on one plot, potash and ni- 
trogen on another, and so on. 

There are other conditions of the soil 
requisite to obtain the best results. It is 
often found useless to apply lime to land 
destitute of vegetation, as lime acts not 
only as a plant food, but is of mechanical 
use in dissolving and preparing other ele- 
ments for use, (this may also be said of 
potash), and particularly is it of benefit 
in this way when put upon land where a 
large amount of vegetable matter has been 
turned in as a green crop, or when ap- 
plied where barn-yard manure has been 1 
spread, either as a top dressing or plowed rt, 
in. In fact, I have found from my own 
experience that any fertilizer acts better 
on land comparatively rich in vegetable 
matter than on land destitute of the same. 



NOTES FE0M VIRGINIA. 

Many persons from the North and West are 
settling in Virginia, mostly in the yalley/"and 
Piedmont region, where the land is stronger 
than in the tide-water region and not so sub- 
ject to bilious diseases. Yet in the counties of 
.Matthew and Gloucester the low grounds, so 
called, are as healthy as any portion of New 
York or New England. Our lands are light, 
but far pieferable to the plain pine lauds of 
Massachusetts, such as lie cast of Springfield, 
and in other parts of the State. The original 
growth of timber here is the finest oak, chest- 
nut, pine, gum, some beech, Sx. The soil is 
well adapted for market gardening and fruits— 



but 



little 



raised. The war left the people with limited 
means and less inclinatiou to improve their 
lands, and probably four out of live cannot 
pay their debts. With every possible facility 
for getting fertilizers, very few apply them. 
The best and cheapest are fish, which will be 
delivered on your shore at six or seven cents 
a bushel; shell lime at the same price; marl in 
any quantities; muck; and debris Ironi sea 
and hind inexhaustible. Commercial fertiliz- 
ers are sold at lowest rates, but require means. 
Taxes are high, but not much more than in 
many other States. For instance a farm ad- 
joining me, of tsOO acres, with moderate im- 
provements, oyster shore, &c., valued at $4000, 
for which it could be bought, pays for State, 
countv, school and parochial taxes, (the last 
optional,) less thau"$7o. This region should 
all be a garden spot, but is surely retrograding. 
We have no railroads and don't need any, as 
no farm in the county is an hour's ride from 
navigable water. For a man of reasonable 
means, this region offers good inducements, 
and for a poor, lazy man, greater, for he can 
always, in a few hours' time, get oysters, fish 
and crabs enough to last a day or* two, and 
make or get corn and sweet potatoes somehow. 

Sam'i. Clauke. 
Mattheic, Co., Va., Aug. 18, 1877. 
P. 8. I aiu or was a Massachusetts man 
or boy. — New England Farmer. 



Heretofore the United States has been 
the great market for European manufactures, 
but this order of things is being suddenly re- 
versed ; for not only are American manufac- 
turcrs'driviog European nianiifuctures out of 
our mark.lt, but they have begun to compete 
most successfully with European manufac- 
tures in European markets. 

To cite a single instance, as reported to the 
Department of State by the United States Con- 
The house of Daniel 
Loeb largely exported leather, principally tan- 
ned calfskins, to the United States. The Con- 
sul, noting the cessation of these exports, call- ' 
ed upon the senior partner for an explanation. 
His answer was: "We arc no longer export- 
ers; we now import from the United States. 
Affairs in Europe are about being turned 
topsy-turvy by the Yankees." 

He then stated that not only did they im- 
port leather Irom the United States, but that 
they had also begun to import New England 
shoes, and that European manufactures cannot 
compete either in price or quality with the 
American. The house has recently sent a 
large order to New england for shoes, and the 
junior partner was about leaving for the Unit- 
ed States to perfect and eolargc,their business 
relations. j/ft 



















SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Died, of typhoid fever, Sunday, Dec. 2d; 
Maria M iody, member of the Senior class of 
Hampton Institute. 




Died, of consumption, at Appomattox 
Court House, where he was a teacher. Rob- 
ert A. Thompson, graduate of Hampton In- 
stitute, of the class of 1877. and one of 
the " Hampton Smdeut Singers." 

These deaths arc deeply lamented by the 
School, of which both young people were 
faithful and beloved members 
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The Xorfolk Landmark has the follow'ng . 
SPLENDID CONDUCT OF TWO COLORED 



FROM AN ADDRESS BY COL. J. T. L. PRESTON 
OF LEXINOTON, VA., IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

While what others are doing in aid of 
the colored people is important, it is in- 
significant compared with what they are 
doing for themselves. Self-help is (be 
best resource for the present, and the 
best liot» for the future A nation 
may. be aided by a friendly, outstretched 
arm, but progress in civilization can be 
made only by marching on its own feet. 

Two things have been marketl charac- 
teristics of the colored race since their 
emancipation. One is their persistent at- 
tachment to their churches, and their wil- 
lingness to make efforts and sacrifices to 
secure church buildings. I give, as an 11- 
lustrnlutn, an example coming under my 
own observation. In the town of Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, with a population of 3,000 
or thereabouts, there arc eight church 
edifices: for the whites— Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist and Ro- 
man Catholic. For the blacks— two Bap- 
tist and one Methodist. 01 these eight, 
the one thai reflects most credit upon the 
congregation that creeled it, is the First 
Colored Baptist Church. It accommo- 
dates five hundred hearers. It has a 
basement ten feet high, built of solid lime- 
stone. The superstructure is a well-pro- 
portioned frame, tastefully painted, neatly 
finished within with pulpit, platform, stain- . 
ed benches, chandelier and carpeted aisles. 
The building is surmounted by a cupola- 
shaped belfry, which waits for its bell till 
times are easier, or some liberal friend is 
moved to make a gift of one. The whole 
cost not less than $3,500. All this has 
been done by a congregation every mem- [ 
ber of which is a day laborer, with only 
his two hands to tlepend upon for the 
support of himself and his family. They 
have not had help from abroad, and iOOt 
much from the resident white population, 
whose resources are strained to keep up 
their own organizations. They did it 
without crcdiC-for how could they bor- 
row 1 I cannot forbear repeating the racy 
account I heard the other day from one 
of their leading men, a former slave of my 
own; who has driven my carriage for 
twenty-five years, and has been my hired 
servant ever since the close of thj war. 

" What is the secret of your wonderful 
success?" I asked of Phil. 

" Well you see, ole master, the fust 
thing after the war, what we thought of, 
was the gittin' a church of our own. But 
in course, that was a big thing, and lots 
of 'em didn't have faith to b'lieve we could 
lift one ecn of that job. But the mo' we 
thought about it, the mo' we wanted it, 
and at last a pa'cel of us couldnt, stan' it , 
no longer. So I says— 'Boys 1 here's! 
for you ! Them what thinks wid me, come 
along, antl to-morrow we'll begin.' This I 
was on a Sunday night, arter meetin. 
' Soon as supper's over to-morrow 
night',— 1 says — 1 we'll set to the founda- 
tion; and don't you hang roun', now, but 
come along quick.' Sho' nuf, they came, 
but they wan't but seven of us. ' No 
matter'— I says— ' here goes I'— and the 
fust man what struck a lick for the foun- 
dation is a-talking to you now, ole mas- 
ter. Well, as soon as we got started, 
more came along, and by-m-by we had as 
many as we wanted, in line, diggin' away 
of moonshiny nights; and sometimes we 
held a lamp fo' the rest to dig by. When 
we got done the diggin', came a tough 
place. We could dig, but we couldn't git 
out rock an' haul it, and put it up our- 
Belves ar'ter night. That thing 'quired 
money, and we didn't have any of that to 
spare, we thought. But the foundation 
lying thar with its mouth open, as one 
might say, spoke loud, ole master. So 
we°laid a tax of a dollar a month on every 



member. Some 'clared they couldn't 
stan' it; but they had to stan 1 it, or git. 
I So you see, we scraped up 'nuf to pay to' 
rock to begin with ; and every round that 

; went up made the people mo' readier to ™— , 

, give. But we was 'bliged to stop four or ,|s,.„i w.t.- e 

live times 'fo' we got through. When it SJ^iT^Vmi 

was all up, it looked so good and solid, Houn on th«4th i 
that all the folks cried "Hurrah!" — : 

; though some was of the 'pinion that we J^wjjj",^)!,', 
! were runnin' the coulter too deep, and a jllntoiicatin E u T 

i cheaper building might do. But when 3J til/Somtai.to a. h ',£n«i".-h ,1 V/,'.! ^^ t KXX%$Xv5 
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itself, though just, in its bones, as one 
might say, the people was ready to cry, 
they was so glad ; and nobody ar'ter that 
held back. 'Deed some of 'em was lor 
burrin'on too fast I always haa noticed, 
ole master, that blowen bosses does the 
leetlest work. 

But, you see. we scuffled along. We 
paid what we promised, antl had suppers 
and fairs; and Providence must have . ^ 
helped us, for we got along so mujh bet- OwotOoi 
ter than folks looked for. As soon as the f,™"," f 
house could be used, we dedicated it ; and ^J;;^' 
we made every man pay fifty cents admit- 1 j on . 'ioth 
lance, and we Bot two guards at the door I RlcB110 
■ to gather it ; and they gathered on those ai"'^ 
| two days one hundred and ninety dollars. ."hol-st* 
So we wcU on to do the inside fixings. 1 ^"^"J 
Our hearts was in it, ole master, I tell ; payment 
' you ! I felt sometimes like mine would 
bust! Anil wu b'lieved in havin' that 'ar 
| church and— thar it is! The belfry will 
: cost right smart, but we can go it; and 
some time To' long we's 'gwine to have a 
: bell, too — you see ! I always did have 
I faith for the church and it don't take 
much faith for a bell." 
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THE EASTERN WAR. 

WHAT THE BU8SIAN8 AND TURKS AUK KIOUT 

E. A. Freeman writes as follows in the C«n- 
tempomry Bmiac ; It must then be fully un- 
derstood that the Turk is not fighting for his 
own home or his own country. He is fighting 
for the right to play the tyrant— to play the 
Turk— in the country and hontesof other men. 
He is righting to guard his spoils from their 
lawful owners. He fights in order that he 
may keep the power of unrestrained murder, 
robhery, antl outrage over as large a part of 
tin- earth's surface as he can. To the line la- 
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vnuiol o„ .lie worthless- eyiden f a ™ t-mf JM, 

and hy a partly prejudiced, partly Intimidated Jury. 

FXiRKIOS. 

T». fortified town of Flevna in Turkey In JuroPe 



talk. 



.e can. To tnc line la- ' ' r ; -,, r ;,, ,„ „„. K „s„u„s n.-o ». The sultan nas 

Stnfford House, and to J^SJd.h- m-.lia.l ' foreign Powers, thouga 

,l,.;e this seems : not as a conquered ruler. 



to on wat*r appear that the u™^. 
itlble. and notions would have beea 
t the bottom of the sea. 

il his seventieth birthday 
neratulfltory poems were 
1 poets of America. This 
a eome life, and brave cham- 
riehts of the oppressed, is Hv- 
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n"t'he tsSor"DecWinber ConRTatulator)' pMtW 
' -aets of America. This 
life, and brave cham- 
tut ot the oppressed, is liv- 
intr a oulet and honoreil me in Aiaeslmrv It has been 
w. II w ru mn of him " I n-t nuiu i-l.ed as w 11 be his place 
in the nnu.als of lileratnr... Wlatli. r in li s own pure, 
s,v,..t. l.oaii'ilul hfo is far grander than his writings. 
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His life is his best poem. 
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iple Bottles of Rosea.— .. 
up to all parts of this country, to those nut 
•„mths. Ullieuu ■leuiorrltages, COTMMJP- 



Many thousands^ dollar 



lief, ye 



cheek upon the doings o 

saered cause are spoken of as " a^'ressors." 
The " aogression" of Russia consists in the 
noble determination of the Russian people that 
this state of things shall he put an end to, in 
their determination themselves to spend and 
be spent in the glorious work. If by Turkey 
we mean the lands so marketl out on lite map 

and the people of those lands the Russians are i^^— SJS'S HSXiTto 
not fighting against Turkey, hut for Turkey. % „ ot lry g „ |,ot. die. It I. jour own 

They fight to free the people from barbarian rau f,. M you can go to your Druggtst and get a Sample 
bonaagl. They fight 'to f'ree the land of Tnr- Bott.ejor ^ r ±X"i^ 
key from the exactions of barbarian tax-ffnth- "»> 

ercrs. They fight to free the homes of Tur- | 

key from the plunder and defilement of barba- , 

rians, robbers and ravishers. They fight, in __„_ t .,--,c r>coM&N SYRUP 
short to free the land from the barbarian in- , BOSCHEE 8 CERMAH SYRUP 

| trader and give it back to its own people. May can now >» P^J^^-f^^Tto our It 
such "aggression" as this ever prosper. It s ^JS^S^^S^^^ £™„ 
grievous to us as Englishmen that Russia \ m °o„la Hemorrhages. Asthma , S™^? 
should be left to do alone the work which ^ T ^^USa^^oM^S.I^^: 
England should have done at her side. But „.„,,,, yet there are a great many P^JP^^S. 
we can none the less feel our hearts beat' for ; ^J^g^^^StSSml^^l"^'^ 
1 those who are doing the work, in which we i SSrAthit will notiry it. if you die. it i»yoaf°wn fault, 
, are kept hack from sharing. They have the , S you ^*<t&^S£°S5 
sword in the canse of righteousness; they i 'or^ai ™-™ tr ^ ' nlJ „ cto 
I have jeoparded their lives unto the death t 



«r I HARPER'S PERIODICALS 



Harper's Magazine. 

.'rin E "sk^ The Magazine has done good and not 
frZ'Shelr evil all the days of its life.i-Brooityn 



ing. skep 



Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country.— £outsmii« 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 

TEEMS FOE 1877. 



Hajvfek'b Magazine, One Year. 
HAitrEit s Wkeki-t, One Year. 
Haepeb's Bazae, One Year. 



$4 00 

,. 4 00 
,. 4 00 



put down the wrong and uphold the right. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

POLITICAL. 

Tata President, In his Message defends his RouUie 
nollcv the good effects of which ho considers hav. 

T J --'fest; favors a stearly adherence 

tumptloa of specie payiner 
f maintaining silvt 



and to paying 



laking It a legal 



ly part of the pul.lio .1 



Jted 



ich "f f. 



mhUc 

, i ^..ilMion^tn the elvll ner- 
i'ii'o:ii.vii'ii Uit-rein; ami rw .minenilK an ap- 

- F - -■ be Civil sertleo Commission. 

urrences on the Jiexica.i bor- 
^ P reH«e.i iw^tojtjM. 

Stated."" On th 
uitti. after a series ot ... 
exists with all the tribe 
humane poliey in the U.; „■-.-. tv.i.t . .«r 
n.ent "f all eii^.-ii.enls i.i.iih- with them are atronRi 



military u»=<«>. 

ter are stated. On the ImHuii <iuesti.m 
that after a aerlea ot deplorable conrl 
exlsta with all the tribe-*. The POTTO 
humane policy in the future, and ttii 

mentof all enframe me nt±t made with tlirn. «^ —r,--- ■ 

uiied He renews his promise-; to favor Con wrens Joual 
K Ifor^ncouraJmt ^''^hI education ^Nation; 
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FPrr j VALUABLE INVENhOFI. 

£ XmjXmJUi} the world renowned 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

in workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
£ eleea^tiy finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
?he hllhest T awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
.Wnnff IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
™»Sh?n aB Its capacity 'to unlimited. There are more 
Wl^r»aCHwlE8l<rfd In the United Stetes than 
the combined sales of all the others. -The w"r» ™ 

vented. [WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN 




Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 

or 



ho ol -books, numbering between 

r hundred volumes. lfl knoumand pop- 

ty used in every section of the Uuitetl States, and 
■ i of cUL 



gall aluidcs of 

political opinion 

The series la complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "Weat Point Course." 

The series Is uniformly excellent. Eaoh volume, 
among so many, maintains Its own standard of 
merit, and assists, Inits place, to round the purfeet 
whole. 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears In not a single p ' 

ent text-book. It« ftppeuaifc 
title-page ia a sort of guuranU 
tlonal public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated tin' N AT H IS.VI, SKltl Ks Of STAN'! I- 
" now mil. 
t sense, and wh 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 



i indiffer- 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



W. CLARK, A. M: 



NATIONAL OOUESE IN GEOGEAPHY 



MONT EIT II St HcNALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF V. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH 4 MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
. JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JABVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. ^ 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS'* IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co* 
publications wfll be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, #1 perannu 

A. S. BASHES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 

Ill and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New OrlcaM. 

2-77, ly 




So5 a* Ss 



Yeast Powder. 



TALBOTT At SONS, 



A. B. CROWELL'S PATENT IMPROV- 
ED TURBINE WATER WHEELS, [HI 
ARB WHEAT MILLS, DEAR1NB, MILL 
MACHINERY, AC. A [SO, ENGINES, 




Will and this preparation superior lo any 
Yeast Powder [hex liave ever used. It CO 
noil, in- bill wlmt N louinl in Meat. Fi.'ti, Con 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

H. HoHlKLL invite* attention of the public Renerally 
his large and can-fully M-h-.'K-i! sr.x'k of Boots and 



doiiKh req 
Dlaeed In a 
There is economy In it 



should be 
n Urge pereontBse of 



by uAIiik the HnmfordYeast P« 



, little of thin i'ow.U-r Is used. 



. y*cTr ; and repairi 
necessary If 



in consideration 
ill and sei 



N. M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA. 



Fmr Sale by all Grocers. 

Manvfdfturtil by the 

Rnmford Chemical Works, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

ZVEH^ILb'S 

iNCYCLOPEDIA. 



j Every Family should have one. 
! Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

8end for Oiroulars, or Call at 
| Office, 689 Broadway, -s. Y. 



CLOTHING- 

HOUSE, 



eailin0 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do I 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmansliip over our own name. 

These are advantages that arc offered by 
no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in st^re an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 



m'usn'i'i;', 
r. of nnlveroui 

Now In course of pulil lea i 

map sent for*20c*- ' 
ami t« 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



5 FORBES A DOTT.) 
MANUFACTURERS' A □ E H T, IMPORTER ARB BEAtER ID 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic.' Tool., 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 



Ho. 5 Market Square, Norfolk Va. 




Thooelorlck A. WlllLams. 



Wm. G. Dlckaon 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

2 * 4 Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 5-t 




PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS I 

The New York Enamel Paint will not only beautify your buildings, 
but preserve them. 

II is made of Pare Lead Zino and Linseed Oil, and is prepared ready 
for use. a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 

"SmpU Cara?o?Ma5dM oTrohlrf'sent free OS application, our 
white as well as colors, has no superior for outside or inside work. 
Best of references given. Address . 

New York Enamel Paint Co., 
178 PRIXCE ST.; JTeiv York. 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 



Broadway and Grand I 

Broadway and Warren I 
NEW YORK. 

10-75, ly 
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DEVOTED TO THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOUTH. 




VOL. VII. 



HAMPTON, VA., FEBRUARY, 1878. 



NO. 2 



odium OTorKman, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, ) Ei -, 
H. W. LUDLOW, S "Ktor,. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important 'that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
In full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
.State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butineu Manager. 

PREMIUM. ( 

For one year's subscription to the 
Southern Workman, we will send to 
any one who shall forward Jive cents 
for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled 
" Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung 
by the Hampton Students," containing 
82 pages of original negro music, wtth 
words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
Wis are sold at forty cents apiece. 



Hereafter, except during the 
months, there will be a two-page Supple- 
ment with each number of the " Southern 
Workman." The first page picture will 
be transferred to the Supplement, Com- 
mencing with this number an article will 
appear in each issue, except in summer, 
from one who has been an occasional con- 
tributor to the " Nation" to " Seribner's 
Monthly" and to "St. Nicholas." 

The review in this number of the report 
of the State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
ia by a writer from whose pen we hope for 
an article each-month ; who as a volun- 
teer aid on the staff of the " Workman" 
will add force and brightness to its pages. 



netism of Southern society," were it not 
that they are too busy to have much social 
intercourse with anybody. 

| It may claim peculiar advantages in 
having access to the personal experience- 

[ of nearly three hundred negro youth 
at the Hampton Institute, and to that 

' of over two hundred mature, thought- 
ful and reliable graduates, many of whose 

I letters are published, but only as there is 

' ground for confidence in their statements. 

' They form a corps of observation extend- 
ing chiefly through Maryland, Virginia 

; and North Carolina; there is a sprinkling 

1 of them in West Virginia, South Carolina 

J and Georgia. 

Their letters, increasing every year in 
volume, interest and just observation, lay 
before us the pith of the negro question ; 

j the benighted, the well-intentioned, the 
right and the wrong headed condition of 
the race ; the earnest efforts, the noble sac- 

| riflces, the fine success Of some, the hard 

! drinking, tne lazy and hopeless ways of 

I others. 

; Such information published freely in the 
"Workman" gives it, we believe, a special 

; value to all who are interested in moral 

! progress in the South and to whom the real 
question is whether men >are becoming 

] better or worse ; to whom a God-fearing 

! civilization is the true objective point. 

1 We believe that there is a field for the 
" Workman" and we enter into the labors 

I of another year assured that there is a 
work to be done, resolved to improve this 
paper, hoping to meet, and determined if 
possible to create a larger interest in a 
sound literature on the Southern question. 



compared to the fresh, deep soil of the 
Western and South-western States. It is 
the putting up of a sore-backed, limping, 
wheezy plug at auction, with the gushing 
statement that " if you will give him rest, 
and oats and medicine, you can make a 
racer of him !" 

To the fine speeches of Virginians the 
question has been made, if you have such 
vast resources, why don't you develop 
them ? Why are you so generous in giv- 
ing them away ? The Virginian replies, 
we have-no capital to work up our advanta- 
ges ! But to this it is said, "capital always 
goes where money can be made, and, 
moreover, capital is uncommonly sensitive 
in finding out where money can be made." 

But, now Virginia proposes to do what 
should have been done jsars ago, and to 



have done which 



uld 1 



•<1 he 



The " Southern Workman" embodies 
the thought and experience of the largest 
corps of teachers in any negro institution 
in the land ; it is part of a system which 
is founded upon the real wants of the col- 
ored race, whose support chiefly from 
voluntary contributions, is best assured 
by clear statements of its idea, and of the 
most direct and reliable information as to 
the facts d^.which it is based. The use- 
fulness of ibis paper is increased by dis- 
cussion of the human problems tangent to 
a broad plan of education, by impartial 
criticism of Southern ideas, and by 
throwing all the light it can on the 
"situation" and on the needs of the South. 
It is devoted to a true reconstruction, 
and has no sympathy with the efforts of 
professional politicians whose foundation 
idea is the continued re-election of them- 
selves to government offices. The 
"Workman" represents those coming 
from the North who have given them- 
selves to the work of lifting up the colored 
people, who, having no grievances and on- 
ly pleasant relations with their neighbors, 
might be suspected of being under what 
Charles Sumner called the " subtle mag- 



" EEPOET OF THE COMMISSION OP AG- 
RICULTURE, STATE OF VIRGINIA." 

DR. THOMAS POLLARD, COMMISSIONER. 

At last Virginia has settled down to 
business. For ten years and more, she 
has been proclaiming from her housetops, 
and everybody else's housetop, if allow- 
ed the chance, that she has the finest cli- 
mate, and the grandest resources, agricul- 
tural and mineral. Emigration societies, 
colonization societies, land agents, " states- 
men," private citizens, and the press gen- 
erally, have stated and re-stated that this 
is a land flowing with milk and honey, if 
you will only come and make it flow with 
milk and honey. The experienced pros- 
pector, the very inexperienced emigrant, 
the restless merchant, and enthusiastic 
city men, have been here. As they mov- 
ed slowly through the country on a single 
track railway, and viewed a monotonous 
succession of worn-out farms, and scanty 
communities rather destitute of what are 
called the " privileges," they became 
at once serious, and reflective. The ab- 
sence of the genial flow of milk and honey, 
became a marked feature in their experi- 
ences. Some, indeed, have been bold 
enough to stay and see'the thing out. But 
none of them, so far as we know, have be- 
come wild or uncontrollable allies of the 
milk and honey theory. 

We believe, most unreservedly, in the 
vast resources of Virginia, in her location, 
soil and minerals. But other States have 
great resources also, and they are always 
pressing these resources on people who 
propose to emigrate. The great blunder 
now is and has been, that our statesmen, 
citizens, land-owners believe, and have be- 
lieved, that Virginia has greater resources 
than other States. This has given rise to 
much foolish, though not criminal, misrep- 
resentation. We have been taking wares 
to market that do not come up to repre- 
sentation. These worn-out lands are a 
sorry spectacle in the land markets, when 



largely in her dire distress. This Report 
is a new departure. It is the beginning of a i 
system, by which the farmer will develop 
and give value to his own land instead 
of selling it at a sacrifice to the thrifty 
Northern farmer, and then walking into i 
the poor-house. It is not money, it is 
brain and work that is needed to in- 
crease our landed values. Had our farm- 
ers, right after the war, borrowed largely 
of alien capital in order to develop their 
farms, it is evident that by this time they; 
the born-wers, would have been hopeless- 
ly bankrupt. A new system of labor went 
into operation, by necessity. In the vast 
changes, in the want of experience, any 
and all borrowed capital would have been 
lost. The prime trouble has been that the 
planters have used their brains actively 
enough, but not in the right direction. 
How to make farming pay has been an 
incidental question. So they have always 
been ready to get rid of their lands be- 
cause they did not know what was in 
them. 

In creating the office of Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and placing Dr. Pollard 
in that office, the State has done a wise 
thing. There is no " machine work" in his 
appointment., It is, however, discredita- 
ble to the intelligence of our planters that 
it was not done years ago. The salary of 
the Commissioner, even in these hard 
times, and in view of the small income of 
the State, is insignificant when compared 
to the results to be obtained. All the po- 
litical offices are insignificant in compari- 
son. The agricultural interests of the 
State are paramount, and there ia urgent 
need of attention to them. The amount 
of five thousand dollars allowed for 
contingencies is too little. Each coun- 
ty should raise that amount at least. We 
should infer from intimation in the Report 
that there are poor accommodations for the 
work ; in fact, that the Commissioner, like 
the curb stone brokers, " carries his office 
in his hat." 

Undoubtedly the Legislature feared the 
people might become too prosperous un- 
der a really effective and sudden agricul- 
tural light. 

Dr. Pollard's report is clear, carefully 
drawn, and full of information. So far as 
it depends upon his efforts, the prosperity 
of the State will rapidly advance. The 
statement about the "resources " of 
the State is well enough! But we 
hope it will not be frequently repeat- 
ed. When people come to us, in these 
Southern States, they are treated to 
" resources" without limit. The North 
Carolinian will admit that Virginia is 
not utterly destitute of substance, but 
if you really wish to see " resources" 
come to North Carolina. So says the 
Georgian and the Texan. Even the Ver- 
monter, under the better systems of culti- 
vation, will tell you that the West is a 
good country, but that Vermont is now 
the State crammed with resources But 
the State is only what the people make it 



Virginia will be only that which her peo- 
ple choose to make her. Any movement 
towards the better education of her peo- 
ple in that line, wherein her future pros- 
perity lies, must be hailed with glad wel- 
come. 



1 During the pant half century, rich as it has 
j been in great men and great, work there has 
I been no hotter or more fruitful work begun 
than that which has fallen to those sci- 
i entists who have devoted themselves to col- 
. lectiDg and tabulating the facts which bear 
upon the origin and development of the hu- 
man species. The very triteness of the quo- 
tation, " noblest study of mankind is man," 
bears witness to the strength of our instincts 
in this direction, while the depth and earnest- 
; ness of the interest shown in all scientific re- 
search which may lead to a knowledge of hu> 
, manity's beginning, prove that it is only truth 
; that will satisfy. 

While as yet upon this great all-including 
question we have reached but the dimmest 
knowledge, this much, at least, has been es- - 
! tablished, viz: that in the past the develop-' f 
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intelligences, 
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permanently 



laws that the foundatioi 
successful work -oust lit 

In the material world this is universally ac- 
knowledged; nobody doubts the invariabil- 
ity of the law of gravitation, or the laws of 
chemical combinations, or the laws of mathe- 
matical relations, and no sane person attempts 
to run counter to them, but in regard to spir- 
itual or moral conditions, are there not many 
of us who are still afraid of the truth f In- 
stead of being seekers after truth in its purity 
and entirety, are we not rather seekers after 
such half-truths as we think will support us 
in our pet theories or help us to destroy the 
pet theories of others ? How many of us are 
there who do not alloy our best work with the 
prcju dices of temperament or education, and 
befog our vision till the clear rays of truth are 
broken into the false lights of an ignis fatuuS? 
How many of us are willing to acknowledge 



tha 



such 



knowledgment is the surest stepping-stone to 
ultimate success, either for ourselves or for 
•thers. Is it not certain that we constantly 
-shut our eyes because we are afraid to see, and 
is it not to this moral cowardice that we must 
look for the cause of much which is indubita- 
bly failure in work which has been done with 
| the distinct purpose of elevating and itnprov- 
j ing individual members of the human race, 
i Grand are the sacrifices which man has 
: made, which, thank God, man is muking for 
, man, but to ensure that such sacrifices shall 
; bear their best fruit, the fullest sympathy 
; should go hand in hand with the keenest crit- 
1 icism. If there is anything in our religion or 
| in our manhood, it ought surely to make us 
I eager to discover and reject everything which 
! is imperfect in our work, above all in work 
which we do avowedly and especially for our 
1 brothers, in the name of our Father. 
! It is evident enough that it is only by a full 
j understanding and acknowledgment of past 
i mistakes that we can make any solid progress, 
| and the higher the plane of the work, the more 
necessary it becomes that all persona) consid- 
i erations should be merged in the endeavor to 
do it honestly, without pretence or prejudice, 
i It is difficult for a candid mind' to study the 
' history of philanthropic effort without being 
. convinced that this inability to confess rais- 
! takes, this certainty of being in the right, this 
j unwillingness to submit to criticism, have 
\ caused a waste of material which in some of 
its aspects is most grievous. Of course, on 
the other hand, it is to be said that it is in 
this very intensity of conviction that the pow- 
er of all" great reformers has lain, but while 
this is true, it is true only with very distinct 
limitations. 

The honest convictions of intelligent minds, 
while sufficiently intense to furnish" all neces- 
sary motive power, can never be so narrow as 
to fear criticism, or to shun light, even though 
it come from the furnace of a chemist or 
through the lens of a microscope. We can 
never make men better than they are until we 1 
know what they are, and if science has taught 
us anything in the past fifty years, it has 
taught us the reason and 



necessity for literal- 



ly fulfilling that command of God, 



'Know 




I nn«.»»m P W M Holliday was for- i live well, and their children enjoy the same 
'anS?SSg | «« a »^oT? m «- ! -ho.1. that .he whites do. Their churches 



To do missionary work, to do phil 
work of any kind well, we must B 

the materiul with which we have to deal as a i aryi J878. _ 

mi reliant studies his goods, as a hroker stud- 1 f Virginia her chief magistrate enter 
ies siocka, as a naturalist studies nature. We , _j i.:„ j.,*:,™, ™ . 



"i""?? °3 V°H ™ I n^S; 1.^1 I ««n;ci. in.tit»tion. ... M numerous 
For the first time in the histo- , , ,, , , 



id H 
Take 



ig as any poople could desire. 

inclined to the opin- 



«.,.. n«.» 

mint kuow all that other men know of that of 
which we make a specialty, we must put aside 
dogmas, banish prejudices, welcome criticism, 
focus all light upon our work. 

If missions. (using the word in its most in- 
clusive sense) have wasted material or fallen 
short of success in the past, hecause they have 
been unpractical, hecause they have iguored 
tin material law, hecause thev have been bas- 
ed on dogmas, hecause they have been en- 
trusted to enlhusiasts, let us confess these 
mistakes lis the first step towards retrieving 
the 



:ept providenc 



■ of Mil 



Let i 



i knowledge of ethnolo- 



gy n 



e helped I 



■ Polv 



ivork- I 



many an encounter Willi 
practical acquaintance wit 
tics would he valuable to 
the Indian and the negro, that iiknn 
of physiology and hygiene ischemia! n 
in" among paupers and criminals of all rates, 
ami finally let us confess that because we have 
ignored all this again and again in the past, 
we have not done what we could. There are 
those who ridicule or shun, or put aside as 
meaningless the grand achievements of expert: 

...i „,.;... ,o a> S(> f :lr ,is concerns their effect 

it development of humanity. Is 
to that upon the accurate foun- 
dation laid by the supporters of scientific 
truth, the supporters of spiritual truth may, 
if they will, build up a fair and shining tem- 
ple 1 



ctl upon his duties with a grand demon 
Btration. Ten thousand people were pres- . tllla c 
ent. numl 
This was not viewed with favor by all. ! everything 
Governor Hollidny, after having been 
introduced by Governor Kemper in an el- j In his Messag 
oquent speech, spoke of the greatness of I sippi. Gov. Stone says : -• rrequem 
Virginia and her institutions. Of the war ! gtwIeeTssTtwo or "three ™ 
he said : : western counties of the State. The bctt 

I know that success is not written upon all ! of the citir-ens-wl, , arc ^yia^ 
their effort.. But success is not needed to ity i" these- .e o, . , .e I to ^ ' 
, = k« an effort great. Often defeat signalize, j ffL^^rZ^^ secretly ami at 
more t h.n»chlev,mc»t,«»d elevate, the defeat- , l^T&TtU^LCS £S>m. ' i 
cd by the very consciousness of heroic endeav- i j"" "J.' , , "hose who mi"bt pursue them and T . 
or. "Truth and earnestness have more to do bri „„ Uion. to iu-t ce thev have dispersed, and sl 
with greatness than success or victory. Vic- „„ tl . lc0 „ nlu .„, C an | )c fJuiid. These persons i, 
tory may spring from chance, or overwhelm- K1!llcr;l ii v „ c t in spaisely settled coniniunitics. „j 
I in" odds; hut earnestness and truth make ^i,],,,,,,,,, i„ t'ie ininorily and composed mustly i ,| 
that character out of which great deeds peren 



who call themselves citizens of a free country. 
They ask, in the first place, that agriculturafl 
labor of all kinds shall he performed under 
contracts to be drawn by individual emplyo; 
ether we arc inclined to the opin- ers, or drawn by them ami approved by the , 
condition of the black eljinent in ! Labor Leagues. The share system, by which 
„,.nitv is to be envied by a large ! the negro receives bacon, meal and implo- 
f people who are their superiors in I ments. and in return gives the white land- 
owner one-half or two-thirds of the entire 
crop raised by himself and family, is to be 
continued, but under the laws which it is 
hoped may be passed every violation by a 



jor- proposed, in Edgefield 
bat I League stronghold: 



ither White 



ill la 



- g" 



proposed that' all colored 



effe 



mild 



mental 
upon 



Tliis is the crown of Virginia's greatness. 
Her people were in earnest when they pledg- 
ed their lives, their fortunes, and their .acred 
honor, a hundred yesrs ago; they were in ear- 
nest when they redeemed Hint pledge by eight 
years of war; they were in earnest when they 
favored the adoption of an instrument by 
which they agreed to cast their lot with their 
sister States in the formation of the Union; 
they were in earnest, when for generations , 
they gave of their jewels to adorn the. councils ^ f 



nt. 



duties. Tin 



irity. 



law-ab cling ele- 
ct attention of the 
, from the locali- 



fnl Li 

inn. and the secret organization known as 
le State Grange of Louisiana, < leaves no 
uubt that there is grave danger Of this be- 
ig the case, the Southern black men would 
e almost as completely at the mercy of their^ 
bite masters as they were twenty years ago. \ 
under Republican Covernnu'iits, where 



>f the rcpuhl 



hold the Uni. 
votion had sl 



people 



Sd of their territory to ( 

ey were in earnest 1 whim i necesar j|y su 
great, save honor, to up- tll<J i' n \ v |,. ss p 
' genius and self-de- . Dnn t«hmoilt 



fnt 



than the L'nion, and entered upon a long and 
bloody war to vindicate that opinion. In all, 
they battled for the Trath. And when preju- 
dice and passion have pascd away, history 
will tind as much to admire in their last over- 
whelming defeat, a. in the victories which 
hitherto crowned their career. 

Governor Hollidnv is sound on finance. 
He tiroes the payment of the State debt. 
As a custodian or the honor of the Com- 

| monwealth, he is well chosen. Regarding 

j her ability to pay, he says 



. Le 'isla 



"Soon, I think, the great difficulty must he 
met in Mota of teaching the Christian's social 
and domestic life to people disposed to give up 
many of their old practices. This is the point 
at which I suppose most missions havo broken 
down. It is a great blessing indeed to rench it, 
but the building up of converts is the balder 
work. Here, for example, is a population of 
1,500 people; at present they know all that is 
necessary for the cultivation of yams, &c, 
they build houses sufficient for the purpose 
of their present life, they arc giving u fig it- 
ing, losing faith in their old charms and con- 
trivances lor compassing the death of their en- 
emies; thev will verv likely soon he at peace 
throughout the whole island. Well, then, 

they Will be very idle, talk infinite scandal, ; ^ vi in 

contraihct that profession, unless, their whole I triumph now . \ The abov 

social and domestic life he chnnged and a new | deprecates the formation of new dcr ol tlimu 

character infused into them. It would be a , parlics He thinks that there should be ' 
great mistake to suppose that the I-.ughsh as-. 9tr irc between the poor and the rich, 
pect of the Christian's social life ,s necessarily , protection and justice should be 

adapted to sue h races as these. I he Oriental i Jlm I' :.,„„,„i Up wnuld have 

tendencies of their minds, the wholly different adequate and universal. He would 
'■•■■-■-«—- <■■ ' *\ State rodd'o 



to a sense of their 
ies have, thus far, 
emergency. It is 
iruauie, but to the 
ighburhoods — who 
nd property — that 
up, and that such 
as will force them 
and deport the 



the State, county, and Judicial oftiters, were 
all pledged to do full justice to every class of 
citizens, the negro laborers who worked on 
the share system with the laud owner, were 
frequently "defrauded out of all thcireamings. 
The white men were quick-witted and^reedy 
of gain; the negroes ignorant and easily sat- 

j istied; and so at the end of the season, when 

I the crops were harvested and the accounts 
made up. they were only too often obliged to 

' repeat that verse familiar to all the laborers 

1 of ihe Black Belt: 



of iiiiap 



ligbi 
ictuthc: 
-sunnily 



well 



Ml for de 



glit, figure's a figure; 



B for de nigger.' 



till, tin 



.ugh to . 



essary in the premis- 

n punish, I am now- 

eriess without additi mal legislation.. The 
complaints are confined to a few neighbor- j . — 
hoods in a particular locality. The laws are tney went 
enforied elsewhere, all over the State, and or- ; mur. in 
der prevails; it is a reproach to the entire State i such laws 
that in even ono section the law can lie violated 1 1 
with impunity. And men should receive very 
slight consideration who openly defy the laws, 

...» ...» — 1.. i.wlin*»,.„„» In tlte ie en le l 



sllglll consuier.ouiii « "I'^'.'J u^.j —~ 

and who are utterly indifferent to the reproach 
which their lawlessness may bring, not alone 
.;,,;„ l,n, [to themselves and their counties, but to the 
SI ") ' people of every portion of the State.'' 



legroes did not complain; their 
easily supplied, and if they had 
it and a cabin to shelter them, 
l with their work without a mur- 
they should rest quietly under 

those proposed, however, is not to 

be expected. Indeed, we have no doubt that 
in this new movement of the Labor Leagues 
is to be found the secret spring which impels 
so many of the freedmen to listen to the glow- 
ing, and, as the result has proved, the delu- 
sive, promises of the Liberian emigration 

.«t n ill aH , Tl,nu pnrtninlulinVP CVCTV TPftSOn 



circumstances of their lives, limate, al 
of all poverty or dependence cpon others isc, 
will prevent them from ever becoming a little 
English community, but not, 1 trust, their be- 
coming a Christian community. But how 
shall I try to teach them to become industri- 
ous, persevering, lamest, tidy, clean, careful 
with children, and all the rest of it ! What - 
going about 



;hing tin 
The sec 



i "tin 



■iple 



I thi 



litis 

this citizen soldiery everywhere 
tilting days and times. It is 
military power like that of a 
v. It is the ever-present ' and 
"of the Stale's interest and lion- 
„,„ ever-standing sentinel upon ts 
, . battlements, watching not for pay but for 
about and . iim , )vi how the safety and g ory of 

f ( hristinn- | . _ , ,,..'.„„„, nl „„„i,i, rl „ be entrusted to its 

illy 



not a sho 
standing 
careful g 



a fair statement of the or- 
some parts of the South. 
.... black man is a chief suf- I ,h e 
fcrer. A low state of civilization is the 1 Lea^,-- 
curse of such regions- The remedy is 1 take the 1 



Ui'e Chi istian scliool teacher ; the Bible ' have already substani 
rather than the bayonet; light rather than "Vf^TV^M 
laws ; men who will work " In His Name" ft™.'? 1 * <" ""^ 
rather than in that of the Republican or 
any other party. 



sive, promises oi i.uc uiuum" 
swindlers. They certainly have every reason 
to be alarmed at the prospect before them, for 
in should the law-makers, who are being 
icaled to. have the good sense to refuse 
f the land-owners, the Labor 
en, as a last resort, to openly 
ito their own hands, as they 



ally do 



lit to 



secret, and 
nt land or 
.he consent 
irn, cotton, 
! employ 



of the 
In the 



matter for 



•iled 



all i 



lidapt Christianity to thi- 
ef the various nations that live in Ml 
without compromising any truth of d 
or principle of conduct. Men who can 
the midst of the errors ami superstitio 
people, whatever fragment of trut.h or 
totn of a yearning after something bctt 
exsist among them, and m ike that tl 
d' >tpi"ti upon which they may build 
structure of Christian teaching." 

Bishop P.ittksox. 



THE LABOR QUESTION SOUTH 

The New York Times says: 

j I The recent discussion regard 

a good Commonwealth can he entrusted to it. I tiv( , p ros pe r ity of cotton fnrtoric 

own people. j South has developed the fact that during the ^^".^,^1™'^ black _.. 

i twelve years since the war under a system oi ^ ( , sil< . tly the ros one that gentlemen of the 

free labor there : were produced in this conn- Miathew9 scnool of politics would 

:l< 1 bales of cotton more man during , ^- _ u„i:., M 



of his fo 

or produce of any kind from 
without the consent of the pre 
land upon which it has been r 
same way, that is by an agr 
themselves, it will be a very e; 
the Labor Leagues to determine wliat rates or 
„,„ „ u wages they will pay their laborers. It will 
v,,rth «n,i tnU3 seen that under the new reconciliation 
1 plan which has so effectually broken down the 



The " American Misssionary," of New ^ 
York, printed, last year, nt the Hampton j tne 
Institute, but transferred back to New I B y S tem of slave lubo 



of a 



[i the 



York by reason of unavoidable difficulties 
arising 'from distr.nce from cducrid head 
quarters, appears in a new dress, in the 
m:i"uzine form, decidetlly improved in 
many respects, and, we believe, second in 
appearance and in matter to none of the 
organs of the great missionary societies 
of 'the country. 



ndependent tin 



i the war 
The pla 



ider tin 



old 



have the country believe. 



: then, tin 



We have been encouraged by the re- 
sponses to our views expressed in a paper 
read at Syracuse, N. Y., and published in 
the December number of the Southern 
Workman. We have heard from well-ed- 
ucated colored people, in the North and 
South, from old abolitionists and from 
ex-slaveholders in a way to assure us 
there can be a platform of effort for the 
negro race, on which can unite all whose 
interest in it is intelligent and wise. 

We have been severely scolded for " de- 
sertion" of them, and shall lose nothing 
but ihe support of talkers. Only the 
workers in this cause realize fully the ne- 
cessity of bringing into focus every inter- 
est, effort, and resource, and can under- 
stand that the work is hopeless unless the 
good men of the South shall make com- 
mon cause with them in offering to ne- 
gro youth a way to the possession of 
knowledge and to a higher manhood and 
womanhood. 

■ 



That there is a large class in some of the 
Southern States who will attempt, through 
n-erly°rn l instvcd f I ,-ir,,, .leper, lent apon \ a e ;rr.nt Laws and cth=r measures, to con- 
the f armers of the West for their supplies, they t, ol the movements of both vhgrants and 
iw a greater part of their com and bacon at non-vagrants, is beyond (lollbt. Only, 

' ' he extreme Southern States 
inkers at all likely to legalize 



Tne broom shop of the Hampton Insti- 
tute is again under way antl orders are so- 
licited. It is in charge of Mr. Mc 
Neely late of the National Soldiers 
Home . at Dayton, Ohio, whose long 
experience in broom-making insures a 
good article. Three students are learn- 
ing the trade under him. 

TrtE following, from the " Landmark" 
(Conservative) of Norfolk, Va., is valua- 
ble testimony, and could be said of some 
other ciiies. Neither custom nor law can 
prevent a people, so farV they are indus- 
trious and provident, from occupying the 
positioned having the influence to which 
they are entitled. 

TUB COLOnKD ELEMENT. 

The happiest people in Portsmouth, for their 
means, are of the colored element They seem 
the best contented, always have work, have, 
for the most part, good, comfortable homes, 



,e. That the emancipation of the slaves 
has been the first great cause of this result, ^ 

there can be uo doubt. The free colored man ' j,,', st . llL , m s . Hut as serfdom has not 

having more self-respect, a greater feeling of , sl .,!,lished since no laws have 

3« Z 'el"' be ng S ,„ore d ndus,'^ ; dispossessing . the negro 

ous and faithful -s ,mc h more valuable as a ! of his freedom, it is hardly fair to claim 
laborer than was the negro slave. Unfortu- I as ,l es the rimes that the new reconcd- 
natelv. there is a very large class of persons in , iation p i an has effectually broken down, 
the South who are not willingtoai knowledge A <roo( , -^i can D0 said in favor of the 
these facts, or who are so blinded by prejudice ^ com i it j on Q f the negro laborer as 
that they cannot regard them as do practical l with it fl V e years ago. 

business men in other part, of th e* 1 ™**- WI f° t if thcrc not been "conciliation" 
SSMy in' ^rSroUnV Alair„! whatever have been its <"-PP°'~ 
and Louisiana, a number of so-called leader, j The Times would have howled and Kaffl- 
who freely express the belief that the negro, ca ^ rave( l ; n their comfortable homes, and 

i 1. m„uf ita lr«nt in a state lit- ! 1 _ ^y ar in which only ink and words 

poured out, while the 



to be made useful, must be kept in a state 1: 
tie better than bondage, in short, as nearly in 
a condition of slavery as is possible under the 

'"to bring about thi. result, the Rifle Clubs 
of South Carolina and a number of the most 
prominent Democrat, in Alabama and Louis- 
iana are engaged in a determined effort to re- 
organize the old Lobor Leagues, and secure 
Buch legislative enactments a. will place the 
unfortunate black laborer absolutely under 
their control. The demand, made by the 
promoters of the movement/are not exactly 
calculated to find favor in the eye. of the men 



opi 

would h^.v. — — 1 . . 

freedmen would have been turned 
absolutely to the tender mercies of the 
fiercest and most reactionary element in 
the South, instead of having as now its 
best element pledged to his protection and 
education. . 

The negro is not now suffering from 
what may be done, in some sections, 
by and by ; he is suffering from the 
prejudices of a large class of whtteB 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Ph. '■ Scientific Summary" of the Popular belief that they 
who detest their work system, who curse Th. ^™ /„, , 370 , 8ttt , f: well-bem- of a 

free negro labor, to whom the negro's | g*££J 




WHO aCieSI. MWU »vi» -j > , ■ y c ;,„„. Ittrieir, London, JUiy, IOI», 

free negro labor, to whom the °cg r0 8 | ,. T | ie f „ mt „f Liberia coffee is spreading far 
normal condition is Blavery, and who wi()e ii|nong plainer*, especially 

believe that bis future con better be decid- 1 thosc o( Ccy ,, m . ]ts introduction there has 
. . ., i.i.,»i, Hi.n Iw his own 1 k„„„ r„„„r.lnil ns a "rent boon, and justly so, 



on and i 



^'at V tlic U auc U tion "blocVthan"^" bis own j ^^garded'as a great *.»>», •»<! j^'f o 
free will • lie is suffering from the money it, qualities surpassing anything hitherto 
famine in the South, from the wretched | known " 
mode of payment by store orders from 



I have seen in Liberia young coffee plants 
struggling for life on old stuni|is, on rocks 
aniUn crevices where the winds alone had 
carried just enough of the rich soil to cover 

' Mr. Editor, there is hut one plow necessary 
in Liberia, and that is the gospel plow, to 
root up and destroy the heathen hearts ami 
false pens of such as the author of this offi- 
cial information." Liberia hajjiut one one- 
niy-the white trader who carries poison 
(home's worst enemy, ruin) to her citizens. 
So determined is this serpent to destroy na- 
tions as well lis the bodies and souls of men, 
that 'President P:iync has lately asked for 
snecid legislation against the biting evil. 
I iberials no failure, and if we compare 
i her' with Jamestown, Plymouth and other early 
; settlements in lliis emin'trv, she is not only a 
success but in the words of Bishop Gilbert 
!ii.,v,„, 'i„ the last number of the "North 



fortunate class, and at the | OOOUU ib^i ^ ~r [Je t , )em5e , Tel 

"with roads, and without treaties of commerce 
and friendship with the numerous petty kings, 
ho arc, in many instances, either openly or 
vertlv hostile. * * * * 

I have, &c, J. MnvtOK TtruxBR. 
Tlie Hon. W. M. Evahts. 



sharpers and swindlers or every k 
color, and more than one from his own ig- 
norance and vices which arc Uis misfor- 
tunes rather than his faults. ' 

He is suffering terribly from intem- 
perance : rum is doing hiin more harm 
than prejudice ; immorality is a curse ten- 
fold "renter than Rifle Clubs or Labor 
Leagues. Ignorance enforces Ins subjec- 
tion to every form of imposition and cre- 
ates many a social and political touts 
fatuus. " Southern hate," so freely re- 
ferred to in political papers, is a minor 
factor in the forces that keep the negro 
down His outward relations arc Ins sec- 
ondary, his inward condition is the primary 
matter. , 

To accept this fact and the demands, Amcr ican Kevlew," "a very -n,' 
involved in it, would compel his political \ Lii, er i« has in its rear, friends 
allies to be more or less philanthropic, to j ,,>. ,u millions a native pop.dat 
which they would object most uncommon- and hungering for all ... . ts .. 
t So they harp away on the minor and ! and all the sweet influences of Christian 
ignore the majoi'duties. . They can make And so 1 atbrni. ^ ^ g 
votes Cor themselves by showing that the . No ,o Sout |, Front street. Phil 

black roan is in danger of re-enslavcment, | p s _Thc accompanying communication 
but would lose votes rapidly by passing 1 juat rccc . iv ed from Rev. James 11 pcpulic, »1 
around the hat for funds to relieve the nc- , M . e church may V%>**»~*£ 
gro from his bondage to ignorance. 



"The point of the Times being to show 
that President Hayes's policy is not a 
success it presents one aspect that in it- 
self is most important but misleads be- 
cause it implies that the serious aspect of 
the labor question South, is in the violent 
schemes of the whites and not in the con- 
dition of the laborer himself. 

Only as good men North and bouth ac- 
cept the true view of the Southern prob- 
lem and together treat il with Christian 
intelligence, can there be a prospect of 
better limes or of a peace that will he peace. 



may prove „ 

,y readers, lie emigrated to Liberia 

ith his parents from llollidajsbuig. Pa., 
twentv live years ago, and has labored as ii mis 
sionnry in that Held up to June last. As all 
olTset to another statement of the no plow 
man, I add that Mr. Heparin states that In 
has not been Confined to his home by aicKae* 
ten entire days in all that quarter of a centu 



same time aiding the evo 
izationof Africa, contribute of their means i 
ipport a scheme which is not alone >°>POlluc, 
but in a majority of instances, absolutely in- 
jurious in results. This entire enterprise i- 
kept alive in the United States by a few active 
agents of these societies, who represent, usual- 
ly to the more inexperienced of the class they 
desire to operate upon as emigrants, only what 
is of a nature best adapted to deceive tile un- 
wary into the belief that the abundant wealth 
which nature has lavished upon Africa is not 
locked securely within the environs of these 
dcidly climatic influences. 

These agentsspeak the truth when they repre- 
sent that the emigrants will find the soil fertile ; 
that em slant summer prevails; that there are 

_, i— . ,1th beautiful landscapes, luxurious 

tropical fruits of every description. 

&t Hut theyshould add that the ^P"™ 1 *™ 

■» ■"*»> ft aTcuul es. oe° g lm 
a thing a. . plough is not to 
be found in use in Liberia. It has been "emon- 
stratcd that neither horses, mules nord„nk,>s 
can wilhstand the climate on the sea-f as.. 
Horses are found in the interior, but when 
brought to the const they si. ken aim u c. ,v. 
though constant summer prevails, as " 
thirsting : perature, the uuasniatic influence cuust o j 
vilir.ati.in | the heavy rain alternating with hot sunshine, 
•U unity, causes sickness during six months of the year 
1 and during the remaining six months of the 
' e power of the sun is such that it is al- 
loossibl.- for anv one except a native to 
, it produces inertia, lassitude, want of 
Indeed after n man lias once had the 
he never! in Africa, regains the energy 
possessed of before. 



) be counted 



tealth, but the 

procuring^ this wealth is ^f.^"" c """'"" 
balaneed by the sacrifice and difficulty neces- 
pcople poor in the knowledge, 



tary I 
the c 



INSURAHOE OP PABM BUILDING. 

No firmer can afford to have his home- 
stead or buildings uninsured. To have 
them burned by accident would be ruinous 
and a conflagration, which mayoc-, 
cur at any moment, might involve the loss 
of buildings, tools, implements, live, stock, 
and crops. No farmer can afford to run 
this risk while safe insurance is to be had 
so cheaply. But unless the insurance is 
procured in a perfectly safe and honorable 
company, the policy is hardly to be held 
as any security. In choosing a company 
in which to insure, it would be wise to se- 
1 lect one which does an extensive business 
j throughout the country, and thus lessens 
I the risk of loss, averaging, as it were, its 
I risks. Those insured are always more 
watchful and careful of danger. The wise 
precautions enforced by the insurance com- 
pany bi "Ct a habit of precaution and Care- 
fulness on the part of the insured, particu- 
larly when it is known that a want of care 
and the reckless use or lights and fire will 
vitiate a policy. Then dangerous and ex- 
plosive oils will be avoided, and only those 
that are known to be perfectly safe to use, 
will be burned. There will be no smoking, 
in the barn, nor matches left loosely on the 
girts or sills. It is a peculiarity of man— f" 
H:„.i ,i.„t ti„.e- will more readily obey any 
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THE EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 

Pllll.ADEl.PHts 11 Mo., 23, 1877. 
Mb EniTOK— Hie State Department at 
Washington has lately received what is term- 
ed "Official Information" concerning affairs 
in Libe 



may 1 
he hat 
prayc 



or pi., 
mv d, 
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ritcr of that information, whoever h< 
,'rossly exaggerated the facts, am 
bored'hard to paralyze the hopes anc 
if the "rent and good of every land 
.... looking to Liberia as the Christian 
door to'hcnthcu Africa. . 

The appearance of this incorrect informa- 
tion, just at this time, doubtless is intended t - ' Lom ,„ n , 
by ils'nuthor to check tl^resciit dclcrnnncd | 

Liberia, ai 



. ....fawd to learn thai I h 
letter from one of onrleadingn 
•la.',.: f M nr. ia. Liberia, stating that | 
ties from Brazil 
ing nil the colic, 
Lag in South A 
sir, for your tini 

teen years alio, when our pcop.u «u 
little of coffee culture and nothing of i 
er hulling. , 

The cofTee-luiller is proving a am 
Liberia, and will soon make Africa 
grove, thereby hastening the tune w 
fee. and not rum drinking, will bee, 
order of ihc day. I read that Monro! 
with 11" little pleasure, and recalled v..-. ... 
,1c cry " Plant Coffee '." " Plant Coffee 
so peacefully inaugurated and sounded by y 
i„ : dl the I.tbcriau settlements and up eye 



try is naturally. Ld 
pendent to loose he 
enough to produce food for 1 
consumption. Although a ric 
rice is imported from England and other 
countries, and sold for H per bushel, when 
better rice can he grown and so d for half the 
price. Rice is the principal breadstuff. I 
have never seen Hour of a less price than $14 
i per barrel; butter at«l per pound; hams from 
*r, to *s each; other provisions proportional, U 
hi«h In the face of these facts, the Ameri- 
•ut can emigrant has to compete with the native 
oroo < for labor The native is strong anil hardy. 

I Willi very few wants, and able, at fifty cents 
l" to | per day to perform the labor usually assigned 
■olTee to horsJs in otlicr countries, 
n cof- When these agents, by reason of such cj 
c the 1 pert representations, 
letter ' producing discontent 
r bat- I unsuspecting persons 
aindings already ki 
, migrate acres 



,nd that they will more readily obey any 
resulations made for them, than follow 
their own knowledge of what ought to be 
done. Men would rather be governed than 
govern themselves, and very readily sub- 
mit to reasonable control. '1 bus it is al- 
ways found that greater neatness, carclul- 
ncss. and caution are found about farm 
buVldiii"s when they are insured. No 
1 careful business man will run the risk of 
loosing his property by fire, and every 
farmer should be a business man.— Amer- 

Compliints are frequently made by those 
farmers along the coast, who are just be- 
ginning to use sea-weed, that it will not 
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lure citizens, the freedmen of America, are to- 
day looking to Liberia. 

In the name of our people permit me to asK 
you to continue to be the friend of l.iutn 
! and advocate her interests with all the pow 
' of your tongue and pen . hi this country 1 
beria has many enemies, and why it is we ca 
not tell. Here, where we look for sympa hy 
ami aid, we find to a great extent nothing but 
and reproof, and this from mdividu- 
, .i.:„,» n f il, e rountrv or o* 



^Jo.lns of msnv of our freedmen to Liberia; 
nut the studied effort will fail under both 
heads, because it will ever remain a truth that 
while man proposes God dispo 
European Governments arc j 
ria's position, and their increh 
era want to possess the land f<. 
view to, interior trade. 

The United States has but o 
entrance to the continent of Africa; hence 
this official information, intended to weaken 
the hold and interest of our Government in 
the Republic of Liberia. Certainly no friend 
to Hint country and to the negro race ever 
conceived or wrote that communication. The 
sharptradcrwilh his gold must have insinuated 
himself into that extra official .information. 
All the 
have 

you the space in your paper i couio open vu , PJW lr „. ulucu „. ....... 

your consideration a volume so full of facts d ful home , viz: " Christian Liberia, 

and figures touching Liberia, her past, present | v Joor tQ heathen Africa." Let Chris- 
and fiture, as would bury the statements of | V 
the author so deep they would never know 
resurrection. I know v 
do or can testify of what 
and my hands handled. 

Permit me to allude to n 
in question. He says, " 
in use in Liberia." Heisc 
but be it known, Mr. Editor, a man s t hunib 
v nail or a slick is all-sufficient to scratch the 
earth and make it laugh a harvest. The soil 
of Liberia is its own fertilizer, — 



and th 

are afterwards raised, mi peri 
distorted statements, of enq 
greatness. They are left at 
six months of (so-called) s 
money or any means of livlil 
if any communication with their former trie 
and homes, without knowledge of tnecuilt 
and nature of the country to which they 
■■nnu. suffering from the despair and disc 
:climat 



, with lit 



rot. This is probably true ol dry 
crass as it is sometimes used. VS e have 
known it to be sometimes plowed into a 
rather dry, sandy soil, and reman, for a 
a year without much change. But even this 
In dry sea-weed can be utilized and made to 
es ! help the manure heap in several ways 
use 1 In the absence of straw or sawdust, it 
nal ; mak(a B fair bedding for the stables and 
' " f ! stv We have used it constantly for the 
out i last five years in the horse stable, and 
"i' ' where rye straw is worth fifteen dollars a 
ms 1 ton and sea-weed can be had for the cart- 
awe ! iiia' or scowing, it is good economy to 
"ur- 1 ra nke bedding of sea-weed It takes more 
" of it than of straw to keep the horses clean 



ml r1m« in too many casts, mourning the ]mt it 8crvea the same purpos 
-tet^u^^^ 

^i^^nr'lf P e h-ee the children of a may be iade to the compost heap 

f^amily survive as is frequently the case the , ; u of tbese pro ccesses, when there 

Z SbZI re alarmed when they discover they , faciUUc8 for gathering the dry eel- 
gave left a country where . p."^ ; as s. But most shore farmers pre or to 
tern prevails, forone where the child en ^gjj gj^ this and other sea-wceds in the 
deprived of this benefit. Tl 



ptraderwiiu lusgoiw .7 censure and reproo,, 

self into that extra official .information. wno kn()W no t|,ing of the country or of 
the discouraging features of the statement . who inhabit it. . 

. their qualifications and bright side. Had I I 'American merchants of Liberia pro- 
"the space in your paper I could open to ,, ,, {re edmcn of their natural 

lnt .S...;. J ...»ll, so full of facta du " B ",.„„,„ v'tj- "Christian Liberia, 



a of the article 
j not a plow 
as to this fact; 



tinn churches in this favored land 
and again of the many thousands of heathens 
fn Africa, who worship a piece of wood for 
the god. Say to the rich and good of every 
land that we need more practical nd™ 1 , 
bearers, such as do know the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Jas. H. Depotie. 



eatlier tuis ana u„u>.. 

Ircen or wet state, in a mixed njass^they 
eS U naWrurnr°to the. agent in the j L thrown up by the ^rms and y jm- 
i- -?ll states whose representations led to this , on the shores. In many cue. 
h :^To?i^ I haveheen sorry before , ^ and t i Jal streams are raked, andthe 



v^„„ of thinrrs I haveheen sorry, before | es am i t i.l a l streams arc ruKe,., 
Z'rbeie™".^. he agent lose, much of his I weed and mud is scowed tc 

^^vSit^gS^ 



of Afri 



' los ible, and there a nd readily ferments. Sometime th n, ma- 
terial, gathered in the summer and fall, is 
aM .. R.,1.1,, nfhfira it is to 



1 THE letter replied to in Mr. Morris s ar 
There is but one difficulty-Unit of keeping tide ja one VCC ently addressed to Hon. 
the weeds down; hence "cutlasses, hoes, and I Wm ^ Evarts Secretary of State, by Mr. 
bill hooks" are all the tools necessary for ng- , 

Milton Tumor, u colored man, for seven 
ricuUurat purposes. . * * tt c Minister to Liberia. We give 



,1 t<> «l.iv am show vou a coiTcc com , 
man 1 "ti e very highest- market price; a No. 278.1 Lkoatius 
coffee imli.'lmous-.othesoil: a coffee so hardy, I MoNUOV.A, Lib 

robust and productive as to bo sought after by 
planters in every coffee country. 
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^Travelers to the interior of Africa agree that c;irtc( \ Tlirectly to the Odds 
i-Sn=^»^ 

transporting their H' " „ w Zm the land as a top dressing or to be 

hacks of native carriers, we are aot »nrprujea upon tue ^ m )utro . 

,o lind that after so long a tune ;,s m,, ; , ,. plowed in. "f"™^ makc excellent 

the emigrant has not penetrated he inter or „_ decay_ rapldlly an m 



rtta^Kr^ S,^c C %a;!tal in.1 Uilior s lent in gath- 
reside ing that he forests are almost in, preg- , ™' , . g ba { vc8t of the sea are well UV 
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American philanthropUta, influenced by the dergrowth of vines. Thefac 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTEB8 FEOM GRADUATES. 

Va., Nov. 19«A, 1877. 

Jftai H—My dear friend : 

It seems as if I am in a 
channel of trouble for the last two months. 
Gen. Armstrong said to me, "It'iB a new 
field." I tell you it is a new one. The school- 
house had not a pane of glass in, and it was 
about nine feet square. It has not a handful 
of mortar on it. So I held school there for a 
week until they had church here. Then I asked 
them to let me hold school in the church. I 
went all round to the head men and asked 
them to help me, which some of them did. 
I left my boarding-place Sunday morning for 
church. I got there about 10 o'clock. 
Preaching began at two. I stayed until 
preaching was over, and two marriages. 
They marry'here on Sunday. I got the min- 
ister to ask the people for the church, and he 
explained it very well indeed. 

The first voice I heard was, "You shan't 
have no school in this church. I want to 
come here to worship my God." My heart 
jumped into my mouth. I said to myself I 
will have to go back into that miserable hole. 
My written speech was useless; I just asked 
the Lord to be with me. After the minister 
was through, I got up and began by saying, 

" Ladies and gentlemen, you tJfl know that 
I have been Bent here for a teacher. Well gen- 
. tlemen, if a man goes to the woods to cut 
wood, he must take with him an axe or he 
canru>t cut wood. And it is the aame way 
with me; if you want me to work, you 
must give me a house to work in. This is but 
the beginning I tell you." When I was done, 
I had silenced every man's and woman's mouth 
in that house. I did not think I could talk 
so. After I left they cast a vote on it. ■'Not 
a man voted against me. So I shall have a 
. good-sized church for my school-bouse. 

I stood my examination splendid. Mathe- 
matics I was perfect in, and he gave me a 
long examination. 

I have a large Sunday school here. I only 
have two or three Bibles, and one Sankey 
and Moody hymn-book. Miss H., will you 
and Miss M. please send me about one dozen 
of the hymn-books and a dozen Bibles, and I 
will pay you for them myself. The people 
here have not heard of Sankey and Moody ; 
not the minister himself. I have been singing 
the songs here, and the people think that I 
am a singer. All the children now are sing- 
ing " Ho' the fort for I am coming." 

The church is named " Turkey-cock 
church." I will write and tell you all about 
it as soon as I can. This is one of the dark 
spots of Virginia. 

I have eight, scholars that I am preparing 
for the Junior class (at Hampton). The rea- 
son I want to get the scholars there is because 
there is not one educated person in this whole 
place. Dr. W. said that I am the best col- 
ored man he ever examined. I thought to 
myself, Lord help the poorest. 

There is one girl here. She is the best girl 
in school. She is a good Christian, but so 
poor she can hardly come to school. She 
studies so hard. Her father was sun-struck, 
and is paralyzed. Miss H., if you can send her 
any old clothes, will you please do it ? Last 
Sunday, a lot of little children followed me 
cryingtogo to Suud ay-school, but their gar- 
ments would not permit. 

Will you please send me thirty or forty of 
your Sunday-Bchool papers ? Send all the 
time, and let me know the price of them. 

The place where I am boarding, I have 
prayer every night and read the Bible. 

Can you send me any old picture papers, 
or any old books; readers, arithmetics or ge- 
ographies ? I hope I shall not put you to too 
much trouble. AnoVtfcill you send me thirty 
lead pencils and crayon slate pencils ? 

Please excuse this poor letter. I am in a 
country where things are scarce. 

Good-bye, Miss H. Please write soon. 

Yours Respectfully, 



new life to my scholars who could not read. I 
did just as you told me, and of all my teaching 
and hard thoughts to improve my school, I have 
never had anything bo good as the chart. 

I have made great improvement in jny school 
by using the Bible readers. I open my Bchool 
by reading one verse and all the scholars with 
my assistant-teacher will read the next in uni- 
son, then we sing one of the sweet souga from 
the Moody and Sankey book and pray to our 
heavenly Father for protection, patience, grace, 
be . to lead us through the day, and lastly say 
the Lord's Prayer together. 

The General has just sent me some mans 
(old ones that had been used, but they 



which I put with those sent through your kind- 
ness. 

Now, I am going to have a kind of little read- 
ing-room for my school which will add greatly 
to the elevation of my scholars. The trustees 
are going to make my school-house larger next 
week. So the Bible readers, charts, maps, pa- 
pers, and the change from an elementary to a 
graded school are the blessings of God falling 
upon me and the children among whom I am 
working. 

Oh how thankful I am to God for giving me 
such friends, and thankful to you and (leueral 
Armstrong for being such friends. I am not 
quite well, but the good Lord hai given me 
strength enough to carry on my school. 1 can- 
not tell you how much good you have done me 
and my scholars. I am too poor to pay you. 
but 1 have a ricli Father, He will pay you for 
what you have done for me. 

I am yours truly, T. 



The following letter was received too 
late for our last number, which contained a 
brief mention of the death* more fully re- 
corded below. 

Lynchbuko, Va., Dee 2Sth, 1877. 
My dear teacher: 

This is to inform you that Robert 
Andrew Thompson died at the age of twenty six. 
in Appomattox Co., Va. 
he had been teaching s 
October until the 19th 

ugh under phys: 



struggle he passed off like one asleep. It is 
than herald his 
death to his dear teachers, classmates and 
friends, for they know of his protracted ill 



ternoon I give my scholars spel ling-matches, 
singing, gymnastics, and a little talk on physi- 
ology. They seem very anxious to learn and I 
am trying to make myself useful and discharge 
my duty faithfully, both to my Father in Heav- 

I shall ever look back to that place with the 
warmest of love, for it was there I learned the 
all-important lesson — l/ove for the Saviour. 
My dear Miss L., please remember me in your 
prayers. 1 hope I shall hear from you soon 
and" I will try and write again before long. 
With much love I am yours devotedly. 



, Va. 

My dear Miss L.: 

I am just out of Bchool, all tired out. 
so I know you will excuse this dull letter. 

I received the two parcels of papers yon sent 
me lately. Dear Miss L., you don't know how 
very, very thankful I am for the papers and 
books that you have been so kind to send me. 
It really does a person's heart good to see how 
much the scholars enjoy the papers you send. 
This is a kind of out of the way place, so they 
never had anything of the kind given them be- 
lt is very gratifying to meet one of my schol- 
ars Sunday afternoons and Bee in his hands ei- 
ther a tract, paper, or one of Moody's .books, 
talking and reading to a friend of his who was 
too lazy to go to Sabbath-school in the morning. 
I am sorry that my time is so near out and I 
shall have to leave them. Time has flown very 
swiftly notwithstanding how hard I have labor- 
ed with these people. I would like to do a great 
deal more for them than I have, but 1 have done 
uld for the length of time I 
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while in school', 
faith in Christ wh! 
visited him during vacation and was interested 
in his animated conversation about Christ, re 
ligion and its enjoyment. He often told me 
that though he was in the room alone during 
the day, his communion with Jesus afforded him 
the greatest comfort. He was fond of teach- 
ing, and wherever he taught the little folks 
loved him, and he won the respect and admira- 
tion of both classes. He taught by the consent 
of his physician and was. hopeful of gaining 
his strength that he might help elevate our 
race. I am yours sincerely, 

LlNDSEY HATDEN. 



The most practical and simple instruc- 
tion in the* laws of health and decent living 
is of first importance in all efforts for the 
elevation of a race. To train teachers 
with this idea is the purpose of the school. 
How far they are appreciating its impor- 
tance and carrying it out is suggested by 
the following letters. 

Bedford, Co., Va., Jan Wth, 1877. 
My dear Mix* L.: 

After spending a pleasant vacation 
at home, I started for my long desired work. The 
people at home wanted me to tako a school 
there for the winter, but I preferred teaching 



The first thing the girlH think 
~^ when they get fifteen years 
getting married. They get married with- 
knowirlg anything about housekeeping. I 
tell them that b^t woman is worthless matter 
oq + a man's hands who has not got 
idea of a well-kept house. 

I thank you for your kind advice. 

Your friend. 



Our Graduate Missionary, Ackrel E. 
White, baa arrived out, and sends back to 
us the following interesting letter. 

Mehdi Mission, Good Hope Station, Near) 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa, \ 
Dee \$t, 1877. J 

Dear friend : 

We arrived at Freetown on the 19th, 
after a voyage of fifty-seven days, and remain- 
ed there till the 30th, and then took the steam- 
er for Good Hope, at which place we arrived 
yesterday afternoon, (Nov, 30). We had a 
long and also a hard passage. In five hours all 
our party were sick except the Doctor and me, 
after we left the docks in New York, and they 
were sick for four weeks. At times it looked 
as, if some of them would 
land again. We had 
the Captain said he ne 
alt the BtormB and blows 
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The following is an old letter but a 
good one. The young man who writes 
it is still teaching in the same school, and 
doing good work there. 

i Mv kind friend: 

I received your heart-cheering letter 
in good time. It strengthened my faith so 
much, I know not how to tell you. You know 
that we are so frail, that we forget so Boon that 
God sometimes sends His mercies in afflictions; 
£nd your letter was like a beautiful sun-rise to 
my soul. 

I was really disappointed by not getting the 
school that 1 applied for, but I truly believe that 
it was an ordained providential disappointment, 
for I have the same school now that I taught 
last year and my influence among the people has 
no comparison. This school was a common el- 
ementary school, but I have worked and lec- 
tured the people until they are really interested 
in the education of their children. 

I have had all of this month over one hun- 
dred Bcholara present dally. The trustees of 
the district have visited and examined my 
school. They made it a graded school, and gave 
me an assistant teacher. I feel as if I am doing 
more good here than I could in the city school. I 



eded in getting a school in this Co., 
which opened in November. Owing to bad 
weather I have not had a full school until this 
and the last two weekB. I have ihirty-seven on 
roll now, and new ones are coming every day. 
I think I Hhall have forty-five or fifty after a 
while. Several of mv scholars could enter the 
Junior class at Hampton now. 

My school was formerly taught by a Hamp- 
ton graduate: John H. Carter ; he worked 
very faithfully up here, and is spoken highly 
of by parents and children. Nearly all the 
teachers they have had in their County, were 
from Hampton, aud the superintendent told me 
that they had all proved to be very acceptable 
ones, which you know I was truly glad to hear. 
My school is situated in a pretty place near the 
peaks of Otter. It is pleasant to look at the 
peaks from a distance, and I imagine it is more 
so to visit them', which I have not done yet on 
account of the cold weather— but if I live to 
see the spring, I hope to. 

The house in which I teach Is a church of 
pretty good size — in it are two stoves, one 
blackboard and four windows which give ub a 
plenty of light and pure air. My dear Miss L. t 
you do not know how much I enjoy putting in- 
to practice the lessons which I learned at my 
dearly beloved homeJHamptou. On Friday af- 

J 



off from the pi 

tain of the vessel was very kind to 
nice quiet man (Mr. Henry Forsett). But we 
are happy to say that we had no trouble with 
any of the crew, but we believe that we have 
gained their best wishes. During the four 
weeks of sicknesB of our party 



unable to have any religio 
after we were all better we used to have 
family pravers every evening, and on Sunday, 
Sunday- school in the forenoon, and prayer- 
meeting in the evening. The sailors used to 
come in to both during the week and on Sun- 
day. They were none Christians, but they were 
the finest set of seamen 1 ever saw. After 
prayers, I used to go to their" room and talk with 
them about a better life, and they Baid that 
they wanted to live a better life, but it was 
more than they could do while going to 
sea. I told them that God was able to Keep 
even aseaman in faith, and if they thought that 
they could not please God and go to sea at the 
same time, to leave off going to sea and Berve 
God with their whole heart. They promised 
to do^so. I doot think that my labor with them 
has been lost, for one of them with whom I talk- 
ed the most sent me a note the other morning 
(last Sunday) saying that he had given his heart 
to God, and was praying to Him to give him 
more faith, and me to help him. He came the 
next evening and told me all about it, and any 
one who has ever Been him can see a change in 
him. I am still praying for the rest. When we 
arrived at Freetown, Mr. Kirk met us with his 
boat to take our things down, and the next day 
we went ashore for the first time to behold the 
people aud the place. Nothing seemed strange 



to me, as the sailors had told me so much about 
the people and their habits, and had described 
them so well, till it seemed as if 1 had' been 
there before. We came ashore Tuesday .morn- 
ing and went to the market and saw the Afri- 
can style. Some of them go very well dressed, 
and others only wear a small piece of cloth 
around them. The ladies have theirs larger 
than the men so they can carry their children 
in them at their back. The little ones look as , 
happy as can be. and they do look lovely. 

We went to the market and aaw many things 
which we were unable to tell what they 
were, and I am unable to describe. The people 
seem very kind to us and tried to tell us what 
things were. Some we could understand (those 
who talked broken English) and others w« 
could not, neither could we make them under- 
stand us. They said that they were glad to have 
us come and open this mission again, and af- 
ter we had got to the mission house in Free- 
town they would call on us from time to 
time, and give ub such knowledge as we need in 
regard to health aud other things, We have 
been kindly received everywhere we have been. 
We were invited out to tea Thanksgiving even- 
ing, after which we went to the entertain- 
ment given by the Temperance Society. We 
were introduced to a good many of the lead- 
ing men and all seem to be glad that we have 
come to take that mission. Sunday, Bro. 
Snelson was invited to preach at theEpiBcopal- 
ian church, and he did so. He preached from 
Matt, x: 21, " Fear ye not therefore, for ye are 7 
of more value than many sparrows. *' In the \ 
afternoon we went to the Sunday-school, and \, 
they called on each of us to give a little talk to S 
the little folks, which I enjoyed very much. At 
7 P. M. we went back to partake of the Lord's * 
Supper and had quite a pleasant time. We 
were indeed kindly received. But 1 cannot tell 
what the end will be. Thursday, the 29th, we 
left Freetown, and arrived here the 30th. and 
found Mrs. Mair here and very busy trying to 
set tilings aright by the time we got here. We 
are all well pleaBed with our new home so 
far, and 1 hope will get to work in a few days. 
After we have gotten fully at work. 1 hope to 
write you all about the school. Our churchy** 
very small, but we hope to be able to build sin- 
other before long. With this I can only send 
you .best wishes and ask you to remember me in 
your prayers. 

Yours truly, 

A. E. White. 

Singe the above was in type a member 
of the school received a later and interest- 
ing letter from Mr. White, from which 'we 
make the following extracts. The young 
man referred to in them is the one men- 
tioned in the first letter as the subject of 
prayers, and their speedy answer seems to 
give the first fruits of this mission. 

Dec. 8th. 

After I had been on shore but a few days, I 
received a note from one of them saying that 
he had given himself to God and was trusting 
in his mercies, and wanted me to pray for 
him. He asked me when I first talked with 
him on the subject, to pray for him, and I 
did, and the Lord heard me and answered my 
prayer. And this young man's brother wu 
on the ship with him, and he fell in love with 
me, and I with him. So he left the ship and 
is now with me, and will go to school to me 
when the Bchool starts. He is a fine boy, and 
reminds me of McNeil very much, only he is 
Borne larger than Mack. He is from the same 
place that Reese came from. His name is Jo- 
seph S. Allen. 

We took with us from N. Y. one of Waters, 
and Sons' Organs, and I played in the church 
last Sunday to those who never heard one be- 
fore. It isafineone, price$16Q. But they gave 
us half, making it cost $80, Bro. S. one half 
and I the other. Tuesday we went down the 
river about three miles to a school house that 
the mission had once, and we saw the real 
condition of Borne of the people. If there is 
one place where missionary labor is needed, 
that place is Africa. The people who have 
not been in the mission schools are in a bad 
condition. They are proud and high minded 
as can be, and are a hard set to take them any 
way you may. We need more faith and I want 
you to pray for me that I may be strong in 
faith, ever trusting in the Lord. 

We are all very well satisfied with our new 
home, and the things around it. 

If you are at Hampton give my love to all 
the teachers and scholars, and ask them to re- 
member me in your prayers. 

Your brother in Christ, 

A. E. White. 



TO THE HAMPTON GBADTJATES. 

My dear Jrimde: 

My thoughts have very frequently 
turned towards you, and I hoped to give you 
in the January number of the South ern Work- 
man a viBible proof of my continued interest in 
your welfare. This intention I was unable to 
accomplish, but it is not to{ late to offer you my 
sincere wishes for your happiness. May the 
year upon which we have lately entered be the 
happiest you have yet known! Whatever may 
be your outward circumstances, it will be the 
happiest If you are more closely than ever united 
to the Head of the church, each member faithful- 
ly performing the duty allotted to him. May 
you not only Bing 

— God, to Thee;" 



I Or. to put the question in 
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but, through a living union with a living, life- 
givingSaviour, derive strength and aupport from 
Him continually ! 

One element of happiness is contentment, 
which, St. Paul tells us, is "great gain," when 
associated "with godlini'ss;" and there is a 
proverb that sayB, " A contented rnind is a con- 
tinual feast." In the Middle Ages there was a 
class of philosophers, called Alchemists, who 
believed that all the inferior metals could be 
changed into gold by being mixed with a min- 
eral which they supponed could be found, and 
which they named " The PhiloHopher'sStone." 
They devoted many years and expended large 
fortunes in the useless endeavor to make this 
minerai, for it never existed in nature, and it 
is impossible by artificial means to form a 
substance possessing the power they attribut- 
ed to it. Probably the world would not be 
happier, if their hopes had been realized. Gold, 
useful as it is, does.not bestow happiness. Con- 
tentment, without bringing wealth, may be 
called the true Philosopher's Stone, for it 
Is capable of changing discomfort into ease 
and trial* into blessings. I am not fldvo- 
eating a sort of contentment that springs from 
apathy and encourages idleness. We should 
never be content with the amount of knowledge 
we possess, but should continually endeavor to 
increase it by study, reflection, observation, aud 



And some with thankful love are filled. 

If but one gleam of light, 
One ray of God's good mercy, gild 
The dark nes< of their night. ,r 
True contentment springs from filial submis- 
sion to the will of God in all the arrangements ' 
of His providence; it is found in committing 
ourselves and thoso we love to the care of the 
Good Shepherd, following His guidance and 
trusting in His protection. 
" It is content of heart 

Gives nature power to please ; 
The mind that feel- no smart. 

Enlivens a!l it seen; 
Can make a w ntry sky 

Seem bright as smiling May, 
And evening's closing eye 
As peep of early day. 
Hoping that a wise contentment may bright- 
en your heartB and homes, 

1 am your Btncere frieud, 

M. A. L. 



Ceachcr's Cable. 



Hate us not for all our blindness; 
Love us, lead us, Bhew us kindness !— 
You can make us what you will ! 

"Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers, 
Let us take our proper station,— 
We, the rising generation ; 
Let us stamp the age as ours ! 

14 We shall be whate'er you make ub — 
Make us wise, and make us good, 
Make us strong for time of trial. 
Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude ! 

" 8end us to our weeping mothers 

Angel-stamped on hesrt and brow. 
We may be our fathers' teachers, — 
We may he the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now !" 



Or, to put the question in another form, have 
you ever had occasion, as I have had more 
than once, to seek for a reader for an wvalid 
or a blind person ? If you have, you will, I 
am sure, admit what I have said — that for the 
great mass of our school-children (and you 
may even include the High Schools), the 
teaching of reading as an art, is a failure. 
The true test is not the ability to read a set 
piece with rhetorical effect, hut the power to 
read at Bight and continuously, without ef- 
fort, prose or verse within the capacity of 
the reader's understanding. We are not like- 
ly to mend our ways in this respect until the 
reading can be made the means of mental de- 
velopment—not a parrot-like imitation of any 
teacher however skilled in elocution. 



THE PB&YEE OF THE: CHILDREN. 

BY MAKV nOWITT. 



[ The following poem is copicd<from a book 
just published in Rome in memory of Emily 



Such the childr 



appi 



All my inmost e 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, — 
When a voice like summer's gladness. 
Said, il The children's prayer is heard |" 
— Christian Union.. 



Rev. C. M. Hyde, lately appointed to 
the charge of the North Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary at the Hawaiian Islands', in 
a letter to the Missionary Herald writes 
as follows from those islands 

" I was very much interested in Miss Bing- 
ham's school, and the character, deportment, 




intercourse with those who are wiser than 
ourselveB. Still less ought we to be satisfied 
with our attainments in virtue, — by which I 
mean the practice of those things which are 
true and honest, just and pure, lovely and of 
good report. We must strive to bring forth 
more and more abundantly the fruits of the 
Spirit, which are the evidences of having been 
grafted into the true Vine. We should, also, 
endeavor within certain limits to improve our 
condition in material things. If "the man 
who makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew beforo, is a Benefactor to man- 
kind," weought to be contented without using 
the talents our Creator has given us to add 
to the comforts of our homes, to increase their 
bfcnuty, and in every right way elevate oar con- 
dition. 

But there is in many persons a restless long- 
ing for the unattainable, a dissatisfaction with 
the position in whioh God has placed them, _ a 
persistency in looking for the'thorns and dis- 
regarding the flowers' in their path. How 
many make thems -Ives miserable by fretfully 
repining at the troubles they can not remove I 
It is well to remember 

" Two things you wont fret at. If you're a wise man ; 
The thing you can't help, and the thing that you can. 
How many permit their happiness to be de- 
stroyed by a vain ambition to outshine their 
neighbors in ornamental dress .and style of liv- 
ing, merely for the sake of surpassing them I 

" Borne murmur when their sky U clear 
And wholly "right to 'lew. 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 



Bliss Gould, who died the 81st of August last. 
8he devoted herself with much success to se- 
curing means of education for poor Italian. 

Beautiful the children's facea 

Spite of all that mars and sears, 
To my inmost heart appealing, 
Calling forth love's tenderest feeling, 
Steeping all my soul in tears ! 

Eloquent the children's faces,— 
Poverty's lean look which saith, 

"Evil circumstance has bound us; 

Sin and ignorance surround us; 
Life is oftimes worse than death ! 

'f Look into our childish faces — 
See ye not our willing heart ? 
Only love a\ only lead us, 
Only let us know you need us, 
And we all will do our part 1 
"We are thousands— tens of thousands; 
Every day our ranks increase ; 
Let us march beneath your banner — 
We, the legion of true honor, 
Combating for love of peace 1 
"Train us, try us ! days slide onward— 
They can ne'er be ours again. 
Save us ! save from our undoing, 
Save from ignorance and ruin, 
Make us worthy to be men 1 
"Give us light to cheer our darkness ; 
Let us know the good from ill; 



WHICH FEELS BIGGEST ? 



GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN.' 

1. — Never give in to disobedience, and nev- 
er threaten what you are not prepared to car- 
ry out. 2— Never lose your temper. I do not 
say never be angry. Anger is sometimes in- 
dispensable, especislly where there has been 
anything mean, dishonest, or cruel. But an- 
ger is very different from loss of temper. 
3— Of all things, never sneer at them ; and be 
careful even how yon rally them. 4.— Do not 
often try to work on their feelings. 5.— Nev- 
er Bhow that you doubt unless you are able to 
convict. To doubt an honest child, is to do 
all you can to make a liar of him ; and to be- 
lieve a liar, if he is not altogether shameless, 
is to shame him. 0. — Instil no religious doc- 
trine apart from its duty. If it have no duty 
as its necessary embodiment, the doctrine may 
well be regarded as doubtful. 7 — Do not be 
hard on mere quarreling, which, like a storm 
in nature, is often helpful in clearing the mor- 
al atmosphere. Stop it by a judgment be- 
tween the parties. But be severe as to the 
kind of quarreling, and the temper shown in 
it. Especially give no quarter to any unfair- 
ness arising from greed or spite. Use your 
strongest language with regard to that. 

18 THE ART OF 



How many boys and girls of fifteen and un- 
der, do we each know, who could read at sight 
intelligently and agreeably, for an hour, one 
of Scott's novels, or the last "Atlantic," or 
the leading editorial in the morning paper ! 



and recitations of the young ladies who took 
part in tho public examination, on Tuesday, 
June 12th, in the Stone Church. They did well 
far as they went, in Reading. Geography, and 



and at this 
a a few am- 
te the boys 



Arithmetic through Reduction, 
unwise impatience that would del 
time something higher, but there nt 
bitious to go beyond this. Educ 
and girls beyond the mere rudimenu-, awnaeu 
the higher powers, and tlmy will not be content 
to keep at work in the fields, with no prospect 
of rising above the condition of a field hand. 
But if the way to sorial elevation ib barred, the 
stimulus to effort for higher advancement is 
taken away. These social probl.-ms are tho 
questions of the day here. Is Christianity as 
competent to bring alxiut social rw- nera^on as 
it is to effect individual regeneration?" 

The question is pertinent to other coun- 
tries. Race instincts, differences and the 
difficulties or necessities arising therefrom 
are, owing to the spread of universal suf- 
frage, becoming practical questions of the 
first importance. 



"Prof. R. H. Matthews 
Hampton Normal and Agi 
Va., has been .-lected Sup 
Colored Public.Schools of tin 
Flo., and will leave to-day 
He was once a principal of 
School In this city." 
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HAMPTOli^ SOHOLAESHIP LEXTEE8. 

Oneo in a year every Hampton student, 
boy and girl — except only those known as I 
State students — writes a letter to some 
patron of the school who has given it as 
much as $70 to meet the estimated cost 
of one year's tuition of one pupil These 
letters are sent as they are written, with- 
out correction, and tave been found a 
pleasant and efficient means of bringing 
the donors of scholarships into more in- 
timate relations with those who receive 
their aid., adding a direct personal inter- 
est to their benevolence. For the first 
letter t;.e student is asked to write some 
account of his life and efforts to obtain an 
education ; the other two or three he may 
■write arc about his vacation experiences of 
work or school-teaching; his plans for 
the future, or ideas as to the condition and 
needs of his people. • 

These letters' arc short and simple an- 
nals of an interesting period of a race, 
written by the only ones who could write 
them. Their character is of course 
changing from- year to year. Six years 
ago and before that, personal expe- 
riences of slave-life and the war were 
the most frequent topics ; now these 
are occasionally given as family history, 
but have given place chiefly to the story 
of the rreedinan's struggle for a living and 
education, and pictures of his present con- 
dition. As such, they arc as valuable as 
the others were, anil will continue to be 
so. 

And all together, giving the lights and 
shadows of negro life in slavery and free- 
dom, they form a literature of the race 
ffhich is worth preserving. 

As such, we give some of them to our 
readers, a sample from each class, Prepar- 
atory, Junior, Middler and Senior, select- 
ed for thcirgencral interest, and in respect 
to composition, good specimens of their 
respective sections. We might call the 
first one, Bread cast upon the waters. It 
claims to be a true fairy tale. 
Dkaii Friend ; 

Having heard of your kindness I 
think it no more than right that I should 
drop you a few lines thanking you for your 
kindness in lending a helping hand in the ed- 
ucation of us colored people, and also give 



So now may the grace of Qod be with you, 
is the Prayer of M. 

A common experience of the freedman 
was to find the coveted blessing of free- 
dom making " very little change in his 
life," in its experience of hard work and 
privation. Education into an apprecia- 
tion of its real significance is as impor- 
tant for this race as for that which slavish- 
ly mourned for the flesh pots of the land 
of bondage and asked "were there no 
graves in Egypt?" 

Hampton, Va., Jan. 10( .., 1878. 
Dear Friend: 

I will try to write you the history of 
my life 1 was bora in Newborn, Va., Feh. 
22 1854 I have had a rough time through 



Bedford Co., Virginia. 
. stranger in a strange land, 



got a school 
There I was - m 

among strangers, with the exception of two 
other students who went out at the same 
time but were situated in different counties. 
I taught there seven months. The term was 
only live months, but they gave me a private 
or pay school as they call it, for two months. 

My school was about three miles from the 
town. I started out there to hunt up 
h( 



life. 

First I will tell y 
live in the place 
longed to different 
amongst i 



1 of 



ny parents. They 
bom. They be- 
_. I am the oldest 
leverkncw much of 



r.lii 



pi 



n.lav afte 



the 



It 



itil after the En 



.. ._ that I bel. .. 
a very hard master. He always kept my 
mother hired away from me. My father 
i would try to get my master to let me go along 
i with my mother and offered to pay what he 
! would hire me for. I was kept home to drive 
I the stock from and to the farm, run errands, 
I pull my young masters about in their little 
wagons. That was not very ImrJ. I had to 
live on half rations. 

I recolect very well what it was they allowed 
me, it was a half pint of milk three times a 
day in Summer and twice in Winter. They 
never clothed me any. f never knew what 
having a pair of shoes was unlil t got able to 
get them myself. My mother would send me 
something every once and a while of what she 
could get" and being sometimes from a distance 
from me you can imagine the difficulty. She 
used to send me whut"ahc could get. 1 could 
get along very well in summer but when win- 
ter came then 1 had a very hard time. I had 
stock in 



very cold afternoon, and a very discouraging 
journey hut I tried to forget it and kept on. 
Imagine my surprise after nightfall, to find 
myself out "in the woods, with here and there 
a log cabin ; and the first one that I was taken to 
was a small one of one room below and one 
above, and there was a family of thirteen in 
number. Of course I could not board there, 
though they would have taken me if they 
could. 1 would have liked to board there 
too, for it was the nearest house to the school 
house. 

Next 1 went to a married daughter of the same 
family I that was the house thut was chosen for 
me. So there I . expected to make my home 
for five or seven months. There I was also 
introduced illt" a large family of ten, the old- 
est chil l heiii" fifteen years old, down to the 

-i- f..". ™.™»03. I felt out of 

some ronm for im- 



of the month. I never received any money in 
cash but twice, then it was at a discount once 
of $3.00 on the $30, and again of $3.00 on the 
$30. I got the other money in orders that I 
had to use on different stores, so that I had to 
pay almost twice the value of articles. ! I lost 
more than I gained. The people really were 
so poor that they just made nut to buard me 
on what f provided. 

I could tell you more interesting tales about 
mv schools hut it would take long a time. 

This is my second year at this Inst, and I 
like it even better than before. I am in the . 
Middle class, and if I am fortunate enough to 
be promoted to the Senior class, and be ena- 
1 bled to come back, next term, I will prove my 
j gratitude to the school by canceling my debt 
as soon as I can after. I go out. I hope to get 
1 a place somewhere again this vacation and to 
| work very hard and save all I can so that I 
may be able to come back. 

My mind often wanders back to my log 
' school-house in the woods. They named the 
| school after me. I opened the first school 
there. . , ' ^ 

! Knowing how kind vou friends in the North 
; are to us F cannot but send my most sincere 
.thanks. ' Trusting that you may neves feel 
I that your kindness to our trodden down/race 
is thrown away. May God's blessing rest on 



you and yours. / 
I am yours Gratefully/ 
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Walking ali that afternoon in 
my boarding plece,^ 

what was set before n 
riety of food but the 
prepared. It was enougn to uis| 
Finally supper was over and after 
and thawing out by a nice blazing 
tired to bed. That house had a little more 
accommodation, there being two rooms up 
and down stairs. I had a very good bed, and 
a nice lire-place, but I cauuot say much for 



ng talk 



The writer of the following letter thinks 
less of herself than her teachers think of 
her, and its style speaks better for her 
than its bumble declarations. They prove 
at least tba', these people's heads are not 
always turned as some think by a little 
schooling. 

Dear Friend: 



elf 
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oke of sla 



they 

call them away fro 
that time I have be 
on the water, after 
that is, I went to li 
family which he c . 
took a great deal of p 



of my life. My life has 
I was horn the year 
Va. My par.nts wore 
intil God saw bcEt to 
this world, and since 
like the Bread cast up- 
iny days I was found, 
with a very intelligent 
very fond of me and 
good 



efooted. I hal 
in my life. It 



S been fr. 



several tim 

mon thing to see my back covered over with 
sores from being whiped so much. 

My master was not as hard on me as my 
mistress. ne would see that his slaves gut 
something to eat when he was at home, but 
being in the war he could nut see to it. 

After I become free there was very little 
change in my life except in a few cases. My 
father went to drinking very hard. I could 
not go to school for that reason, for I had to 
help my mother get something to cat for her 
children. I commenced reading newspapers 
and learned my Alphabet from them and have 
been reading them ever since. ■ 

I was all ways desirenus of getmg a little 
Education for I' know that I am in need of it 



I kn 
for the i 



hard tin 
e to help 



morals, but the best of all, they taught 
serve the Lord ; the gentleman who raised me 
was a good Christian and he and his wife 
spent a great deal of time in trying to make 
me the same. After a long time I thank God 
they succeeded and I now feel like spending 
all iny davs in the service of the Lord. I have 
been studying for the ministcry for some time 
but I find what I most need is a education, 
and I intend to do all I can while I jam at 
school to not only gain book knowledge but 
also learn the true Will of God. When I look 
back over my pass life 1 can Bcarcely help 
weeping, my mother died when I was nine and 
I was separatod from my friends doing the 
war and it has been nearly fourteen years, since 
I have seen any of my relations, accept my 
sister, and of corse this has a tenancy to 
make me feel sad, but I try to forget the pass 
and look forward to a bright future. I read 
a verce in the bible where it says we must 
work out our soul salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, and I think I can apply it to myself in 
too different ways, for I hafter work out my 
soul salvation with fear and trimbling and also 
work my way through school with fear, for 
I am now in the preparatory class and I am cer- 
tain that I will hafter do a great deal of head 
work before I will be able to get my deploma, 
but my financial matters arc in such a condi- 
tion that I am afrade that I will not be able to 
finish my education, hut God moves in a mys- 
terious way his wonders to perform, and as I 
have united myself to him, 1 feel that he will 
prepure a way for me to succeed, althou we 
are tought that faith without works is dead, 
so I intend to do all I can and trust God for 
the rest, and I hope the time will soon como 
when I will he able to do a great work for 
Jesus. I could tell you n great deal more 
about myself but my life has been so much 
like a Fairv tale that I am afrade that if I say 
much more that it will cause you to doubt 
what I have already said. I think if I would 
write the hole hUtoryof niylife that it would 
make a good size hook. So now I think I had 
better draw my letter to a close. 



ason that I am 

here in a very poor condition to _ 
learning. I have been here three months and 
paid for them, but, I don't know where the 
next is coming from. But when I cannot go 
any longer"t,cxpect to go to work and see if 
I cannot make the money to come. 

To elevate and build up my race will be 
my motto and greatest ambition. All I want 
is a chance to do something for my race. 
Please excuse all mistakes. 

Mav God protect you from all harm. 

Yours Gratefully, H. 



... liut 1 was content with my lot 
at least I tried to be. 

On the morrow I made the final arrange- 
ments about my board and sen. for my trunk. 
I felt more at home when I got my trunk and 
had fixed up my room a little. Then the next 
day I took another cold tramp of three 
miles to see mv school house, but what was 
mv disappointment to find a little log cabin, 
one s'uo'ie little room occupying the whole of 
the house, with a clay and wood chimney, five 
Ion.' benches of very thick plank with two 
round legs iu each end, without backs. And 
the floor had three holes in it about an inch 
wide. The door was about three feet high. 
I shall never forget that door, for it caused 
my head to ache many days by bumping it 
against the upper ledge. Discouragement 
was staring me iu the face on every side, but 
I determined to go on and not look back, for 
I felt it ray duty to work for my race, as well 
as the rest of them. 

The people had never had a school there be- 
fore, anilslid not know what was required. | 
Some of tiechildren had never seen a book, . 
or been in a school-room before in their lives, 
i They wondere.l that a mere girl like myself 



sis it is the General's 
heart's delight. It affords 
to write to you Northern f 
particularly to those that 
ipy- welfare. This is my fourth year, 



vrite to 
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Its graduates are not the only teachers 
Hampton sends out. Many of the under- 
graduates spend their vacations in teach- 
ing, and with much courage and success, 
though they arc confronted sometimes by 
such problems as How shall we educate 
families who live thirteen in two rooms ? 
That is a problem for missionaries to re- 
flect upon. 
Dear Friend: 

I was horn in Beaufort, S. C, Dec. 5th, 
1856. I came here to school in '73 with the in- 
tention of preparing myself for a teachersothat 
I could be one of the number to go out among 
my race and help to educate them and bring 
them into the fold of educated civilization, 
I entered the Junior class, and tho next year 
was promoted to the Middle class. I came 
back again in '74, after my summer'B vacation, 
or rather workation, for I worked very hard dur- 
ing vacation time, having secured a good place 
of employment. But owing to the scarcity of 
my menns I could not go through. So I had 
to leave school (though I regretted it very 
much) and go out into the world and seek 
my fortune Urst. Thus you sec, I was called 
upon to go out into the field of labor sooner 



i I < 
But, 



rthelcss, I went out with a willing 
mind and ready hands. At first I did not 
know really how to begin. 1 felt weak and 
very incompetent to teach any one, for I felt 
so much in need of being taught myself. 
Through General Armstrong's influence I 



..... nut there in the woods to 
. Many thought it best for me to go 
seeing I was so small, but seeing the en- 
and spirit I went about my work, they 
n lending a helping hand. I suffered 
.■thing almost but death. In that school- I 
B I caught fearful colds, for I never knew 
; it was to go to a fire. I had to keep 
Ing to keep alive. My school-room 
caught fire five times during my first two 
months, and it smoked fearfully. It had us 
all crying nearly every day, hut for all that I 
kept on. Many days during the winter I 
taught school out of doors. So you can im- 
agine what kind of a school-house it was. 

My Superintendent did not like for me to 
stay there, and threatened to take mo away if 
they did not make the place more comforta- 
ble. But how could they when they did not 
know how ? I taught in that house two 
months and a-half. I had to appeal to them 
to build a better house. So they began dur- 
ing the time of my two months, and had it 
finished by the middle of January. I moved 
into it then with pleasure. It was more com- 
fortable, but not as comfortable as I could 
wish. This had two windows and a good- 
sized door, a Btove, and 'a very Bmall platform, 
which was a great improvement to the room. 
I had a black-board made at my own expense. 
This house was also nearer to my boarding 
place. I taught every day during my term 
there, but one and a-half days when sickness 
prevented me. 1 then really enjoyed my 
school. <r 

I then started a Sabbath-school. I had to 
take some of my older scholars to help 
teach the smaller ones. Then I soon after 
started a weekly prayer-meeting, and now 
and then I got a minister to come and preach 
for us. They had neither schools, meeting, 
nor any kind of improvement before I went 
there. 

My salary per month was $30, my board, 
$10 or, I may say, $12, for, having to fur- 
nish myself with kerosene, soap, starch and 
other small articles, Amounted to $12 at the end 



id it 

"the last. I am in tile Senior class, but I 
do not feel worthy to be called a Senior. 

I am sorry to say that I am very poor in 
my studies. I have worked very hard these 
four years that I have been here, and I real- 
ly feel discouraged to think that my time has 
come so soon to leave school, and I am go- 
ing out into the wide world knowing so lit- 
tle! I have tried to do my duty, it is not 
natural that everybody should have faculties 
alike. Iain sure that my dear teachers have 
done their best. I am sorry to say that it is my 
misfortune, but I am going forth in the wide 
world to try and do my very best. 

I have not been home for nearly two 
I years. My parents are very poor, and I could 
■ not look to them for my help. I spent my 
summer here at the school. I worked in 
the Institute. I had a very pleasant summer 
though. I had to work very hard from four 
o'clock in the morning until three o clock 
in the afternoon. I would stop then and 
fix my machine for the next day. 

Perhaps you would like to know what 
kind of machine it was. It was a knitting 
machine to knit mittens on. My regular num- 
ber were forty pairs a day. V* hen my day 8 
work was over, 1 would take a fresh bath, 
and put on a neat dress and go out for a 
:_ *ik_ f-_ Q l, _„ m m,.r tor There were 
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the fresh summer air. There were 
ten other girls that stayed to do the same 
work that Idid. It was very pleasant, but the 
pleasantest of all was that we were here to 
meet all of our dear teachers. They seemed 
just as happy as we were. We tried to make 
them happy bv doing all we could for their 
comfort. You can imagine how happy we 
:o meet all of our dear old school- 

^'.jever thought the first tc 
that I would be where I am 

any way that I could p 

way. I was not a Christian and I felt just «. 
if I had not a friend in the world. 

The first year passed and the second year 
came on. For that term my father paid twen- 
ty-five dollars for my schooling. That , was 
the first and it was the last. I had to work 
very hard to make all I could. While doing 
this, I thought to myself that if I were • 
Christian I could get on better. I knew that 
I could not do anything within myself, so 1 
went to my dear teacher. She taught me the 
way that I could become a Christian, 

From that time up until the present, I have 
been a follower of Christ. I found my work 
much easier, and where it used to be dark, 
the sun now shining. I never shall be able 
to pay mv dear teachers for all they have done 
for mc but I shall try to do all I oan to help 
others and to do bv them as I have been done 
by. When my school days are over here. I 
shall go out in the wide world still bearing m 
mind the dear friends of the Hampton school, 
and I will do all I can to help keep her name 
name up. I would rather die now than to prove 
false to my profe.-sion when I leave this school . 
after all the trouble the teachers have p« 
themselves to for my benefit. 

Reanect 



Respectfully yours, 9. 
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A HOLIDAY SPEECH. 

WRITTEN BT MR. TROS. D. MURRAY OP NEW YORK 
FOR RIS LITTLE GRANDSON TO BPEAK. 

Our Teacher truats I'll make a speech, 

Appropriate and pleasing, 
To show you that your hoy*, to teach, 

He tries, with care unceasing. ( 

Though diffident, VII do my best, 

A pupil reverential, 
Hoping you'll not too strictly test 
' My effort eloquential. 
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Tfcragh some become Old Satan's prey; 
Alas! despite 1 all schooling. 

The grammar calls them, "common nouns" 
With Person, Case and (lender; 

To «et its knowledge, neath their crowns, 
Costs lots of legal tender. 

With active verbs, boys, all, agree, x - 
Are passive, while in slumber, 

Singular boys, you, sometimes, see, 
But plural boys, you number. 

A school-boy's mind, at times, contains 
Queer thoughts, in odd relations; 

His pocket's store, to you. explains 
His plays, or his temptations. 

What's in hoys, minds, when 'tis .let out, / 

Uarely receives a thanking ; 
What's in their pockets, would, no doubt, 

If known, get some a spanking. 

f The girls, with tact and taste endowed, 
Serenely wait there chances, 
' Bat boys, impulsive, forward crowd, 
Obliged to make advances. 

What wonder that they oft offend 
The rules of rigid breeding, 1 

Their manners, like their clothes to mend, 
Their watchful mothers needing. 

The school of life, what lessons there, 
In tears and snub s, they're learning, 

How Good and Evil, False and Fair, 
They, daily, are discerning. 



.„ „„!,, flesh and eniov food Hold on to the I for ourselves or our horses, we decided to go 

height. Of course it is many more miles from 
the base to the summit, toward the bottom 
the slope being gentle, toward the top, steep. 
We had ridden Hftcen miles on horseback and 
climbed 8,000 feet. We had now to make 
an elevation of 0,000 feet, a mile and a quar- 
ter- and to do it to walk six and a-half miles. 
It was actually more than this, as we had to 
zig7.ii' over the steepest portions. The first 
four and a-half miles over the snow is one 
Ion.' smooth slope, at first gentle, but grow- 
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preparation keeps better.— Ijinclon Ijincet. 

San Josk, Cal., Dec. 27, f877. 
Dear friends of the Hampton School I 

When I enjoy any 
great pleasure, I feel like sharing it with you, 
and so for months I have been planning to 
tell you all about an excursion which I took 
last summer, to Mt. Shasta, the great extinct 
volcano of Northern California, and one of 
the highest mountains in the United States. 

Our party originally consisted of four teach- 
ers of the State Normal School -two gentle- 
men and two ladies, the Principal of the 
school being the leader in the enterprise. One 
more lady and several gentlemen joined us, 
that our party was of just the right size for 
e wild camp life we enjoyed 
Mt. Shasta is a giant sentinel, standing be- 
tween the great ranks of the Sierra Nevada 
and Coast ranges. From its position at the 
extreme northern end of the State, it over- , -r-> 
looks, between these lofty files, the whole vast I dies v, h 
central plain of California. The extremeheat | whizz 

of last June, when the thermometer stood for ; """"^;' t '".'^"firirdy planted Alpin 

days at 105 = in the shade, made us dread the j ourseU es afean . ur ^P^^ ^ 

^J^Z,7lX^ S$ « I to climb^; all that was needed was a clea: 
majestic, mass of eternal snow when we reach- I □< 



feet higher than that on which we stood, and 
separated from us by a nearly level ridge 
about half a mile long. We were congratulat- 
ing ourselves that the struggle was just about 
finished, when our guides turned around and 
refused to lead us further, declaring that the 
storm would sweep us like leaves from that 
narrow ridge. It was too haul to give it up. 
We begi'cd, and the leader of our party with 
one guide, started out on the ri.lge, but re- 
' turned almost immediately, saying that even 
i if we succeeded in crossing, any increase 
I in the storm would prevent us from 
wthat the two most fa- 
of California hail once 
a storm from reluming 
i compelled to pass the 
ily s 
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been prevented by 
over that ridge, an 
night on the summ 
from perishing by i 
mains of the form! 
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uild have been impi 
it without slipping down to sur 
hut for our sharp, iron-pointed 
penstocks, and the nails in our snoes. ai it 
was it would have made a dizzy-headed per- 
son giddy to look downward over the long 
slope; especially after seeing one or two bun- 
' • 'i we dropped go bounding, sliding, 
for miles, till lost to sight. So 
, topped for rest we carefully braced 



Cork for Cnn.ONic Rheumatism.— Dr 
Bonnet of Qrautbet, France, recommends aud 
prescribes for chronic rheumatism tho use of 
the essential oil of turpentine by friction. 



ed it at last. 

I should like to tell you of our camping ex- 
cursions from our head-quarters at the home- 
like little hotel, known as "Sisson's," to the 
lakes and rivers and mountain fastnesses of 
this wild region; to describe the long rides 
over the mountain trails on our knowing, 
tough little ponies, or the tramps of from sev- 
en to ten miles a day which the ladies, even, 
learned to take without special fatigue; the 
hunting, fishing, sketching, botanizing, climb- 

intr— the camii-tires. anil the sweet sleep un- , very sunns' ".-^v ....... ' , fv|if or 

great mountain 



ib"; all that was needed was a clear 
head sound lungs and stomach, and nerves 
and muscles of steel to endue the long exer- 
tion, so much greater in the constantly tnin- 
nin" atmosphere. None of us experienced the 
common difficulty of bleeding from the nos- 
trils, though our skins grew very dark with the 
blood, which seemed desirous to force its way 
out. The guides continually cautioned us to 
go slowly, taking shorl steps, and to stop of- 
ten for rest, as our only chauce of holding out 
to the end. 

The view was increasingly grand. It was 
very stranite to see from our snowy height the 



f this enter. 
.„.t September, 
you will find a vivid account of this night 
in a Snow Storm on Mt. Shasta, by Mr. 
John Muir, the great mountaineer and geol- 
ogist of California. He has since told us that 
we were very unwise to go as far as we 

So sadly turning backward, down we 
went as best we could, careful to escape the 
glacier on o»r left, till, the Black Hill and 
the rocky ridge safely passed, we came once 
more to our long, unbroken snow slope. But 
it was not now so fe irful as when we went 
up. for the July day, though largely a 
cloudy one, had softened the surface, so that 
we sunk into it several inches at every step. 
In this state of the snow we might venture 
on a slide Cnniin" down into denser air had 
refreshed us wonderfully. The sun. too, had | 
come out though clouds still veiled the 
summit. All our memories of coasting down 
hill in New York State urged us to try tins 
finest of slides. We sat down in the snow, 
gathered our clothing tightly about us, took 
our Alpenstocks under our arms, and away 
we went. It was not dangerous, for we 
could stop ourselves by digging our heels 
into the soft snow. E ich lady at first slip- 
ped her arm into that of one of the guides, 
or one of the gentlemen of the party. Butlsoon 
! decided that I could slide more successfully by 
I myself. All the practice of my childhood in 
i " Bteering" a sled came to my aid— the guide 
I gave me a push, and I went down the long 
siope alone. Such glee ! Shouts and laugh- 
' ter had taken the place of the stoical silence 
on the mountain top. I never expect another 
slide three miles long, unless I climb Shasta 



Dt'ILDINO FIRES ON COLD MORNINGS. 

If we will "o into many a farmer's kitchen, 
about five o'cTock on a cold winter morning, 
we shall too often see the woman of the house 
sitlin" by the stove whittling shavings with a 
dull knife, with which to start the fire. Now, 



People had done tl 
with talcs of travelle: 

nose-and even from lungs in the thin air ol 
that extreme height— of strong men who had 
sunk down with fatigue and abandoned the 
attempt even within an hour's climb of the 
summit. We were told about the intense cold | n 
and strong winds; the snow blindness and w 
„ .I.,-™,. n f cllonim' on the lev 
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great measure, on how the nay is oeguu, y>» 
will easily sec what an annoyance it is to whit- 
tle shavings in a temperature down to zero. 
This unpleasant task can be easily avoided by 
two hours' work in the fall, before the ground 
is covered by snow. Let the farmer and his 
hired man take a team, with rakes and bas- 
kets into th? woods, and rake together fifty 
bushels of pine needles, and haul them home, 
and stow in some dry place under cover. 
These are among the best kindlings .there are 
for starting a lire quickly. I hnvc used them 
for twelve years, and should not know how to 
do without them. I adopted the practice, 
when 1 lirst began using tliein. of arranging my 
stove the night previous, so that, in the morn- 
ing I hud iiothin" to do but to light the lire 
ami get hack into bed again, all which I can 
accomplish in ten seconds. In fifteen minutes, 
the loom will be comfortably worm, so that 
we can hcin the day without any drawback. 

Exeter. 

JV. Octotier, 1877. 
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Few people know the value of lemon-juice. 
A piece of lemon bound upon a corn will cure 
it in a few days; it should be renewed night 
and morning. A free use of lemon-juice and 
sugar will always relieve a cough. Most peo- 
ple feel poorly in the spring, but if they would 
eat a lemon before breakfast every day for a 
wcek-with or without sugar, as they like,- 
they would find it better than any medi- 
cine. Lemon-juice, used according to this 
recipe will sometimes cure consumption: Put 
a, dozen lemons into cold water and slowly 
bring to a Ucil boil slcwly until the lemonB 
are soft, then squeeze until all the juice is ex- 
trac.ed ; add sugar to your taste and dnnk. 
In thiB way use one dozen lemons a day. II 
they cause pain, lessen the quantity, and use 
only five or six a day until you are better and 
then begin again with a dozen a day. After 
using five or six dozen the patient will begin 



.1 the danger of slipping on the icy 
now To our rejoinder that ladies had done 
l before they said it was at a later season, 
then the smaller amount of snow made it pos- 
ible to ride farther on horseback, and so 
inve less climbing on foot. But hardy and in 
'ood training as we were, we were determin- 
'd to make the effort. Difficulties multiplied. 
^ long storm came on, unusual at that time of 
i...„„.r and what was rain below was snow 
i that although we waited patiently 
new snow to melt away, it still lm- 
ir progress when we finally made the 
ascent, the fourth and fifth of July. We 
had planned to celebrate the Fourth on the 
summit; but the signs of another storm de- 
layed us a day, and as it proved we should have . 
waited longer. But our time was limited, ami 
our desire to carry out our programme strong, 
so on the Fourth of July, our cavalcade start- 
ed up the mountain. I should like to tell you 
of that fifteen-mile ride on our sure-footed 
ponies, slowly winding up the trail, through 
forests of immense pines and hrs, said to be 
among the finest of the world, over wilder- 
nesses of lava blocks, some of them polished 
by glaciers. It was strange to thllik of those 
grc-it ice-plows which for ages cut their way 
down this enormous heap of lava, once pour- 
ed out hot from the earth-furnace. But I 
must pass quickly over this day s journey. 
Late in tho afternoon we camped in the last 
timber this side of the eternal snow, at a 
height of about eight thousand feet above the 
sea. Our principal insisted on snow-bnlliiig 
me saying it was the only chance I would 
ever have to be snow-balled on the Fourth of 
July A glorious sunset made a picture 
never to he forgotten. Then we lay down to 
rest beside our camp-fires. Such a place to 
sleep ! Again and again I awoke the wild, 
cold wind whistling under the edge of my 
blankets, to see our leader throwing great logs 
the camp-fire, then to see the light flash 
i.-;.,!,,!,- m\ 'in- 



growing thicker, Bettled around us. I have 
been in clouds upon mountain sides before, 
but never like this. The white snow under 
our feet and the white cloud around were so 
imoercepliuly joined that we seemed to be 
walking on the; cloud as well as in it. For 
(w,, hours the cloud was so dense that we could 
our own party who 
Then it would grow 
a little clearer and we would Bee their forms 
emerge from the mists, and the peak over- 
head for which we were aiming would shine 
out for a moment. By the time we had taken 
our bearings so as to be sure which way to go 
the cloud would again shut us into a world 
of Boft whiteness. At noon, when we had 
reached a height of over twelve thousand feet 
and had gained the crest of a great buttress of 
the mountain, the sun suddenly broke through 
the clouds, and gave us the grandest view 1 have 
ever seen- perhaps the grandest view I shall 
ever see We had been climbing up the most 
regular side ef the mountain. On the other 
side which wc could now see, inaccessible 
precipices descended thousands of feet. Soft 
cloud banners clung to their rugged crags, 
waviii" and changing at every moment. Be- 
low was a wide landscape, the rolling plain 
at our feet, the snowy Sierras beyond, all seen 
' bv glimpses through a vast curtain of shining 

I ,' . b . , . „i.:V.;..„ l.pookinir tossing like 

gathered cl 



ached our 

camping ground. Mounting at once our 
waiting horses, after fifteen miles of riding, 
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That aggravatit 
the sunset — we 
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at about eight o'clock, 
ountain looked lovely in 
1 not see a trace of cloud 
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tried the ascent ngain, sure now- that wc 
could accomplish it in any favorable weath- 
er But business called him away, ami we 
followed, glad, after all, to hide our blister- 
ed faces and sore eyes in oar own homes 
The snow-light and the alternate heat and 
cold, with the piercing wind, had burnt us 
as if' with fire. After bandaging our faces a 
week, however, wo came out with new skins 
as good us ever, and none of us felt any had 
effects from the exertion we had made. In- 
deed our vigor was such as to astonish all 
our friends, and give us new energy for the 
next year's school work. We had enjoyed a 
! month of intense and unalloyed pleasure, 
which will he wealth to us in memory as 
long as wo live. 

Lccv M. W.ismirnx. 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 
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on the camp-nre, tneu to tco »»••- -— - 
up more brightly on the dark fir Tranches 
overhead We were to start upward at four 
o'clock, so at half-past three, in the starlight, 
we were breaking the ice in our water buck- 
ets, and preparing hot coffee for our hasty 
meal. But the lowering clouds made us hes- 
itate It would have been well if we had post- 



idge of rock. 
_.istly clean of 
each hour. At 

benumbed hands and leet. .id. me »»- 
gan to blow fiercely. We wrapped our faces 
and cars more closely, and struggled on. 

At length we reached the last hard climb, 
known as the "Black Hill," a steep ascent 
a thousand feet high, so named from the col- 
or of the lava of which it is composed, for 
it is bo steep that the snow does not collect 
on it Here the courage which has carried 
travelers to a height of thirteen thousand feet 
often gives out. The bitter winter storm was 
now riging -around us; it seemed foolish to 
go on, but we could not bear to give up, and 
without a word we silently climbed upward, 
staggering a few feet, then waiting for 
strength and breath for a few feet farther. 
Twenty times or more I flung myself down 
flat to rest, covering my face, rubbing 
nose and ears, beating hands and feet to keep 
from freezing. Ono of the party froze an 
ear, and another a toe, in spite of all efforts. 
Finally we stood on the summit of the dread- 
ed Black Hill at a height of over fourteen 
thousand feet. ^Tl^X^ 
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S.lvv. H.m. it. W .. F -». 

.,i hv li'.-' S-vivt;vv sMlr-l ■■11 1' riT.-nUB 
, - .{ ni ,, unird tn "SL-'.O 3: tli-lmi'^'!'. ■-■<:*. 
iuict- in Hit; treasury January 1, 1878, 

Jon sailed in the bark Liberia, from New 



ndlnc* Tlu v '.v.>;v f; m all v iris of <mr tvmri'ry. mid 
£>re£nted eiery trade ami profusion. TU'.-r were 
Pr ' f rom the college for the education nf co red 



Souths. A large portion of them paid a p 
y - - -nd .Mental expense*. For the past 
Increasing- 
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of ihVco.onlza'ion 1.V-K7. .•xulusive 
Africans that thesocletyindure.1 toe 
tvernment to sentl to Liber a The to- 
The ,S:lety hat suppli.,1 with home. » 

M i^SS?hat organizations to promote emhratfaa 
to Liberia are forminc In North 0*r»llna, UeorgK Ala- 
bama. Mississippi, florida and othsr J*™ 1 ! .° [ 
which represent W»l parsons, which does nM hd* 
the Uberlan Association of South ngf* a. «h ifj » 

tin » which has enrol ed71,lO> names. 

We see It stated also that extensive frauds upon the 
colored people are committed by persons in the WUHU 
who obtain their money under a promi-<e of securing ror 
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abam. The friends of the colored race, «od especially 
the friends of the Colonisation cause, should guard them 
against such imposition. V_-- 
POLITICAL. 

Bora houses of Oongre™ re- assembled on the 10th. 
Senator Edmunds sjibinltU da joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, prohibiting the States from making appropria- 
tions for sectarian purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The s»nate resumed the consid- 
eration of the Matthewa resolution declaring the right 


Rome «•» declared thfi capital In Doc 1870. The looa 
contest between the civil aovemment and the clerical 
authority In luly Is a matter of history. The Pope, 
who had excommunicated the Klnn many years since, 
on account of his course on this question, appears to 
have retracted ft In the latter's last hours, as he sent 
Mm the Papal benrdle Ion. The eldest son of Victor 
Emanuel succeeds lilin as Humbert L He is In his S4th 
year, and Is oelieved to lieu man of considerable ubll- 

ity. 

. DOMESTIC. 

8AKUU. Bowles, editor of Uie Bprintrflold KapubUcan. 
died Jan. 16. after allnRcrirut lllneas. 
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ahttn. The Wends of the colored rmce,«ud r«p^cI«Jly 
the friend* of the Colonlxatloncau^, should guard them 
against such irapowtion. 



Bora houses of CVngran re-assembled on the 10th. 
Senator Edmunds submittal a Joint resolution propos- 
iti* an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, prohibiting ihc States from making approprla- 
tlons for sectarian purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The Herate resumed the consid- 
eration of the MatthewR resolution declaring the right 
of the government to pay the bonds in Biker. Penator 
Sargeant, of California, offered a Joint resolution pro- 
posing a sixteenth A., endment to the Constitution, pro- 
hibiting the --tates from disfranchising persons on ac- 
count of sex. 

The House on the lllh. by a vote of 111 to 107, passed 
Mr. Wood's resolution authorizing unlimited Investiga- 
tions by the several CongreKsio'-al committer b. Jan. 
81, a bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
. irecting the Secretary of the Treasury t 
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chase the Frecdmen'a Fault Uilldingand adjacent prop- i 
erty owned by the Freed.„errs-av.ng and Trust emu- 
pany in Washington, for distribution of the proceeds 
among its creditor* A compromise silver bill was In- , 
tro.i.K-,-,1 In l.oth H.juii-spn.vidiiifrf'ir ll>e coinage ofsil- ■ 
ver dollars, hut making silver legal tender only wher 
paid jointly with gold, in equal i-ortioiw, unless Othei 
wise specified by contract 

In the Senatey January 

can), of Vermont, offered .- 

silver resolution. The ubstitute declares that Ui'- sil 
ver dollar of lli<- V nit.'il Mates liadlnim long obsolete 
when the existing loans of the Unit-d t-Utr 
■ ■ ad been the only 
uH not legisfal 
of Its creditors: that it is | 
the highest obligation of the United States to pay ; 
Its debts In sue)) coin as its creditors expected ! 
thev would be paid in. and that it would be un- 
just to compel tlieni, or lal> rimr-iiii-ii cither, to receive 1 
silver dollar's worth nil, civ two cents, or any debased | 
money. In the House, a resolution offered by Mr. Kel- ■ 
lev i .'niiiiiinj; the jidvwates of wapian suffrnge to pr 
sent their argumenis the Hon c on the 19th. was ( 
fea'ed by a vote of 107 to 1W. -The Senate. 



:ommissIon. About 4.000,000 eggs of 1 - 
*ere thus distributed in October. 
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rViU only S*.79i\841. 
he Old South Chun 



ami it \-* expected thai [lie fair will p:iv oil noni" small- 
er floating debt, and leave this ninount in !«• provided 



as issued a call foi 
ifrica. He wants to 
■} talo chargi* of the Mom 



Tub Murphy Temp* 



t has be-n makinj 



adopted a resolu 



■elation to the sates. if bonds since 



tfnrthei 



refused to refer 



„_-tlonof the currency below 
IMh. the SVnate, by a vote of 19 
Committee the 



to:n. 



-the House. 
. to enable acci 
Senator Howe, of 



intlon of strilces. 
PuiBioa'T Hates tht» replied to a colored man's^re- 
juest for his advice as to a colored 
Domingo: 
n I hav« 



1 emigration to San 

-j your question 

a of colored people from Florida to 

San Domlngo" I am not well informed as to the advan- 
tages offered by San Domingo to immigrants, but ray 
Impression is that your people should not he hasty in de- 
ciding to leave this country. The mere difference in 
climate Is a very serious objection to removal. The first 
generation in all such rem vals suff en; greatly, t is 
my opinion, also, that the evils which affect jou are like- 
"iVadily, and I hope rapidly, to diminish. My advice 
it therefore, against the proposed Immigration." 



Got. Holliday was inaugurated Governor of Virginia 
on the first of Jnnti-rv. In bis inaugural address he 
thus speaks of the pnl.lic d.-M the State. 

"It ought now to b*- settled; and this l e^islnnire. 
fr>nh from its discussion, lias promised tliatit shall Iw 
settled. Let that promise be kept. There is time enough 
In the present session. But woe to the man who in that 
seni.-in. nt helraj-Rth- trustor sells the honor of Vir- 
ginia. It were better for that man had he not been 

"Our duty then is to pat the debt; not to find ways 
to avoid rr." 
Tea Modocs. A Texas pa' er is informed by a gentle- 
r through the In- 
•ub Modocs have 
nee being placed 
it in 1873. They 
they h.ve built 



who has just 

dian Territory, that the once mure 
advanced rapidly toward civilLzalifj 



stc. Fifty-nine of their children 
is year they will be able t > get 
along without any a«sistan< e of any kind from the Oov- 



have plenty of poultry, 
attend school. After this y 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS 



TALBOTT & SONS, 



The Cuban rebellion apt* 



well armed, and 1 



o be not quite "crushed 
nt writer can be relied 



Neqotiatiohb of a peace between Russia and Turkey 
ire being considered between the Grand Duke Nicholas 
and the Turkish delegates at Adrianople, which has 



been evacuated 



Russia, but It is doubted whether this Is not only 
to gain time and prepare for a future march on 
Constantinople, which the capture of the <-hipka 
pass through the Balkans has rendered quite pos- 
sible for tbeRusaian troops when the roads are bet- 
ter and the Danube free from ice. Meanwhile 
Constantinople Is filling up with vm-tched refugees 
from the seat of war. whose sufferings pass de- 
scription—mothers having been known In a phrensy to 
actually throw away their freezing, starving infants 
rather than see their dying agonies. 

Qdekm Victor! ■ opened the Fngiish Parliament on 
the 13th. Her opening speech promised neutrality 
In the Russian-Turkish conflict unless British Interests 



This is certainly a very gratlfyio„ _ 
.jaclty of the Indian for the pursuits of civilized 
life, when he Is once put to them in earnest. 

On New Year s Day the colored citizens of Philadel- 
phU assembled in convention to e'dehnite the fifteenth 
anniversary of the proclamation of emancipation, and 
to pay tribute to the memory of A> raham Lincoln. Sev- 
eral addresses wer- delivered on the occasion. Isaiah 
Wears, the well-known Philadelphia colored orator, 
spoke eloquently of the past and present condition of 
the negro race, and uttered truths worthy of the atten- 
tion and study of those of his people elsewhere. I ex- 
tract th'Se phrases:— 
"Suffrage and the exercise of it is valuable to us, and 
should cling toit wit. unflinching tenacity; 



ty and Epirus, but the Ministry w ill await the action of 



bV education a valuable auxiliary In 



advi 



we want. Let us besiege every department . 
whether in private of in public hands, and 
for employment." 

Th* entertai'-ment given by the teachers of I 
Normal Sciiool for the lwneflt of the sufferers t 
James Kiver flood, and largely attended by Hi 
c tizens. netted £88,40, which wi 
ers to $100 and 

nds of dollars ha' 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Jlagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country.— Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion — Boston Traveller. 



f amount forwanli-d. 



s made up by the* 



Richmond, Va.. 

A. I. CHOWtlt'S MTtlT IHPI0V- 
ED TummE W»T[«WKKlS,eO«l 
AND WHEAT HILLS, HEARING, HILL 
MACHINERY, AC. ALSO, ENGINES, 
BOILERS, SAW MILLS, CASTINGS, 
EODOIHaS, AC. 

Send for Circular. tf. 



prim 



I the 23d c 



TnEfamlne. in China exceeds, if possible, that which 
India has just suffered from. People are ortimlly living 
upon tbe corpus of tlm-e wbo die from starvation, 
and the strong are killing the weak. The • hlnese 

irnvwi 'nt and \\ n-i^n residents are doing all they can 

for the relief of the Bufferera, but cannot nupply the 

Kino Victor Emanuel of Italy died on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, with only four days' illness, aged nearly 68 years. 
He was the first noverelfcn of "United Italy. He suc- 
ceeded to Die throne of Sardinia In 1849, by the abdi- 
' "" ', CharleH Albert, during a war with 
after, and the king, 



with the aid of able 
proTernents, political 
with Austria m 1HVJ. : 
Ions, Savoy and Nice 
quently, Parma, Tub* 
tne Papal States, the 
Venetla, were also in 
1801 the Parliament 



, promoted many I 



Many thousands of dollars have been spent 
tributfng./ree of charge, Sample Bottles of Boi 
German Syrup to all parts of this country, to the 
fering from Coiiglis. Asthma, Hemorrhages, Coi 
tlon, and other Throat and Lung *" 
llicted i:i:,:h: ^tisfy themselves tl 
save them from these fatal dine, 
ever used this medicine without pelting immedl 
lief, yet there are a great many poor, suffering 
licnl persona going alxnit our streets with a sus" 
cough, anil tlie voice r,f consumption coming fro 
lungs, that will not try It. If you die. It Is yc 

SaSi STB ^SSTS »W SSLi-A' 

any case. Regular size only 75 



BOSCHEE'S GERMAN SYRUP 

can now be purchased right at home. It is the most, 
eesaful preparation ever introduced to our people 
works like a charm In all cases of Consumption, P 
monia. Hemorrhages. Asthma, severe Couf* '" 
and all other Throat and Lung Diseases. 



lic nl persona gc 
cough, and the 
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umption coming from 




TEEMS FOE 1877. 

Harper' b Magazine, One Year. ... $4 00 
Harper's Weekly, One Year. ... 4 00 
Harper's Bazab, One Year 4 00 



FR FF A VALUABLE invention, 

f aR/k&lJbj THE WORLD RENOWNED 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

In workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. .. IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
WILSON MACHINES sold in the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. "The WILSON 
M ENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

wanted WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 

>827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.;*. 
Cor. State & Madison sti„ Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, CaT. 



■ ZELL'S 

NCYCLOPEDIA. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNull (nvitea attention of the public generally 
to his large and carefully aelected stock of Boota and 
Shoes of the 

Boat Oltymade work, 

which I will sell at and below coat. All other goods la 
my Btore will be sold lower than ever, in consideration 
of the times. Please give me a call and see for your- 
selves. Ladles' and gentlemen's wort made to order, 
and repairing neaay none. 

N. M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA. 

Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, 689 Broadway, Y. 



TenKrav?nm,aml l$"ple!uf?d*n . 
)K of universal knowledgo In the language. 



Imupa. The BEST . 



! of publication. SPECIMEN with ; 
aap sent ror 20 ota. Canvassers who wish terms j 
nd territory wlU please address the Publishers. 
T. EIWOOD ZELL. DAVIS t lo.. Fhllaielpbla. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



MANUFACTURES' AQERT, IHrOITU AND DM1II II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Tools, 



BELTING, PACKING, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
HUTS AND WASHERS, 
Bran Goods, *o„ 0*0., 

No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 



DRIC 



NEW) 

Mm 
<2mL 



Theodorlck A. WiMair 



Wm. C. Dloksoa 



t. a. williams & co.,^ 
Wholesale Grocers, 

.1 airo 
COMMISSrOV MERCHANTS, 

2 ± i Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. 5-t 




PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS! 

The New York Enamel Paint will "°' only beautify your buildings, 
but preserve them. 

It is made of Pure Lead Zino and Linaeed Oft aIld ta P'eP""* 1 "^J 
for use, a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 
oover twenty square yards— two coats. 

Sample Cards of 30 shades of color, sent free on application, our 
white, as well as colors, has no superior for outside or inside work. 
Best of references given. Address 
J Hew York Enamel Paint Co., 

178 PRIJfCE ST., Jfew York. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE OZAR OF EUS1 

The eyes of the world are turned upon Rus- 
sia, and Turkey which seems now to he at ,ber 
mercy. In Asia, Kara fallen, and Erzeronm on 
the point of surrender. In Europe, Plevna 
taken, the passes of the Balkans captured, and 
Constantinople itself threatened, the powers of 
Europe are looking anxiously for the result of 
peace negotiations now going on at Adrian- 
ople, between the Russian Grand Duke Nicho- 
las and the Turkish plenipotentiaries. Upon 
those results may hang the horrors of a general 
war in Europe. England especially watches 
with solicitude the effect upon her interests in 
the Black sea and in India. 
The one man upon whose action thus seems to 
depend the fate of nations, Alexander II, Czar 
of Russia, is a man of extraordinary mental 
vigor and personal power. He is thus described : 

The Emperor himself b the great and sole 
foundation of military honor. He watches all 
personally. The theory is that no act escapes 
his eye. Certainly to see how his every word 
an<l gesture is followed by those around him 
he would appear the earthly incarnation of su- 
preme pofker. And his personal bearing en- 
ounces the reward in every case. A generoup 
word, a friendly look, the well-chosen expres- 
sion of praise to suit the individual, go home 
to the heart of the recipient as much as the 
highly-cherished reward itself, p 

In no army in the world are greater pains 
taken to recognise and stimulate individual en- 
terprise. Crosses, decorations, swords, and 
sashes of honor are distributed with a lavish 
hand, and, better Flill, they are given on the 
spot, and not, as with us, when the recollec- 
tion of the brilliant deed has nearly died away. 

Two hundred officers of all ranks breakfast 
and dine daily at hiB table. From the young- 
est to the oldest every eye is fixed on him. 
Before the meal, in the assembled circle, as 
the Czar appears, it is seen one day that an 
aide-de-camp behind him carries a cushion 
with crosses on it, and. perhaps, half a dozen 
sword knots of honor— the riband of St. 
George, orange and black— to be worn at- 
tached to the sword hilt. Instantly expecta- 
tion is at its height. The Czar's voice calls 
the chosen name, all make room for the envied 
msn to pass, lie cornea blushing and flushed, 
receives the prize, l>ends low to kiss the im- 
perial hand, and retires bowing at every step, 
a made man for life, the admired and courted 
of all beholders. Then he Iisb to go through 
the UaOal embracing and kissing on both 
cheeks from bin friends. • 

The effect of the system is like magic; it is 
to concentrate all pow«r and authority abso- 
lutely in one centre. The Czar is the earthly 
Providence of the tidier aud officer, a»well 
as the embodiment of the military power and 
glory t )f his country. I have seen old officers 
so overcome with this mark of distinction that 
they went about for ten minutes after like 
children, weeping with the prized decoration 
in their hands, showing it round, half dazed. 
No system can be imagined more calculated to 
stimulate individual efforts to the utmost. 
Yet, with all this spurring there is something 
wanting. It is the individuality and the habit 
of spontaneous action, which only the educa- 
tion and modes of thought of a free people 
can supply- Whether it be the long-standing 
taint of serfdom, whether it be too much im- 
perialism, the initiative is wholly absent. 
You tell the Russian what to do, and he will 
spring to it like an obedient child. In a 
year it never would have occurred to him to 
do it himself.— London Timet' Bucharest Cor- 
respondence. 



. LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION. 

A gentleman advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office; and nearly fifty applicants 
presented themselves to him. Out of the 
whole number, he, in a short time, selected 
one and dismissed the rest. "I should like 
to know," said a friend, "on what ground 
you selected that boy, who had not a single 
recommendation." 

"You are mistaken," said the gentleman, 
" he had a great many. He wiped his feet 
when he camein,and closed the door after him, 
Bhowing that he was careful ; he gave up his 
seat instantly to that lame old man, showing 
that he was kind and thoughtful. He took off 
his cap when he came in, and answered my 
questions promptly and respectfully, showing 
that he was polile and gcutlcmnnly. He pick- 
ed up the book which I had purposely laid 
down on the floor, and replaced it on the table, 
while all the rest stepped over it; or shoved it 
aside; nnd he waited quietly for his turn, in- 
stead of pushing and crowding, showing that 
he was honest and orderly. When I talked 
with him, I noticed that his clothes were care- 
fully brushed, his hair in nice order, and his 
teeth as white as milk ; and, when lie wrote 
his name, I noticed that his finger-nails were 
clean, intead of being tipped with jet, like 
that handsome little fellow's in the blue jacket. 
Don't you call thpse letters of recommenda- 
tion? I do, and would give more for what I 
can tell about a boy by using my eyes ten min- 
utes, than all the fine letters he ca: * ' 



can bring me." 
Th* WeU-BpHng. 



Whatever you are, be brave, boys! 
The liar's a coward and plave, boys, 
Though clever at ruses, 

He's a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys. 

Whatever you are, be frank, boya-l 
'Tie better than money and rank, boys; 

Still cleave to the right, 

Be lovers of light, 
Be open, sybove-aboard, and frank, boys. 

Whatever you are, be kind, boys I 

Be gentle in manners and mind, boys; 

The man gentle in mien, 

Words, and temper, I ween, 
Is the gentleman truly refined, boys. 

But, whatever you are, be true, boys! 

Be visible through and through, boys; 
Leave to others the shamming, 
The "greening" and "cramming," 

In fun and in earnest, be true, boys! 

Henry Doumton, in Leisure Bourt. 



THE TWO NEWSBOYS. 

While passing along Washington street one 
evening, my attention was arrested by a little 
newsboy, who said to his campanion : 

"Say, Charlie, how much money have you 
made to-day?" 

"Twenty-five cents." 

"Jolly! is that so? Don't tell your mother 
how much you have made; keep part of it 
yourself." 

The little fellow straightened up, and with 
a great earnestness exclaimed: 
"Do you think I would tell my mother a lie?" 

Turning to the little fellow with an approv- 
ing smile, I said, "That is right my little boy; 
always tell the truth." 

Noble little fellow! If he abides by that 
principle of truth, he may rise from his hum- 
ble position to one of usefulness nnd honor. 
Honest boys make honest men, and honest men 
make happy homes, good citizens, fair dealers, 
true Christians, and just legislators; while dis- 
honesty fills the land with suffering and wick- 
edness, and peoples jails and prisons with 
both young and old. Could granite walls 
and iron bars speak to us, they would tell us 
the sad fate of thousands who began their 
downward career by deceiving and lying. 
This is a wicked and perverse generation, and 
honest men are hard to find. Children, if 
you wish to shun the downward road to ruin; 
if you wish to be successful and respected ; if 
you wish to make glad the hearts of your par- 
ents; and above all, if you wish to please your 
heavenly Father, tell the truth, for "lying lips 
Hre an abomination to the Lord ; but they that 
deal truly are His delight." 



OAK YOU FIND HTM ? 

"WHAT book U that?" inquired a merchant 
of a youth from the country, who, while search- 
ing his bag for a letter of recommendation, 
had let a book fall on the floor. 

"My Bible, sir." 

"Your Bible! What are you going to do 
with your Bible here in the city ? " 

"Read it, sir. I promised my mother I 
would read it every day; and I shall do it, 

The firm tone and flashing eye told the mer- 
chant that he had a boy of principle and grit 
before him. He felt that a boy who loved his 
Bible after this fashion could be trusted. He 
hired him, found him true and trusty, kept 
him many years as a clerk, and finally made 
him his partner. 

In this fact you see a merchant taking it for 
granted that a boy who loved his Bible after 
this fashion could be trusted. He was right. 
Mark the point, and tell me if you can find a 
Bible-hating boy who can be trusted. Isn't it a 
fact that boys who hate the Bible are not trust- 
worthy? If, therefore, you wiBh to be true, 
tniBty, and trusted, you must love your Bible. 
With the Bible as the rule and guide of your 
life, every duty will be performed in a manner 
pleasing to God. — Sunday-school Messenger 



A GOOD RECOMMENDATION. 
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CLOTHING 

HOUSE. 



Consult the National 



Teachers' Monthly. 



"Sir," sa 
of the whar 
well-known 
berth for i 
something. 1 

" What c 



eB in Boston, and addressii 
merchant, " Sir, have you 
te on your ship? I want to t 



a do?" asked the gentleman. 
" I can try my best to do whatever I am put 
to." answered the boy. 
" What have you done ? " 
" I bave sawed and split all mother's wood 
for nigh two years." 

"What have you not done ?" asked the 
eentlemau, who was a queer sort of a ques- 
tioner. 

" Well, sir" answered the boy, after a mo- 
ment's pause, " I have not whispered once in 
school for a whole year." 

That'B enough," said the gentleman ; "you 
may ship aboard this vessel, and I hope to see 
you the master of her, some day. A boy who 
can master a woodpile, and bridle bis tongue, 
must be of good stuff. —The Life Boat. 
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UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
arc to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garmeut a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

"These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 
^ THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway AMD GRAND Street, 

Broadway and Warren Strebt, 
NEW YORK. 



NATIONAL SEEIES 4 



STA 2ST ID A. ZR,!ID 



This series of school-books, numbering between 
three anil four hundred volumes, is known and pop- 
ularly used in every section of the United States, and 
by everi clans '■( citizens, representing all shades of 
political opinion and religious belief. 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of Bclenoe an.! 1 limit tire, from the primer 
whlcl^Riildes the llHping tonjruo^or the infant, to 

The s 



It is the pride of the Publishers 1 
irlnt appeal's in not a single poor, oi 
nt text-book. Its appearance, the 



r these reasons, this aerie* has been Justly cle- 
Inated the NATIONAL SKULKS Or STAND- 
AUD SCHOOL HooKS-a title whleh Is now uni- 
versally conceded in Its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publication* whatsoever. The series includes 
the following well-known and re- 
works: 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 



PARKER & WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



W. CLARK, A. M. 



NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 



MONTEITH <* McNALLY. 



CLOTHIN.G 

HOUSE. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DAVIK8, LL. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF U. 3. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH* MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING noOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
FEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSmp. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY ami LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U:WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fcBsional manuals known as ' 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



Descriptive Catalogue ot all A. 8.; Barnes & Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it, ' 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the beat professional talent 
the country' affords. Subscription, |1 perannum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
M7.1J 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF THE SOUTH. 



VOL. VII. 



HAMPTON, VA., MARCH, 1878. 



NO. 3 



ottthern llorhman, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, ) - di 
H. W. LUDLOW, S fftf ' ,<,r *- 
* 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers areTo be Bent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Bu»inM« Manager. 



PEEMTTJM. 

For one year's subscription to the 
Southern Workman, we will send to 
any one who shall forward five cents 
for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled 
" Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung 
by the Hampton Students," containing 
52 pages of original negro music, with 
words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece 

As numbers of this issue will be sent 
out as specimen copies, we repeat, in ef- 
fect, the statement in the previous num- 
ber, that the force of contributors to this 
paper has been strongly re-enforce<l ; that 
a two-page supplement will accompany 
each issue, except in the months of July, 
August and September ; and that fresh ef- 
forts will be made to render the Workman 
a fair exponent of the condition of the 
laboring classes of the South, and a Just 
critic of the treatment of the negro ques- 
tion by all who have to do with it. 



him, his young people getting to be better 
educated than he is, beyond his help, and 
more critical than if they knew still more 
than they do. One great need of the 
freedmen is an intelligent and better edu- 
cated ministry, which would strengthen 
the bands of the teachers instead of often 
hindering their work. The fact that some 
of the ministers themselves are awakening 
to a sense of this, is a most hopeful sign. 
The spirit which leads them to ask the 
privilege of sitting with children to learn, 
is an admirable one. Shalt it not be en- 
couraged ? 



The South is left to deal with three 
classes of emigrants — the poor emigrant 
from the over-crowded countries of Europe, 
the capital holding class of Northern men, 
and the Northern fanning body, lying be- 
tween the first two classes. So far, there 
has been great disappointment on every 
side. The South, especially, has been 
grievously mistaken in its hopes, in spite 
of almost frantic efforts to get men and 
money. The capital holding class of 
Northern men have not, and will not, move 
Southward. Money holders are conserva- 
tive. It is not the man with abundant in- 
come, anxious about the education and 



j wants of a growing family, surrounded 
Tue relations of proper food and home : with the friendship of many years' stand- 



sure to reappear. The present Republican 
party will not rise, but their ideas, so far as 
they are sound and progressive, will, em- 
bodied in vigorous, wide-awake sons of 
Virginia soil. In the division there will 
be, no doubt, equal honesty on both sides. 
Among the croakers there will be many 
fine gentlemen ; the Bourbons are eminent 
in talent, respectability and influence ; but 
the Progressives, equally respectful of the 
grand traditions of the commonwealth, 
and of equal ability and standing, will be 
likely to win, by their enthusiasm and 
clearness of aim, and by the force of 
sound, aggressive ideas. 

Ignorant voters, both white and colored, 
will be the danger. They are now indif- 
ferent. We believe that less than half of 
this entire class went to the polls at the 
last State election. Sure of freedom and 
of an unmolested life, the negroes are be- 
yond the reach of the appeals that former- 
ly drew them in crowds to vote, and, like 
the whites in a similar condition, they 
neither think nor care beyond their visible 
horizon. From the statements of intelli- 
gent colored teachers in many places, we 
are assured that a sordid view of the right 
to vote is increasing among the negroes. 

Men who a few years ago would lose 
their places and be turned adrift with fam- 
ilies on their hands rather than yield to 
threats or bribes, will now, since, to them, 
the crisis has passed, remain at home or sell 
their votes for a trifle. To expect a just 
understanding of their duties as citizens, 
which they never had the means of know- 
ing, is absurd. A stream cannot rise 
higher thau its source. Intelligent, con- 
scientious action cannot proceed from 
mental and moral weakness. The negro 
does not and cannot, as he is, do his whole 
duty as a voter. 

He will vote with the utmost fidelity 
for what he thinks are his own interests ■ 

but for the interests, his own or others', ; tance, so far advances civilization aud j rant class. It will be a long time before 
that lie beyond his comprehension, he does i morality. 1 ; it fairly works itself into the country, 

not care, lie will not act. He will turn his | Such an etforl has been in successful T[ie thir( j Q l tl gg i available for a new pop- 
vote to the best account from his own j operation for a year past in New York ! u i at j on here, is that made up of the native 
standpoint, which means that when he sees j city, in the Cooking School, and popular American farmers of the Northern States, 
nothing else to be gained he will negotiate i tracts on cooking, of Miss Juliet Corson, a wh0 may ^ w iiij ng to exchange sterile 
with the man who will give him the most | lady who is giving her whole time, without soiI am( a uar ,i C n ma te for better land and 

for it ! profit, to training cooks, teaching working- a g 0n ; a i climate. ™~ '' * — r ~- *" 

The vast majority of blacks in the South i men's wives to feed their families 



life to national growth is now so far ap- 
preciated that the study of Household and 
Social Science is attracting much of the 
best thought of the civilized world. 

The great question is how to get the 
results of the thought before the minds 
and into the lives of the masses of the peo- 
ple. Till this is done, of course nothing is 
done. The densest ignorance of the sim- 
plest laws of health and life prevail among ignore the clai 
them, and not only in the lowest classes, cases make 



ing, able to command the luxuries of life, 
and good things generally, at his own 
door, who is ready to go out into a strange 
land, or undertake what is essentially a 
pioneer's life. The South has always 
claimed to possess the finest social advan- 
tages. Whether the claim is. just or not 
is of no moment here. It is certain that 
the money holding class of the North will 
only in exceptional 
f base. 



though sadly aggravating and aggravated It is the reckless, the enthusiastic, who-f 
by poverty. In this cause, pre-eminently, move on new lines of enterprise. New L 
love for our neighbors is love for our- England bankrupts made up the early set- 
selves. The ignorant class cannot suffer tlement of Minnesota. Gamblers, and 
alone. The fifth of the alleys and tcne- 1 rash men made up in general, 'the early i 
ment houses breeds the yellow fever and society of California. Just now there is' 
typhus that ravage a whole city. The in- 1 no inducement for this class to try their 
uocent perish with the guilty thousands luck at the South. Nor will the vast 
of helpless children are slaughtered every hordes of laborers, the Irish, the Germans, 
year in a wholesale murder of the innocents 1 the Swedes, settle here. These must go 
by nothing but ignorance — or far worse, i only where land is cheap. They carry 
grow up to lives of misery and crime — ; little or no money. So Virginia land at 
stunted and deformed in soul as well as ; ten dollars per acre is dear for them, and 
body. 1 they push on to the vast regions lying be- 

Every effort made to spread a knowl- 1 yond, where homesteads can be taken by 
edge of the laws of living among U19 peo- j occupation only. It is possible that the 
pie, and awaken a sense of theirimpor- South may yet be populated by this igho- 
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still sturdy Republicans 
ing away from party ranks into indiffer- 
entism as rapidly as toleration and fair 
treatment will let them. 

Only the most vigorous and wise edu- 
cational work, only an active interest in 
their mental and moral welfare, on the 
part of good men of all sections, will save 
Virginia and other States from being 
pushed, by nearly a million well-meaning 
but blind and incapable negro voterB, to say 
nothing of a host of equally incompetent 
whites, into fatal political blunders. 

The era of good feeling between the 
races has its dangers as well as that of ill 
feeling. The former is but - 
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surface 



One of the ablest and best known gen- 
tlemen of Virginia recently said to us that 
he considered that the greatest danger 
from the ignorant negro vote was in the 
future, when, with the white voters and 
leaders divided, the balance of power 
would be held by the blacks, whose votes 
would be eagerly sought by demagogues 
on both sides. 

The division of the white vote is, in the 
nature of things, inevitable. There are 
Bourbons and Progressives in every great 
community There are, in Virginia, two 
large classes ; one that looks to the past, 
grumbles about the present and is hopeless 
as to the future ; and one that lets the 
past go, is cheerful about the present and 
resolute and hopeful for the future. They 
will not always keep together. The State 
debt question may create a division. 

At present the solid white vote neutral- 
izes that of the negroes ; it is solid only 
to that end, and has succeeded so well 
that the game is no longer exciting. The 

negro has nearly ceased to vote for State I modations can be enlarged they are sought 



We do not refer here to 
olonists who have settled 
y are few in number and their 
are determined by causes spe- 
reSent state of English society. 
1 differences of the North and 
n the way of a rapid 



One of her admir- 
able little tracts, called " Fifteen-Cent 1 m ~ oveme 
Dinners for Workingmen," we begin in [ cial to t , 
this number to publish by permission, and j The 
call our readers' special attention to the ^ gouU ^ 

•■ At Home" column in which it appears. , settlement of tue So \ Ml bv Northern farm- 

. _ . — j er8 , w e do not refer to political differ- 

Sivrp the war Southern farmers and I ences. Such we wholly ignore. It is the 
land-owners have,' generally, looked to the ; difference of social life, resulting from two 
bone, muscle and money of the emigrant opposite modes of life in the past. The 
as a quick and sufficient solution of the ! sterility of Nor hern soil, the hard per- 
fi lancial difficulties of the times. Why \ emptory demand for long and exhausting 
they should, scattered, as they are, over a : labor, forethought and economy, the want 
vast extent of territory, ami without pre- 1 of opportunity for any hing more than u- 
concerted action, turn as a unit to foreign j dimentary education m early fe, have 
. narts for aid we shall not now discuss. , unfortunately, dwarfed the social lite of 
thmg; a calm does not mean that the, ^ J^™^ th ™ fact and its sif;m fl. the Northern farmer. He is honest sen- 
waters are pure. 1 > evidence showing the ; ous, utterly committed against holidays 
Let us have peace," .s the first prayer. P ia , and social conc {j tion j and amusements jealous of any influences 

which interrupt labor. His pleasures are 
limited to the tedious patriotic demonstra- 
tions of the Fourth of July, and he be- 
lieves himself verging on bacchanalian 



Even more important is the second 
liver us from the evils of ignorance." 



of the South before and after the 
The offers, inducements, and flattering 

' j promises made by the Southern land-own- 

An intelligent colored minister, feel- ers have beeu eagerly considered by one 
ing his deficiencies, has asked admission element, at least, 111 the N orthern Stales ; 
to Hampton, and for instruction to fit him , the element made up of the restless, the 
better for his work. The school's first ! unlucky, the broken-down financially, the 
object is to prepare teachers and give in- 1 wildly speculative ; the class that is 1 ready 
dustrial training, and as fast as its accom- | to supply 



i, possible or impossible, 
th everything but money, hand labor 

officers; his party has ceased to nominate 1 by^M^TrowdoflppUoank Forev- j and good judgment. The petty organ- 
them. Conservative candidates walk the 1 ident reasons, also, it would be injurious , izers of this class, scatterea tniougn me 
track. Political warriors will not always I to its progress and discipline to make up j Northern cities, sadly destitute of means 
be content with this. Newspapers find < its classes of pupils of widely differing ; credit or character, came here, as the ships 
harder things to say of the candidates on , ages. But it is hoped that special provis- , of the olden time cleared lrom Boston, 
their own side than of the party that has 1 ion may be made before long, for a separ- " for Havre and a market. People uere 
no champion ; and come out with a re- ] ate class for such applicants. Their case readily called them carpetbaggers But 
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M freedom of expression. j appeals f 

The element of struggle in politics is | colored { 



dy to our sympathies. The that class is now nearly extinct, and make 
' r finds his flock outgrowing no factor in the problem. 



rites, in indulging in excessive consump- 
tion of chicken-pie on Thanksgiving day. 
His literary culture begins with the Bible 
and ends with a religious and secular news- 
paper. He has good native sense and 
shrewdness, generally correct ideas about 
politics and religion, and has inherited 
traits which make him a good citizen. But 
he is utterly without social culture. He 
knows nothing about it, and cares nothing 
about it. Life is a serious business for 
him, and so he regards all -matters relating 
to exterior culture as mere frivolities, for 
which he has neither time nor inclinatii 
On the other hand, the Southerner 1 
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developed largely, and perhaps unduly, 
the social side of life. With slavery as 


'• 1 atechists, schoolmasters and the press..' 
" From these extracts tho immcdiate^ob- 


an ; that it is idle to talk of civilization 
and Christianity as distinct forces, the 
aIIUmjm la tnn r>lnoj> r.hp intpr-rtenendence 


The Hampton Institute in its efforts to 
provide the beet possible teachers for the 
colored race, has sometimes been taken to 
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developed largely, and perhaps unduly, 
the social side of life. With slavery as 
the base, everything tended to such a de- 
velopment. Untrammelled by the necessity 
of daily manual toil, occupying a position 
of command, he was left free to make his 
culture what he chose. The result was a 
society of " ladies " and "gentlemen " ; a 
class who had leisure for, reading, travel, 
aid conversation ; quite proficient in the 
" habits of good society," and whose chief 
occupation was to make tilings pleasant 
for each other. Their public men were 
masters of the art of controlling and gov- 
erning men, far superior to their Northern 
compeers; while Vb\e women, trained, if not 
gifted, in pleasant ways, in voice and man- 
ner, were far above the average women of 
the North, in social power. But this easy, 
elegant mode/ of life was roughly swept 
away by the war. The abundant hospi- 
tality of the great plantations, the expen- 
sive feaslings of the winter months, the 
brilliant gatherings at the summer water- 
ing places, are now ended, with a painful 
reaction to the other and reverse side of 
life. The present generation are still in- 
clined to make social culture a stand- 
ard of merit. The Southerner welcomes 
honestly the Northern emigrant, if he is a 
"gentleman," and has not come down to 
rob the country, and for him will dispense 
with a free hand the scanty resources of 
hospitality left by the all-devouring war. 
He is glad to get his money and return 
an equivalent in land, and accepts him as 
a neighbor, provided he knows how to 
. make himself sociable and neighl>orly 
in Southern fashion. Hut, as we have 
said, the Southerner will be disappointed 
in his attempts to get this " gentlemanly " 
class from the North. And the Northern 
farmer, for the present, will be disap- 
pointed, because his simple ways and 
crude soc^d culture do not bring him the 
warmth and> welcome of a society like that 
from which he came. lie has only him- 
self to blame for it. It is better for him 
to go back to his own kind, or to remain 
with them, if he thinks of movirig. This 
is the testimony of many fair minded i 
who have tried the experiment. 

The land owner of the South finds that 
these marked differences in thought and 
habit will prevent any rapid settlement of 
this vast territory, until by the pressure of 
similar conditions of labor, of education 
of political experience, all the old lines 
are obliterated, and a general assimilation 
takes place. It is certain that it will 
come, but not speedily. 

We refer, in this discussion, to the so- 
cial aspect of the case only. Much time 
and money have been wasted here in try- 
ing to do what cannot be done. Our peo- 
ple are too poor to waste ammunition. It 
is better to know the true condition of. 
things. Then we shall become self-reliant 
and move rightly. 



In reply to the assr- rtmn that a certain mis- 
sion had been radically unsucressful in its treat- 
ment of the heathen among whom it had been 
established. 

" It is less than twenty years since 
"Christianity was first introduced among 
"these people, and in that time almost noth- 
" ing has been even attempted directly for 
" their civilization. The civilization of 
" this nation as the term is commonly 
" derstood is not and, never has been, a 
" mary object of the American mission. 
" To impart a knowledge of the arts and 
" sciences, to reform the policy of the gov- 
" ernment, to develop sources of wealth, 
" although it was confidently hoped and 
"expected that such inestimable benefits 
" would result, from our labors if success- 
" ful. was, nevertheless, not the direct ob- 
"jeet for which the missionaries left the 
14 homes of their fathers. It was not for 
"such objects primaril}' that the A. B. C. 
" F. M. was ^organized and chartered, as 
"all the world may know from published 
" documents. In the language of its char- 
" tcr, that Board was established ' for the 
"purpose of propagating the gospel in 
" heathen lands by supporting missiona- 
"ries and diffusing a knowledge of the 
"holy Scriptures.' 

" Of the same import is the first article 
" in the laws and regulations of the Board: 
" 'The object of the Board is to propagate 
"the gospel among uncivilized- nations 
" and communities by means of preachers 



ratechists, schoolmasters and the press.,' 
From these extracts the immediate ob- 
ject of the Board's organization, and, of 
course, the primary object for which 
missionaries were sent out by them, is 
manifest. It cannot be mistaken. It is 
to evangelize, not to civilize the heathen, 
although, as we have intimated, the lat- 
" ter was not left out of view, "but was ex- 
" pected to follow as a secondary result of 
" our labors This single, holy, sublime 
" object of making known the true God 
" and the great salvation, not only accords 
" with the last command of Christ to his 
"disciples, but is an emanation from it. 
"Whatever is implied in the words, 1 Go 
"ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
" pel to every creature,' is contained in 
" the missionary's commission, and noth- 
" ing jnore or less. Where this command 
" is fulfilled, our work is done whether the 
" people are civilized or not. The salva- 
" tion of the soul is the primary and all- 
" absorbing object ; and every department 
" of our work, whether it be education, 
■ the press, or secular labors, has been es- 
" timated only as it stands related to the 
"leading design. . . . Civilization is 
" not, therefore, the first and great object 
" to be aimed at in conducting missions 
" to barbarous nations." 

The above quotation we take word for 
word from the sermon of a man who de- 
voted bis life to mission work and died in 
the harness, and who, while living and dy- 
ing with unshaken faith in the creed which 
for him included all truth, was yet rather 
more than less liberal than his fellows. 
It was written forty-five years ago, after 
several years' experience of an undertak- 
ing which confessedly required much la- 
bor, much self-sacrifice and a complete 
singleness of purpose, but which was, for 
several reasons, especially open to and 
within reach of criticism. In view of 
these facts, we believe that the testimony, 
tdrect and indirect, collected from the fast 
fading pages of such sermons as this, fur- 
nish a valuable landmark in the history of 
missions. 

At the present day most people who 
think at all on this point have become 
aware that the methods of science are the 
methods of philanthropy, that let the creed 
be what it may, the fundamental facts in 
any attempt to elevate humanity are the 
same. Huxley works for the paupers and 
criminals of London in the name of scien- 
tific truth, Livingstone suffers and dies 
for the African negro, in the name of 
Christ ; but wherever we find either to 
have been successful, we find that the 
principles on which they have based their 
work have been identical. And the more 
closely we study the work which has been 
done by such men as these, the more evi- 
dent it becomes that the two classes, 
whom we may divide broadly into hu- 
manitarians and Christians, have arrived 
at their present standpoint by processes 
which, while apparently different, have, in 
reality, an inherent similarity. That is, 
the methods of both have been experi- 
mental and based upon a close study of 
human nature ; ami to deny this is to put 
the Christian religion and those who be- 
lieve in it at a disadvantage. Fifty years 
ago men were declaring, as we see from 
the sermon before us, that Christianity 
was not able to overcome barbarism, and 
the reply of Christians to this, of those 
Christians at least, who understood prac- 
tically what they were talking about, was 
to a certain extent a begging of the ques- 
tion. They said : " Our application of 
Christianity docs not overcome barbarism, 
for the reason that the overcoming of bar- 
barism per Be, is not necessary to our 
scheme of salvation." And when these 
brave and unselfish men and women failed 
to reach the goal which they set before 
themselves, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that they did not suspect that the cause 
lay in the narrowness of their own meth- 
ods. Even now, in the stronger light 
which we of to-dny are able to throw upon 
their work, the fairest criticism seems in 
one sense unjust, and indeed is only justi- 
fiable, just so far as it is helpful to those 
who are following in their footsteps. 

The work attempted and the work ac- 
complished in this last half-century has 
taught us that men are not Christians un- 
til the barbaric element has been taken out 
of them ; that it is impossible to make a 
man a Christian and leave him a barbari- 



an ; that it is idle to talk of civilization : The Hampton Institute in its efforts to 
and Christianity as distinct forces, the j provide the best possible teachers for the 
alliance is too close, the inter-dependence | colored race, has sometimes been taken to 
too complete. When we talk of separat- j task for not giving to its students a high- 
ing their influences we become as a house | er range of study. To transform most il- 
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and resolute men failed to realize that 
Christianity was greater than Christians, 
and made the mistake of refusing to ac- 
knowledge frankly and openly that certain 
special and individual methods of apply- 
ing Christianity had failed. They did not 
do this, because they did not see that for 
them, for any of us, to say this, means 
that we have failed, not Christ. It means 
that we and our fathers before us, and our 
children who are to come after us, have 
not touched and shall not quickly reach 
the depth and the height of Christ's teach- 
ing or of God's methods. It does not 
mean that Christianity does not include 
civilization ; it does not mean that to civ- 
ilize is one thing, and to evangelize anoth- 
er, and to Christianize still another. 

When we take what we call Che Chris- 
tian religion into a'heathen land and in 
our own fashion attempt to create an ac- 
tive faith in it among a race of degraded, 
unintelligent, almost inhuman beings, why 
should we hesitate to acknowledge, at the 
outset, that our methods like ourselves 
are fallible, and that succcsb can come 
only through a series of partially unsuc- 
cessful experiments? And is it wise to 
claim for such attempts any success which 
is in the least doubtful, to publish state- 
ments which show only one side, to draw 
conclusions which the facts do not com- 
pletely warrant? 

That this has been done and is still be- 
ing done, is usxleniahle, and the apparent 
causes for it lie, first, in the enthusiastic, 
one-idead tendency of those who under- 
take such work, secondly, in their miscon- 
ception of the nature of the work, and 
thirdly, in their unfortunate belief that to 
confess their own mistakes is to attribute 
inherent- weakness to the Christianity 
which they represent. 

There can be little doubt that these are 
all serious obstacles in the way of honest 
and lasting mission work. Enthusiasm is 
a powerful and, in certain aspects, a grand 
emotion, but it is inevitably spasmodic 
and self-limited; the dead level of cool 
and reasonable determination being safer 
ground to trust to. 

Misconception of the nature of the work 
is usually fatal, for nothing permanent 
can be built upon a false foundation, as 
the men have found who have attempted 
to make savages into Christians by the 
mere re-iteration of dogmas But perhaps 
the greatest obstacle of all, in the past at 
least, has been an inability to recognize 
that all mission work is experimental — 
that each new mission is an experiment 
whose issue is uncertain because the work 
is left in the hands of fallible men and 
women. . 

The Divine command which sends us 
forth to the help of our fellows does not 
in any sense shield us or them from the 
consequences of our mistakes, and there 
is no Divine promise which ensures suc- 
cess except as it comes through compre 
hension of, and obedience to, the law 
which humanitarians call natural and 
Christians call divine. 

The lesson of all failures, and, indeed, 
of all successes, in mission work, is that 
the noblest motives and the purest faith 
are not in themselves sufficient; that to 
acknowledge mistakes is merely to ac- 
knowledge our own fallibility and in no 
way touches the righteousness of the cause, 
and, finally, that it is upon this path, as 
upon every other, through night to 
light, the experiments which fail that 
make possible the experiment which suc- 
ceeds. 

In this spirit, it is not only our right, 
but our duty, to study and criticize closely 
the methods of those who have gone be- 
fore us, and for this reason we believe that 
a careful comparison of the various mis- 
sions which have been established in this 
century may be eminently useful, pro- 
vided, always, that such comparison is 
made, on the one hand, without carping, 
and on the other, without pretense. 



minds where English Grammar was not 
well seated. Undisciplined field hands or 
town boys without the advantage of hav- 
ing lived in an atmosphere of culture, 
should have been driven into the lists to 
disprove race inferiority. Literati should 
have been produced ; as far above their 
humble xelatives in knowledge ' as they 
would have been in tastes, aspirations and 
sympathies. 

To such objections we would say, that 
this Institution will advance its standards 
as rapidly as preparatory schools shall fur- 
nish better material. The graduate of 
last year has more book-knowledge and 
better general culture than did the 
graduate six years since. But whatever 
the advance has been, and however en- 
couraging the prospect, we dbubt whether 
the next fifty years will bring the time 
when high scholarship will help to make:' 
the average colored school a congenial 
field intellectually. The work has never S 
been one for carpet knights to engage in./ 
The weakness and poverty of the people, ' 
and their moral defects, make the condi- 
tions of life for the teacher in many ways 
rugged and uninviting. Keeping our ob- 
ject steadily in view, viz: to do the most 
for the improvement of the race where it 
is most needed, we cannot but believe that 
we are right in not attempting to be more 
than half a century in advance of the age; 
and that the development of manliness, 
the imparting of thorough practical 
knowledge, rather than extensive and real- 
ly useless knowledge, and the fostering in 
our graduates of their sympathies for 
their less favored kinsfolk, the wisest pol- 
icy we can adopt. 
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TnE statements of the author of a letter 
against emmigration to Liberia, which was 
published 
"Workma_, 

tied to confidence. Attention is invited to 
the following facts, supplied by Mr. Wm 
Coppinger, Secretary of the Colonization 
Society. 

Rev. Abraham Hanson, formerly Minister 
Resident of the United States to the African 
Republic, remarked in a public addi 
ercd in Washington city. "I ha' 
Liberia about three years. I have made sever- 
al visits along the coast and up the rivers, go- 
ing from farm to farm and from house to 
house, and thus, from verbal statements and 
personal observations, have acquired a knowl- 
edge of the industrious habits and domestic 
comforts of the citizeus. In every direction 
new plantations have been commenced, and 
old ones materially enlarged and developed. 
The condition of the people is encouraging. 
On every hand I have seen proofs of useful in- 
dustry. The bamboo hut, the log cabin, and 
sometimes the farm-house, begin to give way 
for the commodious stone or brick edifice. 
Were 1 a member of the African race, , 
with my knowledge of the tremendous 
weight that still oppresses them, and of 
the illimitable field which invites them to Li- 
beria, with its innumerable facilities for com- 
fort, independence and usefulness, I would , 
gather my family around me and embark on 
board the first vessel bound for that distant 
Bhore." J 

Commodore R. W. Shuftildt, who has twice 
visited Liberia, in a communication from Mon- 
rovia to the Navy Department, says, " I am 
fully convinced that immigration, with a mod- 
erate nmount of capital, is all that is now re- 
quired to place Liberia upon n pcrmaneut foot- 
ing, and insure an increasing prosperity. 
This voung nation, weak by virtue of its birth 
and inheritance, is essentially an American 
outpost upon the confines of barbarism, and 
deserves, on this account, the fostering care of 
the American people-" 

Bishop Gilbert Haven, who lately returned 
from an official examination of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church mission in Western Africa, 
cm-hides an article in tho North American. 
Review for July-August last, as follows: 
"What was any English colony in America 
fifty years nfter"its settlement ? In 1070, Mas- 
sachusetts had hardly penetrated beyond the 
seaboard. A few towns on the Connecticut 
had been planted, aa they havo today on the 
St. Paul's river, the Connecticut of Liberia, 
but the country a dozen miloS back from the 
coist was practically a wilderness inhabited 
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by savages. Equallv unsettled were New York 
and Virginia in 1600 and 1070. The little col- 
onies were dependent entirely on .the home 
government for protection and even for preser- 
vation. It took a hundred years more bofore 


the address of Mr. Ficklin, of Rockingham, 
delivered last night, and by his satirical hits 
brought down the House more than once. 

Peter said: — "I have a scheme to submit. 
I don't claim to be a Daniel, but I do claim 

tl.... when T obnll m«lra mv schema known no 


and, for that reason, '-hey should know 
whom, and just how many, to expect. 
Those who come without giving the prop- 
er notice must provide for themselves af- 
ter coming, as best they can. 


There are also two classes in Mental Arithme- 
tic. The school iB opened nearly every morn- 
ing with reading the Scripture, prayer and 
singing. .Occasionally a plain talk is given on 
such topics as Dew, Frost, Ruin, Snow, Elec- 
tricity, &c. > The moral character of every pu- 
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by savages. Equally unsettled were New York 
and Virginia in I860 and 1670. The little col- 
onies were dependent entirely on the home 
government tor protection and even for preser- 
vation. It took a hundred years more before 
they were strong enough to stand alone and 
to resist Indian and French attacks, and even 
these were not repelled without the aid of 
troops from the motherland. Let not, then, 
Liberia be lightly esteemed if at the end. of 
fifty years she is no farther advanced than 
Plymouth and Connecticut and Virginia were 
in the same lapse of time. If she is equal to 
these, she is superior, for if with her far infe- 
rior advantages she has attained an equal con- 
dition, she is entitled to the greater honor." 



A VLRGIN MARKET. 

The annual message of the President of Li 
beria, sent to the Legislature of that republic 
December 17, 1877, and printed at the "Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Monrovia." is a well- 
written document, discussing, among other 
matters of public concern, the subjects of ag- 
riculture and education, the establishment of 
an Interior Department and a Commissioner 
of Immigration, and recommends the opening 
of more ports of entry, changes to increase 
the collection of the customs, and a compila- 
tion and codification of the laws. The mes- 
sage indicates that the country is becoming 
prosperous and strong, and the citizens are 
united and happy. jr ? 

[We shall have more to say on this subject 
in the next number. ] 



The " Freedman's Friend" for Janua- 
ry, 1878, published by the Friends' Freed- 
man's Association of. Philadelphia, is be- 
fore us. Jt is full of accounts of the good 
work being done by that Society, which 
contributes about ten thousand dollars, 
yearly, of the relief extended '" to the 
needy. Its statements as to the condition 
of the poor at some points are startling ; 
as for instance : — 

As the season advances, the wide-spread and 
extreme destitution among the musses of the 
poor is becoming more and more painfully ap- 
parent, We are giving out meal to keep the 
perishing from starvation, and they are thank- 
ful for a cuke of meal, and eat it dry and 
alone with gratitude, not asking for but- 
ter, or meat. The white citizens arc be- 
coming alarmed for the poor among them, 
and are by committees looking up the dis- 
tressed, and calling on the benevolent to 
contribute for their relief money, rations, 

I will se'nd thee the two last daily papers 
with some account of the terrible state of 
things which are being unearthed by investi- 
gation. 

The following is an extract from the Ihui- 
ville Daily Neits of First rao. 17th: 

"There is great suffering now even in this 
small city for the necessaries, not to say com- 
forts, of life. Friends, citizens, readers, are 
you aware that here in Danville are human 
beings actually Btarving 1 We were called up- 
on but a few days ago to help in buying some- 
thing to cat for two white women who were 
perishing, and but for the timely attention of 
members of this Association, these women 
would have died. This is. only an instance. 
There are hundreds of similar ones. Let us 
help them all we can " 



We begin in this number of the paper, a 
series of articles on the Kighta and Duties of 
Citizens. It is an important part of the duty 
of every respectable newspaper to instruct its 
readers as well as to give them news, an'! we 
believe that this department of the Workman 
will make it of greater interest and value to 
•tho class for whom it is especially designed. 



the address of Mr. Ficklin, of Rockingham, 
delivered last night, and by his satirical hits 
brought down the House more than once. 

Peter said: — "I have a scheme to submit. 
I don't claim to be a Daniel, but I do claim 
that when I shall make my scheme known no 
gentleman will controvert it." Their necks 
were stretched and everybody waited eagerly 
to hear what his scheme was. Peter then 
went on:— "My scheme is to increase taxes 
high enough to do everything. They all will 
allow that this is the only practical scheme by 



and, for that reason, '.hey should know ; There i 

whom, and just bow many, to expect ««■ Tne KU ooi is opeiKa nearly every morn- 
1 , J ... . . J .' ,. 1 tag with reading the scripture, prayer and 
Those who come without gmng the prop- 8i * . Occasionally a plain tali is given on 
er notice must provide for themselves af- 1 8U< .„ topics as Dew, Frost, Rain, Snow, Elec- 
ter coming, as best they can. ) tricity, &c. The moral character of every pu- 

As the class-rooms are always crowded i pil U looked after, and especial efforts are made 
on Anniversary days, it is recommended \ J°J™. p _ r ° ve ~ B>^t. essential to human 
that the Alumni visit the classes on Wed- 
lesday, and give way on Thursday to 



those who are here for that day only. 
The first business of the meeting will 



dolla 



which the obligations of Virginia can be met ; . bfi fa organization of the Alumni Asso- 
rS'^c^xne^e?? thu,, there will be one or 
then went on to laugh at the idea that taxes | two addresses of not more than fifteen 
could not be increased, and took the ground I minutes each ; the remainder of the time 
necessary to keep what will be occupied by three or five minutes 
If I had a son who was speeches from those who may desire to 
for the 8aT '"B j relate any of their experiences as teach- 
■™"T all he | er8 . or ma ^ c an y suggestions as to the 
best methods of conducting common and 
primary schools. The meeting will con- 
tinue about two and a half hours, the rest 
of the afternoon will be spent in a social 
way. 

We again urge the necessity of a speedy 
response from all whom this. call may con- 
cern. 

Address, B. H. Hamilton, Chairman 
of Committee, Normal School, Hampton, 



nded tha 



that 

we have. Said he 
not willing to pay 
of the ninety-nine, I would 
had and give it to somebod 
have it." He further cont 
was much that could yet be taxed. He was 
for taxing the luxuries of Virginia— the privi- 
lege of selling tobacco. Peter also defended 
Mr. Coghill, of Amherst, against the charge 
of inconsistency, and said if that gentleman 
had changed, "did not the good book say 
that the wise man changes, but the fool never 
changes." 

Peter also ridiculed Mr. Ficklin for lugging 
in so much history and poetry in his speech, 
and said, "why one would suppose that the 
gentleman has never associated with anybody 
but historians and poets all his life," and then 
laughed at the idea of Mr. Ficklin bringing 
into the debate "King Charles and Cromwell, 
and the massacre under St. Bartholomew." 
At the last mentioned' hit, Mr. Ficklin 
turned pale, and though the rest of the house 
roared, he never smiled again that evening, 
unless, indeed, it was at the little mechanical 
figure of Dr. Moflct explaining the register, 
which figure is in a certain room at the Ex- 
change lintel 

Mr. Carter received his education at the 
Hampton Institute, and is the only one of 
its graduates who has devoted himself to 
politics. His course has been most com- 
mendable. 

In the Norfolk Landmark we find the 
following : 

Mr. Carter referred to the fact that his con- 
stituency (Northampton), which was willing 
to be taxed for the payment of this debt, 
never derived any benefits from the works of 
internal improvement for which it was created, 
and their representatives in the General As- 
sembly had always voted and protested against 
the creation of the debt. 
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TO HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

ber of the grad- 



We arc plcased,to acknowledge the receipt 
of a "New Champion Mower," for the ngri- 
cultural department of thiB Institution, the 
gift of the manufacturers, Messrs. Whitelcy, 
Fasslcr & Kelley, Springfield, Ohio, through 
their agents at Baltimore, Messrs. L. H. Lee 
& Bro.,and to return our most sincere thanks 
for the same. We shnll say more about this 
machine in a future number 



Va. 

Hampto 



Feb., 1878. 



happiness. Owing to the frail condition of the 
present school-room — the Bureau School- House 
—the school will be taught in the basement of 
the Silver Hill Church, during the winter. 

" We give many thanks to those of our white 
friends who have come to our aid in this the 
most important of all our interests. And aa 
we shall continue to present ourselves for fur- 
ther assistance, we hope to find all others 
ready to assist us. Most respectfully, 



" We are pleased to find that the color* 
graded school is prospering, and sincerely hop 
that our pcoplo will continue thejr a 
as we believe it is fully deserved."—"; 



Ook valued correspc 
us: "I shall not be i 
for the March number 
send instead a letter fr 
earnest Principal of tl 
High School. Three I 
account of the beg 



M. A. L., 
prepare 



ble to 
of tlu 
.ni Walter. I. Lewis, 
e Spartanburg coh 
>r four months ago, 
ins of that school 



worthy 

We are very glad to have the iiuel 
account of its success, and would be 
obliged to any of our readers for siiui 
ports from colored schools. 

The following is Mr. Lewis'*, letter :- 



TrtE painful intelligence has reached us 
of the death on February 17 th, by typhoid 
fever, after a four week's illness, of Mr. 
Marmaduke C. Kimber of Germaijtown, 
Pa., aged nearly twenty-four years. 

The son of one of the valued friends and 
trustees of Hampton Institute, Mr. Kim- 
ber, when just out of college in 1872, gave 
his services to the school for two years as 
a volunteer teacher. Since then, he has 
been professor in a Western college, and 
f* 6 * I after a year of travel in Europe, he took 
hut i cuar g e of the Friends' Academy in Ger- 
tie mantown, which position he held at the 
red time of his death. 

the I He is remembered with sincerest esteem y 
was ' by the officers of the school and 
n "y I who were associated with him at Hamp- 
ln " I ton, and the students who were under his 
. t instruction; with deep sympathy for his 
llc ]^ ! family so suddenly called to mourn and 
re. ! deep regret for the loss to the vorld of a 
young man of such high promise, and tal- 
' cuts consecrated to the service of God, 
1 and his fellow men. 



FOR A MEMORIAL. 



painful du 
ing die .in 



This In 



Fn 



- gone ! in his brave youth ! 
et musical with prophecy 
achievements in the time to be. 
Ml. and God's great Truth. 



that marked his 



We would acknowledge the receipt from 
Hon. John W. Johnston, U. S. Senator from 
Virginia, of a copy of his speech on the Silver 
question. 



A COLORED ORATOR. 

The Richmond correspondent of the Alex- 
andria Qiucttc writes as follows: Peter J. 
Carter, the colored member from Northamp- 
ton, spoke against the Barbour bill. Peter is 
the smartest negro that ever spoke in our leg- 
islative halls, and he is the only colored man 
I have ever known who could make a really 
witty speech. His sarcasm and liita are admi- 
irable, while his illustrations are all decidedly 
fresh. In his speech to-night Peter ridiculed 



meeting o 

uates of the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., August 20, 1877, the fol- 
lowing preamble arid resolutions were 
adopted : 

" As in the providence of God, our Al- 
ma Mater will have been in successful op- 
eration ten years at the close of the pres- 
ent session, and as it is the custom of the 
graduates of all well established schools 
and colleges to assemble within the walls 
of their Alma Mater, we think it will be 
fitting to hold a Re-union in this decen- 
nial year, composed of all the graduates, 
or as many as can make it convenient to 
be present at that time, for the purpose of 
forming the ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural I forts 
Institute. Therefore, 

Remhat, I. That there be a letter publish- 
ed in the Smthem Workman for March, invit- 
ing the graduates of the different classes to 
attend such a Reunion. 

Raobedl If. That the faculty be requested 
to appoint the time for holding it. 

Itrmlreil, III, That the committee of ar- 
rangements be composed of a lady and gentle- 
man from each class. 

Those present at the Saratoga meeting 
were David Evans, Geo. J. Davis, L. B. 
Phillips, R. B. Jackson, W. T. Greenhow, 
W. L. Coleman, G. W. Lattimore, A. M. 
Hodges, R. H. Hamilton. N. B. Clark, 
Chairman. O. M. McAdoo, Secretary." 

In accordance with the above preamble 
and resolutions, it has been decided to 
call the Reunion on the 22d day of May, 
1878, which will be the day preceding the 
Anniversary day. 

It is very important that "Jill those who 
expect to be present on that occasion 
should so inform the committee, at least 
one month beforehand, that is, by the 22d 
day of April. The school buildings being 
very much crowded, the committee will 
have to make arrangements outside of the 
school for the accommodation of many, 



up— the has 



unitv for the farmers and ! Leaving the purple twi 
the "country districts, our ! Of a noble soul that diet] 
ilv be very large. We nre j Pure thoughts and deeds 
ortablc school-room fitted j life, before 

if a' brick church. This It grew into the more gl 
ed comfort, and then we ' . ' 1 , , . 

ore fullv upon our work even 1 know that l,e hath kissea 
. I greatly admire the goo.l the ' For the lost time, our lips, with lips of earth, 
er.'' are "doing in the school. I His vanished smile left in our hearts a dearth. 



sky light. 



than we have 
" Bible Readers 

They are just the books needed. Wj assist- 
ant teacher follows the directions given, and I 
makes the exercise interesting. 

Our school observed Thanksgiving Day ill 
singing, prayer, reading the Scripture, and an 
address bv myself. The occasion was one of 
true joy und thanksgiving. It is cheering to 
know that several of the pupils in our school 



Over 



eyes a mist. 

; grasp the empty spaces, 
r hands fall chilled, not finding 

a melody or footfall, is 



i Christta 



slu 



alks i 



Phi 



■ and 



Out of the stricken 
Wherein he dwelt by i 
His soul hath passed, 



;nt, 



: the 



light is spent. 



I. Li 



Dear SranTAN : — After the manyhard ef- 
stabbsh a permanent training school 
for ourselves in this town, we deem it proper 
to inform our friends aud the public gcuerally 
of the quantity and quality of the work done. 
By the patrons drawing upon their almost pcu- 
iless purses, and tho timely and benevolent 
assistance of our white friends, we have assum- 
ed that the conditions of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund, if tho generosity of friends do not 
cease, will surely be complied with. 

" 'Tho school lias been in session now nearly 
five months,and has an enrollment ofl06 pupils, 
giving an average of 80. There are two teach- 
ers employed in the school — Walter J. Lewis, 
principal, and Miss Emma R. Johnson. At 
first the pupils were poorly supplied with text 
books, but now nearly every pupil is about 
sufficiently equipped with necessary books and 
other articles. A good friend of Philadelphia 
recently sent a haudsomo lot of books as a do- 
nation to the school. This good lady lias as- 
sisted the school in other respects, and mani- 
fests a continued interest, as do others of thoso 
who havo assisted in our work. Tho school is 
in a progressive condition. Tho classes iu tho 
school are as follows: One class in Davies' 
Practical Arithmetic; two classes in English 
Grammar; two clas-cs in Davies' Written A- 
rithmetic; two classes iu Intermediate Geogra- 
phy; ono class in Primary Geography; one 
class in Universal History; one class iu Histo- 
ry of the United Suites; one class in Third 
Render; one class in Second Reader; two 
classes in First Reader. Nearly all of the 
school tako lessons in writing and spelling. 



He is not here, he hath risen" — 
spartanihjko. j Thus spake the angels who once watched his 
Lord ; 

Christ and his brethren, by the self-same word 
Are called to burst their prison. W 

Ye marble snows, lie deep. 
Making one stainless monument o'er all God's 
dead; 

Hide in you the stopped heart, the moveless 
hand- 
He doth not tire nor sleep ! 




But on great missions sent, 
He speeds for God— forever unincumbered 
Of fleshly clogs whereby our powers are num- 
bered — • « 

In glory excellent I 

No darkness Cometh near him, 
No heaviness of feet, or hands, or eyes ; 
His hymns, by Heaven's clear air made won- 
drous, rise 

Where God, and angels, hear him. 

Nor they alone, — for we, 
Lying tearful at that threshold — in the 
night — 

O'er which he passed into the quenchless 
light. 

Catch strains of melody. 



ir us still — 

stays for Spirit; Place, no 



And he is 
Time hath n 
bars — 
Sat Heaven^beyond 

He's with us when he will. 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES." 

Feom o<jr Missionary in Afbioa. 
Lights and Shadows in Loo Sohool- 
u.. .. Wo R.inwi. to Complain.'' 



ing all the men came to the door (those that are 
engaged by the Mission) to ask for their Merry 
Christmas, and I gave them ten shillings to buy 
them a goat, and gave them three bushels of 
rice to make them a breakfast. The people 
have been coming in all day asking for Chnst- 



them. The children have been blessed in this 
vicinity, for when the public school is not going 
on, their parents employ teachers themselves. 
Jennie gave me her public Hchool last term 
(four miles from here) and she taught a private 
one here. We have no five-months schools here. 
Our trustees think it beBt to have school ten 



We may expect the n«t generation of the 
colored race to take the newspaper,— if the 
pickaninnies are beginning to study the East- 
ern question. 

It is really something for the little ones to 
get accustomed to the sight of a newspaper, 
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LETTEE8 PROM HAMPTON QEADUATE8. 

Fbom ode Missionary in Avbioa. 
Lights and Shadowb in Loo School- 
Houses. "No Right to Complain.'' 
Impbovised Desks. Hungry foe News- 
papebs. A Pickaninny on the East- 
een Question. Seeing the Sky through 
the Roop. Fbost in Flobida. 

With two hundred reporters in the 
field, all personally interested in finding 
out the real needs of their race, and per- 
sonally familiar with many of them, we 
believe ourselves peculiarly well situated 
to study the condition of the colored peo- 
ple in the South, and the work that is do- 
ing for them. And in publishing so 
many of these graduates' letters from 
month to month, we are giving our read- 
ers the same opportunity. 

Ouj young missionary to Africa has 
gone right to work in his new field. The 
following is the latest letter we have re- 
ceived from him. 

ibaan Mission, Aveby Station I 
West Africa, Dee. tith, 1877. { 

Mitt U.—My Aear friend: 

After a hard day's work, 
I feel that 1 cannot sleep till I say a few words 
to you, though it will be in '78 before you get 
it. I wrote the General while we were in Free- 
town, and promised to write him again and 
send an account of our voyage. But I have been 
so busy Bince I got settled that when I was 
through work I wanted to rest. We were in 
Freetown nine days, and left there Nov. 20th. 
aod go. to the other Station on the 30th. 
While we were in F. we were treated very 
kindly by the people, and visited many^places 
of interest. We were known as "the stran- 
gers,"and everybody seemed toknow us wher- 
ever they saw us. When we arrived at the 
Statien, we met many of the natives who ex- 
pressed' their joy for having seen us arrive, 
they said that they heard that we were com- 



ing all the men came to the door (those that are 
engaged by the Mission) to ask for their Merry 
Christmas, and I gave them ten shillings to buy 
them a goat, and gave them three bushels of 
rice to make them a breakfast. The people 
have been coming in all day asking for Christ- 
mas. We have had a good many excursions 
going by here to-day, the natives going by in 
their little canoes, with their drums, singing 
and beating the drums. They seem to enjoy 
Christmas as well as anybody,, and more so 
than I, for it has not seemed like Christmas 
once to me. 

December 27. 

I have to write a little and stop. I have 
been hard at work trying to get some lumber 
off to the other station to repair the school- 
house. And now I shall have to stop to hold 
prayer-meeting, as this is our meeting night, 
and the first bell has rung. 

I am just out of prayer-meeting and while 
we Were in there, f wished that you and some 
of the other teachers could leive been in and 
heard them pray in Mendi. The most of the 
members can speak English, hut they pray in 
Mendi for those who do not understand Eng- 
lish. 

.. !I have written before of one of the sailors 
on board the Jasper, George Allen, who 
was converted a few days after we got 
to Freetown and came and told me all 
about it. He is a very nice boy indeed, and 
he and his brother (Joseph Allen) fell in love 
with me and I hope my work with them has 
been blessed. Joseph left the ship in Free- 
town to come and live with me. I am trying 
to send him to school and clothe him with 
what work he can do. His board costs me $10 
per month anil I will have to find his clothes; 
he is a verv smart boy. I want, to ask y 
vou know' of any one that will help me to | 
" othe and school such a l«>y. His people arc 

long way from here; they live on the same 
island that Thomas Reese came from (Jamaica), j 
anil I have taken him to Hike care of and I i 
ask help. The Mission is not like who 
thought it would be. 1 thought that they 1: 

boarding school and the children work, 
hut not so. Now, if you can find any t 
that will help me with Joseph, please let 
know. 

Remember me kindly to all the leuehersa 
scholars, and to any of the old ones to wh 
you may write. 

With' a great desire tnf your prayers, I 

* V«nr bne 



them. The children have been blessed in this 
vicinity, for when the public school is not going 
on, their parents employ teachers, themselves. 
Jennie gave me her public school last term 
(four miles from here) and she taught a private 
one here. We have no five-months Bchools here. 
Our trustees think it best to have school ten 
moutliB in a place and change the next into oth- 
parts of the district, as they are not able 
carry them all on at once," 

Iways feel proud to get -the South 



We may expect the next generation of the 
colored race to take the newspaper, — if the 
pickaninnies are beginning to study the East- 
ern question. 

It is really something for the little oneB to 
get accustomed to the sight of a newspaper, 
or a magazine. It is not only our graduates 
who are benefitted — the seed sown multiplies. 

referred to in this 
3C eavings, admira- 
hools'by Mr. C. C. 

We look for 'the letters from | Baldwin ol Rockbridge Co., Va The book 
Hampton graduates the first thing. 1 Bee in the | is urged upon our teachers as adapted to their 



Works 



that 



lao, for it is in and through that , . , . . 
,n hear from Hampton and many ; adapted 

W« W,t t nr tl... letter, frnm I Balllwill Ol 



last number, letters from teachers complaining | work, 
of low wages and hard times. But 1 am happy 
to Bay that we have no right to complain. 1 get 
$35 a month for ten months. Our Sunday school 
too is very interesting. We have on roll one 
hundred and ninety pupils. Both old and young 
attend it We try to make it as interesting as 
possible, and to encourage the children, we 
hold a Sabhath-Bchool district maBS-meeting 
every fifth Sunday. 

Jennie joins me in love to you and all the rest 
of our kind teachers. 

We are. as ever, vours. 

J . and J. D . 



Kino Wm. C. H. Va., Jan. 22d, 1878 
Mitt H — Dear friend : 



and for which y> 
1 considered wer 

to, bo 1 read them :< 
pi, 



Ma. Jan. 67a. 1878. 

Dear General : 

Your poata! came duly, and you don't 
know how much 1 was pleased. 1 did not real- 
ly fee) as though 1 had merited- the favor 
that you have be.towcil upon me, the Journal 
or any such compliment from you. You also 
very kindly sent me a large collection of papers 
and" books I feel so grateful to you for them 
all. 1 hail felt an though 1 waa so far behind 
the times, but now 1 feel as though 1 am catch- 
ing up through your kind efforts. 

I have on my roll now nineteen pupils and it 
is said by the people that 1 shall ha 



d had been looking for us for three 
months. On Sunday, Dec. 2nd, Bro. Snelson 
preached to them from Prov. iii: 17. And 
that afternoon we had Sunday-school, and in 
the evening prayer-meeting, and I know yon 
would have been surpriBed to have heard those 
people there pray. They have been shut out 
of the church there at Good Hope since June, 
and Mr. Kirk told them that they were not 
to have any more meetings there and they 
were very sorry to give up their church. This 
church was established about twenty-three 
years ago, and after Mr. Root's death (in 
June) they closed the Station with the hope 
of selling it. The committee sent Mr. Smith 
over here to examine the Mission and to see if 
the Stations were to be sold or not, and he 
told them to sell Good Hope. But they left 
it to us whether we thought it ought to be 
sold or not, and after we got there we thought 
best to keep it, and open School as soon a 
could. So we opened school two weeks ag' 
day, with forty-three children, and they i 
coming in all the week, and last Monday a w ayB 
good many new ones came in. Tuesday I had | Wall 
to give up my school at Good Hope and come 
here to Avery, the other Station (about forty 
miles), to take charge of the place till the Doc- 
tor comes. He was to come the sanie time I 
did, but his little girl was so ill that he could 
not bring her, and he could not leave her, 
therefore it fell on me to come. 

December 25. 



the holh 
to work i 



The chihlr. 
Ills all the fall. In 



_A happy New Year. 



The Educational Journal of Virginia con- 
ducted by Hon. W. H. Rullner, Supt. of Public 
Instruction, is sent by the Hampton Institute to 
eighty of its graduate teachers. Many letters 
of thanks and appreciation have been received 
from them. They are thus under the direct 
counsels of the Head of the School System 
and work much more intelligently and with 
increasing confidence in those who employ 
them. 

Halifax Co., Va., Jan. Vli. 1878. 
Dear Sir : — 



Your card came 
i you for the Ed- 
a Dec. No., like it 
help me in many 



I had to give up to sleep last night and 
will spend a part of this evening in finishing 
this letter. I got here on the 17th and went 
around to see some of the people around the 
place and to look at the place. Mr. Kirk the 
iho has charge of the place is very sick, 
> I could not take a list of the things as 
to do. But Thursday he got better and 

I must tell yc 
time that I had 
to the people. 

tie church, and the one that has charge nas i 
preach, and that fell to my lot on Sunday, tl 
23d. So I made up my mind to do whatever 
falls to me; and I took Eccl. xi:c, 13— 
"Hear the conclusion of the whole matter, 
Fear God and keep his commandments, for 
' this is the whole duty of man." After 
spoken for some time, I had one of the 



y to hand, 
onal Journal. 1 r 
r so much. 1 km 

vb of teaching as well a* in my stud: 
General, 1 guess you will be glad to know 

. we are doing, and how we are getting on 

with our school. Jennie and 1 opened school at 
White Oak Grove church Sept. 10th, with 
fortv pupils; it has been increasing ever since. 
We' have on roll at present one hundred and 
thirty with an average daily attendance of nine- 



desks- ii 
: blackbr 



blackboards and 1 



Balti 



Th( 



the room and 1 mean 
under them for desks. 

never had any and have 
eling on the floor Und 



more anil 1 am to rise 
some broken benches 
to have tall legs p» 

Tin* poor children ha 

been accustomed to k 
renting their slates and books 
write. 1 have engaged a man to do, it for me 
next week. 

They are very wild but 1 think they are be- 
ginning to understand a little what 1 should like 
to have them do. If 1 can succeed in teaching 
the children anything 1 shall feel amply repaid. 

1 have glanced over the Journal, it came yes- 
terday, and 1 have found a lot of new ideas al- 

Your very grateful friend. 



, Va., Jan. 5th, 1878. 

Dear Sir : 

Yesterday 1 received 
your card requesting me to inform you whether 
r not 1 got the Educ 



We have just finished up the fourth month and 
have six more before our school will close. 1 
must tell vou something about the Christmas 
tree and exhibition that we had Christmas eve. 
We had the school room all trimmed up with 
cedar, pictures &*c. The house was crowded. 
There were a great many of our white friends 
present. They were perfectly delighted 



the child 



. through with the: 
piece called " F " 
one of the hov 
> of the girls, and 



.__ Educational Journal which you 
have ordered for me. On the 25th of Dec. I re- 
ceived the Journal; but did not know who had 
been so kind *bb to send mo such a valuabl. 
book. Last Saturday I got another number of 
the Journal. I found both of them to be ft 
of matter that will be UBeful in the school -rooi 
You could not have done me a greater fav 
than you did by sending me the organ of educ 
tion in Virginia. And in return for the kin 
ness shown me, I shall make the but use of 
by reading and digesting the contents of each 
number. Since I've been here it has seemed 
though I were in some distant place where 
newspapers come only once a year. 1 couldn't 
tell what waa going on in the world. The first 
papers I got from Hampton added little to 
Knowledge for I had read nearly every one of 
them. But the ones you sent nie last week 
poured Hoods of information upon my mind. 

reading them, I have/ felt ten per cent, 
better. Within the last month and a half, I 
have had such sore afflictions that I have some- 
almost g'iven up the idea of finishing my 
"~ rnpton. But I've shaken off that 
feeling now, and for my motto have taken that 

.nth'a 

thing difficult for him who 
;ht I 



which you sent me, 
my heartiest thanks, 
lot for me exclusively, but 
good use 1 could put them 
pupils of my Bchool, 
the various subjects, 
and lent some of them to be read to their pa- 
rents. One little fellow did not understand 
about the Eastern War, and came running up 
to me after school, exclaiming, "Lor! Mr. W., 1 
thought the war waa done ended." 1 soon set 
him right on that score. 

1 think the contents of » Moral Maxims" in- 
valuable, and 1 have been wanting to use it in 
the school, but my roll has been increasing so 
much here lately that 1 thought \ would wait 
till the school was about all together, then 1 
propose to take one " maxim" [at a time and 
make a few remarks on it, explaining it the 
best 1 can. 1 should like for the scholars to 
subscribe and buy a number of them', but they 
are mostly too poor to buy their school books. 

1 was very much surprised one day last week\ 
while at school, to see Rebecca Wright drives 
up to the door, oc her way to Beulahville, 1 in* 
structed her how to find Dr. Lewis, and jthen 
how to reach Beulahville, etc. 

She got the school up there, and 1 suppose she 
has commenced teaching. 1 hear\that Mary 
Christian is doiug well, though 1 have not seen 
her jet. Sparks and Dungey are both doing 
very well. 1 was at Sparks's school a few days 
He has a nice little school-house, warm 
and comfortable, and had about sixty pupils. 
1 hope to hear from you again soon, Jmd will 
more prompt in writing in the future. 

Yours Respectfullv, 

W. 



ik following letter is from a young girl 
has not gone through the Middle class at 
Hampton, but is showing much energy and 
tact, and doing good work as teacher in one 
of the rough places of the far South. 

Florida, FA. 5(A, 1878. 

Dear Mrs. ; 

Learning that you had written 
Miss S. concerning the conditions and the way 
the colored people in St. Augustine and 
throughout the State lived, I thought perhaps 
it might interest you to know the situation of 
the colored people out here. I will first say, 
I am a colored girl: my native home is in St. 
Augustine. I was raised by kind Northern 
friends. I am teaching school on the St. John's 
River, about thirty or forty miles from St. Au- 
gustine. In giving my descriptions 1 will first 
describe my school -house. It is made entirely 
of logs, with the exception of the door and win- 
dows which were given by MiBS M. The skies 
may be seen in any part of the room. The 
cracks in the floor are large enough to put your 
haudB through. When it rains it leakB in like 
water dropping from the trees. There is no 
fire-place, nor waa there any way for keeping 
warm until the past week, a young 



I am getting on better than I 
should with my_ school. 1 have 
pupi 



The children seem to have been 
gut by the teacher who waa here 



before 1 came." When I go to my school -ho use, 
and go through the exercise of the day; and as 
1 look at my scholars, I think that upon them and 
me, and the rising generation, hangs the destiny 
our people. Indeed the children in the school- 
present a gloribus future for us. ! But to 
to this very same school-house when the 
people's meetings are being held 
the same childre; 
try to civilize, ju 

though they had n 

one a good idea of what their destiny will be if 
this state of things lasts for many years. 



But the house iB so open this 
does but little towards heating it up. We have 
had some cold days, and the only way 1 had to 
keep my scholars warm waa to build two large 
fires and have the poor little children sit around 
them (out of doors). 1 rubbed their little cold 
hands and bare feet, and oh I how it made my 
heart ache to see the tears stand in their eyes 
when 1 asked them why they didn't put on shoes 
nnH wanner clothes'; and the reply would be " 1 
,11 the clothes 1 got, and 1 ain't got no 
Bhocs." Sometimes when 1 have on all 1 can to 
keep warm; most of my girls have only two gar- 
ments on, the boys nothing but pants and shirt. 
Some of my pupils have to come between two 
and three miles and then cross a creek. 1 have 
a sewing school for my girls once a week. 1 
read to them and teach them things to sing 
while they are sewing. They are to keep what 
they make. 1 have been teaching threeanda-half 
months. The age of mv scholars are from three 
and a-half years to the "age of twenty-four years. 
1 have enrolled thirty scholars.most of them very 
good, all anxious to learn. The people are very, 
very poor, and have real hard times in getting, 
clothing and keeping from starving. They live 
in log huts, some of which leak and are in a 
dreadful condition. I don't know how to de- 
scribe some of them. . There are a few white 
settlers here- some ^f them when the folks 
work for them won't pay ; this makes it real 
hard, as the work they get from them is mostly 
their entire support. 1 shall be 1 
months and a-half; if 1 hare 
yon anything you would like 
write me and 1 shall be happy 
information 1 can that is in 



glected telling 
know, please 
give you any 




e little ones to 
' ~^s 



Tho Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, 
waa a gift to this country from James Smith- 
son, one of the first scientific men of his time 
in England, and a son of the first Duke of 
Northumberland. 1 • The man of science "he 



Washington a scientific centre ; it has encour- seat chair near Uev. I)r Hyde and his wife 
aged research into every branch of knowledge, i and Mr. Bingham. Joseph sat oo a platform 
and it has advanced every science ; it has 2300 and conducted the services. He read 
foreign exchanges, and 1100 libraries in the Uure, prayed and gave out the hymns. 
United States receive its publications; it has j sang; many talked and prayed. Mr. Bingham 
published 31 quarto volumes of -Uontribu- ! and Mr. Hyde offered remarks, 
tions to Knowledge," 12 octavo volumes of ; Having been asked to do so, I ventured to 
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THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

The Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, 
was a gift to this country from James Smith- 
son, one of the first scientific men of his time 
in England, and a son of the first Duke of 
Northumberland. -'The man of science" he 
said, " has no country but the world, ami ail 
men are his country men. 1 ' He died in 182H, 
and carried out this liberal sentiment by be- 
queathing over five hundred thousand dollars 
to found in America — a land he had never 
aeen — "the Smithsonian Institute, an estal^ 
lishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men." By uct of Congress 
the President, Vice-President, Cabinet and 
Chief Justice of the United States, and the 
Mayor of Washington, were made ex-officio 
(by virtue of their office i to constitute such es- 
tablishment. A Hoard of Regent* was also 
created. 

A circular letter was sent to many disting- 
ished men, asking how to increase and dif- 
fuse knowledge. "Establish a National Uni- 
versity"! said most. "A library," said some; 
"A museum," "Popular lectures," "Tracts for 
the million," said others. An act of Congress 
directed the formation of a library, a museum, 
& gallery of art, lectures, and ti building on a 
liberal scale to aeonimodate these objects; one 
clause also gave the. Regents the power, after 



Washington a scientific centre; it has encour- seat chair near Rev. Dr. Hyde and his wife 
aged research into every branch of knowledge, j and Mr. Bingham. Joseph sat on a platform 
and it has advanced every science; it has 2300 and conducted the services. He read Sorip- 
ign exchanges, and 1100 libraries in the i ture, prayed and gave out the hymns. 



foreign exchanges, and 1100 librar 
United States receive its publicatio 
published 21 quarto volumes of "uontnou- 
tions to Knowledge." 12 octavo volumes of; 
"Miscellaneous Collections," 30 octavo vol- J sp< 
umes of "Annual Reports." It has increased « TI: 
its fund to $050,000, and principally by ex- I ne 
changes has a library of over 70.000 volumes. 
These exchanges pass post free throughout 
the world. By its exchanges it has received 
30,000 specimens of plantB. These are kept in 
its Department of Agriculture. It has pict- 
ures, rare plaster cast copies of the principal 
statues of Ancient Greek Art, the finest in the 
world. It has recently received U portfolio 
of cabinet-sized photographs of the races in- 
habiting the Russian possessions in Central 
Asia, sent by the Governor-general of Turke- 
stan to assist American scientific students to 
solve the question of the possible relationship 
between the Mongols and the native Indians 



,uy talked and prayed. Mr. Bingham 
nd Mr. Hyde offered remarks. 

Having been asked to do so. I ventured to 
peak a few words of cheer to the students, 
students have of late been stimulated to 
Sorts, and however obtuse the material, 
we will hope that some polishing of the rough 
stones will be accomplished. 
While the long tabic was receiving its viands, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyde and myself called at the 
several rooms. The house is large, having 
been built of adobes mauy years ago by a 
weli-lo-do native. It was purchased by Dr. 
Judd, and by htm presented to the A. B. C. P. 
M. for a Topological Seminary. It is one 
story, entirely surrounded by a deep verandah, 
which has protected the walls. The rooms 
are large, and several have been added for a 
hospital. The students' rooms have high-post 
bedsteads in them, mosquito nettings, tables. 



close by. The skill and dexterity with which 
they would scoop out with their fingers poi 
from a bowl into the one nearly emptied on 
the table, was marvelous. A waiter came 
close to the table with a bowl full and, seem- 



.ith- 



aud some have bureaus. Floors were covered 
has | with China matting, rushes or mats made from 
of I the leaves ul the screw pine. Timothy, a 
its j namesake of the Apostle, had papered his 
the I room witti his own hands. Several pictures 
I | were hung in plain frames— one was set in a 
broken 



tents into the empty bowl, a distarice or some 
three feet, and never missed his aim. Time 
und time again weSvould see a stream of poi and 
it was gone. Fingers and tongues were all act- 
ive. Knives were not plenty, but fingers did 
better execution. Mr. H. managed with a 
dull knife to demolish a chicken, and with 
another succeeded in carving some pork. 
Everything looked clean and all were jolly 
and bright. Waiters were active and at the 
proper time they came along with clean bas- 
kets filled with cake or bread and laid some 
by the side of each plate. Then fine oranges 
were passed around, un my left sat a student 
and his lady love — a spruce looking young 
man, as neatly dressed as could be. He has 
worked the last four years in a tailor's shop. 
Now he goes to the school of prophets morn- 
ings, and works in the shop afternoons. The 
girl is a member of Miss Bingham's school, 
was nicely dressed, with rullles, &c, but not 
profuse in ornaments. They were quite a 
nice looking couple, and ere long they hope 
to go as missionaries to the Gilbert islands. 
We talketl pleasantly and chaffed him about 
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THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 



i.locl f<> 



■ the i 



light 



these objects w 

mainder of the income in any way the; 
think fit to carry out the design of th 

In accordance with this act — passed iu 184ti, | 
the beautiful building represented in our pict- 
ure was erected in the midst of a park tilled 
with ornamental trees and (lowers. The main \ 
building 'is 205 x S7 feet. There are nine 
towers. In the center anil west wing is the 
.National Museum which, like the park, iB free 
to the public. 

Very fortunately for the interests of the 
Institute and of the world, the first Director 
chosen for it was Professor Joseph Henry, 
then professor of Natural Philosophy in Prince- 
ton' College, n man of profound scientific 
knowledge, and noted then for having made 
several valuable discoveries in electro magne- 
tism. In 1831 he had shown by experiments 
that sounds could he transmitted through a 
wire by means of an electro magnet, using a 
wire a mile in length 
He has ever since 
head of the Srnitliso: 
breadth of his views 
for thirty v 



HAWAIIAN LETT EE. 

Extract fro™ a private correipondence. 

Year's Festival in the Land of 
'oanuts — Theological Students — 



Gr 



thi 



at tin 



■gen 



tin 



of scientific 
rid. "Every 



•ilized 



for all the 
ment, says Profi 

which it supports with a liberality 
rate with its intelligence and ability, but there 
is but one Smithsonian Institute. It does not 
offer the results of its operations to the phys- 
ical eye, hut presents them to the mind in the 
form of new discoveries derived from new in- 
vestigations and an extended exchange of new 
ideas with all parts of the world." It is 
known wherever civilization exsist ; it makes 



take my first dinner in the new 
table of the Theological Stud 
o'clock. So the early morn foul 
with various duties, giving chickens a New 
Year's breakfast, &c, &c. They came in a 
flock as usual, to meet me at the door, and fol- 
lowed me to the house. Instead of entering 
their usual dining-room, they scrambled 
about in the greedy chicken style, each seem- 
ing eager to get a full share as it was scattered 
on the ground in front of their house. A few 
stilted-legged turkeys simply gathered what 
they could get. I have sometimes thought of 
the eagerness of men for money, and politi- 
cians for favor, when the chickens seemed so 
greedy to gobble up all they could get, regard- 
less of all right or decorum. 

Then a loaf of cake was made ready, which 
Ah-Kum baked nicelv- and decorated with 
flowers, and the Celestial carried it over to the 
Theological table, 
student 



at that 



Miss. I. '« trunk, which was so roughly 

treated on her journey here, and ignored by 
her, "was nicely mended and stood near a par- 
tition, seeming to say, "Look at me. as I stand 
a useful ornament in'this school for prophets !" 

The rooms were neatly whitewashed and all 
looked comfortable. The rooms were mi- 
nus chairs, they having been placed by the 
long table. The large grounds were clean 
and covered with a bright Bpread of grass, 
which is cut with a knife, hatchet, or spade, 
when sufficiently long, and sold for horse 
feed. Some of the algeroba trees had been 
felled by the strong wind, which will furnish 
wood for the students, that, if bought, 
would cost fifteen or twenty dollars per cord. 

We were called to the feast, which was 
spread on a long table extended through 
two rooms, with forty plates (hired from a 
crockery Btore) set* in a long row on each side. 
The tables from students' rooms joined to- 
gether made one long one, covered with clean 
white cotton cloth. Mr. Hyde sat at one end, 
his wife on his right and I on his left. Pork 
htlttavl (baked in the ground) was cut in 
pieces of three or four pounds perhaps and 
put on plates not far apart, also chicken and 
beef, with sweet and Irish potatoes. Bread 
and butter and poi were abundant. The 
plates were soup-plates; one native said, 
" Where is the soup ? " There were pitchers 
of water, coffee in coffee-pots. 
Timothy, Joseph, and several others were 



his name, HookaM (pride). Another student's 
affianced was there. Both were well and 
neatly dressed, and, with others, played cro- 
quet — a game in which natives are expert. 
The King plays it quite well, I believe. 

Dinner over, and with the parting saluta- 
tion " AUihit " we left a happy company, hav- 
ing enjoyed the time with them exceedingly. 



time as they would have a prayer-meeting be- j waiters; not the Joseph who wore a coat of 
fore' dinner. I walked over, fearing that sa- j many colore, but Kanaka Joseph. A few of 
lutes from the heavy guns on Punrh Btncl mi. 
disturb even my old horse's quiet ne 
received by a Theologue and seated 



friends were invited. There were 
bowls of poi which were often re- 
a cane- 1 plenished from a barrel of poi which stood 



MISSIONARIES TO AFRICA. 

"Nashville, February 18. — One of the most 
important events in the history of the Fisk 
University occurred to-night in the departure 
of four of its students as missionaries to Sher- 
bro Island, off the coast of Africa. They were 
called ten days ago by the American Mission- 
ary Association. Albert P. Miller and Andrew 
E. Jackson, members of the Congregationalist 
Church, were ordained before a large as- 
semblage of studepts yesterday afternoon. 
This morning Miller was married at the Uni- 
versity chapel to Miss Ada J. Roberts, and 
Jackson to Miss Ella M. Hilldridge. A fare- 
well meeting was held at St. John's Church 
this afternoon, in which the clergy of the city 
participated. The party left to-night for New 
York ; they sail for Africa next Saturday." 

The call of the Association was sent also to 
Hampton, and two of its best young men 
promptly offered themselves to the work to 
which they have long been anxious to devote 
themselves. As Hampton already had a mis- 
sionary in the field, and Fisk also offered can- 
didates, the Association thought best to give 
the latter its turn. We wish the young mis- 
sionaries God-speed. 




The letters written every year by the stu- 
dents of Hampton to the patrons of the 
school in return for the generous aid which 
its educational advantages free, are 



home 1 stayed thore four years at the end of 
that time mother was taken sick so 1 had to 
leave and go home for she had no one to help 
her but me, I stayed at homo until she got bet- 
ter and then I went to live with another family 
I staved there twelve monibs. During that 



■ectlv. I entered school for the first time had two small children with 
in my life the year 1802. It was taught by a clothe. My oldest sister was 
colored lady. • - property was divided up among 
I remain at this school in all about 7 or As she made an odd one they so 
8 months. I did not go to school again after j.vided the money. Your obliged 
that till the vear 1804 when I entered a| : 



r to feed and 
Id when the 
the children. 
1 her and. di- 
friend, S. 
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SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. I home I stayed there four years at the end of 

that time mother was taken sick so I had to 
The letters written every year by the stu- leave and go home for she had no one to help 
dents of Hampton to the patrons of the her but me, I stayed at homo until she got bet- 
school in return for the generous aid which j ter and then I went to live with another family 
makes its educational advantages Iree, are I stayed there twelve monihB. During that 
known by them as Scholarship letters. There time there was a nice school house built in that 
has been a general improvement in the ! county for the colored children, here -Ub ought 




character of vheso letters, which is espec- ' was another chance for me to learn something 
ially marked this year, showing-, a good 1 though 1 wouldn't dare to speak of t fori 
use of the privileges of the school, and | thought I was too large to go to school. My 
also some advance in the standard of prepara- 
tion before entering. In connection , with the 
letters pf the graduate teachers they furnish | Jj^ • 
a fair reeord-of each step of the students' prog 



brother went overy day thoy had a splendid 
teacher one of the Hampton singers Mr Joseph 
Towe, brother thought so much of him 
' ted on mother letting me go just 
one terra. Which was eight months for he 
thought 1 would learn a good deal even in that 
time. But mother said she was not able to 
send us both but early iu the fall of 1876 Mr. 
Towe the teacher was going around collecting 
the children to com* to school and he came to 
our house and asked mother to try and send mo 
a while but she said I couldn't go the term out. 
so I started the middle of Oct. and wont until 
Christmas hard work too it was for 1 had to 
do all the work at home just the 

nothi 

t go any longer for I need clothe; 

and she wasn't able to buy them herself so I 
would have have to go to work. This was a 
bitter pill for me for 1 was getting on so well 
in school I hated to stop, for by this time 
I had learned to write with pen an.l ink some- 
thing I thought I 



will interest < 
readers. We print them in the natural order, 
from Preparatory to Senior class. The Sen- 
ior's letter is not strictly a Scholarship letter, 
hut of the same character. 3 

A letter published in the last number 
of the Southern Workman, signed "ft.," 
and giving an account of the hardships of 

a student who was raised in the vicinity j dfdn't go at all. Well after Christ 
of Newbern, Va., has been identified by a 
gentleman of that town, Mr. W. W. Wy- 
sop, Superintendent of County schools, 
well known to us as a gentleman of the 
highest standing and as an earnest advo- 
cate of and worker for the education of all 
classes, and been flatly contradicted by 
him as to its assertions of cruel or harsb 
treatment. His statements are based on 
his personal knowledge of the circumstan- 
ces of the, Jaae.t He declares that the 
young , man whose experience of slavery 
ended with his eighth year was in every 
reasonable way provided for, and that he 
had received the advantages of the public 
free schools of Xewbern every winter but 
one since their establishment. 

We are glad to throw the light of truth 
on any misstatement that may appear in 
these columns. No good to any cause 
comes from injury to the fair fame of good 
and true men and women. *^ 



correctly. I entered school for the first time 
in my life the year 1802. It was taught by a 
colored lady. 

I remain at this school in all about 7 or 
8 months. I did not go to school again after 
that, till the year 1804 when I entered a 
school taught in the old court house. 

But before I got a chance to do much at 
this school, my Father moved in the country 
and I had to leave school agi ' 



away from school 



had two small children with her to feed and 
clothe. My oldest sister was sold when the 
property was divided up among the children. 
As she made an odd one they sold her and di- 
vided the money. Your obliged friend, S. 



any Familys 



„l :n,it:i, 



:il ilu 



anil make 
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Slit gO ! 



that I would try 
clothes I had then, she said I 
then. During that time Mr Towe Rsk me if 1 
wouldn't like to come to the Hampton Normal 
School the next term I told him I would like 
very much to come but it would be impossible 
for mother wasn't able to pay the money that it 
would cost to come here and not only that I 
didn't think 1 knew enough to enter any class 
here but he said mother wouldn't have all the 
money to pay that some kind person at the 
north "paid half of it and that would leave only 
half for mother to pay 1 was very glad to 
hear that. So I told mother about it but she 
said 1 couldn't go anyway for we wasn't able 
but I didn't think of it at all I went to work as 
soon as school was out to cook wash and iron 
hard work too in summer but 1 didn't care 1 
thought there 



^TS ;Hampton, Va„ Jan. 12<A, 1878. 

Mrt. , Dear Friend: 

I was requested to write 
the history of my life and I shall endeavor to 
do my best. I was born in Norfolk Co., Vir- 
• ginim in the year 1868, Oct. 16. My mother 
and father were both slaves, mother and broth- 
er and myself were sold away from father when 
I was quite small and 1 don't remember any- 
thing about him; a long time after mother was 
sold 1 remember the gentleman who bought her 
hired her out to another family twelve miles 
from me and I couldn't seo her any more. 
The people I belong to were cruel to me but I 
was there until the colored people were freed 
then they all loft and took me with them to 

and 1 stayed there two months, during 

that time I suffered especially from hungor. 
1 have been a whole day at a time without a 
mouthful of food. 

Mother heard of my being there so she sent 
for me; she was living twenty-tlve miles 
from me. On my way I walked part of 
the way and rodo part of the way on the 
train. I walked so much that 1 became 
founded in my feet and was obliged to Btop on 
my way until I got better I reuched home 
after a" while, mother was very glad to see mo 
but 1 didn't recognize her at all I had been 
away so long that I had forgotten her. Well 
we stayed there awhile mother worked out by 
the month and I stayed homo and took care of 
the house at the" same time she learued mo 
how. to work which I am thankful for to-day. 
After a while mother took a notion to come 
back to bo with her relations, Bhe found some 
of them and some of them she has never heard 
from. Wo lived a while with my aunt until 
we could get a house then the rent was pretty 
high and everything elso for that matter for 
shortly after the war everything was dear. All 
this time I novcr had a chance to go to school 
for 1 had to work hard to holp mother pay 
house rent and buy clothes and otherthings as 
far' as wo were able. I used to watch the chil- 
dren everv day as they went to school and wish 
that I could go, mother learned me niy alplr 
bet and from that T learned to read but tb 
was not all I wanted to know. So I asked the 
lady that I lived with if she wouldn't give me a 
lesson every night after I was through with my 
work and she said she would I was so glad I 
almost shouted with joy for then I thought I 
would lfearn something, I didn't have much 
timo to study so I used to take my book and 
fasten it on my wash tub and get my lessons 
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if I worked hard for it. I.ate in the fall 
a came to see if mother would let me 
id yes I could go but* she thought I 
vc to come back home on the account 
ney but said she would do the best she 
1 got ready unci came in Oct. entered 
trying to do 
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of school to help day 
ankful to you all for 



yaboard and I t 
your kindness in helping i 
I also feel thankful to m, 
for their kindueBs ii 
chief desire is to get g 
a help to my race. 1 am now in the lirs 
of preparatory with about sixteen t 
and we are studying in long division 

respectfully. 



The writer of the following letter is a 
girl whose crippled back has not proved a 
misfortune sufficient to daunt her purpose 
to gel a home and an education. Has 
Anglo-Saxon grit any better quality than I I kept 
is shown in the following record ? 



: Neighbor- 
ed a private 



sickly t. 
about five yt 
But I was 
were a good 
hood where we uvea 
Bchool and taught fo: 
each scholar. I opened a Sunday Sohoolalso, 
which was largely attended every Sunday. 

The year 1870 I Btarted to school again, it 
was taught at 10 cts. per week, by the 
same lady I had been teaching for, so 
I boarded iu Hampton with an aunt of 
mine that was living near this school and ^at- 
tended this school till the year 1872. 

After the death of my Father which took 
place Dec. the 7th 1872, I had to stop going 
to school again, we were in very reduced cir- 
cumstances at this time so, my mother sent for 
my Brother who was in Boston and the fol- 
lowing year he tried" to farm as my Father had 
done. 

I reassumed my little school again but as it 
paid such a little I found I had to do better 
than that, so the Superintendent (Co. Supt. 
of schools) about this time seeing my desire 
to help myself gave me a job, as teacher of a 
Public School, known as the Public School 
No. 3. The first term he gave me $15.00 a 
month, for thirty scholars and as my school 
increased so fast and we did so well, the next 
term he gave me $20.00 per month. 

I thought I would soon be able to get to 
school again if I could keep on in this way, 
But I wanted a homestead. I had nev- 
er had one in all of my life. So I bought 
two acres of land in the country for $01.00, 
hut we had to wait so long for our money, 
before 1 could buy any more it went up from 
$:i().t)0 to $.10. 00 per acre. So I sold the two 
acres in the country and engaged a lot in the 
town for $12.1.00. 

Then we engaged $128.00 worth of lumber, 
and had a house put up. I only got $.15.00 
for the two acres I sold. I sold it to pay for 
my lot, to the gentleman I engaged the lot 

I was keeping a little shop during the time 
I was teaching. I started keeping store, by 
getting twenty-five cts worth of soap, and I 
sold it very redily, then I drew an order for 
some money and paid off some of my debts, 
and took the rest and got me in some few 
things and put them in my mother's shed 
room, and with two barrels and a plank for 
my counter. I commenced keeping Btore. I 
borrowed a pair of scales and mother used to 
attend to my shop till I let out school. 

Saturdays were my main selling days. When 
I used to truBl out any of my groceries, those 
I trusted would have to pay up in a week's 
time us I would have to get in all the cash I 
could to replenish my shop for Saturdays. 

Sometimes I used to have to replenish my 
shop two or three times a week. In thi 



Dear Friend 
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and future it 
1858. 
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when I took the first book into my bands to be- 
gin life's work: the first instruction was given 
me by my Father who waa a slave and by his 
own perseverance had gottena little knowledge 
of books; be always said to me " Boyjphatever . 
you do, try to get an education." 'fhoso words 
were never forgotten, I took perseverance and 
tried, and found that where there is a will 
there is a way. My second instruction was 
from a respectable Gentleman of Virginia, 
who would take me into his residence and be- 
tweeu him and his wife taught mo to read very 
well; and as 1 grew larger 1 was forgotten for a 
while as 1 bad to work. 
My father still lived, and is living now with the 
same Gentleman he lived wit!} before the etuan- 
cipation: he always urgfcd me to go to school. 
1 went to a primary school near home, two 
terms of five months each; nearly- a year, s*nd 
about two years before the question of publlo 
schools arose. When the public schools were 
d 1 had the opportunity of going two veals, 
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i 1 would try, so asking the 
for a small building about 
hich he had built for the ben- 



the School Room with mv brothers and sisters, 
and commenced the work which 1 soon liked very 
well, during a week or two 1 had-jtfve other 
scholars, and during a month's time i had five 
more making altogether fifteen, and a tuition 
fee of fifty cents each. 1 taught two months as 
private school during which time 1 had a visit 
by the Co. Superintendent of schools, who ex- 
amined my Bclmlurs and was so much pleased 
with their progress in studying, that ho 
pave me a public school, and a tuition fee of 
Twelve dollars per mouth; my number iucreas 
ed very fast and it was my delight to teach 
them. V 

1 taught school again the following year, and 
had a very large attendance and got on much 
better this time than 1 did the first. 1 taught 
school a third time in the year 1870 during 
which time 1 found by experience that 1 had 
improved in teaching and also learned a great 
deal myself. 
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that way and often when I was cooking around 
the stovo 1 would peep now and then in my 
book. But after a time she got tired of hearing 
my lessons and said she had something else to 
do but by this time 1 had learned to make my 
letters so 1 waa thankful to her for that. Af- 
ter a while mother moved in the country about 
three miles from the city for alio thought we 
could got along bettor thau in the city, for wo 
wouldn't have any wood to buy and not so much 
house rent to pay, and there was a small piece 
of land, too. We got along very well from the 
first I lived out by tbo mouth to cook wash 
and iron for the family who owned the house 
wo lived in. Mother went to market ami 
somotimes worked out by tho day I had a good 



My imr frieiul: I was I 
1853. At : the death of 
mother was to have been hi 
youngest of the white childre 
of age, Then we were to be divided. 

My mother had five children hut they were 
all hired out except one, that died, and we 
two small ones I was helpless and had to walk 
on crutches at that time, so one hundred dol- 
lars was allowed my young master every year 
from the estate, for him to allow me to re- 
main with my mother. 

He drew mother and two of her children 
when he beeame of age. But before he was 
of age, mother was allowed to hire herself, by 
getting some one to stand for her or hire her. 

In Jan. 1858 mother got an old white lady 
to stand for her. I had got right woll by this 
'io 'read'hut' th'tt time and waa able to go any where I had a 
to read but that , mind ^ sho feU attached to me from the very 
first, and seeing I had a great desire for learn- 
ing offered to teach me. 

So I offered, after I had got instated in her 
estimation, to pick up chips for her, and in the 
Summer I used to help her cut asparagus, She 
was much pleased with my offer. And I used 
to go to her room every day to get my lessons. 
She loaned me a book but could not allow me 
to take it to my mother's room. She said it 
might give my little Brothers a desire for 
learning which would have been a very dan- 
gerous thing in those days, as colored people 
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ot allowed 
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to learn. She said she want- 
augh so that I could read 
she said would be a great 



the Bible, ■ 
comfort to me. 

After I could spell and read a little, my 
teacher gave me up, then my Father bought 
me a little New York primer, that is, he got 
a white youngster to buy it for him. 

And 1 studied my little Primer without any 
till I could recite every lesson in it 



I had to move from where we were 
-. I drew all the money I could and near- 
d off all of our bill. I had to brake up 
keeping So I got a job as agent for the 
"Bible Looking Glass," for a company in 
Philadelphia. After I had paid for my home- 
stead, all to a little, we moved in Town. 

And I would have finished paying for my 
home long ago, but I went on an excursion 
Sept. the 1st 1870, and as I did not get back 
in time to attend an examination that was held 
for all of the teachers, I lost my school, and 
having spent all my money I was quite desti- 
tute again. 

So I took in some sewing and I got some 
work from a Taylor I worked on in this way 
for some time and as I had nothing to do at 
the preseDt 

I entered the Normal School, Oct. the 1st 
1877. It had been my desire ' for a long time, 
so I had been disappointed so many times 
in trying to enter the Normal School. I was 
much pleased on being received with so much 
kindness. 

And if I am allowed to remain till I fin- 
ish I hope to graduate with honor. My 
chance as .you see has always been very 
limited, my means also, but I had a per- 
severing mind and although my home- 
stead and other debts dreaned me dry, I am 
in good hopes of making more money, and 
a home for myself too. 

My Homestead building and all included 
except the interest, was $313.00 and I man 
aged to pay up all of that bill, to $00.00 
before I lost my school. And this would 
have been paid but the interest enlargens it 
every year. But I have cut it down with in- 
terest aud all to about $.10.00. As my health 
is so poor I am going to get a good education 
and make my living by my head. 

I forgot to tell you- that mother when she 
used to hire herself used to pay $15.00 a year. 

The reason Mother's hire was so cheap, she 



th my funds, thinking 
that 1 would need it Borne day; that day did 
come; it was the day 1 entered the Hampton 
Normal School. 1 had made two attempts be- 
fore this to come to the Normal school but fail- 
ed 1 can hardly express how well pleased 1 am 
with Ibis School, it rules and regulations aud its 
teachers also, and I am happy to say that I have 
found just BUch a place .us I was balking for. 

If the attention of our minds, especially, 
when we are young, can be brought to lake an 
interest in studying, a point of very great im- 
portance is gained, the human mind is of such 
a nature, that it must be of necessity occupied 
in the pursuits of some object: if it has no taste 
for those objects which tend to elevate man, it 
will seek its pleasures iu those whichteud to do- 
grade and brutalize. 

I will ever trv to accomplish an education, 
and hope when I leave this school, logo out and 
instruct those who are in the dark, aud not en- 
lightened. Having learned that you are assist- 
ing and aiding this valuable school, 1 venture 
to assure you that 1 shall strive to do all 1 can. 
.rely thanking you for your kindness. 



Yours truly. M. 

The following letter from an under- 
graduate to a kind friend of the school^ 
who permits its publication, is given as an 
indication of the spirit which we believe 
animates most of those who pass through 
their three years' course. 

Hampton, Hoe. 10, 1877. 

Mm /. — My dear friend : 

I cannot refrain from 
writing to you when I come to think of all 
the favors I have received through you when 
I had no claim upon you and no reason in my- 
self why you should so favor me. Surely the 
Lord has blessed me since I have been con- 
nected with this school with unnumbered 
1,1, -sin"- When I first came to this school, 
I did not have any idea how I should get 
alon", but I came depending on the promises 
of Jesus. Because I believed I was undertaking 
Bomething that was not going to be good to my- 
self alone but that in coming here I would be 
fitting myielf to help others. Since I have 
been here I have studied hard, tried to im- 
prove myself, and succeeded in being promot- 
ed from the different classes till now I have 
reached the Senipr class. But to-day I would 
not have been a member of that class if it had 
not been for the kindness of such friends as 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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friends \ is not on,, the spice of life; it i. the necessity. | THE EIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 0ITIZEHS. | ga^j^&tf 
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it to-day I would 
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leave this dear school and many of ray fnends 
and Bchoolniates I shall never forget their 
kindness and the kindness of those that help 
to carry on the school. I thank you especial- 
ly for your goodness toward me and for those 
nice papers and other presents. 

After school closed last summer, I went to 
Old Point to work during the summer because 
it was near the school and saved the expense 
of travelling. I got on very well there and 
my employers seemed to be very well pleased 
with me. I had a very nice time but I was 
glad when it was time to return to school, and 
could sec my teachers and schoolmates. The 
scholars came in very faBt and the school 
is larger this year than it has ever been. 
Perhaps MiBS H told you that a gen- 

tleman in Boston has been paying for me 
these two years what I was not able to work 
out. If it had not been for that I should have 
been obliged to stay out and work last terra, 
as my mother (who is a widow) is not able 
these hard times to meet my monthly bills. I 
am so thankful that I was able this summer 
to make money enough to clothe myself, so 
that I do not have any cause to be anxious 
about money matters this term. Don't you 
think I should be grateful ? 

I do not wish to weary you with my much 
writing, because if I write three limes as 
much as I have written, I could not express 
mv gratitude. 

From a grateful scholar. 



jU §omt. 



GOOD FIFTEEN-DENT DINNERS FOE 
FAMILIES OF SIX. 

Miss Juliet Corson of New York city is de- 
voting time and money to the good work of 
helping working men and women solve the 
problem of living well upon small wages. Sho 
has established u conking school 111 that city, 
where cooks cin be trained for service, and 
poor people taught to cook for their own house- 
holds. She has also published little pam- 
phlets for free distribution, continuing plain 
directions and receiptsand full bills of fare for 
a week, with estimated cost, the estimates 
based on market prices and actual experience. 
Plic is a th > in. u"lilv practical woman, and work- 
ing men and their wives cannot do better than 
to listen to her advice. ... 

But a 'iwd dinner for six. for nftcen cents: 
Is such a thin" possible! Head her letter and 



is not only the spice of life ; it is the necessity. 

In estimating the cost of these receipts I , 
have naturally supposed that the family con- 
sists of father, mother, and children of differ- 
ent ages, and not of six adults; for them the 
quantities given would, of course, be insuffi- 
cient. I allow a meat dinner every day ; but 
in order to have this, the meat itself must gen- 
erally be used one dav, with bread or vegeta- 
abler, and the next day the breakfast must be 
the broth or juice of the meat, which, if ^pre- 
pared according to my directions, -will afford 
equal nourishment. 

I wish to call your attention to the following 
important fact. The hardy and thrifty work- 
ing classes of France, the country where the 
most rigid economy in regard to food is prac- 
ticed never use tea or codec for breakfast, and 
seldom use milk. Their food and drink is 
nBOTn. Not the broth from fresh meat, for 
they do not often eat that; but that which is 
made from vegetables, and perhaps a bit of ba- 
con or salt pork. I ask you to try for dinner, 
supper, and the next morning's breakfast, the 
three receipts in Chapter VI. for 'Salt Pot- 
au-keu' 'Rice and Broth,' and 'Bread 
Brotu ' and then let me know how you like 
them, and how far they go towards satisfying 
your hunger, and giving you strength. 

In calculating the cost of the receipts I give 
you I have used the retail prices asked in 
Washington market, New York, and in ordi- 
nary grocerv stores, at this season of the year; 
the average is about the same as that of past 
years, and probably will not change much-; so 
that I believe I have not placed too low an es- 
timate upon them. JULIET CORSON. 
Seic Tori Cooling School, Awjurt, 1877. 
OnEAP Meat Dinners. 
Some of the receipts in.this chapter combine 
several dishes from one source. By using 
the meat and vegetables for dinner, the rice, or 
penrl barley cooked in the pot-liquor for sup 
per, and the pot-liquor itself, made into broth, 
for breakfast, you can often bring the cost ol 
a 'day's meals below forty-five cents; anil sc 
save "enough during the week to have a pud 
din" for Sunday's dinner. The three follow 
ing receipts are a good example of my mean 
ing. 



THE RIQHT8 AND DUTIES OF OITIZENS. 

SELF- O VKRN.VENT. 
I A citizen's rights and duties are his political 
' debits and credits: the State owes him cer- 
tain rights, and he owes the State certain du- 
ties The word "State" is used in its broad 
sense, meaning a fixed government, without 
reference to geographical sub divisions. So, 
too, the word " political" is used in its broad 
sense, as "referring to the nation," and not 
in its' common acceptation, where it is a syno- 
nym for "partizan." 

In despotisms, where sovereignty is exer- 
cised by one man or a privileged few, there is 
no fear of a subject's misunderstanding his po- 
litical account: it consists almost entirely of 
debits; it is his duty to do what he is bid- 
den, and his only right is perhaps that of ex- 
istence. In a republic like ours, however, a 
citizen's political account is more perplexing ; 
for with us, every citizen is, at once, 
le of the ruled, and one of the ruling. He 
both sovereign and subject; and every act 
n one capacity reacts directly or i 



zens are equal before the law ; their rights and 
duties are the same, but it is the colored man's 
privilege to Bhow the world, that the State 
made no mistake when it entrusted him with 
citizenship. Remember how the colored men 
were made citizens: fresh from the shackles 
of slavery, with no probation demanded, pow- 
ers were entrusted to them, that compara- 
tively few people in the world possess. They 
passed without a pause from chattelhood to 
manhood: yesterday, things in the eyes of 
the law; to-day, men helping to make the 
laws. The narrative of such a political tran- 
sition seems more like a tale of fiction than a 
page from history; and it is mentioned only 
to urge the point of how careful every colored 
citizen should be in the performance of his 
duties to the State. His duties are due to the 
State, to the sovereign people of whom he is 
I one, and not to any man, or to any party of 

Various as his duties are, his rights are 
equally various: and his greatest right— the 
right to " life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness," depends on self-government. 
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In planning how to make the wages ol the 
working man provide his family with the nee- | 
essaries of life, the first point to be considered 
is the daily supply of food If this show the 
laborer's wife how to feerl her husband and 
children upon one-half, or one-thiril, or even, 
in times of great distress, upon the whole of . 
his scanty wages, its object will be accom- I 

Pl The d cheapest kinds of food are sometimes 1 
the most wholesome and strengthening; but 111 
order to obtain all their best qualities we must 
know how to choose them for their freshness, 
goodness, and suitability to our need:.. That 
done, we must see how to c ook them, so as to 
make' savory and nutritious meals, instead oj 
tasteless or sodden messes, the eating whereof 
sends the man to tht^ liquor shop for consola- 

Qood food, properly cooked, gives us good 
blood, sound bones, healthy brains, strong 
nerves, and firm flesh, to say nothing of good 
tempers and kind hearts. These are surely 
worth a little trouble to secure. 

The first food of nearly all living creatures is 
milk, the only entire natural food ; that is, the 
only food upon which health and strength can 
be sustained for any length of rime, without 
usin" any other nourishment. For this reason 
it is the best food you can give the children if 
you must restrict their diet at all ; and it also is 
a valuable addition to the food of grown per- 
sons ' While this fact about milk is settled, it 
is generally acknowledged by people who study 
the subject that we thrive best on a variety. 
We get warmth and strength from fat meat, | 
wheat rye barley, rice, milk, sugar, fruits, 
peas, 'beans, lentils, macaroni, and the roots 
of vegetables; we gain flesh from lean meat, 
unbolted flour, oatmeal, eggs, cheese, aifd 
crcen vegetables ; and if we want to think clear- 
ly we must use fish, poultry, the different 
grains, and a good variety of fruit and vege- 
tables. . . , 

The food most generally in use among the | 
masses is just that which meets their require- | 
mcnts. No hungry man will spend money for . 
what he knows will not satisfy his appetite. 
For that reason the receipts given in this book \ 
treat of the articles in common use among the 
working classes. In meals made up of bacon, 
potatoes, and bread, of corned beef and cab- 
bage and of pork and beans, there exists an 
equal and sufficient amount of nourishment ; 
but if other dishes are added to these the va- 
riety will result in better general health and 
contentment. If wo were to live day after day 
on rice, bread, potatoes, or any one article of 
food, we would not long be strong enough for 
any kind of work. In matters of diet, variety 



one and a half 
ighteen cents,) in 

three q 
a boil, 

fifteen minutes, put 111 with it a two or three 
cent head of cabbage, cut in quarters and well 
washed and boil both steadily for half an 
hour new cabbage boils tender sooner than 
old. but vou must not cook either alter the 
■talks are" tender, or you will waste a great 
deal of nourishment ; when both meat and cab- 
bage are done, lake up the meat with a fork, 
and the cabbage with a strainer, and use them 

'"hice' Tsd Broth.— Aftir dinner carefully 
strain the pot-liquor, and put it in an earthen 
not until an hour before supper. Then put it 
over the fire, anil when it boils throw into it a 
half a pound of well-washed rice (coat five 
cents) and boil fast for twenty minutes, or un- 
til the' rice is just tender : try the seasoning, and 
then pour both broth and rice into a strainer 
set over an earthen pot or bowl ; as soon as the 
,lr.,ins shake it nut into a dish, and use it 



rectly, on him in his other capacity. The 
stability of the State can only be secured by 
a nice adjustment of these rights and duties: 
if the State takes more than it gives, we drift 
toward Despotism; if the State give more 
than it takes, Anarchy is close before us. 

In our form of government, "a government 
of freemen by freemen," every citizen is a part 
of the State, and the goodness of the State 
can only equal the average goodness of its 
citizen parts. In no other country is the in- 
dividual of so much importance: for every 
,a, is either sound " timber or a 
1 our political fabric. The fun- 
1 of our government is, that we 
dves ; that we need no King, 
,..„jr, hence the conclusion is forced 
upon us, that Self- government u the JirU duty 
of our American citizen*. 

Self-government means action ; not repose : 
it is not alone in the not doing of hurtful 
things that self-government consists, hut in 
the doing of all helpful things. Within every 
I man, there is a constant struggle between what 
he would like to do and what he ought to 
do- and the scale of battle turns as he thruws 
his manhood on one side or the other. When 
duty wins, the man is a freeman, tit to help 
in rulin" freemen ; but when duty loses, the 
man confesses his duties arc too great for him ; 
j and if the duties are too great, so are the rights 
I that spring from the performance of such du- 
! ties. Hence it is fair to conclude, that as cit- 
izens leave their duties unperformed, so will 
I their rights diminish: in other words, thesur- 
| est way for a citizen to lose his rights, is To 
neglect his duties; remembering, that his nrst 
duty is to govern himself. 

A good citizen, one who is self-governed 
holds his rights and duties with an equal 
grasp: both reverently. Such citizens are 
political capitalists. All capital springs from 
self-denial; from the abstaining from present 
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'ad Bhotii. -After supper carefully strain 
Oth and keep it overnight in an earthen 
pot. In the morning heat it; if it is ton salt 
add a little more water; or season it more 11 
necessary ; while it is heating toast two pounds 
of bread, (cost six cents,) cut it in small 
square pieces, and throw it into the broth. As 
soon as it is hot use it for breakfast. 

These three dishes will cost about thirty 
cents. Corned beef, fresh beef, and mutton, 
can be cooked in the same way, using rabl-ag.- 
with the corned beef, potatoes with the fresh 
beef, and turnips with the mutton; for the 
supper dishes, peas, beans, and pearl barley; 
with bread broth for breakfast. 

Thus you see you can make three good meals 
for four different days, for one dollar and 
twenty cents, leaving you a good margin for 
suitable food for young children, such as bread 
and milk or oatmeal porridge; or a nice Sun- 
day dinner, if the children are well grown " 

Will some of our graduates or other readers, 
who are keeping house or living at home, try 
these three receipts for dinner, supper and 
breakfast, just as Miss Corson directs, ancl 
et us know how they like them. To any who 
will do so, we will give, if they would like it 
one of Miss Corson's pamphlets, "Fifteen-Cent 
Dinners for Workingmen's Families," contain- 
ing all wo have alluded to and other excellent 
suggestions and advice. 

An exchange says that the following is As 
Invai uaui E Remedy for Rheumatism. — 
Take a pin't'of spirits of turpentine, to which 
add half an ounce of camphor. Let it stand 
till the camphor is dissolved; then rub it on 
the part affected, and it will never fail of rc- 
movin" the complaint. Flannel should be ap- 
plied after the part is well fomented with tur- 
pentine. Repeat the application morning and 
evening. It is said to be equally available for 
burns, scalds, bruises, and sprains, never fall- 
ing of success. 



pleasure, that the means of greater enjoy- 
ment in the future may be possessed. A wise 
capitalist uses his capital, not only to supply 
immediate wants, but in such a way that his 
capital will increase : so. too, the self-governed 
citizen performs his duty to the State; not 
only so as to enjoy present rights but in such 
a way that he may reasonably look for great- 
rights in the future. 

A bad citizen, one who is not self -governed, 
holds his rights and duties in a very different 
estimation: he seizes his rights with both 
hands, leaving not a linger with whichMn 
perform his duties to the State. He exercises 
his rights to the utmost, doing meanwhile to 
dutv that will bring him fresh rights: he is\g 
political spendthrift, living on his capital. IS 
a majority of citizens are like this political 
spendthrift, political bankruptcy awaits th 

it.,™, fnrhid that SUCh Should b 



Profitable Orchards — The Rural Home 
describes the apple orchards in Parma, Mon- 
roe Co , N: Y., showing the profitable charac- 
ter of the business in that favorable locality, 
on the South borders of Lake Ontario, and 
north of the city of Rochester. Among 
others, the orchard of John Collamer is men- 
tioned, which contains 1,100 trees, mostjy of 
the Baldwin and Twenty Ounce. From this 
orchard $3,000 worth nf fruit was sold in 
1876 the price being rather high at that time. 
Another farmer by the name of Tinney, has 
two acres of the Bartlett pear, barren some- 
times but the annual crop from which has 
averaged from $500 to $700. John Tinney, 
a son, has 1,400 bearing apple trees. From 
his Twenty Ounce trees alone he sold 700 bar- 
rels in 1876. All these orchards are well cul- 
tivated; that of Mr. Collamer without any 
other crop. 

Profitabi r R vspbebrieb. — The Burlington 
Cour.tv (N. J.) Agricultural Society awarded 
tp Wm. Parry the premium raspberries for on 
his ten acres of the Brandywine, which yields/- 
cd 26,:|00 quarts— over 83 bushels per acre— . 
affording a net profit of $280 per acre The 
gross sales were $4,338; expenses $1538 
Hair manure only was used, at a cost of $10 
per acre. 

Potatoes.— Those amateurs who are with- 
out hot manure or any fermenting material 
may still have Potatoes quite a month earlier 
than they otherwise couldj, by the use of a 
frame made of 1 in. boards and covered over- 
head with mats, either straw or bast. A 
frame of this sort some 10 ft. or 12 ft. long 
and 6 ft. broad will hold a quantity of Pota- 
toes which will be found very useful. Select 
for planting here some good hardy kind, such 
as Early Rose; they ought, to be immediately 
put in shallow boxes, having m the bottom 
2 in. of soil, in which set the Potatoes, keep- 
ing the sprout ends upwards and putting a 
little soil between them ; they should then be 
placed where they can receive a little warmth 
under a greenhouse stage or in a warm room. 
Until they begin to grow the light should be 
kept from them. When they commence 
growth let them have plenty of light to keep 
them stout; treated in this way they will 
make favorable progress. They may occasion- 
ally be sprinkled with a little water to encour- 
age them to sprout ; they can be planted out 
when the sprouts are 2 in. or 3 in. long. 



nation' Heaven forbid that such should be 
the case:— but to avoid even the possibility 
of such a contingency, is it not time that 
every citizen asked himself, whether or not 
he is doing his whole duty to the State; 
whether he be acting the part of a political 
spendthrift or a political capitalist 1 

No observer of passing events can fail to 
notice how many of our citizens neglect their 
first duty to the State; nor how this neglect 
of self-government out crops in the actions of 
the State. Individual defalcations are of al- 
most daily occurrence; in Savings Banks, and 
similar institutions, breaches of taith are com- 
mon- the interest on State debts is unpaid, 
and repudiation as an idea no longer stinks 
in the public nostril: indeed, many of our so- 
called statesmen boldly favor the payment of 
public creditors in dollars of sophistry, in- 
stead of dollars of gold. 

The majorityof our white citizens hold their 
political rights by inheritance : their forefath- 
ers rendered grave duties to the State, and re- 
ceived great rights in return. With the col- 
ored citizens of the United States the case is 
different: the State bestowed great rights on 
them before a single duty was demanded: 
thus our colored citizens began their citizen- 
I ship as heavy debtors to the State, and no 
! thinking colored man will deny that his race 
1 owes duties to the State that only gyrations 
1 of good citizenship can discharge. All ciU- 



— Instend of asking, "What will people 
think or say, if I do thus or so? " you had far 
better ask, " Is it right for me to act so I— what 
will Jesus think of me if I do it?" 

We are not very apt to do wrong if we try 
to please Jesus in all things. 



" Bibyland— D. LoraRor- & Co., Boston, 
publishers ; 50 cents per year, is a gem for 
the babies, with large type, and pictures which 
till the little ones with glee. Let the little, 
ones have papers of their own and they will 
appreciate them, and learn rapidly most 
pleasant and wholesome lessons."— The (&m 
Francisco) California Patron. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

FOREIGN, 
s IX. died Feb.Jt^ta his palace of the VaU- 
capUal of Italy, by 

ancailiDg himself n 



\. he has staved, refusings 
ing himself a prisoner, no u.™ 
at the age 01 ». onor holding the office K^jjfg 
thi ^.la .H^e™skirt W al5SaraSldatothe poor, and 

?^Hnf n.,...si[ ,,-, [.■ ! .i.n.hTi. ideas of progress in 
head 01 cppoMMWw™ » Catholic countries, 

'! ' ' 1 , ,,, 'm„o ?[ the church of Rome 
S« li?X» »r speech, of thought, ot education, and 

iif V.'li^i.ms belief. ,h. ...Minn nl ft 

The Conclave of Cardinals met for "•jgfSffiEJ 
new Pom on the lBth. and on Ihe 2nth elected t ajd.iiai 
1V.-H who thus becomes Pope under the title of Leo 
^":«&™?£Z" <>£i ™™ liberal ideas than hi. 
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IT, the Kraut African Explorer, has arrived . 

London, and been moat cordially received by the Loi 
don Geographical Society. In accompllBhlnK his great 
journey across the continent of Africa, he was obliged 
to fight his way through hostile tribes, sometimes with 
great blood-shed. For this he is severely c< ittelzed, as 
having no right as a private citizen to enter into war even 



Hiss Emma Tbwhssy, the well known singer, with Mr. 
Carlton' and the other ladies and gentlemen of her com- 
pany, who have been delighting Norfolk with their con- 
cert*, visited Hampton Institute recently with a Boston 
gentleman who is a friend of the school. Miss ThurH- 
bY with the amiability for which she is noted, sang 

5™? ^,.^.!^^^J^^J^^^J^ 



Bitun ft Go. 



Consult the National Teachers' 




KTAm.KY. the African Explorer, bM Arrived ._ 

London, and been moat cordially received by the Loo 
don Geofrraphical Society. In accomplishing; his great 
journey across the continent of Africa, he 
to fight his way through hostile tribes, son? 
great blood-shed. For this he Is severely i 



having no r.ght as a pit 

with savage tribes. Some members of the Olograph 
i Society wished on that account to withhold hU Wel- 



ti of his innocence of go- 



wished on that a 



Bstbwtt millions of people, nearly double the popu- 
lation of the United States, are in a state of starvation 
Id China. There is no record of any other as great a 

The Chinese have recently signalized their hostility to 
railroads by purchasing and tearing up the first 
ever laid down In the Empire. It was but a few 
long, extending from Shanghai to Woosung. The 



it almost Impossible to get 

EaJtTBQ, u AKka in South America, and a great tidal 
wave along the coast. 

Conditions of peace have been agreed upon between 
certain of the leaders of the Cuban Insurgents and cer- 
tain representatives of the Spanish government. • >ow 
far these negotiators aro authorized, does not appear. 
The conditions are amnesty for past political offences, 
free transportation Tor insurgents «* ho wish to leave the 
island, political privileges for Cuba like those of Pm 
Blco, and fr-edom for all slaves. The r ~* ■ ' 



s an official settlement of the Cuban i 



Lion is 



The Eastern question still agita«es Europe. England 
■ent a fleet of »ar through the Dardeuelles, avowedly 
to protect British subject* and with only peaceful In- 
tentlona. The Czar of Ru»sla, however, declared that 
this action would oblige him to take 



atantinople. All Europe Is waiting to see whether he 
will do it and what will happen next. Meanwhile, the 
peacM negotiation drag their slow length along, and 
the Conference of tf~ * L 
1* still in the future 



e of the Powers to lalkJhet 



•w length , 
lalk^he tn 



Tea Comptroller of the State of Georgia reports, that 
the colored population of that State, numbered 84,161, 
In the year 1877; that they own 467,635 acres of land, 
valued in the tax list. 1.214.000 dollars; personal proiwr- 
ty of the value of 9486,622; City property valued at 
91,100,726; bis estimate being that altogether the prop- 
erty owned by the colored i>eople may be valued at 



Charleston. Feb. 33d.— Two regiment* of the Na- 
tional Guard, a colored volunteer organization, were to- 
day reviewed by Governor Hampton. The display 



DOMESTIC. 

Hd» Emma Tnoaasry, the well known singer, with Mr 

»en of her com- 

with their con- 

intleman who is" a friend of the 



itlemen of her com 

certi,* visile d"HamV^nVnsUtute 
rentlenian who Is a friend of the 
>y with the amiability for which she is noted. 



treat of listening 



students, who greatly enjoyed 
ng to such rare powers of exec 



the r 



members of t- e City Council and other clti- 



lichmond. visiting the Soldiers' Home recent- 
t nampton Institute a call, and 1 after looking 
the school ann farm, met the students In the 



•juags He 

Council, and Hon L. D. Crenshaw, addressed thes. liool, 
expressing great pleasure In what they s»i 
the kindest Interest in the welfare and progress 
students and their race. Such visits and exrn 
of fueling are Indicative and promote 
good will and friendly relations between tne two races 
whose deepest Interests are really in common. 

Mrs. Sarah Satterthwalte and Mrs. Hannah Thlstle- 



Heredltb. President of the 



BlYMH & €®* 9 



NATIONAL SERIES 



to this country nuar 



■anu wno nav* come wj tms com 
and— like the Friends generally 

In the work among the freedmen. i ney are personal 
friends of Mr. Georg- Dixon of Hampton, and on their 
way North visited the Institute, and the Buder School, 
and very kindly addressed the students Their words 
of encouragement and advice will not be forgotten. 



CLOTHINGlSTAlTDABD 



Petxb Cooper, the venerable New York philanthro- 
pist has decided to found at Warm Springs near Spar- 
tanburg. 8. C, an art academy for women, similar to the 
Cooper Institute in New York, to give free Instruction 
to young women in the useful arts, designing, drawing. 



The official estimate of the cost of the war with the 
iloux Indians la $2,312,631. 

Ouit floods In California. 



_ of the relics It 
contained were saved. 

;Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary « r f he Navy through- 
out the war, and General Conrad, Secretary of War un- 
der President Fillmore, both died on Feb. 11th. Mr. 
Welles was highly valued by President Lincoln, and his 
calm judgment and decision of cnaracter made his ttd- 
nnnis;:-at x>:i ■■! hi* department 111 the Htortny time Of 
war, very efficient and popular. He was also a literary 



the finest the colored troops have ever made In Char- j country, is lesi -(Trctive thin than 
lgafon.au the companies appea.lng with fuU ranks, well ' tors. The interest create. I by Mr ! 
armed and equipped, and handsomely uniformed Sev- I'.nl h.i-. -pn-^l Meriden. Suut.li 
were in thtr column, and the Held * flnL '' 1 



equipped. 

eral colored bands w... . 

and staff, as well as tine officers, were all colored. At N< 
the close of th« review the companies were massed in i usei 
front of the City Hall, where Gov. Hampton addressed den 
them briefly, congr»)u!ating them on the improvement Mr, 
In their organlzati- n and efflciencv during the last year, Virfi. 
reminding them of his pledge, previous to his election, j England State: 
that th« co!or.-d nfi..-ii!il -■i]j.>v full timi rqutil ri.;li!« mi 
der the law with the whites, and calling upon them as | 



* Exhif.ition. Af- 



the preceding win- 
(oody's vi-dt to Hart- 
Vlndsor, Bluomlleld. 
many other towns. The people of 
e putting up ifor him a building, to be 
. which will seat 4000 n rsons. In Provl- 



HOUSE, 



f 



Mbo47 h -'« l»OW visited five of the six New 



hlteM, and calling upon 1 
citizens to co-o{ierate with him in carrying out his i dia 
pledge. Tne speech was received with enthusiastic . ad' 
cheering. 



The bill known as the Bland silver hill passed tli 
Senate the 16th Inst., by yeas forty-eight, nays twent; 
one, with amendments omitting the provision for fre 
coinage, and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase »Uver bullion at the market price, not less 



The bill was returned to the House for action 

*5&$S$S£amaA in all the amendment*, on the 
80th, by a more than two-thirds vote, und the bill was 
sent up to the President. 

r resolution has passed both Houses, declaring 
' the tax on distilled spirits Is Inexpe- 

e has also passed the joint resolution 

of thanks to H. M. Stanley, tne oxplorer; abill to remit 
taxes on insolvent savings banks; and a bill « mending 
the laws granting pensions to soldiers and sailors of the 
war of 1812. restoring to the pension rolls those who 
were stricken off for disloyalty. The House passed a 
bill recognizing the Woodruff scientific expedition 
around the world; the Military Academy appropriation 
bill; and a resolution directing the Committee on Com- 
merce to investigate the loss of the steamer ife- 



that a reduction of the tax 



proved not only thai the American In- 
decreasing in numbers, but that they are 



tlon, and 40,367 have 
acres of land cultivated by Indians within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Cuite'i States is 292,550; the total of bushel* 
of wheat raised by them in '877 wae 688,278; of con. 



ment Is far from being a f 



a national govern- 



General Anderson, 
Jury of fraudulent acts 
Board, and » nreuced 



New Oriei 



icted 

u-mber of the Returning 

of a 53? trui >r for "which 
he appealed. It is the general belief of Republicans, 
that he was dishonestly convicted. Secretary Sin* nu mi. 
Senator Matthews and Representatives Hal« and 
White have sent him assurances of their faith In him. 
It is hoped that Gov. Nicholls will interfere to pardon 
him- President Hayee at a Cabinet meeting declared 
his Intention to give the General and other members of 
the Return' 
he maybe 

The Senate, Feb. lit : 



a legal holiday. 



__ a bill making Feb. 22d 
■ and House united In the 
formal reception of the painting of 'Lincoln signing 
the Emancipation Proclamation," by the N. Y. artist, 
F, B. Carpenter. Speeches were made ' " 
field and Mr. Alexander H. Stephens. 
Fan. 28— Taa President vetoed the Silvm 
h Hoi 

Ing 



p by General Cor- 



as passed over his veto by both Houses, tnus becom- 
ig the last of the law. 



Many thousands of dollars have been spent In dta- 
tnbutnjfc IreeoJ charge. Sample Bottles of Bobchee's 
Germax Syrup to all parts of this country, to those suf 
fering from Coughs, Asthma, Hemorrhages. Consump- 
tion, ami other Throat and Lung Diseases, that the af- 
flicted might satisfy themselves that this remedy would 
save them from these fatal diseases. No person has 
ever used this medicine without getting Immediate re- 
lief, yet there are a great many }>oor. suffering skep- 
going about our streets with a suspicious. 
ie voire i.f L'Onsmnplk.ii coming ("roill thuir 

ill not try it. If you die, it is your 

to your Druggist and get a f— 

and try it: three doses will 
any case. Regular size only 75 cents. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which wc do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
•material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name.' 

These are advantages that are offered by 
) other house in New York. 



ileal 
i cough, and tin 
l i«™ -•" 

tTt,i . 

Bottle for 10 i 



monla. Hemorrhages, Asthma, < 
and all other Throat and Lung Diseases, 



Coughs, 

has ever used this medicine without getting immediate 
relief, yet there are a great many poo», suffering, skep 
tical persons going about our streets with a suspicious 
cough, and the voice of consumption coming from their 
lungs, that will not try it. If you die. It <- *•«»♦ 
as you can go to your Druggist "~ J 
for 10 cents and try it; three 
case. Regular size only 76 cts. 
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A VALUABLE INVENTION, 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 



FREE 

WlTSOnTSEWING MACHINE 

!n workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
.is elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
Che highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. . IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
nachines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
jVILSON MACHINES sold In the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. -The WILSON 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

wanted [WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 

York; New Orleans, La.; v 
- " and San Francisco, CaT. 




We keep constantly in store an imineni 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAK, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock ia always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



This aeries of school-book*, numbering botweea 
three and four hundred volumes. Is known and pop- 
ularly used in every section of the United States, and 
-- -ipresentlngall shades Of 



g class of citizens, I 



political opinion and r 



The series 
among bo many, 
merit, and assists, 



the primer 
_ . j infant, to 
"West PointCouree." 

\ 

■und the perfect 



iib its own standard i 



Its appearance, therefore, i 
ntee which the i 



tlonal public have learned 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated tin- NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS-n title winch is now uni- 
versally conceded In Iia broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 



llversally i 



NATIONAL SEADEES AND SPELLERS 



PARKERS: WATSOS. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



W. CLARK. A. . 




NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATI08 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
amine our goods. 



DEVLIN & CO., 

oad way and Grand Street, 



NEW YORK. 



Dkvuk 




CLOTHING- 

HOUSE. 



CHARLES DA i'lEU, it, £>. 

BARNES' BB1BF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES- SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH lilAUTl.VS UOOK.KEEPINU. 
JEPSO.VS MUSIC HEADERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING ROOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHTSIOI.OGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC. 

Tho whole c 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



In Thirty Volumes. 



Descriptive Catalogue ot all A. S. Barnes A Oo'i 
publications will be eout free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands in Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the conn try affords. Subscription, |1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New Yofk, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleaus. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN SU 



LUMBERING EST CANADA. 

The life of a lumberman in the Northern 
woods, in Maine, or Michigan, Wisconsin, Or- 
egon or Canada, is a life of hardship and sturdy 
toil, not without its excitements and" pleasures. 
The work is done in the winter season when 
the logs can be most easily drawn to the rivers 
to wait for the spring freshets which shall car- 
ry them down to the saw-mills in the lake-port 
and sea-port towns, from which, transformed 
into boards, railroad ties, and shingles, they 
can be shipped to all quarters. 

Our picture gives four spirited scenes from 
the lumbermen's life. At the bottom, we see 
them making ready to start from some little 
settlement on the frontier of civilization, for 
the real wilderness. The curious sled— to- 
bognn our Canadian cousins call it-Ms already 
packed with provisions wrapped carefully i" 
skins. The tQtfp&an is simply u piece of birch 
or buss wood a quarter im.h thick, from 
live to'eight feet long by one or two broad, 
bent up in front like a d'lmh-lmanl of a sleigh, 
with braces of wo id and uattfllt. The Indians, 
who invented and named it. used it to drag 
furs and provisions. The Canadians use it 
also for the sport of riding down hill. It can- 
not upset like a sled on runners, and will go 
over soft -now where runners would sink. 
Our lumbermen use it for work, not play, and 
itisto.be drawn by a four-in-hand team of 
strong dogs. All are ready except one, and 
he doesn't seem to e.ijoy the prospect before 
him, as bis impatient master shouts, '* Now, 
on with that harness! ? 

CTp bill worki the poor fellows find it, as 
we see in the next scene. The snow looks 
soft, and even the broad tobogan sinkB in it. 
a The sturdy dog-team tugs away, but the dogs 
do not wear snow shoes, and one of the men, 
who are better provided, has to come to the 
rescue, and give it a lift. 

These snow shoes, also an Indian invention, 
' are most admirably contrived for walking over 
soft suow. A glance at the picture will show 
you how they are made. A strip of light asb, 
about half an inch tbick^. is bent to an oval 
and fastened closely with catgut where 
the ends meet. Cross strips of flat wood 
strengthen the frame. It is then woven 
across with catgut. On this the foot rests, 
and the weight of the body thus distributed 
over a broader base is supported where a foot 
would sink. It is exactly on the same princi- 
ple that a board laid on weak ice enables a 
man logo safely to the help of one who has 
broken through it. The Indians and Cana- 
dians attain great facility in using the snow 
shoes, and one favorite sport is to run races on 
them, though/ a beginner is ulmoit aure to 
tumbledown, and lie helplessly kicking and 
calling for help to rise. The shoes are from 
two to six feet long and from ten to twenty 
inches broad. 

The left-hand sketch shows the team going 
down hill. The driver now has to go behind 
and bold ou to the rope to keep the sled off the 
dogs' heels. A sudden lurch or pull has bro- 
ken the rope, and the looker on seems to find 
it funnier than the driver does. 

The sketch at the head of our picture shows 
the lumbermen, arrived at their destination, 
begiuuiug to prepare their camp. Fires must 
be built, tents pitched, beds of boughs made 
ready, and— most important of all, three of 
the party seem to think, supper cooked. 

The 41 Northwestern Lumberman," a news- 
paper published in Michigan, gives this inter- 
esting account of the work before them. 

"An average camp consists of about three 
hundred men -all men During the Winter 
this eautp will cut a sec lion of about tbrt 
miles square, 'harvesting* a crop of abot 
60,000 logs, which will yield when converte 
into lumber about 10,1)00,001) feet. The wor 
begins at daylight and ends at dark. On tl 
river when the drive is started, work begins I 
three o'clock in the morning and ends at nir 
in the evening, the men having five meals — 
breakfast at six, lunch at nine, dinne: 
twelve, supper at five, and tea at nine. The 
meals consist of pork and beans, corn bread, 
molasses cake, and tea or coffee^ 

A camp of 300 men will consume daily four 
barrels of beans, half a barrel of pork, one 
barrel of flour, half u barrel of meal, one- 
quarter of a barrel of sugar, and five gallons 
of molasses. The men arc encamped in tents, 
making their beds of boughs, while their ex- 
tra clothing, a pair of duck overalls, a woolen 
shirt, and two pair of woolep socks, is kept in 
an old grain sack, and used as u pillow at 
night. 

Sunday in the woods is always a day for 
sharpening axes, mending sleds, repairing 
boots and clothes, setting out a new tenting 
spot, handier to cutting in the woods, and all 
the odd chores which would grow out of the 
congregation of so large a body of men. All 
well regulated camps exclude liquor. Thecon- 

axe lasting a month, and a handle about three 

Did you notice that one little sentence: — 
"All well regulated camps exclude liquor" '( 
Another paper says : 

" In Canada the Bame Winter life in the 
woods as described above falls to the lot of a 
great number of strong men, and in old times 



the whisky barrel or rum puncheon was con- 
sidered as necessary a part of the stores as the 
pork and flour barrel. The Temperance re- 
formation revealed the complete fallacy of 
this idea. To endure hard work or great 
cold, spirits of any kind are a hindrance rather 
than a help, a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. It is the fattest of pork and the 
best of flour, with beans and peas, that shan- 
ty-men want {chantier is the French word for 
a lumber-men's camp), and the reason is plain ; 
they need heat-forming as well as muscle-form 
ing food." 



GOOD FOE EVIL. 

"♦Mamma, 1 said my little Charley, 'now 
that I have a new sled what shall I do with the 
old one?' HIb face wore a puzzled look for & 
little while ; when a thought struck him. 1 Mam- 
ma, there's a chance to do something, -real 
good too. What's the use talking so much 
about a thing, and never doing it? ' 

» 'What, Charley V 

" 'Well, mamma, if there's any boy in the 
world that I hate, that boy's Sim Tyson. He's 
always plaguintr and teasing me and all the 
other little boys, cither taking our things from 
us, or pretending that he's going to. It never 
does any good to get OVM, for that's just what 
he likes": but, better even than this. Sim doe% 
like a sled; and— well, maybe its foolish— but 
I've half a notion to give that old sled to 
him. It might make him think, and so do him 
good. Mightn't it mamma?' 

" ' Yes, it *ft/f/AV said the mother. 

*' So Sim got Charley's sled, which pleased 
and touched him beyond everything; and 
they do say he is kinder, not only to the little 
boys, but to everybody, than he was before." 



THE COLORED GLASS. 
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it every thiog looks red too— the trees, houses, 

gF " Yes, John," replied his "mother, " it is 
verv beautiful; and let me show you that vou 
can" learn a lesson from this pretty thing. You 
Remember the other day vou thought every- 
body was cross to you. You said father, sister, 
and'l. were all the time finding fault with you. 
Then you were like this piece of glass, winch 
makes every thing red because it is red. You 
were cross, so you thought everybody was 
cross too. But when you get bp in the morn- 
ing in a good humor loving and helping every- 
body, they, too, will seem kind and loving' 
towards you. 

"Now remember, my boy, and always be 
what you wish others to be— kind, gentle, 
loving; and they, seen through the color of a 
kind disposition, will seem more beautiful 



than ever." 



ChildrmH Banner. 



GOOD ADVICE TO BOYS. 

Rkv. 0. H. Spukokon, the great London 
preacher, gives the following bit of good ad- 
vice:—" Do not imagine that vou cannot now 
be Christians: the gifts of our 'heavenly Fath- 
er's love are not reserved for a certain age; 
boys may be saved, boys may be workers for 
Jesus, hoys may bring great glory to God. Hence 
it is that just now, at this particular turning- 

rwobite for^tlie^ight way. Mav the" Holy 
Spirit incline you to resolve to be 'the Lord's! 
Others may despise your conscientious choice, 
and make mirth of your holy carefulness, but 
whnt matters it? Some of us have been touch- 
ed at for these twenty yean, and are none the 
worse for it ; we have had 111 1 manner of evil 
spoken falsely of us for Christ's name's sake, 
but we are all the happief^for it. O boys, if 
you are renewed in heart, and become for life 
and death the Redeemer's, none can really harm 
you ; all must be right with him who is right 
with God. Hold on, then, to the Sabbath- 
school, and when you cease to lie taught, be- 
come teachers. Hold on by the Sabbath scr- 
and all the ordinances of the" house of the 



til 



>rd. and say. like Ruth to Naomi, 'Thy peo- 
e shall be tny people, anil thy God my IJo.t.' " 



Puhifv tiik Fountain. — If vou lived in the 
country, and had a stream of water running 
through your place, and it became so impure 
you could not use it, what would you do to 
purify it I " Dam it up.'" That would not puri- 
fy it, or atop its How. " Cleanse the fountain 
or spring." That's correct; for as long as the 
fountain is impure the stream will be also. In 
Prov. iv: 23 we read: " Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; for out of it are the issues of 
life." 

Our hearts must be cleansed, made new-that's 
the first thing; for as long as the heart is de- 
filed by sin all our words and acts will be de- 
filed. Jesus says, "We must be born again." 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 



Maga 
evil all the 
Eagle. 



Harper's Magazine. 

has done good and not 
8 of its life.— Brooklyn 



i TALBOTT & BONS, 

SHiCKDE Machine Works. 

Richmond, Va., 
Hanf'a of 
A B. CROWELL'S PATENT IMP80Y' 
EO TURBINE WATER WHEELS, CORK 
AND WHEAT MILLS, GEARING, WILL 
MACHINERY, AC. ALSO, ENGINES, 
BOILERS, SAW MILLS, CASTINGS, 



ROINGS, t 




Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion.— Boston Traveller. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 



N. MrNiBix invites attention of the public generally 
to liia larw and carefully selected stoelc of Boots and 
Shoes of the 



TEEMS FOE 1877. 
Harper's Magazine, One Year.... $4 00 
Harper's Weekly, One Year. ... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year — 4 00 

i NCYCLOPEDIA. 



N. M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA. 

Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Oall at 
Office, 689 Broadway, X Y. 



EVe , „ u ^''„r,!a n ii!sa?Sf' ; 

man sent for iu el*. Cuuv.i— rs » Hi; wo... 

T, KLWOtlll ZEll. DAVIS t Co., Philadelphia. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



MANUFACTURERS' AGENT, IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mochuiiic' Tools, 
BELTING, PACKING, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 




Tbcodorick A. William.-. 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale 





Win. IX Dlckaou 

& CO.. 

Grocers, 

RCHANTS, 

PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS! 

The New York Enamel Paint will not only beautify your buildings 

but preserve them. 

It is made of Pure Lead Zino and Linseed Oil, and is prepared ready 
for use. a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 
oover twenty square yards— two coats. 

Sample Cards of 30 shades of color, sent free on application, our 
white, as well as colors, has no superior for outside ,or inside work. 
Best of references given. Address 

New York Enamel Paint Co., 
178 PRINCE ST., New York. 



third of the income from all vested prop- 
erty must go to the support of govern- 
ment. Two per centum out of bix per 
centum is a grievous burden. And now 
we aro asking the reason why. The igno- 
rance upon' the subject is appalling. It is 
no easy matter to get at the facts whteh 
underlie this civil service baseness. The 
politicians do not proclaim their methods 
on the house-tops. Few men have the lei- 
sure, the pluck, to reach the facts. When 
the New York "Ring" was in power, 
there was doubt expressed as to its hon- 
esty. The " King " generously asked 
Mr. Astor, Mr. Roberts and another, all 
.wealthy citizens, to examine the financial 
condition of the city. These men reported 
that it was " most satisfactory." At that 
very time frightful frauds covering mil- 
lions of dollars had been committed. 
These men did not find them out because 
they did not know how to find them out 
At another time two "reformers" appeared. 
They protested against fraud, wrote arti- 
cles about municipal economy, and issued 
tracts about reform in general. The 
" Ring " only laughed. Finally these men 
worked themselves into a true knowledge 
of the evil wayB of the politicians. In- 
stantly they were bought, one with a lu- 
crative Judgeship, and the other with an 
important office. The ranks of the re- 
formers were broken, and good citizens 
staggered about without skilful leaders. 

Politics in the hands of nearly all our 
present officials is a mercantile business. 
The ordinary citizen* can no^nore detect 
the doings of the servants of the people, 
than they can detect errors in the calcula- 
tion of a civil engineer as to strength and 
weight of a railway bridge. If the bridge 
finally tumbles in, he infers there was an 
error in calculation. If the " Credit Mo- 
billicr" takes up Congressmen as the mag- 
net takes up sand, he infers that there is 
something wrong. If any man thinks he 
can reach, at a leap, even a moderate 
knowledge of wire pulling, he is absurdly 
mistaken. Politicians deal with men and 
seldom with principles. They study, almost 
uncODBciously. the weak side of human na- 
ture, and their hard-earned knowledge is not 
freely communicated to every man who asks 
it. The citizen reads the papers and thinks 
he is "informed." He who is experienced in 
public life reads the papers, "between the 
lines," and laughs at the citizen. The news- 
paper reporter is called on to say 
in his item column. Does any one 
tha politician gives him the secreti 
business ? We know a moat successful politi- 
cian who said that, after twenty-five years of 
public service, he had never known of the ap- 
pointment of a person to office on the sole 
ground of his fitness to the place. It may be 
seriously affirmed that not one-half of one per 
cent, of the men in public life have been put 
there without their own personal and per- 
sistent efforts. There is no such platform 
as "take me, if you like me." 

The radical weakness of the civil service, 
national and local, is the uncertain tenure of 
office. Removal at pleasure means one man 
in and another man trying to get him out. It 
is the case of the litter of pigs lying 
Professor Tyndall's bed, ' 
Alps. The 



of the 

in the centre of the bed were 
on the outside were 
cold ; so the litter were always climbing over 
the backs of their fellows and rooting down 
into the centre. From night till morning the 
outer circle was always shifting over toward 
the centre, with vast grunting and squealing, 
to the intense disgust of the wakeful Profes- 
sor. This is our civil service syBtem. 

Put a man with a family in office and then 
place him upon the trap-door of an uncertain 
tenure, with the bolt-string in the hands of 
local statesman, and you compel the man 
make the most of his time and opportunity. 

Real Civil Service Reform must be like deep 
culture in baked, compact ground 
gang-plough down into, and breaking up, 
old habits and strong prejudices. In th 
soil there iB hope for the healthy growth of a 
service which shall secure to the State the 
best duty of the office-holder, and for the 
office-holder the consideration and gratitude 
of tha State. 



genuine, docs not cast it out. They grow 
together like tares and wheat in the fertile 
soil of the negroes' imnginative, excitable 
nature. The teachers of their own race, 
who mingle intimately enough with them 
to get a free expression of their feelings, 
meet it everywhere as an obstacle to their 
work, and, sometimes, but newly emanci- 
pated themselves from its dominion, find 
it too much for them. 

We have made a special effort lately to 
collect reports upon this subject from the 
students and graduate teachers of Hamp- 
ton, representing a very wide extent of the 
Southern country. Wc give our readers 
elsewhere a pngc of these reports; not as 
a mere curiosity. 

If there is anything in comparative eth- 
nology, this tangle of superstition, demon- 
ology, and fetish worship they reveal — a 
combination of Salem and Central Africa — 
is something more than the illustration 
of an amusing race trait ; it suggests an 
important factor in the question of the 
continued existence of the race. 

Whether the negroes are dying out or 
not, it is an undoubted fact that the Sand- 
wich Islanders are, and that, nt the start- 
ling rate of over a thousand more deaths 
than births every year. If this rate, con- 
stant for the last fifty years;' continue 
for fifty more, nothing will remain of the 
mild natnrcd Polynesian natives of that 
lovely island group, with its most salubri- 
ous of climates and most productive of 
Boils, — but a memory. 

Is there any point of resemblance be- 
tween the two cases ? 

The most radical and ineradicable cause 
of this rapid decay of a nation— the terri- 
ble inheritance of vice and exhaustion, 
leprosy— is fortunately absent in the negro 
race. But the universal testimony of all in- 
telligent observers of the Hawaiian people 
at the Islands, missionaries, physicians, 
and others, is that there is another cause 
at work, hastening their doom and quite 
enough of itself to insure it, if as insur- 
mountable as it has proved to be thus far. 
And this cause is the superstition — espec- 
ially the belief in witch-doctors and "pray- 
in" to death " — which prevails from the 
lowest to the highest, the chiefs themselves 
being by no means free from it. Some of 
the best of the white physicians say that 
they refuse to practice among the natives, 
because they can never be sure that their 
directions will be followed, or that some 
kahuna, " or native witch-doctor, is not se- 
etly administering his own drugs by the 
holeBale at the same time. A native who 
u a grudge against another goes sometimes 
«" kahuna" and pays him well to "pray 
to death " his neighbor. Word is conveyed 
Render, who, instead of prosecuting his 
murderer, quietly fulfills his own doom by dy- 
fow days, of abject terror, slipping out 
of life with a facility incomprehensible to an 
iglo-Saxon. Every sudden death, or illness 
casualty, is of course attributed to the same 
use. and so the general faith in it is con- 
firmed. 

The parallel between all this and the prac- 
tice and effects of "conjuration" in the South 
antly suggests itself to any 



r young 



vicinity as you will often see, and ( 
ladies spread tables, not only with a Parisian 
elegance of damask, silver, flowers, etc , but 
the most exquisite cookery, — and the pro- 
ceeds, too, for culture in some direction like 
street improvement, tree nlnnting. On the 
whole, that article on available emigrants to 
Virginia was rather discouraging. We would 
have sent a splendid colony into Virginia or 
Tennessee soon after the war, I think, if in- 
quiry had not convinced us that we should 
have been utterly snubbed and ostracised. 
How bng will it be so ? 

"Now as to the views quoted in your arti- 
cle on Missions. On careful reading, I think 
the author of the sermon was just about right. 
Your editorial does not interpret him cor- 
rectly as declaring 'that Christianity it not 
able to overcome barbarism,. &c.' He, evi- 
dently enough, has strong faith in Christian- 
ity, pure and simpte, as the true pioneer of 
civilization, and including it, as the greater 
includes the less. 'Preachers, catechists, 
schoolmasters and the press' — if they are not 
izcrs, who arc ? Wake up a heathen's 
and he will want a shirt, and so on to a 
o. The writer from whom you quote, it 
seems to me, is as broad and philosophical as 
his critic in confining the A. B. C. F. M. to 
its primary business, civilization being 'ex- 
pected to follow as a secondary result.' His 
head was level, and your article has only ex- , 
panded his real thought in the best things it j oar ° lu * 
contains. 



watching with 
your work and its bearing on 
and time and patience and God over an. jii 
though beating against the wind, and perhap: 
just now on the losing tack, shall we no 
bring up on the next ?" 



In regard to the article upon emigra- 
tion wc must remind our friend that the 
Northern farmers therein alluded to do 
not belong to the class whom be describes. 
It is not the educated, well-to-do, steady- 
going New England farmer who wants to 
emigrate, but men, as a rule, of a much 
lower type, of small means and little or 
no culture, men who in New England arc 
semi-failures' We should be the last to 
undervalue the typical New England farm- 
er, with his clear i.ead and thrifty hands, 
the man who has inherited his rocky acres, 
along with his mental power and his moral 
standards, from some Puritan great-grand- 
father; but the world will take many a 
turn before these men turn their faces 
southward. 

Our editorial upon mission work does 
not, wo think, misinterpret the author 
from which we quote, for we nowhere 
make htm appear to say that u Chistinnity 
is not able to overcome barbarism." This 
assertion comes, as our friend, if he will 
take the trouble to re-read the article, will 
see, from those critics of the mission who 
saw that Christianity, as applied at that 
point, had not overcome barbarism, and 
who, therefore, sweepingly declared that 
Christianity was not equal to the work 
which it had undertaken. The point upon 
which we take issue with the author of the 
sermon is, that in replying to this 



moral nature, and we aro only justified in 
doing it when we have thoroughly tested 
that moral nature by long probation. 
; Wc bcliuve that the negro of the South-' 
era States furnishes a good example of 
our meaning, and an experience of the 
Hampton system enables us to make some 
fair comparisons. The negroes rirc, in the 
main, more advanced in civilization than 
the Polynesian natives, and possess an 
element of progress which is lacking in 
the latter, and yet the growth of individ- 
uals among them is exceedingly slow and 
can only be made sure by a process of 
general building up which includes all 
sides of the character. The emotional 
nature of the negro, bis lack of moral 
stamina, his inability to understand the 
relation of things, his environment, — all 
make it necessary to surround him as on 
individual with powerful influences for 
zood, to bring to bear on him the whole 
strength of Christian cttics, to literally 
build him up, line upon line, and to do 
this for years before we have any right to 
claim him as a Christian who> can safely 
be left to himself. And all this; we con- 
ceive, holds good in the case of any bar- 
barous or semi-barliarous people, and to 
say that when the gospel has been prcach- 
interest j ed to such a people that " the missiona- 
Virginia, Hayes | ry's work is done, whether that people be 
civilized or not," seems to us to involve a 
serious contradiction, for we believe it 
rather to be true that the missionary's 
work is then but just begun Bishop Pat- 
tcson's experience touches the heart of 
the whole matter ; he says, in reference to 
his own work in Polynesia, and no man 
knew the ground belter than he, "Soon 
I think the great difficulty must be met 
of teaching the Christian's social and do- 
mestic life to people disposed to give up 
much of their old practices. This is the 
point, at which I suppose\most missions 
have broken down. . . . What a different 
thing from just going about and teaching 
them the first principles of Christianity ! 
The second stage of a mission is the really 
difficult one." - 
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rith the latter, or who will read tht 
of it. The same love of the supernat- 
id dense ignon 



The anomalous condition of Southern 
affairs Bincc the war, continued so long, 
that a peculiar type of politician has been 
produced. The republican policy has ex- 
isted of late to reward partisanship. The 
common sense of mere patriots has been 
overruled, and moderate disinterested men 
have been given the cold shoulder. A se- 
lection of the fittest had been going on 
for sixteen years, and the result was a har- 
monious body profoundly and sincerely 
convinced that party was really synony- 
mous with country ; that government 
could not be carried on without division 
of its spoils among the saints of one 
stripe; and that the principles which 
guided Washington in his selection of sub- 
ordinates were about as applicable as the 
Uon,Th'ic'h"hrbimsel7«dDiitisto have been j sermon on the mount, to modern politics. . 
a just one he takes refuge behind the dog- 1 And when upon this united family dawned 
ma that the salvation of the soul docs not the conviction that President Hayes meant 



of the laws of li 
and nearly as loose i 
hold on life! are the elements which form the 
soil for a growth of superstition a» rank and 
as fatal as that which is helping to depopulate 
Hawaii. Excuse- enough can be made for it, 
of course, but the important question is, what 
iB to be done about it ? 

Any estimate, and any system of effort, 
which ignores this point in the question of 
the frcedmen's future, will be a failure. 



necessarily include the overcoming of bar- 
barism. For the purposes of discussion 
we propose to confine ourselves for the 
present to those mission fields of which 
wc have an intimate personal knowledge- 



to carry out the principles of civil service 
reform upob which he was elected, noth- 
ing but the loaves and fishes could have 
prevented an Enccladus revolt. 

It is, however, felt that this is a time to 



and of the particular Polynesian mission j be silent. Clamor may safely be left to 
to which our editorial refers, and which Conkling. The first duty of the party is 
presentativc one. we to hold the fort. Despising the idea of 
'•'••-> bell 



WC believe to be a ivuawcuwwvv uiit, I — - _ » £• 

feel bound to sny that while it is distinct- reform, the omee-holders believe it will 
ly not a failure it is just as distinctly not soon run its course. It is better to -hide 
a success. .That is, this heathen nation ; their light till the good old times of Grant 
adop'.ed easily, as any emotional race will, ; come round again 

many of the externals of Christian civili- 1 Looking thus fatuously for a long har- 



zntion ; there was no great difficulty in vest of golden eggs after these trouble- 
arousing in them a desire for shirts and some buzzing reformers shall have caught 
nianos, their childish natures reached out cold, it is sad that these hidden sons of the 
readily enough after these things,— the 1 prophets c. nnot see that they themselves 
istake in the system seems to have lain have killed the auriferous goose. They 



The curious prevalence of superstition 
among the colored people of the South has 
been noticed by Mrs. Stowe, and "Edmund 
Kirke," and occasional magazine writers, 
but the extent and significance of it is not 
appreciated, or generally known, by those 
who arc watching the progress of the frccd- 
men with interest and hope. A firm belief 
in witchcraft and conjuration is wide- 
spread among these people, from Virginia 
to Florida. Religious faith, even when 



The following extracts are from the 
letter of a fricud in Massachusetts, which 
was not intended for publication, but 

which we take the liberty of using, not m , 

onlv because its writer is thoroughly in in the non-application of the fact that they seem to forgetthat the livery or the repub- 

- would never use shirts or pianos or any- lican party is tarnished by their own self- 



sympathy with all that 



good 
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jspecialiy 



work but also because it contains the | thing else, to the glory of God, until the seeking. It is by no means only from 
■ 'ly desire: , undeveloped moral qualities of their na- fear of ostracism that hardly a corporal s 
turcs had been strengthened by years of ! guard of intelligent men in bouthcrn 
wise and patient training. To claim that cities, able to live without office, are 
thev were Christians, as wc understand willing to be called republicans It is 
the name, before they had attained to even because the party organization has not 
a low civilization, was a forestalling of deserved support, that it is ready to 
u a;j h r ;„„ 11, tin wish. The politicians who sneer at 



frank criticism which 

"Thanks for the Wohkman, which I had 
already marked as a first-rate number. You 
are making a wonderfully good thing of it, 
and it must tell as an important factor of re- 
construction in many wayB. I think yon are 
too hard, however, on the Northern farmer as 
' utterly without social culture ' and so on. 
The New England farmer's culture takes on a 
good polish in his aons and daughters, as 
abundant instances prove. Wc have an an- 
nual ' May Breakfast ' here which gathers as 
nice a crowd of cultivated people from a large 



results which could and did bring little 
but disappointment. If we declare that 
we have saved a man's soul when we have 
no other proof than the man's own declar- 
ation to that effect, we are putting very 
great confidence in the strength of 



perish. The politicians who sneer 
President Hayes as a visionary icono- 
clast, do not realize the strength of 
the popular conviction, that their maxim 
about the spoils points directly toward the 
ruin of all public and private morality, the 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



failure of the American experiment, the 
abandonment of all reverence for patriot- 
ism in the past, and of all hope for purity 
in the future. We regret to behove that 
such arguments are lost upon tho Southern 
republican lenders as a class, who, while 
oeUsibly represent 



coirio by the ingenuity of our people. 

"The Commissioner of Agriculture pro- 
poses that the farmers of a neighborhood 
should have their Us gardens, and the 
leaves "be manufactured at a central tea 
house, just as the cheese factories are used 
by the farmers aronnd them." 



from her native land, where a brief period of 
"life'B merry morn" had passed, she ventured 
to address some oncouraging lines to Gen. 
George Washington, in command of the Amer- 
ican Army, at Cambridge. Gen Washington 
replied as follows : 

" Cambridge, Feb. 28fA, 1776. 
Miss Piiilus: Your favor of ^ h « ( 26lh of 
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THOUGHTS TOE THE OOUHTEY. 

A rntW KKOLAITD WOMAS's KX^inlKSCE. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to 
me that bo many young persons in their early 



married life, eettle_ in_ _cj]hesjmng m _ 





failure of the American experiment, the 
abandonment of all reverence for patriot- 
ism in the past, nnd of all hope for purity 
in the future. Wc regret to behove that 
such arguments are lost upon the Southern 
republican leaders as a class, who, while 
ostensibly representing the administration, 
are with some exceptions, among the most 
irreconcilable enemies of its cherished 
purposes of reform. We do not believe 
that the success of the opposite party 
would be the triumph of reform We be- 
lieve in President Hayes, and hope that 
he will be able to give life to the grand 
ideas of the republican party as expressed 
in the platform on which he was elected, 
and that to do that he has an important 
task to perform in the Southern States 



come by the ingenuity of our people. 

"The Commissioner of Agriculture pro- 
poses that the farmers of a neighborhood 
should have their tea gardens, and the 
leaves be manufactured at a central tea 
house, just as the cheese factories are used 
by the farmers aro«nd them." 



The Hon. John B. Goode. Member of 
Congress from this Congrcsssiona Dis- 
trict? is the author of a Bill now before 
Congress which provides that the pro- 
ceed! of sales of public lands shall bo de- 
voted to education, one-fourth to the State 
Agricultural Colleges of the various 
States, and tin; remainder to common 
schools. ' 

Wc trust' that a Virginian Representa- 
tive mav havo the honor of successfully 
introducing so wise and patriotic and fur- 
reaching a measure. j 



Inquiries have from time to time been 
made of us in respect to the climate of 
Hampton, Va. . 

The average temperature for the six 
coldest months of the year is about 45 
Fahrenheit. The winter is two months 
shorter than the winter in the latitude of 
Massachusetts. The full and spring sea- 
sons nre'long and very beautiful. There 

splendid great or! 

is no malaria in the well settled portion ; | whcncc- rising app , 
it is found in the country. Few North- j nlake .1.. ~n 



EMHEBT COLORED PEOPLE. 

For the Southern Worknua. 

PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

The following sketch of tins remarkable 
colored wonmn, was sent to me for publication 
by a friend who was not aware that I had nny 
Bpccial interest in, or knowledge of, the gifted 
subject of it. The name of Phillis Wheatley 
was a household word in my father's family. 
John Wheatlcy was inygraudfutlicr'sunclcund 
tho story of this talented slave girl is familiar 
to us all. 

Just a hundred years before the opening of 
the civil war that resulted in tho destruction 
of slavery in the United States, Mrs. Wheat- 
ley bought iD the slave-market, in the good old 
city of Boston, a slender, weakly girl, who had 

. : .1.. nn ,l „wi.]i.sr in t lip pxnrcs- 



froin her native land, where a brief period of 
"life's merry mora" had passed, she ventured 
to address some encouraging lines to Gen. 
George Washington, in command of the Amer- 
ican Army, at Cambridge Gen Washington 
replied as follows: 

" Cambridge, Feb. 28M, 1776. 
Miss Pinters : Your favor of the 26th of 
October did not reach my hands till the mid- 
dlo of December. Time enough you will say 
to have given an answer ere this. Granted. 
But a variety of important occurrences con- 
tinually interposing to distract the mind 
and withdraw the attention, I hope will apol- 
ogize for the delay, and plead my excuse for 
the seeming but not real neglect. I thank 
you most sincerely for your polite notice of 
me, in the elegant lines you enclosed ; and 
however uodescrving 1 muy be of such enco- 
mium nnd pnnegyric, the style and manner 
exhibit a striking proof of your poetical tal- 
ents. * • * * * H you should 
ever come to Cambridge, or near my bead- 
quarters, I shall bo happy to sec a person so 
favored by tho muses, and to whom nature has 
been so liberal and beneficent in hor dispensa- 
tions. I am with great respect, your obedi- 
ent, humble servant, 

GeonoE Washington." 



HgticnltBful. 



gentle and modest in the expres- 
sion of her dark countcnanco that her heart 
was drawn towards her and she selected her 
in preference to several others who looked 
more robu3t. She had no clothing except a 
piece of dirty carpeting about her. Kind treat- 
ment speedily brought health, and she soon 
le irncd to speak English. She could remem- 
ber nothing nhout Africa except that she 
used to see her mother pour out water 
before the rising sun. Amost all the ancient 
nations of the world supposed that a I 



opto 
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em immigrants complain of it, and the the d 
great minority of people in comfortable fc- 
condition are not troubled by it. The 
largest and finest Southern Seaside Hotel 
is two miles from Hampton, at Fort Mon- 
roe The " Hygeia" is a great success, be- 
ing enlarged yearly and crowded every 

8el Sum'mcr Hotels seek healthful locali- 
ties Hampton has peculiar marketing 
advantages. Sheep raising is the most 
promising industry of the region. 



BMHIH 01 U'O nwiiu oumi"™-— — — -- 

Spirit had his dwelling in the sun, and they 
worshipped that Spirit in various forms. One 
of the most common modes of worship was to 
pour out water or wine ut the rising of the sun 
and to utter a brief prayer to the Spirit of 
that glorious luminary. The sight of the 
:at orb. coining she knew not 
ig apparently out of the hills to 
'orld glorious with light, and 



eh h 



mother 
;lit natu- 
decp- 



'erence wij.li wli 
hailed its return every mornii 
ally impress the child's iroag 
ly that sho remembered it after she hud fo 
gotten everything else about her native land. 

A wonderful change took place in the little 
forlorn stranger in the course of a year and a- 
half. Sho not only learned to speak English 
correctly, but Bhe was able to read fluently in 
any part of the Bible, She evidently possess- 
ed uncommon intelligence and a great desire 
for knowledge, and Mrs. Wheatley's daugh- 
ter, perceiving her eagerncssjto learn, under- 
took to teach her to read and write. She 
found this an easy task, for her pupil learned 
with astonishing quickness. At the same time 
_l - .1 ) an amiable nfTootionate 



Phillis married a worthless man named 
Peters, of her own color, who made her life 
so sad, that she died in 1784, very poor, at 
tho ago of thirty-one, leaving three children. 

The noble letter of Washington, alike hon- 
orable to the writer and to the receiver, is 
in Sparks' Collection of the " Writings 
of Washington." 

lisition it would be to the 
to Library if some friend can 
'• Lite and Poem* of PhiU.it 
Wlieatley." What a'-'footttep on the sands of 
time," to remind the hundreds of Afric's chil 
drcn who would see it that they " can make 
their lives sublime." 

The following is a specimen of the author'8 
style. 

Line* on the death of the lire. George Whitfield. 

He chanted the youth that everv Brace divine 
Should with full lustre in their conduct shine. 
That Saviour, wulch his soul did first receive. 
The Kreatest gift that even a God can mve. 



Take Him. ye sfarvlneslnn 
Ye thirsty, cor - 



—.y Boot? 
r your food; 



Ye preach 



The " Industrial Home Company" at ^"^a'"^^ 
Ionia, Fairfax County, Virginia, have or- 1 (lu ition that all t ] le members of the family 
miniTod under a Charter and By-Laws 1 much attached to her. Her gratitude 



.... ^Srloy'ruTtherne; 
, nan Him, my dear Americana, he said, 
" Be your complaints on His klud bosom laid; 
Take Him. ye Africans. He lonitstor you; 
Impartial Saviour. Is H Is 1 Itle due : 
Washed In the fountain of redeeming blood. 
You ahall be sons, and kings, and prlesU, to God. 

Favored students of the Hampton Institute, 
take a lesson of encouragement from the bright 
example set by Phillis Whcatley. 

A FniKND. 

Norfolk. Va. 



Ionia, fainax uouni,y, v irgiwa, ...... — | disposition that all tlie memi* 

ganized under a Charter and By-Laws Decame muc h attached to her. 
and have issued a Prospectus. 

Tbey mean to solve the great problem 
« How the idle can be employed," in a 
practical way. They will have a large 
farm and raise every variety of produce. 
They intend to build a large " Unitary 
dwelling or home," built expressly for two 
or three hundred people, which will pro- 
vide every convenience including Library 
and Rcading-Room, Steam Laundry and 
Lecture-Hall for meetings, concerto and 
amusements, steam power /or sewing ma- 
chine, etc., and suitable parlors. 

There is to be a large dairy and a man- 
ufacturing establishment. Col. Edward 
Daniels of Washington, D. C, is, we un- 
derstand, the inspiration of this enterprise. 

Further details will be supplied to any 
who will address the " Industrial Home 
Co., Ionia, Fairfax Co., Va/ 



HOME-GEOWH TEA. 



Her gratitude 

ner kind, motherly mistress was unbounded, 
id her greatest delight was to do everything 
to please her, and years afterwards, when she 
was in England receiving the most flattering 
attentions from the best of English society, 
learning that her dear, good mistress was in 
declining health and wished to see her, she re- 
turned to Boston immediately, and remained 
with her till her death. A very interesting 
biography of Phillis Wheatley from which 
most of the foregoing sketch is copied 
was written by that, life-long friend of the 
slave, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, and is found 
in the Freodinen's Book, a scries of interest- 
ing sketches of eminent Africans, compiled 
and mostly written by her. j p> B M 

AN AFRICAN WOMAN. 

A reader of the " Southern Workman" does 
not recollect having seen any account of the 
gifted and honored daughter of Africa named 
below, and thinking ita publication might be 
lMth interesting and profitable to your many 
readers, ho sends a brief sketch. 



REV. DAHIEL SEATON. 



" The Commissioner of Agriculture is de- 
termined that if he can bring it about, the 
people of the United States shall produce 
their own tea. The finest teas are sold in 
China at from five to fourteen dollars per 
pound, bo that those sold here at fifty 
cents must be inferior indeed as compared 
vAdth the best. It is said that these finer 
teas will not bear transportation across the 

^"Wcpay an average of $20,000,000 a 
year for teas. The plant grows readily in 
South Carolina and some other WT the 
Southern States. Wilmington, Delaware 
is in the same parallel of latitude with 
Peking, one of the best tea districts or 
China. The difficulty in supplying tea of 
home production is the cost of la- 
bor and want of skill in manufacture. 
But these are difficulties sure to be over- 



In the year 1761, when slave-stealert sailed 
from Boston, and brought their living cargoes 
to that port, a merchant named Joliu Wheatley 
bought in the market, a "likely girl," six 
veara old, and gave her the name of PAii- 
tu The kind Mrs. Wheatley, finding her 
a docile and intelligent servant, taught her 
to read anrl write, until she acquired a 
very full knowledge not only of English 
but of Latin. PkiUu wrote a great deal 
of poetry which was justly admired by 
all who read it. In her nineteenth year sho 
was sent to England for her health, and was 
introduced into society, where her talents and 
amiability made her welcome. A volume of 
her poems was published in London in 1778, 
and wits dedicated to the countess of Hunting- 
don her return to Boston she found the city 
in arms, at the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war. Incited by patriotic sentiments 
toward the laad that had forcibly torn her 



Already, the length of this admonishes me 
that the sights of Cairo must be devoted to a 
second letter before the series of the ascent of 
the Nile commences, but previous to closing I 
must write of a follow countryman, regarding 
whom tho colored citizens of Philadelphia will 
be delighted to hear. His name is Rev. Dan- 
iel Scaton, of Chester, but better known in 
our city from his prominent leadership in tho 
\frican Methodist Episcopal Church. He is 
a guest here at the Grand New Hotel, the first 
colored American who ever visited Egypt, and 
will visit the Holy Land as a gentlemnn. To- 
night at dinner, I sat on his left, and, although 
unknown to him, the Polish Prince Bapieha 
was on his right. Opposite was an English 
lord, farther up a Belgian count, and a little 
farther still an American admiral. There 
no Civil Rights bill in Egypt.tomy knowledg 
yet no one, either by look or word, objected 
to the colored man's presence. In intellect I 
am satisfled he was the peer of four out of 
flie at the long table. In fact, the object of 
his journey is to write a work on the Holy 
Land, and deliver lectures before his people. 
Dr Seaton is a graduate of the Howard Uni- 
versity, of Washington, and presents a good 
example of American liberality to an oppressed 
people, in contrast with those wretchedly lg- 



TH0UGHTS FOB THE 00TJHTBY. 

A NBW KNOLAND WOMAN'S EXI'KHIaNCE. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to 
me that so many young persons in their early 
married life, settle in cities, living in apart- 
ments, or boarding-houses, wilh no domestic 
life, as it would seem, instead of forming for 
themselves a home, however small, in the 
country, around which so many ..ssociations 
would cluster, endearing it to them more and 
more as the years roll on. That many are de- 
terred by the expense, I doubt not; and I 
therefore venture to lay before such persons 
a statement of my own experience, showing 
what may be Hone with very limited means. I 
shall be only too glad, if any words of mine 
shall prove the means of inducing others to 
make a like trial, and trust that they may bo 
rewarded by as much hsppincss and content 
therefrom as I have found in my simple coun- 
try home. j 

I purchased four years since, within hall an 
hour's distonce of New York, u piece of land, 
25 feet wide by 200 feet deep, nt a cost of 
$1,600; I put up on this a house 22 feet wide 
by 38 feet Seep, at a cost of $0,400 or $8,000 
in all— this includes gas, furnace, bath room, 
set tuba in short, all the comforts and conven- 
iences, in miniature, of a city house— a much 
less expensive one. of course, could be built if 
desired. It stands 30 feet from the road; 20 
feet bock of the houBe arc reserved for drying 
clothes,— leaving 112 feet by 25 feet for my 
garden, in which I planted the small fruits, 
such as blackberries, black and red raspber- 
ries, currants and grapes, and a few Sowers to 
please the eye. The small fruits gave me at 
the lowest estimate last summer, 125 quarts. 
As the grapes were an after-thought, I can 
only give the result of the second year, which 
was much less than it will be another summer, 
say 10 to 15 lbs. in all. At one time I reserv- 
ed a small space in the lower part of my gar- 
den for tomatoes, and had enough from a few 
plants to supply my table three times a day^ 
during the summer, and an abundance of 
green ones during the autumn for pickling. 
The space in front of the house is made ot- 
tractive ami pretty by different creeping vines, 
such as wisteria, honey-suckle, scarlet runner, 
and nasturtiums. These 
ver the balcony and fences 
, are Trained over frames and stumps of trees. 
I also planted borders of mignionelte, gera- 
niums, etc. A friend gracefully contributed to 
our pleasure by sending us a quantity of tulip 
bulbs, so that we had all through the spring, 
a beautiful display of these brilliant flowers. 
A year or two after I had completed my house 
and planted my small garden, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain possession, temporarily, of a 
lot of land adjoining my own, which I planted 
in vegetables, and though thiswus not includ- 
ed in the original plan, I make mention of it, 
as the whole amount of land is not greater 
than the means of many to whom I. ■write, 
would permit them to own. My new piece of 
land is 175 feet wide by 200 feet deep. I give 
result and cost of one year's farming.-, It 
„„ ploughed once in the early autumn at an 
expense of $6.00, and again in the following 
spring for the same price ($6.00), twenty-five 
loads of manure, at $1 per load, were put over 
the land. A strawberry bed of 500 plants was 
set out. The first year we had only a return 
of 4 or 5 quarts, the second, we picked consid- 
erably over 100 quarts. A barrel and a half 
t "early rose" potatoes were used for plant- 
ing- they yielded enough to supply my own 
family of ten persons, and my son's of six dur- 
ing the entire summer, and we hod fifteen 
barrels over for our winter supply. 

The other vegetables, etc., were green peas, 
string beans, lima beans, beets, carrots, white 
and yellow turnips, parsnips, onions, corn, 
summer squashes, spinach, cucumbers, let- 
tuce, celery, parsley, melons, rhubarb, cabba- 
ges egg plants and tomatoes in the greatest 
abundance. The number of egg plants was a 
constant surprise— there were enough toma- 
toes to Bupplysix famiUes during the summer, 
besides leaving a large quantity of green ones 
for pickling in the autumn. We sold »15 
worth of cabbages after giving them away 



morning glories 
climb gracefully ' 



people, 1U COUUjm n.„.. ...~.™_ -o 

norant and impoverished of his race who are 
compelled to recognize as masters the corrupt 
and immoral government of the Khedive 
Egypt's monuments and tombs prove, with 
unerring accuracy, the extent of her present 
degradation, while the American Union, with,-...— - -, 
bu?acentury's existence, has exalted itself to a' -Tomatoes, 
leading power by fostering education and inex- T.e 
nensive government. Let the flre-eating Demo- 
crat and tho radical Republican travel through 
Europe and tho East to learn the difference 
between a citizen and a subject; let them see 
the immorality, extravagance and parade of 
royalty; let them compare their estates with 
all excepting the favored few abroad; let 

- r ,..,.!_ 1 I — ,1, ...ill i-ntnrn home 



liberally during the entire 
sum uo the cash • 
Ploughing twice, 
Manure, 

Potatoes for planting, 
Seeds, 
Egg plants, 
Rhubarb, 



Lettuce, 
Strawberry bed. 
Extra labor, 



season. I now 

$12.00 
25.00 
3.00 
10.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
.75 
5.00 
10.00 



$71.25 

The weeding hoeing, etc., was done by a boy 
If djrteen whose wages are $10.00 a month. 
He lives in our family the year round; doing 
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TO THE HAMPTOH GRADUATES. 



My dear young Jriend$: — 

I regret that the pressure of many 
claims upon my time and strength have pre- 
vented me from writing to you during the 
past winter as frequently as I intended, but 
you have been daily the object of my thoughts, 
and very often of my prayers for your tempo- 
ral and spiritual welfare. Several sobjects 
have presented themselves to my mind in 
thinking alwut you, but at thiB time I can of- 
fer only one for your consideration. 

Whilo looking ut the map on which are 
marked the places where you are teaching, the 
inquiry haa urisen in my mind, "How many 
of these schools might be made permanent ? " 
Borne of you, I am pleased to find, are teach- 
ing the same school year after year, while 
many, perhaps most, of you take a new school 
every year with the expectation of obtaining 
a better position. It is certainly reasonable 
and proper to do this when there is no pros- 
pect of improving your condition by remain- 
ing; but I wish very much you could induce 
the inhabitants of the town where you arc 
teaching to take such an interest in your 
school that they will make it worth while for 
you to continue the charge of it year after year 
and try to raise it from one of Primary or Sec- 
ondary grade to that of a Grammar or High 
School. If the Stute should be unable to pay 
you during more than four or five months of 
the year, 1 wifch you could persuade the par- 
ents of the children to pay something for their 
education, and others of the citizens to con- 
tribute to the support of the^scliool, 90 that it 
might be kept up for nine, or at least eight, 
months in the year. If your friends in the 
North believed that such a school would be 
maintained permanently, they would, I ha' 
no doubt, help you in the purchase of mo 
and Bimple a|fparatun, nnd in gradually form- 
ing a smjll liuntry of books to be lent to your 
pupils. You could yourselves collect speci- 
mens* of objects in Natural History,— such as 
minerals, shells, insects, plants;— by the aid 
of which you could give object lessons .that 
would be useful to your pupils in stimulating 
their curiosity and improving their habits of 
obseivutiou. They would become interested 
jn making such a collection, bringing ynu for 
specimens the leaves and fruit of different 
kinds of trees, a piece of the bark, and a 
small neatly cut piece of the wood, etc. This 
would be more easily accomplished by those 
who teuch country Bchools, but boys who live 
in towns love to walk in the neighboring 
woods, and the pleasure of their rambles would 
be increased by a useful aim. 

A still stronger incentive to continuing to 
teach in one place is that parents and children 
become more attached to a good teacher the 
longer he is with them. 

Do not suppose that I wiBh you, my dear 
young friends, to be so self-sacrificing as to 
remain" year after year hi a community where 
you have no hope of enligbtening the people 
or arousing them from their apathy. Your su- 
perior education entitles you to expect sup- 
port and encouragement from the inhabitants 
of the place where you teach, and sufficient 
appreciation of your work to -offer you induce- 
ments to remain with them. You shed a 
bright light in many a dark place ; you dispel 
many mists of error, ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and through trials and disappointments 
you arc surely, although in some instances 
more slowly than you wish, elevating the mass 
of people who have been hitherto debarred 
from the blessings of education. Your efforts 
may sometimes fail to be duly appreciated, 
and your pecuniary reward may full far short 
of your desert; but your r cord is on hiijh, 
and, if you follow the path of duty faithfully 
to the end, your recompense will be sure from 
Him who notices every effort and every sacri- 
fice made in His name and for His sake. 
I am your sincere friend, M. A. L. 
P. 8. After finishing my letter I received 
from one of the Hampton graduates a letter 
which confirms the opinion I have expressed. 
The writer has taught for several years in one 
school and gained the esteem and love of the 
people who would be very unwilling to part 
from her, and Bbe herself feels assured that 
she can accomplish the greatest amount of 
good by the course she haa pursued. 



I win 

where I 
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ow tell you something of the place j in God the Father Almighty, Ac.— the Apos- 

m teach ng. C is an old set- ties' Creed.) Then I read a chapter in the 

waa settled in 1?—. It haa about Bible. After that 1 have the Instruction 
_lxty houses, and the most of the ! questions and answers— as follows: 
houses look like they had been dewtted by the I Who waa the first man? &c— (21 questions), 
whites. The surround ng country is really I sing one hymn, and then open the school 
handsome: it is a mountainous region and has with counting the first thing. I have some 
a (treat many springs; it looks a little like West little children five years old who can count a 
Point, N. Y. I do not believe that there has hundred. When 1 came here only two could 
been a house built f«r forty-one years; so the count that much. 

town is one of hat been. \ I walk to the church to teach Sunday- 

naked me to tell you about my school- ] School every Sunday— it is only sixteen miles, 
teaching. 1 have got along n. greatdeal better | thereand back. It is something like tbe diiy 
than I oxpected to 



likely to be any trouble about her getting a sit- 
uation, In fact, they wanted heratseverol places 
but she rather chose to go to where I taught last 
term. I have received a letter from her once 
since she has been there ; Bhe has a good school 
and is getting on nicely, and I think that I 
Bhall go down and see her next Saturday. Her 
parents are both dead; her father went crazy 
from the effects of drinking whiskey. She haa 
lived with her aunt since the death of her moth- 
er, who, it is said was a very nice woman. 

I have a great deal more that I will write 
next time. I teach night school also, it num- 



made quite a success of it. That is, I am 

satisfied that I could be a school-teacher in this 
place. Hut I suppose I have got into tho 
poorest place in Virginia for a teacher. Tho 
people here are too poor to send their children 
to a free Bchool. Forty.flvo scholars on the 
roll, and only two that have made a full mouth, 
and only niie that has had all the books that ho or 
she needed. Everybody knows that if a child 
Is in one day and out two, you cannot tcuch 
that child any of much consequence. 

I call the roll, mornings— " Well, James, or 
John, why were you not at school yesterday?" 
— " I had the baby to attend to," or " 1 had to 
bring water, Mother was washing," or "I had 
tobacco to strip," and all such excuses. So, 
between the tobacco, water and babies, it 
knocks the school sky high. 

The people have been free fourteen years, 
and now too poor to send their children to 
school. The next question is: W hy is this? 
Only one reason I can give, and that is, ihey are 
too lazy to accumulate a few dollars. Still 
looking up to the white man, but he turns a 
deaf ear to the black man, for the white man 
has his own child to sond to school by the 
sweat of his brow. 

1 went to Dr. and told him all about 

the school; he said that all the teachers in the 
county had made the same complaint, so he 
told me to go ahead and do the best I could, I 
can scarcely t< 11 you how ignorant the people 
are. Some have never been twenty miles from 
the smoke of their chimney. The colored peo- 
ple will not go to work here because they a 
waiting for the Yankees to come and gi 
them eight acres of laud and a mule, and ihey 
have been waiting ever since the fall of Rich- 
mond. Some Yaukees came here in search of 
gold, and being disap pointed, gave tho land to 
the colored people. Tuis really did more harm 
than gqod, because it encouraj 



school; the people are too poor to attend , l«» about tweoty-four 
much, there are about sixty children that! 
should attend, and only ten or fifteen attend 
not the children's fault, because I 
them a-crying to g- 
slave will not go 
drive him. 

I viBit all the children's parents. It takes 
a great deal of my time, but I have to do so. 
to beg them t«» let the children come. 



but the old 
■vithout the"white man to 



Pleaso remember me to my friends at 
Hampton. 
I have the honor to be, 

Respectfully yours, 



« Nov. ISth, 1877. 

My dear Misa M.: 

As 1 have been from home almost 
two months, I guess you think it time I waa 



letting you know what I am doing ; 1 think so 
any way. I have been leaching five weeks 
and have made out one 
am going to send it in t< 
ty Superintendent, ^>ty 
ty, but will be larger sw 
are small, but five : tin 
two girls fifteen years old 



onthly report, and 
lorrow to the Couu- 
ihool numbers thir- 
a:l that come now 
boys eighteen, and 
I am expecting 
the County Superintendent 



CENTENNIAL H0ESE8. 



m1 the 



wait. 

Tho white people have treated me real kind 
so far. They have invit- d mo to diuo with 

them. Dr. , the Superintendent, has 

been very kind indeed. He gave me books and 
papers. 

I got along one month without whipping, 
but i believe I have whipped enough since to 
make up for the lost time. 1 have got the chil- 
dren just as afraid of me as if I were a hon r 
and yet they all seem to love me, some of them 
too much. 

I will now speak of the habits of the people. 
They all believe in witchcraft or cunning. 

of them gets sick they send for a 



rith his spade 
right down here,' 



LETTERS FEOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

Waiting for Eight Acres and a 
Mule— Evil or Indiscriminate Giving 
■Recognized. " Cunnjno Doctors. " 
Whipped for Selling her own Pig. 
Gymnastics in School. Failure op 
Moral Suasion. 

Va., Jan. 30, 1878. 

Ma Jf , my dear friend: 

I received your kind 
letter somo days ago, and should have answer- 
ed before, but I have been so busy. I did not 
forget, nor could I forget for without your aid, 
I do not know how I would ever get along. 
NoaK't Ark landed two days ago, and 1 am 
" times obligod for your continued 



cunning doctoi 
mattock, and says, 

and that will be right in front of the d< 
he will dig up a bundle of nails, pins, roots, 
hair and rags, all tied up together. Then he 
says "This is it, and 1 will cure you for ten 
dollars," and ho will get it too, and ho seems 
to bo tin- only man that does get cash for his 1 
work. How the things get there I cannot tell, 
whether lie had them in his pocket, or had bur- 
ied them somo time before. I put them down 
to the lowest, in my sc hool, but since I caiuo 
to lalk with such good old Christians who I 
know would not lell a lie, and they told me 
they have teen ground puppies jump out^of 
folks's feet, and lizards and snakes. I have 
not taid a word about cunning since, and novcr 
intend to; for they can poison you anyhow, for 
the devil seems to bo at the helm. I do not 
believe in cunning, but I only thought I would 
keep my mouth slmt on that point. They die 
here like sheep. I novcr saw so many mother- 
less children in all my life. I will tell you one 
of the doctor's doses: a teaspoonful of lime, 
ashes, salt, pepper; that much he was seen to 
lit into a gloss besides the root ho had taken, 
e gavo this to the sick mau at night; the 
BXt morning ho was as dead as a stouo, so 
that was the last of that poor man. 

They marry here on Sundays, and have 
prayer-meetings Saturdays. It opens at nine, 
and closes Sunday morning about five. This is 
the place for shouts. I never saw so many dis- 
cords in marriages in any plafe. A man can 
get a divorce for a few bushels of corn. About 
twelve months ago, a man'swife sold a pig that 
washer own; her husband had her tied to a 
post and thirtv-nine lashes put on her by au 
officer, and yet that man seems to bo respect- 
ed. Sometimes four or five will go to jail in 
a week. They will go into a man s barn, and 
kill a cow and cut her up and carry it off. 
Cows, sheep, hogs and corn stand a poor 
chance here. The peop'o scarcely know that 
they arc free. The KuKlux have been here. 
The white people told the colored that the Ku- 
Klux were people that came out of the moon, 
and that thoy would take their heads off and 
ask you to hold it. I have seen young men 
here that would not go to the spring at night 
to save your lifo. 

I hope you will not get tired of reading this. 
1 will be thankful for any reading matter that 
vou have to dispose of I feel undor many ob- 
ligations for all of your kindness to mo 
Prozramrae for Opening my school : 
1 have them all to repeat after 



would like to tell yon all about 
tion, and the Teachers' Institute. 

I remember writing to some one at Hi 
ton that I would be remuided of Hampton 
again when I wont to the Inst. It was not I 
only the nam', was like anything we had the 
Tho room where tho Institute met, was an i 
era house, tho floor was an inclined plai 
down the Boor great streams of tobacco ju 
flowed. We always choose tho upper seats 
save our skirts. The men seem to think tl: . 
were treating us with the utmost respect. The 
other tea* hers did not seem to mind it at all. 

Wen, Miss M., I have introduced gymnastics 
into my school. I do wish yon could look into 
my school-room some limes and not let me 
know you were looking until after you hud 
seen all you wanted to and then call my atten- 
tion. I like teaching very much, but I cannot 
get tho scholars to come regularly, nor prompt- 
ly I tried to organize a Sunday-school since 
13re bet- n here, but hav,e not succeeded as yet. 
'Wis morning I went to the church hoping to 
find a full school and found only two. I am 
going to try again soon, and see if I car possi- 
bly get a Sunday-school. I hope I may be able 
to. Most of tho people round here are owners 
of property, and arc getting along very nicely. 

Give my love to Miss H. Tell her to save 
my goose Thanksgiving. You are asleep 
now my dear Miss it., it is after eleven 
o'clock. So I bid you good-night, and go qui- 
etly to my room. Write soon, to your devoted 



We are indebted to Messrs. Harper Bros, 
for the spirited portrait of four of the horses 
exhibited lust summer at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition. Their reporter says that a curiosity 
of the American exhibit was a beautiful Ara- 
bian horse bought from a tribe of Bedouins — 
the wild tribe, which roam the deserts sf Ara- 
bia and possess horses which are the finest in 
the world for beauty and fleetness, and loved 
by their wild masters like their wives or child- 

This Arabian horse was fifteen hands high, 
a grayish white, very gracefully formed, with 
an eye gentle as a fawn's. His colts by Ken- 
tucky and Norman mares were shown and 
praised as fine roadsters. " In striking con- 
trast to this amiable son of the desert," says 
the reporter, " was the little, wicked-looking, 
black French stsllioh, of Percheron breed, 
thnt stood in a neighboring stall, shaking bis 
long forelock out of his eyes and flourishing 
a tail of astonishing size." Another contrast 
of a different sort was seen in the stalls where 
the ponderous, gray Norman draft horses' 
stood. These huge animals come of a race 
that is as docile as it is strong. The larger 
numliers of noticeable animals were^ of English 
or Scotch breeds. 

An exchange gives some interesting bits- of 
information concerning horses in the United 
States: 



'HOUSES AND THE HOBS 



Dear Teacher: 

I opened some time since— been 
a month to the day. We have a 
school— nuiuboriugljnear a hund 
and a great many have not yet set in. The Bchool 
numbers at present a great many more than I 
ever knew it. You asked about my sister coining 
I guess 1 failed to tell you that the males and fe 
males have separate schools. We teach boys on 
ly, and I tell vou, rough customers some of then 
are 1 had begun to think that 1 could goVeri 
a school without whipping. I had almost nn 



K-TRAD*. 



school by ' 



The number of horses in the United States 
timated at 8,000,000, Illinois ranking first 
umbers; New York next with over half a 
ion; then Ohio, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Iowa, Indiana, and Kentucky. The 
number of horses in the New England states 
estimated at 500,000, Maine having the lar- 
gest number, and Massachusetts next. The 
farm or workhorses of Maine and Vermont 
are noted throughout the land. The horses 
raised in Maine are, generally speaking, fine 
specimens of the equine .race. So are those 
imported from Vermont and Canada, the lat- 
ter having qualities of their own quite distinct 
from the thorough New England animal. The 
weight of a good roadster may vary from 960 
to 1,000 pounds. For ordinary purposes on 
the road and for general work an old horse 
dealer tells us that 1,000 pounds is heavy 
enough. A larger sized horse would not be 
found serviceable in horse-cars, omnibuses, or 
hacks, and certainly not in the buggy or light 
carriage. A heavy horse will not lost so long 
over the hard pavements of the city as a me- 
dium sized one. The practice now conforms 
to this rule, we believe, as strangers especially 
will notice in all large cities (in the East at 
least), quick, tough horses for most kinds of 
work A medium sized horse will range 
from 14ito lf>iV hands in height."— Dunton't 
Spirit. 

"THE HORSE TO HIS OWNER. 



Going up hill—Whip me not. 



v Vn-li!v tu gnvern a I f- "1* r — 

in" as its called, but | Going down hill-Hurry 



Boys 



them all to repeat 



ch an idea 

iw, who for the last two or three 
been idling away their time on the 
,f course they have acquired all the 
laracter that belong to the street 
loafers, and, of course, such boys as those have 
to be severely dealt with, but after next month, 
1 seldom expect to have to whip a boy. So far 
though we have been very successful. I do not 
teach any classes below the third reader The 
State Superintendent honored the school with a 
visit tills week. He questioned them a good 
deal in regard to their studies, but did not ad- 
dress the school One of his questions in Oe- 
ography was to know how to go from hero to 
Charleston, W. Va,, by water. Can you tell? 
The class told him very promptly. 

That young woman about whom I wrote 



lid not make it suitable 
Hampton, and, as I had attempted 
' just turned my 



: in another direction 
and began giving her lessonB myself, that sh< 
might teach, and although she had not been tt 
school for two years, after helping her for I 
month she passed a very creditable examination 
and I assure you some portions of it were no 
so easy, but she is about as apt and diligent u 
her studies as any one I know. Well, after she 
had passed examination It was easy enough to 
get a school. 



The clerk of the district 
taught last year, had asked mo to 
me— I believe ' ere for his schoolB, so you — 



here I 
teach 

seo there was not 



On level road— Spare i 
Loose in stable— Forget I 
Of hay and corn— Rob n 
Of clear water— Stint m 
Of soft, dry bed— Depriv. 
Tired or hot -Wash me i 
Sick or cold— Chill me nt„ 
With sponge and brush— Neglect me r 
With bit and reins— jerk me not. 
And when you are angry— Strike mo not." 




Gen. O. 0. ; Howard has again, and we 
trust finally, been relieved from responsibility 
for the misuse of the funds of the Freedmen's 
Bureau. The Judge before whom the case 
was tried, in Washington, yesterday, declared 
that the General himself had certainly not 
misappropriated a dollar of the money, and 
that, under the circumstances, he could not 
be held responsible for the misconduct of his 
subordinate, General Balloch. The Judge, 
therefore, ordered the jury to return a verdict 
of acquittal, which was done promptly. Gen- 
eral Howarihas been the victim of much vile 
abuse in connection with this matter, but it 
may be hoped that tho fact of his innocence 
will be accepted now even by the4iareputable 
and scurrilous guerilla journals who have 
made him the favorite target of their calumny. " 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



00HJUBE DOOTGfBB IH THE SOUTH. 

A careful inquiry among the students 
graduates of Hampton haa elicited a g 
maaa of testimony in regard to the prevalence 
of superstition among the frecdmen; especial- 
ly of the belief in what is known among them 
as conjuration, or "tricking." From over a 
hundred letters, we select tho following spec- 
imens, to throw light upon the mental condi- 
tion of tho masses of this people, and the 
kind of work that must be done among them 
if they are to be raised to civilization or even 
aaved from extinction. 

It will be noticed that the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter— a member of the Junior class- 
does not hesitate to avow himself a believer 
in conjuration. Two years more in the school 
will change his ideas, it is to be hoped. Yet 
nothing is harder to eradicate from the mind 
than early-acquired superstition, and there is 
little doubt that many who are less frank 
in its acknowledgment are by no means free 
from it. 

Dear Teacher: 

Being requested by you to tell you what 
know about conjure Doctors, 1 will endeavor 
to do so according to the best of my ability. 1 
remember once being at a woman's house, 
and there were six men and Ave girls there, 
and a conjure Doctor paased, hlB name was 

, but the people called him Dr. 

■■ He passed the house, and there were 
three men witli him, 'and afterTie had passed the 
woman's house, about a half a mile, those 
that were at the woman's house, began to talk 
about him and make fun of him, with the young 



girls and the woman told those at the hi 
that 'they had better stop talking about that 
conjurer; she said, "If you don't he willcon- 
iure you all " The men said to her, " Ue 
doesn't know that we are talking about him." 
She replied, "You need not fool with those con- 
jurers for they will conjure you by looking at 
you " but they would not stop The coujure 
Dr said to the meu with hira, that ho had to 
go back to that woman's , house— which he had 
Saased about a mile back. He said, "They are 
/ talking about me and making fun of me;" and 
he turned round, and went back, and when he 
got in Bight of tho house they all got so afraid 
that some got uuder the bed and some went up 
the stairs, a id the head woman of the house 
got almost frightened to death, but he went in i 
and told them to come from down the stairs, 
and get from under the bed, for he said, 
'• 1 have something to tell you all," and 
they all looked as if they were condemned 
to die, but he said to them, " Don't be 
uneasy," and he told them every word they aaid 
about him and not one could deny it. He said | 
"honeys, 1 won't do anything about it this j 
time by you not knowing who 1 am, but when 
vou are talking about me, you had as well be 
talking about Jesus Christ, for 1 can do you as 
much good, and 1 can do you as much harm. 
They all begged him to excuse them, and told 
him that they would never say anything about 
him again, and thanked him for not hurting 
them in any way; and you could not hear one 
of those men Bay any harm about him af- 
ter that. All they would say would bo that 
they would never say any thing about another 
conjurer as long as they lived, and after he had 
gone he said to those men that were with him 
ihat those people were talking as well about 
him now as they were talking bad about him at 
first. 

In 1873 1 was going down the street and came 
across a conjure Dr., and he asked me where 
did a certain lady live, and 1 told him. and he 
went there; and wben ho got there the woman 
told him she had some kind of pain in her head 
and side, and told him something kept coming 
up in her throat and ebe did not know what to 
do and she said, "1 want you to look over for 
me " and he went and got his cards and shuf- 
fled them, and told her to take them in her 
hands, and she did so, and he told her to hand 
them back to him, and she did so, and he began 
to tell her what was the matter with her 
and he told her ahe was conjured and told her 
what it was about. And he told her she had 
better do something for it very soon, for if ahe 
didn't she would be under the ground very soon; 
and ahe told him she did not know what to do.anil 
she asked him if he could do her any good, and 
he told her yea, he could cure her in two daya. 
She said " All right," and he told her ahe was 
conj ured by drinking a cup of toa at a wedding, 
and he looked In hla sack, and got out hla roots 
and made her a cup of tea and told her she 
would see what that was In her, and he told her 
to drink the tea, and she did bo, and in five min- 
utee a scorpion came out of her mouth. That 
frightened several of them, and after this th ng 
was Been, they all got on the right side of that 
conjure Dr. and the next day she waa all right, 
and ahe paid this conjurer twenty-five dollare 
and gave him as much aa he could carry home 
with him, that is, such as meal and meat, and 
flour and lard. A 

At home there was a conjure Dr.. that did a 
crime. He said he waa going to kill a man, 
and this man whom he aaid he was going to kill 
had him put in jail, and as fast as the jailor 
would lock one door and turn his back, this 
conjurer would come out behind him, and they 
put him in there three times, and he did the 
same thing every time, and they started to put 
him in for the fourth time, and he aaid he was 
not going in there any more. 8o the sheriff 
took hold of one side of him, and the consta- 
ble hold of the other, and juat as soon as they 
faatened him, scorpions would run out or tils 
coat sleeves and run on them, and they would 



turn him loose. Every time they would take 
L >ld of him the aamo thing would occur, so 
turned him loose. 1 remember once of 
oeing at a woman's house, and a conjurer came 
there, and by the time he got in the house he 
told her that ahe was conjured and she asked 
him to look and see how her time would run. 
And he threw hla cards to the top of the room 
and called them out one by one until he called 
them all down. And he looked oyer them, and 
told her that she was badlyoff and told her if aha 
would put it into Ilia handa he would fix tilings. 
And she told him all right, and he aaid, "Before 
1 will do anything, you shall Bee who conjured 
and the one that conjured yon Bhall 
come and make a great to do over you;" and he 
told.her not to say any thing to him. That even- 
ing the man came and tried to make them be- 
lieve that he believed he knew who did it, but 
they did not say anything much to him. But 
thia conjure Doctor was off in the woodB fixing 
for the man who conjured that woman, and when 
he went away, thia conjure Dr. went back and 
asked the woman if she wanted him killed, and 
she told him to do aa he clioBe. And he said, 
"What he conjured you with will kill you in five 
davs" andhosald, "1 shall turn it back on him; 
and he did so, and he died in three days, and this 
woman got better. This conjure Dr. is known by 
both whlto and colored, and he haa made his 
fortune, almost, by conjuring. 1 heard him say 
out of his own mouth that he made over hve 
hundred dollars a week sometimes. The peo 
pie believe a great deal in conjure Dre. some o 
them can throw down there walking Btick and 

rn to a snake. In 1876, 1 waa In — 

working, and there was a lady 

there 'by the name of Clarinda , and 

they say round there that Bhe is aa dangerous as 
rattlesnake. If any one would go to her, you 
might hear her scream for a quarter of a m 
and ahe would begin to tell them whate 
they wanted to know. There waa a man went 
to her while 1 was over there, and she told him 
who conjured him, and this man went and got 
after him about It, and he aaid no one would 
tell him he did it, and the man asked hiin who 
Mid him that he conjured him, and he said Dr. 

; and this man went to this con- 

ooniurer's house, to shoot her, and when he got 

, „_j trial) In nlinnt 



not being more attentive: however, they had 
donejuat aa he had directed them. 

Instead of encouraging people, conjure doctors 
discourage them when they find them complain- 
ing, by telling them some one haa conjured or 
tricked theni and unless something Is done for 
them very soon, they will die, or something 
dreadful will happen to them. The patient 
then thinks what they Bay ia true and will sub- 
mit entirely to them. On the other hand if 
they had not believed them, and had used a lit- 
tie care, they would no doubt have soon got oyer 
It When these doctors can get people in this 
way , it is all they want They cheat them out 
of everything they can and leave them. They 
are so subtle in their doinge that in many cases 
people have supposed them to do more good 
thai real doctors. A great deal of their works 
appear very true. 

1 knew an old lady that had not been able for 
several mouths to even sit up In bed. She was 
pronounced incurable by all the other doctora. 
An old conjure doctor took her In charge, aud in 
less time than two months Bhe was apparently 
as well sb ever. How he managed to do it, 1 do 
not know. 

Conjure doctors are not so numerous now as 
they were before our race became so enlighten, 
ed, but still they are too numerous. •» They are 
a curse to their race. Instead of tryiSg to ele- 
vate those around them by doing those tilings 
that will lead them toward the light, when they 
find how narrow their conceptions are, they 
take advantage of them by telling some great 
tale and pretending to be able to do many 
things to gut what little money they have. 

We as i school should think on this subject, 
for it behooves us to prepare for all such obsta. 
cles that we are to contend with when we leave 
school. . We need not wait till we graduate 
begin to be useful, hut we should begin nc 
If we begin with the determination to rid ^ 
land of all tl 



-i uu these superstitious notions.it will not 
be long before we shall rank among the great- 
est nations of the earth. We are the ones to 
doit so let us begin by studying hard and try- 
ing to learn all that we can that will be useful 
to us. In thia way we mould ourselves for 
our work hereafter. ^ 



oaniurer s nouwj, vu Btiw* iio., ,\' w ~ ,° : 
there he polled the trigger and tried to shoot 
her hut she had tricked hla gun and he took it 
down, and juat as soon aa he took it down both 
barrels went off and liked to have killed him, | 
and she told hiih he would have to crawl home 
or some one would carry him. and he started . 
home and before he had gotten two hundred 
yards from the house he could not do anything | 
out crawl, and a cart came along aud 
carried him home, and when he got home 
ha was so badly off that he did not live but half 
] a day. This conjurer had conjured him so 
badly that he could not live. • 

At my home once a conjurer waa caught in a 
man's orchard, up a tree, and the man got hia 
gun and shot after him, and this conjurer told 
the man to shoot again, and he ehot him 
again, and this conjurer told him to come and 
get his shot, and the man weut and the con- 
I Jurer looked under his arm and gave him his 
shot. The people at my home believe in these 
conjure Dre. Wore than they do in the Phyal- 
ilan Dr. TheBe conjurers can get their money 
hue the work Is done because the people are 
afraid of them, and 1 believe they make more 
money than the white Dr. 

1 now will clow by say Ing that 1 believe 
in the conjure Dr.., and all this that 1 have 
written 1 can vouch for myaelf. 

Yours truly 



the South 



A natural hesitation— partly fear, and part- 
ly shame— was felt by many of our students, 
at the idea of thus revealing the superstitions ] 
of their people, until they were made to per- , 
ceive the motive and importance of such a 
consideration of the work before them. Many 
of the letters show a serious appreciation of I 
that work. It cannot be too serious, and we 
urge it upon every thinking freedman, with 
the interests of hia race at heart. 

What kind of people are Conjure Doctora T 
They are a claaa of Ignorant people that go 
around pretending to be able to cure people 
by certain performances. They sometimes make 
from fifteen to twenty dollars a day through 

th They"are found mostly in the South where 
people are not so enlightened aa they are In 
other parts of the country. 

1 have seen several of them, bnt have not 
seen for myself much of their workB, although 
1 have heard a great deal of them 1 have 
heard my uncle speak of several that he h 
been in contact with. 1 remember his telling n 
about an old man that pretended to have the 
power of fixing people so they could steal, m— 
der, or do anything else that they wanted 
and not be found out. Thia old man was a 
slave on a large plantation. Hla fellow-aervants 
would pay him whatever he charged; then he 
would give them some kind of root to chew, tail- 
ing them that they could steal or do anything 
that they wanted to and their masters would 
not find it out, if they chewed this root. They 
thought all he said was true. When they 
were caught and punished by their masters 
they would complain to this old man He 
would tell them they did not do just as he di- 
rected- them. „ . 

When his patients did not get well, he would 
e.y It waa not hi. fault; U i they did not do a. 



The Conjuring Dociors. This 
plied to a set of colored people 
who pretend, either that Hod fa...... 

that they sell themselves to the Devil, who 
gives them power over disease, so that they 
can kill or cure as they wish. 

They cure, or pretend that they can cure, 
persons who, they say, have been tricked. Of 
course they only need to be sent for or con 
suited when one is sick; they will readily de 
tormine that they are tricked.' The people 
being so ignorant and super-titious that they 
are ready to receive anything, therefore, it 
teems that the idea of conjuration has become 
imbued in them. 

Conjuration, 1 find, is one of the many hor- 
rible features of ignorance and vice, one that 
it is very difficult to rid a people of. Time 
should be devoted to the consideration of the 
matter, in the South, where it is known to 
take hold of the people in such a manner. 
It is not onlv the vile who practice this mis- 
demeanor aud believe in the same, but 1 be- 
lieve it is safe to say that at least thr.-e- 
fourths of the mass of negroes have a tenden- 
cy to believe in it, anil one-fourth, you could 
not preach out of a belief in its truth. It is 
said to be so common and populir that it ia 
practiced not only by the people of the church, 
but even that their leadera are often known 
as Conjure Doctora. My impression is sim- 
ply this, that our people, being a race that 
delights tri anything fascinating or even de- 
lusive in point of fact, have adopted such 
sophistry; and that It haa spread to a great 
extent and to the demoralization of a great 
many of our young people., 1 fear it may 
continue to do evil to the cause of the civihza 



tion of the negro of the South 

1 am proud that the time haa come for the 
giving of attention to thia evil, and hope that 
ft may bo rooted out ere long, by our energy 
and advice with tho aid of our friends and 

" Tam glad that 1 haven't had the ohance to 
know as much of the Conjuring Doctors as 
many of the students, for it seem* to have en- 
chanted them to some extent, 1 take warning 
not to trifle with such principles, but to "strive 
to overcome evil with good. • 

The oeremonies and tricks of these conjur- 
ers and Coryure Duo tors are often different. 
They effect the cure of their patients mostly by 
the use of roots, snakes, scorpion, lizard, <fcc„ 
whloh they usually keep with them. 

My idea of such action is that it ia an ab- 
surd superstitious folly that should speedily bo 
rooted out. _ 



Uli; aa iue/uiu uu. «v - — 

he told them they must suffer for It. They 
did not once think that he really did not have 
any auch power, and blamed 



1 will tell you what I have heard about it, 
and know to be the truth. I can't say that I 
believe it, for I do not. I have seen enough to 
to convince mo that such things can be done. 
For instance, an old woman was walking along 
one day, I weut by her and spoke to her. I 
don't know her name. She did look so 
queer; you can always tell them when you 
see them, for they always have red eyes. I 
don't believe yon can find one who has not 
red eyea. So a young girl and boy passed 
her, and they laugheS at her ; she turned 
around and said to the young girl, "you will 
be in the work-house before Una B~* 



weeks for stealing." The girl was a good, 
virtuous, honest girl, respected by every- 
body that know her. Sure enough, before 
two weeks had paased, we saw her name in 
the papers for stealing, and that she had 
been sentenced to three years' imprisonment. 
To the young man the conjurer said, "\our 
head will be turned around and yon shall 
crawl on the earth like a snnko before you 
die, and that won't be long." I will tell you 
how she did this. I stood there and saw her 
do this myself. She spit on the ground, 
and then crossed it, and all came to pass 
just as she naid it would. Then I have seen 
people that have been conjured, .. Some get 
over, it, and othere just linger and waste 
away, and when they get that notion in their 
heads that they are hurt, you enn't licat into 
their minds that they arc not ; they will nev- 
rest until they have sent for an old man 
woman, as we call them, "Conjure Doc- 
tors " i And then they sit down and tell 
them, " You are poisoned, and I will put 
it back on the one that hurt you, if you will 
pay me so much money," and then they 
go to work and fix all. kinds of tea, nnd 
give the person four or five bottles of medi- 
Sine to take at different hours in the day. 
Really, I think that the tea and other med- 
icine that these conjure doctors give the peo- 
ple, help to make them sick, and they keep 
taking it without feeling better, only get- 
ting worse all the time from the effects of 
drinking all kinds of root tea. I had an 
aunt that said she was conjured, and she 
told us what for, nnd grandma paid an oil) 

n $25 to cure her. She had bceu sick 

: r a whole yesr ; she could walk only op 
crutches. This old woman gave her something 
to rub her limbs with every night and morn/ 
ing. After she had used this medicino by^ 
her directions for a month or so, she got so 
she could walk across the room, and then 
out of doors, and she.has been walking every 
dav since. She took out of her right arm a 
spool of thread, and out of her leg a lizzard. 
This is the truth, what I saw with my own 
eyes Then a dear friend of mine was sick ; 
her parents had all the doctors come to see 
her, and spent money on her in every way pos- 
sible, but inatead of her getting better, she 
would get worse ; so one duy her brothersaid 
he believed she was hurt, and Hint he was 
going t-> a conjure doctor to ask him to 
come and see her. Well, sure enough, he 
did bring him hqme with hira that night 
I remember the night just as well ! I went 
up to see her ; there we sat talking about 
different things ; in came her brother and 
" ' i mac. Her brother eaid, " I will make 
all acquainted with the Hev. Mr. H." lean 
^ him now, for we did laugh ut him. _ He 
had his hair braided like a woman, and rings 
_ his ears. He went to work, aud told 
enough to set one sick person crazy. Then 
he said, if you come anil go with me, I will 
dig up what they put down for her; her 
brother went with him, and he dug up a 
bottle that had all kinds of things- in it, 
flies, bugs, lizards and lots of green looking 
things, and one large frog. After he had 
explained it to those who were there, he 
took it, spit in his hand aud rubbed it over 
the bottle, and told her brother to put it in 
running water, and that it would make 
those who had hurt her wonder about it and 
and bo troubled about it why it did no 
harm. Well, she did get better after a long 
time I can't say she was hurt; she hersell 
did not believe it, but like a good child ahe 
obeyed her parents and took the medicine. 
When I left home she was in good health, and 
I have heard from her since and she is still in 
good health. They have a way to fix you to 
make you love any one when you don t want 
to I know a woman who loved a man at 
home, and this mau used to treat her very 
coolly. So she said sho intended to have bun, 
if money would get him, so sho went to an 
old woman and told her about this man, and 
how Bhe loved him, and that she would pay 
her any amount of money to fix him in way to 
make him love her. So this old woman told 
her to bring her one of her own underskirts 
that she could let it be buried in a place where 
he could step over it, and she had a lock of 
his hair; so she did have it put just where 
he would step over it, and he commenced to 
love her after a month or so. He got so hs 
could not stay away from her, and they were 
married just before I left home. Then there 
is another thing that the people believe in, 
our poor ignorant race, and that is tcUch na- 
il When 'they can't sleep at night they 
imagine that something heavy is on their 
bed, then they will go to work and say. Such 
a one would not let me rest last night: she 
came in shape of a cat"-or some other name 
they will, have it. I heard and old wo- 
man tell this story, sho said it was the- truth. 
I will tell you it to you just as sho told it to 
us. Shesaidthat in slavery timo they had an 
old cook, they were all slaves for one family, 
and this old cook was so mean they couW 
hardly get along with her, and she could 
speak to her mistress any way Bhe wantcu 
toTwhcn others would bo whipped for so do- 
ing One day, one of the servants said some- 
thing to he* and she replied " You shnn t 
sleep any to-night I After they had all gone 
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Dp stain, about nine o'clock, this old 
came out of her room. Sbe was in such a 
hurry to leave that she forgot to fix her 
things in ber room, and she left her door 
open. They always go out through the chim- . 
ney so as to go over the top of the house. Bo I adding only enough 

•when she had gone, they went into ber room comfortable for the hands; use soap on the 
to sec what she did before going. They found most soiled, and rub on the board, or through 
her skin on the hearth where she had skinned a washing-machine ; do not boil the clothes 
herself, so she could be limber. They took have a tuo partly full of boiling-hot borai : wa- 
it and filled it with salt and pepper, so when | ter, in which to put the clothes l hat have been 
sbe came home she could not get in her skin, 



because it burnt her, so she had to get into 
bed and stay there. Next morning, when her 
mistress went into the room to see her, it 
frightened her so to see her in that condition 
that she sent for the master. He asked her 
about it and she had to tell him. 80 they 
tarred and feathered her and burnt her to 
death. This is all I have time to tell you 
about. You can judge from this how ignor- 
ant they are to believe in such things. 



THE SPABBOW. 

A sparrow lighted chirping on a spray 
Close to my window, as I knelt in prayer, 
Bowed by a heavy load of anxious care ; 
The morn was bitter, but the bird was gay, 
And seemed by cheery look and chirp to 
say, — 

11 What though the snow conceals my wont- 
ed fare,' ? 
Nor have I barn or storehouse anywhere, 
Yet I trust Heaven e'en on a winter's day." 
That little bird came like a winged text, 
buttering from out God's Word to soothe 
my breast: 

What though my life with wintry cares be 
vcxt ! 

On a kind Father's watchful love I rest; 
He meets' this moment's need. I leave the next. 
And, always trusting, shall be always blest! 

— Rev. Richard Wilton 



rubbed ; let them remain in the 1 
ter until you are ready to rinse 
quarter to a half hour will do 
water, without borax, 
f any blueing. Borax 
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OATMEAL AND C HACKED WHEAT. 

K.TOOD. 



Since I wrote lost, we have been using free- 
ly of oatmeal and cracked wheat, and we do 
most heartily endorse them as wholesome 
food. In oatmeal are found the materials for 
the growth of the muscles, the bones, and 
the sustenance of the brain and nerves. We 
use the oatmeal made into mush or porridge, 
eaten either hot or cold, with butter and su- 
gar, or with cream and sugar, if preferred. 
Bow to cook them 1 Well, put a pint of oat- 
meal to soak in warm water a few hours before 
cooking It, just water enough to cover it, 
then pour this mixture into boiling water, a 
little at a time, with a good pinch of salt, and 
let it cook slowly, same as a cornmeat hasty 
pudding, for half an hour or longer. To make 
a pudding of it, take eggs, milk, sugar, rai- 
sins and cinnamon, the same as for other pud- 
dings. If a heartier dish is desired than ei- 
ther of the ways in 
cooking it with tb 

been bolted, skimming off the fat, and thus | most g tatl 
adding the relish of the meat; Or, soup can 
be made by cooking meat until very tender, 
removing it from the bones and chopping it j 
up finely and cooking it in with the oatmeal, j 

When eaten by the invalid, it is well to have 
it thin like gruel, served with sugar and milk, j 
or cream if desirable. 



tag for a family of six or eight persons : "First, I fully declared under oath ; and false swearing is 
haVo plenty of boiling water; to every boiler- j severely punished. The nccuscr must face the 
ful add from two to three tablespoon fuls of j accused speedily in open court: no private 
pulverized borax; use some of the borax wa- trials can occur: the accused is regarded as 
ter from the boiler for every tubful of clothes, , innocent, until proven guilty, and the proof 
adding only enough cold water to make it must be plain enough to convince twelve 
impartial men: no witness ngainstthe accused 
enn testify more than he bum, no hearsay ev- 
idence being admissable: the accused is enti- 
tled to have legal aid furnished him by the 
State, if too poor to pay for it ; and every 
doubt, if any exist, is to be cast in his favor # 
To trace, step by step, how these rights have 
been secured to us, would be to write the 
history of Anglo Saxon freedom, of the Magna 
Charts, the Bill of Rights, the publicity of 
courts and the accusatorial form of trial. 
Such is not the object of these papers ; but 
1 say, that these rights as enumera- 
ted do exist, and what greater ones could a 
citizen ask f 

Having thus hastily sketched a citizen's 
right to the liberty of his body, we next 
come to his more intangible, but equally 
guarded liberty of -mind. No despotism can 
he strong enough to curtail a man's right to 
fflini ; but as before stated, a right is no right 
without the power to enforce that right; and 
what does it avail a man to think, if the 
State forbids him to express his thoughts ! In 
this country a man not only hos the right to 
think, but to express his thoughts orally or 
through the press; and there is no limit to 
this right, except the limitation involved in 
liberty itself. Mark this distinction, the 
United States gives every man liberty, nc 
man license. Any man can say or publish 
what he pleases, and the State-will protect 
him, so long as bis words are sucb, that 
they would not injure him if uttered by 
otber. In despotisms the government says 
what shall and what shall not be print- 
ed: but with us, a man may publish whot 
he likes, and the law, which is but the writ- 
ten wish of the people, will protect him in thi 
use of the right, and punish him for its abuse. 
It has been noticeable in all ages, that as met 
cesse to be self-governed, they demand license 
for themselves, and slavery in some degree for 
others. The history of this country is full of 
examples of this tendency of mankind. When 
the Puritans crossed the seas, they claimed to 
be in search of religious liberty: yet scarcely 
had they landed, than it was evident that their 
idea of "liberty, was freedom for other men to 
think as they did. Less than twenty years 
ago to express snti-slavery sentiments in some 
parts of the Union meant an invitation to 
leuve that section of the country forthwith, 
and the invitation was sometimes accompa- 
nied with a feuther coat more picturesque than 
comfortable. These examples are introduced 
simply to point this truth ; viz., that large lib- 
erty can only exist in communities where every 
individual recognizes that his neighbor has 
the same rights as himself, :tnd that the secu- 
rity of both can only be maintained by the 
mutual respect of both. The right Co 
worship God in this country, as every indi- 
vidual sees tit, is one of the grandest rights 
that we enjoy: every man can worship as 
fittest to himself, and the State will up- 
of worship 



very lit- 

the texture of the Snest linen, and for infants' 
clothes or flannels it is the ouly thing that can 
be used with perfect safety. If stockings or 
socks arc badly stained, they might be boiled 
in borax water for a few minutes only — too 
much boiling makes clothes yellow. Borax 
acts slowly but surely. The improvement in 
clothes wnshed after this direction will be no- 
ticed nftcr the second or third trial, often af- 
ter the first. Add a tcaspoonful of twrax to 
every quart of starch— it will keep the starch 
from sticking and add to the polish.— .Ez. 



RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS. II. 

"LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PVRfUIT 
OF HAPPINESS.- 

"Familiarity breeds contempt" in political 
ns well as social matters ; and no man, with 
eyes in his head, can fail to sec, every day of 
his life, many citizens thoughtlessly trifling 
with rights which are priceless in themselves, 
and which have cost tons of blood and mil- 
lions of treasure. This thoughtlessness arises 
pnrtly from ignorance, and partly from the 
fact, that we have liccome so accustomed to 
the enjoyment of these rights, that we regard 
them more as parts of our nature, than as 
something earned or inherited. 

The foremost right of every citizen is 
his right to his life; for it. he will sac- 
rifice all other rights, indeed all else that 
he has. A right without the poweT to enforce 
the right is no right at all : and if n man's right 
to his life lies only in his physical power to 
defend it, the community in which he lives 
is a barbarism. In more civilized socie- 
ties, the tenure of life is more guarded ; but 
ouly in the highest spheres of civilization is 
life regarded ss the most sacred possession of 
man. Indeed it may be laid down as an ax- 
iom, that the aacredness of human life is an 
exact measure of a nations civilization. 

In this country a man's right to his life is 
most carefully guarded : not only is he pro. 
tected from the violence of his fellow-men, 
bur also from the violence of the State itself: 
and nowhere in the world is a man's life declar- 
ed forfeited for fewer crimes, than in the most 
self-governed States of this Union. Not only 



the Board, William Coppinger. Esq., corres- 
ponding secretary of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, was present from Washington, 
D. C, and furnished for examination the nu- 
merous letters from freedmen, received since 
January 1st., earnestly asking for aid to reach 
Liberia. In most cases a portion of the ex- 
pense of passage could be paid, and in some 
cases one-half. The applications come from 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania. Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi. Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. The applications coming within two 
months, from twelve 8tate», and from persons 
laiming to represent more than 50,000 freed- 
men, manifest a deep and wide-spread desire 
to reach the fatherland and there build up a 
Republic of Liberia, which closely resembles 
the United States in Constitution, laws, lan 
guage and religion. 

It was unanimously voted to authorize the 
American Colonization Society to send fifty . 
emigrants, to be selected by Wm Coppinger, 
Esq., at the expense of the Pennsylvania Colon- 
ization Society. The expedition will leave 
on the 1st of M-jy and locate at the flourishing 
settlement of Brewerville. named in honor of 
the late Charles Brewer, Esq., of Pitb-burgh, 
by whose generosity many emigrants have 
been enabled to reach Liberia. 

Resolutions were passed complimentary to 
William Coppinger, Esq., who has been en- 
gaged in colonization work for forty years. 
The President, Hon. Eli K. Price, was one of 
the founders of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
8ociety, in 1826, fifty-two years ago. Robert 
B. Davidson, Esq., a Vice-President of the 
8ociety, was also present, who has been ac- 
tively engaged in the work for over forty 
years, and also Edward J. Morris, Esq., who 
has visited Liberia and given a great impetus 
to the culture of coffee. 



DOIHQ FOB JESUS. 



The fin 
for us. 



why we Bhould be \ 
because he has done so much 



is a man warranted in using all his strength 
to preserve his life, but in addition can call 
to his aid the entire force of the State. 

Even treason is no longer necessarily pun- 
ished with death : a court has the power 



The second, because of the honor of doing 
for him. 

. The third, because of the pleasure. • -T 

The fourth, because of the profit of doing 
for him. 

In making our offering or rendering our 
service to Jesus, it is very sweet to think that 
he is pleased with what we are doing, and i» 
saying to us, 'Ye have done it unto me,* 
Blessed Jesus, accept all our services and our 
'offerings I And give us grace that 1 whatever 

do we may do it unto tbee f If we do this, * 
_j dear children, we shall live useful, happv 
lives, and at lust we shall receive an abundai 
reward from Jesus in heaven.— Great Pilot. 



hold him, so long as his f< 

tioned it can be made b, Toh'ang a man convicted oftreason,- but is per^ I BUcl V « Priced ''y another^ would 
,.,erin which meat kZ| milt J to ^ ^imprison «„ Jin | ^S^A^^S^ 
from him for his having wilfully taken auot 



So accustomed are we to the enjoyment of 



Cracked wiibat.— 1 cook it always one 
way. It is apt to burn, and for tins reason I 
pat it in a tittle tin pail, aqd set the puil into 
a kettle of boiling water; cover closely, and 

let it boil half or three-quarters of an hour^ I a ^ ^ lQ fcry ^ dcfi£e ^ ig Uk? tr] 



other man can prevent him. But the full exer- 
cise of these rights only occurs in those com- 
munities where citizens recognize the fact that 
l " UJ T^VrT I they are part of the ruled as well as of the rulers, 
this right to our bves, that we pay little heed l ™/ that P th owc every ()ther man certain du- 
to it. But a keener appreciation of this right ™ " * . / tl 
would prevail if the State became too weak 1 *«• as wcl f« tliat eTer > other man ° W68 tbem 

. ..„..,„„,;„„ b „a r n ».^ i certain ngnts. 

' great right of liberty 
treated by most 



to offer the protection it now does, and forced 
us, as it were, to carry our lives in our hands. 

Next to his lifo, the dearest right of an 
American citizen is his liberty of body and 
mind. The idea of liberty has never yet been 
accurately formulated in words: indeed for 



■•oak it previously, the 
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; into trailing wate 
In a family of little children these two dish- 
es are almost indispensable, and especially 
where the little ones, through inheritance, 
will be likely to lose their teeth while young. 
Sometimes the bony structure of children is 
little better than chalk. In this case, oatmeal 
and cracked wheat should be articles of daily 
food. They should learn to like them, if on- 
ly from a sense of justice due their mortal 
frames. — Exchange. 



A "Relieved Mother" writes to the Chicago 
Tribune to tell another mother how to relieve 
this really distressing pain: "When one of 
the small fry makes night hideous with 
the cry of 'leg ache.' let her rise, wring a 
common towel out of cool water, wrap it 
around the offending member its whole 
length, and instantly cover it with flan- 
nel. A flannel skirt is usually the most con- 
venient article, and should be thoroughly 
wrapped around and pinned, or tied to its 
place. The mother can then return to her 
bed, and the patient— after one gasp— will 
howl no more." 



The qui 



llTHTS ON WASHING. 

est and best way to do the wash- 



i define the infinite. To do 



ctly < 



pleases is not liberty ; it is license : to do ex- 
actly as another pleases is not liberty, it is 
slavery : yet between these two, the idea of 
true liberty lies. Perhaps for the purposes of 
papers the following, far from complete 
definition will answer. Liberty is a citizen's 
power to do all things, which if done by an- 
other to him would not injure him. 

Impossible as it is to accurately express the 
idea of liberty in words; the fact is beyond 
question, that the very idea of liberty involves 
the idea of restraint: for liberty is a power, 
and like all other powers must be limited before 
it becomes useful. A bnrrel of water converted 
into steam may pass off into the atmosphere as 
useless vapor: but confined witbin the walls 
of a boiler, it becomes an active tiving force ; 
a force of incalculable benefit to those who 
know how to use it; a source of terrible dan- 
ger to those who are ignorant of its proper- 
ties. 

The freedom of an American citizen, 
consists in his liberty of body and mind. The 
State offers the citizen the same right to the 
free use of his body, as it does to bis life ; and 
cannot seize that body unless some specific net 
has been done by tbat body, which if done to 
it by another would have injured it. Before a 
citizen can lie deprived of the liberty of his 
body, the wrong done by that body must be 



: [ : - he air they 

breathe : they notice it only when deprived of 
it. Teachers and leaders of the peopli 
the pulpit and out, Bhould never weary urging 
the performance of those duties, on the doing 
of which this right depends ; for unless every 
citizen docs his part to the State,* the Slate 
cannot do its part to the citizen. When we 
hear of these rights being impaired in parts 
of the country, we may know that some citi- 
zens have neglected their duties. This right, 
and others belong to us now, but it rests with 
ourselves if we keep them or squander them. 
To keep them we must be ever on the alert, 
and leave undone no action that would tend 
„ strengthen us in their possession. Beyond 
peradventure tho ballot is the most powerful 
outward means of keeping these rights and 
will be the subject of the next paper. 

T. T. Bryce. 



Hold On — Hold on to your tongne when 
you are just ready to swear, 'or to speak harsh- 
ly, or use any improper word. 

Hold on to your band when you are about 
to strike, or do any wrong. 

nold on to your feet w hen yon are on the 
point of kicking, or running away from your 
study, or pursuing the path of error, shame or , 
crime. 

Hold on to your temper when you are an- 
gry, excited, or imposed upon, or others are 1 an- 
gry about yoo. 

Hold oh to your good name at all times, for 
it is much more valuable to you than gold, 
high places, or fsshionable attire. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you 
well, and do you good throughout eternity. 



AFBIOAS 00L0NIZATI0H. 

A NEW EXPEDITION TO LIBERIA. 

An important meeting of the Board of Man- 
ogcrsof the Pennsylvania Colonization Society 
was held March 12th, at the Society's of- 
fice. Hon. Eli K. Price, President of the 
Society, was in the chair, and the Rev. J. W. 
Dulles, D. D., Recording Secretary. William 
V. Pettit, Esq., Vice President of the Society 
and Chairman of the Committee on Emigra- 
tion, reported that about forty letters, with 
applications from large numbers of freedmen, 
had been examined. By special invitation of 



The death of ex-Senator Benjamin F. Wade 
adds one more to the number of old abolition- 
ists who have laid down their arms after see- 
ing the accomplishment of the aims and 
dreams of a life-time. That accomplishment 
was bo sudden and an look ed for that it is but 
human nature that these valiant old warriors 
should sometimes fail to believe that it haa 
come, and hold on to their weapons till re- 
lieved of them by death . Mr. Wade vigor- 
ously resisted President Lincoln's method of 
reconstruction and amnesty, as he opposed 
President Hayes' Southern policy, "greatly 
fearing," as he wrote last summer before the 
election in Ohio, "that this policy, under col- 
or of what is called 'local self-government, 1 is 
but an ignominious surrender of the principles 
of nationality for which our armies fought, and 
for which thousands upon thousands of brave 
men died, and without which the war was & 
failure and our boasted government a myth." 
The question between Mr. Wade and the re- 
constructing administrations is of course only 
one of the proper time for adopting their pol- 
icy, a question only to be decided by experi- 
ment, and that experiment never to be tried 
without temporary friction and confusion. It 
is doubtful whether to these veterans the 

E roper time for trying it wonld ever seem to 
nve arrived. Senator Wade was always one 
of the most valiant of them, and his outspok- 
en, fearless adherence to bis opinions won 
him the respect of even the bitterest of his an- 
tagonists. 



His enmity to slavery marked hiB whole 
Dolitical career and inspired hia best ef- 
iorts. Some of bis most brilliant speeches 
were made during the NehraskabiH debate in 
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Hi« enmity to slavery marked his whole 
political career and inspired his best ef- 
forts. Some of bis most brilliant speeches 
were made during the Nebraska bill debate in 
1864 airainst the proposition to ignore the Mis- 
aonri Compromise and admit slavery into the 
Territory. At the breaking out of the Civil 
war, he was appointed a member of tho joint 
committee of congress on the conduct of the 
of the war. In this capacity he always favor- 
ed the most vigorous measures, especially the 
confiscation bill, and the bill abolishing slav- 
ery in all the Territories. At tho death of 
President Lincoln in 1865, in his iweition of 
president pro Urn. of the Senate, lie became 
acting Vice-President of the United States. 
In 1867 he was again mde IVidrat of 
the Senate, and held the/posilwn till 1860, 
the close of his term. (In 1871 he was 
appointed by President Grant on a com- 
mission to visit Santo Domingo and re- 
port upon the policy of annexation. Since 
then he has retired from official life but with- 
out losing his active interest in political af- 
fairs, and his last illness is attribnte.1 to the 
anxieties and fatigue attending the Cincinnati 
convention of 1876. 

Senator Wade was a self-made man, »nn ot 
an ex-soldier of the Revolution, and worked 
his own way through school and up to the 
bar. He held successively the offices of .rus- 
tics of the Peace, Prosecuting Attorney, Mate 
Senator and Presiding Judge of the Third Ju- 
dicial District of Ohio. In 1851 be IM sent 
to the United State Senate, anil win u promi 
nent member of it for three terms. He due 
at his home in Jefferson. Ohio, at the age of 
aeventy-eight.-' 



The Auditor or PuMlo Accounts <>t h- slate of Vlr- ! 
glnla reports that t'-e flnanclnl eoinlitleii ... the » o mm _°a 



its reports that t'-e finincint .-iiinituu.n.i v.—"..-- 
Mtthfitnilr deplorable. Norn ne>- l.c..mlnit •• from 
xoa all psym-uU Mne ma.lelu coupon. i which ar- 
percent d «coin.t ll.«i.f. ther- nr.. Lot %■■ in tl-e 
Treasury. Ill l no moneV can he b rrowetl or pmiactedj 
an.l that lie cannot run the State (i'er.r 
longer. The asylums are behlt 
account He has 



«or 



account tie »v ...o— .™ ~. 

members. ISwW are due 
reruse rurther loans He so » ~ « . — ~- -• 
arolded ir ihe General Assembly will pr-.vu e th 
license lax be paid In nion-v only. <>f .he « 1.W ••> 
ancc ot taxee tx-n due. tor the laetfuical year, th 
now ready nearly eneuxh coupons u. ab-nrb », 
Jul* 1st next. Soon.oo more or them wlU maliue. ... 
the House, various pronoslt loan were sub. nlu.u MtMj 
to a solution of the public debt .(iie-teei ■ >i. ■ ; %, lias, 
wa.the_appolntmeut of a ^mmr™ on com. MUg or he 



.„ rand oth-r eui'e .»uu»'» "j *" ■ i 

cre.lltoo.ln order to adjust the .leh- .\u aeiea! as. 
y-tbeen taken on any of the pmuasiti >■ * 1 1 .>-.-. i li . 
ly Ihe committee adopted a repor ■•<.;*' »• 

the Au.tlUir'Bsujtizetrtlon. recconim lie^'hal t ... 

eral Assembly pa?« a law for the COll-Son of li-'enss 
taxes. Including revenue, from the Moffat rcgi ter, 1.. 
money to the exclusion of coupons 

Et-acnoss for city and towo ouicera in New York 
•tali, Mch. 6th, showed marked Republican victories. 

A Bit,', has been reported lu the House. authorizl"K 
the equipment of a p >lar expedition on the plan of a 
colony, and appropriating 15U.O0O for tha' purpose 



are officials 



Sliu, soldiers be allowed to play ea'ds I In lh 
French and German armies card-playing has been « 
oouraxed on the grounds that. like domino,-, it is .. 
Surcfof innocent Injovment, and that It train, the 
soldier's mind 10 act quickly and to be habituated 
ludden changes of plan. The Dlrector-Oeneral of M 
airy Education In the British Army has prepar-d , 



exhaustive report on the subject. He thinks that 
dOt proper control card, have their uses ia t lei. I 
but & constrained to admit that their Introduction I 
driven out the cheas-table and draughl-board. 



following -tallstto..' which he claims' show corrertly tl"' 

made 1.1100 O00 gallons "f liquor; »-.w there i- " " « ;lr«- 
tUlery or brewery In Maine. In MHO there were sold by 
2 TOO taverns. hotel, and saloons .10^.0.00 »,,rth of 
Ikiuors orHiitoeach Inhabitant. In IS77 the aggri-gote 
sales of isTTtown agencies war- !»".»«. ..r 
cenl.t.each inhahltsnt Includinc ;c andesLn- s ,1.- 
the highest total for the year claimed N $ulnl> «... or sjt 
for each Inhabitant. In 1*31 




IOTEIi. 
H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 



r Qfty annually 



Ex-Qoverror Dingley claima, also, ...... 

perism have been great y reduced in the 
does not give the exact statistic. 



Tax rusxBAL of ex--'enator Wade wa* largely — 
tended on the 5th. at Jeltenean. Ohio. His grave II close 
by that of Hon. Joshua K. Qlddlngs. 

Ths N. Y. Trass Is about to publish a suppl-ment 
In Spani.h. for dlstribuUon In the SpanlihAuieriean 
Provinces, to irpread information as to American mar- 
kets and extend our trade with .hose countries. 

A C bfoxu. County (Ga ) negro farmer rnl ed last 
ve.r seventeen bale, of cotton and thirteen r,u..l--.l 
bushels of com on nine acres of land, bis crab help be- 



•early completed, are filled with mnchinery. It - 111 atld 
ionw I.W0 splndlee and 450 looms to the above dgures 
Inth. course of a tew month. It Is safe to say that there 
ill be 7.4O0 spindles and 1,830 looms In active. psMtsMa 
- - besides other factories In process of con- 



that city and l*MtsUclpbtu lo llaltlinorc 

The tlrlvea in the vicinity- an- tlell^ln Inl. the llitmpie 
ttooal Military Home. National Om.-terv. and t o- '«»•> 
■liun-ltcs In 111" country, arc all within the limits 01 into 
The climulo during tho year Is nnatirpaeeril loi mI» 

Or the Otl-'l 10 -. ears. :i- taken ll' Hie nates (.1 the Me: 

.f G0= -A" tor Sun.tntr; 70°, K°. 46». lot Aulntnn; ti' 

ho Spring u.o,,lU,.. -open' for guest, all the year. 



day. SI7.30 per wea.k anil upwards, according to local 

il elegantly furnished. Is situated upon the bench I 
inn' for tin 7 various .trainers that looeli at old Point t nnilort. It 
.1 oomlnlon _suwn«W|. Comimnyjro^ 



tlld nay Line. 
.1 School, tile Na- 
i of the oldest 



„L, . _ _ l TALBOTT & SONS, 

HARPER'S PERIODICALS isikkk Mkiiie Wbrks. 

Richmond* Vrt„ 
Munf's of 
A.I.CMWtlt'S fAIHT IHrMT- 
EO TUIIISt WATU WHEUS, COM 
AND WHEAT MlltS, GEARING, Hill 
MKHINERT, AC. AISO, ESOISES, 
BOILERS, SAW MIL LS, CASTKOS, 

ronoiiet, ac 



Tax Rev M. W. Taylor, a colored man. and a cl ver 
Methodist Eptscops' clergyman of Cincinnati. pre»;hed 
tSro^otter day on tf - death ot the Pope and the 
SSk o? the Csthollc Church ln,behaK of the colored 
iSJli. He declare I that Plus IX. began for the eat. 
- oJed race a movement caknilaMd to excite profound 

tSSS!a&> ISorfesa sue.. "When freedotn 
™ proclaimed Woor race, " added Mr, Taylor. 
^Jhe "popTordsred Archbishop (now Cardinal) «an- 
rdiV wWect three hundred of the best and bright- 
est co ored youths he could find and place them 
to tS. beat allege In the world, for tile purpoje 
of preparing them to lift up our race (rom i the 
deptt oYlgaorance and degradation to wh 6h slavery 
S5 ptangS u. And to help on this work he adde. to 
-■-sTatorroro the revenues or the. jh""* JgJ 



, were abuTtn raise twenty b»g^ of cot- 

ton on a two-acre patch, wiUi a little grocery sto. e In 
the centre. 

Tex city of Atlanta. Qa., experienced. Msrch loth 
the severest tor -ado ever known there. The Episcopal 
Church flll-d with worshiper, was crumbled to sliape- 
teSs ruins, the people havmg Just time to throw thetu- 
SS under tne siat^ as the minister shouted to them 
to do BvthL, prompt action all but eighteen were 
protected from the falling timber, and. strange to say, 
even the»e e«i.ped .Lath. The Cllv Hah w^ unroofed 
and great damage done t . man}- stores and private 
houses. 

Tbs Sea-Rhore Cott .go. a large hulldlng about on* 
mile north of l^ing Uranch. N. J., on the «ea-»hore. has 

'.Taadmn^ 

ortjMbUcatlon hou-e. Mr. "etthar Harp«\«tlie 
originator of Ihe enterprise, sn.l It Is sa W that fhe will 
have tho entire supervision of Ihe establishment. 

Txm »e»el p. rchas d by the tollmen compare the 
Liberia Exodus Association In Charleston, ft ClVreach- 
ed thatcl.y «n Msrch 19. In fourteen d.ysfremWuw 
The Azor Is describ-d ss an exceedingly neat-look.ng 
- -■" bond, and of so ton. burden. 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good anil not 
evil all the days of its life — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country — Loultoillt! 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion.— Boston Traveller. 
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TEBM8 FOE 1877. 

, taran'j Maoamhe, One Year. :. M <*> 
HAHrEn'a Whkkxt, One Tear. ... 4 00 
Hahtkr'b Bazab, One Year. ... 4 0B 



the sutmtUilten from the revenues or the 
auent and hberal contributions from his 
means. The Slaters or Charity have igone ...... 

Ituoktownsand the Five Poinu. and have accomplish 
ed wonders la the work or elevating our race 
ooght to proclaim on the wings oj the wind that we 
know .hesethtoirsandap. reclate them. -And then let 
Know »£J^ tb «i; ihren '' com „, OI ,,i., 1 s they may-the 
ruude from us by banishing among them the 
I th.texlsta toward the black man." 



cras^"fuu^cllpp-.'r balld and of 40* tons burden, 
with nineteen berth, for cabin pss.et.gers, end 140 
dnubleherths for rteersge pas-engers A beautmu 
Llberian flag was presenu.d to Ihe IJherlan Joint Stock 
steamshlpCompany by Anne E Thompson. 

meeting or colored men Interested In the 



meeting or coloreo men inieresve-i m *« u ,'"-^r 
it to organize a colony for their race In the West 
. .. .,.._„,.. . u-~o. o* --,1 n,.anieM were 



praJuiScc 



taken to promoie mu. ,.,.jev., • ■•■ j 

Mla-rlsn scheme of emigration now in progress in 
Sontlaa-u States. 



ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

man sent ror 20 cli. Convnsscni who wlA torois 
StSnttm will please address the Publishers. 
T. t-lWOOD Hi!* DAVIS * Co.. Phllsdelpbla. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

\- McSlxu. Invites attention of the public cenerally 
,'li'is Ian:,- and carefully selected .lock of Boota.^nd 

Bost Olt y-xctaaaclo worlx., 

which I will se'l at and below cost All other IJ*xls lj 
o.y store will be sold lower than ever, in consideratioa 
nf'the imie. Please give mo a call and see for your- 
selves Ladles' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA. 

Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wantt.fl Evorywhere ! 

Send for Oirottlars, or Call at 

Office, 689 Broadway, N. Y. 



J 

SEWS OF THE M0BTH. 

roitEioN. 

Sbscbi, the famous Italian astronomer, died aTttome, 
Feb. Stub, In his sixtieth year. 

Tbs TaxiTT of peace betwoe; lius-la and Turkey 
hss heen signed Russia has abandoned her claim on 
th? B^!ga?lSraod Itoptian tribute, the latter to the 
SustacUon of alalilana, to whom It waa pledged to pay 
t£^£otEX M Turkey Or^ enthuslsiim 
prevailed at St. Peiersburgh. The Indemn ty will , prin- 
r, ° .Trisl i„ ,h. form of territory in Asia, including 



I Tub United State. Treasurer yesterday ( March »*) 
cm.me.ev1 the payment of the second dividend. 10 per 
eena. i.. Hied l^sltors In th- 1st- Fr-edmen Bank . 
The sums v.rieu from ten cent, upward, and boih yr£ 

| teola. slid to day crowds of colored persons ^ % 

I lug in and coining out of the cash-room. rb» work of 

i of payment will be 



JAMES M. 



r until 



Pops Lnoxlll was crowned In the ststlne Chapel In 
Borne, March «rd- 
Ioe on the Hudson, brassing up March 9rd - 
OoMFLIBSVTAar telegrams exchanged betwe^snth. 
Csar and the Sultan on the occasion of th« antUversary 
cJ^eCaar's accession. Austria Is dissstislted with the 
niico^egMlatlonl and wants Bosnia and Betxego- 
Ttalf iiongrei. oT th. Pow.™ wul PJ[ol^n»et« 
BeVun. Tho polltcal outlook In Eurorsjbrlghtans. IJes- 
ZtwSMl Rnlrua are promised the same reforms which 
^ntedaS wBoinut ud ^ereegorins, but this will not 
ia^yQieece, which wanU to recover her provinces. 

POLITICAL. 

Ths Custom returns at Hew Torkshow .a large In- 
ti\re?huVdred%rcent. since "the Centennial Exhlbl- 



Many thousanils of dollars have been spent In dis- 
tributing, /r-e o' c/ioro-. -'nmple Bbltles of.Boscuxa s 
; a . S', lire to all ports, ,f this country, to those suf 
terlng from Coughs. Asthma. Hemorrliages, Consump- 
tion, and other Throat anil Lung niseases, that tho at- 
, lit satisfy themselve. that tills remedy would 
save them fpun these fatal disenwss No Berson has 
■ed this medicine without getting Immediate re- 

*m\ the voic«3 of t.v.ru.un.ptloii LDinlngfrom tlu-ir 
tliftt will uot try it. If you Mm, it li your own 
•"'oj, you can go to your Drupglrt anil tf«ttt Sample 
- ' *10 centi ano* Irv (t; three done* will i-eli^ve 
HfKuIflr k1z»* only ft- ntn 

BOSCHEE'8 GERMAN SYRUP 

can now be purchased rlftht at home. It U the mo»t sue- 
cej^prtp^oneverintnKluced t.> our peopK-. It 
worltalilte a charm In all caw» of toiiMiiiTii-t : 



{arociaeoa to rORBW. * bott.) 
MAIIMtTIMM' »H«T, IMFOIItl *» lUltl II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardware and Mesnhanio.' Tools, 

BELTINC, PACKING, OILS A WASTE, | 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

rtrnsa GoodB, efce.. one, | 

No. 5 Market Square. Nor folk Va. 




Thccsiorlck A. Wlllinmit Win. C. Dioksoa 

T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

C©MMtSSt©K WERCHAMTS, 

A 4 Kounoko Squure, Norfulk. Vti. 6-t 




TTaluable invention. 

_' =J THE WORLD RENOWNED 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

i- teaanchio In ctciual to a Chronometer Watch, and 



FREE 




PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS! 

The Hew lork Enamel Paint »1» not only beautify voor luUdiaip. . 
but preserve them. | 

T. r m r^T 8 v." u rrcorof -sent ^ 

white «» wol! as colors, has no superior (or outsido or ins.de work. 
Bust of referenco. givon. ^ddr^ ^ £ 

178 PKIJfCE ST., Jfew York. 

I 




in workmanship Is equal to a Chronorrietor Watch, and 
as elei^ntl. finished as a first-class Piano. It .received 
'he hlihest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
3Wons IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
Machines Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
™LSON MACHINES wld in the United I States than 
he combined sales of all the others. "The WILSON 

WtTOTPAicSK 

OS (WILSON SEWINfiHf" 

1827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New O 

Cor. State & Madison Sttt., ChlcaBfQ. Ills.; and Sj 
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INDIAN VISITORS. 

The number of Indians in the United 
States in now, according to the latest offi- 
cial estimates, about 275,000. A little over 
a fifth of these are supported by government 
The tribes in the Indian Territory are gen- 
erally well off and have their own schools, 
churches courts and legislatures. A lady 
who has lived among them, the wife of a 
United States officer, reports the curious fact 
that of the present generation of young peo- 
ple, the women are decidedly in advance of 
the men in their appreciation and degree of 
education and civilization — a sad difference, 
but not as disastrous for their future ss the 
reverse : would be. 

A bill to allow the civilized tribes of the 
Territory to elect a delegate to Congress has 
been introduced into the House this_ winter. 
The report shows that it costs the Indii 
over $60,000 a year to send 
Washington, every tribe sending 
six. One delegate for all with the 



that hunting be discouraged ; that proper 
tribunals of justice be established; that 
schools be introduced and attention be made 
compulsory; that fanners be employed to 
teach Indiana agriculture, and that Indian la- 
bor be employed on all reservations. 



CONGRESS AND PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

When the iate civil war was beginning, 
Alexander II. Stephens, in a powerful speech, 
warned the people of Georgia of the inevitable 
horrors of the struggle. A little later, as Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, Mr. Stephens 
made another speech, declaring that its gov- 
ernment was established on the corner-stone 
of slavery. A few days since, in the presence 
of both Houses, and as a Representative from 
Georgia, Mr. Stephens, on behalf of the House 
of Representatives, spoke at the reception by 
Congress of Carpenter's picturt of the signing 
of the proclamation of emancipation. The 
picture contains portraits of President Lin- 



that we recall from any Southern man, and it 
is a singular vindication of the deep earnest- 
ness of Lincoln's solemn words in speaking of 
the Southerners that Mr. Stephens should say 
that he knew tbl.t in Mr. Lincoln's heart there 
was malice toward none, and ch.irity for all. 
What he says brings out again and strongly 
the "providential" character of Abraham 
Lincoln. The country might well believe it- 
self to be the peculiar object of Divine favor 
which in its hour of extremity found that it 
had choBen such a man to be its leader. The 
great act of emancipation, which, as General 
Garfield truly stated in his admirable.«peech, 
was passionately demanded by a powerful pub- 
lic opinion before it was approved by the Pres- 
ident, seems to have proceeded from him more 
fitly than from any man then living, or from 
any other President since Washington. 

Whatever incident vividly recalls the truly 
great men in a nation's history is a public ben- 
efit, and this simple ceremony of receiving the 
the memorial picture, by uniting the voices of 
a brave Union soldier and of the Vice-Presi- 



sonnd-hcaded statesmen in both the countries 
which were parties to the award. The undis- 
bursed money surely belongs to England, if 
claimB direct or indirect do not come forward 
to exhsust it. It hss been suggested that the 
United States, after proper legislation by Con- 
gress, should say to England, "Here is the 
money unclaimed : will you enter into nego- 
tiations by the proper channel for the appli- 
cation of it to the good of those who had the 
most at stake to lose by the piracy of the Ala- 
bama, and who have come to the surface of 
the turbulent waters of the Rebellion as the 
most in need of help f The United States 
Government wishes to be generous, and just: 
just in returning the unclaimed portion of the 
award, and generous in proposing that it be 
used for those who would have been the great- 
eat losers had the cause triumphed, for which 
the Alabama was run out of British waters, i. 
e., the whole people of the late Slave States." 
It is for abler minds than ours to indicate the 
fit steps to reach so desirable a result. But 
two things seem to be indispensably prelimi- 




of the floor of Congress would give them 
much more influence, at a far less expense. 

It is the policy of the Government to collect 
the Indian tribes as. far as possible in one ter- 
ritory. Many of them, do not wish to leave 
their western hunting grounds, and many del- 
egations are sent to confer with the Great 
Father at Washington— as they call the Pres- 
ident—upon their claims and grievances. Our 
picture, from Harper's Weekly, represents one 
of those delegations, literally, in full feather. 
The wrongs of the Indians from the United 
States government, in broken treaties and dis- 
regarded rights, make a dark page in his- 
tory, bo does the reverse side— the treachery 
and cruelty of the savage tribes to the settlers 
among them. The Indian question has al- 
ways been a difficult one. We are glad to see 
that President Hayes believes, as President 
Grant did, in maintaining a policy of peace 
toward them as far as possible. TJie Secre- 
tary of the Interior in his last Annual Re- 
port recommends as progress towards civiliz- 
ation, that the Indians be gathered in small- 
er reservations and taught agriculture and 
stock-raising; that small tracts be deeded 
each one, bo that they may have fixed homes ; 



coin and all his cabinet. All but one who _ 
pears in the picture are dead. The room, 
carefully studied from the fact, is remodeled. 
The Union is regenerated and renewed, and it 
is Mr. Stephens who says: " I can say for my- 
self, and for those of my immediate circle of 
acquaintances, and for *the whole Southern 
people, that there is not one who would now 
change the condition of things, resubjugat 
the colored man, or put him in " 
he was in before." Mr. Stephei 
sume to foresee the result of emancipation, nor 
even to say that the act was wise. But he de- 
clared it to be irreversible, and hi* begged that 
sectional strife might end. It iB for him and 
his associates to preach this gospel constantly 
and zealously at home, and to take care that 
sectional hatred of the North is ns vigorously 
reproved at the South by Southern men as a 
similar feeling at the North is reproved by 
Northern men. 

Mr. Stephens spoke of Mr. Lincoln in the 
most cordial tone. He knew him well in Con- 
gress, and honored the simplicity and recti- 
tude of his nature, and felt a pang at his un- 
natural taking off. Hia words are the most 
striking and touching tribute to Mr. Lincoln 



dent of the Confederacy in affectionate rever- 
ence for Lincoln, reminds the country of his 
noble character and of his immeasurable ser- 
vices. As the orators and the occasion vividly 
renewed the recollection of the contest and its 
mighty result, did some mUBing listener, 
thinking of that sore extremity of the nation, 
of the great cost of the sacrifice for its life, 
and of its solemnly pledged faith to repay that 
'dition I cost, doubt for a moment what Abraham Lin- 
did not as- | coin would have said of a proposal to break 
that faith and dishonor the nation t Did he 
doubt that the war President would refuse to 
believe that in the very moment in which both 
friend and foe were proudly praising him, the 
honor of the nation for which he died lay 
trembling in" the balance 1—Harper't Weekly. 
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THE SURPLUS OF THE ALABAMA 
CLAIMS AWARD. * 

The Application of the Genera Aicard Surplut 
to Education in the late Slave States would 
be a beautiful example of compensative charity 
and international comity. Opinions favorable 
to it have been expressed by eminent and 



TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMANITY. 

The undersigned, a corporate body accord- 
ing to the laws of the Dis' rict of Columbia, ap- 
peal to a generous public in behalf of the home 
for friendless women and girls. This charity, 
though not exclusive, designs to afford a home 
for tile class named above, among the 
colored people of the District of Columbia. 
The population of this class numbers nearly 
forty-five thousand . Except a small charity, 
accomodating about one hundred little chil- 
dren and one adult, the other similar institu- 
tions are closed against them. Among this 
class there are hundreds of orphans and desti- 
tute women, for whom no one cares, and who, 
unprotected and untrained, tend to increase 
the numbers who fill our jails and poor-houses. 
It is for these we wish to secure a home, and 
to that end we hope to receive donations in 
Money, Clothing, Furniture, and goods. We 
propose to instruct these women aad g^-ls in 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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every branch of useful industry. Also the 
strictest attention wilt be given to the roorat 
training, which has been so sadly neglccted-V 
Therefore, we earnestly ask the aid and co-op- 
eration of the Christian churches and the gen- 
.ml nnhlie to heln us carrv on this great work. 


clasped them around the other's neck, and 
replied : > 

'>l3on't cry, Bob — don't feet bad! I was 
"ugly and mean, and I was heaving a stone at 
ye when the wagon hit me. If ye'll forgive 
me I'll forgive you, and I'll pray for both o' 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



every branch of useful industry. Also the 
strictest attention will be given to the moral 
training, which has been so sadly neglected. 
Therefore, we earnestly ask the aid and co-op- 
eration of the Christian churches and the gen- 
eral public to help us carry on this great work. 
It is not the work of a few, but of the entire 
community. It is a humanitarian and non sectn- 
rian work. We not only appeal to friends in 
the District, but we apply to all who are in sym- 
pathy with Christian work, as the great major- 
ity of the people who need this charity are 
from the vaious States of the Uuion. 

As one of theMnstrumcntalities of promoting 
this object, we respectfully call attention to 
our National Bazaar, to be held at Tallmadge 
Hall, commencing April 8. 1878, for which we 
solicit material of all kinds, which may be 
left at the residence of Mrs. E. A. DUFFIELI), 
General Managing Agent, No. 11 1 1 I Street, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 

BOARD OV TRUSTEES. 

Hon. R. H. Cain, Mrs. Catherine E. Bond, 
Rev. J. W. Dungco, Mrs. Amanda Hill. Mrs. 
M. A. S. Cary, Bishop John M. Brown, Mrs. 
Mary Watts, Mrs. Maria Hayson, Mrs. E. A. 
Duffield. 



NORFOLK. 

lluu Strut Sunday-School. 

At the regular election of oncers, January 
Oth, 1878, the following persons wore chosen 
to serve the ensuing year: 

J. J. Frazier, Superintendent ; Jordan Wil- 
liams. Assistant Supt. ; Joseph Webb, Libra- 
rian; Thomas H. Brooks, Secretary: Moses 
Grimes, Treasurer; J. B. Towe, Organist. 

The school has greatly improved since the 
completion of the new church, and was never 
.in a more nourishing condition. The Lesson 
Exercises in the "Southern Workman" are 
used regularly in this school. 

FREEDMAN'S BANK NOTICE. 

Depositors in the Freedman's Bank', are 
again reminded that in order to get their se- 
cond payment promptly, they should note 
leave their booksat the Home Savings .Bank, 
Norfolk, for collection. The books will be 
returned early in April. A large number have 
been brought in, but several hundred are yet 
outstanding. Bring them in at once and have 
them forwarded. Call at the Bank only be- 
tween the hours of nine and three. 

H..O. Percy. Cashier. 



A BATTLE THAT WAS NOT FOUGHT, 



Two boys were once -at play A 
rose between them, and in high w 
ared each other to tight. Jackets 
fere thrown on the ground.ancl both 



if [Ik 



ould rather 
en. strike 



. dispute 
ords they 



Th 



clasped them around the other's neck, and 
replied ; 

' Don't cry, Bob — don't feel bad! I was 
ugly and mean, and I was heaving a stone at 
ye when the wagon hit me. If ye'll forgive 
e I'll forgive you, and I'll pray for both o' 

Bob was half an hour late the morning 
Billy died ; when the nurse took him to the 
shrouded corpse ho kissed the pale face ten- 
derly, and gasped: , »■ 

D — did he say anything about — about 
me ! " 1 

"He spoke of you just before he died— 
asked if you were here," replied the nurse. 
'• And may I go— go to the funeral i " 
"You may." 

And he did. He was the only mourner. 
His heart was the only one that ached. No 
tears were shed by others, and they left him 
sitting by the new-made grave with heart so 
big that he could not speak. 

If, under the crust of vice and ignorance, 
there are such springs of pure nobility, wb?i 
shall grow weary of doing good ? — Detroo 
Fret Pre**. 



WHAT AILED OLIVEE. 

"Get up, little boyl You are lying in lied 
too long; breakfast will soon be ready. The 
caroary-bird has taken his bath, and 'is now 
singing a sweet song. Get up! get up! or I 
shall throw this pillow at you." 

That Is what Sister Charlotte said to Oliver 
Reed, one fros'.y morning in November. He 
was a good little fellow ; but he had one fault : 
he was too fond of lying in bed in the morning. 

"Don't throw the pillow at me I" cried 
Oliver. " I'll promise to get up in live min 
utes." 

" If you would be ' healthy, wealthy, and 
rise,' you must rise early, ' little boy, " said 



amc down to breakfast-table, 
• How is this Oliver) You are 



out the younger boy. with an anj, 
other boy looked at htm, but d 
and at last he said : 

" I have uothing to strike for. 

" Well then, after all, neither 
the other, who had begun the quarrel. " So 
let us be good friends again, for I have noth- 
ing to.strike you for either." They left the 
field without striking a single blow, and nev- 
er quarreled again. Both of them became 
good men, and held g.iod positions in life. 

How few battles would be fuught if young 
people, and old as well, tried to find a reasson 
for the quarrel before they struck a blow! 

"The begining of strife is like one letting 
out water," nut "a soft answer turneth away 
- wrath." 



Charlotte. 

When Oliver 
his father said, 
late again." 

Oliver hung his head; and Charlotte said 
"I woke him in good time, father; but hi 
went off to sleep again the minute I left tht 
room, though he promised to be up in five min 
utes." • 

"I went to sleep, and forgot all about it,' 
said Oliver. 

"Come here, my boy, and let me feel you 
pulse," said his father. " I should not won 
der if Oliver were suffering from a dieoast 
which is very common at this time." 

Oliver gave his hand to his father; who 
after feeling his pulse, said. "Yes, it is as 
thought. Poor Oliver has Slack's Diseasc 
Take him up to bed again. Put his breakfast 
by the side of the bed ; and, when he feels 
strong enough, he may eat it. He may stay at 
homo from school to-day." 

The little boy wondered what Slack's Dis* 
could be; but he went up stairs with his 
ter. and was put to lied. He could not sleep, 
however. Ho heard children playing out of 
doors; ho heard Ponto barking; and Tommy, 
the canary-bird, singing a sweet song. 

Then Oliver called his sister, add said, 
"Charlotte, what is Slack's Disease? Is it 
dangerous?" 

"I rather think not." said Charlotte. " You 
dear little simpleton! don't you know what 
father meant? He meant you were troubled 
with laziness; that'a all." 

Oliver saw that a trick had been played on 
him. He jumped out of bed, dressed, and ate 
his breakfast, and ran off to school, where he 
arrived just in time. 

Since that day, Oliver has been the first up 
in the house. He is no longer troubled with 
Slack's Disease. Children'* Prize 
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Consult the National Teachers' 




NATIONAL SERIES 



TEMT-mOOKS. 



This series of nchool- books, numbering betwi 
three and four hundred volumes. Is known and p 
ularly uted in every section of the Untied S 



by every class of e 
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Its appearance, " 
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For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- S 
nominal.'. 1 tin- NATIONAL SKKIKS Ofr STAND- 
ARD SUIIOOL BOOKS— a title which Is now uni- / 
versally conceded In Its broadest sense, and which 

the following well-known and universally 
works: 



NATIONAL READEBS AND SPELLERS 



THE HEARTS OF THE LOWLY, 

One day three or four weeks ago a gamin, 
who seemed to have no friends in the world, 
was run over by a vehicle on Gratiot avenue 
and fatally injured. After he had been in 
the hospital for a week, a boy about his own 
age' and size, and looking as friendless and 
forlorn, called to ask about him and to leave 
an orange. He seemed much embarrassed, 
and would answer no questions. After that 
he came daily, always bringing something if 
no more than an apple. Last week, when 
the nurse told him that Billy had no chance 
to get well, the strange boy waited around 
longer than usual, and finally asked if he 
could go in. He had been invited to many 
times before, but had always refused. Billy, 
pale and weak and emaciated, opened his 
eyes in wonder at sight of the boy, and be- 



LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 

One morning I found little Dora busy at 
the ironing table, smoothing the towels and 
Btockings. 

" Isn't it hard work for the little arras? " I 
asked. 

A look of sunshine came into her face as 
she glanced towards her mother, who was 
rocking the baby. 

" It isn't hard work when I do it for moth- 
er," she said softly. 

How true it is that love makes labor sweet. 
So if we love the blessed Saviour, we shall not 
find it hard to work for him. It is love that 
makes* his yoke easy and bis burden light. 



WORKING FOR JESUS, NOW. 

"If I can't teach people to be good, I can 
get them to come to Sunday-school, and than 
somebody else can teach them, 1 ' said a little 
boy to himself. 

He had been thinking how, when he wr. 



fore he realized who it was, the stranger bent I grown up, he would be a teacher, and do so 
close to his face and sobbed: i much for the dear Suviour. Then he thought: 

"Billy, can you forgive a feller ? We was j " What if I should die before I grow up, and 
alius fighting, ami I was alius too much for j then never have done anything for Jesus." 
ye, but I'm sorry! 'Fore ye die won't ye tell i Note is the word; do for Jesus now. Let 
me ye haven't any grudge agin me?" ; every one of ub find some work to do for 

The young lad, then almost in the shadow ! Jesus now; to-morrow is not ours; it may nev- 



of death, 



up his thin 



upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own naine^ 

" These are advautages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store au imni, lin- 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAK, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR UOY'S WEAR.' - 



THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

BllOADWAY AND GllAfiD Sthkkt, 

Broadway and Wahukn Stukkt, 



PARKER & WATHOS. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

.v 

W. CLARK, A. M. 



NATIONAL 00UESE IN GEOGRAPHY 



UOSTE1TH <t McXALLr. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF U. ». HISTORY. 
.BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH St MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
I'EABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S OANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY LAWS of HEALTH . 

WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "H WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC.. ETC 

Tlie whole crowned by a unique collection Of pro- 
fessional manuals known aa 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



i Thirty Volume*. 



Pkylis & Co. 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes & Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of miy 
Teacher or School Officer applyinji for It, 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, |1 perannai 

A. S. BARNES & COUP. 

EDUCATIONAL PU 

111 and 11.1 William Si 
11!) and 115 State Street, 
113 Camp 

M7 1jr, 
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PREMIUM. , 

For one year's subscription to the 
Southern Workman, we will send to 
any one who shall forward five cents 
for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled 
" Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung 
by the Hampton Students," containing 
82 pages of original negro music, with 
words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1813-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece. 



" The second stage of a mission is the 
really difficult one," says Bishop Patteson, 
the martyr hero of the grandest work ever 
done in Polynesia. These words apply to 
the work for the Negroes of the South. 
When Northern teachers first brought 
them testaments and spelling books, they 
were everywhere met by the outstretched 
hands of a newly emancipated people, but 
\ had a chilling welcome from their former 
owners. Now, while colored youth from 
, every quarter are overcrowding the com- 
» mon and higher negro schools, and gladly 
make sacrifices for an education, the mass 
of them are not fired with so much ambi- 

U °Adults have generally lost their inter- 
est in night schools, and the leaders whom 
politics and church authority hare brought 
to the surface are by no means unani- 
mous in approving the labors of their 
Northern friends. 

At the same time the sentiment ot 
Southerners is in many regions changed; 
' universally so, we believe, where the larger 
negro institutions have been planted, and 
their honest, thorough and useful work 
has been seen. Candid, progressive men 
of all classes believe in them, and some 
Democratic Legislatures are generously 
aiding iathe higher education of the blacks, 
and are maintaining free negro schools 

We recently visited the Atlanta Uni- 
versity at Atlanta, Georgia, in charge of 
the Rev. E. A. Ware. His two hundred 
and fifty colored students of both sexes 
are aiming at various grades of scholar- 
ship from a normal to a complete classical 
course. . ' 

The corps of teachers is admirable ; the 
results of the institution are far reaching. 
Atlanta is perhaps the grandest of all pla- 
ces as an educational centre for the freed- 
men of the South. This University, man- 
aged with rare skill and economy, by 
Northern teachers who have no social 



recognition, and who develop a fine spir- 
it of self-sacrifice flashing its light into 
thousands of benighted minds through 
its graduates. It has received many 
signs of Executive and Legislative fa- 
vor, having $8,000 yearly from the 
State treasury, and has won striking 
testimony to its success from prominent ! 
ex-slaveholders who admit, from per- 
sonal observation, the existence of that 
which they had believed to be an impossi- 1 
bility; and yet its President pointed to a 
conspicuous African church whose pastor 
was his relentless opponent. Not that it 
is yet fashionable for whites to approve, 
and blacks to oppose, such work. We are 
simply illustrating a phase of the experi- 
ence of negro educators that is not con- 
fined to that institution. 

A visit to the admirable " Shaw Uni- 
versity" at Raleigh, N. C, managed by 
the Rev. Mr. Tupper, under Baptist aus- 
pices, whose five hundred ex-students are 
making as teachers and preachers a great 
impression on the negro race in that State, 
confirmed our impression that the friends 
and foes of such a work were not according 
to the color line. 

There is a widely varying experience 
among those who have taught long in the 
South. Some have had bitter grievances 
and others have had none whatever. 

Their general preference is for the rule 
of the most moral and honest. Negro ed- 
ucation prospers least under the party 
that seeks to pay off political labors with 
the positions of school officers or school- 
teachers. The spirit and capacity of the 
administration of school matters is of more 
account than the amount of money they 
spend. Yet prejudice has done as much 
as politics to paralyze educational effort 
at the South. 

This experience is natural. The black 
man like other men finds it hard to see 
himself as he is seen. In the excitement 
of freedom his true condition did not ap- 
pear. He was glad to take what was given 
him. He is kindly disposed, but has not 
right intuitions or common-sense. Wis- 
dom will come to him as it comes to all, 
through suffering and loss. He will learn 
more by his blunders than in any other 
way. Even the white man is not yet 
through his blundering period. 

The negro in 1878 is more difficult to 
manage than was the negro in 1868. He 
is not taking good care of the political 
estate put into his hands, and sometimes 
even denounces the action of his best 
and wisest friends. But though he 
has squandered much of his inheritance, 
and in some cases failed to appreciate 
all that has been done for him, he is to- 
day vastly quickened, mentally, by his 
experience. 

Suffrage furnished him with a stimulus 
which was terribly misused, but it has react- 
ed and given a training utterly out of the 
power of schools and churches to impart. 
A wild animal may be subdued and be- 
comes useful, but forever lashed, he be- 
comes a burden and a curse. ' 

Colored voters, as a class, are slow to 
see their follies, but they finally are, to a 
degree at least, realized. The source of 
American intelligence is not so much the 
pedagogue as the system which gives each 
man a share in the ■CDfiduct of affairs, 
leading him to think, discuss and act, and 
which educates him quite as much by his 
failures as by his successes. Responsi- 
bility is the best educator. 

By its political failures the negro race 
has made a step in progress. Its objec- 
tive possessions, politically, are nearly 
gone, but its subjeotive kingdom, that of 
mind and experience, is enlarged and im- 
proved. It has lost power only to gain it. 
I The question to put to an individual is the 
one to put to the people— Can you learn by 
1 your experience? We believe the colored 



race has that capacity. 

We see it in the hundreds of negro stu- 
dents of whom we have had personal 
knowledge, This people is doing more wise 
thinking than it ever did before. It nev- 
er was so willing to pay for its forty acres 
and a mule ; and the old negro dream is 
being fast fulfilled in the best possible way. 
The negro thinks less of eloquence and 
more of honesty. In Georgia and in oth- 
er States, they say the blacks steal much 
less than they used to. The crops they 
make are strong testimony in their 
favor. They care more for a good govern- 
ment and less for race rule. They are get 
ting out of pupilage and are in the second 
and the most difficult stage of progress ; 
the corrupt and selfish element is active, 
but many strong young men and bright 
young women of the race are living good 
lives and doing good work. A small 
minority of negro editors and preachers 
may be expected to denounce what is good 
for their race, and to oppose the higher in- 
stitutions whose graduates will some day 
replace them. It is better that they de- 
ride and attack whatever in their blindness 
they think to be wrong than take without 
a questioning thought whatever is sup- 
plied to them. That they act is near- 
ly as important as is what they act. 
Only thus will they learn. Satanic in- 
fluences beset them ; rum is ruining them, 
but the school-master is abroad ; they are 
thrust into a life of action and reaction ; 
they will have some rough justice and 
some rough injustice, but we believe 
that the pillar of cloud is still before 
them. 



neck? For "British glory" there is 
charged up a series of revolting crimes 
through a century, against the English 
people. Fraiice was torn in pieces, in 
1793, by a hurricane ^of " watchwords." 
Hardly had one spent its force before 
another rose and swept the land with des- 
olation. " America for the Americans 1 " 
These words once threw political parties 
into confusion, called into existence secret 
societies everywhere, made honesty and 
statesmanship a by-word, and cast out of 
office every foreign-born citizen, without 
regard to fitness, education 'or pharacter. 

Watchwords are the swaddling clothes 
of infant communities. Men who think 
and reason soberly need no such words. 
Sound judgment needs not to be called to 
its work by a ringing shout. Where men 
cannot reason well for themselves, or rea- 
son weakly, rallying cries have their place 
the economy of education. But they are in 
apt to be dangerous and misleading. 

Across the political banners of the last 
few years have been written, " Old De- 
mocracy," "Hickory Democracy," "Old 
Line Whig," "Republican Party." These 
words covered, originally, well-defined 
ideas. Men were working up to objective 
points. What is the meaning now? In, 
the growtli of political opinions they have, 
each in their own way, done excellent ser- 
vice in calling men to think and act ; in 
marshalling them around sound ideas; 
in adjusting balances of political power; 



in correcting the abuses which majorities 
like to inflict on minorities. But in 
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In an account of the Indians who are 
to be educated at the Hampton Institute, 
published in the N. Y. Herald, we re- 
gretted to see a reference to the " refined 
and cultured Hampton which in disdain 
of the effort, brooding over her old wrongs 
and wounds, sulkily looks on," etc. Judg- 
ing the people of Hampton by the lan- 
guage of the Monitor, their weekly paper, 
there is anything but "disdain of the ef- 
fort" on their part. On the contrary, 
while papers in other parts of the state 
have used some foolish language about 
this matter, the Monitor's language is fair, 
appreciative and encouraging. The peo- 
ple and papers of Norfolk evidently re- 
gard this movement with much interest 
and sympathy.' After a twelve years' ex- 
perience of uniform courtesy and fairness 
on the part of our neighbors, it is absurd 
to suppose they would take the course 
above described. | 
We believe that Virginians will not ob- 
ject to teaching Indians those things that 
are vital to their well-being, even if the 
work shall be done in a Negro institute, 
especially since it alone has the facili- 
ties for doing such work. 



Fob some years to come the colored 
people of the South will be in special dan- 
ger from the influences of " watch words." 
These words often express ideas tersely, 
and, as rallying calls, have done, and may 
do, signal service in critical moments. 
Rut the virtue mav die out of a thrilling 
phrase, as the heart bf a tree dies out. 
Men often live on reputation after reputa- 
tion has in fact gone. Merchants often 
live on good-will in trade after it has 
ceased to cover honest transactions. In 
the grand religious uprisings men have 
fought and sacrificed without limit for 
the "Holy Cross," when those words 
meant that which was high and pure. Yet 
whole communities have been butchered, 
when the " Holy Cross " meant, in truth, 
only plunder and murder. Was it not 
Madam Roland who cried out, "O Lib- 
erty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!" as the knife went down on her 



every community not utterly stagnant, 
changes of thought go on constantly. 
What was important and true yesterday 
is obsolete to-day. What the laws con- 
sidered just and wise twenty years ago, is 
deemed inhuman to-day. Opinions flour- 
ish and ripen, like trees, and then die out 
and enrich the soil for a larger and better 
growth. 

So long as men look to office for bread 
only, and not for honor, so long will the 
rallying calls be used for personal ad- 
vancement, just as pir. tes put at the 
masthead the flags of respectable nations. 
To the colored people there is great and 
pressing danger from the abuse of watch- 
words . There will be a disposition to 
take on trust, to believe in pretty labels. > 
But political parties, like reputable Chris- 
tians, or fair merchants or sound states- 
men, may fall from grace and honesty and 
wisdom. Under the hand that seems to 
be velvet, may grow the iron grip of sel- 
fishness. People young in political expe- 
rience are easily imposed upon. 

For some years the Republican party 
has rallied the mass of colored voters, for 
many good and sufficient reasons. And it 
should do so in the future, if its work, 
hereafter, is as vital and all-important as 
it has been in the past. Its bed rock was 
" no slavery," and now there is no slavery. 
For what, then, shall it summon the col- 
ored voter hereafter ? For what, indeed, 
shall it summon the white voter in time 
to come ? If it hopes to keep its ranks 
unbroken and make itself dominant still, 
it must unerringly follow the logic of its 
own early teaching, or strike off sharply 
into a new- and better departure. If it 
called up the people of the Federal Union 
to redress the wrong of slavery, it has im- 
posed upon itself the duty of making that 
redress complete. If it has lifted the ne- 
gro barely out of the pit of bondage and 
ignorance, it has bound itself to carry him 
to a higher plane of education. The task 
is, indeed, vast and tedious. If the Re- 
publican party took the negro for its 
" ward," it assumed the duty of educating 
the " ward> Charities, free gifts of mon- 
ey are not asked for it. The negro is not, 
and must not be, a mendicant But he 
can claim, and claim justly, thi 
aids his own Berious efforts to make I 
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citizenship of advantage to the State. He 
has a right to demand much of the^ed- 
eral Government, inasmuch as by a ' cl - 
erallaw he was barred outofknowl 



cials. An idea of the system adopted may 
/be gained from the fact that the Bix work- 
ing committees appointed were as follows: 
1. On insanity ; 2. On public^ b«>l<Nngs 



true of all states which have no Charity 
Boards or Aid Associations, and therefore 
of all the Southern States ? Is there in any 
one of our Southern States 1 anything like 

wxrnla,- ininotinn nf State institutions bv 



sential and accepted facts the less he wil 
be confused by any ^difference in the meth- 
od of presenting them, and the better he 
will be able to teach, as he should be, with 
anv book, or without any. 
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citizenship of advantage to the State. He 
has a right to demand much of the Fed- 
eral Government, inasmuch as by a Fed- 
eral law he was barred out of knowledge, 
light and liberty, for a century. 

Undoubtedly, in a Democracy, the best 
growth is left to the nurturing hand of 
the individual citizen. Only when the 
State has been persistently unjust, should 
there be an exception to the rule, and 
large, necessary, though temporary aid 
be given in amends for the wrong 
done. The soil of these United States 
cost the white man nothing. The ne- 
gro must pay for every foot of soil he 
occupies, though it has increased in value 
for several hundred years. It is a hard- 
ship. Yet the negro does not insist on 
communism. ' He can, however, properly 
' and reasouably insist on some exception- 
al advantages in the way of education. 
To do him justice, without demoralizing 
him, is no easy task. This should be the 
great and final task of the Republican 
party, the sequel of its career of emanci- 
pation. 

Whether that party, has been, of late, 
more anxious for the negro vote than for 
the negro's well-being, each one of us can 
answer for himself. What the party has 
done for negro education, working through 
the Federal government, of which it has 
held control for.some years, may be best 
answered by some of the leaders of that 
party. The statistics are uncommonly 
meagre. We do not condemn the party. 
We simply suggest consideration, and 
careful examination. If the party is still 
working for ideas, and not for office, it 
should still command our respect and alle- 
giance. But its methods and plans must 
be put under the cold, white light of un- 
biased investigation. Nothing should be 
taken for granted. The worst enemy of 
the politician is the independent thinker. 
Political leaders, like army generals, dis- 
like .the rank and file who do much think- 
ing. The best assurance of good govern- 
ment arises when each citizen makes his 
own " platform." It is not the hard, com 
pact earth which makes the best soil. II 
is rather the rich, mellow dirt, where the 
particles are not pressed together, but 
each atom, from its separate and loose 
condition, takes in air and water freely. 
It may be that the Republican party has 
accomplished its mission. There is no 
disgrace, if it has indeed run its race 
Other parties will follow with new and 
wider issues. It may repeat the story of 
the old " Temeraire," in Turner's glitter- 
ing picture, where the great battle-worn 
three-decker, after its fighting days are 
over, is towed out, in the soft twilight, 
to its final anchorage and eternal rest. 



cials. An idea of the system adopted may 
be gained from the fact that the six work- 
ing committees appointed were as follows: 
1. On insanity; 2. On public buildings 
for the dependent classes ; 3. On depend 



true of all states which have no Charity 
Boards or Aid Associations, and therefore 
of all the Southern States ? Is there in any 
one of our Southern Statef anything like 
regular inspection of state institutions by 



ent and delinquent children ; 4. On penal competent and unprejudiced men and 
women, and if not, is it not high time to 
make a beginning in this direction ? 

Whatever may be the difference of opin- 
ion as to detail, and there is always am- 
ple opportunity given in these societies 
for the expression of individual views, 
there can hardly be a doubt as to the 
necessity for these organizations, nor a 
doubtas to the fact that this necessity is 
constantly on the increase. 

The class of evils which has always ex- 
isted and will always exist in state insti- 
tutions which are not supervised by men 



and prison discipline; 5. On statistics 
and legislation; 6. On medical charities. 
These'committces are permanent in form 
though of course the changes of member- 
ship are frequent, and their reports are of 
the greatest value, not only to those spec- 
ially interested in philanthropic work, 
but also to the country at large. 

The State Boards of Charity, by whom 
these conferences have been inaugurated, 
vary somewhat as to the manner of their 
formation and the amount of authority 
delegated to them by the sta'.e, but in the 



main their objects are the same, though I and women of clear intelligence and high 
their efficiency must depend, of course, morality, are and mustjremain a disgrace 
upon that of their individual members, the I to the state which permits them, and the 
appointment of Buch a board being only | only excuse which can ever be honestly 
the beginning of the work. They have in 



sential and accepted facts the less he wil 
be confused by any difference in the meth- 
od of presenting them, and the better he 
will be able to teach, as he should be, with 
any book, or without any. 

We commend the little book to County 
Superintendents for introduction into 
schools, as a saving of time and money ; 
and to teachers, for their own use, as a 
great help in their teaching whether it be 
introduced into their schools or not. By 
thus printing it in the supplements, of 
four or five months, we bring it within the 
reach of all who will preserve the num- 
bers. 



We acknowledge with many thanks 
the receipt of the first four numbers of the 
new magazine, Sunday Afternoon, and 
the permission to add it to our exchange 
list, which is already, through the kindness 
of our friends, rich in the best periodical 



most instances, and ought to have in all, 
the immediate charge of the charitable, 
correctional and penal institutions of the 
state ; that is, they are obliged to visit an- 
nually, or semi-annually, all the alms- 
houses, jails, reformatories, hospitals, asy- 



presented by such slates, viz., that of their \ literature of the country, 
inability to meet any increased expendi- Sunday Afternoon is published in 
ture, is defeated by the reports made by | Springfield, Mass.. and edited by Rev. 
those State Boards and State Aid Associ- 1 Washington Gladden. Among its contrib- 
Ations which have been in operation for [ utors are Harriet Beecher Stowe, Edward 
the last ten years. The formation of such i Everett Hale, Dr. Howard Crosby, Char- 



boards and associations is a directly eco- 



lums, etc., of the state, to report upon j nomic measure, and on that ground, as 
their condition, to advise as to changes well as upon the higher one of Christian 



and reforms, to examine estimates of ap- 
propriations, to pass judgment as to the 
proper amounts to be allowed by the leg- 
islature, etc. Investigation and exposure 
of abuses is, to our shame be it said, the 
fundamental work of State Boards, and 
the facts which they present to the public 
ought to rouse a sentiment of sufficient 
strength to give them all the support they 



charity, all conscientious citizens should 



Brace, Prof. William G. Sumner, 
and " Susan Coolidge ;" and they will no 
doubt keep up the standard of these four 
numbers, which is as high as need be. The 



may require in their work of reform. The meet at Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 18th, 
reports, of the various committees go to \ and all states, as well as the more lmpor- 
show that such support can best be given j taut municipal and private organizations 
by volunteer associations which shall di- , for relieving the poor, are iuvited to send 
rectly supplement the work of the State 1 delegates. It is greatly to be desired that 
Boards, and may be known as State Char- , there should be a fair representation of 
ities Aid Associations. The members of | the Southern States in the persons of 



urge their establishment. No state which ; stories are bright and original ; the graver 
is able to support prisons and almshouses articles discuss such living topics of the 
is too poor to -^provide for their efficient times as the relations of Labor to Capital, 
supervision, and surely there can be no the Temperance Reform, How to save the 
Southern State in which there are not Children, the relations of Christianity and 
a sufficient number of benevolent persons | Civilization, and- of Money and Morals, 
to form the necessary aid associations. . These subjects are discussed by live men 
The next Conference of Charities will 



these societies arc of both sexes and arc 
drawn from the most intelligent class, 
while the fact tb:it they are actuated by 
purely philanthropic motives puts them 
beyond the reach of the temptations 
which, in the United States at least, are 
likely to affect the working of any semi- 
political organization. 

It is impossible to know anything of 
state charities, or of any state institutions 
which deal directly with the pauper and 
criminal classes, cither in their philan- 
thropic or their economic aspect, without 
being convinced that the interest of both 
the state and the individual, be he tax- 
payer or pauper, demands that all such 
institutions, whether penal, correctional 
or charitable, should be placed by state 
law under the direct supervision of asso- 



In 1874 the members of the Social Sci- 
ence Association called, in connection 
with their general meeting at Saratoga, 
N. Y., a Conference of Charities, the rea- 
son for such a call being best stated in 
their own words: — "It was found, some 
years since, that the members of the various 
State Boards which deal with public char- 
ity in the United States, were desirous of a 
better acquaintance with each other; and 
that they could meet together and discuss 
the questions in which they had a common 
interest with mutual profit and encourage- 
ment. It also appeared that a considera- 
ble number of persons, some officially con- 
nected with public or private charities 
and others not, were desirous of attending 
such a meeting and were both competent 
and willing^tp join in its debates or to con- 
tribute papers, which- should be the fruit 
of special research or of long experience." 

This first meeting effected such impor- 
tant results that it was considered on all 
accounts desirable to hold regularly at 
least one annual meeting, to be known as 
the " Conference of Charities." The con- 
ference of September, 1877, was the fourth 
since 1874, and the report of its proceed- 
ings furnishes much valuable information 
and suggestion. At this meeting six 
State Boards of Charity were represented 
(the whole number of such Boards in the 
United States being nine), while sixteen 
kindred boards, associations and institu- 
tions, were represented by one or more 
delegates, the other members of the con- 
ference who were present being non-ofll- 



petent observers, and that, by this and 
all other means, a general interest should 
be awakened in subjects which are of such 
incalculable importance to Che Common- 
wealth. M. F. A. 

• - - -4;- - 

We begin in the supplement of this is- 
sue to print the chapters of a little book 
which we design to supply a need great- 
ly felt in Hampton Institute, and we 
believe in other schools, of a grammar 
which shall contain only what is necessary 
and express that in very simple words. 
The time spent in wading through a mass 
of superfluous rules and splitting hairs 
over r idioms, might be better employed in 
learning thoroughly the essential elements 
of the language and practising its use. 



in a live manner. To start a new maga- 
zine iu these days of the making of many 
books is a bold venture, but, after reading 
these four numbers, we can but sympa- 
thize with the sentiments of Mr. Whittier's 
graceful note to the editor, — " L«eed not 
wish thee success, it is thine already. Thy 
readers, like Tennyson's wanderers, can- 
not fail to rejoice that they have reached 
the place 'Where it is always Afternoon.' " 



ciations of intelligent, high-minded men | This is particularly true for those who be- 
and women, who are competent to exam- 1 gi u their education late, or with, but few 
ine, criticize and wisely reform. I years to give to school, and little money 

There is no other way to ensure that to spend on large and costly school-books, 
the public moneys shall be spent for the j That the study of grammar need not be 
public good, or that state and private char- the dry and irksome task it too often is, 
ity shall reach the unfortunates who require is very certain, and was demonstrated on 
it, through the channels prepared by en- j one occasion by a Hampton student, who 
lightened Christian sympathy, and it is ] exclaimed to his teacher, after a few 
TOfth regret that we notice that so small a . weeks' exercise in the previously distaste- 
number of states have as yet undertaken ful study, — "Why, there is something real- 
tins reform. j ly beautiful in grammar ! It is as pretty 
As we have already said, only nine ;as the picture of a little bird with its 
State Boards are in operation in the wings spread ."' We shall be quite satis- 



United States, and of these not one is in 
a Southern State. At the September 
meeting of the conference no Southern 
State was represented either officially or 
otherwise, and the only clue which was 



fled if this simple volume be successful in 
developing an equal taste for the " fossil 
poetry of words." 

Believing that the practice of the lan- 
guage is even more important than the 



given to the condition of things in the 1 committing of rules, we shall devote sev- 
South, is to be found in the report of Dr. I eral pages to simple language lessons, 
J. S. Conrad, Supt. Maryland Hospital taken by permission from " Kerfs Com- 
for the Insane, who says that in connec- ' position andRhetoric," taught in Hamp- 
tion with Dr. Chancellor, who has lately ton in the Middle and Senior years, and 
been appointed by Governor Carroll, he j given orally to the '-Sunior classes. The 
had visited the reformatories, prisons and examples here given will suggest oth- 
almshouses of the state, and had found ers to the teachers who will find their 
them without exception in a frightful con- practice of the greatest interest and value, 
dition, " the inmates being huddled to- 1 We have invented no new terms, and 



gether without discrimination of age, sex 
or condition, and commingling in unre- 
strained licentiousness." Dr. Conrad 
closes his report with the gratifying state- 
ment that the public attention was thor- 
oughly aroused and they were hoping for 
the dawn of better things ; but the ques- 
tion is forced upon us as to whether what 
is or has been true of Maryland is not 



have as far as possible employed those 
find in the text books already in use in 
Virginia public sdhools, choosing always 
what seems to us the clearest and simplest 
forms of expression. A good teacher 
should know that it is only in non-essen- 
tials, or in methods of presenting accept- 
ed facts, that grammarians disagree. The 
more thoroughly he understands the es- 



The sailing of the barque Azore from 
Charleston on April 20th, with the first 
shipload of emigrants to Africa, sent out 
by the Liberian Exodus Association, is a 
marked event in the history of the freed- 
men. Whatever its ultimate result, and, 
for the sake of the emigrants and Liberia, 
we hope that it may result happily, it is 
an experiment worth trying, because the only 
satisfactory way of learning most things worth 
knowing is by experience. All the arguing 
that can be done on both sides will not do as 
much toward settling the question of emigra- 
tion, and with it many other questions, as will 
this direct experiment. Those who go and 
those who stay will learn more of the needs 
and abilities, and the best policy of the race, 
for this effort. Its success will certainly not 
injure the prospects of those who are left be- 
hind. For all sakes we wish them God-speed. 



ong the 
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A great revival of religi 
ored people of Richmond hi 
cently in all the papers. Y 
next month to give our rea 
from those who are on the ground. It would 
seem, from all accounts, to be u genuine deep- 
ening of religious feeling. It has excited 
more attention because one of the principal 
leaders of it has been the colored preacher 
Rev. John Jasper, who lias been preaching 
sermons lately to prove from the Bible that 
the earth does not move, which simply shows 
that, "fortunately for humanity, the love of 
God can exist in an ignorant miud. 



A Letter from Rev. A. N. Arnold, D. 
D'., the^eminent Baptist divine, and one of 
the trustees of the Hampton Institute, 
who is spending the winter in Charlottes- 
ville, for the benefit of his health, says : 

"I went to-day to visit the colored 
Schools in company with Mr. Powers, the 
County Superintendent. We visited four 
or five schools, two taught by Hampton 
graduates. They seemed to be doing well, 
and were quite large, though suffering some- 
what from the same cause which has in- 
terfered so seriously with the schools in 
Richmond for the last few weeks, name- 
ly, the unwonted interest in religion. We 
united our influence with that of the teach- 
ers in trying to show them that there was 
no better way to serve and please God, than 
the faithful discharge of daily duty. 
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Thi following letter just received from 
the chief of the Japanese Centennial Com- 
missioners of Education who visited 
Hampton Institute last year, will be read 
-it.l, in 



SLAVE AHD FREE LABOR 0OTTOH. 

Twelve crops of cotton have been, raised 
byfreelabor£and,the comparison of the ^re- 
turns with an Tsqual number of crops before 
the war .how. some 



Experience teaches that unless we are re- 
minded of excellencies, we f '"""J^S 
ly become excellent. Beside.. I do not think 
you will find a very considerable degree of 
gratitude on the part of many of your readers 
for such publications. If you are an posKS- 
1?" " f fLa concerning the condition of our 



certain amount of grace or exp 
be willinglto hear also how bad or fo< 
we are. Less frankly, perhaps, but as 
anxiously, until we learn a deeper lesson 
of our needs, we all ask for praise find 
shrink from blame or ridicule. No great 
„ r„ir„ „f m.nbind has ever been 
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could we stop this « We had Savings Banks I sand children 
made, as we called them. Little tills, or box- ■" 
es attached to a tabic. Each boy had his own 
box. It had a slit in it, but could not be 
opened except onco a month. Then when a 
boy opens his bank at the end of the month 
and takes out five or six, or sometimes ten or 
twelve dollars, he begins to have a sense of 
property : feels like a capitalist. He's going 
to save that money, he's not going to spend 
it for trifles. So the boys' money is spent 
for useful things — clothes and the like, 
or finally gets into the large Savings Banks. 

Ono carious fact about these boys is, that 
many of them have no real names. They 
don't know their own names, .or their parents' 
names, and it is impossible to flud them out. 
One of them went through bis life as just 
"Picketty." Consumption seized upon him. 
The boys watched him and nursed him till he 
died, and then paid his funeral expenses. The 
little nameless body waacarried to Greenwood 
and there laid down, as unknown as the leaves 
that drop from the trees in autumn, but the 
soul had gone to the Father of the father- 
One of our lodging-houses is for girls. I 
trust that our experience is not the ex|ieri- 
ence of General Armstrong. We have found 
our one lodging-house for girls, more trouble 
than the five for boys. I don't know just 
why it is, but these little floating girls of the 
street, little homeless ones, supporting them- 
selves as the boys do by selling newspapers, 
are very difficult to manage, uncertain, you 
can't reach them by the usual influences. But 
we have a jewel of a woman in charge of them, a 
perfect saint, Mrs. Hurley. She sends off 



servant in a gentleman's family. Perhaps she 
smashes up everything, makes a dreadful time, 
comes back to the lodging-house. Mrs. Hur- 
ley takes.her in, tries her again. Perhaps she 
steals the next time she goes out.^ Mrs. Hur- 
ley won't believe she is hopeless— thinks it is 
the consequence of her unhappy past, takes 
her back and tries her over again. Under her 
untiring efforts, the Isrgo majority of them 
finally come out well, but it is a hard struggle 
in the beginning.' , 

There are Bometimes very pathetic cases 
among these girls. Last winter, a girl came 
in who had been driven from her homo by a 
drunken step-father. She went forth in the 
winter storm, and looked from house to 
bouse for a place to work, but could find none. 
She passed houses of crime, whose light and 
warmth streamed out to invite her in— temp- 
tation met her on every side. She staggered 
for refuge for a moment into a hall-way of a 
public building, and there on her knees she 
prayed,— not for home or money or food,— she 
prayed that best of all prayers— "Oh, God, 
lead me in the strait and narrow way." 

Many anthems were ascending at that mo- 
ment to Heaven. The rich and the great were 
praying, but among thoBe prayers and anthems, 
these few words found room and seemed to 
touch the very heart of the Father in Heaven. I 
That very moment a gentlemen coming 
heard her cry. 



n good homes and a very 
large proportion of them have done well. I 
recently saw two of our boys whom we sent 
out fifteen or sixteen years ago enter the au- 
dience room of the Boys' Lodging-House. 
One of them. bad been u little " Five Points" 
thief; he used to steal lead from the roofs of 
houses and sell it ; that was the way he made 
his living. He was sent to Michigan. The 
little Five Points thief grew up with an hon- 
est, kind farmer, learned to work, went to 
school, taught for awhile, and worked, and 
earned money and went to Yale College, work- 
ing his own way through, and graduating last 
year as honorably as the son of one of the 
richest men in New York . When he came in- 
to the audience room of the boys' Lodging- 
House and told the boys his story, he told us 
he had entered the New York Theological 
Seminary to prepare himself further to be a 
missionary among the poor city children, who 
were like what he bad been. The second boy 
went to Indiana; now Ire owns a farm, has 
married a pretty. and nice young woman out 
there, built himself a house, and now came 
back to get another little boy, Buch ss he had 
been, to help him start on the same road to 
irosperity. Instances such as these, we have 
jy the hundreds of thousands, of our little res- 
cued children, becoming respectable citizens, 
good and Christian men and women. 

We want to extend this work now South- 
ward, by trying what our larger boys can do 
in Virginia. We have sent some to Peters- 
burgh. There is some demand for them down 
here among the farmers. We have considered 
the West as on the whole the best place for 
our boys to grow up. It is cheaper of course 
to send them down here, not so far off. We 
shall wait and see what is the report from 
those we have sent. 

Of all things that can be done for these rhil- 
dren snatched from haunts of crime, to Bend 
them far away from their old surroundings, to 
new homes, is far the best. They have a healthy 
home life — on a farm perhaps, new 'circum- 
stances, a new chance, good society, all the 
restraining, elevating influences which 



any one might think. The people like to go 
to church and hear the word of God, and 
when they go, they should have sound doc- 
trine preached to them. 

I have a very full school; seventy- four pu- 
pils on roll. 

I am very much pleased to hear that Ackrel 
White has gone to Liberia, I truly hope he 
will have success, for there he wont have to 
contend with the disadvantages of color, IX 
I were a young enterprising man I should be 
inclined to try my fortunes there. 

I was very anxious to teach ; well, I have 
taught, and feel fully paid by the children 
and also their parents, but I would be better 
paidiftheywouldonlygeta good minister and 
pay him. The whole South is in need of good 
ministers. There is one that lives three miles 
from me. He teaches and is also minister. I 
had a talk with him not long ago. He does 
not preach this old foolish religion, but toward 
the last he becomes rather excited. I asked 
him what made him do it. He says he only 
does it to make the people think well of him. 
I told him I thought that very wTong in him. 
He made me no reply. 

I must bid you good-night. May the angels 
ever guard dear old Hampton, and may Heav- 
en smile on all its good works. 

Your pupil, J. 
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thrown about respectable people in this Chris- 
tian land. 

I see by your paper, the Southern Work- 
man, that some of your people believe in con- 
jure doctors, whose touch can put snakes into 
people, or draw them out. There are conjur- 
ers of a worse kind who have been after these 
boys and girls: conjurers that haunt corner 
groggcries and thieves' resorts. We mean to 
apply to them better medicine to draw from 
Sheir souls and bodies the serpent of evil pas- 
sions, the poison of intemperance. 

It cannot be long before General Armstrong 
and all your friends, and the friends of these 
children, and you and I flhall appear be- 
fore the Grent Assiws. And the question 
hich we 
, "What 



which will be asked you and 
shall each one have to meet- 
church do you belong to ? What profession; 
do yon make ?" but, "What poor have yoi 

i fed? Whatgood have you done intheworld?' 

have been a wicked It may be that you may not know you have 
,nan-it might have been one who would try | done this, but you may _he«r a voice come 
in her moment of bitter need to lead her 



astray. But he seemed sent of God to her. 
He spoke kindly to her, and brought her to 
the Girls' Lodging-House, and now she is do- 
ing well. Her prayer is answered. 

In the boys' Lodging-Houses, over one hun- 
dred thousand boys have been sheltered since 
their, foundation, and a very large proportion 
of them have turned out well. 

The name of our society is the Children's 
Aid Society, and the lodging-houses form on- 
ly one branch of its work. The next great 
branch of it is that of the Industrial Schools 
designed to reclaim the poor children who 
have homes, such as they are. These are like 
the lower common schools with an industrial 
department added, where the children are 
taught to work. They are given a noon meal, 
clothed and cleaned, and all good influences 
that can be, arc brought around them. Good 
ladies of the citv, from rich and happy homes, 
come and teacb/these poor little children from 
homes of crime and wretchedness, and under 
thess refining. Christian influences, little girls, 
wild, fierce, uncertain, become modest, self- 
governed, industrious, and grow up to be good 
women. The results of this work are amazing. 
We can point to schools where not more than 
one out of a thousand have gone wrong. This 
is marvellous when you know what homes they 
come from. 

The inheritance of drunkenness is broken up 
by these schools While eighty per cent, of the 
parents are drunkards, not one out of a thou- 
sand of the children become so. This proves 
what good influences can do, and shows t 
way of meeting the evil of intemperance 
the land. It is the same with social crime. 
Not one in a thousand of our girls go astray. 

And now we can even see the grand re- 
sult of our work upon the children, in the 
diminution of crime in the city. I will not 
enter into statistics, but one of the most 
striking indications of our work is the great 
diminution of commitments of women. 

But the crowning branch of our work is the 
transportation of these children from the 
haunts of vice into good homes. a; 
began, we have placed four "— 



__ from the depths of the heavens, 
Inasmuch as ye nave done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
unto me." 



Dear General : 

Many thanks for ordering the Edu< 
tional Journal of Virginia to be sent to me. 
am teaching in a County where it is f urniehed 
all of our teachers free. 1 find the Journal 
very acceptable, and 1 am snre it should be wel 
corned by every practical teacher. 

1 have a verv nice school. 1 have fifty -three 
scholars on roil. 1 am glad to say that they 
seem to be in a prosperous condition. 1 feel 8 
l hough 1 am sowing seed in good ground. The 
iority of the parents seem interested in the 
ication of their children. 1 have not had 
I trouble whatever. The white people seem 
-v kind 1 have heeu in conversation with sev- 
,( and they all want to know how 1 an. get- 
ting along witli my school. 1 find the superin- 
tendent extremely kind; he has done every- 
thing in his power to make it comfortable for 
McKinney is about four miles from me. 
i doing nicely, and seems to enjoy his work. 
.... taught two weeks before being examined. 
The day before examination, 1 told my scholars 
> be at school bright and early next morning, 
-,'ith their heads nicely combed, face and hands 
washed, and good lessons, that the County Su- 
perintendent would be to visit the school. 
" r aome means they thought that (leneral 

strong was the County Superintendent. 

Thoy went home, told their parents, and friends, 
that Qen'l Armstrong was coming to visit our 
school next day. Soon after Mr. W. had fin- 
ished with us, 1 was called out by some one (a 
very old colored ladv with a bundle of books 
and letters). Shcaaid, " Honey, what tune will 
Gen'l Armstrong be here*" 1 told her that he 

coming to-day, and 1 h 
see him." She seomec 

when she found out the difference between the 
County Superintendent and Oen'l Armstrong. 
1 soon made the mistake correct and commenced 
my school again. 



live to be conjured." A man that lived a little 
way from my home was disliked by one of 
those doctors, and the doctor told him that If he 
did not do better than he had been doing, he 
would make him see a great deal of trunble, 
" Make me see it if you like," Bays the man. 
The Doctor thought he could frighten him to 
death, so he went to work. He saw the man 
coming down the road, and began fixing some- 
thing in the road to frighten him. The man 
went up to the spot. He saw several roots 
and snakes' heads together. He said to the 
Doctor, '* what have you got here, sir?" "Noth- 
ing," said the Doctor. "1 know better," said 
the man, "yon have got something here, and 
you put it here for me. 1 have tried that trick 
myself, and know all about it. 1 am going to 
have you presented, not more than that, t*can 
climb a conjure mountain, and pull a conjure 
wagon, 1 can ride a conjure mule." The Doc- 
tor was very much frightened, and told the man 
that he couldn't do anything, and that if he 
would not report him, he would be his friend' 
always. The man didn't report him; after that 
they were friends. One of these Drs. got angry 
with a woman and told her she should not have 
any more health. He went to the spring that 
she used the water from. The woman saw 
him there, and every time she drank any of the 
water from that spring she would get pick; as 
long as she would get water from other places, 
she would be .well. The water would not make 
any one sick but her. 1 didn't believe that he 
did anything to the water, she was afraid that 
it was something in the water for her, she said 
if she drank any more water from that spring, 
she would die; and she didn't drink any more. 
It got so bad with the people, that every time a 
person happened to be sick, the people would 
say that they were conjured, and if any 
one died, they would say that some conjure Dr. 
had conjured them. It is true that the doctors ■ 
did a great deal of harm, but they did not do as 
much harm as the people think they did. The 
doctors used to do a great deal of talking and 
frighten the people. 1 didn't believe many of 
them were conjured. A man, taken very 
sick a little way from my home, sent for ' 
one of these doctors to come and cure him; he / 
believed that ho was conjured by another doc- 
tor. The Dr. went to see the man, and boiled / 
up several roots and herbs, and gave it to the - / 
man to drink; the Ulan drank it and soon turn- 
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LETTERS FEOM HAMPTON GRADUATES, 

Great Bridge, Norfolk Co., Va. I 
Jan 11, 1878. f 
Dear Teacher: — I received your Postal 
cards, two Educational JournaU and a South- 
Workman of recent date. My other friend 
Mrs. — — sent me the New York Observer nin< 
months; the time was just out ; Iwaswonder- 
what direction I should send for 
I am not able to pay $3.15 a year "for 

the' Observer. Mrs. is in Europe. 

The times scorn to be hard every whe: 
winter, though I have not seen very much of ve 
it. These people plead that they are very ] u 
poor, but when it comes to the truth, they are ■ 
just as able to do when they are a mind to do, 
as the next ono of our race that has any stand- 
ing at all. I am very sorry to say, it is this 
old time religion that keeps the poor colored 
people back, and Conjuration, for the people 
are full of it. 

There is a colored man who lives about one 
hundred and fifty yards from my school. 
Several of my pupils have to pass his yard on 
their wav to school. One day, a little girl, 
about ten years old, had a little stick, and, in 
running, made some crOBs-niarks in the sand. 
He saw her making these marks. He ran out 
with a handful of salt and something else and 
threw it over these marks. In ten minutes I 
Saw him making for me. He asked for "El- 
len." I called her to him. He said, " What 
did you put in the road to cripple me and my 
folks?" The child said, "I didn't put noth- 
ing there. I only was running, sir." 

The child could not satisfy him, but then 
she gave him as much satisfaction as I could 
irive. He went a half-mile after the little girl' 

° .. ...j, »- I ~ „ 1 Inrtt at tl» 



3 ABOUT THE OONJUEINa^UOTOSS;, 



I am acquainted with four or five Doctors, 
who maintain their living by going abouVthe 
country with a good many bottles and rootsNif 
different kinds. Among them was one that most 
of the people believed in, they thought he could 
cure any kind of disease. I heard of this 
Doctor's asking a man how waa his health, the 
man replied, "I don't feel very well." The Doc- 
tor told him that he didn't look well and he had 
better get some one to work on him; " you are 
conjured," says the Doctor, "and fora small sum 
of money I will cure you." The man became 
very sick after the Doctor told him he was con- 
i, and the man told him if he would cure 

lie would pay him any reasonable prici 

The Doctor visited him two o 
e man was well again. 
Shortly after that, I met a 
very well acquainted with, 1 aaked him wh 
he was going in such a hurry. He replied, ' *I 
going after the Doctor, some one has conjured 



mother, and made her come and look at the 
marks. Had it not been for me, the child's 
uo mother would have whipped her. 
Since we These half-way ministers keep the people in 
red thou- 1 darkness, at any rate a great deal more bo than 



that I 



my daughter." He went to the Doctor' 
and asked him to go home with him, saying, 
" I have a very serious trouble at home. Some- 
one haa cunjured my daughter." "That's all 
right, " Bays the Doctor, ' 'now, if you will agree 
to pay me my price, I will cure your daughter." 
The man agreed to pay whatever the Doctor 
thought was reasonable. I met the man after 
wardB, and he seemed to be very happy; h< 
told me that every thing would be right now 
The Doctor said, "Things alwayB are righ. 
where I go." The Doctor told the girl that 
she had snakes in.her. The poor girl looked as 
if she would die on hearing this. He fooled 
around her till at last he got a large snake from 
somewhere and showed it to the family. They 
all seemed very frightened. Indeed, they wor- 
shiped him as if he were a Priest. 1 used to be- 
lieve in conjuring when I was quite small, but 
since 1 have seen so many people believing that 
they were conjured when they were well, I do 
not believe that it is anything. I told a person 
once that 1 did not believe in conjure doctors. 
He replied, "you will believe some time, if you 



These doctors 
people of the South. They claim 
er superior to that of anybody i 
their great arts, which they cl 
found, is the use of roots, pi 
culiar and strange things. 

Many of them seem to think that they have 
a calling from God to be doctors among the peo- 
ple. But generally, I believe, they put {heir 
calling to a bad use, for I do not think 1 evfir 
heard of a person being conjured into religion, 
but it is always said that some one has been 
conjured in their leg or foot, or that some part 
of the body has been disabled by some conjurer. 

i I do not think there is any proof that it is a 
lling from God. 

But the general idea of the people is, that 
these men have the power to do just what they 
have a mind to, with almost anybody. 1 could 
relate instance after instance in which it would 
seem as though God must have had something 
to do with it There is one of which I am now 
thinking which I will relate to you. 

knew a family, which, for colored peo- 
ple, was well-to-do. In this family there was a 
beautiful young girl. I think she was as hand- 
some a girl as 1 have ever seen. Her hair was 
long and black; her complexion was of a dark 
brown; her carriage waa erect and graceful. 

Now there were five voung men trying to win 
her heart. One of them was a dear friend of 
mine, and he would tell me almost everything 
lie knew. Fearing that he would be beaten in 
the attempt \o win this girl, he went and hired 
one of these doctors. The Doctor told him that 
he would do it for $25; so my friend borrowed 
$10 of myself, and with fifteen which he him- 
self had, he paid the debt, and the doctor went 

°The first thing he did waa to give him a bot- 
tle which contained roots, pieces of snake-skin, 
and many other different things. He told him 
to put it down somewhere bo she could walk 
over it, but to be sure to cover it so it could not 
be seen. The Doctor being on good terms with 
this family, in a day or two called on this girl, 
and in his conversation with her, he told her, 
that he thought she had better have my friend. 
He also told her father that the best thing he 
could do for his daughter waa to advise her to 
have this voung man. 

After a day or two the young lady went to a 
ball, and, being a good dancer, she danced a 
great deal. In the last set she twisted her 
ankle a little, but did not feel it much until the 
next morning. The first thought was, of course, 
th5t she had been conjured. They eent for 
thii same doctor who had given her the advice 
about my friend. 

He told her she had been poisoned by an old 
man who lived twenty miles away, and that it 
would be worse at eight than it waB during the 
day, which proved to be true. 

So he kept her for some time in this way. 
Finally he told her if she would have this 
young man, her ankle would get well. She 
consented and her ankle began to amend. 

Having related this incident to you, I will 
give you a few of my own ideas in regard to the 
matter, and leave you to judge how much pow- 
er the conju " 
young lady. 
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Imagination among most people is a great ent, tl 
power, an(U thinkjta power among the colored c il ' 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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Imagination among moat people is a great 
power, and I think ita power among the colored 
people is greater than it la in any other race of 
people. It is a common thing for them to re- 
port things as facte which, when found out, are 
nothing but imaginations. Ignorance is, with- 
out doubt, at the bottom of all this ; and I, as 
one of this race of people, hope that the day 
will soon come when theise wretched doctors, 
so called, will cease to sway their Bceptre over 
our people — that Bceptro which has deprived 
many of their fellow-beings of life, health and 
prosperity. 



EIGHTS AND DUTIES OF OITIZEHSU III. 
THE BALLOT. 

Male suffrage is well-nigh universal in this 
country: whether it be a bane or a benefit, an 
element of strength or of weakness, I do not 
propose to discuss; but recognizing the fact, 
that almost every man can cast a ballot for or 
againBt any man or measure, I do propose to 
say a few plain words on the greatness of this 
right and the duties attendant on its exer- 
cise. 

A "vote" originally meant a prayer, ad- 
dressed to some superior power, coupled with 
a gift, or a promise of reward for granting 
the petition. The original meaning became 
modified in the course of time, and " to vote" 
now means about the same as "to express a 
preference." Practically, a citizen'B vote, or 
ballot, is his voice in the councilor, the State. 

A citizen's ballot is part of himself:— he 
can no more sell it, without mniming himself 
as a citizen, than he"can N -sell his right hand, 
without maiming himself as a man. 

Ballots are not property; for they cannot 
be legally "bargained, Bold and delivered" to 
another. Yet thousands of citizens regard 
their ballots as simply bank checks or "store 
orders," which they can and do exchange for 
so much whiskey, food, or greenbacks. Only 
two classes of men take this view of the bal- 
lot: the ignorant who know no better; and 
the vicious, who sell their votes with as few 
compunctions of conscience, as they would 
experience in a predatory visit to a neighbor's 
hen-roost. 

' When a citizen becomes n modern Esau and 
barters his ballot fotf bacon or buncombe, he 
disfranchises himself. He offers his citizen- 
ship at public outcry, or private sale, and 
knocks himself down to the highest bidder. 
It ib the old slave auction over again; with 
this difference, that a citizen acts as his own 
auctioneer, and as a rule realizes less for him- 
self as a citizen, than would have been paid 
for a man in ante helium days. It was bad 

bought and sold like cattle, but hardly worse 
than to have freemen sell themselves, and get 
ingloriously fuddled on the price of their 
shame. On such cheap, self-made slaves, pity 
is wasted; and none would be extended, if 
their acts did not cause so many innocent free- 
men to suffer. 

The ballot Is just as much a part of an 
American's citizenship, as his digestive appa- 
ratus is part of his physical being: a man can 
no more sell his ballot and retain his citizen- 
ship, than he can sell his liver or his stomach 
and retain a perfect body. 

Every citizen has an equal voice in choosing 
the officers of the State: the poorest man's 
voice is as loud and clear as the richest. No- 
where is there such practical equality as at a 
fairly conducted election ; but just so soon as 
one citizen sells his rights to another, just so 
soon, equajity is done away- with, and the in- 
stitution of owners and slaves is established. 

When a citizen uses his ballot he exercises 
the greatest political power a freeman can 
wield. No one man in the country has greater 
power than he: he is the peer of the mightiest, 
and exercises a right that is possessed by only 
a small fraction of the human race. 

When a man is about to transact any busi- 
■ ncss of importance, to buy a farm or sell a 
crop, he goes thoughtfully to work, and care- 
fully considers what will be the result of such 
and such a course of action on his part. 
When a man is about to do his part in settling 
the affaire of his county or in directing the 
policy of the nation, he should proceed with 
equal care, afld cast his ballot, only when con- 
vinced that his wish, if it be gratified, will be 
productive of the greatest possible good. A 
man, bound on important business, does not 
regard that moment as the proper one for a 
frolic; neither should an election be regarded 
as the time and place for fun ; and frivolity. 
The choosing of the officers of the State is no 
laughing matter, and none but fools so regard 
i*. v J 

No citizen has the right to keep another from 
the polls; nor has he the right to Btay away 
himself. Every election which is proper to 
hold, deserves the attention of every one en- 
titled to vote. "Letting things Blide," as the 
saying is, is only another name for desertion. 
A citizen has the right to vote, and it is his 
duty to exercise that right. If he neglect his 
duty, he will suffer the consequences; for in 
this country, majorities rule, and bad men 
never miss an election. . Their presence at the 
polls is as certain, as that of crows around car- 
rion, and the fewer good citizens are pres- 



ent, the more unblushingly will they sell their 
citizenship, and in other ways defile the purity 
of the ballot box. 

For a citizen to do his duty at the polls, it 
is not necessary for him to waste his time 
" talking politics" on the street corners. 
What our politics need is more thinking and 
less talking. I know of no occupation where 
so much work is done, and so few results ob- 
tained, as in "talking politics." Citizens 
must learn to think for themselves, and vote 
as they think. Our government was not 
framed on the idea that one man should think, 
any more than breath, for another. A citizen 
is not the property of the State, nor of any 
party— he belongs to himself; and his band 
should cast that ballot which comes nearest to 
the ideal of right his mind has conceived. 

When an old or middle aged man boasts 
that he has never voted with but one party, 
he confesses many political blunders.; tor no 
one party has always been right, nor will such 
a party exist this side of the millennium. 

If bad or incompetent men fill high offices, 
it is the fault of the majority which elected 
them ; if they remain loug in office, it is only 
because they have bad or ignorant constitu- 
ents. Vice" and ignorance are equal factors 
for harm. A vicious man might purpeWy fire a 
magazine ;— an ignorant man might fire it, not 
knowing the consequences: in either case, an 
explosion would follow, and the results be the 
same whether vice or ignorance applied the 
torch. Of the two, the State has less to fear 
from vicious than ignorant citizens: the for- 
mer act outside the law, and can be reached 
to some extent, by the law ; the latter tct 
within the law, and muBt be reached by differ- 
ent means. 

The zeal of new converts is proverbial. 
When the right of suffrage was conferred 
the 
the 



trance fees at the Land Office. They can go 
there as individuals, families, or in colonies, 
with equal safety, and with every assurance 
of ultimate success and prosperity. 

There is no prejudice againat the colored 
people as a race ; in my State they receive equal 
facilities for education, and are subjected to 
no taxes from which they do not receive the 
sauie benefit as the white citizens. 

I hope the advantages which we are able to 
present will induce the emigration of many of 
your people this season ; the earlier 
they can leave, the better will be their prospects 
for making a crop this year. 

I think i; would be advisable, in case any 
considerable number should conclude to come, 
that an agent be sent out in advance to se- 
lect locations and make necessary arrangements 
for their transportation thither. 
Very sincerely yours. 

J. J. Ingalls. 
Christian Recorder. 



" There can be no question that the liquor 
business has been seriously weakened, 
and in some places almost destroyed, by 
the existing revivals of religion and tem- 
perance. In Hartford, drunkenness and 
consequent crime have so diminished, ac- 
cording to The Hartford Courant, that 
the population of the jail has been re- 
duced one half. In the Berkshire towns 
where Mr. Murphy worked, the result has 
been similar. Thus The Springfield Re- 
publican, the local authority of the region, 
says that the Great Barrington District 
Court has had to deal with but two drunk- 
ards this year, and that in it and the 



CcHi. -It.is said that only two aninJl parties of insur- 
gents remain in the mountainous region of the eastern 
end of the Island. Security and order have been re- 
stored, families which had left the interior, and sought ' 
ref uge in thVi ttiea, are returning to their former homes, 
and travel throughout the island has been resumed. 

Msxico.-On the 9th lost the United States Minister 
to Mexico officially recognUsd, for the first time, the . 
Diaz government. 

Obiat Britain — Muoh agitation prevails among the 
cotton-spinners in Rome places on accoui.t of the notice 
by the masters of ten per cent, reduction in wages. 

Switzerland has accepted the proposal of the United 
States to partlclpat- In the International Congress to 
fix the relative values of gold and sliver. 



of the South, their devotion to rounding towns the cases have been dimin- 
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demagogues got the control of this 
force, and in what direction they 
it, the empty treasuries of Southern 
most eloquently tell. Many colored < 
see that they have been cajoled and led 
and in place of the intense anxiety t 
which prevailed a decade ago, there is 
listless indifference. All have found o 
the ballot does not mean " forty acres 
mule :" but many have yet to find out 



ished nine-tenths. Many deale 
chil- nounce that next year they will ask for 
ear 7 no licenses, and will discontinue the bus- 
lfore iness for lack of patronage. In Washing, 
rned ton ' ^* ®* according to a correspondent 
latea *"The Chicago Times, the sale of drinks 
zens has fallen off one-sixth since the temper- 
:ray, j ance agitation began No less than sixty 
vote saloons have closed for want of patronage, 
)W 1 1 he says; and " every day witnesses some 
that p p U i ar bar-room succumb." Of course 
"hat I tne numoer °^ arr^t 8 ' s correspond 
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. bill to repeal the Bankrupt Law . In 
ann submitted the resolution of the 
Maryland Legislature re-open'ng the Pre-ldentfal ques- 
"r. Kimmel. of Maryland, introduced a bill to al- 
State denying the validity of an election to test 
action In the nature of a «un 
Court of the United i 
jar. (jox introaucea a out forbidding 
figure the national flag by advertisi 
Henate, on the 16th, confirmed the nc 
Reynolds, of Alabama, aa first Auditor of the Treasury, 



ntodls- 
n.— The 
3f H. M. 



George F. CuUer i 



Navy. The 8enate passed the Naval Cadets Bill. _ 
authorizes the appointment of one cadet midshipman 
for every member or delegate of the House of Kepre* 
sentatives, one for the District of Columbia, and ten at 
sr. there shall not be at any time 



■In the Senate, on the 16th, the bill prohibiting gam- 
bling in the army was reported favorably. The 
House bill to repeal lt~ 
with amendments. ' 
Burnsiae bill to r 



.1 the Resumpti 
"n motion t 
■ i-i-.strii-t inu-; 



of Senator Blaine, the 



imouBly agreed to by the Senate. The House voted to 
abolish the twenty-cent silver piece. A Postal Savings 
and Funding Bill was reported from the House Bank- 
ing Committee. 

President Ha Tie, April 12, ordered a court of inquiry, 
to rehear the case of General FitzJohn Porter. x 

DOMESTIC. 

Willi »m M. Twted. for years the leader of the cor- 
rupt New York Tammany ring, and whose peculations 
from the city treasury amounted to millions, died In 
Ludlow Street Jail on March 12th. 

Tmt Langley C'nttoti Manufacturing Company of Co- 
■ iiy six. years ago with 
rtltstat*--* 1 



of suffrage is hardly less a crime than | w. illustrated not only by these results of 
vote selling, or ••ballot-box stuffing:"— it is I special revival work, but also by statistics 
- ~ kind, it differs only in degree. If » j showing a steady diminution of drinking 



lumbla. S. . , was established o 

a capital of $100,000. Its net profits in that brief time 
have been $*»,4</7; and for the year 1B77, in which the 
entcrpri*** began, the net profits were $37,214, after 
deducting for taxes and repairs. The dividends for the 
last year were $32,000, with a reservation of $141,672 for 
active capital. During the past year 2.400,000 pounds 
of cotton were manufactured into 6,221,312 yards of 
cloth. ■ 



set — one church named Azor (one that assists), i 
a Methodist with one hundred and thirty-two 



not try to take care of himself, be will 
find very few ready or willing to take care of 
him. In they same way, if a man does not 
take care of the State, the State will very 
shortly be unable to take care of him. 

The political weight of every ballot is the 
same : the ballot of the most eminent citizen can 
be offset by the vote of the most ignorant sot. 
Sometimes elections are so close that" a single 
vote will decide them, and it is humiliating to 
think that this deciding vote may* be that of 
some wretched being who cannot read the 
ballot he casta. 

The percentage of ignorant voters in the 
South is bound to be large during this genera- 
tion; it is an accident of the war: but if this 
percentage be not heavily reduced in the next 
generation, it will not be an accident, it will 
be a crime; and one for which the different 
States will have bitterly to atone. Empty 
school-houses now, mean full jails hereafter, 
the relation between the two is as seed time to 
harvest. 

There is no sounder rule for an American 
citizen to follow, than to always act as if hiB 
ballot were to be the deciding vote. If every 
man will regard as his, such a responsibility 
as this, and act up to it, we will have more in- 
telligent, more careful voting, and elections 
wilbbe conducted in a spirit more becoming 
their solemnity. 



• T. T. Bryce. 



EMIGRATION IN VIRGINIA. 

A meeting of colored people of Virginia was 
held in February to consider the wisdom of 
emigrating to the West. The. following letter 
was read from Senator Ingalls of Kansas: 
United States Senate Chamber, WAsn- ( 
inqton, Feb. 20, 1878. } 

Dear Sir: — In a*few days I will send you 
the latest annual report of the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Society for the State of Kansas, 
which will fully advise you in regard to the 
soil, climate, population and resources of 
Kansas. * 

I can assure you that should the celored 
people of Virginia conclude to emigrate to 
our State, they will receive the cordial protec- 
tion of the laws and will be welcomed by all 
classes of our citizens. 

There is a large portion of the Western area 
of our State that is still open for occupation 
under the Homestead laws. All that will be 
required to obtain a home upon this land will 
be residence for the term of five years ; and 
about fifteen dollars will answer to pay en- 
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Itish and Russian 

Cabinets. The former declared its desire for a peace- 
ful lohltton, and disclaimed the wish to put unnecessa- 
rv ni>stacl.:s iii th,- wav of ni'k'"tia!ioiH. but adhered to 
tlu- d.'sin- to hav,- die whole treaty place 
gress. Russia also " 
cited Prince C~- — 
proof ^of its r 

It appears to be the general belief that the German 
government is willing to act as mediator, If all the par- 
ties concerned will accept such service. 

Tub Port*, on the 11th, Issued a circular to its repre- 
sentatives abroad, recognizing the treaty of San l 
fano as the result of the r 



In the war, and expressing a determii 
its terms loyally, hut declaring that 
nevertheless regard as opportune any modlflcatio 
which might be made by the benevolent intervention 
---- uid the moderation of Russia. It Is add* 
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habits throughout the world. Thus a late | Baptist, with eighty-nine members. 

Writer in a leading Leipsic periodical I ^ Nort[ ,Westem National Bank of Chicago and 
ShoWS that the town Of Mannheim, ID the ■ the Third National Bank uf Cincinnati have given no- 

grand duchy of Baden, had in 1818 one I ^^^J e ^^ i t iS 1 t^^ X ^& 

beer Saloon tO even* One hundred and nine : preparing to do the same. The Secretary of the 
• i_ . . ■ "".quo i . i Treasury is endeavoring to make arrangements which 

inhabitants, but in 1873 only one to every | wfli Ensure the ability to resume — 
one hundred and seventy-three. Heidel- 
berg in the Bame time had improved from 
one to every one hundred and thirty-five 
to one in every one hundred and eighty- 
three ; and Carlsruhe from one in every 
two hundred and twenty-five to one in 
every three hundred and three. In the 
whole province there was, on an average, 
one such place to every two hundred 
inhabitants ; and yet Baden, according to 
that writer, ia doubtless one of the por- 
tions of Germany where the habits of life de- 
mand ing Much places are most fully devel- 
oped.* 7 



Ths. United States Commercial Agent at Gaboon re- 
ports to the Department of State that the knowledge of 
the Congo or Livingstone River, derived from Stanley's 
discoveries, ia already bearing practical fruit. English 
missionaries have followed the course of the river to 
the Unit series of rapid?, and are about to establish a 
missionary station at that point. There are reports 
that a modified form of slave traffic still exists between 
that region and the Portuguese Island of St. Thomas 
and Prtncees, through the former agents of the slave 
trade between Gaboon and St. Paul de Loan da, A 
British gunboat recently captured a brig with one hun- 
dred men women and children on board In a miserable 
condition, who had been captured and shipped n 
Paul as - free laborers." The spirit of tr - 
still exists, and if not carefully watched w 
to revive and Increase. 
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fering from Coughs, Asthma, Hemorrhages, Consump- 
tion, and other Throat and Lung Diseases, that the af- 
flicted might satisfy themselves that this remedy would 
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j Immediate re- 
great many poor, suffering skep- 
tical persons going about our streets with a suspicious 
cough, and the voice of consumption coming from their 
lungs, that will not try it- K y°u d't). It is your own 

only 75 c. 



BOSCHEE'S GERMAN SYRUP 

can now be purchased right at home, it is the most 
cessful preparation ever introduced to our people, 
works like a charm In all cases of Consumption, Pi 
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nd all other Throat and Lung Diseases, 
as ever used this medicine without getting immediate 
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PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS I 

The New Tork Enamel Paint "ill only beautify your buildings, 
but preserve them. 

It is made of Pnre Lead Zino and Linseed Oil, and is prepared ready 
for use, a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards— two ooats. 

Sample Cards of 30 shades of color, sent free on application, our 
white, aa well as colors, has no superior for outside or inside work. 
Best of references given. Address 

Hew York Enamel Faint Co., 
178 PRIJfCE ST., Jfew York. 
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THE 33 Y OEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 

Terms : Transient |3.00 per day, $17.00 per week and upwards, according to location, Jtc. 

ThU Hotel, tlironglily built and elegantly furnished, Is situated ui»n the beach and at the head 
of the landing for the vuriom htnuniirs that much ut Old Point Comfort. It can he reached daily bj 
the elegant steamship* or the Old Uominion Steumship 
that city and Philadelphia to Baltimore, and thence by i 

The drives In the vicinity are delightful, the Hampt 
tlonal Military Home, National Cemetery, and the towr 
churches In toe country, are all within the limits of an easy t 



bf 60° M» 76°, for Summer; 70°, 66°, «°. for Autumn; U°, 44°, 44°, for 1 
the Spring months. —Open for guest* all the year. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
aril all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
Ion. — Boston Traveller. 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Shdckqe Machine Wdhks. 

Richmond, Va., 
Manf's of 
A. I. CROWEirS PATENT IHPI0T- 
ED TURBINE WATER WHEELS, CORN 



Mend Tor Circular. tf. 



TEEMS FOB 1877. 



Harper's Magazine, One Year. . 
Harfer'b Weekly, One Tear. 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. 



M oo 

. 4 00 
. 4 00 



NCYCLOPEDIA. 

BOOK of universal knowledge m inr «w. 
Now In course of public. dim:. SPECIMEN with 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNikll invites attention of the public jrenerally 
| to his lar 
; Shoes of 

Boat dty-mado worlt, 

1 which I will nell at and below cost. All other Roods In 
" wer than ever, in consideration 
rive me a call and see for your- 
selves. Ijidi'-s' i\w\ m'wWwn'A work made to order, 
ami rrp.\irhv- n.;itly done. 

M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA 

Every 

Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 

Office, 689 Broadway, N. Y. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(HCCCNMOK TO FOBBE3 A BUTT.) 
MANUFACTURERS' AGENT, IMPMTEI AND DEALER IN 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardware and Mechanic*' Tools, 

BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS &. WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

I Ii /ihh Goods, tfcc, obo., 

No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE, 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 

or 

STANDA 



This lerlcs of school-hooks, numbering between 
three and four hundred vohmu-, i* In'.wn and pop- 
ularly used in every section of the United States, and 
by every class of cinz>->is, hm>i''-<iii 1:1^ all shades Of 
political opinion and religious belief. 

is complete, covering every Taricty and 




UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
tbjBjWOrknjaDBriip over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered "by 
no other house in New York. 




c A. Will 



Wm. c. Dloksrm 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers; 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, v 

2*4 Kniinokc Square. Norfolk. Va. M 



A VALUABLE INVENTION, 

—II THE WORLD RENOWNED 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

in workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. . IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
WILSON MACHINES sold In the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. *> The WIL80N 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

wEtS I WILSON SEWING MACHINE GO. 

>827 A 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; v 

Cor. State & Madison Sts„ Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, CaT. 



We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAK, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOT'S WEAR. 

• 

Our stock is alwayB 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Beoadwai and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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NATIONAL. EEADEES AND [SPELLERS 



PARKER J: 1TATSOH. -f 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAS 



W. CLARK A. If. 



NATIONAL 00HESE IN GEOGRAPHY 



HONTEITH& MclfALLT. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MA' 



CHARLES DA PTES, LL. D. 

BARNES* BRIEF n. S. HISTOBY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGEB. 
SMITH & MABTIN'S BOOKKEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING ROOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COM PEND1UM9. \ 
NOETHEND'S SPEAKERS. ' 
■ GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S OANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
POUTER'S CHEMISTRY.' 
JABVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH. 
WOOD'S AMEBICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBEBS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS'* IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
. SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC.. ETC 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
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Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes it Co "8 
publications will be seut free to tho address of an? 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands In its 
editor and contributors the best professional talont 
the country affords. Subscription, »l per annum. 

A. S. BABNSS & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHEES. 
ill and 113 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

lia Camp Street, New Orleans. 
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Those that are only used as the individual names of cer- 
tain ones of a kind or class are called Proper Nouns; as, 
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Some years ago, I had occasion to go to the very extrem- 
ity of Cape Cod, that rugged right arm of New England 
which beckoned the Pilgrim fathers across the Atlantic a 
hundred years ago. It is a-curious place, bleak and bare, 
and inhabited by a race of fishermen as sturdy and bluff as 
the breezes that sweep across it, and the ocean waves that 
surge against its narrow shores — " long and lank and brown 
as is the ribbed sea-sand." Human nature may be studied 
N *y there in its most characteristic forms, as full of kinkB and 
T knots and angular idiosyncracies as the old cape itself. At 
the very tip of itocrooked finger sits Provincetown, where, 
in truth, the first landing of the Pilgrims was made, though, 
repelled by its forbidding aspect, they soon re-embarked 
and continued to explore the coast till they found the more 
hospitable shores and •' goodly bay" of Plymouth. A small 
tower, however, now commemorates the fact that here the 
Pilgrims' feet first touched the New World's shore. 

As the train approached Provincetown, we were accosted 
by a grizzled, weather-beaten man, who I was sure must be 
a fisherman, and whom I found to be not only that, but, like 
his prototype Peter, a fisher of souls, also. He was a Meth- 
odist circuit preacher, and came across the car to point out 
to us' the cove which had been the scene, the year before, of 
the greatest haul of black fish that had been known for many 
a year. "And it was all in answer to my prayers, " said the 
old fisher of men. "No fish scarcely had been caught that 
year. It seemed as if they had all left the coast, and the peo- 
ple were all getting poor. 1 was preaching up here on my 
circuit, and Holding prayer-meetings, and 1 prayed for them, 
for the Lord to send fish to their shures as He sent 'em to Pe- 
ter's nets, when they'd fished all night and taken nothing, 
and while I was praying, 'fore the prayer-meeting was out, 
the news came that a big school of black fish was outside this 
cove, and the people just left the meeting and hurried down 
to the shore. I weut with them— and we got out the boats 
and all pulled out and made a great circle round the 
school and drove them in with harpoons and sticks and 
oars and shouts. The fish tumbled over each other's backs, 
and some of them jumped clear up on shore. And we har- 
pooned them and took the biggest lot of oil that had been 
known in years. There's some of theft carcasses you can 
see now on the shore." Huge white ribs sticking up out of 
the sand bore witness to the fisherman's story, which we 
heard corroborated by many on the Cape. 

The "Black fish" of Cape Cod is really a small species 
■ ■ of whale, about twenty feet long and yielding oil for com- 

merce like other whales. That in the head is a particularly 
tine quality, and makes the principal value of the black fish, 
\ being used almost exclusively by watch-makers, for oiling 

J the delicate works of watches. Our picture for which we 
are indebted toMessrs. Harper Bros., is a good repre- 
sentation of this fishery. 



LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 



To be Published in Book Form. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

In the use of this book these few suggestions are offered 
as the result of some years' experience:— 

The pupil should be taught to distinguish the different 
parts of speech before any divisions or subdivisions of them 
are brought to his notice. 

Most of the work should be oral teaching. Examples of 
every definition or statement should be given, and every 
difficulty carefully explained, before the pupil should lie 
expected to learn the definition. 

These lessons should be varied by frequent language les- 
sons, conversations and games which give exercise in the 
use of language; and accompanied by constant exercise in 
oral and written composition confined to very simple, famil- 
iar subjects, copying prose or poetry, and correction of 
errors in language. 

SENTENCES. 

We have thoughts. We express our thoughts in words 
and sentences. 

A sentence is a group of words making complete sense. 

Every sentence may be divided into two parts — that of 
which we speak, and that which we speak of it. 

The subject is that of which we speak. 

The predicate is that which is said about the subject. 

If the subject is represented as acting on anything, that 
on which it acts is called the object of the sentence. Ex. : 
The good boy | obeys his mother. The good boy is the sub- 
ject; obey* his mother is the predicate; hit mother is the object. 

Grammar. The art of expressing our thoughts correctly 
in speaking or writing is called Grammar. 

All sentences are composed of words, and, for convenience, 
these words are divided into classes; these classes are called 
the eight parts of speech : Noun, Pronoun, Adjective and 
Article, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and Jfi? 
terjection. f 



NOUNS. 

The Noun is the principal one of these eight parts of 
speech. 

You may make this clear, and interesting to children by 
calling the Adjectives and Articles, the Noun's servants; 
the Pronouns, their substitutes; the Verbs, their heralds, 
who tell of their deeds or condition; the Adverbs, the 
overworked servants of the Verbs and Adjectives who are 
also obliged to wait on each other; the Prepositions, Con- 
junctions and Interjections, their friends ;. showing their 
relations with, or connecting them with each other, and 
the other parts of speech, and showing their emotion. 

Nouns arc names; or, a Noun is the name of some person, 
place, object or idea; as, John, Hampton, book, goodness. 

Nouns are divided into two classes: Common and Proper. 

Those Unit are common to all of one kind or class are 
culled Common Nouns; as, man, town, sea, river, goodness. 



Those that are only used as the individual names of cer- 
tain ones of a kind or class are called Proper Nouns; as, 
Thomas, Norfolk, James. 

Nouns have Person, Number, Gender and Case. 

PERSON. 

When people are talking together, there are always: 

The person speaking; 

The person spoken to; 

The person or thing Bpoken of. 

In Grammar the word that stands for the person speak- 
ing, we say is in the first person; that which stands for the 
person spoken to is in the second person ; and the word 
which stands for the person or thing spoken of is in the 
third person. 

/ am here, first person; I want you, second person; He is 
wrong, third person. 

GENDER. 

Gender is the distinction of Nouns with regard to sex. 
NounB have four Genders: Masculine, Feminine, Neuter, 
and Common. 

The Masculine Gender denotes the male sex ; as, man, boy. 
The Feminine Gender denotes the female sex; as, woman, 

^ The Neuter Gender denotes that which is of neither Bex; 
as, house, garden, trce&. 

The Common Gender denotes either sex, and is expressed 
by n word common to both; as, child, parent, dog, dove. 

NUMBER 

Is the distinction of one from more than one. 
There are two Numbers: Singular and Plural. 
The Singular denotes one; as, bird, man. 
The Plural denotes more than one; as, birds, men. 
The Plural is generally formed by adding s to the Singu- 



lar. 



«'h, 



I before the 



fe into 



iding in u 
as, glosses, churches. 

Some Nouns chan£ 
life, lives; loaf, loavi 
. Nouns ending in y after a consonant change y into ies; 
as, family, families. 

Nouns ending in y after a vowel do not change the y ; 
as, chimney, chimneys. 

The following are very irregular: man, men; woman, 
women; child, children; foot, feet; ox, oxen ; tooth, teeth; 
goose, geese; mouse, mice. 

Some Nouns are the same in both numbers; as, sheep, 
deer, swine, hose, means, news, species, corps, apparatus. 

Some Nouns have no singular; as, tongs, scissors, vespers, 
ashes, clothes. 

Some have no plural ; as, gold, mud, dust, hay, flax, pride. 

In UBing Proper Nouns in tbe plurirh usage allows us to 
say the Misses Smith, or the Miss Smiths; though, strictly 
speaking, the fori 



: correct form. 



CASK., 

Persons or things are sometimes represented in a sentence 
as being something or doing something; sometimes as pos- 
sessing something; and sometimes as the object to which 
something is done; as, Jane is happy, Jane laughs, Jane's 
doll is pretty, I caught Jane. 

When the Noun names what we are speaking of as being 
or doing something, we say it is in the Nominative Case. 
Nominative means naming. Tho Nominative Case names 
what we are talking about: so the Noun which is the sub- 
ject of the sentence is in the Nominative Case; as, John 
walks. . . 

The Noun used to address a person, or as part of the pred- 
icate, is nlso in the Nominative Case: Carrie come here; 
James is a kind num. 

When the Noun names what we are speaking of os pos- 
sessing something, we say it is in the Possessive Case. This 
case is formed by adding 's to the singular, or the apostrophe 
alone to the plural; as, Henry's book; girls' fancies. 

In forming the Possessive Case of Nouns alike in both 
numbers, the apostrophe is placed before the s in the singu- 
lar and after it in the plural ; as, a deer's horns, deera' horns. 

When the Noun names what we are speaking of as the 
object to which something is done, we say it is in the Ob- 
jective Case; as, Jane called Sarah; We went to town. 

Nouns are spelled alike in the Nominative and Objective 
Cases. 



PBONOUNS. 

To repeat the same Noun several times in the same sen- 
tence would sound awkward ; as, John lent James John's 
hat for James to go to James's grandmother's. Therefore, 
words are substituted for Nouns, and these words are called 
Pronouns (for nouns). 

Pronouns are divided into four classes : Personal, Rela- 
tive, Interrogative, and Adjective. 

Those Pronouns that show by their form whether rliey are 
first, second, or third person, are called Personal Pronouns. 
They are either Simple or Compound. 

The Simple Personal Pronouns are : I, thou, he, she, and 
it, with their declined forms. 

The Compound Personal Pronouns are formed by adding 
self or selves to the possessive or objective forms of the sim. 
pie personals; as, myself, himself, yourselves. These Pro- 
nouns have only the nominative and objective forms and 
can never take the possessive. ,. 

DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



Personal Pronouns are thus declined : 



Singular. 

i 

. My or mine. 



FIRST PERSON. 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj.. 



Nom Thou. 

Pom Thy or t'..i 

Obj Thee. 



Plural. 
..We. 

. . Our or ours. 
..Us. 



Plural. 

Nom You. 

Poss Your or Yours. 

Obj You. 



Singular. 

Nom He . 

Poss His. 

Obj Him. 



MASCDLINB. 

Plural. 
Nom They. 



Obj . 



Them. 



Singular 
Nom. . . .She. 
Eoss .... Her or hers. 
Obj Her. 

THIRl 

Singular. 
Nom ... It. 
Poss... Its. 
Obj It 
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Plural 

.Nom They. 

Poss Their or theirB. 

Obj Them. 



Obj. 



Plural. 
.They. 

. Their or theirs. 
Them. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A Relative Pronoun is used to represent a preceding word 
or phrnse called its Antecedent, and to connect with it a de- 
pendent clause ; as, The man whom you saw is my father. 

Relative Pronouns are cither Simple or Compound. 

The 8imple Relatives are: who, used to represent persons : 
which, to represent animals, or things, or ideas ; and what, 
to take the! place of both persons and things. 



DECLENSION*. 



Singular and Plural. 
Nom ...Who. 

Poss Whose. 

Obj Whom. 



Singular ami Plural. 
Nom.... Which. 
Poss .... Whose. 
Obj Which. 



The Compound Relatives are formed by adding ever and 
soever to the simple relatives; as, whoever, whosoever. 

What is always used without an antecedent, and really 
means that which; as, I was rejoiced at what I saw. It is 
sometimes classed with the Compound Relatives. 

INTERROGATIVE. 

Who, which and what when used in asking questions arc 
called Interrogative Pronouus; as, Who is here I Which is 
he ( What is that ? 

Who is applied to persons only; which and what, to per- 
sons, animals and things. 

The noun for which the interrogative pronoun stands is 
found in the answer. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjective Pronouns are words which are sometimes used 
as Adjectives and sometimes as Pronouns. This, that, each, 
every, either, neither, one, other, some, all, any, such, both, 
few, former, latter, each other and one another belong to 
this class. 



ARTICLES. 



Articles are the words, the, a or an, placed before nouns 
to limit their meaning. 

The. the definite article, is used to point out a particular 
thing; as, the house. 

A or an, the indefinite article, shows that one of a kind 
is meant, but no particular one. It is only used beforo a 
singular noun; as, " bay. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Adjectives are words used to limit or qualify nouns or 
pronouus; as, that horse; he is good; kind father. 

The adjectives that are used to express some quality of 
the noun may be called Adjectives of Quality; as, pretty 
children; Mark horses; green grass. 

Those Adjectives which are used to express the number 
or quantity of anything may be called Adjectives of Quan- 
tity; as, many men ;/«r guards. 

These two classes include most Adjectives. There are, 
however, besides, the Pronominal Adjectives — words used 
sometimes as Adjectives, sometimes as Pronouns ; as, I saw 
that man'; that is here. In the first example, that is an 
Adjective used to limit a Noun ; in the second, that is a Pro- 
noun used instead of a Noun. 

The principal Pronominal Adjectives are : this, that, each,' 
every, either, neither, any, some, both, other, another. 

Those Adjectives which show a definite number are called 
Numeral Adjectives ; as, two, five. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives may simply express a quality, or they may ex- 
press the quality as compared with the same quality else- 
where. 

The Positive degree of an Adjective is used when we as- 
sert positively that something possesses a certain quality; 
as, The man is tall ; The grass is green. 

The Comparative degree is used when two things are 
compared with each other; as, He is a taller man than his 
brother: This grass is greener than that. 

The Superlative degree is used in comparing more than 
two things with one another; as, Australia is the smallest 
continent; London is the largest city in the world. 

The Comparative degree is formed by adding er; and the 
Superlative by adding est to the Positive form of^words of 
one syllable ; as, tall, taller, tallest. 

Adjectives of three or more syllables are compared by pre- 
fixing more and most; as, ridiculous, more ridiculous, most 
ridiculous. r 

Adjectives of two syllables can be compared in both 
ways; pleasant, pleasanter, pleasantest; or, pleasant, more 
pleasant, most pleasant. 

No Adjective admits of both forms of comparison at once ; 
we cannot say the most pleasantest, though we can use 
either form alone. 

Some Adjectives are irregularly compared ; as, good, bet- 
ter, best; bnd, worse, worst; many, more, most; little, 
less, least. 

All Adjectives of Quality can be compared. 
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and $1,800.00 were granted from its con- school is, substantially, built up, out of 

- . m . jl_ , , — ,),.Kt anH in trr\nn wnrkinfr order. 



ISSUED MONTHLY 



8. C. ARM8TRONG, \ Bditert 
H. W. LUDLOW, I M, t 



K| struction funds Two wooden barracks, 
111 EH, leach 140x24 feet, on whose site, very near- 
ly, Virginia Hall now stands, with other 
' needed work were commenced and soon 
exhausted the government grant. Oper- 
ations would have been suspended had 
not the late Mrs. Stephen Griggs of N. Y. 
City, an entire stranger, presented, 



Mrs. H. F. Akmsthono 
Mb. W. N. Armstrong: 
Mr. T. T. Bbyck, 



■ i Regular 
• f Contributor!. 



Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
•tDYANCE. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should bo sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
reeistoSd letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in fulL and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. V. B^MARSHALL, 

Butinet* Manager, Hampton, Va. 



debt, and in good working order. 

The next thing is a solid financial foun- 
dation. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

The following is a list of school indus- 
tries : — \ j ana tue rt 
The Farm, Vith bone grinding, grist . benefitted 



OF GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

The total number of admissions during 
the past ten years has been 927. Of these, 
277, including this year's class, have taken 
a full course. Generally speaking, one- 
third of those we admit, leave too soon to 
be improved, about one third graduate, 
and the remaining third also are decidedly 
■erty, sickness, home 



Wl „.;,.„ ,,,...„ — nresented 2<U form, witu none glumes, ; benefitted. roverty, sicauess, uuvuo 

§ y ' ,"m ^ZLJn^^™S*A«S niUl, soap making, blacksmith's shop, ; troub]e s, limited capacity and bad conduct 
2£* *? *fT^2r°£L!SZ. butcher's 'shop, and milk dairy. account' for the shortened course of 



ciation, out of a moderate competency, 
the sutp of ten thousand dollars. From 
this tufping-point the life of the school 

Indeed, from the first it has had a 
steady growth, sometimes passing through 
difficulties in ways that have seemed mys- 
terious. 

General O. O. Howard, Commissioner 
of the Freedmen's Bureau, made succes- 
sive grants for building and repairs 
amounting to $58,327.80. The Bureau 
ceased to assist in 1870. The Trustees 
of the Peabody Fund have given since the 
school opened to June 30, 1877, $6,300, 
viz.: $800 annually to 1876— $500 in 
1877. 

On the foundation thus laid the benevo- 
lent of the North have, in ten years, ex- 
pended for permanent improvements $150,- 
000.00, and are giving for current expenses 
an average of $24,000.00 yearly. 

In 1872, the State of Virginia designated 



butcher's shop, and milk dairy. 

The Engineer's Department.with knitting 
machines, broom shop, shop for iron work, 
rag-carpet weaving, and carpenter shop. 
Girls' Industrial Department, for makinf 



account for the shortened course of 
many. A large majority of our non- 
graduates are doing good work as teach- 
ers. Not much labor has been wasted. 
The dullest students have often proved 



liins' industrial Mepwuutsuk, mi xne dullest students uave uilch u»u 

and mending garments, and learning to • e flj c ient as teachers. Last winter 125 



sew by hand and machine. 

Household work, including washing, 
ironing, table' duty, and cooking lessons 
for the girls. 

The details for work this year have been 
as follows: 

UirU. Housework, 98; Industrial Room, 
52; Knitting Machine, 31; Laundry, 24; 
Weaving Kag-Carpets, 1; Cooking, 20; No 
work has yet been found for day scholars, 32 

Boys. Farm, 91 ; " ' 
5 ; Broom Making, 2 
Mill, 2; Shoemaker 



teachers, 2; Day-schoh 

Students' earnings have been as follows. 
1875-6. 101 Boys. $5,082.04; 50 Girls, 



PREMIUM. 

• For one year's subscription to We j the Hampton Institute as Trustee of that 

Southern Workman we will send to portion of the Agricultural land fund ,*164? OS; total, *f„ 629.07. 
1^ 27 wZ Zhall forward Ml cents I 'which was assigned to the colored people ,876-7 125 Boys $7,440.70: 7:, G.rls, $2,- 
, for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled namely one-third of the proceeds of he 13.^,6 total $ *>••'■•• W9S428 . 87 
« Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung I sale of 300,000 acres The ™t $»o - 18. .-8 est d). U» ^W*»' 
by the Bampton Students," containing 000.00, less one-tenth expended for land, | G '^^^^ ^y^. Boys $.50. 23 
82 pages of original negro music, with I was invested in State bonds at a low tig- , ^ 93 ^ 

words in dialect ! on whicn ful1 interest "as bee " P 4,d - j Avera g e earnings in 1876-7, Boys $50.. ".3 

These sonas arranged bu Prof. T. P. ' The State holds the principal and reserves | eilch ulrls each. 
Fenner were 'sung in the three hundred the right to withdraw it, but has yearly | Averalrc earniwn in -.877-8, Boys $64.,.. 
concerts, throughout the United States, \ paid the liberal sum of ten thousand dol- 
given by £ dmpany in 1873-4-5. The I lars as interest money, over^Jhe 



books are sold at forty cents apiece. 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 
OF THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRI 
0ULTDRAL INSTITUTE 

Hampton, Va., May 23.1, 1878 



amount required by the Act of Congress 
making the grant. . 



The annual running expenses of the in- 
stitution are now estimated at $34,000.00. 
They are met as follows : — 



or twodays of work each week and four 
iuey a.u «° — , whole days for study (by having a detail 

13d, 1878. Donations for general purposes. $5,600 ; An- ! of one-fifth out each school day, and all or 
Normal and mm\ Scholarships, fit, $70.00. each. $13,000 ; ; one-half on Saturdays), his mental interests 
, • ;/ ' I r, ui it, it* , Personal Aid to Students, $2,500; Interest on , do nQt suffer mat crially ; he IS physically 

AgrKutluraf intnume. I Endowment Fund, $2,500 ; State Aid, Interest , Qff ; B ablc t0 pay auout one-half— 

Gentlemen : In April last this insti- ()n Land Scrip Flinlli », ,400. ; in gom(J cases the who ie_of his personal 

tute completed its -tenth year. The first , ^ ^ ^ ^ . ncome . g pfm j ^ g . g better fltted ^ take care of 

step was the purchase, in •'"ne, ls »'t ; ; from the c ities of Boston, New I himself and becomes more of a man. 
of the " Wood farm" of 160 acres for , p^dpaia, and from Massa- Labor schools are expensive. We do 

$19,000.00. On Oct. 1st, of the same xork ana i I 

year, ground was broken for tempora- ™™™ ~" ^TdISlSII,.. k I ire <ren- 
ry buddings, and on April 1st, 1868, , Hartford, and Providence, R. I. are gen- 
school opened with fifteen boarding stu- i «» «5J» 00r inc0 me there is no 
dents, and one teacher and a matron. ; 1 "'"= u . .,,„_ nrr iq mor . 

The farm was soon reduced to 125 acres \ ^^^^^^^ 
by the sale of outlying lota but was i n- , «^ ^ South , 



ported themselves as in active service. 
Many we hear of indirectly and at long 
intervals. 

Being able to teach, and teachers being 
in demand, students, at graduation, or 
after the second and sometimes even after 
the first year, are independent. It seems 
impossible to supply the need of colored 
teachers in this and other Southern 1 States. 
Sessions continue from" three to six 
? en w er N months, and salaries, in country places, 
t lfe ' m % ; k' 0? t e ' are from $25.00 to $35.00 a month payable 
office duty":! - 1 in ord(!r8 on the Count y Treasurer, who 
j Waiters, 16- [ cashes them in from three to fifteen 
'Employed by ! months There is often distress and dis- 
lerly duty, 33 : couragement from this delay. Teachers are 
compelled to discount their small wages 
@ from 10 to 25 per cent, and serious in- 
jury to school interests is likely to result. 
In the cities wages are better, sessions 
continue for eight and ten months, and 
payment is more prompt. 

The value of the free school systems of 
the South depends on the supply of teach- 
ers ; those trained by Northern educators 
are universally acceptable, because care- 
fully taught morally as well as in book 
knowledge, and not disposed to take an ac- 
tive part in politics. There is no "chasm" 
between the graduates of the higher negro 
Instructive as schools of the South and the patronage of 
,ns ; the school officers of the states. The real 

2d To turn it to the test account ! trouble £ cojor^ I teachers ta jgj. 

race'who resent the in- 
roduction of intelligent ideas into re- 
igion and into the relations of life. They 
;ould easily be conciliated by substitu- 
,ing Latin for labor. The colored people at 
arge and their leading men, as a whole, 
are most appreciative and give the school 
and its graduates the heartiest support. 



Average earnings in *.877-8, Boys $64.75 
each, Girls $37.96 each. 

The problem of the school, industrially 



1st, To make labor 
possible. 

2d, To turn it to the best account 



bv the sale of outlying lots, but was in- , r"J. „ " T , c „ ,ti, 
creased in 1872 to 107 acres by the pu, I bo* *^r%eed of „ endow . 
chase of 72 acres of the ' Segar" estate - Je« ■ . hundred thou- 

adjoining, with one tenth of the proceeds ^^rs the interest of which would 
of the sale of the Agricultural land scrip ami 'olh ^rs the ^ 
allowed by law for that purpose. „„",k l„h„r of eollertine income, 

7\ & A h HZ^o1iXX I R tne S sc y hool b a lifl^tt^ iSS 
made by the Hon. Josiah king of I it s- t f and 

^^T^ZZosX^y U against exigencies^ 

of $250,000.00 left in 1858 for negro cdu- 1 The condition of the freedmen called for 



not expect our industries as a whole to 
pay. They are primarily educational, yet 
they have, under the circumstances, done 
well this year, and, in time, some of them 
will, 1 think, be remunerative ; bu* that is 
not the point. 

In reBpect to its manual labor feature, 
the school has been considered an experi- 
ment. A fair conclusion is this : If its 
friends are ready to pay the increased 
cost of giving a practical education, by 
training both hand and head, the work can 



But negro opposition is no novelty. 

It is as much a national as a race inter- 
est that the negro race be elevated. The 
success of the negro teacher indicates the 
way it is to be done. In ten years not a 
serious grievance has been reported by 
a student to this office ; nor a complaint 
by a state officer of the conduct of a teach- 
er. Troubles and annoyances have oc- 
cured, but nothing like " outrages." 

It remains to push carefully selected 
and fitted colored youth into the field. 
There are, at the South, thousands of them 
of excellent capacity and spirit, who would, 



training both hand and head toe worK can "'"—;;' ' ene d, work for their race, 
be done here and the student will be fitted were ^ ^ °P • , bv good 

for life far better than he would be with- ^ -» 

° U The a success of our graduates is due, in j Hampton graduates find to se- 



eedmen called for The success of our graduates is due, m | j » 0Dfidence and respect 

ca£n ^as b^most ^iselVu^ ST. way j complete educational machinery ^ the • ^^"ST wTo^ ^Vthe question, then » What becomes of 

he little dreamed of. The remaining higher schools devoted to _ their welfare , clear '* eai ' w "" J"{ cu your graduates ? " we answer : Not 

$9,000.00 was paid by the American have not, as in the case of the whites, been their way are imbued. 



Missionary Association of New York who . a part of the growth of the race. They 
held the property, and were responsible i bring to bear a force from without; they 
for the school till the year 1870, when the do not express negro sentiment ; they in- 
General Assembly of Virginia granted it | tend to create it ; they are no product ot 
i liberal charter creating a Board of Trus- negro civilization ; they are aiding to^es- 



tees to whom the Association transferred 
the property upon condition that its relig- 
ious teaching should forever be evangeli- 
ical. There is, however, a majority of no 
sect on the Board. 

This Association could not spare more 
funds from its great work in the South. 
The Freedmen's Bureau was appealed to 



eir way me imuum. , j "i„- tv „„ CCT ,i have taught school. 

The increase of students demands in- , ttan n met ^ d ht % ent . were 
creased facilities for giving them employ- V> e are sal ™« a ° na that the large 
ment,but few are willing to aid directly j t^ach g last filter, and^that ^ M rg. 
in this department ™ tt J J .. . le Th ose who do not 

negro civilization; tncy are aiding » To the question *™fef - j ^IwJ^vo^tor&aU*^ 

Sfq^-^-^^ 

ignorantmassofpeopleensilyde^ 

than half the year this i practical knowl- the >"^"* f graduation, the reaction of 



possessing immense power for good or 
evil to themselves and the country. 

For the past ten years, a great part of 
our resources has gone into building and 
'outfit This work is nearly done. The 







SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 




While the average education of the 
American people is high, its average 
knowledge of matters concerning political 
economy is very low. The sparse popu- 
lation, the absence of commercial friction 
and competition, the agricultural pursuits 
of the people, and the ease with, which 
money has been made, have combined to 
make a knowledge of political economy a 
matter of secondary importance. It must 
be admitted, however, that the commer- 
cial classes exact from their agents some 
knowledge of book-keeping, of putting up 
and taking down shutters, of drawing bill- 
heads and of taking invoices. It is not 
overstating the case to say that in no civ- 
ilized nation, are so few of the leading 
men in public life, both business and po- 
litical, fitted by training or education to 
consider,, or wisely expound, the principles 
of political economy, as in the United 
States at the present time. In the Uni- 
versities the subject of political economy 
has been ranked as a secondary study. 
Even now it is not seriously taught. 
Among the merchants, the bankers, the 
brokers, the retailers, among all classes 
who handle the vast products of the coun- 
try, from producer to consumer, there is 
no literature of political economy what- 
ever, save what appears in the fugitive, 
and generally foolish, contributions to the 
press. The" few able men and newspa- 
pers Which discuss this subjdet, work large- 
ly in stony ground. It is certainly not 
complimentary to the national pride to re. 
call the fact, that, so far, it seems impossi- 
ble to generously support any periodical 
which is devoted to serious subjects (ex- 
cepting religious literature), while on the 
other hand, periodicals devoted to trifling 
' subjects command extravagant support. 
The " Popular Science Monthly," with its 
annual circulation of five thousand copies, 
and the, "New York Ledger," with its 
three hundred thousand subscribers, make 
the best commentary. The British pub- 
lic, with its low average in education, sup- 
ports over ten magazines devoted exclu- 
sively to the treatment of political and 
social matters only. Should the Ameri- 
can periodicals cut out their love stories, 
and illustrated articles on travel and ad- 
ventures, and treat soberly and exclusive- 
ly the vital matters that underlie social 
and business life, their circulation would 
stop. Our merchants read newspapers, 
and "keep up with the times." But this 
mental dissipation, the passing into the 
brain every morning of a lot of discon- 
nected, incongruous items, not only fills 
the mind with much chaff, but, and what 
is of more importance, excludes any 
trained,' systematic thinking. 

The intense Buffering among the com- 
mercial classes during the last few years, 
is due in a great measure to the all-pervad- 
ing ignorance of the laws of political 
economy. So far as foresight or the care 
ful sifting out of facts, or the drawing of 
inferences and comparisons from them, 
with a view to permanent results are con- 
cerned, our people have hardly been wiser 
than common savages, certainly not as 
sensible as the common peasantry of 
France or Germany. The laws of trade 
have been the " rule of three." So long 
as goods bring a profit over cost, make 
and sell. So long as there is a demand, 
rush in supplies. What the actual condi- 
tion of the country is, what light careful- 
ly gathered statistics may throw on the 
future of trade, or what the experience of 
other nations has been, are matters usual- 
ly ignored by merchants, though they go 
to the life and solvency of business. For 
fifteen years, we have been spending mon- 
ey, not earned, for national, State, city, 
county, and town objects. The great war 
was fought on credit. The town bridges 
have been built on credit. The Union 
has been restored on credit. And nearly 
ever}- local improvement has been made 
on credit. This is what thriftless men 
always do. In business* matters there 
has been no economy, no saving, no 
safe trading, no keeping of capital well 
in hand. ' Wild-cat railroad speculations, 
visionary gold, silver, and coal mining 
schemes, have taken captive the leading 
business men. Throw a rickety bridge 
across commercial perdition, and before 
it put a notice, " here is the short cut 
to fortune," and the young clerk and 
the old merchant sweep upon it in sol- 



id column, though the stream below is said, " He is the successful general who 



makes the fewest blunders." w. n. 



FLOEAL EXHIBITION AT HAMPTON 



full of drowning men. In New York 
City alone, during the last five years, 
the decline in the value of real estate 
has been about four hundred millions of 
dollars, or nearly one fifth of the na- 
tional debt. Why has there been this 
decline? Why is there the same vast, 
crushing decline in Boston and Chicago ? 
And why did the values ever rise 1 A few 
years ago, animal and vegetable food com- 
manded here a higher price than in any 
market of the world. Yet here is a coun- 
try which was so rich in the products of 
the animal and vegetable world, that it 
should have furnished, as it does now, the 
cheapest food on earth. One sufficient, 
though not the only, cause of this, is the 
wide-spread ignorance of the mercantile 
classes respecting the facts upon which 
the laws of political economy are bas- 
ed. The people are apt to call the 
knowledge of such facts " book learning," 
yet it goes to the essence of every-day 
business. The vast and wide-spread 
ruin from the decline in the values of real 
estate would have been largely avoided, 
had the dealers in real property known 
and understood the history of real estate 
in this country since the beginning of the 
century. 

The paper money of the war of 1812 
and the paper money of the Civil War 
prpduced the same results, and w 
lowed by the same consequences. We 
venture to say that not one merchant in ten 
thousand has ever read the financial history 
of the " paper times," or has he ever 
made any researches regarding the char- 
acter of currency, beyond the desultory 
reading of a daily paper. The great de- 
mand for industrial products during the 
war, was abnormal and vicious. The 
intelligent merchant did not see it. There 
are now in existence facilities for supply- 
ing the country with cotton, iron, and 
chemical goods for fifty years to come, and 
a vast capital is now locked up and wast- 
ing away in these enterprises. But the 
merchants did not know what they were 
doing in expanding their manufacturing 
facilities. The cities are filled with a sur- 
plus population, carried out of the pro- 
ducing, into the consuming class. Edu- 
cated men and common workmen are 
starving, and thousands of once promis- 
ing lives are utterly blasted from this 
heaping up of the commercial classes in 
the cities. Neither legislative bodies, nor 
Chambers of commerce, nor individuals, 
stopped to consider the situation, or to 
study the inexorable laws of trade which 
are stronger than men, and which crush 
without remorse, all who oppose them. 
Congress once attempted to keep down 
the rising price of gold, by legislating 
against speculation in it. But the laws of. 

trade carried up the price of gold to* A REMABKABLE EVENING OF MUSIC 



Everything must have a beginning, and 
May 15th and lGth, 1878, will hereafter 
be marked as the inception of the Hamp- 
ton Horticultural Society of the future, — 
the dates named being the first occasion 
of a public floral exhibition ever having 
occurred in Hampton. 

This event was mainly due to St. John's 
Guild, represented by a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Booker, Cumming and 
Garrett, and the display, although not 
large, was very creditable, embracing 
forty-six entries, every one of which was 
by an amateur. 

The exhibition room was tastefully dec- 
orated, and presented quite an attractive 
appearance. The inclement weather of 
the few previous days played sad havoc 
with roses, and, in consequence, this 
"queen of flowers" was inadequately rep- 
resented. We know that some of the 
finest varieties in cultivation are grown 
here, and regretted^it was impossible to 
show them in proper condition. A list 
of awards, and reference to sot 
more prominent objects of interest, is un- 
fortunately excluJed, owing to. want of 
space. A fair collection of plants was 
shown by some of the students of the 
Normal School, but in another year we 
hope it may be able to make an exhibition 
which shall Burpass any similar effort ever 
attempted in the State. When we con- 
sider the possibilities in floriculture 
that this section affords, — where tea roses 
and other plants too tender to be ex- 
posed to the rigors of the winter at the 
North may be safely left out of doors the 
year round, the only wonder is, that flow- 
er exhibitions have not been generally 
held throughout the South. That the 
love of flowers is quite as strong here as 
elsewhere, we perceive evidences all about 
us. Almost every house bears testimony 
that the germ exists which only needs prop- 
er encouragement to develop into full frui- 
tion. Aside from the mere sentimental as- 
pect which the subject presents, it may well 
be considered, with the great markets of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, with their immense demands, 
at our very door, if floriculture could not be 
made a practical undertaking here, and if 
we could not compete favorably with the 
the florists of those cities. The subject is 
one worthy serious thought, and our hope 
is, that before many months shall pass, 
some steps will have Seen taken toward 
the accomplishment of so desirable an 
end. 



offspring of as many different degrees of civil- 
ization and culture, and performed by repre- 
sentatives of the classes from which they have 
sprang. 

First — The harsh, guttural, unmelodiout 
sountls that are used by the Indian to give ex- 
pression to his emotions. They vary little 
in character to the uninitiated ear. The quick 
passage from a low to a high note, which, held 
for an instant with a discordant sort of 
"shake," drops suddenly to another low note ; 
the repetition of this several times with the 
occasional introduction of two or three other 
notes, without apparent form or rythm, end- 
ing as unexpectedly as it begins, — is his song, 
that tells the story of bis ardent love or of, his 
wild delight at the approaching conflict with 
his enemy: the savage expression of savage 
love and hate. 

Second — The plantation melodies. Simple, 
many of them beautiful; made, like .the In ■ 
dians' songs, according to no rules of which 
those who composed them were conscious. 
They are the fervent musical utterance of 
longing for the good time that hat come ; full 
of the pathos of suffering and 'the fervor of 
religion, albeit, at times, grotesque in the con- 
ceptions formed by ignorance and supersti- 
tion of spiritual things. 

The florid, melodious strains of Donnizetti 
and Verdi, the delight of crowded opera- 
houses; the inspiring Christmas Hymn, well 
known in concert halls and churches; the 
r?f the ' Deautiful ballad, sung by artists of high pro- 
Qe fessional rank, and the grand old Choral, in 
which all joined, make up the third part — the 
music of culture and art. , 

Certainly, the most skillful theatrical man- 
ager, desiring to give an entertainment that 



sweep 



ruinous figures, and exhibited our states- 
men as so many impotent manikins, try- 
ing to sweep back" the Atlantic with a 
broom. Legislatures have enacted that 
men Bhall consider " eight hours a day's 
work." But the laws of trade come in, 
and make a day's work just what the 
market for labor chooses *to make it. At 
this late day, the relations of labor and 
capital should be understood, but the com- 
mercial w?>rld is harassed, production re- 
tarded, confusion created, because no one 
seems to know anything about them. The 
vast majority of people live from hand 
to mouth, very dependent for sustenance 
and happiness upon the proper adjust- 
ment of these relations. Yet in the poli- 
tician's library, the merchant's desk, on 
the farmer's table, there is a dearth of 
the literature upon these important sub- 
jects. If we wished to illustrate su- 
preme ignorance on these matters, we 
should go to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Men who have entered upon their bus- 
iness careers with the best prospects, 
are now closing up the accounts of a 
long and profitless business life, and find 
the cause of their misfortune in their 
ignorance of those principles of political 
economy which are as important in the 
minor affairs of trade, as in the larger 
relations of States. A knowledge of these 
principles will not always insure success 
in business. It will, however, indicate 
the strong points in commercial life, and 
reduce the errors of judgment. Napoleon 

" ( ' 



should introduce specimens of music differ- 
ing most widely in style and manner of perl 
formance, could not have succeeded better. \ 
Of the individual performances of Miss Kel-/ 
logg and her associates, it is, of course, need- * 
less to write. Their kindness in consenting 
to gratify the desire to hear them sing and 
give a great treat to the students, 'many of 
whom will, in all probability, never x have an- 
other opportunity to listen to such singers, 
was acknowledged by General Armstrong in 
a few words. 

It was a remarkable evening of music and 
most enjoyable. The Btopping of the troupe 
over night at the hotel at Portress Monroe, on 
their way to Norfolk, gave the opportunity t» 
invite them to visit the school, and the im- 
promptu nature of the affair contributed in no 
small degree tt 



AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

It is frequently the case that evening prayers 
are attended by those who may be visiting the 
Institute, and sometimes the students are call- 
ed on to gratify the desire, that almost all who 
come here have, to hear some of the plantation 
songs. The recently arrived Indians are also 
called on occasionally to give specimens of 
their peculiar music. After the singing is 
over, the visitor, if he be a distinguished one. 
is generally introduced, and adds to the en- 
tertainment by an exhibition of his talent, 
which is usually in the speech-making line. 
Sometimes, however, visitors with a different 
gift come, and it was on one of these please 
ant occasions, about three wteeks ago, that 
the following remarkable programme was 
given before an audience of teachers and 
scholars in the chapel. 



Part First. 



Bongs. 



Hampton Singers. 
Part Beoowd. | 

War Song. 

Indian Bfntimuntal Song. 
" I need Thee every hour." 

Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and Kiowa Indians. 
Part Third. 
"O 'Luce di quest anlraa"— " Linda di Chamounix." 

" Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. 

Cantlque do Noel. 

Dime. Marie Rore. 
M La Donna r> Mobile"—" Rlgolotto. 

Slgnor Frapolll. 
Ballad—" When the flowing tide comes in." 

Mr. Tom KarL 
Tin the Last Rose of Summer. 

Mias Kellogg. 
Long metre Doxology. 
Chorus of Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, Norwegians, 
Cubans, Hawaiians, Africans, Cheyenne, Arapahoe, 
-"--is, and Yankee*. 



Kiowa, and Ute I 



Here are three distinct styles of music, the 



In view of the very great need for con- 
certed action among the friends of tem- 
perance, we have decided to prepare, from 
time to time, full programmes for meet- 
ings, so arranged as to meet the require- 
ments, without making too great a de- 
mand upon the resources, of an^ordinary 
temperance society. We propose that 
each programme shall be used once by 
the Hampton Normal School Temperance 
Society, before it is issued by us, and by 
this means we shall be sure that we 
are offering to our readers only such ma- 
terial, as will, if rightly used, result in a 
successful and attractive meeting. Any 
further information which may be desired 
in regard to these programmes, will be 
cheerfully given by the editor of the 
Southern Workman. 

PROGRAMME. 

For a Temperance meeting, the materials for 
which are within the reach of any Temper- 
ance Society. 

Singing — Rescue the Perishing. 
Essay — Original, and limited to five minutes. 
Recitation— I'm a Little Temperanco Girl. 



Just five yei 



B old: 



egirl 



I wouldn't drink a glass of wine 
If you'd fill the cup with gold. 
I have a little brother. 

We belong to the Band of Hope; 
I "spect there'l" ' 

why ii he ani 
For, don"t you a 

And we'll soon be great big temperance folks. 

Oh! won't that be to grand 
When there'H nbt a drunkard to be seen T 



e cider wine, and beer ! 
> we belong to the Band of Hope, 

we mean to be good and true; 

And all the little boys and girls 



Ands 



We shall oak V 

Temperance Discussion — My Aim in Life. 
This scene shows a room in which, are five 
boys, and one youth, who should be in appear- 
ance somewhat older than his companions. 
Two of the boys are reading, two playing cards, 
and one at work upon a little boat. Conversa- 
tion begins as soon as the curtain rises, and 
each boy tells of his hopes and intentions in re- 
gard to his future occupation. / One means to 
be a lawyer, one a clergyman, one a gambler, 
one a Bportsman, one a sailor. After each one 
has stated his reason for his choice, the young 
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quietly listening, oomea 
iem the result of his ez- 
i to choose useful and 
1 to work nl ways for 



Think of our lovely sinters' doom. 
When wine hu nipped them In their bloom ; 
Ay I pause and think of everv shame. 
Of every crime too dark to 
And let the 



.agricultural. 



THE NEW OHAHPIOH MOWEB. 
Anions the Treat achievements of the i 



Supper : Beans boiled in Broth, 10 ; — 30 cts. 
^^Sundat. — Brcokfoit : Cocoa and Bread, 7 ; 
Fried Lentils, 10; Dinner: Bean Broth, 10; 
Haslet Stew, 10; Suet Roly-poly Pudding, 12; 
Supper: Cheese Pudding, 12;— M-cts. 
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mail} who has been quietly listening, comes 
forward and gives them the result of his ex- 

Eerience, advising them to choose useful and 
onorablc occupations and to work always for 
the cause of temperance. 

fliHaiHG— God Speed the Right. 

Declamation— Drinking does not Pay. 

Go with me to every jail and prison through- 
out our land, from ocean to ocean, and ascer- 
tain how large a portion of those crimeB and 
misdemeanors that have taken men from their 
families and lodged them there in prison walla 
has reBulted from intoxication; and the answer 
from every jail and prison cornea to us to-night, 
that " drinking does not pay." Visit the poor- 
houses, which the charities of mankind provide 
for those who from competency, have been re- 
duced to destitution, and learn there the sad 
lesson, how many of them have ceased to be- 
come useful and valuable members of society, 
and dependent upon the taxes by which we sup- 
port the poor, iu consequence of yielding to the 
intoxicating bowl; and every poor-house an- 
swers, "Drinkine does not pay." Examine 
the statistics of the gallows, and learn how 
many of its victims were induced to take the 
downward road thither by that intoxicating 
cup which turned their braina and nerved their 
arm for the blow which sent them to the gal 
Iowb; and the gallows tella you that " drink 
ing doea not pay." Read history, and learn 
from it how many of the great and the gifted 
in other lands as well as our own have com' 
menced at wine-drinking, and ended in ruin, 
mental and physical, and history tells you that 
" drinking does not pay." Nay, more, read the 
papers of the day, and from every quarter 
you hear, morning after morning, and evening 
after evening, of the thousands who, once hav- 
ing pledged at the altar a lifetime of devotion 
and affection to their brides, reel home from a 
drunken debauch, to treat with brutality and 
violence those who should be as dear to them as 
their heart's bipod; and this army of worse than 
widowed wives, whose woes no one bur them- 
selves can realize, tells you most sadly and im- 
pressively that "drinking does not pay." 

It has been well said, " It is the first Btep 
that costs." Young men. stepping out upon 
the threshold of life, with everything bright 
and hopeful in your future, let me adjure you. 
above all things else, next to devotion to that 
religion which is to smooth your pathway to the 
tomb, avoid taking that first step. Plant your 
feet upon that solid rock of sobriety, as well as 
of aafety, and then you may know that, so far 
as intemperance is concerned, its waves can 
dash against you, but they will dash in vain. 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Tableau and declamation — Bridal Feast. 
The curtain rises upon a wedding scene, the 
personages in which are a bride and groom, 
■clergyman, two bridesmaids and two grooms- 
men, pago holding tray with wine-glasses upon 
it. The curtain falls upon this scene and 
rises again to show the same company, each 
one of whom is now holding a wine-glass. The 
bride steps forward, glass in hand, to the front 
of the stage and declaims as follows: 



Th ink of the teen: 



iming prison's cell, 

Incited felons dwell ; 

Think of our lovely sisters' doom. 
When winehas nipped t' ' 
At t pause and think of 
Of every crime too dark 



JgtitnltDtal. 



every shame. 

And leVthe wine-fiend's spell be riven, 
' id turn your thoughts to home and heaven I 

Aw she says this the girl dashes the glass to 
floor breaking it into fragments, and the car- 
tain is drawn. 

Singing — The Temperance Band. 

Reading. } 

If we ever expect to gain any algnal victories 
In the warfare with intemperance we must arm 
ourselves with the only weapons that are 
mighty through God to the pulling down of its 
strongholds. Where are its strongholds? They 
are in the depraved moral natures and the dls- 
eased appetiteB of men, — in a region that laws 
never can reach and subdue. What are the 
weapons by which these strongholds may be 
taken? They are the weapons of truth and 

But love is better than truth. Personal kind- 
ness to the intemperate is the main reliance. 
Many persons are miserable because they 
drink ; many drink because they are miserable. 
Hard toil all day; a cheerless home or no home 
stall at night; no relief or recreation; no op- 
portunity for social enjoyment; no cheeriocc pros- 
pects; no elevating friendships — auch as is the 
portion of many of those whom, as Christ said, 
we have always with ua. And if such as these 
choose to forget their loneliness and misery now 
and then in the exhilaration of strong drink, it 
is not so much a matter of wonder. The expe- 
dient is a foolish one, but it is easy to see why 
many people resort to it. 

Now the whole business of saving these peo- 
ple from ruin is not done when you have "shut 
up the grog-shops." Shutting up the grog- 
shops will not make them happy or hopeful; 
what they want moat is not so much the shut- 
ting up of the old ways in which they have 
sought relief, as the opening of new and safer 
ones. A little -personal kindness, a little effort 
to improve the conditions of their life, a little 

ire to provide them with diversions that are 

holesome and elevating, will do them more 
good than much legislation about liquor Belling. 
This is the work that coats— not money, but 
what mOBt men are less willing to give than 
money — time and patience and loving vigilance 
and careful thought. It does not cost much to 
make a speech in a temperance meeting, or to 
pass an nvenlng in a bright room wearing a 
pretty regalia round your neck and singing 
pleasant songs, or to go to the polls and cast 
your vote for the prohibitory candidate; but to 
seek out the homes of the wretched and to con- 
trive Ways of making them happier, — this does 
cost something And yet nothing is plainer 
than that Christ, if he were on the earth, would 
be working in this way. — Sunday Aft. 

Address, Original, and limited to six minutes. 
Sinoinq — Temperance Crusade. 
Reading — Seeds. 

We are sowing, dally sowing. 
Countless seeds of good and IU, 



Are lifted to the sky; while o'er 



:louds hang like a bridal veil. 
Bright flowers are blooming on its ragged si 
id joyous birds are caroling in the shade 



Of giant oakR and beaches. A crystal rill. 
Merrily laughing, leaps from cliff to cliff, 
Eager to gambol in the vale beneath; 
And over all, a shadowy, cloud-like mist 
Mellows the harsher outlines of the crags. 

There ! there ! within a deep, and cavernous gorge, 

I see the half-nude forms of savage men 

Flitting like phantoms, 'mong the umbrageous trees. 

And in their midst I see a manly form 

Stretched lowly on the cold and danksome sward,— 

How death-like 1b the pallor of his cheek ! 



Like Etna's flood, roll o'er his fevered brain ! 

One faithful friend kneels by him, and his head 

Is pillowed on his breast %* tenderly 

An 't were a mother with a dying child. 

' Genius in ruins 1' Oh. that noble youth ! 

Why should death single out a mark so young < 

See how he throws the damp locks from his brow 

Of marble whiteness ! See him clasp his hands ! 

Hear his appalling shrieks for help, for life ! 

Mark how he clutches at that kneeling form. 

Imploring to be saved ! Oh ! stones might weep 

A rivulet of tears to hear him call 

Upon his father's name t See him entwine 

His Icy fingers, as he vainly shrieks 

For hia loved sister, twin of his fond soul. 



(for mercy; and his language bears 



Andn 

SucS'fsarfufagony upon its toaea, 
The red men move away, with not* 
And leave them quite alone. 

" 'Tis evening now, 
And like a warrior's shield, the great white mood 
Stalks through the eastern sky. One silver beam. 
Piercing the thickness of the clustering leaves, 
Lightsup the features of the dying youth; 
His eyes are fixed and dun ; he does not heed 
The kindly words his friend pours in his ear. 
And now his head sinks back, he gasps for breath, 
HUpuhieJssr- 

T hand' U on h 



t no more, 



They hollow out a grave within that glen ; 



_. a shroud they la; 
l* he shall sleep unf 



r shall emboss 



Dear friends, tin- youth who u, ihm slrange land 



The guests must here reply *' No I No I" 



That ruins body, mind and soul ! 
Think of my brother's lonely grave. 



Scattered on the level lowland, 

Cast upon the windy hill; 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows. 

Soft with Heaven's gracious rain; 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 

Of the dry, unyielding plain. 
Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mounts ' ' 
,utln crow. 



THE HEW CHAMPION MOWER. 

- Among the great achievements of the in- 
ventive genius of Americans may be classed 
the Champion Reaper and Mower, manufac- 
tured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kelly, at Spring- 
field, Ohio. This machine was invented by 
Mr. Wm. N. Whiteley, and the first patent 
was issued thereon in 1853. From that time 
forward the *' Champion" has been a success. 

In 1856 a shop '40 by 60 ft. was all the 
limited capital of the projectors would afford, 
and indeed it was of ample capacity to fill 
their orders for some time. Patient toil and 
honest ambition, however, have won their 
own reward, and from the modest little shop 
of twenty years ago have grown Jive mam- 
moth factories, which are now exclusively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the "Champi- 
on" harvester, and are producing over forty 
thousand machines annually. Their immense 
factories form the "United Champion Inter- 
ests," composing the largest manufactories of 
agricultural implements in the world. A bet- 
ter idea of the magnitude of these establish- 
ments can be obtained from the following 
figures, which were obtained by actual meas- 
urement The foundries, for moulding cast- 
ings, are equivalent to one floor 652 ft. in 
length and 50 ft. in width ; the iron working 
departments would make a floor 1,400 ft. by 
50 ft ; the wood working department, a floor 
845 ft. by 50 ft. ; the paint and varnish shops, 
a floor 962 ft. by 50 ft. ; the warehouse for 
storage of finished machines is equal to a 
floor 2,220 ft. by 50 ft. and will store 8,000 
machines. These five establishments cover an 
area of ground amounting to almost nine 
acres, and fully twenty acres in all are used 
for buildings, yards, and side tracks. 

The "Champion" Mower embodies an en- 
tirely new mechanical contrviance for giving 
motion to the knife, wbich does away with 
all fast running gearing and gives an even 
and rapid motion to the cutter, rendering it 
almost noiseless. There are other valuable 
features which combine to make this a supe- 
rior machine; it can be instantly adjusted 
while in operation, to cut low, to take up 
lodged and very short grass, or to cut over 
rough ground, and when it is desirable 
to cut the crop high . Either end of the cut- 
ting apparatus may be lifted at pleasure at 
any angle or position when cutting, to pass 
r ercut grass or obstructions. 
The agricultural department of the Hamp- 
ton Institute is, fortunately, in possession of 
"Champion," which has been thoroughly 
tested and with complete success. It is all 
that its-makers represent it to be, and It truly 
worthy the appreciation it has received in the 
more than a dozen first premiums — including 
that of the Centennial— which have been 
awarded it The machine belonging to the 
school was presented by Messrs. Whiteley, 
Fassler & Kelly, with permission of Messrs. 
L. H. Lee & Bro., of Baltimore, their South- 
ern agents 



iglen; 



Seeds cast out In crowded places. 

Trodden under Mot of men; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten. 
Flung at random on the air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered. 
Sown in tears and love and prayer. 
Seeds that lie unchanged, unqulekened. 

Lifeless on the teeming mould ; 
Seeds that live and grow and flourish 

When the sower's hand Is cold: 
By a whisper sow we blessings. 
By a breath we scatter strife; 
In our words and looks and actions 

Lie the seeds of death and life. 
Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
> sow alone I 



Bid*Thlne ange 

Where the precious grain Is sown. 
Till the fields are crowned with glory. 

Filled with mellow ripened ears. 
Filled with fruit of life eternal 

From the seed we sowed in tears. 
Check the froward thought* and passions. 

Stay the hasty, heedless hands; 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 

Mar our fair and pleasant lands. 
Father help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effort blest, 
Till thine harvest shall be garnered. 



Jit fjomt. 



HOW TO FEED A FAMILY OF SIX, 



Tableau — Before the pledge. 
Interior of room, broken furniture, disorder 
and poverty risible in everything; drunken 
father sitting beside an old table with his head 
buried in his hands, mother crying, a boy 
hanging to her skirts and crying also, and a 
little girl kneeling beside her father look- 
ing up into his face, boy in the back- 
ground with cigar in his mouth, evidently fol- 
lowing in his father's footsteps. Curtain falls 
to rise on second tableau — 

After the Pledge- 
Same room, everything neat and in order, a 
tea-table well spread, father sitting beside it, 
nicely dreBsod and reading a newspaper, moth- 
er, with happy face, stands beside him, two 
children in the foreground playing merrily 
with toys, boy just entering with his market 
basket filled with good things. During the 
first tableau a voice or voices behind the 
scenes should sing " Hear our Prayer"— dur- 
ing the second, "Home sweet Home." 



We have recently given our readers an ac 
count of Miss Corson's good work (or work- 
ingmen and women in New York city, her 
cooking schools to teach the wives how to 
cook wholesome, good and economical meals. 
We published three of her receipts and offer- 
ed to give her pamphlet containing these and 
many others to any one who would try them 
and send us word. No one has done so, but 
we renew the offer, and give below her daily 
bills of fare for one week, estimated for a fam- 
ily of six, with the prices, and the directions 
for preparing the first day's meals. The di- 
rections should be strictly followed in order 
to make the experiment a fair one. The rich- 
est dishes may be spoiled in the cooking— the 
most nourishing ones made unwholesome. 
Follow her directions carefully, and send us 
word how you like them, and if then, you 
wish it, we will send you the little pamphlet 
which is full of good advice and tried receipts 
for cheap but excellent dishes.^ 

Monday — Breakfast : Boiled Rice with 
Scalded Milk, 15 ; Dinner : Corned Beef and 
Cabbage, 10 ; Supper : Peas boiled . in 
Stock, 10; — 35cts. 

Tuesday.— Breakfast: Broth and Bread, 10; 
Dinner: Baked Beans, 10; Supper: Macaro- 
ni with Cheese, 12;— 32 cts. 4 

Wednesday.— Breakfast: Toasted Bread 
and Scalded Milk, 13; Dinner: Stewed 
Tripe, 15; Sapper: Polenta; 5;— 33 cts. 

Thursday.— Breakfast : Rice Panada, 12; 
Dinner : Salt Pot-au feu, 10 ; Supper : Lentils 
stewed in Stock, 10 ; — 32 cts. 

Friday.— Breakfast : Broth and Bread, 10; 
Mnner: Mutton and turnips, 10; Supper- 
Barley boiled in broth, 10; —30 cts. 

Saturday.— Breakfast: Muiton Broth and 
Bread, 10; Dinner: Boef and Potatoes, 10; 



Supper : Beans boiled in Broth, 10 ; — 30 cts. 
"Sunday. — Breakfast : Cocoa and Bread, 7 ; 
Fried Lentils, 10 ; Dinner : Bean Broth, 10 ; 
Haslet Stew, 10 ; Suet Roly-poly Pudding, 12; 
Supper: Cheese Pudding, 12; — 61 cts. 

Total $2.53 

Bice. — Rice is largely composed of starch, 
and for that reason is less nutritious than flour, 
oatmeal, Indian meal, or macaroni ; but it is a 
wholesome and economical food when used 
with a. little meat-broth, drippings or molass- 
es. It is very safe food for children, especial- 
ly if used with a little molasses. The follow- 
ing is an excellent supper dish. Waih half a 
pound of rice, (cost five cents,) throw it into 
one quart of boiling water, containing two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and boil it fast ten min- 
utes ; drain it in a colander, saving the water 
to use with broth next day; meantime just 
grease the pot with sweet drippings, put the 
rice back in it, cover it, and set it on a brick 
on the top of the stove, or in a cool oven, and 
let it stand ten minutes to swell ; be careful 
not to bum it. The addition of a very little 
butter, sugar, molasses, nutmeg, lemon juice, 
or salt and pepper, will give it different fla- 
vors: so that you can vary the taste, and hare 
it often without getting tired of it, and it 
need never cost you over seven cents. 

Salt Pot-au-feu.—Vat one and a half pounds 
of corned beef (cost eighteen cents,) in three 
quarts of cold water; bring it slowly to a boil, 
and skim it well ; when it has boiled fifteen 
minutes, put in with it a two or three cent 
head of cabbage, cut in quarters and well 
washed, and boil both steadily for half an 
hour ; new cabbage boils tender sooner than 
old, but you must not cook cither after the 
stalks are tender, or you will waste a great 
deal of nourishment ; when both meat and 
cabbage are done, take up the meat with a 
fork, and the cabbage with a strainer, 1 and 
use them for dinner. 

Bice and Broth. — After dinner carefully 
strain the pot-liquor, and put it in an earthen 
pot until an hour before supper. Then put it 
the fire, and when it boils throw into it 
half a pound of well washed rice, (cost five 
cents,) and boil fast for twenty minutes, or 
until the rice is just tender ; try the seasoning, 
and then pour both broth and rice into a 
strainer set over an earthen pot or bowl ; as 
Boon as the rice drains, shake it out into a 
dish, and use it for supper. 

Bread Broth. — After supper carefully strain 
the broth and keep it over night in an earthen 
pot. In the morning heat it ; if it is too salt, 
add a little more water; or season it more, ' if 
necessary ; while it is heating, toast two pounds 
of bread, (cost six cents.) cut it in small 
square pieces, and throw it into the broth. 
As soon as it is hot, use it for breakfast. 

These three dishes will cost about thirty 
cents. Salt pork, fresh beef and mutton, 
can be cooked in the same way, using cabbage 
with the salt pork, potatoes with the fresh 
beef, and turnips with the mutton; for the 
supper dishes, peas, beans, and pearl barley ; 
with bread broth for breakfast. 

Thus you see you can make three good 
meals for four different days, for one dollar 
and twenty cents, leaving you a good mar- 
gin for suitable food for young children, Buch 
as bread and milk, or oatmeal porridge 
nice Sunday dinner, if the children an 
grown. 



well. 



The following pleasant letter was mis- 
laid in making up our last issue. 

Draoon Mills Po., ) 
Ktno & Queen Co., Va., \ 
Marih 23d, 1878. ) 
General Armstrong, — Dear Sir : 

1 am truly, glad to Bay 
my paper renders me a great satisfaction. .1 
can say 1 do admire the Southern Workman 
rather better than any other paper 1 have ever 
taken since 1 have become capable of reading 
them. 1 am sorry that 1 have not been taking 
the paper for the last two years. Oh, those in- 
teresting letters of the teachers and scholars 
of that Bchool are enough to attract the at- 
tention of any one that appreciates education as 
1 do. 1 have never had tile glorious opportuni- 
ty as a great many of my school mates. There 
are some of them in Hampton now, 1 hope they 
may have good luck and study hard until they 
have completed their education. Oh, it makes 
me feel ao proud to see that the colored race is 
prospering so fast. Now there has been but a 
very little while, it appears to 
Sparks was a achool-boy here 



Queen. 



King and 

Now he is the teacher, besides being 
useful in a great many other things. 1 Btarted 
to school in the year 1870, not knowing any- 
thing scarcely, but 1 kept on learning after 
leaving Bchool. 1 was so unfortunate as_U> 
lose my father, and 1 had to leave school. \1 
crave very much to visit the school at HamptonV 
My dear teacher, Mr. Jas. Dungey, in vocal 



chool tells 



what 



others used t 

other in 1877, and after the hour is ont he 
frequently gives us a good lecture about learn, 
ing music, and honest living &c, No more. 

™ T Reed. 



Yours, 



) 




degenerate, there can be no doubt ; but, 
after leaving here, the general movement 
is upward. 

The little army of Hampton gi 
is becomine a nower. For the first »ime 



It is indispensable to a true oivilbsing 
work, but is practicable only with careful, 
capable teachers, and with good discipline. 
, An advantage of colored pupils is that 
i [&ey can be better disciplined than whites. 



and produce a better manhood. In a few 
weeks there has been a marked improve- 
ment among the young men. This fea- 
ture of the school, owing to the peculiar 
fitness of the officer in charge, Is likely to 



than those of race are being drawn. 
Common sense and common interest are 
working against deeply seated notions and 
prejudices that will yield because weak in 
themselves and because they do not pay. 
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degenerate, there can be no doubt ; but, 
after leaving here, the general movement 
is upward. 

The little army of Hampton graduates 
is becoming a power. For the first time 
in the school's history, they have, this 
year, an alumni meeting. Their union 
and mutual sympathy, their relations with 
the school, are of great importance. To 
many, the school is their only home. It is 
the birthplace of their better life; and 
they give to it an affection and confidence 
that create an obligation on our part. 

This year the newspapers of the school 
reading-room have, after lying a week on 
the table, been distributed among gradu- 
ates in every direction, also quantities of il- 
lustrated papers and many others have been 
given by friends of the school for this pur- 
pose. They have received much benefit 
from the State Educational Journal 
which is sent to them. Next year we in- 
tend to have a graduate department; mak- 
ing as complete a record of them as possi- 
ble, corresponding with each one, supply- 
ing good reading matter, of which they 
are often destitute, thus keeping them in 
close and pleasant relations, encouraging 
and cheering them in every possible way. 
By such moral support they will be 
Btronger, better, safer. Thus will the 
results of our labors be preserved, and 
a guild of earnest, high-minded, united and 
powerful workers be formed as a nucleus 
of civilization, a barrier to the mischievous 
element among their people, and, in con- 
nection with a similar class from other in- 
stitutions, become a basis of hope for the 
race ; they will be eivilizers rather than 
^mere pedagogues ; the future leaders of 
their race, and occupy £ place not yet 
taken. 

The present class of students has not 
quite the earnestness and enthusiasm which 
characterized those who first entered. 
Parents sometimes send their children to 
be improved, rather than from the innate 
desire of the child to learn. Education is 
not now, as it was then to them, a sudden 
Heaven-sent opportunity. The stimulus 
of the first few years following emancipa- 
tion could not continue. Our student 
material is, however, good, perhaps more 
youthful than formerly, but capable of ex- 
cellent results. 

The size of the school renders it diffi- 
cult to do the best work on individuals. 
If possible, numbers will not be increased 
and there are plans for more thorough 
work next year upon students, in personal 
habits, in conduct and in Christian culture. 

The conscientiousness of students in 
paying up debts after graduation is worthy 
of mention. There is an evident increase of 
it among them. In many cases great sacri- 
. flees are made, and during the past ten 
months they have paid from their own earn- 
ings $836.59 on thisaccount, amuch larger 
sum than has been paid within any previ- 
ous twelve months. (See Treasurer's 
Report.) 

The instruction corresponds to that of 
high school English course without the 
classics. There is a craving for the 
languages, but such a lack of the simplest 
mental furniture that, during the three 
years of their stay, the chief work is rudi- 
mentary. There is a childish desire for 
the signs of polished scholarship, and faint 
appreciation of the absurdity of them with- 
out a foundation training. They usually, 
however, come to better ideas of their 
studies. We are not testing the capacity 
of the negro mind ; it has, like all mind, 
no limits, but we are trying to send men 
and women into the world with a pHrpose. 

Thorough primary teachers are the pres- 
ent and pressing need of the South. 

The institute class of this year will be 
conducted by Col. F. N. Parker, Supt. 
School of Quincy, Mass., whose methods 
of, and success in, primary instruction are 
the finest of which I have any knowledge. 

Ours is foundation work ; the best skill 
is as necessary in the bottom as" in the 
highest courses; to make men cling to 
and contented in such work they should 
be experts in it. > 

THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES, 

is, after ten years' experience, considered 
successful. The leading colored institu- 
tions of the South (whose pupils are adults) 
have adopted this plan with universal -sat- 
isfaction. 



It is indispensable to a true civilizing 
work, but is practicable only with careful, 
capable teachers, and with good discipline. 
An advantage of colored pupils is that 
they can be better disciplined than whites. 
Only in boarding schools can negro youths 
receive the training that they need. Oth- 
erwise, no thorough work can be done. 
Well regulated living is the condition of 
true growth, and it is to be had not at 
our students' homes, but by creating it at 
their schools, thus supplying the sad de- 
ficiencies of their previous lives. 



A majority of the students are young 
men, but the majority of the teachers are 
ladies. The latter exert a refining influ- 
ence, create a pure Christian atmosphere, 
and work with a patience, skill and devo- 
tion that could not be surpassed. 

I believe that no corps of male profes- 
sors could give the tone that lady teachers 
impart, or do so well as workers upon the 
whole life. 

The teachers of the ex-slaves have a 
peculiar position and responsibility. They 
give character and direction to the lives 
of their pupils, who in their turn endeavor 
to do the same for those they teach. 

Our graduates do not find in their world 
hosts of educated men with whom to 
compete. They are commonly the most 
enlightened in their circle, and find influ- 
ence and authority within easy reach. We 
have to piepare not only routine teachers, 
but eivilizers. It becomes us to study the 
character, condition and tendencies of the 
negro race, and upon a just analysis of it 
to base a syBtem of instruction that shall 
make their weak points strong. This 
course has brought upon us the condem- 
nation of many negro leaders and papers, 
but the commendation of intelligent 
Southern men of every class ; this is inev- 
itable from our recognizing deficiency of 
character rather than mere ignorance as 
the difficulty with the ex-slaves. 



Curiously, without effort on our part 
or expense to the school, there are here 
fifteen Indian youth, five of them to be 
transferred in September next to Bishop 
Whipple's school in Minnesota.~Tbey 
were originally from the Indian territory 
captured and committed three years ago 
to the care of TJ. S. troops, at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. 

Through the skill and tact of Capt. R. 
H. Pratt, their commander, they threw off 
their old garments and assumed a civilized 
appearance and habit. When the sixty-two 
captives were recently offered a return to 
their homes, twenty-two preferred to re- 
main East and be educated. Ten of this 
number are here. One only was original- 
ly accepted, but learning the terms the win- 
ter residents of St. Augustine gave funds 
for the education of nine more. They arriv- 
ed April 13th, with the five others above 
referred to. ( 

All were at once put to book instruc- 
tion four days each week, and to labor 
lessons for two days weekly. 

They write and understand English 
quite well, but speak it with difficulty; 
they are earnest and quick at study; they 
use the hoe and spade energetically, 
and they show mechanical skill, and 
at everything willingness and quickness. 
They compare in plain work with the best 
of our students; they seem to enjoy their 
colored associates; no point of friction 
has been discovered, though they are said 
to have quick tempers. They like then- 
fare and instruction and accept their dis- 
cipline. Their habits are unexceptiona- 
ble. 

} think this school can indicate one 
way in which the Indian may be educated 
to his own great advantage, and to that 
of the country. 

Brevet Captain Henry Romeyn of the 
U. S. Army, was, on the 13th day of 
March, 1878, detailed by orders from the 
War Department, as Instructor in Tac- 
tics at this institution; it being entitled 
to an officer as an agricultural college. 

It is not intended to make soldiers out 
of our students, nor to create a warlike 
spirit. Such a course would be most un- 
welcome to our friendB and supporters. 
Drill, inspection of person and rooms daily 
and organization, without arms, will create 
ideasof neatness, order, system, obedience, 



and produce a better manhood. In a few 
weeks there has been a marked improve- 
ment among the young men. This fea- 
ture of the school, owing to the peculiar 
fitness of the officer in charge, is likely to 
be of great advantage. 

IN GENERAL. 

I would again refer to the need of an 
endowment fund. 

Accommodations for female students 
should be increased by finishing a new cor- 
ridor of ten rooms in Virginia Hall, at a 
cost of $1,000.00, and by erecting a cottage 
to provide for 40 young men at a cost, of 
$5,000.00. 

The need of decent, civilizing surround 
ings for a part of our students, and to 
relieve their present crowded quarters is 
great. 

The range of industries should be in- 
creased for the sake of more varied train- 
ing, and to give employment to the sur- 
plus labor that cannot now be worked to 
advantage. 

A fine basis for a mechanical depart- 
ment is made in the generous offer by Mr. 
Geo. H. Corliss of Providence R. I. of a 
new sixty-horse power " Corliss engine," 
with boiler,complete in every respect. With 
this engine, and a suitable shop, for which 
the bricks are now being made, partly by 
our students' labor, a new and valuable 
feature will be introduced into our sys- 
tem of education by self help. 

I think it right to recommend the reduc- 
tion of all salaries of over $300.00 by ten 
per cent. They are now worth by more than 
ten per cent, what they were .when first 
fixed. This reduction seem indispensable 
in view of the time's, and the necessities 
of the school. 

No funds given for permanent invest- 
ment have ever been used for current ex- 
penses. Money intended for endowment 
to the extent of $15,600.00 has been used 
in the erection of necessary buildings for, 
the accommodation of students, and to the 
extent of $2,929.92 for the purchase of 
lots of land. There are, however,- funds 
on the way to us that will eventually re- 
store those amounts to the interest bear- 
ing account. 

I regret to announce the resignation of 
the Rev. Richard Tolman who for eight 
years, has been pastor of the Bethcsda 
Church in connection with this institu- 
tion. His ministrations have been highly 
blessed. The religious work of the school 
has been a quiet, constant, healthy one, 
with far-reaching results. The stead- 
fastness of those who have gone out from 
this fold, has been a comfort and encour- 
agement. 

KEPOBfS. 

I would refer the Trustees to the ac- 
companying reports of the several de- 
partments, all of which arc in good con- 
dition, and well managed. The detailed 
reports of the Treasurer, showing results 
in, and condition of every part of the work, 
create confidence and serve to insure con- 
tinued support. 

The farm has been fortunate in the 
erection of a fine barn 100x150 feet and 
complete outfit at a cost of $8,566.07. It 
is a means, as much as the school-room, of 
giving instruction. It is an educator in 
other directions. 

I would call attention to the report on 
" Wildwood," a valuable cotton farm of 
1300 acres, near Newborn, North Caroli- 
na, the gift of Mr. Arthur R. Graves, 
Executor, from the estate of the late R. 
R. Graves of N. Y. 



than those of race am being drawn. 
Common sense and common interest are 
working against deeply seated notions and 
prejudices that will yield because weak in 
themselves and because they do not pay. 

The present condition of the colored 
people is more favorable for their im- 
provement than at any previous lime." 

AH its schooling in the past decade has 
done less for the negro than the lessons of 
experience which have been in some ways 
severe They are now less influenced by 
sentiment, and more by reflection. They 
seek education less universally, but with 
a better idea of what it is. It is not the 
' Open sesame" they once dreamed it was. 
Freedom is disillusioned. " Salvation by 
hard work" is an understood thing, illus- 
trated by the immense crops produced by 
their labor. The necessity and the moral ob- 
ligation to aid in their elevation is more 
appreciated than ever in the South. The 
freedmen are working into more settled 
and pleasant relations with their neighbors. 
Although rum, demagogues and other 
evil influences within and without are 
pushing them down, yet I believe with 
long-continued and wise effort, and by infi- 
nite patience and cave, that "the fate of the 
negro, .the romance of American histo- 
ry" may become a bright record. 

The friends of this Institution and of 
negro progress have reason from its rec- 
ord of the past ten years, and from the 
slow but sure and steady forward move- 
ment in the Southern States, to thank- 
God and take courage for the future. 

The plan of the Hampton School was 
suggested by the educational system of 
the Sandwich Islands, introduced by 
American missionaries and built up chief- 
ly by the labors of the Rev. Richard 
Armstrong, D. D., Minister of Public In- 
struction. The twenty years' personal 
observation of the Principal, and of the. 
Treasurer, Gen. J. F. B. Marshall, of the 
civilizing work in that country has been 
an important element in the direction and 
result of the efforts at this institution. 
Respectfully submitted, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal 
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Extract from a letter from . Sallie M. 
Dawes, former teacher at the Wichita 
School, now staying at the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Agency, dated 5 mo., 3d, 1878. 

We hear that Beveral of the Indians from Flor- 
ida aregoiujrto Hampton Institute to school. I 
think John Downing will be very glad to have 
them there. It was a pleasant eight to see 
those who came to this Agency when they 
first arrived. I think there must have been be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred of their 
people, that went to welcome them home. 
They formed themselves in procession, and 
when the prisoners came up they got out of 
the wagons and marched at the head of the 
procession. It was a pleasure to me to wit- 
ness their march into the Agency. They have 
come back determined to do better; they art 
anxious to get work and«ve like white people. 



Our relations with the State of Virginia, 
as trustee of that part of the land fund 
devoted to the colored people have been 
in all ways satisfactory. Interest has 
been promptly paid. Throughout the 
State, the feeling is kindly and encourag- 
ing to good work for the negro race. 

During the past ten years there has 
been a progress in Southern sentiment in 
respect to the negro, readily apparent 
only to those who can look behind the 
front presented by politicians and period- 
icals. Thought, experience and necessity 
have pushed out old ideas and pushed up 
new ones. The change has been, I be- 
lieve, as great as was possible for human 
nature under the circumstances, and in 
time will be so regarded. Other lines 



A MONSTER OF THE DEEP. 

Does the duty of kindness to animals include 
this one? Well— if Mr. Octopus gives you a 
chance to be kind to him, improve it by all 
means ; but if you have very close dealingB with 
him you will be very likely to be the one most 
in need of kindness . For frightful looks, 
and relentless venom, he* well deserves his 
name of Devil fish. He is not ^a creature 
of an artist's wild imagination; norNipes his 
picture do him injustice. His body is soft 
like an oyster's, he has a pair of large eyes, a 
mouth beneath furnished with a strong parrot- 
like beak, which seizes the food brought to it 
by the eight long amis with which he- also 
swims, opening and shutting them like an' 
umbrella. The arms are furnished with pow- 
erful suckers, which, having once fixed upon 
their prey, cannot be pulled, away till the arm 
itself is cut off. Pearl divers dread them 
more than the shark. 

Terrible as the large ones are, the smaller 
varieties at least have been forced, like the 
rest of the animal creation, into man's service. 
In the Sandwich Islands they are as highly es- 
teemed for food by the natives as Norfolk oys- 
ters are by us. They are eaten both raw and 
dried, and form one of the most curious arti- 
cles in the Honolulu fish market. The black 
ink paste iB an especially valued morsel. This 
ink is also said to be used in the manufacture 
of sepia or india-ink, aud the one bone of the 
cuttle-fish-tfor that is i 
monster, yob give your 
its bill on. 




EIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 0rriZEH8. IV. 

TAXATION. 
Taxes are debts due the State by its citi- 
zens : they are the cost of law and order. No 
government in the present day could exist for 
a moment without revenue, and revenue is de- 
rived from taxation. . 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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in return for their taxes, and their taxes make 
up the sum of public monies. 

By English and American law, all bills for 
raising revenue must originate in the lower or 
popular branch of the legislature: the reason 
for this is obvious; it is the people's money 
that is to be used ; and they, through their di- 
rect representatives should have 'a voice and 



can State protection be obtained without 
taxes ; like a well-conducted insurance 
company, that State will obtain the great- 
est number of desirable tax-payers, or pol- 
icy holders if you will, which extends the 
greatest assurance for the least premium, 
patible with its own safety. If any- 



It is a peculiarity of mankind, that every- 
body thinks that system of taxation beat, 
where the burden teem to fall on somebody's 
else shoulders. Such a tax levy is physically 
impossible to make ; and even if it were phys- 
ically possible, there are philosophical reasons 
against it : for every organized society is a polit- 
ical unit, composed of many atoms perhaps, but 
still a unit, and no pressure can be applied to 
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EIGHTS AND BUTTES OP CITIZENS. IV. 

TAXATION. 

Taxes are debts doe the State by its citi- 
zens : they axe the cost of law and order. No 
government in the present day could exist for 
a moment without revenue, and revenue is de- 
rived from taxation. 

Taxation i« an outgrowth of civilization : 
in savage times, taxes were unknown ; Impe- 
rial Rome supplied, what in modern times 
would be termed her treasury, by the fruits of 
conquest ; the feudal system needed no army 
of tat collectors ; it was only as society pro- 
gressed, and the expenses of government 
exceeded the revenue of crown lands, that 
the system now known as taxation, became 
necessary. 

Taxes are a citizen's contributions from his 
own estate to that of the organized society in 
which he lives : they are a portion of his own 
wealth given for the safer keeping of the bal- 
ance, and for the continuance of the State. 
Labor is the father of. all wealth, and 
history presents hardly a more striking fact, 
than that labor has been deemed honorable, 
only as nations have found taxation indispen- 
sable. In barbarous and semi-civilized tribes 
where peaceful taxation is unknown, labor is 



in return for their taxes, and their taxes make 
up the sum of public monies. 

By English and American law, all bills for 
raising revenue must originate in the lower or 
popular branch of the legislature : the reason 
for this is obvious; it is the people's money 
that is to be used ; and they, through their di- 
rect representatives Bhould have a voice and 
choice, as to what purposes, and to what 
amount their money shall be spent. By the 
same law, however, which directs that all bills 
for raising revenue must originate in the low- 
er or popular branch of the legislature, it is 
provided that the upper house must con- 
cur in the resolves of the lower, before such 
resolves are of any effect. This feature of 
English and American law is peculiar, and 
apt to escape the notice of casual students of 
politics, ft amounta to this; that the voter 
is doubly represented in the law-making 
branch of the State: first; through his rep- 
resentative in the lower house, he is represent- 
ed as an individual: second ; through nis sen- 
ator, he is represented as a part of his State. 
To put this statement in other words— a voter 
is twice represented— as an individual, and as a 
social being. . . 

Of a State's right to tax, and of a citizen's 
duty to pay such taxes, there can be no ques- 



can State protection be obtained without 
taxes ; like a well-conducted insurance 
company, that State will obtain the great- 
est number of desirable tax-payers, or pol- 
icy holders if you will, which extends the 
greatest assurance for the least premium, 
compatible with its own safety. If any- j 
one doubts the truth of this statement, let ! 
them explain why the drift of intelligent 
European emigration has been, and is, to the 
far West, rather than to the near South. An 
intelligent emigrant, be he from New or Old 
England, will always go to those States where 
he is best protected at the least cost. It is to 
the interest of every State to increase the num- 
ber of her tax-payers, and none but short-sight- 
ed citizens favor the raising of any barriers 
to such emigration, whether the barriers be 
social, political, or pecuniary. Where taxa- 
tion is so high as to amount to practical 
confiscation, citizens migrate — the ruinous 
taxes of the city of New York have done 
more to build up neighboring towns and cit- 
ies in the last twenty years, than their natural 
advantages would have caused them to grow 
in a century. Practically there are only two 
kinds of taxes, taxes on land and on personal 
property. All must agree that taxes on land 
• intly proper, for to the cultiva- 



It is a peculiarity of mankind, that every- 
body thinks that system of taxation best, 
where the burden uenu to fall on somebody's 
else shoulders. Such a tax levy is physically 
impossible to make : and even if it were phys- 
ically possible, there are philosophical reasons 
against it : for every organized society is a polit- 
ical unit, composed of many atoms perhaps, but 
still a unit, and no pressure can be applied to 
one atom without affecting every other atom 
to a greater or less degree. If a farm be 
heavily taxed, the farmer is less able to . pay 
wages; and if the laborer's necessities are 
heavily taxed, he must receive higher wages 
than would otherwise suffice for his needs. If 
there be any one fact in social science that is 
head and shoulders over other facts, it is that 
men as social lieings are not independent, but-' 
dependent creatures, and that which affects 
those above them, or belo* them, to the right 
of them or to the left of them, affects them. 

In intelligent communities, the taxes im- 
posed for school purposes are the moat 
cheerfully paid. It needs no argument to 
show that such taxes are simply providing for 
the life of the State, by educating the chil- 
dren that they may be able to wisely continue 
the affairs of the State, when the present gen- 
eration shall have passed away. In many 
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regarded as degrading, and might is the 
only right. Taxes do not make labor honored, 
but the honoring of labor makes taxes possi- 
ble. 

Whether taxation be light or heavy, de- 
pends on one of two sets of circumstances: 
■ first, if the government of the State be wisely 
or unwisely administered ; second, if its citi- 
zens be good or bad. A State composed of 
perfect citizens would have a minimum of 
taxation ; for in States, as in individuals, it is 
the vices that coat. A State whose affairs axe 
conducted by those skilled in money matters, 
will be infinitely cheaper to live in, than one 
" conducted by persons ignorant of the A. B. 
C. of finance. Here, again, comes in the all- 
pervading duty of the citizen to vote intelli- 
gently for public officers; for if taxes be high, 
owing to the corruption, or incapacity of pub- 
lic servants, let the people remember that a 
majority of them elected these public ser- 
vants. "It is not our stars, but ourselves," we 
have to blame, if in this country we have 
faithless and unfit representatives. No citi- 
zen should vote for a man to fill an office of 
public trust, whom he would not trust with 
his own money. For would it not be absurd 
for a man to declare, "That 1 will trust Smith 
with public funds, but will not with pri- 
vate moneys" ? Let not citizens forget, that 
the public money comes from their pockets, 
and that it dependB on the representatives 
they choose, how much or how little they get 



tion; provided taxation is accompanied by 
representation. Taxes Bhould be paid aa 
cheerfully as any other debt: the equiv- 
alent received is as real, though perhaps not 
so tangible, as if themoney had been exchang- 
ed for food, clothing or shelter. The more 
a man has to pay out in taxes, the less 
be has to exchange for other things; but in 
return for his taxes he receives, or should re- 
ceive, the protection of the 8tate, as regards 
his life, liberty, and property ; without which 
his right to these, or any other earthly thing, 
would depend solely on his being physically 
stronger than those, who would assuredly try 
to wrest from him, all he had. 

The point I wish to establish is this ; a man 
should be willing to give up a small part of his 
property, in order to secure the undisturbed 
enjoymentofthe rest : and that in this country 
he has the proud privilege of choosing the 
men who shall determine how small this 
small part shall be. 

If a man desires to insure a house, against 
fire, he naturally takes the insurance from a 
company which he feels convinced will pay 
the amount insured, in case the house 
bo burnt; and of two equally solvent com- 
panies, he selects the one which will assume 
the risk for the smaller premium. Taxes are 
the premiums citizens pay for the assurance 
of the State's protection to themselves, their 
families, and their property. Without paying 
I premiums, insurance cannot be had, neither 



tion of the soil the labor of the greatest 
number of men is directed, and directly 
or indirectly from it, springs all wealth. 
Taxes on personal property are more dif- 
ficult to frame : the question for every fram- 
er of a tax bill should be, how can the State 
get most and tax-payers suffer least. The 
very statement of the question shows its diffi- 
culties. The field for discussion on this point is 
a wide one, but foreign to the object of these 
papers; still I will venture the assertion, 
that a system of taxation, whose maximum 
tax falls on luxuries, and the minimum 
tax on the necessities of life, is the best for 
both the 8tate /and its citizens. Liquor of 
all kinds, tobacco, jewelry, fine clothing, 
pleasure carriages and pleasure vessels should 
all be taxed; they are among the super- 
fluities of life ; people can get along without 
them, and if they can. afford to indulge in 
these luxuries, they should pay the State a 
revenue for the enjoyment of them. 

Ab before stated, all taxes, of whatsoever 
kind, are a citizen's contribution to the State ; 
and every citizen, even if he pays no greater 
tax than on a dog, owes it to himself to do all 
in his power to have the rate of taxation as 
low as is consistent with the real necessities 
of the State. If every voter could be made 
to understand this truism, and to feel that 
when he votes he directly affects his own 
. pockets, a' different class of legislators would 
1 meet in our different capitols. 



States (and it should be in all) the taxes 
paid for the support of schools are solemnly 
pledged to that purpose; and to that purpose 
alone. To divert school taxes from the use 
of schools, is like removing the foundation of 
a house to patch the roof. 

Man has been aptly defined as a trading an- 
imal : and the greater part of every man's ex- 
istence is spent in exchanging one thing for 
another. Self interest is the basis of every ex- 
change, and no man makes a trade unless he 
receives something, which at the time he es- 
teems more highly than that which he gives. 
Taxes differ from other exchanges in two 
important points — in the first . place they are 
not voluntarily made ; and in the next place, 
when a man deals with the State it is not ex- 
actly as with another man, for to a certain 
extent he is dealing with himself, inasmuch as 
he is a part of the State. 

That the tax-payers should have a po- 
tent voice in the distribution of the mon- 
ey they contribute to the state seems on- 
ly justice. The idea of a property quali- 
fication is entirely democratic (in the pure 
sense of the term), for it enables property to 
be represented as well as poverty, and any 
argument against this theory must be based 
on the communistic idea that "Property i» 
robbery." 

T. T. Bbtck. 
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ANNIVERSARY DAT AT HAMPTON. . 

The Tenth Anniversary of Hampton 
Institute was celebrated on the 23d of 
May. It was marked with peculiar in- 
terest, as being the tenth, and by the 
presence of President Hayes, who thus 
confirmed the pledges of his inaugural, 
and his repeated declarations of his in- 
terest in education and the progress of 
the colored race. A very large numbe^ 



THE ORDER Of THE DAT 

was very much as usual with some inter- 
esting variations, however. The morning 
was devoted as always to the examination 
of the graduating class, and the ordinary 
recitations of the other classes. The visit- 
ors, among whom were the President and 
his party, who arrived about ten o'clock, 
going as they liked from class-room to 
class-room, or scattering over the place to 
i„«™,.: th« hnildinors and various indus- 



Egyptianart, and they are allowed here, as 
they were in St. Augustine, to paint pictures 
and fans for sale, the money going to them- 
selves and used for clothing. Many of the 
visitors took away such mementoes of their 
visit. But though fond of painting wild 
hunts, and war dances, and grand battles, 
they are not fond of recounting their own 
savage deeds, and confided to Captain Pratt 
that they do not like to be asked by visitors 
if 'they have scalped and killed people. It 
would be best certainly to avoid such curi- 



exercises, which were conducted accord- 
to the following programme : 

male. Ckonu: "ilea of ■attack.'' 

Salutatory. Keaay. - Suggestions to my C 
Catharine Flela«,Ttampton. Va. 
- The Danger, of Unlveraa 
Jacob T. Brown, Hilton Head, 8. C. 

Telling the Beei," WhiMtr. 




Dixie Clementine Lumpkin, 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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ANNIVERSARY DAT AT HAMPTON- . 



The Tenth Anniversary of Hampton 
Institute was celebrated on the 23d of 
May. It was marked with peculiar in- 
terest, as being the tenth, and by the 
presence of President Hayes, who thus 
confirmed the pledges of his inaugural, 
and his repeated declarations of his in- 
terest in education and the progress of 
the colored race. A very large number 
of visitors attended, some of whom came, 
no doubt, chiefly to see the President, 
though his coming was not announced, 
but all of whom seemed greatly inter- 
ested in the school and its exercises. 

The President was accompanied by two 
of his cabinet, Hon. G. W. MoCrary, Sec- 
retary of War, and Attorney General 
Devens, also by his son, Mr. Webb 0. 
Hayes, Col. R. K. Rogers, private Secre- 
tary, and Mr. R. A. Bvarts, son of Secre- 
tary Evarts, and five ladies. The Presi- 
dent's party was accompanied from Balti- 
more by Hon. S. M. Shoemaker, Rev. C. 
R. Weld, Enoch Pratt, Esq., Mr. Mat- 
thews of the Baltimore American, Messrs. 
John L. Thomas, Harvey Shriver, R. P. 
Bland, H. C. Cramp, E. Carrington, E. H. 
Stimson, C. K. Wild, and several ladies. 

Besides these, among the visitors were 
many whose names are prominent in the 
North and South. Of the trustees of the 
school, were present. Rev. M. E. Strieby, 
D.D., New York, Hon. R. W. Hughes, 
Norfolk, Va., Hon. Alex. Hyde, Lee, 
Mass., Rev. Thomas K. Fessenden, Farm- 
ingtoa, Conn., Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Samuel Holmes, 
Montclair, N. J., Mr. Anthony M. Kim 
ber, Philadelphia, Hon. Edgar Ketchum, 
New York, Mr. Z. S. Ely, New York, Dr. 
Lewis H. Stiner, Baltimore (State Sena- 
tor), Rev. A. N. Arnold, D.D., Pawtucket, 
R. I., Judge F. N. Watkins, Farmville, 
Va., Rev. J. H. Means, D. D., Bcston, 
Mass. Of the Curators, were present, 
Col. Thomas Tabb of Hampton, Mr. 
H. Holmes, Richmond, A. Kenan, Peters- 
burgh, Rev. William' Thornton, Hampton, 
and Rev. John M. Dawson, Williams- 
burgb (State Senator). 

Among the guests were, also, Mrs. E. L. 
Youmans of New York, Mrs. Walter Ba- 
ker and friends of Dorchester, Mass., Miss 
M. A. Longstreth of Philadelphia, Mrs. C. 
Soswell, Mrs. E. G. Seasons, and Rev. F. 
S. Hatoh of New Hartford, Ct, Mr. G. E. 
Brown of Boston, Hon. Chas. Kimball and 
wife, of Lowell, Mass., Capt R. K Pratt, 
U. S. A., Rev. John Harding of Springfield, 
Mass. (representing the Springfield Re- 
publican), Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hall of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss Day of Elizabeth, N. 
J., Dr. A. T. Ball, Mr. Willmott Williams 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Bartlett of New 
York, Misses L. and E. L . Austin of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Clark (Max Adeler) of 
the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, and 
' Messrs. S. 0. Hubbard and John Aitkin 
of New York. 

From nearer home, two excursion steam- 
ers brought a large number of visitors 
from Norfolk, about two hundred and fif- 
ty in all. Among them were Capt Trux- 
ton, TJ. S. N., with a party of ladies and 
officers from the Navy Yard, General 
Groner and family, General T. H. Webb, 
Captain and Mrs. Pegram, Capt. Taylor , 
Mrs. Capt. Boutelle, and Mr. A. F. Cun/ 
ningham . v 
From Fortress Monroe, General Getty, 
General Upton, Major Calif, Major and 
Mrs. Campbell, and Lieuts. Zalinski, 
Clark, Smith and Paddock, with other 
' citizens and ladies. 

From the Chesapeake National Soldiers' 
Home, were present, its governor, Capt P. 
T. Woodfln, Dr. Hare, and others. The 
school is indebted, as in former years, to 
the courtesy of Capt. Woodfln, who placed 
his yacht and other conveyances at its 
disposal, and also to the Quarter Master, 
and Mr. Phoebus, proprietor of the Hy- 
geia Hotel, for similar favors. 

Hampton was represented by leading 
citizens of all classes, the ministers of the 
white and colored churches, and its North- 
ern and Southern residents, all of whom 
have manifested a spirit of cordiality and 
good will toward the school. 

The colored race was well represented 
by the parents of the graduating class, 
leading clergymen and prominent colored 
citizens of Hampton, Portsmouth and 
Norfolk, and colored visitors and friends 
of the students from a distance. 



THE ORDER OF THE DAY 

was very much as usual with some inter- 
esting variations, however. The morning 
was devoted as always to the examination 
of the graduating class, and the ordinary 
recitations of the other classes. The visit- 
ors, among whom were the President and 
his party, who arrived about ten o'clock, 
going as they liked from class-room to 
class-room, or scattering over the place to 
inspect the buildings and various indus- 
tries. The farm was represented by a good- 
ly show of vegetables, fruit andBheaves of 
waving grains, and, as at the last anniversa- 
ry, two knitting machines were running on 
a platform built up for them by a stairway 
in the Academic building, and attracted 
rather more than the usual group of vis- 
itors, because one of the operators was an 
Indian, who worked as deftly and cheer- 
fully as if such peaceful occupation had 
been the chief pursuit of his life. 

The senior class was examined in 
Book-keeping, Universal History, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Civil Government and the 
science of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

The recitations of the other classes em- 
braced Arithmetic, Geography, History of 
the United States, Reading and Spelling, 
Physiology and Natural Philosophy. The 
Seniors passed very creditable examina- 
tions. As usual, the class in Agriculture 
attracted most attention, from its novel- 
ty and practical bearing. The greatest 
throng, however, was found very naturally 
in the class-room of 



THE INDIANS. 

Our readers may be as interested as the vi 
itors were in the roll-call of this class, 
consists of 

Chetennes :— *Ma-ab-chis, Soaring Eagl 
»Cow-way-how-nif, Little Chief j Mar-cu-v 
kist, Howard Charlton; We-ho-uo-cas, White 
Man ; Nu-ne-cas, Kohoe ; »Nan-hi-yuis, 
Matches; Tich-ke-mat-se, Squint Eyes; Pa-a- 
cye, Nick Pratt; Nock-ko-ist, Bear's Heart. 

Kiowab : — * To-un-ke-ah ; Etahd-le-ah 
Ohet-toint; Tsadle-tah; Koba. 

Arapahoe : — *Nar-cu-bo-ist, White Bear. 

Those whose names are marked with an * ai 
to be transferred in September to Bishop 
Whipple's school in Minnesota. 

Having been at Hampton but five or six weeks, 
their knowledge of English, and so forth, had 
been chiefly acquired at St Augustine. Their 
former commandant and good friend, Cap- 
tain Pratt, who came to see them examined, 
says, however, that they have perceptibly 
improved since they came, particularly in dis- 
tinctness of speech— and who is abetter judge 
of them than he ? He declares himself more 
and more convinced that they are in just 
the right place, and remarked, "If I had 
known you would take my speech down that 
I made when they first came, I would have 
explained more fully just why I said I was 
sure there would be no trouble between them 
and the other students. It is, that they have 
come with a purpose. They have corns not 
to quarrel, but to study and work. And when 
they have a purpose, they stick' to it. Then, 
all are too busy here to quarrel. ' When peo- 
ple are kept busy they do not quarrel." The 
Indians were examined in spelling, reading 
and writing and geography. The 'general at- 
mosphere of excitement around thenxseemed to 
rouse them out of their ordinary shyness before 
visitors — for shy they are, and capable of blush- 
ing, conventional ideas of Indian equanimity 
notwithstanding — and they answered ques- 
tions, bounded states And spelled their long 
names with a wide-awake celerity and smil- 
ing eagerness that brought frequent respon- 
sive smiles from the interested throng about 
them. 

Any incidents concerning these Indian stu- 
dents will no doubt be interesting to our 
readers at this early .stage of their connection 
with the school, and one may be told which will 
illustrate their , characteristic, as Cant. Pratt 
says, of sticking to their purpose. The use of 
tobacco in any form is contrary to the laws of 
the Institution. The rule was explained to 
them, but it was thought to be scarcely pos- 
sible that they could be brought to yield their 
consent to it. They stood in solemn silence 
for some time, then one looked up and with 
one quick gesture of his hand across his lips, 
as if striking a pipe away, and a short ejacu- 
latory grunt, indicated, in the most expressive 
manner possible, his resolve to give, up the In- 
dian weed. One after another followed, af- 
ter due deliberation, the last one taking quite 
a while to bring himself to the point, but final- 
ly all had given their consent, and Captain 
Pratt says that after they make up their mind 
to a thing it is made up and they do not 
like even to be asked again about it. They 
have certainly kept to their resolve thus far 
with a firmness which would do honor to 
any man. 

The Indians have quite a remarkable nat- 
ural talent for drawing and painting, in their 
own peculiar style, which reminds one of 



Egyptian art, and they are allowed here, as 
they were in St. Augustine, to paint pictures 
and fans for sale, the money going to them- 
selves and used for clothing. Many of the 
visitors took away such mementoes of their 
visit. But though fond of painting wild 
hunts, and war dances, and grand battles, 
they are not fond of recounting their own 
savage deeds, and confided to Captain Pratt 
that they do not like to be asked by visitors 
if they have scalped and killed people. It 
would be best certainly to avoid such curi- 
questioning and let their dead past bury 
its dead and its tomahawk. 

THE president's speech. 

At noon the graduates marched, as usu- 
al, to their dinner, escorted by their 
schoolmates and the school band, and 
the invited guests of various colors 
and sections sat down on the broad 
piazza of General Armstrong's house, 
and under the' trees on the lawn, to re- 
fresh themselves with a lunch, after which 
President Hayes, in response to an invi- 
tation which expressed the desire of all 
present, made the following excellent 
speech, from the steps of the piazza. 

"The' announcement that I am to make an 
address is unexpected, and of course it must 
be without premeditation. We all must have 
been very much interested in what we have 
observed. When now about one-half threugh, 
as is usual in such cases, we assume that the 
one-half that remains will be more interesting. 

In some entertainments, we are assured that 
the second half is better than the first. If 
this is the case to-day, I am sure we may con- 
gratulate heartily, the teachers, the pupils, the 
patrons of this Institution. 

Whenever I am called upon to talk to our 
newly made citizens— to yaung colored people 
especially, I always feel like giving them good 
advice. It is so easy, you know, to give ad- 
vice. We all do it,— we like to do it. New 
there rests— evidently — on this generation of 
American people, a great duty — the duty 
of educating this people lately freed from 
bondage, to rear them up to the full status of 
American citizenship. I am very glad to learn 
that the State of Virginia has contributed so 
largely— $10,000 yearly— to this great duty, 
and that there are such large voluntary con- 
tributions to it in support of this institution. 
And what we have seen here shows that both 
sides of education to citizenship are attended 
to here. Knowing how to work to support 
oneself is an important part of civilized life. 
The man who cannot earn a home for himself — 
who cannot lay up something against a wet 
day, is not quite prepared for American citi- 
zenship. 8o this is what I have ts say to my 
colored friends: You have learned to work. 
In these two hundred years that you have been 
in America your people have done a great deal 
of work. Now learn to save. The question all 
intelligent people interested in your progress 
ask is, Do they accumulate property? Do they 

eiy taxes ! Do they own homes ? The great 
octor Johnson said, 'Frugality is thr 
daughter of Prudence, the sister of Tern 
perance, the mother of Liberty.' Re 
member there is no independence to be 
gained without frugality. I said about this 
same thing the other day to the students of 
Howard University. The real way to getthis 
glorious privilege of independence is for every 
young colored man to learn to labor and to 
save. As Bums says : 



exercises, which were conducted accord- 
to the following programme : 




MUSIC. Plantation songs. 



Essay, 



Ho; 



i for Our People. 



'Tan, thorn. W. Boiling, Charles Cltjr Co., Va. 
vSSS f Wm. H. Daggs, Washington, D. C. 
Oksucb, Wm. H. Johnson, Petersburg, Va. 

KDSIC. cite: " All Among the Barley." SlirHnj. 

The Present Condition of the Worn Indies. ' 



" A Dutchman's Dolly Varden." 
Caspar Titus. New York. . 

Mtsic filee: " Bark, the lark." Cooke. i 
Debate - How can wo to Most Good for Our People,— 
as Fanners, Ministers, or Teachers? 
As Farmers; Charles H. Jones, Saulabury, N. O. 

Jos. 8. Darfa, PituylYaniaC. H., Va. 
j- Charles A. Anderson, Staunton, Va. 



Address. ■ 



'Not for to hide It In a 



train-attendant; 

.usjorMlege 



Of being indtpi 

Now, this is a simple thing, but it is the real 
thing. If you earn $10— save a little of it. 
If you earn $100, save more. The differ- 
ence between spending all and saving some- 
thing is the difference between misery and hap- 
piness. I was riding with a friend of mine 
the other day, and talking about this, and 
he I reminded me of the words of that great 
moral philosopher in whose mouth Dickens 
puts a better expression of this truth than I 
can give. Mr. WUkiiu Miaucber— you know, 
who said to David Copperfleld — 

"My other piece of advice, Copperfleld, 
you know. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen ninteen six, 
result happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, result misery. The blossom 
is blighted, the leaf is withered, the god 
of day goes down upon tho dreary scene, and 
—and in short you are forever floored." 

And this is all I have to say to you : Be 
determined to work — to earn — to save. 

And let all of us, in any event, join in a 
prayer that this Institution may be blessed 
in its endeavors — that its pupils, its teach- 
ers, and all its friends may bo blessed." 

The procession was then formed, headed 
by the officers of the school and the Pres- 
idential party, and marched to Virginia 
Hall chapel, which was soon filled to its 
utmost. Crowds are' likely to be over-es- 
timated. At least twelve hundred 
have gathered to listen to the afternoon 



PRESTATION' OF DIFL0HA8. 
MUSIC. Plantation Sonra- 

The music, which has been directed 
this year by Mr. Charles G. Buck, former- 
ly of the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York city, was particularly good. The 
old English glees, sung without accom- 
paniment, were delightful, and highly ap- 
preciated by the audience. Several of the 
original band of Hampton student sing- 
ers, now graduates, had returned, and the , 
Plantation songs nang out with the old 
fire. ■ \ 

The readings were good, and the essays / 
and speeches were marked by good com- . 
mon sense, and a very fair average of ex- 
cellence. 

Fifty-four seniors received diplomas, 
twenty young women, and thirty-four 
young men. The diplomas were present- 
ed by the president of the Board of 
Trustees, Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., with 
the following address to the graduat- 
ing class. 

" My young friends, a fair field and chance 
are the right of every human being, and al- 
most all men are willing to grant that right, 
and most, a little more. If a man falls into the 
water, or drives his team into a ditch, al- 
most any one who passes by will turn to 
and work hard to help him out and set him 
on bis feet again. There is a very general 
instinctive desire for fair play among men. 

Now, I believe this is true in regard to the 
efforts now making in behalf of your race. 
In the attendance here to-day the Govern- 
ment of the United States is represented by 
its presiding officer. The old mother State, 
Virginia, is represented by the noblest 
of her sons and daughters, and more sub- 
stantially by her noble gift of $10,000 a 
year. The South is represented. Southern 
people are coming more and more every year 
to recognize the effort made here in your be- 
half. And the North is represented by the 
many of its best people who come here to vis- 
it you, or teach you. Many noble hearts are 
seeking your good. These are represented 
here to-day. 

have had this help, and now you are 
going out to use what you have gained. You 
will no longer have these opportunities of aid, 
these helpers all around you. 

We may all come here next year, President 
Hayes may come perhaps, other of your friends 
will come, but you will be far off. Your 
teacher will be here— the school work will all 

go on as usual, but youwiU be off in the field, 
ard at work, alone. You .are going forth, 
and I feel I speak the sentiments of this as- . 
sembly of your friends in saying that you give 
ua evidence that you go forth to do a noble 
work for yourselves and for your people, and 
when I give you these diplomas, it is in evi- 
dence to you that we believe this. 

When you are far off, in the lonesome places ; 
where your work is, remember this day, and 
these people, to cheer and comfort and encour- 
age you in your work. And remember, too, 
that wherever you are the eye of God is upon 
you, net to mark .your failures only, but in 
tenderest pity for your weakneas. 

By the judgment of your teachers, and in 
evidence of their opinion of you, I am au- 
thorized to-day to present you these diplo- 

After the distribution of the diplomas, Gen- 
eral Armstrong remarked, 

11 1 am very sorry — it was my mistake — that 
the Senior class did not hear the noble and 
earnest words of the President in front of my 
house. I asked him to speak there, thinking 
that some might have the opportunity of hear- 
ing him who would not be able to here. It 
would not be fair to ask him to speak again, 




twe shall have the pleasure of ^iSSrt^^ ^"^1^ provided I SiS^S^ijH= 
he Attorney General ofthe .United SSfufJ^S with a class' of. twenty "children . who_ had | ^!±S^S^ 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



of course, bat we shall have the pleasure of 
listening to the Attorney General of the United 
States— General Devens, whom I have the 
honor to introduce to you." 
General Devens responded. 
" It is very embarrassing, after so polite an 
introduction, to come forward with the full 
consciousness that I cannot come up to the 
complimentary nodce. But I must express the 
very great satisfaction I have experienced here 
in all I have seen to-day. 

" It is now fourteen years since I was here 
lying for three months over in Chesapeake 
Hospital— which is now the Soldiers' Home, 
but was then a hospital for officers— after the 
battle of Cold Harbor. The same nature lies 
around me to-day. The Hampton River slips 
lazily to tjje sea, the ardent Virginia sun 
spreads its effulgence over the broad road- 
stead. It is the same sea of molten silver- 
large enough then as now for the navies of the 
world, filled now as then with great ships. 
But now they are the ships of peace, bearing 
the wealth of nations, the commerce of the 
world. Then they were the iron-clad messen- 
gers of war and death. And on this Peninsu- 
la all is changed, so wonderfully changed. 
In Chesapeake Hospital then, were five or six 
hundred wounded officers; on this place, 
three or four thousand wounded men. What 
a change. The tents are struck, the bugles 
have sounded their last note of war on this 
peninsula, (appplause.) I rejoice that on the 
spot where those brave men lay suffering, 
rises this institution of learning. 

There is a Greek story that Cadmus sowed 
dragons' teeth in Greece, and there sprang up 
from them a terrible harvest of armed men for 
conflict and battle. .But on these fields where, 
hostile armies camped, and the dreadful seeas 
of war were sown, I rejoice that this institu- 
tion has sprung, devoted to liberty and learn- 
ing. That is a noble monument which Miss 
Dix raised in the cemetery here to the brave 
f men who fell fighting for their country's lib- 
erty and yours. But I thought as I looked 
up to it to-day that a more beautiful one had 
been raised here to that army, which vindicated 
the authority of a President elected by all the 
forms of law— which stood for the country's 
honor, for the liberty of all men. It seemed 
to me that a nobler monument than brass or 
marble or granite, is an institution like this, 
built for instruction ; so well and so strongly 
built, and to last, and to carry forward the 
benefits of instruction from generation to gen- 
eration. I recall the language of a brave offi- 
cer whom I knew well, who was welcomed 
on the battlefield of Gettysburgh by every one 
who saw him with, "How glad I am to see 
you are come." "Yes, "bo replied, "I've 
come, and I've come to stay." And stay he 
did, and sleeping on the battle-field, awaits 
his just reward. I am glad that this Institu- 
has come to stay. I am glad to see these col- 
lege walls so well and strongly built, to give 
shelter to those who seek instruction for 
hundreds of years. 

I sec above me the name of John C. Whitin 
inscribed upon this marble on the wall, as 
giver of this chapel to your Institution. I 
, r~k- WhlHn urnll «nrl his hrother Paul 



ic lives. Then, if success comes, well; ilnof, 
the brave heart within you will enable you 
■ — ' any ills this life is 



to bear safely up - a — j 

heir lo." 

Amid the loud applause which followed 
this speech, a call for "the President— the 
President !" was raised by some insatiate 
American sovereign, and the President very 
kindly responded, seeming glad, indeed, to 
add a few more cordial words to those he had 
ib-eady spoken. He said — 

"Friends: I came here this morning, as I 
think we all did, with very friendly feelings 
and favorable impressions of Hampton Insti- 
tute. I may not at this time detain you in at- 
tempting to describe what I have seen and 
heard that enables me to feel sure that all 
who came will leave with feelings more friend- 
ly and impressions more favorable for all we 
have seen and heard to-day. 

You are dealing here with some of the 
greatest problems of America; the problem 
of education, the problem of race. In both 
of these, I think this Institution is doing 
something to furnish us with a wise and safe 
solution. Why, think of all we have heard 
this'aftemoon. We all know what i» said to 
be the weakest point of our colored brethren 
Yet in what college commencement have wi 
>r heard more common sense expressed in 
lpler, purer English, than we have heard to- 
day. _ . 

And then, that other race. Those who 
were present in their class room to-day, and 
heard their strange names, the Soaring Eagle, 
and the White Bear, and all the rest of the 
big warriors led by Sliss Hyde, will be glad 
that it is within their power to be educated 
here. 

And I adopt the sentiment I heard expressed 
at the lunch table. I believe that to elevate 
any race, we must give the women equal ad- 
vantages with the men. This is done here, 
and for these fifty-four young men- and women 
who graduate from here to-day, we all unite in 
praying that God may bless them." 

The President's hearty impromptu 
speech was received with great applause. 
The audience then joined by request in 
the old ringing missionary hymn, 

"From Greenland's icy mountains," 
and a prayer by Rev. Dr. Means closed 
the exercises of the day, which, from 
beginning to end, may be called a suc- 
cessful close of Hampton'8 first decade, 
and a promising send off for her next one. 



general diffusion of knowledge in the town 
of Hampton, the attempt to provide him 
with a class of twenty children who had 
never had any instruction whatever, was a 
failure, but he succeeded admirably in fixing 
the attention of the little ones upon the 
india-rubber rat in his pocket and its written 
name on the blackboard. 

The lectures will continue till the close of 
the term, June 13th, and it is hoped that 
the graduates may gain from them much 
that is suggestive and helpful in their work 
as teachers. 
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tial election in Florida and Louisiana. The Republicans 
did not vote. President Hayes Bent a brief message to 
the Senate, accompanied by a long letter from Secreta- 
ry Evarta. in relation to the Halifax Fishery Award. 
The President recommends that the appropriation bo 
made, " with such direction to the Executive In regard 



A VISIT TO WICHITA AGENCY. S^S?«d» 
Lawrie Tatum writing from Wichita Agen- 
cy, Fourth mo. 29th, says:— "The Indian pris- 
oners from Florida arrived heie to-day, except 
seventeen, who preferred to remain behind to 
attend school and trades. V had a talk with 
them. Lone Wolf, JJouble Bit, White Horse, 
and Black Horse r/plied. The latter said, ' I 
remember the time when we were all taken to 
Forida. While there, the white people used 
to tell us what we ought to do. From them 
we learned about Jesus, our Saviour. At 
night, before retiring to bed, we used to read 
of the Great Spirit, and talk about Jesus. I 
have thrown away all my bad ways and now 
love only the good. ' They all professed friend- 
ship for the white people, and an intention to 
I abandon the war-path, and be peaceable. Sev- 
eral of the prisoners were young, apparently 
not grown, while others had their hair silver- 
ed with gray." 



Its payment us in the wisdom of Congress the public 
its may seem to require." The House Corr-'- 
. Investigate the alleged election frauds wsi 
:ed on the'JOth: itconsistsof seven Democrat 



r Repuh 
dngfor I 



*. bill was introduced in t 



ivemment is asiced to issue a fifty -year flvi. ,~. 
>nd as a special loan for this purpose.— In the Sen 
i the 21st, the house bill to forbid the further ret 
ment of legal tender notes was reported favorably oy 
the Finance Committee.— On the 22d. in the House, Mr, 



Harrison, or Illinois, ouerea resolutions to extenu we 
IllUllliallim of alleged frauds in the late Presidential 

election to the 8tates of South Carolina and O" 

and not to disturb the President's title. The H - 



ssldent's title . The House, by 
cided that a question of nrlvl- 
less than a quorum vote! the 



e withdrawn, mbsequently 
4 authorizing thaselectcomn 
vesugaie electoral frauds in any Slate whei 
probable cause to believe that such fraudB Won 
tlced.-The House, on the S3d. in Committee . 
Whole, voted not to reduce the army . 




Al.KXAMiEK H. w 

nouncing the Potter 

the SSlt wll! p'rOTeto'tn'e" 
farce or a horrible tragedy 




giver oi tins ctNtpei w y««> *■—■""*"■'■ 
know John Whitin well, and his brother Paul 
—they are two of the noblest men, and most 
successful manufacturers, of this country. And 
I know that they never did a piece of work 
in the world which they did not mean should 
last. So this Hull is placed here that it may 
last. 

Now my young friends who are about to go 
out from his Institution : after all, all that 
can be done in the way of material aid to an 
institution like this is of little importance in 
helping it compared with the results it can 
Bhow. By its fruits is every work known. 
Every institution can show reasons for ita ex- 
istence, only by the sort of men and women it 
turns out for the duties of life. How long 
would the military institution at West Point 
stand— over which my brother the Secretary 
of War presides,— if the American people did 
not see that it turns out competent officers, 
brave and honest men ? And no Institution 
after it is once fairly established, can stand 
except on its own character, and the charac- 
ter of the men or women it sends out into the 
wurld. I believe that, up to this time, this 
Institution has done all that could be expected 
of it. Notwithstanding all the help that has 
been given there are still great difficulties be- 
fore it, I know, but we are entitled to say that 
the experiment has succeeded, and that it will 
continue to succeed. 

I wish I could give you one word of encour- 
agement which would be of use to you, which 
you could carry away and- lean upon. For 
there is no more interesting occasion than that 
when young men and women stand thus to- 
gether as fellow students for the last time, in 
one moment more to separate forever. . One 
would say to such, Be of good cheer; take up 
the burden of life hopefully; do your duty 
manfully, cheerfully. 

I wish you had heard the good words of 
advice of our President. I shall not presume 
to add to them more than my own good wish- 
es. I am sure that I speak the feelings of all 
here present, when I wish you all success, 
prosperous, happy lives, and something better 
than prosperous lives— manly, womanly, hero- 



ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

An interesting feature of this tenth anniver- 
sary was the presence of over fifty of the past 
graduates representing all of the seven 
classes which had graduated from the Insti- 
tute, now returning to establish for the first 
time an Alumni Association. Hampton wel- 
comed back her children, with most of whom, 
indeed, she has been in constant and frequent 
communication of friendship and help, ever 
since they went out. These young people 
have been and still are doing excellent work 
in the field, a field of much labor, some hard- 
ship, temptations and struggles of various 
kinds, but still a field of glorious opportuni- 
ties for serving their people and their coun- 
try opportunities which they have eagerly 
sought and to a great extent appreciated and 
improved. It is believed that this meeting of 
the Alumni has resulted^ and will result, in 
good— that these graduate teachers go forth 
again with increased appreciation of the ad- 
vantages they have received and the work 
they have to do, strengthened confidence in 
their Alma Mater, and renewed enthusiasm 
for the work to which they have devoted 
themselves. 

One of the number brought with him, as 
specimens of his wprk, one of his advanced 
scholars, a bright little boy of twelve or four- 
teen, and a number of map drawings very well 
done in colored crayon pencils, by his pupils, 
and some of their compositions. The exam- 
ination of his school just out of Norfolk was 
attended recently by some of his former teach- 
ers. It did credit to his work and we hope 
to have a more extended report of it in next 
month's paper. 



nrVEHTIOH OF A 00L0RED MISSISSIF 
PIAH. r~ 

Ben. Taylor, a colored man living in this 
place, has lately returned from Washington, 
whither he has been to secure a patent for a 
new steam engine which he has invented, and 
which, if the judgment of many experienced 
and scientific men to whom he has shown his 
model is correct, is calculated to revolutionize 
the present application of steam. The engine 
is rotary, having the steam applied at the cir- 
cumference of a wheel, giving this treble the 
force of ordinary engines, with no distinguish- 
ing of power at the various stages of the revo- 
lution of the wheel. This invention dispenses 
with all the machinery except the one wheel, 
which answers at once the purpose of cylinder 
and driving wheel, and two steam boxes 
through which the steam is applied. It is esti- 
mated that engines oij this plan can be man- 
ufactured at one-fourth, or less, the cost of 
those now in use, and their simplicity and the 
possibility of making them of extremely light 
weight will extend the use of steam engines 
beyond the present limit. Ben. Taylor, the 
inventor, is sort of mechanical genius, Tiaving 
before manifested sn insight into mechanics 
of no ordinary degree. His invention, if nothing 
fails— and the probabilities are in his favor- 
will rank him among the first inventors of the 
cay.— [BotedaU (Mia.) Journal. 



Te« Woman's Hotel in New York city, erected by 
A. T. Stewart for the benefit of working women who 
could pay $6 a week, has proved a failure from want of 
patronage, and will b« opened as an ordinary hotel. 

A ohxat tornado has passed over Wisconsin, destroy- 
ing life and property. . 



American Social Science Association met in Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio, May 18-24. Among tie topics discussed 
were Health in Schools. Money in relation to the Indus- 
trious Poor. Public and Private Charity, Labor and Ma- 
chinery, Tramps and Tramp legislation. 

Tn« African Methodist Episcopal Conference met In 
New York city, May tS-29. It passed a resolution con- 
demning the African Emigration scheme as It nowpre- 
sents Itself in South Carolina. 

MbsTiiti is overrun with grasshoppers. 

Wtuua Cvu*s Bstikt on returning from the un : 
- " ie_ In Cent; 



rtlUJ" u.i.n. v« 

unconscious. 

Tins General Association of the Baptist Church is now 

(..I-- .1 Tttnffnllr snrl rh« minister!, will Visit Hampton 

Educational Associa- 
tmptoa, July 8-18. 

>eratlves are thrown out of employ- 
' Tall River, Mass 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 



New Hampshire, July 9, 10, 11, 12. Headquarters at Fa- 
byan's Thin meeting !« expected to brine together the 
leadinK educators and bo the largest educational meet- 
r held in the country, and the railroad* and ho- 



me ever neiu in me cuuiurj', turn .ttiiiwu* <u< 
tela have reouced their rates to those who attend, malt- 
ing the round trip from Boston, including hotel bills 
four days, membership ticket and travel, %14, or 118 
with excursions to ML Washington, &c. Special rates 
are also made with other cities and any further Infor- 
mation may be had by addressing the Secretary, Geo. 
A. Utile field. Maiden, Mass. 



Tun Shah of Persia is to visit the Paris Exhibition . 

Thxrs have been great "labor strikes in England 
among the colliers and the cotton operatives, throwing 
*,of employment, and occasioning 



greatsuffering and disturbance' 

Thx leader of the Cuban rebellion has come to New 
York. He report* the Cuban patriots still J,000 strong, 
well armed and drilled, but with 40,000 exposed. He 
thinks the war will continue, but that the late concilia- 
tory policy of Spain has done more against the 



ten Policy or Bpain nas uone more agamst w 
the patriots than all the Spanish forces combined. 



twice prime minister, die3 May 28th, at the age of 86. 
He has bad probably, a longer public life than any of 
his contemporaries, having entered Parliament sixty 
years ag o, and has always been active on the aide of 
liberal measures and reform. 

Tint Congress of the Powers to discuss the treaty be- 
tween Russia and Turkey and arrange the Eastern 
question, Is to meet at Berlin, probably on June 11th. 

Thk EiBTEKN QcEmoN.-aopes of peace are again 
renewed. Count Schouvaloff returned to London May 
23, via Berlin. Speaking of the results of his "><« 



THE TEACHERS 1 INSTITUTE LECTURES. 

Twenty-three of the Alumni have remained 
to attend with this year's graduating class 
the course of lectures on teaching at the In 
Btitute, given this year by Col. F. W. Parker 
of Quincy, Mass. Col. Parker has the con- 
fidence and high recommendation of the 
principal educators of New England, and is, 
no doubt, one of the ablest teachers of the 
well-known system of object teaching in 
this country. Over nineteen hundred little 
children are under his superintendence in 
the Bchools of Quincey, and his success is 
there considered as established. On Anni- 
versary Day, he gave a specimen of his meth- 
od of primary instruction. Unfortunately 
for the full illustration of the theories he 
advocates, though speaking volumes for the 



the London rw says, in semi-omciai mnn ; vuuu- 
SchouviUorr brings the assurance that the disposition 
In St Petersburg for peace quite equals that Tn Lon- 
don." 

Stkaksk advices from Venezuela state that the earth- 
quake of April 14 entirely destroyed the town of Cua 
and all the surrounding farms. 



A Buocsasmx experiment In silk culture has been 
made by Mr. Samuel Lowery, a colored lawyer, of 
HuntsvOle. Alabama. For three years past he has 
been engaged In this enterprise, and has now about a 
Quarter -ot an acre planted with mulberry-trees, and is 
the owner of more than i 00,000 worms. The mulberry 
grows well in Southern Alabama, and the "ilk-worms 
have proved unusually healthy . Mr, Lowery thinks 
the cost per acre of Bilk culture would be about the 
same as that of cotton. The experiment is of such In- 
dustrial importance to the South that Mr. Lowery has 
come North to establish the necessary market, and to 
procure all labor-saving appliances which are now em- 
ployed in the preparation of silk for the market. 



DR. JORDAN'S 

Chest Protecting 1 Full Bosom 

O O X~*. SET 

Is the Latest and Best. 

It is made in accordance with the best medical 
and scientific authorities. It entirely protects the 
chest from pressure of bone, horn or steel, a prin- 
ciple unknown In all other corsets. 

Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson's 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 

FOR LADIES AMD CHILDREN. 

Shoulder Braces. Stocking & Skirt Supporters. 

Illustrated Cataloguo and Prlco " 
application. Addresa Mn>. H. S. 



Hutchinson) 



Cosoaisa: The Democrats of the House. May 1., se- 
cured a quorum, and passed the Potter resoluflon for 
the investigation of aieged frauds in the last Preslden- 



Ulustratcd Catalogno e 
plication. Addresr ^ 
the Manufacturer, 

House, May IT, se- 1 E. G. GRANVILLE, Box 86, Norfolk, Va, 

Ltod. 
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PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS! 

The New Jork Enamel Paint will not only beautify your building., 
but preserve them. . 

It ia made of Pure Lead Zino and Linseed Oil, and is prepared ready 
for use, a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon Will 
oover twenty square yards— two coats. 

Sample Card? of 30 shades of color, sent free on app icauon our 
white as well as colon, has no superior for outaide or inside work. 
Best of references given, ^ddrees^ ^ ^ 

178 PJS/JVGB -ST., JVew York. 

I i 1 
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tub s-jr 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Terms : Transient 13.00 per clay, 117. 



H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR 

) per week and upwards, according to location, &c. 
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that olty and I'hlladelpl 

The drives in the 
tlonal Military Honn 
churches in the cou 
The climate durl 
for the past 10 years, 
Of 60°, 7i°, 76°. for Su 



ughly built ar 
nships of the Oi( 



1 elegantly furnished, 

ncrs that 

Dominlo 



i situated upon the beach . 
that touch at Old Point Coinfoit. It can be reached daily by 
linlon Steamship Company from New York, or bv rail from 
Baltimore, and thence by the splendid stcumcrs of tho Old . Bay Lino, 
lnity aro delightful, tho Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, the Na- 
Llioiuil Omi.'lrrv, tunl tin: town of Hmiipton— crmtuintni< one of tho Oldest 
, arc all within the limits of an easy ride, drive, or nail. 

the year is unsurpassed for salubrity, tho rango of the thermometer here 
taken from the notes of the Meteorological Observatory, show* an average 
er; 70°, 66*, 46°, for Autumn; «°, 44°, 4i°, for Winter; and 48°, 52", 63°, for 
tho Spring months. —Open for guests all the year. 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. | sSSJ? 

Richmond, Va., 



i of 

A. B. CROW E LI'S PATIIT IMPROV- 
ED TURBINE WATER WHES1S, CORN 
All WHEAT Mllli, 01 AB IN 0, MILL 

The Magazine has done good and not j SSStkUM WlttltMTwS 



Harper's Magazine. 



IP 



evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

mi. . , . , , •„ . , , I UN. HcNixu. Invites attention of the public generally 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated | t o his larM and carefully selected stock of Boots and 

periodical in this country. — Louitmlle 8h °°» ° f ™ 

Beat Oity-mndc 

which I will sell at and below cost. All others 
my store will be sold lower than ever, In c 
of the times- Please (rive me a call and t 

selves. Ladles' and gentlemen's 

and repairing neatly done. 

N. M' N I ELL, HAMPTON, VA. 



BOOTSI AND SHOES! 

McNixll invites attention of the pi 
i large and carefully selected stock 
s of the 



^eating fyttim 



Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The org an of the great world of fash 



ion. — Boston Traveller. 



TEEMS FOB 1877. 

Magazine 
Weekly, 
Bazar, 



Harper's Magazine, One Tear, 
s's Weekly, One Tear. 



M 00 

. 4 00 
. 4 00 



ZELL'S 

NCYCLOPEDIA. 



Every Family should have <ina$ 
Agents W&nted Everywhere! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, 689 Broadway, A. Y.. 



psent for 20 eta. Canvassers who 
i territory will please address the Pi 
T. KIWOOD /.KM., DAVIS ft Co., Philadelphia. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FOHB1 
MANUFACTURERS' A0EIT, IMPORTER AND ItALII in 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardwn.ro and Mechanic' Tools, 

BELTING, PACKIHO, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS, 
^HJTS AND WASHERS, 

BraM Goods, *o., tfco., 

No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 




Thcoilorlck A. Williams. Win. C. Dlokaoa 

t. a. williams & co., . 
Wholesale Grocers, 

eeittWtSStQM" WERCHANT8. 

2 • < Roanoke Square, Norfolk, Va. M 



A VALUABLE INVENTION. 



THE WORLD RENOWNED 



FREE 

WILSON SEWINfi MACHINE 

in workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. IT 8EW8 ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
WILSON MACHINES sold in the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. "The WILSON 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

wanted., WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 

>827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; v 

Cor, State & Madison St»„ Chicago, Ills.; and 8an Francisco, Cal. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

' ^nese are advantages that are offered by 
no other home in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOB MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOB BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. 


When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Strkkt, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 

10.7s, ly 



STANDARD 



This series of school-books. 



vlarly used in every section of the l/n 
by every class of citizens, reprcsentm 
political opinion and religious belli; 



all shades, of 



lug every variety ■ 



i and literature, from the primer 



the abstruse and 

The series la uniformly excellent. 
among sO i ma gy- maintains Its - 



merit, a 



Each volume^ 
in its place, to round the perfect 



whole. 

It is the pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears In not a single poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page Is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been J 



jen Justly d« 
OF STAND 



ally conceded In Its broadest s 
lot, with equal propriety, be applied to a^ 

viti publications whatsoever. The series Incl 

the following well-known and universally popular 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 



PARKER* WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH 

m < 



— ■ i" 



NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 



MONTETTH <* McNALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF U. 3. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH* MARTIN'S BOOK KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S>REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PU1LOSOPUY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY". 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "H WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
8 BARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC. 



Bbymh 
CLOTHING 

HOUSE. 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

I In Thirty Volumes. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co's 
publications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands lu ita 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
tho country affords. Subscription, $1 perannum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, . 

Ill and 113 William Street, 'New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orlearu. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTBR8 FBOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

Our Missionary to Africa has his 
hands full, with less time to write 
than at first, but his letters are full of 
interest and. good cheer. More than 
one of his old school mates would be 
glad to be with him. 

GOOD HOP. Station, ) 
Mkhdi Mibsios. West Africa, [• 



she will be better off when Tub following letter is from one of the 
; next year, than if she had second band of Hampton Student Singers, 



JftMi 



Feb. 27tb, 1878. 
My dear Teacher: 



Your kind letter of the 
3d ult. reached me on the 14th of Feb., 
bearing the Bad news of your having lost 
the uee of your left hand also. 1 am 
very sorry, because I know how it is when 
you have to have another work for you. You 
cannot say half you would say if you were writ- 
ing for yourself. I had letters from Miss M. A. 
L., and Mr. Pike and one from a lady in Albany, 
N. Y., at the same time I got yours. The la- 
dy in Albany I never saw or heard from before. 
She said thai alto saw my letter in the Work- 
man of Sept 18th, 'and thought that she would 
write me to let me know that a stranger was 
intereBted in my welfare. 1 also had a let- 
ter from McNiel which told me of a good many 
of the Hampton students. 

You asked what I was doing. 1 am doing my 
same work (teaching). 1 have a school here 
with one hundred and .thirty-nine pupils en- 
rolled, and they are coming every week, and 
almost every day. 1 have not yet gotten my 
school in as good order as I want it, on account 
of having had to leave it for some time, 
opened, as I told you, the second week in De- 
cember, and I taught six days and then had 
to leave the school to Dr. James and go to the 
other station to take care of the place and things, 
as Mr. Kirk and Mrs. Mah» were going away, 
and the Doctor's family was sick and he could 
not go I left here Dec. 18. and got back Feb. 
14. While 1 was there, I had to keep house, 
look after the school, took after the mill and at- 
tend to the church. I had to hold services 
everv Sunday and Wednesday. 

You can judge how full my hands were. But 
I am thankful that the Lord stood by me and 
helped me through. I was taken with the fe 
ver Dec. 21)th, and was down ten days, and 1 
didn't think that I would be left to write to any 
of my friends again. But the good Lord was — 
merciful that he kept me to work a little more I 
him. And now I am back again to work with 
these noisy children. You can tell how noisy they 
are when only a few out of the number are 
more than twelve years old. igo in at ten A. 
It., and let out at 3.80 P. «. My work on 
Sunday is to play the organ for church and Sun- 
day school, and I have a Bible class. I have 
all the work 1 can well do. 



gh in three years. 

Va.,.JW. 18, 1878. 

Dear Teacher:— I thought I would write you 
this letter to let you know how I am getting 
along, and if you think it is good enough to 
put in the Southern Workman, you may do so. 

I succeeded in getting the school, and I 
went to work both bouI and body. I went to 
the church the Sunday before I began my 
school Monday, and the man that wrote to 
Miss H. for me got up (directly after the 

■eacher had finished his sermon) and said, 

Sisters and brothers, I introduce to you our 
teacher." I rose up, standing until, he fin- 
ished talking, and then I politely bowed and 
was seated again. He went on to say, "She 
has come from a long ways to bring both the 
light of education and of the gospel, for she 
is a member of the same faith and order as we 
are ; therefore I hope all will send their chil- 
dren to her as regular as they can, both to the 
school in the week and Sunday too." I hand- 
ed the minister a note saying that I would 
open school on Monday, and also Sunday- 
school the following Sunday, &c, &c. ' Sure 
enough, the next morning I went to the school- 

° -. » 3 . -t«J XI .1.... 



My dm 



Friday Kerning, March Ut. 

■ cache 



they i 



help of the kind, and 



will try and finish 
Last night 1 had 
make a new roll, as it"was the last day in t 
month, so I could not write. The young m 
here want me to take a Sunday morning Bible 
class, also a singing class. 1 have declined the 
latter, but I think I may take the Bible class. 
I told you before about the brother of the young 
man who became a Christian on the ship, being 
with me. He was a sailor also on the Jasper, 
and left the ship to follow me. He is not 
a Christian, and I want you to help me pray for 
him. I do want him to become a Christian, so 

Your letter and the others were the first re- 
turn letters I have had except one from home. 
1 hope to have a good many soon. I want to 
write to all my teachers but I hope they will 
not all wait for me to write first. Please re- 
member me kindly to all I know. Tell them 
that I hope to love Africa as well as I do 
America, though it's a land of darkness and 
sin. The harvest truly Is ripe but the laborers 
1 hope that you will all pray for a 
u our work here, also that He will 
uore workers to work for him in this 
field We need good men. 

1 pray and wish for a better understanding of 
the Bible. If I could have had a year or two 
study on thai subject, I think I would be more 
(it for the work the Master has given me. 1 
have finished my Bible reading and shall start 
at (ii-nenis again. 1 have been much benefitted 
by reading Paul's writings, also John's and 
Peter's. My new Bible will be much used by 
the time you Bee it again. I use it twice each 
day for my daily readings, and many other 
times. I thai! always thank God and the giver 
for such a complete Bible as It is. Please re 
member me kindly to the giver. Remember 
me to all the students, and tell J. and H. to 
write. 

With many kind wishes and much love for 
you I am. Your boy, 

Ackrei. E. Whits. 



house and found more children there than 
there were benches' to seat them. How they 
got along before without the benches, I cannot 
tell. The first day I had thirty-four scholars, 
and when I had taught five days, at the close 
of the first week, I had forty-seven. I made 
out the bett I could until I saw one of the 
trustees, and 1 asked him for a record book 
and to have some more benches mad.e; and he 
asked me how many did I want and how long. 
I told him as near as I could,— and about a 
week after I saw him, I had them. I have on 
roll now fifty-seven scholars. I open my 
school just as you do at Hampton ; also Sun- 
day-school in the way as at Hampton. 

The first Sunday I went to Sunday-school 
the house was very near full. I assisted the 
teachers in taking the Bible class. We took 
up the same International Lessons that we had 
last fall— the book including Paul's journey 
from Cesarea to Rome. I use my book that 
we had in our Sunday-school class, and I find 
it a great help to me. Had not I paid good 
attention when it was explained to me, I could 
not have taken it up. I want to take the Sun- 
day School Timet as soon as I can, and also the 
Southern Workman — I got one the other day, 
and 1 was so anxious to hear all the news, I 
began reading it and kept it continually in my 
hand till I read it all over. The last two or 
three Sundays that I went to the Sabbath- 
School house, I did not find near as msarrTO-' 
tendants as at first, but some of the leading 
members told me that they wanted talking to, 
and perhaps after awhile that we would have 
a fuller Sunday-school. 

I am getting along very well .only for one 
thing, and that is, I board about two miles from 
the school-house, and I have no watch to tell 
how the day goes ; and I don't think that there 
is a clock or a watch in the neighborhood. The 
minister and clerk of the church are the only 
two colored, and one white man (the Sheriff), 
that I have seen with watches. I have been 
trying to rent one, but I have not succeeded 
in getting it yet. 

I will give you a little idea about these peo- 
ple just about here. The colored man is get- 
ting along better than the white one is, for I 
have counted five or six huts where the white 
people live that are not as good as the col- 
ored. I never saw white people live in Buch 
cabins before. 

I have twelve scholars that will be capable 
of entering the Junior class next term, andl 



who graduated last year and is now suc- 
cessfully teaching : 

Va., March 12, 1878. 
bear Teacher : — I feel ashamed of myself to 
think that in all this time since I've been on 
Eastern Shore " I have not written you 
le. I think it is almost too much to ask 
of you to forgive me; yet I hope that you will, 
and with that hope I will proceed to give you 
description of my " field of labor." 
I feel, Miss 31., that in many respects I am 
culiarly blessed ; especially do I feel so when 
1 read the letters of some of the other ex-Btu- 
dents and students and compare my lot with 
theirs. The testimony of the student who is 
now teaching in Florida, not ao very far from 
St. Augustine, struck me the most forcibly of 
any that I read in the laet Southern Workman. 
The case of those poor people is to be pitied 
indeed. I can seethose poor little children, 
in my mind's eye, sitting huddled around 
those two fires out doors, with bare feet and 
scanty clothing: 'tis a sad reality. 

The people here are quite thrifty ; the chief 
occupation is farming, and every family I 
know owns from one to three horses and two 
or three cows. In Accomac County there are 
not many who own land, they rent instead. 
In Northampton County there are more who 
own land and houses. 

I have quite a pleasant boarding place ; it 
is on a large farm quite pleasantly situated. I 
have a walk of only one-quarter of a mile. _ I 
have now fifty-six scholars on the foil, with 
an average daily attendance of 33.50, which is 
considered very good for this section, as usually 
the scholars, both boys and girls, have to 
leave school in the spring to work out or to 
help at home. I get along very well in my 
school, considering this is' my first term, much 
better than I dared to hope— though I think 
the credit is due a great deal to the 
al Journal which I receive once a month 
through the kindness of the General. As soon 
as I found who had been so kind to me, I lost 
no time in sending Gen. A. my thanks, and 
since I have had more of a chance to find ont 
the value of the book, I thank him again and 
again through you. The only thing I have of 
sufficient cause for complaint is the condition 
of the church. One wenld naturally suppose, 
from the condition of the people, that they 
could and would afford a little better church : 
it is the poorest church that I^iave seen on the 
Eastern Shore." I can put the toe of my 



pay for them myself for the present; but you 
can, of course, tell me the particulars, that I 
may know what to tell him,' and will you 
please send me a specimen copy f 

I shall be at Hampton in May, if it is possible. 
My love to all. Tell Miss. H. I will write to 
her soon, and ask Miss L. if she would like to 
have me come and be one of her cooks again . 
Remember me to her "Toddles. " 

Your loving- — D. 



Gen: S. 0. Armstrong - 



Va., Jan. nth, 1878. 

Dear Friend : 

very glad to tell 



you of the'reception of the Educational Journal 
and of the Southern Workman 1 am very glad 
to get them, and 1 find the Journal to be quite a 
help to me. 1 shall be very glad te get the pa- 
per for the time mentioned. 1 have intended 
to send for it, but there has not been any money 
in the treasury, so 1 could not get it to send until 
now. 1 have a very good school now, and it would 
be much larger If fhad room in my houae for 
them. I shall be very glad to see Mr. Yancey 
get back to his work. There are a great many 
just at this time that could be in school now. 
that can't go after a while. 1 am much pleased 
to seegthat they are so very anxious to learn; 
1 do not find much trouble in having them 
mind|me. This is a dark corner, and there is 
much work to do here for some one. Their 
work for Sunday is drinking and gambling or 
hunting. 1 feel very sorry for them. 1 hope that 
the time will come when my people will do 
right. They lare all afraid of each other, and 
if one dies, alljsay he is "hurt;" "such and 
such a one has conjured them." 1 can't say 
that makes them die, but they do die very fast 
up here from some cause. 1 tell them 1 do 
not believe in such things, and that they can't 
do so and so, but 1 am afraid of them after all 
1 Bay to them, but they don't know that 1 am. 
But there are some of them the white folks are 
afraid of, so 1 think 1 might watch them too 
I am about sixteen miles from Sallie and Mr. 
1. 1 saw her just before Christmas. 1 am very 
glad to say that all appear to think a great deal 
of me, white and colored. You will please oh 
lige me with the paper and Journal addressed 
as before. v 

1 will close by saying 1 am always glad to 
hear from Hampton, It ia so much like home to 
me 1 love it more and more. 

Yours obediently, 



blessing i 



am going to try to get some of them to 
lean. Every Friday afternoon T L 



Thk writer of the following letter has 
taken nine years to work her way steadily 
through the school, staying out a year or 
two at a time to pay her own way, and 
help a brother. She has not been the 
loser. Such good grit as this is worth de- 



have 

children that'ean, speak some pieces of poetry, 
and I spend the rest .of the time in reading a 
little book, called "The First Lesson on 
Health," Mrs. A. gave it to me for this special 
purpose, and I explain to the children, as near 
as I can. how they must dress and keep their 
skins clean, to prevent so many contagious 
diseases that are always flying about in the 
air. I make them all promise me that when 
theV come Monday they will have clean faces, 
clothes, and .combed hair. The reason I do 
this, I am determined to do my duty as to 
telling them what they should do in the way 
of education and civilization, for that is some- 
thing which is a very important point and 
very much needed — is lecturing on health and 
cleanliness. 

' We have not been able to raise a subscrip- 
tion to send for some Sunday-school papers 
yet. I will be very glad to get anything for 
my scholars like papers or good books of any 
kind. I will be glad to hear from any one who 
is interested in my welfare. 

I have been to visit my friend Mary's school 
and she is getting along very well indeed for 
the first time that she ever taught. Mary and 
I sang some of our old Hampton Bongs, which 
made me think of my dear old home, Nor- 
mal School. 

I hope to hear from you soon, for I am 
always glad to hear at any time from Hamp- 
-'lolar, 



Your aft", sclio! 



i ever. 



shoe in ever so many of the cracks in the floor; 
and the church leaks some,— the best place I 
cab stand when it rains is in the "northeast 
corner" of the pulpit. 

When we met at Eastville, at Etta Stephens' 
boarding place, there was such r. nice Httle 
party of Hampton students that it really 
seemed like a reviving peep into Hampton 
School "good times." Miss M., you can't imag- 
ine how " highly hope up " we were when Jim- 
mie told us that L. and J. were coming to assist 
r concert. We rather doubted him, 
until he said, " Miss M. told me that they 
Id start on the boat Friday morning." 
Then we said, "Oh! then they will be here, 
sure." Every one seemed to enjoy it very 
much, and they want us to repeat it right 
away. Some of the people amused me by ask- 
ing if we were going to have anything to sell 
to eat. They thought it was a sort of fair, 
though when they found out what it was 
really they were very much pleased with it, 
and the first remarks that greeted onr ears 
" When 'are you going to have that 
" " You ought to have that again right 
Though it is hardly worth while for me 
to give you such a lengthy description of our 
entertainment, for I know you have had a full 
account of it from L. and J. 

I heard from W. last Saturday. He says he 
getting along very well in his school. I 
heard aUo from M. and O. ; they are in what 
you may call something like backwoods, if I 
judge from their letters. Mr. C. came to 
me one Sabbnth not long ago. He iB 
teaching at Drumniondtown, as you know, 
which is twelve miles from me ; he told me 
that he had an average attendance of "only 
Beveuty-five." 
My school will close about the last of April 
first of May, and I am trying to get up a 
school exhibition for the young people. The 
book which Miss H. sent me comes in just 
right for selecting pieces for speaking, but I 
would like some easy dialogues for the occasion- 
so I could not think of any better way than t( 
apply to you, if it is not too much trouble 
to ask you to send me a few for boys and girls, 
or any that you can send with the least trouble, 
and I will be much obliges to you. Another 
thing I want to ask you about, Miss M., and 
that is the cost of the little Sunday-school pa- 
pers that are printed at Hampton. I've spoken 
to the Supt. of our Sunday-school about hav- 
ing some papers, and he said he would like it, 
but before deciding he wants to know all the 
particulars, and if it would be cheaper for 
each pupil to get them in his or her own name, 
or how. But 1 thought' I would get aome 
from Hampton myself for the Sunday-school, 



W WORKER. 

Miss., March 28, 1878. 
Dear Editor of the Southern Workman : 



,-R,l - 



of the 



letters from grad 

Hampton institute. 1 thought 1 might b< 
mitted to give an account of my labor in this 
part of the world's wide field. 

1 have been teaching school in thia State near- 
ly three years.- Not in regular succession, for 
our people here do not keep up a regular school. 
But that has been my work when 1 could get it 
In most of the large cities and towns 
the colored people have had greater advantages 
of learning than in the interior of the country, 
as IB the case nearly every where, 1 suppose. 
We have the privilege of a free public school 
every year, a period of four months, and most 
.ur people do greatly err in that they will not 
„upport a private school, and just wait for 
these four months of free school, which term ■ 
beginB the first of January of each year. 
Some of the people are poorly provided for with 
schdbl-housee. Some without any doors or 
shutters to them and great holes and cracka 
through which you could put your head, and 
the floors miserably poor. 1 did all I could to in- 
duce them to fix up their Bchool. houses comforts - 
bly bo that the children will not aufler much 
from the cold, for Borne of them are very poorly 
clad indeed; it often makes the cold feeling conn- 
over me to see the destitution and suffering 
among our people. It has made me often sit and 
think over their cases, but as thinking alone 
would not suffice, 1 had to give them up into Hia 
hands who knows all < 



and even hears the raven when he cries. 
1 believe if our people would be less po 



furt. 



and more seekers of home 
far better for the whole population 
ural thing we look for too 



1,1 be 



As l 



ucli from abroad 
and do too little at home 1 believe that poli 
tics has done what good it could, and again, 
1 believe it has done a little harm too. Politics 
has caused many an innocent man to fall a 
victim to its insatiable adherents, and many 
lives were jeopajdixed which were entirely 
free from partyiani. 1 hope I have not gone 
too far from my subject. 1 was writing 
about the colored people and their education, 
and of my labors among them as a schooi 
teacher. 1 often; as 1 read of progress in stud- 
les made by the Hampton students, wish that 
1 was there to complete my education, 1 thirst 
for knowledge so much But 1 am not able 
to attend Bchool now, 1 have to work to sup- 
port myaelf and mother who is well ad- 
in age. If you allow this to be publi 
will next time write something of my own 
life and adventures. 

Yours, 

A. B. C'Ol.MAN. 
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by going east or west, or whether it be to 
r ; build up educational institutions, or a lit- 

r R lit 3 It , erature, or even a political party. To say 
j to this race, " Lie down there ; it is your 
place," would be to ask that they emas- 
culate themselves. The country is strong 
enough to bear whatever blunders they 
shall make, and will in the future be far 
better off when the logic of experience, or 
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AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. .Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

For further information, address 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Bueineee Manager, Hampton, Va. 



PREMIUM. 

For one year's subscription to the 
Southern Workman, we will send to 
any one who shall forward five cents 
for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled 
" Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung 
by the' Hampton Students,"* containing 
82 pages of original negro music, with 
words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of thj 
Educational Association of Virginia will 
be held at Hampton, Va., from Tuesday, 
the 9th of July, to Friday, the 12th, 1878. 

Col. William Allen, Principal of the 
McDonough Institute in Maryland, and 
the Rev. Frank C. Woodward, of Mur- 
freesboro', N. C, will deliver addresses 
on the evenings of the 10th and 11th of 
July. 

The President's Inaugural Address on 
the year's work in education in Virginia, 
will be delivered on opening the ses- 
sion of the Association, at eight o'clock, 
on the evening of July 9th. 

There will be essays on a variety of 
topics, by the leading educators of the 
State. 

Judging from the list of names, includ- 
ing professors from the University of Vir- 
ginia and from the principal institutions, 
the occasion will be a brilliant one, and 
will fulfill the expectations of the friends 
of education in the State. 

The use of the Chapel in Virginia Hall 
at the Hampton Institute has been tender- 
ed to the Association. 

A report of the proceedings may be ex- 
pected in our next issue. 

The Exodus to Liberia has called out 
much hostile criticism. But with all the 



■ in other words, the Providence of God, 
' shall determine when and how they shall 
I stand in all their relations. They will 
accept whatever limitations are inevitable, 
when they discover them to be inevitable. 

"•A fair field and no favor," for the ne- 
gro as for all. 

The success of Liberia would, more 
than anything else, give to the colored 
man everywhere a basis of self-respect, 
and assure the future of Africa. Liberia 
invites not so \much the industrious 
freedman of America, who can make for 
himself here a comfortable home, as the 
ambitious young man of color, willing to 
do and endure for the sake of his race and 
for the sake of a social position in which 
his color shall not be a barrier to his com- 
fort. 

Africa itself furnishes the rank and file 
for good communities. A homogeneous 
class is needed there, rather than the het- 
erogeneous set (owing to mixed blood) 
that America sends over. The antago- 
nism between the colored and the black, 
conspicuous in Jamaica and elsewhere— and 
existing, but latent, in the United States, 
is one of the greatest dangers of the Libe- 
rian Republic. The " Norman" mixture 
and the pure negro blood, when relieved 
from the pressure of a common prejudice, 
such as exists in America, tend to a sharp 
division on the color line. 
■ Liberia will, at any rate, illustrate the 
strong and the weak points of the negro 
race in the exercise of its unimpeded ener- 
gies, and in the light of her experience we 
can better work for it in this country. A 
wreck that reveals a sunken rock may- 
do greater service to commerce and to 
men than had she sailed safely to port. 

There is no failure in any honest, well- 
directed effort. Disappointments strew 
the way to success. . 

The African race was created for atf 
end ; and every phase of its activity is in- 
teresting as bringing out its qualities, de- 
veloping its power, and indicating its di- 
rection. It has originated so little for it- 
self that while the remarkable movement 
in and towards Liberia should be criticized 
according to the facts as they appear, it 
should be regarded as most important to 
be carried to its logical results ; as trial 
ground of a pure negro civilization. 



far in tho future for me and ray children, and 
in fact for the whole African race." 

Dr Orcutt has received hundreds of letters 
from colored organizations, all making anxious 
inquiries as to when and how they can get to 
Liberia.. 

An English company has proffered a loan 
of $1,000,000 to the Liberian Government, 
with the stipulation that it shall have a mo- 
nopoly in her coffee exports. The bark Li- 
beria brought, on her return trip, forty tons 
of coffee that sold in this city for (22,000." 



Fort Sill, I. T., June 6lh, 1878. 
Dear friend Etah-Uah : 

I received your letter, and 
, was glad to hear from you. I have not yet 
I gotten into any steady work. Tho Kiowas are 
going out to make medii ino in ten day froro^ 



Seventy young men and twenty-two 
young women remain at Hampton Insti- 
tute this summer — a larger number than 
in any 'previous year — finding employ- 
ment on the school farm, in the shops, 
knitting-room, laundry and at housework. 
An aspect of busy life prevails instead of 
the ordinary deserted look of a school in 
vacation time. This work on the place is 
eagerly sought. 1 It is not, in all cases, as 
profitable as other labor might be to the 
various departments, but their resources 
are stretched to give employment as far 
as possible to the deserving and needy 
students, helping thorn to help themselves. 
The young people are under watchful care 
and supervision ; the family life of the 
school is kept up, and regular Bible .class 
instruction on Sundays. Among -those 
who stay, are earnest Christian workers, 
and in a quiet way much good influence 
is exerted. 



The fifteen Indian ^students are of 
course among those who remain at Hamp- 
ton tii rough the summer. Many of our 



We copy fronf a New York paper the 
following account of the last Liberian par 
ty. We believe that the freedmen from the 
Middle and Northern States migrate in a 
more intelligent way than those from far- 
ther South, and that there is much hope 
for Liberia from the influx of colored 
men who have counted the cost, and who 
go to work for a negro nationality. 

They may not see the fulfilment of 
their hopes, but " Civilization is the sum 
of the sacrifices of those who have gone 
before," and, if there is the spirit to make 
intelligent sacrifice, there will surely rise 
confused and erratic ideas that have char- j from the offering and suffering of pio- 



ark Lib. 



North 



acterized the movement, is there not a 
germ of possible power or good in it 7 

Discontented negro leaders may have 
inspired the movement, and led hundreds 
to sacrifice their all, to be finally and bit- 
terly disappointed ;' but through this open 
door to Africa, there may pass those who 
will eventually take their places in the | 
front rank of African civilizers. 

We are told that not only fanatics guid- 
ed by religious enthusiasm, but men of 
property and of the best standing among 
the colored people, have staked their all 
on Liberia. Such men will not be put 
down by the troubles of the hour. The 
one great effort of the_ Anglo-Africans, 
and their friends, to found a Nej 
public will be encouraged if only 

ten of the emigrants shall successfully ^^y^ 
plant himself in that distant land. Prog- 
ress is always through struggle and se- 
vere experience. 

We are gladjto see every legitimate ef- 
fort of the colored man in his own behalf, 
whether it be to better his fortunes 



neer generations, slowly but surely, an 
African Republic of untold importance to 
the welfare of that continent. 



.lie.; 



n, ('apt. Richard! 
h sixty-nine colored emigrants for 
y were collected principally from 
ia, Virginia, and Florida, under 
n of the Pennsylvania Coloniza- 
tion Society. The expedition is under the su- 
pervision of the American Colonization Society. 
Dr. Orcutt, secretary of the society, took charge 
of the emigrants on their arrival in this city. 
They are to have twenty five acres of land each 
in Liberia. This colony will settle in Ilrewer- 
Re- i ville, in the interior. 

, ;„ ! Amonir the cabin passengers was Prof. M. H. 
Freeman, a colored graduate of Miihllebury 
late professor in the 
Avery College, Pennsylvania. He has been ap. 
pointed to fill a professorship in the Liberiau 
College. He Haid yesterday that his sole object 
in going to Liberia was to benefit his race. 
He encouraged all of his race to start for Libe- 
ria as soon as possible. ' ' Tho problem of so- 
cial equality in this country," he said, " is too 



readers will look with interest for 
news of them, and be glad to hear of their 
continued progress and content. Like 
the other students who remain, they work 
through the summer, chiefly on the farm, 
thus earning money for their clothing and 
support. They are allowed a day and a- 
half in school each week, and thus, under 
a regular teacher, their instruction is kept 
up in the F.nglish language, with object 
lessons, and phonetic practice, writing, 
arithmetic and geography. They also 
meet for an hour every evening, from eight 
to nine, with a few of the other stndenta, 
under the care of a teacher, for conversa- 
tion, and games that are exercises in talk- 
ing. This conversation class is thus far a 
great success, enjoyed by the Indians and 
the other students who take pleasure in 
helping them. 

They also have their Sunday-school 
class, and a prayer-meeting in which most 
of them are very constant and devoted at- 
tendants. The devoutness of their simple 
prayerstin Cheyenne and Kiowa cannot be 
doubted by a listener thongh understood 
only by the Great Spirit to whom they are 
addressed. 

At their first meeting, a gentleman 
present spelled out the question with the 
card letters for one of the young men to 
answer : Why do you like to learn ? Let- 
ter by letter the startlingly impressive 
answer followed — Because it makes me a 
man. 

The Indians all seem to appreciate their 
advantages, and at least one of the 
number who chose to return to their wild 
woods is wishing himself back, it appears 
from the following letters, lately received 
by one of the class at Hampton. He is 
willing to give them to us to show to our 
friends, who will surely be interested in 
them. 

Foiit Sill, May, 26IA, 1878. 
Dear Etah-ltah : 

I have got Mr. Fox to write for 
me. Eleven days after I left you we got home 
to Fort Sill. Our people were all glad to see 
us, and when wo told them you -were going to 
school to learn more, they wore glad again. 

I am tired of this place here,- and wish I 
were hack with you at school. I don't like it 
and i f I got a chance to go away to school 1 am 

6 I am going to stick to my clothes and what I 
know about the white man's way, but when 
my pantaloons and coat wear out I don't know 
where I shall get any more. 

Mr. Fox says the agent will give mo now 
ones. 

I have been working in a corn-field here a 
little, but I have nothing to do now. 

I wish I were with you. then I would bo 

ha fvr^tc to me soon. Mr. Fox will read all 
your letters and write for me. Give my love 
to all the Kiowas. 

From -your friend, 

Aw-lih. 



I am still on the good road. I wear ray 
clothes just the same and I use no paint, and 
I always want to live like a good white man. 
There are only about half the Indians going 
out to make medicine, the rest will stay by the 
agency and watch the corn. Anything you 
tell me to do I will do it, and will tell the Ki- 
owas anything you say. All the young men 
want me to join the Kiowa soldiers, but I tell 
them no, I don't want to go with them. ■ 

Etah-leah. study hard, and work.; and learn 
tho good road and then come hack. I want 
you and the rest of tlio young men. 



Write loon. Give my love to all tho boys. 

POLITICAL BANKRUPTCY. 
Shrinkage, and a general reduction of 
money values is not confined to business 
affairs only, at the present time. Politi- 
cal affairs are in the same unfortunate 
way. There is no fanciful analogy be- 
tween political and business affairs, in 
popular estimation. 41 Political capital" 
is a phrase as current as banking capital. 
Originally it was strictly confined to 
trading, and corner, grocery statesman- 
ship. But the rapickgrowth of this order 
of statesmen, togethcawith the extinction 
of the other and better orders, make it a 
just and appropriate term. 

Honesty, Fidelity, Intelligence, are use- 
ful in business. So they are useful in 
politics. However, they do not always 
supply the want of oasli capital in trade, 
nor do they, at present, supply the want 
of capital in politics. 

I Money, or its equivalent in values, is 
important in one. Platforms, blunders, 
'■ and catch words, are quite as important in 
the other. Without intending it, the people 
generally have infused into. public affairs 
'■ all the worst, and few of the best, customs 
i and usages of business. The great parties 
i which have so long and powerfully sway- 
I ed the fortunes of the Republic,-seem, 
just now, to have used up their assjets, 
graded down the quality of their wares, 
disgusted their customers, and are de- 
pendent for existence upon " points," 
after the manner of the curb stone bro- 
kers of Wall street. It is, indeed, a hard 
matter for a man who has been in only 
one kind of business, during the best years 
of his life, to be suddenly required to 
change it. It is equally^, hard for a man 
who has taken his living out of political 
business, during the best part of his 
life, to be called on suddenly to retire, 
and resort to some new and laborious 
way of support. He will make many forci- 
ble arguments to show that he is still 
needed, and he will convince many that he 
share in official life is indispensable to the 
safety of the Republic. But the argument 
is gradually losing its force. Times are 
changing. The laws of nature and hu- 
man nature are stronger than the laws of 
men. In the gradual growth of ideas 
the time has come for the great parties to 
appear before the unseen Court, and pass 
into the invisible hands of the Registers 
in Bankruptcy. They must tell off their 
debts and credits ; make out just invento- 
ries, andttake discharges. It is the logic 
of events', and it need not be regretted. 
The change will be for the better. In 
times past, the clear eye of judgment in 
political matters has been closed by the 
steam and smoke of burning passions. 
Even in New England most respectable 
Whigs refused to have intercourse with 
most respectable Democrats. Every man 
of one party looked upon every man 
,of the other party as an enemy of God 
and man. But feeling and prejudice are 
now passing away, and hereafter the as- 
perities of elective campaigns, like that of 
"Tippecanoe and Tyler too," cannot be 
revived. The rigidity of party lines is 
softening. Parties there will be, but for 
single and distinct issues only, and men 
will vote together or oppositely, as each 
issue presents itself. The outlook is good, 
because political bigotry is dwarfing it- 
self. 

After the debris of political bankruptcy 
is cleared away, we shall have a tolerable 
state of things for sonic time to come. 

-v. n: a. 
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WM. 0ULLEN BBYANT. 
In the deaths within so short a period, o 
William Cullen Bryant, America's most 



be purchased of other parties, (at an av- 
erage cost of ten or eleven dollars per 
suit)! It is therefore requested that par- 
ents, instead of purchasing suits for their 



she was detained until the peril was over. which give us three good cuttings each week. 

The best tribute that can be paid to her My first cutting this season was April ine 
memory was that paid by Rev. Mr. Garnctt last I bed was subsoiled about eighteen inches deep, 
evening in, a private conversation after the : and made very rich before the plants were set. 
„r.ice- " riurW twentv-five years as Matron | I have seven grape vines on this piece of 
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WM. OULLEN BRYAHT. 

In the deaths within so short a period, o 



William Cullen Bryant, America's most 
honored poet, and Professor Henry, her 
.greatest scientist/there are striking points 
-of resemblance. Both have gone down 
to the grave in green and beautiful old 
age, like "shocks of corn fully ripe." 
Their long lives have been singularly 
peaceful. They have been men whom 
their country has delighted to honor. 
They have not hail to wait till death.as many 
do, for fame's tardy justice, but after many 
years enjoyment of the sweets of success 
and appreciation, they have gone — with a 
•Common faith in God, a common hope of 
immortality — 

" As one who wraps the dra]>ery of his couch 
alKtut him 
And lips down to pleasant dreams." 

Some account of Professor Henry's em- 
inent services to science were given in the 
March number of the Workman, with a 
description of the Smithsonian Institute. 
In a letter published since his death, he 
puts on record his opinion that there is 
no conflict between science and religion, 
God's truth is one in his Bible and in his 
book of Nature. 

Unlike Professor Henry, Bryant was 
born to all the advantages of early and 
liberal culture, and prosperous surround- 
ings. He was educated at Williams Col- 
lege, though he left it before graduating 
to enter the profession of law. His liter- 
ary tastes led him away from lp*v to 
journalism, and for over, fifty years he 
was editor, for many of them proprietor 
also, of the New York Evening Post, in 
both the literary and pecuniary point of 
view, one of the most successful of New 
York journaU, a leading Republican pa- 
per during the war, and ever since main- 
taining its character of independent pa- 
triotism and literary ability. 

It gave him golden ease, and freedom 
for the poetic expression in which his fame 
will longest live. 

He is the true poet of nature. From 
that wonderful boy poem of Thanatopsis 
—a Meditation >n Death— written in his 
eighteenth year, to the tranquil backward 
look on " The Flood of Years," at eighty- 
two, his verse is full of 

"The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the gloriuus works of God. 

At eighteen he saw 

••The hills 

Rock ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretchout in pensive quietness between; 
Tie venerable wood., rivers that uiove 
In majesty, and tlie complaining brooks 
That make the meadows creen; and poured round all. 
Old ocean's pray and melancholy waste- 
But solemn decoration* all 
Of the great tomb of man.'" 

His lines " To a Waterfowl," " Inscrip- 
tion for the Entrance to a wood," " For- 
est Hymn," "A' Winter Piece," and 
" Monument Mountain" are among many 
beautiful and faithful pictures of nature 
from his pencil. At eighty-two be looked 
with genial eye about him in the delight- 
ful home of his old age — Cedarmere — 

■• On my cornice linger the rli>0 black grapes ungath- 

('hildrendll 'the groves with the echo of their glee. 
Gathering tawny chestnuts, and shouting when be 

Drops the heavy fruit of the tall black walnut tree. " 

Mr. Bryant died from congestion of the 
brain, after standing exposed to the sun 
in Central Park, New York, to speak at the 
unveiling of a statue of Mazzini the great 
Italian statesman and reformer. Even in 
his sudden death, spared the slow and 
painful decline of sickness or age, two 
wishes of his heart were granted. 

" I gazed upon the glorious sky 
- And the green mountain* round. 

And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 

a pleasant that In tlowery Juno 



•' Dreary are the years when the eye can looi. n I :! - 
w [Vii.'^-h: Ninore, or hope on humankind; 

Oh may those that whiten my temple as they pass 11 
Leave the heart unfrozen and the cheerful mind. 



be purchased of other parties, (at an av- 
erage coat of ten or eleven dollars per 
Buit). It is therefore requested that par- 
ents, instead of purchasing suits for their 
sons before sending them, from home, al- 
low them to purchase uniforms after their 
arrival at the Institute, as it is desired 
that all should be in uniform by January 
1, 1879. After being once supplied with 
uniform, the student will be required to 
wear it on all occasions, except when at 
work in Bhops or on the farm. 



The attention of Hampton graduates 
is called to the letter to the Alumni Abso- 
cian from Ackrel E. White. And their 
missionary brother is assured that he was 
not forgotten on that occasion. 



she was detained until the peril was over. | which give us three good cuttings each week. 

The best tribute that can be paid to her My first cutting this season was April 21. The 
memory was that paid by Uev. Mr. Garnett last I bed was subsoiled about eighteen inches deep, 
evening in a private conversation after the : and made very rich before the plants were set. 
service: " During twenty-five years as Matron ' I have seven grape vines on this piece of 
of the Asylum, her superiors never once had I ground, from which I gathered last season 
to suggest to Mrs. Butler the performance of . over fifty pounds of choice fruit. The varie- 
any duty devolving upon her;" and her gen- ties are Rogers's Hybrids, Delaware, Walter 
ial face, and pleasant motherly, sympathizing j and Israelis. I have two varieties of strawber- 
manner will long be remembered by the poor [ ries, about seventy-five plants of each— the 
children at the institution. In the crisis of 1 Nicanor for early, and Chas. Downing for la- 
the riots her heroic qualities came.out, and it | ter. If space is very limited I deem these two 
was her presence of mind and decisive cour- . varieties as desirable as any in market. (My 
age that prevented a panic, saved the or- soil is heavy loam.) 



The series of articles on " Bights and 
Duties of Citizens" is interrupted this 
month by the absence of the author, but 
will be continued in the next number. 



phans under her charge, and averted a series 
of cowardly murders. As it was, the mob did 
pretty rough work, but it would have been 
rougher still had a less strong spirit been at 
the helm. The Asylum was on fire, the surg- 
ing mob howling for victims. Capt. J. W. 
Hartt, of the Police, did what he could, but 
that was very little, with the force at his com- 
mand. The same Captain attended the funer- 
al and recited a poem in memoriam. 

Mrs. Butler's death-bed scene was a solemn 
and pathetic one. To the last, until her voice 
grew so faint that its accents could not be 
caught, she hummed the words of a familiar 
hymn: 



Died, of consumption, on Friday, June 
14th, at his home in Harrisonburg, Va., 
Albert Jones, of the class of 1817, aged 
19 yearB. His death will be sincerely 
mourned by his Bchoolmates and teachers. 
A young man of more than ordinary 
promise, bright in his studies, amiable and 
genial in disposition, he. was generally be- 
loved. Converted while a member of the 
Normal School, he united with Bethesda 
Chapel, and the gradual decline of his 
young life since then has been bright with 
increasing peace. Our sincere sympathy 
is with his mourning mother, who writes, 
" His death was beautiful and peaceful. 
He looked in my face, smiled and Kissed 
me, and said, ' Mother, I am going to be 
with Jesus and our loved ones.' 
longed for rest and to be at home." 



" That gate nji 
Who seek 
The rich and 
Of every ti 

She fell asleep 



aging that verse like » 
lullabv. said ltev.'Mr. Garnett. 

—N. Y. Time* of Juue I8«. 



A temperanci: meeting was held on board 
the U. S. receiving-ship Franklin, at Norfolk, 
on Sunday, June 24d, by the Christian Tem- 
perance Union, by request of Capt. T. H. Gil- 
lis, commander. At the close of the service, 
the Captain made some earnest remarks to 
his crew, urging them to sign the pledge, 
which forty/of them — sailors and 



did, the Capt! 
of their familit 
such captains a 



nd officer: 
ting the 



We gladly publish the following 
monial to one of our faithful young 
teachers who is paying her own way 
through school and will return to gradu- 
ate with the class of '79. 
Beui.miville. Kino William Co., Va. ) 

June 7. 1878. ( 

Gen. S. C. AnMsTKONn, 

Dear Sir: 

We highly 

congratulate you for sending us such a good 
and kind teacher. All the parents of the 
scholars, and the scholars think so much of her, 
and I think, for the time that she has hud, the 
children have advanced more this term than 
they have for several years, and I am Lb hopes 
she' will remain vith us another session. I 
believe she is and has been satisfied with us. 
I hope you will not think that I was not eo- 
ing to write and tell you how well she has 
done, for I was waiting to hear what the ma- 
jority of the people had to say about her. and 
have heard from all around ; they all like 
her wonderfully well. Miss Rebecca has had 
as high as sixty-seven scholars, and I believe 
she did her duty to all. 

Sir, I think all the teachers from your school 
have the praise of being good .teachers. 
Respectfully yours, &c, 

Gloucester .Tones. 



public graded school c 
whose teachers are Han 
held on .June 24, and is 
My in the Norfolk Land 
superintendent of school 
encouragement and co 
school and its teacher: 
spelling match between 
' which the girls wese ■ 



,f Norfolk, live 
Ptonjjaduates,^ 



I formerly cultivated two varieties of rasp- 
berries, Brincklc's Orange, and Knuvet's Giant, 
but the former not proving hardy enough for 
this climate I have discarded it and now cul- 
tivate but one variety, the Giant, which is 
semi-hardy, needing with us but slight winter 
protection. My bed is some 24 feet wide and 
about 25 feet long with stakes and slats on 
each side. I cultivate them thoroughly and 
they furnish us all the berries we want in tbeir 
season. I have nine currant, bushes (White 
Grape, and Verseilla.se) set by the walk, where 
they receive thorough cultivation. Last sea- 
son they were loaded with fruit, the "White 
Grape currant being almost as large as the 
Delaware grape, and of most delicious flavor. 
For over one month we had this fruit on the , 
table almost every day. The only enemy to 
ght is the worms. At their first appearance 
give them a good dose of hellebore and in 
about two weeks after, another dose, and that 
is the last of them. On this ground I have 
set, in a location where they will not shade 
the garden much, two apples (Primate and 
Tetofsky), two pears (Flemish Beauty and 
Clapp's Favorite), two plums (Green Gage and 
Lombard). Pieplants furnish us an ahund- 
dance. 

I raised last season over two bushels Early 
Hill onions. Between the rows of onions I set 
White Swedish turnips. After the onions 
were gathered, the turnips grew to be long, 
furnishing over five bushels for Fall and Win- 
ter use. One bed of Bassano beets furnished 
an abundance of greens when thining out, 
and as they grew we pulled the largest for 
Summer use. I also raised a row of carrot*, 
and parsnips, and a row of string beans, and 
half-a-dozen early cabbages, and some aeven- 
tyitive heads of lettuce (in different spaces,) 
of the Hanson and luiprnved Cosa varieties, 
Trtl Page, [ giving us an abundance of large crispy hea*ds. ' - 
" hills of Early Rose " [ 



and the ladies 
,mple. More 



f I planted some ti 
ulation to the 1 potatoes, which ripened early, when 
d presided at a j tatoes command high prices — next to them 
lifferent classes, my early peas. After the potatoes and peas 
:a. j were out of the way, I set 100 plants of celery, 

i which grew to perfection. Near the walks 
: and in the grape bonier I set fifteen tomato 
Rev. Wm B. Dkkiuck, a presiding elder of , plants, which furnished us all we wanted, and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, vis- ; some for onr neighbors. Two hills of melons 
ited Hampton Institute, June 20th. The , started under glass gave us some twenty good 
school of course was not in session, but, intro- melons, and green ones for mangoes. Two 
ducing himself to the treasurer, he made a hills of eajdy, and two late cucumbers furnished 
careful examination of the industries still in . U s about all we "wanted of that vegetable; 
active operation, and careful inquiries into the ; thirty hills Early Minnesota sweet corn gave 
methods and course of instruction. He ex- j U s an abundance of early corn. I also raised 
d himself emphatically pleased with all wn at we wished of sage, parsley, peppers, 



r and learned, and said, * l All good work 
mt Hampton's best mon- 
i. I notice them wher- 
travel, for their refinement, intelligence 
and desire to Jo good. They are doing great 
good." 



il3ricilltur.lt. 



EMINENT COLORED PEOPLE. 



At the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institute, it w£fl decided 
that as soon as practicable, the male stu- 
dents should be uniformed ; and a plain 
sack coat, and pantaloons of bluish-gray ^ 

cloth, with cap of the same, have been se- j ^ifs" under her charge. During the ri 
lected as the uniform. Arrangements are fl hi e idcd them from the fury of the mpb that 
now in progress whereby those articles threatened to kill her, and would have accom- 
Will he furnished here at less price than plished the purpose had not a Police Captain 
they, or other goods of same quality, can I smuggled her away to the station-house, where 



A COLORED 

Memorial services were held at Shiloh 
hurch, in New York city, on June 10th, in 
recognition of the life and services of Mrs. 
Adelaide Butler, for twenty-flve years Matrdn 
of the Colored Orphan Asylum in this city. 
The career of Mrs. Butler, whose funeral took^ 
place at the Orphan Asylum one week ago 
yesterday, and who is buried in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, recala the old anti-slavery days, 
and an episode in the New York riots. Her 
birth-place was the 8tate of Virginia, nobody 
knows exactly where, for colored people who 
came North in those times were very partic- 
ular in concealing their antecedents. As she 
was 55 years old when she died, had been em- 
ployed at the Orphan Asylum twenty-five 
years, and previous to that had lived a few 
miles out of Philadelphia in an obscure village 
for some time, she must have been about 
twenty-five years old when she took passage 
for the North, and left her former identity bo- 
hind her. At the Asylum her devotion to the 
children was almost maternal; widowed and 
childless herself, the instinct of motherhood 
pended itself in devotion to the motherless 



POSSIBILITIES OF A PENT-UP GARDEN. 

[We extract the following from the 
Weekly Tribune, showing what satisfac- 
tory results may be obtained by the prop- 
er cultivation of a small piece of ground. 
If some of the former students of the Nor- 
mal School have the opportunity and dis- 
position, they might take as a guide, this 
record of what we believe to be an ex- 
ceptional case, but one within reach of 
many persons if they do not lack the will. 
It would give us great pleasure to 
publish a similar account from any for- 
mer student of the School. Of course 
it is not imperative that all or even 
any of the varieties of fruit named, should 
be cultivated. More space might be 
given to vegetables if preferred. It should 
be borne in mind that an acre properly 
tilled, will produce more and better crops 
than three acres slovenly cultivated. ED.] 
"Addtim Co,^ VI. 
"My garden is 30x80 feet in size, situated 
the south side of my house, made rich by deep 
and thorough tillage, and furnishes a family 
of four adults abundantly with vegetables and 
fruits in their season. It is laid out and cul- 
tivated as follows: Next the house is a border 
about four feet wide for grapes, with a walk 
three feet wide made of coal ashes extending 
the whole length of the border. Almost all of 
my fruit, asparagus, etc., I put in four years 
ago this Spring. The asparagus bed is 5x20 | 
feet, containing 100 Conover's Colossal plants, 



v„ry. 



So much for the useful: now for tlx 
mental. On the tront of this ground my wife 
has a little floral department about twenty 
feet square, laid out into four corner beds 
with a diamond shape centre bed, in the mid- 
dle of whit-h is an ornamental design, sustain- 
ing a Chinese Wistaria on one side, and a yel- 
low Persian rose bush some seven feet high, 
on the other side — when in bloom a perfect 
mass of double golden flowers. These beds 
contain several choice perennials, also early 
and late tulips, and at this writing are gay with 
flowers. A few profuse blooming annuals are 
set each Spring, such as asters, phlox, stocks, 
balsams, etc., so that this little piece is cov- 
ered with Bowers from now until Autumn. 
Over the walk separating the floral from the 
vegetable, is an arched frame, on one side a 
Queen of the Prairie rose, on the other 
side a coral honeysuckle. These two climbers 
produce hundreds of flowers during the sea- 



MAEKET REPORT. 

Flour— Fine. $3.75; superfine, $4.50, $4.75: extra, $5, 

$5.25; family, (ordinary conntiy.) $5.75. 
Corn Meal— per 1U0 pounds, $1.05 ©$.110; Brownstuff, 
J20peru>n; Bran. $30. Corn -white, 54, yellow, 
47c per busheL 
Oats— fa>r to (rood 29 (T?, 30c: prime. 32 © 33j. 
Peas-Black-eyed. $1.25 a $1-30. „„™ I 

Hay— Virginia timothy. 75 © K5c.; elOTer. 6546 75c. / 
Butter-Fine Western, 12 (To 16c; medium, 9 © lie; J 

Potatoea^75c U ©^Sl .25, perbbl.. according to quality;' . 

Sweet, 80c © $1 per bushel, 
Eggs— 14 © 15c. per dozen. 

Onions— 25 © 40c. per bushel. Bullae, 75c © tM$. 
Bacon— (moulders, 5 © 5Wc„ clear rib sides 6 © 6)4: 
breasta, 7J4: Hams, 10 @ 11c. 

Bice— good to prime Carolina, 714 © T^c. 

FUh-Herringi North Carolina sV i cut, $3.75 © $4.50; 
North Carolina groan. $3 © $3.50; Eastern groan, 
$2.25 © $2.50: North Carolina roe, $4 ©$4.50, per 
half bbl. Mackerel-No. 1 Bay, $15 © JI7: No. 2 
Inbbls. $9.50© $10; No. 3. $6 ©$6.50; No. 1, in 
kits. $2.50; KiT«,»; No. s, f " ' 
Molaaaes— Common synuVBJc. ; golden syrup, 50© 55c; 
Soap— Common, 5 © 7c. ; ' 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATE^. 1 SV e I 

„ L.™Jn. w KmHuL „«„•, vou to oavllftm 4J40 (English) or $102. | Bloodt 



ibis to do so. 1 suppose it was 
second to any. save that of '75. when the 
graduated and made such a dust around 



would tell you and there would be no donbt 
that he would be supplied. . 

Both classes here seem to get along admira- 
n Tho r-hir.f nine* of rendez- 



St 




LETTEE8 FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

NATIVE AFRICAN METHODS OF EDUCA- 
TION, PURROO AND BCNDOO,— THE PRICE 

OF A WIFE, — THE HOPE Of AFRICA, STA- 
TISTICS OF PROGRESS,— MORNING INSPEC- 
TION AND A READING ROOM,— FINDING A 



! 



We warmly second tlie appeal which 
our missionary graduate makes in his very 
interesting letters just received and given 
below, in behalf of the young man who 
seems to have been committed by God to 
his care, and whom he earnestly desires to 
send to Hampton, bearing what he can of 
his expenses. Those who have read Mr. 
White's former letters will remember the 
sailor who was converted by his efforts, i 
on board the Jasper, and his younger 
brother, who attached himself to Mr. 
White, following him on shore and beg- 
ging for his instruction. The boy is from 
the island of Jamaica. Hampton has just 
graduated one young native of that island 
*ho has devoted himself in purpose to the 
missionary work in Africa. There is 
plenty of room for another to tie trained 
for some good work, and we heartily hope 
that the way may be opened to him. The 
cost of his passage here, we estimate as 
from seventy-five to eighty dollars. Is 
there any one willing and able to respond 
to the appeal, or to contribute to a re- 
sponse ? 

Shebro Island, vv. Africa, AprUT., 78. 
Dear Teaclur:— 



ell 



thev have nil kind* of tl....„. 
„»■•', v -M kii. «- iinii in give pond. lurk. They 
wan'i vou ic. jmv them MO (English) or *192. 
Th.-e'children are taught all kindfl of vice, and 
they ihink It in right-such thiugs n» lying and 
(.tenting. Thev arc very easy to teach, and they 
not a great deal of faith in tile person who 
leachea them, nnd whatever they are taught 
thev belief.-. So one can see that tin- hooe of 
thi; country lien in ihe children. It if a hard 
thins to got n heathen to turn from hiB.god; 
and 1 believe you can only do this by prayer. 
The missionaries who want to do anything muBt 
use the weapon of prayer. The chief of bhang- 
ev is an educated man ; he Bpent eight years in 
tin- high school of England. When you And 
one at the heathen educated, he 18 ten times 
worn than an uneducated one This man was 
taken up and Bent to England and educated 
there. If he had been trained under some good 
missionary, he might have been of some use to 
the country. 

Well, apart from this, I guess you have heard 
of our part,- since we hai- j been era he/e. Wa 



would tell you and there would be no doubt 
that he would be supplied. • Qj. 

Both classes here seem to get along admira- 
bly well together. The chief place of rendez- 
vous i» at the stores, where they drink and 
smoke, and talk over matters pertaining to 
their crops and various -parts of the Scriptures. 
, Recorder one who knew nothing of I amp- Po , itics and tne que stionB of the day they 
and its teachings would be apt. to think you . know nothillg but bnth wnite m & co i ore d 
have a merry time at their loggin's and com 
beatings. A few of the colored pe6ple own a 
little land; (hose who don't own much land 
tend other land than their own on shares. 

•pt my thanks for the papers you 



but 1 was not able to do no. 1 suppose it waa 
not second to any, Bave that of '75. when the 
Bteodt graduated and made such a dual around 
those blackboards, working Algebra, lie die. 
1 guesa you well remember what a da B ll they 
it on that occasion. 

From what one Dr. Turner say« in the Chris 
tian Recorder one who knew nothing of Hamp 



/-nothings 
iw but little, if ar 
But they would 
■ a great deal abt 



liave a class of perfec 
and that the teachers 
more than the scholar 
likely to think you kt 
house-keeping and bow iu 

with more politeness than 

It is true, nevertheless, we graduates of . ha 
Hampton do not know it all, nor do we profess ] n ai wnicll is ol great use to me. mere in «. 
to but we stand as fair with the school officials young man here— I think him quite bright 
ofVirginia and other States as the majority of j _ w h„ j s desirous of getting an education, 
graduates do from the other schools which Dr. Though he has lost two fingers of his left- 
hand, he does most anything in the way of 
work. He is a good farm hand. He says he 
is willing to work out a year; he has work 



e from time to time ; also the Jour- 
i of great use to me. There i 



bee 
p. nnd 



ling 



cry 



her. vet 1 hop. 
,unt of her Bick 
bv it. I shall not 



The 



•oung lady 
the doctor 
ho'pes of her. vet 1 ho 
she will be better soon. Ol 
neps, nnd the excitement ca 
be able towrite you such a letter SB 1 wish 
Sine- 1 have been writing it was thought thai 
she wns leaving us but she is still here, and I 
hep,, will be for a long time to come. The mail 
en'-s at 4 I" M and 1 must haste to Bend this. 

I guesB by tlie time you get this you will be 
unite busy getting ready for the Commence- 
ment I am happv to sav that I have had my 
■ammrncemrnt, and" a FINE one too, and have 
started school again. I closed on the 8d of 
April and had ten days' vacation, and com- 
menced school again. But now I bave given 
the school to Mr. Miller, one of the new comers, 
nnd 1 have taken other work . \V e had an ex- 
amination and all the people seem to be pleased. 
We had, also, pieces recited on the stage, and • 



tinned in my'last letter to you is still with me. 
I want to send him to Hampton; he is a clear 
boy and I want him educated at my old home. 
Hampton. If 1 can get him there, there la no 
doubt about bis fee. 1 am not aide lo send him 
there and pay for his m holding too: 1 could pay 
for him after I have gotten. him there. 1 would 
like to Bend him in time t" begin school nt the 
opening of the fall term in 1878. Please ask 
Gen A. if he can have a place in school there 
and if he will try and get some one to help 
me send him. 

I am spending a short time with Urn Corner 
at the Snangev Mission, which iB about ^ty 
miles from Goeid Hope. 1 shall go home some 
time neit week. , , ., 

We had a very nice time on the del of April 
1 closed my Bchool for a ten days' vacation, an* 
called all the friends of the school together anc 
had them put in what they could to make a din- I 
ner for the school. I kept school till I o'clock 
and then marched the children (both day an 
S. S.) to the Mission house where they we-r 
getting the dinner ready. Bro. Snelson the 
marched them through the town of Bonthe, an 
vou can imagine the excitement: nil the penpl 
iaid they had never seen anything of the kin 
before. At night I bad about twenty-live of m 
Bchool to apeak pieces anil they all did 1 
the people who were there seemed to 
pleased with what they saw. yet it was 
to them. When I opened school on the l.itl 
some came and brought their children who 
never been Flint before. I have on roll al 
140 now. . 

Goon Hope Station. 
Mendi Mission, West AFRICA, 
May 4, 1878. 
Jffca M., My dear ) eacher :— 

I told R. to tell you that you should be 
the next person at Hampton to whom I shoal 
write. And to day I find myself seated at n: 
little table trying to fulfil my promise-. I wan 
ed to write you some lime ago. but I had tl 
rheumatism in my right arm so badly that 1 wi 
B a large 



dinner for the children nnd the fri.-ndn of the 
school The people said that they never saw 
,'ng of the kind in Atrial before. I thin! 
ibout 140 pupils lbs 



., ,.jd 1 guess the school officlala 
of this State are as capable of judging in this 
respect aB Dr. Turner is. It is not hard for one 
who knows anything about Hampton and its 
■hings to see that prejudice is the foundation 
moat of the objectionn that are made to 
If Dr. Turner, or some other prominent col- 
ored man that knows if all, were in Genera 
Armstrongs place, and the other places tilled 
bv colored teachers— the farm converted into a 
piay ground, the Wash and Industrial rooms 
into a Drawing-room to entertain visitors— es- 
pecially colored— when thev come, and if the 
graduates were one horse preachers going about 
trying to blow the A. M. E.'s and Baptist'B 
trumpet, begging money for Bishops, Stc ic 
(imposing upon the poor, ignorant and nurd- 
wnrkiin' people who need more than they make 
to keep'tiiein and their families from Buffering) 
—Hampton would be considered the greatest 
place on earth. 

Of course Hampton and its graduates have 
their faults, but showjne the one that is with- 
out faults and let ihc institution that is with- 
out first cast a stone at Hampton. 1 know noth- 
in.r about llr Turner and how he was treated 



until July, then he would like to go to Hamp- 
ton. I have inquired among the neighbors 
about him and they give him a good name. 

In going through the country f have noticed 
this: In a square of eight by five miles there 
are 230 families; 108 arc colored. There are 
nine churches, five are colored ; seven school- 
houses, three arc colored. The white churches 
are very much better than the colored, the 
school-houses are about the same. Forty-eight 
whites live on rented land ; twenty-six colored 
live on their own land. There may be a few 
families who live a good distance from the 
road that I failed to count, but this ii> pretty 
nearly correct. I have been around the four 
ragh a great many of the by- 
paths across the swamps and woods. 

Gratefully yours, C. 



Hampt. 



• has 



The following 



rising under my right arm. 
send you thanka for your pi 
forwarded from New York he 
that I was glad to receive It. 
1 have juflt 



I an 




if what he si 
taken place sii 
inths this te 
I shnll le 



! 1 left. 

i and gave 



From West Virginia comes a cheerful 
report. To introduce military inspection / 
and a reading room in a public district' - 
school shows enterprise and progress, and 
an encouraging appreciation of some of 
the best lessons Hampton aims tp give of 
the value of training outside of text-books. 



W. Va 



irch 3(1, 



shamed 



that I hopi 
nissionaries. I am sorry 
n so upBet . I had a good 
iu of which I have forgot- 
, ,„e excitement. But after 
ritten I hope to write a better letter, 
r me kindly to Mr. Howe, and tell 
need old Pollv (one of the farm 
n'uiesl and a good plow, and he may express 



From a still later letter just received 
e make the following interesting extracts. 
j May II, 1878 

Mi" B., My dear. Friend :— 

bast Sunday was the happiest day 1 have 
en for many. We had thirteen new members 
nite with the church,— twelve on profession 
one who once was a member, and waa shut 
wheS the church was closed, came back and 
ed the second lime. And of this number, 
were members of mv Bible Class. Four 

my best buys, as l" call them, and two 1 
as the fruits of my own labor. The young 

1 whom I wrote you about when 1 wrote be- 
fore was one. He has been trying ever since 
his brotl 



Blum 



.,..„ made up h . . 
You can imagine how I felt to s, 
bova. standing up ackuowledgii 



all III. 



: , 6 .nde-awake letter gives, 
some valuable statistics of the progress 
of the freedmen in tidewater Virginia. 
It suggests the greater progress there 
might be witli more widely spread knowl- 
edge of agriculture. An intelligent man 
with ten acres of land could, by experi- 
ments with different kinds of fertilizers 
that would cost him next to nothing more 
than perhaps fifteen minutes' extra work 
a day, while putting in his crops, make 
discoveries as to the character and require- 
ments of his land that would double its 
value to himself and be a lesson to the 
whole country. 

Va., March 18, 1878. 
Vmr Teacher :— As it is about time for the 
boys to be on the lookout. I thought I would 
write and ask vou what they are doing for 
themselves — I mean in the way of getting 
work for the summer. I like my new work 
better than I thought I should. 
Mv'number on roll is 70, but my attendance- 
has never been over 42..'.o. I began to teach 
last fall, nut because I thought I would like- 
it, but it was a duty I thought I owed to the 
institution for having received a free educa- 
tion I gradually grew to like the work and 
'l think I love it, as one of the Indies has 
-hen I would speak of not 
. a teacher, "When you get 
will gradually grow to love 
I believe most of the people In the neigh 



Dear Teacher .-— I am very grateful to you 
r those books you sent me. I would have 
nt you the enclosetl fifty cents, but LUfought 
ohicblv vou might send me the other two in 
clay or two, so I waited for them. My 
holars think them splendid and are making 
fine progress in them. I have a much larger 
school this year. I like teaching more and 
more every day. I have over 60 scholars. I 
have been teaching Algebra ever since my 
school .began, but I must say I never under- 
stood Algebra till I began to teach it this year. 
I have only one scholar studying it and I think 
he is excellent in it. 1 enjoy teaching now as 
I never did before. My scholars all seem anx- 
ious to learn, and this gives me pleasure and 
patience to labor with them. I require all to 
keep their clothes neat and clean, and their 
hnir combed every morning, and the boys to 
keep their boots cleaned . To see that this is 
" ! I have a morning inspection, as we did 
to. iiamptem. I have now a news table where 
I keep all the fresh papers and magazines that 
1 can get for the children to read, so that they 
"1 know what is going on in the outside 
■Id. They take great delight in this. If 
could send me any newspapers from there 
t arc not used, and will let me know, I 
I send the money to pay the postage on 
m. I know you have heard very little of 
at H. this year, but it is only because I 
re been so busy with my school. 

Yours faithfully, W. 



jy the I'nitei 
of Ohio). The brother there sent for 1 
and Bpend some time with hint, and t 
some advice in regard to his work w 
there. This mission is on the- main .»..u, ...... 

one can see more of the habits of the people 
than he can here. When their children bave 
gotten up to be two or three years old they send 
them to the bush, called the PtUTOO anei Bun- 
doo. The Purroo is the place where they send 
the boyB, and the Bundoo where they send the 
girls. -They keep them there for a good many 
years, and cut on their backs the- shape of a 
hamper basker, and teach them the use of the 
country medicines and the way of worshiping 
the heathen'B gods, and all of the heathen's 
habits. If a man wants to mnrry. he can go to 
the Bondoo bush and pay eight pieces of cloth, 
of two yards each, and tnke nny girl he wants. 
After these boya have spent nil the time which 
the chief says they must Bpenil In the buah, 
they come out and go »o whatever trade they 
have learned. Some are doctors, others teach- 
ers, and aome are farmers. The doctors go 
around with their medicine and sell it at a very 
high price, and when they attend the sick they 
carry a board about one foot long and nine 
inches wide, with a bottle of ink and bruah. 
On this board they 'write, and then wnsh the 
ink off and give it to the sick to drink. Then 



.»« I nsk the prayers of you Ul all my 
•l.V»ti»» friends that these young people may 
prove to be what they profess to be, followers 
of Christ 1 saw in the- Mitswnary for last 
month tbnl a good ninnv of the students at H. 
unit.-d with the church.' I do hope out of the 

number that was one. 

He-member me to the Generals and all the 
,,.„'h,rs also to Mr. nnd Mrs. 1). Much love 
to all the- scholars, nnd a strong desire for their 
prayerB. 1 do hope 1 am not being forgotten by 
my Hampton friendB. 

As ever, Your boy 

A. E. White. 

Hampton's graduates are her living 
epistles known and read of all men, and 
the only answer she cares much about 
making to attacks upon her motives and 
methods. The following hearty words 
are dictated by the filial impulse of one of 
these graduates who thinks that a " living 
epistle" is at liberty to speak for himself. 

Va. May 30, 1878 

Dear Teacher ? — 1 wanted to attend the Com- 
mencement and Teachers' Institute very much, 



borhood like me, both white and colored. 1 
think there are few who don't. Since I have 
been here I huve been i round a great deal and 
,lkcd n good deal about agriculture. I have 
it had what you could call a lecture, or talk, 
but 1 have given them hints whenever 1 had a 
luce to meet them. Some have promised 
put my hints into practice. I have also 
had conversation with one or two white per- 
sons. One man told me he was going to sink 
a barrel and save all .manure. He knew noth- 
ing of its value until I made mention of it to 
him. I spoke to a man about the leeching of 
his manure, and on looking at the heap a few 
days after, I found he had put a thick coat of 
dust over it. 

Mr. West, the Supt. of Norfolk Co., visited 
my school soon after the holidays; he gave 
the school a little talk ; he seemed plensed. 
When I went a few days ago to get some re- 
port blanks, he said, "C, you are on your 
last month, and if you can't do any better 
next year you may have your school or some 
other school in the county." Said he "If you 
can do anv better, efo it. 1 always like to see 
a man get as high as he can." He spoke of 
all our graduates teaching under him as giving 
much satisfaction, calling them by name. He 
said he wanted four graduates next fall, aud 
asked me if I would get them. I told him I 



The thrilling experience narrated below 
is one of the dramatic incidents which 
abound in the hisWy_-df the freedmen 
and will make it a rich resource for the- 
poets and novelists of the future. 

Md., May 20, '78. ' 
Mie* A'., Dear Teacher:— 

Please accept mv sincere thanks. Let 
me issure you tliat I derive a great deal of 
good from the papers myself, and in my turn 
delight others with them. The fame— minia- 
tnrelv speaking— of "Mr. 's pictor pa- 
pers " has no small extent, and is not a matter 
of infrequent gossip among the illiterate, 
which class forms more thtm two-thirdi of the 
residents in this district. _ 

I'm expecting to have a school exhibition 
on a small scale on the 30th of this month. 
"Old Iron Sides," the dialogue commencing 
"In Brentford town of old renown," "Old 
Grimes" "Freedom's Flag," "The Last Leaf, 
and several other pieces, with six pieces of 
humor by myself. 

Since I've been here I've met with the good 
fortune to find my mother, whom I supposed 
was dead or in some secluded part of the 
country where neither I, my name, nor any 
tidings' of me would ever reach her. She is 
living with my eldest brother, who is now 
twenty-four years of age, in -Brunswick Co., 
N C,, just live miles from Wilmington. 1 
'left my mother when I was seven years old 
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and have not seen her since, bo, you see, we 
are real strangers; though I think I distinctly 
remember her features and believe that I would 
be abla to point her out among a thousand 
others. I have heard from her, and written 
her several letters. I wish very much to see 
her, and she wishes as much to see me, but I 
shall not be able to go to Wilmington, as I now 
see my situation pecuniarily, until' July, 1879, 
if I should live. I want to teach all next fall, 
winter and spring if I'm able, and t go to see 
mother in the summer. The school Wm here 
is ten months, from the first of September to 
June 30th. At the close of the session I shall 
not be able go. Through my correspondence 
■with a Wilmington friend this winter, I learned 
that he had seen a young man who so much 
resembled me that he made inquiries which 
led to the discovery of my mother. The 
young man turned out to be my younger 
brother Eli who is two years my junior. ' 

I hope you are having a pleasant time with 
your scholars, and have none in your Algebra 
olass as troublesome as I was to you. I wish 
to be prayerfully remembered by you and the 
other teachers. 

Your ex-pupil, M. 



%\ gome. 



RULES TOE MARKETING 

FROM HISS JULIET COHSON'S 



grains and seeds, it contains the greatest 
amount of nutriment to a given quantity. 
Apples are more wholesome than any other 
fruit, and plentiful and cheap two-thirds of 
the time ; they nourish, cool, and strength- 
en the body. Id Europe laborers depend 
largely upon them for nourishment, and, if 
they have plenty, they can do well without 
meat. They miss apples much more than 
potatoes, for they are much more substan- 
tial food. 

All fruit should be bought ripe and sound; 
it is poor economy to buy imperfect or de- 
cayed kinds, as they are neither satisfactory 
nor healthy eating; while the mature, full- 
flavored sorts are invaluable as food. 

HOW THE INDIANS TTRART) THE " GOOD 
NEWS. " 

More than two hundred years ago, a young 
English tencher came across the sea and join- 
ed the Pilgrim colony in America. His 
name was John Eliot. He came to teach and 
preach, and do what good he could in the 
New World, and when any one wants to do 
good, he always finds plenty to do. His 
heart went out to the wild and ignorant sav- 
ages of the forest all about him, and he' long- 
ed to teach them how to live better, and tell 
them of the love of God. 

He studied their language, and this was a 
hard thing to do, for they had no books and 
no written language. Then he met them in 



In my other cookery books, I give direec- 
tionB for marketing for the best cut of meat, 
and the choicest vegetables; but these cost 
the m«st money, and I must tell you how to 
choose cheap and good food. 

Beef.— The second quality of beef has rath- 
er whitish fat, laid moderately thick upon the 
back, and about the kidneys; the /lesh is 
close-grained, having but few streaks of fat 
running through it, and is of a pale red col- 
or, and covered with a rough, yellowish skin. 
Poor beef ib dark red, gristly, and tough to 
the touch, with a scanty layer of soft, oily fat. 
Buy meat as cheap as you can, but be sure it 
is fresh; slow and long cooking will make 
tough meat tender, but tainted meat is only 
fit to throw away. Never use it. You would 
by doing so invite disease to enter the home 
where smiling health should reign. The best 
way to detect taint in any kind of meat is to 
run a sharp, thin knife-blade close to the bone, 
and then smell it to see if the odur is sweet. 
Wipe the knife after you use it. A small, 
sharp wooden skewer will answer, but it must 
be scraped every time it is used. If, when 
you are doubtful about a piece of meat, the 
butcher refuses to let you apply this test care 
fully enough to avoid injuring the meat, you 
will be safe in thinking he is afraid of the re- 
sult. 

FUJi. — Although fish contains inore water 
and less nutriment than meat, it is generally 
useful from its abundance and cheapn. 



GIVE THE OLD HORSE A BITE. 

The beautiful picture for which we are in- 
debted this month to our friends of the N. Y. 
Christian Weekly is an excellent one to use 
for picture reading in schools. We would re- 
mind those of our readers who are teaching, 
as we have before, that this exercise is one of 
the very best they can use in their work. 
Whenever you come across a good picture — 
large enough to be comfortably seen by your 
class, and of a chaiactcr to interest them, 
keep it if you can for future use. There is 
enough in this one for several lessons. The 
children will be interested in the picture as it 
strikes them at first, and then in finding out 
how much they can sec in it; in naming and 
talking about the the different things; in de- 
scribing the picture as they see it, and at last 
in making up a story about it. They can 
give sentences orally, and write them on their 
slates and papers, and so be learning to ob- 
serve and to think and imagine, and reason, 
and to express themselves, and to be kind to 
animals, and be having the best of times, all 



HOW MY HORSE TOOK ME HOME. 

I was once travelling in the interior of 
Portugal with several companions. My horse 
had never been in that part of the country 
before. We left our inn at daybreak, and 
proceeded through a mountainous district to 
vttdt some beautiful scenery. On our return 




HOW TIIE INDIANS HEARD THE < 



the woods, and called them around him and 
prayed for them, and then told them the 
good news of the gospel of Christ. When he 



aching 



« k nC ? r L y ** ' him questions "about it. One asked whether 
fresh meat: oily fish, such as [,._,, ;„ t i« Tmi.«« 



sturgeon, 



such as salmon 

nourishing as fresh meat: oily run sucn as | ^ undcrstomi pmycrs in the Indian 

eels, mackerel ami herring, satisfy hunger as ■ llcr ^ h , m . , h(! [ndians 

completelyasmcat; herring especially, makes . J- » ^ dUtweB , thoughts about re- 
the people who eat it largely strong and sin- . { ^ Enf , li8h- i( thc y a n had come 

ewy. Sea fish are more nourishing than fresh | jg^ on(j {uthf , r £ ()r , hrc( , h , mrB he talkcd 
water varieties i wi h » hem answering their questions, and at 

Sea fish, and those winch live in both salt , ^ ^ M man Mkedi w ; th tears, , he 
and fresh water, such as salmon, shad, and , hest tion of a n_ wh ethcr it was too late 
•melts are the finest flavored; the muddy I ■ h on ()ld nmu as he t0 t and be 

taste of some fresh water species can be over- ed 

come by soaking them in cold water and salt ^ was EUot , g flr8t 8ennon in the wilder . 
for two hours or more before cooking; a 1 n , )Ut h wa9 not his , a8t Some of , he , n . i owu hand held 
kinds arc best just before spawning/ the flesh I ^ M< . h or chiefSi and of their no help for it but 

becoming poor and watery just aft* that pe- | dicm0 mcn ^ or conjurors, -fearing to lose > horse's neck and 1( 
riod. Fresh flsh have Arm flesh, rigid fins, , t , jdr r m . a the j rant mmdSi threat- ! We had heard 
bright, clear eyes, and ruddy gills. . { Q ki „ Wm if ho did not st hi , preach . 

Oysters, clams, scallops and mussels, should ] but his aMwer was , ..j. am abo ut the 
be eaten very fresh, as they soon lose their | £ of t|ie God on( , he ig with me 80 

flavor after being removed from the shell. , , lleitll „?fear you nor all the sachems in 

Lobsters and crabs should be chosen by i , ,. M of the Indian9 were con . 



when I stopped 
behind mv companions to tighten the girths 
of my saddle. Believing that there was only 
one path to take, I rode slowly on, but shortly 
reached a spot where I was in some doubt 
whether I should go forwurd or turn off to 
the left. I shouted, but heard no voice in 
replv, nor could I see any trace of my friends. 
Darkness was coming rapidly on. My horse 
seeming inclined to take the left hand, I 
thought it best to let him do so. In a short 
time th» sky was overcast, and there was no 
moon. The darkness was excessive. Still 
my steed stepped boldly on. So dense be- 
came the obscurity, that I could not see his 
iuld I, indeed, distinguish my 



friend with spurs. On my return, I found 
that he had on several occasioos attacked his 
rider, when dismounted, with his fore-feet, 
and had once carried off the rim of his hat. 
From that time forward he would allow no 
to approach him if he snw spurs on his 
heels; and I was obliged to blindfold him 
hen mounting and dismounting, us he on 
veral occasions attacked me as he had done 
my friend. 

My horse had till that time been a willing, 
quiet animal . How many human beings have, 
by thoughtless, cruel treatment, been turned 
from faithful servants into implacable foes. I 
must urge my readers always to treat those 
who may be dependent on them, with kind- 
ness aud gentleness; rather because it is their 
duty so to do, than from fear of the conse- 
quences of an opposite course. 

w. H. o. KISOSTOX. 

For the Southern Workman. 
On the 18th of April, I had the pleasure of 
visiting five of the public schools for colored 
children, in Charlottesville, in company with 
Mr. Powers, the County Superintendent. 
These schools were graded. There were three 
male teachers and two female. Of these five 
teachers, two were educated at the Hampton 
Institute, one in Boston, one in Washington, 
and one in Charlottesville. The schools. all ap- 
peared neat and orderly, and the teachers com- 
petent and interested in their important work. 
We heard recitations in arithmetic, reading and 
spelling, which were as a whole creditable to 
the scholars. I had been reading, only a day 
or two before, an account of the widespread re- 
ligious awakening amone the colored people In 
Richmond, and the extravagancies that in 
many instances accompanied and alloyed it; 
and was therefore not surprised to learn, that 
a similar religious interest had caused consid- 
erable irregularity of attendance in the higher 
departments of the schools which we visited. 
Both of us, in the brief remarks which wo 
made, referred to this subject. We were care- 
ful to make it plain at the outset, that we re- 
j garded religion as " the chief concern of mor- 
tals here below," according to the express in- 
junction of our Lord and Saviour, "Seek ye 
\ first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness;" but we endeavored to show them that 
the best way to prove that they had sought 
; and found this chief good was by a more con- 
i scientious fulfillment of daily duties, and a 
1 more earnest improvement of all daily privi- 
I leges; and, in their case especially, a more dili- 
I gent pursuit of knowledge, and a stricter at- 
] tontion to the lessons of the school. I do not 
know how far we succeeded in producing the y 
impression that we wished; but our remarks [ 
| were listened to with good attention, and evi- 
dently heartily endorsed by the teachers. 

And now if I could reach the ears and hearts 
of any of the readers of the Workman who 
may be in danger of neglecting school duties 
or other duties, from the same cause, I would 
like to say a few words of kind admonition to 
them. First of all I would say, that I not only 
approve of vour seeking the salvation of the 
soul above everything else, but I can also un- 
derstand the temptation to'which you are ex- 
posed of neglecting other duties, inferior to 
this, no doubt, immeasurably inferior in im- 
portance, but still real and binding duties. 
When the mind is absorbed with the urgent 
need of being at peace with God, and oppressed 
with a sense of having guiltily neglected to at- 
tend to this great need, we are apt to feel 



's-length. I had 
the reins on my 
> forward. 



their brightness of color, lively movement, and j , Christianity, and were known as the 
great weight in proportion to their size; you i 
ought always to buy them alive, and put them 



head first into a large pot of boiling water, 
containing a handful of salt; they will cook 



i about twenty minutes. 

Veg'ebtbles.— In order to be healthy we must 
eat some fiesh vegetables; they are cheap and 
nourishing, especially onions and cabbages. 
Peas, beans and lentils, all of which are among 
the lowest priced of foods, are invaluable in 
the diet of a laboring man ; ho can get so 
much nourishment out of them that he hard- 
ly needs meat ; and if they are cooked in the 
water that has been used for boiling meat, 
they make the healthiest kind of a meal. 

All juicy vegetables should be very £alh| ^^to awaken inter'es't 
and crisp; and if a little wilted — 
Stored by being sprinkled with 
laid in a cool, dark place ; all roots and tu- 
bers should be pared and laid in cold wa- 
ter an hour or more before using. Green 
vegetables are best just before they flower; 
and roots and tubers are prime from their 
ripening until they begin to sprout. 

Fruit.— Fresh fruit is a very important 
food,, especially for children, as it keeps the 
blood pure, and the bowels regular. Next to 



Praying Indians. " Eliot spent all the rest 
of his long life till he was over eighty, in this 
good work, and became known as the Apostle 
to the Indians. He traveled constantly 
among the tribes in the Massachusetts and 
Plymouth colonies, establishing Indian church- 
es, schools and villages in the trackless forests. 
In one of his letters he says, l "i have not been 
dry night or day from the third day of the 
week into the sixth, but so traveled, and at 
night pull off my boots snd wring my stock- 
ings, and on with them again, and so contin- 
ue; but God steps in and helps." 

Besides these active out-door labors, Eliot 
found time to write several bookB for the In- 
The 



of all, 



, ins 



hole Bible into the Indian 
language— the New Testament in 1661, the 
Old Testament in 16113. These made the first 
Bible ever printed in America. 

How much can be made of one lifetime/if it 
is given to God. ' 

Do all the good you can in the world and 
make as little noise about it as possible. 



tha 



committed 

steep precipices, down which, had my horse 
fallen, we should have been dashed to pieces. 
Still the firm way in which he trotted gave 
me confidence. Hour after hour passed by. 
The darkness would, at all events, conceal me 
from the banditti, if such were in wait — that 
was one consolation; but then I could not tell 
where my horse might be taking me. It might 
be far away from where I hoped to find my 
companions. 

At length I heard a dog bark, and saw a 
light twinkling far down beneath me, by 
which I knew that I was still on the mount- 
ain-Bide. Thus, on my steady steed proceed- 
ed, till I found that he was going along a 
road, ajd I fancied I could distinguish the 
outlines of trees on either hand. Suddenly 
he turned on one side, when my hat was near- 
ly knocked off by striking against the beam 
of a trellised porch, covered with vines; and 
to my joy I found that he had brought me 
up to the door of the inn which we had left 
in the morning. 

My companions, trusting to their human 
guide, had not arrived, having taken a longer 
though safer route. My steed had followed 
the direct path over the mountains which he 
had pursued in the nioming. 

Another horse of mine, which always appear- 
ed a gentle animal, and which usually carried 
a lady, was, during my absence, ridden by a 



.. .lothing else was of any importance. "The 
fear of the Lord is," indeed, '• the beginning 
ofwiedom." Life ought to begin with that. 
And what then? Go on from that to other 
things? No: go on with that to other things. 
The fear of God is the thing to begin with, to 
continue with, aud to end with. It is the ex- 
cellence of religion that while it is the first of 
all duties, it enables us to perform all other 
duties better. The scholar who didn't get his 
or her lessons well without religion, must show 
his or her religion by getting them well now. 
And the scholar who did get them well before, 
by getting them better now. It is the happy 
privilege of the Christian to do all things re- 
ligiously, and so to make all duties a part of 
the service of God. What saith the Scripture? 
" Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do nil to the glory of God." And the pi- 
ous poet, George Herbert, says, 

Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see, 

And what I do in any thing, 
To do it as for thee. 

A servant, .with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws. 
Makes that and the action fine. 
And if such common acts and duties as eat- 
ing and drinking and sweeping can be done 
for the glory of God. how much more can 
study. Strive to show your religion, then, my 
young friends, by doing your school duties re- 
ligiously, and then you will at the same time 
glorify God, please your teachers, and promote 
your own growth in grace. Diligent study 
with prayer will help, not hinder, your relig- 
ious life, and you will find that your rehgwn 
will make you a better scholar. The consci- 
entious discharge of every daily duty is the 
surest way to glorify God and grow in grace. 

A. N. A. 

Charlottesville, April 35. 
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WILL INDIANS STAT (UTILIZED? 

Nothing seems wanting after the follow- 
ing — a personal letter which we are per- 
mitted to print — to show the thorough- 
ness of Capt. Pratt's work for the St. 


icine Water "—they were going to bo so bad- 
ly disappointed that I decided to submit their 
names for the approval of the Honorable Com- 
missioner. "Little Medicine" is very much 
of a gentleman, and I am well satisfied he 
will keep hit force in good trim and ready 


in that Association to be cast in this or some 
other land to carry the light of God's word to 
many who are now in darkness. While you 
sit and talk together, may you remember that 
you have a fellow student in the land of dark- 
ness and sin, who desires that when he 


pliment very highly the last piece in that Work- 
man beaded, "Rights and Duties of Citizens— 
the Ballot," by Mr. T. T. Bryce. I must 
thank that gentleman for his very clear and 
excellent article. If he had given the subject 
a lifetime study he could not have made it - 
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WILL INDIANS STAT CIVILIZED? 

Nothing seem3 wanting after the follow- 
ing— a personal letter which we are per- 
mitted to prinU-to show the thorough- 
ness of Capt. Pratt's work for the St. 
Augustine prisoners. 

The Captain believes in a preliminary 
training of the wild Indian before he 
passes into the mild hands of the mission- 
ary teacher. Routine teaching did not do 
the regenerative work for these once 
fierce savages. It was the influence of a 
clear-headed, strong man with power at 
his back and Christian sympathy in his 
heart. 

The difficulty with the Indians is in find- 
ing white men competent to deal with them 
rather than in their unyielding wickedness. 

It will not do to turn the " noble sav- 
age " over to cheap men or weak manage- 

The Secretary of War is, we believe, 
disposed to give to the Indians the bene- 
fit of whatever skill or power for their 
welfare is at his disposal. 



OFFICE U. S. INDIAN AGENT, 

CHKYENNK AND ARAPAHOE AGENCY, ) 

Darlington, Indian Territory, MnyZZ, 1878. f 

(Direct: via Wichita, Kanaat.) 
Capt. R. H. Pratt, Ijogansi»ort, Indiana. 

Sir: I am duly in receipt of your letter of 
27th ultimo, from Logansport, Indiana, and 
my only excuse for not writing sooner is " the 
usual rush of business." » 

I met the returning Indians in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and although I had made up my mind to 
see a great reformation in them, yet I was nev- 
er more surprised, and that agreeably too, to 
see such a complete, radical, and thorough re- 
formation. I could scarcely believe that I was 
in the presence and company of men whom I 
saw three years ago leave this agency and 
country t;i chain*, and with hearts full of revenge 
and hatred, and their hands crimson with the 
blood of our friends. And let me assure you, 
friend Pratt, that I know there is a rich bless- 
ing waiting for yourself and all those who nave 
labored so earnestly and effectually in bring- 
ing about so great a change in the very nature 
of these people, and nothing short of the 
mighty transforming power of God could have 
brought about so great a change, and it must 
have been the unselfish motive of "good will 
towards men" that actuated yourself and your 
helpers, that prompted you to undertake such 
a labor of love, and to continue in it until suc- 
cess has crowned your labors. 

I find that the heat, deepest, and finest im- 
pressions have been made among the young men, 
and I think I can safely say that some ot these 
young men have realized a "change of heart"— 
conversion— and have realized what it is to be 
"born again," that "putting off the old 
man with his deeds'" and "putting on the 
new man Christ Jesus," aud they arc now 
living tho lives of Christians. It has been 
insinuated by some persons that their reforma- 
tion was only superficial and would soon be 
lost. After having enjoyed the company and 
social and religious fellowship of those who 
have returned, for nearly one month, I am rea- 
dy to pronounce the reformation as genuine, 
and if they do return to the beggarly elements 
of sin, the responsibility will not rest upon the 
fact that ' they have never known the way," 
hut with those with whom they may hereafter 
be associated, and whose duty it is to keep 
watch over the precious lambs of the fold. 
Taking this view of the matter, I think I ful- 
ly realize the responsibility that is now before 
us, and the necessity for more earnest Chris- 
tian care and labor, and especially more rigid 
watchfulness on my. part, in preventing the 
evil influences of bad white men in their direct 
and indirect labors to draw them away from 
right and God. You are well aware of the 
evil tendencies of camp life among the Indians 
of the plains, and also that the Indians them- 
selves are not always responsible for their own 
bad deeds; and, with the view to keep the re- 
turning prisoners from all the evil influences 
possible, it will be my policy, so far as practi- 
cable with the limited means at my disposal, to 
give employment of some kind to the reformers 
that will keep them away from temptation, and 
under good moral and religious influence. 

I was authorized by the Honorable Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to enlist fifteen police, 
with the suggestion that, perhaps, the greater 
portion of this number might be secured from 
the lately released prisoners. On the 1st in- 
stant I enlisted "Little Medicine," ("chief of 
police" at your suggestion,) "Buffalo Meat," 
"Chief Killer," "Star," "No-co-mista," "An- 
telope," "Left Hand," "Come-uh-sc-vah, 1 ' 
"Rising Bull," "Medicine Water," "Long 
Back," and " Howling Wolf," of the Cheyen- 
nes, and "Little Wolf-chief," "Sunrise," 
"Jledicine-Pipc," "No-Horse," and "Pack- 
er," of the Arapahoes— making a total of sev- 
teen persons. After having chosen those of the 
Cheyennes except "Long Back," and "Med- 

\ 



icine Water " — they were going to be so bad- 
ly disappointed that I decided to submit their 
names for the approval of the Honorable Com- 
missioner. "Little Medicine" is very much 
of a gentleman, and I am well satisfied he 
will keep hit force in good trim and ready 
for duty. I had to have the Arapahoes repre- 
sented, or their people would have been dis- 
satisfied. "Howling Wolf" applied to me, 
during our first conversation at Wichita, for 
some kind of a position in our school, and I 
informed him that I would see to the matter 
as soon as I returned to the agency. Ou 
my return, I submitted the matter to Mr. 
Seger, the "school-contractor," who took 
bold of the idea at once, and he "(Howling 
Wolf") and wife and one child, four years 
old, have been duly installed : He — as butcher, 
moderator, and general assistant — at a salary 
(paid by Seger) of $15 per month, to which I 
add $5, amount authorized to be paid to pc- 
lice; his wife is being instructed in general 
housework. They occupy a nice room in the 
building, And take great pride in keeping it 
in "apple-pie" order; and, that you may 
knowthe positive influence exerted by "Howl- 
ing Wolf," it is my pleasure to inform you 
that his wife and child have thrown away the 
squaw dress and blanket, and have come 
out boldly on the side of reform; also his 
brother, "Little Creek," twenty years old, 
and his old "friend in raids," " Wolf Robe," 
have joined the reform— cut their hair- 
donned the American costume, and gone 
to work like men ; and I am satisfied that if 
we could furnish all the reformers with houses 
and a compensation that would keep them from 
hunger, there would soon be such a rallying to 
the standard of refcrm as would place a majori- 
ty on our side j but with only a limited amount 
of supplies and means to assist them in farm- 
ing and other industries iUis up-hill business. 
We are now only issuing coffee, bacon, flour, 
and b«ef, and not sufficient to prevent some 
degree of hunger, which is unfortunate at a 
time when these people are trying to work, 
and realizing no immediate recurn for their 
labor. 

Our Sabbath school and religious organi/.a 
tion has received a fresh impetus since the re- 
turn of our people from St. Augustine, and not 
a Sabbath has passed away without the pres- 
ence of a majority of those returned, and on 
each occasion some one or more of them take 
part in the exercise, either in prayer or exhor- 
tation, and we*are satisfied that these testimo- 
nies have been promoted of the Lord and pro- 
ceed from hearts full of love. 

At the time the police were installed, "Lit- 
tle Medicine " gave his people a talk, in which 
he Btated, in substance, that he once " roamed 
over the prairies like a wolf, and did bad work 
with some of these young men, (pointing to 
them,) and that Captain Pratt took him away 
in chains for his meanness, which was all right ; 
that Captain Pratt hud been very kind to him 
and had taught them many good things which 
they would never throw away, and that all 
the whites had treated them kindly, and that 
he had been taught to pray, and that God 
had heard him and had given him a good 
strong heart full of love for all people, and 
that he was not afraid to talk before his peo- 
ple, and that he expected to do his duty as 
police; that Captain "Pratt had told him that 
none but the guilty would be punished, and 
if any yoHng men in tho Cheyenne tribe did 
bad work he would arrest them, and that they 
had better not resist, as they would ffe arrest- 
ed," «&c. 

I have thus briefly given you a few items 
bearing upon the released prisoners,, with the 
hope that you may be assured, by one who 
claims to be your friend, of the high appreci- 
ation of the labor bestowed by you upon 
the minds and hearts, and very natures of 
the people just released, and of my belief 
that good results will accrue to the whole 
Cheyenne tribe through those whom you have 
returned to us. With the hope that I may 
some day have the pleasure of a face-to-face 
"talk" with you on this subject, I subscribe 
myself as 

Your friend, 

JNO. D. MILES, 

U. 8. Indian Agent. 



TO THE HAMPTON ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

FBOM AOKREL E. WHITE. 

Mehdi Mission, Good Hope Station, / 
West Africa, May 10th, 1878. ( 
My dear Schoolmates and Classmates ; 

Your desire to meet at 
our Alma Mater on the 39a, and form the 
Alumni Association is my desire also. Yet 
while I desire to be with you and have a word 
in the formation of this Association, I don't 
believe that God wants me to be. I do know 
that I am doing more for him here than I 
would be there; yet my heart desireB to be 
present with you on that most noble occasion. 
I feel and know that God has cast my lot in 
this far off land for the good of his people, 
and the upbuilding of his kingdom. And I 
pray it may be the lot of many who shall meet 



in that Association to be csst in this or some 
other land to carry the light of God's word to 
many who are now in darkness. While you 
sit and talk together, may you remember that 
you have a fellow student in the land of dark- 
ness and sin, who desires that when he 
has passed away, there may be some one 
among those who are present with you who 
will step forward and say, » here am I Lord, 
send me" to fill his place. Some may say 
that God has not called them to be missiona- 
ries; that may be true, yet, dear friendB, 
there is a part for you to do: " you can help 
them at your door." If aperson has a desire 
to do good, God will never bar him up so he 
can not do the good he desires. There are 
thousands of ways in which we are able to do 
good, or speak a word for Christ. We 
know that we cannot all be missionaries, if 
we were who would be left to help us I And 
while we can not all be, let us be helpers. I 
do hope that the class of '76 may be well repre- 
sented in your meeting, and that the African 
missionary's name may not be forgotten by 
you. I hope when you hold this meeting 
again, that I may be able to meet with you, 
and tell you many things about this land of 
darkness and its people. If there were an ex- 
press train running across the Atlantic Ocean, 
I would take passage across to be with you on 
that day. I know that it will be a day long 
to be remembered. Please send the minutes 



fng. And as I cannot be with you, I will send 
fmy congratulations to the committee who 
brought the idea before the Students, I only 
wish that I had heard it before this late hour. 
And as I can say no more, I close by asking 
you to pray for your fellow student who ia a 
missionary in Africa. 

As ever, yours in Christ, 
* Ackurl Ed< 

Class of '76. 



AcunEL Edoau Write. 



OORRESPONDENUE. 

We commend to our colored readers a 
careful perusal of the following letter from 
a Northern lady in Alabama- It gives 
two very opposite pictures, either of which 
it is quite possible for them to realize in 
their own experience. Which shall free- 
dom mean for you ? 

Huntsville, April 24, "78. 
General Armstrong: — 

The papers were received and sent to 
such readers as I thought would use them to 
advantage. They ought to do good, and I 
hope they will. 

As a class, our freedmen ure doing reason- 
ablywell One of my servants, not over fif- 
teen years of age (entirely black ;„ is making 
remarkable progress in her education, znd, 
her teacher hopes, will make a missionary for 
Ethiopia. Her poetic recitations are really 
wonderful. A friend told me a few days ago 
that he had sold a farm to three freedmen, 
their joint labor to pay for it in annual pay- 
ments of $1,000. They have, for the three 
years they have had it, paid their notes a lit- 
tle in advance ; besides, they have put up a 
gin and several cabins. In two more years 
they will pay the balance of the $5,000 
and will be the owners of a good farm. Oth- 
ers of the same order I could name, but must 
regret that many, very many, still believe that 
emancipation means idleness, freedom from 
work, and appropriating for their sustenance 
what belongs to another. Some of them who 
can earn money trifle it away, and often when 
you hire a Bcrvant, the first thing is to ad- 
vance money to clothe him. Their funerals 
are perfectly absurd. On Sunday a good old 
sexton dropped dead from his seat. Yester- 
day in riding out, I passed the funeral cortege. 
The handsoineBt hearse in the city, drawn by 
four white horses, preceded by numerous at- 
tendants with white scarfs; then followed a 
train of carriages and more than I could num- 
ber on foot. How all this is supported I can't 
tell. The schools are doing well. The A. 
M. A. supports one in a good brick building 
furnished by the same. Then we have two 
others with large numbers of pupils, supported 
by the State. 

I have hurriedly, my dear sir, written these 
facts, and you may publish some of them. I 
read with great interest the news from Africa, 
and anticipate great results from that king- 
dom of darkness. 

Wishing you increased success in your noble 
enterprise. Very kindly, 



Virginia, May 9, 1878. 

Mb. Editor : 

Will you please allow me a short space 
in your columns for a 

RESPONSE TO— "THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 



Dear Workman : — 

I am sure you should be welcomed by 
every true citizen. I wish it were possible 
that your May number could be read to every 
poor ignorant man in America. I must com- 



pliment very highly the last piece in that Work- 
man headed, "Rights and Duties of Citizens— 
the Ballot," by Mr. T. T. Bryce. I must 
thank that gentleman for hiB very cleart and 
excellent article. If he had given the subject 
a lifetime study he could not have made it 
more satisfactory. His statements are the 
TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH AND 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. As a gen- 
eral thing my people are too easily mtUjied; 
and in order to become a people that will be 
noticed by enlightened nations, we must be 
more ambitious. "Let the ambition be a no- 
ble one, aud who can blame it ? P God has 
remembered us in our deepest trouble. He 
has removed the yoke of bondage from us 
and allowed us an equal chance of becoming 
a people. And unless we become more am- 
bitious and improve our privileges, I fear they 
will soon be taken from us. I repeat Mr. 
Bryce's forcible words, "Every citizen lias an 
equal voice in choosing the officers of the 
State. The poorest man's voice is, or should 
be, as loud and clear as the richest." There 
are men in this county that really do not 
know who our President Ls, and as for voting 
for the officers of the State, they never think 
of leaving their employment for such trifling. 
I donVmean to enter into, a discussion of 
politics here, but I don't think such men 
should be considered as citizens of the State. 
They are not aware of the harm they are do- 
ing by neglecting so great a duty. 

The majority of the people here are very ig- 
norant—white and colored. I think if the 
Virginia free schools are continued, the rising 
generation will be more enlightened, and be 
more worthy of citizenship. And after a short 
time, Virginia will have an intelligent popu- 
Ifltion that will soon help to free her from the 
enormous debt she is now struggling with. 
If I were going to remain here long enough, I 
would think it a great pleasure to call a meet- 
ing of the people and read tu them this article 
on the " Rights and Duties of Citizens," and 
try to convince them of their error. I take 
the privilege of expressing to Mr. Bryce most 
cordial thanks for hiB invaluable advice, and 
the hope that he will continue giving such in- 
structions to the public, for they are just what 
the people need. I sincerely hope that his 
efforts may be crowned with success. 
Respectfullv, 

O. M. McAdoo. 



Coleraink, Bertie Co., N. C.,Jvnf&, 1878. 

"The Colored Baptist Sabbath-school of 
Coleraine, gave a pic-nic on the 13th inst.. 
which was a pleasant affair. A fine brass band 
from Edenton enlivened the occassion, and 
several good speeches were made ; among 
which was one by Mr. Wm. H. Outlow of 
Windsor, who gave some good advice to the 
young people who are to decide the question 
whether the colored people are to drift hack- 
ward into semi-barbarism or ascend in the 
scale of civilization." A Friend. 

We are permitted by a very generous 
friend of the school to publish the follow- 
ing letter from one of our graduates, 
who has received, as others have, many 
kindnesses from him. 

Va., Jan. 314 1878. 

Dear Mr. B : 

Your letter and bundles were 
received Saturday. I was very much pleased 
with the little stockings, and was more than 
pleased with the last bundle you sect me. The 
little coats I will keep until it ia near time for 
my Bchool'to close, and then I will give them to 
my graduating classes. The little dolla 1 will 
give out as prizes to the little girls, and 
the puzzles will be given in the same way. I 
think they arc too cunning for anything. I 
have given most of" the other things out. The 
little boys seemed to be fio tickled with the little 
flannel shirts. To-day I came near whipping 
two of my little boys, for sitting in school open- 
ing their coats and showing their little shirta. 
I was glad to see them so pleased, but still I 
could not have them disturbing the school talk- 
ing about them. You are very kind indeed for. 
thinking of the very things they most needed.. 
I do not know how to thank you for them, but 
I do appreciate your kindness to me, and only 
hope that I may deal them out wisely. 

C wrote to me Saturday. The letter 

was very nice, she says that she is one of the 
Bpeakers for commencement. I think it will 
be very nice to hear and see them. I have 
plenty of wood, a,nd my school is quite full now, 
thirty-five. TheBchool-house is not very large, 
1 have scarcely room -enough for them, but 
somehow I manage to crowd them in. The 
enow ia all gone, but it is very muddy. I do 
not like my^board one bit, becauBe it is so coarse. 
I never get any change, but 'the same fried 
meat for breakfast and dinner. I pay my 
board, and feel grateful that I am able to pay 
it. Every one is fast asleep here, and I am 
sitting all alone writing. I have not heard from 
Miss H. for quite a while. Gen. Armstrong 
sends me the Educational Journal. It is very 
interesting. 1 get all the papers you send me. 1 
want to make out a report Of my school to send 
to you next month. 1 think you would like to 
see how 1 make it out. 

With many thanks for all your kindness, 
Youra truly, 

S. 
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• 'THANKSGIVING IN HAMPTON. 

DY 0. fi. BUCK. 

The new teacher in Hampton cannot fail to 
perceive, two or three weeks before Thanks- 
giving Day, that some important event is about 
to take place. There is something going on 
of which he knows not. He has the uncom- 
fortable consciousness that he is surrounded 
by mystery, and that the dark faces about 
him, conceal secrets of an unfathomable na- 
ture. 

Small knots of students are seen conversing 
earnestly together at recess and "after school." 
The teacher who has charge of the study-hour 
is requested to give notice, at the end of the 
evening, of a meeting of the "A. F. 8. O. 
CPs," the ''Manhattan Club," or some other 
organization hitherto unheard of. The girls, 
for once, keep a secret, and there is nothing to 
do but give it up, and wait to sec what will 
happen. ( 

Suddenly, on the blackboards appear solemn j 
warnings and instructions from some unknown , 
source. 11 Don't spare the old goose!"— "File 
your teeth! Thanksgiving Day is coming! " — 
are fair specimens of these mystic utterances, 
each accompanied by an illustration supposed 
to represent n gigantic goose, the bird that 
here takes the place occupied in the North by 
the turkey. And here a ray of light finds its, 
way to the mind of the bewildered pedagogue/ 
and ere long he is in full possession of the se- 
cret. These clubs are harmless bodies of stu- 
dents who wish to dine together on Thanks- 
giving, and are making plans and raising 
funds to decorate the tables for which they 
have spoken. 

The day draws near, and now a feeling of 
sympathy for the fate of the "old goose" 
seems to be awakened in the minds of th^ex- 
pectant young gourmands. The blackboards 
are again the medium <>f communication, and 
in letters of purest white upon their mourning 
background we read. " Poor old goose! " or 
"The old goose is praying; it is his last 
night! " 

The morning dawns at last, as all other 
mornings dawn; the services are held in the 
chapel, and the reverently-bowed heads give 
no sign of the excitement that has reigned for 
the past days, and that is soon to culminate. 
The benediction pronounced, the scholars are 
formed in line, two by two; and while they 
are getting ready to march, we will go with 
the teachers to "the big dining-room, where 
the tables are set and all is ready for the feast. 
Some are very prettily ornamented with ever- 
greens and flags, The Manhattan Club, with 
its name printed with ivy-leaves, is conspicu- 
ous. The "A. F. S. O. G." ("Ask For Some 
Old Goose ") looks as hospitable as the board 
of a club with such a name should look. The 
old Bachelors' Club table is, as one might ex- 
pect, quiet and unadorned. The Old Maids' 
table (to which no boys are admitted) is, as 
one might not expect, very much adorned. 
This club is made up of some of the prettiest 
and most popular girls in school, and they 
carry out this strange freak, "because" — a 
very good reason, but I understand that it has 
been given b-:fore by members of their sex. 
The other parties have appropriate devices 
and ornaments, and the room looks very gay. 
A moment of expectation, and the doors 



dies" and "Little 'Liza Jane" are the favor- 
ites; the former danced to the following words, 
sung by the dancers, for they have no ^other 
music. The set is formed like a " 
Reel,, and first a couple march up 
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catcd by slips of paper on the plates, 
and all stand until a blessing has been asked ; 
then 200 chairs rattle on the floor, and 200 
tongues begin to buzz. From beside each ta- 
ble march two waiters, in clean white aprons 
and neckties, to the centre of the roomV where 
stand the head waiter and his lieutenant. 
They form in line, and at the command, ''For- 
ward!" disappear into the kitchen, soon to 
reappear, however, each bearing aloft, upon a 
platter, a roast goose. The carvers rise, the 
waiters vanish and appear again many times, 
leaving, after each visit, substantial memen- 
toes in great dishes upon the table. The din- 
ner is fairly begun, and we will leave them to 
finish it in peace, while we adjourn to the 
teachers' dining-room, to discuss some matters 
relating to Turkey. *r\ 

The dinner is, however, but the beginning 
of the festivities^ the grand opening of the 
sport. On this occasion, as on Christmas, and 
"New Year's also, the boys are allowed to join 
the girls in games, *fcc. Every boy has had 
his partner selected, and after the last 
mouthful of plum-pudding is enten, the last 
raisin gone, and the last motto read, the last 
couple disappear from the dining-room and 
follow the throng that has already filled the 
girl's study-room and parlors. Then the fun 
begins. In one room a party is playing 
••points;" in another a set of "parlor cro- 
ijuet" is laid out on a table, but as we have 
croquet almost every day, that is not very well 
patronized. In the middle parlor, surrounded 
by a dense circle, lined by a row of interested 
teachers, a boy is giving an exhibition of con- 
juring featB, very cleverly done, to the great 
mystification of the scholars. The "plays,"' 
its they are called, enlist the most attention. 
They are really old-fashioned country dances, 
but the peculiar views of the colored church 
members on the subject of dancing are respon- 
sible for the name "play." "Husk, oh, La- 



" London Bridge Is broken down 
Oh, how It troubles me; 
Build It up with sand and clay; 
And a huBk. oh. ladies turn." 

Then the chain to the words, 

" Husk, oh, ladles, get in line; 
Husk, oh, Indies, turn," 

repeated until the figure is finished. 1 

The older pupils, who do not care for such 
exercise, amuse themselves quietly in the 
teachers' parlors, thrown open to them for the 
day. 

Nothing lasts forever: even Thanksgiving; 
and ten o'clock couics by and by, and the day 
is over; but the fun will linger in many mem- 
ories a long time after the routine of school 
has begun again. It has been a happy day, 
and a new experience to some. What is this 
girl saying to the lady who has charge of the 
housekeeping department ? She draws in a 
long breath, laden, with the fragrance of the 
departed "old goose," and asks with a sigh: 
"Miss M., do you think the smell will stay 
around the house long?" The reply cannot 
be a satisfactory one, for she turns away sadly. 
Will she ever see another such day ? She 
waits for next Thanksgiving for her anserf 



THfi SCULPTOR OF OYPEUS. 

(A Heathen. FuhU.) 

Long ago, in the beautiful island of 
Cyprus, there dwelt a sculptor. None could 
equal him in his art ; wealth, power and 
honor were at his command; yet he was 
not happy, for bjs heart was sick within him 
for the treachery, falsehood and various 
follies of mankind, and he longed for some- 
thing higher and nobler. He looked up- 
on his glorious statues, and his heart swelled 
with mighty yearnings to carve out one 
which should excel them all: to embodv his 
ideal of beauty, of truth, of loveliness. So he 
took a pure white block of marble and com- 
menced. Day by day it rounded under Ids 
skilful hand, till its perfect lines grew into a 

Butfeveu as he worked upon the wondrous 
countenance, he felt that, beautiful as it was, 
he never could fulfill his ideal. Despairingly 
his chisel wanders' aimlessly over the features, 
when suddenly a new impulse, not his own, 
seizes his sou!. As he yields to theNnspira- 
tion he finds his hand guided by a sopcrior 
power; and gradually the outlines A>f the 
statue grow into surpassing perfectness. At 
lost, his ideal is personified: beauty^truth, 
purity, rest, all find their full rounded expres- 
sion in the marvel of her face; and his work 
is done. 

Entranced he gazes ; but still the unsatis- 
fied longing remains ; he feels that he must 
pomu that which he beholds; there stands his 
ideal before him, but it seems to him as far 
off as ever, and its attainment still more im- 
possible. Recognizing his own helplessness, 
he seeks the temple of the gods : and kneel- 
ing down, he devotes himself to their service, 
if they will but help him. 

At first he dares not, cannot «y/\(juhis wish: 
it Bcetns to him presumption even to think of 
life being given to cold marble ; but at last 
he pours out his whole heart in one impassioned 
prayer, and returns to his home," with heart 
beating high with undefined hope; he lifts 
the latch, and, lo ! the statue steps from its 
pedestal and calls him by his name ! 

So, in briefest language, runs this simple 
story: when, or by whom composed, we can- 
not tell ; but in it, couched in their own ar- 
tistic way, lies the history of a grand conflict 
in the human soul, with its glorious lamina- 
tion. First, are depicted those vague long- 
ings after a higher and a nobler life, to which 
every heart responds. The deepening con- 
viction that there is such a life, and the search 
after the knowledge of what it is, all are here; 
and as the sculptor, after carving for weary 
weeks in vain, despaired of ever being able to 
set up his standard unaided, do we not find it 
thus ! 

When at last our perceptions are irradiated 
(unconsciously perhaps) by the " Divinity 
which Btirs within us," and perceive the cri- 
terion by which we are to measure our lives, 
and the glorious results of a life spent with 
God and in God flash upon our view, or once 
the soul recognizes in this the fulfilment of 
her long sought for ideal, and the desire of 
appropriation, of claiming and possessing this, 
seizes the soul. It absorbs, as it were, the whole 
being, nothing else seems worth living for ; and 
in this crisis we find our own power utterly 
worthless; here our boasted intellects avail us 
nothing. Happy we, if, like the sculptor, we 
instinctively turn to a Higher Power ! 

Now let us notice how wonderfully the ac- 
tions of our artist correspond with the in- 
structions of scripture. He confesses his own 
inability to do anything of himself; then he 



consecrates himself, his art, his statue to the 
gods, striking here the grand prerequisite of 
any upward step. Then follows his prayer, 
feeble at first, indefinite at first, as he does 
not name his wish, afterwards swelling into 
the clear, earnest petition that this ideal might 
be given him fcyk a possession, living and his 
own : gift worthy of a god ! Last and most 
beautiful of all, mark his faith. See his con- 
fident, exulting step as he goes to his home. 
His part is accomplished, all that now remains 
is to prove the fidelity of the god ; a moment 
more, and this is also done. 

{Moral:) So with us: our first lesson learn- 
ed, " without me ye can do nothing," foljow 
those same successive steps: Consecration, 
Praver, Faith. The result is sure; delayed it 



dueed by the Republican member from Illinois, re- 
pudiating all purpose of attacking tht " 
title, and declaring that as the XUVCon; 
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iply with the terms, but glorious and 
:omplete at last. The fetters are broken; 
tnd the soul finds its very deepest longings 
mtisfieil in the fulness of Him that tilleth all 
in all ! 



HON, STEPHEN ALLEN'S P00KET-PIE0E. 

Among the victims of the Henry CUiy dis- 
aster, was Stephen Allen, Esq., an aged man 
of the purest character, formerly a Mayor of 
New York. In his pocket-book were found 
the following maxims: — 
Keep good company or none. 
Never be idle- if your hands cannot be use- 
fully employed, attend to the cultivation of 
your mind." 
Always speak the truth. Make few promises. 
Live up to your engagements. 
Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 
When you speak to a person look him in 
the face. 

Good company and good conversation are the 

very sinews of virtue. 
Good character is above all things else. 
Your character cannot be essentially injured 

except by your own acts. 
If any one speak evil of you, let your life 

be such that none will believe him. 



It ib the wisdom of a Christian not to be 
angry when rebuked, nor to be proud when 
praised. This is the remedy against both 
"Be clothed with humility." 
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all purpose of attacking the Preaident'i 
■ :!nrinjctbata 
and Wheelei 

with that action, nnu I 



conference Is 



inetary conference proposed by the United 
>u.i*» to consider the double standard of silver and 
rold promises to be an important afTalr. Th« I'nlted 
Hates. France. Russia. Italy, the N.-th. rlnn K 
iuni:arv anil .^witzurlaiui insure the meeting of 
Great Britain, Germany. Austria 
— ' yet accepted th« fnitation. The 
I f < > !i. I< >] t a current ratio between 

' establishing Intern- 

neyand securing H_ 

ity of relative values between these metals. 

The Democra'ic Convention of Alabama has refused 
to admit colored men, and the two Cenuul ( .'. mini itte.-s 
of the Spencer and Smith rings of the Republican 
partv of the state have united m n ..'.Ul fur- a Ssate Cm- 
ration t » be held on the Fourth of July. It is believed 
that they may be able to carry two t'..riK r r.-SKiotiai dis- 
tricts in the Black Belt, wln-re they have clear majori- 
ties of nearly ten thousand votes. 



The Washington Nat iuiiM Monument is at last to be 
completed, tin- S.-init.- iU id ilmisr having aduj.!.-.! the 
report on the bill. It will consist of the ^haft 485 feet 
liiirh. a i:h U-on/c reliefs , -n (he r.-iir sides n -nr. in? 
in the life of Washington. Around the 



to' the* Xaft? 1 ^tffiriitert^s^Sm 
of revolutionary characters. There are I 
tributes' by States, societies and foreign 



There are ISO tablets cpn- 
ady In the monumentT It Is expected 



icentrat.-il to put down tin- Imli- 



ght for the 



ply scttl-i 



of the Governor of Oregon to sup- 
on me eastern border of that stale with 
munition. It is believed that all the tribes 
ithern Idaho and eastern Oregon are hostile and 
they can muster 1,000 fighting men. There is 
)le also in Nevada and Utah, and the Indians :" 
Montana have suddenly disappeared, probably for r 



trouble also In Nevada anil Utah, ami the Indians iu 
Montana havt 
good purpose, 

A laboratory for tin' studv of marine zoology by sc." 
entists has Ix-en established for the summer at the Rip- 
Raps near Fortress Monro--. l>y tli,- Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, which furnishes the tn-ts. dn-d-es and other 
apparatus necessary for brinpn- up tin- curious forms 

of life from the vasty deep, and exposing them to the 

eye of science. 

Thi schooner Kothen sailed from New York June 
IKh tos-atvh for reli.-sof Si,- J,,hu Franklin in the Arc- 
tic regions. The cruise is expected to last for two 

The Centennial Anniversary of the evacuation of 
Valley Forge by the Onthiental army was celebrated 
June VMU by a grand military displav. Thirty thousand \ 
peopl* were present. 



■ colored emigrants sailed for Liberia 
June llith. un.'er the auspices of the 
nation Society who will support, them 



The European Congress for the discussion . 
Russia-Turkish tr»atv. .-.rf.led on the 
Prince Bismarck was elected President. 



on the Mill Ul Berlin 



s- oflleial telegram from Havana 



has been restored throughout Cuba, 



reports that peace 
, the remaining in- 

iwept over Canton, China, on the 
b reported killed. 

A mob of strikers, intending to attack a mill In Que 
bee on the 12th. was fired on by the military and dis- 
persed. 

Dit. DiiornARD estimates that France has lost through 
preventable ,-aus. <. fully '0.OX1.IO0 children within the 
last fifty year*. Returns show the average mortality 
among infants under a year old. in 5,000 districts, is- 41 
per cent. 

The policy of England Is announced to be, to secure 
an active protectorate over Asiatic Turkey, aud main- 
tain the freedom of Constantinople. 



with a%0 negro emigrants for Liberia. There 
,1 Buffering on the voyage from the shortness or 
r. Ship fever broke out and twenty-three of the 
rants died. The rest were In gooi spirits at hav- 
eached Africa. 



the 8t h passed the Army 
intendment to consider the 
.„ _ the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department. The House passed the General De 
Ucieney Bill. On the 10th the Senate referred tin. 
Spencer resolution for an investigation or all alleged 
frau h in the election of 1876, 
~" e House non-concum 
the Army Appropriate 
Gen. John ( '. Fremout wo* confirmed as Governor of 
Arizona. On the 13th the Senate passed the bill reported 
by its Finance Committee as a substitute for the House 
bfil to repeal the Specie Resumption Act. 

The Ohio Republican State Convention n 
nati on the ISth. The platform recog-'- 
ministratlon of President Hayrg, " the h . 
and patriotism, the most sincere effoi 
political purity and harmony^ andjt 

the lath! 

CoNQREsa adjourned sine die at 7 a. m. of June 20th. 

The Potter investigation is dragging its slow length 
al !e-_s 

H inise, by a vote of 215 to 21, passed a resolution intro- 



efforts are to lw made to open up the back country of 
Liberia, and construct roads to bring produce to the. -^T 
sea coast. I 



Rev. Chas. C. Bdblsiqh. the veteran abolitionist who 
was injured on the railway at Northampton on the M 
of June, oied on the 13tb. 

William Culi.es Bryant, po»t, author and tditor, 
died In New York City J une 13th of congestion of ihe 
brain resulting from exposure to the sun while making 
a speech at the unveiling of a statue to Mazzini, the 
great Italian statesman ami reformer, in Central Park. 
His death is mourned throughout the country. He was 
born in MnssarhuseKs m 17'.' t. and began to write poetry 
which was published before the age of ten. He was ed- 
ucated at Williams College, studied law and was ad- 
mitted to tiie bar. hut left It for journalism. For fifty- 
three years he was e,i,tor of the N,,, York Evening 
Poll. His end was peaceful ; his name has been a 
household wor.l m this eoimtrv for half a century.— and 
his poems an- part of Knglish classic literature. 

New York Cm- is talking of abolishing the colored 



they live 

only Tour In the city. CuriOU . 
opjiosition comes from the negro s, as thu change 
would throw the thirty four colored teachers out of 
employment, 

A T elko ram )um been sent to Washington proclaiming 
dred thousand work' 
The fal-Ity of this 



in Phil- 

this would 1 "be one-half of aSfithe male 



DR. JORDAN'S 

Chest Protecting! Full Bosom 

OORSBT 

Is the Latest and Best. 

It is made In accordance with the beat medical 
ami scientific authorities. It entirely protects the 
chest from pressure of bone, horn or steel, a prin- 
ciple unknown in till other corsets, 

Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson's 
HYGIENIC TODlBQABHffTS 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

Shoulder Braces, StockingilSkirt Supporters. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List sent fr-je on 
;,ppli.'!iliim. AfMran Mr». H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
or the Uanufacturer, 

E. 0. GRANVILLE, Box 86, Norfolk, Va' 

j-» Acont, Wanted. 




mS^x PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS! 

s « The New Tork Enamel Paint wUI not only beautify your building., 
■ ' but preserve them. 

It is' made of Pore Lead Zinc and Linneed 0U, »nd is prepared ready 
for use. a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards— two ooata. 

Sample Cards, of 80 shades of color, sent free on application, our 
white, as well as colors, has no superior for outside or inside work. 
Beet of references (riven. Address 

New York Enamel Paint Co., 
178 PRIJfCE ST., Jfew Tork. 
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Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 




:-y GEIA HOTEZi, 



OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 



H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 



Term* : Transient $3.00 per day, »17.S0 per week anil upwards, according to location, Ac. 

This Hotel, throughly built and elegantly furnished, la situated upon the beach and at the head 
Of the land in k for t lit- vi.rioas ^.■■um-rn Dm' much at Old Point Comfort. It can b.: n-achi-d ilallv by 
the elegant steamships of the Old Dominion s irjunsh Ip Company from New ^ork, or by rail from 
that city and Philadelphia to Baltimore, and thence by the splendid steamers or the Old Hay Line. 

The drives in the vicinity are delightful, the Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, the Na- 
tional Mtlttarv Home, N:itioii;il Crmeterv, ami tin- town of linmpton — c.mhiinliig one of the oldest 
churches in tho country. »re all within the limits of an easy ride, drive, or sal). 

The climate during the year Is unsurpassed for salubrity, the range of the thermometer here 
for the past 10 years, as taken from the notes of the Metcoi -r.:. ■<,:,< -al Ob-rvatory. allows an average 
of 60°, 7i°, 76°, for .Summer; 70°, 66°, +6°. for Autumn; 43°, «o, for Winter; and 4^, 52°,- tO<\ for 
the Spring months. —Open for gueata all the year. 



Dkyi-in & Co., 



CLOTHING- 



HOUSE, 



HARPER'S 



PERIODICALS. 

,■ 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. " 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion.— Boston Traveller. 




I TALBOTT * SONS, 

Shbgroe taiiiE Works. 

Richmond, Va., 
Manf'8 of 
A. B. CRDWtlL'S PATENT IMPHOV- 
[I TOMUI W»TIIWHIUS,COB» 
I All WHEAT MILLS, QEAB1HD, MILL 
. MACHINERY, A.C. ALSO, [HUES, 
■ QILtlS, SAW MILLS, CASTIIIS, 

roimis, AC. 

Send for Circular. tf. 

! BOOTS AND SHOES! 

•» N. McNiili, invito attention of the public generally 
to his large and carefully selected stoelc of Boots and 
j Shoes of the 

Best city-maclo work, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other goods In 
my store will solfi lower Itian ever, in consideration 
i.f'tlic tiin.-s Please givf nie acall ami nee for your- 
selves Uidies' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
ami r-'i-niring neatly done. 

N. M'NIELL. HAMPTON, VA. 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly, 



NATIONAL SERIES 



STANDARD 



This | 
Hire. 



in cvr</ ..rction of Iff: I'uUcd Mates, and 
of c.ilir.rn.. r. |,r, -i in i all rttmue.1 Of 
and rcllstou* bt-lloF. 
mplete. covering every variety and 
tv'h'l.'-'i, ':'r'tii. I'.VJ '.' ] i,- Hsii ;: ; ;'.m 



by every ciim. 
political opln 



the prin 



TERMS FOE 1877. 

Hahpeb'b Magazine, One Year. . . M 00 
Hakpeb'b Weekly, One Year. ... 4 00 
Habfbb'b Bazab, One Year 4 00 



■I 



NCYCLOPEDIA 



the abatrusc a 
Thes 



Each volu 



among so many, i 
merit, and asslstB, . 



map sent for 20 cts. Canvassers who "* w 
and territory will picas* address the l»u...« UD .". 
T. ELWOOD -IHLL, DAVIS * Co.. FkllKelpbU. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(SUCCESSOR TO roKSKS A BUTT.) 
■ *»r*CTII»S' AGENT, IMPOITII All DEALER II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

KILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
2^ t m m Good*, ouo., dbo., 
Hp. 5 Market Sauare, Norfolk Va. 



Every Family should have ona,- 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 

Office, 689 Broadway, >. Y. 




^fr,^r".•". d . , ■;srv3■^^3 



Tbeodorlck A. Williams. 



w m. 0. Dickson 



FREE 



T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

2*4 Roftnoko Square. Norfolk, Va. 6-t . 



OilLUABLE INVENTION. 

~f THE WORLD RENOWNED 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

In workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as -a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
WILSON MACHINES sold In the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. -Tho WILSON 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

Cofstate 4 Madison s'tT.rChfcagot'TllS.Tand I 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

Xh«e fit advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

TOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Guard Street, 

Broadway and "Warren Street, 



ndard of 
te perfect 

It Is tbe pride of the Publishers that their Im- 
print apneun in not u f-imzlr ponr. or .-ven hidiffer- 

tjtle-^aK.- isusort of^Kuarantee Vhlch the' ednca- 

For these reasons, thi- so He- has been Justly de- 
noininat-M ill- NATION- A I. <KIMK^ « > 1 ST AND 
AKD SCHOOL B()OKS_;i titl.; wlilch is now unl- 
versully conceded In It.s brondi-nt sensi-, und which 
cannot, with equal propriety, he applied to any ri- 
val publication* whatsoever. The series includt 
the following well-known and universally popi ' 



CLOTHING 

SIE. 



NATIONAL HEADERS AND ISPELLERI 

PARKER & WATSON. V 
* 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

H'. CLARK, A. t£. 

NATIONAL 00TJESE IN GEOGRAPHY 

MOXTEITH Jt HcIfA LL Y. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATI08 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK KEEPING. 
JEPSONS MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL FHILOSOPHT. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
OHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY anil LAWS of HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY'. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WURMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. .. 
SEARING S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 

The whole OKOWhed by a unique collection of pro- ' 
fenslonul manuals known as 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRAEY,' 



i Thirty Volume*. 



Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co'* 
publications will be neat free to the addrew of any 
Teucher or School Officer applying for it. 

The National Teachers' Monthly commands in Its 
editor and contributors the boat professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, *1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
118 and It* State Street, Chicago, 

111 Ciuuli Street, New Orleaaa- 

J-77 ly. 
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If our people will make a business of 
agriculture, instead of using it as the last 
shift to escane the rjoorhouse. and will 



paper will be as worthy as usual of the 
attention of our summer friends. 



want for themselves and their sons, i It is 
a call — and, indeed, only an echo of a very 
eeneral call — for a reform in the colleeiate 
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■ ouibrn |orfemHn, 

I88UEO MONTHLY. 



S. 0. ARMSTRONG, 1 

H. W. LUDLOW, I Editor: 



Mhb. M. F. All 
Mb. W. N. Armstrong . I aSSSZ*. 
Mr. T. T. Bryce, \ Contributor: 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies seat upon application. 

To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-ofBoe, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

For further information, address 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Business Manager, Hampton, 7a. 



PREMIUM. 

For one year's subscription to the 
Socthien Workman, we vrill send to 
any one who shall forward Jive cents 
for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled 
" Cabin and Plantation tSongs, as Sang 
by the Hampton Students," containing 
82 pages of original negro music, with 
words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece. 



EMIGRATION TO VIEGINIA. 

Senator Withers of Virginia and Mr. 
Borst, Secretary of the Virginia Immigra- 
tion Society, have recently been to New 
York, for the purpose of promoting emi- 
gration to Virginia. The spectacle of 
poor old Virginia begging at the cross 
roads for settlers should be stopped. It 
is demoralizing, and, more than that, 
covers up the real issues which must be 
met sooner or later. Virginians must 
give value to their own lands, and give up 
roping in strangers to do it for them. 
Emigration schemes were on foot right 
after the war. Speculators, societies, and 
*' statesmen " have had hands in them. 
Pamphlets without number have been 
written about them. Nothing comes of 
all this. The army marches up the hill 
and then down again. The ships are all 
sailing in a circle. The cannon arc flred 
with thundering noise, but' the balls come 
bounding back. Is every rock, and bare 
wall, and smooth fence of this earth, to 
be plastered with the " Resources of Vir- 
ginia ? " The trouble, O honored states- 
men, is that there is no backing to all the 
pretty stories ! You say " wonderful re- 
sources." Why do you not develop them 
yourselves? You reply, we have no cap- 
ital. Were Ohio, and Illinois, and Mich- 
igan developed with capital ? Your own 
and very able agricultural writers are tell- 
ing Virginians every day how they can 
really improve their own soil it they 
choose to do it. They will not choose. 
There are eighty thousand land-owners in 
Virginia. There are only two thousand 
of them who belong to the State Agricul- 
tural Society. It means that seventy- 
eight thousand of the land-owners take no 
interes'jin the supreme object of Virginia 
industry, the culture of the soil. It means 
ignorance, negligence, laziness, covering 
the State like the waters of the sea. So 
the poverty-stricken old State totters into 
the highways, and beseeches the emigrant 
to turn off into her barren fields which 
are really, she says, full of resources. It 
is like the picture in Punch, of the very 
bald headed old gentleman selling to a 
customer a lotion- guaranteed to make the 
hair growl Settlers will crowd into Vir- 
ginia as thickly as grasshoppers when Vir- 
ginians show the productive quality of 
their land — when they produce a little 
hair on the bald head, before selling lo- 
tions-to make it grow. 



If our people will make a business of 
agriculture, instead of nsing it as the last 
shift to escape the poorhouse, «nd will 
actually show the value of the soil, in- 
stead of declaiming about it, there will be 
no trouble in selling land at high prices. 
Land in the far West is now cheaper than 
any land in Virginia. Besides, it does not 
need " restoration." It is known beyond 
peradventure, what it will produce, at the 
start, when the spade goes in. But across 
every field in Virginia the emigrant reads 
" This soil is exhausted." 

On the able men who are working in 
the interests of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, much depends. They carry the fu- 
ture cf the State, and we count more on 
them for its restoration than upon all the 
politicians, emigrant societies and states- 
men combined. All these latter are build- 
ing on the sand. The former only are 
hammering on hard rock. 



HAWAIIAN LAW EEPOETS. 
Before us is volume 3d of the above 
Reports. It contains the final judgments 
of the appellate and highest court of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom. So thoroughly has 
the Anglo-Saxon civilization got foothold 
on these Islands, that the. opinions recorded 
here might readily pass for the judgments 
of American or British tribunals. The 
Polynesian names and the, occasionally, 
unique character of the issues passed up, 
indicate that these are not American, but, 
in fact, reports of a judicial syBtem located 
in the heart of Polynesia. Burke said, 
"Justice is the great standing polity of 
society," and it is true that the Hawaiian 
government has, decidedly, adopted that 
polity, and is enforcing it with remarkable 



The opinions of this Report are care- 
fully and studiously drawn. There is no 
learned writing, or tedious, essay-like 
grouping of authorities. The points in 
each case are developed clearly, and 
then passed upon. A few days aso, 
the Presiding Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the City of New York remarked 
while a case was argued before him, "The 
Court of Appeals (the highest court and 
that of last resort in the State of New 
York) has decided, in the Smith case, 
that the law is so and so. It has decided 
in the Jones case, it is not so, but exactly 
the contrary. As its opinions are contra- 
dictory, we can do nothing but follow our 
own reason." This is the condition of 
things in the Empire State. It is need- 
less to say, the judicial system there is 
wholly elective. In comparison with 
these Hawaiian Reports, those of the high- 
est Court in the State of New York suffer 
at every point. Elected Judges. — half 
lawyers ami half politicians, — holding the 
scales with seeming blindness, yet always 
with one eye open to " political effect ; " 
rusty lawyers, with the keen sense of 
justice blunted, and the knowledge of law 
worn away by a demoralizing experience 
in Congress or in the Custom House, are 
not the men to make the splendid »e- 
searches of Story, Marshall or Shaw, or 
to master the simple, strong 'diction of 
thoroughly trained men. Ex-Senator Car- 
penter recently said to the law students of 
Columbia College, " inexperienced minds 
are bewildered and tossed to and fro by 
reading New York decisions. 

It is not a little strange to read, in 
these Reports, the cases involving the 
rights to highways over great volcanic 
mountains, where the same principles 
are made to govern, as in a common 
highway of Virginia, or a byway of a 
small Connecticut township. If the sys- 
tem of Anglo-Saxon Jurisprudence is 
carried much further westward, and be- 
yond those Islands, the yearnings of Ten- 
nyson's bilious young man may speedily 
be realized, and the " world be lapped in 
Universal Law." We may rest assured 
of this, that the Law in its Westward 
course does not deteriorate. w. N. A. 



paper will be as worthy as usual of the 
attention of our summer friends. 



For the months of July, August and 
September, the supplement is omitted 
from thJ Southern Workman, the languors 
of 8umr]ier usually affecting both our sub- 
scription list and editorial forces to about 
the degi-ee indicated by such contraction. 
It willbe added again in October. Mean- 
while, ire think that what is left of the 



We published in our June number a 
programme for a temperance meeting, 
which we hoped might be of practical val- 
ue to some of our readers, and in regard 
to which we offered to give any informa- 
tion that might be desired. The great revi- 
val in temperance work which has been go- 
ing on all over the country, shows that the 
people at large are giving serious thought 
to this all-important subject, and surely 
there can be no part of our own or any 
other country wherein such thought is 
more needed than in the Southern States. 
All men, not even excepting those who 
are themselves the chief consumers of liq- 
or, are beginining to understand that 
drunkenness and the general use of intox- 
icating liquors are responsible for much 
more harm than is apparent in their di- 
rect results. 

When men or women drink until the 
power of self control is lost, it is easy to 
see that they become dangerous to socie- 
ty and to themselves, and in all civilized 
communities the law has the right to step 
between them and those whom they are 
likely to injure. Thus far the law pro- 
tects us, but it is very difficult, if not in- 
deed impossible for it to go farther than 
this, and for any attempt to prevent the 
immense amount of harm which may be 
done without coming in contact with the 
law, we must look to the efforts of indi- 
viduals, and particularly to the efforts of 
individuals organized into societies. It 
is for this reason that the methods em- 
ployed by such societies are of so much 
importance, and we would advise all pas- 
tors of churches, all teachers, all, in short, 
who are likely to be, or who ought to be, 
interested in establishing temperance or- 
ganizations, to study the subject most 
carefully in its practical aspects. 

The pledge which is adopted should be 
carefully worded and the work should not 
stop with the simple enrollment of members. 
All who sign, but in particular those who 
are weak in the faith, or subject to special 
temptation, should be followed up and 
strengthened in every possible way, so 
that they may not only save themselves, 
but may also be a light unto others. Any 
temperance society which does not keep 
watch over the daily life of its. members 
can hardly accomplish much permanent 
good, and this sort of work can best be 
done by appointing committees who should 
be empowered to visit and assist such 
members as, (though they have taken the 
first step) are not yet able to stand alone. 
Of course the method of work must be va- 
ried to meet the requirements of different 
neighborhoods, but one great fact holds 
good everywhere : If you want to make 
your members permanently and consist- 
ently temperate, you must make them feel 
that they can depend upon you, upon your 
organization, for personal sympathy, for 
advice, and to a certain extent for practi- 
cal assistance. 

Temperance Societies which do not 
make this idea their foundation, need not 
expect to have much to shdw for their 
meetings and pledges, their banners and 
parades, for all these are useless, and per- 
haps worse than useless, unless there is to 
be found behind them, energy and com- 
mon sense and Christian sympathy. 

M. F. A. 



To those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in the question of higher education, 
we commend a careful reading of the able 
paper of Rev. P. C. Woodward, given in 
another column, as delivered before the 
recent meeting of the Virginia Educa- 
tional Association. Though the broad 
position it takes as to the necessity of 
general education necessarily includes all 
citizens, without distinction, it was of 
course addressed to white men and in- 
tended for white men, without a thought, 
perhaps, of the colored man's concern in 
the question. But this very fact makes it 
tho more valuable to the colored man, and 
worthy his attention. He can study it 
without sensitiveness or suspicion. Its 
thrusts are not aimed at him. Its ideal 
system of education is not proposed as 
good enough for negroes, or arranged to 
k£e> them down, but it is what white men 



want for themselves and their sons. It is 
a call — and, indeed, only an echo of a very 
general call — for a reform in the collegiate 
course that shall make it more solid ,and 
practical. There is a strong and growing 
demand among the best while educators 
everywhere for such a change — for more 
science and less language, for less Latin 
and more English, for strengthening and 
broadening the foundations instead of 
piling up top stories. The colored man, 
on the other hand, is crying for the classics, 
and wants his high Bchools dignified with 
the title of Colleges and Universities, to 
have the name of studying Latin and 
Greek, though he may not be able to write 
a fetter correctly in his mother tongue. 

This state of things, though curious, is 
not unnatural at all. The popular ten- 
dency, especially in the South, — noticed 
by Mr. Woodward, — to exalt "profession- 
alism," to associate inseparably the ideas 
of education and college training, and to 
understand by the latter a strictly class- 
ical course in preparation for professional 
life, is, of course, reflected by the colored 
man as the privileges of citizenship seem 
to come within his reach. The desire to 
improve himself is a worthy one, and what 
more natural than for him to adopt the 
white man's view of the case, what more 
difficult than for him to discern anything 
special in his own position and needs? 
But it is a great pity for him to take up 
worn out, fallacious notions which the 
white man is just lying down. It is par- 
ticularly important for him to demonstrate 
his possession of a ground work of com- 
mon sense that is worth building upon, 
and an intellectual honesty that will not 
be satisfied with a veneering of superfi- 
cial accomplishments, instead of hone/t 
progress. 



The Virginia Press Association held its annu- 
al reunion at Hampton, on Tuesday. July 23d. 
Only twelve members were present, and on their 
way back to Norfolk tile next morning, accept- 
ed an invitation to call at Hampton Institute, 
spending an hour in looking over the buildings, 
printing office and other industries. 

Among the visitors, were Col. liasconi, editor 
of the Lexington Gazette, and President of tho 
Association, Col. Shepard its Secretary, and 
Major Olennan, editor of the N'orfork Virginian. 
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THE STATE FAIB. 

The Eighteenth Exhibition of the Virgin- 
ia State Agricultural Society, will be held nt 
Richmond, on Tuesday the 29th of October 
next, and continue four days. An examina- 
tion of the Schedule of Premiums indicates 
that Virginia manufactures and products nre 
expected to be conspicuous. There is no re- 
striction as to the color of the competitors, ex- 
cept in tho list of "Special Premiums," for the 
largest and best crop of "bright, fancy tobac- 
co," "dark wrappers," and "sun-cured tobac- 
co," from two acres of land.respectively; for the 
largest and best crop of wheat from five acres, 
and for the best crop of corn from the same 
quantity of land. The competitor must be a 
"young white man between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, who by his own un- 
aided labor shall raise" the specimens exhibit- 
ed. A ploughing match is to be one of the 
attractions, with prizes of silver plate, valued 
at $15, *10, $8 and *5, to the best white 
ploughman with four, three, two and one horse 
respectively, and the same conditions to col- 
ored ploughmen except that the prizes are in 
money. As no agricultural exhibition seems 
to be complete without the inevitable horse-, 
racing, euphemistically styled "Trials of 
speed," ample opportunity will be afforded to 
those whose tastes incline in that direction, - 
as there will be four days of racing, with two 
trials each day. 

It would be well to observe that the entry 
books will be closed on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 22d, at o'clock, after which no entry 
for competition will be received, but subjects 
for exhtoitwn only, will be received at any 
time. Each exhibitor, ladies excepted, who 
shall compete for a premium, must be a mem- 
ber of the Society, or pay an entry fee of two 
dollars. Entries may be made by letter to the 
Secretary, W. 0. Knight, Richmond. 

BEOOM-GOBN FOE TYING SHOCKS. 
An Indiana farmer savs that in his experi- 
ence, broom corn for tying shocks or binding 
fodder, Is very much preferable to twine or rye- 



WATEEING PLANTS. 

The old gardeners huvc always recommended 
not to water plants when tho 7 sun shines on 
them, but Mr. Thomas Meehan says, "tcattr 
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whenever the plant* need it." The writer has been 
for years in the habit of watering plants at all 
times of the day, without perceptible injury 
to them. Warm water is preferable, either 
in Bummer or winter; in summer, because 
there can be no check to vegetation, and ra 
winter, because growth is stimulated by its 
use. Indeed, we recently read of an applica- 
tion of hoi water to a plant which was sickly, 
restoring it to health. The same authority 
asserts that with the application of hot water 
re-potting is unnecessary. 

FIGS ON AN OAT DIET. 

F D. Curtis says in the Weekly TrOmne,— 
"Little pigs will do finely, if the supply of 
milk is short, by giving them all the oats they 
can eat. We fix a pen for them to go into by 
themselves as soon as they are old enough- 
three or four weeks— and scatter the oats on 
the floor, where they run in and out and help 
themselves. They will not eat enough to be 
injured, as they might of corn. They chew 
the oats and spit out the shells, swallowing 
the meats. The floor should be swept out 
every few days, as the shells or skins accumu- 
late and are in the way. The miller's toll, 
one-tenth, is saved, and not one oat need be 
lost We have a pen of fine, fat pigs which 
have never had a mouthful of milk fed to 
them. They run out to grass, and have of 
kitchen-swill, all they will drink. Oats are 
the thing which keeps them growing and 
healthy. Enough are thrown into their pen 
in the morning to last all day. This saves 
time, and time counts when pork is low." 

NEW YOEK HOETIOULTUEAL SOCIETY. 

At the June exhibition of the above-named 
society in New Y,ork City, a display of grasses 
was made, heing exhibited by .the HaurjVon 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, and collect- 
ed and named by Mr. George Dixon. / 

A report in a New York paper says, "a col- 
lection of over thirty-five correctly named 
grasses, which were much admired, and re- 
ceived a well-merited diploma." Mrs. Albert 
Howe of this place made an exhibit of seed- 
ling carnations, which received "special com- 
mendation " from the judges. 



Azor') side, to feed all on board of her for a 
week." Captain Holmes on the third day in- 
stituted 

A WEEKLY CLEAHINQ-OCT 



and airing of the steerage— bringing up all 
the beds to be sunned and aired. But in this 
effort too he met only hindrance. It was 
only by begging and driving that the passen- 
gers conld be induced to clean up around 
their berths. Often even that failed, and they 
would not even come on deck themselves to 
get a little fresh air." While at the end of 
the voyage the reporter writes: "\ery few of 
the steerage passengers have changed then- 
clothing and many have not even washed 
their hands and faces since leaving Charles- 
ton Of course there were honorable excep- 
tions, -the Shaw and ReeveB families from 
Georgia; Clement Irons from Charleston, who 
voluntarily surrendered his cabin passage for 
which he had paid, and went into the steerage 
to make room; William Adams from Lancas- 
ter and a few others set examples worthy of 

imitation." „ . 

• ' The Mar proved a fine sailer, passing every 
craft steering in her course, and would easily 
have made Monrovia within the estimated 
twenty-five days but for three days of south- 
westerly gales. She also encountered several 
calms, and two storms, one but a stiff gale, but 
enough to render the inexperienced passengers 
almost frantic; a few, however, really display 
i nE "courage of a high order, taking matters 
very coolly and saying that they were willing 
to Jie thei if necessary. The Captain came 
down and quieted them with a few quiet 
words of assurance." 

On the first Sunday, the first deaths occur- 
cd of two infant children. ' In connection 
with them, Mr. Williams protests, as he does 
again and again in his letter, against an out- 
rage. He says 

"NO FHVSICIAN 



world, with a generous and cheaply procured 
soil, and perfect social equality. Others were 
tired of renting or working out, and wanted 
to be their own masters. Others complained 
that the farmers were banding together more 
and more to keep down wages. Others could 
only fall back on the old talk of ' Ku-Klux,' 
m;„ht.TJ,.wltiL' and 'political persecutions.' 



•Night-Hawka,' and 'political persecutions. 
Some assigned nearly all these reasons. One 
of the most intelligent of the Georgia emi- 
grants said that it is becoming such a general 
practice for farmers in that State to avail 
themselves of the homestead exemption laws, 
that the laborer had no security for his earn- 
ings, and, therefore, no inducement to work. 
It seems that, in the main, various and widely- 
differing opinions and views brought the em- 
igrants to Charleston. Once there, they soon 
rallied under the general watch words of 
Political Persecution" and 'Social Equal- 

lt? By the third week out, the measles had be- 
come quite prevalent between decks, and the 
deaths increased rapidly in the want of medi- 
cal care One sudden death from heart dis- 
ease occured, of which Mr. Williams touch- 
ingly observes : "It seems a curious fate that 



now in progress whereby those articles 
will be famished here at less price than 
they or other goods of same quality, can 
be purchased of other parties, (at an av- 
erage cost of ten or eleven dollars per 
suit). It is therefore requested that par- 
ents, instead of purchasing suite for their 
sons' before sending them from home, al- 
low them to purchase uniforms after their 
arrival at the Institute, as it is desired 
that all should be in uniform by January 
1 1879. After being once supplied with 
uniform, the student will be required to 
wear it on all occasions, except when at 
work in shops or on the farm. 



THE TOUR EMPEEOBS. AND THEIE 
TEEATY. 

It is interesting at this time to look at the 
portraits— for which we are indebted to the 
N Y. Christian Weekly— of four of the mon- 
archs who have just, by the treaty of Berlin, 



THE VOYAGE OF THE AZOE. 



The Charleston Neat and Courier gives an 
Extra to the detailed history of the voyage of j 
the Azor to Liberia, by its special correspond- \ 
ent Mr. A. B. Williams, who went out in her 
as reporter. Mr. Williams is a Southern man, 
we understand. His letter exhibits a spirit of 
great fairness to the expedition, andjoften a 
most delicate feeling and tender sympathy for 
the emigrants. His report is of thrilling in- 
terest. It is over nine columns long, and we 
can give our readers only an abstract of it, 
with such extracts as our limits will allow. 

The letter is dated— Sierra Leone, May, 30, 
1878- and is a faithful record of the long voy- 
age, from the day when "the Azor with her 
experimental load left Charleston amid the 
sound of 'The Gospel Ship is Sailing,' and 
'We're Bound for the Promised Land,' sung 
from the bark's deck, and re-echoed from the 
Pocotin and AUieon." 

The second morning found everybody lan- 
guid as usual at sea, but social lines beginning 
to be drawn between cabin and Bteerage, 
while the captain, mates and reporter, who 
were the only white people on board, repre- 
sented those "" frayed ends" of society that 
belong nowhere. On the second day "the 
captain and mates went vigorously to work 
reducing 



was on board .the Azor, though the Managers 
of the Exodus had distinctly stated that a 
physician from Washington would accompany 
her." The law requires the presence of one on 
board emigrant ships-and one George C urtis 
was used to clear with, but Mr. Williams vig- 
orously asserts that he knew "about as much 
of medicine as a street car mule. He pre- | 
scribed by guess-work and the help of a small 
"Mariner's Medical Guide" book given him 
by the captain. Captain Holmes at last for- 
bade his dispensing any more medicines with- 
out his superintendence. Mr. Williams car- 
Inestly says,-" I cannot find terms strong 
I enough to denounce the conduct of the mana- 
i oers of the expedition in deliberately sending 
the Azor to sea without a competent physi- 
cian If I should never write another line, 
my last earnest advice to the colored people 
interested in this movement would be to rig- 
idly investigate this matter ' He also asserts 
that the fact that the measles was on board 
the vessel was known and deliberately con- 
cealed from the Custom House authorities 

This precious doctor shared with a certain 
so-callei "missionary" on board, an ungr.ee- 
ful distinction. Mr. Williams remarking that 
"It seems unfortunate that the Missionary and 
• Doctor ' sent out with this expedition should 

U 1. •> »• i at, an fit. t.n hfiftt hlB Wife. 



P^fj.J I„m I,..™* th„ orecincts of Turkey among the European powers. When 
the bloody war between Russia and lurkey 
ended with the fall of Plevna, and the banners 
of the Czar waved before the gates of Constan- 
tinople, all that kept him from entering was the 
knowledge that all the other Great Powers of 
Europe were watching his movements, jealous 
of any disturbance of the European balance of 
power. This made his terms with Turkey, the 
treaty of San Stefano, very different from what- 
thev would have been if he had only himself 
to consult. But the Powers were not satisfied 
with this. England especially, with her pock- 
ets full of Turkish bonds and a special interest 
in keeping a barrier between Russia's encroach- 
ments and her vast possessions in India, insisted 
that the terms of the treaty should be submit- 
ted to a general conference of the Powers. 

lT-.-.j „„j fn. <, flmf there were 



knowing no world beyond the precincts of 
the town or county, Bhould find her grave be- 
neath the waves of the Atlantic, three thou- 
sand miles from any place she had known be- 
fore " The deathB were chiefly from measles 
and a kind of sore-throat which seemed to 
become epidemic. On May 20th, the twenty- 
ninth day out, 

SHIP-FEVER 

made its fatal appearance, increased no doubt 
by the condition of the steerage, which the 
captain could not purify, even with disin- 
fectants. For eight days more,- the terrible 
ordeal lasted, with insufferable heat, and long 
calms, provisions getting bad, water scarce 
and disease spreading. On- the thirty fifth 
day, the calms were followed by a wind which 
soon rose to 



A TOltKADO, 



"the issuing 



to a system. Messes were formed among the 
between deck passengers, and cooked pro- 
visions issued to them twice a day. The food 
was generally not good and ill-cooked, caus- 
ing complaint and suffering. There was 
abundance of meat, flour and rice, but of very 
poor quality. The meat was enough to last 
with care. All of it but five barrels belonged 
to the " six months' stores ' intended by the 
emigrants for their support in Liberia till the 
first crop is made, but it had to be used on the 
voyage. There was no danger of starvation, 
however. Such ' medical comforts as wines 
and good spirits' in small quantities, sago, 
arrowroot, &c, were entirely absent. When 
stimulants were needed for the sick, the pri- 
vate stores of the officers and reporter had to 
be called upon." . 

Mr Williams speaks in the most enthusias- 
tic terms of the oflicers of the Azor. They 
were kind and considerate and cheering 
always. Unfortunately, their efforts were 
constantly baffled by the "ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and carelessness of the emigrants, and 
the utter want of anything like Bystem or or- 
ganization in t«e expedition." Mr. Williams 
remarks,— "However bad the supplies, it 
seems as if any sane person, out at sea with all 
the possibilities of a long voyage before him, 
' would refrain from wasting them. Yet I have 
seen nearly enoughbrcad, meat and nee, which 
would have looked eatable enough t. a starv- 
ing man, thrown carelessly or angrily over the 



each have seen fit to beat his wife. 

The Baptist and Methodist ministers _ 
charge of their respective flocks, he thinks 
" from close observation, were men of really 
earnest piety who do their best according to 
their liaht "-but without the degree of edu- 
cation that could make ^^K^VTavs" 
era of their people. As Mr. Williams says, 
" To the observer who thinks a moment, there 
is something peculiarly saddening in this. 
For a preacher who can teach his people 
sound, simple Christianity there is work to do 
among these emigrants." P ra J«- me . et 3 
and Sunday services were held on board, and 
a Sunday-school, though this was hampered 
by sectarian variances. Clement Irons suc- 
ceeded in organizing one good religious meet- 
ing in the evenings. The young people on 
thf quarter-deck would gather round the 
wheel on pleasant evenings and smg sweetly 
" After meals, the emigrants generally dis- 
persed 

ABOUT THE BECKS. 

Probably one-half could read, and about a 
fourth write. These fortunate ones would lie 
about, poring over Bibles, learning hymns, or 
studying ol<f geographies, histories, newspa- 
pers or Slates. 6 pleasant to relate. «™ won 
* .■ a .1...... a tfvo nf thei 



pers or slates, rieaoiuii. i~ ■—»";, --- 

gather round them a few of their uneducated 
fellows, and laboriously instruct them in the 
rudiments of the three R's. Other, would lie 
on their backs staring at the blue sky and 
white clouds," building "castles in the air 

MV. Williams "interViewed the emigrants 
quite generally " on 

THE OBJECTS OF EMIOBATIOH, 

His conclusion is that "there is no reason 
which can be called generaL The grievances 
complained of and the hopes entertained were, 
almost invariably, of a focal or personal na- 
ture. Some were going because they thought 
they would have a better chance to rise in the 



of which Mr. Williams gives a most graphic 
description: "The wind roared, shrieked 
and whistled through the rigging, the thun- 
der discharged itself in peal after peal, t.ie 
sails beat with dull, monotonous thuds, or 
cracked like a thousand whip lashes; the rain 
pelted and rattled, the cries of sailors and 
orders of officers could be heard faintly as tne 
wind swept them away. The continuous, 
vWd flashes of lightning brought out mo- 
mentary tableaul-a dark figure up in the 
rizinng, the captain at the helm-a group of 
! sailors hauling a rope, a group of passenMr. 
standing under some shelter with startled 
faces-ill standing out in a flash and swallow- 
ed up by the darkness. What added to the 
wierdness of the effect was that the storm 
had come so suddenly that there was no sea, 
the Azor amid all the crash and confusion, 
running as quietly through the water ss a 
phantom 'ship, with balls of electric Arc on her 
Mastheads. To the noises of the storm were 
added those of praying, wailing and shojitmg. 
This was the last heavy plow, and such light 
breezes followed that the captain wisely de- 
cided to put into Sierra Leone, then but fifty- 
seven miles distant, for provisions and medical 
help, before running to Monro m The 
longed-for haven was reached May 28th, the 
thirty-seventh day out, and after resting there 
a day, they started in tow of a steamer for 
| Monrovia, which they reached on the second 

d8 Mr Williams' estimate of the emigrants of 
the Azor is a fair and kindly one. He says : 

" I do not wish to be understood as running 
down the people or their project. The emi- 
grants have generally behaved themselves ex- 
cellently. They have uniformly easily been 
managed obedient and accommodating 
They have complained much, it is true but 
when it is considered that the, were suddenly- 
brought into unaccustomed surroundings, 
with manifold discomforts, insufficient, poor 
aid generally novel food and with no physi- 
cian, this cannot be wondered at. I he only 
real 'trouble has been their indifference t , ttar 
own comfort and cleanliness. WMteaU*" 
lamentably, some grossly " 
hardly their own fan It ^ t0 S^M^ iL- 
the many reprehensible characteristics dis 
i Led by some, I have been favorably im- 
EressVd with the mass of ^ emigrants. 
Most of them will make good citizens ; some 
will be invaluable acquisitions to the new 
country I don't think there is a rea ly bad 
odiously disposed person among their num- 
ber," 



tea to a ^eucmi ^uui^tvu^w «• — - 

Russia objected, and for a time there were 
muttering thunders of war which should shake 
all the thrones of Europe. . 
1 Happily for the interest of peace and civil- 



Happily lor Lne iuicicsl t .^»^v ----- 

ization, the thunder clouds rolled hannlcssly 
away, the Congress of the Powers assembled, \ 



ongress ui liiv iun^.^ — , 

; i reatv of Berlin is at last agreed upon. 
It has indeed 'been "aptly called the Carving 
of the Turkey," of the eight provinces of Tur- 
key in Europe. Austria gets Bosnia and Uer- 
zegovinia; Greece, are ctification of the fron- 
tier of Albania and Shessaly; while Servia, ( 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, and a large part of 
Roumelia became more or less independent. 
Russia has amply indemnified herself. Con- 
stantinope is left indeed to the Turks, but his 
power has departed, and he must go back to 
the Asiatic posessions from which he swept, 
sword in hand, into Europe, five hundred years 
ago. In this he is protected by England, who 
surprised the Congress with the anouncement 
of an agreement already secured with Turkey 
by which she assumes the Protectorate of tur- 
key in Asia, and occupies the Island of Cyprus. 
This is regarded as a sharp stroke of state pol- 
icy on the part of Lord Beaconsfield, Eng- 
land's Prime Minister, and-he has received the 
most enthusiastic reception since his return 

h °And now let us look at the Emperors. What 
a contrast in types Jof head and features, be- 
tween Nicholas II of Russia-intellectual, vig- 
orous, far seeing,-and the Sultan of Turkey, 
heavy browed, dull eyed, crafty, cruel, fit rep- 
resentatives of their different national history 
—the Russian, powerful, despotic, encroach- 
ing but progressive in civilization, f avonng art 
and encou raging education, emancipating then- 
serfs, giving more and more privileges of free- 
dom to the people, keeping up with the march 
of the world. The Turks utterly blind to it, 
till forced now and then to some ill kept prom- 
ise of reform, extravagant, oppressive, m five 
hundred years failing to make of the country 
they conquered one nation ; for five hundred 
years only the hated invader and tyrant. 

Here also is Francis Joseph of Austria, and 
the bluff, strong face of Kaiser Wilhelm who 
with the help of his soldier-statesman Prince 
Bismarck, made Germany one nation and him- 
self its emperor. You are not surprised to 
hear that emperor though he is, he still sleeps 
on an iron camp bed and hard mattress, keeps 
early hours, takes vigorous out-door exercise, 
works every day and is in full vigor of mind 



and body, in his advanced years. 



TAKE OAEE. 

If the pilot had taken care, the ship would 
not have gone among the breakers. If the 
coachman had take care, the stable and ^three 
AI xh, last meeting ""he Board of g^^fhrf«SalUT«Ja 
Trustees of the Institute it was d«> d ^ | ^ Q h ™T put up the prescription wrong and 
that as soon as practicable, the male stu- de8troje d a Ufe. . 

sack coat, and pantaloons of bluish-gray wnat «g ^ rf th hu , T aU car. 
cloth with cap of the same, have been se- of your health. Ana above alT, take cabe of 
lected as the uniform. Arrangements are touh soul. 




LETTEES FEOM HAMPTON GBADUATES. | The colored out here are poor. 1 only know I try and" keep this up all summer for we do not I EIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZEN V 

n , , „ t ... I ! one colored man who has land of his own. Work | keep busy now that school is closed, and we j rmma , „„ „.„,.„ 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FEOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. ' The colored out here are poor. 1 only know 
! one colored man who has land of hia own. Work 
seems to be plentiful at times, but very little 
money is got for the doing of it. It takes a 
good working man to earn fifty cents and board 
a day. 

Everything looks like spring here now. The 
farmers fire plowing, and planting corn, the 



Over eighty Hampton graduates have 
been regularly supplied with newspapers 
from our reading-room. Over eighty of t/he 
best journals, dailies weeklies and month- 
lies, of the North and South are thus 

being distributed. The course of most ■ fields are looking green with 
of the journals that eome to the Institute j Even " 1 should not return to this place 
is first, the editorial office ; second, to the ! f, notl "; r h °f° aome °*«* 8tuaent ° f 

- ' ' , Hampton school will come, and 1 11 assure you. 

reading rooms of the young men and wo- ; , u „ if he tries to walk uprightly, at the end 
men ; third, to the students who are out ' he'll not want for friends. Whoever comes 
teaching. There is no greater encourage- I after me, 1 believe will find a school ready 
ment to the young teacher, far from home : ,n K°. . ri 6 ht » lle " d May he be successful, as 
and every educational opportunity but the ™„ 1 "* P re,1 « :e!wor . °' » •"> ■"»»« "> 



stern discipline of life, than these papers 
which follow him to his isolated station in 
the woods or the mountains, bringing him 
into close communication with the outer 
world and with friends who are still re- 
membering him. Every mail brings back 
some grateful acknowledgment of the 
good done. We hope next year to extend 
this work, and to this end, would suggest 
to our friends who don't know what to do 
with their papers and magazines after 
reading them, that they could make mis- 
sionaries of them by sending them to 
Hampton. 

The freedman's first thirst for educa- 
tion cannot be said tcr have did out, while 
children willingly walk ten and fourteen 
miles a day to go to school. 



My 



Va., April lflfA, 1878. 



dear •eacher: 



■ ■<! tin 



nthly 



Journals, and find them a great helf 
must also return to yon my warmest thanks 
for the Congregationalism I have the Rev. Mr. 
Moody's sermon to read to my Sunday school. 
I have closed one of my five months" schools, 
and have opened another in Cartersville. The 
people were much pleased with, "my teaching. 
I had about fifty-five scholars, ages from four 
to sixteen. And scarcely any one of them could 
count a hundred, but when they left me they 
were all good counters. In my present school 
I have about seventy-five scholars, and an as- 
sistant teacher. I also have a large Sunday 
school, Bomtimes numbering a hundred. When 
I first opened Sunday school, I never saw a 
rougher lot of young folks; than the last Sunday 
school I had I never saw a better. So I know J 
am doing a little good. I teack a night school 
of old persons who cannot go to day school, 
three nights in a week; the night school I do 
not charge anything for teaching. With all 
my teaching, I have not received one single 
cent, and cannot get money unless I discount 
it at 30 or 40 per cent, or wait eighteen months 
for it. I have often heard the question asked, 
. are the colored people anxious for an education? 
I must Bay that the young ones are. A great 
many of my scholars walk ten miles per day, 
and some of them fourteen miles, to school. 
But the poor children have so many disadvan- 
tages. Grog-shops are well patronized. 1 
wanted to give a lecture on temperance. Will 
you please give me the number of bushels of 
corn, wheat and rye that are converted into 
whiskey ? 

Hoping to hear from you soon again. Much 
love for all. Yours as ever, S. 



, Va., April \,Uk, 1878. 

Gen. Armstrong— kind friend : 

It seems impossible for me to find words 
would express my thanks to you for the many 
papers you have sent me since I've been teach- 
ing. If nothing happens, 1 shall have taught 
school six months next Friday, on which day 
my school will close If 1 understood right, the 
BChool which 1 teach, has been in operation for 
seven years. But the progress of the children 
seems to have been very slow. 1 opened my 
BChool on the fifth day of November with two 
scholars only. Before Christmas the peoople 
were so slow in sending their children to school 
that 1 was about to be sent to another neighbor- 
hood. They kept their children home simply 
because they could not clothe thetn as they 
wished. 1 have told them, and will try and 
prove to them next Friday, that the scholars of j S 1 
whom 1 can boast, are not those that were kept 
away from school because of dross, but those 
who came regularly though with the poorest of 
clothes on their bodies. 1 have even stood and 
pupils' dress, 
al niece of th " 



1 am, respectfully. 



, Fla., May 2d, 1878. 

My dear Miss H.: 

Your most welcome letter came 
duly to hand. I never perused a letter with 
more interest in my life. In the first place, I 
was glad to hear from you, and the other teach- 
ers ; secondly, I was much interested in the ac- 
count given of the various changes that have 
taken place since I was in school. 1 shall al- 
ways think of the Hampton school with a pecu- 
liar recollection. While there, I learned to love 
the place, and there, too, I made the acquaint- 
ance of some noble young people, of whose on- 
ward march I sometimes hear, and I feel un- 
speakable joy when particularly I remember 
the great mission each one has to undertake. 
Our circumstances are vastly different from 
thoBe of our more fortunate neighbors, and as / 
view the situation the more perfectly we un- 
derstand and realize this fact, if there be the 
slightest degree of energy and humanity with- 
in ub, we should persue a progressive course 
with more vigor as each day passes away. This, 
knowledge should act as the lever to propel the 
cause of general advancement among the col- 
ored people I have been studying, time and 
again, about the methods that are indispensa- 
ble for the complete elevation of our people 
from the almost helpless and degraded condi- 
tion in which we have been for ages, and I see 
no other way but by growing intelligent Ru- 
tins I mean to include all of the virtues 
properly belong to an Intelligent individual. 
Such for instance as frugality, honestly, perse- 
verance, and good morality.' With these will 
come a bright era for our people and likewise 
for the country. realizing these important 
matters as I do, and knowing the want of such 
among us, I havelbeen lending my little influ- 
ence in that direction ever since I have been out 
of school, I am satisfied that the bless1n(fT>r 
God has accompanied my feeble efforts, and I 
feel thankful to realize this satisfaction. 

I do wish I could be at Hampton during the j "th 



try and keep this up all summer for we do not 
keep busy now that school is closed, and we 
enjoy ourselyes so very much reading to each 

Don't you think that it would be a good plan 
to continue this meeting to read once a week 
atid not stop just because the book is finished? 
1 will tell you more of what we do when 1 
write again about the book. 

1 am, respectfully, 

S. 



The following letter is from a gradu- 
ate of the " Institute for Colored Youth," 
in Phildelphia, in the charge of Miss Fan- 
ny Jackson an accomplished woman and 
a very successful teacher. 

Coming North to solicit funds for the 
erection of a school house at his home in 
Georgia, he was advised on his return to 
stir up the people to help themselves to 
build a substantial house and to continue 
school four or 'five months after the State 

aid (which continues four months) should tlle theory of trial by jury 
cease. 

The " Workman" is always glad to pub- 
lish account of the good work done by 
colord youth, and letters from them are in- 
vited. 

LoutSVtLI.it, Ga., (MS, '78. 
Miss M. A. Longxtreth:— Dear friend: 

I would have writ- 



EIGHTS AffD DUTIES OF CITIZEN. V. 

JURIES AND JURYMEN. 
Although the right of trial by jury is sever- 
al centuries old in England, and has existed 
in this country since the old colonial times, 
hut few persons, even nmong the thinking 
classes, often stop to think what a magnifi- 
cent right, this right is— in theory ; nor with 
how mighty a barrier it surrounds every citi- 
zen, protecting him against the assaults of 
other citizens, and even against the State it- 
self. 

The Latin word, from which "jury" is de- 
rived, means "to make oath;" and it, in 
turn, came from a word which is the 
equivalent of our English "Right." From 
its very derivation, it signifies " a body sworn 
to do right; 1 ' and no amount of legal phrase- 
ology can give it a clearer cut definition. 

There is nothing perfect in this world, and 
while the jury system is apparently perfect in 
theory, it oftentimes becomes a farce in prac- 
tice, owing to the imperfections of humanity. 
In this paper I proposi * 
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there. My schools wi 
of May. Generally the terra lasts nine mouths 
Owing to a failure in making collections of cer- 
tain taxes this year, which is the excuse, the 
colored schools must close a month earlier than 
usual, The colorod public school in this place 
is divided into two divisions, each division oc- 
cupying separate buildings and in different 
parts of the town. 1 ain Principal, and have 
the oversight of both divisions. In division. 
No. 1, 1 have charge of the grammar depart- 
ment. We are expecting that the two divisi. 



nd g«» 

nt, girls 



ly largo to bold all the children we may have, 
which will not be over three hundred, I reckon. 
The salaries of our teachers range from $35, to 
$50. At the beginning of each school year, 
that is in October, we cannot get the cash, but 
about Jan. 1st, until close, of school all teachers 
are paid off promptly, in cash, at the end of 
each month. Our warrants that are paid during 
October, November and December, will be cash- 
ed if we have not sold them. 

I read with much interest the article of Gen. 
A., about his Georgia trip, in the " S. W." 
Please remember me to Gen. Armstrong and 
Gen. Marshall, and Mr. Tolman. I have 
thought about Mr. Tolman so many times since 
I left the institution. I was very sorry to learn 
of his feebleness during the past year. Please 
regards to Miss M., also. I must not for- 
get li. and B. 1 nkall try to write a letter to 
ie of them soon. 

With much regard for yourself, I remain, 
Most truly yours. 



upon good soil. With th 
brought, we immediately 

ing. And though we did not have enough cash 
on hand to complete it, we relied upon the spir 
it which would be aroused, and the innate pride 
of the people to carry us through. It proved 
to be a happy venture. Both white and colored, 
seeing that we were in earnest, encouraged and 
assisted us. Of the white people, some lent us 
teams to assist in hauling our lumber, (the mill 
11 distant;) some gave us nails and 
rarious ways manifested a friendly 
J'cHk'j toward the enterprise; a point tchieh in 
the South cannot be over-estimated. Of the col- 
ored people, they have not much to give ; but 
some volunteered to work a few days gratui- 
tously; some gave a little cash ; some gave so 
many boarda, and some gave shingles, &c. All 
this shows a healthy spirit in the community ; 
and that is its chief value, for the amounts given 
weje generally small. We would Btill fall 
short of having enough to finish our building, so 
in order that the work might go on, a number 
of responsible men mutually agreed to be per- 
sonally accountable for the deficit. Thus the 
financial problem was solved. Our building will 
be sufficient to accommodate the wants of this 



called t 

Laws arc the direct expressions of the i 
of hun 

judges to expound and apply these laws: but 
with them, juries have nothing to do. It is 
the province of juries simply to determine 
facts, "only this and nothing more." If two 
citizens have a controversy, or the State ac- 
cuses a citizen of some offence, a certain state 
of facts has to be determined before any law 
be applied. It is the duty of the jury to 
over just what this state of facts may 
my I be; then, to this state of facts, the law, 
, I as made and provided, is applied. The extst- 
i I ence of a jury ennobles the position of a judge, 
my for by its co-operation, he is not only forced 
to be impartial as to the two contestants, 
lUl but is lifted far above both and becomes, as 
*y he should be, the personification of Law. 
ind i In this country and in England, it is the 
lu(l j theory at least, that the people govern; and 
,-ou i a J ur y ' 3 the introduction of the popu- 
thd | ! ar voice into legal proceedings. Indeed, 
ind j > n England, the clerk in a criminal court, 
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If all controversies between citizens had to 
be decided by " the Bench" alone, a privi- 
leged class would arise, the existence of which 
would be prejudicial to American liberty. 
For to give one man the power to deter- 
mine facts, and then to apply the law as he 
might interpret it, would be dangerous to 
both citizens and State: indeed it would be 
only needful to give him one more function, 
viz. : that of law making, to invest him with 



absolute power. Even if such 
culled from the best citizens, the danger 
would still exist, for the best of men err some- 
times, and prejudice often colors judgment, 
even if the judge be upconscious-of its exist- 
ence. A jury, however, prevents the possi- 
bility of this danger; and besides this, they 
view the evidence in a fresh, common-sense, 
, practical sort of way, that would be impossible 
ie con- i for a man or men, to do, whose lives were 
roceeds passed in professionally listening to evidence, 
uilding For, say what we will, every one of us has his 
the old mind more or less bent by the peculiarities of 
season : n j s profession or avocation. 

health: Thus the enterprise bids fair'to be m I . A . CCOr '! ing . t0 . the doCtrin . e °^ c . h . anc . e> ' » H 
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Aiken. S. C, June 24, 



My school-houBe is a very rudely built one. 
The school-room has one small black-board 
in it by means of which 1 taught many 
the Alphabet and how to read. 1 can onlv say, 
in behalf of my scholars, that their desire to 
learn seemed to have been lately excited. s^They 
all, children and parents seem to like mo very 
* pxuek. They all think I'm the best teacher 
they've ever had, and have asked me often if 1 
will return next fall. 1 have made no prom- 
ise. As the colored people are very easily sat- 
isfied out here, the white people like them. 



| Dear Mrs. : 

1 thank you very much for the 
book that you Bent to mo (Habits and Manners). 
First Anna and I read part of it together at 
school, for there were no others there at that 
time that I thought would like it. But on 
Wednesday afternoon I would invite the girls 
down to my house and then I would read it to 
them. They all liked it very much and said 
that they thought all that I had read was quite 
true, and that they would try and remember 
what I had read and follow some of those rules. 
1 have now read nearly half through it, and yet 
there 1b so much more to learn. This afternoon 
the girls will meet for their reading; it is very 
plain, we can understand It very easy. 1 will 



i and 



> you 1 

have felt all the year. I hope I shall hear from 
you soon as to your approbation of my course. 
I read with pleasure the copies of the South- 
ern Workman which you gave me. I was 
sorry the others did not arrive. My address 
was perhaps misplaced. I have written to sev- 
al who assisted me, thanking them for their 
kindness; but to none so long a letter as this. 
I must really close or 1 will weary you. 

With many thanks for your goodnea 
the kindly interest you have manifested 
personally, as one of " Fanny's boys," 1 re 

Very respectfully, 

Geo. E. JortNsoN. 



Ilearts, like doors, can ope with ease 

To very, very little keys, 
And don't forget that they are these, 

u I thank you, sir," and "if you please.' 
Then let us watch these little things, 

And so respect each other; 
That not a word, or look, or tone, 

May wound & friend or brother. 



evident that twelve men are less liable than one 
nenTestabHshmenrofrschool iTthiaVl'a<'e'*a ! to f»H into any oneparticular error; andasuna- 
assured. One more step has been taken to- ninilt J of juries w required in most States, it 
wards your happy idea of placing like so ' would seem almost impossible that glaringly 
many light-houses, permanent schools all over j ridiculous verdicts should be rendered. Evi- 
the South, ns the surest and most practical deuce strong enough to lead - twelve different 
way of dispelling the darkness which surrounds ' minds to the same conclusion, must be pretty 
the freedmen. I informed the people of your j strong in itself, and the verdict of a jury rep- 
kind and unsolicited offer to give the school, ! resents the mean impression made by the evi- 
if we succeeded in making it a permanency, ' dence, the extreme views of none prevailing, 
a set of maps, &c. We shall be truly grateful guch, very briefly told, is the theory of trial 
to you for those articles, the need of which we D y jury •> ' j 

In practice, trials by jury often become lit- 
tle better than travesties of justice, and in all 
our large cities, different trades are organized 
into what are called "Exchanges," and all 
controversies are decided by arbitration. For 
instance, A. and B., belonging to some ex- 
change, have a. controversy: they agree to 
leave it to arbitration: A. selects one arbitra- 
tor, B. another. The two arbitrators, thus 
chosen, select some third party, who is learned 
in the law and customs of the the trade. Be- 
fore these three, the parties at variance state 
their respective sides of the question, and are 
governed by the decision made. This sys- 
tem of lay courts for the trial of civil cases 
has been adopted mainly because of the de- 
lays and expenses incident to litigation in the 
regular courts, but in no small degree because 
of the strange verdicts brought in by some 
petit juries. ' Intelligent citizens too often 
shirk their duties us jurors, and leave the ju- 
ry-box to be filled with men without education 
or moral sense, and it is from such juries, that 
extraordinary verdicts may be expected, A 
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celebrated wit, in speaking of the uncertain- 
ty of the weather in New England, | declared 
that there was only one thing more uncertain 
in this world, and that was, the verdict of a 



as expounded by the judge, or related by 
counsel; they have nothing to discuss about 
the law, nor about any imaginary case, they 
have only to do with the testimony they 



.d of thanks for the use of its chapel; and 
er knowledge can take care of itself, if we also for the hospitality received from citizens 
U:ke care that the lower knowledge is sound | of the town. The committee recomn.cn 
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celebrated wit, in Bpcaking of the uncertain- 
ty of the weather in New England, , declared 
that there was only one thing more uncertain 
in this world, and that was, the verdict of a 
petit jury. ' 

It is part of the theory of trial by jury, that 
the accused must be. tried by his peers, or 
equals : but before the law in this country, 
every citizen ia deemed the equal of every oth- 
er citizen, no matter how far the two may be 
removed in morality, culture or education. A 
man who is deemed by the law too de- 
graded to sit in the jury box is degraded in 



as expounded by the 
counsel; they have not 
the law, nor about any 
have only to do with 
have heard. 
To give strict attent 



.ldge, or related by 
ing to discuss about 
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the testimony they 



to the testimony 
is among the first duties of a juror ; for howev- 
er trivial the matter at issue may seem to him, 
it is of interest to at least one citizen. The juror 
is in the jury box to be a judge of facts, and 
not to decide as to the importance or absurdity 
of the case. 

In my opinion there is no position in which 



Seed Take the average juries as drawn in a citizen can be placed, where, if he does his 
our'courts, and to how many individuals of whole duty, greater responsibilities reft, than 
when called to sit on a jury. He has to put 



them would a citizen care to leave the decision 
of any important question ? Yet perhaps be- 
fore twelve of the most ignorant men in the 
panel, a citizen may be compelled to try a case 
involving the nicest question, of fact, and one 
that can only be explained in technical lan- 
guage, which to the majority of them is 
as intelligible as bo much Chinese, or San- 
scrit. 

Another serious trouble about trials by jury 
is the sentimentalism of some jurors, who will 
hesitate to keep sacred their oaths, and de- 
cide according to the evidence, because they 
know that severe punishment will follow their 
verdict. In this jurors arc wrong; they do 
not make the laws ; the united juries of Amer- 
ica, as juries, could not make a paragraph of 
law. Jurors have simply to say that a certain 
set of facts exist ; having done this, their du- 
ties end. The law bearing on this set of facts 
existed before they took their seats, and they 
are no more responsible for it than any other 
citizens. 

That jurors are sometimes bribed, it is use- 
less to deny ; but this is an argument against 
the venality of man, and not against the 
system of trials by jury. A juror accepting a j 
bribe sinks into a depth of infamy, (han j 
which there are no deeper depths: he is per- 
jurer, thief, and unjust judge in one, and se- ! 
vcre as arc the penalties inflicted for this 
crime, they are none too severe, if its heinous- 
ness be considered. When a man, who has 
sworn to do justice, to weigh evidence, and 
render a verdict accordingly, deliberately 
closes his ears to the evidence, and renders 
a verdict for a price, he shows the same mor- 
al deficiency that leads a trickster to play with 
loaded dice, or a desperado to murder for 
hire. In some respects he is even worse, for 
he dons the mask of Justice to do injustice in, 
and after calling on tlie Almighty to witness 
the uprightness of his intentions, deliberate- 
ly lies ! before God and men. Are such 
crimes never punished ? 

As before said, too many good citizens fail 
to do their duty as jurors; they grudge the 
time, and complain of the irksomeness of sit- 
ting'for days in a crowded ceurt-room, to the 
neglect of their own affairs. Such views are 
not the right ones. Jury duty, should be 
looked at from the standpoint of citizenship, 
as one of the taxes imposed by the State, and 
one which should be as cheerfully paid as any 
other. It should be remembered, that a citizen 
who forms part of a jury to-day, may to-morrow . i 
have need of the services of a jury; and I , various 
know no sounder rule for jurymen, than to | nccteu 
apply the Golden liulc, anil to enter the jury 



aside his individuality, his passions and his 
prejudices; he must become a purely intellec- 
tual being, listening attentively to all each 
side has to s 
He should be 
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the grade of our schoolB and 



reas our classes forward, we leave the foun- 
of all knowledge unsound. The high- 
er knowledge can take care of itself, if wo 
Uke care that the lower knowledge is sound 
and honest and full. Let us make ourselves, 
then, the interpreters to our people of Plato's 
maxim, wisest of uninspired words, 'Of every- 
thing the beginning is the greatest part; for 
at the beginning whatever shapr " 
to give is formed and imprinte " 
material.' " 

In these words. Professor T 
key-note of the convention, 
victions were again and again 
the speakers. 

Col. Win. Allen, hi 
McDonnaugh Institute 



: wishes 



Resolutions were passed by the Association, 
commending the work of Hampton Institute, 
and of thanks for the use of its chapel ; and 
also for the hospitality received from citizens 
of the town. The committee recommended 
that the Association meet here again next 
year. Some delicacy being manifested as to 
returning so soon, the Principal assured the 
Association that when he had heard of the 
appointment to meet at Hampton, he had felt 
l"upim the soft '■ it a simple duty, as well as a pleasure, to put 
the buildings at their service. He was the 
■ice struck the steward of property designed for, and devot- 
The same con- | ed to, the interests of education, and felt 



terated by that he 
of its f. 
(Principal of | for tl 
Maryland!. 



vith a moral fulcrum ; he weigh 
; of both parties in a mental scale, 
i solemn oath is the balance point. 

T. T. Buvce. 



™ , second evening address, expressed the belief 
»., and deciding accordingly.' that " a far more important consideration for 
as sensitive and insensible as a the progress and safety of the state is the 
ale- he is in fact an intellec- higher education as given by its universities, 
al balance with'a moral fulcrum ; he weighs colleges and high schools," regarding these as 
designed to educate leaders to guide the 
masses, and pointing to the "labor combina- 
tions, strikes, riots and movements of every 
kind that pervade the North," as evidence of 
the failure of its theories of the advantage of 
THE STATE EDUCATIONAL 00NYEN- common schools in preparing the masses for 
TTnw citizenship. He thought that we should "pro- 

iJ - ufl ' vide for the high schools first, and then look 

According to the announcement previously ! to spreading elementary knowledge." 
made in this paper, the thirteenth annual con- The papers read before the convention em- 
vention of the Virginia Educational Associa- i braced the subjects of the Natural Sciences, . ti 
tion was held July lltli, 10th and 11th, in the Methods of Teaching Languages, ancient and go 
chapel of Hampton Institute. : modern, History, Mathematics, and Mental 

Educators were present from all parts of the Science, a Teacher'B Life Assurance Society, 
State The three day-sessions were given and the Higher Education of Girls. Dr. 
chiefly to business and reading of papers upon . Brooks, director 'of^theJJohns Hopkins sum- 



ut carrying out the wishes 
iders and trustees in using it 
purposes. Hon. John Whi- 
tin, the noble fouuder of Virginia Hall 
chapel, was a man who never liked to 
see any of his property lying idle, and he 
would prefer that this should not. The 
Principal considered that in an important 
sense the place belonged to them and all ed- 
ucators of the State, and hoped they would 
feel at home in it whenever they would come. 

After some discussion, the next annual 
meeting was appointed at Hampton, and the 
convention adjourned. 




The members of the Educational Conven- 
tion generally, found time to look over the 
school buildings and industries, and to visit 
the Indian classes which excited great interest. 

of the professors made a note of an in- 
genious method for teaching them addition, 
devised by Mr. J. C. Bobbins, a Hampton 
gradute who haB charge of their instruction 
most of the summer, and the readiness with 
which the long columns were footed up. 



TWO KISIIS OK COIKAOE. 



box "determined to act as they would have 
others act toward them, if their positions were 
reversed, viz: with attention, patience, and 
impartiality. 

The law supposes that a jury 



know 
sy the 



of the 



:,t li 



hen drawn, 
s of the controvcr- 
st that they have 
Jurymen should 
.resumption of the 



llitic and practical subjects con- : m 
the profession of teaching; the b; 
addresses of more popular char- '" 

i were listened to by quite large 



i R. Pi 



id tin 



to try, 
fixed opin 
always try to make t 
law a fact; and have 
blank paper on whicl 
sides is to be writt. 
should be as the evic 
weighs the other. 
I> Sympathy has no pi 
suitors arc equal befor 
gard to "race, color i . 
youth and beauty, age and repulsive: 
not parties to the suit, but only accidental 
attributes of plaintiff or defendnnt. 

The time demanded for jury duty every 
yeiir is riot much, and in doing that duty " 
citizen only pcrfori 



Thom; 

dent of the Association, 
been his purpose to have 
tion the statistics of the 1 
work in Virginia; but hi 
expected, and he might ! 
drances that he had been 



of Randolph-Mac 



i of Biology at the Kip-Haps, gave , The wnte 
count of the methods of shrieked 
Biological study at the University. The third fisherman 
evening address was by Rev. K.'C. Woodward 
of Murfrecsboro', N. C.,''on the Relation of 
Colleges to the Professional Tendencies of 
Our People, extracts of which will be found 
in another column. 

By request, the Principal of Hampton In- 
stitute gave some account of the school. He 
invited J|Uestious from the Association, and 
said th/t, "as far as negro intelligence is 
concerned, we are not troubled bythe'ques- 

uded 'to the : tion of brains as a race question. While there 

Association, the appointment of an annual j is a great deal of dullness as there is in all 
committee to aid the President in the collec- races, there is also a great deal of first-class 
tion of such statistics; to find the number of ; mental capacity Our great 



two kinds or ooubage. 

It is a fine thing to be brave. Rather than 
be called a coward, boys and men will often 
go into great danger. But did you know 
that there are two kinds of courage? Of course 
you would rather have the best. Once there 
were two boys, James and Walter; they were 
walking one day with some of their friends, 

1 by the river, looking at the fishing boats and ' 
nets, and all the sights that interest boys so 
much about the water. Some of the boys a- 

' mused themselves by walking across the bridge 
on the rail. 

] " Come on Walter, " called James. m 
" No " said Walter. "Some of you fellows [ 
will be tumbling in before you know it, and 
you don't know how to swim." 

"Hoi and you do know how, and yet you're 
j afraid," cried James. "Before I'd be such a 
coward." 

As he said this, he felt so fine that he gave 
1 an extra spring to show how brave he was, 
'his foot slipped on a wet spot, and down he 
I went into the deep water with a splash that 
! frightend half a dozen crabs so that they let 
go their hold on the pier, flopped in after him, 
I and scuttled awav as fast as they could go. 

over his head, the boys 
ted, but before the nearest 
netothe rescue, W alter had 
slipped off his jacket and divedoff the bridge 
so quickly that the first 



icmbL . 

f both ! P» rt °. f !" B d 
erdict 



disable, hin- 
i forego that 



James rose, he 
struck out for him and caught him before he 
could sink. 

There would not be much danger for a per- 
son who can swim, in saving another, if it 
were not that the one who does not know how 
to swim, almost always seizes his rescuer so as 
to impede his motions and draw him under 
water. The grasp of a drowning man, it is al- 
most impossible to shake off. This fact makes 
it very likely that there will be two drown- 
1 any one who thus tries 
in at the risk of life. 



ad of i 
anothe 



„., I scholars taught in Virginia schools, colleges ' upon the English language. 
' . • and universities; the number of students from ; President s words last cvei 



J.tiiu 



J Xl ™,; rTl and universities; the number of students from j "esiuent-s "or.ls lasr evening very nme.y. 
claw, without tl- aiiracted here, and the proportion Col. Parker, the very successful primary 

previous condition" ; ot>> y state „„r ^ ^ ^ ,^ ^ ^ o[ „ , , bte „ ?on . 

essential studies Prof Price frankly pointed ducting our Normal class lectures this spring, 
out what he thought a grievous fault in i the \ urged us to sweep away all the higher studies. 
State's present system of educat 
Baid is, "compared not with t 
but with its own ideal, more a 
solid." He said, " We are all t 



part of those duties, 
whence come the inestimable right of the pro- 
tection of the Law. When a man votes for leg- 
laws: when he serves 

rcctly shares in executing the laws. In these 
two ways, " We the People" act individual 
parts in the legislative and executive branch- 
es of our government. 

The duty of a juryman is hard under any 
circumstances; but most citizens make their 
duty harder, by considering matters not per- 
tinent to their duties. All they have to do, 
is to determine a certain set of facts; what 
these facts may be, they cannot help; they 
did not do the deeds, nor arc they respon- 
sible for them, any more than they are re- 
sponsible for the law applicable to the case. 
The attorneys on cither side elicit tho testi- 
mony of the witnesses, and from this testi- 
mony, ami nothing else, must the verdict be 
made. It is not a function of a jury to dis- 
cuss the propriety or impropriety of tho law 



lack of proportion between the puny fi 
tion and the swelling superstructure. in all 
the departments of knowledge I hear the same 
complaints and see the same faults. Every- 
where we are sacrificing the lower to the 
higher. In efforts to remedy this, this Associ- 
ation can render the best service to the State. 
The two elements which form the basis of all 
education, — proficiency in which is itself an 
honest education, deficiency in which is ina- 
bility to achieve any education at all, is life- 
long paralysis of the mental powers, — are, 1st, 
practical and scientific knowledge of the 



.ich he | Let us at any rate teach our students to do 
.stems, ; the elementary work thoroughly. You are 
s than I the teachers of thousands, and your general 
) teach 1 idea seems to be the same. Our work is to 
cholars i make men and women. First-rate material 
scarce everywhere. You can do great good 
sending it here — not to increase our num- 
irs, for we are full and more than full, but 
send us the best material that will justify 



these ndvantn 



l.l be 



eful 



people and the nation. The i 
school has drawn the fire of tin 
because of the rudimentary com 
are not troubled by this 
on which this iquestion will ha' 
cd out by those who want to 
up. There is no difficulty bet' 
uates and the Superintendents, 
body of the people. There is n 
aging work. We notice in 
coming back to us in a year's t 
weight and force, and they 



of tin 



■ grad- 



Walter they 
with a few strug- 
ed a good deal of 
reaching it and 
les's out of water. 



i happily ended 



pr:u::i.::ll 

mother tongue, on h "i"--- - — -■ — . — 
with ease and correctness, and to read it with 
pleasure ; 2d, exact knowledge of elementary _- 

mathematics I grieve more and more, from hold out! Generally, yes. Sopm seed falls 
year to year, at the neglect of the mother on stony soil, but much in good soil, always 
tongue in our schemes of education. In our fruitful." 



honest work. 



e, increased 
loing good, 
. Kemper asks Will they 



Fortunately fo 
were very near the sliori 
gles in which James sw 
water, Walter succeed 
holding his own head ar 
The other boys then i 
bank one after the othe: 
their adventure. 

But which do yon think was the best kind 
of courage, James's or Walter's ? James had 
that unthinking sort of. boldness which many 
have. lie risked his life for nothing, because 
he did not think enough about the danger, 
to fear it. Walter understood all the danger, 
and braved it all to save another's life. ■ 

General Scott, the famous old veteran of the 
Mexican War, was once riding to tho battle 
field with one of his young aides at his side. 

General, were you ever afraid in your life? 
asked the young lieutenant. "Yes, indeed," 
said tho General, "were not you? " "I don't 
know what the feeling is" said the Lieutenant 
with a boastful air. "Well sir," said the old 
tf tho | General, " If you were half as afraid as I am 
now you would run away." 

That is the best kind of courage, you see, 
which keeps a man to his duty even when he is 
afraid. That is moral coarage, and the man 
who has it will not throw his life away foolish- 
ly, to prove himself a hero ; he wilt not be a- 
fraid to be called a coward ; he will be afraid 
of nothing so much as to do wrong. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE RELATION OF COLLEGES TO THE college men almost universally enter it, are 
PB0FESSI0NAL TENDENCIES OF facts patent to clear eyes and ears. The pro- 
fcssional tendencies of the times, and of our 
OTJE PEOPLE. | own people especially, would bo laughable if 




centralization of capital but also against mo- 
nopoly of educational advantages. 
.General enlightenment, and to this end as 



:ing it from those who alone have the power 
lo it. The leaders must show the way ; the 
will not go forward of themselves ; will 



|ucucrai euuguieuuieuL, auu to mis enu as masses win not go lorwaru ol tnemselves ; will 
far zs may be, equal educational opportunities, not drill themselves ; and their providential 
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WORKMAN. 




THE RELATION OF COLLEGES TO THE 
PBOFESSIONAL TENDENCIES OF 

OUK PEOPLE. 
By courtesy of Rev. Frank C. Wood- 
ward of Murfreesboro', N. C, we are able 
to give our readers the following extracts 
from his very eloquent address on the 
above subject before the Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, at Hampton Institute, 
July 10th. While all his address was of 
great interest and beauty, wj have selected 
those parts which have most direct bear- 
ing — the more striking because, of course, 
unstudied — upon the educational necessi- 
ties and tendencies of the colored people 
as well as the white. His broad and lib- 
eral ideas will commend themselves to 
them, and his strong, common sense views 
of the higher general education to be de- 
sired we urge upon their careful attention. 
A young man, knowing the ambitions and 
feelings of young men, and yet lifted far 
enough above them by position and expe- 
rience of life to see better than themselves 
their necessities, he presents these with a 
force and clearness as apparent in reading 
his paper as in listening to its eloquent 
delivery. 

He said : " When I used to write what, 
in the Old Field School, were called com- 
positions, I was given some such abstrac- 
tion as Virtue, Happiness, Contentment, 
as a heading, and allowed to scratch down, 
without regard to correctness of concep- 
tion or consecutiveness of thought, what- 
ever came uppermost as I stirred up my 
brain-shallows for words and ideas. And 
when your President did me the honor of 
asking me'to talk to this learneif body at 
this time, I could have wished most sin- 
cerely that, as in my juvenile days, I 
might be suffered to take some figure-head 
subject and maltreat or desert it, while the 
virtuous mantle of small expectancy an! 
great allowance should be stretched, if 
possible, to cover my wide-spread short- 
comings. But I feel that no man dare 
stand before you who has not something 
to say worth your while to hear, so be- 
cause I feel that the theme I have chosen, 
viz., The Relations of Our Colleges to 
the Professional Tendencies of Our Peo- 
ple, suggests, whether I shall be able to 
set them forth or not, thoughts worthy the 
attention and consideration of Virginia 
educators, I am emboldened to crave your 
patience a short time this evening." 

He regards the college as "the centre 
force in education, that both fixes the 
scope of the lower schools," which lead up 
to it, " and determines the course and 
standard of-the universities" which meet 
the student where the college leaves him, 
while it is the finishing school of many. 
u The interest of those of our people who 
show any care at all for education is fixed 
on the college. They associate the ideas 
' education ' and ' college ' together al- 
ways. The children go to the neighbor- 
hood school to learn history, grammar, 
arithmetic, &c, but to get an 'education' 
they must attend college. 

" But the colleges fall short of doing the 
work they have or should have set them- 
selves. It matters not how well they may 
train a few men, they are certainly below 
their mark, if failing to reach the masses 
of the people, they thus fail to make higher 
education popular and widely useful. * 
* * The popular error about colleges 
is that the3' are looked upon by nenrty all 
classes, both in their design and effect, as 
training schools for those who intend to 
enter the professional life, — to be estab- 
lished and conducted almost solely for 
the benefit of that class who are to brand- 
ish the ferule, handle pill boxes, carry the 
green bag, wear the straight breast coat, 
and drive the editorial quill." 

Mr. Woodward believes that this popu- 
lar idea is fostered by the colleges them- 
selves, which do adapt their course chiefly 
to the training of professional men and 
encourage the student's feeling of distaste 
and contempt for any other career. He 
8ays :— 

"Should you make inquiry now, I think 
you would find that quite two-thirds of the 
young men in any Virginia college are getting 
ready for some sort of professional career — and 
look down with lorty commiseration upon the 
spiritless minority who can suffer their lights 
to be busheled by an agricultural measure, or 
to burn in*the dirty socket of some low me- 
chanical calling. That most of our young 
men prefer the professional life, and that our 



college men almost universally enter it, are 
facts patent to clear eyes and ears. The pro- 
fessional tendencies of the times, and of our 
own people especially, would be laughable if 
not so appalling. Philo-professionalism— if I 
may coin a word, —always a characteristic pro- 
clivity of the better sort of Southerners, is now 
become an epidemic, breaking out among all 
classes. Having been long accustomed to see 
the baud-work done, ulinost solely, by the 
lowest class among us, we have come to look 
upon the accidental association of this class 
with this kind of work as a necessary fact, and 
upoa this assumption have proceeded to fit 
that work upon that class, as we do yokes 
upon oxen and collars upon mules, taking for 
granted, most illogically, the meanness of the 
class from the lowness of the work and the 
lowness of the work from the condition of 
those who do it; so have we gotten a 'distaste 
to manual work and a contempt for those who 
have to engage in it. We like not hard hands, 
soiled garments, blunt fingers, the homely, 
solid look of a spade, a plane, an anvil, and 
not because we think the occupations these 
stand for to be degrading, when we use our 
common sense, but first, because we are phys- 
ically very lazy, and second, because we have 
not yet been able to break from the thrall of 
prejudice which associates these with villan- 
age and slavery and makes them badges of 
the ignorant and the base. We are still ruled 
by the whimsey, that the life of a hard-work- 
ing farmer or mechanic is not compatible with 
intelligence, refinement and with that high- 
sounding, vague, modern aummum-bonum that, 
without defining, we are pleased to name, cul- 
ture; whoever, then, would attain these must 
abstain from those employments that arc held 
to be without their pale: hence, our young 
men, in the struggle for social existence, feel 
driven to withdraw themselves from such work 
and such workers and to, at least, affect some 
one of the learned professions and the college- 
course that fits for these." 

Mr. Woodward sees with regret that 
this same 11 propensity to glorify the pro- 
fessions and dovote the colleges to them " 
is also " driving the boys and young men 
out of the field and workshops where men 
are now most sorely needed." They are 
" growing ashamed of dusty, manly toil — 
and crowding into occupations fancied 
more respectable because in them the 
amount of hard work is reduced to a min- 
imum." Those who are shut out from pro- 
fessional life see no use in going to col- 
lege, and are not far from the truth. 
" Have we not, in our colleges as now 
conducted, if unintentionally, yet really, a 
system of class education that is driving 
from them the very people who most need 
help ? " 

"T^HOSE ARE OUR COLLEGES ? 

"If their aim is simply to drill the leaders 
and let .the rank and file go by, then let us 
know it distinctly, and cease both our talk 
and work in behalf of general higher educa- 
tion. 

"But if,, as I suppose, the colleges are the 
people's schools, open to all, irrespective of 
professional or non-professional preferences, 
intended to give higher education alike to 
lawyers, farmers, ministers and house-build- 
ers, to make all men, regardless of place or of 
calling, sounder thinkeis, more faithful work- 
ers, more intelligent voters, better neighbors, 
more Christ-like christians, then let us find, 
very presently, a remedy for this harmful mis- 
apprehension that now cripples our educa- 
tional plans and shuts, for the people at large, 
the way to the higher intellectual and social 
life. Can educators permit the extension of 
this vulgar error ? Our educational system, 
from infant-school to college, is meant to give 
to the whole people the beat possible chance 
for getting the meutal training and cultivation 
necessary for their social and literary improve- 
ment and success in life: to the people, I say; 
for whatever reputation may he reflected from 
a few big, bright names, no society is better, 
either socially, intellectually or morally, than 
the average of its constituents. In order^to 
make the masses honest and self-helpful we 
are not to train them exponentially, by edu- 
cating a representative here and there, we 
must reach the individual. The body of 
farmers and mechanics is not to be cultivated 
and enlightened by making some, or many, of 
them lawyers, doctors and teachers. And it 
will not help them to enlarge the scope and 
requirements of the course of education before 
they have been brought up to your lower 
course. The higher you put your standard, 
so long as it touches only the professional 
class, the wider you make the breach between 
this and the other classes, and the more diffi- 
cult does it become to get at the people. 
To the degree that the sympathy between the 
professional and laboring classes is weakened, 
a sympathy dependent upon common enlight- 
enment, is there fostered: upon the one side, 
an exclusive aristocracy, and upon the other, 
communism and socialism ; the bloody straw 
that inthe late riots showed us the direction 
of the wind is warning, not only against the 



centralization of capital but also against mo- 
nopoly of educational advantages. 
^General enlightenment, and to this end as 
far as may be, equal educational opportunities, 
is the first need of a people who stand on a 
political level, where the illiterate farm-hand 
is as strong an individual factor of the govern- 
ment as the scholar of world-wide fame. We 
want perfect understanding among our classes 
and common ground to stand on. Special 
schools should exist; but as to general educa- 
tion, whether low-school, high-school or col- 
legiate, it should supply the wants of the body 
of the people and should even be adapted, as 
far as possible, to their state of ignorance, 
prejudice and indifference ; should stoop low 
as welt as tower high, and should stoop first. 
Educational systems to succeed must be adapt- 
ive in their forms, their matter, their methods. 
It is not reasonable to think that the same 
educational methods and standard are suited 
to all times or to all people; we waut some- 
thing that will attract and help our own peo- 
ple, aud we are not to conclude, for instance, 
that the course of a German or French or Eng- 
lish school, because it is to their liking, can 
be at once made available for the same class 
here. What could we do with a Gottengin 
University at Charlottesville, a Johns Hopkins 
at Richmond, or a respectable high school in 
some parts of the Moorfield Valley ? You 
must adapt your educational machinery to the 
needs and capacities of those whom jou would 
instruct. Certainly it should be well organ- 
ized, well administered and up to as high a 
standard as the people can be expected to ap- 
preciate and try to attain; but, in the organi- 
zation and management of popular educational 
institutions, what their course shall embrace 
and require is not, it seems to me, to be arbi- 
trarily determined by scholars, according to 
their advanced ideas of what a college should 
teach, but, before all other things, with refer- 
ence to the intellectual needs and powers of 
their pupils and with a view to their occupa- 
tions and interests, otherwise you will lift 
your college out of the pupils' reach and they 
will turn their backs on it. 

"The faculty of an institution that prom- 
ises to give general training to all classes of 
pupils should consider what sort of people 
they will have to do with and try to help them 
on, — not in the way that makes the people 
conform to preconceptions of what an educa- 
tional course should be, but by making the 
course suitable to the actual needs of the peo- 
ple Not that it should teach mining chiefly, 
if adjacent to a mining district, or become an 
agricultural college, because most of its men 
are young farmers; but should so regulate its 
course and standard as to commend itself at 
once and alike to miners, farmers or any other 
class, as helpful to all. 

"We need a syslem of college-training 
equally adapted to the wants of all who desire 
higher education, no matter what they intend 
to become. It is not the business of the col- 
leges to know what a pupil is going to do with 
his knowledge; but to give him what will 
stand him in stead, wherever he goes and 
whatever he do.;s. We do not want such a 
course that a man has to go through with it 
before he can see the use of it! You may 
build universities, and make their faculties 
outnumber the body of attending students; 
you may found colleges and prop them out of 
people's reach with a high standard; you may 
ignore the masses, who do not, because they 
cannot, fall in with your advanced opinions, 
and despite their low status claim high honor 
for the education work in your state; but, if 
you do not reach the proletarial, do not touch 
the * great unwashed,' do not lift the common- 
alty from the low, dark reaches of life to some- 
thing brighter and better ; do not weld the ex- 
tremes of your heterogeneous society into a 
circle of true neighborship and citizenship, 
your boast is only brag, your vaunted improve- 
ment, a pretence, your claim to culture, a ve- 
neering of the thinnest. Education, to be 
helpful, must be equable; over-education and 
accompanying undcr-education have time and 
again brought defeat to plans for general en- 
lightenment, as an army, whose either victori- 
ous wing pushes on too fast, soon finds that 
the inequality of the advance has turned its 
flank to the foe and forced retreat along the 
whole line. 

"I know that there arc many who claim 
that general education is harmful to the 
masses, that by it men arc made discontented 
with their condition and unfit for those places 
from which the education provides them no 
way of escape ; and, if their'a were the only 
correct definition of what education means, 
we should all have to agree with them; but, 
as opposed to their narrow-eyed view, com- 
mon sense will teach us, not that education is 
dangerous to the people, but mal-education, 
or that which is not suitable to their case. 
The position assumes that to educate people 
is to make them dissatisfied with the lower 
places in life and with hand-work, and I do 
not know but that the present system sustains 
it; but that goes not to prove the correctness 
of the notion, but rather the falseness and in- 
efficiency of the system. It may be said that 
not the system of education or the policy of 
educators is responsible for this state of 
things, but that cannot shift the duty of cor- 



recting it from those who alone have the power 
to do it. The leaders must show the way; the 
masses will not go forward of themselves; will 
not drill themselves; and their providential 
improvement, by what Mr. Micawber would 
call, 'a fortuitous combination of propitious t 
events,' is not to be awaited. In vain Bhall 
you bide till they shall feel their need and de- 
sire a remedy. The earnest teacher shall not 
sit quietly in his professional chair and wait 
for the world to come and be taught, but 
shall, like the Ancient Mariner, button-hole 
the world and make it listen to what he has 
to tell. 

"There is no self-help in ignorance, no 
elasticity in prejudice, no outward-shining 
light from darkened minds, on the better way ; 
but it is the glory of enlightenment that, 
though it be high, it can bend low at need ; 
though its clearer eyes are fixed on the by-and- 
by where it sees all truth converging, it can 
still look out the way for the short-sighted 
world stumbling through the present; though 
its step is the swinging stride of a giant, it 
can time its tread with that of the weak feet 
that shuffle and halt beside it. It must not 
go ahead too fast, it must wait now and then 
for the lame strugglers, it must even turn 
sometimes from its diametric course, humor- 
ing blindness and weakness, to go to its goal 
around a semi-circumference. The .educators 
are foreworkers, they must blaze and clear the 
way and then so lead that the slow-footed 
army may follow. 

"Shall we not have in Virginia that system 
of education that is best suited to the wants 
of Virginians! Whatever the future may have 
for us, at present we are agricultural or noth- 
ing. We need educated professional men and 
educated mechanics too, but more than all, 
educated farmers; this is the class to which 
more than one-half of our college men should 
belong, but I venture that not one-teilth of our 
Virginia college-boys is looking to this life, 
and that not one-third of that number remains 
at college longer than two years. Our colleges 
hardly touch the big body of the people. 
Does not everything depend upon the intelli- 
gence of the dominant class ? The farmers are 
the bulk of our people, are the wealty men of 
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Let this unhealthy philo-professionalism" be 
discouraged by all true people, and a fondness 
I for honest, manly hand-work fostered instead. 
I Let the faculty of any one of our colleges set 
its face against the present professional ten- 
dencies of our young men and bend their in- 
fluence upon popularizing the mechanical and 
agricultural pursuits, and very soon would you 
see a marked change in the life-purposes of 
the boys brought under their teaching; they 
are blamable if they fail of their duty in this 
matter. But, better still, let the parents raise 
their boys and send them to college with the 
avowed purpose of making them educated 
farmers, machinists, architects, cotton-mer- 
chants, tobacco- manufacturers or what not, 
and, if the boy must have a professional title, 
let him be baptized major, judge, professor 
or doctor; it will do him as much good and 
no one will care a whit for how he got it. 

"It seems almost a pity that any of the 
Indo-European, Anglo-Saxon, Americano- Vir- 
ginian Btock should needs be farmers and me- 
chanics; it had been well, could our Virginia 
have been a world's hot-bed for forcing legal, 
medical, ecclesiastical, professional and edito- 
rial seedlings for the supply of the nations; 
that she should have been a land of court- 
houses, churches, school-houses, hospitals and 
sanctums, and evermore the mother of states- 
men, philosophers, judges, editors, professors 
and doctors of divinity; but it is not so, — she 
is a land of barns and farm houses, and the 
mother of farmer-boys. But Bhe has all rea- 
son to be proud of her brown, brawny sons, 
for they have made her first in whatsoever 
things are true and honest and of good report ; 
they have fought her battles both upon the 
fields where fell the leaden trail of war, and 
no less bravely in the peaceful fields where the 
snow-covered fallow crumbles and the golden 
grain rustles musically on the scythe-edge"; J 
we want them now to stand for her honor in 
her own legislative halls. 

"As has already been said, the course of 
study should be adapted, not only in its 
standard, but also in its matter, to the popu- 
lar needs. We need not, perhaps, introduce 
many or any new studies, but by a reorganiza- 
tion in which the comparative importance of 
some studies shall be made less and that of 
others greater, we might, I think, get a new 
collegiate course that would suit our purposes 
and needs better than the present one. In 
the philosophical department, we might have 
less of Metaphysics and more of Natural Sci- 
ences ; in the Mathematical, less of advanced 
pure Mathematics and more of the applied ; 




in the department of philology, less Latin and 
Greek, and more English, Would it not be 
better, while still granting to foreign lan- 
guages, ancient and modem, to metaphysics, 
ind to the higher mathematics all they merit, 
and, in special cases, providing fuUest in»truc- 



Charleston, S. C, who is evidently one 
whose labors ought to be encouraged. 

Mt. Pleasant, Charleston Co., 3. C. I 
June 18(A, 1878. ! 

Mv dear frientU : 



it of attending their prayer-meetings and 
always enjoy and get good from them, they 
are so earnest and Bimple, and always seem to 
get so near the Great Father. Old uncle Jack 
always prays that he "may have strength to tote 
de cross, till he Bwaps it for de crown." An- 
other brother, that they may all "pull together 
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SOUTH KttX WORKMAN. 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



the 

NATIONAL SERIES 

OF 

STAIsTDABD 



This series of fcchool-books, numbering between 
throo ami four hundred volumes, ta known and pop- 
ularly used in every section of the United Statet, and 
by every class of citizens, n-jm-scnttiiLj nil sbadoa of 
political opinion and religious belief. 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and lit. -run;: y, from the primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the Infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "Weat Point Course." 



It la the prldo of the rubllshors that their im- 

title ^ page Is a sort of jitaTaciteo which the educa- 
tional pabllo have learned to reBnect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SEKIES OFWND. 
AltO SCHOOL BOOKS — a title which la now uni- 
versally concedod In Its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any n. 



NATIONAL HEADERS AND ISPELLEES 

BT 

PARKER & WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

BY 

W. CLARK, A. M. 

NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

UONTEITH 4 ilcNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

BT 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL, D. 

BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
FEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMI'LIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
FECK'S OANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as ' 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 




OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 



that city and l'hilad 
The drives in the 
tlonal Mllituiv Home 



H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR, 



ohuxches in the country, t 



i the limits of a 



The climate during thi' vi'nr I* ii.i*urpa*se«. for salubrity, th«> nin-,- of tin- Th.-nnometcr her 
for the past 10 vrars. an I a km fi'mi t!w notes of the M.-i-., .-..). •>!.-.-,- vm.-ry. -hows an averag 
Of 00°, 74°77G°, for Summer; 70°. w«. for Autumn; 4A°. M°, 42°, for Winter; and 48°, 52* 63°, fc 



DlYMI & €Oe S 

CLOTHING 



the Spring months. —Open for guest* all 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 



TALBOTT Sc. SONS, 

Shockqe Machine Works 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine lias done good and not 
evil all the days of its Me— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion. — Boston. Traveller. 



Rich, 
Hanf's of 
A. B. CnOWEU'S PATIMT 
ED TURBINE WATER WHEELS, CORN 
AND WHEAT MILLS, QEARINQ, HULL 
MACHINERY, AC. ALSO, ENGINES, 
BOILERS SAW MILLS, CASTINGS, 
"' ~\ AC 

Sen, I for cheular. ^ftr- 




BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. >I(-Nikll inviu-s ati.'iition of II, e |,ul,lic ^• iiemlly 



TEEMS TOE 1877. 

Harper's Magazine, One Year. 
Harper's Weekly, One Yoar. 
Harper' 8 Bazar, One Year. 



M 00 

. 4 00 
. 4 00 



ZBLL'8 

NCYCLOPEDIA. 

man sent for » eta. Cnm-m « I.J. «W[ 
in.I I,.nll.,rr will pica* a.l,lrc~> tile l'uullsliers. 
T KLWOOD ZKLL. DAVIS A Co., mtladetpMa. 



of 111,- liuu-s PU-n* „ 

selves Uvlies" iiii.l irenll.'iiien s work made t 
illul repairing neatly .loiie. 

N. M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA. 

Every Familv* should have one. 
"Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, §589 Broadway, .-. Y. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(srccasaoB to roasts * bctt.) 
MANUFACTURERS' AMIT, IMPORTER ANI OIALIR IN 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic* 1 Tools, 
BELTINC, PACKINO, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Bratja G-ood«, ribo., ifcc, 
No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 




Wm. C. Dlckaon 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS,. 



In Thirty Volumes. 



Detcriptlvc Catalogue of all A. s. Barnes 4 Co'a 
publications will be sent free to tbo adtlresfl of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teacher? Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contrlbulors the heat professional talent 
the country-affords. Subscription, tl per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATION AL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

»-77, ly 



FREE 



A VALUABLE INVENTION, 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

in workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
WILSON MACHINES sold in the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. <■» The WIL80N 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

wanted ! WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 

>827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; . 

Cor, Stale & Madison Sts„ Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, Cai. 
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UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do 1 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantagea that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR LIEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, . 
THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadwai and Warren Strebt, 

NEW YORK. 
10-75. u- 
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ISSUED MONTHLY. 


would prevail. But there are many na- 
tions and many governments, and each na- 
tion seems to think that its first duty is to 
look out for itself; to develop its resour- 
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are cotton mills, now in running condi- 
tion, sufficient to supply the wants of 
the country, for the next fifty years. So 
the question is asked, Does "protec- 
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outturn fljorfeman, 



B.C. ARMSTRONG,) „... 
H. W. LUDLOW, / 



MK8. M. F. AH.MSTRO.NQ, ) D ,„. 

Mr. W. N. Abmbtkono, £ „ t'Syfr 
Mr. T. T. Bhyce, J Contributor.. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR aj year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 



Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Bxuintu Manager, Hampton, Va. 



PREMIUM. 

For one year's subscription to the 
Southern Workman, we will send to 
any one who shall forward five cents 
for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled 
" Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung 
Ify the Hampton Students," containing 
82 pages of original negro music, with 
words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. , 
Fenner,were sung in the three hundred ' ™l a S omat } c " 19 P">°»°> th »' ™* 
/v>^>w. m-„„„j,„„/ n» /r-.w o<_.„ difference 18 one of expediency in the cd- 



wonld prevail. But there are many na- 
tions and many governments, and each na- 
tion seems to think that its flrst duty is to 
look out for itself; to develop its resour- 
ces of all kinds, and make itself wholly 
independent of all other nations, and its 
own people prosperous even at the expense 
of all countries. The grand Christian 
idea of the brotherhood of nations does 
not appear to be very welcome in the mat- 
ter of national prosperity, and, like some 
other important questions, is cordially ig- 
nored, where temporal matters are in 
hand. 

On the other side the tariff people claim 
that unless there is " protection" by means 
of high duties, there can be no competition 
with foreign articles, and if there can be 
no competition, there can be no manufac- 
tories, and the country must become at 
once simply agricultural, and there will 
be no wealth or prosperity, or diversified 
industries. 

The free traders reply that the increase 
of prices by tariffs, is simply compelling 
the mass of the people to support the few 
who are engaged in manufacturing those 
articles, which can be bought cheaper 
elsewhere. They insist, moreover, that 
all kinds of industries will spring up in a 
and with 



are cotton mills, now in running condi- 
tion, sufficient to supply the wants of 
the country, for the next fifty years. So 
the question is asked, Does " protec- 
tion" protect? It is not our object to 
give any opinion on the subject, but sim- 
ply to put before colored men the points 
at issue. It is possible that the selfish 
interests of the nation may settle these 
questions, before the colored people are 
called upon to take sides. 



SELr- preservation being the first law 
of our nature, it is remarkable how little 
known or cared for are the simplest rales 
of health and life. That one-half the ills 
which flesh is heir to, in the way of fatal 
disease, are absolutely preventable by in- 
telligent care is probably an under-esti- 
mate. If a knowledge of the body and its 
laws, perfectly within the comprehension 
of the unscientific masses, could be gener- , 

ally diffused among them, one-half, at j tuev number "from twelve thousand u< fifteen 
least, of the agony of disease, and the 



valuable service to the colored people. 
We skip his well founded charges against 
the company that got up the expedition, 
and present, in part, his Liberian experi- 
ence. Our readers cannot fail to' be in- 
terested. In spite of infinite folly and 
faults there is progress in Liberia, and 
there is a career there for brainy and mus- 
cular young colored men, who chafe at 
their limitations in America. 

"LAND OF PBOMIBE." 

Liberia lies on the west coast of Africa be- 
tween the 4th and 7th parallels of latitude, and 
the 7th and 12th meridians of longitude. Her 
territory runs along the coast for six hundred 
miles, at a depth varying from forty-five to 
one hundred and fifty miles; the land having 
been generally acquired by purchase from the 
natives. The inhabitants consist of colored im- 
migrants from America and their descendants, 
variously estimated in at number from eight 
thousand to twenty thousand, there being no 
reliable census. From tho best information 
that I could get, I am inclined to think that 



thousand, and that they have aliout held their 



natural way in the course of time, 
out the need of protection. Outside of 
the scholars, and those interested in it as 
a mattter of science, the disputants have 
" axes to grind" quite generally. Those I consistency 
insist on protection who are making, or glorious one 
think they will make money if there 
is a high tariff. And the rest believe in 
free trade, because it is for their interest 
to buy in the cheapest markets, wherever 
they are. While these views are bitterly 



row of bereavement, one-half of the "dark I ^^^^^^^SS^. 
and mysterious providences" which pec- | ken from captured slave,ships and brought 
pie groan over with eyes shut and hands here, uncivilized detachments of various native 
folded, would be token out of the measure ! trib<; s, a number of civilized and semi civilized 
of human woe, quite full enough without | JEST^S^ rio™^ ±™ 
them. 



Liberiaus, and about a dozen -white men, gen- 
, erally traders. The Government is called a 
1 rue, It is not ignorance only that is 1 Republic, and is, in general features, about in 
the trouble, but indifference, and that to ! the form of uur State Governments, there be- 



astonishing extent. It is a curious i 



concerts, throughout the United State, 
given by the Company in 1873-4-5. 
books are sold at fortv cents apiece. 



FBEE TRADE AND TARIFF. 
To the colored men, the questions con- 
cerning "free trag!e'-' and the "tariff" 
must be novel and confusing beyond meas- 
ure. It might naturally be so, by reason 
of his very recent attainment to an estate, 
which enables him, and more than that, 
forces him into active relations with these 
questions. However, if he is startled, per- 
plexed and confused, he is in no worse 
plight than his white neighbor. Remark- 
ably few of the merchants of this country 



pediency in the ed 
cation or development of the nation. The 
free trader believes in a slow, natural 
growth from agriculture up to the most 
complex system of industry, although it 
may take a long time to do so. The pro- 
tectionist believes in taxing the people, in 
order to educate the nation, at once, in 
many industries, and develop many re- 
sources. 

The taxation for the purpose of common 
school education is quite analogous.' It is 
a taxation to provide education for indi- 
viduals who are without capital or means 
of self-culture, and without which, the av- 
erage education would become very low. 
The theory is, that the nation is better 
off, although by this method many are 



president, vice-president, secretary of 

human nature, and not a ™^„JfSS^%^ atto T y BeneraI ' 

„ , n . . '. , comptroller and auditor. These officers com- 

hven the Christian man of pose the Cabinet, like our National one. The 
Republic is divided into four counties— Montser- 
rado, of which Monrovia is the capital; Grand 
Bassa, of which Buchanan is the capital; Si- 
noe, of which Greenville is the capita], *and 
Maryland of which Harper is the capital— each 
having its own local government. The towns 
governed by municipal officers, jusi 



have consdiered it worth their while to I called upon to pay considerable sums for 
take the trouble, or pursue the close study general education - , even after providing 
-- 1 liberally for the education of their own 



necessary, to become fair and intelligent 
judges of these vitally economic questions. 
So long as they make money, so long as 
business can be done by the simple rule of 
three, buy for less and sell for more, they 
will ask themselves ^he question, why 
waste time in anxious study over these 
abstractions? And probably any little 
ventures in the line of abstract study, 
have proved an enervating specific for 
sleep. Tho farmer, while taking in rich 
prices for crops, indulges in the same med- 
itation. But panics and crises come and 
rock the financial world like an earth- 
quake, trade falls off, pinching times come, 
and at the last moment, these merchants 
and farmers begin to ask the reasons for 
the disasters, and are generally content to 
put up with grossly absurd ones. It is pos; 
sible that the utter contradiction of views 
respecting protective tariffs, among men 
of reputed intelligence, may be explained 
in a way that will enable the colored men 
to see the real nature of the conflict Tariffs 
are taxes on imported articles, which 
make the cost of these articles, when they 
reach the consumer, much larger than they 
would be if brought at cost of simple im- 
portation. Iron can be imported from 
Kngland at a cost of twenty dollars per 
ton. The*tariff tax is, however, about ten 
dollars per ton. So the consumer pays 
thirty dollars for it. Under the " free 
trade" sysUm, the iron would be sub- 
ject to no tariff tax, and the consumer 
would pay but twenty dollars per ton. 

The free trader claims the right to buy 
articles for bis own consumption, wherever 
he can get them cheapest, whether in the 
town in which he lives or in any other 
place on the Earth. It certainly seems 
like a sound, simple, and most reasonable 
doctrine, and if the people of the world 
were under one government, this doctrine 



households. There are bitter opponents of 
this protective system for common schools, 
especially in this State. They say, " we 
educate our own children; let other peo- 
ple do the same, but do not make us pay 
for it. In time other people will do as 
we do ; and education will become univer- 
sal. It is unwise to put the nation into 
an educational hot-house and force its 
growth." It must be admitted, that there 
is forcfe, in the argument ; free trade may 
be the soundest doctrine, and if it prevail- 
ed articles would be cheaper. At the 
same time protection may be regarded as 
an education in various industries, which 
finally ends in skilled labor able to com- 
pete with those industries which flourish 
in free trade soil. American stoves and 
glass ware from Pittsburgh are exported to 
Germany. American cloths, and hard- 
ware, and sole leather .are largely sent to 
England. Locomotives are built as 
cheaply here as in Europe. These com- 
mercial triumphs are claimed for the sys- 
tem of protection, and apparently, with 
reason. But the facts concerning the 
matter are not all developed. Vast 
amounts of money have been paid by 
the people for this "protection." Thou- 
sands have been tempted to engage in 
manufacturing when the protection was 
unstable, and ruin has resulted. Legis- 
lation has been demoralized, and business 
made speculative. Trade has been over- 
done, and multitudes taken away from 
real production. There are about four 
hundred and fifty blast furnaces in the 
United States, for iron has been well 
protected. It is said that two hundred 
of these could supply the demand of 
the country in ordinary times. Mil- 
lions of money have been lost, and arm- 
ies of men left idle, in consequence. There 



business teaches his children the ten 
commandments one day in the week and 
breaks the greater part of God's health 
laws himself, six daj-s out of the seven. 
Even the doctor neglects his own advice. 
In the intense pursuit of wealth, or fame, 

or power, men cut short the only life in ' ours are - Monrovia, -which is named after 
which they can enjoy their gains. p cr . : ox President of the United States Monroe? is 
haps there is a hint of our immortality in 

this royal carelessness of the most pre- j coast, is said to greatly surpass it in the amount 
cious treasure we possess. To each of i of business done. Each county cltcts four del- 
us every man is mortal but himself. It is ' egates to the National Legislature, and two 
not, however, the best way of keeping up 5 en * to ?\ e * cept Montscrrado, which elects 
the delusion long. „™>° f n^r^^-lHl^? 5 ^ , or ^S 1 - 1 * 

. _ & . m ture, is, tJicu-i- > ' , i-nmposod of sixteen repre- 

Ignorance, after all, accounts for a great sentatives and nine senators. The yice-Prcs- 
part of the recklessness. Ignorance and ident presides over the Senate,- and? the lower 
its associate superstition, confined to no house elects iti own chairman. Every head of 
one rank or condition in life, are charge- 2 family is th ? Government twenty- 

able with much of the unnecessary mor- ^^1*1 au?^E?b£Sf ol 
tality that prevails in all. One has only j i„ property holders can vote, after taking the 
to look about him with his eyes open to | oath of allegiance. There is no prescribed term 
be convinced of this. Anything that lets I ° f residence before becoming a voter. No 
in the light of reason and common-sense . T'" "' an tf? *«'f *™p«r(jf. and that race is, 
.i ■ - , , r therefore, disCranc:: i-.i , w u^ii is a practical 

upon this ignorance helps, so far, to j 6atire on ' tho s \ ulrage dogma t™l,ich 

"Ring out the shapes of foul disease. the American neero and his Particular friends 

Rins-t „ the thousaauvear, „r peace." I h a vf ever Sen sf especiauj devoted 

An effort to this end has been begun at 
Hampton in the publication of a series of bright bide of Liberia. 

sanitary tracts for the people. The de- j From a11 1 «ra see, I know no reason why 
tails of its motives and plan will be found ! Liberia ihould not, with proper care, become 
in another column. The cordial endorse- 



Id not, 

of the great cotton-producing couutr 
, There is no replanting necessary, except 
ment and encouragement which the pro- | every twelve or fifteen years ; the plant 
ject has received from the American So- bears the first year, 



cial Science Association — whose resolu- 
tions are given with the prospectus — 
shew with what seriousness the most in- 
telligent and scientific thinkers of the 
country regard the need of such work. 



We are pained to learn of the sad 
death of Albert J. Lee, one of our stu- 
dents. He was drowned while bathing 
in the surf, at Atlantic City, N. J. 



We publish below interesting extracts 
from the letters of Mr. A. B. Williams, a 
Virginian, a correspondent of the Charles- 
ton, News and Courier of Charleston, 
S. C., who accompanied the colored emi- 
igrants who, in the early summer, embark- 
ed in the ** Azor" for Liberia. We 
know of no account of that colony so well 
worthy of confidence as that of Mr. Wil- 
liams, whom we believe to be a candid 
and competent observer. In assuming 
the expense of sending him, and in select- 
ing so fair and so able a man the News 
and Courier has made a most liberal con- 
tribution to the cause of African progress, 
and is entitled to the thanks of the friends 
of that race. 

Liberia has, in the words of' her repre- 
sentatives, " received great harm by being 
painted in too high colors." We now have 
the truth about her and it will do her 
more good than harm. The history of the 



enough to defy grass. Nature seema to provide 
everything here. In rambling around my com- 
panion showed me the fever plant, the leaves of 
which made into tea, are almost a sovereign 
cure for fevers; the soap tree, the leaves of 
which when bruised, lather like soap, and are 
almost as etlicacious for cleaning rough surfa- 
ces; the tooth plant, a white leaf, which, as I 
ascertained by experiment, by a little rubbing 
cleans and polishes your teeth beautifully; the 
hemorrhage plant, the leaves of which when 
applied to a wound stanch the flow of blood; 
pepper plants, licorice, gingerand lemon plants, 
a leaf Bmelling and tasting like lemon, and an 
admirable medicinal agent; then the mangrove 
ash makes the strongest sort of lye, and, the 
uses of palm and bread fruit trees everybody 
knows. Caasada is along root, generally about 
two inches thick, which is palatable when pro- 
perly cooked, and is very nutritious. Indigo Is 
abundant. Walking about Clay-Ashland you 
kick up pure silicate from the ground in flakes 
at every step, and I was shown specimens of 
ore, I am told yields eighty-five per centum of 
pure iron. The natives bring pure gold from 
the interior to trade, and we procured a ruby 
pick*ed up from the ground. The Liberians 
claim that there are diamonds also, but precious 
Btones Bee"m very scarce. These I do not give 
as rumors, but as the result of diligent inqui- 
ries among different people, at different times 
and places, and of personal inspection 

KINDHESS TO EMIGRANTS. 

Whatever else may be said of the Monrovians, 
they certainly displayed great kindness to the 
strangers, who were in many instances utterly 
destitute of provisions, sending them cooked 
meals and delicacies for the sick, liberally and- 
continuously. This was no light matter, by the 
proviaiona are fearfully high and hard 
to get. The people in the country do not think 



never B 




B they are obliged to do bo, aa cattle, wives, 
.wikflttles. and iron ba« Berve » u - 



*ttle wives I the nativea-an appreciation of their inferior- the person and house, ventilation, drainage, Ioob tales of the power of th 
I aelf-Batisfac- care of children and invalida, V^^ot "«^\f^ 



t those endowed with 

7 unfortunate that the races 
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less they lire obliged to do »o, u cattle, wives, 
brass kettles, and iron bars serve them just as 
bonds, stocks, and real estate do European or 
American moneyed men, as permanent invest- 
ments, and outward and visible signs of wealth. 
Cassada, the great' staple of the country, sells at 
60c per bushel, a bushel of the roots being 
about equal to a bushel of sweet potatoes; yams 
at the same price. Fresh it meat is almost im- 
possible to get. Even chickens are exceedingly 
scarce, and very small. ones sell at twenty -five 
cents each. Eggs are three cents apiece by the 
dozen. American flour is $14 per barrel 
American pork is $28 per barrel. English 
canned meats and vegetables are fifty cents 
per can. Onions (English) bring twelve cents 
ier pound That is about all the Monrovian 
till of fare, and it is largely procured from 
England. Even in the country they live large- 
Won S 

IM POUTED FOOD. 

ries on the subject, I was 
josed that beets, carrots, 
as, beans, potatoes, &c. 

Id' grow there, but they had never tried. 

Everybody coincided in my expressions of won- 
der and everybody re-echoed the set phrase, 
" Yes it ought to be done, but you see what 
we lack here is enterprise; enterprise, Bir, new 
b'ood and capital would make this country one 
of the greatest in the world. Our resources, 

8 j r » . It seems to me I've heard something 

of that sort down South in Dixie. 



In answer 
told that it 
parsnips 



actly the I 



THE "SARCASM OF FATE, 
bcmoreofthe "Barcasmjof fate,"but 
of affairs exists here now that 
made slave labor necessary in Amer- 
ica- that ia every man is a landholder, an own- 
or and an equal. No lower classes have coma 
in yet to do the manual work. There are no 
servants, and servants are a necessity, excepj in 
an imaginative jackass's Utopia. A few of the 
Spoorer Liberians hire out, but they are as good 
as their hirers, and consequently matters don't 
work smoothly. All such "servants" are ad- 
dressed by " Mr." and " Miss " It sounds fun- 
ny to hear tho master of the house say ■ Misa 
_ t a glass of water, please." When 1 vis- 
ited tlie President .1 heard him ask : " Mr, 
Ross, will you bring in the wine!" This ib, 5f 
course, a great hindrance to the cultivation of 
land on anv extensive scale, especially when 
there are no horses. It cramps fearfully the 
sugar production, where much and cheap la- 
f boi is indispensable at certain times. So, dis- 
' guise it as they will the Liberians have to 

DEPEND ON SLAVE LABOR 

at last, for it > comes to that. They hire from a 
native king a certain number of his superstition- 
bound slaveB for so much rum, so many brass 
kettles, iron bars and guns, and so much calico 
paid to him. The "hands" work well and 



the natives— an appreciation of their inferior- 
ity to civilized people. Perfect self-satisfac- 
tion is the greatest oar to improvement, as it 
is the most unmistakable mark of a fool. Had 
the Liberians a little of the humbleness and 
consciousness of inferiority of the natives, I 
might have more hopes of them. So far, the 
civilized natives have made little progress. 
When they return to their tribes they have to 
doff European clothes, as, if they didn't, the 
medicine man would probably attribute tha 
first misfortune that befell him to his violation 
of the customs of his ancestors, which are more 
honored in the breech cloth than in the observ- 
ance of pantaloons and paper collars, and a 
" settling" dose of poison would remove the 
progressionist. Their knowledge of the read- 
ing and writing of the English language, too, 
is now generally employed in aiding the king 
in some villainy. During their reeidence with 
the Liberians, they usually pick up a knowl- 
edge of commercial values, which makes them 
useful in facilitating the trading operations of 
their tribe. As the numbers of these civilized 
ones increase, however, their influence is 
bound to be felt for good. 

Apropos of the natives, it may be mention- 
ed that the principal tribes hereabouts are 
Mandingoes and Veis, the former noted for 
their. aptness in manufacturing and trading, 
and the latter for having invented (patent not 
yet applied for) an alphabet of their own. 
These natives generally live in thatch villages, 
and subsist mainly on rice and cassada, varied 
by occasional game, or a free lunch compos- 
ed of black anta, caught by sinking a kettle 
in the ground nnd allowing them to tumble in. 
Wheaten bread is a very rare treat, and they 
beg or trade for it eagerly. 

THE " VEl" MEN. 

These Vei men are magnificent specimens of 
manhood, with broad, square shoulders, full 
chests, and well developed limbs, and are 
generally tall and erect. On Sunday they 
seem to clothe themselves in European rai- 
ment, although on week days they usually 
wear the one garment of large cloth, but so 
draped as to produce an effect not unlike that 
of the Roman toga. Their women dress very 
much as the Kroo women do, and are not 
remarkable for virtue. The Veis, however, 
seem immeasurably superior to the Kroos. 
One of their striking characteristics, I am 
told, is honesty, their laws mercilessly and 
severely punishing any breaches of the Eighth 
Commandment. My informant had in his 
employ a little Vei boy whom, he told me. 



are faithful and obedient until the king, 
through caprice or having been paid, and 
wanting them to cut rice, sends orders to them 
to come back Then they leave in a body, 
just, maybe, as the planter needs them most, 
and the Libcrian government is too weak to 
enforce contracts made with its citizens One 
secret of my friend Sharp's bucccss I was told 
is that he makes an excellent quality of rum, 
with which he payB a king for " help," and is 
shrewd enough to keep on good terms with 
the potentate by sending him an extra cask 
now and then. In this way he and a few oth- 
ers manage to secure labor when they want it 
for their fifty, one hundred, and one hundred 
and fifty-acre farms. One of a thousand 
acres, though, it would be difficult to work 
here. There are some comparatively free na- 
tives who hire cheaply, but they are unrelia- 
ble and apt to " knock off" and go at any 
time. You can pick up a few always, enough 
to man your canoe or do odd jobs, and if you 
treat them kindly, they will hire out to you 
again, and do any kind of work. These na- 
tives arc abjectly afraid of the white man, hav- 
ing acquired the idea (probably from the Li- 
berians) that he is not only an habitual cheat, 
but an habitual cutthroat. It requires several 
mODths of acquaintance to get them fairly re- 
conciled to the Caucasian. Then they like 
him above all, and will give him the preference 
in hiring. These natives will take anything.and 
the Liberians (who " fled here from the slave- 
holder's lash") do not scruple to administer 
unto them a thrashing when provoked thereto. 
The-nativc is rarely "sassy," and the most he 
does is to complain in a sort of whine, in his 
broken English. It is a universal custom for 
them to address all whom they consider as 
superiors as " daddy" and " mammy." (This 
information was a great comfort to me, as I 
had been much Bcandalired by being address- 
ed as " daddy" by a fat Kroo boy, within an 
s Hour after my landing.) 



ild trust with untold umounts of small 
change. I think the Veis are making some 
progress toward civilization. They certainly 
have that appearance. The Liberian Govern- 
ment allows these native tribes to have each its 
own magistrate, who fills, in some degree, 
the position of legal governor or govern- 
ment representative among them. They Beem 
generally to behave themselves tolerably well, 
and to be law abiding. 

(Owing to the length of extracts we 
will only publish one-half in this number, 
and reserve remainder for October num- 
ber.) 



the person and house, ventilation, drainage, 
care of children and invalids, preparation of 
food, etc., and, as in the case of their Eng- 
lish forerunners, they are to be sold for a sum 
just sufficient to defray the cost of publication 
and to permit a certain amount of gratuitous 
distribution. They will be issued in a aeries, 
printed at the office of the Normal School 
Press, Hampton, Va., and will be known as 
"Hampton Tracts." 

Editing Committee. 
Mrs. M. F. Armstkoso, New tori City. 
Helen W. Ludlow, Hampton, Va. 
Stephen Smith, M. D., Neu> Yori City. 
S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. 

This Prospectus was sent with the first 
three tracts of the series, to the American 
Social Science Association, convened in 
Cincinnati, May, 1878, and the following 
response was received. 

American Social Science Association, 1 
5 Pemberton Square, Boston, > 
ith, 1878. ) 
Qen. 8. C. Armtlrong, Hampton, Va. — 

My dear Sir : At the general meeting of this 
Association, in Cincinnati, on the 20th ult., I 
submitted to the members present the first 
three numbers of the Hampton Tracts in 
manuscript, and they were referred to the 
Executive Committee for consideration. At 
a meeting of that Committee held in this city 
to^Iay, Prof. Pierce in chair, it was unani- 
mously voted, as follows : 

" Boohed, That the American Social Sci- 
ence Association learns with pleasure of the 
work undertaken at Hampton, in Virginia, 
to spread among the people of Virginia, and 
of the South in general, a knowledge of 
Sanitary Science popularly set forth ; and that 
from an examination of the three Sanitary 
Tracts of the proposed series,— viz. : The 
Health Ijiks of Motes. The Duty oj Teacher; 
and Preventable Diseases, the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association is persuaded that 
the important task, thus undertaken, will be 
well performed. We would therefore com- 
mend these Tracts to all readers, at the North 
as well as at the South, and would recommend 
tbeir wide distribution in the way beat suited 
to promote the circulation of them." 

I take pleasure iaVxommunicating this vote 
to you, and through Jyoa to the other mem- 
bers of the Editing Committee. 
Yours very truly, 

F. B. Sanborn, 
See'y of the American Social Science Association. 
I David A. Wells, President, Norwich, Ct. 
] Gamaliel Bradford, Treasurer, 5 Pember- 
1 ton, Sq., Boston. 

( F. B. Sanborn, Secretary, Concord, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LyNCHBURQ, July, ith, 1878. 



1 DIFFICULTY 



HOUSE SERVANTS 



iB in a great degree obviated by a practice 
now fortunately becoming common. That is 
the binding of native children by their parents 
to serve in Libcrian families until twenty-one 
years of age. Thcrcwere from two to six of 
these youngsters around nearly every house I 
visited, ana very bright, "bandy" and hon- 
est they seem. In return for their services 
they are clothed, fed, taught reading, writ, 
ing, Christianity and her handmaid Civiliza- 
tion. Quite an nttcchment in some instances 
seems to exist between master and servant. 
This shows a long step forward on the part of 



The English National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science has, affiliated 
with it, a Ladies' Sanitary Association, which 
for the past twenty years has been engaged in i 
the publication and distribution of simple san- 
itary tracts and leaflets, intended for use in 
schools and families. These publications are 
strong and condensed statements of the funda- 
mental laws of health, .with illustrations of 
the results of breaking these laws, and prac- 
tical suggestions and advice as to the best and 
easiest way of living in obedience to them. 
While written principally with a view to tho 
requirements of the poorer classes, they may 
be made powerful agents for good ' in any 
household, and are of especial value in all 
charitable work among ignorant and thought- 
less people. The report of the Association for 
the present year indicates a surprising degree 
of success, and demonstrates beyond a doubt, 
that the demand at the present day for such 
literature ia pressing and steady. What is true 
of England in this respect is doubly true of 
the United States, where the habits of our 
people are largely in antagonism with hygienic 
law, and where the ignorance prevailing 
among all but the highest class of our citizens, 
ia affecting the health of the whole nation. 
Indeed, the need here is so great, and so com- 
pletely recognized by all who have studied 
the Bubject in any of its aspects, that the brief- 
est statement of it is probably enough for our 
present purpose. It is believed by the un- 
dersigned that one form of this need can be 
met in no better way than by following in 
the footsteps of the English Association and 
issuing a series of sanitary tracts and leaflets 
which shall supply what is evidently a wide- 
spread demand in this country. These publi- 
cations will provide as simply and in as at- 
tractive a manner as possible, carefully pre- 
pared information upon all points directly 
connected with physical life, as, cleanliness of 



Qenl. S. C. Armstrong — Dear Sir: 

Your articles on superstition among the col- 
ored people, several months ago, interested me 
very much, and I have wished ever aince to 
write you on the aubject, but have been in va- 
rioua ways prevented. 

I am so glad you called attention to this sub- 
ject of "conjuring," for it is an important one 
and needs watching. Ia slavery days, we 
heard little or nothing of it in Virginia, where 
there were comparatively few negroes. My 
husband, who lived in what natives know as 
" Old Virginia," says there was always a great 
deal of superstition among the slaves of this 
section, but it was held in check by tbeir 



Ions tales of the power of those endowed 
supernatural gifts. v . 

I think it is very unfortunate that the 
are thus separated in religion, but trust that 
this, like other prejudices will give way to the 

¥tirit of tolerance fast spreading in our land, 
ha point of difficulty now seoms to be that 
the white people are not willing to admit ne- 
groes to their churches unless they will sit in 
the galleries, and aa this was a custom of sla- 
very, they abhor it like other usages of those 
evil days. As a specimen of negro faith in 
witchcraft, I mention the case of a little color- 
ed boy sent to the penitentiary from Rocking- 
ham County, last month for attempting to poi- 
son the family of his employer. A professed 
conjurer or witch woman was called in by the 
prosecution to induce the child to confess; 
and when the old dame informed the urchin 
that he had better tell her the whole truth, as 
she could find it all out by working signs and 
consulting the stars and it would be bad for 
him if he deceived her, the terrified child told 
her the whole story, which other points in the 
testimony corroborated. He had been driven 
to the crime by the threatB of a woman who 
disliked his employer. I do not think, how- 
ever, that negroes are more superstitious than 
other ignorant people. In Rockingham Coun- 
ty, where there is a great deal of illiteracy 
among the white people the belief in con- 
jurers is astonishing, and is not confined to 
the lowest class. I have known very respect- 
able Germana to employ a " conjure doctor," 
to cure a child of hip-diaease ; and in the trial 
of Mrs. Lawaon, aome montha ago, for the 
murder of her husband, it was proved that the 
woman offered a "witchwoman" fifty dol- 
lars to pnt a " spell " on her husband which 
would kill him. 

In 1 869 or '70, one Dr. Van Anten, came to 
Harrisonburg, Rockingham County, and adver- 
tise to cure all diseases by pronouncing certain 
words over the patient. Crowds of white 
and colored people thronged the Doctor's of- 
fice, and among them a white woman, bent 
double with rheumatism, who had not walked 
for eighteen years. She was carried in a chair 
by her husband and some friends, and, at the 
Professor's orders, every one left the room but 
himself and the patient. A few moments lat- 
er, a loud shriek was heard and the woman 
rushed out of the room passed her astonished 
husband and went with swift steps to her lodg- 
ing-house, several squares distant. The joy of 
the poor man was unbounded, he cheerfully 
paid the Doctor's fees, harnessed his horse, 
and his wife having entered the wagon with- 
out assistance, the happy couple returned to 
their little home, so long the abode of sickness 
and pain. Their joy was short lived, howev- 
er, the woman quickly relapsed and in a day 
or two was the same wretched cripple as be- 
fore she was charmed. The only explanation 
of the singular affair was that she thought the 
man had frightened her into moving. He made 
the room dark, then pronounced tcords over 
her, standing before her, pawing the air and 
making fearful gestures, he suddenly sprang at 
her and bade her Bternly "arise and walk." 
The sequel was sad enough, for the husband, 
broken in spirit bv his life of poverty and care, 
failed entirely under this double shock of joy 
and grief and died within a week. The last 
we heard of the Professor was a rumor of his 
being sent to the penitentiary of some West- 
ern state for forgery. 

Yours very truly, 

Orra Langhorne. 



AGRIOTJLTTJEAL. 

I have had no experience -in subduing 
the wild onion, but there is n6 doubt that 
it can be effecually fought by a common 
Summer-fallow — that is by keeping the 
from growing or appearing above 
subjects, and by the laws which prevented the ground during the season of vegetation. 

No plant can survive if kept from putting 
forth the leaf through July and August. 
Respiration is as essential to plant life as 
to animal and if not permitted to put forth 
leaves, which act as lungs to the plant, it 
must die and decay. Plough or cultivate 
as often as the plant puts forth a germ and 
before it comes to the surface, during two 
growing months, and destruction is sure. 
_F. P. Boot, in Weekly Tribune. 



.bling of negroes in large gatherings, 

cept for religious worship, even that being re- 
stricted. Now there is no check of that kind 
and the belief of the more ignorant colored 
people in "conjuring, witches, &c," iB aston- 
ishing. It is evidently a legacy handed down 
to them from their savage ancestors, and I 
sometimes think Buch ideas are growing with 
them, in spite of their chances for education. 
Among the negroes around us, I never hear of 
natural causes being assigned for the sickness 
and death of colored people, "he was haunt- 
ed," "aomebodydone tricked her," "something 
was done to dat chile," accompanied with a 
mysterious shake of the head is always the an- 
awer when enquiries are made as to maladies. 
They have great faith in conjure doctors, and 
sometimes spiteful people who wish to injure 
another will accuse the person disliked, of be- 
ing a conjurer. I attribute the strength of 
this superstition to their ignorance, and also to 
the exclusion of negroes from the religious ser- 
vices of white people. Most of their preachers 
in this region are nearly as ignorant and super- 
stitious as their flocks, and as the church rep- 
resents all thtoir ideas of public meeting, and 
their whole social system turns upon it, they 
talk freely at their religious gatherings of 
"tricking" and "conjuring" and tell marvel- 



BRINE FOB QUINCE TREES. 

A man had some quince-trees which 
grew well but did not bear fruit Determ- 
ining to get rid of them he poured brine 
from old pork barrels around them. To his 
great surprise, the next season, the branch- 
es were so heavily loaded with fruit, that 
they had to be propped up. A late Re- 
port of the Western New York Ho 
tural Society is our authority for this 




LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES, 
An Old Time Meeting — At Home 
fob the Summeb— Obliged to consult 

HEB CONFESSOR.— " ChBISTIAN CIVILIZA- 
TION" Wanted.— "Peace and Harmo- 



told the worst that I saw). All I can say i 
this. Let us work on with our might and hop 
for better things. •' For if, God be for us wh. 
can be against ua." 

I > 



I remain, youra truly, 



D. 



ones, lam almost afraid to speak of their prog- 
ress ; I have five now reading pretty fairly in the n „ . 
First Reader, who did not know their letters Teacher : 

when I began to teach them. In the familv . ' or ganized my school here In the 

with whom I board, there are two children, a | . c ?]° r ° d ._ M , clhod , ist Church. Feb. 4th, with nine. 



April 1CKA, 1878. 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

An Oid Timx Miktino — At Home 
foe the Suhheb— Obliged to consult 
hek Confessor — " Christian Civiliza- 
tion" Wanted.— "Peace and Harmo- 
ny — Every one attending to his own 
Afyairs. 

The following letter is from an intelli- 
gent and reliable young man, and gives a 
graphic account of an " old time meeting" 
Btill to, be seen in many parts of the 
South, and exhibiting, as the discrimina- 
tion of our correspondent perceived, a 
mixture of good and evil. We give it 
as the writer gave it, not to hold the peo- 
ple up to scorn, even in their wrong doing, 
but both as an interesting picture from 
life and — still more — as an indication of 
the line of work to be followed by those 



told the worst that I saw), 
this. Let us work od with 
for better things, 
can be against us." 

I remain, yours truly, 



All I can say is 
r might and hope 
' For if, God be for us who 



The experience of the young writer of 
the next letter, though it seems to herself 
peculiar, is by no means uncommon. The 
isolation and loneliness felt in the sudden 
transportation from the refining and stim- 
ulating atmosphere of school to a distant 
country home where all such influences 
and all interest in them may be lacking, is 
trying enough, and demands full sympa^ 
thy. Yet the very being thrown upon 
ones own mettle and resources, is a school 
from which our graduates come back to j 
us with new developments of manly and 
womanly character. As for the work they 
who do the people good. It is not to give | can do for their people, there is tact and 



first took them, and some of the little ones do 
get along wonderfully well. Bat the larger 
ifraid to Bpeak of their prog- 



I have five now reading' pretty fairly in the 
Reader, who did not know their letters 
In the family 



teach them, 
with whom I board, there are two children » 
boy of twelve years, and a girl of thirteen years 
I havf told them a great deal about Hampton 
and they are anxious to come, the boy, I think 
might be able to enter the Junior class in about 
but she says 



suit he 



, and she will 



that she will 
it and if he 

would like ever.so.much to d 
try. I am hoping to see him 
almost sure her Confessor will never con 
sent. To-day has been a real, genuine Mai-cl 
day. It lias rained, blown and hailed. Bu 
just at this moment it is perfectly beauti 



the races of the South. 

, Va., April 10fA, 1878. 

Dear Teacher : 

I organized my school here in the 
colored Methodist Church, Feb. 4th, with nine- 
teen pupils. Have enrollec 
are getting on very well. 

Perhaps you would like t 
of teaching little child rel 
enters my school, 1 talk to 
which he is familiar with 
that he kuows about them 
names of the objects whirl, 
cussing on the blackboard, 
children words before 1 teac 
find this method to be 



They 

3 know my method 
J. When a pupil 
him about things 
and draw out all 
, and then print the 
wo have been dis- 
ln this way I teach 
h them letters. 1 
ry good incentive to 



ful. About three-quarters of 
huge black cloud hung 



like 



Lou 



the littlo ones. 1 classify my pupils according to 
I their ability, and tell them that they carl go 
j from a lo w to ajllgher class as they advance In 
, and 



ago a " l " ■ uikiu 

.„?.„.. i their studies. This! 



them " dry tunes," and force them into 
the unnatural calmness of a cooler temper- 
ament — but so to direct their ardors and 
instruct their minds and develop their 
moral strength, that they may show their 
faith by their works, and learn that relig- 
ion means honesty and truth and puritv 
of life. 3 

, Maryland, March \2th, 1878. 

Oen. S. G. Armstrong — Dear Sir : 

, I have been intending to 

write you a letter for some time. When last I 
wrote you, you will remember, I had been in 
these parts but a short time ; yet I had seen 
many things which I did not speak of in that 
letter. Among the many things which I had 
observed is the singular form of worship which 
the colored ptople practice her?. While at 
Hampton last term, I read Livingstone's book 
about Africa. Some of the religiouB customs 
related in that volume have certainly been 
brought over by our forefathers and are in this 
enlightened land found mingled with the true 
religion. • The great belief which our people 
have in conjuration: (or " throwing- for each 
" J they call it) signs, and tl, 



consideration to be used, of course, as veil 
as zeal. The old people cannot be expect- 
ed often to give up their long established 
ideas, and God '*' 

ing to what he has and not according to 
what he has not. But the young people 
and especially the children are their fair 
field. 

, N. C, July Orf, 1878. 



it is just as lovely as if nothing had hap- i * te ambltl ™ among them that would not oth- 
pened. e erwise be awakened At present 1 have seven 

I have not had my health good at all this win- B ra(les or classes. " 
Our house is so full of draughts, and oh I F lrl outstrips all i 
okv vou could lm-"- 

I add 

the day before, 
ly, though 



Ocrasionally a bright boy c 
his or her class. Those left 
Id hardly live, and every day - ""hind will study and try to follow. When 
one gets careless about his lessons 1 tell him 
that 1 will have to put him back, that he doesn't 



smoky you 

' ' a little bit of cold to' what' I had alreadv 

,..f, .... B.lll T .1 j. J . 



Still I do not feel discouraged 
- you can imagine, I have my 



Will accept a man accord- ! ; nomen 'a °< despondency. While there is life 

has and not according to IT "lT-^l d ^?I. m ^ '!,"« V^ercli- 



My dear Miss L. : 

The evei 
I. promised you 1 would 
So I thought I would 
Hampton. I love the r 
that it is always pleasa 
word. I had a very pi 
I get off of the cars t« 
I got there I have abou 



t deal better. 



i ninety-ak girls tag. 
' " thiB" and " that'' 

many others used to 

teachers. 

imply paid if 1 can 
children, that they 
1 am going to try to 
have an idea that her 
and tli 



Dav 



■ but 



Is 

ed to p 



l lion 



I got thei 
they dldn 



way I 



;o before 
ople fail. 



■nd for me e 

A white man wno came within thi 
miles of my father's brought my 

from there, and sent 
I saw J., and gavt 



.-half 



there, and I walked home 
for my trunk the next dav. 



las been up t 

ood-bye, den 
can. 1 

Our correspondent has struck the key- 



) to do 



>rks. 1 d 



He is not willing for 
r to do better 

the school being -very small, 
several classes, 1 combined two 
review; during the recitation 
called to a little boy who sat 
lim what was the matter. He 
! belnnrr to that class. He 
ant to put him back, 1 could 
im for fear that 1 might de- 
. You can see how this plan 
hip much. None at alt about 
1 think that whipping about lessons 



very hard work to 
they don't like. 1 
io that the 



oiner, as tney call it signs, and the returning n " the li t Z " ,i \i " , * , ULK con «P°nuent u-is struck the key- 

It was hellin a lit III chSiboSrtis^ffl/S "'" , c "- v -, My dear teacher, you n,k,d me if all ,. W!int "0 -well-terms, "a 

i . i .. . .. . . . **— . mv brothers and aisle™ < 'I,.! „■;„... i Christian civilization " His r»tv><4 1= in 



long, and twel 

which have shutters of planl 
when shut, little or no air ci 
middle of the floor sits a larg 
very hot fire was kept dur 
The preacher was to have con 
for some reason he disappointed them. 
ahsence, however, did not prevent their having i i" g . 



my brothers and sisters we're Christians and Christian civilization." His report is in- 
ugh "wh;"h; ; 1^,*°"™","" ™\™l , !'.!l. n . ?™ *' mu Cresting, and his hopeful and determined 



itove in which a 
g the meeting, 
that night, but 



to spirit is what is wanted in this work. 

Va., March 23rf, 1878 

rSbl^ Teaser:- 



i "Old time prayer-meeting," as they call it. 
bo, after waiting for some time for their pastor 
to arrive, they commenced the meeting bv sink- 
ing a hymn given out by one called " the lead, 
er of the band." Prayer and short exhortation 
came next. Indeed, the two last parts of the 
opening exercises were well performed by a 
young man. But in the Bcene which followed 

prayer and ndvice, he (though I \ 



1 didn't thiuk that there was a work for 
do. It is true 1 didn't know what to say 
vou asked me, because 1 know how the people , 
hero are. They think there is not nnvtliing to, 
a person to do toward becoming a Christian, 

f 1 say there is, they will B ay 1 got my re- Since 1 la 

i out of the book, so 1 very seldom hold school has been eonsiderabl; 
rontest about it. You may imagine how it tendance; yet 1 
tli a person with no sympathizing friends j m 7 lllbo r any fc 
- -■•ch people. A person who can't tell a ' fts when it was iuu. in answer to 
about how the devil pull- tiou, 1 can tell you that 1 do work 

:h faith in ! d"}" school, but have not as yet taken tl: 



■ 1 lind 



ed th, 



! long r 



diffe 



tli. 



they don't 



vsby. 



day life ; 
le real h 



uay , 

rd* hints, and [ K ooa ' 



ugh 1 might be able to do 



but 1 



somewhat 
ors. One 
the hymn-book 
say " If those i 
tunes we'll take 
the women cea 



thankful to Qod tin 



my 



a disliking to 
teach children 
try to make tl 

children may learn for the lc 

The colored people of this vicinity are getting 
on tolerably well. They seem to be making a 
living and that is about as much as anvbody is 
doing these hard times. There seems to be 
peace and harnionv among both white and col- 
ored. Everybody is busy attending to his own 
affairs. 1 like my situation very much. Give 
my regards to all the teachers and students. 
W rite soon to your pupil and friend. , 



THE OOUBIEK OF THE DESERT. 



elligent) > 
two more hi 
k. I hoard i 



our be 
ling to 



dea 



that the 
" leader of the band" 

and immediately strui 
John Saw." The woi 
the woods and hills ra 
melodies of that nmsir 
a teacher, but yet is wi 
^lime. While this "sh 
* men and women gnthe 
men on one side and tl 
The church by this til 



S teachers 1 
race— and white pc 



i-fourth of the 



i less tha 



•I't 



. light miles of me v 
r been to Hampton, or any other p] 
to Bchool, a great deal, and 1 had just 
well try to turn water into wineaswtrv to ti 
I those old people's minds fro 

n'.'i'n r I lieTe ' Tu0L1 K u moat of 'hem wora ve 
ounuing ant j own homes, they own verv little re 
• known „ r intelligence. Thev often speak of h 
mi -il '» n 'hey think it is to send people off 
'-- the ministry. Thev think 



, 1 will try to do the 



ho 



them just what 1 think 
thing that comes to notice, 
to tell of their moral, iotellec 
idition, 1 will try to do it. 01 
people see differently and have 
ing my opin 



of tin 



• m lit 



they 



ian can preach just as well without kn 
stter as one educated. 
1 could tell you a great deal more but real- 



pie seem to have good idea 
should be, yet they sadly neglect to c 
these ideas in their religious worship; 
pie can have greater zeal than thev, I 
ry 'hard j need what 1 term Christian civilization. 
Sucment prayer-meetings are conducted in a ve 
aw fool- ' way, being accompanied by a kind ol 
to pre- ! Outside of their church they priicti 
things as rlo not become those who | 



Of , 



be followers of our Saviour, 
are exceptional cases, of those 
their daily walks and conversati 



ho 




Our picture this month is frpm--fthe 
New York Christian "Weekly, a copy if a 
spirited and celebrated painting by Gerome, 
a French artist. The camel and his Arab 
rider are thrown into bold relief against the 
yellow sands of the desert which stretch in 
ploy me va8t expanse behind them, under the scorching 
tr "ques- " un ° f Africa. Now, as in the days of Solo- 
the Sun- mon, the camel and swift dromedary are the 
couriers of the desert, and used to carry mes- 
sages and mails across the burning plains 
where horses would bo of no avail for long 
right journeys. 

A modern writer gives the following graphic 
account of the manner of camel riding, which 
is somewhat different from riding horseback. 

"Mounting the camel is not difficult, 
but it has some sweet surprises for the no- 
The peo- j vice - The camel lies upon the ground with 
eir morals all his legs shut under him like a jack-knife, 
irry out 1 You seat yourself in the broad saddle, and 
no peo- I cross your legs in front of the pommel. Be- 
nt they fore you are ready something like a private 
Their | earthquake begins under you. The camel 
y rude ; ra ises his hindquarters suddenly, and throws 
_ ounce. ■ y OU ovcr upon hss neck ; and before you recov- 
er such er from tllat he strightens up his knees and 
e there givcs )ou " J crk over ' lis !lm '' while you 

rive bv . " rc not *' s " certH ' n what has happened, he 
let yoii begins ">"ve nil with that dislocated walk 



us to freeze, don't vou, "said be. I 
looked up. and to my great sal isfiu-tion I found 
that the roof wns full of holes, and I knew that 
hot air rises, so I said no more to the man alxrat 
the window. The "leader" had now become 
too warm it seemed, for while we were at 
prayers he took off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves, exclaiming at the same time "Get 
ready, children, we are going t „ drive oat the 
devil to-night 1" The others, as soon as they 
saw him without his coat, immediately disrobed 
themselves of their. Had I expected to see such 
heathenism carried on, I am sure I would w 
have gone to the meeting. Afte; 

came such a tumult and excltem 

jumping among the men, men holding each ofh. 
er; some of the young girls uttered screams 
which really could have been heard a mile. 
Some tore their clothes off without regard to 
womanly modesty. But what discouraged me 
most was to see among this seething mass some 
of my school. children. After the meeting was 
over, and all on our way home, ashamefnl fight 
came off between two of the leading shouters 
(females), about something which had been said 
during the meeting. 

What shall I say, having seen such degrad- 
ing things with ? jny own eyes, (and 1 hav? not 



1 had been thii 



needed is cultivation. 1 The people 
ly strong and capable of great endur 
generally healthy; whether it is from ■ 
to the laws of hygiene, or the indulge; 



how to spell or to use good grammar. I hope far- behind; they seem to posses the material 
to have along letter from you very soon. hut its cultivation has been sadly neglected. 

Your devoted pupil, Tlle children are quick in most instances, ' 
any of the priuinry branches taught except 
mathematics, and for that they seem to have 
| no talent. In their behalf Twould say that 
A few of our graduates have from : tl ','' y I""'" nnt , 'he opportunity of goingto 
time to time taught in Roman Catholic a 'Teach . r Th"ven!;\e?' 1?° Z?™' 
neighborhoods. While never having any agai^the matrW is here and an tiia' "'"^ 
trouble there, their general impression 
seems to be — entirely nnsuggested by us 
— that the sentiment of that church is in- 
there j different to general education aud unfav- 
orable to any but its own sectarian 
schools . 

, Md., Mar.M. 1878. 

Dear Miss H. : 

glad 1 was to near from you. 
g about you bo much. 1 was 
quite sure that you were very busv, which kept 
you from writing. My school has increased 
since 1 wrote to you last. I have on roll twen- 
ty-eight pupils and not less than twenty-one or 
twenty-two come everv day, unless It is very 
stormy. They are more orderlv than when I 



Tin 



' food i 



pie with none of the luxin 
tially the cause of such prevalent good health- 
there is no doubt but that it adds to it. Only 
in one or two cases (to my knowledge), are they 



r-crowded in their houses. 



Yours, 



To be busy attending to one's own af- 
fairs is one of the best promoters of peace 
and harmony we know of, and this kind of 
peace and harmony ,is growing between 



which sets you into a sea-saw motion, a weav- 
ing backward and forward in the capacious 
saddle. Not having a hinged back fit for 
this movement, you lash the beast with your 
koorbash to make him change his gait. He 
is nothing loth to do it, and at once starts into 
a high trot, which sends you foot into the air 
at every step, bobs you from side to side, 
drives your backbone into your brain, and 
makes castinets of your teeth. When you 
have enough of it you pull, and humbly inquire 
what is the heathen method of riding a drom- 
edory. It is simple enough. Shake the loose 
h.lter rope (he has neither bridle nor bit) 
against his neck as you swing the whip, and 
the animal at once swings into an easy pace; 
that is, a pretty easy pace, like that of a rock- 
king-horse. But everything depends upon 
the camel. — Charla Dudley Warner. " 



Dare to change your mind, confess your 
error, and alter your conduct, when you are 
convinced you are wrong; it is manly, it is 
scriptural. 

One man said to auother, "Which is the 
heavier, a quart of rum or a quart pt water?,' 
" Rum, most assuredly, for I saw a man who 
weighs two hundred pounds staggering under 
a quart of rum, when he could have carr 
gallon of water with ease." 







: 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



BIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS. VI. 

EDUCATION. 

The theory that every citizen has a right to 
demand from the State an education for hia 
children, is firmly established in this country. 
As every right has a correlative duty, what is 
the duty correlative to this right to demand 
an education from the State I Ib it not, that it 
is every citizen's duty to avail himself to the 
utmost, of the advantages he has the right to 
demand ? If this be not the correlative duty 
of the right mentioned, then it is to be found 
in the States admitting to citizenship only 
those who have availed themselves of the 
privileges of education; placed within their 
reach. There is no equity in compelling a 
State to give an education to its future citi- 
zens, unless it can compel these citizens to 
give it the fruits of such education in return. 
In the more densely populated Northern States, 
public sentiment is keenly alive to the dan- 
gers of ignorance, as is seen in the Truant 
Laws, and Factory children's Lows. The ob- 
ject of the first set of laws is, to compel chil- 
dren to attend some school between certain 
hours of the day ; the object of the second is, 
to forbid factories employing continuously 
children of tender years : if they are employed 
at all, it is only permitted, by the parents 
Bhowingthat the children have attended school 
a certain number of months in the year. None 
of these laws completely achieve their object ; 
but their existence shows how keenly the ne- 
cessity of education is felt in thoso States, 
where the steady use of the best faculties of 
man is required to gain a living. No more 
difficult problem confronts legislators than to 
frame a system of public instruction, that will 
put edncotion within the reach of all, and put 
all within the reach of education. 

Education bears the same relation to citi- 
zenship that interest does to capital : an un- 
educated population is like the Talent, in the 
parable, that was'buried in the earth. Edu- 
cation is a mean, not an end ; it is a tool, by 
the use of which, man can produce more with 
the , same amount of exertion, than he can 
without it. An educated man with an object 
in view, approaches it aided by a knowledge 
of the successes and failures of those who 
have approached similar objects before him: 
centuries sit by his side as advisers and 
friends. An uneducated man approaching 
the same object, goes unaided; he has only 
himself to depend upon; his only guide is his 
own narrow experience, a few years at best. 

As I have already stated in these papc 
the prosperty of a State cannot exceed the I 
erage prosperity of its citizens : therefore, what- 
ever increases the prosperity of citizens, in- 
creases the prosperity of a State. All discov- 
eries and improvements in agriculture, manu- | 
future, or commerce, can come within the j 
ken of an educated man ; while an utterly ignor- 
ant man has to make his own discoveries and 1 
improvements. If every man had to invent 
and construct his own steam engines, power 
looms, reaping 



£le that "anybody can teich a primary school,' 
i to make a certain and expensive blunder. 
It is just the same, as if some great iron mas- 
ter should take up the idea that any brawny 
fellow could temper steel. Put such a being 
in a mill, give him iron, heat, water, every- 
thing that is needful, and let him go to work : 
some sort of a product will follow, but the 
likelihood of its being pure steel, is about as 
remote as the discovery of that long-lost nee- 
"le in the fabled hay stack. 

The duty of the State to furnish good pri- 
mary schools, as well as plenty of them, being 
conceded, the next duty of the State is to af- 
ford its youth opportunities to study those 
branches which will most directly benefit 
them; that is, those things of which they 
will have the most need in the the future. 
In different parts of the country different 
branches should receive different degrees 
of attention : for in a country so large as- 
this, the educational needs of men are as 
as different as the sizes of their bodies; 
and how idiotic would any one seem, who, 
if having determined to give every man 
in the nation a coat, should have all the coats 
made of one size and texture. Dr. Frank 0. 
Woodward, in his recent address before the 
Educational Association of Virginia (extracts 
from which appeared in the last number of the 
Workman), has handled this subject in the 
most thorough manner, and left little, if any- 
thing, further to be said. 

In this age of progress, when improvements 
so tread on the heels of improvements, men 
must keep up with the times, or fall hopeless- 



that so much of the taxes as are to be applied 
school purposes, should be kept as a special 
fund; and bucIi fund sacredly devoted to the 
purposes for which it was created. In most 
of our States such a constitutional provision j 
exists, and is obeyed. The school fund of a 
State does differ from other funds; for on its 
proper expenditure depends the equipment of 
' lose, who in a few years will be the workers 
id- tax-payers of the State. It is not exag- 
geration to say. that in the school fund is 
found thiit which nourishes the active princi- 
ple of healthy growth in the State. If expens- 
es have to be cut down, let the school fund be 
the last to which the knife is applied. If it 
were necessary to reduce the expenses of a 
factory run by steam, it would be poor econo- 
my to stop the purchase of fuel. No doubt 
there would be a saving, a considerable sav- 
ing, but when the stock of fuel on hand was 
burned out, revenue would stop— as abruptly 
and absolutely as the expenses for fuel. Sup- 
pose that no child born after this date should 
be permitted to be educated : how long would 
it be before the world would sink into utter 
barbarism, commerce flicker aud die out, ag- 
riculture and manufacture be lost arts, and 
even history itself become a myth ? 

The argument that public schools are luxu- 
ries, and that the State cannot afford luxuries, 
is as hollow as it is heartless. One might as 
well say that an axe is a luxury to the wood- 
man, that merchandize is a luxury to the 
merchant, or that the luxurious part of a sew- 
ing machine is the needle, as to say that pop- 
1 ular education is a luxury, in the sense that 




tti) 
era. 



uld be few 
e. f Cornpf 



„r sewing machines, 
jgh of these lnbor-sav 
ic prosperity, and the 
i the more highly cdu- 
ion, with those of the 
tcs, where ignorance is 
/ill show, how nccc 
a State, is the ed 



Any pr. 



cated States of 
South America 
general ; and a 
ry for the pros| 
tlon of its citizens. 

As before stated, education is a tool, and it i 
is self-evident, that a man with proper tools j 
can do more work than he can with improp- I 
er tools, or with none at all. A man with an | 
axe can split more wood than one with a 
stone, or a shell; and if kindling wood be 
the object of the State, it should supply its 
citizen choppers with axes, and not let them 
worry through their lives, pounding with 
stones, or scraping with shells. 

It being clearly the duty of the State to fur- 
nish its youth with tools, wherewith future 
prosperity can be built ; it follows that great 
care should be taken to furnish proper tools. 
The pickaxe and the shovel would be but poor 
tools in the weaving of cloth, or the sailing of 
ships, excellent as they might be in the sink- 
ing of a mine, or the building of a railroad. 
All tools arc made from some material or oth- 
er- now, out of what materials are forged the 
educational tools, used by men in hewing the 
path of progress ! They consist of a knowl- 
edge of reading, writing, and the relations of 
. quantities. With a knowledge of these three, 
any educational tool can be forged ; without 
then/ none. There is a sound kernel of truth 
in the old story of the school-boy, who, when 
asked what he studied at school, replied, "The 
three R's, readin', ritin', and 'rithmetic." To 
make a sound tool, sound material is required ; 
no amount of varnish will make fine Bteel out 
of poor iron ; and a tool made from the latter 
blunts into hopeless dulness as soon as its 
owner tries to use it. On our primary schools 
then, depend the usefulness of all others ; for 
in them is forged the steel, out of which must 
be made all the tools, with which our youth 
will have to cut the knotty planks of social 
advancement. 

To the quality then, as much as to the quan- 
tity of its primary schools, should the atten- 1 
tion of the State be given: to go on the pnnci- 1 



ly in the rear; to stand still, is simply to be 
drowned in the flood of betterments, which 
r, at least, seem "to know no retiring 
ebb." A system of education which was 
deemed sufficient for the needs of tin: people 
half a century ago, is no more fitted to the 
present age, than a canal boat is to carry " ex- 
press" freight. A glance at the reports of the 
departments of Education in some of the new- 
er States, show clearly how the needs of the 
present are appreciated and met ; and how 
little respect is paid to any theory, simplj be- 

"Educat.onls a loan the State makes to its in theTon"possession of which, he feels>imsclf 
you a tarn on which the lot-rest is ulwayannor indeed. The sumc faith exists in both, 
TaSd and th " principle of which is never reMowever different may be the reasons for the 
pudiatcd. or to use a modern euphemism, I fa 



i by the holders of this argument, 
of reasoning, by which the con- 

je reached, that public schools arc 

luxuries, would make bread and water the lux- 
uries of a Sybaritic banquet. 

It is gratifying to see how almost unani- 
mously public sentiment, in this country, favors 
public schools: the most finished scholars and 
the utterly illiterate have the same faith in their 
necessity. The educated man knows them 
to be means to a wished-for end ; the illiterate 
man imagines, that in them, by some magic 
"conjuring," arc obtained certain powers 



never " readjusted." A good system of edu- 
cation costs no more than a bad one, if re- 
sults be considered. Any system, however, 
must be expensive ; for one cannot enjoy in- 
terest without investing capital, and no small 
capital will yield large interest, unless danger- 
ous risks are taken. If the appropriation of a 
State for school purposes is meagre, and in- 
vested in second-class educational machinery, 
the results will be meagre, unless some mira- 
cle occur, that has never as yet taken place. 
Every State should appropriate the largest 
possible part of its revenue to school purposes : 
such use of its revenue is practically making a 
sinking fund, for the payment of its debts, 
present and prospective. I believe it suscep- 
tible of accurate proof, that those States 
whoso school expenditures, for the last twenty 
years, have formed the largest percentage of 
their whole expenditures, have more material 
prosperity to-day, and better credit in the 
money markets of the world, than those 
States where the school expenditures have 
formed but a small part of their whole expend- 
itures. In our own country, compare Mas- 
sachusetts with South Carolina, Kansas 
with Arkansas, California with Florida, 
and a glance will show how directly pro- 
portionate the relative prosperity of the 
States is to their expenditures for educa- 
tion in the last twenty years. If these com- 
parisons seem narrow or sectional, compare 
the United States with Turkey, or Germany 
with Spain. All the revenues of a State come 
from direct or indirect taxation, and I beUeve 



Mil mat. ta iu uucui. 

The open opponents of public schools are 
few in number, and daily growing less ; they 
belong.tothat "standstill" class, who.content- 
cd with little, if others have less, oppose the 
education of the masses, as the surest and easi- 
est meansof maintaining their presentsuperior- 
ity. They rarely offer any arguments in sup- 
port of their position, but content themselves 
with quoting such words of comfort, as "Ig- 
norance is bliss," " A little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing," etc., etc. Under the old sys- 
tem of slavery, the theory of universal cduca- 
tion was bitterly opposed by the advocates of : 
the system: for they knew full well, that lib- 
erty and learning were fast friends, and that 
the introduction of oue, meant the introduc- 
tion of the other. While on this point a 
few words may be proper, in reply to un ar- 
gument that crops out now and then, in the 
discussion of the labor question and kindred 
subjects. It is to the effect that education 
tends to make people dissatisfied with their 
lot, makes them want something better, and 
that private discontent soon ripenB into pub- 
lic broils. This argument is as full of fal- 
lacies as a seive is full of holes. The keynote 
of progress is dissatisfaction. Suppose every- 
body were satisfied with everything as it is ; 
what possible chance would there be of there 
ever being anything better » Nothing, from 
man down, is perfect In this world ; and so 
long as an appreciation of the absolute hovers in 
man's brain, just so long will he reach toward 
it, and want something a little better than he 
has. Dissatisfaction has led to every known 



improvement: if the world had - been satisfied 
with wagons, railways would never have ex- 
isted ; if post horses had been fleet enough, 
the telegraph would not be in constant use. 
That all men want something, is the motive 
power of human society; when men stop 
wanting, they stop breathing. The intensity 
of men's wants measures the intensity of the 
efforts to supply them ; or, if the expression be 
preferred, it measures the activity of trade. 
Few men wanting little, means a dull mark- 
et ; many men wanting much, means activi- 
ity, industry, exchange, prosperity. 

There is no argument against public schools 
as means of educating the people : the only 
valid objections that can be raised, are objec- 
tions to the manner in which they' are con- 
ducted, or the course of study pursued in 
them. If only a smattering of this be thinly 
spread on a smattering of that, and a youth's 
education be all roof and no foundation, peo- 
ple can justly find fault; but the fault is with 
the style of architecture and not with the use- 
fulness of a house ; fault is not found with 
the boys being educated, but with the way he 
is educated. If a student be given Homer 
and Virgil before he can read Milton and 
Shakespeare, if he attempt conic sections and 
the calculus, before he can extract cube root, 
or compute compound interest,' he is acquir- 
ing something which resembles an education 
I about as much as the pasteboard sword of the 
' harlequin, resembles the cutlass ofi a man-of- 
war's man. Against Buch an education, (if 
education it can be called) strong objections ■ 
can be made : it is like the description of a 
"wild-cat" lailroad, given by a disappointed 
share-holder, who said " It. began nowhere, 
ended nowhere, and ran through a swamp." 
Yet many young persons in the vanity of their 
ignorance, yearn after just such a "wild-cat" 
education; and refuse to believe they will 
only find in it " vanity and vexation of spirit," 
after they have bought and paid for it. The 
panic of 1S73 killed for a time "wild-cat" 
railroads in this country; over confidence 
worked its own cure ; so, too, sooner or later, 
will " wild-cat" education receive a check, 
and seekers after knowledge appreciate, there 
is no royal road to learning. 

No matter how good an education the State 
may oiler, its usefulness will be limited, if the 
! co-operation of parents and guardians be 
wanting. Laying the table and bidding the 
| guests is not all of a banquet: if the guests 
! come not. the feast is a failure, and silence 
sits in the place of mirth. That any child 
' should be entirely shut out from school privi- 
leges is a pity, nay, in this country it is a dis- 
grace ; a disgrace not only to the parents, but 
to the commercial sagacity of the com- 
munity in which it occurs, to work day 
after day with dull tools, and have no 
better excuse than "no time to sharpen 
them,"" certainlj shows a. degree of mental 
obtuscneas, that is fortunately scarce in this 
nineteenth century of ours. That grinding 
poverty exists in some sections, and that every 
.hand has to be busied, that every mouth may 
be fed, is lamentably true : but in every year 
of childhood, there are months that can be 
spent in the public schools, with no appreciable 
effect on the parents present, and with certain 
benefit to the child's future. 

The gains of public education are not one- 
sided, but mutual : public education is neither 
1 charity nor theft, it is a just exchange— the 
State gives that it may receive, and the citi- 
zen receives that he may give. Mutual wants 
arc supplied by mutual efforts and mutuol sat- 
isfactions ensue. 

The Latin word, Education, in sturdier 
Saxon is "leading out." Ignorance is dark- 
ness, learning is light; and the leading of the 
people out of darkness into light, is that duty 
of the State called Public Education. 

T. t. n. 



COMING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. 

It is generally thought that going up is eas- 
ier than coming down. But these look as if 
they were finding the coming down quite dif- 
ficult. You will say that is because it is only 
too easy, ond of course you are right. Moun- 
tian climbing is hard enough, going up or com- 
ing down, but many people like nothing better. 

There is a society of gentlemen in Europe, 
called the Alpine club, formed for the very pur- 
pose of climbing all the, highest mountain, 
they can master. Some climb for sciences 
some for pleasure, and indeed there is pleas- 
I ure in standing on a great mountain top, 

" Whose head in wintry grandeur towers. 

And wliitL-ns wild rternal sleet. 
While Summer, in vale a of Sowers, 
Is Bleeping rosy at his feet' 
After the long ascent, there is a sense of 
triumph over conquered difficulties. The air 
is sparkling, the sunlight falls with dazzling 
splendor on vast snow-fields, peak after peak 
rises around you ; far, far down you look on the 
tops of the pine forests, and catch glimpses of 
green mountain meadows, and the roofs of the 
dairy huts. Clouds drift along below you, 
but overhead the sky lifts its unapproachable 
arch as far away as ever, while the solemn 
Sabbath stillness of the mountain top awes 
your spirit into silence and worship. 

Looking from a distance up to snowy sum- 
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mita that seem to float soft as summer clouds 
in the sky, one cannot make the dangers of 
the ascent seem real, the wild gorges, and 
Trashing torrents, and dangerous precipices. 

In Switzerland, the strongest mountaineers 
make it their business to guide travellers up the 
mountain. I think our little picture must be 
designed to represent a sad accident which 
happened some years ago to a party of such 
guides and travellers who climbed one of the 
loftiest and most difficult mountains in Swit- 
zerland, the Matterhorn, fourteen thousand 
feet high. 

With them was a young man not so much 
accustomed to climbing as the rest, whom 
they were persuaded to take with them 
to gratify his ambition. They went up safely 
and were quite proud of their feat which very 
few had ever accomplished. On their descent, 
the guides tied all together with a strong rope 
passing from the waist of one to another, as is 
often done for safety, so that if one should 
slip and fall, the rest might all together hold 
him up. On the edge of an icy precipice that 
descended in one sheer, awful wall, four,thou- 
sand feet, the young man's feet slipped, and 
falling against the foremost guide he knocked 
him with himself over the brink. The rest of 
the party braced themselves back with their 
" alpine stocks" for one moment of straining 
nerve and muscle— then, terrible to tell, a sud- 
den lightening of their load threw them back. 

Tn the snow and told the awful fate of four 
their companions. The rope had a weak 

nit had parted with the strain, and down, 
a the awful abyss the unfortunate men 
plunged like lead, dragging two more with 
them ; the rest, horror stricken, clung tremb- 
ling to the ledge, on which they were for hours, 
even the bravest of the guides too much unnerv- 
ed to go back or forward. At last the advancing 
sun warned them of the absolute necessity 



could bemad*; and that no paper can be used 
to represent them, unless it can be converted 
on demand into these precious metals. Money 
could be made of anything, if civilization 
would agree on that particular thing; but civ- 
ilization has agreed on gold and silver, 
and it is idle to speculate on what it might 
have agreed upon, if it had not agreed on 
these two metals. By the unvarying laws of 
trade this question has been settled in the Su- 
preme court of commerce, and the legislation 
of no one nation can reverse the decision. Pa- 
per by itself is not, cannot be, money : it 
can be a promise to pay ?noney, but it is no 
more money than any promise iB its per- 
formance. The Continental Congress, and 
the late Confederate States issued thou- 
sands of pounds weight of paper, and call- 
ed it money ; but calling it so, did not 
make it so, any more than calling a pic- 
ture a man would make it human. What 
are called Greenbacks are not money ; they 
are bills of credit; they represent the plight- 
ed faith of the Government ; they are promises 
to pay money, but are not money any more than 
eggs are chickens. Greenbacks are debts of 
the Government, and the only way these debts 
can be paid, is by taxing the people. When 
demagogues cry for "more greenbacks" they 
cry for more taxes; and as taxes for the moat 
part are finally paid by labor, it needs no pi 
found wisdom to see how staunch friends 
the working men, are those people who i 
cue that the best way to pay debts is to 
double or treble them. 

Let us now look at money 
are of value. This word value is abuut 
the best abused word in the English 
guaRc; accurately defined it is the " 
tion of mutual purchase established bet 
two things by their exchange." If, foi 
stance, I sell a day's work for a barrel of po 



of making an effort to get down before night , tatoes, the value of my day's work is a barrel 
should overtake them on that dreadful brink, of potatoes ; and the value of the potatoes is 
and bracing their shuddering nerves as best a day's work on my piirt. Value then, is a re- 

*""" substance: you cannot weigh 



they crept past the ledge, and j lation 



down their dangerous road till they reached 
Bhelter and safety without further accident. 
The bodies of the unfortunate men were recov- 
ered and interred in the hamlet at the foot of 
the mountain, where a little memorial church 
has been erected by their English friends. 



BY T. T BBYCE. 

There is no commodity so much used, and 
so little understood as money. Ignorance of 
the nature and functions of money is not con- 
fined to any section or class, indeed tbedeep- 
est ignorance is often found in the highest 
places, as the debates and acts of the last Con- 
gress of the United States abundantly prove. 
The country fairly teems with wild theories 
about money, and the national craze, if I may 
use the expression, is directly traceable to the 
fact, that this generation has only used and 
known promises to pay money, instead of 
money itself: the financial heresies, which 
are rife among us, are diseases growing out of 
the tainted atmosphere of inflation, through 
which we have passed, and are still passing. 

The only difficulty in the way of every- 
body's clearly understanding what money is, 
is that it has a two-fold nature; and people 
are apt to confound the nature of money 
as a medium of exchange, and of money aa a 
measure of value. Real money combines in it- 
self these two properties, and nothing but 
real money does. 

Let us first consider money 



i had a jackknife, 
wanted~a bushel of wheat, and could find a 
man with a bushel of wheat who wanted a jack 
knife, the two could exchange their commodi- 
ties without the use of money. But suppose the 
man with the jackknife could not find any- 
body with a bushel of wheat, who wanted 
a jackknife ; then he would be forced to adopt 
Bome opher way to obtain the bushel of wheat. 
Just here, comes in the use of money. The 
man with the jackkife must find somebody 
who wants the jackknife, and who can offer, 
in exchange for it, something, which the man 
with the jackknife knows the man with the 
wheat will take in exchange for it. This 
something is called money. It is evident 
this something we call money, must be made 
of some lasting material, or it would wear 
out in the constant passing from hand to 
hand. Again it must be of some substance so 
rare, that its bulk will not be 
instance, iron dollars would n< 
purposes of active trade. Thirdly, it must I: 
something that all civilized men desire, and 
for which they are willing to exchange other 
things they may possess. Fourthly, it must 
be of such material as can be readily and ac- 
curately divided and sub-divided for the con- 
venience of commerce: for e.vamplc, the pur- 
chase of our daily necessities would be almost 
impossible, if we had no other denomination 
of money than dollars. There are other requi- 
sites for the material, out of which money 
must be made; but these four are the leading 
ones. The experience of centuries has con- 
vinced civilization that gold and silver are 
the only materials out of which real money 



the grocer's scales, or say it is white, 

black, or copper colored; neither can you 
say it is a foot high nor a yard long. 

The only appreciation of value that is 
possible, is our ability to compare two 
things with a third, or to measure one thing 
by another of the same sort. If I know 
that I can buy a coat that I want, for 
five dollars, and can sell a barrel of flour 
that I have, for five dollars, it is evident my 
barrel of flour will buy me a coat. If I sell 
my flour to Mr. Jones lor five dollars, and 
then give the five dollars to Mr. Smith for a 
coat, I have simply exchanged my fiour for 
the coat. In one sense the money was a 
tool I used to save myself time and trouble; 
it was an instrument quite as much aa the cart 
on which I brought the flour to market. In 
another sense, the five dollars were a measure 
of values, for with it wore measured both the 
flour and the coat. It would make no differ- 
ence to me, if I received one dollar or a hun- 
dred dollars instead of five, for the flour, if 
the coat could be got for a dollar, or for not 
less than a hundred. The usefulness of mon- 
ey is not in its name, nor its quantity, but in 
its purchasing power. The best dollar is the 
dollar that will buy most in the greatest num- 
bers of places. 

As all other commodities arc measured by 
money, and as all men are willing to take 
money in exchange for what they nave, it is 
natural that money should be desired by all 
men. Although this desire is universal among 
civilized men, the majority of people do not 
of I appreciate the fact, that they do not desire 
money for itself but as a means of procuring 
whatever else they desire. One cannot eat mon- 
ey, drink money, wear money, nor use it as 
building material, yet these and all other phys- 
ical wants can be gratified, if one has money 
to offer in exchange for their gratification. 
Only misers want money for money's sake, and 
as their name indicates, they are miserable 
beings. Money is a mean, not an end— men 
desire it, not for what it is, but for what it 
can get. 

When we speak of measuring everything, 



that it contains some arbitrary unit 
re so many times, as a foot, a pint, a 
pound, a dollar. In every measurement the 
unit of measure must be of the same nature as 
the thing to be measured: for example, we 
do not measure length with a unit of capaci- 
ty, nor capacity with a unit of weight ; we do 
not say it is so many bushels from Washing- 
ldy; for I ton to Richmond, but so many miles; we do 
the | not say that a horse weighs so many feet, nor 
that a man is so many pounds high. That 
with which we measure length must have 
length, that with which we measure capacity 
must have capacity, and in like manner, that 
with which we measure values, must have 
value. While the unit of measure of value 
must have value, it must be remembered that 
value itself is a relation, and therefore its unit 
of measure must be relative, not absolute. By 
themselves, neither gold, nor silver, nor pa- 
per have any value, it is only when they can 
be and are compared with other things, that 
the relation we call value springs into being. 
If a man were alone in a boat in the middle of 
the ocean, with nothing on board but a thou- 



sand pieces of gold, the gold then and there 
would have no value. But let some other 
men come alongside, with water, food, and 
means of safety, then the gold would have 
value, for it could be exchanged for some- 
thing. 

All absolute units of measure, as of length, 
capacity, time, weight, etc., must be constant— 
that is, they must always be the same. But 
as values are relations, their unit of measure 
cannot be absolutely unvarying; therefore, 
that thing has been selected by the commer- 
cial world, which compared with other things, 
varies least; and that thing is a grain of pure 
gold. 

The necessity of steadiness in a standard or 
unit of measure is self-evident: what sort of 
estimates could a fanner make if a ton should 
mean 1500 lbs. to-day, and 2240 lbs. to-mor- 
row ? Herein lies the danger of having any- 
thing but gold as the standard of values. 
Compared with gold, silver has varied in a 
single year as much as eighteen cents per 
ounce, and what has happened before, may 
happen again. Still this question need not 
be considered at present, for in a few years 
silver will be our only standard, for the poor- 
er currency always drives out the better. No 
man would pay his debts in gold, if he could 
legally discharge them with rags of other 
rubbish. To show the necessity of having 
for money, that which, compared with other 
things, is steady, let us carry a little further 
the illustration of the man who Bold a barrel 
of flour and bought a coat. Let ub sup 
he sold hiB flour and received five bits of 
coin, each marked one dollar, which he put 
in his pocket, concluding not to buy a coat at 
that time. A year after, however, he wants 
to buy a coat, and going to the tailor asks the 
price, and is told, seven dollars. He natural- 
ly inquires why the price has been raised two 
dollars, and is told that there are so many of 
these dollars now, that it takes more of them 
to buy anything than it did. The tailor has to 
pay more for his cloth, more for his labor, 
and more for everything he has to buy, so h« 
must ask more for everything he has to sell. 
This man would appreciate how dangerous it 
was, to have a measure of values so liable to 
change. If he had sold his flour for gold, the 
gold piece would have still bought the coat, 
or if he had kept his flour, he could have ex- 
changed it for the coat ; but instead, he had 
exchanged his Hour for a commodity that had 
no fixed value in the commercial world, and 
had to suffer the consequences. 

The stamp on a piece of money is only a cer- 
tificate that it contained, when coined, so 
many grains of pure gold or silver; it adds 
but little to the exchangeable power of th 
coin, and its main use, is that people handling 
it can te"H at a glance, exactly its denomination. 
If a man sells a watch for a ten dollar gold 
piece, he does not exchange the watch for the 
eagle on the coin, but for the exchangeable 
power that is vested in the bullion, on which 
the eagle is stamped. If the United States 
should make a coin, containing only 11.61 
grains of gold, and stamp it a dollar, it would 
not be the gold dollar we now have; neither 
could it be exchanged for more than half as 
much as could a standard dollar containing 
23.22 grains. Calling a pint a peck, or t 
peck a pint, does not make them so. If Con 
greas should conclude to stamp all gold dol 
lara, "one cent," it would not affect theii 
buying power. The name of a coin has hard 
ly more to do with the coin itself, than f 
man's Christian name has with his manhood. 
Money in old times was counted by weight 
entirely, a practice still continued in the Bank 
of England. The fineness of the work on 
coins is to make counterfeiting more difficult; 
but when they are to be melted, to make jew- 
elry, plate, or other coins, the fineness of the 
work goes for absolutely nothing, and it ia 
only the bullion that counts. 

The amount of actual money in the world 
is an extremely small fraction of one per cent, 
of the exchanges that yearly take place be- 
tween individuals and nations. The practi- 
cal use of money in commerce is to balance 
accounts. If a planter receive from his factor 
one thousand dollars worth of provisions and 
sends one thousand dollars worth of cotton in 
return, there has been an exchange of com- 
modities, each one of which could have 
been exchanged for one thousand dollars, 
but which, in point of fact, have been ex- 
changed for each other without the interven- 
tion of a dollar. If the planter should send 
eleven hundred dollars worth of cotton, it 
would require one hundred dollars, or some 
other commodity worth one hundred dollars 
to balance the account. This law applies to 
nations as well as to individuals. 

Money being so important a thing, as to 
be the adjuster of commercial differences, 
and the measure of value of all other things, 
it follows that the best is none too good, 
and any man is a fool, who says that "so 
and so" is good enough money for him. A 
very dangerous theory is now afloat in this 
country, that the Government can stamp 
bits of paper, call them dollars, and give 
them to the people in exchange for their la- 
bor or the products of their labor. If a man 
gives anything of use he is entitled to re- 



ceive something of use in return; the re- 
verse of this doctrine is unromantically' called 
theft. Plain as thia matter is, viz., that honest 
labor should be paid in honest money, thou- 
sands of unthinking people, of the very 
class that will suffer most, are clamor--' 
oua for a condition of affairs, under which 
they will be paid in poor money instead 
of good. A man who does a day's or 
a month's work is entitled to be paid 
in money that is good to-day, to-morrow, and 
everyday; good in the place he earned it, 
and good in any other place where he 
may wish to exchange it. By good money r 
I mean money, that compared with all other 
things, will vary leas^ in the course of a life- 
time, and which has a definite purchasing 
power in the great markets of the "world. To 
declare that labor or anything else should be 
paid for, by a thing which, compared with a 
gold dollar, may to-day be worth 80c, to-mor- 
row 75c., and next year 35c, is to declare in 
favor of the grandest kind of grand larceny. 
During the war there was a kind of hair oil, 
the wrappers of which resembled greenbacks. 
Unscrupulous persons gave these wrappers to 
the ignorant freedmen in exchange for chick- 
ene, eggs, Bervicea, etc., paying what seemed 
enormous prices. The poor freedman, when 
he tried to exchange one of these dollars (?) 
for something he wanted, discovered how he 
had been swindled. The inflationists to-day 
want the people to vote to take "wrapping 
paper" for money. 

All languages have two different words to 
express the idea of exchange. In English we 
say we buy and we sell: but in reality we 
mean, that we exchange. No man can buy 
unless somebody else sella, and vice versa. If 
a man buy a loaf of bread with a dime, the ba- 
ker buyB a dime with a loaf of bread. If dimea 
become relatively more abundant than loavea 
of bread, the baker will ask more dimea for 
his bread; in other words, bread will be ; 
higher. If bread become relatively more * 
abundant than dimes, the baker will get fewer 
dimes for his bread; in other words, bread S 
will be lower. / 

It is not concerning the quantity, but the 
quality of the currency, that our people need 
worry. If we were on a gold basis, and more 
money were needed for our commerce, more 
money would come; for money is merchan- 
dise and is governed by the same laws of sup- 
ply and demand. If flour be twenty dollars a 
barrel in London, and ten dollars in New 
York, flour will go from New York to London 
until the equilibrium be restored. If nioney.be 
worth 7 per cent, here, and 2 per cent, in Eng- 
land, on equal security, money will come from 
England to America, as surely as unrestrained 
watar will run down hill. We read a great 
deal about the duty of the government to make 
money plenty. How can the government 
make money plenty ? If the government coins 
a dollar, somebody has to earn the dollar be- 
fore it gets into circulation. If it prints a 
promise to pay a dollar, somebody has to be 
taxed to redeem that promise. In either case, 
the coin, or the promise, has to be earned ; the 
government cannot give money without an 
equivalent any more than it can give food, 
clothing, ahelter, or gold watches. If citi- 
zens could get paper dollars from the govern- 
ment for nothing, they certainly would not 
give each other everything in exchange for 
them. Who will pay for anything they can 
get for nothing 1 

It ia boldly asserted by the Inflationists that 
the government should issue what they call 
National Money, that is bits of paper stamp- 
ed eo many dollars, and declare it legal ten- 
der; then, they argue, this money would per- 
force become the currency of the country. To 
this scheme there are two insuperable objec- 
tions: first, the Constitution forbids any ex- 
post facto legislation, so this National Money 
could not be used to pay debts contracted be- 
fore its creation. Second, the government 
cannot make people trade, and no man of 
sense would exchange valuable things for val- 
uelesa things: in other words, they would not 
sell for this sort of money ; and whatever of 
it got in circulation would be what was paid 
to the poor and ignorant, who either could 
not help themselves, or who had not learned by 
experience what „a dollar was. Suppose a 
man were paid one thousand of these dollars 
for a day's work, and that these thousand dol- 
would not buy an ounce of bread, would that 
be prosperity ? Yet it is the kind of prosper- 
ity urged on the workingmen by the Inflation- 
ist leaders. Honest labor should be paid in 
honest dollars; and the dollars of sophis- 
try reserved for the Bophists who claim to 
be satisfied with them. 



MOBNUfG PEAYUE. 

We thank thee, Lord, who. through the night, 

Hast kept us till the morning light. 

Lord we would now most humbly pray 

For grace and mercy through thia day. 

Keep us, O Lord, from every sin; 

From every evil thought within: 

Under thy care our dear ones take, 

And hear ourprayers, for Jesus' sake. Amen. 
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LIBYA. 

The earliest historical discriptL- , 
by modern students of Africa or Libya, la prob- 
ably that of Herodotus the Greek, and from 
the'mass of proof which he offers us as to the 
success of the first attempts to overpass the 
dangerous defences with which Nature has 
Burrounded this wild land, we choose the fol- 
lowing account of the first circumnavigation 
of the African peninsula. It is the opening 
scene in the drama of a people's life and in its 
brief boldness is a fitting introduction to the 
history that follows it. 

Between the years 010 and 504 B. C, says 
Herodotus, Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt 



clusters of rosy bindweed and yellow labur- 
num and brilliant parroquets swing saucily on 
bending branches. From rocky, buttressed 
heights fresh, springing water falls into deep, 
green valleys where herded sheep and oxen 
give promise of feasts which shall blot out the 
memory of the long desert fast, while gradu- 
ally the wandering native tribes of the Sahara 
are left behind, and the permanently settled 
country of the true negro is reached, the 
promised land of these conquest-seeking Ro- 

m Here we can fancy them halting impatient- 
ly, before the walls of some ancient city, 
whose palaces and temples of sun-dried brick, 
rise in vivid contrast, from groves of palm 



Herodotus, Pharaoh Necho, King 01 Egypt rise in vivid contrast, irom groves ui pauu 
(Kings 2d chap. 23d,) despatched vessels, an a mimosa. Richly cultivated gardens and 
manned by Phoenicians, with instruction to well-tilled fields show the expectant Romans 
sail round Africa, through the Straits of Gib- j that t h e stories of kingly possessions to wbiclr 
raltar into the Mediterranean Sea, and thus re- they have listened with eager earn are no mere 



turn to Egypt. In their heavily manned, awk- 
ward vessels, without compass or pilot, ignor- 
ant alike of sea and shore, they worked slow- 
ly down through the Southern ocean, and 
when the autumn came landed on tho strange, 
savage coast to sow the ground and wait for 
the harvest, which was to give them food for 
the year of difficult discovery before them. 
By the deep channelled mouth of some broad 
river, or under the shadow of some great 
mountain range, they cast anchor, and gave 
into the keeping of tho rich, virgin earth the 
precious seed, which the Southern sun soon 
ripened. The unknown barbarians upon whose 
dominion they encamped were friends or foes „, „ ^,„„ e 
as might be, the luxuriant tropic mantle of fruit J falling silk, 
and blossom and harvest, covered wholesome t 3 it to be war or peace betweeen these two 
fertility or fatal malarial poison and the life and con f ron ting powers! A word, a look may 
death of these brave wanderers hung always [ turn the scale, and so it is that sometimes the 
n that balance. But none the less did they . invaders are received with hospitable wel- 
.-ei .l,,,;,. mailing c ome and sometimes with savage cruelty. 

? «L I The treasures which they came to seek, they 



mat uie stunr-o o. — - 

they have listened with eager ears are no 

traveller's .tales, but that in truth, these dis- 
tant provinces offer to their conquerors, 
wealth, wondrous and inexhaustible, wealth, 
too, which does not lack defenders, for in 
openings among the acacia trees is drawn up 
in battle order, an army whose thousands of 
muscular, not unskilled soldiers are no mean 
enemies for the Roman cohorts, broken and 
disorganized as these are by their long, v~" 



_ or and n»val review and Inijpectton by the Queen 
ot England, took place on the 13th of August. The fleet 
Isted of twenty-six Teasels 



the 13th of August, 
easels carrying 219 
aggregating &,M1 



6,691 officers and 
73,350 horse-power 
Eutl Hoedkl, who attempted to assassin; 



Germany, last May, was beheaded at 

linst. Fifty persons Includ* — 

officers, witnessed the elocution, which is 
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Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

AT 

INCORPORATED IN 1870, 
9. C. AaKsTnoso. J. F. B. MAasHAU. 

Principal; Treantr* 



A dispatch from Havre says tnat BK-wnn v.'iiis- 
tiana ot Bpain is worse No hope is entertained or her 



A dispatch from Havre lays that 
ana of F — '- 
recovery. 

Capt. Gam.. Martinez Campos, of Cuba, has issued 
a circular directing the governors of provinces to allow, 
in all parts of tho island, meetings of persons for electo- 
ral purposes, with liberty of speech, but prohibiting 
attacks upon the Integrity of tho nation, and to allow 
newspapers ample liberty for discussion on all subjects. 
Paris is now entertaining five " real live " American 
■'— and they enjoy the new and wonderful sights 



Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 



DOMESTIC. 



UUKjruaui£c,i ivo oitm. — . - "j o, i — 

ous march. The native troops, mounted up- 
on beautiful Mandara horses are clothed from 
throat to knee in iron chain mail, with hel- 
mets for themselves, and heavy, protecting 
head gear for their horses, while their gener- 
al is distinguishing^ draped in bright, soft- 



cling to their first purpose, and their 
accomplished, tarried not at all for tempt _ 
gain or pleasure, but held to their appoinf 
course till in the third year they passed 
through the pillars of Hercules and reached 
once more their Egyptian homes. 

Other and still other expeditions followed 
upon this 'one, and increasing were the at- 
tempts of Romans, Greeks nnd Curt Im-in 
ians to plant themselves upon the Northern 
African const, until in the year 323 B. C, a 
Grecian colony was established in Egypt, anil 
then opened that eunrmous trade with India, 
which a few years ago led to the successful 
enterprize of the Suez Canal. From thi- 



ck) not win without a struggle, for the sultans 
ancMhe people of these rich kingdoms are 
keen in trade and terrible in war, and their 
civilization though certainly not that of th 
Romans has still a grandeur of its own whic 
is at this time at its climax. 

So there are cities to be sacked 
overcome, shrewd merchants to' 
with, potentates to be persuaded 
vantage is not always with tl 



As many as 848,618 packages of stamped envel- 
opes and postal cnnLs. valued at SI- 1. 1 17, Mo . 1, w,-re 
forwarded for the Government without A,B <"'":- 
Istration. and ot all these, only two small pare,-.* of lit- 
tle value were lost. Not a penny was lost out of tho 
mmense sums carried for the U. 9. Treasury Dept. 

Notwithstanding the horrible warnings constantly re- 
tiled In tho daily papers in regard t~ '»"' 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of thoBe under 10 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

P The institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

Annual scholarships, of seventy dollars, to 
\ provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
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countries this year 
THAT most dreadful of all diseases, yeUow fever, Is 

.-1:1 rued:.- .it ,1 fettfful I'lltO ill Setlle of t ! IO Si HI I I . oil! 

..report from New Orleans on fad inst.. stated 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 
Ighe and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Xormal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the mm of. dollars, payable, 

<t-c., dtc. 

.For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 



though at last even their imperial greed is sat 
fied and the long caravan of camels and slaves 
— strikes once more the northward route across 
•ad of direct intercourse be- : the dreaded desert. The spoils which they 



ed.i mining but am people, 

I or 40 ore well, while two weess 
i than 1.500 inhabitants in the pla 



i the half-civilized tribes of Northe 
Africa anil their more luxurious and culti- 
vated neighbors on the other side of the 
Mediterranean. Roman Emperors had their 
studs of African elephants, their pet mon- 
keys from Algeria, their birds of brilliant plu- 
mage from desert oases, while their feasts were 
i~\.~a „.;*!, i,l„wine ironical fruits, and 



enriched with glowing tropical fruits, 
the fierce battles in their blood-stamed 
pbithcaters were fought by majestic lions and 
beautiful, cruel panthers, brought for the peo- 
ple's pleasure from fur African jungles. 

At this time, too, communication was ob- 
tained with the interior provinces through the 
Carthasiriiam, a people who used armies of 
clcphaSts in time of war. and dealt largely 
gold ivory, and slaves, a form of trade which 
could only have been kept up by constant in- 
tercourse with Central Africa. Soon, howerer, 
the victorious Romans overran this attractive 



bear with them of rough gold ore and heavy 
ivory tusks are destined for the palaces of Ro- 
man magnates, and the black captives whose 
wistful backward glances rest for the last time 
on the gorgeous distances of their tropic home 
are to become the toys and victims of corrupt 
Latin luxury. 

Strange mast have been the intercourse be- 
tween these old Romans and Africans, strang- 
er still is the after history of both, and the 
shadow of its mystery, its crime, reaches even 
down to us, free children of a free country. 
To-day this all-conquering nation, these 
- merciless, magnificent Roman masters are on- 
f I ly vivid visions, more dead than death, while 
the people whom they enslaved are rooted as 
tirmlv in their native soil, as though no fierce 
intruder had ever broken their barbaric slum- 
ber—and the ch'ildren of their blood have 
planted themselves afresh upon a mighty, 



Eighty deaths have occurred. 
■ gram from Canto 
suave the terrible pan.. ... 

ess.ary to state that four lays uoi the pine. 
I, I" i luhabilans where to, lay ICS cannot lie U 
ace eighteen cases mo, here Out old resident, «.j ...... , 

« is Impossible for fever to spread i.wmg to eery cue 
having left the city ,-xoo,„ tics- considered ,,»wie 

proof. The street, ,1 I' re deserted at e, -hi o does last 

night- u"t a human being was to he seen about the pi""" 



TO FARMERS 
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PRACTICE ECONOMY. 
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Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJTCIJXG. 



Washburn &. Moen Man'f g Co. T 
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largely In the majority, are acting well In heartily co-op- 
erating with the whites. A meeting has been called by 
the ereiuiuen! cob, red Ule.l for tile ourpos- of orgaol/ing 

to assist the whites in relieving distrcBs..and guarding 
properly wind oh, in the panic of last ; k but un- 
guarded. Among the most efficient on the police 'orce 

n °Loue^v!llib T iSy.. is free from the ^ 




A BTEEL Thorn Hedga No ota^Feaelaf t 
cheap or pat up 
;; , aorinka, : 
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, nor warpa Uosffljc*^ by jSw^ 



. Never rait*. I 
— e- Uruuftoud bj 
■rind, or flood. A complete barrUr to the 
SrvTly ioek. impose by »«" or bM_ TWO 
THOUSAND TONS SOLD AND PUT OP 
DURLNO THE LAST YEAR. For sale at tbm 
leading hardware stores, with StretcharS^AW 
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the victorious Etonians overran tins attractive planted tnemseivcs anas ape ,.T B ,; ■''■T 
rarth-iL'ininn territory and became tho virtual continent, with whose national life they have 
rulers of North Africa, when, as their custom \ 80 intergrown that the whole world shook 
was they sought new worlds to conquer in when a few years ago their fate hung trem- 
thc 'boundless solitude of mountain and desert b i ing in the balance. The mystery is not for 
which to the south of them tempted their lus- ■ u8 to read, bnt surely every step that we take 
« ,, ride to fresh endeavor. ■ It is more than M we retrace the faint imperfect records of 
nn liable that these Imnds of Roman warriors , Africa's long sleep, Bhows us that deeper than 
m-rred their way through the sandy heart of ttU our theories, than all our philosophic ex- 
ilic Great Desert to Timbuctoo, Lake Tsad pianation lies God's eternal purpose As we 
and the rivcr'Niger, thus establishing the line g0 on from century to century and find how 

,__ac_ i.,.,..-o„n .he Mediterranean coast ec. 



The Potter luveatigatlng Committee 
Ing. No new developemnts, and no 
Dennis Kkakney. the great agitator. 



still 



antl ttie ii'vi fc, i " a , 

of traffic between the Mediterranean coast 
provinces west of Rarca and the fertile dis- 
tricts of the Upper anil lower Niger, which 
has been maintained to the present day. 

Bare as arc these outlines of Africa's earli- 
est civilization, they frame for the imagina- 
tion a picture of weird magnificence. Across 
the bare Saharan sands sweep Roman legions, 
eagle-crowned, mail-clad, triumphant. Be- 
fore them fly the unknown denizens of this 
Btrange, " changeless wilderness, - by day 
bright tropic birds wheel above their helmeted 
heads, or shriek shrill warnings at these 
white-faced men who boldly break at noon- 
day upon the stillness of some deep-shaded 
oasis. By night, the mighty roar of lion and 
leopard, the hateful hyena-howl, the swift, 
distant galloping of zebras and wild asses 
drive the patient, unburdened camels nearer 
their human allies, and arouse from dreams of 
Coliseum shows, many aweary Roman legion- 
ary Now and again, as the train moves slowly 
onward the pitiless sun burns some soldier, 
weaker than the rest, into fever and madness, 
and he drops on the scorching earth to die 
alone, for the many dare not tarry for the one, 
and death becomes as cruelly familiar in Lib- 
yan desert as on Punic battle-fields. 

But at last the day comes when stunted 
shrubs and prickly grasses change into great 
branching cotton-wood trees and stately 
palms when grateful fruits tempt juicily on 
every hand, when golden oranges, greyplums, 
and cooling limes hang half hidden by 



continuously this great country with its im- 
mense extent of seacoast and enormous inter- 
nal riches, has defied intrusion, the convic- 
tion is inevitable that Africa's silent resist- 
ance to tho finer influences of civilization, 
is full of meaning. She has not been kept 
in the rear of the world'B' progress without a 
reason, and in our contemplation of external 
forces which have, more or less, affected her, 
this thought may help us to a more willing 
sacrifice of prejudice, a more patient accep- 
tance of bitter truths. 

With the downfall of Roman power, end- 
ed historically, Africa's connection with 
ancient Europe, and from that time she re- 
mained under Arabic influence, until in the 
10th Century her story passes into tho hands 
of modern European explorers, a brave com- 
pany, to whom all honor is due. 
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DESNts KEARNEY, inogiesi a^ivao-i, is s. M . 
path. Having organize. I a working. 1:1:1 s 

Chinese party ... California, whi -h was pari lully -■ — 

ful In the- late cam; aign, be felt it lus duty to come East 

nod drag tic- b.boi mg met ward to victory, koaruev 

spose in several Kaolcru cities, deuei: ncing tie- adm n 
istrat Icliouucing ca, d absl s and olllce heldon de- 
nouncing cvorv l.odv and cabin.: iimni tae laboring-men 
to ■■ pool their Issues," proceed with the fire-brand and 
torch if necessary, and strike terror to the hearts of all 
who had opposed them and those who hail m 
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Hut the workingmen of the East 
recoguicc in. leader in Kearney and I 
West, a wiser and sadder, if not a better 

Tus bill allowing women to vote 
New Hampshire has become a law 

Marquis ot Lome is to succi 

Qovernor-Ueneral of Canada. 

Thb Chinese Embassy have a 
quarters in Washington. 

A AS* a week in your own town. B uutlk free. So 
Sbbrtsk. Reader, if you want a business at which 
S* VWpersons of either sol can make great pay all tho 
Ume they work, write for particulars to H. Hau-itt x 
Co. . Portland. Maine. , 

U- can make money faster at work for us, than at 
anything else. Capital not required; we will start 
m Si" a day at home made by the Industrious. 
Men, women, boys and girls wanted everyw here 
o work for us. Now is the time. Costly outnt and 
terms free. Address, Tan. & Co., Augusta, Maine. 



BtaoUvs. Send for Ulvutrated Fampalel 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put up. 

Cost of various styles of Fence. 

Nnrrow Slat Picket Fence $0.25 per rod. 

Wide " " " 5.88 " " 

Common Stone Wall 3.00 " " 

" Four-Hoard Fence 2.00 " 

» Split-Rail " .... 3.00 " " 

Virginia " " 1-50 <" " 

t Hidden Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84" " 
■i ii i. " 3 " .66 " " ' 
" 2 " .48 " " 

Posts can be put in etjery ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of the 



tier man. i vi.uo p... • — , — 

school meetings in | cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

AND DEALERS IN 

Agricultural Implements, Hardware, &c- 

HAMPTON, Va 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

FOREIGN 

SoSSSSon 3&S ntw Eerrttory by force of arms. 

TB« IntemaUonal Monetary Congress ojpenedlt. first 
aeialonatPartson the 10th of August. M. Leon Bay 
watrtec^priildent. After secretaries were appoint- 
eU aid. f.w words of welcome "^re sp?ken by the 
president, Mr. Reuben Tenton, of New York brteny 
JS-plataid the object of th. conference; which Is to es- 




PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS! 

The New Tori Enamel Paint will not only beautify your buildings, 
but preserve them. 

It to made of Pure Lead Zino and Linseed Oil, and is prepared ready 
for use. a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards— two ooats. 

whit^eK 

Best of references given. ^Addres.^ ^ ^ > 

178 PRINCE ST., Jfew York. 
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This aeries of school-books, > numbering between 



three and four hundred 



la known and pop- 



ularly used in every section of the United State* \ and 
by every class of citizen*, repi 
' — "trie 



irall shades of 
political opinion and religious belief. 
The series Is complete, covering every variety and 



grade of science and literature, from the primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and dimcult"West rolntCourse." 

The series is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many, maintains its own standard of 
merit, and assists, in Its place, to round the perfect 

It Is the pride of the Publishers that their Im- 
print appears in not a Blngie poor, or even indiffer- 
ent text-book. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-page in a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated thii NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS — a title which is now uni- 
versally conceded in its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publications whatsoever. Thaseries Includes 
the following well-knowr. and universally popular 



NATIONAL HEADERS AND ISPELLERS 

PARKER <t WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

W. CLARK, A. if. 


NATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

UONTBITB 4 McNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

BT 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. , 

BARNES' BRIEF U. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' 8CHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH *.MART1N'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODT'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'B NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIB' PHYSIOLOGY Bud LAWS ol HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WOBMAN'B GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC. 



TEtE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



In Thirty Volumes. 



DacHptlvi Catalogue otnU A. S. Barnes * Co's 
publications wUl bo sent frco to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teaeheri Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors tho best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, (1 per annum. 

A. S. BARMS & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

•111 and 118 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New 'Orleans. 

1-77, ly 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 



aOTSIi, 
H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 
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This Hotel. thorouKbly imlli and < le K antl: 

sHipV', 1 , 1 !' "b. '! Vm "I V.rTiSMHMV^'i.'.'in^i'.V,, 1 ('ompil.v'r'on',' n"u "y, '" k ""'J"'' 1 d *"jy ' b Y 
ladclphiu lo Uultimor, , ;ni,l [l.-nrr l,y i!,e >pl.'ii<lii I >(. ;ii]i.-r.s of the OUt'liiry Line.™ 
,l„™! ul \^^^, v,, * ""' v !,:' , : , »> «r. •I'-ltelilinl. Mm- h„i„i>i..i. N,,,,r„l „i„| Agricultural School, the Na- 
tional Mllltui\ iliiiio-. Nh,ioii;l1 < I'lin iriT. ;unl thr Inw;, ill 11 : 1 1 . i j , ( , [ , — , ,.o;;il]iliiir one Of tho Oldest 
churches in the country, ore all within the limits of an eiL-y i , , i , i v ... or „ull. 

to.*, 1 " ollmoto .luring the year i. iinMiri.aasetl for salubrity the raw «f the thermometer here 
for the j)a»t 10 years, us talo n from the notes of tin- Meioorolr ■ 
of 60°, 74°, 7G°, for Summer; 70°, 5ti°, fl°. for Autumn " 
the Spring months. —Open for guests all the year. 



Meleoroloeieal t)h-er\ atoi y. -hows an average 
; 15°, U°, (jo, for Winter: and 48°, 52°, 63°, for 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine lias done good anil not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this couutry. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion.-^ogton Traveller. 



TEEMS FOE 1877. 

Harper's Magazine, One Year $4 00 

Harper's Weekly, One Year 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year 4 00 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Shockde Machine Works, 

Richmond, Va., 
Manf's of 
». B. CROWEU'S PATINT 1MP80V- 

id rumim warm wheeis, cork 

AND WHEAT Ml. IS, QIAfllHQ, Ml'.L 
MACHIMERT, *C. AIS0, [KOIKES, 
BOILERS S>W MILLS, CASTIHOS, 
S AC. 

al for Circular, If. 




BOOTS AND SHOES! 



. M.'NlEL 



vfullj - 



blic generally 
of Boo la and 



Boat City- 

which 1 will sella! and 
st-lv.-s Ijuiies- iintl K ,. n \ Irn.-n'ri work made to order. 



aado worli, 

nw coat. All other goods In 
than ever, in consideration 
Pleane Rive nie a call and see for your- 

s' ao.l Rentleinen" - 

itti.l rfj.,iinii^- n.'iiih- tlone. 

N. M'NIELL, HAMPTON, VA 



ZELL'S 

NC7CL0PEDIA. 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Oall at 
Office, 689 Broadway, .\. Y. 




uuuK of unlvcrau) knowledge in tho Uiiiirua«o. 
Now in course of publication. SPECIMEN with 
map fie nt for 20 eta. Cun valient who wish terum 
and territory will plea.se address the Publishers. 
T. KLWOUU ZKLL, DAVIS & Co., Philadelphia. 

JAMES M. BUTT, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FORBES <t DCTT. } 

MANUFACTURERS' AGENT, IMPORTER AND DEALER III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 

BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Srasu Goodsl, t*o,, cfeo.. 

So. 5 Market Souare, Norfolk Va. 
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Thcotlortck A. Wllliau 



V7m. C. Dlokson 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

eQStMtSStOHt'MERCHAMTS, 



! 4 i Roanoko Square. Norfolk, Va. 



A VALUABLE INVENTION. 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 



FREE 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

In workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. . IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
WILSON MACHINES sold in the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. -The WILSON 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

wanted. [WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 

> 827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.;. 
Cor. State & Madison Sn„ Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, CaT. 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE, ^ 



UNITED STATES. 




The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. ' 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. ; 
THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Bboadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Strebt, 
NEW YORK. 

10.75, ly 
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HAMPTON. VA., OCTOBER, 1878. 



NO. 10. 



outturn IJorlimM, 

ISSUED MONTHLY. 



8. C. ARMSTRONG, 1 Bdil0T ,. 
H. W. LUDLOW, i aa "° 

Mns. M. F. ARM6TKOKO, 1 R!gu lar 
Mil. W. -V. AkmstkosoV Cmlribllt()r ,. 
Mit. T. T. Bkvce, ) 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



AGENTS WANTED. 

Liberal Terms offered. 

Bpecimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent By checks, Post-offlcefrdore, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Burineu Manager, Hampton, 7a. 



in all $200,000.00) are nowhere else offered, "V™' 

charge to the government of $161 apiece 
for one vcar, to educate fifty Indian youth 
from the plains, half boys and half girls, 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
years. 

We agree to give, then, as fully as the 
time of their stay will allow, a knowledge 
of the English language, training in the de- 
cencies of life, and a manual labor drill 
that shall qualify them to earn their liv- 
ing a nd be an example to, and an influence 
upon, their people. 

This work will be at no discount of our 
efforts for the colored people, who 



To nrovide mechanical instruction for shall have to stage it mostly, which is simply 
__. , T . - ' - - j — ... - — .-i- wrenching. 

The pictures were a capital help. Of them 

all Mrs. A and the children attracted 

most. I was right about E-talndle-uh to help. 
I would have save*, a day and caught the 
lively element with him. 

There was a little half-breed Ree girl I 
wanted badly. May get her; she is only 
eight, but is noted and loved by every one; 
bright and cleanly. She would make her 
own wav, if once east. Some friend would rise 
up to pay her way, if the Government would 



ties are excellent 
meagre. 

Mr. George H. Corliss of Providence, 
R. I., has generously offered to place in 
our work-shop a new and improved sixty 
horse power Corliss engine, without ex- 
pense to the institution. This magnificent 
and valuable gift is in process of construc- 
tion, and will soon be waiting for its work. 
We hope to build in the coming spring. 

It is for the friends of industrial educa- 
tion to say whether the shop shall be put 
It will give peculiar emphasis and 
of the Hampton 



If not successful below, will find a way to 
let you know promptly, but you can build on 
a certainty, for I can curry the Rees by storm 
on my return, and get all from them. Have 
to lui'-teii for this mail. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. H. Pkatt. 



strength to that ph_— 
re work which has most commended it to 
!„ >.,ii* n./mW. The thinking people; and will open the door 
th.s year, coming in full numbers l £ j thc £ u cat | on of ma ny a poor and de- „ lne mlaulB „„ u ^ 
number of teachers is increased ca " I ^ rvin „ ull , whose capital in life is a town, and cities have 

dents, of whom about thirty have for years | not accord.ne t« 
occupied a rough and open attic not 
tended for such use 



of our 



und 



On the IStta of Scptcimb = 
broken for a new building to be called 
the " Indian Cottage," thirty-live by n.ne- 
tv-flve feet, three stories in height, to be 
' ude bricks, and to be d 



but according to their spirit ol hard work, 

as b-ou"ht out by mil labor system, (ilve i file more energetic and progressive the 
' work-shop, and we will send men TCuile population, the more the blacks 
™„,„^«,.il nn.l confined to menial du- 



THE NEfJRU IN THE NORTH, 

In the Middle and New England States, 
„.any towns and cities have a colored 
quarter, or a fringe of negro population, 
hich does not, as a rule, command the 
>spect of the whites, though many indi- 
iduals and families of the race are held 
- high esteem. 
The more energetic and progressive the 



ut of it. 



afte 



em repressed and confined to menial du- 
, i I ties vet to tilts, as to all general state- 
the ground broken I ^ ^ arc exception , 8 Thc con ,pe- 

S C oMt,and in the ! «>f the 



PREMIUM 

For one year's subscription to ... 
Sobers Workman, we will send to I bu.lt of home 
any one who shall forward fi 
for postage,, a neat pamphlet enl 
« Cabin and%>. 

by th V Bampton Stuaents," j ^n'of" the room 

82 'T S dllZ? \ colored young men. by paying $200.8X1 each, have just assumed | ^//oTwaitos. "TUeyare pushed out 

words in dialect. , T p T en new rooms in \ irgmia Hall, tor the t , cosf ()f tlirce rooms . competition for higher places by their 

F eZ-Xp p The following is just received ^~fe^SSTX"S 

• toots are sold at fortM cents apiece 



, Me tv-flve feet, three stones in lieig.it, 1.0 oe for , h( , , mlian Cottage, in la.u. ... jue t-- f Qe irreprc33ible 1 

ni t0 built of bomeWde bricks, and to be di- , nee(i aD(1 lhe rfghtness of it, and in the ' c 'jodiccs 

cents 1 vided, by solid walls, into three separate fri( , m]9 of the r3c( , s Providentially p aced g" ^ ^ ^ 

TTS^MeTenlilled compartments with as many entrances. , un<Jer our care , a lady in Boston, Mass., ; ^ ^ 

llLrZig a sSa% to provide fifty students' rooms, am. to sent a contribution of $2,000.00 to aid in £ ^? ^ a ±. , 

Student" " containing 1 cost, finished and fur.usl.ed, *10,000 at c ving ut these plans. whicll are 

on btudents, contmmny rooms to be occupied by Three other friends in the same state, 



gainst color, 

rbalance the 

whatever they are, of free and 
school privileges and of civil, 

. . c... . , ... B Pla»s- , . I ri „i,ts whicii are freely accorded. Col- 

:1 °y . Three other friends m the same state , . ^ hxtie hoot . 

by paying $200.6" each, have just assumed o^J ^ o.^ ^ ^ 



The 1 furnished, will cost $2,000.00. >■ 

The cost of the sixty rooms, ready to 
use, will be $12,000.00 which the Ham. 
I ton School is to provide, and which, wheu 
With this number the supplement of 1 done, will be done, once lor all, ...id be de- Dear General :- 
" . ,„ , 1 1 .ml i. »,„. f.,r Mil so Ion* as mtiUil, to • . 1 



Stamj.no Rock Aoescv, Da., 1 
Sept. 21, 1878. | 



otcd, so far and' so'long as' needed, to " . The S 

the cause of Christian education for the f^^i ' 
Negro and Indian races. | r j leave in the morning for Chey 

The average cost of each completed and miWti< to ^ made in three days b> 
furnished room (twenty-five will be double) Bear, a Blackfeet Sioux Chief, in 

will be $200.00. ^i:tam'nT,i!^dl 

The government should, and doubtless No bo ' ats an d 

ber 2Cth", over eighty students, inciuuing wU1 in lhe f utU re, assume, as it already ' t ^ ansportiUion wort h having. 
Indians, have been employed at the msti- j has for tho . com ing year, the current ex- j l shal i have a novel rid 
tution, not being able to find work else- pen3es f this work, if successful. I than if with « 



the Southern Workman is resumed, and is 
to be continued till next July. 

The Hampton Institute opened Septem 
b er 20th, with good prospects. During 
the vacation, from June 18th to Septem 
ber 2Cth', over eighty students, including 



tution, not being — 
where and being unable to go to their d 
tant homes. . J 

Pour hundred thousand bricks have 
been made on the premises, half of them 
bv students, of which nearly 200,000 
will be used in building — 

On the knitting-mac 
pairs of mittens have been mad 
15th of June. 

The boarding department has been in 
charge of Mrs. Davis of Danville, Va a 
very worthy colored woman of remarkable 
executive ability and force of character ; 
and the routine office business has been 
conducted by Mr. James C. Kobbins, 
Principal's Clerk, assisted by Mr. Frank 
Banks, both graduates. All have done 
admirably. • 

We invite attention to Mr. Robbins 



penses of this work, if successful 

EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS NEEDED ! 

Will the friends of education and of the 



bUUL, mey ov. — 

Northern colleges where students are will- 
ing to give negro youth a fair field. There 
arc colored lawyers of excclleut standing 
ill come, boys und in some of the large cities, 
-fine specimens, \ The race is represented in many kinds 
„ I of business and in art, and a goodly 
,r Cbevennc, 1..0 mlmber have acqu ired wealth. We be- 
is spring 1 lieve that the backwardness of the negro 
,ge fare). ■ population, in the North, is due, about 
«■ not go ! ba if to their peculiar difficulties, and 
no other j aDol ' lt b . llf t0 l]le [ T i ac k of wise and per- 
safer one ! distant energy. A sensible and talent- 
«™.™ t " "7,V„"Tnr,ier men 1 ed young colored man is pretty sure to 

than <""*™?*gSZ»* find friends and to make his way; he ap- 

R. H. Pbatt. I pea . s t0 the sympathies of a large class 

1 m ore quickly than would a white boy in 

, • , , p.„,. in Pratt similar circumstances. The average white 
Many besides the friends of Captain Pratt 1 » 



, . has a better cTiance tor parental or family 

,ich nearly 200.000 e tUc cost of tbe9e room s, I will be interested m t ^°»™^ c l, ^ 1 1 aid, the average black, a better chance 

" g c'htnes ^"o ^ dozen and thus supply sixty-seven Indians of . ^ ' ^™ ^dTmake ...ore | for 'the help of the rich and tender -hearted 

.achines y . J~° \ whom seventeen are now at Hampton, ^ ^ " , ,, lM | H . „Llmn of the government Color works both ways ; it hurts and it 
with the shelter and the decent, cleanly , '^- a effort [or their education; helps. Socially, the negro is every where 

thrust out ; for his mental and moral_ pro- 
gress there is great sympathy. The North 
will give him the best education it can af- 
ford, and leave him in the most wretched 



I iu this effort for their education 
quarters they need ; the care and the in- 1 b.smai.ck, Dakota TnnntTOnT, 

fluence of which upon them will be no j Se]lt% mrt, '78. 

small point in their training. \ jy cnr general : 

In the past five months of experience j j renc hed here Saturday morning 

with Indinnsat Hampton there has been , Le ft Sunday morning, and Monde 



no friction of race whatever. The red and 
the black men have taken most kindly to 
each other. 

Capt. R. H. Pratt, of the U. S. Army, 
. .■ .„ Mr Rohhins' wb0 showed such tact and skill in hu- " d \ ben0 "nlye 
e attention to ' Mr. ^bWn8 ^ thc j n(lian9 at St. Augustine, b i,vonibly, so I 
account, in this number, of the vacation F i 0riaa o i3 a3signec l the duty of collecting vu from the 
experience of the Indians | thcac fifty yoQtl| an d to aid in their mai 

ageraent at Hampton. 



Special extra 



t "took 



In Berthold, 80 miles 
conveyance, a common wood w;agon . 
mules, driven by a drunken Irishman 
the only passenger. As I anticipated 
time (a dav and a half) t 
of tbetl 

ibly so I took the whole six iron, mioiu. 
All from the goody element and a UttUj 
These came slow, but think wnen 
to get them there will be ""J™" 1 ^ 

iNSPittEDbv the success which has thus i "He is expected with his wild party 1 |° tg"' u R \Vi7g<rthroVgh'b k y stage'"o 
far attendeJ tie effort to educate Indians, 1 about the middle of October. The build- ™ ^k (00 .niles) to-morrow Rode 
.in,, \Z the weak point in the work is ing was commenced the day he started | »™ = f „ BerthoU , to here (30 miles) 



such opportunities and resources (costing and excellent prospects for the lest. 



condition : a cultivated man with no place 
among cultivated people. 

He has ceased to be a negro of the ne- 
j-oes, yet a college education does not 
get them "up toit; I necessarily bring him up to the social 
tribes responded standard, and if he is blackballed in soci- 
icm - etv he must not assume that it is all due 
ittlc! to" prejudice; his cultural may lack com- 
pleteness; he may retain much that he 
would not have, had his education com- 
menced in early childhood. The few who 
are not lacking in the finer ways and in- 
stincts suffer severely from the presump- 
tion that lies against ^hem by reason ot 
their color. 1 , 

At any rate an accomplished colored 
man has no place ; life is embittered and 
he inclines to skepticism; this is, we 
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SOUTHERN 


WORKMAN. ' 




think, common and almost inevitable. 
Those who go to work at any profession 


my then indeed 
people. 


are we a blind and foolish 


operations. Secondly, that a military caste 
would grow up, with its habits of exclusiveneBS 
and command, and influence the tone of noli- 


law allows or demands, and elevate him to- 
hia utmost capacity, which we know is but of 
low decrree at best as a general t hiii". and if. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



think, common and almost inevitable. 

Those who go to work at any profession 
or business have unusual difficulties ; but 
if they have unusual talent, or grit, they 
"succeed, and content themselves with their 
command of mental and other resources, 
rather than in social recognition. Their 
experience does not develop a strong sym- 
pathetic side ; as a class they are not the 
ones to look to for aid for the needy and 
deserving among their own people. Yet 
some of thf m have made valuable charita- 
ble endowments. A lack of esprit de 
corps is, however, a trait of the race. 

In twenty years the better colored class 
of the North has not made the slightest 
social progress toward white people, in 
spite of their growth in wealth, and knowl- 
edge, and civil rights, even among those 
whites who have done moat for them. 
Their statu quo in this respect is a curious 
fact. It points to a race fact or instinct ; 
it proves the utter absurdity of that bug- 
bear of many Southerners— a social inva- 
sion by the negroes as the result of their 
enlightenment. ^ 



Jsow that the virulence of the yellow 
fever epidemic is exhausted and its fright- 
ful work so far accomplished as to enable 
us to judge fairly of its results, would it 
not be well for us, as a people, to soberly 
count the cost, directly to the stricken 
cities, and indirectly to the whole country, 
of such a summer as this through which 
we have just passed ? The horrors of the 
plague must be by this time familiar 
through description or by experience to 
every man or woman in the United States, 
but do we .realize fully what they mean ? 
We can trace the course of the fever from 
its outset; we can look bqck to the first 
two or three isolated cases in a poor and 
filthy quarter of a great Southern city, 
followed by a fortnight in which the foe 
made gradual but almost unnoticed ad- 
vances, until, as it were By a sudden leap, 
the .fatal yellow flag was firmly planted 
and there was no more hope. Gradually 
along the lines of communication leading 
out from the plague centre, the disease 
took its course, enshrouding city and town 
and country, until, at last, it became evident 
that no human skill could check it, and 
that safety could come only through the 
silent, heaven-Bent frost. 

The three months during which the fever 
has had its way, have cost us thousands of 
human lives, millions of money, and an 
amount of human suffering which is not to 
be computed. Surely this is a terrible to- 
tal and it must be remembered that it is 
one which can never be paid off, and that 
it represents a burden which must fall, 
more or less heavily, not upon one city or 
state, but upon the whole country. In 
view of this we may well ask if nothing 
can be done to stay the course of this de- 
vastating fever, or better still, to prevent 
its gaining a foothold upon ^ur soil, to 
which it is most certainly not indigenous. 

The testimony given by experts- during 
this epidemic seem to show conclusively, — 
1 st, that yellow fe\Jeris, in the first instance, 
invariably brought to our Southern ports 
from South America or the West Indies, 
where it always exists. 2d, that filth, if 
not a necessary condition of its existence, 
does, at least, so foster it that cleanliness 
is the best safeguard against it. 3d, that 
at present there are no known means of 
checking its ravages when it is once firmly 
established in any given locality. 

The question for the future therefore pre- 
sents itself in this shape, "is it not possi- 
ble to keep our Southern ports so clean 
and bo thoroughly quarantined during the 
hot months, that this awful, en*m y shall 
never again succeed in getting a foothold 
among us? " Science both in- theory and 
practice answers this question in the af- 
firmative, and the experience of other cities 
:ind nations answers it as well. It can be 
done, but it will take time and money, and, 
more than all, wise and honest men to do 
it. On the other hand, however, no outlay 
in these directions can compare with the 
costi of the fever, in hard money, setting 
iiside the terrible uncounted . cost in hu- 
man life and human agony. T Our South- 
ern ports would be kept clean and quaran- 
tined for fifty years at the price of one ep- 
idemic, and if the past summer has not 
taught us that this is the only true econo- 



my then indeed are we a blind and foolish 
people. 

We call the fever 41 a scourge," and we 
can give it no truer name — it is the scourge 
for our sins of uncleanlines and disobedi- 
ence to those laws which our health has 
ordained shall regulate and control all hu- 
man life. Science and Christianity both 
assure us that to cease from our sin is 
the only way to whereby avoid its pun- 
ishment, and for us, the lesson of the sum- 
mer of 1878 is not hard to read. The fu- 
ture alone can show how far we are going 
to profit by it, but can we more fitly hon- 
or those noble dead, physicians, clergymen, 
nurses, and their co-workers, men and wo- 
men, black and white, Romanists and 
Protestants, who lie at New Orleans and 
A r icksburg, and Memphis, and Grenada, 
than by declaring that, if, as now seems 
probable, it is within the scope of man's 
power to prevent such epidemics, we will 
see to it that this experience is never re- 
peated within our national boundaries. 



We regret very much to learn that Mr. 
Edward S. Morris, of Philadelphia, one of 
Liberia's most devoted friends, has re- 
cently sustained serious injury from a 
fall, and hope that the journey to Europe 
which be has undertaken for his health 
may fully restore it. 

Mr. Geo. W. McNealy of the Nation- 
al Soldiers' Home at Hampton, late of the 
Sixth Iowa Regt., has, since December, 
1877, been engaged as instructor in the 
Normal School broom-shop and has taught 
the art thoroughly to a few of the stu- 
dents. He now returns to the Dayton 
Home in Ohio, and has the best wishes of 
all at the school. * 



NEGRO BOYS AND WEST POINT. . 

A graduate of the Hampton school, Fred 
Phillips, was, recently, with eighteen others, 
(he the only colored one,) competitor for the 
appointment to West Point from this district. 
We are informed that Phillips and a white 
young man won the highest und equal ranks 
at the recent examination ; but at a subsequent 
and severer test between the two, the white 
man won the first place. 

The only other negro from this institution 
who has attempted West Point, John Wil- 
liums, was admitted and remained nearly a 
year; but, though excellent in mathematics 
and other things, failed in French and was 
dropped. He always spoke well of his treat- 
ment there, and had no complaints to make. 
Phillips is now teaching school. 

John Williams became a druggist's clerk in 
New York City, and when his employer, an 
Englishman, became heir to a large es'tate in 
his native country, tie took Williams with him 
and made him his confidential clerk. 



We reprint several paragraphs from a 
review in the N. Y. Tribune, of the Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone's article in the North 
American Review. 

Tbe contrast between the results, so 
far, of English and American emancipa- 
tion are striking. 

Of the million and a-half soldiers, at 
whose return to peaceful' pursuits at the 
close of the Civil War Mr. Gladstone is 
11 struck with wonder," two hundred thou- 
sand were negroes. Many of the negro 
regiments were not only schools of disci- 
pline, but peripatetic academies in which 
excellent rudimentary instruction was 
given, much moral restraint was practised, 
and the men fitted for their coming respon- 
sibilities. 

England emancipated a million negroes by 
peaceful legislation; America liberated four 
or five milljbns by a bloody civil war; hut 
the industry and exports of the Southern 
States arc maintained, while those of the Eng;-* 
lish colonies have dwindled ; the South enjoys 
all its franchises, while the peace and order of 
Jamaica is preserved by doing away with its 
representative institutions. 

Mr. Gladstone is struck with wonder at the 
return of the soldiers to peaceful pursuits on 
the close of the Civil War. A mdlion and a 
half of men, on both sides, were embodied in 
arms, presenting the greatest military forces 
in the world. Here was supposed to bo a 
double danger. It was feared that the habits 
of tho camp could not be thrown off at the 
close of the war, and would lead the country 
toward an aggressive policy, or still worse, 
would find vent in predatory or revolutionary 



operations. Secondly, that a military caste 
would grow up, with its habits of exclusiveness 
and command, and influence the tone of poli- 
tics in a direction adverse to Republican free- 
dom. But both of these dangers, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, have proved imaginary. The innumer- 
able soldiery was at once dissolved. Cincin- 
uatus became the commonplace of every day. 
The whole enormous mass quietly resumed 
the habits of social life. The generals of yes- 
terday were the editors, the merchants, the 
lawyers of to-day. The standing army, ex- 
panded by the heat of civil contest to gigantic 
dimensions, with the returning temperature 
of civil life, became a power well-nigh in- 
visible from its minuteness amid the powers 
which sway the movements of a society ex- 
ceeding forty millions. 

The financial sequel to the great conflict, in 
the view of Mr. Gladstone, is no less extraor- 
dinary. The taxation for Federal purposes, 
in obedience to an exigency of life and death, 
was made to exceed every present and every 
past example. It pursued and worried all the 
transactions of life. The interest of the 
American delrt grew to be the highest in 
the world. In sixty-three years from the 
close of the great French war, England had 
reduced her national debt by about one-nintli, 
or a little over £100,000,000, or scarcely more 
than £1,500.000 avcar. But the United' States 
in twelve years has reduced her debt by 
£158,000,000, or at the rule of £13,000,000 in 
every year. In each twelve months, America 
has done what England did in eight years. 
Thus, says Mr. Gladstone, her self-command, 
self-denial, and wise forethought for the fu- 
ture have been, to say the least, eight-fold 
that of England. These arc facts which re- 
dound greatly to her honor. The most un- 
mitigated democracy known in the annals of 
the world has reduced at its own cost prospec- 
tive liabilities of the future which the aristo- 
cratic Government of the United Kingdom 
has been content ignobly to hand over to 
posterity. 

The practical workings of the British Gov- 
ernment are set forth by Mr. Gladstone, in a 



expo! 

of the 



luc 

uplicated system than is 
■ found in any previous treatise on English states- 
manship. The curious machine, he remarks, 
is so subtly balanced that it seems as though it 
were moved by something as delicate and 
slight as the main-spring of a watch. This 
power has not been the invention of human 
thought. The Cabinet, and all the relations 
: of the British Constitution, have grown into 
' their present dimensions, not as the fruit of a 
i philosophy, not in the endeavor to give effect 
to an abstract principle, but by the silent ac- 
tion of invisible forces. Its composite har- 
| mony depends on a peculiar union of compet- 
ing influences and powers. More than any 
other it leaves open doors which lead into blind 
alleys, for it presumes, more boldly than any 
other, on the good sense and good faith o"f 
those that work it. When these reasonable 
expectations fail, then, it must be admitted, 
the British Constitution is in danger. Apart 
from such contingencies, the offspring only of 
folly and crime, it is peculiarly liable to subtle 
changes. Its old particles daily run to waste, 
and give place to new. What is to be hoped is 
that which has usually been found, that evils 
will become palpable before they have grown 
to be intolerable. 



SOUTHERN IDEAS. 

From the Charleston Netcx and Courier. 



There can be no tranquility, no impartial 
justice, no public economy, no low taxation, 
progress in South Carolina, in these 
ccept under Democratic rule. The 
s between that and ruin. In the 
ne political party is, very likely, as 
ind intelligent as the other. This is 
case in South Carolina. Unless the 
icy govern, ignorance and vice, under 
e of Radicalism, will lord it over the 
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adth from their pledges. They will 
have equal and exact justice for all classes. 
They will "protect the persons, rights and 
property of all the people, and bring to sum- 
mary justice any who dare violate them." In 
order to do this they must retain the mastery 
ip public affairs. Without that they can do 
nothing. For the colored people outside of 
politics, as fully as for the whites, Democratic 
rule is a supreme necessity. And for their 
own sake, as for the suke of the colored peo- 
ple, the Democracy must, we repeat, retain 
the predominance, which is due to superior 
culture and experience, and which they now 

SOCIAL. 

We do not wish ever to see a white man 
brought to this State who will have no higher 
ambition than to excel the negro in muscular 
power, or to compete with him in his ability 
to chop, hoe or plough, or do any other kind 
of menial labor. The negro is among us, and 
he fills a peculiar position that can never he 
occupied by the white man. We should take 
care of the negro, give him all the rights the 



law allows or demands, and elevate him to- 
hia utmost capacity, which we know is but of 
low degree at best as a general, thing, and if, 
in the Providence of God it proves to be his 
destiny to return to the land of his ancestry, 
we say, with all kindliness, help him along. 

But when we disjuss immigration the ne- 
gro seldom occupies our thoughts. We only 
wish we could believe that the representative 
negro could be made as valuable a citizen as 
he is a suitable laborer for the South. We 
would then be for his sake hopeful of his 
future ; but we can entertain no such idea. In 
another century, we believe, there will be no 
1 negroes in the United States. What will be- 
I come of them Heaven only knows; but we 
! /eel that we know that progress is the Divine 
j mission of the human race, and there is no 
progress in the African, and hence he wilt be 
I obliged to "stand from under." 
| [When l< we feel that we know that " a 
: thing can't be done, we have about fixed 
\ its failure, so far as our own efforts are 
; concerned. " There is no progress for the 
' African " is the refrain of Southern Bour- 
bons. Yet the colored people of Georgia 
since emancipation, as shown by the offi- 
| cial reports, have accumulated over three 
| million dollars worth of property, and 
j over three hundred thousand acres of 
j land. In Louisiana they own over twenty 
I millions of dollars worth of property. 
Over forty millions of dollars of money 
earned, mostly, by them, were placed in 
the Freedmen's National Savings Bank, of 
which more than four millions remained 
on deposit. Delegations of solid South- 
ern men have repeatedly examined negro 
institutions, and declared their belief in 
the negro's capacity for progress. 

Neither the Negro nor the Indian ques- 
tions are likely to be settled by their dy- 
ing out; the former, between 1860 and 
1870, increased, by the last census report, 
by ten per cent. — Ed. S. W.] 

The negro is here and we must utilize him 
to our profit and his benefit. He is not to be 
superseded by an influx of cheaper labor. 
We do not believe such labor exists. He is 
good enough for us in his place, and we do 
not want any other race in that place. But 
we do want immigrants; men and women of a 
higher intelligence, who will come and settle 
among us, and assist ub in developing the re- 
sources of our State. We want farmers to 
come among us who can and will buy our un- 
occupied lands, and fertilize^ and improve 
them. We want mechanics to come among 
us, who will by their skill convert our timber 
and minerals into merchantable products. We 
want co-operative associations of manufac- 
turers to settle here, and utilize our unlimited 
water powers. We want producers of every 
style and character to come here, that we may 
become a more thrifty people; have better 
schools, more liberal education, and, withal, 
be made a better and more progressive people. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

In regard to a new cotton mill at Vancluse, 
S. C, the News and Courier says: The build- 
ing is one of the most solid and substantial in 
the United States. The foundation is made 
of granite, quarried a hundred yards distant. 
The stone is hard and close grained, and it is 
said that no better can be found in the South. 
Above the Btone foundation arise the main 
walls, of brick, carefully laid. The building 
is three stories in height (exclusive of the base- 
ment), and is 236 feet long by 74 wide. The 
first story is used as the weaving room, the 
second as the card room and pickery, and the 
third as the spinning room. The capacity is 
300 looms, 10,000 spindles.. The machinery 
is all of the most improved pattern. The 
greater part of it was manufactured in Bidde- 
ford, Maine. A part was purchased in Low- 
ell, Mass., and the "slashers" were obtained 
from England. The mill altogether is one 
of the most complete and best equipped in the 
South, and is a credit to the stockholders of 
the Grauiteville Manufacturing Company, as 
well as an honor to the State of South Caro- 
lina. About two hundred operatives will be 
employed in the mill, a considerably smaller 
number, we understand, than is usually 
thought necessary to work a ten thousand 
spindle mill; but the machinery is so im- 
proved and the mill so admirably constructed 
that experts say that number of hands can run 
it without any trouble. The dam is built of 
granite quarried at the spot, and is a solid 
and lasting structure. 

DEATH OP MART WRIGHT. 

Mrs. Mary Wright, formerly a Hampton stu- 
dent, died at her home in Warwick County, 
on Thursday the 29th ultimo, after an illness 
of two days. 

Mrs. Wright was a student of the Hampton 
Normal School during the term 1870-1. She 
was a devoted wife and a consistent Christian. "\ 
She was beloved by all who knew her. / 
"Peaceful be thy silent slumbers." / 
M. D. W. / 
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HARD TIMES. 
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on paper exhibit his talent as a mas 
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HAED TIMES. 

A Boston paper comments thus on the tes- 
timony of Col. Wright, before the Congress 
Committee appointed to investigate the causes 
of the depression on business: 

" One of the standing complaints of shallow 
labor agitators is that machinery makes against 
the interest of labor; and it will be remem- 
bered that recently in the West, at the very 
time when formers were offering *3.o0 a day 
to laborers, lawless tramps who were unwilling 
to work at any price devoted their energies to 
destroying the farmers' reaping and binding 



! T [T~ I the whites have perhaps not very much on their I on paper exhibit his talent as a i 

And, observe, wages are low because ther a^^^ 

too many hands in th towns, .™" c b n red from chang e of locality; and again, while 
petition ; and prices of living are high because | _ (l _ _ o ^ |hB mll i tiD i ica tion of names 



r work- 



petition; unupriceoui ......5 ...p-- — 

there is too little produced, too little competi- . -- _- enormously .welled the es- I At Jlempnis, a »i.- B ™. »»,=, 



on the one hand the inultiplicatk- - 
i for the same tribo enormously swelled the 



At Memphis, a telegram says, the colored 

n/.i; nr r ii-i.ll !n the pmerErencv. 



the man who produces something 
always sell or barter it to others who prod 
something else. Real wealth is not mor 
but the good things that money represci 
Produce the good things and you produce 
"Tf'evcry field in America were yielding its < has ceased 
full riches of grain, cotton or minerals it ports of if tj 
would then be time to consider the shortening . and 118,0 . nt 
of hours of labor. _and stopping the mac one, most 



Ba J^; n 'c7orthe" namewaVtaken to mean j and heartily co-operating with the whites, and 

lestroyed more tribes by dispersion and ab- colored men for the purpose ol '-^anizaxio^ 
sorption than by actual deaths, and he makes [ to assist the 



tent that the small-pox , guarding the property 
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destroying ui« n" »«=*•-■ .v- r ... b a of ] l(mrfl of labor, una sToppiu^ mi , „ v _ » ff ,ii 

machines, under the pretense that their use ; « „ thcre u n „ morc p(lwer „f producing ? Mr Ma 

injury to labor. Col. 'Wright main- 



tained that tli 
benefit to lal 
placed 
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! Of till 
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;hinery is a direct 
ic, although it dis- 
for a time, it gave 
! masses, gave them 
md better wages for 
If all the machinerj 
labor substituted 



mil mere is uu u»v»«|™"-- — i " | ,-■ t \y..a\r A w ho even in 

raw material, the true auction is, How to get , bans of Uiska wl o eve „ 
the crowds from the cities and , spread them at *£» J a „ „ ? 

productive work over the fields I 



of fo 



vhich the people, in 
ft unguarded. Their 
nergency speaks vol- 
reaied the confidence 
i who were their mas- 
ifficient on the police 



j reckoned them for the 
'If such change,' says c 



.c.y™ " 



... stopped and 
the whole 

ramdcTonVbcVs bad as that of the Chinese 
To do the work now done by mnch _ . 
would require the labor of four hundred thou 
sand men and one million five hundred thou 



■fully 

1,704, 

r author, ' had been 

-i c »; nf Rome N Y auotes from ! made after the Alaskans had been under an 
The Smtiuel, of Home, «. qu<™= , jt wou i d h „ vc been attributed ..... 

the Workman of September, commenting as | jn (hc flrst enumeration for the pur- ^ 

.lt:« n tlm rnfirin return, or tO the ■ 



DISINFECTANTS. 

The article commonly used to disinfect foul 
places is chloride of lime, but in reality it is 
not of much value. It may, and generally 



, i Tf „11 >Via Timrhinprv : „ , „„„,;.,, ao Acencv. It WOUIU imii; ^cu ~" not OI muco value. *. '""j, to — . , , 

nployed. If a I he acl J ^ WoKKMAS of September, commenting as ^ ^ ^ ^ cnumcration tor thc pur- j d rumove b „,, s „,ells, | )U t the cause still re- 

w! ,,lTll "™ l be follows: pose of swelling the ration return, or to the , mai tts tUe chloride simply destroys .gaseous, 

of J ss,' n M» u. Hampton (Va.) SouTnEnN Workman [ llt cd sudden mortality of all tribes connected | einlln4ti , )Iia . The much advertised diSinfeCt- 

,V * '., das hati ^ he Chinese f„ r £XmbeY contains an able article on with wnitc8 .- Mr. Mallery's conclusion that ' m llsullll y catchpenny nostrums, and un- 

,1 be as bad as that ol tueui ncse , or 1 , J .p T BrTce It is a plain, com- tn . ln ,\] mK llr e more numerous than they were , Iu)tice . nc of the very best known 

work now done by machinery | 'Money, ^^^"n of Jhc diller-"- be- 1 . - fl~t «ntn,.H ,.nd are in- I W °™?."1... !. „i.i.f. a i,ionn,l ') enneras." or 

Jr .. .» _..„i — an d pro 



sand men and one million five hundred thou- tween money r ■ _ . 

"and horses, and it would cost four hundred pay. The article is so thorouglil 
millions of dollars instead of twenty millions, throughout, tli 
as now Machinery enables a much larger : portion of ou. -i --- - o 
population to subsist on a smaller area than reader of the Sentmd should fail to | 
wonhl l«t iMwsiWe ..thwwwe. 

"The statement of Mr. Walker, a large 
boot and shoe manufacturer of Worcester, 
that ' the demand to be employed in a par- 
ticular class of labor, at certain wages, is a 
hundred-fold morel the cause of depression 
than actual want oflwork,' has a good deal of 
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remark t 
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id* many people are idle, not 
work for them, but be- 
ly certain kinds of work, 
r'hpr*. is some wisdom, as 
. Colonel Wright': 



thi 
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t was sitting, and tliat it 
or the workingn.en if Con- 
,,.,..1 $25,000, to stop at home, 
father than $5,(101) to sit at Washington. It is 



A Now York mechanical engineer, ... 
perintended the erection of the st, am and water 
works In Virginia Hall, at Hampton Institute, 
was so pkLed with the way the students who 
assisted him took hold, that he has since em- 
ployed negro help, and has placed negroes I tn 
important plac.s as engineers in that city. 
Colored men are, through his influence, run- 
ning elevators in two of the best apartment 
buildings in Sew York. 



aWay una m. uuiv v..^"«."t, ■— ' i OL Wlliritouit - — - -~ 

their <'oing, and deterred the good as if from ound A nd every family ought, especially U 
a struggle' against destiny."— The. Nation. , ^ arm weather, to have a supply of it on hand. 

A couple of handfuls of copperas thrown into a 

' bucket of water will soon dissolve, and it can 

Of the 8 000 vouth of legal school age in then he used freely, and is a valuable disin- 
the I, ianT rr t i V over Vl.OU are enrolled I fectant. The best plan is to fill a ha barrel 
»r»t,endan.Ia. te« schools, and an [ or keg with water, and suspend within it 



average daily 



npt 



Tin 
i the total scl 
of 



tie common scmwims, „>i>. | u. nv B ----- — . --- . T , . 

mdance of over 11,000 is re- : moderate-sized basketful of copperas. I , his 
a ,,er m/.iM expenditure way it dissolves more rapidly than when 
,o" population of the Chen.- thrown to the bottom of the wooden vessel. 
.!..!._ .-hile Now York : and thus a supply is always at hand ready foi 
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State expends 1 
i in all the tribes 
The editor of the ifcmphil Appeal treats the I If money can D 
chl ,% that coloied nurJ.liad. i„ ve.l„w fever , certainly ought 
cases taken advantage of their helpless white 



vTctims, especially women, as follows . 
i, - No man white or black, would be allowed OOLOEED INVENTORS 

rather than $5,000 to s,t at Washingto n I is No ma .. w hite o , a crime ,„,,,„ eolored r 

less legislation, rather than mo. e, which the to h eat- • ■ ec , teen com- ' It is asserted that the colored r, 

industrial interests need The incessant Con- b • • k . . have not been re- tative rathe 

grcssional tinkering of the tariff and the cur- ■»• 




SUPEEPHOSPHATE FOE P00E SOIL. 



grcssional tinkering ol tin: tarlll ana u.e eu.- , ncccsity ol taKiog negro u.e.L »v. iucu.lj •■ r 

rency pandv7.es capital- and deslroys conn- < " 1 ., . Ul ,,, : ; lllt is a libel upon the veloped by circumstance 
- ^The constant looking to Government ml | r ™ - " 
.r M^idiiiiiw takes all the 



UenCC. 1 no eonaLau, 

for employment or assistance takes all the 
vitality uml lmlcpenil 



of Mcmpl 
nee tiiKcs an tnc tIu'v ha,va d 
from labor. The J W 1 *Y ? 



1 hey navr- uonu - — j - 

hv us nohlv, as policcmeu and aa solclierB 



F. P. Koot, Monroe Co., X. Y., writes 
„. to the Weekly Tribune: "Your intiuir- 
he inventive e r C. F. F., says he has rented for one 
: must be de- ,. e ' ar a fluid which was too poor to grow- 
•"" opportunity. oa * S) an d flc wishes to know how he can 
All honor to them 1 And to make successful inventions that will emfeu it so as to get a crop that will 
duty. They have acted 1 "work," and come into general Use and no- , ^ cultivatiori . 



He women have not been re- tative rainer i .au ........... • 

:essity of taking negro men for faculty even when existing late,. 



rather a hard 



very" best thing 'that capital and labor car 
commonly ask of Congress is to be let alone. 
—Journal. 

The Botlon J'ilot uses some vigorous word: 
on the remedy forthe hard times in the North 
which we quote. The crowding of thc labor 
ing class of the South into the cities is an un- bod deft ,- v( , . 

mixed evil. The remedy, to scatter, is easy Wo " pl . ec i a te and are proud of them 

to see, but difficult to put in practice: 

"There are too many men and women em- 
plovcd in the manufacture of goods, and too 
few" employed in the production of raw rnatc- 



WOra, aim wuua mmm -- 

policemen ami »= ~ , tice, requires usually not only a talent lor in- I , , t if th(J soil is o) - 

^jjffli«TS- iSSr quality, lacking only fertility, it may-f 
' cs '." .\ :,.„ wi„ii,.ver 1 vorhans be made to produce a remunera- 



well as nurses iuvy • v-»j»^.. 

call made upon them, h. proportion to Uic 
number, <|uite as promptly as the ^h.tes 
few of them threatened trouble at one time 
about food, but they were at the moment sup- 
ised by a company of soldiers ol llieir o 
colored people of Mempl -- 



popular need 
polit 



d with the Insturv "1 limner ex- . .an 4i»u«j. & ' -" 

,l,e -a,„e direction. Whatever perhaps be made to produce a remunera- 
sets himself at work 'to I tive crop of potatoes or beans by the use 



colored people ol .nemp.,..-, .. . 
e well of their white fellow citizens. , 



dy for, whether in mechanic 
he has to reu 
of the world 1 



rccted upon the problem 
centuries, and that if the 



bably been di- 
• years, if not j 



ODE INDIAN P0PDLATI0N. I"^^ 

The following is significant. If Colonel Mai- 1 give below 



nlingly. 



to the thoroughne 



ne tnoroognuoa of bis research and his , ^ f^^^ say9 . .. Dr . j. H. Smith, 
competency as an investigator, the most rig- ; who res ides at Monticello, Drew county, in 
orous work to promote Indian civilization is : tbil Stat e, has invented several ingenious m- 
orousworK p Mentions, one of which, on account of its 
„„,„. to us more ' special utility and adaptcdncss to the great 
,ence seems to us mo.c { ()f hc ^ mth _ deserves special men- 
our duty to the Indians. tioB j t ; g a fact kM known to all cultivators 
better time than now for ! of cotlon that the task of ridding the ground 
that will share and of the stalks after the gathering of the lint is 
Mn «ttmM much time and labor, ai 



ely. 
Thc publii 



There 



nal destiny: 
rick Mallery, U. 



i and workshops arc crowded till i e 
the crowd overflows, and the streets are filled 
with idle ami hungry people; at the same 
time the fields and farms are deserted, and in 
consequence thc whole people are forced to pay 
three, prices for all sorts of food and clothing. 

The curse and the disease of modern civil- 
ization is the formation of great cities and 
towns, where all the men and women live or 

the skill of hands and brains, making some- t ........ — 

thing out of something else, and depending , f r e 3 h efforts for lb 
for the something else on foreign countries or , he , make t be nat 
on our own half-tilled lands 

The natural cure for this disease is to Lle " t '. °" ,„ ' 

and timber and stone, and coal and metal 
Then the furnaces will roar day and night 
the mill-wheels will never stop ; thcr. 
plenty of money, for money only represents 
material wealth: the schools will be full and 
the homes comfortable; travel will be cheap, 
clothing plentiful, flour and beef for every 
one- and a hundred kinds of sweet vegeta- 
bles and comfortable fabrics now known only *"^ h "i5^^^ Allan- 
to the rich will be sold ,n the common market ^ " d » th ^w ra^the lines of rivers and 
to the laborer's wife | f"? cu ~ ' unt „f their fish, and leaving one 

This is the possibility-th.s could all be, lakes on «»OTnt Ol^neu ^ ^ & ^ 

made true and practicable-this is the only , side for wan t ol n ^ ^ 
lasting cure of the labor evil t-C'h the imagination of the early settlers 

Let every man study this for himself. A I which the imme diate neigh- 

«««* lie, in the crJt of the utrlh. In this \ peopled as thickly as 
country, embracing all clinjates, capable of bo, 

producing all fruits, vegetables, minerals 

under the sun, thousands are starving, and 

millions are only just able to live; yet thc 

rich earth lies untilled, unpeopled, while 

myriads crowd into the cities to prey upon 

each other, and to listen to the demagogues 

and the quack doctors. 

It will be answered to this that we already 

produce more than we can use. This is not 

so- we produce now more than we can buy at 

the high price* we pay while waget are w low. 



that consumes much time and labor, and 
thus contributes very largely to the cost of 
pn.duetion. At thc prices at which cotton has 
sold for the last few year- : * 
iportance to the South 



of some r kind'of manure and cultivation 
Land thus exhausted requires more than 
one season to bring it into a state ol 
I productiveness without a very liberal use 
uiil I of manures. If your inquirer has no sta- 
i ble manure, compost or ben manure, with 
~" which he can manure in the hill (that is, 
by ploughing a furrow where each row 
should be planted after the land is well 
culttvatcd,and putting a small shovelful.ac- 
cording to quality of manure, where each 
hill should be planted), I would recom- 
mend him in the absence of such means 
to use a commercial fertilizer, to be ap- 
plied in like manner in the hill. 

f these fertilizers there are many differ- 
ent manufactures, of mostly equal value 
in relation to cost. A good ammoniated 
superphosphate for immediate action 
is as valuable as any on the market. 
itTeco'mes" of vast in common use, and on nearly all soils can 
Id to the profit j be relied on as a profitable investment to 



Tf' cotton-raising by diminishing the cost of ! the farmer. It should be applied at 
production, and this is exactly the object of the rate of 200 or 30 pounds per acre in 
Dr. Smith's invention-the Stalk l'uller-by i thf: hi , K tbougu not in contact rtlfc 
Indians.' This has been printed in the pro- whic „ i lcc l a ims that one man can clear up ten , . t gh()U | l i be cove red with a little 

it- i ceedings of the American Association for the ( acre3 p cr day. It must ""t be supposeil, liow- ^ ^ ^ s ^ shou l t l be drop- 

ill be ! Advancement of Science, and also separately. evcr ,hat its use is restricted to couon, " ' . a Tuerc is som c increduli- 

It is an effective piece of destructive criticism, , equally effective with any and. ail talks The ped 1 ami CO , ere ^ 
and moves the utter baselessness of thc tra- , m ach ne has been examined bj the best in. ty on wie pari, ui ma j ar ; w „ 
Si t onaTestimatesofthe Indian population of cnanic8 „f this part of the country anc. ««= benefit of these fert l zers but ^ has^ 
tl , continent. The author depicts the na- , t o[ ot it3 merit is the fact that Dr. ; from tne p00 r quality sold by dishonest 
this continent. a „ y frora t he head ' Smit „ ha8 alrel uly been offered $10,000 for his manufactur ers. There are some soils, 

of thc Columbia and Frascr Hiyers right ... ] howeveri w hifljl are not lacking in phos- 



rith dusky^inhabitants. 
i for the Atlantic tnbl 



When the 
be pushed 



... i uuwevei, , r 

\ colored man in Mississippi has invented j phate of liine^ on which but little or no el- 
A colored man m i I 1 of superpbos- 



.V co.o.eo uinu -»' ri 

a steam engine which consists of only one 
wheel and two steam-boxes. The steam is 
applied directly at the circumference of the 
wheel." 



feet is seen from the use of" superphos- 
phate, but such soils do not become un- 
productive under good cultivation, while 
these elements remain, so that superphos- 
phates do not improve them." 



borho, 

tss^^^^Sz sS^^SSSffi™ ^t^'^x 

them in abundance (sometimes not very far tenj™™ , o c ^ S e 3 aio-ii* from six inches sionatcly fond of skimmed milk I hav. 
off), but 'the same civilization that presse j vessel of ^ ™ n = * „„ ha3 finished 1 Unow „ a few cases in which !t has been thus 

the Indian race from its chosen water-courses , to tiny vessels in one week. , utiUze d with great economy, and a pail 

provided the facilities for < f, I J ^lers are greater than he can supply. In ' of it tllroe tim | 9 a day, will keep a work 
land which without .them wa unintabitabtc , bi/wnrk has been sold before . , ; better corKUt ion than the average' 
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LETTEES FK0M HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

A friend of the school, who devotes a 
large measure of time to the very practi- 
cal benevolence of friendly personal cor- 



tends helping me until October 1st, unless I am 
willing to leave before that time. 

I will try to pay some on my school bill about 
the time I leave here. Please let me hear from 
you soon. Yours truly, Wm.B. D. 



My school-room is under the church and. re- 
minds me very much of the recitation room 
No. 6, at Hampton. The ohurch is small but 
neat; it was built last year by Mr. Kirk. Now I 
think all your Yankee questions are answered. 

TJ™ the. k«« i +„ i 



Of all the many wonderful things we can 
see in this world if we keep our eyes open. 
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LETTER8 FEOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

A friend of the school, who devotes a 
large measure of time to the very practi- 
cal benevolence of friendly personal cor- 
respondence with many young workers 
from Hampton and elsewhere, sends us 
the two following letters from a Hampton 
graduate: 

Va. 

Mite L. , My dear friend :— 

I opened my school 
the first of October. I have sixty on roll at 
present, and expect to have nearly as many 
more. This is my third session in this school. 
I receive thirty dollars ($30} per month, which 
is no more than 1 received before taking my 
eourae at Hampton. The white male teachers 
receive forty dollars ($40) per month, and the 
females receive thirty and thirty-five dollars per 
month. Some townships in the county pay the 
same to both colors, and the advantage in this 
one is that the schools are open seven and eight 
months which is longer than in any township in 
the county. Contracts are made for five mouths 
only, but for the last four years they have gone 
on for seven and eight. I have six pupils that 
are qualified to enter the Middle class at Ha 



tends helping me until October 1st, unless I am 
willing to leave before that time. 

I wilt try to pay some on my school bill about 
the time 1 leave here. Please let me hear from 



Yours truly, 



Wm. B. D. 



to give 
— English bank 

from the Dismal bwamp was mislaid for would be as good as gold to 
awhile, but has not lost in interest. It is 
from a member of the firSt band of 
" Hampton Student " Singers, who has 
devoted herself very heartily and success- 
fully to the work of teaching. 
Dear Teacher : 

I intended to have written to you 
long before this, to give you an account of my 
struggle in the educational cause, but the days 
passed away and left me to find out that the 
old maxim. "Time and tide wait for no man," 
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The colored people in this community are im- 
proving in nearly every grace that adorns and 
ennobles a people. They are also improving in 
religious intelligence. This sensational shout- 
ing caused by working upon the feelings is 
receiving a discountenance, by members, as 
well as by a large number of minister. The 
children are well clothed, and are intelligent, on 
the whole. I like the work. I am not tired 
looking to "that Rock that is higher than I." 
Please do not forget my books— something to 
enlightim my religious views. ? 

Sincerely yours, VV. 



Mm L., Dear) 



Va. 



nd:— 

~v \ I have read Bevera] pages 
of the life and ijharucter of (Jeorge Stephe u»on . 
contained in a book entitled "The Life of 
George Stephen.'... n. " Tin- book was presented 
to me by Miss M., with the understanding you 
gave it and others which I have. Please accept 
my thanks for your Madness. May the Lord 
bless you with a happy and long life, that you 
may see your work crowned in behalf of "m v 
race. I have read your letters of advice in the 
" Workman," and assure you that reading them 
once did not satisfy me. They are Hu interest- 
ing and to the point 

' rd permits, I shall teach next 



fall. 



The 



■ thi 



My school-room is under the church and re- 
minds me very much of the recitation room 
No. 6, at Hampton. The church is small but 

Now about the boy. I would like to have JL" * h " ™ ^ 1 we . k . e ?P ""r. eyes open, 
him come in time for the next term, but I have Pf„*T on , e of ' he ""»t stnk.ng, is the omni- 
rr„,„,„ ■ , , . , ,, not the money; if any one were to give it, you P«»ence of motion. From the sweep of the 

The following far from dismal letter | could send a draft on an English bank which mo9t dl8tant P lanet m its tremendous orbit, 
would be as good as gold to mo. I hope he | '? the . disintegration of the hardest rock, 
may be able to get there this year. I am hap- j there 18 m °tion everywhere; different in'de- 
py to say that he has given himself to Christ fT^e, , uut th ? same in kind. Everything about, 
and United with the church the first Sunday in us is in motion, and all motion is work ; but 
May. it is not with work in general that this paper 

You asked about the clothing you would j has to do, but with that small, yet important 
need. My clothes are like what one needs in part of work, called Labor. What is labor ! 
America in the summer. The blue suit which I Labor is any definite human exertion nut 

you had last summer would be very nice here, forth vnhmt n ..;i„ „-„i r 

Dear R., I do hope we may meet again in this 
world. 

I am happy to say that I can cist all my tri- 
als and temptations on Christ, and he always 
carries mo through . If any one were in this 
dark and lonely land who did not know how to 
trust the Lord, I don't think he could live. 

I did want to send you some leaves, but I 
guess you had rather have a long letter, so I 
will not send them. Don't think that this is 
the long one, but T should have written much 
if I had had more time. 

Please give my love to all of the students 
whom I know, and all to whom you write. 
N'ow I shall have to stop. I hope you will ex- 
cuse all the mistakes you sec, as I have not the 
time to correct them " Pray for me and I for 
you, that is the way the Christians do." May 
God bless you in your work. 

Your beloved brother, 

Ackkki. E. White. 
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they make to very good use. A very few of I 
them own land; they mostly live as tenants on [ 

white people's land. But it is scarce to find one To an absent teacher, the graduate 
fi'S™' '"!"' * tumbling cart, teacher, Mr. Robbins, in charge of the In- 

nicely and a. gr' at nl/„f" th' ,f win aX'-h | < li! > n for the summer, writes,- 
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forth voluntarily in exchange for something 
desired. The Chinaman, who toils all day 
for two cents, and the eminent advocate, who 
receives thousands of dollars for a single plea, 
are both laborers ; they both put forth well- 
defined exertions and receive in exchange 
something they desire. 

It is an error, then, popular though it be, 
to speak of the "laboring classes" as distinct 
an who puts 
obtain some- 
1 I fail to see 
xluded from 
' If the ex- 
tmy distinct- 
US opposed to 



divisions of society. Every 
forth any exertion, in order t 
thing in return, is a laborer, n 
how any living man can be 
the so-called " laboring classe; 
pression, " laboring classes," h 
ive meaning, it means free me 
slaves. The toil of a slave is 
not definite 
change in v 
it differs in. 
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ex- "Our evening study-hour continues to bo 
•ak | well attended. The young Misses B. and tho 



But here, I never heard snel auliful siiigin, 

in nil my life, of the plantation stvle. Il seem: 
as if the roof of the church will part asunde; 
sometimes. I often wish that the tenehers a 
It. could just step in, when they are in thei 
Imppiest inooils. and hear thein. * I would go i 
long distance to lie with them when they meet 
Please remember me kindly to all the tench 
era, nnd write when you can spare the time. 

From your loving pupil. M. 



Avkuv Station, Mksiii Mission,! 
W. Arnica, July 31, '78. i 



e work of a mule 
or an ox. Viewing labor in this, the only true 
light, the_ consideration of the labor question 
becomes simpler, for there are no class feelings 
to irritate, no color line to fight over. Even 
with this simplification, the labor question is 
a vast one, embracing as it does every volun- 
tary human effort not put forth from pure sel- 
fishness, from charity, or a sense of duty. 

Labor forms a greater or less part of every- 
thing that is exchanged ; therefore the univer- 
sal laws governing exchanges can be applied 
directly to labor. To illustrate what I mean 
by "labor forming a greater or less part of 
everything that is exchanged." let us suppose 
we had a ton of pig-iron : we could exchange 
it for perhaps fifteen dollars ; but if this ton 
of pig-iron were "worked up" into watch- 
springs, it could be exchanged for many hun- 
dred dollars. Whence comes this increase of 
cost to the buyer of watch-springs ? Mainly 
that has been be- 



from the 



used lab. 



, but I place the whole 



ork 
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I belie 
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Dear R. 

Your letter came to me on the 2flth, 
and indeed gave me much pleasure to rend 
You can't tell how glad I was to hear from 
you. I have not had a letter from Hampton 
nor from home for somo time, and I began to 
itll had forgotten that there 



little girls mill lady visiting at Capt. R. 
nightly visitors, and four or (ive day scholars 
1 living near "the gate come ill. We are now 
'• having something about (lowers — ihe different 
>' • parts of the (lower, as calyx, corrollu, stamens, 
1 pistils, &e., &c The ,B's are perfectly enr- 
1 ' ried away with it, and come to me very often 
' 1 to have a (lower analyzed. I made the class 
' spell (he word with the letters, and point out 
different parts of (he Mower. 1 gave (hem two 
' large words— monopetalous and polypetalous. 
* 1 first let them see mono, ami its "meaning, 
: then poly and its meaning, then petal and 

petitions. Then 1 put the parts together, j!,""' j"" 
' After study-hour. K.tahd-leah went behind the I 
blackboard, and wide mt looking at mv writing J., 1 ,l " .' 
wrote the words correctly. 1 ? e ^ on nf PL 

"Cohoe came to mc after study-hour last »»vely httle labor; the ton of watch-springs 
night and said, 4 1 want to go to Hampton.' ~ 
1 did not say 'No: you cannot go,' for then he 
might have gone any way and 1 would have 
lost all control over him. 1 told him. 'Not 

Hampton at night, go in day. law is u 
t( come back soon.' 'Yes.' he ' cepts" 
ghtbuck.' They come and ask endless wants God has 

;o, so 1 know pretty nearly how turcs. which arc the mainsprin" of all human 
1 believe that I like one boy activities. Man's life is a series of wants 
1 do another. \ ou oon t know not cvcn cn(Jec ) | lv th( , „ rave 



good 



aterial, which was, in 
luantity of iron ore. 
(he result of compar- 

ton of wnteh-anr 

of much labor. 

God has made mankind a brotherhood with 
i-iprocal wants; and in this (ru(h is founded 
e grand law of Mutual Dependence. This 
iv is universal; there arc no "ifs" nor "ex- 
itbout it; it is based directly on the 
implanted in men's 



Inl- 



and should be worshiped in an intellig 
ner. By the aid of the Master I in(end (o make ! your la 
my people know and feel dial (he eyes of (he | am :mx 
intelligent workers are watching them, and I ()n tl 
what they must do for Ihcmxelvrs. ' bad Ihm 

Hoping to hear from vim soon, I am with t dion < 
■ great respect, Yours, W, r) r j a 



unary 1 



Afr 
onal, but I 



I hop 



will 
ay (hat 
had. I ! 



how Tsadle-tah improves in writing. 
" With kind regards, 

" Yours &c, J. C. R." 
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The following letter illustrates the pre- . 
vailing sentiment among our graduates 
who owe the school for their education. The 
To build up such a sentiment is no uniin- have r. 
portant work. It adds a cubit, morally, J that it 
to a man's stature to pay his debts, when 
he has to struggle as do many young col- 
ored men in Southern schools. 



.h. le- 



nity timi 



Perhaps our readers would be interest- 
t her such soon. Jed -in seeing how the Indians succeed in 

.,u not wdh (hc'eTicc 1 i writin S Knglish. Most of them write a 

h I stayed two'inonths" vur - v 'egible hand, which they acquired 1 through others efforts, ami that our 
,-itb his wife : his wife during their three years at St. Augustine, forts be the means of gratifying the t 
for the bencis of his They are improving both in handwriting 
ith him. i and ability to express themselves. The 
following letter was written by one of 
uames ' t ] lem to a te^i^j. .|,j s summer. It is 
i and we copied without any correction, 
the day Hamptoh Normal Sellout, Aug. 1, 1878. 
" My dear friend, Mint L.: 



Bontne and 1 ; 



fully 
nnd s 



i ef- 

...JJOf 

ithers. This is the law of "Mutual Depend- 
ence;" and perhaps I cannot state it better, 
though the statement is fur from perfect, than 
by repeating the words with which this para- 
graph was begun, viz., that God made man- 
kind a brotherhood with reciprocal wants. \ 
Any man who should attempt to gratify aft 
his wants without the aid of his fellow meu 



Va., Any. 1H78. 



of her children were ut home. Of course 

doctor's bill very large, and my motheVlubn 
under many disadvantages. Here came 
questions with two obligations: Must I take 
seven months.' earnings, and relieve my su 
iug brother and distressed molher, or send t 
to Hampton to pny an honcit debt? At I, 
decided that " Charity begins at home' 
according to my decision, I went down .... . 
pocket "right manfully." and it resulted great- 
ly in restoring my brother to health, and mak- 
ing my mother both happy and comfortable. 

Thus was I left without a nWtVlr to send to 
Bampton. I am in no way discouraged by be- 
ing disappointed in tnv earnest endeavor to can- 
eel the debt which I owe the school. I had no 
trouble about getting employment for the sum- 
mer. I am working with the nnme man I used 
to work for before twent to Hamilton. He in. 



TlUhJIlw sl'^-To? "r ,? MCl ' i' S *T ! 1 am real sorry when ; would be a savage, ami liltlc better than "the 

, ,! ;, ' , ,1 i ' ', , I" '"'"I thai you are going away and when used School, beast that perished)." As an example of the 

mv 1 i Id, V, bee ,- l'(''!,'- y i he h't w , th ™ 1 "** »>»•>* }'««. One a boy was sink satisfying of the three first wants of life— 

« I in thc water in >>»y» <W> Wf.HV yesterday, food, shelter, and clothing- -let us imagine a 

very sorry for (he boy. 1 am very well, frontiersman, clad in jeans, living in a log- 

ynd the rest too. Wo have no cabin, who has just finished bis dinner of 

leu, nights. 1 often wish since boiled pork, washed down by a cup of coffee 

e linn,,, ton. and when going to certainly the picture is not one of luxurv vet 



the multi- 



1 think now I had better 
tude of questions you asked: 1st, Hi 
my children understand me? By re]>e:itiii 
2d, Do they leiirn very readily V Some of the 
do, while others arc dull ;uid stupid, yd, Win 
is your work? My workjs teaching. 4th, Cli- \['^ £ 

y sicken- am j \ want to | OVl . j,. ail8 Hko the white 



mate, water, and food? The si 
irj/jf. If I go out into it only a Bhort 
makes me feel stupid and it id very apt to give 
me tho fever. The water aureus very well with 
mo. My foo.I is, mainly, chicken, rice, eassada, 
sweet potatoes nnd wheat bread. It is prepar- 
ed as nicely as at any hotel in America. I give 
orders how I want it, and if the cook doesn't 
know how Unmake it, I do it myself. All my I J£J£ 



study hour, then to think about you. 
like thc white people because those 1 meet 
ill and are my friends all tho white 



I I extra dishes I make, and now I cook my own 
Acting breakfast. 

Tho wild animals are not as mimerous as 
they used to he here. Thc monkey, deer, goat, 
leopard, and the alligator, are found here; of 
the first and last 1 have seen a good many, but 



We pray to God in every night and 
g, and 1 trying to talking English, but 
I want to talk English. 1 am learning hard 
ind try to be good boy like tho white mun aud 
trying to learn a better way. Whou 1 go away, 
me often think about you and uever forget you 
always. 1 hope you well, must to mo very 
Your Faithful 

Friend, Soaring Eaglo. 



LATE AT SCHOOL. 



atoms of labor on the part of countless : 
have been put forth, before our frontiersman 
could even have the iron pot in which his din- 
ner was boiled. Thc ore from which the iron 
was smelted, was perhaps dug from some deep 
English mine, where hundreds of brawuy 
workers sold the exertions of their tough mus- 
cles for wages; raised to the surface, the ore 
had to be smelted by another gang of work- 
ers, and the pig-iron carried to some town, 
Birmingham perhaps, where it had to pass 
through many other hands before it was fash- 
ioned into a pot. From Birmingham, it had 
to be transported to Liverpool or London, and 
many were the hands employed on the rail- 
roads that carried it. From Liverpool or Lon- 



tho rest are very rarely seen. The' lion'aml ole- ^I'"? 1 tira< i ! ^liool time ! where's my slate ? ' don it was shipped by some steamer «r sailing 
th kept out of my sight. The 32*7 ™J ^°°, k ' \ kr . 10W , t,8 . lB l e ' , . VCS9(!l t0 New York, in the sailing or steam- 



pbant have both kept out of my sight. The : ™ . . . . . . . , 

fruits are oranges, limes, pin b apple£ bananas, T\ e ™h no s took in! oh, dear! oh, dear! 
mangoes and the oocoanut, all of which are 1 11 CHtdl lE awfully, I fear. ' 
fine. The Coffee is near mo. oven in tho yard. 

We have six or seven hundred Httlo trees oxi [ Speak gently, little folks ; for a kind no is 
[ often more agreeable than a rough ye$. 



this farm. 



sailing i 

iug of which vessel, many other men were 
employed. Landed in New York,*it had to 
pass through many fresh hands before it start- 
ed to tire Far West, on some of the great rail- 
roads, which employed thousands of men'ia 
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merely running the trains, and in whose con- 
struction tens of thousands of workers had 
been buBied. Tet this pot required an atom 
of the labor of all these men before it could 
be- used to cook the frontiersman's dinner. 

Let us take one step deeper, and remember 
that overj one of the many who shared in the 
work of puttinu the iron pot in the log^abin, 



man shall receive less wages than fifty dollars 
a day. How many men will be employed t 
Clearly, only so many as employers think will 
give them a product of a day'B labor that can 
be sold for more than fifty dollars. Again, 
suppose the rate were fixed at five cents a 
day, how many men would accept thc wages I 
Clearly, only so many an thought that five 



ment they appeal from reasonings to blud- 
geons, they pass from benevolent beings to 
bandits. . 

As before stated, love has nothing to do 
with exchanges ; Belf-interest is the only guide, 
and tho price paid for labor is the result of a 
bargain, that it takes two to make. One man 
cannot make a bargain, neither can employer 
nor employed, fix the rate of wages without 



Wages during the past year have been lower 
in this country than perhaps ever before, and 
capital never received so little interest. 

As remarked in a former part of this paper, 
n» government can fix the rate of wages; but 
the government can stimulate all the induttrie* 
of the country, by offering to those who want 
to sell, the opportunity of finding the greatest 
number of buyers, and those who want to 
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merely running the trains, and in whose con- 
struction tens of thousands of workers had 
been busied. Yet this pot required an atom 
of the labor of all these men before it could 
be used to cook the frontiersman's dinner. 

Let us take one step deeper, and remember 
that every one of the many who shared in the 
work of putting the iron pot in the log-cabin, 
depended also on the labor of millions of 
others for the necessities of his daily life. 
The multitude of laborers thus conjured to 
our view is almost beyond the grasp of our 
intellects, and gives us a faint idea of the uni- 
versality of the law of Mutual Dependence. 
This meagre sketch of the atoms of labor that 
have centered in the. iron pot sufficiently 
illustrate the law ; although the very mention 
of the coffee brings to our minds another 
multitude of laborers, who planted, raised, 
picked, cured, bagged, shipped, handled, 
ground, and packed the fragrant berry. The 
cotton fibre in our frontiersman's jeans at once 
suggests some plantation in our Southern 
States, and the dusky laborers who plow- 
ed, planted, hoed, picked, ginned and pack- 
ed the cotton, before it was ready to be sold 
to some Eastern or English mill, where it 
was spun and woven into cloth. Again re- 
membering that all these laborers had to be 
fed clothed and housed, and that for their 
food, clothing and shelter they were in turn 
dependent on millions of others, the brain 
becomes fairly dizzy, contemplating the mul- 
titude arrayed . 

The next great law of exchange that I 
would apply to labor, is the law of demand 
and supply. If there be one man with a bar- 
rel of flour for sale, and two men want to buy 
it, the one will get it, who offers most in ex- 
change. If, however, there be two men, each 
with a ban-el of Hour he wants to sell, and 
only one buyer who wants one barrel, he will 
take the barrel that he can get by giving the 
less in exchange. If for flour we read labor, 
the truth is none the less self-evident. If 
there be two men wanting to buy labor (that 
is, to hire it), and only one man to sell his 
labor, it is certain the man who oilers most 
in exchange will secure the labor. If, on the 
Other hand, there be two men to sell their 
labor, and only one to buy it, it is equally 
certain that the one will be hired who will 
sell his labor the cheaper. This law of de- 
mand and supply is a law of nature, and no 
amount of legislation can change it, any more 
than it could prevent the earth turning on its 

?X The first deduction that I draw from this 
law of nature is, that the more employers 
there are, and the more prosperous they are, | 
the better for the employed. If there be two 
factories in a town, with sufficient demand 
for their goods to run them night and day, it 
is better for the laborers than if there were 
only one factory run under the eight-hour 
law. In like manner, it is better for the fac- 
tories to have enough help to run all their 
machinery, than to have to work half-handed. 
The factory is also benefited by having the 
same set of hands steadily employed, as the 
skill of each one in his particular department 
is increased by constant practice. 

Labor docs not hire itself to capital, nor 
does capital hire labor, for lace; not a bit of 
it— each one looks for some gain from the use 
of the other, and ever seeks the largest possi- 
ble gain. A factory will not buy a man's la- 
bor for a dollar a day, except it thinks it can 
sell the products of the man's daily lahor for 
more than a dollar. Neither will a man work 
for a dollar a day in one factory, if he can get 
a dollar and a dime in another. Dollars and 
centB (or means to satisfy their respective 
wants) are the objects of both factory and 
"help." Self-interest makes the bargain on.j 
both sides; love has no more to do with it 
than a cock crow has, to do with an eclipse. 

Labor has its market price, just as corn or 
cotton; if there be: a large supply and small 
demand, prices will he low; if there be a, 
small supply and a' large demand, prices will 
be high,- -and no amount of law making, nor 
mass-meetings, will prevent it. Everyone 
tries to buy as cheaply and sell as dearly as 
possible; tnc man with labor to sell will take 
the highest price he can get; the man with 
labor to buy, will give as little as possible; 
the price they may agree upon is the market 
price, and neither close the bargain if they 
really think they can do any better for them- 
selves. Buyer and seller together make the 
price, neither can do it alone ; and a Govern- 
ment has no more to do with the price of 
labor (that is, the rate of wages) than it has 
with the price of potatoes. No Government 
can fix the price of labor, that is, it cannot 
say wages shall he so much or so little. No 
man can be compelled to employ labor he 
doesn't want; and no man can bo compelled 
to labor for wages that do not suit him. 
Let us look for a minute and see how futile 
would be any attempt of the Government to 
interfere with the price of labor. In the first 
place, we would have to give the Government 
the power to say what wages should bo paid, 
which would bo a terrible surrender of our 
rights as freemen. Having granted that right 
teethe Government, it can of course fix the 
rate where it pleases . Suppose it fix the rate 
at fifty dollars a day, and paw a law that no 



man shall receive less wages than fifty dollars 
a day. How many men will be employed ? 
Clearly, only so many as employers think will 
give them a product of a day'B labor that can 
be sold for more than fifty dollars. Again, 
suppose the rate were fixed at five cents a 
day, how many men would accept the wages ? 
Clearly, only so, many as thought that five 
cents were all they could earn anywhere else, 
and were satisfied with it. 

Every man in every civilized community 
hires labor, and is hired. No free man is 
only employer or employe. The poor man 
who is hired to work in the field at twenty- 
! cents a day, hires others, when he pays 
...» rent or buys his food and clothing. Mr. 
Vanderbuilt, the great owner of railroads, 
hires a multitude of men, but is hired by 
another multitude to carry them and their 
merchandise on his railroads. 

We have now got deep enough into the 
labor question to see that labor has its market 
price, like corn or cotton; and that every 
man is daily exchanging his lahor, or the 
fruits of it, for atoms of the labor of an in- 
finite number of his fellow men. The next 
point in the labor question that demands at- 
tention, is the fact that every freeman's labor 
is his own ; it is his property, as much as his 
purse or his life. Everyone who attempts to 
steal another's purse, or deprive torn of his 
life, is seized and punished by the law. So. 
too, with a man's labor; he has a right to the 
peaceable enjoyment or employment of it 
and anyone who attempts to interfere with 
such peaceable enjoyment or employment by 
the use of threats, violates the law, and should 
be punished by it, as much as if he hnd tried 



ment they appeal from reasonings to blud- 
geons, they pass from benevolent beings to 
bandits. 

As before stated, love has nothing to do 
with exchanges ; self-interest is the only guide, 
and the price paid for labor is the result of a 
bargain, that it takes two to make. One man 
cannot make a bargain, neither can employ 



....ployed, fix the rate of wages without 
tile consent of the other. If a certain set of 
workmen think their employer can afford to 
give more wages, they have a right to ask for 
the advance, "but the employer has an equal 
right to refuse. They have a perfect right to 
stop work, hut no right to interfere with oth- 
ers who are willing to take their places. A 
peaceable strike is only a fluctuation of the 
labor market, wfiich will adjust itself the 
same as a fluctuation in the market for com 
or cotton, according to the law of demand 
and supply. But any violent interference 
with labor is a breach of the peace, and 
should be put down speedily and effectually. 
That such breaches of the peace often and 
. quickly develop into riots, is well known, nnd 
no one has any sympathy with rioters. If a 
mob grow into rioters, every ene present is 
eitherupholding or upsetting the law— there 
1 are no innocent spectators of a riot. 

Labor can never force capital to give em- 
ployment, unless capital thinks it can make 
or save by giving such employment. If, for 
cample, "a factory paid a dollar a day to a 
workman, and could sell the labor in its pro- 
duct for $1.0.1. the factory would be happy 
to continue paying the man a dollar a day. 
But suppose the man should demand $1.10 
per day, and the factory could only get $1.00 



Wages during the past year have been lower 
in tnis country than perhaps ever before, and 
capital never received so little interest. 

As remarked in a former part of this paper, 
no government can fix the rate of wages ; but 
the government can stimulate all (he mduttria 
of the country, by offering to those who want 
to sell, the opportunity of finding the greatest 
number of buyers, and those who want to 
buy, the greatest number of sellers. This 
can be done by permitting the citizens of the 
United States to buy in the markets of the 
world, and to sell in the markets of the world, 
and not limit them to themselves for a mar- 
1 This is the policy of Free Trade, a pol- 
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icy founded on the belief that it takes two to 
make a bargain, and that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts. 

The gratification of every one of our wants 
that God does not gratify without our asking, 
as air, sunlight, water, etc., requires some ex- 
ertion on our part. Now it is plain, that any 
means which enable us to gratify any particu- 
lar want with only half the' exertion we have 
been accustomed to put forth in gratifying 
that want, is a benefit to us'y The benefit ex- 
ists in our Baving one-half our exertion, or 
with the same amount of exertion gratifying 
twice as many wants. This saving of labor 
is just what is done by machinery ; yet it is 
strange to see quite a large number of people 
in this country who declaim against labor-sav- 
working harm to the poorer 




to wrest from him bis purse or lus life. This 
truth does not seem to be generally appreci- 
ated—Old many a so-called ••leader.' who 
would hesitate perhaps to steal a man s din- 
ner, would not hesitate to steal tile labor, 
whereby lie gets his dinner. All "strikes." 
or rather nil forcible strikes, arise from a mis- 
conception of the right of property that is 
vested in every man. as re^anis bis own labor. 
Every man lias all inalienable right to bis own 
mbor, but to nobody else's, except he gives 
something in exchange for it. If I see tit to 
,„„.i- „;„i,t,.„„ hours u day for sixpence, it is 
v else's; if I see tit to 



in its product, is it not manifest 
orv would decline to pay the ad- 
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man or a hundred come to me, and by force 
make me stop work, then they rob me. just j 
as much as if they took the product of my la- 
bor. Hence, the conclusion is a plain one, ; 
and needs be put in plain words: those peo- 
ple who interfere with others' work by vio- 
lence, or threats are either slave-catchers or 
thieves. The whola question of Btrikes cen- 
tres in this : if I do not want to work, or am 
dissatisfied with my pay, I have an absolute 
right to stop work ; but no right to make Jim, 
Pete or Bill stop work, unless they wish to 
! do so. 

That all men with particular interests m 
[ common should unite for mutual protection 
ami encouragement is most proper; that they 
should endeavor to get the best pay, or in 
other words, the most in exchange for their 
services, is right nnd just; but their efforts 
must be through reasoning, anil the means ot 
the market-place— and not through violence 
or threatenings. So long as such organiza- 
tions simply aeek to get the most possible for 
what their members have to sell, they are 
following God-given impulses; but the mo- 



.... _'ents per hour, 
you simply employ others and let your first 
hundred go seek some other employer. This 
rule holds good, if the positions are reversed: 
if two mills "start up" at the same time, and 
one offers a dollar a day, and the other a dol- 
lar and a dime, the first mentioned mill will 
have no "help" until the last has secured its 
complement of workers. 

The most pernicious quack, who peddles 
political nostrums, is he who attempts to ex- 
cite the multitude by declaring that " all the 
ills that flesh is heir to " come from the em- 
ployers of labor. People of this sort hold it 
as an axiom that there is an unending feud 
between capital and labor; and that the for- 
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.... logical cl _„ 
that labor should try to extinguish capital. 
This is the doctrine of communism. Now if 
there be two things in this world between 
which the utmost amity-Jdiould exist, and be- 
tween which the most intimate reciprocal re- 
lations do exist, they arc Capital and Labor. 
One is absolutely useleWwithout the other. 
Ten million willing arms arc no better than 
no Brins at all, if there be not the MM of 
employing them; and the means of employing 
two arms or ten millions are useless if there 
be no arms to employ. Capital suffers when 
work is scarce, and work suffers when capi- 
tal is scarce. The earnings of capital, or in- 
terest, and the earnings of labor, or wages, 
vary directiy as each other. When capital is 
being employed at fair interest, labor is get- 
ting fair wages; when capital is earning little 
or nothing, many willing hands are idle. 



They say that Yf a machine be 
vented whereby two men can do the work of 
five, that three" men arc injured. 

Let us look carefully at this argument, for 
it is one of those specious pleas that mislead 
many candid people : its apparent exactness is 
just wherein its danger lies. If such a ma- 
chine were invented, say in the making of 
shoes, the profit of using it would be the 
wages of three men; less the wear and tear of 
the machine and the interest on its cost. 
Now the use of any such machine would give 
the shoe factory a very large additional profit, 
and new capital would at once be drawn in 
its direction ; in other words, new shoe-works 
would be started where much more labor 
would be required— fot capital is argus-eyed, 
and ever on the alert to invest in those enter- 
prises which promise the greatest interest, 
coupled with the greatest security. Now any 
machine that would reduce the cost of any 
product to nearly the extent of three-fifths of 
the labor that it formerly cost, would start 
probably ten shoe-works where there was one 
beforehand instead of being a demand for 
five shoe-makers, there would be a demand for 
I twenty. Let us carry the argument a little 
further: if the production of shoes increased" 
tenfold, and the cost of them to the maker 
were reduced by nearly three-fifths the labor 
formerly put in them, it is manifest, that 
through the competition of the factories, the 
price of shoes would fall sharply, and many 
more people be able to buy better shoes than 
' before the invention of the machine. Again, 
I every machine would require a human mind 
! to guide it,— li machine that thinks for itself 
is among the absolutely impossible things. 
Hence, every new machine that is put in mo- 
tion increases the demand for skilled labor; 
this demand can only lie supplied by educat- 
ing the unskilled workman, and surely it is a 
ike " is ever sue- blessing but thinly disguised, that thins the 
ting received by ranks of ignorant toilers and forces the devel- 
■et rate If vou 1 opment of deft skill out of brute force, 
men at ten cents I If God Almighty had not intended all men 
n advance of two j to work, he would not have made man the 
question of mar- ' most perfect machine the world has ever seen, 
another hundred ! It is no more evident that he intended birds 
to fly and fishes to swim, than that he intend- 
ed man to work. It is not alone in man's 
physical fitness for work that we see the Di- 
vine intention, but in his being ever filled 
with ungratified desires, prompting the use of 
his wonderful physical machinery. How in- 
complete would God's work have seemed, if 
man had been made Simply a perfect physical 
machine, uninspired with those desires which 
keep the machine in motion; or if he had 
been filled with such desires, but not possess- 
ed the physical machinery to gratify them. 
In labor, then, is the creature, man, carry- 
ing out the design of his Creator, and in obe- 
dience to God there is honor to man. That 
labor is honorable is thus susceptible of a 
- 'some I very complete and direct demonstration. As 
is state- all labor is the same in kind, varying only in 
declare 1 degree, let it not be said that the labor of the 
lawyer the physician, or the merchant, is 
mvre lumoraMe. than that of the fisherman, the 
farmer, or the smith ; the honor rests in the 
effort not in its direction. Honor may vary 
in degree but the honor of labor varies only 
as man uses, wholly or partially, the means 
Heaven has given him of carrying out its de- 
signs. . , 
In birds and beasts, as well as in man, God 
has implanted certain desires, and supplied 
the means of gratifying them; but compared 
with those of men, their desires are few, and 
their gratification direct. Man, and man 
alone, gratifies his desires by exchanging his 
labor for the labor laf others ; there never was a 
dog, nor a horse, bo sagacious as to volunta- 
rily seek to give something he had to some 
other horse or dog, in order to get in exchange 
something the other horse »r dog had. One 
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horse might ateal another's hay, and one dog inches wide, and of any required length. Theije growing up better educated, trained and sup- 
another's bone, but the idea of exchange is strips are subsequently woven together into the plied with the requirements of intelligent men 
beyond them' In no other way, perhaps, is cloth, which is traded to the Liberian store- and women. I saw the Liberians, (especially the 
man's suDerioritv over other animals shown. | keeper, _who sells it out again to his custo- j younger ones,) brought into contact, and conae- 



Arithmetic. The boya take their places at the 
black-boards, and examples are given to them. 
At present they are working in Subtraction ; 
Addition has been well mastered bv moat of 
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horse might steal another's liny, and one dog 
another's bone, but the idea of exchange is 
beyond them'. In no other way, perhaps, is 
man's superiority over other animals shown, 
than in the fact that other animals wort- 
men labor; 



PISHING- IN THE TROPIGS. 

If, as some scientific men have thought, 
a fish diet is good for the brains, the na- 
tive islanders of the tropic seas ought to 
be a very intelligent race. A people 
whose island homes have few land ani- 
mals, and few rivers, their shores washed 
perpetually by the sounding sea, whose 
chief sports and occupations, from their 
birth to their death, are among its bil- 
lows, must naturally be a race of fisher- 
men, and so they are. One of the most 
curious sights to a foreisner in Honolulu, 
the capital city of the Sandwich or Ha- 
waiian Islands, is the fish market. Here 
are found many fish which are never seen 
on an Americar/ table, many which arc 
never caught in American waters, some 
which a foreigner would shrink from an 
introduction to perhaps. As Miss Bird, 
a bright English lady who visited the is- 
land, says in her picturesque description 
of the market: "Some of the stalls are 
piled up with wonderful fish, crimson, 
rose, blue, opaline, — fish that have spent 
their lives in coral groves under the warm, 
bright water. Beautiful creatures, the 
kihi-kihi, or sea-cock, with black and yel- 
low bands across his body ; the hinalca, 
like a glorified mullet, with bright green 
bands along a dark, shining head, a purple 
body of different shades and a blue spotted 
tail with a yellow tip. The oh.ua, too, a 
pint-scaled fish, shaped Irfte a trout ; the 
fish, as common here as mackerel at home; 
purple spiked sea-urchins, and many other 
curiosities of the bright Pacific. It was 
odd to see the pearly teeth of a native 
meeting in some bright colored fish, while 
the tail hung out of 'Bis mouth, for they 
eat fish raw." 

Beside these beautiful creatures was the 
repulsive form of the cuttle fish which 
looks like a nest of twining snakes, with 
its eight long arms or tentacles, and its 
pulpy body in the centre. It would be 
hard work for a foreigner to taste one of 
these raw as the natives like them, though 
some of the foreign residents admit them, 
dried and salted, to their table, under the 
name of squid, in which form they taste 
something like raw salt codfish, but are 
very tough. 

The flying fish, called by the Hawaiians 
malolo, are one of the most beautiful of 
fish. Supported by their fins, which are 
broadened into something like wings, they 
rise several feet above the water, and dart 
from crest to crest of the waves, flying 
thus from their pursuers beneath the 
waves, only to meet others above them, 
the gulls which are ready to swoop upon 
them. The flying fish also are most beau- 
tifully and variously colored ; white with 
black wings, black with white wings, sil- 
very white with bright scarlet wings, or 
fins, to speak more truly. As the steamer 
' approaches the beautiful harbcr of Hono- 
lulu, they fly up in shoals on each side of 
the vessel, making a brilliant display long 
to be remembered. 



! clotd, which is traded to the Liber 
keeper, who sella it out again to his custo- 
mer*. The cleths generally Hell according to 
width, about 12i cents being charged for each 
"atrip" contained in them. They are dyed usu- 
ally with indigo, which also grows wild, in blue 
stripes of" different widths on the white ground 
One I bHw, however, which was quite elaborate, 
there being rude attempta at reproducing the 
shapes of flowers ou it. 



is coarse, but of a good quality and color, and 
brings from seven to eight cents per pound from 
American refiners. The Liberian production is 
from J, 000 to U.500 pounds per acre. They 
make from their sugar boiliug also an excellent 
quality of syrup, ami rum, which is pronounced 
by connoiBseurs to be very tine. This yield of 
sugar shows what the soil is — magnificent. It 
can bo cyphered out readily, that there should 
be money in sugar-raising at this rate, especial- 
ly as a crop is to be obtained in one year, and 
the pane does not require replanting for years, 
a new growth springing up every Heason from 
the old atumps. 

HICK 



tion. It is kept in the husk until 
use, when the required quantity id put in a 
wooden mortar, and hammered on until it is 
cleaned, and tolerably well broken up. It ia a 
good article to the taste, being richer than our 
fine white rice. The Liberians .claim that this 
effect is produced by keeping it unhulled. Not- 
withstanding its growth at their very doors, 
however, they import India rice for consump- 
tion. Although in the country with cattle all 
about, we had English canned butter at Clay. 
Ashland. 1 only saw milk at two places in Li- 
beria, and then it was in the coffee. They say 
that the cows give so little milk that it's hard- 
ly worth while feeding them. I believe, though, 
that the experiment of carefully feeding and at- 
tending to milch cattle has not as yet been 



turned up their .figuratively speaking.; at 

the statement that horses will not live here, 
ami declared their belief that they only lacked 
proper attention. Inquiry on the subject leads 
me to coincide somewhat in their opinion. From 
all I can learn, what few cquines were here in 
years gone by were left to shift for themselves 
about the streets just as the cattle and hogs are 

TRAFFIC WITH THE NATIVES. 

Exehaugingcalicoes, kettles, guns, beads, &c., 
for country cloths, palm kernels, coffee and rice- 
The palm kernels are the nuts gathered from 
the palm tree, and, with the oil pressed from 
them, form one of the chief articles of ex- 
port, the oil being extensively used for the man- 
ufacture of line paints and soaps. The English 
and French manufacturers extract the oil from 
the kernels, and press the remainder into cakes, 
which said to make an excellent food for cat- 
tle. Almost everybody handles palm oil; near- 
ly the whole of Liberia seems to smell of it 
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is a beautiful one, generally growing, when de- 
veloped and under cultivation, from six to ten 
feet high, with a large dark green leaf, (here, 
" Tike everything else an, evergreen.) It ia gen- 
erally planted by scions or slips, the little trees 
being taken from the beds when well started, 
and transplanted. The coffee grows in thickly 
clustering bunches along the branches, and is 
green in color, until ripe, when it turns red. A 
thick pod or case envelops the grains, which is 
beaten off when gathered, and dried. The grains 
are very large, and the coffee itself is delicious, 
to my taste fully equalling, if not surpassing, 
Mocha. The coffee trees are usually planted 
about 400 to the acre, and begin to bear well 
the third year. The trees yield from one to five 
pounds of coffee grains each, which sell at twen- 
ty cents per pound, wholesale, at Monrovia. 

COTTON GROWS WILD ' 

i about the country, and nobody aeema to^pay any 
attention to it, except the natives, who, with 
their primitive looms, manufacture from 
It a coarse, strong cloth which they wear almost 
universally. They weave strips about sir 



norally bridged 
just at their mouths by flimsy foot bridges, 
supported on long, insecure-looking poles. 
These creeks are the great resorts of the hippo- 
potamus, (river horse.) 

CUTIVATED LIBEJUANS. 

There is one feature of Liberian life worthy of 
commendation. As soon as they acquire means, 
they seem generally to go out to enlarge their 
ideaa by travel and observation. Many of those 
whom I met had been to, and generally through, 
England and America, and several over the 
Continent of Europe. It is hard to imagine how 
any one could go to Europe, and he contented 
to come back and Hvo in Liberia. It is Baid, 
however, that "the Laplander loves his home." 
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ated, trained and sup- 
plied with the requirements of intelligent men 
and women. I saw the Liberians. (especially the 
younger ones.) brought into contact, and conse- 
quently contrast, with the Azor's immigrants. 
It showed, there and then, that whether the i.e. 
gro is capable of attaining the white man's level 
or not, he is capable of becoming much nearer a 
perfect man than he is in America. It showed 
that there is more capability in him for improv- 
ident than we have developed. It is conclusive 
evidence that there is a vast amount of good 
mental ground lying fallow, wustiug or run- 
ning to noxious weeds, in the negro. It is as 
well to say it right here — despite their many ig 
uorances, their conceit and their improvidence 
and inertness, the average Liberian is, in most 
ways, immeasurably superior to the American 
negro, and those at Sierra Leone are as far 
above him in acquirements as the clouds are 
above the earth. In the social refinements 
the better classes of colored people there, seem 
perfect. In one thing I could notice distinctly 
the three degrees of progression, as illustrated 
by the English Colony negro, the.Liberiau ne- 
gro, and the American negro. 
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,11 matter at first sight, but it tells 
a story wnen looked into. History will show 
I jiat in proportion us men have become civilized, 

little niceties and dainiiu. ^-s ll.at redeem the 
taking of food from the unclea 
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of his mouth an open aepulchl 
all of his feelings, sensibilities and intellectual 
developments, shovels in on them huge and in- 
discriminate masses of food with his knife, aud 
gulps his wine as if it were a dose of mtdicioe, 
M "a man for a' that." People's style of eating 
is generally a fair indication of their progress in 
civilization. The Bushman eats his fish half 
raw with his hands rt he. Chinaman conveys it 
neatly and deftly to his mouth with chopsticks; 
the Englishman carefully, and as deftly, 
"scoops" it in with a silver fork. These are 
the three degrees. (I don't mean to say that a 
man is uncivil i/edffcthjif he eats his fish with a 
bit of bread and a forl^but the civilized man, 
however he dors handle his food, does it cleanly.) 
Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askalou, but almost every meal I took while 
on African soil was in company with colored 

The Sierra Leone people display u spontane- 
ous and unconscious scrupulousness regarding 
the observance of all points of table etiquette, 
such as is hardly seen in the best American 
households, and puts an habitual sitter at hotel 
tables to diligently recalling the precepts incul- 
cated in his youth, regarding the proper manip- 
ulation of table-furniture, & c . The Liberians 
are apparently much less enlightened on this 
subject, and seemed with one or two exceptions, 
to pay little attention to it. while the An*'* peo- 
ple hud each their owu original and untram- 
melied style, the main object seeming to be 
the consumption of the greatest possible amount 
of food in the least possible time. Almost ever- 
body, both in Sierra Leone and Liberia, hud 
claret at dinner, and there waB usually a gl; 



Arithmetic. The boys take their places at the 
black-boards, and examples are given to them. 
At present they are working in Subtraction ; 
Addition has been well mastered by most of 
them. It is rather amusing to watch them 
while at work. Those who do not know how 
to do an example will use all the devices so 
well known to school children to get theran- 
swer from others; but they do not give evi- 
dence of the pleasure that the others feel who 
have mastered it for themselves. Of course 
there is a difference in their several abilities; 
some are very bright and quick— others, "slow 
but sure." After Arithmetic we have are- 
cess of ten minutes ; most of them prefer to 
remain in the room to work examples. Geog- 
raphy follows the recess, beginning with their 
homes in the Indian Territory; they are learn- 
ing all about its rivers and mountains, the lo- 
cation of the different Reservations, and to 
draw maps of the Territory itself. After this 
exercise they have gymnastics and the ele- 
ments of elocution ; the object of the former 
being to bring into use all of the muscles of the 
body. The morning exercises close at 12 
o'clock. At 2 o'clock the school-bell rings 
and all the boys assemble for their afternoon 
lessons. The first hour we have a talk and 
oral exercise on the art of speaking correctly, 
theu a few hints concerning their "habits 
and manners." Afterwards we have reading, 
spelling, and defining of new words. So 
much for our school days. 

Every evening, except Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, we have a study-hour from eight 
until nine o'clock. Many word games are 
I played in order to teach them how to speak 
and spell with accuracy. JDuring one of these 
games it was agreed that we should try and 
see how many words we could find in the 
I teacher's name. To the great amusement of 
I all, one of the Indians, with a roguish twinkle 
| in his eye, went to the black-board and wrote 
j "Sambo," as his contribution. Finding such 
| words as mess crabs), Moses' rib-hone, kept the 
i party in constant laughter. We have also 
had talks about how plants grow. A few 
seeds of oats and wheat were given to each 
of them to plant; now when one passes many 
of their rooms he can see little flower-pots of 
boxes with the oats and wheat in a flourishing^ 
condition. We do not expect much from 
these little seeds, hut we trust, from the les- 
son taught, there is yet to be an abundant 
harvest. \ 

Apparently, they are much interested in 
farming, anil go with even more promptness 
to their hoes than to .their books. At the 
ringing of the work bell at 6:30 a. jr., all of 
the boys are expected to be at the barn ready 
ark — planting, hoeing and harvesting 
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! told, but it is evident that they have not the 
i strong constitution of the negroes. I have no 
' doubt that many think it would be well for 
I them to give all of their time to acquire our lan- 
i guage, but when we remember that they came 
| here to be educated for home usefulness, we 
will see that the labor plan is a wise feature 
in their education. Work is the lever that 
lifts a people from borharism to civilization. 
At home theirs is to be more muscle than 
brain work, and that school system is most 
i for his great life 
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By James C. Robbins, a Hampton grad- 
uate, in charge of the Indians during sum- 
mer vacation. 
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fortably and sedately. Ab the present 
generation ia growing old, the children take 
charge after the return of the heir from his 
schooling and "finishing tour." In view of all 
this, it is ridiculous to suppose that the Liberi- 
ans are relapsing into barbarism. On the con- 
trary, it is apparent that each generation is 
bringing them steadily nearer to perfect civiliza- 
tion. While these old lords of the soil, in their 
conBclouB or unconscious aping of their former 
masters' former lives, present, occasionally, ludi- 
crous contrasts to their models, by ignorance and 
lack of culture; their sonB and daughters are 



The vacation life of the eighty stud 
remain at the school during the summer is a 
very busy one. In a tour through the grounds 
and buildings, hard and earnest workers may 
be seen. There is not the old-time indiffer- 
ence as to the amount or quality of the work; 
each one feels that there is a great deal at 
stake in the turning of the machine, the hand- 
ling of the hoe, or the Betting of type, — for 
these are to be the self-made men and women 
of Hampton. In this concentration of energies, 
this determined perseverance, this working 
for an end, one realizes that among the rich- 
est blessings Heaven gives to man is the op- 
portunity to work for self 

Of these eighty students, seventeen are In- 
dians. Three years ago these young men were 
wild and warlike blanket Indians on our 
Western Plains; now they are working out 
one of the greatest problems of the day, "Can 
the Indians be civilized ?" 

Mondays and Tuesdays are for Btudy ; other 
days they work. On school days the bell is 
rung fifteen minutes before nine. The exer- 
cises for the day begin with a select reading 
by the Indians from the Scriptures. After- 
wards, they sing one of the (lospel Hymns, 
then all unite in repeating the^Lord's Prayer. 
At 9:30, a. m., they have their writing, the 
first lesson on our programme. In examining 
their copy-books we are not surprised to see 
many well-developed hands, for it is well 
known that the taste for copying and making 
drawings is a characteristic of the race. At 
the close of the writing exercise, we have 



xperienccs of the 
i the beach. It is 
ng for such ex- 



;on, but not 
r to me that 
the matches 
a ahead and 
before the 



perfect which best fits 
work. 

One of the pleasantest . 
summer was our tent life o 
very singular that in prep; 
cursions the most important thin| 
ably the last thought of. Such 
us. I remembered my bathing 
forgot my blankets. The large st 
j were carefully packed in the wa 
until we had started did it occt 
we had neither the axe to cut or 
to light it. The Indians went c 
reached the ground some time 
wagon. 

Soon after the wagon got there wc had a 
very lively time, pitching two large tents, 
cutting wood, making tire, bringing water 
and getting supper. I was made chef de cuisine, 
and with my two Indian assistants we soon 
had supper ready; we ate our evening meal in 
one of the tents. After supper we decided 
to have guards to protect our tilings while we 
remained in camp. Two men went on guard 
at a time; they were relieved every two hours 
in the night. During the day we had but 
one man on duty, with a change at the end 
of every two hours. That they might know 
when to come off duty, Mr. Banks (a Hamp- 
ton graduate) let them take his watch. About 
4 o'clock in the morning the watch ran down. 
Observing that it ceased to tick, one of the 
Indians on guard went running with it to 
"Banks' Exchange," calling, "Mr. Barntz, 
Mr. Bam-tz, your watch dead." Mr. Banks 
quietly asked him, " What time did it die ? " 
" Four o'clock," was the reply. 

Before every meal, two boys were appointed 
to wait on the table, two to wash dishes, and 
one to wait on the waiters and on Mr. Banks 
and myself. After all the supper dishes had 
been washed and put away, the boys who 
slept in "Robbins' nest" went into "Banks' 
Exchange " for evening prayers. It was com- 
forting to read the ninety-first Psalm, to sing, 



"I need thee every hour," and to make a sup- 
plication, at the close of which all united in 
repeating the Lord's Prayer. It filled my 
heart with gladness when I looked u^on the 



SECOND DAY. 



At o'clock, a. rn., the house was called to 
order— Superintendant in the chair. Minutes 
of the afternoon session of the previous day 
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"I need thee every hoar," and to make a sup- 
plication, at the close of which all united in 
repeating the Lord's Prayer. It filled my 
heart with gladness when I looked upon the 
red men sitting in a circle round me, listening 
to the words of Scripture, singing hymns of 
praise and prayer. 

We retired very early the first .night, as all 
felt the need of rest. I prostrated myself be- 
fore the god of sleep, ready to obey th 
dates of so kind a master ; 



SECOND 

a. m„ tr 



house was called to 
the chair. Minutes 
n of the previous day 



At o'clock, a. n 
order — Superintend:! 
of the afternoon se 

The various committees then made their re- 
ports in turn. And the remaindor of the fore- 
noon was spent in the general business of tho 
Un" 



Resolutions. Rejoicing in the great work of 
t . hundred Sabbath schools and feeling the necessity of en- 

ttghtlo^^ 

without baked beans, rudely forced them- lra 
selves between his majesty and myself. By 
chance I turned my head and saw an Indian 
reading his Iiiblc. I thought to myself, this 
desire for a knowledge and practice of the 



truths of the Iiiblc' is a true indication of 
progress — for civilization without the Bible 
is like a dangerous harbor without a light- 
house. 

The next morning, with aching bones, we 
went around preparing breakfast. After 
breakfast, wc went to the beach for a bath. 



Of debts." Iiesld,- reduciui; 111.- M 
to Its mere value us bullion— about .,„.. ri'iu^i-u 
reduces a number of other foreim, '.-win* ivhlch 
have attained t-rcater nr less cireulat Ion m this 
country. The Canadian rise,-, it is worth, us 

bullion, only about 3'.a.l cms. the -r> cent jurccs 
o,,le I'l-H nmt*. and H«- WH.T pler-s In prr.|».rll..n. 
T!i- l-.r.-li-h ,i,n;m« wti'.rti isiss.-s tor i', cents Is 
only wnrlh about 11). The II. S. TruUC Uollar la 
worth 90 cents. 
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And t 
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until 



night drew nigh ; then we had a sham fight 
of the allied tribes of Kiowa, Cheyenne and 
Sioux against the Utes. The ambuscades, the 
daring assaults, the stealthy attacks, were 
splendid, but in vain, for the Utes were vic- 
torious. The Indian courtship would hr— 



dian maiden, with a sheet covering her moutb 
and drawn tight around her body, falling be- 
low the knees, coquetted with her wooer, 
whose advances suggested a cock and a hen. 
She finally followed him to his wigwam. 

Early in the evening, the wind which had 
been increasing in violence all the afternoon, 
blew a perfect hurricane; every minute we 
expected to see the tents blown over. The 
spirits of the Indians seemed to rise with the 
gale. They started a game among themselves 
and kept it up until 5 o'clock the next morn- 
ing. About 9 o'clock the same night I had a 
desire to visit die beach, and set out wijli Mr. 
Banks and one of the Indians. When we were 
about half-wny there we were startled by a 
wild laugh and the sudden appearance of one 
of the Indians in our path with a sheet wound 
around him. He had concealed himself be- 
hind a stack of corn, and when he heard us 
coming he sprang out. A minute's walk 
brought us to the beach. The breakers thun- 
dered around us. I sat down to admire them 
in all their grandeur, for we had one bound- 
less sweep of the mighty deep. It was a 
splendid night. The heavens wero black with 
threatening clouds; the moon, which charita- 
bly covers all imperfections, tried to shine, 
but an unseen power, as if ashamed to let her 
look upon some awful scene of desolation, 
quickly veiled her face; the wind hurried 
pa_t us as if frightened by the last despairing 
cry of its helpless victims. Rising to go to imlti". 
our tents, I thought that though the ocean Rlod 
rolls around us in this wild 1 and lawless free- 



'Resolved 1st, That we tender our thanks to 
the missionaries and officers of tho Uniou for 
their faithfulness in tho past. And that we the 
delegates, missionaries and officers pledge our- 
selves to exercise our greatest powers in pre- 

vailing with all tin- schools within our district "™ h ™5 are clamoring 
to unite with us in the work. , p" 

Resolved 2d, That this Union feels proud of ji 
the fact, that there is emulation in tho Sabbath ■ ■,",,,„. „..,„„, ,„ t,„'i.,-isiuiurc failed 

school pupils in using their energy, industry ,„ ,„„(,,. provision even tor in.-.-tlnir tin- ordinary 
and ability in striving to obtain tin, premiums ;« «;;; s-;; -"n."^'''''^: 

offered by this Union for their excellence in '\','/ v ' ^ ,'„ „-,,»„„, »,•„.«„ tor the pur- 
declamations, and wc furtherniore tender our p,,.,- of canylni: on i in- put) lie schools, 
congratulations to the receivers, of prizes of .M»m«r AdelM laft her wharf In 

1877 for their laudable success, and say to them, s,;7,',h \-'o-V. ,ik ri, s.t,.i '-th. fir Sew York, 
with all others, to continue in their intellectual with about two hundred puss. -inters, lu-r 1.011,1 ex. 
pursuits and at last reach the very climax of ^"[."^V,']!"' '['}',', '^%;"'y'^'<X^^™tiiwm 

have slnV.-'nn-.'l, .-mm- pi.-r i p i tat i nn a larRe number 
into the water. The air of tin- uiornlnic »•«» chilly, 
the Vicini- a'" 1 "lunv or the pns-enc-rrs had sou-lit the sunny 
tuevicini A b n[ )V „,,..„,„.,., ,,„,.,., |y „v,-r the boiler, to 
warm themselves. Tliis fart accounts lor tl,,- iuri:e 
lnjurcil. Great contusion followed the 



Annual session from Octob, 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission 
and writing, and of si: 

Tuition free to all. 
month, payable n 



■ 1st till the mid- 



knowledge of reading 
and long division 
>ard, etc., ten dollars 
ihly, half in cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 111 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty. eight years of age need 
apply- 

The institution is aided by the State but 
nluntary contribu- 



Bupport 
Annual 



cholarshlpi of 



enty dollars, to 



renown. 

Resolved, lid, That we tender 
thanks to the benevolent citizens 



smile from the most stoical 1 lie In- | (y of N(jw B ethcl church, for their kindness 



preparing for this meeting aud their cares and ; numb 
hospitality toward our delegates during the sit- explo 
ting of this Union. 1 ths 

Resolved 4th, That wo recommend all schools gives 
in need of Sabbath school books to apply to in -Us 

Rev. A. Shephard, Box 103 Raleigh, N. C. ™j r ; 

And furthermore, we cordially invite him to for every two"whlt«s. ' 

visit this portion of the State. | v e]low fever la txartnntng to abate In 

Resolved r,lh. That tho statistics of this ses- ,,'"»„;„, '„,„.„. „ „-,.,, pr, -vailed, but I 
sion of the Union, be scut to the State Sabbath s'preioinnr «i..wiv int.. lUr rural .ii-trM-aml v 
School Convention which convenes Sept. 18, jfs In Louisiana. T--e total is-pori..d .b-aih-. .0 

1878. ' Canton il,;.. .'",,■',',»,.. •!,„, no',,,,",,,- asslstauc 

Messrs J.H.Lane, C.W.Jordan, Thos. n .-,-,l,-,i for that tow,, 1,, view „f tin- r„.-t that 
Sharp, E. Elliot, H. A. Drew, committee. I yery prompt and free aid from ;>o«ho;n em™ 
Recess and preparation as on the day before. 
The afternoon was given to the Sabbath 
school children who had made preparation to 
join in an exhibition and speak for prizes 
which were awarded to the best four. 

» i * Adjourned to meet at tho 
Baptist church in Murfreesboro. N. C, on 
Thursday before the third Sunday in August. 

1879. L. W. Boon, Supt. 

J. P. Weaver, Sec'y. -. committee, which is In oftlc 

Murfreesboro, N. C 



106,127: colored. 



fee in 



ibV-i'-a! ' Ivooliworth ' ,v,-o"„ ,u, n.led' to the 

Wast, 11, -ton Heller I nmlull lee u res, ,t ut Ion t" l.rlt.K 
about eone.-rt or action In relief work, the wanis ,,1 
.one- eitl, s being tndv s, , ppl n-.l , white otb, r ,,„-.-. 
reu.ah, n, urgent need. Tie- re-ol ,„ ,on . win,-., w». 
idopted. was l„ tile etreet "that I'"- Natl-lla. V" U 
low Fever I'., -lief On, , ,,1 1 1 1 cc i ,-« peel t , , 1 1 y mvlte 
Hie co-operative actio,, of tin- several relief , ,,,„- 



by 



nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give find 'Incite to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the mm of. dollars, payalU, 

&e., &c. 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton. Virginia. 
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TO FARMERS 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. 

BUY 

Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJTCIJVG. 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Cft. 
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ie beach again. 
The next morning the sun came out bright- I 
ly, and we had a fine day. Eating, washing, [ 
talking, bathing, was the order of the day. 
A:t 3 o'clock the order was given to take | 
down tents and pack up. While this work j 
was going on our attention was called to one i 
of the Indians who sat under a tree. Ue was 
making a sketch of the head cook and his 
assistants ; they were not flattered in the pic- 
ture, but the picture afforded them much 
amusement. Soon the wagon came to take 
our effects to the school, when we said good- 
bye to camp life, and now say good-bye to 
you. 
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A STEEL Thorn Hod™. No other Foods* k> 
cheap or pat ap 10 quickly. Nerer rtt, , t *^f t ~f« 



-uniilpox for the week onittntf July ?:\h. 

Uomljay.— Thirty-t 
week eTidlrtg August UtU. 

Ovkr 000 bodies have bcei 
drowned hv the dis.wter to 
1'rineesi Alice, on the River 
Eng. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL UNION. 

A brief account of the seventh annual ses- 
sion of The Eastern North Carolina Sabbath 
School Union. 

The Uniou held its last session at Now Beth- 
el church, near Edunton Peniuimons Co., N. 
a, on tho 1.1 and 16 of August, 1878. 

FIKBT DAV. 

At eleven, a. m., the house was called to or- 
der by the Superintendent, L. W. Boon. 
Opening services— Reading, St. Luke xii chap- 
ter to 31st verse, by Elder l J axt6n of Edentou, 
—sinking— "Jesus loves me," "and prayer by 
Rev. L. W. Boon. *\ 

Aftor which a general welcomo was extend- 
ed to the del -gates and visitors, by the Super- 
intemlant, who added a few brief remarks suit- 
able for tho occasion. 

The roll of schools was then called, the dele- 
gate answering for the same. 

After appointing a committee on finance, tho 
letters were read and delegates enrolled. But 
before this was accomplished tho house ad- 
journed for recess. 

The benevolent citizens of tfc 
prepared a lone table in the grove, \ 
richly furnished, and the delegates a: 
itors were invited to partake of its co 

At two o'clock, p. m., tbe delegates re-assem- 
bled. After reading the minutes of tho fore- I w 
noon session they proceeded to the reading of ( U 
letters until finished. After which, committees 
wero appointed, on nomination, missionaries, 
time and place of the next session, valuation of 
prizes, and resolutions. AdjournecLtill Friday 
morning at 9 o'clock a. m. 
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i of his arrest. 

i> military occupati< 
a apportioned by the Dcnni ^ ------ 

n the face of iinm-d opposition. The Austrians 
progressing daily in their occupi 
anil the I'orte now proffsses to 
tccordlngto the Herl r 

l.'i'.'u.-'v, 'il'iii" in vield IH-Viik' a fi'w of th.' 
nds. It is reported that tire Amiuu^ m« 
onlv tie settled bv a war bet ween Kn^huul 
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' is going I 
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1, all I 
■ of th< 
Asiatic question 



, orilrr tn i,r„v,-nt Itusslan a-lvan 

.. itlBh Italian possessions, th- "•' 

tr.-atv prnvnntinK I'.uss,,, frnin ahsorbiag 
' ..'ported that Enplanil Is • 



SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 

This machine is PRE-EMINENT over 

toward the British In, Han possessions, tin- H,-i tin „.!,.„ OTTAT TTV nnrl MP.RIT 

treaty nnivoatlim Uussla from absorbing Asia Ml- all Others 111 UUAL11 I anQ mail, 

and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAR IN 
ADVANCE of any. 
Descriptive Circulars oa Application. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

asS BROADWAY, N. Y. 



fearful tornado visii.-.l lluv 
S,-pt,-i,il„-r. Several villages 
■iv ,1,- .trnv,-,! t>v the -via, I ,,r 
l,v live, vr-r.- t' : -t- A similar 
,,,",-,- In I', in, tad. Sept. 1st. 
ilnfhut no lives were [o - 



or by the sea, an 
tr tornado did (fret 
:, especially at Pa 



Th* electiot 

t o, In Mann-. Sept. '.Ill,, result,-, 1 m a miture 
t,. , tiov.-rnor lo- a majnritv vote, tie- ehoiee 

noiv tall,,, r upon tlo-'h-Kl-lalnn-, which will stand 
as follows? a Republicans : - I lemoerats elected l.y 

Itep tbllcans: --7 Hen, als; and 57 Urc-ubackers. 

■n,, Conitr,-.., elected ate! ltcimblicnns 3, Dero. 



, the United 8tates from 



Tub Treasury Department 
past year In the collection of 



irotn'juiy'f. 



public debt of the 
„.,, ,o July 1. 1878. At 
utbreak of the war, the debt of the country, 
Dor capita, was 82. 7*. Thu war expenditures sw el- 
{Si Wl account, until, on AUKUSt 31, 1865, the 
amount lair capita was 178.26, wl(h annual mteicst 
per capita of »1.S3. This enormous debt has been 
r..,l,,e,.,l more than half. The debt, AuicuatSl, '»65. 
. Tho totallntereat 



noraly stock. Im 
THOUSAND 
DORINQ TB 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put up. ^ 

Cost of various styles ok Fence. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $0.25 per rod-, 

Wide " " " 5.32 " " 

Common Stone Wall 3.00" " 

" Four-Board Fence 2.00 " " 

" Split-Rail " .... 2.00 " " 

Virginia " " .... 1.50 " " 

> ; li.'l.lt-n Steel Barb Fence * wire* .84 " " 

,. ;! " .66 " " 

" ' 2 " .48 " " 

Posts can be put in every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the coat of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

AND DEALERS IN 

Agricultural Implements, Hardware, &c 

HAMPTON, Va. 



BESTS 



business. Address, f 



t you can engage 



of either sex, rigbc 



h & Co.. Portland, Maine. 




PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS ! 

The New Tork Enamel Paint will not only beautify your buildings, 
but preaerve them. 

It ia made of Pure Lead Zino and Linssed 0U, a°d is prepared ready 
for use. a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards— two ooats. 

Sample Cards, of 30 shades of color, sent free on application, our 
white, as well as colors, has no superior for outside or inside work. 
Best of references given. Address . 

Hew York Enamel Paint Co., 
178 PRINCE ST., New York. 
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Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SEEIES 

• or 

S T A. 2sT 3D -A. 1Ei)lD 
TEXT-S&QMS. 




C O TEL, 



This series of school-Dooks, numbering between 

t >■ -I-.' nr. '1 I'm;!' h u r. 1 1 : ■ 'I vl'lll u'-, 1 - knvwn and pop- 

JSJrlv turf •««»» 1/ "" Vnl " d J U l l ' , i°'A 

bverervclmio/cUUen*, representing u.11 shades of 
political opinion anil religions belief. 

The series is complete, covering even' variety and 
griaS of science and lli.-mmrc, from the primer, 
^lohguiawthelUplng tongue a the Infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult " w eat Point Course." 

The series 18 uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among »o ,».»>'.' = ;«»:=- Us own standard of 
merltfand asslsls, lnlLs place, to rouna the perfect 
■whole. 

It Is the pride of tl..' I'iil>!l-h>-rs that their lm. 
print appear,, in not » single poor, or even Indlffer- 
«nt text-book. Its appearance, tliercforo, upon a 
title-page la a sort of .•oa. aatco which the eanca- 
tlonal public have learned to reSDect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nornjnatedthe.NATIIlNAl. SKllIES of 1 ST AND. 
AltU SCIKI'H, IKXlI^-u title which is HOW Unl- 
vcrsally conceded In 11* broadest senBC. and which 
cannot, with c.iuul prop. i. I v he a;. pi led to any ri- 
val publication- whatsoever The series Includes 
the following well-known and universally popular 
■works: -« 

NATIONAL EEADEES AND .SPELLERS 



PARKERS: WATSOS. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR 

T.„, : Transient (3.00 per day, »17.50 per week and upward., according to location, 4c. 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



of sMsa x ^^ a ^^^&^E^^&^ 

the elegant steainsblps of the Old 1 » m i n a Hill p ^ '. „ '-, , ,',„, l e,.- „, the ..hi Hay Line. 



tlonal Military Home. Nulloi.al c. .... . . 

churches in the country, are all within the limits or 
The climate during the year Is unsurpassed for 
for™ fZl 10 years, as taken from tin- 
of 60°, 74°, 76°. for Summer; d> g . 4i.°. for Autunu 
the Spring montlis. -Open for guests all the year. 



ehooi, tne rsa- 

itiiiuliig one of the oldest 
or sail. 

Be of the tlieri. IOmeter here 
\V mt'.'-V:' aN.r'ls^e'^.'^'^'lol' 



________ . _ „ TALBOTT & SONS, 

HARPER'S PERIODICALS, shogkbe Ibiik Mb. 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 



Richmond. Va 
Manf's of 
A. I. CR0W1LL S rATIKT IMPBaV- 
ES TURBINE WATER WHEEIS, CORN 
AND WHEAT Mills. 01ARINO, Mill 
MACHINERY, *C. ALSO, ENQINtS, 
■0I1ERS, S.'.W Mitts, CASTINQS, 
fORQINOS, AC 



Harper's Weekly. $66 



IF. CLARK, A. 31. 



The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 



persons of eilli 
Portland. >ial..e. 



TERMS TOR 1877. 




UNITED STATES. 



NATIONAL 00DRSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

BT 

MOXTEITH 4- XcXALLT* 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

BT 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 

BARNES' BH1EF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S M1SIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIL'MS. 
SOUTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY^. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMFLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY". 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS ot HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "H WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

Thirty Volumes. 



AOe.tcrfjjt.ve analogue of all A. H. Burnea * Co's 
1 publications will be sent free to the luMresa of any 
Teacher or School Omcer applying for it. 

The National Teachert' Monthl;/ commiuiils in ita 
editor and contributors tin; best professional talent 
the countryulTonls. Subscription, $1 per annum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

MTly 



Harper's Maoazii 
Harper's Weekli 
Harper's Bazar, 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

Semi for Circulars, or Call at 

Office, 689 Broadway, .<>. Y. 



The principles upon which w,e do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which i.t is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our -own name. 

These are advantages that arc oilercd by 
no other house in New York. 



Now Revised £ 

BT-S 

Now in course of 



CELL'S 

.NCYCLOPEDIA. 

>d Editlon-150 000 



The BEST 
SPECISIES^lii 



id territory will plea-.' .i-l'li.'^ Hie Publishers. 
T BlffOOS ZELL, DAVIS A lo., Philadelphia. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

■uJlMTMIRr AOINT, IMPOHTSR AND DEALER III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS &. WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
BrnMM OoodB, <*>o., oto., 
No, 5 Market Square, Norfolk Va. 




Thcodorlek A. Williams. "'in. C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

commission; merchants, 

i X 4 Roanoke Square. Norfolk, Va. 5-t. 



W TT A VALUABLE INVEN I ION, 

J SwgjjgU THE WORLD RENOWNED 

Wilson sewing machine 

th „ highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
lVtton£ IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machfnes Its capacity Is un4lmited. There are more 
WLSON IWaShINES lold In the United , States than 
the combined sales of all the others. -The WILSON 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 



We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Gkand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 

10.75. ly 
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ACENTS 
WANTED 



>827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.;. 

Cor. State & Madison Sts., Chicago. Ills.; and S an Francisco, Cal. 



CLOTHING 
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HOUSE. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN SUPPLE MENT. 



FRIEND AID PB0TE0T0E. 

An English nobleman has a wonderfully sagacious dog 
upon whoso collar is inscribed "Beppo, Friend and Protect- 
or " This dog, which seems to have very fine manners, and 
a full sense of his duties, will not leave the room, though 
ordered to do so, until his master has passed out before him. 
When a visitor is presented, Beppo puts out a paw, and sa- 
lutes him with a low short bark. . , 

There is many another fellow of Beppo's race, who might 
bear upon his collar the same honorable title. The dog ib 
the natural friend and protector often, of man, and many 
true stories are told of his fidelity and sagacity, which ought 
to make any one ashamed of any cruelty to such a faithful 
friend. As the old song goes: 

He Is gentle, he is kind. 

You 'llnever. never flpd 
A better friend than old dog Tray. 
The Newfoundland dog especially deserves this praise for 
his affectionate disposition, his quickness of intelligence, 
and aptness to receive instruction, and his readiness to de- 
fend his master at the risk of his own life. How noble and 
serene, how gentle and intelligent, b***""*"™*- .J" 
Edwin Landseer, the genial and celebrated English painter 
of animals, declared once that "the Newfoundland dog is a 
distinguished member of the Humane Society. Many inter- 
esting incidents are on record which confirm the justice i of 
this assertion. Mr. Jesse, an English writer tells the follow- 

m "A vessel wns driven by a storm on the beach of Lyddin, 
Kent. The surf was rolling furiously. Eight men were call- 
ing for help, but not a boat could get off to their assistance 
At length a gentleman came on the beach, accompanied by 
his Newfoundland dog. He directed the attention of the 
noble animal to the vessel and put a short stick into his 
mouth. The intelligent and coorugous dog at once under- 
stood his meaning and sprang into the sea, fighting his way 
through the foaming waves. He could not however, get 
close enough to the vessel to deliver that with which he was 
charged, but the, crew joyfully made fast a rone to another 
nieccof woodNtnd threw it towards him. The sagacious 
do* saw the whole business in an instant; he dropped his 
own piece and immediately seized that which had been cast 
to him; and then, with a degree of strength and determina- 
tion almost incredible, he dragged it through the surge and 
delivered it to his master. By this means a line of commu- 
nication was formed and every man on board saved. 

Newfoundland dogs have been trained in France to rescue 
drowning persons, and are kept in readiness on the banks of 
the Seine. By throwing the stuffed form of a man in the 
river and sendiofe the dog to fetch it out, he is taught to do 
so when it is necessary. But the natural delight of this no- 
ble race of dogs seems to be in the preservation and rescue 
of human life. Mr. Youatt, who has written a book upon 
Humanity to Brutes, says that his own experience furnishes 
him with an instanco of the memory and gratitude of a New- 
foundland dog who was greatly attached to him. Having 
become inconvenient to him to keep the dog, he gave him 
to a man who he knew would treat him kindly. Fonr years 
passed and he had not seen him, when one day as he was 
walking along a lonely road, he met Carlo and hiB master. 
The dog recognized his old master, and they had a pleasant 
meeting. After a little chat the new master proceeded on 
his way, and Carlo as in duty bound, followed him. Mr. 
Youatt had not, however, got half way down the hill, when 
the dog was again at his side growling low but deeply and 
every hair bristling. Looking about, he saw two rough 
looking fellows making their way through the bushes to the 
road Their design was hardly doubtful. "I can scarcely 
say," says Mr. Youatt, "whatn felt when presently one of 
the scoundrels emerged from the bushes, not twenty yards 
from me; but he no sooner saw my componlon, and heard 
his growling, the loudness and depth of which were fearful- 
ly increasing, than he retreated, and I saw no more of him 
nor his associate. My gallant defender accompanied me to 
the foot of the hill, and there with many a mutual and hon- 
est greeting, we parted, and he bounded away to overtake 
Ilia rightful owner. We never met again; but I need not 
say that I often think of him with admiration and grali- 



LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 



To be Published in Book Form. 



VEEBS- 



<~A verb is a word used to express the being, action or 
state of its subject ; as, He is, The bird flies, The sun shines. 

Verbs are divided accordinglto their form into regular 
and irregular. . 

A Regular Verb is one which forms its past tense and 
past participle by adding d or ed to the present tense; as, 
wish, wished, wished. 

An Irregular Verb is one that does not form its past tense 
and past participle by adding d or ed to the present, as go, 

W VerbTta'ay be divided into Active Verbs, those which 
express action; Attributive verbs, those which express, or 
attribute, being or Btate. _ . . 

Active Verbfmay be sub-divided into Active Transitive 
and Active Intransitive. 

An Active Transitive Verb is one whose action passes 
over (transits) upon an object; as, James caught him. 

An Active Intransitive Verb is one whose action does not 
pass over to an object; as, James ran. 

Attributive Verbs have no action to pass over upen 
anything and therefore must be Intransitive. 

The action expressed by a verb may pass back upon the 
subject; as, John was caught. This form of the verb is 
called the Passive form or voice. Evidently only the Ac- 
tive Transitive Verbs can have a Passive voice. 

The Passive Voice is formed by prefixing some form of 
the auxUiary verb to be to the past participle of a tranai- 

tiT An Auxiliary Verb is one that is employed in the conju- 
gation of other verbs; as, He had gone. 



MODE. 

Mode means manner, and grammatically shows the man- 
ner in which the verb says something of its subject; as, 
John walks. If John go, John may go ; go, to go. 

There are five Modes— Indicative, Potential, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. 

The Indicative asserts or indicates something as a fact; 
as, I went to town. ' 

The Potential implies the power to do or asserts the pos- 
sibility of the action ; as, He can go, She may come. 

The Subjunctive Mode represents actions conditionally: 
If I were there I should be happy. . 

The Imperative is that Mode by which we urge our wisheB 
and claims upon others; as, Go ! Honor thy father and 
mother; Give us this day our daily bread. 

The Infinitive expresses the meaning of the verb in a gen- 
eral manner, without any distinction of person or number, 
and commonly has to before it; as, To laugh. 

Participles are words that participate in or partake of the 
nature of a Noun, an adjective and a verb. They are 
formed from the root-verb found in the Present Infinitive; 
as, liking, from To tiki. 

TKHSE. 

Tense is the distinction of time. There arc three divis- 
ions of time, past, present, and future. 

Each of these divisions has two tenses, so we have I res- 
ent, Present Perfect, Past, Past Perfect, Future and Fu- 
ture Perfect. 

The Present Tense expresses what now exists or is taking 
place; as, we go, the rain is falling. 

It is also used to express all periods of time embracing 
the present moments— This century; all great truths : as, 
Sin brings miBery; all habits and customs; as, Charles 
smokes ; and in narration to express past events more vivid- 
ly— "The combat deepens." 

The Present Perfect Tense is used to represent past 
events as perfectly finished in present time: as, We have 
finished our work. 

This tense is used for all past events whose effects re- 
main to the present; as, Bunyan has written a useful book ; 
or any events when the time is not mentioned ; as, God has 
created the heavens. ... ., 

When the time of a past event is mentioned in any way, the 
past tense must be used ; are, In the beginning, God crested 
the heavens. 

The Past Tense is used to express past events; as, He Hn- 
ished his work last week. 

The Past Perfect Tense is used to express actions or 
events completely finished in past time, before some other 
actions or events took place ; as, The Hampton had passed be- 
fore the last bell rang. . 

The Future Tense represents future actions; as, I shall 
be happy next summer. 

The Future Perfect Tense is used to express finished ac- 
tions in future time; as, The house, when finished, will have 
cost a large Bum of money. 

The facts of the Indicative Mode may have reference to 
any time, past, present, or future, therefore in this mode 
all the tenses are used, as, He came, He has come. I go. 
She will go, She will have gone. . \ 

In the Potential Mode, only four tenses are used, present, 
present perfect, past, and past perfect: as, He can go, She 
could say He can have gone, She could have said. 

The Subjunctive has three tenses, equivalent to a present, 
a past, and a future. 

The Present Subjunctive denotes future time; as, If I be 
in Hampton (to-morrow) I will aee you. 

The Past Subjunctive is present or indefinite in tune; us. 
If I were judge (now) I would be just. 

The Past Perfect Subjunctive, denotes simply past time; 
as If I had begun sooner I Bhoukl be through now. 

In sense, this mode can have no perfect tenses, for every 
completed act must be assumed as a matter of fact. 
The Imperative has only one Tense, the Present: Do 

""■The Infinitive has two Tenses, the Present and Perfect: 
To have, to have had. _ _ , 

The Participles are in three Tenses, the Past, Present and 
Perfect: Been, being, having been. 

Sometimes, when, till, before, as soon as, whoever, or a 
similar term carries the present or the present-perfect tense 
into future time. 

WILL AN 1 1 SHALL. 

These two words have a very different meaning: as, I 
Kitt drown and nobody shall help me; I shall drown and 
nobody mill help me. 

When a person resolveB for himself, he UBeswill, as, 1 

^When^a person resolves for another, he uses shall, and 
thus implies authority ; as, You Bhall leave this class When ] 
a person foretells or simply predicts for himself, he uses 
shall • as, I shall go home in June. When a person fore- 
tells, 'or aimply predicts for another, he uses will; as, He 
will go home at Christmas. Thus will always expresses de- 
termination or will, your own or another's; shall, futurity, 
predicting for yourself or others. 

FORMS OF THE VERB. 
Verbs have three forms; the Common, Emphatic, and 
Progressive. . „ , T 

The Common form is that which is generally used ; as, I 
go, He wishes, He thought. 

The emphatic form represents the act with emphasis. It 
iiformed by prefixing the present and past tenses of the 
verb to <foto the common form of the verb; as, I do go, I 
did think. 

The Progressive form represents the action or state in 
progress. It is formed by prefixing the various modes and 
tenses of the verb to he to the present participle of the 
principal verb: as, I am writing; He was singing. 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 
The Number and Person of verbB are the changes they 
undergo to show their agreement with their subjects. 

In the Present Tense, Third Person, while the plural of 
nouns is formed by adding s, the plural of verbs is formed 
by dropping s, consequently there if only one s between the 
two. 



Singular. Plural. 
The girl walks, The girls walk, 

The dog barks, The dogs bark, 

The tree grows, The trees grow. 

The exceptions to this arrangement are the words i« and 
has, which change into are, and have in the plural. 

CONJUGATION. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the correct expression, in 
regular order, of its voices, modes, Unites, persons, and 
numbers. 

The Principal Pahts of a verb are the present infin- 
itive or indicative, the past indicative and the past partus 
pie. 

The Synopsis of a verb is fa variation through the differ- 
ent moods and tenses in a single number and person. , i 

Conjugation of the Verb To Be. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS, 
Present. Past Tense. Past Participle. 

Be or am. Was. Been. 

SYNOPSIS. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Iam. Past Perfect,.. I had been. ) 

Pres. Perfect, I have been. Future I shall be. 

Pagt I was. Future Perfect, I shall have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present, If I be. Past ..lflwere. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present, I inay^ can or must be. 

Present Perfect, I may, can or must have been. 
Past I might, could, would, or should be. 

Past Perfect I might, could, would, or should have been. 

COMMON FOHM. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE 



Person. Singular 
I i 



Thou art, 
He is; 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 

Singular. 
I have been, 
Thou hast been, 
He has been ; 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular. 



P PERFECT TENSE. 



Plural. 
We are, 
You are 
' They ar 



.Plural. 
We have been, 
You have been," 
They have been 

Plural. 
We were, 
You were, 
They, were. 

Plural. 
We hud been, 
You had been, 
They had been. 

Plurl 
We shall be. 
You will be. 
They will be. 





Singular. 


1. 


If I be, 


a. 


If thou be, 


3. 


If he be; 




Singular. 


1. 


If I were, 




If thou wert, 


3. 


If he were; 



Singular. 
I had been, 
Thou hadst been, 
He had been; 

FUTURE TENSE 

Singular. 
I shall be, 
Thou wilt be, 
He will be; 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. , 

I Shave been, W« shall have been 

Thou wilt have been, ^ <M will have heeu 

He will have been ; They will have been 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Plural. 
If we be. 
If you be. 
If they be. 

TENSE. 

Plural. 
If we were, 
If you were, 
If they were. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE 

Singular. 
I may be, 
Thou mayest be, 
He may be; 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
I may have been, . We may have been, 
Thou mayest have been, i ou may have been. 

He may have been ; They may have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular. _ Ph ! r f- 

I might be, We might be, 

Thou mightest be, i ou might be . 

Ho might be; They might be, 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

I might have been, We might have been, 

Thou mightest have been, You might have been, 

He might have been ; They might have been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
Be thou; 

INFINITIVE MODE. 



Plural. 
We may be, 
You may be, 
They may be. 



Plural. 
Be you. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PRESENT. 

Being. 



PERFECT. 

Having been. 
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When the buildings are up and paid 
for, the work is done once for all. The 
Government pays the current expense of 



TJOTVEESAL SUFFBAdE. 
From an address by the Hon. W. 
Porcher Miles, of South Carolina, de- 



(iovernraent pays me current, » jforcner ivmes, oi ouum vhjuh™,^ 

the Indians at Hampton so long as it shall j; vere d at the Commencement of Union 



Bity of meeting the dangers created by 
the endowment of the negro race with 
a vast political estate. 

In business and in charity, we do for 
tr> that which nresses most UDOn 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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ISSUED MONTHLY. 

S. C ARMSTRONG, V milor.. 
H. W. LUDLOW, i """" 

Mns. M. F. Armstroxo.) Rr „ u l ar 
Mrf. W. N. Armstrong, > Contributors. 
Mr. T. T. Bryce, ) 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 



Specimen copieB sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by chocks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Bruineu Manager, Hampton, Va. 



PREMIUM. 

For one year's subscription to the 
Southern Workman, we will send to 
any one who shall forward five cents 
for postage, a neat pamphlet entitled 
" Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung 
by the Hampton Students," containing 
82 pages of original negro music, with 
words in dialect. 

These songs, arranged by Prof. T. P. 
Fenner, were sung in the three hundred 
concerts, throughout the United States, 
given by the Company in 1813-4-5. The 
books are sold at forty cents apiece. 



When the buildings are up and paid 
for, the work is done once for all. The 
Government pays the current expense of 
the Indians at Hampton so long as it shall 
choose to keep them there, and should it 
withdraw them, the buildings would be 
precisely in the line of Hampton's needs 
and progress and will not be useless. 

Yankton, Dakota, Oct. 9, 1878. 
Dear General :— 

I am through, and have the required as- 
surance at six of the eight agencies. Shall try 
to bring the fifty from the Missouri River, be- 
cause the number is too small to divide anil 
there is s" much trouble and expense. Have 
bad a bard time; rode 1139 miles iu wagons and 
— --es in thirteen days' travel. Spotted Tail 
Red Cloud badly Btirred up, and my visit 
■e not without danger. Have a good boy of 
seventeen, with considerable education and 
English, to act as interpreter. Vt as at work in 
a printing-office here and aapireB to that trade. 
1 have Bgreed he Bhall go into the office at 
Hampton. 

I go forward to Biamarck In the morning. 
Have drawn on you for another hundred dol- 
ira It may be that I Bhall bring several ex 
tra (over fifty) which we Bhall have to beg for. 
It will be hard, perhaps unwise, to select or di- 
vide, if parties are made up. I don t think the 
manual labor is going to be a weak point. It 
can all be successfully managed. U>ok out for 
good ventilation in the new building: these 
people live out of doors. We must have boats, 



TTNIVEESAL SUFFBAGE. 
From an address by the Hon. W. 
Porcher Miles, of South Carolina, de- 
livered at the Commencement of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., on the 
20th of last June, we quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

That we are thrtnu-mil 



sity of meeting the dangers created by 
the endowment of the negro race with 
a vast political estate. 

In business and in charity, we do for 
or give to that which presses most upon 
us. The first rank'of duties consists 
of those that seem to Christian men 
nearest to absolute necessity. In leg- 



versaTsuffrager ["suppose few 'tbougbtf™ and islation, necessity pushes to the front 

candid men will deny; especially now that the U uose questions that are vital; what 
emancipated slaves of the South w.timul ; the ^ ^ 

slightest previous training or the possession J J 

of any qualification for it, have been admitted j thing that S got tO be 
to the franchise, swamping the white vote in 
some unfortunate Slates completely, and sub 
jecting the property and intelligence of tile 
community to its pauperism and ignorance. 
Political privileges once conferred are never 
voluntarily abandoned. Vs'e must make the 
best of the situation. Many ' statesmen ' (an 
aware, advocate giving the bal 



fun, 4c. , out of doorB. 

Yours faithfully, R. H. Pratt. 

Sioux Cysi, Iowa, Oct. 10, 1878. 
Dear General :— , a. , 

I telegraphed a question to you from 
Fort Thompson on the 29th of September, to 
which I have received no response. I now ask 
that you telegraph to me on receipt of this, di- 
recting to Bismarck, whether you think we are 
not able to carry, through private charity, 
twenty to thirty over and above the fifty Com- 
Hayt will pay for. I think we can. 



called,) »<* «... o o - 

lot to the African frecdman as a means of ' arm- 
ing ' him against those who might seek to de- 
ipoil him of bis recently conferred (not acquired) 
-ights But in his present imbecile condition. 



We had hoped to chronicle the arrival 
of the Indians at Hampton in this num- 
ber. They are expected wtthin a week. 

We publish the personal and hastily 
written letters of Capt. R. H. Pratt, which 
show the spirit in which he works, and 
the progress of the cause in which he is 
engaged. 

The topmost course of bricks in the In- 
dian Cottage or " Wigwam " (95 x 36 
feet) has been laid (250,000 bricks in all,) 
and ere this reaches' our readers the roof 
will be on. It will require some weeks to 
finish, and to dry the plastering. A few 
Indiana will be encamped in tents as an 
experiment, to test the question both of 
climate and of the best mode of shelter. 
All will be temporarily provided for in our 
present buildings in a way to harm no 

""in October three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars were sent by friends in Massachu- 
setts, and one hundred dollars by a friend 
in Philadelphia, for the Indian building. 
Three thousand more are promised, all 
from Massachusetts. 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ARE 
NEEDED TO FINISH IT. 

The pro-rata cost of the construction 
and furnishing, ready for use, of a single 
room for Indian students, is 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS. 

There will, as a rule, be two in one 
room. Of the sixty rooms to be provided, 
fifteen will be for colored students, and 
are urgently needed. 

One hundred dollars is the expense for 
one Indian. 

Of those who feel the debt to this race 
we ask : How can you belter do your part 
for them than by giving a hundred dol- 
lars or twice that sum, the cost of a 

room to the Hampton work in their be- 
half? 

We mentioned last month that $2,000 
were needed to pay the expense of quar- 
ters for Indian girls in Virginia Hall, 
which are now ready ; that in the spring 
it was hoped to erect a large work-shop, 

120 x 38 feet, at a cost of $6,000, and 
that a sixty horse power Corliss engine 

for the shop had been offered by Mr. Geo. 

M. Corliss. We ask for 

EIGHTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
IN ALL. _ 
There is money enough somewhere. It 

is a question, not of means, but of will; 

whether there are enough individuals in 

the land wlio will bring this cause home 

to themselves. 



diate expense hence to Hampton. N 

ist have a swing both ways or hurt the 
ices. A party often hinges on the size; 
and that one's going, &c. I say twenty to 
thirtv meaning any number up to thirty. I 

start from Bertbold with fifteen 
uen, if other agencies failed (which 

1 apprehend, because there is much 
disturbance along the river just now) I would 
come out about even, but if all came to time 1 
would be over. I do not want to risk my health 
further in a visit to the Indian Territory now, 
and would rather chance a batch from the re, 
through some means, in the Bpring. I have 
lived hard, and my old enemy hurts me Be- 
■odes there aliould have been five hundred Indi- 
ans from here, instead of fifty, to be educated. 
The needs are very great. I shall bring the 
fifty from here, and now, if I can. 

1 hope to get back here in three weeks. There 
will" be scurrility on the frontier about this 
effort The Clievennes leaving their agency in 
the Indian Territory dampens proBpects there 

D °I Bhall meet Mrs. Pratt in St. Paul 
-_j _-_:., e , n Biamarck Tueaday morning. 

• faithfully yours, R. H. Pratt 

Bismarck, Dakota, Oct. 23, 1878 
Dear General :— 

.ached this point on the way do* 
shall stop onlv two houre. 



got to be done overleaps 

all others. 

The ballot power came back like a 
boomerang. It did not protect. |But its 
mission is being fulfilled. It opened the 
eyes of Southern men to the paramount 
importance of the elevation of the ne- 
gro race, to the only way of saving 
themselves — the slow process of gen- 
eral education. Thousands of South- 
erners who don't believe in free schools 
advocate them because the negro vote 
for them is solid, because a fair trial 
is due the negro, and what else is there 
to do? 

Virginia, under undisputed demo- 
cratic control, leads the way in this 
work, and gave last year over a mil- 
lion of dollars to popular education, 
one-third of which was for the blacks. 

The telling argument ' everywhere 
heard in the South is, " They are vo- 
ion snoma ne t er8 au d we must enlighten theni." 
but d of C a?i r the Self-preservation is to all the strongest 
otive. 

We believe that those in the North 
■ i who o-ive to our Southern schools 
^y it I or "ne , ;^,: m ;::^ give because it is the i cause of nation 

this object will, if wise- ' 



rights. But in his present -. 

mentally, it is like putting a blunderbuBs in the 
hands of a poor witling to defend the bonse 
against robbers. He may blaze away at friends 
as well as foes— and be kicked over by the re- 
coil of bis own fire lock. But nulla tntvjvt re 
trortum; and as we conferred the ballot on 
those without, intelligence, we must now en- 
deavor to confer the intelligence on those who 
have the ballot. Of course where the numer- 
ical majority of the hour not only shapes the 
present but to some extent may stamp the fu- 
ture of the country— where 'the masses' con- 
trol, if they do not nuke ' public opinion ' (some- 

aaTde through intimidation or through the en- 
thusiasm or the virulence of party,) it must be 
deBirable that the whole popula 



t only of tli 



ight of suffrage, „„■«,. 
hip. And for such education I motive 
j, the State ought to provide an 
iheap defence;' and men of property 
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ad four g 



rls from Borthold. 
crowded to keep 
trouble to get- 



> be 



Ixioka as though 
below number, but 
enough. Some fickleness. 

Expect to reach Yankton Monday or Tuesday 
next, and Hampton four days after. 

Last three days cold, with strong wind; ice 
two inches thick. 

Yours faithfully. R. H. Pratt. 

We go to press on the receipt of the 
following : 

Yankton, Dakota, Oct. 31. 
You have forty boys and nine girls; leave in 
the morning. . R- R- PRATT. 

The party may be expected on the 6th 
or 1th of November. The small comple- 
ment of girls (nine) is doubtless 'due to 
unforeseen difficulties. The Hampton 
School has room for, and would gladly 
take, at least twenty-five Indian girls. 

Giving the girls an equal chance is only 
justice and is indispensable to success. 

It costs the Government not less than 
$20,000 to kill an Indian; it costs less 
than $200 a year apiece to educate his 
children. 

We offer to take twenty more girls — 
will they be sent ? 

We hope to give in the next issue of 
the Workman, an account of Captain 
Pratt's wanderings and, adventures in 
search of Ted-skins to join our black 
skinned youth in their march to manhood 
and womanhood. 

We press upon onr readers the impor- 
tance of this effort; we ask them what 
they are willing to do for the Indian, and, 
if they can find no better place for their 
money, to send it here. 



ly expended inure eventually to their own ben- 
efit and will practically be restored to them 
fourfold in the enhanced value of their proper 
ty consequent upon the increase of knowledge, 
intelligence, ingenuity and skill. 

■■ But it must be the right kind of education. 
The mere accumulation of knowledge ia not Ed- 
ucation, aa a great poet baa told ua, it is not 
wisdom'. There must be the educating and train 
ing and strengthening of all the faculties that 
ought to be developed, and the pruning and re 
pressing of those that ought to be kept back 
and restrained; so that a due equilibrium may 
be attained and the resultant be not an intellect 
or a moral nature abnormally developed on one 
aide and dwarfed and stunted on the other, but 
well-balanced and proportioned, sound and 
healthy." 

Reason seems to be against universal 
suffrage, but experience is, we believe, 
in favor of it. Take it in the Southern 
j States. 

In the foregoing extracts, the Hon. 
Mr. Miles, a South Carolinian, argues 
powerfully in favor of universal edu- 
! cation, and he represents the growing 
I and the strongest sentiment of the 
South. His ground is the necessity of 
educating the negro, and suffrage cre- 
ated the necessity. 

Hereafter, it will be seen that negro 



al safety. The unenfranchised negro 
would be regarded by both North and 
South as a being who ought to be lift- 
ed up, but, they would say, " He had* 
his freedom at great expense; we 
must first pay the cost of the war that, 
freed him. Neglect of any further^ 
duty would have become a habit. Serf-* 
dom would have been inevitable . by 
the innate tendency of the blacks, by 
the logic of events, rather than by any 
definite purpose. Reason may appear 
to be in favor of limited suffrage ; ex- 
perience seems on the other side. 

The novel and dangerous eleruent of 
negro suffrage forced into Southern 
society has made a tremendous stir, 
but in the end will be, we believe, an 
important force in working out the sal- 
vation of the negro, the aggrandize- 
ment of the South, and the good of 
the nation. 



A BECREANT PEOPLE. 

loralist of the future will be often 
ily puzzled, in his analysis of the 



Hereafter, it will be seen that negro | actg of th " e present generation of America, 
suffrage was a boon to the race, not so j am) tbe mot i ve3 or want of motives which 
much as a defeuce, but as a tremendous contro lled them. No question will con- 
fact that compelled its education, j f use mm so completely, or utterly set 
There is nothing to do but to attempt j a t naught his advanced notions concerning 
its elevation in every possible way. moral obligations, as the Indian problem 
In their pinching poverty, the South- of the (to him) past nineteenth century, 
ern States have seized the question of 1 The confusion of right wita wrong ; the 
negro education with a vigV that is | absurd cent — ^ep^religious 

practical serfdom, not by oppress- 1 . ^ ho are evcr ra ii yin g around Chris- 
sion, 1 but by the stagnation pfhia I Han churches and creeds: the rank injus- 
mind. "We have no reason to think [ tice AoDe by a Nation which has inherited 
that the South would have fitted him i a j u9t anc ) comprehensive system of juris- 
to vote ; but now it must be done, and | prudence, and to whom fair dealing is 
it will be done with an energy that j always vital, will hardly fail to suggest to 
is born of emergency. such a moralist the idea that there was 

To universal suffrage at the South, a radical defect somewhere fixed m the 

^J?^^££ «on LTf, ^fngtlul 

free schoo s for all. They advocate it cnu, £ ^ ^ ^ b 
as a necessity created by negro suffrage. 



They admit that it is due to the colored 
race to enable it to take care of itself, 
and they believe that free labor must 
be intelligent to be of value ; but this 
act of justice, requiring great outlay, 
would^ perhaps justly, by reason of 
their pinching poverty be delayed, 
were it not for the paramount ncces- 



•the physical eye is apt. to be, in effect, 
beyond the mental vision. Facts do not 
lose their reality because they are unseen. 
It is not necessary to shudder through 
the charncl houses of New Orleans, or the 
hunger-stricken districts of the East In- 
-h-r. to know what misery is. V;r do wt 
need to camp in the solitudes of the great 
western prairies to feel and be moved by 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN^ 



■ity.wedofor 



^o^b^shameful facts concerning I contradiction o^Jjg ! ^f^tlf as^ur^r 
our treatment of the Indians. Should the on our banners, tat, m flu P u Ung devrt , jr £ & ^ In there 

territory, now occupied, by the„,tamov- 1 ^ r 7ecenth^aid: "our^rea^ent !t\ 19.000.000 pa^-^-^ 
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operation of those who are able to place 
them in the hands of distributors, and by 
aiding the tracts, share the expense of 
their publication with the editors who 
have no other pecuniary interest in their 



In lcg- 



-x- 

;r side, 
is element of 
to Southern 
lendoua stir, 
e believe , an 

Vi- 
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ffi^i^^ r e c^\ a e cr?o V r snows";., said, that this nation is one of 

bound by the acts of our agents Qui 
facil per ahum, facit per se. A drunken 
ScaHawag holding his appointment from 
us, the "People, hinds us. by his acts, 
in cheating the Indians out of blankets, 
and ponieg, and beef rations. Espec- 
ially is it' Bp, where we have full oppor- 
tunity to knpw of his acts, and 



penses of governing. Many of the labor- 
ers indulge in salt as a luxury two or 
three times a week. In Madras there are 
19.000,000 paupers. Europeans are paid 
from three to eight times as much as the 
natives would be paid for the same service, sal 
The natives are compelled to raise crops | doll 



operation of those who are able to place 
them in the hands of distributors, and by 
aiding the tracts, share the expense of 
their publication with the editors who 
have no other pecuniary interest in their 
The price is five els. apiece: four 
per hundred. 



■hich exhaust" ae"«S, but bring ready j The" Hampton Tracts are aimed directly 
monev tf pay off the taxes. Thefountry 1 at some of the greatest ; «»U»g ; ««U of 
has been drained of all the wealth it ever our civilization Shall not their efforts be 
had The North-western Provinces ex- encouraged and extended .' 
ported grain to England, in order to raise 
funds to meet the public debt, while 300,- 
000 people wore starving at home. About 
6,000 miles of railway have been built 



ment. 

We cannot deny that the Indian is cruel 
anil savage! He has committed deeds of 
great atrocity. He breaks faith, and mur- 
ders in a pitiless way, and his ways are 
not our ways. After all, he lives accord- 
ing to his light. What do we ? Infinitely 
to him in every opportunity 



Many of the graduates of the Hampton In- 
stitute will learn with sorrow of the death of 

-;-.-.„?,„« nnn Mill ions Miss Rebecca Taylor Bacon who, from 1808 to 
at a cost of $050,000,000. Mdl.ons 1(j7 , its Asaist „„ t ,. rincipa i. 
have been spent in irrigating the son. gh e passed away on Saturday the 20th of 
Yet the railways pay little or nothing, ; 0ctobcr at t | le house of her father, the Hev. 
and the irrigating works are unprofitable, j L eonar d Bacon, D. D. of New Haven, Conn. 
It is the noorest agricultural nation in i Although it is seven years since she left, 
the world During the last year, $40,- her influence is still felt in her many wise ar- 
„ „„„ „„» :„ ™,Mio works- and 1 raneemcnts which experience has shown to 

000,000 was spent m put, be wo ks an ng and trough wh ich she is 

in order to pay the interest on this ixpcn ^ ciMime fm r in thlB 

diture, the peasant who is now paying lb ^ fm the ex . slave8 of our c „u n try. 



know them or repudiate him. People backed by centuries of training ami a 

«v ''T l.c Government acts badly. . The powerful in resources, we break fa h wit 

Indian I ureau is ill wroni The agents him, assume to caie for him as our "ward, 

arf wmked " But it is oSr Government, and then, year after year, keep worthless 

our bureau our agents, that do this wrong, scoundrels as our trusted agents to cheat 

Tliey old office by tenure from us. We him and plunder him u m rcifull^ So 

can discharge, re-appoint or impeach them, miserably weak is public opinion on tins , 

There Ts ho excuse for us. Every grown question, it is hardly possible for the Kx- 

™ ' in the c^ntn- has the mood of e'eutive of the Federal Government to re- j 

" " X to rehearse the old storvl belie our professions as a Christian peo- 
7n book™of travel, in Congressional rec- pie. The conscience of the nation is dead 
or,!* in i-eiiorts of benevolent societies, in in this matter. 

newspapers without number, the facts The proper treatment o the Iudta* 
navTbeen detailed in no dubious way. is simple enoug I, Ed, figjf^fi 
The nntra.res committed by us, in the way Indians of both sexes, instruct them in 
of viola ed faitTare of such long. stand- the industrial arts, keep them in groups 
i r 'e m have forgotten their char- away from the wil.l tribes until the small 
ing we seem to ^ ^ f ^ „ r()win , r communities get the habits and 

routine" of civilization; give up the idea 
of educating a few men to be turned loose 
upon their old associates, male and female, 
only to be instantly drawn down to the 



per cent, on his average income of $1.50, 
must pay additional taxes. 

At a low estimate, 1,400,000 people 
have perished from starvation. The Gov- 
ernment requires $250,000,000 annually 
to pay its expenses, including $100,000,- 
000 for military service alone. The peo- 
ple seem to be sinking under the load. 
The English people are disposed to act 
justly toward the natives, but they hardly 
realize the task they have upon their 
; hands, of governing and elevating these 
vast swarms of human beings. W. N. a. 



acter. Our conta 

obligations arising from contract, imposed 
upon us serious moral obligations to the 
Indian. He owned the soil and we did 
not. We have got it from him. 



The prominent part now played in our 
national politics by financial and kindred 
questions, has prompted us 
series of articles on th 
third of the series, cntit 
to be found on another i 
call the attention of our 



country. 

She was a woman of rare qualities, of v__ 
derful clearness and force, was always doing 
good, and will be missed in many an effort 
for the needy and the lowly. 



THE AMERICAN SPIOED FOOD. 



it we have got it irom uiui. — * 

If we narrowed his nomadic life, and old ways of savage hfe ; tl 



nor Indiai 
the fulnes 
will be so! 
done 



Ruler of the 



crowded him out of his fertile vail 
were bound to bridge him over any dis- 
astrous consequences to a condition of ex- 
istence in which he should not deteriorate, 
so far as we could help it. Even more 
than that, we were bound to hold him as 
the " ward " of the nation ; and, under we do ours, 
that obligation, to elevate his condition. 
It was not a matter of mere good-will, of 
general friendliness, but of imperative 
duty. It called for wisdom, and patience, 
and a vast system of education adapted 
to his peculiar character and surroundings. 
To dismiss him with food and drink, and pre 



jhly police 
;r white man 
,n transgress the laws ; and in 
f time, the Indian question 
1. To expect that this can 
i day. is to believe that the 



We have received from Messrs. Anee 
& Co., General Agents for the Sale of the- 
American Spiced Food for Horses and 
Cattle, 34 Court Square, Boston, a dona- 
tion of a quantity of the above-named ar- 
ticle, which is very highly recommended 
bv firms well known to us, as a valuable, 
economical and nutritious article. The 
Proprietor of one of the largest stables in 
to publish a I that city says : » I have fed this article 
ubiect. The in most every way, with and without grain, 
"Capital," is 1 and I have never yet seen the case where 
•, and to it we , it has not done all that it is claimed it will 
d c ' rs j do. I consider it the best article of food 

| for a horse that I have ever met with in 
an experience of over thirty years in the 
Wv call our readers' attention to the care ;and management of horses, and can 
" h caU our ,, ,'„„,•» o„o„lement confidently recommend it. As an appe- 
publication in this month a s ipp lemcnt > stan(]s unrivalle(li uaving 

of Mrs. M. F. Armstrong » Uond given it to horses who had utterly refused 
Preventable Diseases It s he second b before mixing it withy 

in the sanitary series of 1 ^TJsuW their food, and having no trouble with 
for the People, ' whjch a e about issuing ^r^rd. It will keep a horse in 

from the Normal School Press. I he next , «■ ; 



verse does His work^is 
i hurry." w. N. a. 



befoi 



INDIA. 

2 October number of the Nineteenth 
try contains an able article on the 
kruptcy of India." It estimates the 
it population at 190,000,000 



blankets and ponies, was cr: 
gence, if we were under any 
him. The expense and labo 
been vast. But he paid for i 
by transferring to us land 
extent to hold empires. 



ninal negli- tween the years 1858 and 1878, the fam- 
bligation to ines have been unprecedented in number 
would have The supply of bullocks, the main support 
in advance in tillage, has decreased about forty per 
sufficient in cent. The soil is gradually deteriorating. 

The wealth of India is in the soil, mainly 



Noble efforts bivTbeen made by pri- There are few manufactories, or '•mvest- 

iz^^r^r = rns'Lr&^f w 

does not meet Uie case. It is the solemn the State amount, toabout eleven ta* 
duty of the nation to do it. We readily dred mil ions of dollars. It has large j 

toe act of cXa ds , SoO. It is much less than that of England 

The A^ o Saxon race in deal ng with or America. The average annual product 

inferior^ js gene^an; headstrong and of each Pe-n anjounts, in ^ to seven 

vicious The " Maori " war of New Zea- dollars and fifty-six cents. in ureal 

bud arose out of the frequently wicked Britain the average l-^^^Qf 

attempts of the English settlers to seize population is $150. In order to snow 

theTuft vatcd lamhof the natives. He the real oondition of *e natives it is 

We too arc like our aneesioni _ 1 Qut of the 

3^^^' PSS- 2h«3- the cos^of clottj. 

Jr^J^^^S lock-Tne' w^u^r llrcrs 

ines of civilLtion. It is only when the remote trom "^^^f^™^ 

, move outward toward the borders and in- to procure the coarsest food it is taxed 
troduce the humane ways of the old settle- , by the British ^°vc rnm ^ ^ P", ™^ 
ments This may account for the gross I to pay mterest on the debt and the es- 



cight tracts will appear like 
cessive numbers of the \\ or] 
their publication in pamphlet form. Nos._ 
I II and III, viz., "The Health Laws ot 
Moses " " Preventable Diseases and 
•'Duty of Teachers," have already been 
issued in tract form, and may be had by 
application to the "Editing Committee 
Hampton Tracts," Hampton, \a, The 
hearty approval which these have already- 
received from the American Social Science 
Association and many of the leading jour- 
nals is enough to convince the Editing 
! Committee that they are working in the cai-e Towx a 

right direction. The capital of Ca] 

In England a similar effort for spread- 1 of aboul 35,000 anion 
ine a knowledge of the laws of health by ; u has its own govern 
simple publications, has been carried on < Theja^are ot 
with great results for good, for twenty- 
years, bv the Ladies' Sanitary Association 
of London. In this country the need is 
certainly as »reat. That lamentable and 
wide-spread neglect and ignorance of the 
simplest rules of living exists 111 al class- , knWe9 for „ 
es uo one who observes and thinks will | thev b ury a 

: , 1 nu ; D „ /.loan no doubt, below i rakes and a 



good condition when well, and will put 
him in condition when .11 other things 
have failed." -f 

It is also recommended for cattle, and 
especially for milch cows. We advise 
horse owners to give this food a trial. 
|5|r"See adueriisenienf. 

A Friend sends the following composi- 
tion by a little ten year old boy in Cape 
Town, South Africa. It is very well writ- 



tne leaning joui- ~~ — » -- - ^ 

ince the Editing ten and is published without corrections. 



M;ihu 



its Inhabitants. 

y has a linjmlatioi 
1 lire many Malaya 



deny. There is a class, no doubt, below 
the reach of tracts or any publications— 
of anything, in fact, but direct person.-' 
effort. But just above this, and indeo 
all the way up, are classes winch can be 
reached by them, and can be trained by 
them to lift up the lowest. It is for these 
—for any and all of them— that the Hamp- 
ton Tracts are intended, and it is to be 
hoped that many who believe 111 such work 
! will interest themselves in their circula- 
tion City missionaries will be able to 
' use them to advantage in their arduous 
work One such, has said that he would 



The priests wear long robes and turbans. 
The swell Malays wear a suit of blue. 
Ouce a year the Malays have what is called a 
Kalipha in which they eut themselves with 
(or thev think it pleases their god. When 
they make a shelf and put 



and a can of coffee for the spirit when it 

.. 3 and needs something to eat. I aBSUre 

you the bovs are glad when a Malay is dead, for 
- — '-es. Then whea the Ma. 
ty that the spirit has eat- 
en up the food. There are only a few houses in 
Cape Town that have three or more stories. 
Gkokoe Poeteb Mathews, 

10 years old. 



n~~% — T I thev go and eat the cakes. 

1 indeed, , ay ; £, me agll | n tlll .y Ba; 



REMOVAL. 



work. One such, has saui tuai uc ^ - ■ , 

like to be able to put the tract on Prevent- 1 0orner of 

able Diseases into every room ot every , , i h tl h „ ve taken a 



Tile Home Savings Bank, finding its present 
manors too strait for the proper conducting 
!f its business, will on December 1st, remove 
o the large and well lighted premises, on 
fllein Street Corner of Hoanoke Avenue, 01 
able Diseases into every room of every ; which t , have taken a flve vear3 lease . The 
tenement house. It would be well if that huillVmf , is in as fine a location as the city af- 
unon the Duty of Teachers, in regard to | fords , an d is being thoroughly put in order 
teaching and enforcing the laws of by- 1 with plate glass front, and other modern im- 

E^h«t;^^ 

whom the physical and mental health of 
the rising generation are so largely com- 
mitted. The Health Laws of Moses are 
of general application. Such a distribu- 
tion can only be effected through the co- 
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THANKsarvmfj. 

BY E. A. SMULLER. 
.Ux'nn. ThanWmvinro 
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■ompli'ted Magill's History of Vir- 
_ _ 'entecn an- Btadytng Hurvey's (iram- 
I have several good Bpellera and very 



t^and I hooe"s»u ^at ffi ! P 



] havt- been teaching nijrht school for grown 
people, and they seem to liko it very much in- 
deed. On the whole, the people seem to like 
me a great deal. Bat they speak about me 
verv mnch indeed, because 1 don't join with 



THANKSGIVING. 



BY E. 

On the glorious Thanksgivings 
Of tho days that are no more, [ 

How, with each recurring season. 
Wakes their mem'ry o'er and o'er; 

When the hearts of men were simpler. 
And the needs of life were less, 

And '.is mercies were not reckoned 



good. 



■ the i 



■of i 



When a happy turning homeward, 

On the eve of that glad day; 
What a throng of recollections 

Round each object on the way. 
Here the schoolhouse with its maple, 

Leafless now, and dark, and grim, 
Shaking with each gust that crossed it 

Threat'ning rods on every limb. 

There the hill whose towering summit 

Boyish feet had loved to climb 
When the distant peaks stood beck'ning, 

In the glow of eventime; 
And where boyish hearts had wondered 

Till the coining of the stars, 
Of the great wide world that waited, 

Far beyond those sunset bars. 

Ah, how gladly manhood's footsteps 

Took again the homeward way, 
Fain to leave the world behind them, 

Were it only for a day; 
Fain to seek the dear old hearthstone, 

Warm with loving hearts and true, 
While in simple, guileless pleasures 

Youth and joy return anew. 

Then how sweet and safe the sleeping 

'Neath the sheltering roof once more, 
With the sentry poplars keeping 

Guard above it as of yore. 
Horncly though the old square chamber, 

And its couch bul quaint o5nd rude, 
Still the dreams that sought its pillow 

Were a bright beatitude. 

Heaven send the glad Thanksgiving 
. Of that older, simpler time. 
Tarry with us not in fancy. 

Not in retrospective rhyme; 
But in true an.l living earnest, 

May the spirit of thai day. 
Artless, plain, and unpretending, 

Once again resume its sway. 

- Okrittitat Wnkhj. 



ties and! dangers of an unknown country, and nietic and 
also without the loss of time and the labor re- g'nia. Si 
quired to learn a new language. Africa calls 
for help, and I hope some of you will, at the 
right tittle, respond to her call; but at present, 
there is ample work for all of you in this coun- 
try, and in your own neighborhoods. 

Do not think it a waste of time to make 

' friendly visits to the parents of your pupils; 

! converse with them, kindly and without an 

| assumption of superiority, upon the advan- 
tages of education; acquaint them with your 
plans; trv to arouse some enthusiasm in their 

| minds; invite them to come to your school- 
room occasionally in the evening, and read or 
talk to them about men who have, with few 
opportunities, accomplished great things; 
have, aH often as once in two or three months, 
an examination of your pupils, or 'an exhibi- 
tion of their progress, to which their parents 
shall be invited. Make your school so attract- 
ive that your pupils will be not only unwill- 
ing to be absent themselves, but will voluntar- 
ily make an effort to induce all their young 
friends to attend with them. Resolve to suc- 
ceed, and you will succeed. - Let the three 
P's, Prayer, Patience and Perseverance, be 
your constant helpers; Prayer for Divine wis- 
dom. Patience under trials and difliculties, 
and Perseverance in effort. 

When you turn your eyes toward Hampton, 
you will feel as you ha 



MagilPs History of Vir- 1 have been teaching night school for grown 
■ studying Ilurvev's Gram- 1 people, and they seem to like, it very much in- 
1 good spellers and very | deed. On the whole, the people seem to like 
rawim' is also ene.mraged. 1 me a great deal. But they speak about me 

B - e passed creditable exam- very much indeed, because 1 don't join with 

InaUoulfor^tMehen and «peet to teach next them in their prayer-meetings, and get happy f 
session' to enable thrm to take a course, at Hamp- and shout; they say 1 have not any religion.'' 
Ion I made it a part of my daily programme But 1 tell them 1 consider getting up and get- 
to read and comment upon the topics of die day. ting happy and kicking up so, jflnnrance; and 1 
I would explain and simplify what I read as don't join in anything I consider degrading, no, 
best 1 could with a desire to inspire them to not at all. They then call me selfish. 1 have 
read something besides text-books. Some kind a lot to contend with in that way; it goes very 
friends up North and at Hampton have been ' hard with I 
sending me religions papers and tracts. 



They look for me to do a lot of 

things their teacher did they had before 

distribute them among the which 1 think were very unnecessary, and 1 
'pupils. Sometimes, after they had had them a don't do them myself, 
few days, I would call upon them alternately teacher to do just 



. .. the school what they hail read in the . hav 
papers. They would state so readily and Intel- pi 
ligeutlv that I was encouraged ill iny work. 

My school was second in number to the larg- 
est in the county. It was too large for one, 
teacher and too much work for a $10.00 salary, 
which is all the colored teachers get in this town- 
ship; while the whites get $40.00 per month, 
with schools nt " 
largo. There 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 
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TO THE HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

My (k<ir yuunij J'rkmh : 



, believing, 

s 1 do, that it is a moral science or principle 
uplanted in the heart of man, actuating as it 
oes the whole man. Prayer-meetings last 
nun two and B-ilalX to three hours. 

As many as twelve families within a mile of 
n- school have homes of their own, owning 
rmn live to two hundred and lifty acres of land, 
'he free use of whisky is still a bane and curse 
■i many though there ia a marked difference 
n its use. wrought by the " Moffct Punch Bill," 
irossurc of the times, and sad experiences. 

No teacher that comprehends his position can 
online himself to any text-book, for the people 

ed that kind of edilcjuion that encompasses 



hard for 

did b 

lot to stand on that accoun 
very ignorant, and they seem to think 
knows anything hut themselves; they 
have the old ways in them. 

1 have only two monlhfl to leach, and 1 would 
like to go North, if 1 could, and stay until Octo- 
ber, and then come again and take the same 
school. But the children have not booka to 
learn out of: they were very proud of the papers 
you gave me forthelii. If you have any books 
or papers which you would think would be 
good for them, 1 would thank you for them. 

Dear Miss I... 1 hope you will give me any 
good advice you think would lie good for me in 
teaching. i hope to hear from you soon. 1 
have not received any money yet; but as 1 get 
my money. 1 shall try and send some of it to the 
General to help pay mr debt. 1 get $20 per 
month. 1 don't know whether 1 shall get the 
money or orders. 1 should like to Bee you all 
at Hampton very much. The many lovely in- 
structions 1 received while there 1 have ever 
fouud a guide for me. 

1 must bring; my long and uninteresting let- 
ter to a close. Moping to hear from you soon, 
and that the good Lord will bless you, 

1 am your happy pupil, M. 



, with the people, which is a "great help In me. 

I read the Workman very attentively when I 
' get it. and especially letters from graduates; 
and I often see where they speak of the white 
people encouraging them in their work. 1 am 
glad to sav that the white people in Ibis county 
are very kind, and seem to he proud of the ef- , 
forts being made by the colored people of this | less 
county to raise themselves from where slavery \ I 
left them. 

Now that summer wanderings have gonn . of (h[1 v ,. rv lirat families of this place- 
been exchanged for settlement at home, and , mV( , M |, e j on mT school very often, and seem- 
work is resumed, my thoughts turn to you, ' ^ to 1h , p|,, fl sed at the recitations, and when 
desirin" to know how each one is situated. tneT i t .f t mv school-house, said that they were 
From what I hear of business and the dullness • surprised to see such learning among the color- 
nciul alTuirs almost everywhere, I fear ! ed children. In this county there 
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market. 
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proud that the school has a rep 
tive in Africa. I am teaching a small 
school at this time. 

Give my love to all the teachers. 

I am yours sincerely, 



• prospects of remunerative employment 1 colored schools, nearly all taught by colored 
nut very encouraging, and 1 sympathize I teachers, and as far as Iran jink-. I 'link the 



heartily 
offers en 



vith 



eful 



tha 



id ho 



always ui 
the vocation you have cliosc 
which von have been eduou 
great need of the people wh 
what you are prepared "• 
ough instruction ' 



culture peril- t :■' rrr; ,i vss ii ad 1- .1 children is very ■fccerlng 
teaching, and it is 1 indeed. The schools have all been opened with 
le; but tatchiwj is 



them.— tin 



just 



indeed. The schools have all been opened 
sty good attendance, to the exception of three 

The people are getting on quite well in this 
; of tlie state, considering the hard 



The following letter graphically .relates 
the first experience in teaching of an un- 
der-graduato who is honorably working 
her way througti the school: 



Mart-It 



eived the Etl'tcntt-miil Jount'il, for which but 



-I km: 
never t 
ir, I hi 



r going ; 



of thei 



luch obliged to you. I rend it with much 
ire it will be of much value to 
I gave it to Mr. and Mrs. W. 
1 " that it was very useful to 



espectfully. 



i the most lra| 
esi^of knowledge, careful trai 
mental powers, correct principles and motives ,o 
of action; your great object being to impart t |, 
to them, as" far as may be in your power with 

divine assistance, the religious, moral and in- 

Thedai.yreadingoftheimportant.news 
ation for even such teaching is uncertain, and of the day to the school, with proper ex- 
may be very small. But let not that discour- ! pl an ations, has been - found of the great- 
age you. Your work is of vital importance. ; est u30 at nampton Institute, in rousing 
The treasuries of the Southern States are, I am ^ m : n( j s f students to an intelligent in- 
told, nearly duply. But you must try to ,n- . . arolln(1 them 
duce the colored P»plo I™ t -r , ere^t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

nnon what" we pay for than upon what is some of our graduate teachers are carry- 
given to us But, you will rcplv, they are too ing the custom into their own schools, as 
poor to pay for the education" of their chil- : f ar as possible'. The young man who 
drcn. If they would give up whisky and to- I wr : t( , s the following letter is an earnest 
bacco, they would, in most cases, have the wor ]< eI . w jth a due appreciation of the 
needful money. They do not calculate what fe ]tn of hijj worif . 

■the small sums they spend daily in the .innec- BEDFORD Co., Va. 

essary gratification of their appetites and their Teacher: — I have closed my large 

love of excitement, amount to in a month. which gave an average monthly enroll- 

You, on your part, must cultivate a missionary £ ■, ^ owing toll.., paralysed con- 
spirit, and be willing to deny yourselves for dui<m „, | maim : S s ami the uncertainty of money 
the general good. If I were asked what was 1]ul , township has closed its schools al 
the prevailing spirit that characterized the , m , expiration of five .instead of seven months, 
essavs to which I have listened at the Anni- i aa heretofore. I hope you will not consider 
vers'ary Exercises I have attended for the hist ; mP egotistic in giving you a brief history of my 
five years, the productions of your own minds, ; work here. 

the outpouring of your own hearts, I would This is my third session here. I found the 
eulv " It was -in "earnest resolve to benefit most advanced pupils in Holmes Fourth and 
' to give to them the blessings that Fifth Readers, and as far as 
Unwed upon you." , in the speller. Their reading 

not a few among you who would . bra»_«£ < 
Africa to carry the good news of 
her benighted people, and to la- 
bor to Christianize and civilize them. Hut, 
my dear friends, there is an Africo here at 
your very doors ; heathen people in great dark 
ness, who need to be 



I and your grei 



All children are fond of pictures. Indeed, 
I think I might say, that all grown people are 
fond of them too. And. as we have said before ' 
in this paper, one excellent way to teach chil- 
dren is by pictures. Take a simple one at first 
in which'there is not enough to confuse them, 
and let them pick out everything theyvcan see 

'"•This is a small picture, yet we can find enough 
in it to talk about. Now, children, what do 
you see in it ? A gentlemen and two ladies ? 
Would it sound better to say, two ladies and 
a gentleman; Notice, and you will find' that 
people generally put the ladies first; that is 
done for politeness. What cls,e do you see? 
A chair, a picture, a church. Is the church in 
the house; Then you sec it through the— 
what ? I see something else — the name begins 
with s. there are Eeveral of them, one above 
the other; can you tell what they are ? And 
I see some round things on the s. The 
name begins witli p. What arc they. 

Now can your bright little eyes see any 
thing else in the picture that I have not seen ? 

Now tell me about the things. What kind 
of a chair is it? Would you like to sit in a 
chair like that ? Arc both the ladies of the 
same age? How old do you think the old la- 
"" fj dy is? °What is she getting up for? Does she 



eat kind.ess. toward me. and I , ,.„ rr , " U ,^^| 1P look surprised? 

do really than* you for all you have done for j™^ ^1 u.^ vouiig man look? What makes 
""I'must sav although this is the first time I ' them look so, do you think? Do you think 
ever tauuht" i lind more real pleasure iii it than the young man is just coming home, or only 
anything else I ever did in my life. I never i coming to say good-bye before he goes a 
thought teaching would be 



Really, I Would the old lady look 



In think 1 i 
I I 



I hi 



ule fo: 

IV little 



school-house about forty yards from the main 
road, with four little windows, a nice little 

stove, a table and chair.— which makes my | WRm Do you kn0 



■were going away 
lation of hers? 
other lady? 

portrait, dt 



i the 



think, is that 01 
t a portrait is? 

look through the door at the church ; 

does it look small or large? Is a church 
really smaller than a door? What makes it 
look small ? Look through the window— not 
the picture, but a real window, and look at 



school-room look very nice indeed. The first 
month I opened school I had 58 pupils on roll; 
second mouth, To on roll; third month, which 
is this month. (IS on roll. 1 guess I have about 
50 pupils every day. When I first came into 

ihe sehool-rooiii and took mv place as teacher, ... ..... t , - 

yon ran™ imaging how fanny 1 did feel; the the first house or tree you see. Does it look 
children looked at me and I at them. Some were large or small ? Hold up your hand before 
Very poorly ciad which made me feel very sorry your face. Does your hand cover the house 
for them I looked around, and when I found | or the tree so that you can't see it ? Is is real- 
myself, I was in a deep reverie of thought, 1 p, sra „ller than your hand ? Now mark on the 
thinking how I could start, so as to opeo the wmr i () w how large the house or tree you are 
dear little minds. 1 went to work and put my i i ook ;„„ at is— how large a part of the window 
mind to it, and to night 1 do feel as though II- . • 



little good, 
opened schc 



. know the Alphabet, 
in the Primer; thus 
up Fi 



have done some 
When 1 first 
child 



d 1 had a 
school befi 
Now 1 ha' 



lot of 



1 have three diffe 



your people 
had been be 
There are 
gladly go tt 



nkling 



ograph; 



the Fourth and Fifth Readers, 



class 1 call my Senior 
lition of Fractions. When 1 
three months ago, they were 
1 have a class which is in 
The children seem to learn fast, and 

interested. 1 whip like smoke, too. 

1 did not think 1 would whip any when 1 first 
came out here, but the pupils needed it so much 
that 1 could not help from whipping them. 1 
make my rules, and when they are violated 1 
whip the one who does it. 1 don't like to whip, 
but 1 tell them if whipping will make them 
learn 1 will surely give it to them; and it does 
in the world. One thing 1 feel 



Middle 



nmenced scb 
Long Div 
munding Division 
:ooveyed they 
i for the 



healthy climate, and the numberless diflicul- | time. They have gone through Mental Arith- 1 which makes me feel happy. 

f 



Now try it with a house or tree 
farther off. Docs it take up a larger or small- 
er part of tho window than the first one? Now , 
try one off farther still. So, the farther off - 
any thing is, does it- look larger, or smaller? 

Now, do you think you can tell me the sto- 
ry of the picture, or shall I tell you what I 
think it is. You tell your story first, and then 
I will tell mine. We can begin. 
Once there was an old lady- 
Christ has to prepare a home for us. Are 



One man said to another, " Which is the 
heavier,— a quart of rum, or a quart of wa- 
ter?"— "Rum, most assuredly; for I saw a 
man who weighs two hundred pounds stagger- 
ing under a quart of rum, when he could have 
carried a gallon of water v-=" 
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man will risk hit life, perhaps, in a couu„, , ^ 
where he would not buy a farm, nor build a 
factory ; and the summary execution of writs is- 

sued from Judge Lyuch's Courts is not the X. That some men 
kind of strong law that capital likes. Once cap ital than nth 



CAPITAL, \ 

by t. t bryce. 
Crazy communists— what capital is— capi- 
tal's DIET— SAVING 19 GAINING— ALL MON- 
EY IS CAPITAL, BUT ALL CAPITAL NOT MON- 
EY — "CAPITALIST CLASS" — DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN MEN AND BEES— CAPITAL A COW- 
ARD — PRODUCTION THE OFFSPRING OF CAPI- 
TAL AND LABOR— LIBERTY OF LABOR AND 
LAW OF LOANS-CREDIT'S COMPOSITION 
UNEQUAL DIVISION OF CAPITAL EVERY 
MAN FOR HIMSELF, YET BY HIMSELF HELP- 
LESS—POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE, NOT 
A POEM— ONLY GENERAL TRUTHS HAVE GEN- 
ERAL LAWS— WHAT WOULD BE WITHOUT 
CAPITAL. ,1 

I. A wave of lunacy, such as seems to 
overflow every country sometime in its his- 
tory, is now disturbing the political atmos- 
phere of the United States ; and such absurd 
cries As "Property is robbery." and " Capital 
a crime " are mottoes of a party, that is re- 
spectable only in numbers, and really danger- 
ous only to the ignorant. This form of lunacy 
is not a native disease, but it exists within our 
borders, and no amount of quarantining has 
Berved to check its importation. The mnlady 
originates in knavery, and, like the physical 
diseases, Yellow Fever and Cholera, flourishes 
beBt with ignorance and tilth as surroundings. 
Mental sickness of this form is commoolj 
called "Communism," "Socialism, or Rear-] 
nyism," and is an interesting social study;, 
bit the object of this paper is not to discuss 
disease, or its symptoms, but to briefly con- 
sider what Capital really is, its uses, its na- 
ture, and necessity. 

II Going to the root of the matter, 
capital means "the head" or source; and 
when we liken capital ami labor to the head 
and hands of the industrial body the simile 
is uncommonly apt. I would define capital 
as anythin" of value, which has been saved, 
and from the use of which a profit may lie 
had - or to put it in a nut shell, my meant *} 
profit fined. The bottom idea of capital is, 
that somebody has tacit! something. If no- 
bodv had ever abstained from the gratification 
of present desires, in order to be able to satisfy 
<■ sonic future want, there would be no such 
' thing as capital. A capitalist, then, is not 
the terrible "houl painted by demagogues, who 
daily devours working men and women but 
V simply one, who has something that has been 
saved, either by himself or someone else. 1 tie 
origin of all capital is abstinence, and until 
self-control become a vice, capital and crime 
will not be synonyms. 

HI Capital is not an element, but 
a product, and labor its prime factor. 
Man had to labor before he could have any- 
thin- to save ; and the height of absurdity is 
l, trod -by those would-be-philosophers, who 
smear' labor with fulsome flattery, and damn 
its product, capital, to depths unfathomcd. 
If two men earn equal wages, and one save a 
dime a week, while the other spends every 
cent in the gratification of present desires, the 
condition of the two at the year's end will be 
different. One will be a capitalist to the ex- 
tent of five dollars and twenty cents, while 
the other will not. This capitalist may ex- 
change his fiftv-two dimes for a boat, a chest 
of tools, a plow, or anything else he may sec 
fit, and be a capitalist so long as he has 
something KUied, from the use of which a 
profit may be had. 

IV. Money is only one of the myriad I 
forms of capital, and is no more the whole of 
capital, than Ilampton Roads is the Atlantic 
Ocean. This idea is not half often enough I 
shaken to the surface, and too many people, 
consciously or unconsciously confound all ! 
capital with pieces of gold or silver, with bank 
bills, of government promises to pay. Old j 
Jupiter, with all his masquerading, never as- 
Bumed a thousandth of the forms that cap- 
ital takes. Farms, factories, ships stocks, 
railways, bondB, tools, money— are all forms 
of capital ; indeed, any material thing that 
has been saved, and is saleable, is a form of 
capital. 

Y. In a recent paper on 11 Labor," it 
was pointed out that the expression, " labor- 
ing classes " failed to mark any distinct divis- 
ion of society. " Capitalist class " fails almost 
as Bignally ; for a man, if he has only an extra 
shirt, is to that extent a capitalist; and any 
creature who, in the ordinary course of events, 
has absolutely nothing saved, that iB salable, 
~ • to be classed with beasts than human 
The desire to save, and the willing- 
„ sacrifice present indulgences to pro- 
vide against future wants, is an attribute [of 
man alone. The making of such provision 1>y 
the lower animals, as by bees and beavers, 
comes * from instinct, not from} reason. 
A young bee. which has never seen a 
snow-flake, will make and save honey as 
steadily as if it had lived through many a 
froBty night. The extent of a nation's savings 
is a pretty sure criterion of its civilization; 
the lower in the social acale a nation or tribe 
may be, the less capital, or things saved will 
be found in it. Only in the most civilized 



countries do we fiid much capital 
shapes. 

TI Of all timid things, capital is the 
most timid; it ever seeks to be surrounded by 
Strom- laws that can be quickly enforced ; and 
at the sound of war or not, promptly seeks to 
change.its form and abiding place. There must 
be tranquillity 
tul, 



many I If all men were equally good lawyers, where [ CIVILIZING THE RED MEN. 

' would be the clients? If all were merchants 
qual stocks, where would b 



with equal stocks, where would be tnc cus- 1, We extract from the Washington Slar 
tomcrs ? If all were equally good preachers, j the following letter on Indians. The 
where would be the congregations? Indeed, i gorjTHE&N WORKMAN will hereafter pub- 
if it were not for the diversity of men's tastes Ua[l informat i on on the Indian Question 
and powers, where would anything be ( I he ; ( ^ . friends for facts in that line, 
world and Its people illicit as well return to | auu "^S 
chaos, and in universal nnthingn 



l I coaos. aim iu " e, j u_ 

,, ' 1 universal equality of property preached by 
i I ! communist, and practiced by the highway- 



frightened, capital is slow to again •• screw its 
courage to the sticking point." There are to- 
day as many promising ventures, as there were 
before the panic of 187;!; yet capital, not hav- 
ing recovered from that fright, regards them 
with indifference, and nestles in the bosom of 
comparative safety, rather than in the lap of 
even prudent venture. 

VII. While capital is always a pro- 
duct, it is also always a means to further ends ; 
to realize such ends, it must be united with 
present labor, for capital by itself is as helpless 
as armless fish. A plane, alloc, or a fish-hook, 
is a form of capital, but utterly fruitl"-" ' 



AN EPISCOPAL MINISTER ON INDIAN LANGUAGES 
AND CUSTOMS. 

i The following extracts arc from a letter re- 
ceived by the Rev. Alfred Holmead, of this 
city, from the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, who is 
now at the Omaha Indian agency, Nebraska, 
making philological investigation into the lan- 
of these and neighboring Indians:— 
I left the Omaha agency July :ilst and 
gency in two hours, 
nong Indians speaking 
Dakota*, Ponkas and 
' Voices.' Nearly all 



hould have mor< 
leccssity from thi 
very nature of things; it is no more unjust 
than that one man should be stronger, taller, 
or more healthy than another. The majority guagi 
of people accept such, as the natural state of , l 
things; and the minority, who decline to ac- , reached W 
cent it, are found among the vicious, who | There I found 
have squandered all they had, the improvl- a strange tougi 
dent who never have saved anything, and the Omahas call tt 
',,,,,'],„ never labor for more than mere ex- the men wear citizens clothing and many oi 
istenel Capita 1. Be labor arc united in wed- them understand a little English All the 
h„ I " and ai 1 forms ol production are their families have had houses built for them. FU- 
oflsorinL' -but their marriage is no affair of 1 ty of these have , brick .basements the tipper 
misprint,, uuv a! con = vtniunce you stories being frame. The Indians do not like 

will not 'pav a man "a dollar for ten hours' that kind of a residence; so very few 



led with human effort. 



.. Labor by itself j work, that you can have doni 
„ capital; but from the unions-seventy cents : neither will y 
the two come all the betterments of society, work for six pounds oi am 
All production equals labor multiplied by cap- work will my n t. i t 
ital; cut out either factor, and the result can • ' ■ makc , hc bust p0 ssi- 

ncver be production. Capital is the result of iM ' .- u p„lit in! economy has 

efforts in the past-canned labor, so to speak -. "^^""^tever t o do with' the affections, 
labor is present endeavor with an object in » att tu woavo sentiment into an 

the future; while credit is the shadow of la- ,',,„'„„';,.' „,.;,, ; ,| .vavs results in a fabric, that 
bor yet to be performed, or of capital yet to ^ neither wash nor wear, fair as its surface 
be created. ' i m ay seem. The price of capital and labor de- 

VIII Liberty of labor is guaranteed pends on demand and supply; they are mu- 
inthis country; so is liberty of Capital. A tually dependent, and that is all about 




:e parts of an exact 
try about it than there is in tne 
tipiicauoii table. No man is ever so con- 
, ov . tent with the pay received for tho uso of his 
\\. p I brain, muscles or capital, that he would not 
like to receive a little more: this feelin- ; - 



al multiplicat 



man may labor with the peace 
most perfect safety, or may i 
making nitroglycerine. So, t 
cuddle in the almost absolute .' 
eminent bond, or blindly vc 

wildest schemes. No man lias tnc rigni io vul . s . llt aud will be, while r 
terfcre with either. Labor ever seeks to get l „., fJ , ri ,, lK tll ,. v now arc . (j 
the most for itself, that is, the best wages: so 
1 does capital seek the best .(not always the 
hb'hcst) interest. The degree of risk taken 
-by either enters into the return demanded. 
A nurse, to take care of a Yellow Fever pe- 



aomg i» uui- ivcd 0nc reason why horse stealing is 

\;r ,-"-r7T e * t }" Kvalent is plain. The older men have 
aterials they now are Charles Dickens' pic- »g™£ on'stated occasions, when they 
,-e of Oliver asking for "more" was only a t r " . ^ ^ 

mature of society at large. t e °ith„nl their bein- caught in the act 

XI. As before stated, capital is any- , 



tient, demand 



of L 

on undoubted security 
if the risk be great 
npl 



XI. As before stated, capital is any- of ' courS( . „ le 
thing saved that is capable of producing a . " , , 

■" k ,C | profit; a chisel is as much a form of cap- 
b I ital as a thousand gold dollars; and if wo at- 
m oi money { (() , Jown , aws ^ rule cap ;tal in 

aims less interest, ' ral thoy mllst bo general and include aU 
t. The law of loans £ ital; thoy m ust apply to tho tools of th 
"The rate of interest vilklge-smith 
n^nrhv " The security tt^^t. 



[or ten hours mat muu oi » .^.......v,. , .—j — — 

luallv well for ' habited. Instead, the upper stones are used 
I'ive ten hours' ' as granaries, and the basements have been 
if six hours' converted into stables, while the family occu- 
•V capital and py their tent, at a short distance from the 
e for another, house. The other houses arc either frame or 
brick. Those of brick are two stories high, 
with a covered porch in front. These, I be- 
lieve, are the favorites. The Winnebago tents 
are made of poles covered with bark, rushes, 
grass, &c. They differ in shape from those 
used by Omahas, Ponkas and Dakotas. The 
former are low and generally oblong ; the lat- 
ter are high. According to the census roll, 
there are over 1,350 Winnebagocs, while the 
Omahas are scarcely 1,000. The Winnebagocs 
arc/ celebrated for their knowledge of horse 
flesh, all being provided with good ponies, 
and on Sundays ( ! ) white men frequently en- 
gage in horse races with them. I regret to say 
that the tribe is not celebrated for honesty. 
While they do not often steal from white men, 
they will now Olid then steal ponies from 
each other. Very often they take them 
from the Omahas, ran them over into Dakota 
oi Iowa, and sell them to white men, and 
there is no way of reaching the offenders. 
The police receive but $S per month, and they 
cannot afford to leave the reservation and 
pursue the thieves. Nor can the agent lend 
any assistance, for the department insists on 
economy, anil applications for a special fund 
! for such cases have been refused. The Omaha 
\ agent is in a similar situation. He knows of 
Omaha ponies stolen, and cannot lift a hand 
to aid his people. This is very hard. True, 
there is the jail. But it is no punishment to 
be confined in such a building; for there are 
"Ciiei-ally several prisoners together, and their 
friends come to the window, or barred door, 
bringing food, changes of clothing, &c, and 
nt night the air resounds with singing and the 
notes of the Winnebago flute; notes resem- 
bting those made by '•' young America " on the 
tin horn that has become such a nuisance. In 
conversing with some persons who have been 
several years with the tribe I have heard them 
express" a strong desire for regular Sunday 
.:««□ c„h aorvictie tliev maintain, would 



express a swing »«' ~ 

services. Such services, they maintain, would 
be attended. The Indians again and again 
asked for them. They wish to pattern after 
, the whites in this respect* Could these ser- 
vices be started aud maintained, my inform- 
ants arc sure that a good effect would soon be 
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id getsniore than (.„ 
dthy chi!<i£ A sum of money 



well as to the millions of 



th: 

is a veiy simple one. -lucawu, : village-smith as wen as to — 

varies inversely as the security." The security t ho Bank of England It is on this rock 
is the sum of the things pledged or collateral, ; tl)at t i le ignorant agitators of tho labor ques- 
plus the credit of the borrower. If the col- tion split ; they try to divide society into two 
lateral be very lar"e the amount of personal I classes, laborers and capitalists ; but as no 
credit need be but small; if the collat- j such divisions exist, their conclusions are as 
eral be very Bmall the amount of personal impotent as their premises aro faulty No two 
credit must be large In loans where direct ! of them agree where the lino should be drawn; 
credit must be large, in ! one would draw it between those who have 

collateral is zero as m a Government on , who have not; while another 

he credit must be high, for it is al \ the sec ur , own0 rship of machinery as the 

,ty a lender has. Credit, too, con sis ts r ^" • dividi ^ and otllers still would regard 
parts: first, in one^s disposition OTtcndcncy , hose K 1 10 hav ' mor0 than themselves as capitale- 
ists. Tho great difficulty that confronts tho be- 
lievers in this earthquake doctrine, that aU 



to do right; second, in one's capacity to us- 
things borrowed to advantage. This second 
item in the sum of credit : " ■' 
for no man or 



;d to advantage. mis second , , n - thi!> eart h,,uako doctrine, that al 

n of credit is an important one, , ty shoilld evon l y divided, is that no 

State known to lack capacity I g, wm ovor waut to "divide down," as thi 
se well the thing he or it desires to borrow, , <„ i s ,_ that is, the — - 
borrow on favorable terms. The first item not wan 
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destroy all 



divide down," as the 
lan with ten cents will 
ide'with the man with only Ave; 
, who havo nothing, 
he dreams of those who would 
ipitol could be realized, the 



jorrow uu imunw... 

rcdit, that is, the tendency to do right 
must be established by deeds, not words. The 

honor of a state is more accurately indicated Qe 

by tho market price of its bonds, than by me would ris0 on the world's people, naked, home- 
eloqucnco of its orators. I lo8g foodiess, , in d with nothing saved, not 
IX The division of capital among men e von seed to plaut. Compare such a picture 

is as varied as their desires and powers; and with tho world as it is, and a faint conception 

onTese diversities the whole world moves. I can be formed of tho use and necessity of cap- 

Perfect equality would be perfect stagnation, ital. 



_ their eldere; so by the next danci 
to steal at least one pony that they 
take part in the dance, and acquire a reputa- 
tion in the tribe. While all the men are not 
guilty of this fault, no one can be induced to 
disclose the name of any whom he knows to bo 
guilty. I feel very much interested in this 
tribe and wish that the way were open for such 
services as are desired. This agency is under 
tho supervision of the Friends, who have con- 
tributed liberally toward the maintenance of 
the industrial school, furnishing the clothing 
for the scholars, &c. Tho industrial school is 
a fine brick building four stories high, includ- 
ing a basement. One wing is for boys, the 
other for girls. These children ore of course 
boarded at the school, which has accommo- 
dations for 80 pupils. Several of the children 
can play upon the organ and sing in English. 
They are taught the usual branches and re- 
ceive their first lessons in farming, sewing, 
&C. \_There are also two day schools on the 
reservation. While all the schools are in ses- 
sion it is an easy matter to have a Sunday- 
school f but during vacation the children are 
ashamed to come, as their good clothing is not 
available, having been stored away on shelves 
in their industrial school building until the re- 
assembling of the scholars. 

"The farmer, Mr. E. C. Stanton, has been 
several years with the tribe, and although he 
testifies that they are sharp at a bargain, and 
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to horse stealing, he himself has | him he must wait till another day, or^ | 6»«% of the plan I P~P°«'l;__but know_that | flfty enlWed-men dotted the plain with tl 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



are prone to horse stealing, he himself has 
suffered no loss, although his barn is frequent- 
ly open at night. 

"The evening of our arrival we noticed sev- 
eral young Winnebagoes playing croquet with 
the son and daughter of Mr. Stanton. Such 
games should be encouraged, having a ten- 
dency to withdraw the rising generation from 
the love of their old heathenish games.^ In- 
dians, too, are very fond of music, and if you 
refuse to teach them hymns they will cling to 
') their old songs. At the Winnebago schools 
singing is yet 'in order.' During the < 
this year the organ was taken up to the house 
of the agent. 

" A Vermont gentleman spent part of a day 
here, and said that he was more thau repaid 
for his trip from the East. He was no longer 
incredulous as to the possibility of Indians be- 
coming civilized." 



him he must wait till another day, or— as 
Borne others had done- occupy a certain ditch 
till I had time to examine, and run the risk 
of our being able to agree on the price to be 
paid. I told one of my family that he was 
the smartest worker I had met with, but a 
most uncomfortable fellow for an enemy. I 
never before saw such a murderous eye and 
countenance in any man. 

He weut to the ditch assigned, with a small 
gang under him, and crowded them along. I 
examined his work as soon as possible and de- 
tion I cided upon its value; but he contended for 
nearly double the rate of my estimate, and 
clearly showed that he felt he had the whip 
hand and was going to force his own price. 
I repented ever having employed him and 
pondered well the wisest course to pursue. I 
silently resolved never again to ignore my first 
impressions of a stranger. 



NEOBO LABOR. 

DITCHINO IN NORTH CAROLINA,— NEOBO 
MEASUREMENT., SETTLING DISPUTES. 



ARBITRATION. 
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I presently commanded a halt, and said we 
must settle for the past before proceeding 
further. I told them that I only wanted 
to have justice done in the matter, and was 
, willing to leave it to any fair-minded person 
The writer of the following letter is a [ to say what was right. I remembered that in 
practical planter, well known to us as a | a neighboring ditch was an old man who had 
driving, thorough-going, reliable man, who \ topreswd me with his candor and who was 
- - 6 '. - 6 ,. 6 . 6 Vrr . - ' « M 1 fond of referring to the time when he was 

is farming for a living We hope for more , of the ; m l at once ed to 

letters from him, and should be glad to J c&n him over BU binit the question irre\ 
hear from others, who will give us, by caD i v t o his arbitration. It was agreed i 
illustrations from their own experience, 
clear impressions of the quality and value refus 
of negro and other labor, and of the char- the 
acteristics of this M peculiar people." 

Eastern North Carolina, f 
Sept. 3, 1878. f 

EtU. Southern Workman : — 

I am directly interested in southern 
workmen, and, although I shall perhaps say 
less of their spiritual welfare than other con- 
tributors, I still trust that some articles treat- 
ing chiefly of their material and temporal 
'- will not be out of place in your col- 



legality of the plan I proposed, but knev 
in point of equity I was indisputably I 



CHANGE OF BASE. 

I resolved upon an entire change of tactics. 
I turned and paid him his chum, then notified 
all the others that it was optional with them 
whether to have their work re-measured or 
not. I told them that I had tried to act like 
a mnn in dealing with them, and now was go- 
ing to notice how many among them were 
men, I was gratified to see that every one of 
them unhesitatingly voted to have his work 
re-measured, although feeling certain that it 
would make him some dollars poorer. One or 
two who had finished the week before and 
left, volunteered to return and have all the 
mistakes rectified. The sequel to all of this is 
the most gratifying part of the story. 



fifty enlisted-men dotted the plain with their 
prostrate forms. 

"'In a< few minutes the ditch of the fort 
was reached. It was some six or seven feet 
deep and ten\ or twelve wide, the excavated 
material suffir£ng for the embankments of the 
fort, dome liip men and officers precipitated 
themselves into>it, many losing their lives at 
its very edge. After a short breathing spell 
men were helped up the exterior slope of the 
parapet on the shoulders of others, and fifty 
or sixty being thus disposed an attempt was 
made to storm the fort. At the signal nearly' 
all rose, but the enemy, lying securely shel- 
tered behind the interior slope, the muzzles of 
their guns almost touching the storming party, 
received the latter with a crushing fire, send- 
ing many into the ditch below shot through 
the brain or breast. Several other attempts 
were made with like result, till at last forty 
or fifty of the assailants were writhing in the 



of ■ 



, the ditch 



1, and the work 
To the general 



Tha 



urement, instead of falli 
cotton rope was next examined, and h 
was of a new length. The truth soon dav 
upon us. The rope stretched and shrank 
the weather, being nearly a foot shorter 
wet day than on a dry 



ned : ly 



The defense having been obviously rein- 
1 meanwhile from other points not so 
:ly attacked, and having armed the gun- 
vith muskets, it was considered impolitic 
empt another storm with the now great- 
luced force on hand, especially as the 
cessation of the artillery fire of thr. fort was 
considered a sufficient hint to the commander 
of the Union forces that the attacking party 



I have now been among these people over 
eight months, and while I see much that is 
censurable, I have found a great deal that is 
commendable and promising. I am much 
more favorably impressed, thus far, th: 
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ng to 1( 
should t 
elf 



to shouting to call him over, 
. them go and bring him lest 
; some collusion, and declining 
10 as to avoid all suspicion of 



, and I most i 



to go _ 
bribing the 

The old man came 
tially presented the case. He was proud of 
the honor we were conferring upon hini, yet 
felt embarrassed lest he should incur the ill- 
will of one or both of us. He said he would 
just tell what he should be glad to do the 
same work for, himself; and so he did, giving 
precisely the figures I had offered for each sec- 
tion. 

I congratulated the fellow on our speedy 



made in all sorts of weather, the thing j had come to close quarters and • 

pretty nearly averaged. Some had been over- subjects for reinforcements. No 
paid a few yards, but I let it pass as a reward , ever, of the latter appearing, it n 
for their manhood; the work of others over-, to surrender, especially as the rebels had now 
ran several yards and they were paid the bal- ' commenced to roll lighted shells among the 
ance due, which, I trust, convinced them that ' stormers, against which there was no defense, 
honesty pays, even if animated by nothing ! thus inviting demoralization. Seven officers, 
higher than motives of policy. The best of ! Capts. Weiss and McCarty, Lieuts. Sherman, 
feeling prevailed all around, and recalling that Mack, Spinney, Ferguson and Kler, and from 
most of that turbulent fellow's, Bills ditches | seventy to eighty enlisted-men, delivered up 
were measured on dry days, they laughed to I their arms to an enemy gallant enough to have 
think Imw much lie 'must have' lost bv his fought for a better ■ 



at the North had „f finisl 



acquaintance with frccdme 
led me to anticipate. 

I very soon perceived tt 
of knowing how to deal 
they were selfish and susj 
very few attractive qoaliti 
new-comer with very little confidence, 
could not wonder at this as I learned more 
their surroundings and the treatment they 
often receive. 



foolish course— nor were they long 
him know of it. BUI occasionally p 
but never pretends to see me. 

That ditch business so establishet 
tation for fair dealing that no one, 
i has ever called it iu question; in 
adjustment of differences, and told him his | now trU8t a11 affairs U> 
money was ready. The change that came 
over him was astonishing. He said he was a 
working man, always anxious to be busy; and 
with surprising humility begged tl 



B. Wisk Fit em an. 



NEGRO SOLDIERS. 



he job at the same price, which I j n the many ways excellent "Record 
let him do After tins he worked Qf thfi Services of the Seventh Regiment, 
portancc , m company with others, or under them, but g c j d Troops," reC ently compiled 
th such people; never seemed disposed to approach me again u ° 1 f » lv ?*-"*J ~ w * 

displaying I for any favor; he acted as if ashamed of him- ' by an omcer of that Regiment, there are 
- - 1 se if accounts, by two of its officers, of an at- 

MK DO LING WITII THE LINE **** made ° D tDe 29tQ ° f Se P tember i 

meddling with THE hue. . ^ by four compan i es f that command, 

One ditcher who had but newly come, upon j j cd by white officers, upon Fort Gilmer, 
d^insmuatcd ' north of tue James Hiver, before Rich- 
L~T\iJi^«S nUa t„ i moncL We quote:— 



vhich I 
worked I , 



I had ditch work for about a score of hands 
which I let out to several parties by the yard. 
A new rope chanced to be taken for a line to 
measure off their work. It tofts about ten 
yards long, but was doubled and a stake fasten- 
ed at either end. How suspiciously the inter- 
ested ones watched each length of four yard: 



finding that hi; 

yards as he had anticipated, boldly insinuated 
that my Hue was longer than I claimed. 

satisfy him I carefully measured it in- his pres- ! "Companies C, D, G and K were placed 
ence, and was greatly surprised to find it fell j undi 
several inches short of four yards; so that ' 



as it was run off, to sec if the stake was just : it was merely tl 
at the mark ! But they were not at all care- 
ful to have the line drawn tightly; that was 
for the "boss" to watch. Each one for him- 
self and the guardian of his own interests, 
was their motto. I longed to see them ani- 
mated by some truer and nobler principle. 



stead of cheating them, I had evidently been 
wronging myself many dollars. At first, I 
thought some one had been meddling with the 
line, but upon close examination, found that 



shrunk. I had paid th 
the work ready to be m 
this defect in the line w 
nearing the end of th 
should have 
I reflected 



t cotton rope which had 



ek for all 



d of Capt. We: 
lived the order to charge, replied, 
•what! take a fort with a skirmish line ? ' 
and then added, 1 1 will try, but it cant be 
done.' What followed can best be described 
by quoting his own words: * 
"Capt. Weiss says: 'I at once, about 1 P. 
ordered the four companies on the right 



f th. 



MEASURING UP. 

In measuring up any piece of ditch I very soon 
found that there was always sure to be a dif- 
ference of one rope's length in our reckoning. 
They all had away of counting the first length 
before it was measured — an error which I was 
forced to call attention to and which all soon 
understood. But to offset this they never 
counted the last length at all; so we were 
suro to differ every time. After patiently 
measuring a long ditch—tiring their brains 
with the weary count— and announcing the 
result as one hundred ana thirty^even, it was 
discouraging to hear ine dispute it. It was 
sure to awaken instant opposition and a firm 
resolve to stand for their nghts and be swin- 
dled by np one, white or black. But imagine, 
if you can, the expression of unutterable as- 
tonishment depicted on each countenance at 
hearing me insist upon one hundred and thirty- 
eight as the correct length. Every time, my 
count was sure to exceed theirs by one length, 



' t' ur ' 



I had Ik 



, and when i of the regiment, C, D, G and K, twenty-five 
;d, we were or thirty paces to the front, where a slight de- 
k's work I preseion in the ground secured them from the 
I eyes, if not the projectiles, of the enemy, 
to After being deployed by the flank on the right 
"ght, the 



by nothing but a lovi 
that in equity they i 
five per cent of all th 
So I at length anno 
make a final setth 



justice, and nc 
ild refund me 
had been paid 
ed that I cou 
ntil all the 
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everal short ditches this frequently not th 



work should be accurately 
and I gave a full explanation of 
for so doing. One after another received the 
decision in disappointed silence; my words 
seemed unanswerable. 

THE PIEBCE-EYED DITCHER. 

The first ono to demur at my conclusions 
was that same fierce-eyed ditcher I so much 
disliked. He had an interest in Borne ditch 
and demanded instant settlement. He de- 
clared that I had no right to go behind the 
weekly returns to rectify any mistakes, and 
tried his best at bullying. I firmly reiterated 
my decision, and told him he was the first to 
complain. He said every one of the men was 
pleased "as himself, only they had 



id for tht 



made a difference of one or two days' work. 
Nothing could more effectually have inspired 
them with faith in my honesty of purpose ; 

i the strangest thing they 



AN UNCOMFORTABLE FELLOW. 

One evening a stout, active fellow applied 
for a job at ditching, naming his informant. 
I needed hands and took him. We readily 
agreed on the price for a piece of work, and 
he commenced. He accomplished wonders, 
and I complimented him accordingly, much 
to his satisfaction. He soon applied for a new 
section, but, being otherwise engaged, I told 



rights: 



with a significant jerk of the head I: 
"You will drop one of these days." This 
threat accorded perfectly with my first im- 
pressions of the fellow. He had been chafing 
under his defeat at the ditch arbitration, and 
now saw a pretext for effectually triumphing 

In frankness I may say, that as I thought of 
the lonely roads I frequently had to travel, 
and of the expectant loved ones around the 
evening lamp, his threat gave me some little 
uneasiness. So I tried to see if there were not 
some wiser course to pursue, and one that 
would involve no compromise of principle. I 
felt that some question might arise as to the 

■ 



of the second company from th 
command advanced in ordinary quickstep ! tempt 
against the objective point. Emerging from I " " 
the swale into view, it became at once the tar- rollinj 
get for a seemingly redoubled tire, not only surren 
from the fort in front, but also from the one the ir 
on its right. The fire of the latter had been | how t 
reported silenced, but instead, from its posi- ■ 
tion to the left oblique, it proved even more 
destructive than that of the one in front. 

" 1 Both forts were most advantageously sit- 
uated for defense, at the extremity of a plain, 
variously estimated at from 500 to 700 yards 
wide, whose dead level surface afforded at no 
point shelter from view or shot to an assailing 
party. The forts were connected by a curtain 
of rifle pits containing a re-entrant^ angle, thus 
providing for a reciprocal enfilading fire in 
case either was attacked. 

* The nature of the ground and the small 
altitude of the ordnance above the level of the 
plain also made the fire in the nature of a 
ricochet. 

" ' As the party advanced the enemy's shell 
and shrapnel were exchanged for grape and 
cannister, followed soon by a lively rattle of 
musketry. When within range of the latter, 
and after having traversed about three-fourths 
of the distance, the order to charge was given 
and obeyed with an alacrity that seemed to 
make the execution almost precede the order. 
For a moment, judging from the slacking of 
their fire, the enemy seemed to be affected by 
a panicky astonishment, but soon recovering, 
they opened again with cannister and mus- 
ketry, which, at the shorter range, tore 
through the ranks with deadlier effect. Capt. 
Smith and Lieut. Prime, both of Company G, 



"'Many, in mounting the parapet, could 
not help taking a last mournful look on their 
dead comrades in the ditch, whose soldierly 
qualities had endeared them to their best affec- 
tions; and many, without for a moment sel- 
fishly looking at their own dark future, were 
oppressed with inexpressible sadness when re- 
flecting on the immensity of the sacrifice and 
the deplorableness of the result. It was a 
time for manly tears.' 

Lieut. Spinney gives the following ac- 
count of the charges against Fort Gilmer : 
" 'The charge was made in quick time, in 
open order of about three paces, until we 
could plainly see the enemy ; then the order 
was given by Capt. Weiss to "double quick," 
which was promptly obeyed, the line preserv- 
ing its order as upon drill. Upon arriving at 
the ditch there was no wavering, but every 
man jumped into the trap from which but one 
man returned that day (George W. Washing- 
ton, Company D.) • -J 

" ' Upon looking about us after getting into 
the ditch we found there was but one face 
where the enemy could not touch ua, so all 
the survivors rallied at that face. Then com- 
menced a scene which will always be very 
fresh in my memory. 

"'Capt. Weiss gave orders to raise men 
upon the parapet, which was done by two 
men assisting one to climb. Capt. Weiss, 
having from thirty to forty men up, attempted 
to gain the inside of the fort, but he with all 
of his storming party were knocked back, 
either killed or wounded, into the' ditch. A 
second attempt was made with the same re- 
sult, Lieut. Ferguson being wounded by a 
bullet across the top of his head. A third at- 
as made with no better success, 
e enemy during this time had been 
rolling shell upon us, and calling upon us to 
surrender, which was answered by some of 
the men in the words, "we will show you 
how to surrender," at the same time rising 
and firing into the fort. One of these men I 
remember to have been Perry Wallace, Com-, 
pany D. 

" 'Upon a consultation of the officers who 
were in the ditch, it was decided to surrender 
what was left of the command. I was still 
upon the face of the parapet, when Lieut. 
Sherman passed me a handkerchief which I 
raised upon the point of my sword. But the 
rebels, fearing it was done only to gain a foot- 
hold, would not take notice of it, but called 
upon me to come in, which I did, and met 



with a warm reception at their hands, being 
plucked of all they could lay hands upon. 
An adjutant of an Alabama regiment coming 
up, ordered his men to return to me what 
they had taken, but this was not done, how- 
ever. I stated that our men had disarmed 
themselves and were ready to give up the 
hopeless struggle. Still they would not be- 
lieve me, but made me mount the parapet 
first, when they had the courage to do so 
themselves, when the remnant of the four 
companies marched into the fort. 

" 'The march to Richmond was one con- 
tinued insult from the troops that were hurry- 
ing to the front; one man being determined 
to kill Capt. Weiss, whom he thought was not 
humble enough. The female portion of the 
inhabitants were also very insolent.' " [Capt. 



n nu juuHK. mine, uum i» uvwiwf] vr, Weiss, the hero of the attack, in acrother ac- 
here fell grievously wounded, while forty or count says, "The kinder behaviour of that 




part of the guard which had participated in 
the action was suggestive of the freemasonry 
that exists between brave fellows to whatever 
side belonging."— Ed.] 
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part of the guard which had participated in j NEWS OF THE MOUTH, 

the action was suggestive of the freemasonry 
that exists between brave fellows to whatever 
side belonging." — Ed.] 

11 'Upon arriving at Libby Prison the offi- 
cer in charge asked the commander of our 
guard if the " niggers " would fight. ; His an- I 

swer was, "by G— d! if you had been there "jgfgSH^ tb0 t^moTt"£c7roccSpattoi"of Boi 
you would have thought so. They marched j garla 



I India that an Afghan war is 
-.000 men at Pesha- 



It to said that the 

iituin their udmli 



s if they i 



drill, not Bring s 



up just 
shot." 

" 'After being lodged in Libby, Salisbury, 
and Danville prisons, we were returned to 
Richmond about February 17th, paroled on 
the 21st, and reached our lines on the 22d.' 

"An article in the New York Herald of 
November 4th, 1884, copied from a rebel 
newspaper, arguing for the arming of slaves, 
has in it the following passage: 

" ' But A. B. says that negroes will not 
fight. We have before us a letter from a dis- 
tinguished general (we wish we were at liberty 
to use his name and influence) who says, "Fort 
Gilmer proved the other day that they would 
fight. They raised each other on the parapet 
to be shot as they appeared above." ' 

"The officer referred to was understood to 
be Gen. Lee. 

" Four companies annihilated, 70 killed, 
110 wounded and 129 missing tells the story 
of Fort Gilmer." 

We believe the conduct of these men 
was as heroic as that of those who charg- 
ed at Balaklava. " Some one had blun- 
dered " in ordering a skirmish line unsup- 
ported to charge a fort. 

We knew these officers and men well. 
With such leaders as Capt. Weiss, negro 
soldiers will fight. The fine (success of 
the Seventh, and of some other colored 
regiments in the war, was due, not only 
to ordinary discipline, but to the great 
efforts of their officers (always white) to 
make their men manly and intelligent. 
We quote again from the " Record of the 
Seventh," to show the kind of work done 
in that regiment (also in others, but in 
few so thoroughly,) to show the capaBil- 
ity of the negro soldier — a fact that by the 
end of the war was fully appreciated by 
the Confederate authorities. 

"In the Seventh there was, from the begin- 
ning, an earnest determination and a common 
ambition to make the regiment second to none. 
To this end they labored unceasingly. Not in 
matters of drill and discipline only, but to rem- 
edy, as far as lay in their power, the almost total 
want of educational advantages among their 
men. Classes were organized, and, except 
when military duty prevented, were kept up 
almost to the day of discharge. The result 
may be briefly summed up. The men came 
to us ignorant of books, ignorant in manners, 
and with little knowledge of and leas interest 
in anything outside their own little plantation 
world. Few could read— none scarcely could 
write their names. When the regiment was 
disbunded nearly all could read ; a large per- 
centage could write fairly, and many had ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of the Bimpler 
English branches; and. 



The Russians claim that the territory between 
Jonstantlnople and Adrlanople Is not affeoted by 
It:.- Treaty ot Berlin ; tin n-fore, under the prelim- 
inary Treaty of San Stofano, they have a right tp 
occupy It until a deflnlte treaty shall be concluded. 

Pasha Is to complete the fortifications of 
tlnoplc within two months. 
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Advices from New Caledonia state that the lnaur- 
rcctlon Is spread lag. A further massacre of whites 
by the natives had occur! - 
marines and two men-of-w 



0"OHr>J "W. BOYENTON, 

HOUSE, SIGN I ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, 

Himpton. Virginia. v 

Paints mixed to order. Brushes, Glass, Pntty, etc., for sale. 

Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

IN CO RFO HATED IN 1870. 

S. C. Armstrong. J. F. B. Marshall, 

Principal; Treasurer. 



Cardial Paul Cnllcn, Archbbrt 



_. born In England 
inated as Cardinal In 
embraced ten tliouaar 
ed by sixty thousand. 

Forty thousand Lombard, Italy, 
been attaoked by pellegra, r — ' 
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persons, and it was wltness- 
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unhealthy dw 
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from dam- 
work, uncleanliness, and 



th« September average 
.. . Y.i ' 
September condition, wnno an otner aevLiuna indi- 
cate Improvement. The o^t^J™^ of h , crop 

ittcriaiiy 



t vary largely from 1,300,000,000 bushels. 



The October r 



_ be made until the Decembci 
have been tabulated. The reports from the New 
England arid Middle States Indicate a slight ad- 
vance upon the previous yield. The Gulf BtftKKf 
show a still more decided advantage, owing to the 
superior crop of Texas. The South Atlantic States 
and the southern Inland Suites show a. vt-ry lieuvy 
decline, which however, U more than compensa- 
ted by the gem-mi Iihmvum; in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and on the Pacific coast. The ycild for the 

, and from 

..... bushels, 
out-crop largerthan the 



ley and on the Pacific coast. The yel 
whole will be in advance of last year, 
present Indication will exceed 400,000,000 
The indications favor an out-crop large 
crop of 1877. 

A larger quantity of counterfeit trade-dollars 
are in circulation in Now Y«rk. 



The exports from Richmond, Vs.. for the quarter 
eg rjfcu Sept. 30th, to Austria, Brazil. Cul>a, Denmark, 
England. France, Germany. Italy. Norway Sweden, 
i<. ,-• , u, l .NVvia. Scotia, consisting of tobacco, pe- 
troleum. Hour, lard, cotton goods, rosin, harness, glass, 
ware, hoops, staves, hark, wheat, com, iron c.d. .v.-. 
amounted to Sl.MT.ftM; which showsa very decided im 



ance with the Free Birth law of Septe 



■ died. 



,: Sept en i her 1*71, is KtflOO, of whom 1H. 



ithes 
• Empire 



September. 1W79, the gov- 
ernment conld be called upon to receive from the 
owners of the mothers some 25,000 children— namely, 
those who had attained eight years, at which age 
the masters have the option to retain them to twen- 
ty-one, paying them small wages and educating 
them, or to receive from the government a bond car- 



ing In consequence. 
As Alfonso the KtnfjQ 



Spain was driving through 



f Railroad, i 



hie railroad dlsi 



urred on the Old Colo- 
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of anxious friends and a heartrending 
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Thursday the 

The Manhattan Savings Bank w 
Oct. aith, by professional crackf 



on issue his proclamation fixing 



of November as Thanksgiving-day. 

entered on Sunday. 
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to the amount of 
ing been reelster- 



On Ttieniliiv, Oct. Hth elections 
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■Ljurlly 



Virginia. 

■oril. 
The Cong 



held in Oblo, 



,-d. will Ik- worthless to the ;hi.-y 

have been employed to work up the w~>«, — — 

have yet been made. 

BO:.TS AND SHOES! 

>-Ws M i™^ 

Shoes or the 

Boat Olty-made WorlL, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other goods in 
my store will be told lower than ever, in consideration 
of the limes. I'lease give me a call and see for JOlir- 
-..Iv... Ladies' an.i gentlemen's work made to order. 



In lOWa the IlepuhliCll! 



ratlc majority is about 10,- i 
delegation will consist of , 
ins fl; and 1 Grecnbacker. 
lajortty of 6 in the Legisla- 1 

ve a largely Increased 
. The Co 



am 

d S Green - 

""\VcVl Virginia elected 3 Democratic Congressm-n, 
there ifcii.g no change in the political complexion of 



JVb». 4th— Missis; 



Sth— Connecticut, Del- 
isaa, Maryland, Michi- 
ebraska, Nevada, New 
arollna, Pennsylvania, 



I Wisconsin. 



-The annual report of General Humptiey^. 
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<>( his report he ... 
, If appropriated by Congress, 
■mltvl : .James River, 111*8.000; 
,000; Appomattox river, 0300.- 
000- Great Kanawha river. *.V»,000; Little Kanawha, 
■';()' Cap.' Fi nr riv.-r. fc.V.,000; Charleston harbor, 
fTM 000 And other appropriations are recommend- 



the folio wlni. 

profitably e\p.' 
— ' ir, 0100.W 



irfolk hart>or, 



id for the far South. 
The State Auditor's 



ir's quarterly report shows the 
total collection of interest -tax for Lonslana State 
consols for the first nine months of this year m Or- 
tober 1, £130,318. For corresponding period last 



I)(»M KSTIC. 



the Atlantic c 
Oct. 22d.' Great_ damagoj 



the night 
shipping a_. . 
ship A. 8. Davis, 

was totally wrec 

tinatlon.and nineteen of a 



3d? P Gi 

rty from Maine t 



Florida 0n The 
South America for Norfolk, 
totally wrecked within sixly miles of her des- 

- -* ' - — «r .Hrnnty perlsh- 

,-'York for 



tance, they had learned aelf-i 
Hance and self-respect, and went back to their 
homes with views enlarged, sympathies quick- 
ened, and their interest in the outside world 
thoroughly awakened. There were many in- 
stances where the longing and the eagerness 
of men to learn — to be able to wring from 
books their hidden treasures— was really pain- 
ful to witness. If our success was not all that 
could have been wished, it was, to speak 
frankly, more than we expected in the begin- 
ning, and amply compensated us for our 
efforts." 

There is, we understand, in the Army, 

little, if any, confidence in or enthusiasm 

for the colored regiments now in the ser- 
vice. It has been said on good authority 

that they are insubordinate. This state 

of tilings is not a surprise in view of the 

peculiar ideas on the subject of freedom 

that prevail to some extent among the 

colored people. Negro employes In any 

capacity are apt to take harsh words from 

those in authority, harder than whites in 

the same position. The one feels that "it 

is too much like old times," and sulks ; 

the other thinks rt it's all in the business," 

and gets a better place when* he can. 
But officers in command of colored 

troops have a magnificent opportunity to ^ _ 

mould their men almost as they choose ; i Th0 weather i« dear and ph-a-an 
it requires, however, hard work, a genuine j ^^SS^S' " 
Christian interest in and sympathy tor 
them, as men who need wise guidance and 
help. It is easy to see how they may be 
a failure; it has been proved that they 
fought and died like men. Success de- 
pends upon their officers ; upon rigid mil- 
itary methods, with humane and many- 
sided training. Success everywhere is the 
man not the method. 



The American Spiced Food. 
J±_ 3VI E3 efc OO. 

GENERAL ACENTS, 

34 COURT SQ,v BOSTON. 



It. B,-Thls In a healthy, nutrition f.-xl. not a medi- 
cine costing I.-.'- tlnm •■<> f--.-<l in lh.- M way. Prevent* 
,li.e'i^ an'.! .'in pns an.irsr in .'..nclit ion when other 
means fail. Investigation solicited. 

DIRECTIONS. 

For each animal deduct „ne fourth their usual quan- 
tity of Kraln and add halt a pint of 8plced Food each 
time of feeding. 

Eeliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 

■kmmm misiTn'-s you can encage in. 5f5 to $20 per 

"THE NEW AUTOMATIC" 



Mrsmin (i.'in Huston from New 

Savannah was loBt hut her passengers t 

were fortnnatcdv rescued. In the Chesapeake Bay 
ti),. ..iurui wn-c-pcclullv He vi. re, .-cnr,-. ( if 1,111:1! I !1h1i- 

ll>; and ov»lrrll>x w,t,. li.JIv Jiuii 1 " 

,,ri , M....n,.-r Express from llaltlmore for 

Washington was destroyed imd sixteen ii.-i-ons 
.IrSwncS. the Florida of the Old l av Line „.„ r... ly 
, a!., .1 a similar fate; the largo Os[i-o]l fort -in ... 
J S Darling and O. E. Maltly were conslderahly 
Iniured and their llshlng hoata more or leas dam- 
aged— the Alfaretta of Hampton being comtiletely 
ur,,k,,l. Iter captain and crew wore regoued with 

'"llu'hifadelphla 384 dwelllnga and atoms 
r„„re,l an, I ot lier »• Ise I nj n red. and -v.-rol c 
lv deinolished. In additon to these there v 
y inland » churches, il schools. » fnctorlea and 
warehouses, 5 hotels, 2 elovaton), and 50 other 
large buildings, such a> depota, ferryhoiises, mills, 
amfrallroad oraces Involving a loss of hundreds of 
thonsamls of dollars T!..- f»t»l aecldenta were six, 
and tliose seriously Injured number thirteen. 

reporta pc_t ; 2Hth. NKw Ont.iiK8, 

rtrfdnr. 
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factories and 



TO FARMERS 



WHO WOULD 




Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terras of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and/ 
half in labor; air dollars cash, and four dollars 
n work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Annual scholarships ot seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are moBt accepta- 
ble, and are invited from-all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a 
nent fund. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and dmix lo the Trmtcee of the Hamp- 
ton Normal ami Agricultural InttituU at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the mm of. dotlari, payable, 

ae«w?ives t e£c., tte. \ 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia, 



PRACTICE ECONOMY. 
Btnr 
Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJCCIJSG. 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Co. 



-f 



DtmiNO THE LJLST "^a 1 ^ 
BtjgihkL Sand tea Uluatzatad Fimphlt, 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put up. 

Cost of vahioub styles of Fence. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $0.25 per rod. 

Wide " " " 5.32 " " 

Common Stone Wall 3.00 " " 

"• Four-Board Fence 2.00 " " 

" Split-Rail " .... 2.00 " " 

Virginia " " 1-50 " " 

Gliddcn Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84 " " 



Posts can be put in every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 



this iniirnln'g. There t 



city 



deaths 

i suh'ii'rbs'today. 

Cairo — There have been im m'« . a -' - "' d, alliS 
from "ever since the last report. There was heavy 
[;.,,., , his morn,,,.- All nutmntlne restrictions 

w i 1 1 i ,. moved November 1st. 

Y„ itsnt no.-lee and black frost to., night. The 
lb, wards am closing tipjffljlM, .___«»_ 
Ciiattanoooa,— One death and one new case- 
both colored. Ice this mornlpi 



Mosiut,— From 



and 5 deaths, 



aft'h to noon today, 15 



SILENT SEWINC MACHINE 

This machine is PRE-EMINENT over 
all others in QUALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It is 
the ONLY Bewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAR IN \ J j _ J£_ g c l a ter & BlU, DlTlggistS, 
ADVANCE of any. j and defers rs 

Descriptive circulars on Application. ■ ■ 

Agricultural Implements, Hardware, etc. 
HAMPTON, Va. 

PAINT YCUR^BUILDINGS! 

The New Tork Enamel Paint will not only beautify your buildings, 

but preserve them. 

It is made,of Pure Lead Zino and Linseed 0U, ™i » prepared re*iy 
for use. a fair trial will satisfy you as to the quality, one gallon will 
oover twenty square, yards— two coats. 

Sample Cards, of 30 shades of color, sent free on application, our 
white as well as colors, has no superior for ouUide or inside work. 
Best of reference, given. ^Addr^ ^ ^ 

178 PRINCE ST., New Tork. 



WILLCOX & GIBBS S. 1*1. Co., 

058 BROADWAY, K. 
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- Consult the National Teachers' Monthly, j 
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This series of fectiool-booka, numbering 
three and four hundred volumea. Is known- 
ulorly uted in every tectum of the United Sta 

by every clots of citizen** repi 

political opinion and rellglc 

The series is complete, covering every variety and 
jrrade of science and literature, from the primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difflcuIfWettt Point Course." 

The series ia uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among bo many, maintains ita own standard of 
meriCand assists, in its place, to round the perfect 

It lathe pride of the Publishers that their im- 
print appears In not a Bingle poor, or even Indiffer- 
ent teit-boolt. Its appearance, therefore, upon a 
title-pago is a sort of guarantee which the educa- 
tional public have learned to respect. 

For these reasons, this series has been Justly de- 
nominated the NATIONAL SERIES OF STAND- 
ARD SCHOOL BOOKS-* title which is now uni- 
versally conceded in its broadest sense, and which 

5 well-known and universally popular 



NATIONAL READERS AND ISPELLEBB 

♦ 

PARKER* WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

• BY 

W. CLARK, A. M. 

NATIONAL OOUBSE IN OEOQaART? 

MONTEITB* ItoNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

BT 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 



BARNES' BE1EF U. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH 4'MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
. CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS., 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODT'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'8 GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVI8' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS ol IltfcU.TII 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S !'H WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC., ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 



of fnVuiMli>« rur ,1„ M.-nlmT. tourl, ,U »1 1-..H.I I •,.,.....11. U , I,,- r. 1 , . 1 ,!:,! ; b 

that city ami VwimV.ll.l.i', >,, lulu,,,,,,,,. „,„! .],,„, ,■ W.j.Uli.l -,■ :,„„ ,- of the Old Bay Line. 



tional Military n« 
churches In the country, i 
The ollmate during til 



in.lt.- 

!or the past"i6 years, us taken from tli.- iiot,'„ nf Ihe Meteor 
of 60°, 74°, 76°, for Summer ; 70°, 50°, t',°. for Autumn; «°, 44 
the Spring months. — Open for guests all the year. 



1 and Acr.ciiltiu-.i] s. h.,,,1. Hit- Nn- 

own of Hi.n.pt, ill, i, ik' "ne of the oldest 
un easy ride, drive, or sail. 

ubrlty, the rung., of the thi-rinmni.ter lu re 

shows .... ..v- niK-e 

1 48°, 52», 13°, for 



..rologinul Oil; 



•2°, for Winter; 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 



| TA1BOTT & SONS, 

Smote Mime Works. 



Harper's Magazine. I 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 



$66:; 




Co.. Portland. Mn 



I yon. Sl-'n -Inv ft! h<>m.- uv.v\-- Uy :h,- in.iustn.ni-.. 
L ^ Vla. n u„„>..n 'l„.vs ,m.t L -irN winded ..' vrvv w I it- n- 

Costly outfit and 



i. Tara Co.. Aufiiista, Maine. 



TEEMS FOE 1877, 

Harper's Magazine, One Year 14 (10 

Harper's Weekly, One Tear 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Tear 4 00 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere ! 

Send for Circulars, or Call at 
Office, 689 Broadway, .n. Y. 



B ZELL'S 

LNCYCLOPEDIA. 



&„lou^ v 'o r f sa puo, , i?„v 1 on g ' ! i?.«TX; 

map sent for 2»ct». Canva— -r» » l,o wl-b ten... 
and torrltorj » ill pl.M.-c .ublrvss the l'ul.llshers. 
T. KLWOOD ZELL, 0AVI8 t Co., Philadelphia. 
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JAMES M. BUTT, 

(Brccassoa to forbes . dutt.) 
M ANU F ACTURIRS' ABUT, lUutft AND DEALER II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 



THE TEA0HEBS' LIBRARY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co's 
publications will he sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teacher! 1 Monthly commands In Ita 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the'eonntryaffords. Subscription, |1 per annum. 

A. S. BASHES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS^ 

111 and 118 William Street, NewTork, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

1U Camp Street, New Orleans. 



No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk Va. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one t 
uniform price, which is marked upon every ^ 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting i 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 




• ' 4y>L. t "" > 



Thcmlorick A. Williams. 



Win. C. Dickson 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

AKD 

CQMMtSStQN MERCHANTS* 

2 A 4 Konnoke Sqiuirc. Norfolk, Va. 5-t. 



FREE 



A VALUABLE INVENTION. 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

in workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There aro more 
WILSON MACHINES sold In the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others. -The WILSON 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

[WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 



We keep constantly in' store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR TOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail to 

DEVLIN & CO., 

BBOADWAT AMEr,GRAHD Street, 

Broadway and Warren Street, 
NEW TORK. 
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ACENTS 
WANTED. 
»827 & 839 Bi 

Cor. State & Madison Sta., Ch 



York! New Orleans, La.J 
Ills.; and San Francisco, 



CLOTHING 
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SUPPLEMENT. 




NOVEMBER EDITION, 1878. 



HAMPTON TRACTS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 



No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 

No. II, Preventable Diseases, 

No. HI, Duty of Teachers. 

Th n ,.„.ler«iimed are'about publishing froa) the Hampton Instj- 
, ' , , 7,fi nl ris n>id irallrls undrr thr above general tl- 

til. -These miUirsi i iw '.vil'" i.p.wu- ns .imply and in as attractive 
« mM i.r as nossihlr rar.-fnllyprri.arrd in!'..niiiiti .11 upon the sub- 
: I r r.-Lr.:::. r i 

dralnac oar o of children and Invalids, preparation of food etc. 
TWv »r,,'to l r ..,'m '..r .. ... . sum.-irnt to meet the CO* of pub- 

11,-atinn and nrovide for a L-erlnin amount of free distribution. The 
n™ Sir, . f be i'rl -s are now ready for sale in pamphlet form and 
ma y be had b y .ppIlcaS ^ "*™<"™ W la." SBBS 

Va The price of ell In- r "I ,W litre" ■'' ••»■»» op.e.-e. ur H« pw 
hundred for » or over, and H«t. Samples will hr- sent on appl - 
cation The succeeding eight numbers of the serela will be published 
fl~, in . I, e Root hem Workman and 111- ml"' iiiho!-ts of the paper 
?£ktS$tb¥g^S3^ for 50 cent., by special arra.ige- 

m Tne S.m l fcr„mh«e desire to malte ^F™™^^ 
sellers to place the tracts upon their counters for the convenience 

""SwcaR'attention to .the g 



s subjoined Resolutions of the American 
„ ..^elation, to whom the first three tracta of the se- 
e submitted l"^''^ M F Amt , mo . Wtw For* City. 

Committee. I Stkphu* Smith. M. D-, 
I S. C. A 



....-us? York City. 

mo. ifampion, Pa- 



li Pemberton Square, Boston. June 8, 187H. 
Urn. S 'C Armilrong. Hampton. » -My dear Sir : At 
general miM-tlng of this Association, in Cincinnati, on ll.ri.Ml, 



hefd In this city to-day. Prof. Pierce in chair, It was unanimously 
VOt ^"ln° a ?Thktthe American Social Science Assocl.tlonlearns 
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Yours veo' tr u'y. , . „ , 

F B SmBOIW, .See'l/o/tAe Am. Social Science v4«n. 
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PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 



In an address, delivered shortly before his death, by 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley, to an audience composed 
largely of women, he said, after an earnest appeal in be- 
half of the neglected children in whose cause he was 
speaking, 

" Lord Shaftesbury told you just now that there were 
100,000 preventable denths in England every year. So 
it is— we talk of the loss of human life in war— we are 
the fools of Btnoke and noise ; because there arc cannon 
balls and gunpowder and red coats, and because it costs 
a great deal of money and makes a great deal of noise in 
the papers, we think, What so terrible as war ! I will 
tell you what is ten times and ten thousand times more 
terrible than war, and that is— outragetl nature. * * 
» * » Nature, insidious, inexpensive, silent, sends no 
war of cannon, no glitter of arms to do her work 
* « * » Silently, I say, and insidiously, she goes 
forth; no— she does not even go forth, she does not step 
out of her path, but quietly, by the very same laws by 
which she makes alive, she puts to death. By the very 
same laws by which every blade of grass grows and 
every insect springs to life in the sunbeam, she kills ami 
kills and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has 
taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn, that 
Nature is only conquered by obeying her." Mr. Kings- 
ley was an Englishman and he was speaking to English 
people, but this loss of life, and worse still these lives 
which drag on through years of helpless suffering, arc 
just as common in America its in England. there arc 
Just as many preventable deaths, just as much neecless 
ill-health in America as in any country in the world ; in- 
deed, it is sometimes said that our standard of health is 
below the average, and the terrible fact stares us in the 
face that every man and woman among us is directly re- 
sponsible for this. Every woman who reads this, I may 
almost say, every woman in the United States can, if she 
likes, save in the next six months, three or four human 
lives. And it is not only true that this need cost but 
little time or money, but also that it will in the end be a 
direct saving of both ' 

Nothing costs more than illness— the doctor s bills, the 
nursing, the little necessary luxuries, the loss of the pa- 
• tient's time, all arc expensive, and if we confined our- 
selves to fioures alone, it would be easy to show that to 
invest money, or thought, or lalior in anything which 
prevents illness, is the soundest economy. In these lat- 
ter davs we have begun to find out, that a large propor- 



tion of our physical suffering \s simply a direct punish- 
ment for sin. There is, for exntaple, a large class of dis- 
eases which arc known to physicians as " bad-air diseas- 
es," that is, diseases which are directly caused by bad air, 
and which are never caused by anything else. Now, it 
is hardly ever necessary for anybody to habitually 
breathe impure air. and those who do so have usually on- 
ly themselves to blame for the result. 

The first step in the right direction is to understand 
what makes air impure, the second is to learn how to 
get rid of or prevent this impurity, while the final effort 
should be to arrange our houses, our work rooms, our 
churches, in short, all buildings in which human beings 
live, so that the air within them can always be kept free 
from everything which is likely to produce or foster ill- 
ness of any kind. Of course, there are manv forms of 
diseases of which bad air is not the immediate cause, 
but there is no kind of illness which is not aggravated 
by a want of fresh air, while it is undoubtedly the cause, 
directly and indirectly, of a majority of the diseases of 
civilized life. 

Therefore, in writing of preventable illness, I put the 
bad air diseases, or what is practically the same thing, 
the diseases which are caused by a want of fresh air, 
first upon the list, and shall try to give you such a hor- 
ror of the dirt and filth which make bad air, and of the 
ignorance which shuts out fresh air, that however poor, 
you are however small your house, or crowded the neigh- 
borhood in which you live, you will still try by all the 
means in your power to be clean yourself and to make 
the people about you, clean too. 

Now everything which is thrown out from the human 
body is unclean, and becomes at once dangerous to hu- 
man life. It should never be forgotten that wc are con- 
stantly poisoning the air about us in a variety of ways, 
and that it requires constant care to get rid of these va- 
rious poisons. The breath which we send back from 
our lungs, has been used and exhausted and has become 
a poison to all living beings. The pores of the skin are 
continually giving out moisture, which passes into the 
air, where you may often recognize its presence by the un- 
pleasant smell which you must have noticed about peo- 
ple who are not in the habit of washing frequently. 
All the excretions from our bodies, everything which is 
thrown off as waste matter, that is, as matter which is 
no longer of use to the body, is, or quickly becomes pois- 
onous- and this sort of poison is spread more quickly by 
the air than in any other way. We may and do take 
such poison into our systems in the water we drink or 
even in the food we eat, and some fevers, cholera and 
dysenteric diseases are frequently spread in this way, but 
the air is, in the main, the chief source of danger, and 
without pure air, health is impossible. 

Many great men have, of late, devoted themselves to 
studying the causes of diseases, and they have almost be- 
yond question, established the fact that all contagious 
diseases, that is all diseases which can be taken by con- 
tact with the sick person, or curried m clothing, or left 
in bedding, furniture, etc., are caused by germs, that is 
infinitcsimally small living organisms which are thrown 
off from the body of the sick person. They are found in 
the breath from the lungs and in -the secretions and ex- 
cretions of the body; in fact, the whole atmosphere sur- 
rounding a person who is ill with what we call a conta- 
gious disease, as for example, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or 
measles, is full of these germs which possess the power 
of multiplying themselves with inconceivable rapidity. 
Now it seems to me, that as soon as this is understood, 
the first impulse of every reasonable person, will be to 
get rid of these poisonous organisms, to kill them and 
cleanse the air from their dangerous presence. And yet, 
it is a painful fact that very few people are -willing to 
take the proper precautions, to do what is necessary, to 
follow the direction of physicianB or other competent 
authorities in regard to treatment of contagious illnesses. 

Wc are told and in some of the large cities it has al- 
ready been proven, that by a careful and intelligent sys- 
tem, epidemics may be stamped out, or at least may be 
kept in check and prevented from spreading beyond the 
locality in which they break out. 

When, for example, a case of yellow fever or cholera 
is discovered, (and such a case should be promptly report- 
ed to the nearest physician or health-officer,) the patient 
is if possible, removed at once to a hospital, or if there is 
no hospital near at hand, to some building or part of a 
building where he can be properly cared for and kept in 
strict quarantine. The house in which he was taken ill 
is cleaned and thoroughly disinfected, that is, carbolic 
acid chloride of lime and other substances which have 
the power of of destroying the life of the disease-germs, 
are sprinkled freely through the house, walls are white- 
washed carpets taken up and floors scrubbed, bedding 
antl clothing of the patient are washed carefully or burn- 
ed in short everything which is likely to hold the con- 
tagion is removed, and all that is left is made as clean as 
soap and water and disinfectants can make it. In hous- 
es where there were several cases of fever or diphtheria, I 
have known the authorities to order the wall-paper to be 
torn down and very often the sewer pipes are taken up, 
and the cesspools and drainB closed or entirely altered. 

It is better on all accounts to take the patient to a hos- 
pital, but in enso this for one or nnother reason cannot 
be done, he should be separated as much as possible 
from every one except those who have the care of him, 
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and they should use every precaution in going back and 
forth between the sick-room and the rest of the house. 

The sick-room and the patient himself should be kept 
thoroughly clean, . the attendants should see that the air 
is kept fresh and that plenty of clean water is used, 
while any vessel used by the patient should have 
quantity of chloride of lime, carbolic acid 
disinfectant kept i- ; * 
ately emptied. 

It is of great importance that everything which passes 
from the bowels of the patient, all water used in washing 
him, the urine, all expectorated matter etc., should be so 
disposed of, that they cannot affect the air of the house, 
and in washingthe bed and body-linen or anything which • 
has been used about the patient, great care should be 
taken that nothing else is washed at the same time or in 
the same water or tub. This applies also to everything 
used in feeding or giving medicine, in short, to every 
thing which is used in and comes out of the sick-room. 
In case of death the funeral should be as speedy and as 
private as possible, while- from the moment that it is 
known that the disease is contagious until the patient 
dieB or completely recovers, there should be no commu- 
nication between him and any one except his nurses. 
The practice of running in to visit such patients ie on 
all accounts objectionable and should never be allowed 
by intelligent people. It is not only bad for the patient 
but is a very common Way of spreading the disease. 
By a little care and decision all this communication can 
be put a stop to, and by so doing, we close one important 
channel for the spread of contagion. This care should 
include not only the incoming of strangers into the house- 
hold but also the outgoing of members of the household, 
who should quarantine themselves as much as possible. 

I have known working-people who were willing to 
take the trouble of keeping a suit of clothes in some out- 
hduse or similar place, at a distance from the sick-room, 
where they would change all their outside clothes, when 
they went to work in the morning and again when they 
returned in the evening, so that there should be as little 
risk as possible of giving the disease from which some 
member of their own family was suffering, to any of 
their fellow workmen. And I have known a family on 
which two of the children were ill with scarlet fever 
while the third, a baby, was still nursing and was entire- 
ly dependent upon its mother. It was certainly diffi- 
cult to know what to do, but the mother, being an in- 
telligent and conscientious woman, solved the difficulty 
and probably saved her baby's life. She got a woman-/"* 
to come in and take care of the baby and the house, t 
whi'e she herself, took the two sick children up stairs, 
allowing no one to go into the sick-room but herself. 
When it was time to nurse the baby, perhaps three times 
a day, she would go into an adjoining room, change 
all her clothes, sponge her whole body with water and 
soap, and then, dressed in clothes which had never been 
in the sick room, she would go down and nurse her 
baby. Of course thia would be done only in the case of 
very contagious diseases, but if more of us were willing 
to take such precautions there would be fewer deaths 
from scarlet fever and diphtheria, and an intelligent fol- 
lowing out of such a system would certainly be of im- 
mense benefit to the human race. 

It is also of very great importance that children from 
an infected house should be kept away from school for 
several weeks, or until the doctor in attendance pro- 
nounces that there is no further danger of contagion, 
and parents who arc not utterly selfish will keep them 
bo far as possible, away from other children. All this 
of course, sounds very difficult, and I do not mean to 
tell you that it is anything else, but what I do want 
you to believe is, that however hard it may be, it is worth 
doing, because — and you cannot think too seriously of 
this— it is left for us to choose -whether we will go on 
suffering and letting our children suffer from all this ter- 
rible train of contagious diseases, or whether we will, by 
care, and patience, and intelligence, crush out the poi- 
sonous forces and prevent these illnesses which we all 
so greatly dread! Now, if we choose the latter course, 
the first thing to do is, as I have said before, to learn 
what the evil is which we are going to fight, and one of 
the discoveries which startle us at the outset of our un- 
dertaking iB, that we are in danger not on one side only, 
but on many sides. 

For example, we have found that a large proportion 
of preventable diseases are directly contagious, that is, 
arc taken by one person through contact with another, 
and are Bpread, so far as we now know, only when the 
germs of disease thrown off by one person are taken in- 
to the system of another. But when we come to look 
further, we find another large class of diseases which take 
their rise in uncleanliness or neglect in regard to the sur- 
roundings of human dwellings, drains, cess-pools, priv- 
ies' or water-closets, pig-sties, barnyards, etc. 

All these are receptacles for animal matter in a state 
of decomposition, and some of the gases which are giv- 
en out during this process of decomposition are exceed- 
ingly injurious if inhaled, to any extent,* by human be- 
ings. Air which is made impure by the presence of 
-these gases cannot be, at anytime, wholesome for people 
to breathe, while in certain states of the atmosphere,, or 
of the human system, they assist directly in producing 
dysentery, diphtheria, etc. These and other diseases 
owe their contagious properties to the organic germs of 
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which I have already spoken, and these germs develop 
much more rapidly in air which is poisoned by the pres- 
ence of sewer-gas, or any gas which is the product of 
decaying animal matter. Besides which, no human 
being or animal, can breathe such air for any length 
of time without being injured by it ; that is, the 
general tone of the system will be lowered, and 
both men and animals become more likely to take 
contagious diseases when the germs of such disease 
reach them. It is only fair to say that we do not 
yet fully understand the relations between impure 
air or water, and disease, but we know enough of the 
conditions which cause the latter, to fill thoughtful peo- 
ple with a very great horror of all uncleanhness. To 
keep our house3 and everything about them clean, is ab- 
solutely essential if we wish to be well ourselves and to 
have healthy children ; and to do this, a good deal of in- 
telligent work is required. If you live in a city where 
you have a water supply, you should always take care 
thai the pipes are in perfect order and properly trapped, 
and wherever thero are stationary, basins or sinks, you 
should watch them closely for any unpleasant smell from 
the drain pipes. Even when there is no such smell the 
stopper should always be kept in, and it is well to leave 
a little water in the basins, especially at night, for this 
prevents, to some extent at least, the foul gases from ris- 
ing iuto the rooms and poisoning tin; dwellers in them. 
Water-closets in particular, should be kept in thorough 
order, should be ventilated as thoroughly us possible, and 
purified by the use, as often as once a week, of some 
good disinfectant. In the country, where the arrange- 
ments of a house are entirely under the control of its 
owner, the barn yard, pig-sty, privy, etc., should not 
be too near the house, and should be cleaned regularly 
and thoroughly, the contents being disposed of. if pos- 
sible, for manure, as for that purpose they are always of 
value. As soon as the smell from any one of these places 
can be noticed iu the house, you may be sure there is 
danger, and when you have once made a beginning in 
cleaning them regularly, you will not find it so hard as it 
seems at first. Within the house the first thing to be 
attended to, is that which is strictly at the foundation, 
that is, the cellar. This should have a cement floor 
(which is not expensive) and should be kept perfectly 
clean— no decaying vegetables or refuse of any kind 
should be kept in it; the walls sffbuld be whitewashed 
once a year; in short, the cellar should contain noth- 
ing which can poison the air of the rest of the house, for 
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ways, plenty* of fresh air. Don't be afraid to open your 
window by night or day. and remember that if the cli- 
mate is so severe or your rooms so small that you can't 
keep your windows open, there are various simple con- 
trivances which will enable you to get a steady supply 
of fresh air without the danger of drafts. For example, 
raise the lower sash a few inches, and fill up the space 
at the bottom with a stout board that fits it closely: 
air will then enter through the space in the middle of 
the window, ad be directed up to the ceiling. Or, you 
can make blinds which will act as ventilators, that is, a 
piece of stout cloth can be Btretchcd tightly across the 
window by hooks or on a light iron frame," close to the 
sash below, but sloping inwards at the top, so that when 
the window is partly opened, the air will be thrown 
up to the ceiling. Or again, you can bore through the 
sash, five or bxx augur holes, through which air can free- 
ly enter, taking care that they slant downwards from the 
inside, so that even in a driving storm rain cannot en- 
ter, and, if you choose, make corks to fit each hole so 
that you can close them when desirable. 

Once more I can fancy that are you saying to your 
selves, "This is a great deal of trouble to take forasmall 
matter,'* and I Bhould be very thankful if I could feel 
sure that you won't at once dismiss the whole subject 
from your minds— and yet I think that it must be easy 
for you to see that the reason for taking all this trouble 
about drains, and sewers, and cellars, and pig-sties and 
ventilation, is, that it iB only in this way that you can se- 
cure the necessary supply of fresh air, and I think you 
must begin to see that without this supply of fresh air, 
^ you run the risk of having fevers, dysenteries, and vari- 
ous other acute and sudden illnesses which are caused or 
fostered by the poison germs thrown off by organic mat- 
ter in a state of decay. 

I wish I could write in letters of fire, the great truth 
. that no human being can be strong and healthy, able to 
do his or her work well and cheerfully, or able to enjoy 
life, without a full supply of pure air. It is not only that 
the diseases which I have already mentioned are caused 
and fostered by impure air, but that the whole system 
is enfeebled by it, and therefore falls an easy prey to 
any and all disease. Consumption, that fatal scourge 
of our people, is ofren produced, and always aggravated 
by bad air, and it is hardly possible to say enough to 
people who have weak lungs, or throats, as to the vital 
importance to them of pure air. 

Don't live in dirty rooms or houses; don't sleep with 
closed windows and doors, in unaired beds; don't be 
afraid of Nature's best food and medicine, pure air. 
I have told you already, and tell you once again, that it 
will cost you some trouble, and perhaps some money to 
get it, but it is money and trouble well invested, for it 
will save paying for drugs, and doctor's bills, and better 
still, it will' save you and your children from suffering, 
from weakness, and often from death. Will you not try 
for yourselves and prove that this is true ? i 



•Receipt for ft good cheap soap: 6 pounds common yellow soap: 
3 pounds washing soda; 2 or. borax; 10 quarts water; putitoiithe 
stove and keep it hot, (not hailing) until the soap 1b thoroughly dis- 
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Conjugation of the Verb TO OBEY. 

ACTIVE .VOICE. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

PAST. PJ 



SYNOPSIS. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present I obey. 

Present Perfect, I have obeyed. 

Past, I obeyed. 

Past Perfect, . . I had obeyed. 

Future, I shall obey. 

Future Perfect, I shall have obeyed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



If I obey. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present, I may, can or must obey. 

Present Perfect. I may, can or must have obeyed. 

Past, I might, could, would or should obey. 

Past Perfect. . I might, could, would or should have 
obeyed. 

COMMON FORM. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Person. Singular. Plural. 

1. I obey, We obey. 

2. Thou obeyest, You obey. 

3. He obeys ; They obey. 

PRESENT PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. I have obeyed, We have obeyed, 

3. Thou hast obeyed, Vou have obeyed, 

3. He has obeyed ; They have obeyed. 

PAST TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I obeyed, We obeyed, 

2. Thou obeyedst, You obeyed, 

3. He obeyed; They obeyed. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. PluraL 

1 . I had obeyed, We had obeyed, 

2. Thou hadst obeyed. You had obeyed. 

3. He had obeyed; They had obeyed, 

FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall obey, We shall obey, 

2. Thou wilt obey, You will obey, 

3. He will obey; They will obey. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have obeyed. We shall have obeyed, 

2. Thou wilt have obeyed, You will have obeyed. 

3. He will have obeyed ; They will have obeyed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
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Singular. 

1. If I obey, 

2. If thou obey, 

3. If he obey ; 



If we obey. 
If you obey. 
If they obey. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



I'RE-ENT TENSE. 



1. I may obey, 

2. Thou mayest obey, 

3. He may obey ; 



You may obey, 
They may obey. 



Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have obeed, Wc may have obeyed, 

2. Thou mayest have obeyed. Y'ou may have obeyed. 

3. He may have obeyed ; They may have obeyed) 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I might obey. 

2. Thou mightest obey, 

3. He might obey; 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. i. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have obeyed, We might have obeyed, 

2. Thou mightest have obeyed, Y'ou might have obeyed, 

3. He might have obeyed ; They might have obeyed. 



Plutat. 
We might obey, 
Y'ou might obey, 
Thay might obey. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular. 
2. Obey thou. 



Plural. 
Obey you. 



To obey. 



Obeying. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 



PAST. 

Obeyed. 



To have obeyed. 



obeyed. 



Conjugation of the Verb TO OBEY. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Passive Voice is formed by prefixing as an auxiliary 
the various forms of the verb In he. to the past participle o'f 
the transitive verb. The tense of the verb to be determines 
the tense in the Passive Voice. 

SYNOPSIS. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present I am obeyed. 

Present Perfect, I have been obeyed. 

Past, I was obeyed. 

Past Perfect, . . I had been obeyed. 

Future, I shall be obeyed. 

' Future Perfect, . I shall have been obeyed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present If 1 be obeved. 

Past, If I were obeved. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present, I may be obeyed. 

Piesent Perfect, . I may have been obeyed. 

Past, I might be obeyed. 

Past Perfect. ... I might have been obeyed. 
• • ' ! 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

2. Be thou obeyed. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 

- 

PRESENT. PERFECT. 

To be obeyed. To have been obeyed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PAST. PERFECT. 

Being obeyed. Obeved. Having been obeved. 

' *f 

PRO G RE SSI VE FORM. 

SYNOPSIS. . 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present, I am obeying. 

. Present Perfect, . I have been obeying. 

Past, I was obeying. 

Past Perfect I had been obeying 

Future, I shall be obeying. 

Future Perfect, . . I shall have been obeying. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present If I be obeying. 

|J »st, If I were obeying. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

Be thou obeying. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 



To be obeying. To have been obeying. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. PERFECT. 

Obeying. Having been obeying. 

EMPHATIC FORM. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present. . I do obey. Past. . . I did obey. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. '. 

If I do obey. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Present. . . Do thou obey. 

INTERROUA Tl VE FORM. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present, . Obey I ? Do I obey ? Am I obeying X 

Present Perfect, Have I obeyed ? Have I been obeying ? 

Past Obeyed I I Did I obey ! Was I obeying ? 

Past Perfect. . Had I obeyed I Had I been obeving 1 

Future Shall I obey ? Shall I be obeying? 

Future Perfect. . Shall I have obeyed ? Shall I have been 
obeying. 
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While there is the excitement of novel- 
ty in the advent of the Indians at Hamp- 
ton, and more than that the' interest of a 
far-reaching and important experiment in 
the possibilities of Indian civilization, the 
work for the colored race continues to be 
none the less Hampton's main work, in no 
way to be put one side. 
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prejudice. A negro gentleman is admit- 
ted to the upper classes of society, there, 
when, even now, he would be refused by 
the family of a white coal heaver, here. 

Colored men, gentlemen, are entertain- 
ed by the English aristocracy, where there 
is a command of wealth, art treasure, and 
royal connection, far beyond the reach of 
any American whites, and to which the 
- first families" of America find most diffi- 
cult entrance. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, re- 
cently received at their breakfast table the 
"jubilee" singers, of Nashville. This prej- 
udice is, however, not on one side only. 
The Africans pity the white complexion of 
travellers, passing through the Lost Con- 
tinent, and the laws of Liberia forbid the 
•Kites from holding any property in that 
The disti 



THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
The old abolitionist with very decided 
views, and the Southern fire-eater, quite 
equally bigoted, were wont to close a dis- 
cussion on the slavery question in this 
way : Abolitionist, " The negroes are en- 
. titled, to the same rights which we have.' 

• I Fire-eater, " Then, sir, do you mean to , ( 

Specimen copies sent upon application. ; , tbat ou are w iiling to let your sister s , te 

To secure safety, it is important that money | _f . U„„„ 7 B For a score of vears, I , 

should be sent by checks, Post-office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly ; give name 
iif full, and name of Postofflce, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 

• address the bigoted, profitless, inconsequen- ! m i„ g led together. He cites the great 
tial way. ' | Egyptian race, as one made up of Caucas- 
The relations of the whites and blacks < ia °\ iriA ncgr0i and an d he advances - 
have been radically and finally altered by moat „ uesl i ontt blc proposition, that t 
the recent fact of political equality. There Uuc aolution of t i ie difliculty in America 
— ti, nnoahnn nf social!.. . . .. 11 * malgamation 



„ e .Ishea Englishman 

marry a nigger I " For a score of years, | Canon it. lw ii ns on, in an article published 
in the press, in the pulpit, on the stump, | jn thR \,- 0V einber number of the Prince- 
in the bar-room, in the halls of Congress, j ((m neoievl instances, historically, many 
the color question has been discussed in , cascg where t | le wn ite and black race have 
the same bigoted, profitless, inconsequen- ' 



With the January number of the 
Southern Workman it will enter upon 
its eighth year. The two-page supple- 
ment will become a four-page cover, and 
the paper, stitched or pasted, with cut 
leaves, will present a new appearance and 
contain more matter. The price will re- 
main the same— one dollar a year. 

During the three months of summer the 
old eight-page form of the paper will be 
adopted. 

The friends of the paper are 
aid in increasing its circulation, 
pleasant custom of some to send annually 
five or ten dollars for its maintenance. 

There is abundant material for the 
Workm\n in the educational and indus- 
trial interests of the South, especially of 
frecd'men, and in the worki/fg of the inter- 
esting experiment in Indian education 



the recent lact 01 political equality. iueie Uuc solution of the difliculty in Ami 
remains, however, the question of social | Uesjn min „ ljng the races. "Amalgam: 
equality, which will, for many years to . g th( , true r c me dy," he writes. It is 
come, be the objective point in all disputes I tQ chat pre j ut ii C c against color will 
between the two races. There can be no I &uai { die ou t. When this prejudice 
doubt as to the way this question should, cn( , s dit , k . ult j es will still exist. It is 
and will settle itself. The sensible whites , ev - ( ^ nt that tne co i om | people are al- 
and the sensible blacks will find no ditli- rea , beginning to grasp after that impal- 
culty about it whatever. The foolish, ill- ., e thi called BOC j a i equality." It 
„ mannered whites, and the equally foolish wou , ( , b(J weU for t hem to analyze the 
iper win ,ue | and gr039 i y ignorant blacks, will always mattcr and com e to, and act upon, just 
r„ asked to! 1 * uneasy about it, and provoke useless L . onelusi „„ s . it is not a grievance if 
re asKeu ro discusS)ioni and cre ate bitter feeling, as an , not inviu .,i t0 the houses of the 
u It is tne t hev will do in dealina with any question. „ K; -„ = , f it ia thev share it with the 



they will do in dealing with any question. 
It is true that the white race, in America, 
has been, and now is, prejudiced against 
the black color of the human skin. To- 
ward black dresses, black shoes, black fur- 
niture, there is, not only no prejudice, but 
even a preference. The hand will be 



esting experiment in Indian education reildu j. covered W1 "th a rat. or goat skin 
now being worked out at the Hampton In- dj . ed b lack, but when the human skin 
stitute. takes that color, some very violent antip- 

athies arise. Recently a distinguished 



..bites If it 

majority of the white people. 

In the sense, in which the colored peo- 
ple look at it, there is little social equali- 
ty among the whites. Life, with them, is 
largely made up of .persistent efforts, to 
obtain social recognition. Fashion and 
prejudice do strange and absurd things. 
The Hack man is not more rigidly exclu- 
ded from many homes of white men, than 



loudly demands social equality, will be the 
least worthy of it. w. N. a. 

OFFICIAL : 

Gin. S. Armstrong, 

Principal of Hampton Institute .- 

I have the honor to furnish you the- 
following information in reference to the 
individual Indians whom the Interior De- 
partment has determined to educate at 
I your school, brought by me from the dif- 
ferent agencies in Dakota. From Fort 
! Berthold you have thirteen. Of these I 
have a very meagre account. The mis- 
| sionary promised to look up their history 
! and forward it to me at Hampton. 
; Ka-ru-nach — Sioux Boy — Ree; sixteen years 
' old, and Tis-cahf-uh— Laughing Face— Ree; 
| eighteen years old, came to me with the 
following note : 

To Captain Pratt : , : 

This is to certify that Laughing Face 
and Karunach have appeared before Mrs. C. 
L. Hall with the urgent request that I write 
to you. saying that they both wish to go to 
the " Grandfather's School " together. 

Karunach talks Sioux or Dakota language 
well. He is half Ree and half Dakota. 
They say they know that it will be hard, but 
they are young and tough. 

Laughing Face is one of Miss Brigga' best 
srlu.lars. Thev take, to English. 

Mrs. Hall. 
Koo-nook-te-wau— Shooting Bear — twen- 
ty years old, was recommended by the agent 
as a good'boy. He thinks he will do well. 

A-hu-ka— White Wolf— Arickarce, twenty 
years old, recommended by the missionary 
and teachers. 

Say-ed-da— White Breast— eighteen years 
old, Mandan. . 

Ka-what— Bowlegs— twelve years. Mandan, 
recommended by the missionary and teachers. 

E-corrupt-ta-ha— Man that looks around— 
eighteen years old, Mandan, recommended 
a quiet and industrious young man ;h good 



1 athies arise. Recently a distinguished ^ white m( ; n themselves. What are 

The official statement made by Captain clergyman said to the Hampton students : ' terme j t he " upper classes" in the large j 
Pratt in another column as to the indi- " We are deeply interested in you. We . cities of the North and South exclude 
vidual character and circumstances — as : wer e children when you were children, p ere mptorily the majority of their fellow 
far as these could be ascertained — of j and we played together as companions." . c j tizen8 f rom any social recoginition. The 
Hampton's forty-nine new Indian stu- i i„ the capacity of nurse the black woman merchant's clerk looks wistfully at the 
dents will be found very readable. It is , was on most intimate terms with white | nd house8 f rom which he is excluded, 
just such personal touches that give life 1 children. When, indeed, did it dawn up- | ,, evoutly w i s hes he had entrance there 
to a dry official report, and add not only on the youthful white that there was an i j n ^ me with ene rgy and intelligence, he 
interest, but real value. A test experi- ; aw f u i gu lf between the two races ? In i ins wcalllli and builds a grand house of 
ment, such as this effort in Indian train- ; spite f the color antagonism, the cross- j jj. s Q from which he excludes men till 
ing at Hampton, should be conducted 1 ; ng f the white upon the black race has : t - toQ have obtained position and 
upon the fairest possible conditions, and j been so persistently practised that the per- | wei J t ' lh An English merchant or trades- 
it is due t« those who are watching it, to , centage of those who are purely black is , men thollgll [ le be worth a million is bar- 
show them what the conditions are. The 1 qu ite small, even in spite of the awful de- j rcd ' QUt as a ru i c from any social inter- 
signal failure of some past efforts to edu- ! cree of many States that there shall com . se witn t he aristocracy, 
cate Indians at the East and return them, j be no intermarriage between the races. j n Baltimore, Richmond and Charleston 
the better and not the worse for their ; it may be safely said that the an- j tUc colored p eop le utterly decline to toler- 
learning, to be workers and civilizers ; tipathy to color is a mere prejudice, ^ among themselves, any general social 
among their people instead of idle swag- j strongest where there is the most ality 

gercrs or dangerous schemers, has thrown i ignorance, and least where there is the^ It - 8 a m i at ake, therefore, for colored 
discredit upon the whole project of edu- ; w ;., e st culture. Twenty years ago j le t0 imagine that they only are mark- 
cating them. It is believed by those who j Northern men refused to ride in the j £ d Qat and left t0 the struggle for social 
have undertaken the new effort, that the in- : 9ame horse car with colored people. ] equa i ity . They take their chances 
dustrial element in the training at Hamp- j u For colored people only," was paint- , ^ reg( . of mankind. Th< 
^ — ; a th a oQQent.ial one which has been [ p,l on certain cars. And thousands 



subje,.,.. 

Ari-hotch-kish— Long arm— thirteen years 
old, Gros Ventre, ne is the son of Hard- 
hron, second chief of the Gros Ventres, prob-f 
ably the most progressive Indian at the agen- 
cy It was a great sacrifice for himself and. 
his wife to give up their boy. I consider him ,1 
a fine subject for education. ' 

No-wa-tesh— Tom Smith— fourteen years 
old, half-breed . Brother of the interpreter, 
and very efficient in helping to get the youth 



•r daughter, 
s half-caste, 
years old; 



Phe whole matter i 



> w conveyances, in wuivu m ui. 
sixty-seven Indians who are its subjects, cd to ride, and got themselves sadly into 
Important and far-reaching as these may 8ao kcloth and ashes, over the tumbling ! uca tc 
bX It is satisfactory, therefore, to learn ! i n f civilization manifested in the awful ; every 
from Captain Pratt's statement that the ; spectacle of a " nigger riding with white ' facts, 
material to be worked upon is fairly good. . folks." ] *? ar 

The only drawback to the general fair- \ Now '"the warning signs " for colored IF| 
ness of the conditions is felt to be in the : people only " have been taken down, for i 
u — Annr ii/> n nf rrirls sent, the occa- fhd «imnb> reason, that in the due course 



> bring them pleasure or profit 
in and women nre, usually, welcome 
>re. Colored people must accept the 
hey are, and do as other people do. 
a be no fear of the future. The laws 
every chance to rise. Every black 
l holds the ballot, and is a "sovereign." 

ness of the conditions is felt to De in tue i people only " have Deen tanen uown, iur i u muys(H , n happen that some colored men. by 
small proportion of girls sent, the occa- ; the simple reason, that in the due course su „„ r i tv , )r imlustry in trade, will secure large 
sions of which are stated in Captain f time, the prejudice expired, and the 1 we alth. If he has money to lend, many white 
Pratt's renort. It was intended that they whites became' quite willing to ride with ; men who " despise the nigger will toiio« 
should constitute half the whole number, j blacks. him ' 'tce'w i.h him td dine with bin, 
It is useless to talk of civilizing a nation I„ 1832 a lady opened in one of the , eo«e « |» ™lu hM , million behind 
without oivilizing its women, and no ex- towns of Connecticut, a boarding school - ™ m whk( , men ql , ite UI , pre j 
pcriment in Indian education can be sue- ; for colored girls. The citizens protested i 
cessful that does not prove that Indian j the town authorities interfered, the Leg 
„„„ K« liftnd intellectually and uint.nre nassed a law declaring the schoo 



id the question of color. A negro capi- 
»-ith a hundred thousand at command 



women can be lifted, intellectually and , Mature passed a law declaring the school win quic kly clear away prejudices. Men 
morallv into a pure and true womanhood. I illegal, the trustees of the church of God j i, u ii<i railroads, and factories will gladly 
No experiment can be complete that does [ forbid the girls from entering the church, ciate with blacks who have money to . invest, 
n^tgiv'e its full share to this question It; the mob lestroyed the house and the K - -.je-u^musn, »^.-« 
is to be hoped that tiie effort at Hampton ! principal of the school was cast into jail , ^ ^' ^^ c n acceptable to all people, and 
may yet be thus perfected. ! Is there, to-day, a town in New England 

■ i which will object to such a school 1 In 

ZXXZ* wc P ca,,especi 3 al attention [ g^M^^*- 



whether the color be white, blue, green, 
black, will make no difference. The antic- 
dents of the col.ireil people-put them far behind 
in the race for this social recognition. It is 
their misfortune, and they must accept it. Of 
one thing they may be certain, ho who most 



Of girls, you have :— 

Mary, twenty-five, and 
ten years old ; Arickarees 

Josephine Malnourie; 
a half-breed. 

Sarah Walker, thirteen years oldr-vS halt 
Gros Ventre. 1 
All these girls arc recommended by the agent 
and missionary as proper subjects for educa- 
tion. 

The Fort Berthold Indians are more nearly 
self-supporting than any of the wild tribes 
whom I have met. They are not nomadic, 
but have lived in the same village for many 
years They grow large quantities of corn, 
potatoes and other vegetables. However, 
they take very little interest in educational 
matters. The teachers and missionary find no 
little difficulty in getting them to send then- 
children to school and listen to their teach- 
ings. They live in very substantial houses 
and seem particularly suited for the climate, 
it being less than a hundred miles below the 
British line, where the winters are very severe. 
It is the boast of the three tribes, the Aricka- 
rees, the Gros Ventres and the Mandans, that 
they have never killed a white man, have 
; always been friendly to the whites. In all 
of our wars with the Sioux they hare furnish- 
ed scouts and guides for the military, and no 
inconsiderable number of their young men 
have been killed while fighting with our 
troops against the hostile Sioux. 

E. H. Aldcn is the agent, and the Rev. C. 
L Hall, the missionary, both of them Congre- 
gational ministers. Either of them will cheer- 
fully furnish any information or act as a me- 
dium of correspondence in reference to the 
youth from their agency. 

From Standing Rock Agency, you have 
three boys and one girl: 

Nak-a-pa-la-.John Cadocte— eighteen years 
old, is a Yankton Sioux who has had some 
privileges of association with the whites and 
understands a little English. He u recom- 
mended as industrious and apt; has never 
been to school. 

U-hab ke-um-pa— Carrie.- Flying— a Black- 
feet Sioux. He is a nephew of a former chief 
named Goose. He is thoroughly wild, and 1 
have no information of him ; but my observa- 
tion on the route leads me to think him a 
most hopeful subject. Ho is sixteen years 
old. a large, bold, and fine looking Indian. 

Puh-ta-chel-la-.Iol.n Pleata-a Blackfeet 
Sioux half-breed, eighteen years of age. He 
has never been at school ; has a quiet disposi- 
tion and is industrious. 
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Rosa Pleats, his sister. Her Indian name | The 
is Wah-.eeeh-u-a; half-breed 8he^. "teen , youth from _ 
years old ; never at school, is recommended £ Dui who was tU „ 011 i y person 

as quiet and promising. t tho to act, the agent and missionary 



abovo information in regard to the always, a warm invitation to 
&0W Creek Agency, Cornea from for ^themseWes, 



invitation to visit Hampton 



Your ob'd't servant, 
R H. PRATT, 

1st Lt., 10th Cav, TJ. 8. A. 



I At last, Oct. 31st, Capt., Pratt started with 
his wild crew from Yankton by cars, having 
' come down tho river on the last boat of the 
j season, and narrowly escaped a freezing up 
I which would have meant indefinite detention 
1 and perhaps entire failure. But all dangers 
I were averted or overcome, tho two thousand 




ra of corn, 
However, 



Rosa Pleats, his sister. Her Indian name 
is Wah-seech-u-a ; half-breed. She is fifteen 
years old ; never at school; is recommended 
.as duiet and promising. 

The agent, Father J. A. Stephan, is in 
ihearty sympathy with all civilization and Chris- 
tian work, and will cheerfully communicate 
in reference to the youth from this agency. 
From Cheyenne River Agency you have: 
John Robb, seventeen years old, Sans Arc 
Sioux; has had some advantages which he ap- 
pears to have improved. He speaks English 
quite well. Was two years in Ohio at school 
—sent there by Mr. Robb, the trader, and 
took his name. His father, White Bull, is a 
tall fine looking, clear-headed Indian, and 
»nxioiiB that his children should have the best 
influences of civilization. 

Henry T. Fisherman, seventeen years old, 
Two Kettle Sioux, is the son of Charley Fish- 
erman who was the first Indian at that agency 
to adopt the white man's dress and ways. 

Charley is a man of unusual ability and 
character, and the officer in charge thinks 
that the son will prove a credit to the father. 

• Daniel Chantay Wahnecchay, fourteen years 
old is the son of Littlo No-heart, chief of the 
Minniconjoe Sioux. The officer in charge 
says- "Little No-heart has proved himself 
deserving of all that can be done for him. 
He is a mar, of a very high order of intelli- 
gence and is imbued with the most noble sen- 
timents and aspirations. He is constantly 
laboring with his people, endeavoring, to in- 
still into their minds and hearts the noble 
ideas, thoughts and longings of his own 
Daniel appears very like his father, and I fee 
assured that he will make a good and useful 

Henry Brown, fourteen years old, is the son 
of White Horse, who is second to Little No- 
Heart in importance among the Minniconjoes. 
The officer in charge says that he is "a very 
bright rind engaging boy of unusual ability, 
medest and meritorious." 

Louis Aggeuoughwia; fifteen years old; 
Minniconjoe Sioux. 

Leroy Shutashnay ; fourteen years trni ; a 
Two Kettle Sioux. . 

Joseph Wahn; fourteen years old; Minni- 
cenioc Sioux. 

Samuel Wahniinuyah Luzah ; fourteen years 
old; Minniconjoe Sioux. 

Charley Tahtahnkahskuh ; twelve years old ; 
Sans Arc Sioux. 

The officer in charge says of these boys that 
they are all personally known to him, are 
good, bright, healthy and intelligent little 
fellows, and he believes that they will make 
rapid progress. They are selected from about 
thirty applicants, and he feels disappointed 
-that I was unable to take the whole thirty. 

The agent, Major Theodore Swan, Hth In- 
fantry, Lieut. Geo. L. R. Brown, lltll Infan- 
try, or the missionary. Rev. Henry Swift, will 
communicate in regard to the youth from the 
Cheyenne River Agency. Lieutenant Brown, 
the acting agent at the time, was most efficient 
in collecting the party, and is in hearty sym- 
pathy with the effort and much interested in 
the youth from that agency. 

From Crow Creek Agency we have five boys 
rirl: 



Tho abovo information in regard to tho 
youth from Crow Creek Agency, comes from ! 
their most efficient missionary and teacher, 
Mrs. M. E. Duigan, who was the only person 
at the agency to act, the agent and missionary 
being absent as witnesses . before a United 
States Court. 

From Lower Brulo Agency you have: 
Ah-leh— Stopping on— Christian name. Hen- 
ry Reucountre; a Brule Sioux; eighteen years 
old. His father, who is dead, was a half- 
breed, which makes Henry three fourths. He 
was at school at Yaukton Agency for a time 
where he was instructed in the Dakota lan- 
guage. He is highly spoken of by the mis- 
sionary. . . 

Hay-ga-ek-tomo — Elk Spider — Christian 
name, Francis Reucountre; seventeen years 
old; an orphan. Went to school at Yankton 
Agency two years. He is no relation to Hen- 

iy He-touch— Loud Voice— Christian name, Jo- 
seph Winnebago; sixteen years old; father 
dead; never at school He, is highly recom- 
mended by the missionary. 

Woka-sa-ka — Whips — Christian name, 
James Wo-ka-sa-ka; soventeen yoars old; Bru- 
le Sioux. I His father is dead. Has been at 
school, irregularly, four years, exclusively in 
tho Dakota language. 

Ota-ga— Strong— Christian name, George 
Bush-otter; fifteen years old. His father was 
killed in hattlo. ' He has been to school one 
year, irregularly. His instruction has been 
entirely in the Dakota language 



Husansan— Grav Legs— Yankton Sioux; 
Christian name, ' Edward Ashley; eighteen 
years old. Mrs. Duigan, tho missionary teach- 
er Bays of him: "The adopted son of one of 
our best Indians, bright boy and warm-heart- 
•ed ; was in the mission school one year ; reads 
and writes nicely in Dakota. 

Mark-pia-mouia— Walking Cloud— nineteen 
years old ; Unkpapa Sinux. He was among 
the first that applied to go, and has been 
quite earnest about it. 

Pa-ma-ni— " One who hoots while' he 
walks"— looks about nineteen, age uncertain; 
Unkpapa Sioux. He is the nephew of Wi-zi, 
one of the principal and most progressive 



— "osi- 



chiefs of the band. 

Tu-kan-wi-ca-cha — Old Stone — Christian 
name, Charley Stone ; fourteen years old ; the 
grandson of a chief of Yanktonese, Bone 
Necklace. His father, Dog-back, is a Chris- 
tian Indian, has lately taken a farm, and is 
trying to come to civilization. The boy is an 
only son and the pride and hope of his father 
and mother. It has cOBt them not a little 
heart-ache to give him up. 

I consider him the most hopeful of those 
from this agency. _ _ 

Xienga (pronounced Shoongar)— The 1 ox- 
Christian name, Andrew Fox ; sixteen years of 1 
age. The missionary says : " He has been in the | 
mission school, and has proved himself loyal to 
us in various ways. He is a little odd in his | 
manner, but his heart is all right. He has 
shown great aptitude in drawing. He is a 
nephew of the bend chief of the Yanktonese, 
Wi-zi." . 

Zie wio-T-Yellow Hand — Unkpapa Sioux; 
about fifteen years old. She is tho daughter 
of one of the best Indians at tho agency. She 
•was brought to mo just at the last moment by 
her father, who had been Tory anxious that a 
younger child, a son, should go to school, but 
as he was only seven or eight years old, he was 
altogether too small, and he at last conoluded 
to send his daughter. I found both himself 
and hiB daughter vory much in earnest about 
it. I should Bay that she is a most hopeful 
subject. 



Ze-do; Christian name, Lezedo Rencountro; 
sixteen years old ; parents living; half-breed; 
jver at school. 

The boys from this agency are all very high 
ly spoken of by the missionary, himself aij ed- 
ucated Indian thoroughly acifuainlcd with his 
people. He selected them himself after a full 
knowledge of what was ueeded. I have no 
further inWrmation in regard to them, but tho 
missionary has promised to forward mo some- 
thing in regard to their previous history and 
advantages. What I have said of them here I 
In,,, obtained from the boys themselves. The 
missionary, the liev. L. C. Waller takes a 
very deep interest in this effort, and will act 
as a medium of communication. 
j The Lower Brule Agency and Crow Creek 
'"Agency are b"th under the care of an army 
officer, Capt. Win. E. Dougherty, 1st Infantry, 
who unfortunately, was absent at the time of 
my first visit and until the day before my sec- 
ond visit to those agencies. From what I saw 
of him personally on my last visit, and from 
what I heard of him, he is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with any effort looking to the education 
and civilization of the Indian, aud will cheer- 
fully aid it in any manner. 

From the Yankton Agency, you have eight 
boys and three girls, all of the Yanctoimai 
Sioux hand. The first is, 

George Dolinn, fifteen years old, son of the 
old chief Dolina. now dead. Ho is three-fourths 
i Indian; was at St. Paul's boarding school, 
Yankton Agency, two years; reads and writes 
1 in Dakota, and understands some English. He 
is a monibcr of the Episcopal church, and of 
good character. 

Edmund Bishop; fourteen years old; full 
blood- son of Running Bull, 1st Lieutenant of 
Sibley's Scouts, a large, bold, influential Iudi- 
an Edmund reads in Dakota, has had some 
advantages at scho .1, and is a good character. 1 
Oscar Brown; thirteen years old; studious; ! 
reads Dakota; a good character and very prom- 
ising boy; of full blood. His father is with 
Bitting Bull. en. 

David Simmons, a half-breed; his father 
dead; thirteen years old; bright; speaks and 
reads English. He has a good character. 

Charley Willis; eighteen years old; full 
blood; reads and writes in Dakota, and is a 
member of the Episcopal church. 

Tun-kan-sa-pa; Christian name, Joseph 
Cook; nineteen years old; son of Iron Light- 
ning Joseph is of full blood, good abilities 
and good health. Ho is gentle and docile. 
~~e was at St. Paul's School two years in all. 

Samuel Four-star (Ta-cour-pi To-pa); nine- 
teen years old; son of Standing Buffalo. He 
is of full blood; is reasonably bright, always 
pleasant and obedient. He was fo» a few 
months in St. Paul's school at Yankton Agen- 



always, a warm invitation to visit Hampton 
and investigate for themselves. / 
With great respect. 

Your ob'd't servant, 
R H. PRATT, , . 

1st Lt., 10th Cav., U. 8. A. 



CAPTAIN PEATT'S OAMTAIGN. 

It is General Sheridan, I believe, who is re- 
sponsible for the km fnol that " the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian," and also for the 
statement somewhat worn now by repetition 
that every such conversion costs the United 
States $20,000 and a-half dozen Boldiers. 

If his estimate is susceptible of mathemati- 
cal demonstration, Capt. R. H. Pratt, whose 
flying trip from Dacota to Virginia with for- 
ty-nine Sjoux children to place in school, has 
just been chronicled by the Associated Press, 
may congratulate himself upon having saved to 
the country $080,000, and two hundred and 
ninety-four lives, not counting the Lo family. 

He has at any rate solved completely the 
question of their willingness to come East and 
the practicability of bringing them; and now 
if the Hampton Institute can turn them into 
tolerably good Indians, . without "killing,' 
the whole problem of our " Indian policy, of 
education vermis extermination, may be helped 
towards a settlement whose value to the coun- 
try cannot be counted in millions. 



THE FIRST EXPERIMENT. 

Many of our readers know that Hampton 
has had under instruction, since April last, fif- 
teen (now 17) Cheyenne and Kiowa Indians 
from Indian territory, helped here by private 
benevolence after having been held as United 
States prisoners for three years in St. Augus- 
tine, under command of Capt Pratt. 

The coming of these Indians to Hampton 
as looked upon as entirely an cxperimcnt^aud 

thanXir m o™n W "it was." m the Captain said 
" preparing leaven to work In a larger lump. 
The industrial element in the school's training 
was regarded as an important factor in the 
question : and perhaps it was this more than 
anything else which interested President Hayes 
and the Indian Department iii the experiment, 
and its success in this particular which decid- 
ed them to appropriate funds for extending lt. 

WHAT WILL MAKE A MAN WOllK I 

Fourteen years ago, you know, ihe question 

wa8 i — . , , 

" Will the negro work when he no longer 

has got to!" And the paradoxical answer 
had to be,— ' 

" Yes, for he has got to. Freedom s spuria 
as sharp' as slavery's whip." 

The question now is " Will the Indian work, 
who never has had to ?" After six month's 
trial Hampton still answers,-" res, with tht 

S> Perhaps the next question, ought, in fair- 
ness, to be— Would tile white man work if he 
didn't have to ! 

I will not pause for a reply. 



At last, Oct. 31st, Capt.. Pratt started with 
his wild crew from Yankton by cars, having 
come down the river on tho last boat of the 
season, and narrowly escaped a freezing up 
which would have meant indefinite detention 
and perhaps entire failure. But all dangers 
were averted or overcome, the two thousand 
miles of land and water safely passed, and in 
five days from leaving Yankton, the whole 
forty-nine arrived safe at Hampton. 

FIRST LESSON IN CIVILIZATION. 

It was a sight to arouse a strange variety of 
emotions, in a thoughtful looker on. And 
doubtless the chief actors were experiencing 
some of their own. In the first place, 
what must the wild lords of creation have 
thought of the manners and customs of 
a country where the squaws were invit- 
ed to seats in an ambulance, while tbey 
were requested to walk after them. Their 
flret lesson in civilization at Hampton. That 
they had had some others before became evi- 
dent, as, seated round an abundantly supplied 
breakfast table, they used their knives and 
forks with an ease that contrasted curiously 
with their general wildness of face and cos- 

Of costume there was a great variety. They 
came as they were : some with short hair, and 
" white clothes" ; some wrapped in blankets 
from which their black, unkempt locks struck 
wildly out; and some in a curious mix(ure 
of apparel— one with a white bagging shirt 
hanging down under a short blanket, and over 
buckskin leggings and moccasins. 

Tho effect was heightened, and made signifi- 
cant by the appearance of the St. Augustine 
Indian boys who were just rejoicing in the 
glories of a new suit of the Hampton uniform, 
a neat blue-gray with silvered buttons beariug 
the monogram of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute. 

If one's courage failed before the question, 
Can these wild children of nature ever be civ- 
ilized, oue look at the bright, faces of the 
Cheyennes and Kiowa*, and one thought of 
what they were three years, ago. was answer 
ifficient. 



Frank Yellow-Bird (Zithana Zina); eighteen 
years old; full blood. His father is dead. Ho 
has good health, and they have always thought 
a great deal of him at tho Agency Mission. 

Mary Kettle; sixteen years old. Sho reads 
in Dakota. , , - „ , 

Lizzie Spider; fourteen years old; full blood; 
has no education. _o 

Carrie Anderson; twelve years old. She 
reads in Dakota. 

At this agency thore are vory vigorous offorts 
made for Indian education, under the auspices 
! both of the Episcopal and Presbyterian church- 
es The instruction is confined mostly to the 
vernacular. The agent, Dr John W. Doug- 
las, is in most hearty sympathy with this ef- 
fort, and will bo pleased to hear frequently 
I from tho youth from this agency, and to fur- 
i nish information or aid in any manner. 

I failed to procure tho authorized proportion 
of girls at the various agencies, partly becauso 
Indian girls are moro useful to thoir parents as 
1 laborers than boys are. and, more particularly. 
I because of prejudices existing against associa- 
tion with the colored race, on the part of some 
of the Indians' . advisers. 

I met very pleasantly, at all of tho agonciea, 
the educators and missionaries at work imme- 
diately with the Indians, and extended to them 



AFTER THE INDIANS. 

Private benevolence alone is to be credited 
with the initiation and carrying out of the first 
experiment with those froui the Indian Terri- 
tory In the second experiment, undertaken 
by the Government,, the Sioux were selected, 
oil the principle of takng the most pains with 
those who give the most trouble. Captain 
Pratt was ordered to visit the agencies in Da- 
cota Territory, chiefly on the Missouri river, 
beginning with the most northern ; making 
one expedition to select his subjects and an- 
other to pick up his parties from station to 
station, descending the river This plan was 
carried out lo the letter, with much exertion 
and some dangerous adventure. 

Fort Beithold, the most northern agency, is 
but seventy-five miles south of the British 
line Then follow southward Standing Rock, 
Cheyenne River, Red Cloud, Crow Creek, 
Lower Brule, Spotted Tail (01) mileB west of 
the river from Brule) and Yankton From 
Fort Berthold to Yankton is about ,50 miles. 

The first expedition promised well, and from 
Yankton Capt. Pratt wrote Oct. 9— 

" I have the required number from six agen- 
cies Rode six hundred and thirty-nine miles 
in wagons and stages. Spotted Tail and Red 
Cloud badly stirred up, and my attempted - 
it to Spotted Tail not without danger. 

WHAT 8QUAWS ARE OOOD FOR. 

From one cause or another— some want of 
interest, and some feeling against negro schools 
on the part of some of their odviscrs— the sec- 
ond expedition obtained but nine girls instead 
of twenty-five, and the number had to be made 
un in boys, not without much exertion. One 
great obstacle in the way was the greater val- 
ue set upon girls :is the working class. An 
Indian girl works from the day she can carry 
a bucket of water. The young brave must be 
called on for nothing, but supplied with bends 
and war paint to an unlimited extent. At 
Fort Berthold a chief told Capt. Pratt— If I 
had any sons you could have them, but 
I can't let my girls go. 



The new comers are chiefly Sioux, the rest 
being Mandans, Arickarees and Gros Ventres. 
Their ages range from ten to twenty-five; 
most of them are young. There are inany x 
good faces, and some interesting histories, as 
well as some peculiar uames. To the roll of 
Hampton will now be added,— a Frank Yel- 
low Bird, Walking Cloud, Man that looks 
around, Getting on, Gray Legs, Bow Legs, 
White Breast, Shooting Bear, Mary Kettle, 
Lizzie Spider, Man who hoots when he walks, 
Laughing Face. Strong, Comes Flying. 

One of the women is a mother who could 
let her little girl come without her. Cap- 
Pratt Buys their teepee was the neatest In- 
dian tent he'ever saw Zie-wic is the aughUr 
of a worthy Indian, who, unlike the Berthold 
chief, brought her.to Captain Pratt himself and 
asked him to take her. A few can speak Eng- 
lish a little. Two of the boys can talk quite 
well, especially one who acts as interpreter- 
Johnny Robb— and who will be employed in 
the printing-office. 

ID THE WORK TO BE DONE. 



On the whole, the outlook is very 1 , 
All come pledged to do their very best and 
eacer to learn to read and to work. The offi- 
cefs of the school have faith to believe that 
the American people will feel the importance 
of the experiment and their own responsibility 
. ensure it against failure. 
Everything hangs on the success of the 
send-off; Government favor and faith in the 
possibilities, and the Indian's consent to the 
effort for his civilization. 

The Government's present agreement is to 
nay for food, clothing and instruction, $10, 
a year for each Indian so long as it shall keep 
him at the school. The school has under- 
taken, on its part, to expend the sum of $18,- 
000 in the erection of a new dormitory con- 
taining sixty rooms, and of a large workshop 
with suitable machinery for the instruction of 
the Indians in trades. 

Captain Pratt says that if this experiment 
succeeds, he could go again and brmg back 
two or three thousand to eastern schools. He 
certainly could do it if any man could. The 
whole success thus far attained, the very in- 
ception of the experiment, has grown out of 
the success of his own benevolent and vigorous 
efforts in St. Augustine, attracting the atten- 
tion of hundreds of visitors and finally the 
notice of the Government. It has very wisely 
detailed him to the command of the now band 
collected by his untiring exertions, and lt is 
to be hoped that he will be permanently re- 
tained in the position. .... ,„ 
With Buch possibilities dawning in the lu- 
ture for this race, Hampton may well feel 
justified in calling upon the people to share 
the new responsibilities laid upon her. 
Will not tho response be as one who Comes 

Fly S£t if. i-'uttow, m a t . r. mJjii . 
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HAMPTON GRADUATES. .The following letter adds to the many rough experiences, but as a rule we hear cared for and taken care of. I do 
„_„ „.„l „ m . testimonies received from Hampton grad- no whining, and when they, from time to 5S_5„ ".v. 
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LETTERS PROM HAMPTOH GRADUATES. 

PRAYING A TEACHER BACK-SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK — NEEDY CHILDREN — TEACHING AND 
FARMING — A WITNEBS TO PLEASANT RELA- 
TIONS—OWNING THE LAND— DON'T BELIEVE 

IN COMPLAINING GRATEFUL FOR HER PAST. 

— SELF-HELP. 

Almost all Hampton graduates who are 
teaching, become also Sunday-school 
teachers, often beginning the work in their 
neighborhood. 

One undergraduate who has been out 
teaching for a year, and has now returned 
to finish his course, wrote of his year's 
work:— " I have got up four Sunday- 
schools, and organized a Sunday-school 
Convention. A large number turned out. 
It was very hard work to get the people 
interested, but after they were with me a 
\ day they were awakened to the sense of 
it. Our next Convention will be in the 
early part of '79." 

A great lack of books, Bibles, often of 
sufficient clothing, is found among the 
children. When, with all these hindrances, 
there is such eagerness for instruction as 
the following letter describes, will not the 
prayer of these little ones be answered 
beyond what they have asked or thought? 
Many barrels of clothing, Bibles and Sun- 
day-school books and papers, could be dis- 
tributed every year to these destitute 
schools, from Hampton, through its grad- 
uates. Some good friends have sent such 
heretofore, and there is plenty of room for 
others to work. Will not some Sunday- 
school in the North take it upon itself, 
out of its superabundance, to answer the 
children's prayers 1 

Accomack Co., Va., Nov. 19, 1878. 

My dear Teacher : — 1 wish I were at H. to 
help you Thanksgiving. I have opened Bchool 
and I enjoy it as usual. I have thirty-four 
pupils on roll. I will open my other school af- 
ter Christmas. 1 walked seven miles to open 
my ^miday-school. 1 was really happy to meet 
them. They told .me the Lord certainly 
would answer prayer, for they had prayed that 
I might return to them." I had to borrow 
money to come, but I am really glad I did come. 
Last year I only taught Sunday-school every 
other Sunday, but they at once made arrange- 
ments to have it every Sunday morning, and I 
was compelled to promise them I would take 
charge. So this winter, until February, I ex- 
pect to walk seven miles to my Sunday-school. 

If Miss M. has any old Moody and Sankey 
hymn-books, ask her to please give me bo me; 
and if Miss H. gets anything this year to give 
away, will you please remember me? I have 
Borne very poor children here that would attend 
Sunday-school and day school too if they could. 
I have about seventy scholars now that attend 
Sunday-school. If Miss H has anything, please 
send it to me Christmas; and I will pay all 
charges. 

Do you know where McKinney is.? Do you 
ever hear from Dora? I heard from Clark re 
cently. Don't know any news at all. Love to 
all. Hope you will write soon. 

Your boy, as ever, O. 



.The following letter adds to the many 
testimonies received from Hampton grad- 
uates to the friendly kindness of white 
people about them. The writer is a young 
man whose course, in school and out, has 
proved him worthy of respect. 

Omexdowek, Albemarle Co., Va., / 
Oct. 28. 1878. \ 
Dear Teacher: — Your kind letter of Septem- 
ber 23d came to hand It is true that I have 
delayed in giving you an answer, and I am 
somewhat ashamed to ask you to forgive me; 
yet I hope that you will. 

I arrived at Glendower one week before the 
school opened. Tim last letter which I received 

from Mr. M contained two letters of intro- 

Mr. (i. M , and the 
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And here is another needy school, wl 
teacher doee his best to feed the larj 

N. C, S*pt- 20. 1878. 

My dear Teacher ;— I am well and doing well. 
1 have not had a very pleasant vacation, I was 
taken down sick In August, with fever; I was 
very sick. I have been very busy this summer, 
doing all the good I can for my race. I have 
had a very good school all the summer. I had 
in August sixty-five scholars. Oh, I thought 1 
would have to give up teaching; but I made up 
my mind to continue. It takes very great pa- 
tience and toains to teach school. I have been 
in thiB good work for three years. I don't think 
I could employ my time in any greater work 
than this, do you? 

t am employed Sundays as well hh Mondays. 
I have to work very hard for my Sunday and 
also every day school. The parents of the 
children are not able to buy their children 
bookB and clothes. Sometimes I have a meet- 
ing and ask the parents of children why it was 
that they did not send their children to school. 
Their reply is that they are not able to get their 
children books and clothes. My school will 
close the last of October, and start again in 
January. 

I hope you had a pleasant vacation this sum- 

"f E. Robinson is about six miles Bouth of 
me, and M. D. Vaughn and A. E. Jacobs are 
about fourteen miles south-east of me, teaching 
and farming. 

You must really excuse me for not writing 
before now. 

Miss H., can you do anything for these needy 
ones? The little children are very anxious to 
learn; the little things are very ignorant. 
Help them if you please. 

Are there many scholars at Hampton? Wease 
tell me all the news about the school. I will 
close my letter with the kindeBt wishes from 
I Your sincere friend, P. 



out to Glendower the following Sunday, so that 
notice might be given that he And the teacher 
would meet them the next Sunday at the school- 
house. 

The first Sunday we saw a few at the school 
(who have labored during vacation to keep up 
the Sunday-school) engaged in the good work, 
and that, you know, gave me much pleasure. 
We met at the appointed time on the following 
Sabbath and found many of the old folks pres- 
ent. They were first addressed by Mr. G. M., 
who gave them a talk in the Hampton style — 
sound, practical and to the point, Impressing 
upon the minds of the parents the necessity of 
punctuality, regularity and a growing interest 
in the school work. I was next called upon to 
Bay something, and as Mr. M. had said just 
what I had in mind to say, I, by his consent, 
indorsed his words, and ended with: "Send 
your children, if unable to send them any oth- 
er way, ragged but clean. "J 

My school is well furnished, and being situ- 
ated on Mr. M.'s land, causes his interest and 
attention to be drawn more in that direction, 
especially in this lino— ministering to the wants 
of the school. I began with fourteen scholars 
on the 14th of this mouth; the following Fri- 
day I had on roll twenty-two. Saturday, I 
called on R. Kelser at Scottsville, and found 
that he had received forty-six . I returned 
home with the determination that ( would have 
my school filled the next week; so Sunday I 
visited church, and after the morning's servi- 
ces were over I was allowed to sp- ak, which I 
did, and by reasoning with the parents of the 
children, many consented to let their children 
come; but some could not make it possible 
within a month and a-half, on account of being 
hired out by the year, and other disadvantages. 
I was invited to a wedding dinner and I had 
the pleasure of seeing a great many of the 
children's parents and conversing privately 
upon the school subject; many of them show 
deep interest in the work. 

I am glad to say that most of the people here 
own a few acres of land, and they have com- 
fortable dwellings upon them; on the other 
hand, many are too poor to pay for books for 
their children, the Board only providing for 
entirely indigent children. 

R. Kelser and myself are getting along nice- 
ly, and our intentions are to do a good work 
here and hold high the colors which we labor- 
ed for before leaving the shores of '■ good old 
Hampton." I am comfortably situated at my 
boarding place, and I must say that my land- 
lord does all he can to add to the pleasure and 
comfort of the " teacher." 

Dear General, your talks to us about receiv- 
ing kindnesses and respect from the white peo- 
ple 
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words. I would like our many graduates to 
know that none but friendly feelings exist here 
for tbo Hampton students, and those to a high 
degree. 

On my way Saturday t>» see Kelser -it ScOtts- 
vills (five miles and a-half from my boarding 
place and Jour from the Glendower Post Office,) 
I was passed by two white gentlemen, one on 
horseback and the other in a one-horse wagon 
containing one Beat. They had advanced some 
thirty or forty yards when they stopped and 
the one on horseback called out, "Are you the 
teacher of the Glendower school?" to which I 
politely replied. "Yes sir." Said he. '* Would 
you like to ride? - ' at the same time getting 
down from tho horse's back. " Yes sir; 1 
thank you," was my reply. I rode tho distance 
of four miles on horseback, and on tho way the 
t«o gentlemen liad occasion to stop on busi- 
ness, and seeing that I was inclined to wait 
until they started again, asked me to ride on 
to town and hitch the hor.-e so that they might 
see him on passing through. 

R. Kelser joins me in sending love to all. 

I will close by saying that I am not as large 
as they expected me to be, but I trust that the 
work will bo equally well done. 

With love, 1 am yours obd't'y, D. 



The writer of the following has certain- 
ly no cause to complain at present. The 
spirit he expresses is, we believe, one 
which very generally prevails among 
Hampton graduates. Some of them have 



rough experiences, but as a rule we hear 
no whining, and when they, from time to 
time, revisit Hampton, they show an in- 
creased strength of manhood and woman- 
hood gained in their experience of life. 

I have been very fortunate :n getting a 
school. I have every reason to he thankful 
to God for hia kindness toward me. If I had 
stopped in Virginia, as many of my friends 
wished me to do, this good place would have 
been lost. But / know Maryland was better 
than Virginia about paying teachers, so I 
came to Ellicott City, and was sent by the Su- 
perintendent to this'place. Opened school on 
the 23d of September, and will keep it open 
until the 30th of June next. I now have 
twenty-seven scholars, and will have at least 
us many more after the people get their crops 
in. Have the best school-room of any of the 
colored schools in the county. The only fault 
that I find is that it is not quite large enough. 
Have a class in fifth Reader, one in Primary 
Geography, and will have one in Fractions. 
Tho teacher that taught here before seems to 
have been a good one. I have taken the 
scholars from just where she left off. Have a 
good blackboard, and a large map of the 
United States which I brought from home, 
having won it in a competitive examination, 
as a prize, over six years ago. 

I am now boarding with "a very nice old 
lady and gentleman, who do everything in 
their power to make " the school-massa " hap- 
py and comfortable. 

There are at present but two Catholics in 
my school, all of the rest being of the Metho- 
dist persuasion. There can be gotten up a 
large number of Sabbath .School scholars. It 
(the Sabbath School) has not been very well 
attended, because there were no teachers, or 
because the teachers would not coqje, I do not 
know exactly which. I don't say that I will 
succeed, hut I am gojng to try to teach in it, 
and also have some of my advanced pupils 
teach. 

You spoke of me p.? never complaining. I 
do not believe in complaining much. "Make 
the best of everything," is what the Generul 
says. 

It made me real sad to hear of Mrs. Arm- 
strong's death. I have felt the loss of n be- 
loved father, and can sympathize with the 
General in his great. bereavement. God is our 
only refuge in the time of trouble. I pray 
that He may look with tender mercy down on 
the little ones that are left motherless. 

Last July I went home to see my mother 
had pi 



well cared for and taken care of. I do not 
think I would have been any better satisfied 
anywhere elBe. I like tho place very much, 
and most of all, my work. I help in -Sabbath 
School, and I do like it so much. Mr. B. sent 
me a bundle and in it were some Sunday School 
papers among the many other things. I gave 
them out Sunday and it was such a pleasure, they 
seemed so glad and happy. They needed help 
very much in the management of Sabbath, 
School, and I am trying to get it in the right 
path gradually, as well a8 I know how. Mr. B. . 
Bent me Borne things to give my pupils and any 
needy ones 1 may know. I thought I would 
stay hero Chrismas eve night, and have a Christ- 
mas tree (as they never Baw one here) and give- 
the things out in that way. Have you,*ny 
childrens clothes that you could send ' me 
to assist in filling the tree? If you have 
any of thoBe leggings I wish you would send 
me a pair of them, it is so cold where I teach; 
the school house is as close to the water as 

Mr. house at Hampton, and it is all open 

underneath and the cold air comes up through 
the cracks of the floor, and the whole house is 
cold. I find it hard to keep warm. ThiB is 
the best they can do. I have been quite sick 
with the bronchitis, so the Dr. said it was. 

I miss you all very much. I am glad myself 
Miss H. that I came to school there. I should 
not hod the dear friends that I believe I have 
now; especiallv you and Mr. B. are my dearest. 
I do love you both bo much. Since I have left 
you my love grows more foi 
Bhow it as much while there 
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me. uive my love to my teachers. I hope to 
be there Christmas day. 

I would like to conn 
guess it is not best. PK 
1 am always cheered by your letters. 

Yours truly, ' 
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to her. 

I found her much worn out in body, as well 
as in mind. My brother lay for three days at 
the point of death; he finally recovered. I 
left within five days after my 'arrival at home 
(July 8th) for Jordan Alum Springs, where I 
remained until the 7th of Sept. Then I re- 
turned home, where I stayed eight days. Then 
I started once more to leave my dear kind 
friends and all behind. God has cared for 
me in the past; he will in the future. 

I would like very much to have my brother 
Jacob go to Hampton, Christmas. He is a tine 
boy. Mother is anxious to have him go also. 
He is the best bass singer, according to his 
aije, that was ever heard sing in Staunton. 
His musical talent is really wonderful. Please 
let me know what my chances are of getting 
him to Hampton Christmas. 

Let me know in your next where Charles 
Anderson and Mary Christian arc. I hope 
you will not forget me in vour prayers. 

Yours sincerely, D. 



It is natural for the young graduate to 
look back with tender regret and heighten- 
ed appreciation upon the associations and 
advantages left behind. Distance and con- 
tact with the realities of life bring a juster 
valuation of benefits received, and grati- 
tude is developed or increased. This is well 
for the graduate for whom the school is 
still the only source to which to look for 
sympathy and help in the onward course, 
and by the hold thus maintained upon its 
graduates, the school's power for good 
is greatly increased . 

, Va.. Nov. 1878. 

My dear Miss H : 

I received your nice, long letter, 
some time ago. It gave me a great deal of in- 
formation. I was glad to know where my class- 
mates were teaching. 



since I have gained the little ones' love. They 
seem delighted to see me, in the morning, when 
I go in the school house. I love them all alike. 
I have no favorites. 1 haven't but five boys 
and eighteen girls now. I have the promise of 
a full school after Christmas. I have not got- 
ten acquainted with many of their parents yet, 
though 1 intend to, but I have been sick so 
much I have not been anywhere much except 
to churchy and I take a walk nearly every day 
for exerciBe. I have made out my report for 
one month, and it was correct. I am very well 



The spirit of help-yourself, and pay- 
your-own-way, is the one to aim for in lift- 
ing any race — or any individual, into inde- 
pendent manhood. It is a young woman 
who showy in the following letter that she 
has caught this spirit, and it will make 
her worth more to hei self and her people, 
when she finally graduates, than any 
amount of aid she can do without. 

<TVa., Any. 24. 1878. 

Gen. A". V. Armstrong— Dear Friend : 

1 must say 1 feet- 
ashamed of mvself to think all this time 1 have 
not written to Sou. ' Butjvhen 1 tell you that 1 ! 
have been very busy, 1 know you will excuse/ 

tiou of my " Labor.'' First,*! shall thanTyou* 
for your kindness in sending me. that valuable 
book the Educational Journal, which was a 
l)ook of great use to me. Had it not been for 
that book, 1 don't know what 1 shouldiiavedone. 
But as it was, 1 found it one of the greatest 
helps in the world to me. 1 had a very large 
| school, and to teach such a school as that re- 
i quired system, and how to do things syatemat- 
I ically 1 found in that good book the Educational 
I Journal. And the way 1 had been Utfght at 
good old Hamptonjielped me to teach myipupils. 
My school was one of the largest ever known 
[ to be there. The children all seemed to be anx- 
! ious to learn, and the most of them attended 
school very regularly. The school was very 
comfortable and everything was pleasant. The 
people were quite industrious almost every one 
of them being farmers. The colored people 
seem to be getting along as well as the whites. 
The place 1 boarded was quite a pleasant place, 
not very far from my school house. The first 
month 1 taught, 1 had fifty-seven pupils, the 
average daily attendance being 30.06 which 
was considered very good indeed. The sec- 
ond month 1 had seventy-three on roll. 1 
tell you 1 had my hands full. But 1 worked on 
with a frew heart, and my pupils learned very 
well indeed. Every one was pleased with the 
way' in which their children learned; and 
say they want me to teach again. 1 never 
eiijoved'anv work in my life as well as 1 did 
teaching school. 1 do really believe that it is 
in v mission. Some of my pupils were very far 
advanced. They can enter the Middle class 
very easily. 1 worked on with mv pupils until 
•28th of May. Some, when they came to me did 
not know their letters, but before they left 
school they were in the Second Reader and 
spelling in words of two syllables. They got 
along nicely. 1 do feel very good for 1 be- 
lieve 1 have done a little good in the place 1 was 
teaching. The Sunday sclma] was nice too. 1 
can tell vou 1 did feel very strange when 1 saw 
how every one looked up to me. On the whole 
1 had quite a nice time teaching. On the 7th 
of June 1 had my closing exercise which eve- 
ry one liked ever-so-much. 1 carried it on 
just as you all do at Hampton. In the morn- 
ing, my pupils all came to the school-house 
and a lot of other friends were there; not any 
whites though. School was opened by read- 
ing from the Bible and prayer by Mr., N. the 

Centlenmn 1 was boarding with; then flinging 
y the school. My senior class in reading 
was examined. They read about Horatiusat the 
Bridge; then they were examined in Arithmetic i 
and other classes, then my Junior class and so on. ' 
Evervone thought it nice. At 12 o'clock the 
pupils marched np to the church, the g 



in the 



tho childn 



g table was set and 
uer. Then the after- 
hich was singing and 
there, and a lot 



speaking. A great cr 

of white people, and every one enjoyed them 
selves. At half-past four o'clock, the exercisei 
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closed with ainglng " In that great getting np 
morning." The children and parents then all 
left forhome; the children with weeping eyes, 
erring becauae 1 was coming away. 

lam now at home. 1 shall not retnrn to 
Hampton next term, not till the year of 1880, 
and then 1 Bhall be independent and go right 


was out down — a work of twenty-flve days more of agriculture, are better ho/sed and 
for five men. 1 more industrious, but in book education 
This gave an opportunity for finding are backward. They raise thousands of 
out how old it was, by counting the rings, bushels of corn, and a great many pota- 
Perhaps you know that every year a tree toes. They cacfte what they raise, in great 
grows, it adds a new ring of new wood holes in the ground, shaped like an old- 


of the Sioux, and they are under the care 
of the Roman Catholic church, two priests 
and several sisters. The priest had about 
twenty or thirty boys in Bchool, and the 
sisters about as many girls, They were 
nicely clad, and there was quite a satis- 
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),they 



xh; 

i Up through 
lioli' house is 
am. This is 
tl 'juite sick 
(I it was. 
11 plud myself 
V-hould 



•■ Which eye- 
curled it on 
In the mora- 
nrhool-house 
luT'-; 'uot any 
ned by read- 
Mr., N. the 
- '--XT 



closed with singing 
morning." The children 
left for home; the children with weeping eyes, 
crying because 1 was coming away. 

1 am now at home.. 1 shall not return to 
Hampton next term, not till the year of 1880, 
and then 1 Bhall be independent and go right 
through. If life lasts 1 intend to graduate. 
My mind is set on that. 1 will close by saying 
1 am always glad to hear from Hampton; it is 
sit much likehome to me 1 love it more and 



I am ever, yours obediently, 



M. 



OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS. 

BY ,E. J. W. 

Our large picture this month is from the 
N. Y. Chruticm Weekly, where it illustrates 
the following pretty story — 

"My mother was of Dutch descent, brought 
up with her Aunt in a farm house in the 
Mohawk Valley where the only language 
used in the family was Dutch. She kept 
Christmas in the way in which her aunt 
had kept it. Our kitchen was of the 
old-fashioned kind. I think I see it now; 
its naked beams overhead, its great open fire- 
place with wide jambs in whose ample 
embrace we children could sit and en- 
joy the heat and glow of the cheery wood 
fire, where lay an immense back-log flanked 
by ponderous brass andirons that flashed in 
the blaze of the hickory wood piled high 
between them. With nuts to crack and ap- 
ples to roast, with the doughnuts and the 
cider, we passed two happy hours listening 
to mother's stories of the Indians that her 
Aunt Wandel had told her, or frolicking 
with father who played like a boy ; until we 
sobered down and with chin resting in our 
hands, gazed into the glowing coals and pic- 
tured to our minds quaint faces and forms 
which no one else could see. Boon little 
sleepy-headed Giles nods and all is over — 
we must go to bed. 

' The boys are soon clad in their long 
woollen night-gowns and caps, father takes 
his good-night kiss and goes out to the barn. 
Then the stockings are brought out : such 
stockings ! we wear none so large now. 
Mother fastens them on the high, old-fash- 
ioned mantel-piece with a fork from the 
cupboard, or pins them on the string stretched 
from side to side, and we gather around 
Will who sings a song of invocation to our 
loved and honored Santa Claus. As a relic 
of bygone days we nive it to you. Mother 
Btands, candle in hand. Will gets as close to 
the chimney throat as the heat will allow him 
and sings : 

"St. Nicholas, Rood holy man ! 

Pull your best rorTobbleton, 

Then drive on to Amsterdam. 

From thence to Spain . " 



for five men 

This gave an opportunity for finding 
out how old it was, by counting the rings. 
Perhaps you know that every year a tree 
grows, it adds a new ring of new wood 
round its trunk inside the bark, which 
stretches and grows to cover it. When a 
tree is cut down, these rings can be easily 
seen, and by help of a microscope, can all 
be counted. Their number, you will plain- 
ly understand, must tell the tree's age ex- 
actly. Nearly 3,000 rings have been 
counted in the largest of the fallen trees, 
and it must, therefore, be nearly 3,000 
years old. Twelve hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, two hundred years be- 
fore Solomon sent for hewed cedar from 
Lebanon to build the temple of the Lord 
in Jerusalem, — far away in the fertile soil 
of this that we call the new world, the lit- 
tle tender shoot had started that was to 
grow into this mightiest of all growths. 

Nine groves of these goodly cedars have I light enters only at the one door, and 
as yet been discovered. The best known | the hole left in the top to let the smoke 
are the Caleveras and Mariposa groves. . out. The fire is built in the centre, just 
In the former, there are 1,200 or 1,300 — i under this hole, and all around the sides 



THE BIS TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 
In all that land of wonders, the State 
of California, there is nothing more mar- 
vellous than what are known as the Big 
Trees. It is not surprising that when 
they were first discovered by a California 
hunter, his own companions refused to be- 
lieve his story ; but for many years now, 
travelers from all parts of the world have 
visited them, accurate measurements and 
photographs have been taken, and a slice 
from the fallen trunk of one has even been 
brought, in pieces, and set up in a world's 
fair. The name of the Big Trees is Se- 
quoia-giganlea. Sequoia was the name 
of a famous old Indian hunter. Gigantea 
means gigantic. They are a variety of 
Cedar, and are worthy brethren of the 
ancient Cedars of Lebanon. 

Bunker Hill Monument is 221 feet high, 
and thirty feet across the base. The 
largest of the Great Trees now standing, 
as far as has yet been discovered, — the 
Mother of the Forest, it is called,— is 320 
feet high, and ninety feet round at the | 



i cut down — a work of twenty-five days more of agriculture, are better housed and 



more industrious, but in book education 
are backward. They raise thousands of 
bushels of corn, and a great many pota- 
toes. They cache what they raise, in great 
holes in the ground, shaped like an old- 
fashioned churn, three feet in diameter at 
top, enlarging downwards, seven or eight 
feet deep. They fill the holes with pota- 
toes, or other vegetables, then cover them 
in with earth, stamping it hard to keep 
the rain out. The whole town is perfo- 
rated with these caches. You travel over 
hundreds of them without knowing it. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

They live in permanent houses, and 
their village has stood where it now is be- 
yond the recollection of the oldest men I 
could find in it. Their houses are made 
of a double frame-work, circular in form, 
and covered first with grass, and then 
with earth. There are no windows ; the 




TnB BIO TREE. 



base. The Father of the Forest, whose ; ^"th for vu, 
mighty form lies prostrate on the ground, i , . 

435 feet high— nearly haps as long 



a hundred of them being over twenty-five ' are ranged the beds — very snug places to 
feet in diameter at the base. There is one sleep. The houses are very large. In 
forest of them three or four square miles 1 some of them forty people can sleep ; and 
in extent ; and recent discoveries of young in the winter, the horses too are brought 
groves prove that the Big Trees are not inside at night. But they are kept well 
doomed to pass away in their present gen- 1 policed and much cleaner than you would 
erattbn, but will astonish the dwellers on I expect. A Medicine Lodge in the village 



must have been 

twice as high as Bunker Hill Monument— 
and 116 feet in circumference at the base. 

It is very hard to get a full idea of 
what these figures mean, 



NOTES ON THE TRAIL IN DAKOTA. 

The following interesting items were 



r= haT^n the Big Trees ^^JT^^^Z 



gives this description, to holp our imagi 
nation: " " Suppose the tree fallen at the 
gable of an ordinary two-story house. 
, You wish to cross by a plank laid from 
"your roof to the upper side of thel fallen 
trunk. That plank would perceptibly 
slope up from your roof-peak. Through 
another tree, also fallen, and hollow [prob- 
ably from burning] from end to end, our 
whole party on horseback charged at full 
trot, for a distance of one hundred and 
fifty feet." 

In 1835, one of tho largest of the trees 



Is of years to come, per- ; is seventy-five or eighty feet in diameter, 
e earth itself shall last. ! It would hold 400 easily. In all tho vil- 

_J i lage there are about 1,300 people. They 

have about 2,000 horses, and some cattle. 
When the country was wild and the buf- 
faloes plenty, they were quite able to take 
care of themselves. Now, the Government 
supplies about half of their need in rations 

NO PREJUDICES ON ACCOUNT OP COLOR. 

These Indians are all friendly to the 
United States It is their boast that they 
have never killed a white man in war. 

I have found no prejudice against the 
colored race existing naturally among the 
Indians anywhere. 

Sioux AQSNOIES. 
Standing Rock Agency is 1G0 miles be 
low Fort Bcrthold, on the river, sixty-five 
miles below Bismarck. This is an agency 



with Captain Pratt, concerning his jour- 
ney among the Missouri River agencies 
in Dakota, collecting the students for 
Hampton. 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 

There are three tribes at Fort Berthold 

the Arickarees, or Rees, as they are 

commonly called, tho Mantlans, and Gros 
Ventres. In all, there are between 1,300 
and 1,400 Indians at the station, and more 
to the west. They were, in their original 
Btate, more advanced toward self-support 
than other tribes that I know of ; know 



of the Sioux, and they are under the care 
of the Roman Catholic church, two priests 
and several sisters. The priest had about 
twenty or thirty boys in school, and the 
sisters about as many girls, They were 
nicely clad, and there was quite a satis- 
factory exhibition of advancement for the 
year they had spent there. 

TEEPEES. 

The Sioux live in lodges, or teepees as 
they call them, made of buffalo skins 
tanned with the hair off, sewed together, 
twenty-five or thirty skins to a teepee, and 
stretched upon poles which are tied to- 
gether near the top and spread out at the 
bottom. A hole is left at the top, through 
which the poles project and the smoke 
finds its way out. These tents are quick- 
ly taken down and easily transported. 
The poles are tied to a horse, half on each 
side, with the ends trailing behind ; the 
skins, rolled up, ar*e carried on a traverse, 
together with the family furniture and 
children. 

A LADY MISSIONARY'S SUCCESS. 

At Crow Creek, the agent being absent, 
I found only a lady missionary of the 
Episcopal church, Mrs. Duigan. She has 
one of the best Indian schools I have ever 
seen. She has worked there two years, 
and quite a number of her scholars can 
speak some English. Her school is under 
excellent discipline, though right among 
their people. She does not permit the 
students to leave the school much during 
term time. Government has recognized 
her efforts, and given an appropriation 
for a new boarding-school-house large 
enough to accommodate fifty pupils. One 
of the Indian girls is an assistant in the 
school, and is a fine teacher. She has 
had six years of schooling and speaks 
English fluently. 

DAKOTA BOOKS. 

At Lower Brule, I found an Indian mis- 
sionary in charge — a full-blooded Sioux 
who had been educated at the East 
through the efforts of Bishop Whipple. 
He is a minister of the Episcopal church, 
and has just begun his work at the sta- 
tion with some helpers. He has a little 
church and school-house at the agency, 
and there are two other school-houses at 
neighboring settlements of this agency. S 
Dakota books are used at all the Sioux 
agencies ; the Bible and some school 
books and a hymn book, having been 
translated. They have also a newspaper 
in that language. • Some of the Indians 
who have come to Hampton can read and 
write in Sioux, or Dakota, as they prefer 
to call it. 

Yankton Agency is the most southern 
and the last agency I visited. It is a 
Sioux agency, on the river, 750 miles be- 
low Fort Berthold. There is an Episco- 
pal school under Bishop Hare, and a Pres- 
byterian school under Mr. Williamson, 
who has been working among the Indians 
for many years. 

NEARLY SNOWED UP. 

Just below Bismarck, we met a snow- 
storm which lasted two days. There were 
six inches of snow. The dead places in 
the river froze over, and there was float- 
ing ice. The captain feared that we 
wouldn't get through, and it was the last 
boat of the season. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OP THE CARS. 

What were the Indians' impressions on 
seeing the cars 1 

Some had seen them before, and others 
had quite a good general impression of 
them. As the cars started off some ap- 
prehension was manifest. They would 
hold their blankets up before their faces, 
peep out for a moment, and then cover 
their faces again, not liking to see how 
fast they were going. 

DOCILITY ADVANCEMENT POVERTY. 

Were they docile ? 
All the way. 

Do you think that some are not good 
material, and will give trouble ? 

A few may not turn out good material. 
But they are as docile as any class of peo- 
ple ; they will give no serious trouble. 

How many have never been under in- 
struction 1 

From one-third to one-half have never 
been to school at all. Those that have 
been to Indian schools have been taught 
chiefly in Dakota. 
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What about their poverty ? 
They are very poor. Some of these tribes have been 
deprived of their ponies and arms. 



INTERJECTIONS. 



i some excitment or sud 



8. Good boys The teacher 

4. The wheat and corn .... 

5. The storm ... The wind The thunder. 

6. The doe The sauirrel Mv missv 
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What about their poverty ? 

They are very poor. Some of these tribes have been 
deprived of their ponies and arms. 

OIVB THEM ENGLISH AND TRAUKS. 

What is our work here for them? 

Give them as much English as possible, and a knowl- 
edge of manual labor, trades, &c, I don't care of what 
kind . Theyneed farmers, carpenters, blacksmiths, tin- 
smiths. There is Indian tinner at Yankton Agency, 
who, I am told, is making a living; and there is an In- 
dian blacksmith at Fort Berthold who has been there 
two years or over and is doing well. There is nothing 
3he Government needB more just now than English- 
speaking Indians, and' we want to get them into a con- 
dition where all Christian people can get at them. 
Here we must the greatest effort. 



A000UNT OF THE POETY-NENE DAKOTA INDIANS. 

■ / 

From Yankton Agency, three girls, eight boys. Sioux tribe. 
Most, advanced of all. ■ Have been under Episcopal 
and Presbyterian teaching in their own language. 

From Lower Brule Agency, six boys, mostly orphans, bright 
and hopeful. Sioux tribe; Brule band. Taught in 
Dakota language — in care of Episcopal Church. 

From Crow Creek Agency, one girl, fire boys, mostly good 
specimens. Sioux tribe; Oncapapa band. Taught 
principally in Dakota— in care of Episcopal Church. 

From Cheyenne River Agency, nine boys, all under seventeen, 
exceptionally bright, a careful selection. Sioux tribe ; 
two of l the SanB Arc, two of the Two Kettle, five of 
the Mipneconjoe bands. Two of them are sons of 
noted chiefs. Raw material — had .no teaching. 

From Standing Rock Agency, three boyB, one girl. Roman 
Catholic Station. 

From Fort Berthold Agency, four girls (promising,) nine boys; 
good material. Congregational teachers. 



LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 



ADVERBS. 

Adverbs arc words used to modify verbs, adjectives and 
other adverbs; as, She walks rapidly. He is rery kind. 
John reads tolerably well. 

According to their meaning and use, adverbs are divided 
into three classes: adverbs ofc manner, time and place; 
answering the questions, How, when and where ; as, quietly, 
now, there. 

An Adverbial phrase ia a combination of words used as 
an adverb ; as, in short, at all, by and by. 

Many adverbs are manufactured by adding ly to adjec- 
tives; these and some others may be compared by prefixing 
more and most, less and least. A few are compared irregu- 
larly; as, well, better, best; ill, worse, worst; little, less, 
least; much, more, most. 

In is improperly used for into. He went into, not in the 
house. It is necessary to go to a place before being in. 

Between is used for two only ; among in reference to 
more than two ; as, He sat between his two friends ; He was 
among his friends. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



A Preposition is a word that shows relation. Either the 
relative position of objects to one another, or the relations 
of words and ideas, as, The book is on the table; The book 
is under the table; The book is in the drawer; The book 
has dropped to the floor; The book is against the table; I 
take the book from the table toward the wall with my hand. 
You may use above, over, within, without, down, out of, 
before, behind, up, underneath, in the same manner. While 
other prepositions; as, I thought of him; She went with me; 
She called for me; show rather the relation between words 
and ideas. 

The Preposition should generally be placed immediately 
before the word that it governs ; as, With whom are you 
going ? not, Whom are you going with. 

Since is often confounded with the adverb ago; as, He 
called four days since. Since should be used only in meas- 
uring time from the past toward the present, and ago in 
measuring from the present toward the past; as, It is three 
months since school began ; It began three months ago. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 



Conjunctions are words that connect words, phrases or 
sentences ;] as, Washington and Jackson were generals. 
The words generally used as Conjunctions are : also, and, as 
well as, but, because, for, if, inasmuch, lest, neither, nor, 
notwithstanding, nevertheless, or, than, though, since, un- 
less, when, whore, while. 

Conjunctions couple the same cases of nouns or pronouns ; 
and the same modes and tenses of verbes, unless the nom- 
inative is repeated ; as, John and James are here ; He came 
and went; He saw, but he would not hear. 

Correlative Conjunctions are composed of two corres- 
ponding words ; when one is used the other should be ; as, 
either — or, neither — nor, though — yet, same — as, not only — 
but also, as— so, other, or the comparative degree, — than; 
Either you or I ; Neither he nor she ; Though I could yet I 
would not; None oilier than he. He is better than she is; 
Thoy are the tame o» mine; As I heard to I spoke. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word used in some excitment or sud 
den emotion; as O, Ohl Alas! 

Other parts of speech may be used as Interjections ; My 
son I Behold! What! 

Interjections have no relation to any other part of the 
sentence. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Capital letters arc used at the beginning of every distinct 
sentence, to begin every line of poetry, for proper nouns 
and titles, or adjectives derived from proper nouns. 

The pronoun I and interjection O are always capitals. 
The names of the days of the week, of the month; every 
name of God ; every noun and principal word in the titles 
of books; common nouns personified; also the first word 
of a sentence directly quoted, should always begin with a 
capital. Examples : 

.Deal with another as you'd have 
Another deal with you; 
; Judge. Smith; Sir TFalter Scott ; .-Imerican; Cice- 
Sunday; July; Jehovah; Lord; " <7uyot's Geogra- 
phy"; OFieedom! The -4postle John says: "The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us. 



ifampto: 



PUNCTUATION. 



i required 
mple; as, 



The Comma (,) is used when a slight pause is necessary; 
to Beparate three or more words used alike, simple sen- 
tences, words in apposition, or when a verb is understood; 
as, A friend, always faithful, is beyond price; He was good, 
wise and great; Who can be gay, when all around are sadf 
Scott, the great novelist, was a fine poet, essayist and his- 
torian; Some delight in study; others, in ' 

A Semicolon ( ;) is used where a longei 
between clauses, or before as, introducin 
A noun is a name; as, boy, man. 

The Colon ( :) is used where a still longer pause is required, 
between clauses, and before direct quotations; as, Sterne 
says: "God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." 

The Period (.) is used at the close of a sentence, and 
after abbreviations. 

The Interrogation Point (?) is placed after every direct 
question, when an answer is required ; as, How old. is your 
friend ? When the question is only said to be asked, it is 
not required; as, I was asked, how I liked Hampton. 

The Exclamation Point is used after expressions of sud- 
den emotion ; as, Oh ! Ah ! Alas for frail man ! 

An Apostrophe (*) is used where one or more letters are 
omitted; as, 'Tis, e'er. 

Quotation Marks (*' ") should be used immediately be- 
fore and after a quotation; as, A wise man says: "Know 
thyself." 

A Caret (A)> us ed only in writing, shows that the word 
or letter placed over it was only omitted by mistake; as, 
thy 

Honor father. 
A 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

Never let a grammar lesson — or any other lesson — get to 
be dull. Vary the exercises, and, if you sec the little faces 
growing weary or inattentive, change the subject for the 
time — tell a story, or have a lively general exercise. These 
exercises can be made very useful and instructive. Those 
given below have all been tested, and fouud of great value 
in waking up pupils' minds, suggesting ideas, and teaching 
their proper expression. 

The examples given will suggest many others to the mind 
of the teacher. They are quoted by permission, with some 
adaptations, from " Kerl's Composition and Rhetoric." 



i. 



Give a noun, or object word; af 
clock, clay, water, fire, dust, spring, 
city, baby, — and let it go round the class 



each pupil making 
is used correctly. 



stove, roof, star, 
; umbrella, boot t 
spirited way, 



lifferent sentence in which the word 



1. I have a little chair. 

2. See that chair. 

3. Our baby has a high chair. 

4. We have a rocking chair. 



Write a subject on the blackboard, and let the class sup- 
ply different predicates, and different forms of the same 
predicate. 

Example i The boy walks. 

The boy is walking. 

The boy walked. 

The boy was walking. 

The boy did walk. 

The boy talks. 

The boy reads. 

The boy writes. 

The boy laughs. 

The boy studies. 

The boy plays. 

In connection with this and all other exercises, the teacher 
should correct mistakes; such as, "I seen him;" He done it." 



Write or recite predicates to the following subjects; that «, 
complete the t 

The horse The horses The ox...... The 

The army 

Alice and Mary. 



2. The 




James. 



3. Good boys The teacher 

4. The wheat and corn 

5. The storm ... The wind The thunder.. 

6. The dog.... The squirrel.... My pussy.... 

7. The tree .... The buttercup ... The rose . . . 

8. The opossum The raccoon Our cow 

4. 

Write or repeat subjects to the following predicates: 

1. . . .plays play swims swim. 

2 rests rest runs run. ~ j 

3 neighs lows cackles . ..crows. & 

4 ia a good scholar does not soil his book. 

5 is useful on a farm is useful in a school. 

is found in the woods. . . .grows in swamps. 

7 grows on old stumps. ... is green is blue. 

5. 

Write or recite four sentences about a Home. 
Four about a Brook. 
Four about the Sun. 
Four about Houses. 
Four about Geese. 
Four about Spring. 
Four about Summer. 
Four about Boys. 
Four about Girls. 
Four about Lambs . 



6. 

Now we will take a boy named (put in some name 

not in the school, and not personal, as Ebenezer,) and call 
him everything we can think of that begins with some let- 
ter — say G : * 

1. Ebenezer is good. 2. Ebenezer is gay. 3. Ebenezer 
is gallant. 4. Ebenezer is greedy- 5. Ebenezer is grace- 
ful. 6. Ebenezer is great. 7. Ebenezer is girlish. 8. 
Ebenezer is gracious. 9. Ebenezer is grasping. 10. Ebenezer 
is gentle. 11. Ebenezer is generous. 12. Ebenezer ia gid- 
dy. 13. Ebenezer is a gentleman. 14. Ebenezer is a goosey, 

1 K VKono'lnr 11 miumn,. 



15. Ebenezer is gasping. 



Pronouns, you have learned, are words put into the place 
f nouns, so that we need not repeat the< same name too 



In the following sentences, gire the right pronouns instead of 
the repeated nouns, and supply a mitable pronoun when 
Word is left out : 

1. John has learned John's lesson. 

2. Mary has torn Mary's book. 

3. The apple lay under the apple's tree. 

4. The apples lay under the apples' tree. , 

5. Thomas has come home, and Thomas ia well. 



The gun 

7. Laura 
Laura. 

8. Julia will buy yuu a basket, if Jul 
ket cheap. 



ght, but the gun was not loaded, 
therefore Laura's teacher praised 



i buy the ba 



Samuel and William went to meet Samuel abd Wil- 
liam's father, but Samuel and William did not meet Sam- 
uel and William's father, for Samuel and William's father 
came home another way. 

10. John and I must start early, or John and I shall be 
too late. • 

11. Mary may have the doll, but want the sled. 

12. I will take this book, and . . . .may take the. .'. . 
'13. The boy had an apple, and gave to sister. 

14. The boy is good will be loved by teacher. 

8. 

Another excellent exercise for a class is to give them a 
short sentence, or the beginning of a sentence, and let them 
enlarge it, each one adding a little. If there ia a black- 
board, the teacher can write it down as thtjy g^ve it, and 
when it has gone round the class, the children will be de- 
lighted to see that they have written quite a little story, 
and will be interested in going over it again to correct mis- 
takes, and improve it. 



We walk. 
We walk in the garden. 
We walk in the garden to see flowers. 
We walk in the garden to see the flowers and watch 
grandfather plant cucumber seeds. 

We walk in the garden to see the spring flowers, and 
opening buds; and to watch grandfather while he plants 
the little cucumber-seeds which will soon grow to be large 
green vines with fellow blossoms. 

Enlarge the following sentences m like manner. Of course 
the first sentence need not be written over each time, as in the ex- 
ample which was written thus to shots what each child might add. 

Rain fell. Soldiers marched. Johnny went. We study. 
The boys ran. The boys worked. 



Conversation with the teacher may be made very useful 
to the pupils. Encourage the children to talk with you. 
They may bring objects to school to talk about. Lte them,' 
ask questions about it, and tell you all they know about it. 
Then tell them anything you can about it, and call on them 
to repeat the information you have given; correcting their 
mistakes in language after they have finished. ' 



Tell or read (better tell) the class some short interesting 
story. Then have them— at once, or the next day, as they 
are able— repeat it to you, using their own words or such 
of yours as they can. Be careful, first, to make sure that 
they get all the simple facta. Then criticize their language. 



A VETERAN OF THE INDIAN SERVICE. 

Agent Jno. D. MUes, who has charge 
of thS Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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Don't give yourself any trouble about the 
"Sioux Cheyennes" who ran sway; they 
loved the country up North, and would not 
be persuaded to remain here. I hsvetold the 



than half the fain lies along 

a one CS.O, and In some al 1 the 

down with It. 
Tb« now City Halljnst oorapleted at Providence 



four days, 
tbo rood have 
oblldren 



■ The new Cltv Hall lust ornnplctcdat Provldeni 
b/l "at "oosVor about »1,000.&0, was dedicated 



Hampton Normal and Agri 
cultural Institute, 



■ 



■ 
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Don't give yourself any trouble about the 
I •' Sioux Cheycnnes " who ran away ; they 
Agent Jno. D. Miles, who has charge | i OTe( j the country up North, and would not 



A VETERAN OF THE INDIAN SERVICE. 



ije persuaded to remain here. I have told the 
Agent to " throw them away," for they were 
foolish. I have sat with the Agent in council 
and have helped him to talk to " Dull Knife" 
and party, but they mmld not listen to good 
talk. Your friend, his 



Note. Minimic has dictated every word 
of the above, and wished me to say that he is 
still a "white tnan." As ever, 

J. D. Miles. 



of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians 
in the Indian Territory, and has given 
eleven of his best years to Indian agency 
work, paid Hampton a visit on the 19th. 
He came to see the eleven Indians be- 
longing to his agency, who were sent here 
last spring from the Florida prisoners. 
After some exhibitions of their stock of 
knowledge in reading and arithmetic, he 
listened to and made notes of messages 
sent back to their friends and relatives by 
Matches, Romin Nose, Nick, Koba, Ohet- 
toint, Bears Heart and Soaring Eagle. 
The teachers, and school management gen- 
erally, were much pleased to hear the 
many expressions of satisfaction made by 
Agent Miles in regard to the advance- 
ment of his boys. 

The Indian teachers organized a raid on 
the Agent in pursuit of the best methods to 
teach Indians, and found themselves well 
repaid, in having their present work con : 
firmed, and new resources provided. The 
details of the good work on a similar scale 

going forward at his agency, under the regularly, nu comes imu me ngou»j »{w 
manaeement of his school contractor, Mr. ! larly to hear from you. He is really very 
Seoer who has 157 Cheyenne and Arapa- j much changed and that entirely through the 
hoc bovs and girls in training at a manual ^^^T^JT^ 
labor school, were most interesting. The J™ iate „ or friend, is read inonr meet- 
fact that by their own labor these boys ■ &nd to many of your peoplei aIld tney 
and girls have earned money enough to J do lota o( goot j You are doing good now. 
i™*, nv«r inn rattle, and have such inter- ' v™, BM nrj the right road. Stick to it." 



four days, and more than half the fam lies along 
i road have at Icart one case, and In some all the 
Idren are down with It. 

City Hall Just completed at Providence, 



t of about »1,C 



>, was dedicated 



L. D. Pilsbubv, Superintendent of Albany Pent- 
N-nthu v.lms imld over to t)u: County Tr.-rw.n-r 
$42 437,1)1. ht-ln.- ihr w.-l. i-urni!.*,** of that institution 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

AT 



Nbw Y^rk Folic* Statistics.— Our 
tercndingSeptemborMthe Sew Yorl 
made 20.'i» arrests, the proportion of 
men nr rested it bout two to one. w. 

number urrc^rd 7,17^ wtrro married and lSjUai 



ity polici' 
Of the total 



Minsk* sJuoV-il.iViiVitlii.r re.i.l nor writ.-. T\u- k K «-* 
' afrc-.ted were as follow: Under twenty 



Roman Nose, in his speech to Agent Miles 
said: " I stay here three years. I learn En- 
glish. I learn to work. I know something. 
Then I go to Indian Territory, I teach my 
people, all my friends." After he had con- 
cluded his speech. Agent Miles replied: "I 
want to say to you, Ro-oan Nose, and to all 
these boys, that you have begun to teach your 
people already. Your letters, Roman Nose, 
that you have written back to your father, 
have had such an effect on the old man that 
he has thrown away his blanket and wears 
white men's clothes— and has gone to work 
regularly. He comes into the agency regu- 



. ■; ^-iT; between tW«Oty «nd thirty, 7,285; bc- 
thlrtv and forty, 5,033 ; between forty 
dfty i,4fli. Tim nationalities 

rniti-,1 Sl.-ilV*. .t,K»">: ln-hmil, 
; England .m:>; colored (Uni 
ted Stales), Srotland. *U : Italy, .XH; . raue.- 

us : itriiish 1'rovineen. 133: Norway and hwe- 
dm I"- Hnain and t'uba. > ; Poland, 28; Bus- 
Hla,'l7: 'Switzerland. 14; China. 1); Prussia. 4; 
Turkey, 1 LV nd All ies. 1 Aijioiiir I he oeeii p ;l non- 
Of tho-Te arrested lnhors ln-ad th- list; there 

were not ieeitbli' I pt .: it i <-i:m . 17 do- c;tt elit-ra. <> eler- 
u'Vlneri, 'JH editors and reporters -■• lawyers, l.i phy- 
^leiiin-,, printer-, 7 tele-raphers. and 1 sexton ; 
lad no occupation. 



IHCOBPOKATED IN 1870 
. C. Armstrong, J. F. B. 



Marshall, 

Treasurer. 



Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 



va-rane> 



shooting 



iicntion." Then 

■ uivlary'. for 

■ sts for lioin 
ted— 6 by p 



ri<le 



Th 



robbery. Then 



.... . by hanging, 12 by 
... 9 by the knife and '2 rn>m 

II;:,. .,-:. ,.; „,: ,1 



Tea toml) ofthe late A T. Stewart at 81. Murk's 
chniehvnnl. New Yol k I'itv. w:,- robbed oflhemll- 
lio„„l,-oV ..„ th.- ,.«bl '•< Nov. 7th A rc- 

war.l «f •>«■■'•■*■ '•»< ™> «J»» of the b ° i>y 

paid to Eng. 



Annual session from October l6t till the mid- 
! die of June following. j 
I Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
] and writing, and of short and long division 
Tuition free to all. Board, etc.. ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of thoBe under 19 years of age. 
I The first year is probationary. None under 
1 fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 
I apply. 

I The institution is aided by the State but 
i is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited, 
i Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
; ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
! in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

FOREIGN. 

TBI late European Turkish provinces are still in oi 
an unsetled condition. , w, 



buy over 400 cattle, and have such inter- ' y ou 
est in them as to seek to increase their 
■umber from year to year, is a very sig- ! 
niflcant one. The teachers were highly- 
pleased with several incidents of the 
school related by Agent Miles, particu- 1 
larly with an account of his taking a party 
of the children to the Wichita County, 
Kansas, fair, and of one of the Indian ' ^JSSSt^SS^i^-^^^ 
boys having carried off the highest premi- professedly for want or funds. 

um for penmanship, when brought in com- Tna directors and other officials of tboClly ofUlas- 

petition with the white boys of Wichita. ^^^^^S^^^^^n 
Every minute of Agent Miles' stay»at , jm, -^"g-J ^S^SSfJSSSSSJTJti 
Hampton was used bv him most Indus- t iu. ban* have disappear...!, 
triously in examination and inquiry. He ^Sl^S^^iL'^Z^^'oi 
noted »d invited attention to the circmn- ^S"" Bj;;^Tfm,d fo, thehene«tofthe stock, 
stance that all the Cheyenne and Iviowa ,„,,,,,.,:„ ,,,,„,. city nf Glasgow Bank has reached 
boys who sent messages to their relatives . »™ n ^ l e haTC bcon „ umorou8 failures in England 
bv him, spoke particularly of their moth- and Scotland 

era, saying that he always felt safe about : thkbs have been heavy floods and a great de- 
his Indian boys when they grew anxious 1 structlon of life and property In France. 

about their mothers. He regarded it as a A T „. K1R4 » r r om Rome says the negotiations 

very marked signof advance in civilization, between th, v,,.,™,. «'-;>;;™Sa y ,o°ES S ve a at n a 

Having withstood the wreck of adminis- ,„,„„;,, settlement concerning the ,1,0c™™ „r 

.rations, the mutations of Indian official £XcnTnc?bXngcd h 'to SEnT «"v3«'Kn 

service, and of harrowing Indian wars, for ™^°±{^?^&*&7^fo 

eleven years, we think Agent Miles a most , lmt ( . oun! , v xn,- .-kli.ti Swiss bishops have ai- 

competent judge. We hope he may visit ready been notined to return. 
Hampton School often. 



Tm United 
land the Hal 
»5,MO,000. 

PasstcoLA, FtA.. November 11 -The Australian, 
r,,,- I.lv', ,i„„,l. cl..„red l,-,h,v will) 'i. MO hill™ of col- 
li, n. *.'y«,.,M,. the liti gc-t c:n «o ever Shipped from 
this port. 

JIacok, Ga.. November II.— A Are at the State 

,1111, Hie A-vl,im :,I MiUolgov;; .trove. I ^cvcnil 

.Bt-!.ail.liiw», -toiclioii.c-, ,i,„l sniMill™ There 

1 lie, US I" Ihe illlimle. hilt 1 1 1 1,C 1, <> YC 1 tC- 



Fishlng award, amounting 



nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and ienix to the Truttees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and. Agricultural Institute at Samp- 
ton, Va., the mm of. <Wter«, payable, 

ct-c, &c. 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

"- — Virginia, 



STILL ON THE WHITE MAN'S E0AD. 



coln.iec of enei sh;,ll remain f.^^, 
of silver, suspect..! i in I etl ll 1 1 el y. 



ed without the consent of all the members of the 

unto,: 'rhe eo,l veil, ion ecu, ires r:l, illlMtlou !,y the 

AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM A CHEYENNE ffiffbe'softhe countries of Ihe countries In the 



i'', l s'.'| , 7 070 eii Ttie of tin | ion s ot Mill, on 

»n'i e^.orts for the »,„„.■ perio.l were f.J,ll« r.l 

Dm in - the ten nth- of isTTthe .I ports ofbullton 

esce.-dcl the itii|,ort»hv *a.l«».M». — 

C 

Begin right, boys. Don't indulge in 
any kind of bad habits, thinking that by- 
and-by you will break them off. Begin j 
right, and keep on right. Ask God to 
make you strong. The manliest thing 
you can do is to give yourself to God, and j 
seek his help day by day, The very best 
thing that can be said of any young man 
is, " He is a Christian." oak. 

The American Spiced Food. | 
iVJVEE <*3 CO., 

CENERAL AOENTS, 

34 COURT SQ,m BOSTON. 



TO FARMERS 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. 

33 U V 

Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJTCIJVG. 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Co. 

i v 

Tl 




The friends of the St. Augustine Indi- 
ans will be gratified by the evidence the 
following letter affords, that those who 
have returned to their wild homes are dis- 
appointing all fears and prognostications 
of their speedy relapse into savage ways. „ 
The letter is from Minimic, the old Chey- '. P' 
enne Chief, who will be remembered by 
all familiar with the prisoners at Fort 
Marion. It is written verbatim from his 
dictation by Agent Miles : 

Chevenne and Arapahoe Agency, ) 
Darlinoton, Ind. Tv., Oct. 20, 1878. t 
Capt. R. H. Pratt, Hampton, Va.: 

When I met Agent Miles at 
Wichita I was very glad, for I knew that he 
was my friend. When I arrived at the Agency 
I saw that a great many of my friends and 
relatives were still "Indians," and I wondered 
what I could do for them to get them to be 
like good whites. ' Howling Wolf and When 
helped the Agent, and we got M uitaa number 
of our relatives to cut their hair and put on 
American clothes and go to work. You gave 
me the whole white man's road, and I Btill 
hold to it, have thrown nothing away, nor do 
I expect to get tired. ' I am with the Agent 



Tna favorable r 



othc Republicans, of 

red. 

■ K S 



S. B, — This is a healthy, nutritious food. 



iflrrocil. The diseii. 



i for French 
tepiiblicuis, It IB sal 
orshlps to be nlled, a gain of 28. 

A sacRCT treaty between England and Austria 
las come to light. 

As attempt was made on 8unday, Nov 17th to as. 
o the King of Italy as he was entering Na- 



. ,.„,s toon, noi a , 

feed in the old way. Pre* 

hi, pulahors* in condition when , 



ledl- 



Rifow s 



teptlonal »„ 



/for this time 



•ughout Soot 
red In India 



Investigation solicited 
DIRECTIONS. 

For each animal deduct one fourth their usual qua,,- 
tite of eriiin uml mill half a pint of Spiced Food each 
tune of feeding. 

Reliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 

■.«■■,■■ buBiaess you can engage in. VWS tc $20 per 

85 ^ h SjS JHSS% ^.SS^S£^' 



ind KagtanU 

LoKDOlf, Ni 



• la going on between Afghanis 



and arrived at Plymouth 
i instant, 



DOMESTIC. 



to i hn St- 
ihinV'w! 



,al repor 



i that for the 



and 7^2 patents gntntcl for 
ta wore filed. The total ro- 
♦734.888 and the total ox- 



alic! expect to assist him. All my family are 
living, none died while I was away with you. 
. I often find that the Cheyennes do not do 
as they ought to. and I get discouraged. I 
then take out your photograph and look > at 
your face and remember your words, and I am 1 aea , Kns , a 
encouraged to persevere on. I would like so colpis of t 
well to Bee your wife and children, and talk "^"^Jj 1 ^ 
to you face to face. I often wonder if you | the fire la, 
have forgotten me, as you have not written 
me for so long a time. I would like to see — , 

tho Plmvennes at school I know tllev must that along the line of the Baltimore-.... 

the Ulieyennes at scnooi. »»™« /. ™ ,-oad forTortr miles east of that olty, dlphtp«rla — 
be doing well, for we often hear from them- SStSvtt Tgraiu r extent than wits ever Known in 
would like for you to write me all about them. I that region. Twelve children have died w thin 



SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 

»dok, November 28.-The nambnrg.American 1 This machine is PRE-EMINENT over 
««?^^ all others in QUALITY and MERIT, 

1 mouth at midnight j anr j therefore commands a higher price. 

1 Persona seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAR IN 
ADVANCE of any. 
Descriptive Circulars on Application. 

WILLC0X & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

(MS BROADWAY. N. T. 



^rFolkatonc. with a British Barlr. The 
rninniemctaat the time „-„s on her way from Ply- 
mouth to Hamburg. The steamship founder,:,! in 
about ten minutes. One hundred and seventy-two 
we e -iived by the Iron scrow-slramer <;!, he.,,:;. 
of MhlJlosboio.. unj landed at Dover. Mfty-elRht 
,,,'t sons are missing. The Captain and all tho crew 

were-.tV.N-l. TIlO VCSS.,1 with which tile l'omnie,- 

,i„i;i colli, ieil |. anel. I off Folk-tone with 0OW« 



ANO PUT UP 

T Si &m a»S 

EHanlu. "ticnd for ulustiabMi PamphUt 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put np. 

Cost of various styles ok Fence. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $6.25 per rod: 

Wide 5.82 " " 

Common Stone Wall 3.00 " 

" Four-Board Fence 2.00 " " 

" Split-Rail " .... 2.00 ' » 

Virginia " " 1-50 " " 

(ili.ltk-nStcel Hurl) Fence 4 wires .84" 

ii " 3 " .66 " " 

, .. " " 2 " .48 " " 

I Posts can be put in every ten feet, and then 
i a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of tho 
, cheapest, rudest wooden fence. - 
For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

AND DKALEKS IN 

Agricultural Implements, Hardware, &c 

HAMPTON, Va. 



the restoration of models Injured by 
ar. 1..W) trade marks were registered, 
against 938 the previous year. 

A nisrATmi ..r^J^fi 1 ^^,,^,™! o,*„' ^S". 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 



N. McNeill invites attention of the public 
to his large and earefulle selected stock of 1 
Shoes of the 

Best dty-m«*clo Work, 



cost All other s ^ 

jr yourr- 

itlcmen's work made to order. 



which I will sell at and bel 
my store will be "old Inw-i 
of Ihe times Please give 
selves, ladles" and gentle 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA 



JOHN -W. BOYE3NTON, 

HOUSE, SIGN I ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, 

B%mpton, Virginia. 

Paints mixed to order. Brushes, Olass, Putty, etc., for sale. 
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Consult ike National Teachers' Monthly. 
— i 
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Consult the National Teachers' Monthly. 
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NATIONAL SERIES 

or 

ST .A-lsT ID J±TZ,JD 



Thin scries of hcoool. books, numbering between 
three and four hundred volume**, U known and pop- 
ularly used in every section of the united i 
by even class o/eUUens, representing all 
political opinion and religious belief. 

The series is complete, covering every variety and 
grade of science and literature, from the primer 
which guides the lisping tongue of the Infant, to 
the abstruse and difflcult'-Wcst PointCourse." 



The series is uniformly excellent. 
among so many, maintains Its o 
merit, and assists, lnits place, to rj 



Each volume. 



mle-pageisasortof guarantet 
tional public have learned t* - 
For these r 



i In differ- 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 




C/LOTHING 

HOUSE, 



OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Tkbmb : Transient *3.00 per day 

This Hotel, th 
the lam" 



ufious steaiiiL-rs Unit touch at Old Point Comfort, 
of tlfeJJld dominion Steamship Comnanv 



H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 

irds, according to location, 4c. 
t situated upon the beach and at the head 



he reached duilv 
New York, or by ra 
"' ' Bay 



ighly built 
of the landing fojr the various st^ 

B^Vtim'orc'!"in<l tlirnVe by 'tlx- sptcndVl* m<.*uiiuth of the Old Bay Line. 
The'drlves in the vicinity are delightful, the Hampton Normal ami Agricultural School, the Na- 
tional Military Humh- S^m-ini! (.'.■ni.-i.-rv. and lk> town of Hampton— containing one of the oldest 
churches in the country, are all within the limits of an eu»y ride, drive, or sail. , 

The climate during the year is unsurpassed for salubrity, the mn^v of the t h- niioraeter here 

for the oast 10 ve-irs -i« t-ik.-ii r the not.-n of th.- JtVu-nro r^u-iil Ob.-.-rvatory. .-hows an average 

Of 60°, ^JW lBftSS! :<:■-. ».*. for Autumn; 45°. U° 42», for Winter; and 48°, s*>, W,Tor 

the Spring months. —Open for guests all th 



ARD SCHOOL BOOKS-ii title which is now uni- 
versally conceded In its broadest sense, and which 
cannot, with equal propriety, be applied to any ri- 
val publications whatsoever. The series includes 
the following well-known and universally :popular 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 



HATIOHAL READERS AND ISP ELLERS 



PARKER* WATSON. 



DIAGRAM ENGLISH OKAMMAE 



NATIONAL GOUBSE IN GEOGBAPflY 



UONTEJTH <S McXALLY. 



NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



CHARLES DA VIES. Lh. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF U. 8. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH *:MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEFSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDICMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMFLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAB VIS' PHYSIOLOGY Hud LAWS o! HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "H WEEKS'* IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN 8ERIE3. 
' SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC.. ETC. 

The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known M 



THE TEACHERS' LIBEART, 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The ablfist and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Shqckqe taint Works. 

Richmotid, Va., 
Manf'a of 

k. ■■ BMWEU'I f»Ti»T mum- 
it TORlim WATER WHEELS, CORN 
AND WHEAT MILLS, BEARING, MILL 
MACHINERY, *C. ALSO, ENGINES, 
NOILERS, SAW MILLS, CASTINGS, 
FORCINGS, AC. 

Send for Circular. tf. 




*t AA a week In yourown town. A3 Outfit free. No 
SvKhrisW Header, if y.,u want ft hUKiiirss at which 
"Cww^rMnsot eitiHTsex can make irri-at nay all the 
tirn- tli.-v work, \i r;t-_' for particulars to H. Hallstt & 



OF Tint 

UNITED STATES. 



■—--r-can make money faster at work 

■ anythlnc else. Capital not requlr 

■ I you. 812 a day at home made by 

Men, women, boys and Ki rls wan 



required ; we will Rtart 
■ by the industrious, 
anted everywhere 
Costly outfit and 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. 



TEEMS POE 1877. 

Harper's Magazine, One Tear — $4 00 

Harper's "Weekly, One Year 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year 4 00 



NCYCLOPEDIA. 

BOOK of iinlv.TH.il knowli-.iKi! m ill" l!j;.i;i::ii<v. 
Now in course or imblieatlon. SPECIMEN with 
map sent for wet*. Ouivwwn. who wi>h term 
and territory will pleas,- ad<ln-ss the l-ubllaherR. 
T. ELWOUD IEIL. DAVIS * Co.. Philadelphia. 

^mesmT^uttT 

(scccxaaoa To Forbes a BUTT.) 
MANUFACTURERS' AGENT, IMPORTER AND DEALER II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic*' Too la, 
BELTINC, PACKING, OILS 4. WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
T3i-nss OoodM, *c, *o„ 
Ho. 5 Market Square, Norfolk Va. 



Every Family should have one. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

Send for Oironlars, or Oall at 
Office, 689 Broadway, Si. Y. 
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Theodorick A. Williams. «». C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

2 4 4 Koanoko Square. Norfolk, Va. B-t. 



FREE 



In Thirty Volumes. 



Deteriptive Catalogue of all A. S.: Barnes * Co's 
pnblications will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

The National Teaehert'' Monthly commands in Its 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the* country affords. Subscription, $1 per annnm. 

A. S. BABNSS & COMPANY, 

EDUCATION At, PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

«-TT, ly 



A VALUABLE INVENTION, 

_ THE WORLD RENOWNED 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE 

in workmanship Is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as elegantly finished as a first-class Piano. It received 
the highest awards at the Vienna and Centennial Expo- 
sitions. <. IT SEWS ONE-FOURTH FASTER than other 
machines. Its capacity Is unlimited. There are more 
WILSON MACHINES sold In the United States than 
the combined sales of all the others./~The WILSON 
MENDING ATTACHMENT for doing all kinds of repairing, 
WITHOUT PATCHING, given FREE with each machine. 

wanted. [WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 

)827 & 839 Broadway, Newt York; New Orleans, La.; . 

Cor. State & Madison Ste„ Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, Cal. 



The principles upon which ( we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting; 
upon every garment a printed label stating the, 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOH YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Strebt, 
NEW YORK. 

10.75, ly 



CLOTHING 
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Southern Workman 



guaranteeing 
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HAMPTON TRACTS 
FOR THE PEOPLE, 



No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 
No. II, Preventable Diseases, 
No. Ill, Duty of Teachers. 

No. IV, Who Found Jamie? 

No. IV may be obtained at 5 cents a copy, or $4 a 
hundred, on application to Hampton Tract Editing Com- 
mittee, Hampton Institute, Va. 



WHO FOUND JAMIE? 



- 



TJPPLBMBNT. 



DECEMBER EDITION, 1878. 



'Jamie F%Ie he sick t Oh, you don't mean he has 



run away again ?" . 
He has, ma'am. He's 'een away goin 



The door bell rang. 

That was not an uncommon occurence, as you may 
imagine, at No. 1, Rivington Square, nn uptown, city 
boarding-house with a doctor's office in the basement. 
So I don't know why a sudden impulse of feminine curb 
OBity should have stopped me on my way upstairs, and 
made me look back over my shoulder, through the open- 
ing door. 

Feminine curiosity, however, was for once justified. 
A picture for a painter was framed in the doorway. It 
held me suspended between the first and second floors. 

Just a pretty little Irish woman, with a pretty bit bf a 
baby in her arms. 

It was the baby that did it, I know:— gave the moth- 
er's shoulder that tender; droop, with the faded shawl 
dropping from it in a few artistic folds, pushed the rusty 
bonnet hack Out of sight, and laid ij» own red-riding- 
hood and flower-like face against the black locks straying 
over her eyes ; while winter roses blossomed on the brown 
.cheeks below, and the dainty ones above ; and the slow- 
falling November snow and gray pavements dimly show- 
ing through it, made a soft-tinted background for all. 
"An' is the Docther at home ?" 

A voice like music I turned, ran down stairs, and 
held out my hand. . , 

"Ah! it is you, Mrs. McGuire. Come in. The doc- 
tor will be at home presently. Bring that baby in, out 
of the cold— the dear little dot!" and with another fem- 
inine impulse. I took it from its mother's arms and kissed 
it. I never wo* proof against a clean, sweet baby, and 
tliis was dainty enough for any one to kiss. 

Besides, little Mrs. McGuire was an old pensioner of 
ours. Some sympathetic, out-giving souls have a way, 
you know, of attracting to themselves all tile odds and 
ends of humanity. I always told mij "beloved physi- 
cian " that his sign ought to read, 

"Come ye disconsolate." 
At any rate, they came all the same as if it did, and 
this was one of the best of them; that is to say, the 
most needy— not so much of silver and gold, ns of gen- 
eral advice and comfort, and human cheer, which the 
richest are not always rich in. For this she had come 
to us often in the five years since the stormy night when J i 
Hugh found her nearly frozen in the streets, flying from T» 
her old husband's abuse and drunken rage, turned out 
of doors with l»er baby to die. 

Since our first introduction to her, we had moved 
from the suburbs to the city, and had not Been her as 
frequently as before, though never quite losing Bight of 
her. I thought to myself, What new trouble now i as 
I asked her in ; but before any questioning, I took her 
into the study and established her by the hre, hung her 
dripping Bhawl and limp bonnet to dry, and gave her a 
good hot cup of Hugh'B own tea as tenderly as I 
know he would himself, the pretty blue-eyed baby, 
which I had not seen before, supplying, meanwhile, a safe 
and pleasant topic of discussion. Then, after it had 
received its own appropriate consolation, and cooed it- 
self to Bleep in its poor little mother's arms, and been 
laid away on a rug on the lounge, 1 said : 

"And what is it that has brought you so far this 
stormy day, Mrs. McGuire? You are as wet as if you 
had walked all the way." 

"An' that's what I did, ma'am, ivery shtep, barrin' 
the ferry." 

"What! Two whole miles— three miles with the oth- 
er side? You don't mean to say that " 

"No, ma'am; lie gave me the fare himself," she Baid, 
divining and turning aside my suspicion of some new 
outrageous demonstration on the part of her tyrant. 
\ " But what then? That baby ought not to have been out 

so long in this weather— though it does look like a 
daisy. And you must be perfectly dragged out, carry- 
ing it! What is it?" 

The winter roses had faded out of the brown cheeks, 
but a HubIi Of excitement rose in their place as she look- 
ed at me. I noticed how thin the cheeks were, and 
how hollow and haggard the pleasant, deep blue, Irish 
eyes, heavy with unshed tears, and weary to exhaustion. 
She only said ; 

"It's Jamie, ma'am." 



four 



"Four months! You poor. or woman! Why didn't 
you come and tell us sooner ? ' 
She glanced at the sleeping y. 
"I couldn't, ma'am. I was i bad with the worry, 
and I couldn't iver get so far, ti low." 

It seemed cruel to search her , f further, but, with 
some hesitation. I said : 

"It wasn't his father, this time, i hope." 
When Jamie was scarcely five years-eld, his unnatural 
father, in a fit of anger against his wife, carried him off 
to spite her, and after keeping him all uight in no one 
knows what dens of low drunkenness, came home with- 
out him. If it was true that time, as he declared when 
he woke from his heavy sleep, that he had not done it 
on purpose, having once discovered this original and 
effective means of torturing the poor little creature in 
his power, he redeemed himself from any suspicion of a 
lack of purpose, bv repeating it again and again. .Three 
times in as manv years, the child was thus carried oil 
and dropped, like a forlorn little kitten, in the dark 
streets at night, not so far from home, fortunately, but 
that every time a friendly neighbor or the street watch- 
man brought him back, pityingly, the next morning to 
the distracted mother. 

But, whether from these infantile experiences of night 
revelries and sleeping under the stars on ash-heaps or 
area steps, the boy had acquired a love for street life, or 
was instigated to it by his father, or, more likely still, 
had inherited from him some perverse distortion of na- 
ture, as he grew older, he developed a fondness for 
wandering on his own account, and was fast becoming 
a little wild street Arab, restrained by small love for 
his long-suffering mother. He had been gone for a 
fortnight the laSt time, and when he came creeping 
back, dirty and ragged and half-starved, his mother, 
roused to unaccustomed energy, placed him in the safe 
keeping of the " Sisters " 'in a Honian Catholic reform- 
school. 

So it was with some uncertainty that, surprised at Ins 
escape, I asked whether his father had helped him off. 

"'Deed no. ma'am. The ould man has been pretty 
dacent to to me lately. An' I thought Jamie would get 
along all right at the Sisthers. I felt real safe about 
him. Thev were teaching him a ttade. don't you see- 
hoop-skirt making— all the b'ya worked at it. He didn't, 
like it very much; but it wasn't hard work, and tie had 
enough to" eat. an' they taught him his book, an' I wint 
to see him myself ivery week, visiting day, so he 
shouldn't get lonesome. Ochl whin I wint up 
. — „.„ *;.„„ iMot Uaa — nn' thev tould 



him— it was some time bust May— an' they tould me he 
had run away, you could have knocked me down wid 
a shtraw just, 1 was that weak." 

" What did he run away for ? How did he get away?" 
"He got tired o' stayin' an' workin', an' he shpoke up 
right saucv to one of the Sisthers, an' threatened to run 
off, an' she gave him a whippin' for it. I don't suppose 
he "ot more'than he deserved, but ho never would take 
whippin' well. The ould man has beat him often, but 
I'd niver raised a hnn' to him, an' he wouldn't shtand it 
from a woman. So thin he wouldn't stay anyway, an' 
he got olf that same night— got over the big high gar- 
den wall; however he did it 1 don't know, but he could 
do anythin' in climbin'." 

" And you've never seen him since ? " 
"Oh yes, ma'am. He came shtealing home that very 
night to' me -watched his chance whia he saw his father 
go out. ' Och, Jamie! 1 says I, after I'd kissed him an' 
cried over him, — 'however could you ? ' ' Don't say a 
word, mother,' savs he; 'if you wont send me back, an' 
father'U promise "not to beat me, I'll niver run away 
again- but I'll niver go back there alive.' says he- an 
he just a little feller of ten years old, but he shpoke up 

"\if eii*I gave hiin his supper, an' told him to go into 
neighbors', till I'd Bhpeak to his father; an' so I did, 
good natured, 



the 

an' the ould 
he'd niver lay 
An' Jamie wi 
you'd ashk. 



irht all 



promised fair 
more he didn't, 
just as good wid me, an' kind as iver 
expict, an' shtayed around home, an' 
helped me "wid the childer, an' n 
always came back just as good, 
trouiilea was over, ivery wan!" 

"Wasn't I tellin' you how good he was till me, 
ma'am ? An' so he was— just like a little lamb. I took 
all the comfort in life wid him, and the ould man, him 
so clever, an' the childer well— ah! thim was the happy 
days!. An' so it wint on till one mornin'— I think it was 
just about six weeks since I'd had him home, a Monday 
momin' — I got the breakfast out of the way, an' the 
ould man off to his work, an' I got my tubs out an 
thought I'd have my washin' done up in a hurry. An 
I hadn't a bit of soap in the house, an' Jamie was tnkin 
care of Mary Ellen and Johnny, mpkin' pictures for 
them, just as nice; an' I said, 'Jamie, I'll look afther 
the childer, till you run to the grocery nn' fetch me a 
bar of soap,' says I. Yes, mother,' says he— just as 
cheerful— an' he got his cap, an' I gave him the six pin- 
nies niver niishtrushlin' nothin'. Jamie niver did lift a 
cint'off me; he was no thief; there wasn't a thievin' 
hair on him. 'Now run quick, Jamie dear.' Bays I. 
'Yes, mother; I'll be back right off ;' so he shouted to 
me from the shtreet, an' turned about an' smiled at me, 



so he did, an' swung his little cap, an' darted off like a 
flash ; an' Johnnie a callin' afther him. an' me a shtand- 
in' there in the doorway, smilin' an' thinkin' what a 
comfort he was, afther all. 

"An' that— was— the last — minute — I've iver— set 
eyes onto him— from that blessed day to this." 

She was not crying, poor, heart-broken mother, but I 
was, and I hope you f 



'It 



two months 



before I was able to 



raise a hand about it meself . JF^'h he didn't ( 
I got frightened, I took JoKnni/an' Mary Ellen into 
the neighbors, an' wint round to the grocery — it wasn't 
five minntes' walk -an' they told me they'd given him 
the soap, but hadn't noticed whin he wint out— no more 
they wouldn't, you know, ma'am, av course. An' I 
looked about a bit for him, an' thin 1 thought maybe 
he'd be home before me, an' 1 wint back, but he wasn't 
there. An' 1 wint out again, but I couldn't get no word 
of him. An' whin the ould man came home for his din- 
ner, there wasn't any for him, an' I didn't care. 1 
charged him with takin' Jamie off. but ho shwore he 
didn't. An' thin I wint out of me head like, an' didn't 
know much how thiugs wint till afther baby came, poor 
little thing, an' afther that I wasn't able just to raise me 
head, not for two months, as I told you. The ould man 
seemed sorry, an' kept prettv sober, an' got his daughter 
to conic an' get the meals. He did what he could about 
it, I believe. He wint up for me to the Sisthers, but they 
hadn't seen him there. An' so it*wint on, in hopin' he'd 
come back, day afther day. He'd niver been gone so 
long before. When I got able to walk, the neighbors 
were good an' had an eye to i the childer, now an' thin, 
an' I wint out a little ivery day. lookin", till I gotshtrong 
enough to go further an' carry the baby. Thin I just 
took her in mj arms, an' came across to the city, an' 
walked an' walked till I knew I mustn't walk a shtep 
further if I iver wanted to get back. Many's the mile 
poor baby an' I has walked, lookin' an' lookin', but 
we've niver got as far as this before." • 

Ah— looking and looking— many a mile. How my 
heart followed the image that fancy called up, of the 
- - poor little woman and the baby born to sorrow, walking 
wearily, how wearily, through the long noisy streets of- 
rerpowering in its vastuess, so lonely 
mother who seeks among its great, 
u one little lost child! 
nd comfortable that night by the bit 
of open grate fire that Hugh, I am glad to say", always 
will indulge in, I told him the 
and, in fewer still, his practical, 
responded promptly, as I knew 



the great cil 
in its fullne 
hopeless thi 
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scription of the case to the Children's Hospital, and 
House of Kefuge, and to all the private asylums where 
such little waifs would uaturallv drift. If the poor soul 
wants to go herself to look, I'll give her letters and get 
passes for her. He's most likely Bale in one of them, 
poor little scamp." 

O Hugh, do you really think so '!" 

"Yes indeed, dear; there's little that escapes those 
nets." 

Hugh went himself, the first thing next morning, to 
the nearest police station to give a minute description of 
little Jamie and his disappearance, and instantly, from 
station to station round the great city, the message flash- 
ed, till the whole beneficent strength of the law's keen 
vision was focussed upon this one little vagrant. The 
police officers shook iheir heads, however, over the 
length of time that had elapsed, and said, 

"More chance at the Refuges." 

Just as soon as the necessary passes could be obtained, 
we sent for Mrs. McGuire, and, with heart throbbing 
wild with feverish hope, she started upon the new trail 
among asylums and lodging-houses and hospitals. When 
it was possible, we went with her to make her reception 
surer and her search easier. Ah, the thousands of home- 
less little ones in a great city ; the hundreds of childish 
faces that passed before us, of all colors and national- 
ities! But among all the hundreds, no Jamie. 

"She'll be down sick, to-morrow," I said to Hugh, 
as the cab rolled off in which he had sent her home 
from the last Refuge on our list. 

"Yes; poor soul," he assented. "I've a call over 
there to-morrow afternoon,"— he still kept a few pa- 
tients in our old home— "and I'll try to run in and see 

' We certainly did not expect to see her in the city, 
and were surprised enough when, as we were sitting at 
lunch, the familiar message was brought 
"The little Irish woman is waiting i 



office for 

r while Hugh finished his lunch, 
nity, as I met her hungry, rest- 
the burning spots under them, 
told her that no word had come 
but she hardly seemed to hear 



the Doctor." 

I ran in first to see h 
I almost doubted her l 
less eyes, and noticed 
As gently as possible, ] 
to us yet from the poll 
what I said. 

"Didn't you tell me, ma'am, that thcre'd be some way 
found yet to get him ? An' it's this it is, maybe." 
She held out with trembling hand, a dingy, ragged 



bit of newspaper. 

" Well, what is this ?" I sa 
gingerly, and reading 



1, turning it over and 
nly various advertise- 
ments-Houses' to7ct-Board°wanted-Use Dr. Killdear's 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN SUPPLEMENT. 



"Seventh Daughter of a Seventh Daughter. Grand- 
child of an Arabian astrologer. Madame Latour, the 
well-known clairvoyant, from Pans, discover, what 
is lost, reads the past and the future, reveals the 
destiny tells name and BhowB likeness of future husband 
or wife. Fortunes told told by card reading, pal- 
mistrv. or consultation with spirits, and clairvoyance. 



on each one of us, though, somehow, when it was my 

turn, I felt transfixed. 

" Do you come to consult me, ladies ? / 
Her accent did not suggest the Arabian astrologer, 

nor the Parisian extraction, and my courage rose, while 

I briefly explained that it was only I who wished the con- 

" a „ l .° n :'.> :„ tmnhi. » rotfirted the Madam. 



and triumphant as I meant it to be. I was ready tn give 
up all my theories of treatment, and very much afraid I 
had killed my patient with an overdose of stimulants. 

" Well, cheer up, dear; we did the very best we knew," 
he said, kindly taking a share of the responsibility. " I'U- "> - 
tell you how we can uae up some time at least. The set. 
tlements along the Pacific Road are not Innumerable. We 
can find out every one, and Bend a note to the Postmaster 



WORKMAN SUPPLEMENT. 



"Seventh Daughter of a Seventh Daughter. Grand- 
child of an Arabian astrologer. Madame Latour, the 
well-known clairvoyant, from Pans, discovers what 
is lo«t, reads the past and the future, reveals the 
destiny, tells name and shows likeness of future husband 
or wife. Fortunes told told by card reading, pal- 
mistry, or consultation with Bnjrita, and clairvoyance. 

Madame Latour is consulted by the first ladies and 
gentlemen of the city, and never|fails to give satisfac- 
tion. Gives equal attention to rich and poor. Ladies 
hours, 8 to 4 ; Gentlemen, 5 to 8. Evening seances twice 
a week, with materialization of spirit forms and faces. 

I felt those hungry eyes on my face as I read, and tried 
to make it impassive. . „ „ 

"Yea, that's it just, ma'am. It was Mrs. McUraw 
gave it till me when I got home last night. Wasn't she 
waitin' for me, with the childer all abed, and a hot cup 
o' tay for mo, and when she was afther makin' me drink 
it sure she says, ' There's thim as knows where Jamie 
is!' she says, ' an' can bring him back till ye,' says she, 
an' she gives me this bit as she'd found in the paper 
that very day, that come round the tay she'd bought for 
me bless her. An' -I was that worn out I went to 
shlape like a babv, with it clutched right in me hand, 
an' I had a drame' about Jamie how he'd come home till 
'me— an' O ma'am, if you an' the Docther will lend me 
the money to go the Madam, I'll work me fingers off, 
but I'll pay back ivery cent till ye." 
• Lend her the money ! I knew well enough she meant 
what she said, and would do it; but to lend her only 
new disappointment and misery— . 

I heard Hugh's step,—" Wait a minute," I said, and 
ran to stop him in the inner office, drawing the door 
shut after me. 

" O Hugh, only look at that. The poor woman really 
wants to try it." 

He read the Madam's alluring announcement. What 
reply would you expect a "regular" physician to 
make? Of course— that's just it. He said, 
"Nonsense !" and that with some vigor. 
I put my hand on his arm. 

"Yes, Hugh, but somehow I can't quite go back and 
tell that poor heart-broken thing so." 

" Would you rather raise false hopes, dear, that would 
only prolong her agony ?" - 

"The hopes are raised already, Hugh. Besides, —I 
went on, arguing as much with myself as with him, " I 
do believe she would die. without some sort of hope ; 
and you know, you give stimulants sometimes to 
keep a patient up on false strength till he has a 
chance to rally. Perhaps this would occupy her mind 
for a-while, and tide her ovcr^he worst, and meantime 
something ntight turn up, or she might at least get oyer 
the dreadful fatigue of these expeditions and gain a lit- 
tle bit c " 



le OH oi sirengiu. ».,»«. 

" Well," said Hugh, smiling at my medical theories, 
" there's something in that view of the case. And do 
you propose to take her to this shrine of the prophets f" 
" Why, yes, Hugh, if you don't mind. That is, un- 
less you have some wiser plan to offer," I said a little 
artfully, for I was quite sure he hadn't. 

"No, there's nothing left that I can see but to wait 
for some clue from the police, and I've no idea now that 
it will ever come. These little nobodies are as hard to 
identify as a stray cat. You may try your treatment, if 
you like, but let me make sure it's the the best place for 
you to go to. One may have a choice of oracles, I sup- 

P °^Oh, Madame Latour; I am pretty sure it's the best 
there is, Hugh. She's all the fashion. Miss Roye 
and Mr. Saunders were discussing her last evening at 
dinner. Miss Roye has been to one of her seances, 
and says that though she doesn't believe in such things 
herself, Madame Latour certainly docs do most wonder- 
ful things that cannot be explained." 

"Sensible woman— I mean not to believe altogether in 
such things. You had better take her with yon. I 
don't like to have you go there alone, with Mrs. Mc- 
Guire. She might go into hysterics, and you would need 
help. Well, good-bye dear." 

"Good.bye. Hugh. I shall have some sort of a story to 
tell you to-night." 

I went back with the comfort of consent to her peti- 
tion, to poor Mrs. McGuire, feeling, in spite of my 
plausible arguments, verv doubtful whether I was more 
kind than cruel, and yet that she could not have borne a re- 
fusal. . . 

Miss Roye was delighted with my invitation to ac- 
company us to the medium's: poor Mrs. McGuire was 
beyond minding the presence of a stranger, and at two 
o'clock we mounted the steps of a brick house. My light 
touch of the bell was answered instantly, and the door 
was thrown open by a respectable looking colored wai- 
ter. Yes, the Madain was at home, to ladies, and we 
were ushered into a reception room to wait till aha was 
at liberty. 

A French nurse with a daintily dressed little girl, was 
preparing to leave, with a pair of flushed cheeks that a 
walk in the Park might cool, but I wondered how the 
" little pitcher" could be prevented from pouring out a 
story of the visit to Mamma when they got home. In 
twenty minntea more, which seemed twice as long, two 
women draped in the deepest mourning, passed slowly 
by the door and went out, the elder supporting the 
younger who was weeping violently under her long crape 
-dL ' , 

\^e .were then at once summoned into an inner parloi 



ice summoned into an inner parior, 
larger and darker, empty of any human pnsence, and 
not suggestive of spiritual occupancy. It had only the 
ordinary scanty furniture of any unfashionable city rant- 

'^A door opposite the mirror opened quietly, and the 
seventh grand daughter of the Arabian astrologer stood 
before us. A tall, stout womun with masses of black 
hair puffed and piled high npon her head, in the 
style then prevailing on fashion plates, a ace that would 
have been simply coarsely expressionless, but for a pa r of 
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on each one of us, though, aomehow, when it was my 
turn, I felt transfixed. 

" Do you come to consult me, ladies ?" 

Her accent did not suggeat the Arabian astrologer, 
nor the Parisian extraction, and my courage rose, while 
I briefly explained that it was only I who wished the con- 
sultation. 

" But it's you that are in trouble," retorted the Madam, 
turning suddenly upon Mrs. McGuire, who, startled com- 
pletely off her guard, clasped her hands convulsively and 
sobbed out: 

" An' sure that'B thrue for ye, ma'am. An' if ye II 
help me out, it's the Lord. himself will bliss ye." 

"You have met with a loss," said the Madam, calm- 
ly, seating herself at the table. " You have come to 
the right place for help Now"— addressing me- " will 
you consult by the c Is, or the spirits, or clairvoy- 
ance ?'■' 

I hesitated. 

" An' which wan 
Mrs. McGuire, appc 

"All are equally 
as they go. Of- 

" Spirit*," mr 1 Miss Royc's lips behind her hand. 

"The only' in consulting the spirits," said the 

Madam, as P an audible suggestion, " is that 

you can't always- bo sure they are not lying spirits. In 
clairvoyance, I tell only what I see myself, so I know it 
is reliable." 

So the question was settled. 

"Please draw up to the table," said Madam Latour. 
handing me a long strip of thin brown wrapping paper, 
"and write upon this, the name of the lost.' You will 
observe that I shall not look at it, but you can make the 
test as perfect as vou please by covering your writing, 
and when it is written, double the paper over and over 
till it is a mere strip." 

I took the paper with a feeling that it was all a child a 
game, and I had to consider what the consequences were 
and what the world would say. The Madam turned her 
keen eyes religiously away, and,, screening one hand 
with the other, in small faint characters, I wrote the 
name, Jamie McGuire, at the top of my paper, folding 
it over and over, as she had said, giving the strip thus 
formed an extra fold across. It was no sooner done 
than the Madam extended her hand, without a word, 
and without turning her eyes which seemed to be closed, 
her head resting upon her other hand, her elbow sup- 
ported by the back of her chair. I dropped the folded 
slip into her open palm, her fingers closed upon it. and 
-still without her head's turning— went through a series 
of manipulations wilh no effect that I could see, liurto 
crush and twist the slip more and more hopelessly for 
any examination, at last giving it a careless toss over her 
head into the fireplace, where it lay with the other wisps 
and explained their presence. 

Her arm, returning, sank listlessly on the table, her . 
head drooped lower; she seemed to have dropped asleep 
with the facility of the fat boy in. Pickwick. In a few 
minutes, however, her breast began to heave and pant 
as if she were atruggling under some mysterious influ- 
ence. "Is it not awe inspiring?" murmured Miss 
Roye. 

The convulsive gasps ceased, and in dreamy, slow ut- 
terance, with eyeB still closed, our oracle began to speak. 

"Where — am — I i Snow— snow— snow-stretching 
everywhere as far as I can see ; and long black lines run- 
ning straight through it. They are railroad tracks. No 
hills all Sat like fields or like the sea. Far off I see 
something moving— like a lot of animala running. Now 
I see a few houses in a line along the track. A little 
further off, I see a large log house. A man is working 
outside The sides of the house are growing like glass 
to me I can see right through into the room. It is 
a pleasant looking room— like a kitchen— warm and 
bright An open fireplace, and a coal fire. A woman 
is clearing off the table. A baby is in a cradle. In 
front of the fire a little boy is sitting, mending a sled. 
Ho is a small boy with dark brown hair and red cheeks. 
Now the woman is speaking. • What is she saying ? Be 
still now, and let me listen. She says: 

" ' You'll go to school to-day, Jamie Mciiuire. 
A faint scream from the over-taxed little mother sturt- 
ed Miss Rose and myself to our feel. What other sen- 
teuces the clairvoyant may have spoken, if any, we did 
not heed or hear, as we caught the poor fainting woman 
and laid her on a sofa. She did not lie there long. How 
Madam Latour came out of her trance we did not notice ; 
but she rose from her chair, exclaiming^ 

" Where am 1 1 Oh— what have I been saying i What 
is the matter ?" 

The fainting mother heard her, and, rousing, in a 
frenzy of excitement, was down at her feet on her knees. 

"An' couldn't ye," she pleaded, "find out the name 
of that far place, an' let mc go there for him -or maybe 
you could get thim cratures to send him back till mc ? 

"Well, I've almost given up such efforts. It is a great 
exertion, a great strain upon my uervous system," sighed 
the Madam. " Now I see that you are a poor woman, 
she added, benevolently, "and you had better save your 
money for yourself, as long as Jamie is so wen off. For 
it would take a great deal to bring him back. 

" How much, then ? " broke in the mother. M ' a 
"Put it as low as I could, for 
gerous exertion for me. Put it 
cause I know you're poor, 
less than twenty dollars." 

"I could work an' get it, yes, I coi 
be so good as to wait for it, or let me 
time. . I'd pay you ivery oint, that I 
vou too, ma'am." 

My impatience rose over its bounds, the more because 
I was angry with myself for having brought myself und 
the poor little woman into such a position. • Come 
Mrs McGuire," I said, "you had better go home and 
think this over. Madam Latour will trust you if you 
decide to co.ao to her." » . 

for Hugli that evening, after Mrs. McGuire 
r dinner and gone home, was not as bright 
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and triumphaat as I meant it to be. I was ready to give 
up all my theories of treatment, aud very much afraid I 
had killed my patient with an overdose of stimulants. 

" Well, cheer up, dear; we did the very best we knew," 
he said, kindly taking a share of the responsibility. " I'll 
tell you how we can use up some time at least. . The set- 
tlements along the Pacific Road are not innumerable. We 
can find out every one, and send a note to the postmaster 
or station-keeper and inquire if any such family with such 
a child lives there." j 

For all Hugh's generosity and ingenious devices, I lay 
awake most of the night, thinking over the difficulties of 
the case, pitying a, ; . weary mother, indiguant with the 
woman who, 1 believed, was deceiving her, and feeling 
with shame a sense of having assisted the fraud. I went . 
to breakfast next morning with a nervouB headache which Vf 
received a sudden impetus when the office bell rang, and 
the old message was brought in: 

"The little Irish woman to see you, ma'am, and the 
Doctor." 

" We'll go together," said Hugh, and so we did. 
Was she really insane this timet 1 thought so when we 
opened the office door. She looked ready to spring at us. 
Her eyes were almost black with excitement. Her cheeks 
burned. She was quivering all over, laughing hysteric- , 
ally between sobs, and then the tears streamed forth as I 
had never seen them in htr darkest days, as she clapped 
hur hands and exclaimed: 

"O Doctor dear— O" tua'atn ! Blessed be God! He's, 
found ! Jamie's found ! " 

" Thank God ! " we both exclaimed. 
"But where— how — out West?" I stammered, hardly 
knowing what to think. The mere suggestion calmed her. , 
" Ah. ma'am, sure the Lord was better to me than that 
ire — though it's too happy I am, to be 
now. Wasn't I goin' home laBt night 
ry cint I had in the world, and believe 
. ..d of her foolishness, an' didn't 1 find, right there 
in me own house, a bit of a letter waitin' for me, just like 
an angel had brought the same, an' it right from that 
blessed man Mr. Christian himself — him as kapes the 
Shepherd's Fold, ye know, sir— sure it's Christian he is by 
name, and Christian by nature. Mary Ellen an' me made 
it out together, an' it sayin', how four weeks ago, only 
juBt a bit afther we'd wint there, you know, ma'am, a poor 
little b'y was brought in by a news-girl who had found him 
sick in the streets, an' he come right down with the faver, 
an' couldn't say a word. An' when he got better, he gave 
hia name as Johnnie Mellin, don't you see, an' said he 
hadn't auy home, an' they kep' him in the school, an' took 
care of him. But hia tacher found him cryin' ivery day, 
do you see, ma'am; cryin' an' cryin'; an' wouldn't play 
with the other b'ys; an' he wouldn't tell wan of them what 
the matter was, till, at last, they were so kind he lost fear 
of. them, an' owned up his name wasn't Johnnie Mellin, 
but Jamie McGuire, an' he had a mother just over the 
river, only he was afraid to go home because they thought 
he'd run away. An' so Mr. Christian said I'd best come 
over an' see him first, instead of his sendin' him home." 
" Thought he'd run away ? But hadn't he?" 
" That's juBt what I dou't understand yet, ma'am; for, 
don't you see when vou'd been so good helpin' me an' up- 
holdin' me, sure I couldn't do onythiog till I'd come an' 
towld ye." 1 

And so, within an hour, we had the pleasure which any 
one might think a rich one, of seeing that mother heart 
clasp to Us closest embrace, the little brown head so long 
t poor little waif takeu up into the warmth and 
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■ And' oh, I'm so sorry, mother." he sobbed, "and 
I never meant to leave you. Bnt after I'd got the soap, 
and went out of the store, there was Pat O'Brien, and Tim 
Rooney, and Johnnie Sullivan, and we got playin' and cut- 
tin' op, and 1 left dowu the soap somewhere, and it went 
just clean out of mv head. And we went down to the 
docks to play, and jumped on a canal boat a iyln* there, 
and before ever we knew, there she was out iu the middle 
of the stream, and an old tug takin' her down to the locks. 
Oh, wasn't we scared, though ! And the captain he swore 
at us; but when we got to the locks, he let the boys off. 
But it was an awful ways from home, and I was afraid to 
go back so late, and without the soap or the money. So 1 
begged the captain to let me stay on board and work, and 
I told him that mv father and mother was dead, and there 
wasn't nobody to say I shouldn't — I didn't know how awful 
mean that was till Mr. Christian told me— and so, at last, 
he Baid I might, and so I went all the way down into 
Pennsylvany with the boat, down among the coal mines. 
Sometimes the hoys let me ride the horses. That was 
bully. Only, sometimes, they knocked me about too. 
When we got down there. I went ashore, and hired out to 
a farmer to do the chores; pick beanB, and help make hay 
a little. 1 liked it pretty well, and he was good to me. 
But in the fall, the same boat started up on its last trip, 
so I thought I'd had about enough of farming, and the 
captain said he'd take me back. But when we got up 
here, 1 got the old scare back again, and dursn't goliome. 
So 1 tried to make a living off the streets, but I had bad 
luck and took Bick, and thought I was going to peg out; 
but a girl they call Shouting Sallie found me and brought 
me here. And you know how they got it out of me who I 
was— I'm awful glad they did— and I'll never run away 
again— which I didn't that time neither— if you'll make 
father not beat me. And I'll work, and pay you back that 
six cents for the soap I didn't fetch you. Mr. Christian 
says it's the square thing to do, and I expect it is. And I 
told the fellers here I was an orphan— but I'm awful glad 
I aint. That's all." | i . 

It is a true story I have been telling you. So Jamie was 
found, and we might Bay with him, that'B all. But will 
you not think for a minute who found Jamie? 

It was not the seventh daughter of the seventh daughter, 
the grandchild of the Arabian astrologer, the most popular 
medium of the day, with all her gifts, natural and acquir- 
ed, aud eyes that saw what was not to be aeen, the oracle 
at whoae shrine hundreds waited with awe and left their 
gold and silver behind, the false, deceiving creature," 
chuckling over human credulity and her ill-gotten gains. 

Not she; but the ministers of true and noble and rational 
charity which— not for gold or gain— seeks by systematic, 
common -sense effort, to make up for aomo of the world s 
sin and folly, half of whose battle would be gained if the 
Bupt-rstitiooB apun by ignorance could be swept )ike dusty 
cobweb, from the houses of rich and poor. 
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OH THE THRESHOLD. 

BY n. W. L, 

Standing-- wailing— on the threshold- 
Half in hope, and half in fear— 

For the Temple gates to open 

Of the strange, the glad New Year. 

Dim the(pathway lies behind us 
O'er thc\rugged ways of life; 

Weary are our feet with travel. 
Weary are our hearts with strife, 

hands with warding 
ng storms of Fate, 
take fresh courage 
Year's Temple gate. 



Weary are c 
Off the p< 

But at last i 
At the N 



On the blast comes voice of scorning — 
•'Childish hopes, from childish fears! 

"What has been is that which 9hall be, 
" This shall prove as other years." 

But the child hoart brave within us, 
Hcedctli not the warning dull; 

Fair the New Year's Temple rises 
O'er its Gateway Beautiful. 

Gifts are scattered at its portal; 

From its courts, our souls to cheer, 
Music streams and warm light flashes— 
, O Glad New Year 1 



EDUCATION AND CIVILIZATION. 
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Let i 



0OBEESPONDEN0E. 

London, Not. 30, 1878. 

general Armstrong, 

Hampton Institute Va. — • 
Jfy Esteemed Friend. •— I arrived in 
England for the first time nbout two weeks 
ago, when my attention was c died to a sym- 
pathizing notice kindly inserted in the 
" Southern Workman" relating to my health, 
which when I left the United States in July 
last was far from satisfactory, but I am liap- 
py and thankful to be able to say, that a few 
months " off guard" has so much restored me. 
and I feel so well, that I am about to under- 
take the serious and exposing work of lectur- 
ing in this country telling of " Liberia as I 
saw It,"— and of Africa. My first effort will 
be in the Hall of the Young Men's Christian 
.Association, and second in the " Friend's In- 
stitute," both of this city. I propose to be 
duty here for the next four months, and if 



encouraged, will go from city to city, th: 
out England, and reach Scotland— Libera and 
Africa require this at my hands— may I ask 
for your earnest prayers on behalf of my self- 
imposed service. 

I find here the I.iberian Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Edward W. Blydcn LL. D., well- 
known to you, a pure Negro not too much 
cast down on account of thrjiresent condition 
of his race, the regeneration of which has his 
every heart throb. Fortunately for Liberia 
he is not a colored, but a black man, full of 
faith and works, and looking to Africa— not 
away from it. Had he been at the Court of 
St. James years and years ago— Liberia to-day 
would not be so far behind in the race of na- 
tions. He has had his audience with the Queen 
of England and was kindly received by her, 
he is received into the best society here, and 
was lately elected an honorary member of the 
Athcnrcum, one of the most exclusive clubs in 
all England. He is invited to the meetings 
of the learned societies here, and his ever ap- 
propriate remarks before them, find their 
way into the press. What will the wheel 
of time not do for Individuals and nations ! 
At the Foreign Office there this interesting 
■d,— that the only two inde- 
nding their dispatches in the 
e were those from America 
ask no pardon when' I say 
it America is the son of England — what is 
the American settlement of Liberia but her 
grandson. The time is fast approaching 
when the entire Anglo-Saxon race will, be 
proud of the Negro Republic, "Christian 
Liberia the open door to heathen Africa.' 
Be patient, .my good General, and you will 
see that your ploughing and seed sowing at j 
Hampton have not been in vain. 

- the subject of the heavy work 1 



ily Dear Sir: , 

I avail myself of the earliest op- 
portunity to congratulate you on an occur- 
3 nee which took place in this community not 
long since, which I was told was brought 
about through your orders— I refer to the de- 
struction by your agent of twelve hundred 
bottles of Gin,— That article of trade which is 
unfortunately so common in the business pros- 
ecuted by Europeans on the Coast, was intro- 
duced into your business here, I learn, with- 
out vour knowledge, and agninBt your positive 
orders. Snch an act of wholesale destruction 
of the poison done in West Africa by a Chris- 
tian white man deserves to be forever re- 
membered, and the intelligence of it, oughtto 
be spread far and witk. " Publish it in Gath, 
and tell it in the streils of Askelon." It is a 
standing and serious reproach against Chris- 
tians among Mohamednns in the interior of 
West Africa, among whom I have travelled, 
that they introduce with their religion, that 
which destroys both soul and body, — that they 
bring the Bible with their left hand, and Rum 
with their right. 1 have had in my travels 
in the interior, to meet this charge again anil 
again. In my article on " Christian Mission* 
in Africa" in Frascrs Magazine, Oct., 18711, 
I said, and I repeat it here,— for I am very 
much impiesscd with the feeling. "It is a very 
"fortunnte circumstance for Africa that the 
" Hohl" medans of the interior present so for- 
" midablc and impenetrable a barrier to the 
" desolating flood which, but for them would 
I " sweep across the continent. The nbstcm- 
I " iousness of Islam is une of its good qualities 
i "which I should like Africans to retain, what- 
••cver may be the future fortunes of that faith 
" on this continent." 
1 It is sad to reflect that Christianity, with its 
professors often weakened by indulgence in 
in the poison must be helpless to contend in 
this counlry against a faith which besides 
some elements of spiritual truth, has in its 
practical teachings that great physical truth 
for Africa and the Negro, — we..' "that fer- 
mented liquor is a snare and a curse from the 
devil," anil the recognition and observance of 
which bv the robust' followers of that faith is 
preserving for the Negro race, these men of 
uiiignilic.-nt physique and intellectual strength 
who are the active propagators of Islam in the 
interior . 

Your testimony in favor of temperance by 
the public destruction of thn 



my possession, as you know, for several years, 
on the St. Paul's River in Liberia, twenty 
miles from the sea, 800 acres of the most fer- 
tile land, and it has been my desire, from the 
outset of my acquisition of that land, to make 
it a very nursery of industrial as well aa liter- 
ary education, not only for the Libcrinn youth, 
but for the sons of Native African Chiefs, who 
will in due course inherit their father's official 
position; so that when these educated Bons 
assume authority over their tribes they can 
and will, with one sweep pf the pen. abolish 
every heathen custom, cast -aside their idols, 
and worship only at the footstool of our com- 
mon Father. These proposed school-houses 
should also receive and teach the native girls 
from the bush. The children of Liberia's fu- 
ture citizens, the thousands of freedmen of 
America now looking to your Republic as 
their natural and happy home, will also be 
welcomed to them. These school-houses can 
be multiplied from one to one hundred, and I 
have matured such a plan, based upon work, 
system and prayer, us must secure a success, 
ful operation. 

The General Superintendent of the schools 
should not only be a man of letters, but a 
Christian gentleman— a Negro bent on the elc- 
bring the sum 
nd delight ir 



ation of his race; one who c 
of chiefs to the school-hoi 
training them as the futu 
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being trained i 
have no noblci , 

those remote regions of their Fatherland with, 
the Primer and Bible, the Hoe and the Plow. 
This is a work of magnificent purpose — a 
work of the highest promise. 

Three hundred years of European commerce 
with West Africa has left the people worse 
than it found them. Agriculture and schools 
are to be the great means of building up the 
tribes and starting them on the road to a. 
Christian and successful civilization. 
Believe me yours faithfully, 

Edward W. Blyden. 
To Edward S. Morris, Esq., 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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The Charleston News and Courier 
generalizes as follows about Liberia : 

In a land so fertile and productive as Liberia 
the accumulation of properly should have been 
rapid, but the assessed value of the real and 
personal property in the Republic is only $3,- 
000,000. and this is said to be an over-valuation. 
It is not surprising that the "shobby-shorldyism" 
which forms the ruling political class in Liberia 
should oppose white immigration. Whites in 
Liberia make thousands wln-re the colored peo- 
ple make hundreds, anil if they were admitted 
on an equal footing with the Mucks, tbey would 
i-d the present settlers out, or make them 
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my plan, and mnke any sugg 
think may be useful to me. 

There are enough of the great and good in 
America and England who will be glad to tin 
give their mite to the African school-houses, 
and read with pleasure the annual Reports of , 
the workings of the same which I will send ! 1 
them. 

Yours truly, und for Africa's sake, 

at command, ' f 

Edward S. Morris. 1 
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t little candle throws Its beams, 
.us. good, deed toft naughty world." 
On purely natural grounds, desiring and la- 
boring for the incorruptible integrity of my 
race, I must thank you for doing that which 
must be done on a linger scale than I am afraid 
Christian merchants are vet disposed to do, 
before Christianity will make any progress in 
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success in your grout work, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 

Edward W. Blyden. 
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I received your kind 
nd appreciative letter dated Monrovia, April 



of correspondence between Dr. Blyden 
myself, which will be interesting to 
flock in every fold. 

For the first I visited Westminster Abbey 
this P. M., accompanied by Dr. Blyden. I 
went there for the sole purpose of standing 
at the grave of Livingstone, and to have my 
own train of thoughtB, to do this. I willingly 
passed the graves of Willbcrforce, the Poets' 
Corner, and others of the "mighty dead "- 
and as I turned away, remembering the dust 
of Livingstone was 'there ; I could not forget 
the interesting and appropriate fact, that bis 
heart was left in Africa— I saw nothing else 
than Livingstone's grave. I did not want to j sugar- 
break the Bpell of the influence of the mighty 



kind words, 
anticipate may in tin 
smallest measure flow from the act of destroy 
ing the Gin. I already have my reward ii 
having done the deed. 

I eee by the papers that you are now Libe- 
ria's Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
St. James. I muBt congratulate our strug- 
gling Republic on having secured the services 
of such a representative— and sincerely hope 
you will succeed iu all your efforts for the 
Republic. The friends of Liberia in this 
country cordially endorse the appointment. 
Yes ; my effort is not only to destroy Rum 
Africa, but to supersede the cultivation of 



you have an interesting tract of land 
St. Paul's River, twenty miles from the coast, 
and on the direct highway to the vast inte- 
rior, which may be made the starting point 
and nursery of education for a verv large 
area of country ; and you arc further favored 
for the work, I think, in being, as you have 
said in one of your letters to me, "a Commit- 
tee of one with power to act." 

Teachers I am sure will be forthcoming. 

thout a Providential purpose that 
schools are now thrown open in 
your country for the instruction of the Freed- 
men and their ehildren. I 
It is, I venture to say, under the impulse 
of an inspiration higher than mere human ; as I was told of hi 
benevolence, looking to an object of a wider . the woods, cutting 
.'rasp than mere human sagacity can compass, preparing timber 
that "hundreds of self-denying men m:l wrffijn the M -ilmlist^ tps: 
of your own nice in America should be devot- 
ing their time, talents, 



and telegraph, and when bo said, 
" in all thy ways iickiiowli-di,'.. Him and be shall 
direct thy path's," he must have ineuiil it. Gr, "T 
looking at it from an entirely outside stand- 
point. Iln-re is another proposition. Christian- 
ity, wherclt exists, must he progressive. For 
that we have the word of its greatest exemplars 
and teachers. The progressiveness of Christian- 
ity is certainly toward perfection, and the near- 
er a people approach perfection their creations 
must keep puce. This isn't a sermon, but a 
practical view of miitters.Jivhieh the. veriest in- 
fidel can agree with. Churches ore everywhere, 
and in almost every settlement in Liberia. The 
Methodists largely predominate, but .there are 
quite a number of Baptists, with a fair sprink- 
ling of Presbyterians and Episcopalians. Of 
the latter church the Hi. Rev. Dr. IVnick, a 
Virginia clergyman, is the bishop. His resi- 
dence is at Grand Cape .Mount, and 1 bad no 
opportunity of seeing him. but on nil sides he 
is most highly spoken of, both as a minister and 
a man. From all accounts, he is setting the 
Liberians a (rood example of the quaintly ex- 
pressed principle, 

•• Pray to God devoutly. 
And lianiuiernway stoutly," 



ith hi 



M'n 



Please romembcr n 
and know me to be c 



; kindly to Miss L , 

ever, your friend, 
Edw'd S. Morris. 



P 8 My address while in England will be 
"Friends Institute," 13 Bishopgate St 

without London, E. C. 



from which Rum is made— by the 

cedent Coflee.which is iudigenouB to Libe- 
ria, the best in the world. You know my 
elTorts for years past in that direction. But 
not only do I wish to save the bodies of the 
Negro race in Africa from the ravages of the 
murderers. I want to educate their minds. I 
want to see the Christian school-house scat- 
tered in Africa far and wide. I have had in 



and wealth 

to"a work which to some seems far from I 
promising— a work almost smothered iu its 
incipient stages by the unsynipathizing, but 
persevered in by those whose hearts were in ' 
it, until it lias obtained the mighty propor- 
tions of to-day, — the work, I mean, of estab- ' ffl 
lislling, supporting, and teaching the numer- I Dt 
ous Institutions of learning for the instruction j t ), 
of some of those who were formerly slaves — 
Institutions which now form so many inter- 
esting centres of light throughout the southern 
portions of your country. Those schools are 
at this moment preparing the workmen who 
are to engage in the work yon are now en- 
deavoring to inaugurate. And from what I 
know of the natives for hundreds of miles in- 
terior, I am satisfied it is quite practicable to 
extend a line of Christian schools and civiliz- 
ed farms from the malarious sea-board across 
the beautiful, populous and salubrious high- 
lands to the banks of the Niger, and beyond 
the Niger to the heart of Soudan. 

Liberians and their friends can aim at noth- 
ing more glorious than this, and they should 



f Lib. 



par 



aim at nothing less. The Negro youth now 



opal Church has its agents 
. here too, and is one of the props 
i drafts arc printed, and circulate 
currency. This society supports 
_ r'unnry and intermediate 

SCHOOLS, 

'ith the government schools there is a well 
led institution of learning in every settle- 
Besides the children of settlers, a num- 
! those of the natives attend. There isi 
a to this American society, no lack of edu" 

| a l facilities, although the government 

schools are said to be much injured by political 
wire-working obtruding on their management. 
It is very rare to meet a Liberian who cannot 
read and write, and most of them have progress- 
ed much further. Besides these, there is Libe- 
ria College, supported and controlled by the 
New York Colonization Society and another 
body; the Alexandria High School, supported 
by somebody else, and the Monrovia Seminary, 
under the auspices of the A. M. E, Chun 
sionary Society, and of which Rev 
Kcllogg is principal. "* 



h Mil 
Royall J. 
The Liberians manifest 
inertness regarding their schools that 
they do about everything else. Politics are al- 
lowed to mix in the public schools, and the ap- 
propriation for their support is spoken of as 
"merely nominal." 
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With this number the Southern 
Workman enters upon its eighth year. 

During the three summer months, it 
will appear in the old eight-page form. 

The regular monthly edition is a little 
over 1,600 copies, about half of which are 
sent to regular subscribers, North and 
South, and the remainder, without charge, 
to contributors to the Hampton Institute, 
to a considerable number of Southern 
public school oflicers, to some prominent 
men in the South, and to exchanges. The 
work and results of this school are thus 
kept before many thinking people, and we 
believe that the Workman is doing good 
in a quiet way. It has been most kindly 
referred to by papers in this staje. 

While it has claimed much for the 
Hampton Institute, we believe no one 
who has visited or studied the school has 
complained of over-statement in these col- 
umns or elsewhere. 

We hope to give, during the coming 
year, interesting facts relating both to the 
negro question and to that of the Indian 
race. From the reference to the Hamp- 
ton experiment in the President's mes- 
sage, the results of the training of sixty- 
seven Indians here maybe considered 'its 
having an important relation to our future 
dealings with that race. Those who take 
the Workman will be kept informed of 
the progress of the work here. 

The President says : 

" We owe it to them as tumoral duty to help 
them in attaining at least that degree of civili- 
zation which they may be able to reach. It is? 
not only our duty — it is also our Interest to do 
so. Indians wiio have become agriculturists 
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■ailike and dis- 
1 authenticated 
■ peaceable and 
it school, and I 
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Indiana themselves, and from u 
rel>ort8. that there is a steadily inc 
sire, even among Indians belonging 
atively wild tribes, to have their children edu 
cated. I invite attention to the reports of tin 
Secretary of the Interior and the i'oiuinissionei 
of Indian Affairs, touching the experiment n 
cently inaugurated, in taking fifty Indian child 
fen, boys and girls, from different tribes, to tin 
Hampton Normal Agricultural Institute, in Vir 



cm 



English education and training in agriculture 
and other useful work, to be returned to their 
tribes, after the completed course, as interpret- 
ers, instructors, and examples. It is reported 
that the officer charged with the selection of 
those children might have had thousands of 
young Indians sent with him had it been possi- 
ble to make provision for them. I agree with 
the Secretary of the Interior in saying that 
' the result of this interesting experiment, if 
favorable, may be destined to become an impor- 
tant factor in the advancement of civilization 
^* among the Indians.'" 
\ _ ' A _. 

While many are cxcitctl about the 
\. rights of the colored man, few — indeed 
,1 ^"^irho? — in nil our Northern country are 
Vo working for the rights and the welfare of 
, the colored woman. 

Newspapers fill their columns with ap- 
peals for the one, and say never a word in 
j behalf of those on whose condition the 
™ whole fabric of civilization is based. The 
nation can stand the loss of negro ascen- 
dancy in some of the states, although their 
votes may entitle them to it, and even of 
a few Republican Congressmen which may 



reasonably be claimed, but it cannot stand 
a state of society among its five millions 
of blacks in which woman's virtue may be 
tampered with without practical redress. 

The fact that the most intelligent and 
admirable colored girl is, among her own 
people, without the advantages of a pure 
social atmosphere, and beset, not only by 
bad men of her race, but by a class of 
whites who recognize no " immoral qual- 
ity " in the act of compassing her ruin, 
makes her position, with her face as fair 
and beautiful as that of any Anglo-Saxon 
girl, and her mind well endowed and cul- 
tivated, a tragic thing. That such an one 
may, without legal or social redress, re- 
ceive treatment worse than death is a 
possibility and sometimes a fact in our 
American life that is beyond expression 
shameful. We hope that, among all those 
in the North who have wealth to give or 
leave, there will be one or more who will 
richly endow some existing or some new 
institutions for the training of negro girls, 
that they may be, in mental and moral 
strength and in practical skill, better able 
to do their work in the world. This 
has not yet been done. 

Apropos of this we quote from a letter 
from a Southern lady who knows whereof 
she writes :. 

"The white and colored people are on very 
good terms: but alas for the virtue of the 
colored girl! My father, who has felt some 
interest in negroes all his life, says he is grow- 
ing almost hopeless of the race, because of 
the position of the colored woman whom no 
white man treats with respect, and who too 
often thinks it more honol to be a white man's 
mistress than a black man's wife. 1 think 
this evil is actually increasing in some dis- 
tricts, anrl it reacts on the white race by pre- 
venting the white men front marrying. A 
gentleman from Charlotte Co. told me 



the " evil days " will remain with us. only eighteen cents per bushel. The 
Here, in the Southern States, is need of | banks of the James River, though on a 
the boldest inquiry, and the unflinching ' direct line of transportation to every port . 
application of remedies. The people of i of the world, are deserted , though the 
the North have enough to do, in solving corn upon them brings forty cents per 
very serious political and social problems i bushel. Is the land accursed, or is there 
of their own. They will not, for some J some reason for these contrasts in pros- 
time to come, understand the complicated j perity ? The people of the South must 
state of our affairs. While we do give | come to some understanding in these mat- 
them credit for the desire to act justly, it j ters before the evil days will be over. If 
still must be said that their methods of i thinking men were the executive men, in 
investigation are hardly sound or just. ] this region, there would be hope indeed,'-' 
The "facts" upon which Northern people ' and we should see the flashes of daylight 



rely for judgment, are such as are fur 
nished by newspaper reporters. In mat- 
ters of business, it is safe to say that they 
would instantly reject this kind of evi- 
dence. 

The time is near at hand when the 
Northern people will take no furthef 
terest in local matters at the South 



over the distant sea. 



There is one way of fighting intemper- 
ance which is not, we believe, Afliciently 
understood in this country) aluiough it 
strikes, with the weapons ' of common- 
y/i le j sense, straight at the root of the ■ evil. 



people of the South must 
own salvation. But they are hardly in 
the right frame of mind to discuss eco- 
nomic or. social questions. There are here 
many able and just men, and if the ques- 



k out their For example, can we in America present 
anything like such testimony as that 
which is offered in late numbers of Eng- 
lish journals (and which has been, we are 
glad to say, the subject of a good deal of 



tions which vex" us were' left to them for : notice in this country) to the great suc- 
dctermin.ition, it would soon be well with | ce . s ? °[ the attempt in England to compete 



us all. Th 
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who must 
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it lawful fo 
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ill: lie hail 



bill 



support from the father of her child. The 
bill. was defeated by one vote, but manv peo- 
ple believed it had" passed, and it was' for a 
time a great check to immorality. Last 
year the subject was revived, and, as a result, 
"the Legislature repealed the whole clause in 
the pauper law, so that there is now no woman 
in Virginia who in degradation and shame can 
secure assistance from the partner of her guilt. 
I nave searched the Scriptures diligently, and 
can linii no warrant for the position of Amer- 
icana on this subject." 



eve: 

settle the problem. For men to criticize 
their own institutions, to attack peremp- 
torily their own habits and ideas, to ac- 
count for present misfortune by their own 
sccial and economic mistakes, is to reach 
a standard of culture rarely attained in 
the most advanced communities. The 
" evil days " will remain like heavy mists 
upon the South until il is recognized here 
that we, like other communities, are capa- 
ble of committing, and do commit very 
rrors. The mariner is always cor- 



with gin palaces and rum shops, through 
" coffee palaces " and " cocoa taverns ? " 
In the city of Liverpool alone, there have 
been established twenty-nine such places, 
under the "care of a society which has a 
subscribed capital of $100,000. . The ob- 
ject of this society is, of course, to benefit 
the working classes, by providing them 
with places where they can get good, 
wholesome refreshment and real nutri- 
ment at the same cost, and with the same 
attractive surroundings that tempt them 
into bar-rooms and corner groceries. But 
to the astonishment of the subscribers, it 



recting his reckoning, because he believes llas been foimd tllrlt tlje coirce 11,1(1 cocoa 



not only had a marked effect on the 
morals of the people among whom they 
were established, but that also they have 
paid as high as ten .per cent, on the capi- 
tal invested, a proof of success so satis- 
factory that the company propose at once 
to double their capital and still further 
extend their work. 

In any village or town where the people 
have money enough to pa}' for liquor, they 
have money enough to try this experiment 
uses, and the attempt can be 
r by an association, or by a 
le individual who has a little capital 



EVIL DAYS. 
Have we fallen on evil days '! The civ- 
ilized portion of mankind seem to have 
dropped into a bail way. Every man 
counts his owu state as one of peculiar 
misery, and we hear some talk of the sim- 
ple delights of barbaric life. The gearing 
has parted, the steam is low in the boiler, 
the cars are off the track, the floods are 
having wild sport, the timbers of the so- 
cial fabric are swaying about, and the 
mourners go about the streets. Riches 
breed strong and rapid wings, and' fly 
away in vast flocks, like migrating pig- 
' eons Values of property have sunk out 
of Bight. Factories stand idle, as if the 
workmen were stricken with plague. Ships 
rot at the docks. National banks impair 
, their capital. All this in America. In 
England, trade has withered up as if 
swept by a dry monsoon, and the channels 
of commerce are becoming shallow with 
sand-bars. Germany has gotten into 
bankruptcy. Russia is insolvent. Austria 
is accustomed to the " poor debtor's 
oath " ; and France is now anxious about 
the future of trade. The condition of In- 
1 dia presents a vast, intricate and compli- 
1 cated problem, apparently beyond the 
I control of any human wisdom. A few 
' years since, there was great commercial 
prosperity. To-day there is distress 
wherever man is above the savage state. 
There is a cause for this, and it is time the 
blunders were recognized, and the reme- 
dies applied. The laws that govern hu- 
man life, social, moral and political, have 
been outrageously violated, and we hardly 
knew or believed it. Each community 
must make the diagnosis of its own par- 
ticular disease, and find out and apply its 
' own proper remedy. Each has its special 
law of life and growth, and to the study 
of that law the most serious considera- 
tion must now be given everywhere, or 



liable to error- The inventor perfects 
his machine by a vigilant watch upon its 
weak points. The wisest statesman knows 
the infirmity of human judgment. 

The true reconstruction of the South is 
in the reorganization of its social and eco- 
nomic ideas. Many of the best men here 
are afraid to speak boldly, and are utter- 
ing truths in secret which they hesitate to 
speak openly. , In this reticence there is 
no hope of' progress. There is need of 
men militant, men vigilant ami ready to I °' coffee b 
i take up arms against any sea of trouble, made, etthi 
The silent but irresistible forces whicl 
underlie all life are working here, in wayl 
that few suspect. In a scoi. _ 

\ there will come political and' social ehang- of starting tiiese houses as memorials to 
es which few now anticipate. There has somc g ootl ami "cloved person—as in 
not been presented to the thinking men Portsmouth, where one has recently been 

, for a century a more absorbing, profound °l ,ened ln remembrance of John Pounds, 
and interesting question, than that of the the founder of the ragged-school move- 
relations between 4,000,000 of blacks, set mcnt - . , TT . . _ 

■ at liberty bv a fiat, and of 8,000.01(0 of If ever 3' town m the ljn,te(i S ^ tcs 

, whites, lately a dominant power. To : « ™rm i bright cheery room in which sim- 
thosc who are beyond the mere physical : P Ic . well-cooked food, with tea, coffee, and 
boundaries of the innumerable questions cocoa, coll d be had at a small cost, not 

1 raised by the novel relationship, it mav ' ° nl y would none of us be the poorer for 
not be a vital matter, but to those who it, but, on the contrary, the gain to our na- 
niust face them daily it is a serious and i Hon in money, in physical 
almost distressing matter. 

Near us one of the grandest rivers of 
the earth, the James, comes broadly down 

! to the sea. In 1G40, upon its banks, were 
busy communities and great plantations. 
It was the national scat of empire. A su- 

| perb harbor, the Hampton Roads, gave an , ^ em , of Lond m 
anchorage which broke the stroke of wind . 

and wave. Its imperial position called ! m ^ t dofcct of whjch a]1 m 



at command. A wise and gracious fosh- 
of years ' on uas Deen Betl by our English cousrSs 



igor, and in 
purity of life "would be beyond counting. 

M. F. A. 



AN English paper publishes as a curi- 
osity the following statement of " her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools " at the 
eport for 



for tribute from commerce. Two hundred com pi a i»"S 8 „ a „t a f intelligence. It is to be 
and fifty years have passed. On the banks ; lamented, but certainly not to- be wondered at. 

of this great river there is a scanty growth Persons who have had the advantage of a lib-er- 

of trees, and vast stretches of wilderness education nrc apt to ignore conditions under 

, , ,. .., -u „„ wliicli tlii'ir iiu'u mind* hi'.v liei'ii formed, and 

holding neither city nor village nor crop. wh ™ ug , l „„ g( . th , t Uc]img in tlu . t .,i UC ation 
Land has almost ceased to have value, of tuo ohlldren who frequent elementary 
and there reigns a primeval silence. Men ; schools. Our own education was in fact going 
' have ceased to reclaim the wilderness. , on, unconsciously to ourselves, during most of 
The wilderness has triumphed over man. m.r waking moments We earned as much 

' 1 . ' , . 1 . . , oto like ttte ancient Tabbi, from '-r ;■■ i::i;':i:r.-:i:- :tr- 

If the traveler upon this river, m 1878, ; (rom our twlc [ lpn) . it is not ho with the child 



held the undent note-book of the tourist 
in the time of James I., he could. add noth- 
ing to it. Yet since the earlier settlement 
upon this river, 40,000,000 of people have 
covered the land with States. Wealth 
and commerce have reached immense pro- 
portions. Great cities have grown up on 
all the other large water-courses. Is it 
not about time to ask the reason of this 
desolation ? Is it possible that the causes 
of this commercial abeyance, this coma- 
tose condition, shall remain for two hun- 
dred years more ? 

Kansas has taken 105,000 immigrants l^jJJ 
during the last year, yet her corn brings ' atam 



irely confined^ 
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Their education is almost 
vhiu the school hours. The 
families is extremely limit- 
es are destructive or school 
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deficient in 
don as that 
erhaps, nat- 



is, or that if asked how many legs a fish 
ley should say 'four,' 'two,' or 'one;' 
is almost incredible that great girls, pupil- 
re in the east end of London, should not 
what is a 'mushroom,' or that both boy 
girl pupil-teach era should habitualiy under- 
d as a ' churchyard ' the ' rampart ' to which 
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' 77 77~i v,„,„ ti.oro ;« nrAroner sense of increased accommodations. The Acade- 

* Wvof Sir John Moore was hurried. One I is to him almost a foreign tongue. It »? ? ' b r„m a fa^ed "Xm- Ly for the Blind at Macon has sixty-three 
oMhl most f«orito pTe«"of prose learned by would be well if each progressive text, I « noble seobUgt wil l a fav or« a ; y ^ ^ ^ Uumb A 

papuSafe i. their aril, year is ..... tag™ book of every kind should have at the end j penor people refuse g the n ^™™ ^ P wh ° 3 Jenty-three inmates, and is in need of 
speech of Lord Chatham. I have not^ 

>••,;..'„ a Glossary of all the new words and idioms: stones lo / u " "'"";„^' f„ m - a lower' more accommodations for both colored 
one who ; understood »'™»<. » v c 7 nmm in \ arranged in vocabularies correspond- ! would V-Uls where it , and white inmates. There are said to be 

A*.™?- T ■ . - " • w.,r,.s- wen- not in „ to the lessons „or chapters; if it can p ane r u en se often l »» J 300 deaf mutc9 in the State needing the 

STy. known X '< «•«'«-• beVotorial, so much the better. The stu- shouh be P eju be sta ^ of t; , s , itut ^. Thc report of 

never An amusing »tory about a . « , t will then know a ramp.irt from a t dec. des BeRH* dan , , instC ad 1 the State School Comndtssioner shows an 

lately given out for the ,-o,,.,,.,-..,.,n, ..f tl - • ; . ■ , b collld we kn0 w ex- 1 ity and place of the cooitd m n, ms , i in „ coml ition of the public 

fife?*, sow KtSr. ! cept we wire taught ? As for the peeun- o |.v,ng htm ^J^**^ ! schools in The state. The statistics show 
• cow* .. W was in almost every case 9| ,oke„ ia { profitableness of such an edition, s.m- field. J^™g&£ that prejudice the steady growth of the, public school 
of Z 'h ■ ' or • hi,...' •■ plicity and clearness would by no means | teen years we may ftope u at , j ^ m;J ^ atton ^ nce was g3i . 

No one who has had much experience f nj J Ul e more advanced books for any ; wil find y ^ sap, ~ ^s feothold I ; in 1877, 190,620 of l.ich 61,664 
in teachino- the less favored classes will clasS- and the mature pnmanes, if good be no white man , so .mm colored. whUe there ^ been an 

td it diflleultto credit these statements wonId be sure of a clear market ,n ** £ ~"K or l^»y ^ effort for i increase in the population, thorns been 
_or to match them. The English in- ' tUev w erc designed for, for the present at to tremble at , or op pos any decre asc in the illiteracy in the state. 

Sa^fint^ 



appears iron. ««. «... — 17- — Vfe" ! — — ■ . 1 be or ou<dit to be, transient ; the latter 

onfyZp mul ISfeSgSX** ^ P °The want of such books is felt, often are of their nature permanent 
?hemse C ; P e^tl,rough the teachers .ml the scl , ously , at Hampton, and an effort has Among th ^s-s,Me of bo races there 
school books, the home influences being all ^ raade to partly supply it 'none* »»°^™„ m ^ m ™ t he side of the col- 
adverse. No books can take the place of , rec t ion by preparing a sma 1 poeket-g , am- 1 . it ^a on 
the personality of an intelligent and expert <mar for t he assistance of its graduate oral race nas ion,, pec 

teacher.and yet they fill an important place tC achers. This little book, which has been . 

and exert their silent influence where the pllb . i3hud | ? numbers in the SuiU cn. ; . U »ioHd South and a solid 

^cr^-^^X 2^-ra^5« c,at 3 t:; h -»- B ^ 

stace^"Jt generation went to school, but ?„ his 9cUou , district, but to help him in I wrongs to the negro^ The^aim is to^cre 
"■ handling them, containing 



it has been mainly in adapting then 



it nas ueen iuu.uuy ....w,.i'""b ...u.,,,,.,^ & 5 _ 

rving ages in one class— the class of those the principle elements and rules and par 
that have some culture at home. It seems adi „ m3 Q f English grammar which hi 
as if, in the extensive tendency that exists , — ,1,1 „ti,orwise 1 
to compile every year new histories, 
new readers, new grammars, new text- 
books of every species to take the place ot 
those which were last year declared to be 
perfect, the idea might occur to some one 
to find originality and distinction in pre- 
paring special text-books for special class- 
es of students. Is not this a new*field . 
For example, all the primary readers, 
i far as we know, are written for little 
children But we take pride in this coun 



We print the following extract because 
clp him in I wrongs to thc negro. The aim is to ere- jt goe3 to tbe too t f the matter, 
few pages ate a strong public sentiment against such ; j n m i sg i on ary operations the 



:h 26,552 were whites and 79,- 
692 colored. In 1878, the total number 
of illiterates was 85,630, of which 22,323 
were whites and 63,307 were colored, thus 
showing a decrease of 4,229 whites and 
16,385 colored. An encouraging result, 
as Governor Colquitt justly observes, of 
the free school system. 



»ould otherwise have to search for 
through the unfamiliar pages of a large 
text-book. A number of very excellent 
language iessons arc added, by permission, 
from Kerfs Composition and Rhetoric, 
which are exceedingly suggestive and 
helpful and will employ his little school 
profitably for months. 



the sight in a cit, „ 
where the whites wure divided, and the 
votes of the ignorant and low of both class- 
es were paid for in half-dollars and in 
whisky. Crowds were, we are informed, 
driven to the polls and paid oir publicly in 
drinks and money. Being sold on the auc- 
tion-block was no more debasing than thi 



.rid over 

hool is used as affording 
on the races. 

, • 1 .^jjg gava^e or semi-savage needs a 

fortunes. 1 training that 1 covers the twenty-four hours 
1, but what of 1 f n^^iav, ,-ather than verbal or book 

„.,.T,t oWx.tinn . . , , - ■ 1 hb Thn 



practices. j the board 

But not a word to arouse anybody to a the be9t lever . 
sense of the condition of the negro which , The 
is the bottom Tact in his misfortunes. 
Bull dozing is bad cnou 



; 1 01 uie nay, i»w«m — — 

icent erection , teaching during six or eight hours. The 
one is radical, formative, but expensive. 
The other is cheap, but superficial, though 
often surprisingly effective. It is only 
second best, but the best is needed! Work 
for the women of all the races, whether de- 
graded or civilized, is of equal importance 
that for the men. We regard the In- 




cntirely distinct race j eacli with its pecul 

iar ideas and instincts ; each with more or cuou3ra „ „„ r „ - 

less strong centripetal tendencies, the At- negro It is his right and he should have it. 

rican having decidedly the strongest. Bul to be a respectable, intelligent man is 



ving decidedly the strongest. Bul to be a respectable, intelligent man is 

lercially and politically, ttie move- the first t bing, and means to tins end are 
and must be, concentric; for nQt t^enti, a statesman's notice, especially 



O'Chtys from 



1 North- Western Log " in "Sunday Af- 



r.or Liie liiov — j 

been teaching the Negro to read, antl now 
rather late in the day, the notion is rcviv 
ing that education may be as good as ex 
termination for the American Indian, 

while, at this ^ very ™° m .™' P" o ^ 8 '^ ^ m y . - 



Here I found in operation a boarding-schocA 
for boys and girls, organized on the only plab 
at all available with Indian children, the man- 
ual labor system ; the first and most vital 
point in thc education of an Indian boy being 



■•veu faint degree thc difficulty, nay, the almost 

ft , h.vin^ nas"s"ed" ouV of childhood to : a commingling, which, though frequent, is I ion9hip D f the negro is loud, but whose il , 1|> „ ssi ,, u uy „f accomplishing tins, m the face 
after hnung passeu ou. o. ouu»j. I , „„„™i h„t sr. far as it eoes. mvigor- J, earta are fixed only on carrying the next ; of .,„ instinct str 



say the least, many of them with minds , not general, but so far a s it goes 
manured by the practical >e™f ^ nTstinct race, is by its to- 

^°!?j™h».^ n ewdoll.» B Con.d n ot but by its instinct mto a social and re- 
or congei^alf P S ! ^ Islbln^Lause not only prac 
hahv Cks are iust dght for the babies, tical men, from long experience, be .eve 
butCagrown J „™ ^primary their advan^ but Professor Agassiz, as the result iof 
ta^e i douTful, even over the practical ! close observation, especially in Braz 1, 
tageiB aouoiiu , ^ x _,f fcM , : aa ti s fied that the races are better in 

old saws that 



election. 

The best part of the colored people are 
chiefly interested in getting land and in 
educating their children. These matters 
are not involved in politics. I hose who 
hope for offices make a good deal of dem- [(lrI 

onstration, but a large class has relapsed bc , COl „„ „ , „., , 

into indifferehtism and they no longer , guidance and assistance in tne n 
life, and almost pitifully anxiou 
V °Some day we may read mo;e of their | children should be taught and tra. 



I liefs. But 1 



ops, 



id by generations of 

rising involuntarily against 
f all Indian theories and be- 
e fact at last take possession 
in many cases it does, that 
i'otC or breaking land, or planting 
only honorable, but brings com- 
■urity from want, and the Indian 
indent, steady worker, eager for 

.1 ...,;It„„^„ in the new line of 

that his 



even over the practical Close ousei .7. ■' ouuie —-j ------ — -1 

Health is wealth" and ■ was satisfied that the races are better in ^ hed to the polling places rather 
"HaTte m"a"kes w^te " »td -*A bird in i their purity, and that the mixture tends than B from them. There is among hem a 
1 ^ ndT» worth^wo in the bush." generally to a weaker rather than to a va8t am j cbeap SU pply of material for the 
the hand is worth two in tne Dusn. * j valuable nroduct. I and their grade of intel'.i- 



ulty: 



Vhen^ re^e'V^eeds 9 , there is ; ^and more valuable product. 
% * r Trnnhle The more advanced i In Northern cities where, for more than 

Thev too may be admirable for the pupil line, they have not advanced a step, 
who is ^ surrounded by an atmosphere of I Brilliant success on their part has won 

^a^er^^rthimS 

SStStaUat the outset in 1 Point who received his diploma with th 

theTrepanition of a set of books to sup- from the whites as from his own people. 
Ty P his P " need, on the basis of ma- The Hampton .g^to and tb^rf 

f, rer ideas in the primary books, simpler like institutions in the South, make lew 

and ^ clearer express^oTfn the higher ones, complaints of their treatment in travel or 

yond^he colloquial-the English of books, I ment from all enlightened men. 



vast auv cueup o»i'|"j . 

demagogue; and their grade of intelli- 
gence invites the worst class of leaders 
and managers, whose characters and do- 
ings are a most important factor in the 
disturbed condition of things in some of 
the Southern States. 



GEOEGIA. 



The Augusta Chronicle of November 
8th has the message of the Governor of 
Georgia, from which we glean the follow- 
ing items ; 

The State debt of Georgia is $10,644,- 
500, which is one twenty-third of thc 
taxable property of thc State; and the 
annual income, after paying expenses, 
suffices to liquidate from $200,000 to 
$300,000 of the debt. The Governor 
recommends the establishment of a Branch 
Agricultural College in the old Capitol 
Buildings at Milledgeville. The trustees 
of the Lunatic Asylum, which has now a 
capacity for 800 patients, ask $25,000 for 
the enlargement of the negro buildings, 
the necessity for which is pressing. The 
Governor says the number of insane col- 
ored people is increasing yearly, and the 
proper and humane care of them demands 



thisschool, which included 
children, was deficient ap- 
.....priation "from Congress, an evil with which 
all have to contend, and on this point Mr. 
Wright spoke, with an indignation fully war- 

ra "U,„ve f ^rked,''hes3d, « for twenty-five 
years, steadily and hopefully in spite of every 
opposition and discouragement. 1 know the 
lwrnase as well as my own, and I know the 
Indian character. Year after year new agents 
come to us, each one a little more ignorant 
and headstrong than the last, and each one 
sure he is going to solve the problem of civil- 
ization. All of them pooh-pooh the idea of 
a boarding-school, and affirm that it 18 only 
an Indian dodgo to have their families fed at 
the government expense. I must do what 
they say or give up the work, and so we resort 
to the day.Ich ol, which is simply useless. 
How am I to alter things, whe n a child returns 
each night to a filthy wigwam, and, very like- 
ly, gambles away the clean clothes put upon 
him in the morning? To accomplish anything 
they must be under your eye day and night. 
You must force them to be clean; to eat at 
rcmbir hours; to acquire some sort of power 
of mental application. The wigwams -are 
scattered for miles around. The spring sugar- 
making, the hunts, the planting and watching 
the fields, divert them from school; and at 
last when the agent finds rows of empty 
benches, he begins to see the justice of what 
I have said, and allows the original plan to go 
on. Then Congress steps in, has an econom- 
ical streak, and cuts down the school appro- 
priation five hundred or a thousand dollars. 
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It takes a million dollars to kill one Indian in 
ir, if I read the army reports aright; so, of 
urse, you must save this rive hundred on 
the education fund. There is everlasting 
shilly-shallying with the whole question, and 
if 8 all in a nutshell. Banish from the Reser- 
vations every half-breed and white man not 
directW in government employ; for there is 
not anrlrdian atrocity on record that cannot 
. be traced straight back to half-breed lies or 
white man's wEisky. Take the children from 
the wigwams, train them to decent life, and I 
guarantee no more Indian troubles. The 
whole thing, I tell you, lies in a nutshell; but 
God knows whether those fools of Congress- 
men will ever see it." 



Hon. W. H. Ruffneu, Superintendent 
Public Instruction of Virginia, has issued 
a circular on Histories to be adopted in 
city schools, from which we quote : 



WORK OF THE BELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 
AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 

We reprint from the " Independent" of 
New York the following account of the ! phurcl 
work of the Religious Societies among the 
freedmen. 

We think the work of Catholics among 
the colored people, has been usually 
overrated and that this article has the truth 
about it. 

The three societies most largely engaged in the 
educational work— those of the Methodist 
Episcopal and Baptist Churches and the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association— have together 
twenty-one chartered schools and twenty-four 
I high and normal schools, besides a few special 
I and common schools, with 0,030 pupils in all j three 
I of them. The Presbyterian Board has thirty- I flourishin 



fholar- 



chinl schools, fiv 



of which, with already 



at Knoxville, Tenn. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church South is more backward 
than these its fellow-churches. It has good 
1b for its Colored Methodist Episcopal 
. „~-rch, commends its efforts to establish an 
I institution of learning, suggests that contribu- 
tions to this object will be approved; but 
does nothing directly, and hesitates to say 
that the education of the colored people is de- , 
manded by Christian duty and enlightened 
patriotism. 

It is difficult to determine the effects of the 1 
evangelizing efforts of the Freed mem's socie- ; 
ties upon churchmemhership. The colored i 
people are apt, when drawn into the Church, ! 
to prefer their own organizations, so that t lie 
results in this direction are not fairly shown in ! 
the reports. The colored Baptist and the 
d Methodist churches are large, | 
ind growing bodi< 



we are contented to believe, for the present, 
that thay ure doing no more than their fair 
share orthe work, if so much, and receiving 
no more than th ir share of the conversions. 
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Breakfast; Broth and Bread 10 j 

Dinner^Bukeil Beans ;.. 10 £ 

ith Cheese 12 \ 



Almost in the first decade 
pendence. a great controversy b 
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northern and southc 
which culminated in 1801, and unhappily con- 
tinues even vet. Hence, bv the law of tin; hu- 
man mind, a history of the country written by 
an American author is and must be a party his- 
tory. It being peculiarly ditlicult for any one 
to write a teachable history for children, wo 
have examined all Cuiled States histories offer- 
ing, and whilst some of them are good as to 
form and style, and th« most of them ure re- 
spectful in tone, not one written by- a Northern 



the Southern spect to either the 

later or the earlier periods of American history. 
And if this be true, not one of these histories 
ought to be taught in our schools. The two 
Southern histories on the State list may not be 
perfect books, but it is certainly belter that our 
children should learn from went than from 
those written from an opposing standpoint. 
Would England allow France to write a modern 
history for English schools ! 



of a higher grade, with 3,980 
i United Presbyterians have 
evcral other denominations 
nore high or other Bchools 
ttions are scattered through . 
ates, being most numerous 



lerable proportion of the freed- 
t the South. For the rest, the 

1 members in the South, the I'resbyte- 
i 10,257, and the American Mis- 
ssudation 4.04M members. The 
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TBADE OF CHARLESTON, S. 0. 



all the Southern stati 

in Tennessee and the cotton states. 'They were | seven 
all begun at the primary grade, and have raised j Refori 
their standards :is their students have been ad- 1 eral H 
vanced, until the best of them now provide ; oliiia. 

courses of instruction npproaching those of | The colored people are doing their part no- 
Northern colleges. The societies having them bly. The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
in charge have iu later years been gradually displays praiseworthy energy in its efforts to 
withdrawing from the field of primary instruc- build up schools and colleges in the North and 
tion, and devoting their efforts more entirely to I South ; the Colored M. E. Church is soliciting 
preachers and teachers and the preparation aid to establish a theological school ; the Col- 
of advanced scholars. ored Baptists, appreciating the advant 

Ninety-five per cent, of the graduates of the ' 



Hampton Institute devote themselves to teach 
ing. More than one-third of the whole num- 
ber of pupils in the Methodist schools (1,005) 
were preparing to teach last year, and it is es- 
timated iu the report of the Methodist Freed- 
man's Aid Society that more than one hundred 
thousand children had been taught by persons 
trained in its schools. 

Theological instruction is given in all of the 
higher schools, and is the leadin 
the schools of most of the dem 



fered them by the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society, are seeking to establish 
institutions of their own, notably in Alabama 
and Kentucky, and have recently organized 
a General Association for 
book depository ami puhli&l 
co-operation with the Jloini 

ty- 
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A striking example is the tradfc 
phosphate rock. The shipments of 
unmanufactured rock in 1808 were 
For the year now closed the ship 
170,978 tons, besides a local consum 
000 tons. This phosphate rock is found in the 
earth and under the waters of the rivers around 
Charleston. To the State is paid a royalty gver* 
ing on $150,000 a year. The whole of the s*dl- 
ipg price of $0 or $7 a ton, less the royalty of 
one dollar on river rock, is covered by the pay- 
ments for supplies and to laborers, and by the 
profits of the mining companies. In like man- 
ner, the difference between the price of crude 
phosphate and that of the manufactured fer- 
tilizer is realized here in Charleston, to the ex- 
tent of the manufactures by the extensive and 
well-equipped Phosphate Manufacturing Com 
panies. So too is it with the fruit and vegeta- 
ble trade East year, within the sound of St. 
Michael's chimes' 000.001) quarts of strawber- 
ries, 43,000 barrels rfl potatoes, and 20. 250 crates 
of peaa were raised, besides vast quantities, of 
other similar produce. Join to such salient 
facts the remarkable healthfulness of the city, 
the death rate among the Whites being only 
twelve to the thousand, and Charleston finds in 
the past year substantial cause for deep satis- 
faction. — Nctca and Courier. 
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We copy (without charge) the follow- 
ing suggestive advertisements, takjen from 
The New England Weekly Journal, print- 
ed on Monday, April 8, 1728, at Boston, 
Massachusetts : 

1. u A very Likely Negro Woman twen- 
ty-two years old, to be sold. Inquire 
of the Printer." 

9. "A very Likely Negro Girl 13 years 
old, to be sold. Inquire of the Print- 
er." 

3. "Mr. Math. Pigott intends to open a 
School on Monday next, for the In- 
struction of Negroes in Reading, Cat- 
echizing, and writfrag if required. If 
any are so well inclined as to send 
their servants to said school near Mr. 
Checkley's Meeting House, care will 
be taken for their instruction as 
aforesaid." 

- ■ 

Feeding Stock. — Economy and effective- 
ness, are the main points to observe. The 
best food, fed in the best way to the best 
stock, must be the most profitable, and to 
reach this conclusion is more a matter of 
care and skill, than of money. Money 
can procure food, stock, good buildings, 
and labor ; but good management always 
depends on the intelligent application of 
known facts to practice. — Amer. Agri. 



iblishmeut of which is still under 
consideration. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has three special theological schools; 
and the American Missionary Association has 
decided to establish a missionary course in 
connection with Fisk University, to embrace 
three years and teach those practical (the com- 
mon trades) and literary branches the knowl- 
edge of which will be most useful to mission- 
aries in African fields. The Fnedmeu's Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has opened a medical department in connec- 
tion with its college at Nashville, Tenn., 
which was attended during last year (its first 
year) by thirty-three students. 

The Friends' school at Southland, near He- 
lena, Arkansas, begun in 1804 as an orphan 
asylum, besides a school of about two hun- 
dred scholars, partly supported by the state, 
has a normal department and a college, teach- 
ing science, mathematics, German, and Latin, 
whence seven students were graduated in 1870, 
the first year of graduatiou, and has become 
the centre of a monthly meeting of colored 
Friends. The Friends Frcedmen's Association 
supports eighteen schools, with 2,457 pupils, in 
Virginia and North Carolina, and their Bible 
and Tract Association activelyeirculates Bibles 
First-day school-books, religious papers, etc. 
The Methodist Freedmen's Aid Society like- 
wise circulates "elevating and instructive pict- 
ures," to counteract the efforts of the Roman 
Catholics to inuke proselytes by the circula- 
tion of their pictures. The Lutherans have 
lately eutercd this field. The Synodical Con- 
ference has sent out a missionary within the 
last year, who gives a hopeful report of the 
prospects of the work, and the Conference has 
resolved to carry it on with vigor, and to pub- 
lish a German and an English periodical, to 
further it. The General Synod South has re- 
solved to establish a school. 

The Baptists have bucn the most ready of 
the Southern bodies to respond to the North- 
ern efforts for the elevation of the Freedmen 
and the most cordial in their response. They 
have co-operated by giving good words for 
with the American Baptist 



several years ... 

Home Missionary Society; and the report of 
their convention on " Duty to the Colored 
Hacc," which was published in TnE Indepen- 
dent of May 23d. is the clearest, most enlight- 
ened, and most definite and practical declara- 
tion on the subject that has yet come from the 
South. The Southern Presbyterian General 
Assembly has recognized the importance and 
the promise of the work of colored evangeliz- 
atipn, along with its difficulties, and has been 
assisted by the Reformed Church of America 
in sustaining a theological and training school 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala. A fact worthy of notice 
is that one of its most distinguished ministers 
and one of the moderators of its General As- 
sembly, the Rev. Dr. Girardeau, was for sev- 
eral years the pastor of a colored church in 
Charleston, S. C. The Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South co-operates with the United 
Presbyterian Church in support of its institu- 
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Catholic are doing a; 
bject of t and the apprehension has 
hich led that they are going t< 
the colored population awn 

ant churches. The (ear h.„ 

unbounded boastings ofthe Roman Catholics 
and by some extravagant estimates which have 
been made of the couversions that have been 
effected under their preaching. One re- 
port fixes the amount spent upon the freedmen 
at six hundred thousand dollars, and obscure- 
ly estimates the number of scholars in the 
schools at from 150,000 to 500,000, with ten 
thousand young«men in the higher schools and 
ies Nothing approaching a confirma- 
tion of these estimates has been brought to our 
;e. We have carefully examined the Ro- 
Catholic papers with reference to this sub- 
ject for a year past, and have been able to 
from them only the most barren record 
of facts and isolated movements. Bishop 
English, of South Carolina, began operations 
among the Negroes of his diocese soon after 
erection, in 1820, and a school for free 
colored girls and the religious instruction of 
female slaves was begun there about 1830. An- 
other mission was organized in Hutchinson's 
Island about 1850. Provision has existed in 
Maryland for the religious instruction of color- 
ed people in Roman Catholic churches from 
time immemorial. The Jesuits have taught the 
catechism at Frederick since 1840, and acolor- 
ed sisterhood has existed in Baltimore since 
1820. In Louisiana the Roman Catholic has 
enjoyed the prestige of being the popular 
church. No results have been perceived from 
these and similar isolated labors to extend out- 
side of their immediate sphere of operations. 

A formidable entct prise was begun seven 
years ago for the conversi 
population through the ag> 
training school, which was 
with colored priests. This 
cerning which the most 
hension has been felt, and 
feared would revolutionize the religiou 
dition of the greater part of the South, 
last year's report of the training school is be- 
fore us. It has had forty-two students, three 
of whom have come to labor in America and 
four in India, and returns now thirty-three 
Btudents and six lay brothers. Of the four 
missionaries who were sent out in connection 
with the opening of the institution, three, of 
whom one has died, have been laboring in 
Charleston, S. C, for two years, and report 
for that time 190 baptisms, with ten persons 
under instruction for baptism, end about one 
hundred persons admitted to their first com- 
munion. This is the only mission 1 opend in 
South Carolina: and this is the only reporl thai 
this dreaded propagandist monster h; 



n of the colored 
ucv of an English 
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with the notice ofthe reception of fifty colored 
Catholics at Providence, R. I., comprises all 
the facts and all the detailed 
ing upon this subject that 



s bear- 
able 

discover. We believe that, if the Roman 1 
Catholics really had facts to prove that they, 
have made the progress they claim to have 
made, they would not hesitate to publish them 
conspicuously. As they fail to produce them, 



Supper; Mae: 

Breakfast; Tc 
Dinner: Stew, 
Supper: Pole, 



Breakfast; Rice Panada 12) 

Dinner; Salt Pot-au-feu 10 £ 33 

Supper: Lentils ate wed in stock 10 ) 

Brenjtfast: Broth and Bread 10 1 

Dinner: Mutton and Turnips 10 > 30 

Supper; Barley boiled in Broth 10) 

Saturday. 
Breakfast: Mutton Broth and bread. 10 1 

Dinner; Beef aud Potatoes . 10 > 30 

Supper: Beans boiled in Broth 10 ) 

Sunday, 

Breakfast: Cocoa and Bread 7 ] 

Fried Lentils 10 | 

Dinner: Beau Broth 10 1 ft1 

Jlaslet Stew 10 [ 81 

Suet Roly-poly pudding.". 12 | 

Supper; Cheese Pudding 12 J 

Total $2 52 

This leaves a balance of sixty-two (02) cents 
for extra bread, milk, and butter. 

Baked Beans.— Put one pint of dried beans, 
(cost six cents.) und quarter of a pound of salt 
pork, (cost four cents.) into two quarts of cold 
water; bring them to a boil, and boil them slow- 
ly for about twenty minutes; then put the beans, 
with a teaeupful of the water they were boiled 
in, into an open jar, season therii with salt 
and pepper to taste, and one tablespoonful of 
molasses, (cost of seusoniug one ceut,) lay the J- 
pork on the top, aud bake two hours, or longer. 
The diah will cost about ten cents, and is pala- 
table and nutritious. The liquor iu which the 
beans were boiled should be saved, and use the 
next morning as broth, with seasoning and a 
little fried or toasted bread in it 

Macaroni. — This is a paste made from the pur- 
est wheat llour and water; it is generally known 
as a rather luxurious dish among the wealthy; 
but it should become one of the chief foods of 
the people, for it contains more gluten, or the 
nutritious portion of wheat, than bread. It is 
one of the most wholesome and economical of 
foods, andean be varied so as to give a sucession 
of palatable dishes at a very small coat..¥he 
imported macaroni can be bought for about fif- 
teen cents a pound; and that quantity when 
boiled yields nearly four times its bulk, if it 
has been manufactured for any length of time-. 
Good macaroni is yellow or brownish in color; 
white sorts are always poor. It should never be 
soaked or washed before boiling, or put into 
cold or lukewarm water; wipe it carefully, 
break it iu. whatever lengths you want it, and 
put it iuto plenty of boiling -water, to every 
quart of which half a teaspoonful of salt is add- 
ed; you can boil an onion with it if you like the 
tlavor; as soon as it is tender enough to yield 
easily when pressed between the fingers, drain 
it in a colauder, saving its liquor for the next 
days' broth, and lay it iu cold water until you 
waut to use it. When more macaroni has been 
boiled than is used it can be kept perfectly good 
by laying it in fresh water, which must be 
changed every day. After boiling the macaroni 
as above, you can use it according to any of the 
directions. Half a pound of uncooked macaroni 
will make a larged dishful. / 

Macaroni with Cheese. — Boil half-ffpound of 
macaroni, as above.put it into a pudding dish in 
la vers with quarter of a pound of cheese, (coat 
four cents.) grated and mixed between the lay- 
ers; season it with pepper and salt to taste; put 
a very little butter and some bread crumbs over 
it, and brown it in the oven It will make just 
as hearty aud strengthening a meal, and will 
cost about twelve cents. 

Stewed Tripe.— <'\it in small pieces one pound 
of tripe, (cost eight cents,) half a quart each of 
potatoes and onions, (cost of both five cents.) 
. and put them in layers in a pot, seasoning them 
with one tablespoonful of salt, and one level' 
teaspoonful of pepper; mix quarter of a pound 
1 of Hour with water, gradually using three pints 
of water, and pour it over the stew; (the flour 
I and seasoning will cost two cents;) put the pot 
, over the fire and boild it gently for an hour and 
: a half. It costs about fifteen cents, and furnish- 
es a good nutritious meal, the onions and flour 
making up any lack of nourishment iu tripe and 

' Polenta.— Boil oue pound of Indian meal, (cost 
four cents,) for half an hour, in two quarts of 
pot-liquor or boiling water, salted to taste, with 
i one ounce of fat, stirring it oceasionlly to pre- 
j vent burning; then bake it for half an hour in 
a greased baking dish, and serve it either hot, 
I or, when cold, slice, it and fry it in smoking hot 
fat. This favorite Italian dish is closely allied 
to the hastv-pudding of New England, and the 
It costs five cents. 
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LETTEBS FBOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

ON THE OUTPOBTS NEARLY WITHOUT 

SOHOOL-BOOKS — TEACHING BY COLONEL 
PARKER'S METHOD— HUNGRY FOR SOME. 
THING TO READ— SUCCESSFUL TEMPERANCE 
WORK— APPRECIATIVE PARENTS DROWNED 
OUT— BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS. 



The value of a rational system of ob- 
ject teaching for little children can never 
be fully appreciated tiil the teacher finds 
himself, like the writer of the following 
letter, with no Bchool-books and no means 
of getting them, and thrown entirely upon 
his own resources for apparatus and meth- 
ods. Then he learns, not only the value 
of the system, but of common sense to 
adapt it to peculiar conditions and emer- 
gencies. The suggestions of Colonel Park- 
er, the successful advocate and exemplar 
of object teaching in Massachusetts, given 
last May to the Hampton Graduates' Nor- 
mal Class, have been thus found useful to 
more than one of their number. 

Va., Em. 13, 1878. 

Dear Mitt H .' , .„,, . 

Your letter of the 18tU alt., wan a 
pleasant Burprise. ' 

I was not aware that any of my classmates 
wero so near me, and was surprised that both 
P and B. were here. May they have success! 
. Teaching is not easy work, and those who do 
not intend to labor faithfully had better stay 
away. I had no idea what an Immense amount 
of worka school required, but have been taught 
it by the best teacher— experience. My school 
is way up in District, in a very poor, lone- 
some and dreary place. The nearest post-olnce 
is eight miles distant. The district is very 
poor, and is more than *400 in debt on account 
of its last year's schools. It contains Bix schools 
(three white and three colored) and every year 
previous to this they have been open, but be- 
cause of the heavy debt they have incurred only 
two are open this year — one white and one col. 
ored. So here 1 am— not anothei*ichool within 

ten miles of me — teaching the one that 

has had for two years. 1 opened October lBt. 
and have now forty eight scholars, all small 
ones for the older ones cannot come until the 
fall work is finished (gathering corn, Ice,,) 
and then I ithall he overrun. I found them 
nearly destitute of books ; they hnve nothing 
but readers and spellers. On inquiring about 
arithmetic and geography, four had commenc- 
ed arithmetic and forgotten all about it ; one 
or two had a slight smattering of geography, 
and none could write. I saw u»r* was needed 
and set about it. There was no use tel mg 
them to get books (arithmetics, geographies 
and copy-books,) as they were too poor, and I 
might stay the whole term out before they got 
them. So I commenced teaching arithmetic 
from the board, with explanations, and I have 
to-day one class that has finished addition 
and commenced subtraction, two classes still 
in addition, and two more learning counting, 
addin" and the value of numbers. In writ- 
ing, I am teaching by Colonel Parker's meth- 
od and have half the school making the alpha- 
bet. I don't need any arithmetics and don t 
care whether they have any or not ; neither do 
I wish them to have any copy-books. Geog- 
raphy I have not started, and hardly know 
how, for the poor little children hardly know 
anything except what they sec up here, and 
vou may know that is not much ; few of them 
have ever seen a boat, and it would be almost 
useless for me to try to explain about geogra 
phy without something for them to look at. 
In their spelling classes, as they have no means 
to find out the definitions of words, I make 
myself a kind of talking-dictionary as iar as I 

"Trdsls a very unhealthy place-chills and 
fever prevailing; the land is low and very 

"jlv primary class I am teaching by Colonel 
Parker's method . I find it much more easy 
than the uninteresting and dull repetition of 
a b c Still I have a class learning by the old 
method, those who knew the alphabet or part 
of it when I commenced . 

Accepting your congratulations and wel- 
come with heart-felt thanks, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, P. 



school teachers. They hnve had schools here 
very regular since 180."., hut the scholars are 
not very much advanced for all of that. My 
highest class is studying Fifth reader, tie- 
mentarv Arithmetic, Intermediate Geography, 
and Bullion's first lessons in grammar. I have 
an elegant school-house which has only been 
in use one year, and it is a vi ry short distance 
from my hoarding place, which I consider a 
vcrv "real advantage over some whose expe- 
rience-; I have heard related at Hampton. 

I find Miss H , a great difference in 

' ■ "- ' and bciu" taught, or, in other words, 
tion her" and at H. In the social 
point of view, I find it quite lonely ; but from 
the labor stand-point, I see no time to lose 
The people speak a language or d.alect almost 
as difficult to understand as Greek or Latin, 
comparatively speaking; and as the human 
family is prone to do as those around them, 1 
feel some fear of falling into their habits. 

This is a very out-of-the-way place, as I may 
cnll it; it is eight miles from any railroad or 
telegraphic communications, and wo have only 
two/mails per week. It is very difficult to get 
hold of any reading matter of any consequence 
here which adds greatly to the dreariness of 
the place. McNeil is teaching five miles from 
me ■ I see him quite often. 

News from Hampton is very acceptable at 
any time, so I will be glad to hear from you 
whenever convenient. 

Yours, obediently, etc., D. 



The favorable reports from County Su- 
perintendents, of the teachers they employ 
from Hampton, continue to be a very en- 
couraging testimony to the school's work. 

Va., Oct. 24, 1878. 

My >Uar Mitt II ,' 

I arrived safe at 's wharf on Tues- 
day, and found the people waiting for me ; 
they have been looking for me for two or three 
weeks. So one gentleman took me to his 
house, and I am there now. I met with very 
good luck in coming. I didn't have much 
trouble. I found the people all anxious to 

sec me. Mr. D. took me up to yesterday 

to he examined by Mr. W. He was very 
much pleased when he saw that I was from 
Hampton, and said that if I had not forgotten 
my diploma that he would not examine me; 
but my examination was not hard ; his wife 
I asked almost as many questions as he, hut I 
managed very well— indeed he said lie was 
perfectly satisfied with my answers to his ques- 
tions ■ he said 1 answered as if I understood 
what I was talking about. I don't know how 
I answered, but that is what he said. Wharton 
teaches at Onaucock, but I did not i 
Mr. W. does not live in town ; ho gav- — 
certificate, and told me to go to one of the 
trustees and ho would toll me the number of 
my school and give me directions ; he gave me 
my reports and showed me how to make them 
out. He kept me about three hours. 

My boarding place is about as far from the 
church as from Virginia Hall to the Cemetery. 
I shall teach in the church until I get my school 
fixed. I want to open school Monday. The 
pcoplo say they will send the children as soon 
as they can. I am in a very lonely place to me, 
but I hope 1 may like. They want me to teach 
Sabbath School too. I hope that 1 may get 
along better than I expect. The school that 
Dora had last year is vacant. I guess they 
want a teacher ; in fact, they want Dora, if 
thoy can get her. I met B . at Cherrystone, 
and he told me that there were two vacant 
schools in his neighborhood wishing for teach- 
ers, and ho thought that any of the girls or 
boys might take either of those ; one is Capo- 
villo and I can't think of where he said tho oth- 
er one was, but he said there wore two or three 
vacant places for teachers. Elva has the one 
that Jim Calloway taught last winter. I am 
going to try and do the best 1 can. I hope I 
may got my money. 1 I hope that thoy may all 
have success. 

I am about two miles from my poBt-office, 
but close to my school. I hope to hear from 
you all at Hampton. 1 haven't any more to 
write at present. I hope to hear from you 
soon. Your sincere friend, C. 



the school was called to order and the children 
went through with tho exercises they had pre- 
pared for the closing. When thoy wcie-done, ; 
Elder Pindell of Danville was introduced, who , 
delivered a short address, and was followed by j 
Mr McSparan, who spoke very encouragingly 
to the children, admonishing them on tho im- 
portance of improving their minds ; also to the 
parents about their duty as citizens. Every- 
thing passed off agreeably, and all seemed to 
have enjoyed what they had seen and beard. 

A great many white people were present who 
seemed to be astonished to see the colored 
children learning so fast. , 

Tin- appearance of things here last February 
was quite discouraging. The colored people 
were in almost a siivago condition. Some of 
them seemed to be without the least idea of 
right or wrong, so far as self-respect is con- 

Soon after 1 got my school well on the way, , 
1 began the temperance work, which has by no 
mea".s been ill vain. In these temperance 
meetings 1 give all the instruction that 1 am | 
capable of giving, in trying to bring about a , 
general reformation. Never was 1 so convinced 
that some good had been accomplished, as 1 
was the fourth Sunday in November, in our | 
second annual temperance meeting Every 
one alluded to the greit change which has 
taken place since tho organization of this soci- 
,., y savin" that thoy believed that it had done 
more good in this vicinity than any other or- 
ganization. You may imagine my feelings of 
Sratitude for such encouraging remarks. 1 felt 
amply rewarded for all my anxious labors. It 
seems to me that the peoplo have been aroused 
to the sense of their situation and many of 
them are trving to improve their condition 

There are many strong opponents to the 
temperance movement, both white and color- 
1 ' but nearly all the best people speak well 
it, and try to encourage it all they can. 
any who opposed it at first, are now in Ia\or 
it I am persuaded to believe that much 
ore good can be done by working in the 

This leaves myself and family well, and get- 
ily with our schools. Give my 



count, the water being about two feet from 
the door. The school-house is situated on the 
bank of a small river, and everf time we have 
a heavy rain I have to look out. I have been 
informed that it was half-full of water during 
the flood of '77. The house I am stopping in 
is about 1100 yards from the school-house, on 
1 the same river, but on the left hand side of 
| it- it had its first floors almost covered during 
i the flood of '77. The people have suffered 
much here from damage done by water, but 
! a good deal of the colored people's land is on 
I tho river-side and they lose something every - 
time it comes, hut they have their eyes open 



I slowly. 



ting on nic 
kind regard 



all the teachers and students, 
s most obediently 



In how many garrets and closets, books 
and- magazines and papers accumulate 
dust and mold which might light up the 
" dreariness " of such outposts as these, 
where lonely workers are struggling sin- 
gle-handed with the forces of ignorance 
and temptation. 

Va., Thanksgiving Day. 

Dear Mitt H.:— 

I have been intending to write to you 
for some time, but have been waiting till my 
school commenced. I came here to stay two 
weeks before I could make a start; but I be- 
gan last Monday with eleven scholars. I like 
the place very well, and the pcoplo also. I 
find the inhabitants in moderate living ctrcum- 
Btances and kindly disposed, especially toward 



Temperance work is one of the most im- 
portant branches of the graduate teachers' 
labor in the South, and they almost inva- 
riably add it to their teaching— " by no 
means in vain,!' as the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter gladly testifies. 

Va., Die, 1878. 
Dear Teacher .— . 

Tho 4th of last February 1 organized a 
school at this place with cinetreo pupils, and 
taught six months. During that time I on- 
rolled seventy-seven. The 18th of last July, 1 
had my examination and pic-nic. The fore- 
noon was spent in examining the children in 
spoiling, reading, arithmetic and geography. 
The minister of the M. E. Church of this place 
took part in examining the children. He 
seemed to be surprised at tho rapid progress 
they had made. Ho said that ho had never 
seen children show such proficioncy under sim- 
ilar circumstancos. ... . 

1 then gave an intermission for dinner, and 
allhada R grand time partaking of the viands 
so abundantly provided. When aU had dined, 



The kindly feeling toward the Indian 
atudents manifested in the following letter 
is very general, and notwithstanding some 
friction resulting from the temporary, un- 
expected overcrowding of the boys this 
year, the two races live and move harmo- 
niously together. 

Va., Dec. 2, 1878. 

Dear Mitt M — ■-; 

This is the first good opportunity 1 
have had since the arrival of your letter, to an- 
swer I was glad to hear that the Rev. Mr. Tol- 
man is still with you and improving in health. 
The resignin" of his position will no doubt be 
a great help to him, although we'll miss his 
eloquent and instructive sermons. 1 saw 
through the papers the arrival of the Indians 
you spoke of in your letter. I hope the school 
is doing her same successful work this term, 
and everything will work together for good- 
Please remember me kindly to Nick Pratt; tell 
him who I am. When I left school he gave 
e his card and asked me to write. 
I will now give you a brief statement of my 
school, and the thirst for knowledge the peti- 
ole who I am surrounded with seem to evince. 
I opened school on the 15th of October with 
eleven pupils, three boys and the balance 
girls They kept coining in every week until 
my number was made up, which is twenty. 
Twenty is the required average daily at- 
tendance, but last month my average was but 
ghteen. My percentage was 02.7., My 
■hool is now twenty-four large, but I have 
been informed it is about forty-five large. 
Most of the larger pupils work until Chnst- 
[ am very sorry they arc late in coming 
they lose a great deal of instruction. 
The children here are very apt, but have not 
been taught the small principles of education, 
as Colonel Parker defines it. I am trying, as 
near as possible, to" apply lus mode of teach- 
ing, and have been quite successful so far. 
The parents arc the most enlightened upon the | 
subject of education I have met with not to 
have it themselves. They meet me at any 
time and show great desires to talk about ed- 
ucation, and express great regret that they 
have boon deprived of it. I take great pleas- 
ure in talking with them and giving them in- 
structions and light on any subject I am able. 

The distress from serious floods has 
been very great during the past year, and 
that the poor people are, notwithstanding 
their losses and discouragements, rising 
even slowly, shows good stuff in them 
worth cultivating. 

"I am-very much pleased with the situation 
of the town of which I have the pleasure of 
teaching in this winter ; but one characteristic 
about it I don't fancy. B— -, aa you know 
is famous for floods. On tho 24th of las 
month was one year since the town was almost 
flooded, and on the 22d of last month, we had 
another small flood which came near doing 
damage. I left my school-house on the ac- 



Thc teachers' institute for this county met 
in Harrisonburg (about eight miles from 
here) on the the 18th, 14th and 13th of No- 
vember. The number of teachers present was 
over 100, of that number six of us were color- 
ed. MissS., Miss L., and myself were the 
onlv Hampton teachers, and are the only ones 
in this county. The institute was conducted 

„„ j[ r H , the Superintendent of schools 

in the county. Everything passed off nicely 
and there was no distinction mado whatever. 
Different modes of teaching were explained, 
and a very fine lecture upon the subject by 

Dr. Huflner. Mr. H- is a very wise man 

and thinks a great deal of our ways of teach- 
' in"- he has ways very much like General A., 
and' I have taken a great fancy to him, and 
hope many more of our teachers may be fortu- 
nate enough to get in this county next year, 
or under one as good as'hc." 

It is natural enough that counsels given 
in school days should be at the time un- 
heeded or even misunderstood, especially 
if they suggest any limit to young ambi- 
tions ; but the fact that, almost without 
exception, Hampton's 241 graduates have 
; devoted themselves heartily and persist- 
| ently to teaching their people, in spite of 
many obstacles and hardships, proves en- 
couragingly that, with the real experience 
of life, conscience and common-sense come 
to the rescue, past advice is remembered, 
and the truth perceived that the highest 
sphere for any man or woman is in faith- 
fully serving the pressing need of the hour. 
"My hive for teaching grows daily. I never 
,ought?I could love it so, and I can say with 
uulor I never feel i» place unless I am in the 
school-room. This is the first time I ever 
taught school, and think it is the noblest duty 
I can do for my people, for none but those 
who see and hear can tell of the amount of 
work in the way of teaching is needed in the 
South I never looked at it while at Hampton, 
when I used to hear the General speak of the 
need of teachers in the South, as I do now; 
and I think it is the duty of all our teachers 
to give the best instructions we can aneVgive 
all the time we can to training those under us, 
and by so doing I believe our duty toward 
God and man will have been accomplished. I 
think those of our teachers who have resigned 
teaching should, as the prodigal son return 
■ to it a"ain and never let it go until the re- 
' nuired°work has been accomplished. 

Please remember me kindly to Generals A. 
and M., also the Misses M„ and all the teach- 
ers who know me. Thanking you kindly for 
the offer you have made to send me reading 
I matter, I close. 

From your obedient pupil, .1/. 
p S You asked me about Anderson. I 
u sorry to say I don't know where he is. I 
saw him last August in Staunton, and haven t 
heard from him but onco since, and^ don t 
know where he is or what he is doing. 



Va., Nov. 22, 1878. 
Mr B.. My dear fnend :— 

1 received both your letter and my 
Thanks"iving present. I am very thankful to 
vou for it The Moody and Sankeys came all 
safe, and now 1 enjoy singiug from them every 

school until the others open. 1 suppose she 

will then take her same school. I 

1 do not see the Southern Workman regu- 
larly The gentleman 1 board with used to 
take' it, but 1 think his time has run out now. 

new Sends, tho Indians. She told me that she 

and Miss H had been busy getting the 

Sris all right. One of the Indians wrote to me 
rfuds-ad '' The Indian girls have longhair 
and st have you and you look like an Indian " . 

The weatlfor is very mild hero now and do . 
net have a firo in my school-room ; it Is pleas 
ant enough without it. My school has not in- 
creased any yet. Tho Sunday-school is im- 
TZZZ very much. They attend so much 
Cr now San thoy did. Th.ro were almost 
three times as many last as there were my first 

those that can read thorn. &s_ soon as h ioy 
can repeat all tho verses correctly ou tho hrst 
£ d l gave them, 1 will give out some more. 
This will make them learn them quick 

H.™ .a little now.r one of theehndren 
brought me. ?™™™*Z?to* 
Jet . 8 , have MSSSteS,**: C. 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

Progress of oun t Nsw Recruits. 
An Unfamiliar Toilet. 
It hardly seems possible that a month's time 
would make ?n marked a difference in the ap- 
v Indian boys. The fancy 
[ blankets are now things of 
;hangy from blankets to 
far" incidents; one boy 
h-- ig to his pantaloons, 
at A' atiwt over his trow- 
cre was a titter when he 
entered the dining-room and chapel; he was 
the observed of all observers, but took his seat 
in happy unconsciousness of the part he was 
acting and proud of his new shirt. 

Although the Indian of the West rejoices 
in the possession of long hair, as Boon as he 
comes into contact with Eastern civilization he 
is very anxious to get rid of it. Most of the 
boys wanted to have their hair cut after they 
had been here a few days. One or two clung 
to the customs of the fathers; with them as 
with the Chinaman the hair is the connecting 
link with home; to part with it is a complete 
surrender to the ways of civilized life, and not 
until then is there an indication that our man- 
ner of living has made an impression on them. 

TBEm STUDY AND WOIIK. 

How much there is to teach them. We 
have not given them bookB, but use charts 
and the black-board. It is well said, the 
best teachers for the Indians are walking 
black-boards, and that those mysterious things 
called books ought not to be put in their 
hands for months to come. They are be- 
ing drilled in Phonetics, Language and 
numbers. Object teaching is a great success. 
They have been assigned to their work ; some 
to the farm, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, 
steam engine room, stable and dining-room. 
The girls work in the laundry and industrial 
room, and dining room. 

FIRST LESSONS IS MAKING BEDS. 

There are many other things to be taught 
besides book learning and the Industries; take 
bed-making for an example : When they first be- 
gan to make beds, the sheets were either tucked 
np under the pillow or laid on the outside of the 
bed : when asked why they did not use the 
sheets they said "sheets cold." One b'oy was 
found to have seven sheets who did noLappear 
to know the proper use for two. All this had 
to be corrected ; so one night I got the janitor 
of the cottage to help me take a bedstead, 
bed and clothing into the large sitting-room ; 
the boys were called-in, and seated in a semi- 
circle ; then I began the work of bed-making. 
As I put blanket after blanket on the the bed 
the boys grunted and laughed, and so did I ; 
for, if my memory is right, there were not less 
than Beven heavy blankets on the boy's bed. 
Well, the clothes were neatly tucked up and 
the pillow put in its place, after the necessary 
shaking so dear to a good housewife's heart. 
Then I said " Now boys I will show you how to 
get into the bed," which I did. 

As all the conversation was carried on 
through an interpreter, I told him to ask them 
who was willing to try to make the bed. 

He had hardly put the question when one 
of the boys, who did not want his hair cut, 
came forward for the trial ; he began where 
I did and ended in {he same place, so close- 
ly had he been observing my movements. 
No sooner did he finish than there wasa stun- 
ning applause — He was then asked to show us 
how to get into the bed, and when his head 
touched ehe pillow and the clothing was 



life and property. Thus far everything is 
hopeful; we are looking on the bright side of 
the picture, and are trying to develop the 
good that is in them. There should not be 
such a question, "Can the Indians be civil- 
ized !" All things tend to prove that every peo- 
ple can be. It is fairer to ask what means 
shall we take for the end. This is a question 
our National Government is now trying to an- 
swer. 

.1. C. Robbiss. 



LETT EES FROM THE AGENCIES. 
From an Episcopal Missionary : 
Yankton Agency, Dak., Nov. IflfA, 1878. 
To Capt. Pratt, Hampton Institute, Va. 
My dear Capt. I*ratt: 

I am so sorry that 
I was so late in getting to the boat the morn- 
ing you came to this Agency. Now that you 
have arrived at your destination, with your 
charge, I thought I would do myself the pleas- 
ure of addressing you a line. 



among those engnged in teaching, there might 
be some special interest manifested in them 
to try to foster their love and interest in 
their church, and keep them t« their moor- 
ings. 

Another thing. There is often a tendency 
to change the names of Indian.childrcn. As 
they are already down on the' church register 
and are known by certain names, I could wish 
they might retain them. I will enclose a list 
of those from this Agency. Since you were 
here a good many have manifested disappoint- 
ment that their children did not get in. I 
think you might fill an institution from 
this Agency alone. You have got some good 
material, I ean vouch, and I trust the experi- 
ment will be all that could be desired. 

With regards to Mrs Pratt and your fel- 
low workers, 

/ Very sincerely yours, 

Joseph W. Cook. 

In regard to the solicitude expressed in 
the above letter, we would say that the 
writer would probably be satisfied with 



ing their minds by unnecessary 
of forms which may be misunderstood. 
Those of Lhe other denominations are so 
nearly alike that no change is necessary, 
and the school, as is well-known, is en- 
tirely unsectarian, numbering among its 
workers as among its supporters, mem- 
bers of many different denominations, 
Episcopalian and others, working har- 
moniously together with a common mo- 
tive, for a common end. 



drawn over hn 



op 



religious training. 
Many of these boys come to us from good 
Christian influences an-I have been taught to 
read and sing in their own language. 
Every Friday night some of them have a 
prayer-meeting conducted by the minister of 
the Episcopal church in Hampton. I cannot 
tell you how I felt when I first heard them 
flinging. An Indian boy was playing the or- 
gan,and in perfect concert they sang the grand 
Hymn 1 "Nearer my God to Thee." My 
thoughts went to and fro, and when I looked 
at their beaming faces and knew that they un- 
derstood the words they were singing, for 
they sang in their own tongue, I felt that they 
were nearer to Him at that hour. 

For the benefit of those who may wish to see 
a specimen of the Sioux language, the firBt 
verse of the hymn "Nearer my God to Thee" 
U given below . 

Mita Wakantanka, 

Nikiyedan, 
Kakix mayanpi xta, 

He taku xni ; 
Nici waun wacin, 
Mita Wakantanka, 
Nikiyedan. 

on guard. 

It will be interesting to know that the In- 
diana are required to go on guard duty; that 
L,, they patrol the grounds at night.and so,in- 
etead of being destroyers, they are protectors of 




WHAT THE WINNEBAGOES ARE DOING/ 
The very strikiL 1 reports from the Win- 
nebago A'jl. jy in NeDraska induced us 
to send to the agent, Mr. Howard White 
of the Society of Friends, for further 
personal information, and he replies in 
the following interesting letter. 



j Editor Southern Workman, 

Re»pected Friend: 
I I have your favor of 14th ult., 



ith 



.ially 



ch you 



ough the influ- 
nber of the boys 
> of ' them, Joseph 
-bird have already 



I am exceedingly interested 
periment, and I pray God to 
success in it. I shall watch i 
interest and do what I can tin 
ence I have over quite 
to make it a 
Cook and Frank Yell, 
written me, and in almost every line tell 
how pleased and happy they are. I shall write 
to them and others. 

There is one thing of which I wish to speak. 
All who went from this Agency, with two ex- 
ceptions, are members of, our church — Episco- 
pal. Some are communicants of the church. 
There are two others from up the River, of 
whom I know, who are alBO communicants, viz. 
nenry Fisherman, and Edwin Ashley. There 
may be others, for I have not heard 



the cats. {See next page.) 

the arrangements already made before he 
wrote. Last September, when Bishop 
Whipple very generously gave up his own 
plans for the five St. Augustine Indians 
who were to go to his own school in Min 
nesota, because he believed it best for 
their interests to remain under the train- 
ing at Hampton, the school decided to 
gratify his probable preferences for them 
as far as possible, by placing them under 
the special care in church and Bible class 
of the 'Episcopal minister of Hampton, 
Rev. Mr. Gravatt, who has undertaken the 
charge with great enthsiasm and faithful- 
ness. When the Dakota Indians arrived, 
those of them who were already members 



up above except these. I know the In- 1 of the Episcopal church were added to 
titute is under the influence of the American | this class, simply for the reasons which 
Mr. Cook puts very clearly in his letter, 
and which we think commend themselves 



Board. But I could wish that influence 
might not be brought to bear upon them to 
lead them away from the faith in which they ■ 
have thus far been nourished, for the sake of to common sense—to prepare them the 
our work here. If it could be so, I could wish better for usefulness in their church When 
that if any churchman or churchwoman is | they return to it, and to avoid bewilder- 



ana uccompany- 
The item' taken 
ta Republican," 
efer is eubstan- 
I forward here- 
pies of the Sioux City 
Journal, referring to the sub- 
ject in question. 

I ean fully appreciate the im- 
portance of the work under- 
taken by the Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, in educating 
Indian children. And judging 
from the methods of teaching, 
to be adopted, as portrayed in 
your paper, I have no doubt of 
its success. 

We have at this Agency an In- 
dustrial Boarding School with 
an attendance at present of six- 
ty-five Indian boys and girls. 
Our school building was erected 
five years ago,at a cost of about 
$20,000. Although the school 
has been broken up twice, ow- 
ing to the want of funds ap- 
plicable to its support, suffi- 
cient success has been attained 
I to demonstrate that the Indus- 
' trial Boarding School system is 
the true one to adopt in this 
work. 

Very Respectfully, 

Howard White, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 

FROM ST. PAUL SCHOOL. 

Two Indian boys at Hamp- 
ton have received this letter 
from a relative. It was writ- - 
ten in Sioux and translated ( 
by John Robb. 

St. Paul School, ) 
Yankton Agency, Da., V 
Dee. 9, 1878. ) 
Dear Cousin, Mr. John D. 
Robb, "Alcila," and Brother 
Henry Fisherman : — I am very 
glad to hear from you both of 
you, and I will tell you all the 
news from home. I got a letter 
from Old-Woman at Cheyenne 
Agency. He said that the In- 
dians who have not cut then- 
hair, when we left there, now 
they are cut their hairs, and he 
thinks not over ten person have 
not cut their hairs at that Agen- 
cy. And he said they aie liv- 
ing comfortably like a white 
people. My cousin and brother 
are doing, and learning you can, 
get them, I hope you may make a 
,d be like a men. This is one of the 
opportunity for the Indians, and while you 
are head of them, trying to be strong good 
, of yourselves and not to forget words of 
God. Always be remember him. 

You must write to me some time and I will 
always, and tell you all news from 
You need not mind the Indians. You 
know that they are men to make a fun of fel- 
lows. We will try and better and make them 
ashamed. And there is thing make my heart 
sadden, Edward Swift. I do not see his rea- 
son why he did not go with you, because Bad 
Spirits pretty strong and have to be trying a 
little hard to better him. Write soon when 
you can. When I hear from you, I was very 
glad to hear, and almost as if I see you both 
of you, cousin and brother. This is I am go- 
ing to say to you. " 
both of yon. 




paper published by the Niobrara Mission, 
at Yankton Agency, Dakota, contains the 
following interesting item If: any of "our 
readers are unfamiliar with the Dakota 
language, they wm^be^^byjhe 



purposes this year, but I hope it is large 
and that you will not only increase agency 
facilities three-fold, hut that you will get a 
delegation of the best Agency pupils at every 
M.ital.h- manual labor and agricultural insti- 
tution East, that will undertake them. 
V..™ tesnectfullv. \our ob't serv t, 



In a celebrated museum in Germany, I I which careful f l» eri ' ac f a 
once S^.- amusing family of young j Whate^ ^< 

i^irse^^ 

be brought np on the bottle they were plan* but in * ng a a aohentp ^ 
^yjA^^'Z^i adav* foma^le to the roots of the 
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paper published by the Niobrara Mission, 
at Yankton Agency, Dakota, contains the 
following interesting item. If any^of our 
readers are unfamiliar with the Dakota 
language, they will be assisted by he 
translation below it, made by John Kodd, 
the Interpreter of the Dakota Indians at 
Hampton. 

DE.Ptayetu kin Tunkansina-ti kin ckta taku 
wanii awacinpi <1» yuatanpl qa waste »•«••«. 
Dakoto Minisnso opaya yukanpi km . W |.»>v t..k. 
tokeca etanl.au hoksina .]a winc.ncann wanj.ksl 
wicakal.„i B ..pi ,,a l.utam Tunknnsimrll , .kntan- 
ball ckta awicayapi qa on spew.cakl) apl kta, 
ok n, i Lena cciyatanhan Dakota oyate aaupa 
wicavuwastepi kta e. Wanna Xuwapl. Hecen 
hekta October 30th, beelian Capt. Pratt taw.cu 
kici inkpatnnhan wata okna kupi, qa ow.a- 
p.mni iyasya 2 a ipl. qa hoks.no. wicinMn. ao , 
w.niyetu sahkogan .[a wikcenina nonpa ok..» 
yena ninawicayapl qa ckta »J» 
4S> qa Ihauktonwan tipi ctanhan 11 hoks.na 8 
q" wincincnna :>. Wanna tanyan .hump ,, qa 
koskn wanii wowapi maqu, Joseph T. took, 

KpFia'Sny^^k^'-W^Jp- 
Sp£l TS^Smtm Institute., Virginia, 
eciyapi. tras8LATIOS bi J0n!l R0BB . 

This fall there is one good thing for Dakata 
Indians on Missouri Kive.r, from great father, 
which have been done, which have already 
picked out bovs and girls from different Agcn- 
Ts on Missouri River and take them to East and 
learned some good things from book. October 
30th Capt. Pratt and his wife, are comedown 
on steam boat, gathered those boys and g.rls 
from ages are 8 to 20 years old. 

All together were 49. Of them from this 
Agency U S boys and 3 girls. They are got 
Am" now I got letter from of them young 
Sen Joseph T. g Cook, and said he 1.^ 
get all what they wanted, likes the place, name 
of the place is Hampton Institute, \ irgiuia. 



purposes this year, hut I hope it is large! In a celebrated n« £ ; Germany I Veff^ 

tsszzttr&i Wfis^ s j t z^Z; r Z sint "we" 

tution East, that will undertake then, « . 1 creatllreSt an(1 e ach bad a j food in the ground, Which Was l£t before 
Very respectfully, jour ob't scrv't,. ^^Vbottle full of milk, four times a day. ', in a form available to the toots of the 

'ist'lTioth Cavy It was a funny" sight to see them rolling plants. 

about with their bottles between their j Farming on Shares. — A plot of ground 

, f the i e t. | paws, or scrambling over each oth»- 



TlIE following 



sample 



ters referred to in the above. 

Yankton Agency, Dak., Dee. Uth, 1878. 
Caj.it. R. U. l'ratt. 



Bmpt 



My dun 
to learn ol 



Hampton Institute 



,»o ,'ery much gratified 
irrival of yourself and the 
Is under your charge at 
And the letters the latter 
eir friends 1 



boxing each other's ears, biting each oth- 
er's tails, running around after their own, 
and behaving exactly like Pussy's kittens. 
But I would not like to have one for a 
pet, would you ?— It might grow up. 



icrful and encouraging, 
v all the young Indians 
re. I wish you would u 



nted 



mother 

and tin 



draft 



of tin 



id they fur- 



Tiie Hampton School, being in earnest 
on the Indian experiment, and believing 
that it cannot be fairly carried on with- 
out educating the women as well as the 
men, recently made an offer to the In- 
dian Department to take charge of twen- 
ty more girls. This proposal being re- 
fused for want of funds, Capt. Pratt has j We , e 
sent to the Department the fojlowmg ■ 
letter which we hope may bear fruit 

Hampton, Va., Dec. 23d, 1878. 

' Son. E. A. Hayl, ', _ 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs ) 
Washington, D. C. j 
Sir:— Referring to the refusal of the Indian 
Department to send twenty more girls here 
because of no funds for that purpose, I would 
respectfully request assurance from the De- 
portment, that in case I am able to interest per- 
sonal charity of friends to the Indians suffi- 
cient to cover their expenses while here for 
a three years' term, the Department will 
pay their traveling expenses from the agen- 
cies here allowing me to bring that num- 
ber I such part as I am able to secure 
patrons for, ?rom the Indian Territory 
tribes already represented here. I am leu 
" request this by the extent of sympa- 
ty ] iind with the views here held of the im- 
portance of equal education of the sexes ami 
the luck of a proper proportion of girls in tins 
effort. This discrepancy is not the fault ot 
the Department, but mine, as I had the au- 
thority to bring half girls and could have 
brought a less number of boys from Dakota 
and then gone to the Indian Territory and 
equalized the sexes as the Department intend- 
ed I have already some assurance of patrons 
for the girls. A lady who is now paying the 
way of two of the Florida boys, will pay for 
two girls. This she has written me she wants 
to do, without having had any knowledge of 
the school's proposition and its refusal. This 
personal interest in the individual boy or gir 
K educated I regard as a most valuable aid 
toward its success. The assurance from 
th's lady is the origin of this idea and the ba- 
ms for this letter. . .. 

I beg leave to state that I am aware of he 
delicacy of this proposition, but that I feel it 
to be my own fault that the girls are not here 
and shall if sanctioned so operate. 

My statement that " I could have l 
thousands,", is fully borne out by BJ 
letters I have received from the indiai 
try Individuals, teachers, missionar 
agents have all written me asking 
boys and girls. Several agencies saj 
can have all you want.' One I 
arv says I could now get enough trom 
Uiat Agency alone to fill an institution like 
Hampton. Noticing in my report that we 
3 to get the girls, there are plenty offered 
jalien \ o| t ?j Uim Territory, and Nc- 

Wk° E 'en he Six Nations ft Western 
t!Z York send an appeal. Their Attorney, 
Mr Johnson, asks that they be allowed to 
send Ldrls enough to make up what we lack 
aid w^ll give their best. He says they are 

g 7ao°not know what sum the Indiai i Depart 
rnent has asked for, for general educational 



rents too, that th . 
can furnish you witli some girls 
you may require, and bright sj 
Let ine "know if you want auy ni 
and how they shall be forwardct 
Letters from these Yankton 
not infrequently to this Agency 
niM. pleasant themes "f conversation among 
the Indians. I wish you bad a thousand there 
and that the idea of educating them in this 
practical wav, of making industrious men and 
women of them so as to be of real service and 
benefit to their various tribes on their return 
i had been everywhere adopted long ago. In- 
dians muse learn not only the principles ami 
practice of Christianity but to be industrious 
and self-summrtin". Habits of labor and 
economy must be .billed into then, and be- 
comc a part 01 their ni 
ucation will beoflittl 
at thp Hampton Instit 
there for some years, 
to hear from you often. 

Very truly H-J^ Douglas 
1!. S. Iud. Ag 



avail. I hope those 
tie will be continued 
I should be very glad 



bein" furnished by one party, the seed 
and labor by the other, one-half the pro- 
duets to each is considered in many sec- 
tions as a fair division. Exact justice in 
such matters, however, can only be reach- 
ed by a careful estimate of the value of 

■ — what each one puts into the partnership : 

©a tllE Intin. the interest of the value or the land on 
. the one side, and the cost of seed and la- 
bor on the other ; then the products may 
be fairly divided according to these fig- 
ures. If it be argued that the land-owner 
has no guarantee for skill and care on the 
part of the tenant, so the latter has no 
surety for the condition of the land. The 
halving system is a poor one at best, for 
what would be fair when land is wortli $50 
per acre, would be no guide on $10 Land. 
Warmth saues feed, helps fattening, and So one rule can be made for general ap- 
often prevents sickness, if not the" total j plication, except the bus.ness rule, 
loss of an animal. . . 

To keep the Animals in good condition, [ /bOTS ON THE FAEM 

or increasing- in weight, should be the ob- 1 

feci of Tvcfy farmer during the winter It is a proud day when the average boy 
'season '^permit a loss of weight nRer j gets on his first pair of boots and trudges 
the summer-speeding, is to waste Uie food [ I M by the side of "- ohler sister 
of both winter and summer. It costs more , He does not care any longer to take her 
to set an animal fat than to keep it fat. 1 hand. The leading strings are cut. Hut 
to get, an ain.u r | ^ ^ am bition to be a man is ehtirely 

Young ^1/lima/s require particular care ; , cclipse(1 w h en ue has taken charge of his 
this is the making of the adult animal. Brst jr of steerg) . m \ started for the 
To over feed is as unwise as to stint food. Hfa Qe not ra i sel ] them from their 

I Costiveness is perhaps the most to be 



HINTS FOE WORK. 

From American A'jru-ultuist. 
Line Stock require constant watchful 
ness. To keep them comfortable is as 
important as to feed them well. No ani 
mal will thrive and fatten, if unclean and 
cold, hence uncomfortable and fretful. 



Re 



Charles L 



ni a 



Hall, of 
a girls of 



en take 



id foi 



given. 

! Working Oxen are often more useful 
than horses, and of late have been too 
much neglected. It should not be forgot- 



>bey 

his workma 
in subduing brute 
do his bidding. He h 
bition to display tl 



'hey 

hip the evidence of his skill 
mscle, and making it 
: is going up;to the 
fruits of his tri- 



car the laurels 



Fort Berthold, that 

that village have just been tai.cn mn-r™, i muuu neglected, it, snoum no., .re .u. s «w- i K.hnn 

Virginia. Si, Hall 7 Wem e,l to'us that oxen require more time to fed ump h ami, as he hop ■ , 
S?H P an, t ^n UC S , te w^ b!,th Z^r £ than ^-^WSg^ I tlfefatr' grounds, but anUib- 

and u " Zh. to send our northern Indian , rumination should be D ™= ^ t itor of ' 8Wck and an entertainer of specta- 

chi < en „ Hut they have gone in a good ter, oxen that work upon the road n unquestionably a difference 

Hme of thevea, tn beeou.e acclimated. If they to be shod. The cost will be saved in the tors. ^ ne 
time of the vi .ii .,,,„„„. r . „th- ro „rb dnne and freedom from injury of native tastes in oo 



lie 01 me yea. „^v.^... - 

>n ioy good health through next summer, oth 
TS may safely be advised to follow. 

J —iapi Oaye. (Word Carrier) 



alllrj 



have a 
id some 
eir call- 

itances ; 

trivial, that 



^ttaWOTk done; and freedom from injury of native ^^tastes^ ^ 
by slipping. tQ MOth ^ | bu t most men 

Young Steers less than a year old, may in „ 5 determined by early 
„„ mT r,. n . be broken to the yoke by any patient boy. some times by incidents so 

THE KING OF THE OATS. A[ first th should be yoked an d tied up tlicy have hardly a place in memory. It 

Yes the King and Crown Prince. Don't untiJ th nave become used to the yoke, a not difficult, generally, for a father, who 
they look r%yal 1 , 1 when thev may be led around and taught love3 the farrn , to ((etcrininc the calling o> 

The lion is often called the King of t0 drive . This is interesting play-work for , his cllill lren. If Uc makes it a business ot 
beasts. Ask your Sunday, School teacher , f , b in winter . j thrift an d S provide comfortably lot » 

to show vou where that text in the Bible , a Ia 3 f am ily, they will respect the calling If 

£_°X„ the lion roars, the beasts of , plowing of heavy sods may be done to , • • Qn , and continual v shifting 
ItrJ * 1, tremble " But perhaps you ' advantage until the ground freezes. It g , t , wlU not b e 

v i n know t at he is a cat. I am is well to plow under stable manure on ™J< «. ° of tUe soil. But if 

a aid that okl Tom, brave rat-catcher as 9uc h land. Light soils are quite as well tll e farm upon business prin- 

he is would run from his Majesty, but for i if plowed in spring. ciples— makes it a machine for coining 

all that they belong to the same order of j .Home—The tractive power moncy-and providing home OOlWOrts, 

animals. Pussy has indeed many otter , J °™ V J b orse moving two miles an , they will be ready to ««« 
distinguished cousins; the Tigers the Leo- OI an b s _ Thi3 ig , ^ t ea , , u s bojs 

nards? the Jaguars, the Panthers, the . 19 ^ k If ft horse were fastened to , to incline them to the oaUinB tl 
i Wild Cats, and several others ; they all "^^afc post b y a chain and a spring give them bread, i 
belong to the Oat family, but the Lion is ' d e t0 ma ke a steady pull, 

I the head of the tribe, the largest and most , balance^ ^ ^ aboye , 

' terrible. over 30 pounds, but could not maintain 

If his Royal Highness would let you ex- tQ hig utm08t stren gth in 

amine bis mouth, his teeth and Ins tongue, , hc wQuld cxhib it a force at least 

his paws and his claws, you would sec ; i ^ ^ wci ht> increa scd by his vc- 
that big as he is, be is a true Cat, and so l A horg( , is ab , e by a sudden spring 
; he is classed in the books of Natural I s- ; a chain that would lift a ton or 

j tory. All the cat tribe are light, steaiuiy su3pe nded in the usual way. 

, :„d swift of 'A Wath your old Tom j lhe M Cement-* Portland Cement " 
when he watches at a hole, when he j u the strongest, but the dearest. Amer 



•ive them bread, and the means of their 
future usefulness. If the boy is to be a 
farmer, he must begin to have a personal 
interest and venture in farming while he 
is vet a boy. Filial affection, in a happy 
home, is a very strong motive to industry 
and fidelity, but it does not shape a boy s 
Diana for life like an investment of his 
own brains and muscles in his daily wort 
He should have crops and animals, not 
only that he can " call 1 his own, but that 
are his own, to keep, to enjoy, and to sell 



,nght 



„ . 1 are ins on. i, ^ , „, ™,_ 

when he watches at a no.u, nu... — . tg tne strongest,, uu„ A , m f i for his own pleasure and profit ine 

^ r i"-s upon the mouse and plays with it , iman Rosendale Cement'; is as good for be small^t. first, but they 

before he' killls it, and yon will have a ,„ „, in „ y purposes, but ,t requires i more 
small-sized picture of a Lion's pursuit of , timu t0 sct . Any cement w 11 crack it 
. . r ...L„r. ootiii-uted with water. 



his prey. 

The chief home of his majesty is in the 
wilds of South Africa, where civilization 
has not yet driven him out of his kingdom 
Here he rei"ns supreme, but great and 
strong as he is, man, so much weak- 
er in body, subdues him by his strength 
of mind and will 



time 10 a,;*. ..-"j 

frozen when saturated with water. 

Sail on Wheat. — A New Jersey farmer 



p.'11-i..s :li:i\ -11..'" - - 

should be absolute, aTftTlet him have his 
own experience of success and failure m 
managing them Let him manage poul- 
try a lamb, a calf, or a colt, and exhibit 

")''' ' . F„;„ Wo notice 



Salt on Wheat.-\ New Jersey farmer , trj , . ' the fair3 .' W e notice 

writes, that he has applied salt to his , his » 11 stock isfaction the increasing at- 
wheat fields; and the result was a health - , w ah g ^ at tue faU la irs. Boys 

or growth, an increase in yield and com- , te ■ tion ^ «o J ^ ^ ^ & 
parative freedom from insects He wi Us m so fairg 0n6) 

of another who thinks that he cleared a , plo wm ma u ^ droye 

ThriTon^cub is just as playful as prospective corn-field f!^^]^^ made a's good a seed 
■-- ready to^mpl* 



very much heavier, and its big baDy ciaw 1 1 g ^ uadecided poult, upon 

can give 8/ hard scratch. r 





PEODUOTION AND CONSUMPTION. I something indirectly reaches the pic 

furtbern.ore, eating the bread is not its con. 
tra nsfoum ation a 6YNONVM poll noTil: "use- sumption, for it reappears in the form of phys- 
less each without THE oTHElt" — like not ical strength, enabling the eater to put forth 
A see-saw — rich NElonnoiis iiETTEit THAN ! fresh exertions. Neither can the farmer be 



would be frost-bitten, and Christmas find more Tna New OrleansStock Exchanco has passed a set 

people with needful dollars i/ their pockets. " ^ ',' ,;.'.'! " 1 ;,.',! ', 'A'.V.. 1 ,'?," i' ,' ' ',' , .', 1 ,','J, L , iV, UiteU ^feb? 

Every dollar has two sides, and is entitled to be rani w'"Ve:t'.H»:'.4'ii.>*i"lv by every tlnancial cor- 

looked at twice before it is „pent. On one side, ponulon and Institution of the eby;" A coinu.lt- 

ou to " apiiolnteu to co operate In measures for see- 



count how many hours' labor it has coat vou t 



■ 



■ 



If 



i.stxy 
my's 
r his 
fork. 



m 



PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 

TRANSFORMATION A SYNONYM FOR BOTII : "USE- 
LESS EACH WITHOUT THE OTHER " — LIFE NOT 
A SKE-8AW— RICH NEIGHBORS BETTER THAN 
POOR — MAN NOT A MAKER— LITTLE TO 01VB, 
LITTLE TO GET— SALES ARE HINGES. 

A LESSON IN 



Man. regarded as a physical, intellectual, 
and moral lieing, is the greatest wonder of 
this world of wonders. Yet with all his won- 
derful powers, man never has made, and never 
will matte an atom of matter: furthermore, 
he is as powerless to destroy matter as to make 
it. Humiliating aw this may seem, it is never- 
theless a sturdy fact. What men vainglori- 
ously call production and consumption (or, in 
plainer English, making and destroying,) are 
only two words used to express one idea — 
viz., transformation or changing. Man can 
only change the matter God has made. God 
is the sole Creator or Maker; man is hut one 
of his creatures, who, at hest, can only ehunge 
what has been created. More social and eco- 
nomic fallacies spring from considering man 
as a creator or producer, than from any other 
one cause. Beyond doubt, man is a wonder, 
but he is none the less a creature, and as in- 
capable of making an 
dog to construct ■n pi 
of this paper is to c 
former, and to point 
cupy an independent 
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of matter, 
graph. The object 
der man as a trans- 
that he does not oc- 
int in space, but a 
:e of life's yrcat cir- 



sometlting indirectly reaches the pl< 
furthermore, eating the bread is not its con- 
sumption, for it reappears in the form of phys- 
ical strength, enabling the eater to put forth 
fresh exertions. Neither can the farmer be 
called a producer, for although lie " raiHes" the 
wheat, all the time he is plowing, reaping and 
threshing, he is consuming food, clothing, etc., 
he is no more than a middleman— there having 
been laborer* before him, and laborers shall 
come afu-r him. Man is liko the present, a 
small space between the great past and the 
great future, but nevertheless a space. 

THE GREEN-EYED 



Granting that men are ever transforming 
mutter, but never making or destroying it; 
that men are links in industry's great chain, 
whose end links are locked together, it follows 
that men are prosperous really, only as their 
neighbors are prosperous. It stands to reason 
that no man is better off from having ull bis 
neighbors poor. The man who has but little 
to sell, can buy but little; the man who can 
buy but little, has but little to sell. " Love thy 
neighbor as thyself " is an economic as well as 
amoral maxim; for if your neighbor has but 
Jiltle, you can exchange but little with him. 
Then-fore, your property, or capacity, to ex- 
change, is increased as his property, or cupacity 
to exchange, is increased. Ignorance of this 
truth is common among all classes of Bociety, 
but painfully so among the colored people of 
this country. Mutual jealousy is one of their 
weakest social points; how this spirit came 
alrout makes no difference, it exists. Instead 
of rejoicing at the prosperity of any one of their 



would be frost-bitten, and Christmas find more 
people with needful dollars in their pockets. 
Every dollar lias two sides, and is entitled to be 
looked at twice before it is spent. On one side, 
count bow many hours' labor it has cost you to 
get it; oh the other, how manv hours' of your 
labor you are about to get for it; strike a bal- 
ance, ana keep or spend the coin, us the balance 
seems in your fuvor or ugainst you. 



Tbk New Orleans Stock Exchange has paawd a set 
of iv-olutio:i- di-durlng Una a di.-iault Uy the State- 
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of " LalKir for lab. 



, Mas. CatharikeKoe, of Waah ingtonville, N . Y.' 
!'•"."=.•'!' ■>> Huln gainst George 

hppi-ll, t<u- Llum:^!- for 1 lit; nale of uhr to her huu- 
j battel, has recovered $2u0. 

j At the lust election a new Constitution was 
adopted in Wa-diington Ty. by „ vole of fl.iMto 
3,231. Thu l.rpul.li.-.u. ea.idldal.- for delegate to 
Congress was elected hy 1,:W1 majority. 
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lowing bull; thebeli, 
upholders of the equ 
ty, and people fever 
at this truth like owl 
crtheless, even as tl 
hoots, has shone In 
will shine in the futu 
past, do men in the p: 
future, exchange " I 
the boots of " Iamit 
won't fit. 
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The truth, that man can do no more than 
transform matter, seems beyond the grasp of 
most of the prating politicians, who are render- 
ing, to a people hungry for economic truths, 
their unripe ideas concerning what they are 
pleased to term, producers and consumers. 
One sect of these would-be philosophers claim, 
(if we follow their doctrines to thu end), 
that men can have food without labor; and 
the other, that men can labor without food. 
One is directly opposed to the other, but both 



t equally ' 
i earth as a pro 



There 
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him back where they are. Tl 
"Comrade, touch the elbow," seems foreign to 
them, and petty jealousy is one of the heaviest 
chains binding them. Cohesion is as necessary 
in a people as in a bar of iron, if either 
is to bear any weight. When mutual dis 
trust, or repulsion, so to apeak, takes the place 
of mutual attraction, only a rope of sand binds 
a community together. 

FACTS FOR FARMERS. 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 



pUrc on I lie anniversary of 1 lie deal h of her father 

I'rtuee Albert, who died December tl, 1861. 

The hark Zingniella. Captain Osgood, arrived ii 



r class of men . 



mule 1 



half 



system of government orschoi 
which pretends to treat any ma 
as purely producers or pure 
bound to he a failure. You 
in two pieces, and have 
and the other half with 
have no mule. Exactly 
divide society in two classes, producers a 
consnmers; the division may be made, but 
ciety will be destroyed. Every act of c 
sumption is hinged on some act of prod 
tion; and the hiuge is called a;sale, or an, 
change. 



In the economy of nature, nothing is really 
lost, although apparently something disappears 
such thing 1 '» *'very change that matter undergoes. If ten 
- _ it consume thousand cords of wood were burned to ashes, 
\?rodu« C . Any I lWn the sea there would not 

1 nf nhihwnnhv bt " ftn oanc * of " iaii ^ T l'wt: there would have 
J ?_ 3 _: b<-vn a change of form and that is all. The ob- 
ject of transforming any bit of matter is to 
increase the utility or beauty of some part of 
it: those transformations, then, are beBt, in 
ra, I which the least apparent loss is noticeable; but 
1, but you will of nothing, nothing comes— so if a portion of 
any attempt to i matter has once been transformed, another sim- 
portion of matter must be found, befoi 



>tal sports "f klud- to he :,:(.) 7; 
-.sin?., or Imp -it. maki,,- an excels ore . 
•_r import of fj.VKCC,;, „^iin-t ?[s.()-J4,:i2C 

s $234,653,751, e 
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to light" their 
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Is; and as they 
d, man will give 
< be had without 



The Creator of all things 
man to manage it. Matter 
from Heaven ; so is the force 
of germination, sunlight, et 
only absolutely raw mater 
have been so luvishly bestow 
nothing for them; they are 
even asking. It is only when two or more of 
God's gifts have been combined by man's en- 
ergy, that the relation called property springs 
into being, and other men are willing to give 
in exchange for it, what they happen to pos- 
sess. It is clear, therefore, that absolutely 
raw materials have no value, as no man will 
give anything in exchange for them. To 
my mind, raw material, in an economic sense, 
is anything which any man proposes to change 
as to its form, time or place, although it may 
be, nay, probably is, a finished product to 
some other man. For instance, cotton is a 
finished product to the planter, but raw mate- 
rial to the spinner; while, in turn, his y 
a finished product to him, but i 



similar transformation can be made. If i 
man weave ten pounds of yarn into twenty fivi 
yards of cloth, he must obtain another tei 
pounds of varn before he can weave twenty-fivi 
more yards* of cloth. This economic law is gen 
'•rally appreciated by manufacturers and mer 
chants, as in their pursuits it is self evident 
Hut farmers seem generally ignorant of it, fo: 
litter, and | they go on, year after year, taking away fr< 



, On the ISth, a joint resolution appropriating 

I 50,000 for the \ •■):•::•,■ fever investigation p.i^sed both >. 

I Houses. 

Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

INCORPORATED IN 1870, 

J. F. B. Marshall, 



Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for tha ! 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training-. 

Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of Bhort and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 
apply. 

The institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are moat accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, payable, 

For further information address, ^ 
S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia* 



through the endli 
links of industry. - The gcntletnen in Coil 
gress, who occasionally tinker (lie Tariff, art 
continually stumbling over the rock of " Raw 
Materials!" Almost all of thein are in favoi 
of admitting free of duty what they call raw 
material: if they will do this, absolutely Fret 
Trade will be permitted; for nobody will im- 
port anything that cannot be used. The lineal 
silk garment ever turned out of Worth's estab' 
liahment in Paris is raw material to the woman 
who expects to wear or sell it. 



the soil the many elements that go "to make i 
crop," but returning to the soil only a part of 
what they take away. The laws of nature are 
inflexible, even if farmers be unacquainted with 
them, and sooner or later these ignorant ones 
find their lands worn out and themselves bank- 
rupts. This Sttfte is full of examples of this 
fact, and many a man is wearing his life out, 
trying to solve the question of how to subtract 
two from four, and have four as a remainder. 
If a man cut and split a cord of wood, he can- 
not expect to feel as freah and strong at the end 
of the job as at itB beginning; he has exchanged 
his strength for the pile of split wood, and can- 
not have a similar amount of strength until he 
has exchanged for it, food, sleep, etc. 

TnB nULE OF THUEE. 

All energy is aueries of blows: and "to strike" 
is an active transitive verb. Human industry 
is the algebraic Bum of human energies, and 
depends on the conaumption by one man of the 
ite'rial to I production of another, in order to prod 



Charl<-s W. An^ell. the defaulting Ser-retarj ofthe 
Pullman I'.dare Car <:umpivav, arrested in Lisbon. 
Portugal, ailuiit' hi- identitv. and will he Wrought 
!" i hii r ( .iiut rv. wtili i he money which lie had with 

moV.a^fvv'ig. whiidl^ailiJ^Yllm'thispo^ror Ant 
wrrp September with ii -■■hrnd c;u -o. Sh«; ear 
i it'U as pas-enge,* Mr*. Uni't.wifr of th.' r:ip(:Lin.;m< 
I wo other prisons. She w ;ls an Iron steamer <pf 1 
Ions S'ill another -a ! dis : isi.-r ;it sea is recorded 
The I'.rilisli ship of war Orontes, on her pa-wign 
from Halifax for It- i intida. lost, a man overboard 
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I confidently looked for. lie has beeii elected 
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) always 



Changing either the form, i 
the time of matter, is what all 
doing. This sentence - is only a pnrapb 
" trans/orming." Farmers aqd millers change 
the form of grain, growing and grinding it; 
merchants change its place, taking it from 
where it is most abundant, to where it is most 
in demand; bankers and speculators change the 
time of the grain by keeping it from the period 
of superabundance to that of comparative scarc- 
ity. Every one of the many who handle the 
grain, from the plowman to the baker, are mid- 
dlemen, and the labors of all are neceBBary to 
enable the man who eats the loaf to have it. 
He is no consumer, for previous labor of his has 
produced something that buys the bread, which 



thing for a^third. To argue that' the second of 
these could be benefitted by the injury of the 
first or third, is to argue that a blanket could 
be lengthened by cutting off either end and sew- 
ing it on the other. 

THE EQUATION OF EXCHANGE. 

All living men are ever exchanging some- 
thing for something else; give and take are the 
two members of life's equation. The final ex- 
pression of any equation of this sort, its situ- 
pleat form, so to Bpeak, la " Labor for labor." 
It matters not in what form, in how many frac- 
tions, or parentheses, the labor may be hidden, 
it is always labor; labor either past, or present, 
or yet to be perform**!, that iB exchanged. This 
is a rugged homespun truth, that many do not 
know, and: which many who do know, keep 
tucked away in the cobweb corner of their 
brainB, where memory and reflection are for- 
bidden to sweep or dust. If every man could 
have graven on his finger-tips that everything 
he buys is a sale of so much of his laboratruer 
economy would guide many purchases. If a 
man can earn adollaraday, and buys ten drinks 
of whisky at ten cents a drink, he has worked 
one day to tickle his palate ten times. If peo- 
ple abont to buy anything would always meas- 
ure their intended purchase with hours of labor, 
intead of dollars and cents, a good deal of folly 



thirty-one emigrants for Brcwervill 



pledged liis support. 

The colored people of Atlanta, Georgia, return 
$2'.'Vm/i ofta\a!ilr property. In tin- Statr thnv is a 
-litfliC lU'i'iviLHr over la-t War The [Inures were in 
1877, J5,*30,»H. In 1378, $5,1-24,875. 

New York, December 17—12:30 p. m.— CJoId has 
J list sold at par-tin- first tinii' it has t,,nel)e<l that 
flguio since the suspension of specie-payments ln- 

Tiik colored Baptists of Kentucky have deter 
mined lo establi-h ,l norma] :i nd Ue-ologieul school 
at Louisville, and an agent has been appointed to 
raised 125,000 for the purpose. 

There is great distress in nearly all the inanu- 
facturing districts of England, owing to flnanolal 
and commercial troubles. 



AnHAiiaEiniirrs have been consummated for the 
.■s'.unllshim-nt o[ a line of steamships between Phil- 
adelphia, and Amsterdam. 
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PRACTICE ECONOMY. 
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Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJTCIJSG. 
Washburn & Moen ManT g Co. 

9- 




t w»jt* Dri»flbotrf by fir*. 
~implBt« buTiw to tba most 
«S b, or TWO 
iBuu.uiu luno dOLD jLKD PUT UP 
DDR1KO THE LAST TEAR For ula .t ti. 
leading budwve .torm, with Gtratciero ftad 
8t&Dla& Send be Uiusuatwl Pamphlet 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put up. 

Cost op various styles op Fence. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $6.25 per rod: 

Wide » " 5.32 " " 

Common Stone Wall 3.00 " " 

" Four-Board Fence. 
Split-Rail >' . 



Vire 



3.00 
2.00 
1.50 



Qliftden Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84 

" " " 3 » .66 " " 

" " " — " - 48 "" 
Posts can be put in every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of th« 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

^ AND DEALERS IN 

Agricultural Implements, Hardware, &c 

HAMPTON, Va. 
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Consult the National leathers' Monthly. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 




NATIONAL 



This series of school-books, iu.Iiib.Tlni; between 

ttawan.linurli.in.liv.l veto i- t ,.,,„,,,.•,./ 

ularlu med in m( <«•«••» ••/ »" ' Statu, and 

tpetew dan ttf cUiteni. n-|>r.wiuiimall slia.lcs of 
political opinion ami religious belief. 

The aeries la conipletr, covering every variety and 
grade of science ami lll.i-.itiii v, trim, tile j.iirnrr 



TIIE BCTG3 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Thumb : Transient *1.00 per ilny, *.17..'.o per 

This Hotel, thnroiitthly built and elei 
■• it for t 

i ruiii 



H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 
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CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



Lliat city j 



"West PolntCourac." 
The aeries Is uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among bo umnv, nmiiitjilns Its c 
merit, and assists, inits place, to r 



andard of 



Of tlir'ianiiiiiK fiil-th.-'Vai-ious Unit touch nl < >;,.[ l/mni i <»"tnrt- U < <« |»; \7 r v, ",\ l v'V '.Vl 'Vr 

the elegant 't™™'^ »r°.t u.d'ky Liife™ 

vicinity an- .hOichtful, the Hampton Nonrnl mid AL-i-iriiUiiml School, the Na- 
Vitioiuil ( i iiirti'iy iiml the town ui' I l;m; j." >: l — ml ,u ninn one of the oldest 

'try, are all within tin- limits of an easy ride, drive, or sail. 

ing the year Ih unsurpassed for salubrity, the ruiinc of tin; Uiri-nnniiclcr here 



It Is the pride of the Publishers 
print appears in not a single poor, i 
ont text-book. Its appearance, tl 
title-page is a sort of guarantee wt 
tlonal public liave learned to rcsoe 

For these reasons, this t 



Vot the Sleleoiolou-^Mi <>h;;'i vatory, shows ji 
nn Autuni- • " 
■ spring months. ,-Open for guests all the year. 



even indlffcr- 
eforo, upon a 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 



TALBOTT & SONS, 

Shdgkbe Machine Wdhks. 

Richmond, Va., 



w*4 



reraally conceded in lu broiuleat aeiiBO, and which 
cannot; with e.,nnl |.p.|«lny. beapplle.l to any n. 
T»l publications whatsoever. The series lnelll. es 
the following well-known and unlvcraally popular 

National keadees and spellers" 

BV 

PARKER* WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GEAMMAE 

VT. CLARK. A. SI. 

RATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

MONTSJTH <fc SlcNALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 
V 

CHARLES DA VIES. LL. D. 



BARNES' BRIEF U. H. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCFIOOL SINGER. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDICMS. 
NORTH END'S. SPEAKERS. 
■GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS 01 HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN nOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS'* IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 

Tho whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuala known as 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazin 
evil all the di 
Eagle. 



Hanf'e of 



A. I. CROWEll'S PATENT IMPROV- 
ED TURBINE WATER WHEELS, CORN 
„~1 „„,1 „r.t AND WHEAT MILLS, QEARINO, MILL 
0011 .111(1 not MACHINERY, &C. A1S0, INOIHES, 

ts life. — Brooklyn boilers, saw mills, castinos, 



-Harper's Weekly. - am .,. tli , vour „, 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated xfifirisk" ' it.'." lt'rTr' " 
periodical in this country.— Louisville ",„_ u , 1 ^To"k"wSe'ror 




a'. Outllt free. No 
a business at which 



Courier Journal. 



Co.. Portlan.l. Main 



Harper s Sazar^ 

* ■ . . P , I ! nnytl.in^ . Is.-, I ...... .1 .e.r re.,. n.v,[ will start 

The orfiaii of the great world of fash- 1 » $i 3 ».i„ ... l,,,,,,,- ...a.ie i.v at..- industrious. 
ion.—Roslon Traveller. 



Men. wom.-n. bovs ,in.l eiris wanl-,1 everywhere 
to work for us Now is Ihe time. Costly outfit and 
terms free. A.t.lress. T.tt'K .v Co.. Aucuata. Maine. 



TERMS POE 1877. 



Harper's Magazine, One Year. 
Harper's Weekly, Ono Year 
Harper's Bazar, One Year 



.*4 00 
. 4 00 
. 4 00 



Thcodorlcli A. Williams. Win. C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

n ZELL'S 

Encyclopedia. 

\ Wltli BEST'iav!'.'. .eV in 'et-r.'i'eeeer"..,..;^;!;!.; 
i.sl. ternia *»"»■ it. ibeie oi. n'loealities. i'nrtieulars an.Uam- 
nlea worth $5 fro.-. Imi.rove vmir spare time at this 
business. A.blress. Srissos ,v Co . Portland. Maine. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we dq business 
arc to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. . 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



COMMISSION MEBCHANTS t 

! A t Roanoke Square. Norfolk, Va. 5 



aml\errUorr win piousc u.ldrca 

T. KLWUOU 7.KLL, DAVIS .1 I'o., Philadelphia. 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

In Thjrty Volume*. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes A Co*s 
publications will be sent free to the ftddNM of any 
Teacher or School Offlcer applying for it. 

The National Teacher? Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors tho best professional Ulent j 
the country affords. Subscription, $1 per annum* | 

A. S. BABKES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL I'UBLISUERS, 

111 and 111) William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

MA»Or»CTllllt«S' AOEPIT, IMPORTER AND DEALER III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic' Tools, 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS & WASTE, 

PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
IlraaB GoodB, cftso., *0., 

No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 



The American Spiced Food. 
AMB * CO., 

GENERAL ACENTS, 

34 COURT SQ.., BOSTON. 



"Tl 1W AUTOMATIC" 

SILENT SEWINO MACHINE. 

This machine is PRE-EMINENT over 
all others in QUALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
wjth NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAR IN 
ADVANCE of any. \ 
DtacrlpLlre Circulars on Application. 

W1LLC0X & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

638 BROADWAY, -V. V. 



,lis.-.i.s..s. nil.! will pula h 
meaaafall. Investigation bohciuxi. 

DIRECTIONS 



IthVj niltrlti'.us f.».il. 

idilion'i. 



We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 
Broadway and TVai 
NEW YORK. 



nalc 



>lnt of Spiced Food each 

lie offeeding. 

Reliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. Mr N kill, invito aUoutlon of the public Kenerallj 
.oliis law :mil rftr.-fnUy svb.-cU-A s«..n-k of Boots ant 

Boat Olty-mado Vi/ oxrlx. 

which I will MQ at and below cosl. i 

mv >[..!■,■ will !>-■ s,-M loUTf tliilll evel 

of ll.i- times. Plejisi- k'ive me a I'Jill fintl st'« Tor J'OUr- 
selves. l.ii.lies' ;tllii );ent K ' lilt 1 [I \ Vit-rk Intnl.' t 

nn.i I'.-jKiiriiiL,- neaily done. 

N. M 'N El LL, HAMPTON 
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JOHN "W. BOYENTON, 

HOUSE, SIGN i ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, 

Mlimpton, Virginia. 

Paints mixed to order. Brushes, Glass, Putty, etc., for sale. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HAMPTON TRACTS 

FOR THE PEOPLE, 



No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 
No. II, Preventable Diseases. 
No. Ill, Duty of Teachers. 
No. IT, Who Found Jamie I 
No. 5, A Haunted House. 

No V may be obtained at 5 cents a copy, or $4 a 
hundred, on application to Hampton Tract Editing Com- 
mittee/Hampton Institute, Va. 



.A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY MRS. M ■ F. ARMSTRONG. 

Some years ngo, in traveling across one of our Middle 
States, I came just at sunset, at llie close of a long d ay s 
journey through a fair and fertile country, to a littla 
town whose white houses and upward-pointing spires 
gave 'promise of comfort and welcome for the night, 
whose shadows were beginning to fall around me. The 
road which I was following led me along the shore of 
an inland lake whose waters shone under the slant sun- 
beams with the brilliancy of some strange jewel, while 
the low hills surrounding it were green with all the 
freahncss of ear\y summer. 

As I neared the village, I saw that it was built well 
up on the gently-sloping hillside and had rather more 
than the usual proportion of pleasant, neatly kept houses 
with bright little gardens and other evidences of pros- 
perity. Down, close on the lake-shore, at some distance 
below most of the dwellings, stood a small group of fac- 
tory buildings, whose smoking chimneys and wide open 
doors shoved ine one source, at least, of the prosperity 
of the little town. The scene was altogether so pleas- 
ing, and the prospect of such a stopping-place for the 
night so attractive, that I quickened my steps and was 
soon within speaking distance of the knots of work-peo- 
ple who were standing about the factory doors or drop- 
ping off in twos or threes along their homeward rosd. 

As they seemed to be all going in the same direction, 
that is up the hill, down whose gentle descent ran the 
main street of the little village, I joined them and walk- 
ed on for a 'few moments, silently wKching their faces 
in the expectation of finding some one or two nmong 
them whose aspect should encourage me to begin a con- 



. versation 
I had i 
path twe 



pleasant-fnc 
a, and from I 



: witho 



my pace ( 



for just before me in the dusty 
young fellows were walking 
snatches of their talk which I 
their faces, I judged that they 
f their own. So, quickening 
. lerto keep beside them, I said : 
Good evening, friends. You've a flourishing little 
town here, I sec. What's doing in your factories now ? " 

"Oh, trade's pretty lively, sir; it's mostly work in 
ivory hereabouts, piano-ktys and billiard-balls and such 
like," replied the elder of the two men. 

"I suppose, then," I said, smiling, "that these pretty 
places which I see along the hillside have a foundation 
of elephant's tusks-?" 

"Well, not exactly that, sir," replied my new acquain- 
tance, smiling in his turf; "but it's true enough that 
that's where most of the money comes from round here. 
It's a good business enough and we're mostly a pretty 
steady set of folks, both rich and poor." 

"Yes; your village speaks for itself," I answered. 'I 
never saw a neater, more orderly looking street than 
this." Just as I spoke these words, my eye was caught 
by a house which seemed to contradict my assertion 
somewhat positively, and I did not try to check the half- 
surprised exclamation which rose to my lips. My com- 
panion's eyes followed mine, and I could sec that while 
he knew quite well what it was that had attracted my 
attention, he was in no hurry to answer my next ques- 
tion. There was perhaps nothing really uncommon in 
what I saw, but, taken in connection with its surround- 
ings, it certainly was a little surprising, and almost un- 
consciously I halted for a moment, as did the young man 
with whom I hud been talking. We had just left be- 
hind us the last of the factory buildings and had passed 
one or two small dwelling houses, but had not yet reach- 
ed the thickly settled portion of the town, so that for a 
little distance the road had quite a lonely air. 

On our right stood the house which had attracted my 
attention, and though it was far back from the street, I 
could see, even in the twilight, that it was large and 
well built and was surroundeil by what had once been a 
beautiful garden. , It was closed, by door and by win- 
dow, but there was no evidence of any great precautions 
against those who might desire to enter, and, indeed, 
entrance looked to be an easy thing enough. The gar- 
den was overgrown with weeds and vines, and though 
an occasional rose-tree raised its hardy head above the ■ 
tangle at its feet, it was plain that for many a year no 
careful hand had trained or pruned its thorny branches. 
In fact, the Btrange thing about the whole place was the 
air of total neglect which had at first struck my atten- 
tion, and in this it was such a contrast to all that I saw 
of the rest of the village, that I turned at ODce to the 
man at my side for an explanation. He hesitated a mo- 
ment before answering me, and then prefaced his answer 
with a slow shake of the head which showed me at once 
that something was amiss. 

" YeB; it'B easy to see that things ain't as they should 
be here, sir ; but then it's hard to say just what's wrong. 
There are strange storicB told about this old house, but 
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folks from out o' town don't generally believe 'em, so 
•tain't often we speak of 'em." 

"Well, I can't promise to believe all you tell me," I 
said, laughing, " but I must acknowledge that you have 
excited my curiosity and I should like to hear what you 
know about the house." 

"•Tain't much that I know, sir, but you're welcome 
to hear it all." He hesitated here for a moment, and 
then went on slowly, "They do say. and I guess most 
folks round here believe, that the house is haunted." 

"Ah ? " said I, "do you mean to say that the house 
has been deserted and neglected in this way because peo- 
ple are afraid to live in it ? " 

"That's just it, sir. It's as good a house as any m 
town, and you see for yourself what the garden might 
be, but you'd have hard work to get anybody round 
here to take a lease of it." 

"That's rather hurd on the owner," I Baid; "who is 
he, and when was the house built, ond what kind of a 
ghost is it thut none of you people are clever enough to 
lay ? Come, tell me the whole story, if you can Bpare 
the time. I'd like to get at the bottom of this matter." 

"Oh, yes," answered my acquaintance; "I've the 
evening before me, and anyway it's no long story. You 
see, the house was built about twenty-five years ago by 
a gentleman who took great pains to have it 
wanted it, for he meant to spend his days tl 
he hadn't lived there niore'n about five years 
only son took sick and died with some kind . 
ond then his wife caught it and she died too 
kinder broke him up. , So he went oil and the house 
stood empty for a year or two, and then he wrote back to 
his agents here, and they let it to some folks from out o' 
town, a real nice family they was, too. But they hadn't 
lived in it more'n a year when one o' their children 
died, and after that the mother couldn't bear the house, 
and they moved away. Then it was let again, and that 
time there was two deaths in less than six months,— and 
so it went, sir, everybody that tried to live in the house 
cither got sick and had to leave, or died ; and the story 
got round that them that died stayed there, and the 
folks that come oftcr see 'cm and was scured to death. 
It's more'n six years since anybody's lived there, and 
it'd be brave folks or crazy ones that'd go there now." 

While my companion was talking, wc had walked 
slowly on und were, by this time, in the heart of the vil- 
lage and near the hotel where I intended to stop. But 
that which at first had been mere curiosity had now 
deepened into a strong desire to know something more 
about what was, at least, a very strange story, and I 
asked with real interest if no attempt had ever been 
made to discover a cause for the sickness which had 
made the house bo fatal. "Did nobody ever look to 
the sewers and the cess-pools and so on i" 1 inquired. 

"Oh ycB, sir; they've had workmen there for weeks 
at a time, but nothing made any difference%the next 
people that took the house had the same luck ; and at 
last old Mr. Grant (that's the gentleman that built it) 
said himself that there was a curse on the bouse, and he 
wouldn't throw any more money away on it, so there it 
Btands. These new-fangled notions aljout drainage and 
all that, is very good, no djbubt, but they can't- help a 
case like this," and the young man once more shook his 
head ominously. 

" Well," said I, " I must say good-evening to you now, 
but I'm going to be in town for a day or two, and I 
should like 
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ns,'l think w'e'should be a match for anything wc are 
likelv to find." . 

'"I don't know about that, sir; but my name is Hen- 
ry Johnson, and I'd certainly like to see you again. 
Anybody in the hotel can tell you where Mr. Harper, 
the ogent, lives, and he'll let you have the house cheap, 
I dare say. "and with rather a grim smile, my friend left 
me at the hotel door. 

I am a physician and I have certain hobbies, one of 
which is that a great deal of the sickness, and conse- 
quently a great deal of the sorrow, from which we suffer 
in this world, comes from ignorance of, or, worse Bti',1, 
disobedience to God's laws. And I am willing to put 
myself to a good deal of inconvenience if I can help 
people to unders' 
result of breakii 
pity that scnsibl 
affected by non 
the idea that tin 
ity of the population of such a .village as this should be- 
lieve in the possibility of a house being made uninhabit- 
able by ghosts, gave me a very unpleasant shock. My 
journey was merely one of pleasure, and I did not see 
that my vacation could be better spent than in disprov- 
ing the existence of these same ghosts, if I could, in bo 
doing, strike a blow for common-sense and against bu- 
pcrstition. To begin with, I was pretty sure of my 
ground. I had called upon the old doctor who had lived 
in the town for years, and had obtained some informa- 
tion in regard to the various deaths which had given the 
house its bad name, and I believed that a close examin- 
ation of the premises would enable me to put my finger 
on the cause . 

So on Monday afternoon, I went again to the agent 
and got the keys of the two main doors, and then walk- 
ed down to the factory to meet young Johnson, who, I 
was glad to find, was a married man. Of course I want- 
ed to see his wife before I concluded my bargain ; so I 
went into the little house where they lived— Henry had 
already told her about my plan — and she welcomed me 
with a cheery "Good-evening, doctor Will you sit 
down and take a cup of tea ? We're plain folks, you 
know, but Henry says you think we can be some help 
to you, and I'm Bure I'd like to know what you think 



about our 'haunted house,' as they call it." 

"Yea," I replied; "I do wont your help, but 
we make any bargain I want you to understand just 
what I mean to do; bo, if you don't object, I'll sit here 
for an hour or so and explain my plans while you and 
Henry eat your supper." So without farther delay the 
husband and wife sat down to their meal, in which I 
was glad to see the baby had no share, his Bensible 
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all ready for bed. 

"You see," I began "there is no doubt that all 
these deaths did occur in the house, just as they arc said 
to have done. Dr. James assures me of that, and it iB just 
as certain that there is a direct connection between the 
house and the deathB, as it is that the house Btands there 
empty at thia moment. Now, at the very outset, I want 
you to understand that I entirely reject the possibility 
of any ghosts being mixed up with this affair. There 
isn't anything supernatural about it; whatever the cause 
may be, you may be sure it is a natural one, and though 
we may have hard work to find it, it is to be found, and 
found in just one way, that iB, by careful examination 
and experiment. If * I were to tell you that I have 
already made up my own mind from merely walking 
about the place and using my eyes, it might shake your 
faith in me, so I shall make no promises as yet, but will 
simply tell you my plan. 

In the first place, if you, Henry can leave your work 
at the factory for a couple of days, I want you to spend 
them in the house with me, taking your meals at home 
here as usual. If our examination should turn 
out us I think it will, I want you two with the baby to 
move into the house, the rent of which I will pay, and 
live there for a year, the only condition being that you 
Bhall live just as I shall direct. If at the end of that 
time everything shall have gone well with you, I will 
advance you the rent for another year, and I don't think 
that Lizzie will have any trouble in filling all these rooms 
with respectable lodgers, which will bring you in a nice 
little income." As 1 finished my little speech Lizzie's 
eyes brightened, and I had not long to wait for her an- 
swer. " I'm not afraid to trust you, sir, if Henry's will- 
ing we'll move in this week ." Her more cautious hus- 
band put his hand on her shoulder, "Wait a bit, little 
woman," said he, "suppose everything should'nt turn 
out well, suppose there should be more m these stories 
than we think and something—" Here I interrupted 
him for I was not ready for discussions as to uncertain 
"somethings." 

"We'll put off talking about that for the present," I 
said; "the first thing to be settled is whether you will 
go into the house with me for a couple of days — and 
niohts," I added a little mischievously. "O yes," 
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day by day their thousands, and maiming 
multitudes of whom no man takes account. 

But my thoughts were quickly broken in upon by a 
cheery "good morning," from Henry, and in a moment 
more wc .turned the key in the lock of the front door. 
The wood was swollen with dampness and . it was only 
after some pushing that we succeeded in getting into 
the hall, which we found ran through the body of the 
house and opened at the end into a large kitchen with 
numerous, pantries and windows. The latter we rais- 
ed without much difficulty and soon hod plenty of sun- 
light shining in upon dusty floors and cobweb hung 
walls. There were two rooms on either side of the 
hall, there were front stairs, and back stairs, there 
were plenty of windows everywhere, the ceilings were 
high, the whole air of the houBe>must hove been 
in the days before it was haunted, cheerful and whole- 
some. I went through both stories carefully, opening pnn- 
trydoors and looking intoall the corners, more, |of course, 
for Henry's satisfaction than my own. " Well," said I, 
when we once more found ourselves in the kitchen " so 
far there is certainly nothing remarkable about the house, 
and there's nothing left but the cellar. Come, Henry, 
light your lantern and we'll try that." Henry obeyed 
and followed me down a pair of steep, dark stairs which 
led somewhat to my surprise, into a well-lighted ond ce- 
mented cellar extending under the whole house and 
thoroughly ventilated by single pane windows, from one 
or two of which wc quickly knocked away the boardings. 
It was somewhat damp, of course,^ 
had been unused for years it was i 
condition, and contained nothing 
beyond a few harmless barrels. I 
ment, and then turning to my co 
riously, "Well, Henry, this lays on 
ry stared a little ond I continued, 
corner him here, but this place is 

and airy. My ghosts like dirt and darkness. We must 
look for them somewhere else." So I turned back up 
the stairs again, Henry following with a somewhat du- 
bious expression on his face. 

The fact that I did not find in the cellar what I had 
thought might exist there, that is, the evidence of de- 
fective drainage, only strengthened my conviction as to 
the root of all the trouble, and I wasted no more time 
in looking about me. 

On one side of the kitchen was a pump which I found 
brought woter from a well in the garden at some dis- 
tance from the house, and it was to this well t 1 --* • 
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from it the entire supply of drinking water had been ob- 
tained, and I only wanted a few more facts to change 
my suspicions into certainty. 

It was now near noon, and I told Henry to go home 
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ed necessary, that is putting down at the cost of about 
*12 00, a drive or artesian well in the rear of the garden, / 
entirely out of the way of any drainage from the slope 



stronger than Lizzie chooses to give you ; you can trust 
her, and I shall trust her too, to see that, the money that 
might go for drink is kept for something better— beef- 
steak and potatoes, for example." As I said this. I laid 
■n hand on Henry's shoulder, for I knew that he was 
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from it tho entire Bupply of drinking water had been ob- 
tained, and I only wanted a few more facta to change 
my auapicions into certainty. 

It was now near noon, and I told Henry to go home 
to his dinner, and not to come back till after dark, when 
he was to bring the tools fl(hich I wanted and a couple 
of blankets for the night. 

'As for myself. I pumped diligently till the water ran 
fresh and clear from the well, and then pouring some of 
it into a bottle which I had brought with me, I went 
' back to the hotel, where with the aid of a little micro- 
scope which I always carried with me, I had no difficul- 
in detecting that the water was, in its present condition, 
so impure as to be actually a slow poison to any who 
might drink it. This fact being established it only re- 
mained for me to prove that this impurity existed dur- 
ing the years when the various deaths had taken place. 
If I could do this I felt that I was justified in putting 
Henry and his family into the house at once, provided 
I could ensure them a supply of pure water, which I 
thought could easily be done, and then the rest of my 
experiment would take care of itself. Now in order to 
prove that the water from this well had been just as im- 
pure ten or fifteen years before as it was at the time of 
my analysis, I had got to discover the cause of this im- 
purity, and it was just tllis of which I had from the he- 
ginning felt very sure. The whole village was built, as 
I have said, on a side hill, and the hauuted house stood 
just at the beginning of the ' rising ground. The 
well from which came all the .water consumed by 
the occupants of the house had been dug at a good dis- 
tance from all the outbuildings, etc., but quite near the 
fence which bounded the property on that side. On the 
other side of this fence stood a small house, the sur- 
roundings of which were not in very good order, and I 
had found from inquiry, that its condition had been 
much the same for the previous twenty years. Now it 
had struck me at first that the well from its position al- 
most at the bottom of the hill might catch the drainage 
not only from the small house, but' also from several oth- 
er buildings which stood just above it. I thought this 
could lie easily demonstrated but I also thought it quite 
possible that by a little digging I might find that there 
was even a more direct cause than this for the poisoned 
water of the well. 

I wanted to do tllis digging at night partly be- 
cause I .lid not want to be watched, but ■ ""'in- 
ly because I thought it would be a good test of llenfy s 
courage. So when he arrived abou 

him what my analysis of the well ..- - 

viz., that in its impurity was to be found full ... 
the illcss and death of any one who should drink it for 
any length of time. I then carefully explained to him 
my idea as to the sources of the impurity, and his own 
common-sense assured him that I was probably right so 
that when, between eleven and twelve o clock 1 
shouldered a spade and started out of the back door to 
to commence my digging. I was glad to find that I had 
in Henry as steady and clear headed a companion as 
heart could desire. ' 

We bean our work at a little distance above the well 
but an hour's digging showed me.that we were m the 
wrong place, and in a low voice I told Henry to stop for 
a moment while I looked about me. 
' Our digging was no easy work, for the night was dark 
and hot. and the air so close and heavy as almost to 
make us feel that some ghostly presence was surround- 
ing us, and forcing us in spite of ourselves to I be licjc 
that we saw strange shapes, and heard unearlinj souuus. 
The little town was fast asleep, not a whisper or a root- 
fall broke the stillness of the garden, it seemed that not 
even a leaf rustled, and I think .it was something else 
than fatigue that made Henry's hand tremble as 1 took 
the lantern from him. I wanted to jump the fence and 
walk up for a short distance on the other side, but it 
wns evident that Henry had no idea of being left alone 
in the darkness, and I can't say that I thought his ner- 
vousness at all unusual. However sure I might be of 
what was before us, I could hardly expect a man to 
whom the existence of this haunted house had for years 
been a famiiiar fact, to give up his belief all at once, 
and in truth I was not myself altogether, free from ex- 
citement though in my case the cause was very dillercut. 
Henry feared a supernatural visitor. I felt, with every 
nerve in my body, that we were fighting death, and the 
closer we came to his hiding place the more determined 
I was that our night's work should end his reign. 

So taking the lantern and telling Henry to follow me, 
me, I walked up along the line of the fence some thirty 
feet and after a quick examination of the ground said 
cheerfully to my half unwilling companion " Come on 
Henry, we'll make another attack here it's too soon to 
give m you know." In silence we cut away the sod and 
Began our work again and for another hour there were 
not many words spoken between us. My arms ached with 
fatigue and I began to think that wo were again on the 
wrong scent when all at once I turned up a spade full of 
earth which settled the whole matter in a twinkling 
Bv the light of the lantern I could see what my nose had 
already informed me of, that we had come upon the 
drainage from a cesspool, and ten minutes more of vig- 
orous digging showed us that this cesspool which had 
evidently been for years left to take care of itself had 
leaked directly into the spring which formed the main 
supply of the well. We had our ghost now at close 
quarters and no white robed skeleton could be halt so 
terrible to a reasonable man, as was this silent, 
stealthy, merciless demon of dirt, who, unseen and 
unsuspected hod for so long been doing his awful, lrre- 
' parable work. I had no need to say much to Henry, he had 
seen and smellcd for himself, and we walked quietly, al- 
most solemnly back to the house, from which, wo be- 
lieved our night's work had lifted the curse which for 
years fiadhung over it. We did not sleep, for dawn was 
close at hand, and when half an hour later wo parted at 
the garden gate, Henry had definitely accepted the offer 
I had made him, with all its provisos, and before the 
week was out, Henry, Lizzie and the baby were estab- 
lished in the house, which for them had now lost all its 
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There was really nothing more for me to do except to 
give them in detail those directions in regard to their man- 
ner of life about which I had already spoken to them in a 
general way, and this I wanted to do at some length. So 
the evening before my departure from the village in 
which, instead of one night I had spent ten days, found me 
sitting in one of the-rooms which Lizzie's busy hands had 
already in a plain way made bright and comfortable. As 
a matter of fact I had no fear but that the house would 
now prove to be as wholesome as any in the village, but 
I wanted my young couple to feel how much depended 
upon themselves, and I was very much in earnest in de- 
siring that they should make their housekeeping a mod- 
el for all the young couples about them. They were be- 
ginning with great advantages, they had a large airy 
house, with plenty of space about it, and in good order, 
and as they had it" rent free, they could afford to buy all 
that they needed in the way of furniture and clothing. 
' ' ' ■ future was in their own hands, and it 
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Baby to know that, sir. You may be 
my best to take care of him and Henry." I knew 
Lizzie meant whnt'she said anil I replied, '• I don't think 
think I need be afraid to trust you and Henry. 1 am sure, 
in fact, that von will do your best to fulfil your part of 
our bargain, but I want to-night to go over carefully the 
terms of the compact and to tell you just what I mean 
by them. You know I agreed to put this house in good 
order, anil give it to you rent-free for a year, provided 
you would live during that vear just as 1 direct." The 
young people assented to this eagerly enough, and Lizz c 
who was always the first to speak said, " You've only- 
got to tell us, sir, what we are to do, we trust you. as 
much as you do us." " The foundation of all that I re- 
----- ,: --ic," I replied, " is that you should be clean, 
ling to tell you just what I mean by cleanliness. 
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any disinfectant you must be very careful on account ol 
their poisonous properties. '( 

. Don't let rubbish of any kind collect in the house, 
keep all your pantries and cupboards clean, don t get 
into the habit of pushing things away into holes and cor- 
ners, and be sure that vour beds are wi ll aired and that 
the bedsteads are occasionally wiped off with hot water 
and soap. The only wnv to ensure your bed's being prop- 
erly aired is to shake it up thoroughly when you first get 
up, turn back the mattress (I take it for granted you are 
not so unwise as to sleep upon feathers), then open all 
the windows and leave the room for at least an hour be- 
fore von in ike the bed. Empty all the slops every lllorn- 
in" and wash out slop pails, etc., with clean water, tnk- 
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you ought always tre sleep with plenty of air in your 
room for the more vou accustom yourselves to the air 
the less likely vou will be to take cold. Another safeguard 
against colds 'is warm clothing, and I advise you, both 
in summer and winter to wear woollen uuderclothes, 
heavy or light according to the season. 

But then, you know, if you don't take care of your 
skins, putting on flannels won't help you— and if I insist 
upon your washing yourselves thoroughly every day, or 
at least three times a week, youjnust not think that lam 
nvikin" vou a great deal of unnecessary trouble. If you 
want to be well and keep the baby well, you must look 
out not only tor dirt which comes from the outside but 
also for dirt which comes from the inside, and you must 
keep the pores of the skin open so that all the waste 
matter for which they are the. proper channel of escape 
can casilv be got rid of. Wash yourselves aod the baby 
often anil carefully and change all your underclothing 
at least once a week, oftener, if you find you can afford 

'"As to your food, I should liko to say a good deal, 
but I can only give you general directions and then trust 
to your common sense. Eat oatmeal, mush, hominy, 
rice and all that sort of thing, with all the milk you can 
get- potatoes, and indeed almost all kinds of vegetables 
and' fruit, boiled, baked, or uncooked, as may be, are 
excellent, and you ought to get fresh meat once a day, 
if possible. Eggs, of course, and bacon and ham, but 
not too much fresh pork ; and remember, Lizzie, that 
you are not to waste time and material in making pies 
and cake. Plain puddings you can always -have but in 
cooking food of any kind, you must realize that every- 
thing depends on the cook. Don't fry when you can 
help it,— 

•Boil, broil or bake, , , , 
For health's and economy s sake. 
Have your meals always at regular times, and don't eat 
at all times. Take coffee, tea or cocoa with your meals, 
but don't drink anything between meals— no, Henry, 
not even an occasional glass of whisky, though about 
that I shall perhaps have to make a special bargain." 
Henry looked at mo a little uncertainly, and I went on 
more seriously, "Yes; you'd better not take anything 



stronger than Lizzie chooses to give you ; you can trust 
her, and I shall trust her too, to see that.the money that 
might go for drink is kept for something better— beef- 
Bteak and potatoes, for example." As I said tliis. I laid 
my hand on Henry's shoulder, for I knew that he was 
not entirely safe in this respect, and I wanted my words 
to have full weight. 

" Well," he said, slowly, looking at Lizzie as he spoke, 
"I'll engage to drop it; it's in the bargain, I s'pose, and 
besides, I should like to see for myself how a man can 
get on without any drink." 

"That's a wise resolve," I replied, "and your head 
will be all the clearer for it. Shake hands on it, for I 
must -be off, or I shall miss my train. One word more- 
remember, both of you. that this experiment is not 
merely for your good and my satisfaction, but if it suc- 
ceeds, it is for the good of the whole village. If you 
prove that you can live in this house and be well and, 
in every sense, do well, merely by obeying a few simple 
laws which he who runs may read, why— I think you 
will be giving a good lesson to the whole village. Once 
more, good-bye— in a year from to-day I shall come 
back, and in the meantime, if you want me, send for 
me "—and with a hearty shake of the hand I left my 
two friends, and for twelve months turned my back on 
the whole matter, for I did not mean to interfere any 
farther in the experiment, and. as the event proved, 
there was no need for it. Henry and Lizzie were, as I 
had judged them them to be, an intelligent, energetic 
young couple, and the two letters which I received from 
tbem = during the year which followed my visit, were full 
of good reports. 
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ed her into the 
bright room! " we hadn't been here three months before 
folks knew all about it; and some of the clever ones, 
they said, that if we'd laid the ghost with a shovel, 
they'd no call to be afraid. And everything was so 
pleasant and convenient that before long some of the 
overseers came to see if we wouldn't board 'em; so we 
took the money we'd saved for rent 'and bought some 
furniture— and now. sir, every room in the house is full, 
and last Tuesday, Henry took a hundred dollars to the 
bank." Here Lizzie fairly broke down, and between 
laughing ami crving was hardly able to speak, though 
shc"nisnngcd to say, "And I've got the name of being 
the best housekeeper in town, and it's all because I've 
done everything just as you've laid out for me." 
" And what does Henry say 1 " I asked. 
"I guess he won't be long in speaking for himself, 
sir; he'll be home in a few minutes. Won't yoiWook 
about a little, and see how things are i" 

It was with real pride that Lizzie led me through her 
clean kitchen and sink-room, and out of the back door 
into the garden, where everything showed that Henry 
had been true to his promise, and that he and Lizzie 
were fairly started on the right road. They had found; 
as anybody may find who will try it, that though they 
were "poor "and not very wise, they could live clean, or- 
derly, temperate lives, and that, in every sense, such 
lives "pay." As Lizzie had said, her husband was not 
long in. coming, and when I looked at their happy faces 
and" at the rosy baby, and the cheerful house, I could 
well believe Lizzie's stories of the effect their experi- 
ment was having in the. village, especially as it was evi- 
dent that Lizzie preached as well as practiced. In a 
word, all I had hoped for was accomplished, and the 
time of my visit was spent rather in hearing their expe- 
rience, than in giving any further advice. I renewed 
my offer to advance them the rent for the next year, but 
both refused, fueling that they were quite able to 
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it themselves, ami when we parted, it was with thdr- 
h satisfaction that I promised to visit them again the 
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So last night I found myself . 
gntcs. in the well-kept garden whose brilliant autumn 
flowers were not brighter than the faces of the little 
household gathered to greet me. All was well with 
them still ; instead of anv ghastly ghosts, another laugh- 
ing healthy bov had come to them, and had found 
warm and loving welcome. They, had, as before, only 
to tell me of n year of peace and prosperity— the terrible 
shadow of disease and death which had so long hung 
over the house had vanished, and, instead, was the sun- 
shine of a happy home. "And how has this home been 
made ?" I asked myself, as. after I left my two friends, 
(having drunk their heolths in a glass of pure water 
""ie new well,") ' 



from what we still called "the new well,") I stood look- 
ing back at the house with its windows ablaze in the 
light of the setting 
as I did, 



Will not my readers answer, 
..ork of a husband and wife who 
uuv .ertaken in earnest to learn and keep the laws 
of God. They havo learned that dirt and filth mean 
disease, that intemperance in food and drink means ill- 
health, that impure air and water mean poison, and they 
have learned that almost any one who chooses can avoid 
these things." 

There are more haunted houses than one in our land, 
but among them all there is not a ghost which cannot 
be laid, nor a demon which cannot be driven out by in- 
telligent and patient endeavor. At least, this is what 
Henry and Lizzie and I said to each other, the last time 
we met under the roof of our no longer "Haunted 
House." 



\ 
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THE BURNING LAMP. 

By a Colorul Man, in the Button Congrtga- 
tionalist. 

Say, la you* lump burning, my brother! 

I pray you look quickly ami nee; 
For it it were burning, then sur '-'- v 

Some beams would fall bright upon me. 

Straight, straight la the road-, but 1 (alter. 

And oft shall 1 fall by the way . 
Then lift your lamp higher, my brother. 

Lest I should make fatal delay. 

There are many and many around you. 

Who follow wherever you go. 
U you thought that they walked in the shadow, 

tour lam P would burn brighUy. I know. 
Upon the dark mountains they stumble, 

They fall on the rocks, and they lie 
With their white, pleading faces turned upward 

To the clouds and the pitiful sky. 
H once all the lamps that are lighted 

Should steadily blaze out 10 line 
Wide o'er the earth and the ocean. 

What a girdle of glory would shine! 

How afl the dark places would lighten; 

How the mist would rise up and away ; 
How the earth would laugh out in her gladness, 

And hail the millennial dayl 

Say, is your lamp burning, my brother' 

I pray vou look quickly and see; 
For if it were burningr then surely 
T Some beams would fall bright upon me. 



A BATTLE IN THE CLOUDS. 



matched. But he will not lot go, ami. as 

Matches prophecies, • 

"By and by, heap feathers line head dress, 
Good I" 



the 



As to the " Battle in the Clouds " which 
for fifteen years has crowned Mt. Lookout s 
lofty head with glory, the Generals are disput- 
ingits very existence you know, and the whole 
subject begins to look so cloudy, that nothing 
may be left to history of one of the most dra- 
matic stories of the war. So, while admiring 
the beautiful and spirited picture for which 
the Workman is-indebted this month to Messrs. 
Harper Bros., we have thought it best to test 
its truth to nature in the severest possible 
way. Is this grand encounter between ikvage 
man and savage bird, the artist's bold ideal, 
or the fine fact itself ? Facts, facts— like Mr. 
Gradgrind, nothing else would satisfy us. 

So the picture was submitted to a committee 
of inspection, sixty-seven strong— consisting 
of Cheyennes, Kiowas, Arapahoe, Sioux 
Mandans, Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and 
Choctaw. Among the number, to be thor- 
oughly impartial, was one Soaring bagle 

The Otis, and Ahs, and Ughs, and Dochs— 
land ess easily transcribed interjections— with 
the kindling eyes and smiles of recognition, 
would have satisfied any artist's desire for ap- 

Pr '°Good''— " Have feathers for head." One 
went through the scene in the expressive sign 
language, common to all the tribes, with ex- 
planations for the benefit of an ignorant pale- 

S i.i_»_t- 117-1. /flip rahhiti — kill — tl( 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter from Mrs. Harriet Beecher j 
Stowe. 

The opinions of the author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, upon any question connect- 
ed with the freedmen's interests cannot i 
but be received with respect by the people 
whose cause she has so long and so ably 
espoused. We are glad therefore to give 
them the reading of a letter recently re- 
ceived by the Principal of Hampton In- 
stitute. While chiefly in reference to 
sending a student to Hampton, it express- 
es her ideas upon an important point, the 
kind of colored preachers needed in the 

S0Uth ' . Bee. 13«, 1878. 

Oen'l. Armstrong : . 

I am desirous of inducing a 
likely young colored man, son of my bead man 
to get an education that he may become 
a teacher here. . 

His father is a local preacher— but, having 
no education, his preaching is only better 
than nothing. But if his son could get some 
education, he might succeed his father and do 
better. For a long time yet, in the country, 
the preacher must be onlvan educated farmer, 
laboring week dnys and preaching Sundays ; 

this is what I want to prepare for. His 

father has acquired Ijy free labor a thriving 
* iting orange grove, and — can car- 



lines, and engaged for t 
facture. 

A merchant who had a large quantity ol 
rope, rigging, &c. from wrecks, applied to tile 
maker of lisli-lincs to enlarge his machinery, and 
make up his stock into small cordage, which 
gave constant employment for six months. 
The merchant's stock of rigging being used 
up he begun the manufacture of gunpowder 
on' a small scale, which was tested and ap- 
proved by the government. ^ 

President Geffard sent for Mr. Jasper and 
wished him to take charge of contemplated 
powder-works in the Island, but learning that 
lie was also an engineer, and wishing to send 
I in haste a Hayticn War-Steamer the "Vingt 
I deux Deccmbre " to New York for repairs, re- 
quested him to go thither as assistant engineer, 
contemplating the establishment of powder 

i W ^ng\emporari?y disabled from the effects 
I of a burn on hoard the Bteamer, he Btopped in 
York for medical attendance for a while, 
and then returned to Canada, but in a few 
weeks he went to Buffalo and enlisted in the 
25th Regiment of New York Volunteers. Af- 
ter the close of the war he was honorably dis- 
charged from Bervicc, and after nearly twelve 
years' absence returned to Norfolk on the upper 
deck of a steamer, and not as he left it, a 
"stowaway" between the decks of a sloop. 

The sketch of the life and adventures of the 
run-awav slave, given above was taken down 
from his own version related orally to the 
writer as also the following list of some of his 
inventions. 



improved magic lantern, the peculiar proper- 
tics of which"are to exhibit curd photographs, 
life size, on the bare wall. The communica- 

>" Like most inventors, Mr. Jasper is too 
poor to secure patents for his inventions, con- 
sequently he has many of them on hand wait- 
in" for an opportunty. Several of his models, 
however have been sold. Should some phi- 
lanthropist become interested in Mr. Jasper's 
genius he may, yet figure among our first in- 
ventors.' " 



farm aim * 

ry this on and preach, exhort and hold prayer 
meetings.' Now, how nearly can an able 
bodied youth, accustomed to farm work, earn 
his board. When does your term begin and 
end, and when would it be most for — s 
advantage to join ? I suppose he might work 
his way up to Hampton, on some steamer. 
What sort of an outfit would he haye to , 
bring ? I promised his father to get inform- 
ation on all these points, and an early reply 
would be a favor to him, j 

I should say has had only common school . 

and Sabbath school tenching hitherto, but 
has been reckoned a good scholar in these. 
Hoping to hear. I am, 

Trulv vours, 

H. B. Stowf.. 
Mrs. Stowe's ideas of the necessary 
preparation for colored preachers are strik- 
ngly in harmony with the policy of train- 
ing practiced at Hampton, and, since the 
davs when St. Paul wrought as tent-mak- 
er "while reasoning in the synagogue every 
Sabbath, the best pioneer preachers have 
been men who can support themselves as 
well as preach; whose hands can teach 
the religion of honest work, while their 
lips are telling the good news of the gos- 
pel. 



face "Catch Wah-kuh, (the rabbit)— kill— tie 
him to tree. Then Indian hide— watch— look 
up-still. By and by comes Nihtz— (the Eagle) 
-down through sky-comes down, comes 
down, smells Wahkuh-catches him-then 
Indian jumps-catch "Nihtz-then fight. By 
and by heap feathers — head — back —so— 

G °" Yes, but is that the way yon catch eagles 
—kill eagles with sticks !" 

" No-shoot. In the night— twelve o'clock, 
eagles go to sleep, so. Then Indian shoot up 

m "flow can you see to shoot them at twelve 
o'clock at night." 
" Moon heap shine." 

"Yes, and the picture is moonshinetoo, is 
it ? Did you ever know a man to fight an 
eagle with a stick ? Any of your friends fight 
like that?" 

Little Chief, a Cheyenne, said " Yes, 
Arapahoe — I knew— fought eagle, kill him— 
strike him— like that. Heap Btrong. 

White Wolf, a Dakota, also testified to 
having heard of one man who had so distin- 
guished himself, but did not know why he 
ciid not take the safe and surer method of 

^But the lover of facts may be satisfied. The 
picture has passed inspection, and received 
confirmation strong. One more point is also 
settled. The gallant brave is a Sioux, or Da- 
kota, to give him the name he likes the best. 
" How do you know" ? we asked. 
" Cheyennes no put beads on leggings- 
only on moccasins. Sioux— beads like that. 

This particular , pattern was indeed the 
proud adornment of more than one of the Da- 
kota youths on their late arrival in Hampton. 

Whatever the motive of the red warrior,— 
perhaps, as the Harpers suggest, he may feel 
the dark eyes of some dusky charmer upon 
him and covet distinction above some rival 
in their favor— he is making a gallant fight, 
and a splendid picture of athletic grace, as 
eye anil muscle strained to intense action, he 
fights for life and death with the angry bird. 
It would not be very safe for him to let go 
now, Mb gallantry and his grace are well 



EMINENT COLORED PEOPLE. 

A COLORED INVENTOR. 

The following interesting relation has 
been furnished at our request by the wri- 
ter of the account of Phillis Wheatley 
published a few months ago in this paper. 

It certainly proves that the inventive 
faculty was not left out of the colored 
race. 

"Elias Jasper was born at Hampton, Va, 
in 1820. His mother was a Blave belonging 
to Com. Samuel Barrow and was employed 
as nurse in his family. His grandfather was 
handsomely rewarded by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for valuable services during the war ol 
1812 In very early life he was transferred to 
Walter Hcrron, Esq.; of Norfolk and remained 
his legal property till his death. In 1854, he 
took a trip by underground railroad to Toron- 
to, Canada. t , , 

Having learned when a slave the trades of 
mill wright and carpenter, in which he was 
very skillful, he found ample employment in 
Toronto. 

Mr. Jasper when a slave in Norfolk was al 



LIST OF SOME OF MR. JASPER'S INVENTIONS 

Reaping and Mowing Machine, patented ii 
Canada under rule of Sir Edmund Head. 
A simple but efficient applc-pearer. 
A rotary grate for economy of fuel. 
An ingenious picture nail, made to lock 
behind the loth and securely hold heavy look- 
ing-glasses and pictures from ordinary lath 
and plaster walls. 

A similar device for ceilings. 
A pea-nut sllellcr. 
Rotary door-mat. 
Rotary animal trap. 
An invisible hinge. 

Carriage indicator showing the number of 
' two, or four wheeled vehicles passing over a 
bridge or turnpike in a given time. 

Mr. Jasper has innumerable plans and mod- 
i els of ingenious and useful inventions, which 
I he would be glad to see in use, and would 
'< make favorable arrangements with any parties 
of means to patent them and engage in their 
manufacture. The writer of this sketch has 
seen several of them and speaks confidently of 
their utility. Any persons wishing to corre- 
spond with Mr. Jasper, can address him at 
30 Queen St., Norfolk, Va. 

The extracts below are from the Washing- 
ton People's Advocate," and the "Norfolk, 
Va., Landmark." 

I have been gratified to learn that the 
sketch of Phillis Wheatley the talented poet- 
ess published in the Southern Workman, 
last spring, accomplished the object intended, 
and can only hope that the outline of the 
life of the worthy and gifted colored man 
given above, may in some way, by its pub- 
lication tend to benefit him and others. 

Respectfully. Ac.,. 

A Fl#F.ND. 



SOME MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

THE NEGRO, 9* 



Every race has its peculiar mental as well as- 
physical characteristics; and it is pretty well 
agreed^ that in successfully educating the youth 
of different nationalities, to the same point, 
different paths must be followed. Precisely 
the same educational means, best adapted to 
the phlegmatic German, ore ill-suit|d to the 
more nervous-sanguine American b% or girl. 
" seems a fair inference, then, that in educat- 
jg the Anglo-African, the best results cannot 
be expected from a rigid adherence to those 
processes, that have been found Ijcst in educat- 
ing American youth. But, in what shall the 
processes differ ? This question is more easily 
asked than answered ; for the history of the 
education of the negro only covers a period of 
about a dozen vears, and there arc not at hand 
sufficient observed phenomena to warrant any 
wide generalizations: moreover, the compan- 
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time employed in the large furniture establish 
ment of Jakes and Hayes, as engineer. After 
remaining about ten years in Canada he went 
to New York, and thence to Hayti in the ship 
Flight, Capt. Cutt. In Hayti he invented 
and constructed a machine for making fish- 



"Of the men of our race at the South who 
are possessed of inventive genius, none are 
more deserving of notice Jhan Mr. Elios Jas- 
per of this city, whose inventive skill has de- 
veloped more than one creation. Born a 
slave, of course he is without any particular 
mental training; but a more industrious and 
persevering worker is not to be found. Since 
emancipation, he has contrived many simple 
and useful things. It would repay one to vis- 
it Mr. Jasper'B work-shop, in the western part 
of the city. Here he has modeled his idea of 
a rotary grate, for the fire-place, designed to 
take the place of the stationary grate now in 
use. It is not exactly a self-feeder, but by a 
littie attention, fire can be kept going in it 
for a long while, and when the fire is low, 
a revolution will rekindle it, without filling , 
the room with dust and ashes. 

The most ingenious of all his inventions is 
his revolving foot mat for doors,, carriages, 
vehicles, Ac. It is so contrived that by plac- 
ing the foot upon it a muddy Bhoo or boot is 
instantly cleaned, and the dirt earned to a 
pan below. He has also on invisible hinge, 
intended to fill the place of the cumbrous 
hinge now used on pianos, fancy boxes, show 
cases, desks &c. Among his wonderful inven- 
tions is a magic lantern, whose peculiar prop- 
erties are to exhibit card photographs, life 
size on the bare wall of the drawing-room or 
parlor. The editor of the Norfolk Landmark 

B& ' A communication appeared in the Peo- 
ple's Advocate, published at Washington, D. 
C of the 33d ult., concerning Elias Jasper, 
colored, of this city, who is truly a mechani- 
cal genius. We have previously spoken of 
some of his inventions, but will add, that the 
, list comprises, in part, the following: Rotary 
I grate, revolving door mat, invisible hinge and 



„..n experience with the colored people 
lends me to think that their lack of mental 
symmetry is due to the preponderance of _ their 
analytic over their synthetic powers. Wheth- 
er tliis be organic, or simply an outgrowth of 
years of slavery, when all their conclusions 
were drawn for them, I do not pretend to say; 
nor is it of present importance, for we have to 
work on their minds as we find them, and not 
on what they may be years hence. Thp ne- 
gro's natural" love" of disputation, just for dis- 
putation's sake, must strike even a most casual 
observer. More than any other race they like 
to tear statements to pieces, not so much for 
he purpose of putting the pieces together 
in another form later on, as of simply making 
the pieces. This clearly shows the preponder- 
ance of analysis over synthesis. In the ana- 
lytics! criticism of some simple poems, I have 
often been surprised at the keen questions 
asked, and at the deft unwindings of hidden; 
meanings ; but to get a pithy summary of a 
page of prose is a rarity indeed - To use a 
very bold simile: in analysis, their minds 
move in straight lines; in synthesis, in the 
arcs of circles. The curved line is the line of . 
beauty, and in this mental peculiarity of the ( 
negro are there not grounds for believing that 
he is naturally lesthetic ? His love of music, 
particularly of choral singing, and his passion 
for blending colors, are marked characteris- 
tics, and seem to be a subcouscious groping 
on his part toward the truth (to him unknown) 
that "beauty is multitude in unity." The 
very lawlessness of his music, and the often 
grotesqueness of his blending of colors, both 
"oint to a love of the beautiful, born not made. 
This preponderance of his analytic over his 
nthetic powers is one of the negro's wcok- 
c'st points' and it should lie the object of his 
educators to strengthen him where he it weak- 
How to do this, is, theoretically, easy 
Igh; but in practice, many difficulties arise. 
In the pursuit of every study, there must be 
considerable analysis, even if for no other 
purpose than subsequent 



choice of studies and the selection of text- 
books are but minor aids in the solution of 
these difficulties. The natural working of 
the negro mind is from effect to cause; his 
mind must be trained to work from cause to 
effect. As everything in this world is both 
cause and effect, this theory is not chimerical. 

The object of each and every one of his stud- 
ies should be constantly kept before him by his 
teacher: in his language lessons, he should be 
daily reminded that the object of that study 
is to enable him to properly convey his 
thoughts to others; in his geography, that it 
is of a real earth and of real places he is learn- 
in"'- in his history, that it is only recorded 
..vVer-nec, and valuable-only as other expen- 
•- , : - physics, that the rehv 
er lire ever the objects 
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shrer U force'of'habTr'if nothing else he will 
begin to ask himself, what will be the result 
of this and that, as well as the reason of that 
and this. The proper use of " hence, • there- 
fore," etc., etc., will be added to his vocabu- 
lary, and his increased reasoning powers make 
him more valuable to himself, his neighbors, 
and the State. T - T - B - 
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Many whose subscriptions have expired 
have continued to receive the "Workman" 
in order that they might see it in its new 
form. All such will be at once notified and 
their paper will be stopped unless they shall 
renew their subscriptions. It is hoped 
that all will continue them. Attention is 
invited to the articles on Incidents of In- 
dian Li/eat Hampton, contributed month 
ly by Mr. James C. Robbins, a graduate 
of the Hampton Institute, who is the 
Indians' principal teacher. 

Letters of Hampton Graduates will be 
published as usual. Those who wish to 
see what we believe is the hopeful side of 
the negro question will be interested in 
the monthly broadside of letters from 
those who are in the field, working for their 
people. Being employed by the State 
authorities as teachers, and in constant 
contact with their people as their educa- 
tors, their point of view is a^ust one. 

Their general tone is one of interest in 
their work, of confidence in their em- 
ployers, and of faith in those for whom 
they are laboring. 



forgotten that there is no money to do it limited, but the practice which is growing 
with, that the work must be done by ! up among their friends of their own race" 
thoughtful heads and willing hands. ; of sending through the diflerent agencies, 
Those who know most of the system , articles to be sold here, should be entirely 
and the manner of its introduction at [ discouraged. The Indian students here 
Hampton are most confident ofits success, \ need to learn as soon as possible that it 
and the great interest shown in it by the j is for them to help their friend's rathe- 
graduates and seniors of the Institute, , than for their friends to help them, that I a loss in 6rdinary proportion to the loan 
proves that they understand and appreciate , being distinctly one of the objects of their of schools. Hence- we have 3 000 children 
the value of the opportunity offered them, education. It is difficult for those in this ' remanded into semi-barbarism who are 
With the advantages now open to them, , country who are brought as teachers into ; soon to take their place as voters and as 
H'f?. Wll L haVC .° nl y, tll( ;. msclv ' ;8 t? blame; personal relations with the Indians, to component parts of the social organization 

n the Scylla and Chary bdis of j — a costly economy, and one of the earlier 
prejudiced dislike "on the | hitter fruitsoflliatspoliation of the schools 



Dr. Ruffner remarks, 
"It will be observed that whilst among 
the whites there was a loss of 43 schools, 
there is a gain of 541 pupils, which 
shows the increasing Bpirit of education 
among the white people. The blacks 
lost eighty-four schools and 3,271 pupils, 



if they are not in the future well trained steer beta 
for their work as teachers. 



In our present number wo offer our 
readers a tract on Woman's Work in San- 
itary Reform, which is one of those issued 
by the English " Ladies' Sanitary Associ- 
ation" and republished with their consent 
by the Hampton Tract Committee. Though 
it was written for English people, tbcre°is 
not a sentence in it which docs not apply 
with equal force to Americans; and sure- 
ly our need in this respect is as great as 
theirs. Itcannot too often be repeated that 
it is only by wide-spread and careful edu- 
cation in sanitary matters that any real 
reform can be accomplished, and no legis- 
lation or official action, however wise and 
far-seeing, can take the place of individ- 
ual effort. In cleansing a people from 
physical sin, the first step, that upon 
which all others rest, is to teach them 
what physical sin is, what its punishment 
is, and how to avoid it; and this un- 
doubtedly is the step which costs. 

It is even yet a hard thing for us to face 
the fact that " sanitary science, must be 
taught in the family, in the infant school, 
in the academy ; taught in the workshop, 
in the factory, in the church ; taught in 
the university, in the forum, in the legis- 
lative halls ; taught in the city, taught in 
the country, taught everywhere."* ° But 
this is what must be done until " boys or 
girls ten years old, shall feel as much dis- 
graced by ignorance of the principal or- 



intense and 

one hand, and an over warm anil 
! tiinental sympathy on the other, and it is 
only sound common-sense which can over 
come this difficulty. To make honorable 
men and women of these savages, requires 
from the outset that they should be taught 
to feel the responsibility of their own 
lives, and the present experiment can on- 
ly be made a fair one by the co-operation of 
all those who are so generously supplying 
the means to cany it on, with the officers 
cers of the school, who most earnestly de- 
sire that there shall be as little indiscrim- 
nate giving as possible. 



We clip the following from the 
une" of Jan. loth. 



vhich will give us a heavy crop this year." 

He reports that the school work of the 
year has been more systematic, orderly and 
economical than usual. 

Owing to expected future division of 
school funds (for general state ex|>cnses) 
Dr. Ruffner anticipates that 100,000 
children who were at school last year 
will this year be excluded from the 
schools. The. energy of the school officers 
and of the people may to some extent 
remedy this. The $250,000.00 alienated 
school money, above mentioned, leaves 
nearly that amount due to teachers on 
salary account. Many Hampton gradu 



' Tri- aU ' s aro in 8 reat nml bcc:mso of unpaid 
earnings. 1 

I Dr. Ruffner's Report is very thorough. 

| It is replete with powerful facts, argu- 
ic | ments and appeals for the education of 
al j the children of the Slate, of all classes, 
or We intend to publish extracts from it 
™ , hereafter 



all . 



Aft< 



to lie divided m 
der in to be reserved as an educational fund the 
interest of which is to be divided on the same 
basis. After ten years the apportionment is to 
be based on the number of persons between five 
and twenty one years of uge, without regard to 
illiteracy, and only the interest of the nccumu- 
latlng fund is to be used. Ullier provisions re- 
late to the preservation, of the funds front waste 
ind misappropriation, etc. Thy sch 



gans of their bodies and their functions, maguilicen. ,!,„,, and has been advocated 1 
as by ignorance of the difference between ! some lending members of both Houses for Sev- 
an island and a lake, or a mountain and a l ' ral . Te » ra '• but within a year or two there lins ! with this problem, 
valley "* No matter what the cost of this , bt ' L '"," fc' rowin K »«spMo« that the cause of pub- 
may be, that will be a wise »nd U,ri(V„ ! ]!« edition mini, country needs some other 



The total public debt of Virginia 
is, by the Report of the Second Aud- 
itor $35,941,075.21, with over six mil- 
lions of dollars due as interest. This 
debt is a dark cloud over the State, and 
is taxing its mental and material resources 
to the utmost. Many arc , in despair 
about it. Increased taxes cannot be en- 
dured antl prosperity is at a stand still, a 
Repudiation is seen and declared to be [ 
suicidal. The Legisiaturo is wrestling 



•Extract from an adiln-s . .'Hiv. r.-il liefnre the Amer- 
i.n As^,.-i tl !i„Ti, .linn- 4!h. 1S7S. I,v T. <1 Hicli- 

*» M. 1). .if New urlraiis-ITtoMeM tin- As- 



. I .... oilncntion 

. tltnity ■ things more tbnn it does more money, nnd u 

ruicu snail thus protect its sons spirit of inquiry has been evoked respecting the 

ghters; for, be it remembered, it kind of education the country is getting for the 
nly in human lives that we nay the " lilli<M >« il now spends every year on public 
1.... schools. 

Mr. Gootle is of Norfolk, Va., and is 
c to the true interests of the colored 
people. Like many other ex-slaveholders 
he is working to provide the freedmen 
the best possible means of protection and 
self-support, though he doesn't get their 
votes. His course is in contrast with 
j that of the representatives of colored 
j votes of the South who, during the past 
The system of education adopted for ! ten years, have made no notable efforts for 

the Indians now in the Hampton school the improvement cf their constituents 

is based upon the belief that they can be ! and seem to have no genuine interest in it. 
made self-helpful and in the best sense/ They should have given Congress no 
independent. To this end, while they are peace till something was done for the illit- 
supplied through the officials of the school eracy of the South, 
with everything which is necessary to i 
their comfort, they arc taught that the ! 

type of manhood and womanhood at From the very interesting Annual , 

which they are aiming, requires that they ' Reports of the Public Institutions and states taahe value oftheoys erprotluct is 
take from the charity of others, be they I Boards of officers of this State, for 1878, : ton m,ll,ons of dollars annually, while that 
friends or strangers, nothing which they I we glean the following. I of lhe wucat cr0 P of 0,0 Statc « but seven 

can honestly provide for themselves. It j Hon. Wm. H. Ruffner, Supt. Public In- 
is easy to see that nothing could be worse 1 struction states that school operations 
for these people than to permit them j wore conducted on a larger scale and 
to look to the generosity to which they more efficiently than could have been ex- 
owe their opportunity for education, a9 ' pected, considering -the alienation of 
a permanent means of support, or even I school funds (some $250,000.00) to other 
to feel that it is at any time to take t purposes. The result was a loss of one 



With the new year has been intr 
duced into the Hampton School a feature and d 
which will, it is believed, largely increase j ijjfcot 

its advantages as an institution for .the [pice of our ignorance of these things but 
training or teachers, putting it indeed in ' j„ that which is of more value tha.Uile it- j 
this respect on a par with the best nor- . 8e |f, in the purity and strength which alone ! aliv ' 
#al schools of the country 1 he system ■ can make us truly the sons and daughters I ,00 l 
of primary teaching which has been so i r an all-ptirc and omnipotent Creator. 

successfully introduced by Col. F. N. I - 

Parker into some of the Massachusetts 
public schools, has so rapidly gained favor 
among intelligent teachers and has, more- 
over, been found to be so especially fitted 
to meet the requirements of primary 
schools in the South, that there can be no 
question as to the value of its addition to 
the Hampton course. The Butler school, 
a large colored primary school situated in 
the grounds of the Institute, has been put 
into the hands of Miss Bullard, one of 
Col. Parker's thoroughly trained gradu- 
ates, who will here apply all the essentials 
of his system, giving constant opportu- 
nity for observation and experiments to 
the Senior class at the Normal School. 

Object teaching, the use of the black- 
board instead of books, the frequent use 
of pictures, the various and numerous 
ways by which an earnest teacher can lead 
little children into the kingdom of knowl- 
edge, will bo fully illustrated in the newly 
opened school, one of whose special ad- 
vantages will be that those in charge of it 
fully understand the difficulties which 
the Hampton graduates nnd in fact all 
primary teachers in the South, have to 
contend with. The necessity for the 
closest economy, and the imposibility in 
many cases of securing any educational 
appliances except bucIi as can be made 
by the teacher's own hands, the pover- 
ty of the pupils, the miserable school 
houses, and more than all the frequent is- 
olation of the teachers, often so complete 



From October 1st, 1817 to October 
1st, 187.8, two hundred and fifty col- 
ored, and seventy-two white men had 
been received at the State Penitentia- 
ry. Five-twelfths of the population of Vir- 
ginia is colored. It costs 8 4-10 cents per 
day to feed an average of 039 convicts* or, 
including all expenses 25 74-100 cents per 
day. Deducting earnings the cost apiece 
was 17 14-100 cents per day. The year's 
deficit was $40,019.38. 

There is a shoe factory, a wheelwright 
and blacksmith's shop, a weaving and tin 
factory, a carpenters shop and barrel fac- 
tory connected with the Penitentiary. 

Outside employment of convicts is by 
law confined to work on the James River 
and Kanawha Canal. 



The Report of the Fish Commission 



the form of gifts of money, clothing | hundred and twenty-seven schools, and i 
or small luxuries, put directly into their I decrease of 2,730 pupils. 



crop < 

millions annually. A tax of five cents 
per bushel would, it is claimed, yield a 
revenue of $500,000.00 yearly. 

The oyster crop requires no investment 
of capital while the wheat crop is based 
for its production on a capital of over 
$11,000,000.00. 

M The grand river systems of the State 
and magnificent expanse of tidal waters, 



own hands. It is not too much to say In 1877, the total outlay for the public : nfrord an area of food production which. 



that snch indiscriminate charity, if per- school system 
mittcd to reach tho Indians here, will ef- In 1878, it was 
fectually neutralize what is for them one White pupils in 1878, 
of the most favorable features of the | Colored " " " 
Hampton system, and those from whom I 
such charity comes ought to realize that, | ..1° __ ,V"J 

as under the circumstances it is impossi- 
ble for them to know the facts in regard 
to individual Indians, they arc, in making 
as to cut them off from all means of im- presents of any kind without the approval 



$1,050,346.57 
961,894.97 

. 280.849 
202,852 



provement, arc carefully considered in the I of the school officers, taking upon them- 
training which they here receive. They I selves a very serious responsibility, 
will bo taught how to make their school- There is ample opportunity in the school 
rooms comfortable and attractive, how to I for the Indians as well as the colored stu- 
intcrest their scholars, how to make or I dents, to earn in a legitimate way, all tho 
obtain for themselves many things which I pocket money which' it is for their good 
they need which aro not provided by tho j to have, and not only should the charity 
state, and in doing this it will never bo 1 of their white benefactors bo carefully 



iths taught, 5.33 



483,701 



Total 4,545 

Number of schools needed for an 

average of 15 pupils 850 

Whole cost of public education per 
month per pupil in avcrago at- 
tendance, 1.41 

Number of white teachers, 3,930 

" '• Colored " 678 



properly cultivated, may bo made to yield 
vast additions to our food resources." 

One million, one hundred and twenty 
thousand young shad have, through op- 
erations on the Albemarle, been placed 
in Virginia waters after transportation of 
one hundred and fifty miles. Ninety 
thousand California salmon were turned 
loose in the Jamos River. 

There arc now 300,000 salmon fry in 
tho Lexington hatching house. Nearly 
all the principal streams have been stock- 
ed with black bass. 



The principal Statc charities aro its 
two Insano Asylums at Williamsburg 
Total 4,603 aid at Stanton lor whites, and one for 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



„„„ „i,„ hv the mnrhtvloften vary in degree; as, for instance, one | of .one man preventing another horn working 
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SOUTHEKJN WUKKMAJN. 



colored people at Richmond, and the 
Asylum for the deaf, dumb and blind at 
Staunton all fully reported upon and ap- 
parently well managed. 

The R*port of the State Commission- 
er for Agriculture will be noticed in our 
next issue. 

Wi call attention to the following letter 
from Capt. Hugh S. Thompson Superin- 
tendent of Education of South Carolina, 
which has already been published : 

Office State Boferintendent of Edo- 1 
canon, Columbia, Dee. 8, 1878. f 
Dear General:— 1 rend you the following 
Information at the request of Colonel Lips- 
comb, who informs me that you desire it:— 

White. Colored. 

Average yearly school attend- 
ance under republican ad- 
ministration for seven years 87, 429 48, 481 
Average yearly school attend- 
ance under democratic ad- 
ministration for two years. 50,281 69,030 
The public school system was under republi- 
can rule for eight years, but no returns of at- 
tendant were made for the first year. 

The amendment to the constitution which 
was ratified December 20, 1877, by a democratic 
Legislature, provides that the school fund snail 
bo raised by an annual tax of two mills on the 
dollar on all the taxable property in the several 
counties of the State. The proceeds of the poll 
tax are also devoted exclusively to the support 
of the pnblio schools. The proceeds of this 
tax, and hence the amount of the school fnnd, 
have been rarely incrfased under democratic 
rule The amendment to the constitution fur- 
ther provides that "tlio school tax shall be dis- 
tributed among the several school districts of 
the counties in proportion to the respective 
number of pupils attending the public schools. 
No returns are made to my office by which I 
can tell the amounts devoted to the education 
of each race, but the foregoing statement will 
show that the negroes receive more of the 
school fund than the whites. It is, of course, 
well known to you that many of the negroes 
do not even pay the poll tax . and that therefore 
they contribute nothing to the school fund of 
which their race receives the greater portion. 
The colored schools are more efficient now than 
they have ever been, but the chief obstacle in 
the way of all the- schools is found in the fact 
that the republicans entailed upon tho present 
administration a debt of nearly $185,000. This 
amount is due to teachers, and we are paying 
it off each year. . Very truly. . 

Hoon S. Thomtso.T 
General M. C. Butler, Washington. 
Captain Thompson was at Hampton 
during the three days' session of the Edu- 
cational Association of Virginia last J uly. 
We were satisfied then that South Caroli- 
na, like Virginia, has at the head of her 
school system "the right man in the right 
place " and that the educational welfare of 
the freedmen of both States suffers only 
from a lack of resources. 



It furnish, I hope, men who by the mighty 
power of the example of honest, sincere, earnest 
lives will do much to enlighten and el«vate 



WAGES. 

Wide use of the word — No need to be 

ASHAMED OF IT— TtNKLINO SILVER TO SOME 
EARS, DISCORDANT BRASS TO OTHERS— SEEMING 
AND BEING — " Keep AND CLOTHING— A WORD 

about Unions. 

salary ; a pinch of salt. 
Some squeamish people affect to think the 
word "wages" a trifle vulgar, and if them- 



selves in receipt of wages, refer to them as ' 'sal- 
aries." In this, thin-skinned daintiness over- 
leaps itself, for the English language contains 
no more poverty stricken noun than salary : it 
really means enough to buy one's salt; and 
was used to express the pitiful sum given a 
Roman soldier with which to buy that cheap 
necessity. Wages is a good honest Saxon 
word, and means anything exchanged for 
labor. Like a good many other simple words, 
the word wages conveys different ideas to 
different people, because they do not fully 
understand it. 



EXCHANGED FOR LABOR. 

In this definition there are two technical 
terms. An exchange is the mutual giving and 
taking of two things "by two persons ; and la- 
bor is human exertion put forth in order to, 
obtain something in exchange for itself. Using 
this definition of wages, it is manifest that in 
all free, civilized countries, every man is 
either a wage taker, a wage giver, or some- 
times both. Wages arc given for men's exer- 
tions alone; interest is paid for capital, and 
hire for the use of machines and beasts. Dif- 
ference of individual preferences and self-in- 
terest underlie all wage giving and taking, as 
they do all other exchanges. There is no 
more sentimentality about wages than there is 
about oxsleds. A man gives wages because 
he prefers the services of the wage-taker to 
what he gives, otherwise he woudd not give it ; 
so, too. the wage-taker prefers what he gets 
for his services, to keeping them for himself, 
else he would not exchange them. There is 
no obligation on either side ; in a free country 
A is no more compelled to pay B wages, than 
B is compelled to render service to A. No 
clear understanding of wages can be had, un- 
less the idea of exchange be kept constantly 
in view ; that is, that wages and services are 
offsets of one another. Looked at in this 
light, the question of wages becomes simpli- 
fied ; and the principle which governs them 
applies to all cases, whether the things ex- 
changed be great or Bmall. If a man agree 
with a boy to give him a dollar a month in 
exchange for the boy's services as bootblack, 
or if a railroad agree to give a man $25,000 a 
year to conduct its affairs, the same principle 



often vary in degree; as, for instance, one 
piece of silk is more valuable than another! 
degree in merchandise is called "grade;" de- 
gree in labor is called skill. Man alone can 
possess skill; for skill is tho dual power of 
perceiving and performing, which man alone 
possesses. Machines can perform, but cannot 
perceive ; beasts may perceive, but cannot per- 
form. Man's powers of both perception and 
performance are increased by practice or edu- 
cation ; but neither practice nor education can 
give value to a service, for which there is no 
demand. 

HIGH WAGES. 

To obtain high wages, a man must be able 
and willing to do something which everybody 
else cannot, or is not willing to do, and yet 
which somebodv wante done, and who is will- 
ing and able to pay for having had done. 
These conditions give a man a general oppor- 
tunity; but his particular opportunity will 
only come from his ability to do the particular 
thing as well, or better, than any other man, 
who ib willing to do the some thing. 

' ' KEEP AND CLOTHING. " 1 

Whether wages be really high or low, or 
whether they seem high or low, arc two very 
different things, although many people never 
look beyond what seems. Man's prime neces- 
sities are food, clothing and shelter; and a 
glimmer of the truth is contained in the pop- 
ular expression of a "man's working for his 
' keep ' and clothing " Every man who labors, 
labors for his " keep and clothing" and tome- 
thing more. Wages are really high or low, if 
this "something more" be much or little. 
The real highness of a man's wages is what 
they will buy over and above his necessities. 
If a man earn 50 cents a day, and his necessi- 
ties cost him 40 cenls, he is really receiving 
higher wages than if he were paid $5.00 a day 
and his necessities cost $4.90. In one case 



^„ capitalize about twenty per cent, of 
his labor; in the other, only about two per 
cent. Men ore too prone to look at the name 
of their wages, instead of at the wages them- 
selves. A man who is paid a dollar a minute, 
and whose " keep and clothing" cost $61.00 
per hour, is on the highrond to bankruptcy . 
This is only another way of proving what has 
been before proved in these papers, viz., that 
the best dollar for the laboring man is the dol- 
lar that will buy most in most places. 



■ preventing another from working 

if he see fit. Snch acts are the complete de- 
velopment of the spirit of slavery. If a work- 
ing men's union say to A, who has a sick 
family, "You shall not sell your labor to B, 
because he will not buy our labor at our 
price," and force A to obey, A is just as much 
enslaved as if B should seize him and force 
him to toil for nothing. Involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, is 
theoretically dead in this country and Eng- 
land ; but in the last few years, many a work- 
man in both countries has found his Trades 
Union to be as tyranical a master as "ever 
worked a gang." 

AN ECONOMIC DIVISION OF SOCIETY. 

Wages are paid for labor only ; so soon as a 
man combines his lubor with some form of 
matter, and offers the product for sale, he is a 
manufacturer, a farmer, a merchant, or some- 
thing beyond a wage-taker. Economists have 
long sought for some general terms by which 
to divide society, — and, perhaps, no better 
term can be found than wages. To divide so- 
ciety into wage givers and takers is to make a 
sharp line of division, and is more accurate 
than "consumers and producers," "employ- 
ers and employed," "masters and servants," 
capitalists and non-capitalists, etc. T. T. B. 

ALCOHOL vs. HAWAHAHS. 
We hold with others that the experi- 
ment of a Christian civilization for a hea- 
then people, has. been more completely 
tested in the Sandwich Islands than in 
any other part of the world in any period. 
This effort commenced in 1820, and still' 
: continues. 

j There is a singular and most instructive 
parallelism between the nature and tem- 
H peramcnt of the Hawaiian and of the ne- 
I gro, and the work for the former is full of 
I lessons for those who have to do with the 
I latter. The Hawaiian and the negro poli- 
j tician have alike trifled with or wasted 1 
their privileges. 

It is remarkable, however, that a Leg- 

ntlul nnmprifollv hv attrMS 
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The Gazette of Lexington, Va., recent- 
ly printed the following. The introduc- 
tion is by a widely known and respected 
representative of the State, whose large- 
hearted welcome of every good effort for 
the welfare of the colored race illustrates 
the disposition, which, for the past twelve 
years, we have always found in the edu- 
cated and respectable people of Virginia. 

Colonel Allan's address was delivered 
at this Institution last summer. The Asso- 
ciation was composed of the most scholar- 
ly men of the State, with representatives 
from others. The same place of meeting 
was chosen for the next session in July, 
1878. 

" HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

|" Will you be good enough to republish the 
following extract from Colonel Allan's Address 
before the Educational Association of Virginia. 

" I think that Hampton Institute and its offi- 
cers have well earned the just and yet generous 
enconium beBtowed upon them by a speaker 
who would not be inclined to be over partial to 
Northern measures or Northern men. 

'• ' Fortunate is the State, especially fortunate 
is the freedman, in the possession of such on 
Institution os we hove Been here to-day. The 
generosity of diBtant friendB. guided, by a noble 
and intelligent enthusiasm, laid the foundation 
of this great Bchool at a timo when the prostrate 
and discouraged Commonwealth was helpless. 
She has properly and wisely come to its aid 
since ThiB Hampton Institute iM the most im- 
portant movement toward the educational ad- 
vancement of tho freedmon that lias been made 
In Virginia, and so far as I know, in the South. 
I hereby congratulate the gentlemen to whoae 
enerev, enthusiasm, skill and devotion this 
-great school is due. Its Influence is BaluUry 
and already far-reaching. From this institu- 
tion will go out many teachers; still more will 



3 involved. 

People who forget the idea of exchange ai 
apt to have a confused idea that the accoui 
between wage-taker and wage-giver is not se 
tied by the performance of services and tl 
payment of the stipulated wanes ; they seem 
to think, that in some way, they know not 
how, there is some obligation outstanding on 
one side or the other. This confusion is need- 
less and ariBes from an ignorance of what 
wnges are. If a man go to a baker, and ex- 
change live cents for a loaf of bread, nobody 
thinks there is any account open between 
them in the transaction : neither is there be- 
tween two men, one of whom has rendered 
the other a certain service, and been paid a 
certain amount for it; both illustrations are 
examples of exchanges, and the law of ex- 
change governs both. 

NOTHING FOR NOTHING. , 

Large wages are the offsets of large services ; 
Bmall services are offset by small wages. The 
rate of a man's wages depends mainly on three 
things: the kind of services he can render, 
the manner in which he can render them, and 
the place where he renders them. If the ser- 
vices a man con render are of a kind that 
many men in the same place con render as 
well as he, the rate of wages will be low. If, 
however, his services be of a kind that few 
can render, or if he can render them in an ex- 
ceptionally good manner, then Ms wages will 
be high, provided there be a demand for them. 
The kind of services a man renders and the 
manner in whicli he renders them, depend to 
a great extent on himself; but there is some- 
thing beyond himself to be considered, and 
that is, how much other people want his ser- 
vices. The demand for any kind of service 
has as much to do with fixing the value of the 
service as the supply. The most skilful 
butcher that ever lived could not obtain high 
wages from Hindoos, who eat no meat; uor 
could the most expert waiter of Dclmonico, 
get high wages from a baDd of Comanches. 

Wages, then, have their market price, the 
same as corn, cotton, or other commodities. 
Articles of merchandise of the same kind 



As there can be no value to any exertion, ex- 
cept it can be exchanged for something, and 
as the chance to exchange vories with the skill 
with which it can be performed, it follows 
that being able to supply wants which are ever 
present, is the best ability for the majority of 
men to possess. This is a fact as much as a 
theory; for one-half the world's inhabitants 
are devoted to cultivating the soil, thus pro- 
viding for two of life's pnme necessities, food 
and clothing. 

SOMETHING FOR SOMETIIISO. 

In savage societies wages ore unknown, ev- 
ery man does everything for himself; but so 
soon as a race emerges from barbarism to civ- 
ilization the relation of property springs into 
beiuu Then some men, becoming possessed 
of property, or capital, find that, they have 
more raw materials than they can work upon 
themselves, and seek the assistance of other 
Naturally, these other men will not 
ive their assistance without compensation 
and this compensation iB called '■ wages. It 
makes no difference if we approach wages 
from the standpoint of the wage-giver or the 
wage-taker, the result is the same ; viz., some- 
thing for something. A does not give B 
wages, except for the purpose of increasing or 
saving something that he (A) has; and B does 
not give A his services from any love of A or 
A's property, but because he wants what A. 
will give for his services more than he wants 
his own time and powers. 



THE RIGHT OF UN10NS-THEIU BLESSINGS AND 
BURDENS. 

It should be not be forgotten that wage- 
givers have as much right to combine as wage- 
takers; and as they are fewer in numbers, arc 
more wieldy bodies. Both unions, however, 
are subjects of Demand and Supply. If the 
keepers of summer hotels, for instance, should 
combine, thinking it for their interest, and 
resolve not to pay their waiters more than 
$10.00 a month, and the waiters should com- 
bine and resolve not to work for less than 
$20.00, both would be exercising on undoubt- 
ed right. , _ . , . 

Which side would win, would depend to a 
great extent on which could hold out the ong- 
cr. While both held out, no wages would be , 
earned, nor services rendered. The grcot dis- 
advantage under which such wage-takers la- 
bor in times of "strikes," is that their unions 
are not large enough ; that is, that there are 
plenty of men, who do not belong to the 
unions, who may be employed by the union of 
hotel keepers. AgaiD. very few wage-takers 
have saved enough to afford many weeks 
"keep and clothing," without daily labor. 
Mention has already been made of the crime 



islaturc ruled numerically by natives 
should have made the selling of liquor to 
their own race a penal offense, leaving the 
whites to drink ad libitum. This is due, 
however, to the good sense of their 
Kings, and to the influence of the wiser 
whites, whose lead the, native legislators 
never wholly abandoned. 

We quote from the " Commercial Ad- 
vertiser" of Honolulu, one article which 
will illustrate the similarity of the Ha- 
waiian and Negro questions, especially in , t 
the matter of intoxicating drinks. 4 

We should add, however, that the most 
recent facts show a decided tendency to 
a reduced rate of decrease in population 
which gives hope of a turn in the tide, and ' 
finally, after fearful sacrifice, of a perma- 
nent Hawaiian nation. 

" When aboriginal or savage races come in 
contact with civilization, there are vices as 
well as virtues presented to them which are • ~*T 
new, and the dangers or advantages of which 
they cannot at once be taught to know or 
comprehend. They very quickly, for want 
of this comprehension, acquire and practice 
the vices, for these are more in consonance 
I with their previous habits ; while the vir- 
I tues, affording no present sensual gratifi- 
cation, are not practiced, although they 
may be admired in a desultory way. Self- 
restraint is no part of their ethics. It is 
a virtue strange to them, because its advan- 
tages are not Clearly apparent. Free indul- 
gence in all their appetites is something pres- 
ent and tangible, and having but dim percep- 
tions of danger to warn them Of the penl, 
they give loose rein to all their desires. Dis- 
ease and death quickly follow, and the rapid 



blotting out of whole nations and tribes is 
a process going on in every part of the world. 
It is to be seen among the Indians of America, 
Hottentots of Africa, Maoris of New Zealand, 
the natives of New Holland, and throughout 
the Isles of the broad Pacific. In Tasmania, 
or Van Dieman's Land, the work is already 
finished, not an individual of the aborigines 
is left 1 Alcohol has been the principal agent 
in this deadly work. 

• For these direful results, our civilization, be- 
cause it is superior, and because it furnishes 
the means of vicious indulgence and sows the 
seeds of disease, is responsible ; and we, the 
representatives of that civilization, con in no 
way divest ourselves of that responsibility. 
We must, as it is our duty, do all we can to 
restrain the desolating tide by warning the 
people of their danger. The aboriginal in- 
habitants of these Islands, once so numerous, 
have dwindled away to a handful; their strug- 
gle for a higher civilization has decimated 
them. Legislation has been invoked to save 
them from extinction ; the fruits of the faith- 
ful and disinterested missionary labors of 
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nearly sixty years are seen in schools and 
churches, a constitutional government^ and 
codes of laws, and the necessary machinery, 
executive and judicial, for their due adminis- 
tration ; but all these are seemingly of no avail, 



atus, rendering it comfortable in any J they themselves practice petty frauds and 
weather. The temperature in this region laugh at dishonorable actions, and even boast 
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months. That this vast number should 
have been disposed of at any price is an ex- 
traordinary fact. It proves that the market 
is practically unlimited, if the price is low 
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nearly sixty years are seen in schools and 
churches, a constitutional government; and 
codes of laws, and the necessary machinery, 
executive and judicial, for their due adminis- 
tration ; but all these are seemingly of no avail, 
to stay the downward course of the nation, 
and a few short years will witness their final 
extinction, if the tide is not speedily turned, 
f Now, what is the duty of the exponents 
of that civilization which has, apparently, 
wrought such devastation ? To search out 
the causes, so far as we can, and then sug- 
gest the proper remedy. In the first place, 
we^may say that a general disregard of the 
laws of health is prevalent auiong the na- 
tives; they need enlightenment upon this 
point. A few brief medical essays upon the 
subject adapted to the native mind, would 
cover the ground. Proper parental and 
home-training of the young should be brought 
to the attention of parents, and their respon- 
sibility in the matter duly enforced. But 
one great evil, which has long had a foothold 
among our people, and which has always led 
to another of even greater magnitude — li- 
centiousness -- is the use of intoxicating 
drinks. Of the destructive effects of this 
habit upon the natives every one is aware, 
and -consequently the sale to them of alco- 
i lorbidden by law from 
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right of the individual, and the huge ma- 
jority of native members of the different 
legislatures has always resisted all efforts 
for its repeal. They saw it was- better 
to deny their people a constitutional right 
than to allow them its exercise, for its 
attendant excesses and consequent evils would 
be beyond control. In this they acted 
wisely,* as we believe all will concede.- But! 
is the" law, as it now stands, effective ? No 
one can claim that it is. We all know that 
a native Hawaiian can get liquor if he has the 
money to pay for it. He cannot get it direct- 
ly from the 'licensed retailer or jobber, foil 
they arc restrained by heavy penalties, and till | 
risk is too great, 
pie among us wl 
the sake of the |: 
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atUB, rendering it comfortable in any 
weather. The temperature in this region 
is, on the average, about twenty degrees 
higher in the winter months than that of 
the New England States. In February, 
as the sun gets higher, there are usually 
many beautiful days ; March is, as every- 
where, uncertain. There is here a genuine 
spring season, raw and chilly days ming- 
ling with those that are soft and sweet, 
enticing one into the open air and delight- 
ing by their baliny freshness. 

The Hygeia extends for hundreds of 
feet along the shores of Hampton Roads, 
and commands one of the finest views on 
the Atlantic Coast. It is reached by the 
Bay Line Steamers from Baltimore, which 
run daily. Travelers can leave New York 
City at 4 o'clock, p. u., and arrive at Fort 
Monroe, via Baltimore, at 9 o'clock the 
next morning. The Bay Steamers, "Flor- 
ida " and "Carolina," are very finely ap- 
pointed and managed. 

As the weather becomes milder the 
ocean route from New York to Nor- 
folk, (and thence fifteen miles by steamer 
to Fort Monroe,) on the large and com- 
fortable boats of the "Old Dominion 
Steamship Company," is a quiet and de- 
lightful way of reaching this point. The 
ships leave New York tri-weekly, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 3 
o'clock p. M. Fare from New York by 
either route, ten dollars. 

Fort Monroe is a convenient and attrac- 
tive stopping place for those who are 
traveling North or South. Ilere is the 
largest fort in the United States, and with 
its Artillery School, band, drill, parades 
and target practise, it is always interest- 
ing. The Hampton Institute is two and 
a-half miles distant. 

TO THE HAMPTON GRADUATES. 



they themselves practice petty frauds and 
laugh at dishonorable actions, and even boast 
of them as something clever, their children 
will follow their example rather than their 
precepts. In your intercourse with them, you 
will probably notice other subjects to which 
it would be advisable to call their attention ; 
many persons who feel a real interest in their 
children's welfare, and others who are influ- 
enced by parental pride or ambition, may 
never have thought of the importance of home- 
training, but suppose that the teacher is to 
accomplish everything included in the word 
"education." 

I hope the New Year will be more prosper- 
ous financially than the Old has been, and the 
remuneration for your work larger and more 
promptly paid. The highest reward, that of 
a good conscience, is in your own power, and 
that this may be yours is the earnest desire of 
Your sincere friend, M. A. L. 
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utserupie. We hear of oA of these storekeep. 
ra in a country village wf\ if a liaise buys a 
ollar's worth of goods, grveshim a drink; 
if five dollars' worth, he gives a bottle of gin. 
In this city, one Sunday,, very recently, a for- 
eigner met a jobber in spirits 'and desired to 
buy a bottle of gin. The jobber replied that 
he would not sell a single bottle on a week 
day— much less on Sunday. The man then 
called a native, gave him the money, and in a 
few minutes the, latter returned with a bottle 
of gin, which he said he bought from a 
Chinaman." 



We take the liberty of extracting a few- 
words from a private letter just received 
from a gentleman of culture and ability 
who is doing a good educational work in 
California. 

Society here is a seething pot. The fer- 
ment will increase until the Chinese go. Their 
corrupt filthy Asiatic life needs to be washed 
back to the shores of China for good and all. 
When they have trone the pot will still boil, 
but though there is danger there is not death 
in it. The radical element is so strong that 
human thought and action will for a time 
sweep away from the old safe moorings: but 
I think I see a sufficient conservative force in 
the combined influence of culture and Chris- 
tianity, as already fixed here, to ensure final 
safety. The life is intensly vigorous: it 
hasn't a sign of decay; when rightly directed 
it will be a great power. 

WHEELER b WILSON SEWING 

MACHINES. 

The Normal School has received, 
through Kev. T. K. Fessenden of the 
Board of Trustees, a donation from the 
Wheeler & Wilson MnnTg Co. of two of 
their new No 8 Sewing Machines. The 
machines of this Company have a world- 
wide reputation, justly earned, — and their 
generous gift to the school will furnish 
increased facilities for the instruction and 
employment of the girls in the Industrial 
Department of the school, and will, it is 
hoped, lead to a greater demand for these 
machines when those who are here trained 
to their use return to their homes. 



Although, among the treasures of wis- 
dom which have come down to us from past 
ages, we find much pure gold in the form of 
proverbs and maxims, we find, also, mingled 
with it, some counterfeits that pass for cur- 
rent coin, but which, upon being tested, prove 
to be worthless. One of the most mischievous 
of these proverbs is, " The world owes us a 
living." What world ? Of whom is our world 
composed I Is it not made up of our friends 
and neighbors I We arc a part of their world, 
an" if the saying is true for !/», it is equally • 
true for them. If they owe us a living, we owe ! 
them ii living. If we mean that industry, I 
economy, and perseverance in the use of what- 
ever ability we may possess, will in due time 
procure us a subsistence, our assertion is true; 
but, if we snppose that it is our neighbors' 
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provident and waste- 
ful, or when we work carelessly and by fits 
and starts, we are mistaken. It should be our 
desire to give value for value, to earn rather 
than to receive gratuitously. When, from ill- 
ness or accident, our neighbors (I use this 
word as it is used in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan) are unable to provide for their 
wants, it is not only a duty, but a privilege to 
assist them through the time of trial ; and, 
when we ourselves are disabled from a similar 
cause, we should be willing to nccept their 
aid with gratitude. Yet, it is certainly more 
agreeable, as well as more blessed, to give 
than to receive. 

Most of you, I believe, are engaged in 
teaching; and it affords me sincere pleasure 
to know that, through many difficulties, you 
are steadily pursuing the path upon which 
you have entered, working to teach the igno- 
rant, strengthen the weak, stimulate the indo- 
lent, reform the vicious, and encourage the 
faint-hearted whose efforts after a better life 
heed your sympathy. But your labor with 
your pupils is, I fear, often thwarted by the 
home influence which is exerted upon them 
unconsciously, yet constantly and powerfully. 
Cun you not induce their parents to conic to 
your school room now and then in the even- 
ing or at any convenient time, nnd then con- 
verse with them kindly on the subject of 
home-training f Offer them some attraction, 



reading; 'and, after the exhUdrion" i" ended? 
talk to them, and without claiming great su- 
periority, try to interest them in that educa- 
tion of their children which is the most im- 
portant—the education of the hairl. Show 
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i the North wl 
en or alleviate their long and severe win- 
ters may be glad to know that a portion 
of the Hygeia Hotel at Fort Monroe has 
been fitted up with steam heating nppar- 



in this world as well as in the next, and even 
to their progress and success in temporal 
things. Make them understand that they 
must themselves be what they desire their 
children to become. Couusel is unavailing, 
unless it is accompanied by example. Child- 
ren not only copy what they sec, but they im- 
bibe the moral atmosphere around them. 
Their parents may condemn deception, but if 



From the American Agriculturist. 

Keep a Diary or Daily Record This 

is a useful and interesting work, and the 
time spent will be well repaid, in its value 
for future reference. 

insurance. — See that a suflcient insur- 
ance is placed on the farm buildings and 
contents. The is a duty every man owes 
to himself, his family, and to his creditors 
if he has any. 

Take Care of the Ashes. — Many fires oc- 
cur through careless disposal of ashes. 
The ash In use should be at a safe distance 
from any other buildings. A safe way is, 
to keep the ashes in an iron can or holder, 
until cool, and then throw them into the 
box or recptacle provided for them. 
Wood ashes arc too valuable to waste, 
antl coal ashes make an excellent absorb- 
ent in the earth-closet, and arc very good 
for making hard foot paths. 

The Small Stock should be looked to, 
fed and watered. The same hours as near- 
ly as possible, should lie observed each 
day for these matters. Animals are' ex- 
acting as regards time, and are uneasy 
under irregularity. After the small stock 
are cared for, horses and cows should be 
watered, and the latter turned into the 
yard. 

In Stormy Weather the stock are bet-, 
ter under cover than exposed to the win- 
try blasts. It is a mistake to suppose 
that exposure makes them hardy : on the 
contrary they are weakened by it. 

Fodder Racks. — The wasteful practice 
of throwing hay and fodder upon the 
ground to be fought over and trampled 
upon, is far too frequent. A cheap fod- 
dering rack, covered and protected from 
the weather should be provided in every 
yard. 

Protection for Stock should be provid- 
ed even in the Southern States, where 
the winters are relatively mild. Dry 
snow is not so chilling as a cold rain ; 
damp winds, even some degrees above the 
freezing point, often prove disastrous. A 
shed open to the south however rough, 
will answer as a shelter. 

Milking Cows should be kept dry and 
clean in the stalls, and extra feed be given 
to dairy cows that fall off in their milk. 
A few quarts of ground oats, linsced-oil 
cake-meal, or bran, stirred in the water 
in the drinking-troughs, will increase the 
milk-flow. 

Pens and Yards. — If plentiful litter is 
provided, the pens and yards need not 
necessarily be cleaned out often ; but 
enough litter should be used to keep a 
dry bed and to prevent much heat in the 
manure. If there is any smell apparent 
a light dusting of ground plaster will re- 
move it. 

A Barrel of Plaster should be kept 
in a handy place in every stable and ma- 
nure cellar. Where this is used constantl 
ly, there will be freedom from the usua- 
strong odor of stables and fermenting 
manure, and a saving of valuable material 
which would otherwise escape. 

A Curry-comb or Card and Brush 
freely used, will help to keep the cows, 
calves, and other cattle, as well as 
horses, in good health and comfort. If 
there is doubt about this, a short trial 
will convince any one that the practice is 
a profitable one. 

Swine. — Pork is lower than for many 
years past. There have been about 
10,000,000 pigs marketed within twelve 



months. That this vast number should 
have been disposed of at any price is an ex- 
traordinary fact. It proves that the market 
is practically unlimited, if the price is low 
enough. The aim must be to produce 
pork as cheaply as possible. The way to 
do this, is to keep only the best, and have 
pigs heavy enough for pork, without win- 
tering over. A pig of the best breeds may , 
be made to weigh 300 lbs. within a year. 
Only such pigs will pay at present, and 
poor stock won't pay at all. 

A clear Head and good judgment are 
needed for success in business. Just now 
farmers need to be more thoughtful and 
careful than ever before. If times are bad, 
it is the greater reason why we should be 
liberal in getting all possible helps to 
make them better. A good agricultural 
journal may be worth hundreds of dollars 
every year to any farmer, if he will only 
study it carefully. Few journals are pre- 
pared with more thoughtful care than the 
Amer. Agri'st. Its editors and writers 
are chiefly practical cultivators, and know 
what other cultivators need, and share 
their troubles and their successes. At the 
beginning of a new year it will be worth 
considering if the advice, and information 
received during twelve months is not 
worth many times the price paid for it. 

A Clone Attention to Details.. — Many 
will say it is "puttering business," and 
that they can not "bother with small mat- 
ters." But a boy who goes into a store 
docs not think half yards, ounces, and 
pints arc details that he can not " bother" 
with. If one.can, from a bed a few feet 
square, sell tomato or cabbage plants for 
more than he can get for a whole acre of 
corn — and this is no improbable case — 
details at once assume an importance. We 
do not expect any one to throw aside a 
system that he is familiar with and take 
up one about which he knows almost 
nothing. But it seems to us that, 

At the Beginning of the Year, when 
plans are being maele, and each one natur- N 
ally looks about to see where he may im- 
prove upon his methods and increase his 
income, it will be well, in the light of such 
hints as are here given, to sue if some 
change for the better may not be made in 
the crops, with a more satisfactory return 
for the labor. The great point is "to make 
a beginning; a start being once ma..e in 
the direction of improvement, the change 
from old methods to new need go on on- 
ly so rapidly as the new seem to be desir- 
able and safe. 



COW-PEAS TOR HORSES. 

BY A FARMER. 
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We had two patches of cow-peas. The 
season was peculiar. They made less 
haulm than usual, and much fruit. They 
were sown broadcast to plow in as green 
manure, but I wanted to try the experi- 
ment of making "pea-vine hay," which 
we' read about in Southern papers. So 
a few square rods were mown and cured. 
The shrinkage was enormous, yet the 
yield of hay probably equalled two and 
a half tons to the acre, on very poor 
gravelly laud. Both horses and cows eat 
it well. One of the patches was plowed 
in and rye sown ; the other was on land 
which became so hard during thedrought, 
that we could not well plow it, and when 
the seed began to ripen, we let it go, and af- 
ter a while turned the colts upon it. There 
was perhaps an acre in the piece, and the 
leaves had nearly all fallen off before they 
found out that the peas were good to eat. 
They have had all they wanted and grass 
besides for three weeks, and are as fat as 
pigs. I have never seen young things 
grow so before. With a little painstaking, 
early ripening kinds might be introduced 
which would give us a crop every year. 
I would like to experiment with different 
sorts with reference to early ripening and 
to abundance of haulm for green manure. 
Both qualities would hardly be found su- 
perior in the same variety. That which 
I used this year, was the "clay" pea. 

The use of this word " pea," which is 
universal where the plant is well known, 
is likely to mislead those not familiar with 
it, for it is more like a bean, and like 
beans, is sensitive to spring frosts and . 
cold. If sown too early, it will rot in the 
ground, or " live at a poor dying rate, " 
until hot weather comes, and not do well 
then. 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

A TWenty-two Mile Walk fob a School 
— Advised to Tarry at Jericho. 
Poor Crops, Hard Times. Work 
Needed — Prof. Parker's Method, 
Again. Sunday School Work. Sup- 
porting Himself with One Arm. 
Condition of People in Georgia and 
South Carolina. The Graduates' 
Best Weapon. The Va. Education- 
al Journal Welcomed. An Under- 
graduate's Work in Teaching and j 
for Temperance. 

The appeal for papers to read in one 
of our graduate-teacher's letters has 
been very kindly responded to by Mr. 
M F. Reading, and other friends in 
Montclair, N. J., to whom we return 
our sincere thanks— to which the re- 
cipients will no doubt add their own. 

The following very graphic description 
of one remote settlement shows the nature 
of much of the work to be done In the 
South and the cheerful determination 
which Hampton graduates very generally 
bring to it. 

Va., Not. 10. 1ST8. 
as I bid changed ray TO- 



Dear Teacher. 
1 thougl 

cation, it would become me to iniorm you. ■ 
bad Mid thai 1 would teach, mid aecon ting y 

5 1 1 ' •.it.dl letfer from one of tin- 

County. The Superintendent of the »» « 
ty having written for two teachers (male 1 J . » 
and myself were .elected They asked me. if I 
could not come, to send Mch.in.iy; but I could 
not And him. so I made up my """" /" """ 
myself, which 1 am in no way ,-orrv for -tow . 
although at first 1 was sorry 1 eft New York. 
Things did look "blue." I left on Saturday s 
steamer, Oct. 5th: arrived ,n Norfolk, hun, ,. 
The following Monday I went to see tile Sup. r 

intendent, who lives about twenty .two p s out 

of town. Luckily, I fell in with some cattl." 
drovers who had come in town with cattle and 
got a ride on horseback within two miles of the 
■ place. Then it was 1 o'clock, p. M. I went „ 
the house, but he was not there, and 1 was told 
by his wife that he would not be home before | 
the following Friday. Then 1 had to •• foot it : 
twenty two miles back, through a strange 
woods and country, in the night, for ,t was after 
5 o'clock before 1 got away from the house, 
got Inst almost before 1 entered the woods: 
then I found that 1 was lost. I made up lliv 
mind to keep at it all night and perhaps 1 d 
come to some house- but never a house did I 
see and after walking ten miles I found myself 
in 'the main road, and about 10:311 I was in 
Norfolk, and never was so footsore and tired in 
all my life. Depend on it, I did not visa 1 nil 
cess Ann again. 13. had to return also. 

1 beard afterward that the Superintendent of 
Norfolk Co. wanted three teachers; so 1 told 
B, and he brought with him Hodges at the ap- 
pointed time, to the Court house in Portsmouth. 
We were too late to be examined: there were 
eight or ten white teachers being examined at 
the time. I spoke to the Superintendent, and 
be Baid that if I would come to his house, which 
is about eighteen miles from town, he would 
assure ine a school, but that the pay would only 
be *20 por month. He told D. that he was too 
small, and that there were hut two schools that 
he knew of. So 13. went again to Hampton. I 
visited his house and ho seemed satisfied as to 
my ability, for he did not examine me nor dm , 
he H He wanted another teacher but said 
that B was too small. 1 told him that he was 
a graduate of my class, and would have gradu 
atld before but for his size. He then said that , 
he preferred Hampton graduates, for he thought 
them better fitted for the work, and, on my 
recommendation, told me to write for him 
which 1 did and he went out with me. i 
advised him to cultivate hair on his face; be 
said he would. He got his school and is now 
doing well. 1 have the one that Maria Mallette 
had and H. has Clark's. He is doing well; I 
see him often. I've seen B. seldom 

I opened my school the 25th of Oct. with 
four pupils; now 1 have forty-two, with a pros- 
pect if over seventy after Xmas I have some 
very smart children, several who could enter 
the Middle class at Hampton; their trouble is in 
explaining their work, and therefore they say 
I'm hard on them when I do them as Miss M. 
used to do me. I have plenty of reading mat- 
ter and am not entirely ignorant of the daily 
news Mr B sends mo papers and many other 
things for my little ones. I study very hard 
in tlfe afternoon. I sit here with my arithme- 
tic or algebra and fight manfully for hours, but 
invariably come out " hors du combat." I often 
wish that I might spend a term under Miss M., 
totally devoted to mathematics. 

The school board of this section wish success 
to the colored people. In short I find them all 
very polite, at least, to me. The majority of 
the colored people are very, very poor; few of 
them own the land they live on. and almost all 
have large families to support. Many did own 



the land, but were never able to pay for it. so 
they had to lose it. The most of them work in 
the swamps and at ditching, their wages being 
fortv-five cents per day and board, or rations, 
which consist of five lbs. of bacon and a peck 
of menl a week, or sixty-five cents a day and 
board themselves. Those who attend to other 
men's farms do it on shares. If the tenant fur- 
nishes team, he is to have two-thirds of the 
crop, and the landlord the other third. If the 
landlord furnishes the team, he is to have half. I 
This year they sav that the crop is very poor, 
on account of the drought. They only made 
about about a barrel and a half to an acre where 
thev make about four if the year is favorable. 

The children are poorly clad, many of them. 
I have been enabled to fit many tq come to 
i school through Mr. lS.'s kindness, and have 
many who cannot gel books, but I've been able 
I to remedy that through Mr. B.'s and Miss 11. 8 . 
' kindness'in sending charts, tec. I teach by 1 ro- 
1 fessnr Parker's method, and have a class of six 
I (average ages about six years) who can read 
one of the charts beautifully and know every 
■ letter in the alphabet; and when they began, 
1 did not know one letter from the other. And 
that little class has encouraged me wonderfully, 
for I see that I am of some use to the country, 
and by exertion mav do much good, which, by 
tiod's'aid, I intend to do. 
! I have also a very encouraging Sabbath 
- School— get on splendidly, and I am really 
proud that 1 can do so much at my first attempt 
1 of course 1 am conceited enough to think that I 
can do much more than I really can; but I am 
certainly going to do as much as 1 can— <lr try, 
at least— for there is lots of work needed here. 
One used to civilized life will he astonished to 
tench school in the country any ways from town. 
I don't mean to term the people uncivilized, but 
1 compare the times that are now, in the Nine- 
teenth Cent II rv, and what used to be. So many 
free schools and so mud, ignorance, it is simple 

shocking. I visited a prayer-meeting not long 

since in a Methodist church, 1 could not (I am 
ashamed to say) restrain myself from laughing 
As a teacher. I had to leave the bouse. I only 
wished that 1 had been an artist; I could have 
shown the civilized people what I never dream- 
ed of. The most heathenish actions I ever saw. 
1 oulv pitied them. 1 would like to describe It, 

but I have not room, and as I've written quit< 
a long letter. I must stop. Hood bye. 
Hoping to hear from you at your leisure 
I am respectfully your pupil. 1 



for it. To lift a whole race up to a higher 
average of moral nature, is a ditlercnt 
thing from lifting individuals above its 
general level,— yet this is the work before 
such as arc themselves so lifted, and they 
must bring to it all the patience, all the 
strength, all the wisdom, all the faith, they 
can by every means acquire. 



N. C Dec. 31. 187& 

Dear Teacher :— 

Having recently received "The Educa- 
tional Journal of Virginia." and knowing you 
must be the sender. I take this opportunity "f 
thanking vou. 1 read it carefully and hnd it an 
excellent 'guide, as well as containing a great 
deal of useful information. 

1 uin now teaching the free school in this 
place and have enrolled fifty one pupils, with 
an average of thirty-six and .one half . My 
school is doing well; so far 1 have nothing to 
complain of. Mv salary is promptly paid 



uitlis. ' The school here 
under the supervision of both the county at 
the Friends' Freedmen's Association of Phil 
delphia — so between the two we get pretty Wt 
paid. After Chrjsti 
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... . and all for 

, iden race, I feel that 

(iod bus surelv reached out his hand and helped 
us and that we have not been sufficiently grate 
fui for with all the advantages held out to 
the colored youth of both sexes, there is such 
a small number who ever aspire to anything 
higher than to he hotel waiters and barbers. 

Sine- I left Hampton 1 have been all through 
the States of ticorgia and South Carolina, and 
the i.-norancc and crime I saw among the great 
mass of colored people forcibly reminded ine 
that the work of Hampton and her sister insti 
ly just begun, f' 



The young man whose determination 
and efforts to be a "self-supporting Hamp- 
ton graduate" are naively described in 
the following letter, has but one arm, hav- 
ing lost the other in the war. He is an 
example to many who have both arms to 
struggle with circumstances. 
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May the good Lord bless 
you with jong life, and General Marshall and 
the teachers also! 

My school is about nine and a-balf miles from 
Salisbury where my family live, and I walk it 
everv Fridav evening and Monday morning; 
and I have 'never been later than 8:1)0 o'clock 
getting to my school, and if you wish to test 
this matter, vou mav write to my truBtecs con- 
c-niiiiir il and tlo-v' will tell you the same. I 
have about thirlv pupils on roll; average atten- 
My first quarter will be up this 



Thursday, which will give me a little spending 
money for Christmas, which you know is very 
pleasant to have at such times. My school is 
progressing finely and I shall hold examination 
on the last Friday before Christmas, and extend 
an invitation to the parents of the pupils. 

(leneral. I have killed my fall pork. 1 raised 
two small pigs eight months old, and one 
weighed 33-1 lbs. and the other weighed :>. , 
lbs.; you can see by this 1 intend to be a sell- 
supporting Hampton student if possible and 1 
am trying to save money enough to build my- 
self a'nice house on one of my front lots. 1 have 
ivjllll of il now in cash, and am working hard to 
procure the balance. 1 have also a small stock 
lif goods worth about iff 150 which 1 attended to 
last snmmer. You can judge from this that 1 

"'Vlie commissioners of Wicomico Co; are build- 
| ing quite a nice court-house, which will soon be 
completed and add a great deal to the town. 
: There are several other facts 1 wouldwiBh to 
say something of, but time is short. 

Yours respectfully, 



number 1.1(10 nr.' colored, th 
And another notable fact I 
them are strong, healthy J 
number of them perfectly ignorant. i ue n mo- 
is mostly stealing, the stolen object hardly ever 
being worth over two dollars in value, and fre- 
quently us low as live or ten cents. I lie author 
I itieshcre are building nil their railroads with 
convict Inlsir. If these few facts do not speak 
volumes in favor of education and good morals, 
then education is a failure. f 

1 do not think the graduates of Hamilton fully 
realize the responsibilities which they wUl be 
I obliged to assume, until they have left its walls | 

"The* best weapon after graduation is a 
™od moral Christian character. W itn this 
the graduates of Hampton will ever be strong 
in the fight. 1 am glad to hear that Ack- 
: rel White has gone as a missionary to Af- 
rica and earnestly that hope he will be 
the cause of much that is good. We can- 
not all go to Africa, but we have many 
heathen near home who demand our labor, ami 
if we do what is duty, we should at least feel 

""intended a teachers' institute last Saturday, 
and was kindly treated by those present. 1 
may add, another young man and myself were 
the'onlv colored teachers present. * 

„„,1 w ill give my kind regards to 

Marshall, 
1 a 



school is vacant; the, people and committee are 
wanting me there now, but say that they are 
willing to wait until 1 close here rather than 
have some person else; so 1 have another school 
in view when this closes in February. 

1 met an old while man one morning this 
week who asked me if 1 would read a paper for 
him. Of course my answer was, "'i i s air. 
He adds, "If I wasn't so old and you would 
give me learning, 1 would give you a mighty 
pretty piece of land." This is a very ignorant 
neighborhood where 1 am teaching, and the 
most of them are poor white people. Thev 
think I know everything. I have quite a rough 
mail to mv school; as I've two miles and a half 
to walk, it is quite disagreeable when the 
weather is bad. 

1 suppose mv time for the Workman was up 
in October, though I received one for November. 
1 have not received my money yet and wont un- 
til mv school closes. 1 will settle my account 
at Hamilton when I draw some. 1 received my 
old friend, tin- " Educational Journal of Vir- 
: ginia" again last week. 1 know not who sent 
lit but 1 was very thankful to receive it. 1 
would be very glad to get one of your Planta- 
tion Sine' Hooks, for mv own use, to remind me 
more of the old choir at Hampton. As it is 
time for my school to take in. 1 shall have to 
close, with 'much love for all the teachers. 

Hoping lo have a letter from you very soon, 
Your grateful pupil. M. 

The. Educational Journal of Virginia, 
now sent to the Hampton graduate teach- 
ers, is doing good work, and is received 
with real gratitude and appreciation by 
'■ these young workers who have so few of 
the outside aids which more favored teach- 
' ers think essential to success. It is for- 
! tunate tor them that it. is one of the very 
1 best educational journals published in any 
part of the country— always wide-awake, 
vigorous and suggestive. 

Va., January 1.-1S70. 

Dear lieneral :— 

It becomes, mv duty to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Educational Journal of Virginia; 
and to whom this acknowledgement is due 1 am 
unable to tell, unless it he to the Principal of 
the Hampton Institute. If it is to him. 1 rejoice 
in saving that 1 welcome it as a,nionthly vis- 
itant" w ith an open heart and an -must retched 
hand. 1 welcome il. especially, on account of 
its items of interest which hear directly on my 
work. 1 like it because 1 think that il suits the 
teachers of Virginia. Its monthly hints seldom 
fail to lubricate the machinery of the 1 school- 
room. 1 may say that what the compass is to 
the mariner the journal is to the teacher. 

I am getting on pretty well. ^ 1 believe, with 



nk that 1 should be 
could get hold of 
! If vou know of 
eiiy a lift in 



this direction. 1 snail be more than happy to : 
ceive an introduction to such a person. 



Chr 



lien, ano tui 

1 am. very truly, 
P S Find enclosed twenty-five cents, for 
which send me the Southern Workman 
months. 



The evident carefulness and intelligence 
of observation in the writer of the follow- 
ing letter make his statements interesting, 
and his work among his people valuable. 
The statement that 1,400 out of 1,500 con- 
victs in two Southern States are colored, 
and the vast majority of the commitments 
are for petty larceny, is merely to say that 
the ignorant class at the South is, in that 
proportion, the colored race, and that it 
has come out of slavery with the old rags 
of slavish habits clinging to it. But it is 
a statement which should be carefully con- 
sidered by every one— especially by every 
one of that race— who has a desire to work 



Colonel Parker's lectures on object 
teaching at Hampton last spring, have 
proved suggestive and helpful to many of 
the graduate teachers, who eagerly seize 
upon all the helps they can get for the 
arduous work before them. 

N. C . Dec. 13, 1878. 

Deaf Teacher :— 

1 have been wanting to write you for 
some time, but have not met with an opportu- 
nity of doing so before. 1 have been teaching 
school ever since the 8th of October. 1 opened 
school with onlv five pitiful looking children 
the first day; the second, three more, and bo on 
until 1 reached the number twenty-five, and 
there 1 am standing yet. This is the first time 
1 have ever taught in this district. It is some 
what an out-of-the-way place for teaching, 
though it WUB the best 1 could do at the time, 
as it was the onlv Iioubo 1 could get and it is a 
very poor one. When 1 opened school, the peo- 
ple'promised to fix it within two weeks; but 1 
have been here better than two months, and 
thev have done very little toward it; yet 1 guess 
1 shall finish here with the house just as it IB. 
1 set in here for four months at fj i.uu per 
month. 1 have been quite successful with - 



' month I have Deen quite sulumiui n..- .. 

„f Colonel Parker's methods of teaching. 1 find 
I that the children learn a great deal faster since 
| 1 have been using them. 1 like his way very 
much and expect to continue it. My same old 



■spectfully lyours, 



The work done by Hampton student?" 
as teachers would be perhaps doubled by- 
taking into account that of the under- 
graduates, very many of whom teach 
during the summer, or through a year 
sometimes, to earn money for their own 
schooling. The following letter is from 
one of these who has done well ill a low- 
er class, and is expected to return. 

, Va., Ocf. Villi, 1878." 

Dear Teacher: 

I am sorry to inform you that 1 11 
not he able to come to come to Hampton tbli 
fall, for mj health has been so had that I have 
not' been aide to raise the means to to conic. 

I am now teaching school: 1 commenced 
last Monday. I have twenty-Bye scholars, and 
they are still coming. I expect to have about 
; forty or fifty. My time will be out the hrst 
of March, and then I'll try to come back to 
' Hampton again. ' 
I will be very glad for any adv— 
subject of teaching school or any'l 
1 If you can send me a nOWSpapi 

while, I'll he very glad of it. Rel .—- ~- 

to the teachers ami all of my class-mates, and 
tell them 1 am engaged in a good work T at 
Superintendent of County Schools thinks that 
I passed a very good Examination. The max- 
imum grade was ten, ami I slood 8 4-0. 

Please excuse this short letter. Assoon as 1 
get a little more experienced in teaching Iwill 
w rite an interesting letter. I have been trying to 
oet a Teachers' Manual, but I cannot find one. 
I am sorry that I have not finished my edu- 
cation for I find a plenty here to do. I have 
a Good Templars' Lodge here in my school 
of which I am the Sec. ami Dept.; it: ha. 
saved many a think of whiskey, and I think 
it will be the making of many a man. 
I It is very cold here now, for we have a 
large snow- on the ground. I am glad to 
I hear that the Indians arc getting aloug so 
well. ^ remain your objdicnt scholar, 
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RECORD 01 INDIAN PR0GRES8. 

rjJOIDENTS OF INDIAN LITE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



the Chey- I The following is an extract from a let- 
oid from with- I eniics listened to me ami took up" the road, my I ter to Captain Pratt, in reply to inquiries 
.„,„ , lt „11. 1 heart was very glad. All the clothes that from i )ira a8 t0 how the late Florida pris- 
, „ j were sent to my wife were received and are (Kiowas and Comallches) who re- 
noui. in j-iie school-book . am!M , kq „. ,, v . ,.,,.„ gir | i ,,„ve put ... the | tDrnc( ,\ the Fo , t Sill A ge ncy were do- 
™n,;,,.r in the atmosphere that 1 airenev school, as 1 want her Jfa know all [ .__ , t . .„ „„„,„, uf _j t K n. 



following arc the 
cold within, apply 
out, and you will h 
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RECORD OF INDIAN PB0GEES8. 

INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

The Engineer and Bed stead making ; The 
Carpenters a,nd Printers; An Indian in 
Tears; A Core for a Cold; A Fight in 
the School-room— Indian Sentiments. 



AT WORK. 

When we bear talk nUejit^ Indian work, 
almost the first thought suggested is making 
bows and arrows, and fancy baskets and bead 
work ; we seldom think of them as engaged 
in an? mechanical art or in agricultural'work. 
On second thought, we remember that the 
women do a little gardening in the way of 
••making corn," while the "braves are 
either hunting, fighting, or sleeping. / We are 
therefore surprised to see how cheerfully the 
Indian girls and boys are doing the work 
assigned them. 

the engineer. 
E-cor-rupt-ta-hn, who works in the engineer 
department, shows all the interest needed to 
make a good mechanic. A bone-mill which 
had been taken apart was nearly put together 
by him, and without assistance ; the Engineer 
says that had the boy had time he could have 
pnt the whole mill together. He is a good 
observer and remembers all that he has learn- 
ed, and in steam fitting can pick out all ordi- 
nary fittings; it was thought best that he 
should work in this department every day for 
about six weeks; now he works two days a 
week and goes to school the rest of his time. 



following are the conditions; have i 
cold within, apply a terrible cold fro 
out, and you will have no cold at all. 
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■retail; k.-pi. "My little 



AN EXCITING HOUR IN THE SCHOOI.-R 

There was nothing in the atmosph 
indicated the coining storm; the classes wen 
on as usual, and not a dissatisfied cxprcssioi 
had escaped from the lips of the Indians: thl 
teacher seemed to have perfect control ove: 

them; but in an instant there was a change. 

It was as sudden as a tropical storm. The and tell them I have n"t forgot 
boys began to kick and strike terribly; the ' many good things they did fi 
teacher's voice, drowned for a moment by i is poor, and " 
heard excla' 



[ Ucst assured ihrt all th 
i me is carefully remember, c 
word is lost. Give my he 
I and officers whom I I. 



It 
ha at 



rith a Cuba 
it all, while 



, the Indi. 



'Do 



I say; lake y< 
down." It • 



every one of you si 

them to obey these - , 

satisfied ; they did not want to 
until they had killed the enemy, t.uj . 
stood-'trembling and excited ; one by one tl 
took their seats,— and the poor little Droa 
ived by the kind interposition of the tcacl: 
jade its escape unharmed. 



A study-hour is kept with the Sioux three 
nights a week. One night the teacher asked 
the boys to tell something in English thai they 
like. " The following were noted at the time: 
I like to eat supper." 
I like to go to school." 
I like all boys." 
I like to work." 
I like my teacher." 
I like to be a blacksmith." 



Augustine, 
any of the 
.... My lodge 
fee! good lo be slill liv- 
,1.1 kind of houses. When 
if.if« ; I the Agent gives jue help to build a wooden 
d for ! house, I shall feel glad . I am very poor, as 
c not I the Northern Choycnnes stole every one of my 
fight i horses when they' left this place last Septcm 

■M 1 . • ....■»« nnntna 1 cl,,il 



enever the Chey- I The following is an extract from a let- 
ik up the road, my j ter to Captain Pratt, in reply to inquiries 
I the clothes that f rom \^\ m a8 to | low the late Florida pris- 
rcceived and arc om . rs (Kiowas and Comanches) who re- 
lier'to know M turnc(1 to tlie Forl Sil1 Agency were do- 
, gu _ j ing. It is somewbnt in contrast with re- 

■ advice you gave j ports from the Cheyenne Agency, but as 
and that not one it presents a truthful picture of results, it 
e to all the ladies I is due to those interested that all the 
facts should be . known. Failures will 
serve to strengthen a future management 
It may have been mistaken kindness to 
send back upon their tribes, at so early 
a day, the very worst of the Florida 
prisoners. 



When I gel some more ponies 1 shall 
feel better. I should be glad to hear from 
vou to learn if all mv friends have forgotten 
Arapahoes and 



, 1878. 
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en say my white 

gotten all about me. 
soon . 1 feel glad to-day 
u a letter and to let you 



From one of the missionaries at work 
.among the Crow Creek Dakota Sioux, we 



talk Euglisl 

but little. Thcv are making iron 
and an observer who did not 
the situation would say, each 
stands the other, they cannot agre 
best way to make them and are n 
to blowB. It does look as thougl 
for they appear to get more exi 
work a little, then stop and gesture wildly, j 
in the meanwhile each using his vernacular 
language so fluently that we wonder who will 
strike the first blow. This scene has been re- 
peated so often that it hies a samenass about 
it, and indeed it has becofhe a question of 
time, with us, bv whom and when the first 
blow will be struck. As the day is wearing 
' away we leave them; they continue to talk to 
each other bv the sign language, working to- 
gether in perfect harmony, making good iron 
bedsteads. 

THE FIRST TABLE. 

The boys at the carpenter's bench are doing 
as well as can be expected. One of them. 
Joseph Cook, seeing a carpenter making a 
table watched him until the work was finish- 
ed • tilea taking his tools he began to make a 
table for himself; he made a miniature one 
which was perfect in its parts, even to the 
mortises and tenons. If any of the boys form 
a plan in their heads they are allowed to shape 
it in wood; thus arc their powers developed 
and trained by these solid expressions of their 
thoughts. No work of this kind is ever in- 
terrupted, for fear of destroying the ideal, as 
discouragement too often results from broken 
ideals. 

A OOOD PIE. 
The two boys in the Printing-office arc do- 
ing well One had worked at thiB trade be- 
fore they came here; one understands the 
case and the other sets type fairly. I was 
not aware that the art of pastry cooking as 
well as printing is taught in these offices, yet 
the printer tells me that •■ one of the Indians 
made a long primer pi ;" as I do not like st.D 
expressions, I think that his words would 
have sounded better this way— made a first- 
rate pic I do wish that I had been there ; 
I always had a weakness for pics, and I am 
afraid it ib hereditary. 

ABORIGINAL TEARS. 

It has been said there is nothing that can 
make Indians cry except the toothache; an 
observation of the Indians at Hampton is 
proving to us that there must be many excep- 
tions to this statement. At the barn Borne 
days ago, an Indian was seen Bhcdding bitter 
tears over a heap of ground beef-bones. I do 
not say that the tears were not appropriate, 
but it looks as though sympathy as well as the 
tooth ache can draw tears from the Indian 
eye. 

— -, coi.r 




Fobt Sill, I. T. 
Dear Captain:— 

Yours received a few 
very glad to hear from you. 
that I had been forgotten, but am well plcasea 
that I was wrong. I heatd of you while on 
your mission among the Sioux, and was glad 
when I read of your suceiss. You have un- 
doubtedly achieved a great victory. 1 wished 
several times that I were with you. You 
could not have done better. 

I regret lo say that most all the Florida 
bovs have gone back to be Indians. 

Lone Wolf is dead, which is a great bless- 
ing. He would have caused trouble" in the 
spring. All the rest of I lie old men are con- 
tinned Indians. White Horse is the same big 
lazy Indian that he was in Augustine; he has 
forgotten how to put his civilized clothing on 
any more; he is very low. Aw-lih has con- 
ducted himself better than any. I have not 
seen him wilh blanket or Kiowa dress since 
his return. I believe he is trying to do right. 
Maw-ko peli comes in very seldom, but he 
'always looks neat and respectable when he 
does come. Wo-han held up quite a long 
while, anil even went to school with the 
children here, but he could not hold out; he 
got into a scrape which rather disgraced 
him ; he left school, and now wanders around 
almost worthless; he wears his unifurm. but 
also a blanket and al string. Toosapc or 
is at work at the agency and deserves 
:redit. An-ko-et works whenever he 
t it, and still clings to his Augustine 
igs. The rest are gone. I have work- 
i them at mv house and fed them, but 
in mimuse . " You can now see who arc 



Paddy 



the de 



of the F 



dians are on the Police 
; pay w-as too small. I 
ncv for Aw-lih, and had 
f it; but some Comanche influ- 
lUght to bear, and a Comanche 
nptain. 



Tbait-kope-ta, one of the Fla. Indian 
I boys, now at Tarrytown, N. Y., under the 
| care of Dr. aiid Mrs. Caruthers , on being 

informed by Capt. Pratt, that many of tluy 
i returned Kiowas bad gone back to th& 

blanket, writes as follows : 



Tariiytown, Jai 



5th. 16 



of obediei 



has characterize 
to appreciate tl. 

fought them her. 
best use of the 



The spirit 
them thus far 
benevolent pi 
and are trying 
opportunities. 

My account has been about the boys, with 
whom my work lies; I will speak of the work 
of the girls in the next number. 

j. c. Bobbins. 



The following letter from Howling 
JVolf, one of the returned Florida pris- 
oners, will be read with interest by those 
watching the results of that effort. 

Mrs. Zalinski was for a time one of the 
volunteer teachers for the Indians in old 
Fort Marion. 

Darlington, Indian Territory, ( 
Dec 21, 1878. ( 

L. E. L. Zalinski, . 

Fort Marion, St. Augustine, Fla., 



What peculiar remedies Indians apply in a 
case-of sickness! An Indian doctor has great 
power over the masses; yet he is unable to 
check the great mortality among his own peo- 
ple, or save their babes from an untimely 
death. I asked an Indian what lie would do 
cold. "Me Bwim," was 
in this cold weather?" I 
,ck, me swim, me well; 
im." According to one 
I don't know but what 
lophy in his answer. For 



he had 
the reply, 
said. "Yes 
break ice; g 
class of trer 
there 



' Not 



mere is soinv [NNi»™ rJ — ~ -■ 

any one who may wish to try the remedy, the 



write and tell you 
I your wife and I used 



that all the tall 
to have togcthc , 
Augustine, is all remembered— that not one 
word of it has been lost, and that I have been 
trying and am now trying to lead the good 
life I found away East. The good road 1 
learned there I have traveled myself and have 
done mv best since I came here to induce all 
the Che'yenncs to take hold of and love, and I 
have been able to get a large number of young 
men to go to work in earnest and also to throw- 
away the old way of dressing and put on the 



JJtar Copt. Pratt : 

I got your letter, and am much 
obliged for it. I understand and think about 
what vou sav of the Indians. Long ago you 
ask mc if I think they keep white man's 
[ clothes after they go home, and I say no, not 
have an interesting letter in relation to : all, and now it is so I knew before hut 
the youth now at Hampton Institute from | what can do I can stop hen. »™ 

y . , F „i,;„t, LihMimk bovs out men, ( lit men (loll l givL 

that agency, a part of which is here pub- 1 ^.J.^ lmimiM prol , t „, 
1. In connection with that part re 
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childr 
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lating to the sending of money to Indian 
pupils here wc invite attention to' the ar- 
ticle on that subject in another column. 

TnoMl-soN, Da., Jan. 5, 187B. 
•ain Pratt :— 

not tell you how much pleasure 
wc both myBelf and the Dakotas 
rith you. I cannot re- 
lies I have reread it for 
them. Wc learn also, 
boys, that they are all 
a 'little surprising, as I 
ome of "them would be 
_ie to mc yesterday, tell- 
ini'.' m, that he had' received letters from his 
nephews, saying in his usual sweet gentleman- 
ly way that they were both very happy, ex- 
cept one little thing, and would I be so kind 
as to write and tell you that the boys Bald 
they did not get writing paper enough, nnd 
wrote him for money to buy it. I told him I 
feared it was not "writing paper that they 
wanted to buy with the money. I was quite 
sure if they asked for it they would all be 
supplied w'ith a reasonable amount. They 
are often writing their friends for money, 
which of course is quite absurd, and I have 
advised them not to send it them. They all 
cvprcss great satisfaction that they were 
strong enough to part with them, and seem 
hopefully happy in the sacrifice. 



White Horse promise prcut things but he no 
sure and I feel sorry. He tell me he throw 
away all bad and keep the straight way. but 
he don't keep. Never mind Capt. Pratt, 
don't feel bad, you know these too old and 
we can't help it, but the young mens you now 
got will listen to you and grow better. 

I feel much about this hut don't want make 
too long letter. I write soon to Aw-lih or On- 
ko-et if I know they get letter. I don't get 
: nnd send money 



id ask ilr. 
and I dont 

ic" how they 
Dr. Saville 
w and shake 



answer. I wrote 
and letter long ago to my mot 
and again Dr. write twii 
Fox tell me but he send no 
know if my mother ever get 
Capt. Pratt, perhaps .you t 
sure get letlersthen I will wr 
came here New Y'ears day am 
hands with him. 

It haB been very cold much snow. I hear 
north more cold ami snow very deep. 

I hope you arc well. I wish you happy new 

year pends love. 

Y'our faithful friend, 

Pacl Caruthers. 



Toe tribe of Oldtown Indians, in Maine is 
said to have lost, under the influences of edu- 
cation, almoBt all traces of its native charac- 
ter. A letter written by one of the Indian 
girls of Oldtown to a family in Belfast, is re- 
ported to have been conspicuously good, both 
in composition and scholarship. 



to 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



We gladly give place for the follow- 
ing letter written in reply to an invitation 
to visit Hampton Institute, to witness 
what is being done for Indian youth. 
The writer, Hon. W. P. Ross, is a neph- 
ew and adopted son of the celebrated 
chief of the C'herokces, John Ross, has 
himself filled that office, and has sev- 
eral times been sent by his nation to 
Washington, to look after its interests, 
during Congressional sessions. Being 
himself an educated man, graduate of an 
eastern college, but identifying himself 
fully with the interests of his nation and 
race, his opinion should carry with it 
more weight than can possibly attach to 
those of men, who, while they hare per- 
haps never seen an Indian, say that the 
the race cannot be civilized. 

Washington, D. C, Jan. let, 1878. 
Dear Captdi 
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witncs 
dian youths of ho 
real pleasure to a 
but my duties an 

todo'soVeforo . 
abiding interest i 
elevate any porti 
wish all engaged 



esteemed favor of tile 30th 
vester.lnv. Please convey 
g, my thanks for his kind 
lie Hampton Institute and 
there made to educate In- 
i sexes. It would give n.e 



see what the white man's got then I talk 
hain't got nuff teams. I feel sorry for that. I 
want great father help us get teams with to 
work. Wo don't talk loud, we say eny thing 
easy, that why we don't get more teams. We 
don't take nothing he don't give us. All we 
want is some teams and and lumber, and cof- 
fins, an plenty to eat little while, then we work 
and get them things. All the Modoc mens say 
this. You been good friend, you help us. 

Steam Boat Frank, 
"Six years ago the name of Steam Boat 
Frank was first heard of in connection with 
that of Captain Jack. He survived tho Modoc 
war and immediately U'gan learning tin- alpha- 
bet, declaring. " I will be a white man before 
I die." Wo give his first letter, fashioned and 
written by the same hand that gave death to 
his enemies six years ago. We have taken 
special interest in the Modocs since 1800. and 
we have better means of knowing the charac- 
ter of these people than any other of their 
race; better reasons for enmity toward them 
than any man over had against any tribe, and 
yet we must say in candor, that "the Modocs." 
most despised of all Indi 
ordinary 



quickly as possible from their savage state 
and incorporate them into the general body of 
the people, making them amenable to the 
same laws as other residents and throwing 
upon them, as quickly as is reasonable, the 
burdens of life, from which the agency plan 
now too greatly relieves them. 



INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

When the new Indian boys from Dakota, 
were donning their civilized garb, and volun- 
tarily having their long hair taken off, one of 
the Sioux hoys named Mok-pe-a-moh (Walk- 
ing Cloud) declined to have his hair cut, be- 
cause the coat that had been made for him 
was a little tighter than his blanket. When 
questioned about his school life, he said, " I 
did not come here to study books, I came to 
learn to be a blacksmith. A man cannot be 
two things." He was allowed to try his own 
theory, hut after a few weeks he came round, 
wanted his hair cut and to come into school, 
where he is now a bright and eager student. 



' them, and 
ike care of 
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I feel 
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f the Indian race, and 
he good work great suc- 
cess. My experience teaches me that Indians 
can be improved and civilized ; and I believe 
that your system of instruction is the' proper 
one for the youth of every race, combining as 
it does the education of the intellect with that 
of the hands anil of the heart. Whatever may 
be the difficulties and discouragements of the 
hour , persistence in the course you have in- 
dicated as pursued at your Institution, must, 
in the end, accomplish results of the most 
benelicial character. That such may he the 
experience of the Principal and his associates 
in training the Indian youth who are members 
of the Hampton Institute is the sincere desire 
of Yours very Respectfully, 

Wm. P. Itoss. 



anhood. 
nfldence of all \ 
in a few years will be a' 
themselves. 

They nc.-d, 1st, a bona fide title to the lands 
which have been given them in lieu of their 
blood covered home in Oregon. We trust this 

™d, They ought to beallowed the control of the 
caitlo bought for them three years ago. They 
will tako pride in growing herds, and no white 
man can cheat them under fair protection. 

3d. They ought to have a few more good 
horses and wagons, and then the Modoc ques- 
tion will be settled and the problem solved. 

Council Fire. 



Died.— At Hampton Institute, Jan. 21st, 
of acute pneumonia, with symptoms of men- 
ingitis at the last, George Sharphorn,— ( In- 
dian name Koo-nook-te-u-wan, Shooting Hear) 
of the Arickaroe tribe, from Fort Bcrthold 
Agency, Dakota Territory, aged 20 years. 



THE MOUBNING QUEEN. 

The plain, motherly face of the Queen of 
England is looked upon now with reverent 
sympathy and tenderness by every loyal Eng- 
lishman, and by thousands not her subjects ; 
with reverence for her virtues as a. woman and 
a mother as well as sovereign, and with sym- 
pathy in the new sorrow which has fallen up- 
on her and the English nation, and the little 
Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, in the death of 
its Grand Duchess, the universally beloved 
Princess Alice.. 

"So good, so kind, so clever," her brother, 
the Prince of Wales simply and affectionately 
describes the Princess in his letter to the 
House of Lords. And what is noblest in her, 
and makes her most admired and lamented, is 
not her title of Grand Duchess, nor her loftier 
position as a Itoyal Princess of England, but 
that she was a good, self-sacrificing, loving 
daughter and wife and mother. When her fath- 
er the good Prince Albert was dying, seventeen 
ycais ago, she made herself a place at once 
in the hearts of the nation, by her filial devotion 
to him, and at last her own life was sacrificed 
to her mother-love for her little "ones. Sever- 
al of them being attacked by diphtheria in its 
worst form, she could not he kept from their 
bedside, and her death is said to have been 
caused by a kiss which she could not refuse 
to one of them whose little heart was break- 
ing over the death of his baby sister. 
) It is noticed as a curious coincidence that 
her father the Prince Consort, and she, died 
enteen 
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ntry 
credited to 

the Chcrokees of Indian Territory. Each pu- 
pil in their schools is educated ut an annual 
cost of *35.?6. The smallest sum per capital 
-~8I) cents— is paid by Alabama. 



years apo 

too, more accountable, and also more signifi- 
: cant, which the mourning court and nation, 
and all who hear of their loss, would do well 
to consider even in their grief. It is remark- 
able that in these seventeen years, the Prince 
I Consort, Princess Alice and her child, should 
. have died, and that the Prince of Wales the 



mate, though the winter has been a se 
and colds have been prevalent here 

where. His friends may feel ' assured that , \\"r ^['{^ t'Hrrlii'J".'. V Great' Britain, uTSoU 
from beginning to end, everything that friend- , J|)n th( , n( , xt heir p rincc u . ld> „ lld thr( . c 
ty sympathy an«l duty could sug^st^as been ( ot ,, cra „, p rinC( . M Alice's children, should have 
been brought to death's door by diseases gen- 
erally known to he Preventable: diseatet, result- 
frout imperfect drainage or similar un- 
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d'one for him both in" medical attendance 
nursing. He seemed indeed to be improvi: 
and was hoped to be nearly out of dan; 

though very weak, when a sudden change for d( .„ mH . s3 ot „„, 
the worse occurred, brain symptoms appeared „. hich ]wM , aws „ 
and, becoming unconscious, he died within j hou9( , occu|mnts are 
Surely, the lesson 
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interesting t 
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THE Lava Beds and the Modocs^will Indians under his charge in a letter 

not soon be forgotten in this country. dian Bureau at Washington, dated Octobe 

The subjoined is a letter from one of Oth, in which he says these Indians, -•»' 
the few surviving Indians of that little 



band, to the editor of the Council Fire, 
who, with the lamented General Canby, 
was one of the commissioners to treat with 
the Modocs, but whose life was saved by 
a miracle of Providence. The letter gives 
evidence of progress worthy of the most 
thoughtful attention : 

Qcjawpaw Aoknct, Nov. 27 of 1878. 

TO COL. MKACnAM : 



Wc 



long. 

come to tins 
sometimes w 
chills ; that o 
wo never don 
got split 20,000 



ill toll you how 
got plenty hart works i 
s Land. We get long w 
we get feel bud Because 
one thing we feel bad. So 
1 had bout anythin 
1 19 login 



bering 3,640, were taken from the w 
in 1850 and gathered on a reservation i 
They were then poor. Now they h 
near as can be estimated: 

4,000 head of cattle 

17,000 horses 

10,000 acres of land, fenced 30,000 

000 acres of hind, fenced and culti- 
vated 48,000 

-10 wagons 3,000 

100 setsrof harness 1,500 

■12 000 bushels of grain, raised this 

' r 21,000 I 

500 tons' hay 2,000 | 

3110 feet" lumber «,000 : 



He 'was buried on Wednesday al 
from Bet hesda chapel, which was lilk 
school and its officers and teachers. 
Ilerrick, Post Chaplain at Fortress 
Rev. Mr. Latourctte, Post Chaplain 
Union, New Mexico, and Ecv. Mr. 
i of St. John's Episcopal church in I 
i whose interest in and labors for th 
| students have been noticed before ii 
per, were also present. 

nducted by Rot. Mr. Denison, Chap! 
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ight all the same 
)ur fellers tend threo hun- 
;id and have 73 acres hay. 
ay bout this: I want you to 
lington know Bout thatour 
o have to maid ( 'offin for 
.eof hides just like our own 
BOlfliave them hides. The great father ort 
to help us make them coffins. We dout want 
to do like wo used to be, Because wo have 
new home every thing new. 

That the reason the groat Father ort to 
help us samo as other triebs. wo would do like 
educait peoples. Now all my folks is well. 
They dont quarrel at each other; they ain't 
gone took whiskey nouo of them and myself 
don't. 1 think all folks bo glad we get long 
right. I get long with ovory thing Agent says 
to us bout work. One thing mo trouble, some 
time don't wo have eat nuff. Somo time oat 
wo up all threo days for a week, then wo am t 
(tone an feel lazy. I feel like work every day 
Snd stand it like a mans, all Modocs do same 
■way That the reason I like found out when 
we get more hoof. May bo wo find out all 
Right. We haven't got much any thing yet. 
If wc had gono feel lazy we dont hoder any- 
body buisness. 

Our timber is very split hard. Wo bain t 
saw mill gm no place. We like build good 
bouse. We want great father send us lumber 
to built stable an house. You can help us very 
aesly. Wc two dozen mens, no moro. I mine 
business my own. I try to let tho Ood help 
me, all, ' very thing. 1 say like a citisen cause I 
love tho God myself. I like tlud out right 
thing. I believe God looks at us ovory thing. 
' I satisfied. ' • , 

I think God no mado us to think to you 
write this letter this evening. 

Fivo years I study bout these things and 
never tell you now until this time how I feel. 
You know Great Spirit ho willing wo come 
this place. 1 say nothing long time. I want 
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loud that God's laws 
of health are for rich and poor, prince and 
peasant alike, and the man thatdocth them, he 
shall live by them. 

The following pleasant words are from 
a friend — in every sense of the word — and 
will please our other friends: 

Philadelphia, Dee. 9, 1878. 

GKNEIl.VI. AHMSTItONO. 

Dear Friend : — 

Among the various 
interests which Hampton embraces, allow me 
to express my increasing appreciation of your 
paper. Many of the lati; articles, particularly 
those on Health, M 

ited to your prese 
would be more cxtc 
be circulated in our 

settlers where then 
of reading 
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THE INDIANS NOT DYING OUT. 

FUOM THE N. V. UEKALD. 

The Iroquois, it is cst.-iblishd, now numbers 
13 COM souls os against 11,650 in 1703. The 
Sioux confederacy have quadrupled their 
numbers in one hundred and forty years 
and doubled them in twenty-nine years. Col- 
onel Mallery concludes, after a thorough 
vestigatiun, til 
half a million 



and tl: 

he who ilad thus died i'u faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises but having seen them afar 
off, distant and dim perhaps, but yet a light 
toward which he pressed, is now learning 
more rapidly in a better school, from the 
Great Teacher and Father of all. The poor 
father in his desolated home, trying so hard 
to walk in the upward road himself, hence- 
forth without the comfort of his only son for 
whose good he has sacrificed much, was re- 
membered with prayer that he may be upheld ; St. 

1... f.,:,l, Infn nf find Mid till' belief tllllt St. 



I did not fiud any 
that seemed better adapted to them than the 
"Southern Workman," and the thanks that 
have been returned since, show how gladly they 
are received. 

With kindest regards, 



B. C. 
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by faith initio love of God and the belief that j 
though his 

him in his heavenly homi 

Then the coffin, draped in the American 
flog, was borne to its resting-place in the little 
school burying ground, under the soft after- 
' 'no, and by the friendly hands of 



CHANGE OF BASE. 

n New Year's morning, the He 
k removed from its old locatior 
to the new building on the cot 
and Roanoke 



this continen 
America, and 
three hundred 

half-breeds. But what is oi ni 
us, who have, the charge of the 
dian people within our borders 
it must be a nmttcr of conscien 
thoy are decently treated, actui 
that in the last four years, in a 
one hundred thousand Indians 
nearly one hundred tribes, there has been , 
actual though slow increase, the excess of 
births over deaths varying from six-tenths .of 
one per cent to 2.32 per cent This is the im- 
portant fact developed by Colonel Mallery s 



th Capt 



population of 
belonging to 



valuable investigation. The Indians 
dying out; and our Indian policy 
therefore, not a race which will presently d 
appear, but a people who are permanently 
part of us and for whose care and future t 

must have not a temporary and perfunctory „ n d a very blight and interested student, and 
policy but one which shall lost, and whose j that he will he remembered with sincere 
oliief object should he to redeem them as | friendship and regret. 



students. The 
and preceded it, and it was followed 
>c's mourning friends from Dakota, 
id after them, 
dents and oth- 
er friends. A prayer was offered at the grave, 
a few sprigs of bright holly were dropped in- 
to it with the hope that he' who died un- 
der these Christmas and New Y'ear enblcms 
may enjoy their full significance, the last 
bugle call to rest after the heat and bur- 
den of the day was sounded over the 
quiet bed, and with sad but hopeful hearts 
we left it till the trumpet shall sound and the 
dead shall awake, and they that have died in 
faith shad receive the fullness of the promises. 

To his mourning father and friends we send 
our sympathy. They will he glad to learn 
that George's record during his short life at 
Hampton has been that of a faithful worker. 



Bank. ' The Bank is now in its fifth year, and 
is doing a large and prosperous business, as tho >. 
new and neatly appointed quarters which are 
daily thronged with customers give evidence. 
Cashier Percy informs us that he now has nearly 
1 200 accounts upon his ledger, showing a bal- 
ance due depositors of over $50,000. Many of 
the accounts are small, representing the weekly 
savings of laboring people, and upon these sav- 
ings accounts interest at six per cent, is allowed 
from day of deposit. Besides theBc, however, A< 
the Bank has attracted to its counter the ac-% 
counts of some 200 business men who find tho 
Home Savings Bank a prompt and reliable in- 
stitution. 

This Bank is the only Bank in Eastern Vir- 
ginia which keeps its doors opeu on Saturday 
nights, to accommodate the working people, 
from to 8 o'clock. 

The Home Savings Bank is also head-quarters 
for European Exchange, selling Sight Drafts * 
on all the countries of Europe and the East. 

Wo wish tho institution success in Us new 
location, and advise our readers to begin the 
new year by starting a savings account in the 
Home Savings Bank. t 



The hew Grand Vizier of Turkey is a Cir- 
cassian by birth, and was in his youth a Slave. 
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SNOW, BN0W, BEAUTIFUL SNOW I 

new it was hlows, and now it was thkowm 

AT HAMPTON— STBANGH SIGHTS THAT JACK 
»KOST SAW-TOMTOMS AND WAHWHOOPS— ROUOB 



■tractor in Military Tactics ordered a retreat, 
and both sides withdrew, with many wonder- 
ful tales to tell, but no serious wounds to 
dress. Two hours after, all the combatants 
were sociably seated in the same supper room, 



handsomely painted and bronzed, and are laid at 
about one-third tho price charged f. r the lnrerlor 
scales of the same capacity. It seems to ua that 
nearly overy family In this country would want 
one, and it Is certainly a raro opportunity for nomo 
smart and energetic party to pick up quite a nice 
Utile income during the next few, months. The 
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SHOW, SHOW, BEAUTIFUL SNOW! 

HOW IT WAS BLOWS, AND HOW IT WAS THROWN 
AT HAMPTON — STRANGE SIGHTS THAT JACK 
FROST SAW TOM TOMB AND WARWHOOFS— HOOOE 
ET KODZ — SNOWBALLS AND CORNBREAD. 

The late " polar ware " no doubt saw many 
peculiar sighti, as it rolled from the Icebergs 
to the Gulf; but none perhaps more peculiar 
than one on the grounds of the Hampton In- 
stitute. This sight was of a snowball fight, 
between our colored and Indian students. A 
snowball fight between school-boys is not of 
Itself a remarkable sight; but when it occurs 
in the "sunny South," between aboriginal 
sons of America and immigrant sons of Afri- 
ca, there arises a condition of affairs that the 
adjective "peculiar" fits nicely. 

Eren though somebody quote the trite say- 
ing that " there is mischief still for idle handa 
to do," candor compels the statement that the 
contest took placemen the afternoon of one of 
the Christmas holidays. , The exact cause of 
it, as of mant other notable engagements, is 
not definitely Known ; but that a grand snow- 
ball fight did occur, is an historical fact. 

The battle field was an open plain between 
Academic Hall and the boys' dormitories; the 
nature of the ground was such as to afford no 
shelter to either side, although the left of the 
Indian position was protected by a pond, con- 
taining about four feet of water, and covered 
with a thin coating of ice. Through the mid 
die of the plain ran a broad road, for the pos- 
session of which both sides strove earnestly; 
its immense strategic importance was plain to 
even a non-military observer- for on one end 
of the road was Academic Hali, and on the 
other, the "Middler's Cottsge," in both of 
which, big fires were burning — and the day 
was bitterly cold. 

At the beginning of the fight, the Indians 
were scattered over the eastern half of the 
plain, while the colored students were massed 
on the western side. About fifty Indians and 
as many colored boys were engaged ; and so 
far as could he judged from the number of 
orders simultaneously given, there were about 
half a hundred officers on each side. "The 
colored troops fought nobly," but were un- 
able to rout their opponents. The Indians 
fouaht in their usual way, and with great 
bravery; but were apparently astonished at 
the novel tactics of their enemies. Some of 
the colored students, who had been studying 
Ancient History, seemed to try to arrange 
themselves after the manner of a Macedonian 
phalanx ; but as both spears and shields were 
wanting, the attempt was not a signal success 
.and was soon abandoned. An Indian critic, 
after the battle, characterized the formation as 
"heap no good." The colored troops firmly 
believing that "in union there was strength," 
always advanced in close order; while the Indi- 
ans avoided the front of the enemy, but kept 
attacking him sharply and repeatedly on the 



structor in Military Tactics ordered a retreat, 
and both aides withdrew, with many wonder- 
ful tales to tell, but no serious wounds to 
dress. Two hours after, all the combatants 
were sociably seated in the same supper room, 
making a joint attack on cornbread and mo- 
lasses. 

Again be it said, that nowhere else south of 
the late Mason and Dixon's line, did Jack 
Frost see a good-natured snowball fight, be- 
tween black men, who had recently been 
slaves, on one side, and red men, who had still 
more recently been savages, on the other, both 
of whom were trying to learn what was good 
of the white man's ways. t. t. b. 



"IT WOULD HURT ME THE MOST." 
. " Would you like to buy some berries?' 
said u bright, cheerful voice at the back- 
door. 

"How many have you 1*" 
"Two quarts." 

"Are you sure there are so many ?" 
"Yes, ma,am." 

The lady hesitated. It really looked to 
ber like quite a small measure. 

"I wouldn't cheat, ma,am," said the same 
clear voice ; "it would hurt me the most 
if I did. But you can measure them." 
They were all right ; and the lady bought 



handsomely 
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SLBftif ■"!" »n>nied, and are sold at 
'ZVX rt the Pr'eo ebaiged f. r the inferior 
scales of the same capacity. Ft seema to us that 
nearly every family In this country would want 
one. and It is certainly a ran) opportunity for some 
!!3>E V* energetic party to pick up quite a nice 
mtlo Income during the next few month.. The 
Company hasngents In no more favorable location 
who aro malting $5.00 to JS 00 per day. and there are 
certainly several In this vicinity who can do as 
well. We recommend Buch to addressed the Ohio 



HEWS OF THE MOHTH. 

FOREIGN. 

Switzerland and France are suffering from heavy 
.ails of snow Railroad travel has been?to a large el- 
tent, suspended la those and other countries of Europe. 

Notwithstanding the unusual severity of the weather 
ladles' " prevalent In some of the West 

Juan Moncasf, who attempted to assassinate the Kino- 
of Spain last October, has been condemned to death by 
the Sopreme court Justice . 

A dispatch from Corea In North Brazil reports that 
W In th» ...K. ....... n _.r_.< ...Jr 



dodar, (gold) 3.020; ■ 4a KS' wM&*t£Sl 
2,260,950; twenty-cent pieces, 600; dimes, 1,«78 8M°Tn>i 
gnt pieces, 2,350; three^ent pieces, 2,11b; 'cents7S.iw°: 

beo e 8ftfl,'a. d fo b io*w.? m< ' nt '° r °" > ° Ulor 
D *t l ,^ c " h 10 Treasury, Jan. 
D "»£ 'ess caVh 'in the' Treasury,' Dec. 



London. January 13.— The Gov 



Berlin to prevent coTusio 
There has been anothe 
Jngland, the Comlsh BsdL 

tWO.OOO. The number of business failures In the year 



with liabilitie: 



England, the Cornish B 
000.000. -' 
1878 was 

Great distress continues to prevail In many parts of 



."«»™e«u rigut ; ana me may DOUgnt Great distress continues to prevail In man 

them, the little girl going on her way in SjS'^HS 5S252 jneasures of relief a're'undeV- 

the glad possession Of her hardly-eamed Extensive strikes are also threatened 

money, and in the possession of a truth 

that it would be well for us all to learn, 

that, when in any way we cheat or rob 



others, we injure onrselves the most. 

"I can't see why," said little black-eyed 
Frank at my side. 

"Because, my boy, by cheating others, 
we only deprive them of some of their 
earthly treasure, whioh, at the longest, 
they can keep but a little time ; but as for 
ourselves, we injure our souls, which are 
to live for ever. " 



The Tartar revolt has been suppressed by Russia. 

2f.^C b , lle ?,"" In ha '" had a complete vie- 

:i '.lie flectknu Sa tnnfUn*** 



flanks. Their frontier education was also no- 
ticeable in their economy of ammunition: and 
in several charges the colored boys had to fall 
back to make new snowballs, while the Indi- 
ans had several rounds tucked under their left 
arms. Snow was not over abundant, and In- 
dian ingenuity (!) displayed itself in the sub- 
stitution of half-frozen mud. So far as ac- 
curacy of aim and length of range was con- 
cerned, there was but little to choose between 
the two combatants; for, if the colored boys 
had never lassoed horses on the plains, nor 
hurled the warlike spear, they had played 
buse ball, and toughened their muscles by the 
use of the peaceful hoe. The rule on both 
sides seemed to be, "Wherever you see a 
head, hit it," thus following the Irishman's 
recipe for fun making at Donnybrook. This 
fact suggests an ethnological question, wheth- 
er roving wild Irishman, "in the brave old 
days of yore," did not settle portions of both 
Africa and America. 

During the whole contest, and above the 
din of battle, was heard the genuine war- 
whoop ; and a frightful song it is, even with- 
out the scalping knife accompaniment. . Not 
to be outdone in din making, the colored boys 
'procured a drummer and a drum; but as the 
former was not skilled in martial music, and 
had continually to dodge the missiles of the 
foe, the effect was not particularly inspiring ; 
indeed, there was a melancholy uncertainty 
about the drum-beats that reminded one of the 
"torn torn" doscribed by Jungle travelers. 

To detail all the individual acts of heroism 
would fill a volume ; but mention must be 
made of one. A desperate charge made by 
the Indians had been gallantly repulsed, and 
they were falling back In great disorder, when 
a small Indian with one snowball left, turned 
and faced the foe; his example inspired his 
brethren, and the retreat became orderly; 
while slowly retiring, eying the enemy defiant- 
ly, he stepped backwards into the pond, 
through the ice, and down to the bottom. 
Nothing daunted; he scrambled out with a 
_ slush-ball in each hand, and in the heat of 
" battle sought a countcragent to the chill of 
the pond water. 

After the battle had waged long enough to 
give both sides plenty of exercise, and to de- ' 
velop a good deal of mutual respect, the In- 



PROVE IT BY MOTHEE. 

While driving along the street one day 
last winter in my sleigh, a little boy six or 
seven years old asked me the usual ques- 
tion, "Please, may I ride ?" 

I answered him, "Yes, if you are a good 
boy." 

He climbed into the sleigh ; and when I 
again asked, "Are you a good boy V he 
looked up pleasantly, and said, "Yes, sir." 
"Can you prove it?" 
"Yes, sir." 
'By whom? 



.... — -1 vu.m in riuut-M IiaVI 

tory in the elections to the Senate 

,, P° Pari " correspondent of "■• £on«o>> nines says- 
A fu I pardon has been granted to twentv-four corn- 
SSK,V' l r s »-» <'«l.-d..nia 'or their services 
against the insurgent* in that colony." 

!toe Railway strikes in England have generally prov- 

from^vldch^i'' i'*' ■ ' '"^ " st ' rious attack of gout, 
There Is no diminution of the financial and social dls- 
toKb-glSmy E " K '"" tl - """'"' °""°" k laexceed- 

iliiyar.I. from New Orleans, De- 
li, France, foundered at sea De- 
ll board were lost, except two of 



1, 1878 

Increase of debt during tho month. 

Decrease of debt since June 30, 1878 

NavigaUon la closed 
-f the rivers of ~ 
count of the Ice 



. ,r_ », ™ ■= mi uie i_nesapeaxe Bay au. 



12.028,648.111 09 
2,027,414,323 7» 
11, 333,785 SO 
t7.l5i?30 78 
the Chesapeake Bay aud most 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

AT 

INCORPORATED IN 1870. 
8. C. Armstrong. J. f. B. Marshall, 



eember 10th, and i 



except two 

The British 
pool, which n.,,.. 
boats and a number of cattl 

The British bark Day Star, Captain Sawyer, from 
New Orleans November 28th, for Livr,,-,.-] M n [mo 
Crookhaven. having lout two men overboard. 



u[ uuuanu was ma 
Pyrmont, Jan. 7th. 

n from Paris, published in London on the 

that the new Fivufh Atiantie ('able Com- 

pany has been constituted. The capital is M.OOO.OOO 
fraiu-s. ami Uw number. .f share:,, ^.m-l. Th- ■ '■ : -.v ,■ 
prfipusea f. Iny iw,, -ah], -s. ■„,,. frnm Hre.-t to ( 'ai ; .. ( \ ,,\ 
the c*SL Fieri LaD,rs End to Nova Sc 011 *— both by 
plagu. 



"Why, my ma," said he promptly. 

I thought to myself, Here is a lesson for \ iSjtent^lC? ThVinT^ 
boys and girls. When a child feels and r"""''"" 1 -' 1 '"" 1 '"' communication with Moscow has 
knows that mother not only loves, but aeoeral ^ throu « hout 

has confidence in him or her, and can prove domestic. 
their obedience, truthfulness, and honesty „,,, h „„„ h , h , t t , , 
by mother, they are pretty safe- That ! a/ai^Le' uovefa^ fe'i™ 

1 in L _ . , . . . ... . I tain eotton eaptured ' 

>>rvll ■U .-i.l.-.l ili fi-.v.u 



boy will be a joy to his mother while she 
lives. She can trust him out of her sight, 
feeling that he will not run into evil. I 
do not think he will go to the saloon, the 
theater, or the gambling-house. Children 
who have praying mothers, and mothers 
who have children they can trust, are bles- 
sed indeed. 

Boys and girls, can you "prove by 
mother" that you are good ? Try to de- 
serve the confidence of your parents, and 
every one else. — Children's Friend. 



Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 

Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of readinir 
.nd writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollar, 
ler month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
lalf in labor; six dollars cash, and fdur dollara 
in work required of those under 19 years of age 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty.eight years of age need 

The institution is aided by the State but 
Unsupported mainly by voluntary contribn- 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble and are invited from all wbo are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. v 

• 

FORM OF BEQUEST. [ 

I give and dnix to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton normal and Arjrictdtural Institute at Hamp- 
t^,y^ the sum of. dollars, payable, 

For further information address 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton. Virginia. 
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TO FARMERS 

WHO WOULD 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permi.nently 
settled [in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz k Co.'s store, on Main street. 



A 60UD INCOME FOR BOMB ENERGETIC LADY OR 
GENTLEMAN. 

Tho Ohio Scale Works, of Cincinnati, have Just 
completed and ure now Introducing to the nubile 
under tho 

'li - : : ,■ , 

rer them to Bome reliable party 
™ «*■, introducinglttotliepeo- 

ecper 
it. .-I 



MU ...e hU duties as American 
Consul at Hong Kong. 

The report of commercial failures in New York City 
for tho year 1878 amounted m '.\)7. with liabilities 
amounting to nearly $64,000,000; assetts, $1S,.000,000. 



The New Orleans Howard Association, in their annual 
report, ackno-.v!,-,!^,- th.- n-o-ipt of S3&.-I49, and the ex- 
V-mW.uU- of $380,185. They relieved 21,344 patients, of 
which 5,133 were colored, 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt In Florida on 
the night of Jan. 12th. 

The report from the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, for December, Hhowa that the corn M-n.^r, 
lowed with a marked Improvement In the condition at 



completed anci are now Introducing to the v 
under the title of tho UN1VBR3AL FAMILY* 
SCALE, an article that has always been needed ' 



ity. It is very seldom that a now 
) suddenly into universal favor, 
re loud In praise, for it possesses 
rr*l" £■ Uliln 8 always ready; there aro no 
Mghts to hunt up and adjust, Is always reliable— 
wUI not get out of order— and is an ornament to tbe 
kitchen. The description is Bimply a base sur- 
mounted by a hollow column, in which works a 
spiral spring so scientifically gauged and adjusted 
as to weigh anything up to twelve pounds with in- 
fect accuracy. On the top of the column is the plat- 
form on which the articles to be weighed 

By the mere turning of a screw the u 
latever you may usi 
.ho not weight given. ,. v 

— .«i value In weighing sugar or fru 

making preserves 1 



dhih.phi! 



l weighing, 



butcher 

be w^h°eu"accumtely L^nemarr. 



grocoi ^ .. . 

it occur where something that should 
ry. T»e 



•™ uvui uk) Agncuiiurai u. 

Washington, for Deeemlwr, shows that th 
closed with a marked Improvement In th<: i-unuiuon oi 
the crop. The lutgregate of the «:rop f,-.r i-, !, ;i vrr 
than that of 1877 by some .;>.:.< 'H m; hu-h-N 

The oat crop exceeds that. of last year, it being the 
largest crop ever raised in the <-uuntry. 

yea? 8 " tWmty CCnt " gIVftt *' r than last 

The tobacco crop not quite so good as last year. 

J The cold snap has not damaged the;Florida:orange 

Three States dedicate new State Capitol buildings this 
year— Connecticut, Michigan, and New York. 

An annual statement of the precious metals produced 
n the States and Territories west of the Missouri river, 
including British Columbia, and the receipts in San 
Francisco from the west coast of Mexico during 1878 
shows then^-nval.-pi-odneN ,us foi!,,-^: (l it fi-s ',-V. . 
231; silver. $JtS, 740.391 ; lead. •,3,4^2,000- the tottil :--ir^- 
less by $17,267,132 than for 1877. ^ 

The Chicago Post-office, a building which cost $300,- 
000, was destroyed by fire on Saturday, January 4th. 
All mail matter was saved In flre-proof vaults. 

The colored drivers and school children of Augusta, 
Oa., propose to organize a Society for the Prevention 
memory of Miss Louise King, 



Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJTCIJSG 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Co. 

WORCESTER. MASS. 



•f 



PITtH ML BARB FEICdC, 

m 



A STEEL Tho™ Bidn No oth.r FmioIh* t, 
chMp or pot up to Quickly. H,nr rostZTtlW 
fl«»7m, tbtu&M. nor nrpM. Un*fftot*o: by tlr^ 
wln4 or Ojoi A oompl.u r«iri« to U* mort 
wlf rtock. Twin.wbla bj rou or b*ut TWO 

dorSto'thii ' ^ £S-2 ? 0T 



of Truelty t 



Animals, In 
legtelA 



The total coinage 
*'-t for the 



,.-!!)- 1 



-t the Philadelphia United States 
Mint for the j-far Just closed ™ as follows: 7M. Ml 
pieces, valued at *S,2ai,27S 50. Of Uli. amount there 



DUHDIQ THe'lAjBT TEAR 
tj"dlae amrdwaro rtor^. with BUotc 
BtAotaa Bond for Illustrated Pampalot 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fenoe 
that can be put up. 

Cost of various styles op Penck. 
Narrow Slat Picket Fence .$0.25 per rod- 
Wide 5 go/.. 

Common Stone Wall : a on n n 

Four- Board Fence. 
Split-Rail " 

ViTRinia 

Glidden Steel Barb Fence 4 wi 



2.00 
2.00 
1.50 



.48 



Posts can be put in every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

AND DEALERS V% 

Agricultural Implements/ Hardware, *o. 

HAMPTON, Va. 





SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 

9" -^====== ===================== ^ 








1 • Cmundt the National leathers' Monthly. | 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



CorLSifit (Af National leachers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 



S T -A- IN" ID .A. LR;-D 




Devlin & €Oe, 



cover, im every variety and 



TSB H Y O S I 
OLD POINTCOMFORT, VA. H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 

Taaxa 1 Transient S3.00 per .lay, »17.30 per week and upwards, according to location, 4c. 



which gulden t 



y furnished. l» slrwvtral upon the IWutl and at the head 
touch ut Did Point Comfort. It ran 1»- ii-iichc.l dully by 
, Slcninalilp tmniuin Irani Xr» Vmk. .„■ l,v rail froir 
I ii!,-:i.-r l,v ll)i' -pl. nili.l -truim-i* of tin' Did liny Line. 

leultural School, the Na- 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE, 



y 



mly excellent. Each vol 



u its pi 



»„..ilard of 
tnd the perfect 



" n', 8 . the pride ^ M X^*£&XSia& 

eK 



jburches 1 

The climate during tin' yiiir t> m 
for the pant 10 yearn, as taken from 1 
of 00°, 7.°. -<■>"■ for Suiora.-r; >£.»•« 
the Spring months. —Open for gur«l» 



UtM-mraUai 

Uonal public h 

AKUSC1I 
Tontally " 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 



L l(UOKS-*i tttio which 18 



STAND 
,nd. which 



^S.^nTOSSSJSSVT' ' W Th P ettea™neiidei 
the Folio "„g well-known and universally popular 
workj: 

HATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS 



PARKER & WATSON. 

DIAORAM*ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

BT 

W. CLARK, A. If. 

RATIONAL COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

BT 

itONTKiTH* usually. 
NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

BT 

CHARLES DA VIES. LL. D. 

BABNES' BBIEF V. 9. HISTOBY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINOEtt. 
SMITH * MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
J EPSON'S MUSIU HEADERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DItAWINO BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NOBTHEND S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
FEABODY'S MORAL PH1LOSOPHT. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CIlAMPLIN'3 POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S OANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JABYIS' PHYSIOLOOY and LAWS ot HEALTH- 
WOOD'S AMEBICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "It WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COUBSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN 8EBIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 
T». whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 



Jlarper's Magazine. 

The* Magazine has done good and not 
evil all (the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illuBtraled 
periodical in this country.— Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. Boston Traveller. 

TERMS FOR 1877. 
Habpkb'b Maoazine, One Year. . . -»4 00 
Habfhb s Weekly, One Year. . . . 4 00 
Habpeb'b Bazar, One Year. . . . 4 UU 




ED TURBIHt WATHWHttlS, L... 
AND WHtAT MILLS, 0EAR1N0, Hll 

hachhury, bc. alio, ehoihe.. 

BOILERS, SA* HILLS, CAStlHOS. 



I $66* 



week In rout-own town. Outfit free. No 
i- u U A.i»r if Vl ,n »-.uit aUi-im-s* nt which 
- ~n make great liny all the 
H. HaUxtt & 



1 urivthiPi: el«- Ca i'.l i m ■'. nr.-.U we win auvn. 

,. ,i (lv al in,,,,,- mm!.- by [lie iiuluBtriouB. 
Men. women. Vv, ami prln .Yrinterl everywhere 
ori for us. Now i„ the time. Costly outfit and 
is free. Address, Trl-k & Co., Augusta, Maine. 



: Thco<lorick A. Williams. 



Win. C. Dlclfnon 



Z,:EJI-.I_.'S 

UNCYCLOPEDIA 



T ELWoOU 7ELL, DAVIS 4 to., Phll.delphls. 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COKMiSStOM MERCHANTS, 

2 A 4 Bounoko Square. Norfolk, Va. 6-t. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
arc to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label staging the 
material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 

other house in New York. 



1 



BEST 



Huh -> you run «'«' m. ». K JSSIpe 

. I iv v i:i:i'!e 1'v -iiy wi.rk.-r of -ilu-r !•'«■ 
intheirownloralili.-s. I'lirticularaand salt 
worth » free- Improve r-our .p.r.Jta}.r 



N i Co.. Portland, Maine. 



JAMES M. BUTT, « m NEW AUTOMATIC 

... ! 



■AMFAeniUt' AOIIT, WrMTU AID DIALED II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AKD MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

H.rdwvvr. and Meohwnlo.' Tool., 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Bra— Oood., «*°" 
Ho. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

WSThlrlj Volumee. 

n«»er,o!iv« Ottalooueofall A. S.' Barnes * Co's 
nnhUcatlona will bo sent freo to the u.ldrev« otmny 
Teaoher or Sehool Officer applying for 1L. 

TA. JVoMohoI Teaeheri' Monthly eoratnanil. Ift Its 
•allot ami contributor, the beat proleaslonal talent 
the oountty affords. Subscription, 11 per aaaam. 

A. S. BABNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLI9UKltS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
118 and 115 Stato Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 



The American Spiced Food. 
A. ~W/L EI c*5 OO., 

CENERAL AGENTS, 

34 COURT SO.., BOSTON. 



SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

This machine is PEE-EMINENT over 
all others in QUALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
PersonB eeeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durahility. It " 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAR IN 
ADVANCE of any. 
Dtserlpllre Clrculsrs on Application. 

WILLC0X & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

058 BROADWAY, 1*. T. 



N B -This la a healthy, nutrltloua food, uuy" -~Jj. 

i£5^tX£i$>* solicit*.. 

DIRECTIONS. 

tlmo of feeding. 

Reliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 



We keep constantly in store, an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTn'S WEAR, 

for boy's weak: 7 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

BBOADWAT AKD QbaND StBKKT, 

BBOADWAT ASD WabBBH BTBvtvtT, 

NEW YORK. 



BOOTS AND SHOESI 



icn, it 



i. 



Bhoeaoflhe 

Seat C?lty-x»ttcao Worlt, 

i will nell at aod below cost. All other goods In 

°rfe ^^aSttV;U n nnfd= 'toVrd.r. 
and repairing neaUy 3one. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



JOHN BOYENTON, 

HOUSE, SICN I ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, 

Painti mixed to order. Bruabe., Glass, Putty, etc., for sale. 



CLOTHING- 

HOT/SB. 

i 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



S3 



HAMPTON TRACTS 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



HAMPTON TRACTS 
FOR THE PEOPLE, 



No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 
No. II, Preventable Diseases. 
No. Ill, Dnty of Teachers. 
No. IT, Who Found Jamie? 
No. Y, A Haunted Honse. 
No. VI, Woman's Work in Sanitary Reform. 



No. VI may be obtained at 5 cents a copy, or $4 a 
hundred, on application to Hampton Jract Editing Com- 
mittee, Hampton Institute, Va. 




The tracts which are published as 
to the Southern Workman are necessarily some- 
what abridged. They are bowever published at the 
same time complete in pamphlet form ; and can be 
obtained simultaneously with their appearance in 
the paper, from the Editing Committee, Hampton, 
Virginia, or from G. P. Putnam's Sons, 182 5th 
Ave., New York. 



WOMAN'S WORK 



SANITARY REFORM. 

"I conclude that all our endowments for social good, whatever 
their especial purpose or denomination— educational, sanitary, 
charitable, penal— will prosper and fulfil their objects in so far as 
we carry out tin- priiuiplr r,f ,.-<.>rnbini;i;,- in due proportion the maa- 
culine and the f.-rnimm- e!«':m'!it. iirul will fall nr b-cume perverted 
Into some form of evil In so far as we neglect or Ignore it. 

Mrs. Jarpcson. 

"Woman's systematic co-operation is essential to the 
Buccess of Sanitary Reform. Our legislators may frame 



■ Ac 



of Pi 



enf.» 



but Borne of the greatest causes of disease and death lie 
quite beyond legislative interferopce, and can only be 
removed by woman's agency. "The Health of Towns 
Act" may ensure good drainage and water-supply, pure 
air, and other important external sanitary requisites; but 
till every woman frames a Health of Homes Act, and 
becomes a domestic "officer of health,' 1 none can ensure 
that the pure air shall ever be breathed, the good water 
ever be sufficiently used, or other Sanitary conditions 
ever be fulfilled in-doors. 

In general terms, sufficiently explicit for the present 
purpose, the great field of sanitary labor may be con- 
sidered as divided into two parts: — the amelioration of 
injurious external circumstances, and the reform of inju- 
rious habits and customs. Of these parts, the former 
may be considered as belonging principally to man— the 
latter, principally to woman. It is for man's compre- . 
hensive mind to devise schemes for draining and cleans- 
Ing our towns, for improving dwellings, and for placing 
the necessaries of life within the reach of all; and it is 
for his strong hand to execute these schemes. It is for 
him to discover the laws of health, and to teach and 
apply them in his special sphere. It is for woman, in 
her functions of mother, housewife, and teacher, to effect 
those urgently-needed changes in infant management, 
al habits of 
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I approximate to bodily perfection, though all injurious 
external circumstances were changed. It is for her to 
teach and apply the laws of health in her own sphere, 
where man cannot act. 

After studying sanitary science, and applying it 'per- 
sonally, woman will be prepared to commence her work 
for the physical elevation of others. This, like all her 
ministrations, should begin in her own home. That 
sphere, narrow though it seems, presents scope for an 
amount of sanitary labor which could not be fully in- 
dicated in many volumes. Ouly a very few of the most 
common domestic violations of sanitary law can here be 
mentioned. 

Prominently among, them, may be placed the use of 
unsuitable and badly-cooked food. In choosing our food 
and mode of ceokery, we regard palate and length of 
purse; but through our ignorance, the choice is gene- 
rally more or less in violation of the laws of health, and 
we pay the penalty in a host of digestive disorders. 
Whatever grand schemes of public sanitary reform may 
be carried on in a nation, the mass of the#people can 
never attain to a high physical condition till the house- 
wives study the science of health, and bring it to bear 
upon the choice and preparation of food. Though there 
is not always need for the mistress of a household her- 
self to prepare the meals, she shoufd certainly have 
knowledge which would enablcher always to order such 
food and methods of cookery as are suited to the season, 
and to the particular constitution, occupation, and state 
of health of each member of her family. This subject is 
really a most important one; for not only physical, but 
mental and moral health, are to a great extent dependent 
on so material a thing as dinner. 

In the nursery, woman's ignorant violations of the 
laws of health are still more frequent and mischievous. 
The present high rate of infant mortality among us and 
other civilized communities, is something unparalleled 
in all creation. From every hundred of our little ones, 
thirty are cut down, 

" An unripe harvest for the Bcythe of Death," 
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•; among all the inferior animals, 
re the rule; while with the off- 
spring of cizilized humanity, the capital of creation'B pil- 
lar, they are the exception. It is true that there are many 
great causes of infant mortality and disease over which 
most women have little control. In large towns, thou- 
sands of infants fade away, like blighted flowers, for 
want of pure air, light, and sunshine; others come into 
the world with the seal of death already on their brow 
through hereditary influences; and others suffer or die 
for want of the necessary food and care which poor 
mothers working af a distance from home cannot give. 
But in very many instances the principal causes are ma- 
ternal ignorance and mismanagement; on all Bides "Ra- 
chel sita weeping for her children," whom she has herself 
unwittingly slain. It ia worthy of Bpecial remark, lhat, 
although the rate of infant mortality is very much higher 
than that of adults, infants are entirely exempt from many 
of the fatal influences t» which adults are subject. In- 
temperance, overwork, anxiety, " accidents by flood and 
field, " and other things which destroy thousands of adult 
lives, do not affect infanta. Surely they would live and 
thrive if well managed. With regard to maternal duties, 
we are generally far too wise in our own conceit; it is a 
rare thing to find a mother who, however ignorant, does 
not believe that she knows all about the management of 
her children. Womanly instincts, it is sometimes argued, 
teach all a mother needs to know. When it can be 
proved that there are superfluities in God's creation, and 
that woman's reasoning faculties are among the number, 
we may talk of the sufficiency of instinct— not before. 

The first thing which needs to be done in connection 
with a reform in the management of infants and children 
is to obtain intelligent, well-trained monthly nurses and 
nursery maids. 

A monthly nurse, whose work iB to tend a mother and 
child during the most trying and critical period of phy- 
sical life, ought certainly to be an educated, sensible 
woman, able intelligently to co-operate with the medical 
attendant, inBtead of mistaking one-third of his directions 
and wilfully disobeying another, as the ignorance and 
prejudice of the present class of nurses bo often lead 
them to do. "Serious and important," writes Dr, Bull, 
" are the duties which devolve upon the monthly nurse; 
and well would it be for English women, if all who un- 
dertake this office came from a better educated class of 
society than they too often do. Ignorance and coarse- 
ness of manners are unbearable in a nurse: it is danger- 
ous for the medical man to leave such a person to carry 
out his measures, while she ia certainly anything but a fit 
companion for the patient, who nevertheless has almost 
no other for two or three weeks." We must help our- 
selves and each other in this matter. Thousands of 
intelligent women who have their bread to earn, and 
know not where to earn it, might greatly benefit both 
society and themselves by going through a course of 
training which would qualify them for the office of 
nurse. They need not think such a position beneath 
them, for no employment is really degrading which 
affords scope for the exercise of the highest faculties of 
the employed; and it iB quite certain that the efficient 
discharge of the duties of a nurse would do this far 
more than many of the so-called 
now followed by thousands of w 
the Crimean war have already 
nurse to aick men; we wait no 
same for that of nurse to our o' 
ical period of physical life. 

The want of trained nursery maids is equally urgent. 
Children must now be confided to ignorant, untrained 
girls, who injure them hourly, in body, mind, and heart; 
and there seems little prospect of obtaining a better class. 
We have little right either to complain of servants, for 
they are generally far less to be blamed for being unfit 
for their duties, than to be pitied as victims of the wrong 
system of education which has left them so. What is 
needed in ail our schools for girls of the work ing- classes 
is, a systematic preparation for their future work, by 
giving them practical instruction in domestic duties, in- 
cluding the physical management of infants and children. 
To impart this instruction is at present very difficult, for 
the teachers in such schools are generally single women 
who know little of domestic or sanitary matters. More- 
over, the pupils would need to practice the operations of 
washing, dressing, feeding, etc., upon infants. Various 
plans of meeting these difficulties have been proposed. 
The one most easily practicable, appears to me to be 
that suggested by the "Ladies' Sanitary Association." 
This Association proposes to establish training institu- 
tions wherein a few orphan infants might be reared, and 
practical instruction in their management, and other 
branches of sanitary knowledge, be given by a competent 
female teacher. 

After the home-work, should come efforts for the im- 
provement of health among our poor neighbors. The 
prevention of the present fearfully high rate of mortality 
among their children, is an object specially demanding 
attention. "It has been shown in the sanitary report," 
says Mr. Chadwick, "that in the same districts where 
one-.fourth of the children of the gentry have died, more 
than one-half of the children of the poor have died ; and 
this excess of death among the poorer classes was trace- 
able to preventable causes." Of theBe, maternal igno- 
rance and mismanagement are, as has been before stated, 
among the most fatal. • Few but those who have been 
much among the poor, know how fearfully mismanaged 
their little ones are— how the infant shares his mother's 
dram and all her food, from red herring to cucumber — 
how he takes medicine sufficient to treat the whole com- 
munity — and how, finally, an incautiously large dose of 
laudanum wraps him in the sleep that knows no waking.* 
Ignorance of the laws of health is not only one of the 
greatest causes of the low physical condition of the chil- 
dren in poor families, but also of that of the adult mem- 
bers. "The physical elevation of our poor neighbors 
cannot be effected till they themselves understand all 
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physical evils that afflict them 
are unuouoteuiy the natural results of their low moral 
and spiritual condition, and consequent wilful wrong- 
doing, probably most charitable workers attribute tod 
much to this score. Nothing is more certain than that 
many physical evils befall men irrespectively of their 
moral and spiritual condition or deserts. Those 'eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them,' 
were nut sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem; 
neither are all the thousands of our poor neighbors 
who suffer or die from preventable disease greater sin- 
ners than we who keep alive and well. If a man iB 
ignorant of the laws of health, or any other physical 
laws, and consequently violates them, he will suffer the 
penalty, whatever be his moral and spiritual condition. 
If he throws himself off 'a pinnacle of the temple,' in 
ignorant contempt of the law of gravitation, its action 
will not be suspended, neither will the angels come to 
bear him up, but he will fall and be daahed to pieces, 
whatever the devil may suggest to the contrary. When 
a man is brought under the action of those supernatural 
laws which gevern the process of spiritual regeneration, 
he receives no charter of exemption from the action of 
those natural laws which govern his physical frame. His 
constitution, with regard to the great material forces of 
nature, remains the same; fire still warms, and cold 
still chills, him. His lungs still nsed fresh air; his 
skin, pure water; and his stomach, well-selected food; 
and if he, through ignorance, fails to supply these 
requisites, and thus violates the laws of health, be will 
Buffer the physical injury which the violation entails, - 
just as though he were the veriest reprobate. There 
maybe 'exceptions,' but the present Divine 'rule 'is 
not to suspend the action of natural laws, but rather 
to bring the believer's life into harmony with them. 
Neither is want of the necessaries of life so great a 
cause of disease among the poor as most charitable 
workers believe. We rely quite too much on our schemes 
ery good though they are in their place. In 
of instances, it is not want which causes 
disease, but ignorant abuse and other needless violations 
of sanitary laws." It is certain, therefore, that the 
diffusion of sanitary knowledge is an essential part of a 
complete scheme for the physical elevation of the poor. 

Those of us who are district visitors and tract dis- 
tributors, have excellent opportunities for imparting this 
knowledge. We should be all the more successful even 
in the directly spiritual part of our work, if we showed ■ 
our poor friends bow to remove those sore physical evils 
which cramp and feLter mind and soul, and ao often 
prevent all thought or care for moral and spiritual ele- 
vation. Those who possess an ordinary amount of tact 
will in many cases find it easy to impart sanitary knowl- 
edge during their visitations, without being obtrusive, 
or violating any of those laws of courtesy which should 
be held sacred alike in intercourse with peasant and 
peeress. In those cottages where there is a young fam- 
ily, the visitor will find it a good plan to commence 
operations by noticing the children, the wonderful baby- 
"the finest baby the doctor ever saw "—especially, and 
then it will in many cases be easy to say a hundred 
useful things about their physical management, fresh 
air, wholesome food and cookery, cleanliness, etc. All 
appearance of fault-finding and dictation should be most 
carefully avoided, or little good will be done; better 
words of advice to all who visit their poor sisters can'/" 
hardly be found than those of the Rev. Charles Kings- ' 
ley : — 

' ' Visit whom, when, and where you will ; but let your 
visits be those of woman to woman. Consider to whom 
you go— to poor souls whose life, compared with yours, 
is one long mal-aiae of body, and soul, and spirit, — and 
do as you would be done by ; instead of reproaching and 
fault-finding, encourage. In God's name, encourage. 
They scramble through life's rocks, bogs, and thorn- 
brakes, clumsily enough, and have many a fall, poor 
things! But why, in the name of a God of love and 
justice, is the lady, rolling along the smooth turnpike- 
road in her comfortable carriage, to be calling out all 
day long to the poor soul who drags on beside her, over 
hedge and ditch, moss and moor, barefooted and weary- • 
hearted, with half-a-dozen children at her back, ' You 
ought not to have fallen here; and it was very cowardly 
to lie down there; and it was your duty, as a mother, to 
have helped that child through the puddle; while, as for 
sleeping under that bush, it is most imprudent and 
inadmissible ? ' Why hot encourage her, praise her, 
cheer her on her weary way by loving words, and keep 
your reproofs for yourself? ***** B ear m 
mind, (for without this all visiting of the poor will be 
utterly void and useless,) that you must regulate your 
conduct to them and in their houses, even to the most 
minute particulars, by the very same rules which apply 
to persons of your own class. Never let any woman say 
of you, (thought fatal to all confidence, all influence,) 
1 Yes, it is all very kind ; but she does not behave to 
me as she would to one of ber own quality-' Piety, 
earnestness, affectionateuess, eloquence, — all may be 
nullified and stultified by simply keeping a poor woman 
standing in her own cottage while you sit, or entering her ' 
house, even- at her own request, while she is at meals. 
She may decline to sit; she may beg you to come in : all 
the more reason for refusing utterly to obey her, because 
it shows that that very inward gulf between you and. 
her still exists in her mind which it is the object of your 
visit to bridge over. If you know her to be in trouble, 
touch on that trouble as you would with a lady ; woman 11 * 
heart u alike in all rank*. ***** We should 
not like any one— no, not an angel from heaven— to 
come into our houses, without knocking at the door, and 
say, 'I hear you are very ill off; I will lend you a hun- 
dred pounds. I think you are very careless of money 
I will take your accounts into my own hands; ' and still 
less again, ' Your son is a very bad, profligate, disgrace- 
ful fellow, not fit to be mentioned ; I intend to take him 
into my hands, and reform him myself.' Neither do the 
poor like such unceremonious mercy, such untender ten- r 
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^Much good may be done by the distribution of simple, 
interesting tracts containing expositions of the laws 01 
health.' -'There seems, indeed no reason why san- 
itary tract distribution should not be quite as ct- 
ficicnt in the work of physical elevation as relig- 
ious tracts have been in that of spiritual '"'Pave- 
ment It is true that both kinds of publications 
must' of necessity fail to benefit the very people 
who need instruction most. The poorest and most 
degraded of the people, especially the wpincn, can only 
reaTvcry indifferently, if stall; and therefore the tracts 
which v/e give thein-howcvcr good, suitable and « 
received-must in many cases re nam unre d or be read 
80 imperfectly as to convey little information. but 
tore is a very large class of the more Intel .gent and 
respectable poor among whom tracts are one of the very 
bestmeansof imparting sanitary knowledge, tor n me 
t,i„„a it is in manv cases extremely dimcult to lm- 
part tr'n^ructioT^lly without 
is a remarkable fact that the same poor woman who , »i 11 
not show, he least resentment when to d the mortlm- 
milinting spiritual truths about herself, will often tie 
offended even by a slight hint that she docs not know- 
how to manage her bab, or cook her husband s dinner 
The spiritual truths are of such general application that 
she too often accepts them with just about the same 
feeling, alas! as that evinced in Topsy's cheerfu 
snecch-' Yes, we's all sinners; whit* folia » too ' But 
the sanitary truths are of far more personal application, 
and often wound the poor woman's housewifely pride to 
the quick, and fall on the very ' stony ground of bitter 
resentment. But sensible little sanitary tracts, when 
Pitched in the same covers with the ordinary religious 
ones and T^tly circulated in the usual way, will rare y 
S "(i enc e » Those tracts relating to the health 
of mothers and infants, may also be very advan- 
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that the ■»•« way in which they can 11 apart ,o then p r 
neighbors that important part of sanitary k < w m i 
-which relates to maternal and domestic ' man. „< mi n t ., 
to give away, or, better still, read such tracts to tl tm 
For though a young, unmarned woman may Irom study 
be able to impart most valuable information upon cne 
management of infants and children, and upon household 
matters, she will not find that her words-true and wise 
though they may be-havc much weight wilder poor 
neighbors who are mothers and heads of households. 
"What can she know?" will be a question always 
presenting itself to their minds. But if she reads from 
!, tract which she assure her hfcrers was prepared by 
mothers of families, she may hope to be listened to with 
attention and docility. On her own authority she must 
venture to teach only about clothing, fresh air, ablution, 
Ind other matters involving no maternal or housewifely 

" Another way in which women can ™P»* °»f £7 
knowledge to their poorer sisters is, by delivering iec 
tures to them. It would require no great genius, or very 
laborious course of study, to enable a woman thus to 
teach well and interestingly-in some respects far better 
than a male lecturer, for there are many important sub- 
jects upon which she could speak more fully and Ireeiy 
than conventional rules permit him to do. She more- 
over could explain the laws of health with relation to 
domestic economy, infantile management women 8 dress, 
etc far better than the most accomplished male physi- 
ologist, though his general scientific knowledge might 
be verv much greater. 

Women encaged in writing for the press may do much 
towIrcTs tllc diffusion of acknowledge of the laws of 
health, not only among the poor, but among al classes 
The numerous works of fiction, magazine articles, and 
i rt ■ written by women could easilv be made a medium 
for the diffusion of this kind of information. The Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Miss Sedgwick, and a few others have 
already shown to so.ne extent, how much may be thus 
done even in the former class of writings. Now let 
more of our female writers make imng.native lit- 
erature a vehicle of popular sanitary instruction - tell 
. us why preventable disease and death for ever sit 
scattering our hopes and joys, and holding a grim carni- 
val among our loved ones— why youth is grown prema- 
turely old in Mammon's mill— why the churchyard is so 
full of littlegraves— why the young mother s chair stands 
empty in the ingle nook. Let us have a sanitary Jane 
Eyre " " Adam Bede," and " John Halifax." Leaving 
the writings of female physicians out of the question, 
women without regular medical or scientific education 
have already made valuable contributions to sanitary lit- 
erature. Miss Nightingale's ''Notes on Nursmg Miss 
Martineau's sanitary papers in " Once a Week Miss 
Catherine Beecher's "Letters to the People Mrs 
Charles Bray's "Physiology," and Mrs. Harwell s In- 
fant Treatment," may be cited by way of illustration. 
This matter concerns not only women of the higher 
grades of literary talent, but also of the lower-those 
who never achieve anything more than an occasional let- 
ter or article in some third-rate newspaper or magazine; 
all may do something to dispel the gross ignorance of 
sanitary laws which prevails. 

Women engnged in the work of education, can do 
much to elevate the physical condition of society by ln- 
- structing their pupils in the elements of human anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene. No other branch of secular 
knowledge is of such universal, every day utility and im- 
nortance as these. The mental, moral, and physical 
. welfarcof every human feeing are dependent upon obe- 
dience to the sanitary laws; certainly then all should 
have that knowledge without which obedience is impos- 
sible To girls this knowledge is especially necessary, 
for upon them will devolve in after life the management 
of households, the training of infants and children, and 
the care oi the sick, none of which duties can be prop- 

•Such a aeries, of which this Is tract No. fl. Is now being Issued by 
the Hampwa T?act Editing Coinmlttee.'pampton, Va. 
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ery absurd opinion is sometimes expressed that 
this study injures the delicacy and purity of the mind 
This idea is so utterly false and revolting, that it would 
not be worthy even of mention, did it not unfortunately 
exist in the minds of many conscientious educators, and 
prevent them from imparting knowledge of the highest 
importance. To say that any can be injured by study- 
ing those divine laws through which we "live, and move, 
and have our being," is nothing less than to reproach the 
Great Lawgiver. For we must study them, or suffer the 
heavy penalties resulting from ignorance and conse- 
quent violation of them. Here, our ignoranc e lead;, to 
bitter physical suffering; if our knowledge were to cause 
moral injury, we should indeed be most unfortunate y 
constituted, and should have good reason reproachlully 
to ask, "Why hast Thou made me thus 1" 

Women also have it in their power to put an end to 
the undue exercise of the mental faculties, and the neg- 
lect of physical training which are so general in girls 
schools and which so seriously undermine the health of 
the pupils. To secure healthy, harmonious physical de- 
velopment, some more systematic and thorough method 
of exercise is needed than walks or dancing lessons, 
which thou.'h beneficial so far as their influence extends, 
brin" into action a part only of the muscular system. 
Calisthenics and light gymnastics should be introduced 
into all schools for their beneficial results are already 
well-established. Swimming is another excellent exer- 
cise the importance of which cannot be too strongly 
urrred upon the attention of every educator ; its claims as 
a means of self preservation, independently of its value as 
a means of health and enjoyment, are sufficient to prove 
that it ought to form part of the education of al 
Dancing should not be confined, as it now generally is 
in girls' schools, to the formal lessons given once or 
twice during the week, but pupils should be encouraged 
to dance as a recreation in the playground when the 
weather permits In winter evenings too, when the 
day's work is 'done,, a merry school-room dance is a 
very healthful and exhilarating affair, at once destruc- 
tive to chilblains and " the blues." Every encourage 
ment should also be given to the practice of those out 
door and indoor games which bring the muscles into vlg 
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state ol tmngs is a nt««" j ■«■•"- — ;— r--~ - 
tion usually adopted ; girJs are rarely taught the y alue 01 
physical development and strength ; they arc stimulated 
by prizes and every possible inducement to cultivate tne 
mind, while the claims of the body arc tacitly under- 
stood to be of far less importance. Bu t let even gi rl be 
constantly and thoroughly impressed with the fact, that 
the highest perfection and happiness of winch her na- 
ture is susceptible can be attained only through the 
simultaneous harmonious development of all her acui- 
ties- let the belle of the school know that health 
heightens beauty; let the ambitious studious girl be told 

"el," audio ''L*J\t y Let prT/S be rtwZTo't 
only to those who excel in languages, music, and draw- 
ing but also to those who dance best, and execute 
gymnastics and other exercises with most grace ease, 
and precision Then we should soon sec girls taking 
delight in the means of physical development In some 
schools for boys, prizes are offered for proficiency in 
various active out-door games. This plan should be 
adopted with girls also; the physical frame of both sexes 
is governed by the same general laws, both alike require 
vicrorous muscular exercise, both should alike be encour- 
aged to take it. A prize for the boys who throw the 
hammer the furthest, and fence the most skilfully , a 
nrize for the girls who run the fastest, and skip the 
lest The idea of any similarity in the training of the 
two sexes gives instant alarm to some persons, who hav- 
ing no faith in the indestructibility of the eternal dis- 
tinctions nature has established, fear that if girU i are 
allowed to develop their physical or other faeult.es 
as fully as boys, they will become boy-like But, on 
me contrary, the more fully and freely a girl fallowed 
to develop her whole being, the more distinctly marked 
will her feminine characteristics become. They are deep- 
ly rooted in her nature ; there is no need to cripple 
her for fear of destroying them. It is most painful to 
know however, that to thousands of the inmates of our 
ladies' schools, vigorous out-door exercise is ™P 059lb ' e 
through want of playgrounds. There are many hun- 
dreds of schools to which no space whatever for out- 
door exercise is attached-in otner words, hundreds of 
schools where the pupils are compelled to violate one of 
the primary conditions of health. 

In many schools for girls of the poorer classes also, 
the health of the pupils is much injured through bodily 
inaction and other preventable causes A visitor fulfils 
her task of inspection but very imperfectly if she con- 
fines Cr attention to the mental and moral condition of 
the children • she should look upon the school not only 
as a nu ser ^ or minds and soulsf but also for bod.es, 
^.honk/see that it is favorable to the harmomcms 
healthy development of all. " Educate ! educate ! is 
the watchword of the day; but a ter all, education is a 
very questionable boon to poor girls, when it undermine, 
the bodily health upon which they will be dependent for 

th Uis b next to impossible to effect, a sanitary reform in 



liools for the poor while the teachers are so ignorant of 
the laws of health as they now generally are. The first 
step must be to convince them of the need of such a re- 
form, and to induce them earnestly to co-operate in ef- 
fecting it. Thev should be kindly encouraged to quali- 
fy themselves to teach physiology and hygiene, and eve- 
ry facility should be afforded them for the stud y of those 
sciences. In many cases, some berfevolcnt medical gen- 
tlemen—the name of such is Legion— will be found wil- 
ling to give a course of lectures in the elements of phys- 
iology and hygiene to a class of governesses and pupil 
teachers. 

In many schools a visitor will find ventilation much 
neglected. This is not the place to detail all the evils 
resulting from this one cause ; suffice it to say, that a 
constant supply of pure air is one of the primary con- 
ditions of health, and where it is not fulfilled in the -,t 
schools we provide for the children of the poor, we do 
them a grievous wrong. A lady who visits an ill-venti- 
lated school cannot, it is true, put ventilators in the 
walls with her own hands, but she can lay the matter 
before the school managers, and in most cases will suc- 
ceed in getting it attended to. 

The visitor should observe whether the children are 
comfortably seated. It is common to find little children 
perched on a high form, with their feet hanging in mid- 
air, several inches from the floor; others will be found 
tightly packed together, herring fashion, in various un- 
comfortable postures. These and other physical dis- 
comforts are often the great cause of the children s irri- 
tability and so-called " naughtiness," which are gener- 
ally attributed to something very different. Of course, 
little physical discomforts never, never make us adult 
philosophers "at all irritable or unamiable; but poor lit- 
tle school children have not attained to our exalted 
equanimity ■ if, therefore, we wish to make them "good, 
we must first make them comfortable. The school forms 
should all be suited to the height of the children, so 
that their feet can rest comfortably on the floor, and all 
over-crowding must be prevented. All the forms should 
be provided with hacks, as to sit without a support for 
the spine is to most children verv injurious. 

The visitor will do well to observe the posture of the 
children when standing to read, sitting to sew, write, 
Ste They are often required to stand to recite, &c, with 
their feet closed and their hands crossed on the chest; 
a very small base is thus afforded to the body, and the 
posture is therefore difficult and injurious to maintain; 
moreover, crossing the hands on the chest prevent free 
breathing. The best method of standing is With the 
k-et several inches apart, so as to afford a firm base for 
the body; the arms should hang freely by the sides, it 
is not judicious to keep the chi.lren standing, even in a 
.rood posture, more than a quarter of an hour. 

The visitor will do well also to notice by what patterns 
the articles of clothing made in the school arc cut f 

Very bad patterns arc generally used j and schools 
should, therefore, be provided with model sets made m 
accordance with laws of health. . . / 

The visitor should ascertain how much time is allotted 
to out-door exercises in the playground; Half an hour, 
both in the morning and the afternoon, should be thus 
snent when the weather is suitable; and when it is not, 
the children should march, or perform other gymnastic 
exercises in the school-room for the same length of 
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io teach in Sunday schools may do 
• and frequently inculcating the duty 
of usin" all means to preserve and improve health, as a 
command of God. We should oftener exp am the 
breadth of the command, "Thou shall not kill ; show 
that it relates not only to instantaneous suicide and 
murder by knife, halter, or poison, but also to suic.de 
by inches, through unhealthy habits, and toslow murder 
by- forcing those dependent upon us to violate the 
divinely-instituted laws of health. If we taught all . 
this we should save many from the common sin of sell- 
destrnction-many from walking the earth with the 
brand of Cain upon them . 

There are many other jarts of woman's sanitary work 
which cannot even be mentioned, much less explained, 
in this tfmall space. . 

Besides iheir own direct sanitary work, women may 
do much indirectly, through their influence over men 
The best and most useful men in sanitary and all other 
labours are other things being equal, invariably those 
T° _ iv mothers daughters, and sisters, aid and 
encourage then, in their good work. Men engaged in 
pubh" sanitary labours have almost invar.ab 1, ^t .en- 
counter most depressing opposition and d.ftculty_ in the 

Ky "have ^2o^^^ £ 
^firesides. This must not be;. '"^^ 
member of parliament, " l f^™£*£^™ C ^^ 
lative san tary measures, and the rich landowner, anxious 
o improve 3. cottage property, to the obscure author 
and the poor medical man, spending their eisure i in 
diffusing' sanitary knowledge, all need wo«i.i i s intelll^ 
gent appreciation, encouragement and sympathy , and 
it is part of her divine mission to bestow them argely. 

The sun, of the whole matter is then, tha we as 
wives, mothers, heads of households, educators and 
sunnorters of benevolent enterprise, are to a great 
extent responsible for the sore physical evils around us. 
Till we work for their removal with all our power, 
rVmo^ed tliev can never be. Noble, disinterested men, 
areTevot " tfrne, talent, and money, to the promotion 
o SauCy° Reform, but their efforts alone ™» »»' y , 
suffice Men drain and cleanse our towns, and buddy , 
imnroved dwellings, but irr.them we practise a thousand 
vToCons of healths law^men labor and tagUjrfto 
supply the necessaries of life to al , but we misuse 
Sem-men discover the truths of unitary science, but 
we are too ignorant to apply them-so, after all, the 
work of physical elevation goes on but slowly May we 
soon learn to do our part in it I 
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A REMINISCENCE OF '78, 

Dedicated to all its Boys bv a fobmer 

"Guide, Philosophee and Friend." 

The following effusion, though not perhaps 
intended for publication, is too good to be 
kept from those to whom it is dedicated. We 
are sure that they, as well as others, will enjoy 
the "reminiscence." 

" O study hour, O study hour, 
Around me throw thy subtle power, 
And bear me back to that bright spot 
That while I live, ne'er '11 be forgot. 

"I see it now, that quiet hall 
With motey blackboards on the wall, 
The muhioncd scats, the dazzling throne 
On which I sat, alone— alone. 

The bell emits its silver note, 

The timid Senior doffs his coat; 

Hushed is each murmuring voice, none 

Save here and there a quiet shriek- 
All sit in silence dread, appalled— 
And whisper while the roll is called. 
Then silently, with sturdy will, 
Each plants his foot on Wisdom's hill, 

And strives his hard won ground to keep, 
Take one step more— or go to sleep. 
Sweet, happy hour, thou'lt come no morel 
(Alas! that this should rhyme with Jure.) 

And gentle partners of my joys, 

Those merry, laughing, thoughtful boys, 

Dear C whom I loved so well, 

AndB , with thy magic 'spell,' 

And all your comrades, and the girls 
With pencilB gleaming through their curls, 

We ne'er may meet again, I trow, 

Do re mi fa ml la si do.' 1 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

No 20, Cazenove Road, Stamford Hill, | 
London, Dec. 6, 1878. » 

To General Armstrong, Va„— and to all other 
Workmen everywhere : Qentlemfji:— 

I wrote you a few days 
ago in relation to the educational and agricul- 
tural work which I hope to be able to carry 
out for the interior of Africa, through "Chris- 



tion for the work to which I have dedicated 
life. "He being dead yet speaketh." 
i|K>kc to me in the precious silence of that 
great temple, in a language which no human 
:ue conld utter, and touched my soul in 
depths which no human eloquence could 
reach— and I renewed my affirmation never to 
be off guard in my work for Christian Liberia 
" open door lo heathen, Africa. 

n extra session of Parliament has been 
called by the Queen on account of the unfor- 
Itc war in Afghanistan. It was opened 
yesterday. 

In company with Dr. Blyden, the Lihcrinn 
Minister, I obtained a seat in the house of 
Lords immediately over the throne, from 
which I enjoyed a splendid view of the gor- 
geous hall and the distinguished assembly. I 
attended with the Libcrian Minister as a sort 
of Acting Secretary, and was delighted to see 
the cordial manner in which he was received 
by the Lord Chamberlain to whom, on pre- 
senting his card, he was at once admitted. 

Wo took our seals in the gallery exactly at 
half-past one. At two, the House began to 
fill with Peers and Peeresses— the latter in 
brilliant dresses. Very few of the lending 
Peer* were nresent. I could see that many 



On account of his great scholarship, Dr. 
Blyden has been elected lately an honorary 
member of the Athencum, one of the most ex- 
clusive Clubs in all England. 

Has Mr. Parton read Dr. Blyden's articles 
in Frazer'9 Mngizine. and in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, which have attracted the 
favorable and respectful criticisms of the Sat- 
urday Review and other periodicals here! 
One of these articles was reproduced in our 
own country by Littel's Living Aget and an- 
other by the Methodist Saturday Review. I 
should like to ask Mr. Parton what encnurage- 
t has the Negro in Christian lands ever 
to take any rank at all in anything. And 
can they ever be stimulated to rise when 
l wet blankets arc constantly thrown over 
around them, even by such professed 
idB as Mr. Parton ? If we cannot help a 
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said he is a 

but was allowed to sit where we were on ac- 
count of a temporary lameness which prevent- 
ed him from joining "in the rush" with the 
other members to the bar of the House of 
Commons to hear the Queen's speech. The 
General gave us his card and was far more 
communicative on first acquaintance than the 
generality of Englishmen whom I have met. 
Dr. Blyden says that the higher classes who 
of their raid- and position do not seem 
i feel the necessity of maintaining the digni- 



reach every 

possible facility for intellectual culture, and 
industrial development anil growth, which the 
white man has had. We have been ready 
enough in the cruel past to avail ourselves of 
his labor, will we now help to lift him up ! 

Ever vours at command, 

Edward S. Morris. 
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ell you a little of Liberia in 
ived in London on the 15th 
-just three weeks to-day. 
■ at 1 1 o'clock, I met Dr. Bly- 
a's Minister to the Court of St. 
lave been more or less together 
laintance is large, and his offi- 
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: which others less favored do. 
•monies in the House of Lords I 
-in were vcrv Bimple. Lord Cairne 
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cial position gives him easy access 
many interesting persons and place: 
urday last, November SOth, I ac 
him to Westminster Abbey, to 8 
stone's grave. I had made up my _.. 
that should he the lirst object of general 
terest which I should visit in England. By a 
curious coincidence, that day happened to be 
St. Andrew's day, anil the annual Lecture on 
Missions was to be delivered by Principal 
Tullock in the Abbey. Dr. Blyden intro- 
duced me through the Deanery— by means of 
e got seats in the chancel only a few 
i the lecturer. 

the lecture, the familiar Missionary 
as sung by the great choir and enngre- 



ippointed to deliver the Queen's 
speech, which was read by the Lord Chancel- 
lor. The House then separated. 

We then walked through the king corridors 

where two policemen on gunrd attempted to 
keep us out of the lobby, because we had no 
tickets, and the House, they said, "did not 
meet until four;" but Dr. 'Blyden produced 
his card and the doors flew open at once. 
Having about an hour to spare, we went to 
the Refreshment Rooms to dine. After which, 
the Speaker of the House having taken bis 
scat, Dr. Blyden took his position in the Di- 
plomatic Gallery among the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors, and I had one assigned me in the Speak- 
i' Gallery, a privilege not usually accorded 
strangers, for which I thanked Liberia and 
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But though he Beems to have always com- 
manded their respect, he could not always 
control them. Nine years from the' time they 
landed at Pitcaim, only two of all the men re- 
mained alive. Two of the seamen had died 
'tfroni intoxication, having found a way to dis- 
til liquor from a native plant; the rest, Tahi- 
tian and white men, including Christian him- 
self, had fallen in a conflict and massacre re- 
sulting from a cruel wrong done to a Tahitian 
by one of the white seamen. 

Fortunately, the two survivors who found 
themselves left in charge of the helpless 
women and children were among the best of 
the set; Edward Young, an officer, and Alex- 
der Smith, a seaman. The awful experiences 
they had been through struck them with re- 
morse and penitence. From the ends of the 
earth they cried unto flie Lord, and found that 
:hough they had He'd to the uttermost parts of 
;hc sea, they had not fled from God's presence, 
jut His hand was leading them in a way they 
mew not. In the hours of their solitude, they 
■esolved to face about, and devote the rest of 
their lives to undoing the evil their sin and 
misfortunes had wrought. They hunted up 
the old Bible and prayer-book which poor 
Christian had studied in his last days, and 
gathered the women and children about them 
to tell them their new purposes and teach them 
to pray to God. 

How well they succeeded is learned from 
the reports of the first discoverers of their col- 
ony, and of every visitor since then. 

Nine years after the new order of things be- 
gan, the island was discovered accidentally 
By an American ship, in 1808. Great was the 
astonishment to find it inhabited by English 
sneaking people, and still greater to learn who 
itest of all to sec what they 
y of Christians, living in 
i looking up with greatest 
affection anil reverence to an aged man, Alex- 
ander Smith, the Inst survivor of the muti- 
neers of the. Bounty. On his part, the exile 
eagerly asked for news from home. At that 
time the colony numbered thirty-live persons. 

LVglUh7ri'gate, C a < 'few years afferward.' Mean- 
while, Alexander Smith, fearing to be taken 
back to England for trial as a mutineer, had 
iged bis name to John Adams. But when 
he learned he would be safe, he frankly gave 
historv of the mutiny. 

The reports.of these, and all succeeding vis- 
itors agree concerning these islanders and their 
home. " Its lofty mountains tower up from 
the sea to a height of 1,008 feet, hiding the 
beauty of the interior, the forests of palm, and 
lovely valleys rich with tropical fruits and 
flowers. Truly it is a garden of Eden, and 
not only in natural loveliness, but in the char- 
acters of its inhabitants. Evil and crime seem 
unknown among them." "They are strict 
observers of Sunday, and very industrious. 
Drunkenness, bad language and similar\vices 
ate absolutely unknown; rough sailors have 
declared that the virtues of the islmders so 
impressed them that they felt tempted to throw 
nio.H'v to tl.e dogs and stay and become good 
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I have no words to tell you of my feelings 
I beard that ever bejutiful and suggest 
hymn sung in that ancient sanctuary. T 
lecturer then went to the desk and reau . 
a most impressive and instructive lesson. 
Among the closing words were these: "The j 
highest Christianity is the Christianity or , 
Christ." He presented Christ as the Alpha 
and Omega of all missionary teaching. • 
Dr. Tullock is a Scotchman, and as he lec ! 
tured he looked down upon the grave of the | 
more illustrious Scotchman, reverence for 
whose memory had drawn me to the Abbey- 
David Livingstone, whose remains lie in the 
Nave of the Abbey, between the front door 
and the chancel. After the service I waited 
until the congregation had dispersed, when 1 
went and stood over Livingstone's grave, on 
which I read these words, — "All 1 can add 
in my loneliness is, may Heaven's rich bless- 
ing come down on every one, American, Eng- 
lish or Turk, who will help to heal the open 
sore of the world." And then I remembered 
these lines: — 

" Open the Abby doors and bear him la 
Tosleep will, kiiac in. '1 statesman, eai.-f ami ease. 

Th,. iiii-slotiary. coma of weaver Kin, 
But great by -KOrk that brooks no loager wage. 



id expected, bu 

I felt it a great pleasure to see him, though he 
did not speak while I was in Hie House. 

In all I have seen in England, nothing lias 
pleased- me more than the manner in which 
Liberia is represented and received here. 
Though a small and youthful State, her. Min- 
ister is received with as much courtesy and 
respect as Mr. Welsh, the American Minister. 

While sitting in the House of Lords, Dr. 
Blyden showed me a letter which he had just 
received from Southampton, inviting him to 
be the guest of the Mayor, and to attend a 
banquet there. I have noticed that if Dr. 
Blvdcn is pleased at anything in his experi- 
ence here, it is the fact, as he often says, that 
"it is honor eonferre'd not upon him. but upon 
Liberia and the Negro race, and that tl 
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Two or three months ago, the Captain of a 
merchant vessel on a cruise round the world 
brought to Hampton Institute the account of 
a very interesting incident of his voyage, his 
touching at the lonely rock in the far Pacific, 
known as Pitcairu's Island, 

A letter resulting from his account is given 
elsewhere. Before another vear. the Soothers 
Workman will reach the Islanders, and mean- 
while its readers on this side of the world will 
be interested in the strange and fascinating 
storv of that speck of Paradise, as it seems to 
be, the one spot of earth where evil seems to 
have least power. 

Since Captain brought its latest news 

to Hampton, public attention in England and 
America has been called to it by Admiral de 
Honey's report to the British Admiralty of a 
visit he has recentlv made there. 

This is its histo'ry: In 1787, the British 
merchant ship Bounty was sent to the Pacific 
to collect young bread-fruit trees in the then 
newly discovered island of Tahiti, and trans- 
port "them to the British plantations in the 
West IndicB. The voyages of Captain Cook 
and other explorers had excited the adven- 
turous spirits of England, and a fine set of 
young officers from the best families. Borne of 
them noblemen's sons, and of good picked 

seamen were easily found to join the expedl- . .. . , , , ; 18H5 

tion. Unfortunately, the command of it was > colony out grew t be, » , ,11 ^' ^ 
given toaman, Lieutenant Bligh, who, though ; were all removed- with ' «r own ™"»™' 
a skilful navi-ator, was totally unlit to have to Norfolk Island, by the English. Ttua 
the icon rol of men selfish, passionate, brutal island, five weeks' sad from Pitcairn toward 
o the last extreme to the young officers and I Australia, is four times as large »s P.tca.rn 
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month's voyage were bravely on le but the tr i ,„e character of the 
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.„ -iglit, the first mate himself, driven to only three la 
madness, seized the ship, and aided by others j theft and u 
turned the Lieutenant adrift in the launch i has ever nee 
with a few who stood by him, some provisions ; Some pen] 
and a compass. He eventually found Ins [ history, say. 
way back to England more safely than he de- ! ity can be t 
served. ] s,lvn B c8 ' w | 

The Bounty returned to Tahiti, and left : heredity I 1 
such as wished to wait for a chance to get of the h 
home, while Fletcher Christian, the chief 
mutineer, with eight of his comrades, one an 
officer like himself, the rest common seamen, 
a | sailed away to seek the loneliest spot thoy 
I I could find out of the reach of British law. 



in their code— against murder, 
nirality— and neither of these 
iroken." 

are puzzled by this remarkable 
, If such a virtuous commun- 
descendunts of criminals and 
becomes of the theories or 
; vcrv noticeable, however, that 
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challenge successful cm 
that Liberia is the only I 
the black man in Amei 
must confess that if D.. - 
pure and undoubted Negro, I should not feel 
near so much interest in the representative of 
Liberia here, for the taunt would still be pos- 
sible— "Show us your pure Negro who can 
gain such a position." If Mr. Parton who has 
lately written in the North American llecieic on 
the "Antipathy to the Negro," and expresses 
"his inability to name one Negro of pure 
the first, second, the 
business, politics, 
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third, or the tenth 

art, literature, scholarship, science, or philan 



"lit'SarbltcriTmhie: UMtto 
Truly did I then and there feel new inspira- 



thropy," really wishes for information on the 
subject, I would like to introduce him to Dr. 
Blyden, Liberia's Minister Plenipotentiary, 
I &c, &c. Dr. Blyden can communicate with 
j him not only in first-class English, but in 
1 Latin and Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. 



ith their wives and children 
Alter several weeks' search, Pitcairu's lonely 
island rose before them. 

What safer asylum could be found for "a 
man without a country ?" A mere rock not 
five miles in circumference, lofty precipices 
bounding it on every side, giving no safe an- 
chorage for vessels and out of their usual 
track. As a late visitor calls it. " A speck in 
the vast, lonely Pacific, where even now, not- 
withstanding the thousands or vessels trading 
on it, we have only seen one ship at sea tho 
our track measures 4,500 miles." 

The mutineers were safe from pursuit, but 
they carried with them enemies from whom 
they could not escape, the restless passions of 
their own unhappy breasts. Fletcher Chris- 
tian, the chief mutineer, now bitterly repen 
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t. Christian and Young had come from 
of the best families in England, and 
Adams had been a man of respectability and 
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was a Scotchman. Ho and Quintal were the 
two who died from drunkenness. Less is 
known of their antecedents, but they were 
nicked seamen. God's laws or inheritance, as 
found in mil lire and the Bible, are not limited 
to the second generation, but extend to the 
third and fourths-ami his mercy to thousands. 
Neither is a man's nature to be judged from 
one desperate act under great provocation. 
From all we know of the men, Fletcher Chris- 
tian's nature would be a better inheritance 
than Lieutenant Bligh's 
Many rears have beei 
colonies increase, in siz 
and ignorance or evil 
temptation and to dem. 
seem a danger, but fi 
been averted by H 



xpressed that as the 
:heir very inuocence 
ill expose them to 
lization. This does 
eighty years it has 
of whom Job's friend 

ThU to"^"^^ tTdTwh^toliS; " He shall save the humble person He 
could foi ^the conipanfons he had led into it. I shall deliver the island of the innocent.." 
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If the ex-slaves of this State, in their 
wide-spread poverty, ignorance and degra- 
dation, increased in five years by over 



0DR DISTRESS. 

There are twenty million acres-of unoc- 



its power to aid ; starving workmen stand 
at the doors of silent and barred up facto- 
ries: women On ROnnt fond nrp nnrainir 
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We invite attention to the two pages of 
scholarship and of students letters in this 
number. The former are selected from 
over two hundred that are yearly written 
to those who maintain scholarships at the 
i Hampton Institute, or help it in other 
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ODE DISTEESS. 



There are twenty million acres-of unoc- 
cupied land in Tennessee, and there are 



If the ex-slaves of this State,, in their 
wide-spread poverty, ignorance and degra- 
dation, increased in five years by over 
thirty per cent., it may safely be assumed 

that the colored population of the United I twenty thousand starving men 
States is not dying out. Their condition ! York. These broad, silent acres, u 
in South Carolina cannot be considered ] and lapped with plant food, lie waiting 
as peculiarly favorable for increase ; it I the coming of man. They seem to rise 
probably represents their average condi- up, like the elements personified in the old 
tions of living throughout the land. j mythology, stretching out their hands to 

The census of 1870 has never, we be- | the destitute army of hungry men, women 
Iieve, been regarded as an underestimate, ! and children, in earnest entreaty ; " Come 
and often accused of being exaggerated : to us, and plant and sow and reap the 
for political reasons. About that of 1875 j splendid fruits of the earth. We hold in 



we can give no opinion. 

The census of 1880 will be waited for 
with great interest. It will decide wheth- 
er the colored people are to be an increas- 
ing factor in our population. 

We hope it will record their personal 
and landed possessions. 

We are confident that the amount of 



property held by them would be a surprise i and comfort, fo 



to their best friends. 



our hands, for you, comfort, pleasure and 
riches, but they are dead till the hand of 
man touches them into life-giving fruit." 
And the great army of hungry men, women 
and children, in attic and basement, from 
under miserable rags which cover wasted 
bodies stretch out their gaunt arms and 
cry aloud : " Give us air, and bread, meat 
in sore distress." 
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The vast slopes ot the Alleghanies, run- 
ning through the Southern States, cover- 
ing many varieties of soil and climate, and 
decked in the wonderful beauty of forest 
and river, still lie waiting the coming of 
pho will toil, and build, and be con- 



Wys as an expression of {banks and of their richer companions, must pay tuition, ; filthy . 

1 room-rent, and board — expenses which the extremi 



tented. Is there, tl 
like span who 



appreciation by their benficiaries. The 
latter are from the usual monthly receipt 
. of letters from graduates who are making 
themselves useful in various parts of the 
country chiefly as teachers. 

These letters helpifcnswer the questions, 
" Does it pay to educate negroes ?" and 
to show the benefactors of Hampton some 
of the fruits as well as the need of their 
generosity. 



largest scholarship will not nearly cover. 
They must, therefore, practice strict econ- 
omy, and are not likely to form wrong 
ideas as to the value of money." 



, no bridge of vast 
nitv may lie in the 
and whose other 
l sweet fields, and 



pastures green ? 

That men should suffer at all from 
physical want, at this early period of the 
national growth, is simply astounding. 



its power to aid ; starving workmen stand 
at the doors of silent and barred up facto- 
ries; women on scant food are nursing 
shriveled up babies; bankruptcy lurks 
behind damask curtains, and those who ' 
love pleasure are dancing with the sheriff 
behind the door. All this in a Republic 
richer in resources than any empire since 
the time of Cresar. Are we then fools ? 
What are the gigantic errors which have 
hurt us so badly in the beginning of our 
national career f The South was broken 
by a terrible war, and .the North confused.-; 
by the stupendous blunder of financial in- 
flation, with its train of innumerable woes. 
There are, besides, inferior causes of 
trouble. The New Kngland farmer does 
not farm as thriftily as the Belgian. The 
Western farmer robs the soil of its rich- 
ness without compensation. The Southern 
planter finds himself on land badly ex- 
hausted. Men have dealt freely, prodi- 
gally with land, as the early California 
adventurers dealt with gold. A despot- 
ism which would compel men to till small 
parcels thoroughly, would quickly increase 
the average production. An unnatural 
hunger for wealth has driven the fanner 
boys to the cities. Over the barn-yard 
gate is written, "a fortune or the poor- 



Hampton scholarships are given on a There might be a cry of distress from the 
similar plan. Student's tuition, seventy peasants of Belgium, packed and seething 
dollars per year, is given to all, none of ! ™i tn . ita dense population, or even from 



them being able to provide this amount ; 
but board, clothing, books, and all person- 



The work already done for the colored I al expenses, amounting to over a hundred 
race is but as a drop in the bucket. Free- | dollars for the yearly session of eight and 



dom is a barren gift without the light in 
which to use it. 

The negro is in the dark. His hope is 
not in Congress, but in ideas. To diffuse 
ideas among the ex-slaves is vital to them 
and to the country. 

To give vitality to the common school 



a-half months, are charged to students 
Over half of their expenses are paid in 
labor. Their earnings last year, on the 
farm, in shops, and in a variety of services, 
amounted to nearly $15,000. 

The experience at Hampton by way of 
manual labor is as educating and improv- | J^Jjj 



house." Even Christianity is brought 
down, like the currency, to a metallic ba- 
sis. Success in life is made dependent 
" upon buying for a rise," and not upon 
a better production of grain. The scien- 
ces of chemistry and mechanics as ap- 
plied to agriculture are hardly known, 
though in the knowledge and application 
of them is the real secret of wealth. 
Where there is one copy of agricultural 
chemistry in the farmers' homes, there are 
five hundred copies of the " Ledger." The 
farmer boy holds the plow, but his ears 
are open for the distant music of the trade 
centres. The marvellous and beautiful 
resources of the earth revealed by Liebig 
are not seen. 

No doubt all these errors will be cor- 
llions who | rected in the end. But commercial and 
Divide the j economic blunders are remedied only by 



system established by the Southern fatatcs in a9 anvtuin in the c0 ° r8c o( 8 ^ d 
the education of the better class of colored j jjy t hi s system a foundation of business 
youth as teachers .s the special field for habit9i economy and industry is laid, and 
Northern aid. ' school work 



We doubt if any gifts go more directly 
to the national welfare than those that 
help prepare the teachers in whose hands 
so much lies the future of the negro race. 

The co-education of Negroes and Indi- 
ans at the Hampton Institute will be 
watched with interest. How, in the long 
run, will 250 of the former get along with 
67 of the latter ? 



the work of life. 



a genuine preparation for 



vide the land in America, and each one 
takes fifty acres. France has been blasted 
with revolutions, cast into confusion by 
frequent wars, distracted by changes in 
dynasties, and half a million of her able- 
The gross earnings of our students from ; bodied men annually dragged from tillage 
July 1, 1878, to January 1, 1879, were I and kept in wasteful garrisons. " 
$8,357.62, of which $2,073.95 were earn- 1 is prosperous and her product 
cd by girls, and $6,283.67, by boys. mous. 



England, with thirty millions crowding 
its limited area. That there should be 
want of comfort or of food in this immense 
domain, where (he people live at the gates 
of an utterly indescribable wealth of re- 
source, is not only amazing, but ridiculous. 
If the present population of forty millions 
do not thrive and prosper, what shall we 
predict of the two hundred 
are quickly coming after it! 

of France among the people, and I sacrifice, by misery and ruin. The "gut. 
takes three and a-half acres. Di- 1 ters of the great cities are full of broken- 



down men, for whom there might have 
been a life of comfort, and advantage, and 
honor, had they gone to the earth for 
meat and drink. In 1790, one-thirtieth of 
the population was in cities. In 1870, 
one-sixth, and in 1878 one-fifth had left 
Yet she I the country for city life, 
re enor- j As food ranges in price, so range the 
the long run. 



We would be glad to know if there is ! It is time that a distressed North and a Cheap food makes cheap clothing, cheap 
any school for whites in the United States ; distressed South should get at the truth, shoes, cheap music, cheap rent, cheap 
where there is so much willing and so ar- 1 We seem to be like cattle standing knee- tools. The farmer holds the key of the 
duous effort for education, or a company i deep in clover without power to eat it ; j position, if he will, for he cannot be starv- 
of poor youth, in like conditions, who do ' like the ancient mariner in the midst of ed. At his door are meats and vegetables 

re, but not a drop ! at first cost. Rail, and mail, and wire, 



id receiv 



Both arc peculiar. Neither have the I more for lb 
faculty or the inclination to put them- 1 less by way of charity. The number of to drink." It is hardl 
selves in the other's place. Ignorant pco- j girls in proportion to the number of boys, first and permanent 
pie are apt to be narrow and jealous, and [ being as 1 to 3.6. Total 240. 
on the alert for grievances. Disinterest- 



edness is not innate ; it is the product of 
Christian civilization. 

It is only as true and simple Christian 
teaching shall reach their hearts that the | 
two races can live together in unbrok' 
harmony. 

No lesson can be better for both tl: 



from the soil. We are 
and enjoyment of a doi 
we who are now living 
it, must and will support 



sputed that the ; bring him the news at the very moment 
the statesman gets it. There are no long- 
er centres of intelligence. The rancheman 
of Laramie, or Salt Lake City, and the 
banker in New York, read the same items 
on the same morning. The merchant of 



wealth 
full possession 



through 



U,? * 1 ^ l0t n r s "K«°^ ed b >' llis l. atc ulation seventeen times as large as that the great city remembers his youth and 
.Southern tour General hherman refers now living . We have the first chance, the dreams, as he wearily sleeps of the old 
deed g th whole "JZ mK ! tert a <>™ntage. After we have chosen, homestead, and the hills, and the s in light 

ion 'an 1 7vnehS V h , ^' ! an<l Bve<1 and «hausted, these millions ; The good things of life are quite evenly 

tl °". an < Lynchburg Ya., is, he claims, : coffi( , after u3 , to take and do the best distributed if men choose to take them 
that of learning mutual respect and good- allralral "y sult ™ a "d most tempting to ' the c with such r opportunity, a ' It is only when there is a proper adiust- 
will. 8 immigran to, ami urges that agents be ap- 1 S J, of rt or „ condition anything ment of Vpulation in townTn^counlrv 

Life is, for the student, self-centred , it ^Ztt of p„pul a "on which flZ I ^n^™ liculouT TZ^olnTr^ «*" t ~" ~ 
ward to less favorable places. 

General notes the^hange of feclin 



is all for himself; and, too often, continues 
to be so as long as he lives. We hope 
that by prudence and tact in their educ- 



i only ridiculous. The European farmer j 
contends with vested rights. Above him 
' is an aristocracy ; about him, armies which : 



The Board of experts authorized by 

ation the races represented at the Hamp- thc decay ol prejudice, the kind welcome bleed him with taxation. Traditions and Congress to investigate the yellow fever 
ton Institute, who have, so far, mingled from those whose property was destroyed ignorance fetter him. He tills land of the epidemic of 1878, have recently submitted 
most pleasantly, rather as a result of good j "J llis arm y in 1864-5, and gives some 1 average value of $200 per acre. The 1 their report to the joint Cono-ressional 
I wholesome advice about giving up the use ' American starts without impediments of ; Committee. While thc facts which they 



-nature than of principle will attain .. 

higher and common ground of genuine j of tne wor<i "carpet-bagger." 
interest in each other's welfare, and go in- 
to their respective fields broader and bet- 
ter men for their intercourse at school. 



Thc entire population; of the State of pl ea8ure - 



Politically, that species is about extinct, 
and the term is often used now in a way to 
breed mischief ; as an epithet to fling at 
any Northern man who may be under dis- 



South Carolina, according to the United 
States States Census of '0870, was: 

Colored, 415,814; white, 289,667; In- 
dians, 124; Chinese, 1; total, 705,606. 

According to the State Census of 1875, 
there were: 

Colored, 574,391 ; white, 350,754 ; total, 
925,145. Increase, 219,539, or over 31 
per cent. 

The colored population in five ye^wa in- 



creased by 158,577. 



any kind, with cheap land, and protected have collected are of very great value; 
by institutions which are of his own crea- 1 they themselves declare that they have 
tion. Why should he ever suffer ? Since | hardly done more than make a beginning, 
the beginning of civilization to the present thc urgent demand for public health legi- 
time, there has not been, in all the oppor- lation during the present session of Con- 
tunities offered by the passing centuries, gress being the excuse for the haste with 
such chances for well being, as now come which the report has been prepared. In 
to the Americans. We may be a free, we view of this, the Board strongly and unan- 
certainly are not, a happy people. imously recommends a systematic study 

We are free from pestilence. Famine of the natural history of yellow fever, and 
has not strength enough to cover the vast ' that two or three skilled experts be 
spaces of latitude and longitude. All the charged with the completion of the late 
conditions of life are superb. And yet, investigation, at least two of these experts 
if, to-day, the miseries everywhere moan- (accompanied by an experienced micro- 
lions, and not until there is a spirit of ing were gathered into one great voice, scopist,) being authorized to proceed to 
free discussion and of toleration of all they would oppress the world with the j the West Indies, there to make a more 
shades of opinion, will a desirable class bitterness of their wail. Tramps are ev- 1 thorough study of the yellow fever thi 
of emigrants seek Southern homes. I ery where ; private charity is taxed beyond I has yet been undertaken. 



Lack of good schools and congenial 
church and social privileges are the offset 
against the advantages of soil and climate 
of thc South. 

Not until the favored regions referred 
to are more enlightened, not until the edu- 
cated class is divided on political ques- 
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In a startling collection of statistics, 
the Board sums up the cost to the United 
States of this disease in its epidemic form, 
and, while very carefal to make no over- 
statements, declares positively that the 
facts which they have obtained justify 
them in recommending the adoption by 
the country at large of the completest pos- 
sible Bystem of quarantine, especially in 
the case of ships of all kinds, which, owing 
to the impossibility of ventilating or dis 
infecting their cargoes, are most danger- 
ous carriers of both yellow fever and chol- 
era. The poisons producing both these 
diseases are now known to be easily de- 
stroyed by exposure to fresh air ; but it is - 

unknown how long their power fa* l^jft^ttt-tSuSKSta. 



Prosperity is not progress. Christian 
civilization is a matter of spirit rather than 
of outward display ; unless it carries out 
the truth that it is better to give than to 
receive, our civilization is not what it pre- 
tends to be. 

From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
The writer lived for Ave years in California, 
and had very considerable dealing with Chi- 
nese, and never lost a cent by crediting them, 
which he could not say of other nationalities. 
In the beginning of California's history as a 
State, there was a mining las, imposed by 
law, to be collected fron all foreigucrs, but 
only, as a rule, enforced against the Chinese. 
In thoBe days they were, in many 



, harsh- 



than they were worth, and then, in 

many cases, they would be driven off, and not 
allowed to work them. So that all through 
they have been the subjects of attack and 
abuse by unscrupulous men, iwho, in many 
cases, are too lazy to work themselves and un- 
willing to allow those peaceable people to en- 
joy the fruits of their toil. 

Official statements show that the annual 
revenue to the State is over $15,000,000 from 
the Chinese n 
at th< 



nor a small boy well dressed, if he wear a 
sugar barrel for a hat. Yet broad as these 
examples of physical unfitness seem, they are 
narrow compared with the big fat words 
sometimes used to express lean little ideas. 
Real delight seems taken by Borne people in 
mouthing long words, which they appear to 
regard as the Chinese do finger-nails — tbe 
longer, the more high toned, or aristocratic. 

A good speaker judiciously mingles long 
and short words in his conversation, as an ex- 
pert mixes oil and vinegar in a salad dressing. 
One of the chief causes of the difference be- 
tween the conversation of an educated and an 
uneducated person is, that the first knows 
that language is both the vehicle and vesture 
of thought, while the other only knows the 
last half of this truth, and is blissfully igno- 
rant of the fact that the first use of words is 
to convey ideas. 

-English is a mixed language, having many 
words of many meanings, and there is no need 
of sending our ideas masquerading in foreign 
dresses, while there are so many glove-fitting, 
simple, Saxon words ready to do our bidding, 
and make others know what- we ourselves 
think. 

If time be money, it is the part of a spend- 
thrift to use long words where short ones 
will do as well. If a man only wanted to say 
cyard, 
■king" 



da, 



ything t 



when shut up in close rooms, in compart- 
ments of vessels, or in the folds of cloth- 
ing or goods. 

Cleanliness in every direction, the. Board 
reports as essential to health, and strong- 
ly presses the necessity of attending to 
the local sanitary condition of houses and 
towns, not only when epidemics are dread- 
ed, but at all times. No drugs are known 
which can be relied on as preventions; 
fresh air, cleanliness, and good physical 
habits, being the only safeguards . The 

Board, with one exception, agree in be- stores ana storage ... » , 'd X I inTluslos^ with polysyllabicism, really wanted « 



California. ' Chinese im- 1 to a friend that he had walked, 
porters at the port of San Francisco have he would waste no little time i 

paid *1 800,000 duties, and a yearly rent for that he had promenaded within sepulcher en- ceit craves the 1 
store* and storage of $1,000,000. A former yironing walls. There is a good deal of sound , long words beg 



this is only a mild case of tl polysyllabicism." 

To obtain anything from others by means of 
false pretences is a (rime; and any man who ^ 
tries to get the name of being very learned, 
from ignorant people, by using words that 
neither he nor they understand, is a criminal 
in the eye of the moral law, if not in the eye 
of the law of the State. No man is guilty of 
such a mean kind of false pretences, unless 
bloated with the same ridiculous pride that 
leads a peacock to try to sing. Such a being is 
both fool and knave. An old fable tells of a 
donkey, who found a lion's ekin and put it on. 
All the other beasts, thinking him a lion, 
feared hiin, until his long ears stuck out. 
Then they jeered at him, and ridiculed him as 
a silly little ass. Numerous donkeys so dis- 
guised, two-legged and long-worded, are still 
to be found ; they pass for intellectual lions, 
until the flop of'misused long words betrays 
their kind. I remember when I was a small 
Irish cook in my fa- 
npressed me as being 
q, uutil one day she 
i "discumbustibles," & 
a child's eyes could 
rfa the hide, 
3 say, he always uses 
ireons addressed can 
1. The reason for this is obvious — 
dea to communiaite. But when he 
is to communicate, and his self-con- 
the hearing of his own voice, then 
' bble. " 



here in the United States, liv 
through the winter, except when the 
weather is exceptionally mild, or they re- 
main hidden away from the cold in shel- 
tered places. They are, it is heM, imported 
anew every season from some constantly 
infected South American or West Indian 
port, and one of the most interesting facts 
established by the recent examination, is 
that every epidemic of yellow fever which 
has occurred in the United States has fol- 
lowed directly upon the increase of the 
disease in countries to the south of us, 
with which we were at the time in com- 
mercial communication. 

So far as it is at present fair to sum up 
the results attained by the Board, we 
should say that they have establishet sev- 
eral very important facts, viz: 1st, that 
yellow fever is not what is known as a 
malarial disease; that is, it is not the off- 
spring of any such marsh miasm as gives 
rise to periodic fevers ; 2d, that| while the 
existence of the specific poison of the dis- 
ease has never been microscopically dem- 
onstrated, yet it is safe to assume that it 
is subject to laws already known, and can, 
in all probability, be controlled by a thor- 
ough system of quarantine ; 3d, that the 
dissemination among the people at large 
of accurate information in regard to sani- 
tary matters is of the highest importance, 
for, in this respect, there seems to be no 
doubt that knowledge is life. 

We cannot but feel, in view of what 
Congress, through the appointment of this 
Board of experts, has already accomplish- 
ed, that there is now open to us a grand na- 
tional work, a work in which every citi- 
zen, man or woman, may have a share; 
for, as the report states, we can pay back 
to Europe all the debt which we owe to its 
superior sanitary science, if we can but 
establish the truth in regard to yellow 
fever and its allied diseases. M. r. A. 



Arc these ] 
3 enterpris 
that 
■nguage. 



THE CHINESE IH CALIFORNIA. 
► Recent legislation intended to put an 
end practically to Chinese immigration in 
violation of treaty and of common justice, 
is the expression of popular feeling in <Eal- 
ifornia. Many good men there believe 
that the Chinese are a curse to be rernpv- 
ed as speedily as possible. Yet around 
them are able champions, and, better yet, 
there are facts which speak powerfully in 
their favor. See extract below. The Amer- 
ican nation is sadly wanting in a prop- 
er sense of obligation to its weaker races. 

The cause of raising the ex-slave to self- 
respect and manhood is " played out ; " 
only here and there has it active support- 
ers! Most of our educated people seem 
to believe that there is " no good Indian 
but a dead one," and, in spite of some gen- 
eral interest, there is no vigorous public 
sentiment in favor of Indians. The Chi- 
naman finds America ready to take any 
advantage of his cheap labor, but without 
scruples aSto his rights, and contemptu- 
ous rather than pitiful of his heathenish 
ways. Nobility obliges ; the lack of true 
nobility is the real difficulty. 



dences of theli 
The writer never met a 
Id not read and write in 
True, there is a great 
population in China and fears are, therefore, 
entertained of an immense immigration; and 
they are heathen ; but then they are no worse 
morally than many others who land on our 
shores without hindrance. Why not welcome 
them, so that our churches may do some mis- 
sionary work at home among the heathen, as 
well as send missionaries to other lands to do 
the same work. In San FranciBco, there are 
successful efforts being made in this direction. 

The commerce and trade between this 
country and China is now great, and should 
rather be cultivated than hindered by legisla- 
tion, for it is capable of vast development. 
Politicians make a great mistake if they think 
to gain prestige and power by legislation that 
is entirely at war with the genius of our gov- 
ernment ; and the masses of the people who 
love liberty and its spread sh»uld so express 
themselves. 

A FORTT-NINEB. 

ELE0TEI0 LIGHT. 

There is already much speculation about thi 
electric light, and its use in the place of gas. 
For some years great improvements have been 
made in constructing the apparatus for 
producing this light, and new inventions are 
of daily occurrence. It is used in more than 
forty large factories in France, but so far, it 
has not been adapted to household use. The 
Frenchmen are undoubtedly the most skilful 
electricians, at the present time, owing to the 
thorough education received in the polytech- 
schools. Mr. Edison, about whom so 
much has been said, is not a scientific, that is, 
ducated electrician. He has taken out 
e than one hundred and fifty patents, but 
more than two or three of any great value, 
is hardly more than a brilliant experi- 
menter, who has become famous through the 
kindly aid of newspaper reporters. He has 
not made any success, so far, in producing a 
desirable light. He has made people believe 
thai he is a very wonderful man, but ho has 
not' produced any wonderful discovery of 
practical use. The production of electricity 
is now a simple matter. Formerly it was pro- 
duced by means of expensive chemical a- 
gents; now it is obtained by simply convert- 
ing mechanical power into electricity. This 
is done by making an iron ring revolve in a 
horse-shoe magnet. The electricity comes in 
great quantity, but the problem is to convey 
it away, and distribute it in a uniform man- 
ner. The difficulty is mechanical only, and 
it will be removed before long. 



larger than that 



ked fact it covers is 
rered bv the first. 

t is astonishing how few people have a 
.1 faith (that is, a faith that proves itself 
by wnrkB) that the object of language is the 
inication of ideas. So long as the 
of speech is used as a I 
g ideas, man U high 



when it ( 
diffcrenc 
of an ass 
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ak of a fn 



thet 
talk and tl 
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brute ; 



voice, he would request the tender of a po- 
tion of lacteal fluid. No sane man attempts 
to convey an idea that he has with a word he 
does not understand, any more than a prudent 
banker will discount without inquiry a stran- 
ger's note of hand. 

Long words have their places in our lan- 
guage; but they should be used in their 



P0LTS7LLABI0ISM; 
or, 

Bia W0BDS FOE LITTLE IDEAS, 

_! an individual should remark to an infant 
that the conversation of its avuncular relative 
consisted of a series of polysyllables, he would 
only be telling a child that its uncle used long 
words. Lack of drainage causes a good many 
kinds of bodily sickness, and lack of educa 
tion causes a good 'many 



_ kinds of intellectual 
diseases, and polysyllabicism may be counted 
among the latter. When we hear a man 
always rolling out long words, no matter on 
what subject he may be speaking, it is fair to 
say that his education is either lopsided, or 
that it has been almost wholly neglected. 

If a man use a fifteen inch gun to kill a 
sand-fly, he is not counted a very wise being; 



try to converse, neither understanding the 
language of the other, the words of each arc 
simply sounds to the other, and as senseless 
as the vocal efforts of the animals just men- 
tioned. If two men can speok the same lan- 
guage, and one of them uses words that the 
other cannot understand, it makes no differ- 
ence, so far as communicating ideas goes, 
whether the words be Roman, Sanskrit, or 
English polysyllables; in any case, it is im- 
polite to ask people to listen to sounds which 
to them are senseless. 

Polysyllabicism, as a disease, is confined to 
no particular locality, but can be found almost 
anywhere where the English language is spok- 
en. It roges with particular violence, however, 
among the colored people of the South ; nnd 
the fact can be explained by the small chances 
they have had to get an education, and their 
natural love for music. The sonority of many- 
syllabled words gratifies that love of the beau- 
tiful, which finds pleasure in music, just as 
the rhythm of the dance, or the swell of a 
chorus. As they advance in education, the 
absurdity of using merely ■ sound ' words be- 
comes clearer ; but it tokes a good deal of ed- 
ucation to straighten a natural bend. There 
is a story told of an old miser, who gave his 
son the following advice as a rule for life: 
Get money, my son; honestly, if you can; 
but get money." It occasionally seems as if 
some of the colored people slightly changed 
this advice, and made it a rule of language in 
some such form as this : ' ' Use big words ; if 
they mean anything, all right; but use big 
words anyway." For the last hundred yearB, 
every witling who has tried to caricature the 
negro, has drawn him as rolling out jaw-break- 
ing words, meaning nothing or next to-noth- 
ing. The fun in these caricatures consists in 
putting a heavy Ulster overcoat of words on 
a little baby of an idea. 

There is a notion among certain classes that 
their dignity is. heightened by using long ] 
words. The utter folly of this notion can 
easily be shown. If these long words properly 
used be spoken to people who understand 
them, such people are not at all astonished, 
and think no more of a man who speaks of 
"an equine dormitory," than of one who says 
"stall." If, however, these long words be 
misused, then the people who understand how 
they should be used, either ridicule or pity the 
party who misuses them . So much, then, for 
using long words to people who understand 
them. To use them to people who do not un- 
derstand them is impolite, to say the least; 
and you might as well whistle at a man as to 
use language he does not understand. The 
best writers and speakers of whom the Eng- 
lish language boasts, have had the greatest 
command of short words^ Take the Lord's 
Prayer, there is no finer example of Saxon 
English ; yet it is almost wholly made up of 
short words. It contains no word of more 
than three syllables and but few of them. 
How pithy is every clause in it, yet how with- 
in the understanding of everyone I Put it in 
long words, as follows : Our Paternal Ances- 
tor, inhabitant of celestial regions, sanctified 
be thy Appellation, etc. How many Sunday 
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great cables of a I 
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Because a man can handle a 
t does not follow he con use 
if he try the rifle, before be- 
2, there is danger about, not 
;rs, but himself, 
an freely communicate his 
nd when we find one who does not 
peech was given him for this pur- 
n afford to pity him as having 
slid out of manhood into beasthood, and 
. Jgard his misused polysyllables as the cack- 
ling of a gander, or the gobbling of a strutting 
turkev-cock. T. T. B. 



bow and arrow 
a repeating rifl 
ing taught its l 
only for hystan 

Man alone 
thoughts; 
know that 
pose. 



OU Lily fl|j|»;iinuuu, -.-..J-.. -j 

school scholars would recognize this as the 
prayer learned at their mother's knee 1 Yet 



A very large box of Hawaiian and 
South Sea Island curiosities, which ar- 
rived at Hampton Institute some months 
ago, after its long voyage around the 
Horn, has been unpacked after the delay 
necessary to make a place for its contents 
in the school museum. 

The collection is exceedingly beautiful 
and valuable. Exquisite corals of many 
colors and forms ; huge bowls from the 
Hawaiian reef; large, delicate branches- 
white and pink and red and yellow, from 
the Southern Islands; and the curious poi- 
son coral of the Sandwich Islands — the 
creature inhabiting its black cells, secret- 
ing a venom which makes it dangerous to 
step upon their sharp edges. Rare and 
beautiful shells, curious specimens of lava 
from the volcano of Kilauea, and a large 
" silver-sword" plant from the sides of the 
mountain of Haleakaln; make up the natu- 
ral curiosities. 

Besides these, there are many of native 
Hawaiian art. A war spear — twenty feet 
long, (cut in two for packing) armed with 
sharks' teeth, stone pestles for pounding 
the taro root into the fa\orite national 
dish of poi, and calabashes for holding it, 
necklaces of bone and human hair, which 
have been worn by chiefs. From the 
Southern Islands, a grass dress and feath- 
er head-dress, wristlets of human hair in 
curls, curious necklaces made of closely 
strung rings of tortoise shell and ivory, 
braided mats, and a model eight feet long 
of a war canoe, with its crew, its sides 
adorned with scalps, and its prow with 
idols. 

These and other specimens make up a 
very rich collection — a valuable aid in 
the education of the students, in extend- 
ing their knowledge of and delight in the 
wonders of the world, and exceedingly in- 
teresting to all. The curiosities were ob- 
tained with the assistance, and in great 
part by the generosity, of good friends in 
Hawaii, and warm thanks are returned to 
them by the school and its officers. 
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\ SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 
From an Indian Student— From a Cu- 
ban Student— " Mistering his Edu- 
cation" — Teaching at Turkey Cock. 
A Young Woman's Experience. 



Dear Friend: — 

I remite to you mj scholarship letter. 
Excuse me by this letter if you please. I am 
stranger and I do not understand English lan- 
guage very well ; but I think next year I shall 
know little more than now and then I shall 



ished, I went to North Carolina and taught 
school two months. I got along very well 
with the people and think I did some good. 
I had to walk about six miles. I got $20.00 
a months and paid $8.00 board. I commenced 
this school in August, 1875. 

Our Sunerintendent had promised me a 



for them, expecting to gat it back the next 
month as they promised; but it ended^in a 
promise. After I had closed the Turkey-cock 
school I felt real sad. The little children did 
not want to have^ me leave. They gave me a 
pic-nic although it was in March ; I enjoyed 
it, and we all parted warm friend a i 
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\ SCHOLARSHIP LETTEES. 
From an Indian Student— From a Cu- 
ban Student— 41 Mistering hib Edu- 
cation "—Teaching at Turkey Cock. 
A Young Woman's Experience. 
We give below, as we did last year, a 
few of the 41 scholarship letters " written 
by students to the friends of the school 
whose contributions make its tuition free 
to the pupil, , his only expenses being for 
board and personal matters. 

The first scholarship letter a student 
writes, is expected to give some account 
of his life and efforts to gain an education. 
Subsequent ones, as they may be sent 
to the same person, are usually on a dif- 
ferent subject, a vacation experience, or 
sometimes personal observation or opin- 
ions in regard to the condition and pros- 
pects of the people. No fine writing is en- 
couraged or often attempted. The object 
is only to obtain simple and natural ex- 
pressions of the students personality and 
experience, which shall show his friends 
how their gifts are applied. As such, we 
believe they will be of interest to many. 
They are copied without correction. 



TnE first letter is from an Indian boy, 
about 18 years old— interpreter for the 
Dakotas. He speaks English very well, 
and has entered the Junior class. He ing. Nov. 
works two days a week in the Printing- 1 for 9 °' ctock 
office, and set up the Agricultural columns 
of this number and the last. He had work- 1 hftve not ft 
ed at type setting a little before coming j school. I ask 



here. 

Dear Friend : 
I am i 



Dear Friend:— 

I remite to you mj scholarship letter. 
Excuse me by this letter if you please. I am 
stranger and I do not understand English lan- 
guage very well; but I think next year I shall 
know little more than now and then I shall 
can rwit to you other better letter. I wish 
give to you exact relation of some part of my 
life for some part last year, and some this year. 

Oct. 3, 1877, I come from New York to 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 26 hours of way. I took 
the Hampton Va. boat front the Fort Monroe 
from here. I am just arrived when I saw. the 

Cuban C , he was very glad, and I too. 

After I was Virginia Hall and baw the teach- 
ers. After a moment I was down-stears in the 
dinner room ther had about 300 yong men and 
yong lady, after 20 minutes I was in friend 

C 's room. I lived there five days. 

Oct. 5 I went in the Preparatory class, and 
I was in its 13 days. Miss M. passed me to 
Junior class. Dec. 16 I was sick and I was 
good assistance. Dec. 22 I was from here to 
New York. I arrived there in 26 hours of 
way. Dec. 23 I was in Brooklyn, and I stop- 
ped in Mr. Salavarria house. Dec. 24 I was in 
the morning from New York, and saw Mr. 
Rev. I. Palma the same day, by the evining 
I was in the Cubans Societ. I spoken some- 
thing bout this Institution. 

I came back to New York the 8 days May. 
I was at worck to Cigars Magnufactory. Oct. 
27 I saw the General Armstrong in the Cuban 
Episcopal Church. Nov. 20 the Cuban Mr. 
Jimenez and I come from here. Our way was 
nicely, but we lost the rest of our money. We 
took the Fort boat to 7 o'clock in the morn- 
come here 23 minutes 
:re a good time that day. 
*ov. 29 the Captain Romcyne give us a room 
n the Chapel ; there it is very cold becous we 
re are very happy in this 
father that is in heaven 



d taught for th 



iBhed, I went to North. Carolina e 
school two months. 1 got along 
with the people and think I did some good. I 
I had to walk about six miles. I got $20.00 ! 
a months and paid $8.00 board. I commenced 
this school in August, 1875. 

Our Superintendent had promised me a 
school, for he doubtless knew of my chances 
and progress at school. I applied to him and 
got a school in October of the same year. I 
stayed at home most of the time and had to 
walk about five miles morning and night. I 
taught three terms, and taught them how to 
read, write and cipher very well. They want- 
ed me to teach this year, but I told them I did 
not think I would. I had taught side by side 
with Hampton graduates and found out how 
far I was behind. I lunged to come to Hamp- 
ton, so father consented to let me have part 
of my money for teaching Inst term. I work- 
ed on the farm this summer, and when Sep- 
tember came 1 found I could not get my mon- 
ey on account of Virginia's treasury being un- 
able to pay its teachers. I have not been 
paid yet, but father managed to get a little 
for me to come with. I saw by the catalogue 
that I ought to bring a recommendation. I 
knew the Superintendent lived iif our neigh- 
borhood ; I had been a scholar in his school 
and a teacher under him ; bo I went to him 
for one. He gave me one of which I shall be 



expecting to get it back the/ next 
they promised; but it enderivin a 
promise. After I had closed the Turkey-cock 
school I felt real sad. The little children did 
not want to have me leave. They gave me a 
pic-nic although it was in March ; I enjoyed 
it, and we all parted warm friends. , 

I came back to and opened there the 

19th of March with seventy-five pupils on the 
roll. I did well for the first three months, 
but the other two I saw the hardest times I 
have ever seen in my life. They found out 
that I was from the North/and they think 
that is a paradise and everything comes with- 
out any trouble whatever. I will write you a 
few facts to show how ignorant they are. 
There are a great many families waiting for 
the Yankees to come from the North and give 
them eight acres of land and a mule. All be- 
lieve in conjuration. The only conjuring I 
saw in reality was poisoning. They would 
not plant an evergreen in the yard for any 
price, because, they say, if the tree dies, one & 
of the family will die also. One night a man 
had the night mare; when he got up in the 
morning he went to see an old woman about 
ninety years old, and cursed her — calling her 
a witch and telling her he had a mind to kill 
her. While I was teaching I did all I could 
to break up superstition. 

I have got along through the Junior and 



good head, good send, and never we 
j shall cannot forget our teacher, our protectors, 
of the Indian boys who have | and we , ahal1 conHnua to loving them with 
' purity of heart for ever. 

^ Vory respectfully, C. 



come on here to go to 

from home on Sunday of October last year, 
and it took us four days from Yankton to come 
here; but we did not come here by a straight 
road ; there is no railroad running here, and 
we went around by the Baltimore and . Ohio 
R. R., and' at Baltimore we got on a steamer 
(her name is "Carolina") and got here next 
Thursday morning, and took our breakfast at 
' Normal School. After we arrived, I did not 
go to school for two or three weeks, on ac- 
count of the boys. I am the only one of the 
party who can talk English well— but I won't 
say very "good, because I cannot talk so good 
as to call it very good. I -interpret for them. 
Some of them can understand a little, and 
now they are all going to school. Some of 



Few reminiscences of the war, are now 
found in the scholarship letters, and they 
will of course become still fewer. The 
following letter contains some of the last 
to be 



them are very much pleased to go to school, 
and some of them were anxious to learn to 
work, such blacksmith, carpenter, &C My 
brother Charlie is here with me, and he is 
most contented fellow of whol of them. I 
don't think he ever thinks about home. I 
will work in Printing-office after a while. I 
could have worked, but an officer who has 
charge of us he said I can go to school every U P J 
day at first. This school is under kind of 
Military authorities and it is a very nice place. 

It is located on sea-Bhore and we can see 
nearly a hundred ships every day, and about 
two miles from Fort Monroe. 

There are forty of us boys come from Da- 
kota Territory and nine girls. Some two or 
three different tribes of Indians are already 
here when we come. There are nearly three 
hundred of people attending this school, and 
about ten or dozen good teachers. The head 
man of this school is fine man ; his name is 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong. I don't think there 
is any bad person in the department as far as 
I know. I have had five teachers and they 
are all very kind, and my studies are not very 
hard. I don't think they are hard, but I have 
been in class only a short time; somehow or 
other they keep me busy nearly all the time. 

The places where I used to go to school are 
Shellsburg, Benton Co., Iowa, and Lima, 
Allen Co., Ohio. I went first to Shellsburg. 
I spent those two places in winter time, and I 
had some fine skating sometimes - with the 
school-boys ; they gathered as many as possi- 
ble and we went skating on nice bright moon- 
light nights. Now I cannot do it here 



Dmr Friend: — 

I was born a slave on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1857. My parents were slaves before 
the war and belonged to different masters. I 
belonged to the one my mother did. He was 
unmarried, and not so cruel, compared with 
others. He went in the army, and my mother 
and father moved In his house and attended 
to his property pretty well. When he came 
out he promised to pay them, but, instead, he 
treated us worse than others. After we took 
in new ground he would be apt to rent to 
it to others. Father became tired of that, so 
he bought him a piece of land and hastily put 
up a house and moved. We suffered for 
awhile, trying to get money to pay for it. 

Just after the war my father was anxious 
that we should learn (I mean my three bro- 



forever proud. I intend to try and 
myself in a njanner that becomes it. 

My Sunday-school was near home and I had 
to bid it good-bye. I had long been a teacher 
in it, loved it, and labored hard to improve 
it. I delivered my farewell address, but felt 
so sorry at hearing the superintendent and 
others express their regret at my leaving. 

I arrived at Hampton on the 25th of Sep- 
tember. By my having studied and improved 
myself since my school days, I managed to 
enter the Middle class. My grammar is bad, 
but I have a good grammar teacher, and, with 
the corrections of the boys, I hope it to be 
soon very much improved. The school allows 
ns to work out half; had it not been for that 
I would not have been able to come. 

I was converted in the Bummer of 1877 and 
joined the Baptist church. I attend the Fri- 
day evening prayer-meetings that we have 
regularly. I want to be a better Christian. 

I belong to a debating society and speak 
quite often. We middlers have a club for the 
improvement of our manners, and we appoint 
critics who watch and report our conduct to 
the club— I am a critic at present. I want to 
grasp every opportunity for improvement and 
gather honey frotri each passing hour. I think 
a great deal of our school, its teachers and all 
the good people of this country who are by 
their money assisting my race to rise. I am 
proud of the opportunity of coming to school, 
while my poor brothers and Bisters are desti- 
tute of it. I love to teach and think that I 
will be a teacher, or rather anything that will 
I think about my 



duct | Middle classes successfully, and am now in 
I the Senior class, and I feel sincerely grateful 
to the Northern friends for their interest in 
the education of our destitute nice. 
I have the honor of being, 

Yours sincerely, S. 



The last letter we have room for, is 
from a young woman of the Senior class 
who entered Hampton this year. She has 
already had long experience in teaching — 
some of which is interestingly given in her 
letter, and expects to devote her life to 
that work. 

Dear Friend :— 

I am informed that the amount you 
kindly donated -to this school has been applied 
to the payment of my tuition for the present 
session, and in writing this letter I make but 
a slight acknowledgement of the benefit de- 
rived from your gift. 

I have been here only since last September, 
My home is in Ohio, where I lived till I was 
eighteen ; am now twenty-four. My father died 
when I was quite small, and my mother, thus' 
left with a family of eight children to sup- 
port, was unable to give us bo thorough an 
education as she desired us to have; still I re- 
ceived such a one as is to be obtained in the 
common schools of Ohio. When barely six- 
taught my first school, and, with the 



occasional month or two in 
have taught ever Bince. At eigh- 



benefit my r..^. 

being destitute of education, both morally and j teen, I followed a Bister, who was among the 
intellectually, and unequal to otb 



I feel 



determined to learn to help solve the 
problem that the colored man is a mai 
ing more and nothing less. I hope I ci* 
to school next term and then I want 1 
my brother and sister here. I hope oi 
ipal may live long, for I think it w 



r Prin- 
uld be 



thers, sister and I) ; he bought us primers, and j hard L t0 find his equal, 
as he knew his alphabet, he taueht us some of 1 . 1 1>°P. C . to hear from ?. ou > 
them. Sunday-school: 



/ Khei ■ kmd advice. 



Your friend, 



1 I went. 



Tin 



thu 



neighborhood that had a daughter 
North ; he sent for her her to teach day school 



The writer of the following letter is an 
taught about' four ! excellent carpenter, and it was with a mis- 
months and I went most of the time. I had j sionary spirit that he gave it up for a 
to walk about six miles. After school stopped i year to teach, making up the deficiency of 
at home, my father sent me to Deep Creek (a ! kj g p av by his trade after his school closed, 
village about sixteen miles from where I lived) 
to school. It was a missionary school and '. Dear Friend: — 

taught by teachers from the North. In 1868 I left Hampton the 8th of October, 

the free school commenced. Mr. William 1 1878, and arrived at County, Va., the 

Brydson (an old gentleman from Jamaica) j 3d of November. The same day I arrived I 
I taught us. He was a good teacher, acknowl- | was examined, and my examination was satis- 
edged to be so by educated whites. They | factory. On Sunday I opened a Sunday- 



Mem pt 



3 the climate is not cold enough, and salt 
water, and I do not think I shall see any ice 
this winter. I think that this place must be 
beautiful in the springtime, all the fruits 
growing then. * 

Oh, I came near forgetting one thing that I 
was going to tell you — there is being put up 
a nice brick block on purpose for the Indian 
boys, but not quite finished. We expect to 
go in next month, and it is built right in the 
peach orchard ; it is fine a place for the boya. 

Respectfully yours, R. 



The next letter is by a Cuban student. 
Last year, his letter had to be written for 
him. This is the first letter he has ever 
written in his life, as he was not taught to 
write in Spanish. He is a very worthy 
young 

j 



called him Mr., and other colored men by 
their name or uncle, and I suppose it was his 
education they were MiBtering. I went to him 
when I could until January, 1874. I went 
nearly through decimal fractions and was 
studying grammar, geography, reading and 
writing. I left in the highest class. During 
my school life here I became healthy, and 
father, who was very „ needy, would have I opened, 
stopped me from school; but tile teacher told when t 
him I was learning so fast I could teach and I way to 
pay him by and by. I stayed with my grand- 
father awhile, but left to board at a place 
where I could, by doing errands afternoonB 
and Saturdays, pay my board. 
In 1874, I wanted to go to a trade, and 

through the influence of Lieutenant , then 

Collector of Customs at Norfolk, I got an ap- 
pointment as an apprentice to the ship-carpen- 
ters' trade iu the Portsmouth Navy Yard. I 
was allowed sixty-eight cents a day ; but sus- 
pensions were so frequent that I became un- 
able to pay my board. I found I would soon 
be in debt ; so I took my discharge. I got 
along very well with the managers. I left in 
the spring of 1875 and went home to work. 

I intended to put my education to some use. 
After the principal work on the farm was fin- 



school", which seemed to please all. Monday, 
I opened day-school with eighteen pupils, and 
taught one week, when the officer ordered, me 
eight miles from , to a place called Tur- 
key-cock. I still held my Sunday-school at 
, which gave me a long walk every Sun- 
day of sixteen miles. But I did not mind 
that if I could do any good. When I first 
seemed eager for it, but 
became cold, some gave 
way to negligence, and others, for lack of 
suitable clothing, would not come. I had any 
quantity of papers sent to me from all parts of 
the North, and I bought forty papers every 
month myself. I gave every child a paper 
every Sunday and I never asked them for a 
cent, for the people were all so awful poor. 
Not one had ever Jieard of Sankey and 
Moody's Hymns; so I bought 140 books, 130 
Testaments, and twenty Bibles. A few I sold ; 
the most I gave away. 

I went to Turkey-cock and began a day- 
school there. I had a nice lot of children and 
I did nicely. The children all seemed to love 
me. I felt sorry, for many of them were too 
poor to send their children to a free school. 
About one half of them had not a book, so I 
took the little money I had and bought books 



for that purpose, south, to teach the 
vhere I remained till the latter, part 
!, when I returned home, 
ng south, I first taught in Missis- 
Arkansas, but afterward went to 
Tenn., and taught school four 
nere the school year is nine months, 
q the summer vacations I always toote"a 
1 in the country (in Mississippi or Arkah- 
__, 30 that from the time I left Ohio till my 
return I was almost constantly engaged in 
teaching. 

While I was in Memphis, my sister, who 
was in Mississippi, died, and the following 
fall (during the Hayes' Campaign) my brother 

was murdered by Ku Klux near , Miss. 

At the close of the Memphis school this 
year, being almost worn out with teaching, I 
concluded to return to' Ohio and rest during 
the summer. I came, expecting to go back 
in September, but owing to the presence of 
yellow fever, the schools did not open at that, 
time as usual. When I learned this would be 
the case, not wishing to spend the fall in idle- 
ness, I wrote and offered my services as nurse 
among the colored people in M . In re- 
ply to this, the Relief Committee bade me re- 
main where I was, as by coming there I would 
only add another to the victims of the fever. 
This was in August. Soon after, I received a 
letter from the Superintendent of the Mem- 
phis schools, in which he very highly recom- 
mended this school, and advised me (as the 
fever in M. threw me out of present employ- 
ment) to improve the time by coming here a 
year to school. With the letter he also sent a 
catalogue and other papers giving accounts 
of the school, which I read, and, after con- 
sulting my friends, concluded to come. I 
came, entered the Senior class, and hope to 
graduate in June. 

I had long since given up the hope which I 
entertained when I first left school to teach, 
of returning again ; but now that I am here, 
the old desire to take a college course has 
come back to me, and I propose, after leaving 
here, to enter a school of higher grade, and by 
teaching part of the time, hope to get proba- 
bly two years longer in school. Then I shall 
settle dows to what I expect to make the re- 
mainder ofiny life's work— teaching. 

■ Yours truly, O. 




LETTEES FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

An TJnder-oraduate'8 Report— Glean- 
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VllftV W A MPTOrT GRADUATES tute as the H. N. A. I. My boarding place is predated. I can only say that in' payment of 
LETTEKS PKOM IlAMi'lUfl BMJUaiiO. I ™~ hundrc(1 yard8 f rom the school-liouBe; such debts, 1 will enclose you if you will an- 
A N Undue-graduate's Report— Glean- j my board is furnished by the patrons, free of j swer affirmatively, my next County warrant, 
„ „ 1 -hanra- mv DOst-offlce is three miles distant. ! not being able to receive any cash for them 
inq After the Reapers— Scholars ■ S y J^Jj difflcultv whatever with oi- i unless I have them discounted at a very largo 
Forty Years Old— Teaqhing by ! ther white or colored, percentage. An you said in your bill, teach- 
roKii v * ? , d a, receive" the papers you 1 era' County warrants will be received on full 
Chart-Some Young Women's Work. , ^ ™ ™JJ *JJ ^ re ~, % l £ f hav / ^ j va . ue in settlement of debt 
UN8ECTARIAN EFFORTS. i read. 1 am teaching on promises and have no I am pleasantly situated. Genera and I 
money to get a paper, with. My time will be , must_confes» I J.ke to *ach verj well fad«d. 
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An undergraduate who h 

out this year to help pay — 

through school, gives the following graph 
ic account of his work. 

, Va.. Jan.. 1879. 

General A'. C. Armstrong, Principal : 
DEAR Sib : 

Having received a paper from Hamp- 
ton which gave an account of some of the grad- 
uates that are out teaching; and seeming to he 
so successful in the work, it encouraged me to 
write to let you' hear from me. lleing a Prep, 
as they call the Preparatories, I am not quali- 
fied to write you a very interesting letter, but 
feel that 1 can reap my thousands, while the 
graduates reap their tens of thousands. 

Last term was my first term at Hamp- 
ton. 1 arrived on the fourth of Dec. '78. 1 
liked the school and tried to be a faithful stu- 
dent After school closed, 1 returned homo. 
During vacation, my health was bad, so that 1 
was notable to earn means to return to school. 
1 then repaired to the country, and while there, 
1 found the people very badly in need of a 
teacher. They had a teacher some years ago, 
but he left because he could get more for teach- 
ing elsewhere. And what was to be done ? The 
garden that had been tilled for sevon years, was 
now left desolate and overgrown with thorns 
and thistles; the roses that so beautifully 
adorned it, were choked and withered away 
• Thi 



,p in Marcl 
;n staying Hampton, 
own way | 



after which 1 expect I 
1 remain yours. 



The following letter is from a young 
women who graduated several years ago 
and has ever since been doing a good 
work for her people and making progress 
herself. 



, Jan 



Qen. 8. C. Armstrong — 
Dear Friend : 



istal 



Th 



The lathers and mothers cried 
ur children are going to deBtruc- 
\ teacher, and mUBt have one. 
we cannot help you, for we are 
in debt and cannot help ourselves," 

So you see the condition the poor people are 
in here. Could a Hampton student turn his 
back on these poor people ? No, 1 say not, for 
love to his race would not suffer him to do so. 

After witnessing the sad condition that the 
people were in, 1 felt sorry for them; but did 
not think that 1 could do them any good, for 1 
felt myself inoapable of teaching. It was my 
desire to do something for the uplifting of my 
race, but I thought that 1 could help them in 
the future, 1 did not think the time had yet 
come, so when the time presented ittelf to mo, 
1 refused. But after persuasion 1 resolved to 

''l then went to the county seat, for examina- 
tion. The Supt. is a very nice man, every 

body here speaks woll of him, 1 also presented 

him a recommendation from the Supt. of Pub- Sunday school 

lio schools in , Va. After finding out ; it is important for them 

from the reoomendation that I was from | houses, 1 do not think it 
Hampton, ho said that he would be very glad , all of their time and at 
to give mo a school, but did not know whother , and let their children g 
ho could or no, for he thought the schools were ' because they do not rece 
all supplied with teachers, for they had closed of their money yaid for taxe 
one-half of the schools because they had not | portant. and each shou 



better than I over expected. . My school is _ 
nice one indeed, having been previously con- 
ducted by a competent young man now at 
Hampton at school. The children are fond of 
teachers and like to attend school. Some are 
quite advanced too. I find my greatest diffi- 
culty in persuading thorn to give up drinking. 
Thoy drink fearfully, men and women, and 
still retain their places in the churches. 
They are fond of school teachers though . I 
wiBh you would see if you have any old tem- 
perance tracta left from last year, please send 



thl 



•rU.ml. 



My people hel 
JTope of 



Workman, and 

will be glad to take it ob Btated on the card. 
Please find enclosed twenty-five cents for the 
same, to begin with the Jan. number which 1 
have already received. 1 feel that 1 can never 
*xlo without the "Workman," and do not intend 
1 ' i as long as it is within my reach. 1 have re- 
>ived both it and the Educational Journal reg- 
ularly since 1 have been teaching, for, which 
pleaae accept my heartfelt thankB. Perhaps 
would like to know aomething of my work 
l am atill engaged, in teaching, though not a 
public school. Almost all the public schools 
'n thifl county— iny own included— have been 
mapended until next Oct.; on account of the 
jcarcity of public school funda ami the illdebt- 
rithered away. |ed w »s to teachers for the past year. But 1 
,nda that were so eagerly bent for opined a private school the Ulh of hut Octo- 
"had now relapsed into indolence and /l»r[ aud have succeeded very well so far. My 

r . i school is not very large, but is very interesting. 

1 have Beventeen scholars at present that pay 
me one dollar per month. A good many more 
are expected when the weather gets better. 
The most of my patrons pay very Well indeed. 
There are a fow negligent ones, but the Lord 
has so blessed me since 1 have graduated in 
giving me employment, and . health and 
strength to do it with, that if 1 do'notget every, 
dollar for my work 1 shall not consider it 
loss, for I am satisfied that 1 am doing soi 
good . 1 have two scholars that could enter 
the Middle class, and several that could en- 
ter the Junior class at Hampton, were their 
parents able to send them. The majority of 
the colored people in thiB section have become 
so discouraged about having no schools for i »uj u, 
their children when they are paying taxes reg- bo pie 
ularly, that their minds are directed toward I 
buying land and building homes for'thcmaelves i 
than toward the education of their cbtl-"T 
But 1 often tell them in the church and 
it them, that while 
t buy land and own 



ig them, 'a by get- 
mg'a'fwr the young minds and planting witll- 
(l them in time lis.- Heeds of morality, temper, 
nee and other virtues. The old folks are too 
ar gone, and past all hopea. 1 have looked, 
nd studied, and asked the opinion of the wiaer 
nen and they say the old folks are too conceited 



ved much. 



You don't know how much my pupila enjoy 
tbe chart ; 1 find it of invaluable service, and 
shall never stop teaching - Col. Parker's sys- 
tem " It is undoubtedlv better than the sing- 
song method of say a, b. c, and Baking, What 
letter ia that? I only wiah all teachers hail 
them I am sure the children would learn five 
lime as faal. I have now rm roll fifty-six pu. 
pils and some of them are bouncers too. but 
still they are behaving nicely and I am doing (1 
think) a good work. Those papers, I have 
given out in the Sunday School. They like 
them very much and come regularly. 

My scholara, i. e. aome, aro quite advanced. 
1 love them all alike, and so far have not fallen 
into that common error of favoring • 'favorites. ' 
My love for teaching 1 must confess, though re- 
luctantly, increases with every daya labor. 1 
alwaya had before beginning, a horror of 
teaching, but it is gone ami now 1 stand a lover 
of a work 1 once dreaded. 

Love toMias C; tell horl find herauggestion 
for g«. e rai>hv fa-aclilng. 1 ,ilul <••'* "'-' 
hardeBt branch" to teach with ease. 1 always 
hated geography while in school, and never 
liked it since: 1 hope Col. Parker will find 
a way to teach it. Have you any back num- 
bers of the " Southern Workman," containing „ 

anv of Prof. Allen's lectures on teaching? If I thougl 



next fall; all that I send will bo fit for the 
Junior class, I hope. Some kind friend sent 
me the Educational Jotirnat; lam very much 
obliged to the sender. I rca'd it with care 
and interest. I am glad to have something to 
read. I read to the family I slop with ; they 
enjoy my reading, and seem to take in new 
ideas. 

Ella Freeman is teaching only a few miles 
from me. I have not seen her yet. I am 

about six miles from D , and L 

If . I received my money for my first 

month in full, and the month will soon be out 
again. I opened on the Oth of November. 
Remember me with love to all the tCBchers. 
Give my love to Mrs. D. 

P. S. The gentleman I am boarding with 
is a BaptiBt minister. He takes the "South- 
ern Workman." I was reading one the other 
day, and a very interesting letter in it which 
advises the voung teachers to visit the parents 
of the pupils. I have not done this yet, but 
I am going to commence next week. 

There are two bad habits the people follow 
up here, and that is chewing tobacco and 
drinking whiskey. I often talk to them about 
it, but they say "money is all they want," yet 
they are always complaining about being so 
poor, and not able to get an education. I 
tell them the way to get it, is to stop paying 
so much money -for trifles. 

I am going to commence taking the "South- 
ern Workman next month. I hope you will 
write to me soon. 

Yours with love, M. 



dren. 



Id be attended ! 



The following letter is from a young 
woman who is faithfully trying to " hold 
up a light" in one of the dark places 
whose existence under the noonday beams 

~, i of this enlightened age and nation, it is 

iady benefit , uar( i to imagine. 
Both aro im- 



That the unsectarian character of the 
Normal school has an effect upon its 
graduates, making them more willing and 
able to work for good wherever they may 
happen to be thrown, untrammelled by 
narrow and ignorant prejudices, is a result 
intended and welcomed, and is pleasantly 
exemplified in' the following letter. 

, Dec, 1878. 

My dear Mist II . : 

As it is very rainy to-day, and I 
cannot go to Sunday .School, I thought I 
would spend a few moments in writing to 
you. I have both Baptist and Methodist 
children in school, so I thought it would be 
nice to divide my Sabbath between the two 
churches. I teach in the forenoon in the 
Baptist, -and in the afternoon the Methodist. 
t>... ,.„« — „„.„,i n g the Baptist Sunday school 
•.* t n oee, the minister of that 
isday afternoon I Bent , 
Bing with him I found 
3 a former student of 
itrangers when we first 
before we parted. 



)ne Wedi 
I for him : while conve 
out that he had bo 



Hampto 



Wl 



Dec. aOtt, 1878. 



money to pay the teachers, but come back 
a day or two and ha would see. So 1 went 
back and was examined. He said that 1 passed 
a very good examination. The maximum 
grade was ten and I stood 8,.**. Tho noxt 
week I opened school. 1 opened with nine 
scholars first day, next day fourteon, next 
twenty-two, and so on up to thirty-six, and 
the school is still increasing. The first thing 
1 had to do was to get the children to bo socia- 
ble to each other, for they thought they had 

come to school to fight and quarrel. The next { 

trouble was to get books, for their parents j ored peopl 



ntirely to 



j finding fri 



thinking that I have 
Well, this proves 
often thought of you 
;d to write you, but 
chool and really could 
n color. 1 am glad to I findTiuie to write to iny friends. 

hero. All through I j . )encd Sunday School on the 1.5th, I 
reaching, 1 have found ,.' , fQ , k who imd never been inside 
bite citizons as well - - - • 



i very 



were poor and could not get books, so 1 had 
teach them from the black-board, and uso what- respec 
ever books 1 could get. 1 have been teaching - 1 thi 
bore three months, and have a very nico school, of pre, 
1 am not bothered now with tic- children n^ht- great' 
ing, they seem to havo forgotten all of their colore 
J — B trying to learn. My lirat j tions ' 
i fractions, and is also study- I upon ; 
^ _ , grammar and other studies. and p: 
Every Friday ovoning 1 teach them to sing, : 1 at 
and other exercises. 1 have a nice lot of little Work 
singers. Nearly overy Friday evening the pat- — 
rons ami strangers come to hear tho children 
sing. During the holidays, 1 gave an exhibi- 
tion, and everything passed nicely. Mr. D. 

of Chicago, one of tho Sunday 



) that it is elsewhere 
ise past three years c 

m friends among our ,. ...» — 

colored. And not mysolf alono, but all col- 
who endeavor to elevate aud 



met, but old acq 

He gladly accepted my services, and said 
the teachers before had not seemed to take 
any interest in their school at all. I told 
him I was willing to help them in anyway 
I could. We bade good bye, I promising 
him to he there the next Sabbath. I went 
and found a great many happy little faces 
there, most of them were children that came 
to school to me through the week; we had 



time. The minister introduced -If 
and mo to the school— all seemed happy to 
receive us. The Methodists seem to claim 
all the teachers, so I considered myself a 
member any way, and went without any 
trouble. I have a hundred and seven chil- . 



ipect tin 



bad habit 
class 



B. Peyt 
School S 
ered a fe 

a°lodge!' 



id del 



itend , 

words of encouragement to tho frie 
nd the I. O. G. T. of which we have 
1 taught night school up to Christ- 
. ..is was' for tho mothers and fathers. 
Thev would send their children in tho day, 
and come at night themselvos. Somo of my 
scholars were about forty years of age ; they 
all seemed to learn very fast. They say they 
wish 1 could stay here with them for they 

to learn, and want their children 

When 1 tell them of Hampton, they 

i_ i »| — 



I often think of tho good ad- 

ures. There are certain re- 
forget, for 1 have, learned by 
rue meaning. I can fully ; that I — 
ly fellow-teachers about dear Miss H 
field of labor, and they h ave been vi 

— « -,„i«„ i a m ghid to „„, nm i t : mp to write to mv tneuas. irouoie. i imro » - — . - 

' I not hnd time to write to my .... . ^ ^ nQW| r hardly know where to put 

if them ; we have still the promise of a full 

a "Suudav School room. There is only -one school Christmas, where to put thetn, we 

pupils in my school who have never been in room The church to, JttolW ™ 
feMw^o mXheuTand % Sft ^1$tiZ^2$^ 
made the world, I tell youjt is ^surprising , but ? ^{f.» 8^^^!^^ 
where I was; although I did enjoy it last 
winter, if it was in fear. Mr. B. sent me 
a nice bundle a few weeks ago for the chil- 
dren; in it I found a nico chart. You do 
not know what a great help it was for my 
school. The children are learning to read 
nicely from it. I gave the things out one 
Friday afternoon; if you could havo been 
here, to see the many happy little faces. Of 
^re a great many that did not 
I got a nice lot of Sunday 

thVough now, andwTircommence going to j School' papers which help in my Sunday 
school -i"xt week. I open school every : School nicely. Fridays, I take Miss L. ■ 
I momtg with reading a coupler and prayer, j plan, Imvc them ,c . read papers and selec 
i • i ti,„ I have the children repeat the Lord' Prayer pieces for the children to read, i.verj 
The great eagerness with which the K"» vc ^ cn T '"^ cln3s studying s 

graduate teachers ask for suggestions and | JJJ" 



Self-respect commands 

an say of a truth that the feeling 
is slowly but Burely dying out. A 

ore depends now upon how tho miauim •»■». » i — — c 
conduct themselves in their rela- ! to find such a thing in a civilized country, 
another and the whites, than The people arc delighted with this idea. 1 
,„ n.-a- I , carried it on now for ten Sundays. I 



i regards their progress 



ij- tiling eli 

sperity. * i hum 

glad to hoar through the "Southern | S e n t , 

an" such encouraging news concerning [ them. Miss H. 
our Indian friends at Hampton. 1 hope thoir I or card9 that y 
being there may prove a blessim? both to thom lea t «.;ii l- 

-■id those by whom thoy are ^ - 

ive a great curiosity to see them in their 
itudies, 



! The children enjoy 



ive a great curiosity to see them in their , iM in thc 
udies, ice, and hope to do so porhaps next , f t „ a Ms. Th 
,ring. With love for all tho teachers and j "[heir fa , 

lends, 1 remain, - through now. and 



the children arc so well-pleased with 
" if you can find any papers 
, can let me have for my 
so much obliged to you. 
diug them. They find 
I havo on roll now 
people have been very ; course there 
but they are about ! get any thi" ~ 



Yours sincerely, 



to learn . „ iwu , *— - - r — - — j 
say they wish they were able to send their 
children. *\ 

1 am also engaged in the tomperanco work. 
1 have a temperance lodge in my school house, 
and it is doing a great doal of good. Men that 
used to spend forty, fifty, and sixty dollars a 
year for whiBkey have joined us, and say that 
they do without it, and have no desire for it. 

1 havo not seen any of the Hampton teach- 
ers since 1 left school. But few people here 
know anything of there being such an tnsti- 



graduate teachers ask for suggestions and ! En ' ramm ar, this is my most ad 
advice in their work, is great encourage- : cd 1 ' c i liaa B They arc now in rcductioi 
ment to those who aro trying to prepare fractions . 
them for it. 

It is believed that the demonstration of 
Col. Parker's method*of object teaching 
which one of his trained teachers is now 



teach 



only sever 

They are now in reduction of me. I see him every week. 

I pleasant to me to see any < 
Tcloscschool about 4 o'clock everyday, ex- I have been teaching, two 
■nt Friday, then I close earlier so as to have , see it only leaves three moi 
about an hour.for singing, 1^ ^trying to dcrful piece J^work to*, d 



UUUUl ttli uuui -""fa*"©' - — - — - o , 

teach mv pupils how to sing the Sankey and 

WlllCll Ol.e Ot U1S LruiIlCU btuuuuio i° , J r I* , „_„ i fl „,.„;„ „ vcrv fast I 

giving to the teachers of the Butler school | Mood, hymns^ , Umy are lea n^-y^as, ^ 
and to the present Senior class, will prove j ™ v e in a K school . 

of very great value to them. A)l t he people seem to think a great deal of 

, Va. Jan. lllh., 1879. me; they are doing all they can to keep me 

' here two or three years. I am doing all I 



miles north of 
It always seems 

me from H . 

months, so you 
iths for this won- 
The chil- 
i not go- 



shall 



dren have beg! 

ing to teach next winter. I ha 
yes, although the Supt. has told i 
have it the next year " for nine months." 

I hope you, will write to me soon. I am 
very anxious to hear from you. Love to M. 
and L,, I can almost hear tho bells ringing at 

H , for Sunday School. ' 

I am yours truly, S. 




f 



f 
f 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



RECORD OF INDIAN PB0GBES8. 

Donations, large or small, will be most 
•welcome, and are needed to supply our In- 
dian students with tools and implements 
of various kinds. Of the sixty-six Indians, 
only six have trunks, and each should 
have one. Suitable trunks can be obtain- 
ed at three dollars apiece. 

The pro rata cost of furnishing one 
room for the Indian students is two hun- 
dred dollars. Many are now unprovided 
for. 



INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT 
HAMPTON. 

It is wonderful liow much interest we take 
in passing events when we feel that we shall 
be called upon to describe them to others; lit- 
tle incidents of every day life must he woven 
together to make a talk to the people or an ar- 
ticle for the newspaper. 

It is well known that Hampton Roads is a 
safe harbor for sailors when a storm is coming 
on. When the gale in its fury drives the vessels 
over the ocean, scores of others are safely an- 
chored in the Roads where they ride until the 
storm is over and the sun sets with a clear 
promise for the comingday ; at night the count- 
less lights dancing upon the water suggest 
the idea of a floating city. It is a fine sight 
to see the vessels with all sails set slowly mov- 
ing towards the ocean; to me they look like 
monBtrouiTbirds hovering over the water, hut 
the Indians think differently about it ; it gives 
them a very happy impression, they clap their 
.hands and shout for joy. 

41 HEAP WIGWAM." 

"See! See!" they 
say to me. I look in the direction they point. 
"See! Sec!" they repeat, " heap Indian lodg- 
es; one- two— three"— "Do you mean wig- 
wams?" I ask. "Yes, Indian houses, -they good 
houses, me want to talk to the Indians." I 
tell them that what they Bee are not lodges 
but boats on the water; but I ask, if these 
were lodges and Indians in them, how could 
you expect the people to hear you aa.you are i 
so far away ! "Me take looking glass, and 
throw light on their faces ; they see me and I 
talk to them by hand." This is a very handy j 
and reliable way of communicating, as it nev- 
■ er gets out of order— the mirror is muth need 
by the Indians when they want to give signals ; 
It will bring the sun's rays to a focuB and 
.throw the light a distance of six or seven 
miles; at a shorter distance it is used to at- 
tract the attention of the person with whom 
they wish to talk ; the conversation is carried 
on with.the hands by means of signs similar 
to those (employed by the deaf and dumb. 

WHAT THE GIRLS A HE OOINO. 

Somehow woman's rights appear to be 
: generally made second to man's. I do not 
pretend to Bay that this order dates from the 
. creation, but we know how it was with the 
primitive pair in the garden of Eden. In 
writing about the Indians, the girls have un- 
happily been made second again, as I knew 
i more about the boys ; but they are not second 
in order in intellect; in written exerciBes they 
are not excelled by any of the boys, yet it is 
difficult to got them to recite verbally, which 
is probably the result of home training, for the 
Indian women are expected to be silent in the 
presence of the lords of creation. 

Soon after the arrival of the Indian party, 
one of the girls began to show a most unami- 
able disposition ; Bhe was very obstinate and 
exerted a bad influence over the other girls; 
everything that tended to improve she op- 



their needles making dresses for themselves: 
at the same table sat a bright-eyed little 
girl who was arranging in proper order smalt 
blocks of wood on each of which was a part 
of a multiplication table ; another was spelling 
words from a primer ; the teacher sat near by 
ready to assist and direct them when they 
needed help. All appeared happy; amuse- 
ment and instruction are well united and serve 
to relieve the dull routine of every day life. 
The effort of the girls shows them to be sin- 
cere and eager in their desire to improve 
themselves. I asked their teacher what kind 
of government she exercises over them, Au- 
tocratic, Aristocratic, or Democratic. The 
teacher has but recently taken charge of the 
girls, so the kind of government has not been 
decided upon. It appears to me that the form 
of our national government is as well adapted 
to the school-room as to the States. With us, the 
Bchool-room should lay the foundation of hon- 
orable citizenship. It should he the effort of 
the teacher to make every child feel that he is 
a ruler, that he governs the Bchool-room. It 
pays to trust children ; when a child feels that 
instead of being watched, he is to watch the 
conduct of others, then he learns his first les- 
son in self control. 

WHAT WE NEED TO REALIZE. 

In dealing with the Indian, history has prov- 
ed that what we need to realize more than 
anything else is that he is a man. When 



; boy or girl, or gazing upon those beau- 
1 grounds and fine buildings. The large 



that 
tiful _ 

photographs you did not mark ; so we cannot 
tell which this or that structure is as we would 
much like to know. I am building a new 
office building in which will be a Council 
room. On its walls I intend shall hang in 
frames the pictures of Hampton Institute and \ Hall to help 
grounds, and other pictures and maps of 
ry kind are desired for this pu: 



make an appeal to th 
well as to fri 

Hampton Inetitut 



Indii 



Depart 



thirty-three, the last three weeks, is the num- 
ber who came every day each week. I am 
kept very busy afternoons, cutting out clothes 
for Indians from annuity goods, helping some 
to sew them, and now much of the kitchen 
work falls on me while Miss B. has her after- 
At night I go over with Mr. 
at singing, and then employ my- 
self in behalf of the Indians, usually, until 
I shall | eight o'clock 



My 

from 
this tribe i them 



iholi 



which will increase and widen with years. 

Very sincerely yours, 



A Missionary, from Dakota, writes, 
" Children are writing home that they have 
i great houBe to live in and are much pleased 



i the whole 
Much 



And i 



all.' 



a later letter, he says : 

Agency, D. T., Jan. 14, 1879. 

Capt. R. B. Pratt — My dear friend: 

I write a line just to tell you how 
much gratified I am at the success of this ef- 
fort to educate Indian youth, not only at your 
obtaining the pupils, but that eve- 




(boys) ha 
inuity goods, a 
It is pleasant t 



l at night school 
rs." They have 
len who do not ( 



been clothed in suits 
seem quite proud of 
ee them look so neat, 
ceived nothing, but 
e in presenting them- 
. full suits " putting 
cured them from the 
them. They 



take delight in wearing them, that they would 
not, had the clothes been issued to them. 



A northern WIFE. (See next pane.) 



she 



elopi 



rely disposition 
s great pride in 
1 likes to work 



we are ready to traet him no more as a 
brute but as a brother, then our Western 
frontier will no longer need to be guarded by 
armed men, for the just and equitable laws of 
a common country will protect the pale face 
and the red man. I do not believe that a people 
can be found who will not observe the rights 
of others when its own rights are observed 
and protected, Individual sins are not race [ 
c, then the Anglo Saxon and j 
: as much doomed to-day as j 
had already been pronounced 



and habit 
keeping 1 

better than tnc otner.gins. 

Every two weeks the girls ask the m 
for buckets that they may scrub their Ti 
The tendency is to be neat; at present In 
er a strict supervision is needed lest the 
hack to thoir old ways of living, for in c 
conditions of life good habits may he 
lost, but it is exceedingly hard to get l 
the bad ones. 

The girls are working in the laundry, ir 
dustrial-room, and dining-room: they are eai 

ily fatigued and have not the vigorous consti- engagement and general " interest in 
tution of the colored girls. When doing hum- T _jf._ M follows <*T 

drv work thev cannot work all day at the tub our Indian work as follows. \ 
or with the iron, so their work luus to be chang- 



rything has been got into working order with 
so little mishap or dissatisfaction —scholars, 
parents, chiefs, friends every one pleased 
so far as I know. I believe the Lord has 
prospered and I trust he will bless it as. an ef- 
ficient factor in the salvation of the Indian 
race. 

With many kind wishes, 
Yours truly, 



Another letter from the old Chief 
Minimic, dated 24th of Jan'y shows the 
very interesting fact that he and his young 
men are cutting wood and working to- 
wards civilization. To those acquainted 
with and interested in these struggling 
men, the letter will have a significance, 
and we publish it entire. 

Darlington, Indian Territory, I 
January 24, 1879. f 

My dear friend, Capt. Pratt: 

I was glad to get your letter. I 
right with the Agent, and trying to do all 
the good can for my people. All that you 
have told me I am holding close to my heart. 
I give none of it away. Since I returned 
some of my people have gone after buffalo, 
but I did not go. Those who went are now 
returning poor; found nothing but small game. 
I have a large party of my young men chop- 
ping wood for the Agent at the rate of $1.25 
for each " pile" (1 cord). I got to thinking 
about you in the wood camp, and concluded 
to walk in to the Agent's house and remain 
with him last night to talk and to write to 
you. The Agent is now writing for me. My 
wife came in with me! When I was with you, 
I always listened to your advice. I found 
you never deceived me, and I shall always re- 
member you as one of my best friends. I have 
thought very often about going back to see 
you as my people are poor, and don't know 
how to live clean like the whites. ( Tell 
" Coho," and " White Man" to write me soon 
for lam anxious to hear from them. Every- 
thing that the Hampton boys write to me, I 
hold fast, and take their good advice, and 
press it upon others. The Agent is using 
strong efforts to -get all the young men at work 
so they will not be poor. I go around from 
lodge to lodge and hear the Indians talk, 
about it and f knew they all are anxious to do 
as he wishes them, — except a few Northern 
Cheyennes, who are not ready to do right. All 
the young men of my party are ready to hear 
my advice, and sixty of them in my camp, 
dressed like whites and have hair cut, and 
there are several other parties doing the same. 
The coat given me by the Agent, that was . 
sent from my lady friend is very nice, and If 
was glad to get it. The "Dull-knife" Sioux 
Cheyennes were here one year, but would not 
listen to good talk, were anxious to do bad, 
and talk bad and then ran away, and have had 
much trouble. I feel sorry for their women 
and children. We don't want them here, but 
you must not feel bad about them, for they 
would not listen' to good talk but made a bad 
"road" and have to suffer. I would like to 
see all my old friends at St. Augustine I he 
here speaks of a lady wlwpi he calls " Lucy") 
and visifthcui at their houses. I like to hear 
from you. Your friend, 

"Minimic." 

Witness, Join D. Miles, ) 
Indian Agent, f 



f they 

l fall I all other race 
rtain ! though the ci 
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THE GIRLS' STUDY 



From a'long letter from Miss Myra Cal- 
houn a> Missionary teacher at Ft. Berth- 
j old, Dakota, we extract some account of 
From letters received by Capt. Pratt tne educational effort there. This work 
the month we select passages of j is un( i e r the care of the A. B. C. F. M. 

and in charge of Rev.'C. L. Hall who has 
promised us some account of it at an early 
day. 

Fort Berthold, I). T., Jan. 11, 1879. 



The girls study at night in Virginia Hall. I 
was fortunate enough to receive an invitation 
to visit their Btudy hour. It was a very pleas- I 
ant sight that met my eyes; they had gathered j "V F* 
for their evening work and were very busy 
when I entered ; two were sitting at a table 
playing checkers, while another girl equally 
interested in the game sat near the players 
steadily watching as the play went on. At 
another table, two girls were very busy with 



An Indian Agent writes from Dakota, 
January 13th: 

Agency, D. T., Jan. 13, 1879. C v 



Capt. It. B. Pratt. I 

Ag. Institute, Hampton^ Va. J .-[jj 
Captain ! 
Your long and friendly letter was 
full of good newB and very cheerful . It has 
gone the rounds in company with the " Work- 
man" and given great pleasure. The pic- 
tures came the mail after, and many an In- 
dian eye has gladdened when recognizing 



Capt. R. H. Pratt,— Dear friend: 

Our schools arc all quite full, 
iliss Briggs and I have morning school at the 
same time; Miss B. afternoon school for ad- 
vanced pupils, and Mr. Hall night school for 
young men Gros Ventres and Mandans. Our 
weekly meal (a dinner is given every week 
as a reward for punctual attendance) is 
becoming no light task, as it has been for 
several weeks past. Twenty-nine, forty-two 



The following speech was composed, 
and delivered by Tsait-kope-ta, (Bear 
Mountain) one of the Florida prisoners, at 
a meeting in the parlor of the young men's 
Christian Association building, New York, 
on the 24th of January. As the opinions 
of an Indian who has experienced the ex- 
tremes of both savage and civilized life, 
and who knows his people it is worth 
something.' 

My Friends : I hope you will excuse me, 
if I do not good make you understand, for I 
cli speak English. 
I think it is like this about Indians. You 
now wild auimalB run away from men, be-, 
ley think thej 

and wlu 
you, but if yo 
to eat, they get 1 

r °jiiat the same Indians— they afraid they 
run from white man, and when he find them 
they fight, because they think he enemy, and 
can't trust him. 

Indians got bouIs— some people don't think 






SO UTHERN WORKMAN 



^^nTwas no attempt^ 

°. the , r . than it mieht have been. I could not get «».«>_^,; ,„„ ^ Mmo ;„ t „.„;n „nt.iinfrenuentlv. more than 
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so. but it raw. They feel like other men 
only don't want deceive him, don t cheat 
him, don't break promises, and very soon no 
more enemy and trust you. « 

Some Indians got good hearts, just the 
same as men everywhere, some good, some 
bad. some kind, some unkind. 

I think you much excuse Indian. You 
know which good way. Tou know about 
God Tou got churches Tou got schools 
and books. You got ezerything. 

Indians only know about fight and other 
bad things. They can-tkuow g«?« n< *S^ 
teach them good. White men there West 
tffu'h much bad. , » 

Indian Territory got much Whitemen'e and 
Indian's blood upon it. That is ground 



was no attempt to educate girls, which made 
the matter worse than it might have been. I 
shall be glad to hear from you at any time, 
and, if I can be of any use to you in this noble 
undertaking, please command me. Our work 
here goes on quietly, and I hope successfully. 
Our Sunday morning congregations are crowd- 
ed, and singing and responses are very mspint- 

_1ease give my sincerest love to the Indian 
boys and girls. So far as I know, then rela- 
tives are all in good health. 

Sincerely your friend, 

Joseph W. Cook. 

The following statement was recently 



t. That is bad ground . , bv an old and tried friend 

think so He wants peace. publication. 
Some good people Far West, but I think 



this wav~more good people. Here im f" 
nle nla/the Atlantic Ocean, like the middle 
of the river, clear and clean, but there more 
like anything bad that comes into the shore 

This I can't understand. The people all 
over this country choose one man for Presi- 
dent. Perhaps he want good for Indian s 
peace, but others don't want his way. Some 
one way think and talk, some other way and 
he can't do what he want. 

Why can't he do what he know is good and 
right, if he the greatest man in our country I 
On, I know all good people want this fight- 
ing to stop. I want Indians a 1 feel-gooa to 
white men, and white men to ladiana. 

I know God want so. I know all Indians 
glad to have peace. 

The Rev. Mr. Gravatt, Rector of St. 
John's Episcopal Church in Hampton 
kindly permits us to publish a private let- 
ter from a Christian teacher in Dakota 
Territory. 

Mr Gravatt gives religious instruction 
three'times a week to our Indian students 
who at their homes attended the Episco- 
pal church or were communicants. 

Rev Mr. Cook's remarks about the ed- 
ucation of Indian girls, are timely. We 
feel deeply the importance of securing a 
number of them to educate. 

Yankton Agency, Dak., Jan. 23, 1879. 

Bet. J. J- Oravatt, Hampton, Va. 
Bee. and, dear broker 



Comparative condition and progress of tht 
Central Superinteudency— about 10,000—ai 
shown by their schools, pupils, and produc- 
tions, between the years 1808, 18i5 and 1878, 
and which illustrates the effect of the peace 
policy, which commenced in 18(19. 



wheelbarrow can be taken onto the tor/of 
the manure heap. The saving of time fn 
one winter will not unfrequently, more than 
pay for the planks several times over. 

In the Southern States, no time should 
be lost in gathering all the manure possi- 
ble and making composts ready for plant- 
ing, which begins this month. 

Oats. — The earlier spring oats are sown 
!h ?„ e atin1 aborft better, after the soil will admit If not 
-BaSn, Bay, strange JXS | wanted forthe grain, this crop will make 
six months-all the winter and spring- valuable fodder, 
till at last they were picked up by the Tigress ! clover may be seeded immediately after 
off the coast of Labrador, 1,500 miles from | ^ and brushed in; a good dressing of 
whore they started. The Tigress took them I artificia i fertilizer will greatly help the 
to Newfoundland, and you may be sure the . ^ prevent drving out when the 
•awnt ? rOTi^to»^^£.'X ! ^ foster crop is removed. The clover ought 



broken loose and drifted away from them It 
conldnot get back to them, and they were 
left alone— ten white men, the two Eskimo 
guides, Joe and Hans, with their wives and 
nve children, one of them a baby two months 
old. Fortunately, Captain Tyson and the 
seal hunters and bear hunters were with 

""The ice they were on was not part of the 
main land, but a large floating cake, on which 
they sometimes drifted, sometimes rested, as 
it was caught and frozen 
thus 
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Number of Schools 

Pupils I* 

ACr Sdl°i, " 3ffl0 14.499 18.126 

Co™ raited; "numberof bushels 81,700 SS0.J00 «0>10 

Hay raised. Tons 7» 4. 986 «*■ 

~' rues, ponies and mules own- 

edbylndlans 17.924 25.921 SO.*" 



the little Polar baby, such a traveler 
One would think that voyage would have sat- 
isfied Hans himself, but he tried it once more 
with an English expedition.this time.however, 
without his family, and feeling very homesick 
for them,-" Often falling a-weeping ; remem- 
bering my wife and little children, especially 
that little son of mine who is so much at- 
tached to me." He reached his Greenland 
home in safety, after having gone with the 
expedition nearer the North Pole than any 
travelers had been before, and no doubt Mrs 



Potatoes 
Hay ratseu, 

Horses, ponies and mules 

cd by In< 

Cattle raised 

Houses owned and occupied by 
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foster crop is removed. The clover ought 
then to be stout enough to cover the 
ground well. 

Orchard grass is one of the most valu- 
able grasses for the south. It will thrive 
well hi open woods and shaded fields, and 
for pasture in the warm months there tis- 
nothing better. When sown with red clov- 
er, both are ready to cut for hay together. 
Potatoes may be planted this month on 



expuumvu uca>f. " — " „ - rUllMVGn uiaj ' ' 

travelers had been before, and no doubt Mrs. n i owe d ground and covered deeply. If 
Hans hopes that he will be contented now to ^ fe = red after the gprout3 appear> 



stay at home. 



1.042 l.S 



• If the school accommodation had bjen ""gMJ^g 
number of pupils would hove been much sreatcr In 



Tiidiaun by pro- 
the horses 

..." • '! : < ' ' : ' '• 

stolen in the journey northward. 

The above was taken from official reports 
Benjamin Tatiiam. 

January 25fA, 1879. 



ably about 15,000 horses stolen 
fesslonal horse thieves who I 
through the In,li.inTcrrit..ry selling in lex.is i u. 
**» r j..uruey s.suhwurd. and in Kansas those 



A NORTHERN WIPE. 



to hand. 



From rather far north, to be Bure, and not 
much like a trim Yankee housewife is .Mrs. 
Hans Christian in her arctic home, which, I 
am afraid, smells more of seal-oil and whale- 
blubber than of soapsuds and whitewash. 
But a wife's and mother's heart beats under 
Yours of 2d inst.,*came duly I her queer fur wrappings, and she has passed 
It gave me great pleasure to know I through some wonderful adventures with her 



In- 



itial you are so deeply interested 
dian youth there. I have received a great 
many letters from them in which they always 
sneak of you and your efforts for their 
r^with'a great *S of love and interest. 
Recently Frank Yellow-bird wrote me ask- 
ing me for a Bible, Psalm Hook and Hymn 
Book, in the Dakota language, as he was ac- 
inous to read and study them, since he un- 
derstands the English so imperfectly that 
from English books he can at present get 
no good At the same time he says he is 
exceedingly anxious to learn the bnglish and 
studies hard. I have sent him a New Tes- 
tament, but the others I have not as yet. 
Frank is a good boy, and has very goodablll- 
ities. I pray that his present earnestness 
about these things may continue, and that God 
may lead him to some good work among ms 
people. Edwin Ashley wrote mc that he and 
others have been admitted to the sacred com- 
munion-for which I am glad I think a 
crreot deal of my name-sake. He is a gooo 
example of a well-developed Indian— physi- 
cally— and he has always been so gentle, and 
good, and kind that I have high hopes of his 
future usefulness. I should like very much 
to visit Hampton to sec them and you and 
confer with you and others as to their welfare 
but I fear it is not in store for me in the near 
future. I stick very closely to my work gen- 
erally and hence seldom leave it. I think it 
would do you good and heighten your inter- 
est to make us a visit, which I shall be glad if 
vou will do. I am exceedingly interested in 
this experiment, and I think the right course 
has been taken to make it a success. I only 
regret that there is not an equal number of 
mils there. For the future of the boys that is 
very important. If the future wives and moth- 
ers of the people are rescued from heathenism 
and barbarism, the true civilization of the peo- 
ple iB secured. Othcrwiae, it will bea failure, 
or at least, a partial success. Such an ex- 
periment as this was tried by the Government 
many years ago in Kentucky; but it lacked 
the lUal and religious element which this 
one has, and was to a large extent a • i*'h-«. 
and necessarily bo. The youth, without re- 
ligious principle to guide them, returned to 
their people to find themselves like fiah out of 
"water; surrounded by darkness and heatben- 
• ism and finally-tired of maintaining an iso- 
lated position with no sympathizers among 
r j i — u«,l .town nnnn bv the 
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admiring husb 

Everyone who 
, the Arctic Reg 
brave little Eski: 

The Eskimos arc the native Indians who are 
at home in that desolate frozen country, and, 
no doubt, think it the best land the sun shines 
upon, though for nearly six months at a time, 
all through the winter, it does not shine at 
all. For two of these terrible Arctic winters, 
Dr. Kane's ship was frozen fast in the ice, but 
he made many expeditions in his sleds, drawn 
by the sturdy Eskimo dogs, and in these dan- 
gerous journeys Hans was very useful. 

In after years he was employed by other 
travelers, and had many adventures. His 
book describing them was written in his own 
Eskimo language, but has been translated. It 
begins thus: "To relate how the northern 
part of the big country came 
I write this, I, Hans Hendrik. 



THE PIT0AIRN ISLANDERS. 

Lick House, San Francisco, Nov. 9, 1878. 
Oen'l Armstrong, Hampton. Va.— 

My dear Sir : The book you sent for 
the Rood people on Pitcairn's Island has been 
received and will be forwarded by ship 
" Harvey Mills," which is here and loading 
for Liverpool. I take great interest in these 
Mnn'dcrs as they are truly good people, and I 
know they will prize your book. I opened 
the package ami found the book very inter- 
esting. I am a Virginian, but have not visit- 
ed my native State since I first went to sea m 
1847. I have as the sailors say, " knocked 
Of! going to sea and am contented living 
ashore, " as I have done for the past live years, 
though for eighteen years, I have been in 
command, and for the last five years of my 
mint; to sea I was in command of steamships 
There are about fifty of the original Pit- 
cairn Islanders now living on Norfolk Island 
They propagated so fast they found Pit- 
cairn Island too small (being not four miles 
square) to support them all; so the English 
government took some to.Norfolk Island, and 
I occasionally send them some things. Woulo 
send them one of your books if you have 
other to spare. 

Thanking you for your thoughtfulness, 
I am. respectfully, &c 



H. G. Williams. 
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frosts are feared after the sprouts appear, 
they may be covered by hoeing, or a shal- 
low furrow thrown over them. 

Preparations for corn and cotton should 
he made at once. When abundance of ma- 
nure is not to he had, some artificial fertil- 
izers should be procured. 

Large crops on small areas. — It ought to 
be the effort of every farmer to grow as 
much as possible upon the least ground. 
This is economy of labor, of seed and of 
time. To this end the plowing, harrowing 
and fertilization of the soil should be 
thoroughly well done, anil the best seed 
used. 

Grass lands.— In the South there should 
be more attention given to permanent 
meadows, as well as green fodder crops. 
There are thousands of localities well adapt- 
ed for irrigation, and water meadows may 
he made cheaply where the ground admits 
of embanking and flooding. With abundant 
grass, plenty of stock can he kept, plenty 
of manure, made and then large crops of 
fodder, grain, and cotton will be secured. 
Grass occupies a prominent place as the 
basis of agricultural wealth. 

Seed should be selected or procured at 
once. By and by, there will be too much 
hurry to do this as well as it ought to be 
done. Nothing but the best should be used, 
and it will pay to pick out weed seeds or 
imperfect grains bv hand, if it can not be 
done better otherwise. Every time. this is 
done, the work will be lighter and the 
quality improved. 

Find Work for the Hired Men.— A man 
must live the year around, whether he^is 
working or not. If he is idle during the 
winter,"he must earn enough in the sum- 
mer to sustain himself when he is idle, 
just as cheap therefore, to hire men 



HLSTS FOE WORK. 

From the American Aaricuiturist. 
Liberal Feeding is true economy. The 
aim should be to induce animals of all 
kinds to eat all thev have a good appetite 
for and digest, by changing food and also 

changing the methods of preparing it. „ «, j™» ~ r _„ v f . r 
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) to get a wife 
"I got a i 



that he resolved to marry, th< 
he seemed to have some troubl 

but " Afterwards," he Bays, " I got a sweei- i fat forming suDstance ; ioou iu»> i= 
heart whom I resolved never to part with, en - t in eitri er of these elements is neither 
but to keep as ray wife in the country of the 
Christians. Since then she has been bapt 



parts of corn, the food is perfectly adapts 
ed to the sustenance of animals, because 
there is a proper proportion of flesh and 
fat forming substance ; food that is defici 



and partaken of the Lord's Sunper." His 
resolution was carried out bravely, and Ins 
little wife, Merkut, went with him on most of 
his travels thereafter. 

The most wonderful of all his adventures 
was shared by both his wife and their baby. 
In 1872, he was asked to join an American 
exploring party under Captain Hall, in the 
good ship Polaris. Of course Merkut and the 
three children must go along. They had a 
good journey and got much nearer the North 
Pole than the last party had, when trouble 
began. Captain Hall sickened and died. 
They left him in his lonely, frozen grave and 
Btarted southward, but were overtaken by the 
winter Btonns and darkness. They had to tie 
the ship fast to an iceberg and spend the win- 
ter there. It was a longer winter than usual 
and the ice held them fast till the next 
August. About that time, a new baby was 
born to Hans Christian; Charles Polaris Hen- 
drik they called him, after the good Bhip, 
which drifted on southward for two months, 
and then seemed so disabled— strained and 
leaking— that the women and children, and 
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healthful nor profitable 

Bran is a valuable food, and it is a fact 
that in feeding a ton of bran we can get 
back a large part of its cost in the extra 
value of the manure made. 

The value of the manure should be a 
serious consideration in feeding. By using 
concentrated foods of the kinds above re- 
ferred to, we are actually laying in a sup- 
ply of the most valuable artificial fertilizers 
at the lowest possible cost. It is, in fact, 
making two profits from the same outlay ; 
one in the shape of a useful food, and one 
in the extra quality of the manure; and 
the latter is frequently one of the most 
important points to consider in feeding. 

The best way of managing manure de- 
pends upon circumstances. It may be 
drawn to the fields and heaped in a pile, 
or spread at once upon the land, or piled 
in the yards. But the worst management 
is to scatter it around in the harn-yardr and 
permit it to be frozen or trampled brto the 
mud. / 

To wheel manure easily, Mew planks 
should be provided on which a loaded 
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keep his men at profitable winter work. 

Live Stock should be kept comfortable 
and clean. Examine calves and yearlings 
for lice. These pests will be found along 
the back and on the neck. Rubbing the 
skin with crude petroleum will destroy 
the vermin. Kerosene oil should not he 
used unless it is diluted with an equal bulk 
of lard or sweet oil, as it will inflame the 
skin and cause sores and wounds. Look 
back at the past months for particular di- 
rections, which need not be repeated. 

^Poultry.— If the hens are kept warm, 
and are fed well with warm feed once a 
day and provided with clean nests, eggs 
will' soon be plentiful. Hens that have 
been laying may became broody and may 
he set, if a glazed coop is provided and 
placed in o sunny spot before a window in 
a warm poultry house. One early chicken 
thus raised will be worth in market during 
summer as much as two or three later ones. 

Avoid Exposure of the animals to cold 
when they are warm. If a horse is brought 
in warm and wet with sweat, rub him dry 
before putting on a blanket. He will then 
keep warm; otherwise he will become 
'chilled by the damp blanket and take cold. 
' Early Lambs and Calves are to he 
provided • with warm pens and kept dry 
and clean during February. 
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THE OCEAN 00TTAQE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Hampton. Va., Jan. 1th, 1879. 
Dear friend i 

^ To fulfill my promise I will now give 



which was largely attended. Wo now divided school and Sunday School purposes, 
the school into five classes, having for teach- ! I have allowed the work which has been 
era Bro. Morse, Bro. Whitehurst, Bro. Robin- 1 developed by the increase of the Ocean Cot- 
sdn, Mrs. Rowo and myself; but the classes tage Sunday School to recommend itself to the 
were much too large, bo with Gen. Arm- generosity of people, and am happy to say 
strong's annroval. three nf the o™rhmrea of ! that evoro ,l nn ,H nn ™b;el. It baa M a A ;..a^ haa 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

VORgIGN. 
has concluded the purchase of Cyprus, 
from Samoa report that civil war is immln- 
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THE OOEAU COTTAGE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Hampton, Va m Jan. 7th, 1879. 
Dear friend; 

To fulfill my promise I will now give 
you a' brief outline of the history of the Ocean 
Cottage Sunday School. 

It began on the first Sunday in July, 1877, 
in a rather singular manner. I brought my 
family from Connecticut to Hampton the 
latter part of June, 1877, and we finished 

moving into Mr. A 's house on the other 

side of the Creek, which we called the " Ocean 
Cottage," on Saturday afternoon. Sunday 
morning was very warm, the church about 
two and a-half miles distant by the highway, 
, and a mile by water, so we concluded not to 
attend service till the following Sunday. The 
morning hours passed heavily, and I was look- 
ing forward to a long afternoon when my at- 
tention was called to three children who were 

Flaying on the beach in front of the house, 
walked leisurely out to where they were, so 
as not to frighten them away and began talk- 
ing to them— finally asking them to come in, 
which they did. We sang, with melodeon 
accompaniment, several of the Sankey and 
Moody hymns to them, which seemed to 
please them very much, and when they were 
ready to go home, we gave them some Sunday 
School papers. We asked them if there were 
any more children in the neighborhood, and 
received the answer from a little boy, " Yea, 
sir, there's right smart of 'em." So I told 
them to come the next Sunday morning at 
half-past nine, bringing as many of their little 
companions as were willing.to come, and we 
would have a little Sunday School. 

The next Sunday morning I was very much 
surprised to see seventeen children, ranging in 
age from four to fourteen, file into the piazza, 
and thought I had got myself into trouble, for 
all at once the amount of responsibility I was 
taking upon myself dawned upon me, but 
concluding that there was nothing like trying I 
began the work, which was not only easy, but 
quite interesting and pleasant. 

The lesson which I taught them first was 
"The old, old Story," of the birth, life, 
works, love, death and resurrection of Jesus; 
how much He was willing to suffer and do 
for us that we might have salvation ; how lit- 
tle He asked in return; and I asked them if 
they would not love a human friend who 
would give his life for theirs ? if they would 
not feel that the devotion of their jjhole ex- 
istence was small for such a display of heroic 
love ? and how they could refuse their love, 
obedience and submission to His will who 
was willing to suffer and die for them f 
The session lasted one hour and a-half— 
a general talk — during which the little 
ones paid Btrict attention. The melodeon 
had been brought out on the piazza, and after 
playing and singing to them "Jesus paid it 
all." we united in the Lord's Prayer, and they 
went home — promising before leaving to come 
again the next Sunday morning. 

In August, 1877, we lost two of our mem- 
bers by death, Willie Tolliferro and Mary 



which was largely attended. We now divided 
the school into five classes, having for teach- 
ers Bro. Morse, Bro. Whitehurst. Bro. Robin- 
son, Mrs. Rowe and myself; but the classes 
were much too large, so with Gen. Arm- 
strong's approval, three of the graduates of 
'78, Miss Clementine Lumpkin, Charles 
Jones, and Jacob Brown, used ^to go over 
with us and teach every Sabbath morning. 

In May we had a picnic which was much 
liked by all who attended it. On the same 
day, fears which had been entertained for 
about a week were confirmed, in finding the 
body of one of our scholars, Alex. Hatton, a 
young man who was drowned while attempt- 




Hampton Roads in the terrific 
gale which occurred last spring. 

We had another picnic on the 4th of July 
last, in which the students that remained at 
the Institute for the summer joined, and the 
day was very pleasantly passed. 

Brother Herbert, a licensed Baptist preach- 
er, who lived in the neighborhood, and who 
was decidedly opposed to the school for more 
than a year, because of offense given him by 
some of the people who sent children to it, 
was finally "fully persuaded" to come and join 
and is now one of the most useful mem- 
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In this connection, I 
ternoon meeting which i 



11 mention the af- 
held every other 
Sabbath. Half an hour was occupied by 
myself — talking on such topics as "Looking 
unto Jesus," "Christ the way," and "The 
Holy Spirit;" Bro. Morse, another licensed 
Baptist preacher occupying the remainder of 
the time. When we first proposed the meeting 
the people were quite enthusiastic for it, but 
they were hardly ever on time. 

Many of the people did not like Bro. H., 
because they thought he felt above them, and 
had said that they would never sit and hear 
him preach. After he had joined our school, 
on gaining his consent, I gave notice that we 
would have Bro. H. preach for us on the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. Several of the 
older men told me that we would probably 
have no meeting, as the people would not 
come to hear him preach. One brother told 
me that he had always considered me in the 
right, but he thought I was making a mis- 
step this time. At two o'clock, the hour ap- 
pointed for our meeting, no one was there; 
at half-past two we were no better off 
came to the conclusion that they must be 
waked up. I walked from house to housi 
(it was intensely hot that day,) asking at tin 
door, " Are you coming to our meeting this 
afternoon ?" — receiving an affirmative reply at 
every house, and at half-past three we began 
our service with singing, and with a congrega- 



school and Sunday School purposes. 

I have allowed the work which has been 
developed by the increase of the Ocean Cot- 
tage Sunday School to recommend itself to the 
generosity of people, and am happy to say 
that every donation which it has received has 
Charles j been a free-will offering. The generosity of 
■"- the ladies of Hampton Institute in giving us 
so much for our Christmas tree, (which was 
the first many of the older ones had seen) and 
the courtesy extended to the school in help- 
ing to distribute the presents; of Gen. JLrm- 
strong in giving us the use of the Wlrljin 
Chapel in Virginia Hall, for our tree; of Mr. 
Hamilton in leading the singing; of the 
First Cong'l church and Sunday School of 
Litchfield, Ct., in sending us twenty-five refer- 
ence Bibles, and, $21 in money; and the kind 
words of encouragement spoken by Rev. Mr. 
Denison and Gen. Marshall, will ever be held 
in grateful remembrance. I am also much in- 
debted to some unknown friend for sending 
me the "Sunday School Times," which is 
very interesting and instruct: 
There is no rose without it! 
woik has certainly not been carried on with 
.gements; but it lias pros- 
' 3^ favor of God, be- 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

FOREIGN. 

England haa concluded the purchase of Cyprus. 
Advices from Samoa report that civil war is immin- 

dBSSgiF*"* Treaty was on 9aturdajr - 

Heavy^f azures and labor strikes continue to take 
s Loftus has been appointed Governor- 



General of 'New South Wales." 
Seven of the Glasgow Bank Directors have been con- 



efforts to arrest it, e 



been almost 



.vieted and sentenced to imprisonment. 

The Swiss village of Meyringen m 
totally destroyed by Are. Il has been 
of tourists. 

The Plague is 

the'burnlng of infect ur! viiiil- 



e proposed. 



with 



yont 



g'on^EcdVd IciTenroned" rang! I «*4 5' 



school 



The Marquis of Hartington was installed Lord Rector 
Kdmburgh University on tin- -list * .Hi-:: , -, 
speech was an exhortation to adhere to -liberal princi- 

Tli.- crisis of France has been safety passed Preai- 
'•»< Malabo., has,. .k, ki1 .-«I: M.Grvvvhas la-en elected 
is su.-cessor. and M. U ami -it a Presid.-nt of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

A despatch from Brussels states that Emw M 
STANi.EV. [tie -'.\-pV.n-r, present ;ti ill- recent tneet- 

ing of the Conference »n th* Civilization of Africa, 
mt city, and said that he would lead the 



A despatch from Vlenn, 



which tin- lattei 



i the right 
i of North Sohlesw 



eaty of Prague, 



ry. by 
i»v artick- 
Prussia to 



age from four to seventy-five, 
an average attendance in summer of seventy- 
five, and in winter gf about forty-five. The 
lessons, with the exception of the Ten Com- j "permit the 
mandments, have been taken from the New i ,'^1"' 
Testamenr, until this winter. We have now I ' 
commenced the Old Testament— taking the ar^Sr? 
leadingjeatures- having the school commit men*, a portion _. . 
and recite the whole chapter; after which I '••->' <-i art:! :-;•>. a,,l aathv auxiliaries, was utterly 
give such illustrations and explanations as i !^ ^ V " ^ :^Vi . f 
m«v 1- «ki«_« ,«>.w.,i ♦aik— as the room is 2 ™ n """'f l *h..i and shell, 1,000 rifle*. aso,doo rounds 



i British column, i 



-a gen 



may be able 
not large 

or in the future as it 
th the favor of God 
i friends, so far as 
the children's bodies 
slothing, their minds 
wmi education, ana tneir inner life with the 
righteousness of Christ. 

Yours sincerely. 

George C Rowe. 



'». -I'll shot and shell. 1.000 rifle* 

"Uiirinn. pounds' weight of j; 



II be n 
has been in th 
and the; aid of 
practicable t 



Braxton, aged respectively twelve and 
years. 

The school rapidly increased from se 
teen to forty-five, some of the older 
coming in occasionally, and that was 
number when we moved into the Printer's Cot- 
tage, on the Normal school farm in Novem- 
ber. I feared then that the school would 
have to be given up for the winter at least, 
for want of a room ; but that cloud was quick- 
ly dispelled— for upon telling Brother Charles 
I , Smith of its needs, he, without hesitation, 
gave us the use of his largest and best room 
with a good fire in it for our school, and it 
is to his generosity that the school owed its 
existence all last winter. He used to come 
in now and then, but he is now our Treasurer, 
and is regular in attendance— also hiB wife, 
eon. and adopted daughter. 

Just before Christmas, 1877, the 1st Con- 
gregational Sunday School of Litchfield, Ct., 
of which I have been a member ever since I 
was four years old, sent me three hundred 
and fifty Sunday School books, to be distrib- 
uted as I saw tit. One hundred volumes were 
given to the Ocean Cottage Sunday School; 
one hundred and twenty were given to Hamp- 
ton graduates; the remainder, with the ex- 
ception of ten given as prizes and thirty which 
I still have, were given to Sunday' schools in 
Hampton. They have also sent "me papers 
for the school, from time to time, also their 
penny collection for the quarter ending Dec. 
29th, 1878, amounting to $21, to be used at 
discretion as opportunity may offer. The 1st 
Cong'l church, of Litchfield, Ct., of which 
we are members, sent me, through the Bible 
Society, twenty-five 75-ct. Bibles, which were 
used on our Christmas- tree, Dec. 31st. 

In the spring, 1876, our school numbered 
seventy-tivc, which made it tocalarge for our 
accommodations, so we decided to erect an 
arbor, which we immediately did. It was 
not elegant in appearance, being about forty 
feet long by twenty feet broad, covered with 
bushes, and capable of seating about one hun- 
dred persons; but the Spirit of God was evi- 
dently there, for we gained a goodly number 
of members for our school, and we held an 
afternoon service in it every other Sunday, 



tion of about one hundred. He took Tor his 
text, " Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner 
stone, elect, precious, and he that'believeth on 
him shall not be confounded." The discourse 
was quite interesting throughout, but one 
passage in particular seemed to me very re- 
markable ; it was: "I do not know so 
bout the golden and silver slippers 
that our people are so apt to think they 
shall have when they get to heaven, but I do 
know that I shall be like Christ, and that will 
be enough for me." After that he preached 
very acceptably to us Beveral times, and had 
good audiences. 

In July, the angel of Death again visited 
our school and took from us a very sweet 
little girl of five years— Lulu Thomas. She 
said a few days before she died, "I am go- 
ing to Sunday School when Mr. Rowe comes, 
whether it is Sunday, Monday or Wednes- 
day." But on Wednesday evening a greater 
than Mr. Rowe came, and summoned her 
away to join that upper Sunday School 
which is ever hymning its praiBes around the 
throne of God. A 

Our school is testing again this winter the 
generosity of Bro. Smith, and he^certainly 
bears the test well, for every SabbAth morn- 
ing we find the room in perfect order with 
a good fire in it. We sincerely hope and 
trust that God will fully repay him for the 
kind interest he has taken in this work, as 
we never can. 

Brother Samuel Sterrette of the Normal 
School has given us his services for the past 
five or six weeks, and wc hope he will con- 
tinue till he graduates. He may rest assured 
that his efforts are thoroughly appreciated. 

Last summer, Mr. A asked me to 

see what the people over there would be 
willing to do towards the support of a teacher 
provided a school-house be erected. Several 
meetings were called and $45 were pledged 
for that purpose. My illness of two months 
put an end to the matter for a time, but on 
Thanksgiving Day I visited the people, and 
succeeded in raising the amount pledged to 
$86.75. Gen. Armstrong then promised to 
give $1 for every $4 that they would give, 
which added to the amount already pledged 
would give a total of $108.43}, which would 
support a teacher about five months. Mr. 

A ib considering the matter of erecting 

a school-house and will probably do so when- 
ever he can fix upon the best location. 

Mr. Cock has given us a beautiful site, 
to build a church or a school house on, and 
it is intended, as soon as funds can be raised 
therefor, to erect a building thereon for 



f 



JtJ8T going to press, we have briefly to re- 
cord a visit to Hampton Institute, from Gen. 
R. EL Milroy and Maj. Benjamin M. Thomas, 
sent by the Indian Department in Washington 
to inspect the Indian work of the school. 
They were accompanied by Col. A. B. Heft- 
chain of Washington, editor of the 4 * Council 
Fire." a paper published in the interest of the 
Indians. Gen. Milroy, after passing through 
the Mexican and Civil wars, and making a 



captains of the Royal Artil- 



ty fourth Regin 

li-ry. a colom-1. captain. i.-ur'H-utcnfinrs. mid' surge, >n- 

major of engineer*, besides t «■ v .,, m - other British 

ofil.-ors commanding ;he native Jt*i-fe s It i-,-. 

- " killed and wounded in the tattle. 



A dill has passed Congress authorizing the taking of 
tne census for 1880. 

The bill to restrict Chinese immigration was passed 
by the Senate by a vote of 39 to 27. 

The bill admitting women to practise in the U. 8 
Supreme Court, was passed in th- Senate on Friday 
last, by a vote of 40 yeas to 20 nays. 

A bill to pay arrearages in Pensions has passed Con- 
gress. ThlH -ill makes k'l " " I the claims OI pe UHU .1 1. TS 

rrom date of discharge instead of time of api< ! VuU: .n 
for pension, as heretofore. w^uuu 

The following senators have been elected- Indiana 
Hon I) Vo-rhees; Wisconsin. Hon. Matt 



Maj. 
paigns in the we 
dent of the Indii 



of Volunteers in the 



>rk. Ho; 



lappc 



ed Superinten- 



Puget Sound, laboring 
for their elevation, and 
rest of his life to the w 
working as faithfully f< 
in New Mexico. Col. J 
by his enthusiastic cIih 
men, to whom he bean 



the Pueblo Indii 



ip'mnship of tin 
no gnuige for 



their 

rather rough handling of him in the terrible 
massacre of Gen. Canby's forces a few years ago. 

The gentlemen examined the various de- 
partments of the school, inspecting the Indians 
in their rooms, classes, work, &c. — and ex- 
pressed very great satisfaction with their con- 
dition and prospects under the methods pur- 
sued for their training. They also met the 
whole school in its assembly room, and ad- 
dressed the students, making eloquent appeals 
to the colored students to repay the efforts 
iade for them by opening their own heartB 
id extending their helping hands now. to an- 
other race. Col. Meacham gave n thrilling 
account of his own escape from death through 
the intervention of nn Indian woman, who 
like another Pocahontas risked her life to 
save him when " Scar- faced Charley's" foot 
was on his neck and his fingers in bis scalp. 
He forcibly remarked that if he could forgive 
Indians and believe in them, any one can, and 
that he does, because he seeB so clearly that 
their evil is the the result of their wrongs, and 
that like that poor Indian woman, they are 
capable of generous and noble deeds if they 
only are given a chance. ^The addresses were 
all listened to with deep-^intercst, and how 
well their appeals are responded to on the part 
of the colored students may ibe; seen in the 
fact that two days after, some of the Indians 
asking if they might have more opportunities 
for talking English, on the request being laid 
before the colored students, more .than twen- 



Hon. j. a. 
u vest; Connecticut, 
R. Conlcling; Penn- 

. y . .. „. v.....:.™, i-..v^irolina, Hon. Z. B. 

LouSaiuflf?*? ** V Groome: Florid*. W. Call; 

Knvi2E2? TO! '' Feb ™ary 11.— The river and harbor 
Mil. uhi.-h ron.-inded h_ v the Committee on Com- 
inenv to-day. contains the fallowing among its appro- 
ormtiuns: James river. JdO.000. Appomattox river 
fcl0,00O; Happahann.vk river. Slo.OOO; S'orfolk harbor' 
SW.000; North Landing river, $25,000; Cape Fear riw^. 
$5.000,ami a large number of other appropriations? 
ranging from 85,000 to $100,000 for the Improvement of 
Southern rivers and harbors. The total amount 
l l ' ■•• i : - -: odl is J5,7S6,000. 



1 to take 



[In- 



dian room-mate to help h: 
guage. It is believed that the mutual ex- 
change of good will, and enlargement of the 
heart to take in other interests than their own 
will be one of the best results to both races, of 
the new enterprise at Hampton. 



thia.-ountry and in 



large jou^ 

appears to be spreading both in 



d. notwithstanding vigorous 
Its progress. 

A kovehent has been started by representative 



e made to arrest its progress. 



colored 



for . 



convention to consider their < 
. nd a call has been i 
meet at Nashville, May 51 

A tornado struck the town of Lockport. Texas, on 
mnday evening. Jan.2B, J — 



m^iu, ill 
Hall 



irehes, the Court House aSF I 

child was killed, and several persons 



badly hurt. 



oluw the falls ul Niagara. Not satishVd with this, he 
tended to the summit of the ice mountain at the 



Gov. .Hampton of I 



( in Thiii vluy. l-Vh'y 'JO. 



ii its present condition. 



lnuiV Flax Spinning i.'ou 



V heel 



The total 



about $250,000. 

Med that Newfoundland will get $975,000 of the 
tlshent.\s award :n<mev and Canada fJ,:JK7,500. 
aiiiiiiK $nT,:.i-.> bciuK retained hv England till 
ens.- ao-ounts are settled. Prince Edward Is- 
1 den. and 51..«Jii,tHH). and p.-ssihlv half of the Do. 
* share, on the wound that it was shown at Hal- 
aluable than 



S salmon, making a total of 2,000,000. The Uni 
' " nissiotiere all over New Engle 
s in efforts in hatching thus far. 



ifax that the island fisheries wt 
those of any other province, or 

One State at least gives a good account of Its fln- 
!ices. Governor tit . John, in his message to me 
Kansas Legislature, slum's the. rro-iiiis of last year to 
have exceeded the t'xpwid it ures by '$311,000. The 
txmded dt-bt is hut Sl.l>-'.0O0. and of this the State 

holds S-PW.UX) it! the Sinking and S. 1 1 funds. The 

value of school property is jJ-t.MT.dOu and the perman- 
ent school fund amounts to :. early $1,-150,000. These 
details indicator prosperity that is on the right basis, 
not the basis of an enormous debt. 
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73,620 



More Hum in any Previous Year. 



SOME VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 

OV1U ' _ „ . . THF! PROP 



Companies have sprang op in every part of 
the Union for making an "Imitation Singer | ^ 
Machine." i After the C! 

Why are not timilar companiot formed for Ke uuaer took 
making Imitation, of other Stmn, Machinal the needy w„. 

The public will draw its own inference . were pertni™ 

Gold it continually counterfeited; bratt 
tin neterl 



has taken the First Prize over 
tors more tlian Two Hohdbsd 



aco F 



THE PEOPLE'S AWARD TO THE " ST1IGEB-" 

The people bonght Singer Machines as IbV 

1870. ' 127.833 Singer Machine! 

1871 181.260 

1873 219.^8 

city. a.ppwo»uu> ! ' 030 444 

„ from six different «™ 

A applicants were fur- I »<«*• 



the Relief Commit- 
sewing machines to 
of that city. Applicants 



| Consult the National 1 tochers' Monjhly. 

.NATIONAL SEIZES 

OF 

STANDARD 



.ppLlcantswere iui- 

2.427 chose the 875 

listributed their }»™ 

..1c „f macllillCS ' 1W77 

1878. 



211,679 
2».x.-,2 
2(H.:I10 
282.K12 
350.432 



i sr Surer v<7*X™^ j ^^^zz^^t^ 

WA8TX XO MOJfET OX COVJtTERFEim 1 TM „_. ^, ITJ . N1 v 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING ^COMP ANY. ^ 



■END FOR OIROTJLAR. 



The Singer Manufacturing Company has 1,00 g-^g. «- — - - M» - - <>* W„» 



This aeries of bchool-books. ^nfj^,^^? 
three and lour hu.uli-.'d volmu---. i- ^i"u-n and pop- 

polltlcal s oplnion and religious belief. 
The series Is comply cm-nm ■■•v.-ry ™?<*£»* 

the abstruse and difficult "West PolntCourse." 

The Berlcs is uniformly excellent. Each volume 
amine so »,<. »»»»• ■•» •'»» / ' " ,la „ r A °! 
Seritfand assists, into place, to round the perfect 

"it Is the pride of the Publishers that their lm- 



• - .S'sE'STri of'stand: 

AKD SCHOOL BOOKS — B title which I 




JAMES M. BUTT, 

(BCCCESSOB TO FORBES * BCTT.) 
■ AMfAISTOIIIRS' A«UT, l»P0«Itl A«0 MaltB IB 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
Hardwars and Mechanics' Tools, 

BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINOS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 



r The series Includes 
SKfoUowS ,1 universally popular 

NATIONAL KEABEESi AND SPELEEES 

PARKER* WATSON. 



! DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



; Old liny Line 



[OTIIii 

OLD PO.NT COMFORT, VA. «. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 

Tea.. : Transient B3.00 per day, B17.50 per week and upwards, according to location, *c. 

The drives in the vicinity are delightful, the Hampton Agricultural 
tlonal Vm.a 'v llouie. KooiUl Cemetery and the town of Hampton 
churches In the country, arc all within the 

The climate during th 
for the past 10 year- — 
of 60°, U°, 76°. fir S 
the Spring months. 

HARPER'S PEBMBimA I ^JIS, 

I Richmond, Ph., 

Munf's of 
A. >. CROWtll'S PATtIT WHtOV- 
i HTIIRBISI *AT!»*H[!tS,COIlll 

Th» Manazine has done good and not mi wkiat mus, otARiKu, win 

Eagle. 



*'airWiVldn' "ii.e'l'i'mitsc,f an easy ride, dri 
ear Is »n.»rp«sea, for s.lubrlW.^Je , 
i from the 



No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 



The American Spiced Food. 
AMB cfc CO., 

CENERAL ACENTS, 
34 COURT SQ,-, BOSTON. 



Harper's Magazine. 



'A 



Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country.— Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

Harper's Bazar. 

The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion.— Boston Traveller. 



■OILERS, SAW MILLS. CASTHOS 
fOROIBOS, *C. 



TEEMS FOE 1879. 
Harper's Magazine, One Year. ..M 09 
Harpers Weekly, One Year. . . .A 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. ... 4 00 



ENCYCLOPEDIA. 



send for Cirenlar. 




N. B -This is a healthy, nutritious food, nota medi- 
,U :.•!>•;..<: and will put a hors- in ,v,nditioii when other 
moonBfail. Investigation solicited. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Tr^r«.n/-h nnimal ilritm-r .in- fuurlli Ui--ir usual quan- 
tity of ^rain and add half a pint of Spiced Food each 

Keliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 



Town town. ♦■'> Outfit fref 



45££risk "'iV'i'.i.''- 'n' v."i \viu\i n'liiiriiiii-rW at which 
tim.-ili-v work, ivrite for panirulars to H. HaLLICTT & 
Co., Portland. Maine. 



t^ia.n make money 'fast 
anything. ■)<<: Capital 



nuui."made by the industrious. 
.mvs un.l ;rirls wsnt-d .-v.-ryvvli.-re 

p - — " -stly oBmt 
Slain 



Thecslorlek A. Williams. Vm. 0. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers 

COjMM[SSfOM"°WERCHANlT3, 

2 A 4 Roanoke Square. Norfolk, Va. 6-t. 



NATIONAL 00UBSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

UONTSITH * McNALLT. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 

.v ' \ 

CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. ^ 
SMITH * N AUTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. f 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
l'EABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHT. 

BOTD'S COMPOSITION. ETC. 
BHAMFLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAEVIS' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS of HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 



SILENT SEWINO MACHINE. 

This machine is PRE-EMINENT over 
all others in ftTJALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is | TEAfiHEBS' LIBRARY, 

different from all other machines in its lHJj lJjAOH.nru:> ^-'"""l 
principles of operation, being FAR IN 
ADVANCE of any. 
Descriptive Circulars on Application. 

W1LLC0X & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

658 BROADWAY, W. T. 



g?l 



) engrav?ngs,^nd^8 Bp] 
?K St universal knowlc.ls 
r In course of publication 
, sent for 20 cts. Canvass* 
. territory will please addre 
T KLW00D ZEU. DAVIS & I 



m> r 

■''.villi 



BESTS 



iftaRe m. J5 tc Ji» per 
„, „,yrlter of either t 
.'totalities. Particulars 



rof either sex. 
jwn iM-jiuiwro. Particulars and 
Improve vnur '.par.- Ii 

k_' ■ * . . . i - * . . p.ri« IWI.nH 



Pbtl adelphU. | • 

JOHN "W. BOYENTOIST, 

HOUSE, SIGN i ORNAMENTAL PAINTER. 

Mlvmpton, Virginia. 

Paints mixed to order. Brushes, Glass, Putty, etc., for sale. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

' N McNmu. Invites attention of the public jtenerallj 
to his I lance and carefullT selected stock of Boots and 
Shoes of the 

Beat olty.xno.cao vv/ orlt, 

which I will sell at nnd below cost. All other goods In 
™vs Vr, w II be sold lower than e.er, In consl.leralinn 
/.J Mm.. Pleas- five me a cull nnd see for Tour- 
sel'ves "Ses^nTke'nvlcr.n'swork made too'eder. 
and repalrini; neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 



In Thirty Volumes. 



nriOSM Catalogue of all A. S.' Barnes * Co's 
p„hlieo."o„, will be sent free to the address of any 
Teacher or School Officer applying for It. 

Th. JfoHonoI Teacher .' JfonfWlf commands in Its 
editor ami contributors the best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, «1 perannum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, , 
118 and HM State Street, Chicago, 

112 Camp Street, New Orleans. 
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TRACT NUMBER SEVEN. 
Tm Trac-t (No. T1 which should have 



EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 



set free, and the young and earnest and able among them are rising to a 
nlane of Christian manhood and womanhood, the wonders and resources 
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TSAOT HUMBEB SEVEN. 
The Tract (No. T) which should have 
appeared in our present number, has been 
prepared for the Hampton Tract Com- 
mittee by a well-known physician, but ow- 
ing to an unavoidable delay it did not 
reach the printer in time for publication 
this month, and in its place we offer our 
readers Gen. Armstrong's speech before 
the Colonization Society, trusting that it 
will enable them to forgive the break in 
the series of tracts which the committee 
sincerely regret, but could not prevent. 
To all interested in the question of Libe- 
rian emmigration, or indeed in the ques- 
tion of the future of the colored race in 
the United States, we recommend a care- 
ful reading of Gen. Armstrong's speech, 
as his opportunities for observation in 
these directions have given him unuBual 
advantages. M. f. a. 



A FIELD TOE WORK. 

COLFORTAGE AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

Any suggestion from Col. Preston of 
Lexington, Va. is worthy of attention. 
We print below an extract which he sent, 
with valuable practical suggestions. 

Moderate aid from the North would be 
needed in this enterprise. The mass of 
the colored people do not receive any ben- 
efit from the Tract Societies and Sunday 
School agencies which do so much for the 
whites. 

Bad literature, obscene books and nas- 
ty pictures will soon find their way 
among the ex-slaves as they become edu- 
cated. Efforts for the spread of interest- | 
ingand pure writings is most timely. 

" One of the characteristics of the race since 
emancipation is their eagerness to acquire the 
art of reading, and the rapid success in this 
particular. It is equally true that they are 
fond of using their new acquisition. This 
makes an open, and an inviting field for the 
distribution of suitable books among them. Nor 
would they be backward in buying.— In propor- 
tion to their means they are very ready toBpend 
money. Perhaps a skilful oolporteur with a 
supply of cheap, suitable books and Bcripture 
pictures, would support himself more readily 
than moat of the colporteurs among the whites. 
The distribution of the Bible would be a part 
of the work. The colporteur ought to be a 
minister, colored of course, energetic, prudent, 
and devoted to his work. If of good ministe- 
rial talents, he might by preaching be of great 
service* in setting forth the importance of in- 
telligence in religion, sobriety in worship and 
Christian morality in life. s. L. <\" 
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Lexington, Va., 
Gen. Armstrong—Dear Sir : 

I do not know whether 
you read the Central Presbyterian, or if you 
do, whether you noticed the enclosed article 
(on colportage) which I take the liberty of 
sending to you. In it, I have offered a sug- 
gestion which seems to me of much practical 
importance. The benefits to he derived from 
it, I shall not enlarge upon to you. But if 
you approve of the plan, I should like to 
; your practiced skill, energy and ex- 



in setting it into operation. 

1. The necessary means. I think that with 
a very small outlay at the start it would sup- 
port itself. 

2. The man or men to act as colporteurs. 
I should think that, if anywhere, they could 
be supplied from the Hampton Graduates. 

3. The books. Surely they could he had, 
if not as donations, upon very reasonable 
terms, from the various religious publishing 
houses. The list at first need not be much 
diversified. For hooks I would head the list 
with an abridged and illustrated copy of Pil- 
grim's Progress, and for tracts the Hampton 
Sanitary Series; the " Haunted House" which 
ts most admirable -and would he acceptable 
and useful in a circulation much wider than 
among. the colored people only. Authentic, 

nteresting and profitable biographies could 
oe had without difficulty, and scripture pic- 
tures and ornamented cards abound and would 
be hitrhly attractive, and in my judgment use- 
ful. But all this detail you understand much 
better than I do. 

4. Where to begin. In Virginia. And it 
seems to me in the Valley of Virginia, where 
the colored people are much in advance of the 
race in gene nil. 

Now briefly, and abruptly, cannot you, or 
some of your cp-workers undertake this enter- 
prise, and make it successful if success is in 
it ? 

Were I competent (perhaps at any rate if I 
were younger) I would not seek to devolve 
the labor upon another. You may t however, 
rely upon my best co-operation. 

Yours, 

J. T. L. Preston. 



EMIGRATION TO LIBERIA. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE 

American Colonization Society in Washington D. C, 
Tuesday, January 21st, 1879. 

BY 

S. C. Armstrong. 

What is the sentiment of the colored people of this country, the South 
especially, in respect to making the United States their home, and in 
respect to emigration to Liberia ? 

A few evenings ago, I asked of the over two hundred young colored 
men and women who have come from thoughout the land, principally 
from the South, to the Hampton school for an education, what they 
thought of going to Liberia. A dozen hands went quickly up. I in- 
quired of each one the ground of his idea. A variety of reasons was 
given that, I believe, fairly illustrates the Btatus of the negro mind on 
the Liberia question. 

One young man had, in the spirit of Christian discipleship, consecrat- 
ed himself to the work of preaching the gospel in that land ; several 
felt that in this country the negro never will be, as they expressed it, 
"free;" that the black man is and will be far from being free to 
all that is open to the white man, and that only in a land of their 
own can they be on even terms with all, and find the freedom which 
they seek. 

The students had heard of coffee culture in Liberia and of' other in 
ducements to go; but, on the other hand, some were awaiting letters 
from friends who had gone over promising to write how they got on, 
but had never been heard from; some had heard of great havoc among 
emigrants, and there was a general sense of insecurity and uncertainty 
as to that country. 

One fair-skinned, bright girl had an uncle who had organi/x'd sixteen 
churches in Liberia and was full of hope and enthusiasm. She meant 
to go as a missionary; other young women had the same idea; the great 
majority had no thought of emigration, and many had decided notions 
against the Republic. 

As a whole, the students of Hampt< 
try, their idea being expressed by o 
is better off here than anywhere else ii 

Our students have, more than one 
Southern men who have said to them, in effect: "Many of you are 
Virginians; we must work together to build up this Commonwealth. 
We believe in this work of education; you shall have your share of the 
school money and we will protect you iVyOur rights." 

This is the tone of progressive men at the South, and their strength is 
indicated by the fact that, at least in Virginia, no Democratic candi- 
date dares venture, in his canvas for election to office, to denounce the 
public school system. 

The intelligent colored men and women who are honestly working for 
the real welfare of their people in the Southern States, are, so far as I 
know about them, winning the respect, good-will and moral support of 
the people of all classes, and in spite of many discouragements, are gen- 
erally cheerful and contented. Even the average frecdman does not care 
to change his home. Yet, in some quarters, there are grievous com- 
plaints of hard times, poor pay and bad treatment, which create 
a desire for a place where living may be easier. 

It would be strange if among the four millions of Anglo-Africans 
there were not men of honest purpose, and good capacity, anxious to 
try a country of their own. The missionary idea is gaining strength 
every year. The little company of graduates from negro schools in 
America, one of them from Hampton, who are doing excellent work at 
the Mendi Mission, under the American Missionary Association, near to 
Liberia, is proof that the peculiar field of the enlightened freedmen of 
this country is not forgotten. 

The American Board of Foreign Missions in Boston is looking to the 
South for men to enter the grand field opened up by Stanley whenever 
the means Bhall be in hand ; and I do not think it will seek in vain. 

Twelve years ago an earnest but unsuccessful effort was made by that 
Board to secure colored missionaries for Africa; yet there were many 
scores of educated negroes in the Northern States. 

We are likely, I believe, to find in the South the finest products of 
Anglo-African civilization, a better, simpler, more straight- for ward de- 
velopment. Thence, not exclusively of course, will go across the sea 
the men who will best illustrate to the world the capabilities of their 
race. White men will get a large part of the money that is to be made 
from African trade, but I have faith that colored men will do their full 
share in the work of regeneration waiting to be done there, the 
need of which is the most piteous " Macedonian Cry " that ever was 
sent over to Christendom. 

Africa— Liberia as one of its open doors— is the field for an Anglo- 
African crusade. No other; region is for a moment to be thought of 
compared with this. Just as, in the Providence of God, his people are 



set free, and the young and earnest and able among them are rising to a 
plane of Christian manhood and womanhood, the wonders and resources 
of the Dark Continent are unfolded. Who doubts the final triumph of 
right over wrong in the carrying back there of the very Christ to build 
up whose Kingdom the slave-hunters were unconscious agents. 

But there must be men and women of pure devotion and lives, of 
clear, wise heads, and endowed with common sense. The requisition 
for common sense will be the hardest to fill. 

Among our colored people there is a discontented class ; on edge with 
things here; much occupied with its grievances, and, those of this class 
who are plucky and adventurous, are disposed to trj the Colored Re- 
public. 

As things are here, the finer the cultivation of a colored man, theV" 
keener his sufferings— especially in the North, where his mental and 
moral wants are ao lavishly supplied, but his social cravings neglected, 
and his tinted skin is a taboo frpm congenial association. I think I 
am right in stating that their advanced culture in America tends to 
skepticism. The old religious nature is, to an educated negro, with- 
ered by the pains that comes from finding that that which God made, 
his complexion, is as a sign set against him ; a mark of degradation. 

Yet among the colored people themselves there is a prejudice of color, 
here unobserved, because overpowered by that of the whites which lu^nps 
together under its ban the purest black and the clearest white (provided 
a few drops of negro blood can be traced to the latter,) and by making 
common cause between them forces them into one social body. Remove 
this pressure from the outside and those of pure and mixed blood become 
mutually jealous; the latter assuming a superiority by reason of the 
white or "Norman " blood in their veins, and the pure being proud of 
their purity. This is illustrated in Janiaica where the whites, col- 
ored and blacks are completely severed socially. A trustee of Libe- 
ria College told me that this question had given some trouble in the 
appointments at that institution, and it appears in Liberian politics. 
Going over there is not entire escape from prejudice of color. 

There was evinced, in my conversation with the students at Hampton, 
much curiosity about Liberia. They represent a class of negroes who 
take a very matter-of-fact view of that country; they wish to "better 
themselves," and in their pinching poverty, and in the money famine of 
the South, turn eagerly to brighter prospects. 

Wise, just treatment of the colored laborer in the South is far from 
universal. I never saw or heard of a successful Southern farmer who 
did not believe in negro labor as "the best in the world;" yet one of 
the leading agricultural journals says, "We are cursed with negro 
labor." 

The " darkey " is a convenient scapegoat for those who want to blame 
somebody if ends don't meet. Good, kind management and wise di- 
recting heads are indispensable to success with colored workmen, and 
that they don't always get; the latter depend very much for the value 
of their labor upon favorable outward conditions, the frequent absence 
of which is to be expected in their circumstances. 

Liberia, as giving to the enterprising but discontented or 
negro laborer scope and challenge for all his powers, is a most impor- 
tant factor in reconstruction. ' It is simple justice, very inadequate, but 
so far as it goes-is a recognition of his claim to try the land he was torn 
from. 

Thirty years ago, statesmen like Clay and Calhoun talked of the na- 
tion's debt to the negro, and this inspired the Colonization scheme, 
which commanded a strong support from the South. After slapping 
the abolitionists in the face with their talk of right and wrong, a later 
generation freed the slave as a war measure, enfranchised him, used his 
vote as political capital, and, after squandering it, have left the burden 
of his education and improvement to the old slave-holders. The ac- 
count has not yet been squared. It is as true to-day as it was thirty 
years ago that there is debt to the race brought here by violence and 
wrong, and a part of that debt is a fair chance in the land of their fathers. 

A difficulty in the Liberian question is the negroes' self-distrust. The 
race has sadly, perhaps inevitably, adopted trie white man's idea of 
itself. It has, as a whole, no enthusiasm, no idea or sentiment. 

It lacks organizing power, guiding instincts. It has no genius for 
throwing and keeping uppermost its best and ablest men; .it has plenty 
of feeling, but no flow of it, no tendency to any clear and general end 
or purpose. Such tendency is developed slowly, by long experience, by 
endless struggle with difficulty ending in victory, and that the citizens 
of Liberia have just commenced. The ex-slave is not easily allured to a 
country ruled by his own people. I have an impression that the Libe- 
rians are lacking, like the race here, in esprit de corps, in patriotic sen- 
timent and in strong administration. * • 

There should be accorded to the freedmen the widest opportunity to 
make for themselves homes on African shores if they choose to try it. 
I rejoice in the existence of the Colonization Society, believing in its 
work, the founding of an African Republic. I believe in it as a begin- 
ning not as an end; a hopeful beginning; a good showing for thirty 
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years of effort. It is not a power; but is it no? a germ of power t Gen- 
erations alone can answer this. To disparage it by contrast is to re- 
proach the negro for being unfortunate. It were better to blame the 
Almighty directly for his doings in permitting suffering, injustice and 
misfortune to exist. / 

Give the negro a chance. You don't despise the tottering steps of a. 
little child i time and hard knocks only can bring strength. Let the 
black man's slender self-respect stiffen by struggle, and his race pride 
gain by race effort. In the United States it is' a curse to be black j the 
highly educated negro is Uke a man without a country. Help him to 
make one for himself. 

The African race has been pushed suddenly from the depths of bond- 
age to the highest Uberty | it has skipped centuries in the line of devel- 
opment. On its unaccustomed height it is confused ; it is in it. own 
way easily victimized by bad men, and troubles are inevitable. 

Genuine progress is slow, and is thelresult not so much of struggle, as 
of successful struggle. The thing must not only be attempted, but it 
must be done, and there should be a centuryjin which to do it. 

When a Northern man recently asked me " Have the colored people 
improved in morals in the past ten years," I asked him, " Has New Eng- 
land improved in morals in the past ten years 1 " Every stage of emu- 
lation has its peculiar difficulties and cations forge slowly ahead. 

Progress is a moral rather than a material thing. All that is good in 
civilizationlis "The sum of the sacrifices of those who have gone before 

""■Toe African question, at bottom, is whether there will be enough men 
and women of that race who shall unselfishly and wisely devote them- 
selves to iU welfare. Whatever shall be fine in their future will rest on 
this foundation of sacrifice. 

Has Liberia the men, or can she get them from here I With them her. 
future is assured, and she will move Africa. 

Ten such men would save her. 

The Colonization Society claims much for its success so far. Consid- 
ering that it has planted exotic ideas where men have for ages been fixed 
in the lowest conditions, the' Republic may be considered a wonder. 
Compare it with the early stages of our own country's growth and there 
is nothing to discourage. 

We know too little about her. The roll of pamphlets sent me to read 
contains no exhaustive statement^ facts, but general expressions of 
praise. I never felt really informed about Liberia till I read the letters 
. of Mr. WUUams, correspondent of the Charleston Stm ard Courier, 
whose mingled criticism and commendation made the Republic appear 
like any new terrestrial region, full of advantages and of disadvantages. 
For the first time I found what an intelligent man would say against it. 
There is need of a fair, forcible account of that country, with maps and 
pictures, that shall be to the colored man what a chart is to a sailor-a 
guide to success and a guard against disaster. 

How about colored communities in the United States J 
A colony composed of the 450 manumitted slaves of John Randolph 
was, in 1846, placed in Miami County, Ohio. " They suffered much at 
"first from prejudice, yet soon found kind friends. While producing 
.1 not hing remarkable, the old have died off and the new generation has 
» made considerable advancement. They, however, owe more to exter- 
'< nal influences than to inherent qualities." This statement I gleaned 
from an apparently reliablo letter to the JV«» York Tribune. 
~~' There are negro communities of which I have no definite knowledge, 
notably one or two in Canada; but all, I beUeve, were established by 
an influence from without. Certainly, in America, the negroes_show no 
tendency in themselves to segregate. 

They drift to the cities in throngs, where their mortality increases and 
their self-respect, as a class, seems to diminish. 

In a simple, industrious, country life, the freedmen gain in numbers 
and in average prosperity and worth. 

Against this background of life in America, stands the Colony of Li- 
beria, attempting achievements whose bucccss its record here makes 
doubtful. 

Let lis wait and see the negro on his own ground, on his own resour- 
ces, blundering away, but slowly learning from his blundcrs-as we all 
do - getting experience and digesting it. Let the negro race maintain 
a respectable republic, and it will furnish the best possible answer to 
the charge so often made, "The negro has done no thing." 

~ HAMPTON TRACTS. 

FOR THE PEOPLE, 

No L The Health Laws of Moses. • 
^ No. II, Preventable Diseases. 

No. Ill, Duty of Teachers. 
No. IV, Who Found Jamie? 
No. V, A Haunted House. 
No. VI, Woman's Work in Sanitary Reform. 

Send to G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, or to Hamp- 
ton Institute. Price Sets., 100 *5.00, 1,000 *40.00. 




Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

INCOBPOUATKD IN 1870. 
Paoiio, i- F. B. Hassbaui, 

Principal; Tr«Hur„. 



Devoted to the Education ot Colored Teachers, tor the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid. 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledgo of reading 
and writing, and of short and long divwion 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
Ealf in labor, Bix dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eiglit years of age need 

" P The institution is aidedl'by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

tl0 Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide frne tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta_ 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. ' : 

The great need of the institution is a perma 
nent fund. 

FOliM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and dnix to the Trustee, of the Ilamp- 
U>n Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Fa., the mm of. dollar,, payable, 

Ac., die. 



For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 



TO FARMERS 

^ .„ WHO WOULD 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. 

BTJT 

Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJVCIJSG. 
Washburn & Ifloen IflanTg Co. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



PHOT STHL BKRB KIUK 



ra&BAND ^o»B^^Id*AND PUT UP 
pfSniO THE LAST YEAR. » <*J 

The Steel Baxb Fence ittb.e Cheapest Fence 
that can he put np. 

Cost ok various btyles ok Fence. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $6.25 per rod: 

Wide " " " 5 33 

Common Stone Wall 3-00 " 

™ Four-Board Fence.... 2.00 " " 
" Split-Rail « .... 2.00 « » 

Gulden Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84 |[ JJ 
" .. " 2 " .48 " " 

Posts can be put in every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1 08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 
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Agrionltnral Implement., Hardware, &c 

HAMPTON, Va. 
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UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do 1 
are to treat all buyers alike by selUng at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
• material of which it is made and guaranteeing 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, . 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY?S WEAR^, 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Strbkt, 

Broadway and Warkkn Strebt, 
NEW YORK. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



AH EASTER ALLEGORY. 

In my garden, fair to see, 
I have watched a mystery ; 
"Watched, and counted wonders three. 

First, a thing of lowly birth. 
Creeping, clinging to the earth ; 
What is such creation worth ? 

Shrouded next from feet to head, 
E'en that low-born life has fled ; 
Why such care to keep the dead t 

Wonder chief ! Before mine eyes 
Bursts the shroud, and from it rise 
Glorious wings that seek the skies 1 

As they float beyond my ken. 
Somewhere breathes a whisper then — 
"Man who dies shall live again. 

"Is thy life of narrow range, 
Full of toil and trouble strange 1 
Patiently abide thy change. 

" He whom most thou lovest lies 
Shrouded from thy longing eyes ! 
One day thou shalt see him rise. 

" Feed thy soul on truth that so, 
Still its angel wings shall grow, 
Hidden tho' they be below. 

"So all changes sent to thee 
Resurrection robes shall be, 
Life and immortality 1" 



under the_ immediate 
iiiv : 



THE BABOON MISSION. ! Just think of that ! The present belief of tho Jews, thougn tucy were unaer toe irumei 

UA^UUfl miooiun- : ne groes copied from the natives of Africa I. government of God-in Egypt— Josl. I 

Mr A H. Tolman who taught at the I Almost every word that tho Doctor used in tel- j 15 ; Ezek. xx : 8. At Sinai, Numb. fcxv. 
TUmntnn Institute last vear. sends the ling about witchcraft described conjure-doctor- ; Cauaan, Judges x : 0; under Solomon, Jero- 
Hampton 1 "StllUte J™- JW. ~. . . m Ss^ t as perfectly as it did African witch- boam , Ahab. Aliaz, Manasseh, and at f 
following interesting account of things in J£g£ You £ m m ' thati nothing in tUeir rc , il{ . £J time3 (i()Wn , thc return from the c 
Africa. 



Trot, N. Y. Jan., 1879. 
To toe Students op the H. N. & A. Inst: 
My dear Scholar* : 

Though you have not all been 
my scholars and some of you do not know me, 
I am sure you will be interested in what I am 
going to tell your- 

Dr. Albert Bnshnell, for the past thirty- 
flve years at the head of the Gaboon Mission 
in Western Africa, is now in this country and 
may visit Hampton; but as his health may not 
permit this. Gen. Armstrong wishes mo to 
give you some account of an address which he 
delivered here on the evening of Dec. 15. A 
month has gone by since then, and I have for- 
gotten much that was said. 
First, you had better take a good map of Africa 
and find the equator. On the west coast, just 
north of the equator and almost touching it, 
you will see the mouth of the Gaboon River, 
where Dr. Bushnell is located. Five degrees 
north of the equator you will soe the mouth of 
the Niger and five degrees south of it the C™ 
two of tho three great rivers of Africa. 



. «o that nothing in their relig- cnt t i me s down to the return from the captiv- 

ion gives them any hope for the next world, t in Babylon— other nations worshiped none 

and they understand that perfectly themselves. but Ms ' q u ^ 3 . the sun, moon and stars, 

The word, death, is forbidden on all occasions. ,, „„ ,| t . |)urte ,i spirits of great men, rivers, 
It is considered a great offense to refer to ; „ rorcs beasts birds fishes and creeping 

death in any way, and the dead are mcmrnea j\ . ; ' N ; hia t he case only among ig- 

for as being forovergone from sight and knowl- • B» ^ " 

»u. images they worshiped. These gods they 



PALM SUNDAY IN JERUSALEM. 



Our first page picture, for which we arc l 
debted to Messrs. Harper Bros., represents 
curious scene in the celebration of Palm Sun- 
day at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
Jerusalem. 

This edifice stands upon Mount Calvary, and 
is distinguished for its Bize and massiveness. 
It forms altogether a block 160 feet long and 
100 wide, and includes what are called the 
Church of the Sepulchre, the Chapel of the 
Crucifixion, seven small chapels, a monastery, 
and cloisters. The Catholics have one convent 
on the-mountain. The Greeks have twelve 
here and one at Zion Gate. The Copts, Syrians, 
and Abyssinians have also each a. small con- 
vent. During Easter-tide an immense number 
of pilgrims meet, and the variety and opposi- 
tion of some of the tenets that compose their 
creeds often lead to serious disturbances of the 
peace. Many of the services that are held 
would be very impressive if the effect were not 
frequently marred by such demonstrations. 
An eye-witness of the ceremonies carried on at 
the Holy Sepulchre during Eeastcrof last year 
describes the scene as follows : 

"At Bii the next morning the sound of the 
clanging of bells awakened us, and we dressed 
to go to the great Latin mass, for it was their 
Easter-Sunday and the Greek Palm-Sunday. 
We make our way to the top of the Holy Sep- 
' ulchrc, and entering a little door just below 
tho dome, find ourselves in a narrow gallery, 
from where we look over the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre and on the scene below. The 
Sepulchre where the body of the Meek and 
Lowly was supposed to be laid is gaudy with 
pictures, artificial flowers, silver and gold 
lamps, gilt candelabra, and burning tapers. 
Surging round its walls is a crowd as motley 
as in the scene of a pantomine— Copts, Abys- 
sinians, Assyrians, Greeks, Latins, and Moslem 
guards. It is necessary that a strong guard be 
placed in the building to keep the members 
of the various Churches from quarreling with 
each other instead of worshiping at the Sep- 
ulchre. Presently a jingle of bells, a beating 
of gongs, and strains of an organ ascend with 
the fatty smoke of a thousand tapers from the 
jostling crowd below, then from the Latin 
Chapel a procession of bishops and priests in 
gorgeous array, with banners of cloth of gold, 
Slowly wend their way through the crowd, 
chanting and praying in a steam of incense. 
Before this service is quite finished, the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Copts begin to hold their res- 
pective service's, and try each to drown the 
others' voices as they go through their devo- 
tions. During thc following week the Greeks 
have the church to themselves, and they have 
far the greater gathering of pilgrims at their 
Easter ceremonies. On Thursday tho Pat- 
riarch and twelve bishops enact Christ and 
His Apostles, Washing of the Feet at the Last 
Supper, the Agony in the Garden. A platform 
is erected in the court-yard of thd Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, decorated with the em- 
blems of the Church. A huge branch from the 
v 'olive-tree in the Garden of Qethsemane under 
which ChriBt prayed is used in the ceremony, 
and after the service is over, the crowd scram- 
ble for its branches."— Harpers Weekly. 



The missionary died triumphant, and the 
bloody savage, overpowered by the sight of a 
man "willing to die." soon came to the cross. 
The feeling among the natives with reference 
to all mention of death, was a great hindrance 
to the missionaries in preaching, at first. 
They " through fear of death, are all their life- 
time subject unto bondage . " 

A great trade with the outside world has 
sprung up at Gaboon, especially a great trade 
in kerosono oil and soap. The gospel of mor- 
al light and purity naturally causes a desire for 
physical light and purity. 

I can only say a word about the work in oth- 
er parts of Africa. The church of England has 
It a flourishing mission upon the Niger River, 

r, „«w vi vu.^^ .. — an( i the BisnOD over it is a native. He has a 

down , the last that Stanley sa'le?Y ^ 
know, from its source way over in South-eas- ^ purposes. All of the important missions 
tern Africa. ow mn< ^ out native missionaries. 

I think that missionaries were first sent to , Afriean is passionately fond of 

Southern Africa to the region of the Cape Of . ^ ^ ^ and theM th j moye the 
Good Hope- and that the Western stations , ^ hand his jud mont i8 

were establish^ later. Most of the > ™P°£" t ^ atick b tbose „ f hi „ own 

points on the western coast have now at least I ' whethel ! r right or wron g, he is intensely 
one missionary. Missionary influence .!..>- .■ . v nll . llld concoit<!a ; he is very superstitious, 
extend many im es into the ulterior, except in ^ j d m[)re M d to tho 

the case of the older missions, and then not ; , ,,,„, vh £ h t i le race have been placed 

over 150 or 200 miles. If I remember Dr. unuiiu»»»mi»i-> S.j , "_#.>.! 

BushoeU's statement, he estimates that there 
are about 45,000 church members in Southern 
Africa and 3"i,()00 in Western Africa. He said 
little about the stations in Eastern Africa, but 
there are a number of them. 

Two missionaries started for the Congo from 
England as soon as word arrived of Stanley'" 



muiuuua 111 „un-u m, ..^.^ ....... r I 7 7 

Some day some of the gifted members of this 
race will, 1 trust, do great things for God and 
tho world. 

Your friend, 

Albert H. Tolman. 



A SOUTHERNER'S GOOD WORK. 



ited as marrying, feasting, drinking, 
gambling, quarrelling, lying, stealing and 
committing adultery with one another and 
with mortals. Idolatry of the grossest sort is 
ticed in Africa and Asia and many islands 
of the sea, at this present time. 

Take notice how man, in his sinfulness, per- 
verts against God, the very things which He 
has so ordered that they should draw us ttf 
the worship of Him alone. Thc Heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and men give to sun, 
moon and stars the glory due to Him alone. 
The seasons come round to teach us that He 
is thc giver of every good and perfect gift, 
and men worship the gift, instead of the Giv- 
er. When we look upon the mountains and 
valleys, the springs that break forth from the 
hills in pure, cool water, the rivers that roll 
down to keep the sea full, and the sea itself 
that goes around all the earth to keep it pure 
and fresh, we hear all Nature crying out 
to us like the voice of John the Bap- 
tist testifving to the mightier Jesus. She 
says: God "is over all, worship Him ! And yet 
men who count themselves wiser than other 
men, are saying that nature is God, and are 
worshiping nature. 

Men who count themselves very wise, are 
often very much like men that we know to be 
fools. 

A missionary in Africa found the pcople of 
a certain village stirring the ground with 
crooked sticks when they were about to plant. 

* iple plough and showed to r* 



He made a oimjjib — -■ 

assembled crowd how much better i 
I break up the ground. They were greatly de- 
. , ,. , lighted, and shouted aloud their approval, 

of I Virginia's leading educators,! The missionary left their village thinking 
aonda us t.hp fnllnwintr w i t b pleasure of* the good he had done to 
them by teaching them to plough. In a few 
weeks he returned, and what did he see t 
The people were still stirring the ground with 
sticks after the old fashion. They had taken 
the plough, painted it red, set it up m the 
middle of the field, and were worshiping it ! 
Men suffer themselves to be drawn from the 



of wide reputation, sends us the following 
article with a personal memorandum, from 
which we extract — 

" I have established a colored Bible 
class that meets every Thursday night. 
My subject is the Ten Commandments. I 
depend mainly on questions and answers. 
If the enterprise succeeds, I have thought 



ladling the sea, and I believe the next 
steamer carried three more. Dr. Bushnell. 
while coming to this country, met a steamei 
containing several more English missionaries, 
who were intending to push on up tho Congo. 
Missionaries from Gaboon are pushing up a 
river near the equator that Stanley thinks to 
be an overflow of tho Congo. If this he true, 
their forces will in time be joined to those al- 
ready starting to go ' ' through tho dark conti- 
nent" by way of that stream. 

Dr. Bushnell seemed very much afraid that 
his audience would not understand that the 
tribes among which he labors are naturally 
very intelligent. He spoke of the native Afri 

can as having a real nobility of carriage, anu , ui piepanug » nvno 
as having good mental faculties, Mrs. Bush- the colored people on the commandment! 
nell has charge of the day schools and is very ! g orrje portions, I write out at present and 
enthusiastic over her scholars One difficulty | r wou , d hke t0 see how they look in 
indeed, is. that her auvancecl pup us ~ ^ print " 

^'flKiragent^ meto* toy i?Mm String j We are glad to put the lecture into 
enough to cause them to choose missionary i print, and to express in this connection 
service rather than money. Some of tho na- j Qur conv iction that the men of the South 
lives will reckon on their fingers .about as .fast , in the ; r hfmds the future of the 

^'taX'K* -XA^ttSfdASS : ^men, and that their active participa- 
amounts of perhaps a hundred separate arti- tion in efforts for the improvement of the 

cles in exchange for their ivory, &c, they are , colored people is the only true settlement stcr one day stop .u - - 

ready to tell him whether his offer is a fair one. q( the Southern question. gn to beat his overloaded horse. » lend 

Dr Bushnell has encountered nearly twenty u Hopper stepped out and said Fnendl drdst 

different tribes, each with its own language. WOB8BIPIliG OOD B y means of images. thou ever hear that some folks believe that 

Tho Gaboon missionaries have translated parts ! worship"™ ou " when W(J iie< i( we haven't behaved ourselves 

of tho Bible into ten languages but only into i (unaamen tal fact upon which all true in this world we shall have to come back here 

one of these, the whole of it. Dr. Bushnell is ^JZ^T^Qod is a Spirit;" and the again in thc shape of dogs and horses?" 

now superintending *e printing of some of ««Wp ru£u f P ft ' e mode of The man stared, ^£^J^^^ 

their translations. In reterenco to the lan- l -„„hi„ i« that He is to be speaker's sanity, and then slowly answered, 

guage into which they have translated the , acceptable worsh p is that " ™ °P N , neTer ^ eard any body preach such a 
~ Bushnell mado some state- , worshiped as a Spirit. But such leeDie crea 

very much. The | turesas we are, cannot understand what spirit | doct. 



I worship of God, by the thing which He him 
and I of preparing a little book of Lectures for , 8e )f {,„ ma de— how much less can they be 

1 — v !-• > , 1 *i -i™"^" 1 trusted to worship Him by anything their own 

hands have made ? 

And yet, God has Himself provided an im- 
age whereby we may worship Him. WiU 
eof the readers of the "Southern Work- 
i" tell us about this image ? 

S. L. C. 



Friend Isaac T. Hopper, saw a passing team- 
ter one day stop in front of his house and be- 



good number of 'very expressive I is. We all have a spirit within us, but wno 
ipleto in all its parts, having I can make plain to another what he himself is 
I may j clearly conscious of ? When we die, the spirit 
.leaves the body, but of a disembodied spirit, 
— - can have no notion. How much less can 
fully apprehend God, who is an infinite 



language h: 

a full construction"of the verb, &c. 
not have given the above statement exactly 
ho made it, but am sure I do not misrepresent 



He certainly did say that Amorican and „,. ....... .. 

icholars find it almost impossible to sn i r i t ana the Father of all spirits I How 
— be the If""- 1 - ' • **r- — -11 1 



Iv.impean scnoiars mm .numai, ,u,i,uM.mu m spirit, ana tne r atner ui an opiuta , 
believe that such a language can bo tho lan- i t j len can we WO rship Him ? We are all inclined 
guage of a barbarous people, it is so philo- j t mBke a p j ct ure of Him, by the help of which 
sophically formed. Many of the missionaries worship Him. But this is what God 

nt. Gaboon think that the Bible reads "more . f n AM,i«ii,iin. 



The wealthiest colored man in St. Louis 
is Mr. J. P. Thomas, the proprietor of tho 
Lindcll Hotel barber's shop and bath-rooms. 

• Mr. Thomas, as a barber, by industry had ,■„ „ try important respect at mat waxen ine ne- 

accumuUted $80,000 ; by marriage he came g^,,, a t the South have in conjuring and Uon- 

into possession of about half a million more. 4um Doctors. 



at Gaboon think that the Bible reads "more 
graphically" in this language than in English. 
I should like to ask Dr. Bushnell if they were 
able to translate the opistlcs of Paul with a 
good degree of exactness. Ho only told us one 
word in tho language— nahgo, a house, ecnah- 
go, houses. The prefix eo is the plural prefix. 
The method of forming the plural in all the 
languages with which ! am acquainted, is by 
somo chauge at the last end of tho word, but 
this method has the advantage that you know 
that tho word will bo plural even before you 
know what particular word will be used. 

The Africans of this locality, at least, be- 
lieve in a good God, who is supreme, but they 
think that he does not trouble himself about 
this world; and they prayJto evil spirits who 
they think have power to harm them and 
of whom they stand in great dread. They al- 
so have a firm belief in witchcraft, which Dr. 
Bushnell desoribed at somo length. I need 
not describe it to you, for .1 » the same ttlief 
in etery important respect at that which !»»"«- 

" i th* B*„th h/jn* in fnnitirinn and L 



•ore. jure Doctors. 



.. - may worship 

most explicitly forbids us to do. 

The reason why he forbids this, we may 
partly see. We are to worship God and none 
othor, and are to worship Him as a Spirit. 
Now,if we attempt to make an image of God, 
it will be like ourselves. We shall picture 
Him with tho body and limbs of a man. Soon, 
then, we shall cease to consider Him a spirit 
everywhere present. Then we shall imagine 
that he has the mind of a man, and presently 
we shall not really believe that He knows every- 
thing and searches the heart, and so we shall 
satisfy ouselves with a worship of form, hon- 
oring Him with our lips while our hearts are far 
from Him. Finally, as we ourselves are sinners 
we shall not realize that God is infinitely holy, 
but shall persuade ourselves that He does not 
take account of matt sins. Thus we will by 
degrees, and very soon, come to consider Goi 
altogether like ourselves, and we shall be 

-r),^ ia not the OnW 



But I assure thee," replied Friend Hop- 
per, "there are a great many people in the 
world who do believe it; and I am thinking if 
thou should'st have to come back, in the form 
horse, thou would'st be glad to have a 
kinder master than thou art." 

The man smiled, took the hmt good-natur- 
edly, and walked away gently leading his tir- 
ed horse by the bridle. Perhaps, in, after times 
if tempted to beat his horse, be remember- 
ed the pleasant old Quaker, and imagined 
how he should feel if he were a borse.— Our 
Dumb AnimaU. 



shiping a being who 
true God. 
This was the case, 



not the only and 
know, with the 



Improving Opportunities.— A remarkable 
convict in the Rhode Island- State Prison is 
David Peters, a colored man, who in 1869 re- 
ceived a fifteen years' sentence for assault. 
He was ignorant, but when allowed the use of 
the prison library he soon made astonishing 
advances in learning. He mastered arithme- 
tic, algebra and geometry, took a course in 
logic and rhetoric, and then turned his atten- 
tion to languages. He acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of French, German, Latin and Greek, 
and then took up jurisprudence. He is now 
reading law, and for a change studies He- - 
brew. He delivered at a Thanksgiving cele- ■ 
bration in the prison, a year or two ago, to ora- 
tion, which was pronounced a remarkable pro- 
duction. 
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Southern fflorhman, 



The laws that in ante-bellum days made 
ne to teach him, were no more dis- 
1 to the nation than the absence of 



A vast and radical revolution has come. 
The old habit of deep and fervid interest 
in State affairs still, however, remains. 



soil, the wealth of the South would be, to- 
day, increased by several hundred millions. 
It is not the fault of the press. The blame 
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The laws that in ante-bellum days made j A vast and radical revolution has come, soil, the wealth of the South would be, 



The American Missionary Associa- 
tion of New York has taken the lead in 
wise and wide-spread efforts in behalf of 
the Anglo-African race. 

It has, since 1S60, expended over three 
millions of dollars in opening schools and 
in founding institutions for the fretdmen. 
It is the outgrowth of, and is principally 
maintained by, the sentiment once known 
as " Abolition" ; but now that word is 
dropped, and whatever meaning it may 
have is with reference to the weakness or 
vices ,of the netrro race, towards which it 
is still " abolition " to the utmost. 

Instead of the bitter hostility of ten 
ten years ago, its leading institutions are 
officially recognized in several Southern 
States as worthy of public aid, and have 
secured general respect. 

This Association has for years been 
struggling with a heavy debt which at 
last has been lifted — the last " lift" being 
a gift of ten thousand dollars from an un- 
expected source. * is now r;'ady for 
more and better work. When many re- 
construction measures shall have been 
forgotten, the quiet, efforts of this As-, 
sociation, in cabin homes -and log*sehool- " n 



it a crime to teach him, were no more dis- 
graceful to the nation than the absence of 
legislation for his instruction when his 
own good and that of the country de- 
manded it. 

The three and a-half millions of dollars 
given for his education through the Freed- 
man's Bureau, in no way excuse Congress 
from the charge of making hie vote and 
not his condition their real interest in him. 

Self-interest seems to have been the only 
inspiration of the party in power. Negro 
rjghts meant prolonged rule. The mind 
or soul of the black man waB aB a cypher 
in his guardianship. The " ward of the 
nation " must look to himself or to his 
old master for escape from his ignorance 
and for help to manhood. ^ 

Not a notable effort was made in the 
history of reconstruction, by a representa- 
tive of the negro vote, to get material aid 
for colored schools. Not a bill could be 
passed providing help, that would not bring 
immediate returns to the politician. Even 
the bacon that was issued to the starving 
in the South just after the war was at 
times used for electioneering purposes. 

Fifteen years ago, nearly a million of 
ignorant voters were suddenly created. 
What has been done to fit them to vole ? 

Reconstruction is by progress, not by 
forcft. Force, and not progress, has been 
1 on, and has failed- Means of pro- 



The old habit of deep and fervid interest day, increased by several hundred millions. 



in State affairs still, however, remains. 
"So long as the Government keeps sol- 
diers here we are crushed," said an intel- 
ligent North Carolina farmer in 18GG, as 
he sat on his doorstep in the noontide of 
a beautiful day in June. " Granted that 
the Government has no business to keep 
troops here, docs it prevent you from put. 
ting in any crop you please, and taking 
the results of it? " asked a friend. " No," 
said the farmer j " but we are not free, we 
are crushed ! " Thereupon he mounted 
his horse and rode into town, and spent 
the better part of the day u discussing the 
situation." If the time spent in the dis- 
cussion had been devoted to his laud, he 
would have been better off by nearly an 
acre of corn. The sailor asks, What is 
life without a quid of tobacco ? The Yan- 
kee asks, What is life without a trade ? 
The Southerner asks, What is life without 
politics '! 

There is no doubt that the political sit- 
uation has been extremely confused and 
even critical, and each man was called up- 
on to think and act intelligently, but still, 
it may be frankly asked, whether or no the 
men of the.South have not devoted too 
much time to these political subjects, not 
so much from :in abiding sense <il til 
real importance, as from Llit, old and u 
settled habit of discussion. And th 



It is not the fault of the press. The blame 
lies with the reader only, and as he re- 
forms his tastes and varies his wants the 
press will quickly and abundantly supply 
them. Every farmer knows by heart the 
literature of the *' cypher despatches." 
How many farmers know by heart the de- 
tails of those wonderful experiments by 
Laws and Prout in England which have 
made agriculture a money-making busi- 
ness ? Reform will come. We only hope 
that it comes speedily, so that the present 
generation may take some advantage 
from it. 



jres8 are the need 
llitc 



if the hour. Southern | men 
zhtful fact. 



'flu 



:d vote 



ill llo 



rati 

orked upon 
' seen, rum and money 
I polls. Where men have been c 
j away Irom the ballot box, they wi 
be marched to it to deposit their pu 
We congratulate this Association upon ! , 

r™,l„ m f,„ m ,l..kt Tlio ll.mnlna In. <- Ua 8CU V01CS. 



not due to themselves and their families 
to withhold, from public matters, more of 
their time and attention. We have heard 
more than one successful Southern man 
say, 41 After the war I quit politics alto- 
gether, and now I am all right." 

The great business of the South to-day 
is construction, the building up of im" 
tries ami developing the resources of 
and mineral. Southern men say that these 
Southern States are far behind any of the 
civilized States of the world, in developed 
physical resources. Events educate men, 
though slowly. It is clear that the com- 
ing generations, drawn out of the old 
ruts, will spend their forces in exploring 
and bringing out these elements of wealth, 
and, before many years, will swing to the 
, other extreme and neglect political mat- 
than timidity wil be ; ter3 R , t th ,. r We speak now of, and 
Where rifles have been . for thu f msml gen( , rilt ' ion . It wou i (1 be 
' e ' well if it could strike a '' golden mean" 



litical force, now that its old rallying 
points are gone. It is finding new ones, 
around which it is gathering with great- 
er power for good or evil than ever 
before. But it will be more and more 
a matter of merchandise. The blacks 
are well disposed, but weak and blind; 
and can't help themselves. Fears and 
bugbears have' been freely usetl by 
their leaders to influence them : the real 
duties and responsibilities of the voter 
have never been taught them, and the 
mass of them are still to be victimized in 
various ways. But fear as a motive, will 
Passion and 



influence. 



place to temptation 

houses as well as in more pretentious | ^JJ^jjjf 
places, will come to the surface in peace- 
ful moral forces, in colored men of clear 
heads, of honest purpose and wholesome 

thought and energies, without impairing 
in any way its duty to the State. Men 
, arc what thev make themselves. Even 
Anywhere in this country, this would be I un(lci . d ot ; snl9 u,ey thrive and accu- 
se with such ignorant masses. It can be | m „, ate Vrom the surrender at Appo- 
helped only by going to the root of the ma[ox tm nQ maQ cu „ on ' j lis 

matter. But our national legislators seem I con9(jie that , 1C ha9 bceI1 prevented, 
to have had no patience with, or interest , c ti „, y tu £ abolition 

in, the slow, far-reaching methods of set- 1 Q J f ^ from re ' ;° thl f tenent of his 
t ing the fate of the negro 1 hey exalted , Qwn s J ciouSi intelligent industry. Suc- 
thc voter-they ignored the man 1 heir , cc8sful b men ove it . 6 
own moral standards were fatally in the . The Iiters t urB of the SouUl is mRinl 
way of genuine reconstruction measures. , lilical . The „ ewsl)apC rs are devoted 
The education of the negro,' politically, I Their work is done ; the seeds' of a selfish, a , m()st txch , sivd lo ' p ' uUlic affairs ami 

.... c t. '* . -jU'^nlinrt-ti ir li 1 1 I nnliov it . hiMirintr trull. I, ... ,, j ■ 

they are conducted with excellent, and m 
many cases, rare talent. They supply- a 



EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
"The Ninth Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Education of South Car- 
olina," is an interesting and encouraging 
one, to all interested in the cause of educa- 
tion at the South. 

The School Boards now appear to be 
composed of some of the best citizens ot 
the state. This is a gratifying proof 
of the substantial support that the sys- 
tem is receiving, and a guarantee that 
the School Laws will be wisely and faith- 
fully administered. 

The attendance during the past year, 
was 11(1,239; of whom 62,121 were color- 
ed, and 54,118 were white, an increase of 
sk themselves whether it is 13,843 over the returns of the previous 
year. This was the largest number since 
the organization of the present system, 
with the exception of 1876 ; when, owing 
to certain conditions no longer existing, 
the number was reported to be larger. 

To avoid the risk of incurring debts 
which it would? be impossible to meet, it 
- 1 was deemed wise not to open the schools 
1 until the ratification of the Constitutional 
fl j Amendment changing the manner of rais- 
ing the School Fund. There is no doubt 
that the attendance, in many of the coun- 
ties, was diminished by this delay. 

Ten counties were officially visited by 
Captain Hugh S. Thompson, the present 
Superintendent, during the past year, 
and in most of them, addrcses were, deliv- 
ered before intelligent and appreciative 
audiences; much interest was exhibited by 
the teachers, and in Ave counties they 
held conventions which were attended 
not only by teachers but by citizens in- 



its freedom from debt. The Hampton In 
stitute is its oldest child, having, in 1870 
left the parental Society, to take care of 
itself. Other institutions may in time fol- 
low. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion has done a work for the country that 
gives it a special claim upon'all good and 
patriotic people. It works ifot for a sect, 
$ut for a Christian civilizatii 



1HE eiiucniion oi me ueuio, ijumiuany, ,, , . , . , , . . . . 

has been rapid ; intellectually and moral' ;Bhort-s,ghted policy are bearing fruit, 
ly, it has advanced at a snail's pace. The I , 1 he great work of the Constitutional 
„„„ i,„c i,„„„ ™.i„i.. „„„„„i t„ i,; Q 1 Amendments cannot of itself secure the 



one has been, mainly, an appeal to h 
fears for selfish purposes j the other has 
been aimed at his mind and conscience, 
without personal ends. 

Naturally, the men engaged in both 
have had little sympathy with each other. 
The former have professed sincere devo- 
tion to the freedmen and demanded their 
votes in the name of great services and 



political salvation of the negro. It is like 
a bridge thrown half way across a 
chasm. Only the manhood of the blacks 
can bridge the other half. 



" TOO MUOH POLITICS.' 



The South sutlers badly from an over- 
principles ; the latter have asked nothing, dose of politics. Before the war, the out- 

and gradually have come to feel that not j let for intellectual force was in statecraft, | items, and crowd its columns with politi 
the least of the colored man's misfortunes ' chiefly. Children grew up in an atmos- , cal news. It might be supposed that the 
has been his political leadership. I phere of political talk. Young men look- supreme object of the distressed farmer 

What a satire was the career of these | cd forward to official life, and the old would be light on the subject he di 
leaders, on the new and better civilization I men rejoiced in the honors and victories with, and out of which came his only sup- 
that was to come out of the phi. -The pla- | of debate. Patient, secluded scientific re- port; and that there would he almost a 
ces that once knew I hem, now know them search was hardly known. Pure scholar- wild craving for all literature bearing on 
no more, and, through whatever injustice ship took second rank. Technical educa- ■ the subject. It might be supposed that 
this may have come about, it has been im- 1 tion was neglected in a section where he would cry out, " Take away those 
possible for the Northern men engaged in manufacturing was not carried on. Owing , political items which dc me no good; 
educating the negro to believe his im- to the peculiar tenor of labor, agricultural i never speak to me about the ballot. Give 
provement has been thereby checked. j improvements were not generally made. \ me, broken down as I am in fortune and 
His prosperity depends upon his own Every man was a skilful politician, just i almost in spirit, with these wasted acres 



ind take out of politics more of its i terested in the cause ; and many gratifyii 
results were attained. 

All examinations throughout the State 
are conducted in writing, thus ensuring 
uniformity. It has not yet been thought 
advisable to raise the standard beyond a 
fair average. 

The School Fund has been better man- 
aged than ever before, and in many coun-, 
ties there will be a balance to its creditCT 
This is the first year, since the organiza- 
tion of the Public School system, in which 
there has not been a heavy deficit. The re- 
ceipts for the year were $316,191,10, and 
the disbursements $319,030,22; the appar- 
ent deficit is explained by the fact that 
some of the counties have made no Re- 
port since before the last instalment ol 
of taxes had been collected: if full reports 
had been received from all the counties 
the receipts would more than balance the 
expenditures. 

Among the obstacles to the rapid pro-' 
gross of education are mentioned the in- 
efficiency of the County School Commis- 
sioners. It is to be hoped that a more en- 
lighted public opinion will demand higher 
qualification in candidates for these impor- 
tant positions : an inefficent or unfaithful 
officer while keeping within the letter of 
It I the law may yet violate its spirit. It is 
0- 1 hardly too much to say that, as is the com- 
missioner, so will the schools be. 
The indifference on this subject does not 

... . «. M t.. i I..... fl.ot ..— iotinn- in 



demand. That demand is for political 
debate. The News and Courier of Char- 
leston, S. C, lately discontinued its agri- 
cultural department, and frankly stated 
that the planters took no interest in it. 
Though the very life of the South de- 
pends on intelligent agriculture, the leth- 
argy of the people on that subject is so 
profound that the press finds it is for its 
interest to exclude even agricultural 



efforts, with favoring outward conditions ; as every Englishman is a good rider, 
but mainly on himself. In the National Congress the result was 

Freedom means freedom to starve as j apparent. A body of keen, well trained 
wellas to thrive.' The most thorough en- ■ debaters from the South usually over- 
forcement of the Constitutional Amend- , matched the men of the North, in tact, 
ments means neither bread nor books, nor j quickness and general parliamentary 
the least change or help for the personal j knowledge. But the social organization 
weakness and blindness in which the negro ' which developed this tendency and power 
was thrust into citizenship. I toward political affairs is now broken up. 



light and knowl 
edge from everywhere that may teach mi 
how to better my surroundings." 



seem to be greater than that existing 
other stales with a similar population, ::nd 
the prejudice against the system is daily 
growing less^ 

The lack of - Normal Schools is severe- 
ly felt, and their establishment is recom- 
mended. 

Ten Scholarships in the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 



It is safe to say, that if, during the last , ton, Va., have l>een placed at the disposal 
twelve years, the time spent ^able-bodied of Captain Thompson, by Dr. Sears, agent 
Southern men in political discussion, over of the Peabody Fund, 
and above that legitimately taken up by j The colored population of the State, is 
duty toward the State, had been devoted I put down at 415,814, and the white at 
to an intelligent study and working of the j 280,677. The scholastic population, during 
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the year was ,228,128, of which 144,315, 
were colored, and 83.813 white. The num- 
ber of free Public Schools 

in 187n_7 was 2.483 


was said these Chinese were filthy and im- 
moral. The tenement houses of the large 
cities would teach them, every hour, new 
lessons in the utter degradation of human 
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The January, February and March . NEGRO, 
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the year waa 228,128, of which 144,315, 
were colored, and 83.813 white. The num- 
ber of free Public Schools 

in 1876-7 was 2,483 

in 1877-8 " 2,922 

showing an increased of 439 during the 
nast year. The whole number of teachers 
employed, was 3.117, of whom 1,026 were 
coloreil, and 2/fJOl white. The average 
number of months these schools were in 
session, was 3fJ; the longest period 
being, in one county, 6 months, and the 
shortest, in another, 1 month. 

Capt Thompson is a man of unusual in- 
telligence and force of character, and is the 
man for his place. . . 

He has a genuine active interest in the 
welfare of the colored people, and their 
educational interests could not be in better 
bands. 



Before us is a copy of a speech by the 
Hon John Goode of Norfolk, Va., deliv- 
ered in the House of representatives on 
the 23d of January last, advocating a bill 
providing that the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands shall be devoted to the edu- 
cation of the people ; for the first ten 
years upon the basis of illiteracy, there- 
after upon the basis of population 

The argument is brief, statistical and 
very forcible. The bill is well considered, 
its leading features having been brought 
forward repeatedly but always in vain. | 
Mr Goode asks, •' Was it right for the 
Government to enfranchise them, (the col- , 
ored people) make them citizens and 
voters, without some adequate provision 
to qualify them for the proper discharge 
of the responsible duties incident to the 
new station to which they were suddenly 
elevated 1 , , ... , 

" Can the Government bestow civil and 
political rights upon these ' wards of the 
nation,' aud at the same lime avoid the 
solemn obligation to provide for their 
mental and moral improvement ? " 

Mr Goode is an ex-slc.ve holder tie 
has interested himseir in the educational 
welfare of the colored people in his dis- 
' trict. We wish him success in his cham- 
pionship of the most important inte+ests 
of the frecdmen. 



was said these Chinese were filthy and im- 
moral. The tenement houses of the large 
cities would teach them, every hour, new 
j lessons in the utter degradation of human 
1 life ; and a territory organized under tiie 
, laws of the Federal government, could 
i show them a large population openly 
practising polygamy. However, behind 
these " statesmen," stood the people, the 
' press, and the pulpit. Fortunately for 
i the country, for its honor criminally tri- 
I fled with, the Executive stood like a rock, I 
and this infamous wave of bigotry and 
wrong, broke at its base, and scattered in 
froth and foam. To Congress the busi- 
ness is a comedy, to the people an insult, 
to history an example of foolish legisla- 
tion, and to China it is a precedent for 
casting out merchant and missionary, 
those "foreign devils" who have been reluc- 
tantly admitted to their ports. Few cases 
show so well the veto power in our sys- 
tem of government. It may at times be 
abused. It certainly has also its splen- 
did uses. w - N - A - 



CHINESE EMIGRATION. 

It is our duty, as it is the duty of every 
newspaper published in the lane, to put 
on record the facts concerning a most as- 
tounding violation of public trust. The 
Congress of the United States, representing 
in law and supposed to represent in fnct, 
the people of this country, recently pass- 
ed a bill for the partial, if not total exclu- 
sion of Chinese emigrants from the Pacific 
coast. It was not a case of sudden emer- 
gency nor of overruling necessity. Nei- 
ther pestilence or plague were brought by 
these people. Least of all were they a 
swarm of paupers swooping down on our 
Western boundary. On the contrary, a 
multitude of most industrious men, with 
cunning hands and economic habits, came 
face to face with the Anglo-Saxon mer- 
chants, and excelled them in their own arts. 

"Cheap production" is the pillar of fire 
by night, and the cloud by day, upon 
which every manufacturer, every operator 
in every commercial business, fixes his eye 
with incessant stare. But a lot ot yellow 
visaged, sober minded, rice eating pagans 
entered the field in competition with the 
best machinery of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
that portion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
which holds the most skilful tools, and 
triumphed by a cheaper production. Poor 
Ano-lo-Saxon 1 Wonderful pagan ! The 
two hundred and twelve thousand Letters 
Patent granted by the United States, for 
» improvement in machinery," and labor- 
saving devices," go for naught ; all the cun- 
nine work of Yankee brains is only ex- 
travagance before these stolid looking, 
almond eyed marvels of industry. So the 
statesmen of the United States, after due 
deliberation imposed by conservative par- 
liamentary rules, decreed that America 
should not be the land of the tree or he 
homo of the industrious. They denied Hie 
traditions of the country, and scoffed at its 
treaty obligations, and put on the records 
of a great Republic, a doctrine which 
makes every despot of the world thankful 
for the existence of the last Congress. It 



We have spoken elsewhere of thp pre- 
dominancy of political literature at the 
South. In these papers* we see the new 
departure, the South resurgent. These 
are the banners of a thin, but strong skir- 
mish line, which is clearing the way for 
the great conquest over nature which it is 
possible for the South to make, and 
which she will make. It is indeed a 
pity that these facts, so gathered and 
set lorth in these papers could not be 
cast in the form of bomb shells, and be 
dropped with unerring aim into every 
farm house of the South, so that the fly 
! ing fragments should tear up and shatter 
foreverT old ideas and habits which keep 
| men poor. Gratitude is due to politicians 
who serve the country well, but the 
; highest honor is due to those men who 
stand above merchant, and trader and pol- 
itician, in meeting the real needs of tins 
desolate country, Whitney once unlocked 
the wealth of the South with a cotton gin. 
But the doors are again closed, and there 
is pressing need of men who can reveal 
new wealth. It is knowledge and the 
power born of knowledge, which is need- 
ed peremptorily at the South. Here 
above all places, should be the man who 
can make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. If the interests 
of our people, black and white, could 
be committed unreservedly to the men who 
are gathering and distributing this val- 
uable agricultural information, there would 
be the most remarkable, unequaled pro- 
gress in material wealth during the next 
few years. 



The January, February and March 
subscriptions to the " Workman " were 
larger than ever. 

More than the usuU number of letters 
of appreciation have been received. 

We publish two of them. Every dollar 
sent as a subscription is a help to the 
Hampton work, and in return secures re- 
liable information upon a most important 
social problem. 

"It gives me pleasure to renew my subscrip- 
tion to the "Southern Workman." I think 
the paper is doing good, both in the ideas it 
promulgates and in the stimulus it gives the 
colored man. 

Please find enclosed one dollar, 
Yours sincerely, 
(ISbv.) Addison P. Foster. 

I am very much obliged to you for letting 
me know my subscriptiun had run out, instead 
of stopping the paper, for I think the pa- 
per is more and 'more interesting, and the items 
of interest about the Indian scholars are highly 
gratifying and also amusing. What an unlim- 
ited amount of good Hampton is doing to the 
— ro races, and to the third through those two. 

I must apologize for taking any of your 
L.me, but I felt I wanted to show my sympathy 
and love for your work by a word. 
Yours in Christaiu love and prayer, 

H. Vf. Hlggi.es. 



SOME MENTAL OHAEAUTEEISTIOS OF 
THE NEGEO, 

ND AN INQUIRY AS TO WHAT INTELLECTUAL 
DIET IS AT l'RESENT BEST SUITED TO DIM. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic of 
1 :veloped during the 
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■ qonihern Planter and Farmer. Richmond, Va., 
MonUdy J™ ma" »' ""' AKri.-ullunJ Socio.)-, 

W aS&rf f««lf»ni s. r orocorcl.. Report ot 
He, GiamiUstae-r ot Aitrlculture, Richmond.^ a. 

The Kansas papers report, according to 
the Norfolk Virginian, that "Hundreds of 
necroes are flocking thither from the far 
South, under the impression that the long 
looked for 'forty acres and a mule' to 
each of them can be had in that State. 
] The delusion is fostered by railroad ticket 
I sharpers, who induce the ignorant negroes 
to part with their small properties to raise 
: money for a third-class ticket to the prom- 
i ised land." \ . 

I The ne<ro is the victim of an ignorance 
1 that is not his fiiult, and to remedy which 
| very little has been done during the fifteen 
i years since emancipation. 

The country suffers much, but he suf- 
fers more from the mental darkness in 
which numberless pitfalls await him. 



In a recent letter from Honolulu, we 
have the following account which shows 
that the genus " tramp " has touched the 
shores of that Earthly Paradise, the Ha- 
wiian Islands. 

"We have tramps who are worse 
than Chinamen; the latter had, in 
the district of Honolulu, increased to 
1 209 in the year 1878. Somebody on 
1 the (California) Coast has sent here a 
company of tramps on a labor contract, 
and some of them refuse to work. They 
have already committed depredations as 
you will notice in the papers which I send. 

" I was in the garden one day when a 
man of some twenty-five years, well dress- 
ed, came to me and asked Jor work, could 
I wait on table etc. ; said be was of German, 
I origin from Philadelphia. I had no work, 

! but gave him a note to B , which he 

did not deliver. On leaving, he asked me 
to give him a pair of pants. 

• " Some days later, one windy day. he 
came up the back stairs and appeared at 
the door. I opened the door and went 
out, closing it after me. He asked if my 
Chinaman could make him a cup of tea. 
Akam was in the kitchen when the tramp 
passed. I went into the house and brought 
him some bread and butter which lie re- 
fused but wanted tea, said he was sick. 
I gave him a cup of tea and made some 
inquiries. How long had he been here? 
Some two weeks. Did he come in a cer- 
tain vessel? Yes. Did he know the two 
men who were taken up for entering the 
Queen's Hospital at midnight? Rather 
reticent, but said he came in the same 
ship but they came on contract and he 
> was on his own hook. I since have learn- 
' ed that he had stowed himself away in the 
vessel. I said it was better for strangers 
to bring letters from persons known here. 
I doubt not he designed to take the bear- 
ings of the house. Had my Chinaman 
not been on hand he might have used 
more freedom." 



tense longing I 

have smoothed, tri some extent, tnc wire euge 
of his intellectual appetite; but it is still sur- 
prisingly keen, and in it may be found stroDg 
grounds for anticipating a bright future for 
the race. Yet this very appetite of the negro 
is a huge difficulty in the way of educating 
him, for it is so much stronger than his power 
to digest. He swallows facts with astonish- 
ing rapiditv, but assimilates them very slowly. 
- o provide" a mental diet that will at all sat- 
fy his appetite, and not cause indigestion, is 
a difficult problem. This tendency to mental 
dyspepsia is due to the years of slavery suffer- 
ed ; for those years of slavery were years of 
mental starvation, in point of fact, and by 
force of law. It is unfair to expect to find in 
the negro mind any other set of conditions 
than those which follow a long period of star- 
J n restoring shipwrecked persons, 
; nearly starved physically, it is nec- 
feed them at first only small quanti- 
ties .if such food as can be digested easily. 
If they be permitted to cat as much as they 
please, and as they please, their gorgings will 
weaken, not nourish them. The parallel be- 
tween the intellectual condition of the lately 
emancipated negro, and the physical condi- 
tion of the half-starved sailor, is most strik- 
ing; and unfavorable results will attend the 
unlimited, unguided indulgence of the appe- 
tite of cither. In both eases the strongest op- 
position to the necessary moderation comes 
from those most to be benefited by its exer- 
cise; and the advocates of such moderation 
are denounced as foes, and have all manner of 
selfish, miserable motives attributed to them. 
Hungry men are not much inclined to logic; 
the impulse of the sailor is to devour the 
heartiest food within reach : and the impulse 
of the colored student is to reach at once for 
the higher branches of intejlectual effort, and 
| regard as wasted the time spent in elementa- 



It is no fault of the colored people of this 
generation that they ore mentally dyspeptic; 
but rather their misfortune in having: had in- 
tellectual starvation fall to the lot of their an- 
cestors. It is their rare privilege to have the 
chance of leaving to their children sounder 
organs than they themselves inherited. The 
object of all gymnastic training is to obtain 
physical strength, and the object of all booljr 
training is to get mental strength. No 
man can strengthen his physical muscles, 
with dumb-bells on which he cannot get a 
grip; neither can wo develop our mental 
muscles, so to speak, by struggling with mat- 
ters beyond our grasp. Simple as this is, it 
is one of the most difficult things to make 
colored students believe. That there is some 
"royal road to learning" seems part of the 
faith that has been born in them; and it can 
ily be shaken by months and months tjf 
lining. No man can reach an upper story 
of a high building by jumping at it from the 
"round" if he ever reach it, it must be step by 
step. If he do reach an upper story, and 
look down at the ground he started from, he 
will have more respect for the steps than 
when be began his journey. 

Everyone who has reached middle life, 
knows that what he learned at school was 
only the beginning of his education. The 
amount of knowledge anybody takes from 
school is only a ridiculously small part of 
what may be learned, and the condition ot a 
graduate's mind is of far more importance 
than the number of facts in its possession. U 
the receptive powers have been alone culti- 
vated, if he has only had dumped into his 
memory a certain number of facts, he leaves 
school with a mind like a brick— so long, so 
wide, so thick, so hard— but with no capacity 



In the death of Mr. Charles Kimball of 
Lowell Mass., the Hampton Institute has 
lost a valued friend. Ho was constantly 
servino- it and was tireless in his efforts to 
extend the knowledge of it, and to increase 
its resources. We have found few such 
allies in the past ten years. 
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The "Work of Half a Generation 

among the Frecdmen of the United 
States," an address by Rev. M. E. Strieby, 
Secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, is a pamphlet well worth 

1 reading. It can be obtained at 5(1 Reade 
street, N. Y. City. 

Dr Strieby states facts which will sur- 

' prise most, ever, of those who have 
watched the workings of emancipation. 

1 He is fair ; he admits Southern testimony 
freelv, and finds ground for hope in his 
careful and able review of the work ot 
half a generation. It should be read 
throughout the land. 



The Secretary of War and Senators Kirk- 
wood and Allison of Iowa, visited Ham], ton In 
tWi- n-vntlv, for the purpose especially .of 
w rv j„ - the 'Indian experiment at the school. 
Yh,-v -pent a dav in examining its various 
„„„eVts. and expressed much satisfaction u-,,1, 
its' »».•*•«.. Secretary Mrt'rary has y.s.ie.l the 
school before. lie, and Senator Allison and 
Senator Kirk wood, the War (lovernor of Iowa, 
„„d Chairman of the Committee on Indian Af_ 
fairs in the last Congress, are good "ends of 
both races represented in the school ami ma..- 
stirring speeches to the students admonishing 
them to improve their opportunities and help 
each ".her in the great work before then.. »» 
the pioneers of their peoples in their pro.-, 
a higher civilization. 



growth. Such kind of mental 
no more education, than a wood- 
frame dwelling. To utterly ncg- 
receptive faculties would be almost 
s to cultivate them alone : but as. 
naturally the strongest part of the 
colored Btudent's"mind, they need less atten- 
tion than his active or reasoning faculties. 
F»cts for the mind's mill to grind upon may 
be obtained at almost any period of life; but 
.less a man be taught in youth how- to run 
g mental machinery, its product will never 
nm.nt to much. In other words, to teach a 
student how to think is more important than 
the number of facts presented. If the mill- 
stones cannot move, sand or Btones may as 
well be thrown in the hopper, as wheat or 
barley If these premises be true, it billows 
that tiie best mental food for the negro in 
his present condition, are such studies as 
will most exercise his reasoning powers, and 
force him to work from generalities to partic- 
ulars It is obvious that the subject matter 
of his lessons is of less .importance than the 
way in which they are tnlight. For example, 
in parsing the sentence "Cats eat," a student 
should be made to understand that the ex- 
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pression is correct, not because the verb "eat" 
happens to have the same number and person 
as the noun "cats," but because " all verbs 
must agree with their subjects in number and 
person," and that this is a particular instance 
of that general law: in other words, that 
whatever is true of a whole class is true of ev- 
■ery individual of which the class is composed. 
There is no denying that this process is tedious 
to the teacher, and at first irksome and incem- 
.prehensiule to the scholar; but it is worth 
the trouble, if only a small percentage of the 
■ class are made to understand that a conclusion 
■requires two premises, and that the human 
mind can act as well as be acted upon. 

Another drawback to the good mental di- 
•gestion of the negro is the short ti 
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education. They are like hungry travel 
the dining saloon of a railway depot, where 
the train stops only "ten minutes for refresh- 
ments." "Eat and run," they must; it is a 

■ .matter of necessity; they have no choice. 
Nevertheless, both traveler and student should 

■ select such edibles as are most nourishing and 
most easily digested. A traveler who wastes 
his ten minutes in struggling with a bowl of 
scalding soup, is no more improvident than a 

-student who plunges into the study of astron- 
omy before he has mastered Common Frac- 
• tions. What the majority of colored stu- 
dents learn, they must learn quickly; and the 
.question with everyone should be, not what 
he would most like to learn, but what, of the 
things he has time to learn, will benefit him 
most. Vory few colored people have the pe- 
- cuniary ability to buy the enjoyment of ' 



thruat it from bim; but a ft. 
atom of irritation to his boson, 
it with a self-abnegation worthy 
nuut worshiper. 

Uke weak lungs or feeble digest w °l 
disease can be handed down from 1l ' ■ , u 
son; and parents who indulge in fretl, .f 
are doubly detestable; for they not only 
the waters of the present, but of tbe rutin e ' 
To poison a pond is bad enough, but to poisoi. 
the springs whereby a river is fed, is worse. 1 
Fretting is like jealousy, in that it often 
kes the food on which it feeds, and chang- 
little molehills of annoyance into mighty 
u uia- 1 mountains of misery. Indeed, more people 
their | fret on account of what is not, th 
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From the American Agriculturist. 
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itacles are in the way of edu- 

ed people (so far as book 

learning goes,) and they are as' follows; First, 
the dyspeptic haste with which their studies 
must be pursued. Sec >nd, their voracious 
appetites for learning. Third, the weak state 
of their mental digestion, arising from the in- 
tellectual starvation of their ancestors. Time 
will remove all these difficulties, but at 
present they exist, and cannot Ite surmount- 
ed by shutting our eyes to them. t. t. b. 



FEET8. 

•A dictionary, as a steady literary diet, can 
hardly be recommended ; "but a little, taken 
• occasionally, will sharpen anybody's vocabu- 
lary. Custom has so clouded many of our 
-simple words that the'rreal meaning is lost to 
-sight; but turning tlie leaves of a dictionary 
will dispel these clouds and often lead to un- 
expected discoveries. The verb "to fret" is 
a case ki point. Custom, has made us regard 
the word as meaning something disagreeable— 
as a synonym for "to be cross." This popu- 
lar notion, like many others, contains a grain 
of truth and a bushel of chaff. Webster says 
' that it means "to wear away by friction," a 
definition broad enough to cover all possible 
uses of the word. In nine caaes out of ten, 
I however, when we use the word, we mean 
"to wear ourselves out by friction against un- 
necessary trifles." If this definition be cor- 
rrect, it is not presumptuous to say that fret- 
ting is more than folly; if not a disease, it is 
a crime: for it needs no profound argument 
to prove, that abusing the organisms that have 
been given us to use, is a crime. 

To slightly alter the words of the old song, 
"If a man be thrown into a bramble bush, 
and scratch out both his eyes," we pity him 
as a victim of circumstances: but if he throw 
himself therein, his wounds will awaken no 
sympathy, and he is apt to be called a fool. 

To describe frets as persons always throwing 
(themselves into metaphorical bramble bushes, 
is no particular strain upon the language, and 
brings out clearly the ruul meaning of u «">" 
inff nwav hv friction " A nmn wh, 



who frets, 



ing away by friction, 

wears himself out unnecessarily against the 
sharp corners of life; while a well balanced 
man steers clear of all obstacles that he can, 
and those that he cannot, he goes through or 
over. If he cannot wear thein away, he is 
■ careful not to let them wear him away. He 
always uses tho verb "to fret" in the active 
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of many mangy whelps, 
but the most useless, uglv, one of all is fretful- 
a-headed ; lopping off a head 
the only way to get rid of it 
. __t by plenty of hard work, and 
a hearty will to do the work. A man in dead 
earnest about anything, has no time to rub 
himself against the trifles on which fretfulness 
feeds, and pays no more attention to them 
than a drowning man does to gnats on the 
water's surface. No man can any more do his 
best if he fret, than a boy can whistle and 
drink cider. 

Regarding fretfulness as a disease, there is 
this peculiarity about it: that although evi- 
dently painful, people afflicted with it seem to 
enjoy the pain. Well packed with truth is the 
old satire on a hypocoudriac, who replied to 
an inquiry concerning his health, "Pretty 
wretchedly, thank you." It may be classed 
among the preventable diseases, for no sane 



count of wbat.is. To enumerate all the thing 
people fret about would be an endless task, 
but it is astonishing how many people fret be- 
cause they are not somebody else. "Oh, if I 
were only bo and so, I would be perfectly 
happy!" is the speech or thought of many a 
fool. The chances are hundreds to one, that 
if such metamorphosis were possible, retrans- 
formation would be prayed for in less than a 
week. It is physically certain that no living 
man has a greater burden than he can bear; 
and that to every back is fitted a burden, 
whether the back be clad in silks and satins] 
or cotton and corduroy. 

In this practical age, usefulness is the stand- 
ard to which almost everything is referred 
"What is the use of it?" is about the first 
question asked concerning any new or old 
thing discussed. Measuring fretting by this 
standard, the result is a minus quantity, 
less than nothing. No physical use comes 
of fretting, for it is a steady drawback 
on any real work a man has to do ; nor 
is there any mental use, for the mind of a fret- 
ting man is like a wheel whose axle is not 
fitted to its centre, and which jolts, and 
squeaks, and .wears itself away at every revo- 
lution. It is clear there is nothing useful, and 
assuredly, there is nothing beautiful about 
fretting. It is neither calm nor storm: it is 
simple irritation,— a perpetual pimple on the 
moral countenance. 

Worry is not" work, no matter how many 
people may act as if it were: a horse that 
champs his bit, crouches in the shafts, paws 
the air, and shies out of the road, worries a 
great deal, but works very little. Many a man 
goes about his work just as the champing 
pawing horse: he flatters himself he is work 
ing desperately hard, but all the desperation 
lies in the way he is wearing himself nut. 

Serious things, like tho thrust of a bayonet 
or the bite of a rattlesnake, do not make a 
man fret; but such a trifle as the buzzing of a 
mosquito, or the frayed edge of a ragged col- 
lar, is the miserable, contemptible basis of at- 
tacks of fretfulness. 

A. story is told that one of the penances of the 
pilgrims of the Middle Ages was to wear peas 
in their shoes, and that some who believed in 
the letter more than in the spirit of the pen- 
ance, boiled the peas before putting them into 
their shoes. With us pilgrims of the nineteenth 
century, the case is different: we have our 
choice whether we wear the peas or not ; but 
frets insist on tilling their shoes with the most 
flinty kind of peas the country affords, and 
set their unhappy faces sternly against having 
them boiled. It is a strange taste, but some 
people prefer wormwood to cane-sugar, and 
"'1 we can do is to wonder at their taste. 
A fret is entitled to no sympathy, and, as a 
le, gets none ; that is, although we can pity 
man cursed with fretfulness, we cannot sym- 
pathize with what makes him fret, exactly as 
we can pity a man for being a drunkard, but 
not for his being drunk. 

As before said, a fret really enjoys fretting, 
and there is no more uncomfortable companion 
than a person with a pet grievance. If a man 
has any real grievance, he busies himself re- 
dressing it, or having it redressed: but a fret 
does nothing of the kind ; he takes his griev- 
ance round with him, and pours it out into 
every car that will listen. Such people always 
get the disguised or undisguised contempt of 
their auditors. Of all bores in all boredom, 
the greatest is one who always leads his griev- 
ance round with him by a string, as a lady 
does a pet lap-dog. Itespect for the dogs alone 
prevents saying, that the rule of valuation of 
hip-dogs and pet grievances seems the same — 
the more diminutive,— the more highly es- 
teemed 



Lay plans for the. Year without delay 
The forehanded man works to great ad- 
vantage. He loses no time; everything is 
done at the proper moment. 

Hired vien are now engaged to begin 
^ ork April 1st. The season usually con- 
tm. , of 8 or 9 m °nths, leaving the men 
idle h bout one r l ua rter of the year. It is 
well fbi " employers to consider if they can 
not belt* * afford to S ive stead 3' employ- 
ment Th*. Te 1S work t0 be don <: at all 
seasons if »o/ 1 « ntfor ' 

The change of Weath " often exposes 
men working in th e °' )en alr to g roat "sks. 
To keep the feet o. 
A well-drained bnrn^.. 
of wet feet and wearing r. 
ever water or mud is tobv encountered, is 
another. The latter will ser . ve ln a11 caseB - 
■ared for in 
When 

■old be I ents 
nket 



> groat 
y is very necessary, 
ell-drained bamy,. r<I j 3 one preventive 
•ibber boots where- 



look well for missing bolts; change round 
for square headed bolts and put everything 
in working order. 

Bandy things to have : A box of copper 
rivets and burs, a coil of stout copper wire 
a few dozen mixed screws, an assortment 
of carriage bolts, an awl and a few wax 
ends, a bottle of harness dreaaing, a pound 
or two of assorted wrought nails, a few loose 
links for broken chains, half a dozen brass 
knobs for cow's horns, a small anvil, a box 
of axle grease (a mixture of black lead 
and palm oil is the best,) a quart can of 
sperm oil for machines, 5 gallons of crude 
petroleum, a small supply of simple medi- 
cines and a medicine horn,— all these and 
a closet to keep them in, will be found 
valuable in the saving of time, money and 
irritation, when an occasion of pressing 
need comes during the busy season. 

SHEEP-HUSBANDEY, APPLE AND fit* 
BAKING. 

The February number of the " Planter 
and Farmer" published at Richmond Va 
is as bright and spicy as ever ' ' 

We quote from two of its correspond- 



Horses feel should be well „ 
the slushy condition of tbe roack *• 
brought in from work, horses she 

well rubbed down with a piece of bh. "V"? j " My experience i« th ,* rr , , 
and the feet and legs thoroughly dn ed ; planted wi'.h ,Z * , 0U P e °'/«e a 
The friction will remove the chilling effec. <° bear well, win TS ,e D f„w ™ of l 1Ze 
of the cold slush; but if this is left npon | "thcr crop ; but thi land mu 8t hTcood ^ 
the feet, the skin may become diseased and ru s ". after setting the trees. The? can £ 
cracked heels or foot fever result from «' ™t as late as the first of April, but i t had 
the carelessness. ! bettct be ^ e . m -November or February, cul- 

A Caution— Buy no fertilizers without I notbfeg wC» paynetter? ^ regularI y'' 
knowing precisely what they consist of. I And » i» ,?, liec ?' of any other 



Peruvian Juano, and other reliable ferti- 
lizers, when genuine, always have a brand 
upon the bags, with a statement of their 
analysis. Special manures are sold by res- 
ponsible dealers, according to known 
formulas, which should be studied by the 
purchaser, that he may know what he i's 
getting and how to use it. 



kind will pay 
keep the com) 



like 



beep, provided you can 
trow then). . Dogs are 
easily managed witi'out tbe aid of law. Al- 
low each man to be " monarch of his own do- 
main." is all of law that is needed. Let any 
man make the experiment who has new tried 
it. and lay out some of his spare cash, if he 
has it, or borrow it if he can get it, in sheep; 
manage them according to the experience of 
others or the dictates of common sense, and 



- Jve,.-A calf that is infested with ver- ma rk w" at a n c n, theTvinfd 

min may be known by its rough coat cov- out ay ills n e ? ry cSfttmTfaS 

ered with ticks. The young animals should that the lambs and wool S Ire than pay 

be freed from these pests it once. A mix- f or the flock, with little expense. What oth- 

ture of laru and sulphur rubbed along the er stock Clln be made to pay one hundred per 

spine and on the brisket will be effective ■ cent " lc " me ' And then there is the home, 

and a dose of a tablcspoonful of sulphur , e n,lnne| . an<1 the wa «n mittens, and 

and molasses, once a day for a week will socka ,' nul ""f, etc for winter use, and ocea- 

disease. p er cent 

Sheep — A few one-ounce doses of a I Tt T' 1 plant out fruit trccs culti- 

T ttl ,r? ° f r' PhUr 1 ^they Ca cer ain',y^r, tt pay. take ^ ^ 
cream of tartar will relieve the irritation | cw,„ e mmtl Va. " WW K« 
of the skin common in the early spring 



and the loss of much wool by rubbing. 
Ewes should have dry and clean pens and 
yards. Abundant litter is no remedy for 
a wet floor ; a dry board is better than a 
foot of damp straw for a bed. 

Lambs — Early lambs may be pushed 
forward by giving them a little fresh cow's 
milk. They will soon learn to drink this 
from a pan. The milk should be given 
warm from a fresh cow, a quarter of a 
pint to a meal. Do not overfeed any young 
animal; that retards, instead of assisting 
growth. 

. Swine — Separate breeding sows from 
other pigs and provide them with a warm 
dry pen, bedded with leaves or cut straw 
and furnished with a rail fastened S inches 
from the floor and from the wall to prevent 
the young pigs from being crushed. It is 
well to give the sow half a pint of raw i -o 
« j -.-I . * — * , .. - - . - and 



linseed-oil a few days before farrowing and 
immediately after ; this may prevent her 
from destroying the pigs. 

Poultry — Unless great cleanliness is 
observed, the poultry-houses will become 
offensive and unwholesome in the damp 
I and warmer weather. Clean often and 

r*ff S- "T"" ?l or 1 s P ri » klt "i' 1 ' plaster and coal ashes, or 
ii dilicri'iit conditions of mind- and ' >v : i- .1 Ii <i 1 - . ' - 

in. is r;.i"r^7. , <}'s np lh< ; earthern flo01 ' * aA (res ^ n "■ 

It lice or fleas abound, apply grease or 
kerosene oil to the perches : it will spread 
from these to the fowls. Provide warm, 
sheltered nesting places for the early set- 
ting hens antl a glass covered coop for the 
chicks. Feed young chicks little, but 
often. 

2bo(s — Every implement needs over- 
hauling and many will require repairing. 
This' 1 is the last opportunity of getting 
things "to rights" before they will be need- 
ed. Sharpen and polish up the tools, clean 
the machines and oil them thoroughly : 



consent blue is associated with fret 
fulness: not the deep, glorious blue of a June 
sky, but the inflamed, sickly blue, that marks 
the locality of a bruise. 

To all in search of health, wealth, or long 
life, this advice is good— Don't fket! 
1 T. t. B. 



nt discussion of the bill to 
umigration, in the Senate, 



restrict Chines 

Senator Bruce was called to the chair by 
Vice President Wheeler. This is the first 
time in the history of the Government that a 
colored man has presided over the U. S. Sen- 



Although a semi-tropicalfruit, yet too great 
a heat prevents fruit bearing; whil<j, our 
summer days, being longer, we have niore'houra 
of sunshine, and as a consequeuce, just the 
climate for the production of the fig. 

Its cultivation in our colder climes is no ex- 
periment, for large crops are raised in and 
about Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. General Worthington, of 
Ohio, after several years of experience, savs 
of the fig, tree : r ' 

"It is quick grown, suits our climate ad- 
mirably, is easily protected, is a sure bearer, 
and very prolific. The trees begin to bear 
when two years old, and when four or five 
they produce from the same area, with less 
labor, a larger and more certain crop than either 
potatoes or tomatoes. I like them best fresh 
from the tree, and often breakfast on them. 
The demand by the family is very great. 
This fall I had a cart-load of dried figs from 
an area of less than four square rods. The 
tree is eminently the fruit for the cottager 
illager, and when its merits and adapt- 
ability to our climate become known, it will 
be as regularly grown for family use all over 
the Ohio valley as either the potato or toma- 
to." And what is true of that State is true 
of the whole North. 

It is true a slight winter protection is need- 
ed for our winter weather; but this small at- 
tention is more than atoned for, in the fact 
that the fig has no insect enemies, and the 
wood no blight, and we do have "a heap" of 
trouble with some of our fruits from these 



There 
their 
yield 

il cultivation of this fruit would 
lot only a comfort and a benefaction to 
people, but would !aia source of wealth. 
To this end, I will take pleasure in sending 
address my naner on "The Fi»" 



An experienced cultivator says, ' 
re few trees, with so little trouble ii 
ultivatiou, that bear so abundantly o 
y much for so little care as the fig." 



any address my paper on "The Fig,' 
lich tells how to grow, how to protect, how 
dry figs, etc. 

„ ,. G. F. NEEnHAM. 

Wualaiujton, D. C. 
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LET TEE 8 FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 
From our Graduate in Africa, " Mur- 
ry-hen and purrow devils." — a 
Sad Struggle — Teaching together 
— Pleasant Experiences — A South- 
ern Lady's Report of two Hampton 
Graduates' School. 
It is sometime since we have heard from 
our missionary graduate, and the follow- 
ing letter will be read with interest by 
those to whom it is addressed, and other 
friends. 

Mendi Mission, Near. Freetown, ) 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, > 
January 7th, 1879. ) 

To the Hampton Graduates: 

My dear Friends and Schoolmates: 
One year, three months and fourteen days 
ago to-day I sailed from New York (in the 
Barque Jasper) for the land known to us as 
the land of darkness. Wc reached the har- 
bor of Sierra Leone, Nov. 19th, after a voy- 
age of fifty-seven days. "VVe went ashore 
on the 20th and remained in Freetown ten 
days, after which we came to the place of 
labor. Since that time. I have heen working 
among the benighted sons of Ham. Wh> 
we first got on the field I was stationed 
Good Hope, the ether station, and had 
more homelike situation than what I nc 
have. The older people there were rais> 
in Freetown, und therefore are more civil- 
ized than these among whom I now labor. 
People here have most all the country ways 
and ideas. They practice all kinds of vices, 
and have many gods. I have ncvei;_as yet 
Been any of their gods of wood, but I have 
seen the bugabug which they have as g'.ds. 
"When they are going to make their farm 
they must get a bugabug hou»c (which is 
only a rough pile of earth heaped up by the 
little bugs called bugabug) and place that in 
one corner of the farm and make a shelter 
over it, else they will not have any rice, they 
Bay. They must also cook a large pot of rice 
and fish and place it in one corner for the dev- 
il, to make the devil pleased, and he will mind 
their farms and give them plenty of rice. And 
when this rice is ripe, they must cut a lnrge 
bunch and hang it up for the devil before 
they can use any for themselves. One can go 
over the rice farms and around the farm-house, 
and see these fine bunches of rice hanging 
there, waiting for the devil to come after them. 

There are many other things about the 
ways and habits of the country which I 
would be glad to tell you, but will leave 
them till another time. The thought of 
writing to many of my old schoolmates 
came to my mind this morning before day, 
while I was on my bed. My thoughts are of- 
ten drawn Hampton-ward, and as I think of 
her, my Alma Mater, I also think of those 
dear ones that used to make things pleasant 
for me, both teachers and scholars. It makes 
me sad to think that since I left many have 
fallen. Yet when I look back and think that 
they are gone from me, and can" no more 
come to me, I know that I can see them again. 
I can go to them if they cannot come to me ; and 
while I know that earth has that number less, 
I believe that heaven h; 



to encourage , you. It is a life of sowing and 
not of reaping. And many times when you 
have sown the seeds, and think that they are 
taking root, you see something, as it were, 
pulling up the sown seed. You go-^and re- 
plant, and you will soon see something else 
destroying the seedB. Our greatest destroy- 
ire the murry-men or wise men of Af- 
and the purrow devils. The murry- 
teach the people all the heathen habits 
of the country, and they get large ' pay, 
therefore they work hard to make the peo- 
ple believe in charms and medicines which 
they make and sell. They willtake a piece 
of cloth, and sew it together, wax it over 
and sell it to some poor man for about 
$3.00, and tell him to keep this about his 
body, and it will keep away sickness, or give 
him good luck. And really it is not worth 
one straw. The purrow devils arc those 
who disguise themselves and go around the 
country. They have a place of meeting 
they call the purrow bush. They take all the 
little boys they can get and carry them to 
this bush and keep them there till they _axc 
quite large, and then their people have to 
pay a large sum to get them out. While 
they are in there they are taught all the vices 
of the country. The murry-men and purrow 
devils know that if the country became civ- 
ilized they could not get their living so 
easily as they now do; so it is their object 
to keep the country in darkness as long a 
they can. And anything they can do to 
keep the missionary work from spreading they 
iry has gotten on 
hings and a thou- 
ic has is that the 
d shall not return 



i to see me the other day, and brought 
four of his wives with him ; he has only five 
but by some means be 'failed to brine all of 
them. She, I guessed was left to take care 
till he returned. So all the men try to get as 
many wives as they can, the more wives the 
more honor they have. They buy them from 
$3.75 up to $10.00 and, sometimes, the old 
people come and give them their daughters 
for wives. 

Now, dear schoolmates, I have written you 
a long letter, and every one who reads this, I 
shall expect to write to me. I would like to 
write to each one of you, but you know that 
it would take all my time to do it, and all my 
money to mail the letters. So I thought the 
best way would he for me to write you all a 
lone letter, and have it put in the " Work- 
man," and then each of you could write me. 
I shall not have time and room to tell you all 
I want to in this, but after you have written 
me then I will write again. If I owe any one 
a letter, they must consider it paid when they 
read this. We are having it quite cool here 
for Africa; the Thermometer has stood be- 
tween 62° and 64 c for about twelve days, 
i. e, in the morning, and that is cool for Afri- 
ca. The natives say it is cold too much. You 
can see them getting to the fire as if snow was 
three feet deep. Now dear schoolmates, I 
must stop. But must first ask you to , pray 
for me, I need the prayers of all praying peo- 
ple. May the Lord bless each one of you, is 
the prayer of your lonely schoolmate. Write 
soon to, yours in Christ, 

Ackrel E. White. 



i*t think de 



dark land, I do 
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day after da 



ek after week; they are departing. 
You may see a man here walking around 
seeming well, to-day, and to-morrow you 
may see the sod put upon that same man. 
When I look about me, and see that my 
life is so changed, and that I am in Af- 
rica instead of the United States, I can 
but look up and say, how wonderful is thy 
hand, O Lord ! Did I think two years ago 
that I should ever be among these people? 
But God knew. Any one may look at the 
idea of going out as a missionary and think 
it is a small job; but he is quite mistaken. 
The word missionary means some thine more 
than wc are able to understand before we 
have gone. Many persons start out 



you 



Afri 



And 



calling for help every day, and. I 
should be more than glad to have some of 
my schoolmates on the field to help us in the 
march. We need more men— but men of 
the right kind, not such as will work for 
the praise of men, but those who will work 
for Christ and his kingdom. I do pray that 
the time will soon come when all the mission 
stations in the sunny land of Africa shall have 
such men to work them. While we are in 
America and hear of Africa and read about 
her we cannot have any idea about the land. 
God has made this land . to suit the people 
here and they only can enjoy life here. They 
say that "this is not white man country, 
this country no suit white man, and 
man country no fit for African man." 
I agree with them that this is not the wl 
man's country, for the white man comes 1 
to get rich; he stays here a few years, 
drvs up as it were, and is soon gone to 
mother earth. I have seen the sods put u 
many a trader, and yet the come for the sak 
riches. These traders are a curse to A 
ca, they bring rum and sell it to the nati 
Africa needs to be opened up to trade, but 
such as is carried on here now There 
many valuable things here which might be 
shipped to some civilized country and made 
good use of. Then she needs to exchange 
these things for such things as tools and fur- 
niture, clothing and such like. You will see 
a farmer going to his farm with his tools 
which are a cutlass and a hoe. The cutlass 
is not any more than a large knife, and the 
hoe is about as wide as my two lingers. These 
he makes his farm with, and works with all 
the year till harvest time, and when his rice is 
ready to cut (this being most they raise, rice 
and Cassada) he has a small knife not as large 
as a good-sized pocket knife, the blade is 
about half an inch wide and two inches long. 
► He cuts his whole crop of rice with this by 
cutting one head at a time. They don't cut 
it as we do wheat, but only cut the heads off. 

large farm will hire 



The sad story of destitution and losing 
struggle of ignorance with adverse circum- 
stances, told in the following letter, is in- 
deed "enough to bring tears to the eyes," 
and indicates the kind of work to be done 
in many parts of the South. To do this 
work as far as lies in their power, these 
graduate teachers are bravely trying, and 
the simple faith with which they some- 
times ask for help in it, is the result of I us an 
former evidences of the sympathy of for u. 
northern friends. Harrels of partly worn 
but very useful clothing have been dis- 
tributed from time to time among such 
needy ones, greatly to their help and en- 
couragement. 

Maryland, Jan. 1879. 
Gen, Armstrong — Dear Sir : N 

Knowing that you are 
interested in the work of the Hampton grad- 
uates,Twrite to give you an idea of mine. 

I am now teaching school near the village 
of P., in Prince George C 



, Va., Dec. 8, 1878. 

My dear Mits D: 

It has been six long weeks since I 
received your nice letter. 

Wo have a good school, numbering a hun- 
dred and six— nearly all of them are present 
every day too, quite a difference in our posi- 
tions this winter and those of last. I never 
taught children that love to come to school any 
better and they are very willing and anxious to 
learn. 1 took in my second monthly report 
Saturday. Every Friday we have the children 
speak and allow them to ask their parents in to 
hear them speak; they seem pleased at that. 
We speak some times too. I have attended 
the Teachers' Institute. It was much more- 
pleasant for us this year than last, there was 
not any distinction made, and the Institute 
was conducted with more interest. A great 
many ways of teaching Reading, Arithmetic 
and Grammar wero explained. Several lec- 
tures were delivered on teaching, one particu- 
larly amusing and interesting by Dr. Ruffner. 
The Institute lasted three days. Col. Par- 
ker's method for teaching beginners to 
read was repeatedly mentioned. I was proud 
that it was not entirely new to me for S. and I 
find it quite useful in our School. We have 
some nice charts (which are hers,) that help- 
considerably in drawing, or rather keep us from 
displaying our ignorance of that art. I should 
like so much to see the boys since they are in 
uniform, it must have taken work to get them 
all ready. I would like to see those Indian 
girls too— for I've never seen one. Yes, Miss 
H . , 1 think S . and 1 are quite fortunate to have 
schools — such uood ones too — and right togeth- 
er. Coles teaches in this Co. too. 1 would 
recommend some of the vacancies to some 
of our students who have not schools, but the 
salaries at the country schools have been so 
much reduced that it would not pay any 
distance for only the 



promise of that small amount 

1 guess you had a nice time " Thanksgiv- 
ing^l had a very nice time, teaching on that 
day, and had a visit from the Supt. which was 
very unexpected to us. 1 guess he meant it 
should be a surprise. Our children did real 
well which made us more proud of them than 
ever. He praised the children, then turned to 
Id us that there would be no difficulty 
retain our places next winter for a 
months term. 
Hoping you a Merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year, I am 

Yours fondly, L. 



A Southern lady who is interested in 
progress of the colored people, sends the 
following, which we welcome to our col- 
umns. 

. Harmsonbitrg Va., March Wth. 1870. 
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Bionanes who at the first call willingly say, 
"Here am I, send me, send me;" and when 
they have fully gotten on the field, and 
begin to find out the meaning of the word shucking 
missionary, they are as willing to 



to play 
c, sing- 
: people 

shilling 
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and more so; but that "Se: 
will be to " send me back." I am afraid that 
many who Bay "send me" don't know what 
they are saying. Africa needs missionaries — 
indeed she does; and I am glad when I hear 
of any one coming as such, but let him that 
comes have the work at heart. Many have 
been out here who came to say that "I was a 
missionary to Africa," or some other parts, 
but I think the land would have been bettered 
by their having stayed away. Let us take, the 
matter to God and be sure He says go. If 
He says go, then go, for He will go with 
you. Many of u$ say "I want to be a mission- 
ary; I want to go to Africa, or some Other 
heathen land to work for Christ," and we have 
hundreds of missionary duties at our very 
door daily, and wo overlook them, looking 
away off to some far land. I tell you dear 
friends, a missionary life is everything but 
a happy one. You have ten thousand things 
to discourage you, while you don't have one 



■ut, and gets a d: 
d they work by the 
I making a loud noise as 
do in America at their oh 
He pays each man 
a day, in our monev twenty-four cents. ine 
women also have a hand in tins; they follow 
the men who are cutting and clap their hands 
and cry out "that am the jnnn." I don't 
know whether they get any pay or not, as 
they don't value woman labor here much. I 
don't think they do. They don't think 
that the women do much, yet they make 
most of the farms for the men. The men 
may help cut the farm, and the women will 
plant the rice and keep it clean till time for 
harvest. While the rice needs cleaning you 
may go through a country town, and you will 
hardly see six women, while the men are plen- 
tiful. The women are all on their farms, 
hard at work and the men are setting at 
home doing nothing. I was talking to one 
of the men about the African man wanting 
so many wives and he said that if a man 
had plenty wife he can make big farm 
and have plenty rice, but if man no_^t 
wife plenty, he no make rice plenty, ex- 
cept he can hire. Thus you see that the 
wives are the slaves of the country. A man 



iucated. I told him at the Hampton 
Institute near Fortress Monroe, and then he 
inquired who was th'oTrincipal of that school, 
my reply was Gen. Armstrong, Then he said 
" I have heard of that school before," and ab- 
sented himself. On returning he handed me 
the names of three trustees and their ad- 
dress and a letter for the same, directing 
me to see them at once. The letter was one 
of advice to the trustees, advising them to ap- 
point me as their teacher, and they did so ac- 
cordingly. Taking my appointment to the 
examiner (as he requested me) I expected to 
have to stand a rigid examination, but the 
examiner only asked to see my diploma; on 
showing that, he gave me my certificate, re- 
quested mc to open school at once, and add- 
ed, "It ought to have been opened two weeks 
ago, but I will make no reduction in your sal- 
ary for the quarter." 

I opened school the 17th of September, 
with eighteen scholars. They seemed very 
anxipus to learn and attended school very reg- 
ularly for a while, but as soon as the weather 
began to get cold the attendance became to 
be very small, and continued to get small until 
I only had an attendance of eight. I did not 
know the real cause then, but by going 
around to tell the parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, I found out the main cause: 
General, believe me ! every family I went to, 
brought tears to my eyes. There were the 
poor little children without clothes enough 
to hide their naked skin, nor shoes to keep 
the frost from biting their feet, and their pa- 
rents a very little better off. They asked me 
was there any way for me to help them. I 
told them I would try to do something for 
them. 

If there is any way that you can help these 
poor little children, either yourself or point 
me out to somebody that will, please do it. 
The colored people about here are very much 
behind, all on account of being poor man- 
agers. Most of them have been working ever 
since the war on the land of their former mas- 
ters, and are now so much entangled in debt 
with them, that they have a mortgage on 
everything they have, and consequently they 
work from year to year without accumulating 
a cent. In my next letter I will try to tell 
you something about the different denomina- 
tions and the habits and manners of the peo- 
ple about here, which I suppose will be an 
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nfluence is not as much felt t 
deserves to be. I wish time and opportunity 
would allow me to speak more fully of the 
real good I believe your young teachers are 
doing, but think even a few words of en- 
couragement will be gratefully received. 

.Many thanks for the paper which is always 
a welcome visitor and handed after perusal to 
some appreciative colored neighbors. 

The school is in charge of Miss Sarah Smoot 
and of Miss Lucy Simms, Hampton graduates, 
now working in Harrisonburg. They have 
about fifty pupils under their care ranging 
from five to twelve vears and their exhibition 
of arithmetic, read'ing, recitations of select 



item of interest. 



Yours truly, B. 



1 



to those accustomed to teach the young "idea 
how to shoot" would have done credit to 
children of much more advanced age. 

To see children scarcely high enough to 
reach the blackboard, multiplying 5,987,- 
5411,703 by 9,87:1,054, or dividing 600,404,- 
44:i by 0.59,783, was an astonishing sight 
to one who six months ago saw the same 
children begin the "musical melody of the 
multiplication table," and now go through 
the whole of it to the pretty tune which 
makes even dry numbers and figures attrac- 
tive. 

The famous " Charge of the Light Brigade" 
was given new lustre, at least in the eyes of 
the admiring teachers and parents by the 
manner in which it was declaimed by little 

Miss Nannie . The patriotic sacrifice 

of "Arnold Winkleried" was repeated by 
an urchin scarcely able to "say such big 
words," but who, in a voice of periapt small 
thunder, repeated " JIake way for Liberty" 
&c. Dialogues and charades, tableaux, sing- 
ing in chorus. Ac, concluded the exercises 
which all must acknowledge do credit to 
the efforts of the young teachers. We wish 
them God-speed in their efforts to teach 
lessons of honesty, humanity, truth and pro- 
gress to their little pupils, and think they 
have certainly begun, at least, to walk in 
the right direction, and hope they will go 
on and learn to be indeed " true followers 
of that which'is good," and be clothed with 
true wisdom. 

I remain, respectfully, 

N. G. Daixqerfield. 
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RECORD OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 



While the Gavernment navs for the 



basement of ** Marquand Cottage," and the 
Principal felt justified in saying, *■ Go ahead." 
The Indian youths were all assembled, and, 

fhmiitth an intornrptpr it wns unnniinced that 



share of attention, and the lesson was finished 
by illustrating the uses of differently shaped 
hammers. A jollier set never left a class- 
room than thev. as thev tinned their hats. 



stance. Four or five, owing to certain tem- 
porary conditions have been a burden tb me, 
but the rest have pushed ahead zealously. 
Anv one who is inclined to stand listlesslv. 
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EEOOED OF INDIAN PBOQEESS. 



While the Government pay9 for the 
board and general living expenses of the 
Dakota Indians here, the Hampton Insti- 
tute, relying on Northern aid, has under- 
taken, for the first year at least, to ex- 
pend more than two dollars for every one 
dollar received from the Government. 

It has finished and furnished two new 
corridors in Virginia Hall, containing 
twenty rooms, for Indian girls, at a cost 
of $2,000; erected a boys' "cottage," 
containing fifty rooms, with furniture, 
costing about forty dollars apiece, at an 
expense of $10,000, and needs $6,000 for 
a suitable workshop for the Indian and 
colored boys. This is needed at once. 

To the wide-spread appeal for aid in 
this work, the response has been a sur- 
prise. 

Aside from what about ten people have 
given, the returns have been very small. 
The few who have given generously have 
lifted us into high hope for the future. 
Our Indian students are in comfortable 
rooms, which for many years, we trust, 
will be filled with red men's children seek- 
ing the knowledge that shall fit them to 
work for their race. 

Two-thirds of the contributions have 
come from Eastern Massachusetts. 

Fifteen hundred dollars are wanting to 
meet the entire cost of buildings for Indi- 
an boys and girls — an outlay to be made 
once for all. 

Next is $0,060 for the workshop where 
trades will be taught. 

It was gratifying to receive, a few clays 
ago, a letter from the boys of a well 
known town in. Connecticut, who "have 
met together to form a society to raise 
money sufficient ($200) to pay for a room 
in the Indians' Dormitory to be built at 
the Hampton Institute. We are boys 
from fourteen to twenty years of age. 
Some are in business and some in school, 
and all are from the Sunday-schools of 
the city. We hope to increase our mem- 
bers to fifty, and are quite sure of forty 
boys." 



We take the liberty of publishing the 
following letter, hoping that it may stim- 
ulate^ other societies to do likewise : 



basement of " Marquand Cottage," and the 
Principal felt justified in saying, " Go ahead." 
The Indian youths were all assembled, and, 
through an interpreter it was announced that 
a general workshop was to be opened for their 
especial benefit, and each was asked to ex- 
press his wish as to the material in which he 
should work, whether in wood, iron or what ? 
So few of them seemed to take any interest at 
all in the movement, or to care for Icarningany 
of the occupations of civilized life, that I be- 
gan to have misgivings. 

I had bought, a dozen cast iron hammers 
and some cheap nails, trusting to bits and 
blocks about the new building for something 
to use them on . 

The first day of Spring all were summoned 
over to leam the rules of the place, though 
the shop was not more than half ready. Two 
days later, at sunrise a class of ten stood at 
the door, ready for their first lesson. They 
solemnly followed me in, hung up their hats, 
donneil their new aprons, and took their places 
on one side of a long bench. I faced them on 
the other side and my work began in earnest, 
ft must be remembered that "yes" and " no," 
"good" and "bad." are the only words that 
can be spoken to them with absolute certainty 
that they will understand. 



share of attention, and the IcsSon was finished 
by illustrating the uses of differently shaped 
hammers. A jollier set never left a class- 
room than they, as they tipped their hats, 
with a hearty "good morn." 

Lack of material for the next day's work 
forced me to change my plans, so I called for 
volunteers with the plane and the saw. They 
tried their hands at tool sharpening, and even 
tool-making. Bench-hooks, honestone blocks, 
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the shop, and 

by these incipient geniuses. They ore thus 
left largely to work out their own problem. 
This bus its advantages, as the object ought 
to be.' to tit them for their probable after-life, 
and shmv them that Jack-at-a-pinch can suc- 
cessfully engage in business without the latest 
inventions. 

They had no idea of the use of the square, 
or of laying off their work before beginning 
it, so I set them, nearly all, to making squares, 
bits of flooring boards and lath being the moBt 
available materials. Nicely finished ones 

- 



stance. Four or five, owing to certain, tem- 
porary conditions have been a burden to me, 
but the rest have pushed aheud zealously. 
Any one who is inclined to stand listlessly, 
without designs of his own to carry out, and 
too indifferent to apply for employment, is 
supplied by me, when I am too busy to find 
other work for him, with some tool that is in 
need of a good handle just then. Over-pro- 
duction in this branch, is checked by the 
working of the law of "the survival of the 
fittest. 1 ' "Good 1 "— which is always used in 
of I a comparative Bense — is my commendation 
ad when it can be honestly given. I am ever 
ire | on the alert for the discouraged ones, and 
it is pleasing to watch their countenances 
light up as their difficulties vanish . 

Some new feature is added to the shop al- 
most every day, and the stock of novelties 
will not soon be exhausted. The working of 
tin, leather, iron and glass is gradually being 
brought to their notice. As with a cheap pa- 
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Dear Sir :— 

Pome of the ladi.-s 
iety are feeling, of late 
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the work for the tniliam, and wish to 
appropriation, if they can do no wisely. Hence, 
they have #ked me to make inquiry as to your 
work at Hampton. 

My impression is that the (Jovcrnment aids 
you. perhaps to the full extent of your need. 
If, however, it should be that the aid of the 
churches is still required for any part of the 
work, be so kind as to let me know. 

Also, if you have any printed matter showing 
methods and promise of the work for the Indi- 
an pupils, please have the goodness to enclose 
it, and oblige. Yours very truly, 
H. C. HrmiciRK, 

Pastor Cong. Church, 
Thomaston, Conn. 



0UE INDIAN TRAINING SHOP. 

The shop boys <ire divided into four 
detachments often each and each compnny 
works two hours daily, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George B Starkweather, late- 
ly of Hartford, Conn., reports as follows: 

An experience of nearly a fortnight in the 
Indian department, enabfes rac to give the fol- 
lowing account of the progress and attain- 
ments of the boys under my charge, since the 
"new departure" in mechanical instruction 
here. 

The observation of my future scholars, 
which was enjoined as my first duty, showed 
me at a glance that they were human, and that 
a knowledge of huninn nature with its needs 
and impulses, must be the key to the situa- 
tion. What sober-visaged mortals' they were I 
They would 'pnss one by without lifting an 
eye. and looked as solemn as if on their way 
to the burial of 11 the last of the Mohicans." 

The scalping-knives and tomahawks that 
were their inseparable companions in the pri- 
mary geogranhy pictures, were missing, but 
I did see pocket-knives in their hands; just 
Biich as I used to covet and barter for, when a 
New England school boy. Now I maintain 
that whoever truly appreciates the merits of a 
jack-knife possesses mechanical genius, either 
latent or active. 

Sufficient unoccupied room was found in the 
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in hand, awaiting developments. "Which 
is the good one ?" I asked, holding a piece of 
board before them with the points of two 
nails inserted, ready for driving. Both were 
straight, and seeing no difference, they chose 
at random. Having taken sides in the matter, 

they watched intently for the result. One 1 than any words through 
nail, of course, went snugly to its place, while [ have been. The necessary 
the other split the block. , A shout of tri- j lesson was had about the third day, when the 
umph went up from the winning side, while ! fate of many a promising box was scaled by 
the others were given an opportunity to in- J the faulty position of nails. c 



I of tin 



tl way of p 



tent instrument, I cut this latter flinty sub- 
stance at pleasure, their admiration is pro- 
found. One brings out a tin-type of himself 
and wants a glass cut for it. Then, hesitating- 
ly, shows a picture of the girl he left behind 
him. to have it similarly protected. I let 
them try their hands at everything I reasona- 
bly can. I frequently have to play the part 
of surgeon and bind up a bleeding finger, 
trim ragged knuckles — lacerated by saw teeth, 
or extract slivers : they endure such opera- 
tions unflinchingly, and return to their labors 
undaunted. L. 

It fairly does one good t< 
heads of sweat stand out o 
foreheads, while the cheerful 
vades " Polytechnic School" 
ble. " Jesus Loves Even Me 
and whi.Mled by the whole class the other day, 
while later the familiar tune of u Awake my 
soul, stretch every nerve,'* may have been a 
spur to the stripling polishing up his bow, as 
well as to one who was making strenuous ef- 
forts to say the multiplication table in Eng- 
lish. " John 1 Brown," and the plantation 
melodies are attempted, while the question, 
" Who will care for mother now ?" did not 
prevent one promising young Sioux from neat-; 
ly dressing up the corners of his box. "The 
Sweet By and By" is a favorite tune with sev- 
eral. One boy, to air his English Bang, 
"Nearer my God to Me," with great gusto. 

"How are you going to manage to get 
those fellows into your shop was queried 
at first, but how to get them out is my dilem- 
ma. The Institute bell rings for noon, the 
shop gong warns them that the two Hours are 
up, and yet I have to shake some to apprize 
I them of the fact. Saturday was left as a free 
! day, with open shop, just to see their tastes 
| and preferences. An average of twenty 
I thronged the place till sundown. Half a- 
I dozen little fellows, deemed too young to join 
[ the classes, hung wistfully about the door and 
| were invited to enter. Hammers, nails, tin 
j half-dollfrrs and laths made them supremely 
t happy for the day. The only act of rudeness- 
j yet noticed, was, when a large fellow not fi'nd- 
' ing a spare apron, stripped one of these ama- 
i teurs, and told him, I suppose, that small boys 
; had no business there. The little brave came 
] to me for redress. I took him by the arm, 
I and, leading him where nice new ones . weij£ 
| locked up, offered him one, but as the big 
tears came streaming down his enraged face, 
! I saw that I had made the matter worse, and 
'. made the offender restore the apron. The In- 
j dian sense of justice was appeased, and the 
[ boy was soon happy. 

I The tools and material all have to be kept 
out of sight, and asked for when needed ; not 
: that there is danger of their being stolen, but 
rather, misapplied. Everyone of them can 
see a bow and'arrow imbedded in a four-inch 
oak plank, and many have not yet learned to 
see anything else in such lumber. 

One of the Dakotas, whose line of dutieB 
excluded him from our classes, came in the 
other day and said he needed a shelf of cer- 
tain dimensions, for his toilet articles. I told 
him where there was one he might have, but 
his countenance fell, as he said "I wanted to 
to make it myself." 
I am confirmed in my belief that the valley 
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almost discouraged, when, after hours of pains- 
taking, some unlooked-for deformity would 
present itself, hut hope revived upon seeing 
the magic power of the rasp, sandpaper, piit- 
tv and paint to hide such defects. I mean 
ally to show them that the best work 
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and the uses of the different kinds were the] 
shown. Wrought and galvanized nails, largi 
and small ones, those designed for horse-shoe- 
ing, brads, tacks, etc., all came 



;ds none of these appliances— that " white- 
sh" wherever used is applied to cover blcm- 

I set a number at mortise and tenon work, 
I soon perceived that they were not cnthu- 
:ic over it, as they could plainly see that 
r work was not to be utilized, so I gained 
point by setting them to chiseling boxes 
of blocks, for their own private uses. My 
has been to keep each one busy anil inter- 
for their 1 ested at something, and I have failed in no in- 
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ilhC™ i of the Connecticut "ay yet be rivalled by the 
BR ~ regions of the Yellowstone, in the matter of 
mcehanieal skill, if the latter section but be 
allowed a fair chance. Not one of my classes 
can be called stupid, and the average do as 
well as New England youths would, reared in 
the far West. In nailing their first blocks, 
they exhibited taste and design in a majority 
of cases. Two or three could be fitted for 
mathematical instrument makers, as was the 
immortal Watt, and ; possibly, like him, in- 
vent a new motor. , I had hoped to find room 
in this sketch for a brief description of some 
of the buds of promise but it must be deferred. 
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them. So my son Is away oft and I am here fully satisfied, from our own observation and board and have been made a separate lesson i from an unwieldy bit of timber "four inches 
alone, bUt I did it. | practical experience in the field of labor, that I in writing snnllino- «nrl nrnnnnemtin., w„ ! tKi^t ;» „f .>,„;> ._....„_ .i,. 
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them. So my son is away off and I am here 
alone, bnt I did it. 

My son helped me cut wood and hay, and by 
it we lived well, so I sent my son away to learn 
more work so that he can buy wagons and 
stoves and we will live well through him. 

Wherever I go hunting I only find white men 
and their work. There Is nothing now for an 
Indian to live on, so I want my son to be a 
white man and sent him away. It ia all right. 
My son is now in the midst of good works and 
my heart is glad. I see his picture where he 
has on white man's clothes which contain many 
places to put money in pickets, and I know 
that you "hold my son well for me." 

Capt. Pratt, I know God did this work. It 
is not your work or mine. God did it for us. 

No more . Sktjnks-jiead. 



AN INDIAN WOMAN'S LETTER. 

The following is an extract from a let- 
ter from an Indian woman, a teachei 
among the Omaha Indians, to some friends 
in Philadelphia. The original is exceed- 
ingly well done and could not easily be 
surpassed by an educated white woman. 

After an interesting account of a Christ- 
mas tree supplied by the friends to whom 
she was writing, she says : ■ 

"Yonder is a man in a faded blanket with 
nothing striking about him but his tall and 
vigorous form. He has killed many enemies 
in battle. He is ever ready, at the risk of his 
life, to defend tlie weak and helpless. He 
never hesitates to rebuke the vices of his peo- 

Ele even though he bring down their unger on 
is head ; and yet underneath that stern exte- 
rior ib as true and loving a heart as ever beat. 
When a little grandson of his died, 'he wept 
and -would no; be comforted.' I have singled 
him out from the rest because I know him so 
well, and not because he is the only one. 
There are others like him, more or less, and 
when I see them I think to myself, if they 
have become what they are, amid all their 
disadvantages, what would they not be with 
the religion of Christ to help them! Oh! 
you do not know how hard the work is out 
here. They have all lost confidence in your 
people. The good that Christ's followers can 
do is counteracted by the behavior of your 
Government toward them. They look on 
the white people as all alike. How can they 
believe in the good will and good faith among 
you when your Government, pretending good 
faith and good-will, and pretending to ratify 
it by solemn treaties, breaks them at pleasure, 
taking their lands from them antrdriving 
them hither and thither ? Some of the more 
intelligent among them have thrown aside 
. their own customs as foolish,^but refuse to 
have anything to do with the/white man's re- 
ligion. They have said to me, 'The white 
men speak fair words to us, but they treat us 
as dogs, and we have not a spot we can call 
our own or where we feel safe.' Wa-ja-pa, 
one of my father's bund, once said to a minis- 
ter at my house, ' We Indians knout there is a 
God. We have always known it. He made 
us and gave us this land. Wo pray to Him 
in our hearts always, and not outwardly, as 
you do. We pray to Him when we lie down 
at night and when we rise in the morning. 
We pray to Him to bless us in whatever we 
do, whether it be in our daily rounds or when 
we go forth to battle. He has power to sand 
us good or evil, and it is right, for we are 
His. But as for this book you talk about so 
mueh, and God's son, whom you say came 
into this world, we know nothing of them. 
Our ancestors never told us about them, and 
many of us do not care to have anything to 
do with your religion.' 

"I am coming more and more to the conclu- 
sion that the surest and almost the only way 
of reaching the parent is through the children. 
Almost the only comforts they have in their 
lives consist in their children. For them they 
are willing to lay aside their arms and take 
up the plow and mower, all unused as they 
are to labor. For them they are willing to 
pass over injuries, lest the wrath of the gov- 
ernment be aroused and their children slain. 
For the sake of their children they are willing 
to break up their nationality, their tribal re- 
lations, and all that they hold dear, to become 
citizens. Said one man to me, 1 1 wish that I 
had had the advantages in my youth which 
you have. I could then have had a chance to- 
bocotne something other than I am, and could 
have helped my people; I am now helpless 
and ignorant, but I shall die content if my 
children after me live better than I have done. " 

La Flescue." 
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r own observation and 
the field of labor, that 
the Indians ake susceptible of education, 
and motives to work, able to develop and make 
progress in all that which constitutes true civil- 
nation. And from the very beginning of our 
labors, as Missionaries of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, among 
the Siour or Dakota Indians, in 1848, while we 
taught them letters and to read the Word of 
God, and learned their language and preached 
to them tlie gospel in their own tongue, we la- 
bored to establish among them schools, for the 
instruction of the children, and, especially, 
Manual Labor Boarding Schools. 

Very early, it seemed essential to adopt some 
plan by which the children and youth (the hope 
of any people and of the Church of the living 
God) might, for the time being, be taken out 
from the associations of the ignorant, idle and 
dissolute at homo, and be fed, clothed and 
taught, to read not only, but to work with their 
own hands iu self-support. As a beginning, 
and, I may say, the first practical illustration of 
of the feasibility of this plan among the Sioux, 
we took three "boys and three girls (with the 
consent of their parents) into our own family, 
taught them to speak and read the English lan- 
guage, and to work and to have certain respon- 
sibilities, duties and privileges; just as any 
white children are educated and trained in the 
States. 

Had we then been able, fron 
port, to have fed, clothed and 
might, even then, as readily have obtained a 
hundred fold more pupils. Afterward, Itev. S. 
li. Biggs of the Dakota Mission, on opening a 
new station of the Board at Hazlewood, thirty 
miles below Lac -qui -parte, on the the Minnesota 
River, opened a Manual Labor Boarding School, 
such as I described above, only on a larger 
Scale, and with a special allowance by the 
Board for the purpose, as an important part of 
missionary work, and a work of great promise 
everyway. 

Out of those small beginnings there has been 
a wonderful growth, especially among all those 
Sioux or Dakota Indians who. with their fami- 
lies, were interested in those labors. The priv. 
ilege I had only a few years since, by the au- 
thority of the United States Government (the 
Indians themselves unanimously acquiescing 
therein,) of erecting and opening a Manual La- 
bor Boarding School at the Lisseton Agency, 
D. T., for the Lissetoh and Wahpetou bands 
of Sioux, on fteir (Lake Traverse) Iteservation, 
I regard as one of the most interesting events 
of my life and labors. 

Very truly yours, 

M. N" Adams, Chaplain, U. 8. A. 



INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

Methods of Teaciiino. Tiie Three R's. 
Numiibh Lessons. Language Lessons. The 
Workshop. Effects of Success. A Mal- 
let the Making of Him. Religious Train- 
ing. The First Communion. A Touching 
mo Scene. 

The letters and anxious messages of inqui- 
ry—some of which are given in another col- 
umn, from the parents and friends of the In- 
dian students at Hampton, arc so like what 
any civilized futher and mother would write 
concerning the child far away at school, that 
one cannot read them without a sympathetic 
thrill and a feeling that all the world is kin, 
and parental hearts are very much the same 
whatever the color of the skin under which 
they throb. For- the ' sake of these anx- 
ious parents who have sent their sons ajid 
daughters so far to find the white man's road, 
and for the interest of the many friends who 
are watching the Indian experiment at Hamp- 
ton with sympathy, we give a rather more da- 
tailed account than we have heretofore given, 
of the methods of training employed, and the 
progress and condition of the students. 



board and have been made a separate lesson 
in writing, spelling and pronunciation. We 
smile to hear the braves taming their tongues 
to tell us how the naughty boy pulled the 
poor cat's tail, but the only doors into the royal 
domain of the English language seem to be 
measured for children at present, and so the 
six foot pilgrims must stoop. Some of them, 
hoover, can read with pleasure the sim- 
plest paragraphs of theSouthern Workman,— 
a short Indian item or letter, for instance, 
without much help. Constant drill in pho- 
netics is found very essential, especially for 
those who were oldest when they began. The 
Indian gutturals do not open the mouth and 
give the free play of muscle that clear cut 
English requires, and many of its sounds are 
wanting altogether in some of tho dialects. 
Their natural shyness and reserve are aUo ob- 
stacles in the way of their learning to talk. As 
for their writing, we shall be shown their 
copy-books, " Spenccrian method," of which 
they have filled nearly three, with very 
marked improvement. Some, however, could 
write handsomely when they came. 

The Dakotas' class-room next door, we find 
filled with not quite ao well disciplined a set, 
but all seem interested and wide awake. Here 
also, and especially, language lessons are 
made prominent. If we stay long enough, we 
shall see one teacher giving a reading lesson 
from the blackboard. A short column of 
simple words is taught until they can be read 
at sight, or written at hearing. Then they 
are asked to write them in a sentence and 
read it from their slates. This is a favorite 



from an unwieldy bit of timber lour inches 
thick, is suggestive of their ancestors, the 
arrow-makers of the stone age. 

THE FIRST COMMUNION. 

Religious instruction has been quietly but 
carefully carried on among them ever since 
they came to Hampton. Several of the Da- 
kotas were already communicants in the Epis- 
copal mission churches at their stations. The 
good work done among the Cheyennes and 
Kiowas in St. Augustine, had not been fruit- 
less, and some of them had evidently been 
Christianized as well as civilized there. But 
it was thought beat to be careful and watchful 
before calling them to a consecration which 
they might not yet sufficiently comprehend, 
and all were placed in Bible classes for such 
religious instruction as they could receive. 
As has been explained before, Rev. Mr. 
Gravatt of St. Paul's church in Hampton took 
charge of those whose home relations natural- 
ly connnected them with the Episcopal 
church. Prayer-meetings were started among 
them by Mr. Gravatt, Mr. Denison the chap- 
lain of the Normal School, and Mr. Robbina 
whose charge of the young men in school 
and out give him opportunities which he has 
improved, of acquiring a strong personal in- 
fluence over tLem for good. No one, I 
think, could go into these prayer- meetings 
without being impressed with the devout 
earnestness of the prayers, though in unknown 
tongues, and all felt it but a natural and 
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LUTTEB FKOM A CHAPLAIN. 

Foht Gibson, I. T., Feb. 4, 1879. 
Capt. Henry Romeyn, U. 5. A., 

Hampton, Va., 

Dear Sir 

Your esteemed favor of the 20th ultimb 
came duly to hand, and I hasten a reply, in 
part, at least. 

Words are inadequate to express the interest 
we have in all that great work of enlighten- 
ing, civilizing and evangelizing tho Indian 
Tribes of our country. 

For more than thirty years past we have been 



Of the sixty-seven Indians in the school at 
present, the seventeen from St. Augustine 
(Cheyennes, Kiowas and an Arapahoe) with 
four of the later arrivals from mission schools 
in Dakota, form the most advanced Indian class. 
Two more of the Dakotas were admitted to 
the regular preparatory class of the school, 
and one, the interpreter, and a Cherokee 
from the Wichita Mission in Ir/li 
were able to enter the Junior" els 

The remaining forty-two from Dakota Terri- 
tory divide quite evenly into two sections, ac- 
cording to advancement and for convenience of 
handling. The St. Augustine class is simi- 
larly divided, and, both work and Btudy being 
arranged on the basis of this classification, 
each of the four sections has its two hours of 
industrial training a day, a pleasant and 
healthful alternation with school confinement. 

The great desideratum is English, spoken, 
read and written, and this is made the chief 

emcntary arithmetic and geography which 
with the elements of vocal music make up 
their studies. 

If we walk through their class rooms of a 
morning, we shall find the St. Augustines 
busy with their Third readers. The new 
words of the day's portion are on the black- 



the Harpers' excellent little primary readers. 
We shall see another class practising writing 
according to Col. Parker's method, on ruled 
slates. And we shall hear the "talking 
class," naturally not the most quiet, but get- 
ting quite enthusiastic sometimes over tlie 
story of a picture which they repeat after 
their teacher or recite themselves, aided by 
now and then a word or gesture. They 
are taught chiefly from pictures and objects, 
to make sentences and put them together. 

In arithmetic!, the St. Augustines are of 
course ahead, though not far advanced. The 
multiplication table in a foreign language is 
not a trifle, but some have mastered it. A 
teacher from Col. Parker's training school in 
Quincy, Mass., is giving the beginners number 
lessons, teaching the addition, subtraction 
and multiplication table by the use of blocks. 
If there w a royal road to arithmetic, this is 
probably that highway. Geography all" arc 
very fond of and make great progress in. It 
is taught with an iron dissecting map of the 
United States, and a board of clay on which 
the ambitious world architect may mould conti- 
nents at will, or practise on islands, peninsu- 
las and capes. To name all the states and 
territories and reconstruct a dissected Union 
from chaos is a simple pastime for any 
of the sixty-seven, while rivers, moun- 
tains, capitals and chief cities are reeled off 
and described with a surprising celerity. One 
hool period of forty minutes is devoted to 
singing and light gymnastics, and, on two 
eveningd of the week, they are taught to sing 
by note from the blackboard, catching the 
idea of the notes much more readily than one 
might expect. I heard them on the second 
evening, and was surprised to find that they 
had learned the natural scale, siuging it up 
and down and by intervals of. thirds, and 
beating the time for a simple air, with few 
mistakes. A few have had some instruc- 
tion before> coming here. 

THE WORKSHOP. 

A full account of this interesting branch of 
Indian training is given in another column. 
The shop is but a makeshift until the new one 
is finished with its' Corliss engine and full ap- 
pointments. The very simplicity of its ar- 
rangements is, however, a lesson to the stu- 
dent upon what can be done with a -little, 
and they are quite snfficient for his first 'pren- 
tice efforts. The benches are used by eager 
workers from hour to hour, and the flush of 
first successes seems as exciting here as in 
wider fields. "See this mallet," said Mr. 
Starkweather, showing me a neat wooden one 
with the maker's name duly inscribed ; "That 
was the making of that fellow. He had been 
rather listless and almost gave up half a dozen 
times, but when he found that his augur had 
gone through straight, and the handle fitted, 
and he had really made a mallet, he was like 
another man. He straightened right up, and 
now he would go at nuy work I could oiler 
him. But it comes hard when one has been 
working two or three days on u piece of work 
— a table, perhaps, — and has got tlie legs and 
the top- and the sides all ready, and then splits 
the top in putting it together, as one of them 
did the other day. Once in a while, I see one 
clap on his hat and pull it down hard, and out 
he goes through that door without a word. 
Then I know something is spoiled ; but he 
comes back, and I give him a word of en- 
couragement and tell him how to mend mat- 
ters." They exhibit, on the whole, a remark- 
able taste and aptness for mechanical work, 
and the patience with which some of them 
will labor for days to chip out a cane or bow 



d into the company of 
believers. Two, one of the Dakotas, and a 
Cheyenne, were baptized in St. Paul's church 
and the re&t, Cheyennes and Kiowas, in Be- 
thesda chapel, the church of the school. 

In St. Paul's church, the Dakota prayer- 
book was used for the benefit of the latest 
comer. In the school church, the service 
was made of the simplest possible form. It 
was a touching scene when these nine young 
men rose together to consecrate themselves 
to the Good Shepherd who had Bought them 
so far in their wilderness. Face and eye, 
no less than the spoken word, showed per- 
fect comprehension and response, as, taking 
the hand of each in turn, tne pastor asked 

" , my dear brother, ''do you take God 

to be your Father ? Do you take the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be your Saviour ? Do you 
take 'His people, to your people ? And do 
you take His Bible to be your book f" Each 
was tlieu baptized in tlie name of the Father, 
Son and Spirit, and no heart- 1 think could 
have joined in that first communion without 
a new, glad se/ise of the common bond that 
makes the whole world brethren, the whole 
church one in Christ. ' n. w. l. 



SCHOLARSHIP LETTEES. 

Our readers' interest warrants us, we 
bfelieve, in giving them a few more speci- 
'mens of the letters written yearly by the 
Hampton students to the friends whose 
contributions of scholarships ($70 a year) 
enable the poorest, deserving student to-/* 
enjoy the advantages ofc the school while 
honorably working out his own expenses 
of board and clothing. 

The first letter gives a simple and 
graphic picture of summer life at Hamp- 
ton last season, when ninety students — in- 
cluding the Indians — remained to work 
and prepare for the nest school year. 
Dear Friend: — ^ 

I have been here two terms, and 
now that I am entering my third term, I know 
you will expect me to write you a better letter 
than I have written you in my Junior and 
Middle terms. I thought when I was a Junior, 
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grand and nice, and that I would kn 
much; but now that I am a Senior, I find that 
I know comparatively nothing and I feet more 
like a Junior now than I did then. But I will 
try and write you something. I spent my va- 
cation here (Hampton) working all summer. 
I kue^w that if I went home I would not be 
able to come back, so the General gave me 
work here for which I was very thankful. 
There were four girls and an Indian, to help 
do the same work that I did. We had quite 
a large family, about seventy, including In- 
dians, that stayed here all winter, some to 
work on the farm, others to work in the knit- 
ting-room, and some to cook, wash, iron, and 
do general housework. The rising bell rang 
at five (except Sundays when it rang at six,) 
and as soon us we were dressed, we would go 
down and see that our tables were ready for 
breakfast, cut up the bread, place it on plates 
ready to take in, pour out the coffee, put in 
the milk and sugar, dish up the ineat, fish or 
beans, arrange our cups on trays near the 
coffee urns, and see that everything was on 
each table.; By this time the "breakfast bell 
had rung. We waited on the table while the 
students were eating. After they were through 
we had prayers. Then we ate our breakfast, 
cleaned off our tables, brought fill the dishes 
into the dish-room where they were washed, 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



and cleaned up the dining-room. Then we 
Bet the tables for dinner. After seeing every- 
thing in nice order, our duties upstairs were 
awaiting us. First to sweep and dust our 
corridors; the dusting took more time than 
the sweeping, there being so much wood-work 
round them. One of us would clean the 
writing and reading-room, see that there was 
ink in the ink-wells, and water the flowers 
there belonging to the different girls. Anoth- 
er would sweep and dust the parlor. Then 
we cleaned our own rooms. We had quite a 
number of visitors here in the summer, and 
they would always ask to see our rooms. 80 
we said among ourselves we would sec how 
nice we could keep them. Just as soon as we 
had finished our rooms, wc would be called 
down stairs to prepare the vegetables for din- 
ner We then cleared up all the trash that we 
made, and saw that everything was on the 
table that belonged there. We dished up 
dinner as we did breakfast. After dinner wc 
washed the dishes, cleaned up the dining- 
room, put the dishes in their places, and set 
the table for supper. On every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, we had nineteen dozen 
small fish to clean for breakfast. Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons, we would have to 
wash and iron our clothes. Saturday we 
would spend in general house-cleaning, such 



would get out of order, or the yarn would be 
bad; then it was very troublesome indeed. 

I have met with kindness on all sides 
since I have been here. I know no way in 
the world to express the gratitude I am in 
debt for it. ' 

My mind often wanders back home, about 
the people there, knowing what a bad condi- 
tion they are in, it makes me very anxious to 
get through here, and return to my people. I 
expect to do all that I can to upbuild and ele- 
vate our race. I do think if we all go out from 
here with that intention, and practice what 
we preach. God will grant to us in" the future 
what we are looking for. 

Yours respectfully, G. 
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aa scrubbing, washing windows, etc. Imale 
diately after supper, we would go up stairs 
into the chapel for prayers. After prayers we 
would wash the dishes and set the table for 
breakfast, and then wc were through with our 
work for the day. Sometimes we would go 
to our rooms, and sew or tlo anvthing we liked 
with the rest of the time till the bell rang. 

The Indians had their study-hour 111 the 
girls' study-hall every evening during summer. 
A number of boys and girls would take it by 
turns and help Mr. Robbins teach them how to 
talk. We taught them from different objects. 
We would take a vegetnblc or fruit of some 
kind with the stem and leaves to it, and de- 
scribe the. stem, leaves and fruit to them, tell- 
ing them to sav, "This is the stem, these are the 
leaves, this is" the fruit, etc." They seemed 
eager to learn, and made rapid progress. Af- 
ter you told them anvthing once, they scarcely 
ever forgot it. I would try them very often, 
by asking them what I had told them the 
evenin" before, and they would tell me. be- 
ing very careful to get each word as I had 

On Sundays, after we had finished our 
morning's work, the bell would ring for Suu- 
dav-school. After Sunday-school, dinner. 
After dinner, we spent the afternoon in read- 
ing, and sometimes wc went to church, but 
wc were allowed to go very seldom to Hampton. 

I am getting along tolerably wellTI think, 
with my studies. . 

Dear friend, this may be the last time 1 
will have the opportunity of writing to you 
again, but do not think that I will ever forget 
all your kindness to me. I feel that I owe 
you more thau I can ever repay. 

Thanking you for all your kindness, 1 re- 
main, Yours truly, A. 



As we go to press, the Normal School is re- 
ceiving a visit from Bishop Hare, bishop of all 
the Indians in the North West in the charge of 
the Episcopal church missions. The Bishop 
was welcomed especially by the Dakota Indians 
many of whom knew his face well. After 
looking through their classes and workshop and 
cottage, listening to their singing and that of 
the other Btudents, and speaking a few kind 
words of encouragement and advice to all, ho 
held a Bhort service of prayer in English and 
Ilakota with the Indians and all who could be 
present. The familiar hymns " Blessed Jesus" 
and "Hock of Ages" were sung in the Dakota 
language, and the Lord's Prayer and Apostles 
rreed repeated in both. Bishop Hare told 
them he should see their parents soon and tell 
them how well they are doing. His visits 
here and there, will be no doubt, a great com 
fort to these widely sepnrnted parents and chi. 
dren. and seem to draw Dakota and Vlrginii 
nearer together. A, 

Mr. J. G. Robbins who has heretofore been 
the recorder of the Incidents of Indian Life at 
Hampton, has left for a short trip to Europe. 
He went for his health, being somewhat 
worn by his exertions here, and we hope 
will soon return, refreshed and strengthened, 
to his Indian boys 'who miss him greatly as 
do his other friend. 
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Thk British are threatened with another 1 
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cattle. 

ALOKDOS journal says a private letter from 

Italian oilier -tales that tie- people of Oushmet 

.lv.» B "f famine like dies, and that at the present 
rate of rtoliiv the province will be nearly depopu- 
lated hv the end of the year. 
Gbkat excitement was produced in the German 

Kneh-taf to- Her. 1 .:, I.I id referring >■ .siljll- 

a Ih.puhUe l-„.g e-t.il.ll-le-d ui^ermany. The 
President threatened to deprive the member of his 
right of speech. 
Losmos March V. Tie mamas-' ,,f tie- Duke of L'on- 

eniiL-ht 'to Pre- - i.om-e Mar--atet..f Prussia took 
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Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for Ult 
Colored Raee, and to Industrial Training. 

Annual session from October 1st till the mid- j 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short ami long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor: six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required nf those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

aP The institution is aided by the State but 
is supporteil mainly by voluntary contribu- 

" Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF REQUEST. 
Igite and dmtie to the Trustees of the Hump- 
ton. Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollar*, paj/able, 

die.. &c. 

further information addreBS. 

S C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, V irgin ia. 
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Dear Friend: 

I feel that I am under much obliga- 
tion write to you once more. Our people at the 
South ure poor and helpless. We are trying 
to raise our standard ; bow shall we do it ; or 
can we do it without help ? We cannot. We 
are like a band of pilgrims, wandering 
through the dark hours of ignorance, looking 
for better times, which 1 hope, by doing all 
we can, God will grant to us in the future. 
Huving been going to school to some of the 
teachers from this school, and seeing the dif- 
ference in them and other people, learning 
that this was the place to pull off the old gar- 
ment, and put on the new, I wondered to 
myself if there were any such chance for me. 
The reply was ves; if I would come to tn>« 
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UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do tmsineas 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
1 garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
| material of which it ia made and guaranteeing 
! the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
'■ no other house in New York. 
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TO FARMERS 

WHO WOULD 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. 

BTJY 

Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEjYCIJ/G. 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Co. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

I Sd* Xuralirtimn East ef Chlrago, d \ 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 
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paring to come here, uwi 
chance in life, that was no 
somewhat ready after a wr 
home, as I may say, covered with the shall- 
ow of ignorance, and arrived here Dec. 4th, 
1876. I entered the preparatory class, and 1 
saw at the end of the term, I had made some 
improvement. When vacation came, I asked 
Mr. Howe if he would keep me on the farm 
all the summer: he said he would do bo. At 
*thc beginning of the next term, I entered the 
Junior class, which I passed through last 
term receiving good instructions from 
these kind teachers, and learning something 
new every day. At the close of the term, 1 
was promoted to the middle class which I am 
now in. 

Having been opened h 
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he- would give me a job in there for the sum- 
mer. Finally 1 succeeded in getting the job 
I went to work in June and learned to knit 
that same day. I soon began to think what a 
nice and pleasant place I had for the summer. 
Indeed' it was; only sometimes my machine 
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The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put ap. 

, Cost of various styles of Fence. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $6.25 per rod! 

Wide " " " 

Common Stone Wall 

" Four-Board Fence. ... 2.00 
" Split-Rail " 2-00 " " 

Virginia " " >•« " 

l Hidden Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84 " " 
i, ii t> 3 " .BO 

„ " 2 " .48 " " 

Posts can be put in every toil feet, and then 
a four-wire .Hidden liarbFplice will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-Hitrds the cost of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

AND DEALERS IN 

Agricultural Implements, Hardware, &c. 

HAMPTON, Va. 



Our stock iB always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST; 

THE FINEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. 



When visiting New York do not fail to 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren Strebt, 
NEW YORK. 

1S-75, ly 



CLOTHING 

■ 

HOtJSE. 
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SOUTH KKN WORKMAN. 
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Consult the National leachers' Monthly. | 


_ * 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Consult the National leachers' Monthly. | 

NATIONAL SERIES 

or 

ST -A.3ST ID Jl. IRjTD 



' This series of school -books, numbering between 
three ami four himdn-il volunu-i, :> known and pO]>- 
ularly wed in every section of the United Blatet, and 
by every clots ofcifizent, representing all shades of 
political opinion ami religious belief. 

The Beries la compile, covering every variety and 
gmr> of fici(Mi<'>: Hint li'.i'ViLtni-.', from the primer 
which guides thci lisping tongue of the infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult "West Point Course." 

The Beries la uniformly excellent. Each volume, 
among so many, maintains Its own standard of 
merit, and assists, in its place, to round the perfect 
whole. 

It Is the prido of the Publishers that their Im- 
print appears in not it singd' poor, or wm IndHlcr- 
ent text-book. Its appcamnco, tliereforo, upon a 
tltlo-]);i!i<' I--* a sort of giiiii-antt'o which tho educa- 
tional public have learned to resDect. 

For these reasons, this aeries has been jnstlyflo- 
nomiiiaU-d th - NATIONAL SEMES OF STAND- 
AItU SCHOOL HOOKS— a title which is now unl- 
Terually concwled in lU btOaUeat MnH) and which 
cannot, with .;.,ual propriety, b.; »ppl led toany rl. 



NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS. 

BY 

PARKER & WATSON. 

DIAGRAM ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

W. CLARK, A. if. 



NATIONAL OOURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 

U0NTE1T1I& SlcNALLY. 



CHARLES DA VIES, LL. D. 

BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
SMITH* MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PKABODY'3 MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JAEVI8' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS ot HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "U WEEKS" IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
SEARING'S CLASSICS. ETC.. ETC. 



THE TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 



356,432 GENUINE SINGER SEWING MACHINES SOLD IN l8/8, 

73,020 More than in any Previous Year. 

SOME VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 



Companies havo sprung up in every part of 
tho Union for makiuR an " Imitation Singor 

Machine." 

Why are not similar companies formtd for 
fil ing Imitations of other Seining Machines T 
The public will draw its own inference. 
11 CO 
tin new 1 



THE PEOPLE'S AWARD TO THE " SINGER." 
The people bought Singer Machines as fol- 
lows : 

1870 127.«:i3 Singer Machine! 

1871 181;2(!0 

1673 319,7m " 

1973 332.444 " " 

1874 241,079 " 

nished with machines ; 3,437 chose the }875 " " 

Singer Machines, and 517 distributed their J»™ .w'ofS <« 

, choice among the five other kinds of machines ' | J?" „ 

These girls were to ears their living, on ! 1B ' 8 •!<> 

these machines. Why did the!/ take Many of tin manufacturer* of olhe 
'Singer? 



The 8inger has taken the First Prize over 
all competitors more than Two Hundred 
Times. Why ? 

After the Chicago Fire the Relief Commit 
tee uudertook to furnish sewine machines to 
the needy women of that city. Applicants 
were permitted to choose from six different 



•efuse to state their sales 

Sales of 1878 over Sales of 1870, 228,599 Machines. A Three-fold Increase. 

WASTE NO MONEY ON COUNTERFEITS. 



w 11Y ■> 



acldnsi 



SEND TOR CIRCULAR. 



PRICES OF GENUINE OSEAlLY REDUCED. 

THE SINGERAIANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 34 UNION SQUARE, NEW WRK. 



The Binger Manufacturing Company has 1,500 Subordinate Offices in the United States and Canada, and 8,000 in the Old World 

and South America. 




OLD POINT COMFORT 



II O T H Ii , 

H. PHOEBUS, PROPRIETOR. 

ovnr.ls. aceordlllg to locution, Ac. 



HATI0NAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 1 T h 



This Hotel 
of tho lam 
the elega: 
that city 



-Mill!, the HiLllip|..n 
[.TV. itll.l tile lO.vn .1 

,111 111,' lilllltSOf 1L1I fll 



oi r 60°,°7J»T"^° ° for' So inni 
the Spring months. — Oi 



I anil Agricultural School, the Na- 
.ton— cniitiilnln;; one of Ilio oldest 
.h ive, or sail. | 
le range of the thermometer here 
eiil Oliservutoi-v. allows nil average 
, for Winter: un.l 19", 52°, 03°, for 



HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 



In Thirty Volume*. 



Harper's Magazine. 

The Magazine has done good and not 
evil all the days of its life.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

■ Harper's Weekly. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical in this country. — Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

er's Bazar. 



TALBOTT Sc. SONS, 

Shogkoe Machine Works. 

Richmond, Va., 
Slant's of 
A. B. CROW I LI 'S PATENT IMPROV- 
ES TURBINE WATER WHEELS, CORN 
AND WHEAT Kills, OEARINO, mil 
MACHINERY, AC, ALSO, ENGINES. 

trans, saw mus, cast nds, 

fOBOINOS. AC. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(scccissoa to Forbes a bctt.) 
MAN'JEACTCREBS' AQ E NT. IMPORTER AND DEALER III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELT I N C, PACKINO, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
a { , /> . • G-oodw, oho., dJO., 

No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk Va. 



The American Spiced Food. 

A. 3VE efc CO., 

CENERAL ACENTS, 
34 COURT SQ,., BOSTON. 



\ 



Harpe 



The organ of the great world of fash- 
ion. — Boston Traveller. 



eek In your own town, 9fi Outfit free. 

-. Reader, if vou want a hin<iness ivt which 

persons of either sex nan make great liny all tin 
they work, write !',.r purlieu!. irs lo H. HAixnT .' 
I'ortland. Maine. 




K. B,— This is a healthy, nutritious food, not a 
cine, costing less thai""-"* 
■ "l pt 

DIRECTIONS. 

For each animal deduct one fourth their usual quan-^ 
tity of grain and add half a pint of Spiced Food each 
tmu' uf fL-eding. I 

Reliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 



TEEMS FOR 1879. 
Harper's Magazine, One Tea 
Harper's Weekly, One Yen 
Harper's Bazar, One Yea 




.$4 00 
. 4 00 
. 4 00 



Detcriptivc Catalogue of all A. S. Barnes & Co's 
publications will be aent free to the address of any 
Teacher oVSchool Officer applying for it. 

The National Teacher t' Monthly commands In Its 
editor and contributors tho best professional talent 
the country affords. Subscription, #1 perannum. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHEHS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

113 Camp Street, New Orleans. 



ZELL'8 

NCYCLOPEDIA. 

li)0\i of unlveiKul knowledge In tile inn;; na 

[ow In eours,. u lei. 1 1, n. . SIWI.VKX Willi 

iiipi.1111 fur '20 eli.. Liui\'ii...'i's who wi..li irniis 
n, ( ten iUiiT will pi. -use n.l.liess the 1'ulillnlierH. ■ 
T ELW00D ZKLL, DAVIS i Co.. PhlloUtlphla. 



Tbeo<lorlck A. Williuma. Win, C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

CQMMCSStONi MEFICHAKTS, 

•1 & 4 Boanoka Squuru. Norfolk, Va. 5-t. 



BEST .lav nn.'l.l 1,.' .'.iiv .m iik-i- f -'i'li.r .<■:,. n.-l 
* in Hi. -ir own l.iviilitivs. riiinii'iiliiisnn.i „r. 
Ie8 worth $n free. Itiipniv.. y.nir spare time at th 
Address, Siiusos & Co., Portland, Maine. 



JOHN -W. BOY33ISTT01V, 

HOUSE, SIGN | ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, 

Hampton, Virginia. 

Paints mixed to order. Brushes, Glass, Putty, etc., for sale. 



SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 

This machine is PEE-EMINENT over 
all others in QUALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
difFerent from, all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAR IN 
ADVANCE of any. 
Descriptive Circulars on Application. 

WILLC0X & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

038 BROADWAY, N. V. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

to^iis M |nree^n^ 
Shoes of the 

Boat City-mndo Work, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other roods In 
mv si, in. will he snM lower than ever. In eonnideration 
of the times. Pleass give me a call and see for your- 
selves. Laili.-s' ami K.'ntlcmen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



*MPTON, 




HAMPTON TRACTS. 



And in my weak, lean arms I lilt the Cross, 
And strive and wrestle with Thee till I die. 

n ou.rev mAPCT Wlisll SWIV HIV sill 1 " 



four noble parts of Human Nature be sufficient for the 
task of living? 

I had a friend; a minister— and none the worse for 
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HAMPTON TRACTS. 

FOR1THE PEOPLE, 

No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 
No. n, Preyentable Diseases. 
No. Ill, Duty of Teachers. 
No. IV. Who Found Jamie! 
No. T, A Hannted /House. 
No. YI, Woman's Work In Sanitary Reform. 
No. YII. The Eights of the Body. 

Send to G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, or to Hamp- 
ton Institute. Price 8cts., 100 15.00, 1,000 | 



THE RIGHTS OF THE BODY. 



BY 11KV. S. B. CALTHBOP. 

Man has body, mind, heart, conscience, and soul. 
All are mutually dependent upon each other ; if one of 
them suffer, all the others suffer with it ; man is dwarfed 
and incomplete, unless he is fully developed in all five. 

As my special subject, I maintain that physical well- 
being, health of body, is therefore necessary not only to 
the complete development of Human Nature, but al- 
so to a happy and harmonious development of each 
one of the other four great divisions of Human Na- 
ture; or in other^ords, I assert that the body-has some- 
thing to do with the mind, heart, conscience, and soul 
of man, not merely with all these- together, but also with 
each of them separately . . 

First, then, I shall speak on the mutual dependence of 
the faculties. 

Now, although it is not possible that any faculty 
should act without moving any of the reBt at all ; never- 
theless, since a comparative separation of the faculties 
is but too common, let us glance through the history of 
the past, and mark any notable instances of such separa- 
tion; and if we find that a one-sided development has 
always proved a failure, we shall begin to see the folly 
of trying such experiments over again, especially as they 
would have to be made upon living human beings, upon 
the yqung children of the rising generation, who cannot 
resent our folly, but whose Reformed natures will be_ 
living proofB of our mistakes as educators, when the ex- 
periment tried for the thousand and first time fails yet 
again, as it always has done, and always will do to the 
world's end, while Human Nature remains the same. 

Let us then take a few examples as illustrations of the 
idea which we arc now considering. 

Let us then first suppose that the devotional element 
in man acts alone. The experiment has already been 
tried. Many a hermit in lonely cell or rocky cavern, has 
cut himself off from the society of men, from action, du- 
ty and love, in order that he may be devout without 
hindrance. How many such men have poured out their 
souls upon the ground, on barren or desert rock, souls 
which might have watered thousands with the dew of 
heaven, and all because they made one fatal life-mistake, 
—they thought that to pray always, meant to be always, 
soying prayers. 

You'have heard perhaps of Saint Simeon Stylites, who 
liyed in Syria four hundred years after Christ. Wishing 
to be very holy, he left the convent in which he was a 
monk and lived for nine years under the open sky on 
the top of a pillar only three feet in circumference. Not 
feeling then near enough to heaven, he mounted a pillar 
sixty feet high, and lived upon it day and night for 
thirty years, preaching ' daily to crowds of people who 
flocked to hear him. When he at lost died, the people 
of Antioch received his body into their city, and call- 
ed him their patron saint Simeon Stylites, Saint Simeon 
of the Pillar. 

Who could be more devout than Saint Simeon Stylites 
lifted all his life upon his lofty pillar, absorbed 
in contemplation, ecstasy, remorse and prayer? Let 
the poet speok for him. 

" Bethink thee, Lord ! while Thou and all the saints 
Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 
House In the shade of comfortable roofs, 
Sit with their wlveB by fires, eat wholesome food 
And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 
I, 'twill the spring and downfall of the light 
Bow down one thousand and two hundred times 
To Christ, the Virgin Mother and the Saints : 
Or in the 'night, after a little sleep, 
1 wake, the chill stars sparkle ; I am wet 
With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost, 
I wear an undressed goatskin on my neck, ^ 



And in my weak, lean arms I lift the Cross, 
And strive and wrestle with Thee till I die. 
O mercy, mercy, wash away my sin 1 " 

A mournful spectacle. Devotion excited to madness, 
while mind, heart, and conscience, all are dumb, and 
the poor weak body only bears the heavy burdens which 
the tyrannous soul heaps upon itl 

Devotion, then, needs amxience. Conscience tells a 
man that he must act as well as pray. Devotion makes 
the great act of prayer. Conscience works out into the 
actual of every-day life, the ideal of which devotion-has 
conceived. Will then devotion and conscience be suffi- 
cient for a noble manhood ! Devotion and conscience 
alone developed, have oftrtimes, in the days that are 
past, formed some stern old grand inquisitor, pagan 
Saul breathing out threatenings, persecuting the church, 
or Puritan burner of witches, torturing the life out of 
human sinews because he ought. The grand inquisitor's 
devotion and conscience told him that he ought to ad- 
vance the holy faith by every engine in his power, and 
therefore, as he considered that the rack, the thumb- 
screws, the rope, the fire and the faggot wore the beBt 
possible engines, he used the" same to the utmost of his 
ability; and thought, alas for humanity! that he was 
doing God service. 

The grand inquisitor had devotion, he had conscience, 
he probably also had nerves of iron; but he could not 
possibly have had a heart. Devotion, then, and con- 
science need a loving, human heart. Will these three 
be sufficient? The picture grows fairer, we begin to 
feel less pain when we turn away from the stern, dark 
portraits which frown so grimly in the picture gallery of 
history, and look upon that fair and gentle face upturn- 
ed in pray er. The faco of a young mother. Here iB de- 
votion deepest, here is conscience most exacting, here is 
love most tender. 

" What fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, 
Like that within a mother's heart? " 
You have seen her clasp her darling to that heart, 
« Her breast the pillow of his infancy. 
While to the fullness.of her heart'B glad heaving 
His fair cheek rose and fell." 
You have Been her— still more saintly picture— in sorrow, 
" Keeping watch beside him 
Till the last pale star had set, 
And morn all blushing, as in triumph, rose. 
On her dim. wearied eye." 
What gentler, truer, more angelic guardian on earth 
for the tender life committed to her care ? And yet it 
slips away between her hands upraised to heaven. ' De- 
votion does not save him, conscience warns not of the 
unknown duty, even a mother's love is powerless to take 
the place of a little more knowledge of the laws that 
govern that frail body for life or death. 

Rest in peace, soul sainted and dear ! The tears thou 
didst once shed are wiped away forever. 

But for true motherhood, for all full womanhood and 
manhood, we must seek broader development. We 
must train also the intellect. Devotion says, Worship; 
the Mind adds, The Lord thy God. The Conscience 
says, Do right ; the Intellect shows what is right. The 
Heart says, Love thy fellow men; the Intellect tells the 
right way of loving them. Piety and charity 1 these are 
glorious! these are the two angels from Heaven which 
prompt us to help our brothers who need our help ; but 
intellect must show us the way to do it. To take a sin- 
gle instance. Piety and charity cannot show us how 
to drain and ventilate and rebuild the tenements of 
New York. No ; every spade, every saw, every hammer 
employed in that moat righteous undertaking must be 
directed by intellect, by science. Piety and charity may 
prompt, but intellect must guide. 

I know full well that many a heart, guided only by sa- 
cred instincts of loving, acts ou?t the law of right without 
any conscious questioning of the intellect ; that a thou- 
sand tender feet carry the gospel of Christ along the 
alleys of New York and London, or along the corridors of 
the Crimean hospital, but there also the head must aid 
the heart. The noble heart, the Christian love of Florence 
Nightingale took her to those eastern shores; this made 
the .voice tender and the hand gentle. But whoever 
reads the account of what she did, will see that besides 
these, wit and wisdom, ability'to see what ought to be 
done, intellect, reason in short, was necessary in order 
to make a Florence Nightingale possible, together with 
an exhaustless fund of bodily endurance and fortitude. 

Thus, then, we find that devotion, conscience, heart, 
and intellect are all necessary to each other in the har- 
monious development of Human Nature. Will they be 
found sufficient for a perfect life ? 

Put together a strong soul, a tender conscience, a 
woman's heart, and a man's intellect, and we have surely 
one of the beBt types of the modem mind. Will these 



four noble parts of Human Nature be sufficient for the 
task of living? / 

I had a friend, a minister — and none the wo»e for 
that, let me tell you — a noble, beautiful soul; a highly 
cultivated mind, a heart full of devotion to God and bis 
country, and of sympathy for his fellow men. He want- 
ed to be an army chaplain— it was during the civil war. 
HiB heart and his conscience said Go, and he went. 

But the first long march the regiment had to make — 
it was twenty-three miles, on a summer day— how far do 
you suppose his poor legs could carry his great heart and 
conscience — his beautiful soul ? Just one mile— one poor 
little mile— and then he sat down— he could have wept, 
but he could go not a step farther. He had to go home 
and give up the noble work to which heart and con- 
science had called him. And all because he had not cul- 
tivated his body to carry his soul. 

Intellect, then, needs lady. 

Come, then, and let us build a Man. A calm, silent 
devotion, a conscience pure and reverent, a heart man. 
ful and true, an intellect clear and keen, a frame oS#*ip' 
—with these will we dower our hero, and call him Wash- 
ington ! "!p 
From me Washington needs no eulogy. Free Ameri- 
ca is at once his eulogy and his monument! But lee me 
ask you, What would Washington's qualities of mind f 
and heart have availed his country, unless the manly 
strength, the frame of iron had been added ? A good 
man he might have been, a patriot he surely would have 
been; but the Father of his Country, never I The soul 
that trusted in God, the conscience that felt the omnipo- 
tence of justice and right, the heart that beat for his 
country alone, the mind that thought out her freedom, 
was upbome by the body that knew no fatigne, by the | 
nerves that knew not how to tremble. 

Washington had to endure physical fatigue enough to 
have killed three ordinary men. And how well did his 
youth prepare him for a life of protracted toil. Hear 
his biographer Irving. " He was a self-disciplinarian in 
physical as well as mental matters, and practised him- 
self in all kindB of athletic exercises, such as running, 
leaping, pitching quoits, and tossing bars. His frame 
even in infancy had been laree and powerful, and he 
now excelled most of his playmates in contests of agility 
and stiength. As a proof of his muscular power, a place 
is still pointed out at Fredericksburg, near the lower 
ferry, where, when a boy, he threw a stone across the 
river. In horsemanship, too, he already excelled, and 
was ready to back, and able to manage, the most fiery 
steed. Traditional anecdotes still remain of his achieve- 
ments in this respect." It is said that he could jump 
twenty-three feet forward and backward, and no one in 
Virginia could beat him . ( 

It is needless to soy that I do not mean to exalt the 
body at the expense of the higher faculties. I only 
maintain that the rest are incomplete without the physi- 
cal element ; in which indeed all the other powers dwell, 
and by means of which they are more or less clearly 
manifested. There may, of course, be vast physical en- 
ergy without any corresponding development of mind or 
soul, as any blacksmith or prize fightgr could tell us. 
And further, there may be a character, in which some 
of the higher qualities may exist in great perfection, 
coupled, too, with mighty force of body, and yet -the 
character may be incomplete. 

It remains for us to ask, How far does American edu- 
cation fulfil the wants of Human Nature, and wherein 
docs it disregard them ? The title of my Lecture tells 
plainly enough, where I think that the great deficiency 
is'found ; a deficiency which reacts upon both mind and 
morals, and often utterly defeats the best efforts of cler- 
gyman and teachers. I assert, then, that, in America, 
the body is almost entirely neglected. Thirty thousand 
clergyman, from as many pulpits, advocate the claims 
of the conscience and the sonl. A hundred thousand 
teachers are busied throughout the length and breadth 
of the land in training the intellect, while a man could 
almost count on his fingers the number of those engaged 
in training the body. 

The intellectual training which the masses receive, is 
the highest glory of American education. If I wanted a 
Btranger to believe that the Millennium was not for off, 
I would take him to some of those grand Ward Schools 
in New York, where able heads are trained by the thou- 
sand. When I myself entered them, I was literally as- 
tonished. When I looked at the teachers who instructed 
that throng of young Bouls, I could not help saying to 
myself, Ah! dear friends, it would do you good to know 
what I feel just now. I can feel the very blessing of 
God descending on your labors, just as if I could see it 
with mine eyes. What piety has been at work here, in 
the construction of this system of education! What in. 
spired energy was needed to work it out! What charity 
is necessary to carry it on ! Many a teacher saw I there, 
unknown, may-be, to all the world, carrying on- her 
' work with noble zeal and earnestness to which the quick 
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young brains around boro abundant testimony. When I 
Baw ihcni, I blessed them in my heart, I magnified mine 
ofiice, and said to myself, I, too, am n teacher. 



letter of the law of Skitzland were enrried out! But it 
iB absolutely certain that this is in effect tho law of na- 
ture, which does not act, it is true, all in a n 



Once, then, establish a community ot interest on 
any one subject with young men, nnd you open to 
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young brains around boro abundant testimony. When I 
saw them, I blessed them in my heart, I magnified mine 
office, and said to myself, I, too, am a teacher. 

I spent four or fivo days doing little else than going 
through theso truly wonderful schools. I stayed more 
than three hours in one of them, wondering at all I saw, 
admiring the stately order, the unbroken discipline of 
tho whole arrangements, and the wonderful quickness 
tittd intelligence of the scholars. That samo evening I 
went to sec a friend, whose daughter, a child of thirteen, 
was at one of tlio ward schools. I examined her in al- 

febra, and found that the little girl of thirteen could 
old her own with many of a larger growth. Did she 
go to school to-day \ asked I. No, was the answer, she 
has not been for some time, as she was beginning to get 
quite a serious curvature of tho spine, bo now she goes 
regularly to a gymnastic doctor. 

I almost feel ashamed to criticize such noblo institu- 
tions as the schools of New York; but truth compels me 
to do this. Hitherto, littlo has been done to train tho 
bodies of tho teas of thousands who are educated there. 
All that is done is excellent, is wonderful, but fearful 
drawbacks come into play, in tho shape of physical 
weakness, and positive malformation of body. 
■ Some time ago, I read a tale which related that a cer- 
tain gentleman was, once on a time, digging a deep hole 
in hiB garden. He had, as I myself had in my younger 
days, a perfect passiun for digging holes, for the mere 
plcasuro of doing it; but the hole which he was now 
digging was by for, tho deepest he had ever attempted. 
At last he became perfectly fascinated, carried away by 
his pursuit, and actually had his dinner let down to him 
by a bucket. Well, he dug on late and early, when just 
as he was plunging his spado with great energy for a new 
dig, he penetrated right through, and fell down, down 
to the centre of the earth. 

To his astonishment he landed upon the top of a coach 
which was passing at the time, and soon found himself 
perfectly at home, and began to enter into conversation 
with the passenger opposite to him, a very gentlemanly 
looking man enveloped entirely in. a black cloak. He 
soon found out that the country into which biWlot had 
fallen was a very strange one. Its peculiarities were 
thus stated by his gentlemanly fellow-passenger: "Ours, 
Sir," he said, " is called the country of Skitzland. All 
the Skitzlandcrs are born with all their limbs and fea- 
tures perfect; but when they arrive at a certain age, all 
their limbs and features which have not been used drop 
off, leaving only the bones behind. It is rather dark 
this evening, or you would have seen this more plainly. 
Look forward there at our coachman; ho consists simply 
of ajftomach and hands, these being the only things he 
has ever used. Those two whom you see chatting to- 
gether are brothers in misfortune; ono is a clergyman, 
the other a lawyer; they have neither of them got any 
legs at all, though each of them possesses a finely de- 
veloped understanding; and you cannot help remarking 
what a niassive jaw the, lawyer hfts got. Yonder is Mr. 

, the celebrated millionaire, he is just raisi ng hi s 

-4»fcf -you me he has lost all tb» top-port^tTf lihrhwn), 111- W 
deed he has little of his head left, except the bump of 
acquisitiveness and the faculty of arithmetical cal- 
culation. There are two ladies, members of tbe'fashion- 
ab!e world, their caso is very pitiable ; they consist of 
nothing whatever but a pair of eyes and a bundle of 
nerves. There are two members of the mercantile world ; 
they are munching some sandwiches, you see, but it is 
merely for the sake of keeping up appearances; as I can 
assure you, from my own personal knowledge, that they 
have no digestive organs whatever. As for myself, I am 
a schoolmaster. I have been a hard student all my iife, 
at school and at college, and moreover I have had a nat- 
ural sympathy with tny fellow-men, and so I am blessed 
with a brain and heart entire. But see here." And ho 
lifted up his cloak, and lo! underneath, a skeleton, save 
just here! "See, here are the limbs I never used, and 
therefore they have deserted me. All die solace I now 
have consists in teaching the young children to avoid a 
similar doom. I sometimes show them what I have 
shown you. I labor hard to convince them that most 
assuredly the same misfortuneVill befall them which has 
happened to me and to all the grown-up inhabitants; but 
even then, I grieve to say, I cannot always succeed. 
Many believe that they will be lucky enough to escape, 
and some of the grown-up inhabitants pad themselves, 
and so cheat the poor children into the belief that they 
are all right, though all the elder ones know better. 
You will now perceive the reason why all the gentlemen 
you see wear such tight pantaloons, they pretend that it is 
fashionable, but in reality it w to prevent their false legs 
from tumbling out. Surely my case is miserable enough ; 
my only hope consists in the idea of educating the rising 
generation to do better. No doubt it is easy to per- 
suade them to do so in the country from which you 
come, but I assure you," added he with a heartfelt sigh, 
"that it is sometimes very hard to do so here. Nearly 
all of us, hero, have lost something of our bodies. Some 
have no head, some no legs, some no heart, and so oh ; 
and our Aristocracy, the governing body, consists of tho 
few individuals who have used all their faculties, and 
therefore now possess them all." 

At this moment a dreadful earthquake broke 
out, and. an extempore volcano shot the gentleman 
who had listened to this interesting naration right 
up to the cruBt of the earth again, and by a strange 
and fortunate chance, shot him up into the very hole 
which he had been digging, and he discovered himself 
lying down at the bottom of tho hole, feeling just as if 
he had awakened from a dream; and to his surprise, 
heard distinctly tho voice of his wife crying out from 
the top, "Come, come, dear, you're very late, and sup- 
per is getting quite cold I " 

Tho name of the country of Skitzland, translated into 
the vulgar tongue, is the planet earth, and America is 
one of the portions thereof. If wo were to look round 
in a circuit of a hundred miles, how many of the Skitz- 
land aristocracy should we find, think you? What a 
dropping off of limbo and features there would be, if the 



letter of the law of Skitzland were carried out! But it 
is absolutely certain that this is in effect tho law of na- 
ture, which does not act, It is true, all in a moment; 
but which slowly and surely tends to thifl. Tho Hindoo 
ties up an arm, for years together, as a penance, think- 
ing thereby he does Brahma service; the limb with 
fatal surcness withers away, and rots. Tho prisoner in 
solitary confinement has hiB mind and faculties bound, 
fettered and tied, and by a law as fixed as that which 
keeps the stars in their places, the said prisoner's mind 
grows weaker, feebler, less sane, day by day. School 
children are confined six long hours in a close school- 
room, sitting in one unvarying posture, their lungs 
breathing corrupted air, no singlo limb moving as it 
ought to move, not tho faintest shadow of attention be- 
ing paid to heart, lungs, digestive organs, legs or arms, 
all these being bound down, and tied as it were; and so, 
by tho stern edict of heaven, which, when man was 
placed upon earth, decreed that the faculties unused 
should weaken and fail, we see around us thousands of 
unhealthy children whose brains are developed at the 
expense of their bodies; the ultimate consequence of 
which will be, deterioration of brain as well as body. 

What is the remedy for all this ? In large crowded 
cities, gymnastic training, regularly pursued a* a study, 
is the only thing which scorns possible to be done, and 
most certainly will be useful wherever it. is introduced. 
But there is a different method of physical education, 
which can be followed cither olono or with gymnastics, 
either in the country, or in towns, wbe'fe playgrounds 
enn bo be obtained. This is the method MSf I nave 
always followed myself, namely, the regular pfersuii of 
health and strength by all raauuer of manly sports and 
games. I myself learnt to play and love these games at 
school and at college I once gave them nearly four 
years' trial in a school of my own, and every day con- 
vinces me more and more of their beneficial results. 

I cannot tell how much physical weakness, how much 
moral evil we batted and bowled, and shinnied away 
from our door; but I do know that we batled and 
bowled away indolence, and listlessncss, and doing 
nothing, which I believe is tho Devil's greatest engine; 
and I also know that tho enthusiasm of young people in 
these games never dies out, their enjoyment, never flags, 
for these games supply tho want of youthful natures, 
and keep their thoughts from straying to forbidden 
grouud. 

Now we arc very apt to despise what is known as the 
sporting world, and the men who belong to it arc, in 
this country at least, generally believed to be bad 
men. But see how perniciously this world will persist 
in coming up to the surface wherever a community of 
men may be. You may try as rigorously as you will to 
put down, or, rather, squeeze this heinous tendency out 
of Human Nature, but you will always fail, and the rea- 
son of your failure will be that you arc trying to drive 
out Nature with a pitchfork, and she of course will per- 
petually keep coming coming back. So wc say of thir - 
world, *the sporting worlcLj«o liable to abuse, . and . so 
1 imap&HUtf ty ^UW o T Ult B W tTuc^nirthc wofm'and 
that is, that it would bo well for mankind, if they were 
to bestow a little thought upon the demands of this, as 
well as of the other worlds; and not be content to ig- 
nore wholly a thing the value of which they do not un- 
destand. Now the sporting world has witnessed, 
docs witness, and will forever witness, for a fact in Hu- 
man Nature, which no amount of pressure will ever 
squeeze out of Human Nature, and that is, the necessity 
which human beings have for amusement, and for open air 
exercise, not exercise merely, but hearty, joyous, blood- 
stirring exercise, with a good amount of pleasant emula- 
tion in it. 

This is what cricket and boating, battledore and arch- 
ery, shinney and skating, fishing, hunting, shooting, and 
all honest out-door sports, mean, namely, that there 
is a natural joyousnesa in human beitfgs; and thus Na- 
ture, by means of the sporting world, by means of a 
great number of very imperfect, undignified, and some- 
times quite disreputable mouth-pieces, is perpetually 
striving to sny something deserving of far nobler and 
clearer utterance ; something which statesmen, lawgivers, 
preachers, and educators would do well to lay to heart. 
My children, Nature says, are not intended to be made 
working machines ; they have capacities for joy, for free 
action, for doing some pleasant thing for the mere sake 
of doing it, without any regard to- gain or profit, whether 
it be of money or anything else; and by obeying my 
laws, they will find riches which they never sought for, 
will obtain gifts they never asked. 

The preponderance of the animal, the bodily element, 
produces fast youog men; and fast young men, and 
boys tending to become such, are the problem of society, 
the terror of the peace-loving, money-making world, and 
the scandal of the Educator, who himself feels well 
enough his own impotence in dealing with them. 

I have seen many an Educator who has felt that he 
ought to get at theso young rebellious forces, but who 
does not know the way, despairingly wonders why he 
cannot do bo. Friend ! I would say, no man can influ- 
ence another, unless he has something akin to him. 
What do you think gives these blacklegs, mon of not a 
tithe of your force and, talent, such power over them 1 
Why, it is community of nature, interests in common. 
But what interests have you in common with a fast 
young man t You know nothing that he knows, you 
admire nothing that he admires; and until you do really 
get a community of interest with him, you will bo wide 
asunder as the poles, and the fast young man will re- 
main, as he has hitherto remained, tho ono disgraceful 
problem which modern education cannot solve. 

If a teacher wishes to influence the wild boys among 
his scholars, or if a clergyman wishes to gain their souls, 
let him join with them in some manly game, and let him 
be sure that whatever true manhood lie has will stand 
him in good stead, and nothing else: that real vital 
religion, real nobleness of character will hold its own 
in the cricket-field or the row-boat, as well as else- 



Oncc, then, establish a community ot interest on 
any one Bubjcct with young men, and you open to 
yourself a door, by which all good may enter. Na- 
ture, dear friends, makes nothing in vain, and it is 
of such infinite importance that strength of limb, readi- 
ness of eye and hand, physical vigor in short, should 
be transmitted from generation to generation, that she 
keeps producing fast young men, in spite of the thou- 
sand excesses. which they commit, and will do so, until 
tho ablest and wisest human minds tako the matter in 
hand, and sco to it that this part of Human Nature has 
its proper and legitimate food, guided by mind, thought, 
and reverence, instead of being allowed to run riot in all 
manner of wantonness. 

Again, I know that there are somo who object to theso 
games, to this free use of our physical. powers, on the 
ground of possible danger to life and limb. To these I 
would say that the danger is little or nothing to the dar- 
ing and courageous. The fellow that is n't afraid of the 
ball, is scarcely ever hurt. Ho defends himself with 
eye and hand. The coward is the one most likely to . 
get hurt. I think that there is just enough risk in 
these games to engender a manly contempt for pain, 
and a bold handling of a danger. If the cricket or 
base ball were a soft affair, it would be a game for ba- 
bies not boys. Tho good that theso manly games do, 
should not be confined to a small class, but should bo 
diffused among tho whole community, for the out door 
world has something to say to nil of us. It rouses tho 
scholar from his desk, shakes him, and tells him that 
much study is a weariness of the flesh, and that the fields 
arc alive with song. Out then he must come, and leave 
his musty books. 

It comes to the business man in the crowded city, and 
babbles of green fields, nudges Mr. Sparrowgrass with 
its elbow, and tells him to take Mrs. S. and tho chil- 
dren into the country. 

It comes to Mr. Fuzziwig at Christmas time, and tells 
him to let the young men in his shop have a jolly time 
of it, put by their work, listen to the fiddle, and join 
tho dance. 

This same spirit came to the ancient Greek in drama, 
dance and game, and with him was set to music, and 
consecrated to tho gods, to Apollo the ever young, to 
Pallas the wise, to Bacchus the joy-giver. 

It came to the stern old Roman with his Jalurnalia, 
when, for once in all the year, the slave and the plebeian 
might speak their minds without fear. 

It camo to the dark-eyed Hebrew with his feasts of 
tabernacles, his feast of the hnrvest and the vintage, 
aud over his joyance a sacred shndow rested, as of 
One who was over these things, who both made and 
consecrated the joy . 

It is certain that the planet upon which God has 
placed us, is absolutely well fitted for the develop- 
ment of tho human race. The more science investigates, 
tho more wonderful seems the fitting of Human' Nature 
to the world in which it is. placed. Tho more refined 
a man becomes, the more delicate his insight_ into -Na- 
ture, tho more satisfied, the more overjoyed is he with 
her exhaustlcss charms. It is only our sin, our folly, 
our ignorance, which perpetually befool us, and rob us 
of our inheritance. 

When the great coming race, prophesied of so long, 
shall at last inhabit the earth, they shall sec no more 
glorious stars, no bluer atmosphere, than we do to-day; 
the moon shall pour forth no more silver from her boun- 
teous horn; the eun ahall lavish his golden beams no 
more freely than he does to.day. But yet the whole 
world shall be unimaginably brighter and more beauti- 

\ful to that crowning race. And why ? Because their 
natures shall be in tune with the outward universe; 
their bodies shall be perpetual sources of joy to ther<( 
and their souls ahall be awake to knowledge, truth and" 
love. 

Put together the fragments of men that wc have, 
among us to-day, — the physical joy in existence of 
the western hunter, the intellectual keenness of the 
man of science, the love of Nature of the artist or 
poet, the love for each little bird and insect of the 
naturalist, the justice of a Washington, the love for 
God and man of a Florence Nightingale, and then we 
gain some glimpses of the men of the future whom God 
has willed shall possess the planet at last. For assuredly 
the race is safe, though nations or individual^ may 
fail or perish. Safe, because God has not built tho 

Slanet in vain ; safe, because hia long patience shall 
ave its full satisfaction at the lost. How shall these 
things be ? God will give his blessing to human la- 
bor directed by truth and love. 

See to it then, teachers and parents, that young Hu- 
man Nature has its due. See to it that conscience and 
the soul have their rightful sway, that intellect and 
sweet human affection walk hand in hand. And lastly, 
see to it, that these young bodies have their due. Learn 
for yourselves numberless manly sports and games, and 
resolutely continue to teach them and practise them 
yourselves in the midst of your scholars. Love open air 
and exercises first yourselve; this love will be conta- 
gious, and will communicate itself to those around you. 
No atom of true dignity will be lost, while a priceless 
fund of good humor will bo gained for yourself, and a 
mutual good feeling will be established forever between 
you and your scholars. Do this, and we shall no long- 
er hear of schoolmasters becoming old men before they 
are forty; but the schoolmaster will be known as the 
youngest looking, healthiest and happiest man in the dis- 
trict. 

Upon us, my friends, as parents and teachers, this 
great, this sadly neglected duty devolves. Wo aro to 
see to it that young limbs and lungs have their rights; 
we must make men understand that it will be a sin 
against God, if they do not have their rights; a sin, 
whose punishment is as certain as tho law of gravitation. 
And more, it must be o^Ttask to mako men understand 
the inevitable blessiafwhich is sure to descend upon 
the keeping of Gaff's commandments written upon tho 
bodj. X 
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PATJL BOYTON. 

Through the kindness of Messrs. Har- 
per Bros, we give our readers a look, this 
month, at Paul Boyton the inventor of the 
curious life-saving swimming suit repre- 
sented in the picture. In this suit, he 
swam and paddled across the boisterous 
English Channel a year ago, to the aston- 
ishment of the world, and in it he has 
paddled down the principal and most dan- 
gerous rivers of Europe, and is now 
swimming and paddling down the Missis- 
sippi, starting from Oil City, Pa., and 
swimming down the Ohio first to its 
junction with the greater river. Adven- 
turous and dangerous it is, for though ho 
is in no fear of drowning, there is danger 



{'from cold and exhaustion, and while his 
invention may be the means of saving 
many from shipwreck by supporting them 
in the waves till picked up by boats or 
passing vessels, only the strongest of 
nerve aud muscle and vital force, could 
make it such a " home on the ocean wave" 
as it is to Paul Boyton. 

We take the following from the^V. Y. 
Herald of April 28th. 



Nf 



ri(37, 1879. 



"After eighty days ofhereolean struggle Cap- 
tain Paul Boyton has finished his voyage of 
2 842 miles, and landed in this city at ihirteon 
minutes past six o'clock this afternoon. 

The last run was his longest time in tho wa- 
ter on the trip. Ho e&rted from Baton 
I ' ' 



Rouge at eight o'clock yesterday morning a 
liiir? crowd witnessin" his departure. Iho 
J..:?,.',, ,.,,„„!, and the river full of whirlpools, 
liis dci>lctcd"ri>iidi:iim would not allow him to 
make much speed, and after a few hours out 
he had a most terrible experience. Owtng to 
tho roughness of tho day, the volunteer guard 
boats were afraid to venture out, attd as the 
raptain wearily plied his paddle, waterspouts 
began to form on the river surface and surge 
by at a tremendous speed. The horror of the 
situation cannot be described. Boyton excit- 
ed himself manfully to savo himself from be- 
ing drawn from the water by the suck, and 
had two or Unco narrow escapes. Y many, im 
little provision boat "Baby Mine" was caught 
in a whirlpool and drawn under water. it was 
only after a fight that tho famous craft was 
rescued, minus half her contents. As night 
drew on a heavy fog settled on ^ 
and sometimes the government lights could 



not bo discerned, and tho lonely swimmer had 
no means of guiding himself except by hoop- 
ing the current. Several times he ran into the 
high mud banks by mistake. 

"'Boyton landed at tho foot of Canal Street 
amid the ringing of hells and blowing of whis- 
tles, and so great was the crowd that it took 
the whole available force of river police to ef- 
fect a landing. Boyton was placed in a car- 
riage and drivon to tho City Hotel, where a 
consultation of doctors was held. After an 
examination tho result was given asfol owb:— 
Temperature, 83; respiration, 18; pulse, 75. 
The Captain is a mere skeleton of the strong 
built man who started from Oil City full of 
life and vigor. Ho has lost about twenty, 
pounds since the start. Letters of congratula- . 
! tion pour in to him from all parts of the world. 
Boyton has fallen into a sound sleep, whtoh 
the doctors say will last twenty hours." 
1 . 
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BY LAURA BAH FOBS. 

Time flies: 

Bat with what wings f 
With wings of butterflies — 

To joy it clings, 

Now here, now there. — Who sighs 
For joy, finds joy, and dies. 

Time flics: 

But with what wings ? 
With wings of bees it hies — 

Who works and sings 

In rich content all day, 

Will bear rich gold away. 

Time flies: 

But with what wings 1 
With wings of birds to skies 

Where sunlight flings 

Wide-open heaven's door; 

life! light 1 who cares for more I 

Time flies: 

But with what wings t 

With angel wings it tries 
To lift low things 
Up from the heavy sod, ■ 
Up from earth's grief to God! 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A two months' trip to Europe does not 
give much margin for letter writing, but 
our contributor, Mr. Robbins, has been 
industrious enough to send us the follow- 
ing, which will be read with' interest by 
J his many friends. The amusing adven- 
" ture he relates at the outset, will suggest 
similar experiences to some other travel- 
ers, doubtless : — 

Hotel New Yoiik et Londues, 1 
Place dd Havre, } 
Paris, March SO, 1879. ) 

* My Bear General:— 

If you and my friends at Hampton 
knew the trouble I had in getting this paper, 
I am certain that they would all value the 
letter. I started out from my hotel quite con- 
fident that I could make myself understood in 
so simple a thing as asking for a place to buy 
paper and envelopes. The first one I met was 
a policeman, and I forgot all my French and 
only said, "paper and envelopes." Well, af- 
ter some jabbering, he stepped into my hotel 
and called out one of the waiters; it did not 
help matters, as the waiter thought that I 
wanted a cab; thinking it nught attract a, 
crowd, I thought a minute, thin said, " Rien 
du Unit, Monsieur, rim du tout." I did not wish 
or intend to give up, as I rather enjoyed it; 
so I went into a store ond said what I thought 
sounded like the French for paper ; the man 
thought that I wanted cigars. Then think- 
ing of my Indian signs, I made the sign for 
envelopes; he opened a drawer and produced 
.kid gloves: finally despairing of being able to 
interpret my wauts, he sent for a girl who 
lives across the road and can speak a little 
English. When she came I told her what I 
wanted, and she told the man, and wo all 
laughed ; he had none, but gave me the card 
of a man who keeps stationery. I went up 
and down the Avenue, looking for the place, 
but I have not found it yet. However, I 
made myself understood before I gave it up, 
and got this paper at another place. 

March M, Saturday. At 4 :25 the steam- 
ship Ethiopia turned her prow toward the 
ocean, and I began my trip over the briny 
deep. There were twelve cabin passengers. 
As we steamed down the harbor, I went to 
the organ and played several of Mr. Sankcy's 
hymns ; this attracted a Scotch woman who 
came to hear the music. Iu a short conversa- 
tion with her, she told me that she had lived 
in Brooklyn, N. Y . , for several years ; is now 
on her way home, Paisley, Scotland; and if 
she likes it, she may stay there ; to her, "noth- 
ing can compare with Brooklyn and the star- 
spangled banner." 

Tuesday, Mar. Wth. Kept my cabin all 
day and felt miserable: people talk about the 
delights of Europe — thev apparently forget 
that three thousand miles of the Atlantic roll 
between America and that delectable land. [ 
would give half of my passage money to Btand 
at this moment on one side or the other of 
this great ocean, and I would prefer the Amer- 
ican side, as I know nothing uy sight of the 
other. 

The sea was quite rough to-day. I noticed 
it more when in bed than out of it; to keep 
in bed was about the same as trying to sleep 
on the slope of a Gothic roof with the head 
pointing toward one gable and the feet toward 
the other. 

Monday, Marsh 17(A. I had th 
ask the Scotchwoman to tell me hi 
is Mrs. Lemon. She is too 6wcct to have such 
a sour name ; although she eats a great deal 
ndy (peppermint drops), I believe that 
She kindly sug- 



gested that I should think of lemonade when I 
wish to recall her name ; so, in future days in 
thinking about my trip to Europe, 1 will re- 
member the Lemon aid I bad during my voy- 
age. Let every one contemplating a voyage 
be sure to carry a good lemon ; I believe in 
their virtue,: the trouble with mine was, it 

Wednesday, March 19th. Saw land around 
us this morning. The hills of Scotland pre- 
sented a most magnificent sight; a thick fog 
rested over and upon the summits. When I 
first saw them, I thought that it was a great 
storm cloud rising above the horizon, so dim- 
ly were they outlined by the prevailing fog. 
We reached Greenock at noon, and after our 
baggage had been inspected we took the cars 
for Glasgow. The country looked beautiful, 
mantled with its dazzling white snow ; every- 
thing vile seemed hidden: heavenly purity 
would hide earth's sins. The stone walls look 
like beaten foot-paths, as they are seen in the 
distance, winding over the hillsides. On 
reaching Glasgow I took the cars at once for 
Edinburgh. In buying my ticket to Edinburgh, 
the ticket-master made a mistake and gave me 
3d class instead of 2d class. I did not notice 
it until the train was about to start ; but when 
I saw that a cushion was the only difference 
in the cars, and considered how much more 
expensive the 2d is than the 3d, I was glad 
that I went 3d class. Reaching Edinburgh, I 
went to a hotel on Princess St., opposite the 
Scott Monument. 

Thursday, March Wth. After breakfast I 
went to Holyrood Palace. Visitors nre only 
allowed in the old part of the Paloce, in 
which arc Queen Mary's apartments; even in 
this part wo are restricted. The Picture Gal- 
lery is on immense room: it measures 150 ft. 
length by 24 ft. in breadth, and is about 20 
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ft. high. All around tin . 
traits of the kings of Scotl 
look at them, the most pro 
istic of all is, almost exactly 
nose. There are two enon 
this room. I could stand i 
on my tocs and stretching m, 
not reach 'the mantels. From the' Picture 
Gallery I was shown into Lord Darnley's 
rooms: 1st. the Audience Chamber; 2d, the 
bedroom; 3d, the dressing-room. Leaving 
these, I entered what is said to bo the most 
interesting suite of roomB in Europe— the 
apartments of Mary Queen of Scots. The first 
room was the Queen's Audience Chamber; in 
it now stands the bedstead of Charles I : there 
are many old pieces of furniture in this room. 
Here it was that Queen Mary would summon 
the Reformer, John Knox, and upbraid him for 
his intolerance of everyone, especially 



Queen, who differed with him in refii 
opinion. The next room is the ucdroo 
the Queen. In looking around the wo 
was much surprised to sec Queen Elizali 
portrait; it hangs near the bed. I said t 
guide, "I wonder that her picture is hci 
seems out of place. " " Yes, " he replied 
is/io compliment to Queen Mary." Thii 



D. B. Warner of Liberia was the most i 
sensible African he had ever met, or used 
words to that effect. We sought an in- 
troduction : the letter which we publish 
below will be read with interest. 

Monrovia, Feb. 14, 1879. 
Mr. B. C. Armstrong, 

Dear Sir :— 

I have the pleasure to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
6th ult., in which you submit to me several 
questions touching matters ond things in Li- 



beria. 

To your first question, " What is the condi- 
tion of the people [here], ore they onxious for 
a higher civilization, or ore they content with 
the existing order of things 1 " I have to an- 
swer: The people arc not content with the 
present order of things, ond they ore daily 
using their best endeavors to improve them, 
ond to roise themselves to a higher standard 
of civilization ; but that civilization when at- 
tained, will be in exact accord with their pe- 
culiar instincts, and not in harmony, alto- 
gether, with the civilization of the Anglo- 
Saxon people. 

Secondly, " How is the color feeling ?" &c. 
This is a question which requires tender ond 
careful handling, and it should be touched 
only in extreme coses. The i:egro ond the 
mulatto here arc already so mixed up in ninr- 
rioge that it would be a very difficult matter 
to undertake a division of the two. Your 
scientists, however, are correct in their views, 
when they give it as their opinion that pure 
races hurt themselves when they amalgamate 
with the impure ports of those roccs; or, in 
the other direction— where the pure white 
man amalgamates with the pure negro woman, 
the issue of the two is physically crippled one 
morolly injured, — the fusion of the twe 
bloods works confusion ond only contusion. 

It would, therefore, be for better for both 
of the pure races, were the white race to keer 
to itself ond the negro race to itself,— the 
issue of each would be physically healthici 
and stronger, and their moral natures would 
be more normal and less apt to be warped out 
of the line of their good tendencies. 

As we have no data from which to gather 
facts on that subject, I am wholly unpiepared 
to say what percentage of immigrants die ev- 
ery year. I can, however, say this, that, out 
of a company of fifty immigrants that landed 
here February 7th, a year ogo, only four have 
since died. One of these was a new-born 
babe, the second, a woman between seventy 
and eighty years old. 
The health of immigrants can be preserved 



Kli. 



urage I 



hers is natural sweetness. 



after Mary's death 
e. Ii 
i Mary 



this room stands the bedstead of Qt 
with its decayed hangings of crit 
nsk, i<s bedspreod oil covered with fringes 
and tassels. It is a sad sight. The imagina- 
tion hos ogoin peopled this Palace with fair 
ladies and gay knights. I sec Queen Mary 
tripping through these apartments, bewitch- 
ing oil by her loveliness ond groee. I look 
oround ond the vision is gone — what was roy- 
alty two hundred years ago, is rogs to-doy. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. The Supping room 
is very small. It was in this room Hint the 
Queen was sitting with a few of her ladies 
and her secretary, Rlzzio, taking tea, when 
Lord Dornlcy and his infamous followers en- 
tered and acted a part that is well known to 
all. There is a slight discoloration of the 
floor where the secretary fell, said to be his 
blood. The spot is not ns bright as I ex- 
pected to see it, but even if, as has been sug- 
gested, it has been retouched, so much the 
better — everybody wonts to see the place 
where Rizzio fell: if no care is taken to keep 
it, it would be in time obliterated. Among 
other things, the Supping room contains the 
Queen's private altar piece, which is a paint- 
ing of the Assumption of the Virgin on ala- 
baster, and a white marble step which led to 
her private altar in the chapel. 

The last place to visit is the chapel, only 
the sides of which remain standing. It is 
said that a builder wos employed in the yeor 
1738 to put on a new roof; instead of adding 
a wooden one with slate shingles, he thought 
that it would stand the test of time better if 
he should cover it, as he did, with flag stones 
and a large quantity of stone work. The 
walls bore this monstrous burden for a time, 
but finally gave way in tho year 1708. Al- 
though it is in ruins, tho birds are rcgulor 
worshipers at the chapel, and when I entered 
they were having their early matins, j. o. a. 



by the immigrants themselves adhering to the 
advice, both of their attending physician and 
the older settlers,— this advice includes the 
as well as the .quantities of food that 
he ! should be taken during acclimation; as 
i t when the immigrant should, and when he 
•i t [ should not, go out into the field to labor, 
ic- [ lf il is 10 the monetary state of the country 
ry you have reference, when you ask, "To what 
m. I do y. ou l.'l attribute the present state of affairs 
in Liberia?" the one and only reply is, that, 
I attribute it to a want of a 6trict economy, 
persevered in, in the management of the finan- 
cial deportment of the country. This done, 
everything else will move forward satisfac- 
torily. 

Coffee culture is being pushed onward with 
commendable energy and to profit. The for- 
eign demand for Liberia coffee, both in the 
shape of scions and seed, and for clean coffee 
for table use, is daily increasing. 

In conclusion, I have to record my heart- 
felt thanks to the good Mr. Benjamin Contcs, 
your introducer to myself, for the many good 
words he has always token pleasure in speak- 
ing in my behalf ever since 1845— the year 
we first hod any dealiugs with each other. I 
have just learned that you take our newspa- 
per, the "Observer." 

Yours very respectfully, 

D. B. Warner. 



A PATHETIC REMINIS0ENN0E. 

To the Editors of the Evening Post: 
Your recent notice of the death of General 
Robert Anderson's only son nnd namesake re- 
calls an incident not widely noticed at the 



ry of 

i uv tne navy to 
Virginia, in Feb- 
'as at Hampton 
od was a deeply 
picturesque aud 



time of itsoecurrence — 
the body of General Andcr: 
the army at Fortress Monro 
ruary, 1872. Tho writer 
Normal School otthe time, 
interested spectator of thi 
pathetic ceremonial. 

The war ship Guerricrc, which hod been 
detailed to bring home the body of General 
Anderson from Europe, came up into Hamp- 
ton Roads in the evening of Monday, Feb- 
ruary 5. A friend on board, one of the officers 
in charge of the vessel, kindly notified us that 
at noon the next day tho body would be 
ciurendercd into the keeping of the ormy. 
The 0th of February was a soft, still day, full 
- : --xpressiblc sweetness of early spring 



' of thei 



' Nor long since, Mr Benjamin , Coates 8c .mSoa^ fn^pSd^^mi o'or 
of Philadelphia remarked to ns that Mr. 1 more, lying off the fort in the boats, so that 



we might lose no detail of the scene. A» 
wc rowed, wc told our colored oarsmen. Hamp- 
ton students, over again tho-etory of Sumter, 
ond they in turn eang the plaintive song of 
their people: ° " 

'■Dust, dust and ashes lie over on my graved 
"But the Lord shall bring my spirit home."' 
It was a "white calm." The sun was thinly 
veiled in a luminous, white hoze which over- 
spread the sky without o rift of blue, and the 
glassy surface of the Roads was as white as 
the sky. This peculiar aspect of sky and sea 
heightened the color-effects of the pageant 
Every sail ond spar, every touch of red and 
blue, every twinkle of polished metal was ex- 
actly repented in the smooth water. As the 
bells and bugles on shore colled out noon.'a 
long line of white launches and row-boats, 
draped and cushioned in scarlet, with large 
stern flagsdrooping, put off from the Guerriere. 
One corned the guard ond the catafalque 
covered with what seemed a heavy block vel- 
vet pall, the fringes of which trailed a little in 
the water. Other boats were filled with the 
ship's officers ond men.. As they gave way the 
firing of the minute guns from on board began. 
The strange procession, moving with the plow, 
regular stroke of mnny oors— every barge and 
boot doubled by its own reflection in the 
water— at last drew up beside the broad wharf 
stairs. As the catafalque was raised to the 
level of the wharf a burst of funeral music 
came from the post band, the detachment of 
army officers and men formed in order about 
the casket, the representatives of the novy 
closed in, nndno the measure of the wailing 
music and the awful guns they marched a 
short distance inland, ond set down their bur- 
den gently in the little garrison chapel, under 
a guard of honor, to wait for " further or- 

d °T- S t" T1 ' C tQsk of the nnvT was accomplished. 

The ceremony, we were told, was simply 
according to " regulations," but nothing could 
hove been more touching or more picturesque. 
There were tears on all faces, white ond black, 
as we turned nnd pulled slowly homeward 
through the Narrows to the Normal School 
wharf, the rowers singing: 

"Dust, d ust ond ashes lie over on my grave. " 
Voices in another bont took up the refrain, 
and responded : 

"He rose. He rose, He rose from the dead, 

And the Lord will bring my spirit home." 

New Haven. Conn, February 27, 1879. 

J. 8. W. 



A Northern man in Virginia, writes 
to Dr. Thomas Pollard, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, an account of his antecedents 
aud of the inducements to make his home 
in this State — as follows : ( 

I have now been a resident of your State 
fourteen months — arriving here in Nov., 1877 
nnd purchasing an estate of 305 acres. The 
preceding twenty-five yenrs I had been a 
resident of New York city nnd engaged in 



mercantile pursuits. 

As you nre aware, 
changing a city for a 
and fashionable thing I 
ond I did go West as fa 



trip, I 



ughl 



for families desirouB of 
country life, the proper 
lo, is to go West, 
Nebraskav After 
duced by friends 
and after looking 
p my ' 



about pretty 

to purchase and settle here, and thus' far we 
do not regret the move and, fuel assured, oil 
things considered, wc could not havc7done 
better. 

First. We have a large dwelling house, all 
the necessary out building, orchard, fruit and 
flower garden, good arable and timbered 
lands well watered ond numerous springs, 
good fences around thc-bntirc tract, at a less 
price per acre, including the improvements, 
than the bare prairie can be purchased in the 
favored sections of Iowa aud Nebraska. 

Second. We find ourselves within walking 
distonce(} mile) of churches and schools, both 
public and private. 

Third. We find good help, both male and 
female, at less than half the price demanded at 
the North West— ond perfectly willing to be 
treated and considered as hired servants and 
as for as I have discovered, equally capable. 

Fourth. We have cultivated and refined 
society in our neighborhood, who have shown 
us every kindness and attention and are 
anxious to enlist Northern capital and energy 
to dwell among them. 

Fifth. The taxes on real ond personal 
property are very light, being not one one- 
eighth of the nmount levied in and about New 
York city, and not over one half of the amount 
levied on farms in Nebraska. 

Sixth. The climate is mild and healthful, 
uot subject to the extremes of heat and cold 
as in the Northwest and having longer seasons 
for agricultural labor. 

Seventh. To sum up ; Fumilies desirous of 
securing homes in the country con purchase 
here at a less price than at the West ind 
instead of having the bare prairie, with no 
improvement, get improved farms, with the 
many necessaries and comforts of life. 

Please excuse this lengthy letter, and allow 
me to remain, 

Yours truly, 

John H. 



- s 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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IN 



While the relations of the races In 
Virginia and in the more northerly ot the 
Southern States are, all things considered, 
satisfactory, there seems to have been 
little or no change for the better in ^the 
Gulf States. In the former states, colored 
voters are not only in a minority, thereby 
escaping the inevitable doom of negro 
majorities, but are of a better type, hav- 
ing had, during slavery, much more con- 
tact with civilization, lived in a more 
stimulating climate and more in an at- 
mosphere of ideas. 

Especially is this true of the moun- 
tainous region of Virginia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina, where owing to 
their scarcity, society was but slightly 



They will not resist any real or fancied 
wrong: they will "stand from under. 
Colored men will see more and more 
clearly the uselessness of Acts of Con- 
gress intended for their benefit. They 
will, as they are generally doing, stay 
where they were brought up ; but if dis- 
satisfied up to a certain point, they will 
go, sometimes quietly, sometimes with a 
rush. , , 

The former method is illustrated by a 
steady stream of frcedmen, since 1875, 
from Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Kentucky into Texas and Kansas, mak- 
ing little impression as it passed. 

While the suffering and folly, and the 
deceit practiced by ticket agents and oth- 
ers connected with the present movement, 
must soon check it, producing to some ex- 
tent a return tide, there will be, we be- 
lieve an increasing tendency among the 
blacks, especially of the Southwest, to 
seek more congenial hotaes when not 
satisfied. They have suffered more than 
others of their race, and a friendly region 
' nearer to them than to others. i 
They will look less to legislation and 
more to their own resources, and when 
they do that they will at last find that 
they have a solid basis of negotiation, and 
will be recognized aB never before. As 
'voters, they are weak ; as laborers, they 
are strong. t 

Face to face with their employers, not 
as communists or trades unionists, but as 
men with a common interest, they wil 
find in them a fairer spirit than they had 
expected, and the dawn of a better day 

We"nope for good results from the 
Convention at Vieksburg: it is a new 
and wise way of treating the labor ques- 
tion of the South 



exhibit. He became thoroughly familiar 
with the exhibits of all countries, and was 
astonished at the efforts made by the 
leading European governments in educa- 
tional matters. Not only are France. Bel- 



aud care for him and his wife and children 

•■The ultimate effect of all this will be du 
astrous to the South . It is a short-sighted 
and absurd policy, to say nothing of its glar- 

iog diBhonesty. It is killing the goose to t jonal matters. ;>oi. unijr »■« * ■ — ■ 
get the golden egg.' It is already having the Au3tria and Germany pushing the 

effect to drive the negro out of the Sou * u Dut they ar e giving the 

When the negro eaves < South .he ; South ^ ^ totraining ,„ he t d cs and 

will be ruineih \\\ te immig ation ^ ^ m the fe . 

lou'th will not labor on the plantations. ing of „ od and metals, women are tram- 
When toe negro leaves the South, all that | ed in tbe decorative art, and, finally chu- 
sunnv and fertile land will grow up in briers dre[] are t into elementary grades of 
and thorns and go to waste The remedy I technical education. After surveying all : 
must be discovered and applied at once to . ege me thods of instruction, Mr. Phll- 
avcrt the menacing disaster The re™"?' 8 . . k exclaimed, "We Americans must 
very ^^^tXS 1 fm'ta the educa uTr "die." And he comes, notwith- 
f nth " Nothing eTse will ' " standing, from Massachusetts, the fore- 

South. Nothing else win. Lost State in the development of manu- 

Should Chinese labor replace that ol the 1 facturin(y and education in the United 
blacks all would work well for a time j ° And now come some gentlemen 

But the Chinaman is keen as to what .and of Vir „- mia wbo say in fact, "If we edu- , 
where are his best chances. Having filled I catc W(J (Ue „ it it i9 done at the expense 
his contract, he would settle in the cities ; Qf ^ gtaU , The argume nt against free 
and compete with all classes of laborers, schools js an oU , onc It wa3 Bishop 
ard unite the working classes of both col- 1 Bcrkele y of Virginia who said, « Thank 
ors in a hue and cry against him, that God we have nQ free sc hools ! " There ib 

1„ „ „„o, nnd troublesome po- 1 indeed strength in the argument, and it is 

quite conclusive from a purely theoretical 

- I rioint of view. Under our Republican 

, ,■ i svstem of rule is the principle that the m- 
The growth of Agricultural literature . g cverytuing a nd the State, in 

in this State since the war is a sign ot the . ^ ^ & mcre police forcCi an ad- 
times. We have just received No. 4 oi ^ Qf differencc9 between men. If on- 
the Monthly Journal of the state A - j those whQ were intc iiigent and educat- 
ricultural Society of Virginia. 1 he sub- . ^ ^ ^ hMol thm coul(1 bu no ar- 
scription price is one dollar per year It ■ in favor of frec schools. But the 

is full of interesting and Dgtarf patter g»» ^ „ tl band s of lg- 

It shows that increasing attention is be- , 
, ng given to the soil, and that the true »™ 



ors in a nue ami oiy , 

would create a new and troublesome po- 
litical question. 



„.,..., „nd the ballot is like a 
ing given to the soil, and that the true whctliur it be discharged by a 

source of the Commonwealth's prosperity I ^ tatc5 ' man or an idioti th e force of the bul- 
is better appreciated than ever. j let . g ^ same illiterate men hold it, 

j and it cannot be taken from them. Here 

. is the starting point. We find society 
We have to acknowledge the receipt. ^ >( mQst danger0USi rotten material, 
of a Hand Hook of North Carolina from | ^ we umst dea l with it a* we find it Face 



the Hon. L. L. Polk, Commissioner ot ^ face with thig cvil our 
Agriculture of that State ; headquarters r( , ducing that danger 
at Raleigh N. C. The otlice of Commis- ^ ^ si ble tim. 



sioner of Agriculture is newly created 
many! of the Southern States, and the is 
suing of Hand Books such as the abov 



we find it Face 
only safety lies 
to a minimum, 
in the least possible time. So far. free 
schools are our only method. Nothing 
better has been considered practicable. It 
■ true that they are not all-sufficient. 



BUUlg Ol imuu — -- : | ls true U111L uii;) »tc 

mentioned, is one of the hopelul features ! Under thcir , ight , md heat the vast glac- 
nf the time. Commissioner Folk uas i ^ of ignorance thaw out slowly. But 
those who come in contact with this : 



State 



affected by them, and they were much 

fluenced by their surroundings. Among the many statements in news- 

At the Hampton School, colored students . n rf w the Negro exodus 

from the mountains have in manliness I J ^ gcemed to us mor e rational 
and worth a decided advantage over those , ^ Bgm& ^ tbose of .. a clergyman 
from the low country. ' , • d a na t iV e of the^ South," m the N. X. 

The negroes of the Gulf States are dc- , mM of Moudav _ April 14th. He ad- 

clared by their friends to be in a most de- mits „ , itica i intimidations and even 01 vu<i 

plorable situation, both as voters and as j oulra aga i n st the negro in the bouth, | dune in msc \t credit, and 
laborers. The trouble is, without doub , | ^ ^ tban ~ e party charges and mo" 

of two kinds: their inward and their out- : lUc otUer adnlit s. He say 

ward condition. Their thriftless ways, exodus is not a flight fron. . uuim } rt>— • , -,,„„ 

drinking habits, indolent tendencies, ut- = mcal violence." four parts. The first part describes Ihe ^ individual , as simply an individual 

ter ignorance, and their distrust of whites, „ Th ' cir idea3 a3 to what freedom would ! 01 . gan i za tion of the department of Agn- ise a would SO on become as broad 

combine with prejudices, on the part of tQ Uiem were extremely crude and I cultur e, contains a historical sketch ot the ^ ag stron as where fo3t ered by the 

the whites, old habits of treatment, old tr ° va „ ant ." He claims that their dis- ] st , t e, a full account of its government, u Jb simply a que3t ion of fact or 

' V " appointment and sense of being deceived | and a Ascription of each county— ekising . Germany not only establish- 

? 1>p ,_.,....!.„;. a „„bm„ homes further i with a record of the distinguished men of . 1 , J 



m0Te ! great service in this carefully compiled n u " a n C VconstIntly, see no better plan, at 
■ | than' "the other admits. He says, " This i documcn t. It contains two hundred and . nt , The foes of the free, school 
Their thriftless ways, dus is I10t a flight from the ter- n inety one pages, and is divided into ' . t urge tnat if education was left to 

ut - ^?„f ,,'nlitical violence." . . four parts. The first part describes the * 



tne wuites, "» ~ ..„'„„ 

ideas of the negroes' place, with the po%- 
crtv of the blacks, the money famine ol 
that region, and with a wretched system 
of credits, to make the ex-slaycs as un- 
comfortable as they can well be. 

The whites have shown no skill in deal- 
ing with their labor problem. Politics 
and not profits have been the order of the 
day ■ race lines have been drawn ; dema- tmg mlu 
iroeues have taken advantage of this, and fact that their 
inflamed men's passions and made them | on ly lifted the 



have led to their seeking homes further 
west. 

"They also have the idea that their social 
condition will be improved in the free States. 
Thcv see that they can never be lifted to anj- 
thiug like social equality in the South 1 hey 
hone to improve their social condition >y get- 
ting into the free States. They realize he 
• B . ' .<--■- -mancipation in the South has 
from slavery to serfdom. 



"Behind all this stands the fact that the 
victims of wild fancies. , g t , i9 8J9 tematically cheated 

When we-read of the Negro exodus negro m t he This i3 done in this way 
„om Mississippi to Kansas, there is no ^ nefefro u - mllitious t o be a farmer on • his 
occasion for surprise. _ ^ | own hook ' 



the State. . , 

Part second describes the physical lea- 
tures of North Corolina, and is full of in- 
teresting details. 

Part third refers to taxation, debts, 
corporations, education, homesteads, char- 
ities, relation of the races, climate, native 
products, fishing interests, railroads and 
to the future of the State. 

Part fourth describes State and lite 



Is free schools, paid for by the State, but 
she compels attendance. Why? For the 
reason that the ignorant peasant reluscs 
to »ive up the daily profit or income from 
the°child's labor, for the sake of its educa- 
tion. England is in like difiicultyrand 
has resorted to compulsory education. 
European scholars already say that so 
foolish is ignorance everywhere, that un- 
less the Americans resort to compulsory 



Part fourth describes State and UW™? | cdll0at j on , their free school systems will 
- .institutions.ofwhichtherc is a goodly list | faU Ncw England is now face to . face 
Jmbitious to be a farmer on 'his j public schools, and gives a statement i j ^.^ ^ difllcu i tyi not on account of her 
caBion'Tor'surprisc. j hook.''" He rents a tract of land and the of farm pro ducts, of cotton and woolen o gaxon citizcn3i but owing to the 

Partisan papers charge this great move- ; ,, md , or a has a lien against the whole crop for ; miU o{ gUk aud b ee culture,. of fruits ^ of iUiterate foreigners who fill up her 

saSfacUon of the colored people, and ; negro makes. , ^ state9 are f Uof faunl tes who 

that that is due to more than defeat at [ ■ RD isorjs advakcks. j wish to better their condition and to that 

tbe polls. Their troubles are both in- ; t o{ ten the ncgr0 has not end are eager for facts from every q ua ™; r - 1C ssening « 6 .„. 6 ».- ; - 

ward and outward, as above enumerated. ; . }. n ""^ , wllicU t o make his crop. He We advise those who are looking for a ( ^ that the tr ee schools 

There-ult is a distress that at last baa '°5^^vanccs from thc money lender. i and f resources and for a genial climate , ^ ^ the3c Virginians 

forced a wild, spasmodic rush for relief 1 ™?ZLy lender is always a store keeper, ! t0 get tbis H and Book, for in both these | ' rei)rescnt „ De f „ e 3chool3 hab ruined 
that to many is likely to prove like a i dca)i ng in plantation supplies. He a 

, r ™ *l,n fpiMtifr nfin into the fire. I fidvanci 



towns, ainipieo-i kut i,.>«~ _ - 

wages to the ulterior advantages of any ed- 
ucation. She considers it intolerable that 
the bog trotter from Ireland, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson shall have the same 
power at the ballot box, and she is 
lessening the great gulf between them. 



iumn f7om7heVi»'r p an into the fire. , S toth. negro farmer the money need- 
1 tL nlanters are alarmed at the loss of 1 «l to make the crop at an enormous rat. o 

with other prominent men, have called , »» ^ . 1( j vancc3 from h l 8 8t0 rc prov 
upon both whites and colored to send rep- ^ stock and ovi3iona for thc labore 
resentatives to a Convention to be held I . 



. i also at enormous profits. To secure ! 

... 

iome'extent are needless. ^S.^tLtt^ & | hj**, ^J^M^ye 



LiooK lor in uuuii meat. , 
, -th Corolina has claims and -present, 
the money need- j {^ ti tbat compare with those of the m y. 
enormous rate of | ^^ mnA part3 f our country. 

Tbe present aspect of politics^ is 
however, against migration. A " Solid 
South" is economically a great blunder, 
for so long as it lasts, political questions 
are also social questions. If the North- 
erner cannot comfortably free his mind 



to the' mono, lender. "Everything' is then 
The Exodus to Kansas is the first practi- 1 sold, and the money lender ^ 
. cal effort in Anglo-African history by the negro has . . mue be. w its rea^ 
colored man to settle his own difficulties. , the in 1>owcr of his merciless 

The vote that was given him has disap- [ credltor till he works that debt out. Of course 
nointcd those who gave and those who under the3c circumstances emancipation is a 
antit , huge disappointment to the negro. He is in 

g ciin'oo the war the negroes have been a ° or3e condition than he was m slavery. 



hills or push to the western prairie even 
at the peril of his scalp. 



VIEQIHIA AHD IEEE S0HOOL8. 
At the recent international exhibition 
in Paris, Mr. John D, Philbrick of Bos- 
tion was made Superintendent of the edu- 
cational department of the United States 



De free schools hab ruined 
said an old darkey. "Why?" 
said his friend. " 'Cause, afore ^de 
schools, my boy didn't read or write, 
but he hab now de learnm', and he 
hab commuted forgery. Dal ; am de mat- 
ter of de free schools." Dr. Dabney and 
the old darkey are onc on that question. 
There is a suggestion of expediency in 
this matter, so far as Virginia is concern- 
ed. Here is a State which should be, 
from whatever point of view regarded the 
wealthiest State of the TJnum But she 
is one of the poorest. She is begging for 
immigrants and capital. She cannot make, 
terms, but must submit to terms. Like 

tion ot India, nays ^SS^ea^ashed b r th " 
owing to tbe system or eaucaiion 
goTernment. 
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kicking; he who feels that life, is well 
rounded by the monthly emoluments, — 
and says : " These Presidents are made 
by ' States." Conventions make Presi- 
dents; we make conventions. We who 
do business in these things do not live on 
air, but need, uncommonly large quanti- 
ties of beef and bread, and, generally, rum. 
Do you think that we who make the con- 
ventions, who frame the issues, and fire 
the popular heart, will permit any man to 
be nominated who will neglect our com- 
fort and support in the hour of victory ? 
We nominate no man who we believe is 
disposed to betray us. We have been 
grossly deceived at times. Tyler fooled 
us, Andy Johnson brushed us aside, and 
there have been cases where an irrepressi- 
ble move by the people took affairs out 
of our hands. Still, every business has 
its ups and downs." The young man in- 
quires, " Is this statesmanship ? " The 
professional replies: " Statesmanship is a 
very common affair. If men dealt with 
political, as they do with mathematical 
questions, grand work would be done. 
But in state affairs, ignorant prejudices 
must be regarded, foolish ideas respected, 
elfish interests protected, incompetent 
and knavish men be approved, and many 
imperfect measures adopted, and above 
nil, and first in all things, we who make it 
our business to attend to the political 
affairs of the country must be maintain- 
ed." 

In seeking candidates, availability is 
the first requisite. After that, talent, 
fame, and honesty come as subordinate 
qualities. A public man with decided 
views, has enemies. An obstinate man 
cannot be managed by party men, So 
long as the, machinery of government is 
managed by men who trade and live upon 
public office, it can baldly happen that 
the best men will be brought to the front 
except by accident. Such of our public 
men as have "confessed themselves," 
assert that the demand of party is tyran- 
nical, and they soon relinquish their best 
work. The late Senator Grimes said that 
though he had been a war governor, and 
had, during the civil war, done prodigious 
service in Congress, and rias considered 
one of the staunchest Republicans, he 
was, nevertheless, called a traitor by his 
party, because, in the exercise of bis judg- 
ment, he had voted against the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson. 

There are signs of better times coming. 
At present, however, the commercial fea- 
ture in politics is the most prominent. 
While the wire pullers are at work, bar- 
gaining, persuading, and preparing tags 
for their candidates, the laymen, the voters 
are silent, scattered and almost helpless 
for want of a common purpose. Already 
the keynote of national legislation is the 
presidency. For this reason, there need 
be no fear of the passage of dangerous 
laws. Neither party can afford to make 
mistakes. The leaders move like men 
groping in the dark. It is quite apparent, 
that in the absence of a heavy ground- 
swell of public opinion, 



Those who have read Mr. T. T. Bryce's 
series of papers upon the modern questions 
of Political Economy, in the Southern 
Workman, during the past year, will be 
glad to hear that he has collected them 
for republication in pamphlet form, with 
revision and additions. The pamphlet, 
of ninety-six pages, under the title of 
Economic |Crumbs, is just issuing from 
the Hampton Institute Press, and may be 
had by application at its office. We will 
review it more fully next month. ""^ 
For happy adaptation to popular taste 
and crystal clearness of expression and 
thought upon subjects on which there is a 
deplorable amount of haziness of ideas 
and confusion of words, we do not know 
this little book's equal, and we strongly re- 
commend it to all classes of our readers. 



The '.African Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence of' Virginia, held its thirteenth annual 
session. April lli-17, at > Hampton, BiBhop 
T. M. Brown, D. D. , presiding. There 
a full attendance, sixty members being r. 
ent, with three presiding elders, Rev. Mr. 
Schureman of the Norfolk district, Rev. Mr. 
Derrick, Richmond district, and Rev. Mr. 
Strange, Lynchburg district. The financial 
report showed a prosperous year among the 
churches, which now have a membership of 
30,000. In the report on education, it was 
resolved not to' admit any as deacons with- 
out a certain understanding of English grain- 
mar, arithmetic, and history sacred 
and profane. This is a 



direction. Intelligent ministers are one great 
need of the race, and, with its present 
opportunities of instruction in Virginia, the 
necessity of passing an examination in these 
branches ought not to keep any earnest 
young 
there 
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the green grocer, she must " please her 
customers," or the trade will go to the 
next door. At best she has not much to 
offer, and unfortunately, the emigrant 
class have found it out. Are these oppo- 
nents of free schools ready to force the 
State to say to these emigrants, " We can- 
not give you free schools. If you want 
education you must get it by your own 
efforts. It may be the worse for me, but 
I am living up to a principle. If crime 
comes of this, and theft and murder, or it 
makes the ballot, like the potato, some- 
thing to be bought or sold, or if the Bible 
cannot be read or the laws understood, so 
be it. I must follow out my principle. 
Poverty with an all-pervading ignorance 
is better than wealth with education at 
the public expense." Lofty words like 
these might come from a great, self-suffi- 
cient State, and the groveling emigrant 
might be awed into accepting the citizen- 
ship of Virginia, but we strongly believe 
that Kansas and Texas with vast spaces 
of virgin soil, and free Bchools besides, Will 
win the settlers. We know as matters of 
fact that one of the chief reasons given by 
Northern emigrants against residence in 
Virginia is the want of public schools of 
hieh grade. Scores of men have been fas- 
cinated by the published accounts of the 
material resources of the State, they have 
been disappointed in the matter of educa- 
tion. They may be fools, but they arc 
the men for whom the State is begging, 
and they must be satisfied. 

The most persistent attacks on the free 
school system have been made in the col- 
umns of the Southern Planter and 
Farmer, a monthly periodical edited 
with great ability, and devotion to the 
interest of the State. It takes the first rank 
in usefulness. Out of its pages, however, 
we constantly see the necessity of further 
aid by the State in the matter of educa- 
tion, and the best illustration of the argu- 
umcnt in favor of public education. The 
farmers need instruction in scientific agri- 
culture It is of supreme importan 
But individual effort towards 'furnishing 
such education is wantinz. The State does 
little. The individual fails to come for 
ward. Other communities arc securing 
State aid in developing their material in 
terests, and are beginning to reap the ad 
vantages of it. Theoretically the individ 
uals in the State are competent and will 
ing to promote education. Theoretically 
also, every voter is fitted to handle the 
ballot. We must meet the failure of the 
theory in the case of the ballot, by a mod- 
ification ofithe theory^ of the domain of 
the State-m education. " Theoretically," 
said a sailor, " my ship is built to exclude 
water, and I need no pump." 
callv" said his mate, " your ship is leak- 
ing, and if you don't rig your pump, you 
will soon be water-logged." The discus- 
sion of the relations of the State to edu- 
cation is not undesirable. The communi- 
ty is better for it, provided it is not acri- 
monious, w. N. A 

PBESIDENT MAKING. 

There is abundant evidence that the 
President makers are now vigorously at 
work. It is a business which requires 
much forchandedness, especially in times 
like the present, when the contingencies 

against success are so numerous. The }«"'} J"""""- , ! the Virg 

young man, just upon what Lowell calls f"»y fight for their positions. The, Kcv ''p t 

the " awful verge of manhood," innocent i "Outs" will make a heroic struggle to ^ m thc cl „ ss of .73, wn3 ordained a dea- 
Of the. tricks of a vain and deceitful world, ; get within ... cm at this session of the Conference and ap- 

unreservedlv believes in acts of Milcndid Meanwhile, the people, generally, will , pointed to Chuckatuck, Nanscmond Co. 
SSZwrT HTdr^rna Of a vast an lean, something, and make a step forward 1 He visited the school and spoke a few 
statesmanship He dreams 01 a vast and sweet bv and bv " of a political I words of good advice to those who arc now 

intelligent nation, moved by a profound I to that sweet oy and uj apoi uuw . 7, ; okl lmunts . 

judgment, mastered by a divine instinct, millennium, where merit alone will be the | occup>.ng old haunts. 

working by a severe method of logic, sol- ' of a candidate, where the office-seek- 
emnly Selecting out of its millions of citi- | mg mourners will go about the streets, 
zens, the fittest statesman, the wisest pa- : and the sound of the stump-speaking 

triot, placing him with dignified ceremony ! grinder will be low. w. N. A. 

in the executive chair, where he becomes 1 — "~ 

the equal of sovereigns, the companion of : To each New Subscriber to thc 
great generals, the dictator of policies, the ' " Southern Workman" (a dollar a year), 
idol of the people, the dispenser of pat- j will be sent a picture drawn by one of 
ronagc. To this young man comes the ] the Indian boys at Hampton, on plain pa- 
Muse of History with the inquiry, " Arc j per, in water colors or with colored pencil, 
the Presidents always wise and good ? " | These are simple, crude sketches, in- 
The youth takes up the record, and is i spired by imagination or experience and 



A Virginia County Supt. of JJchools 
sends the following appreciative postal : 
Dear Sir:— \ 

You have been kind enough to send us 
regularly your valuable paper, the Southern 
Workman. I read it with interest, fl doubt 
not that it is doing a good work. I "have re- 
cently changed my place of residence'to . 

Please note this change. 

Very truly yonrs, A. H. 




Died — At the home of a friend, in 
Hampton, Feb. 27, of disease of thc heart, 
— Olive Madison, formerly a student of 
Hampton Institute. 

Her death will be long lamented by. her 
friends, but was for her a happy release 
from a prospect of continued suffering, 
and a happy entrance into life. Her last 
days were made peaceful and comfortable 
by thc ministrations of loving friends in 
a pleasant home. 



The state of mind of extreme Southern 
men on the negro question is well illus- 
trated by an extract from the recent re- 
port of an interview with Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, which we reprint below. Mr. Da- 
vis has, if the report is reliable, changed 
his miud on the subject of free negro la- 
bor. 

Thc crucial test of the freedman.was 
whether he would be a better or worse 
producer than before. He has passed this 
n the right j or[ i ea l successfully. No other can be so 



HK-L'hii2s, bctwec 
nal School and D 
H. M. Turner, of thc Christian Recorde 
who has published some of the attacks upon ] v 
the school, which have been common in thc 
colored papers. Taking occasion of the 
presence of so many of their representative 
men, Gen. Armstrong alluded to the anim- 
adversions upon the school by those who 
should be in harmony with every opportuni- 
ty for the advancement of the 
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c the ex-slave plenty of light 
and he will find his way to a respectable 
manhood. 

"THE FUTURE OE THE SOUTH 

is more promising than that of any other sec- 
tion of the country; but he fully believed 
that the condition of thc present generation 
of the black race was all the worse by reason 
11 of slavery. Mr. Davis doubts 
wisdom of the attempt to edu- 
, and of course he utterly disbe- 
lieves in giving him the ballot. He said, 
however, that he was watching with a good 
deal of interest the experiment of his educa- 
tion, and was not prepared to Bay but in the 
next generation it might be a necessity, in or- 
to enable the negro to protect and guard 
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ved with evident interest 
uistnetion, and Dr. Turner himself, 
he had not observed sitting in thc 
u front of him, rose, and while giv- 
. frank expression'^ of the opinions 
he°hnd entertained, avowed a feeling of en- 
tire friendship to the school and its officers, 
and requested a copy of thc remarks for pub- 
lication in his paper. 

By invitation of the Principal, thc 
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his own rights. Mr. Davis spoke of the 
negro race in a rather patronizing way— 
as children, and not as men. He said they 
were affectionate, kindly in disposition, and 
full of the better qualities that belong to a 
servile race; that they were natural servants, 
and he could never believe thoy could be 
placed on nn equality with the whites, either 
by education, legislation, or any possible 
changes of public sentiment in regard to them. 
It was his opinion that, wherevt 
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vantages. 

On Sundav evening the school and others 
were addressed in Virginia Hall, by Bishop 
Brown, Rev. Mr. Derrick, and Rev. Prof. 
Johns, from St. Kitts, one of the West India 
islands. The addresses were interesting, and 1 much their 
eloquent, and all of them expressed a high ap- 
preciation of the school and its methods, es 
pecially in regard to its foundation work and 
industrial training. Rev. Prof. Johns, wht 
has been a teacher 
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sistless force some great name into the | Tcar3 nn( , j 3 o)s0i we understand, nn M. D. 
executive chair, there is to be, for the , ^ nll a contributor to thc •'Southern Clinic," 
next two years, a miserable scrimmage, 1 a medical Journal published in Richmond, 
involving every known species of intrigue. Vn., gave a very interesting account of thc 
with much talk from men who will be in- j condition of things in thc Islands, social, cdu- 

fully fight for their positions. The ! Vlre ""»- Conference. 
"Outs" will make a heroic struggle to 
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amazed ; for many were neither wise, nor ■ illustrate the peculiar type of art among 
great, nor even men of common fame. | thc aborigines of America. 
" Why is it so ? " ho asks. There comes The boys cheerfully draw their pictures 
to him the professional politician, be who for a small sum, and thus keep in a little 
has a turn for office, as a mule has for j pocket money. 



We copy the following from the Col- 
ored Citizen of Topeka, Kansas. 

By the following telegram it will be seen 
that hundreds of our people from the South 
are to be furnished employment by the North- 
ern Pacific R. R. 

"Senator Windom's colonization scheme of 
negroes has been indorsed by the Northern 
Pacific contractors for the construction of the 
division to Yellowstone. They have made a 
contract with a Missouri firm for 500 nc- 
groes at »1.25 per day per head. The 
Board of Directors have ordered the build- 
ing of the whole distanco this season to the 
Yellowstone, and the sale of $2,000,000 of 
I bond9. Hugh McCullough, the newly elcct- 
| ed Director, is expected place thorn." 



he did not think it 1 

race to subsist for many generations in cotn- 
th the white. race, who were so 
upcriors in the capacity to plan 
d to accomplish results by patient nnd per- 
sistent effort. Mr. Davis acknowledged, 
however, that he had 

"CHANGED HIS MIND ENTIRELY 

upon one question, viz., that the great staples 
of the South, cotton and sugar, could be pro- 
duced with greater economy and in greater 
abundance by paid labor rather than by tho 
labor of slaves. He said to your correspond- 
ent : 'This has already been demonstrated, 
and that fact alone goes far to prove the ad- 
vantage which the abolition of slavery has 
been "to the whites.' He said, further : 
'What I have said of the plantation labor is 
equally true of house or domestic employ- 
ments; for now a far less number of servants 
is required than formerly to do the work of 
a household, and we avoid all the expense 
and annoyance of the feeble, superannuated 
and supernumeraries that were found upon all 
the old plantations in a state of dependence 
upon the owner." 
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Carolina Exodus Association, who went to 
Liberia in tho Azor are contented, happy, nnd 
doing well in Liberia. The two commissioners 
sent to Liberia by the colored people of Ark- 
ansas, Messrs. Hicks and Stanford, have re- 
turned with a favourable report. In the city of 
New Orleans there is an organization of women 
with uiore than 500 members, raising money, 
one dollar at a time, for the purpose of emi- 
rtratinrr to Liberia with their families. The 
first difficulty of the great exodus movement 
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having been thus happily vanquished, Liberia 
may look forward coafldently to a constant 
succession of shiploads of most desirable im- 



them where they are now living, to try and 
better their condition by seeking a habitation 
elsewhere. But where a large number of 



ter the fields of struggle and endeavor with a 
renewed zeal, and resolve, so long as God 
takes sides with tho oppressed, he will not 



Kansas ? This difficulty 
outset; it is not unsurn 
not do to close our eye 



confronts us at the 
untablc, but it will 
to it. The mere fact 
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having been thua happily vanquished, Liberia 
may look forward confidently to a constant 
succession of shiploads of most desirable im- 
migrants from America, who will leave the 
United States as fast as they can save money 
for the purpose. This is an exceedingly 
healthy movement and insures a rapid future 
progress for Liberia. The Hon. W. M. Davis, 
now in America from Liberia, a full-blooded 
negro, a self-rnade> mau, who has been for six 
years Attor'y-Gencral in Liberia, seems to have 
very sound views respecting this mutter. He 
Bays : 'Above all, no emigrant should go there 
penniless ; nor should they to any new country 
whatever. An empty pocket is not a good 
thing in a strange community. Every family 
ou<*ht to have somewhere from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars after their arrival. Paupers" are 
not wanted. If Liberia is ever to be built 
up— and the interests of . Christianity and of 
English-speaking civilization seem to demand 
that it should be -it must be settled by thrifty 
people. There is a good market for all farm 
products, and great commercial possibilities 
for the superior coffee of the country and othei 
valuable articles of export. There is room for 
labour as well as capital. The Government 
furnishes each immigrant head of a family 
with twenty-five acres of land, and there are 
many eligible locations, conveniently near to 
towns, not yet taken up. The soil everywhere 
is.fertile." Mr. Davis thinks "the African 
fever will disappear altogether after the 
country is opened "up and cleared. It is, in 
fact, disappearing gradually, not being nearly 
so severe as it was twenty-five years ago„ Tem- 
perance, cleanliness and dietary care are almost 
certain safeguards against it.' J* 

TUB SLAVE-TRADE ON TUB BED SEA. 

A volume of correspondence with British 
representatives and agents abroad, and reports I 
from naval officers relating to the slave-trade, 
just issued, contains a report to the Admiralty | 
from Vice-Admiral Sir R. Macdonald, regard- i 
ing the slave-trade in the Red Sea and its 
vicinity, in which it is stated that during the 
year 1870 no less than 3,000 slaves were said 
to have been landed at Hodeidah from the 
African coast. Djcddah is reported to be still \ 
a large market for slaves. Up to 1874 a slave 
market existed in the middle of the bazaar, 
but on the representation of Her Majesty's 
Consul this was closed/ The slave-trade is, j 
however, now carried on to as great an extent 
as ever, but in a more private manner. We 
ought to add that this infamous traffic is most 
decidedly illegal in Turkey and Egypt and 
that if, notwithstanding the edicts of the Sul- 
tan and the Khedive, it ia too often connived 
at by Turkish and Egyptian functionaries, it 
is also considerably facilitated by the neglig- 
ence" indifference op even ccAiplicity of some 
foreign consuls and agents, on whom we have 
had our eve for years past.— Levant Herald. 



Mr. William Still, a prominent and 
successful colored business man of Phila- 
delphia, whose clear head and good sense 
commend whatever he has to say, has 
given some valuable opinions on the 
subject of the Exodus to Kansas, and of 
the colored people generally that arc well 
worthy of attention. We make extracts. 

"I will state that lam neither surprised nor 
alarmed at the attitude of affairs, particularly 
in regard to this emigration movement. Long 
ago I came to the conclusion that the colored 
people in the South would have many strug- 
gles to encounter ere the good time arrived. 
Landless, moneyless, ignorant, and almost 
wholly dependent on the dominant race for 
everything— for houses to dwell in, land to till, 
stores to deal at, lawyers to defend them, 
doctors to cure them when sick ; also surround- 
ed with a state of morals fur out of harmony 
with the doctrine of brotherly kindness or 
the civilization of the North, I could but feel 
that this condition of things, the natural 
result of slavery, would inevitably come about 
sooner or later, to some extent at least. 

" I was not unmindful of the power and vnluo 
of the ballot, but, under cxistingcircumstanccs 
it has always seemed to me to be impossible 
for the colored man to maintain his ground 
surrounded with political agitations, while 
compelled to confront continually, in this 
poverty and ignorance, the enemy with every 
advantage over him. I am not by anymcans 
prepared to believe that the obstacTeTTo his 
elevation in the South are insurmountable 
or that his only hope of redemption is to be 
sought in flight. No, he is not prepared for an/ 
such change in large numbers, for the reason 
that he would have to appear in a strange land, 
among strangers, empty-handed, to seek cm-N 
ployment as a hewer of wood in fields already 
well occupied, and where hire is now unrerau- 
nerativc. In this case, tens of thousands of 
poor people entering a state would be likely 
to settle too numerously to thrive themselves, 
or to admit of other laboring clnsses around 
them to do so ; hence, becoming totally dis- 
couraged and disappointed, the last end would 
be worse than the first, in my opinion. 

"I certainly do not favor the movement. 
There can be no objections to individuals, 
who feel that the way is utterly cloBed against 



them where they are now living, to try and 
better their condition by seeking a habitation 
elsewhere. But where a large number of 
people are actuated by impulse- and from ex- 
citement, engendered by glowing descriptions 
of a milk and honey land, where everybody 
will be their friend, and there will be scarcely 
any more hardships or sufferings compared 
with what they have experienced, I think it 
is sure to lead to disastrous consequences. 
Such schemes, in the past at least, have in- 
variably proved abortive with the colored 
people in this country. 

' ' In whatever attitude I have viewed the mil- 
lions of emancipated colored people, I could 
not imagine it possible for them to rise, with- 
out very much suffering, and by patient toil- 
ing to get out of the old ruts, where Slavery 
had degraded them so long, up to a higher 
level. But it has always seemed to me that 
the chances for achieving success and power 
lay not in the road of politics, but in the road 
of seeking mental, moral, religious and mate- 
rial physical improvement. 

" From all the light which I have been able 
to gather from intelligent colored and white 
persons, I believe steady improvements are 
going on generally all over the South, in the 
way of getting education, land, more com- 
fortable homes, and likewise entering busi- 
ness pursuits ; in many instances the reports 
would hardly seem credible. A single case, 
out of quite a number which have come un- 
der my notice, I will allude to, namely, 
Montgomery & Sons, of Hurricane, Miss., 
now occupying the extensive plantation of 
the late President of the Confederacy and his 
brother Joseph— employing hundreds of hands 
and commanding a wide influence, not only 
on their plantations, but likewise in the com- 
mercial mart at Natchez, where they have a 
large commission house, carrying on a large 
trade, and are highly resnected. In the cotton 
fairs for several years they have competed 
with the great cotton planters of the South, 
at St. Louis, I believe ; and have, two seasons 
at least, carried off the premiums. 

"Their commercial books have been put in 
competition with those of other merchants, at 
the State fair, and for beauty of penmanship, 
and correct observance of the rules of regular 
book-keepin,g they stood up with the highest. 
One of the Davis plantations is owned by the 
Montgomerya, antKfcb«r other is rented for a 
term of years. They are situated at Hurri- 
cane, Miss. A daughter is postmistress and 
assistant bookeeper. A letter received from 
her only two weeks ago, expressly relative to 
the condition and general improvement of the 
colored people in that region of the country, 
was decidedly favorable. 

" A letter dated Jacksonville, Fla., March 
15, 1879, from my siater, who has been teach- 
ing school iu that State for the last ten years, 
makes this incidental remark : 1 Mr. J. C. 
Waters says when he went to Conference at 
a place called Ocala, he saw Bishop J. J. 
Clinton's son, who was living there very nice- 
ly with two hundred and fifty acres of the 
best of land, and men and women at work for 
him. I think if more of our young men 
would purchase land and settle, they would 
become able men, etc' Mr. Joseph N. Clin- 
ton is the young man alluded to. He gradu- 
ated a few years ago at that most excellent insti- 
tution, Lincoln University, in this State. 

u One of my sons, after graduating at the 
above-named institution, went to North Caro- 
lina, and taught school two years, and was 
well satisfied from the cheapness of land, etc., 
that there were strong inducements for colored 
men who want to seek agricultural pursuits. 



Mr. Still in conclusion said: "I have 
more hope in such agencies as Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Hampton, Fiske University, Wilber- 
force College, and other similar institution*, 
developing the brain-power, which cannot 
fail in due time to overcome every- obstacle. 
Considering the immensity of the work, 
which called for laborers and material, it is 
astonishing how little has been done, by the 
great North, towards the accomplishment of 
the work of education. But comparatively 
few noble men and women have given their 
hearts and means devotedly to the elvation 
of the emancipated. Even now there are 
doubtless free people to be numbered by the 
hundreds of thousands, in various parts of the 
South, who l^ave never had a chance to enter 
a school or a church since the emancipation. 
Of course, one reason why the educational 
work was not pressed with more ardor by the 
North, was the belief that was cherished that 
in conferring the ballot and the Fifteenth 
Amendment upon the race, all was done which 
was needed to render them capable of making 
their way up to manhood and equality. But 
experience has proved that the strongholds 
of Southern injustice could not successfully be 
contended against in this way. Now if this 
exodus would only open the eyes and 
sympathies of the people to engage in 
a more earnest manner to advance education. 
esc new POLITICS. 

11 Let the colored man eschew politics wher- 
ever he cannot enjoy his right, unmolested, 
and, with an eye single to his elevation, en- 



ter the fields of struggle and endeavor with a 
renewod zeal, and resolve, so long as Ood 
takes sides with the oppressed, he will not 
cease his efforts to prove his capabilities and 
manhood just where he had worn the yoke, 
under the eyes and voices that used to cause 
him so often to wail. In a quiet and deter- 
mined manner, with such teaching as might 
constantly be urged from the colored schools, 
churches and earnest practical men on the 
soil, it does not seem to me that it would take 
half as long to overcome the prejudices in 
the South as strong as they are, as it has done 
to overcome many of them as they existed in 
the North. The wise man says. ■ When a 
man's ways please the Lord he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him.' I have 
great faith in doing right with a view of suc- 
cess, whether others will do so or not, and if 
there was ever room for trying the experi- 
ment, it is now in the South. " 



Kansas ? This difficulty confronts us at the 
outset; it is not unsurmountable, but it will 
not do to close our eyes to it The mere fiict 
that the emigrants are willing to work, is not 
in itself a guarantee, that they will get work 
to do; for there must be somebody just as 
willing to employ them, as they are willing 
to be employed, before they can get employ- 
ment. These two difficulties, then, must be 
faced— first, whether their labor is the kind 
of labor wanted; second, if their labor be 
not exactly what is wanted, whether the peo- 
ple of Kansas will be willing to buy the kind 
of labor they offer. 

In order to discuss this problem fully, 
let us assume that there are people in Kan- 
sas willing to buy the kind of labor the 



WESTWARD HO ! 

EMIGRATION VIEWED TIIHOCOH ECONOMIC 8FEC- 
x TACLES. 

If we want to get a clear understanding of 
any subject, it is always best to look at it, 
just as it is, and not muddle ourselves with 
metaphors. When we clearly understand a 
Bubject, then we can illustrate it by meta- 
phors, if we choose. During the past few 
weeks, there has been a migration of several 
thousand colored people from the lower Mis- 
sissippi to the State of Kansas. Their move- 
ment is simply an emigration, and as such I 
propose to look at it, and not get confused at 
the outset by talking about "Exodus," the 
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may go where they please, if they have the 
| means to pay their way. Intelligent men, 
I when they emigrate, have some definite desti- 
| nation and object in view: they do not change 
; their abodes, siuiply for the sake of change; 
but because, after carefully weighing the facts 
and chances for and against, they have con- 
cluded that they can better themselves. Men 
who change just for change's sake, are quite 
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law of society — society only exists through 
the exchanges of men. Before any exchange 
can come about, one man must prefer what 
ano:hcr has to what he has himself, and be 
willing to give one to gut thcother; further- 
more, this feeling must be reciprocal. In 
plainer English, it takes two to make a bar- 
gain. Before we can get anything, we must 
be willing to give something, aud that some- 
thing must be what somebody wants, who 
can give us what we want. 

This is the general law of Exchange: how 
much we can get for what we have, depends 
on a subordinate law, viz., the law of Demand 
and Supply. When we have anything to sell, 
we inquire, first, what Demand is there: that 
is, how mauy people are aide and willing to 
buy'what we have to sell. We next sec what 
the Supply is: that is, how desirable to others 
is the thing to be sold; how much of it we 
have; how many other people have the same 
or similar things to sell, aud finally, how anx- 
ious these other people are to sell. The dif- 
ference between Demand and Supply is ad- 
justed by price. Many sellers and few buyers 
mean low prices: many buyers and few sellers 
mean high prices. This is manifestly true of 
corn, cotton, and bacon, and equally so of 
labor, and its product, capital. 

Food, clothing and shelter are the three 
first necessities of man: to live he must have 
these, or something he can promptly exchange 
for them. 

Remembering that capital is auy means of 
profit saved, the three laws, abov< 
are all needed for us to be abl 
with certainty, what, the chance, 
colored emigrants to Kansas doing well. 
What have they to give iu exchange for 
what the people of Kansas have ? They 
all have labor; but what kind of lnbor 
is it? Is it the kind of labor, that la- 
bor buyers in Kansas want ? Perhaps the 
easiest way to answer this question 
another, namely; Are laborers, who 
edge of agriculture has been acquin 
ton plantations, and who are accustomed to a 
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paid ? Here comes in the law of Supply and 
Demand. If there be a demand for the labor 
of 500 men in one spot, and 5,000 offer their 
services, it is clear as daylight, that the 500 
will be employed who have the most desirable 
labor to sell, and who will take the least 
wages for it. The remaining 4,500 must 
either take their labor to some other market, 
or else sell it so cheaply, as to create a de- 
mand, that did not before exist. This is as 
true as the law of gravity, for in every ex- 
change, both sides try to get as much and 
give as little as possible. It may be urged 
that mankintl ought not to do so; but it does. 
The rate of wages is always the result of a 
bargain; and now let us Bee, in the fixing of 
the rate of wages for the newly-arrived emi- 
grant, which side would hold the long arm of 
the lever — the would-be employer, or the 
would-be employed { It must be assumed 
that the would-be-employer has enough food, 
clothing and shelter to supply his own neces- 
sities for a time at least, or he would not be 
seeking to employ others, — he can afford to 
wait, if delay promise any advantage. But 
how about the would-be employed, if he have 
! neither food, shelter, nor clothing, nor the 
\ means of buying them ? Is it not pretty clear 
I that it is he, who has the short arm of the 
lever; and that he must quickly accept some 
Offer, never mind how low it may be, so long 
as ft~CTiable him to live ? An emigrant with 
only his\abor to sell; must sell it for what- 
ever it will bring. He has no choice, or 
j rather he can only choose between the rate 
j offered by somebody else and lice, or the rate 
. demanded by himself and starve. If the em- 
| igrant has money enough to support himself 
and family, until he find somebody who 
; wants his services, then a satisfactory rate 
will no doubt be obtained. Nevertheless, it 
must be borne in mind, that a, man with only 
his labor to sell, enters the market, laboring 
under a serious disadvantage anywhere ; but 
particularly in a strange place, where all the 
labor buyers are strangers, and where a mul- 
titude of his own friends are pressing their 
labor for sale. 

What has been said, refers to the larger* 
part of the emigrants, those who have hard- 
ly anything but their labor to offer in ex- 
j change. Now let us look at the smaller 
■ class, who go to Kansas with tire idea of 
; becoming farmers on their own account; men 
j who are allured by the published statements 
that there are some good lands in Kansas 
which can be bought cheaply. No matter 
how cheap land or anything else may be, a 
man must have something to give for (t. His 
farm once bought, his need of capital is by 
no means ended— he must have enough to 
buy stock, t|ools, and seed, or his farm will 
remain unbroken prairie: still further, he 
must have enough to buy food, clothing, and 
shelter for himself and family, until he can 
plow, sow, reap, and harvest a crop — 
four operations that require time, which no 
amouut of willing labor can shorten. A 
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vested, if he has only that crop to depend 
upon. Any man, then, who emigrates be- 
cause he has just money enough to buy his 
farm, is as short-sighted, as would, be a sailor, 
who would start on a six months' voyage with 
only six days* provisions. \ 

There is another point, that comes properly 
within the scope of this inquiry, and that is, 
that the colored cmigraut must put his labor 
in the market, in direct competition with the 
labor of the white emigrant, and that too 
with the conditions of climate all against 
him. In the Southern States, the colored 
field laborer (take it the year around) has a 
decided advantage over the white: but in the 
Northern States, the reverse is true. During 
the first winter, this difference might hardly 
be noticeable, but in the second it would be 
marked. This matter is not of vital impor- 
tance, but it is a fact not to be disregarded. 

These words are written ficither to encour- 
age nor discourage emigration: their only ob- 
ject is to point out facts '-as they exist, and to 
state general laws, which no man, nor any 
race of men can overturn. The present move-" 
mcnt may increase many fold, it may have ' 
culminated now ; but no man should resolve oa 



ton plantations, ana who are accustomea to a , . , . 

semi-tropical climate, the kind of laborers so important an act, as changing his abode, 
that Western wheat-farmers prefer, especially unless he we.ghs carefully all the chances for 
in a state where the winters are so cold as in and against luni. 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



as for the Chinese.. Working | ^^nd hands I sent then, home to j ffi 3 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



A NEW KIND OF LETTERS FROM 
HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

The cost of instructing a student at 
Hampton is estimated at $70 a year, ($210 
for the course) and is met by contribu- 
tions from the North, the student being 
required to meet his board bills and book 
bills by work and cash, which is all he is 
able to do. Such contributions are called 
scholarships, and apportioned to students, 
each of whom sends in return a letter to 
the giver, with some account of his life, 
his efforts for an education, &c. 

The friends at the North who have giv- 
en scholarships at any time during the 
ten years of the school's existence, fre- 
quently inquire how their particular stu- 
dents are doing since they have left school 
and entered upon their work in the world. 

To meet this natural desire to know 
the result of their benefactions all of the 
graduates with whom we are in commu- 
nication have been requested recently to 
send an account of themselves to us for 
the friends to whom they wrote their 
scholarship letters. The result of this 
request has beeii a large number of ex- 
ceedingly interesting stories of varied ex- 
perience, and the friends to whom they 
are addressed will doubtless be willing to 
share them with others. We give, there- 
fore, a few specimen and extracts which 
furnish a bird's-eye view of the principal 
points of interest on this Southern field 
of labor. The letters and extracts are 
given without correction or alteration. 



I this race, as for the Chinese. Working 
i themselves side by side with their parents 
| in the corn-fields, from their earliest years, 
1 they learn to appreciate the sacrifices 
I which the old people make when they send 
' them to school. 



, North Carolina, 3, 30, 1879. 

Dear Friend: 

I was asked once more to write to 
yon. I am staying with my Uiiclc this year. 
He is getting along in years, and asked mo 
to assist Mm on his farm. I thought that 
it was nothing more than right for me to do 
what I can, hecause lie gave mc his assistance 
when I was not able to help myself. The 
school which I taught in Virginia is suspend- 
ed this year; owing to the inebtcdness of 
the State I suppose, and besides, the teachers 
have not been paid off for their services last 
year yet. I taught here last summer until the 
Fall then cotton commenced open : ~~ 
had to close up, becnusc the child' 



dirty faces and hands I sent them home to 
be made neat. 

I found one of my poorest little boys one 
lorning behind a tree combing his hair 
rith a stick. I asked him what he was do- 
ag; ho said they were too poor to buy a 
comb, so that was the only way lie could comb 
his hair. The children wete very anxious to 
learn und got along rapidly. My scholars, 
most of them, were very 'good ; the oldest) 
twenty-four years old, and the youngest 



and I have four teachers, one of which is 

Miss , [another Hampton Singer, ] and I 

am principal. So far as I can hear from the 
Citizens and school Committee, they say that 
we are doing credit to ourselves from the way 
the school is conducted, for all seem pleased. 
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three and a-half." At first there 
or three inclined to be a little ni 
they became my best scholars 

RAIN INSIDE AND THE FIRE OUTBID E. 

Our school-house was made of logs and in 
the spaces between them you might easily put 
your hands. The roof was made of clap- 
d'r I boards. When it rained wo had to huddle 
to I up in one corner, for it leaked terribly, and 



THE WHOLE IN A NUTSHELL. 
The following, from a graduate of the 
class of '77. forms a good introduction to 
the letters, as it is an epitome, of the 
whole, very clearly given. The writer 
modestly says of.it : "If this letter won't 
do, please return it to mc and I will try 
again. You know I always did make a 
a poor out at composing anything. I said 
what I meant and I meant what I said, 
but for all that it may not do." 

, Va., April 9tA, 1879. 



nick cotton, a good many of them, to help , there w 
nay for their winter clothes and shoes. They | got along pretty « 
get forty cents per hundred, sonic make warm and pleasant, 
enough in the cotton season to supply them 
selves, while others don't. Hope you will not 
infer from the non-payment of teachers that 
I have given up, not so. I shall, unless 
something happens, go to my post early next 
Fallif not before. 1 tell yon what Jtllink is 
one of the great drawbacks to our race. They 
want to be, some of them, in an office, and 
actually they are not capable of the position. 
We need more land owners in the South. 
Here is another set of men among us too; and 
that is so many men going over the country 
preaching. Now, I like to hear u good min- 
ister such as we have at, H.. but I do not care 
much about these corn field-fellows. Hope 
you will answer this sometime. f.ovc to all. 

Tour friend, B. 
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we hud a hard time. There was no way 
whatever for heating the school-house, and 
the wind blew in from all sides. The poor 
children were very poorly ciad. Some had 
but two garments on, some one. anil but few 
of them nad shoes. Some of them had to 
come three miles, and then cross a river in a 
boar, still with aching hands and feet the 
dear children couldn't be kept from school. 
I would make two large fires out of doors and 
have the children sit around them. This was 
the only wuy I hod to keep them warm. 
Some of their hands used to be so numb they 
ildn't hold their books. I used to rub thei 



i S m now married and have two fine Chil- 
dren, a boy and girl. I have also a good 
wife; one with a good seamstress's trade and 
a fair education, with, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. My 
boy and girl, if I can raise them, I want to 
send to Hampton. I have also bought me a 
piece of land, about twenty acres, cost $200. 
ingh'ty, but 1 all of it is paid for. I have also bought a nice 
every way. I horse and cart. I have a man living on my 
! place cultivating ten acres of it for me, and 
the other ten acres I am going to let remain 
in wood to support the other. On the whole, I 
i getting along well. I do not want you 

Gov. to consider the time that was 

spent on me in that institution was in vain, 
but on the other hand that it was profitable. 
I find that the greatest drnwback that I have 
had since I left Hampton, was the colored 
people— my own race ; but 1 let them see that 
1 leave it all to their ignorance by not mak- 
ing them any reply. And the ones who op- 
pose me first, in the end they become my best 
friends, and praise my work. 



A SCHOOL IN THE FLORIDA WOODS. 



Hoping to hear from yon again soon, I ai 
yours with much respect, ^ 
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Kind Friend: 

When I wrote you before, 1 was 
at Hampton preparing for the work in which 
I am now engaged, viz. : teaching. My ex- 
perience, during the few years 1 have taught, 
!s a story of two sides-a dark and a bright. 

I have no pleasure in speaking of tlic dark 
side; yet to write on honest letter to annend, 
I suppose 1 should give both sides. 

Placed among those who,— lozy and indo- 
lent, pass their days in wretched shanties and 
dirty rugs; or in prison, for every kind of 
petit larceny and misdemeanor; and those 
who, intemperate and vicious, waste all their 
earnings in dissipation while their families 
Bufler; their children go tattered and hungry, 
—the colored teacher has enough to do. 
But this is briefly the dnrk side of the story 
' " suppose if there ""• 
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• trying to lead honest, sol 
lives; a few who arc trying to mo 
out of the name which the rec 
their fellows have blighted ; a fi 
dustrious and frugal, he may 
couraged to go on with his wor 
determination. This few, are t 
way to improve themselves. Tl 
fight they ore mnking, a kind of life and ck..... 
Btruggle. out of which they must come victo- 
rious. They savo their mroma*; purrha*, 
homes, and properly enre for their dilution. 
These arc doing well and have the respect to 
which they are entitled from all around them. 

This is what I have chosen to call the bright 
side. To make the dark side bright and the 
bright side brighter is the end, I think, every 
entered teacher has in view. Of course, what 
I have said is simply the result of my own 
short experience und limited observation. I 
bclicvo the colored people of this country can 
be made good, honest, intelligent citizens if 
they enn only have their first great want sup- 
plied—educated preachers and educated teach- 

Cr Wcrc I requested to appeal on behalf of 
the colored people, I should only ask a sup- 
ply of good common-sense teachers and preach- 
ers; for I believe this is our first great need. 

Sometime when you are at prayer, please re- 
member me, and ask Him to make me a faith- 
ful worker. If you wish to write to mc at 
any time, address, ]{ - 



ing girl who left Hnmpt 
completing the Junior year, gives a pict- 
uresque description of her school in the 

woods near St. Augustine. Sho naturally I way it was conducted. H 

found difficulty in passing the required I \\ c ' „ m l when the children sang mo .uoouy 
examination, and was accepted rather on . and Sankcy hymns and repeated the Psalms 
the merits of a letter written to the Su- \ I hud taught them he shed tours. At the close 
perintendant. Her success in teaching il- j of the school I hud an J£ 
lustrates the fact we frequently observe, < ™ «» ;, ,„;,.,., .„, k , whien tlle , dw 
that tact and executive ability, with a I ^ M lhc > sal ,„ rcp eoied several o"f the 
heart for the work, contribute more to the j sa | mSi n ' a ,i „ spelling mutch, und a spelling 
■raduate teacher's success than scholarship out j n ' which a little boy about seven years 
**■ oldtamc out conqueror. There was quite a 
Mass., March 21»f, 1879. number of people present. The white school 
was closed that clay, so as to be present on 
Dear Sir: | that occasion, as it was the first of the kind, 

I think perhaps you wonder at tunes -., w|>3 a mlrn i R .r of 

what has become of the girl , to whom ! evcr nao at ^ ^ ..„,„ff„,i „„;,„ 

you so kindly gave a scholarship for two "° 
years. Though it has been a long, long time | ™ 
since I lost wrote you, please let me assure 
you, you have not been forgotten by inc. Had ] I 1 !, 
it not been for you I wouldn't have enjo; 
the dear privileges I did while at Hampton, 
which will never be forgotten. 1 don't think 
there is much that 1 can say to interest you, 
sir, but you may be plensed to know that 
I tried teaching school last winter. And 
perhaps you would liko to know what kind 
of a school I had, and how it was conduct- 
ed. I will fiist say I had u very hard time 
getting my school— but at hist, after quite a 
hard examination. I succeeded in getting 

onc a t , Flu., about thirty or forty 

miles from St. Augustine. I hud made up 
my mind to take just what came und do 
the very best I could. 1 arrived on Satur- 
day afternoon. Some of the children met 
me nt the boat, and I was token to a little 
shanty a little buck in the woods. My room 
was just largo enough to hold my bed and 
my trunk. There was a little clap-bonrd 
window, no fastenings on either door or win- 
dow. I found the school-house key and got 
- some pinetops (1 
floo 



offer 



My friend, Miss P. 
rC ; wns^hard 



WHITE SENTIMENT IN VIRGINIA. 

Prejudice is found here and tlierc, and 
confined to no color, but wo believe it is 
usually met in a way to disarm it. 

, Va., April l«t, 1879. 

Dear friend: 

The whites are very friendly, and 
I believe they desire to see the colored people 
educated, fhave taken special notice to see 
whether they wore really against the negro on 
account of his color or on the account of the 
wav he conducts himself, and I must say (and 
• dn'dlv toojthatitisonnccountof his conduct, 

I and not his color. If the colored man con- 
ducts himself right he is sure to get on well, 

1 and will bo respected highly by the white 
people. All that is required to live in peace 
und harmony with the whites of this state, is 
industry, honesty and good hehnvior to all. 
My treatment from the whites has been os 
good os unv onc would desire. I am always 
spoken to politely by them, which is returned 
in the same way. Some of the first families 
of this Countv, have visited my school, and 
spoke very kindly towards the colored people 
indeed, would always say to the children if 
" they wish to have the respect of all people, 
they must be educated, anil honest and truth- 
ful and not above work." The colored people 
arc' improving very fast, I think. Many are 
buying nice little homes, and are working 
hard lo make an honest living. 

Yours respectfully, 
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to decide as to who should get them, they 
had all tried so hard and did so well. In 
connection with my school, I had a sewing 
school for the girls that met once a week. 

DID THEY BEW WITH PINE NEEDLES? 

The things they made they had for their 
own Most of them learned to sow very 
well. While the children sewed t read lo 
them and taught them things to sing. The 
people there live in log huts, and arc very 
poor. They haven't enough to eat at times. 

HUNGRY TO DED. 



GRAFTING TEACHERS. HOW TO MEET 
PREJUDICE. 

_ , Va., April 7<A, 1879. 

My dear friend : 

I am of the opinion that no 
Hampton graduate can be contented without 
devoting a portion utmost, of his or her time - 
to this noble work. Ifejt is not their inten- ( 
tion when they enter Hampton, it becomes in- 
grafted in them while there. I completed 
my course in June, 1875, and have been teach- 
ing almost ever since. 



Where I boarded, I had two menls a day,— 
sometimes one— which consislcd of dry homi- 
ny or potatoes, and a cup of orange leaf or 
sassafras tea. I went to bed hungry many 
When it rained it leaked on my bed. 



LITTLE COTTON PI0KERS. 
Filial devotion, and consideration for 
the old is a marked trait in the negro, 
. and may bo as promising for long life for 
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V TO MEET PREJUDICE. 

pass everv day through the plon- 
ime' of those SO much opposed 
1 on my way to and from the 
I went to sec them and politely 

„ . I :,.i..,i ,h c ir nennission ; and I was surprised 

) and swept the I never felt like giving up. I felt I was doing , asked tnejr prami. „ r anted-only 
Afterward, I called : a work Jor God, and for the advancement of j to sec 



nl"hts. When it ruined ti icu*cu <ju u.j ....... -- - 

I would awaken at night cold and wet. Still [ school-no 
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the children. In the n 
Sabbath school. The school was g 
to mo after being introduced, and I w 
cd upon to lead the school in prayer, nnd I 
after this to moke an address. I never be- | 
fore had to do 'anything of this kind in pub- ■ 
lie, but I breathed an earnest prayer, asking 
for aid from above ; my prayer was answered 
and nil fear passed nway. . Monday morn- 
ing come. I called the roll, took the names 
of"the rest of the scholars, rend the Bible 
ond had prayer, and afterward arranged the 
different classes. We could do but little 
toward study that day ns we hnd no books. 
I had enrolled thirty-three scholars, but the 
average attendance was from twenty-two to 
twenty-six. When I first opened the school 
most of the children came with uncombed 
heads, dirty hands and rugged clothes, as 
the people were very, very poor, it was very 
lard for them to keep the children clothed ; 
but they had plenty of water, so when the 
the children came with uncombed hair ond 



ny rue 
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, questing that I would 
quite tired with my long let- ^W^F sh 



the Iter, so I'll close; hoping you are enjoy- 
on ! good health, and all the blessings this earth 

„11- ! .MtMwla - 

Respectfully yours, O. 



affords.?'' 



that tlle children 
:s after them. I 
began to think 'that i should not have such a 
hard time after all. All I wanted was, for 
them to give me a hearing. Well, I taught 
here live months, and what do you think was 
the result i I opened my school with a large 



me result i * «.j a 

number of ignorant but bright-eyed boys and 
girls and the number increased almost dally. 
Thev would not remain at home hecause the 
weather was bad, for they had never hud the 
advantage of a school before, ond now they 
wonted to make good use of their time. 

My school soon goined the favor of the 
whole community— so much so that the white 
'i often to visit the school, and 
make approving remarks be- 
c I fore leaving". I soon found that I had made 
I I friends of my former enemies. One of the 



ONE OF THE HAMPTON SINGERS, 
who sang through the North in '72-4, and 
graduated in 1875, writes thus cheerfully 
of his success in life. 

) jV. G, March 15(A, 1879. 

The General Assembly of North people 
Carolina in 70 and 7, appointed me a Just'— 
of the Peace for two years, and that gave 
some knowledge of the legal profession, 
would teach from nine a. m. until three p. -. 

and after three and on Saturdays I would at- ■ ... ..... ""<>-r""yf , .„„„,.» , he . 

tend to the duties of my office. But my time , employ Out if I *Ught ^^-^ 
expires next August 10th. ^"^Hfe I "gave the colored people permission to 
" g ^^ul^TZ^t^^i ! bulla a school-house on his land. 



■si and heretofore the most prejudiced 
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TJI0TDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



[Eight names are grouped in this class, of 
whom the physician says:| 

These ought to be watched for symptoms 
of lung trouble, and put upon medical treat- 
ment, if necessary, early. I do not think 



universal instincts which turn the hearts of 
tho little mothers to their doll babies, in ev- 
ery race and nation. Advantage has been 

taken of this to encourage them to needle- The three Indians represented in this gronp 

work, and three very neatly dressed dollies are nn c representatives of three tribes, sworn 

are ready for their journey to some little Indi- enemies each to each in their savage Btate, 

an sisters in Dakota, if their own mammas do [ Dut brought here into friendly association for 
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RECORD OF INDIAN PB0GBE8S. 



INCIDENTS 01 INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

BISHOP HAKE'S VISIT. 

Confirmation at St. John's Church. 

To begin this letter where I left off the 
last, with some mention of the religious inter- 
est among the Indian students, I have to jre- 
cord a second very pleasant visit from Bishop 
Hare of the Niobrara or North-western Episco- 
pal Mission, who returned very opportunely, in 
time to confirm the two communicants at St. 
John's church, and two more whom he bap- 
tized.' The special friends of the Indians, 
West and East, may feel interested to know 
the names of the fifteen added to the Chris- 
tian church. Those received into the school 
church at Bethesda Chapel, are Etahdleuh, 
Koba, Ohettoint, Howard Charleton, Henry 
Carruthers (Roman Nose), Nakawista (Bear's 
Heart), Coho, Tounkcah, Tichkcmatse, Arsit 
(White Man), and Tsadletah, all from the St. 
Augustine band of Kiowas and Cheyeunes. 
Those confirmed in St. Johns are Andrew 
Fox, Mok-piamani, Pamani, Dakotas; and 
Walter Wan-hi-yurs (Matches), a Cheyenne of 
the St. Augustines. 

It will be observed that the original Indian 
name was in most cases retained in baptism, in I It 
both churches, certainly the most natural and | well 
pleasant wuy, though contrary to the old cus- 
tom. To claim any monopoly of Christianity 
for the white man's names seems indeed rather 
farcical, considering all his relations with his 
red brethren. 

The bishop gave to the school, and again 
in the church, a very interesting account of 
the Niobrara Mission and its schools, paying 
a handsome tribute also to the work (if the 
American Board among the same tribes. A 
touching message to eastern Christians had 
been intrusted to him as he left the territory 
by a native missionary, liev. Luke Wallace of 
Lower Brule station Ask the good pray- 
ing people of the East, to think of my poor 
people when the sun is setting." 

THE nEALTII QUESTION. 

It is well understood that the health ques- 
tion is a serious one in all efforts for the civ- 
ilization of a race, so serious that it has been 
made the ground of argument against all at- 
tempts at Indian civilization, though if the 
race is doomed in any case, civilizing has the 
advantage at least of being a cheaper as well 
as more merciful means of extermination than 
starving nnd the horrors of Indian warfare. 

There is nn reason, however, why the effort 
to prepaid them for the. new conditions of 
life which must inevitably overtake them 
with the extinction of the buffalo, and the 
settlement of the country, should not be as 
carefully guarded in the matter of health as 
the organization of the army or the navy ia. 
Every one of the little fellows picked from 
the city streets for the training school which 
is doing such admirable work for the navy, is 
put through a rigorous medical examination 
before admission. Such selection is abso- 
lutely essential to any general success. 

The plan prescribed by the Department for 
Captain Pratt's journey to collect the Dakota 
students, provided no time nor means for such 
examination, nnd what care he could take in 
selection was made to some extent unavailing 
by changes of minds and the necessity of tak- 
ing what substitutes could be obtaiued at the 
last moment. There is cause for congratula- 
tion that the sanitary condition is, on the 
whole, as good us it is, to start with; though 
it is not as perfect as it should have been. It 
is only fair to future criticism to have it clear- 
ly understood. 

A thorough examination of the young men 
was made in March by the attending physician 
of the school. The following is a synopsis of 
his report: 

" I beg leave to submit the following report 
of my examination into the physical condi- 
tion of the Indians, — 



[Eight names are grouped in this class, of 
whom the physician says:] 

These ought to be watched for symptoms 
of lung trouble, nnd put upon medical treat- 
ment, if necessary, early. I do not think 
they are in any great danger, but they are the 
ones who will probably need attention in the 
future. 



Clou III. 
third we may pla 



Under class third we may place those who 
or chronic 

form. [Six names are in this list, the chief 
trouble being more or less weakness of the 
lungs, in some cases, however, 50 incipient 
that with this early understanding nnd enre, 
it may be held in check.] 

J. T. Boutelle, M. D." 

This report docs not include the nine girls. 
They seem to belong in the first class, with 
two exceptions, one having been kept out of 
school a good deal by rheumatism, another 
showing tendency to erysipelas, evidently of 
long standing. The health of both these is 
improving. 

A very encouraging improvement is noticed 
in one of the St. Augustine Indians who Inst 
year had several hemorrhages front the lungs 
—the immediate result of a fall, rencwiug an 
old hurt received in the West. 

FARM I NO AND OAHOENINO. 

with an eye to the henlth question as 
to industrial training, that prominence 
is given to the outdoor education of the Indi- 
an students. Each boy has one day in the 
week on the farm, besides his two hours 
daily, on the other days, in the workshop, ar- 



universal instincts which turn the hearts of 
the little mothers to their doll babies, in ev- 
ery race and nation. Advantage has been 
taken of this to encourage them to needle- 
work, and three very neatly dressed dollies 
are ready for their journey to some little Indi- 
an sisters in Dakota, if their own mammas do 
not mennwhile fall too deeply in love with 
them, of which I think there is danger. 



OF THAT WHIOH I HAVE RECEIVED, 

I GIVE- TO YOU. 
The three Ii 
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WORK AMONG THE INDIANS. 

TIIE EPISCOPALIANS. 

The Missionary Herald, orgim of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the well-known Con- 
gregational Society, says: 



Tire Episcopalians are now doing more th 
any other body of Christians in t\ ' 
for the evangelization of the Ind: 
have missions among the Oncidas, the Siou 
the Chippewas, the Dakotas, and the Shos- 
hones. sustained at an expense of about forty 
thousand dollars a yeur. The missionary force 



represented in this group 
es of three tribes, sworn 
:h in their savage state, 
to friendly association for 
nd mutual help, 
of the St. Augustine In- 
dians, in the United States uniform, a Chey- 
enne, addresses two of the newly arrived 
braves from Dakota, an Arickaree and a Sioux, 
still in their blankets and long hair, and 
says to them in the expressive sign lan- 
guage common to all the tribes from the 
Lakes to the Gulf: 

"Look to me. I will show you." 
This picture, and some others, from photo- 
graphs of the Indians at Hampton, were pub- 
lished first in Frank Leslie's Illustrated News, 
and some of them are reproduced by courtesy 
of its proprietors in the Southern Workman. 
The copyright of this photograph is owned 
country , by the acu0 ol. 
They J 



This, from a missionary teacher (Congre- 
gational) at Fort Berthold, Dakota, gives, 

«™»™ -? — -"7 " -——-j ----- 1 ■ tl Q jgh es t degree, the spirit of our In- 

mciudes one missionary bishop, ten white f , , . °, '. S . ., ' 

I clergy, ten native t lergy, sixteen nativc | (lian work and the local work at the agency. 

catechists and teachers, and fifteen wo- I It is manifestly just what ought to be 
1 men helpers — fifty-two in all. Forty-two j known on this subject. 
I of these are among the the Dakotas in Fort Behthold, Da. Teu., Feb. 8, 1878. 
c lose proximity to the missions of the Am- \ „ . , „ .. 
erica,, Hoard. It is an interest,,,- f:lct that this Capt..and 
1 work of the Episcopalians is largely dependent Pratt but 
, on the efforts of the women of their churches, B ^y 
j working through a society — * 




OP THAT WHICH I HAVE RECEIVED, I GIVE TO VOU. 



all plot of ground, 



re still watching with great 
pringing up of their seeds. 



Board of Missions. From the last reportof this 
society, it appears that their cash contributions 
for Indian work amounted the past year to 
over $15,000, besides 100 boxes of useful 
articles to tho value of nearly $1,100 more. 
After this, one can better understand the fol- 
lowing from the pen of Bishop Hare:" The 
ministrations of the female members ef the 
mission are such as only Christian women can 
render, nnd the influence of their work goes 



Dear Friends : — I wrote to Mrs. 
tly, but tliU have something to 
,,. Will you bear with me) Mr. Hall writes 
hary to the ! you OI H„ r dhorn'a anxiety about Ara, but there 
I is more that 1 think will be of interest to you. 
He says: " Why don't Arahatskis write to me 
i like Tom Smith does to his mother? Don't he 
; go to school'.' Don't he talk English? Don't he 
I hear it? What does he work at? Is he sick ? I 
hear they are all sick, and one died. Is that 
so? Ia Ara sick? Not even a little J" I told 
him as best 1 could about George S.'s sickness 
and death, the care ho had; that we were all 
sad to hear of his death. " Arahatskis is all 
well?" I said, "Yes. That land is warm; 
they have no winter, but they have some cold 
nights Hnd many of the scholars and teachers 
took cold, coughed some, were hoarse, but none 
of our boys or girls were sick in bed. Capt. 
Pratt's little girl was sick in bed, but none of 
our boys but the Bee young man who died." He 
drew a long breath; he had been watching my 
face very closely, as be did when he first asked, 
"How is Arahatskis?" I think he feared I 
would keep something from him His reply 
was, "tiood!" He said, " Ara's mother is in 
the village now; she beard one had died, and 
she thought of Ara, and her heart was Bad, and 
my heart was sad. we cried, and then I come to 
see you and hear what Captain tells yon. I 
cannot hear Captain's words, I cannot write to 
him; but you can, both. If Ara is little sick 
here or here, just a little sick; if he is indolent; 
if he does his work well, if he does it ill; if he 
hears English a little or much, if he talks it a 
little or much, Capt. Pratt will tell you and you 
tell me, and I will hear, and that will be right." 
I assured him I would, and that we had told 
Sharp-horn as Boon as we heard bis boy was 
sick. " And," I said, " You know I told you of 
it too." Hesaid, "Yes, you did; that ia, right. 
Don't keep anything away from us, tell us all!" 
1 had no inclination to refuse him this/iiMer's 
request. 

Tom Smith wrote a letter to me and his 
mother recently; it pleased us both very much, 
though I fear I do not know all he may Jt»ve 
thought he was saying. 

Now. please, Mr. and Mrs. Pratt— to write us 
letters, telling of each of the Berthold students, 
answering some such questions as Hard-horn 
asks; telling us what advancements each has 
made, of the disposition each shows under their 
new influences. Also as to whohave received 
moneys from friends here, who moccasins, and 
any words of appreciation of these favors that 
yamld surely give plei 



Class I. 

A certain number may-die classed tocethcr 
as in prime health. Strong; lungs and henrt 
sound. 

[Nineteen names are given in this class.] 
There are some who would, doubtless, be- 
long to this class, if it were not for some tem- 
porary and curable affection. 

[Six names arc specified, the temporary af- 
fections being coughs, slight bronchitis, head- 
ache and back-ache. The coughs and slight 
bronchitis were sufficiently accounted for by 
the unusual severity of the winter, inducing n 
prevalence of such affections hero as generally 
through the country,, and all six seem to be in 
perfect health at present.] 

| CTn»s II. 

These are more delicate, and though not 
affected by any serious disease at present, ex- 
amination shows that their lungs are weak. 
This class will not be likely to stand much 
exposure or hard work. 



The fashionable rage for "Kcrnmics" tins , 
found its way to Hampton— not. from the j cn,cf 
fashionable world, but by way of the wilder- j J"" 1 ' 
ncss. A very attractive corner of the Indus- 
trial Room shop is that devoted to the pot- 
tery painted by the Chcyennes nnd Kiowas 
whose untutored art bears a very curious re- 
semblance to the Egyptian. Compare the 
colored illustrations of Egyptian frescoes in 
Edward Clark's handsome work on The 
Homestead of the Nations, with these painted 
braves in wild chnsc after the buffalo, or rid- 
ing in full feather and stately grace around 
the vase's, and you ennnot but be struck by 
the similarity in type of feature and manage- 
ment of lines. Fans arc also decorated in a 
way to keep n whole congregation awake 
through a hot Sunday sermon. Bows nnd 
arrows form a part of the collection, anil 
sometimes moccasins and stono pipcs-flacririccd 
on the altar of education. 

Some of the Dakota girls can work in bends 
and quills, but not much has yet been done 
in this wny. Such work must, of course, be 
guarded not to interfere with study or excr- 
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THE DOLLIES. 

The three littlo girls are not beyond the 

A ' 



I do n 

bat I am sure," pointing 
of the ladies of the mission, in the 
distancc.on her round of duty, " I nin sure that 
that little missionary woman is good and true." 
In reply to the question, " Will Indians work?" 
the Episcopal agent at Yankton snys, "Under 
the superintendence of the Agency engineer, 
the following industries are conducted entirely 
by Indian workmen, taught their trades during 
the hist three years: one grist and saw-mill, 
steam power, with circular saw, turning lathes 
iron and wood planing machine, corn mill, one 
tin shop where all the tin ware used by the 
tribe (in number over two thousand ) is man- 
ufactured, cuipcnter nnd blacksmith shops, 
slaughter-house, and issue-rooms. Again, un- 
der the direction of the Agency farmer, all 
outside and farm work is done. Indians, who 
three years ago were seen lounging about in 
giy blankets, feathers, and p 
bite 

pin 



behind the 

id cultivator, and cutting grain nnd 



:aper 



Tin 
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th those reported by our 
missionaries laboring anio^J tho samo people, 
and with the results of efforts, years ago, 
among the Cbcrokccs nnd Choctaws. 



to the donors, 
friends to meet with us 
on Thanksgiving, and thought 
no special word for each from 
their own special ones there, would be an added 
feast to the food. They aro always full of ques- 
tions as to the progress they are making at talk- 
iiiy Knitlisli and learning to write it. I have some 
fears that Hard-horn will have a fit of hysterics 
when he receives evidence that Ara can " talk " 
and "hear" and write English. His highest 
hopes are in thnt boy. May Ara be spared to 
more than fulfill those hopes, even to return to 
his father and mother with tho words of Eter- 
nal Life I I told Hard-horn to tell his wife, 
when she feared, because she could not see her 
boy, did not know how he was doing, to re- 
member thnt God did see him, God knew what 
he waB doing nnd what he needed ; she could 
ask God to keep him from sickness and from all 
that was bad. " He consented, and said some- 
thing about their telling God, but I did not get 
tho rest of his words. 

With kindest regards to all, 

Your friend. Mvra CAl.nouN. 



Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Agency, I. T, 
February, 4(A 1079, 
My dear Friend Capt. Pratt: 

I think you must 
be crying, you have not had any letters from 
us for n long time and that one would make 
your heart feel glad. We all still love yon 
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and your family and have not forgotten you 
The road you gave us long ago we still hold 
on to and to al) you told us about the Great 
Father above, and everything you want us to 
hold to. As soon as the Spring comes, we all 
intend to make a corn field and raise corn in 
earnest. Should you come here, all your boys 
would be very glad, and all the Cheyennes 
would be glad too. I did not go upon the 
buffalo hunt, but stayed right hero all the .time. 

The advice you gave me to put our children 
in the school we followed, although some 
of the old Chcyennes did not want us to do it. 
I B ot six in there. Six of those who came 
back did not put their children in schoo . 
These were Medicine Water, Coinc-up-Scval, 
Little Medicine, Long Back, Meat and Ante- 
lope; and Rising Bull, Nokomistuh Howling 
Vfo\l and I put ours in. I think the people 
do not know-how noor we are I have noth- 
ing no horses and no money, but I am going 
to work to get some. For a long time we have 
no letter from Capt. Pratt. Now all my peo- 
ple will be looking to get one; my wife and 
sister, my mother and my child will look, for 
thev all love you and will be anxious for an 
answer to this. The Cheyennes are now com- 
ing back from hunting, they did not find any 
buffalo. Five of the Agent's soldiers are with 
them. Little Medicine, Star, Medicine Water, 
Left Hand, Comenperal and Nokomistuh 

Your Friends did not come back filled up 
with buffalo but very hungry, the buffalo are 
gone I am going to work soon to plow for 
corn and push hard to make a crop. 

Give my lave to Cohoe, Bear's Heart and 
Little ChiefJ-Cohoo's mother died a little 
while ago. Bear's Heart's parents are dead also. 
Little Chief's people are all well. These peo- 
ple's friends here are very poor, and they want 
them to help tbem all they can. Cohoe s fath- 
er and brother arc going to make corn with 
me and Bear's Heart's people too, also Little 
Chiefs This talk is for all the Cheyennes 
who have relations with you, and whatever you 
tell them they take right hold of and keep. 
Nearly al! those who came back last Spring are 
employed as soldiers by the Ageut. lou 
must tell me when you are coming to see us. 
By that time I want to have four horses, and 
show you how I can make corn. 

Your friend, 

CaiuF Killer. 



woman, came forward, and the child taking 
hold of her blanket stepped behind her. A 
row was formed, made up first of the medi- 
cinc-men, and then of all those who proposed 
becoming such, each one holding the blanket 
of the one before him, and all beginning to 
march slowly and carefully to the sound of 
the drums. Madame Squattog examined the 
ground witli minutest care, picking up or 
pushing aside even a splinter or spray of hem- 
lock. Three times they made the circuit, 
faster and faster, shaking the medicine-bags 
at the end of each round and waiting for the 
bow and answering 'How, how, how! ' of the 
people. Then the drums beat, the rattle was 
shaken and a wild minor chant began, inter- 
preted for me by Aiken as meaning that the 
road through life and to the spirit land had 
been made clear; that the tender feet could 
walk over it even in darkness, finding noth 

. . ;f +J10 VftrfM n 



inn to hurt them, and that if the Master of 
Life so willed it, his child could easily 



AH INDIAN MEDICINE DAN0E. ■»* 
The new— and very readable-magazine, 
Sunday Afternoon, has been publishing a 
scries of interesting papers upon the Indi- 
ans of the North-west, written by one 
■who has lived and worked among them. 
Among these " Chips from a North-West- 
ern Log," is the following picture of an 
Ojibwav medicine dance for the cure of a 
dying girl. I 
"By noon every Indian family near the 
lake had gathered here, for this dance was to I 
be the ' Grand Medicine,' with every ceremo- 
ny used only on the most important occasions. 
Poles had been put up, covering a space some 
hundred feet long, from winch the snow had 
been carefully cleared. Boughs were piled 
thickly against them to keep off the wind, 
and rush-mats spread within on either side. 
Three fires burned at regular distances from 
each other, taking the places of the painted 
posts I saw afterward in the summer dances, 
while a stump at the upper end served as a 
rest for the sick girl, who, wrapped in blank- 
ets, leaned against it. Over the central tire 
hunt: nn enormous kettle in which three dogs 
were boiling, and corn and potatoes were be- 
ing cooked in Quawaysanchus's lodge. The 
eifts to the medicine man, blankets, calico 
skins, leggins, etc., hung on a line : at, one^ end 
of the camp, and seating mysell there 1 loos- 
ed attentively at the faces, many of which 
were Btrange to me. 

"Five medicine-men were seated near the 
central fire, the oldest one beating two drums 
with un energy which made the sweat roll 
Tn great dropsTrom his face. All held medi- 
cine-bsgs-thosc of the people, of weasel-skin, 
and containing charms given at their initia- 
tion, and those of the medicine-men, of mink 
or otter Corn and potatoes had been handed 
about and eaten, and now the head medicine- 
man holding his sacred bag in both hands, . 
rose' from the ground and bending forward 
trotted around the lodge in a space that had 
. been left for that purpose, saying: How, 
how how ' ' and followed by the four others, 
each shaking his bag over over the patient as 
he passed. This was to cfear the lodge of 
evil Manitous which might be waiting to take 
the place of the one they intended to drive 
out from the child. Returning then to their 
former places, the head man began a chant, 
growing louder and louder, and in a language 
known/so the Indians say, only to the higher 
degrees of medicinc-men. As it ended all 
the drums rattled; the people bowed their 
heads and lifted their medicine bags and the 
sound of 'How, how, howl' came from ev- 

" "Up rothis moment Andisogczhecoke had 
sat motionless; but now she was lifted to her 
f«t Madam Squattog, the oldest med.c>ne- 



to him by the narrow path. 

" As-they sang, Quawaysanchus stood wrap- 
ped in his blanket and moving up and down 
slowly like the movement of the Shaker 
donee. More corn and potatoes were handed 
about as the chant ended, and I ate also in 
token of good-will. I noticed now that each 
one held a small shell in the hollow of the 
hand. Quawaysanchus turned shortly, and 
taking all the gifts from the line laid them in 
order on the ground, the whole -company 
marching about them. Then they were lifted 
and put about the child m a circle ; and again 
all marched around, dropping into her lap the 
shell they had put for a moment into their 
mouths, aud picking it up at the second 
round. This was done three times, and then 
the head medicine-man kneeling down by 
Andisogczhecoke, began with her right foot- 
the people still marching, rubbing it furious, 
ly, then patting it softly and passing to the 
left one, going in this way over her whole 
body, and ending with her head. As he 
touched her on the crown, the Bpot at which 
the Manitou was now passing out, a howl 
went up from the whole crowd; the sacred 
baits were pointed toward her and men and 
women danced up nnd down. The rattle and 
drums sounded their loudest and then ceased. 
All sank down, and for an instant were mo- 
tionless and silent. Then Quawaysanchus 
lifting the gifts, presented them to the medi- 
cine-nien and women, and bowed to the peo- 
ple, who crowded now about the great kettle 
and filled their pans with the broth and meat 
of the sacred dogs killed for the occasion. 

" I had been watching the child anxiously 
since the rubbing began. . Languid and at 
hrst unable to lift her head, the excitement 
had grown upon her till she walked in the 
procession with a vigor I could not have be- 
lieved possible. It was very fleeting, how- 
ever She shivered and asked for another 
blanket, but as they brought it and lifted her 
to wrap it about her, she gasped, flung out 
her arms, and then fell back and was gone. 
Every oue was silent as I sought for a few 
moments to restore her, then realizing it was 
useless, turned to her father who stood near, 
his face working painfully, but saying no 
word He stooped and lifted her, and clasp- 
inn her almost fiercely to his breast, passed 
into liia lod"e and shut the door, while the 
women began the death wail : ' Wall ah nowin, 
wall 11I1 nowin' ' Her mother burst into sobs 
and shrieks, and threw herself upon the 
ground, tearing her hair, while the sisters 
sought in vain to comfort her.' 



A Caution —Great damage may be 
done by using concentrated fertilizers in 
close contact with seed or very young 
plants. A teaspoonful of such a fertilizer 
dropped upon a seed or young sprouted 
grain will kill the germ, or the tender 
sprout or " growing point " of the plant. 
Any concentrated fertilizer should be we.U 
mixed with the soil or scattered very 
thinly over the surface, and unless it is 
raining at the time, should never be sown 
upon a growing crop while the leaves are 
wet. Common sense will guide a thought- 
ful man when he knows that most of these 
fertilizers are either caustic or corrosive, 1 
excepting gypsum, which is harmless. 

Cows. There is no better feed as a 

steady diet for cows, than grass; but there 
may be cases in which some stimulating 
food may be used with benefit. Early grass 
is not healthful, being immature and too 
laxative. It would be better to follow the 
old English practice in this respect and 
not turn cows to grass until May. May- 
day is an ancient farmer's holiday on this 
account in England, and we might well 
follow their practice. This, of course, re- 
fers to localities with the same seasons — 
earlier at the south, and even later at the 
far north. 



Pigs. — Pork is looking up and pigs are 
worth more than they were a few months 
ago While prices are low, the cost of 
fecdin" should be reduced. Pigs can be 
kept most cheaply upon grass in summer, 
and an orchard is a good place for them ; 
thev will do service in destroying insects. 



Sundry Matters.— Poultry should be j 
kept free from vermin j dig up the ground 
in the runs and clean the houses, and so 
escape gapes. Provide good coops fori 
younf chicks, and let tliein run in the 
garden or orchard. Clean up everything 
about the house and barns and burn the 
rubbish; numerous eggs and chrysalides of 
insects will be burned with it. Put all the 
tools and implements in order, and white- 
wash pig-pens, poultry-houses and sheep- 
pens Look well to fences before cattle 
find the weak places; if these are once 
found, they are always dangerous. Pile 
up all loose manure; it may thus be made 
into {good condition for corn or roots next 
month. As the weather becomes warm, 
use plaster freely to deodorize yards, 
stables and pens; it dpes a double duty 
when thus used. Clear the outlets of 
drains, and repair washed roads.. 



timbers in place, take a chalk-line and 
snap it across their ends, over the center 
of the sills, to mark the places for the 
mortises for the posts. In width the mor- 
tises are one-third the average diameter of 
the posts, and in length the diameter of 
the smallest post. As the tops of the 
; floor-beams will not be level, a level line 
to work from as a guide in making mor- 
tises, putting on the plates, etc., is obtain- 
ed by a chalk-line across the bottom of 
I the posts, this is done by standing the posts 

in place securing-them with cleats — and 

afterwards taking them down to cut the 
i tenons. All mortises and tenons should ■ 
, be cut, holes bored and the timbers fitted 
together on the ground, as in framing any 
other building ; then if one or more of the 
poles is crooked, it can bo allowed for in 
the framing." The roof is covered with 
long shingles rove from pine logs; the 
shingles project 2 feet over the caves. The 
buttends of the plates and purlins are 
all put at one end; the slight taper will 
do no harm. The poles for the frame 
above the sills are uniformly about 5 inch- 
es through at the butt-ends, and have the 
! bark removed. The panels are made of 2 
I to 3-inch poles, set quite close together, 
! nailed at each end, and left with the bark 
on, thus producing a pleasing and pictur- 
1 esque effect. The floor may be of 2-inch 
boards or split poles. The door or doors 
may be constructed of 2-inch poles, nailed 
to stout cleats and a brace, and hung with 
ordinary hinges. It is better to have the 
iambs of ash or hickory, as being more 
durable. Shelves may be put up on eith- 
er side of the door, for storing seeds, etc. 
All the lumber used on my corn-house, 
was fit for no other purpose save fire-wood, 
and all the labor beside my own, was two 
days work of a helper at 75 cts. per day. _ 
I With the abundance of pines and cedar 
! here, one can put up such buildings very 
i cheaply, and- they are much more appro- 
priate to the country than the old block- 
houses, and are more durable, and pleas- 
ing in appearance. 



A VIEQINIA CORN-HOUSE. 



HINTS FOE WOEK. 

From the American Agriculturist. 



Top-dressing.— An early top-dressing 
of artificial manure upon fall grain and 
gross fields is often of the greatest advant- 1 
ane The ground is now moisi and mel- 
low and the soluble fertilizers are at once 
ready to be utilized. We have seen the ; 
effect in the changed color of the foliage j 
in twelve hours after an application when 
a gentle shower has fallen immediately 
afterwards. If the fertilizer can be sown 
^ durinf a shower, so much the better, other- 
wise we choose the afternoon for the work, 
so that the dew of the night may act as a 
1 rapid solvent. 

I What Fertilizers to Use.— For grass, 
150 lbs. of Rectified Peruvian juano per 
acre is olten useful, and so may be the 
1 same quantity of complete grass manures 
made for this purpose. Those who cannot 
procure these easily, can use 100 lbs. of 
gypsum per acre, with 250 lbs. of fine bone 
dust and as many wood ashes as possible 
up to 40 bushels per acre. The German 
Potash Salts are a good substitute for ash- 
es. For grain the prepared complete 
fertilizers, or Peruvian guano, bono dust, 
or superphosphate of lime may be usee! 
Wood ashes never come amiss for any 
.crop. 



A progressive farmer, residing in Ches- 1 
terfield county, Virginia, where money is 
scarce and wood plenty, finding the build- ■ 
inns greatly dilapidated, went to work to ; 
riAit them. He sends the result ol his , 
experience, in one case, to the American 
Agriculturist, for the benefit of those in 
similar circumstances. He says: "My lust 
attempt was a corn-crib, for which I adopt- 
ed the rustic style, using the young pines 
which had overrun the fields, Any person 
understanding the use of the simplest 
tools can construct such a building, I rom 
a white-oak log, 18 inches in diameter, cut 
\ 4 nieces, each 5 feet long, for foundation- 
I posts, squaring 3 feet of the top, the por- 
tion intended to go into the ground being 
lett entire. The depth to dig the holes 
j was found by leveling ; for example, the ; 
spot where one post is to be set, is six in- 
1 dies higher than the ground where the 
I second is to be; the first hole is to be dug 
2 feet deep, 'and the second H foot and so 
i on for the others; this will make the posts 
level on top. To make the building rat- 
proof, I nailed an inch board on top of the 
posts, projecting 5 or 6 inches each way ■ ; 
then plates of tin were fastened to the 
edges of the board, the corners being 
secured together with wires, two sins s 
to 9 inches through at butt, with a straight 
spot hewed at each end were spiked on 
top of the posts, and four floor timbers, 
notched where they rest upon the sills 
were nailed in place. To hew the ends of 
the sills and other timbers so that they will 
not wind, after having cut the flat surface 
on one end, tack a straight-edge finish with 
it then hold another straight-edge on the 
other end and sight toward the first, bring- 
ing their edges in line and mark where 
the score is to be cut. , Having the floor- 



MAY-DAY AT HAMPTON. 

May-day is not much more than a senti- 
ment in the shivering North. In the sun- 
ny South it divides with Christmas the 
honors of the year. In a very staple way 
it has become a traditional festival witu 
the students at Hampton, aud the last 
May-day celebration is thus pleasantly 
described by a friend who was present. 

Among the many pleasant anniversaries 
that the Hampton Student observes, none is 
more interesting and charming in its*nanner 
of celebration than the May-Day party. It 
advantage over the festivals of 1 
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lV&niaE0 vvci Miw — — . 
• and Christmas in the bouutiful aid giv- 
en uv kind nature. For those other days the 
house must be made bright, warm and cheer- 
ful in spite of the bleak winds that bring with 
them the chill of the waters over whose face 
thev have passed. Holly and mistletoe the 
great Mother gives us (a meagre contribution 
for so wealthy a parent) and says— lffll 
needn't exnect anything more from me, chil- 
dren; if you are g-i-B » 
you must get it up yourselves, u iv* g , 
to be bright, you must look to 50m *■) 
tongues aud dresses to make it so 
the time for the May Party approaches, the old 
lady softens, and instead of opposing, turns 
to and does her best to help the tiling along. 
, And what generous preparations she makes 
for her share of the work On every stretch 
of green-sward she spreads a yellow mantle 01 
buttercups. On the fence nnd over 'he porch 
of every cabin she hangs a curtain of honey- 
suckles and roses-white, yellow, pink ed 
red Beds of narcissus, iris, and geranium, 
clusters of purple sweet pea, clumps of lilies- 
fill every door-yard, and mingle their odors 
with the rogranceif the locusts and pines; 
ana the woo°ds and roadsides give offerings of 
! azalea, myrtle and violets. If we have clone 
well without Mother Earth, what can't we do 
' wl,en she gives her lavish aid to the under- 

»i£' very properly, a girls' party. Except 
as delighted spectators, the boys do not ap- 
pear in the ceremonies. They have done 
work for it though, and come in for a share of 
the credit. They have been to the woods 
and returned laden with flowers and branches. 
Thev have also taken the settees in the chap- 
el and from the double rows that lined eactt 
side of the centre aisle half the length of the 
I hall have made single rows that reach the 
whole seventy-five feet, leaving between them 
and on each side, broad promenades. On the 
nlatform they have made a raised dais coyer- 
2 with red 7 cloth, in the middle of which, 
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and under an arch of flowers, is a throne for 
the queeo, who has been elected Borne weeks 
ago by-her schoolmates. 

At half-past neven every seat in the hall is 
filled with teachers and scholars and friends 
of the Institution, the students' band at the 
back of the hall 6trike3 up a march, the doors 
'are thrown open, and from opposite sides en- 
ter two processions of girls dressed in white, 
each one bearing a wand covered with flow- 
ers. They march up the sides of the room to 
the back where they meet in the middle aisle, 
and comedown two by two for a little way. 
Then the first couple stop, separate, and stand 
face .to face with their wands joined at the 
top. Under this arch the next couple pass ; 
Btop, raise their wands and join them in the 
same way. The rest pass through in like 
manner, each pair adding to the floral bower 
that, when all the wand-bearers have stopped, 
reaches nearly the whole length of the hall. 
iThen come four girls carrying baskets of 
flowers, who take their places at the end next 
the stage. 

After them come (one at a time) three 
girls; the first of whom carries a banner with 
the words, — "Welcome Beautiful Queen" in-\ 
scribed upon it ; the second, a lighted candle J 
the third, a basket of flowers with which shj 
strews the path. Each as she passes down 
the aisle repeats a few lines explaining the 
symbolic meaning of her burden. 

Their duty thus fulfilled, they take their 
stations on either side of the steps leading to 
the platform, and await the coming of the 
Queen, who now appears leaning upon the 
arms of two of her maids of honor and fol- 
lowed by four more, one of whom has a Bccp- 
tre made of flowers, and another a large bou- 
quet. They march up the aisle under the 
fragrant canopy and the Queen is conducted 
to her throne, while the maids of honor 
range themselves on cither side. A song is 
then sung, after which a crown of gold (it 
may not lie of solid gold, but the writer feels 
that it would not be the thing to ask her 
majesty about it) is then placed upon the 
brow of the Queen by one of the two who sup- 
ported her. 

The sceptre is then given into her left 
hand, the bouquet presented, and a large 
wreath thrown over her shoulders, each act 
being accompanied with a few appropriate 
lines of poetry, and then the Queen rises 
and addresses her faithful subjects, thanking 
them for their homage and gifts, and assure 
ing them of her love for them. This ends 
the ceremony, and then the scholars walk up 
to be presented to her majesty, who received 
them, on the occasion of which we write, in 
a very dignified and graceful manner. 

A little dancing by the girls followed, and 
then the band played for promenading, chat- 
ting or anything else that is done to music at 
such times. 

A pleasant feature of the after sport was the 
sight of the Indians learning to play domi- 

and hoys." It was hard to picture the«c pfens- 
ant faced, well-dressed young fellows— timid- 
ly laying down double-sixes or drawing a 
handful of dominoes in the search for a three 
or a five to match with — as painted savages 
dancing a war dance, or yelling in triumph 
over a prostrate foe. This stalwart young 
brave who quietly plays "the deuce" and 
blocks his opponents— how differently would 
he have played if three short years ago with 
an enemy on the plain. 

The bugle sounds the call to go to bed, the 
bell strikes, and in a few minutes the .chapel 
is in darkness, and Hay-Day is over. 

This hasty sketch can give but n faint idea 
of this very beautiful festival. It is entirely 
the work of the scholars and reflects great 
credit upon them. 

" -n C. G. B. 



than the ereat Btrike of 1844, wh-n tho men held MIL 
four months on less means. Forty to fifty thousand 
men a-e engaged In the strike. 

Turin, April 23.-Queen Victoria and Princess Bea- 
trice passed through here to-day en route for England. 
Leipzig, April 23. -Hen- Richter, professor of music, 

of merchants held 
the 



is dead. 
Hamburg. April 23.— At a 



April 23. -At a meeting of merchants ; 



tariff rates, except for purposes of 



ins. Belgium. April 23.— Miners on a strike atJem- 
es have threatened to pillage a mill, a battalion 
o Jceep tho peac 



i .]' itjf:c:try has been s 



The number of persons killed by the fire-damp erplo 
nion in the Agrappe coal pit, near Mons, April :,, i 
MCSrteined to be 117. Only forty-seven corpses hav. 



presented to Mr. liereaford Hope. 
Chili has formally declared war against Peru. 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

London, April ».— Advices from Cape Town. Africa. 
«lat-<! April ... via Kt Vincent, says: " I.ur.l Claims- 
ford's camp aUim-l- L-.va. <>r tin- rna.l to KkMv.-. was 
attacked at daybreak on April :\ bv 1 1, OK) Zulus, who 
made frequent ntni iiesp.-i-.nc attacks on alt sides, but 
were repulsed and purMi.-d with xn-m |, 1SS . Four hun- 
dred and seventy-one Zulus were found dead around 

London. April 2!.— The St. Petersburg correspondent 



lely circulated organ of thu iwolutiom,"ts 

(I.an,! and UU-rtyj d-man-I-d (!..• abnliti-'-n of it..- th.r.l 
section of the imperial .■lum.-Hkrv mi.i the dismissal 
of the court camarilla s :i t. ,n: I td; the Czar. It pub- 
lished a list of about two hundred nam-s declaring that 
the revolutionists would shoot, stab and murder until 
their demands are satisfied and the camarilla swept 
from the face of the earth. The correspondent estr 
m*ten that the secret society numbers 19.000 fully ini- 
tiated working members, beaid.es thousands wtio "haw 
" ' □ a Blmpte oatli of loyalty. The total value <<t the 
erty of the society Is estimated at 2.ixxi.000 roubles. 

"'■ Otll lately drov- nut un. ist.nde.l now 

jrronnded by Cossacks. 

The moderate liberal party of Poland have adopted a 
more conciliatory policy toward the Czar. 

Pesth, April 18.— The rivers Maros and Koros have 
again broken their dams in Beveral places. The v-iinge 
of Zerend has been destroyed, and the town of Arad la 
endangered, the water having already reached the cel- 
lars of the houses. ' 

8ome hundreds of square miles of fields are again 
submerged. The townB of Belrerend. Tamisd and 
Gyulavaraoay are threatened. The water atSzegedln 
has risen eight inches. People axe again quitting their 



The dally consumption of milk in New York city and 
it.s suburbs approaches <0O,0» quarts, and at least J25,- 
000,000 ahe Invested by farmers in that industry alone. 



i paid. 

A Now Albany (Ind.) firm will soon begin the manu- 
facture of felt. Although the demand for this article is 
largest la made in this country to only a very limited 

In the West the sprine trade has opened with a good 
■"■ . and the aggregate sales are reported 



prove a good investment, 
rice milHs to be 

(Fla) Advance says that th« 
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easrs hein on reeord of (he oeeurrenee of the adult 
fish at many different l..«-alities in their new area of 
distribution. 

President White, the newly appointed minister to 
Germany, deliwred h:s fiirew.-il a'Mhvss to [he students 
in Cornell University, at Itlnu-a. N V.. »\ .-dtiesilRV. No 
alhi-i.-.n wa.s made to puhhe affairs or the duties eon- 
ne,'t-d with his mission to Germany. Mr White will 
go to Washington this week, and sail for Germany early 



Prominent colored men of St. Louis have formed a 
Colored Imini-i-.Uioi, Aid A ssoeialhm, and elected J. 
Milton Turner president. The object is to establish 
colored - o iuiiies and aid colnn-d immigration from the 
South to the Territories and other sections of the Union. 

Indianapolis. April, S3 —The Notre Dame Catholic 
Universitv w:ls destroyed l.v tire to-day The college 
buil.hn„-. miinmu-y, mM M,.,r. s Home. 'Music Hall and 



» fifteen hours per 



-ejected without, debate. 



i the night of April "Jlst. 



A NEW BO OK. -- JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

33 y T- T. BRTOB. 

Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



BEST 



jgage in. J3 tc 520 per 
day made by unv worker of either s.-x. right 
m their own localities. Particulars and 



pies worth free. Improve your spare time at this 
business. Address, Sii.vson & Co., Portland. Maine. 

DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. II. Pnnamoro lias permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Scbmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute. 

AT 

INCORPORATED IN 1870. 
8. C. Abmstrokq. J. F. B. Marshall, 

Principal; Treasurer. 

Devoted to tho Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 

Annual BeBsion from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition froe to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; bix dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under l'J years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 
apply. 

The institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

Annual scholarship? of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited." 

Donations of any amount are moat accepta- 
ble, and are Invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the mm of, dollars, payable, 

dec, &c. 
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Stanley Rule & Level Co., 



MANi-r.urn-itK.it* ..]•- 



Improved Adjustable Planes. 




SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior lo all In Is R u TV UP TONE, ELEGANCE 

OP FORM and LASTING QUALITIES. 
Send for dialogue : r.3l Tremont street. Boston. 



-A. ISTEW IDEA 

A Fashionable New York Dress , Maker will 
send by mail paper patients or every descrip- 
tion, with 

CLOTH MODEL ATTACHED, 

Showing How the Garment is Put To- 
gether. 

Children's Patterns ot nil kinds. Gentle- 
men's Shirts a specialty. Send bust measure 
and 30 cents in stamps, or $1.00 for four, to 
Mrs. Hariiis. :U\ Huekman St., New York. 



jES success 



NEW CHAMPION REAPERS 9 MOWERS 

r^WTn EIxT-oi-y <p-u.«.3rtox- of tJtto Globe. 



These machines have been so universally successful that they' uow^iarnl un ri vul U<d— triumph- 
ant in premiums and performances over all other machines, in every section of the Earth. 

Don't buy a Reaper or Mower until you have seen the New Champion. ,gl 
Manufactured by Whiteley, Fassler & Kelley, Springfield, O. 1 L. H. Lee & Buo., Balti- 
more, Md., Agents for the Southern States. 




CLOTHING 

HOUSE, 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
arc to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked, upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating tho 
material of which it is made and guarantee in 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense > 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, / 
FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 
' \| 

Our stock is always 

TEE NEWEST, . 

THE FINEST. 
THE l 

When visiting New York do not to fail 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Warren BrasHr, 
NEW YORK. 

10-75, ly 



CLOTHING- 

HOUSE. 
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Consult the National leachers' Monthly. 
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Consult the National leathers' Monthly. 



NATIONAL SERIES 

or 

STA 1ST TD -A. 12/ 3D 



farmer f «atts #utdonc. 

356,432 mm SINBUEWISG MACHINES SOLD IN 1878, 

73,020 More tlmn in any Previous Tear. 



SOME VERY 

Companies haw .prong up in every part of ! The Sh 



HARD NUTS TO CRACK 



■Mug an "Imitation Bingor ' *^ 



s token the First Prize over 
Two Hundred 



Machir 
Why 



This scries of school-books, numbering betim 
tiirr.0 and tour hundred volumes, is known and pop- 
ularly ewirv.ec.lon "/'*« "<""'} 
ffffidMt «/«lft>fl». ' .■fr.-'-KWM all shades ol 
SS opinion ana religious belle?. 

The series Is complete, covering every variety and 
m&Ot science and Uicrature, from the pr mor 
£h leh guides the lisping tongue of 11 o Infant, to 
the abstruse and difficult ''West I'oliitCourso. 

The series Is uniformly excellent. ■^S'WSJ 

S^arfd SS!fi.pfeS SS5d*85»S 

ituthoTir.de of the Publishers that their lm- 

titlc-paKO 13 a sort oi K uu * 

tiona.1 public havo learned to icgpct-L. 

*p .u™™.™* iiifH nerleri has been justly dc- 
nominated tluT^ATlONAI. SEItlES p^STAKt). 

XEno Pwlih en. i prop r i °t y be applied to any rl- 
- ™? ,,?, Mlcnl oil "w mtsocver The series indwlw 
SefollSg wcU-knowa and universally popular 
works: 

NATIONAL BEADEE8 AND SPELLEE8. 



Times. Why 
. , 1 After the Cli 
liar companui formed for ^ uu dertook t 
:„n, of other Sewing Machineit the needy won 
The public will draw its own inference. were permitted 

Gold I continually counterfeited; bra., and ^of^aebi. 
It'n new I 



THE PEOPLE'S AWARD TO THE "SIHGER." 

The peoplo bought Singer Machines as fol- 
1870.' 127,^33 Singer Machine! 



1871. 



181,200 



icngo Fire tho Belief Commit- 
o furnish sewing machines to 

,eu of that city. Applicants ;■- •• ; 030,444 

to choose from 6ii different ' •» 241,079 " " 

aca. 2.944 applicants were lur- ; 219.852 " " 

with machines ; 2,427 chose the : "go. . . . . .... • 6 

I Singer Machines, and 517 distributed their J 
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THE TWO BREATHS. 

DT REV. CHARLES KINGS LEY . 

Reprinted by permission of London '" Ladies Sanitary 
Association" 

Ladies, I have been honored by a second invitation to 
address you here, from the lady to whose public spirit 
the establishment of these lectures is due. I dare not 
refuse it: because it gives me an opportunity of speak- 
ing on a matter, knowledge and ignorance about which 
may Beriously affect your health and happiness, and 
that of the children with whom you may have to do. I 
must apologize if I say many things which are well 
known to many personb in the room : they ought to be 
well known to all ; and it is generally best to assume 
total ignorance in one's hearers, and to begin from the 
beginning. 

I shall try to be as simple as possible ; to trouble you 
as little as possible with scientific terms; to be prac- 
tical; and at the same time, if possible, interesting. 

I Bhould wish to call this lecture ' 1 The Two Breaths " 
— not merely "The Breath," and for this reason : ev- 
ery time you breathe, you breathe two different breaths; 
you take in one, you give out another. The composi- 
tion of those two breaths is different. The breath 
■which has been breathed out must not be breathed in 
again. To tell you why it mustf not would lead me 
into anatomical details, not quite in place here as yet; 
though the day will come, I trust, when every woman 
entrusted with the care of children, -will be expected to 
know something about them. But this I may say — 
Those who habitually take in fresh breath, will proba- 
bly grow 1 up large, stpojSg, cheeifful, active, clear-head- 
ed, fit for their work. Those who habitually take in the 
breath which has been breathed out by themselves, or any 
other living creature, will certainly grow up, if they 
grow up at all, small, weak, nervous, depressed, unfit for 
work, and tempted continually to resort to stimulants, 
and become drunkards. If you want to see how different 
the breath breathed out is from the breath taken in, you 
have only to try a somewhat cruel experiment, but one 
which people too often try upon themselves, their chil- 
dren, and their work-people. 

II you take any small animal with lungs like your 
own — a mouse, for instance — and force it to breathe no 
air but what you have breathed already ; if you put it in 
a close box, and while you take in breath from the outer 
air, send out your breath through a tube, into that box, 
the animal will soon faint; if you go on long with this 
process, it will (lie. 

Take a second instance, which I beg to press most 
Beriously on the notice of mothers, governesses, and 
nurses: If you allow a child to*" get into the habit of 
Bleeping with its head under the bedclothes, and there- 
by breathing its own breath over and over again, that 
child will assuredly grow weak and ill. Medical men 
have cases on record of scrofula appearing in children 
previously healthy, which could only be accounted for 
from this habit, and which ceased when the habit stop- 
ped. Let me again entreat your attention to this un- 
doubted fact. 

Take another instance, which is only too common: 
If you are in a crowded room, with plenty of fire and 
lights and company, doors and windows all shut tight, 
how often you feel faint— so faint, that you require 
smelling-salts or some other stimulant. The cause of 
your faintness is just the same as that of the mouse's 
fainting in the box : you and your friends, and as I shall 
show you presently, the fire and the candies likewiae, 
have been -ill breathing each other's breaths, over and 
over again, till the air has become unfit to support life. 
You are doing your best to enact over again the High- 
land tragedy, of -which Sir James Simpson tells in his 
lectures to the working-classes of Edinburgh, when at 
a Christmas meeting, thirty-Bix personB danced all night 
in a small room with a low ceiling, keeping the doors 
and windows shut. The atmosphere of the room was 
/ f 



beyond description; and the effect was, that 
seven of the party were soon after seized with typhus 
fever, of which two died. You are inflicting on your- 
selves the torments of the poor dog, who is kept at the 
Grotto del Cane, near Naples — to be stapified for the 
amusement of visitors, by the carbonic acid gas of the 
Grotto, and brought to life again by being dragged into 
the fresh air; nay, you are inflicting upon yourselves the 
torments of the famous Black Hole of Calcutta; and, if 
there were no chimney in the room, by which some 
freah air could enter, the candles would soon burn blue, 
your brains become disturbed, and you run the risk of 
dying, and the candles of actually going out. 

Of this last fact there is no doubt; for if, instead of 
putting a mouse into the box, you will put a lighted 
candle, and breathe into the tube, as before, however 
gently, you will in a short time put the candle out. 

Now, how is thiB ? First, what is the difference be- 
tween the breath you take in, and the breath you give 
out? And, next, Why has it a similar effect on animal 
life and a lighted candle ? 

The difference is this. The breath you take in is, or 
ought to be, pure air, composed, on the whole, of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen, with aminute portion of carbonic acid. 

The breath you give out is impure air, to which has 
been added, among other matters which will not sup- 
port life, an excess of carbonic acid. t 

That this is the fact you can prove for yourselves by 
a simple experiment. Get a little lime-water at the 
chemist's, and breathe into it through a glass tube, your 
breath will at once make the lime-water milky. The 
carbonic acid of your breath has laid hold of the lime, 
and made it visible "as white carbonate of lime— in plain 
English, as common chalk. 

Now, I do not wish, as I said, to load your memories 
with scientific terms: but I beseech you to remember at 
least these two. — oxygen and carbonic acid gas ; and to 
remember that, as surely as oxygen feeds the fire of life, 
so surely docs carbonic acid put it out. 

I say " the fire of life." In that expression lies the 
answer to our second question : Why does our breath 
produce a similar effect upon the mouse and the lighted 
candle ? Every one of us is, as it were, a living fire. 
Were we not, how could we be always warmer than the 
air outside us ? There is a process going on perpetually 
in each of us, similar to that by which coal is burnt in 
the fire, oil in a lamp, wax in a candle, and the earth 
itself in a volcano. To keep each of those fires alight, 
oxygen is needed; and the products of combustion, as 
they ore called, are more or less the same in each case — 
carbonic acid and steam. 

These facts justify the expression I just made use of 
(and which may have seemed to some of you fantas- 
tical,) that the fire and the candles in the crowded room 
were breathing the same Lreath as you were. It is but 
too true. An average fire in the grate requires, I be- 
lieve, to keep it burning, as much oxygen as three hu- 
man beings do; each candle or lamp must have its share 
of oxygen likewise, and that a very considerable one; 
and an average gas -burner— pray attend-to this, you who 
live in rooms lighted with gas — consumes as much oxy- 
gen as six candles or eleven men. All alike are making 
carbonic acid. The carbonic acid of the fire happily 
escapes up the chimney in the smoke; but the carbonic 
acid from the human beings and the candles remains to 
poison the room, unless it be ventilated. 

Now, I think you may understand one of the simplest, 
and yet most terrible, cases of want of ventilation- 
death by the fumes of charcoal. A human being shut 
up in a room, of which every crack is closed, with a pan 
of burning charcoal, falls asleep, never to wake again. 
His inward fire is competing with the fire of the char- 
coal for the oxygen of the room; both are making car- 
bonic acid out of it; but the charcoal being the stronger 
of the two, gets all the oxygen to itself and leaves the 
human being nothing to inhale but the carbonic acid 
which it has made. The human being, being the weak- 
er, dies first; but the charcoal dies also. When it 
has exhausted all the oxygen of the room, it cools, goes 
out, and is found in the morning half-consumed beside 
its victim. If you put a giant or an elephant, I should 
imagine, into that room, instead of a human being, the 
case would be reversed for a time; the elephant would 
put out the burning charcoal by the carbonic acid 
from its mighty lungs ; and then, when it had exhausted 
all the air in the room, die likewise of its own carbonic 
acid. ' J 

Now, too, I think we may Bee what ventilation means, 
and why it is needed. 

Ventilation means simply letting out the foul air, and 
letting in the fresh air: letting out the air which has 
been breathed by men or by candles, letting in the air 
which has not. And, to understand how to do that, we 
must remember a most simple chemical law, that gas as 
it is warmed, expands, and therefore becomes lighter ; as 
it cools, it contracts, and becomes heavier. 

Now the carbonic acid in the breath which comes out 



of our mouths is warm, lighter than the air, and rises to 
the ceiling ; and therefore in any unventilated room fall 
of people, there is a layer of foul air along the ceiling. 
You might soon test that for yourselves, if you could 
mount a ladder and put your heads there aloft. You do 
testjit for yourselves when you sit in the galleries of 
churches and theatres, where the air is probably .more 
foul, and therefore more injurious, than down below. 

Where, again, work-people are employed in a crowd- 
ed house of many Btories, the health of thoBe who work 
on the upper floors always suffers most. 

In the old monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens, 
when the cages were on the old plan, tier upon tier, the 
poor little fellows in the uppermost tier (so I have been 
told) always died first of the monkey's constitutional 
complaint, consumption, simply from breathing the 
warm breath of their friends below. But since the cages 
have been altered, and made to range side by side from 
top to bottom, consumption (I understand) has vastly 
diminished among them. 

The first question in ventilation, therefore, is to get 
this carbonic acid safe out of the room, while it is warm 
and light, and close to the ceiling; for if you do not, 
this happens. The carbonic acid gas cools and becomes 
heavier — for carbonic acid, at the same temperature as 
common air, is so much heavier than common air, that 
you may actually (if you are handy enough) turn it from 
one vessel to another. So down to the floor this heavy 
carbonic acid comes, and lies along it, just as it lies 
often in the bottom of old wells, or old brewers' vats, as 
a layer of poison, killing occasionally the men who de- 
scend into it. Hence, as foolish a practice as I know is 
that of sleeping on .the floor; for, toward the small 
hours, when the room gets cold, the sleeper on the floor 
is breathing carbonic acid. 

And here one word to those ladies who interest them- 
selves with the poor. The poor are too apt in times of 
distress to pawn their bedsteads and keep their beds. 
Never, if you have any influence, let Jhat happen. Keep 
the bedstead, whatever else may go, to save the sleeper 
from the carbonic acid on the floor. 

A very simple method of ventilation is employed in 
those excellent cottages which her Majesty has built for 
her labourers round Windsor. Over each door a sheet 
of perforated zinc, Bome eighteen inches square, is fixed, 
allowing the foul air to escape into the passage, and in 
the ceiling of the passage a similar sheet of zinc, allow- 
ing it to escape into the roof. Fresh air, meanwhile, 
should be obtained from' outside, by piercing the win- 
dows, or otherwise. And here let me give one hint to all 
builders of houses— if possible, let bedroom windows 
open "at the top as well as the bottom. ( 

Let me impress the necessity of using some such con- 
trivances, not only on parents and educators, but on 
those who employ work-people, and above all on those 
who employ young women in shops or in work-rooms. 
What their condition maybe in this city, I know not: 
but most painful it has been to me in other places, when 
passing through warehouses or work-rooms, to see the 
sodden, sickly countenances of the girls who are pass- 
ing the greater part of the day in them; and painful, 
also, to breathe an atmosphere of which habit had, alas, 
made them unconsciona, but which, to one coming out 
of the open air, was altogether noxious, and shocking al- 
BO* for it was fostering the seeds of death, not only in? 
the present but in future generations. 

Why should this be i Every one will agree that good 
ventilation is necessary in a hospital, because people 
cannot get well without fresh air. Do they not see, 
that, by the same reasoning, good ventilation is necessary 
everywhere, because people cannot remain well without 
fresh air 1 [Mr. Kingsley here "entreats those who employ 
women in work-rooms," if they have not time to read 
large works on physiology, to procure certain excellent 
little English Tracts on the subject. Similar ones 
are preparing for the Hampton Tract Sanitary Scries. 

I look forward — I say it openly — to some period of 
higher civilization, when the acts of parliament for the 
ventilation of factories and workshops shall be largely 
extended, and made far more stringent; when officers 
of public health shall be empowered to enforce the ven- 
tilation of every room in which persons ore employed for 
hire; and empowered also to demand a proper system 
of ventilation for every new house, whether in country 
or in town. To that, I believe, we must come: but I 
had sooner far see tfiese improvements carried out^ 
befitB the citizens ot-eMree country, in the spirit of the 
Gospel rather than in that of the law— carried out not 
compulsorily and from fear of fines, but voluntarily, 
from a sense of duty, honour, and humanity. I appeal, 
therefore, to the good feeling of all whom it may con- 
cern, whether the health of those whom they employ, 
and therefore the supply of fresh air which they abso- 
lutely need, are not matters for which they are more 
or less responsible to their country and their God. 

And if any excellent person of the old school should 
answer me, "Why make all thiB fuss about ventilation! 
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Our forefathers got on very well without it" I most 
answer that, begging their pardons, our ancestors did 
nothing of the kind. Our ancestors got on usually very 
ill in these matters: and when they got on well, it was 
because they had good ventilation in spite of themselves. 

First, They got on very ill. To quote a few remark- 
able instances of longevity, or to tell me that men were 
larger and stronger on the average in old times, is to 
yield to the old fallacy of fancying that savages were pe- 
culiarly healthy, because those who were seen were active 
and strong. The simple answer is that the sti ong alone 
survived, while the majority died from the severity of 
training. Savages do not increase in number; and our 
ancestors increased but very slowly for many centuries. 
I am not going to disgust my audience with statistics 
of disease: but knowing something, as I happen to do, 
of the social state and of the health of the middle ages, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the average of disease 
and death was greater than it is now. Epidemics of 
many kinds, typhuB, ague, plague— all diseases which 
were caused more or less by bad air, devastated this 
land and Europe in those days with a horrible intensity, 
to which even the choleras of our times are mild. The 
back streets, the hospitals, the jails, the barracks, the 
camps— every place in which any large number of per- 
sons congregated, were so many nests of pestilence en- 
gendered by uncleanliness, which defiled alike the wa- 
ter which was drunk and the air which was breathed ; 
and as a single fact, of which the tables of insurance 
companies assure us, the average of human life in Eng- 
land has increased twenty-five per cent, since the 
reign of George ?., owing simply to our more rational 
and cleanly habits of life. 

But secondly, I said that when our ancestors got on 
well they did so because they got ventilation in spite of 
themselves. Luckily for them, their houses were ill- 
built, their doors and windows would not shut. They 
had lattice-windowed houses too, to live in, one of which, 
as I can testify from long experience, is as thoroughly 
ventilating as living in a lantern with the glass broken 
out. It was because their houses were full of draughts, 
and still more, in the early middle ages, because they had 
no glass, and stopped out the air only by a shutter at 
night, that they sought for shelter rather than for fresh 
air of which they sometimes had too much j and to cb- 
capc the wind, built their houses in holes, such as that 
in which the old city of Winchester stands. Shelter, I 
believe, as much as the desire, f <g be near fish in Lent, 
and to occupy the rich soil of the valleys, made the 
monks of old England choose^the river banks for the 
sites of their abbeys. They made a mistake therein, 
which, like most mistakes, did not go unpunished. 
These low situations, especially while the forests were 
yet thick on the hills around, were the perennial haunts 
of fever and ague, produced by subtle vegetable poi- 
sions, carried in the carbonic acid given off by rotting 
. vegetation. So there again they fell in with man's old 
enemy, bad air. Still, as long as the doors and win- 
dows did not shut, some free circulation of air remain- 
ed. But now, our doors and windows shut only too 
tight. We have plate glass instead of lattices ; and we 
have replaced the draughty and smoky but really whole- 
some open chimney, with its wide corners and settles, 
by narrow registers, and even by stoves. We have done 
all we can, in fact to seal ourselves up hermetically from 
the outer air, and to breathe our own breaths over and 
over again; and we pay the, penalty of it in a thousand 
ways unknown to our ancestors, through whose rooms 
all the winds of heaven whistled, and who were, glad 
enough to shelter themselves from draughts in the Bitting- 
room by the high screen round the fire, and in the sleeping 
room by the thick curtains of the four-post bedstead, 
which is now rapidly disappearing before a higher civil- 
ization, We therefore absolutely require to make for 
ourselves the very ventilation from which our ancestors 
tried to escape. 

But, Ladies, there is an old and true proverb, that 
you may bringa horse to the water, but you cannot make 
him drink. And likewise, it is too true, that you may 
bring people to the fresh air, but you cannot make them 
breathe it Their own folly, or the folly of their parents 
and educators, prevents their lungs being duly filled 
and duly emptied. Therefore, the blood is not duly 
oxygenated, and the whole system goes wrong. Paleness, 
weakness, consumption, scrofula, and too many other 
ailments, are the consequence of ill-filled lungs. For 
without well-filled, lungs, robust health is impossible. 

And if any one shall answer, " We do not want robust 
health so much as intellectual attainment The mortal 
body, being the lower organ, must take its chance, and 
be even sacrificed if need be, to the higher organ, the 
immortal mild :"— To such I reply, You cannot do it. 
The laws of nature, which are the express will of God, 
laugh such attempts to scorn. Every organ of the body 
is formed out of the blood : and if the Wood be vitiated, 
tvery organ suffers in proportion to its delicacy ; and the 
brain, being the most delicate and highly specialized of 
all organs, suffers most of all and soonest of all, as every 
one knows who has tried to work his brain when his 
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digestion was the least out of order. hay. the very 
morals will suffer. From ill-filled lungs, which signify 
ill-repaired blood, arise year by year an amount not 
merely of disease, but of folly, temper, laziness, intemper- 
ance, madness, and, let me tell you fairly, crime- the 
sum of which will never be known till that great day 
when men Bhall be called to account for all deeds done 
in the body, whether they be good or evil. 

I will say this shortly, that the three most common 
causes of ill-filled lungs, in children and in young ladies, 
are stillness, silence, and stays. 

First stillness; a sedentary life, and want of exercise. 
A girl is kept for hours sitting on a bench writing or 
reading to do which she must lean forward ; and if her 
teacher cruelly attempts to make her sit upright, and 
Thereby keep the spine in an attitude for which Nature 
did not intend it, she is doing her best to bring on 
that disease so fearfully common in girls schools, 
lateral curvature of the spine. But practical^ the girl 
will stoop forward. And what happens? The lower 
ribs are pressed into the body, thereby displacing more 
or less somothing inside. The diaphragm in the mean- 
time, which is the very bellows of the lungs remains 
loose; the lungs are never properly fil ed or emptied ; 
and an excess of carbonic acid accumulates at the bot- 
tom of them. What follows! Frequent sighing to get 
rid of it; heaviness of head; depression of the whole 
nervous system under the influence of the poison of the 
lungs; and when the poor child gets up from her weary 
work what is the first thing she probably does ? She 
lifts up her chest, stretches, yawns, and breathes deeply— 
Nature's voice, Nature's instinctive cure, which is probab- 
ly regarded as ungraceful, as what is called "lolling, ib. 
As if sitting upright was not an attitude in itself essential- 
ly ungraceful, and such as no artist would care to draw. 
As if "lolling" which means putting the body in the atti- 
tude of the most perfect ease compatible with a fully ex- 
panded chest, was not in itself essentially graceful, and to 
be seen iu every reposing figure in Greek bas-reliefs and 
vases; graceful, and like all graceful actions, healthful 
at the same time. You may as well try to cure a lame 
, horse by galloping him, as to cure a diseased lung by 
working it. But where the breathing organs are of av- 
erage health, let it be said once and for all, that children 
and yoong people cannot make too much noise. The par- 
ents who cannot bear the noise of their children have no 
right to have brought them into the world. The School- 
mistress who enforces silence on her pupils 1scon.1n.tt11 ig~ 
unintentionally nodoubt, but still conmillting-anollenoe 
against reason; worthy only of a convent. Every shout 
i every burst of laughter, every song; nay, in the case o 
infants, as physiologists well know, every moaoraw ut 
of crying, conduces to health, by rapidly filling and 
emptving the lungs, and changing the blood more rapidly 
from "black to red, that is, from death to life. Am rew 
Combe tells a story of » large charity school, in which 
the young girls were, for the sake of their health, shut 
up in the hall and school-room during play hours from 
November till March, and no romping or no.se allowed. 
The natural consequanccs were, the great majority ol 
them fell ill; and I an- 'afraid that a great deal of il nets 
has been from time to time contracted in certain school- 
rooms, simply through this one cause of enforced silence. 
Some cause or other there must be for the amount of ill- 
health and wcakliness wdiich prevails especially among 
girls of the middle classei in towns, who have not poor 
things the opportunities which richer girls have, of keep- 
ing themselves in strong health by riding, skating, 
archery! that last quite an admirable exercise for the 
chest and lungs, and far preferable to croquet wtach 
involves too much unwholesome stooping.) tven play- 
ing at ball, which has been popular ever since the time of 
old Homer, who makes the Princess Naus.cua and her 
maidens play it on the sea shore, after they have washed 
the garments of the royal household-even a game of 
ball, I say— if milliners and shop-girl had room to indulge 
in one after their sedentary work-might bnngfrcsh spir- 
its to many a heart and fresh colour to many a cheek. 

I spoke just now of the Greeks. I suppose you will all 
allow that the Greeks were, as far as wo know, the most 
beautiful race which the world ever saw. Every educated 
man knows that they were also the cleverest of all races; 
and next to his Bible, thanks God for Greek literature. 

Now these people had made physical as well as intellec- 
tual education, a science as well as a study Their women 
practised graceful, in some cases even athletic, exercises. 
Ttev developed by a free and healthy life, those figures 
which remain everlasting and unapproachable mode U of 
human beauty: but (to come to my third point) they 
wore no stays The first mention of stays that I have 
ever found is in the letters of dear old Synesius, Bishop 
of Cyrenc on the Greek coast of Africa, ubout four 
hundred years after the Christian era. He tells us how 
when he was shipwrecked on a remote part of the coast, 
and be and the rest of the passengers were starving on 
cockles and limpets, there was among them a slave girl 
out of the far East, who had a pinched wasp-waist such 
as you may see on the old Hindoo sculptures, and such 
as you may see in any street in a British town. And 
when the Greek ladies of the neighbourhood found her 
out they sent for her from house to house, to behold 
with astonishment and laughter, this new prodigious 
waist, with which it seemed to them it was impossible 
for a human being to breathe or live; and they petted 
the "poor girl and fed her, as they might a dwarf or 
a giantess, till she got quite fat and comfortable while 
her owners had not enough to eat. So strange and ridic- 
ulous seemed our present fashion to tho descendants of 
those who, centuries before, had imagined because they 
had seen living and moving, those glorious statues 
which wo pretend to admire, 'but refuse to imitate. 

It seems to me that a few centuries hence, when man- 
kind has learnt to fear God more, and therefore to obey 
more strictly those laws of nature and of science which 
are the will of God-it seems to me, I say, that in those 
davs the present fashion of tight lacing will be looked 
back upon as a contemptible and barbarous superstition, 
denoting a very low level of civilization in the peoples 
which have practised it. That for generations past 
women should have been in the habit-not to please 



men who do lidt care about the .matter as a point of 

beauty-but siu.ply to vie with c ,ther in obedience 

to somethin" called fashion-that they should, I say, 
have been in°the habit of deliberately crushing that part 
of the body which should especially be left free, con- 
tracting and displacing their lungs, their heart, and all 
the most vital and important organs, and entailing there- 
by disease, not only on themselves, but on their children 
after them -that for forty years past phys.cians should 
have been telling them of the folly of what they have 
been doing :-and that they should as yet, in the great 
majority of cases, not only turn a deaf ear to all warn- 
ings, but actually deny the offense, of which one glance 
of the physician or sculptor, who knows what shape the 
human body ought to be, brings them in guilty- this 
I sav is an instance of — what shall I call it ! which at 
once'deserves the lash, not merely of the satirist but of 
any theologian who really believes that God made the 
physical universe. Let me, f pray you, appeal to your 
Common sense for a moment When any one chooses a 
horse or a dog, whether for strength lor speed or for 
any other useful purpose, the hrst thing almost to be 
looked at is the girth round the lower ribs, the room 
for heart and lungs. Exactly in proportion to that will 
be the animals's general healthiness power of endur- 
ance, and value in many other ways. If you will look .? 
at eminent lawyers and famous orators, who have at- 
tained a healthy old age, you will see that in every case 
they are men of remarkable size, not merely in tne up- 
per, but in the lower part of the chest ; men who had, 
therefore, a peculiar power of using the d.aphragm to 
fill and to clear the lungs, and therefore to oxygenate 
the blood of the whole body. Now it is just these low- 
er ribs, across which the diaphragm is stretched like the 
head of a drum, which stays contract to a minimum It 
vou advised owners ot horses and hounds to put their 
horses or their hounds into stays, and lace them up 
ti"ht iu order to increase their beauty, you would re- 
ceive' I doubt not a very courteous, but certainly a 
very decided refusal fe do that which would spoil not 
merely the animals themselves, but the whole stud or 
The whole kennel for years to come. And, if you advis- 
ed an orator to put himself into stays, he, no doubt, 
anaiu would give a courteous answer; but he would re- 
ply (if he walrcallv an educated man) that to comp y 
with your request" would involve his giving up pub- 
lic work, under the probable penalty of being dead with- 
in a twelvemonth. . . l „. 

And how much work of 'every kind, intellectual as 
well as physical, is spoiled or hindered ~>'°™ ^ 
deaths occur from consumption and other complaints 
which are the result of tlus habit of tight lacin , s 
known partly to the medical men who lift up their 
voices in vain, and known fully to Him who will not in- 
1 terfere with the least of his own physical laws to save 
human beings from the consequences of their wilful 

f °\nd now-to end this lecture with more pleasing 
thoughts-What becomes of this breath which pa*,es 
from your lips i Is it merely harmful-merely was e l 
God forbid; God '-as forbidden that anythmg should 
be merely harmful or merely waste m this so wise and 
and well" ninde world . The carbon.c acid which passes 
from your lips at every breath-ay even that wh.ch 
oozes from the volcano crater when the eruption is past 
-is a precious boon to thousands of things of wh.ch 
you have dailv need. Indeed there .s a sort of hint -at 
physical truti. in the old fairy tale of the girl, from 
whose lips, as she spoke, fell pearls and diamonds for 
the carbonic acid of your breath may help hereafte to 
make the pure carbonate of lime of a pearl, or the still 
purer carbon of a diamond. Nay, it .nay gM^ TOCh* 
world of transformations do we live) to make atoms 01 
coal strata, which shall lie buried for ages beneath deep 
seas, shall be upheaved in continents which are yet un- 
born, and there be burnt for the use of a future race of 
men and resolved into their original elements. Coal wise 
men tell us is on the whole, breath and sunlight-tho 
breath of living creatures who have lived iu the V^t 
swamps and forests of some primeval world and I the 
sunlb'ht which transmuted that breath into the leaves 
and stems »ees, magically locked up for ages in that 
b ack s™uc, to become when it is burnt at last light 
ami carbonic acid, as it was at first. For, though you 
must not breathe your breath again, you may at least eat 
your teath, if you will allow the sun to transmute ,rt 
for' vou into vegetables : or you may enjoy its fragrance 
anVits colour in the shape of a lily or a rose When 
vou walk in a sunlit garden, every word 5 ou speak ev 
en breath you breathe, is feeding the plants and flow- 
ed The delicate ft eg* 
sorbs the carbonic acid, and parts it into ' ^ ,C '» L ™ 
retaining the carbon to make wood? JJfc^Tto? frcsh 
ously returning you the : oxygen to mmgtewOh thejresh 

voufLd b tl,rXt Tu t - the g planta feed you, while 
the great life-giving sun feeds both; and the geran.um 
tanding in th g e sick child's window does not merely «- 
otce his eye and mind by its beauty and freshness but 
reuavs honestly the trouble spent on it, absorbing tne 
breath wnich the child needs not and giving to him 

aT^ f*S breaks one physicnl law is guiUy 

"T P riSn\7t«\lm aV ne R knor l norwhe m n £S 
where C»thfSh. h ™:»d who obeys the laws of 
Mature with his whole heart and mind will find all 
things working together to him for good Ho is at 
oeace wi°h the ph|sical universe. He Is helped and be- 
gSSS alike b P y the ,un above *>W<ff%*& 
beneath his feet : because he is obeying ^the ana 
mind of Him who made sun, and dual, and all iniug , 
and who has given them a law which cannot be broken. 
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A DRINK BY THE WAY. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Harper Bros, 
for this picturesque scene of Eastern life. In 
the cities of the "dry and thirsty land" ol 
the East, the water carrier has a good trade. 
The wells are few, and firivatc or State prop- 
erty, opened at stated times in the day for 
those who pay for the right to draw; u a 
spring shut up, a fountain sealed./ The 
musical cry of Fresh tcater. Fresh tenter, in 
Italian or Syriac or Turkish accents, draws 
the customers, but each must pay a few small 
coins for his refreshment. Our Saviour's in- 
vitation, u If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink," and the Prophet's an- 
ticipation of it, "Ho every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money come;" gathered a force from 
realities of life at the time they were spoken. 



OOBBESPONDENOE. 

March 20. 

Having seen all that is shown to visitors at 
Holyrood Palace, I set out for Castle Edin- 
burgh and on my way, saw John Knox's house. 
Castle Edinburgh stands on a lofty rock and 
smiles or frowns, as the times may be, upon the 
whole City. A guide showed me the most 
interesting parts of the Castle. There arc 
seven gates to pass through before you enter 
the ancient citadel ; one of these ways was 
.once defended by an iron port-cullis; over 
this is the old prison where crown prisoners 
were kept. In the Crown Room where the 
Scottish Regalia is kept, stands the old^oak 
chest in which the Regalia was hidden and 
supposed to hi lost, until Sir Walter Scott made 
a search for it, by permission of the Crown, 
and found it in this room. It is said that 
Scotchmen are proud of these symbols of their 
unconquered independence, for these relics 
run back through a long line of monarchs to 
Robert Bruce, the hero of Bannockburn. The 
Regalia consists of a crown, a sceptre, a sword 
of state and a silver rod of office. In a room 
about 10 ft. by 15 ft., Mary Queen of Scots 



went to a restaurant for a lunch. By the by, 
some wit, anxious to display his Latin, picked 
up a very good derivation for restaurant. He 
says, "«a is thing and tourus'buU: restaur- 
ant, a bully thing." They are certainly very 



In visiting these cities, I am more interest- 
ed to know how tfic poor live than the rich. 
I like to Fee the homes of the humble, and 
hurriedly pass the dens of crime where filth is 
a subject and vice ia king. It was toward 
evening as I passed through one of the ave- 
nues of poverty; mothers were out, probably 
to meet a tired husband and father: almost 
every mother seemed to have her baby in her 
arms or by the hand,— it was the Inrgesl in- 
fantry turn out I ever beheld. 

Two Scotch hearses pnssed me; one was 
surmounted with little black trees from four 
to six feet high; I should think that they 
were intended to represent the cypress. They 
were the gloomiest things I ever saw, making 
the passage from death to life appear mourn- 
ful. A man in mourning passed ; he had the 
customary crape bond around his beaver; but 
as if afraid that it might not be seen or un- 
derstood, there was a black crape bow, the 
ends of which reached the brim of his hat; it 
is fortunate for the poor and sjneere that sor- 
row is not measured by the yards of black 
crape we may wear. 

At 9 o'clock, p. m. , I took the train from ! 
Glasgow to London. An Eu 
car is very different from wi 
America: it has several compartments 
carnages; in each 



wilt triumph gloriously, for God never leaves j 
unaided a sincere, struggling soul." 

I visited the private chapels of the Abbey, | 
and also the Poets' Corner; among other 
stoneB were Milton's and Gray's. 1 copied 
the following from Gray's monument: 

"No more the Graeclan Muse unrival'd reigns: 
To Britain let ( lie Nations in.iTinge pay: 
She felt a Homer's fire in Milton * strains. 
A Pindar-s rapture In the Lyre of Gray." 

In one part of the Abbey the floor is largely 
composed of tombstones; one cannot step 
unless he treads upon the sacred dead. While 
walking, I looked down and saw that I was 
standing upon the grave of Dickens; an in- 
describable feeling passed over me when I re- 
alized where I stood. Some one had lovingly 
scattered early spring flowers upon his grave, 
and through them in letters of brass I saw the 
name, Charles DickenB. 

The Abbey is very different from what I ex- 
pected to see, having imagined it to be a great 
cover to a graveyard, with its old and weath- 
er-beaten roof falling under the burden of 
time; but instead, I see a tine cathedral in 
perfect repair, dignified through 
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The writer of the following letter i9 an 
icommonly clear-headed, worthy man, 
pean railway j w [i^ others like him, who have grad- 
it we see in ua i Qi \ a (, Hampton, is able to do a great 
rtments called I work in the way indicated in bis letter, 
two seats that n . . Tr J . . , . 

.™ the width of the carnage, with a passage 1 But tbe Hampton school cannot assume 
between them; there are two doors to each the burden of it ; and the societies devoted 
on opposite sides ; the view is unobstructed to such work seem to be able to do nothing 
by panels of wood work. These carriages are I for the freedmen : at least, we never bear 
distinguished as First, Second, and Third i f them there, 
class. The First class is generally nicely ' 



cushioned and carpeted; the Second is about 
the same as the First, but of inferior quality; 
while the Third class is only cushioned. The 
engine is a marvel of simplicity compared 
with the American; it seems to be lighter and 
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mI deal like a company of parrots. 

forever trying- to do this, that, or 
r; not that it is pretty, pleasant, or 
healthful, but because somebody else does it. 
Such people always seem standing on tiptoe 
ready to sneeze when somebody else takes 
snuff. They always look uncomfortable ; and 
the deceptions they practice seldom reach be- 
yond themselves. What ihcy are, soon shows 
through what they try to be, like base metal 
through thin silver plating. This variety of 
unfeathercd paints is composed of. the weak- 
est members of society; of putty sort of peo- 
ple, who are dented, so to speak, by everyone 
with whom they come in contact. Who of us 
does not know many such > I remember a man 
named Page, who after spending six months 
in Paris, returned to America. He pretended 
to speak English with an accent, and pro- 
nouced his name "Parjay. 1 ' Poor fellow! 
He fondly hoped some one would think him a r 
Frenchman; but everybody, except himself, 
has sunk 
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On the highest part of Castle Rock, stands 
Queen Margaret's private chapel, which is 
16J ft. by 10J ft. and is said to be the oldest 
building in Scotland. It was built in the 
eleventh century by Margaret, who was the 
wife of King Malcolm, the son, I believe, of 
good K)ng Iluncan so basely murdered by 
Macbeth . 

Beside the chapel stands Mons Meg, a great 
gun used in the fifteenth century for bom- 
barding. It threw great stone balls as large 
as the largest of our bomb-shells. The con- 
struction of the gun is very peculiar, that is, 
it appeared so to me ; the inside is made of 
great bars of iron running parallel with the 
gun and fitted close together, while on the 
outside are bands of iron the whole length; 1 
one of the bands near the breech was broken 
in 1082 while firing n salute. 

As I was going down n stairway of the cas- 
tle, the guide said to me, "This is the royal 
way, or the way Queen Victoria entered the cit- 
adel. When her Majesty was pleased to visit the 
Castle these stairs were all carpeted for her." 
What! I was about to exclaim, did her Maj- 
esty walk on a carpet to the citadel of this 
ancient castle, where the mother of the king 
who gave her Scotland did often tread its 
naked floors 1 " Her Most Gracious Majesty," 
he continued, " was pleased to say that she 
would not disgrace the Castle by walking on 
a carpet, and it pleased her majesty to have it 
removed." 

As I left the Castle, the guide said to me, 
"I think that we shall have a storm tomorrow 
or next day." " What are the indications ?" 
I asked, anxious to learn everything. " That 
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ventions ire permeating and influencing move- 
ments in the Old World. 

March Zlti. After breakfast I ascended the 
Scott Monument. It is fearful to look from 
such a height; there arc so many conflicting 
desires. I inwardly, said, I will not look 
down, only around; but something said, You 
muBt look down; so, putting my eyes on a 
line with the railing, I approached it and 
looked over. 

I viBited the site of the old Tolbooth, better 
known as the " Heart of Mid-Lothian." The 
spot is indicated by a large heart which is 
made in the middle of the street; one can 
learn much of. the history of the old prison by 
reading Scott's novel, "The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian." There is so much here to remind 
one of the great Novelist and Poet, that Scot- 
land seems still more appropriate as the namo 
for this beautiful country. 

Returned to Glasgow this morning, and 
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Bosbacks, Va., March 26, 1879. 
Dear General:— 

I noticed an article in the lust number I 
of the Wohhman headed. "Colportnge among 
the Colored People," and suggestions by Col- \ 



ould be hailed • 



pecial- 

nk to excess, not so much 
the taste of liquor, as be- 
: other men drink it. One parrot says, 
; a drink, boys;" the rest of the flock 
Take a drink, boys." and— it is taken, 
tieal parrots are a numerous class, and 

miii' mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
tturc* bad not been as mapy placed in 
rty as the other, they would be a source 
re danger to a country like ours. There- 
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led all night; o'clock 
iring London, I tried to 
start a conversation with the only occupant of 
the carriage with me; but finding that my 
questions rather annoyed, I apologized for my 
and asked him if he did not think 
me very inquisitive, when ho sweetly nodded 
in the affirmative. I was much pleased with 
the beautiful appearance of the country. In 
the distance, the Lombardy Poplars seemed 
to be the stately pillars of some ruined cathe- 
dral; the trees were destitute of leaves, but I 
admired their delicate tracery— it looked as 
though fairy hands had been making lace 
work around the sky. 

Reached London about 8:30 a. m., and 
went at once to a hotel. In the afternoon I 
visited St. Paul's Cathedral. Its vastness is 
impressive; it is, I believe, the only cathedral 
in the country that does not belong to the 
Gothic order of architecture. On the outside 
it has a very dirty look, as the dampness and 
dust of the city have blackened its walls, 
which are here and there relieved by blotches 
of white which was probably the original 
color. 

March 22d. Went to Westminster Abbey 
to hear Canon Farrar. The sacred edifice was 
crowded with people; scores had to stand. 
The Rev. Canon delivered a most excellent 
sermon, addressed to young men. I wish 
that it could be read or heard by thousands of 
young men in our own land. 

He first dwelt upon the lives of St. Anthony 
(the first hermit) nnd St. Jerome; their lives 
of asceticism only made it harder for ihem to 
be holy; thev hud a most fearful combat with 
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to te'ach the benighted millii 
there are none to furnish tht 
matter to read. There is qi 
young men here, who desire good books to 
read, and have consulted me as to the kind 
and where to get them; yet they are not sup- 
plied. I think the colportage would answer 
all of their needs; and would, at the same 
time, help us as teachers to teach that all-im- 
portant branch— reading. The paramount 
importance of such an enterprise cannot be 
estimated. Frank Trigg and I taught near 
together this term and we have talked more 
than once about such a noble scheme, if put 
into effect. We would offer our services as 
colporteurs, if you will start the enterprise, 
and think we are fit. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am 
Your pupil, 



rou soon, l am 
John H. Billups. 
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PAEEOTY PEOPLE. 

If parrots render society any special service, 
it is in their unconsciously being satires on a 
good part of it. A large percentage of man- 
kind go mumbling and fumbling through life, 
with no more ideas of their own than a flock 
of parrots, or a lot of phonographs. They 
are but sounding-boards for other people's 
ideas, and their utterances are only "words, 
words, words." 

When a parrot struts about its cage, airti 
says, "Polly wants a cracker," etc, it does 
about all a parrot can do, and all it was in- 
tended to do. Men, however, have mightier 
missions, upon which they can go if they will; 
but if they prefer to stuy in a cage, und be 
to p 



If all 



of till 



led, but God never intcne 
that man should live such a life. "Let there 
be plain living and high thinking. Our lives 
will be high or low, noble or ignoble, accord- 
ing bb we live near to or deviate from our 
Great Standard." 

Oh, that every preacher would thus boldly 
and so kindly help falling humanity! Young 
men are sinking down, down, down, con- 
scious of peril, but helpless and unaided in 
overcoming a baneful appetite, I will add, 
as nearly as possible, the words of Canon Far- 
rar to those who are trying to escape from the 
captivity of hell: 

"Young men, do not think of the sins of 
your past life. ' Let the dead past bury its 
dead.' Do you think that after a mother had 
told her child not to eat of a certain fruit, 
the would set it before him ? It would make 
ft harder for the child to resist the tempta- 
tion. You must not place before yourselves 
the evils of past self-indulgence— it is the for- 
bidden fruit; do not even think of the conse- 
quences, but keep up a good heart, keeping 
the mind busy and all .of your time occupied ; 
fight boldly against the flesh, and although 
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led tented to d< 
ere ! did before 
world, althi 

be in that negative" stale called "content- 
ment." There is a great deal of milk and 
water talk about it being man's duty to be 
contented as he is, and with things as they 
are, but if this pretty theory be put in uni- 
versal practice, the wheels of progress will 
stop, and laziness become a cardinal virtue. 
Every step forward, since the year one, has 
been made because some one was not content- 
ed with his surroundings, and yearned for 
something better. Discontent has two forms : 
a manly form that ends in improvements, and 
a parroty form, that begins and ends in peev- 
ishness. 

Parrots, whether they wear feathers, skirts, 
or whiskers, never get beyond servile imita- 
tion: they do what their masters do, be that 
good, bad, or indifferent. In birds this sort 
of thing may sometimes be amusing, but in 
men it ib always disgusting. And, alas, how 
often is this feeling of disgust excited! 

To enumerate all the varieties of parroty 
people would be an endless, useless task; but 



you may be often defeated, in the end you | there are some varieties which contain so many 
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political parrot, is one who is proud of being 
such; and one who boasts that for twenty, 
thirty, or forty years he has never voted any- 
thing but "ft "straight ticket." Nothing short 
of a miracle can change such a being into a 
useful citizen. Any man who really believes 
that any political party never makes any mis- 
takes, can believe that the moon is made 
of green cheese, and his faith would find fitter 
surroundings in a lunatic asylum, than in 
wielding the ballot. 

School-rooms are only too apt to be, cages, 
where scholars are taught to chatter, and rat- 
tle off lessons, precisely as parrots are taught 
to say, "Pretty Poll," or use some less inno- 
cent expression. It is pleasant to think, how- 
ever, that the practice of making children 
"learn by heart," and only "by hcarlv?* is 
dying of old age, or something equally fatal. 
But why this parroty process was ever called 
"learning by heart " is ditiieujt to understand ; 
for surelvof all organs employed, the heart 
has the least to do with it. Perhaps it would 



11 it 



ngi 



Id bring out too 
clearly the errors of the >ysti m, and error 
never likes plain speech— it prefers hiding in 
tortuous sentences. People on w horn rests the 
responsibility of educating youth, should ever 
remember thai they have In cultivate minds 
capable of reasoning, and not the cars and 
tongues of parrots. 

In parrot talk the reasoning fuculties are 
not used: a sound strikes the mind through 
the ear, and rolls off the tongue as a hand ball 
off a fence. There is no particular im- 
pression made on either the mind or the fence; 
but both ball and sound bounce from what 
they strike with a little less force than they 
came against it. This simile illustrates tho 
fact, that even the best parrots, be they birds 
or men, never quite equal their models; if the 
models be bad, they are pretty sure to be 



Purrotv people, althouj 
are always ridiculous: th 
noting the wide differei 
try to do, and what th 
To see a short, stout mi 
steps as a tall, thin man 
They do not laugh 



i they do not know it, 
fun they afford lies in 
e between what they 
{ succeed in doing, 
i try to take as long 
makes people laugh, 
because he i 



short, nor stout; neither do tbey laugh be- 
cause he takes steps: but they do laugh be- 
cause he tries to make bis short legs seem 
long, and— fails. 

If anyone doubt that there are many parroty 
people, let them try to explain, by some other 
hypothesis, the rapidity with w hich slang ex- 
pressions spread from Sandy Hook to the 
Golden Gate. t. t. b. 
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session were $22,537 82 

Assistance amounted to $3,223 81 

or one-seventh of the amount charged: 
the usual proportion of such relief from 
year to year. 

StudentB paid in labor the same year, 
$14,504.96 — the balance was paid in cash 
or remains as debt to be paid up. Grad- 
uates show a good spirit about paying up 
debts. 

Kev. Dr. B. Sears, agent of the Pea- 
body Fund, has sent $500 to be applied 
to students' personal expenses this year, 
at the rate of $50 apiece. Those who get 
this aid will richly deserve it. 

scholarships. 



AN INDUSTRIAL HALL, 

Conspicuous in efficacy for good, 
as in its appearance," crowning the 
finest site on our grounds, command- 
ing the broad waters of Hampton 
Roads, joining with Academic Hall on its 
right in offering to youth the true way to 
manhood and to usefulness, should not be 
delayed for want of funds. 

The interests of the two races under our 
care are best served by a combined train- 
and heads of thbse'who 



chance. There is not much to make girls 
ambitious. 

Conditional to all progress is the im- 
provement of women. Provision for their 
comfort here is better than that for the 
men ; special encouragement should be 
given to increase their numbers. We are 
deluged with applications from male stu- 
dents. 

It is to be hoped that there may be 
some wise and noble charity in behalf of 
colored girls of the South. Nothing ad- 
equate in that direction has yet 



ing of th 

are to be their teachers and leaders. 

The cause of education would, I believe, \ done. The past rests upon them far 
be served by the success of a well-rounded I ™« heavll y , than . "I™" ""I me , n ' 
industrial system.to answer honest doubts 1 Their color makes impossible the safe- 
„r :»o ™„t;„oKiiit\, I guards that surround the intelligent and 

Friends of the school are asked to meet of its practicability. ■ 1 imnroved of our race Their " tonine up" 

th„ cturionr hnlf ... ■ fr, nrnvide for each In the South, negro mechanics are rela- , improved 01 our race, tueir Lonin up 
the student hall way . to provide lor eacn „„__,„„ . ;„ th» Xnrth thev are under good influences has, in our expen- 

one the cost of his education, a scholar- tne y common in the North they are B remarkable, and theii 

ship of seventy dollars* ($70.00) for each relatively scarce Competition in the \ cn-e, 
year of the three years' course ; or $210.00 I North keeps them back more than preju- 
in all ; the student to pay his personal ex- j dice at the South Here they have a 
penses. board, fuel, washing, mending, &c., f*" field But the question, How shall 
furnished bv the school at $10.00 a month young colored mechanics replace the pres- 
ent class who were trained in slave times 
is a serious one. 



been most remarkable, and their 
success as graduates equal to that of the 
men. 

GRADUATES. 



or at $85.00 per session of eight and a- 
half months: this besides providing his 
own clothing, books and incidentals. 

The board bill is payable half in cash 
and half in labor. 

SPIRIT OF LABOR. 



SCIENTIFIC RATHER TnAN CLASSIC. 

This institution (whenever the commor, 
schools with which it immediately con- 

nects shall so improve as to permit it) | | a8 ^ R urjdergraduate8 en . 

From quantities of letters received, I should develop in the direction of scien- , , . tcacn j n „ 
know that hundreds of colored youth tific teaching. j 8 »Over fortv of t 

would gladly work out their entire ex- j AH, or nearly all of the leading institu- 1 
penses in the school : one-tenth of those tions devoted to the freedmen teach Latin 
now in attendance do so, paying no cash. ! and Greek. Classic lore has its place in 
The monthly payment of five dollars keeps this field, but the bearing of science on the 
new and vast productions of the South, 
in which the negro should have his share, 



out scores who arc eager to come. 

Wages of negroes are low, yet one- 
fourth of our boarders are able, by con- 
stant labor in summer as well as by school 



is vital. Practical knowledge that will 
open the resources of the soil is a para- 
work, to meet the requirements of half m0 unt need Getting wealth is desirable '^^^ t ^^ m J^lmpS^ 
cash and half labor, besides finding their j for the freedman ; it makes him a sater | d(><rrar ] m ] 
clothes, books, and incidentals. 

I question if in any institution for whites ■ conditions for that morality, the want of j V = fo^""^^^ left' Up' to' July 
in the land youth arc making more | which is their weakest point. 1878, out of two hundred and twenty-two* 

exertions for themselves, l.an the negroes! religious work. j graduates but seventeen had failed to 

at Hampton and other schools devoted to , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . of &e , a9t cla3g numbering fifty. 

The nauner sniril lias no encourasc- ! the fact that their preachers have their four, twenty-one have not taught because 
ment there Ms ' b " ST 1 cars and lead them as they choose ; news- of the closing of public schools in this 
Eorc 'work The conduct of studrate the . papers hardly reach them, The negro u. State Forty-e.ght ex-students have en- 
past ten years justifies all the pains and 
cost of an expensive industrial system 
and all efforts for its improvement. 
" shellbanks." 



derstandB colloquial English: that of liter- 
ature is to him an almost unknown tongue. 

To reach this generation there must be 
a great progress of pulpit work, not SO I 
much in quantity as in quality. How to | coived du 
During the past year a generous friend , do l tuink is indicated in the following 
has purchased for the school a valuable I words f roro a letter from Mrs. H. B. 
stock and grain farm of 330 acres, known i g towe wr itten from Florida. 



Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Inst., Hampton, Va., 
May 21, 1879. 
To the Trustees of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute : 

Gentlemen:— 

The total uumber of graduates 
from this institution since it opened in 
April, 1868, including this year's class, 
40 in number, is 316. 

The total number of admissions for the 
same time, including this year's (100 in 
number, besides Indians,) has been 1,027. 

Average attendance this year has been as 
follows: 

Young mem. Young tcomen. 
Seniors, 29 11 

Middlcrs, 44 -12 

Juniors, 47 2!) 

Preparatories, 14 

Indians, 55 



Besides having a knowledge of readin^ 
writing, and of arithmetic through Long 
Division, all who are admitted are ex- 
pected to have borne a good character, to 
have sound health, and to be not under 
fourteen or over twenty-five years of age. 

It has been found impossible to raise 
the standard of admission. Ten years 
ago over half of our studentsTvere from 
schools maintained by northern charity, 
whose nine months' sessions, good outfit 
and skillful teachers fitted a fine class of 
candidates for the Junior class. The 
State Schools which have taken their 
place, have, except in the cities, but three 
or -six months' sessions, poor apparatus 
and usually inferior teaching. In the 

principal Southern cities there are many j Committee, a work-shop has been 

good public schools for colored yonth. j m cnccd, which, with a start in machinery i New Orleans and elsewhere, but the mass 
Hampton attracts chiefly country youth \ by W ay of a saw-mill, with planer and 1 
who don't mind hard work, and have had , ma tcher, to be placed in the basement, 
very few opportunities. j ff iH cost not less than $6,000. More than 

Students are usually received on their ) $12,000 will be required to complete it. 
own application : reliable information as | This enterprise is greatly encouraged by 
to their character or qualities is seldom to t h e gift f a ne w and improved sixty 

be had. Every year a number present horse power engine with boiler, by Mr. I time and preaches Sunday, 
themselves without a word of previous Q e0 , jj. Corliss of Providence, R. I., val- 1 the field work, and for til 
notice. A desire for education on the 
part of such may consist with serious de- 
fects of character, obtuseness, and very 
imperfect notions of its meaning. 

"weeding out" 
the new comers is an important duty of 
every session. The first year at the school 
is probationary : about twenty per cent, 
are dropped, principally for weakness of 
character or for dulness of intellect. Most 
of these are benefited by their short 
course^ and work for such is not consider- 
ed as wasted. 

During the entire three years' course, 
there is frequent leaving of students for 
disciplinary, pecuniary, domestic and oth- 
er reasons. But experience shows that 
those who are really capable and earnest 

seldom fail to return, even after an ab- 
sence of years, to complete their educa- 
tion. 

AID FOR STUDENTS. 

Personal aid is given usually at the 
close of each session, according to need 
and merit, generally by way of reducing 
the debts of those who have nobody but 
themsefves to depend upon. 

The total charges to students for laBt 



Part of one teacher's time has been de- 
voted to corresponding with graduates- 
supplying reading matter and other en, 
courngement: Out of the 267 graduates 
now living (9 have died) the school is in 
regular correspondence at present with 



forty of them have been brought 

into correspondence with friends in the 

North who have sent them papers and 

and letters, and sometimes supplies, 

not as personal charity, but as helps to 

teaching. Some new light and pleasant 

impressions on both sides have come of 

this ; we hope for more of it. You will see 

the value of these relations to intelligent 

earnest wc 
:s mm a suiei , . , 

and a better citizen, and creates favorable ; e f™ c ' ndeavor each year to reach the 



Shellbanks," five miles distant, which 
will afford much labor to students, large 
supplies for school consumption, and be 
an excellent place for Indians in summer. 
No wiser or more needed gift could have 
been made. 

WORKSHOP. 

With the approval of the Executive 



For a long time yet, in the country, 
the preacher must be only an educated 
farmer, laboring week days and preaching 
Sundays ; this is what I want to prepare 

for." 

For the many large colored churches 
the Southern cities men are being train 
in denominational Seminaries in Was 
gton, Richmond, Raleigh, Nashville, cd well everywhere. 



gaged in teaching. Not less than 30,- 
000 children have come under the instruc- 
tion of Hampton graduates. 

sually full reports have been re- 
past term, extracts from 
hich have been and are to be published 
in the " Southern Workman." Their 
labors have extended beyond Virginia in- 
to West Virginia, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, and slightly into other States. There 
have been no grievances or " outrages." 
In common with those sent out on similar 
duty from other institutions they report 
an increasing appreciation of their work 
d I by all classes. The qualified and well-be- 
i- i haved negro teacher is received and treat- 



of these people are scattered in the coun- 
try, unable to maintain intelligent preach- 
ing, and in many casesare sadly victimized 
by men who are worse than incompetent. 

One who teaches from three to six 
months in winter, farms the rest of the 



The common school system is deeply 
rooted and well championed in this and 
the adjacent States. In Virginia, in 1873, 
there were 4,545 free schools of which },- 
146, were colored, with an average daily 
attendance of 34,300 ; 61,772 colored pu- 
pils were enrolled ; 673 colored teachers 
were employed in the colored schools ; the, 
rest of the teachers being white. The av- 



ued at $4,000. The building will be two generation. Thus only can a competent erage length of school session was 5.i 



story frame on a brick basement eleven man get 
feet in height; size, 140 x 50 feet; and 
will need over 200,000 bricks, all of which 
have been made or will be made on the 
place, mostly by students' labor. Wc 
hope at once to complete the basement, 
cover the machinery temporarily, saw up 
logs into lumber, boards, etc., with which 
to erect the frame part in the summer or 
fall, as the needed funds shall be contrib- 
uted. To do this $6,000.00 will be 
needed. 

Mr. Charles D. Cake, a Southern man, 
of Hampton, a thorough mechanic, is to 
be manager. Colored and Indian students 
will furnish the labor; the former to be 
of those destitute of funds, who will work 
steadily for a year or more and enter or 
re-enter school with carniugs to carry 
them through, and a skill which will any- 
where command twice the wages of ordi- 
nary hands. The latter will learn what 
will servo them well among their people. 

This will establish the mechanical fea- 
ture of the school. The perfecting of our 
manual labor feature is important. It 
is our point of difficulty ; precedent is 
against us ; results so far are encouraging. 



>rk and a support. ' months. 

CoT J T. L. Preston, of the Virginia There was a falling off $250,000.00 of 
Military Institute at Lexington, has sug- school revenue and the blacks lost as com- 
gested the need among the blacks of good pared'with the previous years eighty-four 
moral and religious reading, and that : schools and 3,271 pupils. A greater loss 
Hampton graduates could do a good work | is 'eared the current year, 
spreading such matter. His published I In Norfolk, Va., the city colored 
letter has attracted their attention and i schools are taught by Hampton gradu- 
brouo-ht interesting responses. I «tes ; in Portsmouth just opposite by 

The dancer to the rising generation of I whites; females in both cases, and both 
a flood of vicious reading from which j are under excellent supervision by ex- 
thcir ignorance has been a protection can- i confederate officers. Salaries are forty 
not be°overestimated. It will be hard to dollars a month, and are promptly .paid. 
mee t The sessions last ten months. In coun- 

1 try schools, where the majority of gradu- 
| ates are employed, there are serious diffl- 
The education of colored girls is as im- ; culties. Short and unsatisfactory sessions 
portant as that of the men. They are re- | of four to six months ; pay at the rate 
ccived into tho higher freedmen schools ! of twenty to thirty dollars per month in 
of the South, but are always, I think, in | warrants which are not cashed sometimes 



less numbers than the young men, being in 
proportion to the latter about as one to 
two. 

Parents prefer to make sacrifices for 



for a year, and sold at a discount of from 
ten to twenty-five per cent, are discourag- 
ing. 

Owing to the present condition of Vir- 



their sons ; there seems a readier and j ginia finances, at least half of the public 
greater yield for the expense and pains schools have been closed, and over a score 
with the boys. Young men have a more of graduates anxious to teach, have gone 
tangible aim, more stimulus and a better | nto service to maintain themselves. 
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City schools have not been so much af- The younger ones are the best material as reminders of the needs of a noble but 
ectcd. An imorovement the coming year to work upon, especially girls j the lat" wronged people. 



"A very encouraging improvement is no- 
ticed in one of the St. Augustine Indians who 
last Year had several hemorrhages from the 
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City schools have not been so much af- 1 The younger ones are the best material 
ected. An improvement the coming year to work upon, especially girls ; the lat- 



hoped for. Were it not for a genuine 
desire to do their people good, a large 
number of our graduates would forsake 
this field for more comfortable situations 
in the North which are within their reach. 

Then there arc the trials which an in- 
tclligent worker must experience every 



ter from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
They are more pliant and more easily 
acclimated. 

Coming utterly ignorant of English, 
accessible only through an interpreter, 
they have made excellent progress in their 
studies, in language especially ; both scx- 



as reminders of the needs of a noble but I "A 
wronged people. ««^ 



very encouraging improvement is no- . 
l one of the St. Augustiuc Indians who 
ar had several hemorrhages from the 
-the immediate result o( a fall, rcnew- 
old hurt received in the West." 



where from the narrow minded and ignor- j es doing equally well, comparing in tal- 
ant. The Ilampton teacher is a radical ] ent favorably with the brightest class 
among his own people, and often combats | of i 
notions dear to th 



ed students. In the presence of 



i for whom he is la- 
boring. 

teachers' institute. 
The methods of primary teaching intro- 
duced last year, by Col. P. N. Parker, Su 
perintendent of Public Schools of Quin 



visitors they are at a disadvantage ; they 
are always reluctant to air their Eng- 
lish ; but their desire to learn it is most 
earnest. Their chief complaint is "too 
much Indian talk." 

On the whole they take kindly to cold 
water and cleanliness, and to civilized 



The danger to this experiment is in the 
matter of health. The change from the cold 
bracing air of Dakota to this damp seaside i Since the warm weather there is a gen- 
air and lower latitude, is a risk. I am ad- ; era i improvement in the health of our In- 
vised by an old Indian missionary to let ji an pupils, though at least one cannot 
the Indians be very lazy in the summer j live much longer. 

days. During the vacation, from June I There is more tribal than' race feeling. 
15th to October 1st, we hope to encamp | There was. at first a little jealousy on one 



cy, Mass., have been of great advantage ^ differ(m< . e9 among them . 

to his class in tueir neia worK. m is Tq - ^ thcm 

acquire our language and | 
"institute" th.s| httbitg ' each Da £ ota bQy hs8 a colored 

room-mate who is this voluntarily. In ,,i ti 
most cases there has sprung up a strong . t j orJ j s 
attachment between thein, and as yet rio j ilizatioi 
to the Indians is in- 1 made tl 
Dakotas are ready to do | tempts 
the full share of cleaning and care of the 
room ; they pick up words, ideas and hab- 
its, and thus get a tutoring to he had in 
Success as to contact of 
races seems complete. 

Would the students of any white school 
in the country do as much for these wild 
Indians ? 

Upward of twelve per cent, of our colored 
students have Indian blood in their veins. 
The " Mattypony" and " Pamunkey" In- 
dianson old rose rvationsseventy miles from 
this place, are said to have forfeited their 
heritage because of absorption into the 
negro race. 

Wi'.hin three days after their arrival from 
the West, the Dakotas begged to have 
their hair cut in order to look like the rest. 
Long hair was their glory at home. This 
and many changes, not always on the sur- 
face, are due to atmosphere and indirect 
influence rather than to rules or tcach- 
At this point is the chief ad- 
antage to them of the Ilampton School. 
The force of custom and habit is great- 
er than that of mere regulations. 

They have given up tobacco, and have 
nothing to do with liquor, though rum is 
for sale within three minutes' walk of 
their quarters. 

Thev are reasonable, tractable. "They 
are like other young people," is the fre- 
quent remark of those who have to do 
with them. They have quick tempers, a 
few have bad dispositions, and trouble of 
some kind would not at any time be sur- 
prising. 

They are mechanically quick, interested 
in tools, willing to work ; not, as a rule, 
up to a full day's work, but some are. 
They will shirk when left alone. The 
idea of work is not in their brains or 
blood : they don't see the point of it or 
its relation to life. Good management is 
changing all this. 

The question is not of their capacity, 
but of our capacity to understand them 
and step by step bring them up to proper 
ideas and habits. The danger is not of 
their, but of our failure. 

The girls go to school five days each 
week,-are taught sewing, household work, 
and are to be instructed in cooking and 
gardening. 

The boys work on the farm, a few 
shops, an entire day each week, and besides, 
are divided into squads so that each one 
works two hours daily for four days each 
week in the " training shop," under Mr. 
G. B. Starkweather, where they are taught 
the use of tools, and to work in wood, 
iron, tin and leather. Saturday is holi- 
day, with free access to shops, where 
many resort voluntarily. 

Our Indian youth are encouraged to 
practice and improve in their native art. 
Painting on paper, fans, and on pottery, 
brings them pocket money which keeps 
them cheerful. 

The negro has the only American music; 
tho Indian has the only American art. 

I believe it to be a duty to preserve, 
and in a wise and natural way to develop 
both. The latter is curiously suggestive 
of ancient Egyptian or oriental styles. 
There is an oriental expression in the In- 
dian's countenance. 

Our Indian paintings are much sought 
after, and are doing good in many places, 



an Indian party for some weeks at "Shell 
banks," which is situated beautifully upon 
a broad river, where they will have an 
outdoor life, light duty, such as care of 
stock, and abundant leisure and play. 

I cannot do better here than quote from 
the "Southern Workman" tor April 
from an article by Miss H. W. Ludlow ; 
ur Indian teachers : 



expected to conduct 

year with the present graduating class, 
from May 26th to June 13th. He will 
give them rational and clear directions 
upon the raw material and difficult con- j ^oTuHtyT thT he,,' 
ditions they will deal. with. He will "~T ' Thg j 1 , 
teach them how to make school appar- 
tus, charts, etc., when books are not 
not to be had ; helping them to do the 
most with their time and opportunities. , , 
Miss Bullard, a former pupil of his, has °°.„". e i_:l 
conducted the " Butler" School on his 
plan the past year, making it a school 
of observation for the Seniors. Good 
primary teachers are the universal and 
paramount need of Southern free schools. 

INDIANS. 

At the last annual meeting, I reported 
the arrival in April 1878, of seventeen 
Cheyenne and Kiowa Indians, direct from 
Florida where they had been held for 
three years by the government, as prison- 
ers of war, to be maintained here by pri- 
vate charity. Plans to secure more under 
government auspices were submitted to, 
and approved by von. 

On the 5th day of November, 1878, 
forty-nine Indian youth, nine of them 
girls, were brought here, from the follow- 1 ing. 
ing named agencies in Dakota Territory, 1 
selected by Capt- R. H. Pratt, of the U. 
S. Army, under instructions from the 
department of Indian Affairs at Washing- 
ton. 

From Fort Berthold, nine boyB and fourgirla. 
Front Standing Rock, three " " one " 
From Cheyenne River, nine " M 
From Crow Creek, five " " one " 
From Yankton, eight " " three " 
From Lower Brule, six boys. 

Their ages are from ten to twenty-two 
years. Over half of them had been to 
Agency Schools, and could read and write 
' in their own language. The government 
pays the school $167.00 per^ annum for the 
entire expense of each one, including 
clothing, board, instruction in the rudi- 
ments of knowlege, and in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. The school agreed to 
provide the necessary buildings and out- 
fit, which it has done. The Indian Cot- 
tage or " Wigwam" has so far cost 
$10,987.91. The cost of finishing two 
new corridors in Virginia Hall by con- 
tractfor Indian girls was $1,800. besides 
furniture for the twenty new rooms. 

I believe no one can doubt the wisdom 
of calling upon the public to do a share 
of the work for Indians. People will be 
interested in them only as they do some- 
thing for them. 

The large shop now building is in 
part for the mechanical instruction of 
Indians. For the first year at least, wo 
will expend for Indians over two dollars 
for each one received from the public 
treasury. The gift of the fine stock and 
grazing farm of three hundred and thirty 
acres, " Sbellbanks," five miles distant, 
was inspired by the need of Indian boys 
of experience in caring, for stock . They 
will thus be fitted for what is the first 
step in the civilization of the wild tribes ; 
raising cattle and horses. 

It is proposed on our part to create ev- 
ery possible condition of success with 
the important experiment intrusted to us. 
Its significance was referred to by the 
President in his last Message, and by the 
Secretary of the Interior in his last An- 
nual Report. 1 



' THE HEALTH QUESTION. 



side and suspiciousness on the other. 

Until the " Wigwam " was done, stu- 
dents were crowded uncomfortably. 

Since all are well provided for, there 
have been no bad signs and many good 
ones, as to race feeling. On our rolls are 
the names ol Chiefs son3 whose ancestors 
have been at perpetual war ; yet no diffi- 
culty has occurred. This bodes good af- 
ter the return of these students. 

There is no contempt for the negro. A 
colored non-commissioned officer has 
more influence over a Dakota Indian than 
race, so serious that it has been ; | „ (jlieyCTiie of like position. The 
jnd of argument against all at- b > Qf (lim3rcnt tribe9 don > t like ^ be 

din any ca'Tciviliztag has the j controlled by each other. I think they 
least of being a cheaper as well I can in time be got over this, 
iful means of extermination than j I believe that a colored school, on the 
labor plan, offers better conditions for ed- 
ucating Indians than any others. Both 
races need similar methods. 

There has been a very active corres- 
pondence in their native language between 
our Indian pupils and their friends in Da- 
kota, resulting in a lively interest among 
parents and friends there, and a desire on 
the part of many to come here. 

Each month every Indian's record is 
made up on a card and sent to his people 
through the Agent, with good effect, I am 
informed. 

These pupils are practically hostages ; 



starving and tbe horrors of Indian warfare. 

There is no reason, however, why the effort 
to prepare them for the new conditions of 
life.wbich must inevitably overtake lliem 
with the extinction of the buffalo, and tbe 
settlement of the country, should not be I 
carefully guarded in the matter of health < 
thn organization of the army or the navy ii 
Every one of the little fellows picked from 
the city streets for the training school which 
is doing such admirable work lor the navy, is 
put through a rigorous medical examination 
before admission. Such selection is abso- , 
iutelj essential to any general success. 

■•The plan prescribed by the Department for 1 
Captain Pratt's journey to collect tbe Dakota 

students, provided no time or means for such j their being here is a peace meas- 
examinaiion, and what care he could take in i ure. Wo are not dealing, with peace 
ailing f u l Indians, for then it would be , no ex- 



by chant 

iiig what substitute! 
last moment. The 
tion that the sanil 



In view of our experience with Indian 
pupils, I would remark as follows : 



id the necessity of tak- 
mld be obtained at the 
3 cause for congratula- 
condition is, on the 
to start with ; though 
should have been, at 
to have it clear- 



is not as perfect as 
only fair to future 
ly understood. 

"A thorough examination of the young 
men who arrived in November last, was made 
in March by the attending physician of the 
school. The following is a synopsis of his 
report : 

•' '1 beg leave to submit the following re- 
port of my examination into the physical con- 
dition of the Indians, — 

•• Clam 1. 

"A certain number may be classed together 
as in prime health. Strong; lungs and heart 
sound. 

" [Nineteen names are given in tllis class. ] 
■'There are some who would, doubtless, be- 
long to this class, if it were not for some tem- 
porary and curable affection. 

" [Six names arc specified, the temporary- 
affections being coughs, alight bronchitis, 
headache and bick-ache. The coughs and 
slight bronchitis were sufficiently accounted 
for by the unusual severity of the winter, in- 
ducing a prevalence of such affections here as 
"' ough the country, and all six 
perfect health at present.] 

'• Clam II. 

"These are more delicate, and though not 
affected by any serious disease at present, ex 
animation shows that their lungs are weak. 
This class will not be likely to stand mucl 
exposure or hard work. 

" [Eight names are grouped in this class, 
of whom the physician says:] 

'■These ought to be watched for symptoms 
of lung trouble, and put upon medical treat- 
ment, if necessary, early. I do not think 
they are in any great danger, but they arc 
ones who will probably need attention in 
future. 

■' Class III. 

" Under class third we may place those who 
are diseased in any permanent or chronic 
form. [Six names are in this list, the chief 
trouble being more or less weakness of the 
lungs, in some cases, however, so incipient 
that with this early understanding and care, 
it may be held in check.] 

"J. T. Bootelle, M. D.' 

"This report doeB not include the nine girls. 
They, seem to belong in the first class, with 
two exceptions, one having been kept out of 
school a good deal by rheumatism, another 
showing tendency to erysipelas, evidently of 
long standing. Tho health of both these is 
improving. 



periment. Over half of the 250,000 In- 
dians in America are domesticated. 

Our work is upon a wild, fighting peo- 
ple, who have refused peace and are train- 
ed for war. But while their children are 
at hchool they will not fight ; so I am 
told on good authority. 

In getting more Indians, the point 
made at the last annual meetiug was the 
need of girls toY>ffset the young men, for 
relapse was inevitable should they return 
home to mate themselves with savages. 

Capt. Pratt was instructed to secure 
twenty-five girls and twenty-five boys 
from the upper Missouri, but according 
to his report to the Commissioner of In- 
dian affairs: 

"The girls from this (Cheyenne River) 
Agency were at the last moment led^ to 
abandon their intention through the prej- 
udices against the Hampton Institute as a 
colored institution, existing in the minds 
of the educators at the Agency, which the 
officer who had undertaken the task of 
getting them ready found impossible tof 
overcome in the short time at his dispos- 
al. I found this prejudice more or less 
at the several other agencies below, and 
with like effect as to girls. 1 ' There is rea- 
son to believe that a different feeling 
caused chiefly by the letters that- have 
passed, now prevails. 

A serious objection on the part of In- 
dians sending their girls away was that 
the girls do the drudgery and can't be 
spared. They do not miss their sons 
who are idle when not on the war path. 

Our work for Indians is imperfect in 
the want of girls and in the physical 
weakness as above reported of many of 
the young men whose selection was hur- 
ried. It is a wonder, under the circumstan- 
ces, that so good a class was brought. Some 
mortality among these youth may be ex- 
pected, and should not be charged wholly 
to the attempt to educ.tc them. 

The want of girls should, I think, be 
remedied. I w ould recommend that the 
Trustees address to the Secretary of the 
Interior a statement of the facts and a re- 
quest that twenty more Indian girls be 
sent hertf to be educated. There is not 
room for more than twenty more. 

ENDOWMENT. 

For several years I have urged the im- 
mediate need of an endowment fund of 
not less than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($200,000), the income of which 
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should meet, in- part, annual expenses, 
which, with 315 students (mostly board- 
ers, the cash value of whose labor pay- 
ments is 30 per cent, less than the amount 
credited) and 21 teachers, and all inci- 
dentals, amounts to $35,000 a year. 

With the State aid of ten thousand dol- 
lars ($10,000) a year, the income from 
our small fund, and permanent annual 
subscriptions, one-half the needed amount 
may be considered as secure. 

For the rest, much time and strength 
must be expended. For a good part of 
it there is a reasonable expectation, which 
is met in a surprising degree by the con- 
tinued generosity of friends. 

The income from a fund of $200,000 
would lighten a burden that is heavy, and 
reduce the risks to the school from acci- 
dents or misfortunes that a work like 
this should not bear. 

IN GENERAL. 

The military department under Capt. 
Henry Ilomeyn, commandant, has been 
very satisfactory . Students have been 
drilled, without arms, and an improved 
bearing is manifest. 

It has been an aid to the school disci- 
pfTne, to the safety of its property, and 
h is reached into details of daily life and 
conduct. .i 

A good uniform has been adopted, and 
furnished as it could be paid for. It is 
popular, and is the best and cheapest 
suit they can get. One hundred and 
thirty suits have been made in our In- 
dustrial room, costing students from 
$7.50 to ! $12.00 apiece. 

The School Band, under the charge of 
Mr. John E. Fuller, has attained a profl 
ciency highly creditable to its leader. 

The housekeeping and boarding depart- 
ment is in bitter condition than 
fore. 

The cooking class is deferred till next 
year. Gardening for girls is important 
and will, if possible, be commenced the 
following session. 

There was awarded to the Exhibit of 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
a handsome gold medal which has just 
come to hand. 

Owing to its unhealthfulness, it was 
deemed best to dispose of the cotton farm 
" Wildwood," which was reported upon 
last year. It was, besides, too remote to 
be under the care of the administration 
here. While the price realized was mod- 
erate, it was, on the whole, a satisfactory 
transaction. 

The Rev. John H. Denison, late of New 
Britain, Conn., pastor of Bethesda Church 
(undenominational), which the majority 
of students and officers attend, has done 
most acceptable service. Students of all 
classes, including Indians, show genuine 
interest in the conduct of life and in re- 
ligious matters. 

I am glad to acknowledge the services 
of the Rev. J. J. Gravatt, rector of St. 
John's Church at Hampton, in taking 
charge of the spiritual interests of the In- 
dians from the agencies under Episcopal 
care. They will thus return to their homes 
in full accord with the methods and teach- 
ings which will prevail about them. 

Relations with the State are in all di- 
rections satisfactory. There has been no 
change in the Board of Curators appoint- 
ed by the Governor in behalf of the State. 

The institution was formally complain- 
ed of to the Legislature for interfering 
with local (Hampton) interests by reason 
of its industrial operations, but without 
injury to its character or standing. The 
most intelligent element in the commun 



Capt. John Hampden Chamberlayne, 
editor of that vigorous, independent and 
progressive journal, the Richmond State, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver a 
course of lectures at Hampton Institute 
upon the History of Virginia. Personal 
reasons will postpone the course until 
next fall, but Capt. Chamberlayne visited 
the school on the 25th and made a short 
address to the students. He told them 
of his long and cordial friendship to the 
school and the Southern Workman, and 
sympathy with the cause they represent ; 
and, speaking, as he well may, as a 
representative of the governing power in 
the State and of the public sentiment 
which he has done so much to mould, he 
ured them that the Virginian white 
people believe in colored education — in 
universal education, — while a few talk 
. _ = _ nst public schools, it is only a few ; 
while some think Mr. A. oughtn't to be 
taxed to keep Mr. B.'s child in school, 
which seems a fair statement enough at 
first glance, the body of the people can 
see far enough to understand that that is 
cheaper for Mr. A. than to be taxed 
to keep Mr. B.'s child in jail ; and 
further than that, the body of the peo- 
ple have heart and conscience enough to 



term is four years, the members of the Lower 
House are elected for only two years ; hence, 
the middle of every Presidential term, 
there is a chance of the Presidential chair be- 
ing filled by a man of one political faith, 
while a majority of the Representatives may 
be of another. A majority of Congress has a 
perfect right to pass what bills they plei 



idiocies, and go to work filling up what we 
cun all see, is a Constitutional " Hole in the 
Sky." T. t. b. 



The following letter is by a former stu- 
dent of the Hampton Institute, a reliable 
.1 and worthy man who writes from a vil- 
and in what form they please: the President , j Eastern North Carolina not a hun- 
£ nfajr tS Mad ! d& miles from Hampton. He has been 
lock will at once ensue. Both branches of ! advised that the cost of go.ng West for a 
the government might be perfectly sincere, i small company would buy for them a 
and each honestly believe the other to be ! good cheap farm in many places in North 
wrong; but, nevertheless, their integrity [ Carolina or Virginia, where the whites 
would neither loosen the dead lock, nor save ; wou i,j j, e only too glad to convert their 
the country from the possibility of disunion. ]and ; nto money and not refuse co l red 
Id if c"djou n "af.o dayS. ' customers. A diligent search for a suita- 
the expiration of its term : neither could Con- , able place would not fail of success. 



ng his 



feel that they owe a bounder, duty to ! S3"; T\, 
its citizens to see that there shall be no 
one in it in ignorance. The people believ e 
in common schools, and the State will fos- 
ter them in the future as she has in the 
past to an immense amount. 



gress impeach the President fo: 
duty. There is no tribunal, sav 
eign People, before which such a difference 
could be adjusted, and almost two yeHrs 
would have to elapse before the question 
could be thus adjusted. 

In England, owing to the plan of "chang- 
ing ministries," the councils of the executive 
and the legislative branch cannot long be at 
variance. With us, it is possible that Buch a 
variance last two years. This is a grave de- 
fect in our government, and should at once 
be remedied: for every defect grows more 
dangerous, as the country grows larger; and 
guard aguinst a fire. 



'May 20, 1879. 

General, Dear Sir : — 

I am glnd to have this opportunity of 
writing you a few lines. My main object of 
writing to you is to find out about the West- 
ern question. All of my people are anxious , 
to go West. Is it good for them .or not ? 
They have worked very hard since the war 
and made nothing at all. All do their work 
year by year, aud are in debt every year ; and 
they have decided to go West if they can get 
good authority, such as you and other gcod 
men that understand the question . 

General, these black people are worse off 



than extinguish it, if it once gets under way. [ now than they were in slavery. I will tell 



A CONSTITUTIONAL " HOLE IN THE 
8KY." 

The wisdom of the framers of our Constitu- 
tion has, for more than a century, challenged 
the admiration of the world:— that thirteen 
English colonies could successfully decKirc 
and maintain themselves independent of 
Great Britain, was a surprise ; but that their 
public men should be able to form a demo- 
cratic republican government, thnt should last 
more than a century, hi 



An amendment to the Constitution is 
sary to remedy this defect, whereby the term 
of office of the President would be made to 
coincide with the term of office of the Mem- 
bers of the Lower House. Wide differences 
of opinion would no doubt exist as to the 
best way of accomplishing this result; but in 
whatever way it was settled, it would be an 
improvement on the present condition of 
things. Some people would favor the length- 
ening of the Congressional term : others would 
prefer the shortening of the Presidential term : 
while others still, might think it best to make 
both terms cover three years. 

There is a good deal of twaddle talked 
about the patriotism of the American people 
rising superior to party, and carrying the 
country Bafely through such a crisis. Against 
a foreign foe, the patriotism of this, or any 
other country, can be relied upon, to do a 
great many wonderful things: such perform- 
ances call for patriotism in the concrete : but 
when it comes to patriotism in the abstract, 
when men are called upon to sink partisan- 
ship, sectional feelings, and cherished con- 
victions, but few men anywhere can be found 
equal to the task. It is surely wise to so con- 
duct affairs, that there will be no necessity of 
calling upon so etherial -a force as patriotism 
in the abstract. 

So much for what ought to he done: and 
now as to when will be the best time to do it. 
In addition to quoting the trite adage "There 
is no time like the present," it may be urged, 
that the country, at thiB very hour, needs 
Borne national issue, on which parties may di- 
vide, and which will afford an opportunity of 
"blowing off" political steam. Party lintB 
are just now inextricably mixed ; the policy 
of at least one-half of the Democratic party, 
not the 

nds the' ideal of a perfect I policy of the other half: aud the Republican 
xecutive, the legisla- 1 party is under no better discipline, 1 



the thirteen 
ar to say the 



At the close of the revolutio 
colonies were mutually jealous 
least, had only a half-hearted 
one another. ThiB condition of the public 
mind is clearly visible all through the con- 
stitution; it is a series of checks and counter- 
checks; admirable in itself, but resulting in a 
system, where responsibilities are divided. 
The framers of the constitution recognized 
that they were to frame a government for a 
very jealous, very practical people, and that 



the republic at which they aimed, was to be 
a republic of men, not of angels. In this 
subordination of the ideal, and the regarding 
American citizens as they were, and not as 
they ought to be, "the Fathers" avoided the 
rock, on which so many attempts at republic 

making have split. Still, they could not | on the minor and moribund issues^ 
banish from their n 
republic, wh< 
tive, and jud 

would be perfectly independent of one 
another. The Constitution hints at a recog- 
nition of thiB ideal; indeed, in theory, the 
three branches are entirely diBtinct and inde- 
pendent; but in practice, everyone at times 
trenches on the domain of the other. A ma- 
jority of the legislative branch can pass any 
bill, yet the veto of the executive can prevent 
its becoming a law: still, two-thirds of the 
legislative branch 



you my reasons for saying bo. These South- 
erners do not give any one black man a 
chance to buy land or anything else, without 
a large profit— so high that the negro can 
never pay for it and feed his family too. I 
engaged to buy a piece of land here at my 
own home, but I will uive up buying it if I 
think I can do better in the West or Africa. 
The colored people must take their own busi- 
ness in hand. There is plenty of unoccupied 
land down South, but the negro cannot get it 
after working so hard. Please write me a let- 
ter that I can read in public and let the peo- 
ple know all about it. There are two or three 
men getting up crowds to go West. Is it to 
their benefit or not t 

In regard to my teaching, I think I have 
been doing good in every day and Sunday- 
school. It is most time for my summer school 
to commence. I am a man of family now ; I 
was married Dec. 10, 1878. I do not know 
what to write you about these poor colored 
people. Very few of them own land, and the 
white people will not sell them land; they 
do this in order to get the labor of the negro. 

Oh! many thanks for all the papers which . 
I have received from H., especially the Edu- 
cational JournaX. 

Crops are looking splendid, especially cot- 
ton crops. I am a teacher and a farmer, do- 
ing all the good I . can in all the wayB I can. 
Excuse my long letter. Let me know what 
you think of the labor questien. 

Yours truly, E. C. 



al branches of the government j 8 ult,"we find the leaders of both parties, forced 
to the extremity of raising the ghosts of dead 
issues, and making them squeak and gibber 
at an uninterested people. All citizens would 
rejoice in having some live political issue be- 
fore them; ionic question - : " 
they would 



such, 



We are happy to Announce the prom- 
iae of three tracts for the Hampton Tract 
Series, from the eminent and widely 
known advocates of Social Sanitary Sci- 
ence, Dr. Stephen Smith and Dr. Elisha 
Harris of New York city, and Dr. KJtL. 
Shew, head of the State Asylum for (the 
Insane, Middletown, Conn. 

The cordial consent of these distin- 
guished gentlemen to givo their names 
and labor to the Hampton Tracts, shows 
how the necessity of the effort is estimat- 
relief, as a pleasant change, from the present | ed b i ea( jing thinkers upon social science, 
.tiling of marrowless bones. _ ^ | We uac r txpectc d to begin the issue of 



other, null and void : still further, be it 
membercd, that the gentlemen who Bit on the 
Supreme Bench, are creatures of the Execu- 
tive. All this interweaving and interlacing 
of powers is only a development of the idea, 
that the beginnings and endings of all powers 
are vested in the people. Purely democratic as 
is this idea, it results in no branch having un- 
ity, without sectional distinction, made I divided responsibility 
public vindication in a handsome way. 
I am more than ever convinced of the 



What the people want most (: 

WKSS veto^r^urthermore; 1 ;.;: j ZSuZlt iT^S^f^i | arduous public. -«ve 
Supreme Court can declare such a law, or any 



sincere interest in, and appreciation of 
of this by Virginians and other Southern- 
ers, judging from the treatment of grad- 
uates, the cordiality of the press,. and pub- 
lic officers, and by letters from some of 
her best and ablest men of this and other 
States. 

I invite your attention to the accompa- 
nying reports of the heads of the several 
departments which' show a year of prog- 
ress. 

With great respect, 
Tour obedient servant, 
S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal. ' 



With a National issue, we should hear no I philanthropists increased of late by the 
more about "solid Souths," nor " solid organization of the National Sanitary 
Norths," and the rising generations might be Commission, oblige them to postpone the 
made to believe that some political questions work for a wu ji e And as for the months 
not bounded by geographic lines. The f Jul 0ct the Workman is reduced 
ions, about which partisans : wrangle J ... . . n „ h i;,, t{l1n 



questions, about which partisans 
are so trivial, that the mock heroics, in which 
both sides indulge, are almost laughable. To 
hear the South, with the record for valor that 
is hers, declare she is afraid to face United 
States troops, with the odds of 50,000 to one 
in her favor! Is it not absurd ? Shades of 
Lee and Jackson, do not listen to it. Equally 
absurd bit, to Bee the leaders on the other 
side, pretend to shiver at tl 



Wonderful as was the fabric the framers 
ught, remarkable as wss their foresight,— 
as still human work, and hence not perfect. 
We know we cannot make it perfect, for the ab- 
solute is heyond us; we also know that con- „_,, 

itantly changing the processes of government South." What has the country to fear from 
s dangerous; nevertheless, only hide-bound ig- ( the South, even if she be " solid J" And 
norance insists on having all things remain as [ w | )lt j 8 more, no impartial, intelligent man 
they are, and talks about its being a sacrilege, | can g0 through the South, and not be con- 
to attempt to improve on the work of "the I vmce d, that the South is a great deal more 
Fathers." The all-pervading idea of our gov- I 8olid i n CongresB than anywhere else. The 
ernment is Union : and Disunion could take j extreme of one party completely overehadow- 
no more ugly form, than a direct conflict be- j mg tt 8eC ond, has been followed as usual by 
tween the Executive and Legislative BrancheB ! the complete overshadowing of the first by 
would exhibit. Such a condition of affairs tne second ; and the next swing of the poht- 



can very easily arise, and our Constitution 
provides no means of loosening such a " dead 
lock " as would result. This 1 call a Constitu- 
tional " Hole in the Sky." The Presidential 



ical pendulum will probably bring it nearer 
to an equilibrium. Let the people insist thst 
the politicians stop drivelling political 



to its old eight page size, the publication 
of the Hampton Tracts in it will be dis- 
continued until November, 

The series as at present ready, are as 
follows : 

No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 
No. II, Preventable Desease. 
No. HI, Duty of Teachers. 
Ho. IV. Who Found Jamie 1 
No. V, A Haunted House. 
No. VI, Woman's Work in Sanitary 
Reform. 

No- VII, The Eights of the Body. 
No. Vm, The Two Breaths. 
Send to G. P. Putman's Son's, New York, or to 
Hampton Institnte, Price 8cts.. 100 $5.00, 
1,000 $40.00. 
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KEPOETS BY HAMPTON GBADUATES. 

We continue in this number, the reports 
which the Hampton graduates have re- 
cently been requested to send to the 
friends to whom they originally wrote 
their " scholarship letters." 

A contribution of $10 for a year — or 
$210 for the three years' course— to 
Hampton, is called a scholarship, being 
the estimated expense of a student's 
schooling. His board, washing and such 
personal expenses are met by himself, at 
the rate ol $10 a month, paid, on an aver- 
age, half in work, and half in cash. 

Every contributor of a scholarship to 
Hampton, is put into direct communica- 
tion with the student to whose benefit the 
gift is applied, receiving a letter from the 
young man or woman, giving some ac- 
count of previous life and experiences in 
the struggle for education. These letters 
are called scholarship letters, and have 
proved a very efficient means of deepening 
the interest and sympathy of many in the 
people with whose life and efforts they arc 
thus brought face to face. This interest 
has continued often for years, as is shown 
by frequent inquiries after the progress 
of their students after leaving school and 
going out into the field of work for which it 
was meant to prepare them. To meet such 
inquiries, many of the 218 graduates with 
whom we arc in communication at present j 80mc tinies 
were requested recently to write again to | always paid j 
those who had thus assisted them, and 
give some account of themselves and .their 
work. In response to this request, a great 
number of letters have been received 
which would be of interest to many be- 
sides those to whom they were addressed, 
who will no doubt have no objection to 
sharing them.- They are given without 
correctiau. 

COUNTY AND CITY SCHOOLS. 

The experiences of the graduate teacher 
in county and city schools are given in 
striking contrast by a young woman who 
has done good work in both : 

Norfolk, Va., March 21, '79. 

Kind Sir:— 

You mav remember that I wrote to you 
in '74. I gradu 
graduation I ht 
schools. 

I found teaching quite different from going 
■ to school. I wish you could have seen my 
first school-house. It was 
The chimney was laid up 
rested on the rafters. Wh 
good fire, the boards w 
clay .that was between 
and leave holes large e 
through. I had about 
them quite earnest workers, 
very hard and behaved nicely, 
pleasant work to teach the! 



I teach the girls at the Bute St. school. I 
have girls in my grade from eleven to eight- 
een. I teach reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, U. S. History, 
and natural philosophy. My girls do well for 
their chances, for most of them have no help 
at home aud yet they study very hard. We 



have an examination every five months. We 
teach ten months, from the 1st of September 
to the 30th of June. I have two girls at school 
in Washington, and rive or six at Hampton, 
all doing very well, I am told. 

I find that school-teaching is like every- 
thing else; it has its drawbacks; but there is 
nothing that I like so well. I only wish that 
my education was more complete, that I might 
be able to do more good in the world. I 
study some and try to improve myself all I 
can, as I cannot alford to go to school now. 

Hoping that you may not think education 
wasted on all of the colored people, 

I am yours, most respectfully, M. 



make the following extract, is one of the 
older graduates who can remember the 
war and slavery time from which we are 
slipping so fast away. His first effort to 
write a scholarship letter three months af- 
ter he entered the school, was so perfectly 
illegible that no one was able to decipher 
a single word of it. He studied hard 




myself this is trial and tribulat on. I had but 
one more thing to do, and that was to button 
up my coat and walk twelve miles back to 
. I soon started on my lonesome jour- 
ney. It was all among the mountains ; some- 
thing that I was not used to, I had some fear- 
fully dark railroad cuts to pass through, and 
was frightened all of the time. I arrived at 
bout 9 o'clock. I had two lonesome miles 



has made a man of himself. It is pleas- 1 through the heart of the _ mountains to 



ant to hear that his troubles seem to be 



N. C-, March 21, 1879. 



tramp further, and I felt I had rather do any- 
thing than to walk it ulone. I tried to hire a 
conveyance, hut everything seemed to he oc- 
cupied. 



AN EX-CONFEDERATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Another young woman, teaching in one 
of the same set of, schools, adds this pleas- 
ant testimony to the kindness of the Su- 
perintendent (an ex-Confederate Brigadier 
General), whose interest in the colored 
schools and their teachers is often wit- 
nessed to by the Hampton graduates : 

"We have a very kind Superintendent, 
ho visits the schools twice a month and 
Our salary is $40 a month, 
ptly by the 15th of the fol- 
;r due, which is very good, 
as most of the country school teachers have to 
wait for their money so long." 



" About troubles, I have not had any since 
I have been teaching either with parents or 
outsiders. If anything, I have gained 
friends. I will give you a little sketch of my 
life. I was sold four times. All of my own- 
ers were very bad to me. I did not have any 
chance of learning anything in a hook, I did 
not know my brothers and sisters, not until 
after the civil war. My father heard of me 
in the time of war, and he thought after the 
war he would try to find me. He heard of 
me living in Georgia, so he sent au inquiring 
letter to see if he could not find me. I am 
proud to say he was successful. Oh I was so 
glad to hear of my dear father and mother 
whom I had been away from so long. My fa- 
ther and mother are both living, right at the 
same place they were living when I was sold 
from them. 

Several of the colored people own land 
down here." 



•different 



thout 
it I had 
l fire out of doors 
pwann. We sue- 
about the first of 



old log hut. 
boards which 
rer we had a 
uld catch fire. The 
ic logs would fall out 
ough for a dog to get 
lixty pupils. 1 found 
■kers. They studied 
I found it 
taught a term 

of four months and left with much sorrow. I 
have never become so much attached to any 
school since. , 

The next school I taught was in a church. 
The school board paid the colored people 
five dollars a month for the use of it. We had 
no school furniture whatever. It was. a frame 
building, with neither doors nor windows yet. 
I opened school the first of J 
stove. Some days it was s 
to let the children make a 
and Bit on the logs to k( 
cecded in getting a 6tov 
March. , . , , , , , , 

About this time, a kind friend in Ashland, 
Moss., sent me ten dollars, which I expended 
on this unfinished building, hanging doors, 
putting in windows, etc. After we got every- 
thing straight, warm weather come, and we 
got along nicely until the term ended. 
Through this same friend, mme ladies sent 
me a barrel of clothes for my scholars, which 
I found very acceptable. As my school house 
set in the woods, I had frequent visits from 
the snnkes and lizards in that vicinity. 

My scholars Beemcd to learn rapidly. At 
the end of the term, June, '70, I left them. I 
hear from them every little while; they are 
still going on. 

Durine my vacation I received an appoint- 
ment to a public school in Norfolk When I 
come here to bo examined, 1 found five other 
teachers. All passed the examination and re- 
ceived a certificate. 

There are eight colored schools in the city, 
all taught by colored teachers, five of whom 
arc irraduotcs of Hiampton. Six schools are 
in one building on North St., and two in the 
house on Bute St. The boys and girls are 
taught separately. In the North St. school- 
house we have the primary schools, and the 
intermediate grades and the lower grammar 
izrades The Bute St. school has the higher 
LTommar grade. The rectors of our school 
Sre students of Howard University. 



TEACIIEK, PREACHER AND CARPENTER A 

CIRCUIT WALKER. / 

The good grit and true missionary 
spirit of the writer of the following letter 
will be appreciated by all who admire the 
heroic pioneer preachers of the West. 
Just such men are needed all through the 
South as well : 

Bio Lick, Roanoke Co., Va., I 
April 18, '79. (■ 

Esteemed Friend: — 

Yours of March 7th requested me to do 
what I was just intending to do. You must 
excuse me for not writing sooner. My school 
was about out and it kept me very busy to 
prepare for its examination and exhibition 
which came Off the 11th inst., and I think 
was very nice. I was also abont dijhteui miles 
from uherc any stationery could It' obtained, 
which kept me from 



AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

Most colored graduates take to teach- 
ing as their natural vocation, but some- 
times it seems "best to begin with a little 
aversion" aud find the hills on the first 
of the road. The spirit rises to meet the 
emergency, and success is deserved and all 
the sweeter, as it has proved to the young 
man who writes the following graphic de- 
scription of his experiences in the moun- 
tains of Virginia. 

Accomac Co., Va., March 21< 1070. 
hear Friend : 

I graduated from Hampton in 
'70, and since my graduation. I am happy to 
say, I have been engaged in teaching. Before 
.•living school, I had on idea that I would 
bhor'tcaching and that I would seek other 
mployment. I sf 
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nil win 
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lady friend of 
had a school for 
for she hi 



olso Pastor of th 
churches which arc five, ten and c 
miles from where 1 1 taught, which i 
upon me a very hard task. All o 
points had to be promptly met and 
very mountainous country. It is trav 
foot. After the close of my school on the 
11th. I preached on Sunday, after wolkmg 
about fifteen miles on Saturday, and then 
walked six miles and preached on Sunday 
night, and on Monday morning I went to 
Rocky Mount ot Franklin Court House, and 
hack Tuesday, the distonce of sixteen mdeB. 

And after all, I cot no money. The treas- 
urer told me he had no money, and had not 
finished paying for the year '77. 

The school that I taught only poid me fif- 
teen dollars per month. The trustees said 
they had not the money to pay any more. 

I could have gotten twenty-five dollars at 
the school that I taught the previous term at 
thirty dollars, but as they were anxious to 
have me teaeh and had no school of conse- 
quence, I agreed to teach the school for sev- 
enty-five dollars, which I did and had a nice 
id pleasant Bession. 
I have been teaching eve 
n. In 1874, I worked 
trade during the summer 
taught a six months' term. 
'7f) I commenced exhorting, and was licensed 
(to preach) June 12, '75, by the church I be- 
longed to. I continued to teach and preach, 
till in March, '77, the church called a Presby- 
tery of Elders who ordained me to the full 
work of the miniBtry; and I have been doing 
all I can ever since for the upbuilding of my 
people. I have taught every year since and 
studied harder than I did while in school, 
trying to sustain my title of Elder. I have a 
few scattered books of different kinds. The 
best are four volumes of T. Fuller's works and 
au Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. I 
expect to devote my whole life to this work, 
if the Lord will help me. B. 



, pun- 



id at 



: I left Ha 
ic carpenter'i 



went South to see niv parents, 
seen them for four years, and oft 
only four days with them I had a 1 
for me to report to Pulaski Co., 
school at once I left the followi 
to commence my new work . I 
Pulaski Co., saw the Co. Supt. and he told 
me that I could not open school for in days. 
I waited patiently 12 days, and then decided to 
go down to the place where I was to teach, four 
days beforehand so as to give the people no- 
tice. It was twelve miles by the railroad. 
When I arrived it was about 5 o'clock p. M. 
/ 

TOO YOUNO. 



OnOSTS AND CATAMOUNTS. 

I saw a colored man and I asked him if he 
would go with me a little way, that I was 
a school-teacher, and a stranger, and if he 
would go, I would pay him the sum he 
charged. He remarked "I would not go 
that road to night as dark as it is, for five dol- 
lars, for it is dangerous, there is often some- 
thing seen." I said "what?" "Ghosts" he 
said. "Oh, I am not afraid of ghosts. I am 
afraid of wild animals and such like." But I 
saw that I should have to go alone, so I start- 
ed. I got almost three-quarters of a mile in 
the mountains, when while looking on the 
right hand side, I heard something on my 
left. I looked, and there, within about six 
feet of me, was a huge animal called a cata- 
mount; it was eating a bone. I saw it first 
and quickly jumped behind a tree. It came 
into the road, looked as though it knew some- 
thing was about, then went back to eat its 
meat. I jumped from tree to tree until I had 
a chance to run, and that I did. I arrived 

safely in , about 10 o'clock, the next 

day. I told the Superintendent to please 
write and get me a boarding place. He did 
so, and I am happy to say I enjoyed my school 
exceedingly after I commenced. I began to 
feel as though there wos a great work for me 
to do: as soon as I saw my race's great need 
of education, I put both hands to the plow 
and now I love my teaching a great deal more 
than I ever expected, although I have never 

gone back to since. The fall of '77 

I was sent on Eastern Shore. Va., where I 
am now. When I arrived there, I hadn't 
ouy trouble. 

REMEMBERING TnEIK COLONEL. 

On Sunday morning I went to church. I 
spoke to the people and told that I was from 
Hampton, and that Gen'l. Armstrong sent me 
as their teacher. As soon as I spoke his 
name, one of the pillars of thei church 
said, "my brother, who did you say sent 
you ?" I repeated my words. That was 
sufficient. He got up and said — "Brothers 
le that she I and sisters, I know Gen'l. Armstrong; he's a 
rast accept, ! great, good man. He was my Colonel in the 
i applicant, j armv, and he is spending his life for you and 
ot least. I me, and if he sent you I know you ore a good 
I had not | teacher." After church I wos welcomed and 
they asked oil about their Colonel and I had 
several to send their love to him. I never 
had any trouble. I had a fine school. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL t 



1 the fall 



I saw a few colored men at the depot.. I 
told them I wos sent as their teacher. I no- 
ticed they examined me very closely ; and I 
soon heard one say to the other, " Why, he 
is too young, he is nothing but a boy ; he 
can't-teach our children." One of them came 
and asked me my age; I told him 18. I 
asked him who the leading colored man was. 
He told mo who was mostly interested in 
school matters. I started forthe man's house. 
I asked bis wife for her hushund. and she in- 
formed me that he was off hunting for his 
hoes, but if I went to the next 
could give me some informatior 
the fall I j her and went as I wus directed, and I was in- 
In the spring of i formed that, that gentleman wasn't home, he 
' had gone to " hunt for his hogs." I went to 
another house and to my astonishment that, 
man had gone to "hunt for hie hogs." 



I tho 



TROUBLE OVER. 

The writer of the letter from which we 



I soon organized a Sunday School, and in- 
vited old and young. Boys and young men,^ 
who had spent their Sundays playing morblesT 
began to come to Sunday-school, and now I 
have organized two others near me; one five 
miles from mine and the other twelve miles.. 
I expect to visit one to-morrow as. A friend 
in Boston sent books ond papers, and I have 
divided them among them so os to get them 
oil started as well as possible. Also I have a 
temperance society in my Sabbath school 
which bos sixty on roll. It is very seldom I 
see a colored man intoxicated, In fact, i 
don't remember seeing one in two years, hut 
nearly every Soturddy, you can see some white 
men drunk. I have gained the respect of 
all. I have nearly os many whites to come to 
me as colored. I hove taught here nearly six 
months, and Virginia seems as if she can't 
pay her debts. 1 haven't had one cent of pay 
as yet, and I think it is doubtful about my 
getting it soon without a discount of about 
s ne I 25 per cent. My school will close April 14th, 
ked ] after which time I will take my departure. I 
will go to visit Hampton and then stort North 
somewhere to get employment for the summer. 
I had to leave my Sunday School, but I havo 
a Superintendent who I hope will discharge 
his duties during my absence. I will close 
for fear of worrying you. 



TRIAIJs AND TRIBULATIONS. 



I became discouraged. I met two men 
and I asked if they knew where I could be 
accommodated for the night, that I ~ 
the school teacher, aud did not know v 
to go They told me that they could not tell 
me? One said he would take me in, but 
his wife was sick. It was now half-past 
six o'clock. I went back to the depot 
and the Agent told mo the next train 
would not pass till three o'clock 



I am truly glad ihat 1 was ever a member of 
Hampton school. The State of Virginia is 
feeling her good so much, if a student is from 
* , "' ™ i Hampton school.as soon as ho tells it, the word 
know where 1 ii" * 



pton fights a battlo for him, and I always 
take pleasure in telling that I am a Hampton 
student. I do believe that every other gradu- 
ate from tho Instituto feels greatly indebted to 
the friends who supported tliem, and wo will 
try and show them that their time and money 
have been Bpent to some advantage towards 



ing and as" it was'nothing but a flag station , tho promotion of the colored race, 
shemicht not stop. I began to think I was j Hoping to hear from you any time, 
not the one to be a school teacher. I said to j -I am yours sincerely, 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMPj- 
TON. 

T flE QUESTION OF DISCIPLINE. 

"Don't you have trouble in controlling the 
— ' Indians ? How do you manage them ? " 1 hese 
are questions frequently asked. 

Soon after the arrival of the rather wild 
lookin" set of long haired and blanketed Da- 
kotas five or six of the officers of the school 
had occasion to visit a farm in the neighbor- 
hood, and rode out to it together on horse- I 
back. The progress of the unusual cavalcade 
through Hampton was sufficient to start a 
rumor which had some circulation, that the 
noble red men had all fled to the woods, and 
the valiant officials taken the war-path in pur- 
suit. Similar rumors were not uncommon in 
St. Augustine while the Indian prisoners were 
there, I understand. ... 

The question of discipline, though without 
the popular fear of concealed tomahawks and 
scalping knives, was from the first, indeed, 
the subject of sonic anxiety. 

With the colored student, the strongest 
possible influence that can be brought to hear 
is suspension or expulsion from the advantages 
for which his chances arc so few and so highly 
prized. A refractory Indian, on the contrary, 
cannot be sent a thousand miles home to his 
woods-perhaps if he could be, he would not 
object—nor turned adrift for awhile in the 
school of experience. A guard-house was cs^ 
tablished with the military organization of 
the school, and accepted by the student cadets 
as a feature of military discipline not too de- 
grading to the self-respect of an . American 
citizen. The St. Augustine prisoners of war 
had, of course, grown somewhat familiar with 
it in Florida. But howit would suit the co n- 
stitution of these children of the wilderness 
was a question, and with their conviction 
against physical coercion of any kind, the 
school officers would find it hard to be at last 
shut up to it. 

The first case for discipline among the new- 
, comers was therefore looked for with some 
anxiety. It came in the person of one of the 
brighter half of Dakota youug men, who, at- 
tracted by the novelty of the workshop, stayed 
away from a class two days in succession, to 
slip in with the working squad out of his own 
hours Admonished therefor, he proceeded 
to show his independence and revenge himself 
upon the teacher by " cutting the same class 
several more successive recitations. In the 
temporary absence of the interpreter at Wash- 
ington, it was thought best to delay any fur- 
ther notice of the case until there could be a 
thorough understanding. As soon as the in- 
terpreter returned, the young man was called 
to an interview with his teacher, and after a 
quiet talk acknowledged that he had been 
wrong and promised to do right in future. 

That it was only a patched up peace and he 
had been let off too easily was soon shown, 
however, by his very deliberately breaking bis 
promise. The case had then, of course, to be 
reported to the Principal, with some anxiety 
and uncomfortable recalling of conventional 
ideas as to Indian powers of holding out. All 
the Indian boys were brought together in their 
own assembly room, and the delinquent called 
out before the Principal, Commandant and 
teacher who had reported him. The Princi- 
pal explained the case to the students, who, 
like any other set of school-boys, most virtu- 
ously agreed in condemning their comrade s 
fault. "The offender, allowed to speak for 
himself, made no excuse whatever and ac- 
knowledged himself in the wrong. But when 
he was told that though ho had broken one 
promise, this being the first time he had been 
reported, no further notice would be taken of 
his fault, if he now agreed to return to his 
duty and give no further trouble, an ominous 
silence followed. Perhaps three minutes 
passed, and the young brave stood with flush- 
ed face growing darker every moment, a pic- 
ture of grim determination. He was quietly 
told that he was not desired to answer till he 
' could do so from the heart, and that he might 
take the next day to think of it, going neither 
to his classes, work or play, or to his meals 
-which would hi- brought to him. If he could 
not come to a right decision in one day, he 
might reflect upon it the next day in the limits 
of Tiis own room . The sentence was carried 
out. and happily one day's meditation was 
sufficient. When sent for to the Principal s 
office at its close, he came with a very differ- 
ent face, and desired the interpreter to say 
that his heart was good and he had thrown all 
the bad away. His conduct ever since has 
thus far confirmed his declaration. In further 
conversation he 1 expressed a desire to be gi ' 
a room outside of the Indian cottage, so t 
he might hear more English. While his vi _ 
was granted, he was warned that disobedienc 
and ne«lcct of duty would stand directly in 
the way of hip learning English, as he had 
found it to do for a day. 

I have gone into these details simply be- 
cause it may be regarded as a test case. Oth- 
ere may need some ingenuity of treatment, but 
it is very satisfactory to find that the young 
braves arc susceptible to moral suasion, and 
particularly to such a worthy motive-as the 
desire to get on in English. 



It is only fair to say that the general spirit ;\* his forewarning "-V » a ™ 1 
manifest Long them has 1^ ^ngfe"^ ^ 5 ,.Sng .. . 
and interest in their study and work and gjj-^ ^ CODdltion of UoaltU are 

there hash ecn no trouble of any account with | Bpnt '| 1()ml . for each Blu d,mt from Dakota. On 
any of them. ' the back of each report card is "room for re- 

mark 
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INDIAN 8M0KIN0. 

When the first seventeen IndijAi students 
arrived at Hampton in April, 1878. they were 
notified that they must, while at the school, 
give up smoking. They came in company 
with the entire band of sixty-two from bi. 
Augustine, Fla., where they had been held us 
prisoners of war for over three years; the lat- 
ter being on their way to their old home in 
the Indian Territory; and the students could 
go homo with them if they preferred, the 
"weed " to the school. Each one, after-ma- m 
ture deliberation, with n sign and a grunt sig- ' H( , r , 
-ified his pledge not to use tobacco. * 

The following incident illustrates their | l 
fidelity : . I I can 
In December the officer of the guard reported j uko 
Un.-ir.r Fiii.li. smoking-, and S, 



iport card is " room for 
lly filled up by some teacher ; but 
a'huppy thought occurred to some 
toa'id be a pleasant thing for the 



having' found Soaring Eagle smoking, nnd S 
E was called to account. He Baid, ' tea; 
siiioke." His attention wascalled to tin- pr.nn 
is.) to give up Binoking, made when he first »r 
rived at the school. He replied in a sail .•urn 

est manlier, " 1 have not forgot. 1 I hov 

QOt forgot." "Then why did yon smoke.' 
was asked . He replied. " Long time me lull 
hoy, I smoke all time. Sometime not eat Ion 
hung- 



er words thomselves, 
which they are now for the first time able to do. 
They seized the idea with great delight, and 
had a verv "happy meeting" in the Bchool 
hours devoted to it. The phrases are, of course, 
such as they have been learning to uBe for some 
time, and there is no great variety in the let- 
ters Still, ihev chose from them themselves, 
and re-cunil.ined them to some extent, and no 
one I think, Baid anything he did not under 



m Arihotchksah. I like to go to school, 
.peak English a little. 1 am very well, 
workshop. I like Hampton school." 



; hung 



'little 



Binoke. I do not forget." There is no evi- 
dence that he haB violated his pledge a Becon 
time. 

THE CHAHM OF A, BOOK. fc 
The mystery of "the paper that talks" ha: 
always been attractive to the redmeo, Tll "3 
are verv eager to get a hook inlo their hancll 
and nat'urnllv impatient of preliminary steps 
■'If I cannot read when 1 go home, my pcnpl. 
will laugh at me," said a young brave. 1 hi 



INDIAN BOYS AT HAMPTON. 

This group of the smallest Indian boys from 
Dakota, was taken just after they were brought 
to Hampton Institute, November, 1878. Their 
names and tribes arc as follows beginning each 
line from left to right, the first three, second 
two, and third one on the stool. 

Daniel Chantay Wahneechay, from Chey- 
enne River Agency, fourteen years, Minnicon- 
joo Sioux. Charley Stone, Unkpapa Sioux, 
fourteen years old. I.eroy Shutashnay, four- 
teen, a Two Kettle Sioux from Cheyenne 
River Agency. Charley Tatahnkaskah, twelvo 
years old, Suns Arc Sioux from Cheyenne River 
Agency. Edmund Bishop, from Yankton 
\gency a Yankton Sioux. Ari-hotch-kish— 
Lo„,, ;',,'„',, tlmircii years old. Gros Ventre. 



ones, while manifestly the same spirit of edu- 
cational help from the Government, pervadee 
them all. „ . 

One of the clauseB referred to, is as follows 
(see revision of Indian treaties, page 132. Treaty 
with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 1868) : 

"Article 7.— In order to insure the civiliza- 
tion of the tribes entering into this treaty, the 
necessity of education is admitted, especially by 
such of them as are or may be settled on said 
agricultural reservation, and they thereby 
pledge themselves to compel their children, 
male and female, between the ages of six and 
sixteen years, to attend school; and it is hereby 
made the duty of the agent for said Indiana to « 
see that this stipulation is strictly complied . 
with; and the United States agrees that for ev- 
ery thirty children between said ages, who can 
be induced or compelled to attend school, a 
house shall be provided, and a teacher compe- 
tent to teach the elementary branches of an 
English education, shall be furnished, who will 
reside among said Indians and faithfully dis- 
charge his or her duties as teacher. 

" The provisions of this article to continue 

""These' treat^eTwcre" .' confirmed in 1868, V» 
and, as will be seen, the educational clause is 
respectively limited to twenty years. The in- 
I tent was unquestionably to gather into schools, 
lii of the children of the tribes who became 
larties to the treaties. By reference to the last 
annual report from this office, it will be found 
that the total population of the tribes having 
this clause in their treaties, on the date of that 
report was about' 71.000, and their children of 
school' age numbered 12,000; and that ten years 
after making these treaties, of this great num- 
ber of children entitled to educational privileges 
at government expense, only 044 were really 
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letters received from til 

their friends are as eager as they are. nils 
very excellent ambition is taken advantage of 
as far as possible. The ouly trouble is thai 
primarv reading books are so well adapted 1 to 
little children that they are less useful for older 
minds, nnd it is thought better to give them, in 
part at least, lessons from the board on words 
and phrases which come inlo direct use in their 
daily life With this practice they are making 
very marked progress, apparent to all who 
watch thein from week to week, though their 
great natural Bhyness and reserve makes them 
a not verv reliable claBs to show to company. 

To furnish them with a more nourishing 
mental diet than the children's readers supply 



hav 



Ml sp. 



ally hi 



ced class 

.,tes fads of science, and simple Bible leadi- 
ngs! ' These are read'witll interest. Hut after 
\\ thu-v have not quite the charm of books. 

of the Floridas, when a gcogro- 



phy was first given to them after they had been 
taught i.nillv from maps for some months, was 
really touching Ab .fast as they can make 
them of use, other books will be provided for 
all. Meanwhile, the first and second and third 
readers are assiduously pondered. This wor- 
ship of a book is not confined to the Indians. 
The object lessons given to the little children 
of the Butler School this winter by a trained 
teacher from Col. Parker's famous schools in 
CJuincy, Mobs., have proved quite trying to the 
*-.:.v. n„H ..,.-,> nf mime of tlie narents. who 



tjuincy, .miss., uuve pruveu ipinc 
faith and patience of some of the parents, who 
thought because the little ones did not bring 
home books to study, they could not bo learn 
ing anything. 

LETTERS HOME. 
A letter we published last month from a lady 
teacher at Fort Berthold Agency, remarked, " I 
think Arahotchkish's father will have the hys- 
terics when he gets Ara'sfirat letter." Perhaps 



THE UNITED STATES PLEDGED TO 
EDUCATE THE INDIANS. 

Appeals to private benevolence for help 
in educating and civilizing the Indians 
reveal a prevailing feeling that the Gov- 
ernment is responsible for settling the In- 
dian question somehow, whether by bul- 
lets or school books. 

But if the Government is the people, 
then the people are responsible and should 
make themselves familiar with Govern- 
ment pledges and know how they are ful- 
filled. The demonstrated success of ex- 
periments like that at St. Augustine and 
this at Hampton, has done and will do 
more than any speeches can, to rouse and 
encourage the Government to the fulfil- 
ment of its pledges. And this makes their 
success the more important and worthy 
of all exertion. 

From a recent report to the Department 
of the Interior, we extract the following 
items of information in regard to our In- 
dian treaties, which may be to many as 
novel as they are striking : 

Department of the Interior, > 
Office of Indian Affairs, v 
Washington, April 28, 1879. ) 
To the Honorable, the Secretary of tiie 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Sir:— 

By reference to the treaties now in 
force with our nomadic tribes, it is found that 
a clause, in like terms, in reference to educa- 
tion appears in seven (7) of our most important 



r ._ 'ided for. 

The following extracts from said report have 
a direct bearing upon this subject, and merit 
special attention in this connection : \ 
"The results, after trial during the few 
I years past, of the peace policy, imperfectly car- 
ried out as it has been, prove beyond a doubt 
that the eventual civilization of the Indians 
may be reached through the education of their 
I children j olid further that it can be brought 
about more speedily by thai method than by 
uny other. Manv adult Indians can, of course, 
in the meantime, be taught to raise their own 
subsistence from the ground, to herd cattle, or 
lo do mechanical work ; but while self-Bupport 
is one of the cardinal points to he reached, civ- 
ilization, the ultimate end, can only be accom- 
plished through an education of the head and 
heart. The Navajocs and Moquis Pueblos are 
capable of self-support, but having no schools, 
are still degraded heathen, apparently no nearer 
civilization than they were half a century ago. 
Such education can be given only to children 
removed from the example of their parents and 
the influence of the camps, und kept in board- 
ing-schools. Experience shows that Indian 
children do not differ from white children of 
similar social status and surroundings, in apti- 
tude or capacity for acquiring knowledge ; and 
opposition or indifference to education on the 
part of parents decreases yearly ; so the question 
of Indian education resolves itself mainly into 
a question of school facilities, ... 

" But the figures contained in the tables here- 
with fall far short of indicating a purpose on 
the part of the Govrrnment to make this ques- 
tion one of Bpeedy solution. A , ., 
"At a low estimate, thenumberof Indian chil- 
dren of school-going age, exclusive of those be- 
longing to tile live civilized tribes of the Indian 
Territory, may be placed at 33,000. Of these, 
not less 'than 8.000 could, within a short time, 
he gathered into boarding schools, except for 
the fact that the teachers are yet to be employ- 
ed, the school-buildings are yet to he erected, 
and the funds for both, and for feeding and 
clothing the scholars, are yet to he appropriated, 
" The whole number of children who cau^be 
accommodated in the boarding-schools now pro- 
vided at the various agencies, is only 2,589. To 
theBe may be added o,082 more, who can find 
room in day schools, — those expensive make- 
shifts for educational appliances among Indi- 
ans.— making a total of only 7,671 IndianB who 
have yet heeu placed within reach of school fa- 
cilities. And when it is considered that tho fif- 
ty youth who speud from ohe to three years in 
a boarding-school, must slep from that into the 
social atmosphere created by 500 youth and 
2,500 other members of the tribe who are still 
in ignorauce, it can readily be seen that the ele- 
vation of an Indian tribe is being attempted by 
a method at leaBt as slow as it is sure; and that 
what should be the work of a year will be pro- 
d through a decade, and the work of a de- 

nlv skort- 



:ade through a I 
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j this policy 



ou'of treaty 
reatyof 1868, 



stipulations, as, for example, the I 
with the Kiowas and Comanchi 
noted). The one boarding school 

and Comanche Agency, which v 

date 75 pupils, is filled, and the other 42o chil- 
dren are waiting their turn To comply with 
treaty stipulations with these two tribes, would 
more' thou absorb the entire fund appropriated 
for the civilization and education of all the In- 
dians ill tho Indian Territory, exclusivo of the 
live civilized tribes. Even more glaring vio- 
lations of educational clauses in Sioux treaties 
might bo cited." 

The experience of the Department has been 
that the best results ore obtained by a removal 
of the children from all tribal influence during 
tho progress of education, so that educators 
can command all the timo and attention of 
their pupils. 

Youth so educated return to their tribes as 
I teachers, -interpreters, and examples in farm- 
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ing, <fcc. ; and if properly sustained and guided 
thereafter, prove far more effective guides than 
whites of the same capacity. 

Nothing is more essential than that Indian 
youth while passing through school, should 
have thorough instruction in some practical 
branch of labor that will meet their needs 
for obtaining a livelihood after leaving school. 
Very respectfully, 

Your ob'd't servant, E. J. Brooks, 
Acting Commutwncr. 



Whatever may be one's theory about 
educating Indians, will not tbe following 
letter convince any reader that it is worth 
while training the young man referred to ? 

His education has been already provid- 
ed for by two young ladies, each paying 
one-half of his expenses, which are $120.00 
a year besides his clothing. 

We say training, not tenoning, because 
the Hampton method is to fit both head 
and hand for usefulness, and to send the 
Indian back to his home able to do some- 
thing at the outset, and not with a brain 
full of facts and ideas that he can put to 
no use. 



The failure of Indian education in the 
past is due, in great measure, to the neg- 
lecting the dictates of common sense in 
their education. 

The boy referred to will come, and 
wishes to bring a companion who is also 
very highly spoken of by Mr. Wheeler. 
Who will help him ? 

Kesuena, Wis., Feb. 12, 1879. 
Oen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Normal Institute, Hampton, Va., 
Dear Sir :— 

I have been deeply interested in 
the work which God has given you to do in 
educating the Indian. 1 am teaching in n 
boarding school among the Menomonee Indi- 
ans, and have-in my school a boy in whom I 
think 1 see the making of a noble and talented 
man, if he could be placed under favorable 
circumstances. He is fifteen years old, speaks 
good English, is a pretty good render and 
writer, has gone to Compound Proportion in 
Hoy's Arithmetic, and has a good knowledge 
of geography; has a natural genius for draw 
ing which should be cultivated. He is alto 
gcther in advance of any member of the tribe 
either youth or adult. 

His father is a Roman Catholic, though not 
a very faithful one. This tribe ip one-half 
Roman Catholic, and one-half Pagan. 

I think I can secure the consent 
parents to send the boy away to school, and 
would like to place him in your effre. Please 
tell us whether you can take him, what the 
necessary expenses will be. exclusive of cloth 
ing and travelling expenses, and what shan 
he can reasonably earn himself out of school ing to give my boy 
hours, and also if there arc any funds at your put into school, 
disposal which could be used in his support. 
Do you know whether the Government would 



PATHETIC LETTEKS PEOM INDIANS. 

The following pathetic letters from two 
of the St. Augustine Indians who return- 
ed to their tribe, have been received by 
Capt. Pratt. He hesitated at first to pub- 
lish them, unwilling to encourage or seem 
to encourage anything like begging. But 
the case has this peculiar condition, — the 
men who, after long suffering and strug- 
gling, make this appeal to one who once 
was their " father and was good to them," 
have little or no chance of earning money, 
no tools to farm with, no work to get. A 
letter published some time ago in the 
Workman from "Chief Killer," moved 
some friendly hearts in his behalf. In- 
quiry was made of Capt. Pratt aB to the 
best way of sending a box of clothing to 
him, and he wishes to say for the ben- 
efit of others who may be moved to active 
sympathy by these letters, that a box or 
barrel sent to the address given below, 
with a letter, would be distributed accord 
ing to the wishes of the giver. 

Another very significant point suggest- 
ed by these letters is, that, unless some 
provision is made, the Cheyenne and Kio- 
wa students who have been making such 
progress at Hampton for a year, in the 
English language and civilization, must 
go back to find the same depths of pover- 
ty, and lack of work and opportunities 
awaiting them. 

Anything for the Kiowas or Comanches, 
to care of Agent Hunt, Ft. Sill, fed. Ty. 

For Cheyennes, to care of Agent Miles, 
Darlington, Ind. Ty. 



Died at Yazoo City, Miss., March 29th, of 
consumption, Eliza Nottingham, beloved wife 
of Samuel C. Windsor. Mrs. Windsor was a 
graduate of Hampton Institute of the class of 
"79. Mr. Windsor wss graduated in '71 in 
first class that went out, afterward con- 
tinuing his studies at Oberlin. Since their 
marriage, he and his wife have worked faith- 
fully as teachers in Mississippi, often in dan- 
ger and much difficulty. In his present great 
sorrow, which is aggravated by his own ill 
health, Mr. Windsor has the earnest prayers 
and sympathy for which lie asks, of all his 
friends of Humpton Institute. 



The writer of this letter was a Hamp- 
ton student of even less than ordinary 
promise, but, like many whose school 
standing was not high, he has been con- 
spicuous out of school. 

We publish his letter as a phase of the 
experience of a colored boy whose little 
knowledge among his ignorant people 
gives him a prominence that is impossible 
" such a youth in intelligent communi- 
ties : 



off, in moderately large cocks, — four 
feet wide and high, — after it has lain 
spread in the sun for one full day. 
It may thus stay safely for a week, if 
necessary, and a hay cap will protect 
it from a 24 hours' rain. The day it 
is drawn in, a man should start early 
and throw open the cocks, to get a 
final airing for for two or three honrs 
before it is taken up. 

A Horse Fork should be in every barn. 
In the hurry of haying, the cost of a 
horse hay fork may easily be saved in 
one week, by rapid unloading. 



March 22, 1879. 

Capt. U. H. Pkatt, Hampton, Va., 
Dear Friend:— 

A long time ago you wert 
father. You were very good to me. Sit 
have been here I have never written to 
Now I want to send you a letter. I want to 
tell you that the whito man's road which a 
long time ago you gave to me, I have not 
thrown away, but am still holding to it. Tin 
paper you gave me with the verses from the 
Bible, I have nol lost, nor what the Bible sayi 
in those verses. I know they are good talks. 
I have tried to give that road to all the Chey- 
ennes. Have worked hard to get them to take 
hold of it. Havo taught it to my child, and 
all the English 1 know 1 have talked to my son, 
and lit? now understands most of it and will 
follow it. . , ,. 

Most all of tho Cheyennes want to take hold 
and work and make corn, and live like whito 
men. Many are now making ready to plant 
Mtm and others'are breaking land. I am go- 
o the agent next week to 



: belli 



gilt with i 



Whc 
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I feel 



kind you were to m 
your institution, i 
much in your debt, 
in debt to you now. 

If it is your pleasure to read any of th 
North Carolina newspapers, you v, "' 
name appear before you very often. 
I feel my need of 
that I could return 



Corn, — Late plantings of corn may 
be made up to the middle of the mouth. 
Some early sorts, and some new varie- 
ties which claim to be extra ' early, 
may be tried as an experiment. It 
wifl pay very well to make late plant- 
ings up to July for fodder, planting in , . 
drills 3 feet apart, with about 12 
grains to the foot in the drill. The 
large kinds of 

Sweet Corn is the best for fodder. 
„ school-room 1 Triumph, Marblehead, Mammoth, and 
ny friends, I, lone- Stowell's Evergreen, are suitable for 
tght of you, and I tne p Ur p 0se . The common opinion, 
h'Tftwus no smaU ' tnilt sweet corn m better for fodder 
r rii „n,i think how 1 than field corn, is well founded ; but 
er of I there is some difficulty in curing the 
y^'f stalks, which is easily surttnounted, 



-, N. C, March 26, 1879. 
Esteemed Sir : — 



however, and which will be rioted in 
season. 

Dear At, \ Frequent Cultivation is essential to 
location, and only wish I successful corn growing. The culti- 
Hamptoa and finish my \ vator should be kept going this month 



cannot come now: it takes : through the corn and the root crops, 

""''bM. 'nd ,^'^001^^ aWeek ' rt matter3 DOt 

["we to'jonr school some money, and I shall ! that there are no weeds, that we culti- 
try to pay it the 30th of May, when I come to vate and hoe, but- to loosen the soil, 
see you. Dear General. I can never forget . an( J by that means to Stimulate the 
you, and only wish that I could be with you ; ___,. vt | 1 
again. I often, yes, very often, think of you | g rowln - 

since I left school I have met with a great , Summer Fertilizers.— -The experience 

:s ™ iiKW4 '. ° f th t l e r yeaTs ha v^z shown 

It all came from the advice you gave ' it to be useful to give a light dressing 



friend, please remember me to i of fertilizer to the corn, just before the 
k1 to Gen'l S. C. A. I will try I ]a3t cultivation. This helps the ear- 
in the 30th day of May. , Gencr- 1 
Id like to come back to-school. 



do anything toward his support ? 

Please reply as soon as convenient, and di 
rect to yours respectfully, 

W. W. Wheeler, 
s Keshena, Wisconsin. 



The annuity clothes 
good. Very soon they 



We trust that the following extract 
will serve to confirm the faith of any who 
may distrust the wisdom of the Hampton 
work for Indians. Major Thomas is one 
of the best men in tbe Indian service, and 
is in charge of unusually fine and capable 
tribes. 

ABSTRACT OP' REPORT OP MAJOR B. M. 
THOMAS, RELATIVE TO HIS VISIT TO 
HAMPTON, VA. 

While at Washington, I had the advantage 
of a visit to Hampton Agricultural Institute, 
Va., where there are sixty-seven Indians being 
■ educated in company with two hundred and 
fifty negroes. 

I made tho visit by direction of the Depart- 
ment and in company with Gen. R. II. Mcl- 
roy, Indian agent. We were most kindly re- 
ceived by tho officers of the Institute, who 
seemed to take pleasure in showing us all the 
departments of the Institution in everyday 
working order. I was astonished and very 
much gratified by what I saw. The Institu- 
tion is well equipped, remarkably well man- 
aged ; every one Beems to be happy, and all 
are learning. 

Such an Institution certainly is the best 
possible place to educate Indians. The Indi- 
ans there are learning faster and more things 
that will be of advantage to them, than they 
could possibly learn in their own country. I 
respectfully recommend that this system be 
enlarged till Indians from all the tribes can be 
educated in the East. * * * 
Very respectfully, 

Your ob'd't servant, 
. "^Bbb. M. Tuomas, 

U. S. Ind. Agent. 



issued are not 
out. All my 

relations hold to the "white man's road. All 
illing to work. If you could get me a 
suit of white man's clothes, I would like to 
have them. I have my soldier's uniform yet, 
but it is wom badly, aud tho clothes the agent 
gives mo do not wear long, and I can get no 
ore till next winter. 

When wo were in Florida with you, we were 
not hungry or poor; the white women and all 
white people were our friends; but here we are 
often hungry and always poor. 

Buffalo Meat. 



1 1 ing, and renders many ears prpductive 
e three churches in charge, and I do feel | that would otherwise be abortive. The 
need of education. General, please write fertilizer should be worked ni with 
the cultivator. A mixture of poultry 
manure, ashes, and plaster, will be 
useful, or the prepared artificial corn 
fertilizer, may be used in place of this. 



the 



long letter, and give 
your school. Please send me one copy of 
your paper and catalogue. 

I am only twenty-two years of age. I have 
been a member of the Legislature ever since I 
was twenty-one. But I am done with poli- 
tics and shall never accept of the nomination 
any more. I cannot servo two masters at 
once. Please remember me to Miss M. and 
sister ; I would be glad to see them. I am 
this year appointed as Sunday-school State 
Missionary. • My molher hns been sick every 

day since I left your school. Old Mr. 

is dead, and'also my brother. 

. 7 Your friend, S. 



©n tbt /arm. 



s To«jr Sill, April 29, 1879. 

Dear Capt. Pratt: 1 — 

You first taught me the white man's rond. 
I am now very poor and disconsolate. All you 
gone, 



clothes oi 

k the ground 
BonieY I am I 
pelled to go back 

legg' 



Can yo 
nche. 1 i 



r.Hl 



the old road, though 1 did 
but 1 had no pants and had to take 
os. 1 never have any money, for 1 cannot 
it here, and my heart told 
you for help, and peril 
things to me. 1 ha 



nd these 
piece of ground for my 
ant to work the white 
1 have nothing to do it 
t on this man's ground, 
and 1 am never settled 
"any place. 1 have made a great many rails 



road and learn I 
1 am working fi 
then on somebody el 



1 have not forgotten what you told 
of my o> 



1 haven't a horse of my own. . 1 am very 
poor. When you come to see us 1 shall have 

" Inn in atinw won no COID — UO hOUSS nOttl' 

bad 



lOthing to show you — no corn — no house — noth 
ing at all. This is a poor couutry and a bac 

found. 1 don't sleep well, 1 am of raid. rVhen 
was with the white people 1 was happy. 
Couldn't you give me a poor old house of some 
kind 1 1 heard that 1 was to have a house on the 
Washita, bnt 1 don't want it there. 1 want it 
here where 1 have alwayB lived, and where my 
people have their homes The white people in 
this country are crazy. "" 



From the American Agriculturist. 
Mowing Machines are now indispen- 
sable. The scythe may be used for 
cutting about fence corners when the 
wasteful zigzag rail fence is used; but 
eo"far as other uses go, it may be hung 
up out of the way. In choosing a 
mower, the chief points to consider are 
lightness of draft, strength and simplic- 
ity of construction. With these, one 
has economy in use, durability, con- 
venience of handling, and ease in 
keeping in order — points of the utmost 
importance. There is one other point 
worth noting, which is safety in case 
of a, run away, or when mowing^ a 
rough field, and there is danger that 
the driver may be thrown upon the 
cutting bar. The cutting bar should 
always be well in advance of the driver, 
but never directly ahead of him. 

Curing Say in the cock is preferable 
to sun drying. The sweating and fer- 
mentation improve, and prevent heat- 
ing in the mow or stack. The writer 
prefers to put up hay, after the dew is 



Hoots.— Early blood beets, and Sug- 
ar beets, may be sown early \ this 
month. Mangels will now require 
clean culture, and vigorous thinning. 
Rutabagas may be sown from the first 
to the 25th of this month, upon land 
that has not been prepared in time-f&r 
earlier cropB. 

Fodder Crops. — The' rye ground 
cleared by this time may be immedi- 
ately prepared, and planted with fod- 
der corn or oats, the latter to be fol- 
lowed with late turnips as the oats are 
cut for feeding ; or Hungarian grass 
may follow the rye, and be cut oft" in 
time for sowing rye again next fall. A 
good plot of cabbages will be found use- 
ful for fall and early Tenter feeding of 
cows, and if plants have been provid- 
ed for, they may be set out on the rye 
ground, or some other piece of rich 
moist soil. 

Working Horses.— An ample bed- 
ding of fresh straw will do much to 
induce a tired horse to lie down and 
rest. Clean grooming, and an occa- 
sional washing will also greatly encour- 
age restfulness and improve the appe- 
tite and health. Over-feeding is not 
judicious, and will not restore flesh 
lost by hard work and want of comfort- 
able rest. To prevent galls, the har- 
ness should be washed and kept soft 
with castor oil. If vermin attack the 
harness, a little powdered aloes rub- 
bed in with the oil, will keep them 
away from the leather. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

FOUEION. 
Mount Atari iaactlre. 



Toe Nihilists are still at work in Russia. Iri.Tiid.arv 



■ery day occurrences, 
fghanistan. Yaltoob Khan 



it^T fearfully I 
>• as W» a d 



succeeded Lord ChWinsfon 
ander. In South Africa. Ex 
Ann made for a second rani 



Boudinot, a Cheroke 

the United 8 

Indian triben 
acres of lai 
expected t 



i of thin, but finally Mr. K. C. 
lalmed to have discovered that 
med from 
14.000.000 



The Anieer 
signed a treat) 
polftlral and CX 
British. 

The typhus T 
deaths have !>.■ 



Advices from Hon- Kong Ma;<- (hat th.- Anirrirans 
in China r-c.-iwd III- news i.f th.- v, |., l.v I'n-si.i.MiL 
Ilavrs i > f 1 1 1 ' ■ ai.ti-fl.im-se hill will, Kniiuleatlon The 
Kiir<'i«a:i n 
patedadiffc 
or relatives „ _ 

circles, it is said, ntr..i.(c retaliatory 

lin-ai^-'-'l. ami v.-n. wns n..t ivc-iv,'-! ivitn iinniiM-d 

jileasui-e. The ,;„v e r 1 1 men! . it is believed, would have 

wekumed an exeds- for initiatinK an extreme anti- 
American policy. 

POLITICAL. 

Skuator. Thurhan seems likely to be the democratic 
candidate for governor of Ohio. 

William Lloyd Gakrisoh. the ureal abolitionist and 
anti-slavery ...|it.,r. ..«.•_■ I Mav JSth, at the residence of 



whole cou 

Congressman Hull "f 
of another 
cratie Hoi.: 



Died at Hampton Institute, May 30th, of 
pleurisy, after an illness of but ten days, 
Nick Pratt, (Pa-a-cys) Cheyenne Indian. TMb 
is the first break in the band of Indian Btu- 
denta from St. Augustine. Nick will be sin- 
cerely mourned by his comrades and teacher?, 
and many friends. He has greatly improved, 
of late especially. His efforts to live a better 
life have been observed by all near him, and 
we hoped to see him soon added to the num- 
ber of those who have professed the christian 
faith. "We believe that God who has been 
leading him, 'Juts now taken him home t*> 
Himself. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
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BANK OPEN ALL DAY. 
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During the trucking season The Home 
Savings Bank is open daily from until 
5 o'clock, and is open on Saturday nights I The 
from li until 8 o'clock. All deposits (Savings ( our , 
Accounts) draw interest at six per cent, from appl 
day of deposit. The husiness of this Bank Tl 
has nearly doubled since its removal to Mair ; - 
Street. 

Every man should have something hud U] 
in the Savings Bank towards buying a horn, 
of his own. 



Annual session from October I 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Hoard, .-ic.. ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half In cash and 



labor: six dollars cash, and four dollars 
,rk required of those under 111 years of 
first year is probationary. None under 
.•en or over twenty-eight years of age need 
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DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parrnmore has permanently 
settled id Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



chulurahlpg of seventy dollars, to 
tuition, are aoliciled. 
i of any amount are most accepta- 
; invited from all who are interested 

need of the institution ia a perma- 
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Navy, died suddenly at Bl 
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Edited bv Miss S. P. HARROLD. 

A small four-page sheet, contaiuing the 
ternational Sunday-school lessons and other 
matter interesting to Sabbath-school teach— 
and scholars. 

ONE COPY - - - ONE CENT. 

100 COPIES lo one address, one year - TEH DOLLARS . 

A NEW BO OK. — JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

XJy T. T. BBVCH. 

Price 50 Cents. Hailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 
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liK-aliiie S . I'articulareand_. 

W o,-(h j. i..e improve >oUl -pare time at thta 
sACo. Portland, Maine. 
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final unlesft revt-ns>".l dy ('.'if ''..ncurrent action of 
houses of Congress. 

Death of As Old Soi-wicr.- Oen. Charles Ev 
died at the residence of son. n^ar Smyrna, Di 
fewdayaago. Hi-i age was <.s years. In the Moi 
waratNativoo, Hi . ahont f,.r'y years ago. Oen. Ev 
was severely woumleil He was a soldier in the Mei 
war, and at the opening of the late war entered 
federal army as a captain. Jle fought under < 

Hake r. Williams and Builer, and was wounded at 

Hudson, receiving iwr, shots in his leg. which was 
broken. He eame out of the w.ir a brigadier general 
by brevet. He moved to Smyrna from Camden. 
N. J., lost summer. 

Colowkl Frank H. Fletcher, an agent appoint* 



or more. He found them all'c-inteiited and doing well, 
having suffered verj' little fro., ill health, eaeh family 



R O. PERCY, 



Stanley Rule & Level Co., 

Ma Ml'FACTI'RICBS ■ V 

Improved Adjustable Planes. 
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City and County of Norfolk, V a, 

Office in HOME SAVINGS BANK. 

irt notice and at moderate enurffes. 

[ FIFTH YEAR.] 

HOME SAVINGS BANK, 

OF NORFOLK, VA., 

BANK BUILDING. Cor. Main and Roanoke Si:. 

dhartercfl, # tpttmirtr, 1874. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL * KJO OOO. 
SUBSCRIBED , " « 20 OOO. 

Deposits of any amount received from any pcr- 
""six per cent. Interest allowed, payable January 
a M™ey > 'ma y be sent for deposit by Mall or Ex. 
nress, ami llank Book will m- piompily returnc.l. 
'"c.,1 ,«lo„. » 1-i.i .1" Parts efl lie eiainlry 

«T All accounli ttricUs private and confidential. 
IKKD FOR OOB CiaCULAR. 

Applications forloans may bo sent in to the Board 
Meeting, at 11, on Tuesdays. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 
GEO. 8. OLDriELD, 
J. B. GIL. LETT, 
GEO. E. BOWDEN, 
H. B. NICHOLS, 
F. KICIIABDSON, 
SAUL. HOFFLIN, 
Uapt. E. F1CKUI', 




UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guarantee in 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 



no other house in New York. 



We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. s 



Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 



-f 



SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior lo all In MUDTI OP T0SB, ELEGANCE 

OF FOItM and LASTIXli qUALIIIES. 
Send for catalogue : HI Trimonl Slreel, Boslon. 



ITEW I IDEA. 

A Fashionable New Y'ork Dress Maker will 
send by mail paper patterns of every descrip- 
tion, with 

CLOTH MODEL ATTACHED, 

Showing How the Garment is Put To- 
gether. > 
Children's Patterns of all kinds. Gentle- 
men's .Shirts a specialty, Send bust measure 
and 110 cents in stamps, or $1.00 for four, to 
Mrs. Haiuus, 36 Beekman St., New York. 



When visiting New York do not to fail 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Giiand Stukkt, 

Broadway and Wahbkn 
NEW YORK. 

10.75, ly 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Consult the National 1 tochers' Monthly. 

THE 

NATIONAL SEEIES 

or 



Jflrmcr f cap #uti»nc. 



Sri? and S, taltS piTce. to round the perfect 
"it IT the pride of the Publisher, that . their tm- 
PMOTW » ^:p B pSf™„ P ^^S.™ V fore ta up r . 

t of guarantee which the ednca- 



35 6 4: 



mm sold in 1878, 

73,020 More than in any Previous Tear. 



SOME VERY 




— _t „f Th« flin<rer has taken the First Prize over 

Companies have .prung op In ever, part of The ' S'""^ has ^ Ke , Two Hondbed 

tl ,„ „„,..,, for making an " Imitation Singer "^ft.!^ 

Machine." After the Chicago Fire the Kelief Commit- 

Why are not itmilar eampaniei formti for i Me , ul( lcrtook to furnish sewine machines to 

■viking Imitation of other Sevang Machine! f I the needy women of that city. 
The' public will draw its own inference. 
Oold it continually counterfeited; brau and 

tin never I 



HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 

miE peoplpS award to the "singer.? 
The people bought Singer Machines as fol- 
lows : .... 

1870 127. K33 Singer Machine* 

,„ 1871 181,260 " " 

.„ „.x AP d P iffS!;e73 232.444 « « 

ids'of machines. 2.U44 applicants were lur- | Jo™ 249 852 " " 

„;,hed with machines : 2 427 chose the {g^ 202 316 

Singer Machines, and 517 distributed their asalsia 

choice among the five other kinds of machines 
These girls were to earn their livino. on 



1877!. 282,812 '* " 

1878 356,432 " 

I *es7 machines. Why did they take ^J^™™^™^^?^"" 
\ Singer f 1 



title-page Is a sort of guarai 
Ucma. public have learned t 



"HSffiJK nnnKS-a title which Is now unl- 



iSiaily conceded In Its broadest sense, a; 



work*: 

NATIONAL BEADEBS AND SPELLEES. 



PARKER 4 WATSON. 

DIAGBAM ENGLISH GBAMMAB 

• T 

W. OLARK, A. M. 

NATIONAL 0OTJBSE IN GEOGBAPflY 

UOlfTEITB * McSALLY. 

NATIONAL SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS 



SEND FOR CIRCULAR 



THE SIJSGER MANUFAgDEWG ^£^ Hamt . 



The Singer JL_* Company has 1,500 ^^^^^^^^^ 




THE Nfflf A 



PROPRIETOR. 



TI IE XXTT » 33 1 -A- XIOTUH.. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. H PHOEBUS 

T.akts: Transient »3.00 per .toy. ♦«.»> I"' r 7'"'"™,^ ,„„ 1)C ach nnd'nt the head 

This Hotel, thoroughly hull, a. 1.1 m, ■ y ':,,.:„■,' \ „.„;;!,, 1, oa,, 1..- 1 .-.k-H.-.I dally uy 

th *Th^r^s™ t^'S are dcil^uK the Hurnpton Non™. J^— ftltt 
t.onal Military """'f.,,^ 1 , i '» i,' , ! i,."V. ...!- of an .„.y l ul.-. drive, or sail. 

churches in the cou nti>. arc u.i , r .alubi-ity. the range of the thermometer here 

fort^o^S^Mro^ 
of 00°, 7<°, 76°. for twwt: „',,,. 
the Spring . 



SILENT SEWINO MACHINE. 

This machine- is PKE-EMINENT over 
all others in QUALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and disability. It is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
1 with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
' principles of operation, being" FAB IN 
ADVANCE of any. 
! Destrlpllve Circulars oa Application. 

W1LLC0X & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

058 BROADWa't, 5f. T. 



TALBOTT & SONS 



BARNES' BRIEF U. S. HISTORY. 
BARNES' SCHOOL SINGER. 
8M1TH MARTIN'S BOOK-KEEPING. 
JEPSON'S MUSIC READERS. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWING BOOK. 
CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUMS. 
NORTHEND'S SPEAKERS. 
GRAHAM'S REASONABLE ELOCUTION. 
PEABODY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BOYD'S COMPOSITION, ETC. 
CHAMPLIN'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
BEER'S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
PECK'S GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PORTER'S CHEMISTRY. 
JARV1S' PHYSIOLOGY and LAWS ol HEALTH 
WOOD'S AMERICAN BOTANY. 
CHAMBERS' ZOOLOGY. 
STEELE'S "14 WEEKS'* IN EACH SCIENCE. 
PUJOL'S FRENCH COURSE. 
WORMAN'S GERMAN SERIES. 
8EARING'S CLASSICS, ETC.. ETC. 
The whole crowned by a unique collection of pro- 
fessional manuals known as 

THE TEACHERS' LIBRAEY, 

In Thirty Volumes. 



Richmond, Va. 



«. I. ClOwtll'S r»TI«T IPJPIOV- 
[D TURBINE *AT[«*mttS,COR« 
AlHWKIATIllllS.OtAIIISO.IlIU 
MACHINERY, JtC. ALSO, ENQINES, 
BOiLERS. SAW HlllS, CASTIK6S, 
FORQINDS, AC. 

Send for Circular. tr. 



$66^ 




JAMES M. BUTT, 



■ AMfACTIlllIRS' AOIST, IHPORTCR AKD OtAlIR III 

RALROAD. 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 
,* Tools, 



jriarS^f^ «i» ^jr^tB ' BELTIHC, PACKING, OILS * WASTE, 
ZZi%"™%««"o?^^ * PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS, 

Co., Portland, Maine. | NUTS AND WASHERS, 

L-nss Ooodsi, dbo., *o. 

No. 5 Market Sauare, Norfolk Va 



TO FARMERS 

WHO WOULD 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. 

BUT 

Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJYCIJV G. 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Co. 




Men, womei 



s free. Address, Taut & Co., 



Costly outfit 1 



Theodonck A. Williams. W»oo 
T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

GQStratSStGM MEHCH*MTS„ 

2*1 Rounoko S quare. Norfolk. Va 



n_w.Hr, Culaioou«ofall A. S.' Barnes * Co 1 
J££SZ% he sent free to the addre- » 
Teacher or School Offlcer applying for It. 

TO. JVolltmal reorfier.' ifonfAfy commands In 1U 
editor and contributors the best professional talent 
the eountryaffords. Subscription, »1 perannum. 

A. S. BASHES 4 COMPANY, 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 

111 and 113 William Street, New York, 
18 and 115 State Street, Chicago, 

118 Camp Street, New Orleana. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

I Soinjt ^ Clry-mndo WorU, 

whloli I "I" soil « and below cost. All other KOods I" 



. The American Spiced Food. 
A IVt 13 cfc O O . 

CENERAL ACENTS, 
34 COURT sa-, BOSTON. 



,.;.stii, k -i.. : 



• *»"l Ofth.' till.1- K>»« "" . "... . ". ■ • 

of any I selves. awl „-ntlcmen s work made I 

and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON 



ealthy. nutritious food, not a medi- 
an t..' t'.H-.l ill 111-, old way. Prevents 
«„, put a horso in condition when other 
means fall. Investigation solicited. 

DIRECTIONS. 
For each animal deduct one fourth their usual quan- 
Ulv ,.f grata and add half a pint of Spiced Food each 
time of feeding. 

Reliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 



STJCOE8S 

NEW CHAMPION REAPERS § MOWERS 

Xix Every Quarter of tiro Qlotoe.. 

. • 1 .., . h„.„ «n universally successful that they now stand unrivalled— triumph- 

rm- Don't huv a Reaper or Mower until you have seen the New Champion. _«1 
Manufactured by ^ " ^ ' ^ ^ 



I 



I 



in or put up to quickly. Never rua«. 
m, saruiks, nor warp*. Cosflflowa by aw. 
Wind, or flood. A complete barrier to Ulo mart 
unruly etock Irapeiiable by mna or beust _TWO 
THOUSAND TONS SOLD 
DURING THE LAST "-a^ -g^" 
Btapiaa. Beiulior mustxatod Parapalet 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put np. 

Cost of various styles of Fenc: 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $0.25 per rod: 

Wide 5-32.' 

Common Stone Wall 3.00 

Four-Board Fence 8.00 ' 

Split-Rail " .... 2.00 ' 
Virginia " " .... 1.50 ' 

Glidden Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84 
3 " .66 1 



Posts can be put in. every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

D DEALKH8 IN 

iplements, Hardware, &c 

)N, Va. 
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ANNIVESSAEY EXERCISES AT HAMP- 
TON INSTITUTE. 

The eleventh year of the Hampton Normal 
School closed on Thursday, May 22d, with 
the usual anniversary exercises attended by a 
large number of visitor?, among whom were 
many leading and distinguished men of the 
North and South. 

Among the guests were Hon. Carl Schurz, 
Secretary of the Interior; Hon. Geo. W. Mc- 
Creary, Secretary of War; Hon. A: C. Bars- 
tow of Providence, R- I., Indian Commission- 
er; Hon. Wm. Stickney of Washington, 
Indian Commissioner; Senator Saunders of 
Nebraska; Representative Pound of Wis- 
consin: Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins of Massachu- 
setts, the venerable ex-preaident of Williams 
College; President D. C. Oilman of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore; the venerable 
Rev. Dr. Wm. 8. Plnmmer of South Carolina; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Warren and Miss Annie 
Lowell, of BoBton ; Gen. E. Whittlesey, 
Gen. E. Upton, U. S. A., Commandant of 
the Artillery School at Fortress Monroe; Capt. 
L. E. Campbell Q. M-, U. S. A., Fortress 
Monroe, and a large number of officers from 
that post; Capt. Gillis, Commanding U. 8. 
Receiving Ship Franklin at Norfolk; Lieut. 
Com. Bishop and other officers of the same 
vessel; Lieut. Quackenbush and Lieut. Har- 
rington, U. 8. Marine Corps, stationed at 
Norfolk; Paymaster Smith, U. S. A.; several 
officers of the German School ship Nymphe 
lying at Norfolk; Hon. F. N. Watkins of Vir- 
ginia; Den. Ezra Famesworth of Boston; 8. 
M. Shoemaker, Esq., of Baltimore; Prof. 
Remscnof Johns Hopkins University; Judge 
Foster of Connecticut; Rev. Mr. Foote of 
Massachusetts; Rev. Dr. A. N. Arnold; of R. 
L:*T. M. Brewer, Esq.. of New York; 
Rev Thomas K. Fessenden of Connecticut; 
Mr. Anthony M. Kimberof Philadelphia; Mr. 
Alexander Hyde of Massachusetts; Dr. Lewis 
H. Stciner of Maryland; Z. 8. Ely., Esq., of 
New York; Col. Thomas Tabb, of Hampton. 
Va., Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Lewis, and Miss 
Sarah Lewis of Phil-idelphia, Miss II. A. 
Longstreth of Philadelphia; Rev. Jas. H. 
Holmes, of Richmond ; Rev. Prof. Johns, of 
Hampton, late of the West'Indies; Rev. Wm. 
Thornton, of Hampton, and other leading 
colored ministers of Hampton. Norfolk and 
Portsmouth; Mr. Schriver of the Baltimore 
American; Mr. Perkins of the Norfolk Land- 
mark; Mr. Glennan of the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian; Rev. J. W. Harding of the Spring- 
field Republican; Mr. Goddnrd of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser; Mr. Hubbard of the Hart- 
ford Courant; Mr. J. H. Clark (Max Adeler) 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin; and the Rev. 
Geo. W. Boynton, of the "Independent;" Mr. 
E. B. Monroe, Mr. Andrew Kevan, of Peters- 
burg, Va., ' There were over Bix hundred 
guests, besides three hundred students as- 
sembled in the chapel. 

, INDIAN VISITORS. 

A very striking addition to the distin- 
guished guests were six tall Indian braves in 
blankets and feathers; a delegation of North- 
ern Cheyennes from Indian Territory who 
have been consulting with the '* Great Father 11 
in Washington, and came down to Hampton 
under escort of Capt. Pratt and Agent Miles 
to see the young men of their tribe here at 
school, to some '"of whom they are re- 
lated. Their names are Aachi Vih, Little 
Chief, chief of their bund, High Wolf, Porcu- 
pine, Black Wolf, Eagle Feather, and Little 
Wolf, all leading braves. 

It will be remembered that in 185? a treaty 
was made with the Southern Cheyenues in 
Colorado who were established in Indian Ter- 
ritory by the Government. It has ever since 
been the policy of the Department to get the 
Northern Cheyennes to join these, and leave 
the Sioux with whom they have been affilia- 
ted. Two years ago, one thousand surren- 
dered and were sent to Indian Territory. Six 
hundred and fifty of these have affiliat- 
ed with the Southern Cheyennes and are do- 
ing well. The fate of the rest who started 
north under the leadership of Dull Knife, is 
too recent and well known to need reiteration. 
Two hundred were left in the North when the 
thousand gave themselves up, and took JJftrt 
in the fight in which Custer fell. These^ur- 
rendered in the summer of '77, arid since 
then have been allies of the United States. 
Part of them — our visitors among the number 
—were at Fort Keough on the Yellowstone in 
Montana, and acted as scouts for Gen. Miles 
in the campaign which ended in the surren- 
der of Chief Joseph and the Nez Perces; los- 
ing one man killed, and doiug faithful service. 
They were then sent to Indian Territory by 
the Government, but have been homesick and 
dissatisfied. The object of the delegation's 
visit to Washington, is to petition the Great 
Father to let them return to their Northern 
homes. The older ones especially, do not be- 
lieve in civilization, a*nd did not come to 
Hampton with any , intention of liking it. 
Just what they think* of it now, is impossible 
to say, but they are interested and excited, 
follow the Cheyenne students around into 
classes and workshop, talk with them, shake 
hands with their teachers, and evidently keep 
up a great deal of thinking. In the evening they 



watch the social intercourse and merry-making 
of the students of both races, their stern fea- 
tures now and then relaxing into a smile, and 
one of the braves was civilized gentleman 
enough to ask a Dakota girl for her photograph. 
Photographs of all the Indian students, in 
their students uniform and neat dresses, at 
study and work, and of the school grounds 
and buildings, and specimens of the students* 
work, will be given them to carry home. 
An impression of some kind is made no doubt, 
and it is hoped, one which will do good in 
the interest of peace and civilization. 



occupied the morning as usual. The Sen- 
ior class was examined in Intellectual Philos- 
ophy (Dr. Hopkins "Outline of Man, 1 * the ven- 
erable author being an interested listener) Al- 
gebra, Political Economy and Civil Govern- 
ment, Ancient Hjstory, and the Practice of 
Teaching. For the last, model classes of lit- 
tle children were brought from the Butler 
School and taught by the seniors, who have 
been trained during the year by a teacher 
from Col. Parker's training school in Quincy. 
Mass. The lower classes had their usual reci- 
tations with more or less of a review, and the 
Indians their arithmetic, reading, geography 
and conversation dorses. All the classes ac- 
quitted themselves generally well, and showed 
good progress. 

TI1E INDUSTP.IES 

of the school received their usual share of at- 
tention. The farm, printing-office and work- 
shops were inspected ; knitting machines were 
running, and specimens of farm products and 
sewing, with some samples of Indian art, 
were on exhibition in Academic Hall. 

Till', INDIAN WOHK8HOP 

was open all the morning, and filled with suc- 
cessive classes of Mr. Starkweather's Indian 
pupils in mechanics, and a very much inter- 
ested throng of visitors, among whom the In- 
dian chiefs were conspicuous. 



way of cutting down and transposition — the 
English was the student's own, and those 
which showed most intellect had been revised 
least. From this statement he excepted the 
post-graduate address, which was delivered 
exactly as it was written in West Virginia by 
the speaker, Mr. Booker Washington of the 
Class of '75. We give Buch extracts as we 
have room for from this address, hut they will 
lack the very earnest and sympathetic delivery 
which enforced the wcrds: <» 



THE FORCE ' 



WINS. 



"It is a significant fact that'of the many who 
Btartout in life with a finu'lmd resolute deter- 
mination to accomplish something in this world 
for themselves and tlieir country, so few 
reach the desired end, and bo many dwindle in- 
to insignificance. 

My humble experience, as a teacher in the 
South for the last four years, teaches ine that 
there is a force with which we can labor and 
Bucceed, and there ia a force with which we can 
labor and fail. It requires not the pretending 
fop whose knowledge is limited to hie kid 
gloves or his polished broad -cloth. It requires 
not the wiae gentleman whose store of knowl- 
edge consists, merely, in what he memorized 
from books; it requires not mere education, 
but wisdom and common sense, a heart set on 
the right and a truBt in God. As a teacher it 
requires him who van exchange the teacher's 
desk for the plow or shovel, not him whose 
heart is set on his salary and not the results of 
his labor, He who remains in the Bchool-room 
six hours simply because the law demands it, 
has not a force that will win. As the hardy pi- 
oneers, when they began to hew out the forests 
to lay the foundation of our proud republic, ex- 
cluded all gentlemen from their midst, bo we, 
the pioneers of a cause as mighty as that, would 
inform all such that they are not the forces that 
will win. 

So in all departments of labor. In school, 
he who studies for the cIbbs room, ends with the 
class room, but the scholar who studies for the 
battles of life will win in the battles of life. 

Let no misfortune, no discouragement cause 
ub to think that there is uol work to be perform- 
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corted to Virginia Hall/by the school brass 
band, and the lower classes. The student 
cadets were inspected on the green in front, 
by Capt. Henry Romeyn, U. S. A., Com- 
mandant, and then marched in to dinner, 
while the invited guests took lunch on the 
piazza and lawn of the Principal's house. 

THE AFTERNOON EXERCISES, 

in Virginia Hall, were according to the fol- 
lowing 

programme: 
MUSIC—Kormul School Band. 

Sat.itatorv: Essay ' Little things. 

Delia E Chadtvick, Hean/orl. N. C 

EasAT^ Fourteen Years of Anglo-African History. 

Samuel E. Courtney, Maiden, W. Va. 

Ebsvy The Uses of Time. 

Mary Ireland, Waterproof, La. 
MUSIC. 

Essay Our Government. 

Peter If. Crqig, Augusta Ga. 

BtLWnoK From " tones of Seven." 

Charlotte McAlpine, Aew York City. 

Should the Negro Emigrate T 
John II. Tu^utall, Pittsylvvania Court House, Va. 



Essay Decision of Character. 

Olivia Davidson, Albany. Ohio. 
Essay. Dutr of the Government to Educate the Indian. 
EtraD. Wright, New York City. 

Shout Talk My Home in Indian Territory. 

Etahdle-uh. Kiowa Indian. 

Essay The Historic James. 

Amelia E. Perry, Lynchburg, Va. 
MUSIC 

Esut What We Should do for Africa. 

William F. Grasty, Danville, Va. 

Selection " Lazy Man's Land," From the German, 

Lucy Smith, Hampton, Va. 

Valedictory : Essay After the Victory. 

Wm L. Hamlin, Petersburg. 
MUSIC. 

I Post Gradi-atx Address ...The Force- that Wins. 

Booker Washington, Maiden, If'. Va. 



PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS. 



The programme was agreeably lightened by 
music by the Normal School brass band which 
has greatly improved this year, and by the 
school choir, and full chorus. 

Plantation songs and glees made a pleasant 
variety, increased by a War Song from the 
Kiowas, and a simple hymn or two by the In- 
dian students, rather shyly sung. 

The character of the orations and essays 
was at least equal to any previous anniversary, 
on the whole, probably superior; and drew 
from a prominent Virginian present the re- 
mark to bis neighbor, that he had never at- 
tended a college commencement where there 
was so much common sense instead of rant, a 
compliment the school prizes as in the Line of 
its ambition and efforts. 

At the close the Principal made the state- 
ment, that while the graduating essays and 
orations had passed through the hands of the 
teacher, the revision hud been chiefly in the 
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have been cloudy and crowded with disadv 
tages, but there is a work for the weakest an 
well as the strongest, and if performed well, in 
the end it ia as honorable as that performed by 
the greatest. 

If you had asked Elihu Burritt how he rose 
from the blacksmith shop to be master of an- 
cient and modern languages, he would have 
told you of days and yean of unceasing toil. 
If you had asked Hugh Miller how he found 
his way from the rock quarry to a rank among 
the first scientists, he would have told you 
thai patience and perseverance hold the key to 
the treasures of this world. If you had asked 
Benjamin lianneker, our negro philosopher, 
how he climbed from a servant boy to be class- 
ed among the first astronomers. of our land, he 
td have told you the mighty truth that la- 
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r brings. With patience 
■ have endured much, 
s and moving in quiet 
Id has passed them by. 
and resolution they 
ward, till their work benefits the world 
and makes an impression that will live when 
their bodies sleep in the clay. Such has been 
the character of those who have led the world 
in science, in politics, in religion, and in every 
thing that tends to make man wiser and better. 
Would we imitate such characters, we must 
remember that pretension may serve for mo- 
mentary impreBsiouB, but that which iBios'.and 
the scrutiny of years muBt be a reality. 

Then- is but one road to Buccess and that is 
the right road. There is but one foundation 
upon which we can build that shall be enduring 
and that ia upon a pure character. No matter 
what the disadvantages may be, no matter 
what the color of the Bkins, no matter whether 
he is rich or poor, a life begun and ended upon 
this foundation will be a success and will be 
crowned with that honor which shall be eternal 
May it ever be our aim through life to build 
ourselves and those whom we teach firmly up- 
on this foundation, for it is more priceless than 
wealth, will do far more for us than any legis- 
lation, and will win when other forceB fail ; and 
lastly, " Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy 
country's, thy Hod's, 1 and truth's," then we 
shall be a nation known and respected by 
all men for truth, virtue, and honesty." 

We have no room for the graduating essays, 
and it would be contrary to cuBtom and diffi- 
cult to select from them. 

At the same time, some few particulars con- 
cerning the class and some of the speakers 
may interest and not be out of place, 
one of the young women would be remember- 
ed by some who heard her singing which 
added interest to the attraction of the Ladies' 
New England Kitchen at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. The Bpeaker of the post graduate 



address had the pleasure of seeing on the 
stage with him, 'a young man whom he had 
prepared to enter the middle year at Hamp- 
ton. Two others of his pupils graduated 
with the class one of them, his brother. Mr. 
Washington has been doing excellent work 
ever since his own valedictory was delivered 
four years ago. 

One thing which evidently struck some of 
the Northern visitors with .surprise, was the 
fair skins of some of the speakers. Six out 
of the thirteen, perhaps, would not be sus- 
pected in the North of a drop of African 
blood. Inquiry is often made as to the rela- 
tive mental ability of the light and dark col- 
ored. Perhaps this and other Anniversary 
programmes are as fair an answer as the school 
can give. Its honors are awarded, as is usual, 
for scholarship and general character, and 
the programme made up from the best efforts. 
In the present case, light and dark divide the 
honors about equally; two of the young 
women and five young men being dark ; four 
young women and two young men, white or 
nearly so. The salutatorian and valedicto- 
rian arc both of the darkest. A review of 
programmes from the first class that gradu- 
ated, keeps up the average to a curiouB de- 
gree. Out of eight valedictorians, four have 
been black, and four light, ranging to white; 
of the six salutatorians, four have been dark 
and two very light. Honors are even, appar- 
ently, and without the slightest effort to make 
them so, or any consideration of the question 
till now. 

This startling fact of white negroes in the 
South, is one of the saddest results of Amer- 
ican slavery. Their position is not an envia- 
ble one, but full of peculiar temptation and 
trials on either hand, calling for special sym- 
pathy and aid. 

THE SIIORT TALK 

of the Kiowa Indian student, Etahdlcuh Do- 
anmoe (Boy Hunting), not a graduate, but 
one of the most hopeful of the number 
brought a year ago from St. Augustine to 
Hampton, we give as a curiosity~and interest- 
ing addition to the features of ;the occasion, 
which "went straight to the heart" of many 
who heard it. It was partly written by him- 
self, and partly drawn from him in conversa- 
tion and then written out for him to commit 
to memory. It was delivered with enough 
distinctness of pronunciation to be under- 
stood, and accompanied by a running transla- 
tion into the Indian sign language, a very 
graceful system of natural gestures common 
to all the tribes from the Gulf to the lakes. 
The young man is in every way a fine repre- 
sentative of his race and its possibilities. 

MY HOME IN IKDIAN TERRITORY. ' 
"I am a Kiowa Indian boy twenty-three years 
old. My home is in the Indian Territory. My 
people are not much civilized. They live in 
houses made of Bkina of the buffalo. They 
like to hunt and fight. When I was a little 
boy I did not see many white people. The 
Kiowas moved camp often to keep near the buf- 
falo, and we lived on buffalo meat and berries 
all the time. We had no bread, no coffee or 
Bugar. We boys talked all the time about 
hunting the buffalo, going to fight the Utes, 
Navajoes or Pawnees, and most about fighting 
the white people or stealing horBes. The o" 
Kiowas talked all the time to us about fight < 
hunt the buffalo. Sometimes the me 
go off and bring back scalps of white 
women, or Indian men and women ; then i 
a big dance. This was all I heard and all 
brw, and I thought it was good, so I will be a 
big fighter and a good hunter too, and may-be I 
get to be a big chief. When I was about fifteen 
yean old I killed my first buffalo, with a bow 
and arrow. I had no gun. Then I was called 
a man, because 1 could kill buffalo. Then I 
went with the young men to fight the UteB and 
Navajoes and to steal their horses. I was in 
three fights with the Utes and two with the 
Navajoes. We did not get many horses ; too 
much fight I went to Texas about ten times, 
with young Kiowaa and Comanches to fight the 
whites and get their horses. We fought the 
soldiers most, and a good many Indian men got 
killed, but 1 did not get hurt, only sometimeB 
my horse got killed. All this time 1 wore a 
blanket or a buffalo robe, and liked to have my 
hair long, and paint my face and wear big 
rings in uiy ears. I did not know anything 
about God, or churches, or schools, or how to 
make things grow from the ground to live on. 
Four yearB ago there was a big war. The Ki- 
owas, Comanches and CheyenneB fought the 
soldiers all winter. The buffalo were nearly all 
gone, and the Indians got very hungry. The 
horses worked hard, and it w&s so cold the grass 
was poor, so they got very weak, and we lost 
many in fights with the soldiers. Then the 
Boldiers came to our camps and we had to run 
ftway and leave our lodges, then the Boldiers 
burned them. We all got very tired ftnd hun- 
gry, and the women and children cried, so the 
chiefs said we will go in to Fort Sill, and give 
up. We met Capt. Pratt in the Wichita Moun- 
tains. He had some Indian soldiers and two 
wagons loaded With bread, sugar and coffee. 
He gave us plenty, and we gave him all our 
guns, pistols, bows and arrows, shields and 
spears. That night we had a big dance because 
we had plenty to eat. In three days more we 
came to Fort Sill, and all the women were 
taken away, and the men put in the guard 
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knack for mending and making shoes has 
been developed. The Dakota Indian is a 
born shoemaker. Their first efforts are a 
surprising success. No more shoes will 
bo bought for the boys. 



tion. Thi re certainly would be no question 
as to the policy of «icn transfer. By their 
seeing moro of the world, and the ways of civ- 
ilization, their views of life would bo enlarged, 
and aspirations for higher attainments woidd 
be developed. 

. I have had a class of Arapahoe youth under 



ANSWER TO THE N. Y. TBIBUNE. 

Some months ago the Hampton Institute 
was favored with the copy of a manuscript, 
prepared in Washington, to demonstrate the 
folly of the School's uew work for the In- 
dians, and to foretell its failure. The paper. 
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In this number we refute an elaborate 
argument against our efforts for In- 
dians, coming from a leading Eastern 
newspaper, the New York Tribune, that 
ought to champion all honest and wor- 
thy efforts, even if experimental; and 
we present the thought and experience of 
noble men and women, who know where- 
of they affirm, whose devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Indians, and whose compre- 
hension of his case is beyond challenge. 

" Chief Wizi" the guardian of Alark- 
pianinni, an Indian boy who recently died 
at Hampton of disease contracted before 
he left his home, " made a speech on the 
on the subject," writes Capt. Daugherty, 
of the 1st Infantry, Acting Agent at 
Crow Creek Agency, in a letter which we 
print in another column, "at the end of 
which he said to them that if only one of 
their children returns to them with a 
knowledge of civilized life and with edu- 
cation, they will feel amply compensated 
for the loss of all the others." 

A voice from civilization decries our ef- 
fort, because, forsooth, some of them may 
die during the attempt, but the savage 
tells us he will be satisfied if but one 
shall come back to illustrate and to show 
•them the white man's way. 

We invite attention to the article by 



knack for mending and making shoes has 
been developed. The Dakota Indian is a 
born shoemaker. Their first efforts are a 
surprising success. No more shoes will 
bo bought for the boys. 



Our effort for Indians depends only in 
part on government. A new workshop 
to contain a saw mill, matcher and 
planer, grist and bone mill, carpenter 
shop, printing office, knitting machines 
and eventually other appliances for prac- 
tical education is commenced. Of the 
six thousand dollars needed at once 
for this object, one thousand dollars 
have been given by a friend ; for the rest 
we appeal to the people of the country. 



Chow Cheek Agency, D. T., / 
June 11, 1879. ( 

Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, 

My dear Sir:— 

I have the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter an- 
nouncing the death of Mark-pe-a-ma-ni. The 
intelligence has been communicated to his 
relatives, who happily have sufficient intelli- 
gence to regard the event with philosophical 
resignation. 

Ilis guardian, Chief Wizi, made a speech to 
the people on the subject, at the end of which 
he said to them that if only one of their chil- 
dren return to them with a knowledge of civ- 
ilized life, and with education, they will feel 
amply compensated for the loss of all the 
others. 

I am. General, very respectfully, 
Your ob'd't servant, 

Wk E. Dauoherty, 
Capt. 1st Inf'y, 
Acting Agent. 



ANSWER TO THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 



tion. Thire certainly would be no question 
as to the policy of such transfer. By their 
seeing more of the world, and tbe wavs of civ- 
ilization, their views of life would be enlarged, 
and aspirations fur higher attainments woald 
be developed. 

. I have had a class of Arapahoe youth under 
instruction since January last, — have about 
forty now. My experience is that they are 
just as apt at learning as average white chil- 
dren, and quite as willing to work. If the 
mnney that has been expanded — to Bay noth- 
ing of tbe lives sacrificed, and all the attend- ( 

' * evils-had been i appropriated to the estab- ha8 b(jen ado ^ ttd by the Ne ^ Y ork Tribune, 



Some months ago the Hampton Institute 
was favored with the copy of a manuscript, 
prepared in Washington, to demonstrate the 
folly of the School's new work for the In- 
dians, and to foretell its failure. The paper, 
which had not then been made public, was 
read with interest in a small circle of those 
most nearly concerned iu the effort, and laid 
away for future reference, the general feeling 
being that its points could be all readily met. 

quite recently, this document 



Hshmeiit of Boarding and 
Schools, and such institutions as yours, the In- 
dian problem, as it is called, would long ago 
have been solved. 

I am glad to think that the time is now near 
at hand when these cruel wars shall ceaso. and 
our Government will do justice to tills long- 
abused and deliant people. 

Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send 
your paper to my address. If you will send a 
few extra copies, I will endeavor to get some 
others interested in your noble work. 

Very truly, E. Ballou, 

Camp Brown, Wy. Ty. 



Chow Cheek, D. T., June 18, 1879. 

My Dear Sir : — 

We had heard by Captain Daugherty 
of the death of the Dakota boy that you had 
bo kindly nursed and attended. He has no 
mother living — she died insane some years 
ago; his father is somewhere up tbe river, 
lie was an adopted son of Wizi, Chief of 
the Yanktonaise ; he has always been with 
him, and really Wizi was all the father he 
ever knew. I was not aware that he had 
hemorrhages before he went away. Wizi told 
me to-night that he had many. I supposed 
him Bound, or 1 would have discouraged his 
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Miss Helen W. Ludlow vindicating the 
wisdom of the Secretary of the Interior 
in sending Indians to this place, to the 
interesting letters of Capt. Daugherty, of 
Mrs. M. E. Duigan, of Mr. E. Ballou of 
Camp Brown, Wyoming Territory ; and 
to the valuable statements of the Kev. C. 
L. Hall of Fort Berthold, Dakota Tcrri- 
tory. 

We are glad to report an improved 
state of health among the Hampton In- 
dians. 

The twelve weakest of them have just 
returned refreshed from a ' beautiful ! pride and hope of tl 
camping ground on the stock farm of this 1 tianjndian and has 
institution, situated on a broad river 
where they have fished, hunted, roamed, 
eaten enormously, and played croquet 
without limit. Open air, and out-door 
life have braced them up wonderfully. A 
new company haff taken their place for 
two weeks' work and play. 

This place is an old and well-known 
Virginia plantation of 330 acres, orig- 
inally the property of the Lowry fam- 
ily, now known as u Shellbanks," the best 
stock and grain farm in the county. 

It was purchased and presented to this 
institution by a lady in Boston, Mass., for 
the special benefit of our Indian students. 
For coolness, healthfulness and beauty, 
" Shellbanks " cannot be surpassed. 

The Indians at this place are divided 
into two squads, one-half working all the 
morning, the other half, all the afternoon. 
They live in tents, have meals in a canvas 
covered bower, live on fresh beef and 
mutton, and do their own cooking i 
open air, on the sandy beach just above 
high .water mark. Two boats are always 
at their service. 



and Ecemcd 
that he was 

for all your attention to him. The Indians 
were not at all surprised and said they were 
quite sure that he would nut live long, I 
read your letter to Wizi to-night und the tears 
came to his eyes; he expressed his thanks for 
your care of him. 

I am sure you would have been pleased at 
the expressions of pleasure from the father 
and mother of Charlie Stone on the receipt of 
the card, and the little letter on the back 
penned by their son. The mother wus just 
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Ft. Berthold, D. T., June 11, 1879. 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
Dear Sir:— 

I hate read an article in the Tribune 
with the ominous heading, " The effort so far 
a tiiilure," which refers to the experience of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, of which your 
father was a missionary, and with which I am 
connected. The best answer to the writer that 
occurs to mo (and it looks to me a sufficient 
aiiBwcr) is that the aim of tho Secretary of the 
Interior, and of your Institute, is different 
from the aim of tho "American Board." Tbe 
aim of the "Board," as he says, was to train 
up a native missionary force, and they fouud 
that could bo better done on the missionary 
field. The U.S. Government can have no such 
aim. Their aim should be, and I believe is, to 
fit Indians for citizenship and life side by side 
with the whites ; and what more effective 
means of accomplishing this can there be than 
educating their children side by side with 
white children? It is true that other work 
tending t<> make Indians citizens in compan- 
ionship with whites oust go on in connection 
with this schooling of the children. But the 
Secretary of the Interior should be credited 
with mure wisdom and foresight than the 
writer seems disposed to concede to him. All 
barriers between Indians and whites must be 
broken down. The reservation system, which 
cuts an Indian off from contact with industri- 
ous, energetic frontiersmen, while it leaves 
him exposed to the influence of tbe worst sort £ 
of whites— an army of " prodigal sons " who 
are schooling the Indians in their vices and 
escaping with them the restraint of the 
law— must be abolished. This system is on a 
false and unjust and untenable basis, as the re- 
cent decision in the case of tbe Foncas shows ; 
an Indian is a person who has a right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ; and 
he must be allowed his liberty, subject to the 
restraint and enjoying the protection of laws, 
and owning his 100 acres as does his white 
neighbor, and subject to the same influences; 
as his white neighbor. 

Sir, when 1 think of the young people from 
this agency under your trnining, and compare 
their present condition and surroundings with 
what they wouid have been had they remained 
here, 1 am almost out of patience with those 
who oppose your work. 

youth not fall hack 



d made the substance of a nearly three- 
column letter in that journal over the signa- 
ture of one of its editors, pointed more di- 
rectly now against the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in his encouragement of the Hampton en- 
terprise. . 

The Tribune letter has been already an- 
swered and very well answered on several 
points, by at least two prominent journals, the 
Baltimore American and Philadelphia Keening 
Bulletin. It may be expected, however, that, 
on a subject so nearly concerning her, 
Hampton should have a word to say for her- 
self, especially as to her own views and inten- 
tions which have been so freely interpreted, 
and so easily fore-sentenced. 



THE TRIBUNE S POINTS. 

The points, the Tribune letter seeks to make 
are that any attempt to benefit Iudians by ed- 
ucating their youth at a distance from {he 
tribes must prove a failure : 1st, because the 
majority of the students die from the effects 
of the removal; 2d, because tbe majority of 
those who survive, relapse on their return, into 
original or worse than original barbarism ; 
3d. because, whether they relapse or not, the 
education and civilization they receive, unfits 
them for their home life, or, in the words of 
the manuscript, creates a "gulf which the In- 
dian must repass in order to place himself in 
sympathy with his own people, or expatriate 
himself and become 1 a man without a coun- 
try.'" 

To establish these points the writer goes 
back three hundred years, and beginning with 
the attempts of the sanguinary Spanish zealot 
Melendez to Christianize his ungrateful cap- 
tives, has collected the records of ten or a doz- 
en unsuccessful efforts in Indian education, 
from which he presages the failure of Hamp- 
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,11 the Dakotaa, and allow me to present my 
kindest regards to Captain and Mrs. Pratt. 
Sincerely yours, 

Jlus. M. E. DcuiAN. 



SnosnoxE and Bannock Agency. Wyo., ) 
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June 10, 1879. 

Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

Hampton, Va., 

Bear Sir:— 

A copy of the Southern Workman 
sent to Agent Fatten fell into my bauds to- 
day. Bciug engaged in teaching Irdiaus, I 
feel an interest in whatever is calculated io ad- 
vance i he work. 1 am convinced that you 
have taken an advanced step, in the right di- 
rection, in this matter; and trust that your in- 
stitution will receive a still more liberal aid, 
enabling you to n< commodate- and train many 
more Indian youth for teachers and missiona- 
ries to their respective tribes. 

Day schools, so far as I have noticed, among 
.™ the Northern tribes amount to very little, 
the Boarding and manual labor schools, if con- 
ducted by competent and earnest men and 
women, will soon work out a great reforma- 
tion. But far greater results would be attain- 
ed, and the desired end much sooner reached, 
if the pupils, sfter being trained a few years 
in Uie?e schools, were then transferred to sim- 
ilar institutions to yours to finish their educa- 



(lst) The kind of train- 
pton — the special fitness 
for some brancti ol industry, and the moral 
force of character acquired; and (3d) the help 
and direction they get after their return. If 
they are dropped, if the Government agent or 
the missionary take no interest in them, and 
if the way for them to engage in the industries 
they have been apprenticed to be blocked, if 
ihey are imprisoned on a reservation outside 
I the pale of United States law and order, and if 
their education at the hands of wicked and de- 
graded whites re-commence in unchecked force, 
then we might expect just such a result as 
might'be expected in the case of white children 
"graduated " into the same conditions. 

On the contrary, if they come hack to the in- 
fluence of white laws, and to the influence of 
ordinary frontier farmers, miners and mechan- 
ics, such as are daily crowding up to moBt of 
the reservations (and who might have their 
homes side by side with the Indians, if the res- 
ervations ceased to be), then the graduated In- 
dian youth will occupy the same position, and 
have Bimilar influences and chances, to the 
white youth of the neighboring farmer's family. 
When our Government yields to the pressure 
of good men in the Indian work to exchange 
thlB system of tribal "ownership of occupan- 
cy" for one of individual ownership by title- 
deed, under -the protection of law, they will 
have taken a great step toward making the red 
man a citizen, and the work of educating red 
children at a distant boardiDg Bchool to become 
useful citizens, will not be a failure, as it Is 
not a failure to educate white or black children 
with the same hope. 

Very respectfully yours, 



ADVISED TO STUDY PRECEDENTS. 

im these the Tribune letter selects six as 
Co its purpose, and thinks "as this inter- 
f experiment will cost somebody, the In- 
'or the government, $8,000 to $10,000 a 
it would have been wise to study the 
history of similar experiments.." "Leaving 
out," as it says, "the abortive attempt to 
found an Indian college at Henrico iu Vir- 
ginia soon after the settlement of Jamestown, " 
and the unsuccessful efforts of the Jesuits in 
the XVII century;" (leaving them out per- 
haps because they were not schools at a dis- 
tance from the tribes at all, but such as the 
writer advocates, set light down among them 
in the forest) it takes up four other records 
to argue from, viz. ; of Fliot's schools in Rox- 
hury and Cambridge (Harvard college) in 
1660; William and Mary College which was 
begun for the Indians, in 1700;; Wheelock's 
Indian Charity School at Lebanon, Conn, 
1750; from which sprang Dartmouth; and 
the "Foreign Mission School" established by 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, in 
1817 at Cornwall, Conn. 

Of the first we are told that only one In- 
dian graduated at Harvard, dying of consump-! 
tion Boon after taking his degree, and that 
the attempt was a failure mainly because of 
loss of health attending change of diet and a 
regular course of study. Of William and 
Mary, a contemporary writer quoted says that 
" the young Indians procured with much dif- 
ficulty were formerly boarded and lodged in 
the town where abyndance of them used to 
die. . . . Those of them that have es- 
caped well and have been taught to read and 
write, have, for the most part, returned to 
their homes with or without baptism, where 
they follow their own savage customs and 
heathenish rites," Of Mr. Wheelock's school, 
after nearly twenty years' experience, he writes 
himself a sad complaint that though the stu- 
dents generally carried a good character 
through school, not more than half have pre- 
served it unstained after leaving, and many 
relapsed entirely into barbarism, and he have 
thinks that white men alone can he depended 
on as independent missionaries. 

THE TRIBUNE'S STRONG POINT. 

The letter's strong argument is, however, 
from the record of the Cornwall school, re- 
garding its plan as "substantially the same sa 
that of the Hampton Institute, as will be seen 
from the following extract from its constitu- 
tion : 

"The education in our own country of 
heathen youth in such manner as with subse- 
quent ' professional instruction will qualify 
them to become useful missionaries, physi- 
cians, surgeons, schoolmasters, or interpret- 
and to communicate "to the heathen na- 
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tions such knowledge in agriculture and the 
arts as may prove the means of promoting 
Christianity and civilization.' " 

After great temporary prosperity, this 
school seemed suddenly to collapse, and was 
discontinued after ten years because it became 
apparent as the first graduates were ready to 
leave that not all could be employed as mis- 
sionaries in any capacity, and those who were 
not fitted for missionarries had no career open 
before them and would be subject to great 
trial and temptation. 

The Tribune writer remarks that "this ex- 
periment was in the hands of wise Christian 
mon. There was no lack of means. . . 
All the influences were friendly; the youths 
were selected with utmost care ; the course of 
instruction left nothing to be desired; and 



yet the wisest feature of it appears to have | braves 
been its abandonment. Altogether, it seems 
too much to hope that the Hampton experi- 
mtnt.will succeed." 

There is much similarity between these rec- 
ords it will be seen, and in the mind of the 
Tribune correspondent all that failure is at- 
tributable to one cause ; the distant removal 
of the Btudents from their' tribes, affecting 
their health and forcing an artificial civiliza- 
tion without the chaice to use it or the moral 
strength to maintain it in their wilderness. 
As these have failed, so must Hampton. 

IS HAMPTON j ANOTHER CORNWALL ? 

According to the Tribune, the resemblance 
would seem to lie in the industrial training 
for which we have seen that provision was 
made in the Cornwall constitution. But how 
was this provision carried out ? The same 
yearly reports and magazines of the Foreign 
Missionary Society, on which the Tribune's 
l»tt»r ;« made un will show, "Suitable hind," 
ided, by purchase and 
• half acres of arable land 
voodland. The first re- 
young men in the school 
part of the time, 



it affects his standing. Ride over the farm of 
193 acres on any day of the working week, and 
you will count up somewhere the day's squad 
of Indian students scattered among their fel- 
low workers of another race, "encroaching" 
vigorously with spade or plough or cradle up- 
on the hours of the school-room study, dig- 
ging away at other than Greek roots, and at 
least saving themselves from danger of death 
from "want of exercise." But this is the 
school which the Tribune thinks " substantial- 
ly the same" as Cornwall. 

Or walk through the general workshop, 
simple, rude in its appointments, but looking 
to better things. Among the balsamic fra- 
grance of pine shavings and rosin, and the 
less delectable odors of calf skin and machine 
oil, you will find sixteen 



recommending its discontinuance, speaks rath- I rest for the Indian youths. The boys go out 
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aprons instead of blankets, 
merry as grigs, but earnest as — In- 
dians—each at the trade ho has chosen. 
Some desire to learn more than one and have 
the promise of a second after maturing thefirat. 
That hand lathe you see, with a driving 
wheel of six feet diameter was. entirely con- 
structed by the young men, the band is a neatly 
plaited lariat of hide with the hair on. The 
tradesso far taught arc carpenter's, wood turn- 
er's, blacksmith's, tinner's, shoemaker's and 
saddle and harness maker's. To what extent, 
taught do you ask ? Well, those little fellows 
are making stools good enough for the shop; 
that young man's table you will think very re- 
spectable, though you can see some rough- 
nesses, and he sees them as well as any 
one; he will do better next time. The tin- 
smiths are turning out really nice dust-p ins, 
and the crowning triumph so far is a com- 
plete pair of loiv kip shoes, pegged, jvith 
heels and leather strings, made from, first to 
last by the head Indian shoemaker. Some 
admiring companions have already brought 
him their boots to patch, and it will not be 
very long before he and his fellow workman 
can shoe the whole set. With better tools and 
machinery, there is every reason to expect 
great utility in all those industries. Outside 
of the general workshop, one of the Flori 



er vaguely of change of circumstances 
difficulty of preserving such a happy ' we- 1 
diuni in social intercourse, as should secure 
some acquantance with refined Christian soci- 
ety and exclude those attentions which would 
dissipate the mind and prevent suitable appli- 
cation to study." And it only " thinks prop- 
er to give some of the ("excellent") reasons 
which led to the decision." 

The " Historical Records of the Town of 
Cornwall, collected by Theodore S. Gold," 
supply the interpreta' >n. They tell "There 
were not only Chinese, Japanese and Portu- 
guese, but the Cherokt tribe of Indians was 
there represented. 1 v. members of this 
tribe became cnnmi red o' the young ladies of 
the village- offered marrii i e and were accept- 
ed. This created a great 'eal of feeling and 
finally -n led in breaking up the school." 
(p 31.) -lampton, at any rate, looks with 
special interest and hope upon the girls' half 
of this effort in Indinn education. Early in- 
ured to work, saved at least from the vices of 
laziness, we arc '-iclincd to believe even that 
thev constitute tl. most promising half of it, 
and' finding in greatei constitutional vigor a 
compensation for tlicii I'fe of hardship — 
prove perhaps the most 
the salvation of their race. •> - 
beyond the restraints of civilization finds 
support and safety in home and wife— not a 
darner of his stockings merely, but an intel- 
ligent an intelligent and equal companion- 
why should not an Indian? We believe that 
thc'Secrctary of the Interior in no point show 
the wisdom of his 
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earn his own food. 
The next mention of the subject 
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there in squads, for two weeks' stay f 
They sleep in a tent, cook for themselves, 
have abundance of fresh meat nnd milk and 
vegetables ; on cool days have a light day's 
work of four or five hours, ajy], for the rest, 
fish, row, bathe, rove as they please, making 
no one afraid, except perhaps the blackbirds. 
The farm manager — a colored student— reports 
them as all docile, and pleasant. Civilization 
is represented by the morning and evening 
prayer which he has with them. For those 
whose turn is to stay at Hampton, s camp on 
the beach is provided, and tent life is the or- 
der of the summer for all. 

All the details of Hampton views and 
methods have been quite at the service of the 
originators of the Tribune letter. They have 
been invited more than once to visit the 
school, and if they had taken as much pains 
— pton as to investigate the 
records of three hundred years, their course 
would have seemed a fairer one. 

With nil possible precautions, there is still 
risk. There may be sickness and dcath^ 
There has already been. But are their chances 
any better at home? "Consumption is the . 
great regular scourge of Indian youth." says 
Henry Elliott, writing of "Wild Babies" in 
last November Harpers'. One has only to look 
through the last year's reports from the Agen- 
cies to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
fully confirm and add to this statement. To- 
tal ignorance of health laws, dirt, crowding, 
superstition, vice — these are the sufficient 
causes for the great mortality, in the opinion 
of the agents. Dr. Allen of the Red Lake 
Agency, Minn., believes that "as their manner 
of living improves, with a richer diet of wheat 
flour, their health will improve, especially aa 
they are desirous to use map on their persons." 
He regards Map as a great civilizer. Add to 
these risks, those of Indian wars (at a mini- . 
mum while their children arc away at school), 
and not least, of forced transportation, not to 
schools, but to distant, undesircd new reser- 
vations, and we think the balance is in favor 
of the schools. '■ 
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ho" has been a year at the school has „ ;o the Jesuits' school at Qi 
made excellent progress in the carpenter's (lidn Jl)ut |, Si who. I'arkman tells 

trade, and is working upon the new ma- I l)r bl ter, „n ran w ||,i in the woods, carrying I But Hal: 
chine shop; two more are learning wagon- w ith them a. fruits of their studies a sufficicu- I for the Ini 
making, and one is in the engine room. The cy ,, ( prayers, .ffiecs nnd clients lean jd by | the labors. 
. industries of Hampton are no experiment. Not r(ltL% „i,>ng with a feeble smattering of Latin ton is distin 
years after, in 1811). The report says " It has fQr thre ^ bllt for e \ exl!a ycars j t has been i ttn(l rhetoric which they soon dropped by the the co-euucal, 
been deemed expedient that the : members of hcr llolicy to su3 tain and increase them, and ; wov ." (Old Regime in Canada, p. 163.) 

" fully convinced of the necessity of j Seven hours' school confinement a day, — ! * 



the school should be taught the various branch 
es of husbandry. They have accordingly la- 
bored in rotation under the superintendence 
of the steward. The pupil* hate been able to 
perform the requisite lalsjr in the early and tat- 
ter part of each d,ui without encroachment uwn 
the regular hour* of study." (The italics ure 
our own.) 

NO REPORT Of INDUSTRIES AKTER TT1I11D YEAR. 
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This apologetic mention of industrial train 
ing is the last. From the seven subsequent | points 
reports and occasional published letters of 1 
visitors at the examinations, we learn of the 

assiduity of the students in their Btudies. They i Look at the curriculum arranged fifty years 
master the mysteries of English spelling, and ^ for thc cll ;i j ren of the forest. According 
astonish their hearers with declamations in £ the report8 arld the manuscript, though 

Latin and Greek and even recite passages of | . 

Hebrew Bcripture, and make surprising an- 
answers in theology, but there is not the 
smallest indica>ion of any interest in the in- 
dustrial department of the institution or of 
the existence of any such feature. 



DEATH FOR WANT OF EXERCISE. 

There is a strong contrary indication in- 
deed in the Report for 1822 which appeals 
urgently to the farmers of Litchfield Co. to 
supply the student's table, not doubting 
that "there is sufficient liberality in this 
thriving agricultural district, if called into 
systematic operation, to furnish abundant sup- 
plies of food and clothing for any probable 
number of youths who may enjoy the blessings 
of this seminary." 

And in the next year's report, we are the 
less surprised to read of the death of a stu- 
dent at this agricultural school, " a full Cher- 
okee of great promise, after a residence of 
about Beven months; change of climate and 
mode of living added to a want of sufficient ex- 
ercise probably inducing the disease." 
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omitted by the Tribune, " the course of 
struction embraced reading, writing, English 
grammar, geometry, history, geography, rhet- 
oric, surveying, navigation, natural philosophy 
and thc Latin and Greek languages." From 
visitor's letter in 1819, we learn that theol- 
ogy and Hebrew muat be added to this list j Bay, three 
he savs nothing of industries. This is the Lake Atab 
....!•« - L - Tribune savs I from the n 

I fro 



of the tin 



course of training" which the Tribune says from 
left nothing to be desired," an opinion in sever 
which Hampton must differ with the Tribune ] sippi 
as widely as she does from Cornwall. It ii 
thc idea of fifty years ago, but not Hampton's, 
nor, we believe, of most modem educators. 
No Latin, Greek or Hebrew at Hampton. 



No one who knows 1 
low the argument furtl 
Hampton are as the Tribune i 
atantially the same in plan," tl 
sentinlly unlike in practice, 
which seems to have been thc 
ever in operation at Cornwall 
portnnt one of a dozen at Hampton. Unlike 
Cornwall again, her industries "encroach" 
far upon the course of studies at Hampt 
that they are an essential part of the coui 
Every Indian young man or boy except 
or three who have chosen some 
trade, has regularly one full day's wotk on me 
farm in each week, and two hours in the work- 
, ahop every other day but Saturday, making in 
all another day's work. His work on the farm 
and in the shop is under supervision and directly 
educational. His faithfulness and progress in 
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' they are very 

Agriculture, 
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only 



NO OIRLS AT CORNWALL. 

Another radical point of difference between 
Cornwall and Hampton, and second to none, 
we believe in significance, is the difference 
which fifty years have wrought in sentiment 
as to the co-education of the sexes. TheFor- 
eign Missionary Society was not without an 
appreciation of the importance of educating 
girls. Its reports for 1826 — thc same year 
it was decided to discontinue Cornwall— de- 
clares that "the education of females more 
than any other means of human 



Ivanccment of civilization." But 

the sentiment of the times made their educa- 
tion very inferior to that of young men, and 
the idea of their co-education was still further 
in advance of the age. It certainly was not at- 
tempted at Cornwall. It is a fundamental 
idea of Hampton— not an experiment, but an 
established success for one race, and deemed 
absolutely essential for tho development of 
every other. But the Tribune thinks them 
"substantially the Bame." Perhaps, if Corn- 
wall had been more like Hampton in this 
spect there would hi 

ONE OMITTED 
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is she impartial in bidding God-speed 
honest efforts. To demand more of newly civ- 
ilized Indian missionaries than white ones dare 
to undertake, is cowardly; to expect to " make 
a lever of a few Indian youth to lift a whole 
of | race out of barbarism," is an absurdity which it 
id due care taken with , did not need a three. column letter to point out. 

Jisre- I What is needed rather is an unlimited number 
if health was quite ' of jack-screws, each to lift a little, but all in 
count for most of i unison if it may be. 

-..WW;™ the dan That past efforts have been jack-screws and 

2 nh, LJmvated ^ " ot lev " s 8,,ould haVe bCen D ° d^PPO^'™" 11 '- 
doubt aggravated ..^ ^ ^ ioae by uvery eflorti we 

tlunK so tne more buli()Ve iu Bpit0 o[ In i B takes— but vastly more 
isionary reports of . ht w be done a9 tUMe error8 are corrected 
327— the very year by tim6 . 

A very curious point to notice in the record 
of Mr. Wheelock's Charity School, a hundred 
years ago, is the contrast between two of his 
own statements. In the full flush of his first 
enthusiasm, he writes, " If one-half the Indian 
boys thuB educated, shall prove good and UBe- 
ful men, there will be no reason to regret our 
toil and expense for the whole." After.tivetfty 
years of constant effort, he writes sadly, about 
to abandon hiB undertaking. " Of all the num- 
ber before mentioned, I don't hear of more than 
half who have preserved their characters un- 
thesc distances were Btft i ne d." Morals enough suggest themselves, 
but shall we not Bide with his strength rather 
cness aud decide that it 'did pay? 
I of alow growth, but it grows by 
ffort and struggle, not by inanition, and now 
hat we have it we fancy it haB paid. 
A most sensible Indian chief a hundred years 
go declined an offer of the British Commis- 

ioners of Virginia to put his y 

ollege, because the kind of trai 
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enough, we Delieve, I 
the mortality, withou 
gers of transportation 
by them immensely, 
from the record in '.I 
thc Mackinaw school, for 18; 
Cornwall was closed. The report 
"Such is the medium of intercourse with all 
the Northwestern Indians that children can as 
easily be obtained from a distance of several 
hundred miles as from a shorter. There are 
now in the school children from the borders 
great lakes, the shores of Hudson 
r four from Red River, two from 
ico, far in the North-west, several 
erior, south of Lake Superior, and 



ormidable thatunow, but the 
ispering and /nothing is said of I flTan" 1; 
it. The real reison of the su- - 
of the mission itation schools 
the eastern seminaries, is, we believe, 
that they aimed at no such high-strung 
"course" of superfluities, but a simpler, more 
natural education, generally, perhaps always, 
combined with industrial training. Thc fact 
of thc children's proximity to their tribe was 
not considered an advantage, but often depre- 
cated, as it is now by our missionary teachers, 
and was provided against as far as possible, 
sometimes by legal indenture binding the chil- 
dren to the superintendent of the mission. 
We have received more than one expression 
of similar feeling from missionary teachers 
since the Indians came to Hampton. 



; been less occasion for 



CONTINUANCE. 



Tho report to the Prudential Committee, 



■ THE IIEALTn QUESTION. 

To E«y that there is, after all, a degree of 
risk in transferring Indians 80 far from home 
to be educated, is to say nothing new or un- 
known. It we cannot on this occasion repeat 
the formula of Mr. Philcas Fogg— who, in his 
eighty days round the world, found no emer- 
gency too much for him, — "That is provided 
for," we can at least say that it is foreseen, 
and as far provided for perhaps as the present 
state of sanitary knowledge permits. On the 
points of study and industry— both essential 
to tho question— nothing more need be said. 

Shellbanks, a stock farm of 339 acres, seven ton. ror terms a™ ggj^gj™ "fjj, 
miles from Hampton on Back River, belong- 1 l S^». I £^»JSl2&?S 
ing to the school, furnishes a pleasant vacation Bend tor circulars. 



Jg proposed 

Id teach them neither to bear cold and hun- 
ger, neither to build a cabin, kill a deer nor 
take an enemy. But ho graciously offered to 

onlloniMn'a ann„ tn tllR Woods. 



take the Virginia gentlemeh'B sons to the woods, 
take great care of their education, and make 

" He talLM least, the right idea of the true 
aim of education. To make men and women 
of them is what Hampton wantB to do for these 
Indian boys and girls, as for all her students. 
If the Tribune, or*hy number of other philan- 
thropists and philosophers, havo a similar de 
sire and a different plan, there is room for all, 
and " May God bless us, every one." 



KINDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, p. C. Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct. 1, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate or the Kindergarten System, and translated 
Mdnyi, Line Morgenstern's » Paradise o( Childhood, a 
Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1961 Miss 
Susie Pollock graduated In the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 

Eb, ffifESMSS K52SSS A^^ot 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES I J°™^ charges £. 
TO DONORS OF SCHOLARSHIPS. | i ege cours c, but gives them induction in 
Mr. Charles G. Nordhoff. the well known j 



ities of practical manhood, and common 
sense and character which shall fit them 
to be leaders of men. 

. , Va„ Feb 27IA, '79. 



1 found many in them when 1 began. 

1 then went back home, and waa soon married 
to one of my former classmates at Hampton. 
With him 1 went to liv,- in the. western part of 
Virginia among the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
There 1 found the people ueucrally ignorant and 
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LETTERS PBOM HAMPTON GBADUATES 
TO DONOES OF S0H0LAE8HIPS. 
Mr. Charles G. Nordhoff, the Well known 
journalist and author (of " Politic* for 
Young Americana," Travels to California 
and to the Sandwich Islands, &c.,) having 
recently visited Hampton Institute and de- 
siring to aid its cause with his able pen, was 
convinced that the letters written by Hamp- 
ton graduates themselves, direct from 
their field of labor, supply the moBt effec- 
tive material for arousing the interest of 
Northern philanthropists, and instructing 
them as to the condition and necessities of 
the Southern frcedmen. He quoted at 
length, therefore, irom some of these let- 
ters from the Workman, in his letter of 
over a column in the New York Herald. 
which has been read by its thousands of 
readers, and must do much to aid the gen- 
eral pause 

"in a private letter returning the balance \ S »f^^^«~»i" 
of the letters sent him, to Hampton he ' sUm th * t the young under rav instruction, un 
says : " They are very interesting, and consciously imitate my actions, to a certain 
show me that we of the North know \ extent, just as 1 did those of my instructors, 

11 tl.ln** *\T 1ha ^mintrtf nporm-Q nf [ and SO 1 feel 



Some bring charges against Hampton be- 
cause she does not give ber students a full col- 
lege course, but gives them imtruction in 
house-keeping, agriculture, &c. They say 
that higher education is discouraged there. 
Being a Hampton graduate, I am often nttack 



ities of practical manhood, and common 
sense and character which shall fit them 
to be leaders of men. 

, Va., Feb 11th, '79. 



ed by such persons among: my people . I tell 
them thai such is not the case. There are a 
great many classical schools all over the coun- 
try which open their doors to colored youth 
who can afford to attend them ; some exclusively 
for them. Hampton is for the poor who 
wish to get some education and have not 
the time nor money to spend in such schools. 
It is to train teachers. 1 also say that the 
other race lias -uch schools, nnd we need them 
as well. I don't think we are so far ad- 
vanced in civilization that we can dispense 
with training and industrial schools yet. 
We need more such schools. 

1 am glad 1 began my education there. 1 was 
too young and inexperienced at that time to 
understand fully its workings and aims, but 
now 1 sec its atmosphere was a silent factor in 
developing my character. I sometimes imag- 
ine that 1 am not doing as much good as 1 might 



Buun wu-w — • — 

really nothing of the country negroes of 
the South." : 

It is our full conviction of both these 
facts— that the people need instructing as 
to this Southern field and work, and that 
direct and reliable information from it, 
cannot fail to be both interesting and 
profitable, which has occasioned our efforts 
to secure and publish these letters, and 
which leads us to continue their publica- 
tion. 



THE EFFECT OF EDUCATION. 

The first letter we will give is from a 
young man who was one of the best 
scholars that ever graduated from Hamp- 
ton, and one of the student singers during 



and so 1 feel encouraged. 

Whatever course 1 shall hereafter pursue in 
life I hope it shall not be one which will make 
you regret that your scholarship went toward 
paying for my education whilo at Hampton. 1 
shall ever remember you gratefully. 

Yours very truly, 1. 



A SCHOOL IN THE BLUE RIDGE. 



In the mountains of Virginia,' special 
conditions of society exist ; instead of f .„, 
great plantations and first families, there is i they wa 
a large proportion of small farms and small | wai due 
farmers of the class once known as poor a 
whites, but the best of the class, though 

Everybody set 

little educated and somewhat narrow, are fight. At laBt 

he has been continuing £^ 
studies at Oberlin preparatory school r ^ the „ e3 hel - c Dut lhe , ite „ a8 trying to. and he did ex- peopl 

relations of the race* sre, as the writer of j pw. nicely, in a way that the least child coeld That* • 
the following letter reports, friendly, and understand it, 
work among them is very hopeful 



Dear Sir: , , 

1 am pleased to give you an account ot 
my first experience in teaching. 1 taught near- 
ly three months. This was an entered school, 
got up l.y the people of the township. 1 had on 
roll fifty-five. The house was small and crowd- 
ed and very opeu. 1. as well as the scholars, 
suffered severely from the cold. Scholars 
seemed anxious to learn and were making fine 
progress in their studies. 

After being there a month, 1 np.ucd Sunday . 
school which was very desirable. The little 
folks were delighted with the privilege of at- 
tending a Sabbath school, and they did at- 
tend promptly. Everybody was pleased with 
mo ; they said 1 was the best teacher they ever 
had, their children learned faster under me j 
than anyone else. 1 used Col Parker's method 
of teaching all the while, and the children 
did advance rapidly, and 1 certainly did 
all 1 could to their advantage. 1 also opened 
an evening school composed of grown iiersons 
only. Education is very much needed in this 
part of the country, as you will sec plainly 
before 1 close. 

The reason the school closed, was on account 
of some misunderstanding among the people. 

Rev. , (colored) was . the com- 
mittee of the school in that section. 1 was 
hired for live months, but the people did not put 
money enough in the treasury to pay for one 
month. They did not like their leader (Rev. 

. f j well enough to trust him with 

the money to pay the teacher, for what rea- 
son 1 can't tell. All 1 had to do was to look 
to the committee for my money. The first 
month, they paid well enough ; the second 
monin they wouldn't pay a cent ; solhecom- 
-itteo called them together, tolling them if 
ed the school to go on, to pay what 
The people, no doubt, would have 
ied the school on, but he talkeil to them 
uldn't understand him. 
be angry and ready to 
.„.lu gentleman passing by .„ 
•, and hearing the quarrelling tha 



1 found many In them when I began. 

1 then went back home, and was soon married 
j one of my former classmates at Hampton. 
With him 1 went to live in the western part of 
Virginia among the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
There 1 found the people generally ignorant and 
superstitious. Our people seemed anxious to 
have schools, anil especially in Bedford County, 
so that' my husband wrote to General Arm- 
strong, several times for teachers, which re- 
quests were complied with. 

-, the Supt. of Public Instruction 
inty seemed very much pleaaed 
from Hampton, so 



in Bedford CY .... ... 

with the teachers who i-...- .. K , — 

much so that sometimes when they went to be 
examined, he would only look at their diplomas 
and mark their grille certificate from them. 

1 taught three sessions under him and with 
general satisfaction to the Public school officers 
and people concerned. ' 

At this lime 1 am a minister's wife and the 
mother of one child, and am trying to make 
home as pleasant, tidy, interesting and loving 
as possible, and thus to help my husband to 
spread true religion among the people. I go 
Sunday. school every Sunday morning) and 
■et the bright faces of a few children. In 
...is Bchool we use the Sunday-School Edition 
printed at Hampton. 

Please always think of me as being ever 
grateful for your timely aid, which you ren- 



dered me while at Hampton. 

Yours «espectfuly. 



A. 



SENTIMENTS ON EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 

The following report of the state of 
white and colored views of negro educa- 
tion in Georgia is from a young man of 
l ,.l,,,r.,M,.r nnd stmno-th nf mind, with 



good character and strength of mind, with 
five years' continuous experience as a 
teacher among the people of whom he 
speaks. 



and college. The effect of the culture 
of travel and intercourse with many ed- 
ucated people, and continued study, with 
the solid foundation of Christian princi- 
ple and a training in industry, upon the 
opinions of an intelligent young colored 
man as to the needs of his race and the 
best methods of raising it, are worth ob- 
serving : 

St. Louis, Mo., April 22d, '79. 

ifmd Friend: p 

Gen. Armstrong has requested me 
to write you a letter in order that you may 
learn what I have been doing since leaving 
Hampton. 

Immediately after graduating, in 1873, I was 
invited to join the cempany of singers organ- 
ized at that time, and was thus indirectly con- 
nected with the institution until June, l»7o. 1 
presume you already know something of our 
tour through the United States, and Canada, 
and I will not give you an account of it 



,, March 20(/i, '79. 

Mr : My i' ar friend • 

■ . 1 consider it a great 

pleasure as well as my duty, to inform you of 
my whereabouts, and of my success in this and 
other fields of labor since 1 completed my 
course at the Hampton Institute in the class of 

1873. , r tl ruai aion 

1 am now teaching four miles south oi me , 
above named town, the school 1 first took b(j ^ ^ 
charge of after the completion of my course at j did Mt w 
Hampton. 1 have devoted au average ot 
months in each year to teaching si 
either in this, Pulaski or Wythe fount 
am happy to inform you that 1 have 
great success, in having large school! 
vancing my scholars rapidly. 

My present school numbers ni 
scholars, the majority of which tomi 
-■ - .half mile 



luersiuuu it. ■ 
He described and spoke very highly of [lamp- 
ion school, and said 1 was from Hampton, 1 cer- 
tainly was a good teacher and deserved my 
inouev, for 1 was full capable of doing the work, 
everybody said I was. He told them to pay 
what they could, for it was a just debt. At 

this Rev. became much excited, 

saying the people would not hear him OB they 
did the white man. So he was led aside by 
one of his own members; he used several words 
that didn't become him. So the people won t 
o with, the school bo long aB 
The people wanted me, but 
did not want the same committee, so for this 
.„ , reason, the school couldn't go on any longer. 
7 n 2 ! So you can see they don't pull together. They 



; him 



, they 



and ad- 

I 

sty-three j 
' by half 



j to ha 



in account, oi iv. , 
"Since that time I have been teaching and at. S l\ ' u 

tending school^- During the winters of io and e ,„ 8tm ansioua 

'76 I taught five months in Virginia, and four hud eduC ated as when 1 first 

in North Carolina. This was my first attempt Although 1 find it necessary to devote 

at teaching. At each place 1 gave satisfaction _. deal of my tim0 to moral training of 
and had no experience worth relating. ; • scholars, 1 am proud to say that they are 

In the fall of '76, I went to Oberhn C ollege, , ' rovin _ fls , both intellectually and moral- 
and remained there until last September, when v Tbi * is thir d return to this school af- 
I came to this city and secured a position in ubori elsewhere. It seems almost iin- 
one of the colored schools? W bile at Oberlin jb , [o * m6 to get entirely from this peo- 
I almost completed the studies of the Fresh- , V th haunt me s0 b) . letter, that 1 am 
man year. As soon as I can earn more money t ' ' £ lam t0 them after intermissions of 
I intend to finish my college course. I have WQ 

always had a great desire to get a first class engeged in a very large Sunday school, 

education. It may not be best for mo to spend | „ mM5ed B Pd a »_ 8C hool scholars, their parents 
so much of my time in school when my services d ^ oth0 rs who can't attend the day 
are in such demand ; I may not be able to do We are standing greatly in need of 

more effective work then than now, but I know , . (racl8 and Sun d a y school papers. 
I shall work more satisfactorily to myself. ; " M ■ f 

My work here is hard, but, after all, I enjoy » w 

it. The colored people in this city have good JJ^gJ m ^ 

educational advantages, and school officers . . is g i t „ated in the South 

manifest considerable interest in the progress j »" ■ 
of the pupils. They offer the same advantages ; J e ™ 

tbatyihey do the whites. The schools are «™ hm in j he vic inity, known 
pret/y well filled and compare favorably with s after the fam0 u S hill of that name, 
the/older ones of the city. A large portion of j flnd ^ wbi(a peop ie in this section fnend- 
the children are poor, and receive very little alt h ugh many of them are opposed to the 
homo training. The majority of them must /' b ools. 1 would be glad to write more , 
receive all their moral instruction and higher fear , wcary your pa tienco. 

Yours truly, 



are full of superstition. 

1 am now eighteen miles from • Hear- 
ing the people wanted a school, 1 came down. 
On the following Sunday, 1 went to the church 
and stated to the people my reason for coming. 
The first man rose aad said : 

"Sister, you iB too late. If you had come 
when we was digging 'tatees. and picking peas, 
we would a had you." 
tssary io ukiuui | ^ dozen or more arose and said the Bame 
iral training of i thing. The laBt one who roBe was a little differ- 
eat. saying : 

" We like you mighty well. Miss, hut do 
peas and de 'tatoeB is all gone, an' de money is 
gone too." 

1 will close hoping to hear from you soon. 

Your sincere friend, M. 



v scholars have recently embraced au 

ch of course makes it very pleas- ' e r, will surely feel for this less favored , tt 
both in Sabbath school and day i B j a t er who having to take in sewine and 

la situated in the South- , , • „ l, n l,,. tn tfltp c 



vmml I intercoursed in educational 
•m to, by their conduct and words 
" the colored man being educated." 
onfined my teachings to one thing in 
but have tried, through the mercies 
of kind Providence, to teach morality, Christian- 
ity andhonestv, as well as Bchool books. My 
school record numbers about seven hundred 
children who have been under my instructions. 
My patrons and their children are not only in- 
terested and desirous for an education, but for 
their elevation also. They flock to my Bchool 
days, eveningB and nights. Good niany of my 
patrons attend night achool, and I find it quite 
interesting and encouraging in teaching them. 
Our Bchools generally run from five to six 
■ninths in each year. The salaries of teachers 
..^ not large, varying from fifteen, twenty to 
forty dollars per month. 

We have aid from no other sources than the 
poll taxes, which are collected in the fall, and 
divided among the number of school districts, 
according to the pro rata of school aged chil- 
dren . Hampton is a great place for all colored 
youths ; would that there were many more 
audi Hamptons. I can assure yon, dear sir. 
that your kindnesB and generous donations to 
help me on with my schooling, and others at 
Hampton, have not been wasted or prodigally 
used. As Ood has opened the hearts of pur .Nor- 
thern friends to assist Oen'l. Armstrong m his 
great workB at Hampton, I hope they will help 
him on and thev will surely see and receive their 
reward. We are all well. The yellow fever 
is over and gone, and not much sickness now, 
Hoping to hear from you. • 

With respects, I remain. 

Yours truly, C. 



FROM A MINISTER'S WIFE. 



. ,"k„ w„eth EXTRACT FEOM THE JEWISH TALMUD. 
Methodist ministers' wives at tho North 

who know the hardship of a life of ltiner- H e searches the righteous H °w? Bj 
Ley from one count/parsonage to anoth- ^^—^^ 

id the son of Jesse, He tried in this 
manner. Before the lambs David set tender 



educational advantages, and school officers ™— ; f^-pUce is situated in the South- . ^"^j ng with a Da by to take care of, to "^'"for food;' to the old sheep he gave soft 

manifest considerable interest in the .progress of y among the Blue Ridge , ■*' t , husba nd's ill paid pittance, Serbs and tender grass, whilo to the young 

of the pupils. They offer mo same advantages J Mv school house stands on the , help ene out uer * t , aWe to chew well, ho gave the old grass; 

thatiibev do tho whites. The schools are | 5"™^, hfth. vteinitv. known as Bunker , 9 still " trying to make home as pleasant gee I ™= Lording to its wants and 

tidy, interesting and loving as possible f«^ h therefore the Lord said, "David. 

She also was one of the Hampton student who b. aUc to care for lhe wan 
singers, and has taught before and since 



nome iraiuiug. i«« — — - — — - 

receive all their moral instruction and higher 
ideas of life, from their teacher if they receivo 
any at all. I cannot say that all tho teachers 
here have the beBt.character, since the number 
is so large, but I do think that many of them 
have the highest interests of their pupils at 
heart. 

Since leaving Hampton, I have had - 



H. 



WANT OF LEADERS. 

The following letter from a young wo- 



rjince leaving aamfi^u, * — * uv —e> — . - , „ 

tercourse with the colored people in almost eve- man give8 w i tn p , c turesque and some- 
ry section of tho country, and the more I know | h„ m „rnim touches, one ercat want 

of them, the more I am in sympathy with the 



' 



-Co., Ga., March 2M, 1879. 

Dear Sir : 

It affords nie much pleasure to write 
I left Hampton I am proud to say 
ess among my people has been 
1 have been teaching for five 
it in one instance have I met with 
obstacles, particularly among the white 
people. They have treated me very kindly 



her marriage. 

, Nansemond, Co., Va , Jfor. 31, '79. 

T * I remember you as my kind benefac 



who Ts able to care for the wants of tho flocks, 
intrusted to him, will bo ablo to rule properly 
over my flock, tho people of Israel," even as it 
is written, " After the young tlock Ho brought 
him to rule over Jacob, His people." 

So did the Lord try Moses. While keeping 
tho flock of his father-in-law in the wilderness, 



uear air . . ' . • *— " 

I remember you as my kind benefac- i )amb left the dock and ran away. Themerci- 

tor whileat school, and take great pleasure in " herd pursued it and found it quench- 
writing you these few lines to inform you i ' . b tbe roadside. 



ot them, the more i am "i 

Hampton method; she aims to develop charac- 
ter well as tho mind. I think it is very evident 
that the Negro can become an intelligent citi- 
zen if he has the means for improvement, but 
being educated in vice for two hundred and 
fifty years, it will not be an easy task for him 
to abandon his old habits. 



writing you metu idw .-- ; . 

something of my work and general experience 
Bince I left Hampton. 
The first thing 1 did after lea' 



its thirst at a spring by the roadside, 
lamb," said Moses, Ididnot know that 
u wast thirsty;'' and after the lamb hadfln- 
•d drinking, he took it up tenderly in his 
Ib and carried it back to tho Hock. Then 
laid God, " Moses, if thy love and care is so 



IIKIII, gl.VO >■ >vu p. 1 T 

times humorous touches, one great want „„„,. B . 

of the colored people of the South, the | to n» home and l open P* "*^ to Per , 
want of confidence in t^'^ 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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INOUJEHTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON 1 1 



matters concerning their health; their ill- 
health is caused more by their imprudence 

A few rinva after the above Incldent-Koha *i,„„ 1,„ ^i; m o,in ; n fln*n» Two out-, nf tha 



ones who cannot get out of the hot, unwhole- 
some city streets where they sicken and die 
for want of the sweet country air. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



77 



OUTDOORS VERSUS HOU8E. 

make corn, potatoes, and take care , . , 



INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TOH. . -I 
I r. r ; THE marriage question . 3 EmS&l 
If All of the boya are much interested in the 
marriage question; hardly had the Dakotas 
arrived here in November, before one of the 
young braves began to send the most gallant 
of love letters to his favorite Indian squaw. 
From the following conversations it Beems 
that the Indian boya are looking favorably 
upon the colored girls at the school. 

One boy says, "I want to learn to make 
chairs and tables, so that when I get married 
I can have them in my house." When asked 
if he would take an educated squaw or one of 
the Indian women at home to wife, he re- 
plied, "No; I marry a colored girl; Bhe 
will teach me good EngliB'." 

Another boy Bays, "I want to learn all I 
can, and when I stop school I will write to 
my father that I want six horses." "What 
will you do with the horses at Hampton ?" he 
was asked; "will you sell them to get money 
to take you back to the Territory ?" " No ; I 
give them to colored girl's father." Why do 
jou give them to him ? "If he give me the 
girl I give him the horses." "What will you 
do with the girl I" "I take her to my home 
in the Territory; she be my wife, and work 
for me, make corn, potatoes, and take car« 
of my wigwam." "What work will you do ?" 
"Oh! I sleep, and sometimes kill buffalo." 
"But may be the colored girl has never done 
such hard work; it may make her sick; what 
will you do if Bhe can't work for you ?" His 
laughing reply denied Mb wordB: "I give her 
one year to try; if she can't work, I throw 
her away and get another wife." 



Gathering fruit at half-past ten p. m. by 
moonlight is rather exciting, but may get one 
into trouble, particularly if it be in the fruit 
orchards at the Normal School. 

On this eventful night two Indians were on 
guard ; going their rounds they were attracted 
to the cherry orchard by an unsuul noise; 
leaping the fence, they stealthily approached 
the disturber of midnight peace. Before the 
intruder was conscious of their presence, they 
made him their prisoner: he proved to be one 
of the colored Btudenta. One of the Indians 
put his whistle to his mouth to call more 
guards, — " Sh — sh," remonstrated the pris- 
oner, "don't make bo much fuss; you'll wake 
all the people on the place." Quietly sub- 
mitting to his captors, he was conducted to 
the guard-house. Taking a Beat at the table, 
the prisoner began to write; the stern guard 
took his club and knocked him on the 
knuckles, to make him put down the pen: he 
started to talk, but up came the club again, 
this time to his mouth. Locking the door of 
the guard-house, the guards took a seat some 
distance from the prisoner: there is a large 
'chimney in' the room, and probably seeing 
the advantages it offered, the prisoner took a 
seat behind it— it kept him out of the Bight 
■ of the guards. An open window had proba- 
bly been overlooked ; after a few minutes 
they went to Bee if all was well and found 
the open window, and no prisoner; darting 
out of the door, they caught sight of him run- 
ning toward his cottage; having the advan- 
tage of a start, he was soon in his room, and 
locking his door, jumped into bed with all his 
clothes on. The determined guard was not 
to be thus foiled | iumping over the opening 
above the door, he took his stand by the bed- 
side of his prisoner, and would probably have 
remained there all night if the officer of the 
guards had not talked with the colored boy 
and told him it would be abetter for him to 
return to the guard-house with the Indian 
guard; knowing that his punishment would 
be lighter, the boy consented to be re-led to 
the guard-house. 



That the boys are sometimes obstinate can- 
not be denied, but they soon yield and ac- 
knowledge their erTor, either in words or ac- 
tions. 

In one of the arithmetic classes a boy was 
Bent to the board to work an example; he 
readily consented and Boon had an answer; 
his teacher Baw a mistake and called his at- 
tention to' it; the boy tried to correct it, but 
was unsuccessful, and took his seat feeling 
very disagreeable, and turned his back to the 
board. Wishing to help afid encourage him, 
the teacher called him by name, "Koba," 
but received no answer ; supposing that he was 
thinking about the example, she concluded 
not to disturb him ; thuB the matter dropped 
for a time. About 7:30 p. m. the teacher 
heard a knock at her door; opening it, she 
saw Koba. " Why! Come in, Koba," she 

said. " Mias B he began as soon as the 

door was shut, "to-day you said, 'Koba,' 
and I did not say anything. I did not feel 

good. , By and by, I think maybe Miss B 

feel bad because I did not speak, maybe Bhe 
think I don't like her; so I have come to te.ll 
you that I am sorry." Need it be add*d that 
his kind teacher, who had no suspicion of his 
feelings, met him more than half way to make 
this treaty of peace t 



A LITTLE EXCITED. 

A few days after the above incident Koha 
was again sent to the board to do an example. 
For a time it looked as though the former ex- 
perience was to be repeated ; he took his seat, 
and it 6eemed as though he had given it up. 
A few minutes passed, but they seemed as so 
many hours to the anxious teacher; then 
throwing his feet high into the air in a wild 
demonstrative way, Koba exclaimed, "I 
know, I know," and going to the board, gave 
the correct answer at once. 

A NOVEL MOONLIGHT DRESS-PARADE. 

In going from Virginia Hall to the Wig- 
wam, I was surprised to see a small procession 
of boys ahead of me; guessing who they were, 
I quickened my step and soon came upon 
them; they were marching without music or 
banners, with broomsticks for weapons and 
night-shirts for uniforms; a colored student 
commanded the troops, and had them mark- 
ing time. Seeing me, he ordered a halt, may- 
be for a grand review; his men saw me, and 
immediately there w us n great stampede; the 
excited troops, without discipline or order, 
went back to their quarters at double-quick 
time. i 



matters concerning their health ; their ill- 
health is caused more by their imprudence 
than by climatic influence. Two out of the 
three fatal cases that we have had since their 
coming, can be directly traced to imprudence; 
the third case was caused by a diseased con- 
stitution, brought from Dakota to Hampton. 



Mark-pe-a-ma-ni, from Crow Creek Agency, 
Dakota, died of consumption at Hampton, 
Monday morning. June 2, '79. He was bur- 
ied from the School Chapel; Rev. Mr. Grav- 
att of St. John's Episcopal Church, of which 
the deceased was a member, read » the 
beautiful burial service of the church. Xfter 
some appropriate remarks, the solemn funeral 
procession trod the way to our little grave- 
yard, to the sound of a Dead March, played 
by the school band. The remains were borne 
to thc>urying-ground by his Indian friends, 
where we deposited our sacred dust.' The 
services closed with a prayer from the minis- 
ter, who commended the departed spirit to 
the kind care of our loving Father. As we 
were about to turn from the grave, one of the 
members of the band took his place beside 
the grave, and blew a long, sweet, touching 
Good-night. 

The beautiful moon cast a soft, subdued 
light upon the solemn Bcene; we could but 
think of that'future morning when the trum- 
pet shall sound to bid u*s arise. 




ones who cannot get out of the hot, unwhole- 
some city streets where they sicken and die 
for want of the sweet country air. 

A few years ago, into one kind man's heart 
came a beautiful thought for these poor little 
ones. And he spoke out his thought in one 
of the great city newspapers, (for that is one 
thing they are for) and asked everybody who 
could to send a little money bo that every 
poor child in the city could have at least one 
good day of country pleasure that summer, 
and every poor sick baby and its mother have 
a week or two of country life . So many little 
hearts were made glad, bo many sick babies 
got well, the children behaved bo well when 
they were happy, and the country people 
who had kindly taken them into their homes 
got so much interested in them that every- 
body aaid it must be done again. So every 
summer the good work goes on, and more 
lives are saved and more hearts made happy. 

Now here is a picture of the sea-shore 
and what do you make of it 1 I think this 
little girl has come with her mamma and 
aunty to the sea-shore for the summer. And 
they have come to ask the Fisherman whose 
boat they always have whether he can take 
them out sailing this morning. And he is 
telling them about the poor little ones who 
are coming, and how bis wife is to take 
one to board with them, and the little girl 
says Bhe will come and see the baby, and 
the lady says it may go sailing with them, 
and there come the gentlemen who are bring- 
ing all the children from the city. Don't you 
wiBh they would hurry along so that we could 
Bee them ! — k 



By the Sea-shore. 



of the summer heat more than the Dakota In- 
dians, Reared as they have been, in their 
cold northern homes, where snow and ice 
abound the greater part of the year, it will 
not be surprising to learn that they try every 
way to keep cool. 

A few nights ago, after a very hot day, 
about twelve of the boys took their beds and 
blankets out on the piazza of the Wigwam, 
intending to sleep there all night. Knowing 
the changes from a hot and sultry day to a 
damp and chilly night, I told them that they 
would not be permitted to sleep out all night, 
then left them to take their things back into 
the Wigwam. As everything kept very 
quiet, I went down to see if they had gone 
in. Imagine my surprise when I found them 
all tucked up in bed out on the piazza, with 
their blankets drawn over their heads, pre- 
tending to be fast asleep. I said not a word, 
but went to work, pulling the blankets from 
over them; they jumped up, struck by the 
chilly night air; then I pitched the beds into 
the house. There was a little scratching of 
the head, and some muttering from the older 
boys; then they retired to their rooms, wish- 
ing perhaps that I had stayed abroad during 
the summer months. 

The strictest supervision is required in all 



It is pleasant to add that we have every 
reason to believe that the departed is now 
happy: in a letter to one of his friends he 
said, ■ ' I die glad . " Ho was patient and gen- 
tle in'the midst of his increasing infirmities, 
and when death came it had no terror for 



BY THE SEA-SHOBE. 

K 

A PICTURE FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Happy are the children who live in the 
country in the summer time; in the cool, 
green woods among the mountains, or by the 
sea-shore where the long, white waves run up 
the beach, and leave pretty, bright shells and 
curious seaweed on the sand . What fun to 
run down the beach after them with little bare 
feet, and build forts in the sand, and write 
your name and see the tide wash it out; to 
wade in the edge of the waves, or dive off the 
rocks, and frolic in the water, or rock in the 
row boat, or go skimming over the sea like a 
bird in the white winged sail boats. 

Everybody who lives in town is glad to get 
into the country when summer comes, but 
there are hundreds and thousands of poor little 



O0EEESP0KDENOE. 

Mar. 23(2. Taking an omnibus I went to 
the Tabernacle to hear Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. 
I did not have the pleasure of hearing him — 
as he was in France hoping to recover his 
health. Mr. Charles Spurgeon, a son, occupied 
the pulpit of his father; his prayers were long 
but very earnest, it seemed bb though they 
must have said to every aching and burdened 
heart, "I nm praying for you." 

The Tabernacle has three galleries entirely 
around it ; the whole interior of the edifice is 
so} admirably arranged that a congregation 
of 5,000 people can see as well as hear the 
preacher. 

Mar, 24th. Went to the British Museum. 
I did not get any idea of its extent until I 
went in; the study of its treasures is endless; 
the library alone is said to contain over eight 
hundred thousand volumes, and large addi- 
tions are made to this collection every year. 
The whole world has contributed Ub treasures 
which make this the finest museum on the 
globe. 

Passing through innumerable suites of 
rooms devoted to Zoology, Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, Botany, and Antiquities, I came to the 
Ethnographical room ; in this room can be 
Been both the antiquities and the objects in 
modern UBe, belonging to all nations not of 
the European race. I was rnuch interested 
in the African exhibit; it consists ot speci- 
mens of cotton fabrics, mostly obtained dur- • 
ing the Niger Expedition ; shields from Cen- 
tral Africa; weapons and beads used in the 
African trade; the beads are of two qualities: 
one for obtaining gold and the other traded 
for ivory, the former appear to be of porce- 
lain, the latter of glass, all highly colored to 
attract the eye,— arrows in leather quivers, 
made by the Mandingo tribes of West Africa; 
Tuarik "saddles and wooden head stools from 
Ashantee; it is said that the head stools an 
used principally by the dandies; these young 
men having oiled and carefully prepared their 
hair were bo afraid they would * have to go 
through the same trouble in the morning, they 
invented these blocks or head stools; the 
neck rests on the stool while the head is un- 
supported ; no doubt a few well made night 
caps would help wonderfully in the work of 
civilization. There are hats and boxes made 
of calabashes. The hats are very large and 
slightly resemble Chinese parasols; the boxes 
are beautifully shaped and carved; the. earr- 
ings of the gourds and calabashes bear a strik- 
ing resemblnnce to the Ancient Egyptian style ; 
spoons, leather pouches, dresses, pipes, and or- 
naments of various kinds, used by natives in 
Kafnrland ; these arc all barbarous; there 
are four pieces of pottery well made and 
worth studying, two pieces are highly glazed. 
All of the African exhibit of pottery including 
pipes is well made; the clothes are strong 
and dyed in quiet colors such as dark blue, 
very dark red, and white, one sample of cloth 
made from the leaf of a tree strongly resem- 
bles the Chinese ponjee Bilk in texture and 
Boftness, but it is lustreless — spears, wooden 
fetiches, tobacco pipes, and|musical instru- 
ments are also to be Been. I had no idea there 
were stringed instruments in Africa but here 
are samples in a variety of shapes. I was 
much pleased to see two varnished calabashes 
the work of negroes near Para, South America 
they are exquisitely done ; at first I thought 
it was the lacquer work of the Chinese. 

The treasures of Africa seem inexhaustible. 
Passing through the department of mineralo- 
gy I saw samples of Malachite which were 
found in South and West Africa. 
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A feeling of awe passed over me as I wan 
dered through the great Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian galleries and saw the mighty monuments 
made by man thousands of years ago. Colos- 
sal human-beaded figures of Lions and Bulls, 
Bas-reliefs of Tiglath-Pileser It, rcpreseuta- 
tions of sieges, stone and wooden comns anu. 
mummies; probably the most interesting thing 
in the Egyptian Department is the Kosetta 
stone; itfs a tablet of black basalt with three 
inscriptions, two of them are in the Egyptian 
language but of different characters the third 
n Greek. This stone furnished the key to 
the interpretation of the Egyptian H.ero- 

g ^Mar'iM. The Bank of England has noth- 
ing very attractive in its external appearance • 
L ?._.i..„ m ,„.l, nil suonorted by pillars 



essential, and which will be of the most prac- 
tical use to him in after life. The course here 
(which some of our colored friends declare is 
not high enough) covers three 'years ; in the 
first half of it are taught the rudimentary 
studies— spelling, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic ccoTapby and grammar; in the last halt, 
in uddition tc i those tilings which the students 



afford 
put tbet 



luch i 
al training, and at 
possession of some 
■ood citizen should 
i are algebra, chein- 
ents of physiology, 
itoric, civil govern- 
Now if a great 



in<' very attractive m n» — -rr — ■ 
it is only so much wall supported by pillars 
instead of buttresses; but within is al that 
one could desire; it is strongly defended at 
night by soldiers stationed at the Tower, a 
detachment march up to the Bank every night 

'"Sir^'ein Took an omnibus from Cheap- 
side to Charing Cross to visit the National 
Gallery of Arts : the building is much discol- 
ored on the outside by dust, and a stran- 
«r without being told, would not th:nk, that 
to linimposing a building could have such- 
treasures of art within. v 

I felt myself drawn to some of the pictures. 
I have never thought of Judas Iscariot except 
as the traitor, but when I looked upon Arou- 
tages portrait with the remorse of Judas 
stamped on every lineament, and the muscles 
fearfully contracted, I pitied the man What 
can be the agon, of a soul when ,t is Godfor- 
saken and foredoomed, t was pleased with 
Murillo's "Holy Family;" the whole of hea- 
ven is thrown into the face of the child in- 
stead of the Virgin. 

HOW HIGH? 

The " Golden Mean " of which poets sing, 
is something more easy to rhapsodize about 
than really reach. In all branches of hurtar 
effort it is difficult to strike this "goldei 
mean," but particularly so, in fixing the eiti 
cational pitch of Normal Schools 



>lo t 



the same time pi 
of the facts, that every 
know : among these stud 
istry, agriculture, the elc 
moral science, history, r 
ment, and political econi 
majority of the students 
stitute are found to be a 
course with only reasona 
is fair to say that the 
high, and fitting to dis' 
raising it : if, on the oth 
ber of students find the euura w 
master, then it is certain that tb 
high enough, if not too high. N 
of the case ure (laking the past 
narticular) that less than half the Middl 

r i I luu« npnmntPlI 1/1 tllfi 



the In 
through the 
difficulty, then it 

is the propriety of 
hand, a great num- 
ursc too difficult to 



„ess-to have frequent and rigid exnmina- j a corresponding rise in the _ virtue : and in- 
tfons and to put back any student who proves , tclligence of the ruler If t he ballot ia 
that 'he has not thoroughly mastered the uou „ u t and sold, the rulers will be bought 
course over which he has been. If this plan | an(1 sol( j If the people insist , on mteg- 
werc stiffly enforced, it would make a diploma rf ^ ru ) er3 w jU respond with integ- 
far more valuable, and materially reduce -the | J ■ EvcI . y new school house is a lever 
number who would gain them, bull, an un- | J ra ; se9 the administration of the laws, 
bending rule of this sort wot i d work P«£ ; J^* 1 ^ broad an d generous idea, 
E^tett^XS^WEZ g^s into the life of the people, 
veu »» i. , __, .,.„,,„„,„ 1 fln( , 8 an expression in the political ma- 

chinery. The growth of intelligence 
among the people is the growth of the 
trunk which carries the branches and 
leaves up to a finer atmosphere. All ex- 
periments in elevating the character of 
the people by legal enactments are sad 
failures. Our statute books are clogged 
with laws which can not be executed. 

Painfully strict as our usury laws are, 
they utterly fail in the mercantile com- 
munities. In a democracy, laws become 
dead letters.unlcss backed by public sen- 
timent. A woman convicted of murder is 
sentenced to be hanged. Do we hang 
women ? Although our theory of govern- 
ment is simple it is not yet understood 
by the majority of the people. Men ex- 
pect new ideas, and plans of reform from 
hla~wno made the government; that he j lhe ir representatives. But the repreaen- 
nadteenXtcdnotto instruct or give tatLve is only elected to carry ou the mil 
new ideas to the people, bat to execute of thc people. And the people , a. m 
their will And when in his best judg- 8e lf government who keep their will and 
ment Z majority of the people were ; understanding in abeyance and look for 
ready for that splendid, though strictly guidance to the rulers If Mr. Hayes 



possible, not the highest absolutely. 



THE PEOPLE SHOULD RULE. 
When President Lincoln was urged, and 
at times was almost goaded, into signing 
an emancipation proclamation, he persist- 
ently refused on the ground that the na- 
tion waa not ready lor it. " I keep my 
finger on the pulse of thc people," he said. 
He had decided opinions of his own, on 
matters of statesmanship, and often said 
that the administration of government 
was not what it should be, but he held 



i this, the second j 



^iX^^l^"'^ t^hc principle that under -a republican 
or Senior class. To be 'sure, some have been form of government, the acts of those in 
compelled to leave through poverty and au t| 10 rity should, and in the long run 
other causes, but the great majority, who would re flect the sentiments of the peo 
have failed of promotion have failed, be- . . wbo made the government ; that hi 
cause they had not mastered the studies 
of the middle year; hence had cither to go 
over it again or be dropped from the 
rolls It needs no argument to show that if 
the standard were raised, fewer still could 
complete the course; and the policy of doing 
thc greatest good to the greatest number, 
should underlie all schools of this sort. 

Students are compelled to attend twenty- 
ciutit recitations weekly, and study thirteen 
hours a week " out of school." Now let us 
suppose for instance that Greek and Latin 
were added to the course, and, for argument s 
sake, grant that in three years students could 
learn enough of these languages to do them 
any good— they would require at least oni 
recitation in each daily; this would reduce 
I the time they had to devote to other things 



ored people of the South, 
decade of their freedom. 

Leaving out of consideration that small i 
tensely "conservative" class, 



( who are opposed them, if 

to "book learnin'" in general, and to negro | time they 



education in particular, there are a vast 
ber of people, white and black, who manifest 
a deep interest in the standard of these nor- 
mal schools; and perhaps it is not extrava- 
gant to say, -that their theories ate almost as 
opposite as the poles. Friends of the colored 
people, real and pretended ; their foes, open 
and covert; and the colored people them- 
selves, -all have theories as to how high the 
standard of the schools should be. Perhaps 
the extreme views maybe stated as follows: 
it is claimed by some that a knowledge or the 
three R's is all-sufficient— " readin', 'ritin , 



icvenths. Now, if so many fail wile 
time is devoted to their English 
now many would be able to master 
if they only had five sevenths of the 
"lave to devote to them 1 Thor- 
hness is a thing of vital importance to 
rybodyand in everything; and it ' no one 
thing arc the colored people more deficient 
than°in this thoroughness; and any schoo for 
them is bound to bo a failure, which fails to 
* work " as one of its maxims 



nd practice 



education dc 
g a student through so many 
text-books, nor "putting so many text-books 
through him; but in causing him to make his 
own as many facts as he can gather fror. 
books and teachers, and in training his mind, 



readv for that sp endiu, ttiougn t»riuu> guidance to i.ue -j — - - — 

uneoinsUtutional, 'act of emancipation, he Da9 . political "^iT^k^^Z 
"dinned his pen in the sunlight," and a financial " policy," and Mr. bhurtz an 
signed it Indian " policy,", they say substantially 

Under absolute forms of rule, the peo- t0 the people, as you have no policy or 
pie; umited i„ their sphere of action, may your own we will give you one °u^elvea. 
riofa y look up to and demand of their Make our government in fact, what t ia 
rulcra the latest and best methoda of con- in , aw , an d thcae men would aay, what 
ducUng public affairs, but in a democracy suaU we do, we have no policy, for we are 
„k°c ou g rs P where the people are rulers, vour servants." Sufccess ill as has been 
there can be no shifting of responsibility. , lue experiment of the Anglo baxon race 
If the people rule, it must be their policy j in 8 elf.gover..ment. it is still a crude affair 
which Shall prevail, and not the policy of i „ hcn held to really just and practicable 
Their aervanta in office. No method of 1 stand ards of self rule. The people do not 
action wm ever be a success permanently, j likc tol hink. To remember, to investigate, 
in a democracy, which does not reflect , t0 coU ate, to meditate thoroughly and pa- 
and respond to the wishes and sentiments j tieritly , are the highest and the noblest 
nf the neoDle. II the people are ignorant, \ wor ks of man. 

^his TgSnce.will manifest itself in the , Iti3 , however, a: most -ksome a D( ^ 
form of goverrfrnent. If the people are , b i eso me business, for most of us. It is a 
wadike ?he government will be warlike. simp i c matter to fall in and march along 
1 noble and generous in ! ro ads which have been cut out for us by 
the action of the govern- i other8 . But roads so made lead in the 
le and generous. There end to party allegiance and party feeling 
quick response be- and take away our duty to the whole 
As we educate, and the individual 



ople 



ment will be n< 
may not alway 



may not, aiwuja « n-— ■- > , T i—— - 

m as many iacis a» u. a— — ; -;- i t„ een the oeople and their elected rulers, in i s t a te. jib «» ~, -— 

okfand teachers, and in training his mind there is often discordance for a time. , g ,. ow3 in understanding, and does think- 

that it is not only a storehouse of acquired fact, there s principle boldly | f ng r or himself, the administration of gov- 

&&&& SSB 

* th? higher branches of »teH««.al effort , JH» «2TLS voung women to be able to | ., nolicy „ of his own. He could as_ w_ell , tativ cs put aside their polmies and^ their 



nen and young women to be able to 1 policy" of hia own. He could as well 
should be pursued, and that Greek and Latin , I™*™" ' a J 1)cf « re anybody can teach 1 f bUc 3en timent by his opinions, 
should be studied, never mind what elsehad | t^liotnir the mu , t understand it \ C °Xo\d a three-decker to her anchorage 

It needs no proof that 8 P eclal i ^i.k a thread of cotton. The safety of 
, h. ,iven to those studies then, 1 "^J™^ communities lies in the 
inability of the rulers to capture men's 
opinions, and hold them arbitrarily. The 
Congress of the United States is a repre- 
- sentativc body to-day, not only in law 
affo"rd,Than for any use, that may be made of but jn fact whatever the manners, and 
them in after life. - Aim high " is a capital 
motto, but "aim straight" is a much more 
valuable one in practice; too much elevation 
of the educational rifle is just as bad as too 
much depression, so far as hitting the bull s- 
eye of success is concerned. A man who has 
a smattering of this and a smattering of that, 
and no thorough knowledge of anything, is a 
heme to be pitied: nevertheless, there are 
plenty of such beings in the world, and any 



to be neglected. ' Perhaps it is not an over- . another 

statement to say, that a large majority of the | ttemeWe^ ^ ^ ^ Aiea \ hcn< 

colored people entertain the theory 1-t mt - ^ n n ' on tu 7 ent s, when they graduate, will 
tinned. Their most bitter enemies share ^h s wh ilch Btuacms, , ^ ^ 

view-the people who wortd^ rata« in the h.« to *£^. m their milldSi even it ther e 
discomfiture, and scoff at their failure, wouk .r J I studies, which are 

ask nothing better than for the negro normal have t > be neglec 

schools to be conducted in such a manner, | iam.u t" i,. „„^« n f 

that the practical education of the race prove 
a failure The best educated of the colored 



a failure, ine ochl cuuu,^ «^ *.~ — 

race^io not- entertain _thisjwv^they know 



il wdwould build a tall tower, we must have 
a broad base: and that no man can climb to 
a point fifty feet in the air, without passing 
through points twenty, thirty and forty feet 
from the ground. 

Theories are cheap-anybody that wants, 
can have a theory; but how much they are 
worth can only be tested by practice. A 
series 'of experiments conducted by practical 
people, with the sole object of getting the 
best possible results, is worth reams of theo- 
ries The eleven years' work of this lnstitu- 
. tion is valuable; for in them a mass of facta 
has been gathered, that outweighs any amount 
of guesswork. The students, who havo at- 
tended the BChool, have at least been up to the 
average of the colored race, if they have not 
been above it: and what has been found true 
of them, it is fair to assume as true of the 
race at large, or at least of that portion of it, to 
whom normal schools have an interest. Hie 
first fact that stares us in the face is the pov- 
erty of most of the students; they can on y 
afford to give a limited number of years to 
their education, and what they cannot get in 
those years; they must either do without, or 
acquire later in life. To be sure, there are 
some colored people who can afford to send 
their children to school for many years; but 
' thoy are rare exceptions, and to them the 
great colleges of the country, as Harvard, Yale 
and Columbia, are no longer closed. 

Accepting this fact, it follows that in the few 
years the average student can spare, he must 
tie taught those things which are most 



but m tact. yvuaievci »«. , ----- 

opinions of the widely aeparated sections 
of the country may be, they are bohlly il- 
lustrated in the House and Senate. The 
protectionists come from the manufactur- 
r . nM.„ <v„ Q imrlo men come trom 



tativcs put aside tuc.r p i"« ~~ -r~- 
platforius, and stand forth in their true 
and constitutional character, the real and 
humble servants of the people. ^ ^ 

WILLIAM LLOYD GAEKISON. 

The men who dare to follow the lead of 
their own moral nature and inmost conviction 
of right wherever it may take them, irrespee- 
tivc of friends or party or popular sentiment 
are, in all ages, the rarest kmd of men 

it is only among them that 



found the 



protectioniata come from the manufactur- » - ^ I, of all ti 

ing states. The free trade men come from who tura tne wor ld upside do 
VZ° __.:...n„„i -tote. The silvermoncy w;n;«m T.lovd Garrison was one of I 



institution which willfully adds to the num- 
ber is rather to be called a fool factory than a 
school. Ambition within certain limits is a 
most excellent possession, but a man whoso 
ambition leads him to attempt that which is 
impossible, wastes his time and makes himself 

" Among'the things necessary for a sale are 
these two : that a man have something to sell 
and that somebody want to buy it : just so i 
is with supplying teachers for the colored 
schools of the South; teachers are wanted 
but only that sort of teachers who can instruct 
thc children that will be under them. We do 
not go to law schools to study theology, 



the agricultural states. The silver money 
men come from the silver producing 
atatea. The anti-Chineae men pome from 
the states where Chinese labor ia disliked. 
At no time, in the history of the Republic 
has the average culture, and character ot 
the people been so accurately represented 
as in the Congress of the presen time. 
Neither the best nor thc worst social forces 
of the country are there, but the grand 
average is. The Southern representation 
is anlxception; owing to thc peculiar so- 
cial organization of this section in times 



WiUiamLoydGarrisonwasoneof.theserare 
men It was this loyalty to conscience and 

F olu ^rhrobseu°^and g ^iec 

pered",™ h ?MES* to inundations. 
&Ts pelee principles of non-resistance were 
as radical and loyally adhered to as his anti- 
l^principli His 

his sling and Btone from thc brook of truth 
again g the Goliath of a nation's s,n whose 
michtv fall shook North and South with 
m 8 ulsions the young peace lover never 



cial organization of this section in _™ o{ 

past the best men represented it, and do ^ fieldom indee d that any 

now. But the causes which effected this , , 

result are ceaaing to operate, and before 
manv years, the average opinion of the 



theology, nor manv car3i tne average opuiuw «* -~ 

to singing schools to learn to paint ; and a ' d black will be represented by a 

man who had slighted his arithmetic in order greatly inferior to those now 

to say he had studied trigonometry is not the cms 

^^^.»^«r^w^^ --assa i 

some Latin verses, 
chorus, may not ' 



lie able to ex P lain b some very f he ruler s, and not f rom the rulers o the 

i. i, K»»- , The principal should instruct h a 

aten and not the agent inatruct his 
pffncipal. As the virtue and intelligence 
of the Tpeople riae in quality, there will be 



cnorus, uinj ~~ ----- - . ■ . 

simDle English construction; yet it 
hah not Greek, nor Latin, that la to be 
taught in these public schools. 

The certain way to raise the standard of » 
JEStott NncreL its degree of thorough 



:f ormers en- 

joy'such'^narTrrumphs oT their ideas as 
Garrison anS the other anti-slavery . men- 
many of whom ^.."•Pf'tSi^.SSt 
ence— lived to see. It is no wonaer, mere 
,ore that, as they are rapidly passing away 
rom its scene, they are "sustained by 
an unfaltering 'trust" for the 
race which hal received the great gift of free- 

d0 S°o William Lloyd Garrison died, and every 
colored man who owns a borne or holds a 
vote should not only remember -torn jnth 
itude but remember the great u 
power of his life — loyalty 
1 / 
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which could neither be terrified nor bought. 

The principal facts of Mr. Garrison's life 
have been given in most of the newspapers, 
and are as follows. He was born in New- 
buryport, Mass.. Dec. 10th, 1805, and was 
therefore seventj fivo years old at the date of 
his death. A loving, brave and religious 
mother, formed his earliest habits of mind 
and heart. He always through life ascribed 
whatever good there was in him to her influ- 
ence. A poor boy, he was apprenticed to a 
shoe-maker at ten years of age, going to 
school by working after hours, and nt thlr- | 
teen to a printer. At sixteen he bega 



there is in the suburbs of Constantinople, a 
" Home" seminary for Turkish girls which 
coat fifty thousand dollars, given entirely by 
the women of America. 



Qreen Feed for Horses. — Give a share 
of the green fodder when horses do not 
run at pasture. If at pasture at night, a 
generous feed should be given before they 
are turned out. 

Corn should not be neglected in the 
hurry of harvest. Frequent cultivation has' 
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t^ook'KE of ,«,"lt^ ^V-^and maturing of the crop. 



one he published a paper for himself but 
made it a failure as a business enterprise. He 
edited after this, the tirst total abstinence 
paper in the ciuntry, the National Philan- 
thropist, and still another devoted also to an- 
ti-slavery and peace principles. His first anti- 
slavery address was made in Park St. Church, 
July 4th, 18211, in which he avowed the doc- 
trine of immediate emancipation. In 1830 
having become partner in a paper published 
in Baltimore, the "Genius ol Universal Free- 
dom," he wrote an article denouncing the 
sending of a cargo of slaves to New Orleans, 
for which he was arrested for libel unci 
throwh-into prison, but was released by efforts 
of Mr. Whittier, Arthur Tappan, Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay. In 1831, he start- 
ed his famous paper the Liberator, which 
became known through North and South 
and was destined to live until the one mis- 
sion to which it was dedicated was accom- 
plished. 

In 1832, the New England Anti-blavery 
Society was formed with Mr. Garrison at its 
head, and he visited England to consult with 
Wilberforcc and show the English workers 
the fallacy of the Colonization Bchemc. On 
his return, the American Anti-slavery society 
was organized on a platform which he drew 
up. This was followed by the scries of 
riots, mobs, and disturbances which made 
the "old abolition days" so stormy, in 
which Gnrrison was of course a prominent 
mark for attack, on one occasion being 
dragged by a mob through the streets of 
Boston with a halter round his neck, and 
only saved by being arn-sted by the city 
police. . 

Believing that slavery was incorporated in 
the Constitution, he advocated the dissolution 
of the Union to get rid of it, but soon after ! jj 
the beginning of the war, seeing that the | r 
success of the Union cause would bring eman- 
cipation with it, he became an ardent sup- 
porter of the Government, though without 
abandoning his personal views upon non-re- 1 
sistance. . . in eol 

Sine- the war, Mr. Garrison has received 1 ^ u ir.-i 
many tckens of the respect in which he is t^-iii- 
held both in this couutry and in England i 
for his unselfish devotion to humanity. He j nx „ 
has kept up a lively and untiring interest in i«[jo; 
the prugTess of events; and interested him- ] t ' u c h 
self actively for the cause of tempeiance, 'mode 
the rights of women, the protection of the LlJ 
Chinese, maintaining always the side of every ",.,„' 
question which he honestly believed to bcitliec 
the right Bide. , j Jij/,,, 

He died very peacefully at the home of his I thin' 
daughter in New York, May 24th, after a hoc" 
life of which Wendell Phillips said, in the ,„,„. 
eloquent eulogy pronounced at his funeral: m a 
"I never saw him unhappy; I never saw 1 t'oiri 
the hour thati gloom poisoned his existence; 
I never saw the moment that serene, over- nails 
flowing, abounding faith in the rectitude of | J[|j£" 
his motive, in the certainty of his success ' anil 
did not lift him above all possibility of be- '"'^ 
ing reached by any of the clamor about him. p u,u 
This is the happiest life that God has grunt- | t;»ri 
ed in our day to any American, standing in °jj 8 11 
the foremost rank of men of influence and ! (.„,„. 
effort." I «*•' 



message, says tlic 



see the difference, leave a row or two 
uncultivated. Much hand work later in 
the season may be avoided by a little work 
with the cultivator, and by keeping the 
weeds down. 

Fodder- Corn mav yet be sown. A rye 
or wheat stubble ' may be plowed and 
planted in drills with 3 bushels of loom 
per acre. The large Western or Southern 
corn, or Evergreen Sweet Corn, may be i jj'i'w Vork.'' i' 
used. Some extra good ammoniated ' bHiiinouicii^^ 
superphosphate, with potash added, or spe- r i n '" ( i „r ill" 
cinl corn-fodder fertilizer, should be sowu P"j™JJJJ'»» 
broadcast and harrowed in before plant- i round open m 
ing. Dropping the fertilizer in the drill ; JJio^n rnjera o. 
docs not answer well for corn when other i [J™Yuc"eri-m 
manure is not used broadcast. Tl , k ,., 



who number about -.50 000' Tlil'v nwn 1SI 139 acres 
of l.iiul. vulup.l ill +1 j:....ui ■: r» ii.m'i town lots, valued j 
at S1.2SS.153. anil -n.rk nii.l ii.-i--on.il p; opi-rty of a 

taxable aort worth s..>; ir,. mis im-iwira *7.«Bln s. c 

carriages unil fCOSl in wiiichcu. Tin- lotii! taxable 
valuation ofprnp.-Mv li-l- bv .-ulon-.l persons In 
Kenlurkv Is Uiri'i'fnn- il ii.i;. which, -iippo-ine; 

Lississiiu-iits tob 

dollar, wlllglv 



cultural Institute. 

AT 

INCORPORATED IN 1870, 



J. F. B. Marshall, 



Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 



3 L. r>. F. Hull. 



I No. HO Wu-a fori y-H 



Blight. — If this appears, there is but 
one thing to do, cut away the blighted 
twig, branch, or whole tree, as the case 
may be. Cut down to bright sound wood, 
and burn the removed portions. 

NEWS OF THE MONTH. 



Tin- Kin-, live t.f K-ypi hn+ been deposed. H1h 

The eruption of lit. Etna has ceased, but the 
volcano continue!' to (,'iv« tonli smoke. 

Bolivia haB authorized privateers nailing under 
lier nag to seize Chilian ii.eielnuidl>e even in neu- 
tral aliips and not conliuhaad of war. 
Peru has nititled the universal postal union 



net 1 of foreign bond- 



day June Mlh for Lit 

■H'Hple US !i!l"l'll.'l-|> 

tiun Sueiel v, and inrot 
and tin- Carolina*, alt 
country are repieaei 
loci killer s-i't of people 
average inti'll Igetice. 



They ■ 



Tlioy 
Colonlza- 
. Aik.nn.^ 

oils Of tilt) 

a healthy 



FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Care/My Pictcd, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T T. BRYCE, 

A'ormal School Grounds, 

Bamptozi, V . « . 



Annual session from October lBt till the mid- 
dle of Juno following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Taition free to all. Bonrd, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work reqairedof those under It) years of age. 
Tin first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 
apply. 

The institution is aided by the State but* 
is supported mainly by voluntary contrihu- 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollarB, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are moat accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a penna- 
mat fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
Ighe and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Ilamp- 
ton, Pa., the sum of. dollars, payable 



For further information address, 



I 1 ; 1 ::, 



l 1» P" 



hirli hi' 



%T and* ihouS? onfy J^SSK 



tas this dayoj: 
ids of the ■■ 



oi" -nod 1 lii 
,h-iic.1 u l'u 
ipton Nnn 



TM^frTl business you can engage in. *5 tc J20per 
H PjlI 1 <iav mil'].- bv ,i;v worker of -Mlher sex. right 
*•*■■•* in their own localities. Particulars and sam- 



own localities. . _. 

Improve your spare time at this 
S.iNKOM £ Co., Portland, Maine. 



MANCTlCTUR»aa CF 



■rlan N atid g ^ 

efurtud to refer the matte; 



K,.«lisi, 



[In-- iil.'i^iir.' vet in -ioi'e..:he recipe* "ill In- mi in- ■ 
uotliH'tiou to a new ami all-Bui-prittiiig delight of 
the palate. The meat of the crab K lieyoiui ]i-rad- 
v. -,n ore 1 li.' mo-t ile! ie.it.' and d.-liei-ms of all sea- 
fond, far exceeding in tlneness of flavor and of. 

and Portuguese East In.ites. am. g^V": ir«r^"o^^V-"Vt"-t li-l l-V Uo^e'vovV^pnl^ 
e. h.'l^een The will be abolish- ' ' -\« h ; L ' - . ' ' ' . '; , , '1 1 1 ; 
V^-'^^trdi.l, lnd,a V a, : . afr-Jt ^taken 



r to Com 

s arbitrator. 

—The Corti-s has ratified a t 
i, establishing a cn>tom* t 
i Hi it l*h and PorlUh'iieso East Indies, 




.ey, weights, ineaHUtes i 



indemnity t 
tally. 

Juno 1— Klnp Alpb 
■rson to-day. In bin k 



nooth Planes, Fore Plan, s, Jac'c Pliiues, lock Planes, 
" i. Babh-t 1'n - - ■ 



lopoly will 



Circular Planes. 

ey bought Carpent.-rs, Clitml''' Mak.-r^. Car linililers. Cabinet 
the crabs at the markets, even or our sca-bolrd Makers. Millwrights and WheelriKhw. all use them, 

cities By the proce-* etnplo; ed. a very lew min- , Factories, VeW Britain. Conn. 

utes elapse from the time ilie crab i^ Bwiunulni; in j Harcronms, 'i!i Chamber^St., \. T. 

the waters, on which the -M;;r-. hum- and Moiillor | For y ate b y all Hardware Dealers. ^"Illustrated 
rL' lv 'fm u-e The Oiil y cm. d line nt Cii eulars of Carpenters' Tools sent on application, 
'is a little suit, i 



i In these < 



used In their preparation 

dh"ecti e vTroin Uie can. or with vlneRar and pepper, j 
or they" may be stewed, fried, or haU-ed. as fancy | 

. take I heir pi. 



i TURKISH LADY. 

Our picture, for which we are indebted 
again to the Harpers, represents a lady of 
Constantinople dressed for the street, on 
which no Turkish lady may appear except 
thus closely veiled from the passer's eyes. 



a ammunition at Delegoa Bay 
i'ce was surprised on the Unuiije 
adv of llasiitos. Several of the 
At Mi I in theii 



. pick- 

. ,» . contains the meat of about 
rabs!! In spite or the amount of 
ul used, 1 have determined to oflTor 
v rate of 85 00 'a case, net cash, 
•mttted by Po: ~" 



If desire. 



.vill >illp 



i broils: h the malls hi 

of La?lii 
,ng less than a case, 1 

led. The enemy were pur- 1 number of cans by Express, C O..D . 
mrarl nriAn thom , «.1 00 per dozen All tel 

, via Old Point Comfoi 

T. T. BRYCE, 

formal School Grotmdt, 

Hampton, Va. 



:euler's dispatch from Cape | etl 
via Miuhdra to-day, States 

ipoleon. l'lince Itnper.al of 
bv o!her offlcoiB. left Col. 



The invasioQ of modern civilization und 
Western ideas has, however, aone much 
to mitisjate the severity of seclusion in 
which Turkish women were kept. They 
are seen abroad more frequently and* the 
ugly shroud custom wrapped .about them 
has grown thinner and thinner till its trans- 
parent folds rather enhance than ^onceal 
beauty of feature when any exists, as well as 
add lusturcand charm to the soft dark eyes. 
. Still a Turkish lady's life is apt to be a dull I The Ml 
one, and a recent traveller thinks that life ! "itS for 5 !* 
with her would be but dull, and that any j bouses ot 
man romantic and rash enough to bind him- 1 Hon h 
self to the owner of those gazelle eyes, would IJ^uor" 
grow weary to death of the doll like-beauty 
and empty, sluggish mind. 

Christian civilization, however, is doing 
much for Ihcsc poor Eastern women in their 
enforced idleness and ignorance. Lady mis- 
sionary teachers have penetrated the Bcclusion 
of their harems where no man could go, and 



oY'uie 1'ifnco Imperlul 
it lontf grass. There w 

bm there were seventeen wounds made by 
tliru-os. The body was found stripped, 



killing 

ynrtliu rrince imperial was dlsco\ 

iof long grass. Tliuro wjre no bullet wounds 
upon It, 

and tile cVobues had been taken away. 

Domestic. 



The bonds of Augusta, Ga. both six and sever 
er cunt, are nulling at a premium. 
The annual report ot the Nuw York Cotton Ex 
iiinge shows "iiles for spinning during the yeai 
0,129 lmles,all ol her-. !i«,tiV) halei Sales of rutuTCJ 
nee May 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



lulliorlzlnrthc 



Mu 



Un 



Ml Hon 



lapton. In that State, 

Dcctimbur 6, 1834. 

Advices from Texas, report the wheat harve9t In 
full blast, anil llnl vlelil or win-lit avi'ingliis better 
tli:ui win aiitlclp iteil a tow weeks ago. Cornanu 
cotton are growing, flnoly, with gi-atlfylng proa- 

Fooa Hononao Tbomaiid Paasom, according to 
the Uallway World, are employed on the railroad! 



A JVEW BO OK. -- JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

I" | LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 



3XIT011. 



Price 50 Cents. -Jiatfau' on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 




SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior 10 all In UK t ITT or TO ITS, EtEGANCB 

OF FORM and LASTING Ql'ALITIBS. 
Send for Catalog™ : 531 Tmnunt Street, Bo»Io». 



1TEW I IDEA. 

A Fashionable New York Dress Maker will 
send by mail paper put'.erns of every descrip- 
tion, with 

CLOTH MODEL ATTACHED, 

Showing How the Garment is Put To- 
gether. 

Children's Patterns of all kinds. Gentle- 
men's Shirts a specialty, Send bust measure- 
and 30 cents in stamps, or $1.00 for four, to 
Mrs. Hakbib, 36 Beekman St., New York. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



CLOTHING 

HOUSE, 



356,432 BffiHI HUB OHM MACHINES SOLD IN 1878, 

73,020 More than in any Previous Tear. 
8OME VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK : 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every* 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guarantee in 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We kiep constantly in store an* immense 
•took of cVothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 



When visiting New York do not to fail 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway and Grand Street, 

Broadway and Wabbkh Stbebt, 



Companies have sprung up In every part of 

the Union for making ao " Imitation Singer 

Machine." 

Why are not eimilar companiee formed for 
•naking Imitatione of other Sewing Machine) t 

The public will draw its own inference. 

Gold is continually countirfeittd; trau and 
tin never/ 



The Singer has taken the First Prize over 
all competitors more than Two Hundred 
Times. Why ? 

After the Chicago Fire the Relief Commit- 
tee uudertook to furnish sewine machines to 
the needy women of that city. Applicants 
were permitted to choose from six different 
kinds of machines. 2.944 applicants were fur- 
nished with machines ; 2,427 chose the 
Singer Machines, and 517 distributed their 
choice among the five other kinds of machines ' 
These girls were to ears their Livmo on 
these machines. Why did they take 
Singer f 

Sales of 1878 over Sales of 1870, 228,599 Machines. A Three-fold Increase. 

WASTE Wo MONEY OA ? COUNTERFEIT S. PRIC ES OF GENUINE GREATLY REDUCED. 

ma> for cnurni^R. THE gi^GER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE. 84 UNION SQUARE, NEW 10RK. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company has 1,(100 Subordinate Offices in the United States and Canada, and 8,000 in the Old World 
° and South America. 



The people bought Singer Machines as fol- 
lows : 

1870 127,«S3 Singer Machines 

1871 181,260 •' " 

1872 219,758 " " 

1878 282,444 " " 

1874 241,679 " " 

1875 249,852 " " 

1870 202,316 " " 

1877 282,812 

1878 356,432 " 

Many of the manufacturer! of other maehinet 
refute to HaU their ealul WHY? 



THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 




with 



ample capacity for 600 Guests. 

_r, ess and electric bell In every room: vMcr bath-rooms and 

FeM^r^ 



Open aU the year 

Has all modern improvements- elcv 



Send fol- 



iar de 



n May 
eg hys 



ail 



,nu, fUlling ami driving especially s 
,v», LO, 4o. 

HAERISON PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



TAXBOTT & SONS, 

Smm Mm Nih.. 

Richmond, Va.. 
Mnnf's of 
A.l.tUWEll'S PATH! mMM- 
ID TUHIIIIE WHTEI WUtELS, HID 
AND WHEAT MILLS, QEARIKU. Mill. 
MACHINIST, AC. ALIO, EUSIIES, 
Sonus, SAW MILLS, CASTIIU, 
riMMM, AC. 

Bend for Circular. tf. 



tifkH a «eek in your own town. |p Outfit free. No 
SRhrliilt- Reader, if you want a^mslness at which 
IrWWpemona of either sex can make great pay all the 
time they work, write for particulars to H. Hai-lxtt a 
Co., Portland; Maine. 



BlTUN ft OOh 
LMMMJNl 

CLOTHING 

HOTJSB. 




Ucan make money faster at work for us, than at 
anything else. Capital not required: we wllljtart 
Vol JlSa day at tome madeV the industrious. 

terms free. Address, Taos & Co., Augusta. Maine. 



Theodorlok A. Williams. Win. C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 
commission merchants, 

HI Boanoko 8qnare. Norfolk. Va 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N McNaill invites attention of the public generally 
to his largo and carefully selected stock of Boots and 
Shoes of the 

Stoat OMyjn»Klo WorlA, 

which I will sell at and 
y store will be sold lo 
u, the times. Please 
selves. Ladles' and 
and repairing neatly u — ». 

MNEIL L. HAMPTON. VA, 



j done. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(.cccisson to roasts a atm.) 
MAMFACTBIESS' AGENT, IMPORTER AND OEALEI II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS SUPPLIES, 

Hardware stud Mechanics' Tools, 
BELT1NC, PACKINC, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Bx-a%.s»a* Goods, dec, c*>o.. 
No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk Va. 



SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 

This machine is PRE-EMINENT over 
all others in QUALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons Beeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATUEES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAB IN 
ADVANCE of any. 

Descriptive Clrealan OI Application. 

WILLC0X & GIBBS S. HI. Co., 

eSS BROAD WAT, N. Y. 



The American Spiced Food. 
AMB cfc CO., 

CENERAL ACENTS, 

34 COURT SQ,v BOSTON. 



N, b, This Is a healthy, nti - 

ice, costing lesa than to f««d la On C4d*a>. Preventa 

' ^ d lnveXtiontohcl';ed OBd,UOn " , '' ! ° ^ 



For each animal deduct one fourth their usual quan- 
tity of grain and add half a pint of Spiced Food each 

Sellable Traveling Agents Wanted. 




NEW CHAMPION REAPERS # MOWERS 

XZA Evory Quarter Of tllO Globe. 

These machines have been so universally successful that they now stand unrivalled-triumph, 
ant in premiums and performances over all other ma6hlnes, in every section of the Earth. 

X3T Doni buy a Reaper or Mower until you have seen the New Champion. _gP 
Manufactured bv Whitkley, Fassler & Kelley, Springfield O L. H. Lee & Bro., Bait,- 
' more, Md., Agents tor the Southern Statea. 



The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fenoe 
that can be put up. • 

Cost of various styles of Fence. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $0.25 per rod: 

Wide " " " 5-S2 " " 

Common Stone Wall 3.00 " 

" Four-Board Fence.... 2.00 " " 
« Split-Rail •■ .... 2.00 « « 

Gulden Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84 " " 
» „ i. " 3 " .66 " " 
" 2 " .48 " " 

Posts can be put in every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., Druggists, 

AND DEALERS IPI 

I Agricultural Implements, Hardware, &o- 
HAMPTON, Va. 



IV. 



TO FARMERS 

WHO WOULD 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. / 

BUT 

Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJVCIJVV. 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Co. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



lottthern fflorhman, 



A Twelve Page Journal. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. 

B. 0. ARMSTRONG, ) „ .. 
H. W. LUDLOW, } Bailor,. 

Mrs. M. F. Armstrong, 1 
Mb. W. N. Armsthono, I Regular 
Mr. T. T. Bkvce, [ Contributor: 

Mr. J. C. Robbins. ) 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks. Post office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; Rive name 
in full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State t'o which the papers are to be sent. 
For further imformation, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butineu Manager, Hampton, Va. 



Fob the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember and October, the Southern 
Workman will appear in its present 
eight-page form. 

From and after November next, the 
paper will be increased again to twelve 
pages, cut and stitched, until the following 



We welcome from 
ticut, a donation of a complete set of tin 



the Industrial and Normal Institute at Hamp- 
ton, furnishes a striking proof of the natural 
aptitude and capacity of tho rudest savages of 
the plains for mechanical, scientific, industrial 
and moral education, when removed from 
parental and tribal surroundings and in- 
fluences. 

"The department has in course of training 
at the Hampton Normal and Industrial School 
in Virginia, sixty-six Indians, boys and girls, 
from eight different nomadic tribes; and al- 
though this work was only begun last year, 
the results already demonstrate that no better 
plan now exists. The Hampton school wus 
established in the interest of the colored race, 
with the avowed purpose of teaching them tho 
' salvation of hard work.' This spirit seems 
to meet the needs of the Indian race equally 
well, and the very considerable number of 
agents, teachers, missionaries, and others en- 
gaged in or interested in Indian educational 
work, who have visited and witnessed . the 
methods of Hamptou, join in commending it 
as just what the Indian needs. The inter- 
course between the youth at Hampton and 
their parents and people on the plains has 
produced extraordinary interest und demands 
for educational help from these tribes." 

Aside from the improvement of our In- 
dian youth is the fact that we are working 
almost under the eyes of legislators, many 
of whom have visited us and have confess- 
ed to increased interest in, and hope for 
the Indian. 

In some recent published articles, from 
missionaries to the Indians, there has 



men, is a snare, but especially to tfieNig-i ! capital but new ideas that are needed . 
norant and short sighted. [ All classes will rise when these come in, 

All that we can learn confirms our view for they fall and rise together ; and when 
that, in a large portion of the cotton re- i the stimulus of good and regular wages, 



gion, in and about Mississippi and Louis- 
iana, the ex-slaves are in a wretched con- 
dition, unable to get out of debt, victim- 
ized equally by their own ignorance and 
by a class of traders, merchants and plant- 
ers, whose rapacity is boundless. 

We quote from a statement of Gov. St. 
John of Kansas in relation to the exodus: 

11 1 have tb 
opinion, it w 

ern planters and merchants, 
this conclusion after having examined con- 
tracts of lease entered into between the plant- 
er and thtTcoIored 

the latter has been required to pay froi 
dollars to ten dollars per acre rent each year. 

I further-find from tho bills that have been 
presented to me, made and receipted by the 
merchants of your state, which these colored 
men have been compelled to pay, that they 
are charged 20c per lb. for bacon, worth only 
(ic to ?c ; 25c per yard for Go dom 
$1.50 per gallon for 35c molasses; $1.50 per 



based on better methods, and a fair chance, 
is before the negro the tendency to the 
West will cease. Till the times change, 
we believe that a steady'current of negro 
emigrants will go to the states west of the 
Mississippi. 



TnE Fourteenth Annual session of the 
to stato that, in my I Educational Association of Virginia con- 
tigatcd by ^ the south- I vcnc( i a t Academic Hall, Hampton Nor- 
mal Institute, on Wednesday, July 9th. 
Some of the members arrived in Hamp- 
which I 'find "that I ton on Monday, and secured quarters at 
the popular Barnes* Hotel, a place asso- 
ciated with good cheer and courteous 
treatment. The balance of them arrived 
by the various steamboat lines and were 
cordially received and handsomely enter- 
tained, some at the above named hotel and 
,c per ,0. lor oaeon, worm | , ; residences, 

per yard for fie domestic; $1 to , " r n 

H „..on for tISc molarce*; $1.50 per | When the association was called to or- 
lb. for dog-leg tobacco ; 12*0 per yard for i der, the following members were present: 
Oc calico, and other articles at equally out- j Prof. William F. Fox, president; Rev. R. 



pie frqn} 



independently of any othe: 
vould drive any cl 



from $7 to $10 per acre rent for, 
state be purchased for $:J per 



the negro 



seemed to be a regret that the money ex- j think you will have no difficulty in ascertain 



pended here was not given to schools west 
of the Mississippi, where it is " no exper- 
friend in Connec- iment." The fact that this work is called 
periment" is no sign that we have 



ner's tools for the Indian Work Shop, an y less faith, or hope, or even success, 



in charge of Mr. G. B. Starkweather. 
The outfit of tin-ware for this institu 



than they cl 



i to have. 



ing at least one of the main causes of the exn 
and by whom it was instigated." 



The only doubt is in respect to the > ,j[jf e 



While political' power in the South is in 
the hands of Southern men and ex-offlcers 
army, the financial power is 



tion for the coming session is to be mads j health of Indian boys ; two out of the for 



by Dakota boys who tetf months, ago 
little better than savages. 

The Indian boys are now making a 
dozen red cedar tables, oval in shape, with 
inlaid chessboard of holly and black wal- 
nut. The legs can be folded and the tables 
sent by express to any who may desire 
to purchase them. — 



ty males who arrived last Nov. 5th, having 



nders, third vice president; Prof.' 
R. B. Smithy, corresponding secretary; 
of P?°" i Profs. Thomas R. Price, T. II. Norman, 
J. H. Peay, Jr., S. C. Armstrong, Harry 
Estill, and William O. English, Rev. C. 
H. Toy, D. D., Rev. J. Wm. Jones, 
D.D., Dr. Robert S. Hamilton, Profs. 
Charles S. Cocke. H. H. Harris, John S. 
S. Blackburn, Captain A. F. Couch, 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Superintendent M. A. New- 
ell, of Maryland ; J. C. McGuire, Major 
A. G. Smith, Professors T. P. Crump, E. 
W . Cone, N. B. Webster, B. S. Partridge. 

There were quite a large number of la- 
dies and gentlemen in attendance from 



t hands. In the recent terrible 
ning of things, the old masters 
„..d men of wealth have been, to a large 
died of disease contracted before leaving i ex tent, succeeded by speculators, or, at any i Norfolk, Hampton, Old Point, and thesur- 
home, and others having had ailments, i rate by a diflerent class of men, Whose ] rounding country. 

The girls enjoy excellent health. eye is on the main chance, whose greed of! Professor W. F. Fox, President of the 

wtll any boarding school for Indians in ga ; n i, as had more to do with the distress 1 Association, made the opening address, 
their own country show a better health I f t h e negro than race prejudice, and has 1 dwelling chiefly upon the work and inter- 
pect is there I d r i vcn man y of the finest people of the j ests of the Association. He urged the 
South into great extremities. This has | need of Normal Schools, that teaching is 



record ? In no other 
ground for apprehension of failure. 

I On the other hand no more cordial in- j been unnoticed from the fact that politi- 

It was thought best to turn to imme- | tcrest in and approval of this effort has ca [ a git a tors could make no capital out of 
diate account the Corliss engine given us ; i be en expressed than by missionaries who ; t an d found it easy to charge the inevi- 
lience a saw mill and outfit was pur- j are devoting their lives to the red men of taD [ e sufferings of the ex-slaves, in a great 



chased and is rapidly being put in order. I the plains. 

No better educational force could be | It is all clear ga 



not a dollar has 



to help Indians 
that without the Hampton eflbrt never 
would have reached them. 



added. The sum of six thousand dollars , been drawn from the Western work and | object, 
will be required at the outset; but one j many dollars ha' 
thousand has been received. 

How could money do more for men 
than in' building a workshop,, where the 
discipline as well as the profits of hard 
work should be the basis of an education? 

We appeal most earnestly to the friends 
of this work to supply the needed funds. 
The twelve thousand dollars asked foi 



transition, to the wilful wickedness of the 
hose defeat at the polls was their 



The " Solid South" is not so bad as the 
Sordid South. The spoils of the war, the 



a profession, and required special prepar- 
ation ; and pointed out the need of co-op- 
eration between educators of all classes. 
It is impossible in our limits to do jus- 
tice toliis paper. 

The sessions of the Association contin- 
ued from Tuesday evening till Thursday 
evening. 

The " Spelling Reform" was discussed 



choicest lands and the homesteads or those, at length by Prof. Webster and Rev. R. 
who staked their all irrthe struggle, have | M. Saunders of Norfolk. 



The Colored Educational Association | «=" bought by men 

of Virginia held its Annual session at 
Lynchburg on the 16th and ITth of July. 
.„,., We regret that our account of it is so \^^f^£»0.y^"Zi 'to'enrich "thei , . 
last fall, to prepare suitable buildings for . meagre. Good speeches were made es- , owne rs, but largely into the hands learnedly treated by Prof. McG 

' of men without convictions, who enrich Prof. Webster. 



been in numberless ca 
' solely " on the make." 
! The millions of earnings of tb 
cotton raisers go not into homesteads a: 



Indian students, have been given. Dona- peciaUy by Mr^CromwcJl^of Washington 
tions for this purpose came within fifty 
dollars of the amount required. 

Six thousand dollars was then stated 
as the cost olf the shop to be erected. The 
necessity for this amount is immediate 
and pressing. 



The discipline and training of Girls" was 
the subject of an essay by Prof. Harris of 
lored i Richmond College. 

" The International Metric or Decimal 
stem of weights and measures" was 
and 



and Rev. Mr. Brooks of Richmond. The 
essay of the former gentleman upon In- 
dustrial Education, is reputed to have been 
admirable. 

This Association has held regular ses- 
sions for nearly ten consecutive years, 
and is exerting an influence that is needed 
The Normal School Steam Saw Mill is I in these times when, und< 



themselves yearly by taking advantage of 



Prof. J. S., Blackburn of Alexandria 



expected to be in operation by the middle 
of August. Young colored men without 
funds who' apply for admission are infornl-. 
ed that they can work in the mill till Oct: 
1st, 1880, save their wages, go to night 
school steadily, and thus be fitted both 
mentally and pecun'usrily to enter school 
and continue there at least two years 

We encourage also applications from 
colored girls for a chance to work their 
way through school. 

Indian boys will have work in the 
saw mill. Their homes are usually on 



of poverty, many are giving up all hope . tbat hag 8et jn 



of improving themselves 



But the idea of moving has entered in- 



It has an important work in its hands. tQ ^ th ht of the entire colored race. 
We wish the Association every success i - 
and hope that its last meeting will be fol- 
lowed by cheering results. 



Every negro in the land knows about it. 
The Exodus was preceded by a slow and 
steady march westward from the most 
disturbed States. It will be followed, we 



The "Exodus" is losing its place as a | think, by a steady but rather increased 
topic of general interest. The movement j flow of colored emigrants who, o escape 
has passed its height and the conclusion from hopeless poverty, and for larger po- 



, near forests ; they will have use 
for whatever skill they may acquire in 
preparing timber for building purposes. 

One bearing of the Hampton work for 
Indians, for the welfare of that race, is il- 
lustrated in the eflbrt made in the last 
Congress,— to be renewed next session,— to 
secure the use of a number of vacant army 
posts and barracks in Knnsas, Dakota, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and 
elsewhere, as schools for Indian youth. 
The argument accompanying the Bill 
states that, 

" The efforts in this.direction recently un- 
dertaken, and now in successful progress at 



has passed its height 
seems to be that not over five thousand 
freedmen have changed their homes and 
| that the crops have not suffered material- 
' ly by it. It is as yet too soon to state 
what the emigrants have gained by their 
change. 

They have of course, lost in substance, 
but have they not gained in opportuni- 
ties ? Will their last state be better than 
their first? That will depend upon the 
energy and thrift of each individual. 

We may expect that a portion of them 
will improve, and that a part of them will 
live in the hand-to-mouth way to which 
the race so kindly takes. We have held 
that on the whole their situation politi- 
cally was by no means a comfortable one, 
but that their chief distress has been the 
result of the credit system, which, to all 



the poverty about them. The man who j read a report upon the subject of a Teach- 
has the least capital to work on suffers ers' Life Association. Many other valua- 
thc most: this is usually the black man. ble papers were presented. The last ses- 

I sion was occupied by Cql. J:\mcs Barron 

Under this pressure, combined with real I Hope, Editor of the Norfolk Landmark 
or imagined political grievances, the Ex- who delivered an able and very admira- 
odus was natural, as was also the reaction ble address on the " Comparative Geogra- 
phy and Illustrations of the Commercial 
History of Virginia." The lecture was 
full of fine word pictures' ofc thc f former 
commercial prosperity of this lftate and of 
suggestions for the future. The congrat- 
ulations of the audience were tendered, by 
vote, to Col. Hope. 

The Association adjourned to meet in 
July 1880, at the Hollins Institute in the 
western part of the State. 

The Landmark, and the Virginian, 
the leading newspapers of Eastern Vir- 
ginia, published in full the leading es- 
says, and so gave a wide hearing to what 
was read and said at the meeting. 

A feature of it was an Indian recitation 
in arithmetic, conducted by Mr. James C. 
Robbins, and Miss Olivia Davidson, both 
Hampton graduates, and an Indian song 
led by Mis3 Amelia Perry, also a grad- 
uate. The vigor and skill of the teach- 
ers were remarked, as well as the quick- 
ness of their pupils. The red skins made 
some new friends to the cause of their el- 
evation. 



litical freedom will sell out carefully, go 
quietly and settle comfortably beyond the 
Mississippi. 

This will be a more serious matter than 
the Exodus-'itself. Not that the bulk of 
the frecdman will go, but enough to effect 
the labor market in places. 

Pressing hard upon the working class 
of the South, is the money famine, the ex- 
hausted soil that cannot make sufficient 
returns to the farmer, the sad condition 
of the old aristocracy utterly unfitted, as 
a class, for the emergencies of the day, 
and the whole range of thought and habit 
produced by generations of ease and com- 
fort. Men who could organize victory 
out of defeat on the battle field cannot yet 
organize prosperity out of tho ruin about 
them. It is not only immigration and 



TnE proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of colored men of the United 
States, held in the State capital at Nash 



ne in, 
when 
'ages, 
lance, 
a the 
ange, 
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ville, Tcnessee, in May last, compiled by 
Mr. J. W. Cromwell, have been sent to us, 
and are worthy of note. 

Passing over the minutes of the three 
days proceedings, we will only remark 
upon the unwisdom of calling upon the 
party in power for aid, and upon all class- 
es to lay aside prejudice and ill-feeling, 
when.during the conference, there was fre- 
quent language abusive of the party in 
power, and many indications of race pre- 
judice, and of feeling quite as hostile as 
anything they had to complain of. . 

There were present many men of mark- 
ed ability. The convention was brainy 
enough, but lacked sound discretion in 
some things. We will refer to a few of 
the reports printed in the appendix. 

That of Dr. A. T. Augusta, a read- 
able and eminent colored surgeon, on the 



ored people to leave the cities and go into 
healthy localities where thej can improve 
their sanitary as well as their financial condi- 
tion. For to live in the large cities in such 
numbers breeds poverty, indolence snd vice, 
and all the consequences attendant upon them, 
prominent among which are sickness and 
death." 

The statistics of negro population, and 
other facts below, are of interest : 

"The colored population of the United 
States has steadily increased, from their first 
introdution up to the last census, at the fol- 
lowing rate, commencing with the census of 
1790. At that time there were 757,208; in 
1800. 1,002,087; 1810, 1,377,808; 1820, 1,- 
771,231; 1830, 2,328,042; 1840. 2,873,048; 
1850, 3,038,808; 1860, 4,441,830; 1870, 4,- 
880,009. Here it will be seen that the color- 
ed population has nearly doubled itself ii 
every thirty years, and 



established upon these sure foundations is 
satisfactory and permanent, while that which 
depends solely upon the vsgaries of politi- 
cal parties follows the fortunes of those par- 
ties, and like them is at the mercy of every 
caprice of public sentiment." 



Mr. Wm. Stewart of New Jersey ar- 
gued for the Necessity of a National Re- 
view devoted to the interests of a Negro- 
America. 

ugh 



gence, in order that they might judge wisely 
concerning the present exciting crisis. If not 
wide awake, they are likely to jump out of the 
the frying-pan into the fire. 

" But if he can read he may study and learn 
what practical emigration has done for mil- 
lions on this continent. The great Western 
States, for instance, siford an opportunity for 
a good illustration.' Emigration certainly has 
been the making of alt the Western States, if 
not of this entire country. It was never con- 
But through what channel -can the ducted under any en mame system, but gener- 
whites of this country ascertain what are the i a ! 1 J' on individuul account or under the aus- 
opinions, the thoughts, the judgments of the ! pices of small voluntary companies. 
lyegro-American ? I grant you there are a "While the great majority of these emigrants 
dozen — a score of tiny sheets fluttering, in at firet went poor they carried with them a 
the breezes, and each little kittling is battling thorough knowledge of husbandry, mechan- 
away manfully and with all its little might | ! sm . storekeeping, trading, and all kinds of 
people. They each and every one de- I industrial labor; besides very many had been 
I i ' 



serve more credit and great 
they receive. I would the 
of them, for runny st 



upport than 
vere dozens 



bt the census of 
1880 will establish the fact that there are six i , . 

Sanitary Condition of the Colored People millions of colored people in the United say r " ,l!rc arc a score 01 

of the United States, is both interesting States, being nesrly as many as the white ' ™ ore ," f worthy little colored journals exist- 



and valuable. We print a few extracts : population 



"In 1800, ajud 
in charging the grt 
was turned over to 
quent to its oceupa 
army, said, among 
ploreil the abolitio 
frecdmcn could no 
and would soon be 
tion and disease, i 
hundred years hen' 

petrified Negro to exhibit to 'the world that 
he once existed.' ***** 
The mortality, as shown by the reports 
among the colored people, hos been very great 
of late, and it is so marked, that if it was not 
for their great natural increase, as I will show 
you directly, the predictions of the Georgia 
judge might soon be realized." 



{ the 



jury, just after the city 
il authority, and subse- 
i by General Sherman's 
icr things, ' that he dc- 
f slavery, because the 
ke care of themselves, 
ic extinct from sta 
that the Barnum 
would perhaps ha 



ing, hut from their surroundings and the pan 
If then ! cily lW,T 8u PP ortcrs . 'he influence they ex- 
hey should increase in the same ratio that ! ert e,ther in " le etl,ics of ourselves or the 
thev have in times past, it will be seen that in ! ?™° tr .v ,' 8 fery small We have not a period- 
1910 there will be 12,000.000; in 1940, I lea ln . e la . n<) ? f ^"ffip.'^t cahbre to compel 
24,000,000, and in 1070, 48,000,000. | 
Now, this estimate is made upon the in- i " 3 ,' t , . 

of the colored people, as reported ! The Xiitl 

The Watchn, 



quotation by the leading papers of the coun- 



ile from the Christian 
I Baptist, The Louis- 
, or any other colored 
I white publication, it is on 
purpose of its own, aud not 



by the several censuses that have been "madi 
under the most unfavorable circumstances to ... ... 

us. It has been proven by the statistics of pe 
the District of Columbia, which are the 
most correct, as tar as the colored people are 
concerned, that I hove examined, that their 
natural increase is greater in proportion than 
that of the white population. From 1874 to 
1878, the total number of births reported in 
the District of Columbia was for the white 
population, 9,922; and, for the colored, 
! 0,030— the former composing two-thirds of ucate'd Negroes is the -u„ 
the population and the latter one-third. So b y Mr. William Still of Philadelphia 



because of any ; 

may have for the rank or standing of those 
colored papers. None of tln.»sc colored pa- 
pers are in a position to farce themselves upon 



inured to hardships, and were quite ready 
and willing to rough it in the woods, in log- 
cabins— to begin labor by cutting down and 
clearing up the forest under great difficulties. 

"Now,, I am compelled to say, whh deep 
regret, that our poor people are not prepared 
to emigrate under any such encouraging as- 
pects. They have been too long shut out 
from the light of knowledge to be ready for 
any en emigration movement. In going, 
with very few exceptions, they could only 
hope to find employment as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, in fields where labor- 
ers might be sufficiently numerous to meet 
all demands either in rural districts or in 
the towns. Thus with apparently continued 
hard struggles only, to combat, the road to 
success would still be dark and discourag- 



the notice of their white confreres, unless, 
perhaps, they do so as mendicants." 



although 



r birth 



of the foremost of b 
Referring to tl 



nk he 



two- third! 



i estimate does not include the still SS J 3 : 

rhlch the colored people furnished I "In this hold undertaking the most 
but which, under good sanitary fact verified was to the effect thai 
, may be largely reduced. Our in- ; under very great poverty and ignorance 
substantial one. and I make use of than TO.OOO frecdmcn could be found 
antial because in the increase and willing, on simple faith, to iutrusi 



Dr. Augusta accounts for this mortali- 
ty in part by the crowding of frcedmen 
into the cities into small, utterly comfort- 
less tenements. amidst stagnant pools, with 
bad food. lie is satisfied that the night 
meetings of the colored people produce 
great mortality ; crowded as they are ,'' 
into badly ventilated churches in cold tb 

weather with closed windows and high of the white population it must be taken into hard earnings to the amount of some *57, 000,- 
heat; going thence into the cold air, often consideration that there is a large emigration I 000 to the custody of this concern, under the 
leads to latal results. J from all parts of the world, and especially delusiou that the Government was fully obli- 

Dr. Augusta gives the death and birth Ireland and Germany, which swells their in- gated for every dollar of its liabilities, when, 
rates of a number of principal cities and crease 10 " *-' reat extcnt evcr y - vonr - » ni1 thcr<! - iu f " ct ' the Government was not liable for a 
declares: fore every decade these are all put into the single dollar." 

census, whereas nearly ever colored person , *-ii ■ - . i 

placed upon the census rolls is a genuine in- Mr bt '" appreciates education : 
crease bv birth." | "In recalling the fiery trials and great hard- 

The Political Status of the Colored which the freedmen have had to under- 

go from without and within, my sole motive 



Mr. Still reminds bis people that only 
by making progress, by conducting farms, 
stores, trades and engaging in literary 
i pursuits can they retain their old friends 
opportunities and Capabilities oj hd- , and gain new ones. 

"ssay J The following quotation is refreshing. 
;° nc "I feel quite convinced when looking, at 
people, and the work be- 
ere is but one way out of 
he liberty and prosperity 
Uy and legally entitled to, 



"Now I have given you the figures of births 
and deaths from some of the, principal cities 
of the country, and I have come to the con- 
clusion, and I have no doubt you will, that, 
, notwithstanding the incorrectness of (lie re- 
ports, and especially of the birth rate, city life 



popi 



the Al- 



tai} 



the < 



tics I find the same i 



trary to 
ight as well look the 
face. For in nearly 
examined statis 



People was the subject of an 'essay by Mr. 
J. C. Corbin, colored, of Arkansas. He 
says : 

" The Negro occupies an essential position 
in the polit 



.'it bout i 

uly to intensify the fact which hi 



ely: 



hard 



of 



:ial infiue 



■ded. 



Hut 



rk fo 



□Ha.' 



What are the nemedies he asks: 
"They might imitate the old slave holder, 
who made the old, worn out and superannu 
atcd slave women take care of the young chil 
drcn while their mothers were at work in tht 
field or attending to other matters. And 
therefore houses might be rented 
parts of the city and be converted 
ries, furnished with all the comforts for young 
children; and let them be put in charge of 



cumstances is his elevation to be 
ed and his rights respected, exc 
the medium of education." 

He shows in the following 
how the Negro's opportunities 
; bilities may be made available 



spt through 



sentences 



tin- 



old 



and allov 
there din- 
doubt in 
porting. 

institutio 
often led by the 
maternity 



vith doctors to look out for the sick, 
mothers to place their children 
ng the day for a small fee, and no 
time they might become self-Bup- 



t be saved by having son 
ye for young girls, who a 
pulous to a prematu 



year, as statistics show, he increases in num- 
ber, wealth* and intelligence, the instrument- 
alities which alone can render bis ballot ef- 
fective in protecting his rights and securing 
| his enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. It is an admitted fact that his 
labor is the basis of the wealth of the South. 
I Time will certainly develop the truth that his welfare and for thatoY the country : I co 

' "J. 1 wc V are bc the , ob J«* ° f » 8 studious ; .. He i8 ttl)OUt thc onl laborer in the sei 

n different ™l'«tufle on the part of Southern political South; he has been fullv inured to hardships : ag 
ftitn n„ rH ,. cconom.s s as that of the laboring classes of j al! his lif |)L . nuc( , f j no ( d ' ^ 
the North is on the part of Northern states- of lmving t0 tc with anv g oth(!r class ° of | be 

men. If this lessen can be learned in no oth- 1 ■ • 
er school, it will be in that of experience, ti 
whose stern teachings the most refractor; 
must at length yield their acquiescence. Po 
titles! experience teaches that overwhelming 
majorities are ominous. The projecting part! 
in parties as in matter, has a tendency tt 
crack and fall. This principle secures to tht 



namely, simply " redeeming the t 
tense earnestness, by rigid economy, by encour- 
aging one another in every honorable and com- 
mendable undertaking, by acquainting our- 
selves with the lives and labors of good men 
and women who have labored successfully to 
bring about great reforms, and have had over- 
whelming difficulties to overcome. Also by 
studying the lives of individuals who have 
had great poverty to begin with and no friends 
to aid them; but with undaunted courage, 
perseverance, ana a firm faith, have removed 
thc mountain, and established themselves 
among the foremost men of their day." 
- He says, further on, 
"One fact all must agree upon, namely: 
Our condition is -very lowly, and in many 
respects sad. Aud there are no signs dis- 
cernible to my mind that we are likely to 
have our status improved very soon, either 
through politics or the liberal bestowal of 
land, mouey or the preferments of any po- 
sitions by the Government. Hence, we have 
nowhere else to look but toself-reliauce and 
to God." 



In conclusion, 
"Now, I ask, in conclu 
npare the opportunities 
ited with those of fifteen 
a, and see if there is no ri 



which I 



attitude 
i edge, tc 
capital. 



therefore, 
with the aid of some book know 
understand thc value of his labor- 
Wit h education, when he works he 



■ of 



A matter of the utmost importance, 

niberof still births among the 
they furnish- fully 



vholc 



"is the great 
colored pcopl 
three-fourths of tht 
have no doubt that some 
duccd by criminal practices 
joiity of them are produce* 
thc debilitated condition of 
ers, who are compelled ver< 
Mvere labor, such as wasi 
scrubbing during preguam 
confinement, as well as to i: 
ble shanties they live in." 

The Doctor inculcates 



Negro at least the portion of the ' bala 
power;' so that, as expressed by an Arka 
politician, 'it don't matter which end is up, 
surely worth something 



body.' It should bo his desire to make 
that 1 something 1 a very great something, 
and that 'somebody' the body of his fel- 
ny , j low-citizens; that is, he must by hard 
" i persistent labor elevate his , • ' , < , * r 



pio- 



to perform 
oning and 



of intelligent 
Let him become im 
pose, nay the purpc 



higher 

wealth and morality, 
cd with this as a pur- 
of his life, and he will 



habit the miscra- 



rly marriages 



tribute to it, and to abandon those t 
in the opposite direction. First of all 
have the moral courage to be poor at 
he may accumulate a competence at I 
Let him note well the ratio bctwcei 
come and his expenditures, and dispt 



as favorable for the numerical welfare of I a11 thnt is wasteful. One of his first objc 



11 know how much he 
ant laborers cannot tell. When he' spends 
he will know how much ha speuds; an ignor- 
ant man cannot keep his account. When he 
buys a piece of land or undertakes to build,, 
he will first sit down and count thc cost, to 
see if he is able to finish; or whether some 
one is goiug to palm off upon him a bogus 
deed or fraudulent agreement. In thousands 
of instances an ignorant man is imposed upon 
simply because he can be imposed upon with 
impunity, by men who would not fancy being 
caught acting thus toward an intelligent one. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this rule 
would be likely to hold good." 

The need of knowledge by the frecd- 
mcn, and the effects of ignorance are 
shown in Mr. Still's remarks upon emigra- 
tion : 

" With some book knowledge, a man in 
finding himself badly located could readily 
perceive how a change might better his con- 



ChanKful- 
e has not 

ry decided improvement, and see if 
there is not good reason for every one of us 
to renew our efforts to advance education 
and true and undefiled religion; to promote 
economy, more union, more regard for 
to seek out and 



Not only Br. Augusta, but ob- 
servers generally, believe the following: 

" Now, notwithstanding that there has 
been such a large mortality among the colored 
people in the large cities, still that has not 
been the rule in the rural districts and small 
itowns, and therefore let us urge upon the col- 



should be to secure a home of his 
in making the purchase, to not forget that [ ere 
it must include, if a farm, fencing, imple- wi 
ments and seed, but reserve a portion of his | he 
means for these necessaries. Next, let him 



'Every citizen, white or black, is free to ex- 
se this privilege' in this respect, no oue 
1 deny. If one place does not suit him 
;an go to another of his own choosing. 
' Here I am reminded that emigration is ex- 



remember that ' righteousness exalteth a na- citing a good deal of attention at the present 
tion' and that 4 knowledge is power,' and day. 

he will in. due time see that a political status 1 "Never were men more in need of intelli- 



Many ignor- ! morality, more willing 

' ' extend a helping hand to the "million" who 
arc of the most lowly and degraded." 

The Rev. Dr. B. T. Tanner, of Philadel- 
phia read a paper on the Theory and 
Practice of American Christianity, in 
which he claims that " there is a fly in all 
the precious ointment of American Chris- 
tianity, the fly of caste." "Everywhere 
in the North or in the South, caste pre- 
vails, differing only in degree." " The 
churchman of the North thus reprimands 
tbe churchman of the South. ' You can 
ostracise the negro to the extent of keep- 
ing him out of your parlor, but don't 
kill him, especially don't keep him from 
voting the Republican ticket.' The col- 
ored American resents the spirit of both 
sections." 

Dr. Tanner refers with appreciation to 
all the good work of the Christian peo- 
ple of the country for his race and be- 
lieves that in the future caste will disap- 
pear and that a true Christianity will be 
practised. 

Want of space forbids reference to oth- 
er interesting and able essays and ad- 
dresses. 





LETT EES FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES j _ On the wbole, t 



any other sin. 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES 
TO DONORS OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Books before BACON. Taking up Home- 
steads. "A Curiosity for Owning 
Property." Early Marriaoeb. A 
Darker View. Tub Kansas Exodus. 
Intemperance. Poverty and Stag- 
nation. Teaching Reading wi-iiout 
Books. Amono the Catholics. Vague 
Ideas of Politics. Comfort's Expe- 



BOOKS BEFORE BACON. 

The enthusiasm for an education which, 
blind though it often may have been, has 
given a great impetus to their progress, 
has by no means all died out even from 
the generation that found itself too old to 
be much benefited by the schools. One 
of our graduate reporters in the field, who 
has taught between three and four years 
in South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
writes of the latter Slate ; " Schools there 
are on a very good basis, running from 
four to nine months for a term. The peo- 
ple are very industrious and pay strict at- 
tention to the schools. I have often heard 
them remark ' My child shall go to school 
and learn, if he have no bacon to eat with 
his bread and potatoes.' " 

TAKING UP HOMESTEADS. 

The thirst for learning seems to be ac- 
companied by hunger for land. The same 
reporter goes on to say of the same peo- 
ple, "They have a curiosity for owning 
property; such as cattle, land, poultry, 
etc. They are homcsteading Government 
lands numerously, especially in the State 
of Florida." Another young man, one of 
the first band of Hampton singers writes' 
of his school district in Virginia, " I had 
as good a school as I could wish. Some 
of my pupils were remarkable in their 
studies, and the parents returned thanks 
to me |pr my careful instruction. The j 
people have made some improvement as 
to getting themselves little homes. He] 
complains, however, that the smaller chil- 
dren are the best students because, " When j 
the larger boys and girls in that neighbor- 
hood arrive at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, they get married." 

The reports are not always as cheerful 
as the9e. Some allowance must be made 
for different temperaments and ways of J 
looking at things, but there is, no doubt, 
a variety in the condition of different 
neighborhoods, and plenty of room for 
hard work everywhere. Another gradu- 
ate, aUo a Hampton singer formerly, 
takes 

a darker view. 

" I find by experience, that my people gen- 
erally are not so much interested in the eduea 
tion of their children us they should be. Of 
course there are exceptions, but the majority of 
them are looking at the present and not at the 
future, and as soon as their children reach the 
age of twelve, "fourteen or iifteen, they take 
them from school, and put them out to work 
for some, white man for fifty cents, a dollar 
or a dollar and a-half a week and board. They 
think and say that money is of more value 
to them than going to school and getting au 
education; that they have gotten along in the 
world without any training, and their children 

they got along, or how much better they would 
have got along if they had had an education, 
Atid it is bard for us to convince them that it 
is necessary for their children to be educated 
that their labor may command a higher value, 
or that they may be one day capable of hold- 
ing office or filling other pi ,ces of trust. 

There is a great deal said about the mass of 
the colored people being imposed upon by the 
Southern whites, and to a certain extent it is 
true; but I have found that where a colored 
man has education, even, if he has no more 
than he gets in a common school, and resects 
himself and attends to his own business, he is 
respected and treated better by the whites 
than by the colored. There is a disposition 
among a class of our people to pull back aud 
hinder the progress of everv rising young man 
or woman as far as they can. It is the dispo- 
sition of the *dog in the manger' and one very 
hard to fight with." 

THE KANSAS EXODUS. 

The^same writer has these views of the 
emigration to Kansas: 



tereBted 

there are few from this section that would be 
willing to emigrate;- an d those few woul d not 



be missed. On the whole, I think it would be 
a good plan for a few. thousands to tro from our 
cities, and large towns ; for it would make 
everything much better for those that stay. 
_ It is my desire at present to continue teach- 
ing, but i feel the need of more < ducation and 
try to improve all I ran in my studies. I 
shall ever be gr.iteful to you for the interest 
you have taken in the race with which I am 
identified and for the aid you have extended In 
my behalf while trying to secure an education. 
I am, yours with respect, 



POVERTY AND STAGNATION. 

A young man who is doing a good 
work, writes: 

"Although I have succeeded so well, my 
work has no; been without difficulties. I am 

situated away up in County, eight miles 

from the nearest post office. The people are very 
poor, so poor that they cannot furnish their 
children with the necessary books ; in fact, I 
never before saw such real destitution. And, 
as is the general rule, where there is most pov- 
erty less knowledge is found, so it is here. Ig- 
norance, superstition ai>d vice hold supreme 
sway. The changes of many years have effect- 
ed little here. The people seem content to 
remain as they are, not Striving to gain pros- 
perity, not pushing to get power, but willing 
to live in ignorance and grope in darkness, they 



Maryland very illiterate generally, and far be- 
hind the times, having only vague ideas of pol- 
itics and political parties and what measures 
lie within the power of a party to enact and 
what do not ; the unlimited power of the pres- 
ident, especially Unit of ex-president Grant, 
whom they say only gave up his scat to Hayes 
for a while, but since Hayes is letting so many 
Democrats into Congress, and turning out so 
many Republicans, Grant is going to take his 
seat again. In each of ihe places that 1 have 
taught in, 1 have also found that almost inva- 
riably they confound the State legislature with 
the National Congress, hut as a general thing 
they are politically docile, and show all signs, 
many of them, had they a litile better chance 
and teaching, of being very shrewd politician*. 
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.them does no good. 

But is it thus that 
nl" Nay, God for- 
) be stormed, that is 
. Only oue way is 
and that is to .-d ti- 



the gate to 1 
left by which to redeen 

cate its young. They are the oues which we, 
the Hampton graduates, are to get at. Ours is 
to carry ihe light of education. On us depends 
much of the work which is to be done. And 
what could we labor for that is more grand, 
more great, more Christianlike in its object 
than, for the redemption of our race? " 

TEACHING READING WITHOUT BOOKS. 

In the dearth of school books and the 
inability of the people to buy them, this 
graduate found the instructions of Col. 
Porker in the Teachers' course at Hamp- 
ton last year, very useful, lie says : 

" I had as many scholars as I could well at- 
tend to, and when 1 closed I had enrolled sixty- 
one. They were very backward, though I 
must say it was not their fault. None could 
wriie or do the simplest cum iu addition. I 



Another writes from Maryland, 

"1 have a very large school and am proud 
at the progress the children are making in 
their studies. The majority of my scholars be- 
ing Catholics, at the beginning of my work 
among them 1 had a little trouble iu carrying 
out those principles in teaching that were 
taught me at Hampton, but they have now bo- 
come accustomed to my methods of teaching, 
and we are now gctiing along well. 1 told you 
iu my last scholarship letter that my mission 
would be to h- lp to rahc my people from their 
low state of ignorance and immorality to a 
standard of respectability. 1 deem the com- 
munity in which 1 am teaching au extensive 
field for my mission. Tde children, I may say, 
knew little or nothing ; but that can be readi- 
ly accounted for ; there has not been any 
school here since 187:t, and of course, how can 
we learn without a teacher? My moral work 
seems lo be progressing equally as fast as my 



all night; but now it is seldom that 1 hear of 
any nf them at a hall, and if they go, they don't 
dance any after twelve o'clock. H." 



lieve, is more indulged in than any other sin. 
It is a common sight to see at the stores Sat- 
urday nights, women and men "drinking and 
making merry" as they term it, in ways that 
more become a heathen or cannibal than peo- 
ple in our country. I have got up a temper- 
ance pledge and urn proud to say have twen- 
ty-five names enrolled, many of whom are old 
folks and had followed smoking and drink- 
ing many years. After much persuasion and 
the reading to them some "Temperance 
Tracts" I have been blesssed with the above 
resblt. They are trying their beat I believe 
to keep their pledge. As for their relig- 
ious ideas, 1 am trying to correct them by 
getting at the children's minds in Sunday 
School. I am certain the only means of mak- 
ing this n.ce anything important lies not in 
(At* but the coming generation. I am the 
first graduate who has ever been here, ao I 
am obliged to be very careful as to the influ- 
ence I leave. I have on roll seventy-one pu- 
pils, and last month made an average attend- 
ance of thirty-six, and will, I am sure, do this 
month as well. I am satisfied I have been 
the means of a little good. When I first 
opened, 1 had nine little ones who could not 
say their alphabet, but by obiect teaching I 
have them so they can now read all through 
Holmes 1st Reader, and write their names and 
other easy words. I am trying hard not to 
disgrace Gen. Armstrong, and you charitable 
Northern friends. I believe time will prove 
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thing more, nothing less. 
Muy God Mess you and others for your servi- 
ces and interest in our race is my prayer. 
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writing by the method of C 
Quincy, Mass., whose services v 
tho Teachers' Institute at Ham_ 
metic I commenced at the same time, and suc- 
ceeded admirably. I am i-ertain that could all 
the colored schools be taught by this method, the 
chief disadvantages that now attend teaching 
in ihe South would soon be expelled for 1 can 
teach at least three times as much in the same 
time by this method, as I could by the dull 
and tedious a-b-ab, of the old school.'' 



Our graduates have taught now and 
then in Roman Catholic neighborhoods. 
One of them writes thus of his experience : 



was disappointed, and sadlv too, when 1 found 
that all the peoplo were Roman Catholics there. 
Of course mv Sabbath School and recitation of 
Bible texts plans became castles iu the air aud 



tabled down. Bible 
ensivo to the scholars anil their 
rongly objected to by the priests. 
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;hat while teaching there, 1 came to lo' 
fork better than 1 anticipated. Befo 
Dg Hampton, 1 always said that 1 ucv. 
d teach if 1 could get anythinf 
t 1 becon 



do, 
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summer 1 failed to get a position in any of the 
schools for the winter, other work was dull, and 
tho outlook for a livlihood was di.-couragingly 
poor. 1 wrote to a friend in Boston asking if 
a position could not be obtained for me thfie, 
and by means unknown to me Gcn'l Arm- 
strong got a clue to my letter, or the sub- 
stance thereof, and immediately sent me menus 
and a welcomed order to me to leave at once 
for my present field of labor. 1 came here in 
Nov., and began my now well-beloved work. 

VAGUE IDEAS OF POLITICS. 
" 1 have found the people both here and in 



COMFORT'S EXPERIENCE. 

A young woman writes of her school in 
Virginia, " I found the people very desir- 
ous to gain instruction, both old and 
young seeming equally interested. I in- 
tended to return to it in the fall, but heard 
that a great many of the schools would have 
to he closed, and teachers would have to 
wait an indefinite time before they receiv- 
ed their pay, so I concluded I could not 
afford to teach yet. Yet 1 mean to go 
back for I am more anxious than ever to 
teach, now that I see and understand more 
fully the needs of my race." 

Another who bears the cheering name 
of Comfort writes ; 

" I had an offer of a school in Onslow Co. to 
teach ignorant children. It was a very hard 
place to go to. God sent me and 1 went. "They 
haven't any railroad or steamboats so 1 went in 
a horse cart, forty-two miles with a mar who 
came for me, a stranger. So the first thing 1 
did was to ask God to guide me with this 
stranger to the place. We started in tho af- 
ternoon and traveled all night. .Vbout mid- 
night we stopped and camped long enough to 
fe.d, our horses. Then we started again and 
traveled till the next day. I was glad to have 
a rest. Before 1 got -rested the man came for 
me and said 1 must go to be examined. That 
made twenty-two miles more 1 had to travel 
with the horse cart. When 1 got to my school- 
house, what was it? A little log hut with 
one door, and two windows cut in the logs 
to admit light and air. It was a rare thing 
to see window lights [glass] in that place. 
My school-house was not a tight one, by any 
means. You could put your arm through the 
logs at any time. Mosquitos were by thou- 
sands. Sometimes I had a pan set in the mid- 
dle of the floor and burned some wood in it 
to make a smoke and keep them off. This 
was the way I taught for two or three months. 
How glad the children were to have someone 
to teach them ! I didn't only teach them how 
to read, but how to live. 

I am glad of the Hampton Normal School. 
It is one of God's blessings to the colored race 
What I learned there wiu be beneficial to me 
all my life. I hope the Northern friends will 
never let it go down. We can't thank you 
Northern people enough for what you have 
done for our poor colored race, but God will 

Your friend, Comfort." 



From the Public Ledger. 

VENTILATING SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Ma. Editor : — Under the above caption, 
in your issue of the 10th instant, F. E.," 
after deploring the absence of ventilation in 
many house rooms, suggests the plan of two 
pieces of pipe turned upward from a board in- 
serted in the window. This answers fairly 
the purpose, but is unsightly, and does not 
allow of the sash being shut without first re- 
moving the whole apparatus. I have often 
made use of a plan costing a quarter of what 
the above mentioned one does, and one that 
works more effectually, is permanent, and can 
be carried out, under the following descrip- 
tion, by any one who can plane and saw a 
a board, one-hall inch thick, two pieces of a 
length that will fit into the space between the 
two upright inside beads of the window that 
hold the lower sash in place; let one piece be 
four inches wide and fitted at the bottom, and 
one piece be six inches wide and fitted at the 
top of the window frame ; these can be sprigg- 
ed into their places. Now, if the lower 
sash be raised two or three inches, there 
will be a current of air passing in from be- 
low and going out above, thus keeping up 
constant circulation without direct draught 
on any one in the room. < 

This is not the best method to be employ- 
ed in ventilation, but its plan is the cheap- 
est and quickest way to cure a serious evil 
during the time necessary to perfect and car- 
ry out the best methods. J. L. 



THE BIRD'S FUNERAL. 

The poor canary is dead, and children^ full 
of sorrow, have brought it out to bury it in 
the garden. Long years afterward, when 
many joys and sorrows have passed over them, 
they will remember the day when they cried 
together round the canary's grave, and be 
glad even then if they can remmeberthat their 
little hands were always kind to the pet bird, 
that they never forgot to bring the fresh wa- 
ter and seed, or neglected any wants of the 
little prisoner, who sang to them in its captiv- 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

Another sums up the chief obstacles in 
the way of his people's progress thus : 

" 1. General want of book knowledge. 2. 
Religious ignorance. 3. Intemperance, 

I am trying all I can to enlighten them in 
book knowledge. When we, the Hampton 
graduates, come out to war against these three 
giant* we are obliged to be well posted on all 
three of these points. Intemperance, I be- 



from my childhood, and I like just to shut my 
eyes and listen. 

And there is another bird who has taken to 
singing in the very middle of these soft sum- 
mer nights. I think he must be a mocking 
bird tying his best to turn into a nightingale. 
First a low whistle and a twitter as if he 
thought the sleepy birds around might not 
like it; and then a pause and then a louder 
trill and burst of melody; as much as to say, 
" I didn't want to disturb any one. I knojv 
you arc all asleep, aud it isn't moonlight and 
the stars are all behind the clouds, and the 
night is very dark— and I didn't mean to do 
it — but really I can't help it— my heart is full, 
full, full of gladness, and love. Some One is 
taking care of us all. ' He is good. The 
world is beautiful. By and by the morning 
will dawn, the sun^will rise, there will be a 
beautiful new day. So sweet, so Bweet, ao 
sweet. Rejoice, rejoice." 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



and let you know that I have been thinking 
of you a great many times because you help- 
ing a great deal of the Indians and take care 

-A'JL u .„ , n rfn thn hp.t unto 



We are permitted to quote from letters 
written by these boys to friends. 
Etahdleuh Doanmoe, a Kiowa, writes to 



Indian boys we come down to-gether stay in 
one house to talking about work— by and by 
I will come back to Hampton. I want to go 
to school in Hampton. I think perhaps I 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMF- 
TON. 

SENT TO THE RESERVATION. 

What numberless thoughts these few words 
present to the mind. Many who look on the 
dark side will conclude they are. right, m 
thinking that there is something in the Indian 
nature which cannot be tamed, and finding 
some untractablo we have been obliged to 
send them home; it will be pleasant to know 
that this is not our experience. "Shell- 
banks, " a beautiful farm situated about five 
and a-'half miles from Hampton, presented to 
the school by one of its friends, is a valuable 
reservation for the Indians, particularly dur- 
ing the summer months, as they need more 
freedom than they can get at the school. The 
boys arc divided into squads of twelve each ; 
each squad goes to Shellbanks and remains 
two weeks; on its return another goes out. 
The plan works well and is liked by the boys, 
who enjoy the farm very much. They cook 
their own provision (the favorite way is to 
boil it), wait upon themselves, and sleep in a 
tent. All arc required to work a part of ev- 
ery day. The remainder of the day is devoted 
either to croquet, shooting, fishing, crabbing, 
swimming or sleeping. Although largely re- 
moved from all restraint, they do not forget 
their religious instruction. Every night they 
meet in their tent and, in their own language, 
liBten to the words of Jesus; after offering a 
prayer they sing a hymn,— thus peacefully 
closes every day. Before taking their meals 
a blessing is asked ; it is a touching sight to 
sea-these children of the forest thus reverently 
thanking the Giver: many who do less would 
blush with shame to think of their own in- 
gratitude. 

One Sunday morning the manager of the 
farm (a colored man) found himself short of 
meat; how to provide it for so many boys 
was a question. Finally he made up his mind 
to kill a sheep; wishing to know what the 
boys would think, he went to their tent and 
told them his intention. With one voice they 
cried out, "Don't kill sheep on Sunday, no 
good kill sheep on Sunday." This verdict 
settled the question aud relieved the anxious 
mind of the farmer. 

The first few days at Shellbanks the boys 
were not required to work; they were sur- 
nriscd at this and probably wondered if they 
would be put to work and who would give 
the command ; they did not have long to wait. 
One morning the manager gave them hoes 
and told them to go and hoe the corn ; throw- 
ing their hoes across their shoulders they went 
out in a body, singing "Hallelujah 'tis done." 
It is pleasant to add that the Ind 



and let you know that I have been thinking 
of you a great many times because you help- 
ing a great deal of the Indians and take care 
of them much, so we try to do the be6t linto 
you as we can do. We knows w.hat you are 
doing to the Indians. 1 would have written 
to you before but I have been quite busy, is 
the reason I did not write to you soon when I 
got here at Lee. All the boys quite well and 

thcy P have lime in the evening. You know 
we have to come together and goes to church, 
then in the afternoon we have the Bible Class 
and after class we have prayer meeting as we 
have when we was at Hampton. We had the 
Lord's supper last week but some of the boys 
not in so we went in only four, Koba, Tsadle- 
tah, Roman Nose and I. A great many peo- 
ple see us in church and they very glad to 
have us in. 

Now I must close writing for it is time go- 
ing to bed— Good bye— God bless you. 

I remain, with love. Please write to me 
very soon you get this and tell me all about at 
Hampton how they getting along. 
Your truly friend, 

Etahdleuh Doanmoe. 



The style and spelling of the above letter 
have not been changed in the least; they are ; a) 
given just as they were received from the . a 
writer. 

health. 
eriment of transferring 
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We are permitted to quote from letters 
written by these boys to friends. 

Etahdleuh Doanmoe, a Kiowa, writes to 
Cant. Pratt as follows:— 

Lee, Mass., June, 1879. 

Dear Capt. Pratl, 

We all met together on this Sunday at 
Mr. Hyde's house aud they had lunch here. 
We enjoved much to sec each other and we 
had meeting here as we use to have at Hamp- 
ton in every Sunday afternoon. I asked the 
boys if they like to their new homes and they 
Bays that they like pretty well. The boys 
says that they have nice thing to feed on aud 
have good room to sleep in ; the boys are gct- 
ing along very well. 1 am sorry to say this, 
I am not very strong to do hard work, but I 
would not tell Mr. Hyde about it, now I am 
getting stronger. I has got a letter from 
home and it vcTy nice letter, it from my 
brother, Mobcadlete and Kiowa Agent too— 
and they want me to come there. Capt. 
Pratt 1 wish I go with you when you goes 
that way and talk with them, what can be 
done for them. 

When I think that way then I feel hurry- 
about doing something for the Indians. Capt 
Pratt you km 



the light and I 



I will do 



The < 



that.light I have 

.. .cthing for Christ that he died for everybody 
and for me. Please write to me when you 
get this and let me know about going out 
west. I am doing the best as I can. 

Your truly Etaudlech Doanmoe. 
ed to bcc what effect it will have on their con- » 
stitution. Thus far, with but one exception, j White Breast, one of the Mandans who 
they are all in better health and spirits than . came to the school last November sends the 
during the winter months. At their homes, 1 following letter, which was probably written 
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"good Englis'," and ns they complained ol 
" too much Indian talk " it was proposed that 
twelve of them he sent to different farmers to 
separate them and give them a chance to 
learn to speak EngliBh . 

Through the (j[endly aid of Mr. Hyde, of 
Lee, Mass., homes have been found, for the 
summer, for twelve of the boys, with farmers 
of Berkshire Co., Mass. This experiment has 
thus far been a success. 

THE WOrtKSltOi*. 

The great feature of the Indian education 
at Hampton is education in the industrial arts. 
To fill them with book kuowledgc and send 
them home is not Hampton's plan. The aim 
is to make each one sensible, practical, and 
self-reliant. 

In the workshop thev are working in wood, 
lenther, tin and iron. They make good pine 
tables at the rate of one a day, and are 
preparing to make inlaid folding tables of 
cdar, black-walnut 
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THE HIIID'S K1NEUAI.. 



consumption and scrofula are scourges, pass- by one of the Florida Indians; lie has not yet 
inc over the 'settlements in ri-milar "death ! learned to write, and as they do not under- 
waves"- consumption is the disease we con- 1 stand a common tongue, the letter must have 
tend with at' Hampton. We notice one pe- | heel, dictated by the sign language which is 
cnliarity of the Indians when they are sick : i similar to that employed by the Deaf and 
they have none of that indomitable will-pow- 1 Dumb- 
er which deluvs death ; instead of battling for ] Lee, Mass., June, 1879. 
existence, thev submit without a struggle to Dear Capt. Pratt — 
what they think is fate, but it is only the 



Indian boys we come down to-gether stay in 
one house to talking about work— by and by 
I will come back to Hampton. I want to go 
to school in Hampton. I think perhaps I 
cannot come back to Hampton. I hope you 
will write to me very soon— 

Your true friend Little Chief. 

Koba, a Kiowa, writes as follows to Capt. 
Romeyn :— 

Lee, Mass., June, '79. 
Dear friend Capt. Romeyne— 

I am write a letter for you and I think 
very often about you. All the boys seemed to 
like their new homes. One thing am very 
strange that I did not know anybody at Lee, 
and did not to talk with them much because 
I am a little afraid of them, and they afraid 
of me. I think Lee is a very nice little city — 
I think very often about my school mates at 
Hampton the Indian boys and colored boys- 
Please you tell them some of them that like 
me I think about them a good many times 
and wish to see them again — Now I must 
close writing with much love to you all, 

Y'our truly friend KoBA. 

White Bear, an Arrapahoe, who ie unable 
\ to write, sends the following which was 
written by another: — 

Lee, Mass., June, 1879. 
My Dear Capt. Pratt, 

I like here very well and work out the 
doors in good air and getting stronger. I am 
happy here to see a great many beautiful 
mountains around here arid the rivers. I 
want to do the white road as long as I live 
and help my Indian people when 1 go back 
to them and show them how to do right. I 
shall be very glad to go back home when the 
two years over and ace all my people and help 
them up in the right way. We are learning 
a great many thiugs, milking, hoeing and do- 
ing all the rest things every day. We saw 
Genl. Armstrong yesterday and he went all 
over to see the boys and we very glad to Bee 
him— All the boys come together on Sunday 
at Mr. Hvde's house and have reading; "we 
went to 'church to-day— Now dear Capt. I 
must close writing Yours 

White Bear. 

From Soaring Eagle, a Cheyenne:— 

Lee, Mass., June, 1879. 
Dear Mr. Capt. Pratt 

I was received your good letter and 
was very glad to hear from you. I am trying 
really hard to working, what the man want 
me to do. we went over Sunday afternoon 
at Mr. Hyde house and we have reading in 
the Bible books and have prayer meeting too 
—Now I close writing. 

Your friend, Soaring Eagle. 

The last is from Roman Nose, a Cheyenne: 
Lee, Mass., June, 1879. 

Dear Capt. Pratt, 

I received your letter and was very 
glad to hear from you. I like iny new friends 
here very much. I am going to try hard to 
work and to do some things every day, by and 
by I will be a strong man and a good man and 
learn a good ways. I am going to try to open 
my eyes and to learn to talk English much. 
White people talked with me and said yon 
speak English and I said no, I cannot much 
speak English now, I will try hard to learn 
to speak English little. I will always remem- 
ber your talk about the Bible that If ye love 
me keep my commandments : This ismyconrf 
mandment that ye love one another as I have 
loved you ; ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you— and another that is God 
helps the man who helps himself— I love that 
God and I do pray that God to help me and 
he will give the holy spirit and a good heart 
to do right— 

I must go up stairs to bed and sleeps, sol 
must say good night. Your faithful, 

Henry C. Roman Nose. 



leather 

believe that with only three or four weeks in- 
struction they have made eight or nine pairs 
of shoes. One boy, Karunach, has made three 
pairs, and improved so much on every pair 
that he is ashamed to show his first ones, 
throwing them out of sight when visitors are 
in-the shop. They are economical in the use 
of leather. The work in the shop is not spas- 
modic; it is continued application for ten 
hours euch day. 

ON THE FARM. 

The work for the boys on the farm is much 
lighter than in the shop; they only work half 
a day, as we fear the effects of the hot south- 
ern sun. After the first year there will be 
less cauBe for anxiety, for they will be well 
acclimated. 

AN INDIAN LETTER. 

Lee, Mass., July 10, '79. 
Dear Mr. B.:— *< 

I am sitting myself this evening and 
thinking about you so I want to write to you 



shrinking of their timid hearts. 



INDIANS IN BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 

The twelve Indian boys placed in care of 
the farmers of Berkshire are pleasantly re- 
ported on by Mr. Alexander Hyde, of Lee, 
who says : — * 

Am happy to report the boys doing well. 
The Lee Farmers' Club held a field meeting 
yesterday at Bcebe's plantation on Bear Moun- 
tain. The club invited the Indians as guests, 
and all came but two, Cohoe and Soaring 
Eagle. Cohoe preferred to attend a pic-nic, 
at which a prize of $2.00 was offered for the 
best runner. Cohoe won the prize. Dr. 
Heath is much pleased with Sonring Eagle 
thus far. Tsadletah was sick again the 
fore part of this week, but was able to walk 
to Beebc's yesterday. They get sick and well 
again wonderfully quick. When sick they 
give up to it so completely that they appear 
much sicker." 



-y welcome letter 
sometime ago, and was very glad to hear from 
you so soon. I like here very much and the 
people have been very kind to me, and I am' 
going to try hard to do my best if I can and 
try to do right. One thing I want to tell you 
if"you go out to Dakota of this summer to get 
more Indian cirls and I shall be very glad to 
have mv little sister to come here to Hampton 
to school. I am happy here to see a great 
many good things ami good people here and 
I am enjoyed very much here to learn good 
many things here— One the man work with 
me he is very kind man he never speak a cross 
words to me, so I like him very much to work 
willi him. that is all. 

Your truly friend, White Breast. 
Please my love to Kawhat. [One of the In- 
dians at Hampton. ] 

Little Chief, a Cheyenne, sends the follow- 
ing letter to Capt, Romeyn :— 
Capt. llameyn, 

I will Bent you a letter. I am stay here 
this place Lee, I like it very much indeed. 
Sometimes I get very tired to work— All the 



JUST STARTING, AND ALMOST HOME. 

There seems to be a special attraction and, 
sympathy between old people and little chil- 
dren, and there is something peculiarly touch- 
ing in seeing them together. The little pil- 
grim just started on life's long journey, the 
aged traveller almost arrived at home. The 
old man knows every Btcp of the rugged way 
and feels compassion for the little one whose 
tender feet must so soon tread its roughnesses; 
he is weary too of the burden and heat of the 
day, and turns from the anxious discussions 
of those who are in the midst of the strife, to 
refresh himself again with the untroubled 
heart of a child. The child finds no one else 
so quick to sympathize and so ready to help in 
its own little joys and .novel experiences. 
The aged need not fear to " outlive their use- 
fulness." The Lord of life takes care of that. 
What mission more beautiful than to bear the 
full cup of a long life's wisdom for the com- 
fort of so many of these little ones t What 
home is not richer in all sweet and generoua 
sympathies for this communion between the, 
old and young ! 
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THE OUTLOOK TOE TAEMEBS. 

The Nation recently stated that " the 
history of agriculture in the most as well 
aa in the least prosperous parts of the 
world, lends strong support to the view, 
that on the whole the farmers cannot 
rise much, if any, above the a French 
and Belgian type" of laborer. This gen- 
eralization is remarkably sweeping. Is it 
true ? It is hardly worthy of a paper, 
usually so accurate and painstaking, to 
chill off the budding hopes of young men 
and young women who are now casting 
about for employment. Few people do 
much thinking for themselves, and the ap- 
parently deliberate opinion of a journal 
singularly honest and able in its treat- 
ment of subjects, will be apt to determine, 
finally, the career of some of those who 
are now trying to thread their way 
out of the frightful confusion into which 
the last few years have thrown nearly all 
occupations, or ways of making a 
However, it is hardly possible, for 

nal engaged in touching upon many | '{ r ^~- n g " among farmers The successful 
events currente calamo, to reach thctruLh | and cconomic wor king of land calls for 
concerning many matters of grave impor- 1 know t edge and experience in mechanics, 
I chemistry, natural philosophy, and medi- 
cine. To this must be added the need 



ture, in its scientific aspect, at a less ex- 
pense than $750 per year, while ordinary 
instruction may be had for nothing. If 
these statements are correct, and there is 
no reconstruction in the method of farm- 
ing, the Belgian type must be the end. 
The Nation says, farming does not pay in 
New England. Neither does "cobbling" 
pay, yet the wonderful wealth of Boston 
and L\-nn comes from the manufacture of 
boots and shoes ; or, in " cobbling" car- 
ried on as a " business." The village 
blacksmith in the rural districts of New 
England was nev«r known to have made 
a fortune in pounding out horseshoes on 
his anvil. But when this same industry 
is taken up as a "business," and so con- 
ducted, it has brought out great fortunes. 
The village carpenter rarely makes a for- 
tune. But business men put the same in- 
industry into new forms, with machinery 
and capital and it does pay. The agri- 
; cultural papers of the country have one 
;*"&• grievance which is with them always. It 
J our " ! is the lack of business and scientific 



It is a curious feature of the literature 



question is not a difficult 
poison at work is a dangerous compound of 
ignorance, and cotton culture on credit. Par- 
adoxical as* it seems, many crops tire more 
than belf paid for before they are half grown: 
the planters do not live on the proceeds of 
last year's crop, but on the crop yet to be 
made: they live on the distant futuie, and it 
requires no special brilliancy to know that 
this is a lean diet. Cotton is a crop that 
takes a year to make, and men cannot live a 
year without food and clothing. Suppose a 
man without capital enough to buy food, 
clothing, tools, mules, etc., takes it into his 
head that he will become a planter on his own 
account, what must he do ? He must borrow 
what he needs. What security has he to offer 
as collateral 1 Here ccmes in the unfailing 
law of loans, the smaller the security, the 
greater the rate of interest. He has nothing 
to offer as security except the chances of his 
making a crop. Now this security is of the 
most risky sort — for no crop has so many ene- 
mies as the dainty cotton plant. Overflows, 
droughts, army worms ; markets, and innum- 
erable other enemies arc ever lying in wait 
for it ; and anybody who accepts such eccurity 
demands, and rightfully too, large compensa- 
tion. Such a planter pays very highly for 
everything he has to buy, whether it be mer- 
chandise, or money with which to buy mer- 
chandise. The seller of the merchandise or 
best part of a y 



crease of the workers waa a fair guarantee of 
the interest, while the principal was doubly 
protected by a lien covering the workers as 
well as the work they did. Howsoever safe 
the factors were, the planters were living on 
a false system, and a very large percentage of 
them were«lways a crop or ,so behind: they 
lived. on the bubble credit, and were pleased 
with its prismatic hues; but there is nothing 
very solid about bubbles; and if it had not 
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of the last two years, that in it, everybody , of raercailtile training, no occupation I a "turn, and of course gels more for it, tha 
has fallen into a discussion of the situa- k tQ jg 8Q * xacling . Hut up | if he could " turn it many times in a yea 

tion." The dailies, the monthlies, the tn ih{i nrpRpnt tW tW .* ]ippn ' j Almost all the supplies a planter would ge 



tion." The dailies, the monthlies, the 
heavy quarterlies, the politicians, the men 
of the closet, the scholars, are at earnest 
discussion over the conditions of the most 
remarkable and widespread commercial cri- 
ses known in modern history. It is a seri- 
ous matter just now, as to whata man shall nQr do tb ftL t to become 
well cs- - J 1 - * 



do for a living, if he have not 



to the present time there has been no 
occupation whose demands have been so 
shamefully neglected. The completion, 
of a liberal education by the farmer's 
boy is the signal for a professional life. 
The farmers are not trained thinkers, 
The I 

| improvements in agriculture arc usually . jj|£g h a t bly when*" 



store," where the 
would not be settled until the "crop " 
was in. In a majority of cases, the planter 
would keep no tally of what he bought, and 
of course at the year's end be surprised at the 
total. Let anyone permit au account to run 
for a year, without settlement, and they will 
itably be surprised at how much they hi 



been nothing solid about planting cotton 
on credit even before the war. The days of 
plantations were numbered when the war 
closed, and Blavery was dead. Yet it is sur- 
prising how large a number of persons fail to 
see this truth. Plantations are worked by 
slaveB, or serfs; farms, by freeman. This fact 
aeems more thoroughly appreciated in Georgia 
than in any other Southern State, and there , 
is no question about her being the foremost 
state in- the South. The colored people of 
Georgia do not make any fuss about "an ex- 
odus "—they feel an interest in the State, 
owning part of it, and the State in them. 
The distinction to be drawn between a farm 
and a plantation may be stated as follows: a 
cultivator controls the first, and is controlled 
by the second. If a man with capital and 
capacity to work ten acres, attempt to work 
one hundred, the chances are that the next 
possessor of the land will hold it under a 
sheriff's title. The plan of paying a field 
hand WHges, weekly or monthly, involves the 
idea of so radical a change from the old sys- 
tem, that it is not surprising that its adoption 
is slow. Nevertheless, it is the only plan that 



t professional i 

industry which calls for the best use of that everything such a planter 

head and hand usually gets the worst, the highest possible price, eve 
Several years ago Josiah Quincy said , ,^al the business is done w. 

in an agricultural address, that "the farm Now when the crop is mad 

of the future would be a business affair, belong to the plaster; it beta 
There would be departments and book- 



of anything." The opinion of The Nation 
would drive back into the trade centres, I 
not only those who have been recently | 
thrown out of them, in the quiet working i 
of some principle of natural selection, but 
it would call to these centres the remain- | 

der of the population, who have spirit and | keeping and s^teiu^ Tt7elliB Unnto I T 
brains enough to refuse a life to be work- j in far ° ing w|iich mflke the Be]giftn type | Q 

! possible. There are now men and 



■vork well, 
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norant of it. 
the long n 

tween scientific and unscientific cultivators of 
the soil can only be one thing. The substitu- 
tion of serfdom for slavery was Dot the intent 
of the late Constitutional Amendment, though 
in some parts of the South buch has been the 
practical result. Before the war planters fed 
and clothed their hands from self-interest, 
even if influenced by no higher spirit— and 
there are thousands of colored people in the 
South to-day, who are no better off, who earn 
only their ""keep and clothing." 

That many of the negroes are lazy and do 
he strictest ] not work steadily, is most 
of paying them so muc 
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elf if hi 



ed out on the " French and Bel; 
of existence. It has generallj' been con. 
ceded of late that the towns and cities 
hold an undue proportion of population, 
and the very best sign of the times, in the 
opinion of many is, the redistribution of 
population. The prospect held out by 
The Nation to the quiet and reflnftl, of a 
life in the rural districts after the manner 
of the Belgian peasant is sad enough. In 
' 1790 one thirtieth part of the inhabitants 
of these States lived in cities or towns. 
In 1878 one-fifth part had drafted into the 
cities and towns. There must be some 
definite and just proportion between the 
inhabitants of town and country. What 
is it? Possibly the two periods we have 
cited present extreme and undesirable pro- 
that somewhere between 



if tlu 



who not only make farming pay, but 
make it profitable. This is enough for 
our argument. Is it possible that in the 
progress of civilization, farming shall 
finally be the noblest occupation of all ? 
It is said that the three professions, 
" divinity, law and medicine" are found- 
ed on the fall of man. - If man ever gets 
over that fall, and becomes again erect, 
will not these professions disappear for 
want of use, and in their places stand 
one which more than all others, brings 
man nearer to nature, and which in its 
common demands, sweeps in all knowl- 
edge, and calls for an education almost 
universal. If business statistics show 
us that the vast majority of traders fail, 
and if the farmer's road leads down to 



any, to the planter; if, as it quite often hap- 
pens, the balance is on the wrong side, the 
poor planter has to mortgage his next crop, 
and so on to the end of the dreary chapter. 
Another point against him, is that he must 
sell his crop when it is ready, and as a myriad 
of other planters are ready to sell at the same 

time, the chances are that the planter gets a j with its eyes shut, and 
low price. The plain unvarnished fact about , suit of its manipuh 



; but the sys- 
in store 
'marked 

degree. If a man contract with his laborers 
to pay them every week at the rate of fifty 
cents a day. he will only pay for the work he 
gets—if a field hand want to take three holi- 
days in a week, he will get $1.50 instead of 
$:).0u on a Saturday night. 

Credit is the most dangerous arm in the 
wbole financial armory: those best versed in 
finance, handle it with the most caution, be- 
cause they know its danger. Yet the fool- 
hardiness that is born of ignorance handles it 
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portions, and 

these extremes is the desirable point If, ^' ^Belgian 'type^Iue'case hTindeed 
however, the future of the American farm- u , e8g w e e can ^ t bdieve it . In the 
crs- life means .ignorance, painful economy, ^ rcdistribution of the social forec8 
utter denial of luxury, a depressing, hand- now , di thc mosl fof . 

to-mou h existence, the out ook for J,e j * stations will fall to those who 
Republic is bad enough. From any and ; ^ intcd to m lhe „„;,. 
every point of view we cannot justify this '■ J 
opinion of The Nation. Forecasting the 
future of American agriculture, by infer- 
ences from English experience, as The Na- 
tion does, is hardly fair. The factors of 
the problem are unlike. Any reader of 
the English journals of agriculture, will 
see that in England, the case is hopeless, 
under the present holding of land. Cul- 
tivable land-is valued at from $200 to 
$500 per acre, vast tracts arc reserved for 
pleasure or hunting grounds. The tenant 
Bystem generally prevails. Successful 
farmers, like Alderman Mcchi, say, the 
freedom of cultivation is hampered by 
harsh leases and short terms. The land- 
lord is afraid of the tenant and ties him 
up. The tenant will not improve the land 
for the benefit of his landlord. The Eng- 
lish jinantry, besides carrying these bur- 
dens, are foolish imitators of their su- 



BAISING COTTON ON CEEDIT, 
And what it has to do with the Kansas 
Movement. 

An immense mass of test 



onop- 



collected as to the niigrat 
pie from the cotton state 



horde 



accounts rendered. No section hi 
oly of rogues any more than of ll 
We hear of cases where negroes have agreed 
to pay ten dollars an acre rent for land that 
would not sell under the hammer for two dol- 
lars and a-half. All there is to he said ubout 
such cases is, that one party to the bargain 
is a fool ; if the would-be tenant did not agree 
to pay ten dollars, there is no law that would 
compel him to do so. It takes two to make 
a bargain, and no State law can alter this con- 
dition. There are only two ways a State can 
prevent such transactions- one is to lock up 
as insane the people who make them; the 
other is to educate them so they will know 
better than to make them. 

It seems strange that in this nineteenth 
s been j century of ours, any State can be blind to the 
d peo- ej 
on the tl 



political oppression is a potent cause 
of emigration all history proves: but com- 
mon-sense sees clearly that the majority of 
men, particularly of ignorant men, think more 
about their material than political well-being: 
or, in other words, care more about their 
bread and butter than they do about ballots. 
That the negro emigrants have " hard times" 
ahead of them, there is.no reasonable doubt; 
that thc cotton States, whence they go, will 
be injured, is equally true; and the practical 
question is, how can these two evils be avoid- 
ed ? Long-winded speeches and frothy prom- 
ises will do no good ; but forsake the eustony 
of raising crops on credit, and grant to ulu 
men political fair play, and the movement 
may be stopped where it is. t. t. b. 
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From the. American Agriculturist. 
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sifted, reveals the fact, tin 
misrule has had much to ( 
mcnt, the real moving cause 
financial state of thc negro, 
had been making 



itimony carefully that i 
i while political what follows ? 
) with the move- $10,000,000: tl 
Evas the wretched ] at 7 per cent, h 
If thc freedmen 1 say, if this sui 
money, no / ery ye 



State : 



them in such numbers, helter-skelter from their 
homes. To assume a state of political 
anarchy, as would alone banish so many peo- 
, pie, is to assume that United StateB Courts 
penors. They spend an undue amount of 1 have no existence in those States. If these peo- 
time in hunting, shooting, and visiting, j pie had been well off in a material 



as worth $500 to th 
That there is a loss of some 
i annual interest on this sum 
$700,000. Now it is safe to 
had been honestly spent ev- 
:ational purposes, the present 

amount of terrorism on election days or dur- | migration would not have occurred. For in 
ing a political campaign, would have driven\ no intelligent community will men, year after 



and do not till thc land themselves, 
they do, it is tilled badly. These charges 
have lately been made by the London 
Farmers' Club. The Journal of Agricul- 
ture, (English) says, there is no place 
where a farmer's son can study agricul- 



would have required an uncommon amount of 
"bull-dozing" to have started the exodus. 
What then is the subtle poison that has been 
and is at work in thoBe stales ? How is it, 
that the negroes and poor whites, dig and 
delve year after year in the most fertile lands 
in the world, and yet are deeper in debt at 



year, follow a system of agriculti 
thing else, where they arc compelled to buy 
at the top and sell at the bottom. Illiteracy 
is at thc bottom of the present movement, and 
tho one unanswerable argument in favor of 
the colored people going to Kansas is, that 
their children will have a chance to be edu- 
cated. 

Raising cotton on credit is a relic of the 
days before the war: even then it was risky; 
but less bo than now, for factors could then 
take a lien on all the workers the planter 
owned, as well as on the crap— the natural in- 



Late Haying. — The failure to gather 
the bay while it is at its best, is a too fre- 
quent and inexcusable neglect at this 
season. If farmers could be convinced of 
how much of the feeding value of hay is 
.._ , lost by leaving the grass to become ripe, 
20,000 negroes, and j hard, and woody, it would no longer be 
permitted. 

How to Cure Ripe Hay Hay that has 

been cut late may be improved by curing 
it in the cock instead of drying it in the 
sun. Being comparatively dry when cut 
it is very soon cured; and if put up in 
cocks as soon as it is thoroughly wilted, 
it will heat and.sl.eam and become much 
softened, and will remain greener than if 
sun-dried iu the swath. 



Hay Caps will serve a good purpose 
upon grain shocks, and arc much more 
secure than cap sheaves. Rake the Fields 
after the grain has been drawn ; the labor 
will be well repaid. 

Protect the Horses A cotton sheet will 

be found a great protection to the horses 
working in the harvest field. It screens 
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them from the heat, from flies, and from 

dust, and the labor of cleaning them is 

lessened. As mentioned last month, it 

will be found desirable, when horses are 

washed, to use a soft sponge and water in 

which some carbolic soap has been dissolv- 
ed. This coolsrthe skin, assists perspir- 

ation, removes the strong pungent smell, 
greatly refreshes the animals, and drives 
away flies. Where there is a river near 
by, a bath in the evening will be agreeable 
and safe, if the horses are kept in the water 
only two or three minutes, are driven home 
at once and rubbed dry. 

Fodder Crops.— Hungarian Grass, com- 
mon Millet, or the Golden Millet, may be 
sown this month for green fodder or hay. 
A bushel of seed per acre may be sown, 
though rather thick seeding, the fodder 
will be all the finer and better for it. Millet 
that is sown in May should be cut before 
the seed is ripe or the fodder gets hard, 
unless the seed is wanted. Millet seed 
makes an excellent addition to ground 
feed when mixed with corn and rye. 

Buckwheat may be made profitable upon ; ^ 0]e „ 
a piece of rough or newly cleared ground. 
No other crop is so effective in mellowing 
rough cloddy land. The seed in northern 
localities should be sown before July 12th ; 
otherwise early fall frost may catch the 
crop. Grass and clover may sometimes 
be sown successfully with buckwheat this 
month. 

Sheep. — Keep ewes intended for the 
butcher by themselves, and feed liberally. 
A quart of mixed ground feed or bran, 
and oil-cake meal, will soon bring them 
into marketable condition. Keep store 
sheep in a light pasture, and give a hand- , 
ful of feed daily. Provide shade of some ' fhVS^M L?£ES« 

kind . t'"' refusal ,,i ih,- lu-ik 

three leading chiefs be 

Pigs. — Young pigs may be made ready 
for market, in 100 days if desired, by 
good Reding. The sow should be well 
fed with rich slop, to force a good flow 
of milk, and a feeding place for the pigs 1 Ju,r 



meal of. The victim stupidly clings to 
his fancied prize till he is caught with & 
net or pulled into the boat. In this way 
one man will catch hundreds every day. 

The canning establishment of Mr. T. 
T. Bryce, on the grounds of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, is employing nearly a score 
of its students this vacation in catching, 
steaming, picking, then canning, sealing 
and cooking, sometimes a hundred dozen 
cans per day. We invite attention to Mr. 
Bryce's advertisement in thiB paper. 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Of superior make, can be found, at low price, at 

HENKY BRANDT'S, 

81 Market Square, Norfolk, vi. 

Also Trunks, Satchels and Umbrellas. 



a. Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at Pietormarltzburg 
he 28th of June, where lie was sworn In as high 
nlKSloner and ramimiii.ler-iii eheit. He expected 
m> Durban for Port Dumford on the 1st of July . 

e French minister of the Interior estimates that in 
equence of a had crop the purchases of foreign 
I by France woul.l nne.uut |„ ril.iKM.OOO. 
nLOrantislnJapan. 



Thcodorlck A. Williams. Wm. C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMMCSStOM MERCHANTS, 

2 * * Roanoke. Square. Norfolk, Va. 5-t. 



London. J illy 7. — A lairage capable of accommodating 
000 head of cattle to fudlitatc ihe im|,o,i,;i „„, „ f 
cattle, is about to lie erected at Barrow, in 
Lancashire, which is connected with the 
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Infected with foot and mouth 
at Liverpool Monday. They 
on June 21 by the steamship 
sry will probably cause the 
be scheduled as au infected country 



The American Spiced Food. 
AME tSa OO. 

CENERAL AGENTS, 
34 COURT SO.., BOSTON. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute/ 
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ed, and also an Ivo- 
letained the cattle. 
:h was an emblem 
nedlately disowned 
.yo explaining: that 
that 



but refused t 



■ rauli- il.-r 
andin 
■.■|,t ilif 



.(h.- fn 



of Ohio Is dead. 



diseases, and 



han to* feed in the old way Prevents 
put a horse In condition when other 
nidation solicited. 

DIRECTIONS. 

ftni ™' deduct one fourth their usual quan- 
time of ^feedlSg & P °** 8p ' Ced Food each 

Reliable Traveling Agents Wanted. 



doing much damage to pre Deny and 1 



The drought In Houthside. Virginia, threal 
trous results to the growing tobacco and cor 



The SMte auditor of 
State board of 



Virginia baa turn, 
lou $125,000 due I 



e.jnl land in Kanawha c ny. *.« Va. iiaining 

■C.'M acres, which it is supj^sed will yield OO 000 Ion? 
of bituminous Hint coal to the acre. 



Iward Hanlar 
ved in Sew V 
11th of July. 



y Str. Chester from England c 
daughte 

esday after 

able pe 

r corps Is now engaged In surveying 
■ pre;,....-! I harl-Hovin,. . U cl liaiad 
veen Orange Court House and Charlott, 



should be provided, in which they can get 
spare milk with a little fine ground barley 
meal err wheat middlings. 

Poultry.— The flock should now be 
weeded out; all unprofitable fowls, poor 
layers, and poor mothers, should be used 
or marketed. Two weeks feeding in a coop 
will be sufficient to make them fat. A 
few of the best old hens may be kept over 
for early setting, but many in a flock are 
unprofitable. 

The utmost cleanliness should be pre- 
served about the premises in the hot 
weather. All wastes and garbage should I StrikST* 
be disposed of on a compost heap; a load I AD en 
of good soil and sods from fenue rows ' route "for 
be useful, as the basis for it. Weeds | 3"; 
should be gathered and added to the heap 
Liberal additions of plaster will prevent ! S ^y^°JS^Z^:\2;^^ 

disagreeable OdorS. I Jin»'«i- m-n an I live i,, X rovs died from 

Thinning.— Though rather late, it will „,„7I° S'JT" TT7\, , . . 
still pay in the apple and pear orchards. ' vtFltr&Z hi rXt'lti 1?"£ a L'" t 

The first thinning is rarely sufficient. \ SSSffi '^T^^Z^S,^ 7^ m - 

Better remove the exct'SS even though the } Monroe. Va., for many years. 

fruit is of some size,\ Uiat which remains, ah duties on oulnine h 
will be enough better, to pay for the labor. ! to S}^herearuViii! 

, [ ahdsalphaveof qulnj 

INTEREST NOTICE. \ [ S&3.°" "" " 

'The tenth semi-annual Dividend of Interest 1 (J, 11 " . \>£ toiZl < ^*'i\jffiir , r^£!f&!r^ 
due depositors,™ the Home Savings Bank, is u had ii'^fc !" «2l "<\"V r ',Z$S£SkZ 

now ready for payment. All saving drpnsits )i^" a iichiarv ,■„, „, „, ,,„ r 1 fair grounds, to 

of one dollar and upwards, that have been on i » '"'-■" » u "'»»""<» ""'^ ""he state will be Invited, 
deposit for at least one month previous to July 
1st, are entitled to interest of six per cent, 

Interest not withdrawn will he added to the 
depositors account, and draw interest from 
July 1st like other deposits. 

About one-fifth of the present deposits'in 
the Ilome Savings Bank, are held by colored 
people and they represent over one-half the 
whole number of accounts. No special pains 
is taken to secure their business ; they are treat- 
ed at this bank precisely as other people are, 
> better, no worse,— hence the popularity 
ng the colored people. 



FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, ami Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T, T. BRYCE, 

JYormat School Grounds, 

Hampton, "W'n... 

The undersigned taken this method of advising 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and ^ong division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year .is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 
apply. 

The institution is .aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of 'the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, payable 

For further information address, 
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I lie put die in Kem-m!, it ml '.lie. lovers <if ^ood thin 
in particular, Mint he bun thir, iluv npmii-d it i'iu;K 
mil; ileus,, on tlu: kithiikIh of tin- Hampton Norma 
School, lu which he will prepare for market th 
meat of the hurd«hell crulH, for which the- water 
or Hampton Koads are so celebrated. The good 
are packed in cases containing two dozen ean- 
each one lilli-d with two ponmls of cmb moat. Ol 
cveiv can vtill he found lull directions how to pre 
pare- Crab Salad, ami Devilled Und h,-1 wo ,1 isb.'S con 
1m; ^^ hieh U !> -npci lluou- to say anytlini- t< 

. ilie recipes be 
. all-surprising deli;, 
or the crab Is. beyond p 

| food, fai 



troductlon t 



d all-Burprising delight of 
nib is. tn 

_ ldellcio 

x exceeding In fineness of flavor and of 
, lobster, salmon, etc. The extreme delicacy 
■ab causes it to deteriorate very rapidly, 



Stanley Rule & Level Co., 

Improved Adjustable Planes. 



Smooth IW*. i ^ W ... e, Jae.. iuck Fla 

Jomer l'lanes. itabbet I'.aiies. Circular I'lRiies. 
Pfntvrs. Carriage Makers. Car Builders. Cub 
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cities. By the pr 
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fought, 

BeaTed, and ready Tor 
used in their preparal hm Nail 



*SJK Carpenters Carr,a r -e Makers. Car llin hi e rs!~Cablnet 
„ b ?"f Makers. M.llwn s d.ts and Wheelri-hN. all use them. 

*w mit f"^r\fs, New Britain, roan. 

ining in j Harfrooms -ill Chambers St., N. I. 

Monitor | For^ale bv all Hardware Dealers 
etlcally j Circulars of Carpenters' Tools sent on 



Of the 



I Bank i 



nning Crabs is a new industry, but 
the delicacy of the meat of the crab has 
led to some activity in this business. The 
shallow waters of Hampton Roads and 
the estuaries that lead into it, abound 
with shell-Csh of all kinds. 

Every morning early, a score of flat 
boats push out from these shores, and 
with their bait of salt tripe and red flan- 
nel, allure the greedy crab to seize what 



passed 

iportatlon of salts of quinine 
hall be exempt from customs 
anatflnt herewith are hereby 



it&ry 

Th- dreadful scotir^-e. yellow fever, has again made 
aw.ear.iN.'- in Mempliis. The latest, rep. iris stale 
iat Ilk- disease is shv.vlv bill -iire| t ' spi-.-aduv lha! 
isme-s ,,r evrry kind Is snspe :,.],, I „„,( Hie p t -. f pl- are 
■■.'ia„- Ihe eiiy by hundreds. l-'ear.s of a general ei>i- 
jmie throughout the Mississippi valley are entertain- 1 

Richmond, Va., July 17 — State Superintendent of I 
iibln- Insiriicticn, W. H. KulTner has issued « m™„. I 
.ch.-i-s cf ilk- schools to-day, la 



oved. The fol- , prise partlc 

A great deal __ 

nig 1 be crabs, and It may be a 



A great deal of italic 
ng I tie crabs, and " 
know that every I 
twenty dozen era 
labor and iiuttei lai used, I bav. 



in ab u[ 

.. ..mount of 
letermlned to offer 



them at thu low rate of S3 00 
Monev niav be reinittrd by Post < 
tered let ters, or t lirougti the trial! 
If desired, I wilt ship i he cases io anvauorras, sun- j 
ject to JdKht dralt with Bill of Ijidlnir attached. 
To parties wishing less [ban a <'a.-e. I will -end anv 
nuinbei-orcuns bv Kxpro-. C O U . at the rale of 1 
S.-J.CI per do/.eo All lelegratns should be address- 
ed, via Old i'oint CfMi.lort. and nil letler»,tO 

T. T. BRYCE, 

Normal School Grounds, 
Box 10. Hampton, Va, [ 
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able him 
:enu per 
. propone 1 



nays that he haa enough school money 
to make an apportionment at the rate ol 
head of school population. He does nc. r ., 
makeanappernnuiik-ni ,,f Unsfuail until August 1, fo 
fear i hat nuclei' a constitutional requirement the coun 

Shtte^^iied toretutn 8 ^!?. If *S inm^ny I inSCrt a>'tiflcial SCtS. Rooms, OVCr H, 

cas. s the wikiie ,,f lb.- , on a M< .'.if t' to them, to the i Schmclz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 

Irea-siir-v : ,. r j , nlll| . „, ri _ T ^ if) announcement "'" 



Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 



■ interested iu the public schools 



ladles ai._ 

-*re tout In the surf while landing. 

osel had 74 passengers, 104 head of cattle and a 
1 cargo. Sixty head of cattle were saved. The 



A NEW BO OK.-- JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 



passengers. 104 head of cattle 

t»«r«dair*t'^ vfr° LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONEY, 

TARIFF, — Etc. 



guua landed at Shi-rbr.ike, <iu vsb.a'i.ngh . They left 
Sable Island m Sundae, when all the passengers saved 

well. The weather had t n line since leaving 

York till they got Into a fog, in which the vessel 
oRhore on .Saturday night. Assistance will be 
rom here to the relief of the passengers on the 
1 The ship had eleven feet of i 



he cannot possibly make a satisfactory JS&wlUC - ** ***** ^ * * 



By 1*. 1*. BHYOH. 

Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Price 



SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior m all In 1U0TI OP TUXE. ElEOiSCE 

OF FORM and LASTING QUALITIES. 
Send for Calaloeuc : 531 Trfmimt SCrrrl, RoMon. 

-A. 3STIE"W" IDEA 

A Fashionable New York Dress Maker will 
send by mail paper pat'.erns of every c 
tion, with 



CLOTH MODEL ATTACHED, 

Showing How the Garment is Put To- 
gether. 

Children's Patterns of all kinds. Gentle- 
men'sShirts a specialty, Send bust-measure 
and 30 centB in stumps, or $1.00 for four, to 
< .iclrs. Harms, 36 Beeknian St., New York. 
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views of the Republican as to the Tri- 
bune's article, and gives a very pleasant 
account of the young men — one of whom 
was originally one of the most desperate 


""Does vour mother comb your hair every 
day? "Then I pity y#L Had mine 
combed at the Mission once, and it 'most 
pulled all my hair out." For, if compul- 

Z- ,] „!„.„, , = hun Hie rills 


Due care should of course be taken in 
the selection of newspapers to put into the 
hands of classes, and, as it justly may, the 
Post recommends itself for the purpose. 
It keens well un to the standard it sets ud 
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ottthcm Iprkman, 



views of the Republican as to the Tri- 
bune's article, and gives a very pleasant 
account of the young men — one of whom 
was originally one of the most desperate 
of the prisoners,— of their improvement, 
intelligence, an 1 tractableness. Bishop 
Huntington says that after a few weeks' 
observation of them at first, he " decided 
that they could not be placed to advan- 
tage in any existing school ; that they 
should divide their time between study 
and out of door Hfe, for the sake of both 
mind and body, that a very large part of 
what they ought to learn is not to he 
found in books or any one house; that 
they ought to live in a family of refined, 
intelligent and devout people where there 
were adults and children, and, in order to 
preserve some of the sympathies and asso- 
ciations of their original condition, as well 
as a constant use of their own language, 
so that they might be the better fitted to 
act as leaders and guides in civilizing 
their tribes, do one of them should be 
widely* separated from the others; and 
that they were worth all that their train- 
ing would cost. They were accordingly 
' committed to the "tare of a rector of a 
rural parish,' " where they are doing well ; 
they have three or four hours a day of 
writing, reading and English lessons, with 
some vacations ; are already familiar with 
most kinds of farm work, and favorites 
among the farmers and their families, as 
well as with the archery clubs of the vicin- 
ity. " They go about the shops of black- 
smiths, shoemakers, etc., watching the 
trades and seeing everything without 
staring at anything." 

If the Bishop ever visits Hampton, 
where we would be very glad to see him, 
he may be struck, as those who know it 
will be, with the remarkable similarity be- 
| tween his programme for Indian training 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 



8. 0. ARMSTRONG, \ „ .. 
H. W. LUDLOW, J * a,u "- 

Mrs. M. F. AKMSTnoso, ~| 
Mr. W. N. Armstrong, I Regular 
Mr. T. T. Brvce, f ContrUmtm. 

Mr. J. C. Roddiss, ) 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 

ADVANCE. 

Specimen copieB pent upon application. 
To secure safety, it i» important that money 
should bo sent by checks, PoBt office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; Rive name 
in full, and name of Post-office. County, and 
State lo which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. IS. MARSHALL, 

Buiinat Manager, Hampton, Va, 

For the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember end October, the Southern 
Workman will appear in its present 
eight-page form. 

From and after November next, the 
paper will be increased again to twelve 
pages, cut and stitched, until the follow- 
ing July. 

In the coming fall, twenty more girls 
will be added to the number of Indian stu- 
dents at Hampton. Their due proportion is 
regarded as essential to the success and 
value of the effort. When the Indian 
prisoners from St. Augustine returned to 
the Territory, and their wives and fami- [ween ms ptl= 

lies turned out to welcome them home , anc( thftt „f one "existing school at 
with rejoicing, the long dreamed of meet- lea8t i> er haps, too, he would agree that 
ing proved such a shock to the reconstruct- tuere j 3 an advantage on Hampton's side 
ed braves, that some of them broke from | in wnat aecm to t he solitary points of 
the company and ran away to the woods, j difference, a more practical familiarity 
refusing to have anything more to do wjth ol ac ksmithing, shoemaking, etc," 
with their affectionate but very dirty 
squaws. The situation was humorous but 
tragic, and withal very natural. now 
could they walk " the white man's road" 
in such companionship? And how could 

they walk it alone? When the white i,j 8 "j n teresting letter when, alluding to thi 
frontiersman cuts loose from the restraints j va i ue f „ comparison between the civiliz 
of civilized society, and takes no wife to [ c(i i n dj an9 Q f the Onondaga reservation 
represent it for him in the wilderness, in j v - ew y or |j state, among whom he has 
what are the chances that he i»»ll keep ] com i uc . t ed a mission for ten years, and 
himself up to concert pitch of civilization? j tl)e t )ar b a rians f the Southwest, he says: 
Still less may we expect to lift a people „ 0ne tujn g j s certain— they are all men. 
• to it without lifting its women. If they And lhe s00ner they are made citizens, 
are hopelessly degraded, it is foredoomed, | (he i M er f or the country and themselves." i 
like some of the fading races of the trop- Another fact as important to the ques- : 
ics. This is far from being the state oti tion of radian civilization is that it is not 
the Indian women, and their stronger con- , ^ h(J c (j ec ted by an occasional experi- | 
stitiitions, habits of industry, and respon- , meIlt however successful, with three or 
siveness to training, when they are not . four y OUtu9 f scattered tribes, or with a 
left out or slighted as they generally were j hundred. As well, when it was necessary 
fifty years ago in efforts for its improve- tQ lifl a]1 Chicago to a proper grade, 
mcnt, are encouraging indications for : migut the work have stopped with an ef- 
theirrace. The co-education of the Indian fol . t to 9ee n0 w high all the power of mod- 
boys and girls with its lessons of mutual } ern mac hinery could raise a single church 
respect and helpfulness in the class rooms | Qr 8C h ol-house without tumbling it to 
and work rooms is the hope, and the only I picc(!9- The value of each particular effort 
hope of permanent Indian civilization. ! should be, and this is Hampton's desire 

• [ an d aim, while making the most of those 

_ . . ,. _ ... . | w ho are its subjects, to indicate the best 

The Springfield Republican seconds wu ° * practical methods of working 
the Indian effort at Hampton by publish- , J^™, the general purpose, and to incite 
ing.a correspondent's etter based on the ^courage' both government and peo- 
Workman's reply to the Tribune, and an , "'^^manv similar and simultaneous 
editorial taking issue with the latter paper I hi h are ntC essarv to its nccom- 
on the quest on of insuperable difficulties tnoris 

in the way of Indian education. Aaer , pigment. 

some most excellent observations upon 

he necessity and methods of educating The New York Tribune thinks , that 
. Indians, the editor remarks: "The edu- \ "one of the most forcibly *E, ? , 9 
cation in agriculture and the arts such as | against compulsory edu«atiOl^ 
is attempted at Hampton, ought not, it pears in a report of Sunt. * leld of Brook- 
seems £ us, to be too' far removed from ; lyn. who says that • in MDMnM »°f 
the practical realities of Indian life and , their long neg cct of study it , found 
necessity, and that it is so in this case, we necessary to place the pupils whose at- 
have ^'evidence." We shall be glad if > tendance is now enforced, in o a ses with 
this ncentive approval may be changed , much younger children, and it is no un 
someS to a positive opinin by a vfsit common occurrence fo obaerv" de icate 
from the writer, and a personal inspection and carefully nurture. 11 ttle a, s of even 
of the school and its methods such as has ; to ten years sitting bes ajotod fertured 
, been given by some who sanction them, youths of twelve ; or fourteen whose un 



" Does your mother comb your hair every 
day? Then I pity you. Had mine 
combed at the Mission once, and it 'most 
pulled all my hair out." For, if compul- 
sory education had always been the rule, 
it is evident that the delicately nurtured 
little girl need not have suffered from 
such propinquity ; and the more thorough- 
ly it is enforced now the better for the 
coming little girls. 

Every reform implies some hair-pulling 
at the beginning, but it is a weak conclu- 
sion to talk of giving up before the first 
difficulty instead of putting forth more 
vigorous efforts to overcome them, so that 
the new order of things may work out its 
legitimate good results as quickly and 



Due care should of course be taken in 
the selection of newspapers to put into the 
hands of classes, and, as it justly may, the 
Post recommends itself for the purpose. 
It keeps well up to the standard itsets up 
for such a paper " one which writes whole- 
somely of wholesome things, and uses pure 
English." 

For schools which cannot afford such 
expensive journals, or more than the Bingle 
copy that will answer for a daily or week- 
ly news summary, we may withoufKim- 
modesty recommend the Southern Work- 
man, especially to colored normal schools 
and colleges. Among its regular contrib- 
utors are writers who are welcomed to the 
columns of the leading New York journals-, 



smoothly as possible. The gathering of | of Mr. T. T. Bryce's recent series of arti- 
these thousands of long-neglected children : cles on political economy, gathered 

tl I 1 I,* V... ^^nnntail tn ro_ i***r\ lv./lb form AnP flf thPSP 1011 



into the schools might be expected to re- 
quire new outlays: more classes, more 
teachers, more school-houses if necessary, 
some soap and water ; but the only argu- 
ment in the case is not against but most 
strongly in favor of compulsory educa- 
tion. Even as it is, it may be better for 



into book form, one of these journals 
speaks of editorially as the clearest of 
popular expositions of the economic ques- 
tions of the day ; the sanitary series of 
"Hampton Trncts," the publication of 
which will be renewed in the fall, is 
endorsed by the American Social Science 



tion. fjven as it is, it may oe oetter ior enaorseu uy uicnujciititii ouu*i 
the delicate little girl to sit for a few I Association and contains instruction upon 
hours a. day in school, under a teacher's j the laws of health ; greatly needed in all 
eye, beside the big, bad boy, than that he j schools ; and the fresh information con- 
Bho'uld be left to the education of the cerning the Indians and the letters of 
streets, to break into her house when they 1 graduates teachers, from Africa and the 
— grown up, or lie in wait for her on the | Southern field,' give it unique interest and 



highways. 



NEWSPAPERS IN SCHOOL. 

"ork Evening Post and Ne 



value . 

Some such training as has been sug- 
gested is of especial importance in the ed- 
ucation of the freedmen. There is no 
danger that they will suffer from a pleth- 
ora of newspaper reading. The taste for 



The New lorK evening rosi aim new i un* v. u*;»*, v ~ l >— & . _ - -■- --- 

York Tribune have both within a few | it must be created and cultivated, and will 
months called their readers' attention to ! do More than anything else to arouse 
the value of newspapers as educators, their minds to intelligent action upon 
m,._' u l. i„««=f innn. i their own interests and those ot the 



with " blacksmithing, shoemaking, etc, 
than even Indian observation can gain by 
merely looking on, and — a great point in- 
deed — the education of Uie girls also. He 
touches one vital point of the whole Indi- 
an problem in the concluding sentence of 
| his interesting letter when, alluding to the 



The Post commends as " the latest inno 
vation in schools" the experiment tried 
by some superintendents in Illinois and 
Iowa and followed in other states, of in- 
troducing newspapers into the schools 
lo be used instead of higher readers-, 
" substituting for the dry husks of well 
worn selections, real reading matter upon 
subjects of current interest." 

Hampton Institute may perhaps claim 
the precedence in this "latest innova 



world outside of them. 



The Republican publishes also, in a 
later number, a letter from Bishop Hunt- 
ington of Central New York who has had 
supervision of four of the Indian prison- 
ers from St. Augustine since their release 
a year and a-h&lf ago. He supports the 

• \"i ,• 



tidy dress and unclean hands and faces 
are their least repulsive feature.' " This 
is not a pleasant picture, but to call it an 
ar-rument against compulsory education 
reminds one rather of the street boy's 
compassion for the gentleman's son: 



• CAN THE NEGRO DO ANYTHING? 

Those who are interested in the 
negro are disposed to ask that ques- 
tion frequently. By some it is made out 
of mere idle or philosophical curiosity. 
::: ,„, aence in tnis -latest umova- By many it is asked with direct reference 
tion," and can heartily testify -in its fa- I to the future of the negro and the oblige 
vor For seven years, thej Southern | tions of the white race to him. If he has 
Workman has been used in all its read- ! self-sustaining power, a capacity to not 
ing cLses above the primary, not entire- 1 only hold his own, but to make headway 
ly superseding the "readers," which have [against the pressure of the superior race, 
their value, but alternating with them as All fear as to the future may be dis- 
part of the regular exercise. All the ad- missed at once. If, however, he fejton Ms. 
vantages which the Post suggests, have play an increasing -^"".i" 
resulted frortfthis practice at Hampton ; i to recover himself n the conflict of races 
greater interest of the classes, increased I new obligations will be imposed upon the 
intelligence and general information, and , white race which lives beside : him. The 
improvement in the useful and pleasant I historical argument is against the negro, 
art of rcadino- at sight, which, thougli it He does not seem to have accomplished 
would seem the natural aim of all instruc much in the past, -with a continent to In ra- 
tion in reading, is, often enough, its great- , self, having every variety o sod and cli- 
est deficiency mate, he does not appear to have made any 

There is still another use of newspapers ! progress. It seems as if there was a deh- 
in schools which Hampton has evolved cierTcy of internal force, in the power of 
from the special needs' of her students, self-help. The most advanced Amcan 
but which any school might find as sensi- community, excepting Liberia, is be ind 
hie an "innovation" upSn ordinary ron- the lowest average European society up 
tines Fifteen minutes every morning, after the elements of civilization, 
he opening of school, before the classes Though the historical argument aga „.t 

atte?, are devoted to' reading, by one of ; the negro is strong, itU 
the teachers, the general news of the day i It must be said, however, that little is 
from some leadinf journal ; with explana- really known about the growth of nations. 
o™s f necessary, or sometimes an edito- ■ The study of the human species 1 as only 

fices to keep the students posted upon the tions are we do not fully know It is 
feadin" events and vital questions of the . certain that the Latin races rema nedm 
dav and keenly interested in them. If abeyance for centuries. It is certain that 
: fn idditl there is, as at Hampton,, a read- the original Britons were savag s ™d 
ina-room in the school, to which thev have their practices, in religion, war and soc al 
access tl ev will seek it with heightened life, were no belter than those of king 

Sot leave school as too many do, knowing [ the Anglo Saxon "^orMg^ crossed 
. iitti.. nf pverv aee but the r own. race. The powerful Egyptian race was, 
ScJ o ' omUftions w?U I improved, as likewise, the cvoss of the Caucasian upon 
the Post suggests, and school debates too; the negro, or Ethiopian I here ^ g™"" 
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nese is not assured, in fact, that the 
Chinese are abundantly able to take the 
bread out of the mouths of the Ameri- 
cans, and beat the Yankee on his own 
ground even in the department of intelli- 
gent labor. It is possible that in a few 
years the question may be asked, " Can 
the American do anything? " 

America now holds the negro trans- 
planted. His case has no parallel. The 
experiment begins by suddenly flinging 
four millions of negroes on their own re- 
sources, without warning, without prepar- 
ation, wiLhout provision. It was the work 
of an earthquake, an upheaval more terri- 
ble than the convulsions of the French 
revolution. The experiment begins by 
leaving the negro on a soil, every acre of 
which is owned by another race. It finds 
him without a dollar's worth of£r>roperty, 
without institutions or traditions^ The 
white race is trained in self-reliance for 
three hundred years. The negro has been 
educated for a hundred years in America 
to be dependent. The white has had 
three centuries of experience in organ- 
izing the forces about him, political, social 
and physical. The negro has had three 
centuries of experience in general demor- 
alization, and behind that, paganism. In 
this way the experiment begins. Never- 
theless, the negro has one source of 
strength — the habit of industry acquired 
in the time of slavery. Its importance 
cannot be over estimated. 

Twelve years have passed since the new 
era. In the growth of a race it is but a 
second. But " favorable conditions," so 
essential to growth, do now exist. .There 
is good climate, abundance of land, and 
political, social, and religious freedom. 
Moreover, the white race is willing to aid 
by example and instruction. A hundred 
years from now the question may prop- 
erly be aBked, " What has the negro 
done 1 " Till then there is only watching 
and waiting. Those who are interested 
in the experiment are apt to be like chil- 
dren, who plant seed in the morning, and 
at sundown are impatient because there is 
neither plant nor fruit. Forty years ago, 
it was asked in ISnglund, " Who reads an 
American book?" Though the Anglo- 
Saxon has held this continent for near 
three hundred years, it is only within ten 
years it has sent back to the Old World 
a musical voice which could be rated as 
extraordinary. We surely cannot expect 
the negro to move more rapidly along the 
lines of growth than the white race. 

f W/S. A. 



Tliis we shall not deserve or receive, unless we 
give earnest of an intention to behave ourselves 
hereafter. Such an earnest is the postage of a 
registration law." 

No one who desires the peace and pros- 
perity of the whole country more than to 
drive an opponent into a corner, need ask 
anything better than this substitute for a 
" plead-guilty," if lived up to ; but the re- 
cent demonstrations by those "persons" 
in the state who, as the News says, care 
little lor "the good or bad opinion of the 
outer world," have moved it to a still 
more candid avowal. Rebuking the 
Kingstree (S. C.) Star for publishing 
threats of vengeance upon the colored 
politician Swails, it he should venture to 
set foot in Williamsburgh County, the 
News says : 



Carlisle may be the pioneers in a new 
parture for humanity and civilization. 



1858, and in the late civil war, which he 
entered as major in the 5th Artillery, and 
left as colonel of the 1st. In 1861 he 

1 I was made brigadier general of volunteers, 

! and organized the entire artillery of the 
TnE experiment of Mr. T. T. Bryce in Army of the Potomac, serving with it as 
the way of establishing " a packing house" cu j e f f artillery in the memorable battles 
on the grounds of the Hampton Normal Q f 18G2. He commanded the artillery de- 
and Agricultural Institute has proved a fences of Washington in '62-3, and served 
success, and in addition to crabs, he is j a9 chief of artillery in the armies of Gen- 
now canning tomatoes, pears, and peaches ; J era i Sherman, accompanying that officer 
and will next month begin packing oys- , ;„ u j 3 famous March to the Sea, and re- 
fers. The best proof of success is the j ce iving the brevet titles of colonel in the 



fact of persons who have ordered one 
case, almost invariably ordering another. 
We would call attention to Mr. Bryce's 
advertisement in another column. 



"Things were done in the canvass of 1876 
and 1878 that cannot and must not be done 
again. *It was a supreme necessity. The 
necessity no longer exists. To insist on tak- 
ing, when the body politic is in full health, 
the kill-or-cure remedies that were swallowed 
with good effect when the state was in extremis 
will be to place everybody in South Carolina 
at the mercy of any set of men who choose to 
constitute themselves public prosecutors and 
public executioners. At that rate the state 
would soon be not worth saving." 

This is not the loftiest argument of dis- 
interested morality, but high enough 
quite, no doubt, to be of any avail, and, 
instead of twitting the News with its con- 
fessions, Northern papers had better con- 
sider the circumstances, like the Post and 
the Nation. AS the Post says, " These 
things work themselves out. Men must 
work up through their struggles with cir- 
cumstances." It is through bitterest 
struggles that the South will work up— is 
working up— as so lately in Yazoo Coun- 
ty, to the perception of the fact that fraud 
and violence and outrage are very boom- 
erangs of weapons, which they who take 
are extremely apt to perish by. I'apcrs 
which are bold enough and sensible 
enough in the midst of sucli struggles, to 
make°a stand for law and order and de- 
cency, like the Charleston News and the 
Vicksburgh Herald, should be upheld 
with not too exacting sympathy and re- 
spect. And Ihis, which is the moral duty 
of the North, is the most vital policy of 
the South. The masses of her respecta- 
ble citizens should let it be seen by the 
world that they are not represented— as 
we believe they are not — by the Kings- 
tree Star, or the Okolona States. 



"NOT GUILTY, BUT DON'T DO IT 
AGAIN." 

The Charleston News and Courier is 
standing up rrmnfully to the position it 
took last winter when, in response to cer- 
tain liberal and just remarks of the New 
York Evening Post and Nation — to the 
effect that the abnormal condition of af- 
fairs in the state ought to be taken into 
account somewhat in Northern judgments 
—it declared that 

"Whcthor denying or not, that there was 
what is usually called ";fraud" in Sou* Car- 
olina at the last elections, every influential 
Democratic newspaper and politician is con- 
strained to say , whether in porrow or in anger, 
that " fraud" is utterly wrong, and must be 
prevented, if it cannot be punished. Public 
opinion compels them to do it, whether they 
like it or not. In other words, no public man 
who values the present and has an eye to the 
future cau afford to figure before the country 
as the champion of " bull dozing" or ballot- 

1 v ntiifRniT " Tlii.ro " r: i nnml manv nor. 



We are glad to supplement the brief 
notice in last month's issue of a valuable 
gift of tinner's tools for the Indian work- 
shop at the Hampton Institute, by stat- 
ing that the bill of $257.75 was receipted 
by Peck, Stow and Wilcox, of Southing- 
ton, Conn. Two hundred dollars was the 
gift of R. A. Neal, Esq., of Southington, 
the senior partner, and the balance is from 
E. W. and E. S. Stow, of Plainville, 
Conn. 

We are also glad to acknowledge the 
generous discount of Bickford and Curtis 
of Buffalo, N. Y'., in their bill for belt- 



ng, for the new steam mill, also donation 
of $115.00 on same account. 

The goods above mentioned are of the 
best quality, are very useful, and we hope 
that this example of generosity, will stim- 
ulate others to, aid by cash and in dona- 
tions of material to the department for 
practical training of Indians at Hampton. 



The papers have been filled for the last 
two months with a sad repetition of last 
summer's fever reports and lessons drawn 
from the terrible experience The lessons 
j get to be monotonous, but then the yel- 
low fever has a monotonous way of re 
! peating itself too, it seems, and apparent- 
ly if the admonitions had been better 
heeded, the pestilence would not have in- 
truded its dreadful shape upon us again 
so soon. It must seem strange to those 
whose sympathy and aid flowed forth like 
water at the call of the stricken South a 
year ago, to read that the new visitation 
of the disease this summer originated in 
a reckless defiance of the commonest, 
best known rules of prudence, and that 
its coming found not only Memphis but 
other Southern cities in a state of uncle.m- 
lincss inviting to any infection ; only 
ready, like poor Memphis, to make " her- 
culean," but pitifully unavailing efforts to 
improve the sanitary condition of streets 
and houses after the plague is in the 
midst of them. If northern cities were in 
the same condition, the fever infected ref- 
ugees woull have carried the contamina- 
tion to the friends who sheltered them, 
and have made the epidemic general by 
this time in spite of all quarantines. For 
there is no certain immunity in a north 
era climate. Boston, New York and Phil 
adelphia have all been visited in the last 
two hundred years. That it has no 
in cither city for fifty years is owing, not 
to change of climate, but to improvements 
in sewerage and cleanliness. Not that 
there is no room for improvement both as 
to cleanness and carefulness in the North. 
Professor Chandbr of the New Y r ork 
Board of Health remarked recently that 
" it is wonderful that while we hear so 
much about yellow fever so little regard 
is paid to the ravages of scarlet fever. 
Last year two thousand cases of yellow 
fever. in the South aroused the sympathies 
of the whole world, yet there are as many 
deaths in a week from scarlet fever and 
we hear little about it. Peo'ple from 
houses in which there have been deaths 
from scarlet fover are allowed to mingle 
with the masses without the slightest pre- 
caution. They do not even change their 
clothing. The consequence is that scarlet 
fever is spreading in all directions and 
the people quietly acquiesce in the state 
of things." But by recent legislation, 
New York, at least, has put its plague 



regular army and major general of volun- 
teers for his gallant conduct at the cap- 
ture of Atlanta. 

In 1865, he was brevetted major gener- 
al in the regular army for his services in 
last campaigns of the war. At its 
close, he was given charge of the Lake 
frontier defences, and in 1867 was appoint- 
ed to command of the Artillery School at 
Fortress Monroe. This important post 
he held for nine years, a most able and 
popular officer. In 1876, he was put in 
command of Fort McHcnry, Baltimore, 
where hrs regiment, the 2d Artillery, was 
stationed, and where, on July 19th, he 
died after a short illness. 

During his long command at Fortress 
Monroe, Hampton Institute was indebted 
to General Barry for many acts of cour- 
tesy and friendship. He was a warm 
friend of the school and its interests ; a 
friend of the colored race and its advance- 
ment, as in the progress of all humanity. 
He was very fond of the old songs. The 
Hampton Singers will remember manyx, 
pleasant evenings when they sang for him 
in his parlor ; one perhaps especially 
when, after he had called for one after 
another of his favorite melodies, they sur- 
prised him with " When we were march- 
ing thro' Georgia," when, as the last wild 
chorus dred away, the General, laughing 
and wiping his eyes at the same time, sat 
down among them and told them very 
simply the story of that famous march, 
and some of the scenes he had shared with 
its hero. The very pleasant friendship 
enjoyed with him by the officers of the 
school was not interrupted by his removal 
to another post, and his death makes it 
the more valued. 



We are very glad to announce that the 
Secretary of War has turned over, to the 
Department of the Interior, the U. S. 
Army barracks at Carlisle, Penn., to be 
used for* the purpose of Indian educa- 
tion, under charge of Capt. R. H. Pratt, 
who has been sent West to collect 100 In- 
dian youth for his school as well as the 
girls for Hampton. Captain Pratt's 
wise, Christian philanthropy toward the 



box stuffing." There are a good many per- 
sons in South Carolina who are not moved by 
such considerations. The good or bad opinion 
of the outer world, with ils effect on trade, 
commerce and manufactures, matters' little to 
them. But even these are aware how impor- 
tant it is to avoid dissension and discontent here 
at home in South Carolina. Their political 
preferment depends on the maintenance of 
Democratic supremacy, and tliey know it. We 
tell them in all frankness, that South Carolina 
will not tolerate lawlessness at elections. This 

revolution must move backwards Steps must ' prisoners' at St. Augustine was j and distinguished officer. 

be taken to insure to irhdcas well ,is Marks ab- ! f, uuuu ; !' _„ . _5 . <•„. „. K„ fcUM? or.,1 „ „r„rl,ml 



breeding tenement houses under the pow- 
er of the Board of Health, for radical im- 
provements as to ventilation, overcrowd- 
ing and other conditions. It has learned 
something by what it has suffered and 
what it fears, and so, let us hope, will the 
South. Shot gun quarantine is better 
than nothing a great deal, but the Na- 
tional Board of Health calls earnestly 
upon the cities of the Mississippi Valley 
not to let quarantine occupy their atten- 
tion to the exclusion of municipal cleanli- 
ness which is the great object to be se- 
cured. 



The death of Gen. William F. Barry, 
former Commandant, for nine years, of the 
United States Artillery School at Fortress 
deprives the Army of a gallant 
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Holute freedom of choice, and freedom 
pressing their preference 
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uble in th 
general electii 
dead ! There 
State and the country are ready to render a ver- 
diet of " Not Guilty ; but don't do it again I" 
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the origin of the present movement for 
Indian education, and has demonstrated 
his eminent qualifications for the work. 
The Hampton idea of industrial training 
will be followed as far as possible at Car- 
lisle, and we trust that Hampton and 



by birth, and a graduate of West Point 
... 1838, he has been almost constantly in 
active service in Indian warfare in Flor- 
ida and Dakota ; in the Mexican war, in 
which he acted as aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Worth; in the Utah expedition in 



DIED, at the House of the Good Shepherd, 
ia Syracuse, N . Y . , August 21st. of consump- 
tion, John Rohb, of Cheyenne River Agency, 
Dakota Territory, and a member of the Jun- 
ior class of Hampton Institute: aged 19 years. 

This dear boy, from the time of his admis- 
sion to the school, in November last, has en- 
deared himself to his teachers and comrades, 
who will mourn his loss with the friends he 
left in his Indian home. He was bright and 
intelligent, and very useful as interpreter for 
the Dakota students, having had two years of 
schooling in Ohio through the kindness of Mr. 
liobb, the post-trader, wljose name he took\ 

His father. White Bull, described in Capt. 
Pratt's report as a tall, fine-looking, clear- 
headed Indian. Anxious that his children 
should have the best influences of civilization, 
though he had lost three, as we now learn, - 
from the same dreaded disease, was willing to! 
send his son away to learn "the white man's 
road." So eager are these people for instruc- 
tion. May God of all love and justice com- 
pensate them for their sacrifices. B 

All that love and skill could suggest, was 
done for John as the disease developed. About 
a month ago, in hope that the change might 
possibly benefit' him, he was taken to the Epis- 
copal hospital in Syracuse, whose house- 
mother had charge of some of the St. Augus- 
tine Indian young men, and is a warm friend 
of the race. 

Here he was most tenderly cared for, and by 
his gentle, sweet and patient spirit won .at 
once the love of those who watched over him. 
Two of his teachers from Hampton had the 
privilege of visiting him during the last week 
of his life and gladly testify to the loving de- 
votion of the Sisters of the House and his 
grateful attachment to them and happy trust 
in God. John had learned to love the Lord be- 
fore he came to Hampton. At his own desire 
he was baptized in Syracuse by Rev. Dr. Jen- 
of the Episcopal church, and received 
mmunion. His faith was childlike and 
ete^ To the dear Sister who watched 
lira, and asked how he felt one night, he 
smile: " God holds me, Sister; I 
;." As I sat .holding his hand, the. 
ng before his deoth, I said to him 
God's child, Johnny. A look of 
the most perfect peace came into his face, and 
he whispered "Certainly." 

In this blessed certainty, we leave our dear 
one on the bosom of his Father. H. w l. 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES j 
TO DONORS OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Where There's a Will. Not through 
with the " Craps." Joining Forceb. 
Marriage of Schoolmates. The Dark 
Side. Light and Shadows. 

Where There's a Will. 

Persistent, determined effort is a virtue 
not always accredited to tbe Negro race, 
but such as has been shown by the author 
of the following letter, would be an honor 
to a young man of any color. 

North Carolina, 1879. 

; 

Dear Sir ; I am requested to write 
you an account of my work and experience in 
teaching. I wrote to a gentleman, in North 
Carolina, one of a committee on schools, asking 
him if he could procure mo a school for tho 
summer. He wrote me that the preference 
for home teachers, those of the State, was so 
Strong that he could not do anything for me. 
Sad as this letter made me, I thought because 
of his position he could get more work of that 
kind than I could. I again wrote and sent 
him stamps to make a few more trials in my 
favor. His next letter was more favorable. I 
made every arrangement to leave the Institute 
so as to be able to reach my new home to 
open school at the time agreed upon. Two 
days before my departure, I got a letter stating 
that the narents|of the children would not be 
willing to spare them before tho 4th Monday 
in July. Not regarding this last letter, I start- 
ed, and reached a small station on the Ports- 
mouth K. It., at 4 the same day. I was Dis- 



statl. 



So 1 found myself in a strange place, 
out money and without friends. Luckily, a 
few minutesbefore I stumbled up-'with a 
young colored man with his team, who kindly 
consented to cany my baggage, white I did 
the walking to his father's house, a distance 
of ten. miles, reaching there about 11 or 12 p. 
m. Leaving this house about sunrise next 
morning, I walked seven miles to get to my 
intended boarding place. 

NOT THROUGH "WITH TnE " CRAPS." 

On Sunday following my arrival in N. C, t met 
in the school house the discontented parents 
who gave me ns their chief reason for 
keeping the children at home, that they were 
not quite through with their "craps.'* In 
thie part of the South the last ploughing and 
grassing of the corn and cotton, have been 
done by the last of July, so that tho farmer 
rests through the month of Aucust aud the 
first two weeks in September, when begins the 
harvest. Putting the question of opening to 
vote of those present they agreed to let me' 
Start the 2d Monday in July. If I had had 
the cash, I hardly could have got a burse at 
that busy season of the year; so I had to walk 
to a town fourteen miles away to be examined. 
On the morning I started the day bid fair and 
beautiful, hut I returned home at 7, p. 
m., both wet and hungry, after walking twen- 
ty-eight miles fur that day. I closed my school 
in September, with fifty live pupils, a run of 
forty-three clays. Having concluded to stay 
in one spot a while aud gather moss if possible 
there being no more school work at my 
hand, I'turmd my attention to farming— as- 
sisting in harvesting the crops, &c. On the 
25th of November, X.opencd school in an ad- 
joining county, and taught till the first of Feb- 
ruary following. Owing to the small impro- 
priations, the school sessions are not but 
two months long in this State. In many dis- 
tricts, the colored people havo but one ses- 
sion a year, In some, they have no schools. 
Salaries range from $15 to $20 the highest and 
board still nigh. Now I see no more chance of 
teaching till summer, if then. 

Very few people within a circuit of twenty 
miles live on their own lands, the most of them 
making a moderate subsistence on the planta- 
tions of the whites for whom they tend on 
Shares, and in some instances rent from them. 

Political and social relations. 

I could scarcely wish for any better treatment 
generally, and more apparently good feeling 
than are shown by the white people in these 
parts, towards the black. Politically, the Ne- 
gro votes as he chooses with no oue to molest 
him except his own conscience. I have been 
present at several elections, and from what the 
colored people tell me, I givo the above as a 
fact. I speak only for the county in which I 

DBINKINO AND "DIPPING". 

Among both white and black tobacco, whis- 
key and snuff, are used to a fearful extent. 
Both races and both sext-B partake of the 
first two freely, women chewing tho weed as 
well as tho men, and also smoking it. 1 daily 
see women having in their mouths little slen- 
der sticks, one end chewed into little fibres 
with which they convey snuff to their mouths 
ajad apply it vigorously from the grinders on 
one side of the month to the remotest 
grinder on the other. Mothers frequently, af- 
ter use of their tooth-brushes, give them to 



their suckling bat o*. and thus allow to taste 
and cultivate a relish for the black powder. I 
have seen little boysard girls between the years 
of four and five using the brush as expertly as 
their parents. As the parents are, the children 
are likely to be, aud because of this close 
union between parent and child, I, as a tench- J 
er among my own people, find it quite difficult [ 
to draw the child off from the old habits and; 
customs, foolish notions aud ideas long indulg- 
ed in by its parents. Especially, as I have ' 
seen a father come into the house having in | 
his hand a quart flask filled with whiskey, 
help himself and then pass from his wife down 
to bis six year old child. Yet my people with 
all their faults, are a hard working i>eople and 
evidently mean to do well, mid it is among 
these hardy and simple minded folks that I 
desire to dwell, for I believe I can do them good. 
My present and greatest aim is to get me a 
house and home though with no money to do 
it with, as from both the schools I taught, I 
could not get all the money due me. Faith in 
my Maker, accustoming my hands to whatever 
honest employment I can find, and a will to 
do the right, at all UmeB are tho only sources 
upon which 1 rely for success. In Sunday 
School work, 1 have done but little, but hope 
to do more. In the cause of temperance my 
feeble efforts have been paralyzed by the stern 
refusals to my proposals in religious families to 
signing the pledge. 1 think it would require 
the life-long labors of a Murphy or a Gough to 
root out tbe habit of whiskey drinking which 
has so strongly imbedded its- If in tho peo- 
ple of the Sunny South. Wishing you many 
blessings and renewed interest in the Institu- 
tion to which 1 am indebted, and hoping that 
1 may have your good will in my success in tho 
right, 1 remain, yours, R. 



JOINING FORCES. 

Some ten or a dozen marriages have 
taken place between Hampton students, 
ns is most natural ant) suitable. The work 
of teaching is seldom abandoned by both 
parties and often by neither. And indeed 
the establishment "of decent, intelligent 
Christian homes among the people is very 
greatly to be desired. There can be no 
better object lesson or centre of civiliza- 
tion. 

Penna., March 28M, 1879. 



after 1 left Hampton . 1 was especially invited 
hereby white men who owned slaves before 
the war. These men expressed themselves of 
being disgusted at the immorality of the col- 
ored people. After hearing of my general char- 
acter, they concluded that 1 was the proper 
person for this Held. Accordingly they s. nt 
forme, aud promised to aid me in the work of 
reform, and 1 am pleased to say that they have 
faithfully kept their word. 1 have been treat- 
ed with great respect by the whites, and wish 
1 could say as much for the blacks. They j 
seem to h«te me hut without a cause. 1 try to j 
do my whole duty, and if 1 fail in any point, it | 
should be imputed to my ignorance. They . 
acknowledge that I have dune more eood than 
any teacher that has proceeded me. Yet ihero 
nrc two points in which we differ, and those 
are immorality and their form of worship. 

Immorality ii tho principal point, and that 
1 publicly denounce, whenever 1 find rf tolerat- 
ed, and 1 believe that it is myduiy to denounce 
it. 

NO THANKS. 

When 1 came here they did not have as com- 
fortable a school house as the cow stalls are at 
Hampton, and the first winter that 1 taught 
here, 1 expected in the spring thereafter, some 
of my pupils would have died from colds, hut. 
fortunately no lives were l"st. When spring 
op' ned 1 attempted to build a school house, 
and they refused to pay one cent. But 1 
pushed the work forward with what money I 
could get from tho county— which was only 
twenty dollars — and by the next fall 1 had 
quire a comfortable country school-house. 1 
did most of the carpenter's work myself. 1 
organized a Sabbath school soon after, wrote 
to Hampton for Bibles and received seventeen 

very nice ones, sent to for song 

books, and 1 had quite a nice Sabbath School. 
Last spring their preacher called a me> ting uf 
disinterested persons together, and voted me 
out of the school, 1 could enumerate many oth- 
er similar cases but deem it unnecessary. Two 
week's af:er that disgraceful meeting I opened 
day school and taught until the Oth of this 
month. 1 expect to open day school in the 
next district in a few days. Also a Sabbath 
school, and teach until next October. I have 
obedient pupils in the school room, but tho 
parental influence at hopie is so bad that 1 am 
much afraid that the next generation will not 
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than large ones. The young grown peoplo 
do not take as much inter, st as they should 
and there are few that have any education at 
all; all that is known is mostly among the 
young children. 

I attempted to a.-sist them some in Sab- 
bath school, hut their parents do not seem to 
show much interest in it for thev do not 
make the children attend. 1 like the place 
very much and 1 have no trouble at all with 
the people or tho management of the school. 

Your grateful fri. ud, C. 



The following letter is from a graduate 
of the Hampton Institute, who was sent 
to teach a colored school on application* 
from the State of New Jersey : 

New JbrsEY, Jtilt/ 4tA, 1879. 

Dear .- 

Having finished my quarter, passed' 
the required examination, ami been thorough- 
ly installed into the office -of a teacher of New 
Jersey, I write to give general information. 
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an undergraduate of Hampton and he's now 
principal of the school in the city, and also Su- 
perintendent of the large Methodist Sabb'th 
school In the city. Schools are so scarce in the 
South is why we don't go down there. Wo 
have no family and we expect to start for 
North Carolina in the summer. We have al- 
ways hatt, an eye single to our people's welfare 
and have worked for their interest. Aud now 
1 hope you will be encouraged to help Hamp- 
ton aud its students, for it is there the first 
seeds of learning are taught as, and we are 
led in tho paths of integrity and sobriety. 1 
think the General and corps of teachers are do- 
ing a. grand work and one that needs the hear- 
ty co-operation of all good people at heart. 

1 am respectfully, M. 



r \.* tolerated in its very worst form. 
They have their conjuring doctors, and seem 
to havo as nincb fahh in them as we do in the 
Bible Their meetings are considered very 
poor if a dozen don't "get happy" and utter 
sounds more like wild animals than human be- 
ings. And if you fail to be a participant, they 
don't hesitate to tell you that you got your 
religion from a book, and you had better go 
in the wilderness and try again. Or they will 
tell you that you have white folks' religion. 1 
never got offended at their criticism, but 
try to do my whole duty and go to Heaven 
when I die. 



Believe me, 1 am out of society, and otdy 
avc an opportunity of visiting my aged pa- 
ents twice a year. But the thought of doing 
ood comforts me when 1 get Uw spirited. 
1 pray that the Father of light may pour 
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, help! 
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THE DARK SIDE. 

The very opposite views expressed by 
some of our different graduate-reporters, 
represent, no doubt, to some extent varie- 
ties of mental condition and temperament 
— different ways of looking at and taking 
things. But there is undoubtedly a dark 
side to the picture, and less encouraging 
localities, and no full comprehension of 
the condition of the people and the work 
to be done among them can leave out ei- 
ther side. Want of trust in their leaders, 
and want of judgment to know whom to 
trust is a necessary result of their past, 
which only a long future may overcome. 

, Va., 1879. 

My dear friend : 

1 have been watching tbe prog- 
ress of the colored people here very carefully, 
trying to get some good report to write you 
concerning them, but in vain, and 1 think some- 
times that before that good report comes, 1 
shall be laid under the daisy. 1 have been 
teaching here regularly since 1875, the year 



tor this great mis- 
1 trust that was not given hi vain. 
1 hope to sec you; ff not on earth, may wo 
meet where tbe wicked shall cea-e from troub- 
ling and our weary souls bo at rest. 
Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Very truly yours, H. 



A brighter experience, though with 
some shadows, is thus cheerfully, related 
by a young woman graduate. It is a cu- 
rious reversal of the preceding one, in 
both its lights and shades. Want of in- 
terest by a county superintendent is a' 
very unusual report. 

. Va., 1879. 

Dear friend \ 

_ ■ The people have never had the ad- 
vantage of school here as much as at some oth- 
er places. The school only lasts live months a 
year. No school was given them at all last 
year on account of having no money to pay for 
a teacher. 

My fifth month will be out at the expiration 
of this week. I shall continue to teach awhile 
longer as the parents, and those interested in 
education have Volunteered to pay mo if 1 
would stay and teach for them. 1 am very glad 
to stay as thorhttle ones are improving so fast 
and it is very doubtful whether thoy will have 
any school next year. The parents see this 
and they seem to have their minds awake to 
interest, and are anxious to have them go on 
as much as possible to school, before they get 
so large that they will be compelled to leave 
and go to work. Tho children are nearly all 
small— the average age Is eight years. 

The white people nor even any of tho school 
board ever show any interest in the school at 
all. The Superintendent has never visited my 
school but once, and then only because it was 



ght, mo, 

quired for the 1st grade certificates of Vir- 
ginia. Jersey, as you know, is second only 
to Massachusetts in Jts public school system. 
The examinations are quarterly, and consist 
of sets of questions, teu each, of the different 
branches taught, made out by the state super- 
intendent, Hon. E. A. Apgar. They are cer- 
tainly hard : but any student of Hampton who 
is qualified for a graded school can easily, if 
he trill only nttttty, pass them. 

I had intended to compete for a first grade, 
hut upon looking oveT a set, which the super- 
intendent kindly gaye me for perusal, I 
changed my miud and at the examination 
held May 31st competed for the third, with 
the following results. Orthography 70, 
Heading 97, Writing 100, ^Geography 72, 
Practical Arithmetic 90, EngjUdi Grammar 80. 
You cun see that I took the wiser course and 
can judge of what would h,,ve happened had 
applied for the 1st grade. Enclo.-ed you 



ill find sets of ( 
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Cape May, July \0th, 1879. 
On Saturday succeeding the day on which 
this letter was commenced. I procured to Sa- 
lem to find the County Superintendent as I 
had urgent business with him. He expressed 
himsoll as well satisfied with my work and 
requested me to write concerning the schools 
here that need teachers. Your letter solicit- 
ing a school for Miss was received^ 

and he is willing to engage her. Her school 
will not be far from nunc: it is quite small. 
Another school situated not more than three 
miles from me will have to be supplied with 
a teacher. Salary will he from $00 to $75 
per quarter. Good hoard can be had for $2. 
per week. These two schools prefer lady 
teachers. I am certain thai anv of our grad- 
uates could suit if they wished. You can 
therefore depend upon these two and get the 
leathers ready to commence Sept. 1st. I reV 
tain my school at a salary of $)20 per quar- 
ter. It is very large. One hundred and five 
scholars are in the district and eighty-six 
were enrolled on the school registry. You 
may give the teachers to understand that it ^ 
is according to merit that salaries are paid *T 
here. If they are thorough they may expect a 
rise on their salaries. Let them know that I 
only received $80 for my quarter and that it 
whs by thorough woik uot only in the school 
house hut outside, that caused fifty per cent, 
more to be added for my secoud quarter. 
Now about the other three schools that are 

in the county. ■ Mr. asked if I 

thought an earnest, capable, teacher could be 
obtained for tho city of Salei 
exert an iutluence not only o 
on the community. I told 
be such teachers found at H: 
tleman is prefcrn 
isfy the patn 



the pupils, but 
im there could 
ipton. A gen- 
ld I think could he sat- 
uld obtain a fair salary 



after his first trial quarter. Another school 
here is very small and therefore draws but lit- 
tle of-tfhe State appropriation ; it cannot payc 
over $50 per quarter. I am satisfied that a 
teacher could hardly sustain himself there. 
The last school is near the superintendent's 
residence. I am not certain, nor is he, 
whether it will choose a Hampton teacher;, 
but I will know soon. If any more informa- 
tion is required, I will cheerfully give it. I 
am now at Capo May and entered Congress 
Hall to-day. After paying my expenses here 
(I had to board until I obtained a situation), 
I find myself without funds, and am sorry that 
I cannot remit the amount I owe for the 
books, but I shall send it in a week or little* 
more. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am. 
Ever your devoted scholar, 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

A IPKEP INTO TBEOIRL'8 BOOMS. 

Although it is one of my duties to daily in- 
spect the quarters of the boys, I have not been 
required or privileged to inspect the rooms of 
the girls, yet I believe that an occasional in- 
spection would be a stimulus to the girls 
to keep their rooms in constant order, for 
with young women, some would have us 
believe, whatever is to be Been by mas- 
culine eyes will be kept, according to their 
taste, with perfect neatness. What I have 
written may make it appear that I did not find 
their rooms in good order. Miss Amelia 
Perry, a Hampton Graduate, has immediate 
charge of the Indian girls during vacation 
from June 14th to Oct. 1st; she is willing to 
go around with me, so if you will accompany 
us we will go to their rooms and you shall 
see for yourself. As nobody within answers 
the gentle tap, the door is opened and we en- 
ter the room. It is a double bed room with 
hard finished white walls, trimmed with yel- 
low pine, and has one window. The floor is 
bare, but well scrubbed. The window, well 
washed, is partly screened by a white drop 
curtain; the walls are adorned with pictures, 
not by Rubens nor after Raphael, but cut from 
pictorial news-papers or magazines, they arc 
mounted on paste-board and prettily framed 
with the remains of Bime old paste-board box. 
>The pictures are all around the walls, not in 
confusion, there is a kind of order which gives 
■ a very pretty effect. Think of it! the tops of 
two Chinese parasols as pictures for this room ; 
the girl says they are pretty and so do I. Two 
pine chairs stand in such positions as prove 
that the occupants must have had a little gos 
sip before dinner 



raise your hand. I found that the little 
ones would be first, so now I begin at one 
end of the class and have every one write sen- 
tences. At first the large girls seemed a 
little backward and said 'I no write.' One 
of them went to the board and stood there 
a long time; she said something but I did not 
understand, so one of the girls said to me, 
'She want make big Y.' 'Oh!' I' said, 'you 
want to begin your sentence with a capital Y.' 
I made one for her and- then she wrote her 
sentence. ■ 

" We have hnd a nice rain which has made 
overv thinir fresh and green again, so I take 



the girls 
One day 



of the 



by; 



garden, 
out there a white ex- 
several in-the party 
ians' and $ne of the 
Ann' 



:s) heard itand hope 1 



" -le i: telling them to work." This was too 
much for me ; I reserved my reproof and left 
the grounds. 

"PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH." 

A careful daily inspection is made of the 
Indian quarters and at night at 8:10 the stu- 
dents are required to report for roll-call. 

At one of the roll-calls the colored sergeant 
of the Indians voluntarily talked to them about 
neatness, particularly in their rooms. I have 
no doubt that the talk was good, but it seems 
to verify the saying, "I can easier teach twenty 
what were good to be done, than to be one 
of twenty to follow my own instruction," 
for if I remember rightly his is one of the' 
rooms that I generally find out of order. 
For the next four weeks tire Indian boyi 
njoy the delights of Shellbanks. We 



ould be glad to hear from you soon, tell all 
of the Kiowas there that I still remember them 
all, and would be glad to see them. Pearioo 
writes this for me. (Pan TandUty.) 

Poor Buffalo. 



gentlemen said. ' Poor ll 
and Sarah (two of thesmal 
did not like it; they both said. 'That man, I ber.— J. c. k. 

call us. Poor little things, we not very poor 

little things are we?' Lust Sunday one of the 

girls went to church in Hampton with a color- Le'TER from Poor 
ed girl; when she came back, she enme to me Nephew at Hampton, 
and said, ' Colored mnn preacher no good ; ' Buffalo's ex 

tl„„ .he showed with her hands and body I I oor UutlalOS ex 



account of it in the next num- 



Buffalo to his 



expectations from his 



Z: Z*T-?*™CZH~ZyT™ -Phew wil. be realized, we trust._«nehas 



is a small oval shaped toilet table made of 
pine ; in a corner stands a large wardrobe. I 
was curious to know if neatness ever got Ue- 
hind the wardrobe doors, so the doors were 
politely thrown open and I saw at a glance 
that the inside of the platter was also clean. 
On one side of the room is a pine bureau with 
a mirror attached; nicely arranged around 
the edge of the glass are little motto cards; 
there are two small iron bedsteads in the 
room, the beds on which arc well made and 
covered with white spreads. As only one 
girl occupies this room, I presume that, 
like other fashionable people, she must have 
her resorts, one bed for summer and the other 
for winter. Going to the other rooms we 
see the same neatness and order, and a few 
more Chinese parasol tops. It was a good 
time to inspect, as I was not expected to vis- 
it the rooms. At first, I am told, one of the 
girls was sorely troubled about her wardrobe 
the question was— "Where shall it stand? 
It was tried diagonally with a corner, up 
against the wall, in front of the only window ; 
and finally in the middle of the floor; this she 
thought the most fitting place. P 

"We extract the following frorna letter re- 
cently received' from Miss Perrf who with 
others of her (colored) race is doing most 
excellent work in civilizing her Indian fellow 
students. The negro is a most efficient ally in 
lifting up the red man. 

■" Hampton, Va., July, 1879. 
" 'Little Annie Dawson, the smallest one, 
has ever so much sense for a child of her 
age, and seems so willing to help her mam- 
ma. The other day she and her mamma were 
ironing and she happened to get through first 
and she sai.l, 'Mamma, I iron for you. you go 
up stairs rest.' We have prayers in the chap- 
el every evening, but on several occasions be- 
fore they went to bed they have asked me 
to pray with them. I keep their clean collars 
in my room; one Saturday morning Lizzie got 
one while I was out; Sunday when the others 
took theirs she got angry because she did 
not have any; I told her I was very sorry; 
she did not listen to me,' but went out of my 
room and shut the door very hard ; about ten 
minutes after this she came back and before 
I could turn around, she threw her arms 
around mo and said, ' I very sorry I my collar 
yesterday wear.' 

" 'Last Monday, while I was making a dress 
for one of the smallest ones she said, ' Won't 
you please make dress very long so when 
wash not be short ? I thought this was so 
sensible that I made it longer than usual. I 
have a picture in my room of a boy who seems 
to be looking at every one; three of the girls 
were In my room ; I noticed they were walk- 
ing around. but did not understand why, pres- 
ently one of them said, ' That picture see mc 
everywhere I go, what make ? ' 1 said no. 
They then said 'look, come see, he see you.' 

"*I read to them and teach them every 
day; I find they do not know the names of 
the different objects in their rooms and very 
often they come to my room, and ask me the 
Dame of such and such a thing. 

"'I have been giving object lessons, tak- 
ing the different things in their rooms; they 
seem delighted with this and during the day, 
come to me to spell different words that I have 
taught them, and ask • Is that right ?' When 
I first hegan to teach them I would say, the 
One that can write me a sentence about this 

" . ■ " 




THE LITTLE MISCHIEF- JIAKEBS. 

Mr. and Mrs. ^Egeriadae at home. Yes, 
only too much at home for our prospect of 
pears or peaches perhaps. What the caterpil- 
lars and other insect creatures which destroy 
the goodly fruits of the earth and the rewarda 
of man's industry, are created for, it is difficult 
to tell. Perhaps to hint to vain man that not 
everything in the universe was made simply 
for his use. But whatever they were made 
for, Mr. and Mrs. tEgeriadae and the whole 
family of boring caterpillars, certainly know 

iw to make mischief. 

But they are none the less interesting for 
all that, in their curious "homes made with- 
out hands," and the wonderful changes they 
pasB through in their lives. 

And here you have a picture of the little 
mischiefs at home and at work as you could see 
them if the bark of the tree they are ruining 
were sliced away, taking down a wall of their 
house, so to speak. 

Ye:', ugly looking things, perhaps you will 
say, but w'hat are those pretty moths on the 
trunk above them?-well, I hope that some of 
the children know by their own observation 
that those pretty moths are responsible for the 
whole of it ; that they are the parents of the 
crawling caterpillars, which are advancing to 
motherhood as fast as their many legs, or 
rather, their devouring jaws, can take them. 

It is that pretty moth which stings the tree 
bark and lays the eggs from which comes not 
a moth but a crawling grub or young cater- 
pillar. She is running up the bark now to 
find a good place for the eggs and then die, 
her life work ended. In a few weeks baby 
grub begins to eat his way in the world. 

He has parhaps a whole year of caterpillar 
life before him. so you see he can make quite 
a bore of it. I suppose he enjoys the tender 
bark and sweet sap wood, but the tree that 
keeps many such boarders is sure to die. But 
to him a time comes when he stops eating and 
goes to work to wrap himself up in a queer 
little coat of gum and Eawdust. All rolled 
up in this coat, you would think him dead; 
but wonderful changes are going on in it, un- 
seen by mortal eye. Some of his legs shrink 
away, and six of them grow very long, his long 
body shortens, his strong jaws close up and he 
gets instead a long slender pipe only good to 
suck honey through. Most wonderful of all, 
four large downy (I think if your eyes were 
sharp enough, you would call them feathers— ) 
wings grow on his back; and nothing of. all 
this change do you see, till one day in June or 
July, the queer dead looking thing, the chrysa- 
lis, it is called, begins to move and wriggle it- 
self half out of the hole in the bark, and then 
the covering bursts, and the full grown moth 
flutters out, rests a few minutes on the truck, 
then spreads its wings and flies off to enjoy its 
short life of summer sunshine. 

And the only way to do, if you want to spoil 
it all, but to save your tree, is to look for the 
grub in the spring time, in the bark or roots, 
cut them out, and kill all the grubs you see in 
the bark or ground; fill the holes with clay 
and bind sheathing paper round the trunk, let- 
ting it extend below the ground, and filling in 
with new earth. The time to#top all evil is 
in its beginning. 



think so?' I said 'oh no! he was shouting.' she made excellent progress in^a ( year. at his 
then said 'Mr. Uenison (our pastor) no do j carpenter's trade, and is doing well in,all 
that way when he preach.' " respects. 

. Hard at work on the Farm. Fobt Sill, Indian Tv., May 22, 1870. J 

A daily visit is made to the different work „ . 

shops, and the farm, to .ee that all of the x.j« ! My dear .MpHe* ^ , 

saw through the bushes of the asparagus bed , »ait for you, and "hen 1 ^ your u 
little ones were working away I heart 



that s 



veil and I hope tl 



f joy. I am still alive and 
is letter will find' you ' 



THE OILED FEATHER. 



faithfully but the two larger boys were enjoy- , j;",;^" v™,f.tho.iuii mother and 

Ine themselves in the shade of a peach tree, same condl ion \ our father and mother , ana 
imping themselves to fruit that belonged to ; all of your broth, *» and „», «e stdl al 
Itad« nn t B h „g r Ue"l look l up Is,?™ 'tryingtodo the best we can, and trying to 
h se two bombard at work, pulling away at follow the White Man's road. 1 W pgc 
• k k- ........ .n,l with a iwat flourish ' future progress m your hands. 1 think tDat 

$£E8£^&^£$^™& wh«, yo/ have been there at school long 
dirt When I reached the place where the lit- enough to get a good education, our Father 
Oe fellows were they kept right on with their at Washington will send you home to UB and 
work I passed on ufsee the big boys; the lit- \ then you can help us to do many things, and 
He ones were l'n,bablv anwms to see what I \ teach us very much bo that we may be able to 
would Xwith I e" boys It was dreadful to do and live better than we now, are Your 
think, if these two , worked I as hard ^^^£^ 

%X m ^^&\^XX*& I y-write to us again if you could send her a 



called out to 
was near, so I asked 



Looking up from his work, one of the large little money-enough to buy her a drew, she 
boys saw that the little ones had stopped ; he would be much P'^f --. b " y ou haTe n0 

i n Dakota; the interpreter money to send her, it is all right. 

ed him what the bo/said, | This is all that I have to write at present, I 



In the village of lived two neigh- 

bors, named Joseph Irons and Samuel Par- 
sons. Joseph Irons went by the name of ' 'Rusty 
Joe," and Samuel Parsons by the name of 
"Polished Sam." 

Joseph Irons wouldn't put his hand to his 
hat for any hian; not he ! He wouldn't 
waste his time with palavering people with 
fine words;— no, not he ! If people didn't 
like his goods, they might leave them ; and if 
they didn't like his answers, they needn't ask 
him any questions. In a word, " Rusty^ Joe," 
though very honest, and very decent in his 
way of living, was disliked by almost every- 
body; and, in truth, no one could be sur- 
prised that it was so. 

On the other hand, Samuel Parsons was a 
general favorite. He had a salute for every 
one that came in his way. He didn't think 
himself a bit the worse man because he put his 
hand to his hat to' the minister or the squire, 
as well as bobbed his head to the old apple- 
woman at the corner of the street. As to 
civil words, Sam's theory was, that they were 
quite as little trouble to pronounce as gruff 
ones; and they certainly slipped more pleas- 
ant like out of one's mouth. And so it came 
to pass tha£ everybody liked Sam Parsons; 
and we may wind up this paragraph, just as 
we did the last, by saying, and with equal 
truth too, no one could be surprised. 

Well, we will see how "Rusty Joe" and 
"Polished Sam" got through one day of their 
existence; for one day will be quite enough 
for a sample. 
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" Come ! bring the oil-flask, — there's a 
pet," said Samuel Parsons to his wife, as he 
finished screwing on a new lock on his front 
door Sam, of course, needn't have said, 
" there's a pet," unless he liked ; .but he used 
to think it was a great shame that women 
were called all sorts of pretty names before 
they were married, but none afterwards. 

We don't mean to tell all the names Sam 
called his wife before they were married ; but 



ah 



called her "pet." And as soon as 
loving word, she threw down 



heard the iu»"»e 
ner duster on the chair, and off she went to 
the kitchen for the flask. The flask had a 
feather in it, as such flasks generally have; 
and Sam taking the feather between his fore- 
finger and thumb, oiled the key of the street- 
door right well, and then locked it and unlock- 
ed it a dozen times. At first it went stiff, and 
required Borne strength of wrist to turn it ; 
but as it was worked to and fro, and the oil 
began to make its way into the wards it 
worked more and more easily, until at last 
Tommy, Sam's little son, who was standing 
by was able to turn it almost with a touch ; 
and then Sam affirmed that it would do. 

This operation finished, Sam thought he d 
just give his knife a touch of the end of the 
feather. Less than a drop out of the flask 
would do,— just a mere touch, that was all it 
wanted ; and presently, to young Tommy s 
great delight, his father made the blade go 
up snd down, click ! click ! 

Tommy evidently approved of the result, 
for he began to click, click with his tongue 
and the roof of his mouth in imitation; and 
how long he might have delayed his father 
we can't tell, if it were not that Mrs. Par- 
sons caught him up in her arms and made 
off with him,— she calling Tommy a 'sau- 
cy rogue," kissing him all the way, and 
he, on his part, click, clicking, as though 
his mouth were a cutler's shop and you 
were opening and shutting every knife in 

" some people might think that Sam Par- 
sons had done enough in the oiling line for 
one day; but there was one thing more to 
do, and then he would lie quite ready to 
take his potatoes to market. One or two of 
the wheels of his wagon had been a trifle 
creaky; and so he took the grease-pot and 
gave them a touch of its contents. 1 ou could 
have rolled air he put upon them into the 
size of a couple of marbles; but 'twas quite 
enough : the wheels gave over creaking; and 
if the old proverb be true, that 'Si 
lence gives consent," no doubt they highly 
approved of what Sam had done. 

" Now, then, I'm off to market," said Sam 
"Good-by, Jenny, pet." 

Oh, that little word "pet!" Dldn t the 
cunning fellow oil his wife's temper, and 
even almost her very joints, for her day s 
work, when he called her by that little 
name ? 

"Good-by, Tommy, my darling." 
Ob, you cunning man ! There you are with 
your oiled feather again ; for whan Tommy 
was naughty, and his mother reminded him 
that she must;tell his father when he came 
home, and " father would be sore grieved if 
his boy was naughty," wasn't Tommy good ? 
For, child though he was, he was able to rea- 
son thus much in Mb mind : Tommy is father s 
darling, and he won't vex him; darlings 
ought not to vex those who love them. 

"I say, Polly," said Sam Parsons to his 
one servant-m/iid, as he left the house, "don't 
forget to clean, up those irons, if you can 
manage it,— there's a good lass. \ ou 11 find 
the oil-flask hanging up behind the kitchcn- 
door." And so, with a cheerful smile upon 
his countenance, Sam Parsons took his de- 
parture for market. M 

Now, on this very morning "Rusty Joe 
was going to market also ; and it so happen 

-.1 il 1 l — r.,.-,. If wan limn in li>AV 



had hitherto yielded to main force, and his 
strength was in no wise abated:— so, " Here 
goes," said he, and he gave it a bang with 
all his might. There was no resisting such an 
appeal as this: and the door was shut with a 
noise loud enough to rouse the whole neigh- 
borhood. But, alas ! Joe did not know what 
harm he did. He actually shook the house, 
and broke a glass shade upon the ( chimney- 
piece in the parlor ! 

This, then, was the way that "Rusty Joe" 
started forth to market. He met with 
trouble before he went to his street-door, — 
and when he arrived at it,— and, as we shall 
see with plenty more before he returned to 
it again. 

Joe's troubles lay thick before him. He 
He soon, found himself a poor, limping crea- 
ture, and every step he took seemed to have a 
corresponding pinch belonging to it. Pres- 
ently he began to feel conscious that he would 
be late for market unless he could get on fast- 
er; and accordingly, at any hazard to his un- 
fortunate ten toes, he smacked his whip and 
" gee-upped" his horses; but soon found that 
they could not make much more headway than 
himself. What was the matter ? Was the 
load heavier than usual ? Were the roads 
heavier? No; but "Rusty Joe" had not 
greased the wheels of his wagon for a long 
time ; and now the vehicle went on creak, 
creak, as though it would come to pieces every 
moment. 

Instead of making allowances for the poor 
beasts, which were really doing their best, 
'Rusty Joe" determined to make them pull 
the wagon up the hill whether they would or 
not. Accordingly, he'took a piece of whip- 
cord out of his pocket, and his knife also, and 
while the horses stood puffing and panting and 
blowing with their exertionB, he prepared to 
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of his heart, had kept close 

hour; nnd now he made bold to suggest that 
the wagon could never be got home without a 
little grease. "You hear it creak, neighbour," 
said he to "Rusty Joe;" "and I believe it was 
just for want of a little grease it stuck so fast 
upon the hill." So saying, Sam Parsons pro- 
duced a little oil from his wagon, and managed 
to get it well on the creaking wheels. Mar- 
vellous was the change: the creaks suddenly 
ceased, and the horses eusily drew their load. 
Even the patched-up harness was quite equal 
to its work so slight was the strain put upon 
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Was going Wiuuacb »4ov , — - — ri 

ed that before it was time to leave his house 
on this eventful day, he had as much misery 
as would fall to his neighbor " Polished Sam" 

""when Joseph Irons had finished his break- 
fast, he' got up and went to the street-door 
to go out; but no lovingword did he speak 
to his wife Betty, who, if the truth were 
known, was by no means Borry to get rid of 
him and his ugly temper for a while. She was 
a poor down-hearted creature, who never bask- 
ed in the sunshine of a little love ; who never 
heard the music of an affectionate word; who 
had indeed all the machinery of a woman's 
heart, with all its great capacity for doing won- 
derous things; but there was jnst something 
wanted to set it all a-going : it visa a little lax. 

"Mind you have my shirt finished to-night,' 
said Joe Irons, as ho laid his hand on the street- 
door; "for I may have to go to Pitbank to- 
morrow, and I don't want to go to the Squire's 
in this old concern." And, with this direc- 
tion to liia wife, Mr. Irons took himself off. 
The door was stiff on its hinges, and 
stiff in the lock.— ay, as stiff as if it 
had had the rheumatics for twenty years. 
After a little difficulty, Joe Irons open- 
ed his door ; but he could not shut it 
again with as little trouble. Now, it was no 
new thing for Joseph Irons to pull that door 
with a good deal of violence H» dispised 
such a small thing as a drop of oil. The door 



"I'll tickle you, my lads," said "Rusty 
ie;" and, so saying, he applied his thumb- 
lil to the knife, to open the blade to cut the 
cord. The knife was stiff. In fact, the hinge 
,f the blade was rusted ; but the angry, man 
vould not lose any time over it. Force, with 
him, would do everything; and with a tre- 
mendous effort he half-opened the blade; but 
in doing so. he broke his nail down to the 
quick, and the pain aoon became very severe. 
Still the angry man was not to be put off. He 
cut the whip cord. He put on a new lash; 
and with the crack, crack, crack, he tried to 
start the horses with the creaking wagon up- 
hill. But force will not do-cvorything in the 
world. The horses made such a plunge, un- 
der the influence of the smarting lash, that 
the harness broke; and there stood "Rusty 
Joe," in a sad plight, able neither to go on 
nor to return. Joe! you should have greas- 
ed your boots, and you would not have been 
late. Joe ! you should have oiled 
3r, and you would not have lost your 
temper. Joe ! you Bhould have oiled the 
heels of your wagon, and then your horses 
raid have pulled it up the hill. Joe ! you 
lould have oiled your penknife, and then you 
'ould not have torn your nail. Joe I you 
should have oiled your harness, and the leath- 
er would not have become rotten, and have 
broken, as it has done in your time of need. 

" Rusty Joe" made a bad day's business of 
it: he never got to market at all'! A little 
examination of the harness showed that it was 
completely useless; and he had to unharness 
his horses, leave his wagon there, and make 
the best of his way home. With one delay and 
another, it was coming on evening before this 
unfortunate man could get his wagon home 

° B "Rusty Joe" tried one person and another 
in the village who had harness. He sent ;to 

'his brother farmers round about ; but 

ieemed inclined to go out of his way to 
oblige him. 

I am sorry to say, he cursed and swore ; 
but that, like all cursing and swearing, 
" J him no good ; and at last he sat 
,wu by the roadside. "RuBty Joe" had not 
been there many minutes, when lie heard the 
sound of wheels; and soon "Polished Sam" 
appeared in sight with his team. Sam was 
whistling like a bird, and he and the team seem- 
ed more like a merry family than any thing 
else. A moment's glance was sufficient to 
show Sam Parsons that there was something 
wrong, and he hastened as fast as he safely 
could down the hill, to meet his unhappy 
neighbour and offer him sympathy and help. 

But " Rusty Joe" wanted no help; no, not 
he. Some were lncky, he said, and some were 
ducky; and ho didn't want others to be pray 

_ :Jr* 1 n .J^ImnBitli hin nffnirs ■ nnd till 



With all his grumpy temper, "Rusty Joe" 
as not sorry to receive such substantial help: 
he allowed Sam Parsons to walk by his side, 
Sam's wagon following close behind. Sam 

not long before he noticed that Joe baited 

very much on one foot. "The boots are as 
stiff as if they were froze," said "Rusty Joe;" 
—"ever since the last market-day when they 
got such a wetting." 

"Whee-o!" whistled Sam; "I'll soften them 
in two minutes." And slipping behind bis wag- 
on, be brought fourth his oil-bottle, and gave 
the boots a good anointing with its contents. 
Of course the cure could not be perfect in so 
short a time: still, "Rusty Joe" could not but 
see that a little oil was able to do wouders: the 
boots seemed to have become quite good natur- 
ed and it was a question whether a little more 
oil would not make them even frolicsome. 
"I have great faith in oil," said Sam Parsons. 
"I oil almost every thing. This very morning 
I oiled the lock of my street-door, and my pen- 
knife, and I greased my wagon-wheels, and I 
oiled my wife and child, and gave the ser- 
vant maid a touch too ; and, I tell you what 
it is, neigh bqr Joe, I slip along famously where 
I find anotheT sticks fast." 

"Polished Sam's" observations were not 
iltogether thrown away upon him. The 
contrast between his happy neighbour and 
his miserable self could not but strike 
the poor man's mind ; and he made a desperate 
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resolution to reform. Before he reached home 
Joe met the village pastor and invited him in. 

The minister felt like a fish out of water in 
Joe Irons' house ; but it was very well that he 
went in ; for Joe's wife, irritated by the de- 
struction of her solitary mantel-ornament, and 
by her husband's rude way of speaking, had 
noj done his shirt,, nor paid any special atten- 
tion to what he was to eat. The minister's 
presence prevented any harsh words; and his 
wise and loving counsel led Joe and his wife 
to forgive and forget the past, and commence 
afresh that night, by asking for strength from 
heaven to apeak, do and be like Jesus Christ. 

Joe's choicest friend was. henceforth "Pol- 
ished Sam ;" and Joe kept as close to his skirts 
as though ho expected to get some of the pol- 
ish upon himself. Joe never forgot the min- 
ister's advice to seek strength for improve- 
ment on his knees; and, by way of a reminder 
that he should not forget his new principles, 
he hung something over his bedroom mantel- 
piece, to be the first thing that met his eyes 
when he awoke; and whatdo you think it was? 
Why it was just 

An Oiled Feather. 
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ing iritq and meddling with hia affairs ; and the 
ungracious man carried on in this style for 
full half an hour. As Joe would not be help- 
ed, of course Sam could not intefero ; but he 
found various excuses for dawdling about until 
his neighbour had managed to get his horsCB 
harnessed and put to the wagon ; then with a 
muttering curse or two, Joe started for home. 
But, oh what a choruB of creaks came from his 
dry and squeeky wheels! And so stiffly and 
heavily dldlhe wheels roll, that there is no 
knowing ^?hen it would have reached home, or 
whether it\w.ould not have broken down again 
by the way, hah not Sam Parsons ventured to 
offer a little help once more. Sam in the kind- | 



OEABS. 

Regarded from any point of ' 
curious creature. If we look ll 
,,-e see that his mouth is betw 
ders, nnd that his claws or 
same plane as hiB nostrils 

him from behind, where 

to see a tail, we see a smooth surface, at 
either end of which is worked a flipper, that 
answers for both leg and tail. If we look 
at him Bide ways when iu the water, he is 
either coming towards us or retreating from 
us, for in hiB native element, a crab is as 
perfect a double-ender as a ferry-boat, and 
anomalous as it seems, when he goes forward, 
he goes sideways. No one, at first glanee, 
will admire the personal appearance of rfcrab, 
but his lack of comliness is largely due to his 
wearing the inost of his skeleton on the out- 
side, which, it must be confessed, is a trying 
fashion to any animal, especially ono with bo 
many legs. Clams and oyster carry this 
fashion to extremes, and have all their skel- 
etons, on the outside, but they have no arms 
nor legs to manage, and if permitted to 
be wrapt in a mud blanket and a sheet 
of water, they ask odds of no one. Crabs, 
however, are nomads of the sea, and ex- 
cept when they have retired for their win- 
ter nap, or are gorged with food, they are 
ever restless, darting, or sauntering through 
the water, where business or pleasure leads. 
This restless spirit is easily shown, by confin- 
ing some in a barrel with slats over one end, 
and sinking the barrel in the tide. The con- 
stant efforts of those inside to get out are 
only equalled in zeal' by those outside to get 
in The parallel between the crab and a cer- 
tain higher animal is too plain to need show- 
ing. It may be a surprise to some, who 
are accustomed to think that crabs are -"sea 
scavengers" and will eat everything, to learn 
that hardly any other creature is so particu- 



ixamining food, before putting it into 

ith. Its olfactory organs are of the most 

powerful kind, and are brought to bear on 
every bit of food before a bite is taken. The 
delicate mechanism of a crabs nose is hardly 
surpassed in nature. It is an interesting sight 
to see a 1 crab approach a piece of bait, and 
note how dexterously it will brush away any- 
thing which its instinct or its nose says is un- 
fit for food. 

Crabs are as born warriors, as clams are 
creatures of peace. Their weapons of both 
offense and defense, are strangely powerful, no 
living man can hold open the jawa in the end 
of a craba claw, if his crabship see fit to shut 
them. But even Achilles had- to be vulnera- 
ble somewhere, and a crab haa hia point of 
vulnerability. Grasped by the thigh, or rath- 
er where the hind flipper joins the body, a crab 
is harmless, and the most ferocious of the 
tribe may be held by a small boy, if he only 
have faith that the snapping jaws cannot reach 
him. With so perfect an armory of offensive 
and defensive weapons, it is not strange that 
crabs should be quarrelsome customers, and 
pass most of their time in duels and the like. 

be said that there is any "softer 
ng craba, for the lady craba are quite 
as vicious as the gentleman, and practice the 
arts of wnr quite as constantly : indeed, if there 
be any difference between them, the lady crabs 
are the more vicious. If any one were called .: 
upon to excuse the crab for this snappishness 
of disposition, the line of defense would not 
be difficult to select. The poor crab, since 
the year one, has been compelled to feel how 
differently it was constructed from all its 
neighbors, and how that every creature that 
can reach it, from men down to barnacles, lives 
with its hand raised against it, in a metaphor- 
s — i -. ; n B e at least. While other animals reach 
growth by regular and easy stages, pro- 
tected during that period with the greatest 
the wretched crab only grows by jerks, 
and has to loose all its shell to make that 
growth, and in making it, is exposed to count- 
less dangers: for that delicacy, known to epi- 
cures as "soft shell crabs" is only the hard 
shell crab making one of his jerks of growth. 
A series of such hardships extending over 
countless generations, ia enough to curdle the 
milk of any kindneaa. The strongeBt argument 
againBt this gradual souring of the crab's dis- 
position, however, is to be found in the 1 fact, 
that nature clearly recognized its warlike ten- 
dency, by providing, that if the crab lose an 
arm in honorable or dishonorable warfare, a 
new one should grow in its place. I have 
in my possession, the claw of a crab, who had 
evidently been slightly wounded in some en- 
gagement, and nature giving him the ben- 
efit of the doubt, had caused another jaw to 
grow on the wounded member and the orig- 
inal to heal, so the crab finally died with two 
hands on one arm. Crabs not only kill one 
! another, but eat their dead foes; no anato- 
mist can extract the meat from a crab more 
! perfectly than one crab can from another, 
i 8eizing the dead body with one claw, with 
! the other thev pull out limb after limb, and 
feast on the "flesh and muscle that attaches 
the legs to the body. The phenomenon 
of mesmerism may be more quickly shown 
with a crab than any other animal : if you 
seize one by the flipper as above directed, and 
rub your fingers over its back Bhell from left 
to right, in a few seconds its snappings will 
cease, and it will permit the manipulator to 
handle its dangerous claws at will j the strok- 
ing seems to throw it into a sort of trance, 
and a suspension of all muscular activity en- 
sues. In a minute or two after the stroking 
ceases, the crab revives, and returns to its 
normal condition. Although the crab is to,a 
certain extent amphibious, its behaviour'jon 
land is almost the exact reverse of its behav- 
ior in the water. On land, if man makes a 
motion towaria crab, it will at once turn to 
fight, but in the water- it will scuttle away. 
On the contrary, if a person stand perfectly 
still in the water, crabs will approach^ him, 
and nibble or bite his toes; while if one stand 
atill on land- amid a company of crabs, not one 
will attempt to injure him.. In the water if a 
crab seize anything, it at once pulls it under 
its nose to see if it be good to eat; while on 
land you may put its favorite food in its claws 
and it will not put it to its mouth. Another 
strange thing about crabB is, that if you put a 
stick or something like it in a live crab's claw, 
rill only hold on for a very few seconds, 
reas if you seize it by the flipper aud let it 
i something itself, it will hold on, while 
lift it and its burden to any height. In 
•r words it BeeniB to dislike to support it- 
self by its claws, but will, if it has a chance, 
hold up ten or a dozen timea its weight of oth- 
er crabs. It is a common thing to see crab- 
bers unloading their boats, by means of letting 
one crab, which they hold by the flipper, Beize 
another crab, and this second crab a third, 
and so on, till sometimes " a string" of a doz- 
en iB tossed into the basket. There seems no 
limit to the number of crabs that may be thus 
got on a string, except the weight which ia 
needed to pull out the hind flipper of crab 
number one. The number of eggs laid by a 
single crab, is marvellous— they are carried 
beneath the under shell, and in the spawning 
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, these bunches of eggs look exactly 

like pieces of 6ne /Turkish sponge. It would 
take too niuctr-trme to describe in detail all 
the chang* which occur in the develop- 
ment of the crab, but it is sufficient to say that 
a single egg is hardly to be seen with the 
naked eye, while crabs grow to weigh over a 

P °Crab catching as a matter of pleasure," and 
crab catching as a matter of business, are two 
very different things— for the first, a summer 
day on the sea shore, or better still, in some 
quiet bay, a string with a bit of red meat on 
the end, a net, a basket, anU a little patience, 
are all the amateur crab catcher needs as an 
outfit. He may try his luck from off a dock, 
or over the side of a boat: in these waters, 
the bait will have hardly reached the bottom, 
when a vicious twich of the line will indicate 
the presence of a crab: all to be done is to 
pull the line steadily, and the crab with the 
bait clutched in his claws will be drawn to 
the surface— slip the net under him and toss 
him into the basket. Then if the crab-catch- 
er has time, and an eye for the beautiful, he 
or she may study with delight the many ex- 
quisite colors with which the crustacean is 
marked. To an old crab catcher these colors 
are as an open book, telling him the probable 
age of the crab, how long since its shell was 
shed, whether it has been a long time in the 
bay or whether it has just arrived from the 
sea, etc., etc. To the amateur, however, it 
will probably presentonly a curious blending 
of fresh tints, the most beautiful, being the 
blue, with which parts of Jhe arms are marked. 
Until one has been taught how to pick up a 
crab, it is well to admire him at a safe dis- 
tance, for they have an enormous "reach," 
as the prize-fighters say, and strike with the 
rapidity of an arrow from a bow. Catching 
crabs for market requires quite extensive 
preparations. In the first place, a boat has 
to be built on purpose for the business; it 
is fiat bottomed, very wide in proportion to 
its length, and contains but two seats: one 
near the centre for the crabber to use, when 
he rows to and from the the fishing grounds, 
and the other, a small one in the bow, to 
use when fishing. There is no seat in the 
stern of the boat, the space there being useil 
to coil up the line; between the two seats 
mentioned is placed a "dry goods" box, 
as a receptacle for the crabs caught. The 
line consists of a half-inch cotton or grass 
\ rope, varying in length from thirty to one 
' hundred fathoms. At intervals of eighteen 
inches or two feet, are hung bits of stout 
twine with loons on the end, into which the 



a crab, which died before it was cooked, is 
»aly or pasty, and unfit for human food. All 
death is a change, and in the crab it is a very 
great change, and the manner of the change 
everything to do with the quality of food 
lished. If a crab die a lingering death from 

stroke, or unskilful amputation, its flesh 

is only fit for hogs or fish bait. But let his 
death be sudden as by turning fifty pounds of 
live steam upon him, when full of fight, then 
the market afford no more delicious morsel. 

T. T. u. 
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When visiting Norfolk, be sure to call at 

HENRY BRANDT'S, 

1 Market Square, where you will And the best assort- 
ment of 

BOOTS AND SHOES, 

of the latest styles and superior workmanship, at lower 
prices than elsewhere. 



Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, ar. 
rlv.l in Merra Leone. Africa, on the 24th of July 
and started for the River Congo. 

South African advices of July 22 say that King 
Cetywayo mode another effort to ascertain whviti.-r 
bis liberty would be granted him If he aubmltied. 
lie Raid that he had been compiWi-W 'Irsi-rt^l by 
kin w.wrlma. other reports however do not sustain 
bis assertions. 

AKfiry serious accident occurred last week In 
Franco on the Argenhu, and ran v llle ; Railway. 
Fifteen were killed and thirty-six wounded. 

A despatch to the London Ttnut from Zermatt 
pays Mr. Mosely, a young physician or Bosun, rvil 
and wa« fatally injured while descending the Mat- 
terhom. „ 

The Porte has at last appointed plenipotentiaries 
to m'Lrotiate on the question relative to the Greek 
frontier. 

Two streams of lava flowed from Mount Vesuvius 
on Friday as fur as the base of the cone, but there 
was no eruption on Saturday. 

A despatch from Geneva reports that a water- 
occui-n'd on tin- 1Mb in-t ill Pilvs- -G*' x . 
causing the river Versolx to overflow Its bank:s. 
Hml.!i.r's ni TUvoimti were damaged to the extent 
of 100.000 francs. Several persons were killed. 

A correspondent at Vienna, discussing the chan- 
ces of war between ilnsslaand China on the kuldjn 
MiH'siimi -av.-< thai tin- Chinese have available over 
100,000 men and 100 guns. 

i Thfl ^flrst con 

lintr tfi twelve yu..„ .- 
attacking and insulting 

Twenty-four persona, Injured In the riot at Bel- 
fa-l. ^i-owin- out nf a Ciitiiniic proee-sion nn the 
lit.)! Inst., hud their wounds dressed at the Royal 
Hospital in that city. 
The English Parliament was prorogued Aug. 15th. 
The Iron trade is Improving in Great Britain. 

j^^&v;X^ M *°" rai,ro " d 

The crops In England have suffered much from the 
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FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Puked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sailed, by 

T T. BRYCE, 

JYormal School Grounds, 

Hampton, V £A. 

The undersigned takes this method of advlslm 
e nubile In general, mul the lover. »l go.,.1 t jl.if 
particular, that he has this day opened a 1 aek 
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chore are matle last ouoys, which cnauie me 
crabber to know just where his line is. Beach- 
ing the grounds, the anchor iB thrown over- 
board, and the boat pulled away from it, caus- 
ing the lines to "pay out" over the stern. 
When it is all overboard, the second anchor 
with its buoy is dropped, anil taking his seat 
in the bow, the crabber begins gulling his 
boat back, hand overhand toward the first an- 
chor, by means of this line. In this way every 
bait is brought to the surface, and the crabber, 
with his net, tosses over his shoulder the 
crabs caught investigating the baits. Over 
the box are strewn green bushes, sprinkled 
with salt water, to prevent the crabs being 
sun-struck, for no amphil' 
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fliled with two pounds of crab meat. Oi 
; eYxjcan will be round full directions how to pre 
,..,i l ''(.'r,ib SnhiM.m... D.-vilU-il I nib-.-lwodlHheseon 
cerning which it is superfluous to say anything 



Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, forth© 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 

Annual session from October 1st till the mid 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; ari dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary y None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

aP The institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

>ntv dollars, to 
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e most accepta- 
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tion is a perma- 
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recent heavy storms. 

Within a few days there have been desperate and 
bloody r.-.is in Dublin. Belfast and Lurgan, Ireland, 
and ! .s! '.w-k at Otieb.-e a ilk'ht between the Irish and 
th,- Fr-e.eh fanadian.s raged for two days, the woinded 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Formal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 

tOjL Va., the sum of. dollars, payable 

dc, de. 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Uampton. Virginia. 



Stanley Rule & Level Co., 

MANUFACTURE as *F 

Improved Adjustable Planes. 
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their place 

tog 'tlie crabs, ami it may be a surpi is 
know that every ease contains the n 
twenty dozen crabs!! In spue or t!i 
labor ami material used. I huvedeterii 
them at tlie lo* rate of S3 m •» 
M.mnv in.iv !i" I'l'iiiitii'il l.y 1 ''*>• ' imuu rig 
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l'o parties wislii.iir Ic-h than a oa-o. 1 u ill -.on. ;.-!.> r.ir.ionl. r-. r.u. 1...0- Mi.,,-.-, far I'.uiI.I.ts. Cabinet 
niimlierofcans by Kxptr*. C O. O ■ at tii.i vale of thlk ,.„. Mill., nulil. and WWIrwI.K all use them. 
$3.00 per dozen All tchj... «>.- s ■<■» ■ ^ address- Factorlt!>i Scw B rllaln. 1'onn. 
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(unilcd or stenmetl) the shell 
crab, no mattcV. what may have been it 
token its occupant was nlivc, turns r< 
tie- shade of red developed, is a sure g 
to how thoroughly the" crab is cooked, 
crabs are caught and thrown iato n 
basket, they immediately tak 
a sea of troubles, and snap tieiceiy »«. 
thing within their reach : succeeding this pe- 
riod of wrath, comes one of fatalistic repose 
— they crawl into some corner, fold their 
' arms, and if not disturbed await death with 
the utmost tranquillity. That they do this, 
they must be perf ctly undisturbed, a jar of 
the brfx or basket, as by a kick for instance, 
makes them apparently forget all their philos- 
ophy, and sets them fighting one another, as 
if every crab accused his neighbor of having 
insulted him. All sorts of salt water fish, 
except perhaps the shad family, are as fond of 
crab meat as the majority of men, and the 
blue fish, sharks, etc., would bring the crabs 
to a swift destruction, if it were not for 
the stout shells of the latter. The spear-like 
points on the ends, and the deep serration 
of the sides of their shells, make them a 
very awkward morsel for anything to swal- 
low. Hogs are ravenously fond of crabs, 
but farmers hesitate to gratify this appetite, 
for although a pig can catch and crunch a 
live crab, the dead shell often gets the better 
of the pig, by wedging across his throat and 
choking him to death. 

The meat of the crab is the most deli- 
cate of all the crustoceans, but varies amaz- 
ingly if taken from a crab, which has died 
a violent death, it is one thing: if taken from 
one which has been suffered " to drown in the 
air," it is another. The meat of the crabs 
cooked alive, is firm and smooth, while that of 
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T. T. BEYCE, 

Xormal School Grounds, 
Box 10. iTampfon, Va. 

"dentistry. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently \ 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



A NEW BOOK^JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 




ulorsoi oriK.iaiu iuuuk. 
arm themselves and be 



thoritles at ,J^2^^J^ Ju^J/^^JKU »S?-Jw™«Ir S ruai fco 

There has been Kreat excitement amon E the Slor- 
,„„,,< l i s.il, |,,k,-Otvs... 1 -ll.oa!.,. 1 ..„i.-.oi,-,it tint th- 

ri nt im-ii led tak. is: i..-as-..res to , n-.-v. -i, .1,-11 

Kticmtlon from Europe to th ^ country The Deseret 

V.-.e, ll-es tlie Illost visl-llt I 1 11 it ' Hit' . * - ' . 

, oo ... t „. - -■ .ii.-r-iti. Saints" with the fate of 

■l ar ,1 would ,i..l let the Lord's pl.-i.-o Al 

I ,.: ,'■,!, ernaoi.. m Salt Lake Lily. »n Sunday. A. is. 

Stempt of coi.rt thr ■ «ris>«- You.*, 

ami a.ivisuie lis- people to 
ready to defend their rlKhfa. 

The Mrs. Hartoris whose 7 death waa t 
London; was not Nellie Grant Sartons. out ner nus- 
l.ntid's mother. 

The largest furnace of the Ivaadto Irop Wor^at 
It,. „!,»•.>•.. »!*•!. «™t out ...III"' W»" f.airvea is 

,,e,, ,. ,,l,:,,.,i, ist week. This company is m.» 

K!,l.h« a in-, luls-nill. -l,i.-li. nmahed. will 

give eiiTployment to 300 additional hands. 

News has been received ,»' San F ranet«o by the 
„,,„„„:- s, p„ul. fr.su t.oalKJt", lb.1 tli« Arctic ex- 
. ,, r ., • , „,i,, .I.-ami-tte arrived there on Aw. *l. All 

well. Vhe sea ., the Arm - Ocean has been ana- 

iSSb favorable for exploration. The winter was 
warn, and the lee broke up ^'^v^flrStSi 
of the Jeannette. hop.-, to rea.-li W rat.it 1 .a . . 

the ice closes again, and uite...ls to v. miei there. There 
is somequestlon as to Ills reading there eAjjT "™Hj 
asonthSway up the Jei.tin.-tt.- wnl . . i-i, tin .- 11 1 . 
the vicinity of Eaat Cape In search of tidings frouil ro- 
feasor Nordenakjold. 
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SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior to all in BBAUTT OP TOM-:, KLKGAN'CK 

(IP FORM and LAStlXU ql.UITICS. 
Send forCalalOguc: 531 Irrnu.nl street, Boston. 



' THE 7- 

0LD STYLE 



GQRNERS GIVING 
AWAY FIRST 



FKEU. 

Bicliforci cfc Oviirtlss. 

This Old] Reliable Firm 

. ARE THE ! 

OfVLY MAKERS 

. OF 

OAK TANNED 

\Strictly Short JLau . 

LEATHER BELTING, 

With Patept Round Corner. 

THE BEST BELT MADE. 

The way to Prove it, ia to Try it 



. CCltTlSS. 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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CLOTHING- 

HOUSE. 



ID IS 1878, 



356,432 mm 

73,020 More than in any Previous Tear 



SOME VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 

Companies have sprang up in every part of 
the Union for making an " Imitation Singer 
Machine 



1 fol- 



THE PEOPLE'S AWARD TO THE "SIKGER." 

Tho people bought Singer Machines ai 
lows : 

1870 127.S33 Singer Machmet 

1871 181,260 " ' " 

1873 219,7r>8 

1873 233.444 " 

1874 311,079 " " 

1875 249.853 " 

1876.. 



The Singer has taken the First Prize over 
ALL competitors more than Two Hohdbzd 
Times. Why ? 
After the Chicago Tire the Relief Commit- 
Wky are not timilar companie, formsd for w uu dertook to furnish sewing machines to 
making Imitation, of other Sewnf Machine, t the needy women of that city. Applicants 
The'puhlic will draw its own inference. ^L^wTto' 
Oold i. continually counterfeited; orau and , "l^^f Tachii.es ; 2.427 chose Che 

n never I | Singer Machines, and 517 distributed . then; ".B M2 ;> 3 

Why did they 

<?alp°. nf 1878 over Sales of 1870, 228.599 Machines. A Three-fold Increase. 

WASTE lo MoVeY Q» ' PMCES OF GENUINE OREJ.1LY SEDUCED. 

■END FOR CIRCTILAJt. 



These „_ 
these machines. 
Singer 



THF STNGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 



The Singer Manufacturing Comply has 1,500 B«^™, United States and Canada, and 3,000 in the Old World 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
arc to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guarantee in 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR* 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 
V THE FINEST, 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not to fail 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway ahd Grahd Street, 

Broadway ahd W abbes Stbebt, 
NEW YORK. 

10-78, ly 



the: hygbia .aOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 




"THE NEW AUTOMATIC" 

SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 

This machine is PRE-EMINENT over 
aU others in QUALITY and MERIT, 
and therefore commands a higher price. 
Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALU- 
ABLE FEATURES, together with its si- 
lence, lightness, swiftness, ease of work- 
ing simplicity and durability. It -is 
the ONLY sewing machine in the world 
with NO TENSION to manage, and it is 
different from all other machines in its 
principles of operation, being FAR IN 
ADVANCE of any. 
utscrlptlve Circulars on Application. 

WILLC0X & GIBBS S. M. Co., 

058 BROADWAY, Jf. T. 



TALBOTT &. SONS, 

Shdckde Machine INms, 

Richmond, Va., 

Maaf's or 
A.i.CHOWILrS rATEIT ihmov- 
ED milll WATtHWHIUS, COM 
ANB WHEAT I.UlS,0SA»l«0, .tlU 
MACHINERY, & C AISO, IN0IHES, 
BOILERS. SAW HILLS, CASTIH0S, 



..Illy lu-ulr'l. iin. I . i> ll l>, ,.vi,l, >l 1" 

.,H' .M I noil ' - 

ovuntiH-r. U'« 
ivuntuKi',.. ten 



r'.ntliiL'. Il>lil»K un,l driving « 




BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N McNeill invites attention ot tile pulilic k-.-Tu-nillv 
to hla lanre tirnl carefully Helceted stock of BooU and 
Shoes of the 

I3o«t Clty-xiLitvcVo -WotIx., 

which I will sell at an,l Mow cost. All ntlii-r K 1« '<< 

my store will bosoln lo.er il.n.. -v.-r. " 

ofthe times. Mca«e gin- me » call an.1 '"' >""'■ 
selves. Ladies' and eenttcmen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

M'NEILL, HA MPTON , VA. 



HARRISON PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 

JAMES M. BUTT, 

MANUFACTURERS' AQENT, IMPORTER AMD DEALER IN 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT. 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic*' Tools, 
BELT I NC, PACKINC, OILS 4. WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BSB^S, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
33 Gooda, cAio., *c.. 

No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk Va. 



TO FARMERS 

' WHO WOULD 

PRACTICE ECONOMY. 

BUT- 

Glidden's Steel Barbed 
WIRE FEJVCIJVG. 
Washburn & Moen ManTg Co. 

WORCESTER, MAS*. 

Sell lhiiQ&rtinn Zut tt ttiap,d 



PliM STEEL BIBB FEROK, 



CLOTHING 



HOUSE. 



from the Factory to the Wearer. 

Shirts of Superior Muslin. Extra Fine Linen Shield ItoRom, 
Open Back, French Yoke, and completely finished for 

$7.50 A DOZEiyi^ 

w « . . 8.86 

.i.. w', b i i ■ i prvpulil 1" I ■ " ■'■(■'."( 

ECiaia 7Ud .T^a? 




nl ,,. ."lift ptlrl^iUlnl SlmrtandCelUr Bntwutpr. 

.,tlur u blll(y 



TJNP iVnALLEIjEr) SUOOE8S 



# MOWERS 

Globe. 



NEW CHAMPION REAPERS 

These machine have been «o nnlTeraally .ucceaaful that they now stand unrivall«l-triumph 
ant In premiums and performances over all other machines, in every section of the Earth. 

0~ Don' 1 bny a Reaper or Mower until you have seen the New Champion. 
Manufactured by Whitklky, Fabsltsr & KellBT. Springfield O. L. H. Lkb 4 Bro., Balti- 
more, Md., Agents for the Southern S 



,-r 



*ptjt T tjp 



A BTEEL'Thom Bwlr>- No oti 
cheap or put-up .0 quickly. Notoi 
Cocrs. slmnks, nor w^rpt. TJoafl 

urJTilr *toct Impu»W« b, m&a 01 
TUOUSiND TONB riOLD AB 
DTJBTNO THE LAST YEAR.^ Te 
tSSlS Sftuo'^ UlustraUHl Puapolef 

The Steel Barb Fence is the Cheapest Fence 
that can be put up. 

Cost of vuuom styles of Fesce. 

Narrow Slat Picket Fence $0.25 per rod: 

Wide " " " 5-32 " " 

Common Stone Wall 3.00 

" Four-Board Fence 2.00 " " 

" Split-Kail " .... 2.00 £ 

Virginia " " 1-50 

Glidden Steel Barb Fence 4 wires .84 

" 3 " .60 " " 
" 2 " .48 " " 

Posta can be put hi every ten feet, and then 
a four-wire Glidden Barb Fence will cost but 
$1.08 per rod, or two-thirds the cost of the 
cheapest, rudest wooden fence. 

For Sale by 

L. H. Sclater & Bro., 

AND DEALERS ] 

Agricultural Implements, ] 
HAMPTON, Va 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



outturn fflorkmait, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 



Mits. M. F. Armstrong, 

Mil, W. N. ARMSTRONG, 

Mr. T. T. Bryce, 
Mb. J. C. Robbinb, 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 

ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks. Post office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; (rive name 
In full, and name of Post-office, County, and 
State to which the papers are to be sent. 
For further information, address r 
J. F. H. MARSHALL, 

Bueinen Manager, Hampton, Va. 



The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
at the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and we II. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



Beginning, next month, with the No- 
vember number the Southern Work- 
man will be increased to twelve pages, 
cut apd stitched, until July, 1880. 



The " Hampton Industrial Works" 
now employ in the saw mill department 
ten young colored men, who are engaged 
to work one year at the rate of ten dol- 
lars a month and board, their wages to be 
saved for paying school bills during two 
years after they shall enter. They are to 
attend night school in which those who are 
capable and earnest can fit themselves for 
admission in October, 1880. Five Indians 
are also employed. 

These " Works" are alive and promise suc- 
cess, but to start them has required a loan 
of five thousand dollars besides an expend- 
iture of over four thousand of school funds 
needed for other purposes. P 

To complete them will require six thou- 
sand dollars more. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trustees of the Hampton 
Institute have decided to raise if pos- 
sible the sum of fifteen thousand dol 



farm of three hundred and thirty acres, 
presented to the school by a friend in 
Boston, managed and worked entirely by 
Hampton students, whose savings either 
pay their debts or provide for their 
future expenses. On it is kept a con- 
siderable herd of cattle for milk and beef, 
a hundred acres of corn are growing, one 
half of which was destroyed by the late 
tornado, and it has proved of the greatest 
benefit physically and industrially to our 
Indians. The girls are out there now for 
a short vacation. 

Is there not enough money in the land 
to complete and perfect the Hamp- 
ton method of training. Its agricultural 
department is established. The mechan- 
ical is struggling for existence. 

The citizens of Hampton, Va., have just 
organized a Town Improvement Society, 
with a constitution based on that of the 
well-known Laurel Hill Association of 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

Capt. Jacob Heffelfinger is President. 
The Reverends Frank Boston, J. J. Gra- 
vatt, Magee and Scott, the leading cler- 
gymen of the place are Vice PresiJents. 
Dr. Thomas H. Parramore and Mr. Jeffer- 
son J. Barnes are Secretary and Treas- 
urer. They constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee and will at once take measure for 
a public meeting to be followed by solici- 
tation for funds for the improvement of 
the streets by way of covering them 
with oyster shells and keeping them 
clean, and planting trees. There is 
on the part of all appreciation of this ef- 
fort and a determination to make Hamp- 
ton the banner town of the State. Al- 
ready, in activity, enterprise and in charm 
of situation it is second to none. 

The spirit that led its citizens in 18fil 
to set fire to their own homes rather than 
let them fall into hostile hands, will now 
beget a better result, and " beauty for 
ashes" will be the thought of those who 
shall by and by behold the streets of this 
famous little town. 



While the Conservative party of Vir 
ginia is reading out of its fold the " Re 
adjusters" and is squaring itself on an 
honest, debt-paying platform, we hear 
that a re-organization of the Republican 
party in this State on the basis of honest 
payment of the State debt is announced. 

The ablest and best Democratic and Re- 
publican newspapers and men are making 
common cause to save the credit of this 
noble old commonwealth. The tendency 
of the more ignorant people of all classes 
is towards the mistaken policy of over crip- 
pling State creditors. There are, how- 
ever, men of high character and ability 
among the " Re-adjusters." 

The color line is broken : intelligence 
rather than complexion is beco: 



lars, to meet the needs of this depart- turning point in politics. The political 
ment demi-gods have broken ranks and are at 

" Over six thousand feet of yellow e flch other - The smooth tones of mutual 
pine lumber are being sawed daily for P raise formerly accompanying denuncia- 
the markets, and ninety thousand* have tions ol the carpet-baggers, clc, have ceas- 
already been sold at fair prices, besides ' «l..and strong language between the ablest 
a quantity prepared to 'complete the ! of t"ose " to the manor born is heard on 
mill. The annual consumption of lum- » ve ry stump and platform, 
ber in this immediate vicinity is about a I We a8K attention to an extract from 
million feet per year. I tlle Ncw York Commercial Advertiser— 

This is the kind of education, educa- ! reprinted m the NorJ oik Landmark— 
tion in manual skill and in self-help, that ' printed in this issue describing the State 
we wish to offer to our Negro and In- 1 of things in the '■ Old Dominion." 
dians youth, and we appeal to their friends ! During the past summer its leading dai 
to sustain our efforts. There never were 
so many applicants as now for a chance 
to work their way. 



. We invite attention to the record of 
Indians, during the past summer, pre- 
pared by Mr. James C. Robbins. 

While order, discipline, daily work, 
and devotional exercises have been kept 

!ro\ f tl i e n ,^rwi^?„ a "ri^]!it n i^^ ^0^7 ^.r \C\» p^»ue 

State which was the arena of the con- 



ly papers have been filled 
and appeal in behalf of the late settlement 
of the State debt with its creditors, by 
voluntary concessions. The next Leg- 
islature will, if favorable to this plan, 
settle the matter forever, and make 
Virginia the standard bearer ofthe South- 
ern States, in the struggle to meet their 
obligations after their frightful impover- 
ishment by civil war. The outlook is now 



Applications are coming in to the 
Hatfipton Institute forteachers from coun- 
ties where, last year, the schools were 
closed. 

The large " Butler" and " Lincoln" col- 
ored graded schools in the town of 
Hampton are to be re-opened — not a dol- 
lar was devoted to them last year. The 
Superintendent of schools in Chesterfield 
county has written that Hampton gradu- 
ates are hereafter to be employed in the 
colored schools of that county. He has 
already called for four. Such infor- 
mation comes in gradually from regions 
heretofore not open to our pupils. 

There is every reason to believe in the 
slow, steady and sure progress of Virginia 
as illustrated by her public faith and her 
public schools. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES IN VIRGINIA. 

The Educational Journal of Virginia 
for September contains an account of? ten 
teachers' institutes held in July and Au- 
gust, in the counties of Augusta, seventy- 
two teachers present ; Bedford, Botetourt, 
thirty present ; Charlotte, Cumberland, 
twenty-three present; Fauquier, one hun- 
dred present ; Franklin, thirty-six present ; 
Lee, one hundred and twenty present ; 
Richmond, large attendance ; Wythe, 
twenty-nine present. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
Corporal Punishment, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, Grading of Schools, 
Geography and Map Drawing, Spelling 
and Reading, — especially by the Word 
Method. Many teachers made addresses. 

In Bedford county tbvru was a colored 
institute conducted by Prof. D. N. Vas- 
sar of Richmond Institute. 

Supt. Graham of Lee, states in bis 
report, " I found by examining that 
my teachers had improved from fifty to 
one hundred per cent, in the last two 
years." 

" I never was associated with a school in 
which there was more interest taken than in 
my lost. Some of our pupils have been 
teaching for iwenty-five yearB; they were as 
submissive and industrious as young men. I 
feel very much encouraged with our prospect 
for good BChools this year. The people are 
alive on the subject of education. They are 
very wjlling to supplement the teacher's sal- 
ary" if necessary; to extend the schools five 
months. We will open eighty or eighty five 
schools in a few weeks. At the close of my ex- 
amination we held ateachers' institutefor two 
days. The people gathered in crowds to wit- 
ness the examination and institute. 

Supt. Thomas, of Wythe Co., writes as 
follows : 

" My Institute came off on July 22d, 23d, 
and was in every respect anticipated a suc- 

lst. I am certain a fine impression fav- 
orable to school interests was made upon the 
citizens attending, of whom we had large au- 

2d. The attendance of teachers was nu- 
merically good — (there were twenty) and of 
that class which gave character to the in- 
stitute. 

Hd. The discussions of subjects assigned 
and of others brought forward by 11 queries" 
was much more professional (i e. it showed 
professional zeal and skill), than in any for- 
mer institute in this county. 

4th. The entire exercises gave evidence, 
clear and unmistakable, of the advance of 
the. school work— in the ardor and equip- 
ment of the worker, and in the quickened 
interest of the audience, which latter was 
not only unabated to the last, but arose to 
the most gratifying state of deep interest. 

5th. The subjects discussed were of Buch 
character as to brine; out evidences of the 



pressions in school interests. The out- 
look for the coming year is hopeful. 

To those from the North who are engaged 
in educating the colored people and can 
personally observe the condition of things, 
in the South, the course of the Govern- 
ment since 1870 in refusing to aid the 
new and struggling school systems of the 
Southern States, as a means . of genuine 
reconstruction, and as a justice to the 
800,000 ignorant voters whom it created, 
seems as great a wrong as the Mississippi 
outrages. Time will show this. 

Under the peculiar circumstances the 
right to vote carried the right to know 
enough to vote intelligently. This will 
be better understood when bribery and' 
persuasion will take the place of vio- 
lence and intimidation in the South ; when 
negroes will be driven not from but to the 
polls and thence marched to get theirdrink, 
or half dollar, or to a barbacue. This 
work has begun ; it is not peculiar to the 
South ; there is nothing to prevent its 
spread. We believe that in five years fifty 
per cent, of the colored vote will be con- 
trolled by appeals to their interests or ' 
appetites. Public opinion North and' 
South will stop any extensive bull-doz- 
ing, and yet the South will be as solid as 
it shall choose to be so far as the negro 
vote is concerned. Should the whites di- 
vide, the marketing of the votes of the 
ignorant will be more lively than ever. 

There does not seem to be in the land a 
statesman who is devoting his strength to 
arrest the evils inevitable from the vast 
illiteracy of the South. 

The emphasis of Northern sentiment is 
" Let every negro vote." Neither press,, 
nor platform, nor politician has a word for 
what he needs as much as the political 
freedom which mav be as suicidal as help- 
ful. 



adv 



.if tlu 



play^and a freedom to do as they liked 
that has resuUed in improved health, and 
yet in eagerness to return to the stricter 
ways of school life. They are back again 
on school grounds, contented, cheerful, 
and a step in advance has been taken by 
way of requiring the farm hands to do a 
full days work, five days in the week. 
Those in the Bhop have always worked 
full days. Their progress has been satis- 
factory.. 

" Shellbanks" is a fine stock and grain 



test, where blood and money were poured 
out like water, and where the work of de- 
vastation was worst, will stand first and 
highest in duty and in honor. 



There is reason to expect, the coming 
year, a restoration of the public free 
schools from their sad condition laBt year 
during the debt agitation, to their previ- 
ous thriving Btate. 



There are about four thousand public 
free schools in Virginia, maintained at on 
annual expense of nearly $1,200,000. 
Eleven hundred of them are colored, a lit- 
tle over half of which arc taught by col- 
ored teachers. "*) 

The school system of Virginia has been 
built up chiefly through the efforts of Dr. 
W. H. Ruffner, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, whose ability and energy are 
remarkable. He instructs and inspires 
his officers through the columns of the 
" Educational Journal" a well conducted 
monthly. Hampton graduates are supplied 
with it by their Alma Mater, to keep them 
in sympathy with the entire system and 
under the care of its^chief. 

Last year was one of exceptional de- 



The Hampton work for Indians is like- 
ly, as the following letters show, to- 
meet needs from various quarters. 

The young men referred to have all 
been accepted. The government will be 
asked to supply the needed help ; should 
it decline the school will assume the re- 
sponsibility, and appeal for aid in their 
behalf. 



Germantow.n 



8-30, 1879. 



Dear friend : 

Elkanah Beard, who has been living 
among the Absentee Shawnees, in the In- 
dian Territory, writes me that the tribe, num- 
bering about seven hundred, have chosen two- 
young men to be their future chiefs or lead- 
ing men to do their business for them. They 
wish these youth or young men to go to 
Hampton. These Shawnees are self-sup- 
porting, live in houses and raise grain and 
cattle, have no annuities and little money. 
The Gov't school is a primary one; the boys 
have attended it. Now can these boys be ad- 
mitted free at Gov't expense f If not at what 
expense per annum ? 

Tby friend, 
James E. 



(The boys mentioned below are all col- 
ored). 

To Col. A. B. Meacham : 
Dear Col.: 

Which school would you ad- 
vise colored boys to attend — Hampt?n, or 
Lincoln Univ'ty? "Robert Johnson has made up 
his mind now to send Coody to one or the oth- 
er schools and pay his way the entire course. 
Cesar Bruner has a son he wants to send to 
Hampton and will pay his way also. I have 
a young man in view, Benjamin Nevus, a 
bright boy of nineteen years, a perfect gen- 
tleman, who will make his mark if he 
has any chance, but is poor. He attended 
Ml. Leslie's school a few months, is one 
of their best scholars. Will vou secure 
a place for him at Hampton upon our re- 
commend .tion, and the Leslies ? I would- 
like all three to go to Hampton, if there 
"is room," if not for alt Coody can go 
to Lincoln. Pleaso let me know at your 
earliest convenience. 

Benj. Nevus's mother lives at Bruner- 
town— is a relative of Mrs. Johnson. His 
father is is a Cherokee half-blood, and the 
mother is a mulatto. Hi is a very intelli- 
gent young man, of more promise than any 
I have met in this Territory . He does not 
have the appearance of being lazy as many 
do. However, I will not vouch for any one 
without I know he is sober, temperate, gen- 
tlemanly, and willing to work for his people 
after others do so much for him. 

Nettie C. Constant. 



J* 




"INDIAN EDUCATION." 



I ;„ in . he air . it is all about the Indians, at Oberlin College, Ohio, made a credita- 
The Rev Dr Plummer of South Caro- ble record as a teacher chiefly at Yazoo 
| lne kcv. ur. riumuiei ru j ^ Mi..i..i«nl where he had Dastoral careof 



their bread ! That he and other public men 
were literally beset with Southern gentle- 
men, often finished scholars, f 
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"INDIAH EDUCATION.' 
'"the Administration has a philanthropic 
impulse that is crossed with the Indian and 
Negro. Hampton Normal School ■• become a 
sort of model in their estimation, and the idea 
that it has been uncommonly successful in ed- 
ucating the few Indians sent there from Flori- 
da has made a great impression m Wasbing- 
ton-insoniuch that on Friday last the Secre- 
tary of War ordered that Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., should be turned over to the Interior De- 
partment to be used as a school for the ed- 
ucation of Indian youth, after the man- 
ner of Hampton Normal Institute. He de- 
tailed Capt. B. H. Pratt, of the army, to have 
charge of it. , 

Carlisle Barracks has had great fame in 
times past. It has been a great cavalry school, 
and bus turned out some of the finest cavalry 
soldiers ever in the American army. . 

It is said that Secretary McCrary and Secre- 
tary Schur/. arc both much interested in the 
subject, and hope that the effort at Carlisle 
Barracks will be as successful as that at Hamp- 
ton; but exactly bow successful that lias been 
we kno 



is in the air ; it i8 all about the IndiaDS. 

The Kev. Dr. Plummet of South Caro- 
lina, who attended the last Anniversary 
exercises at Hampton said to us that he 
did not bear a single negroism in the pub- 
lid utterances of that day. There is no 
danger of the Indian getting a bad ac- 
cent or a low dialect. 



.■us Carlisle effort will be relieved of one 
objection at least— that of mixing up the In. 
dians with Negroes. We doubt whether it it 
very advantageous to experiment upon the, 
practicability of this fraternization. We 
doubt it. 

The opinions expressed by the Secretary of 
War give rise to feelings a little sad. He I 
suggests that it is the rally way to save a rem- 
nant of the Indian tribes; contending that so 
long as the tribal relation is continued the In- 
dians must gradually become extinct. He 
hopes by bringing the young generation to 
the pursuits of industry and civilized econo- 
my they will be influential in leading their 
people away from the pursuits of savage life. 
The rapid extinction of buffalo ami small 
game upon the plains require this diversion to 
save the Indians from utlcr extinction. 

It is sad to think, how the lord of the for- 
est, who held undisputed dominion in this 
continent before the white man appeared 
here, should be driven to this strait. And 
the question arises; Will even the expedient 
benevolently devised open the way to the ac- 
complishment of I he laudable object? The 
experiment is certainly very interesting, and 
will afford the opportunity to, find out more 
of the Indian character than we have clearly 
known heretofore. We were decidedly pre- 
judiced against the experiment of the mixed 
education of Indians and Negroes at Hampton. 
But this experiment at Carlisle Barracks, we 
trust, will be less embarrassed. The question 
is: Is not the Indian so averse by natural and 
ineradicable disposition and temper to civili- 
zation and industry that he will moan, and 
wilt, and perish in the process of the disci- 
pline through which he must pass before he 
graduates in civil life so as to be useful and 
comfortable ? " 

The above from the Richmond Dis- 
patch illustrates the uniform fairness 
which has been accorded to the Hampton 
work by the press and people jjf this 
State. 

The Indian is good caste among those ! 
who are proud of tracing their lineage 
back to Pocahontas. The arrival of In- 
dian students at this school for Negroes 
was naturally not well received by many 
who had very different ideas of the two 
races: 

There has been, however, no discourte- 
sy, or complaint, or attack, but a readi- 
ness to let the plan be worked out, aDd 
from our nearest neiglibors and newspa- 
pers a hearty approval and encouragement 
of the effort. 

From individuals and Sunday schools 
in Virginia have, from time to time, come 
contributions in aid of Indian education 
here. In each case some specimen of the 
red man's crude and curious art has been 
sent in response. That is our practice. 

We hope that when school is under way 
again, say in January next, the editor of 
the Richmond Dispatch will visit us and 
inspect at every point. Those who form 
public opinion are bound to Bearch for 
bottom facts on the questions they dis- 
■ cuss. • 

We claim that our colored students, se- 
lected as they are from a wide range, fur- 
nish the best practicable conditions for 
building up wild Indians in ideas, decen- 
cy and manhood. What white school 
would receive and help them up, without 
a storm of indignation from weak and 
foolish parents? 

Our class of Negro youth form a 
current of influence which bears the 
red children along. The latter are like 
raw recruits in an old regiment. The 
greatest difficulty is the English language. 
Here, it is not only taught, but talked ; it 



Capt. R. H. Pbatt is already in Da- 
kota Territory selecting twenty Indian 
girls who are* expected here about the 
tenth of October. 

He is to bring eighty boys and forty 
girls, mostly Sioux, the rest from the In- 
dian Territory, to Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania, there to be educated at govern- 
ment expense under his charge. 

Capt. Pratt is the original mover in this 
recent fresh impulse to Indian education. 
His thorough and successful work on his 
savage prisoners of war at St. Augustine, 
Florida, has placed him at the head of 
the most important single move ever made 
in behalf of Indian civilization. He de- 
serves the opportunity and will succeed. 



The Rev. C. L. Hall, missionary to 
the Agency of the Congregational Church 
at Fort Berthold, Dakota, in common 
with many earnest workers for the In- 
,i;„T,a in civil, religious and military ser- 
,.„,. on the plains, advocates a temporary 
separation of Indian youth from their peo- 
ple, and a contact with Eastern ideas and 
people. 

The danger is of course, that they will 
be spoiled. Unless wisely directed, and 
returned before they shall be so wedded to 
Eastern ways as to be unwilling to go back 
as much harm as good may result from this 
change. Such errors are however need- 
less and no one need, on that account, fear 
the recent effort at Hampton, Va., and at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. We quote from a 
recent letter from the Rev. 0. L. Hall. 

« We need a higher school— such as we 
have at Santce, to train Indians for missionary I 
work, and teaching, and for educated Chris- 
tian influence among their people. We need 
to bring Indian youth as far as possible into 
contact with life in Eastern communities, in 
such a way that thev may take to, the habits 
and occupations of w"hite people, and impart 
people a good knowledge of white 
men, as they are at home in the East. I re- 
gard all that can be done in that direction, 
by any one, as ;>(»», even though the result 
turn out no better than with one now here, 
whom an armv officer kept in the East for 
some years ; very little good seems to have 
come of his education but be is no worse than 
he would have been, I think ; his people can- 
not fail to get some knowledge of whites, 
through him, and the more knowledge they 
have of us as a whole, the less will be their 
prejudice against us. 

"We gave Capt. Pratt our Bchool, that la, the 
nucleus of it, to start your company, but we 
loBt nothing by it, in my judgment. I hope 
you will keep at it. It will take a great many 
years to make industrious, intelligent Chris- 
tian citizens of all the Indians. Perhaps you 
could do best with our more southern tribes, 
and leave Borne others, if they wilt, to take the 
northern." 



at Oberlin College, Ohio, made a credita- 
ble record as a teacher chiefly at Yazoo, 
Mississippi, where he had pastoral care of 
two churches and kept two schools. 

He was well-known to the notorious 
Dixon who twice warned him to leave, 
which he declined to do, declaring that he 
must die somewhere, and that it might as 
well be there. 

He stated his occupation, that he had 
no part in politics and he meant to 
stay ; he was in no way terrified, fi- 
nally gained general respect, and made 
many friends. Mr. Windsor's story is 
most interesting, and we hope to get it 
for publication. 

While a firm believer in outrages, know- 
ing many terrible things, he realizes that 
the low, ignorant condition of tbe blacks 
is tbeir worst trouble, and that to lift 
them up by education is the only hope 
for them ; for this he has worked nobly. 

Losing his wife, also a Hampton gradu- 
ate, himself prostrated by malaria and 
having fears of heart disease, after mak- 
ing a year's provision for his two little 
children, for at one time he had accumu- 
lated considerable money, he sought 
medical treatment at the New York Hos- 
pital. Being finally out of funds, true to 
his school training, he obtained employ- 
ment for a while as cook and at last by good 
fortune was appointed a teacher on a navy 
school ship. 



their bread I That belaud other public men 
were literally beset with Southern gentle- 
men, often finished scholars, begging for 
some pitiful office and letting fine estates go 
to waste ! That the whole aystem of educa- 
tion, now in vogue, was ruinous, and unless 
practical methods were adopted, there was 
no hope for our people. The senator ended 
by observing that Solomon had saii, 'Train 
up a child in the way he should go,' but 
he thought Josh Billings had improved on 
this maxim when ho said, 'If you want a 
child tojgo right go a little that way yourself,' 
and he would commend that remark to his Vir- 
ginia friends for further consideration." 



The following from the Southern cor- 
respondent of a Northern newspaper is im- 
portant if true. 
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New Yoke, Sept. 20, 18711. 

Gcn'l. S. C. Armstrong, 

Dear Sir: — Yours of the i5th 
is at hand. I caunot take a school at all this 
year in the South. I am teaching on the U. 
S. ship Constitution. I suppose 1 am the on- 
ly colored teacher of a white school in the 
United States. I have about fifty boys un- 
der my care, all white. I heard an unknown 
white man say, "A school teacher is wanted 
on the Constitution in the Navy Y'ard." I 
went and applied to the Lieut. Ccmmander. 
He said, " All the boys are white but three." 
Said I "I supposed so; but the U. S. Govern- 
ment ought to distinguish its citizens by 
their qualifications and character, not their 
color." Looking up thoughtfully ho said^ 
among a few other things, " that is true." 
In less than an hour after this I was examined 
and am now at my duty. The pay is $30.50 
per month, no expense for board, room, etc. 
If you would like to know how I was received 
by my boys, the Bailors, officers, ete . , let me 
know. It was not very provoking, but will 
cause you to laugh for a week. 

We are supposed in the Hampton Roads 

Set. 15, I understand; if so, I'll try to come 
, see you. Your sincere friend, 

8. 0. Windsor. 

The above is from a Hampton graduate 
of the class of 1879, who, after some study 



:rity in the South- 
west, depresses the North-east in proportion, 
and a great struggle may be foretold be- 
tween the railroad rulers of the North and the 
water'carriers of the Sooth, 

"With commercial recuperation every inter- 
est of the South improve!, except th„t of the 
old aristocrat, whose evil star forbids him, 
like tbe hapless Bourbon, 1 to learn anything 
or forget anything.' 

"The new" comers into the land, chiefly Her- 
mans and Northern men, the over-seer class 
of the countrv, all indeed who arc capnble 
' of self-help, are fast rising to affluence, while 
in almost every case the ex-slave holders are 
sinking, yearly, deeper in poverty and wretch- 
edness. One firm in. Memphis holds mort- 
gages, which they win soon be compelled 
to close, upon thirty valuable plantations, 
all tbese elebts having been contracted because 
tbe unhappy lord of the soil cannot change 
his habit of life, blinded by prejudice ami 
the slave of luxury he cannot or win not 
adapt himself to the new order of things, 
and is destined to learn, alas, too late, that 
God ' has rent the kingdom from his band to 
give it to' another." 



The tone of many Southern news- 
papers and orators, in these days is 
illustrated, by the following extract from 
an account of a recent speech in Lynch- 
burg, Va., by Ex-Goveruor Vanceof North 
Carolina, now U. S. Senator. The ac- 
count was printed in the Springfield Re- 
publican of Massachusetts. 

" Ha implored the parents of the land to 
give their children such education as would 
enable them to earn a living — to leave off 
Latin and Greek, and teach their sons trades, 
make them learn to till the soil and use ma- 
chines. He gave a hasty but comprehensive 
sketch of the grandeur England has attain- 
ed by reason of her skilled mechanics, and 
declared that the $3,000,000,000. now wait- 
ing investment in her coffers was the pro- 
duct of these trained artisans. Probably 
he went as far as he could be expected 
to go in saying that at the close of the 
war, the people of the Sonth were the 
most miserable creatures that God ever made 
made or permitted to live 1 That in propor 



tion to population, Virginia had more col- 
leges than any other state, and in the same 
proportion, more men who could not earn 



We hope that the school-mates of our 
missionary to Africa will see what he 
says at the close of this letter — " I would 
like to hear from them all." 

Good Hope Station, Mesdi Mission, 1 
West Coast Africa, > 
June mh, 1879. ) 

Dear It ; • . 

I hardly know how to commence, 
for since I wrote you last, you have taken a , 
trip to Europe, and, I suppose, were so car- 
ried away with what you saw, that you 
have forgotten all about the White missionary 
in Africa. Right here I want to give some- 
thing which is often given but seldom taken, 
that is advice. When you go to Paris again 
cither carry some paper or learn how to ask 
for it. When I was at H. you used to read 
and talk to me in French just because I did 
not know whether you were right or wrong, 
but when you get before a Frenchman, you 
are not understood when you say " Avez-zou* 
que&ue papier /" 

Well, I have taken a visit, though I did not 
have to ask for " quelque papier." Dr. James 
and I have been to Liberia. March 1st, we 
started for Freetown to take a steamer from 
there to Monrovia, liev'd Mr. Gomer of the 
Sbaugey Mission was to go with us, so we 
stopped at Shangey for him. We reached 
Freetown on the 7th of March', and learned 
that a steamer would leave, that day for down 
the coast; it woulel not stop at Monrovia, but 
would stop at Grand Bassa, about sixty miles 
below Monrovia ; as the steamer had not been 
at all regular (caused by the strike) we 
thought best to make sure of this one, 
and try to get to Monrovia from Grand Bas- 
sa, we got our tickets and went aboard; we 
learned from the Captain that she would not 
not sail before the next morning; at six a gun 
would be fired to let us know, so we .went 
to a mission house and remained all night. 
A little after six the gun fired and we went 
• board, but it was half-past nine before she 
rted . We had quite a rainy day for the 
ii as it was about the middle of the dry 
ison. After two days and two nights, on 
the water we reached Grand Bassa. The people 
there received us very kindly and took us to 
many interesting places. Grand Bassa is the 
name given to the lower part of Liberia, 
there are three towns; Edina, on the south 
bank of the St. John River; Buchanna on the 
north bank of the river and about one mile 
from Edina ; Fishtown or Low Buchanna, situ- 
ated on the sea about three miles from Bu- 
channa. Off the coast, is a great bar; the wa- 
ter rolls over it with a noise like thunder. 
We were taken from the steamer to the 
land in a small boat, as they have no wharf; 
we had to cross this bar; in crossing the 
bar the boat seemed to go up step by step, 
till she got to the .top of this rolling hill, 
then we looked down into a valley about an 
eighth of a mile deep into which our boat 
must go at the mercy of the angry waves. 
At the top of the great billow the boatmen 
all stopped pulling and held on to the sides 
of the boat, and she swiftly glided down. -T 
Had the boat turned one foot either way, ' 
all on board would have been lost, for it is 
said no one has ever been saved out of that 
olacc, but that hundreds have been lost, 
this is a dangerous place, for many lives 

lost here every year, yet it is one of 

the grandest scenes of nature I ever saw. 
To stand and ■ see those mountain waves 
rise as though going to meet the clouds, 
then all white with rage go rolling down 
with awful thunder, makes one think, "How 
wonderful arc thy works, O Lord." 

After spending a few days here we were 
kindly taken to Monrovia by Senator Wil- 
liams in his schooner: we stayed there about 
two weeks; going up the St. Paul River we 
met some of the people who came out about 
three years ago. Some of them seem to be 
doing well ; they have put out coffee trees 
since they came, and when we were there 
they were picking coffee to sell, and the 
trees were not three years old. I would like 
to tell you more about the Negro Republic 
but shall have to leave it till tbe next time. 
Please remember me to all the boys I know, 
and tell them I would like to hear from them 
all. 

With many kind wishes, I am, 
Yours in Christ, 

Acerbl E. Whits, 
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LETTEE8 OF HAMPTON GRADUATES 
TO DONORS OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Records of Hampton Singers. They 
Expect no " Flowery Beds of Ease." 
Happy in Hard Work. Country and 
City Schools. The New Broom Sweeps 
Clean. A Generous Little Bare- 
foot. A Brier-grown Path to thk 
School-house. Help Yourself and 
Pay your own Way. 

In concluding this series of Scholarship 
letters which have been running through 
several numbers of the Workman, we re- 
peat once more, for the benefit of new 
readers, the explanation that they have 
been written by request to those who, by 
the donation of scholarships, aided these 
students through school, and frequently 
express a desire to know how they arc suc- 
ceeding in the field of work for which they 
have beenHrained. 

A Hampton-" scholarship" means a gift 
of$70 a year, or $210 for the course, 
which is the estimated cost of a student's 
instruction, and quite beyond his own 
abilities to meet in almost all cases. His 
board bills, washing, etc., estimated at 
$10 a month are paid by himself, half 
in labor (on the average) and half in cash. 
The giver of a scholarship is put into 
direct communication with the student 
to whose benefit it is applied, by a let- 
ter of acknowledgment from him, giv- 
ing some account of himself in his life 
and efforts for an education. The inter- 
est thus aroused in the recipient of a 
generous gilt is often so great as to 
create a desire to watch his future course 
in his life work. t 

NOT EXPECTING u FLOWERY BEDS OF EASE.'' 

The fear was expressed by some who 
met the Hampton Student singers in the 
North, that the notice they received, and 
the lite of unwonted advantages and lux- 
uries in some respects, would unfit them 
for the future they must meet, and the 
work they ought to do for their people. 
In no ease, we think, has this fear been re- 
alized. Their studies were kept up to a 
great extent with a teacher while they 
travelled, and on their return they drop- 
ped into their places in the school with- 
out affectation and with much zeal. Most 
of them have since done excellent work 
as teachers, meeting hardships bravely; 
among them, the writers of the two fol- 
lowing letters : 

Kino and Queen Co., Va. 
Dear Friend : 

My first work after leaving school 
was in the North. I was one of the " Hampton 



back to Hamjiton late in November of the 
same year, and tarried till Christmas. 

I then felt very desirous to go nut teaching. 
Learning through Geul. Armstrong that there 

was a vacancy in Co., I quickly got ready 

and went. The superintendent uf schools had 
not asked many questions, before he asked if 
I was. from Hampton Institute. Being inform- 
ed that I was, " Well, sir," said he, "we are 
glad to get teachers from that school, and wo 
have been fortunate to getndght or ten from 
there this term. They do good work and gen- 
erally give perfect satisfaction » here they 
teach." y 



I passed a satisfactory examination. I found 
my school in a very out-of-the-way place, 
about twelve miles from the ncarcBt railroad 
station. The house was very frail and rough; 
the tloor made of logs split and fastened to 
the sleepers with wooden pins. There were 
no windows but one, very small one, and no 
blackboards or desks. Some of the people told 
- me it was a very poor neighborhood, and if 
they were in my place, they wouldn't go. I 
told them I had come to teach my people anil 
did not expect to "sail on llowery beds of 
ease." 1 opened my school, but Boon found I 
must have windows, a blackboard, etc. 1 went 
to the trustees and presented tin- ease. They 
said there was no money in the treasury, and 
I must see the patrons of the school. 1 went 
to them. Some were willing to do what they 
could ; — others said they had paid their taxes, 
and thought the- trustees ought to put the 
house in gOod order. I said " 1 agree with you, 
and have endeavored to get them to do' so, but 
in vain." After a while I succeeded in shew- 
ing them the importance of helping them- 
selves. They went to work, and raised money 
enough to get the window sashes. We wen? 
then without lights (window panes); I went to 
the trustees again and asked them to give me 
an order on a merchaut for thorn. They did 
so and I got my blackboard in the same way. 
I went to work and made the desks myself, 
after which I felt that I could accomplish 
much more good. The children improved re- 
markably. Talking with an aged white gen- 
tleman one day about the modes of teaching, 



he said, " I never saw children learn to read in each other, as if perplexed at their new teach- | , Va., and taught a private school in 

so short a time as your scholars." Children ; er. We borrowed an old hoe and with the help i the cily three months. 

who knew nothing when they came to me, j of a few strong pulls managed to mako quite In October 1 applied to the rounty supurin- 
at the end of the term of five months a path. 1 opened the door and to my disgust tendont and obtained a school in one of the 



1 found twelve 
dow panes broken, the room full of every im- 
aginable thing in the t-hapc of spider webs and 
dirt, 

THE NKW BROOM SWEErs. 

There was no broom so one must be made, 
which was a new business. 1 got a large 
bunch of straw and tied it up. and with it 
cleaned up. The benches 1 learned had been 
carried oft" to be used in church, they came bark 
however in time. 1 soon began to wonder if 
put my hand j a ."" teachers met with tire same hearty recep- 



1 began my first day 
on grew t 
ne month 



spite of : 



1 had j- 



reading in the second reader, and could write \ there was not a bench or elm 
to me after I went home so well that it could : looking around the 
be read without any trouble. 

COUNTRY BOARD. 

My place of boarding too was very uncom- 
fortable. The best room in the house had on- 
ly one window and that was boarded up, which 
rendered it impossible to ste to read — (it be- 
ing a rough log cabin, not white-washed) 
without opening the door. The room up-stairs 
in which 1 slept had no windows save the 
cracks in the slab cover, which were large 
enough, some of them, for me to put m; 
through. On clear nights I could lie on my j »«• 
bed and see the stars. And on rainy nights I j M J[ 
hatje been waked by rain drops falling ou 
face, and, when it was snowing, by flakes s 
ing in my ears. I had been accustomed 
nothing like that, and of course it went v..,, 

hard attirst, hut, by being well provided with children, I'd print word 
bed-clothing, and on rough nights throwing 
over are my heavy cloak, I stood the roughs. 

One of the trustees told me that was the best 
place I could And within three mi!es of the 
school-house, probably. 

SEED AND SHEAVES. 

My second school in that county was about 
four miles from the first, and about three 
time's as large. Some Of the young men and fled .with 
women as well as the children were very, very I wood. The 
rud''. and some of the people told me they did 
not think I could do anything with them. I 
did have some trouble at first but after a while 
their behaviour was altogether better. After 
I had left there, and gone to another place about : was very open 
five miles from them, to teach, I met one <>f 1 warm, the air 
Uie prominent citizens of the place 1 had left, tion from top and bottom 
who said to me, " Well, brother D. f we had 1 could see the sky above, and 
teachers at — Creek before you but they ! outside. 1 toiled on, and trust* 
couldn't do anything with the people. They I and praying that the small 
have had teachers and preachers among them j charge would yet be blessed, 
but none did them much good. You have ac- j me to look around and see so 
complished more than they all. For before ] enough clothes i n to k« ep t 
you went there both the young men and wo- ' with DO socks or stockings 
behaved ridiculously 



>bo i 



On 



teaching, 
a good size, number- 
1 began to love the 
. 1 managed them in 
general thing no nine 

ounger | to r 



- Co.. where the colored 
people-wen- groping in almost heathen dark- 
n<ss. Their condition was deplorable. They 
drank ami got drunk, and gambled, and did 
most everyi hing that was mean;. It was not 
strange to have a riot at 'he church in the time 
of Bervice. 1 am glad to be able to say that we 
have i.o such conduct now. Ti eyseem to have 
more respect for God and themselves. I had 
quite an interesting school all the while. The 
children made rapid progress iu their studies, 
and considerable improvement in their man- 



IK PI10PLK. 



After teaching there thirty-eight months 1 
tnt back to Hampton to take the post-gradu- 
i course, but feeling that my service was so 
much needed here, 1 could not content myself 
11 the term, so 1 left Hampton and 
icm about five miles from where 1 first 

con. and even .hen colli, I not afford ,o buy j tlo £ , als0 a „ j nt £3thlg Sabbath 

book» ; WlUrMcb 1 Imnlly knew what to do : K[moL The „ s m , imiil " ^ appret 

for it seemed like trying to bmld a house with- I ciale it „,„,.„ tl .„, ,„., h £, yu;il ? A 



the blackboard. 



and school 



out tools. The weatb 
went on there nicely for a while. 

A GOOD STOVE DOT SO PIKE. 

When cold began to ereep ou we w( 
good wood stove, but w< 
hool board said they c 
;itFord to furnish it. so we gathered a few pen 
nies and bought a little. 1 had the large bov 
go in the woods, and cut 

would make up the fire for them. The house 
was very open and we could scarcely keep 
warm, the air piercing -through in every direc- 



i had 
ould not 



many of them an* opposed to Sabbath school, 
and cue very little about the moral training 
of their childrc 



id side 

iy one walking 
in God, hoping 

4t was sad for 
e with scarcely 



1 think mv people need teachers more than 
they need sUver or gold. They need some- 
thing to enable thum to protect themselves. 
y* 5 ^ In their blind nean they can be persuaded to 
say y.-s against their own interest. 

There are a great many in this vicinity who 
work hard all the year, and live just as eco- 
nomically as they can, hoping to have* 
something at the end of the year, but they 
most always come out only even, or behind. 
Sometimes they are very much dissatisfied and 
say ihat the whites have cheated them. 

You can see the work yet to be done. In 
this work, we teachers have a great many 
disadvantages to encounter. As igrorance 



while the preacher was in the pul 
there is a marked change in them ; they 
nut like tin- same people. I hope you i 
come back and teach lor us again, for 1 d 
see what we can do without you," 
description of the people, I believed 



what I had 
tear 



authentic. 



it of C "irrJf but of told hiiWo. and" gave him another pa: 
ot gnti outot , :eh:Ml worn lumc llle who ie winU?r . i 

tcred a very severe "inter, and having a long 
j£« j bridge to cross made it more severe. 



>t Hampton gave me a few stout jackets and 
woolen socks, which 1 gave to the poorest. 

A GENEROUS LITTLE BABE- FOOT. 

One little boy 1 gave two pairs to. Next 
morning, he came » Uhout any on, and said " 1 
ide 6 ave mine to my sisters, did you care?'' 



• my eye 



> be done. The Hampton School is doiug 
a great work in preparing young men and wo- i 

men for teachers, and scuds out some every ™* *««"™S y«*. 1 Jl l>P '«d l«ra city school, I 
year, but nothing like enough- to supply the which 1 succeeded m geUnig he ev.mina- helpin 
needs of the people. There are many earnest , tion was very rigid, but with Gods help 1 forth, 
young men and women who desire to be edu- I*«»<I, *»* B»v«!ii a grammar grade. I was t 

catedat the Hampton Institute, for teachers, was much pleased wrh myself and so were mnn a 
but, because they have not the necessary means ">>' Ineuds but. the happr st of al was my woods 
to go with, have to remain at home. , father. School opened m r-eptember and 1 « 1 

Though we are too poor to pay you, God, 1 had just aught two months when my father could 
w™»u-:,rd von Tor All vo.. havn died, which was a gieat shock. 1 continued school 
and at the end was re-appointed to "long 
the same school. ance, 
The term in the country was only live months ; n, " Vl ' r 
the city term ten. I was treated very nice- | cnildn 
ly by both white and colored in the country. 
Country children are kept out of school a great 
deal to pick berries, while the city children are 
compelled to go or lose their places. My class- 
the country t 



GOOD SOIL RY THE WAYSIDE. 

In the short time she has been teaching 
the young woman who writes the next 
letter has shown herselfto.be one of 'the 
best and most devoted of Hampton grad- 



. Va., March '22nd, '79. 

lear Sir: 

Two years ugo 1 wrote to you from Hanip- 
M, thanking you for paying my scholarship 
here and telling you of my purpose after leav- 

lf there itre any at Hampton now that e 



I It amply repaid for all of the very hard j 
work I had don--, and tltti disadvantages and , Still 1 was so interested in the work, and 
suffering. I glad to he of some use in the world, that 1 went 

The enrollment of mv different schools up { eveiff $ny. 1 had at the time an invalid fath- 
to last fall, '78, not counting any name more er, and, being the main support of the family, 
than once, public, private, day schools, Sun- 1 could not welt give up. Kvery day 1 could see 
day-schools and 'singing schools, amounts to ! my classes advance and 1 was exceedingly hap- 
7y. r ). In winter and fall 1 am teaching public ' py. March 2oih, 1 feltn bit sick and during the 
schools. In summer, I generally teach vocal ! day was obliged to close school. 1 was too ill i uate teachers. 
n i US i c . | to go next day, so they ca) cd in a doctor who 

MOKE TEACHERS REED1 D, THO* NO MONEY TO sui(1 ,lKlt , tlM ? . wo . rk : , W f Uh , W: ! lk ' WU f. t °° 

much. 1 had typhoid fever, and rheumatism, 
pay them. which kept me in bed near two mouths. 1 .was 

Much has been done by the friends in the not able to return to my school after that. 
North in the way of educating- the colored Through all this the friendsrtt- Hampton wore 
people of the South, but a great deal remains vei y k?nd, for w hich I am very thankful. 

1 ceiving your aid, 1 hope they may be benefited 
y they lend a 
now "laboring, 
My first school 
I was of a five 

months term. In the *>dge of a small body of 
woods by the roadside, sat mv little frame 
school house. It was the church there, and 
could not he fixed very comfortably for a 
school room, as there were no desks, but 1 got 
along quite nicely after 1 obtained good attend- 
ance, which was a task, ns the parents had 
never really taken an interest in sending their 
children to school before. 1 visited the parents, 
often and talked to them of the importance of 
,™ sending their children regularly and kept the 
The next Hampton singer's letter is deal to pick berries, while the city children arc cluldn-a .m,r--st...i that w.- r .- youungregularly, 
from a young woman who has been the compelled to go or lose their places. My class- ! and snfm hilu no troub!e nt 
chief support of her family, and met all cs in the country were in multiplication, divis- excohiaokmbst vko* thk county scpeuin- 
ilithViilties with a brave spirit. She gives 1 ion, second and third readers. In the city, I , tendknt. 
a orniiliic account of varied experience in ' have two grades -Ird and Ith. maximum num- | The Superintendent of the county schools vis- 
iu- ...id ennntrv schools berS ' ^ amI '"M tllL ' m ' ''T^ tIcL " 1,l,:l19 !,nJ ited mv school once ; he asked me what kind of 

City aild COUtltry 6CU0018. j denominate numbers, modes and tenses -in attendance 1 had 1 told hiui that 1 had at last 

grammar, drawing outlines, physiology and obtained regular attendance though it was 
quite a task. He said he was very much 
pleased — for that was; more than had been 



believe,"will amply reward you for all you have I died, 
done and all you may do. 

Respectfully yours, D. 



A COUNTY SCHOOL AND CITY SCHOOL. 




i and wo- with no >nr-,s or siuckni^s ■■!], :md what we may , ' n '. , ' , 

S on K ,hno S ! canon* —» uf shoo. The kind peop.J S^cTS fhe 'X.J ?h.t*S moan ZZ 

them good. TheV imagine anything to be 
wrong that they do' not uud.-rstand. It requires 



great deal of patience and prayer to enable 
one to do much good among such people. 

After leaching four years iu tire country, 
alone. I came to the conclusion that a help-mate 
would add to my usefulness. The 28th of last 
April. 1 received my better half— a wife. We 
are getting on very well. My wife assists me 
in the Sabbath school. 

Yours truly, W. 



March 20(/<, '?». 

My dear, kind friend : 

1 left Hampton in '7(1 to enter 
on a new field of labor. In the fall of the same 
year, 1 sent in an application for a country 
school situated in a very pleasant village. 
I was examined by the superintendent of the 
county, who said 1 passed very creditably, and 
the principal of the school told me to go to 
work when 1 got ready. Monday, Oct. 8th, 1 
started with very little knowledge of how to 
begin 1 think an education is something val- 
uable to have but how to put it to use is the 
most important; and 1 felt that whatever 1 
knew of books and the world 1 scarcely knew 
how to put it to use. 1 sent word to announce 
it iu church by tire minister when the school 
would open. 



atural philosophy 
tions a year and two promotions. I am glad to 
have had a little experience in both city and 
country schools so as to give you a more varied 
description. 

LOVES THE WO UK. 

I am very much pleased with my choice in 
life. 1 am not anxious 10 give up, although 
my health is failiug. 1 hope you feel that the 
work at Hampton is a noble one, and that it is 
like bread thrown upon the waters to return in 
its duo season. With this 1 close, and remain, 
yours truly, L. 



CARRYING LIGHT TO HARK CORNERS. 

The young man who writes the follow - 
a iuiiER-ottowN\p.\Tn TO TB^.SCHOOI^HOOSB. I . ltittcT hsLB teaching among his 

1 had not sccnVtho school house, and with people for six years, and knows their 
very little difficulty 1 found it situated in a nceds He j 9 an intelligent observer as 

sms l c£.r„r s: 1 ^ \ ** r .• ~~\ ; T mends ,„ u£L« <* » 

them 1 set to work. They looked askant at I 1 lea Hampton, in June-1873 and came to I all. Respectfully yours, L. 



before — for the parents had nev- 
er seemed to take an interest before. He 
spoke a while to the children, praised them 
for their improvement, and told me 1 should 
have a position in the town school the next 
year, which 1 commenced October 14th, 1878. 
This was my second school. It closed about 
three weeks* ago, hurt 1 am teaching a private 
school at the same place and hope to continue 
it until June. 

THIRSTY FOR KNOWLEDGE. 

I did not have any trouble with this school 
■e very thirsty for knowledge, and 
s to impart it as fast as they can 
receive it. "There are many in our school 
who are willing and know enough to enter 
higher schools, such as Hampton, and might' 
the great work, but the low i 



j for they ^ 



It 
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IBOIDENTS OF INDIAN LITE AT HAMP- 
TON. 

. ALL ABOARD FOR SHELLBANKB ! 

Beds, blankets, sheets, pillows, crockery 
provisions, tents, stove and three thousand 
Dricka all carefully packed away in a sloop 
lying at the school wharf; a hasty lunch just 
finished, when the captain's cry, All 
aboard for Shellbnnks," made the merry 
laughing boys- race for the boat and crowd 

Bb The i yawl was filled with boys wild with 
delight as tbe waves tossed them up and 

down RIGHT IS CAMP 

After supper the boys were itoo tired to 
pitch their tents so they had a dance; tney 
made a lively noise for some time when, 
weary in throat as well as in limbs, they 
wrapped their blankets about them and threw 
themselves down to sleep. There was a good 
circulation of air and no complaint about na- 
ture's great dormitory . 

THE FIK ST DAY. 

The boys were pitching their tents, pump- 
ing water, cutting wood, rowing, cooking, 
and at proper times— eating- They were di- 
vided in regular squads for the farm and 
boat work, and as cooks and waiters. llie 
Indians have as good an idea of law and or- 
der as any other people, in fact, it would DC 
almost impossible to manage them without 
these forces on our side . 

CAME. REGULATIONS. 

There were three squads— two of nine each, 
and one of ten ; each squad had a captain, who 
renorted with his men for work, and also all 
neglect of duty. There were four cooks who 
served as waiters as well. One boy wasmadehrst 
sergeant, and performed duties similar to- those 
ofapoliceman. The cooks rose atfouroclock 
and prepared breakfast. At quarter to hve 
the bugle was blown, when the other boys got 
up; breakfnst was served at five o'clock; at 
half-past five the squad to go for sea-weed 
reported for work. At half-past six another 
squad reported for farm work. During the 
morning the cooks were busy washing dishes 
and preparing dinner. At a quarter to twelve 
the bugle sounded, when the boys came in 
from the farm ; quarter post twelve the dinner 
was put on the table and the two squads eat 
their dinner; they hardly finished before the 
hungry boat hands came for theirs. At half- 
past one the third squad went to work on the 
farm while the boat squad took the sea weed 
from the boat. At six the bugle was blown 
again when ollleft off work, and at half-past 
six sat down to supper. At eight the first ser- 
geant blew a call ; the boys came to the front of 
the cottage for roll call and inspection; after 
inspection they marched to their dining quar- 
ters where we had prayers— the service was in 
Dakota; then after giving out the aider of 
work for the next day they were dismissed for 
the night. The allowance of provisions wos a 
■ little larger than armv rations and was issued at 

10 a. m. aud at 4 and 8 :-W p. m. The washing | 

was done in camp. 



The Indians have accepted as a fact that all 
work and no play will make Jack a dull boy ; 
when we find tllem playing after putting them 
to work our greatest fear is, they will take an 
over-dose and so lose the good effect of the 
remedy. When at work in the corn held they 
would strip to the skin and with a handful of 
weeds forming a kind of shield, run about the 
field chasing each other, shouting, laughing 
and dancing. 

CAMP DRESS. 

We were not long in camp before the boys 
began to get rid of all Buperlluous clothing. 
All had been supplied with good woolen 
shirts The coat was the first thing to re- 
move- then it became painfully evident that 
many of the boys were fast working their way 
in all directions through their pants; how to 
stop the ugly development was a serious ques- 
tion: patching checked it for a time; hut 
many of them gave up the dimcult problem 
and rejoiced that they were free to wear noth- 
■ ing but shirt and drawers. Two of them 
made a pair of Indian breeches for them- 
selves ; the style did not take, as it was not as 
cool as the other. The feet had bravely strug- 
gled at the toes and sides of the shoes aud 
finally made their escape. At the evening 
war dances only a shirt was worn. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The boys were given the freedom of Shell- 
banks, not in a formal way, such as writing it 
on sheepskin and encasing it in a box of gold 
or silver with a big presentation speech, but 
bv removing the stiff rules which regulate 
their life at school. Two or three abused 
this freedom by returning to the school 
without permission, where they did as they 
pleased; no one was there to look after 
them. When they returned to camp they 

' I ' - 



were compelled to work all day while the 
other boys were having a good t'me with the 
Indian aod colored girls who had come out 
i a picnic. 

FIBBING. 

We started with the boat about eight 
o'clock in the morning; every boy had a>> 
fishing line; the cooks had put in a big 
lunch of white bread and molasses, as we 
intended to stay out all day. Going down 
the river the boys asked to take a swim; 
the word had hardly been given before 
they were stripped and in the water, sport- 
ing about like so many porpoises. We cast 
anchor near a fish-oil factory and went ashore ; 
we saw how fish-oil and fertilizers are 
made, but our olfactories were so disturbed 
that we were glad to leave the place and 
its associations behind us. Sailing out into 
the Chesapeake we dropped anchor and be- 
gan to fish ; took lunch at twelve and con- 
tinued to fish until about three in the after- 
noon ; we had very poor luck taking only about 
two dozen little fishes and six balloon, fish - 
so we stopped fishing and took a sail;. got 
to camp about seven in the evening. 



moved to a place of safety. A few of the 
boys, with their blankets around them, were 
huddled up against the side of the house 
watching the wreck, while others, with only 
a Bhirt on, ran out of the house. Aa a war 
horse capers and dances to the sound of bat- 
tle so these Indians capered and danced to 
the sound of the storm. 



8UNDAY. 

At first there was an inclination to make it 
one of the six doys. A prayer meeting was 
held in the morning, and in the afternoon 
school; all the boys who wished to 
impton to church could do so; those 
mined attended camp services. All 
very much interested particularly : ~ ' 



Sumlav 



Sunday-school ; the boys returning from 
Hampton flocked in full of interest, anxious 
to hear. 



THE LABT NIGHT. 

The supper, inspection and prayers were 
over and an unusual quiet reigned in camp. 
In one tent the occupants were playing 
games, in the other tents all had gone to bed. 
About half-psst eleven it occurred to the 
players that it would be an excellent time 
to give a mid-night serenade: a drum, which 
had been made the day before from the 
Bkin of a dead sheep and an old cheese box» 
was brought out, then forming themselves 
into line marched to the tent of the cookB; 
they played such lively airs that not only the 
cooks, but the boys in the other tents came 
out and danced : it was the morning aurora, 
the daybreak to the boys; they did not 
go to bed again. The cooks began to pre- 
pare breakfast while the boys carried all the 
logs and boards which made the floors of 
; their tents to proper places. About twelve 
! o'clock mid night I heard the farm manager 
knack at my door— the confusion without 
had already disturbed me so I hastened to 
! hear what had happened. The boys were 
I coming in from the barn.runningand yelling In 
: the wildest manner; the manager was afraid 
I that they were out on a raid, and had killed 
some live-stock. I suggested, they have been 
to the barn to empty the straw from their 



In dealing with the Indiana one of the 
greatest possible mistakes is to withhold cred- 
it when it is due them. We are all more or 
less inclined to shape our ideas by the express- 
ed opinions of some one else. I asked the 
manager what he thought of their work ? He 
said I will tell you what they have done then 
you shall decide for yourself ; after he ended 
his list, I said, I think they have done well. 

Their health is much improved and all are 
in fine condition for their winter work. 

J. C. R. 




THE JERUSALEM PONY. 

Isn't that a funny name for the donkey ? 
So they call him in England sometimes, and 
just why, I don't know ; perhaps because he 
is the sort of pony chiefly used in Jerusalem ; 
perhaps because some people like to make the 
most of what they have. 

I think all these children mean to have a 
ride on their Jerusnlem pony, one after the 
other, if they can catch him, and that the Je- 
rusalem pony hasn't quite made up his own 
mind whether they shall or not. What do 
you think ? 

Children always like donkeys. They are 
such amusing little fellows, and not so high 
as to make one feel he is riding on the ridge- 
pole of the barn, as you do tbe first time you 
ride on horse back. The English children 
are very fond of riding on them. Ona pleasant 
breezy hill outside a little of the great city of 
London, called Hempstead Heath, a string 
of donkeys always stand ready to be hired 
to children for a short ride, a boy run- 
ning beside to see that the donkey trots along 
and does not roll his little rider off. 

The Italian children are just as fond of rid- 
ing on donkeys as the English children. But 
I am afraid they are not generally as kind to 
the poor iitino as they call him. The don- 
key is a very much abused animal, and yet he 
is patient and kind and gentle. And for a . 
donkey as well as for every other creature, 
brute or human, kind' words are better than 
blows. 



THK JERUSALEM l'ONY. 



Much of the damage done by the great 
storm which swept over the coast a few weeks 
ago has already been reported, lull in none of 
these reports did we find an account concern- 
ing the destruction of an Indian Camp at 
Shellbanks. 

After breakfast I went around the tents, to 
see if the rain was beating in and to have 
them tightened; the wind was gradually in- 
creasing. The hoys thought that if the ropes 
were tight enough to hold them then they 
would be tight enough to hold then at the end 
of the next hour: this was poor philosophy and 
was proved so the next minute by a great 
mist of wind which blew down a tent. The 
bovs now became excited; their wild shouts 
could be heard above the roar of the wind 
„ I evcrv bov turued out and tried to 

swe bis tent but it was evident that they 
would soon fall; the order was given to take 
all bedding and clothes into tbe house. The 
scene now beggared description; the rail .wa- 
ter was standing in great pools throughout 
the camp while every minute the water 
from the river threatened to submerge it. 
Everything had to be moved back from the 
ban?; the tents were strutk and canvas 
boards, logs, tables,' benches and stovo re- 



ticks: this was not satisfactory as he knew 
they had been out to the sheep pasture. I 
got my field glass and from my window ex- 

Incd the ground; no signs of slaughter 

-e to be seen. I turned my glass on the 
camp fire and saw boys drying sheets they 
had just been washing; what might have been 
a pot of mutton was only a pot of coliee and | 
the boys soon sat down to a breakfast of cold | 
beef boiled potatoes, bread, and coffee. By 
two 'o'clock everything had been put away, 
they were now ready for a regular war dance, 
the drum was beaten, a circle was formed and 
with feathers in their hats and clothes the 
boys danced to tbe music, making the most hid- 
eous noise. . -..,•„ 

About half-past five they formed into line 
in front of the cottage all ready to start for 
the school ; every boy was told to take 
his bed tick and fill it with straw as soon as 
they got back. - 

I asked one boy what the others were do- 
ing in the pasture last night ; We was plav 
in „ with a dog, he come round our tents and 
we 8 chase him' a long. way. by and by we 
caught him and play with him then we let him 

g Vhcv started for the boats and were rowed 
across y the river and then walked about four 
miles to the school. 



VIEW OF SACKVILLE STKEET LN DUB- 
LIN. 

Thackeray says of Dublin, "A handsomer 
town it is impossible to see on a summer's 
day," and its* handsomest street is Sackville 
street. V 

The general appearance of Dublin, says the 
guide book, invariably wins the admiration of 
every visitor to this capital city of Ireland. 
From many points it commands a noble pros- 
pect; it is situated on the banks of a noble 
river; the neighboring scenery is of rich 
fields and meadows, and the city itself 
adorned with stately edifices. Carlisle 
Bridge is one of the best points to com- 
mand a fine view of Dublin. East and west 
ripples the Liffey, spanned by many bridges, 
thronged with tapering masts; northward ex- 
tends the long line of Sackville street with its 
ranges of Btately buildings and the Trafalgar 
monument in the centre, a handsome granite 
column raised to commemorate the great Brit- 
ish Admiral, Nelson, the hero of Trafalgar. 
It is one hundred and eight feet in height, and 
is surmounted by a colossal staffle of Nelson. 
The column is hollow, end the visitor may 
ascend it by a winding stair-case of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight steps, and enjoy a view 
of great extent and beauty. The city with its 
towers and spires and palaces, its streets and,-. 
the broad shining ribbon of the Liffey g'uid-1 
ing the eye inland to green fields and thickly 
wooded hills, and blue, distant mountains, or 
seaward to the beautiful cliff bounded Bay of 
Dublin. Opposite the Nelson monument, to 
the left stands the General Post Orhce, a fine 
granite building; at the northern end of the 
street stands the Rotunda, a large circular 
building contiiining one great apartment, 
eighty feet in diameter and forty feet in height, 
used for a public lecture and concert hall. Its 
receipts go toward maintaining a large hospi- 
tal adjoining it. Beyond, the Kotunda lies 
Rutland Square surrounded by the houses of 
the nobility and wealthy citizens. On its 
right the elegant spire of St. George's church 
rises to a height of two hundred feet. Sack- 
ville has been called tbe first thoroughfare in 
Europe. Through the kindness of Messrs. 
Harper Bros, our readers may judge of it for 
themselves. 



A farmer wished to borrow a gun from a 
neighbor for the purpose of killing some birds 
in his field of wheat, eating the grain His 
neighbor declined to loan the gun for he 
thought the birds useful. In order, b°™"> 
to satisfy bis curiosity he shot one o them^ 
opened its craw, and found in it two I undrcd 
weevils, and four grains of wheat, and in these 
Tour thc wcevil had burrowed I This 

was i most instructive lesson, and worth the 
life of a poor bird, valuable as it was. 
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GARRISON. 
The life of A,man like Garrison presents 
some curious questions in ethics. His 
fundamental belief was, that slavery was 
wrong, and ought not to be tolerated. 
But the law of tue land not only tolerated 
it; it protected it. So he declared him- 
self an outlaw, and denounced the Con- 
stitution of the United States as a "league 
with Hell." If every man refuse to obey 
laws which he considers unjust, there is 
anarchy at once. If he submit) to laws 
which violate the rule of his conscience, 
his moral nature is in peril. Social an- 
archy is a terrible evil. So is a refusal to 
obey conscience. It is the duty of soci- 
ety to enforce its laws and punish the 
transgressor. It is likewise the duty of 
the individual to refuse obedience to Jaws 
which he deems unjust. The community 
may be wrong and the individual may be 
right: there is no one to judge between 
them. Garrison boldly accepted the 
issue and obeyed his conscience. He ac- 
cepted the consequences without flinch- 
ing. He saw no compromise. He vio- 
lated the law in spirit, and in fact, 
whenever he had the opportunity. His 
self-sacrifice was sublime. It was martyr- 
dom in its best sense. He placed the law 
of conscience above all human law. But 
his position was a dangerous onq. A com- 
munity made up of such active consciences 
pitches into anarchy, or leaps into reform, 
at once. 

Conscience may itself be wrong. It 
needs light and education. The Hindoo 
woman who throws her child into the 
Ganges obeys her conscience, but it is 
dark and falsely educated. The pilgrim 
fathers drove the Quakers out of Massa- 
chusetts in obedience to the law of con- 
science, but it was dark and imperfectly 
trained. Garrison's mind had .a marvel- 
ous insight into right and wrong. There 
was no crookedness in it. It moved in 
straight lines. The tracks upon which his 
moral forces moved were not deflected to 
meet this point and avoid that point, or 
rising and falling on grades. They were 
like the railway built between St. Peters- 
burgh and Moscow, by order of the Em- 
peror of Russia, who drew a straight line 
between the two cities, and said, " Build 
me that road." His moral energy was 
immense. Neither time nor circumstances 
could impair it. He did foolish things, 
but he always acted according to convic- 
tion. The pilgrim fathers had the choice 
of yielding up obedience to the dictates 
of conscience or of abandoning their na- 
tive land . They chose the latter. * Gar- 
rison did neither. He planted himself in 
front of the nation, and fought the battle, 
almost alone. w. n. a. 



EXODUS NOTES. 

Letters like the following (more 
from North Carolina than elsewhere) 
have been received from the graduate 
teachers of this institution indicating 
how wide-spread is the emigration idea. 
A colored colony of about sixty, recently 
left the western part of Virginia for Kan- 
sas. 

The negro once believed in the ballot 
as a cure for all his ills, but this illusion 
is over. He has now taken up with em- 
igration as a panacea. ) 

While there iB a bright and hopeful side 
in this movement, there is a very dark one 
resulting from his ignorance which makes 
him in many ways the dupe of his ex- 
citable nature. His ideas are based up- 
on floating rumors, knowledge being to 
the race at large as a sealed book. 

The Negro is bewildered; he is as likely 
to move West when his low condition is his 
own fault as when he has been kept down 
by wrong and ruinous contracts or by ill 
treatment at the hands of others. Before 
many months, however, the colored people 
will find the " true inwardness" of emigra- 
tion. Enough can write to send back ac- 
counts of the new country, some will re- 
turn, and there will be a basis of judgment 
for wise action. 

Maney's Neck, Hertford Co., N. C, [ 
July 22nd, 1870. J 

Dear Sir: ( ■ 

I have not been te&dj in writing to 
you since I left the Institute as others, as I 
know how busy you are kept in receiving 



letters from the students. I am still teaching 
within the neighborhood of Newsom's Depot, i 
Southampton, Va. The people in the above 
named place seen to be completely carried 
away from news of emigrating to Kansas, and 
they have made choice of me to seek all the 
information I can on the subject. I deemed 
it expedient to write to you as a proper 
source. You will please do me a kindness in 
writing me alt the important information in 
your possession and oblige, 

Your obedient pupil, 

Thomas H. Scott, 
of the class of '75. 
P, S. General, I don't wish to be trouble- 
some, but allow me to aak an early reply as 
possible owing to the condition in which the 
people aeem to be at present. 

Thomas H. Scott. 



dcr the revenue system, to better advantage on 
the Bandy lands of the South Carolina seacoast, 
than on the farms of New England or the prai- 



" In a general conversation Representative 
Casey Young of Tennessee hai expressed him- 
self freely respecting Southern affairs. Re- 
specting the negro exodus. Representative 
Young says the Northern people and press 
misunderstand the real feeling of the South- 
ern whites, especially those in the Mississippi 
Valley. All the stories of their opposition to 
the colored emigration, he characterizes as 
1 stuff and nonsense.' Ho declares that there 
is not an intelligent white man in the whole 
region who would not be rejoiced to see the 
blacks leave till those remaining did not out- 
number the whites. In the first place, the 
Southern people believe that so long as the 
colored men outnumber the white voters in 
any Congressional District, it will be impossi- 
ble to make the North believe otherwise than 
that every white Democrat returned to Con- 
gress is elected by fraud or intimidation. 
Another reascm is that the negroes are un- 
profitable laborers, and so long as they 



A BOOK WANTED ! 
The thought in the following article is 
well worth general attention. We hope 
its publication in this paper, with but lim- 
ited circulation, will create some interest 
and do good. 
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the Centennial Exhibl 
with a sense of ignorance 
sented tl all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them" disptayed to the admiring 
gaze of the assembled throngs, but what did 
I know about the countries whence they cr.me? 
Standing a moment in the Russian depart- 
ment, I was bewildered with the magnificence 
around me. Scattered in rich profusion were 
glittering jewels, costly furs, gorgeous webs 
of woolen and silk, beautiful furniture, ele- 
gant house-furnishings of rare and costly ma- 
terials, covered work in metal and stone, a 
good-sized house, containing a thousand use- 
ful articles within its walls, all manufactured 
from India rubber in St. Petersburgh, speci- 
mens of varied arts, useful and ornamental, 
figures representing forty different nationali- 
ties, all tributary to the Czar ! Pressing my 
hand to my head, I vainly tried to recall what 
I had learned from school books about Russia. 
I had a general impression that the Czar ruled 
over an extensive savage empire, ordered free 
use of the knout among his subjects, and oc- 
casionally shipped parties of them to Siberia. 
Yet here before me were indisputable eviden- 
ces of a people far advanced in mechan- 
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Four or five of the Mississippi steamboats 
which carried. colored emigrants North while 
the exodus was at its highest last spring, have 
been siezed and libeled for violation of the 
law in taking more deck passengers than their 
registers allowed them to carry." 

Governor St. John of the State of Kan- 
sas, president of the Freedmen's Aid Asso- 
ciation of Kansas, writes that the tide of col- 
ored immigration northward continues in an 
almost unbroken strain, and unless checked 
by quarantine regulations on the Mississippi 
river there is no telling when it will stop. 
The Freedmen's Aid Association has expend- 
ed $0,000 in aid of the destitute refugees, but 
its fund is now nearly exhausted and outside 
assistance is needed. The Governor com- 
plains that the North is not sufficiently inter- 
ested in the movement, and says that while 
Cleveland has given $1,000 to aid it, New 
York City has not given that many cents. 
The Governor says that young Kansas will not 
in any event falter in her duty toward these 
people. 
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my geography 
I about Russia, 1 found 1 was again to be 
astonished, and have all my ideas unsettled. 
! "The Chinese raise and drink tea, kill off 
most of the girl babies, cramp the feet of the 
women, wear .their hair in long queues, have 
embroidered shawls and carve ivory toys," 
such was about the sum of my information 
in regard to the celestials. But here were 
beautiful manufactures in great abundance, 
and very like our own, giving token of refin- 
ed and luxurious tastes, and great national I 
wealth. The figure of the Chinese lady of i 
rank almost the counterpart of her American 
sister, arrayed in expensive gurments so made ( 
as to impede every movement, and render the 
wearer useless except to look at. The figure i 
of the Mongolian peasant was clothed in scant ; 
attire of simple style and adapted 
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Congressman Chalmer's advice to the ne- 
groes of his Mississippi district: "You are 
now freemen. Nobody has a right to restrain 
you against your will from going where you 
choose. But, as regards this migration to 
Kansas, let me advise you not to be rash and 
precipitate a movement of such importance to 
your future. You should send forward a few- 
good, intelligent men to ascertain what ad- 
vantages present themselves to the colored 
emigrants. But of one thing; I assure you— 
you will have the white man to contend with 
wherever you go. The sun is the colored 
man's friend. In the land where his rays 
drive the white man to shelter, the colored 
man has the advantage, but in the cold cli- 
mate of the North he cannot compete with his 
white neighbor. Stay where your friend, the 
sun, aids you in the contest." 



Recently quite a large party of colored 
men passed through East St. Louis to Kansas 
last night, got up by merchants and planters 
of Mississippi with the view of giving the ne- 
groes an opportunity to judge of the country 
for themselves. Many planters apprehend 
that after the present cotton crop is picked 
there will be an extensive exodus from the 
South. Those who got up this excursion be- 
lieve the representative colored men who 
might go would be disappointed with Kansas 
and return, and their unfavorable accounts 
prevent an extensive migratory movement. 
.Quite a large number of whites have also join- 
ed the party. 



The Charleston 2fev>a speaks hopefully of the 
future of the South Carolina low country, and 
says that the prospect iB.that the general culti- 
vation of rice and long cotton will be hereafter 
regularly profitable, and that this will be aug- 
mented by the cultivation of jute and of wheat, 
oats and hay, which, it claims, can be madeun- 



civilization of tr 
same ideals as o 
thousand thoughts rushed through my mind, 
a thousand desires to know more of the 
densely populated land on the other side of 
the globe. Turning into the English depart- 
ment, where I expected to find myself at 
home, and supposed I did know something of 
the history, habits and condition of the peo- 
ple, I was overpowered afresh with the 
sense of knowing so little where so much 
knowledge was needed. 

Apart from the deep interest attached to 
Great Britain proper, what a vast field of re- 
search was opened by ah inspection of the 
exhibits from the various colonies dependent 
upon the British Government, representing 
every climate, from the frozen North, to the 
burning tropics. Such lumps of gold from 
Australia, that it seemed as if all the people 
in the world should have money in abun- 
dance; such supplies of raw material for 
cloth fabrics that one felt as if every human 
being should be clothed with ease, such 
bounteous display of food that it seemed as if 
none should be hungry! And then the beau- 
tiful exhibitions of every kind from countries 
even put down on the maps of my youth- 
ful days ! As I gazed, lost in admiration, at 
the exquisite carvings from Italy, the noble 
iron work of Sweden, the unrivalled silks 
and linens of Belgium, the rich jewelry, of 
Switzerland, the dainty leather cloth of Ha- 
waii, the handsome leather work of Brazil, 
the curious fishing boats from the Baltic, 
the beautiful stuffed birds from Kaflirland, 
horw I longed to know more - of the various 
peoples, who had sent such fair handiwork 
from afar to testify their interest in our young 
Republic. How do all these nations live i 
Do they worship the Great Unseen Creator 
of earth with all its wonders and beauties? 
Do they love the living, and sorrow for the 
dead as we do ? What sort of rulers have they ? 
Are the common people frugal, industrious 
and happy, or ire they weary, oppressed and 
over-burdened v ^Hbw do the men treat the 
women of their families ? Can those who 
have bright minds and thrifty habits,' improve 
their condition, or are a favored few poss- 
essed of every privilege, while the masses of 
the people labor in hopeless toil for the main- 
tenance of the dominant class ? These, and a 
thousand other questions passed through my 



mind as 1 traversed those gorgeous halls, 
adorned with such wondrous treasures from 
all the nations of earth, and I grew weary and 
sad as I realized the long years of patient 
study that must elapse, before I could gain 
any adequate knowledge of this vast field. 
Having the good fortune during the exposi- - 
tion to sp nd a day with General Walker, the 
distinguished Judge of Awards, I anxiously 
inquired of him if there was any one book, 
which could give such an ignoramus at least 
a glimpse of the present condition, religious, 
political, social, commercial, economical, of 
all the countries of the globe, a picture of the 
world as it is to-day. "There is no such 
book" said Gen. Walker after a moment's re- 
flection, " It has not yet been written." 

Surely such a book is greatly needed. The 
world goes on so fast in our day, the wonder- 
ful inventions of modern times bring individ- 
uals and nations once remote from each other, 
into constant intercourse. The wealthy Chi- 
naman Bends Mb son to college in Massachu- 
setts. The missionary in Africa selects hia 
pet pupil for a'scholarship in Howard Univer- 
sity. The Indian hunter of Arizona gives up 
his son, trained to hunt buffalo that he may - 
learn the printing-trade at Hampton. The 
idle Englishman wins a wager that he can go 
around the world in 80 days; even,the -deli- 
cate and luxurious young lady of the 19th 
century scarcely deems her education com- 
plete until she has journeyed to some distant 
laud. A party of New England teachers make 
up a holiday excursion to Paris or the Sand- 
wich Islands; Jerusalem has become a rail- 
road station. English newspapers are printed' 
in Japan. How shall all the poor people, or 
those whom sickness or family cares keep 
ever at home, know of the progress of the 
world without such a book .? A great oppor- 
tunity is here offered to the educated colored 
man or woman of our country to aid humanity 
in the acquisition of knowledge by undertak- 
ing all or some part of this service for man. 
What better life work offers to the earnest 
student and thinker of our generation ? The 
Negro-American, possibly the descendant of 
the ancient Egyptian, that nation which 
stands first in the ranks of the world's old- 
time civilization, possessing the tropical im- 
agination of Africa the home of his race,* with 
the progressive spirit of America, the land of 
his birth is well fitted for such a task. It has 
been the reproach of the Negro among. men, 
that he has done nothing for himself or others 
—that the good which has come to him has 
come through others — that he has invented 
nothing, accomplished nothing. Cannot some 
member of the Colored Educational Society 
of Virginia, take away this reproach from hia 
people, and by patient study, and persistent 
labor furnish food for eager minds, in giving 
to the world the book so much wanted f 

Fred. Douglass tells you "with leisure 
comes thought, with thought progress." 

Now that many among you are becoming 
independent and intelligent citizens of the 
Republic, which has bestowed freedom upon 
you, and offers you equal privileges to rise to 
places of honor among your countrymen, let 
it be yours to aid the forward march of man. 

Orra Lajjg " 



TO THE SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 

/FROM A O RAD U ATE.) 

Dear Workman: 

Thy welcomed columns find me 
monthly and are "read with much interest. In 
addition to thyself, a copy of .the Education- 
al Journal has been coming to my address, in 
which I find valuable instruction for teachers. 
1 know not from whence it comes, but I wish 
to tender my thanks through thy columns to 
the person or party who has been kind enough 
to favor me with its information, and also to 
assure the benefactor that it is welcomely re- 
ceived, and carefully rtad. 

At present I am teaching near Enfield, N. 
C, and have a very interesting school. 

With many good wishes for thee and suc- 
cess to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, I am, 



' Yours respectfully, 

J. P. Wi 



A MULATTO NOT A NEGRO. 

A case in which the question of inter-mar- 
riage between the races had been raised, came 
up last week in one of the courts of St. Louis, 
and the presiding judge held, that the plain- 
tiff not being a Negro, the legal prohibition 
did not apply. The judge thinks that a person 
whose blood is one-fourth Negro and three- 
fourths of the Caucassian race cannot be class- 
ed as a Negro, and he quotes in support of 
his views astatute in force before the abolition 
of slavery making a distinction between Ne- 
groes and mulattoes, and defining a mulatto to 
be any person other than a Negro, anyone of 
whose grandfathers was a Negro, and 
every person of one-fourth or more Negro 
blood. -Exchange. 
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POLITICS IN VIRGINIA. 



We publish below, an article from the 
New York Journal of Commerce, reprint- 
ed by the Norfolk Landmark, presenting 
a political picture of Virginia during 
the past summer. 

The war between the Conservatives and 
the Forcible Rcadjusters wages in Virginia. 
Able representatives of the two parties are 
traversing the State in every direction and 
combatting each other on the stump. Not a 
night passes but some battle-royal takes place 
between these picked champions. The Vir- 
ginia papers are full of reports of the contests 
and of editorials and communications relating 
to the all-absorbing question. Our judgment 
may not be wholly unaffected by our sympa- 
thies- but wo think, that the Conservatives 
are getting the better of their antagonists at 
all -points in this great public discussion. 
They have the best newspapers and the best 
speakers on their side. They have the law, 
the logic, ond the right. And they are adopt- 
ing the tactics which generally win in politi- 
cal campaigns. They do not defend j they at- 
tack. The Bpecchcs of their candidates add 
spokesmen are aggressive and fierce. They 
brand with the pro peropprobrium the hypocrit- 
ical schemes of repudiation unblushingly advo- 
cated under the name Readjustment. In these, 
denunciations there is a confident ring that be- 
speaks victory. This is the w B y in which such 
campaigns should always be conducted. 
Words should not be minced; imfamous 
things should not be called by soft names. 
The attempt of a party in Virginia to put that 
State back in her record, to retrace the steps 
she has always taken for the preservation of 
her honor, and give her over to repudiation 
outright, is disgraceful in the extreme. It 
. would be nn instance of bad faith for which 
no Southern State, however poor, would have 
a good excuse, and for which Virginia with 
all her resources of wealth would have no ex- 
cuse whatever. It is good to sec the consci- 
ence of the Old Dominion aroused on this 
question. The sense of honor, where the pay- 
ment of just debts is concerned, is none too 
keen in any part of the country. It lias licen 
badly drugged by political demagogues and 
sophists for many vears at the North and West 
as well as at the South. There are repudiotors 
everywhere. But circumstances have made 
the South the principal field of their operations 
at this time. It cannot be truly said that the 
Waterloo of the great struggle is Virginia. 
For each Southern State which is unpleasant- 
ly hampered with debts will do as she pleases 
about them, irrespective of Virginia's action. 
But if that State decisively puts her heel on 
this pestilent heresy in the coming election, 
the effect of her example cannot but he bracing 
to the nerves of honest men in all parts of the 
South, impelling them to still more gallant 
efforts for the honor and good faith of the 
States now hesitating on the brink of repu- 
diation. For this reason we do not exag- 
gerate the importance of the preset election 
campaign in Virginia. 



your heavy boots inflicted on my body, 
my whole body is suffering from the power- | „». 
ful strokes of your thick whip ; mouth and j T 
teeth arc aching from the iron bit that you lha 
continually pull too hard. The collar, which the 
at times presses mo like iron about my neck, 
strangles me and takes away my breath. 
Look at the sore places under my neck, open 
to the bone, and the wound near my tail, 
both covered by insects that sting and tor- 
ment me. Iam lame because I have been 
poorly shod— so poorly that a nail entered the 
flesh; therefore, I am unable to run eirtht 
hours a day up and down on stone pavements, 
in the burning heat or icy winds. I would 
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vdlingly do it, if I were not weak and sick 
When you hand me over to the hostler, it of- 
ten happens that he entirely forgets me, in 
his hurry to get through his work, that he 
may go away. Almost overcome by hunger, 
and thirst, tired and overworked, suffering 
Bore pains, I return home, he forgetB to give 
me water, and my fodder is poor and scant. 
My bed is the hard, cold, moist earth. I am 
tired to death. I would like to sleep, hut am 
in too ir.uch pain. 

"Alas ! if you do not love, as I wish you 
did, consider, at least, that all rich and good 
people always choose the handsome and well- 
kept horse for their use. whilst they set aside 
a poor animal like myself, for whom they only 
feci pity and disgust. Therefore, the well 
cared for horse is a source of profit to his own- 
er. Remember, if in time, you arc as poor as D ui 

I am, it is your fault,. not mine For this , Cook jJS^^^SS 
reason trust mc as a friend, ana do not Ron- i . 



i St. Petembui^coir^pondetv. 
_ djft treaty htu* bf en niRiied. It provide* for 
valuation of Kuldja by the Russians by install- 
hree years, and the payment by the 
nillion rmibels. llu»ala retains a Btrip 
rtbe military road in the direction of 
ar. The Chines- .■mli^sy will shortly go to Liva- 
thank the Czar for the conclusion of the treaty. 

The war In Zulu Is rapidly drawing toa close. aftera 
along chase and much hard fighting the dragoons un- 
der Major Mart.-r surnv.111.tfl the kraal where the 
K^g had taken refuge, and Major Marter then rode up 
and called out to Cetywayo to come out or the hut 
The King, after son.- parley complied. He preserved 
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FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, 6y 

T T. BRYCE, 

JYormal School Grounds, 

Hampton, V». 

The undersigned takes this method of advising 
I tie public In Keiicnil.and the lovers of good things 
it: n u-iHMil.u-. that he has this day opened a I'nck- 

. ,is of the Hampton Normal 

11 prepare for market the 

jraba, for which the waters 

ipton Roads are so celehrated. The goods 
■died In cases containing two dozen cans, 
pounds of 
fid 
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tinue to be my tormentor. Take good 
of me, and .you will see that I shall hold out 
much longer and do twice as much work to 
gain money for you in compensation for your 
kindness. If each of us does his duty we shall 
be contented and happy together. 

" And now let me connde a secret ^ 
has been whispered in my ear by the 
friend we horses have. There will sooi 
happy time for all well treated horses 
oxen* also for all good and kind drivers ami 
owners; rewards will be distributed; let ui 
take the trouble, you and I, to try for th. 
prize. 

"(Signed) Tite Horse, 

" As the most tortured of animals, togcthe 
with its fellow sufferer, The Ox." 

l. n. u. 



the envoy a 
jn rushed upon the embassy, and aton- 
ed some of the serv-nta. The troops composite ih 
cort of the emh ^sy :\v J i,; the mutineers without 

wMU^o'r^hVir' weapons They were absent about a j 

,;;;,' ;„; ;.; , „ ir 'i..M.- v.i.u'h fme the British om- 1 

cVrs ii. K hVh..v .u.-d Tli-- residency was defended 1 

f,- me window*. The frontier tribe* have partially; 

interrupted o immunkal ions between the Khyber Pass , 
and Cabul. » 

POLITICAL. 

The official vote of Kentucky for Governor is: Black- j 
burn, democrat, li\7'fJ \ J} v ^ r XK^i\!^ii S'flT?'" I 
d.-.-i Hi uck burn was inducted I 



,-ill be found full directions how to pre- 
llad.and Devilled Crabs, -two dish, - con- 
,:-h i-. i-i sujierlluriu- to s ilv anything to 
iave eaten them ; but to those who have 
■e yet in store, the recipes »lll be an In- 
to a new and all-surprhdjig delight of 
The meat of the crab Is. beyond p-rad- 
e Tiiiwt delicate and delicious of all sea- 



an ii iney oou^nt, 
i of onr sea-board , , 

/I ii verv fpvr mln. 



o office at Frankf-irt Tuesd:tv in presence of i 
crowd of people. 

tta™ offi™ °rl**t !" I n 1 'It S.S""!l.e republicans 
hFive ,-hosen ]'l members suni the ' 1- ■■ i i'-c rats ttr.d ^n-'-n- 
b IL rk--i-s enml.in.-d 12 members In the House of He|i- 
res-i-talives ihe .'epnhhciiTis ha<'e ehos.-n '"l members 



'•• elapse from the time the crates swlmmintr ln 

■ WLter- on which Ihe M.Ti!ini\arwi Monitor 
...[■; until its delicate flesh Is hermetically 
ilcd and ready for use. The only condiment 

■ ■el in their preparation Is a little salt, and anyone 
>ftxe them as they like. They may be eaten, 

., -t*v. vinegar and per™- 



™ cn one dSwci 
best „-.;,,. r.i -.- 6n t 



i hen 



'enbackery combined 60. In 
result is in doubt The republican 
ballot will be :I7. Under the constl- 
tore on joint ballot chooses the ex 
and all .ther Stale officers 
I ex. ■•■Ml »l »m«ll !"» '■" in Maine m 
.J: Smith (greenback) IT.nsS: (lareek.. 
These figures will not l|e materially 



directly from the can. or white, 
orthev'u.uv be stewed, frleit, 
dictates 'For plc-nlcs, lunct 

A r gl-eat (leal of patient 
ing the crabs, and it m 
know that every case UMimm, . 
twenty dozen crabs!! In spite ' 



" arnoupt of 
labor and material used, I have determined to offer 
them at the low rate of tli 00 J « net cash. 

\lnnev nn-.v hr rrnlltted hy Post Offlce Orde: 
- J, t "-- ■■[-thioo^b the malls at sen'!' 



(dem Itll.iai 
changed 

The Butler democracy of Maaaaehu 



A late spring and heavy rains have 
brought unprecedented disaster upon the 
crops of all Europe. England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain and Hungary have 
suffered alike, and in Russia what the 
drought and hail spared, grasshoppers 
and corn-beetles have devoured. In the 
economy of commerce one nation's neces- 
sity is another's opportunity, and this 
time the balance is in our favor. In this 
emergency a greater demand than ever 
will be made upon the United States.which 
has long been the feeder of Europe, and to 
meet it we have been blessed with another 
season of wonderful crops. The vast 
grain fields of the West teem with rich 
harvests of extraordinary magnitude, the j 
estimate reaching 44,000.000 bushels for 
Minnesota alone. The effect of this hap- 
py conjunction of great crops and ready 
markets will be felt through every nerve 
of our national life, in trade and indus- 
tries and politics. 



At the sixth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Home Savings Bank held Sept. 
1st. the following Officers were elected for the 
ensuinrr year. 

Geo. E. Bowden, President. 
Geo. S. Oldflcld, Vice President. 
H. C. Percy, Cashier. 

Director! : 

H. B. Nichols, Saml. Hofflin, Geo. E. Bow- 
den, F. Richardson, J- R. Gillett, 8. E. Bick- 
ford. B. F. Bolsom, I'apt. E. Pickup, Geo. 8. 
Oldfletd. Rev. E. G. Corprew. 

The Annual report shows the Bank to be in 
a flourishing condition, and rapidly growing. 
A Stock Dividend of ten per cent, was de- 
clared from the earningB of the past year. 

The Homo Savings Bank, continues to pay 
six per cent, interest on Savings deposits. 



A small party desiring to spend a win- 
ter in Virginia, where there is good weath- 
er for rowing, sailing, or riding in every 
month, and the oysters are perfect, would 
do well to apply to Mr. Daniel Cock of 
Hampton, who has for his guests, two 
large well-lighted rooms, with open fire 
places. His.place is beautifully situated 
on Hampton river, opposite the Normal 
Institute. 



Wednesday 

or uovernor. A. C. ,«wi.w»i w> - 
ind other eandldatea for State ^fflces.^ Oen^ 

■:"k'i'. i 



a met at Wor 



Butler 
BuUar 

;nintTde- 



now rules Massachusetts, 
of national laaues in 



to the time-honored princfpl 

party and the right of Ihe majority i„ rale ; n-Breltmi 
hat a portion of the democracy during the last year 
have refused to lie govcrn-d hy the decision of the ma- 
jority and Inviting them I" reunite anrl muse omnium 
- against the party « ■ ' 
Jeprecatlng the d 
the Btate campaign. 

DOEESTIC. 

Oenl. Orant arrive,! in San Franclreo late Saturday 
afternoon. Sept. 30th, on the Steamer Iokio. and was re- 
ceived with great enthealasm by a concourse of citizens 
numbering fully fifty thousand. 

Twenty-one elergymen returned home from foreign 
travel in three steamers arriving at New York Sunday 
13th mat. 

to Vhe Governor, but he refused to. accept them. Gold- 
smith has since been Impeached. 



rate 'of $5 00 

. jy may h 

tered lettern, 
If desired, 1 wlUahlp 



5.1.00 



„_JS£ 

... ... any address, sub- 

sii.:';:' 'i'iVlM 'with Kill <■' Iodine- attuehed. 
let wishing less than a case, 1 will send any 

by Express, C O. D . at the rate or 

' " * degrams should he address- 



ee amount of tobacco sold In Danville, \ a., for the 
™ nrlhi Seiite.iil.er W.will MX*-*** at least 
..,.,„,., „md, which will b.- the liu-K-st rcceipta-fot 
one year ever recorded. 

Ills annouced that Urn »™ge»'- cfrJiliiS 

tor ©"Kriro^^ iJmi^wKs lllnnilnjttd ^/S^ 

ric lighis. and telegraph wires will be introduced In the 
A rich vein of silver ore has been dl.eovered near 
| anda copper mine at Harbor Main. Conception Bay. 
* for laying the 



via^Old 1'ol'nt ComforC and ad letters 

T. T, BEYCE, 

Normal School Grounds, 

Hampton, Vcu 

A MEW BOOK^JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TASIFF, — Etc. 

ly I*. T- TmYCH. 

Price 50 Cents. HaiUd on r«eip< of Priu. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



Hampton Normal and 
cultural Institute. 

AT 

INCOBPOHATED IN . 1870. 

S. C. AansraoK.. J- *■ B. MiaaHiU, 

Principal; 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 

FonEioN 

nperor William has returned to Berlin, hav- 
let<-d Die inspection of theautu an maneuvers. 
>orted that Suleiman Pasha, the nromlnonl 



eral of the Russo-Turkish 
^pt 13, at Bagdad, 
nos, Sept. 18.— The number of 



ii 1 1] i.- rativi 



From Our Dumb Animal: 

THE HOBSE'S PETITION. 

"To the coachmen, truckmen, driv 
masters ami owners of horses and oxen : 

"Oh, man, God has created rae for your 
good as well as for your use, but in so doing 
he recommended me to your charity. All my 
wishes aim tit proving my love for and desire 
to serve you ; therefore do not make mc un- 
happy by cruel treatment. I like to be at- 
tached to you^ and am grateful; but I cannot 
speak. I am often troubled and in fear, be- 
cause I do not know what you wish of mo. I 
should be glad to understand you, hut my 
head is aching from the heavy blows with 
which you overwhelmed me in your anger, 
and which were aimed mostly at my sensitive 
nose- or I am dizzy from the hard kicks which 



lives, but little excitement is manifested 

The German Omcial Oozette publishes a dooroe dis 
solving the Prussian Chamber of Ivpuiies llio iiuu. 
ister of the Interior also publishes a notillcatlon fixing 

II leetu.ll uf direct elm p. OS i. m Sep! elilller .W, Uhd the 

election of deputies for October 7. 

The North Lancashire Cotton Operatives- Associat ion 
luis issued nn ouorci-tio appeal P> tie- musi.-rs sua, MS 
the cud, .inplaiod reduction "f wages, twenty mills 
a,-,. |„- i.-in-allv dn.r.| ut Asht.m because d Co- sinkm 
w ho ii is also assuiuiiigserious proportions at Mosley 



Arrangementa for laying — 
iniiiiiiom o.s.-i-io-am Woo daspor. o. ™- .■ - 
annv who fell ut lio. som- of savannah. On., 
■,„.,. o' |77 i, on tlie. entennlalof that event, are conipie 
. .1. Senator John B. Gordon wlU deliver the oration, 
ngat Yorittown, Va., on Sept. «h..it » 



yorktowu. va., on ocps 
r. 'soo. , ,i ,,, bold a national celebration of UwconUBB 
c,m o,,, ,1 ,,f ii,.- surrender of Cnrnwallls in 1881. Ad- 
d-os,es were made bv Dr. R H. Powers M Glennan. 
I.-..,, tod Kooert T Armlstead and Judge It. L. Henley 

p...,-,, swore adopted calling mi all 1 lie oii.es ol the 

'eoo-mm itooartodpuio.andllie euro ,us Son.-s o, 

,. i ,.,.0. -,. . ,o Philadelphia on Hotober 19. the next 

nnn ve -sarv and form a ion i dial a oitionto bring 

-.'.essrul eelehratlnn The (1 oven or of the 
state i° ««ke,l to invite other (h.vernors to take part, 
it ertoris w il he undo to loivo tlie troops at Fortress 
' , , , .....Is o be oiino I in Hampton 



eoOetWeeo I O e I -) o o o 1 U lea Ol ioiuuus 

ire and uome marked as the season ad 
liuring the pasi week there baa been no In 
tttheehO f centres, and but onolocal 



."lative to tha apprehended distress among the work- 
claases In the thick I v populated towns in thenorth- 
tof England, it is estimated that -UhOO persons in 



t referred 

• last three ye 
ises in Ilnrlin 



mo 



The 



,ekto 



V of , 



arrived at hy t 



e of the resolution 



Sept. 18.— In consequenci 
ov the Soot -h iron inasi. -i s last week not ™ 
ueujtho demands of the » ork ingmen for an In- 
crease of wages until the price ofli 
shillings ,>er ton. fifty-four furnaces 
out in various partsof Scotia 
Losdok. Sept. 17-Klng John, of 

, | , , . e o.lile 

that 



mil lie uas w i iivuu so -.„o. " ■ 

the outleu of hU territory are 



inla. writes to 
m London ataUng 



) the Education of Colored Teachers, foT^e 
loretl Race, and to Industrial Training. 1 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission-, a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dolla™ 
,er month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
naif in labor; Bii dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

aP Tlfe institution is aided by the State bat 



nppoi 



ribu- 



outbreak lieyoud them. viz.. 
M New t irleans there were t...., -■- 
deaths last week, while for the oorr 
1S7S ihero w.oe I.5SS oasosaud OH III 
plus 5S7 deaths— teases not avail 
1 ■ -a In UK the fever Is now con 
^mentioned. But one new ca 
reported at Memphis Sunday. 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
nrnv-ide free tuition, are solicited. 
' Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, payabU 

etc., &c. 

For further information address, 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Tiryinta. 
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CLOTHING- 

HOUSE. 



UNITED STATES. 



The principles upon which we do business 
are to treat all buyers alike by selling at one 
uniform price, which is marked upon every 
garment iu plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guarantee in 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are oflercd by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep constantly in store an immense 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S \fEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. 
V THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not to fail 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO., 

Broadway akd Gbahd Street, 

Broadway akd Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 

10-75,17 



gJI <gmmtr gratis 

356,432 GUI HUB MM MACHINES SOLD IN 1878, 

73,620 More than in any Previous Tear. 

SOME VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 

Companies have sprung up in every part of j The Singer has taken the First Prize over 
the Union for making an "Imitation Singer f^" 10 ™ mora tban Tw ° HoliDBSD 

w..m~. •■ 1 F'SrJ _ _ 



Why are not limilar companiee formed for 
talcing fmilationt of other Sewtny liachineit 

The public will draw its own inference. 

Gold U continually counterfeited; orau and 
(in nntrl 



After the Chicago Fire the Relief Commit- 
tee undertook to furnish sewing machines to 
the needy women of that city. Applicants 
were pertnitted to choose from six different 
kinds of machines. 2/J44 applicants were fur- 
nished with machines : 2,437 chose the 
Singer Machines, and 517 distributed their 



THE PEOPLE'S AWARD TO THE "SINGER." 

The people bought Singer Machines as fol- 
low! : 

1870 l'»7.«:53 Singer Machinist 

1871 181,200 " " 

1872 210,7.-,8 " 

1873 232,444 » " 

1874 241,079 " " 

1875 '. 249,832 " . " 

1876 202,316 " " 

1877 282,812 " " 

1878 3.>G.432 " 

Many of the manufacturer! of other machinu 

■ to Halt their. ale,! WHY? 



choice among the five other kinds of machines ' 
TheBe girls were to earn their hviso on 
these machines. Why did they take 
\ Singer ? 

Sales of 1878 over Sales of 1870, 228,599 Machines. A Three-fold Increase. 

WASTE JfO MONEY ON COUNTERFEIT S. PRIC ES OF GENUINE GREATLY REDUCED. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE. 34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
ubordinate Offices in the United States and Camilla, and 3,000 in the Old World 
and South America. 



■END FOB CIRCULAR. 



The Singer Manufacturing Compsny has 1.5' 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 




CLOTHING 



HO USE. 



Open all the year with ample capacity for GOO Guests. 

...-all modern Improvt iitciit.-. cl. v,,!,,,-, c.u» titnl electric 1*11 In every room: water lull li -rooms and 
closet i on evi l V llur.r. Ki|ii;il m iiiiy llnic! in tilt: IntHil Sluli-s :i- n Spi 111^-. miiiiiiht .mil Autumn Itc 
sort Six tlttllv in. ill- mil! Icii^'i il|.1i i.llic, ; IT. Jn lil'-t-ciii— Minimi- liiml .hilly [i-MT|ii Sunday) 150 

VanlS from llic limn- HuOin-i anil HalN cmn lorlal ily liiMtiil. uml 1 i.tm-iilrd for tourists anil 

1ie.ilthsceli.T- , lt.ii.it; the "Ititct F.i i.nly H i t m» w. n.» *„| cri.ir hciich for 

l.ntltiitt- tit .loi.e si. ].-, tui.l boo. I l,.iui Mi,;, until N ovetu Iter. Il..ut mu, It-ii. „« ..In I tin VI i.R especially at- 
tractive. Scnil fov circular ilcstilbiiW I.) «tei,lc ail vaul uges, terms. *C. 

' HARRISON PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



When visiting Norfolk, lie sun- to call at 

HENRY BRANDT'S, 

13 Market Square, where you will finil the best assc 

BOOTS AND SHOES, 



Theodorlck A. Williams. Wt 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Gkocers, 

eowsttssteNi merchants. 



of the latest styles ami superior workmanship, at lower « v VTJ v 

prices than elsewhere. I 2 A I Rotinoko Square, Norfolk, Va. 



from the Factory to the Wearer. 

Shirts of Snperlor Mri9lin, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
Open Back, French Yoke, and completely finished for 

$7.50 A DOZEN!! 




ut( all onUlde proflt*. 



a. BICKFOHLV F It E D. li. UUl.Tl-33 

Blo^ford dta Curtiss, 



- file — i 

OLD STYLE! 

— LAP- " I 



This Old Reliable Firm 

ARE THE. 

OJftiY MAKERS 

OF 

PURE OAK TINNED 

Strictly iSkort JLap 

LEATHER <BELTINfi, 

With. Patent Round Corner. 

THE BEST BELT MADE. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

MJHUfiCUSERS' AGENT, IMPORTER AND OEAtER III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools, 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS &. WASTE. 

PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Bj-«fa,bt OoctclN, dec, «A30.. 

No. 5 Market Square. Nmfolk Va. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNeill invito ntu-ntion of the public Renerally 
to his hlYK'- and oiivtuliy ^l.-.'U-.l stock of Boots and 
Shoes of the 

Boat dty-mado 'SJU'orJss., 

which I will sell at am! below cost. All other Roods ia 
iii)-stor.- will In-wild li.wt-r iluui i-v. r. in i-.-i^itlfratKm 
of iht- tiiiii-s. l'l.-asr civ,. m«. a rail ami s. e for your- 
selves. Ijitli^s 1 ami L-'-iiMt'in. ■[.'.■. work inatle to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON. VA. 




The waj to Proye it, ia to Try it. 




Stanley Rule & Level Co., 

uiNnrAI-nURRfl IF 




r 



( 



SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior to all In BEAITY OF TONE. ELEGANCE 

OP FORM ana LASTING QSiUTIKS. 
Send for Catalogue : 531 Trtmont street, Boston 



r 



Smooth Planes. Fore Planes, Jack Planes, lock Planes 

Joiner Planes, Rabbet Planes, Circular Planes. 
Carpenters, Carriage Makers. Car Builder* n*hln«t 

Makers, Millwrights and Wheelrlghu, all u 
Factories, New Britain, Conn. >_j 

Ware room, la Chambers St.. X. I. 
For Hale by all Hardware Dealers. IUustiMed 
Iroulars of Crpenton' Toob Mat on application. 




1.^44 t l* :tf4\M4At 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



'.ilE FIB8T THAHKSQIVniO DAY IH 
AMERICA. 

Wo hope that the observance of our Nation- 
al ThankBgiving Day will become more and 
more general in all parts of the country. Not 
because it is a New England idea, but be- 
cause it is such a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to exalt His name together. 
A common worship, a common remembrance 
of common blessings, draws all hearts not on- 
ly nearer to God but nearer to each other. 
As Christmas Day is a time for forgetting old 
feuds and renewing old friendships between 
man and man, so a National Thanksgiving 
if generally kept, year by year will quick- 
en the pulses of the Nation's heart, heal old 
wounds and clasp tighter the hands of the 
family of States. 

The artist of the Christian Weekly has well 
caueht the spirit of the first Thanksgiving 
Day in America, which the Pilgrim Fathers 
made as general as was in their power, by 
inviting the red men of the forest to sit with 
them at the bountiful board which their com- 
mon labors had filled. 

Governor Winslow of the Plymouth colony 
thus chronicles this first American Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, in a letter dated 

.'This 11th of December, 1021. 
" Our harvest being gotten in, our Govern- 
or [Bradford] sent four men out fowling, that 
so we might, after a special manner, rejoice 
together after we had gathered the fruit 
of our labors. They four in one day killed as 
much fowl as, with a little help besides, serv- 
ed the company almost a week. At which 
time, amongst other recreations, we exercised 
our arms, many of the Indians coming 
amongst us, and among the rest their greatest 
king, Massasoit, with some ninety men whom 
for three days we entertained and feasted ; 
and they went out and killed five deer, which 
they brought to the plantation and bestowed 
on our Governor, and upon the captain and 
others. And although it be not always so 
plentiful as >t was this time with us, yet, by 
the goodness of God, we arc so far from want 
that we often wish you partakers of our 

Pl< It will be seen that this first Thanksgiving 
was especially for the preservation and enjoy- 
ment of "the kindly fruits of the earth, —a 
harvest festival. The wonderful crops which, 
in every section of our country this year, have 
made America " a field which the Lord hath 
blessed," and the r^iving^prospMit^of^trudc 

NalionSThan'ks^ 

^Thc red man may still have a place at our 
Thanksgiving feast. Great as have been his 
wrongs and bitter as have been his retalia- 
tions, there is reason for thanksgiving that 
his " question" is before the American people, 
and the American spirit of progress and fair 
play is rousing in his behalf. 



ly contribute all you desire. 

. Tfuly yours 

D. A. Wilson. 



00BBE8P0NDEN0E. 

Pleasant Pictures of Southern 

Liee A Liberal Democrat in North 

Carolina.— Uncle Isaac. — Inconsist- 
ency not all of one Color. — An As- 
tonished Delegate. — Dedication of 



rioua immortality, with his latest breath thank- 
ing his old slave for revealing to him the 
truth of the gospel. 

My informant dwelt much upon Uncle 
Israel's strength of mind, high character 
and many virtues, "and yet" said he "with 
all these admirable traits, after the. war, 
when he had set up for himself and be- 
gan farming on his own account, he stole 
two bags of guano ! He would have been 
tried for it, as there was no doubt of 
his guilt, but he fled the country." The 



the First Colored Presbyterian 
Church in Virginia- 

Our correspondent is a Southern lady 
who some years ago sent a family of her 
former slaves to Hampton to be educated. 
Her bright letters, progressive views, 
and sympathy for the colored race are 
well-known to the readers of the South- 
ern Workman. 

To the Editor of the Southern Workman : 

During a short viBit to the Bedford Al- 
um andiron Springs, a pleasant watering place 
near Lynchburg, a few weeks ago, I had the 
pleasure of meeting with many Southern peo- 
ple, and it was interesting to hear the citi- 
zens of Dixie's land express their views, quite 
without reserve. Among the guests was 
young gentleman from North Carolina, nnc 
gained much information from him in regard to 
the colored people in his district. Tins gentlc- 
man was a Democrat, but extremely liberal in 
his sentiments. He gave a very favorable ac- 
count of the Negroes in his part of North Caro- 
lina, and thinks their progress has been remark- 
able, considering their disadvantages. They are 
nearly all Republicans, but there has been very 
little political disturbance in his county and 
there are many signs of a break in the harsh 
"border lines," both as to color and party. 
The Democrats have lately nominated a Negro 
candidate for the legislature, and at a public 
meetin" vMiere the colored candidate appeared 
— .i.„ r.i.Af.,r,„ with several white Democratic 



examination by presbytery, which was more 
than pleased — "it was delighted with him." 
The doctor added that,, though the first col- 
ored church of this sect in Virginia, this was 
by no means the first work of the kind in the 
South', that he was bom in Carolina, and 
had lived in several other States, and in all of 
them had Been many colored Presbyterians, 
and aided in work among them. He describ- 
ed the custom common in the rural districts 
of the South of holding all-daylservices, "in 
the morning the white worshippers using the 
-ody of the church, and the colored people 



voune man spoke with genuine sadness of j body of the church, and the colored people 
this deflection of his old friend from the path ! the' gallery ;" this order being reversed in the 
of virtue#nd said the affair had been much i afternoon. 

discussedTn the neighborhood— many white Dr. Pitzer's address was instructive and un- 
people had been greatly shocked, as Uncle pressive, and so animated witbal, that all were 
Israel had been widely known and respected, i interested, and when he closed by presenting 
1 a large, well-bound Bible to the pastor of the 
church, solemnly invoking him '* to keep 
what, was committed to his charge, as one 
who should give an account," there was com- 
plete stillness in the house. The young 



and some declared theyi , should 

lieve in Negro religion again. Mr. 

asserted, however, that he had not yet lost 
faith in the old Negro preacher, but thought 
he had been overcome by sudden temptation, 
arguing in defence of the backsliding Afri- 
can that Peter had denied his Lord. 

The end of this story was amusing enough 
as a picture of Southern life. Uncle Israel's 
wife had been my young friend's mammy, 
and great affection had existed between the 
old Negro nurse and the child of her love. 
When her husband fled from justice, after 
the unlucky guano business, the well-belov- 
ed mammy mysteriously disappeared, none 
II whither, and " the place that had 
them knew them no more." ' Mr. 
■ipposcd they had left the State, and 
' entire ignorance of 



0HEI8TIAH LIBERIA. 
We are in receipt of a pamphlet upon 
" ChriBtian Liberia," published recently 
in England to interest the public in the 
enterprise of Mr. Edward S. Motrin of 
Philadelphia to establish an industrial and 
agricultural school for sons of native Af- 
rican Chiefs, upon his coffee plantation 
near Monrovia. Sis effort has been very 
successful in attracting the attention of 
distinguished philanthropists' and men of 
wealth in Great Britain, and we do not 
doubt that it will find sympathy and aid in 
this country. Industrial, training com- 
bined with elementary school education 
is undoubtedly the tight Btart in the ad- 
vancement of anv race, and we hope 
that Mr. Morris's efforts may accom- 
plish much in this direction. He sends 
with the pamphlet, a letter from a form- 
er laborer in the African mission field, 
who thus endorses his project . 

"When in Liberia myself as a Christian edu- 
cator, I waa convinced that both the mission 
schools among the the natives and in the Re- 
public needed more than instruction in letters 
and religion. The country was not, and is 
not now prepared to sustain schools. Habits 
, of industry must be formed and encouraged 
by the visible results of labor. There can be 
no prosperity of any kind, until labor is es- 
teemed honorable. Liberia needs profession- 
al men, merchanta and mechanics. But where 
she needs one lawyer, or physician, or clerk, 
she needs ten who are not ashamed to work 
with theii hands in the field and shop, or 
wherever manual labor is required. 

The $2,600 to be raised in this country in 
order to make available the balance of a like 
amount, will surely soon be forthcoming. If 
the Christian people of this country are made 
acquainted with your plan, and the fact that 
from your own resources you have already ex- 
pended twice the Bum now asked from both 
countries in preparing the way for these 
schools, they will, I think, gladly and prompt- 



the platform with several white Democratic 
speakers, it was the general opinion of the au- 
dience that the Negro was the orator of the 

occasion. Mr. thinks the Negroes 

usually show more interest in education than 
the lower class of the white people, but says 
the public schools are very poorly managed | 
sometimes teachers entirely unfit for their 
places are employed, and frequently a hundred 
pupils are assigned to one teacher, so that 
it is almost impossible for the children to learn 
anything. This gentleman talked most affec- 
tionately of the Negroes, as is very common 
with the old slave-holders. He said many of 
his former slaves lived on bis estate, and his 
manager is a very shrewd African, who has 
been his companion and friend from child- 
hood and in whom he feels entire confidence 

n °I™ learned during my short acquaintance 
with this gentleman, that he had lately joined 
the Baptist church, and I could easily see that 
his religious feeling was very earnest. In 
the course of conversation he remarked that 
the Negroes had intense sentiment about re- 
ligion, but did not know how to apply their 
principles to common life. It has often struck 
me that this is the difficulty with all Chris- 
tians, but I made no remark, as he went on 
to give an illustration of African piety. 

It seems that Mr. '« father had led 

an irreligious life, until far advanced in 
years while his mother had been from her 
youth up an earnest Christian. When quite 
an old man, and very sick, the old gentle- 
man was seized with remorse for an ill-spent 
life and suffered great distress of mind. The 
pastor of his wife's church visited him fre- 
quently, and kindly read the Bible and 
prayed with him, but could afford him no 
comfort Among the slaves on the planta- 
tion waa an old Negro preacher, "Uncle 
Israel " who could not read or write, but was 
naturally a gifted man, beloved by black and 
white people and much respected in the 
neighborhood. Uncle Israel, one day appear- 
ed in his master's room, and informed him 
that he had thought and prayed much for 
him in his sickness, had gneved greatly at 
hearing of his mental trouble, and had now 
coine to ask permission to offer a prayer at his 
bedside. . , . , 

The sick man consented, and the old slave 
poured out a most heartfelt petition for God's 
mercy. After the prayer was ended Uncle 
Israel flat long beside his suffering master re- 
peating passages of BCripture, of which he 
had committed to memory an astonishing 
amount, and talking of mortal responsibility 
and the great hereafter in a manner that 
thrilled his hearers. 

The next day the sick master sent to tne 
field for Uncle Israel to come and pray for 
him again, and these prayers and conversa- 
tions were continued for two weeks. At the 
end of this time the sufferer professed his 
faith in Christ, sent for the minister and join- 
ed the church, declaring that the old Negro 
had made religion clear to him as no one had 
ever done before. He lived nearly a year af- 
ter this, enduring agonies of pain, but bearing 
all trials with the utmost meekness, and at 
last died triumphantly in the hope of a glo- 



whereabouts.^ 
. . ne years after all trace of the old 

had been lost, Mr. was sent as i 

gate from his church to the Baptist A 
of North Carolina, which met in 
tant town. 

As a party of the brethren one dav 
around the door discussing thing 
and spiritual, a huge black shad 

enveloped young, , , a pai: 

ig about 



ouple 
dele 



. dis- 



idclenly 
of brawny 

neck, and a 

.j.u.iig black face showered tears and kisses 
upon the astonished delegate, to the amuse- 
ment of the other members of the Asssocia- 
tion. When at last permitted to draw breath 

and look about him, Mr. recognized 

his long lost mammy, who insisted on taking 
' the comfortable home close at hand, 
ihe and Uncle Israel were living in 

id plenty. Nothing was said about 

the unfortunate transaction in fertilizers, and 
ious relations were resumed 
,ble young master and the af- 
fectionate ex-slaves. 

Our correspondent encloses her account 
(published in the Springfield Republican) 
of the dedication of the First colored 
Presbyterian church in Virginia which 
was recently established by the assistance 
of the white church of which it was origi 
nally a mission chapel. 

NEGRO PBE8BYTERIANISM. 

The church, an old tobacco factory, nicely 



ister, in a few graceful remarks, delivered 
with much feeling, accepted the trust, and 
then remarked that it was growing late, and 
the services would bo closed by singing, dur- 
ing which, those who wished, could contrib- 
ute to the treasury of the church by placing 
their offeiings on the table in front of the pul- 
pit, the whole congregation rose, and most of 
them filed past the table, making the coins 
ring upon its marble Blab until it was nearly 
covered with piles of silver, showing con- 
clusively that specie payments are resumed 
among us. 

This move for a Presbyterian church, among 
our ex-slaves, marks a great advance in mater- 
ial prosperity among them. While I think 
having a separate church for the colored peo- 
ple is a mistake, the white people who have 
spent $2,000 and given much time and labor 
to this work deserve much praise. It is a long 
Btep forward, and there is not a very long dis- 
tance to go in this line, quite to bridge over 
the chasm of race hatred and render the col- 
or-line like the equator, an imaginary boun- 
dary. 

Orra Lanoborne. 



FE0M AH ATLANTA GRADUATE. 
A friend of both schools, and all good 
work sends us with permission to pub- 
lish, the following letter from a graduate 
of Atlanta University who has been re- 
markably useful and successful in his 
work as teacher and home missionary. 
We take the occasion to say again, as we 
have frequently said, that we should be 
exceedingly glad to receive more such 
letters from this or other institutions.' 

y Atlanta University, I 
Atlanta, Ga., May nth, 1879. , 

My dear Jriend : , ... . 

Your very beautiful and edifying 
letter has been received, also your papers. 
Thanks. Shortly after the International 
Sunday school convention, held here last 



The church, an old tobacco factory, nicely Sunday school convention, neia nere u»i 

refitted and furnished, was adorned with,- month, I promised myself to write you, but 

flowers, the choir sang harmoniously to a fine school duties and missionary work in the city 
irgan, the organist being the brother of the 



rgan, tne organise ueiug tut uiuluui u. >-"~ 
colored preacher and his assistant in a private 
school which holds bpth day and night ses- 
sions for the benefit of such of their race as 
are too far advanced for the amount of learn- 
ing allowed colored pupils in the public 
schools, or are forced to labor for daily bread 
:k a little mental food after dark. The 
houBO waa crowded with a well-dressed and 
respectful audience, white elders filling one 
corner by themselves. The pulpit was occu- 
pied by Rev. Dr. Hall of the white Presbyte- 
rian church, Rev. Dr. Pitzer of the Central 
church in Washington, and also professor of 
theology in Howard University, and Rev. 
William Johnson, the colored brother who 
was about to be installed pastor of the first 
colored Presbyterian church of Lynchburg. 
The two first were bora slave-holders, the lat- 
ter born a slave. The service hud begun, 
Mr. Johnson was reading Solomon's impress- 
ive prayer at the dedication of the temple in 
Jerusalem, and the words which attracted my 
attention, "Moreover, concerning the stran- 
ger, which is not of thy people Israel, but is 
come from a far country for thy great name 
sake— if they come anil pray in this bouse, 
seemed curiously appropriate. A hymn fol- 
lowed the reading, and as Dr. Hall and the 
young Negro sang from the same book, and 
later the three ministers sat together on the 
sofa, I thought it was a pity that Sumner, the 
great advocate of civil rights, Wendell Phil- 
lips and other apostles of this new liberty, 
could not have witnessed this scene in one of 
the old slave-marts of the South. After the 
jinging Dr. Hall made an interesting address, 
stating that this was the first church founded 
in Virginia since the war by the white people 
for the colored race, and that the two white 
Presbyterian churches of the city had given 
the funds to buy the church and employ the 
preacher, who was a graduate of Howard, and 



school'duties and missionary work in the city 
prevented me from doing so. I wanted to tell 
you of the fre&h and mighty impulse I received 
in the study of the scriptures and in Sunday 
School work after havine heard such eminent 
ministers as Dr. Vincent, John Hall, Rev. 
Chamberlain and others. 

I derived great profit from the two days 
spent at this convention. 

I cannot say yet where I Bhall be this sum- 
mer. Pnrties in this State have written me 
offering a school and church. Last week I 
received an appointment from the State BapX 
tist Convention of South Carolina as a mis- 
sionary for a part of that State. The Spartan- 
burg High School, Mr. Lewis, and my little 
church there wrote some weeks since to en- 
gage me for the summer. Before I leave here 
I shall tell you my pOBt. ' " [ 

I have been elected by one of the largest 
Sunday schools and churches in our city as a 
delegate to the Georgia Sunday School and 
church Convention to be held at Bnlnswick, 
Ga . about two hundred and fifty miles from 
here, on the 22d, 23d, and 24th inst. I shall 
leave here with two ministers from the city 
on Tuesday the 21st. . 1 

Mr Ware has not been well this term; 
has not been able to be at school for two 
weeks The fact is he has worked himself 
down! he is a wonderful man. My progress 
in studies this year is great. The Lord has 
blessed me. 
Praying you well, I am, 

Gratefully and truly yours, 

J. L. Dart. 



The Gi'lfield Baptist Church, Petersburg, 
Va. (colored), was organized in 1803, and its 
membership is now 2,268, being the largest 
church in the South, with the exception of 
First church in Richmond. The building is 
preacher, who was a graduate of Howard and Romanes que in style , wil| I cost 
came highly recommended from Washmgtor, tr.buted b^he c^ oreap gJ^J fc {om . 



cessfully passed "a searching ordeal" in the I dation for the structure. 
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appear after one year's schooling, in No- 
vember, 1819. 


ally, as interest on the College Land 
Fund, $10,000.00. The rest is given by 
Northern friends, usually in the form of 


from ex-students or graduates, who pay '1 
up moderately well . A steadily improv- 
ing sentiment in the school regarding 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
:the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty -five cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



The Southern Workman re-appears 
in twelve page form, and will so continue 
till July, 1880, when it will return again 
for four months to the eight page form. 

To many whose subscriptions expired 
during the summer the Workman has 
been sent, including this issue, but will be 
discontinued to all in arrears who shall 
not renew. 



.Each number will contain, as hereto- 
fore, letters from Hampton graduates who 
are working in Virginia and the adjacent 
States, helping their own race and serving 
the State as teachers of colored free 
schools. No other paper in the land has 
fluch direct and reliable information upon 
the condition of the ex-slaves. The char- 
acter and reliability of such correspon- 
dents is thoroughly known, and their 
word-pictures of Southern life are " inside 
views." . p 

With the expected recruits from Dakota 
Territory, the number of Indian students 
■will be about seventy. A record of their 
monthly progress covers usually a page 
of the Workman. It is prepared by the 
teacher, in charge. 

The publication of the Hampton Tracts 
is renewed and will be continued for sev- 
eral months. We call special attention 
to No. IX, in this month's issue, " How 
to Cleanse and Disinfect,"- written for the 
Hampton series by Dr. Elisha Harris, of 
New York, Secretary for many years of 
the New York Prison Association, and 
member of the National Board of Health. 
Dr. Harris is a well-known authority up- 
on the subjects he treats, and his practi- 
cal "reasons and rules" for sanitary 
cleansing will be found of interest- and 
value. 

The good offices of the friends of this pa- 
per and of the Hampton School are request- 
ed in bringing the Workman to the notice 
of others who may become subscribers 
to it and possibly help in the cause to 
which it is devoted. Copies will be sent 
to any who shall communicate their will- 
ingness to distribute them. The Work- 
man costs a dollar a year. To each sub- 
scriber so desiring will be sent a photo- 
. graphic group of Indian students; or for 
two years' subscription ($2.00), the same 
group as they appeared on arrival from 
Dakota in November, 1878, and as they 



appear after one year's schooling, in No- 
vember, 1879. 



THE HEW YEAE. 

The Hampton Institute baa opened 
with brighter prospects than ever. 

Never has there been such a demand 
for admission to it, or for its graduates, 
316 in number, most of whom are now 
teaching. Never has it been so difficult 
to meet the calls that come from all over 
Virginia for colored teachers. School- 
houses are ready, salaries are ready, but 
there are not enough teachers, and a large 
per cent, of those employed are incompe- 
tent. 

Every available /graduate has been 
placed, and tliere..arc on file requisitions 
for eight teachers, with no one to send. 
These are, in all cases, from County Su- 
perintendents of education, Southerners, 
and ex-slaveholders, whose earnest efforts 
throughout this and some other States for 
Negro education is a fact ignored by most 
who write up the Southern question. 

The school system has rallied under 
the new arrangement with the State cred- 
itors which is reviving hope and business. 

Salaries are moderate, from $20.00 to 
$30.00 per month ; sessions last from five 
to seven months. 

In the cities, white and colored schools 
hive generally prospered since their open- 
ing in 1871. 

Students have entered with unusual 
promptness. The enrollment so far is as 
follows: Colored boys; 136; girls, 89 (a 
decided increase over last year) ; total, 
225. Indian boys, 33 ; girls, 7 ; total, 40. 
Boarding students, 237 ; day students, 31; 
grand total, 268. The Senior class num- 
bers 39 ; the Middle class, 65 ; the Junior 
class, 76 ; the Preparatory class, 24; "the 
work students, 24, and the Indian class, 
40. The latter labor in the saw-mill 
and knitting-room, and on the farm ; 
fit themselves, at night school, for the 
Junior cjass of 1880, and by saving 
their wages ($10.00 a month and 
board), can, with their earnings while in 
school, complete the three years course of 
study without a dollar from charity. No 
part of our work is more satisfactory than 
this which educates the hand and cre-ttes 
self-reliance and character. 

The enrollment will be increased during 
the year by about twenty-five colored 
and twenty-nine Indian youth — all to be 
boarders. Boarding students receive by 
far the most thorough training; their en- 
tire living is covered by school discipline. 

Capt. H. S. Thompson, Superintendent 
of Schools in South Carolina, has selected 
and sent, as beneficiaries of the Peabody 
Fund, ten students to be fitted to teach 
in that State. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Orr, of Georgia, has done the same at 
the Atlanta University, Ga., under the 
auspices of Dr. Sears,Agcnt of the Pea- 
body Fund. 

Twenty-nine Indian students, for whom 
separate provision is made, are reported, 
in charge of Agent Crissey, awaiting a 
rise of water to bring them down the Mis- 
souri river to Yankton, to take the cars 
for Hampton. 

This new work gives fresh life and 
force to the school : it is better for the 
Negroes with than without Indians. There 
is not the slightest basis for the notion 
that the officers of this institution are 
" weakening " with respect to the educa- 
tion of the colored people. The utter 
poverty of this rich country in suitable 
and sufficient schools for Indians, as well 
as its falseness and injustice to them in 
the post, justifies the Hampton School in 
lending them a hand, especially since no 
other one has its facilities for industrial 
training. The Negro will be richer and 
stronger for doing a good part for the In- 
dian, and the Institute is a greater educa- 
tor as it is a greater power for good. 

The school organization numbers 28 
teachers and officers, 9 of whom are gentle- 
men, and 19 ladies, 2 arc graduates; 5 
clerks and 4 assistants, of whom 5 are 
graduates — these do the night class work; 
6 are devoted to Indians?* ' 

The yearly expense of the. Institute is, 
in round numbers, $35,000.00, of which 
the State of Virginia contributes annu- 



ally, as interest on the College Land 
Fund, $10,000.00. The rest is given by 
Northern friends, usually in the form of 
annual scholarships of $70 each. They 
also provide all building and endowment 
funds. 

Giving a scholarship (cost of instruc- 
tion) is helping one who helps himself. 
The cost of instruction last year (teachers' 
salaries) was $20,980.17— a sum utterly 
out of the power of students to pay, who 
have to meet their personal expenses, 
board, etc, the total charge of which for all 
sfudents for the year ending June 30, '79, 
was $32,884.51 (less $7,453.52 for Indians,) 
of which they paid by labor $17,691.23. 
The remainder, $7,739.76, excepting 2,- 
194.38 from the Beneficiary Fund, was paid 
by them in cash. Less than one-eighth of 
their bills were cancelled by charity. To 
give instruction in response to such effort 
will not pauperize ; it is a wise charity 
and, in the light of the past, a duty. A 
detailed account of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the school and fiscal year closing 
June 30, 1879, will be sent as usual, in 
November, to all contributors. 

Thomas Wildcat and John King, Ab- 
sentee Shawnees from the Indian Terri- 
tory, recently elected chiefs of their tribe, 
sent here by Philadelphia Friends to be 
educated, appear well. Wildcat having 
entered the regular Junior class, and 
King, the 'Preparatory. Having attend- 
ed the - schools at home, they come be- 
cause the Hampton course of study be- 
gins about where theirs ended, and here 
thcy'can get an industrial training. 

Government has reduced its annual 
aid for the Indians whom it has sent to 
Hampton from $167.00, last year, to 
$150.00, the current year. This not quite 
covers the cost of board and tuition, leav- 
ing no provision for clothing, the yearly 
cost of which, for a boy, is $60.00 ; for a 
girl, $50.00. For this provision the In- 
stitute appeals to the charities of their 
friends. 

The following is the annual outfit of an 
Indian boy. The wear and tear of cloth- 
ing by Indians is unusual. 

* 1 Uniform suit; blue gray; all wool; 

up to government standard $12 50 j 

* 1 Ordinary mixed suit 10 50 

t 1 Overcoat, .- 5 50 

t 5 pre. of Shoes lit $1.50 7 50 ! 

* 1 pr. Overalls for work 60 ! 

t 1 Uniform cap 1 40 

4 1 Felt hat, ; 1 00 

t 1 Straw hat, 90 

t 6 Cotton Shirts, linen bo«oms@ 80 cts. 4 80 

t 8 Linen Collars @ 15 cts 1 80 ! 

» 2 Flannel Shirts, for work, (« 80c 1 60 

t 3 Woolen Undershirts, knit, @ 75 cts. 2,2.5 

* 2 pre. Drawers, light, @ 60 cts., 1 30 

* 2 pre. Drawers, heavy, @ 70 cts 1 40 

* 2 Night Shirts (3 80 cts " 1 60 

t 8 pre. Gray Socks @ 25cts 3 00 

t 6 Handkerchiefs @ 15cts 90 

t 3 Neckties (a 25 cts 75 

i 1 Blacking Brush 25 

+ 3 Boxes blacking, @ 5 cts 15 

f 1 pr. Suspenders, 35 

t Hair brush, comb, and tooth brushes,. 1 00 

Total $59 85 

* Made In the School Industrial Room. 

t i'urchawd anil held in stock for issue. 
; Made In the Indian Work Shop. 



from ex-students or graduates, who pay 
up moderately weH. A steadily improv- 
ing sentiment in the school regarding 
debts leads us to expect over fifty per 
cent, of payment of the later and not over 
twenty-five per cent, of the earlier con- 
tracted debts. The school is in a clear 
business relation with every one now or 
ever connected with it, and its education 
in respect to debt payment is a constant 
and important care. 

We pay from six to eight cents an 
hour, according to age and capacity, mak- 
ing in some cases more liberal rates to 
prevent discouragement and to piece out 
the efforts of those who are willing but 
weak. • ' 

The value of student labor is at a dis- 
count of from 20 to 40 per cent, from that 
of trained labor at the same wages ; but 
in our theory instruction is primary, pro- 
duction secondary ; yet financial necessi- 
compels us to push the latter with 
every energy ; the balances, of our la- 
bor departments the past year are en- 
couraging. They will appear in the 
coming report. 

As a rule, students are divided into 
five working squads, each squad working 
one entire school day each week, and on 
Saturdays; each pupil thus having four 
days of continuous study, and the farm and 
other labor departments having a steady 
working force, thus making profit possible. 

This plan is, we believe, peculiar to the 
Hampton Institute, is at the basis of its 
industrial success, and was established by 
Mr. F. Richardson, former Farm Mana- 
ger, now in Norfolk, Va. 

Do not the results of the manual 
labor experiment at this Institute justi- 
fy its appeal for $15,000 for a Mill and 
Workshop? 

Hampton's appeal is, " Give us the farm, 
the shops, and the needed working cap- 
ital, and we will turn out men and women 
whom the country needs for the redemp- 
tion of its poor and ignorant." 

The organization that shall afford 
such opportunities cannot be a weak one 
or cheaply run. It must be strong in 
men, stroug in resources. 



Colored students at the Hampton In- 
stitute, in the various labor departments, 
have earned as follows : 



1H76-7, 9,580.53; 
" 1877-8. 14.4S1.0I; " tcitso; " 35.01. 
" 1878-9. 17.691.J5; ■' 85.11; '■ 60.59. 

The average attendance in these years 
respectively was: 110 boys, 59 girls; 125 
boys, 73 girls ; 138 boys, 87 girls ; 154 
boys, 74 girls. 

In the school year closing June 30, 
1879, total charges to colored studentB 
were $25,430.99. Their payments in la- 
bor and in cash during that time (includ- 
ing $2,194.38 of Beneficiary aid) amount- 
ed to $25,354.62, leaving unpaid on the 
entire year's account the sum of $76.37 — 
the best showing since the school opened. 
While labor payments have steadily in- 
creased, beneficiary aid (direct charity) 
has steadily decreased, in spite of rapid 
increase of students from year to year and 
the terribly hard times in recent years in 
the South. There are over $5,387.91 due 



EDUCATION OF THE HAND. 

Within the past year the friends of 
the Hampton Institute have most gen- 
erously responded to an appeal for 
twelve thousand dollars to provide 
buildings for our Indian pupils. A' 
fresh appeal is excusable only by the 
most pressing needs. 

We ask for the sum of 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
in order to complete a Saw and 
Grist Mill and Machine and Work- 
shop, 140 x 50 feet, two and a-half 
stories in height, the first of (home- 
made) bricks, known as the 

HAMPTON INDUSTRIAL WORKS.Y 

They are now in operation, witfl^j 
temporary shelter, the brick story being 
nearly built, and consist, so far, of a 
sixty horse power Corliss Steam En- i> 
gine with a forty horse power boiler 
(the gift of Geo. H. Corliss, valued at 
$4,000), a Saw Mill, and Matcher and 
Planer. 

They are cutting daily from six to ' 
eight thousand feet of yellow pine lum- 
ber (readily' procured in the forests 
near by and in North Carolina) which 
is selling well at fair rates. 

Ten colored and five Indian stu- 
dents, with two skilled hired hands, 
do all the work, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. D. Cake, a Virginian, 
who has constructed all our buildings. 
Negro and Indian youth are thus get- 
ting valuable ideas and habits. The 
latter work half of every day, going 
to school mornings : the former work 
the entire day, attending night school, 
for one year; they will enter the 
Junior class in October, 1880, and, by 
saving wages, and by work while in 
school, can complete the three years' 
course of study. 
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The above has been accomplished 
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The above has been accomplished 
by a loan of five thousand dollars (the 
school has no other debt), and by using 
four thousand dollars of school money 
needed for other purposes. 

This undertaking is justified by con- 
stant appeals from destitute Negro 
youth to work out' an education ; by 
the needs of the Indians, and by good 
business prospects. 

Ehe nine thousand dollars already 
used should be at once paid up, and 
the balance of the Fifteen Thousand 
Dollars asked for, be put into new 
machinery, tools and outfit, steam 
power being abundant. The number 
of work students can then be doubled. 

The completion of the Hampton In- 
dustrial Works is regarded as a most 
pressing need, in view of the condi- 
tion of the races for whom we are 
working. , 

With its five hundred acres of fine 
land, a good barn, stock, and general 
outfit, the Agricultural part of this 
school is established, and is most sat- 
isfactory and effective, employing over 
fifty students. The Mechanical de- 
partment should be at once created. 
The peculiar and difficult feature of 
the Institute, Education of the Sand, 
would then be more fully realized, 
and its power for good greatly in 
creased. 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, Prikcipai.. 

J. F. B. MARSHALL, Thkasorbb. 



of the manner in which it is conducted 
convince me that it is doing exactly what 
it professes to do." 

These scholarships are represented in 
Hampton by ten students selected by 
Capt. Thompson himself, the State Su- 
perintendent, who promise well to swell the 
number of Hampton graduate teachers. 

We may supplement the above report 
by saying that the Virginia schools are 
looking up. Schools closed last year are 
reopening with a promise of longer ses- 
sions and Burer pay. There is a greater 
demand for teachers, and while twenty- 
one of the class of '78 were obliged to find 
other employment than teaching, there are 
BChools this year for all. The importance 
of this difference will be appreciated by 
all thinking minds. TJp to 1818, out of 
two hundred and twenty-two graduates 
of Hampton, but seventeen had failed to 
devote themselves to teaching. Over 
30,000 children had come under their in- 
struction, a leverage for good upun the 
the rising generation whose advantage 
can hardly be overestimated, and whose 
loss would be most disastrous. As Dr. 
Sears well remarks, " The evils that are 
certain to grow out of popular ignorance, 
if the public schools are suffered to lan- 
guish, or if they reach only a part of the 
population, will not be limited to the 
States where they first appear but will 
cast their blight over the whole country." 



The Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund presents on the whole an encour- 
aging view of the progress of education in 
the South, especially in the States in 
which it wopld perhaps be least expected. 
In South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, as well as in Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Florida, public inter- 
est is waking up, common school attend- 
ance and efficiency have increased, and 
opposition to the system is reported " dy- 
ing out." On the other hand, some of 
the more advanced States show a falling 
off. While, in South Carolina, 51 per 
cent, of the voting population cannot read 
the ballots they cast, in North Carolina 
and Virginia also, the school attendance 
numbers less than half the children of the 
State. In North Carolina it is difficult to 
induce young men of character and talent 
to devote themselves to teaching, salaries 
being uncertain, and scarcely more than 
the wages of a common laborer. 

In Virginia, in the colored schools, 
there has been this year a falling off of 3,- 
2T1 compared with the previous year Over 
$250,000 of the school money has been 
diverted to other purposes, but three- 
fourths of the appropriations are secured 
for the future . 

In presenting the report, Dr. Sears, the 
general agent, urges the necessity of aid 
from the Government to this and other 
States laboring under heavy pressure of 
debts, and suggests the special claim of 
the colored population who, having been 
given the rightof suffrage, should be qual- 
ified by education to use it judiciously. 
He thinks that the free school system is 
now so thoroughly established that the 
appropriations of the Peabody Fund 
should be henceforth directed chiefly to 
the encouragement of the Normal schools 
for the training of teachers, and remarks 
that much good has been accomplished 
for the colored schools by such institu- 
tions, one association having already sent 
out from its numerous institutions, 5,627 
teachers bv whom about 100,000 pupils 
have been "instructed. The shrinkage of 
of investments, bringing down the income 
of the Fund from $100,000 to $83,000 
makes its judicious appropriation the more 
important, and gives the greater weight to 
Dr. Sears's advice. Some of the States 
are anxiously asking for Normal schools of 
their own, meanwhile sending what stu- 
dents they can to those of other States. 

The State Superintendent of South Car- 
olina says. " The agent of the Peabody 
Fund has placed at my disposal, ten flfty- 
dollar scholarships in the Normal and 
Agricultural Institute at Hampton, Vs. 
A visit to this Institute and observation 



ANOL0 SAXON BETJTALITT. 
The Anglo Saxon people always think 
the better of Napoleon, because he said, 
" If you scratch a Russian you find a Tar- 
tar." This Anglo Saxon, of "all races, is the 
most tender hearted, humane and sympa- 
thetic, so long as its own interests and pre- 
judices are not touched. When it looks 
upon the banishment to Siberia and the 



sharp, swift punishment for nihilism, 



becomes solemn and gives thanks that 
is not Russian. Scratch the Anglo Sax- 
on in the right place, and he, too, is a 
Tartar. This race, in the pursuit of its 
own advantages, or when it deems it- 
self injured or insulted, is , as brutal, 
obstinate, unjust, warlike and inhuman 
as any of the savage races of the 
world. It does its revengefiU work more 
thoroughly. 

This is a bold statement. A recital 
of its history is the only necessary 
and all-sufficient argument. It has been 
said, " no wonder the Anglo Saxons 
are brutes. They are the issue of Scandi- 
navian pirates, Norman adventurers, and 
rough savages of Briton." The mingling 
of this blood makes a " blood and iron" 
nature. The history of the American na- 
tion dates from the landing at James- 
town in 1604. The English settlers 
found the soil in lawful occupation of the 
Indians. Then commenced that series of 
brutal outrages upon the weaker race, in- 
augurated by shooting the Indians to get 
their corn, continued through two and a half 
centuries of broken treaties, and national 
dishonor, down to the present moment 
when the pulpit and press are beginning to 
wake up to the crime of the Republic. 

As to the Negro race, the Anglo Saxon in 
America, has not only' shown all the fero- 
cious traits of the blood and iron character, 
but for a hundred years incorporated in the 
ground work of his civil policy, in the 
Constitution of the United Stales, the 
right to hold human beings in bondage. 
The savages of Australia, the Czars of 
Russia could not have shown more self- 
ishness. Though bondage was abolished 
a few years ago, the words of President 
Lincoln show that the Anglo Saxon race 
was looking out for itself. " If I can 
preserve the Union without abolishing 
slavery I shall do so. If I cannot pre- 
serve the Union, without abolishing slave- 
ry, then I shall abolish it." It was not 
Lincoln speaking for himself. He held 
his finger on the " pulse of the people," 
and spoke for them only. The abolition 
of slavery was a " war measure," intend- 
ed in the first instance by the Anglo Sax- 
on for his own benefit. He was not un- 
willing, of course, that incidental good 
should come of it. Though bondage is 
ended, does this great and proud race 
still do justice? Does not every one 
know, that if there were, a supreme tribu- 



nal over nations with effective authority 
to enforce its decrees, as the ordinary 
courts of law enforce their decrees, and 
the Negro entered that court and demand- 
ed damages for the loss of his labor for a 
hundred years, the judgment of the court 
would go against the Anglo Saxon, North- 
erner and Southerner alike, for some 
thousands of -millions of dollars? Of 
course such a proceeding is now utterly 
impracticable, and it would be folly for the 
Negro to dwell upon the idea. But we 
are discussing the traits of a race, and it 
does that race no harm to hold the look- 
ing glass up to its face, sometimes. 

During the last session of Congress, both 
houses, the representatives of the same 
great Anglo Saxon race, passed a law 
which trampled a treaty under foot, and 
forbade the Chinaman from doing just 
what the Anglo Saxon likes to do, settle 
wherever there is land and trade. The 
Anglo Saxon race battered open the gates 
of- China with shot and shell, because it 
would not trade. Now that the Chinese 
are doing just what they were forced to 
do, and in doing so have got the best of 
the Anglo Saxon, they are treated with 
sheer brutality. 

Now cross the sea and look at the 
British Anglo Saxon. He shows lus- 
tily enough the blood and iron traits. 

He holds India as a conqueror, and 
holds his power by the title of pow- 
der and sword. An English writer 
has just said, "the rule we have set 
up in India belongs to the worst order of 
despotism, and we have failed even in 
that." For himself, for his own right to 
liberty and property, the Englishman 
pledges his life and fortune. When it 
comes to the Hindoo, be pledges the same 
life and fortune to hold him in a despotic 
grip. And Punch makes an angry En- 
glish woman speak thus concerning the 
Afghans : 
How dare they dispute what we said, 

Or how dare they resist what we did ? 
The whole duty of scum such as they, 

Is to do as we Britishers bid. 
To snivel of mercy is muck, 

And to talk about reason ib rot, 
We must down on 'em like a tornado 
And drop on 'em heavy and hot. 
Shall one thought of the faith we pro 
Cause the heel of vengeance to halt? 
No ! Slaughter the murderous horde. 
Sow the site of their city with salt !" 



the Alabama case, know that arbitration 
was accepted because two nations were 
afraid of each other; "one afraid, and 
t'other darB'nt." Had not Lincoln and 
Seward given up s Maaon and Slidell, the 
two nations would have flown at each 
other's throats, in Bpite of civil war. 
When we shall hear of the Anglo Saxon 
race offering to leave out to arbitration, 
questions at issue with other nations which 
may be easily conquered, we shall really 
believe that there is a modification of the 
blood and iron traits. 

There is, however, another side to 
the question. The strong feature of 
of Anglo Saxon civilization is the in- 
dividual life. While the average na- 
tional life may be low in quality, owing 
to the large majority of inferior and ig- 
norant people who make it up, there is 
still a strong and wonderful growth in in- 
dividual character. With education, and 
culture, this wise 'and healthy growth of' 
individual qualities will, in time, control 
the nation. There never was an injustice 
done by the nation that did not meet with 
a prompt protest from sober, thinking 
men and women. They were and are in 
a minority still. What can a hundred in- 
telligent, humane people do against a ma- 
jority of a thousand unthinking voters I 
Right growth changes all, and as the 
years go by, out of the ranks of the thou- 
sand illiterate step one by one the recon- 
structed. In the end the hundred will 
hold the majority. In founding nations, 
in building cities, in recovering the wil- 
derness, in grappling with obstacles, in 
consolidating institutions, the aggressive 
traits of this race have been of great and 
splendid use. Now that it has settled it- 
self, marked off its geographical claims, 
done its rough work, made itself supreme, 
and perhaps spent its brutality, there are 
indications of a rapid development in the 
qualities of generosity and humanity. 
The great strength of the blood and iron 
traits will be transformed into nobler at- 
tributes, which will make it the most pow- 
erful and just race of the earth. The time 
will come when justice will be the law of 
the world, and the Anglo Saxon, the- 
strongest race of all, will be its minister 
and high priest. w. N. a 



Perhaps it is " best" that the Hin- 
doo be so ruled. Would it not be equally 
" best" If some of our cities were ruled in 
that way ? Will the Anglo Saxon accept 
for himself the principle which he puts 
before others ? Of course not. In the 
supreme tribunal of which we have spoken 
does any one suppose there would be a 
decree in favor of the British 1 The plea 
that " I can rule you better than you can 
rule yourselves," would hardly be accept- 
Some years ago, with blood and iron, 
the British forced upon the Chinese the 
opium product of England. It returns a 
revenue of nearly forty millions of dollars 
per annum. It kills the Chinese. Their 
rulers have said so, and protested against 
it. Time and again true Englishmen 
have denounced the injustice of it. The 
object in forcing this trade upon the 
Chinese was gain. In a very recent 
number of the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
question was asked, " Do these philanthro- 
pists know what the effect of the loss of 
the opium revenue would be on our In- 
dian finances ?" 

The Anglo Saxon does not hesitate to 
poison myriads of people, provided there 
is money in It. Here is not simple profit : 
It is death to a people. Only when,the 
Chinese nation, equipped with breech- 
loaders and iron-clads, and with trained 
sailors and soldiers, asks justice of the 
Anglo Saxon at the mouth of the cannon, 
will they get it. The terrible Maori war 
in New Zealand was brought on by Brit- 
ish injustice to the natives. No intelli- 
gent Englishman denies it. So far, the 
Anglo Saxon, as a race, knows nothing of 
the golden rule. It will deal fairly with 
people as powerful as Itself. Under such 
circumstances, it has a sweet and amiable 
disposition. Even between the two 
branches of the race there is displayed to- 
wards each other the same ferocious traits. 
Those who have studied the hiBtory of 




THE UTE WAE. 

Another Indian war has swept our fron- 
tier, adding what it could to the one hun- 
dred and eighty-one millions which the 
Government has already spent upon the 
Indian establishment, the long list of 
bloody massacres and gallant lives wasted, 
and the aggregate of sullen hatred and 
defiance In savage breasts. The " causes" 
attributed are, as usual, suspicion and re- 
sentment engendered by old wrongs and 
new invasions of their territory, and dis- 
trust of their best friend because he prom- 
ised more than he could perform. 

It is ■ not very flattering to modern- 
progress to confess that a civilized nation- 
of forty millions cannot manage three 
hundred thousand barbarians in the midst 
of it. . 

The trouble seems to be that as some 
people have just enough religion to nitRke 
them miserable without reforming them, 
so we have just enough civilization to- 
make us weak, as far as the Indians are 
concerned. Our conscience will not 
quite allow us to hew them all to piecep 
with the sword and dash their little ones 
against the stones, as the children of Is- 
rael settled the Canaanite question, but 
we are not good enough, or wise enough, 
yet, to treat them with uniform justice 
and humanity. The consequence is that 
in a hundred years we have not been able 
to impress them with fear or trust.V 

When a man like General Crook, no 
sentimentalisVor enthusiast, but the best 
Indian fighter on the plains, declares "The 
hardest thing about Indian warfare is to- 
be forced to fight and kill the Indiana 
when I know that they are clearly in the- 
right," it is time for those who stay at 
home and make up public sentiment to- 
consider that the Indian question may 
have more than one side, and a claim to- 
serious and vigorous thought. General 
Crook's letter to Mr. Tibbies, the Omaha 
editor who called attention to the wrongs 
of the Poncas, may well be studied by 
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tury, and in more than twenty-five tribes, 
General Cook has Btudied Indian charac- 
ter in close contact, in peace and war. His 
judgment comes with weight when he de- 
clares, that the red men act under the 
same impulses and reasoning as white men, 
and when he asserts f without hesitation" 
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ism. This latest gallant achie' 
thus handsomely acknowledged by a 
Southern paper, the Norfolk Virginian, 
under the heading, "A Gallant Defense 
and a Noble Rescue, All Honor to the 
Colored Troops." Remarking that Lieut. 
Payne is a Virginian, and describing the 

t-orrihla aifnntmn in whioh hfi found fli 111- 



us, all progress seems but the day-break of a 
coming higher-civilization. J..C. B. 



THE NAVAL REVIEW. 

The review of the North Atlantic 
Squadron and training ships in the Hamp- 
ton Roads, by the Secretary of the Navy 



olutions recommending the appointment of a 
committee to collect funds for the purpose. 

The representatives of the other States made 
friendly speeches. The French citizens of 
America were represented by Prof. Charlier, 
of New York, and Major Beamish, an Eng- 
lish officer, made an amusing and cordial ad- 
dress on the part of the Mother country. 

A barbacue on the lawn in front of the Nel- 
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tury, and in more than twenty-five tribes, 
General Cook has studied Indian charac- 
ter in close contact, in peace and war. His 
judgment comes with weight when he de- 
clares, that the red men act under the 
same impulses and reasoning as white men, 
and when he asserts " without hesitation" 
that they have adhered to treaty stipula- 
tions more closely than the white man has 
ever done. He declares that the leading 
-chiefs clearly see that they can no longer 
depend on game for support, and are 
anxious to obtain cattle, seeds, and im- 
plements, and to have their children edu- 
cated. But they have learned to distrust 
all promises and treaties; they have learned 
that our policy is to starve and abandon 
them when they are at peace with us, and 
only to coax and make concessions, when 
they take to the war-path. Worst of all, 
they have absolutely no protection under 
our laws. 

In the last year, the Red Cloud and 
Spotted Tail bands of Sioux, whose head 
men General Crook knows intimately and 
believes to be honestly anxious for peace, 
have been robbed of over 1,000 ponies by 
organized companies of horse thieves, 
I and the law gives them no redress. Un- 
der the Posse Comitatus act, the military 
arm of the Government is paralyzed to 
aid them and cannot, as General Crook 
understands the law, seize Indian proper- 
ty in the hands of well-known thieves. 

We ought to have learned by this 
time that we cannot trust our human na- 
ture with the righf3*of others. We must 
give them the right ^protect their own. 

This is Qeneral Crook's most forcible con- 
clusion; that "the true, the Only policy to 
pursue with the Indian is to trear-him just as 
one should a white man," if he breaks the 
law punish him, but if he keeps it, give him 
its protection. Let him see that peace means 
progress, that he has a market for every 
pound of beef and sack of grain, and. General 
Crook's word for it, he will make rapid ad- 
vances. Self interest will compel him to im- 
itate us, to send his children to school abd 
eventually qualify himself for citizenship. 

That the Government is roused to a consid- 
eration of this view of the question, as indi- 
cated by its recent encouragement of the ef- 
forts for practical Indian civilization at Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle, is a fact of great significance, 
and all the more because Government never 
leads but follows public sentiment. And for 
this reason, it is only fitting also that its ac- 
tion Bhould be supplemented and encouraged 
by the people. The results of such efforts 
are incalculable. 

We hope to have regular reports from Car- 
lisle to lay before our readers. Thus far, we 
can only say that Capt. Pratt returned from 
Dakota with about 80 boys, and girls for bis 
school, and left almost immediately for In- 
dian Territory to bring back those who had 
been collected for him by E-tah-dle-uh, the 
Kiowa young man whose " talk" at the last 
Hampton anniversary excited so much inter- 
est. All the St. ( Augustine young men but 
two, who remain' at Hampton, have gone* to 
Carlisle to strengthen the hands of Capt. 
Pratt, and form a nucleus of civilization and 
and English speech for the new Bchool 

Concerning E-tah-dle-uh'B work in Indian 
Territory, a lady teacher from there writes; 

"We had quite a surprise last 5th day 
evening. John Richards (our acting Agent) 
brought ov'era youngman named E-tah-dle-uh ; 
he is from Hampton and has come to get some 
children from here. I was very interested 
hearing about Hampton ; he looked well and 
behaved very nicely. I was present at a coun- 
cil the Indians bad the day after he got here. 
It was quite affecting to see some of the wo- 
men embrace him. I suppose they were all 
related to him. At one time I noticed tears 
in his eyes. He tells us "he likes to beat 
Hampton." Captain Pratt is to meet hi: 
Wichita, Kansas. Capt. Pratt has been to 
Dakota to get children. E-tah-dle-uh has 
persuaded twenty-Jive to go with him, -and I 
hope several from the Agency will £o too. 

I hope we shall see him again" before he 
leaves." 



ism. This latest gallant achievement is 
thus handsomely acknowledged by a 
Southern paper, the Norfolk Virginian, 
under the heading, . " A Gallant Defense 
and a Noble Rescue, All Honor to the 
Colored Troops." Remarking that Lieut 
Payne is a Virginian, and describing the 
terrible situation in which he found him- 
self with his command — all their horses 
lost — surrounded by hostile Indians — the 
Virginian enthusiastically sayB of his 



" The conduct of these colored troops is 
beyond all praise and reflects the greatest 
credit on the officers and men engaged. With 
forty-five men, Capt. Dodge made a forced 
march of thirty-five miles to succor Lieut. 
Payne, and in the face of five hundred In- 
dians these gallant colored troops joined 
Lieut. Payne and linked their fortunes to 
those of the beleaguered garrison. This is an 
exploit in military history which deserves the 
notice and applause of all who admire noble 
deeds, and we do not hesitate to Bay that not 
since the war, and rarely during the war, has 
equal heroism been displayed." 



A SOUTHERN TRIBUTE TO THE COLOR 
ED TROOPS. 

The gallant rescue of Lieut. Payne and 
his party from the Utes by Company D, 
Ninth Calvary of colored troops, under 
Capt. Dodge and Lieut. Hughes, has 
justly roused the admiration of the whole 
country, while it can have surprised no 
one who, during the war, commanded col- 
ored troops, or watched their record, 
which abundantly proved them capable of 
soldierly discipline and soldierly hero- 



ub, all progress seems but the day-break of t 
coming higher civilization. J. C. R. 



MUST HIS PAST KEEP THE NEGRO 
DOWN ?> 

BY A HAMPTON GRADUATE. 

I believe that every man moulds his own 
future; it is what he makes it, not his ances- 
try. Past circumstances make it easier or 
more difficult, but they do not make it impos- 
sible for any people to rise.- I don't believe 
in Dast, but in ever-present pluck; let the 
dead take care of its dead. We must look out 
for ourselv.es; the tombstone memorials for 
the dead, are no reputation for the living, j 
We are fighting the grandest battle of hislory 
and our triumph will make it most glorious. 

If we are making great strides in the line of ] 
development, it is because the resultof past cen- | 
turics of progress of other races is benefitting us j 
as much as them. In these days of trade, 
travel, and Christian civilization, there can be J 
slow progress from the Dark Ages. We | 
are not to begin where others began, but to j 
start and go on with them from where they ■ 
Letters, printing-presses and the tele- J 
graph are not to be invented by us, they are ' 
iy for our use. 

Ve arc situated far differently from the bar- 
barians of Northern Europe; remote from all 
civilization, their development was slow, there . 

the stimulating influence of a c'mliz- ' 
ed people among them; as they knew but lit- 
tie of any progress made by others, they were 
encouraged by every successful effort, how- 
ever small the result, and were not disheart- j 
ened by any unfavorable comparison of races; 
every achievement was weighed in the sculcs 
of their own past and present. Although 
there existed a semi-civilization in the East, 
its sun traveled very slowly towards the West. 

But we are surrounded by the light of a 
great civilization; on all sides there is a tre- 
mendous force pressing upon us, yet urging us 
every one must act as though the whole 
question depended upon himself ; as 
i make a slow horse go faster, we 
trust that the hard sayings concerning us may 
incite us to greater effort. We have slept for 
than twenty centuries and have awaken- 
ed to grapple with this immense power. 

Nation after nation in the past, hah gone up 
the historic double-step-ladder on one side and 
on the other, and if*time continues, 
true of the past will probablybe true 
of the future. However, a nation is but a 
part of the race. Every race has its stages 
of development; there seems to be no top- 
most step beyond which it is impossible to 
go ; there will always be heights above, and 
although we may faint and fall back for a 
time, a motive within and a force without 
will stimulate and urge us on; we will strug- 
gle for the above, until time shall be no more. 

Our first efforts are unjustly compared with 
the crowning results of the day. Who would 
think of comparing Egypt's Hieroglyphics 
with Raphael's Cartoons, yet each is perfect of 
its kind but represents a different stage of 
civilization. After a twelve years' struggle, 
we are told that we have done nothing and 
can do nothing, because of our mental inferi- 
ority. Compared with the achievements of 
the Anglo-Saxons, the result of our effort is 
obscure ; but compared, as it should be, with 
our condition twelve years ago, the advance is 
clear and the future looks very promising. 
The leaven of progress has not permeated the 
mass of the colored race. Twelve years are 
not sufficient to raise so large a lump, or to 
prove its quality or capacity; it must have 
more time. The enfranchisement and de- 
velopment of the negro will be one of the 
boast* of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Anglo-Saxons have been more than 
two thousand years reaping the harvest for 
our use as welt as theirs; so now we go oi 
together; the ignorant of to-day may becoin* 
the parents of the scholars of the next genera 
tion. When we look at the centuries before 



THE NAVAL BE VIEW. 

The review of the North Atlantic 
Squadron and training ships in the Hamp- 
ton Roads, by the Secretary of the Navy 
and staff,. October 13th and 14th, was an 
interesting and beautiful scene from ship's 
deck or shore. Among the fleet were sev- 
eral famous vessels : the Constitution, 
" Old .Ironsides," her "tattered ensign" 
replaced by bright new colors, but keeping 
enough of her old timbers to preserve her 
identity and glory of 1812 ; the Kearsage, 
of Alabama fame ; the Minnesota, flag- 
ship of the squadron in these very waters 
during the encounter between the Monitor 
and Merrimac; the present flag-ship, 
Powhatan, flag-ship of our flying squad- 
ron during the war. The Tallapoosa, the 
Secretary's vessel, was a captured block- 
ade runner. \ 

The first dajrs review was conducted on 
board the ships, each of which was inspect- 
ed and went, through the forms of repelling 
an attack with guns and torpedoes, aban- 
doning a sinking vessel, &c. Prizes were 
awarded to the boys of the training ships, 
one young fellow on the Minnesota, 
Thomas M. Johnston, of New York City, 
carrying off three, including the highest. 

We hope to be able soon to give our 
readers a full account of this very inter- 
esting and useful branch of the service 
that is preparing educated seamen for our 
navy. The second day the review was 
conducted on shore, in Fort Monroe. The 
landing of the several brigades, 1,000 
strong, in small boats, in one bold dash, 
as if making simultaneous attack upon a 
hostile shore, made a picture under the 
brilliant sunshine that will not be forgot- 
ten by the throngs who witnessed it. 



olutions recommending the appointment of a 
committee to collect funds for the purpose. 

The representatives of the other States made 
friendly speecheB. The French citizens of 
America were represented by Prof. Charlier, 
of New York, and Major Beamish, an Eng- 
lish officer, made an amusing and cordial ad- 
dress on the part of the Mother country. 

A barbacue on the lawn in front of the Nel- 
son house put a characteristic finale to the 



INAUGURAL CELEBRATION AT YORK- 
TOWN. 

The celebration at Yorktown, October 
23d, of the 98th anniversary of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis was a great success, 
and will accomplish what was designed in 
preparing public sentiment for the grand- 
er centennial celebration in 1881. 

The weather was perfect. On the broad 
expanse of the river before the town, lay 
five vessels of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron f dressed with flags streaming gaily in 
the sunshine ; while crowded excursion 
boats steamed about, bringing military 
companies in full uniform, and throngs of 
visitors from Norfolk, Hampton, Old 
Point, Richmond, and Washington. It 
is estimated that 10,000 persons were 
present. The Governors of New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina sent representatives. , Admiral 
Wyman and General Getty and other gal- 
lant officers represented the army and 
navy, and many other distinguished 
guests were present. 
" A National Salute at noon from the 
flag-ship Powhatan announced the land- 
ing of Governor Holliday and his staff, 
and representatives of the States, who 
were welcomed by Hon. R. H. Power, 
president of the Yorktown Centennial 
Committee, and escorted by the army and 
marine corps to the speakers' stand in the 
great common near the General Nelson 
mansion. 

Eloquent speeches were made by Dr. 
Power, Governor Holliday, and the ora- 
tors of the day, General Taliaferro, of 
Gloucester Co., and Capt. James Barron 
Hope, of Norfolk. Many liberal and pa- 
triotic sentiments were expressed. In the 
course of his interesting address, Captain 
Hope made pleasant allusion to Hampton 
Normal School, hoping that the introduc- 
tion of slavery into Virginia, as a tempo- 
rary aid to. one race, but a grave affliction 
to the other, might, through God's bless- 
ing, work at last a blessing to both, and 
* glad to know that to the attainment of 
this result, Virginia lends her best en- 
deavors, through her free schools and her 
contributions to the admirable institution 
planted at Hampton." Captain Hope 
made a suggestion, received with great 
applause, that the people of America 
should restore William and Mary College 
to its ancient glory, and Hon. John Goode 
seconded his suggestion by a series of res- 



M0RE INDIANS! 

Just as we are going to press a party 
of six Indian boys has arrived^ as follows : 

James Murie and Jonathan Heustice, 
Pawnees from the Indian Territory, the 
latter pure blood ; the father of the form- 
er is a Frenchman. Charlie Soman and 
Michael Osbkenaniew, pure blood Mene- 
mone Indians from Wisconsin ; two more 
are expected soon from the same tribe. 
These four talk English quite well, have 
attended school at home and, like the 
Absentee Shawhees, will find in the two 
lower classes of the Institute just the 
grade they need. They will not enter 
the regular Indian class. The Hampton 
school seems peculiarly adapted to In- 
dians who have exhausted home oppor- 
tunities for education, whose qualities and 
capacities have been proved, and who, with 
a three years*' course of plain book 
knowledge and industrial training, 
will be likely to be useful among their 
people. At least two of to-day's arrivals 
are here at private expense and funds for 
their education are yet to be raised. 

With the same party came White 
Breast and Ashley, former Indian stu- 
dents here. The former, with twelve oth- 
ers, passed his summer in Berkshire Co., 
Mass., with a farmer, and appears much 
improved in strength as well as in Eng- 
lish ; the latter has returned from a visit 
to^Dakota. Both were heartily welcomed. 

A note from Miss S. A. Mather, who 
accompanied Captain Pratt on his west- 
ern tour to secure Indian pupils for the 
school at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., which 
now numbers 180, mentions the many 
trials and hardships of the work. 

The coolness, decision and marvelous 
sagacity of Captain Pratt are at thebot* 
tcm of this new movement for educating 
Indians in the East. 

We hope to give some account each 
month of Captain Pratt's School. 



Dr. Blyden, the distinguished African who N 
was educated in Liberia, and afterward be- 
came the Secretary of State in that settlement, 
and who is now its minister to Great Britain, 
has been cordially received in England. On 
one occasion he, KingGeorge of Bonny, Bish- 
op Holby and Mr. J. H. Smyth, all of pure 
African blood, were asked by the Dean of 
Westminster to meet a distinguished party at 
dinner, who treated them as " men and broth- 
ers." The Atbemcuni Club has made Dr. 
Blyden au h-norary member. He writes very 
well and has contributed to Frtuer. 



Died, in York Co., Va., October 1st, after 
a brief illness, Willie C. M. Morse, aged two 
years, four months and seventeen days, be- \ 
loved. son of Mre. Lucie E. Morse and nephew 
of Mr. Major Wright, both formerly students 
at Hampton Normal School. "And Jesus 
called a little child unto Him." 



Dieo, at Lee, Mass., October (ith, from the 
effects of an old injury. Tsadletah, one of the 
St. Augustine band of Indians, a Kiowa. A 
fall from his pony which trod upon him, years 
ago on the plains, had occasioned an injury 
to his lungs, and recurring hemorrhage. He 
had seemed to improve last year at Hampton, 
but the fatal result was supposed to be but a 
question of time. He was kindly nursed at 
the house of Mr. Alexander Hyde, and buried 
among the graves of his household. 



Died, at Crow Creek Agency, Dakota Ty., 
in October, Charley Stone, aged fifteen 
years, grandson of Bone Necklace, Chief of 
Yanktonese Sioux. Charley, like Tsadletah, 
was classified by the examining physician, on 
his arrival at Hampton, among the six who 
showed signs of chronic organic disease. Al- 
though he had gained decidedly in appear- 
ance during the summer at Shellbanks, it was 
thought safest toNjcnd him home when Capt. 
Pratt went back to Dakota last month. His 
death there, the agent writes, occurred very 
soon and suddenly ; but it was a comfort to 
his friqnds to have him at home. 



no 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FE0M HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

Wb have one more scholarship letter 
on hand, crivine a eeneral record of a 



oerolug the progress of their children. Their 
reasons for giving it to them was that it made 
them strong, able to stand cold. I succeeded 



THB OOSDITIOH OF THK COLOBKO PKOPLB. 

The larger portion of the colored people are 



them strong, able to stand cold I "«=«?ded »» .Jp.e'have come in possession of com. 
in stopping^them |_ '^.^"L^jiSS"; fortable homes and are getting along very 



heart than any words of mine. I feel their 
sentiment. it beginB, " When all Thy mer- 
cies, O mv God," &c. I know of no equal 
number of words that 1 love ss well outside of 
the Bible. Praj for me and for my people. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FROM HAMPTOH GRADUATES. 

Wb have one more scholarship letter 
on hand, giving a general record of a 
graduates experience Bince leaving school, 
and a graphic picture of a dark corner 
of the South in exciting times, in South 
Carolina. . 



, S. C. September, 1879. 

Dear Sir : —Thinking it probable that 
you would liku again to hear of my work down 
here, calls forth this communication. Soon 
after reaching my homo iu June, '70, I went 
to , 9. ( C, and was there thrown 

among a populace,, who, it seemed, dreamed , k continually an open account with the 
not of goodness tier felt wilhug to tolerate 8tomacl taking on) y a piece of bread befo 
" Negro Education p not that there «~ 



cerning the progress of their children. Their I the ooiromOH or THE combed people. 
reasons for giving it to them was that « made Qn of the le ^ 

them strong, able to stand cold. I succeeded »meh»Te come in possession of oom- 

in stopping them giving it to their children, renters > ™ 

There was B but one BibTe in the settlement \ { °™\ ^ M ma ™ t hink that liberty consists 

among the colored. I went to .stated their • <j brown jug ( as they call it) and the 

needsandgot25orS0;they thru needed readers. I ™ 100 u ™. 8 orowu jug . 
I left there and taught two months '•" ■ 



WT/Iprs in IM llliae uronujug \ « w-j -~~ — 

B , — , — - , . readers. | whiskev If 1 could get them to stop 

I left there and taught two months in another , §™~ . SfiUwtog so fine, they would soon 
portion of their county where I found a very c hase homes. 1 am identified 
different set of people; many of the whites be* Bte to pur determination 
were well educated and appreciated intelligence. J?™?' gjpgj aU the/good 1 can in better- 
wherever found, if under a black skin The ""gjg ^diiion. If the colored people had 
colored there eat more and dress less than in B education to make them law-abiding 

_ Many families are «Wvtogto oitize b n8 th w ould no t have so much trouble. 

accumulate property, therefore the women j getting tired of my sto- 

.. h^ZZ. spin and weave all the clothing wora, make all * °r tear u a y 

.hero thrown * and on , buy 8Ugar and coffee. They ry I 

,ed, dreamed , / ™MnogJlv an open account with their 



, and the 



going to their fields _ 

sun always rises upon them theiv. ».« 
advancing despite the high rent paid by them. 
. _ They either furnish or are furnished with 
the negro hQvm ay a por tion of crop for rent, by 

who could i , £ tion r W hich, I found they paid from 

ited to be iioaa - - -- — - — " * — i 

f he could 



■ill close. 

Tour old pupil, — • 

PS. 1 do not want you to think that 1 am 
a 'repudiator. 1 shall.be able to settle with the 
school before long. Please send the Amen- 
n Aarteulturitt and oblige. 1 



heart than any words of mine. I feel their 
Bentiment. It begins, " When all Thy mer- 
cies, mv God," is, I know of no equal 
number of wordB that 1 love as well outside of 
the Bible. Pray for me and for my people. 

Your most sincere friend, 

S. 



The following letter, from one of the 
older and most careful observers in the 
corps of graduate observers, points to 
a principal cause of Negro Exodus and 
the only remedy for it : such practical 
education in agriculture and the laws of 
property as shall enable the people to 
improve their homeB and keep them af- 
ter they get them. 

'a., Sept. 10IA, 1879. 



Bear General : 

Your letter is at hand. I was 
glad to hear from you. With reluctance I 
write according to your request. 

painful to say that the condition of the 



settled conviction on their part that it should 
not be done, but a trying experience had 
taught them that his education coupled with 
his "Right of Suffrage," made the Nog - 
doubly powerful; for every man who cou 

blunder over a newspaper wanted to be lioad ^ tQ $5 50 a year for rent of land valued on The vounK man who gives the follow- „„,_ ~. 

Commissioner any way ; or, if he could write, h d itor's books at from $5 to $10 an acre. „„.„„_. „f his nrwt Sr-iduate studies i poor farmers in this vicinity is quite dopl 

and many who could not, aspired to Lcgisla- ™» th in order to pay for land, would mg account of his post g ra "u»« I g£ especially that of the colored. Very few 

tive honors. The more intelligent, with some boil t ho pot to-day, eat thc cabbage and bread 18 taking up Latin and UMk in mil f the whites about here rent land ; most of 
honorable exceptions, wero satisfied to be for dinner , take bread and pot liquor for sup- right spirit and way, after having se- them WO rk their own little farms, upon which 
tools for Northern sharpers who came down brcad for breakfast the next morning and [ curc( j a solid foundation of English and a j they make a scanty living. It is not so with 

" to do what they could for the poor colored £ , t for dinncr-sometimes boil it j -.„_„ r „ t j on for actual needs and work of 1 the colored. They rent land from the rich 

peoplc"-they "felt it duty." At that , ,t.me , Thcre ar(J mauy of that kind j- P£P ara " on 1 , )r t>aration Hampton is farmers, taking the white men'steams and 

when prejudice's rife, .heir bonds removed tl collld ^ lilnd sold them on time. I hfe - , , . P E"*: Xntt This 8e . tools ; work the land and g 

and they lefi like sheep without a shopherd ^ no „ ta ko y ou down to my next school, ] pledged to give its students, tins se | — .„ „„ t 
it was quite easy for those pBeudo-apostles of ^ 15 May, '78. This was in the river | cured, any man black or white has a right theiJ 

F ather; Abraham to mount 1 he rostrum and j of Co _ on a ric( , plantation ; to exten( ] b is studies in any direction they 

•» much wanted and letters , „ onsi3tent 
I cannot tire y-" win, consistent 



vilization i 



hey left like sheep wmiour. a «i»|»»u 
8 quite easy for those pBeudo-apostles of 
auicr* Abraham to mount the rostrum, and 
' With their white, pleading faces turned up- 
ward," proclaim that the bottom rail was on | n ""j' d '^ d " to j*, taught, 
top. Their success in winning their hearts acc ount of 

and minds, and the result we know They es- 1 
tabliehcd a University and did many other 
things which looked like advancement, but 
failed to establish good common schools— they 
were neglected. Had ihey been let alone, tho 
better classes of both races would doubtless . ^ - th add 
have been ruling to-day, and tho government ~ con fere 
would have been managed in a manner satis- 
factory to all. Beine thrown among such a . 
people at such a time, efforts to make myself . 
one of their number with the avowed purpose 



a long account ot those people their peculiar 
ideas of tho Godhead, ic. I arrived at 10 A. 

B , carpet-bag in hand, walked sevcu miles to D y experience. A liainpiuii giauu- 
see' the Trustees, four miles back to the people I ate wu0 ua3 ( l onc as noble work as 
it havintr rained in tho moruinir *._n ««,i ...,,^,,^1 a mmv 



means and dutii 

The wisdom of his selection will depend 
upon circumstances and be discovered 
by experience. A Hampton gradu- 



It having ^ rained in the morning j „ " f "^ "fcIl ow g" an d pursued a more 
thoy had not gone out to work . I called them | ~J ,.,„„.;„„, n „„ rap , wr h aD s than 



one of their number with the ivuweu puipuse .,,,„.,,,,,.„ 
of teaching tho young minds how to shoot, it , ^* ^ , 
was doubted whether or not that was my true 
motive. They said I was a liar-that I ban b h 
just come out of a Northern college and would b h| 
not content myself to sii down and teach thir- 
ty or forty children at *1 per month each 
when those who could present no more of 1 
"comparison to me than I could to John C. Cal 
houn, were making from 12 to $1500 a yea 
with a certainty of it being paid. In consider 
ation of the above supposed facts, I was in 
formed that it was best for me to make my 
tracks cold about there. Being slow about 



r^m^fter^hicttey thirou.h classical course perhaps than 
with mo in their midst, j any of them, since leaving Hampton, re- 
is unintelligible to me. Caught a ! marked recently to the Principal — ' I ml „„ uaIO 
1—" Him talk well-city geman— we , mve l earn ed the wisdom of the Hampton C ow, and some 
iflin fur suit um." Finding that some- f ctical education. I find that 

ffiS tldte'^T rouul 1 pur,*; j my Latin and gjiAdo -* 

ill, anything, they agreed to open school. I ndvnntage I thought they would, and I 
uuught some yeast powder and taught the old „i 8 l, I |„ul spent the same time in s„udv 
lady how to make decent biscuit, tea-cakes tjearin" more directly on my work." 
Ac, how to put the abundance of fruit they 



) hab 1 



ve™ blessed with to a good use and how to 
iron a shirt bosom— thanks to my mother for 
the knowledge. After giving them as great a 
push as my time there would allow, 1 was en- 

1 1 in the Aiken school in Oct., 187S, where to my 

I taught up to the present. This is a school under 



May 4rt, 1879. 

My dear friend : . 

1 appreciate your words in respect 
A3 and the obligations which 1 am 
the Lord. You were informed 1 have 



■1 established by Miss Martha Scholield, of Dar- I no doubt, by my instructor relative to my stud 

anout there. Being slow about by ' p nn a most estimable lade, who has done ying. He is of tho Friends, »« your! belt, ana ^ ^ Aiiaoniim » ' 

was waited upon by three of the m tho colored people of this place is a man of remarkable ability 1 ho cashier ^ ^ any more on the 8ub ject. If this 

ly and less suspicious who said I , » m ey * r ain for he r their respect and ' of tho leading bank here was educated »««". u mt aM&ufoOJ, 1 will try again. I don't 

Jose school and get away, as prop- . irltion . After having nearly worn herself ' 1 began the 24th of September to study the knQw when T abaU ^gln teaching, or where I 



and 

. ;-halfofwhat 

. . u .^rent. Some few of them work 
wn teams, and givo one-fourth of what 
,ake for rent. V ery few of them make 
LulD „han an even living, and many fall short 
of that. There are not more than three or 
four colored men about here who own land. 
Some have bargained for land, and worked it 
three or four years, and paid tho interest on 
the amount they were to give for it, and then 
have lost it. Others who might do better see 
this, and become discouraged, and will not at- 
tempt to get themselves homes. They say it 
;„ nn , iBe to buy land, the white people will not 
have it. Some of them have a horse and 
and no horse. 
Many a time they set in with tho white men 
without food and clothing and^lepend on the 
whites to support them until they make the 
crop. When they settle up, the colored owo 
more than they have made ; not being able to 
move they aro compelled to stay another year. 
The second year they may pay up and have 
something over. If so, they are induced to Btay 
again. Tho third year ends like tho first : they 
are in debt. Unless they stay another year, they 
go somewhere else and work the same way. 
You can perceive that there is no progress made- 
in accumulation. It seems to me that their 
chances are not so good as they were five or 
' years ago. As I don't like to grumble, I 

. ° *1 .,..!.;../.* Tf tliio 



111 1US Bdy Ally uiuig \yu .p " 'jj — - 

is not satisfactory, 1 will try again. I don't 
know when I shall begin teaching, or where I 
shall teach. I hope to teach hero anotheryear. 

Yours truly, W. 



, N. C, July 29(A, 1879. 

General Aruutrony, 

Hear Sir : — It has been quite 



more inenuiy aim icsa ouo ^u,i«^ — whirh will ever tram [OX uer rneir jespeeu .um ui i^e- ic. i,.,„ — - 

had better close school and get away, as prep- , adnl C irltion . After having nearly worn herself 1 began the 24th of September to study the 
arations were being made to take my tongue. , w on 8c , 10 ol, she is about to Latin language and used ^d^^" 1 

I obeyed upon tho assumption that, "A word cs tablish a school on the Hampton plan for | Lesson, which I finished the -9 th of .January 
to the wise is sufficient." This happened soon .. h three hundred acres of land have already 1 afterward took up Cesar and win nnisu tne 
after the Hamburg Massacre. I have since , bought. She is assisted by W. Roden- 2d book in a week or better 1 wmuu nave 

found, that I was somewhat at fault (though I „rtduate of tho college of tho city of finished the 2d book before this time out Mr. 

doubt it), for 1 was. non-communicative, said S^-fmk. an untiring, carneBt worker who was sick, nearly three weeks, mJBaron. 

nothing much to any one, but wanted my ac ^Ve", laboring with her since '78. I In Greek 1 am giving attention to 'rregplar 

tions, self-carriage, to do that which words on- ! ^ ™» '» , „ « mor0 BUe ets about verbs. 1 like the study of language . very 

ly could do among those people. I got -papers ■ h ^id nothing of the other , much. Tho desire of a liberal education, 

from the office on Saturday (when the gentry wi „ not tire you m0 re. You see ! dates back to my boyhood. I may never 

loll around to hear the news and indulge) and ' h „ re ; a WO rk for us to do, and that there is : tain it but 1 mean to try-. 1 don t tbinl 

it questioned, would reply that duties of tho imme diate need for an educated ministry; could employ my afternoons better than in | schoo , at this lnce to -day. Mr 1 . 

school so used up my time that I could give h ^hers wield an influence second to < studying. As a rule, in con.mumties ol tms » me so ^ be . 

politics no thought When questioned by the . " t Tho old heads aro wholly : size, the teacher is the only person or any in annolvinK mv school with clothing, 

Sored on the subject, would speak _ of ^ „ thcir mini sters, the children by ; telligence. among be ™'W lj«°P>-. d » ^%g?S^Jun*. I began to teach 

tion, or read land explain . , port.o of seniituro ^r teachers. Tho only trouble we have is cannot a, 'J'«>«'*'«» n'ess hi doL in June; my school will continue through 

■SO they could hear of nothing said to hem on w , m |irm , u n tho correctness joyment after his day s w or k un ItM n»Ng»g ) 

politics. My whole self was a mystery to them mini8ter8 , that to be successful w *j T * ai l and study. ^ a '[ q qj te ac her aU I can to bring our race out of darkness ia- 



of a liberal education, & whil( . sjnce j have wr itten to you anything 

rbood. I may never ob- out my progress in teaching. Through the 

, try. 1 don t think 1 J f « f Mas*., I am 

ernoons better than in . ... .e . _,.„„ , ' j„ \rJ 



irch 



Wade Hampton M „ . 

whites were busy striving to reestablish It 
mony between themselves and the blacks ; 
were telling them fanciful stories about Libe- 
ria in order to dissuade them against "Gwine 
to Liberia." Whether it was, that they 
thought I would be instrumental in re-estab- 
lishing that principle of locativeness which 
characterizes thr ~~~ 
possession of tl: 



3 serpents and harmless as doves." 

Very ropectfully yours. 



D. 



I pars* a sing 
but thought 
long enough 



WHAT HE THI> 



e 01 locativeness wnicu 1 « Comparisons are odious," and there 
1, or that having gained mav be a little touch of human nature 
. ..ins of government, they , thc writer ' s enjoyment of his discov- 
feared not that I could present a lomiulable common-sense and thorough- 

r^dwltrw^eTStSu 4 Sought nei must finally triumph over supe.fi- 
fom months w°U> "tolerable success, as I noted cial show. It is a discovery that many 
improvement in my pupils. The majority of m ake. 

— land-poor — tho 

, Oct. VMh, 1870. 



; knew a great deal, has Btudied 
> gain a very fair knowledge of 
iu» of English Grammar. Another, 
equallv as deficient , as the one just mentnmed 
when he began, will begin Monday The col- 
ored ministers are learning that to be able to 
read, write, and talk o little, is not education. 
Everv vear confirms my ..pinion and supports 
u,v experiei.ee. that until the standard of intel- 
ligence in the pulpit is raised very much h.<die 




gressing very fast in the way 01 education. 
The people here seem to appreciate sending 
their children to school. I. have sixty-one 
pupils on roll, daily average forty-five to fifty. 
I am kept quite busy and am pleased to say I 
delight in teaching school. I teach arithme- 
tic, grammar, reading, spelling, writing, &c. 
I have quite a number of small children to 

teach. My friend, Mr. was so kind fc-f 

to send me one of Monroe's primary Heading 
Charts. I find it quite a treat in my school. 



licence in the pulpit is raised very n.nch ll.gl.er Charts. I find It quite a treat in my — 
the work of the teacher will fall far short of 1 t do not see how 1 could get on without one 
whnt it might he. I have not given up my long j now The children learn very fast from it. 
cherished hope of intending school at Oberlin | Mr ; s not only helping my school, but a 



the whi 



1 tin 



■ ill. 



eh the 



m,. ,s of clay, with h 

subsoil of clay . Cotton is late opening on such Dear General : 
soil and many hands must be em 
gather the crops. Every man plan, 
as his horse-power will allow him 
class of day laborers are spread th: 
country, who have no farms of their own, im- 
pending upon such jobs, which are alike un 
profitable to employer and employed. Botl 
r ices are a set of gourmands, whiskey drink 

ers tobacco users. Thcir ministers will preach well storeu was u; 

,, „i rmo „ for vou take von home with them that you have a pi, ..... ... — -— ■ -—;- — 

' ,,,1 set the decanter before you. They go to the lower story. The whites of this vicinity 
./they" reach compliment the Hampton school as being the 
^_n„ — I- ,.;„„ i.,r (l... iiemv in the Union) 



cherished hope of attending „„. 
vet. 1 ani young vet. just a little over twenty- 
four. In respect to a high school lu re, there 
mav be a day when such a schoohwill be need- 
ed,* but not at present. It would not.be appre- 
menced teaching, Sept. Kth dated, if we could obtain it. In some respects 
1 have fifty-four on roll, this is the- hardest pi ■ 
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tol interested parents to call and inquire con- think upon what they see. , 



He has been so kind as to 
good work. As one of 
iduatcs I am proud of my ti- 
sider me as one of thc Hamp- 
ld Hampton has been the 
v where I am to-day, I shall 
it prause. I do not regret the time 
• .uld have been 
Ige than I did. 
I had" the pleasure of reading the " Socthbrh 
Workman," to-day 
aging. It did my 
prograinnie of May S 



; I spent there ; 



■cad the 



..itercsting letters; of Hump 
aboutthe Indians, and other int 
Of tile speakers on the proj 
Chadwick, Charlotte McAlp 
Smith were the only ones I k 



ting events, 
nine, Delia 
and Lucy 
■ant to 



be able to he present next May in order to re- 
new my acquaintances. Will you be so kind as 
to send me a catalogue of the school. I have 
a sister I want to send there next fall. 

Your pupil, M. 
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noon; this equalizes the labor system. The too much leisure would make great gaps m 
other boys work .round the barn or out in the our building, so t ^fJ^ n,n P < , are |ii s ^° £JJ J 



flowers," or "Hike pictures." To her Bur- 
priiie the shy Lizzie held up her hand to an- 
iwer. "WelL Lizzie. wh»t do vou like!" 
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KEOORD OF DJDIAH PROGRESS. 



raOTDEHTff OF INDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON 

EFFECTS OF VACATION. 

During the summer vacation of the school, 
the Indian girls have made marked improve- 
ment in house-work, . and general neatness. 
They received daily instruction in the English 
language,and their progress is wonderful ; some 
of them can carry on quite a conversation in 
EngliBh, even using it in talking to each oth- 
er. 

The boys were not required to study, they 
■worked and played ; their life at Shellbanks 
■was for the most part a Jong holiday j the 
war-dances, games, and songs afforded end- 
less amusement ; they were kept up until the 
boys were tired Of them, and were ready to 
surrender the relics of barbarism for the 
stricter rules of civilized life. Returnipg to 
the school by Jhcir own desire, two weeks be- 
fore it opened, they at once conformed to its 
regulations, going daily to their work ; on no 
occasion did we have to remind them about 
propriety in dress. The freedom of Shell- 
banks did not demoralize them, but rather 
taught them some useful lessons, as is evident. 

THE BArL. 

Before the school opened, we gave them 
one more treat,-; A sail boat was engaged for 
twodavs: as the boat was not large enough 
to carry all of them, we took half out one day 
and the others on the next. We sailed about 
ten miles, and passed the ships of war, an 
chored in the Roads. We were much inter- 
ested in the target shooting from one of the 
shipsj but, after passing it, our interest 
changed to anxiety, for although we were not 
in range, we were afraid that, if the shots 
continued to go so wide of the mark, we 
•would make a second target for some gun- 
ner, who having failed to hit the legitimate 
target, to prove the accuracy of his aim, would 
declare that he intended to hit us. 

We landed on a fine sandy, beach, and, 
pulling off their shoes and socks, the boys 
had a good run, white one or two others as- 
sisted in preparing the coffee and making the 
sandwiches for our simple lunch. The boys 
and girls were called in, and, seating them- 
selves in a semi-circle, the coffee and sand- 
wiches were passed around— and molasses to 
those who wished it. After lunch, the dishes 
were washed. Hampton Roads makes an 
excellent dish pan ; of course the middle is a 
little too deep, but the Indian boys who work 
in the tin-shop will doubtless profit by Na- 
ture's mistake, and not make theirs* of so great 
a capacity. 



There has been quite a change in the labor , 
system ; formerly, the boys worked two hours 
every week, going in regular classes to the ! 
work-shop. This system was well enough 
for a beginning, until the Indian boys had 
shown some decided preference for some 
trade; now. that their tastes are known and 
that we have discovered in what branch each 
will most excel, they have been put tawork at 
it, not so much to draw out of them as to put 
into them. To do this work well, the teacher 
must have more time, so now, instead of 
' working only two hours a day, the boys go 
to school from 8:30 A. M. to 12 m. and work 
from 1 p. u. to p. m. every day except Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Saturday is a holiday. 
In educating these boys and girls, we are try- 
ing to keep before ourselves their coming fu- 
ture ; their present can be provided for, but I the 
their future must be largely determined by 1 ' 
themselves ; it will be more or less influenced 
by their efforts and attainments here ; they 
must struggle on that they may be able to 
stand alone by and by. A half-day's work sys- 
tem is a good preparation for the whole day's 
labor that awaits them at home. 

In the Indian Work Shop, the boys have 



noon; this equalizes the labor 
other boys work around the bar 
fields among the weeds. 

STOP TBIEF. 



We were about to retire for the night when 
a violent ringing of the annunciator caused us 
to pop our head out of the door to ask what 
was the matter; no immediate explanation 
could be obtained, but the cry Stop thief ! 
Stop thief ! rang through the building louder 
than the bell. Without stopping to dress the 
Indians ran out, some in their underclothing, 
others in their night dress. What ? What f 
and eager questioners pressed around me on 
all sides. The alarmist answered for me by 
using more effective language, "Stop horse 
thief ! Stop horse thief !" That was enough. 
The cry of horse stealing Beemed to kindle 
their indignation, and away they went with 
the fury and madness Bocommon to their race. 
When I saw them again, they were running 
wildly around the grounds with great sticks 
in their hands, filling the air with their wild 



The i too much leisure would make great gaps in 
i the I our building, so the evenings are also used 
j for instruction . There is much amusement 
I and a great variety of instructive games; in 
i other words, there are more arrows used by 
night than by day, yet all are aimed at the 
same target. Its a pretty sight to see them 
sitting around the tables playing games, 
spelling words, making sentences, and talk- 
ing English". Soon the time comes to leave ; 
and as they go out, the little Indian choris- 
ters begin to sing. As their voices die away 
I hear the last of their Bong " I left it all for 
thee." J. c. b. 



The report of a pistol increased the 
ment. What was to be done ! A 1 
have been shot. I started for the resit 
the Commandant. Away the boyB w 
ing past me. Reaching the house, 
that two prisoners from Warwick 



OUR INDIAN GIRLS. 



carried to the jail in Hampton, but somehow , It 
they had managed to escape and were.con-la ; 
cealed somewhere in our grounds. The enn- i ed a g 
stable was over from Hampton looking for ; names, 
them. Not caring to have the boys run the j each ro 
risk of receiving a stray shot, I called them' Zic- 



We believe, at Hampton, in giving the 
girls as good a chance as the boys, for the girls' 
own sake and for the boys' sake too. So 
when Captain Pratt brought us our Indian 
boys he brought as many girls as he could 
get to cdme with them. It was hard- 
er to get the girls than the boys, for 
their fathers and mothers wanted them to stay 
at home and do all the work, as Indian women 
always have to. Only nine would come, then, | 
idence of ] but since these have come and found what 8 
ent dash- good thing it is to go to school, many inort 
I learned want to come and, we hope they may. 

being [ This is a picture of the nine who came first. 



flowers," or "I like pictures." To her sur- 
prise the shy Lizzie held up her hand to an- 
swer. "Well, Ltteie, what do you like!" 

"I like yoii," said Lizzie, quite clearly, 
with a smile. 

Now don't you think that was "pretty ?" 
I think you can guess what her teacher said. 

The three little girls are dear little things, 
sweet and pretty and bright. Sarah has work- 
ed a beautiful little sampler on canvass and 
Bent it home to Dakota. Carrie and Annie are 
working theirs now. They had little flower- 
gardens this last summer and took much de- 
light in them. They have dollies and make 
all their dresses. They talk English quite 
well. They even talk it to each other some- 
times. "Come along — hurry." I heard Sa- 
rah say to Carrie, the other -day. They are 
all "coming along." 

We hope to have some more girls soon. We 
hear they are on the way to us, and we shall 
be glad to see them. 



taki-n just after they got to Hampt< 
a - go this month, and they have learn- 
ed deal in a year. These are their 
beginning at the back and counting 
w from k-ft to right: 

(in English, Yellow Moon), Rosa 



back to the Wigwam. They were very much Fleets. Annie Dawson, Mary Dawson (Annie's 
excited, but soon quieted and went to bed. mother), Josephine Malnourie, Mary Kettle, 




OUR INDIAN GIRLS. 
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on tin 
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nything 



that looks like a pi 

'lluminated advertisements of Black- 
ing, Yeast powder, Fish Balls, Baked Beans, 
and Nast's ridiculous caricatures of the In- 
dians were indiscriminately put up to beautify, 
the room. Where I found the greatest deco- 
ration, I saw that less attention had been paid 
to the requirements of neatness. But all of 
this has changed ; a talk with the boys made 
them see it as I did and they had a good 
lately made three doz. pint cups, six doz. I laugh. The, next morning, when I went 
dustpans, three doz. wash basins, one and a- i around to Inspect, I marked the unusual 
half doz. slop buckets and one hundred r tidiness, and saw that the branded pictures 
lengths of Btove-pipe; they are making and \ had been removed, 
repairing shoes, and doing plain harness and 
Baddle work. 

The manager of the shop says "They are 
exceedingly willing to do what they are told." 
The head shoe-maker worked by the fad" 



Sarah Walker, Lizzie Spider, and Carrie An- 
derson. 

When Capt. Pratt went back to Dakota 
for more girls and boys, a month ago, Mary 
Dawson and Mary Kettle went with him. 
Mary Dawson came to Hampton because she 
would not let her little girl come so far 
away without her, but after she found how 
happy Annie is at school, and how much she 
is learning, she thought she would rather 
■ here and go back to her own old moth 



twilight, to finish a pair of shoes that he bin 

promised to repair for one of the colored the Indnm lerruu 
boys. They go out from the shop in squads i fine magic lantern 
to do little jobs that are required around the ! country. The b 
place, and do better work when out alone 
than they do in the shop. 

In the Saw Mill another squad is engaged 
in careffiliy piling up the lumber while the 
eye is trained to judge of its quality and its 
breadth and thickness. A boy assists about 
the large Corliss Engine which was generous- 
ly presented to the school by the great ma- 
chinist. 

The farm boys take turns in watching the 
cows; two boys go out every morning and 
work all day; the day following they go to 
school in the morning and play in the after- 



A VISIT TO THK SOLDIER'S HOME. 

The Indians were recently invited to attend 
a lecture to be delivered by Mrs. Bland, at 
the Soldier's Home. Mrs. Bla 
been actively engaged in teach i 



vho h:is 



i of the 



Mrs. Bland had a % 
boys, and in returi 
God to Thee," in 
the Creek, and, wl 
return to take ov< 
girls sat down and 



other load, the Httlt 



perfect English, 
OUt discord, sang three verses of the " 8 
by and by." 

frtUOY HOUR. 



er in Dakota. Mary Kettle 
well when she came to Hampton, i 
she had grown somewhat bette 
thought best for her not to stav in I 
the rest are doing very well in"dee< 



L. & B. Agency, WvoMfso, August 12, '79. 

Gen. S. C. Armstrong : 

Dear Sir : — The letters 
published in the "Southern Workman," 
from graduates of Hampton, now labor- 
ing as teachers among their brethren in the 
South, and from the Indian boys among their 
new-found friends in the East, are well wor- 
thy the attention of the public. We do not 
refer to their literature, but to the lesson giv- 
en us in the Bimple truths therein enunciated. 

These people, long bound in ignorance, be- 
ing denied the common rights of manhood, 
are now seeking the light, and calling upon 
us to aid them. Shall we longer withhold the 
aid that we are able to give ? 

It has been fully demonstrated that these 
down-trodden races are susceptible of the re- 
deeming influences of education, a few Army 
officers, and the New York Tribune to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The graduates of 
Oberlin and Hampton, and other educated 
freedmen can testify for the black man; and 
the scores of intelligent and well-to-do red 
men in Indian Territory and elsewhere, who 
have become good citizens from a good 
education, ought to close forever the mouths 
of those who persist in declaring that the 
only thing to be done with the Indian is 
to keep nim down, and exterminate him. 
One great hindrance to the red man's becom- 
ing self-supporting is that he has never been 
taught to place a proper value on property, 
holding it as his individual right; and especi- 
ally on the necessaries of life. A portion of 
his living is given to him, and another 
portion secured in the hunt, all of which is 
used and wasted as a kind of common, stock. 
The system of licensing Post Traders to mo- 
nopolize the trade with the Indians, doesn't 
help the matter. The almost entire stock in 
trade of the Indians — furs and robes — is turn- 
ed over to this trader, and they receive in re- 
turn a large amount of costly trinkets, of no 
real value. We are not blaming the trader 
for trying to gather a good harvest from 
the distant plains; but if the government 
wants to make the Indians self-supporting, it 
will be seen, on a little reflection, that better 
means can be devised, than that of licensing 
men to make fortunes outo? the Indians' igno- 
rance. Why could not the government furnish 
them with all the necessaries of life, including 
tools and fanning implements, and receive 
for the same their furs and robes at fair 
prices? Put young Indians in these govern- 
ment stores as clerks. Teach them to 
weigh out and measure out goods and re- 
ceive the pay. When they become compe- 
tent let them set up in business for them- 
selves; and thus be enabled to keep some 
of their wealth among the tribe, to build 
comfortable homes and to beautify and 
adorn them, instead of putting all around 
their necks in the shape of beads. These 
traders are not allowed by law to furnish the-, 



ery i 



did 



they 

very well how to take care of themselves 
or their rooms. They would put their sheets 
on top of their blankets, and leave off their 
warm underclothing some of the coldest days, 
and go to bed with all their clothes on, and 
put on three neck-tics of different colors all at 
once, and make other funny mistakes, as we 
would perhaps if we went into the woods 
and tried to live like Indians. But now they 
know all about these things, and try hard to 
do what is right. Zie-wic and Rosa and Liz- 
zie are still rather shy of answering in the 
but they riiakc very 
:times very pretty ones. 
Drag trving to teach the 
11 1 like apples, I like 
To see if they under- 
at last, "Do you see 
>m that you like ? " 
flowers and pictures in the 



erv | Indians with whiskey; but they are allowed'- 
to sell it to army officers and soldiers; and 
the shrewd Indian often manages to get it. 

The Hampton plan of teaching them to 
farm, instructing them in the arts of manu- 
facture, and fitting them to go back to their 
tribes as competent teachers, and workmen, 
is a work in, the right direction. Every 
useful trade and profession should be taught 
them speedily as possible. The people of 
Boston in a convention presided over by their 
Hon. Mayor, have decided to have the mat- 



vlmt tile 



skrd tin 



There is a great deal to occupy the time, as I room, and she thought maybe one of the 
well as the hands and brains of the Indians; brightest boys would think to say I like 



ter tested as to whether or not the Indian 
is a man. If it shall be found that he is, 
let us treat him accordingly. 
y Very respectfully, 

r E. Ballou. 



Cheyenne River Aoe 
July 2 

Genl. S. C. Armstrong — 

Dear Sir: —Having been 
personally acquainted with, and having se- 
lected the boys who left here about a year ago 
for the purpose of attending your school, I 
have been very much interested in your be- 
nevolent efforts in their behalf. 
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a «anf xcith th« habita and dis- "The eagerness of Yankton youth of both not be pulled back by the dense ignorance of 
JffiT^fi^tt sexes to. goTo\mpton to school is very grat- a large par^f^their people in the^kwoods 



will establish themselves. But until such 
moral, mental, or physical qualities show 

f.h*>iriR.>lvf>fi_ nnniitl harriers will exist, hicrher 
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Anyone conversant with the habits and dis- 
position of the Indians, fully realizes the al- 
most insurmountable difficulties with which 
you hnve had to contend, and the marked and 
rapid improvement made by the Indian boys 
in your charge will be all convincing proof, 
with such persons, of the manifest excellence 
of the system of training adopted by you. 

A manly confidence in himself is what it is 
imperatively necessary to instill into the In- 
dian in order to successfully convert him into 
a useful and civilized citizen. 

We exhort him to give up most of the hab- 
its and customs he has been taught to believe 
are indupentahle to a manly Indian, and to 
adopt a mode of life repugnant to his tastes 
and hereditary ideas of the sphere of action 
of a manly Indian; hence it is that we find 
the work of civilizing the Indians, so attend- 
ed by utter failure ; resulting in great meas- 
ure from the loss of self-respect by tljfe Indian, 
whom wo have persuaded (too quickly ?) to 
adopt the ways and customs of the whites. 

Nothing increases a man's self-respect so 
much as the knowledge that he is capable of 
performing an action useful in its results to 
himself and others, and it is therefore mani- 
festly the best policy to endeavor to teach the 
Indians, young and old, such things as are of 
every day utility, and; to impress upon them 
the fact that the performance of certain things 
will redound to their personal athantage. Our 
boys returning home from your school, will 
be able to show their parents or friends how 
to fix a plough, wagon or some other utensil 
that may be slightly out of repair, to make a 
table, a bench, bedstead or house; how and 
when'and in what soil to plant seeds, and the 
proper mode of cultivating the "same; to read 
and talk English, which will enable them to 
trade understanding^ with passing steam- 
boats, traders, or other white men with whom 
they may desire to sell or buy. 

I do not wish to decry the efforts of anyone 
who may be working for the good of the In- 
dians. I recognize the fact that it is the duty 
of everyone interested in the Indians to en- 
courage earnest and faithful effort everywhere 
and by everyone ; but I regret exceedingly 
the attempt made to lessen confidence in your 
work, as I am fully convinced that you have 
adopted a course of training with the Indian 
boys under your charge which must ' inevita- 
bly wield a powerful influenc 
work of civilizing and rend 

zens of them, their relatives £. 

Enclosed find »1\00, for which please send 
your paper to my address. 

With hearty thanks for your persevering ef- 
forts in behalf of Indian boys from this Agen- 
cy, and good wishes for the ultimate success 
of your benevolent undertaking. 
I remain, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Geo. LeR. Brown, 
2d Lieut. Uth Infantry. 



"The eagerness of Yankton youth of both 
sexes to go to Hampton to school is very grat- 
ifying. The f»We have always been ready 
to let their boys go, but were more thun in- 
different about the girls . From great diffi- 
culty in finding any girls to go, more are offer- 
ing now than can be accepted, and all the 
boys apparently want to go. Would that we 
might send all that wish to go." 



not be pulled back by the dense ignorance of 
a large part of their people in the imckwouils 
districts, which are almost of necessity their 
fields of labor. 

It is by neglecting. to " make haste Blow- 
ly," that so many of our colored friends ex- 
pose themselves to the batteries of ridicule, 
which their enemies are ever ready to 
tum on them : they not only expose them- 
selves to the fire of such batteries, but 
furnish ammunition to the gunners. 



will establish themselves. But until such 
moral, mental, or physical qualities show 
themselves, social barriers will exiBt, higher 
and sharper tlmn any patented picket fence. 
To develop these qualities is a work of time 
and effort, or what amounts to about the same 
thing — education. Here comes in the Make 
Haste Slowly: and with atill greater empha- 
sis does it appear in the doing away with' pre- 
tually 1 judice. To put one's self where one is not 
seems | wanted is the very depth of bad manners, and 



MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 

The Italian original of this proverb (Festina 
lente) packs snugly away in two words a vast 
volume of truth. Even our English version 
contains but three words, and it may be, that 
its very compactness causes so many of us to 
pass it unheeded. Of all people in the world 
we are probably the most in a hurry ; we want 
to get through ; to overcome in a trice every 
obstacle that is before us : if that obstacle be 
distance, express trains and telegraphs are 
just a little too slow for us, and we pine for 
somethiug quicker; if there be mountains or 
deep valleys, we are uneasy till we tunnel one 
or bridge the ^tlier. This characteristic is 
one of which Northern Americans are justly 
proud, but it is well to remember how dan- 
gerous are all extremes, and that the bounda- 
between the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous is the merest film. Within bounds, this 
energy is admirable; but without bounds, this 
overweening hurry, this push and drive, this 
ixty-mileaan-hour sort of business is very 
„pt to result in unfinished work, in fine con- 
ceptions but half wrought out, in neglected 
details, in Bhort— in what is called "a botch." 

In the Northern Anglo-American this spirit 
runs all through ; it permeates every vein and 
fibre of his body ; to be sure, it varies in de- 
gree in different individuals, but in all, it ex- 
ists. In the Anglo- African, however, it 
exists in a far less pronounced degree, and 
crops out only in particular times and pjaces. 
It is how it appears in certain educational, 
political, and social ways that I want to say a 
few words. / 



favor of the 
g useful citi- 



An anxious aspirant lo Hampton writes 
thus from Indian Territory to his friend 
here :— 

"I am think about going to school where 
you are. Tell me how many Boys and girls 
in school there and what kind of Book do you 
study. Tell me what you has seen. I know 
you has been •see the great water apd I hope 
you has saw these great fish swim in the water. 
Tell me how many Teachers are you all got, 
. how big the School house is how Big City are 
you in tell me all thing I like see those thing 
I know it is very large City This is all I ( 
said I am your frieud 

"Jonti Brown, Comanche.' 

A MIXED SCHOOL IN INDIAI TERRI- 
TORY. 

AN INTERESTING TESTIMONY. 

A lady teacher in the Seminole Nation, 
Indian Territory, writes as follows : — 

"You ask me, 1 How do the Indians and the 
blacks get on together ? ' My experience is— 
that the Indian makes more rapid progress in 
classes where colored pupils recite, or in at- 
tending school with the blacks, than at an 
Indian school. I can only speak for the Sem- 
inoles, with whom these blacks have lived. 
There is no difference in; capacity, taking 
them on an average. The blacks have the ad- 
vantage of our language, while the Indian has 
to learn the language before he can compre' 
hend what books are designed to teach. What 
the effect would be to admit Indians speaking 
other than the Muskogee tongue, with which 
these blacks are familiar, I cannot say. The 
colored element is the life of a school hero. 
There is no prejudice of color among the 
loyal Indians. Mine is the only mixed school 
in this nation. I have tried to make cultiva- 
tion the standard — not color. 

"I am, very truly, 

14 Tours in the work, 
"Mbs. Nettie C. Constant." 



The Anpaho (Daybreak,) published in 
the Sioux language in Dakota, says :— 



In educational matters the majority of the 
colored people have no regard for the prov- 
erb, " Make Haste Slowly ; " in this particular 
they are more impetuous than the most caria- 
catured of Yankees, and. regard a pell-mell 
rush at or through a number of text books as 
commendable efforts in pursuit of an educa- 
tion. It would be base flattery to say that this 
theory of theirs is born of anything but ignor- 
ance, or that it is anything but nonsense ; nev- 
ertheless, it exists, and, like many other pecul- 
iarities of the col-ired people, is explainable 
by being called the result of that " Peculiar 
Institution" which put men and women in the 
neuter gender. No doubt, generations hence 
this theory will be; dead in this country, but 
that has nothing to do with its present exist- 
ence, end the grumbling that is constantly 
going on, because students are not pushed 
ahead faster, and do not have more book 
with longer names given them. So far as 
education goes, we may compare the hu- 
man mind to a cornfield. Suppose a man 
had a field of corn, and should begin and hoe 
a few hills at one end, and then rush off to 
the other end, and hoc a few hills there; that 
he should then go in the middle and hoe a 
fow hills there;— what sort of "a patch" 
would it be ? To say the least, the crop would 
be "spotted," and no doubt the popular ver- 
dict would be, that So-and-so is a poor far- 
mer. Now if a student study a little of this, 
and a little of that, and a little of the other 
thing ; in other words, if he start to hoe many 
rows and complete none, his education will 
potted" as the farmer's crop, and 
everybody whose opinion is worth having 
' a poor scholar. Strange as it 
may seem, one of the most serious drawbacks 
a colored student has, is the ignorance of a 
great majority of his race. Mathematically 
speaking, a very small quantity is infinitely 
greater than zero; and a colored student who 
may know very little, comparing his knowl- 
edge with that of his neighbors, feels how 
much more he knows than they, and if he has 
no influences to counterbalance, falls to think- 
ing, "How much I know!" which is only 
another way of saying, " What an ass I am." 
I remember one instance of a student, in many 
respects a moBt worthy young man, who stud, 
ied physiology for some four months, and 
never distinguished himself as being particu- 
larly proficient in his class; but when vaca- 
tion came, he saw fit to deliver a public lee 
ture, somewhere in the rural districts, on th( 
subject Now to have such a thing come to 
pass, there had to be an audience who knew 
less than he on the Bubject, and he had to feel 
that the little he knew was vastly more than 
his hearers knew. In places where education 
is almost universal, a young man with only a 
smarter of this and a smarter of that, would 
not be led into such an extreme of eel f-satisf ac- 
tion, as would cause him to make public the 
thinness of his educational veneer. "Com- 
parisons are odious " to be sure, but how can 
we judge except by comparisons, either with 
something real, or with an ideal ? It is ask- 
ing almost too much to expect that the color- 
ed students, who have begun their education 
at any of the schools of the country, should 



almost a law of nature, that those things the only way to get 
which arc to be lasting are of slow growth- 
it takes years for an acorn to become a useful 
oak, but a mullen-stalk grows and dies in a 
summer. A mullen-stalk kind of an educa- 
tion almost any sort of a being can acquire, but 
to gain an education of the oak sort, one that 
can be useful to the possessor and to others, 
requires a very different lengthTjf time, and a 
very different course of procedure. 

In matters political we find that "Make 
haste slowly"' is a proverb to which the color- 
id people pay but little heed— it seems not 
incomm6n for them to believe that any 
nan is lit for any office he can get. It is a 
lotorious fact th-t in the legislature of South 
Carolina some years ago, a goodly percentage 
of the members could not sign their own 
names. The same thing is true of many mi- 
nor offices; and the story of the Louisiana 
postmaster, who could not read, and held that 
this was on advantage, as Postal-cards going 
through the office would be safe, was founded 
on fact The idea that a man to be a 
good officer must have some education 
and qualifications for the office, seems almost 
unknown, and the ruling Bpirit is, or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, wan, that 
one man was just as good as another, and just 
as fit to be president, senator, or representa- 
tive That this is utterly absurd goes without 
sayiug; nevertheless, it isjm abBurdity that 
has pervaded the political atmosphere,, and to 
some extent yet taints it. An officer, in the 
strict sense of the word, M one who liat a duty 
to perform, —and to say that any man is fitted 
to perform all duties, is to go to a physician 
for legal advice, and to a lawyer for physic. 
The real meaning of officer iB nine times out 
of ten misunderstood, and people regard an 
officer as one having certain rights and pow- 
ers, forgetful of the fact that he is vested with 
those rights and powers only on the ground 
of filling certain duties. No person who has 
watched the improvement in the colored peo- 
ple for the last fourteen years can reasonably 
doubt their capacity for still greater improve- 
ment; but all improvement is a matter of 

nwth, and in all growth time is a factor. 
ios taken the Anglo-Saxon nearly a thou- 
sand years to acquire even his present capac- 
ity for self-government — a thousand years of 
trial, blood and effort. Would it be anything 
Bhort of a miracle, if all the Anglo-Saxon has 
done in a thousand years could be done in 
fifteen or twenty by a race that endured two 
hundred and fifty yeors of slavery in this 
■y, and whose ancestors in Africa were 
than the Anglo-Saxons at the Norman 
an ? Every ancient civilization is mark- 
! parts of 



any social circle is to 
oaduct ourselves that the social circle will 
find as much delight in us as we in it , No 
amount of human legislation can make an ebb 
tide flood, nor make society tolerate a man 
who seeks to take pleasure or profit out of it, 
without putting an equal amount of profit or 
pleasure into it. To do thia, one must Make 
Haste Slowly. t. t. B. 



Jlnticttltnral. 



FARM WASES. 
The average rate of pay in New Eng- 
land for farm laborers on yearly en- 
gagements, without board, is $20.31 per 
month, against $22.60 at the beginning of 
of the year — a decline of 10 per ct. The 
average cost of living has fallen from $9.- 
13 to $8.02 per month— a decline of more 
than 13 per cent. In New York, farm la- 
borers receive 8J per cent, leas than they 
did a year earlier, and pay 10 per cent, 
less for their living. The South Atlantic 
States reduced labor 15 per cent, and sub- 
sistence 16 per cent., and in the Gulf 
States labor fell 5 per cent, and subsis- -' 
tence only 3 per cent. ; the average pay in 
the former being $11.19, and in the latter 
$14.80 per month. In the nine Island 
States east of the Mississippi, the monthly 
pay varies from $15.50 per month south 
of the Ohio, to $20.90 in the north— the 
rate of decline in wages being a fraction 
less than that of the cost of living ; while 
in the six States west of the Mississippi 
the present average pay for farm labor is 
$23.81 per month — a slight increase over 
that of a year earlier — and the price of 
subsistence falls off about 2 per cent. 
West of the Mississippi, the increase in 
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f civilization reported ? All 
thia goes to prove that the only course open 
to the colored people of this country, if 
they seek political advancement— that is, an 
advancement that will stick — is to make 
haste slowly ; to remember that Rome i 
built in a day; that all history shows that 
progress has only been made through suffer- 
ing and baffling repulses ; and that those who 
have progressed, have done so by surmounting 
their difficulties— and those who have gone 
backwards, have been Burmounted by theirs. 

In social matters, this idea of making haste 
slowly presents itself in perhaps its most diffi- 
cult phase . Men associate with one another 
from the pleasure or profit they mutually find 
in such association ; thia fact lies at the bot- 
tom of the aocial edifice— mutual pleasure or 
profit. The profit or pleasure cannot be one 
sided, or association will not occur. A cat 
might like to walk with a king, but the king 
might not like to walk with the cat, and un- 
less the liking was mutual there would be no 
association. A good many colored people had 
the idea that the fifteenth Amendment and the 
various statutes that grew out of it, would 
cause a aocial revolution, and that everybody 
would be aocially the equal of everybody -elae. 
The idea was about as sensible as the Popejs 
Bull against the Comet; but the discovering it 
to be a mistake has taken time, and caused no 
little suffering. That there is a strong preju- 
dice' against color in this country ifl no doubt 
true ; it ia a prejudice founded on the fact 
that for generations, people have associated a 
black man with ignorance and servitude, and 
an association that has been growing and been 
handed down for years, cannot be wiped out 
in a day or a week. The social elevation of 
any part of a race is difficult ; but the idea of 
the social elevation of a race en masae is about 
as chimerical as a railway to the moon. 
When a man or woman can Bhow that in 
him or her are qualities in which a neigh- 
bor can find pleasure or profit, and that 
neighbor has similar qualities to offer in re- 
turn, then, barring prejudice, social relations 



the rate of wages is chiefly due to the ex- 
tension of mining operations. In this re- 
gion a large number of artizans have 
appropriated public lands, and seek to 
pay for their claims by working a part 
of their time at their trades. Quite a 
number of farm laborers have done like- 
wise, and they work part of the time for . 
wages on the farms of others. The large 
immigration has enlarged the stock of 
labor, but it is to a great extent some- 
what inefficient in character. All who de- 
sire work can get it No surplus is re- 
ported from any county in Colorado. In 
the two Pacific States, the average month- 
ly pay of farm laborers is $38.22. against 
$36.62 one year earlier— an increase of 4£ 
per cent.— while the cost of living has in- 
creased fully 18 per cent. 

A statement of the average rate of wa- 
ges paid to agricultural labor in several 
countries in Europe is of interest as afford - 
iug a basis of comparison between the con- 
dition of the American and European farm 
laborer. Erom the tables prepared for the 
report of Secretary Evarts upon this sub- 
ject, the following information is gathered , 
the figures referring to the year 1878 : Ag 
ricultural laborers in England receive 
without board or lodging, an average per 
month of $15.00 in Ireland, $14.73; in 
Scotland, $19.42; in Normandy, $12.4> 
in Italy, $15.19; in Spain, $14.95; in 
France, $13;65. 

From the Southern Planter and Farm- 
er for October. 



WINTEBING SHEEP. 
Much has been said and written in 
regard to the successful wintering of 
sheep, and to those that have been long 
engaged in the business no advice on the 
subject is necessary ; but there are a few 
facts connected with the winter manage- 
ment of sheep which it would be well for 
a new beginner to know. One is that a 
sheep well started in the fall is already 
half wintered. Wintering sheep merely 
for the purpose of keeping them alive is a 
poor way to look for profit, let prices be 
high or low. If they axe allowed to go 
into winter quarters in a declining condi- 
tion, the result is a demand for extra food 
and care the balance of the winter, and a 
light clip of wool in the spring. When a 
sheep is thriving, the wool grows rapidly, 
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but from the moment it begins to decline, 
the growth of the wool is checked. To 
keep them, therefore, in a thriving condi- 
tion ,sheep should have alittle grain from 
the time grass begins to fail in the fall 
until it has a good start in the spring. A 
gill of corn or oats given them daily from 
now until the first of April, will do more 
good than a pint a day from January till 
June. 

Good shelter, too, is another very im- 
portant point in wintering sheep. Not 
that we favor close barns or sheds for the 
purpose, for they are very unhealthy 
places for sheep ; but, while they are 
often condemned as such, it is not so much 
the closeness as it is the want of proper 
ventilation that is to blame. Nor is it 
any argument against sheltering sheep be- 
cause the shelter is improperly used. To 
shut sheep up closely in any building 
without proper ventilation is clearly 
wrong, but to have warm, comfortable 
quarters at night and allowed the run of 
the field through the day is another thing 
entirely. • 

Keeping too many in one flock is equal- 
ly objectionable. Forty or fifty are as 
many as can be kept to advantage in one 
lot on any common-sized farm. And then, 
as soon after harvest as possible, the 
lambs should be separated from the older 
sheep and put in a field by themselves, 
while the grass is rich and nutritious, in- 
stead of allowing them to run with the 
ewes until the grass becomes dry or 
frostbitten. Many farmers do not seem to 
/ realize that this is the most critical pe- 
riod of a sheep's life, consequently, if 
weaned at all, the lambs are usually turn- 
ed into a vacant lot by themselves, and 
no further attention paid them until put 
into winter quarters along with the older 
sheep. No matter how good the feed 
may then be, they will not thrive unless 
they have had a little extra care, and the 
most successful breeders of sheep are 
those who feed their lambs a light ration 
of oats two or three times a day from the 
time they are taken from their mothers 
until spring.— Baltimore Weekly Sun. 



Prof. Farrington, in a summary of the ex- 
periments, begun in 1870, by the Maine Agri- 
cultural College, to ascertain which has the 
greatest value as a food for swine, cooked or 
uncooked meal, says: "We have, by an 
experiment which has been continued from 
three to four months each of the nine years 
since its beginning, obtained evidence that 
all the money and labor expended in cooking 
meal for awine are more than thrown away.S 



A most valuable remedy for heaves^ind .said 
to be a aure cure : Forty sumac buds, one 
pound of roain, one pint of ginger, half a 
pound of mustard, one pint ofunslacked lime, 
one pound of epsom salts, four ounces of gum 
guiacum, six ounces of cream tartar. Mix 
thoroughly and divide into thirty powders, 
and give one every morning in their feed be- 
fore watering. 



cotton is not king to-day there is no reason 
why cotton should, not be in a few years. If 
the South will develop her resources 'like the 
West, she will clothe the world while the 
West feeds it. Such a developmsnt is, of 
course, only consistent with- peace, union and 
harmony, which must be restored on the 
basis of our ancient friendship and fraternity 
of feeling. ■ 



Southern Planter and Farmer for Oc- 
tober, published at Richmond, Vs., at $2 a 
year, is received. Among other interesting 
articles by prominent Southern farmera, we 
notice one of special interest to such farmers 
of the South, as wish to improve their 
worn-out lands, by Dr. Elizy, on "Green 
Fallow Crops, Animal Manures and Commer- 
cial Fertilizers." The Doctor .discusses with 
great interest and originality the scientific and 
practical action of pea and clover fallow, and 
glasses generally — the best time, mode of 
seeding, &c. His discussion on the action of 
plaster, lime and commercial fertilizers ex- 
hibits great scientific research and practical 
experience. 'This series of articles should be 
read by every Southern farmer who desires to 
improve his lands by the most economical and 
efficient means. The Planter and Farmer is 
a leading agricultural journal for Southern 
farmers, and we advise our readers to aub- 



" Our Cashier's Scrap Booh," by Henry C. 
Percy of Norfolk, Va., is very entertaining. 
Mr. Percy b,as had, during the past ten yeara, 
numerous, facilities for observing negro pe- 
culiarities, and has recorded the numberless 
funny sayings at his counter. An old colored 
woman, surprised at receiving interest on her 
deposit, thinking that, of course, she had to pay 
for tho, .care of it by the Bank, illustrates a 
daily experience at the Home Savings Bank. 



NEWS .OF THE MONTH. 

Foreign 

neer, of Afghanistan, Yakoob Khan, has 



On Friday Oct. 17th. Bnow fell at Vienna 
the dupUi of six inches. At Uratz the snow isi 
n-a.: i ..■(■!. dr,-p. v.icb weather Is unprecedented at 
this time of the year. 

Four 6f the largest trades unions in Great Bri 
tain have, during their comparative brief terms ul 
BziAtenee, spent over $1,500,000 In relieving tht 



wants Of members on s 



A Paris despatch says the Oauiois asserts that 
the ox-Empress Eugi-n it.-, 1 1 ■ ■■ t wiili- -tending all ef- 
forts to dissuade her, will e mbark next February 
for Zulu hmd to pray on the spot where her — 



Sir Garnet Wo! 



declared that 

the annexation of the Transvaal" Is lrn v . ■ .•• 
The L'oinnilnri' of IIo,-r> lmvt- ndopt.*d a resolution 
" ' twill satisfy them but the 



week, swelling the number I 



i far 1 



Howard Association has 101 
lng 60 white and 31 colored famllte-. 

Latest reports state that the frost has reached 
MemphiB, aad the fever 1b at an end. 

Despatches from Forest City, Ark., report eight 
deaths from yellow fever in that place, and the lo- 
cal Board of Health has Issued a proclamation 
warning the people from coming Into the city. 



It appears from figures furnished the committee 
i miit-ojtdsof thr NVw York As^nd>iy thatthe ele- 
vated railroads of New York city did a pn>:i::i:>]i' 



Col., si .... 
posed oft! 



companies of cavalry, was attacked 
.... September 29. near that place, by 
several hundred hostile White River Uu- Indian.-, 
and retreated to tin wagon train and entrenched. 
During the retreat Major Thornburgh was instantly 
killed. Ciipt. I'avne was wounded in two places 
slightly, aud Lieut. Paddock and Capt. Grimes wore 
- painfully, but not dangerously wounded. 



Thirteen enlisted 



SlXra . 



Low 



. McKinBley were killed, and .... 
teamsters wounded: The hostile In- 
1, and, beside picking off tho horseB 



n, .'lnd I 



__ grass all . 
i freight outfit of 
Indian supplies, which waa near, was burned by the 
tire, K!-.n the wagons of company F. Capt. Favne 
had his horse killed, and Lb-is! Cherry's was shot 
during the 



he slr-i-d 



and Oct. 5th. At 1 



j-fourtbB of the 

Titt relieved tho 
ght of fresh 



B still hiding. Ar 
e colored, who fought not 
hlte River Agency, Uto i 



N. Y., Oct. 24. —Snow squalls pre- 



FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Care/idly Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T, T. BRYCE, 

JVonnal School Grounds, 

Sampton, Va. 



Tho undersigned takes this method of advising 
the public in general, and tho lovers of good things 
in particular, that he has this day opened a Pack- 
* .. .. .w- A — pton formal 



oundsof the Hi 
School, in which he will prepar 
meat of the hard-shell crabs, for 
of Hampton Roads are so celcbi 
are paclred In 



for market the 



o dozen cans, 



of crab t 

everVcan will be found full directions how 

■ — ^ -♦•Yodlsi 

anything I 



pare CrabSalad.and Devilled Crabs.-twodlBhesc 



ccrning which It iasuperfl 



> those who have 

llD 



, the most delicate and delicious of all a . 

food, far exceeding In fineness of flavor and or 
grain, lobster, salmon, etc. The extreme delicacy 
of the crab causes it to deteriorate very rapidly, 
after it la taken trom its native element, and it is 
absolutely certain that consumers will obtain far 
freshet meats in these cans, than if they bought 
the crabs at the markets, even of our sea-board 
cities. By the process emplojed a very few min- 
utes elapse from the time the crab is swimming in 
the waters, on which the Merrimac and Monitor 
fought, until its delicate flesh is hermetically 
sealed, and ready for use. The only condiment 
used in their preparation Is a little salt, and anyone 
prepare them as they like They may be eaten 



vail along.the Hudson t«day, and the 
covered with 



Catskilla'a 
the first of the season. 



l Obt., Oct. H.— Six IncheB c 



i. It is still snowing. 

Oct, 23 —The ninety-eighth anni- 
versary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallls was ap- 
propriately celebrated here to-day. tho occasion 
l.eiti;; preliminary to the contemplated centennial 
eeU-hmiion In 1881. Tho weather was pleasant and 
the attendance^ military and civilian* lai^e, bril- 
liant ami enthusiastic. Many of the uiord -iisTihgn- 
ished citizens were prc.si-:it trom different sections 
of the country, and the army and navy and the 
volunteer military orpin izai ion- from neighboring 
cities lent their aid to the display. Tin; occasion 



t from Its Interest, 



ing for admission. Thi 



t agreeably, nothing occurring to den- 



sely, that only the lawful 
numocr or sixty acnoiars shall constitute a class in 
the primary department, and that applicants in 
excess of that number shall be organized into a 
separate class for the afternoon session, the others 
tn he dismissed at the close of their morning a«s- 
Bion. ThiB period of instruction will be as long as 
it Is desirable to inflict upon little children. The 
city appropriates this year $200,000 for the Bupport 



i Now York lot- 



induatry is the o 
mendicants from m« uiguw 
professional tramp aUoappe 



t total disappearance of street 



for relief tht 



f F. Hyppollte. Tw 



in prison. Monti 



Benjamin has 



2,000 houses have been destorved. Tho damage 
property is estimated at $0,000,000. A telegram rrt 
Murcia states that 570 bodies have already be 
found. It is believed that over 2,000 people ha 



The Richmond State, representing the 
liberal side of Southern Sentiment, takes 
the following view of Negro labor. 

The fear that with the loss of slave labor 
we should lose the grip we had obtained up- 
on the commerce of the world through oui 
immense, cotton crop has been entirely dis- 
aipated oy the result of actual experience. 
During the ten years preceding the war — the 
last ten years of slave labor — .the cotton crop 
of the South was in round numbers thirty-five 
million baleB. During the last ten years, in- 
cluding 1879, the crop was forty-one and a 
half million, valued at *3, 000, 000,000, a solid 
increase of Bix and a half million bales The 
doctrine of the ex-slave-holder then, that the 
free Negro would not, and the white man 
could not, work the cotton fields, falls entire- 
ly to the ground. White men during the 
last few years have done not a little in the 
cotton fields of the South ; but the arm of the 
free Negro has been the chief instrument in 
bringing this revenue of $3,000,000,000 to the 
cotton-growing States. The free Negro iB 
happy on corn meal and bacon, and it has 
been clearly shown that his paid labor is 
cheaper than his free labor. The United 
States now raises nearly half the cotton grown 
in the whole world ; yet each year's crop for 
the world could be grown, says Mr. Edward 
Athehton, of Boston, one of the highest au- 
thorities on cotton statistics, on a twelfth 
section of the arable land of Texas, or on the 
good lands of any other two cotton-growing 
States, without over-taxing them. If, then, 



statistical abstract relating to British India 
mlt&3 to 1876-80, which has just been issued, 
cs the area of British India, exclusive of 



, of the native ! 
a miles, and the population at 49,161,5- 



Tho area of tho French possession! 
miles, and the popula" — 



uguese possessl 



:ou jjuBooaoiuua,!,™ 0411010 miles, the popjla- 

being 107(71% The total area of all India Is thus 



9,301, and the total expenditure, £62,512,388. 



The elections of State officers In Ohio and Iowa, 
m Tuesday Oct. 14, were looked forward to with 
treat Interest throughout the country- The official 
s have not been made up, but tho general te- 

i elected Gover- 
r Ewing, Democrat, of about 
20,000. The Republicans have a majority in both 
houBcsoftho Legislature and a majority, on Joint 
ballot, of 31. This ensures tho election of a Repub- 



In Iowa, Governor Gear, Republican, 



majority of about 25,000 over all. The Republicans 



lower house of the Legislature. The Greenbackers 
have elected one Representative and have lost four. 

The republicans of Cincinnati at tho late election, 
elected the first colored man to the Ohio Leghjla- 



i Louisiana 
ored, 60,000 ( 



there are 160,000 voters : 82,000 are 



cannot read. 



Domestic. 

i er^ropo rted las t we^atl'M^mphJa^^hl^Ynd 



: of a'fter-dark 



n - iin.i'.r.f.: '-iiipb'VTn.-iit. : 
no furl iu-v need of rlmrltv. All the leading i 
facturlng establishments In and al>out the city, i 



i Increasing thoir han 

running until late In the evening 

irdera. The tobacco factories, which 
b of people of both ( 



public and private blessing that everybody should 
thus beat work, and, if the improvement — 



ot every class."— The (Baltimore) Sun. 



Oysters ! - Oysters ! 



The canning of Bteamed oysters has long been ai 
portant branch of Industry in Baltimore; but the 
nlng of the very beat oysters iu tho Chesapeake, almost 
on the spot they are caught, is an enterprise just estab- 
lished. The undersiened feels confident that in opening 
a I'm.'kisig House at this point, he la affording his fellow 
citizens in all parts of the country, an opportunity. 
( A hi -h );-• hopes will be appreciated) of getting the best 
ami in hLMts of oysters, prepared in the most neal 
way, at the most moderate prices. 

An Oyster may remain out of water many hours, nay 
days, before it be completely spoiled; but from the 
moment It is caught and exposed to the air a process c' 
teterioratiaa goes on. It needs no argument to sho' 
that the sooner an Oyster Is hermetically sealed afte 
being- caught the better It will bo in taste, BoUdity 
saltiness, and h r nil ii f u i hcms Within a radius of fifteen 
(qQm "■ tUl pofllt, art millions on millions of bushels of 
oysters, from the best of which will the stock used, be 
selected. The time consumed in transporting the 
valves from their beds to the Packing House is but 
worth considering, especially as the majority of the 
boats employed are the little " canoes ,r peculiar to 
these water. 

My packing Is at present divided into three grades, 
according to the size of the oysters used: the same care, 
bowaver, bi taken In the preparation of all grade*. A 
of two 



directly from the can, c 



vinegar and peppt 
they may be stewed, fried, or baked, as fan< 
itates. For'plc-nics, lunches, excursions, — 



ncy 

prise parties, etc.. nothing "can take their place. 
A great deal of patient skill has to be uacd In pick- 
ing the crabs, and it may be a surprise to some to 
— that every case contains the i * ' 



Money may be remitted by Post Office order, regis- 
tered letters, or through the mails at Benders risk. 
If desired, I will ship the cases to any address, sub- 



number of cans by Express. C. O. D.. at the rate of 
J3.00perdozen. All telegraniB should be address- 
1, via Old Point Comfort, and all letters, to 

T. T. BRYCE, . 

Normal School Grounds, 1 
Box 10 Hampton, Va 



A W BO OK.— JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONET, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 



Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 



INCORPORATED IK 1870. 



\ 



Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. ^y* 



pound cans contains 4 



wing^fc 



condition of the market, I 
prices, which are as follows : 

Giants of Hampton Roads, No. 1 No. 2 $3.00 per doz, 

Beautk-a Of llampt'n Roads, ''181.30, " 2 $2.00 " 1 
Cove Oysters, " 1*1.00, 8 $1.75 " 

The above prices are net cash, and remittance may 
be made by drafts on Now York, Chicago, or Norfolk, or 
else by P. O. order. Authority to draw at sight with 
Bill of Lading attached will ensure the prompt for- 
warding of any goods ordered. If preferred, cases 
may be sent by Adams express, C. O. D. ; but unless 
specially directed, all shipment* will be made via Not- 
direct all telegrams, 
via Fort Monroe. 



BoIl0?Ha£pton,Va. 



Annual session from October lBt till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc, ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; sji dollars cash, and four dollars 
In work required of those under 1Q years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 



in the negro race. 

The great need of the 
nent fund. 



is a perma- 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Fa., the sum of. dollars, payable 

etc., Ac. 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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CLOTHING 

HOUSE, 



UNITED STATES. 



35^43 2 fiEml1 BBB " M MAClli m E 

73,620 .More Man in any Previous Tear. 

ROME VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 

OOlVlt Vtl\l . THE PEOPLE'S AWARD TO THE "SINGER. 

Company have .prang up in ever, pan of I Th^gbj. taken I£« D °™ Tb,, people bought Singer M U « 

tl,o Union for making an » Imitation Singer ^ f ^ ffi' .'.127.«X5 Singer Machine* 

Machine." . , After the Chicago Fire the Koli.f Commit- Jf™; | ; ;; ;;" ! . .. . VoUGO - * •• 

Why are not ttmilar eompaniee formed for uude rtook to furnish sewine udtra to , gia a i 9 ,— 

JSl /«~ of other Sevtno ifaehine. t the needy -men of tot city. Ap^hoante | 
The pnbUo .III draw it. own inference. | ^-"gfc* ^ /ppbcante.ere fur- | 
'^UrfeiUd: orau and « mllohiDe , a «7 chose tig JWB 

Singer Machine*, and 517 distributed their ™<° 
choke among the fire other kinds of machines' J»" 



! 1878' 98M*J 



Sales of fJ^W 228,699 ASBSS25^«^ 

miSTJ? JV« MONET OJf OOUJfXSSFSITS. * 

fob cxBcrox^. T HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

j* tw/M square: new yon. 

The Singer Manufacturing Company has 1,00 Subortoate^Offlces^^the United States and Canada, end ,000 in tlie Oid World 



.. 283,812 

..35K.4:t2 

.u/oeiurera o/ other 



TH^HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Sifaota* un'tAin one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 



The principles upon which we do business 
axe to treat all buyers alike by BelUng at one 
uniform price, which* is marked upon every 
garment in plain figures, and by exhibiting 
upon every garment a printed label stating the 
material of which it is made and guarantee in 
the workmanship over our own name. 

These are advantages that are offered by 
no other house in New York. 

We keep, constantly in store an immenso 
stock of clothing 

FOR MEN'S WEAR, 

FOR YOUTH'S WEAR, 

FOR BOY'S WEAR. 

Our stock is always 
THE NEWEST, 

THE LARGEST, 

THE FINEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. 

When visiting New York do not to fail 
examine our goods. 

DEVLIN & CO, 

Broadway ahd Grabd Street, 

Broadway ahd Wabrbs Btbkbt, 
NEW YORK. ■ 

" ie-75.1T 




Open all the year with ^ft^X'SX^^ 
Sort? Six daily »* ^sL^^i l^ comlSr^rj^^^^f^ nS^u^erioJ^ch/M 



yards from the door. Rooms 

health seeker; ,ng the jml..^ „"„■, „ N „ 
,. Send furclrculn, ? de.criblng hygienic udv 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(BOCCESSOB TO FORBES A BUTT.) 
MAHIIrACTOIIUS' ABUT, IWMT11 Alt IIAIH II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Meohanlo.' Tools, 
BELT I NC, PACKINC, OILS * WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Brassi Goods, ctoo., *o., 
No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk Va. 



mug 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr T H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



ring. .-Minnm'i t.i"i 
!»„.l ,l»llv (i-xn-l* Sunday) 190 

-— siloed tor tourists and 

r Superior beach 
d driving especially 

y HARBI80N PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 

Thcodorlck A. Williams. c - Dickson. 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

eestwtsscoNi merchants. _ 

2*4 Rounoke Square. Norfolk, Va. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N McKnu. invites attention or the public generally 
o his large and carefully selected stock of Boots and 
Shoes of the 



ShoeB 0, wo 

Best Olty-mttclo Worli, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other goods in 
l" be .old lower lhan ever. In consideration 
oAhe t mes. Plea™ give me a call and see for your- 
. : i vlies' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. NI'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



from the Factory to the Wearer. 

_ Shirts of Superior Mnslin, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
Open Back, French Vokc, and completely finished for 

$7.50 A DOZEN!! 

..ln(wrnpW-t ■tn.nr-mcr.l. "''■;'j;,': : f ■ !, .:, , j'-, r ,'.' 1 ,!''."? '' '■■ '-Vr.'i I-uV'.-i': .vs 



BiolsJord. *Sc 



CLOTHING- 



HOUSE. 





CORNERS GIVINC j 
AWAY FIRST. 



This Old Eeliahle Pirm 

ARE THE • 

ONLY MAKERS 

OF 

PURE OAR TANNED 

Strictly Short Lap 

LEATHER BELTING, 

With Patent Round Corner. 

TS2 BEST BELT MADE. 

! 

The way to Prove it, is to Try it 



FRED. B. CURTISS. 



^.G,& TO. 

6 UFFAL0.r ) "'' 



SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior .0 all la BBACTI OF ™«. J"""™ 

OF FORM ana IASIIN0 QCAL1TIE8. 
8Ml4 f o,c.l.l.«..: W Trem... 8lr«t. Boslea 

. Stanley Eule & Level Co., 

MAN UFACTU B KBS CF 

Improved Adjustable Planes. 




Smooth Planes. Fore Planes, Jack Planes, look Plan 

lolner l'lar. - Rt.W-! l'!a!K». 1 'irrular Planes. 
CarSntersT OaSaS Makers. Car Builders, Cabinet 

MakeS^lllwrignt. and Wheelright^ all use them. 
Factories. New BHWa^CMJ^ J9 ch , m|>en 8 ,., „. r . 

For Sale by all Hardware Dealers. W- Ulustrated 
CbeUtUSOt Carpenters' Tools sent on .ppUcaUon. 
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HAMPTON TRACTS. 

v FOR THE PEOPLE, 

No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 
No. II, Preventable Diseases. 
No. Ill, Duty of Teachers. 
No. IV, Who Found Jamie 1 
No. V, A Haunted House. 
No. VI, Woman's Work in Sanitary Reform. 
No. VII, The Rights of the Body. 
No. VIII, The Two Breaths. 
No. IX, How to Cleanse and Disinfect. 
Send to G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York or to Hamp- 
ton Institute. Price 8cts., 100 $6.00, l,0pu $40.00, ' 

How to Cleanse and Disinfect. 

BY ELI8HA HAKBI8, M. D. * 
CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. 

FlLTH is the name we give to most offensive things. 
It is something more than "misplaced dirt," for what- 
ever is putrefying, or, by its contact, causing decay or 
disease, is essentially filthy because offensive to life and 
health, aa well as to the senses. A great physician and 
medical officer in England has described the Filth Dis- 
eases, which kill about one-half of all who di<; in that 
i country, and these are diseases most common and most 
dreaded in our American towns and homes ; they 
should be well described, and all their causes must be 
treated as the foes of life and health. 

In this little book we will make an attack upon this 
enemy of the homes and the cities and villages of our 
prosperous country. It is our purpose, indeed, to arouse 
all readers to make continual warfare against unclean- 
ness. These pages are written to show why and how 
to make the warfare for the protection of the, health 
and comfort of the people. 

There are moral and religious reasons for requiring 
and teaching all the means of cleanliness, for the Bible 
• shows cleansing and purity were enforced by the laws 
of Moses. The pious John Wesley exclaimed in one 
of his great sermons to the common people, "Cleanli- 
ness is, indeed, next to Godliness!" These religious 
reasons for cleansing and purity of the person, the 
home, and the city or village, may well be repeated and 
enforced as duties of education and habit, if we would 
.preserve and honor the Divine Image of our Creator. ■ 

The duty, the reasons, the means and the conse- 
quences of "thorough cleansing and disinfection will now 
be described under the name of 



The duty and reasons for such cleansing and purity 
go together, for health, comfort and the public welfare 
are so dependent upon the cleanliness of people both in 
their persons and in their communities of dwellings and 
streets, that the reasons seem to be obvious and the 
duty an imperative one. Some of the reasons, however, 
which are not everywhere understood, must here be 
mentioned, as follows: — 

There are several kinds of waste and decay in vegeta- 
ble and animal matters which are not always offensive 
to sight or smell, but which will produce disease, or in- 
jure the health of persons who are exposed to it. For 
instance, the oozing or soaking that may escape through 
the soil from a common privy, or from excremental 
matters, wherever cast away, especially if scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, dysentery or cholera is present in the 
house, and such fluids are left to soak or drain through 
the soil to a well or spring, will poison the drinking 
water and may destroy hundreds of lives. It has been 
proved that even so unsuspected a cause of such poison- 
ing with an unseen and unsmelled infection as the rins- 
ing of an e"mpty milk-can with wjter from a well or 
spring bo contaminated, will so infect the fresh milk 
when put in and conveyed to customers, however far 
away or near, that numerous families have thus become 
infected; and as the infection has spread from person to 
person and street to street, or family to family, the mal- 
ady has become epidemic, or, upon the people. Like the 
increasing heat and fierceness of a raging conflagration, 
the destructiveness of an epidemic often becomes more 
and more terrible as the number of the sick increases. 

Many fatal diseases depend upon the operation of 
contagious matter that is invisible, and which will not 
operate to any great extent where everything is clean 
and pure. Yet there are some kinds of contagion which 
will long remain in porous substances, like the clothing 
or bedding used by the Bick, or in the carpets and 
cloths, and even in. the floors and wall-paper, or unwash- 
ed walls of the sick-room. Some diseases, like cholera, 
dysentery and scarlatina, infect the grounds and sinks 
into which the matters whicli the sick discharge are 
poured ; and there are several diseases, especially scarla- 
tina, diphtheria, small-pox, yellow fever and typhus, 
■which so infect the confined air of a room and any 
package or chest, that the poisonouB contagion is very 
apt to remain many months, and may remain even more 
than a year, if not thoroughly disinfected. Numerous 
instances have occurred this summer (1879) in which 
clothing, bedding and sick-rooms, and even houses in 
which there hadheen.no sickness, which were infected 
last autumn with yellow fever, have given that terrible 
disease to unsuspecting persons. So well are the people 
of Memphis and New Orleans convinced of this fact 
now, that their health officers of the National Board of 
Health are fully determined that everything and every 
place which has been exposed to the yellow fever in- 
fection shall be effectually purified, and all such infec- 
tion be destroyed in the affected towns and cities that 
have suffered from this cause the present year, or even 
the year before. 

We have thuB called attention to invisible dangers 
because it is possible to apply visible means of destruc- 
tion and control of them, and these means are all in the 
nature of purification and disinfection, such as we will 
presently describe. 



The surface of the human body, and even the deli- 
cate membrane covering the eye, as well as the mucous 
lining of the internal passages of the human body, may, 
and often do become diseased in such manner, by neg- 
lect of purity and careful cleanliness, that they will give 
off contagious matter. The contagious disorders of the 
skin, the eyes and mouth are results of neglect of clean- 
liness, and are justly esteemed very disgusting. We 
will give Borne plain rules which will prevent them. 

Decaying matters, whether vegetable or animal, and 
not unfrequently the still living but unhealthy and un- 
clean surfaces and tissues of both animal and vegetable 
bodies, are apt to become infected with parasites which 
prey upon and injure or destroy the tissues. Even the 
tenderest parts and juices of vegetable substances and 
the skin, the muscles and blood of the animal, may be 
harmed in this way. It was a little invisible parasite 
which destroyed the potatoes at harvest time through- 
out the country many years ago, and there are some foul 
waters aud infected kinds of meat which will breed 
disease in persons who partake of them. Therefore, it 
is a duty to be cleanly ill food and drink, as well as in 
our breathing and personal habits. 

MORAL AND RELIOIOUS REASONS FOR CLEANLINESS. 

We have now seen abundant reasons why the merely 
animal nature of human beings requires cleanliness and 
purity in their persons, habits and habitations. These 
reasons might with propriety be applied to the domesti- 
cated dumb beasts; and, indeed, the owners and mas- 
ters of fine stocks of the domestic animals order the care 
and management of such animals upon these sanitary 
principles of perfect cleanliness, and watchful disinfec- 
tion. But as the Divine Image has been stamped upon 
human beings, the mind and moral feelings — the spirit 
which makes man "a living soul" — have the highest 
importance in regard to all that affects the health of in- 
dividuals and communities. It is because "Cleanliness 
is, indeed, next to Godliness" that we need to regard 
it as a supreme duty to provide for and enforce the 
rules of cleansing, purity and disinfection. 

It is doubtful if persons who become filthy in their 
habits and neglect to provide for the purification of 
their bodies, clothing and premises, will ever be found 
pure and sweet in their thoughts, language and influ- 
ence. The writer has had occasion to observe many 
facts in regard to this matter, and to express some bold 
conclusions concerning neglected causes of impurity of 
thought, of manners and of life among the common 
people, and especially in youth. The blessed Redeem- 
er, when beginning his sermon on the Mount, declared 
the grandest of all religious truths when he said: 
"Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

With reverence and great truthfulness it may also be 
said, that the cleanly and pure in their lives and homes 
are blessed, for they can fully realize the happiness and 
sweetness of purity in their thoughts and acts. 

There is no hiding the fact that a great many persons 
who really wish to be morally pure and who yearn to be 
delivered from impure and unholy thoughts and feel- 
ings, utterly fail to become pure in heart, fail to over- 
come their evil imagination and disturbing thoughts 
and wrong habits of speech and life, because they do 
not know and obey the rules of purity and perfect clean- 
liness in person, clothing and habitation. The good 
physician, the religious teacher, the good mother and 
faithful father often has occasion to bear this truth in 
mind and to act upon it. 

Diseases of the body, the fatal contagions and pesti- 
lences which destroy thousands of precious lives sud- 
denly, the discomforts, domestic and personal unhappi- / 
ness chargeable to uncleanliness, ought certainly to lead 
all persons to adopt the rules and regulations of sanitary 
cleanliness and purification. The moral reasons for do- 
ing so should lead every religious person to enforce and 
inculcate the duty of such cleanliness and purity. Even 
if no moral considerations were mentioned or thought 
of while teaching and providing wayB and means for 
securing the sanitary blessings of cleanliness and purity, 
the desire for health and comfort, and the duty of de- 
cency and a true regard for the welfare of the commun- 
ity in which we reside, would seem to be enough to 
make all persons both thoughtful and faithful in what- 
ever is necessary for protection against Bickness and 
discomfort . 

In preparing the simple rules of cleanliness and sani- 
tary purification which here follow, we have kept in 
mind the fact that the community and the public gen- 
erally, the household or family and the individual, are 
mutually concerned, and in some sense mutually respon- 
sible for a faithful observance of these duties. We have 
to keep constantly in mind, also, that the air, the water, 
the strcets+and grounds, the chthing and dwellings of " 
vidualB, the waste and decaying matters, the 
or sewerage, the sick-rooms and hospital- wardB, the 
mains of the dead and the sanitary aire of domestic ani- 
mals,— all, in their respective ways and times, require 
the faithful application of these Sanitary Rules. 

WHAT TO CLEANSE AND KEEP PURE. 

We will follow the list just given, and muBt here refer 
to the human body as the house which man resides in 
while living on earth, and which must itself be kept 
sweet and clean and well defended and repaired. This 
living body, wonderfully made, the earthly house of the 
living soul, is worthy of all the care- and protection we 
give it. The skin which covers it has to be kept clean 
and healthy by bathing and fresh air; the eyes, ears, 
teeth and molth and nostrils, ever exposed to the dust 
without and the outflowing secretions that are local irri- 
tants when lodged and dried upon the parts from which 
nature designed them to be washed away; delicate mu- 
cous linings of the lungs, the stomach and bowels; the 
flesh itself, and especially the blood as it comes through 
the body, all require to be preserved pure and cleanly, 
— for if not so preserved they will beconXe diseased, so 
that discomfort, inflamations, disease and pain will fol- 
low. The air, the water, the food and clothing that 
are supplied for the human body— or the house we live 
in— Bhould be clean and fresh, so that perfect health 
and comfort shall be enjoyed by the body and the mind. 



The Air.— The right to fresh, pure air is a natural 
and inalienable right, as precious as liberty itself. Foul 
vapors and gases, smoke and sickening odors, must he 
prevented from defiling the air in any region where it 
is to be breathed. To preserve the cleanliness and pur- 
ity of the atmosphere about our dwelling houses, shops 
and streets, requires all inhabitants and the operators of 
business to see to it that by all suitable means they 
themselves prevent any defilement of the air. The san- 
itary care of cellars, stables, and all excremental matter 
and manures, must be understood, and all gases and 
odor^of decaying matter must be neutralized or absorb- 
ed by suitable means, as we show in the annexed Rules 
of Cleansing and Disinfection. 

The Water. — The wells, springs, cisterns and reser- 
voirs of water used for drinking and in households must 
always be protected against defilement. If a well or stream 
is used for these purposes, its actual purity and protec- 
tion should be looked after at once, and the fact should 
be settled by the family physician or some other compe- 
tent/ person — that the water is pure and the means of 
its protection against any foul soakage are sufficient. 
If any fertile field, or a privy, a cellar, a barn, stable or 
pigpen drains towards the well or stream, there should 
be some means of protection devised, or another and 
safer source of supply of water be sought. The utensils, 
such as pailB and pitchers, in which the water used for 
drinking is contained, should be kept constantly clean; 
and when any sickness occurs in a house, the water and 
drinking cups must be unused by other persons. 

Pood.^ — Various articles that are used for food are lia- 
ble to become impure. Even fresh milk and cream so 
rapidly absorb foul vapors and so readily take up and 
hold the invisible contagious poison of fevers, that great 
care is necessary in preserving the perfect purity of milk. 



The cleanness and sweetness of meats and of all bread 
stuff should be preserved. If in the presence of decay- 
ing matter and putrid gases, meats, and especially fish 
and butter, quickly become unwholesome. Some peo- 
ple try to restore such hurt food to sweetness by im- 
mersing it in water containing an equal quantity of 
lumps of charcoal, but it is better to prevent the defile- 
ment and putrescence altogether. 

Streets and Grounds. — The pathways and grounds 
about dwellings, and all roadways, are best kept clean 
and^free from nuisance, when bo graded and sloped as 
to give easy and certain flowing off for the water; but 
there must be under droinings to make grounds, paths 
and roadways dry. The removal of all decaying matter 
— animal and vegetable — from the vicinity of dwellings 
and streets is a sanitary duty. The freshness and 
healthfulness of paths and grounds is improved by an 
occasional layer of fine gravel; but never by sawdust, 
chips or planks. Decaying wood, even, chips and saw- 
dust, is unwholesome. 

Chthing. — The modern practice of boiling as well as 
washing all undergarments, is the best of sanitary rules 
for such clothing. The frequent ventilation and brush- 
ing of all other garments; and a long exposure to light 
and wind, with most thorough brushing of all clothing 
and upholstered things that cannot be boiled, is the 
proper sanitary treatment for such materials, if they 
have been exposed to any sickness or foul air. 

Dwelling-houses. — Through and through ventilation, 
sunlight, the hot scrubbing of wood floors and the hard 
wiping and dusting of walls, as well as the lime-wash- 
ing of common ceilings, are essential means of cleanli- 
ness of habitations. Closets, storerooms and pantries 
and the cellars require equally effectual opening, cleans- 
ing and ventilation. The properuses of fresh lime, car- 
bolic acid washes, etc., will be described presently. 

Waste and Decaying Matters.— The removal and pre- 
vention of Buch causes of nuisance is the first duty, but 
the immediate arrest and prevention of the putrefaction 
and the control of the foul emanations must be secured 
by the best means at hand. (See the Rules for Diem- 
fection.) It is entirely practicable to keep all kinds of 
refuse matter, even the common garbage of the house- 
hold, in such manner, by the help 1 of disinfectants or 
an ti- ferments, that it will not be or become offensive 
before its final removal. But it is important that there 
should be no needless waste and garbage, and that the 
regulations for disinfecting and removing such refuse 
matter shall be faithfully observed. The putrescence 
of refuse materials used for food is not only excessively 
offensive, but may be the cause of sudden and even\ 
fatal sickness. The sweet and nutritious articles most 
used for food become putrescent poisons when rotting 
as garbage; therefore such decay or fermentation should 
be prevented altogether until removed to the field and 
covered in the soil. Many a valuable life has been lost 
and many a family been prostrated by sudden sickness^ 
by the putrid emanations of a few bushels of rotting 1 
potatoes or cabbages, or by putrid animal matters and 

The Outflow and Sewerage from Dwellings, and Domestic 
Animals, — Sewerage matter is very dangerous stuff when 
stagnant and sending off its gases into dwelling houses, 
shops and other occupied buildings; and, if it is not 
completely washed away (flushed) by flowing water, it 
should be led deeply into porous grounds at least 200 
yards away from the house. It must be kept far away 
from wells, springs and streams which supply water for 
household use. The waste pipes within the house, and 
all the traps and cess-basins, as well as every water- 
closet and privy, should be carefully disinfected at 
stated times. (See Rules.) v 

Sickrooms and Hospitals.— There is something given 
off from the bodies and in the excremental matters of 
sick people, which tends to produce disease. All dis- 
eases of the bowels and all the fevers, seem to have this 
tendency. Therefore, all such matters should be disin- 
fected as soon as voided. (See Disinfection of Sick-rooms.) 
The apartment or the ward in which the sick lay should 
be 1 both cleansed and disinfected, during the sickness 
and immediately after the.removal of the patients. The 
clothing and vessels used by the sick of any fever or in- 
fectious malady, should be thoroughly disinfected in the 
sick chamber, before removal. 

The Remains of the Dead.— The last service given by 




the living to the remains of those who die is designed 



Light, aa well as -ventilation, is necessary for preserv- 
ing the cleanliness and purity of a dwelling or any 
atiartment. Fungus or mould, which gives a musty smell, 



are allowed for each, inhabitant daily, there need be no 
lack of such Bushing of the house sewerage. 
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the living to the remains of those who die is designed 
to give protection against the decaying elements of the 
dead body. Buried deeply in the earth, the putrid 
flesh returns to dust and becomes a part of the common 
soil. Before the burial, and as soon as death occurs, 
the cleansing of the surface of the corpse and wrapping 
' it in cloth that is moistened with a suitable disinfecting 
fluid, so as to delay the beginning of decay, is a sanitary 
duty which common regard for the deceased person, as 
well as the welfare of the living, requires. The an- 
cients, who wrapped the corpse in the incense cloths 
and apices, thus delayed the decay and endeavored to 
render the dead body inoffensive. Simpler and more 
effectual means are now used; but such means, even, 
are too much neglected, yet they are infinitely cheaper 
C And less troublesome than ice packing which is the most 
/ common method. The dead should be buried out of our 
sight without needless delay, but, while the corpse 
awaits its burial, it should be wrapped in a cloth saturat- 
ed with a disinfecting solution which any physician can 

Domestic Animals.— The health, beauty and useful- 
ness of domestic animals depend greatly upon their 
cleanliness and the cleanly keeping or care of them. 
Not only can they be taught to be cleanly and decent 
themselves, but they become docile and agreeable in 
. proportion as they are cleanly. Suitable means of clean- 
liness especially for their voluntary daily bathing in 
water to the extent that each species of such animals 
desires to bathe, should be provided by the persons who 
keep them. Nearly all quadrupeds seek opportunities 
to walk about in fresh water. Birds and certain fowls 
bathe with deliberation and pleasure, and all the do- 
mestic animals instinctively seek fresh, clean bedding 
or nests. To neglect the duty of providing for these 
instinctive wants of such animals is cruel, and will 
cause disease in them, besides endangering the health 
of the family and any human beings who have much to 
do with them. Physicians know that the diseases of do- 
mestic animals are chiefly "filth diseases," and those of 
the dog, the horse, the swine and the cat cause much in- 
" jury to the human family. Give such creatures all the 
means of living most cleanly and healthfully, if you 
would be protected against the loathsome maladies 
which they aid in propagating when unclean and dis- 

Fin'ally, we should observe our own instinct* of clean- 
liness, and should quickly correct any neglect or habit 
that leads to filthiness of person, clothing or habitation. 
Offensive odors and filthy things are but other names 
for rottenness. They offend our senses and our health, 
and therefore should be avoided. 

The following Rules of Cleanliness and Disinfection 
will make everything plain and practicable in regard to 
these duties. 

Roles For Cleassi.no And Disinfection. 

The Ways anil Means.— Pure water and fresh air, and 
means for applying these elements for cleansing, are the 
first to be provided for every person and every dwell- 
ing. Purity and health are not to be enjoyed without 

""ft'ohi twenty to thirty gallons of water is the allow- 
ance needed daily by every individual who is to be kept 
perfectly clean in person, clothing and premises.* It 
is the prescribed allowance for hospitals and asylums, 
and no family can reasonably provide a less quantity. 
The Croton Aqueduct brings to the inhabitants of New 
York City from seventy-five to one hundred gallons for 
each person daily, but more than half of the whole 
quantity ia devoted to other uses than those of the 
household and the individual. . 

Every pereon must have from 25- to 100 cubic feet 
of fresh .air supplied every minute That is. if a 
person were to be placed in a small room measur- 
ing ten feet from floor to coiling and being ten feet 
square, the supply of fresh air brought into such an 
aDartmcnt should be sufficient to refill it every ten min- 
utes if the person were seriously sick, and at least every 
forty minutes if perfectly well, while the external at- 
mosphere was pure and cool. Only let this requirement 
of from 25 to 100 cubic feet of fresh air every minute be 
remembered by every person who would keep the blood 
and the surface of the body bathed with fresh air-sufh- 
ciently for the necessities of health. This amount o 
ventilation can be kept up by night and by day without 
any perceptable or chilling current. In one of the great 
church edifices on Fifth Avenue the forced volumes of 
fresh air are sent to the seat of every one in a congrega- 
tion of 1.800 persons, at the ratio of nearly 100 cubic 
feet every minute, without any noticeable current. 

't should be kept in mind that the blood flows con- 
stantly through the lungs, spread through hundreds of 
souare yards of mucous membrane, for the purpose of 
bcin» washed in fresli air and absorbing pure oxygen 
to cleanse and invigorate the body. This real internal 
cleansin" is a necessity of health and safety which no 
human being has a right to interfere with or dimmish. 

1Vp».b. who neglect to secure these abundant supplies 
of mire water and fresh air endanger themselves and 
may become so impure and diseased as to injure other 
people. Xo dwelling, no parlor, bedroom, kitchen, 
School-room, work-room or hall, is fit for occupation 
unless it has such ventilation as will supply Irom -> to 
' 100 cubic feet of air per minute to each occupant, wlien 
demanded. Windows must be large, and some por- 
tion of two of them on different sides of the room niust 
be kept open to secure this degree of ventilation where 
there arc any occupants: J__ 
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Light, as well as ventilation, is necessary for preserv- 
ing the cleanliness and purity of a dwelling or any 
apartment. Fungus or mould, which gives a musty smell, 
will grow to even stain a room and its furniture when 
closely shut up in darkness. Sunlight, fresh air and 
pure water are the means of cleanliness and purity. The 
wayB of applying these agents of health should be sim- 
ple, but never be neglected . The ample supply of 
water so provided, stored and readily drawn by faucet 
or hydrant, or so kept at hand that the habit of freely 
using it is a sanitary and domestic duty. The bath- 
tub, the convenient lavatory, or wash-bowls, sponges, 
dippers and cups arc essential to the habitual and suffi- 
cient use of water. 

The habit and duty of revolting against foul or stag- 
nant air, and the atudy of available means for supplying 
fresh air, should be established by all. The person who 
politely attempts to Bupply needed ventilation in a stag- 
nant atmosphere where Beveral or many people are suf- 
fering the want of fresh air, need not fear offending. 
The writer of this always does it and never was rebuked. 

Light is necessary as a means of purity and health of 
the body, and, as before mentioned, is necessary to the 
cleansing and wholesomenesa of dwelling apartments. 
Many an ailment of complaining and feeble persons may 
be cured by sunlight and fresh air, and not a few may 
be purified and made both decent and healthy by the 
sanitary uses of air and water. 

Sewerage, and all the outflowing or excremental mat- 
ters of the habitation, the individual and the commun- 
ity, must be re-united intimately and under cove.r with 
the earth, or be wholly and ceaselessly washed away far 
from habitations, and far from such streams and wells as 
are used for drinking. 

DISINFECTANTS, WQAT TO DISINFECT, AND HOW TO USE 
. THEM. 

Disinfectants are not substitutes for cleanliness and 
the, use of water and fresh air. Wc disinfect those 
things and places which cannot at once be cleansed and 
ventilated sufficiently to prevent decay, nuisance, dis- 
ease and infection. The chemical and other agents 
which are employed for this sanitary purpose are termed 
disinfectants; but they are not alike and will not be 
applicable alike under all circumstances. 

Disinfectants are employed to destroy germs of the 
fungus and minute auimalcular parasites, also to arrest' 
and preveut the fermentation and decay, and to over- 
come as well as prevent the gases and vapors of 
decayed and putrifying substances. The most impor- 
tant use of disinfectants is that which destroys the in- 
fectious and invisible signs of the contagious or infec- 
tious diseases. This special application of disinfection 
is now called "stamping out" the disease. Burning 
destroys all infectious matter, but it is found that a 
foiling halt, especially if long continued, or two or three 
times repeated, will also "destroy infectious or conta- 
gious virus in clothing and infected apartments. 

Chemical substances arc employed for this purpose 
also, and their usefulness depc .(Is upon their power and 
certainty to destroy all living . cgelable and animal mat- 
ters. The high heat of steam which was forced into 
the ships infected with yellow fever off the coast of 
Mexico in 1848, immediately and completely destroyed 
the rats and vermin of the ships and at the same lime 
disinfected the vessels, so that no person, again took 
yellow fever by going on board of or serving in those 
abips. Dry heat is sometimes more readily applied than 
steam or moist heat, but, generally, boiling is the readi- 
est mode of heating, and, so far as wc can ascertain, 
the boiling of clothing and any articles for from twenty 
to thirty minutes will destroy whatever infection they 
may coutain. 

The Sulphate of Zinc ( White Vitriol) is a powerful and 
easily applied disinfectant and entirely safe to use. . 
It is. colorless, produces uo stain an.l readily dissolves: 
In the sick-room and whenever the boiling of the cloth- 
ing from the patients is in the least delayed, the infec- 
tious virus in them can be destroyed by packing them 
in a solution of 4 ounces of sulphate of zinc to the gal- 
lon of water. In the care of contagious and infectious 
diseases, it is best to have this white zinc vitriol on land 
for disinfecting clothing. But the boiling of all cloth- 
ing and cloths, which have been upon or exposed to the 
sick, is a sanitary duty not to be neglected. 

Carbonate of Soda (Sal Soda), or the Borate oj Soda 
(Borax), will serve very well as a disinfectant if the so- 
lution is as strong as can be made in cold water, but the 
zinc solution is surest and cheapest.* 

Chloride of Lime, or Carbolic Acid, are useful where 
they can most properly be employed, but the lime in- 
jures and may destroy clothing, and the carbolic acid 
is offensive to smell, and unless of a very pure quality 
it staius The chloride and the carbolic acid must 
never be used together. Whatever requires extra cleans- 
ing bv washin", and particularly when such things have 
been exposed to any infectious disease, should be wash- 
ed iu the borax or s"al soda water. 

t*/i Mr are the great purifiers. \\ hat- 
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clothing, foul places 01 
purifiers must be so appl 
and fresh. Boiling wat 
disinfectants, and strong 
will speedily remove all 
ditious and bad odors that are common in houses, 
closets, Sec. The scalding water may be applied with a 
stiff wioer or mop, and the currents of fresh air should 
be »<> mrned on through open doors and windows as to 
ventilate tlirough-and-throwjh. 

Wet cellars, damp rooms and all dark places will 
breed mould and fungus growths which make the alr 
offensive aud uiihealthful. Light and ventilation, with 
thorough (frying, arc the remedies. The drainage and 
cleansing "f cellars and of the grounds about the house 
are very necessary to healthfulness of premises, and ev- 
ery house-drain should be completely washed out or 
flushed with water daily. If 40, .10, or 1011 gallons 
* • Borax Is an excellent 'and sate disinfectant, as well aaaeood 
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are allowed for each, inhabitant daily, there need be no 
lack of such flushing of the home sewerage. 

The special drying of a damp apartment is best secured 
by the continual and strong currents of air, blowing 
through and through. But if other means have to be 
used, there is nothing more effectual than finely broken- 
unslacken lime and charcoal laid about on trays, etc. 

Fresh Air is the chief defense against the causes of 
disease in and about our dwellings and all places to 
which we resort. Even the grounds upon which we 
walk, or that are under and about our houses, contain 
common air which is found to be nearly one-fifth of the 
entire volume or quantity of every solid foor or yard of 
earth. Thia ground-air and all the house-air circulates 
freely and comeB into the rooms and all places to which 
we go. It is clean and fresh or it is impure and sicken- 
ing, according to the condition of the grounds and the 
places out of which it comes. The atmosphere of the 
open country and above our houses, under the open sky, 
is clean, sweet and refreshing. The theory and practice 
of ventilation depend on this fact of the purity of the 
"open air"; but the healthfulness of "house-air and 
the "ground-air," as it comes into the house or ia 
breathed at the doors and along the pathways and prem- 
ises of a dwelling spot, must not be overlooked. The 
perfect drainage and cleanliness of the house lot and 
surrounding grounds should be most carefully .provided 
for. The personal and domestic habits and rules of 
cleanliness are necessary to this end. 

In conclusion, whatever else is resorted to for purify 
cation, or for the prevention or removal of infection or 
other causes of disease, these uses of fresh air and of 
water, and these faithful habits of cleanliness must be 
the main sources of sanitary protection and comfort. 

The haliil of daily and continual care to prevent and 
provide against the waste and neglect, or slovenliness 
which cause filth ; the habit of personal and domestic 
cleanliness; the systematic opening of doors and win- 
dows, the cleaning of all apartments and house prem- 
ises; and the washing and flushing away of all the liquid 
outflowing or sewerage of.the premises, will all together, 
as a habit'of sanitary practice and a daily regulation of 
the house, whether it be at the poor man's cottage or 
the rich mansion, make domestic and personal cleanli- 
ness easy, and health and comfort secure. Like habits 
of personal virtue and the right uses of our time and 
thoughts, these haliits of cleanliness and the sanitary reg- 
ulation of houses, become sources of personal and do- 
mestic happiness and health. To secure such results, 
who would not adopt such Habits and Bales of Health ! 



SIMPLE RULES OF DISINFECTION. 
(1.) Quicklime. — To absorb moisture and putrid 
fluids, use fresh Stone Lime finely broken ; sprinkle 
it on the place to be dried, and in damp rooms 
place a number of plates or pans filled with the 
Lime powder ; whitewash with pure quicklime. 

(2.) Charcoal Powder.— To absorb the putrid 
gases, the coal must be dry and fresh, and sjhould 
•be combined with Lime : this compound is the 
Calx Powder, as sold in shops. 

(3.) Chloride of Lime. — To give off chlorine, 
to destroy putrid effluvia and to stop putrefaction, 
use it as lime is used, and if in cellars or closets 
the chlorine gas is wanted, pour strong vinegar or 
diluted Sulphuric acid upon plates of Chloride of 
Lime occasionally, and add more of the Chloride. 

(4.) Carbolic Acid. — This may be diluted at 
the rate of from forty to one hundred parts of.water 
to one of the fluid acid. Use this solution for the 
same purpose as copperas is used ; also to sprinkle 
upon any kind of garbage or decaying matter, and 
on foul surfaces it any kind. For sprinkling foul 
or unhealthy streets and alleys, mix one part of 
this crude Carfjolic Acid with a hundred parts of 
the Copperas, solution, and sprinkle the entire sur- 
face every four or live days during the summer and 
autumn. ' \ 

(5.) Sulphate of Iron (Copperas) and Car- 
bolic Acid.— To disinfect privies, cess-pools, drains, 
and sewers, and especially the vessels, grounds, or 
c-laccs in which the discharges from the sick with 
any fever or diarrheal diseases are evacuated or-/" 
castaway. Dissolve eight or ten pounds of sul-L 
phate of iron in three or four gallons of water, and 
add half a pint of fluid Carbolic acid (if it can be 
had), stir or agitate it briskly, to make a complete 
solution. Use this disinfectant as follows : 

To keep privies and water-closets from becom- 
ing infected or offensive, pour a pint of this solu- 
tion into every water-closet pan or privy-seat, every 
evening. 

To disinfect masses of filth, privies, sewers, or 
drains gradually pour in the solution, hour by 
hour, until every part of the mass or foul surface 
has been thoroughly disinfected. 

To disinfect the discharges from the sick, let a 
small quantity of this solution be, constantly kept 
in all vessels into which the discharges are voided 
from the body, and let every privy and every place 
where the discharges are cast away be thoroughly 
saturated with the disinfecting solution. Wherever 
cholera is present in a house or neighborhood and 
wherever persons are arriving from intected places, 
the daily use of this disinfecting fluid should be 
maintained. Jled-pans and chamber-vessels are 
disinfected with this strong solution, using a gill 
at a time, aud emptying and thoroughly cleansing 
as soon as used by the patient. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



OHBISTMAS. 

ristmas, 



WE WfEB YOU 

We wifch you a mi 

Little 8istet-j£nd!Tf 
We're/going'to look at oar stockings, 

Huttg--ap by the chimney so higb. 

All the big people are sleepy, I 

And it's' most too dark to Ki\ 
Bat we couldn't lie still one, Mi longer, 

We're both wide awake as can be. 

We hopo you've all hang up your stockings, 
We hope you have tried to be good, 

So Santa Claus wouldn't forget you, 
But bring you just all that he could. 

We hope you don'tmind that we waked you,- 
I don't b'lieve you^do, for you smiled. 

Mamma says that the very first Christmas 
Was brought to the world by a Child., 

And He was the first Christmas present, 
The dearest and sweetest and best ; 

And now He has gone back to Heaven, 
And sends every one of the rest . 

And all that He wants for His present 
Are children, she says— If you'd try, 

Could you grown people be little children, 
D'you think, such i 



THE BEIDQE AND ITS KEYSTONE, 

(See Mj« 123.) 

Is not this a beautiful bridge, its one great 
arch sweeping the river, so graceful and airy 
yet so massive and strong. But do you know 
the whole great bridge would tumble into 
the river, if you were to take away just one 
of the stones, the top stone in the middle of 
the arch ! That is the keystone, the Btone 
against which all the rest on each side lean 
for support. Take that out, and down goes 
your bridge, with everybody on it. 

We must remember that, for we all try to 
build bridges sometimes. This Christmas 
week at the end of the old year is a great time | 



G0BBE8P0NDEN0E. 

Pleasant news from Capt. Pratt's 

Indian School at Carlisle. 

We are very glad to lay before our 
readers the following encouraging letter 
from Capt. Pratt's noble enterprise in In- 
dian education at Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania. The writer, Lt. G. LeR. Brown, 
11th U. S. InPy, having been granted leave 
of absence for six months, has gone to Car- 
lisle and is assisting the Captain in his ard- 
uous task, and through him we are happy to 
expect regular reports from this very in- 
teresting work of our friends and fellow- 
labofexe 

J Carlisle, Pa., Not. 18th.. 1879. 

Editor Workman: 

We find thnt the location of the school 
at Carlisle Barracks gives it many advan- 
tages. The site is very beautiful, the build- 
ings are commodious and comfortable, sup- 
plies of all kinds obtainable at cheap rates, 
the city of Carlisle a few hundred yards 
away, with its kindly disposed peopli 
highly cultivated surroundings, 
benign influence upon the In( 
and, most important of all, th< 
healthy. 

The buildings have been thoroughly over- 
hauled, many repairs made, the old fence 
about the post torn down, a now one built, 
one of the rows of buildings, formerly occu- 
pied by the officers of the garrison, hss been 



Colonization Booms, Washington, D. C. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
Wm. Coppinoer, 

See. and Treat. A. C. 8. 
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for bridge building. Some people sit up | drTi wa8 h 
all the last night in the year, trying to The upper r00 
build their bridge in a single night; a'- 
bridge from the old year to the new year, 
from a rather poor life to a better life, 
from bad ways to good ways. They look 
back, and around them, and think, "I haven't 
been walking in the right way exactly— 
this is a pretty worthless, barren land I have 
been living in, this laud of selfishness and 



teachers, join in singing, 
In another large build- 
department for making 
lothing, etc., has been arranged. One of the 
ows of buildings, formerly occupied by sol- 
licrs, has been fitted up for the boys, the upper 
ping, and the lower for tli 



sinfulness — I wish I could get across th 
stream of my bad habits into that pleasant, 
safe ground where some I see arc walking— 
I wish I could have some of the pleasant fruits 
of goodness and unselfishness." Yes, wish- 
ing is all very well, but how shall we get 
there. A bridge -that is the very thing of 
course— a bridge all built of good resolves, 
the best aud strongest. 

A sheet of clean white paper, to write 
them all down j that will do for the scaffold- 
ing, you sec. to hold the stones till all are 
laid. So we lay the stones in order — 
how beautiful they look ! First, all the "I 
won'ts:" I won't ever lie anymore; I won't 
ever steal any more; I won't evjr cheat in 
my business any more; I won't ever be mean 
any more, or give place to evil thoughts; I 
won't drink any more; I won't swear; I 
won't speak a cross word to my wife— or may 
be it is, to my husband— this whole year ; I 
won't bo selfish any longer. 

That is fine, that gets us half way over al- 
ready. Now for the "I wills." I will be 
honest in everything— truthful in the smallest, 
faithful in the least; I will go to church 
regularly; I will listen to my conscience; I 
will give to the poor 



reading-rooms and. office, 
other barracks havt 
been fitted up for recitation-rooms, the lowei 
rooms being used as store rooms. The build 
ng formerly used as a Theatre and Chapel hi 



THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The President of the United States in 
his last annual message made the follow- 
ing statement and suggestion. 

"The abuse of animals in transit is 
widely attracting public attention. A na- 
tional convention of societies specially in- 
terested in the subject has recently met at 
Baltimore, and the facts developed, both 
in regard to cruelties to animals and the 
effect of such cruelties upon the public 
health, would seem to demand the careful 
consideration of Congress and the enact- 
ment of more efficient laws for the pre- 
vention of these abuses." 

A bill to prevent cruelty in the trans- 
portation of live stock, passed the Senate 
but failed in the House. 

The need of such legislative action, and 
of rousing public sentiment to compel it, 
is most painfully shown by a report read 
before the third annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association, at Chica- 
go, in October. Through the generosity 
of two Massachusetts ladies, Mr. Zadok 
Street, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee was sent by the society to travel all 
the important Western roads and testify 
to the condition of stock in transportation. 
His report, shocking and sickening to hu- 
manity, all the more should be carried 
home to the the heart of humanity, be- 
cause the worst of it is that it is true. 

The following are a few extracts from 
Mr. Street's Report. 

"I have traveled more than eighteen thou 
sand (18,000) miles, in going 



shipped from stations on the Missouri River 
to Denver in Colorado, Bix hundred miles 
distant, so overcrowded there was no stand- 
ing room for them, and in a few hours many 
of them died. 

We find there are more than one hundred 
millions of animals consumed anuually for 
human food in the United States. Within a 
few years there has been a demand for our 
cattle in foreign lands, which will greatly 
increase the value of our exportation, if the 
cattle are rightly cared for. The Mississippi 
Valley, as all know, is one of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural regions on the globe, 
and a large portion of it is naturally adapt- 
ed to the culture of corn and grass, and to 
the raising and feeding of domestic animals. 
~ uring the nine months of the present 
, there has been received and sold in 
Chicago alone, one million head of cattle; 
four million two hundred thousand hogs; 
two hundred and forty-five thousand sheep, 
and one thousand horses. 

From five to ten per cent, of the real val- 
ue of cattle and of hogs is lost by shrink- 
age in weight, and by death and injury 
done to theanimals between the feeding lands 
of the West and the Atlantic cities. 

The commission men, the men at the feed- 
ing yards, and indeed all parties in the 
trade have large interest in this question. 
It may be feared that unless animals are 
better treated, their exportation, and the 
packing and canning of meats will be large- 
ly reduced. This cruelty concerns the farm- 
er, the feeder and the laboring man, both 
in pecuniary and sanitary ways. All the civ- 
ilized nations have taken action in favor of -' 
the better treatment of animals and to pre- 
vent diseased meats being sold for human 
food. Our own citizens arc more and more 
awake to this fact." 



In the light of these terrible disclosures 
the Executive Committee well appeal to 
press and pulpit and school room co-ope- 
ration, and suggests that "addresses 
should bte given in each State," and that 
" there is probably hardly a considerable 
some of i town in this country where a humane or- 
field of useful 



been converted into a comfortable and 
lent dining-room and kitchen. The chil- 
dren are supplied with plenty of wholesome 
food. The boys have been formed into three 
companies and deport themselves in on order- 
ly and satisfactory manner. 

Under the through and efficient manage- 
ment of Miss Semple, the school-room work is 
moving steadily forward. On Sundays, dele- 
gations of children, under the care of teach- 
ers, attend the several Sunday-schools and 
churches in town. 

A building has been selected for the purposes 
of mechanical instruction, and will be duly 
fitted up, at an early date. 

During the recent visit of the Honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he expressed 
himself well-pleased with the work thus far 
accomplished, and, being struck with its ne- 
cessity, he ordered Captain Pratt to build a 
chapel 30x60, and foundations for this build- 
ing are being laid. He also authorized uni- 
forms for the boys. 

Owing to the hearty co-operation and car- 
nest, persevering efforts of all engaged in the 
work, the school is beginning to assume a 
business-like look, and, from the stand-point 
gained, it appears full of promise and bids 
fair to realize the best anticipations of its 
many friends. G - B. 



principal railroad lines, and over some of ; ganization would not be 
them a second and third time, and had differ- labor." 
qnt men with me a part of the time, as wit' 
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The Massachusetts Soc'y for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, older than the Gen- 
eral Association, and the second of the 



and forty (1,1140) local stations where animals , kind e9taD l isne( l j n t h e ' Union,— the first 
are collected and shipped. In many of the T York— has done admirable 

Z^T^l^Z^ expose?! Uervfce in the holy cause of humanity. Its 
to the hot sun, or storms, for days while. the Secretary justly claims that giving has 
owners were collecting their full shipment, become a hereditary habit in a great many 
and no arrangements of any kvad for feeding families there." Up to the close of its 
or waterine the animals were mjule while thus nth year in March last, nearly $150,000 
jftlc drink the na d Deen poured into its treasury to flow 
tracks, ' - - - 



filthy water that was standing 
showing their extreme thirst, before being 
loaded in the cars. At different times we 
have witnessed large cattle, cows, young 
calves and hogs in the same pen, to be loaded 
in the} some car. We have seen hogs greatly 
over-crowded in pens, where there was not 

space for them to lie down for rest regardless _ a 7 t - c ^ a Vof""which may be seen "in the 
of their tired or hungry condition At differ- P b f J Q Dc>IB ^ 

times the owners did admit that their animal" 1 ot 



forth in streams of benevolence. 

"The Society has paid in prizes to the 
children of public schools, for compositions 
on the proper treatment of animals and for hu- 
mane inventions, $960.00. 

It is now offering $600 in prizes for prac- 
tical acts of kindness in various ways, the 



THE EXODUS TO LIBERIA. 



rto ensure 
the late 
nkagc of 



,1 will make my home 
. , „ , I will live for 'others and for God. » 

This is grand. How good we feel already ! ! The American Colonizotion Socictyfinds itself 
This will take us all the way over, and land i constrained to appeal for aid, in orde-'" ' 
us in the ways of pleasantness and the pathB of \ the effective prosecution of its work 
peace. years of business depression and sh 

Alas— the very . next day, when we take values and income having largely rc 
down our scaffolding and try to use our beou- contributions to its trensury. 
tiful bridge to walk on, and not only to look j Applications for possogc and settlement m 
at, down it comes tumbling to ruins, and we ] Liberia, comprising several hundred thousand 
with it, into the strong stream of bad habits . respectable people of color, are upon our rec- 
again. ords. I ? ar ' . llIU ,' 'Ii' 

Isn't this the wav it has been with us all, ' Every emigrant costs the Society one hun- in singic-ii 
over and over again, till some of us have stop- ; dred dollors, of which $50 is for passage and appear to t: 
ped bridge building altogether, and let the support, and $50 for rations nnd shelter dur- We have 
floods of habit sweep stronger ond stronger , mg thc first six months after arrival, includ- ; animals tak 
around us,hcmming us in to our narrow, fruit- . j ng ten acres of loud to each unmarried adult , cause ol ov< 
less lives, without any more effort to cross an(1 twenty-five acres to every family. To- tcr day in 
them? I ward this outlay, the preference is given to I hunclr- - 

such applicants, all other things being equal, 1 
as will contribute $10 or more per capita. 
Added to this is the expense of travel from 
their homes to the vessel, which is often con- 
siderable, ond in all coses is borne by intend- 
ing emigrants. 

Funds are especially needed for the outfit and 
dispatch of our customary Fall expedition, at 
this time in nctive preparation ond to embark 
on the ship Monrovia, expected soon to arrive 
at New York from Liberia, where she landed, 
in July last, a company of select families, sent 
bv the Society. 
"Donations may be sent to the undersigned, 



What was the matter with our bridges of 
good resolves, the best and strongest 1 Ah, 
friends, didn't we forget tho keystone ! And 
what is that but God himself — God's help, 
God's grace, God's life in the soul, for all its 
good resolves and longings to lean upon, and 
only in leaning find their strength ? And how 
to get it i III this world of guying and selling 
and bargaining for gain, 



TiB only God i 
Friends, if we build our bridge again in 
this closing year, let "s not forget the key- 
stone. 



September 

had been driven from ten (10) to eighti 
(18) miles without feed or water, before get- 
ting to a station, and that they were tlieti 
loaded into the cars in that condition. We 
have seen at a station in Kansas, large, fine 
looking, fat cattle, which the owner expected 
to sell for exportation, that had been confined 
in small pens for three tVays_and nights con- 
tinuously, exposed to the hot sun, without 
feed or water. Asflnan in charge of this lot 
said he hod just received a dispatch from the 
owner to ship them to St. Louis without giv- 
ing them feed or water, and he said that af- 
ter arriving in St. Louis, he could get one 
hundred (100) pounds or more of water into 
each one before they were sold and weighed. 

Overloading.— It is no uncommon thing 
to see from eighteen to twenty head of large 
fat cattle in a car twenty-eight feet long and 
eight feet wide.jand thirty-six to forty-eight 
of one and two year old cattle in a car. Also, 
1"0 stock hogs in each deck of a double decked 
car and from eighty to ninety large, fat bogs 
in 'siniilc-decked cars, where there did not 
anding room for them, 
i more than one thousand dead 
roni a single train ; dead be- 
iding and confinement day af- 
cars in the hot weather, and 
nearly lifeless when unloaded ! 
We have seen' a few humane dealers and 
shippers, who condemn in strong terms the 
general riianncr of treating animals in trans- 
it and who never pcimit their animals to 
be. overloaded, nor to suffer for want of rest 
food, nnd the result is, they seldom have 



It offered $500 last year to ony one who 
would lessen the sufferings of animals in 
transportation ; but the judges ruled that no 
competitor was entitled to the prize under 
the condition of the offer. 

It publishes 5,000 copies of its smoll month- 
ly paper, ' Oun Dumb Animals.' . This it 
does at some loss, but its publication might 
be a profit if the friends chose to double its 
subscription list. 

Its tracts are sent over the United States 
and beyond, in answer to calls, whether 
money be sent with the orders or not. , Of 
course this is a department which does not 
pay unless it is returned through unknown 
givers; but in any event it is a sowing of the 
seed, and that our Society has thus for consid- 
ered a part of its own self-imposed duty . I 
The nnmes of its tracts are : \ 
" Cattle transportation." 
u Protection to Animals." 
"H6w to kill Animals Humanely." 
"Five Questions AnBwercd." 
" The Check Rein." 
"Care of Horses." 
"Poems" for School Exhibitions. 
"A Service of Mercy," for Sunday Schools. 
"Massachusetts Statutes." 
"Insect-Eating Birds." 
More than 287,000 copies of our several 
tracts have been printed and circulated at an 
expense exceeding $2,100. 

The number of copies of 'Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,' printed since June, 1868, when it was 
established, exceeds one million four hundred 
thousand, a large proportion of which were 
gratuitously circulated." 



dead or injured animal. 
Tho treatment of cattle in cars is more vis 
iblo than that of hogs; this causes more com 

men by observers, but we believe thot the The new post office at Ra eigh, the finest 
cruelty to hogs generally exceeds that of building in the city, was finished off by color- 
cruelty to nogs o l d mcn The entire contract was awarded to 
Poultry. -We have seen twenty-five box- Ellison and Irving, both colored.-iV., O. Se- 
es or crates filled with chickens which were pubtuan. 
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I7ie Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Ir.dian civil- 
nation, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at. the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a- 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



The North is solid for the negro vote. 
Its delegation in Congress is a unit for 
freedom of the ballot, and has. for years, 
championed the bull-dozed blacks. So 
much for. the vote. How much for the 
man ? How much for the ex-slave thrust 
into freedom, which meant freedom to-live 
or starve, to rise or fall,— unable to read or 
write, in a state of enforced mental blind- 
ness, weak, credulous, and though well- 
meaning to the last degree, the easiest 
Bubject for designing men, whose work on 
his fears, his passions, or his preferences, 
made him a victim of violence, or a 
tool, under the guise of friendship, for po- 
litical adventures. 

What have the wards of the Nation 
received at the hands of their keepers 
since their freedom and enfranchisement 
were secured by the Constitution? 

Under the Bureau for Refugees, F reed- 
men, &c, about thirteen milliolis of 
dollars were disbursed, of which three 
and a half millions were expended un- 
der Gen'l. 0. O. Howard's direction, for 
education, the balance going to physical 
relief and to administration. The sim- 
plest rudiments of learning were taught 
to nearly a million of negro children, and 
the foundations of such institutions as the 
the Atlanta, Fisk, Howard and Straight 
Universities, Hampton Institute, Tallad 
ga, Tougaloo and other high schools and 
colleges were laid ; northern religious soci- 
eties doing the work, and the Freedmen's 
Bureau supplying a large share of the funds, 
giving over $50,000 to Hampton alone. 
On the foundations thus laid, Northern 
charity has been, for the past ten years, 
steadily building, and many noble institu 
tions now attest tl 
H 



rant and low condition, he was liable to 
be his own worst enemy, and that those 
who helped make him a better man were 
his true friends. 

Excepting that of the Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar of Massachusetts (in 1870, we be- 
lieve), which was a failure, we know 
of not a single notable persistent effort 
on the part of a Republican politician, 
since the war, for the betterment of the 
freedmen by way of education. 

To say that the South is responsible 
and ought to have provided education for 
them, is meeting the cry of the ex-slave 
with mockery and senseless excuse. A part 
of slavery was its fallacies regarding negro 
capacity ; human nature made it impos- 
sible that the ex-slaveholder should at 
once proceed to instruct his former chat- 
tel. 

Yet, in the State where John Brown 
was hung, there were in 1878 over a thou- 
sand freedmen's schools, and about six 
hundred colored teachers, one-quarter of 
a million of dollars being annually de- 
voted to them from the public treasury. 
There is, according to Dr. Sears, agent 
of the I'eabody Fund, a forward move- 
ment in all the Southern States in re- 
spect to colored schools. For every dol- 
lar sent by Northern charity to colored 
Bchools there are now three dollars through 
Southern taxation. 

Not a politician has seemed to realize 
the truth that reconstruction is a ques- 
tion of moral as well as of political forces. 
Acts of Congress are conditional, indis. 
pensable to the higher work ; is it not possi 
ble that that higher work may be appreci 
ated and pressed in legislative halls '! His- 
tory will assign the highest place In the 
work ol reconstruction, America's great' 
est problem, to the statesman who, do- 
ing his whole duty for the rights of every 
man, fearless and active against all injus- 
tice, shall be equally earnest and active 
to lift every victim of llio slave system 
from the ignorance and the weakness in 
which he stood when emancipation found | J , d 



control the ignorant; means that are not I a house, he looks about for and engages 
oeculiar to the South, that are every- a carpenter with reputation for capacity 
r. , , _ _,_:n_j a A~*. n mi na A oml linnost.v This same person, when 



where used when skilled and determined 
men wish the votes of the low and poor 
The South may divide, but not because it 
cannot controhenough negro votes. 

The ignorant classes throughout the 
land will drift steadily together. The 
neglect of our reconstructive legislation 
will appear better when the ex-slave shall 
become a public danger. 

To-day the manhood, the real improve- 
ment of the black man in our country ap- 
pears to be a matter of unconcern with 
those who most, loudly claim public sup- 
port as his champions. 

to be hoped that these men will at 
last redeem themselves by supporting a 

e likely to be pressed upon this 

Congress which shall provide Government 
aid in behalf of the illiterate classes of 
the South 



pers dur 



him, and from the danger as well as ad- 
vantage in which enfranchisement placed 
him. 

In Virginia there' is no bull-dozing. 
The negro goes peacefully to drop his 
ballot. There is nothing to stir the elo- 
quence of his political champions. But 
when, as in the recent election, many voted 
one way because they were told that the 
other party would, if successful, tax them 
ten dollars a head ; when mrtn^ under- 
stood nothing, were confused and remain- 
ed at home; when many thought that hav- 
ing been slaves at the formation of the 
State's debt they had no obligation in 
the matter now as freemen, there is bet- 
ter seen the blunder of. the nation's recon- 
structive policy. 

They needed laws, and thcy/-necded 
light too. But they were in the hands of 
men whose chief concern was their own re- 
election to office. 

The effect of the war upon right mind- 
ed people was a sense of the sacredness of 
their duty to the freedmen, whose condition 
was not their fault ; and of the demands 
made in their behalf by practical Christian 
philanthropy. 

Since 18l>0, the sum of Northern chari- 
ties for negro education had reached the 
sum of nearly five millions of dollars. 
While the cause of contributions for negro 
schools is not very popular in the North, 
there is yet, every year, a noble stream of aid 
for that purpose, mostly for those of high 
wisdom of General | grades, which, in some cases meets a like 



ON AN EVEN KEEL 
chman read the American pa- 
ig a Presidential canvass. The 
nd orators of each party demon- 
strated that the candidate ol" the other 
party was ignorant, unpatriotic, dishonest 
and incapable. The Frenchman exclaim- 
ed, "What scoundrels the Americans 
nominate for President!" De Tocque- 
ville also said, " It is strange how calm 
and submissive the American people are 
the dav after the election.'' The older 
men only, know the white heat readied in 
party frenzy in the early days of the Re- 
public. Rumors were taken as fact. 
Scandal was believed to be the honest 
trulh. Each member of one party made 
himself a prosecuting attorney to bring 
to summary conviction the opposing can- 
didate. He believed, as such attorneys 
usually believe, that in the interests of 
justice every fact and fancy which bore 
down on the personal character of the op 
candidate should be brought for 
1,'and every fact which excused, pall' 



ated or justified should be ignored. Th 
is, and was, party warfare, but it was not 
justice or good sense. 

Political sentiments are usually involv- 
in a whirlwind of heling and prejud' 



party 
public 



wth of political id 
fertilized with bigotry. The 
firfare in the early days of the Re- 
is we have said, was bitter and 
jng. When Washington was nomi- 
nated as a candidate for his second term 
of the presidency, his opponents said of 
him as severe and unjust things, as have 
ever been said of any candidate since. 
He was accused of peculation, of nepo- 
tism, of ignorance and incompetence. 
This was said by not few, but many. 
They insisted that his election would be 
a calamity to the country, and declared 
that he was at the head of an oligachy 
which would ultimately ruin the nation. 
At this time it would be a most interest- 
piece of political history to collect 
and publish the infamous things said ofjNinet 
the first President of the Republic Dr. | ny to 
of the New York Obs 



and honesty. 

called upon to vote for one who shall 
manage the affairs of the country, at once 
throws aside all the good sense and tem- 
perate judgment he exercised in selecting 
a builder for his house. The barometer 
of his mental and moral nature instantly 
falls. Stormy winds and gales sweep over 
him. Instead of standing like a rock, un- 
moved by these swift currents of air, he 
bends and twists like a reed. In the 
political tempest his judgment is torn to 
shreds. While no amount of oratory or 
appeal.will induce him to employ an ig- 
norant carpenter, he is eager to put a 
bricklayer in charge of matters of State, 
and a fisherman to make comprehensive 
laws. 

Time, however, makes changes, though 
slowly. Year by year there grows up 
in every community a set of men who 
keep on even keel ; men who think for 
themselves, who have the sagacity and 
knowledge to judge for themselves, who 
look at things only as they arc. These 
men see, everywhere, good and evil inix- 
1 together. * They fail to find all the 
irtues in one party and all the vices in 
Bother. They detect, in the fluctuations 
of political life, a constant tendency 
towards what is good, and underneath 
the actions of men and parties a heavy , 
ground-swell moved by the Infinite Mas- 
ter Hand, which sweeps men up towards 
a better condition of things. 

When a man really knows that the field 
of knowledge is boundless, and his own 
capacity to explore it is limited, lie ceases 
to become a partisan; he makes great 
allowance for opposing opinions, and 
offers and demands a iiberal charity in 
judgment. Of late, the religious denom- 
inations have shown a disposition to break 
dowh the walls of exclusiveness which 
have stood so high and formidable around 
them. The old preachers would be as- 
tounded, should they arise from their 
graves, and see the denominations shake 
each other by the hand. Even the relig- 
ious press is becoming liberal. Instead 
of excluding hostile 'thought it invites it. 
A late number of the Independent con- 
tained an article In praise of the personal 



1 1 character of Col. "Bob" Ingersoll, and 
followed it by an article on another sub- 
ject from the pen of a most orthodox di- 
vine. 

Civilization and education means equi- 
librium in thought and charity in speech. 
In a higher and more perfect state of so- 
cial and political life, the ideal of every 
man will be to keep on an even keel. 

w. N..A. 



I's appropriations. These and oth- 
lar facts have appeared in his 
public statements. 

Since 1870, the Government has done 
nothing for the blacks by way ol educa- 
tion. Henry Wilson said, the " Freed- 
men's Bureau was- too big a load foi 



by way of State appropriations. The 
present ruling class in the South has stead- 
ily advanced in practical appreciation of 
good work done by Northern teachers.. 
Beginning with dislike, suspicion and even 
hatred, they are increasingly fair and liber- 
Political differences are counting for 



Republican Party to carry," a kind of ; jess and less, andjiegro^ teach 
load it did not care to carry, and never' 1 "" 
has taken up again. » 

To the host of office-seekers and poli- 
ticians the results of the war were oppor- 
tunities for profit; moral obligations 
were nothing to them; the ex-slave, 
grateful to his deliverer and faithful even 
unto death to the party that emancipated 
him, was told that the way he voted 
waB practically choosing between slavery 
and freedom. 

He never was tojd that, in his igno- 



hundreds, are welcomed and employed by 
those who once owned slaves. 

The work, bo far, is utterly inadequate. 
The freedmen, as a whole, are unable to 
see for or to guide themselves. We have 
about 800,000 illiterate negro, and multi- 
tudes of low white voters ; they are not safe. 
Cases of bulldozing in the South will 
soon he liard to find — it does not pay. 
While that means peace at the ballot-box, 
it docs not mean a peace that is peace. 
Quieter but equally effective means will 



recently that he had been an intimate 
friend of the late President Pierce, and 
that in relating the incident of the death 
of the President's child, he remarked that 
the President took great consolation in 
prayer. An old Whig subscriber replied, 
"What I President Pierce pray? He 
can't pray. He is too wicked to pray." 

As men control their passions and sub- 
due their prejudices there is a disposition 
to believe that every question may have 
two sides to it : that right is not always 
on one side only, and wrong on the other 
,side wholly; and that, after all, men may 
reach widely different conclusions, and 
reach them honestly. It is strange how 
forcibly men will acknowledge their own 
fallibility, weakness and short-sightedness, 
as a^general proposition, but how quickly, 
in all special cases, they fling aside all 
modesty of opinion, and claim an infalli- 
ity which belongs to Omniscience alone. 

The early ages of political discussion 
were reptilian. Political opponents re- 
garded each other as noxious or danger- 
oub animals, whose existence was to be 
tolerated, but whose death was always de- 
sirable. Hanging, shooting, poisoning, 
were the logical results of such political 
sentiment. When a man wishes to build 



The report, given in another column, 
of Mr. Zadok Street, before the American 
Humane Association, upon the cruelties 
habitually attending the transportation of 
living animals for the markets, is a curi- 
ous comment upon the civilization of the 
cteenth Century — a sutticient testimo- 
Anglo Saxon Brutality." We 
id I expect barbarity from barbarians ; it is 



much a matter of surprise that Pa- 
jStifc Islanders, who, fifty years ago buried 
their babies alive, should now ride Bore 
backed horses, all day without watering. 
But is it not wonderful that it has taken 
nineteen Christian centuries to develop 
the highest civilization to the degree of 
even establishing societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals and to children, 
and that a dozen years after their estab- 
lishment in America, such a report of 
open and wide-spread inhumanity can be 
made? Sickening as are the details, 
thev should be kept steadily before the 
public until it is sickened or shamed into 
reform. 

The Association justly calls upon the 
press, the pulpits and the schools to aid 
in this work of educating public sentiment. 
We gladly respond. The Southern! 
Workman has always, indeed, aimed to 
lay before its readers every month, some- 
thing upon the subject of the proper 
treatment of dumb animals . 

That there is great need of such educa- 
tion in this State, as well as others, there 
can be no doubt. Great quantities of live 
stock are driven every year over the 
mountains of Virginia for transportation 
to the cities and the sea coast. Who 
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will report upon tlicir condition ? 
it is not only in transportation that ani- 
mals suffer. Ignorance and selfishness 
are everywhere the parents of cruelty. 
The graduate-teachere of Hampton can 
do no better work for their race, to help 
it faster forward in civilization than in 
wakening in the children an intelligent in- 
terest in, and sympathy for the helpless 
creatures around them, for horses and 
cattle, and dogs and birds— for everything 
to which God has given life. And in 
such work they miy always count on 
Hampton's help and co-operation. 



And! for themselves and if their public men j ^^^t^^^WX^^^^^ 
are not with them, these public men can | g^^^ ith Mn j or R , m ,i„| p h and his compa- ,| was saved froin the coal bins, and fell into the. 



stand aside and give place to others. The . : g an j mm ft ot h e r officers from cellar in as safe a way as possible It was 

rush and whirl of the last half of the nine- 1 th J e Fort £J citize „ s from old Point. Bat ! subjected to intense heat, and could not be 
. n, „„„t,,rv ni-n vcrv different from the I „„.!,;„„ „„„il,.d r„ save Hie buildinir. dug out tnl the walls were demolished. _ The 



THE LATE ELECTIONS. 
Looking at th<Tlate elections in the 
Northern States from a non-partisan 
stand-point, the most prominent obicct is 
the tombstone erected over the " Ohio 

Idea." This " Ohio Idea " was a neat i ^ ^ jjjj^ ol(] owncr9 voting the same 
generalization of all theories of rcpu- 1 sccm9 an omalyi but nevertheless 

-tlnl r\r- tr\tn\ 'I hf (Trent 1 . _ . .. •. f „ : _ l- 



tccnth century are very different from the I no thi D g availed 
comparative calm of the first half. A 
stage coach represented one; a quadru- 
ples telegraph machine, the other. In- 
telligent people no longer vote so and so, 
because Smith, Jones or Robinson says 
so and so; but because they believe it to 
their interest to vote so and so. Never 
in the history of this country has the need 
of education been so great, for never has 
personality been so prominent in politics. 
To educate the masses, we must work on 
individuals, for the day is past when a 
country or a district will follow the dic- 
tates of a single man. 

Probably in no way is the individuality 
of voting more plainly shown than in the 
way the negro vote is cast. To see freed- 
1 men and their old owners votin- "' 



of tin 



the building. 
Indeed, there is no likelihood that any- 
thing could have saved it after the alarm 
was first given, for though the builcllDg had 
not been empty twenty minutes, the fire had 
then made' the astonishing progress 
whole length ofithe attic, 110 feet from wl 
it started. There had been much w 
weather and no rain for two months, and 
crything was dry as tinder. 

In twenty minutes, all efforts inside 
building had to be abandoned. A light | fowt 
breeze blowing carried the sparks as far ss j to co 
the WiRWoni, or Indian cottage, but a line of 1 of tin 
buckets was. established, and the danger , (the model of 

I a f e ..r .... 



diation, partial or total. The great 
American people have expressed their 
opinion that the obligations of a Nation 
are as sacred as those of an individual ; 
and the minority who differed with them, 
are skulking back to old party lines, wrV.h 
no particular lustre added to their polit- 
ical history, nor much certainty of ever 
again commanding the respects and votes 
of their fellow-citizens. 

The thorough, absolute rout which be- 
fell the repudiation party in the North is 
one of the healthiest signs of the moral 
tone of the people, that has occurred in' 
many a day. Repudiate any part of the 
public debt on any pretext, and the same 
pretext will apply to State debts, and then 
to individual debts. It is an easy matter 
to argue against paying any debt, and it 
is surprising what long stories are told to 
get at the point, " We won't pay." All 
we have to do is to ask what right any 
man has to anything, and the question is 
settled. But so soon, however, as we 
claim lo have rights in property ourselves, 
then we must concede the same to others 



Bet of Treasury books it contained were found 
legible, nnd will only have to be rebound. The 
small inner safe^was unharmed, and what 
uioneytit contained, also the bronze and gold 
medals awarded the school by the Ccnteunial 
and Paris Expositions. 

Besides this, there were saved, all the pict- 
rcs in the Assembly room, including two very 
| large and valuable photographs of the Colise- 
•iim and Forum, eight by four feet: about one- 
fourth of the library books as they happened 
only a small part, we regret to say, 
riosities from the Sandwich Islands 
canoe, shark-teeth spear, 

averted by keeping the roof well wet. There I and a few coral l.ojvls,) and a very small part 
was work enough for everybody, npd, when ! of the philosophical apparatus; a very few new 
oue could glance -away from it, the fin 
tacle of the burning building, wrapped 



cl|o,,l h< 



all p. 



flames from cellar "to attic, "darting huge I The losses to the sc 
tongues of fire from every window, and raging part of the library the 

. P - - -- : 1 .k. — .k. [ „m of Turkish, Liber: 



inps and blackboards, 
ml were of the chief 
uiall but choice niuse- 
d llawuiian ( 



The State is but the aggregate of its cit- 
izens, our nation of its citizens. VVhnt is 
honest between citizen and citizen, is hon- 
est between citizen and state, or nation 
and citizen. 

The history of all repudiation, partial 
or total, is the same— the effect , is either 
financial death or paralysis. The honor 
(which is but another word for credit) of 
a State is as delicate as the honor of a 
woman — tarnish cither, and years must 
elapse before the okl-timc brightness can 
be restored. About forty years ago Mis- 
sissippi " readjusted " her debt, and ct(er 
since as a borrower she has suffered. The 
Northern eleclions, however, will serve a 
good turn — they will show the drift of 
public sentiment (quicker perhaps in the 
North than in the South,) and the leaders 
will see in time, that it is a dangerous 
thing to play roughly with so dangerous 
a thing as the financial lionoo»of a great 
State. 

Another lesson from the late elections 
is the evident loosening of party bond 
political, backs, who have never before 
kicked in harness, have dashed out of the 
party traces in the most surprising way. 
It is evident that cither new parties must 
form, or the old ones trim themselves to 
the present times. Old war-cries rouse 
no more enthusiasm than the cooing of 
doves, and the next Presidential electien 
will be fought on issues not now very 
prominent. The story of " bayonet rule " 
might as wdII be wrapt in the "Bloody 
Shirt " and both be put away in some dark 
corner of the political attic. The vexed 
question of State Sovereignty versus Na- 
tional Supremacy was settled at Appo- 
matox, and certain defeat awaits any par- 
ty which goes to the people with the cry, 
" We are not a nation." Certain political 
Bourbons who never learn and never for- 
get anything, may try to force this issue 
on the country, and their efforts would be 
pleasing to their more astute opponents ; 
but after all said and done, in this day of 
newspaper reading, the people force the 
leaderB, not the leaders the people. In 
benighted regions, where communications 
with the rest of the world are few and far 
between, no doubt we can still find voters 
who wait for their leaders to think for 
them ; but in the greater part of the Unit- 
ed States, the people think, move and vote 



. a fact. All is supposed to be fai 
love, war, and politics, and the Republi- 
can party has lost the negro vote to a 
great extent through the keener knowl- 
edge of negro character possessed by their 
opponents. The policy on one side was 
to appeal to the negroes en masse ; the 
other side appealed to the negroes' indi- 
viduality, and won. The result of the late 
election* in this State was due to the way 
the colored vote was cast, and the canvass 
was not on the merits of the issue, but on 
appeals to the individuality of the color- 
ed citizens. 

This individuality of thought has its 
strong points — no concentration of power 
in the hands of a few is possible, when the 
eyes arid the votes of the many are upon 
them On the other hand, it has a ten- 
dency to create factions, and break up the 
usefulness of political organizations de- 
voted to unity of action. In a monarchy 
this spirit would be intolerable — it would 
mean destruction j but in a democratic re- 
public like ours, it Is not only tolerable, 
but much to be desired. With every man 
watching every other man, all will be care- 
ful of their actions, for all well know how 
quickly pitiless criticism will assail their 
cry act. 

What is to be read, then, between the 
lines of the Northern elections this fall is, 
as follows: the people believe "Honesty 
is the best policy," and that every man as 
a citizen is part of the government; and 
not the tool (more or less dull) of the 
men who claim to be leaders. T. T. b. 



witli fiercer fury ns the roof fell in and then the 
Xte front wall. In the work and excite- ] osities. all the set. 
ment and grandeur of the 
room for depres, 
and, before the 



enc there was no ing maps, globes, physical charts, models and 
of spirits for the moment, 1 skeletons, most ol the philosophical apparatus, 
hod paled, plans were in | fifty bedsteads anil their beddings and stores 
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.„„ .choobrooniB and I of blankets, window shade; 
lie regular school work 1 A personal loss of about $1,200 falls upon 
lomulifihed let us say in 1 the fifty boys who lodged in the building, 
of but a 'sincle day of I most of them losing all their clothing; all of 
them, a part. One, in addition to clothing, , 
nost of its material and lost $55 in money which he had carelessly 
Mock— though the ruins | kept in his trunk, instead of depositing it, as 

difficult, even yet, to comprehend the 
fact that Academic Hall is no more. 

It was built in 1870, at a cost of $4S,000, of 
which $32,000 were given by the Friedman's 
Bureau, and the remainder by friends in the 
Boston. Like all the other 
t has been kept well insured, 
insured for $35,000 in good 
brickyard and steam 
11 and facilities for dressing lumber, 
this sum will, we think, be sufficient to re- 
build it on its present foundation which re- 
mains good, in simplir style, but on an equal- 
got ly B" od or more serviceable plan. 



..„ days. The walls mostly fell in the fire ofB 
or soon after it, except at the angles, which 
were buttressed and very strong. These being 
in a threatening condition had to be thrown 
down, but this could only be done by gun 
powder. Col. Loder, Instructor of Ordnance 
and Gunnerv, at the School of Artillery, at 
Fortress Monroe, assisted by Major Randolph, 
kindly volunteered to conduct the work of de- 
molition which was effected with 300 lbs. of 
cannon powder, the fuses fired by a dynomo- 
electric machine. 

The origin of the fire is unknown. It was 
first discovered by a boy who was sick 
of the 
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of Hampton i 
lly learned of 
on November 0th, added A 
sad list of freedmen's scht 
have been destroyed by fir 
The details of the disal 
At a little after half past seven, p. M., when 
most of those connected with the school were 
assembled in the chapel of Virginia Hall for 
the usual Sunday evening servicers they 
singing the first hy 



ulemic Hall t 
1 buildings which | Jo 
in the lost yeai 
er are, as folio 



,d going through tl 
tic, saw the further corner 
ran back for his bucket, filled it tw 
tank which wos kept full up thcre.ond dashed 
it on the flam.es, but finding them under too 
much headway, ran down stairs crying fire, 
leaving ond losing everything he possessed. 
Meanwhile, it had, been discovered by the stu- 
dent who gave the alarm. The first night 
watch of two men had just gone on duty. 
The location of the starting point and the 
remarkable celerity of its progress the first 
fifteen minutes suggest the possibility of in- 
cendiary work, though in the very dry state 
of everything, it is possible that a cigar, 
smoked on the sly, may have been enough 
to hove started it. iome circumstantial evi- 
dence and general cause of suspicion hove 
seemed to demand, in the gravity of the occa 
sion the arrest and preliminary examination 
of two of the students, resulting in the 
chorge of one, and the examination by Grand 
f the other, although he bos hitherto 
home an excellent character. The only desire 
of course is to get at the facts of the cose, and 
in this desire, the students ss a body 
earnestly concur, appreciating the 
the reputation and interests of their 
stake in the repetition of such disnsl 



NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL. 
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The actual loss in apparatus, 
is estimated at $3,500. Threi 
lars will replace this, and for the efficiency of. 
the school should he expended at once in new 
Apparatus. Will the friends of the school con- 
tribute this'amount ? For this we appeal to 
the friends who must judge of the value of in 
vestments — perhaps of their own former ones 
—in the Hampton work, by our core of them 
and the results of the work. 

And we ask their consideration too in behalf 
of the fifty .students whose fidelity to the 
school's interests bos been, in part, the occa- 
sion of their very serious personal losses, av- 
eraging $25 apiece, which w eshnll try to make 
up to the extent of supplying necessary cloth- 
ing. Money and serviceable garments for their 
relief will be most welcome. 



student who had] The behavior of the students was excellent. 
t . .and returned, passed quick- i They did good and faithful work. This is 
■oom ond whispered a word to equally true of the Indian students. They ol- 
A lifted hand, a breathless I so worked hard and cheerfully. Oneofjthem, 
i the announcement, thrilling I Ecoruptoha, especially distinguished himself, 
he room,— "Let the girls re- | and gained a public commendation by volun- 
tl the young men go promptly i teering his services and working steodily from 
Academic Hull is on fire." | morning till night, in the less exciting ond 
In less time than the description takes, the more arduous labors of the day after the fire, 
chapel wos emptied of men ond boys, and Several noteworthy instances of honesty oc- 
those who were left rusliCdto the windows to curred. Sums of money picked up were 
sec a great volume of flame and smoke pour- | promptly returned to the Treasurer by a color- 
ing from the attic 



ly through the 
the Principal, 
pause, and tht 
every heart in 
main quietly a 
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north-west corner of the building's front. In 1 lo: 
five minutes from the time of the olorm the I 
hond fire engine belonging to the school was 
sending a stream towards the roof, but failed 
to reach it, though it did good service; in 
checking the downward progress of the flames 
somewhat, giving more time for the rescue of 
property. The principal efforts were direct- 
ed, of course, to getting out the safe and bus- 
iness papers, the offices being fortunately on 
the ground floor and close to the front door. 
A squad rusjied also to the Assembly room, 
and others to the library and museum, labora- 
tory, and recitation roomB; while some of the 
boys who roomed in the building, dashed up 
to the third Btory to try to save some of their 
own effects, in most cases driven back by 
flames or fear. Guards were set to watch the 
other buildings, and some stayed outside to 
help the girls and lady teachers carry papers, 
books and furniture, as they were tossed or 
handed out, to a place of safety. 



The boy 

property in the bnilding being re- 
uestcd to make out lists of their losses, sever- 
1 of these lists were subsequently reduced by 
.he writers themselves who reported having 
found some of the articles supposed to be 
burned. 

Two offices and thirteen recitation rooms 
had to be improvised and prepared. The for- 
;re established in out-buildings; the lat- 
various places, four in the Principal's 
house, four in Virginia Hall (in the chapel, 
girls' parlor and reading room,) four in the 
Wigwam, and one over the engine house. 
Some black-boards and benches were saved, 
other boards have been ordered, and Beats bor- 
rowed from the chapel. The school resumed 
regular work on Tuesday morning. 

There is great cause for thankfulness in the 
safety of life and limb, and in the rescue of 
all the important contents of both the Princi- 
pal's and Treasurer's offices— the desks, busi- 
ness books and papers, official records, bound 



TrtE Normal School acknowledges very 
gratefully the many expressions of sym- 
, pathy received since the fire, and the do- 
j nations of money and clothing for the re- 
lief of the students who suffered by it. 
These donations will be more fully ac- 
knowledged in our next number. They 
have amounted thus far to nearly half, 
perhaps,- of the students' losses, and the 
supply of their first pressing needs. The 
losses of school apparatus and furniture 
can be made good for $3,000, about $1,000 
of which have been received. The most 
necessary articles hove been sent for, and 
for the interests of the school, all should 
be replaced as soon as possible. For this 
the school looks confidently .to --/the 
friends of its work. 



The growth of public sentiment on 
the Indian question is apparent in the in- 
terest excited by the pathetic eloquence of 
the Ponca chief Standing Bear, who 
through his gontle interpreter, Bright 
Eyes, is pleading his people's cause before 
the nation. 

Another indication is 1 the recent re- 
quest of a Northern magazine for the his- 
tory of the Indian work at Hampton to 
lay before its readers. The sketch np- 
pers in the December number of " Good 
Company," and we call our readcr'B at- 
tention to- it as the most complete story 
of the work which has been published. 
" Good Company" is the new name of the 



Tnthe7o™"orhiTf an hour/the steam fire volumes of the 'southern Worbnan, etc. The magazine .Sunday Afternoon, published 
engine from the Soldiers' Home arrived on the j Herring's safe was brought as far as the door in Springfield, Mass. 
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With its new name, the magazine ap- 
pears in a now and attractive dress, but 
keeps up to its old standard and antici- 
pates growing popularity. 

HEALTH EEP0ET. 



radiated nil in one direction. The editor 
of the Educational Journal says : ' ' 

" Every number of the SorrrnEnN WonK- 
man contains letters from Hampton School 
graduates, written simply, amiably, and pious- 
ly; telling of their experiences in school- 
teaching generally. Most of theso graduates 
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of Grecian fable, who re-invigo'ated their ] Mumb ^ 3 of tl , e Diplomatic Corps, the scarred 
giant strength, by the touoh of the earth j TCtcruM of tllr eo wars, members of tho Ar- 
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pears in a now and attractive dress, but 
keeps up to its old standard and antici- 
pates growing popularity. 

HEALTH BEPOBT. 

The following statement of facts 
to those who are 
at Hamption as 
question of Indi: 
schoul which has undertaken it. 

Of the five girls brought to ITampton, 
Nov. 11th, from Dakota Territory, by 
Major Crissey, three brought a certificate 
from the agency physician at Standing 
Rock Agency, that they were in sound 
health. 

Of these three, two show marked signs 
of diseased lungs. Both say themselves 
that they have raised blood before they 
came here. One of these has also had a 
fit resembling epilepsy, since she arrived, 



magazine np- 1 radiated all in one direction. The editor 
of the Educational Journal says : 

" Every number of the Southern Work- 
man contains letters from Hampton School 
graduates, written simply, amiably, and pious- 
ly; telling 'of their experiences in Bchool- 
tcaching generally. Most of these graduates 
are employed in our Virginia schools. We 
ought not to let one of them go out of the 
Slate, and should contrive to give each of 
them two five-month terms. . 

' • These letters show that these worthy youne; 
people have a hard life generally in their cf- 

» ._ 1 Hi .1...! 1 — Ul. 41. « mn.t 



forts to benefit their race; and with the most 
innocent motives the writers tell facts about 
sonic of our public school houses for colored 
people which ought to make the school offi- 
cers ashamed and conscience-smitten. Fortu- 
nately for the credit of. those concerned, 
names are not given." 



So far as taxes are concerned, the most 
cnviablv situated county in the State if 
not in the Unite 1 States, is the County 
and we are "inarmed that slie had two I of Norfolk In Virginia. There is no Cour.: 
on the way here. The other one of ty debt. The State tax is 50c. on the 
the two is evidently scrofulous. The'J hundred dollars and the County lax 20c, 

third is pronounced sound by the pliysi- 1 which latter is entirely for the support of national athletic games of Greece with 
cian hero. the schools ; the balance of the County t.lioi r- laurel crowns for the victors. 

The two from Cheyenne River Agency, \ expenses beta? met by the receipts of the ; \ ycxt a g , some of the young people 
also brought a medical certificate or , ferry between Portsmouth and Norfolk, of , f an Eastern town, agreed generously to 
sound health . One of them, fourteen 1 which one-half belong^o the County. 

years ol i has had a hemorrhage from the j , 

iungs within about two weeks from her ar | rp ([E Norma1 Sc1lon , L j b rary aeknowl 



this " lower nature" also is made by God, I assembled to honor his memory. In the 
and made to be guided, not destroyed, byJ|m,nense procession that filled the Greets of 
the Li "her which thus may And in it itsfthc capital, and gathered .a " VicloryCircle" 
tnc nigiier, wuicu *" jf. . Xlt 1 could he seen the President and his Cabinet, 
own rest and refreshment, like the I tans, g c tbc cit Attthoritie8i 

of Grecian fable, who re-invigorated their j Mumb / ra o{ tll<rB ip. omatic Corps, the scarred 
giant strength, by the touch of the earth i veter „ ns o[ tllree warSi members of the Ar- 
wiience they had sprung. . m y and Navy, military companies, some of 

Recreation in the very word is treas- whose- members had once borne arms againBt 

tired ur> the ori"innl and true idea of the him whose effigy they now came to crown 
rig'ut 8or t of amusement. Whatever truly with the laurel wreath ot the conqueror, and 
Creates the wearied powers of the body thousands of undistingmshod citizens of all 
and soul, is the true entertainment. Hits, aid reverently a,ey bared their 

may differ with circumstances and tern- ^ bcild> _ wbile the bles9i „ K ^ GoJ was ja TO k- 
pcrnment, and stages of individual or na- 
tional growth, and one may not always 
be the best judge for himself, but the 
principle remains correct. As it has come 
to be generally conceded, more thought- 
ful and benevolent effort is made to pro- 
vide helprul entertainment for the people. 
Holly Tree Inns, reading rooms supplied 
with games ns well as papers, free courses 
of lectures, and free summer excursions | 
are in the line of sucli effort. Much more 
might well be done, no doubt. It might 
not b'e a bad idea to revive some of the 
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has had. The 



edges the receipt, from the Countess Age 
nor de Gasparin of a memoir of her illus- 
trious husband. Count de Gasparin was 



give up their own set^of sociables to es- 
tablish one for the people outside. Once 
a week they met in public rooms, where 
all would be willing to come, and spent 
the evening in a social way, in games and 
talk and music, for the most part. In 
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i -tf.,..,. T 01 course a suaui wpuu j>^""s 

by Miss Mary L , Bacb cffort had better be 

came like a breath !>■ goon M ibla t0 tbc 

of inspiration to the friends of the Union, themselves 

A verv pleasant reading circle has been 



To send unsound material is however, 
•obviously most unfair to the effort and to 
those who are supporting it, as well as 
cruel to the children antl their parents. 

The Government did all it could to 
guard the selection by ordering medical 
examinations and health certi Ilea tee. 
While we would not willingly believe in 
tic unfaithfulness — either from ignorance 
or curckssness — of its officials charged 

ig out these orders in the Tcr- . - , ^ onc 

ritory, wo feel obliged .n self-protection, '» J. g husband's far-seeing 

to state the simple facts ; these should be 

clearly understood by all from ^lie begin- 1 propuccy. 

ning. 



at the moment when, in the first shock, its 
foundations seemed to be removed, and 
all friends failing. In that dark hou 
boldly prophesied a closer, lasting Union 
of North and South, East and West, to 

arise on the foundations of universal free- p.-jj^nUia, whose brotherly love will not 
i a Brilliant , . . _ .„,.. ,„ .,„„, ,i.«t. it !>•• 



i" ' formed among the dozen or more resident 
graduates of Hampton this winter, under 
the name of the Parlor Car. Name and 
were borrowed from a circle 



country, and fie" was asked that 
the lesson of a life full of pVi'y. and of no- 
ble purpose, might not be loSt, but bear good 
fruits ; and when the striped and starry cur- 
tains that had hidden the work of the ar- 
tist from view, dropped away, and it stood 
revealed in all its noble proportions, there 
was a momentary hush, and then from every 
throat there burst a cheer, and many eyes 
glistened with the unshed tears, while the 
cannon the hero had so often heard "on war's 
ensanguined plain," thundered, forth their 
salvos in his honor. 

In the oration, by Hon. Stnnley Matthews, 
his character was sketched by a masterly 
hand. Especially did the orator dwell upon 
his modesty, integrity of purpose, and devo- 
tion to duty, and, at the gathering of the 
members of the society of the Army of the 
Cumberland and others, in tbc mammoth tent 
located in rear of the Executive Mansion, in 
the evening of the same day, which gathering 
was briefly addressed by several peisons who 
had kaown him during his whole career, the 
same qualities were largely dwelt upon, and 
it is to them that I would particularly call the . 
attention of young men. 

HIS CHARACTER WAS FORMED EAnLY. 

Entering the Military Academy at the age 
of twenty years, he at once showed thero the 
same qualities that in later years, null in the 
most trying circumstances, endeared him to 
the heart of the nation, and his firmness for 
the right showed a fit foundation for the 
rock that towered &bove the waves of confu- 
sion and defeat at Chickamaugua, or refused 
to be driven to precipitate action at Nashville. 
Yet it never degenerated into obstinacy. . He 
weighed all. decided, .and simply adhered to 
his decision. 



dom. Count de Gasparin was 

author, orator and statesman ; a «»■ thcir success. The circle meet! 

tian nobleman with the nobility of nature ™ u , ; to read , 

as well as of title. The Countess in ™ 80me uffcrcnt cil cach night, un- 1 hh 
losest sympathy, with his pursuits and . me ./ d 
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sentiments while he lived, has thus grace- 



; is desired. 



ductor is chosen for every trip, who ap- 



with carrying out these orde™ in S 1 W«* ^l^Z^'Z i !»>-* *~ «"*2S 



tions of reading or pictures are acceptable 
from any one. A reporter accompanies 
the train, and a porter sees to the plcas- 
I ant preparation of the car. Lady passen- 
It should be said that Mr.J.Crlssoy's on- ! Ir anything can add to the relish of a 1 gcr9 have a fashionable way of taking 
ly office was to bring on those who had Saddle Rock stew, it may be the pleas- their fancy work. Thus far, the Parlor 
been selected. 1 ant consciousness that with every delicate ! Car has visited Norfolk, Washington, 

We append the official statement or the ' bivalve we offer to our palates we arc Richmond, and Baltimore, spending sev- 
examinin" phvsician at Hampton. helping on the great principle of co-opcr- era i niglits at some of these places. It 

; ative trade, and the progress of a new is 8l jn rolling smoothly and merrily on. 
H ampton, Va., Dec. 1, 1879. race | Tfc fe nQt pa t cn ted that we know of, and we 

General Armstrong, ^ ^ | ^ oygtcI . 3 of Hampton Roads have a I strongly recommend similar excursions to 

n'aving examincd'he five fndian girls world-wide reputation, and the Hampton othc rVirclcs r 
lately arrived I find their conditioD as fol- ..Bar Oyster Company is already well- The consideration of this subject of i 
i OVVB ". ' | known to many of our readers as a favor- tcrtainmdits is timely at this season, so 

Louise Bum head.— Has a cough ami has : ite medium of supplying their tables with muc h given up to amusemfht, and it is well ; kind, and considerate, and gentle, as a wo- 
raised a little blood lately. Both luncs show these delicacies. It may not be as well to remember the word which is the key i man." Friend and foe alike fear testimony of 
signs of incipient disease. I find swollen known that the Company was created to the right understanding- of it : Rccrca- 1 this trait of his character ; and those who knew 



characteristic was particularly dwelt 
v Gen. Sherman. He never pushed 
"forward, nor "jumped" a grade. A« 
a Second Lieutenant of Artillery, he perform- 
ed all his duties with the same conscientious- 
ness that characterized his lalcr labors in 
more extended spheres, and in 
higher grade "till he had thorou; 
those of the one he then held, la loos, oi- 
ferred the command of nn army, he at once 
declined it, stuting that the officer then ia 
command, was, from his experience and 
knowledge, best prepared for the position, 
and he would prefer to serve, at that time, 
rather than command. There was never any- 
thing of bombast or self-laudation in his dis- 
patches. Simply and briefly he made his re- 
ports, leaving his countrymen to draw their 
inferences, and bestow their praise where they 



He was pre-eminently a kind mnn, as one of 
his comrades said during his remarks, 
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some years ago by Mr. George Dixon, an 
had j English Friend, especially for tbc assist 
"'• " nd ! ance and encouragement of the frecdmen 



similar attacks on her , f hl9 ion who8e principal chance for 
has raised blond tvv . . K„: ir . „„„„.„„ l,„d no 
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lung dil 
Rosa 



:d in upper half. 



-Has had i 



> weeks and had a severe hem- 
orrhage on the evening of the 28th ult. 
Lungs good with the exception of a small por- 
tion of the left one, which shows signs of 
commencing disease. I think she will proba- 



bly 



mpto 



i and Mar? Tra- 
of any disease. 



J. T. Boutei.le, M. D. 



of getting their oysters to North- ! 

em markets. Not oysters only, but also \ 
crabs, and fowls and eggs arc shipped in j 
thcir season to the North by this compa- 1 
ny. The development of the industry and 
trade of the region is, of course, an ad- 
vantage to it in every way. The unusual 
warmth of the season has interrupted the 
oyster shipping business, but it has open- 
ed again, and we bcBpcak for it the pat- 
ronage it deserves. 



The principle is so simple in application, 
and the application is still so various, that 
there is neither much need nor use of en- 
tering here into details. 



him best, loved him most. 

devotion to duty. 
If possible, amid so many eh 
ristics, this might "pale" the 
res." However rough duty's 



lade 



A very pleasant testimony to the re- 
sults of the broadsides of letters from 
Hampton Graduates, which we have been 
for some time in the habit of publishing 
monthly in the Woukman, appears in the 
November number of the Educational | dom 
Journal of Virginia. These bimplc re- 
ports, fresh from the field, have.liccn scat- 
tered through the North, doing excellent 
service there in giving intelligent views of 
the work, and awakening substantial in- 
terest in the workers. And hero is 
evidence that the influence has not 



A HEW PABLOR OAB. 



That the people must have amuse- 
ments of some sort, and that thcir amuse- 
ments may be made a great power for 
good as well as of evil, arc facts now scl- 
" ptitcd, ond much good thought 
and time nre given to deciding what are 
the best sorts— not least harmful merely, 
but most helpful. While we used to 
regard a whole set of human faculties as 
created only for torment and temptation, 
to bt despised and trampled out, we have 
come to a more reverent perception that 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

The late meeting, in Washington, of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland, and 
the unveiling of the statue of its former com- 
mander, Gen. George H. Thomas, and its pre- 
sentation to, and its acceptance by, the Gov- 
ernment, was an occasion of rare interest; not 
only to those who were directly concerned in 
the erection of the grand work of art'therc 
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Virginia's soil, and importuned like many oth- 
ers to "go with the State," he calmly decided 
that his duty called him to the defense of the 
nulion which he had sworn to defend, and 
whose existence was endangered ; that decis- 
ion made, nothing could change it. Calm 
and unmoved amid the carnage of tho last 
fearful day of Chickamaugua, ns duty bade, he 



Eivcn to the world, but also to the country, and | stemmed the fearful current of defent, and 
1 gained the soubriquet, " The rock of Chick- 
amaugua," and later, from beleaguered Chat- 
tanooga, his words thrilled and re-animated 
the drooping spirits of his friends, as they 
flashed over the wires, " We'll hold it till un 
tlnrte!" His was the perfect soldier charac- 
ter, "without fear and without reproach." 
The influence of such cannot be lost, but, 



to all mankind. To commemorate the deeds 
of the noble soldier, not only the sculptor's art, I 
but oratory, poesy, friendship and valor lent ; 
their aid, and the occasion was one long to ! 
be remembered bv all those present. In I 
the brilliant and imposing throng that gath- . 
cred abont the statue, were to be seen, not on- 1 
ly those who had stood by the hero in tho | 
dark hours of defeat, when his presence and . as not the soldier only, but the quiet citi- 
will alone saved an army, from destruction, j izcu and even the schoolboy, look upon the 
or had followed him to victory, but tho : majestic and beautiful statue which those 
civic and benevolent societies, whose only : who knew and reverenced him have erected, 
missions are peaceful, and tho citizen, who j they will, it is hoped, draw from the record 
had never heard tho boom of hostile can- j of his career, lessons that shall make them 
non; and even those who had drawn the . wiser and better men. 
eword against him in war's troublous times, 1 H. Roiikyn. 
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LETTEBS FBOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

The Colored Vote in Viboinia- 
Heb School House in the Woods. 

nt ii.^mu n»m " Pnr.nRltn 



The few who are teaching in the North 
are good representatives of the school, 
and one of them thus gives his im- 
pression of the condition of the colored 



l «nnno«a vou would like to hear of my work, ture I have not attempted to draw for thorn. 
After leaving the Institution, 1 opened school | I feel .quite grand.lnmy now school ; the black- 



I was the only colored teacher board! 
Within a radius of five miles. 1 was in a very tho ot 
ignorant^ degraded and poor^ J^"™^ ^JJ | aoon - 



S, from one side of tho room to 
lor. I hope I shall hear from you very 
I remain, Yours, respectfully, 8. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTEBS FBOM HAMPTON GBADTJATEB. 

The Colored Vote in Virginia. 
Her School House in the Woods. 
"Little Mountain Deer." Colored 
People in the North. An Enterpris- 
ing Minister. After Mant Days. A 
Teacher or a Nurse? White Senti- 
ment in Maryland. An Industrial 
Department. 

" little mountain deer." 
A young teacher gives a pretty picture 
of her school house in the mountains of 
Virginia, in the following naive letter to 
a kind friend who sends it to us for pub- 
lication. ' ' _ „, 

, Va., Oct. 24. 

Mp kind friend : , 

Your letter was received just an 
hour ago. It cheered me a good deal. Rain 
very nearly every day, the roads Tuesday were 
in a fearful condition, when I placed one foot 
down I could scarcely get the other up, the soil 
is clay so you know just what it is during a 
a Btonn. Althongh tho weather has been so 
bad, I have had a rccular attendance of 
forty-two pupils; theso "little mountain 
deer" do not stand back for raiu and 
cold. I call them deer because they are so 
active in climbing th.- steep hills. My school- 
house is as good as any in this county (this 
county is noted for good school-houses,) nice- 
ly lathed, plastered and whitewashed, also a 
new Hove, good benches and desks. Tho 'pa- 
rents are getting their children books by de 
grees. I am sure they are anxious to b — 
them improve, and all this does encourage 
so much, for you know that I was deprived of 

it in . My room will accommodate ono 

hundred, I think; large and square, three win- 
dows on each side, the wimlows are arranged 
so that the room can bo ventilated. Can you 
not draw a mental picture of my school-house '! 
A little whitewashed Irani.- building at the fool 
of a very high hill, a little porch in front, and 
euough land cleared for 
road to 



1 suppose you t 



The few who are teaching in the North 
are good representatives of the school, 
and one of them thus gives his im- 
pression of the condition of the colored 
people there. 

, N. J., Oct. 18, '79. 

My dear friend: 

Your letter just at hand. 1 re- 
ceived the books and wrote you a letter about 
them, which 1 hope you've received by this 

time. Now Mr. , 1 want to answer your 

questions as you asked them, as nearly as 1 can. 

Well, the colored people are living here, 
seemingly with tho idea that they were born 
to live and to die. There are exceptions ; but 
as far as I've been able to find them, 1 can 
count them on the Angers of one hand . From 
my experience as a scholar in the schools of 
Southern Va , 1 claim that the same energy, 
in fact, all of the numerous qualifications that 
serve to make a good teaoner there, are needed 
here. 1 cucss 1 have the representatives here 
of twenty-five or thirty families ; and 1 have 
had about that number of the parents to tell 
mo that they could not write their own names; 
but they desire to have their children educat- 
ed. Their reasons for their children not be- 
ing any further advanced are, that the previ- 
ous teachers have all been white, and they 
seemed to take such a little interest iD the chil- 
dren that they only sent them to school when j unable to 
thoy had nothing- else for them to do. ■ 



„ _ jUUfke to hear of my work. 
After leaving the Institution, 1 opened school 

in Co. I was the only colored fcr- v ~ 

within a radius of five miles. 1 was in a 



•gnorant, degraded and poor section. The 
I best boarding place 1 could procure was a room 
in a log-house, and every time it rained, my 
bed was almost soaked with water, which leak- 
ed through the roof. Everything was solitary 
and desolate. 1 was eight miles from tho 
nearest post-office, to which 1 had to walk twice 
a week for my mail, and three miles from 
a store. Being thus cast off alone, away from 
all pleasure, my mind naturally centred 
upon tho place 1 had just left. And then 
only was tho teaching of Hampton presented 



ture I have-not attempted to draw for them. 
I feel quite grand in my new school ; the black- 
boards are so nice, from one side of the room to 
the other. I hope4 shall hear from you very 
Boon. I remain, Yours, respectfully, 8. 



THE OOLOEED VOTE IN VTEOINIA. 



Requests having been sent to the 
graduates settled in Virginia to observe 
and report upon the colored vote and sen- 
timents in the recent State election, a 
number of interesting replies have been re- 
ceived from different counties, from which 
me with alT'i'ts vividness. Then and there ! we make the following extracts bearing 



1 decided to bo a Christian, to give my heart to 
God. And 1 succeeded. Thankfully did 1 re- 
ceive the workings of the Almighty, in plac- 



such a'solitary place that 1 might 
receivo the blessings of His gracious love. 
From this time my whole life was changed. 

I taught my school during the five months' 
session, and after doing all the good 1 could, 
with the well wishes of my patrons, 1 re- 
turned to Hampton. And oh. what a change 1 
Everybody was thankfully surprised at tho 
change 1 had made. My classmates hardly 
could beliovo it. After staying a few days, 1 
returned to take another school live miles lroni 
my first one. 1 was there ten days and being 
unable to make an average (which is fifteen) 
And 1 I 1 closed and went to Hampton. 1 had only 
think it true ; for 1 have some scholars now ! been there two days when 1 was requested by 
who have been going to school for three or the General lo come out h.-u- as a pioneer 
four years, and know nothing save spelling teacher, and alter considerable ueuoeniu ... 
and reading tolerably well and writing a little, came. 1 oi 
The colored people are generally poor, very May 31st. 
to have ' f ow owning a house to live in ; and the most , which is ve: 
desirable positions are barbering and waiting sists of sets 
in private families. The most of the old pco- ] by the Mai 
pie work out on farms, for Boven, eight and , mis.ioncr o 
ten dollars per month. And out of that conies | 1 
family support and house rent, with tho aid of 1 s 
their wives, by taking in washing, etc. I don't ; t 
make this as a positive statement of all ; but 1 v 
do of those with whom 1 have to deal. I " ' 
there arc not six boys in my school til 
with an unpatclied pair of pants 



• Co. 



upon the subject. 



"Tuesday, the 4th. was election day for 
meraberB of the State legislature, and in ac- 
cordance with Gen. A.'s request, 1 undertook 
to note, as well as 1 could how the election 
was .conducted ; whether the colored people 
voted as a matter of vital interest to the State, 
of mere personal gain of a suit of clothes or a 
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play ground, tho 

tho Bide, nothing colored people generally here 

else can be seen but a denso forest; the trees „ c;lr - ls Wl ,n !1S j,, Va., the re 

lovely : Autumn has spared no pains to j think, is Irish competition 



beautify them. I very often wish, when 
ing from school, that I could draw ; tho cu..- 
cry is so very wild and picturesque. 

Now I will tell you something about my lit- 
tle ones; they are very poorly clad ; a good many 
have no shoes on; they try to look as clean as 
possible, their clothes are well worn but I 
must say thev are clear . Many of them are 
between 12 and 13 years of age. I have four 
boys that are sixteen, and also as many 
large girls; I also have a good many little ones; 
after Christmas there will be a good many 
larco ones in. They are busy working on the 
j 1. -ntil that 



not doing 
>n for which, Mos 
_. There ar«ra I desi 
- : great many of them here, and their labor for and 
ome hidden reason to me, seems to be more ' tern 

lesirablo. In the city of , there is one spoi 

olorcd carpenter, and one colored shoemaker. I his 
' ksmiths are all white. The ' 



Br and the General w 
I to for more teachers for the fall. 

' vacation, 1 returned and and 

_ j sent out by Gen. A . 
' I've I Sept. 1st, and s " 
The I bly. 



The 

fficulties, I colored people in this county are repudiators, 
miuation, i and, as they have a majority, usually carry 
and con- elections, if they onlv ' get rights' as they term 
nado out 1 it. They are bitterly against putting their 

, Com- ; shoulders to the wheel of pay, saying they did 

3 to the 1 not contract the debt, and cannot see why they 
ished my should help pay it. Not being able to get one 
s written to be the standard hearer of repudiation, they 
After the i voted for the 1 readjustee' and elected them." 
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colored boarding-house kept here by a gentle- I (and tl 
man from Virginia. This is where I am stop- j graded 
ping. I can tell you more, but don't 
worry your patience. I think you c; 
an average from this. 



The colored people here 
my) are as ignorant and de 
of the South. 1 should call 
ery thing 



nad 



general thing, 
1 voters never attended 
nit at this one there was 
a as at National elec- 
ump speeches made all 



strike hut the property question. 



AHODT TUG CHURCHES. 

With the exception of two families, 



Most of them th 

Southerners, and have brought with ttn 

them all the vices, but seem to have loft the v „ 

virtues of the South This is a good field for w . 



held 



farms now, and will not be through until that wh ich is Haptist and the other Episcopalian, 
time I have ;t Monroe Chart, and a lev. ^ of (hc cuUm . d Au h( , r|) Methodists, 
primers which I hnd a great help indeed 1 Hot thev are in three divisions: one callinc 
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But they are in three divisii 
themselves "A. M. E.," one " M. E.," and 
the other "Union.'' The "A.M. E." is in | 
the most prosperous condition. They have at 
present a pastor who is wide awake to the du- 
ties of hia office. In short he is a man who 
will not let his members feel themselves con- 
tented in their present condition. Before he 
came here, about two years ago, the services 
were held in an old church, built about thirty- 
one years ago, out on the edge of the towns. 
But' since that time, or rather since he has 
been here, he lias succeeded in building a very 
nice church, (brick) which is well ventilated 
and furnished with settees, a pipe organ, etc. 
I don't know what it cost, but the way he built 
it was by drawing money from tho Building 
Association which gives them ten years, I think 
to pay tho amount with interest, by their pay- 
ing so much each month. This minister I've 
called on several times ; and ho has visited my 
school several times: giving tho children a lit- 
tle talk each time, telling them that they are 
the ones, who will have the question to an- 
Bwer— " What has tho Negro American done" 
taught I Tll ° question now is, What can he do ?. 
student two terms, ho wasa class ' 
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tact. 1 
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nlightened leaders, for they are 
who think for themselves, but 
much by their ministry. Hero 



can bo : 
ithout the co-operation of their 
n giving Friday evening lec- 
ut true ideas of life. They are 
le elder people are dead to per- 
:amplc; but it is encouraging 
rthing can prevail upon the 
ike the precepts of their teach- 



to the election, and 
iters were excited to their highest 
'he reason they give for their 
when this debt was made, they 
i property as security for it, and 
thev had no hand in making it. Therefore, 
thev hold that thev should not ho taxed to pay 
it nor the money taken from their free schools 
and their children left destitute of education. 
This is tile reason which the solid colored vot. 
give for their vote, that is, those who will 



oth- 



:o a beginning, for 
Bibles. Most of, ih 
id just at this time th 



thbas 



a! tin 



allow no party to buy thel 

ers who can give no reason at all, but simply 
vote as the men with whom they live. There 
is a certain per cent, who can be bought 
by whiskey or something to eat, and probably 
for a little money. Not many though, for the 
colored voters are very solid and pull together. 
There are about severity-five per cent, of regu- 
lts,' but lar voters ; about fifteen per cent, of irregular, 
k of the influences that sur- and ten per cent, that do not vote at all, 
homo of the neglect that has Now the election is over, and from what I can 
llmost every conceivable obsta- understand, the debt paying party is elected from 



Harding place 
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expects a good crop,uoxt year, 
give as good an account of my 
as 1 can of my school, but 1 can 
1 thought 1 would freeze, the vv 
from every direction. 1 piled 
my bed that 1 could find, and wrapped a pi. CO 
of llannel around my head to keep from taking 
cold. 1 had tho neuralgia fearfully in my taco 
all this week; 1 think being in t' 
led it. This school 

by 



mate of mine, hut did not finish ; 1 think I 



somewhat a mystery to white and col- 
ored hero to know how he has succeeded in do- 
ing what nono of his predecessors could ; that 
TwuntcoAlico to-morrow, for 1 will go in K getting money from such a poor eongrega- 
. V t 1„ii,m- and lo iret a nair of tion to build a church in so short a timo. I 

town to mail U s c tu a. . gc t a p. ,r ^ ^ wiU) a Bent l om , ln about that last 

shoes, then 1 will s, , i -ii .- u s in, an night, and hi, reason for it is, that the peoplo 
tell you about I hen, iv e I wiitc agum. a „„, inclined to be superstitious. And ho 

going to look fo ho crackcis . 11 . ^ tclls th( . m that if they don't give moneyto the 
! Jo thank you so much for hem, and please church, they cannot see God. 
accep my many thanks for the' money and Hoping to hear ^"'1 ■ 
stamps. You are so good and kind to me. • 
Did you ever see or smell a pole-cat! For 
tho first time last week 1 saw and smelt one. 
1 had to keep the school-house closed all the 
the time to keep out tho scent. 1 havo not got 
rid of it yet, it got in one of tho boys rabbit 
traps, and thoy killed it in front of tho school- 
house. 1 also came in contact with a small 
yellow and black snako, ho was very cold and 
could do no harm. This * a new life to mo. 
They are having a lively time at Hampton. 1 
hear from there sometimes. They miss Miss H. 
very much. 
1 must bid you good-night. 

Ever your grateful friend, 



it not encouraging that | this county 
we havo dono as much f Does it not show 
that we can do more? Cannot all the diffi- 
culties be overcome 'i Who knows 1 Tho 
whites hero aro awake to the condition of 
their colored citizcus, and well they may be . 
What is more great, moro grand, than this 
work— tho redemption of a race ? 1. for ouo. 
shall cast in it my lot. and labor that Ethiopia 
shall yet bo recognized as a civilized race. 

1 have written more than 1 intended, but 
hope you will not tire in reading this account 
of a subject so important to me. 

Ever your devoted pupil. 
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IN THE NORTH. 



Naturally, the work of the graduates 
lies almost wholly in the Southern field. 
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"The first day 
Superintendent, 
he asked me was 
told him that I I 
taken much stoc 
was glad of. and 

one-half of their time in them . There was a 
readjustcr meeting held in my school room, 
and, of course I went to it. When we were 
all tie 'ether it was half past ten, as the. pea? 
pie about here don't gather very soon fir 
any kind of meeting. The meeting con- 
sisted of reading of abstracts and circulars, 
and when it closed the people didn't seem to 
know much more about the debt than they did 



AFTER MANY DAYS. 

It is not our custom to publish as per- 
sonal an experience as is given in the fol- 
lowing letter. This is published, not as 
being remarkable or rare, but rather, on 
the contrary, as happily illustrative of the 
normal influence of the school which fol- 
lows the student beyond its walls and, 
sooner or later, turns the scale for useful- 
ness of many hopeful lives. 

Oct. ilh, 1879. 

Dear Mr. : 

Since 1 returned to 1 have 

felt a desire to hear from you, and now seize 
the opportunity to writo. 



. A SCHOOL NURSERY. 

The babies need the best teachers, and | before ~"The^^^ 
these little ones have a very good one 



ounty ■ 



Dear friend 



■2, D. C, Oct. 11, 1879. 
I have been teaching ten weeks. 



think it is timo for mo to lot you hear from 
these children. I have seventy-five children. 
They are speaking about not letting a teach- 
or have over sixty, but do not see just yet how 
they can do otherwise . They are quite rest- 
less yet a while, do not know 
but think that school was mat 



made upon the colored people 
i by their own .color, those seeking office, and 
! who were nominees. There was a little com- 
i pulsory power used round my neighborhood, 
I I such as threatening to discharge or injure in 
n I various ways. One man told me some days 
ago that Johnson, at the end of the war, told _ 
the whites of Virginia to pay the negro small 
wages, just enough to keep him alive, sell him 
no land, tax him highly and limit his schools, 
that by thus serving him it would be impossi- 

, . • , . .„ _: — -„J U a aold 1 t.heV IdlVO 



bring all sorts of 
may have a grand I 
not do one thing but tell t 
do this, and do that, t 
doing'/ sit down; but 
understand just what they 
tho people seem to think 
aud bring their littlo child 
Some can scarcely speak a 
understand them 
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on the blackboard for them, but a pic- 



, t0 ' ble for him to rise, and he said, 'they havo 
tbe Z done it all, and thoy shan't tax me by my 
. .. .jklcould , , „ 
You must not Tole ' 
vhat are you 

th \° y M^r S " Tho papers state that ninet 
I * f"™ 1 of tlie colored vote were cast f. 
rmotonurso 'era' candidate. Many give 
1 so yon may I They say as every one know,, 
printing their I slaves when the debt, was 



they ought not to vote to help 
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HJ0IDENT8 OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. . 

END OT THE FIRST YEAR. 



Thursday afternoon the girlB wash their | will give them strength for the 
vn clothes, and on Friday afternoon they be neglected now. 
eapeculW to get good advico from you. I ar- 1 iron them : Saturday will be given to mending I The girls are not allowed _ 
rived home safely, and havo been well in bodv tho clothes of the week. | want to Bee how the expenment 



you a' letter and answering your questions. 
It's a great comfort to me to hear from you and [ 



"n i' i„ ~„n ■„ „„ m „ re. I A conking class has been oreanized. Cook- 1 the boys. A short time ago, I 
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IHOIDENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



It hardly seems possible that it is one year 
ago this November since we first welcomed 
these Indians to our school. As we stand 
upon the threshold of a new year, it is pleasant 
to look back upon the old. 
, What a change from one year ago to-day, in 
their countenances, dress, habits, and man- 
ners 1 Intelligence has been gradually chisel- 
ing and softening the hard features of their 
faces, letting the inner light Bhine forth. The 
blankets, breeches, and long hair of the plains 
have yielded to the strong influence of exam- 
ple at Hamptoa, and are now things of the 
past. The indolent habits which characterize 
them as a people have not been encouraged, 
but they have not learned to love work. Still, 
work is required from all ; it is taught to be 
honorable and to be the true road to success ; 
the muscle is trained as much as the brain. 
The servile position of woman at their home 
finds no parallel here. The sexes meet in the 
class-room and at study-hour, and it is to be 
hoped that a more exalted idea of womanhood, 
and of woman's equality with man, may be 
one of the results of the Indian. work at Hamp- 
ton. 



'ou a' letter and answering your questions. 

t's a great comfort to me to hear from you and 
especially to get good advice from you. I ar- 
rived home safely, and have been well in body 
since. All my people aro well in some re- 
spects, though they are not as civilized as I 
wish they were. Their crops have done well 
this year. My friend I wish you would write 
to me all about Hampton when I was there 
I tried to do the right thing; I knew you 
wanted everything done well, and did all you 
could for the boys, so I wanted to help you all 
I could. 

My friend, when I was at Hampton we got 
along well together; you never made 
and I never made you sad. Now I am 
I think of you with gladness. Tin 



nn Is 



ul and 



I love to hear your 
of what you say every d 
love to think of you with my whole 
above all my friend, my heart was drawn 
to you, and I loved you, and you had pity on 
me and that made me glad. I love to sine the 
song you used to have us sing "Nearer my 
God to Tbee " and when I praise God and sing 
it I always think of you, and it makes me sad 
my friend to think of you and how far you are 
away when I sing it. 

My friend I Bhake hands with you with all 
my heart. I Your friend, 

' . T. Cook." 



Thursday afternoon the girls wash their 
own clothes, and on Friday afternoon they 
iron them ; Saturday will be given to mending 
the clothes of the week. 

A cooking class has been organized. Cook- 
ing is one of the indispensable accomplish- 
ments of a woman. Human progress is deter- 
mined as much by the cook as the teacher: 
the- sight of a withered and blasted dyspeptic 
ought to make a poor cook blush. 

The girls have, thus far, l>een assisting to 
get dinner; one girl is out of school one day 
to help in the kitchen. It is desirable tKat 
they excel in this branch of their education, 
as poorly prepared food is said to be one of 
at home I the chief causes of the great mortality among 
y friend j the Indians. Even at Hampton it is a very di 
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ficult thing to keep them from digging up 
ions, carrots, turnips and potatoes and eating 
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Rev. Mr, Cook, .Joseph's friend, 
All through the year, we have had to deal " Joseph came directly to me on hi: 
with refractory pupils, and the question has and I concluded to send him to Si 
always been, What must be the kind and de- School. I got him entered at St. Pi 
gree of punishment ? We have 

ignored, as far as possible, the fact ~T 
that they a 



ny other people. 

een divided between the 
hop, wheel-wright shop, 
Indian work-shop. The 
n under the care of the 
:, as with the girls in the 
have found that the boys 



will give them strength for the test must not 
be neglected now. 

The girls ^re not allowed wages, as yet; we 
want to see how the experiment works, with 
the boys. A short time ago, two of the little 
Indian girls were ^having a gossip in the In- 
dustrial room while at work. They conversed 
in English, and were heard to remark, "I 
think Mr. R. will go to heaven when he dies." 
Soon after this conversation the boys told the 
girls that Mr. R. was not going to give them 
any more clotheB, that they would have to 
work and buy for themselves. The boys 
thought they ought to use the money for 
something else: and the girls thought so too, 
for they were heard to say: "I thought Mr. 
R. was a good man, but he makes Indians 
work and buy all their clothes." It is thought 
to be harder for Mr. R. to get into heaven 
now. 

LITTLE NO-HEAHT'S VISIT. 

Little No-Heart had come East "to see 
Washington on some business," and wished to 
visit the schools where the Indian boys and 
girls are. He went first to Carlisle, and, after 
a pleasant stay there, he came down to see us. 
Little No-Heart comes from Cheyenne River 
Agency, oh the Missouri River, in Dakota; he 
is Chief of the Minneconjoe Sioux. The offi- 
cer in command at this agency says: "Little 
No-Heart has proved liimself deserving of all 
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not apprecial 
hard to obtain. 

There has probably been no more 
trying period than the present 
since they came to Hampton. The 
work of' the year has been very 
great ; they have really made aston- 
ishing progress toward civiliza- 
tion, and as they leave behind them 
the old life, they have to wrestle, 
at every step of the way, with 
their old nature. It is something 
of a test of human ^ndurance on 
our part as well as theirs; but the 
victory is so near and so certain to 
be ours that we lead them on, ful- 
ly del 
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progress. We always 
try to punish in the line of the of- 
fence; extra work is excellent dis- 
cipline, the amount being detcim- 
ined by the nature of the offence. 

DEATHS. 

The hand of death has torn five 
from us. Two were from Indian 
Territory, and had been East near- 
ly four years; the otheis were from 
Dakota. At least all but two of 
those who have died were, unques- 
tionably, marked with disease x\ 
'came to us. There are influence! 
which are more dangerous to tin 
change of climate. 




He is a man of 
:e and is imbued 
: sentiments and aspira- 
tly laboring with his peo- 
ple, endeavoring to instill into 
their minds and hearts the noble 
ideas, thoughts and feelings of his 

Every attention was shown our 
guest. In the morning, the class- 
rooms, dining-room and chapel 
were visited, and the dormitory 
inspected. In the afternoon,- he 
visited the work-shop, and was 
shown around the, school farm, 
where the Indian squad was at 
work in the sweet-potato field. 
That the school was not on dress- 
parade is evident, from the fact 
that, at the moment of the chief's 
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they ho staid there that night. He was excused 
home j the next day to visit his family. When be 
ie back in the evening, he had changed his 
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seph was touched ; he though 
hia people, and his mother esp 
to go to work at once. It was 
h a holy thought, tha 
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16 multi- 
plication tables. Sternly striding 
across the field to the Bide of his 
little nephew, who was one of the 
party, Chief No-Heart began an 
emphatic address in Dukota, which 
had the ctTectof 'making the boy, 
while it lasted, the busiest worker 
in the field. 

In the afternoon, the chief was 
invited to talk to the boys and 
girls; he gave them sound advice, 
which was communicated to us by 
his son-in-law, the interpreter, 
Charles Tackett. lie told them 
they had everything they needed, 
and he would tell their friends all 
about the school; if they were 
-punished for anything, he advised 
them not to write home about it, 
for their friends would under- 
stand that whatever was done 
would be for the good of ^he In- 
dians, and their friends would 
know that the boys and girls were 
only mad;, that we wanted them 
to their work. We want them to get a taste to be something. He gave each boy and girl 
for work; it is their only salvation as a peo- i a hearty shake of the hand, and then bade 
pie. The wheel-wright. blacksmith and en- 1 them good-bye. 

ginecr have done very well. It is a pretty j His visit did us all good. He brought Da- 
sight to sec the Indian'engineer start the Cor- | kota with him to Hampton, and will take 
liss engine in the saw-mill. Tables, benches, J Hampton back with him to Dakota; he made 
bedsteads, dust-pans, tin cups, basins, pans, ; us see the past and present of our charge; 
slop pails, shoes, and iron tanks, are some of through him they are made to realize the 
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I could not ad- | the products of the work-shop. 



when they came to us, and it was h 
a change back to their own climate would 
beneficial to them. Two of them have die 
the others are doing well and send letters tli 
encourage us very much. They have go 
back witli the true spirit. 

connEsi' 
The following little note. 
Wahnecchay, who has returned home ; his 
father, Little No-Heart, Chief of the Minne- 
conjoe band of Sioux, recently visited the 
school and expressed himself well pleased with 
everything, and wished to send his son back 
again. 

"Fort Bennett, Oct., 79. 
My Dear Brother (Mr. It) 

This morning I am very well; I go 
home now to night. I like English. I pull 
grass for my father. Brother I want your pic- 
ture: this ib all I have tq say my brother. 

Daniel T. No-Heart." 
The following letter from Jos. Cook (ono of 
those who returned,) written at his dictation, 
naturally recalls the question, "Can any good 
come out of Nazareth ! " 

"Yankton Agency, D. T., Vet. 28, 79. 
My dear Mr. J. C. li. :— 

At last I have the pleasure of writing 
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w ask, What is the Indian 
worth ? We have heard from all but one of 
those who have gone home, and have received 
the same good report— working for the fami- 
ly, and sorrow for the low state they are in. - 
girls' work. 
During the past year the Indian girls have 
been taught sewing in the general Industrial 
room, but, owing to the large force of colored 
students employed in this department, it has 
been hard to give the special training that the 
Indian giFls required. A small room has now 
bceu given them, and they meet Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons to learn 
to cut and make garments. It is the desire of 
the teacher that each one should learn to cut 
and make her own clothes. A great many 
mittens are manufactured in the Knitting 
room of the School, and all of them have to 
be finished by hand; so any spare time that 
the Indian girls may have while in the Indus- 
trial room is devoted to crocheting and* finish- 
ing these mittens. 



The time has come when it is pioper and 
necessary to pay the Indians for their labor. 
One year ago, wc could not trust them with 
money, as it was certain to be exchanged for 
jewelry or other useless finery. The allow- 
ance for wages, drawn from the Government 
appropriation, is too small to cover any ex- 
travagance. From it they are to provide ev- 
erything for themselves, except two suits of 
clothesl The Indians need to learn the value 
of whatHhey receive, as well as what they give. 
It would be poor policy to continue to hand 
out supplies — it would degrade instead of ele- 
vating them. They must feel that they earn 
everything they receive. They need to be 
pinched; ; close calculation is good for them ; 
it makes them look ahead, and fixes the habit 
of economy. We know the temptations that 
money brings when in the hands of the igno- 
rant, but the end to be reached is worth more 
than the risks, carefully watched as they are. 
Every day we realize more and more how 
much should be embodied in any plan for In- 
dian education. The world is a hard school 
for them ; its lessons have not been learned. 

This whole effort is a preparation for the 
great world of temptations into which they 
must soon go. As pioneers, thoy must be well 
armed to fight successfully. Anything that 



pleasantness of their surroundings and the 
portant bearing this work has upon theii 
ture life. In a talk with the chief, he si 
'•The Indians see that the white man's wa 
the best way, they have thought about it 
are ready to go in it; but when the white ! 
try to do as they like with us, that keep 
back." .i. c. i 
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LETTEE TO BEAE'S HEART FEOM MES. 
LY-DIA MARIA OHILD. 
Our readers will be interested in the 
following kind letter to one of the Hamp- 
ton Indian students from this long tried 
friend of the red man and the colored 
man. 

Wayland, September, 1879. 

Bear's Heart, 

Dear Sir: I thank you heartily for 
the pretty little vase, bearing your name, 
which came to me some months ago. I shall 
always value it as a friendly token from your 
intelligent and much-wronged people, in 
whose welfare I have taken a lively interest 
all my life long. 

I am rejoiced to know that some of you 
are trying to obtain a useful education. 
Knowledge is what renders the white, race 
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more powerful than yours; and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is the only way of placing 
yourselves on an equality with them. Espec- 
ially important aro those kinds of knotvludge 
which are practically tue/ul in the daily busi- 
ness of life; such as the Natural Scionces, 



considerable. But Let mo advice you 
must take a little more pains in writing- 
form your writing all even^inakca It look 
better— do not forget this. You writo very 
good hand now. Try little at alimc— and then 
before long you will be accomplished in wriling 



SPECULATION. ■ 



r as young see 



Men rush to extremes as naturally as . 
ducks waddle to water.- From 1873 to the 
beginning of 1879, every man seemed to dis- 
trust every man and every thing; now, a con- 



be at first successful, (and it is a proverb of 
Wall St., "A greenhorn for luck"); let him 
$100 'grow to fl,000, perhaps, between 
ten o'clock and three, with no particular effort 
of his own, and that man would laugh to 
scorn the theory of the folly of speculation. 
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more powerful than yours; and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is the only way of placing 
yourselves on an equality with them. Espec- 
ially important are those kinds of knowledge 
which are practically ute/ul in the daily busi- 
ness of life; such as the Natural Sciences, 
and their judicious application to agriculture 
and the mechanical arts. 

The remnant of you might, even now, be- 
come a grcnt and prosperous people, if you 
would be wise enough to forget animosities 
between various tribes, and stand together, 
shoulder to shoulder, like brethren of one 
family, with no rivalry except to strive who 
shall do the most to make the red man re- 
•pected by the nations of the earth. 

Shun the vices of the white men; their in- 
temperance, their dishooesty, and their false- 
hood; but copy them in their eager pursuit of 
knowledge, and their intelligent application 
of it to daily use. 

I am one of many hundreds who have al- 
ways sympathized with the wrongs of your un- 
fortunate and much-abused people. 

I am now 78 years old, but my heart is as 
warm as ever toward all the wronged and 
tbeoppressed. I have knit a scarf for you, 
which I send by Gen. Marshall,- in token of 
my friendship. 

May the great Spirit, who is the Father of 
us all, protect and guide you in the ways of 
wisdom'. 

Your old friend, 

L. M ah i a Child. 



considerable. * But Let me advice you 
must take a little more pains in writing- 
form your writing all even— -makes It look 
better — do not forget this. You write very 
good hand now. Try little at a time — and then 
before long you will be accomplished in writing 
Also keep up your correspondence — that will 
help you a great deal — never let an opportu- 
nity pass by — always be on time— be prompt 
in Business or in School — or in conversation — 
no matter where you are — this is the best 
Policy I know — friends of mine use to tell me 
when I went to School these very words I 
am telling you now— and It done me great 
deal of good. Produce was not much this 
Spring— very little corn Raised— the weather 
was very dry— no Iiain — also no I tain yet — 
the ground very dry— grass Jill burnt up — no 
water hardly in Washita River — hoping to 
hear from you soon, Kindest regards and good 
wishes to you. 

Your Brother, 

James fl. DEBIt. 



OPINION OF A TWENTY- TEAKS' MIS- 
SIONARY. 

An officer of the Normal School has re- 
cently received the following testimony 
from a missionary, for twenty years among 
the Indians, to the value of a work' like 
Hampton's : — 

Bknkonia, Bbkhte Co., Mich., \ 
October 25, 1871). [ 

Dear Sir: — 

I am very glad to sec the new move- 
ment in regard to educating the Indian youth. 
For more^ than twenty years I was a mission- 
ary among the Ojibwnys of the North-west, 
and of course feel a great interest therein. 
We fully demonstrated to our satisfaction, 
that success in this direction, in the Indian 
country, was out of the question. A part of 
the time I was at the head of a Government 
school in connection with the American 
Board, and we found that when they came to 
graduate, there wh* no place for them. In gen- 
eral, they had not force of character sufficient 
to withstand the pagan influence nniftng their 
own people, and there was no place, for them 
in the States. No Christi.au philanthropist 
will fail to sec the paramount importance of 
securing the Spirit's sanctifying influences in 
this, as well as every educational work. Oth- 
erwise, we but play into the bands of the 
Devil. 

Yours, affectionately, for the oppressed, 
David B. Spckckr. 



FROM A HAMPTON INDIAN STUDENT 
AT CARLISLE. 
Etabdleuh Doanmoe, thy, young Kiowa 
whose " abort talk " at Hampton's last 
Anniversary will be remembered, went to 
Indiun Territory ahead of Captain Pratt, 
and, by bis own speeches and influence 
among his people, collected at least twen- 
ty.flve youth for Carlisle. He afterward, 
with most of the St. Augustine young 
men, went to Carlisle to assist Captain 
Pratt with his new students. They keep 
up a tender feeling for Hampton, as is 
pleasantly apparent in the following let- 
ters from Etabdleuh and Matches:— 

C'AnLisLK Bakiiacks, Penh., ) 
October 29, '7U. f 

My dear friend Mixs L .• 

You know that 1 have becn«*away for a 
long time, since Sept., and just I got buck at 
Carlisle last Monday night about six o'clock. 
And I was very glad to see mv old friends 
again. We brought dotfu about fifty-eight 
Indian children here. I got my little sister 
here. She is 11 years old. her name is San- 
dly. I thought could not take her awHV from 
home, but she would like to come East with 
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FROM AN INDIAN BROTHER. 

We wish it were possible to show our 
readers the handsome cbirography of the 
following letter to a Hampton Indian stu- 
dent from his brother. The writer and 
his wife were both educated in tflfc Friends' 
school, at the Agency, and are prospering, 
as the jetter shows. 

Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Agency, f 
| Ind. Terry. Sept. 28th, 1879. j 
\2)tnr Brother.— I read your'kind interesting 
letrer with great pleasure indeed. I always 
happy to hear from you. I am glad that yon 
are doing well, and are satisfied where you 
are note. That is right — stick to it long as you 
can, you will come out all right before h>ng. 
I am in hopes that Capt. Pratt, will be down 
hero in the Territory to get Girls and B.)>b 
from these three Agency here. He will get 
them without any trouble— great many Boys 
and Girls wants to go. They begin to know 
, the bcucfit of Education and are anxious. The 
school here will commenced October 1st . 

I tell you old Anadarko are improving right 
along— when you ever c<>me back home again 
you hardly will know old Anadarko, Indian 
Territory. Business are flushing right along. 
Indian employes gets ten Dollars to flfteen per 
mouths, rations all furnish by Government, 
also Clothing to wear, House to live in etc. 
My wages was Raised to Twenty-five Dollars 
per month — and still so continue at present. 
All Indians on this reservation are doing very 
well, improving their farms-Building Houses 
for «hemselves. Also Indian Freighters be- 
gin to realize Freighting— some of them Re- 
ceived pay highest one hundred and Forty 
Dollars for three trips from Caddo to here. 
The Cherokee Advocate you wanted me to 
subscribe for you — I will heartily do so 
and have the Editor of the Advocate directed 
to you — Hampton Normal School, Va. You 
have improved in writing and spelling both — 



please give my love to Miss H and all the 

other Hampton teachers who I know. And 
please remember me kindly. Aud also give 
my love to Znmrk*uh, and B. Heart. I hope 
all the Hampton boys doing well at Hampton. 
Now I hope you will write to me as soon as 
you can, and tell me ull about Hampton and 
they thinking ubout the Carlisle School ? 
Now I must close writing. And with the 
good wishes to you all. I hope you will write 



to I 



■ truly, 



E. Doanj 



The following letter was written to Rev. 
Mr. Gravatt, who is pastor of the Episco- 
pal Church in Hampton in which Matches 
was baptized and confirmed: — 

C'AnLisi.K Bauiiackb, Cablislb, Penn. { 
Sept. 14 th. j 

Mr. J. J. Qrazatt 

My Good Friend; 
Before leaving Hampton I promised to 
write to you but I have it much to say This 
morning I went to Church and no Indians 
were there. I did miss all the Indians very 
much, jMtrtieularly you. 

My heart was sad, and I felt lonely, but I 
prayed to Ood Our Heaveuly Father that He 
give me His Good Spirit in my heart to light 
to keep the devil or bad spirit out of my 
heart and I must try hard to do this all the 
time now ; I must love more Jesus too and 
try to keep my heart warm and in the. good 
way Jesus will help me and show me what to 
do and I can make Him happy and then by 
and by I will be more happy in my heart. 

Give my love to the Iud*m boys. Please 
write to me soon. I want you to pray that 
God will make me a better man and I may 
love nim more. 

Your true friend, 

Walter >lATcnEs. 



BACK NUMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN 
iV7 ANTED. 
By the Arc in Academic Hall, our files 
of the paper for the past year were de- 
stroyed. If any of our friends have spare 
numbers, we shall esteem it a favor if tbey 
will mail them to this office. Ten ccntB 
c^ch will be allowed for January, April 
and May numbers. 

J. F. B. Marshall. 



The largest cotton planter in Craven oounty 
N. C, is Isaac Forbes, a colored man. Last 
year he raised over a hundred hides of cotton. 
When Bet free in 1865, he did not have a 
hundred dollars.— Ex. 



SPECULATION. 

Men rush to extremes as naturally as young 
ducks waddle to water. From 1873 to the 
beginning of 1879, every man seemed to dis- 
trust every man and every thing; now, a con- 
fidence in men and things exists, which would 
be unexplainablc, if we did not recognize bow 
one extreme follows another. For six years 
only the boldest made any ventures at all. and 
even then touched the safest things timidly; 
now, there is hnrdly an enterprise so chimer- 
ical, but many men are willing to bet on its 
success. How or why this change occurred 
would be too long a story to tell in Hub paper, 
which will have to do with speculation in the 
abstract — its dangers and allurements. 

Next to the instinct of self-preservation, 
which pervades all men, comes the desire to 
exchange, increasing in intensity as men rise 
in civilization's scale. The whole principle 
of exchange is embraced in the tunught^of 
two people having two things, and each pre- 
fering what the other has to his own. The 
efforts of each to get possession of the other's 
property bv giving his own, is the whole story 
of business" life. In any exchange, then, there 
must be, from the nature of things, two per- 
sons having two things, and these persons 
make each an effort to get what the other has. 

No man can be everything to himself, — he 
cannot -be at once his own "baker, shoe- 
maker and candlestick-maker," nor follow all 
the myriad callings, the results of which are 
necessary for his comfort and happiness. To 
get them, he must give some of the thing or 
things which his own labor produces in 
excess of his needs. Ifche whole principle, 
then, of what may be called natural ex- 
changes, is the giving of one thing for an- 
other, both being the products of labor. 
Speculation differs from natural exchange in 
this, that only one thing passes between two 
people. A horse-race is a pure speculation— 
A bets B $100 that the brown horse beats the 
black, and B bets A that the black horse 
beats the l>rown; whichever way the race re- 
sults, A or B is richer or poorer by $100. If ] 
A and B had each owned a horse and had I 
traded the animals, it would have been a nat- ! 
ural 'exchuuge, and at its end both parties 
would have had something to show as the re- 
■alt of the exchange. In the case of the bet . 
on the horse-race, if A gets possession of 
B'a money, he will not have it, by having 
given something for it, but because of the re- 
sult of something quite foreign to the money. 
This is a bald illustration, but it marks the 
difference between natural exchange and spec- 
ulation. There is no material difference be- 
tween speculation in stocks, wheat, or cotton, 
and the betting on a.horse-race. There are mod- 
ifications and refinements in the former which 
ure not in the latter, but both are entered into 
with the same object in view, the getting of 
some man's money by giving him a chance to 
get yours. I do not know if I can express the 
difference more sharply, than by saying, in' 
natural exchunges, facts are given for facts; 
in speculations, risks are given for risks. 
Speculation produces nothing, while natural 
exchanges and the processes leading to them 
do. Suppose ten men, each with ten dollars, 
begin to speculate on cards, dice, liorses, 
stocks, wheat, corn or cotton; at the end of 
the day one man has $100— the other nine, 
nothing; the $100 still existB, it has neither 
been increased nor diminished — it has only 
changed hands. In (lie changing of the mon- 
ey from hand to hand, the cotton, corn, 
wheat; stocks, horses, .dice or cards have 
only been the pivots on which the risks 
turned. 

The highest law of Heaven and earfti is that 
man should labor: and the tendency of all 
speculation is to reduce labor to a minimum. 
I would not say that the men, who stand 
around a race-course or a card-table, or who 
watch the quotations rolled off an Exchange 
''ticker," do not labor— for labor is the put- 
ting forth of any exertion in order to obtain 
something in exchange for itself; but it is 
manifest that all the labor put forth by any of 
these parties is only enough to risk the result 
of previous labor on the happeuing of some 
special event within a certain time. 

If a farmer plant 100 bushels"bf corn in the 
ground owned or leased by him, the crop will 
be the product of his own labor, the soil's fer- 
tility, and the chances of the season. Here 
labor is the largest factor, chance the small- 
est. If a man bet that corn will be higher 
than fifty cents in January, and another man 
bet that it will be lower, the greatest factor, 
is chance, the smallest, labef. 

Perhaps enough has been said on this point, 
and it only remains to quote the old adage 
about there being "mischief still for idle 
hands to do." It is a peculiar fact that money 
won by speculation is generally spent in folly, 
or to put it in another way, "Quick come, 
quick gone." 

It ib all very well for those who have never 
speculated to declare they cannot see how 
men can be so foolish as to risk the money 
they have worked hard to obtain in specula- 
tions of any sort — this is all very pretty in 
sentiment ; but nobody ever utters such a sen- 
timent who has himself worshiped the fickle 
goddess. Let a man begin tp speculate, and 



be at first successful, (and it is a proverb of 
Wall St., "A greenhorn for luck"); let him 
see $100'grow to $1,000, perhaps, between 
ten o'clock and three, with no particular effort 
of his own, and that man would, laugh to 
scorn the theory of the folly of speculation, 
and taunt ingly^ask how long it would have 
taken him to have made that amount at the 
plow, the bench, or in his profession. The 
argument is of course as Bpecious as can be — 
but the man who wins cannot see the folly of 
his winning. But let luck turn and the man's 
winnings melt away more rapidly than they 
piled up; on the top of this, let him -lose 
what he invested, and, nine chances out of 
ten, he will plunge in deeper, hope for a 
change of luck, and flatter himself the best 
place to find his money is where he lost it. 
The majority of such people lose all their own 
money, and as much as they can borrow of 
their friends. \_ 

Take the history of Wall Street for twenty- 
five years, and there is hardly one specula- 
tor who has made more than a living; the 
"Street" is full of "lame ducks," as bank- 
rupt speculators are called, and as one flnck 
dies out, a new flock takes its place. It does 
to repeat, that if two men bet, one must lose; 
and the loser speaks as little as possible of his 
losses— of hia gains he is more projie to talk; 
indeed, in general terms, it may do to say, 
what is "hit" is history and what is "missed" 
is mjatery. We read of lotteries, where oue ' 
man has invested one dollar and won fifteen 
thousand; but we do not hear of the twenty 
thousand men who invested a dollar each and 
lost. 

As stated in the opening of this, a wild 
spirit of speculation is abroad; and there it 
hardly a hamlet in the land, in which there 
is not one man who has an "interest (big or 
little) in the market." The present craze is. , 
without a precedent; every man wants to buy '' 
—one crop of buyers take hold one day and 
sell out the next to a new crop, and theBe to 
a third, and so on. This makes the most dan- 
gerous sort of a market, for some day the new 
crop of buyers will not be found, and then 
will come the crash, and it will come, like all 
other panics, when least expected. Financial 
lightning out of a clear sky is no uncommon 
phenomenon, as any student of commercial 
history can testify. 

To square the circle and make money with- 
out labor are two problems, which wise men 
abandon and fools try to s-jlve. The wear 
and tear of body and mind which persons 
deeply engaged in speculation experience can-, 
not be imagined or described,— a man must 
go through it, and then not realize at the 
time, the strain he has undergone. 

Speculation may cultivate some virtues and 
check some vices, but it assuredly puffs up 
vanity and chills charity. A man who has 
made a series of lucky strokes pats himself, 
metaphorically, on the back aud thinks what 
a brilliant, far-seeing man he is; while the 
man that loses at the game, is only'too apt to 
dub as swindlers and scoundrels the men with 
whom he plaved— and lost. Of course, these 
remarks apply only to what may be called 
amateur speculators, people who have some 
other calling to follow, and indulge in specu- 
lation as an outside issue. One thing is cer- 
tain, that no man can do his best in his legit- 
imate calling, and speculate at the same time. 
One or the other must suffer, and generally it 
is his legitimate calling. 

In the sea of speculation, like indhe ocean 
of waters, the little fish afford food for the 
big ones; and the man who puts his hundred 
or thousand dollars against somebody else's 
half-million, will realize the truth, that to him 
who has shall be given, and from him that 
hath not, even the little that he hath shall be 
taken away. If a history could be compiled 
from the hooks of Wall Street brokers, this 
fact would be proved millions of times. 

I believe that where one man mokc^ and 
saves a fortune by speculation, one thousand 
lose all they have; is it not the quintessence 
of vanity to bet £)99 to 1 on oneself f Es- 
pecially true is this, if we apply it to people 
who know nothing of speculation and the 
laws of chance. JA professional gambler can 
perform seeming miracles with a pack (of * 
cards, and just what the inexperienced on- 
looker would declare to be impossible oc- 
curs. In the wider speculations, the same 
thing occurs, and among dissappointcd 
amatpur speculators nothing is more com- 
mon, than to hear quoted, "The market 
always goes as it ought not to do." Rea- 
son as we may, argue as we will, there are 
waves of speculation that pass over countries, 
as surely as there are areas of high and low 
barometer. Such a wave is now going over 
the United States, and its tingling influence 
is felt everywhere, but centres in the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. To those who know noth- 
ing of speculation, and to those who know 
but little, I feel assured the following advi Co 
is good — Keep out. t. t. b. 



Statistics in the tjnitcd States estimate 
that with inoreascd immigration, the pop- 
ulation will be found in June, 1880, to be 
about 40,400,000. 
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GRASS AND ST80K- 
Tlmt 'grass and stock growing are more 
profitable than raising grain is a proposi- 
tion so well understood as would seem to 
render' it unnecessary to use any further 
arguments in support of it. Indeed there 
is scarcely a well-conducted farm to be 
found on which- live stock does not con- 
stitute one of its most prominent features. 
It is a self-evident fact that where farm 
products have to be transported long dis- 
tances to market it is the i>art of wisdom 
to reduce them in weight and bulk as much 
as possible. And this, in the case of 
such bulky articles as grass and grain, can 
. best be done by feeding them to stock, and 1 
thus conveying them to market in the 
shape of beef, pork mutton, wool, cheese, 
butter and milk, instead of in their origi- 
nal state. The homely phrase that u the 
best Back in which to-carry corn to mark- 
et is a beefs hide or a hog's skin" express- 
es the idea most forcibly, if not elegantly. 
Especially is this the more necessary when 
the market is at such a distance as to 
make the difference of even the frac- 
tion of a cent in the pound in the cost of 
transportation a . considerable item in de- 
ciding the question of profit and loss. j 

It is one of the. most obvious of busi- 
ness principles that capital, to be rendered 
most profitable, should be constantly em- 
ployed! Say the security is equally good, 
it is far more profitable to loan money on 
long time at four per cent, than at short 
intervals at eight per cent, with the capi- 
tal lying idle most of the time. The same 
ft true of labor. It is far better for a lab- 
oring mm to take steady work at fifty 
cents a day (if found) than to depend on 
uncertain jobs at double the price. And, 
as labor is part of the farmer's capital, it 
stands to reason that he can put it out to 
better advantage in growing stock than 
in raising grain, in which latter case both 
himself and teams are comparatively idle 
a third of the year, while the stock-grow- 
er can fiud erapto3-ment during the entire 
time. Again, on many farms where the 




procured, and of a good variety. Conover's 
Colossal is the best, and we advise it in 
preference to any other now in the market. 
There is a great difference in practice 
about the distance apart the plants are Bet. 
For culture on a large scale by means of 
the horse-hoe or cultivator, three feet by 
two are not too great a distance, but in 
the garden, where it is necessary to econ- 
omize space, the plants may be set closer; 
if the cultivator is to be used, the rows 
may be three feet apart and plants set 
one foot from each other in rows ; if the hoe 
and fork only are to be employed, they may 
be set as closely as one foot each way. 
To set the plants a trench about eight 
inches wide and six inches deep should he 
dug along the line, and m. this the plants 
fully placed, bo that tTie roots shall 
spread out freely in every direction; after 
this cover in the plants, "being careful to 
work in the soil that is fine about the 
roots. This last caution is hardly neces- 
sary, for it is supposed that the prepara- 
tion given the soil is so thorough that 
every spadeful is One and mellow. After 
planting cover the ground with a dressing 
of old manure, but do not use fresh 
manure, as it nearly always contains more 
or less of weed seed ready to germinate 
in the spring. — Vick's Magazine. 
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Lord Hatherton, umpire In tho dlapnto nhont 
wimt's Ihm M'cen the employers anil workmen of tlie 
siairr,; ,1-liire pouoi-lca, fins made Ills uwnrd. It 
I'BIHlillHh.-s 11 le.lucllon or 8 per cm. in w,i u ,.s In. 
stenil of 10, as claimed hy the m isicih Ov. i \ i.w) 

Opi'I'lltivr- ,11-1: alVrtiK-.l by J IcClUlOn. 

1'ui k Hull, in mi- Kvi-h uii. I he suit or tho Karl of 

^ 111 ill '111 I 11. !':;., I|..,.,l llllr:!,.. I. >, MI ;,_. . ■ 4 I i 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 - | Kl t. 

the loss £160,000. 



nguinst the Irish at any public mi l ling. 

Loudon, Nov. 21.— The British steamer Borussla, 
Capt. Williams, sailed from Liverpool In.ilnv for 
• " I their famine, 

from Lnne i-!ilre. 

Ith a few Iroui Scotland 



eralln that section. A heavy rain, with some 
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Carlisle. Pa.. 



•The Indians 



special dispatch from 

Kirls nniPsIx boys 

from Dakota and Wisconsin. The total number now 
here Is 158 and theschool is getting along tln-ly. Indian 
Commlssoner Hayt was here a oay or two ago and he 
•depressed great satisfiietion with the pupils, with their 
chilliness, good behavior and their general appear- 
ance. He is confident of the complete success of the 
undertaking. Mr. Hayt aiitl„.ri/.e,|- rnpt. Pratt War 

""f 

.u 1 "^?.* ^° r " D Fon DlB T.— The bark Azor belonglngto ' 
the Liberian Exodus Association, in whl- h :»n colored 
p-ople iM-nt to Liberia from Charleston In. May. 1878, 

will be sold there at auction by order of the n. on 

the 3d inst., to Butisfy demands upon the association 

U. 8. Senator Zach. Chandler of Michigan Is dead.' 

Major-Oenl. Joe Hooker died at his home In Garden 
City, Long island, last month. 



AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

The Berkshire swine seem to have 
taken a fresh start among Western farmers 
and raisers. At one time they were quite 
numerous in the Eastern and Middle 
States, but they wouldn't grow big enough 
for people here, and the Chester County 
Whites were substituted and preferred, 
and are no doubt more profitable to the 
general farmer. We regard the flesh of 
the Berkshire as preferable, and for 
home use we like small pork. There is 
nothing more objectionable than great, 
fat hams, weighing from fifteen to twenty 
pounds, with not more than one-half lean. 
The small size of the old Virginia ham, 
which we no longer see, weighing from six 
^ to nine pounds, the hogs which were fed 
raTsiing of grain is mado a speciafty there | principally .upon acorns and nuts while 

• ° Y , , , , . 1 - " r-iir.mr.fr or Inmo vnra nilhnnl . : 

is much valuable food wasted for the want 



of stock to consume it, and wh(ch could 
thus be put to more profitable ^ise than 
allowing it to rot for manure. So, too, 
there arc many farms that are either too 
wet or too hilly or stony for profitable 
tillage, but which would give fair returns 
in grass, in which case even the nooks and 
corners, sides of streams, fence-rows, &c, 
can be utilized, while they are of no ac- 
count in raising grain. 

But the greatest advantage of all to 
the stock grower is the improvement of 
his land. As we have often said, all 
plants live by eating, just m do -ani- 
mals ; and, like them, obtain their nour- 
ishment partly from the atmosphere and 
partly form the soil. To say nothing of 
the atmospheric elements of plant food, 
there arc ten mineral elements ob- 
tained from the soil, all of which, save 
three arc found in almost evey soil in 
such sufficient quantity as to need no re- 
plenishing. The three exceptions are 
phosphorus, potash and ljme ; and al- 
though these are the most important of all 
the soil clements,yct they arc found in most 
soils in such minute .quantities as to soon 
become exhausted by excessive cropping. 
Now, if these three elements of plant food 
are allowed to be appropriated by grass, 
and the grass fed to stock, not only are 
these elements returned to the land in the 
Bhapc of manure, but large accessions of 
atmospheric elements also, and thus the 
land is kept continually improving : where- 
as if these soil elements are diverted to 
the production of grain and the latter sold 
off the farm, the former will be lost to the 
land, and if not returned in some shape, 
deterioration follows as a matter of course. 
—Baltimore Weekly Sun. 



ASPARAGUS. 

There can be no better time than at 
present to make asparaguB beds. Deep 
spading or ploughing, and working in a 
good body of well-rotted manure upon a 
piece of well-drained soil are^he essential 
preparations for the crop. Good, strong 
plants, one or two years old, should be 



running at large, were without comparison 
the best we ever ate — better, when 
properly boiled, than any other meat 
under tho sun. — Ger. Tel. 

Southern planters arc encouraged by the 
fact that cotton sold in Augusta', Ga. 
during the week ended November 1, as 
compared with the corresponding week of 
1878, gave the planter a gain of about 
$100,000, owing to the advanced prices. 
The amount of cotton sold in all the 
Southern States during October will net 
the planters from 18,000.000 to $10,000,- 
000 more than the sales of the same 
month last year, the sain being found in 
the increased price of staple and not in 
its quantity. Cof.on is now worth $10 a 
bale more than it was a year ago in the 
Augusta market. 

Illinois is a tolerably well cultivated 
State, but, with 20,000,000 acres under 
tivation, it has 8,000,000 acres unim- 
proved, an area as large as Massachusetts 
and Connecticut together. 
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elect KB, the democrats 7y, "with 3 tics, 
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— 3 democrats and 7 republicans, 
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total tor the next Senate ol 5,|emocn 
publicans. The n.-pnP] ieims still Imven majority in 
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Oysters ! - Oysters ! 



>y«ter* has long been an Ira- 1 
*"i"™'V '" "i Baltimore; but the can- 

onthe B t they areV^'ir'' ^ ' ' ; ' ' " ; alm OSt 

lished The unil *nlSe£tevl* con fid Shift in op^m? 
a i Packing Hon-,.- ,u ihisp-int. he is n(Tnn!in k - hi-, f,-]hw- 
citizens in all parts of the country, an opportunity 
<"-hieh he hop-, .,,,11 I... nppre.-iatedlorgeumgthe best 
find fresh, ,,f ,m -l.Ts. pivpuri-il in the n:,..;; L '.,f u ; 
way. at the most moderate prices. 

An Oyster may remain out of water many hours, nay 
days, before it be eomnletelv s|n-,dcd; but from the 

I :"" lLt ' n: !;; cun-ht ,,nd ■ ■-■■,! I,, ihe ; ,j r pr , f 

deterioration goes on. It needs m. ar^-ument to show ( 
that the sooner an oyster is herrn.-ti ii:v seal.-d after 
being caught the better it will be in taste tiolidltv 
KiiltiiHfss. and li..;U:lifulnrss Within a radius nf fifteen 
:n;;,.s,.f I hn ,„.:,,!. an; nmhr.^ nn mi!] inns.. f luish-i-i of 
oysters, from the best of which will the stock used be 
selected. The time consumed in transporting ihe bl- 
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,us been polled, though in one or tv, 
iick candidates are elected Other, 
leans have gei.etully Increased their 
1 apathy has caused only a lhjht 

Lkoisi,atdrc— Tho Rlc 
Leglshiture of Virginia 

IJ.istei-a, republl 

i.'rv:ti ive n iii]|u~iter. 1 — 100. 
nerval ive debt ]):ivers, M ; eonservat Ive reatljunters. 
17 ; inilepemlent d eht pa ver, I ; republiean. 8— 10 , If 
thu ela^siileatioti is correct Hie lendjusietM ami 
ilehtpavel s each have .'.7 iiK'TiiIi.ti of Imlli linii:.i:s, 
will, the tie In Portsmouth to he decided hva draw. 
This seetns t,i phice the balance, of power in the 
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- No. 2 tn 00 per dor. 
a Bonds, " 1 $1.30, '■ 2 $2.00 » 
" 1 $1.00, " 2 $1.75 " " 



__jd remittance may 
adehy drafts on .New \ . „-k. fh.eago. UP Norfolk, or 
t,„, b /. P -, - OTilf - T Ailthnnty to draw at r with 

Bill of Lading attached will ensure the prompt for 
*^?i n J 5 .?f'..V>' «^ s g ordered. It preferred, r- — 
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Bor 10, Hampton, Va. 



Returns from every county in the State of 1 
vania give the total vote for Stat., treasurer as 
Butler, rep . 2S/\r,i ; Harr. de„, . -j-'i.Tis ; Snttm 
back. 27.207 ; Rieharxlson, prohibition. 3.219. 

St. Pauu Minn. Nov. 8.— The republican Stal 



itlce to the office of c 
Jere Haralson, crr{orei 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH. 
Foreign. 



VTnia, i 

nrdered 



A dispatch from Cabul to thoStandnrd Bays: " In 
all fot'ty-nl'ie Afghans hnve been hanged for com- 
1'hclty in t II- tn.is.--.uTr,- of the Rritlsh -■TulnisMy. It Is 
reported that troublo is apprehended hi : bo tihuz- 
nl cuuiury. One of the Khans ami his hi others are 
Inciting insurrection in Kohlstan," 

Roks, Nov. 19— A flro occurred on Thuesday In a 
houso belonging to Prince Charles Bonaparte, on the 
site of the villi which was burned at the storming 
of the Porta Pla. Throe persons were killed at the 

Londow, Nov. 18.— The former Confederate crui- 



known. Most of tin 
Shenandoah belonged to the Sultan 
IR-A di 



London, Nov. 



The 

dispatch from Peslh to the 



completely plundered by a body of 

Paris, ypv. 80.— The Jury on the exhibition or 
has awarded a gold medal to Mr. Mackean, a 



-Daring the night botween tho 



nexeeedlngly vlolentstorm 
. causing enormous damage. 



ppolnted night Inspe< 

inspectoi 
r ht lL__. 
.lson appointed 



. - jloretf. 

:njh! in-'pec;),!-, promoled to the ])laee of Itrnwn. and 
- position vacated hy Grooms. 



Haralson represented th-> Mobile district In the 41th 



(iov Lrosweil. of Michigan, lias appointed Fernando ■ 
C. Beaman I'nited States Seu.-uor to ill! the unexpired : 
term of the late Senator Chandler. 

Secretary Sherman will, in h 

commend. It is understood, the c 

coinage of the standard Bllver dollars. 



The new French cable is finished : it stretches from 
Brest to St. Pierre Miquelon. and from thence to North 
Eostham, Mass., which L 
The central wire of tho a 
per wires, twisted. For insulating purposes three t„ 
velopes of gutta-percha, surround the wire, and OUtsMa 
of the gutta-percha Is a wrapping of manilla hemp 
Outside the hemp Is an armor of steel wire, the wires 



OPEN OYSTERS. 

upwaj?" 3 * contain!n S ono doten 1 Uftrt can* an^ 
Select (largest and finest), per quart can 85 cU. 

Standard (medium size). * 30 " 

Medium (large and small), « 25 " 

tn kegs.containlngonogallonand upward. 

Select per gallon $1.25 - 

Standard, " "* 90 » 

Medium, " " v 75 

The cans being hermetically scaled can be sen 
a:iy ■'i^tanee and m.iv lie kept tnv week-. The k.-ii 
are air light and will keep tor a considerable lengt 
of time. " 

OYSTERS IS THE SHELL. 

In boxes or bags containing one bushel and up- 
ward, or In barrel n containing three bushels, • 
Select per bushel. 
Standard. " 

Medium, " " w ■■ 

The friegbt is paid to Bnltlmorc, Philadelphia. 
Xew York, Boston and I'ovidence, ami arrange- 
ments made to have them forwarded. IhenQetaSttl 
parts of the Middle, Western, and Nun hern States 
Orders received by * 
Gkoro* DtXON, 

Manager. 




\» containing three bushclB, • 

bushel 75 ct«. 

" 50 » 

" 40 " 



e already in place. 



1 Union telegraph, which 



States treasury notes outstanding was S'I8J,U00,(»OO 
ing a total of f7ai.8«1.45(l. On November 1. 1ST, 
amount of national bank circulation was 
and the outstanding treasury notes *)4G.G8].016. mokiDg 
a total of Jttfi2.4:iS,3l4, thus Bhowlng a reduction of $51,- 
426,136 in a little less than- four years. 

The amount of grain received ot Chicago during Oc- 
tober was larger than for the corresponding month of 
any previous year, and 8,718 cars more thanTn October, 
18?8. There were 3 J.-105 cars of grain Inspected and I,- 
030,750 bushels received by canal and late without in- 
spection. The amount of grain received at Chicago 
during the year ended October 31 was several million 
bushels more than that received during the previous 

The colored people's industrial fair at Raleigh, N. C, 
was formally opened Tuesday Nov. Ilth. Gov. Jsrvls de- 
livered the opening address. It rained all day, but a fair 
crowd was present. Eight military companies and a 
number of fire companies composed tho procession 
which escorted the Governor to the grounds. 



N. B. This is an effort to assist tho freed men of 
these parts, and we trust their friends at a distance 
will give us their patronage. The oysters are 
packed with the (route*! care, and handled only 
by persons of cleanly habits. 

Reference : 



„: k mal and Agricultural institute 
the ' lng ' p ° 8tma3ter . Hampton, Va. 



The heaviest fall of snow In Georgia for years occur- 
red at Augusta, Wednesday, Nov. 10th, the snow fall- 
ing for over three hours ateadlly. The storm seemed to 



H. W. BOOKER & CO., 

Wholttale and Retail 

GROCERS, 

King Street, opp. Mallory Ave., 



HI. A. BOOKER & BRO., 

Dealer 1 in 

Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

HARDWARE AND I0IIST i 

Zing Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 
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FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Scaled, by 

T- T. BRYCE, 

JYormal School Grounds^ 

Hampton, "V«.. 

The iinrtersipiied takes this method or advising 

1)'.' pul.lir hi -<■!!. ■nil, ami '.ho lovri:. of pood tilings 
in M'U'I ioular, tli.it In- ha- this diiv opened a 1'ivck- 
in- il-.r-r t ..i the pn> m o!s «.l tin- Hiimpton'Norii.al 
ScTjoi.i. in which he will prepare for market the 
m.-it (if tin- h-u-il-hrll oralis, for which the waters 
of Hampton Roads ure so tcli tii iit. il. The goods 
jit-c packed in eases containing two dozen cans, 
fiiclinnc illl.-! with two fo'imNof erob meat. On 
evt'i v cm will lie found full direction* how to pre- 

( : mi.! n.'vill.-.l (;mh-,-twodlshBSCon- 

c-.uin,' which it N-.ip.-rn.un!, to -;ty .my thing to 
thiix- who have eat.-n I hem : but to tho-.- who have 
this pleasure vet in-stoiv. the recipes will he an In- 
liOLiucIlori to a hew ami ul 1-so n iri-1 up delight of 
the palate. The meat of the ciiih is. beyond ]i»rad- 
veiit'ure. the most delicate ami delicious of all sen 



of the crab 
after It is tt 
absolutely ( 
fresher met 
the crabs i 



3 



35 6 43 2 



got* (Jformw jf (BntAou. 

SOLD Pi 1878, 



73,620 More than in any Previous Tear. 



SOP-IE VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 



The Singer has taken the First Prize over 
all competitors more than Two Hundred 
Times. Why ? 

After the Chicago Fire the Kelief Commit- 
tee uudertook to furnish sewine machines to 



\ the time t 



1 their preparation 
prepare litem as they 
t-tly from the can. or with vln 



the MeiTimac and Monitor 
fought, until Us delicate Ilenh is hermetically 
Healed and rcadv for use. The onlv eomUnicnt 
ration Isa little salt, and anyone 
s thev like Thev tnav he cat en 
.in. or with vinegar and pepper, 
ey may be Stewed, fi led, or baked, at* fancy 
dictates "For plc-nlcs. lunches, excursions, sur- 
prise parties, etc , nothing can take their place 

A great deal <> f 1 ul I i e ; 1 1 - k i ! 1 h a- t O I le 11 fled I It pick- 

>ng the crabs, and it may be a aurprWe to some to 
know that everv ca-c eonialiis the meat of about 
twentv do/en crabs ! '. In spite of the amount of 
labor and material used. I have determine*! to offer 
them at the low rate of. *fi no a ease, net cash. 
MnneY may be remitted by I'o-t < Mlleo order, regis- 
tered "letters, or through the mails at senders risk. 
If desired. I will ship the cases to any address, sub 
Ject to sj.-lit draft with Bill of Lading attached 
*To parties wishing less than a ciwe. 1 w 
n .amber of <-a:is by Kxpn-s. *. O. I> ,11 
83.00 per doze, All t-:.-gram-i shoal- 
ed , via 01*1 l'olnt Comfort, and all lettt 

T. T. BRYCE, 
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Companles have Hprnng up in every part of 
the Union for making aD " Imitation Singer 

Machine." 

Why are not similar componiei formed for ^u^ertook'to Turalsh^ewine machines to j JjW. 

•wkino [mitatvnn of other Sawing Machines T the needy women of that city. Applicants 1 J873. 

11... pnldic will .haw its own infemnce. were permitted to chouse from six different ' « 

'««'/ .Sin«er Machines, and 517 distributed their J8™ 

cliuice among the five other kinds of machines 1 

| These girls were to kark Tnjsm liviho cm HHS-- 1 

these machines. Why did Ihel/ take Many of the 



THE PEOPLFS AWARD TO THE "SINGER." 
The people bought Singer Miicliillc* ns fol- 
lows : 

1870 127.' - V.S Singer MnuUiUM 



181.200 
21H.7-.3 
283.444 
2 H. 1178 



'■3toi t:!2 " 

\facturer* of other machine; 
to Hale their tula ! tt IIY ! 



,Sm S er? I »/i 

Sales of 1878 over Sales of 1870, 228,599 Machines. A Three-fold Increase. 

WASTE NO MONEY ON COUNTERFEITS. PRICES OF GENUINE OREAlLY REDUCED 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE. 34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Oinpunv hns 1,500 Su!)of.l:nate_Offlces in the United States and Canada, and :i,000 in the Old World 



FOB CIROTJXAR. 



HYGEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMPORT, VA. 

within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 



A NEW BOOK. --JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the Pe ople. about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TAKIFF, — Etc. 



Price SO Cents. Mailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute' 

AT 

ji&Ml'TO.y, vmaiMM. 

. INCORPORATED IN 1870. 



Devoted to tlu- Kdu.rutmn nf Colm-d Teachers, for the 



t'uim-cd liiio'. mid h. Iiidu,in;i] Tralninff. 



Annual session from October lt"t till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
"per month, payable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; «ix dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 
apply. 

The institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

Annual Bcholarahips of seventy dollars, tc 
provide free tuition, are/ solicited. 

Donations of any aniofint are most accepts 
ble, and aro invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a pernia 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and devise to the Trustee* of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the mm of. dollars, payable 

<6c. , dc. 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia, 




Open all the year with ample 

™VuaUo any Hot°Vin^hl" Unite 

d telegraph offlcB; 18 U) -"O Bra 

■arils from the dixir. Room* luid Hulls romr<irt;ibly 
.ealth feeker* during the winter Flre-i-nipes only T> 
.mlhluKut.lnnv-.tcp-.Hiid K ood from May until Norcni 
tractive. Sen. I for circular descrihinK hygienic advanU 



ipacity for 600 Guests. 



HARRIS01TPH0EBUS, Proprietor. 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz <k Co.'s store, on Main street. 



Thcortorlck A. Williams. Win. C. Dleltuon 

t. a. william's & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

COMWISStOM WERCHANTT8. 

2 * 4 Hoanoko Sfiuare, Norfolk, Va. 6-t. 



from the Factory to the Wearer. 

Shirts of Snperlor Muslin. Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
Open Back, French Yoke, and completer; finished for 

$7.50 A DOZEN!! 




BICKFOBU. FRED. B. CUBT1S3 

BiolsJord efc CJurtlss, 

This Old Reliable Firm 

ABE THE . 

ONLY MAKERS 



^ -V HC - — 
OLD STYLE 
— LAP- ' 



OF 



^ &03 

e UF-FAL0.N^- 



PURE m TANNED 

Strictly Short £,ap 

LEATHER BELTING, 

With Patent Round, Corner. 

THE BEST BSLT MADS. 



The way to Prove it, ia to Try it, 



JAMES ML BUTT, 

MANUFACTURERS' AGENT, IMPORTER AND DEALER II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic! 1 Tool., 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS & WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk Va. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNeill invi(-s attention of the public Kenerally 
t.ihi.4 liu-^-f an.! .•ur.-nillv s.O.-.-tod stock of Boots and 
Slioea of the 

IB o at City-iiHul o Work, 

mhle&i i >rul Ben at wad below cost, ah otb»r poods in 

mv st..rr will l«- m ■ I- 1 Iow-t than .'v, r. in cujiss, I. -rat ion 
of" J lit- tim.-s. Pl.-us.. pive nit- r call ami see for your- 
st-lvcs. Lnilifs' arnl p.-ntlt-men's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 




SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior to all In BEAITT OR TOSE, ELEGANCE 

OF "FORM ami LASTING QUALITIES. 
Send for catalogue : 531 Trenunt Slree I, Boston 



Stanley Rule & Level Co., 

MAH UPACTTRK&S OF 

Improved Adjustable Planes. 




Joiner Planes. Babbet Plane: 
Carpenters, Carriage Makers, Car L 
Makers, Millwrights and Wheelrights, all use £ 

Factorial, New Britain, Conn. 

Wnreroomi, m Chambers SI., N. f. 
For 8ale by all Hardware Dealers. IV Illustrated 
Circulars of Carpenters' Tools sent on application. 

. 
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HAMPTON TRACTS 
FOR THE PEOPLE 

Ho. I, The Health laws of Moses. 
Ho. II, Preventable Diseases, ^ 
Ho. HI, Duty of Teachers. 
He. IV, Who Found Jamie t 
Ho. V, A Haunted Honse. 
Ho. VI, Woman's Work in Sanitary Eeform. 
Ho. VII, The Eights of the Body. 
Ho. VIII, The Two Breaths. 
Ho. IX, How to Cleanse and Disinfect. 
Ho. X. Onr Jewels. 
Send to G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York or to Hamp- 
ton Institute. Price 8cts., 100 *0.00* 1,000 *40.00. 



OUR JEWELS. 



It Beems to me that any woman who loves her chil- 
dren (and the women who do not love their children 
axe fortunately so few that there is no need to consider 
them) must have a very strong and earnest desire to 
train and guide them aright, and to seek for them in all 
things a better way than she herself has known. 

Whatever our position in life may be, whether we are 
rich or poor, of one race or another, I think that those 
of us who have little children can meet upon thexom- 
mon ground of our love and hope for them, and I am 
sure that as soon as we begin to think much about the 
matter, we find that the greatest obstacle in the way of 
our doing what we would for our children, is not our 
poverty, or our weakness, or even our selfishness, but, 
from first to last, our own ignorance. When our chil- 
dren come to us, helpless and utterly dependent, they 
bring with them a fullness of love which makes sacri- 
fices easy and burdens light; but, alas for us! with all 
this love comes no increase of knowledge, no sudden 
growth in wisdom) which shall enable us to fulfil for 
them all that our love dreams of. On the contrary, we 
find, day by day, that to teach our children, we ourselves 
must first learn much, that their education means our 
education too, and that it is only by intelligent work 
and careful watchfulness that we can come to under- 
stand and obey the laws that govern their little lives. 
What an immense undertaking, what a great, almost 
awful responsibility thiB seems, and yet how little prepa- 
ration most of us make for it ; how insufficient is the 
knowledge with which we come to this which is for 
most of us our life work 1 

Can there, for example, be anything more important 
for a woman who has children to bring up, than that 
she should learn the best way of taking care of them 
physically ! And yet how few of us give any time or 
thought to that which ought to lie at the foundation of 
all that we do for our children, that is, the study of 
their physical life. For, undoubtedly, a mother's first 
work, first, at least, in order of time, is to Bee to it that 
her children are born healthy and kept healthy so long 
as she has 'Control of them, andi^is in the hope of 
showing that this can be'' done by almost any earnest 
and conscientious woman, and that, furthermore, the only 
1 true wisdom lies in doing it, that this little tract is 
written . 

In the first place, then, I beg you who are mothers to 
remember that the health and welfare of your children 
depend much on your conduct while they are still un- 
' born. To have healthy children ; to have good children, 
the first necessity is that you should be healthy and good 
yourselves ; and this, it should never bo forgotten, ap- 
plies to fathers as well as mothers. The Bins of the 
fathers are viBited upon the children, in every sense, and 
parents who themselves avoid sin are not only lessening 
ita temptations for their children, but are strengthening 
them to resist it. Now the best physical helps which 
men and women can have in leading pure and honest 
Uvea are, plenty of light, fresh air and water, a digesti- 
ble and nutritious diet, all the out-of-door exercise pos- 
sible, and plenty of work, for idleness, except when ill- 
health makes it a matter of necessity, is a more danger- 
ous enemy than most people think. Over-indulgence in 
any direction brings Buffering in its train, and tq be tem- 
perate in all things is a lesson which we should learn as 
early in life as possible. 

In the matter of dress, all women, but especially 
mothers, should remember that, in order to secure health, 
the clothing should be worn sufficiently warm for the 
season, but always light and loose enough to give play 
to every muscle . Before the birth of a child, the moth- 
er should be more than ever scrupulous in the care of 
her health, for at that time she ia responsible for two 
liyes instead of one ; while during the period of confine- 



ment she should put herself in the hands of a good doc- 
tor or nurse and implicitly follow their directions: for 
In no way do women more frequently and seriously in- 
jure themselves than by yielding at such times to their 
own prejudices, or the prejudices of the ignorant peo- 
ple about them. As a single instance of this danger, I 
would draw attention to the foolish notion which many 
women have, that the sooner they can get about after 
the birth of a child the better, whereas the fact is that 
trying to get up too early produces, not only sometitnis 
sudden death, but often troublesome and chronic' dis- 
eases. A fortnight in a recumbent position, after the 
birth of a child, js-Kttle enough; and no woman, even 
the poorest, need think that this is time wasted, for 
she will fiud if she 'will try it, that her convalescence 
will in the end be quicker and far surer. I cannot here 
go into details in regard to the care of new-born chil- 
dren and their pothers, but I repeat once more that the 
safest and usually the easiest rule to follow is the one 
already given: "Put yourself in the hands of a good 
' doctor or nurse, and follow their directions." 

Weak as little babies seem when first born into this 
world, there are, as a matter of fact, very few children 
who need die if properly taken care of ; and that so large 
a number are lost during the first five years of life is ter- 
rible proof of the ignorance or carelessness .of those into 
whose hands they are given. We mothers.have much 
to say as to the thousand and one enemies which threaten 
the lives of our children, but in reality the worst enemy 
of all lies in our own ignorance, and in spite of the in- 
evitable evils, which, heaven knows, are numerous 
enough, very few of our children need die, if we would 
only acknowledge that we have in our own hands the 
power to ward off many of the evils' which we carelessly 
say are inevitable. To do this we must begin at the be : 
>ginning, and after doing all that we can to ensure that 
our children shall be born healthy, we must then use 
our best endeavor to take care of them intelligently 
from the hour that our care commences, realizing at the 
outset that in this respect we, moBt of us, have a great 
' deal tp learn. 

I have divided the details about which I am writing 
under several general heads, and the rules which are 
laid down under these heads are only those which have 
received the sanction of the best modern authorities. 

WASHING . 

From the day of its birth a baby should be thoroughly 
washed at least once in every twenty-four hours; and 
this should be done with water at about blood heat, a 
soft sponge or piece of flannel and good soap. For the 
first two months it should be sponged off in a warm 
room and quickly and carefully dried with a soft towel, 
using, between the joints, and in the foldB of the flesh, 
rice or starch powder, as this completely dries the skin 
and prevents it from getting chafed or sore. Careless- 
ness in washing and drying is the cause of many of the 
irritations of the skin from which little babies so fre- 
quently suffer, and for which their mothers and nurses 
are alone to blame. After the first two months, the baby 
can be put into a small tub or basin with sufficient water 
to cover ita body, and if its head is kept carefully raised 
bo that it does not get choked and frightened, it will 
enjoy this much more than the mere Bponging. As it 
grows older the regular daily bath should be kept up, 
the temperature of the water being gradually lowered, 
until a child of five or six will have learned to delight 
in its bath of quite cold water, and if it has been prop- 
erly taught, will be able, with a very little attention 
from the mother, to wash itself. A habit of this kind 
formed in childhood will very rarely be given up in 
later life, and that it should be so formed is of very 
great importance, for not only health but decency de- 
mands it. 



Both babies and older children should be warmly, 
lightly and evenly clothed ; that iB, their clothes should 
be sufficient for the climate and the season, should not 
be bo heavy, or made in such a/way, as to drag upon any 
part of the body, or impede any natural movements of 
the muscles or limbs, and, especially, no one part of the 
body should be heavily clothed while some other part 
is permitted to go half bare. The chest, shoulders, 
arms and feet, should, in cold climates, be well sovered, 
while with little children in particular, the neck and 
arms should never be left unprotected, at least one un- 
dergarment, as well as the Outer dress, being mWwith 
high neck and long sleeves, which has also the advantage 
of bringing most of the weight of the skirts upon the 
child's shoulders. All th» garments should be made 
loose and as light as is consistent with the necessary 
warmth, so that the child, like all other young crea- 
tures, can have fair play for the movement and growth 
of its limbs. The underclothes should be changed twice 
a week, or oftener if they get soiled, and any garment 
which from! any cause has an unpleasant smell should 



be at once removed. As children grow older, they can 
be taught to think of these matters, and almost any child 
can be made to have Borne pride in its own cleanliness 
and neatness. . 

FOOD. 

It is' probably true that in this country more children 
are killed or made weakly for life by improper food, or 
over or under-feeding, than by any other cause, and 
this is the more unpardonable because the kinds of food 
which, for children, are the most wholesome and nour- 
ishing, are usually cheap and easily to be had and pre- 
pared. There are very few people in the United States 
so poor that they cannot get for their children, not only 
the right kind of food, but also plenty of it, so that here 
again we can only fall back upon the excuse, if we dare 
to call it such, of our own ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness. 

In almost every household, the children habitually get' 
sweet cakes and pies, hot breads, . preserves, pickles, 
etc., Which cost twice as much, both in money and in . 
the labor of preparation, as would the plain, digestible 
food which alone is suitable for growing children ; and 
yet it seems almost impossible for mothers to realize 
that in giving these things to their children, they are 
not only wasting time and money, but are also directly 
i injuring their helpless little ones. It is certainly a very 
fortunate thing that nature provides for a baby at its 
entrance into life, food which is all-Bufficient for its 
needs, for otherwise it seems as if the ingenuity of igno- 
rant parents would by this time have extinguished the 
human race. Even as it is, some mothers insist on giv- 
ing babies all sorts of food, sometimes going so far as 
to believe, or say they believe, that a little of anything 
that they themselves can eat will not hurt the baby. A 
woman might as well Bay that the baby's little hands can 
do the work of her hands, as that its little stomach can 
do the work of her stomach ; and the result of such 
treatment is that the baby pines, falls sick, is drugged 
with medicine, and in nine cases out of ten, dies, the 
victim of its mother's ignorance. Now there are very 
few moderately healthy women who cannot nurse their 
children if they choose, and in most cases it is not only 
easier for a woman to do so than to attempt hand-feed- 
ing, but it is also much better for her health, while on 
the baby's side of the question there is but one thing to 
be said. To bring up a child by hand even under the 
most favorable circumstances is difficult and dangerous ; 
while under any other than favorable circumstances it 
is next to impossible. In no case is a hand-fed child 
likely to be so strong and healthy as one which has ita 
own proper food, and if the difference does not show at 
once, it is very likely to in after years. A mother who 
can nurse her child has, therefore, at the outset, a very 
great advantage, and one which she is very foolish in 
any way to neglect, both for her own sake and the 
child's. She should be very careful about her own food, 
eating and drinking only that which is plain and whole- - 
some, and the quieter and more undisturbed she can. 
keep herself in every way, the better it will be for the 
child ; for anger, fear, fretfulness, or indeed excitement ' 
of any kind, will affect the milk and sometimes make it 
almost a poison. Then she should try to nurse the child 
as far as possible at regular times, once in two or three 
hours being enough, for the first two or three months, 
during the daytime, while, after the first fortnight, it 
should not be nursed at all at night. If it is a healthy 
child, it will, if nursed at ten or eleven o'clock, sleep 
till three or four in the morning, thus giving the mother 
a good night's rest, which is a matter of great impor- 
tance. ' If the mother .has plenty of milk, the child 
should have no other food until it is time to wean it ^ 
but if from any cause Bhe should not have enough, then ' 
a little milk and water with a very little sugar should be 
given from a feeding bottle, which must always be kept 
perfectly clean, by scalding it out with hot water two 
or three times a day. When a child has to be brought 
up by hand, asses', cow's or goat's milk and water, 
should be used at first, great care being taken that the 
milk is perfectly pure and fresh ; if it can be had is boob 
as it is milked, so much the better. At first it Bhould 
be diluted with an equal quantity of water; from the 
sixth week to the third month, gradually diminish the 
water to-one-third ; from the third month, gradually di- 
minish the water till about the sixth month, when milk 
alone should be given until the first four teeth are 
through. The milk should be warmed by putting it into 
a little jug in a basin of hot water, and should be given 
at the same temperature at which it comes from a 
healthy mother's breBst, viz., 98° of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer. The same regularity should be observed 
in feeding as in nursing, and the child, while being 
fed, Bhould be kept as nearly as possible in the same 
position as in taking the breast. The appearance 
of the first four teeth show that the child can take 
and probably needs more solid food, therefore some 
kind of flour, cornstarch, rice, oatmeal or barley- 
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gruel, plain crackers or a little bread made very soft, 
' should be mixed with the milk twice in the day. The 
state of the child's Btomach and bowels should be care- 



see how easy it is to get a baby, which is otherwise prop- 
erly cared for, into good habits in respect to its sleep, 
and how much difference these habits will make in the 
health of the child'_and the comfort of the mother. 



V 



prising how much exposure can be home without dan- 
ger, by children who are used to a free, out-of-door life ; 
while the strength of bone and muscle, digestion and 
nerve, which is built up by such a life, is such a strong . 
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gruel, plain crackers or a little bread made very soft, 
• ehonld be mixed with the milk twice in the day. The 
state of the child's stomach and boweU should be care- 
fully watched, and the food varied accordingly, arrow- 
root, sago, rice or baked flour being given where there 
is tendency to diarrhoea, oatmeal and barley where there 
is constipation. 

As to the time for weaning children, no exact rule can 
be laid down for all cases, for much depends upon the 
health of mother and child, the climate, season of the 
- year, etc., but as a general thing, it is best to wean some- 
time between the ninth and twelfth month ; and wean- 
ing can usually be managed very easily, by giving the 
kinds of food described above, in gradually increasing 
quantities, at the Bsmc time, of course, diminishing the 
mother's milk. A child which is completely weaned at 
twelve months, should, from that time until it is eight- 
een months old, be fed four times a day upon milk, sim- 
ple preparations of the different grains, boiled or baked 
j potatoes mashed fine, beef tea, crackers and bread. 
f From eighteen months, when children are healthy, a 
J greater variety of food may be given, but the same care 

' should be taken in regard to the regularity of their 

meals (for a habit of eating at odd times is harmful at 
any age,) and that they get nothing which is not plain 
and wholesome. Sweet cakes, pastry, hot breads, 
greasy or highly seasoned food of any kind should be 
strictly forbidden, while almost any meat (except pork,) 
fish, rice, oatmeal, cornmcal, almost all kinds of fruit, 
and all easily digested vegetables, such as potatoes, to- 
matoes, spinach, etc., maybe given, well cooked and 
w-in proper quantities, the heaviest meal being taken in 
the middle of the day, and the condition of the bowels 
being always carefully watched. 

Now any woman with common-sense and fairly good 
health can do all this without much trouble, and in the 
end will find that it is the easiest way to bring up her 
children, for this sort of care will keep them well and 
strong, saving all the expense and anxiety of the fre- 
quent illnesses which are usually the lot of children who 
are permitted to eat all* sorts of things at all sorts of 
times. ■ As, for Sample, in teething, when babies which 
are properly fed and cared for suffer very little, while 
badly managed children are almost always in pain and 
frequently have fits, convulsions, and those choleraic 
attacks, which are so common a cause of death, espec- 
ially in cities. You cannot make good bread out of bad 
flour, y?u cannot grow a strong plant from an unripe 
seed, you cannot build a sea-worthy boat out of decayed 
timber,— how then can you expect your children to be 
healthy unless you give them in their food the material 
from which to make healthy bone and muscle, nerve and 
flesh t 

SLEEP. 

A very young baby can make no better use of its time 
than to spend it in eating and sleeping, and, for the first . 
few months of its life, a healthy baby will do this, pro- 
vided it iB allowed to be quiet, is fed regularly, and not 
dosed with any kind of sleeping mixture, this latter be- 
ing a practice which every mother ought to understand 
is senseless, wicked and utterly inexcusable. Up to two 
years of age. children should sleep twelve hours at night 
and an hour or two in the middle of the day; after that 
age, from ten to twelve hours at night is usually enough, 
though it is a good thing to keep up the habit of tuking 
a nap in the daytime, until they are four or five years 
old. No child should sleep in the garments which it 
wears during the daytime, for they are filled with the 
moisture given off from the skin, but should be put into 
• nice, sweet, dry nightclothes, while the day clothes are 
hung somewhere to air. Except in extremely cold 
•weather, it is best for even very young babies to sleep 
alone, and the less they are rocked and shaken about the 
better. A clean and comfortable bed and pillow for a 
child can easily be made by filling a couple of bags with 
dry moss, corn leaves, sea-grass, or horsehair, and the 
stuffing can be changed and the bags washed sufficient- 
ly often to keep them perfectly clean. The bedclothes 
should be warm but light, and mothers should he very 
careful not to let their children get into the habit of 
sleeping with their heads covered up, for in this way 
they breathe over and over again the air which has (seen 
poisoned by their own little bodies. Plenty of pure air 
ia absolutely necessary to health, and, in rooms where 
children Bleep, the greatest care should be taken to have 
good ventilation. Draughts are, undoubtedly, bad 
things, but they are better than impure air; and children 
who are accustomed to plenty of fresh air and cold 
water are not likoly to be hurt by an occasional draught. 

Children should never be roused suddenly from sleep; 
and loud no'iBes, or anything which may startle a sleep- 
ing child, should be avoided as much as possible, for 
though children do not always show it at once, it is cer- 
tain that their brains and nervous systems are sometimes 
very much injured by sudden shocks or frights. It wiU 
' o has not tried the experiment, to 



see how easy it is to get a baby, which is otherwise prop- 
erly cared fof, into good habits in respect to its sleep, 
and how much difference these habits will make in the 
health of the child^and the comfort of the mother. 
Wakeful nights with a, baby mean fretful days for both 
baby and mother, and, except in the case of really sick- 
ly children, there is seldom any .need for a mother to 
lose much sleep, for sleep is such an absolute necessity 
for children that Nature forces them to take it, even un- 
der very unfavorable circumstances, and a little care on 
the mother's part in forming regular habits in a baby, 
will generally ensure quiet, comfortable nights, and two 
or three hours of freedom during the day, when baby is 
taking its nap. 

Put children to bed at the same hour every night, 
having first given them a sufficient quantity of proper 
food, and changed all their day clothes for loose, clean 
night-garments. Let the air of the room be cool and 
fresh, the bedclothes light but warm enough for the sea- 
son," have as little light and as little noise as possi- 
ble, and you will find that "getting baby to sleep " is 
not, after all, so troublesome a thing to do. Where a 
mother is obliged to keep her baby in the same room 
with the rest of the family, she can often manage to 
screen off a corner, and avoid Borne of the light and 
noise, while the mere fact of undressing and putting a 
child into bed always at the same hour, will of itself of- 
ten ensure a good, night's sleep. The nap in the day- 
time should be regulated in the same -way, and instead 
of interfering with the child's sleep at night, it usually 
makes it more quiet, as the effect of two or three hours' 
sleep in the day is to soothe and comfort the nervous 
system, thus increasing the chances for a good night's 
sleep. But, invaluoblc as Bleep is to children, it should 
niter be purchased' with drugs or potions, or syrups of 
any kind; again and again should it be repeated to 
mothers and nurses that these things are all horrible 
poisons, and that the sleep that they bring is indeed the 
sister of death. 

OUT-OF-DOORS. . 

In summer, a healthy baby should be taken out of 
doors when it is three or four weeks old ; in winter it 
ought not to go out until it is five or six weeks old ; and 
in both summer and winter care should be taken that it 
is properly dressed, not exposed too directly to the heat 
and light of the sun, or to dsmpness or strong winds. 
With a little precaution, a baby can be kept out of doors 
nearly all the time in fine, bright weather, and the more 
it is out the better for it in every way, for fresh air 
brings appetite and sleep, soothes the nerves and 
strengthens. the digestion. 

In many ways, children are like plants, and especially 
in their love for and need of out-of-door air and sun- 
light. Without these they will fade and droop, just as 
plants do, as anyone may see who looks at the poor lit- 
tle children who ore crowded into dark, dirty tenement 
houses in large towns, where their white faces and wast- 
ed limbs show only too plainly that they are being stunt- 
ed and stnrved for the want of fresh air, bright sunshine, 
and the beautiful, free life which even the poorest chil- 
dren in tile country can get so easily. 

With babies, of course, it is necessary to be careful in 
respect to many little points, of some of which I have 
already spoken ; that is, a baby should never be earned 
upright until it is at least six months old; before that 
time it should be laid carefully over both arms of the 
person who carries it, and lie just as it does in bed. It 
should not be squeezed up too closely, for its bones are 
very soft; and it should not be let to lie too long on one ' 
side, but Bhould be changed from one arm to the other, 
while its eyes should be shielded from the rays of the 
sun. After six months, it can be put into a little cart 
or carriage, and if properly supported with something 
soft can be kept out in this way for hours at a time, for 
an occasional push to the cart will keep a baby quiet, just 
as well as constant motion. Indeed, I know of no such 
easy way of taking care of a baby in pleasant weather, 
as to put it in a safe and comfortable position (always 
taking care that its back is well supported) in a little 
cart with a top, or an ordinary baby-carriage, and let- 
ting it stand in some protected corner near the door or 
window, or on the porch, where the mother can once in 
a while step out, to speak to it and roll it back and 
forth for a few moments. Almost any child will take 
Ub nap in this wny, and even very restless children will 
be quiet for a long time, to the great relief of mother or 
nurse, who will undoubtedly find plenty to do during 
these spare moments. 

When children got old enough to walk, they soon 
leam that out of doors is the best place for them, and 
mothers who live in the country or in Bmall towns find 
that the fresh air, which is so easily to be had, is food 
and drink and medicine for thoir children. It is sur- 

• A warm and light covering can be made bj lUtchtng several 
of brown paper Into a counterpane or coverlid of anj 
wUl be foSSa\err comfortable, and of course Is very 



prising how much exposure can be borne without dan- 
ger, by children who are UBed to a free, out-of-door life; 
while the strength o? bone and muscle, digestion and 
nerve, which is built up by such a life, is such a strong . 
argument in favor of the ctyjntry for children, that it is 
a wonder that all men and women: who have families to 
bring up do not, for their children's sake, look for em- 
ployment and homes in the country, instead of clinging, 
as so many of them do, to the crowded, dirty, unwhole- 
some city streets, where pure air is almost unknown and 
the best influences of out-of-door life are never felt. 

But, in city or country, out-of-door air is pretty sure 
to he the best, and the more you can give of it to your 
children, even though it is only iiTa city square, the less 
trouble you will find them; while to those who live 
always in the city, too much cannot be said about the 
value of an occasionally in the country, in the woods 
or on the seashore, both to their children and them- 
selves. I have heard it said, at the end of a long, hot 
summer, by mothers of little babies, who were cooped, 
up through the stifling days and nights in one or two 
rooms of n tenement house, that they believed their chil- 
dren's lives had been saved by the one or two days' ex- 
cursions into the country which, by the help of some 
charitable society or through their own economy, they 
bad been able to take ; and such is the wonderful power 
of fresh air and pure sunshine, that I believe they were 
right. 

WALKING. 

Do not hurry a baby about walking; for there is never 
any need to try to teach a child that which Nature -will 
teach it in her own good time, in a much better and 
safer way than you can. The best thing you can do for ^ 
your baby, as soon as it is old enough to move about, is 
to put it on the floor, on a big cushion, or blanket, or 
even a piece of old carpet, and let it roll and tumble and 
stretch to its little heart's content, just as any other 
youn" animal does when its freedom is left to it. Give 
it a ball, or a rag doll, or some other safe plaything to 
crawl about after, and yon will find that its legs and 
arms will find plenty to do, until it is strong enough to 
pull itself up by a choir or table and take its first, tot- 
tering steps, after which the days of rest for its mother 
arc gone by, and there is no safety except iu constant 
watchfulness. If you want your boy or girl to be strong, 
you must be very patient with their little restless move- 
ments, for every one means the growth and development 
of some muscle, and ought not to be checked except 
when really necessary. 



A healthy child will begin very early in life to make 
various sounds which are Nature's preparation for 
speech, and these sounds should not be repressed, for it 
is only by making such sounds that a child can learn to 
talk. Of course, all cries or noises which show that the 
child is in pain, or tired, or hungry, should be attended 
to at once; but a healthy child will never be a very quiet 
one, and a certain amount of noise-making seems to be 
essential to proper growth and development. So don't 
try to keep children always still; let them shout and 
prattle and chatter as much as they like, just as you let 
them struggle and reach and kick, with their little 
hands and feet. It is all a part of Nature's education, 
and the less it is interfered with the better. 

MEDICINE. 
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ay be broadly laid down that none except 
)lest medicines should be given without the 
loctor, and that even the simple hredicines 
should be given as seldom and in as small quantities as 
possible. Dosing children with this, that and the other, 
is by far too common a habit among all classes, but espec- 
ially among the ignorant, for it is safe to say that those 
who know most about children give them the least med- 
icine. "An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure." and although it is, of course, sometimes necessary ' 
to <*ivc drugs to little children, yet, in nine cases out of 
ten" intelligent care in the first place will prevent any 
such necessity. When you sec that a child is realty ail- 
ing go to a doctor or some person competent to advise 
you, and don't meddle with medicines of which you 
know little or nothing, for you are pretty certain to do 
more harm than good. 

CONCLUSION. "J" 

Within the limits of such pages os these, it is, of 
course, impossible to do anything- more than give gen- 
eral ideas in regard to the care of little children; but 
nothing that can be said here or anywhere else will be 
of any use except in cases where the mother herself is 
ready and anxious to learn and practise. Fortunately, 
there are many such mothers in the world, and it is 
pleasant to think that, in these days, it is comparatively 
easy for them to learn how to Jake proper care of their 
children. In no wny is the human race muking greater 
progress than in respect to its treatment of little chil- 
dren, one evidence of which is that in civilized countries 
societies are being formed for the protection and care of 
such children as have no friends to care for them, or 
such as, worse still, are neglected or ill-treated by those 
who ought to care for them. 

One of the great lessons that Christ left to the world, 
is, that the little children whom God has made so help- 
less and dependent, have a claim upon us, who are no 
longer children, which we can never rightfully set aside. 
And surely we who call ourselves Christians should hold 
our children as dear as did that heathen mother, who, 
when asked to show her jewels, led forward her two 
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THE P HAYEK ITT THE DESERT. 
The Mohammedan call to prayer is shouted 
at sunrise and noontime and sunset from ''Sy- 
ria's thousand minarets." Though he may be 
far out of hearing, the devout Arab traveller, 
across the desert, lights from his camel and, 
kneeling on the sands with his face towurds 
Mecca, pavs hts homage to Allah, as best he 
knows. Shall not wc who call ourselves 
Christians pauso on our journey across life's 
plain,. as the New Year's sun is riBing, and 
letting life's burdens and business halt awhile, 
turn our faces towards our Holy City, and 
worship the Father with thanksgiving for the 
care that has brought us safe on our way and 
given us springs id the desert, and with pray- 
er for His guidance through the trackless fu- 
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GO&EESPOHDEKOE. 

Albemarle Co., Va., tfw. 16th, 1879. 
General Ai malrong— 

bear Sir: 

Our schools are largely 
attended and doing well. The term will be 
much shorter this session than ever before. 
The school board has been unable to secure 
the usual amount from the "Peabody Fund." 

The election passed off quietly. The col- 
ored people of this (Albemarle) county voted 
almost solidly for the debt-payers. While 
our motive has been questioned by oue of the 
leading papers of the State, 1 am firmly of 
the opinion that our people voted for the 
honest payment of Virginia's debt, because 
they believed it to be but an act of justice. 
There seems to be a disposition on the part of 
certain newspapers in this and other states, 
to place 
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was made by bote, sides for the Ncg: 
The one side held up honesty. The other side 

Eortrayed in language which did not fail to 
ave its untimely effect, that the negro had 
no right, morally or otherwise, to help pay a 
debt he had no part in contracting. "We 
weie alBo reminded that this\ debt was made 
whi\e 1 we were yet slaves— and were so much 
property. 

These are some of the arguments adduced 
by the intelligent white readjusters of this 
state to secure the colored vote. Now, Gen- 
eral, is it unnatural, with such sophiscated 
Mooning as this adopted by the readjusters, 
"that they should have secured a large number 
of colored votes I Are not the leaders more 
to blame than their followers ? 

Again, the white vote against the debt- 
payers, is much larger than many care to ad- 
mit. There were no papers edited by colored 
men preaching repudiation, — yet this class of 
citizens, who did the most harm to the State 
are blameless 

The colored man was, doubtless, as honest 
. in his convictions when voting against the 
funders, as the white man ; and the oft repeat- 
ed assertion, "the Negro did it," shows an 
unkind spirit, if not "an inclination to rnis- 
place the great portion of the blame. 



f ,C , Va., Nov. 22d, 1879. 

Dear Sir : 

In an editorial not long since the 
OharlottevilU Chronicle-Democrat spoke in de- 
fence of the colored voters of the state. The 
afternoon of the day on which I wrote you, 
I sent the editor my thanks, which he publish- 
ed. I also send you, enclosed, the editorial al- 
luded to. I was sorry to hear of the burning 
of Academic Hall. 

Most respectfullly, 

Thomas Catton. 



THE COLORED CITIZEN. 

We beg leave to protest against the at- 
tempts to cost all the odium of the debt-pay- 
ers' defeat on the colored voters. Those of 
. them who voted with the readjusters, are no 
: more responsible for the disastrous result than 
the white men with whom they co-operated, 
and not as much bo, because the white voters 
ought to have known better. " The Negroes 
did it," is the ready explanation; "but for 
the 'ignorant Negroes' the Buccess of the 
debt-payers . would have been triumphant." 
Undoubtedly so; but what about the " ignpr- 
ant white men" ? But for them would not 
the defeat of the readjusters been overwhelm- 
ing ? Where then is the justice or the policy 
of laying Bpccial blame at the colored man's 
door ? In all seriousneBs we say that the 
sooner that sort of talk ceases, the better. 
The fact is the colored vote, like the white 
vote, was divided. In many counties, as in 
Albemarle, they stood nobly in our ranks, 
voted with us and pleaded earnestly on the 
hustings for the preservation of Virginia's 
credit and honor. 

Tha damage has been done, and it is profit- 
less to speculate how it was done or who 
did it. A more practical inquiry is, how arrf 
we to undo it and who is to help us ? li 



the repudiaturs' 
class of voters I 

to us? If the "Negroes did" it," to them 
may hopefully look for assistance in the ef- 
fort to put things right. The white repu- 
diators are there to stay. The colored vo- 
ter cannot be a repudiator and remain a 
Republican. 

We are thankful that there tins been some 
division among the colored voters evcry- 
d indulge the hope, that in future 
there will be a still greater dispo-' 
ong them to vote independently 
is this question of fidelity to pub- 
lic obligatims is a living issue, there is rea- 
son to hope that a greater number of colored 
citizens, will be found co operating with those 
who favor the payment of the public debt. 
The principles and policy of the Republican 
party, no less than their own interests, impel 
them in that direction, and wc are confident 
thatthey will prove to be invaluable allies of 
the debt-paying white men of Virginia. They 
havecvery thing togaiu by such an association. 
If they wish to Viae in the social scrle, the 
irue-waytodo it is to vote independently. 
Let both of the great National parties find it 
to their interest to secure their votes, and as 
sure as human nature is ever the same, the col- 
ored people will make friends on both sides. 
The white people have learnt a valuable lesson 
from this election. Not only humanity and 
justice, but a sound policy requires that both 
parties should hereafter treat the negro as an 
equal of the white man at the polls. A few 
isolated communities, at the far South, have 
been guilty, in the past, of a very reprehensi- 
ble Bpirit towards the colored voters in their 
midst, and these cases have been laid to the 
charge of this whole section by the fanatical 
North. ""Now we insist upon it that all our 
people should frown upon such proceedings 
and henceforth endeavor to remove the scan- 
dal from Southcn politics. If there nre bull- 
dozing communities that cannot be reformed, 
let them be read out of both pnrtics. This 
we say for the future, without admitting the 
truth of the grave charges brought against us 



HOMES OF OUR COLORED PEOPLE. 

TnE copies of the Soutiirkn Workman sei 
le were duly received, and, 
rard, I Bet out ou a visit 



days after- 
carried a copy of the Workman with me to 
Bee if I could get them to subscribe for it. 
I believe the Workman is one of the best pa- 
pers in Virginia, and gives information about 
the progress of the colored people which can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. Still I fear it 
will be difficult to get many subscribers 
Lynchburg for several reasons. Nearly all 
the colored people are members of some 
church, and their ministers always try to get 
those who can read to take their church pa- 
pers; then some of them take papers edited 
by colored men, in Richmond or Washington, 
jftnd then some who have looked at copies ol 
the Wqrkman say it is very good, "bufc has 
)t enough about politics in it " ! 
The family I wanted to visit lives in a sub 
urb of Lynchburg known as "Camp Davis,' 
and conBiBts of an old man and his wife, with 
two or three good, steady boys, whom the old S u _ a 
people adopted, as they had no children of p 1 
their own. Besides these nephews, there is " eiE 
a very old woman, a sister of Uncle Winston, | Cltv 
who was Bold to the South many years ago, 
and came back very unexpectedly, when all 
her relations BUpposed she was dead. Her 
daughter, who is a widow also, lives with the 
family and helps with the work, of which the 
energetic mistress of the house seems to find 
a great deal to do. "Aunt Anne," as we all 
call this busy person, is quite a character in 
her way, and has a Btrong, clear mind. When 
she was renting a house to live in,;Bhe was 
always planning for a home of her own, and 
without her husband's knowledge managed 
to save from her own and the boys' labor, 
$75.00; and when she heard her spouse la- 
menting that some fine lots near them were 
selling very low, and wishing he had money 
to buy one, she produced her bank certificate, 
to the astonishment and delight" of the old 
man, and he straightway invested in the land, 
whereon they have since built a snug house. 

11 Camp Davis," where they live, is quite a 
village in itself, has a pretty little white 
church, and ia laid off in squares and Btreets. 
Only one or two white families live ia that 
precinct, and most of the houses are small 
and belong to the colored people who occupy 
them. There are oue or two large houses 
owned by negroes, who are considered rich 
by their neighbors. 

I knew that Aunt Anne was very proud of 
her establishment, and could hardly help 
smiliog when I came to a tiny little gray cot- 
tage, a story and a-half high, with a fanciful 
cornice on the roof and a laticed porch in 
front, about big enough for two people to 
stand in. The whole concern looks like a 
child's playhouse on a large scale.; but it is 
greatly prized by its owners, who deserve 
much credit for thiir industry in accumulat- 



ing this nice little property, for they were 
slaves until they were getting to be old peo- 
ple, and had to begin the world, when they 
were set free, with nothing but their clothes. 
A latticed fence enclosed the neat little grassy 
yard fn front, which had flower borders all 
around it, the flowers being carefully covered 
to protect them from the winter, and back of 
the house was a large vegetable garden, with 
borders of raspberries and 
The family have lately bought 
a large lot adjoining them, and are planting 
trees and getting it in nice order; so if one of 
the boys should be married, they can put up 
a house and start the new family comfortably 
in the world. 

While I was making these observations, 
Aunt. Anne, tho good, sensible mulatto wo- 
man who is the happy owner of this establish- 
ment', came to the door and ushered me into 
a very small parlor, shining clean, and so full 
of furniture, pictures and fanciful things that 
one might almost suppose it a variety shop. 
Colored people love bright colors, owing, I 
presume, to tho fact that their race came from 
a tropical land, where nature paints in glori- 
ous tints and delights in gorgeous hues. A 
tall man might have touched the ceiling with 
his fingers, and a very long-armed man might 
almost have extended his hands from side to 
Bide of this cheerful, tidy little apartment 
which Aunt Anne's busy fiugers love to adorn. 
There was a bright carpet on the floor, and 
crimson curtains with lace ones inside at the 
windows, and a very fine set of furniture care- 
fully covered with linen, and in one corner a 
sweet-toned melodcon. A glass basket, sup- 
posed to be a chandelier, hung down over the 
marble-topped centre-table, and this and the 
vases were filled with wax flowers nnd the 
beautiful, graceful plumes of the Pampas 
grass. And then the paper Vm the walls! 
That was covered with such big bouquets of 
bright flowers, that they looked as ( if they 
would crowd out the numbers of pictures of 
everj kind, which vainly strove to cover them. 
There was a mirror on the mantelpiece so 
large, that one wonders where it got in, and 
a handsome picture of horses as big as the 
famous portraits of Dr. Primrose's daughters; 
and everywhere that they could find room for, 
pictures of everything and everybody, from 
the "Expulsion from Paradise," depicted by 
two fair, weeping figures with long hair, in 
figleaf costume, to a little black baby in a 
long white dress. And then the china and 
glass, useful and ornamental, that was placed 
everywhere, that I should have thought could 
not go anywhere, and not a speck of dust on 
any of it' 

Of course this room was much too fine for 
ordinary mortals, on ordinary occasions; so, 
after giving me time to take in all the beau- 
ties about me, Aunt Anne remarked, that "it 
was too cold to stay in a room without fire," 
and took me into her chamber, which was 
quite as neat, if not so fine, as the parlor. 
There was a good fire in the bright little 
stove, and after asking me to be seated, the 
lady of the house resumed her place at the 
quilting-frame, on which was displayed- a 
quilt of very gay pattern; making quilts for 
sale being one of the numerous trades by 
which Aunt Anne finds occupation for her 
■ busy hands and brings coin into the house- 
I hold treasury of which she is the careful 
Her husband and .the boys were 
factory, the eldest of the nephews 
being one of tho best tobacco workers in the 
city, often making a hundred dollars a month 
in good seasons. The old aister and her 
daughter were washing in the kitchen, for 
Aunt Anne takes in laundry work too, and, 
witli the aid of her hand-maidens, attends to 
two cows, selling milk and butter, and in the 
summer time selling fruit and vegetables from 
her garden. There was a charming' air of 
peace, thrift and content about the little es- 
tablishment, and I sometimes think that 
white people, who have never known the sor- 
rows of Blavery, what it was to be separated 
from their loved ones, unable to own 
ertv. no matter how much they worked 
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under the wooden structure. Soon after the 
family moved, a baby was born in the little 
house, which looked much like a bird -box 
perched on its tall stilts. When the baby was 
wo weeks old, there was a terrible stofm of 
now and wind, ami when a big snowdrift 
same along in the night, the poor little house, 
>arents, baby and all, turned a somersault and 
oiled down the hill! At daylight, the luck- 
less head of the family, who could not be called 
eholder, scrambled out. and with the aid 
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the unfortunate family by the downfall of their 
iat the colored people all combined 
up again on a solid brick foundation, 
i short time the family was re-estab- 
lished in a sung little home, with no danger 
of rolling down hill again in the first high 

Colored people are usually fond of animals, 
and nearly every family has its cat and dog, 
its pigs and poultry, aud not seldom a cow or 
two, aud sometimes are ve^y happy in posses- 
sion of a horse or mule, which assists greatly 
in the support of a family. 

It sometimes occurs, in buying real estate, 
that the colored people make a purchase of 
property to which the title is defective, and 
the labor of years is lost by one mistake. It 
is a safe plan for every one who buys- proper- 
ty, first to consult a reliable lawyer about the 
title. Five or ten dollars spent in this way 
may save hundreds, to say nothing of the care 
and anxiety involved. A case of this kind 
came to my knowledge lately. An old white 
man, who owned quite a large tract of land, 
died without a will, and his property was in- 
herited by half a dozen children. The oldest 
son. without consulting the other heirs, sold 
two acres of land to a colored man for $30.00. 
The negro paid for the land and began cut- 
ting wood off it for sale. One of the heirs to 
the estate had the negro arrested for trespass, 
and he was carried before a magistrate. Here 
was a hard case! A man prosecuted for sell- 
wood off his own land! The poor negro 
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ake any de- 
•ntieman who hap- 
; the trial advised 
rle did so, and the 
lawyer asked lor tne cause to be deferred, and 
at; the same began an action against the man 
who had sold the land, for obtaining money 
on false pretences. This alarmed him so 
much, that he induced his brother to drop the 
suit for trespass, and finally the consent of all 
the hcirswas obtained to the sale of the two 
acres of land; but/by the time all this was set- 
tled;' the costs had amounted to as much as 
the land was worth, and the poor colored man 
might have saved all this trouble and expense 
by. consulting a lawyer and paying a small fee 
at first. Orha Lanohorne. 

Lyscnnnno, 2Kw. 2C,jl879. 

STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 
Strength of character consists of two- 
things, power of will and power of self- 
restraint. It requires two things, there- 
fore, for its existence, strong feelings, and 
strong command over them. Now, it is. 
here we make a grand mistake : we mis- 
take Btrong feelings for strong character. 
A man who bears all before him, and be- 
fore whose frown domestics tremble, and 
„. whose' bursts of fury make the children 
p- | pf the household quake, because he has 
' bis will obeyed and has his own way in 



life, could not possibly I & \[ things, we call him a strong man. It 
lored people in such homes ] j 8 nig pa5S i ons that arc strong ; ho that is 
mastered by them is weak. You must 
measure a man by the strength of his 
feelings he subdues, not by the power of 
those which subdue him. And hence 
composure is very often the highest re- 
sult of strength. Did wc ever Bee a man 
receive a flagrant insult, and only grow 
a little pale, and then reply quietly? 
That is a man-spiritually strong. Or, 
did we ever see a man in anguish stand 
as if carved out of solid rock, mastering 
himself? Or, one that, bearing a hope- 
less daily trial, remains silent, and never 



be as happy 

as this, saved by honest toil and shared by a 
united family. After Aunt Anne had exhib- 
ited numerous quilts which she hod made for 
sale, and displayed "The Rising Sun," "The 
Wild-goose Chase,; 1 &c, for me to admire, 
and I had given her the Workman, which she 
promised to Bhow her boys when they came 
home, I took leave of the busy housewife. 

Wending my way through Camp Davis, I 
passed many snug little cottages giving proof 
of careful industry, on the part of their own- 
ers. Sometimes the beginning of thiB home- 
building is very humble indeed. Often a 
whole family can afford but one little room 
at first, and, one wonders how they 



such close quarters; but very often the j tells the world what cankers his tome 
brick chimney has an outside fireplace, show- | p eac ' e ? That is strength. He who, with 
ing that after awhile they hope to add anoth- , gtrono . pa9s i ns, remains chaste ; he who, 
er room, aqd perhaps, if the household pros- , » sensitive, with many powers of in- 
pers, in time a comfortable house is built in ^. . rton u- nmvr.kMl and 

front of the small shelter where they first set dignation in htm, can be pro okee and 
up their household goods, and it becomes the yet restrain himself and forgive—those 
kitchen or work-room for a far more pre ton- are the spiritual heroes.. Mev. rr.. 
tious house. | Robertson. 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Ir.dian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work from all' parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



much leavened with right ideas, and the 
country must get on with them as best it 

The mass of illiterate voters in the 
South is, because it must be, a de- 
structive rather than constructive cle- 
ment. Good -intentions will not help it 
The " Outs" in politics will combine with 
it to get in, and, when in, the others will 
seek the ninety-nine - dissatisfied ones to 
get in again. * • X 

The well being of the South depends . 
much on Northern capital and enterprise. 
That depends not a little on the soundness 
of its financial policy, and' that depends 
on popular intelligence. 

With an effort that is feeble in itself, 
but wonderful considering the past, the j 
South is maintaining frco school systems. 
A<»ain and again have one or two faithful ] 
men in Congress vainly urged the duty 
or aiding this effort. We hope for better 
results this session. 

Few realize the results of Northern 
benevolence in sending five millions of 
dollars, since 1862, to help the frccdmcn 
in a way they needed the most, and were 
helped the least. Thousands of intelli- 
gent colored schoolmasters are abroad, 
and, with few exceptions, the worthy ones 
among them have won the respect and 
oood'-will of all their neighbors They 
have worked for their people and for peace. 

It takes a negro educator to appreciate 
the irony of saying ': Let us have peace," 
and then neglecting the things that make 
for peace. The one is a sentiment easy as a 
breath ; the other is a duly from which 
most men flinch. 



BREAKING OP. 



Upon the issue of paying interest on 
the State debt, according to terms ac- 
cepted by Virginia's creditors (three per 
cent, for'ten years, and four per cent, for 
the ensuing twenty-five years), or on terms 
fixed without their consent (three per 
cent for forty-five years), there has been 
an unprecedented excitement ■ in this* 
State. The colored vo.e haB suddenly 
the balance of power and given victory to 
the readj usters: There is a split in Con- 
servative ranks. . Ex-Confederate leaders- 
are arrayed against each other. The he- 
roes of the war are replacing one-legged 
soldiers who fought under them with col- 
ored men who might have fought against 
them. Storms of indignation have arisen. 

There has been a pretty clean sweep of 
the State officers, and in the redistribu- 
tion colored men have had some share. 
Negroes expect, hereafter, to be repre- 
sented on juries and hope t#change laws 
which practically restrict their voting. 

So far as this result is at the expense 
of the Stale credit it is a calamity. Wo 
do not yet know its effect upon Virginia's 
honor or standing in the markets of the 
world. " 

The point we press is the need of en- 
lightened voters who will know what they 
are about. 

Public credit can stand on nothing else. 
A mass of ignorant voters who can be 
humbugged and misled, who get all their 
facts atsccond-band, who neither read nor 
think, is a public danger. 

Most of the Southern Stales have such 
a class— in the aggregate, an enormous 
mass, whites as well as blacks, whose ac- 
tion on questions of financial policy will 
be momentous. 

Other ideas than the increasingly dim 
and distant one of gratitude for emanci- 
pation will occupy the colored mind. It 
will act for what it honestly believes to be 
its immediate interest. There is nowhero 
a class on the intellectual plane of the ne- 
gro that is so well-disposed to right action. 
1 It will act up to its light, but its best 
! light is dim and therefore unsafe. 

More light for them, not more laws : a 
higher plane to which they shall be lift- 
,'"bd, notby bayonets, or by demagogues, 
- but by spelling-books. 

Politicians to the background and 
schoolmasters to the front. 

But whero one ex-slave ,will faithfully 
j attend a night-school, a hundred will 
gather about a stump speaker. The work 
■of the teacher is upon the rising genera- 
tion. The one now passing cannot be 



Those who have feared the power of 
the ': solid South " hardly understood the 
silent but resistless working of obscure 
social and political forces. Those who 
understood these forces estimated the 
"solid South" at its true value— a fabric 
of imposing and pretentious front, but, 
nevertheless, basetl on a foundation of 
sand, and they predicted that it would 
quickly tumble in. It was utterly impos- 
sible, under laws which, to a remarkable 
extent, secured equality and freedom of 
action, for apy permanent political forces j 
to be organized. Stability in rank or 1 
party must come from specific laws, or 
from priestcraft, or from some overmas- 
taring common interest Servitude, be- 
rare the war, massed the whole communi- 1 
ty in its defense, just as the English aris- 
tocracy become one in a contest for their 
privileges. Break up these artificial bar- 
riers, and the tendency of society is like 
water to dispose itself in a common level. 

In the South, the people cannot divide 
always on the color line. There is, in- 
deed, one color which is very apt to dead- 
en all other colors. It is the yellow of 
gold. White may dislike black, and black 
may dislike white, but both love the yel- 
low in its metallic form. Few are the 
political sentinels who insist on the watch- 
word of integrity. The many, the major- 
ity, are paralized before the yellow of 
gold. Like fierce dogs, won over by pel- 
lets of meat, they reverse their guns when 
a dollar is tossed at them. The purchas- 1 
able qualitv of the legislatures of the 
Northern States is a matter of deep con- 
cern to those who have the interests of 
the State at heart ; and in the treatment 
of the Indian, the Negro, and the China- 
man, the National Legislature shows that 
it has no burden of lofty sentiments. 
When the great war ended, the whites 



lost cause," however deaf to them. It 
is therefore, no surprise to us, that iu the 
Legislature of the State of Virgioia,,two 
one-armed Confederate soldiers-were turn- 
ed out of humble offices, by "a majority 
which was overwhelmingly Confederate 
in its antecedents, and in their places two 
colored men were placed. It is a remark- 
able turn in the wheel of fortune. It is 
the cap-sheaf of disintegration. It is the 
proclamation of the rotteness of the plat- 
form styled the " solid South." 

We are not considering the motives or i 
the morals of the act. We are simply 
illustration the historical , process— that ■ 
process, which, in a community where: 
brains are active and laws and customs i 
| are not restricted, allows ideas to grow, 
ambition to do its work, and gives free 
| play to all the social forces. Had anyone 
j predicted ton years ago that, in a legisla- 
ture where tliosc of Confederate antece- 
dents were in a large majority, a crippled 
soldier would be turned out by his old 
comrades, and a negro be put in his place, 
he would have been scoffed at. Now it 
is done. The old memories arc jjorgotten. 
The army of the " solid South " is broken 
up and the cry of " Sauce qui peul " is 
shouted down the line. With the wisdom 
or justice of the act we have here nothing 
to do, as we have said. 

Just as this work of disintegration is 
accomplished, there comes from various 
quarters of the South the cry, " Grant for 
President." It seems as if there is about 
to be a new departure in politics. The 
nc<n-o has heretofore been pushed back by 
the whites. Sagacious men have long 
predicted that the negro would in time be 
the willing tool of the wnites. The time 
has come for the trial. It remains to be 
seen what he will do as he enters on the 
political stage with his old master as his 
sponsor. w - N - A * 



fore. He is doing it. One 
it will be known, and he will 
accordingly. 
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W. N. A. . 



of the South kept in solid line, to the mo» 
sic of old memories, and were knit togeth-, 
er by the inheritance of a vast and fright-' 
ful disaster. They were held to each 
other by hooks of steel . They moved, 
side by side, in a vast caravan of wretched 
people, stripped or their property and hu- 
miliated by martial dereat Their senti- 
ments were natural and noble. But they 
failed to see that, under disintegrating in- 
fluences, the hooks or steel would snap 
asunder, as they have broken before, 
among other people, in other lands, in 
like events. Koenly alive as the Anglo- 
Saxons arc to the " main-chance," it could 
hardly be expected that they would 
always forego the emoluments of office, 
and the gratification of ambition, in order 
to indulge forever in love-fe»sts over the 



THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRIOULTURE. 

There is no Government service of more 
value at present, than that of the Depart- 
ment 'or Agriculture in Washington. In 
a nation which must go to the soil for its 
life and prosperity there can be no raor- 
vital interest than that which seeks to de- 
velop wealth from the ground. It is idle 
to repeat the old story that we must in 
the end fall back on our natural produc- 
tions for material prosperity. The Com- 
missioner or Agriculture is doing a splen- 
did work. The real obstacle to his work 
is in the ignorance or people as to its 
value ir the Commissioner could fur- 
nish seeds of a plant, which would pro- 
duce Republican or Democratic voters, as 
the case might be, Congress would- vote 
him half the public domain as a reward. 
Unfortunately, he deals with subjects 
■hich do not take away or give offices. 
It cannot be expected that he will 
always be successful. !n his experiments. 
His work is largely experimental. He is 
accumulating knowledge and experience 
for the benefit of the people. It is better 
that one man experiment thoroughly than 
that a hundred consume time and money , 
in doing the same thing, with possibility | 
of loss. The Commissioner has been se- 1 
verely dealt with because of his efforts to 
introduce the tea plant It is quite prob- 
able that tea cannot be economically pro- [ 
duced in America, but it is quite possible 
that it may be grown in small garden 
patches, as currents are grown, and many 
a poor woman may find relief and pleas- 
ure in gathering the leaves for home con- 
sumption. If this can be demonstrated, 
the value of the tea plant will be beyond 
calculation. No less important are the 
experiments in obtaining BUgar from sor- 
ghum and cornstalks. If the millions 
annually sent out of the country for sugar 
can be retained at home, by a domestic 
production, it will add enormously to the 



A NEW ARRIVAL. 
Sijjteen more Indian youths, nine girls 
and seven boys, from Yankton Agency, 
Dakota, arrived at Hampton School on 
the morning of • December 30th, under 
charge of Mr. W. D. E. Andrus, U. S. In- 
dian Agent for Yankton Sioux. These 
are sent by Government to fill the deficit 
in its last allowance of twenty girls, only 
five of whom were collected by Major 
Crissy in November, owing,' as was ex- 
plained in our last number, to detention 
by low water in the upper Missouri. 

At that time, by request of the Princi- 
pal and permission of Government, Rev. 
Mr. Gravott, of Hampton, wrote to Rev. 
Joseph Cook, in charge or the mission 
church and school at Yankton, asking him 
to select fifteen girls and send them to 
Hampton. His party has now arrived, 
though, owing to rurther delays, he was 
able to obtain but nine girls.. This acces- 
sion makes the whole number or Indian 
girls at the school, twenty-one, and of 
boys, forty-seven. The new set are very 
intelligent and attractive in appearance, 
and several already speak English well; 
one of the girls, indeed, says that she un- 
derstands no r,ther language. 

Their names, with the agent's report 
upon each, arc as follows : 

Margaret Goulet and Mary E."Goulet 
arc sisters. Tbeir father is French. Both 
talk English well. 

Anna Lyman. — Her' father is an Amer- 
ican. She is very bright and talks Eng- 
lish well ; very trustworthy and good. 

Kate LaMontc.— Her rather is hair-breed 
—part French. He has a large family 
who are above the average. 

Emily West, niece or Chier White Swan. 
Lizzie Selwyn, niece of Chief Medicine 
Cow. 

Felix Benoist, half French. He talks 
English very well, is a good interpreter 
and reliable. 

Charles Picotte, hair-breed French. 
His rather is interpreter at the agency and 
head councilman or the tribe. 

Isaac Mandan and Daniel Mandan are 
brothers. Full-blood Sioux. Their father 
is one or the head men. 

Jesse Prime.— His rather is one or the 
best farmers at the agency. The boy has 
a good reputation. 

George Strieker and Samuel Brown are 
both students of St. Paul's Mission School 
at Yankton, and are highly spoken of by 
Mr. Cook. They understand some Eng- 
lish. 



national wealth. 

It is strange indeed that a nation or 
farmers are not alive to these matters. 
The people are generous in a matter of 
experimenting in torpedoes. Yet a hun- 
dred thousand farmers are moaning over 
the meagre returns to their toil, while 
their representatives in Washington are 
reluctant to spend money in devising 
ways and means for their relief. The 
work of tho Commissioner is to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 



su. . . 

Julia -Upawiu, Lizzie Taaagyemaniwin 
and Mary Hinman are not specially de- 
scribed. 

The supervision of the selection by Mr. 
Cook is a sufficient guarantee that it Vas 
well done. The difficulties in the way of 
it arc shown by the report of the agency 
physician, who, after all, can only any: 

" I respectfully state that I have made 
a physical examination of (the following 
named) Yankton Indian boys and girls, 
and that their average health is as good 
I as it is possible to obtain. I therefore 
recommend them for educational pur- 
poses." 

A medical examination of all was made" 
' on the morning or their arrival at Hamp- 
ton, by Dr. J. T. Boutelle, with the fol- 
lowing result : Of the seven boys, three 
were "put into class A, as having both 
lungs in apparently sound condition. 
One more belongs to this class but for 
some bronchial irritation— a cough result- 
ing from a cold caught on the journey, 
which will probably be but temporary. 
Still another is marked " A — with a few 
rales." Or the other two, the left lung is 
marked as in the second class — not per- 
fectly sound. .j ': 
Of the nine girls, three are marked A 

good ; two more, " pretty fair " ; three 

more have right lung A — left 2. One 
of these has a scrofulous eruption upon 
the neck. The ninth one is put into class 
2 for both lungs, by auscultation, though 
percussion is normal. She had a cough 
for a year and says she has coughed up 
blood, but does not cough now. She has 
been ordered malt and cod liver oil. Five 
or the whole number report oases of con- 
sumption in their families, in one or both 
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parents, brothers or sisters. 

This statement, as definite as we can 
make it, we regard as due to those who 
are interested in this effort, and to the 
school which has undertaken it. It seems 
to confirm the observations of Secretary 
Schurz in his recent inspection of the 
northern agencies. He states that careful 
examination and inquiry convince him 
that removal to the school has nothing to 
do with their consumptive tendencies, 
which are continually weeding out the 
weaker ones at the agencies. 
. The most careful selection possible 
should be made of material, and with 
this the school will do its best 



sentiment in favor of the school." " The 
people began to appreciate their utility 
and importance in proportion is they were 
deprived of their benefits and advan- 
tages." One county reports :" All oppo- 
sition to the free schools has ceased and 
public opinion has crystallized into a firm 
basis for their support." The superin- 
tendent of another says : " At first a large. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN VIE3IKIA. . 
The Ninth Annual Report of the Su 
perintendent of Public Instruction in Vir- 
ginia gives a melancholy showing for the 
' past year, but looks forward to a better 
state of things, which has indeed already 
begun. From '78 to '79, the public schools 
fell off very nearly one-half; in number 
of schools, from 4,545 to 2,491 ; in daily 
attendance, from 116,464 to 65,771. This 
sudden and excessive decline, resulting 
from the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
State and the diversion of part of the 
school fund to meet them, was a little 
greater, Dr. Ruffher says, than it other- 
wise would have been, from " the want of 
what theologians call 'the assurance of 
faith ' on the part of some of the Super- 
visors " who were frightened by the de- 
crease of income from the State, and the 
activity of enemies, into diminishing the 
school levies just when they ought to have 
increased them to the full extent of the 
law. The State's insolvency is by no 
means removed, yet the closed public 
schools have reopened all over it, and 
while, last year, overs score of the Hamp- 
ton graduating class, anxious to teach, 
were obliged to go into service instead 
to support themselves — something which 
never happened before ; this year, all of 
them can find schools, and there are more 
applications to Hampton for teachers than 
it can fill. V. 

Dr. Ruffncr attributes this encouraging 
and remarkable change entirely to a moral 
reaction, " a sudden and powerful determi- 
nation on the part of parties and people 
to maintain the school system at all haz- 
ards/' culminating in -the desperate effort 
of each of the three parties in the Novem- 
l campaign " to^prove that its views, of 
all wiose advanced, are the very views 
And the only views which will protect the 
school sysjgmjrom spoliation." "What- 
ever may be the result of the contest," 
adds Dr. Ruffher, "the people will not be 
defeated, although they may for a time 
be hindered, in carrying out their purpose* 
to educate their children by means of pub- 
lic schools, and by means of the present 
school system." 

The party which won in the contest is 
t apparently fulfilling Dr. Ruffher's proph- 
esy, and the pledges by which it gained 
success. And certainly one result of the 
curious break-up of old party lines, un- 
looked-for so soon, is the demonstration 
of the imperative necessity of educating 
the ignorant masscB, into whose hands the 
balance of power may at any time fall. 
That the intelligent of all parties arc rec- 
ognizing thiB necessity is apparent from 
the digest Dr. Ruffher gives of the written 
reports of the county and city superin- 
tendents. They furnish an interesting 
history of a year's growth of public senti- 
ment. The hundred and three reports, 
with less than half a dozen exceptions, 
notice a strongly favorable or decided- 
ly improving disposition to the common 
schools. One remarks, 11 As ah evidence 
of their high estimation by the people, no 
political candidate dares to raise his voice 
in opposition to them, or fails to advocate 
them." The deficiency of the school fund 
seems to have had very contrary effects 
in different counties, some superintendents 
reporting that " public sentiment has been 
much disturbed by tbo suspension of the 
schools," "the failure of the State to 
furnish adequate means to run the schools 
gave their enemies opportunity to croak. 
The State did her schools more injury 
than all their enemies could possibly do." 
Others declare more cheerfully, that " the 
diversion of school funds by State officers 
has had a very decided effect in increasing 



said to me that he had tried hard to be- 
lieve it a Yankee innovation upon our 
good old Virginia plan, and as such it 
should be opposed by all true Virginians, 
but now he has become a decided advo- 
cate of it and believed the only hope of 
educating a large majority of our citizens, 
indeed our very existence as a free and 
independent people, depended upon the 
preservation and extension of some good 
system of popular education." 

STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 

Virginia and some other of the South- 
ern States have shown great enterprise in 
getting up very full educational statistics. 
From those furnished by Dr. Ruffher for 
the last year, ending July 31, '79, we have 
the following results : — 
School population (between five and twenty- 
years), 

Whito 280,849 

Colored 202,852 

483,701 

Schools opened)* White 1,810 

Colored. .. 875 

2,491 

Average no. of months taught. 5.36 
Pupils in average daily attendance, 

White 44,540 

Colored 21,231 

65,771 

Percentage of school population 
in average daily attendance, 

White 15.9 

Colqred 10.4 

13.0 

Average age of pupils 10.5 

Whole cost of public education 
per month per pupil in av- 
erage attendance 11.45 

Number of teachers, 

White 2,089 

Colored 415 



remains to be done. Prejudice against 
public schools, indifference to education 
and waste of money are serious obstacles, 
but I am encouraged to hope that I am 
overcoming the two first, and I look con- 
fidently to the time when public opinion 
will remove the lost." 

Since thus writing, Colonel Thompson's 
Eleventh Annual Report, made in_Novem- 



ajority were opposed, but a few days' ~bcr, gives still more favorable statements 
ago one of the first men in the county and full statistics in their support. He 



Average monthly salary, 



Females 24.73 

Cost of the system for year, in- 
cluding balance due, 

For pay of teachers $391,393.37 

For all other expenses of 

administration 120,509.10 



$511,902.53 

Dr. Ruffher says there is a common 
but mistaken notion that the school sys 
tem of Virginia is a costly one, compared 
with other states, and that on this point 
—especially as to contingent expenses — 
there was most concern in the legislature 
•last year. To refute this, he gives a state- 
ment showing the comparative cost of ed- 
ucation in Virginia and nineteen other 
states, including three Middle, four East- 
ern, four Southern and eight Western 
States. The statement gives the compar- 
ative cost of public education per month, 
per pupil enrolled, including all expenses. 
Virginia is lowest, giving .88. New York 
is nearest her of all but the Southern 
StateB, giving $1.03. California is high- 
est, $2.41. The statement he finds in the 
Georgia Report and is taken, he believes, 
from that of tho United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1875, except the 
figures for Virginia which are his own. 



EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Col. Hugh M. Thompson, State Super- 
intendent of Education in South Caro- 
lina, wrote last August to the Principal 
of the Hampton Normal School to say : 

" Dr. Sears, as you know, has allowed 
me ten scholarships at Hampton for the 
next session. I thought it best to moke 
selections from four different parts of 
the State, as I want the influence of 
your institute to be felt all over South 
Carolina." 

These students; have entered Hampton 
and are justifying Colonel Thompson's se- 
lection, for which they\re evidently grate- 
ful. 

Of the general sentiment in the State 
in regard to education, ho says : ■ " The 
condition of affairs is improving, but much 



states that " the public schools of the 
State are in better condition than at any 
previous time. The disorder and con- 
fusion which prevailed so long are disap- 
pearing; not that as yet results arc fully 
commensurate with money expended, but 
It can justly be claimed that the public 
schools have taken a strong foothold in 
South Carolina and are gaining slowly, it 
may be, but surely. The school attend- 
ance is larger than at the last report by 
6,224, the total attendance being 122,463, 
larger, he is confident, than ever before. 

The improvement in the schools for 
the colored has been especially marked." 

Colonel Thompson makes " a brief 
statement to show what has been done 
toward the education of the negro. 
\says : " The amendment to the Constitu- 
tion relative to the school tax was rati, 
fied January 26, 1878. This amendment 
provides that, for the support of public 
schools, 1 the Board of County C 
sioners shall levy an annual tax of not 
less than two mills on the dollar of all the 
taxable property in their respective coun 
ties.' The amount thus raised, together 
with the poll tax, constitutes the school 
fund. The amendment further directs 
that ' the school tax shall be distributed 
among the several school districts in pro- 
portion to the respective number of pu- 
pils attending the public schools.* This 
provision of the Constitution has been ob- 
served in the distribution of the school 
fund. 

" It is true that the negroes continue to 
show a praiseworthy desire to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of education ; but it 
is equally true that they are receiving en- 
couragement from the whites and their 
full share of the school fund. Not only 
are school officials discharging their du- 
ties impartially, but, from personal obser- 
vation, I assert that in every part of the 
State, men of character and influence are 
cheerfully giving to the negroes aid and 
council in the management of their schools 
and in all matters tending to the general 
improvement of their race. The reports 
of my predecessor, which cover the period 
from 1869 to 1876, show an average at- 
tendance of colored pupils of 41,691, while 
my reports, from 1876 to the present time, 
Bhow the average attendance of colored 
pupils to be 90,723, an increase of a little 
more than 45 per cent. J 

"The only institution/ in South Caro- 
lina for higher education which now re- 
ceives State aid, is the Claflin University 
and College of Agriculture, which is de- 
voted' solely to the education of the col- 
ored race. This institution receives an- 
nually from the State, $7,500. It is in 
successful operation with a large number 
of students. Rev. Dr. Cooke, the Presi- 
dent, reports increasing success in its 
work the past year. 

"During the past year, the public 
school system has attracted universal at- 
tention. At public meetings and in the 
columns of the newspapers of the State, 
the public school question has been dis- 
cussed, generally witn fairness and not 
unfrequently with marked ability. These 
discussions have taken a wide range. 

" In Bpite of nil that may be said to the 
contrary, the people generally have learn- 
ed to regard the control of education by 
the State with favor, and, more than that, 
to realize that it is the duty and the pol- 
icy of the State* to foster educational in- 
stitutions. I am convinced that, to-day, 
if the question of establishing our public 
school system could bo submitted to a 
popular vote, imperfect as that system is, 
it would be sustained by a largo majority 
among all classes. 

'.' I am authorized by the General Agent 
of the Peabody fund to say that to 'a good 
normal school established by tho Legisla- 
ture he will give at least $5,000. Aid 
from this source will doubtless bo contin- 
ued, should the school prove worthy of it. 
f The entire population of the State of 



South Carolina, according to the U. S. 
census of 1870, gives: Colored. 415,814; 

bite, 289,667 ; Indians, 124 ; Chinese, 1 ; 
total 705.606. The school population 
was, in 1877 : Colored, 144,315; white, 
83,813; total, 228,128. The present ex- 
penditure in the year, per capita of aver- 
age attendance is $3.26. This is compar- 
rith that in twenty-two other states, 
all higher; among whicli arc California, 
$30.71; Massachusetts, $25.06; Connect- 
cut, $22.02; New York, $19.61; Maine, 
$10.65 ; Delaware, $9.06 ; Virginia, $8.91, 
and Oregon, $7.96." 

Colonel Thompson closes his interest- 
ing report with the just remarks: " South 
Carolina cannot afford to neglect the les- 
sons which the experience of other states 
teaches so forcibly. If we develop the 
men of the State, material prosperity will 
follow. Of strong, well balanced, well- 
furnished minds, we cannot have too 
many. The needs of our people could not 
be more forcibly' expressed than in the 
words of a famous Indian chief, who, 
when asked by an officer of the United 
States Government'what his people want- 
ed, replied, 1 Peace, plows, and schools.' " 



To those interested in making good 
the recent losses of the Hampton Institute 
Library, apparatus and cabinet by fire, 
we would say that lists of any such arti- 
cles as friends may be disposed to send 
would be gladly examined, and whatever 
would be needed would be reported. 

Many have excellent and interesting 
books which they would be glad to place 
in our library. Books of history, travel 
and biography are especially desirable. 
Trashy reading is ruled out. 

In case of duplicate copies, one can be 
given or sent to some worthy school 
teacher in a remote and desolate place, 
who would be^only too gratified for fresh 
reading matter. 



An interesting and important fact in 
this year's work at Hampton is the call 
for teachers for colored schools. 

Never before has it been so difficult to 
supply the demand. Applications for 
over twenty are on file in the Principal's 
office and there are no more to send. 

Salaries and school houses are ready. 
What work is there more needful and 
more helpful for the colored race and for 
the South than to produce teachers for 
the throngs pf children that are growing 
up in ignorance. 

The Hampton Institute ia maintained 
chiefly by scholarship donations of sev- 
enty dollars each. 

In the hope of enlisting new friends 
who will assume the expense of fitting a 
teacher to work for the negro race, we pub- 
lish the following statement. It is printed 
on the scholarship letters from students to 
their benefactors, now about to be sent 
according to custom, to those who have 
helped them. 

Students letters are sent to those who con- 
tribute to the Hampton Institute one' or more 
scholarships of seventy dollars each, as the tu- 
ition, or pro rata cost of education of a student 
for one year, as well'as to many who have aid- 
ed the school in other ways. Students cannot 
provide tuition, being barely able to meet their 
bills for board, washing, lights, mending, etc., 
which amount to ten dollars per month, paya- 
ble half in cash and half in labor. 

Tuition (teachers' salaries) amounted last 
session to $20,980.17, which was met chiefly 
by scholarship ($70.00) donations. Not in- 
cluding charges for board of Indians ($7,353.- 
32) which were paid by Government and special 
contributions, the students' bills for board, 
washing, etc., were $22,113.17, of which 
$17,691.25 were paid by labor in the various 
industrial departments. The balance was paid 
in cash, $2,237.54 by students themselves, and 
$2,194.38 by their Northern friends. More 
earning and less charity than ever before. 
Payment in labor by students is bona Jidc, but 
the value of most of it to the school is from 25 
to 40 per cent, less than the amount paid for 
it. Instruction is primary to profitable pro- 
duction. The question is not what the stu- 
dent can do for the farm, birt what can the 
farm do for the student. 

Giving a scholarship is meeting a Negro stu- 
dent at the limit of his resources; is helping 
ono who helps himself, and reaches him in the 
form of an opportunity which stimulates, and 
not as a cash credit which might tempt him to 
relax his efforts and tend to pauperize him. 
The Scholarship Fun<^ is the main stay of this 
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depends, in a great degree, the existence ol 
the school. . Contributions for general pur- 



less strong. It re only another evidence 
that a self-sacrificing devotion to any 
cause-leaves tho less room for a nnrrow 



them to tho dreadful alternative of suffering 
or doiug such great wrongs. It is a shame 
for an enlightened nation to keep itself thus 
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in this direction. The result' of his experi- 
ence, thus far, is his decided conviction that 
' there is no better way to elevate the Indian 
than in neero industrial schools.' An effort 
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institution. It maintains the teachers; on it 
depends, iu a great degree, the existence of 
the school. . Contributions for general pur- 
poses are, however, no less important. Efforts 
are being made to secure an Endowment 
Fund, the income of which shall provide, iu 
part at least, for the support of teachers. 

Less than ope-Half of those who enter this 
school take the-full course of three years; the 
rest are called home cither by personal or fam- 
ily troubles, or are unequal to the advanced 
studies, or are dropped as "poor material." 
About pnc-tenth of the whole number admit- 
ted arc of the latter class. The rest who do 
not graduate becbrae teachers in primary 
schools, or laborersVin various callings. 

Many students bflng too poor to make the 
monthly cash payment of five dollars, besides 
providing for clothing and books, remain out 
a year or two to earn the means of returning 
to school. 

This explains the frequent changes in letters 
from students: givers of scholarships, in some 
cases, receiving letters from different students 
each year for two or three successive years. If 
a student can by teaching, or working out for 
a year, provide for his board and other person- 
al expenses, it is usually considered best to let 
him make the effort rather than appeal in his 
behalf to Northern charity. Our rule is, how- 
ever, to help those who are worthy when they 
are at the point of discouragement or distress. 
A Beneficiary Fund of from two thousand to 
twenty-five hundred dollars is annually ex- 
pended, reducing '.ho total charge to students 
by about one-tenth. The proportion of charity 



Session op 1879-80. 
Number of officers and teachers, 28,-9 gen- 
lemcn, 19 ladies. 
Number of colored Btudcnts, 252: Young 



151; Young < 



lot. 
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18 years. Number of Ind; 
young men, 48; young women, 21. Average 
age, 15 years. Total, 321. 

Government pays $150.00 apiece, per year, 
for Indians, pot quite covering cost of board 
and tuition, leaving no provision for clothing, 
the annual expense of which, for boys is 
$00.00, for girls $50.00. For this the school 
depends on voluntary coutri buttons. 



pense of the 
Hampton Institute, above all receipts from 
students, is in round numbers $35,000.00. 
Of this amount $10,000.00 are yearly supplied 
by State appropriation as interest on the 
Agricultural College Land Fund devoted to 
this school. The balance is from interest on 
endowment fund (about $2,500), and by vol- 
untary contribution from friends in the 
North. - — 
Of the 310 graduates of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, twelve have died, and 90 per ( 
the remainder, with many of those w 
only a partial course, have been engaged in 
the work of teaching their people. The de- 
mand for colored teachers is now greater than 
ever. 

S. C. Armstrong, Principal. 

Hampton, Va., January, 1880. 
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OUT OF DEBT. 

The December number of the American 
Missionary is entirely devoted to a report 
of the proceedings at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association, held in Chicago, in Oc- 
tober. In regard to the financial condition 
of the Association, the committee make 
the following gratifying report: (1st) The 
expenses of the year have been fully met. 
(2d) The debt of the Association is en- 
tirely extinguished. (3d) On tbc 1st of 
October the balance in the treasury 
amounted to $1,475.90. 

This \b a brilliant achievement of the 
Association, and won in the face of ad- 
verse circumstances and in a time of gen' 
eral financial depression, without any Bud- 
den, stroke of fortune, but by the hardest 
and steadiest work in educating public 
sentiment and proving its worthiness of 
the funds entrusted to it, a proof which 
must affect its future prosperity as well 
as its present. It has a right to plead as 
it does: — "In view of the grand work 
which has been done and the still greater . 
work to be accomplished, the commitleo 
desire to urge upon the friends of the As? ' ' 
sociation the necessity for a large increase 
of contributions the coming year, so that j 
the missionaries and laborers in this good 
cause may 'go forward.'" 

Rev. M. E. Strieby, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Association, made an 
address, remarkable not only for his usual 
eloquence, but lor its broad views and 
even-handed justice. Its tone is noticea- 
bly free from the bitterness and bard feel- 
ing sometimes felt in the utterances of 
men whose interest in the work is much 



less strong. It is only another evidence 
that a self-sacrificing devotion to any 
cause -leaves the less room for a narrow 
and hard judgment of either side. Dr. 
Strieby's own .close connection with the 
work among the colored people of the 
Southern States has given him an inside 
vtcw'of the state of affairs, and bis unpar- 
tisan view of matters is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

We quote the following passage from 
bis address: — ' 

"I present three pictures: 
"The first shows a gathering of colored 
people peacefully assembled to promote their 
political wcllfarc. But see that rush of armed 
men, the brief unequal struggle, and the flight 
of those who met only, to exercise a constitu 
tional right. In the background of the pic 
turc is a jail broken open and the venerabli 
Judge Chisholm and his little son Clinging tr 
his knees, and his heroic daughter endeavor 
ing to shield her father, all butchered in cole 
blood. In that background is another scene 
That strong man, the leader of Ku Klus 
bands, whose hands nre dyed with the blood 
of innocent colored men, and who could show 
the medal which the grateful South had given 
him, is himself murdered in open day, because 
he dared to announce himself not as a Repub- 
lican, but as an independent candidate for 
office, f he worst of all is that there is no 
legal remedy for these crimes. The National 
Government cannot reach them with punish- 
ment, and the State government will not. 
They can only he tried in Southern courts, 
and before Southern juries, and these have 
acquitted the murderer of the Chisholm father 
and children and refuse to try Barksdale for 
the Yazoo murder. Thus does the South 
make itself solid, and wipe out in blood the 
least traces of dissent from its supremacy. 
The North is moved by all this— indignant, 
determined, and well it may be; for what now 
avails the four years of war and the fourteen 
years of attempt at justice and conciliation ? 
"But I show you another picture. It car- 
ies us hack a few years. The Legislature of 
outh Carolina is in session. Its members are 
lostly black men. They have generally no 
roperty and pay n » taxes, yet they have tax- 
d that already impoverished State to the 
erge of destruction, not for public improve- 
lent, but to lavish it upon themselves, in 
uppers, wines, personal perquisites, in jobs 
nd in railroad schemes. No more scandal- 
>U9 or reckless plunderiugof a public treasury 
las ever been practised in America, and that 
a saying a great deal. Why is this little hand- 
ul of mock legislators allowed to do this f 
Why do not the people rush in upon them and 
hurl them from the places they so dishonor ? 
Why? Simply because there stands as a 
guard a file of United States soldiers— not 
themselves sufficient in numbers to be formid- 
able, but representing the National Govern- 
ment, and to touch them is to touch it. The 
South is indignant, determined, and do you 
wonder ? The troops arc now gone, the black 
legislators are dispersed and white tax-payeia 
are in their places; and rising al>ove all other 
considerations is the purpose of these tax- 
payers thjt, at whatever cost, and by what- 
ever needed methods, be it by tissue ballots 
or by shotguns, those irresponsible plunderers 
shall never come hack again into power. You 
blame them; but I fear you would do the 
same under like provocation. If the General 
Government, by means of a bloody war, 
should subdue tbc Western States, and then 
enfranchise in any one State enough Indians 
to outvote the whites, and those Indians 
should re-enact the plunderiugs of the Colum- 
bia Legislature, how long would the West 
bear it ? I Buspect that very quickly every 
Indian would be converted iuto a good Indi- 
an; but it would be in the Western sense — 
he would be a dead Indian. Brethren of the 
North, make the case your own. Put your- 
self in your Southern brother's place, and 
judge him by your own impulses. What, 
then, is the true remedy for this great evil ? 
To answer this we must honestly consider 
what the real evil is. These South Carolina 
tax-payers do not crush these black voters be- 
cause they are black. They would do the 
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lightened nation to keep itself thi 
embroiled, to the hindrance of its prosperity 
and the jeopardy of its peace. 

"Let me show you my third picture, which 
presents 'the more excellent way.' In the 
foreground is a school-house and near by is a 
church. Around and in the distance are 
pleasant little homes and well cultivated 
lands. These arc the instruments for working 
the needed change; they will make the Freed- 
mcn intelligent, virtuous and industrious; 
wilt give him property and responsible inter- 
est in the welfare of the State. But, you say, 
this is a long process. Admitted; but what 
if there is no other ? \ slave can be changed 
into a freeman in an hour, but to change him 
into an intelligent man will take years; to 
transform millions of ignorant, cringing and 
penniless men into intelligent and responsible 
citizens and Christians will require genera- 
tions. The ncorn favorably planted will ger- 
minate into an oak in a few days, and though 
small, it is a real oak; but it will be many 
years before its broad branching arms will 
give wide shelter, or its girth and strength of 
stem will yield heavy timber. A few such 
plants started iu good Boil and carefully tend- 
ed will come forward rapidly, hut the wide 
growth on arid plains or in cold swamps will 
long remain dwarfs. The rapid progress of 
some of these colored people under ndequate 
training shows what can be done; the back- 
wardness of the mass shows whnt must be 
done. Here is the call to this Association to 
bear its part in this great work in America. 



in this direction. The result of his experi- 
ence, "thus far, is his decided conviction that 
' there is no better way to elevate the Indian 
than in negro industrial schools.' An effort 
in this direction promises greater results, for 
the same expenditure of money, than the at- 
tempt to found new missions among the In- 
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light task and no short work. The 
North is once more aroused to its magnitude 
as well as its necessity, and in that great effort 
the better portion of the South is ready to join 
us. God forbid that any delusivA scheme or 
guilty indifference should hmderVts steady 
progress. fy 

" Converging lines of providential \purpose 
have met. A marked line of American con- 
vergence began in 1856 with the first shed- 
ding of blood in the struggle with the slave 
power in Kansas. John Brown's raid came in 
1859. The rebellion began in 1801 ; thu/Blaves 
were proclaimed free in 18G3, and tin 
cation began almost with the war. 
cietics have their own coincidences' in this 
great work, but this Assoc iation^haviog the 
distinction of openingj^ajH-slT'school among 
the Freedmen, it isXmatter of special interest 
with us thnt about one month after Stanley 
reached the mouth of the Congo, we sent out 
our first company of colored missionaries to 
Africa, all of whom had been born in slavery, 
were educated since emancipation, and, mov- 
ed by the love of Christ and of their father- 
land, had gone thither to preach the Gospel. 
This is to us the beginning of the other part 
of the great work to which this Association * 
called, for Africa and America." 

We make the following selections from 
the report of the Executive Committee: 
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the numerical force, should enact the same 
wrongs. Nor is it because they are Republi- 
cans. It would be the same if they called 
themselves Democrats and did the same 
The trouble, therefore, is not with 
( color or party, hut with the man 
himself — with his ignorance, his degradation 
and his facility in being used as the tool of 
designing men. The remedy, then, is not U 
change his color or his party, but his character, 
AH other remedies are delusive, and it a na 
tional folly and crime to tamper longer witl 
them. We have tried them; and to try them 
over again will be hut to swing like a pendu- 
lum between the soldiers in front of the State 
house and the bulldozers at the elections. It 
is a shame and a grievoua.wrong to leave mat 
tcrs are they are. It is a wrong to the blacks 
to compel them to suffer in the South or flee 
to Kansas. It is unfair to the South to put 



Our eight chartered ins 
leading States of the S 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
Louisiana an,d Texas,- have continued 
thorough and* faithful work. One has 
been added to the number of our normal 
making twelve in all. Twenty-four 
schools have been added, — sis more 
than the previous ymr. The total number of 
schools of all grades^as been forty-four. 

" all, 190 teachers; of 
these, 10 have also fulfilled the duties of 
have been connected with the 
business department, and II have been pas- 
3 of churches, but all have been actively 
;aged in teaching. 

'The total number of pupils has been 7,- 
207 — almost exactly the number reported a 
year ago. These have been distributed as 
follows; Primary, 2,739; Intermediate, 1,- 
495; Grammar, 033; Normal, 2,022; Collegi- 
,te Preparatory, ABU ; Collegiate, 63; Law, 
8; Theological, This Bhows an increase 
n the professional schools, u decrease in the 
collegiate, and over 500 more in the normal 
department than last year. 

"A new element in work for the Indians 
has been the educational work at Hampton. 
It has been demonstrated at length that our 
Southern schools may help to solve the Indian 
as well as the negro problem. Seventy-seven 
Indian hoys and nine Indian girls have spent 
the year at Hampton Institute, contented and 
studious, and responding to patient and skill- 
ful teaching with marked and steady progress. 
During the summer a number of them gained 
great credit to themselves by their good con- 
duct on the farms and in the families of Mas- 
sachusetts among which they were distrib 
uted. It is hoped that the number of girls 
allowed to enjoy, these privileges may he 
gradually increased. Captain Pratt has ob- 
tained permission to do a similar work at 
Carlisle, Pa. 

" It may be, in the providence of God, in 
this direction, lEat the Indian work of the 
Association is to be pursued and enlarged in 
the future. The committee recommend, for 
the present at least, co-operation with General 
' he has bo well begun 
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Donations of Material. 
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bject teaching, Set Johnsons Maps 

DanM^atTstatiouery, value $5.00; Friends of M. A. 
Longstreth. do. " $4.00; Mrs. R. D. Wood, 

clothing: T. H- Morris and friends, clothing; Miss 
s n Shiolev, new underclotr ' 
C. Longstreth. ! 



:gj Mrs. Israel 
Phlla. Charts, value 
J-23.00; Sam') W. Richardson for apparatus, 11.00; 
Mrs. B, D. Wood, apparatus 5.00. 
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lAld Sewing Cin 



Centre, Mass., I bbl 
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U. S. N. Portsmouth, 1 



American Bible Society, N< 
Bibles 

Pay-Director. Edward May 

H. 1 bundle clothing. 
Society in Greenfield, Mass., through Mrs. W. B. Wash- 
burn. 1 bbL clothing. ^f* 
J. L. Fairbanks & Co., Boston. Mass., Stationery, cloth- [ 

ing and special discount. 
Thomas Groom «fc Co.. Boston, Stationery 
Damon & Almy. Westvale, Mass.; through Miss A.M. 

Hobbs, 73 yds flannel . 
Mrs. Fannie L. Fiske, Boston, 2dox. pillow 
— ■ if C. F. "-- 

id bedding, 
s JulU ' 
Nash; 

°ir clothing, 30 3 
H 



Hobbs, 75 yds flannel. 
Fannie L. Fiske, Boi,vu, * uv *. ,» uun tamo. 
B. C Greanleaf, of C. F. HoTey &. Co., Boston, wo- 
men's dresses, underclothing. &c. 
C B. Dana, thro. Hiss N. Lord, 1 bbl. books, clothing 
and bedding. 

Miss Julia A. KeBoRg. Elizabeth, N. J., 30 copies Lydl* 

Ladies of Cambridge. Mass , thro. Miss Mary E. Howe, 

1 trunk and 1 bbl. cTothing, 50 yds. cotton flannel. 
Through Y. M. C. Association of^ Hartford. Conn., per 



flannel. 
. Jonn..pe_ 

Oeo. H. Woods, Manager; a friend. 1 bundle cloth- 
ing; (tool. J. R. Hawley, 1 bundle clothing; B. B. 
Allen, 1 bundle clothing; Rev. T. K. Fessenden, 1 
bundle clothing; Col. D. R. Dewy. 1 bundle ahirts; 
D. C. Pond, 1 bundle clothing; L. H. Bacon. 1 bun- 



dle clothing; Mr. Crosette, l bundle clothing; I 
Wilder, 1 bundle clothing; Mr. Baird, I bun- 
clothing; Roland blather. 28 vols, books. 

,, .... .. »lil,„„- O V,,, 



Armstrong in the work 



maps, and charts, etc. 
J, B. LippincottA Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 15 Worces- 

lers Coir-p:- \ • • PfctieMty. , 
Mary M. Truman, thro. Henry M. Lalng, Philadelphia, 

Pa., 1 box. 

Miss Wlgglesworth. Boston. 13 pru. new pantaloons. 
Hon. Alexander Hyde and friends, of Lee, Mass., 3 Dbls. 

clothing, bedding, &c * , 

Clyde Line of Philadelphia Steamers, Freights. 

' In addition to the above, several pack- 
ages liave been received from unknown 
donors. 

J. P. B. Marshall, 

Treasurer. ■ 
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TiTTEES FEOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

The Colored Vote in Virginia. An 
Outcry for Help. Children Turned 
From School for want of Books. A 
Father in Tears. Just Three Dis- 
advantages. Few School Books. Not 
a Single Bible. No Newspaper. 
. Teaching in the North. Which Sec- 
tion is Best for the Colored Man ? 

THE COLORED VOTE IN VIRGINIA. 

Many graduates have sent as requested 
the result of their observations of the No 
vember elections in Virginia There is 
strong similarity between them all, show- 
ing the arguments by which the great ma- 
jority of the colored vote was secured T>y 
the readjustee. Most would have voted 
for entire repudiation if they had had the 
chance, while many, utterly confused by 
the split of the party, stayed away from 
the polls, for fear they should vote wrong- 
ly Some extracts from these letters we , 
gave last month, and we add a few more. 
They are clear and graphic, and nothing 
can more clearlv show the need of educat- 
ing the ignorant masses,, in whose hands 
arljpometimes the interests of the State. 

, Co. Va. 

Of this section, I have seen and talked with 
a ereat many of the colored voters : I hud they 
allhavo the'samo opinion upon the debt ques. 
Uon. Which is, it is nothing more than just 
and proper that it should bo paid ; but they 
have no ri'dit whatever, to share its payment] 
that would bo wrong, they say, because it was 
incurredbeforc they became citizens, Dunn? 
the day of election, near twenty-live colore, 
voters went to the polls to vote, but on exam 
iaing the Readjusted ticket, they found the 
names of me., on it who,,, they did not wish to 
vote for; therefore, returned without voting at 
all. The proportion that did not vote, lias Deen 
estimated to be one-half. Those who d.d vote 
voted the Readjustee ticket. I inquired of 
several, why they did not vote and all give 
tie same reason-" The parties is so mixed up 
I don't understand urn; so if I had voted I 
mout voted wrong, so I Wouldn't vote at all. , 
I have no reason to believe that voters of this 
vicinity were influenced by any means, but, 
that they acted as conscience dictated. 1 was 
informed by a citizen of Petersburg, that quite 
a number there sold their votes; some for 
money, some for clothes, others for rum and 
cigars. These votes were bought by men who 
hold bonds." 

, Co .Va. 

"1 received your kind lotter of the 3d hut 
and was exceedingly glad to hear from you and 
Hamoton The election |a>~edou bore Tues- 
day 4th with more than its usual quietucss. 
The leader of both parties worked most assid- 
uously for their suca-ss. 1 left — — about 
„„„„ „vl„ok. fiirmvownpreciuctnftec 



I PS A man came to mo to-day at tho C. they desire to. They ha 
.embers, and I introduced the subject : Bel. P. B. A man came to , ^ for four yM 

'That the colored citizens of Virginia should | H., and asked me _it _l j Cou. f ^ ^ Wllell | fchool i3i „ a b , tte 
help pay tho State debt," just to got tb 



. good 



of the people here in regard -- 
Tho majority claim they have no right whatev- 
er to pay it, that it was contracted before they 
had any voice in the government and now that 
.ho money is due, the white man that contract- 
ed, should pay it. .They did not vote very free- 
ly on election day becauso they did not under- 
stand tho question, and were afraid they would 
vote for tho payment. Only about one-third 
of tho voters in this vicinity cast tho.r votes.' 



not bad 

Wmmmmmgm 



, Co., Va. 
"Tho election passed off quietly. About < 



third 'of thewhite and colored voters of this 
County, and tho Senatorial District did not 
vote at all because they were not in favor of . 
paving the debt. There were no threats and Bear Mis , L 
riots everybody seemed to bo cool and sober. 
A colored Ueadjuster was elected to tho Senate 
from this District, and a Fundcr to the House. 
The Conservatives were divided and tl 
publicans also 



THE SOUTlKFOR THE COLORED .MAN. 

The following fetter from one of the 
few of our graduates .who have taught in 
the North, gives \ntercstingly, the lm 
prcssions of an obselwant and intelligent 
young colored man as\o^s£mejit-the dif- 
ferences between the North and South as 
a home for his people 

-, N. J., 11, 7. 1879. 



older people the advantage of edu- 
en, 1 think, they will tako more 
rkv, and enable the icach- 
to do more good than 



1 sbo 
cation; then 
interest in tne 
era who follow ~ - 
could if the peopl 



How glad I was to 



r 1 had i 



so. They were iuiu Lu.u^u.ni.v 

be paid and keep up the free schools too, unless 
by increasing tho taxes. A great many whites 
voted in favor of tho colored candidate for the 
Senate, because he was a Readjusted 

, Co., Va. 

The colored people claim that they had 
nothing to do with making the public debt, 
and should havo nothing to do with paying it, 
hut arc very willing to vote for those to pay it 
who contracted it. As a general thing the 
people never concern themselves about the 
election until just a day or two before it 
comes." 



friendship. 

tives were uiviueu "ui» , yf e arQ a n so 

,. The larger portion or the col- Hampton that as 
„ s ainst the payment of tho public riva) f a letter, ( 

ly were influenced by politicians to , ea ti,„. 

■y were told that this debt could not aud 



glad 



1 DO 



, it is' that y- - 

juted upon by all. 

Our positions as teaches ar 

us they would be in Virgin - . 

will havo no more communication r 

than they can possibly help. They The second 
say that our ways are so much different from | they 1 



Kirs' "thatlhey'do not care to associate with 1 

us They arc respectful cough (in this way), the win 

and do not seem to have any other cause for go,,,,; t. 

remaining .Mutant. I attend regular jr the have or 

Sabbath school, and generally teach, though around 

they havo elected, officers and teachers. The Bible o 

young people do not attend very regularly, | teach tl 
they say it '- 



it condition. 

a teaching Col. Parker's system, and 
find it a very interesting and instructive way. 
All my little pupils enjoy it and learn very 
rapidly. 1 also use Monroe's reading chart, 
for my lower classes, but have one great dis- 
advantage, that is 1 cannot get euough Chart 
Primers ; it is quite a drawback. There are 
several others in our way. 1 say our, because 
they pull mo back as well as the pupils. 

The lirst is that about halt ot my pupils are 
without books or slates, and do not at preBent 

I .i u »i,ey will ever be able to get 

poken to some of the parents 
,ks; they said, "1 will get 
i,b , can gel hold of somo money." 
The most of these men are farmers, and get 
paid for their work in trade or produce, and 
i as pleasant | have large families to support, so you see it.is 
The young quite hard for them, and totally out of their 

— I .„ (j a great deal. 

' the Sunday-school in which 
" an active part. They 



, after the ar- 
sharcr of the 
lias been read 



them. I have 
about getting be 



but 1 think t 

3 kee 



try 



Sunda 
upjfl' 



ichool he 



to go 



Quite a bright general aspect of the 
colored voting in his county is given by 
the following writer who was prevented 
by sickness from observing the last elec- 

tion ' , Co., Va. 

"1 have been very sick and can only give 
you a little hint of our county concerning our 
elections generally. The voters of -— - Co 
are very solid. They go to the polls like men 
of war "and deposit their ballots like true cin- 
I zens Thev think voting is a great privilege .,1 



1 shall 
and have decided t 
the benefit of the S; 
lectures are deliver. 



the different classes, and not a single 
o.nplele hymn book. 1 am trying to 
m some of the Moody and Sankey 
in. They like them, but learn very slow 
•ma to visit it oftener ly, as they do not know anything about music, 
■ them a lecture for and 1 do 'not know any good way to teach it 
', School Mv Friday I llieiu, but 1 do my best, and they try hard and 
l,v scholars' uuo.1 ton : 1 trust we may accomplish something before I 
■ll.ty generally. The I leave them. I wish you could have seer 



llampt 

Myi.x 



upp 



,y. The I leave them. . 
,," amf the tracts of the first Sunday I was here I had 
jcrable portion of thorn, day-schoo papers that 1 go 
• ill be upon Water;— Its short while before I came o, 
led fro!,, the clouds- diem round o a ho« 



friend i 



power. 



V 1 



T'hero is but little bribery among 
voters. There is no drinking to cause any 
disturbance on election days Lvery I hing goes 
along smoothly. 1 think there are only a few 
wh.Mlo not vote. When there is to be an elec- 
tion, every man seems interested and goes to 
for the regular nominee of the party. 



Mv'enVdo.X, for my own precinct fifte, 

distant arriving there at ten. The vote polled 
here was small as compared with previous 
elections; it being thirty-nine votes, live of 
which were casl by colored voters. All Dut 
Two for tie Conservatives. The Readjusts 
received only two votes atthispree.net. Ih.s 
polls numbers ono hundred and fifty, so you 
see tho people did not turn out for some reason 
1 know not what, but 1 judge it was because 
some had not paid their taxes for 1878 and were 
thereby disfranchised, others because they 
Lew not which party was right. 1 passed the 
precinct on my return, and stopped 
until the' polls were closed and the votes coun- 
ted Seventy-one votes were cast there, eight- 
een' by colored men and seventeen of them for 
the Readjustees. The Ik-adjusters received a 
small majority at this precinct. All, or most 
of\he colored men with whom 1 conversed ex- 
Dressed it as their opinion, that they had no 
SghTto take a part in paying a debt incurred 
by tho State of Va. when they were chattels 
and property, and of which they have received 
no benefit. There were many other objec- 
tions advanced by the most ignorant, which 
1 regard as being too frivolous to be mentionea 
here 



That the 
was so remar 
freed men in I 
has not altog 
cut from the 

if iu L.I 



ig for learning which 
a characteristic of the 
entrance intcjreedom, 



its changes upon the earth into vapor aga.,., 
i,s uses "and the necessity of pure water. The 
vo n,.' are detieient ill morality to-rm-extreme. 
"If no" an only interest them in some good 
cause show them the startling effects of in- 
temperance, and other vices, we may 1 think, 
instill ill then, some leeling ot soil respect, 
some desire that the world will be heller toi 
eon, aiiiing then. As to which section ha. III. 
better advantages for the colored , people.^ 
should emphat: 
That there is a 
condition of tt 
as hostile as in 

but can the colored compete success! „lh will, 
the different branches ol skilled laOoi.ian mi j 
who have lately been brought to hear pc, .-.,!,- 
I ally upon American affairs receive the front 
places iii a section where mon of influence ale 
common? It is impossible. ' 
; The South only is where this labor can defy . 
■ompctition : there where their very existence. , , u = 
s required to develop its valuable resources ; . , 



perfectly delighted. It 1 
t having been a long time Bin 
inything ot the kind. 
The third and last (lisadv 
This i 



1 cad. They 
they had had 



better 



1 North 



,f-the-way lit- 
tle village, without a single book store, or any 
place where a person can get a book or a news- 
paper. I have read but one newspaper 
since I have been out here, and that has been 
nearly a mouth. You cannot imagine how lone- 
Iv a 'person feels, shut out as it were, from 

tl, i, side world, for 1 never know what is 

..oiiig on outside of our little village here. 

So far 1 like teaching very much and 1 
think 1 can do some good he 



j touching letter 
Va., Dec. lJl, II 



you"or°Mi 
children Sunday 



iM. 1 1 
They 



ago of papers, 
many thanks to 
I suppose that 



then 



■eu aunoay. i ney very 

I also received a small packago of tho 
Now York Tribunes. I know not who scut 
them, but I was very glad of them, for it 
seems to mo that I am shut up in a box, and 
I am glad to get any paper. 

please >■--. use a long letter this time, but tell 
me what you think cau be done for the follow- 

I have a very largo school and a very poor 
one, but the most anxious for education I over 
had. I have seventy-three on roll and expect 
more 



tiiey look for no help,— and there it is 
that they are destined to launch out upon tho 
seii of usefulness and true glory. 

The fall elections here are just over. col- 
ored people are as ignorant of politics here as 
as in Virginia. The ballot instead of being 
; „ the 'held as a birth-right inviolable, is but litt 
,ud of teemed, and — instances 1 am told 




nig. and only hope that it ; 
le same. k 
Please remember me 
Armstrong and the teachers. „ 
Please let me hear from you E 

I am your obedient pupil 



A FINANCIAL PLAN. 

Our graduate teachers, as a rule, 
ieet their difficulties with cheerfulness 
instead of whining, and show considera- 
ilingmatter : maii ble ingenuity in overcoming them. The 
„g..oon, journals? ' "™1 following letter is from a very worthy 

Are the '80's very promising ? 1 don't think ,. Qun „ man of the last class. 

they are quite as wild as the '78'8 were, of - 1 = Va _ Btc ^ , 879 . 

which ono is Very truly yours, 1 



changed for money. 

1 am at quite a loss for I 
1 have one of the reading 



1 l.ave uevciii.j-,....'— — 

Out of this number not more than 



ONLY THREE DISADVANTAGES. . 

Should one of the energetic philanthro- 
pists and model Sunday school workers 

*t_... e-: 1„ (ye set down 



Dear .Viss L.: 
I am now in 
such a smooth 
ning to thin 



onth, 



ad having had 
chine, am be- 



elf 



ago. 



Bo 



.uauuiiu- ; p.sis lino luwuv. j - 

d to my am ong our Northern friends 



My 



> got 



Hoping to 
your pupil. 



hear from you again soon, lai 



, Co., Va. 

"1 was not an observer of the election, but 
leam that every one voted ashesaw Bt. Two- 
thirds of the colored and most of the whites 
voted for Repudiation. Tho formors reason 
waB that they did not make the debt and had 
uo right to pay it . The latter held that it 
was not a legal debt, and the State was not 
aWo to pay it. The leading colored men here 
were opposed to repudiation. Give my love to 
the Generals and teachers. ■ ; 



more. ey,". - , 

fourth havo tho necessary books, 
knowing many of them are not able 
them. The superintendent has orde: 
turn them out if they do not get the. 
it will be heart-rending to me to do i 

.iTihom so anxious to learn. They asK mo ' ey to Duv lueiu, ue iu. s .iv ^ 6 ... -- 

to? books When I say anything, about turn- Israelite brick-makcrs, and would know 
ing them off, they look at mo as pitiful as beg- ! hQW tQ 9 . m p lt hi Z c with the young colored 
eai-s, as much as to say, O Teacher, ran t you . h ■ true missionary spirit, go 

Up' us? The Sabbath School » ntaj. ^ l ^^work for their people under the 
a ^tone y0n °' ButlD6VCr ' I disadvantages set forth in the following 

Now Miss L., please tell mo if you think : letter . if out of their abundance, North- 
anythiiig can be done to help them. Can you , crn homeg an( , Sunllay Schools will send 
point mo to any charitable Institution or So- , , imes books r newspapers (rellg- 



woods with a race on his hands to 
ju me io i e , evatei in a community without school 
'whcn U I : books, Bibles or newspapers, and nomon- 
They ask mo ' ey to buv them, he might begin to think 
.g. about turn- 
i pitiful 



pleased, 

School is 



] did three months 

am working hard to make it 
people seem generally well- 
■ ndent also. My 



eru iiuuiM u « j . .. 

,nti.,o .-- „ in „ettinc 1 us sometimes books or newspapers (relig- 
ity that you think w.nj.^jn«_ mating ^ ^ ^ ^ have done 

. ... j n..:. l!«lit- intrt manv 



, Co., Va. 

" Wo havo an association here, in which we 
havo dobates, essays, orations, and the reading 
of any good extract that may bo useful to tho 



lire It grieves me to think of it. But know- • dark places . 

ing' that this pcoplo deserve holp and are y Nm _ 18i 1870 . 

^reatlv in need, I mako the outcry for them. | r ,-.„ . 

fw\»h y that I could see you and tell you just Bear T«u*~. ^ . ; 

how things are. If they were ah \e to) help , , fc a 9cho0 , of thirty five bright 

themselves and would not, I w°uld n f m ak° ^'^r pupils. You cannot imagine how 
a „y effort to help then, But w hen Uce thmr and eagc > ^ 

Ler&ot r^mVro^Xt^ujdayw^ 

th i"„iU clo'Te t°?i,e present, in hopes of hear- | *^SaSSSSSMSA ^ 
ing from you soon. 
R Tours, in earnest, 



tho colored pcoplo ot tuiscoui.i,, "w» ™ — J 
seem to know tho advantages of education and 
a great many of them aro too poor to do what 



now fairly started. House finished 
stove up and every thing is in a comfort*, 
condition, and 1 work daily uninterrupted- 
ly The reason 1 say without being interrupted! 
ever since 1 have been teaching, ever one or two 
weeks 1 have had to slop for a f.-w days ilhat the 
carpenters could work, as the building in 
which I teach, is a church and had not been 
finished. I taught here without "2° d °£»°' 
doors until the last of November. 1 he people 
- and cannot build a school house, there- 

afier 1 told them how important the school was. 

ri adilv consented. 1 devised a plan by 
wVeh thev'could (ret their windows and doors 
and at tho head of the subscription list sub- 
scribed for one dollar, in thirty ; or sixty days. 
My time has come to pay. Shall pay next Sab- 
bath. After 1 introduced this plan about 
twenty-five subscribed, for *1, and some for flf- 

'VCearnestly wish that 1 ""W^gHg 
reading oh-clo, and advancing. 1 should like 
your paper, and shall send you my address with 
money soon. 1 never get any papers here. 1 
will write you a fuller account of tho peo- 
ple soon. Remember me to all. 

Yours gratefully, B. 
Merry Xmas and a Happy New Year to all. 




SOUTH ERN WORKMAN. 



JJfOIDENTS OF, INDIAN LITE AT HAMP- ^f^S^SS^A £ Sis" 
TOW. .,." „„,;„„. which th« had to be graded thing of m< 



Mr. Starkweather, the good effect of 
injj upon them some responsibility. 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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INCIDENTS OF, INDIAN LITE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



1 THEIR SAYINGS. 

i the pic- 
c among 



led 
ru- 



lijte 
with 



The three Uttle girls represented 
tare, Sarah, Annie and Carrie, 
those who came first. We have two other 
little ones now. Mary Travcrsie and lima 
Lay-out-of-doors. Mary ,s smaller than either 
of them, though not quite as young as Annie. 
The three who have been with us a year have 
made great progress in talking English and in 
other ways. They are quick and observing 
and often amuse and interest us by their 
bright sayings and dawning thoughts Miss 
Amelia Perry, a graduate of the Hampton 
School, who taught them through the summer 
and now has much of the care of them out of 
school, leaching them to sew and cook, fur- 
nishes the following incidents of her experi- 
ence with them : 

"One evening I happened to go into one 
of the Indian girls' rooms; quite a number of 
them were Bitting around, and one of them, 
(Carrie) said. ■ You don't do now, what you 
promised." I said " What do you mean Car- 
rie ? vy'hst is it? 1 She said 'Hush! don't 
tell —look now, sec what I do.' She then 
put' her hands to her head, and made other 
Siena which made me remember that I had 
promised to come and hear her say her prayers 
in English every evening. I said, 'Come, 
with me to your room and we will now.' She 
said : ' Hush ! don't tell the girls what it is.' 
Alter she had said her prayers, I said, ' Come, 
let us tolk a little.' I said, 'Carrie, you 
were a little nnuglvtv yesterday; now I want 
you to be a good l(ttle girl, and then God 
will love von.' She said ' Can God see me oil 
the time V I said, ' Yes, Carrie, all the tune. 
• Has He, (God) got very many eyes I* 
I did not know just what to say then, but 1 
said, ' No. Carrie, from the picture we see of 
Jesus, G.id's Son, if we can judge God any- 
thing like him, we think He only has two 



confidence and ambition to go forward. 
There is a marked difference in the aptness of 
the sections into which they had to he failed 
soon after their arrival, hut ail have advanced. 
Any one who has watched the unfolding of 
a little child's mind, has noticed the remitting 
growth, how after weeks or months almost 
stationary, the child takes a sudden start, 
using new words learned no one knows when; 
or how, and astonishing everyone for a while 
with its rapid development. It is curious to 
notice the same peculiarity in the Indians' 
progress. Just now they arc in such a flood- 
tide interested, eager, and learning rapidly. 



NO RARY TALK. 

The universal tendency to talk baby talk to 
those who don't understand English, is care- 
fully resisted in our teaching and talking to 
the Indians. Baby talk is not so pretty in an 
Indian chief ns a three vear old, and it is ex- 
actly as easy for him to say I want to go, as 
Me" 



•ncies are similarly provided for. , This 
•ision is not absolute. Many know some- 
ng of more than one trade. The carpen- 
s are all equally painters and glaziers, and 
■ce-fourths of tile hoys are able to mend 
;ir own shoeB, while with farming goes the 
re of stock. 



Tin 



To tench them the value and use of money 
and its relation to work, a proportion of the 
Government's appropriation is paid into their 
own hands as wages. With it, they are ex- 
pected to buy all the articles of their clothing 
but their uniform suits, saving on them if they 
can, suffering the want of them (unless it 
would endanger health) till the next pay day, 
if they squander, or the suspension of the 
right if it is abused. This of course im- 
plies considerable care; it would he greatly 
easier to keep the money in our own hands, 
and buv everything tor them; it is true also 
, that their work is only apprentice work for 
-c of the particles and Idioms ' the great part, and while it is worth some- 
nly by use, and their use nc- thing, does not by any means pay the expense 
practice To this of the instruction in if. but we consider this 
'• P"t through a , rV the* and 



Starkweather, the good effect of throw- 
ing upon them some responsibility. 

A very mild form of this disease is slow- 
ly going through Hampton and the School. 
Several of the Indians have taken it lightly, 
and it is probably to their advantage to have 
it here instead of at home. Even here they 
are rather unmanageable patients, ond ex- 
perience has shown the necessity of locking 
them into their rooms, lest in spite of all 
warnings they walk out into a hard rain. 
This is only another suggestion of some of 
the causes of mortality among the tribes. 
The new girls, whose feeble condition was 
reported, lost month, are improving, and all 
are out iagain. H. w. L. 



rough a n vcrv important parr oi uieir ..am.ui 
rill in the verbs without knowing what I it is already showing some effects, 
is: the simple tcm.es and most com- i Starkweather, in charge of the workshop, 



toiling rather rebelliov. 
post and future of the 
denly woke to intense 
cry that they had mas 
verbs. Now the teach, 
for the general cry, ' 
word. - Please give lif 
ing." Past. Present 
sented to them in a i 
Now, Then, and By-s 
tcrdny. To-day, and To 
expression for variety. 



eyes 



1 III! 



behind and every 



iploved as yet After 
slv through the present, 
verb to be, they sud- 
intercst on the discov- 
ered the key to all the 
r's entrance is the signal 
'A new wnrd-n new 
a new word this morn- 
and Future are reprc- 
aore practical from, by 
nd-by, or perhaps, Yes- 
r, or some other 
vju* has only to 



ports that since the wages have been started, 
they work with more earnestness, and appre- 
ciation of the value of time, and arc learning 
eeonomv. Any one has the privilege of 
coming into the shop and mending his own 
shoes, or others, paving for the materials. 
Main- take advantage of this to save their 
money. Others pick up scraps of iron and 
fit them as caps on their hoot heels to save 
the wear. 

the reboot prom mF. WORKSHOP. 
Mr. Starkweather's report of them is, in 



' Well, ho 
where with two eyes 
I said, 'Carrie, Go 
knows and sees even 
thoughts, if they nr 
and if they are good 

'1 think sometnin, 
docs God sec and know ? 

I said 'Y'cs, Carrie, God knows everything. 
'If somebody want to kill somebodjy,' and 
don't do it. does Ood know it V i 
■ l Yes ' 

' Another time, she was helping me to cook. 
I told her what I was going to have for din- 
ner, mentioning ma.caroni. Mie said, 'What 
that ?' I said, 'Come into the pantry and I II 
show you. I opened the box and showed her 
the niaccaroni. She said. ' Oh ! you going to 
eat that ? At mv home Indian matt that. 

I took some and broke it, and she seemed 
astonished to think tliat I was going to cook 
it. I told her to break it, and after it was 
cooked she would see that it looked different 
from Indian pipe steins. 

Another time Sarah was helping me cook, 
and I began to brown the flour to make gravy, 
.id ' What for you do that ?' ^ said, 
nd brr — 



is such a being that He 
what we think. Our 

bad, He knows them, 
le knows them.' 




Letter from Fort Berthold Agency : 

Fort BERTnoLD Agency, D. T. ) 
KmmJxrmh, 1879. f 

DtarSir: 

It is with pleasure that I respond to 
your invitation to give you some account of 
the work going on among the Fort Berthold 
Indians. 

In the end of August last, U. S. Special In- 
...an Agent, Colonel Robert S. Gardner, as- 
sumed charge of the Agency ; and under his 
vigorous and practical administration, a rapid 
and favorable change in affairs has taken place, 
and great progress has been made, especially 
in the education of the Indians. Previous to 
Col. Gardner's arrival here, the average school 
attendance was almost ?<|7. There are now 
about thirty (30) scholars regularly attending 
school, and on several occasions the number 
ran up to nearly sixty (60). This gratifying 
improvement must be ascribed to Col. Gard- 
ner's determination in carrying out the orders 
of the Indian Department, and in-complying 
with the wishes of the Indians in teaching 
their children English. 

Formerly, owing to amistaken idea enter- 
tained here, that it was absolutely necessary 
I to acquire a knowledge of the Indian lan- 
: guages spoken at this Agency, the Indianswere 
led to think that the teachers did not desire 
! to teach them English, and believe that 
their own language was juperior to the 
white man's. Time after time, the chiefs 
i and head-men of the Indians complain- 
ed that their children were not learning 
! English, but no attention was paid to 
their complaints, until finally the school 
' dwindled away to almost nothing. For 
! a short time previous to the resignation of the 
late teacher, it was not unusual to find only 
one or two children attending school out of a 
population of 1:100 Indii 
: Col. Gardner has cha 
I ably seconded by the 
: faithfullv carries out hi 
1 uses a word of the Indii 
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To make the gravy look „. 
• At my home, we don't do that way." 
I said, ' how do you do !' 
'Oh ! we put milk in it, and white grease, 
just like that in that bucket,' pointing to a 
bucket of lard on the table. 

I said ' Do you buy that at your home ! 
She said, ' Yes, how much you pay for jt 

h 'pBnid,/ About twenty-five or fifty cents, I 

?I Think that man ntmy home no good,' she 
said. 
I asked why. 

' Because he make my father pay a dollar 
for one not that big. When I go home, I 
will tell my father he no good j not to pay so 
much money.' 

I had .on a red shawl one day. Josephine 
said, ' Oh, very pretty 1 " 
you pay i' I said ' About f 
She said ' ' 



for any one in the first and second sections to 
fill up the vacancies— 

NOW, THEN, nT-AND-HV 

T am makinr-. I made, I shall make. 



c dolla 



me «aid, ' At my home, ten dollars. I think 
everything so little money here. At my home 
very much wo pay. I think man no good; 
make Indian pay bo much money for just 
little.' " 

PROGRESS IN STUDY. 

Naturally, we who are with them from day . 
to day do not notice the Indians' progress as 
outsiders do, one of whom recently expressed 
himself as "paralyzed with astonishment, or. 
learning that the class he saw engaged in " sen- 
tence building," had, many of them, noknowl- 
edge of English a year ago. The arrival of 
new-comers affords us a chance to estimate the 
progress the " old" scholars have made. The 
difference is especially manifest in the girls, 
the new ones sitting in the class as the old 
ones used to, with drooping, listless figures 
and shawls drawn up- over their heads, too 
Bhy to speak even in their own language ex- 
cept in whispers, while the others answer up 
promptly and clearly. They evidently feel 
the difference themselves and it gives them 



OCR LITTLE INDIAN GIRLS. 

= put upon the blackboard in skeleton , . ■-«*■■•*. ™e £ SS ^They \ 

kc tn,5; , „ A , n seem to realize that their life-work is before 

now, then,' t nr-AND-iiv. | th ^ arf , ak j„ g hot a w ith -zest and man- 

liness. Karunnch. the head shoemaker, -has 
siv working under him, takes charge of the 
box of tools, an.', keeps nil going. He feels 
the dignity anil reponsihility of his position 
and tills it well. A pair of shoes came in for 
repair the other day, badly worn out at the 
and enrrv each tense through all its persons, I hcc i. n e gave them to one of his workmen 
affirmatively and interrogatively. Then they » little fellow who thought them a rather tmigli 
•ake meat pleasure in building them up into \ job and brought them to Mr. Starkweather 
sentences, with the remonstrance, " Oscar Brown, too 

I am making a dress for myself. ! much, he jumps !" The latest articles of man- 

Karunacb made a pair of shoes, for you last ; u f acU irc in the shop are rat-traps, for which 
wce k I there was some need there, and they arc 

They will make a very nice house for their watched with interest. One of them is a Da- 
mother when they go home. I kota invention, consisting of two blocks of 
I To complete the lesson in their estimation, wo oil. gouged out and tied together, forming 
though that has to wait sometimes till the ! , ln imitation rat hole. A sapling is nailed on 
I next day they must turn all the sentences in- 1 ,|, e closed end, and bent over the trap, with 
to questions which they do quite readily, „ l ol ,p fastened to the tip forming a snare 
rhan-iu" the pronouns all the way through if • which enters the hole from an aperture in the 
necessary, and insisting upon the question „ pper block, and is held there till the bait is 
mark " . s t, r rcd, when it springs up to the discomfit- 
1 A r„ von makinc a dress for yourself ? I ure of tl 
air of shoes for 



children are fastacquiring a knowledge of 
English, and it is pleasant to hear the bright- 
eyed little ones calling out, "Pie 

., may I go out?" "Plei 

, look at my lesson;" "Plei 

, come here," &c. The In.] 

feeling greatly pleased at the progn 
children are making, and the present teacher 
has the confidence and esteem of both pnr- 
greatly liked by 
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chiefly oral, of 
hut the 



the 



the board and sometimes w 
ictn, while they have similar ones to c 
i their writing class. 

DIVISION OF TRADEB. 

In teaching tho tiades, the first effort 



to find out what was best adapted 
ers and natural bent of each. As lar ns cc 
sistent with this, the next aim is to sc: 
back to each, agency ns many different skill 
mechanics as practicable, besides the farme 
Thus for Fort Berthold, which is best rep 
sented here, having Sent us eight boys, ■ 
are preparing two farmers and six mechanics, 
r r . _i , ,;„tT,,;it, ahnAmAlcet. 



tys asking the price of 

.-kweather notices that in 

for their mother ? spC aki'n» of monev, even among themselves, 
>n they always express the amount in English, as 
n- two dollars ana twenty cents, though they 
tc call specie Maza (iron) to distinguish it from 
j y paper money. 

THE FARM REPORT. 

tho is in charge of the Indian 
ports improvement since he first 
o months ago. They generally 
lugh they ennnot be relted on to 
without watching. The desulto- 
ntcrcsting character of the work 
n mnv partly account for this, 
ilowly" and are fond of talking, 
talking is frequently carried on 
begins he drops his impl** 



thin;! 



. Mr. Cock, ' 
form squad, r 
took them, tv 
mind well, th 



m hnd formerly been intro- 
ow wholly discontinued, of 
in children to attend school, 
.o.^.c course would he to give 
slight rewards to the pupils distinguished for 
regularity in attendance, and attention to 
study. . 

There is no more occasion for the instruct- 
ors of Indian children at Fort Berthold learn- 
ing to speak Indian, than there is at Hamp- 

t0 At this Agency there is a promising field 
; an earnest, practical missionary; the In- 
re intelligent and anxious,— as they 
it, — to become "White men;" and 
_ large number of adults, and even men 
._ middle life, will sit down patiently for 
hours, and try to spell, write, and understand 
the meaning of English words. 

In agricultural pursuits, I am glad to say 
that the Indians arc making progress, and are 
anxious to abandon the use of their antiquat- 
ed and inefficient farming tools, and take up 
the white man's improved implements. They 
are learning to use plows, reapers, and mow- 
ing machines ; and during the post season, 
they cultivated a much more extensive acre- 
age than in former years, and also for the 
Jirtt time they raised about 800 bushels of oats 
for themselves. They also planted and har- 
vested a good deal more corn and potatoes, 
and put up a much larger quantity of hr 



exprcs 
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are preparing two farmers and six mechanics, ( m signs, ^ must Mod wo7k to 

SS^'Sia."" - cM^ke 



than usual. J J 

The annuity goods were issued this year by 
Col. Gardner, in a more sensible manner than 
hitherto. Formerly the issue was made pro 
rata to " heads of families," so-called. And 
when the " family" consisted of only one per- 
son as was frequently the case, the issue nec- 
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essarily consisted of small fractions of calico, 
ginghams, 4c, which were practically of no 
benefit to the Indians, feeing entirely too 
small for dresses; and thus the goods were 
wasted and the benevolent intentions of the 
Government frustrated. Col. Gardner, on 
the other hand, had the Indians put them- 



selvos in bands of ten (10) 
annuites pro rata, thereby 
of small . fractions of a 
and insuring enough of cat 
gingh; 



and .issued the 
oiding the issue 
of the goods, 



lake dr 



for 



■ of i. 



and tlx 



and children, 
ities this year was decidedly the best 
most satisfactory ever ma " 
Indians feel well-pleased in consequence. 

Were practical business men in chargo of 
all Indian Agencies, discontent among the 
Indians would cease ; they would apply 
themselves to industrial pursuits, and civiliza- 
tion would make rapid strides. 

Sincerely yours, 

William Couiitenay, 

Late Acting Agent. 



Carlisle Barracks, Pa., Dec. 15th, 1879. 
Editor of Workman : 

Since the date rtf last letter a 
great improvement has been effected in the 
personal appearance of the boys and girls; 
cleanliness and order are beginning to reign. 
Long hair, blankets, leggings and moccasins 
are no longer seen, much to the disappoint- 
ment of many of our visitors. "We would 
like to see a real Indian," is the complaining 
remark of many, who appear to think that, 
at least, a few children ought to be paraded 
in all the traditional glory of paint and feath- 
ers. 

Habits of punctuality and cleanliness arc 
acquired only by slow degrees by our little 
people. All their life they have taken no ac- 
count of time, eating, drinking and sleeping 
when the spirit moved; but they are anxious 
to learn, willing to do what is required, are 
happy and healthy, and work expended in 
their behalf meets with satisfactory results. 

Bath-rooms, laundry, kitchen and school- 
rooms are in good working order; the boys 
are drilled twice a day during the week, and a 
delegation of boys and girls attend the differ- 
ent Sunday schools on the Sabbath in Car- 
lisle, where much interest is displayed in their 
welfare. It is hoped with God's grace and 
help they will imbibe the gospel truths and 
that the seed, sown broadcast in this Chris- 
tian community, will spring up in the hearts 
of our little wards, and bring forth good 
fruit in due season. 

The remarkable change that has taken place 
in the personal appearance and deportment of 
the children is in great measure due to the 
persevering efforts and assiduous care of the 
teachers. The Bchool is indebted to the kind- 
ness of Bishop Huntington for the services of 
a Bkilled nurse in the person of SiBter Julia, 
whose gentle and kindly manners have al- 
ready won the confidence and esteem of the 



childn 



to the Interior Department, for the establish- 
ment of an Indian school on a larger scale. 
This school has now 158 pupils, selected from 
various tribes, and »is in full operation. Ar- 
rangements are bIho made for the education ot 
a number of Indian boyH and girls belonging to 
tribes on the Pacific slope, in asimilar man- 
ner, at Forest Grove, in Oregon. These insti- 
tutions will commend themselves to tlie liberal- 
ity of Congress and to the philanthropic munifi- 
cence of the American people." 

Secretary Schurz expresses his grateful 
acknowledgement of the willingness with 
which the Secretary of War turned over 
to the Interior Department the military 
barracks at Carlisle, for the use of Cap- 
tain Pratt's school, and for the harmoni- 
ous and effestivc co-opcrntion of the War 
Department and the military authorities 
on all occasions when their assistance was 
requested. He says also that, — 

" Several chiefs whose children are at Hamp- 
ton and Carlhde hare expressed a desire "to 
visit those schools next Bpriog, and to bring 
their wives with tliem for that purpose — a sort 
of Indian visiting committee. It Is thought 
that such a visit will he calculated to do much 
good, and it will, therefore, ho encouraged 
within proper limits." He Bays the education 
of Indian youths has been a subject of special 



rection, although much yet remains to be d 
The number of children of the uncivilized tribes 
now attending school in 7,193; last year it was 
0,226. 

The Report of the Secretary, who has 
recently visited the agencies, is mainly 
occupied with the Indian question, and is 
full of interesting statements and sugges- 
tions. He says ; 

" It is believed by many that the normal con- 
dition of the Indians is turbulence and hostility 
to the whites; that the principal object of an 
Indian policy must be to keep the Indians quiet, 
and that they can be kept quiet only by the 
constant presence and pressure of force. This 
is an error. Of the seventy-one Indian agencies 
there are only eleven which have military posts 
in their immediate vicinity, and fourteen with 
a military force within one to three days' 
march. Of the 253, 000 Indians in the Unit- 
ed States there have been, since the pacifica- 
tion of the Sioux, at no time more than a few 
hundred in hostile conflict with the whites. 

"While I am by no means disposed to be- 
little the deplorable nature of Indian disturb- 
ances or the great value of a military force in 
suppressing them, it is but just to the Indians 
to point out the important fact that disturb- 
ance and hostility are the exception and 
peaceable conduct the rule; that a very large 
majority of Indian reservations are in a con- 
dition of uninterrupted quiet, without the 
presence of a coerciug force, and the equally 
significant experience that the more civilized 
an Indian tribe becomes, the more certainly 
"ts peaceable and orderly conduct be de- 



civilized tribes, it being found that the Indi- 
ana are beginning to take excellent care of 
thcTr domestic nnimals and to be proud of tltc 
increase of their stock. The cultivation of 
garden vegetables is also rapidly spreading. 
Preparations have been made to very largely 
incrcusc the area of cultivated ground next 
year. Considerable quantities of agricultural 
tools have been distributed and the demand 

One statement of the Secretary's, one 
would think, might set at rest all question 
of the possibility of making men of the 
Indians. He says : 

" In my last annual report I mentioned that 
late in the autumn of 1878 the conveyance of 
supplies from the Missouri river to the Sioux 
agencies, recently established in southern Da- 
kota, was entrusted to the Indians themselves. 
The Department furnished wagons and har- 
ness; anil the Indians, their ponies as draft 
animals. A shout of derision all along the 
Upper Missouri greeted the experiment- A 
disastrous failure was confidently predicted 
by those interested in the freighting business 
and many others. But not only did the Sioux 
succeed in keeping their agencies supplied 
during an uncommonly hard winter, taking 
their wagons d?cr desolate plains, without 
roads, a distance of OOnnd 193 miles respect- 
ively from the iirt4*^but they have proved the 
most efficient, honest and reliable freighters 
the Indian service ever had. Not a pound of 
freight was lost. Although the Indian freight- 
ers, occasionally delayed by accidents or ex- 
traordinary difficulties on 'their weary way, 
were sometimes without provisions, not a 
cracker box nor a pork barrel was broken 
open." 



Died. — At Hampton Institute, Dec. 
26th, of consumptionV^Trancis Rencontre, 
Sioux Indian, from Lower Brule Agency, 
aged cigliteen years Francis has been 
failing for several months, and was put 
upon the " Salisbury Treatment" of oil 
baths and a special diet, with some tem- 
porary benefit, but all that could bedi-ne 
was unauailing. He was a bright, sweet- 
tempered boy, and one of those who were 
confirmed in St. John's church, last win- 
ter. 



The hearts of the children, teach- 1 pended upon. The progress of civilis 



i and other workers at the Barracki 
cheered and encouraged by the Quaker smiles 
and kindly interest shown by Miss Susan 
Longstreth and Mary A. Brown of Philadel- 
phia, who recently visited the school. 

On Thanksgiving-day the boys were sup- 
plied'with lanterns and candles and taken 
over to Blaine's Mill (built in the yeaj 1772, 
by Senator Blaine's grandfather). Just above 
the Mill, is a large cave in the rocks, and, 
having lighted lanterns and candles, the beys 
rushed into the cavern six or Beven hundred 
feet, with many Bhouts of laughter. Having 
explored the cave and the Mill, the boyescat- 
tered through the woods, gathering nuts and 
having a good time generally. At half-past 
twelve the boys assembled on the crest of the 
bill, and with protruding pockets, smiling 
faces and happy hearts, they trudged back to 
the Barracks, where they meted out due jus- 
tice to the ample dinner awaiting them. The 
enjoyment of the day was made complete by 
a magic lantern display in the evening. 

Good results and kindly appreciation by 
good people have been accorded to the work 
thus far, and we place our Bhoulders to the 
wheel with strong and hopeful hearts. 

G. B. 

SEOEETAEY S0HUEZ OZf THE INDIAN" 
QUESTI0H. 
The President in his Message and the 
Secretary of the Interior in his Report, 
again call attention to the importance and 
significance of the work for Indians at 
Hampton Institute, its immediate results 
in establishment of other like efforts, and 
its bearing upon the whole Indian prob- 
lem. 

The President remarks that, — 



The Secretary adds; 
" The employment of Indians i 
ad workshops on the agencies ha: 
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d the maintenance of peace 
dians have always goi 

He declares that his Department has an 
Indian policy, which is : 

" First. To set the Indiana to work as agri- 
culturists or herders, thus to break up their 
habits of savage life, and to make them Bclf- 
supporting. Second. To educate their youth 
of both sexes, bo as to introduce to the grow- 
ing generation civilized ideas, wants and aspi- 
rations. Third. To allot parcels of land to 
Indians in severalty, and to give them indi- 
vidual titles to their farms in fee, inalienable 
for a certain period, thus to foster the pride 
of individual ownership of property, instead 
of their former dependence upon the tribe 
with its territory held in common. Fourth. 
When settlement in severalty, with individual 
title, is accomplished, to dispose, with their 
consent, of those lands on their reservations 
which are not settled or used by them, the 
proceeds to fdrrn a fund for their benefit, 
which will grplually relieve the Government 
of the expenses at present provided for by an- 
nual appropriations. Fifth. When this is ac- 
complished, to treat the Indians like other 
inhabitants of the United States, under the 
laws of the land." 

He regards herding and agriculture 
combined as the best primary means of 
civilizing the Indians — as herding alone 
would not keep all busy, even if the herds 
could be provided. The number engaged 
in farming and the results of their labor 
arc larger than is commonly understood. 

"The Indians on reservations have now un- 
der cultivation 157,056 acres (about 24,000 of 
which were broken by them this year), and 
this year's produce amounts to 1,301,577 
bushels of grain, wheat, corn, oats and bar- 
ley, 300,098 bushels of vegetables, and 48,353 
tons of hay. This exhibit does not include 
the civilized tribes of Indian Territory. At 
the same time, the raising of stock has been 
encouraged as much as possible. Provision 
has been made for an additional distribution 
of 11,300 head of stock cattle amoDg the 



>ps, saddler shops and carpenter 
gencies, 185 young Indians arc 
apprentices, and their number 
tly increased. Some of the 
lucccssfully controlled by Indians 
as firemen, and the employment of Indians as 
laborers in a variety of other ways has been 
generally introduced. On Indian reserva- 
tions, where suitable clay is at hand, the es- 
tablishment of brick yards to be worked by 
Indians is contemplated, and will be begun 
next spring. On the Sioux reservation in 
southern Dakota the Indians arc engaged in 
putting up telegraph lines. 

"The building of houses for Indians by 
white contractors has been abandoned and In- 
dians are now constructing their houses them-, 
selves, window sash, shingles and planks, the 
latter sawed in the milts on the reservations, 
being furnished to them. The old Indian 
prejudice that it is improper for ujen to do 
anything else than hunt and fhrht and that 
squaws only should work, is being rapidly 
and very generally overcome.** 

Of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
bands of Sioux he says : 

" A general outbreak was predicted a year 
ago. When I vssitcd them this summer, I 
found their freighted wngons by hundreds 



In the place of a Hampton Tract, we 
give our readers, this month, as many ex- 
tracts as we have room for from the very 
interesting little volume "How to Get 
Strong, and How to Keep So," by "William 
Blaikie, a recent publication of the Har 
pers. The book itself has had already 
a very large sale, and if we can do any- 
thing to increase it, we shall be doing a 
service to humenity. Its statements are 
startling; it will surprise many to learn 
for the first time of the possibilities of 
the human body, to learn what others 
have done, and what they can do them- 
BelveB to improve, and develop— almost 
^to create — physical powers which shall 
make their lives longer and happier and 
more useful to the world. 

We have not given up the issue of 
Hampton Tracts, ten of which are now on 
sale, according to the list on the first page 
but their publication is Bubject to una- 
voidable delays, their generous authors 
being overworked already in the service 
of humanity. We have the promise of at 
least two more from physicians of the 
highest reputation and authority. These 
will complete the originally planned scries 
of twelve, and we hope we may be able, 
from time to time, to add to the number. 
Meanwhile we purpose to devote this space 
in every paper to the interest of health and 
humanitp, in reprints from the best Eng- 
lish and American authors. 
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rder interrupted their generaK 
Similar things may be Baid of 

y other tribes. The rapid disappearance 

of game, which is to them a blessing in dis- 
guise, will greatly facilitate the introduction 
of civilized pursuits among several tribes, who 
at present still prefer hunting tq regular work. 
There is good reason to hope that if Congress 
will aid the carrying out of the policy above 
indicated by the enactment ,of legislation es- 
sential to its succeas, and if citizens of the 
West will make up their minds to it that the 
Indians must have at least some land worth 
cultivating, we shall, in another year, make 
another long step toward the solution of the 
Indian problem which consists in so settling 
the Indians that they may become self- 
porting, and that their piesencc among us 
cease to be a disturbing element in American 
society." 

The best Indian fighters on the plains 
agree with tho Secretary in his views of 
the Indian's case. Such men as Crook 
and Harney and Mackenzie feel that they 
are fighting a wronged people — they risk 
their lives to punish savage outrages pro- 
voked by civilized injustice and humanity 
The best hope for them and for the Indi- 
ans is in the fact that the whole American 
people seem to be rousiug at last to a 
sense of this reproach upon American civ- 
- ' ilization. 



THE PRESIDENTIAL ANY ASS. 
Every leap year the great American people 
arc told, that if one or the other of two Pres- 
idential candidates be elected, the country 
will go to the dogs; but somehow or other 
the country has so far escaped going to the 
bowwows, and it is fair to conjecture that in 
■ 11 again 
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Nevertheless our ears are already filled with 
the lamentations and dire nrophecics of pro- 
fessional politicians ; -prophets who are with- 
out honor in their own or any other country. 
The funniest part of these prophecies is, that 
the prophets of cither sidepredict that exactly 
the same things will happen, if the candidate 
opposed to them be elected. They seem like 
two men travelling round the world in opposite 
directions, the farther they get apart in one 
way, the nearer they are in another. 

To non-partizan observers these fellows are 
amusing enough, and it would be mortifying 
to the prophets, if they appreciated how little 
the average American heeds their pratings. 
To strain a metaphor, the United State's is not 
a good political hunting field, and tl\e people 
do not submit tamely to the jjiftrty whip crack- 
ing of any would be political master of 
hounds. ( 

While we all know that a Presidential can- 
vass^ will occur this summer and fall, it is not 
certain on what issues the contest will be 
Sought. The amount of the story is, that nei- 
ther Democrats nor Republicans,|taken as par- 
ties, arc wholly or even partly in accord. On 
almost every issue, we nnd proponent mem- 
bers of both parties arrayed against their 
friends. To be Bure "the cohesive force of 
public plunder," may cause Bide issues to be 
forgotten; but there are vast numbers of men, 
who have generally voted one way or the oth- 
er, who owe their parties nothing and are not 
amennble to party discipline. This class is a 
very large one, as any student, of present af- 
fairs must admit, and it forms a great factor of 
uncertainty in the coming election. The 
present position of the members of Congress 
is sufficient pi oof of this — a majority of 
both parties dodge questions and stave of! 
votes, uucertain how to act until they can 
feel the pulse of their constituents. Some 
men on both sides, bold and true, do not 
hesitate to declare their convictions; such 
men have nlready a following; but the trim- 
mers, and uttcrers of uncertain sounds have 
none and deserve none. On matters of pub- 
lic finance, the best men of both parties agree 
in a wonderful way, while, in an equally re- 
markable manner, the Republican rag-tag 
and Democratic bobtail coalesee. The exact 
spot where both stand is hard to define, but 
they seem harmoniously determined to try to 
do something not quite on the financial square. 
It may be that the bulk of the financial ques- 
tion will be eliminated from the contest by a 
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to bis business. Tbc beginning of tbo year 
is tbe appropriate time for ascertaining it. 
Frequently an account of business is kept 
for a montb or two, and then neglected. 
„„ If it is only to encourage habits of regqlar- 
parativcly , «"' m l'<> r .»"' • . B <£ k ?^c2 itv and perseverance, it will be time well 
V^±SS^iUSStSS3^ snent to keen an account, not only of 



decision of the Supremo Court, as to the legal 
ity or making paper a Legal Tender in terras ol 

PC The silver part of the financial problem 
— ulcl atill remain; hut Ih'e queBtibn iB com' 
' Sec. Sherman 



drive the cattle to them and sec that they 
drink. When all arc supplied, empty the 
troughs, and cither cover them or turn 
tbcm over. Have no flowing water in the 
the yards td waste and freeze, or become 
ice-cold for drinking. A cold drink will 
reduce the milk from tbc cows 10 per cent 



New York Ifuit month from China. This 
ever brought hero from China. 



fty tons < 



_. Urge portion of th* 
,l,--ii..vr-!l by fire on 
-nco of tlit* snow upon 
absence of any wind it 



At Bl«marcl£, Dakota Territory 
lmsiri,-.s part of the town wan 
Christmas day. But for the 
th.' r<..-.N nf ih<- ,..,u«-s and l tj-,.-- - l- 

t!i. i viit that the whole place would have been des- 
troyed 
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decision of the Supremo Court, as to the legal- to his business. The beginning of the year 
ity of making paper a Legal Tender in terms of j s the appropriate time for ascertaining it. 
pence. Frequently an account of business is kept 

The silver part of the financial problem | for % montll or tw0i an d then neglected, 
would still remain; but the question is ( : 



pariitivcij "unimportant, and Sec. Sherman 
m„y nerpclralo a grim joke by asking Con- 
gress for nn appropriation to build warehouses 
to hold the " dollars of our daddies," which 
by order of Congress he keeps coming and 
which pcrsistly refuse to stay out of the Treas- 
ury vaults. What a remarkable obstancy the 
people show to take S8c. for a dollar, even 
when they have the august permission^ 

C °Thcre is another issue on which the Presi- 
dential contest may be fought, ond fhat is 
" Whether or not we are a Nation" t It does 
not require to ho the seventh Bon of a seventh 
daughter to foresee— the certain defeat, that 
awaits any party, which in its platform by 
statement or insinuation, insults the American 
People, by sajing "you are not a nation." 
The question of National or State supremacy 
has been decided— the costs of reaching the de- 
cision were three thousand millionB of dollars, 
and four years of dreadful war with all this 
fresh in memory, the American people at large 
arc in no mood to have this expensive litiga- 
tion renewed. ■ 

A"ain the commercial condition of the 
country may have much to do with the way 
tho popular vote is cast. Just now everything 
is " booming," und the flood-tide of prosperity 
is setting strongly in. For two years the 
food crop of Europe has been a failure. On 
the other hand our food crop has been unpre- 
cedented^ large, and most remarkable prices 
are being paid for wheat and corn. This is 
also true of cotton, to the extent of our re- 
ceiving very full prices for a very large crop. 
In exchange for all this Europe will send us 
tlOO'000 000 or thereabout in coin. The bal- 
anced our favor njust be heavy, and by the 
working of our Tariff, coin and bullion arc 
about the only two commodities we can cx- 
' change our surplus breadstufl and cotton 
against. There is no doubt that present pri- 
ces will stimulate the planting of vast areas of 
cottn and ureadstuffs in this country, and it is 
almost equally certain that Eurqpe will not 
. have three bad years in succession. Putting 
this and that together, it looks very like as if 
we must have a sharp break in the prices of 
food and cotton between now and September. 
If we do, the change from flood to ebb will be 
felt politically. For when prices fall from a, 
great height, somebody must bo hurt, and 
men who have been huit financially, are very 
apt to blame that intangible thing, "The Gov- 
ernment," for having done, or having left tin* 
done something that it ought to have done. If 
we raise an immense surplus of food products, 
rope has a good crop of her own, it and Eu- 
is as sure as night succeeds the day, that the 
big surplus will go at little figures, and the 
bigger it is, the less the figures will be. 

Of the chances of any individual receiving 
the nomination of cither party it is not my 
nurpose to discourse : But so far as the post re- 
veals the future, candidates who are very 
iths before the nominating 
arc comparatively in the 
the nominations are made, 
ory would again repeat it- 
stated, both parties are so 
;ethcr, or rather, both con- 
cordant elements, that the 
faction of either party, if pressed 



If it is only to encourage habits of regular _ 
ity and perseverance, it will be time well , iee-cold for d 
spent to keep an account, not only of | red 



drive the cattle to them and bcc that they 
drink. When all arc supplied, empty the 
troughs, and either cover them or turn 
them over. Have no flowing water r * L 



thousand three hundred and Any mun 
„ cargo of a vessel which reached the port or 
irk last month from China This was the larg- 
ir brought hero from China. 

:k, Dakota Territory, a large portion of the 
I of the town was destroyed'by flre oa 
ty. Uut for Ihe pretw nee of the snow upon 
the houses and the absence of any wind it 
whole place would have been des- 



tllC yards to waste and freeze. Or become ' Christmas day.° UutVr The presVnco'of J the snow upon 
J - - - .... . ttum houses ana the at nee of any wlndit 



money affairs", but a record of events fo 
eve«y day. This tends to beget prompt- 
ness aud system in every detail of farm 
work, and in business affairs, that fore- 
sight and economy which are everywhere 
the prime essentials to success. 

■Keep a Record of the events of each 
day'B work, and farm-life. One of the 
boys or girls should do this. A book will 
be needed, ruled with plain lines, on which 
to make the entries ; put down the condi- 
tion of the weather, the work done, and by 
whom ; purchases and sales made, indeed, 
anything that may be needed for future 
reference, or that should be entered in the 
account book, which will thus become a 
valuable and interesting record of the 
farm. 
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self, for as bef 
loosely bound 
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nomination, would have only the luke- 
warm support of the other faction, and by 
both parties, it is likely a compromise can- 
didate may be, selected. It is entirely with- 
in the range Of possibility that a third par- 
ty may spring up, and put its candidate into 
the field. If this should happen to prove 
true, tho election would fall into the hands 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
political prophets would have another chance 
to prophesy. 



fo 



i the 



utaole 



ava a Presidential elect. — 
body will be elected, and the affairs of the 
country will move along much as usual. 
But meantime there will be plenty of ex- 
citement and any quantity of political meet- 
ings. In a majority of cases, people who 
go to a political meeting as democrats come 
away more democratic than when they went, 
and so too of tho other party. Talking poli- 
tics is about as poor bubiness as a man can 
follow, aud listening to others talk is not 
much better. Any man with a field, a forge, 
or a profession, any man who really works for 
a living will have more of this world's wealth 



Make an Inventory :— Put down every 
thing you possess, from the'farm itself, to 
the small tools and utensils, and value 
each item fairly. Enter the money on 
hand, and also every debt owed. This is 
the first work in beginning an account. 
The property owned, and money on hand, 
will be on one side of the account, and the 
debts on the other. Tho balance will 
show just bow the farmer stands. This 
account will be the Account of Slock. 

Purchases and Sale, are entered in tho 
daily record, and from that into a pur- 
chase and sale book ; except the cash 
transactions, which go into the cash book. 

The Cash Book. — Every pa} 
receipt of money for purchases, 
for wages, should be entered in the cash 
book ; this should be done every evening, 
and before it is forgotten ; all these entries 
are transferred to a ledger to the proper 
accounts. The work is very simple and 
easy, aud there are farmer's girls who keep 
all their father's accounts 'in the most ac- 
curate mannerr 

Hiring Hen. — A farmer should try to 
make' work for a hired man, or several if 
possible. If he can And profitable work for 
them, he is making money for himself. A 
few months' wages spent in procuring or 
making manure, draining, clearing ofT 
Btonc, getting out stumps, or otherwise 
making the farm more productive, will be 
well invested. - 

Keep the Stables Glean ; clear out the 
manure every morning, and scrape or card 
off all filth from the animals. The stable 
should be made so^warm, that manure will 
not freeze at night ; a lower temperature 
will either demand a larger amount of 
food, or the animals will fall off in condi- 
tion. 

Pile the Manure in square and compact 
heaps ; and if it is not frozen when thrown 
out, it will heat and ferment in the pile ; 
but if once frozen, it will be likely to re- 
main so during ail the cold weather. 

In the Southern States, the work of 
making compost heaps, should go on rapid- 
ly this°month.- Time is needed in making 
composts; raw mixtures are not fit for 
ilizcrs, until the materials are decom- 
posed. A bushel of lime added to each 
load, will hasten the decay of the mater- 
ials of the compost heap, and cotton seed, 
well soaked with water, will soon heat, 
and warm up a large pile of compost. 



Or more. 

Horses. — When not at work the horses 
need but little grain, it sufficient good bay ■ 
is given. But as hay is generally dusty, and 
long bay is wasted in tho easing, we find 
it economical to cut and wot the fodder, 
and give 3 quarts daily of bran or ground 
feed. The hay saved will pay for the 
meat, and the increased value of the manure 
I pav for the labor. The moist feed pre- { 
. _-jts injury to the horses from breathing 
the dust from dry bay. f> 
Work Oxen.— Oxen that work on frozen 
roads, although there is no ice, should be 
shod. The rough, hard surface wears 
down the hoofs very fast, and causes in- 
flammation of the interior; the trouble 
mav not become apparent until later, 
when the mischief is difficult to repair. 
If'the feet arc tender and hot, and slight 
lameness is perceived, examino the hoofs 
between the claws, cleanse the feet, and 
apply remedies if needed. 

Cows— Milking cows will be benefited 
by mixing their feed with warm water, if 
this can be done without too much trouble. 
A family cow may be treated to a warm 
mess in the mornings without difficulty, 
and it will increase the milk perceptibly. 
Cut the hay and pour a pailful of hot wa- 
ter over it; mix the mess so that the hay 
is all wetted, and add the meal; mix again, 
and feed while warm In a dairy of 20 
| cows, the extra milk will pay for the labor 
nent and i needed. If the food can be made more 
sales, or I digestible, by giving it warm, the waste 
of animal heat will be avoided, and the 
same cflect will result as from an increase 
of food. Thus the study of the prin- 
ciples of feeding may be made a source 
of profit by the economy which may be 
practised through it. The card and brush 
should be in frequent use during the win- 
ter, and if necessary a coarse cloth and 
warm water ma}' be used to preserve clean- 
liness. If filth is permitted to gather on 
the skin it is difficult to remove at this 
season. 



of trade for 1879 i 
int of about SlSO.OW.too. 

It is estimated that the rea 



ot Comm'ree puts the bal- 
favor of this country to the 



s aggregates, betwe. 



An examination of the educstional statistics of South 
Carolina, recently put forth by the superintendent of 
rmhhe ■ - . L i -uti .,;!, '.hows that the mtsl school attend- 
--~ for the voar IN* Ittwiw lti!.4IB. of which 58,368 

_.._„ j — "5 colored, i -* 

.«e period 
A ;s;ii. the 



Southwestern Railway Company. The roadietoex- 
tend from some point on the southeastern boundary 
line of Kentucky to and through the city of Richmond 
to tidewater. In the State of Virginia. It Is claimed that 
the Incorporators propose to expend SSo.0ai.e00 In Vir- 
gin., m ti.e .-instruction of the road and the develop- 
ut of the mJaeralsnd other resources of Ute south- 
ern part of the Bute. This enterprise is alleged to bo 
under the auspices of Boston capitalists exclusively. 

TqeChinz'ein CALiroBMix have begua to go. The 
rtesnMr that sailed from San Francisco for Hong Kong 
on the ISth took 901 of them to thetr land. The port 



Chinese during the year ended No t 
and departures e.74fi— of whom 6.K9 *>=.... ^...^ auu 
2 517 to Honolulu— the excess of departures over arriv- 
als being 2.818. It is estimated that there are 92.000 
Cliin.-Kc on the Pacific coast, which shows that this pop- 
ulation is decreasing Instead of iacreaslng, for when the 
mill Chinese, agitation was begun, a few years ago.tho 
. -.i n:,:, was 110,100. The total number of Chinese ar- 
for the twenty tears ended December. 1878. was 



230,4.31, and the departures 
workingmen. 
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ease to trouble California 



ending Friday, Dec. 19- the 



The Memphis (Tcnn.) Wi 
sold yesterday to the Clncl 
the 



HEWS OF THE MONTH. 

FORF.ION. 



noy in the porch of the Lirr 



ttally assailed Lord Fer 
.... ~.merick r.mntv tlr--l.n; .! ' 'hih 
sentenced to Ave yearVjienal servitude 

A Cauarr" «E*» ^^&S.^iSSi 
-— «- is gtui at Tbyetmyo 



murdered. The 

The Chlllians continue to have 
Peru, Eoulh America. 



than any previ 

Company's works were 
jst*rday to toe Cincinnati bondholder* for »15o,- 
e sale being subject to the approval of the United 



f the Mississippi returned 



Dec" rffc? ^ m»«raS^ to' Sur^.h. 
State to contribute itfl full quota of funds to carry them 

eneral William Mahone. who Is regarded as the lead- 
„ of the readjusting parly In Virginia, has been elect- 
ed by the Legislature ,„ rowevl Setmtor Withers, 
,, )! „■ t.Tin expir.. March 1. 1881. In th. 
by a decisive majority of all the votes. 

Politic* In Maine are misers 
republicans who claim to be f 
to the State Legislature bo' 
Oarcelon and the Couacd. 



I ihe r. :- 



Oysters ! - , Oysters ! 



A jiing in South Africa. 
coenTs'to'wri was captured by the British forces 
28lhof November. Two of Secocoenl's capteim 
killed, and two lleuumants wouncletL Sccocoen 

was heavy. The total loss ot the British was t , 

Ave men. 

A Txhioaall from Madrid, Spain, says: 'The flrstOve 
sections of the law for tho abolition of slavery ha'e- 
been oas^.-il in the Spuii.h Senate. The first Bectlon 
Lavs:' ?! r.i.vi: hereby ... ,;. hie 1 e, the island of Cuba 
in accordance with the enactments of this law. It la 
said the whole law will pass by a large majority. 

Kiko Kalakaua Is using his best endeavor tj Induce 
hemic..,, n to th- Murl tel Islands Th.S 

Is said to be the outcome of a positive belief on the part 
of Kalakaua that his government is gradually passing 

ito tho hands of tho Chinese. 

The officers of the new French cable company deny 
that there Is any defect In the cable, and .lee ,._ 
tiie lire will be open for traffic shortly, SB9 

Domestic. 

The public reception of General Grant at Phlladel 
phla. Pa., last week, amounted to an ovation. It was 
Sxtsndlnby the civil and military authorities as well 

, , , , ;..,., M ■ . !e with an enthusiasm that 

"odd not Sve "been more heartily manifested. Gener- 
al Grant arrive.l it tSermaotowo Junction, on a special 
train from Harris burg, at 10 o 'dock. Tuesday morn- 
inir Dec 23d and was at once escorted by Mayor 
... > i, pi tee ii, the procession with the First 
Sty Troop as a r> .r.l of honor. The procession was 
several miles long; United States, l'enntrvivaala. Jer- 
STm«™ Delaware soldiers filing Into line. Tnese 
wire followed bv largo bodies of --- 
r , , t , vhol^affair 

. e. V': e.' mSStStOt day will 
gratiflcaUoh. 



Ecoxomv in Feeding, is a very import- 
ant consideration. In some cnBes hair 
the feed used is wasted. Cutting the fod- 
der has proved a saving of one-third to 
one-half. Where but 10 head of stock are 
fed. if the feed of one-third or one-half can 



a livin" will have more 01 mis wtinn a wo«iv>. ten, u tuu ami , . 

with which to salute the new President, if ho bo it is simply a large increase of 



■ticks to his work through th 

autumn, than he will if he devote one-eighth, 
one-quarter, or one-half of his time to diBcus- 
Bing, or listening to the discussion of the Pres- 
idential canvass by professional partisans. 



HINTS FOE W0EK. 
From American AgriculturUl. 
How do You Stand ?— One can not lay 



tu« resources of the farm, and is sutDcient 
to pay the cost of a good cutter and the 
time expended in cutting. 

Watering Slock.— The Bupply of water 
in winter is a source of trouble. Ice 
gathers about the troughs and other drink 
ing places; pipes freeze and burst, or be- 
come choked, and many other inconven- 
iences occur. These may be avoided by 
methodical management. ' Have regular 
watering periods, twice a day. Fill the 



, c «.inlne of steamed oysters has long been an im- 
portant branch of industrj- in Baltimore; but the can- 
nin(tof the v^-ry bent ffig S^jM^Z^itSff 
ISbed. 8 T^iVuml»rRiiinecfreels confident that in opt- ning 
a ~rVtktfHr Booae at this point, he Is affording his feltow- 
citiw-m. in all parts of the country, an opjxirtunity 
< whi in' ii-ipr-s will U- appreciated) of getting the best 
r.r.ii fr .lK sta of oystera. prepared In the most healthful 
way. at the moat moderate prices. i 

■ oyster may remain out of water many hours, nay 
before it be completely spoiled; but from th« 
ent it i,i caught and exposed to the air a procera of 
-ioration goes on. Jt needs no argument to show 
the sooner an oyster Is hermetically sealed after 
r caught the better it will be in taste, solidity 
iess and healthfulnens Within m radius of fifteen 
- -* -Kilnt, are million* on millions of bushels of 
the best of which wilf the stock used, be 



N^w^ Orleans 
laden 



record from thU port in one day, and embraci 
bales. forUverp<!ol,8.W>)ror ijav re 2.200 for 



;olng vessel 3 

int of cott * 

quantity 

embracing 33, 



e consumed „. 
beds to the Packing H 
especially as the 



jporting ihe bi- 
House is not 
ijority of tho 



peculiar 

clng is at present divided Into three grades, 
to the size of the oysters used : the same care, 
a taken in the preparation of all fc r *de«-__-a. 

condition of the 
prices, which are as rollows : 

" Hampton Roads, No. 1 No. 2 $3.00 per dox, 

of Hampt'nRoada, " 



be made by drafts on Hfl 



Si. 30, ' 
ft?' 

,„ .ork?C 
■ uthority t 



a $1.75 " " 

omittance may 
- «- Norfolk, or 
sight with 



e by t*. U. oraer. auuiu(h) u urn™ «» « 
1 of Lndlng attached will ensure- the prompt for- 
ne ot any goods ordered. If preferred, cases 
* sent by Adams express, C. O. D.;but union 
.lly directed, all shipments will bo made via Nor- 

ct'aU telegrams, T. T. BRYCE, 

via Fort Monroe, Box 10, Hampton, Ta. 



H. W. BOOKER & CO., 

Wholesale and Retail 

Q- ~&> O-C IE IR/S, 

Xing Street, opp. Mallory Ave., 



, Vlr.tol.. 



M. A. B©©KEB & BR©.. 

Heaters (n 

Drugs, Medlines, PHints, Oils, Glass, 

HAB.DVfARB AKD TOIIBI ARTIC1E9, 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



'ROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T. T. BRYCE, 

JYormal School Grounds, 

Hampton, -Va.. 

i method or atlvlalnn 
. lovcrsofgootl tlitnirfl 
1... i,„< Mil. il.iv .limited a 1'ook- 
..,„ grounds or tlio flainnton Normal 
Bahool. In which lie wilt nrop-.ro for iiini-km tlio 
mentor UK l.iu.l-sl.i'll cml». for u-ltlch tin) witters 
Of Hampton Hoit.li. ure flO celeltnlted. The goods 



eases coiitalnliiK t 



i nm- Illl.-.l wllh two p.Mln.Wor e nib mOllt. 
iv run will be found full dln-dlnns how 'to pro- 




diet 



For plc-nk-s, Innche: 
- , nothing C— 
*1TJ li 



parties, . 

;UL deal of pntlClHHklll 1)113 t' 
lit; eralW, and It may be n 9ii . 
Know that every ciise contains Hit 
twenty dozen cmlis!! In spite"' 
labor and inutorial naeil, I Imv 
tnem at tho low rate 
Money may lm i-emlitw. 
tered leticrs.or thioojjl 

f U 1 ' ■ 1 L 

To partes wislilnn lens than a case, 
number of can* by hx press, t 0. D 
J3.00 per dozen All u-U-«v»ins 
ed, via Old Point Comfort, and u 

T. T. BRYCE, 



should i "- addroas- 
l letters, to 



Normal School On 



Box 10 



HamplOi 



A NEW BOOK. - "JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks [or the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

Tly T. 'i*. Tinmen. 



Price 50 Cents. Hailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



Hamptoa Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

maJttPFQ&t, viSGimai 

IHCOnPOllATED IN 1870. 

J. F. B. » 



356,432 dill HGB SEWING JACBIIS SOLD IS 1878, 

73,020 More than in any Previous Year. 

. r 

SOME VERY HARD NUTS TO CRACK: 



Companies bare sprang op in every part of The Singer lias taken the Fimt Prize over 
l!,„U u for making an "Imitation Singer ; Ara^mpeHtoi. more than Two Hundbed 

M"ehii»>." .,.,,! Alter the Chicago Fire tho Heliof Commit- 

m,„ ,ire not •irrnlar eompantet formed for we uu<lcrtook to furnisli sewing machines to 
(milaUo:.* of other Setting Machine! 1 tho needy women of that city. Applicants 
The public will thaw its own inference. were permitted to choose from six different 1 '<j'°- 
0;,d .continually counterfeited; brae, and ^^Zj^^Sff^JS'SSi' MB.' 
txnnecerl .Singer Machines, and 517 distributed their 1 

• cltoice among tlto Ave other kinds of machines 1 J?Z7 -. 
I These girls were to eakn tiieik livino ~ 



THE PEOPLE'S AWARD TO THE »?ISCEH." 
The people bought Singer Miteliinir* 



12".'-'"l:{ Sing 

181.200 

219.7'ia ■■ 

21W.-H4 

211.1179 " 

2 l!i s-,3 " 

2Hi.:ilfl " 

282.312 " 

35(i 432 " 



| Singer ? 

Sales of 1878 over Sales of 1870, 228^99 Machines 

WASTE NO MUNEJC ON COUNTERFEITS. 
BEND FOR CTBOUI.A.R. 



Why did they take Many of the mannf 

refufe to itate their 



A Three-fold Increase, 

PRICES OF* GENUINE GRE.il LY REDUCED 



THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 34 UNION SQUARE, 



The Major Mnttufacttiring Company hss 1,500 Subordinate Offices in the United States ami Canada, and 3.1100 i 

and South America. 



NEW YORK. 
the (lid World 



THE HYGEIA. HOTEL, 

— OLD POINT COMFORT. VA~ 

within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 



Devoted to the E.lucal 
Colored Race, 



Colored Teachers, for tho 
Inthi^irial Training. 




Ha« all modern In. 
oauta on every flow 
ji t. six Unity r 
■ da from the i 



Open all the year with ample capacity for 600 Quests. 



ay) i 



aiiir'ihiul* Vomf(iVttil>!v ln'iiii'd. n:nl .-oml'ort provided 
i i , • ;,,.!... :..■■] -I Muv 'in 1 1 1 N.-vVi r. .Utnu;. fl.hinj; and d rl v. n B eflpeclully at- 

tract lvo Send foi-ciirnlai d.-.er.hin^ hj h'leiile ad van i,, K ch, terms, Ac. 

HARRISON PH0EBTTS, Proprietor. 



nPWTI CTDV Theodorlck A. Williams. Win. C. Dickson 

Dr. T H Par— ha. permanently I T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to ; W HOLESALE tirROCERS, 
perform all operations on the tcetli, and , *»d 
insert nitiHcial sets. Rooms, over H. L. j CQMWtSStONl WEB0HAMT3, 
Sclimclz & Co.'s store, on Main street. t a * nounoko square. Norfolk, va. 6-t. 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid 
die of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per niontlv-payable monthly, half in cash 
half in labor; sil dollars cosh, and four dollars 
In work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The Brat year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

aP The institution is aided by the State but 
Is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I give and deviee to the Trueleee of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Inititute at Uarnp- 
ton,Va., the turn of.... ttaiarl, payable 

CU., Ut"G. 

For further information address, 
, 1> S. C. AUMSTKONO, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNeill. Inviu-a attention of the public evnerally 
to I.L< l:uv ami can 'f \i 1 1 v st/Icctt-d stock of Boots and 
Shoes of the 

Boat Olty-ia3i«tcao Worlx., 

which I will sell at and below cost, All other poods in 
miv ^r r- will t..- r'-.M lower lhan ever, in consideration 
of the tinn-H. Please K»ve me a call anil we for your- 
selves. Ladles* and Kt-ntlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON. VA. 
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HOW TO GET STRONG. 


more than tho chest— or, rather, than the- front chest— 
and the legs having but passive sort of work at best. 
Potldlers and boiler-makers, plumbers and carpenters. 

— A ._.:»!.. .htn^rl^Kt. /.arrlntre-mnkers. tln- 


things: one, that ttio knees are never bent; the other 
that, after the flrst week, the hands are gradually 
brought lower down, until they touch the toes. Some 
persons, familiar with this exercise, can, with the knees 
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HOW TO GET STRONG. 

Extract* from 

•'How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So," 

by Wm. Blaikie, Eng., New Tori Cily. 

In a country -like ours,, where the masses are so intel- 
ligent where so much care is taken to secure what is 
called' u good education, the ignorance as to what can 
be done to the body by a little systematic physical edu- 
cation is simply marvellous. Few persons Becm to be 
aware that aDy limb, or any part of it, can be developed 
from a state of weakness and deficiency to one of ful- 
ness, strength, and beauty, and that equal attention to 
all the limbs, and to the body as well, will work a like 
result throughout. A man spends three or four weeks 
at the hay and grain harvest, and is surprised at the in- 
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and back. He tra 
streams and lakes 
how three or four 
have tired him. 

An acquaintance of ours, an active and skilled journal- 
ist says that he once set out to saw twenty cords of 
wo'od. Ho was a slight, weak youth. He found he had 
not enough strength or wind to get through one cut of 
a log— that he had to constantly sit down and rest. 
People laughed at him, and at his thinking he could get 
throu'di that mighty pile. But they did not know what ' 
was in him; for, sticking gamely to his self-imposed 
task, he says that in a few days he found his stay im- 
proving rapidly, that he did not tire half so easily, and, . 
more than that, that there began to come a feeling over 
him— a most welcome one— of new strength in his arms 
and across his chest; and that what had at first looked 

aml'was'befmre long accomplished. Now, what he, by 
his manliness, found was fast doing so much for his 
arms and chest, was but a sample of what equally steady, 
systematic work might have done for his whole body. 
Indeed, a later experience of this same gentleman will 
be in place here; for at Dr. Sargent's gymnasium in ■ 
New York, in the winter of 1878-'79, he, ' 
idle-aeed i 



id thit 



and rice-eia/iths in six weeks ! i 
biiur'aday; and he found that he could no 
more work daily afterwards at his profession, 
work as well. 

A very great majority of Americans are the s 
of farmers or merchants, mechanics or labor 
work of each class soon develops peculiar 
istics. No one of the four classes has ordi 
any training at air aimed to make him equally 
over. Broad as is the variety of the farmer's 
the greater, and certainly the heavier, part o 
to make him stoop for 
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ry ounce of spade or load 
pulls him over, till, after much of this sort of work, it 
requires an effort to stand upright. 

Scarcely any work on a farm makes one quick of foot. 
All the long day, while some of the muscles do the work, 
which tends to develop them, the rest are untaxed, and 
remain actually weak. A farmer is seldom a good walk- 
er, usually hitching up if he has an errand to go, though 
it be scarce a mile away ; and he is rarely a good run- 
ner. He is a hearty, well-fed man, not only because 
food is plenty, but because his appofite is sharp, and ho 
cats with relish and zest. Naturally a man thinks that, 
when he eats and sleeps well, he is pretty healthy, and 
so he usually is; but when he is contented with this 
condition of things, he overlooks the fact that he is de- 
veloping some parts of his body, and leaving others 
weak ; that the warp he is encouraging in that body, by 
twice as much work for the muscles of his back as for 
those of the front of his chest, while it enlarges the for- 
. mer, often so as to render it muscle-bound, actually con- 
tracts the latter, and hence gives less room for heart, 
lungs, stomach, and all the vital orgaps, than a well- 
built roan would have. ) 

The merchant, is, physically, howevfcr, in a worse po- 
sition. Getting to his work in boyhood, Bticking to it 
as long as the busiest man in the establishment, hie body 
often utterly unfit and unready for even half the strain 
it bears, he struggles on through the boy'B duties, the 
clerk's, the salesman's, till he becomes a partner; or 
perhaps he starts as entry-clerk, rises to be book-keeper, 
and then stays there. In many kinds of work he has 
been obliged to stand nearly all day, till his sides and 
waist could scarcely bear it longer, and he often breaks 
down under the ceaseless pressure. To be sure, he does 
""not need the strength of a stalwart young farmer; but, 
could he have retained it, he would have been surprised, 
if he taken sufficient daily exercise to regulate himself, 
how valuable it would have been in toning him up for 
the severer work and trial of the day. If, instead of 
the taxed and worn-out nerves, he could have had the 
feeling of the man of sturdy physique, who keeps him- 
self in condition, who does not know what it is to be 
' nervous, what a .priceless boon it would have been for 
him! " 

Nor do most classes of mechanics fare much better. 
Take the heavier kinds of skilled labor. The black- 
smith rarely uses one of his hands as much as the other, 
especially in heavy work, and often- has poor legs. In- 
deed, if lie him good legs, he docs not get them from his 
calling. The stone-mason is equally one-hunded — ono 
hand merely guiding a light tool, the other swinging a 
heavy mallet. Nine-tenths of all machinists are right- 
handed. And so on, through the long list of the vari- 
ous trades wlvsre severe muscular exertion is requisite, 
there is a similar uneven distribution of the work to 
the various parts of the body, the right arm generally 
getting the lion's share, the left but little, the back 
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more than the chest— or, rather, than the front chest — 
and the legs having but passive Bort of work at best. 
Puddlers and boiler-makers, plumbers and carpenters, 
coopers and smiths, shipwrights, carriage-makers, tin- 
ners, and all who follow trades calling for vigorous mus- 
cular action, not only constantly work one Bide more 
than the other, but many of their tools are made, pur- 
posely, right-handed, so that they could hardly use them 
with the left hand if they wanted to. In short, take 
the mechanic where you will, in the vast majority of in- 
stances his right arm and side are larger and stronger 
than his left, and quite as often his vocation does little 
or nothing to strengthen and develop his legs. 

The result of overworking one part of the body at the 
expense of the other especially in heavier mechanical 
labors, and of two little vigorous action in the lighter, 
tends to make the average workman more prone to dis- 
ease. Were there uniform development, and that daily 
vigorous exercise which would stimulate ihe dormant 
parts of the man's body, it would add to his life and 
usefulness. 

But how is it with the laborer f He can hardly be 
liable to the same defects. His work certainly must call 
into play every muscle of his body. 

Well, watch him awhile and see. His surely is heavy, 
herd work, and must mnkc him exert himself all over. 
But does it? While it keeps his knees steadily bent, 
his back is all the while over his work. The tons of 
coal he lifts daily with his shovel gradually, but with 
positive ceitainty, insures his back remaining somewhat 
bent when his work for the time is done. When a year 
is spent at such labor, the back must take a lasting 
curve. While his back broadens, growing thick and 
powerful, his chest does not get so much to do; hence- 
he is soon a round shouldered man. As he does not 
hold his chest out, nor his neck and head erect, he con- 
tracts his lung-room, as well, indeed, as his general 
vital-room. Scarce any man grows earlier muscle-bound, 
for few backs do so much hard work. Now, standing 
erect, let him try to slap the hacks of his hands to- 
gether behind his shoulders, keeping his arms horizon- _ 
tal and straight at the elbow. Now he will understand 
what Is meant by being muscle-bound. It will be odd 
if he can get his bands within a foot of each other. 

The navvy is no better. ' The gardener's helper has to 
do much stooping. So do track-hands, stone-breakers, 
truckmen, porters, longshoremen, and all the rest. Es- 
pecially are ordinary day-laborers, whose tools are spade, 
pick, and bar, who arc careless about their skin, who 
are exposed to dust and dirt, who are coarsely shod, 
most prone to have bad feet. They. too. have the 
hearty appetite and the sound sleep. Seldom do they 
give their bodily improvement a thought, and so often, 
like their own teeth, they decay before their time, and 
materially shorten their usefulness nnd their days. 

With us Americans fond of results, many of whose 
chests, by-the-way, do not increase a hair's-breadth in 
twenty years, better proof could not be Bought than 
these figures offer of the value of a system of exercise 
" " and decided changes. 
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endeavor will be made to single 
will call for no expensive appnratus. Indeed, most of 
these want no apparatus at all, and hence will be within 
the reach of all. As the school is the most suitable 
place to accustom children to the kind and 
work they particularly need, a few exercises 
suggested which any teacher can learn almost ut oucc, 
but which yet, if faithfully taught to pupils, will soon 
be found to take so little time that, instead of interfer- 
ing with other lessons, they will prove n positive aid. 
Though perhaps imperceptible at the outset, in a few 
years, with advancing development, the gain will be 
found not only to be decided, but of the most gratify- 
ing character. 

DAILY WORK FOR CHILDREN. 

Suppose the teacher has a class of fifty. If the, aisles 
of the school-room arc, as they should be, at least two 
feet wide, let the children at nbout the middle of the 
morning, and again of the afternoon session, stand in 
these aisles in rows, so that each of the children shall 
be about six feet apart. Let the first order be, that all 
heads and necks be held erect. Once these are placed 
in their right position, all other parts of their bodies at 
once fall into place. The simplest way to insure this is 
to direct that every head and neck be drawn horizon- 
tally back, with the chin held about an inch above tho 
level, until they arc an inch or two back of the vertical. 
Now raise the hands, directly over the head, and as 
high as possible, until the thumbs touch, the palms of 
the hands facing to the front, and the elbows being 
kept straight. Now, without bending the elbows, bring 
the hands downward in front toward the feet ns far as 
can comfortably be done, generally at first about as low 
as the knee, taking care to keep the knees themselves 
absolutely straight; indeed, if possible, bowed even 
back . Now return the hands high over the head, and 
then repeat, say six times. This number twice a day 
for the first week will prove enough; and it may bo in- 
creased to twelve the second week, and maintained at 
that number thereafter, care being taken to assure two 



things; one, that tne knees are never bent; the other 
that, after the first week, the hands are gradually 
brought lower down, until they touch the toes. Some 
persons, familiar with this exercise, can, with the knees 
perfectly firm and straight, lay the whole flat of tho 
hands on the floor in front of their feet. But after the 
first week, reaching the floor with the finger-tips is 
enough for the end sought, which is, namely, to make „ 
the pupil stand straight on his feet, and to remove all 
tendency towards holding the knees slightly bent, and 
so causing that weak, shaky, and sprung look about the 
knees, bo very common among persons of all ages, to 
give way to a proper and graceful position. , 

Let the pupils now stand erect, this time with backs 
not bent forward, but with the body absolutely vertical. 
Raise the hands above the head as before, elbows 
straight, till the thumbs touch. Now, never bending 
body or knees a hair's breadth, and keeping the elbows 
unbent, bring the hands slowly down, not in front this 
time, but at the sides just above the knees, the little fin- 
ger and the inner edge of the hand alone touching tho 
leg, and palms facing straight in front. Now notice 
how difficult it is to warp the shoulder forward even an 
inch. The chest is out, the head and neck are erect; 
the shoulders are held low, and back vertical and hol- 
lowed in a little, and the knees straight. Carry the 
hands slowly back through the same line till again high 
over the head. Then bring them down to tho sides 
again, and do six of these movements twice each day 
the first week, and twelve afterward. 

To vary the work a little, and to bring special devel- 
opment to particular muscles, now let the pupil stand 
with arms either hanging easily at the side, or else held 
akimbo, the head and neck always erect, with the heels 
about four inches apart, and the toes turned outward. 
Raise the heels slowly off the floor, the soles and toes 
remaining firm on the floor, sustaining the entire weight. 
When the heels are as high as possible, hold them there 
a moment; then lower slowly till the whole foot is on 
the floor again; then rise ns before, and so repeat twelve . _ t 
times twice a day the first week, and then twenty-five 
for the following week j continuing this. If this is not 
vigorous enough when fifty, after the first month, are 
tried, it will be found that now this work is telling di- 
rectly on the size, shape, and effectiveness of the feet 
anil calves, and on the grace and springiness of the step 
itself. If any boy or girl wants tt> become a good jump- 
er, or to get decided aid in learning to dance long and 
easily, he or she will find this a great help. If they 
even practice it half an hour a day, they will be none 
the worse for it. 

All the work thus far recommended here can readily 
be done in two minutes. Stonding erect, with the arms 
still akimbo, and the feet as before, now bend the knees 
bo as to stoop six or eight inches, then rise to the per- 
pendicular, stoop again, and continue this six times, the 
feet never leaving the floor. This strengthens the knees, 
while the front of the thighs get the heaviest part of the 
work, though the leg below the knee is doing a good 
share. By the third week the 'number may be made 
twenty-five. If among the scholars there are some who 
are decidedly weak, twenty-five of these exercises is 
about the limit. For strong, hearty boys, twice asjnanv 
will prove nearer the mark. After two or three months*, 
of twenty.five movements as described for every day, 
fifty might be tried once by all the pupils, to see .wheth- 
er it is too severe, and if not, then maintained ^aily at 
the maximum. 

Thus far the feet have not left their particular posi- 
tion on the floor. Now let the pupil stand with the 
right foot advanced about twelve or fifteen inches, sud- 
denly rising on the toes, give a slight spring, and throw 
the left foot to tho front, and right back; then spring 
back as before, and do this six times twice a day the 
first week, to twelve the second, and twice as msny by 
the end of the month. This calls the same muscles into 
play as the last exercise, and brings the same develop- 
ment, but is a little more severe and vigorous. 

If still harder thigh-work is wanted, starting again, 
with the feet not over four inches apart, this time do 
not raise the heels at nil. but stoop down slowly, as low 
as possible, bending the knees greatly, of course, the 
back, however, being held straight all the while. Then V 
rise to an erect position, then go down again. Practis- 
ing this three times each morning and afternoon at first, € 
may be followed up with six a week later; and twelve 
by the end of the month. Better work than this for 
quickly giving size and strength to the thighs could 
hardly" be devised ; while, as has been already noted, • ~T 
scarcely any muscles on the whole body are more needed 
or used for ordinary walking. 

Still standing erect, with arms akimbo, raise the right 
foot in front about as high as the left knee, keeping the 
right knee unbent. Hold the right foot there ten sec- 
onds; then drop it; then raise it- again, fully six times. 
Then, standing, do the same thing with the left foot. 
This calls at once on the muscles across the abdomen, 
aiding the stomach and other vital organs there directly 
in their work. 

This time raise the foot equally high behind; then re- 
turn it. to the floor, and so continue, giving each foot 
der thigh, hip, and loin are 
iter on, they becomo strong, 
audi easier it is to run than 
it is more natural to stand 
of these last two exercises 
the others. 

:h left now of the ten minutes Still, 

if the work has been pushed promptly forward, there 
may still be a little time. However, all three of 
the kinds of work suggested for the front thigh need 
not be practised at the one recess, any one sufficing at 
first. 

With head and neck again erect, and knees firm, hold 
the hands out at the sides and nt arm's-length, and clasp 
the hands firmly together, as though trying to squeeze 
a rubber ball or other elastic substance. Beginning 
with twenty of these movements, fifty maybe accom- 
plished by the end of a fortnight; and by their continu- 
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ance both the grip and the shape of tho hand will be 
found steadily improving. 
Clasp tbe hands togethe 



over the head. Now turn 



reach the highest point behind, to bold them still there 
a moment . Now the under side of bis arms, and about 
tho whole of the upper back, have had their work. 



work the first week. At breakfast, and * 
ting down throughout the day, determine to do two 
things— to sit far back on your chair, and to sit at ail 
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ance both the grip and the shape of the hand will be 
found steadily improving. 

Claap the hands together over the head. Now turn 
them over until the palms are upward, or turned to- 
wards the ceiling, and straighten the elbows until the 
hands are as high over the head as you can reach. 
While holding them in this position, be careful that 
they are not allowed to drop at all. Let the scholar 
march three or four timet around the room in this posi- 
tion. It will soon be found that no apparatus whatever 
is necessary to get quite a large amount of exercise for 
the corners of the shoulders. In this way, while there 
is an unwonted stretching apart of the ribs, and opening 
up of the chest, the drawing in of the stomach and ab- 
domen will be found, to correct incipient chest weak- 
ness, half- breathing, and any tendency towards indiges- 
tion. 

Following up the method, now let the class form 
around the side of the room, standing three feet apart, 
and about two feet from the wall. Place the hands 
against the wall, just at a level- with and opposite to the 
shoulders. ' Now, keeping the heels all the time on the 
floor, let the body settle gradually forward until the 
chest touches the v wall, keeping the elbows pretty near 
to the sides, the knees never bending a particle, and the 
face held upturned, the eyes looking at the ceiling di- 
rectly overhead . Now push sharply off from the wall 
nntil the elbows are agam straight, and the body back 
at vertical. Then repeat this, and continue six times 
for each half of the day for the first week. Keep on 
until you reach fifteen by the third week, and twenty- 
five by the second month. For expanding and deepen- 
ing the chest, helping to poise the head and neck so 
that they will remain exactly where they belong-in an 
erect position — and for giving the main part of the 
upper oack-arm quite a difficult piece of work to do, 
this will prove a capital exercise. Whoever will make 
a specialty of this one form of exercise uutil they daily 
take two or even three hundred such pushes, will Hud 
that any tendency he or she may havo to flatness or hoi- 
lowness of chest will soon begin to decrease, and will 
very likely disappear altogether. 

In this last exercise most of the weight was on the 
feet, the* hands and arms sustaining the rest. If the 
aiBles are not over two feet and a-half wide, let each pu- 
pil Btand between two opposite desks and place one 
hand on each. Now, walking back three or four feet, 
his hands still resting on the two desks, let him, keep- 
ing his body rigid and his knees unbent, bend his 
elbows and lower his chest very gradually until it is 
nearly or quite level with the desk tops, then slowly 
straighten up his arms, and so raise his body again to 
the original position. Three such dips the first week, 
five or six the second, and by the end of the month ten 
or twelve, andHhat number then maintained steadily, 
will open and enlarge the chest materially before the 
year is out, while at the same time doing much to in- 
crease and Btreugthetf the upper , back-arm. This is 
harder work than pushing against the wall, because the 
hauds and arms now have to sustain a much greater por- 
tion of the weight of the body, but it is correspondingly 
better for the chest. 

BesidcB these exercises, the teacher, insisting on the 
value of an erect position in school hours, whether the 
pupil be standing or Bitting, and by inculcating the . 
value of this, would soon find that these efforts were be- 
ing rewarded by making a crooked girl or boy straight, 
and so lessoning their chance of having either delicate 
throats or weak lungs. Care should be taken that the 
school chairs have broad and comfortable seats, and 
that the pupil never sits on a half of the seat or on the 
edge of it, but far back, and on the whole of it. This 
apparently small matter will assist wonderfully in form- 
ing the habit of an erect position while sitting. Some 
twenty years ago a Mrs. Carman, of Boston, devised a 
chair-back which should just fitfhe hollow of the back 
when the back was held erect, as it should be. This 
simple contrivance greatly encouraged a good position 
in Bitting, and could well be made a part of the stand- 
ard chair in our schools. A pad of the right shape, 
hung on the back of the chair, would effect the same 
object. 

The teacher's opportunity to work marked and perma- 
nent physical benefit to every pupil under her charge, 
by daily and steadily following up most or either of the 
above exercises, or of some substantially equivalent, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The exercises strengthen 
the postures, whether sitting or standing. When a 
teacher insists on having her children erect for six hours 
out or the twenty-four, and makes plain to each one the 
value of being straight, and the self-respect it tends di- 
rectly to encourage, there need be no great fear that the 
remaining waking hours will make any child crooked. 
It is in school generally that the mischief of warping 
and crooking is. done ; and hence there, of all places, 
would be the most appropriate place for the undoing 
of it. 

A little foot-work, for a minute or two remaining, 
would make a good conclusion. With the hands closed 
and elbows bent, the body and arms held almost rigid, 
the neck well back, and the head up, let the column 
now start off around the room an an easy trot, each step- 
ping as noiselessly as possible; and no heel touching the 
floor. A minute of this at a lively pace will be abund- 
ant at first; and as the legs gradually get strong, and 
the breathing improves, the run can be either made fas- 
ter or longer, or both. 

DAILY KXEKCIBE FOR YOUNG HEN. 

On rising, let him stand erect, brace his chest firmly 
out, and, breathing deeply, curl dumb-bells (each about 
one-fifteenth of his own weight) fifty times without 
stopping. This is biceps work enough for the early 
. morning. Then, placing the bells on the floor at his 
feet, and bending his knees a little, and his arms not at 
all, rise to an upright position with them fifty times. 
The loinB and back have had their turn now. After an- 
other minute's rest, standing erect, let him lift the bells 
fifty times as far up and out behind him as he can, keep- " 
ing elbowa straight, and taking care, when the bells 



reach the highest point behind, to hold them still there 
a moment. Now the under side of his arma, and about 
tho whole of the upper back, have had their work . 
Next, starting with the bells at the shoulders, push them 
up high over the headland lower fifty times continu- 
ously. Now the outer part of the upper arms, the cor- 
ners of the shoulders, and the waist have all had active 
duty. 

Finally, after another minute's rest, Btart with the 
bells high over the bead, and lower slowly until the 
arms are in about the position they would be on a cross, - 
the elbows being always kept unbent. Raise the bells 
to height again, then lower, and so continue until you 
have done ten, core being taken to hold the head six or 
more inches back of the perpendicular, and to steadily 
face the ceiling directly overhead, while the chest is 
swelled out to its uttermost. .Rest half a minute after 
doing ten. then do ten more, and bo on till yeu have 
accomplished fifty. This last exercise is one of the best- 
known chest-expanders. Now that these five sorts of 
work are over, few muscles above the waist have not 
had vigorous and ample work, the lungs themselves 
have had a splendid stretch,' and you have not Bpent fif- 
teen minutes on the whole operation. If you want to 
add a little hand and fore-arm work, catch a broom- 
stick or stout cane at or near the middle, and, holding 
it at arm's-length, twist it rapidly from side to side a 
hundred timed with one hand, and then with the other. 

In tho late uftcriioon a five-mile walk on the road, at 
a four-mile pace, with the step inclined to be short, the 
knees bent but little, aud the foot pushing harder than 
usual as it leaves the ground— this will be found to 
bring the legs and loins no inconsiderable exercise ; all, 
in fact, that they will probably need. If, shortly before 
bedtime each evening, the youth, after he has been 
working as above, say for a month, will, in light clothes 
and any old and easy shoes, run a mile in about seven 
minutes and a-half, and. a little later, under the seven 
minutes, or, three nights u week, make the distance two 
miles a night, there will soon be a life and vigor in his 
legs which used to be unknown; and if six months of 
this work brings a whole inch more on thigh and calf, 
it is only what might have been expected. 

DAILY EXKIICISE FOR WOMEN. 

And what should the girls and women do each day ? 
With two-pound wooden dumb-bells at first, let them, 
before breakfast, go through twenty-five movements of 
each of the five sorts just described for young men. Af- 
ter six weeks or two months they can increase the num- 
ber to fifty, and, if this does not bring the desired in- 
crease in size, and strength of arm and chest and back, 
then they can try dumb-bells weighing four or five 
pounds each. . 

Out-of-doors, cither in the latter part of the morning 
or afternoon, if they will, in broad, easy shoes, walk for 
one hour, not at any listless two-mile pace, but at first 
as fast as they comfortably can, and then gradually in- 
creasing until in a fortnight or more they can make sure 
of three miles and a-half at least, if not of four miles 
within the hour, and wilt observe the way of stepping 
just suggested to the men, they will get about walking 
enough. And if once in a while, every Saturday, for 
instance, they make the walk all of five or six miles, 
getting, if city ladies, quite out into the suburbs and 
back, they will be surprised and gratified at the greater 
case with which they can walk now than formerly, and 
at their freshness at the end. 

Girls should also learn to run. Few of them are either 
easy or graceful runners; but it is an accomplishment 
quickly learned ; and begun at a short distance and slow 
jog, and continued until the girl thinks nothing of run- 
ning a mile in seven minutes, and that without once 
touching a heel to the ground, it will do more than 
almost any other kuown exercise to make her graceful 
and easy on her feet, and also to enlarge and strengthen • 
her lungs. A roomy school-yard, a bit of lawn, or a 
gymnasium-track, either of these is all the place needed 
in which to learn this now almost obsolete accomplish- 
ment. The gymnasium is perhaps the best place, as 
there they can wear costumes which do not impede free- 
dom of movement. 

If besides these things the girl or woman will deter- 
mine that, ns much as possible of the time each day in 
which she is sitting down, she will sit with head and 
neck up, truuk erect, and with shoulders low, and that 
whenever she stands or walks she will at all times be 
upright, she will shortly find that she is getting to be 
far atniightcr than she was, and, if has a larger and 
finer chest than formerly, it will be nothing strange, for 
she bos simply been uaing one of the means to get it. 

DAILY EXERCISE FOR CONBOMPTIVEB , 

And what should these people do ? If there is one 
good lung left, or a goodly portion of two, there is much 
which they can do. Before breakfast they need to be 
more careful than others because of their poorer circular 
tion. Still, in a warm and comfortable room they can 
work tii ndvantage even then. In most instances con- 
sumptive have not large enough chests. Stripped to 
the waist, there is found to be a flatness of the upper 
chest, a lack of depth Btraight through from beastbone 
to spine; and the girth" about the chest itself, and es- 
pecially at the lower part of it t iB. often two or more 
inches less than it is in a well-built person of the same 
height. Now, to weed out these defects, to swell up 
and enlarge the chest, and bring it proper depth, and 
fulness, this will go far toward insuring healthy and 
vigorous lungs. And how is this done ? 

Standing under the handles in an appliance like that 
represented in Fig. 8*, holding the body rigidly erect, 
tho chest out, the knees and elbows unbent, bear the two 
handles downward on either side of you until the hands 
are as if extended on a cross, using only very light 
weights at first. Lower the weights again, then bear 
down again, and so do ten. Just as you bear down 
each time, iuflate the luoga to their utmost, and hold 
the air in them until you have lowered the weights 
again. Rest about a minute, then ten more, and a little 
later ten more. This will be enough before breakfast 



both 
weathers, 
Vary the : 



work the first week. At breakfast, and whenever sit- 
ting down throughout the day, determine to do two 
things — to sit far back on your chair, and to sit at all 
times upright. No matter how many times you forget 
or fail, even if a thousand, keep trying until the erect 
posture becomes habitual. This point once reached, 
you have accomplished a great thing — one which may 
aid not a little to save your life. 

Next, about an hour after breakfast, start out for an 
easy walk. Going quietly at first, the head held, if 
anything, back of the vertical, and the Btcp short and 
springy; quicken later into a lively pace, and, holding 
that as long as you comfortably can, return to your 
room. If your skin ia moist, do not hesitate a minute, 
but Btrip at once, and with coarse towels rub your skin 
till it iB thoroughly red all over, and then put on dry 
under-clothing. If you then feel like taking a nap, take 
it. When well rested, do thirty more strokes at the 
pulley-weights. In the afternoon try more walking, or 
some horse-back work If you can get a steed with any 
dash in him. After you are through, then more weight 
work. Finally, just before retiring, take another turn 
at the weights. 

After the first week run the weight work up to fifty 
, and increase the out-door distance covered 
nine and afternoon, being sure to go in all 
ind to eat and sleep all you comfortably can. 
l-door work also somewhat. In addition to 
e on Fig. 8, practice now an equal number of 
strokes daily on the appliance described as Fig. 9 f. 
After the first fortnight try hanging by the two hands 
on the horizontal bar and swinging lightly back and 
forth. Before breakfast, before dinner, and just before 
retiring, take a turn at this swinging. Of it, and the 
work on the two sorts of pulley- weights, a weak-lunged 
person can scarcely do enough. These open the ribs 
apart, broaden and deepen the chest, and inflate the 
lungs— the very things the consumptive needs. The 
out-door work secures him or her ample good air, vigor- 
ous exercise, and frequent change of scene. On the 
value of this good air, 6r_ rather the danger of bad air, 
hear Langeubeck, the great German anatomist: "I am 
sure now of what I suspected long ago, viz., that pul- 
monary diseases have very little to do with intemper- 
ance, * * * and much less with cold weather, but are 
nearly exclusively (if we except tuberculous tendencies 
inherited from both parents, I say quite exclusively) pro- 
duced by the breathing of foul air." This out-door 
work should be steadily increased until the half-hour's 
listless walk at first becomes six or eight miles before 
dinner, and as much before supper. From breakfust to 
supper one can hardly be exercising too much; and 
steadily calling on the heart and lungs in these very 
favorable ways, increased vigor and power arc only 
what might have reasonably been looked for. 

As the months roll on, and this steady work, directed 
right to the weak spots, has strengtheued and toughen- 
ed you ; now put btrger weights on the Fig. 8 appliance, 
and also increase the number of strokes until you do a 
thousand or even two thousand daily— head and body 
being always held erect, and full breathing a constant 
accompaniment. This making a specialty of these 
chest-expanding exercises, none of which are severe or 
violent, but which are still vigorous enough, and the 
abundance of healthy and active out-door life, are sure 
to bring good fruits in this battle where the stake is no 
less than one's own life. They are rational and vigorous 
means, aimed directly at the weak part, and, with good 
air, good food, cheerful friends, and ample sleep, will 
often work marvels, where the filling the stomach with 
a whole apothecary shop of nauseous oils and other 
medicines has -wholly failed to biing the relief sought. 

rided a simple and excellent 
-ry pulleys over blocks some 
six feet apart, mid attaching 
S ropes, puts ordinary himdJ.-s on [ho 
just long enough so that when the 
handles are about a foot above the 
directly under them, erect, with the 
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No. I, The Health Laws of Moses. 
No. II, Preventable Diseases. 
No. m, Duty of Teachers. 
No. IV, Who Found Jamie ? 
No. V, A Haunted House. 
No. VI, Woman's Work in Sanitary Heform. 
No. VII, The Sights of the Body. 
No. Vm, The Two Breaths. 
No. IX, How to Cleanse and Disinfect. 
No. X. Our Jewels. 

Send to G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, or to Hamp- 
ton Institute. Price 8cts., 100 $6.00, 1,000 *40.00. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



WAED'S STATUE OF QENEBAL THOMAS. 

The kindness of Messrs. Harper Bros, en- 
•bles ns to show our readers a line engraving 
from the equestrian statue of General Thomas 
executed by our foremost American sculptor, 
Mr. J. Q. A. Ward. The engraving was 
made from the plaster csst in the artist 8 stu- 
dio; Tho statue, cast in bronze, was made 
for the Society of the Army of tho Cumber- 
land, and was erected in Washington last 
November with interesting ceremonies which 
■we havo bofore described. This noble statue 
IB about fifteen feet in height from the horse's 
feet to tho rider's head. The figures are about 
twice the size of life. Tho figures are full of 
•pint. Tho General has just reined in his 
charger on tho top of a rising ground to take 
* sweeping view of the field. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Training School for Indian Yonth, 1' 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; An. 8, 1380. f 
Editor of Workman : — 

tllt-ven of the boys, selected from the 
eleven different tribes represented at the 
school, were taken to Ilnrrisburg, Pa., on the 
15th of last month to witness General Grant'6 
reception by the citizens of that place. They 
enjoyed the trip immensely, wore orderly and 
easily managed. The gaily-uniformed sol- 
diers, fire companies and brass bandB afforded. 
~ them an inexhaustible fund of amusement. 
Returning to Carlisle on the evening train, 
the writer was agreeably surprised to meet 
Inspector Pollock of, the Interior Department. 



Brown of Philadelphia, and it is proposed to 
instruct several of the young braves in the art 
of printing, and some day they may become 
brave enough to publish a paper. The exer- 
cises of the evening were opened by the pupils 
singing a Christmas carol, after' which Rev. 
J. A. McCiuley, President of Dickenson Col- 
lege, addressed a few remarks to the pupils, 
explaining the reason why Christian people 
commemorate tho 25th day of December. The 
good doctor then led in prayer, at the close 
of which Santa Claus stepped forward, made 
a little speech and proceeded to the dislribii. 
tion of presents. His furred and extensive 
proportions at first astounded the little braves, 
but they soon saw the comical side of the 
affair and fully enjoyed it. 

Tho presents having all been all delivered 
to their proper owners, Santo Claus disap- 
peared an.l Dr. MrCauley. having been called 
forward, again addressed the pupils and closed 
the exercises of the evening by asking the 
benediction. Observance of Christian cus- 
toms is 1 to be mndc a marked feature -'f their 
school life, and it is hoped that the pupils, 
with tho pleasure enjoyed, will imbibe an im- 
pression of the true meaning of the festivities 
and learn to realize the full blessedness of 
God's love. 

The pupils attending the different Sunday- 
schools in Carlisle were very much gratified 
to find themselves remembered by their kind 
teachers on Christmas, and from their ex- 
pressions of pleasuro and satisfaction wc arc 
led to believe that they found their first 
Christmas at Carlislo a very enjoyable occa- 



greatly to my pleasure, and also through me 
give delight to many. I have become greatly 
attached to the Southern Workman'. I shall 
send you a dollar for its continuance next 
year. I look forward to no part of my mail 
with more pleasurable anticipations. Its spicy 
and practical editorials and the letters from 
teaclieri (many of which depict so truly my 
own surroundings nnd drawbacks, that I 
could almost imagine I wrote them) I read 
with the keenest enjoyment. I am sorry I 
could not continue tho Christian Week'tj which 
you so kin/lly sent me. But as I am. going to 
have the Woukmax, you will not, I am sure, 
be angry with me because I cannot afford 
both. I intend to treat myself, ou Christmas, 
to a daily paper. I lind it necessary in order 
to maintain my position as a well informed 
teacher and as a man of general intelligence 
and information, to keep up with tl: 



This courteous and kind hearted official was 
on his way to the Barracks to visit nud> dis- 
tribute presents among the pupils; many of 
-whom had been his charges while he was In- 
dian Agent and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs in Dakota. During his shnrt visit, 
the Major had several talks with the pupils, 
giving them sound, common-sense advice. 
The pupils from tho Indian Territory had 
their pictures taken just before Maj< 
lock left, and he was commissi 
to deliver their pictures to their parents, 
whose sgencies he was about to visit. 

The boys have been measured for their uni- 
forms, which are to lie of army blue with 
scarlet trimmings. They are delighted with 
the prospect of having, at an early date, their 
pretty uniforms, and it is hoped by the au- 
thorities that the^ will have been so thorough- 
ly taught the necessity of cleanliness and care 
in wearing the white man's dress, that they 
will prcBent a creditable appearance when the 
President and Secretary of the Interior pay 
the School their contemplated visit. - 

Things of evcry-day utility will, as far as 

Sracticable, be made a part of their every-day 
fe, that they may be developed into useful 
men and women, capable and willing to early 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. The 
carefully trained child develops into an use- 
ful man or woman, and neglected childhood 
is naturally followed by a vagabond man- 
hood. Human nature is the same in the red 
man as in the white; is controlled by the 
same impulses and is susceptible to the same 
good and bad influences. 

The Carlislo School proposes to give the 
child of the red man just the same educational 
advantages which are so liberally extended to 
the children of the white men ajt over the 
country, and it is confidently expected that the 
same general results will obtain in the case of 
the Indian as hate in the case of the Caucasian. 

The general intelligence of her people is 
one of America's proudest boasts, and the 
time has come when it is due to her honor 
and good name that she extends to all her 
children, "without regard to color, race or pre- 
tioue condition," the grand educational advan- 
tages now bo freely extended to the white 
and black. 



The need of departments for agricultural 
and mechanical instruction, which must play 
an important part In tho civilizing work of 
the school, is very keenly felt, nnd every 
effort will be made to have Buch departments 
in good working shape at as early a date as 
possible. 

The great importance, to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the work, of filling up the pupils with 
sound, practical knowledge that will in 
by them their sense of man- nnd womanhood and 
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the school-house. 

Many thanks for "Easy Lesson 
Philosophy." I shall make good 
in my school-room. 

Respectfully, 



= 



Love only love is I he right thread to spin, 
Love wo must wrap tlih baby in. 

— Lucy Larcom. 



FROM MOTHER'S RECEIPT BOOK. 



Ox-tails make an especially good soup on 
account of tho gelatinous m itler they con- 
tain. 

Ingredients: Two ox-tails, a soup bunch 
(a carrot, a turnip, an onion and a p itatoe, a 
stalk of celery, a little pir.ley) and a small 
cut of pork. 

Cut the ox-tails nt the joints, slice the veg- 
etables, and mince the pnrk. Put the pork 
into a stewpan. When 
when they begin to col. 



Geo. B. Johnson. 



Spart. 
Very Dear Friend :- 

All of this w 
preparing to begin 



, S. C, Sept. 25, 1870. 
ck I have been very busy 



Id the i 
I 1 the ox tails. 
Let the'm fry a very short time. Nosv cut 
tllem to the bono that the jaicc may run oat 
in boiling. Put both the ov-uils and fried 
onions into a soup kettle, with four quarts of 
cold water. Let them simmer f .r about four 
hours; then add the other vegetables, with 
three cloves stuck into a piece of onion, and 
pepper and salt. As snon as Hie vegetables 
are well cooked, the snip is done. Strain it. 
Select some of the joints (one fur each plate,) 
trim them, nnd serve them with tho soap; 
or, if preferred, they may he left out. 

MOTItHll's MUFKIN3. 

Ono pint of milk ; one egg; one tahlespoon- 
ful of lard ; one-half cup of yeast. Flour for 
stiff batter. One tcaspuonful of salt. Set to 
rise over night. 



_.. them self-supporting, cannot be 
mated. It is desired to develop thei 

every way which will tend to increase iheir > ( act t |,nt, in order to 
respect and confidence in themselves and the 
respect of their people for them. 

These tilings must be taught them practical- 
ly and to do so effectually requires the estnb- 



the 20th inst. There 
being soi'nuch to be done in the way of ar- 
ranging the room, etc., I have been kept un- 
usually busv. The prospects are that I shall 
have a successful term of teaching this year. 
Patrons and pipils seem very anxious, our 
vacation beinglonger than we expected. 

My school is supported partly by private- 
subscriptions, by a small tuition fee from 
patrons, by the Government, and by the Pea- 
body Fund. Perhaps you 



During the past month, the work of the 
' school has been pushed forward by continued 
and earnest effort. The chapel has been com- 
pleted, n gymnasium and reading rooma pre- 
pared for tho boys; regular drills take place, 
weather permitting, on the grounds, and dur- 
ing inclement weather the boys are exercised 
on the porches of their barracks or in the 
gymnasium. At the regular Sunday morning 
inspection, the boys appear with their cloth- 
ing neatly brushed and their shoes blacked. 
After inspection, the delegations start for tho 
different Sunday-Bchools and churcheB in Car- 
lisle. ' A strong feeling of interest in their 
welfarc is displaying itself in the good people 
in the city, t who have taken charge of the 
clashes of Indian children who attend their 
churches. * 
All these^good people, and many others 
- who have shown a marked interest in our 
work, assembled, with the teachers, author- 
ities and pupils of the school, at the new 
chapel, which had been duly trimmed, decor- 
ated and furnished with two large Christmas 
trees well laden with presents, the gifts to 
the pupils of friendB, far and near; who have 
j become interested in the little Bchcol just 
* springing up from the ashes of the old re- 
cruiting rendezvous at Carlisle'Barrncks, Pa. 

Among the presents to the school was a 
small printing press, tho gift of Miss Mary H. 



lishing of separate' departments devoted 'es- 
pecially to agricultural and mechanical in- 
struction. Unfortunately, the school has only 
about twelve acres of arable land. Two hun- 
dred acres would not be a superabundance. 
This discrepancy betweeo the supply and de- 
mand must be met, if possible, before spring. 
There nrc two largo brick buildings, belong- 
ing to the school, which will afford ample 
accommodations f"r the different trades, such 
as shoe-making. harness-making, turners, black- 
unithlng. and wagon making, etc.; but the 
obtaining of the authority for the purchase of 
tools, machinery, materials, and to employ 
tradesmen, is, at present, the desideratum. 

The Honorable Secretary of the Interior and 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom is 
due tin' establishing of the school, hove been 
very liberal towards it and nnxiniiB to further 
the work by all the aid they could, under the 
law, give; but they must be governed by the 
action of Congress' in regard to the expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

Through the benevolent help nf the many 
friends who have become interested in the en- 
terprise, the school authorities have been 
greatly encouraged nnd materially aided in 
Their work. Miss Mary H. Brown, of Phila- 
delphia, the lady mentioned before as bavin:: 
given the school a printing press, has si^'ni 
lied to the nuthoritics her desire to furnish 
them with three sets of shoemaker's tools foi 
of the pupils, and it is hoped soon tc 
have that industry in full operation. 

Like other mortals, wc find our pupils prom 
to backslide and that i^cquires constant 
watchfulness and care to prevent them fron- 
flying the track; but the progress thus fa 
made is decidedly encouraging, and, striving 
to obtain the best results, we enter upon the j consolati 
•new year with Btrong henrts and _wiHing ! your H 
hands. 



of the 
the Peabody aid, 
there are certain conditions which it is very 
difficult for a poor, uneducated community 
to comply with. For the past two years our 
school has been kept going from nine to ten 
months a session. To do this, though, has 
caused much self-denial nnd courage, on the 
part nf the teachers especially, who have had 



FA0T3 ABOUT ALCOHOL. 

1. Alcohol is a poison. When pure, it will 
produce death as certainly and almost as 
quickly as prussic acid. 

2. Alcohol is a product of fermentation or 
decay. No plant produces it. No bubbling 
spring affords it. 

3. Alcohol is nn irritant. It will blister 
the skin, and produce inflamation of the 

4. Alcohol is a narcotic. It paralyzes the 
nerves, and benumbs the sensibilities. 

5. Alcohol destroys the blood. It dissolves 
the blood corpuscles, and thus impoverishes 
the vital fluid. 

Alcohol causes heart disease, by chang- 



■ the heart t 
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the whole matter to look after end keep 
ing. I have been asked to take charge ra 
schools in other parts of this State, and no 
doubt I would fare better, financially, should 
I make a change; but as the attachment to 
my work is great, and the appreciation of 
those for whom I work is very manifest, I 
still prefer to live with these in their scanty 
circumstances. I cannot but believe that 
there is a better day ahead for us here, and 
by patient toil and waiting it will be reached. 

Schools are not largely attended here, at 
this season, owing to the large farms of cot- 
ton to be gathered. This is an employment 
which even small children can follow, hence 
the small attendance of children in schools. 
I send one of my pupils to the Hampton 
Normal School on Saturday. Ho goes as an 
applicant for the Peabody Scholarship, es- 
tablished in that institution for the education 
of teachers from South Carolina. He is net 
our best representative, but I am sure he will 
i E ive general satisfaction. With prayers for 
• great success, send him to those who will 
i and can do great things for him. 
' I regret that I did not send you 



apoplexy. It weakens 
the blood-vessels, and causes conge-tion of 
the brain. Alcohol weakens the muscles. It 
has been prnven by experiment that a man 
can lift less after taking a glass of whisky 
than before. i . . 

8. Alcohol wastes vital force. 
0. Alcohol causes consumption. 

10. Alcohol lessens bodily heat. Travelers 
in the Arctic regions are obliged to he teeto- 
talers. .... 

11. Alcohol causes paralysis of the brain. 
A man who is dead 'drunk is temporarily 
paralyzed. 



12. Alcohol hardi 

13. Alcohol prod 
organ of the body. 

14. Alcohol hnrd 

15. Alcohol prod 
taken in small dose 

16. Alcohol prod 
disorders. 

17. Alcohol occasions 
pepsia, and otlii 
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i beginning to be autumnal, 
ill much pleasure and rich suc- 
plans, nnd above nil, the sweet 
hat you are each day following 
ly Master. 

am, most respectfully, 

Walter I. Lewis. 



REPORTS FROM OUTSIDE. 

A friend who devotes much time to 
aiding, by personal correspondence and 
counsel, as well as in material ways, the 
youno colored teachers from Hampton 
ami olhcr Normal schools in the South, 
sends us the following very interesting 
letters from two who arc not Hampton 
graduates. Wc arc always glad to re- 
ceive such reports from outside our own 
ranks, and should like to havo more of 
them. 

Mia L , 

Esteemed friend :— 
I owe you many thr.nks for favors in 
tho way of books, papers, etc., which I have 
received frcm' you this year. They added 



Louisville, Nov. 17, 1770. 



Jit gomt. 



BABY CLOTHES. 

What shall we wrap the baby in 1 

Silks are too coarse and velvets too rough, 
SnoNviest linens not half whito euough, 

Web of right fineness, no fairy can Bpin: 

What shall we wrap the baby in t 

Softest of colors may cover his bed, 
Delicate hues of tho sky and tho rose, 
Tints of all buds that in May morns unclose, 

When on the bosom of sleep dropstiis head ; 

He must have something more heav'nly in- 
stead. 

Whnt shall we wrap the baby in ! 
Nothing that fingers havo woven will do; 
Looms of the heart weave love ever anew, 
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18. .Alcohol is the juuise of more than two- 
thirds of the ca'es of disease found in the 
hospitals in large cities. 
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23. Alcohol annually kills t 
housand American citizens^ 
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Cheerfulness is most conducive to health 
and happiness. Luther said that " tho devU 
hates n good laugh . 

A paper has this announcemcn : "Two 
Bisters want waskina" Many brothers are in 
the same predicament. 

More people annually die from want of at- 
tention to the lawa of health than rom war, 
plague, and famine combined. 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by colored youth- 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-fine cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



A few months ago Mr. Wra. Coppin- 
ger, Secretary of the Colonization Society 
was informed that the Hampton Institute 
would educate three African youth, with- 
out charge, on condition that they should 
work out a reasonable share of their ex- 
penses. 

Prof. BIyden, the well-known . African 
scholar, author and diplomat, on being 
notified of this, replied as follows. 

"Monrovia, Africa, AW: 20, 1879. 
"I am much obliged to Gee. Armstrong 
for his kind offer to educate at Hampton three 
first-class African boys. Such are the very | ant * follow him. 



The contented, plain man who has 
been taught at home, Dr. Blyden's 
" infant on foot," is better for his country 
than the Americanized African who 
" walks on his head." ' 

Trans-Mississippi "missionaries whose 
devoted labors for the past forty years 
have laid the foundation for the elevation 
of the Dakota tribes, fear lest the Indians 
sent to Hampton shall be "spoiled." 

Can better work be done for the average 
Indian or African out of his country than 
in it? 

The Hampton School is attempting an 
answer to this question. It finds itself 
a school for civilization. It aims to make, 
not polished scholars, but men. Man- 
hood is everywhere the same. Decent 
family life is the most important condi- 
tion of it. The family is the unit of civ- 
ilization, and the conditions of a pure fam- 
ily living are the first things to be created 
in educated men and women. Hence, the 
co-education of the sexes is indispensable, 
and in the leading colored schools of the 
South is an unquestioned success. We 
claim as much for well-managed Indian 
boarding schools. 

The pupil is to live not more by brain 
than by muscle. Head and hand must be 
educated together. 

At Hampton Negro youth work two 
days a week and study four. 

Indians, more averse to labor, work one- 
half of the time, studying the other half, 
and are encouraged by the offer of wages to 
work the entire time, gaining what lan- 
guage they Iteed from the shop manager, 
and from evening instruction or amuse- 
ments. 

These youth acquire new tastes and 
desires, but they also get the ability to 
gratify them. The weak point of edu- 
cation away from home is that it creates 
fresh appetites, but does not give the 
power to satisfy them. 

Give new but moderate cravings, and 
the means of supply and there is great 
gain to the student. He is content with 
his old home when he returns to it ; he 
has a relative ascendency among his peo- 
ple ; not so great as to make for him an 
isolated and lonely place, but enough to 
stimulate him, and lead others to emulate 



hoys, that we cannot get for such a 
and it would be a great pity if we could. I 
cannot too much insist upon the idea that Af- 
ricans to be useful at home among their peo- 
ple, must be educated among the circum- 
stances where they are expected to live. As a 
rule, witftbut a single exception, those who go 
abroad for education return on stilts — alto- 
gether out of sympathy with their people. 
They may be giants when they return, but 
they walk on their heads. The infants on 
foot who have stayed at home, are stronger 
than they for the purposes of the country." - 

Dr. -BIyden is a fulj-bloode* Negro and 
is a leading man in Liberia. We should 
say that his head is " level" on the subject 
about which he writes. We believe, how- 
ever, that the Hampton drill would avert 
the danger of " walking on their heads," 
because of its ground-work of elementary 
and industrial training, which tends to 
• keep its students right end up. 

Men fitted for the conditions of a sim- 
ple civilization will succeed in it. Those 
who are schooled up to the needs and du- 
ties of a higher or later plane, do not al- 
ways land on their feet when forced by 
circumstances upon one that is lower or 
earlier. 

Education is a means to an end. The 
end should determine the means. The 
neglect of this is the rock on which thou- 
sands are wrecked. Sending Africans to 
the United States, or colored youth from 
the South to Northern colleges, or Indians 
, to Carlisle Barracks or to Hampton is, as 
a rule, of doubtful wisdom, and justifiable 
only on special grounds. The mere change 
is not the point; the difficulty is in the po- 
sition of the transferred student who, in a 
current of new influences and customs and 
in a social atmosphere which he enjoys, and 
forever after craves, revolts at a return to 
his former life as he would at putting on 
discarded garments after being clothed in 
elegant attire. 

The loRy missionary spirit that leads one 
in ten thousand white Christians to give up 
all that he likes and to live for the sake of 
his fellow man, can hardly be expected in 
a larger ratio from less favored races. 



Indian Agents and others have urg- 
ed a temporary sojourn of their pick- 
ed youth in civilized regions, but not 
too long, lest the educated brave should 
be alienated from his people, yet unfit for 
the severe competition of civilization — a 
man without a country. 

Hampton is working in full view of 
this danger. The crucial test is to come 
when its pupils shall return to their na- 
tions. 

We believe that they will be men and 
will stand on their feet and win bread with 
their hands. 

We believe that some of Dr. Blyden's 
African boys would gain by a course at 
Hampton, and that they would go back to 
Africa right side up, and do good work for 
that country. 
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IGNORANT VOTERS. 

Ga., Dec. 3, 1879.— The 



nicipal election that took place here to-day 
was the most exciting contest that has occur- 
red iu many years. There were no nomina- 
tions. R. H. May and Chas Estes, the opposing 
candidates for Mayor, were both democrats. 
The vote was the largest ever registered, and 
as tho negroes were nearly equal in strength 
to the whites, there was a fierce struggle in 
every ward to obtain their votes. Early this 
morning, barbecued breakfasts were provided 
for them at various places, and when they had 
finished eating they were decorated with 
badges and marched in procession to the polls, 
preceded by bands of music. In the Fourth 
ward, where tho largest vote was polled, and 
where the most turbulent spirits reside, there 
were a great many difficulties between white 
men and negroes, the supporters of different 
candidntcs, and about 13 o'clock a riot, which 
at one time threatened to assume formidable 
proportions.". 

The above, from the New York Herald, 
illustrates a recent phase of the illit- 
erate vote of the South. There was a 
similar occurrence in Atlanta. Georgia, 
not long since. * This thing is on the in- 
crease. It is more demoralizing and inju- 
rious to the freedmen than anything in 
their history. 



But so long as buying votes is not a sec- 
tional sin, no eloquence will be expended 
over this debasement of the Negro or dam- 
age to the country. The political champ- 
ions of the freedmen are silent in the pres- 
ence of this form of "outrage." What 
haveHhey said about it ? 

They rend their garments over a cor- 
poral injury; they look the other way 
when the man is degraded. They have 
in all these years of professed guardian- 
ship cared not so much that the Negro 
should have his vote, but that they Bhould 
get it. 

Since the help given, years ago, by 
the Freedman's Bureau, and a little 
benefit through the Agricultural Col- 
lege land fund, not a sign of interest in, or 
care for, the condition of ex-slaves by 
Congress. 

The troops were marched down South, 
and then marched back again. 

Laws have been flung at the waves of 
human passion, but the waves rolled high 
as ever for the shrieking politicians who 
lined the shore, and tossed at them their 
Speeches and Acts. 

The factors in Southern progress, and 
it has been great, have been : — 

First. The issue of the war, and the 
terrible logic of it, enforced by the pen- 
alty of starvation. 

Second. The Constitutional Amend- 
ments, and some necessary legislation in 
consequence. 

Third. The working of social and 
economic law. The South needs and asks 
for capital and migration. It can get it 
only by persuasion and by adapting itself 
to those it seeks, as settlers and investors. 

Fourth. Public sentiment at the North 
which determines the use of its resources, 
material, social, and political. Now that 
the country is homogeneoi^ through the 
abolition of slavery this factor is pow- 
erful. 

Fifth. The moral and educational 
movement for the improvement of the 
people, first imposed by legislation, then 
adopted by the people and pushed with 
remarkable energy, considering the cir- 
cumstances. This has been aided by 
Northern benevolence which has given 
over five millions of dollars for Negro 
education alone, and by the Peabody 
Fund. The Freedman's Bureau gave 
three and a-half millions for Southern 
schools. 

Sixth. Last but not least, the efforts of 
the people to help themselves. The splen- 
did grit shown by both races in a quiet 
way ; attracting the attention only of 
those who are looking for such things, 
resulting in immense harvests through 
the thrift of a portion of the poor whites, 
the energy of a part of the ruined aris- 
tocracy, and the steady habits and im- 
provement of a class of the ex-slaves. 

Emancipation created "a revolution in 
which every man struck out for himself, 
as in a race, almost from the same point 
of poverty, and the chances were near- 
ly equal to all. The question was one of 
individual stuff and pluck, and the great- 
est of all needs was light for every 
man^ Equal rights were first in the or- 
der of time but (after emancipation) not 
of first importance. Ideas were and are 
the pressing want, and the supply of them 
is but just begun. 



ABOUT EMIGRATION. 

In discussing the schemes of colored 
emigration, the real issue is quite neglect- 
ed. The complaint of the colored men in 
Louisiana, in North Carolina and Missis- 
sippi, is, that they are not protected in 
their political rights, are charged high 
and excessive rentals for land, or are com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant prices for it, 
when purchased, and that, in short, their 
condition is very intolerable. There is 
tru|h in this statement of grievances, but 
there are other facts quite as true which 
should modify an opinion based solely on 
these ex parte statements. Land in the 
South is cheap enough, and the colored 
man's money will buy it as quickly as the 
white man's. We have yet to hear of a 
case where, under ordinary circumstances, 
his money' has been ^refused. And in 
view of the utterly exhausting way all 
rented land is tilled by the tenant, the 
rental money is not high. Many white 
men at the South are at the same disad- 



vantage as theOfegro in the matter of pay- 
ing high rents, and in the inability to 
purchase land. It is the misfortune of 
poverty, and there is no exception on race 
account. 

Poverty, however, is not an absolute 
barrier to prosperity. Every man who 
reads or knows about men is aware of 
that The colored man in the South can- 
not say that he is barred out from the re- 
sult of honest, intelligent labor. There 
are instances in nearly every county in., 
the Southern States which show what the 
Negro can do when he resorts to the usual 
methods adopted by all thrifty men to be- 
come successful. Tboughtfulness, econo- 
my and industry will make men rich, 
though there is not a dollar of capital in 
the beginning. It has always been so, 
and will always be so. There is a Negro 
near New Berne, North Carolina, who has 
bought and paid for 1,000 acres of land 
by raising cotton. No white man in that 
section of country has been as successful. 
Indeed, it was said by everyone there 
that " cotton did not pay." The truth is, 
this man worked early and late, and used 
his brains to the very best advantage. 
His opportunities were no better than 
those of his neighbors, but he had the 
rare faculty for organizing work. This 
was the open secret of his success. 

A colored man near the town of Hamp- 
ton is the owner of five acres of land, upon 
which he has built a house. He was ask- 
ed why he had not, during the eight years 
he hod occupied it, planted apple trees on 
one acre of it. The cost of the trees and 
the expense of planting would have been 
about twenty dollars. The man replied, 
" I never baa the time*. I have to work 
for my living. I never get a moment to 
spare." The inquirer asked, " Did you 
attend camp meeting this year ? " "Yes," 
he replied. rt How long were you there? " 
"Two weeks," he said. The inquirer 
said, "If you had taken only two days 
out of those, two weeks and planted fifty 
apple trees, you would have an orchard in 
a few years which would yield an annual 
income of from one to three hundred dol- 
lars. If you bad done this a few years ago, 
you would now be quite independent. This 
man had been talking about emigration. 

Just now some of the colored people of 
Florida are .talking about leaving the 
State. They declare the usual grievances, 
and among other things complain of the 
high price of land. 

The official returns show that there 
are now some fifteen million acres of un- 
occupied Government land in Florida, 
which may be taken up. in lots of 160 
acres each on payment of fourteen and a- 
half dollars. Many of the Northern white 
people in Florida say it is impossible for 
them to get reliable colored labor, and 
they have resorted to Virginia for help. 

If the colored men of the South who 
are devoting themselves to the improve- 
ment of their own condition, who spend 
little time in talking politics, who have 
become forehanded, will come forward ' 
and say that they will sacrifice their accu- 
mulations because they cannot vote, we 
shall be disposed to believe that the col- 
ored people are really willing to become 

political martyrs. 

An ably edited paper, the Land and k * 
Water, says the law makers of the South- 
ern States should pull down all legal en- 
actments which allow men to run in debtf 
far their crops, and then permit the cred- 
itors^ take them at a sacrifice, because 
the repeal of such laws will prevent peo- 
ple from running in debt. But such re- 
peal will never remove the trouble. If 
there is no law for enforcement of debt, 
the rate of interest will be higher, because 
the risk of lending will be greater. The 
real difficulty is in the character of men, 
who will be improvident and shiftless, and 
run into debt. No law can keep such 
men out of trouble. Nor will emigration 
help them. Hundreds of lazy men in the 
North emigrated to Florida because they 
believed that' prosperity could be had 
there without work. They have been 
Badly mistaken. The prizes in life are 
few enough, and thriftless men may draw 
them, but the mass of men must rely on 
intelligent work for any degree of success. 
There is a class of men in the Western 
territory known as "prospectora." They 
are always on tb* .lookout for something 
belter than taeiqfPftsent surroundings, in- 
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stead of attempting to mako bettor those 
surroundings. Tbcy ncyejr^ bare^ a grip 



of things, are not constructive, and 
fail to mako themselves tho power they 
would bo were they united in wise and 



. , . :,i 1 Ladle* of Rev. Chas. Cuthbert Haifa Ch . Broolc- _ — 

arose, and In his most irapressivo manner said ^{J^j, TT. • 1 ol 

thatos as an Ox-slave ho extended the right Mn. John simpkinsand friends thro. ber. C.F. 

and of fellowship to an cx-sluvehohlcr on the ^^SS^tJ^ £ 8 
„ MAMN H Vrf Hi. Ir aaoiralions for tho I fitSSSS ™ wtahbiin. Han Jose, Cat 10 00 
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■tend of attempting to make better those 
surroundings. They never bare a grip 
on anything, and so they, move on from 
year to year, and In tho end die poor. 

] f no colored man ever succeeded in ttao 
South, it would bo safe to say that tho 
Soutli is no place for him. But there are 
already a very largo number ot the colcr- 
ed mcrf who have succeeded, are content- 
ed andMiave no complaint to make. Theso 
men settle tho question of emigration. 
When the rest or the colored men follow 
in their footsteps and Tail, it will be time 
to discuss tho question <ff a new country. 
Tho colored man, liko the white, is given 
to indulging in foolish dreams or sudden 
wealth, and life is made barren or results 
by so doing. Things must bo taken as 
they arc. Tho problem or lire any or the 
densely populated European countries is 
diincult enough. Beside it tho problem 
here is nothing. When land is valued at 
$200 per sere instead or $10, the colored 
man, as well as the white man, may speak 
of hardship. , , , , 

Real wealth lies in each man's head 
and band. If »> "'cse ll,crc is r ' citu " 
power or cunning, it is hopeless to expect 
thnt any surroundings will supply the dc- 
flcicney. w - A - 



of things, are not constructive, and 
fail to mako themselves the power they 
would bo were they united in wise and 
solid measures, and less sensitivo and re- 
sponsive to what arc really side issues. 

Wo bclicvo that they are a growing 
power, and destined to have increasing 
influence. 



A British Workman has been writ- 
ing interesting letters to the New 
York Evening Post Of tho cflcct of a 
recent speech or John Bright, he states: 

"That cflcct may bo briefly described as a 
general determination to seek homes in this 
country at the earliest possible moment, iintl 
it is worth while to nolu thnt this is the de- 
termination not of idlers hut of the stoutest 
hcurlcd. most industrious class of England's 
workmen', the men whose toil has created 
British wealth, anil whose coming to this 
intry would he tho greatest gain to us as 
lias to themselves. Immigration has not 
nlwuys been an unmixcJ good to us. It has 
■irought to our shores great numbers of tho 
hriflloss and the idle and tho ignorant, to- 
gether with inco of a better sort. When it 
promises :o give us also men of this corres- 
pondent's kind, men who think while th.y 
purposo loo, it 



arJftc, and in his most impressive 

thatiiSHSan ex-shive ho extended the right 
hand of fellowship to an ex-slaveholder on tho 
oninion ground of their aspiralions for tho 
jlovatioa of the colored race, 
has also been visited by two r 
Synod of Virginia, appointed f. 
who inado a thorough study of 
facilities of the University and since then have 
spoken of it in the highest terms. . One of 
them said to a friend, after his vi*it, "I not 
only tell you that I am highly delighted, but 
it gave mo for the first time a thoroughly sub- 
stantial hope for the colored race." 
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work and who think to 

promises to atone fully for whatever ill it has 



Tiik calls for teachers for colored 
schools in this State come in steadily, 
and " nobody to send," is now tho inva- 
riable answer. The following is an aver- 
ago specimen. . 

It is from a " rebel," we presume, and 
illustrates a pleasant and not uncommon 
relation of Southerners to the work 01 ne- 
gro education. What better work than 
to supply such demands 1 

Brandon Cnoncn, Va., Jan. 80IA, 1880. 

Oen'l. S. C. Armstrong: 

Dpi' Sir:— Our Superinten- 
dent of Schools Mr. W. II. Harrison, referred 
mo to you to obtain a couple of teachers for 
Z,r (colored! schools in Brandon Magisterial 
District, Prince George's Co.. Virginia. Wo 
prefer female teachers. They can get good 
places to board at. and we pay $25.00 per 
month of twenty days. If you cm send them 
tell them to come on the Sicanicr "Ariel" 
up iho James River to fort Powhatnn and 
then they will he in three miles of the place. 
Please let me koow the day they will arrive, 
as I wish to get our Superintendent to be on 
band to examine them as the inw requires. 
Very respectfully, 

J. H. TV, (Trustee.) 
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Virginia should be on the lookout for 
such reinforcements. 

The Southern Workman proposes to 
print advertisements of good lands for 
sale in this and neighboring states, and to 
send, in addition to its limited regular 
circulation in England, one or two hun- 
dred copies each month to be seen at and 
distributed from a well-known office in 
London, where, fcr five shillings (we be- 
lieve), one is allowed to examine maps 
and accounts from all the states; not Co bo 
coaxed into any particular section. The 
management, having no "axes to grind," 
maintains itself by collecting all possible 
facts and charging for the U3C or them. 



IIarper's Monthly for February is ricli 
in good tilings, especially of illustrated 
articles. That on the Perchcron and 
horse is of practical value to farm- 
rested in the improvement of his 
working stock, anil suggests " a now field 
encouraging to all who are prepared to 
embark in a moderate way in the brecd- 

farin and city cart IWjW 
" Washington as a Society 
... go Tips," " A Vis- I j L bu ; 
it to the Republic of S:in Marinio," 
and "Grubstakes and Millions,"— a de- 
scription of the mining city of Lcad- 
ville, and other mushroom growths of the 
rich treasure regions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, are among tho most interesting ar- 
ticles. 
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TnE enterprising firm or McMcnarain 
is Co, Hampton, fruit and oyster packers, 
arc putting upon the market a very deli- 
cious article or food in the way of Pickled 
Oysters. It is claimed that nothing but 
the purest spices and the best vinegar is 
used in their preparation, and no doubt 
their superior quality and neat appear- 
ance will give them a quick and ready 
sale with increased demand. 
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23 doubt- d-alw. 8 large blackboards. 10 largo 
map., nnd charts, etc. 
J Lt iWsiS o... Philadelphia, Pa.. 15 Worees- 

.CT»t>«»p.rinm-itnf l'iftit" nry. , 

Mary Jl 'I iaiii.au, thro. Henry 51. Laing. Phllndelphia, 
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!.. -h,J frienJi. of I.e... SlaSS., 2 bblm. 
IphlaStosmers. Freights. 



1 bbl. clothing and 



Phlla . thro. Miss M. 



-to our Travelled Friends : 

The Normal School lias recently im- 
proved an opportunity to purchase at re- 
duced cost a Megalcthoseoiie— a very fine 
instrument for viewing photographs (not 
stereoscopic views.) Wc consider it a 
valuable addition to the educational ap- 
ratus or the school. It is especially ap- 
preciated in the " Parlor Car,"— the pleas- 
ant reading-circle established for tho res- 
ident graduates as wc have before de- 
scribed— in its weekly trips to different 
cities and counties. 

j r any or our travelled friends can spare 
rrom the abundant stoics or photographs 
which, travellers are apt to bring home, a 
lew for Hampton, they will bo assisting 
it in an important way. Our Mcgaletho- 
scopc will show pictures or any size from 
12x10 inches to card size— landscape 
shape being preferable. 



The Chistian Recorder, or Philadcl 
nhia, edited by Rev. B. 'I'. Tanner, D. D., 
and managed by Rev. U. M. Turner, D. 
D is by Tar the ablest newspaper in the | 
laiid owr.cd and controlled by colored 

tike the negro himscir, it docs not 
lack ability. It is vigorous and pungent, 
sometimes brilliant in its thrusts, but not 
always prudent. We do not wonder that 
the educated colored man of this country 
in view of all his bearings, finds it bard, 
sometimes to keep cool ,_],', 

The colored newspapers in the United 
Slates, according to unpublished list ill 
our possession, number thirty-four. 

They arc an interesting study. 

Generally, they do not mako the best 



H0WAED UNIVERSITY. 

The " Evening Pout" of New York of 
January, contains a long and interesting 
letter upon Howard University. Liko 
" Fisk," " Hampton," and other Institu- 
tions for the Negro, it has a peculiar histo- 
ry. Its taproot was the Frccdman's Bu- 
reau, but it had rather loo much of it, lan- 
guished awhile, but now is coming to the 
front as a school of wide-spread influence 
for good. Its Medical and Theological 
schools aro at the head or that kind of work I 
for the Negro. Rev. Dr. Patton, from Chi- 
cago its President has given it an energy | 
that pro:i ises even greater results. 

The leading Institutions for Negro 
in the South are in the bands of 
Northern men or Republican sympa- 
thies, and their pupils^ are likewise, 
but they arc unselfish and true to the in- 
terests committed to their care. They 
arc at least abreast u r Howard University 
in commanding the respect and cordial 
co operation of good anil true men at the 
South or all classes. Wo extract from 
the letter. 

" The University is gradually drawing tc 
itself Iho sympathy and support of the old 
m-pwuible conservative Mavcholding element 
at the South It is considered important that 
this element should he bri.UL'ht into fellow- 
ship ami co-operation with the University, 
anil efTorts are making to accomplish this re- 
sult Thus, General -Thomas J. Kirknatrick. 
of Lvnchl.ur" Va , was recently added to the 
Board of Trustees as a representative man of 
this type. General Kirkpatnck is a man of 
social standing in Virginia, a Christian 
man a leader in the Presbyterian Church, a 
well-known lawyer nnd successful politician. 

• " in the Confederate armydlir- 
, and a man wilhal who 
il'thy with the chattel class 
u , nen years as superintendent of a 



As the January edition was exhausted 
berorc the paper had been sent to all the j N i„. llLs „„. i.,»..,„i sw»» . -ww,,* a.,d b ankets, 
donors or cash and material for our Relief Mrs. E. B. 51. Knox. Weston. Mas, . clothing. 
Fund, to make up losses by the burning 
of Academic Hall, the list is reprinted 
with such collections as wc have been 
able to make. 

Tho following Contributions arc grate- 
fully acknowledged. 



Iter Baker. Dorchester. Ma 
I 'riaiV''.Vayland.'Mass .. 



inn r 



In addition to the above, several pack- 
ages have been received from unknown 
donot'3. 

J. F. B. Marshall, 

Treasurer. 

Bamvton N. and A. Institute. 

Jan. Ulli, 1380. 



I Mr and lira J II Denl'sAn. Hampio'n. Va..'.'.'. »( 

! fe!v„^o"MruM>^::::::::::: i 2 

"J. B. C ", N. Y ... „■ - 

5Iarquand. Soulhport, Ct. . .a loj 
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Wm. En.licntt Jr., Boston, > 
Caroline and Ellen rhurston, 
Y. M C. Aea'n, thro. Ueo. a. Wooda, I 
Eliot k" i,' yewton/lUss '.' ihrb." tt ' vHdicomh, 

sffi?i5ol7ev" l ^^n>" John P.*TiitonVM«»in. 

Mnrif 'a^ TaDpan, Boston Mm. 

"•r?&»u»vSei "»Jft"a >ub«. 

- ™ j C Dels o New llei r.ir.l Moss. 

iSi Rebecca D Witt, KM Beilford, Mass. 
.Irs F N. Hillings, 
S Qrinlths 5lo 
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At the late mectin 
sionary Associ-.tion in Chicago. Oi 
Lc.ike read a very full historic! papi 
'• Necessity of the Protection of Lav 
— ' — only make a short ex- 
tract : , . ., 
" Wo havo given htm no redress for civil 
rongs. Against a wrong committed by a 
fellow Indian he has no redress whatever, 
nnd wc have never pretended to give him 
any. White men ore stealing, openly, from*, 
all reservations cattle and horses, or whatever 
they care to take, without interference or 
remedy. 

There is no law to punish criino of any 
kind commilted-by one Indian against anoth- 
er Wc have provided that the criminal 
laws of the United States shall he extended 
over the Indian country in cases where trnno 
is committed by an Iadiaa against a wlttto 
man, or by a white man iijainst an Indian. 
As tic the trial must he in the nenrc-t fed- 
eral Curt, with a jury of border white men, 
the prnciieal application of the law has been 
that an Indian is always convicted, not the 
white man always acquitted Section Jl. of 
the law of 1834, reads; "So much of ho 
law of the United States as provides for the 
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the Do, id ot Trustees, this gentleman was re- 
quested by President Patlml 10 give tho 
Board his impressions of the bniversiiy a 
his ideas on whal shouhl bo its policy in the 
fimiff and this he did with such friendly and 
e , . „ i , ns words, that, at the conclusion of his 
remar s, Frederick Dongl.Is, another of the 
Trustees 5vho was present at the meeting, 



J tin; 



Circle, thro" Miss Ell 

ksnn, Newton, Mass 

I'li.reneo " -. 
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,n. " so '0 law of the United states as prov.oce .... 

Dole, Jam^ca Plain punishment of crimes shall be in force in tho 

in 01 1 Indian country. Provided, The same shall not 

■SB extend to crimes committed by one Indian 
100 nil against the person or property of another ln- 
1° 00 dian " That condition of nllatrs is not an 
, oo accident or an oversight. Tho law is Kill m 
I force The attention of Congress has been 
•• .KK'c'dl-.i to the fearful condition of the Indian 
;.:p::: »? S i in .his regard in nearly every report of ngent 

200 "0 . M ., H ,..;,, ;i . ;i ,l,.,it 1 c'mhiih>^:ihut ami Em i it-i.irjr 

- "Sfo '.[ .!.,. I-. v:-: rf -rxi n, y.ars. In 1SU8 Iho 

1 "0 1 Commissioner asked "that th ro bo gnen to 
„0 I proper courts jurlstlietlon oyer cases 
" crimes aro committed by Indians i 
In every one since, in i 
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6 ■ iinolhcr." In evetv otic sitn'e, in some loriu, 
10 00 1 the appeal is renewed, but the high carnival 
4 -„ of crime goes on." 
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A SET OF SCHOLARSHIP I^TTEBS, 
Perhaps most of oar friends know that 
a * Hampton schoolarship " is a contribu- 
tion of $70 foraycar— $210 lor tho course 
—which meets tho cost of a student's 
schooling. His board and lodging he 
pays for himself, $10 per month, paid, on 
the average, half in cash and half in labor, 
lie is thus not pauperized, but helped 
where he most needs help, after making 
all tho honest exertion bo can. Ho can 
feel that- he is working bis way up, and 
his head and hands are trained at the 
same time. Witli#ut these contributions 
of scholarships, or something equivalent, 
the school could not continue. In return 
for them, each student is required once 
every year to write a letter to the giver 
of a scholarship, doing his best. Tho 
Drst year lie is expected to give an ac; 
count or his life; alter that, of his vaca- 
tion experience, purposes, or thoughts. 

These letters form as good an illustra- 
tion of tho student's progress as can bo 
had. As such, we give a set of them to 
our readers this month, one from each 
class. *Thc letters published are selected 
for their intrinsic interest, while they are 
from average representatives of tho class- 
es, in attendance and ability. They are 
given here, as they are sent to tho con- 
tributors — without correction. 

FROM AN INDIAN STUDENT. 

This young man is nineteen years old, 
a Yunctonnai Sioux from Yankton Aacn- 
cy, Dakota. He entered the school a year 
ago, and understood some English and 
could read in Dakota when he came. Ho 
is in tho preparatory class. 

Dear friend 

I want to tell you how I was. I nm 
eettin" aloag very well, and like to go to 
school. I c»mo here Nov 0, 1878 and I try to 
be white mans way when I was at Dakota 
Territory I do not know anything. But I 
came here in Hampton school and I know 
something white mans do. And when I was 
15 years old I go to school at St. Paul's 
School and, I know shmething, but I was there 
one year so l could not understand my lesson 
and not learn talk English but I want to know 
speak English so I came here this Normal 
Bchool again. But I do not understand some 
of the words 

because too hard forme but I will trying to 
talk English and try to be good man, I know 
some of the white mans way, and I wait to 
know some more so when I get my home I 
will try to leach my people thats way I want 
to do. My people they are great deal speak 
English and ihey have cut hair and just like 
white man BOme are minister and are Deacon 
and 60me are tccchcrs my brother he is mil 
ister. Last summer he was at Philadelph 
sail speak English very well. But he is no 
Dakota Territory on Missouri river the town 
names Yankton Agency D. T. thats pli 
was born and my Father dead about 8 years 
ago. My mother life, the Indian people 
some are good those remember the Church 
but some arc bad those did rfbt remember th 
" Church and did not like to go to school and 
did not like to he try good man and not 
work. But they are painting his face and all 
the time dance and do not know what are do- 
ing they are learning just only dance and did 
not understand anything. I know all my peo- 
ple but some good and some are bad, Borne 
like work and Borne are do not like the work. 
I like to work and go to school and I will 
like to obey my teacher and I want to be a 
good man. My people some are who good 
those cut hair and put on American cloth and 
work, some arc black smith 



Iigi2n_a.bCi0t- Twelve-years ago and 
that time, I have lived a coocisaat christian 
Man. My hole desire Is to Educate myself 
for the Lord Vinard. I dont wont any higher 
position in life than to be an umble Christian 



inister. my object^ 
porous, my occupnti, 



not for any other pur- 
s farming. 

not my object in life to quit farming. 
But to improve my Brnnes for a more higher 
purpossand to due bo I have wo-k and got 
some money to put me in school about Two 
years, and inquaring of a school that I could 
enter, I was told that the H.unpton Normal 
Agricullural in3tituto was tho place for mo 
and I came to the school as soon as I coud 
make it convenantand I arrived at the school 
on the 9th day of January 1880. and was well 
pleased with the school, and if the Lord will 
help mo and gave mo health and strength, 
and will bo with me, I will not stop school 
until I finish my scause of study, and so far as 
my character it good and has been so untill 
now, and I hope it will prove so at the school. 

I have now father Living, my mother are 
yet Living I had Two Brothers who died in 
the United States Armey, my o'.dest brother 
he long to first North Carolina Reagraont 
and the next one ho long to the United Navay 
department he join at Neworleans. My old- 
est brother died at Fortost Monroe, and 
Bcencc tho younger join the Navay at Ne 
leans, we have not heard anything from him 

as myself I am a poor Colored M: 
tr white Christian friend North will 
help me and all our Colored People we will 
be able to help our aeles- I mvself give the 
prayer to the white Christian Missionary peo 
pic in the Northern States for the improvment 
of Negro Race in the Southern States. 

Know more at present from your friend 
Christ. 



not able to send both of ub to a high 
school, and tried to persuade me out of the 
notion of going to any high school, and thst 
my health was too delicate to go to Hamp- 
ton. I said Father I know that my health is 
very bad, but I will depend on the providence 
to preserve my health, and of course his lov- 
ing kindness will watch over mo just as much 
as it will at home. So I took courage de 
pending on the Lord for my success, and re- 
membering the little poet when it says, where 
there is a will there is a way. So I went to 
work trying to live as econimacal or as saving 
as I could, though wages wero very low, but 
nevertheless out of a bttle I made out to save 
n little. So I went and volunteered without 
Father's consent, and bought me a trunk, and 
clothes, and of course I had some money 
left, which after Father found out that I was 
determined to go to Hampton, he told me 
that ho would lenil me what money I lacked 
of p tying my school bills this year. ■ I have 
made up my mind to get an education if it 
is any way possible, and then I intend to go 
out into the world, to instruct those who uro 
in the dark, and to do all tho goo 1 I can to- 
wards building up my race, ior I find a great 
need anil lack of education even here amung 
some who profess to have Bomo educatiou 
and how much more it is needing among 
those who dont know a from b nor a live dol- 
lar note from one. Should I he successful ir 
trying to acquire an education, I shall cudeav 
or to try and approve of it and put it to a 
good use in trying to do all the good I can, 
in every place I can, everywhere 1 cau, at all 
the times I can, antl to everybody I can. 
Most respectfully submitted, 

Yours very truly, M. 



and whilo the others sat still and looked on, 
one would put a bead under one of these slip- 
pers, he did it in audi a way, that neither of 
•.ho five boys could tolhwhicn one of the slip- 
pers it was under. 

They then would begin to Bing some funny 
song, which I did not understand. The five 
boys who bad the long sticks, would strike 
hard on the ground, and then they would be- 
gin and turn over the slipperB. Each boy 
turned a slipper in order, till they turned the 
one that had the bead under it, then lie would 
win Borne of the Bhort sticks. Then they 
would begin all over again. In thia way they 
amused themselves for hours; it was quite a 
curiosity for us. We were called to diuner 
about two oclock. Some of us sat on the 
ground, others on low benches. Wo ate heart- 
ily of everything especially watermelons. Af- 
ter dinner we had a sail near Chesapeake Bay. 
It was the best sail I ever witnessed, every 
one thought it was delightful. Of all the 
days of vacation this was the happiest to us. 
We continued our work till the first of Octo- 
ber and then our tuno was up. 

I am trying with all my might to bo a sen- 
ior next term, though I feel very doubtful 
about it now. Please dont think this unin- 
teresting letter will pay you for your kindness 
to me, I dont feel like anything I could do 
would pay you; but by asking Qod'ji blessing 
on you, believing he will pay you, is all I can 
Respectfully yours 



rrtoM A JUNIOR. 



until tht 



FROM THE MIDDLE CLASS. 

Bear Friend 

This is the third time I have had the 
pleasure of writing a letter of thanks to you. 



carpenter shop and so on. and some 
have great cows and horses and shl 
wagon and those who a 
and like to work but s 
work 

Dear friend I can not long write s 
stop writing 

one of yours truly friend 

W- 



Indian 
id 



FrtOM THE PREPARATORY CLASS. 



Dear Friend, 

equestcd to writh a letter of my 
past scholarship. I was born in Smithvillc 
Charlotte county Virginia, in the year 18o8. 
My parents lived with a man by tb 
Mr. S., whom he owned 
emancipation. Mr. 8. is a farmer and my 
father is still living with him now acting as 
head manager on the farm, he is about fifty 
years of age My Mother also lives with the 
same man, and she is about fifty years of age, 
and she has five living children, three boys 
and two girls, all of which c*h read and write 
some. I have a brother whiah was graduated 
at the Hampton Normal School in 1870 and 
is now teaching school in Charlotte Co. Va. 
Mr. S. is a very good man to tho-colored peo- 
ple in Charlotte. After truusmancipation, he 
was the first man who had a schoolhousc 
built on his farm, in 1808, for the benefit of 
educating the colored children. In 1809, the 
quakcrs sent a colored teacher from Philadel- 
phia by the name of J. W. Cromwell, who 
taught one session, he was the first teacher i 
ever went in my life. I could read a little 
and count a hundred before I went to school 
to Mr. Cromwell. My father could read and 
write very well, thoagh ho had never been 
to school one day in his life; and when I was 
quite a small boy he use to make me count for 
him every night, he was very strick with me 
indeed. I use to bo sorry when night came; 

to call mo ever- night, you Richard, 
you boy, can you count thnt hundred ? no 
lid then call me and crack my head, 
and commence to make mo count for him, 
end kept on in that way until he learnt mo 
how to count a hundred. I use to get very 
mad with him for it but I came to he glad 
afterwards, he use to sit down every night 
and talk with me; boy you better learn how 
to count, people will cheat you to death, boy. 
you better learn how to read and write, there 
is n time coming that you will feel the need 
of it, and will come to be sorry for it if you 
dont learn, and kept on after me until he got 
me interested into it, and then I use to get or 
take an active part in getting my books every 
night, and would try to learn how to read 
and write, at last I got so that I could read 
and write very well. After I grew to be a 
good size boy, my old mistress took me in tho 
house to wait on her, and she used to learn me 
how to read. And when school opened in 
1809. I know enough to read very well in Na- 
>nal first reader and could add numbers 
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FROM A SENIOB- 



all very glad to see 
back on the twenty-fourth of 
June, and began my work which was in the 

'hen; were six other girls besides myself, 
had quite a pleasant time. We had about 
hundred and ten boys, including tho In- 
ns, to wash and iron for, which was not an 
easy job in Bummer. Every Monday morn- 
ing early, I washed my own clothes and got 
hrough in time for breakfast I 



After breakfast 
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For a man of thirty, a minister, to cn- I very well. My second teacher also was from 
tcr the lowest class or beginners in a largo 
School, takgp some moral courage, and 



i touching desire to fit himself for 
his position. We bavo had several such 
Students at nampton. Two arc now in 
the preparatory class, ono of whom, not 
long entered, writes as follows: 

Hahiton, Va. 

iff/ dear jriend : — 

I was requested by General Armstrong 
to write you a scholarship letter, dear friend 
' touching iny condision. I am about 30 yoars 
of OffftAand was born and Raze in tho Town 
call, Washington, North Carolina. I was a 
■lave uilil tho late war froo mo. I profess 



Philadelphia by tho name of Henry Boyer, 
and he was a good teacher. My third teacher 
was a self made man by the name of W. J. 
Johnson of my own town. And my fourth 
teacher was a graduoto of Hampton Normal 
School, who was a very good teacher, and my 
last teacher was from South America by tho 
namo of Lambert McKcnzie a very good 
teacher indeed. After I went to school to 
Mr. McKenzie five months during tho year 
1878, I thought then that I was advanced 
enough to go to some Institute. I had a great 
desire to go to the Hampton Institute, as I 
had heard so much talk about it, and that it 
was one of tho most cheapest school in the 
United States. Father told me that he was 



Wednesday, and finished tt 
Friday we darned the boys socks, and fixed 
up their clothes in a closet in tho laundry, 
ready for them on Saturday. 

On Sundays we were allowed to visit tho 
churches in the vicinity; but had to be back 
in time for Sunday school at eleven oclock. 
At twelve fifteen wo had dinner, after which 
we could go to church if. we wanted to, as 
there was service at all the churches. 

But it was so hot and dusty hardly nny one 
cared to go. Every evening after supper, 
went directly from the dining room to 
chapel for prayers. On Sunday evening t 
prayers, we remained for a bible lesson g 
by Mr. R., which was very interesting am 
structivc. Mr. R. would read the lesson, 
then we gavo our ideas on it, after we were 
all through, then he explained. During the 
week we spent tho evenings in sewing, read- 
ing, and studying. Early in summer Miss 
G , our matron, promised if we were real 
good, and things went on nicely, she would 
give us a picnic out at Shellbanks, and wo 
should bavo a long drive. Shellbanks was 
jiven to tho Institute, by some Northern 
riend for tho Indians. It is a very pretty 
place, fronting on Back River. It is seven 
miles drive, and about fifteen by water from 
here. 

We started about half after eight -o'clock 
and reached there at ten; the day was in- 
tensely hot and on account of the heavy load, 
we had to drive very slowly. Tho first thing 
attracted my attention was the tents. These 
•were used by the Indian boys thnt were enmp- 
ing out there for a month. Some of them 
had blankets around them others sheets. I 
imagined they looked as they did in Indian 
Territory. They were amusing themselves in 
every way and seemed to bo. very happy, 
Sonio were fishing, others rowing, and slill 
others playing a game which I think you 
would like to know something about. They 
had a large piece of canvas spread on the 
grass, with about ten boys sitting in a circle. 
Five of them hod long sticks in their hands, 
and one had eight short sticks. They had - 
threo moccasins in the centre of tho circle, 



Dear Friend 

The time has again come when we are 
to write scholarship letters, which I cannot 
regret when I think of this fact, that almost 
none of us would be here, hut for the philan- 
thropy of our friends up North, who give the 
Seventy dollar scholarships. You will par- 
don me for being a little personal in this. 
This is my second year at Hampton ; when I 
came I succeeded in entering the Middle 
Class, which was not I think discreditable 
considering that I had only gono to school a 
year and a half before. So you can imagine 
I had to study right much to be promoted. 
Now I cannot help thinking of the last day 
of school, when every one was grave and sol-, 
cmn; a breathless silence prevailed as we as- 
sembled to hear the classes for the next ses- 
i. Only half of my class was promoted, 
you can see that our anxieties were 
not unfounded. Near the beginning of 
last term I obtained employment in the knit- 
ting room agreeing to stay during the summer 
which I did. About a hundred and fifty re- 
mained during the vocntion; Our time was 
spent pleasantly, evening prayers 'were kept 
up also Sabbath School on Sundays. After 
dinner we could go to church in Hampton. 
Sometimes the minister from H. would come 
over and preach for us. In July wc had a 
picnic out to the Shell farm five or 6ix miles 
from here, all had a good time sailing, row- 
in", playing different games, and lastly but 
no°t least the splendid dinner. About the but 
of the vacation I went homo my henlth being 
bad, returning however after a few weeks to 
resume my studies. I am not sure thnt it 
would nrrtbe interesting to you to know some 
of the things, I think, my race need most. 
It may have been said that the Negro is lazy, 
this I deny; but acknowledge some faults as 
bad. The colored man will work but he does 
not know how to tuko care of what ho has 
earned. Yet he does the most natural thing 
for him under the circumstances. Spends his 
money for whiskey and tobacco in imitation 
of his superiors tho Whites. Another thing 
is this credit system which prevails in the 
South; a man goes to a grocery gets what he 
w-iints and has it charged to him; keeps no 
account is often charged very high interest or 
if his creditor is not honest he, the Negro, is 
heated out of a great part of his hard carn- 
ngs. Against immorality and intcmpogjBee 
have steadily i 
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who will work for 

work with their hands, thus giving them 
both precept and example. Such arc tho most 
of the graduates out from Hampton. Doubt- 
less you have heard all about the burning of 
the Academic building but permit me to add 
this; in the midst of the work nod excitement 
I looked up and saw what was an hour before 
my room falling iu tho flames; then I felt a 
Utile curious. 

I hone that you will not expect too much of 
mo yet I feel that your desire would not be 
accomplished if I graduated and did nothing 
for tho advancement of others. For than 
only half your object would be carried out. 
My purpose is to do all I can for my people. 
If tho colored peoplo had education and 
wealth, I belloro their political and social 
rinhls would be acknowledged. 

Fith many thanks for your generosity to- 
ward me, I am 

Respectfully yours W. 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES, or who gave them to him. I rouat say I never tie children are looking very different now come, for it seems like they care for their chil- 
saw happier children. 1 only wish you could since 1 have olothed them iu the things that dren's future which they should do, and 1 really 

ATRATD OF SANTA Dum Tn« FIRST mmm Unfi in ... „f thAlr 1 know vn„ van aunt noma tint* a»o. TWiraninnul. hnli.wn tin, v dn . 
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LETTEB8 FEOM HAMPTON QS ADUATCS. 
Afraid of 8ahta Clads. The Fiest 

Tabte of a Ceackik. Too Full of 
Joy to tell Hib Mother. Unselfish 

Gbatitude. Hunting Small Game. A 
Politician in Spite of Himself. Nioiit 
Mebtinos in the Mountains. Quinoy 
Mud-pie Maps. A Pleased and Pleas- 
Ant Superintendent. Sent Home in 
Raos. Success in a City School. 

A very generous and thoughtful friend 
of Hampton graduates, who has been play- 
ing Santa Chins, on a liberal scale, in 
sonic of their little school-rooms, kindly 
allows us to share a reflection of the 
pleasure he must have taken in their 
grateful acknowledgments and simply- 
drawn pictures of the little ones' delight. 
, Va., 1)k. 25«. 1870. 

Dear friend : 

Your letter and card are both at 
hand . The barrel is come also. The Christ- 
mas Tree is over at last. The children were 
pleased and happy Each child got candy and 
a present; the little boys who got the caps are 
as proud as they can be. The people never 
saw, nor ever had anything like this around 
here, and as it was new, each tried to get a 
peep at it. There were about two hundred 
and fifty people in the house, and I don't 
know how many outside. Many white people 
were there and enjoyed it very much. Tho 
children did very well. The pieces were spo- 
ken excellently, . and the singing was very 
good. , 

At the end the children were very much sur- 
prised to see Santa Claus come in, and many 
1 crawled under benches and Btaid until ho was 

I don't suppose that they are over their 
fright yet. I had a few fireworks, which 
gave them very much pleasure. On tho whole 
we had a delightful Christmas eve. 

Hoping that you had a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year, I am, as over, 

Yours grateiully, p. 

■ . v— 

I Va., JVdi. 12«, 1879. 



er who gave them to him. I must say I never 
saw happior children. 1 only wish you could 
see them in one of their glees. 1 know you 
would enjoy it. 1 have not written you half 
of the children's capers, because 1 cannot. 
You can see from what little 1 have said that 
your gifts are very highly appreciated and 
much needed. 

We have what you might call poor people 
and children at this place. It is one of the 
offcast places. A place that has not been 
muoh cared for. 1 think 1 can do more good 
place 1 know of. 
If our very grateful friend, M. 



unselfish gratitude. 

The pleasure of giving is sometimes 
marrerT~l5y a lack or apparent lack of ap- j 
preciation and gratitude. Though the 
purer the benevolence the less anxiety 
there is perhaps for a response. The loss 
from such a lack is greatest to the re- I 
cciver. There can scarcely be a sweeter J 
example of unselfish gratitude than was 
shown by these poor little ones who find- 
ing there were more children than gifts, 
helped cheerfully to find the njedy ones, 
and shouted their thanks as loudly as 
those who got most. 

Co., Md., Dm. 12IA, 1879. 

Kind Sir : 

1 have received your letter (dated 28th 
Nov.,) the clothing and the new supply of 
books etc., for which 1 am very thankful. 1 
distributed the clothing last Friday ; had 
nearly fifty scholars present. 1 notified thorn 
Thursday that 1 would havo something 
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Kind FJriend: 
' Iwrc 



I wrote you a card, Saturday, Nov. 
8th, stating to you tho arrival of your most no. 

ble gifts. • I went to , Saturday, Nov. 

8th, snd received a barrel of books. Monday 
Nov 10th I divided the crackers among the 
children, I never saw children more delighted 
in all my life. It was such a surpriso to them 
as well as a treat. A great number of them 
bad never seen a cracker. You could hear 
their httlo voices from all parts of the room 
crying out, "Thank you." Tho last I saw of the 
children on Monday evening, their baskets 
hands and mouths were tilled with crackers, 
from the feast. I found my school increas 
ed as much as eight or nino rmnil, Tup, 

.day. The children at .hive n«£ 

had advantages in tho way of lielp as chil 
dren elsewhere. Country children, I fl„ d " 

llth the box of clothing was brought to me 
Wednesday, Nov 12th a great distribution 
■ among the children. I never saw such 
merry children in my life. Tho school num 
bered tweuty-livo pupils the day I the 
things out I had enough to give ah around 
and then had a great many waists left r 
shall give them to the children until they are 
all gone. My school will be much larger in 
a few days. The children have been kept back 
on account of not be.ng clad. I w £h you 
could see and know how much the children ap- 
preciate what you send to them The neonlo 
about here are quite industrious but have nev- 
er been helped like others. My pupils a™ 

lonTe^Hhe'chillera'T? Sa *^» *>•*> 

some Of tuo cniuiien are learning to draw boan 
tifully from. I „«, „3 « e&$£% 
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ot tell them 
had to show. So Friday morn- 
e out witli heartn big with anxi- 
wbat 1 bad to show them. After 

the noon recess 1 told them that Mr. 

had sent them some clothing, and 1 was now 
going to distribute tbem. At that moment 
they commenced to shout and clap their hands, 
and before 1 could quiet them 1 had to threat- 
en them with' punishment. Before commenc- 
ing to distribute, 1 told thorn, as 1 had < not 
enough to go round, 1 would give to those most 
in need. As 1 took up piece by pieco they 
seemed to take pleasure iu helping mo find the 
needy ones, and those who received but little 
shouted thanks just as loudly as those who re- 
ceived more than themselves. Sir, there is no 
end to the thanks the children and people send 
you for tho clothing. And in reaBon many 
of them have a great right, for their children 
wore almost naked, and they wore not able to 
buy clothing for them. 

1 feci truly grateful for tho new supply of 
books, etc ; tho maps wore very much needed. 
1 neglected to say anything about the crackers 
in ray last letter. 1 failed not to do with thorn 
as you instructed me,— " To cat freely audgive 
freely." 

1 am glad to receive your papers every week. 

1 am yours, B. 



tie children are looking very different now 
since 1 have clothed them in the things that 
you sent some time ago. They are now read- 
ing in the First Reader. 1, with them, thank 
you for what you have done for us. 

Before the election tho gentlemen used to come 
very often to ray school and make some very 
interesting remarks to the scholars and me, and 
said they were going to furnish us with 
everything that was needful after the election. 
They asked me my opinion of the State debt. 
1 told them 1 believed firmly all honest debts 
should be paid./*' That is right and you are of 
the same opinion that .we are." They left, 
laughing quietly among themselves and as 
they passed tho broken window, 1 heard one 
say, " We have him all right." After a few 
days there was a political meeting held at this 

Station, and Mr. asked me to 

attend. 1 did so, and heard the debt question 
argued both ways. After tho white speakers 
had linished he called on me to say a few 
words in behalf of the payment of the debt. 
1 told him 1 was not a politician and 1. 
was rather too young to be in that busi- 
ness. They clustered around me and said, 
" you must say something to influence tho rest 
of the colored people." 1 being from home and 
far from tho protection of law or friends, was 
forced to take my place on tho stump. While 
trembling with fear, a white man brought ine 
a letter from Hon. Fred. Douglas who was in 
favor of the debt beiug^ paid. 1 road tho letter 
to tho colored men and thon 1 said, " my col- 
ored friends: 1, like Fred. Douglas, believe the 
debt should be paid, but what raco should pay 
it is a question that should bo decided amid 
yourselves." So 1 leave you to think and vote 
for yourselves. My speech was short. There 
havo been a great many colored families thrown 
out of doors, because they did not vote to suit 
their employers. Every /nan, woman and 
child (colored) who is hired out, is hired by tho 
year. Lot tho time come as it may they are ob- 
liged to stand it, or else lose their year's labor. 
An able-bodied man gets from $10:).O0 to 
$110 00 per year. A number one woman gels 
$■10.00 to $43.00 per year, which they rccuive 
in two and three dollar orders. Tho most of 
them do not seo a cent in cash. A widow, 
mother of live children, and a first-class seam- 
stress gets $1.00 per week for running a ma- 
chine. Four of her children come to my 
school and arc learning very fast. 

This meeting is held every Wednesday and 
Sunday night. They meet about half-past 
eight, after which one of them starts a "lit- 
tle shouting praise," as they call it, which 
lasts until 13. The most of the women come 
in and stand with men's hats on. They 
laugli and whisper during scrvicos^l saw, 
the other night, several of them Who had 
blacked their mouths with charcoal pull some 
mud from the cracks of the house of which 
it was the chinking, and strike u man who bad 
bowed in solemn prayer to God. You see 
there is a great need of teacher* and pn-uchers 
in this section of the Blue Itidge Mountains. 

1 am now the only one from the Hampton 
Institute teaching in this County with only 
such school furniture as was given to me by a 
Boston friend. 

Hoping to hear from you when at your lei- 
Hure, 1 am Sir, Your obt. servant, li. 
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ious for you to see some of their" work .TniT" 
I have told them about y„„. I ' h Z'V .„"" 
did school ; no right to grumble. My books 
are splendid, and oh mv »riii n „ y "V ? 8 
think it is beautiful ! 7wo„l TuTE' 1 d ° 
thing forit I think my Su^Kul^i 
always wanted one like it f™""!. 1 

I have a good boarding' place I i.».„ ,i.„ 
pleasure, this winter, of boarding S the 
mother of one of the Hamntn „„ i . 

N is in New York studyhfc for ^T"' 

He is working his way Z%1 B He oxne/i, 
to enter Buffalo College next Pall, Hi rfoth 
er feels very proud of blm T .1.. v "T 

Hampton Graduate. It afford™ me 5 Tm„ch 
pleasure to bono near a Hamilton e!nri<.„» T 
find it quire a pleasure KTjJfS to 

Tm™^ 

in mv lift Ti *** " ^' 0S8eS flt a »y P rettior 
the Mitt o niZ b %T e ™ J"* the right size for 
flttadtolj&Mi The suit, for tho little boys 

KW W C * rri ** h» suit home, and he was so 
overf>ycd that be was not able to tell bis moth- 



— , Va. v Dec. 2Uh t '79. 

Dear Friend : 

1 passed a satisfactory examination and 
opened school in a house largo enough to ac- 
commodate fifty, with seven long benches and 
one long desk. During tho first week 1 bad 
twolvo littlo scholars that bad never been with- 
in the walls of a school house before. 1 went 
about tho neighborhood huntiug up more chil- 
dren. While goiug along the road up a Bteep 
mountain, 1 met five little boys and girls who 
were chestnut hunting. 1 got quite close to 
them before tboy saw mo. On .hearing ray 
foot striko a largo stone which lay in tho road, 
tboy lifted their heads, gazed at me, then dart- 
ed through tho wood like so many wild tur- 
keys. 1 called to them but in vain. They 
kept on running. 1 continued my walk until 1 
reached an old log but which seemed to havo 
been built in '01. " Who lives here?" said 
1 with a loud voice, though it seemed impossi- 
ble for any body to live in such a place. 1 
heard a weak voice say, "Come in." 1 did 
so, and saw an old woman whose head had be- 
come white, and ligure half-bent with age sit- 
ting on an old bed made of split wood with a 
few ragged quilts spread thorcon. 1 asked if 
there were any children about there that were 
large enough to enter school. With a feeble 
voice she said, "There's a good many but 
mine dat seemed so dear to me was sold before 
de war." *' Is your husband living 1" 1 asked : 
" Yes, and he's done gone to de mill to get 
some meal for dinner and him like me, am 
getting mighty woak. We aint long for d is 
world. ' 1 had fifty cents and 1 gave it to her. 
She thanked me and said "God will bless 
youfordis." 1 bade her good bye and told 
hej- 1 would come again soon. 1 reached the 
top of the mountain and entered another cabin 
which had two rooms in which two families 
were living. Tho lower room bad only three 
plank representing the floor and they were plac- 
ed near tlie fire-place. Tho remaining part was 
clay. They were glad to hear mo say the 
school had begun. " We havo got seven that's 
big enough to go to school and will send them 
next week." They came and as they bad nev- 
been to school before, they spent their timo in 
looking about the room. Dear friend, those lit- 



A PLEASED SUPERINTENDENT. 

, Va. Dec. 25th, '79. 

Kind Friend: 

The box has been received and con- 
tents distributed; it came Tuesday. I came 
her* Tuesday afternoon, with a horse and wag- 
on, and took it to Miss 's hoarding 

place, opened it and divided it as directed. I 
then went on with my half of the articles 
Wednesday afternoon. After I closed for Christ- 
mas, I gave the various articles to the children, 
their hearts were filled with gladness and thank- 
fulness for the nice presents. 1 saw aomo 
of them this morning dressed in their nice little 
Bhawls. I gave the little suit of black clothes 
to a little boy whose father is dead. He did not 
know his letters when he first came to me, but 
he is doing very well now. The boys were very 
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made it look very pretty, aud her scholars en- 
joyed the presents very much. I closed my 
school yesterday, aud shall open again next 

Monday. Miss will do the same. My 

school has increased to seventy-five pupils I 
had a pleasant visit from tho Superintendent, 

Col. — , a few days ago j he was very 

much pleased with my school and said every- 
thing had the appearance of progress. 
^ Very truly yours, S. 

MUD-PIE MAPS. 
, Va., Dee. 8th, 1879. 

My dear Friend ; 

I am just from my school-room, 
where 1 have been all day with ninety-five 
bright little faces, and sparkling eyes, that 1 
delight to meet every morning. I wish it were 
possible for you to bo present some day, at re- 
citation, so you might see how much interest 
each child shows; 1 think you would be pleased 
and even astonished to see so much interest 
from children so young. 

My school still increases. Tho parents are 
showing more interest than they have ever done 
before, they come in to visit us quite frequent- 
ly; that Beems to encourage the children more 
and 1 am sure I feel encouraged to* have them 



come, for it seems like they care for their chil- 
dren's futnre which they should do, and 1 really 
believe they do. 

Our Teacher's Inst, is now over; it was not 
very interesting this year. I read a letter from 
Gen. Armstrong, to our Supt., expressing his 
regret at not being able* to attend tho Institute, 
on account of the fire. 

I can use Monroe's Chart and Primers. Good- 
rich's Child History, Warren's Geography and/ 
the copy-books that you Bent me. They use/ 
McGuffey's Readers here. I could not use the 
others as text-books, but I can teach from them 
on the black-board, which I do from Green's 
Introduction, and Hagar's Arithmetic. 

I have not had a map since I have been teach- 
ing Geography; it is inconvenient to be without 
them too, so 1 have bad to uae sand for a map, 
having the children make the different divis- 
ions of land of it, having the table on which it 
reata answer for the water; they like to work 
in the sand, when I want my map (sand) ar- 
ranged. 

Hoping to hear from you again, I am. 

Yours truly, L. 



THE BRIQUT SIDE. 

The youog man who sends the follow- 
ing letter is carrying thought into his ob- 
servation and work. Such workers are 
valuable. 

Md., January 19, 1880. 

Dear General: — 

I would have written you nn account 
of my work before now, but being busily en- 
gaged with a very large school have not found 
time to do so. Many things might lie spoken 
of in connection with this field of labor. By 
reading the letters in the Southern Work- 
man I find some other student has told you 
exactly my experience. I shall endeavor to 
show the brignt side of the picture, and by 
"reading between the lines" you will ob- 
serve the dark side. 

In '77, when first I came to Maryland, my 
Id log church in the 
place called PopUi 
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feeding stove. Land and schnolhouse cost 
upwards of $500. This is for colored chil- 
dren in the democratic State of Maryland, in 
whose legislature the vote was unanimous 
against the ratification of the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments. In the face of this, the 
whites have no school-house of their own, but 
rent an old Quaker church in which colored 
children were formerly taught. When I look 
at such changes as these aud examine their 
meaning, they astonish me. 

When I came here, it did seem as though 
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Out in the country I had succeeded, but could 
I here in the city ? What made it worse, 
white teachers had been teaching the school, 
and some of the colored people thought it 
best to have a colored teacher. Whether I 
could succeed, was more a question of expe- 
riment than anything else. To prove the 
matter, after considering it awhile, I went to 
work, and have now been engaged more than 
six weeks. My work in the log church at 
Poplar Springs only trained me for the re- 
sponsible position which I now hold. "He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted" has 
been exemplified in my case. The school- 
house is . crowded to its utmost capacity. 
Some I have been compelled to turn away. 
Wherever I go I try 'by precept and example 
to do my duty. How to teach to the best ad- 
vantage, I make a study, and' by so doing my 
work lias been blessed beyond measure. Ex- 
hort the graduates, in your Sunday night 
"talks," to be diligent and study their work 
after leaving Hampton, as they do book-keep- 
ing or algebra, for they will find teaching our 
race more difficult than cither of those stu- 
dies. '"Hyiso as serpents and harmless as 
doves " is wholesome doctrine for every stu- 
dent to inculcate. Sometimes one gets dis- 
couraged when he works so hard and is not 
properly rewarded. This is natural. I trust 
1 shall realize something by this year's work. 

Now nothing would please mo so much as 
to have you visit my school. Your presence 
here would not only benefit me, but increase 
your knowledge of the great and .good work 
Hampton students are doing in Maryland. 

I could say more, but think I have said 
enough. 

I am, very truly yours, 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



DfOIDEHTS OF IBDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TOH. 

Oar record of incidents is supplied by vari- 
ous hands this mouth, and Bhould therefore 
have a varied interest. The first contribution 
is from the Rev. Mr. Gravatt, rector of St. 
John'B Church, Hampton, who has special 
care of the Indians from the Episcopal Mis- 
sion stations. 

AN EXAMPLE TO TUB FLOCK. 

" No incidents or facts in Indian life are of 
greater interest than those which meet the 
cVe of the religious teacher. Their eagerness 
to learn about the 'good way,' the bright- 
ness of their faces when truth is grasped, the 
power of truth revealed in its freshness to 
them and their affection for those who min- 
ister to them in holy things, are truly refresh- 
ing, and suffice for any amount of labor. 
Their reverence for things- sacred is most ex- 
emplary, even in this Christian land where, 
f i life-long fumiliarity.>« fail to appreci- 
ate privileges, und learn to be unmindful of 
them. It will no doubt surprise persons un- 
acquainted with tho Indians here to know of 
some of their civilized doings. If absent from 
Sunday-school or church, they write a note 
explaining their absence, — such as the follow- 

' ' Normal School, Hampton, Va., 1 
Dec. 28, 1879. ( 

iira. /. J. Oratatl:— '<■ 

I couldcnt to church this morning. I 
guard to-day. Your truly friend, 

Georob Bl'siiotteii.' 
Where is the white Sunday-school or congre- 
gation that does this ? 

cnmsTMAS. 



uable assistant in the practical instruction and 
care of the Indinn girls, is about leaving us to 
teach in tho public school in Norfolk. An- 
other graduate of tho samo class will tako her 
place. She takes with her the very friendly 
esteem of all connected with thc-school. Tho 
Indiau girls had become much attached to 
her and greatly regret her going. Little Sa- 
rah wrote this sentiment in her album, quite 
unaided : — 
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Perry 

liber you always. I wan 
U9 all the time. I don 
want any body but you. I will cry when yoi 
go to teacher some body elce please come t< 
see us agian 

"Sara'n Walker. Fort Bcrthold Dakota." 
Miss Perry says: "If I couid give my 
thoughts to it now, I could remember many 
interesting little incidents. I have been teach 
ing the new girls to wash and iron theii 
clothes. Sonic of them did not like to do it 
at all. I have learned a good mauyof tli 



please tell me again about when you were a 
little girl and chewed tobacco.' " 

TEMPERANCE VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. Bobbins, who usually compiles these 
11 Incidonta," has but just returned from a va- 
cation trip. Ho contributes the following:— 
"The first evening I had tho Indian boys 
together after my return, I talked to them 
of the wrong and evil results of intemperance. 
I tried to mnke it as plain as possible to them, 
and I had in mind especially one or two of 
them who had been tempted to drink, and 
had spent some of their money in liquor. I 
was greatly surprised the next morning to re- 
ceive the following little note signed by five 
of the boys, none of whom I had suspected of 
ever having taken a drop of liquor, and some 
of whom are among tho very best and most 
reliable as well as most influential among the 
Indian students. I was very much pleased 
by this evidence of their tenderness of con- 
science and thoughtfulncss. They arc boys 
of slrong character, und I believe their volun- 



day found them clothed and in their right 
mind as usual. One of their teachers, struck 
with the change in their appearand', held out 
her hand with a smile and aaid, " I'm glad to 
see you back again, boya." A quirk, respon- 
sive laugh showed their full appreciation both 
of the humor of the thing and its graver sig- 
nificance. This quick sense of humor, so oft- 
en a saving element in character, is a marked 
characteristic of the Indians. With it they 
show a corresponding sense of the fitness of 
things, and power of discrimination, with 
mental quickness and shrewdness in other di- 
rections, n. w. l. 
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_. church— possibly 220 

years old. A sweet and bright service of 
i'hri.-tmus carols began, 
appropriate, the' Indians sang 



words and expressions, and signs, and I know , tMTV pledge will be faithfully kept 
pretty well what they are saying often. And 
what I don't understand, those who can talk 
English interpret to me. Some of them did 
not want lo learn. They said it was no good, 
too much work; at their home they didn't do 
so, they wore their clothes a long time and 
then threw thorn away. I told them we wash 
our clothes often nml mend the holes in tin m 
and that makes them last much longer, and 
they feel much 



Jan. 10, 1880. 

" • Mr. Bobbins, 

•"Dear Sir:— 
"'We are ashame to come before 
thee, to acknowledge our great sin ngainst 
Heaven and the rules of the school, which we 
nre now indeed vi-:nv sorry, and visa we had- 
n't done so. Hut we all agree that hereafter, 
we shall never touch or taste the intoxicating 
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Dakota, 

number played the organ. The wholo con- 
gregation rose aid stood while they caroled ' 
joyfully in their native tongue • for the com- 
ing of Christianiy,' and prayed 'a gladsome 
Christmas for all good Christian men.' Sure- 
ly no one present can soon forget the impres- 
sion mHdc. When the gifts were distributed, 
the Indians came forward as their names were 
called to receive them, having been instruct- 
ed that these gifts were made because God 
had given us • His unspeakable gift,' and that 
' God sent not His Sou into the world to con- 
demn the world but that the world through 
Him might be saved." J. 'J. G. 

. BEPORT FROM THE WORKSHOP. 

Mr. Starkweather, in charge of the Indians' 
mechanical training in the various trades, 
gives the following report from the workshop: 

"There is Btill a marked improvement in 
the industrial features of the Indians' train- 
ing, due apparently to the system of compen- 
sation recently adopted. Hardly my of their 
money seems to be spent for trifles. All who 
contracted debts with mo- paid promptly. 
The first Saturday after pay-day many of them 
were to be soon in town, purchasing articles 
of clothing. They went from store to store 
and compared prices and goods most system- 
atically. One asked to be excused early from 
the shop to attend to matters of his own for 
which he was to receive money. Permission 
was given, but he was informed that many 
repetitions' of the favor would affect his j 
month's pay. Upon learning this he could 
not be induced to go. Tho matter was fully 
discussed among the boys, and, Bince then, I j 
am almost constantly importuned with 'want 
work.' 

"One who was put in charge of several 
others some weeks ago, with a promise of ex- 
tra pay if ho did well, sent me a note yester- 
day—written for him by one of tho more ad- 
vanced in Englisli— inquiring how much he I 
could count upon, and when he would receive 
it. It took tho interpreter to explain the na- | 
turc of'the promise fully. He was left to 
name the amount he thought due him for his 
extra services, and was assured that it would 
forthwith be paid. He walked slowly away, 
with an abashed smile, not venturing to claim 

"The fecliug of manhood which animates 
- them as they carefully count over the change, 
is most noticeable. When any one of them 
is over ostcntatioUB in rattling his coins, ho is 
sure to be greeted on some Bide with 

" 'Leclah mahia shah ! '— (too much copper 
metal)., 

"On the whole, I can think of nothing bet- 
tat calculated to develop them than this prac- 
tical way of teaching some of life's most in- 
dispensable lessons. 
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. and liquor as long as wc live. So we humbly beg 
and I ! thee forgiveness, and wc shall remember and 
niv to ! keep this agreement as long wc shall live, for 
we know now that the "way of sin is sorrow 
forever. " 

" ' Yours Very Respectfully 



THE PROCESSION OF ALL NATIONS. 
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prac- On Christmas night, the students wc 
few tertnincd with a grand procession of n 
me. I tions — the principal countries and tril 
ircd Europe, Asia, Africa, Polynesia, and 
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But they have improved very . 
much, and now they want to learn." 

A. E. P.'" , 
One of their teachers says: "Did I tell you 
a pretty little saving of Annie's lately ! Miss 
E. has been teaching the little girls the t 



i had brought hands' 



G. B^S. 

THE OIRI.8. 

Miss Amelia Perry, a Hampton graduate, 
who for the last seven months has been a val- 



ty-third Psalm. I took Annie out in my boat I The othi 
the other evening. We saw n very beautiful . the occasion 
Bunsct. 1 laid to her. 'Oh, Annie! isn't it j and red nan 
beautiful— the water so bright and quiet, like I tive depart 
a looking-glass?' 1 didn't know that she in ar paint, 
would really understand me, but she looked j when the gi 
up wish her pretty little smile, and said, , 
'Yes, Miss. II., — "And beside the still wa- 
ters."' Wasn't it pretty in her! But sonic- J 
times they misunderstand in a funny way 
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inarch of the nations closed 
with an Indian war dance, some fears were 
expressed as to the danger of giviug the wild 
nature a taste of its old wildness. Those who 
had most to do with the Indians hod least 
Some of them have been chewing gum", and" I ! fear, however, and the ™ u 'Li^, t '''," 1 ,., 
wanted to stop it ; so I wrote about it on the , confidence. The dance was/Ttit. nseij i njoi 
board for their lesson. I told them it made I ed, md the whole spectacle heartily entered 
one feel ,,unt and /.mUhed.-they had had into, but it was evidently quite understood us 
those words recently in their reading book. | a spectacle only. W itticisms were not v ran - 
And I told them how I tried it once when I \ ing, and grave declarations -" I 
was a little girl and it made me sick. Some now-no more white man s dress I eon c t to- 
days after, Carrie said to lie, 'Oh! Miss H., school to-morrow this way;" but the next 



gone there to trade and to Jive. But before 
these colonists went to Natal, missionaries 
from America had begun to preach the gospel 
to the degraded natives. This was in 1835. 
The Zulus, as they were found, were degrad- 
ed indeed. The men to be sure, had good 
forms and features; they were tall and quick 
in their uiotions. The earliest missionaries 
described them as wearing a few feathers up- v 
on the head, heads upon the neck and arms, 
n small piece of the skin of some uniuinl about 
the loins, und otherwise without clothing. 
They are a strong, vigorous race, and very 
brave. 

now Tin: heathen zolus live. 

The ordinary native dwelling is called a 
"krual." It looks like a large beehive, and 
is made of withes covered with thatch. 
Kraals are usually some eight or ten feet in 
diameter and in the center arc only four or 
live reel high, so that no man can stand erect 
in them They have but one opening, about 
two feet high, which serves for door us well 
as for windows ami chimney. If a Zulu has 
manv wive.-, several of these kranls are built 
together in a circle, thus making a pen for 
the cattle. Women are always bought for 
wives in exchange for cattle, fathers selling 
their own daughters to the u.nn who will give 
the most cows for them. The Zulus were 
never cannibals, but they care very little for 
human life. It is said that when a king dies 
his body is not allowed to touch the ground, 
and before lie is buried several of his princi- 
pal men are killed and their bodies arc placed 
ill tin; grave so that the king mny rest upon 
them. Cctawuvo, the present king of tho 
I wild Zulus, when the English protested 
against his slaving so ninny of his own people, 
sent back this message : "1 do kill, but do 
not consider thafl have done anything in the 

ay of killing. I havo not yet begun. I 
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havo yet to kill. It is the custom of our na- 1 Education in the 
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have yet to kill. It is the custom of our na- 
tion" and I shall not depart from it." 

•WHAT TDE OOSPEL II AS DONE FOR TDK ZULUS. 

Some one told Mr. Grout, one of the first 
missionaries who went to Africa, that he was 
going on a wild goose chase. After thirty 
years of work there lie could say : "If I did, 
1 cauuht my goose. To be sure it was ten 
years after the missionaries reached Natal be- 
fore the first convert was received, but since 
then fifteen churches have- been formed, and 
large numbers or Zulus have become Christians. 
They are changed in v every respect,— new 
creatures all through, —with new hearts first, 
and then with new clothes, and new houses, 
and new hubiis. 

The picture shows the chapel and a corner of 
the school house built by the Christian Zulus 
of Amanzimtote and is said to be a fair repre- 
sentation of i lie people as they mty be seen 
at any ordinary gathering during the week. 

A ZULU CntEP AND PAST0H. 



Education in the South. - The great correct original 
need of teachers and schools in the South is ™ -™ fi L! 
apparent from the following statistics from 
the last State reports': 

Virginia, school population 280,849 white 
and 202,852 colored, only 203,000 being en- 
rolled in the schools; North Carolina, school 
population 278,767 white and 148,013 color- 
ed, total enrollment 228. 000; South Carolina, 
school population 85.078 white und 152,293 
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had broken out be 
egioa where he lived 
: missionary stations, 
built a kraal, and there James cared for his 
mother. Ho soon became a Christian, 
wheu ho bad gained an education he was n 
a teacher. Afier a while the peopie of his 
tribe cainc to get him away from the misi 
offering him the place of chief, to which by 
birth he was entitled. He had only a small 
salary ns teacher, and the chieftainship would 
have given him everything which an ordinary 
Zulu thinks worth having: cattle, wives, 
authority. But he -answered them: "I want 
you to take Christ for your chief, and then I 
will gladly be your servant and teach yov about 
him." He seems to have acted on the cc 
mand Jesus gave his disciples when he sa 
" He that is great aAiong you, let him he as 
the younger; and hsytnnt is chief as he that 
doth serve." In 1870 Mr. Dube was ordained 
as pastor over the nntive church at Inanda, 
and one of our missionaries, writing about 
him at that time, says :, "While he has re- 
nounced every rag and tatter of heathenism, 
he is still greatly respected by' his people. 
They know him to be a true man, a wise man,' 
inBido man, inside a nobleman," He was a 
little over six feet high, bf splendid form and 
feature, and though black as any negro, it 
was rare for a stranger to meet him without 
asking: "Who ib that fine-looking man ?" 
HiB preaching was said to be remarkably 
serious, earnest, nnd eloquent, so that he al- 
ways deeply moved his hearers. But before 
he had time to show all that a Zulu could be 
or could do. (Jod called him away from earth. 
He did in 1877. Well did one write about 
him at his death under the title "Ripened 
Fruit." There is more of such fruit to bo 

S.thered in Zululand. The Euglish are send- 
g thousandsnf men to South Africa to fight 
the Zulus. Can we not send a few more 
missionaries to save them ? 



colored," school attendance 54,118 white 
62.121 colored; Georgia, school population 
137,817 white and'73,055 colored, number of 
persons over 18 years of age unable to read, 
20,839 white and 158,404 colored; Florida, 
school population 72,985, of which about half 
are colored, average daily attendance 23,933; 
Alabama, school population 214,730 white 
- M colored, of which 100,718 are cn- 
[ississippi, children of school age 
and but 302,310 attend school; 
Louisiana, school population 274,406, with 
n average daily attendance of 83,407; Texas, 
ehool pw» u l' lt '0' 1 194,453, enrollment 140,- 
36; Arkansas, school population 187,437, 
and only 33,747 in the public schools; Ten- 
nessee, school population 348,917, 201,152 
enrolled; West Virginia, of 201,237 children 
only 130,294 utteuded schools. The total np- 
priations the past year for the Peubody fund 
were $74,850, and $83,000 was on hand for 
the ensuing year. 
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on their own 
The weariness 

and dipgust are~avoi'ded~which would be fatal 
to ono of the principal objects of the exercise, 
tho development of a liking for good reading. 
The correction of their mistakes is equally in- 
sured by copying new selections, for the same 
words are constantly recurring and those 
which are most important recur oftenest. 

The most advanced class, alter they get to 
be pretty good copyists themselves, may find 
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excellent exercise in correcting the papers of 
the lowest class. Call it proof reading, if 
you like, and let them learn to do it a* the 
priuterB do; you can find the signs used in 
proof reading at tho end of tho Unabridged 
Dictionaries— Webster's or Walker's— or in 
any printing olhYe. They are easily learned. 

In the end, with proper care, y>-u will have 
taught your pupils two good trades, copying 
and proof reading, besides improving them in 
all the ways we have indicated. We have 
tried the plan and knowthat it is good. 
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clearly give 
He Bays: 

"It is gratifying to learn from the Bureau 
of Education the extent to which educational 
privileges throughout the United States have 
been advanced during the year. No more 
fundamental responsibility rests upon Con- 
gress than that of devising appropriate meas- 
ures of financial aid to encourage and supple- 
ment local action in the States and Territories, 
and in the District of Columbia. The wise 
forethought of the founders of our Govern- 
ment has not only furnished tho basis for the 
support of the common-school system of the 
newer States, but laid the foundation for the 
maintenance of their universities and colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Meas- 
ures in accordance with this traditional policy 
for the further benefit of all these interests 
and the extension of the same advantages to 
every portion of the country, it is hoped, will 
receive your favorable consideration. To pre- 
serve and perpetuate national literature should 
be among the foremost cares of the National 
Legislature." 
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(This' lively little song goes nicely to the air 
ol "The King of the Cannibal Islands." 
Perhaps some others as suitable will suggest 
themselves to teachers.) 

Oh, have you heard Geography sung J 
For if you've not, its on my tongue, 
About the Earth in the air that's hung, 

All covered with green little islands. 
Oceans, gulfs, aud bays, nod Beas; 
Channels and stra.ts, Bounds, if you please, 
Great Archipelagoes, too, nnd all these 

Are covered with green little islands. 

All o'er tho earth arc water and land, 
Beneath the ships or where we stand; 
And far beyond the ocean strand 

Arc thousand* of green little islands. 
Contiuents and capes there are, 
iBthmus and then peninsula, 
Mountain and valley, and shore stretching far, 

And thousands of green little islands. 

All o'er the globe some circles aro found: 
From cast to west they stretch around, 
Borne go from north to southern bound 

Right over the green little islands. 
GreatSanuator, tropics two, 
Latitude lines, longitude, too, 
Cold polar circle.", and ull these go thro' 

The thoueands of green little islands. 

Oh 1 don't you think 'tis pleasant to know 
About the sea aud the land just so, 
And how the lines, the circles, go, 

Right over the green little islands ! 
Now you hear how wo can sing; 
This is, to day, all we cau bring, ^ 
Come ugtiin soon, and then you shall hear 

Tho names of tho green little Islands. 
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FINA50IAL ISSUES AND THE HEGE0 
VOTE. 

In at least seven of the States forming tho 
American Union, the negro vote is un impor- 
tant, If not a controlling factor. During the 
next few years, financial issucb will be the 
main ones before the country, and on these 
the people will have to vote. These are a 
couple of bald facts, and the relation of one 
to tlfco.hcr presents a serious question. From 
necessity, the great majority of the negroes are 
ignorant and vote ignoruntly! and some peo- 
ple, reBtiug their belief on the doctrine 
laim that the negro is as likely 
right way as the wrong way, 
questions concerning which li 

The fuctBof history are rather against 
doctrine of chances, for whenever the 
colored people have had a controlling voice 
' financial matters of States, fully or worse has 
irked their action. As a single instance, bike 
c financial legislation of South Carolina 
icn under negro control. It would be a 
ave injustice to white knaves to lay all the 
nine on the negroes; but if white rogues 
concocted the villainies there practised, the 
negro majority went head and heels with 
them and not against ihem. The remarkable 
way in which the colored vote was cast in 
this State at the last election is another case 
in point. So far ns can be understood, tho 
following thin bit of sophistry won the color- 
ed vote: "The bulk of Virginia's debt was 
contracted when you colored people were 
slaves ; why should you as citizeuB help pay it?" 
This gauzy talk was effective, and when ccup- 
"ththe promise of office and increased 



Copying.. — One of the most valuable exer- 
crcises for a class of almost any grade, as soon 
as it has learned to write, is copying from any 
interesting book or paper. It teaches writ- 
ing, spelbng, punctuation, wordB and con- 
struction of Beutences, all at the same time, 
besides cultivating accuracy and quickness of 
observation, and a taste Tor reading- Do not 

riters together. Let each 
le can write carefully 
iinc. Select short stories, anecdotes, 
nteresting information, and sometimes Bhort 
ind good poems. There is no need that all 
ihould write the same thing. Pick up the 
leltctiona wherever you can find them. By 
ixchanging with each other, one good set will 
last a class a long 'iine. Insist on accuracy. 
Poetry should be written in its proper form- 
paragraphs, verses, capitals, etc., observed. 

There are various ways of roirccting the ex- 
ercises. Oue is to go over each carefully, 
and draw a line under ench mistake— ench 
word mis-spelled, or wrong word used, indi- 
cating each omission of word or puuetuatiou- 
mark by a caret. Then return the papers and 
let the pupil look up the mistakes, and cor- 
rect, either by re- writing the whole, or writ- 
ing the words or. lines correctly on a separate 
paper. The latter plan is the best, because 
beginners, who would most need to re-write, 
would bo likely to make other mistakes in 
the second copy, and to go over it too often 
would create*%hsgust. 

For further udvanced, or more practised 
pupils, it ia-fc good plan to simply indicate at 
the bottom of the exercise the number of inisj 
takes of various sorts— as; 4 words mis-spell- 
ed, 1 line omitted, 3 wrong punctuation- 
marks, 8 punctuation marks omitted, &c. 
The pupil has then to compare his copy care- 
fully with the original, and find out tho mis- 
takes himself. 

Another plan is not to return tho papers to 
the pupil for correction at all, but to simply 
keep a record of his mistakes and inform him 
of their number. ThiB may be made an in- 
ducement to greater carefulness, especially as 
he finds his mistakes decrease with practice, 
as they will if ho is not culpably negligent. 
This is perhaps tho best way— certainly for 
beginners, for several reasons. Their eyes are 
better trained to good spelling and proper 
form of sentences by always dwelling on the 



school facilities, caused a surprising political 
revolution. It seems almost a waste of paper to 
show the hollowness of this sham; but by the 
same line of reasoning, the colored people 
should decline to pay nny taxes to the United 
States, which would be used to pay any obli- 
gations of the United States contracted be- 
fore the 13th Amendment went iuto effect. 
Sauce for the goose iB supposed to be buucc 
for the gander, and it is always well to bear 
in mind that emancipation was an incident, 
not the object of the late war. If we should 
follow this line of argument a little further, 
it is manifest, that all children born after 1605, 
should decliuc, when they reach maturity, to 
pay taxes to discharge obligations incurred 
Enough perhaps has 



becomes "one-ship" — or the having of a 
right which others are bound to respect. 
Herein we find "the why" of the strong in- 
dividuality of the colored voters. 

To see an inch ahead of one's nose is not 
an universal attribute, and those who endorse 
a financial policy, that looks alt to the present 
and none to the future, arc but blind leaders 
of the blind, with a bottrmless pit not far 
ahead of them. In thii ago of ours we must 
either go ahead or be left behind; to try to 
Btand still, or to be only what our grcut-great- 
grand-futhers were, is to be what they arc, — 
dead— and ns rusty as the nails in lheir coffinB. 
Hardly nny section of the United States has so 
many natural resources, and so little-capital to 
lop these resources, as our Southern States. 
Why waste time in proving that every act 
tending to drive out capital is an act of polit- 
ical Buicidc? Nothing is so timid ns capital, 
and it is more afraid of financial tolly on the 
part of legislatures, than of ruffians' revol- 
vers or the torches of incendiaries. European 
emigration is assuming vast proportions, yet 
how much tmds Sou hward ? Capital arous- 
ed from a six years' nap is hungry f.>r remun- 
erative employment ; but how much is cross- 
ing the Potomac mid the Ohio? In the last 
twelve months Kansas und her neighboring 
states have started and ure rapidly completing 
a railroad system second to none in the Union: 
steel clad aud triumphant, these roads nre 
currying population and prospt rity with thtm. 
liow did these states do ibis? By linking ■ 
Capital and Labor, and giving the most possi- 
ble encouragement to both of them. Capital 
without Labor is as useless as Labor without 
Capital, und every policy that would invite 
One to a stutc, and forbid the other, is about 
as sensible as to request a deaf mute to enters 
tain un -audience of blind persons. What ev- 
ery voter should do is to ask hiniEclf whether 
the policy of his state, (I care not what the 
state may be,) is favorable to inviting capital 
aud labor to it. If it be not, then the citizen 
must blame himself in part; for he is part of 
the State. A stutc only exists through its 
citizens; if it commit a folly or a crime, it is 
only reflecting the folly or crime of a majority 
of iis citizens. Party lines nre impassable 
barriers only to professional partisans: a good 
citizen should no more be willing to be coop- 
ed up under a parly platform, than an cngle 
should sigh for a wire cage. 

Financial fallacies will reach the negro vo- 
ters more readily than other voters, because the 
spon* nts of the fallacies (orators nnd writers) 
ill address the negroes' individuality and 
dwell solely on the present. Those piesenline 
the truth, will of necessity address ull, and 
■peak us much for the future ns the present. 
Economic truth knows no color line, nor class 
distinctions, -"all economic fallacies do. There 
is no denying the old proverb "Truth iB 
mighty and will prevail," but it is well to re- 
member that the second verb is in the future 
tense, and no matter what will prevail, error 
does prevail, and that too very largely.,. Clos- 
ing our eyes to difficulties never surmounts 
(hero, and there is no use in w inking at tlic 
difficulty of preventing the colored citizens 
being fed to their own satisfaction on fiuuncial 
fallucies, and voting in that diicction. 

t. t. n. 
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A HUNDEED DOLLARS W0ETH OP DIS- 
CIPLINE. 

It is not often that thanks for merited 
discipline are bo speedily and frankly re- 
lumed as by the writer of the following 
letter, a Hampton student suspended for 
a year to teach or work. Such an expe- 
rience is however frequently of great val- 
ue to a student with good Stuff in him, 
the natural discipline of life bringing 
sooner or later maturity of character, and 
appreciation of the advantages he has 
had. 

, Texas, Jan. iZtk, 1880. 

General : 

Sir — I would have been much more 
satisfied if I could have written to you before 
now. But feeling condemned about the way 
I behaved when I was in school I could not 
raise the courage to write, until I could do 
something to encourage my feelings. I was 
nugry wheu I left, but I foi ' 
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Tho strong individuality of the negro is 
probably his most dangerous characteristic : 
if an appeal be made that reaches him as an 
individual, it .will probably bo effective; but 
if it be mode so as only to reach him ns one of 
a class, as a citizen of a citizen government, 
it will as likely fail ns succeed. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years tho negro in this country 
lived under a Bystem, the dominant feature of 
which wua jnvperty. .When wo translate this 
Latin ism "property," it become ownership, 
aud if wo go one step further, "ownership" 



teaching free school. The people henverc ig- 
norant ami I find my education of some use. 
I expect to open Sunday School this Sundry; 
but we haven't any books; neither Bibles, nor 

I will close by 'saying I nm under many ob- 
lig.-tions to you for sending me away for a 
term, and hone you will really excuse mc for 
doing so badly. I hope I have seen the worth 
of an education. 

I will be happy to hear from the school, nnd 
also from you. My best regards to Miss 

U nnd Miss E p nlso Capt. Romcyn. 

I remain, your' student, B. 
P. S. General you did me (*100) oue hundred 
dollars worth of good. 
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PLEASE WEITE TO SANTA OLAUS. 

, D. C, Da. 101*. ' 

Dtar friend: 

Your letter was received; thank 

you for sending me C - s letter; I enjoyed 

reiidin" it ovcr-so mucli . ' I imagine I could 
see those poor people sleeping up on those lit- 
tie. bundle of rugs in tbo comer. Right here 
some are no better. . 

To-day I had to send one or my largo 
boys homo because ho was so dirty, and his 
doilies were so poor they hardly covered him. 
All the children are quite small: from five to 
six except three boys and two girU. The 
girls are as tall as I am and the boys a little 
taller. My school gets along nicely- olher- 
wisc. Sometimes, when it is very cold, a 
great many have to stay homo on account of 
not having any clothing and shoes, but just 
as soon as it gets a little warm the school is 
just as full as ever with happy faces and 
]. avium; eyes. To-day, about one dozen 
cliiMrei"ciiino up to my desk at noon and 
a-ked me if I would please writo to Sanln 
Claus to send ihcul something. 1 smiled and 
said, -'Ifear lie wont answer me." They 
are so kind to me. Every few minutes some 
one of them wauls to know if I do not want a 
fresh pitcher tf water, or some co:d on tho 
Are, or some thing of the sort. I hardly need 
any Histories for my school as yet, my 
children arc not far advaueed enough. U 
you had only been hero to-day and heard 
some of my children read in those litlle Prim- 
ers you sent, you would not regret Unit you 
sent them, I know. They do read nicely ; not 
one knew their letters when I took them; and 
now every one can read a little, but some are 
still spelling words and pronouncing as queer 



Todav 1 ; 



; the word 



child. 



iho child spelled tl.o word *<, and 
I it an. ' The whole school roared 
If. I do noi 
f place, be 

II them a great many things, an. 
Mild help me to tell and show them tin 
I thank you ever so much for tin 
; you sent in the letter. I will try ti 



:ould hardly keep fr. 
ink t 
usu I 



My little niece is very anxious to write you 
a letter, but she is sick now; had lo slay home 
from school. With many thanks for your 
kiuduess. I am yours, 



in this den tho cooper Mr. Scantling; both, 
his sons are beginning to drink. Hu looks 
about suspiciously. Now bo lias plucked 
up courage. Ho takes whiskey. Alt I 
friend, you will bave a pair of drunken 
sons. And now the crowd increases, for 
it is Sabbath night. Two roicos call: 
"What will you bave? Misguided souls, 
I greatly fear you will bave a deathbed 
without bono. 



^flrirnltural. 



HOW THE INDIANS MADE THEIK AE- 
v BOW-HEADS. 

A yjung man in the Smithsonian Institute, 
wrie\ the Washington correspondent of the 
Cleve land L*t>Ur. has just made public the 
discovery of tlic method employed in miki 
tho stone and volcanic glass arrow-heads, d 
gers. kuives, axes and razors of the prehistoric 
races. Up lo this time this has been a great 
problem to all antiquarian students, but nc 
theory has ever been advanced showing si; 
practical refills as Cushing's. lie started ti 
a live tho difficulty by putting liiiu-clf in tin 
identical position of tho Az'ccs or Mound 
Iiuil lcrs-witliout anything to work with ex 
ccpt sticks, various shaped stones such as hi 
could tind on the banks of any stream, am 
his hands. Alter making some rude imple 
nients bv, chipping one flint wilh another In 
discovered that no amount of chipping wouh 
9 produce surfaces like the best of tlouo ivhicl 
lie was trying to imitate. He therefore calm 
to tho conclusion that there was another wa.' 
of doing it. and, by chance, tried pressun 
with the point of n slick, instead of cliippin] 
by blows of a stone; when, presto! he fount 
that he could break stouc, flint ami obaidiai 
in. any shape he chose. Soon he had mad. 
spear-heads and daggers that would cut like 
a razor, as good as any he had before aim 
which had bceu picked up from all over th 
world. By a litlle more observation, he founi 
that the "Hiking," which he calls his pro 
cess, on the old arrow-heads left grooves Ilia 
all turned one way. Ho produced a like re 
Belt by turaiug bis stick the easiest way fron 
right to left. Ho therefore concludes tho 
that the prehUtorics were right-handed pcopl 
like ourselves, This conclusion is roinforeei 
by the fact that occasionally an arrow-head i 
found that has Hikes running from left t 
right, ehowing a left-handed per-ou. Th 
importance of the discovery la that it show 
that the" early races were ablo to do this wor 
without the use of 
lung doubted. 



WHAT WILL YOU HAVE? 

"What will you have?'' says the bar- 
tender. "What will you have?" Me 
tlu'nks that I .can answer Hint question 
First, to the shoemaker who is asking foi 
for gin. 'Whit will you havef) Yot 
will have nil empty pocket. There cornel 
my neighbor the book-binder. His ham 
Shakes as he raises the glass. Ah 1 y 



A NEW OEBEAL FOB THE WEST. 

In the regions of western Kansas, where 
there is liablo to bo a lack of rainfall in 
any season, and where corn especially 
must have plenty of moisture to produce 

crop in paying quantities, a grain that 
will not merely be a succedaneura, but 
wi.l absolutely take the place of corn, lias 
been experimented with during the past 
three seasons, nnd it is believed to be de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that it will 
add very much to tbo value of western 
lauds. 

This grain is called hero Egyptian, or 
rice corn, and, so far as known, has not 
been cultivated in any other part of the 
United States. The seed was obtained 
rrom the display made by the Egyptiar 
government at the Centennial Exposition. 
The name is derived from the resemblance 
ol the grain to rice, and, so far as it has 
been experimented with, lias proved a 
SUCCC39, both in wet and dry seasons. 
While growing this crop can hardy be 
distinguished from sorghum; the secil 
forms at the top of the stalk in large bun- 
ches, and, as it ripens and gets heavier 
bends over and hangs down, not unlike a 
cluster of grapes, It belongs to the sugar- 
cane family and is cultivated in the same 
manner and as easy as sorghum or brouin 
corn. One bushel or the seed is sufficient 
for live acres, and it has been put in here 
with a wlicatdrill. In harvesting the heads 
only are gathered, and a good threshing 
machine will clean ready for market two 
thousand bushels a day. The specimens 
raised this year weigh sixty pounds to 
the bushel 'The yield per aero in 1S7S 
was from sixty to scventy-Qvo bushels. 
This season, which, as said above, lias been 
a very dry one, the yield was forty to for- 
ty-five bushels per acre. No scientific 
analysis has been made of this new grain 
as yet ; indeed, it is scarcely known, ex- 
cept in some two or three counties in 
western Kansas, where it has been grown 
by several .farmers who desire to find 
some grain tint would serve in the place 
of corn as a fold for stock. The trial by 
these men haf satisfied them that for 
horses, cattle, sheep, or swine it is supe- 
rior to maize, and farm animals to which 
it is fed give it tbo preference to corn 
when both arc laid before them. When 
ground into meal tbc rice com is about 
equal to a mixture onc-tbird wheat flour 
and two-thirds corn. 

Tbc value of this new grain to the peo- 
ple of western Kansas can hardly be esti- 
mated when considered as a sure yield in 
any season, and it will enable the stock rais- 
cr to fatten his herds at home instead of 
shipping them east, as has heretofore been 
mostly tbc custom for fattening. The 
vast plains in the portion of this state, so 
celebrated as grazing grounds by reason of 
the buffalo grass wilh which they arc cov- 
ered, and it3 excellent climate, will be 
doubly valuable if further experiment con- 
firms the value of this hitherto unknown 
grain.— (Letter lo Chicaijo Timet) 



It is in this particular that so many far- 
mers are culpably negligent, nothing being 
more common in every neighborhood than 
to sec tools and implements scattered over 
the farm in all directions, the plow here, 
tbo burrow there, log-chains, hoes singlo 
and double trees the dear knows where, 
and more time lost, perhaps, in bunting 
them up, if found at all, than it would take 
to do tbc intended job for which they arc 
wanted. Now is the time if not attended 
to before, when every implement on tbc 
farm should be personally examined by 
tho farmer, and every necessary repair 
made at once, so tint they may be ready 
for use on the opening of spring. There is 
nothing like foresight in this matter, for 
it is always attended with a saving of 
timo and labor, and nothing shows 
greater ncgligcnco on the part of a 
farmer than to have such work to do in 
tho midst probably of other and more im- 
portant business. Let every farmer 
then, not rest easy until ho has given 
this matter his personal attention, for be 
may depend upon it it will be the means 
of Stopping many a "hog-bole" in bis ex- 
penses, if not in bis fences. 

The Oarden. — Although little can be 
done in the garden at this season of the 
year, everything should bo put in readi- 
ness for the work. All seed to be bought 
should be ordered now. and those raised 
upon the place be cleaned and put away 
in small bags, ready for use, and any 
old or doubtful seeds — especially of the 
parsnip, carrot, onion, and such other as 
it is not safe to rely upon alter the first 

year discarded ami fresh seed procured. 

Have, too, every bag or parcel of seed la- 
beled with the date of the year when 
gathered, never trusting if you would be 
sure they arc fresh. New sorts come 
into notice every year, and generally un- 
tier tbo claim that they are superior to 
the old standard varieties, but upo.i the 
first trial nine out of every ten are 
never heard of again. Of these it is well 
enough to make trial on a small scale, 
but tiicv should never be depended upon 
for a crop. — Baltimore Weekly Sun. 



. 1'rai.o ot Pern, who t 



by General l'ierola. now Dictator* Is la > 

An official dispatch received -t the Chilian Legation 
at 1'arU announces that General Daza, Pres dam of the 
Republic of Bolivia, has been deposed and has fled. 

A dtupaichfrom St. "n^mas states that news hw Jus* 
reach*' 1 there of terrible floo-ls on tho Island of St. 
Kills, by which two hundred lives have, bwn loft, prop- 
rty to the extent of JiVt.OOO des royed and the whole 

. . . j i-i— - •■renty three 

area of six* 
ward {croup 

of the British west maiep, ana was seined In 16-jS by 
English and Fr- nch colonics and divid-<l into upper 
and lower parts. The who!* population of ihe island 
does not exceed 2\00>, andot these 200 perished and 
many of the rest are homeless. 

Domestic. 



The termination has at length 




<;>er. the best 
■ i. 1853, and U 



The 



vricultural department litis pub- 
lished a comparative ttiblc on the crops 
produced this year and last, together with 
tlic prices obtained by the producers, as 
follows. 



ine from th- tm.-k to th.- *tr,.«-t hrh- R. veral persons 
were badly tnjnred. an* properly destroyed to the 
amount of jai.ouO. 

Mewr«. Parnell and Dillon of Ireland, who are travel- 
in- ov.-rtli.- Cnit.-il suu-a suhriti-pfunils for i he re- 
in- f , f famine-stricken Ireland are meeting with only 
iudifferontsucceeS 

Political. 

Oeneral Gnrfleld electerl to th«U. B. ^nate , from 
Ohio will tnk- hi- s.-at th- -1th of Marrh. 1881. when he 
mil h.tvi- o.mplt.-ted his eighth term of co-.ilnu noser- 
vif - In 1 h- Home Mi' .-ri:«-n>-i t!u- H.di— in I've ember, 
•IK!. H- was bur:, m Ml. ut.-l w„s m ■.-..hinted at Wil- 
iKtnwOH"-'-. Ma-n. in 'M-n-ntl airfield wa* at 

oct. time one of the trustees of the Hampton Institute. 

The Presl.1e.nt sent to Hio Senate th" fol'nwlng nomj. 
nuti.m . .Mini-l-rs lo th- tvsi >.-.-ti v - .' nnli ii-s named: 

E 'john W. Foster of Indiana. Minister to Russia, 
l.u.ius Kai n-hilil .if 'V is.-, m -in, M.n;-t-i- :<> >[mii 
Philip H Morgan of Louisiana, Minister to Slexieo. 

The State of Maine has become so UTu'y thst both 
!\irii»<, th,. K-imblit-ii; and Fusion, f — 1 tin- necessity 
rml ..,i|h..-t.uu-e ..f ih-ir s 'p-nor leadership: conse- 
qu.-H-ly -:i--h h:ish-t up a i;..vfr:iii)|.|it of il- own and 
.'.«■), is- sailing iii its.»nn-l..pinrh.-r....r f> -r s.ipremecon- 
Lrol, with ih- K-pubhcans many boat -lentil is ahead. 



>— Turing 18TH, Chlcngo re- 
Is ol br- iiIhuiIN. ami shipped 
:iilnsl m.' Sii..V.l.»ivculveif tind 
78. I'Uu toiul farm products 
ii weight of 6 473.0U0 tons. 



Making a Close eMlm.le o' 1 Ii.-m- Iimii -ucl u . ih :i ml 

.■X,] 11, I Ml- llnplU-al.. sill-, u h-n sH-h un - M.clutl- 

,.,[ under ti'Hli heads'. joint sal.-.s .hi.l , the Vcar . 
^iwhol—al- of i .ifi.ti.r. s a:id i.lh.-i" m« 'rchaii- 

:V^.:'^l;;;; i v- s ^^^ , ";^ , ';;:,,:::,;::,:;;S 

,.,„,. 1, , I i in- h. «",,,,' mm of 87111,00 .IX». an 

lnc-ruui.0 ovtr IS7SOI I7« per cunt. 



-at. b,ish>'ls. 
L bushels — 



.11 -a 

i-,.SI!.79i 

i;.:r..s;i 

1J,.'IS.1M 

.......|,i..'.,il 



ii.,1, ,.-.», 
.'.nun 

1:1. 14V7. ' 
..,.,1^1 '*7 



ToUl 



Wheat |«MM.«I $.iimh ^i 

Own ■ ? tl'AJM'S * rt '-'^ SPJ 

OaU J'^'JeS y, v'vM,' 

wheat B«UM— 7.8«.48S 

n .'. 19 J.8\4,Klt 231.0 

™ 8J.Ut7.4« 3l.4M.Wt 

" 88\M3,7n-J 33\Mi.a*0 

T^.OM.ID'S 78.97 1, tWO 

"^T.t8i5:0,8M $1,904,430.8^9 

This iuercasc of some $415,000,000 in a 
single year is a most encouraging result. 
But then* has also been a gain in other 
values bcsiiles those of the crops noted 
above. Thq statistician of the department, 
who is reported to be gathering material 
upon which to base a careful estimate of 
the total increase in certain other values 
during the year just closed, to include the 
increased [trice of real cstato and mining 
property, expresses the opinion, based 
upon material already gathered, that it 
will not full below $1,000,000,000. 



•silent ion 
National 
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on reM-mill us. .ic Ii«i« 

i^ilUnnl '^OlWO. and Hi- , \ 

MSHai.Hl.ilUl.l - ll.lil-s .,1 

-ivr t :vi-n In.li Ml, v nun- .11 

iiuire mllbol gmaml TIhtw flgi 

T-inUii\', ihc popniailni. of iihicll la 
t 75.0 Oiin.l l.san'ft ul m cr 41 000.000 item*, 
a. ST.Wi Indians hav- n.-urly W 00 '.OHO itcrg. 



151 397.7U8itcrc«. 
iL'unil old. near- 
hiclmlo 




Oysters ! 



Oysters ! 

r.teis has long been an |m- 
in lla'lhnore: but the c'- 
in the ClR-s-nnt-ak.-, 
,i,Khl. U an ,-nu-|H is.- ju-t ■ 
-- -. -it ,n or 



FAE1I IMPLEMENT3. 
Tliero is nothing on the furm [\n wliidi 
there is such a reckless expenditure of mon- 
ey as there is in fanning Implements. It is 
not only necessary that every implement 
on the farm shoultl he of the best kind, but 
that it shonlil be properly taken care of 
and kept in the beat possible order until 
granted for use, for it is just as impossible 
for a farmer to raise and secure good crops 
with bail or worn out implements as for a 
mechanic to do good work with an indif- 
ferent tool; and for a farmer to delay put- 
ting his implement! in order until wanted 
for me, manifests a degree of negligence 



will have tho palsy. Sorry am 1 to sec totally incompatible with good farming. 



MOTS OF THE MONTH. 

Foreign. 



Three micce^'ivo 'Incksof earthnualce gavoHavi 
taking npo " 
rallm 



_.j tho uitrht of Jan. Oth. 

(ir.-att; mst.T.iai l-m prevailed and nearly every houje 



?ntho cit t vtm Jesertud. 



-Th- hu 



,tb->u' 



i Iho Un 
i UnVed f 



t il.. .Iii"in ; th.- 1 .m v.'irmn unr- 
from l'r:iiic»'. S <■•.«> ■ an I In 
ah ml ?t, Hl'.iMii. Of the h,» 
e.i. ■i'-i.'J.l hirn'h w r- fr >m ihn I 
i-'.u;f .'X.j irL t . t!i ■ Una-" I -t.tti'.i ' 
ili.-.ki.iui Or rlii- 1.4 for.-.R-i • 
harbor of Kloonly l?l wurj American. " 

TwL-nty-flvo BeriOtH rallr.ia-1 <llsa*ters occurroj; 1 



t tin dui-uis tha in mih of Decemhar loit.; 
A<1o*p-Uch from Oerli isay* ; ' Tho ne»v Oenn 
t.-Ct.ve I.u- lT Ii is ;v:r-;t I >' hit 1 :t nvirko I effect 

■ nuKbtiiffi "**- 



whoa ihi tariff bill 

i pur .'«nt, hi„-luT. b vrl,.y |kt 
V The Uo-nni-i shipp n;: l . . l i- 
d In con*aq.uoac<« of tno uriff." 




.■mitlil-Nt th;U 



.. imri 
In the most h< 
.iy. nt the most moderate t'Vici'S. 

An Ov-t.-r m iv r.'!ii;\in r.ui nf um'.t nuiny hmirs, nay 
dir. l.-f..r- .1 hi- cm-h-fly •.■■•-!".l ; but from the 
,,- t is cauRht nud expo^-d to Die air a pmcfM of 

d..ierI..ratlon gow on. It needs no onqinw- ' 



,h ". : ';";, II! -. r 



jd after 

h- in tust.v solidity 
iin a rudiiis of llfteen 
millions of hunheU of 
ill th- stiHjk used, be 
nnHportinc he bl- 
— Ilnn>e l« no* 
jority of the 

re© (cmdea, 



i the Pa kinn lift 



,.,1 into tl: 



upt'o Uoada. " l Si 'J'. ; 



or.l.-r Aul 
; attneh'-d ■ 



sp,-ci ilh- dir.-cLu I, all shi 
folk. V*. 
Dii-Lct .>11 tele(I^lm^ 
via Fort ilonroe. 



Box 1J, Uumpion, Va. 
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|§at[d derate 

FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

' 'Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T T. BRYCE, 

JVonnal School Grounds, 

Hompton. V». 

aro packis in c-i,, , ,,nu n ds of crab meat. On 

"c^cur, Iwli'l be found ffll T" ,ct, °™ ^f,,,," J,™" 

Krnlnlr'lInTcn'lt^ >° 
, , ......nVi,.:]! ■ lu;t Ii. thu-e iisve 

tnttanUaaWTi °ln :■■ ■ ■ ' - ■ ' !■' » ■ '", .' '" '', 
5£ » rWn* Height of 

faSi far excucllnil In Allelic*! of flavor anil of 
iXSi.', ni, ,er suluion ele T lie extreme ilcllcacy 

grain, lou-ii i . ■■ „ • ,,,,, rrtom t» very rupWIy. 

n its native element, anil It la 

will obtain far 

f tliey bought 

very fow inln. 



THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 




$66t* 



. ur own town. Terraa 
free. Address H. HaUKITA Co, Poi 



and K o 

.rtland.Mi 



VICK'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 

A beautiful work of 100 Page*, One Colored Flower 
wlthDi 



'eeel 
•ow them. All t 

VICK'S SEEDS an 



Open all the year with ample capacity for 600 Guests. 

- nf -„« n ,ir«_i.lf.|. 1 .t n r; CT fl mill electric bell in every room; WUHT 

in i lu: Hulled Slates .1-. :i S]>t in- Summer ; 



(1 Autumn Re- 



Ib^uwryTcVmln "timt coneumera 
fresher nmtis In tlu-se cu»h tlmn 
the crabs ut Urn m..vK<-t-. 1 1 ■ 
cities. By the process cinnloj , « . 
utes elapse from the time nu> 
the waters, on which 



Mo 



Cim pr»>r 
iliri'i-Llv 
or they i 



n ii, it, Vi'iVr.u.'" Ursli [3 herm 
n.ly for use. The only co" 
vpimithm Isftllttlosiilt.Wit 
1 tiu-ylikc. They may 

^Ri-r and 

bilked, i 
f.i:'in>ii hi 



ally 



Ling, fishtnen 
L describing hygienic advantage.-., terms, Ac. 

HARRISON PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 



THE BEST PAPER ! TRY IT ! ! 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
35TII YEAR. 

A 



ft* Scientific American. 



1880. 

Harper's Magazine. 

ILLUSTRATED. 



*' Studying the siibj.'iu <>h )-el iv.-ly ami from the edu. 

- — ■ — -* - .-i n g ^ prorhle that which, 

.■ most^iTvii-,- to the larc- 
" hat. if I could*— 
wmdd select a 



prorhle that which, 
tt service to the lar, 

that, if I could 1m' 
>,nl ..]!■■ :vi,rV. '-I- :■- |. ill .li. ■ liln-arv. I Willi. 1 s.-Iect a cor 
plclt.' set of 1 far per'. 1 ifanlhlif." — CHARLES FRANCIS 

i<V-'.'iit-Ti(s ar [tribute,! bv the most eminent au- 

- -"lie the long 

• ::i.[-"iik-!ilj 




Vick's H.'.i>lr 
red Plate in e 
Price 91.25 a ; 
"" n beni sent 
Address. 



Descriptions i 

. Iii EDgllsh or 

Id. Fivk'ccsts 
E, telling How to 

^m^rages^Sbc 

t cloth. In Ger- 



XV. Five Copies for* 95.00. SpecilX 
r 10 cents ; ff trial copies for 25 ceo 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 



tfjnnAWEEK. 512 a day at home easily made. Costly 
lj> / ^outfit free. Address True & Co. . Augusta, Maine. 



H. W. BOOKER & CO., 

Wholesale and Retail 

GROCEiiS, 

King Street, opp. Mallory Ave., 



tea : [ :^rx:-^Z^&~ 

lid Sf.it comfort: and all Idler., to 

T. T. BEYCE, 

A'orniol School Ground* 



A NEW BOOK. -"JUST OUT. 



Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plala Talks (or the People, about 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

J3y T- T- 1 



Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 

Hampton Normal and Agri- 
i cultural Institute, 

AT p 

V 1 ISCOBPOnATED IS 1870. 



eclal notice ta 
mod- iii'ih-SoUatiHo Amwrlau •■< «» >»»••« 

S 'neo of tin. IM«.»- Mi tin- i: m- eireiil.il i".. 

Ihu.KlTen. |»,Hr 4 li™iS» to Jneel.M tutor -'><i-' 
I!,. iMi-nt. and sales or latroductloa often easily el- 

" \,|., 'persi.ll who h:l'. rntele n new ,['seuver>- or Inven- 
ti,,,, awnalfc fr,.- o/ rtnrr, whelh-r a l»t'»t 

M-.i'.-ib.v 1 1.lainr.l, Isv wi'iltil^ '.'> MlNN >V I n 

«V „rt /r« our Haw. ».* I'uliuU 

Ijiws, Patents. I'.iraH Trie!. - Marts, tln-ir ensls. uii.l 
lu,-.v|,r .ei.re.l. with Inula for proctirinnailvarees ..n in- 
v.uiiiuns Address fur tli- I'aper, or concerning Patents. 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Eow, Hew York. 

Branch Office, cor. F & 7th SLs., Washington. D. C. 



ra. a. BOOKEB & BR©.. 

Dealeri in 

Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

HARDWARE A\D TOILET ARTICLED, 

King Street, next door to Barnea' Hotel, 

Ha"P«.n, Vlejlal.. 

JAMES M. BUTT, 

(mcctssoa to roaaas a ncTT.) 
eaU beirln with the current Xumlwr. j MAKUFACTJRERS' A0EHT, INPDITEI tap SEAIl. II 

HAEPEE'S PIEI0DIUALS. : RAILROAD, 

HAilI'ER'8 MAGAZINE, One Year H 00 STEAMBOAT. 

harper's weekly, 4 00 i MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

HARPER'S BAZAR " " * M _ . . „ . , ,_ , 

Hardware ana Meohanio. Tools, 
The THREE shuv- iisuie.: [nil .] leiitiona. One 

Year 10 oo | BELT1NC, PACKINC, OILS 4. WASTE, 

PIPE AND FITTINOS, BOLTS, 

HARPER'S YOUSO PEOPLE, One Year I SO NUTS AND WASHERS, 

BrnsB Goods, *o., OBo., 

No. 5 Market Square. .Norfolk Va. 
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inplele Set uf IUiii'Eii-fl Maoa/.j.vb. omiinsiT 
me. in neiit .■l,,thl.io..!iii^. will !,.■ sen! t.y express, 
fr-'i h 'li' M cxiii-ii-e .if pui-flia<cr. on ret-cipl of 92. i5 per 
"* — ■ hy mall, postpaid 93. 



L-o'i.nie>. by mail, postpaid 9-J- oo. 
binding, 38 cents, by mail, postpaid, 
houtd be made by Post-Offlce Money 



DENTISTRY. 



$5 to $20!K 
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BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N McNiill Invites attentlen of the public penerally 
tohla lartte and carefully selected stock of Boots and 
BhOMO 



lohan 'conoss 05 ' " 100 I Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
t&pythiiadvtrtUcmmtvUK- settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmclz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



. Williams. Wni. 0. Dickson 

WILLIAMS & CO., 



Principal; 

Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
"* Ml3 Race, and to Industrial Training. 



Actiual Bcsaion from October 1st till tlio t 
die of Juno following. 

Term, of admission: a knowledge of rent 
and writing, and of short and long division 
JLi.i". l0 ,1). Board, etc., ten dol 
ivable niontlily, half in cash 



wLieli i will sell at and below cost. All other cowls fn , 

Wholesale Grocers, 

HIT store will bo sold lower than "v t. |„ e. msideraUen | 



s Ladles' and cenlleinen's work made to order, 
-epairlne; neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



CQWMiSStOM MERCHASIT3, 



From the Factory to the Wearer. 

Shirts of Superior Mnslln, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
Open Back, French Yoke, and completely finished for 

$7.50 A DOZEN!! 

i»i.™j^ r »^^ 

4,^::.?,;^.i.m!L'!,:;;;:.",!'"^ 

afr^'MaiWiSlu ateM, r«dy to , 



No 



fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

"■rife instituilon is aided by the State trot 
Is supported mainly by voluntary contnhu- 

'"Annual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and aro invited from all who are interested 
In the negro race. 

The great need of the institution IS a perma- 
nent fund. 

N FORM OF BEQUEST. 
■ I (/ice and devise to the TnuUet of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Inttitute at Uamp- 

ton,Va.,(hetumof. »»»<"•., payall, 

<te., de. 

For farther information address, 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal 

Hampton, Virginia. 





Rll FRED. 

BloKford tSo Curtlss, 

This Old Reliable Firm 

ARE THE 

ONLY MAKERS 

. ., or 

PURE OAK TINNED 

Strictly Short JLap 

LEATHER BELTING, 

With Patent Round Corner. 1 

TBS BEST BELT MADE. 

The war to Prove it, is to Try it. 





SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior to all In BEAITT OP TONE, a'LEOASCB 
OF FORM and LASTING QIALIT1ES, 
f,,r ratninzur t ' o3l TrrtBont street, Boston 



Stanley Rule & Level Co., 

MAKCTACTURlBa OF" 

Improved Adjustable Planes. 




Smooth Planes, Fore Planes, Jack Planes, lock Plan 

Joiner Planes, Ritbli.-L 1'!. v :h-.». I'ln-ulur I'lanea. 
Carpenters, CarriaRe Makers, Car Builders, Cabinet 

Makers, Millwrights and Wheelrlgbts, «U use them. 
Factories, New Britain, Conn. t _ „ „» 
\Y arc- room*, 29 Chambers St., N. T. 
For Bale by all Hardware Dealers. Wlllustrated 
Clrculara of Carpenters' Toola sent on application. . 
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SOWING THE SEED. 

Bsprinled by permission of (London) Ladies Sanitary Au'n. 

It has often mado me feel sorry to observe how 
mnch suffering there is among children; how often, 
instead of being happy, they arc discontented, fretful, 
and complaining; how often the air is filled with their 
cries. We may be very sure this crying is often 
caused by bodily illness, since wo know how largo a 
number of the children that are bora dio before they 
arc live years old. Those who have studied the mat- 
ter tell us that out of every hundred children that are 
born, thirtyucver live to see their fifth binhduy como 
round. Before all these deaths there must have been 
a time, longer or shorter, of weariness, sickness, and 
pain, that makes one's heart ache to think of. 

Many arc trying to teach our people how to change 
this sad state of things by better management. Pun 
air and water, warmth, and cleanliness, will do much in 
giving health and longer lire to the poor littlo ones. I 
am g"ing to add a fow words about another thing, the 
importance of which, I think, wo too often forget both 
in the case of t heboid nnd young: I mean a cheerful 
aritrcontcnted mind. As I "believe that illness ia very 
often the real cause of fretting and crying whichpcoplo 
are apt to punish as crossness and bad temper, so 1 think 
it is also true that fretting and crying in their turn make 
children ill. Is it not so with us older people ? Do wc 
not all know that when any great Borrow conies upon us 
and our eyes grow dim with weeping, we suffer in 
health? The appetite goes, the head aches, the faco 

Sows pale, and the limbs lose their strcnght. Be sure, 
en, that a constant state of dulness, discontent, worry, 
and fretfuluiBs, though it may not have Buch a Btrong 
effect on the body as that, yet lowers the strength. Be 
Burc that ir you want to rear healthy » hildren you must 
make them happy children. " Healthy and happy"— 
•'happy and healthy"— the two words seem to go to- 
gether naturally. 

Do not fall into the mistake of thinking that the woes 
of children are fancirul; that children do not feel sor- 
row, but cry for nothing at all. It is very true that if 
they have got into a habit of crying they will scream and 
make a great noise about very little; but then, what bos 
given them this bad habit ? Is it not often given by a 
negljct of their real wants, by mistaken indulgence or 
Bcverity, by injustice, or, in short, by bad management 
of some kind? Be sure that children fc^l deeply. 
Tbcir little sorrows are great to them. Look back to 
your own childhood, and to what you felt then, and you 
will know I only say what is true. In looking back to 
my own I remember days of grief almost as great as any 
I have had since. I can remember being unjustly shut 
up, and left at home, on a day when I had been prom- 
ised that I should go to sec a lady I loved very much. 
It was a trilling fault for which I was punished, and I 
was innocent of it. All the years that have passed since 
have not made me forget the anguisli of heart I suffered 
that day, nor the tears and sobs that almost choked me. 
I can remember, too, being lost, as I thought, in some 
pnblic gardens in London. It was only done for fun by 
the girl who had the charge of me; but my terror when 
I looked round nnd saw no one near, was so great that, 
though I was then only five, I seem at this day to see 
the grass, and lilac-bushes, and gravel walk, that I look- 
ed upon in ray misery. No sailor shipwrecked on a 
lonely rock, no traveler benighted in a desert, ever felt 
more castaway. 

Remember, too, that these sorrows of children, and 
the habits and feelings they leave behind, do not end 
■with childhood. They "sow the seed" of many faults 
that will grow up afterwards. Children who are kept 
fretting and crying are not only unlikely to be strong 
and healthy, as children, but arc very likely to grow up 
weak in body, fretful hi tempcr^and little able to take 
their share bravely in the duties and trials of life. I havo 
said that all this is too often forgotten. If I give you 
some instances of what I mean, you will perhaps think 
thev arc very trilling things. Do not think so. These 
ru little to, you arc great tu little childn 
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■ wants but to cry. 
I am thirsty," "I 
hurting me :" all 
a child can speak, 



Infants have no way of tellit 
They cannot say, "I am hungry," ' 
am too hot," " I am cold," "A pin i 
they can do is to cry. But as soun a 
the mother will try to teach' it to i 
"Ask for what you want," she will Bay. "Say, if you 
please, nnd you shall have it." The mother then must 
not forget that she has said, "You shall have it." If 
her child only asks for what is really good for it, she 
ought to give what it has asked for, and without de- 
lay. If she delays, bIio cannot wonder if her child 
gets impatient and begins to cry, because though tho 
thing asked for seems a very trifling one to her, and 
one that as she is busy, may be waited for. it is per- 
haps a very great thing to the child, who has, besides, 
no idea how long he may have to wait, nor whether, 
as he docs not get it at onco, he may ever get it at 
all; so he cries, and then he gets attention, and so 
very soon learns a very bad lesson. This happens 
much in the following way : — 

A little boy wants to go out to play, but his cap is on 
the shelf beyond his reach. " Mother, I want my cap," 
he says. "Please, mother, give me my cap." But 
mother is washing. She hardly hears him at first, and 
when she does, she is too busy to mind him. So ho 
goes on saying, "Please, mother, my cap;" and sho 
goes on w ishing, and thinking that he may very well 
wait till she lias finished off the thing? under her hand. 
Meanwhile time is going on. Tho other Jjoys are out 
in tho lane, laughing and shouting. Tho" ganio will 
Tho poor little fellow 



,nd begir 



Now tho : 



other 1 



1 What's the matter, Tommy ?" she calls out, 
as eho runs to him. "My cap!" he sobs. "There; 
then — bless his little heart ! — Don't cry: here's his can," 
and she puts it on for him, and Tommy toddles off to 
his friends in the lane, wiping his eyes with his 
sleeve, while his mother goes back to her waah-tub, 



never thinking how Bhc has -been undoing all her 
. teaching. She will find it in vain to say_ " Ask for 
what you want," or, "Say please and you Bhall havo 
it." Tommy knows better. The way to get a thing 
is to cry for it. It would havo been a littlo trouble 
to put down the thing* that wero in her "ban I and go 
for tho cip atonce; but it will bo much more trouble to. 
hear fretting and crying all day long. 

And somo mothers are not so kind and good-natured 
as Tommy's; and then matters arc worse. A gentle- 
man in Edinburgh was obliged to give up his lodgings 
because of tho wearisome noiso that began outside his 
door every morning at eight o'clock. No sooner did 
eight o'clock strike, than littlo Jemmy, the landlady's 
son, stationed himself there at the top of tho stairs, and 
began, "Jeanic, bring up tho porridge." Porridge is 
tho common breakfast for all Scotch children, and a very- 
good anil nourishing breakfast it is. 

"Jcanio, bring up tho porridge," cries poor Jemmy. 
"Jeanic, bring up the po— o — o--ridge." 
Then comes a long wailing and crying. 
"Eh, Jcanie, bring up the porridge; bring up tho 
porridge!" then a long cry, and then, "Jeanic, bring 
up the porridge," again; and so it goes on. At last a 
clattering of bowls and spoons is heard coining up the 
stairs, and then Jemmy stops, follows his porridge into 
the roo.u and scats hi nsclf at the table to begin. But 
his tears drop into his spoon, and\hU face is full of pee- 
vishness. His breakfast will not do him half so much 
good as if ho had got it without all that Trotting, or as 
if he had been taught to [day about, or trundle his hoop, 
or do something active and healthful, till it came, and 
he began eating with rosy cheeks and a cheerful heart. 
Jemmy's mother might have prevented all his grief by 
some little trouble; but this is not possible for somo 
mothers. The sorrows and toils they have to bear will 
fall in some degree on their poor children. 

Two young ladies are walking beside a hedge row in 
the country, when a sid sound makes them atop and 
listen. It is tho low moaning of a child. Tho moaning 
comes nenrcr, and they hear foot'tcps on the path that 
runs along the other side of the hedge. More and more 
plaintive seems tho child's cry, and then comes a loud 
threatening voice, and the cry stops for a moment only 
to begin again. "Mother, mother, take me up !" sobs 
the pitiful voice. 

" How cruel that woman must be," says one of tho 
young ladies, "not to take up her poor child." The 
other docs not speak, but climbs over a stile that sepa- 
rates the field in which they were walking from the path- 
way, and soon overtakes the mother aud child. She 
sees that the child is a pretty little girl, who goes stum- 
bling along the stony path, lame with a long journey, 
pale with farigue, and hardly able to keep up with its 
mother, while it goes on with its pitiful cry of ** Mother, 
mother, take me up." 

But the mother is over-loaded, dusty, and weary. 
She carries a baby on one arm and a heavy basket on the 
other. She cannot bear more; and now she sets down 
her basket, and lifts her hand; but the young lady who 
is close behind, catches it and holds it firmly. 

"Do not strike your child," she says in a gcntlo 
vioce. " She is .very tired." 

The poor mother burst into tears. "I am worn out 
with her fretting." she says. "I cannot carry her aud 
the babv too, and my basket is load enough without ei- 
ther, and we've been n long way. We are but half a 
mile from home now, and Silly ought to be quiet and 
conic on. No, no, my lady, that will never do: you 
must not think of carrying her yourself." 

But Sally is safe in her new friend's arms, who will not 
hear of putting her down, but beg* tho mother to go on 
and they will follow. Poor littlo Sally cannot check 
her tears at first. She has been too much frightened, 
and her feet ache too much; but before very long she is 
Binding, and pleased with the poppies they have gathered • 
by the path; and baby pccpi over his mother's shoul- 
der, and hold3 ouf b> hands for some nnd gets some; 
nnd so they reach the cottage that Sally says is "home." 
Four brothers and sisters come to the door to meet them. 

They are all neat and clean, and so is everything in 
the cottage; and the poor woman whose daily toil keeps 
it so sets down her basket, and thanks her visitor with , 
a grateful smile. She was a good mother, though in her 
toil-worn weariness she had been cruel to her child. 

"It is easy for mo. 1 Oh, *v.cry easy, and nothing 
but a pleasure to me," thought the young lady ns bIio 
walked away, " to carry little Sally. I am young and 
strong, and havo had nothing to tiro me. It was very 
different with hec But she will be glad, when she 
thinks of it, that sho did not beat her poor tired child. - ' 
Yes, many a mother would be glad afterwards, when 
the passion is over, that she had not been severe to tho 
children who were trying her temper beyond bearing, 
when she was worn out with burdens and sorrows. It 
is very diffic 
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at such times will do nothing but ham 
ry difficulty, when kindness and patience will bring the 
quiet she longs for so much. 

What a pleasure it is to sec a set of healthy, happy 
children, merry at play out of doors and go 
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I do not mean to say 
or that it is equally easy to man- 
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tho way for the less fortunate one: 
how to face tho trials that will come upon us an us 
years go on. S»mo children, too, have much weaker 
bodies than others, and are more easily hurt by any 
outward evils or by unwholesome food ; and therefore, 



though they may not be seriously ill, yet they are in 
Buffi;ient discomfort to be made fretful. 

These kind of weakly children are often made to 
suffer a great deal by being too hot. I have seen a 
child on a warm spring , day with a fur nround its 
throat, and a hot woollen shawl wrapped round it, 



ill tli( 



hush 



heat, 



itupngh 



in her arms and rocking it 
Tho poor little thing woa 
I the simple plan of seating 
he air could get to it, taking off the 
fur, ami loosening the shawl, at once changi d its criea 
into sindesjmjl baby talk. 

Cold bf also a frequent cause of fretting. Young 
children feel it much more painfully than grown-up 
people. Who cannot call to mind tho sight of somo 
littlo boy, with bare red legs, and the tears looking as 
if they would freeze on his blue, swollen checks, hold- 
; by his mother's gown as she loiters along marketing, 
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of body sufficient to cause frctfulness, ifl 
also often produced by the habit of eating wiiat children 
call sweet-stuff. Any one who would take the trouble 
to spend h ilf-an-hour in one of the shops where they 
sell this sweet-stuff, would be surprised at the numbers 
of children that come in with a halfpenny or penny to 
buy. What they buy is always unwholesome, and it is 
very well known that poisonous things nre put in the 
sugiry comfits to give them their bright colors; so 
that children eating them day after day, make them- 
selves sick and uneasy and cross. It would be far bet- 
ter to save up the halfpence till they make a little sum 
to be spent on something useful or pleasant for the chil- 
dren. A picture book, a ball, or a hoop would give 
much more enjoyment, and save a great deal of frctful- 
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cause of trctfulnes 
troublesome, a bun or cake is take 
given to it, till at last it becomes si 
ble, that no power can keep it quiet. 

It is sadly common to try to stop the habit of crying, 
which has been brought on in one way or another, by 
false promises or false threats. A mother will say, 
" Stop crying, and I'll give you a cake," " Be a good 
boy, and you shall have a halfpenny," wit bout ever think- 
ing of really giving either; and the child soon learns that 
he cannot trust her at all, nnd therefore her wo.ds have 
no effect upon him. It is jus^ the same with threats. The 
very common threat of " the stick," is no more minded 
than if sticks were made of wool instead of wood, be- 
came though it may be really used once in twenty 
times it is never expected. And generally children soon 
find out th it all manner of other threats arc only false- 
hoods. " Here's the policeman coining I" **?JJ' e 
shall have you I" " There's tho big bear 1" All these 
sayings are soon found out to mean nothing by' the 
children. But what a lesson do they learn at the same 
time ! The lesson that truth is quite disregarded by 
their mothers, and therefore need not be regarded by 
them. 

It may however happen that children are filled with 
dread and terror by threats, and as this happens in the 
cose of timid, nervous constitutions, it is of course one 
of tho worst things that can be done both for mind and 
body. Children have been frightened into fits by hor- 
rible stories of whnfc would happen to them. I myself 
saw a little girl turn pale and tremble when the woman 
who was holding it in a steamer said, when it put its 
hand on a lady's muff, "I will fling you overboard if 
you touch that." Tho noiso and rushing of the water 
most likely made it seem like a real danger to this poor 
little creature. It is. by stories of "bogie." aud "big 
bear," ami such like, that children arc made tim- 
id in the dark, and cry if they are left to go to sleep in 
bed alone, a habit that causes great troublii to mothers. 
I knew a little boy who suffered terrors every morning, 
because he had been taught to believe that a man who 
pnsscd, calling, "Any umbrellas to mend 1" called x - 
" Any naughty boys to be killed !" There was a mel- 
nncholy story in tho newspaper some years ago, of a lit- 
tlo girl buing frightened to death. Sho was in a shop, 
and she happened to look out at the window at the mo- 
ment when a boy with a hideous mask on his face look- 
ed in. Sho fell intg fits and could never be recovered; 
but died in a few hours. 

Without, however, causing such dreadful things as 
this, it is certain that the habit of threatening timid 
children makes them cowardly, selfish, fearful of the 
least pain, and therefore very fretful. 

A little boy was pulling a wooden carriage, in which 
his two sisters wero seated. lie set off runn ng down 
hill with it and upset it. . All three children began 
screaming nnd crying. The girls wcre : hurt and cried 
with pain, but the boy who was not hurt at all cried the 
loudest. "Poor fellow I" said^ a lady who was by. 
"How sorry he is to have hurt his sisters." But she j 
soon found out her mistake: As soon ns he could speak ! 
through his "Bcrcanis and sobs, the words] that came 
wero, "Shull 1 be sent to prison ?" He was in no grief 
for his sisters. He never heeded them ns they lay on the 
path rubbing their knecsnnd complaining of their head?. 
All his thoughts were about himself. Of course he had 
;d with a prison, and was full of dread and 

> know how to manage children, and to 
3d and contented, know, how important it 
iving thorn useless orders. "Sit still,'* 
* Stand up, """Put it down," "Hold your tongue," "Let 
that alone." This sort of ordering is sure to make chil- 
dren naughty, for they generally pay no attention to it, 
and arc seldom expectod to obey; but now and then 
they aro, and then a sort of struggle begins, in which the 
children are often the conquerors. 
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Sometimes, too, people will refuse a thiog to a child, 
not because there is any harm in it, but because tbey are 
themselves cross or tired, or ill-tempered. 11 You shan't 
have it I" they will say when there is really no reason to 
refuse, and "I will not." Young girls who are employed 
as nurse-maidB are very apt to do this. 

Two such young girls were walking out with several 
children under theircharge. One of them, alittleboy.was 
screaming violently. What he wanted was to walk be- 
tween the two; holding each by the hand. Itcould have 
have done them no harm. He would soon have been 
tired of it and glad to run on, but they would not let 
him. " You shan't take hold. Walk on in front, sir \" 
These were the orders. It was easy to order, but im- 
possible to make him obey. The plan he took was' to 
stand still and let them walk on till they were nearly 
out of sight, filling the air with his screams all the 
time. They did not dare to leave him. He might have 
been lost. Besidep. everybody was beginning to notice 
the noise, so they were obliged to take him between 
them after all. He therefore gained the battle; but to 
punish him they held his hands roughly, and knocked 
his feet against the stones. It is sad to think what 
"seed is sown" by such treatment.as this. 

A girl in a railway carriage had charge of two little 
boys. One of them sat still on the seat as she had 
placed him, half asleep, looking as if he had eaten too 
much dinner; but the other little fellow was full of 
life and fun. He began looking about him, and as it 
was a large and nearly empty carriage, he thought to 
himself that he would get down and march about 
among the Beats. There was no reason why he should 
not. He was quite safe on the floor. There was no 
danger of the door being opened between station and 
station, and there was nobody he could annoy. But 
no ! the girl would not let him. No Booner had his 
feet touched the floor than he was snatched up again 
and Beated as before. "Sit still, directly I" was the or- 
der. He sat still for about three minutes, and being a 
good-tempered child, did not cry; but that large floor 
of the carriage and those empty seats were too tempting, 
and down he got again. "Naughty boy! Look at 
your brother, how good he is 1" was the cry as he was 
seated roughly again. He was an uncommonly good 
child, for he tried to amuse himself by looking out at 
the side windows, but before the journey came to an 
end he had been down again, and been shaken for it, 
and made to cry and become rebellious, all because this 
girl was in a bad humor. 

Among all the causes of fretfulness, there are few 
more common than the constant tumbleB that Children 
get when they first begin to run alone. They are for- 
ever hurting themselveB. A child'B knees are generally 
all over bruises, black, blue, and green. Perhaps if I 
try to describe the different ways in which I have ob- 
served different mothers treat their children under 
these little misfortunes, you will understand better what 
I mean when I say 4 that good management on these oc- 
casions may prevent a habit of fretting, and may also ' 
sow the seed of a brave and independent character. 

I was walking in a country lane with a little fellow of 
three, and his mother. We walked on, and he came af- 
ter us, picking up pretty Btones, peeping under the 
hedges at the weeds and wild flowers, and talking to 
himself. Suddenly a little noise made his mother half 
turn her head. He had tumbled into a deep rut. She 
took no notice, but walked slowly on, and his head ap- 
peared in'a moment above the edge of the rut. He 
looked about, and said gravely, "Oh !" It was not an 
Oh ! of pain, but as if he would have said, "Oh, here 
I am ! I must see about getting out again." And first 
having put on his cap, which had fallen off, and rubbed 
the dry mud off his hands, he scrambled out, and ran 
after us. No one took any notice of the disaster, nor 
did he cry or complain, though he must have scratched 
his hands and knocked his head. 

It is so common to treat a tumble in exactly the oppo- 
site way, that I can remember in a moment twenty in- 
stances that I have seen of it. A^hild falls on the 
floor, and knocks its head against a chair. .Up starts 
the mother, and takes her little pet in her arn3s. " Has 
.she hurt her head, then i Don't cry ! Naughty chair 
to hit her. We'll beat it well, that we will," and so on; 
and, of course there is a fit of crying that lasts a long 

? Another very common way Is to scold a child if it 
, falls down, and to pick it up roughly ; but this is done 
more often by girls who are taking care of children than 
by their mothers. "Naughty boy!" they will say, 
Bhaking him by the arm, as if his tumble had not been 
bad enough ; " why don't you look where you're going. 
;8ee how you've dirtied your frock. I won't bring you 
out again if you don't mind." This is BUro to bring on 
fits of crying, both of pain and rage. So many young girls 
go out to Bervice as nursery-maids, besides those who are 
trusted to take care of their little brothers and sisters, 
that it is very much to be wished they could be taught 
b,ow to manage children better. 

Another way still there is, and a very good one, I 
think. It is to show kindness and feeling for the child, 
but carefully to avoid over-pity; rather giving encour- 
agement to be brave. "Jump up again, my boy. Nev- 
er mind a tumble. Come to mother, and let her rub it, 
and make it well." This way will generally succeed in 
making children brave in bearing pain, and prevents 
ing crying and fretting over every little ache; and will 
teach them to be kind toothers who get into trouble. 

If we are agreed on this point, that fretfulness is very 
bad for the health, as well as very troublesome, it will 
become a matter of earnest desire with good mothers 
to prevent the habit from growing, and if it has already 
grown to cure it. For this purpose it is of no use to' try 
to stop fits of crying at the time. The only way is to 
prevent them by good management, or if they cannot be 
prevented, to take as little notice as possible of the 
child while it cries. To shake a child while it is sob- 
bing, and its tears are flowing; to call out to it, " Will 
you be good t will you stop P' never succeeds, nor can 
it be expected to do so. Ask yourself if it would stop 
you if you were in a fit of grief, no matter whether your 
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you are sorry to see yoi 
ready to receive it back 

It is trying and difficult to 'do this. It is difficult to 
bear the deafening noise and the painful Bight, and to 
do nothing; but it will not happen often. If a child 
findB that it will gain nothing by crying, it will soon 
learn to leave it off. If you never refuse anything that 
is reasonable, and never give a thing because it is cried 
for that you have refused when it is asked for, the child 
will soon leave off its useless and troublesome habit of 
crying. 

And it is not only when children are naughty that it will 
be found beat to let them alone. It is a great mistake to 
meddle much with them when they are good and happy 
at play. Children will play together for hours if they 
are let alone. They may quarrel a little now and then, 
but things will s?on get right again in most cases. It is 
but seldom they will require correction. Even a lonely 
child will amuse itself for a long time without giving 
trouble to any one if it i3 let alone; but its game will very 
likely bo spoiled if it is noticed. See how fond a little 
girl will be of a wooden doll with a battered face and 
no legs or arms; how pleased a little boy will be to drag 
a wooden cart with only one wheel left. They can fan- 
cy these poor broken things are very fine, and be just as 
much pleased with them as if they were new if nobody 
tells them the things are battered and broken. I have 
area a little girl amuse herself a whole morning with a 
few little wooden sheep, most of them broken, some of 
them without a head, a dog with two legs, and a shep- 
herd and Bhepherdcss as much knocked about as their 
sheep. She would arrange them along the bars of the 
panes of glass ia the cottage window. Those that 
could not stand were asleep, and the dog, who could not 
stand either, lay watching them. The shepherd and 
shepherdess went and came, doing all i 
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sheep; she churned but 
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on. Outside the window was a g 
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girl to be the field where the sheep fed 
shade them from the sun. All this wen 
was happy, and gave no trouble to any one 
some one had meddled with her. Suppose some one 
had said, "Take care you do not break the window!" 
how everything would have bech spoiled ! She had for- 
gotten there was u window, but fancied she was in a 
gross fi)rfd with her sheep, and there was really no dan- 
ger tifthe window. Or suppose some one had said, 
""Pretty dear ! how nicely she plays with her sheep !" 
or, " Just look at that child, how she goes on playing 
hour after hour with those broken old sheep I" In ei- 
ther of these cases, all would have been spoiled. Either 
the child would have felt vain that she was playing nice- 
ly, and would have gone on to be admired, or would 
have felt shy and ashamed that she should care for such 
shabby things. Her pleasure would all have been gone, 
and very soon she would have been troubling her moth- 
er to find some fresh play for her, or have become cross 
and fretful. 

If people could but recollect when they are men and 
women how they felt when they were little children, 
they would understand all this better. But they seem 
to forget that children have cajs, and that they -very 
soon notice and feel the meaning of what is said in their 
hearing. It is a great thing in management to be able 
to enter into the feelings of children. 

It is endless work if you teach a child to think that 
you must find amusement for it. Now and then it is 
good to do so. When a holiday comes and you plan 
some pleasure for it, what you do will be felt all the 
more because you only do it now and then. 

A kind old grandmother is Bitting by the fire in her 
arm-chair, and her grandson Dicky is crawling under 
the large table by the wall, roaring like a lion. They 
have agreed that'hc is to be a traveler fallen among 
wild beasts, and she is to be another traveler who 1b to 
come and help him. After he has roared for a lit- 
tle while he stops. 

"But, granny," he cries, "you don't say anything.'' 

"Oh dear me!" says granny, "there is that poor, 
good man, fallen among lions." 

The roaring begins again, and goes on for several 
minutes, but then it stops again. 

"Say something more about the poor, good man, 
granny. " 

"Oh dear me !" she answers, "there is that poor, 
good man going to be eaten up." 

This sets Dicky off again, and he roars for five min- 
utes this time, and then clings to the leg of the table 
and shakes it well, making the tea-tray that is on it 
alide down with a clang. 

" Ah," cries granny, starting, "there is that clever 
man climbing up the tree away from the lions." 

Dicky now begins to growl and roar by turns, but 
granny is longer in saying anything than he likes. The 
truth is, she is getting very sleepy, for she has been 
amusing him for an hour, and is quite tired. 

"Say something, granny: it's your turn now," he calls 
out. , 

"Oh dear me !" she answers, "here comes another 

Dicky begins to cry, and quite stoos playing, 
not another traveler," he sobs. "Yo" 
said about the bi 
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'Oh dear me ! Yes, to sure," says granny, 
is that poor, good bear " 

Dicky sits down on the floor, and cries and i 
Granny is quite sorry to have vexed him, and wakes up 
a little. "What's the matter, loveyj" she says. 
"Don't cry. Bless his heart ! what ails himj then ?" 

"It isn't poor, good bear," he calls out very loud in 
his passion : "it's wicked bear." 

" So it Is, ducky. Oh dew me 1 There's that wicked 
bear climbing up the tree after the poor, good man." 

Dicky wipes his eyes, and makes a great growling for 
a good while, and then says Bang 1 bang I" but then he 



stops for granny. Poor granny, who ought to be the 
other traveler that has shot the bear, has fallen fast 
asleep; bo, after calling and calling in vain to her, 
.Dicky crawls out, and seeing how it is, begins to cry 
again and to thump her knees. She starts up in a fright, 
and calls him a " naughty boy." On this he begins to 
roar and cry so loud that his mother hears him, runs in, 
and carries him off screaming to bed. If only he had 
been used to play alone, instead of wanting someone to 
be always helping him, he would have roared for the li- 
ons, and have been the poor, good man, and the other 
traveler, and climbed the tree, and growled for the 
bear, and shot him all for himself; for be had plenty 
of fun in him, and could fancy all manner of things; 
but he hod been spoiled by too much notice, and so 
made troublesome and fretful. 

The worst of all ways of trying to cure fretfulness is 
beating children. I believe every kind of pain inflicted 
on the body, in order to cure faults is a mistake, and to 
put in two evils for every one it may even Beem to cure. 
Yet some people seem to think beating is the best cure 
for everything. I was once sitting under a low part of 
the cliff near the sea, when a party, several of whom 
were children, walked along by the edge over my head, 
so that I could hear what they said, though they ' were 
out of sight. A voice that I supposed to the mother of the 
family, said, addressing, no doubt, a little boy who had 
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rith bruises from head to foot, be will 
despise pain, and behave like a man, as you tell him to 
do. It will never succeed. 

I will end by going once more over the subject, and 
putting together the different ways that may be tried 
to s.iw the seeds of a brave and cheerful temper, as if I 
were trying to write a recipe to avoid fretfulness. 

1. Never refuse a thing if it is harmless, but give it, 
if you are able, without delay. 

2. Never give anything because it is cried for that you 
have refused when asked for. 

3. Be careful to observe real illness, and avoid causing 
bodily uneasiness from over-clothing, or cold, or un- 
wholesome food, such as sweet-stuffs, sour fruit, or giv- 
ing buns or cakes to quiet the child. 

4. Avoid false promises. Tbey are sure to be found 
out to be false. 

5. Avoid threats of all kinds. If believed, they make 
children timid, and injure both mind and body: if not 
believed, they are useless. Such threats as bogie, po- 
liceman, and bear coining, are sure to be found out to 
be false if the child lives. 

6. Never say anything untrue to a child. 

7. Do not wreak your own bad temper, or visit your! 
-own feelings of fatigue aud trouble on children, by be- 
ing severe with them, or by saying "You shan't have 
it;" or, " I won't give it you," when there is no rea- 
son for refusal except lhat you are yourself tired, or in 
trouble, or out of sort. 

8. Avoid giving orders, such as "Stand still," "Go 
on," " Hold your tongue," " Put it down," etc., unless 
you really mean them to be obeyed; and the fewer or- 
ders you give the better. 

9. Neither give too much pity, t nor yet.be severe and 
unkind, when a child tumbles down or hurt3 itself. 

10. Do not worry a child. Let it alone, and let it 
play in peace. 

11. Teach it early to play alone, and amusi 
without your help. Let it alone, is a golden 

To sum up all in a few words. Try to feel like i 
to enter into its griefs and joys, its trials and tri 
Then look forward to the time when it shall have num- 
bered as many years as you have seen, and pray for help 
and strength to do your duty by it. You may fail, as 
we all may; but if you sow the seed with humility and 
faith, you will have douc all that is permitted to us im- 
perfect creatures; and if you have reared up a cheerful, 
loving, truthful, and brave spirit, in a healthy body, 
you have been working with Him who told us it was 
"not the will of our Father that one of these little ones 
should perish." 
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Any traveler across the the continent dis 
covers for himself that, from the first encoun- 
ter with the Chinese waiters at the railroad 
restaurant of Evanston, Utah, the yellow, 
shaven heads increase in numbers, until in the 
streets of San Francisco they are as thick as 
the black ones in Baltimore or Norfolk. He 
is quite prepared by that time to credit the 
statement that the number of Chinese in this 
country is estimated at 100,000, the van ma- 
jority of whom are to be found on s the Pacific 
Slope of the Rockies. He is equally prepared, 
probably, whatever his own conclusions may 
be, to admit that the Chinese question in A- 
mefica IB a great question, viewed from nny 
stand-point you please. . 

Without entering at all into the considera- 
tion of this question from any stand-point, it 
-lay be interesting to take a glance at nn effort 
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meet it from their own. 

With thia idea, on a recent visit to the City 
of the Golden Gate, I very gladly accepted 
an invitation for myself nnd iny traveling run- 
from the Rev. Mr. Pond, thSAmer- 
lionary Association's representative in 
icisco, to visit his evening school in 
China-town, , listening on the way to state- 
ments, more or less familiar nlrcady, in regard 
to the work. 

The problem of mission work among these 
thronging thousands of heathen contains.- as 
is well known, this peculiar factor-that tlfcj, 
do not come to stay. We have not, as far (Is 
at present appears, to prepare future citizens 
s for America: but future missionn- 



iation's 

branch of it maintains thirteen schools, about 
half of which are open throughout the year 
without interruption. Fifteen hundred and 
ihirtvsix Chinese arc enrolled as members of 
these" schools, with an average attendance ■ > t 
three hundred and forty. Up to the tune "f 
our visit, about one hundred and twenty nop,- 
ful conversions had been reported . iin.l o: the,.- 
' converts something more than a dozen have re- 
turned to China and are there actively engag- 
ed, as far as heard from, in aprcading tin 
knowledge of Christianity among their coun- 
trymen, having an access to them and to the 
interior of the country far beyond what is pos- 
sible to a foreigner. 

The fact that the Chinese speak a dull; ml, 
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and almost unattainable language is both 
obstacle and an advantage fo mission work 
mong them. The necessity of teaching i asm 
Inglish, while making the progress, perhaps, 
-lower -Thrnishes a powerful attraction to the 
schools - !,, these emigrant laborers, who-c lir.st 
desire is to acquire the language ill which they 
must earn their living and make their small 
fortunes. , , „ . , 

"The English language is the bait, said 
Mr Pond "with which wc draw them in, to 
f. , ,1 them with the truths of the Gospel. They 
know that wo teach the Bible; hut they do 
not come at first because they care for that, 
hut because they are so eager to learn English. 
Then they see we are kind to them and inter- 



estcd in them, and they are ; -willing to listen 
to what we say, especially through the influ- . 
ence of our Chinese helpers, who are earnest 
Christi'm workers." 

While we have been talking, wc have been 
walking through busy, brightly-lighted city 1 
streets, quite distinguishable from the streets 
of New York or Boston by a certain wide-a- 
wake, Western air ; and hills, up whose heavy 
grades we are drawn in mysterious rail-cars, 
without visible horse power of flesh or steam. 

We stop nt the corner of Brennan Place, and 
mount high steps to the first story of a modest 
l.mkisi" house, whose ground floor is appropri- 
ated to the office of the Mission. A loud hum 
issuing from this building rises, as wc mount 
the steps with two or three late-nrriving schol- 
I ars, nnd bursts into n deafening din, a distract- 
: ing roar, a perfect Babel of noise as the door op- 
ens and we enter the room. All our Eastern 
' ideas of a studious school-room retreat in dis- 
i may and leave us in confused astonishment 
; to stare about us, as one does on first totro- 
duclion to a cotton-mill, to see what all the 
tucket is obout. . - . 

The small room seems overflowing with Un- 
ncsc noise nnd Chinese boys. It is hard at 
first to credit the assertion that the average at- 
tendance is only eighty. There are perhaps „ 
few more than that l„ -night. I don t know that 
the avcra-e amount of noise has ever been es- 
timated. "All the furniture is of the simple-;, 
most 'indispensable kind; rows of plain 
benches with backs, ranged like pews with 
one row along one side of the room. At the 
further end a table, and beyond that a plat- 
form. The rows of benches are tilled to crowd- 
ing with boys and young men A stranger 
would mistake some of these beardless, gii'l- 
fcatured youth, with their long braids neatly 



twined around their heads, and their flowing 
robes, for young women; but tho curse of 
Chinese emigration is the almost total absence 
of respectable women among its swarming 
thousands, and the mission of reclamation a- 
mong the few women who do come is a work 
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. -ues. and, as we grow some- 
what used to it, we Bee that every one of these 
yellow-faced pupils holds tightly in his grasp 
an open book, of one sort or another, which 
he studies w'ith'closest attention, painfully 
following ench word with his linger, and, 
when he has mastered it. shouting it out, in 
his high-pitched voice, with the utmost force 

°' "lis 'impossible that they can ever leam^f 
anything in such a din?" 

"They couldn't learn in any other way, 
said Mr. Pond, smiling. "In the first place, 
that is the way they learned Chinese in 
China. Then, you see, they couldn't learn to 
pronounce English unless they spoke the 
w-rds out aloud ; and, when so many are study- 
ing together, one has to raise his voice to 
hear himself." , 

With this satisfactory explanation, Mr. J/ono. 
gives us seats on the wall-bench, to look 
about, and excuses himself to go to his-class. 
I have no sooner taken my seat than the bright- 
looking voung fellow next me pulls my sleeve, 
and, holding out his book-an old-fashioned 
collection of " Moral Tales" for children— says, 

"P^ro-n-d, proud. What mean!" 

How shall I tell him I The almond eyes are 
looking confidently into mine, and I make a 
desperate attempt, putting into use n recently- 
acquired knowledge .of one.marked Chinese 




"Maybe Chinaman have one little baby, fusion 
He run, show everybody. Maybe you have work, 
new coat. You say: 'Seel Look at my new I leotly about the time of a presidential elcc- 
coatl- All same you proud. All right. Maybe ftion, and in less proportion in any political 
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"Maybe Chinaman have one little baby. 
He run, ahow everybody. Maybe you have 
new coat. You aay: 'See! Look at my new 
coat I' All same you proud. All right Maybe 
yon tell poor Chinaman, *You go'way; you 
not get new coat. I, new coat on, not speak 
to you? Bad proud!" 

My first attempt at pigeon English was en- 
tirely successful. My Celestial pupil drank in 
every word, laughed with pteasure, and gave 
me at once a new illustration to show that he 
understood : 

"All right. Me tnlkce velly good English. 
All same mo proud. ^ Good proud 1 Now 
hear my lesson." 

I held the book with him, and, lowering 
his voice, he read, in a musical, sing-song 
tone, several paragraphs, making very few 
mistakes. 

Then he wrote his name in my note-book in 
Chinese and English hand, Horn Lee, and 
showed mo his Chinese and English diction- 

Sr, published in Pekin. But I was not per- 
tted to waste much time in curiosity., 
"Now you bear his lesson," said Horn Lee, 
changing places with the boy next him. I 
meekly complied ; and when I had heard it, 
looking lound for my companions, discovered 
that each of them had fouud employment, 
and was as deeply engaged as if this were 
what we had come for. And so, no doubt, 
U was, though we certainly had.not known it 

The teachers present were few, but earnest, 
and moved about from seat to seat, eagerly 
welcomed, and giving kind assistance. 

I made a tour through the room myself, 
•topped frequently by irresistible appeals. 
Scarcely two seemed to have the samo reading 
book. That, of course, did not matter and 
made rather pleasant variety for the teacher. 
Horn Lee 'b unwieldy dictionary was the only 
one I flaw.. At the further end of the room I 
found Mr. Pond and his advanced class, sit- 
ting round their table, studying the Bible, 
which Bomeof them could read quite intelli- 
gently, and with evident love for it. 

Hero 1 wasintmduced to "Mr. Fung Afoo," 
an intelligent-looking young man. upon whose 
efficient help and Christian devotion Mr. Pond 
depended much. He wasdruased in American 
style — the only Chinaman so dressed in the 
room — and had made that lost sacrifice a Ce- 
lestial ever makes to progressive ideis, the 
sacrifice of his cue and tonsure. Very few, 
even of the converts, become so entirely recon- 
structed; and, seeing the air of comfort and 
general suitableness and picturesqeness of 
their own loose blouse and trowaera, one can 
hardly care much to hurry them into conform- 
ity with Occidental fashion-plates. 

"It is time to close school," shouted Mr. 
Pond, from the platform, above the din. A 
bell was struck, books were laid reluctantly a- 
side and 

" Silence. Ifk« a poultice, came 
To heal the blows of sound." 
Cards of printed hymns were distributed, and 
soon the familiar strains of "There is a Hap- 
py Lsnd " were filling the room again with 
echoes, not altogether harmonious. Chinese 
ideas of music are hopelessly unique. My 
nearest neighbor, who did not know as "velly 
good English" as Horn Leo, appealed to me 
to help him keep his place. His long, sallow 
finger folbwcd mine along the lines, while he 
kept contentedly, about a beat and a half be- 
hind the rest. 

After the singing, Mr. Pond made a short 
and very touching address upon the text ' 
love Him because He first loved us* T 
w «re some of his words, as nearly as I 
reproduce them: 

"You Chinamen all love your father, 
naboy not love hiB father? Oh! ycu say, he 
not fit to live. Why China boy love bit fath 
er? Win, becauso first his father lovo him, 
take cure of him when little baby. You not 
love your teachers? You not love us? We 
come hero because we love you— love you very 
much, want to make you good. 

"Oh! you not love our Lord Jesus Christ? 
He first love you. Ho tnkes care of you. 
sends us to teach you. lie wants you to love 
him. We love hiin because he first loved 
Won't you love him too?" 

They listened with rapt attention to the 
little sermon which Fung Afoo then translat- 
ed into Chinese, for the benefit of those who 
could not follow the English, and with the 
benediction the evening school closed, and the 
pupils scattered, to run the gauntlet of the 
hoodlums, on their way to their homes or 
burrows in China- to wn.— ATew York IntUpend- 
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AIT ASCENSION THAT DID HOT TAKE 
PLACE. 

If there is anything particularly discourag 
ing about our colored people, it is their singu 
lar fashion of getting up revivals, with all the 
accompanying processes of what they call 
"purfessing, coming through, gettipg hap- 
py," &c. Any exciting subject or event in 
temporal affairs will give rise to a revival in 
the churches, and then follows a general con- 



fusion in domestic service and ull regutar 
work. A revival generally comes on vio- 
lently about the time of a presidential elec- 
tion, and in less proportion in any political 
agitation. 

The last affair of the kind we had here was 
occasioned by the all unions in 'the newspa- 
pers, early in the autumn, to the meteoric 
display foretold by the astronomers as likely 
November. The colored preach- 
instituted a revival, announcing 
that the world was about to come to an end, 
the Judgment Day was at hand, &c. Crowds 
attended the services every night, all day 
Sunday, and, towards the close of the revival, 
every afternoon. There were numbers of con- 
and some of our colored neighbors who 
professed to have " come through, ' would do 
k for several days, walked round all 
e, praying, going from house to house 
shaking hands wiih all the colored people 
they met, and showing in every way great ex- 
citement. One of these converts plunged 
into a mud-puddle one dark night, but re- 
fused to come out on the ...sidewalk, declaring, 
Jesus would guide him through." Some 
of the colored people are very sick after these 
revivals, many are thrown out of work, and 
the general effect is demoralizing. The scene 
presented would often be very ludicrous, if it 
were not very sad. 

Negroes are by no means the only class sub- 
ject to such attacks of religious excitement, 
"Second Adventism" being a common delu- 
Bton among Christians, but as the Africans are 
a highly emotional people they arc especially 
injured by the working of such ideas. 

It Menu to me very wrong and very rash 
for any mortal to attempt to fix a time for the 
end of the world, as the Bible expressly tells 
us, that "of that day and that hour kuoweth 
man, not even the angels in Heaven , " and 
I send you an account of an affair of this kind 
that came under my knowledge some years a 
lley of Virginia, hoping it may 
prove a warning to all who may attempt to 
fix a date for the coming of the Lord. 

I must first, however, explain that a large 
portion of the Shenandoah valley is occupied 
by Germans or "Dutch," aB they are called 
by their neighbors, to whom they give the 
' *■ English," whatever their nationali- 
ty. 

These German people are among our very 
best citzens. nearly always sober, industrious, 
and thrifty in their habits. They are so uni- 

raally prosperous in worldly matters that a 
really poor person is almost unknown in their 
communities, which are to a great extent sep- 
arated from other classes of society, and as the 
elders disapprove much of "the world" and 
its ways, there is a great disposition among 
them to keep aloof from what they deem evil 
influences. 

These Germans are usually considered illit- 
irate, though I do not think any people can 
justly be called ignorant who usually speak 
two languages, are often able to read on _ 
both, have considerable knowledge of mi 
and have almost reached perfection in the art 
of acquiring and keeping property. Thoy are 
well versed in agriculture in all its branches, 
and practice many ingenious household arts, 
weaving, dyeing, wood -carving, etc., 



all of which save buying "store goods, 
great merit in their eyes. They are not n very 
progressive people, though much change is 
noticed among them of late years in this re- 
spect. In politics, they were during the war, 
nearly all Unionists, being generally opposed 
to slavery. In religion, they mostly belong 
to the Tuuker, Dunkard, or Menonitc church, 
as it is variously called. There are, however, 
quite as many shades of belief among them as 
among other religious bodies, and new sects 
frequently arise, composed of members who 
differ with the majority on "feet-washing," 
or some equally important point. 

Soma years ago, one of these Tunker preach 
era named Sliurman, who was strongly sus- 
pected by outsiders of being demented, pro- 
duced a great commotion among his people 
by predicting the Bccond coming of our Lord, 
upon a date fixed by himself. I had often 
seen this mnn, whom we "gentiles" deemed 
a harmless lunatic, lingering about our village 
book-s.ore, examining all the religious books 
and occasionally purchasing one. He wore 
the Tnnker costume, which consists of the 
simplest style of homespun garments, with a 
broad felt hat, and was really a very worthy 
man, of quiet manners, only excitable on re- 
ligious subjects and always ready for a con- 
troversy on such points. I remember being 
much amused once at seeing him purchase a 
copy of the Koran, the old bookseller giving 
me a roguish smile, as ho tied up the parcel, 
because I had said that he would never sell 
the book in that region. 

What effect the writings of Mahomet had 
upon the German mind I cannot toll, but, 
Boon after this, we heard much jesting among 
our townsfolk about the "Second Advent" 
for which the Sankers were preparing. 

These German people, when obliged by 
business to go into the town, always carry 
something to sell, and, in the absence of a 
regular market, it waa very convenient to the 
villagers to have the good old farmers, or 
their wives who s 



tented, como to our doors with fruits (fresh 

dried), vegetables, butter, eggs, fowls, etc. 

o were always sure of good measure from 
the honest souls, who often came long dis- 
tances to find us lazy townfolks lingering over 
the breakfast inblc. 

Many were the jokes we made to the amin- 
ble little Dutchwoman who furnished our but- 

', about her approaching ascension. As the 
time drew near, things began to assume a very 
serious aspect. The Tunker women set to 
work making garments for the momentous 
event. The thrifty housewives and their hard.- 
wOiking husbands grew indifferent to the 
care of their property, though they continued 
to feed their stock, merely "to keep the 
dumb beasts from suffering," as Borne of them 
explained to a scoffer who asked some irrev- 
erent question on the subject. From mere 
force of habit, I presume, our market woman 
brought tho butter as usual, the day of the 
promised "Advent;" and when I asked with 
some curiosity if she wanted the money, she 
said "it would not matter, but she owed that 
much to another woman, and she wanted to 
scttlo all her debts." She was then on her 
way to a neighboring hamlet, where the Tun- 
kers were assembling in large numbers in a 
barn close to tho dwelling-house of one of 
their members, whence they expected to rise 
triumphantly that night at 12 o'clock, " to 
meet the Lord in the air." 

We young folks were disposed to make 
merry over the upward flight of our butter- 
woman, but the good little soul was so very 
solemn, and so earnest y entreated us to pre- 
pare for the great change which awaited us, 
too, that we were fain to become serious, and 
at least leave off joking in her hearing. 

Very solemnly taking leave of us, she got 
into her little wagon and drove off towards 
the place of meeting, in the opposite direction 
from her comfortable farmhouse, the rest of 
her family having promised to meet her at the 
barn. 

We were nil so fond of our little butter- 
woman that wc inquired anxiously next morn- 
ing, of some young scamps from the village 
who had made up t\ party the night before to 
"see the Dutch ascend," as to what had been 
the result of the contemplated ascension. 

The young sinners had been sobered into 
quietness by the spectacle they had witnessed, 
and gave a very impressive account of the 
affair. 

The Tunkers had really assembled in tho 
barn the night before, Shunnan, however, not 
being present, having departed soir.e days be- 
fore to carry his message of warning to some 
other community. Those who had collected 
had united in prayers and singing of hymns, 
accompanied by fervent exhortations from 
some of tho brethren,— and all had waited 
with intense excitement until after midnight 
for the appearance in tho heavens, and the 
blowing of trumpets, foretold by their mod- 
ern prophet Many persons were clothed in 
white robes; families sat together, clinging 
to earthly ties, while looking forward to end- 
less bliss. Many wept with excitement, and, 
just at midnight, a very stout old German 
woman, the owner of tho house close by, who 
had declined to join the other-saints (perhaps 
from some carnal yearning towards the things 
of earth), threw up the window, and leaning 
far out, loudly proclaimed that the hour had 
come and the Lord would at once appear; in- 
deed, she vowed that she already perceived, 
in the brightening east, tho signs of His com; 
ing. At this critical moment, the good woman 
leaned too far out, lost her balance, fell to 
the ground, and a few minutes later was taken 
up dead. So far as she was concerned, the 
world had literally come to an end. This 
melancholy event had the effect of diverting 
the minds of the assembly from the signa 
in the sky, and by the time tho family 
had gathered around her, restoratives had 
been apolicd in vain, and the natural grief of 
her relatives had begun to show itself, the 
night had advanced towards to "wee, Bina' 
hours." The Assensionists were getting cold 
and hungry, and one by one they began quiet- 
ly to look up their wagons and horses, and 
tako the roads leading to their forsaken 
homes, which they had expected to exchange 
for heavenly mansions. 

While wc were talking over this singular 
delusion of our steady-going neighbors, our 
little butter-woman drove up, looking woary 
and sad, as one who had expected to find her 
Lord, and, having failed, was loath "to take 
up the burden of life again." 

We had no heart to tease her now, after 
hearing of the tragic fate of her fat friend ; 
but it was difficult to repress a smile when 
she asked for her basket, forgotten in her ex- 
citement about the ascension the day be- 
fore, and put it into the wagon, as if she felt 
that she* might havo some use for earthly 
things after all. 

OnnA Lang borne. 
Lynchburg, Jan. 26, 1880. 



THfl ROLL OF HONOR 
Of the Hampton Normal School contains 
the names of tUose^raduntes or students 
who, leaying the school in debt to it, have 
paid their debts in full from their earn- 
ings as teachers or otherwise. Students 
whose resources are exhausted, and whose 
school debts are getting so large as to 
discourage them, are usually Bent away 
to earn the means, riot only to pay their 
debts, but to meet a part, at least, of the 
expense of continuing their course. This 
method develops character, m:\kfis them 
self-reliant, and maintains their self-re- 
spect which would* be lessened by a de- 
pendence on charity. The following let- 
ter illustrates the spirit which such a rule 
engenders. The writer, a member of the 
Junior class, left school in 1878. owing a 
debt of nearly fifty dollars, which, as will 
be seen, she has paid in full from her hard 
earnings, besides supporting a dependent 
mother. She will, doubtless, soon return 
and finish her course, all the stronger for 
the efforts she has made in her own be- 
half. J. p. B . II. 

West Va., Jan., 29, 1880. 

Dear General: — 

Enclosed you will find *48.00, which I 
think will settle my school-bill. When I was 
there at school and had to leave because I 
got behind in my payments, I told you then 
that you would gut all your money und I have 
tried to keep my word. 

This money has been very dearly earned. 
1 taught school lust winter, and am teaching 
at the same place this winter. I have a nice 
school. I walk three miles each way to my 
school every day, making six miles daily. I 
have done this because 1 could not affond to 
pay board; for besidcB having to save money 
to pay you, I have had my mother to take 
care of. 

My school is nearly out now; the people 
like my teaching very much. I get $32.50 
per month, but have to spend most of it on 
' ;ters. 

Yours truly, F. N. S. 



F00D-CTTEE FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Leibig's theory that liquor-drinking is com- 
patible with animal, but not with farinaceous, 
diet, seems to have been corroborated by an 
English scientific man, who has been trying 
the experiment on twenty-seven liquor-drink- 
ing persons. A striking instance of reform 
was shown in the case of a m.'i <>f sixty, who- 
had hecn intemperate for thirty /e years, and 
was in the habit of taking a spree about once 
a week. His constitution was so shattered 
that he had great difficulty iu obtaining in- 
ice on his life. After an attack of dclir- 
tremens, which nearly proved fatal, he 
induced to live upon farinnceous food, 
which in seven mouths entirely removed his 
desire fi>r liquor, nnd he became perfectly 
sober. II ; lost flesh at the beginning of the 



The cotton mills at Augusta, Ga., turned 
out $4,000,000 worth of manufactured pro- 
ducts last year, paid 10 to 12 per cent, divi- 
dends, and carried a handsome surplus to the 
sinking fund accounts. 



nths. 



experiment, but regained it in i 
Among the articles of food mention I as spec- 
ials antagonistic to alcohol arc lentils, dried 
beans, haricot beans, and macaroni, all of 
which should bo well boiled and seasoned 
with plenty of butter or olive oil. Ordinary 
garden vegetables are said to bo provocative 
of temperance, but much tew so than farina- 
ceous diet. 



One part of rectified oil of turpentine, sev- 
en parts of benzine, and fivo drops of .oil of 
valerian to each ounce of the mixture, is said 
to make a superior disinfectant for hospital and \ 
general use. Each of the ingredients possess 
the power of absorbing the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere, and of convening it into peroxide^ 
of hydrogen, a substance similar in its effects 
to ozone. Books, letters, newspapers, cloth- 
ing, wall-paper may be treated with this sort , . 
of disinfectant without injury. Its action is 
very persistent. — LaU Paper. 



THE WHEAT PB0DTJ0T IN BRAZIL 

On the 3d of January, 1880, there existed 
in Rio de Janeiro a Btock of 85,470 barrels of 
flour— say 1557 barrels Trieste, 27,900 barrels 
of Richmond, 16,000 barrels Baltimore, 1,000 
barrels domestic, and thirty-nine thou.Jind bar- ■ 
reh River Plate. It was only a few yearr ago 
that the River Plate countries imported large 
quantities of flour to supply tho deficiency of 
their own crops. From the United States- 
they took in 1870, 20,051 barrels; in 1871, 54,- 
372 barrels; in 1873, 2.2-19 barrels; in 1873, 7,- 
833 barrels; in 1874, 10,555 barrels; in 1875, 
94,611 barrels; in 1876, 715 barrels. Since 
1876 they havo imported little if any flour or 
grain, their own production being more than 
sufficient to supply their own wants. Their 
harvesting months are December and Janu- 
ary. 
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had, therefore, no place in the plans of the 
politician. 

X R lit H It . The legal status of the ex-slaves as vau- 
v ' | tage ground for party success became : more 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Ir.dian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



In the " Workman," for November we 
agreed to send a photographic group of In- 
dian students to each one sending a dollar 
subscription, with a request for it; and 
for $2.00, (two yearn' subscription,) the 
same group as tbey appeared on their 
arrival from the Indian Territory in 
November, 1818, and as they appeared 
In Jan., 1880. 

Wc hope any who have sent subscrip- 
tion and request, but have not receivetl 
their picture or pictures, will kindly send 
word to this office to that effect. 

Next to visiting the place, these contrast- 
ing groups are the most telling evidence 
of our success with Indians. The 
growth in every way is obvious. A set 
will be sent to each contributor to the 
Indian Cottage or " Wigwam.'' 

For one dollar, two such pictures will 
he sent to any address. 



The Le?AL status, rather than the real 
condition cf the freodmcn has *cen the 
chief concern of their prbfessed friends. 

It has been assumed, apparently, that 
a right state of society is a corollary from 
a system of good laws, while the converse 
is more nearly true. Blind to the facts of 
human nature and to the logic of events, 
a class of men has labored at the great 
work of creating a new order of things, 
building better than they knew in some 
ways, but, as a rule, subordinating all 
things to party or personal ends. War 
is, under God, a terrible force from 
without that decides ' vexing questions, 
as that of slavery ; but leaves unsettled 
multitudes of matters that only a force 
from within can regulate. Violence 
can only destroy. It cannot build 
up. Progress is a growth. It is expressed 
in wise legislation. But legislation that 
is satisfied with itself, as has been our 
reconstructive legislation, having made 
but one weak recognition (through the 
Frcedmen's Bureau) of the condition of 
the former chattel, results in reaction. 

While just laws arc good as setting a 
standard, and influence people in spite of 
their prejudices, their end is only attained 
through enlarged ideas. . 

No nation ever hail so tremendous a 
problem to deal with as did our own at 
the close of the war. Its solution was at- 
tempted by a political party that never 
forgot its main chance. Moral ideas 
could have no fellowship with that 
idea, and the, improvement of the people 



had, therefore, no place in the plans of the 
politician. 

The legal status of the ex-slaves as van- 
tage ground for party success became more 
and more his only concern. After the faint 
philanthropy above referred to, the beaten 
but brave and proud Southerner with the 
unshaken convictions he had inherited, aud 
the ignorant, good-hearted, enfranchised 
negro, suddenly lifted to power, were left 
to work it out together without a mo- 
ment's thoughtof the educational dutiesde- 
volving upon the professed guardians ol 
the latter. More than most men dream, 
the situation to day is due to a mutual 
kindly feeling, disturbed for a while, that 
came out of the past. The Negro disliked 
slavery more than he did the slave holder. 
\o longer dreading the one, he is coming 
more and more under the influence ol the 
other, not with the intelligence he 
ought to have had, but in a great de- 
gree as tempting the latter to control him 
through his fears or his passions,— his ig- 
norance, which is the basis of bodily 
bondage and makes possible a certain 
bondage of mind and life. 

While the ex-slave was being led 
through troubled time3 by his politi- 
cal Moses, not directly towards a safe 
and happy shore, the consciences of anoth- 
er class of friends stirred them to a quiet 
work, at first under contempt, and some- 
times persecution, but which after a 
time secured the respect and co-oper- 
ation of the best men of the South, 
and is now generally recognized ac- 
cording to its merit: the work of fitting 
the Negro for freedom and for the use of 
the power that had been given to him. 
Few in the North realize, as do the men 
engaged in this work, the great facts 
and the terrible necessities of the times. 
Such men talk so differently from their 
favorite newspaper that something wrong 
in them is oaen suspected. 

The representative men of the cause that 
has sent over five millions of dollars' in 
charity to enlighten the minds of the frced- 
men, and is now sending at the rate of 
nearly five hundred thousand dollars 
a year, are better witnesses than thos( 
whose profit is in the success of party 
Northern sentiment on the Southen 
question is educated by men who havi 
a very different standpoint from the Ne 
gro educator. 

We believe that both sections arc nov 
cooler than ever before, and that reflection 
will hereafter enter more into Northern 
judgment. The question of legal status 
is now fixed as far as law will settle it. and 
will interest the thoughtful less than that 
of the real condition of the Negro. Fifte 
years of teaching has given a - basis 
hope and of faith for the mental and mi 
al progress of the race. After fifteen 
years of freedom, Negro homesteads 
lot the entire South. In spite or 
some political friction, and still wide- 
spread hut not wholly sectional preju. 
dice, wc find in nearly every Southern 
State, in almost every county, ex-slavehold- 
ers pushing the common school work for 
both races ; we find free labor a success, 
and signs of a break-up of the Solid 
South. 

On the other hand is a vast, ignorant, 
but well-meaning mass of voters, capable 
of infinite harm because unable to learn 
their duty as men and citizens, anx- 
ious to do so but prevented by pub- 
lic and personal poverty. National aid 
for Southern education at this juncture 
seems imperative ; not more so than it 
has been at any time since 1865 ; but per- 
haps more to be hoped for now than 
then. . ■ 

Charity is increasing its gifts for the 
welfare of this race. There never was a 
year like the last for noble gifts to Negro 
education. On the well-laid founda- 
tions or Hampton, Atlanta, Fisk, How- 
ard, Lincoln, Claflin, and other schools, 
many more liberal offerings are, we be- 
lieve, to be laid. 



lie officers, but at no point have treaty 
stipulations been more wickedly broken 
than with reference to the education of 
Indian children. Proof of this statement 
is easy to produce. 

A better policy has been inaugurated, 
and the movement is now towards gener- 
ous provision for educating the red man's 
children. . 

Few appreciate the value of a single 
earnest, intelligent man. He influences 
hundreds; he multiplies himself Pur- 
pose fulfils itself and will not fail like 
laws or promises. 

What better use of money is there than 
helping work that generates such pur- 
pose ? ■ 

The best work for the races who have 
been given to this country to care for, to 
be sound, strong and perpetual, must look 
to private beneficence for its foundation. 



EDUCATION IN MISSISSIPPI. 
The Report of Col. J. A Smith, Super- 
intendent of Public Education, is just 
issued, and is encouraging. 

We quote and summarize as follows: — 

11 It is with much satisfaction that I am able 
to state that the Public School System is in a 
healthy and growing condition. As will lie 
seen by the statistics, when prepared, the 
number of children in attendance is largely 
in excess of that of any previous year. It will 
be observed that the financial statistics of 
1878 including receipts and disbursements, 
are in excess of those of 1877. und it is proba- 
' le that this excess will be increased in the 
jports for 187U. This cannot Imt be regard 
d as a manifestation on the part of the pco- 
le of the Stie of renewed confidence in the 
ause of poptflar education. Considering the 
inancial embarrassment that pervades the 
State the liberality of the people in many 
I in voting- the necessary funds to sup- 
that distributed by the State, in or- 
laintain theschools live mouths in the 
wortliv of note, as evincing faith in 
.ility and efficiency of our system of 
public schools, and that prejudice and ..pp..- 
Lion are gradually giving way to the light 
id experience of the age, and that the pub- 
; mind is now being turned in the direction 
' tile improvement of the system. 
"One of the most hopeful features of the 
;stem of public education with us, is the 
most complete liquidation of the enormous 
:hool debts inherited by the present regime, 
is true, that under the present law regular 
ig tile pay of teachers, the nominal sum it 
ot so large as formerly, yet by reason of the 
lipreciated value of warrants, they receivt 



Foa the Indian has been sought the 
same panacea of salvation by Acts of 
Congress. As with the negro, these are 
essential, but have no exclusive claim 
upon the attention of intelligent law mak- 
ers. Indian education is a serious con- 
cern with some of our legislators and pub- 



Thr educational machinery of the State 
is not in perfect running order, owing 
partly to the frequent changes in the 
school law. There are, as in most South 
ern States, County Superintendents. 
These officers have many duties and very 
little pay, their total year's salaries hav- 
amounted to but $11,765; while in. 
rinia the corresponding set of officers 
received $30,150. 

Two hundred thousand dollars are an- 
nually devoted to school purposes. The 
law requires that "ample school facilities 
shall be furnished to all the cducable 
youth or the state," and that schools shall 
be kept open four months in the year, 
but this is lar from accomplished. The 
tax of three mills on the dollar is not laid 
or collected, and the cause of education is 
sadly crippled by neglect, indifference or 
opposition, in some counties school inter- 
ests being the last to be considered. Effi- 
cient school officers are hard to find. 

"TEACHERS. 

'The pressing demand of the educational 
system of the State is well educated and 
trained teachers. How this demand is to be 
supplied, is a question that should coiniii.iii'i 
the earnest attention of everyone who feels 
an interest in the future well-being of the 
State. It is true we have among our teachers- 
some that are the peers of those of any other 
State. These are, however, comparatively 
few in number. As stated elsewhere in this 
report, normal schools for the education and 
trainin" of teachers have been adopted in 
Ml „t mates, and this is doubtless the shortest 
an 1 surest way in obtaining the end sought. 
It iB, however, attended with an expense that 
it is feared our people, in their present im- 
poverished condition, are unwilhntr to incur. 

Colonel Smith urges Normal Institutes 
and Teachers' Institutes as a great and 
pressing need. 

Institutes to be held for five or six 



weeks annuallyf under State auspices, are 
earnestly advocated. He sees that the 
teacher makes the pupils who become the 
people, and that the "improvement of the 
teacher is most radical work. Four Im- 
portant Institutes were held last year. 

The University of Mississippi, 
with 354 students; Alcom University 
(colored), with seventy, under ex-Senator . 
Revels ; the State Normal School at Hol- 
ly Springs (colored), with 100; and Tou- 
galoo University (colored), attendance 
not given, are or have been under 
State auspices, and have sent up most en- 
couraging reports. 

The latter (Tougaloo) is owned and 
controlled by representatives of the most 
deep-dyed Abolitionism, and is thus re- 
ferred to: — 

"The management of the institution ia ad- 
mirable; its teachers are superior, and every 
thing connected with it is in excellent condi- 
tion, as I have had occasion to learn from 
personal observation. As a recognition of the 
good work being done by the American Mis- 
sionary Society in the education and elevation 
of the colored people of the State, it is recom- 
mended that a liberal appropriation be made 
that it may he rendered still more useful." 

The Peabody Fund Trustees gave 
$5,250 last year, principally for the edu- 
cation ol' teachers for their work. 
The Superintendent adds:— 

"This question— as to whether or not the 
State shall aid in the edueation.of her chil- 
dren—if we accept the sentiments of other 
states aud peoples, is settled in the affirma- 
tive. If, as it is claimed, the virtue, integri- 
ty, and happiness of a people depend upon 
their intclliccnce; if Ihe statistics of the pris- 
on and poor-house can be relied on, that the 
great mass of their inmates are uneducated; 
if it be true that ignorance and sensuality go 
hand in hand, and that illiteracy, bigotry, and 
superstition arc all closely allied, then the 
correct answer to this question is unmistakea- 
ble. No one in this enlightened age will 
question tile fact that labor is remunerative 
just in proportion as it is directed by intelli- 
gence and skill, aud at this particular period 
of time, remuneration in some shape or other, 
is the end of all labor, and the amount of re- 
muneration should be in inverse ratio to the 
amount of labor, or in other words, it should 
be our aim to derive the fullest benefit from 
the labor expended, and in order to attain 
this end we must lie able to labor intelligent- 
ly. I would not be understood as arguing in 
favor of a parsimonious policy in school mat- 
ters: for it can be demonstrated beyond the 
mture of a doubt that no investment 

e or individual means, brings in so 

large a profit as in education. Unfortunately 
for~Mississippi, she is, at present, unable to 
expend that amount in the education of her 
youth that her necessities demand." 



Colonel Smith is an ex-Confederate 
officer who, in spite of traditional ideas, 
saw the rigiit course, and has given him- 
self, with all his heart and strength, to a 
great and humane work for both races. 
He has induced a number or educated 
Southern men in the various counties to 
co operate with him, and to-dny, while the 
people at large are backward and stupid 
on the educational question, there is a 
noble company or men " to the manor 
born" who are zealously laboring with 
for free schools. This is a sign of 
the times. 

This is the reconstruction from within \ 
that is working steadily throughout the 
South, and is too little known and appre- 
ciated in the North. 



The following illustrates the experi- 
ence of many who are fitted and anxious 
to teach in Southern schools. Sessions 
are short, from four to seven months, 
payment is delayed, and unless the teach- 
er is trained to some other work he or 
she is liable to disappointment. 

Teaching and farming go well together 
in the present condition of things. The 
teacher-farmer is the man for the times ; 
he is essentially an educator throughout 
the year. 

The agricultural training at Hampton 
i» a valuable basis for the teachers whom 
it has fitted and is fitting for the field. 

"Finding the school-work so uncertnin, I 
have decided to divide my time and atten- 
tion between teaching and farming. I have 
bou-ht a mule and farming utensils and have 
rented a little farm, aiming to make a ciop. 
So you can see how I stand. 

1 "W. A. Yahcrt." 
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A gentleman in the North recently 
received the following letter from a gen- 
tleman in the South, and sent it to us to 
II read, thus: " Dear Sir:— Please read and 


member of my church, and trustee of the pub- abroad. They felt a reality never before ex- 
ile school forr colored children in this place, I perienced; there was Such a ring of sincerity 
write to inquire whether you can recommend i in every word he uttered that their eyes were 
an efficient male teacher for said school. The filled with tears. When the service was end- 
fundain hand will pay a salary of $40.00 per ed, my friends said that they could not leave 


calls that afternoon, we thought hers the most 
interesting." 

Qood advice to teachers from the 
" Freedmen's Friend." 
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A gentleman in the North recently 
received the following letter from a gen- 
tleman in the South, and sent it to us to 
read, thus : " Dear Sir :_Please read and 
, return. A chance for a missionary." 

We publish it — a true word-picture; 
not to discourage, but as light on the 
question that can only be solved -by get- 
ting at all the points. 

When the ex-President of the Confeder- 
acy admits that he has changed his opinion 
on free labor, and that it, as a whole, iB a 
success, no argument for it is needed. 
But "everything is not lovely" in the 
lines of labor at the South. Tbat is why 
we are here and training the missionaries 
that are needed. 

My dear sir : — 

Yours of the 10th on sheep is' at hand. 
It is all right where you can take good care 
of the sheep; but my " negroes" love mutton 
too well to give mo time to carry out the 
perimcnt, — and living in town, I would bl 

. to do it by "proxy," which, my experie; 

' tells me, is one of the most unreliable myths 
yet discovered or invented. 

I wish you were here just now to help me 
talk. I have scolded, preached and threaten- 
ed my 11 renters "—all to no purpose; they 
have, as usual, wasted all their money and 
are going ahead on the next crop, getting 
"advances" from the very start. All their 
money is now in Boston, New York or the 
West, gone to pBy for luxuries and red wag- 
onB that they have no use for ; but they are 
restive and will not be comforted so long as 
they have a dollar of the old crop on hand. 
"It is their money," they argue, "and they 
ought to be allowed to spend it their own 
way ; " so I give up the conundrum and let it 
go. 

I have a beautiful estate in one place of 
about 1,300 acres; it would be a paradise for 
a gentleman, but I have turned it over to the 
negroes and they enjoy it to their heart's con- 
tent. Game is plenty on it. and to he had 
for trapping ; but they prefer to come to town 
and buy meat. Cotton and corn grow on it 
with very little labor, Yet the rascals will 
not gather it further than it suits their wants; 
the balance they let remain. They pay theii 
rents, and then my^pecuniary interest-cases, 
but wanting to see them have plenty of mon- 
ey, I keep following them up, urging them to 
pick their cotton and gather their corn ; it is 
/ like pouring water on a duck's back and am- 
ounts to about as much. Hence, I conclude 
that my mission as an evangelist is a failure, 
and we must let the man and brother enjoy 
his freedom in his own peculiar way ; other- 
wise he is not happy. 

Yours truly, Q. 



member of my church, and trustee of the pub- 
lic school forr colored children in this place, I 
ite to inquire whether you can recommend 
efficient male teacher for said school, The 
funds.in hand will pay a salary of $40.00 per 
month for a term of five months. At the ex- 
piration of said term, a private school may be 
established which will pay the same salary for 
another term of five mouths. A teacher who 
can commend himself to the colored people 
of this place may secure permanent employ- 
ment. It may be proper to add, that most of 
the colored people are Baptists. 

Y'our obedient servant, 

D. McNeil Torneu. 



abroad. They felt a reality never before ex- 
perienced ; there was such a ring of sincerity 
in cverv word he uttered that their eyes were 
filled w'ith tears. When the service was end- 
ed, my friends said that they could not leave 
the church without going up to the preacher, 
and taking him by the hand and telling him 
how much good he had done them, and put- 
ting a handsome gift into his hand, besides that 
they had contributed When rhe box was passed 
around. My friends had little faith before 
this that the colored mnn could be raised from 
liis condition, but conviction came with this 
day's service." 



. _ FRUITS OF QUIET LIVES. 

We are getting very fast away from the 
-war in some respects,— none too fast from its 
strifes and hates and miseries and memories 
of wrong; but in the very midst of these evil 
growths which cannot die too soon, from hu- 
man life Btirred to its depths on both sides of 
the line, sprung a strength and beauty, in he- 
roism and loyalty and quiet self-devotion, 
which can never be forgotten, though they 

n well afford to be, for their fruit shall re- 

No't the least worthy of remembrance, while 
perhaps the least anxious for it, is the army 
of peace that followed the footsteps of war 
into the South— a strange army, without ban- 
ners, of delicate women and peace-loving 
men, armed only with spelling books and 
testaments, leaving home and culture and 
comfort behind them, for hardships of all 
kinds, isolation, coarse surroundings, and 
sometimes the risk of death itself, without a 
regret, scarcely with a thought of the sacri- 
fice, with no malice in their hearts — too full 
of one earnest purpose and compassion to 
leave robin for anything lower . 

To be sure they had their rewards as they 
went along 



Me. J. Alexandee Tyleb wrote a let- 
ter oh the Indian Question to the N. Y. 
Herald, dated January 31, 1880, from 
which we clip an extract :— 
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The " Weed " Sewing Machine Compa- 
ny has contributed a machine to the 
Hampton Institute, for the benefit of the 
Indian boys who are to loam tailoring 
under Mr. J. C. Kobbins. We call atten- 
tion to their advertisement in another 
column. 



During the recent discussion in the 
General Assembly of Virginia upon the 
public debt a Southerner opposed forcible 
Readjustment on the ground of theState'r 
resources and ability to pay. 

We quote from the Slate, of Richmond 

" The strongest point he made was to Bhov 
the fallac 
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calls that afternoon, wcifiought hers 
iteresting." 



Good advice to teachers from the 
Freedmen's Friend," 

A teacher, if he (or she) is impressed with 
the moral obligation to improve his opportu- 
nities will instruct in various ways not laid 
down in the books. His own habitation, if 
, as well as the school-house, 
e tidiness and a general appearance 
Whitewash will be applied where 
needed, and scraps of paper, dead limbs of 
trees, or other trnsh, will not be allowed to 
litter the school-house surroundings. From 
the woods and i 
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and thus the example will extend itself to 
luniilies, anil the influence be even apparent 
in whole communities. Lincolnton appears 
pioneer in this direction, and as such 
_f — o ,dent is 
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eral. We can only hope that some day they 
may consent to give the public the two, thrill- 
ing stories blending into one, that here wo 
can only take the liberty of briefly alluding 



to. 



correctly when he says in r( 
gem rid "error; ' The statement is that by be- 
ing freed they have been lost to the State. 
Arc Senators willing to subscribe to this state- 
ment ? Do they not know that what was lost 
to the master was gained by the frecdmcn ? 
and that the State, which has a half a million 
of frecdnien instead of half a million of 
Blaves, has lost nothing V That ia exactly 
it The wealth has changed hands as any 
other wealth, but still remained in the State 
part of its eminent property, and the loss 



remains a cherished , - j ' th( . OM WM the ^ f th - e other ^ 
chold l . d j", d ! master lost the price of his slave and the slave 
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gained the price of his freedom, the privilege 
to dispose of his own labor, and the State, 
which owes this debt, and must pay it from 



started them in the right track of busi 
and while sixty-two Hampton graduates 1 
thank two good friends for their school 
leges and to carry t " 



people, was no loser by the change. 
This fact is so well settled that it requires 
no argument . We might with greater force 
plead the general losses incurred in ^ a great 
, commercial crisis, by famine, or pestilence,— 
Although Indians are called savages by ! people that these two friends began, these ■ , f thi , cn in justification of the repu- 

us. and ^ are savages, yet I think it would be two quiet lives cannot keep all their good . of „„ ho ' n , st debt owed to men, many 
difficult among a community of whites con- fruits hidden, and Hampton claims' the right , whom wm , loscrs , thu war mi lta 
SAl^M »f individuals as are , to express her own acknowledgement of it. The man who owncd abveea a l ao held 

the resem ion occupied by the two tribes | To those who know he story, there if 
«ZS Spot ed Tail and Red Cloud as : something beautiful, and specially illustra 
3 ZS ' about 13,000 Indians, to tive of the ever special providence of God, 



find the same degroe of morality in its widest 
sense and strictness. We are too apt to for- 
get, in this age of great progress, that the arts 
ind sciences which our race boasts of were 
not acquired by us in a brief space of time, 
but have been gradually developed by the ex- 
periments and experience of ages. The possi- 
bility of civilizing Indians has never until 
now been fairly and honestly tried, and yet 
the too universal cry of our people, and espec- 
ially those who inhabit the Western dtates 
and Territories, is, 'What's the use of wast- 
ing time and money in the vain endeavor to 
civilize the Indians f Better exterminate 
them I ' These questions naturally arise in 
the mind of the just man :— Why not exert a 
little patience, and *ive to the policy adopt- 
ed by the present-administration, and which 
truly deserves thai prefix of ' peace and good 
will,' a fair chance of being tested f Why 
turn them over to the iron hand of the mili- 
tary ? The Government can well afford to let 
the sweet Bpirit of charity govern our rela- 
tions with this people, and I feel sure that a 
supreme blessing will accrue from it in saving 
from ignorance, barbarism and destruction 
those who are our own fellow-men and enti- 
tled lo consideration as such in the name of 
justice and humanity." 

This ib an example of the constant 
calls that are coming in for teachers. 

We are unable to supply the demand 
in our immediate vicinity . 

Lsdlsnola, Texas, 27th Jan., 1880. 
Principal of the Hampton Normal School 
for colored persons, Norfolk* Va., 

Sir:— 

On behalf of Fred Hamilton, a colored 



the calling of these two from the distant 
homes of New and Old England, by the cry 
of the lowly ; and the union of the two lives 
in one purpose of good never laid down, but 
expanding as its opportunities increased of 
firrning out new ones. 

On their new journey across the sea, Hamp- 
ton follows these friends with a loving God- 
speed, and while she knows that they carry 
with them a kind intent in behalf of her in- 
terests, she wishes them all success in their 



A CASE OF 00HVERSI0H. 
We take the liberty of publishing an 
interesting extract from a private letter : — 
Tmust relate to you a little incident about 



State bonds, and because he lost his slave 
property he must lose, too, the little remr" 
ing money he had invested in these State 
eurities ! But Mr. Henry proves that the 
trainers of the bill have also erred in the mat- 
ter of the value of our real and personal estate 
which they claim has so materially shrunk 
since the war as to render it impossible to 
meet the interest on our debt at a fair rate of 
taxation The Senator from Richmond show- 
ed conclusively there had been no such 
shrinkage of values here ' as intimated in the 
bill, and every man who knows the story of 
the past ten vcars, will fully agree with him. 
On the contrary there has been, we think, a 
verv perceptible increase in our property and 
its values, though very few of our people have 
become sudden millionaires or accumulated 
vast fortunes. These things arc not expected 

here. We arc not a venturesome, speculative, 

or mercantile people ; but content with slow 
out | gains that are sure and come to stay with us. 
the I Our poverty, tha' we plead so piteouBly is not 
vho real. We are not poor in fact, though to hear 
ght the very poor mouths many make, a Btran- 
B so ger would suppose we were as badly off 
,. The as the famishing Irish people, and needed a 
^gentlemen of the family' thought they general subscription throughout the wor d to 
woulS visit the colored churches, "rhe first our relief It is not so ™° P e °P' e ° f 
they went into, there was so much shouting, ginia are doing as well if not better than m 
*e .to that thev were clad to retire, though a most any other State in the Union, and 
fhey were cdK?»ore the society for should blush to put up this beggar's plea to 



JOHN BEIOHT ON EDUCATION. 

At a meeting of the teachers of Bir- 
mingham, Kngland, recently called by the 
Mayor of that town, Hon. John Bright 
the famous English liberal statesman 
spoke in addressing them as follows : 

To feel that I am in the presence of from 
hundred to six hundred persons who are 
engaged in the honorable office of teaching, is a 
great pleasure, and I hold this to be a meeting 
' peculiar and very interesting character, 
not sure it would have been possible for 
the Mayor to send out invitations to five or 
hundred persona of any other class in 
Birmingham, where he would have had so 
much that is important to the present and fu- 
tue of this great community. 

"Education is not books alone. It is not 
what is called the 'three Its.' It is not even 
classics and mathematics, of which when I 
was young I knew nothing, and of which I 
have" not acquired any knowledge since. I 
regard what are called the classics— that is, 
the anc ient language of Greece and Rome — as 
rather luxuries than anything else. It it a 
luxury to know anything which is good and 
innocent ; it is a great luxury to know a great 
deal of the past, not that it makes you more 
powerful, but it is a pleasure to the p -son 
who knows. But I do not believe mysel that 
there is anything in the way of wisdom, 
which is to be obtained in any of the books of 
the old languages, which at this moment may 
not be found in books of our own literature. 
Therefore, I think a man may be as great a 
man, and as good a man, and as wise a man, 
knowing only his own language and the wis- 
dom in it, as if he knew all the Latin and 
Greek books that were ever written. But I 
say there is another sort of education beyond 
that of books ; I think Milton describes this 
sentiment in speaking of some ancient person 

Deep versed in books but shallow in himself, ' 
and there is no doubt that there are peo- 
ple who know almost everything that may be 
known in a library, and yet they will hardly 
make their way from one street to another. 

" I would have nothing there that was done 
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sterbing' the meeting. However, they pass- avoid 
ed on to a second church, taking the lowest 
seats in the house, that, if like the services of 
the first church, they could retire more quiet- 
ly . What was their surprise and delight to 
become so riveted and magnetized by the 
preacher that their souls were stirred to the 
very depths I His burning eloquenco and 
glowing appeals, illustrated by exquisite fig- 
ures, and choice diction, free from grammat- 
ical errors, had a power surpassing any one 
they had ever listened to, in this country or 



eting their just obligations.' 



A lady in Washington Society (not 
" political") writes to a friend : 

" Last week I gave my young lady visitors 
a taste of Washington Society, making num- 
erous calls, attending a Wedding at which 
Mrs. Hayes was present. 

We called on Mrs. Sen. Bruce and were all 
delighted with her. She returned the call on 
Saturday and although we had a multitude of 



scter of onr population, to exalt the sent- 
iment of the people, whatsoever can be done 
by the expenditure of money, by the devotion 
of the earnest efforts of good men and good 
women like the five or six hundred I see be- 
fore me, that I would do and have done. I 
ily exhort you to go on, and to consider 
there is nothing in this town more essential 
to its future prosperity and greatness than the 
good, sound education of your children, and 
every one of you as teacher will feel you have 
been permitted to bo one of the helpers in the 
greatest work which the population of Bir- 
-lingham has ever yet undertaken" 



OBITUARY. 

Died., Jan. 23d 1880, at her hous. 
liamsport, Pa., a graduate of Hamp 
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mal School, Mrs. Matilda Ja 
B. Weaver, an ex-Btudent of Hal . 

She was, at the age of 13, taken to the 
Pennsylvania State School for Soldiers' Or- 
phans, at Bridgewater, Pa. After going 
through a four years' course there, she was 
employed as a teacher in the school, and 
taught one year. Then coming to Hampton 
in the Fall of '73, she entered the middle class, 
and graduated in '75, Afterwards she taught 
two years in North Carolina and Virginia; 
was married in '77, and went to her home in 
Williamsport, Pa. where her husband obtain- 
ed the position of teacher in the public school. 
The deceased was beloved as a scholar by her 
classmates and teachers; and as a teacher by 
her pupils, aud leaves a husband, mother, 
two sisters and many friends to mourn her loss. 
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A SET OP S0H0LAB8HIP LETTEES. 
There is perhaps no better or fairer 
illustration we can give of the progress 
of the students through the school course 
than a set of their scholarship letters writ- 
ten once a year by them to the 
• friends who contribute scholarships ($70 
a year) to the school. We gave such a 
set bit month, and this is another. The 
letters are selected for their intrinsic in- 
terest. In all other respects they are not 
above the average, and are given entirely 
without correction. 

from an indian. 

Hampton, Va. 
Dear Friend 3 

I was born in Grand Island Neb. in the 
15 day of Nov. my mother was married by a 
whit"" man and used to live in Grand Island, 
and my father was scouting with the Pawnees 
and once it rain very hard and he got hght- 
linp: struck and died. I did not know him 
I never seen him. my mother tells me about 
him when he died my mother went back to 
her own home, and lived with her brother, 
who lived like a white man . In I860 I went 
on a hunting with the Pawnees and Puncas 
we went on about three days they found some 
bufflos bo all the men got their best horses 
and fixed them up and than took their bows 
and arrows and guns they went all around 
them and than they just run after them and 
see who'll get there first one man would kill 
two or three sometimes four and eight, and 
they skin them, and tak« them home, skm 
and all the skins are used for moccasins and 
men legends once I went swimming while the 
men went after bufflos. while I was in the 
water I seen a bufflo coming towards where 1 
was frighten me, to. I had to climbed upon 
a tree it was mad some men were after him 
and liad some arrows in him. they killed 
him and than I got down, from the tree, and 
I seen them skin it. wo had lots bufflo meat 
we camp same place, the Indians were drying 
their meat so it will less long, after while we 
went on again, we want on till sun was sat. 
next morning they seen some more bufflos. 
they killed many more they had to stay there 
till theif meat was dry. we stayed there and 
the Indian women got their filings and work- 
ed on. with their skin, they finished them, 
and had lots meat and skins, and return home 
again. I just ubc to eat dry meat all the time 
no towns around norVar, to buy Borne bread 
and sugar. I use to get hungry, for bread. 
I use to cry. for some bread my stepfather 
had to take me where their was some Pawnees 
that ilid not go on hunting we got there. I 
had all the bread I want I was glad then the 
next day we went on and got to a town and 
went in the cars and went on we got to an- 
other' town we got out and went home, and 
than they sent me to school, four months. I 
want home again, after awhile, some some 
Pawnees ran away from their home, went to 
Inrl. Ter. and stayed there for couple years 
had nice time and had many ponies and mules, 
thev did not need anything, they sent one 
back to tell them how .nice it was down there 
and it, made part of the ChiefB, think it would 
be nice to go down there, they use to have a 
big counsil there with the Agents and Rush 
Roberta he.p them as I know him. one Chief 
did not want to go down there that was Lone 
Chief, because he liked the place wl*re we 
use to live and because the Pawnees were civ- 
ilized when they were up there they were 
■ commencing putting up their log houses and 
farming, but they went down to Ind. Ter. 
At my home they are just commencing farm- 
ing. I 'avc got a farm my own. I use to 
l my farm in summer and go to school 
riqter. I had been wanted to go to some 
>r school I am very glad they took me to 
ipton School. I think my friends at 
Hampton School will help me all they can I 
want to learn all I can in Hampton School 
and stay here till four or five years, my moth- 
er was willing for me to come to School and 
be among, the white people, and when I went 
to the Indian Territory I went to the day 
school one year, and the next year I went to 
the Boarding School. I never use to talk 
English one year ago but the Indian Agent at 
my home kept me at his house, where there is 
many white ocople staying they use to talk to 
me in English all the time and I try hard I 
soon learnt how I had to interpret for the 
Agent when we first went down the Territory 
there use to bo many sickness they use to get 
sick and some of them died they were not use 
to in warm country once I was sick I had the 
chills and favor I pretty near died I got well 
again before I came away I plowed part of 
my field and sowed some wheat but I 'ave got 
brothers who will work on my held while I 
am away and keep my horses good some 
white people use to want to take me when I 
w.. .. home- I use to write to Col Meacham to 
to some School he did help me 
id I thank him I am very glad I went to 
lumiiton School I am trying to be a good 
boy. and study all I can the only thing that 
troubles nic is Georgraphy. I have to try 
Yours truly 

J. M., Pawnee Indian. 



1 FEOM A JUNIOR. 

Hampton, Va., 

Dear Friend 

I have been requested by the principal, 
Gen Armstrong to wnte you a letter concern- 
' the history of my past life. 

i was born in Pickens County S. C. July 
h2, 1860. When five years of age my parents 
moved to Columbia the state capital, which 
was at that time a very desolate looking place ; 
there was not a building standing on main 
street. They having been burned by Gen 
Sherman's men. The state at that time I be- 
lieve was under martial law, for when any 
one committed a crime they were carried to 
headquarters for trial. The colored people at 
that time were very poor; many being unable 
to earn their bread. But luckily for my 
parents they found good situations. About 
that time there was a great desire upon the 
part of the colored people for an education ; 
the larger portion being very poor and unable 
to send their children to school there was not 
much done the first year towards education. 
But the second year a few private schools 
were opened by colored people who had very 
little education; and could only teach read- 
ing and spelling a little. They knew very 
little about arithmetic' and grammar. They 
being slaves were not allowed books what 
they learned they did it by chance. To be 
caught with a book in slavery time would re- 
sult in him or her being tied up and whipped 
almost to death. 

It was I believe in the year of 1860 that the 
first 6chool of any importance was opened. 
It was taught by teachers from the North. 

This school still exists under the name of 
the Howard school ; and is taught by colored 
teachers and is supported by the state. It 
has an average attendance of about (700) 
seven hundred. 

I started to this school in 1868. The school 
at that time was under the charge of a North- 
ern lady. 

I did not go to this school long ; my parents 
not having an education thought I was not 
learning fast enough so they stopped me. I 
learned my Alphabet at this school and how 
to spell a little. My mother wished to go on 
a visit to our old mountain home, where we 
staid about six months. I did not go to 
school once while there. When we came 
home my father sent me to a private school ; 
there I learned a little about Georgraphy and 
<,-;»i,m/.t;*> For some cause or other this 



leman from Portsmouth Virginia who at that 
time was about to commence shingling in the 
swamp of the Great Pedee river. After a 
short time, I succeeded in learning the trade 
and was getting on very well, but when win- 
I found that the swamp life 



came to school fOT and that was what I must 
have. At the end of the term I was promoted 1 
to the Senior Class. Oh joyl what great re- 
ward that was for my labor I How happily I 
began my work for vacation! I worked a 
part of the first month in the "Knitting 



ter came on I found that the swamp hie was part oi tne nrsu moom m me nm.img 
verv unpleasant; living in tents roughly built I Room," but work getting scarce there, I went 
and being exposed to the cold and rain, a to work in the "Crab and Oyster Canning 

•• - P. "™ - ^ " *- ~>- -< Factory" of Mr. T. T. Bryce. When I arst 

began to work there I picked crabs getting 
two cents per. lb. 

At first I did not make much, but I worked 



„. v cause or other this 
I remained out of school 
year when I started to 



work i 



arithmetic 
school soon closed 
this time about o 
school again. 

I had by this time learned to appreciate my 
studies; I studied Davics Practical arithme- 
tic, Barnes' brief history of the U. S. 

But unluckily for me my mother was taken 
sick rhumatism she is Btill an invalid. I was 
compelled to quit school to help my father 
support the family which consisted of five be 
Bides myself. This went very hard with mi 
for I was very anxious to leam. The S. C. 
University at that time was opened for colored 
boys. I had a recommendation given me by 
all my teachers. But as I have already said 
my father was unable to send me. I was 
however determined not to be outdone by 
this; So I started to night school. I had not 
been going there long before this school 
closed. I continued to study at night and at 
my work whenever I had a chance. 

I was staying with Dr , and when he 

went to see his patients I would carry my 
books under the seat of the buggy and study 
untill he came out. He caught me at this 
several times and I was discharged. I then 
gave up the idea of trying to learn. I had 
tried every way I knew how, and had been 
defeated. t 

Please accept my heartiest thanks for the 
contributions you> have so cheerfully given to 
' * ' a the elevation of our race from igno- 
\ and superstition. 

was appointed by Capt. S. Thompson 

Supt. of education to receive the benefit 

of the Peabody fund for one year. 

It has been three years since I went to 
school ; I had studied in arithmetic as 

compound numbers. I have been here 

the first of October and am very well pleased 
with the school.. I entered the Junior class. 
Please excuse bad writing as this ib my firBt 
letter north and of course I am very nearvo 
Nothing more at present, 
Respt. J., 

of Columbia, S. C 



spell of sickness was the result. In spite of 
the attention I received I grew worse and 
worse, until it was thought best to - send me 
home, where I could receive better attention. 
In a short time after I reached home I recov- 
ered somewhat and was permitted to attend 
school for a short time during the latter part 
of 1875, and in 1876, I practiced my trade a 
short time but having a thirst for an educa- 
tion I was not contented with but desired to 
follow some occupation that was more in- 
structive than making shingles. My mind 
i fixed on teaching school and after passing 
__ examination, I was authorized to teach 
and continued one or two short sessions each 
year from 1876 until 1879 when Capt Hugh 
S. Thompson (Sfate Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for the state of South Carolina) deliv- 
addrcss to the teachers of Marion 
County. In his address he complimented the 
;on Normal, and Agricultural Institute 
.„ „_id he was authorized to award (10) ten 
Btudents of South . Carolina with a Peabody 
Scholarship to tho Hampton Normal and 
iltural Institute. To my surprise I was 
appointed one of the ten, but not without ad- 
,nd joy. 

as I received intelligence of my ap- 
pointment, I commenced making prepara- 
tions for starting, and on the seventh of 
August. I started for Wilmington North Car- 
olina, with the intention of spending a few 
weeks there with my brother. After my ar- 
rival there, I was advised not to remain on 
account of the unhealthy condition of the 
city. Goldshoro North Carolina was the next 
[dace I contemplated stopping, and having 
taken the cars for that place, I reached there 
on the night of the tenth and was cordially 

received bv Mr (a graduate of Shan 

University "at Raleigh North Carolina) and 
several others originally from South Carolina 
who have established thcmBelves at Golds- 
horo since the war. After spending a few 
weeks there I set out for this place and reach- 
ed here on the seventeenth of Sept and after 
being examined, I was assigned to the Middle 
Class ; by hard study and good deportment I 
will graduate in 1881. 

I am very respectfully yours 



iteadily on and after awhile Mr. Bryce baci— 
ne to pick crabs for the Hygeia Hotel allow- 
ing tne as many pounds of crabs as I picked 
and half as many extra so in that way I man- 
aged to make more money. I had worked in 
that way some time when Mr. Bryce allowed 
to pack the crabs paying me seventy-five 
ts per day. At that rate I was able to 
e some money and when I earned twenty- 
i dollars I thought that I owned a very 
large sum of money. 

I was very happy but my happiness was 
transient for just before vacation ended my 
dear step-father was brought home very ill 
from New York where he had been working. 
It was on the 18th of the month that he was 
brought home, and on the 19th he died leav- 
ing my dear mama with six children for whom 
she alone has to provide. 

What a dreadful cloud this was that had 



been th 
of pleas 
What 



hard. 



from the middle class. 

Hampton, Va., 

Dear Friend ; 

It gives myself much pleasure to wnte 



giving an account of my past life. _ 
torn in Marion South Carolina May, 1800. 



noru iu manuu oimui „qiu>.ui» — -j, . — 

1803, I lost my mother and my father being 
in the war, I was committed for a time to the 
care of my grandmother. After the close of 
the war, father home and in 1870, I was per- 
mitted to attend school four months each 
year until 1874, pa being anxious that I 
should learn a trade and with the advice of 
my uncle I was put under the care of a gen- 



FROM A SENIOR. 

Hampton, Va., 

My dear Friend, — 

I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of writing to you once more so that I can 
thank you for you for your kindness to me 
and my race. 

This is the last time I shall have to wnte to 
vou as this is my Senior term. 
" I am very thankful to the Lord for giving 
my people and me such good friends as you 
id also such a glorious privilege of get- 
ting some education, as it is so much needed 
in my race particularly. Besides there is 
work to be done in the world, and if we do 
not help to do it of what good shall we be in 
this great and wonderful world otours. 
• I had a very hard time when' I began my 
school life. My'niother had six children to 
Dvide for, and I am the oldest, (I am but 
;tcen) she had to provide nearly every thing 
that we had. 

Many a day have I had to sit home and 
grieve because I could not go to school, but 
meanwhile I knew not that my Heavenly 
Father was providing for me. He was though 
for in the year 1876 I had learned enough to 
enable me to enter the Junior Class at the 
Normal School. I studied very hard and was 
promoted to the Middle Class in 1877. I got 
on very well that term but being young my 
teachers thought it would be better for me to 
repeat my Middle term. 

After school closed at the Normal for that 
term, I thought I would teach school during 
that vacation. So I gathered at my house, 
which is in the town of Hampton, a number 
of poor little ragged children so that I might 
teach them, and also earn something for my- 
self, as I charged them ten cents a week. 

The first week 1 had only four Bcholars, the 
second week I had twelve, and the third I 
had twenty. I had just gotten my school 
fairly Btarted when disease seized me, and 
with it came a crushing of all my hopes for 
the poor ljttle children. 

I had to close my school, as I was very ill 
and I remained so all summer. 

With my illness also came one of my great 
est blessings for it was during it, that 1 sought 
the Lord Jesus Christ and found him precious 
to my soul. ' 

By the time school opened I was well 
enough to continue my Btudies. 

I studied more earnestly this term hoping 
to be promoted to the Senior Class at the end 
of the term, and also trying to gain all the 
knowledge that I could for that was what I 



family just in the hour 

lid I have. done if I had not had a 
ir to fly to in that hour of dreadr 
ful sorrow and distress. 

The money I had saved I had to give to my 
dear mama to assist her in paying for my 
father's burial expenses. 

In that wav I was deprived of the school 
clothes I need'ed, but I started to school feel- 
ing that the Lord would provide for me as he 
always had done. / 

An education I wanted and an education I 
must have if perseverance and hard Btudy 
would attain it, and I prayed earnestly to the 
Lord to help me. 

The Lord heard my prayer for he found me 
a dear friend in one of my dearly beloved 
teachers who is now in France and to whom I 
wrote telling her of my distress. [ have also 
another dear teacher in New York who helps 
me very much. 

I need not try to tell you how I love my 
kind teachers and Northern friends, for I can- 
not. I hope the Lord will bless them always. 

My dear friend I do wish very much that 
you will write to me, as I would be very hap- 
py to have you do so. 

Hoping that the Lord will bless you, 

I remain Yours respectfully R. 



EHOOUBAGIUrJ. 
Mr. Alfred H. James, for many years Su- 
perindent.of Schools of the Friends' Freed- 
men Association of Philadelphia writes as 
follows, from Charlotte, North Carolina: 

The Freedmen who have not been en- 
sued in agriculture or other work for them- 
selves, have found employment at moderate 
pay, and seem to have done well well during 
the summer, and are thankful in being in 
tolerable preparation for the more trying sea- 
son of winter. Several have made good 
crops of cotton, which stood the drouth bet- 
than most other crops. R. S. raised eighty 
bushels of wheat and fifty-seven of oats, keepj 
two horses, some fine hogs, and has a good 
farm-yard of poultry. The great change for 
the better which has in a few short years 
me over the colored people of Lincolnton 
is a surprise to all. It was one of our poor- 
est places, where they had poor houses, no 
money, bad clothing and scanty food, and 
but little work to be obtained at any price. 
Our school had to be maintained without charge 
to them, while clothing, food and books had 
in many instances to be supplied, that the 
children might have the benefit of it. To- 
day it is a thriving village of neat cottages, 
a school-house (ours), and two meeting- 
houses. It is .located one mile out of Lin- 
colnton (proper), and around our school, 
which appears to have formed the centre, 
and been the nucleus of the whole thing. 

Among other gratifying things there, I 
will state that a large number of the former 
students are now engaged in teaching either 
public or subscription schools in the sur- 
rounding country, and from all I could leam 
are doiSg well. I met two of these, who 
came to see if we would be willing to supply 
their schools with books at the same prices 
we did our own, ' stating they could not ob- 
tain books at any price, and that the children 
were badly in need of them. Lack of books 
is an essential drawback to schools here 

^Charlotte is a lively business^ place at this 
season. Country merchants come here to buy 
goods for winter stock. Cotton is coming 
into the market, and buying and selling is 
the order. It is a large cotton mart, and is 
also called, on account of its being a railroad 
centre, "the Chicago of the South." 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



■ N „„ „wi« The most advanced scholars I superintendents for teachers are once 
LETTEBS FB0M HAMPT0H GRADUATES. g*j ^Jenrired school yet. They have been m0 re coming in to Hampton faster than 
T busv helping their parents with their orops. thcy can be BUpplied. 
Hunger for Learning and Land. | £ „ riUng , spe mng, arithmetic, | * r w>< . 



alphabets, but they soon found out that they 
could learn to spoil the words as soon as they 
could tho letters; and now 1 am pleased to say 
that all my little beginners can read any word 
1 write for them.^ My scholars sMm very anx- 



LETTEBS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

HUNOEB FOB LEASHING AND LAND. 

The Animal that Takes the. Place 

' OF THE HOBSE. THE LITTLE END OF 

ihe Hobn. The Sign of a Long Ser- 
mon. Improvement in Paying Teaoh- 
ebb. A Less Favobable Repobt. The 
Viboinia Educational Journal Appre- 
ciated. A Visiting Supebintendent. 
Plea fob Readino '^Matter. A Gen- 
kbous Kbiend. A Mebby Chbistmas. 

The very "general desire among the 
freedmen for acquiring land and an " edu- 
cation " if sometimes a blind instinct, is a 
very safe and hopeful one, and one that 
will necessarily grow by what it reeds on. 
There is no more common report in our 
graduates' letters than their report of this 
craving. 

Thus, a recent letter from a graduate 
who Is teaching in Virginia, with an av- 
erage of nay pupils, Bays:— "My school 
is in a very enlightened neighborhood, 
where education, Christianity and the ac- 
cumulation of property arc the only fac- 
tors Am boarding with a colored man 
who ownB about 380 acres of land which 
is in a splendid state of cultivation. 
There arc a number of others who live 
within a mile of my school that own flay 
acres or more apiece." 

Another graduate, an observing young 
woman, of last year's class, writes also 
from Virginia:-" I have been teaching 
nearly two months. The people are very 
kind and they like me very' much. They 
are industrious. Almost every man owns 
his house and land." 

She gives a picturesque description of 
the state of things in her neighborhood, 
which is in 'a different condition from the 
first described : — 

I have twenty in my day school and twenty- 
flye in my Sunday-school. Some who come 
have never been to 8..oday-school before; it is 
the first that has ever been held here . 

One very disagreeable thing is, that the 
men here chew and smoke more than the 
, Sen. If a baby cries, they wiU give it a glass 
of wine or beer to quiet it and warm it up, 

night, and I helped two men and a woman to 
put it out. They have no engine, so when 
inch accidents happen, the women and men 
will cut buBhes and whip it out. 

The church is five miles from me I am 
fortunate enough to ride there, instead of hav- 
inir to walk as a great many do. I have to go 
taaaolSrS as that animal take, the place 
of ahorse here generally. Land 1» "Where 
S four dollar, an acre. My schoo "house is 
quite comfortable; it is a log cabin. The 
women here are quite untidy; the, ..pit all 
. over the floor, and seldom wear a collar. I 
••soke to them about being temperate and sign- 
, the pledge. The, objected, on the ground 

Slit "if they feel like taking a dram no pledge 
eould keep them from doing so;" and they 
offer it to me quite often, but I stick to my 
resolution. T 
' Honing to hear from you .oon, 1 am, 



after awhile. The most advanced scholars 
have not entered school yet. They have been 
busy helping their parents with their crops. 
I teach reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar and geography. I like the work 
very well, but I have had but little experience. 
I know it is a grand thing to be able to help 
those so low down. My scholars, as a general 
thing, seem to lie, wide-awake. They Bcem 
anxious to learn. 

The colored people, as a general thing, are 
very poor. Only a few own land. The major- 
ity hire themselves to white men for wages, 
aid at the end of the year, when payday 
oomcs, they get nothing for their year's labor. 
As the saying is, they "come out at the little 
end of the hSrn." The family I am boarding 
with owns two acres of laud. Most all the col- 
ored people raise their own meat, and own one 
or two cows. They are hard-working people 
I received the Journal and fiud it to be use- 
ful Tho Southern Workman, I am sorry 
to say, stands a poor chance of being introduc- 
ed here, a. there are so few who can read well 
enough to read a paper. I would like to take 
it myself. I have not been able to do any- 
thing towards tho balance I owe the school, 
but hope to, just as soon as possible. I must 
stop a« you will get tired of this dry letter. 
With lovo for the school and its managers, 
I am respectfully yours, M. 



• . j . r„, t^ohnr* are once I alphabets, but they soon found out that they 
superintendents for^teachcrs are once p » gj^ ^ the ^ ords „„„„ they 
more coming in to Hampton faster than mM tho , ettera . and now , am pleased to say 



Another writes from North Carolina: — 
I am teaching in a district entirely inhab- 
ited by ignorant people. 1 suppose, however, 
there are a few who are trying to get the bot- 
tom rail on top. The family with whom I am 
boarding are very nice people, and seem very 
much interested in the cause of education; the 
lady can read a little, and seems interested 
when she hears good reading. Except this 
family, the colored people in general are near- 
ly as bad oil as they were in slavery. They 
-work with men who carry on large farms on 
the river, and they make their contracts in 
such a way that the white man gets al their 
wages in return for their board and perhaps a 
jugof whisky at Christmas; so the next ye 



they can be supplied 

:rginia educational journal. 
valuable magazine is sent to fifty 
of the Hampton graduates by the school, 
through the kind cooperation of the pro- 
prietors. It is highly appreciated, and is 
a most important aid to their work. 

Viboinia, 1—7—1880. 

General , Bear iir :— 

Your postal was received some time 
since also the sample paper and Educational 
Journal, for which please accept my 'hanks. 
1 find the Journal very beneficial indeed. Dr. 
Ruffner, when attending tho recent institute 
held here, recommended it to the touchers, 
and 1 was just thinking of taking it when 
yours cTmeto me soon after. 1 thank you 
very much for it. 

Enclosed you will find stamps amounting to 
twenty-five cents, for which please send me the 
Workman for six months. You have my 
svmnathics in regard to tho recent fire. 1 wish 
7ou much success in your efforts to rebuild 1 
!. doing nicely with my school hero, having 
eighty-six enrolled. 1 enjoy tho BCliool very 

much Mary teaches near me ; 1 «ee her 

often.' My lovo to Louise and Edith if they 
are with you. Truly yours, A. 



could tho letters; and now 1 am pleased to say 
that all my little beginners can read any word 
1 write for them. My scholars seem very anx- 
ious to learn. One or two wnnt to come to 
Hampton, but 1 have not the means to pay 
their board. 1 would like to know if General 
Armstrong could not take them there and let 
them work their way through. If so, please 
let me know soon. 

1 received your card stating that you desire 
me to act as agent for tho Woukman, 
which 1 will gladly dq ; but 1 am sorry to say 
that most of my people here do not cherish 
reading much. Yet | have a promise of a few 
which 1 hope to send down soon. 

1 am doing all 1 .can in the Sunday-school 
work. 1 have two that now send for the Sun- 
day-school edition. They are new schools; 
1 havo go'ten up since 1 came hero ; they 
much in need of help. Have you any pa- 
iand bookB that you could give me for 
them, or could you refer me to a society or 
company that 1 could got some Bibles of cheap? 
1 find it a recreation W> meet the little ones on 
a Sunday morning, wiih a different picture to 
what they saw during tho week ; besides, it 
would be an addition to tho Institute to have 
them subscribe for the S. 8. edition which 
gives strictly international lessons, also other 
news that encourage the moral training. En- 
closed please find t3.40, which tho schools be- 
fore montioned- send for tho 8. 8. edition. 1 
will write again, and give you a brief Bketch 
of the country and people. 



A generous friend. 



Another report has come of the Christ- 
mas gladness brought to many poor little 
ones in our graduates' school-rooms, by 
the benevolence of a generous friend in 
Massachusetts. 

Va.. December 25, 1879. 

Dear General :— 

1 wish you and the school a Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year. 1 would like to 
jug of whisky at Christmas; so the next year with a „ to da y, b ut 1 found that 

the colored laborer must stay, thinking that do morc ^ by 8tayi ng here. 1 had i 

he only makes out to live on the river, and christmls tre c. Tho children and most of th- 
if ho leaves that and goes on the Ridge i he , 
will suffer. Some few who contract to buy P? £ 

land, get them an old horse and give a mort- | _,_ 

gage. In the spring when thoy need the horse 
ftdies, or if not, when the crop is made (which 
they have mortgaged), if they are not able - 



itry and people. 
1 remain yours ob'd'tly. L. 



j well i 



meet the payment^ the crop i's taken and sold; 
when the land payment is due they are uua- 
meet it, and have to give it up. It ura >■ 



.. „„„ before, 
colored. The ohurch was so 
Id horse and give a mort- I - • that m any stood outside. 1 have been 
when thoy need the horse forit for the part month. The 

children delivered their pieces beautifully, and 
everybody was well pleased . 1 got the tree up 
by taxing each child ten cents. Of course that 
would not have given presents for all, but \ 
imposed the tax simply to get candies for 
theoK Most of tho presents were furnished 
bv Mr B 1 thought that a good way to dis- 
tribute thorn . There wore about 300 presents 
on tho tree; so you can judge how well it was 
loaded. Tho children were well pleased with 
their presents. Every child and many grown 
persons received something. Tho Binging was 
cxcellont, too, considering the teacher th.t 
they had. We had plantation songs and 
hymns from Moody and Sankey. The whites 



only the colored, but the poor whites on those 
large farms who are equally as bad off. All 
this arises from ignorance. I have had pup, s 
,ince I have had this school that couldnt 
count but five at the ago of ten and fifteen 
years. I have sometimes almost regretted 
knowing anything of the work of teaching 
since I opened ibis school two months ago, 
but by perseverance I am now enjoying the 

work again. . 

I have a more comfortable school 



i trom moouy auu u«u«,. 

well pleased at the way tho children 

> ever nao Doiore. ■ — ~- | ,'poko and sang. On the whole, we enjoyed a 

where I am boarding, in one or the up- Christmas Eve. 

rooms. Of course 1 would much prefer j< a fu „ 6choo i no w, more than 1 
He school-house if 1 had a comfortable ic6 to , have 8il ty-eigbt on roll, 

and will have after the holidays about eighty. 
My school term is seven months, and pay, E30. 

1 received tho Educational Journal also the 
Southern Workman. Accept my thanks for 
them. 1 Bhall do all 1 can towards getting sub- 
scribers. 1 shall be at Hampton about New 
Year's Day, if nothing happens, and will pay 

f ° r H "pin P gThat you may be able very soon to 
enter a new " Academic,' , 

1 am, as over, your pupil, r, 



I have ever had before. 1 teach in the 
house where I am. boarding, in one of the 
stairs re 

one"biit theyh'aven'lany kind in this district. 
1 am at least five m:ies from 
and have to send by chances. 
How is my brother getting on ? 

Your grateful pupil, 



THE PAT OF TEACHERS. 



THE LITTLE END OF THE HOBN. 

One of the commonest complaints from 
the freedmcn is, that a colored man may 
work hard all the year, and come out 
worse off at the end of ite-in debt for his 
wages, or losing all the payment* he has 
made on his mortgaged land. How far 
this may be the fault of overreaching em- 
ployers and how far tho fault of hiB own 
reckless improvidence, may be hard to 
„«. In either ease, his ignorance is at 
thi bottom of hisYroubles, and education 
the only way out of them. 

Va., Jan. 4, 1880. 

Osnsrnl , kind friend:— 

As I have tho honor of being one of the 
Hampton graduates, 1 thought it would inter- 
est you to know what I have been doing since 
" eft school When I left there last June. I 
came to this place and taught a private school 
S summer. I made-«ough to pay a httle for 
my board and had a little left to buy .tationer- 

ie i began teaching the 13th of October with 
rix pupil, for the first week, and -hen the 
month ended I had twenty-seven on roll. The 
wcond month my average was much better. 
I am now getting on nicely with BW eatocj, 
u, Khool numbered fifty before Christmas, 
£a ft U very likely it will be much larger 



In the last year or two, many gradu- 
ates anxious to teach have been prevent- 
ed by want of schools or want of pay. 
Some have shown much pluck and devo- 
tion to their people's needs, in working 
on without pay, or with only pay in prom- 
iBes and warranto marketable at a large 
discount, supporting themselves as they 
could by other work. The condition of 
things in the State is improving in this 
respect. 

One writes on December 25th :— 
" I have no trouble about getting my 
money now. So you see that there is 
quite an improvement since last winter. 

The improvement is not yet universally 
felt as another writes, January 5th:— 

" Viewing it (teaching) from a financial 
standpoint, it does not present much in- 
ducement, as they have stopped, not only 
nav. but, I mieht say, issuing warranto ; 
so I shall end £y third month to-morrow, 
and have not received my second month s 
warrant." 

Prom a third county, a letter of Janu- 
ary 1st says : — 

" There is a chance for us to got some 
money for our work soon. The appor- 
tionment has been made, and we shall get 
our money as it is collected." 

The pinch lasts longest in the country 
as a general thing, but the prospects are 
much improved. The .applications from 



BIBLES AND PAPERS NEEDED. 



There is hardly any limit to the num- 
ber of good papers. Testaments and Bibles 
which we could distribute with advantage 
in the South, through our graduates. 
Almost all of them engage heartily in 
Sunday-school work, often starting the 
first Sunday-school and temperance move- 
ment in the settlement, and often in utter 
destitution Of Bibles, books or papers. 
The old people can't— many of them— 
read, but the first thing they want to hear 
the children read is the Bible. Very 
ia ny of the children can read, and do 
tneir friends remember that if the good 
and innocent books and papers do not 
hurry to them, the evil and corrupt will t 
Va., Jan. 34, 1880. 

Dear Teacher:— 

1 write to inform you of my ^school. 1 
now on my fourth month. 1 have a very 
Tar^chool-lOO on roll and average from 85 to 
TS daily ■ so you see 1 have no time to bo idle. 
1 am trying ti teach Colonel Parker's method, 
only in part, which seems to take very well. 
Tho reason 1 teach it only in part is because it 
™o,,ires a ereat deal of time and patience to 
teachTt fuCand that 1 haven't got Thoy 
like it very well, though they 



A PIONEER EFF0ET. 

A friend kindly sendB us this interest- 
ing account of the pioneer work of one of 
the Hampton graduates in a destitute re- 
gion where there has been no school for 
fire years. 

Md., January 20, 1880. 

My kind friend, Mr. .— 

I will attempt to write you an account 
of myself and work. I entered Hampton In- 
stitute September, '76, and graduated: the fol- 
lowing May, '77. The following. November 1 

received an appointment in Lounty in 

this State. The vicinity was made up of Cath- 
Dlics chiefly. 1 did not find the people as much 
interested or the children as anxious as 1 had 
left dear old H. hoping to. lhad neither 
books, mapB. or blackboard, and received a. 
very .mall amount as payment. 1 resigned 
the following May. 

1 received the appointment 1 have now Janu- 
ary 1, 1879. This is my second year. I found 
the children, some of them, very ignorant ; 
hut 1 am happy to know that there has been 
K>mo improvement. My patrons, though their 
children attend school, do not fully realize the 
true importance of education The children, 
after having learned a certain amount, do not 
em as earnest a» before ; the home influence 
ems to check, in a way, their efforts. 1 have 
blackboard, but no maps or charts. For 
reading we use the First Reader. We have no 
elobo for geography, and the Commissioners 
State that the colored people do not contribute, 
or rather pay taxes enough, to insure them 
these little necessaries ; and 1 do not find the 
people ready, and many are not able to supply 
thorn themselves. My school has numbered 
this year forty-seven; 1 have now on roll forty; 
averogo attendance, thirty-two. The parents 
of foSr.fifthsof my pupils are very poo, £n« 
their children thinly clad. Thave had them 
ao poorly off that 1 have begged .hoes from 
frieuds in Baltimore and given them, and 
found them truly grateful. .... , 

This is an inland village, accessible by .tags. 
1 am situated about five miles north of it. 
There has not been a school in this vicinity, 1 
am told, for five years, and this would not navii 
been had not tho people banded together and 
built the school-house. The County Commis- 
sioners would give them only books and a 
teacher. 1 have tried to do my duty since 1 1 
have been teaching, and feel that I have help- 
ed a few ignorant souls, which is a blessed 
c^nsola"on g to mo. 1 believe 1 have given you 
a thorough account of my work. 

Hoping to hear from you at your leisure. 
" * 1 am, your, gratefully, N. 



FBOM A LITTLE FELLOW. 

A eraduate teacher sends the following 
specimen of a letter from a o^heha., 
taught five months. The handwriting la 
very neat and legible. 

F cocntt Va /(* the 4 1880 

mv Dear friend 1 seat my self to write you r. 

w'llne. to in form you of my health i am well 
atTkKme an doing well i am go^g to, jch«g 
every day and 1 like my teacher. verv well Mr 

1 ia my teacher and i thmk ho is a 

verv eood teacher mother and father think. 
ttS ilminVving very much in learning and 

and abont thirteen year, old 1 
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DIOIDEHTB OF IHDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



PRATER MEETING. 

These meetings of the Indian boys are still 
attended with unabated interest, although 
they have been conducted ever since they 
came to Hampton . There is somcth.ng very 
beautiful in the Indian's idea of God; God is 
known as the Great Spirit, and the church as 
the Spirit house. They have a strong religious 
tendency when they are brought to the light. 

BIO TEMPTATION. 

One of the teachers has been having the In- 
aiani recite the verse, 

Yield not to temptation, for yielding is sin ; 
Each victory will help you some other to win 
Fight manfully onward, dark passions subdue, 
Look ever to Jesus, He'll carry you through. 

An explanation of the words was carefully 
given, but notwithstanding it all, the v. -me 
was misapplied, for very soon one of the In- 
dian girls went running to her teacher, tri- 
umphantly exclaiming, "I was victory! I 
was victory 1" " What do you mean T" ask- 
ed her teacher. The girl replied, "one In- 
dian girl she get mad with me, I no like, she 



at everything and hit nothing. They will 
put in a great deal ot force, but unless there 
were a guiding hand, they would attempt all 
of the trades and give up each as its diffi- 
culties appear. t . 

The farm boys are now busily engaged in 
building a new carriage-house for the BChool. 
They have cut nil the timbers, and put the 
frame up; they enter into this work with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. The work of build- 
ing the carriage-house was given to the In- 
dian boys in order to give them some practi- 
cal insight into house-building ; the knowledge 
thus gained will be of the greatest use to them 
on their return home. They need to learn to 
carry some definite plan of work in their own 
head, as we cannot always do the thinking for 
them. The more they are taught to depend 
upon themselves the more practical the edu- 
cation becomes. 

It will no doubt astonish many to learn that 
these Indians, who have been dashing over 
the prairie in their fierce and daring rides, 
madly braving dangers and knowing no 
fear are as timid as children when told to as- 
cend a Bcaffold but a few feet from the ground. 

A new feature has been added to the In- 
dian work here; it is on the Bame plan as that 
adopted by the school of Technology in Bos- 
ton; the plan being to teach the elements of 
the trades. 



Several show an unmistakable Bense of wit. 
Whan called by an earnest voice from the 
other end of the Bhop which they know means 
that their services are wanred, they reply by 
an equally prompt " Present" as if answering 
to roll-call in school. Another authoritative 
call and they come with a ruBh, suppressing 
their mirth. 

If Ariotchkiss is called for, some one will 
repeat the order, apparently to hasten his 
coming, but really to play upon his name, 
by saying Harry HotchkiBS. 

Edwin Bishop's services are frequently 
sought with a "Bishop here !" when "Bishop 
Hare," (Episcopal Bishop, Dakota) IB repeat- 
ed till he reaches the scene of duty. When- 
ever any arc working about stove pipes or 
anything sooty, they are sure to improvise 
tas'teful goatees or mustaches, and when a smile 
comes over the beholders' faces, they look up 
with an air of feigned astonishment. 

Two boys are ordered to carry away a large 
book-citie. Each puts his hands behind him, 
grasps the projecting edge, lifts the bulky ar- 
ticle and starts— but both in opposite direc- 
tions. It took five minutes for tho more 
mirthful faceB to sober down. 

The name of the one in charge or them very 
closely resembles certain Dakota words of fre- 
quent use. He occasionally mistakes them 
for a call to him, and asks what is wanted, 



and it was granted to him . He finished it as 
well aa could be expected"} and after learn- 
ing the price to be charged, bore it off in tri- 
umph, Baying that he would collect the 
amount and bring it to the Bhop. A day OS; 
two passed without the subject being men- 
tioned. The matter began to look a little 
suspicious, and the tyro was summoned to 
render an account. Being a boy whoenjoyed 
the confidence of all, it was difficult to believe 
l senses as, with drooping head, tlie cul- 
prit was brought forth and compelled to let 
the truth be known. A general sigh of re- 
lief, followed the confession -" the patch 
came off." A broadening smile merged in- 
to a hearty laugh, and the curtain dropped. 

J. C. R. 



More-ao Mission, _Jan.*15, '80. 

Dear Mr. Iiobbint: 

Your very kind letter was 
brought to mind this morning by "White 
Bull," who came up to pay us a visit. He 
showed me quite a pile from you of which he 
is rather more than proud, and as he evident- 
ly wished me to indorse jour good feeling 
toward him, I did so, and read all you had 
said of him. I hope you will be able to 
come out and see us and our work right in 
the field. My husband joins in an earnest w">- 




.twish 



USEFUL PLOUGH. {See Page 33 ) 



big temptation; I no yield to temptation; I 
fight her, I wad victory I" and running »way 
she appeared to be perfectly delighted to 
think she had done 60 well the first time, in 
conquering her temptation. 

CARE OP WIGWAM. 

The care of the Wigwam is almost entirely 
In the hands of the Indian boys; there is a 
colored janitor to direct the work, but the 
cleaning is done by the boys. The building 
is swept twice a day, morning and afternoon; 
the boys make their own bedaand sweep their 
rooms every morning. On Saturday, the floors 
are washed. The boys on the different floors 
are required to keep their floor and stair-way 
clean, and are detailed by twos every Satur- 
day for this purpose. Saturday has become 
a general cleaning day ; the effect of clean 
halls is apparent, they want a clean house all 
through. It is a very common thing on this 
day to find the hall blocked by tables, bed- 
steads, bed-clothing, trunks and chairs, all 
pnt out of the rooms to give the floor time to 
dry. Habits of neatness and order form an 
important part of their education, for it is 
thesu things they will greatly need when they 

"Tbe'rooms of the Wigwam are small, ac- 
commodating but two boys to a room ; strict 
privacy is thus secured. We believe the boys 
will gradually lose all taste for the old way of 
living with ten or, twelve in the same apart- 
ment ; such a course will do more to correct 
their idea of living than all the lectures that 
can be delivered. The plan is to let them r" 
joy it for a time and then they w"ttt-k«<e 
desire to return to the old way. 

Do they love to work, some one asks t 
About as well as most boys; but they are 
at work and doipg well. One inclination 
of the Indian boys when at work i» to aim 



A CRAVTHQ. 



The temptation to take something to one's 
room to eat before going to bed is sometimes 
irresistible ; the little Indian girls have the 
aame craving, for one night they crept down 
stairs and after groping around the dark kitch- 
en for a time they found a cake of corn-bread 
about eighteen inches long, twelve inches 
wide and two inchcB thick; with great joy 
they hurried up stairs with their tressure; af- 
ter eating as much as they could, they careful- 
ly hid the rest of the bread in their bureau 
drawers for future lunches. 

INDIAN WIT. 

One day, on leaving the workshop, where 
some of the Indians work, I asked each one if 
he know what his work was and if he under- 
stood how to do it; each boy answered, 
" Yes, sir," until I came to the last boy, when 
I put the question to him as he stood by hiB 
work bench, "Yes sir, I stand" and then, af- 
ter a roguish smile to his companions, he re- 
sumed Mb work. The following amusing in- 
cidents showing the Indians' love for the hu- 
j reported by Mr. Starkweath- 



Visitors at the shop have frequently ex- 
pressed surprise when told that the boys are 
mirthful; they repeat the old fal.acy that "the 
Indian never laughs," little dreaming that be- 
fore they are five rods from the place every 
face will be beaming with smiles, and per- 
haps quite as free a criticism going on among 
them as among the visitors departing. A gen- 
eral dance in honor of their departure is what 
is often inaugurated, especially when the one 
in charge has occasion to step out for a mo- 
ment. 

When not under restraint, they as playful as 
kittens; no school-boy ever appreciated«nore 
keenly than they do, the fun of slyly attach- 
ing a string or a paper to another's coat. 



when a general hearty laugh ascends. 

One of the boys never Beems happy when 
not perpetrating some joke. If there is no 
work at hand, several long shavings answer for 
feathers, some coloring mattter is generally 
to be found, as are scraps of tin for earrings, 
and hastily erecting some kind of a throne, 
on the bench, he perches himself thereon in 
all the solemn dignity of a sachem. Or he 
may noiselessly come up to some one at work, 
and, as if prompted by curiosity merely, slowly 
insinuate nis nose much further into his com- 
rade's affairs than seems compatible even with 
Indian urbanity. Tho insult is resented by 
the angry upraising of the tool in hand,— saw, 
plane, soldering iron or shoe knife— when the 
intruder, quick as a flash, draws from behind 
him a sledge hammer, and for a moment, to 
any one unsophisticated, blood-shed would 
seem certain to follow. But as the sham af- 
fray speedily terminates by one of botliof 
them rolling over in the shavings, as they give 
vent to roars of laughter, the spectator is not 
slow in joining the chorus. 

There are limits, however, to an Indian's 
sense of the humorous. A highy illuminated 
card professing to show just how Uncle Sam 
feeds Boston baked beans to Sitting Bull, was 
shown to some of them. They viewed it with 
critical eyes, and the foremOBt said it was 
not accurate, that the mouth was too large. 
The boy wUh the largest mouth was made 
to open his jaws to their utmost possi- 
ble stretch, when a close comparison was in- 
stituted between the picture and the living 
specimen. The verdict was slowly reached 
that Sitting Bull was misrepresented. " Yes," 
said the foreman, in English, pointing to the 
caricature, " too much mouth; he swallow a 

One vouth who had juBt joined the sons 
of CriBp'in, brought In a comradea' shoe with 
a hole in the upper which needed a patch. 
He asked the privilege of cementing it on, 



that you may do so, and we shall be glad to, 
you in our pleasant home in the wilder- 
from which you can make journeys all 
the Reservation with my husbsnd, in the 
ssion" wagon or on one of the ponies. 
That the work right here is an attractive 
one, perhaps the fact of our living at thisdis- 
tance— sixty-seven miles— from a white neigh- 
bor, may give you aome idea. 

You ask for information as to the nature of 
the work here, and its extent. I am not of 
the descriptive turn, but will try to give yon 
some impressions. In the firet place, the 
Agencies are given in charge of religious de- 
nominations; the Sioux fell to us. At each 
Agency there is a Boarding School, perhaps 
two, where the common English branches sre 
taught and manual labor; at each camp there 
are day schools, usually in charge of an educa- 
ted Indian Catechist, who gives inslruction 
in Dakota, and teaches the scholars to read 
and write and sing. We consider it of the 
greatest importance that this people be ln- 
itructed in their own language first, as they 
lavethe Bible, Prayer Bo. k. hymns, and a 
Treat many good books, which they can take 
nold of and read understanding^, and also to 
be able to convey lessons for tpirilual life, for 
although an Indian mBy be able to read and 
write, even speak. English.flic docs not readily . 
take hold of Eoglish ideje, and the best way/ 
we have found after eight years' work, has 
been to convey our ideas in their own tongue. 
Perhaps with you, where the children are sur- 
rounded by white men, and the white man's 
ways are predominant, they may be more apt 
to put their English to use. But here they 
have had to contend againat the ignorance and 
prejudice of their people. Happily now the 
Dakota sees the good of improvement. Had 
Capt. Pratt come five years ago for children, 
he would have in all probal.il ny had a bullet 
through his body for bis pains. We have had 
girls taken from our school, for the sole r» 
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son frankly stated by the parents, that the 
jrirl was beginning to know more than the 
father and mother. Seven years since, my 
husband started a boarding school for boys, 
but until the past three years it was ulterty 
fawMfOb to keep one any length of time. Hot 
that any fault was found with the manage- 
ment, for wo tried to do our best and the In- 
dians themselves acknowledged it, but that 
the child "was tired," "did not want to 
Btay " or that the parents were unwilling. I 
remember an old man brought his boy one 
night, and took him away the evening of the 
next dav, abusing me roundly because John- 
nie had'not learned to read and write in that 
Sme. However, we " stuck to it," and have 
had the pleasure of having to have the school 
enlarged, and more applicants than could be 
admitted, because all who came stayed. This 
is also due to the wise administration of Capt. 
Schroori. who has done nobly. 

At all the stations, Sunday morning and 
evening, and Wednesday evening, services are 
kent up. You would be surprised to see a 
whole congregation of Indians go reverently 
through the whole service and in their own 
language. We visit the sick, and go freely 
among their homes; the ladies of the mission 
have regular sewing schools where we also 
■rive religious instruction, also teach them 
how to take care of their homes and persons ; 
in fact are a sort of Living Tracts for Indian 
ueople' My husband, each month, makes a 
visit to each station, spending from two to six 
days at each, preparing catechists for ordina- 
tion and giving classes for baptism and confir- 
mation instruction, visiting the sick, marry- 
ing the living and burying the dead. 

In fact we do general pioneer work, and 
the fact that nearly all the children attend 
school, when a a few years since I had hard 
work to pay four to do so, gives you an idea 
that the work is important, and I can hardly 
realize the improvement in a few years. 

When we first worked hero it was danger- 
ous to do so, but all that is changed. 

We are glad to send our girls and boys to 
you. I am thinking of a visit, home, God 
willing, next summer, and think we could 
get you twenty, if "mama" or " curvi" as 
they call me, would take them. 

Hoping to hear from you again, I am, 
Very truly yours, 

M. A. Swift. 



Chippewa nation. His respect for the Indian 
nation now begins to increase when he finds 
that they can carry on a school and a hospital 
unaided. 

And now, wearied with his day's journey, 
he goes into a house to pass the night— one of 
the Indian farm-houses around. He notices 
that tbev have a cooking-stove and perhaps a 
warming-stove, chairs, tables, beds; ttiat tho 
house is cloan-«washed every Saturday, which 
day, ho learns, is called, in the Indian lan- 
guage, " Washing-floor-day." He notices that 
the teds are well made up, and that the wo- 
men evidently know how to keep house. 
When supper is prepared he sees a table-cloth 
spread, cups and saucers, knives and forks 
laid, as in a white house. He sees butter, 
made by the woman of the house, and biscuits. 
He has bread and butter, pork and potatoes, 
-_j ti — - nr .„** a *\., a ;f Tidf tin- Inv- 



alid the cause it represents. The first 
number contains the following very pleas- 
ant intelligence of an example worth fol- 
lowing. 

' HURRAH ! herb's hope for US ! COLORED 
CHILDREN HELPING INDIAN CHILDREN. 



'Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1880. 
' Capt. Pratt— Sir : I have twenty dol- 
lars in my possession, an appropriation of 
the Colored Sunday School of the Church of 
Crucifixion in this city, for your work amongst 
the Indians in your school in Carlisle. Will 
you kindly inform me me as to to tho best 
way to use it for the welfare of the chil- 
dren.' " 



their more advanced neighbors, they have 
me mighty nations, and outstripped proud 
Rome. Neither should the savage tribes, 
among whom our modern enlightenment has 
sought and found such a beautiful home, dia- 
:ar from off the face of their lovely land, 
Hi,-;/ mutt not. It is the duty of the pres- 
ent generation to extend to the Indian a 
helping hand and to exert every effort to re- 
claim him from barbarism. 

Among the many good people who have vis- 
ited the school since the date of our last letter, 
we are happy to be able to count General 
Marshall and Mr. Robbins of Hampton. 
Their kind words of 



DOES WOBK FOB THE INDIANS PAY? 

WHITE EARTH VS. RED LAKE. 

This very common question is met in a 
very practical way by the Minnesota Mis- 
sionary, in an interesting account of 
a visit to two Indian communities in the 
state, in one of which missionary work 
has been carried on for ten years, and in 
the other, has been started only within a 
year. We quote what we have room for 
from the grapuic description. 

The traveller, going north from the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, notices that when he 
crosses a certain line, the color and features of 
the people suddenly change . Instead of being 
white, they are olive-colored, and the men 
have no beards — be is among Indians. But 
he is glad to see that all, nearkf without ex- 
ception, wear the same kind of clothes that he 
does— he rarely Bees one in feathers, paint, 
and- blanket— that they are driving oxen, 
ploughing, chopping, and performing all the 
operations of civilized life, just like the peo- 
ple he has left; that they live in houses and 
have farms. In fact, but for the change in 
color, he sees nothing very different from what 
' he would at home. • He notices that the ex- 
pression of their countenances is mild and be- 
nignant, and that they greet him with a pleas- 
ant smile and their salutation of Bo-jo. All 
this is very diflerent from the fierce, blood- 
thirsty, painted savages that he has his life 
long been reading about, but so it is. Some- 
thing has changed them. He looks around 
and sees everywhere great flocks of cattle feed- 
ing on the 1 prairies, and is told that these are 
all the property of the Indians. His surprise 
increases when he is told that these are the 
finest body of cattle in the State, or perhaps 
in the North-west, take them all in all. He 
is told that the Member of Congress from this 
district, when here a year ago last summer, 
said that the cattle on the White Earth Reser- 
vation were the finest cattle he had ever seen 
in his life, taking them generally. 

He sees a school-house on a hill, and goes 
into it and findB nearly a hundred Indian 
children, and the school enrried on entirely 
by Indians or persons of Indian blood in part, 
without the assistance of any white person 
whatever— one of the teachers a full Indian, 
the two others of Indian blood in part, like- 
wise the matron and all the other officials. 
Tour thousand dollars is annually expended 
by them. He goes a little further, and comes 
in sight of Bishop Whipple's hospital, the 
finest building in the county. He goes in- 
to it, and finds it most scrupulously clean 
from top to bottom, and, on inquiry, finds 
that there is no full wljtte person about it, but 
that it also is carried on by members of the 



tea and sugar, the necessaries, if not the lux 
uries. He is pleased to see the man of the 
house bow his head and say something in 
Ojibway before they begin their meal. He 
thinks it is returning thanks. Before they lie 
down for the night he observes that they all 
kneel down together, and the head of tho 
fatrfffy says something which he does not un- 
derstand. Only one word has he ever heard 
before, and that startles him every time he 
hears the man pronounce it, and that is the 
word "Jesus." His previous experience of 
the use of that word leads him to conclude 
that the man is either swearing or praying, and 
from his attitude he concludes he is praying. 
On inquiry, he is gratified to learn that Indians 
never swear, that there is no oath in their lan- 
guage, and that if one of them becomes so 
drunk or so wicked that he wants to swear, he 
has to betake himself to English. The trav- 
eller by this time concludes that he is in a 
Christian Indian family, and in a Christian 
community, and that somehow or other these 
Indians have been wonderfully changed and 
wonderfully improved from what his ideal 
Indian was. 

To be sure, he finds unfavorable features, 
which do not appear upon first inspection, 
that these people are not all faithf ul Christians ; 
that they are often wayward, liable to relapse 
into old habits and into old sins, and sometimes 
discouraging their friends by the sudden lap- 
ses they make into what it was supposed they 
had forever given up. Bnt this is only what 
the traveller would expect of people who had 
lived thirty, forty, or fifty years in the vice 
and misery of heathenism, and whose habits 
had become almost fixed. He knows how old 
habits cling, even with the best intentions and 
makes allowance for them. Still, on the whole 
the fact remains that a very great and astonish- 
ing improvement has taken place in their temp- 
oral and spiritual state from that of the wild 
" ,dians whom the traveller has seen. 

Having now seen enough of this place, he 
continues his journey, 80 miles, to Red Lake, 
and there a mournful contrast presents itself. 
On first approaching, he sees two great, long- 
legged Indians bestriding a little pony and 
urging him almost to death. He sees no In- 
dians dressed in citizens' clothes, but paint, 
feathers, and war-clubs everywhere. He sees 
no herds of cattle, for there are none ; no 
fences, no Indians at work, but plenty 
lying around, with apparently nothing to do 



OUB OABLISLE LETTEB. 

Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 13th, 1880. 



very acceptable, and we hope they may be 
able at an early day to pay us a more extend- 
ed visit. On the 22d of January, the clergy- 
men composing the "Convocation of Harris- 
burg," (which includes the parishes of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the counties 
of Lancaster, Dauphin, Cumberland. York, 
Adams, Franklin, Bedford, Blair, Hunting- 
' -niata, and Perry) visited tho 



lying arounu, witu ujj|micui.ij uummj, w .... 
but gamble. He learns, with grief, that that 
is their one serious occupation. He sees no 
Indian houses, for there are none, or but very , 
few, in the entire settlement of 1,200. The 
children are dirty, naked, and shivering ; the 
women are degraded, packing great piles of 
wood on their backs, or carrying a sack of 
com for miles on their backs, to the traders, to 
exchange it for tea or tobacco. He finds that 
the whole place has a look of dirt, misery, and 
wretchedness inexpressible. He goes into one 
of their wigwams and sees no table, chair, 
stove, or furniture; that they eat off of the 
ground ; that their food consists of corn-bread 
and fish, and perhaps a little tea ; that their 
habits are filthv ; that some do not wash their 
hands or faces once in a year ; that they look 
Bqualid and wretched. He sees that the ex- 
pression of these people's faces is differen, 
from those at White Earth ; that they look 
fierce ; that the barbarism seems ground into 
them. He ask if they are different people, 
and is answered that they are the very same, 
and that these Red Lakers are naturally the 
best and most elevated of all the Chippewas, 
and that those he has seen at White Earth 
were a few years ago, lower down by far than 
these people are now. He asks what has made 
this astonishing difference, and is answered, 
because the Gospel has been preached to them 
ten years. The traveller now begins to see 
that the Gospel is indeed the power of God 
unto salvation: salvation not only in the world 
to come, but in this.— Minnesota Miaionary. 



Eadle Kea tah Toh.— [God helps 
those who help themselves.] 

We have received the first number of a 
neat little sheet bearing this cheering 
name, published at the Carlisle Indian 
School, and printed on their new hand- 
press with the assistance of some of the 
pupils. We wish all success to the South- 
ern Workman's " Babi-san," (little sister) 



Editor of Workman : j 

We report the workshops in full_ operation. 
Twelve boys are receiving instruction in Car- 
penter work, nine in blacksmithing, three in 
wagon-making, two tinsmithing, two in bak- 
ing and one in printing. 

The boys work with spirit and evidently 
mean to make the most of their present op- 
portunities. The apprentices work two days 
every week, and the remaining school days 
are devoted to study. This system is borrow- 
ed from Hampton and will conduce to better 
results than would a more rigid course of all 
work or all study. » 

Having as a birth-right unrestricted liber- 
ty to go and come at will, it is not to be 
wondered at that the little Indians find the- 
confinement of the school-room irksome. We 
must confess to a feeling of that sort our- 
selves not many summers ago, and to do our 
pupils justice, it is but fair to state that they 
average well with white children in applica- 
tion and industry. 

A Gymnasium has been prepared, has a tan- 
bark floor, ladders, swings, horizontal and 
I parallel bars and other paraphernalia. It af- 
i fords the boys a great place to give vent to 
their surplus vitality, ajui to develop strength 
of body to carry them safely through their 
course of mental training. 

Very appreciable progress in the acquisition 
of habits of cleanliness and order is ap- 
I parent among the pupils. The boys are de- 
lighted with their new uniforms and keep 
them scrupulously neat and clean, wearing 
their old clothing when at work or play. 
Lockers having been issued to them, they an 
fast learning to keep their clothes nicely fold 
cd and packed away when not in use. The 
comfort and cheerfulness of th- boys' quarter 
have been increased by the addition of a few 
maps, pictures and tables ; and constant scrub- 
bing of floors, washing of windows and wood- 
work, and blacking of the stores by the boys 
has had the effect of, at least, partially restor- 
ing the Barracks to their pristine state of clean- 
liness and order. As a race the Indian is very 
proud, and this pride is a very convenient 
lever to avail oneself of in the work of elevat- 
ing him in the scale of civilization. Neat- 
ness of person and surroundings can and 
must be enforced with them as with white 
children, as a civilizing agent. It is of para- 
mount importance in our work, and the per- 
sonal pride of the Indian renders its rigid en- 
forcement possible. This pnde also stimu- 
lates our pupils to compete with each 
other in the acquisition of useful k 
and Bpurs them on to excellence. 
The girls alternate in doing the dining 
jom and kitchen work, and a number work 
each day in the industrial rooms, learning to 
', mending clothing, darning stockings, 

Though it must be admitted that they 

handle crockery in a rather reckless manner, 
doubtless civilized housekeepers would have 
the fidgets to see them, still they are learning 
to be more careful from day to day, and the 
breakage thus far is inconsiderable. 
Ample rations and plenty of fatigue work are 
beginning to show their benign influence up- 
on the pupils, cheeks are rounding out, a 
color beginning to appear, and a hearty, 
cheerful tone obtains among them while at 
work or at play that will do wonders towards 
preventing sickness and discontent and pro- 
moting a deeper interest in their studies. 

History tells us that with the introduction of 
Grecian culture and the establishment of 
schools, Ancient Rome began to make rapid 
Btrides towards higher civilization; that in 
turn cultivated Rome wielded a tremendous 
influence in favor of civilization among the 
hordea of Northern barbarians who swarmed 
about her frontier provinces. Colonizing 
many districts with her citizens, and trans- 
porting into the midst of her people the chir- 
dren of her savage neighbors, civilized Rome 
introduced a leaven into the midst of the 
barbarism of ancient Europe, which eventually 
reclaimed the whole mass. 

Tho savage tribes which infested ancient 
Europe, living on the spoils of the chase and 
war, were not gradually exterminated by the 
advance of the civilization of their day ; but, 
imbibing Christian light, and the culture ot 



don, Mifflin, Ju 

Bchool, witnessed the exercises in the'various 
school rooms, visited the buildings, and one of 
their number, Rev. Mr. Woodle of Altoona, 
delivered an address to the pupils, which was 
peculiarly happy and appropriate to the occa- 
sion. On January 2'Jth, Dr. J. A. McCauley, 
Dr. Nash and a number of clergymen of the 
M. E. Church, visited the school, and ex- 
pressed themselves well-pleased with all they 



"Standing Bear," "Bright Eyes," and 
" Wood-worker" payed the school a visit on 
the 8th instant, and gave the pupils good 
advice, urging them to put forth every effort 
to avail themselves of the advantages offered 
them at Carlisle Barracks. 

Yesterday evening, Ouray and his party ar- 
rived under the charge of Major Page, the 
Agent. 

They were interested in every feature of the 
work, displaying a high order of intelligence 
in their many questions and appearing very 
much surprised at the progress made by the 
pupils during the short time they have been 

The favorable impression made upon tbeir 
minda will induce them to favor the estab- 
mcnt of schools at their Agencies. At the 
present time there is not a single Ute child 
as school. G- B. 



PIGE0N-SH00TXNG. 



Over in New Jersey several hundreds of 
caged pigeons were let loose on Christmas 
Day to be shot, the crack of the shotgun , be- 
ing considered, perhaps a sort of echo to the 
angelic song of " Peace on Earth . " There is 
something in the pleasures and perils, of the 
chase which appeals to that wholesome spirit ', 
of adventure which has its home in the . 
breast of every boy, and which the mature 
and sober citizen rarely succeeds in subjugat- 
ing and suppressing. The pursuit of theTio- 
bler varieties of game is a school of courage 
and endurance and steadiness of nerve. The 
heroic element does not manifest itself to any 
inspiring degree in the slaughter of the more I 
timid birds and animals; but, after all, the 
shooting of so-called game birds is only fol- 
lowing the strong and irrepressible instinct 
inherited from a barbarian, and perhaps, -a 
quadruminoUB ancestry. Of course it is an 
unequal contest; but when the game is pur- 
sued on its own ground, where it enjoys eve- 
— ry opportunity for concealment or escape, and 
rledge w hen the generous sportsman BO far recog- 
nizes the rights of the pursued that he scorns 
to take unfair advantages with trap or snare, 
it comeB to be a contest between wariness and 
skill The purely murderous features of gun- 
ing are in this way toneo&down and wiped 
out, and the sport loses the taint of brutality. 

It is difficult, however, to understand how 
trap-shooting can be considered a manly or 
ennobling pastime. When birds, which axe 
the very emblems of innocence, are captured 
alive and then set free in front of the so-j 
called sportsman's gun to be slaughtered, the 
sport becomes butchery and pretty course 
butchery at that. The fact that the contest- 
ants in these matches kill birds for money 
does not mitigate the brutality oftjhe fun. 
At all events, it does not seem impertinent to 
suggest that gentlemen who wish to achieve 
reiown and |25 for killing more than any- 
body else, might select a more appropriate 
occasion for this porfomance than the anni- 
versary of the day when Infinite Tenderness 
.ppeared upon the earth. 
, pl ~~ r _ Tr Q nine Dec. 27, 1879. 



The way of error and Bin is always 
down hill ; and once in motion, who can 
tell when and where he will stop ? You 
trifle with the Sabbath to-day, to mor- 
row vou profane it To-day you take a 
glass" to gratify a friend, to-morrow you 
may take one to gratify your self. You 
now endure bad company, you will soon 
choose it; so true is it, "They proceed 
from evil to evil." 
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~$KE USEFUL PLOUOH. 

As English bono of the 18th ckntcbt. 

A country life is sweet I 

In moderate cold and heat, 
To walk in the air, how pleasant and fair ! 

In every field of wheat, 
The fairest of flowers, adorning the bowers, 

And every meadow's brow ; 
So that I say, no courtier may 
Comoare with them who clothe in gray, 

Xnd follow the useful plough I • 

Thev rise with the morning lark. 

And' labor till almost dark ; 
Then folding their sheep, they hasten to Bleep; 

While every pleasaut park 
Next morning is ringing with birds that are 
singing, 

On each green, tender bough.' 
With what content and merriment 
Their days are spent, whose minds are bent 

To follow tho useful plough I 
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THE PBESENT PE00ES8 OF PBESIDENT- 
MAKIKO, AND SOME OBJECTIONS 
THEBETO. 

Anyone, who studies the history of that 
form of government known as the Constitu 
tionof the United States, and examines tin 
condition of public feeling, and the senti 
nicnts of the thirteen States towards one an 
other at that time, must be struck b, the 
'difficulties with which tl 
rounded. Every state wa 
er or less degree, of every 
iorbidly sen 



ny electors as it has Representatives 
ators in Washington; for instance, 
■k has thirty-three representatives, bo 
its thirty-five electors. These electors 
-hoson by tho State Legislature, they 
lay be elected by the voters of the state on a 
general ticket, or by means of electoral dis- 
tricts. When these electors are selected (and 
in almost all cases they are selected by a pop- 
ular vote on tho first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November) they meet at the capi- 
tal of their state, the day being fixed by Con- 
gress and is now the first Wednesday in De- 
cember. At their meeting they vote by 
ballot for President, and by separate ballot 
for- Vice-president; it is their duty 



election fall in the House and be determined 
by the vote of members on the two candi- 
dates who have received the higheBt votes 
from the people. It is almost certain the 
House would choose somebody ; if it did not, 
then let het alternative of choosing a vice 
I-*..—* K„ ,lw. 4>n«ln he continued ai 



Northern man, had he been present and wit- 
nested what was on exhibition— all, the handi ; 
work and raising of the colored people. 

1 r. H. w. 
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that a "morc perfet 
yet the temper of tl 
the real problem offered for solution to the 
framers of the constitution was how ■ to cat 
one's cake and keep it." As it has been 
tersely stated, "The framers of the Constitu- 
tion liiadc the best form of government they 
wuH, not the best they mutd." It was made 
hv a series of compromises, and hardly a sec- 
tion was passed without bitter opposition. 

The kind of government which had existed 
among the States before 1787 was of the Band- 
rope style; there was no executive depart 
mcnt, and no National judiciary; it consisted 
of a tolerably largo Congress, which had 
abundant power to pass a great variety of 
bills, but no power to enforce them afte 



they hail been enacted. The first object 
of tho framers was to form a " more perfect 
union," and it was manifest, if wo were to 
have a government, it must be unlike the 
headless, soulless form, existing as the Articles 
of Confederation. So soon as the fact was 
accepted, that the new government should 
have a head, the troubles of the framers be- 
gan, and probably no sections of the Consti- 
tution were bo much discussed and reported 
upon, as those in relation to the President, 
and how he was to be chosen. Even tho 
length of the presidential term was the ground 
of a long debate, and the four years finally 
agreed upon, was the result of a compromise 
obtained by Btriking the average of the terms 
of a Senator and Member of the lower house. 

These preliminary difficulties being settled, 
tho great question came up as to how the peo- 
ple should express their preferences. At first 
glance, it, would seem that the simplest way 
would have been the best, and thatT'residontB 
should have been chosen by a majority of the 
popular vote, just as Governors in most of the 
States. There were two difficulties, however, 
in the way; in the first place, the small States 
were afraid of granting too many rights to 
majorities, and secondly, the institution of 
slavery was recognized in all but one of the 
thirteen States. That slaves were property 
was conceded on all hands, but it had been 
provided, when the representative power of 
the different states was to be fixed, that these 
human properties were to be counted three- 
fifths of a person. For instance, if in fixing 
tho number of representatives for any State, it 
was found to contain 100,000 slaves, these 
would count in the enumeration as 60,000 
persons. Nevertheless, these compounds of 
property and persons, of course were allowed 
no ballots ; so states that held a good many 
slaves would have less power in electing the 
executive than the legislative branch of the 
government, if the plan of electing Presidents 
by a majority of the popular vote had been 
' suggested or adopted. The plan finally se- 
lected was about as cumbrous a bit of polit. 
ical machinery as was over cast, and in 1804 
proved nearly fatal to the progress of the 
United States as a Nation. By means of the 
twelfth Amendment, passed that year (1804), 
some of the most dangerous features of the 
mode of electing Presidents were stricken 
out, and it was made a little more simple. 
Nevertheless, it iB altogether too complicated 
for the present age, and as the reasons for 
adopting it have passed away, there seems no 
good reason for retaining it. 

The present method of electing a President 
and Vicc-preaident is substantially as follows: 
every State appoints in such manner as it sees 



separate lists of tho votes thus 
cate, and forward two of each 
ing officer of the Senate (one by 
by messenger), and this officer, 
the Senate and House, opens t 
(on the second Wednesday of I 
orders the votes counted by te 
person has a majority of the c 
cast, he becomes President o 
States on the 4th of March next 
Surely this is a wonderfully 
way of finding out whom the pf 
President. Hut the complications do i 
here. If by chance three candidates sin 
in the field, and so divide the elector! 
that no one receive a majority, th 
"election falls in the House," and a 
fall it is too ; for the ballot is then til 
States, each State having one vote, 
present constituted, only thirty-oil;!! 
would he cast for President, and in c 
be elected, somebody must receive tw 
the thirty-eight votes cast. It might worn so 
that two men each receive twelve votes, and 
another fourteen votes. Even then there 
would be no election, and the Senate would 
elect a Vice-president, voting on the two men 
who had received the largest popular vote for 
thnWiffice. As the Senate consists of two 
Senators from every State, and is presided 
over by the Vice-president of the Lnited 
States, it is almost certain they will elect 
somebody, as their presiding officer would 
have " the casting vote " in case of a tie. On 
this event, the person elected as Vice prc.i 
dent would become President, if both the 
people and tho House had failed to elect. 

The above is the present process of Presi- 
dent-making in the United States ; it is ;is twist- 
ed as a hangman's rope, and in the past sev- 
enty years the intentions of the framers have 
been so warped by the course of events, that 
the present practice and their theory as laid 
down are as opposite as the poles. Their 
theory was ingenious, perhups ingenuous and 
amounted to this-that each state should se- 
lect in such manner as it saw fit, as many of 
its beat citizens, as the census permitted it 
. i *i,„c. /,;Ht,.tis should then de- 



tnen let uei antiunu-u v» — 

president by the Senate be continued as 
now. An amendment of this sort would 
be popular, but some of the " Rings " 
would oppose it; by this meana the man 
would be elected who had a majority of 
the popular vote, and the principle on which 
i- I this government exists is that majorities rule, 
y ' and minorities are protected, 
•t I If a constitutional amendment of this sort 
e be passed, and be supplemented by an act of 
i- Con"ress, requiring a registry of all voters 
I- I before voting for president, we would as a 
e side issue have a Bplendid chance to know the 
if growth of every part of our country. As it 
'S stands now our population in a political sense 
d grows like 'a crab— by jerks, and these jerks 
y ten years apart. Suppose for illustration 
■s that the census of 1880 shows that Indiana 
d and Iowa are both entitled to ten electors 
and that between now and 1888, Iowa should 
d double her population and Indiana lose half 
ir I of hers. By our present laws Iowa and In- 
st diana weuld have the same number of olec- 
le tors in 1888 as in 1880, although by popu- 
:s lation she would be entitled to four times 
le I as many This inacuracy would continue un- 
le ! til set straight by the census of 18110. (These 
iy I dates, States and figures are simply used as 
at J illustrations, the principle can be applied 
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to choose, anil these citizens should then tie 
Clare what American citizen they deemetl 
best fitted for the office of President. But 
how arc tho mighty fallen 1 Instead of a cer- 
tain number of the States' most trusted citi- 
zens being chosen, and the Presidential con- 
test settled bytheir wills, vie find that parti- 
san conventions nominate the candidates, and 
tho electors appointed by the result of a pop- 
ular election meet, and say "Aye, aye, sir," 
to the order of the convention. To bo sure, 
there is no law compelling a Presideutial 
elector to vote for the nominee of his party, 
but it would be political suicide to do other- 
e As things stand. Presidential Electors 
are but tools in trie hands of their party— they 
do the convention's bidding whether it accords 
with their own views or not. 

To a thoroughly non-partisan, tho present 
mode of electing Presidents Beems absurd ~ 
it was based on conditions which do not iw.. 
exist, and which are never likely to again ex- 
The idea of Blave property being repre- 
sentable more than horse property has been 
exploded by the last three Amendments to 
the ConBtitution; and the question whether 
the United States be a league or a Nation was 
firmed in the Preamble to the Constitution, 
id confirmed, at Appomattox . 
The PreaBent ifi the head of the executive 
department of the Nation, and is responsible 
to the people for his acts. If he do wrong, 
ho is impeachable by the people, through their 
Representatives in Congress, not through the 
Senators of the states. Tho latter sit as a 
petit jury on such trial, and by perhaps a fic- 
tion of law, but still by law, are supposed to 
try the case on its merits, even as if at their 
homes they were on jury duty, trying a case 
of larceny, forgery, or other crime. 

Many believe that the people at large are 
heartily sick of the old way of electing presi- 
dents, but it seems almost impossible to maKo 
Congress take any action. How simple « 
would bo to let the people of every State vote 
as they please for president, (for nine-tenths 
would vote as the conventions of thoir differ- 
ent parties proposed), and then have certifi- 
cates of all votes cast sent to Washington and 
counted as at present; the man receiving the 
the majority of the popular vote for the pres- 
idency to be declared President, and tho man 
receiving the majority of the popular vote for 
the vice-presidency to be Vice-President. II 
nobody received such majority, then let the 
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our Government, which recogni/.es the equal- 
ity of tho States in the Senate, but their 
,ii"lTcreiice of population in the House. Un- 
der our present rules it is within the range 
of possibilities for 18 of the largest States to 
be beaten by 20 of the smaller States; and 
the millions of popular vote on one side off- 
set by hundreds of thousands on the other. 

This possibility is at variance with our the- 
ory of government. Taking in a bit of his- 
tory, it may be interesting to know that very 
few Presidents have been elected by a major- 
ity of the popular vote, and even the few who 
have been so elected have not had much of a 
majority ; the highest being that received by 
Jackson in 1837, when he bad 55.81 of the 
popular vote. . 

An amendment such as suggested would do 
nobody any harm ; it would make the Presi- 
dent the popular choice, and avoid the possi- 
bility of a minority's choice having executive 
power over the majority. T. T. b. 
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PB0BGESS. 
Of the recent Industrial Fair of the col- 
ored people at Raleigh, N. 0. the 
" Freedmen'3 Friend," under the auspices 
of tbe Friend's Society of Philadelphia, 
give an interesting account written by a 
teacher. 

" RALEion, Tenth mo. 25th, '76. 
"The Industrial Fair was a complete suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, the people came in multitudes from 
all parts of the State. This being the first 
fair of tho kind ever held by the colored peo- 
ple of the South, they came to the city by 
railroads and vehicles of every description. 
No line of color was drawn; all ideas of pol- 
litics seem to have been forgotten. The white 

people seemed to bo much interested in our A company has been organized in Boston. Mass., ._. 
welfare, They not only visited the fair in ^p^O^g^^m^^^i 
large numbers daily, but they contributed *££t3ffigTsw*>- .- llroad. .bout to 

largely for the support of it, by givjg money t *> ^±^JS^^^.,^^t^ a '¥^. 
to other worthy donations. Govel^ir Jarvis R^SSKirt has been applied to for concession of 
opened tho fair on Tuesday with an admirable tn0 necessary right of way. 

S "Floral Hall was visited by the'best classes J^^^^^'^JzS^^l^hl S'rt 
of whites in the State, who said they had not , t > , nlmmt ii„, r „ ye d by lire February 10. During 
neeu anything surpass it in any fair since the .h ? >rogre»of th. Are. the Some i surmounU^tiohffl 
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Several lives were reported to have been lost. 
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aurrender. The needle-work of all kinds, and 
knitted garments, all kinds of drawings by 
the boys and girls, presented a handsome ap- 
pearance as specimens of improvement 
— mcf our people. 

Farmer Hall was also woll filled. In ad- 
dition to tho donations made to us by the 
white people, a large number were presented, 
made by our own colored men, such as bug- 
wagons, plows of all kinds, all kinds of 
s furniture, several pieces of machinery, 
4c. A great many kinda of products were 
brought in. Cotton, potatoes, specimens of 
wheat, oats, corn, barley, peas, tobacco and 
every other thing imaginable, such as we raise 
on our Southern farms. They all far exceed- 
ed the expectations of the spectators. 

"The stock fowls were very fine. They 
were sent in from all parts of the State, which 
enabled all to see that the colored people are 
gradually advancing from low to higher aims 
in agriculture as well as in literature. I 
think it would have cheered the heart of any 



severely injured 
tourt records we 
lamaged. The 
>m t30,0t» to ! 

The report of tho auditor of Vlrjinia show, 
delinquency during the pass eight years la tho aceoi 
of tho county and city treasurer aggregates over in. 



a, and three ...... 

- .. Oris. Many of the court 

edand othere were b--"" 
bulldlng Is estimated 
"1 alone remaining. 



As we go to press, the Normal School 
is enjoying a visit from " Bright Eyes," 
whose "eloquent appeals for her injured 
people, the Ponca Indians, have roused 
the whole country to sympathy, and new 
interest in the Indian question. She is 
accompanied by Mr. Tibbies, the Omaha 
editor who first brought the Poncas' case 
before the country and the people, and 
by his Secretary, Mr. Andersson. " Stand- 
ing Bear," the Ponca Chief was prevented 
by sickness from accompanying the party. 
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FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T. T. RRYCE, 

.Vovmul School Grounds, 

. i„„i t»lfesj«rls method of ndvlslnn 
The nnderslltned ta*J* « " .", M .„,„ | ,.,!.«» 

the public In 8';"=™","";''; l, lay opened a raek- 
ln particular, '•' ™ JJ S£ fia.npton Normal 
Ina House on the Brooi » ™ " (or'tnurltot tin) 
Boliool, In MM™ V.' .Ml cral». for which tllo waters 
of Hampton itoaus art ~ dozen can,, 

corning which Itl 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort, Monroe. 
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,,,1 „U.»urprHlng dcllgl 
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. iln far 
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fresher mean In o»en of our aoa-board 

the crabs at the markow, ..vl" f ( 

cities By the l'^~' ^ V "'c™,. I« .wlu.ml.m In 
ate. elapse from 1 MM l«< >JB££ .„,! Monitor 
the water., on "„;.,, 7, hermetlclly 

fought, ontll IU dolicaW mjto condiment 
ieXl. and ready (or uw. ^MJSSBS 
used In UHU pr.|mr.llnn Vj l They ™y be eaten 
oan prepare them a- thej l «J ' pepper. 
a ' re ife' > ma° n be Turned (Med. o> Wired. aJ Tlancy 
alcV«te« ,n * , i'or plo-nl™; , J;"' c J™Wv"°thi"r" pl« 

Inglhe crab., and It "SjgllVttl TSwrtO. »bonl 
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ViCK'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 



»' . 

Flower* and V, 

Se'r " 

"viCK S SEEDS are the lies 
for postage will buy the F: 
get them 

The Ft 

Colored Plat 

tgllsh 



Has . 



Open all the year with ample capacity for 600 Guests. 

I modern Improvements-elevator: KM and electric bell In over, mom: water bath.. 



ffl70 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
S> / <3oultlt free. Address Taos t Co.. Augusta. MWno. 



any Hotel' In the Un 



soru SU dully mulls ami lolcgru-.. - 
yard. fl-Om Hie door. Uonrns and Halls eon 
health s.-.-U.-.s .1.1. in* the winter f ir- . -eu 
bathing at doorstep.. n...l itr-n.l n-oru "ay in' 
tractive. Send for circular describing hyglen 



'inn.'l .I'.Hv {. xeepl^unday^lW 

-or Superior beach for 
luting. Ashing and driving especially at. 

"° HAEBI30K P HOEBUS, Proprietor. 



Oysters ! - Oysters ! 



as 1„ nil psrts ..r'tl-.e ry. an , ri,. ...ly. 



... .1 skill has 

cralM. ami It may be 
know' that every r«»e,oontu 

them at the low JJ* n' »»» 
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sight 
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ld°Po"nt comfort, and all letter., to 

T. T. BEYCE, 

A.rmol School Ground.. 

Hampton. Is 
Box 10 ] 



A NEW BO OK.— JUST OUT 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talk* for the People, about 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 



Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of PrUe 
Normal School Press. Hampton, Va. 



wer and Vegetable Garden. 175 Pages. Six 
olored Plates, and munv hundred Engravings. PorW 
»nts In paper covers ; $1.00 In el-gant cloth. InOer- 
iaa or English. 

Vfck's Illustrated Monthly Magazine— O Pages, a Col- 
n-d Piute in ev.-ry number und many iln- EngravlngB. 
ri.-e *l.'jr> a Ji-ur : Fiv- I'npl.-s for S'> <X> S[..-t::;...mj 
umbers 8«nt for 10 cvulx : trial copies for IB centi. 
Address. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 



He W. BOOKER & CO. 



]' on"*' "nct-ils ii" i' r u".w 
.n oy«ter in h.-r.:u'i ir.d! y 



deterioration 
caught 

Sr^r1!n« 

worth connidcr,^ '■^■^] ^ ^/-V \- • 
boau employed arc the little "canoea peculiar to 
these watc- 



<»f Work. 



nthe nizenf tli-«,ysi.T> 
, tiikt-n in lh.' pr.'L"'"' 
l-iwwu. u..e pound cans contatt 
pound cans conUlna '2 dozen, 
condition of the n.nrket, I < 
prices, which are aa follows : 

Giant* of Hampton Hoails. No. 1 No. 2 $3.00 p 

Beauties or Hampt'n lloada, " 1 $1.30. *• 2 $2.00 
Cove Oysters, "1*1.00. " 2*175 

The above prices are net ci 
emade by drafts <m \ -i 
Lse by P. O. ortler Autl'on., — ..... 
„rifl-ain« atucl.e.1 .. .11 i n; pr- I' 

wardinjr of nny i; In ..r l.-i ---I t n- ' rr . 

maybe sent l.y Adams expr.™. < o IK.h.i. 

■ 1. r.-L'l-.'il, ah »ll. enl.1 will bo made via .^or 

' "'• V ' , ■ T T HRVCE. 

Blrect all telecrams, T. T. BRtCE, 

via Fort Monroe. Box 10. Hampton. Ta. 



eily .|.i 



$5to$20Rm &':S^co.. 'po 



l.,.,'-.l.u,.l.' 



THE 

"FAMILY FAVORITE" 

IMPROVED 

SEWING MACHINE. 

The Very Best, 

The Very Latest. 

Ligut-Runoinr;, Noiseless, 
No. Gears, So Cams, No Springs, 
New anil Elegant Styl 

FIT-WHEEL 

Costers in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. 
INSTBUCTION BOOK 
iu that no other teacher is required. 
If you sec it, you will buy it. 

PKICES 

s any Bret-class Machine. 

For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 



GBOCB51S, 

King Street, opp. Mallory Ave., 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 

INCOIlPOltATED IS 1870. 

> f 4uurrnoso. •>• F - B - 

*' ' Principal: T,*a.ar*r. 

D.,o«d to th. Muctlnj of Colored Tgjhjnj. for tb. 
Colored Kace. and to lndaatrlal Tralnuw. 




W. A. BOOKER & BR©., 
Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

HARDWARE AND T0IIET ARTlCLRo^y 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(scccxssoa to rortnxs a BCTT.) 
■ AII»!«tHII!«S' MHT, IMfORTII AID DEALER ID 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT. 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mooaanio.' Tool* 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS cX WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITT1NOS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 

Ho. 5 Market Souare. Norfolk, Va. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N McNsttr. invMr. allrntino of the !».W.e »-nera»y Tiie.nlorick A. Williams. «m. C. DlCtBO 

to In.-' In'ree and e,.ref„ll) -elected Mock of Boots and 
Shoes of ilie 

Best dtyjnado w ^.x-lx.. 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parrnmore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artiflcinl sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

^Sw^^S|Whole S ai^ Grocers, 

r*ffp^*g%Z'£S£,\ COMMISSION merchamts. 

MCNEILL, HAMPTON, VA. n * « Roanoto Snaare, Morjplt. " 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. „.ji.„ 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
.nd willing, and of short and loog "I'ia.on 

Toitinn freo to all. Hoard, etc.. ten dollar, 
pj month ptybl. momhly half to cash and 
naif in labor; six dollar, cash, ami four dollar, 
in work re.,uiredof those under 10 year, of 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty eight year, of age need 

* P The institution Is aided by the State but 
U .upported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

""Annual scholarship, of Boventy dollars, to 
provide freo tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amounl are most accept.- 
bleVaud are invited from .11 who are interested 

'"tK. neTd of th. lo.tltn.lon to a penna 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 gite and deoiee to the Trmtee, of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Imtitute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the earn of Mian, payable 



From the Factory to the Wearer. 

Shirts of Snperior Mnslln, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
Onen Back, French Yoke, and completely finished for 

$7.50 A DOZEN!! _ 

;'v li \ r ,7^^i' 7 - , '-'^r^'-Te't : .-'.i; ;'.l'"t"-e' 1 .'v'i ,'!. V -VV''^; , ;' '....''r.'V'l.'j 

. I„ f »'l ,,,J boJ.'BhlrU, i" al!.|-,lr.. .rin-JtM,!. i n. ■■ ■■- . n ^ . . . r 1 - r, t^ - p. , . 
'' ■■' i'" cll.'umrr" " ''-i n^'i'-V .I'^n'-i'ii.''^- f.! rViJuiJlj b^ia Jtc mi-r/aoil ih. retail 

„ir, an. I ,tv...- :t. i t 11' ' - w::..-^ : |.rrr f Jr^li-.l Ofhrl^ ^ # _ ^ Q 

An a-l r.llr.1 fold pT.Url Sl«« . B J C«M*r BnlW. ?r *n\f4 W porrh.." cf 1, IS SMru. 




For further informatioa addres., 



FRED. B. CURT18S. 
R. U. B1CKFORD. _ _ ■ .— — 

BioMord t*j Curtlss, 

This Old ReUable Firm 

ARE THE 

ONLY MAKERS 

OF 

PURE OAR TANNED 

Strictly Short Lap 

LSATHER belting, 

Wltb Patent Ronnd Corner. 

TUB BEST BELT MADE. 

The waj to ProTe it, is to Try it. 






SMITH AN.ERICAN 
ORGANS. 

Superior to .11 In BF.AIII OF TOSF.. F.180UCI 
OF F0II1I and- LASTING QtALITIKS. £f 
St.. for CUIosuej^ Ml Trcment Mr«l. BosUm 

Stanley Rule & Level Co., 

Improved Adjustable Planes. 




*,'i9 Chambers St., N. T. 
For Sale by all Hardware Dealers. Illustrated 
Circular, of Carpenters' Tool, sent on appUcattoa. 
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HEALTH AND, HUMANITY. 

THE POWER OF SOAP AND WATER. 



(Reprinted 6y permUrion of London Ladle*' Sanitary JLf/pj.) 

•'Well, Mrs. Bennett, yoa do look comfortable," 
»id Mrs. Lawson, as she seated herself, and glanced 
■omewhat discontentedly round her friend's room. "I 
can't make out how you manage; you alwnys look aa 
though you and everything about you had just come oaf. 
of a bandbox.'* 

"Mine is a secret very easily learned," replitd Mrs. 
Bennett, with a quiet smile; "with fresh air, plenty of 
soap and water, a little trouble to make things neat and 
to keep them so, any one that likes may have a home 
like mine." 

"Oh yea, it is easy to talk," replied Mrs. Lawson pet- 
tishly ; "you have a husband who always brings homo 
his wiigcs, and children who do what you bid them If 
your husband staid out drinking at the tavern, and 
your children were unruly brats like mine, I should like 
to see what good fresh air and soap and water would do 
you then. " 

"Even then I think I should be inclined to try thenj," 
answered Mrs. Bennett; "they could do no harm if they 
did no good ; and when a man finds he has a clean, neat 
home to come to a'fter his day's work, it's ten chances to 
one lie will not want to stay drinking away his money at 
/ the public house/ And as to children, half their 
naughtiness, at least when they are young, comes from 
their being sickly. Keeping a child clean and healthy, 
and givjng it plenty lodo, go a long way towards mak- 
ing it good-humored and obedient." 

"It's fine talking," said Mrs. Lawson; "but I can tell 
yon if you had my troubles to put up with, you would 
not find them bo easily cured. I only wish you had a 
bad husband and quarrelsome children." 

Of course, Mrs. Bennett could not agree in this kind 
wish; so she prudently turned the talk to other matters. 

If Mrs. Bennett and Mrs. Lawson had not been 
children of the same village, and girls in the same 
school, they would certainly not have been friends in after 
life, for the two women were as different as the-light 
and the dark. The one was active, cleanly, and in- 
dustrious; the other slovenly, idle, and gossiping. 
The oue bad been bronght up from her childhood to 
fear Ood and to try to do His will ; the other had 
been taught to think only of herself, her own ease and 
comfort, 

Both had mnrried hard-working, respectable men. 
Mrs. Lawson's husband got rather better wages than 
Mrs. Bennett's. But more money does not always make 
more comfort; that comes from good management far 
more than anything else. Any one might have seen this 
by looking at these two women'B homes; Mrs. Bennett's 
all cleanliness and order, Mrs. Lawson's all dirt and 
misery. No wonder that Mr. Lawson found the tavern 
with its company, its pipes, and its driDk, a more 
pleasant place to go to, than his own bare, and comfort- 
less home. No wonder that his children, sickly and 
dirty, were always whining and pining, sworn at by the 
father, scolded and beaten by the mother. 

Mrs. Lawson thought herself a very miserable and ill- 
used woman, envied the comfort of*her neighbor, Mrs. 
Bcnoctt, and wondered how it was some peoplo camo in 
for all the good things in this world, and others for all 
the bad. But she never thought of tracing events up to 
their true cause, or of asking herself how much of her 
wretchedness was owing to herself. 

But somehow on this afternoon, when she came home 
after her visit to Mrs. Bennett, her friend\s words, 
"Fresh air, plenty of soap and water, and a littlo trouble 
to make things neat and to keep them so," rang in her 
ears; she could not forget them, and without intending 
to do so, she found herself saying them over and over 
and over again to herself. With these wordB still fresh 
in her mind she went to bed, and thinking over the dif- 
ference between her own home anfl her old friend's, she 
fell asleep. Sho slept on, how long she did not know, 
and then all at once she heard a very strange sound 
coming near the door of the room. It was such a sound 
as she had never heard before — lump, lump, lump — 
louder, louder, louder still— and a clattering came with 
it, and a splashing like water. What could it all bet 
Presently, while sho watched, the door opened*! its own 
accord, and what should come into tho room but a pail, 
so full of water that, although it was supported on ono 
side by a piece of soap and a roll of flannel, and on the 
other by a brush and a broom, it was quite tired by the 
journey upstairs, and had to take breath before it could 
look about it, and sec wfeat it had come there to do. 

"Well, was ever such a place 1" said tho water, as it 
swayed itself uneasily from side to side. 

"Never," replied its companions, speaking according 



to their fashion in tones of despair; "I should think 
that none of our family or connections has ever been in 
this room since the house was built." 

"What could Mrs. Bennett have been thinking of to 
advise us to come tosucha place as thist" said the brush. 
"Why I should be worn out with my work before it is 
half donel" 

And as it looked round the room, the brush might 
well be forgiven for feeling frightened at the quantity of 
work set before it. The floor, except a small piece in 
the middle which was covered with a bit of greasy 
carpet, was inlaid with dirt; the grate was choked up 
with ashes, the bars were eaten with rust, and the table 
was littered with scraps of the last night's supper, atom 
copy of a cheap newspaper, and some of the children's 
old clothes which Mrs. Lawson had been patching up. 
A candlestick full of drops of grease, and with tho sock- 
et so bent on one Bide that the candle bad no choice but 
to melt and run away, Btood on the dirty chimney- 
piece, which was ornamented by a few broken cups and 
mugs, whoso only use was to hold the duplicates of 
things pledged at the pawnbroker's. Tha window, 
which was a good-sized one, overlooking a large, airy 
yard, was so covered with dirt, that no ono could tell 
whether it looked out on to the trees or chimneys ; and 
from the stifliug, foul air of the room, it seemed to have 
been opened no oftener than it had been cleaned. Some 
clothes which had been washed, and then never prop- 
erly dried or folded, were lying together in ono corner of 
the room, while in another were a great heap of odds 
and ends — -boots and shoes, onions, apples, bits of 
bread, bones, an old bonnnet and some broken play- 
things. This was the state of the sitting-room, and the 
bed-room was worse. There lay five children huddled 
together in one corner, on a dirty heap of clothes, and 
the husband and wife on a turned-down bedstead, with 
the window shut, and the chimney stuffed up with Btraw. 
What could come of Buch a state of things but sickness 
and misery! 

Well might Mrs. Lawson's strange visitors groan as 
they thought of the greatness of their work . 

"Well, looking will not make things better," said the 
brush at last; "it is better to set to work with a good 
heart and try what can be done." 

"Yes" replied the water; "but where Bhall we begin!" 

"I wish we had some kind friend to open a bit of the 
window for us," said the brush, "or we shall all be sti- 
fled before we can do our work." 

"I think I am tall enough," said the broom, "I will 
try." 

And, suiting the action to the word, the broom pnt 
its head to the window-frame, which gave way to its 
touch, and a stream of pure, fresh air came rushing into 
the room. 

"Ugh I ugh !" it exclaimed, stopping short as it met 
the pent-up, foul air. 

" It is all Very well for you to say, 'Ugh ! ugh 1' " 
said the woter smilingly, as the pure air rippled over it ; 
" if you find the room bad now, tbink what it was for us 
before you came in." 

" Open the door, opea the door," sighed the fresh air. 
The brush obeyed, and then the wind coming through in 
a strong current, overpowered the foul air, driving it 
out before it with a rushing , hissing Bound, and never 
stopping in its work until it had peeped into every cran- 
ny and corner, and turned out the enemy from all its hid- 

/The brushes meanwhile showed their approbation by 
sundry approving taps, while the flannel, refreshed by 
the breeze, unrolled itself to be ready for its work. 
"And now," said she, as she undid her last fold, "now 
we have the air, let us have tho sunshine too. See he is 
only waiting to be let in, and while you scrub the floor, 
I will clean the window." 

And soon a glorious flood of light camo pouring into 
the room, with the soft, fresh morning air, while the 
dust motes danced joyously together on the bright sun- 
beam. But the sunbeam was offended at the liberty ; 
he thought be was meant for more noble purposes than 
to be a means by which merry dust motes might take 
their morning's exercise. So he went away behind a 
cloud, and told the broom to go on quickly with her 
work and not to call him out again till she had done 
making that dreadful smother of dust. 

And perhaps he was not altogether wrong, for the 
broom, bent on doing her work thoroughly, had so forced 
herself into every crack and corner of tho room, that 
it was not until the duatpan had walked off with the 
sweepings, and the brush and the soap and the water 
had taken their fair share of the work, that the air of the 
room became at all fit to be breathed. Then the Bun 
ventured again to peep through the window, to Bee 
what had been done since he went behind the cloud. 

Done ! Why a room had been cleansed and purified, 
and so changed that you would not have known it for 
the same. And by what t Just by fresh air, soap and 
water,, and a littlo trouble. j 



"You have done your Work well," said the sun ap- 
provingly. "But what have we here 1" he added, aa 
he glanced into the broken gups on the mantel-niece and 
spied out the dirty pawnbroker's tickets. * 

" Oh, leave us alone I leave us in peace 1" sighed the 
tickets, as they stirred uneasily under the influence of 
the passing current of air. ^ " 

"Not I," returned the sun impatiently ; "if I had 
been allowed to come in sooner, yon would never have 
been here at all. Now I am here, I shall certainly try to 
stay till I have turned you and all your connections out- 
doors." 

"Ah well, you'll be a long while doing that," replied 
the tickets, as they huddled themselves together, to keep 
as much as possible out of the sun's rays. 

The sun flickered for a moment scornfully on the edge 
of the cup, then looked downwards on tho heap of clothes 
still lying in one corner of the room, and, lighting them 
up with his bright glance, called into view every stain 
and dirt-mark 

"There is plenty more work in store for yon," he said 
turning to the soap and water ; " I wish I had it in my 
power to help you more than by just pointing out what 
you have to do." 

"That is the best help in the world," replied the soap 
cheerfully ; "it is very much harder to work in the dark 
than when you show us the way. Then we know that 
everything done is done once for all, while in tho other 
case it ib all mess and muddle, and ten to one, half the 
the work has to be done over again, and my life is too 
short a one to allow me to waste my strength." ' 

"Ah, you do look but poorly," said the sun compas- 
sionately as he looked at the soap, which was plainly 
wasting away. 

"Yes, I and all my family are very shortlived," re- 
plied the soap ; "but I do not fret about it, I would 
rather wear out than rust out, and though my lifo is short 
it is a useful one. 

Nothing would make me so unhappy as to be put upon 
a shelf, and know that if I were left alone I might live 
on in idle selfish quiet for hundreds of years, while all 
the time the work that I came into the world to do was 
left undone." ( 

" Ah I" broke in the water, who was a little affronted 
at not getting his fair share in the talk ; "itpeople did 
but know our value— mine and my dear sister's here — 
we should soon see a very different state of things aboat 
us. Why, I would undertake to bring about a thorough 
change in society, — a chaoge too by which the people 
would gain everything and lose nothing." 

"Ay. ay," laughed the air ; "but what would you do 
without me I" s 

"You would have worded your question better," re- 
plied the water, good-naturedly, "if you had asked 
what we could do with you. If we each went alone, it 
is possible that ignorance, idleness, and diseaBemigbt be' 
too strong for us ; bnt together we must conquer. 
Rooms full of pore air, inhabited by healtny, rosy, well- 
washed children, are seldom the places where discontent 
and crime will come to take up their abode. White- 
washed ceilings, well-scrubbed floors, clean clothes, wash 
tubs, and plenty of soap and water, will do more to make 
good husbands and wives, obedient children, and indus- 
trious, orderly citizens, than all tho laws that have ever 
been made, or all the police regulations that have ever 
been put in force." 

"Right," said the sun ; "no one is better able than 
myself to bear witness to the truth of what you say. 
There are few houses in the world into which I do not 
at least try to peep, and I always find that those where 
I get in most easily— those where I find you, my dear 
friendB, are most loved and valued— are always those 
where God is most honoured and man is best served." 

" Of course they are," replied the water j "and no 
wonder ; it is very bard to be industrious and happy, 
when one is feeling weak and ill. Now," he added, as 
he splashed himself gently towards the side of room 
where Mrs. Lawson and her children were lying, " if we 
might be allowed to treat those poor children thereat 
we have just served this room, in a week's time they 
would not be like the same boys and girls. It stands to 
reason that as they never will let me nor my Bister coma 
near them, all the dirt which we should take off, chokes 
up the pores of their skiu so that the perBpiration has no 
means of getting through, and so, of course, it can do 
nothing but make its way back again into tho body 
whence it came. There it causes boils, sores, fevers, and 
a host of other miseries which would soon be put to 
flight if people would but invite us, my dear friends, to 
come to live amongst them." 

" True," said the sun, as he flickered pleasantly across 
the well-scrubbed floor. 

" True," repeated the air, as she wafted herself back- 
wards and forwards in the room. 

"True," whispered the soap very faintly, for her 
Btrcngth was well nigh gone. 

" Ah," continued the water, "If we could but make 
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this poor woman see with our eyes ; if we could but 
make her see how much she would gain by seeking our 
friendship ; if we could but show her this room as it 



What a change there was when that load of dirt was rub- 
bed off, and the bright, cheering sunbeams fell upon 
walls and ceiling I True, they lit up plenty that ought 
mnt h» h«oA hoon th»ro • hut to not: one's faults is half- 



the cleaning fit was yet fresh upon her; and if one or 
two good cleanings would have done, all would have, 
been well. But, unluckily, dirt has an obstinate habit 
of collecting again as quickly as it is washed off; and, 
thfirpforp. nn one. two. or three eleaninirs will drive 
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the cleaning fit was yet fresh upon her; and if one or 
two Rood cleanings would have, done, all would have 
been well. But, unluckily 1 , dirt has an obstinate habit 
of collecting again as quickly as it is washed off; and, 
therefore, no one, two, or three cleanings will drive 
out the enemy. He CHn only be beaten by fighting 
him every day. Often and often, Mrs. Lawson was on 
the point of giving up the struggle in despair. But 
then the remembrance of that bright home she had seen 
in her dream came back to her, and she determined once „ 
and again to persevere. She was encouraged too, by 
finding that every step she took in the right direction, 
was a solid gain of home happiness. 

It is true that all things did not come quite right at 
once. Mr. Lawaon'sfirst burst of satisfaction died away, 
and it was some months before he kept quite away from 
the tavern. Happilv, however, his wife had* learned 
more from her friend Mrs. Benuett than to keen her 
house clean and her children tidy. 8he had learned that 
the woman who would win her husband to his home, 
must put on " the ornament of a meek and quite spirit," 
and bear and forbear long and patiently, as becometh 
the servant of the Lord God. Ani so, trusting Dot to 
her own strength, bnt to Him who is all powerful to help, 
Mrs. Lawson tried to bear up under hardship and disap- 
pointment. Though the struggle seemed hard »t first, it 
gradually less and less, till, at last, in the return of her 
own self-respect, in the improving health of her children 
anJ in the happiness of her husband, she ceased to feel 
hat the exertion was a painful one at all, and she won- 
dered at herself, as she looked back to the days when 
she had been content to let her home be the abode of 
dirt, disease, and wretchedness. 

And now a year had rolled round since the night on 
which Mrs. Lawson had first made the aquaintance of 
the strange visitors, who had now become the, daily in 
habitants of her home. 

Wonderful had been the change that year had made; 
and as Mrs. Lawson sat up to finish some work that she 
was doing after her husband and children had gone to 
bed, she might well be pardoned as she looked round the 
room with a feeling of honest pride, as she thought how 
different it looked. 

There was no litter now; there was "a place for every 
thing and everything in it its place." The floor 



this poor woman flee with our eyea ; if we could but 
make her see how much she would gain by seeking our 
friendship ; if we could but show her this room as it 
looks at this moment— bright in Bunlight and with the 
pure air flowing freely through every part— the well- 
scrubbed floor— the shining furniture— the clean hearth 
and bright grate— children with their bright eyea and 
rosy cheeks, and their merry laugh of youth and health- 
tome helping mother in her work, some busy with a 
game or invention of their own, all seeking to add to the 
general stock of home happiness I Oh what a difference 
she would see between such a home as we might give 
her and that which she chooses for herself I Oh that she 
could be wise in time 1 that she might awake to a know- 
ledge of this truth, before these things are hidden from 
her eyes 1" 

And excited by his own earnestness, the water gave'so 
loud a splash that Mrs. Lawson started and woke— and 
behold she was in bed, in the grey morning light, with 
nothing but the old dirt, misery, and confusion around 
her. 

So clear was the recollection "of her dream that it was 
some time before she could believe that it was a dream 
only, and that she had not really seen the bright sunlight, 
and breathed the pure air, and listened to the water's 
wise words of counsel. It was with a sort of hope that, 
after all, she might find that what she had seen was real, 
that she slipped on part of her clothes and Btole noise- 
lessly into the front room. Alas ! it was juat as she had 
left it the night before. There was the grate choked 
with ashes,, there were the dirty, littered table and the 
i heap of clothes, half mended, all muddled together. 
There was the window covered with long weeks of dirt, 
and the air. heavy with the fumes of tobacco, beer, and 
smoke. How different it was to the bright, clean, 
cheerful home, on which but a few moments before she 
had been looking in her dream I 

"Then it was only a dream after all," said Mrs. 
Lawson to herself as she looked sadly round. 
11 Oh, if it had but been true 1" 

And then came the thought, "Well, but why should 
it not all be true ; if fresh air, plenty of soap and water, 
and a little trouble, can work the change I Why should 
I not have a clean, cheerful home, like the one I have just 
been looking at !" And scarcely thinking of what she 
did, Mrs. Lawson stepped to the window, and for the 
first time, for many days, she threw it wide open. Oh, 
what a Stream of pure, fresh morning air rushed in I It 
almost seemed to speak to her in words again, and give 
her a promise of returning health and cheerfulness. It 
was a bright, clear, summer's morning ; the sun was ris- 
ing, and his golden rays were lighting up the great city ; 
all was quiet, for it was very early yet, and city life was 
not astir. There was something in the calm, and hush, 
and stillness, that wrought powerfully on the poor wo- 
man's heart, and, kneeling down by the open window, 
she leaned her head upon the Bill, and tried to pray— 
pray in words, such as she had been taught when she 
was a little child. But it would not do ; her heart was 
too full, and with asimple, "God help me," she covered 
her face with her hands and sobbed— great choking sobs; 
but they did her good. They relieved the pent-up mis- 
ery of'feeling, and carried off the excitement in which 
she was still living, as in a dream. Then she rose from 
her knees and looked round the room, and her heart al- 
most sank within her as she saw the amount of work 
which was before her. Where should she begin ? When 
should she make an end ? Oh it was hopeless— matters 
were gone too far — better leave things as they were — 
* Why stir the muddy waters ? But then, as if in answer, 
the soft air breathed gently upon her forehead, and a 
sunbeam glanced across the room, towards where an 
empty pail was standing, as much as to Bay "Let me in, 
let me in, and I will soon show you how matters may be 
put to rights." 

Mrs. Lawson's eyes followed in the same direction. 
"Well," said she to herself, "there isthe pail, surely 
enough ; why not go down stairs and draw a little water, 
and see what I can do towards making a beginning at 
the work ? If I go back to bed, I shall not sleep ; I 
should only be turning, and twisting, and thinking ov- 
er all the strange things I have Been. Perhaps if I set to 
work with a good will, I could put the room a bit to 
rights before my good man wants his breakfast." 

And, full of these new thoughts, Mrs. Lawson hasten- 
ed to the pump, filled the pail with water, and came 
back with a good heart to her work. Flannel was 
scarce ; so was soap ; and as to brushes, they were worn 
down to the handles. Still, she thought she would do the 
best with what Bhe had. Who knew that the might not 
get the loan of better before the day was over ? But what 
was she to do first ! )Oh, the window, to bo sure ; she 
remembered how pleasant the sunshine had looked in 
her dream, and how his glance had fallen hither 
and thither, pointing out each fresh work to be 
And so she Bet herself busily to work at the * 



What a change there was when that load of dirt was rub- 
bed off, and the bright, cheering sunbeams fell upon 
walls and ceiling 1 True, they lit up plenty that ought 
not to have been there ; but to see one's faults is half- 
way towards mending them. 

Work, however, as hard as she would, she had only 
time to get through a small part of her work, before her 
husband woke, and missing her, called out loudly to 
know where she was and what she was about. 

M Getting things straight for your breakfast," replied 
Mrs. Lawson, in tones so unusually cheery, that the 
voice that announced the fact was as startling as the., 
fact itself, and roused Mr. Lawson to get up and see 
what it all meant. 

Quite enough work had been done already to make 
the husband see that his home looked more comfortable 
than it had for years. 

"Why, wife, whatever has come over you I" he ex- 
claimed in astonishment; "and whatever are you 
doing !" 

" lam trying to make up for lost time," replied Mrs. 
Lawson ; " I have heard strange things lately, things 
that perhaps we shall all be the better for." 

"Well, wife, what time of day have you been up, 
to get throngh all this lot of work ? If you had waked 
me, I would have come to help you." 

" No ; would you though !" said Mrs. Lawson. 
"Aye, that I would. I am sure I have worked hard 
to keep a home respectable over our heads, and I would 
work harder still, if I could see there waa any good 
likely to come out of it. Here, shall I lend you a hand 
in cleaning up that grate you are doing ? I could carry 
away the cinders and rubbish in no time " 

Not since the days of their early married life had Mr. 
LawBon spoken so kindly to his wife, and her heart 
bounded with pleasure at the unusual Bounds. "Well 
then, William, if you would, it would be a real help," 
said she ; "and if you will clear away this dust here, I 
will get the children up the while, and perhaps it will do 
them no harm to give them a bit of a wash before they 
sit down to their breakfast." 

" And now, wife," said Mr. Lawson, as about an hour 
later, he sat down to the most confortable looking meal 
he had seen in his own home for many a long day past, 
" tell me, what has put all these new notions into your 
head. Who has been talking to you and telling you 
how much happier we should be if we kept our home a 
bit tidier and cleaner ?" 

" Why to tell you tne truth, William, you have asked 
a question I do not know very well how to answer; 
however, yon shall have my story, and then you may 
judge for yourself." And in very simple and touching 
words, Mrs. Lawson told her husband her night'B dream; 
dwelling strongly on thepieture that her strange visitors 
had drawn of the home aha dqw had, and the one with 
which their help sh^-mighbsoojilis-ve. "And I am sure, 
William, I think they must have been right," Bhe added, 
as she finished the strange - story, "for, though to be 
sure, we are still in a mess and a muddle, I have not felt 
so well nor so happy, ever Bince the day when I first 
came home with you to my own house." 

A hearty kiss from the husbaud showed how tho- 
roughly he shared in her feelings. 

"Iam sure, wife," he added, "if you will keep a 
comfortable home over my head, I am not the man to 
go to the public-house. I would rather come home and 
sit with you and the children any day. But what is a 
man to do when he has not a place fit to sit down in, 
through the dirt and litter, nor a table fit to spread his 
newspaper upon, nor a moment's peace for the children's 
squall, squall, squall ? It drives a man to the public- 
house whether he likes it or not." 

"Ah, well, I am sure I am very sorry," replied Mrs. 
Lawson, "and it shall not be my fault if things go on- 
to again. And I will tell you what I will do, nusoand; 
I will go to Mrs. Bennett as soon as I have washed up 
the breakfast things, and I will ask her to come and 
help me to put the house a bit straight. And I will tell 
her what I saw last night, and I will ask her the best 
way of getting rid of those pawnbroker's tickets there.)' 
And as ahe spoke, Mrs. Lawson gtanced towards tnb 
broken cup, over which the sunbeams were shining, just 
as she had seen tbem in her dream. 

" Do, wife ; go to Mrs. Bennett and welcome. She is 
one of the right sort, and you will get nothing but good 
from following her advice. I will come home straight 
from work to-night, and if there is any little thing I 
can do, just leave it till I come back." And shoulder- 
ing his basket of tools, off walked Mr. Lawson to his 
day's work, with a step so light and elastic, that one or 
two of the neighbours asked: each other, "Why, what- 
ever has come to William Lawson I One would think 
he had had a fortune left him." 

And William Lawson had had better than a fortune 
left him. Money quickly got is often as quickly spent; 
while industry, frugality, cleanliness, and order are last- 
ing riches; and in his wife's awakened conscience lay 
the Beeds of all these virtues which, in due time, would 
bring forth an abundant harvest, 

There was .quite a stir among the school-children 
that day as the little Lawsons took their places. Why I 
who would have thought it, those little dirty, untidy 
urchins, were really pretty children, with fair skins, 
and soft, curly hair ! Well, 'if a little soap and 
water could make such a change as that, it was indeed 
a pity it had not been tried before. If their clothes 
had been but as clean as their faces, they would have 
been sweet-looking children indeed. Ah, well, wait a 
while. A city cannot be built in a day, and there is 
plenty of work cut out for Mrs Lawson, before the neg- 
lect of years can be repaired. 

And so, indeed, poor Mrs. Lawson found it. She 
needed all Mrs. Bennett's help— happily, Mrs. Bennett 
) her from growing tired of 
before it was half done. It 
to work well at first, while 
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beams, which fell through the open 
ig nitljer and thither, failed to show a 
grease. The old broken cups on the 
ere replaced by new ones, and the pawn- 
which for months past hud been an eye-' 
rvson, had been all taken away to the 
place whence they came. Yes! the last pawnbroker's 
ticket had been redeemed that very day, and Mrs. Law- 
son could at last say with truth, that she owed no man a 

Well might she feel happy as she thought what a 
change a year had made. And by what simple means 
had the change been brought about! " Fresh air ; plenty 
of soap and water, and a little trouble to make things 
nice, and to keep them so;" these had been the friends 
by whose help she had fought the good fight against dirt 
and misery, and gained the victory. 

Oh, that women would be wise in time! If they would 
but remember how much of the health, and consequently 
of the happiness of their families depends upot^ at- 
tention to such simple things as keeping a window open 
scouring a floor, or washing a child's Bkin, we should 
not have such constant stories of home quarrels, of sick- 
ness, and early death. 

But, unhappily, it is just to these little things that 
many women will not attend. Ask from a woman some 
great act of self-sacrifice, and she will be found equal to 
the task. Yet, the woman who will cheerfully sit up 
through long nights of sickness, by the bedside of a 
friend, who will for years bear patiently with brutality 
of a husband, who will give up every pleasure for the 
good of her child, is sometimes the very person w!ho is 
found wanting, the moment she is asked to take the 
trouble to do some little thing which would often pre- 
vent the illness, pacify the husband, w further the best 
interests of the child. 

" Where's the need to worry about cleaning the room? 
it will do very well as it is," Bay such women. 

And so the dirt is left clinging to the walls, the foul 
air iB Bhut in by the closed window, and in due time, 
the necessary consequences follow. This child dies of 
fever— that other is a martyr to boils and scrofula, y 

When shall we be convinced that the cure for half the 
ills we suffer from, lies In our own hands ? Would that 
we could be persuaded to send a warm invitation to Mrs. 
Lawson's midnight guests, to make them our friends for 
one year, and to work them heartily for that time; then 
we should learn to value them so much,. that we should 
bid them stay all the years of our life. M. b.' 
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THE POEr'S FRIENDS. 

The Robin siops in the elm ; 

The cattle nt»*nd beneath, 
Bedate and >{rnve with great brown eyeg. 

And fragrant meadow-breath. 

They listen to the flattered bird. 
The wise-looking, stupid things ! 

And they never understand a word 
Of all the Rubin sings. 

—Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 



THE "CATTLE" TO THE " POET." 

(Atlantic Monthly July, 1860.) 
How do you know 



LETTER FROM OARLISLE. 

Muny visitors go to Carlisle to see the Indi- 
ans. Some of them are disappointed. After 
■lighting at the Commandant's office and he- 
usly recciveil hy Captain Pratt or 
assistants, the spokesman of the 
party asks politely if they may "lirst look 
about l>y themselves a little. Cordial perniis- 
they set forth,, hut in the course 
of half an hour are hack again with clouded 
hrows and the appeal, 11 VVc thought we 
might see some Indian* round. Can you 
show us some ? " A smile and a circular wave 
of the hand emphasizes the - 
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Or hear the mystic syllable low, 
In the grasses' growth and the waters' flow 7 
How do you know that she may not know 
What the robin sings on the twig above ? 



UMBRELLAS. 

Umbrellas, such a necessary .convenience 
in our day. were, even at the beginning of 
the present century, but little used in Eng- 
land, or indeed in any part of Europe, un- 
less by invalids or very line ladies. And 
they did not carry an umbrella in the streets 
as we do; but one was kept hangiug in 
hall of Btylish mansions, and held by a ser 
over visitors as they passed to and from their 
carriages. It was deemed very effeminate in a 
man or boy to shirk a wetting; and so it was 
no wonder that an old soldier like Lord 
Cornwallis Should have had his ire aroused by 
the offer of an umbrella. He had been din- 
ing with a friend, and when about to enter 
his carriage to return home, stopped a few 
moments to converse with his host. As it 
was raining in torrents, a servant in attend- 
ance attempted to holrLthc house umbrella 
over his Lordship's head ; but the old soldier 
eiclaimed, wrathfully: 

'■Take that thing away ! Do you suppose 
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THE STRENGTH OF YOUNG MEN. 
The apostle wrote unto young men 
la-cause," as he said, " they are strong." 



has called out the affi-OttOll of the wild young 
h.-arts; and that is a long step in their eiluea- 

A good beginning in the industries has been 
made, as was described last month in <! ' 
tcrcsting letter from Lieut. G. L. Brown. I 
This officer, after generously devoting verv 

V!" v^lu''u'r'v«ervic U Ji" rUslc'Tnow ! he strong when he'u hel.l and' shaken like 
.1 to return",,', his pnst'n't Ch-v™,'.- River I ? «*«' in tl,c clutch of some base appetite? 
on, in Dakota, unless, as earnestly to be Is he strong when be is scourged and 
sit, he shall be detailed to help Captain driven at the band of some lust like a slave, 
Prut in his noble fi^lit for ci vilizitr ■„ ti^'inst and like a slave submits without shame or 

ow-bred 
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doll. 



you take me for a woman, who is afraid t 
her fine head gear ? I have not been ligh 
ing my country's battles, to be frightene 
now at coin water. A shower of rain is B 
worse than powder and ball, and I nevi 
shirked them." 

Then, baring his head to the pelting rai, 
the nobleman walked deliberately to his ca 
carriage . 

An old Epglish record states that as cur 



score or two of the noble red n: 
easy eye range at the moment 
the gesture with a glance over uns green 
where the boys and girls are passing, perhaps, 
to their school-rooms, the shade of discontent 
deepens and they explain, "Oh! but I mean 
rail Indians. Haven't you some real Indians 
—all in blankets, you know, and feathers and 
long hair ? " ^ 

A little allowance must be made for senti- 
ment in human nature, as when these inhab- 
itants of the vast treeless plains of Dakota 
were addressed by an enthusiastic visitor as 
"dear children of the forest." Abori^'in:,! 
picturesqueness is certainly sacrificed in civil- 
ization. Not having cxpeclcd myself, how- 
ever, to see a menagerie of wild creatures kept 
for exhibition, I was not disappointed to find 
instead, a school of neatly dressed boys and 
girls with bright eyes and clean faces, as full 
of fun and frolic as if they had been the de- 
scendants of the Puritans. My only wonder 
—and a wonder which grew, as I passed 
through one department after another of the 
school, till it became the strongest impression 
it made upon me— was wonder at the degree 
of order which had been secured in so short a 
time, and with so few assistants. 

Carlisle Barracks stand on a knoll half i 
mile from the old town of Carlisle, which wa 
held awhile bythc Confederates who burncc 
the barracks when they left. The building 
have been restored in nearly their original 
stvle, so that they have still an antiquated 
look though comfortable and convenient. 
The post has an older, historic interest as the 
place of Andre's confinement. 

Standing on the upper piazza of the Com- 
mandant's quarters, now occupied by Captain 
Pratt, the eye sweeps over a beautiful land- 
scape. The bold range of tW Cumberland 
circles around the front and right, only five 
mile- away; the old town lies down in the 
hollow ; green fields stretch between, and the 
little " F' rt Creek" winds its very tortuous 
way round the fort grounds and through a 
grove of old trees. Walking to the end of 
The balconv anil looking back, one sees the 
Blue Ridge, blue enough in the distance, 
though only eight miles off. Looking f, 



While their children are off at school the 
tribes remain at peace, and ihq hi rrors of Indi- 
an warfare are avi red. The true value of the 
■>ork at Carlisle and II on pt on is not in the 
training of 300 L ilian children in English and 
industry, important as this is to them and to 
their tribes, but in the educoing of the public 
mind to perciive that if 200 can be trained, 
all can be; in rousing public sentiment to the 
point of feeling that all must be, to fulfil our 
national pledges, and sustain our claims of 
national Christianity und civilization. 



0HEI8T0FHER COLUMBUS. 



The following, is from the pen of Mi- 
chael Osbkeneny, a Menoraonc Indian, a 
Catholic, who entered the Junior class at 
Hampton, having studied considerably at 
home. The composition was banded us 
l,y bis history teacher who requires the 
class to write out what they, have been 
taught: there has been no .coy etion what- 
ever. \ 
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some enterpri _ 
brellas at Oxford and Cambridg 
them out to the students at so r 
hour, thus enabling poor young mi 
from building to building to t 
tures without being drenched by r 
people no more thought of taking an umhrel- | and t 
la about the streets of a town or city, than Indu: 
of taking a bed to sleep in, or a stove to whih 
warm themselves by, as they went about stnnr 
their regular business. twee: 
The first nerson who ventured *n carrying j kitel: 
an umbrella was Jonas Hanway — the same be- 
nevolent old -gentleman to whose exertions 
England owes the foundation of its " Marine 
Society," and to whose memory there is a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Han- 
way had traveled in China and other parts of 
the East where umbrellas were in general use, 
and having brought one over with him as 
a sort of curiosity, he at length determined 
to avail himself of ita protective benefits, 
and so one day ventured on the streets of 
London, holding " the queer looking appa- 
ratus" over his head, during / a heavy rain. 
Perhaps if he had known what a shower of 
ridicule, and even, abuse, he was provoking, 
he would rather have faced the rain. For 
groups of men hustled him on the sidewalks, 
and called him mad; women, from windows 
and doors, clapped their hands and laughed ; 
and boys in crowdB ran after him, hissing, 
hooting, and even pelting him with stones. 
But they soon got tired of such shameful 
Bport, and took it quite as a matter of course, 
as Mr. Hanway, day after day, walked the 
streets umbrella in hand, whether in rain or 
sunshine. Occasionally he invited a friend to 
share his comfortable shelter, and all agreed 
in pronouncing it very pleasant ; but so afraid 
were they of ridicule, that it was more than 
three years after Mr. Hanway's first experi- 
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■stance .' Is he strong whe 
HIT, a stinging taunt.or a silly banter, can 
•er him from a noble purpose ? Is he 
strong when the breath of a woman, ex- 
pressed in an invitation to tnslo the wine- 
cup, can blow his resolution and pledge 
into the air, and whirl ' hem, as the wind 
whirls a feather, out of sight and thought? 
Is he strong when he is too cowardly to 
stand by his convictions of loyalty to 
Christ and virtue? It was not to such 
that John wrote. 

The thing that makes, young men 
strong is moral courage — high, undaunt- 
ed courage; or, to put it in a single sin- 
ewy Saxon word, grit. In public and 
business life this quality enables a young 
man to say Jv'o. not as though he wanted 
to say Yes, but a negative that every- 
body, the devil included, will understand 
the meaning of. 



RUM HEAVIER THAN WATER. 

One man said to another, " Which is 
the heaviest, a quart of rum or a quart of 
water? Rum most assuredly; for I saw a 
man, who weighs two hundred pounds, 
staggering under a quart of rum, when he 
could have carried a gallon of water with 
ease." 

PENALTY PAID BY SMOKERS. 
An eminent writer on the diseases of 
the brain, Dr. Solly, in a late, lecture to 
medical students on that frightful and 
formidable malady, softening of the brain, 
says : l ' I would caution you, as students, 
In, in excess in the use of tobacco or 
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ment before another man in London found 
courage to own or carry an umbrella. Jonas 
Hanway died in 1770, and for the last thirty 
years of his life he carried an umbrella when- 
ever either sun or rain rendered one desirable ; 
yet the present century had; passed more than 
its flint decade before the use of umbrellas 
1.— St. NUhohu. 
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large stables of the garrison have been, for 
part, converted into workshops and 
a gymnasium. A little chapel has been put 
up for the school, simply a long room, well 
lighted and furnished with settees, but this is 
all the building that has been necessary. So 
many substantial buildings in tolerable order 
with, have been a great advantage, 
especially noticeable in the ichool 
building, two stories high like th( 
upper half of which affords four sch 
each fifty feet bv twenty four, and two reci- 
tation rooms of half the length. All are fur- 
comfortable desks, blackboards, 
and all the conveniences of a well ordered 
school. The lower story, containing the same 
room, allows for doubling the number of Bttl- 
dents, which is the Captain's desire. Several 
of his teachers have had experience in teach- 
ing Indians before in the Territories A re- 
markable degree of order prevailed in the 
school rooms, and a good Btart has been mnde 
in the three R's, while the advanced class of 
those who could talk some English before 
they came, arc dipping into geography, and a 
little history in connection with it. Among 
these are the St. Augustine young men whom 
we learned to think of as our Hampton boys 
in their year's stay at the Normal School. As 
janitors and company officers at Carlisle, they 
are helping the new comers in the road of 
law and order, and are very useful to their 
old commander and friend, who has of course 
the best claim upon them. 

The smiles that greeted the Captain as he 
passed from room to room, showed t,hat he 



so he went to the Court of Spain where Fer- 
dinand and Isabella reigned and again ex- 
plained his plans to get them to help him, 
but they did not believe him at first, and Co- 
lumbus was just giving up in despair when he 
received a message from the Queen, so he 
went bac«, and the Queen was willing to fit 
out two ships for the voyage and Columbus 
with the help of his friends added a third 
ship, the fitst two were caravels, small ships, 
with no decks on. but the third one was a 
quite large ship. And Columbus was furnish- 
ed with a letter to the Grand Khan of Tar- 
tary. And in 1402, August 3d, Columbus 
started from Palos a small.seaport on the 
coast of Spain. And after many days passing 
without seeing the expected land, all the 
sailora were scared ; they did not want to go 
any further and wonted to throw Columbus 
overboard, but Columbus told them to sail 
ahead a few days longer. And one night 
while Columbus was watching he saw a light 
at Borne distance ahead and bo he anchored 
his vessels, and when morning came, the joy- 
ful cry of "Land" was given, and Columbus 
with his officers landed. His first act was to 
kneel down and thank Gotl with tears, sec- 
ond to take possession of the country. The 
Wand discovered was San Salvador, one of 
the Bahamas, and he soon after discovered 
Cuba. And one of his ships got wrecked so 
that he had to leave some of his men as a col- 
ony, and returned to the Old World with 
some of the natives and products of the land 
he discovered. And he was received 
as the great Discoverer. Oi his second voy- 
age he took with him settlers, and Jamaica 
and Porto Rico were found. Third voyage 
he-discovered Trinadad and the main land 
of South America, and his fourth voyage was 
to find a passage to India. But after many 
hardships in sailing along the coasts of Cen- 
tral America, he returned to Cuba and then 
to Spain and found Queen Isabella dead and 
Ferdinand ungrateful, and to tell what he 
had discovered a new continent, was only 
outlying Islands of Asia. 

Columbus was appointed viceroy over what 
ever lands he should discover and governer. 
But at last he was treated very badly and sent 
back to Spain in irons. 

Michael Oshkkneny, 

Junior B. Section: 



patients' minds of the idea that 
be I it is harmless. I have had a long ex- 
>n- perience of brain diseases, and I am 
,u j j satisfied that smoking is a most noxious 
PJj I habit. I know of no other one cause or 
nt that tends to bring on functional 
iase. and organic disease of the brain, 
much as excessive use of tobacco.',' 



PETITIONER FOR A LICENSE. 
A carpenter, who was tired of mak- 
g an honest living, came to a gentleman 
th a petition for a public-house license; 
tich tie requested him to sign. The 
gentleman looked at him; and asked him 
why he did not stick to bis plane and 
bench. The answer was, " The public- 
house pays better, sir." 

" Well, but do you not think you will 
be affording additional facilities to drunk- 
ards to destroy themselves ?" 
" Perhaps IvahaU." 

" Do you not believe that at least five 
men every year will become drunkards if 
you succeed in getting a license?" 

" Why, I never tiiouht of that before; 
but I suppose it would very likely be so.'[ 

"Then if you keep a public-house for 
ten years, fifty men will become drunk- 
ards through your agency !" I 

The man threw down his petition, went 
back to bis honest occupation, and waa 
never tempted to desire a license again. 



RUM OR RUIN. 

Not long syice I saw a soldier cruelly 
attempting to drive a poor hog beneath 
the wheels of a train then in motion. 

It was a cruel act, a disgrace to the 
manhood which clothed him and to the 
uniform he wore. 

I turned my back upon so sickening a 
sight, only to behold another a hundred- 
fold more atrocious 

A man was leading a youth of not more 
than sixteen summers down the steps 
which conducted to one of those low, din- 
gy, dirty places — a bar-room, (here to pol- 
lute his young lips with that which crush- 
es the body and mangles the soul. 

" Which of the twain, think you, read- 
er, was the worst ?"— What Cheer. 
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The Soutfiern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited- and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a \ 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for ; 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- j 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 

The Anniversary exercises of the j 
Hampton Institute will be on Thursday, 
May 20th. Visitors can leave New York ' 
City at 4 o'clock P. M., Philadelphia at 6 ■ 
P. M., connecting with the " Bay Line 
Steamers " at Baltimore, which leave at 9 
o'clock and arrive at 'Fortress Monroe at 
8 o'clock a. m. ; returning, the steamers 
leave Fortress Monroe at 7 o'clock p. m., 
arriving at Baltimore at 7 o'clock the 
next morning, at Philadelphia at 11, and 
at New York at 2 o'clock p. m. 



The hopeful feature in Southern affairs 
is the earnestness of a class of men in im- 
proving the condition of their ignorant 
population, the Hon. W. H. Ruffner, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Virginia, freely quoted in this number, is 
one of them. The majority of State Su- 
perintendents of Education in the South 
are in hearty sympathy with him. 

The other side of the picture is the 
spread of the repudiation idea, still far 
from universal, but with a tendency that 
alarms many who see in its possible tri- 
umph a basis of danger to the National 
credit. 

The 11 outrage" is fading like a dissolv- 
ing view and the outlines of an even more 
terrible thing are dimly seen. p 



Toe article on " A Fool's Errand" in this 
number, by a regular contributor, is, we be- 
lieve, just and discriminating. The narra- 
tive and word painting of the book is 
powerful ; its philosophy is weak. 

No person who gave himself wisely and 
fully to the work of bettering the condi- 
tion of the * needy classes of the 
South would ever publish his experience 
under the title of " A Fool's Errand." 



The Weekly Advance, a democratic 
colored paper published at Montgomery, 
Alabama, says :— 

« As an evidence of this hatred and preju- 
dice towards the colored man in the North, 
we need only to mention the- fact that in no 
Northern city will a white mechanic work 
with a colored man— the lowest menial will 
refuse to he degraded (?) by working with a 
negro. •* \ 

We offer a test to the truth of this 
statement. 

Mr. Henry Pryor, a bright, reliable 
and worthy young colored man aged 
twenty-one years, has worked five years, 
in the Printing-office of this institution. 
He desires a place in a Northern office. 
He is competent and is desirable in every 
way. 

Is his color a taboo from all Northern 
printing-offices 1 



THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

This doctrine holds that no European 
power shall acquire any foothold on the 
North American Continent. So long as 
it i6 confined to opposing any military 
occupation of any part of the continent, 
it is just possible for a civilized American 
to support it, on the ground that self- 
preservation ie the law of nations as of 
individuals. This is not exactly a Bible 
doctrine, but good people take to.it quite 
as keenly as bad people. Many of our 
opinions will hardly bear any closer ex- 
amination than the old negro's title to the 
chickens ho had for sale. But when the 
National Government proclaims that it will 
not look with a " friendly eye " upon the 
project of a shipcanal across the Isthmus 
of Darien, constructed by European cap- 
ital and protected by a European power, 
it seems to us that it passes all debatable 
ground and stands on the ground of the 
wicked monopolist and the unconsciona- 
ble brigand. 

The State of Colombia has absolute 
title to her own soil and the waters lap- 
ping it. The United States are a thou- 
sand miles away, and several alien coun- 
tries intervene. The United States have 
no concession for a canal ; nor have they 
any right, by nature or treaty, over the 
land through which it is proposed to run 
it. The S.tate of Colombia is a free and 
independent State, and has a right to act 
for the best interests of herself and her 
people. She m^y dispose of her territory 
to Englishmen, Frenchmen or Hottentots, 
and she is not bound to sacrifice her in- 
terests because the United States ask it. 
For the United States to threaten or in- 
timidate or retard the legitimate action of 
an independent State, is only a piece of 
impudent bullying. If the Chinese, with 
an army of ten millions of men and a navy 
of a thousand ships (and some day they 
will have them), were to declare that 
"The movement of the American people 
towards the western coast of their conti- 
nent is calculated to produce grave com- 
plications with our people, and we cannot 
tolerate a rival interest in the Pacific," 
the enlightened citizens of America would 
denounce the Chinese as tyrants. Our 
statesmen would become tearful and sad, 
and look upon life as full of injustice and 
trouble ; and our good men would find 
excellent moral reasons for holding the 
Chinese to be a selfish lot. 

It is quite possible that it would be for 
the " hest " interests of the world that the 
United States should control the proposed 
canal. But nations, like individuals, can- 
not always have things their own way. 
We may manage our own property as we 
choose, but to dictate to, or interfere 
with, the rights of Colombia is a wicked 
business. We dare to do so, because we 
have more guns than she has. It is this 
same vague, plausible, bad doctrine which 
England and Russia are adopting, in push- 
ing their conquests into the heart of Asia. 
We have failed to open the canal our- 
selves, and we forbid Europeans to open 
it. If we feel the need of controlling 
such a canal, let us, at least, say to Colom- 
bia, 11 We cannot allow you to sell the 
right to build a canal to any European 
capitalists, but whatever loss you may 
meet with in being kept by us from doing 
so, we will promptly pay you in cash, so 
that you suffer no loss." This might not 
be the best morality, but it would have a 
semblance of fairness about it. w. N. A. 



" THE FOOL'S ERRAND." 

As a novel this book has little merit. 
As a skilful, incisive, graphic revelation 
of the facts occurring at the South after 
the close of the war, it is a book of most 
remarkable power. Just now there is a 
large class of intelligent Northern men, 
who are cutting adrift from the teachings 
of their old political leaders, and are seri- 
ously interested in getting at the truth 
concerning Southern affairs. This book 
commends itself to such men. 

The author presents the three schemes 
for adjusting the complicated Southern 
question as it arose after the war. The 
first was that the seceding States did not 
lose their status, but merely passed into a 
condition of suspended animation, which 
the capitulation at Appomattox relieved, 
and, thereafter, they became as they were 



before the first act of hostility. The sec- 
ond was that of disposing of the seceding 
section as "territory," the people of that 
section to be treated as minors or wards, 
to be so held until time and, an adjust- 
ment of the conflicting social forces, under 
the care and direction of a paternal gov- 
ernment, should make state sovereignty 
feasible and safe. The third plan was 
that of giving tue ballot to the negro as a 
means of self-protection. t 

The object of the book is to show, that 
in adopting the third plan, namely, that 
of giving the ballot, peremptorily, to the 
negro, and in rejecting the second, name- 
ly, that of holding the seceding section in 
a " territorial " or probationary state, the 
governing power made a gross, if not fatal 
blunder. While we do not dispute the 
author's statement of facts, we dissent 
from his conclusions. 

In adopting a plan of reconstruction 
there was left only a choice of evils, and \ 
the third plan was the least evil. No 
doubt it was harsh, revolutionary, galling, 
full of mischief and trouble Neverthe- 
less, it was the only plan that met the 
case boldly and sufficiently. Far-seeing , 
men recognize it, and all men will be per- 
suaded in due time. Even Senator 
Lamar, in his North American article, 
admits it. The territorial plan was theo- 1 
retically good, but practically impossible, i 
That plan turned on the capacity of the 
Federal Government to deal soberly, 
wisely and justly with a territorial sec- j 
tion. We are with the negative on that ; 
issue. The power of the Federal govern- 
ment over a territory is, in a large meas- 
ore, despotic. It can make and enforce 
such laws as it chooses. It is a repre- 
sentative government that becomes non- j 
representative, so far as the territories are | 
concerned. It is possible for the Govern- j 
ment to rule a territory wisely and justly, 
but practically and for sufficient reasons, ] 
it does not rule wisely or justly. If the ! 
statesmen, called in this book the " wise 
men," had at the period of reconstruc- 1 
tion, proposed the territorial plan, a I 
thoughtful citizen, well read in the polit- 1 
ical history of the republic, would have 
aaid to them : " It is not possible for you 
to succeed with it. Theoretically you 
should fail, and practically you will fail. 
Your weakness, foolishness, incapacity, j 
even imbecility in dealing with territorial 
questions has been illustrated too often 
during the last fifty years. You held the 
Mormons in a territorial state, and in 
1857 sent an army after them. They hid 
their guns and made themselves rich in 
selling food and fodder to your troops, 
barricaded by snowdrifts in the canyons, 
while their leaders snapped their fingers 
at you. You have since then left them 
under a territorial government of your 
own device, with officers of your owr 
choosing, backed by a great military en 
campment overlooking Salt Lake City. 
Yet the emigrant ships ofEurope are 
crowded with their converts. The Chris- 
tian monogamist has been seated by the 
side of the Mormon poly gam ist in the 
halls of Congress, and you can find no 
means to prevent it. You have supreme 
power, but the result has been a lusty and 
rapid growth of the [ twin relic ' of bar- 
barism. Again, you have had a handful 
of Indians to manage, with power of life 
and death over them. Yet you have 
managed them so badly, so wickedly, so 
stupidly, so cruelly, so corruptly, that ev- 
ery decent man is ashamed of his Govern- 
ment, and the pulpit says you are only- 
fit to be visited with divine vengeance. 
As to the whites scattered through the 
vast territories held by you, you have 
merely flung them a 'territorial act' and 
gone about other business. In other 
words, you have branded " U. S." on each 
man, as you brand it on Government 
mules, and turned them out on the 
ranges." So a thoughtful man might 
have then said. And now he might add; 
11 After a hundred years of Indian policy, 
you have at last found out that the sim- 
ple way of treating the Indian is to make 
a citizen of him, and give him a piece of 
land. About ten ypars ago you purchas- 
ed Alaska. You have given the people 
of that territory neither aid or comfort, 
and now, after years of disgraceful dawd- 
ling, you are talking about giving them a 
civil government.' One thing you did 
quickly enough. You handed over the 



aperies of that territory to a 
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monopoly, 
derful resources." 

A government wHh such a record was 
hardly in a position to assert its compe- 
tence to deal with the vast, complicated, 
delicate questions arising out of the wild 
confusion resulting frcm the emancipa- 
tion of four millions of blacks. So the 
best thing the 11 wise men " could have 
done, was just what they did do. "They 
builded wiser than they knew." The ter- 
ritorial plan would have resulted in the 
most frightful disorganization, and every 
Southern man ought to be thankful that 
it was not adopted. It wonld have been a 
Saturnalia of office-holding. The South 
would have been covered with a swarm 
of hungry officials. Third-rate politicians 
would have ruled as satraps. As it was, 
the abominable legislation in South Car- 
olina and Louisiana was under the con- 
trol of men backed by the Federal power. 
Though military administration would 
have been better, it would have ultimate- 
ly failed, because soldiers are not found- 
ers of " institutions." 

The truth is, that while our people are 
capable of self-government, they are not 
capable of administration over other and 
alien people. At the basis of our polit- 
ical system we put self-government, the 
rule of the people for the people, "squat- 
ter sovereignty," as Douglass called it. 
The habit and sense of our people is that 
every community shall rule itself, and we 
become foolish and awkward when we 
abandon that system. This we have 
already illustrated. When New England 
wished to cast the character of Kansas in 
mold of freedom, she worked on the true 
theory, and sent out her men to live there, 
to colonize, to vote, and form the social 
system. Our political growth is that of 
the individual fusing and massing itself 
into the organism of the State. To obey 
self-imposed laws is the habit of the An- 
glo-Saxon. To impose laws on other 
people is beyond his traditions, his habit 
or his education. The people of a state 
make the civilization of that state. No 
exterior force or pressure can do it. To 
have tried any plan of reconstruction not 
in accordance with the habit ot the peo- 
ple, would have resulted in utter confu- 
sion. 

In the Southern complication, there 
was but one simple and safe ride to fol- 
low, namely, to place all men, so far as 
law could place them, on an equality of 
rights and citizenship, and allow the prob- 
lem to work itself out. In no community 
on earth are all laws enforced or all rights 
protected. There is an approximation 
only. If the ground work of the political 
system is made broad and just, there will 
be in time a strong and health)- growth, 
j Even the Puritans of New England or- 
dained freedom of thought iu religious 
matters, and then proceeded to expel dis- 
senters. But the organic law was broad 
and just, and in time there was complete 
harmony. 

The people of the South are intelligent 
enough to know that if they fail to elevate 
the blacks, they must go down to the 
blacks. Having, as the " Fool " said, put 
the negro under their feet, they will find 
it no easy task to keep him there. The 
: negro's freedom, fixed by the ultimate fiat 
of the Constitution, is secure forever. 
So the white man of the South no longer 
seeks to restore the old order of things, 
but will make the black a tolerable neigh-, 
bor by other means. There is no way to 
do this save by education. Already 
the white sees all this and is at ear- 
nest work. It is the only salvation^for 
himself, his property, his community. 
Ue is like the passenger in the boat struck 
by the squall — he must bail or go to 
the bottom , 

Northern men do not know of this gen- 
eral movement toward the education of 
the blacks, because it is not done with 
trumpets and banners ; nor do the North- 
ern newspapers report such uneventful 
work, becouse it is not considered " avail- 
able matter." 

Because the hero of this book settled in 
the South when chaos ruled, and the so- 
cial forces were striking wildly in every 
direction, and the whole population was 
a vast social wreck, and over it swept and 
howled a typhoon of a most radical revo- 
lution, bursting from every point of the 
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compass ; and because in all this he could 
not see that the plan of negro suffrage 
was instantly successful, and because he 
tried to enforce it and failed, he gave up 
his mission in disgust and called Mb 
errand a " Fool's errand." w. n. a. 



NOBMAL SCHOOLS AND 00L0BED 
TEACHERS IN THE SOUTH. 

From 1870 to 1880 free schools in the 
South have been struggling for existence. 
That is now assured on a foundation of 
public sentiment which makes their de- 
struction impossible. Poverty,, ruined fi- 
nances, and the still faithless and hopeless 
element prevent their rapid improvement, 
but existence is a settled fact. There is 
now more thought of improvement. 

The able men composing the Trustees 
of the Peabody Fund for years devoted 
almost their entire resources to building 
up public schools. They are now helping 
those that train teachers, to meet the great 
need and demand on every side for better 
teachers. 

Teachers' " institutes " for discussing 
methods, comparing experience and pro- 
moting esprit de corps are held with in' 
creasing frequency. 

State legislatures have, in some cases, 
granted aid to Normal Schools. The 
cause of popular education has steadily 
gained ground till the question is not so 
ymir.Ii " Shall wfi have free schools? " as. 



are often donble the size they ought to be— 
and school officers should give heed to this — 
but even when sixty to eighty children were 
present under the care of a single teacher, we 
have almost always found quiet order, and 
also systematic and successful instruction ; 
and always have found good manners. In 
some cases also we have been struck with the 
neatness of everything about the school, in- 
luding teacher and children 



legislation on the subject of military land 
bounties, while nearly profitless to the sol- 
dier has been a national disaster, beneficial 
only to speculators and monopolists. The 
acts of Congress on the subject of swamp 
lands, and college and Indian scrip, have been 
vicious and indefensible. The curse of mo- 
nopoly in the states of the North-WcBt, caused 
by the cruel commerce in the land which the 
government has encouraged, has been an ir- 
reparable blight to their prosperity. Great 
estates are everywhere tending to swallow up 
the smaller ones, and to produce a constantly 
multiplying and crouching tenantry." 



The tremendous logic of events has made 
astonishing changes of sentiment in the South 
but the dregs of all these old ideas and feel 
ings He scattered about. And in addition to 
these the early post-war history stirred up new 
difficulties, ao that altogether we find that ou: 
cause has to wade through seas and sands 
with now and then a battle. 

And to this wearisome list we might add tin 



lottesville colored Bchool may be referred to 
as an example. [Taught by Hampton gradu- 
ates.— Ed. J 

"Some of these colored teachers received 
all their training at home or in the schools 
taught under the auspices of the Freedmen's 
Bureau. The best and most agreeable teach- 
ers, as a class, were trained at Hampton; but 
many other colored institutions have sent out 
excellent teachers, Buch as the Colored Nor- 
mal School at Richmond, which was for many 
years under the able management of Rev. R. 
M. Manly, also the Richmond Institute under 
the care of Rev. Dr. Corey, who still gives 

his valuable services wholly to the work of | high-strung Sur- Right 
training colored ministers and teachers. And 
from schools beyond the State good teachers 
have been derived. 

"The result of all our seeing and thinking 
is, that as a rule, colored teachers are best for 
colored schools. 

And this we Bay in full view of a fact 
which has not always been recognized by 
school boards, namely, that colored schools 
need as good teachers/ as white schools, — in- 
deed better, because colored children have 
more to unlearn than white. And we cannot 
hope to find colored teachers who are culti- 



vated in as many directions as white ones. 
But there is a magnetic influence in communi- 
ty of blood which gives special power to the 
colored teacher. He enters at once into the 
confidence and affection of his pupils, and 
this gives him a moral advantage which the 
■white teacher gains Blowly aud never fully. 
The colored teacher also finds an immediate 
welcome into the hearts and homes of the en- 
tire community to which the children belong. 
There is no restraint, no line of partition be- 
tween them. And this sociul backing gives 
power in the school, and this the white teach 



jry jealous of Federal gifts to the education | sho 
of the people, but get voi 



4. The negro is fond of politics, and he has 
just one principle of political action, and that 
is to go with* those who will do most, or lead 
him to think they will do most, to ad- 
vance his interest. He has an eye to the past, 
but a much sbaiper^eye to the future. He 
has no strong faith in men or parties— and he 
will go hither and thither according as his 
confidence is gained at the moment. He is 
most suspicious of those who have heretofore 
formed the controlling element in Southern 
society and polities. 

5. But as a class, they are in character weak 
and ignorant — and hence to that extent a 
dangerous element in society. The negroes 
are a highly improvable race. A surprising 
proportion of enlightened, right-thinking men 
have already risen from their ranks— men who 
have taken a respectable position— some in 
the learned professions— some in editing and 
priuting newspapers, and some in the man- 
agement of business — and what is not lese 
commendable, great numbers arc living wor- 
thy lives in the humble occupations. The 
colored children learn well at school, and 

effects promptly. * * * 
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Ideas, like seeds, 
conditions are right. The moon must be in 
the right sign. Hitherto the conditions have 
not been right for this idea, but the condi- 
tions are now right, and we may confidently 
expect it to grow and spread— the only d 
ger being that it will spread too Wildly, 
era of the oak is giving way to tb 
pine: God forbid that 
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much, "Shall we have free schools? 
" Shall we improve them ? " 

The negro is not neglected. In Bpite 
of old ideas and theories for which the 
South fought, and fell in utter exhaustion 
and confusion, it is furnishing, from the 
ranks of its best society 1 and ex-Boldiers, 
men who are earnestly and ably pushing 
educational work for the blacks. 

There is, on the part of these men as a er can t have. And ^reciprocal ^.on 
class, a singular .readiness in accepting ]A ^ g ' to tlie whole colorad com . 

new ideas. munity. And when, aa 18 usually the case, 

Dr. W. H. Ruffncr, Superintendent of t the tcac i ler helps in the church, the Sunday- 
Virginia schools, in the Virginia Edxica- , school, tbe Temperance Society, and in the 
tional Journal for February mentions a i affairs of social life generally, Ids influence for 
six weeks' Summer Colored Institute, at I good goes far beyond the limits circumscrib- 
Lvnchburg, which he has been instrumen- mg the white teacher of colored children 
^opening for for the benefit of the Cases l—e to -^dge^n whjch 
colored teachers of the State. We rccom- : tmaM< blI £ u8 pI . OTed a rapid and powerful 
mend it to all colored teachers m uiat , c i v iiizcr of a. whole community." 
part of the State. . „ ... „ 

We quote a few remarks of the Doctor ' This is testimony from a public officer, 
under the heading, formerly a slave-holder who has no polit- 

I ical hopeB from the frecdmen, but has 
colored teachers for coLonED RcnooLs. j tremendous earnestness and energy 
"Because of the superior culture of the j given himseK to the cause of popular ed- 
whito race, to say nothing of race pride, 
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and that this is particularly true of the South- 
ern States, where the poor circ 
of the people forbid an effceth 



of the past is diffcre 
ent, and the present 

that of the future. i ne people are claiming 
more for themselves through the government, 
aud if this has to be accomplished by revolu- 
tion it will run into a terrible socialism. My 
firm belief is that socialism cannot long pre- 
vail in a government like ours. But we are 
on the line which points in that direction. 
Where then must we look ! To the peo- 
ple — to these threatening 
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the part of the masses of the pc 
card old leadership, and to lay 
controlling forces of society. 4. 
ty and justice alike demand thE 
shall be educated in right views 
and thus be made the unconqucr 
ers of order and property. C 
subject demands the immediate 
the Congress of the United Stati 
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theories would incline us 'o prefer white 
teachers for colored, as well as for white 
schools: and a Btrong and varied argument 
can be made on this side of the question. 
But the world's experience seems to have 
demonstrated that a people are best taught, 
that is, most acceptably and successfully 
taught, by members of their own race. The 
missionary work seemB to have proved this. 

"There is a direct work to be*onc aiming 
the colored people by the whites, andf it 
should be done faithfully and ungrudgingly. 
But it is chiefly in training the educators of 
the colored nice. This is the noble work at 
Hampton. We would not say that even this 
higher, or secondary work should all be done 
by white's. The time has already come when 
able normal instructors may be found among 
the better educated of the colored teachers; 
and it is the purpose of the writer to seek for 
some of this class as instructors in the colored 
normal school which is to be held in Lynch- 
burg next summer. 

"As to who arc to be the religious teachers 
of the colored race, this is a question which 
has settled itself. Colored congregations de- 
sire and call only for colored ministers. An 
nmnz'ng work among thcBC people is now go- 
ing on in our very midst, under ministers of 
their own color, the good effects of which are 
apparent to every careful observer. 

"In all this upward movement our colored 
public schools have been a prominant factor. 
These schools have generally been well taught, 
partly by white and partly by colored teach- 
ers. Many of these white teachers have been 
and are animated by the best motives, and 
have done great good. All honor to them. 
It has not been possible, however^ in all cases 
to obtain 



ucation for all. 

Such men are steadily coming to the 
front as the true saviours of society ; but 
are, as yet, far from being classed as 
friends of the colored race by its pro- 
fessed champions. 



00N6EES8 AUD THE EDUOATION OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

A meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents belonging to the National Educa- 
tional Association was held in Washington 
city, February 18-20, 1880. A large number 
of the most distinguised educators in the 
United States were in attendance. Superin- 
tendent Ruffner, of Virginia, as chairman of 
the Committee on National Legislation, re- 
ported the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

I. by the meeting of School Superinten- 
isi'iulil,-.!. Thai then- in iinmeiflato 



will rend 

will be her grandest muniment. 

Id our Southern country, extreme 
tism haa been the controlling spirit during 
most of our history, and it had much to recom- 
mend it. The events of the war opened the 
eyes of the privileged class to the value of the 
common people. And after the war no man 
would have ventured to talk about the 
"mud-sills" of society. 

Society is still unsettled, and no man con fore- 
cast the future. Many good men are gloomy 
and despairing. Some would only croak 
and groan; others would curse and tight. 
But all this is foolish and unavailing. The pan- 
acea for the ills of society is not malevolence, 
but sympathy; and this sympathy must not be 
a sentimental vapor, or a smiling hypocrisy, 
but be of that substantial sort which provokes 
an honest study of each other'B wants. To 
put your arm around a shabby voter when 
leading him to the polls is one thing, to study- 
how you may permanently better the man and 
improve his lot in life, is quite another thing. 

And when we arc trying to move Congress 
in this matter of help to educate the people, 
we may claim that we are doing a great ser- 
vice in exalting the sphere of legislation. 
Could we only establish man as the central 
figure in this wearisome wilderness of legisla- 
tion, we would perform a public service far 

beyond the value of the landed domain 
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the people In the primary branches or 

2. Resolved, That the Cong-rei 
moat carefully urged to consld-. — 
!,,„„, ,i,„ 1 ,11 ii,.., l.-funj 11,11. R *M, enlllled 
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tended, 

Dear an emphatic testimony in favor of the United Stat 
colored teachers who have usually been found their vastji 
in our schools. They Burpass the whites in 
their management of colored children. In 
fact we have usually found their schools to be 
models of order and system. " 



Their schools 



WORDS FROM SUPERINTENDENT W. II. MJFF- 
NRR'S ADDRESS. 

The call upon Congress for aid in educat- 
ing the people will not cease uutil aid be 
granted. * * * * * 

Besides political and sectional jealousies, 
other interests antagonize this patriotic ob-^ 
ject. Private or corporate schemes are ever 
moving, or preparing to move, on the public 
domain. How little do the people, of ' the 
ally know how largely 
ite has thus been alien- 
ated. Ti^American system of land grants 
to railroadTcorborations, which originated in 
1850, haa already Surrendered a territorial em- 
pire of over two hundred million acres! The 



I know not what is true of Northern and 
WeBtern States, but I can say for my State 
and for most of the Southern States, we are 
not able to educate our people in any tolera- 
ble sense; we are too poor to do it. 

A state may press nearer to the extreme 
verge of ability in levying taxes for educa- 
tion than for almost any other object; be- 
cause education is a reproductive force. A 
low rate of taxation on a people not improv- 
ing is more oppressive than a high rate on a 
prosperous people. It is idle for any one to 
suggest a mixture of the races. It can't be 
done. We must educate in separate schools, 
or not at all. * * * * * 

THE NEGRO. 

Coming as I do from a Southern State, Mr. 
President aud brother Superintendents, you 
will expect me to. say something specially 
about the negro, whose fate is to be deter- 
mined largely by what the Federal govern- 
ment does for him, or leaves undone. 

1. He wants to do right, and he is the most 
amiable of the races. lie is also the most re- 
ligious of human beings, and the character of 
his religion is improving. It controls his 
daily life more than formerly. Among these 
people there are many centres of great moral 
power. 

2. The negro craves education, and I be- 
lieve that this desire has increased. It cer- 
tainly has not diminished. lie makes fully 
as great sacrifices to send his children to 
school as the laboring classes of whites. 

3. The civilization of the race is progress- 
ing—and even faster than bis thoughtful 
friends anticipated. 



EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 

We welcome the "Fisk Expositor" from 
Fisk University, Tennessee. 

Its officers, Northern men, are in sym- 
pathy with the Hon. Leon Trousdale, 
State Superintendent of Education, whose 
last report partially given in the " Exposi- 
tor" is encouraging. 

Number of whites in school, 208,850 ; 
53 per cent, of the teachable children. 

Number of colored children in school, 
55,829 ; 44 per cent, of the teachable 
children. 

Number of teachers, 4738, of which 
1261 are colored. There are 3193 school 
houses. Value of school property, $1,162,- 
684. Average monthly salary of teach- 
ers, $25.67. Average number of days 
taught 77. Total school moneys expend- 
ed for the year closing Aug. 31, 1879, 
$710,651.72. 

The Expositor says further, 

"Few things can be more gratifying and 
cheering to those engaged in the grand work 
of educating the colored people in Tennessee, 
than the fact that those having charge of edu- 
cational affairs in the various towns, named 
below, either have, within the past few years, 
organized graded schools for colored youth, 
or are now taking steps' for organizing such 
schools : Clarksville, Trenton, Shelbyville, 
Brownsville, Jackson, Union City, Bolivar, 
Paris, Covington, Pulaski, Columbia, Fayetta- 
ville, Mason Station, and perhaps some other 
towns. Another thing that all who are en- 
gaged in the educational work in the state 
ought to regard as a hopeful sign, is the fact 
that, the last legislature, in all its zeal for re- 
trenchment, made no effort to reduce the in- 
come of the free school system. This, and 
the fact, that mnch complaint was uttered by 
the people all over the State, because of the-p 
suspension of schools consequent upon the 
postponement of the collection of taxes by 
the legislature, show how deeply the system 
of the State has taken hold upon the affec- 
tions of the masses. 

Still another ground for hopefulness, is 
found in the fact, that whereas, year before 
last, not quite 39 per cent, of the colored 
children of the state were enrolled in the free 
schools, last year nearly 40 per cent, were so 
enrolled. And there-are reasons for believ- 
ing the superintimdent's^iorthgouiing report 
will show equally encouraging figures." 



THE EEAL TROUBLE. 

It is not onley the lack of chances,. 

The men in charge of the Negro schools 
in the South, know that no first-rate man 
or woman in good health need fail of an 
education. Thousands are willing enough, 
but few are up to tbe standard of brains, 
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energy, tact and " gumption," to make 
the best of thingB. 

the following from, a colored College 
student about to graduate from Fisk Uni- 
versity, is taken from the " Fiak Exposi- 
tor," and shows that " There's no such 
word as fail" to those who are made of the 
^riebt stuff. The trouble is often in the 
weakness or deficency of those who try. 



,l 1 Can a young man, dependent upon him- 
self, secure a college education V is a query 
jnii,!,. hv many a young person who wishes to 
prepare 'himself for usefulness. Having spent 
'.inn- yeurs in school, the writer does not hes- 
ntto to tmswer the question in the affirmative. 
Many of the difficulties, said to obstruct the 
ntitli*"f those desiring to obtain a thorough 
education, are only imaginary, and readily 
disappear when approached. That real obsta- 
cle* exist, no one will deny, but even these if 
ri-'htly met will prove to be a blessing in dis- 
guise. It is by contending with difficulties 
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period in *78-'70 equal to 23,313 tons, or the 
carrying capacity of a handsome fleet; and 
the increase in cotton shipments amounts to 
58,421 bales. A Semi-Annual Comparison of 
export values shows in '78-'70 the sum of 
$7,635,495.11 sent abroad, and in '70-'80, 
$10,205,323, an increase in our favor of 
$3,059,837,891; and finally to complete the 
gratifying picture, wo have received here dur- 
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79 of 113,173 bales. With "such fact 
these before us, there seems to be 
ble doubt as to the future before this port; 
and every man in the city ought to rejoice 
at this aspect of our affaire, which were never 
more promising than they are to-day. 

Mr. John B. Gotjoh, the temperance 
orator, is to speak in Virginia Hall, 
Ilampton Institute, on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 21st, and in Norfolk, Va. ( Tues- 
day, April 20th. His topic will be Tem- 
perance. / 

It will be, we believe, the first appear- 
ance of this great orator in this region. 
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3 Is a young 
iogly determined to pursue his studies t 
pletion. His progress causes comrad) 
teachers to have great hopes of him. 
imagine their disappointment when 
forms them that, being somewhat si 
means, he has concluded to give up hi 
and go out to teach a year, since he has a 
chance of getting a good situation, 
to their advice he quits school and never re- 
turns. This is only one of many cases in 
which lack of purpose has entailed failure and 
disappointment upon young men of promise. 
One's mind shoqjd be so thoroughly made up 
that no inducement will be able to shake his 
purpose. It is well enough, says one, to talk 
about perseverance and a Hied purpose, but 
where is the money, necessary to carry out 
this purpose, to come from i My answer is, 
each young man is to furnish his own means. 
Wages in this country are such that any one, 
who will practice economy, can save a few 
dollars every month. The actual expenses, in 
such institutions as Fisk University, are so 
low, and sucli encouragement and help are 
given by its teachers and officers, that an cd- 
cation is placed within the reach of every 
young man of real ability who will husband 
his earnings. Seventy-five or a hundred 
dollars will give him a start in school wMch 
will enable him (we suppose, of course ttiat 
he is pretty well along in his primary studies) 
to teach, at least a country school. 

"As soon as he can teach with credit, his 
way is comparatively clear. The compensa- 
tion which lie receives for services during va- 
cation can be so economized as to go far to- 
ward covering his necessary expenses, and in 
some cases a little money can be earned out 
of school hours. Some young men hold out 
pretty faithfully until it comes to the qutStion 
of wearing old clothes. Here their fortitude 
too often' fails them, and the money which 
would have carrried them through the term 1 , 
goes for a'uewsuit of clothing, and the result 
ia, that they are compelled to go out to 
teach two or three months earlier than they 
ntlierwise would have gone. They soon find 
themselves behind in their classes, and be- 
come discouraged, and fall out of school 



A number of the citizens of Hampton, 
e the OH- I Va., have erected at an expense of nearly 
dug of a one thousand dollars, a very convenient 
necessary an( | attractive school house, taught by a 
mind 1 as * at *^ ^ res ^ ^ rom barker's train- 

rr(lt to ex . | ing school at Quincy, Mass. It stands 
many close by the spot where the first Federal 
'"le war, and 
of Northern 
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field battery was placed 
is attended by the child 
and Southern families. 

It seems to be a complete success, and 
a just reward of the zealous efforts of 
those who have worked hard to build it 
up. A feature of the school is the eager- 
ness, of the children to attend, and the 
Contrary j brightness of the school house. Nearly 
never re- j an entire end of the house is a ba 
(low, filled wjxh flowers, and pot 
cheerful light upon the rooms, 
ton has no prettier ornament th 
"Banner" school house. 



lodging and lights but not washing. The 
latter can be had for one dollar a month ; mak- 
ing the total cost of living just nine dollars a 
month, or thirteen dollars and a half for the 
whole term. 

The instruction in the school will be given 
by experienced, well trained, and in every way 
competent colored instructors, whose names 
and qualification will he announced in due 
time. 

All colored teachers, male and female, and 
all persons who expect to become teachers, 
are invited to attend this school. The cost 
of living will be so small as to come within 
the reach of all who would be qualified to 
take advantage of the privileges of the 
school." 
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from Albemarle Co., 
gmg. It is one of the 



Va., is encou 

many bright spots in the South. 

The writer is a teacher of unusual abil- 
ity, who paid his way through school by 
shoemaking. 

"Hampton has a fine name with our super- 
intendent and people. The Superintendent 
speaks in high terms of Ilampton. lie treats 
them well and not only Hampton graduates 
but all colored teachers are respected in this 
County by all classes. They want you to come 
up to the point of your profession and you are 
supported. The County pays up when the 
work is done. There is some probability of 
the schools running six months, there is alrea- 
dy a surplus in the treasury. Please find in 
closed P. O. order for *10. Please receipt. I 
owe something more which I am good for in 
my next payment. 

In speaking of the ruins of Academic Hall 
to one of the colored citizens, I spoke of the 
bell and he asked me to ask you if you would 
sell it to them for their church and for how 
much ? Let me hear from you about it. 

This is a quiet community here ; but there 
is room for improvement. I am doing all I 
can for both old and young; later I hope to 
be able to say more. 

Yours verv respectfully, 

D." 



know that there 'are those who are giving 
their time and energies to their education, 
and that they prove worthy of the efforts 
which are being made. """^ 

I will enclose $1.00, with the request that 

you will send copies of the photo'B to . 

Yours respectfully, 

A. F. Quihby. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE INDIANS. 

Photographs of the Indian pupils were 
taken on their arrival at Hampton, Nov. '78, 
and the Baine groups, as far as possible were 
taken again 14 months later, in Feb'y '80. 
The contrasts are very interesting and sugges- 
tive:. There is a group of ten boyB, another 
of four; a group of three girls, and one sin- 
gle figure- -making four pairs. These will be 
sent by mail for 50c. a pair. 



PLEASANT APPEE0IATI0N. 

A friend renews a yearly contribution 
to the Hampton School with the follow- 
ing pleasant note. 

- " , N. C. March 16, 1880. 

Gen Armstrong — 

Dear Sir:— The time has come to 
remit the check that paya for a yearly scholar- 
ship. There in no contribution that giveB more 
HRti^fin-'tion than that to your Institution. May 
it be a blessing in the future &b has been in the 



Toe colored people in Northwestern 
Texas have organized a Farmers' Associa- 
tion for the purpose of acquiring and im- 
proving farms and homesteads in that sec 



The citizens of Hampton recently form- 
ed a Town Improvement Association 

through which the streets have been I tion. At a recent meeting the orator of 
lighted and covered with oyster shells. 

The neighboring colored settlements 
" Little Scotland" and " Church Hill" are 
now collecting funds to light and pave 
their own streets and will suoceed. 

We hope this is but a beginning of bet- 
ter roads, and more attractive school 
houses throughout this Commonwealth. 



the day, Rev. S. H. Smothers said among 
other things, the following : 

Much has been said in regard to wrongs 
and oppressions of which our people complain. 
While, doubtless, there is some ground for 
their complaint, their hardships, in my opin- 
ion, are more the result of their illiterate con- 
dition than all things else. If a class of white 
people, they 
re the Irish 
out for their 
-an, oppress 



would be equally oppr 
tenants to-day. Capit 
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Those desirous of visiting Fort Mon- 
roe, and Ilampton which is two miles dis- 
tant, connected by a fine shell road, and 
to whom good accommodations but quite , 
moderate terms are an object, can secure !-!'"*■ , ' > ,' M '^' 1 '^ lu " !ince is w*ea i 

this by the middle of April at Mrs. S. F. ; ^ZT^jS^JTJXL*. 
Eaton's who has just increased heraccom- 
dations. It would be well to apply to her 
beforehand at Fort Monroe, Va. 

The best time in the year to visit this 
region is from the 20th of April to the 
20th of May. On the latter date is the 
Anniversary of the Hampton Institute. 



education and property give. 
For my own part, all I ask of any man is an 
equal chance, and then if he can outstrip mt 
in the race of life let him do it." ir~^ 



TRANSFORMED B5T EDUCATION. 
Photographs of our Indian students 



young men who have the strength to ' enclosed in glass, making the interior 
— 'ze in this direction, are those who 1 comfortable in any weather, and insuring 
prove a blessing to themselves and to soci- protection from the keen winds that come 
' sometimes in April and May. 
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were taken soon after their arrival, a year 
During the winter the Hygeia Hotel at j ago last November. The year of training 
Fortress .Monroe, Va., has been fitted for and new associations was felt to have 
spring visitors ; the spacious verandas are wrought some change, and to test its de- 
— new pictures have now been tak ~ 
about the same arrangement 
A gentleman in the North, to 



{From the Educational Journal). 

THE UKIVEESITr NORMAL SOHQ0L. 

It has now been definitely arranged that the 
State Normal School for white teachers will 
be held at the University of Virginia, begin- 
ning about the middle of July and continuing 
six weeks. All who have been or expect to 
be engaged in teaching, whether in public or 
in private schools, are invited to attend this 
professional school. No eharge will be made 
for tuition, or for use of rooms, it only being 
required that the rooms or other property 
used must be left in as good condition as 
when taken possession of. Women, as well aa 
men, are invited, and suitable arrangements 
have been made for their accommodation. 

Those attending will have the option of 
boarding on or near the University grounds, 
or of joining the mess clubs. Boarding at 
regular boarding houses can be obtained at 
from $15 to $18 per month. There will 
be two messing clubs, one for males and 
the other for females, with the boarding and 
lodging arrangements of each grouped on 
opposite sides of the University premises. 
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The tedious Northern winter may be 
most pleasantly shortened by spending 
these months at Fort Monroe, where 
spring is far advanced and summer ar- 
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iiiuined in detail will show that Norfolk 
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her importance. The tonnage accounts, when 
compared, show that the six months just end- 
ed give an increase over the corresponding 



"There will be no charge fortu 
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citi&ens of Lynchburg, arrange] 
been made whereby persons attending the 
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school can he comfortably accommodated at early taught to'consider the colored people as 
boarding houses and in families at eight dol- 1 human teings, whom we should protect and 
Lai* (#8J a month. This includes table board, | assist. That struggle ended, it is cheering to 



Mr. JOHN BRIGHTON THE SOUTH. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution publishes the 
following letter, addressed by Mi. John Bright 
to a gentleman of that city, and dated London, 
England, February 19 : 

"I thank you for sending me your little 
book. I have not yet seen it, as it is doubt- 
less at my home, in Lancashire. I did not 
omit notice of the South, for I said a good 
deal about Texas. As for your old slave 
South, you will have few Englishmen settling 
there so long ns the old temper of your peo- 
ple continues to exist. We hear of the ill | 
treatment of the negro, and of the hostile dis- 
position of many of your white population to- 
ward families who come from the North. I 
know not how much of this is true, but so 
long as the belief in its truth exists your south- 
ern States will make small progress in com- 
parison with the North and West. You have 
soil and climate, but you will not easily or 
speedily shake off the old curse, and men from 
Europe will prefer a country where slavery has 
not prevailed, and where the negro is not a 
considerable portion of your population. They 
will think the North -aid West offer a better 
field for them, with more-real freedon aud less 
of the elements cf disorder. I wish all your 
States a growing prosperity." 



Missions uv.wAstv Commkrce. — We have 
recently seen tables giving the value of ex- 
ports from San Francisco to the Hawaiian Is- 
land:* for the past three years. They amount- 
ed during this period to $4,703,029. Vessels 
from other parts of the world have also found 
a market at these Islands. Boston has sent 
theni directly, during the same three years, 
merchandise valued at $347,455. It is a strik- 
ing fact, which business meu should consider, 
that the Sandwich Islands, commercially of 
no importance sixty years ago, now pay an- 
nually at a single American port more money 
by $300,000 than the total amount paid by the 
American Board during the whole threescore 
years in Christianizing the Hawaiian nation. 
Do missions }>ay f 

MISSIONS AND TKADK. 

One of the marked developments in the mis- 
sionary world, seen just now more than ever 
before, is the numerous inquiries from the 
countries where missionaries are working aa 
to the cost of utensils and simple machinery 



of various kinds. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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_ -ith r.„a this and other countries, but ^ probably for There M. WW rf they haTe the pow „ 



pie of the country than to 
work is supplied with every 

Dear Sir.— . . .. 



see that such 
resource? 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



„j heretofore, i- 
A spirit of sober 



We open our aeries of letters with one ^«^Jf~^SS^d to one white, and of course they have the , i»«r | ^ 
fro^aTnner member of the^Hampton | ^SSS^TW^^m,^^ | m J*eir own b^^^f 



pie of the country than to see that such 
work is supplied with every resource? 



e white, and of course they nave tue po»m Dear air.— - 

their own handout *. want of education ] Tne white^eopW -unt^a™ 



member of that band. h . nts 

Nearly every one connected with that | en, u,u k 

company has made an excellent record as ' 

teacher of colored schools in the South 



N. C, Feb. 19, 1880. 

Dear Mill M.: — . ., , ; „ 

Though I have been very silent in ox- 
pressing my thoughts to you, they have been 
?ery active, and have been the means of cheer- 
taTmany a moment in my life since leaving 
Hampton, its teachers, schoolmates and influ- 
ence ■ When at Hampton I had all dreams 
about my life in the future. I could see noth- 
uT burLnshtae, no clouds; my path s rewn 
_Rh flowers, no pebbles. But since then I 
Eve £ awakened to find out that life don't 
SnsisTof dream.; we have realities to battle 
with Though I think my dreaming did mo a 
mat deal or good, I built a great many air- 
ffies, and I am glad to say that they have 
noTall proved bubbles. I find that I have to 
work real hard to accomplish any good and 
that all my interest and zeal must be centered 
on the one great duty that I have to do, and 
that is, teaching. Before I entered the work 
I thought that I would never grow weary,and 
{hat I should ever be found in the school-room. 
I am not tired yet, but I find that I am not so 
•nthnsiastic as I was at the beginning, and 
tot I feel more anxious for the week to come 
tea close and less anxious for the beginning 
of another week. This is just the reverse of 
tL state that I was in at the beginning of my 
career. Still, I love the work and lino much 
pleasure in being of some service to my people 
in training the minds of the yonug. I can see 
Satmy labor is not in vain, for as the pupils 
are promoted from a lower to a highor class. I 
.CV„„1 k.. t.v.n root, is springing 



the voting portion oi n 

In this county 1 firmly believe that 'lungs 
will not simply remain as they are, but Wllhl 
bolievc, degradate and become like the fac- 
tions ot Borne . We will not and canno dis- 
cern any beneficial changes until our colorea 
voters as a majority, and a good many of the 
whites, are educated. Some of the ben! 



Sir I truly believe that if true Africans of 
the right pluck and metal could go through 
the normal training at Hampton School, they 
would-return walking firmly upon their feet. 
Of course, Bilver cannot bo made from lead, 
nor can gold be made from iron. 1 moan py 
this, that boys of the right quality and spirit 
must be obtained, else they will go back with 
the wrong end up. A better system cannot be 
planted than that of educating the hand, heart 
and head for Christion civilization. Such is 
the plan of Hampton School. 

No doubt, General, but that you may be 

gTeatcVnsolatio, 

ffiSK they do m£ destroy the , = ^^ o! ^^^^^ 
purpose for which the school was first found- need lit .my new ^ to ^ M 

£d, I highly favor and encourage it. , Hampton. It's to my ideas 

-Yours respectfully, W. ^° °^at nutritious food is to the body. The 



are educated. ~ 
friends of the North have founded an institute 
on Hamptonian basis, at Boydtou, known ai 
the Boydton Institute. It has some forty stu 
dents. It also has the Hamptonian course o 
studies, and the same studies with some addi 

tional ones by different authors. 

1 very kindly thank you for the Wobkmah 
As I've not had it in some time, it gave mi 



and some have none, 
more nor better 
jcnools than th'ey have is, they depend too 
much upon the low priced teachers, and, con- 
sequently, their schools are not worth "any 
big thing." They try to get teachers from 
i r, in fan per month; and no good, well ed- 
ucated man is going to teach for that. Any 
little pedagogue that comes along and says he 
will teach a school for *15 or $30, is the man 
they want, whether he has ever studied Eng- 
lish grammar or anything else. If he can just 
get a third grade certificate, he's the man. 
My opinion is that no country can have good 
schools unless they pay a considerable amount 
for a teacher; for no good teacher is going to 



This is not the first case in which 
colored teacher has replaced a white o 
in the free schools of this State. Wht- , 
competent, they have much greater influ- Sear M,u ^ 
ence over the children, take more inter 
est, and excite a higher enthusiasm than 
their white predecessors. 

The cross-road grocery referred to be- 
low drains the resources of the negro race 
to an extent but little known and appre- 
ciated. 



lost what nutritious ioou ,i> ,~ — J; 
Educational Journal has not been rcciT.nl i,j 
me for some time. 1 will be also grateful •» 
you for its continuance. Best wishes to all. 

Your once guided 1. 



Vi., Dee. 8, 1879. 



KaUhT ^"i^ui.nj^t, Is springing Dear O^eral^- ^ to Uear of 

up, and I hope will bear good fruit. , | l , u ', nK ™F. ™.£.„ „„,! the condition of 



UtlUg mat ji™ - - 



peon buwi b o", — ^ . 

five teachers employed. Wo n^ 
rolled, and an average daily attendance of J-l. 
So you see that we have our hands full. Mr. 
H^ is the principal. He is severe and deter- 
mined with the children, yet he is kind con- 
sequently, he has the best of order and he 
children fear him and love him too. I think 
that colored people have such a tender and for- 
giving spirit ! I often see it displayed here 



SStfT g g ir?ou\ feT.teUiK began 
teaching here November the 3d with four pu- 
pils but now I have fifty-six; it took me sev- 
eral' weeks to get the little ones classified and 
to establish a few rules for discipl 
have gotten them quite well fixed 
shall expect an improvement very a 



. .„ been teachi ir 
1 left Hampton and have been quite success- 
ful in my laborious operations. 1 m now 

teaching near , with a large number of 

pupils enrolled, about 100; average dally at- 
tendance about 75; no assistant, bo you can 
verv easily imagine how my labors are. My 
pa/hTbee" decreased, but I labor just^he 

8 *My reading matter from abroad is very 
scant. 



u time, ... e »- [ 0r a teacner; lor 

columns, you. may teacU fm not hi ng . 

very paper which 1 | j wjll now turn to my Q wn race. I am now 
teaching school, though 1 bad quite a hard 
time before I could get the people in the no, 
tion of having a school where I am now teach- 
ing As they had no house to teach in, they 
said they would wait until they got one erect- 
ed I kept persuading them hntil I got them 
in the notion of having a school, and they 
rented a house for this winter. I then com- 
menced trying to get them to build a house, 
and after a while thev concluded to do so. 
They have got the house almost finished, and 
I hope they will do better in the future to- 
wards educating their children. As I before 
remarked, they manifest more anxiety towards 
educating their children than the whites do, 
though they are more negligent than they 



:.u!;ii-:i 



The writer of the following lost an arm 
in the late war. He has made an excel- 
'? a . n< } lent peace record . - 
but I We ask attention to his letter and sub- stand 

money can do more good | I will try 



should be. 

I have been trying to get subscribers for tne 
Wobkmas, but as none of the colored people 
can read, they say it is useless for them to 
take a paper, and so it is; it would do them 
no good whatever to take a paper unless they 
could derive some benefit from it. I would 
like to send you the names of most of my 
patrons and friends, but as I told you, it 



would do the 
not far enough adv 



The 'i mit whethi 



»mon°g the children. ' If "they are punished . -- 

»nv way bv one >of the teachers, they forget here were whi 
au y about it 1 and the very next day bring a beau- , for the^van^- ^ _ ^ 
t ful bouquet of flowers, or are the first to offer care. My «»ooWhouse » « 8 s in 

to do something for that teacher. Not that I ( age. I have had one « 

Sink that the/ought to receive a rebuke from Wont he™ JJ^,,, % bo taT i 
the teacher us not being for their good, but ; ggUj of al P d \ M tbat be would 
^A'Z^T^r^^ - of them whenever there 

SJe^tUre in the colored children since be- was a vacancy. ^ arraog0 . 

iD ? Sfe US X C aretea a chers in the men Z Si school before *g*%»± 
JotJ Public «h^rin the other district. | cided where 1 should board. T 
They have a very fine school also. said ti 

Te teach geography, reading (First, Sec- would 
V™. . , JK!3i.-_a v.cth Ttfadorsl. spell- ! could 



1; their childrt- 
to read, and under- 
they read it. 
get my race interested in ed- 
money ™ - — - »---, and then will write to you and tell 

^otoVri" trying me as an experiment tor a j than in nu.ng such men to be teachers of "nation, an are getting along ; as it is, I am 
tetSer ^heVnever had a colored teacher here I their people. / . . i almost ashamed to say they have no desire 

Sore the ° three teachers that have taught i g dollar3 a year (tuition) for e(lllc „i OI1 _ m ore than to read and wnte^ 

betore, 1 8ha)ldo th<J b( , st that j can ; f> * wbat we ask for this pur- | l wish , could 8a y that they were manifesting 

• of those entrusted to my | three yea ^ ^ boarf more ^ they really ar. q _ 

bUls. ^ 

■Ji 1, 1880. 



i feel glad I 



The town of Hampton has probably 
I gent more useful colored men into the 
ing to relate. r nm mis- field than any other town of its size in 

rf the"on.m .. ity at large, also ; which, you coming on irom the ranks of the five . hun 

- i i i™ feel 1 "^V 1 ?* i " red children who at ^ D , d th6 

Jtk^^Wd «i «»ch.r, b»i_U»t h. j ^bS e for my rac.. I have on roll forty- J and u J3 u ti e r " (free) Schc 

ond Third fourth and' Fifth Readers), spell- j could 

school. We have introaucou a Pj"°~ . ^_ and that h s family needed all tlio , J""" B arithmetic, grammar, geography, 

E ™ry Friday we h^/e a^pelfing Jtch (girls house except ^^^^^ t J°tS Se ; onTclass completed Quackenbos . Mtam- I - I. I commenced, teachmg on 

the United States. So the children are well , tent; . some ;«bem are ooing q^^ ^ m ' a t deal 1 ^..:. r.„„„,„i„,«e Number near completed 



BMT °wSftaiTm writing (and the first time 
I graduated) I will give you an account 



The committee nave oui<t...^" r T , ■ 

large maps of the Eastern and Western Horm. 



tfffln t?e cMMren are well tent; some of ^ are doin^ FJg- I ~g$£SE^££ nea^ompleted 
irilled in their various recitation rooms, and 1 others live from hana to ^ s "'ou'er classes will soon complete Davie's 

Then they are all in the large asseniW, room of th«r mngs ^ ^ , ^» Arithmetic. . This is to give 

^"-riSSr-'* "Loidpupi,, s. J^J&m^SSS 

Stt^W^^WS ■ — — ^ ^ lT ? « Jti ?oHh P e C m^-e n , rCg r B t °e 

school joins in togg. ^Jjg-'SSS. 1 The following remarks on the colored ,"g homes for hemsche^ 

*5*2 by I vo ™ food for thought SSS^l*™ were but two land-owners 

Dy one oi u .vi.V. w« have a very | Thg numDcr of those who do not vote 



Back Hivcr on September 17, -77, with a term 
of five months. On my first morning I told 
t L children exactly what I wanted done and 
if thev did what I told them we could get 
along if not we should have trouble. They 
agreed. I teld them, though I had six miles 
each way to travel, yet be the weather as it 
would, the, would find me there if the, came 
They learned to believe me, and when I went 
Says found a school. Those five months 
passed and the trme came around again ana 
the count, gave us no school ; so lights 
private school. My earnings were ™1»IL»» 
I worked as faithful as before 18,9-80 
found me still working for Back River school. 
Step by step have we t advanced Jive 



could 



interesting school. I only wisb thai 
drop in some day and pay us a visit. 

if, love to Mis, L, and aU whom 1 .know. 



e were but two land owners gt b stcp ha ve we advanceu nve -»™ 
er of those who do not vote i in -,V 'community, and to-day there are seven r {eeling encouraged to work, ta k'ng SJ- 
at all is we believe, increasing ; we esti- "Jm^; ali in » hasbecome | my motto,_" He who works wrll 



Late that now one-fourth of the entire 
number stay at home on election days. 

Plainly, the schoolmaster is the man for 
the times. 

Va., Jan. 1, 1880. 
1 The ^tJ^ttaj^g^J^JJ 



A graduate teacher comments on the 

„r tw Hlvden of Liberia to our , 1U e iuajv...j «• -—- ---- = - 

?<M'£l%» boy ? at the ku^JjU^^of^ 
Hampton Institute, published in the Jan- ^/^^illing to pay such a per ^eent ^f 
nary number of this paper. ^ e d J obt as will enable them to bve comforta- 



t has become ^ otto He who works will win.'; BeH 

«l«n You can imagine from ,:/„:„„ as I do, that if I get upon the pinnacle 

s tha t onfman can do a great deal of good. ^Temple, I will have to climb by main 

TO tT T^!tl -S'year, at the close of m, school, one of 

Vl ,,ted our o»n and^a e Self . made J rict ' Trustees (Chairman) came in, and 

YoursobedieW !• 

them a short' address by way of encourage- 



Men. 



, Feb. 16, 1880. 

S ' r I biartily agreo with the editorial in the 
last Wobkma,.! inVeply to Professor Myden's 
ae to your offer to accopt African ooys 

npton to bo educated. t^Inij 

Tessor Blydcn is a man of great intellir 
and rinks among the highest of men 
tnt there is no man so perfect, but that his 
' " wand opinion of a subject may err^ 
" Blyden wfil admit. No doubt he is 



t. Willing to paj ou^" » ~~ 7" . 

the debt as will enable them to live comforta- 
bly and te continue to run the Government 
Both candidates, one for the Seratoand. one 
for the lower House, were elected « BgJ, 
jnsters (both were colored), viz., Hon. Ross 
•Hamilton for the lower House, andBev.O^ 
Davis for the upper House. About ^ three 
fourths of the voters of this county go to the 



first 

This Mr. Blyde 



pL" observations, and is justifi- 
nimon. But I question whether 



Mnrop^ 



This letter is from one in North Caro_ 
linn who did not complete his course of 
"but is turning bis talent to the best 

^Thfgulf between the mass of the col- 
ored people and the newspapers, and all 
k. sources of information, as indicated oc- 
foShsof thevote7sof this county go , tc .the f tre mcndous importance, 

ballots and vote with their own discretion « low, IS a tact O. and „ ke in9titu . 

Stme neu e trT They K that'gulf a little narrower 

ElffSBiSnSl^ty presses more u.n the peo- 



ment, telling them "it was glorious opportu- 
nity and he hoped they would improve it, for 
heLd not seen so marked an Improvement 
in any other school in the county. So when^- 
the Board met they made an addition of »10 
to my month's pay. I am also invited to at- 
tend a Teachers' Institute.to be held in York- 
town in April I am teaching private school 
now, and if you have anything, *"ch as an 
old map, or can help this little school m any 
wa,, please do it for them, and— "I will re- 

^HopTng to "hear from ,™..™ h L n .,l on * en £ nt ' 



Yours 



truly, 
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0E rSDIAH LIFE AT HAMP-; 
T0K. 



It is found necessary to give tho Indians 
more or less talk on matters of health, and it 



behind grim old Time and pUBh him forward 
if the, could. When the minute-hand reach- 
ed the hour, a shout of jo, went up from that 
m.rtvr throniz. Thev are not likely to repeat 



and by them destroyed by fire. In 1865 it was 
rebuilt, upon the original plan, and continued 
as a Cavalry Training school until 1872— since 
which time it has been vacant, and no material 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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I50IDEHTS OF IBDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON. 



A BTOMACH OH 

It is found necessary to give the Indians 
more or less talk on matters of health, and it 
has been decided to give them some plain 
. . . . ! talks on physiology. A short time ago I 

We have recently had the pleasure of en- MM tQ about the work o( tne 8tom . 



tcrtainiog Bright Eyes, Standing Buffalo and 
White Eagle. The quiet, lady-like bearing 
of Bright Eyes, together with her intelligence, 
iron the admiration of all at the school. Af- 
ter the departure of our visitors, an Indian 
pirl who possesses a very sweet disposition 
to one of the teachers, "Miss Bright 
|y C8 _IwiBh I like that." She then ad' 
" When I came to here I feel bad all the t 



! then added, 

■'When I came to here 1 leel bad all the time; 
I want to go home, I no want to stay at 



talked 

ach; to give them some idea of its shape as 
well as its office, I drew a rough sketch of one 
on the blackboard. I did not tell them what 
I intended to make when I went to the board. 
I felt confident they could find no object like 
it in the outside world, and when I should 
finish I expected to hear the familiar " I don't 
know." Finishing the drawing, I turned and 
asked, "What is it!" They all cried out, 
" It is a turkey 1 " and the more I looked at 
it the more convinced I became that there was 
too much turkey in that stomach. Their re- 
ply was dampening to my artistic aspirationB. 
f told them it was a stomach, and not a tur- 
key to put into the stomach ; and after we 
had a hearty laugh I continued my talk. 



sday. Wednci 
Indian girls 
ug; they ha 



ho a 
skilfully, e 
is art befo 



Every Monday, T 
Friday afternoon th 
a class room for se 
ed to sew very well, 
rived recently handle 
idently having beei: 

they came to Hampton. 1 ney nave oegu: 
sing while doing their work. The old p 
tation melodies of the colored students s 
to be preferred to all others ; sometimes I 
go right into a regular shout, when the tei 
er has to come to the rescue, lest time 
work be thrown away. On one occasion 
ter a most stunning rehearsal, the teache: 



Hampton; now I want to stay here, I not 
want to go home ; I want learn more ; teach 
m v people." A beautiful wistful expression 
i;,V;noi her face, leaving no doubt of her sin- 
cerity. Our Indian visitors are a very whole- 
some stimulus to our Indian charge here; we 
should be glad to hear that more of them are 
to visit Hampton. A faithful care of his chil- 
dren must soon convince the Indian of the 
white man's interest in him and in his. - 

We have had a very pleasant visit from 
Lieutenant Brown, who has been assisting 
Captain Pratt at his Training School for In- 
dians, at Carlisle Barracks, Penn. Mr. Brown 
selected the boys who came to us from Chey- 
enne River Agency, Dakota, where he is sta- 
tioned. 

TDK CLASS ROOM. 

It is very gratifying to write that the Indi- 
ans are making rapid progress in their studies ; 
they begin to understand the importance of 
work and study ; probably the best thing 
can say of them is that they are trying 
to improve themselves and are thorough- 
ly in earnest. It is very difficult to get 
them to converse in English ; tbey will 
probably suddenly awake to the fact 
that they have this gift and then will 
exercise it most freely. That they can 
understand and do speak English, the 
following class compositions will show. 
I copied them from the blackboard 
after the classes had recited their regu- 
lar lessons. 

The teacher of this class is in the 
habit of taking a picture into the class 
every day, for the' boys and girls to 
talk about. This is what they Baid 
they saw in the pictures: — 

" FUhing in Winter. 
"I see some spotted fish in the 

basket. There is snow on the moun- 
tain. We can see a house on the hill 

side. Some pine trees are by the 

pond. The men have cut holes in the 

ice with their axes, Then they drop; 

their lines through the holes. I see a 
' man skating on the ice." 

" A Buffalo Hun!. 
"Here is a man hunting buffalo. 

The man is riding the horse. The 

horse is running very fast. The buf- 
falo is tired so he cannot run fast. 

When I see those buffaloes it makes me 

feel hungry. I think the man will 

soon kill him. Then he will skin the 

buffalo, and make moccasins out of the 

skin, and eat his flesh. I like buffalo 

meat very much, it is like very nice 

beef only it is better." 

When they began to talk about the p 
■ skin of the buffalo, one of the boys said 

that it would be very nice to make 

shoes out of it ; the others cried out, 

"Not shoes— moccasins, moccasins," 

and so the shoes were changed for moc- 
casins. 

One day the teacher told her class, 
"I shall wrjte on the blackboard the 
names of all those who talk Indian 
in the class." Immediately a petition 
was urged that she would write opposite 
this list the names of all those who 
talked EngliBh. On leaving her 
class, she said, "One boy has talked 
Indian." They all exclaimed, "We 
talk English; Miss L. talk Indian." 
There is a young Cuban in the Indian 
clasB, and when the Indians can find 
no excuse why they should talk Indian, 
they will turn to the teacher and say, 
"Jimenez, ho talk Spanish." 

1 quired all to keep silence for half an hour. 
oeokoe wabhthotok. | Tney took to t he idea at opce— not a word 

Breathes there a man -beneath the sun who I could she get from them during the »P««iaed 
has never heard of George Washington and time ; everyone acted in pantomime : if a girl 
his little hatchet ! So thought the teacher as wanted a needle, she would show how long 
the 2Sd of February drew nigh, when she the article was, then make a sign of sewing, 
would freshen the memory of ner charge by if one wanted thread, she wou.d unravel yards 
relating the Btory of the hatchet. In the and yards of it in her gesture, until she was 
words of the teacher, "Such attentive listen- understood. All questions from the teacher 
crsl never saw before; they were perfectly were answered by vigorous gestures; they 
enraptured. They understood everything, had evidently made up their minds to keep 
even the moral, for a few dayB after this I the silence, so the teacher let them alone. It 
was annoyed by too much talking in the class; was probably one of the longest periods _o_f 



behind grim old Time and push him forward 
if they could. When the minute-hand reach- 
ed the hour, a shout of joy went up from that 
martyr throng. They are not likely to repeat 
the experiment again; one such lesson is 
enough for a lifetime ! 

PLUMS OS FLOWERS ! 

Two of the little Indian-girls took it into 
their heads to find out with whom they were 
favorites; to go directly and ask, appeared to 
them a poor way,— there muBt be strategy 
about it; so one of them took the name 
PluniB, and the other, Flowers. They wrap- 
ped a shawl about themselves (a girl's shawl 
always seems large enough to cover one more 
besides herself), and they set out on their ex- 
pedition. Everyone they met they stopped 
with the question, "Which do you like best, 
plumB or flowerB ? " Getting an answer, they 



and bjUhem destroyed by fire. In 1865 it waa 
rebuilt, upon the oslginal plan, and continued 
as a Cavalry Training school until 1873— since 
which time it has been vacant, and no material 
repairs have been made. It-is one of the Posts 
named by the Adjutant General to the Indian 
Committee, as available for the purposes of 
of an Indian school . 

Under orders of the Department of War 
and of the Interior — pending action of Con- 
gress upon the Bill proposed by Representa- 
tive Pound — it was occupied, in October last, 
as a Training School for Indian youth ; and 
158 Indian children were brought here by the 
Department, on the 5th and 27th of that 
month. The parents of most of these chil- 
dren are Chiefs or Head-men on the Rosebud, 
Pine Ridge and Sisseton Agencies in Dakota: 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe, Kiowa and Co- 
manche, Pawnee, Ponca and Nez P( 



passed on, one remembering how many had Agencies in the Indian Territory ; and Green 
said plums, and the other, how many had 
said flowers. They went to one of the teach- 
ers and put the same question to her; Bhe said 
at once, "I like flowers." The girls laughed. 
Then the teacher asked them why they laugh- 
ed. One of the girls said, "She is Plums 
and I am Flowers." The last I heard of them 
they were still in the field, and Flowers seem- 
ed to be preferred. j. c. B. 



CARLISLE BAEBAOKB. 

Dehcriptiou of the Grounds, Bu 
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- 1 asked who did it, everyone blamed his 
neighbor, and when I said, 'Now, boys, don't 
tell a lie ; who will be a George Washington !' 
two boys at once stood up and said, 'We did 



lence a company of girls wero ever known 
to maintain. An impatient party anxiously 
watched the minute-hand of the clock as it 
slowly crept around its face; no doubt many 
of them would have been glad to have got 

V. 



cres are occupied by the buildings, with 1 
the school grounds proper:— the remainder 
can be used for Agricultural instruction. _ | 
Arrangements are being made for an addi- 
tional thirty-five acres immediately adjoining 
the grounds, half of which is suitable for til- 
lage, and the remainder for grazing purposes. 

Carlisle Barracks, one of the oldest military 
posts in the country, was permanently estab- 
lished during the Revolutionary War. The 
guardhouse, still standing — was built by 
the HessianB. The Post itself went to decay; 
but in 1837 it was rebuilt, and permanently 
occupied by United States troops. For many 
years prior to the late war, it was a Cavalry 
Training School. About the time of the bat-* 
tie of Gettysburg, it was occupied by the Con- 
federate forces under Gen. Fitzhugh Lee; 



_ in Wisconsin. 
The Buildings consist of 
L The South Barracks, two stories, each 
10$ ft. high, 251 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, 
and 8 ft. porch north side. The building 
is divided into 5 rooihsvuf equal dimensions 
on both stories. The upper story is used for 
school rooms, accommodating all the students 
we now have and would bear an increase 
of 25 per cent. The lower story is unoccu- 
pied. 

II. The South Officers Quarters, a range of 
two-story buildings, 155 ft. in length, by 20 
ft. in width, with three extensions to the 
south, 27x30 ft. each, and with a porch 
above and below, extending across the whole 
___ | north front. This building is now partially 
Of this, occupied by Offices and Industrial Room, 
Teachers' Boarding House and a Store 
Room. 

III. The North Officers' Quarters, 
a two-story building, length 155 ft., 
width, 34 ft. ; three projections on 
north side, each 28x32 ft.— now oc- 
cupied as girls' and teachers' quar- 
ters. There are 18 good sized and six 
small rooms above, with corresponding 
rooms below. 

IV. The North Barracks, of corre- 
sponding dimensions with the South 
Barracks, divided into 6 rooms, each 
story. This building is used as Boys' 
Dormitories, with the exception of 
two rooms— Bath Room and Laundry. 
Each " Squad Room" is under the care 
of one of the older boys who is re- 
sponsible for the behavior of those in 
the room. As this position is succes- 
sive, a large number of boys will be 
trained to habits of care and responsi- 
bility. 

V. Laundress's Quarters, a range of 
buildings — two story and basement — 
212x24 ft. divided into twelve tene- 
ments — now vacant. 

VI. The Stables, on north side of 
Barracks, occupy three sides of a square,' 
18 ft. each side, buildings 41 ft. 
wide. This formerly furnished am- 
ple room for the horses of two com- 
panies of cavalry. The south end of 
one has been turned into a room for 
mechanical instruction, and is of suffi- 
cient capacity for carrying on the man- 
ufacture of harness, boots, and shoeB, 
tin ware, etc. Another end has been 
fitted up as a Gymnasium where liber- 
al provision is made for exercising the, 
muscles and fortifying the constitu- 
tion against sickness. Ample Btable 
room still remains for all our need. 

VII. The Blacksmith, Wagon-mak- 
ing and Carpenter Bhop — 55x29 ft. — a 
stone building, is in good condition. 

VIII. The dinme room, 24x184 ft. is 
a lumber buildingV of cheap construc- 
tion, answering all our needs, and can 
be enlarged to double its present ca- 
pacity, without material expense. 

IX. The capacity of the Bakery is 
500 rations daily. 

X. The Hospital is of the same size 
as the dining room, and is built of the 
same material. 

XI. The Chapel was built under re- 
cent authority of the Indian Depart- 
ment at an expense of $1165. Its 
dimensions are 36x00 ft. with 21 ft 
ceiling; and it will seat about 325 
persons. 

The Store House and Coal House accom- 
modation is ample, and good for some time 
to come. 

'Beside the aforementioned buildings, there 
are the "Principal's Residence" and one 
frame building suitable for a family ; a Guard 
House and an Ice Houbo. The buildings 
having been unoccupied for Beven years, and 
no material repairs having been made in that 
time, all need to be repainted and yellow 
washed; the roofs need repairing and some 
underpinnings replaced; many of the floors 
are badly worn, and need renewing. 

The Laundry and Bath Room are both fit- 
ted up in a cheap, temporary manner, and It 
will be necessary to enlarge the capacity, of 
both. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



. INDUSTRIES. 

The labor of getting the children free from 
vermin, and into habits of cleanliness, and es- 
tablished in BChool routine, has been a great 



Bists of, I only need call your mind back five 
years to the time when we saw these men 
bound in shackles and chains, loaded in a 
wagon at midnight (for fear o! trouble) and 



should be corrected at once. TruBting that 
there will bo ample appropriation for Carlisle 
and Hampton schools, and that your noble ef- 
forts niay be crowned with bucccss, I remain, 



furnished by Bright Eyes :— 

"To.the Indian students, White Eagle said: 
'For the trst time in my life, I see a great 

and kind work being done for my people. 

Vmi hnvp ndvantniren here never nlaced with- 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



INDC8THIEB. 

The labor of getting the children free from 
vermin, and into habits of cleanliness, and es- 
tablished in school routine, has been a great 
drawback on this feature of the work ; and it is 
only within the last three weeks that we have 
been able to give it much attention. In the 
agricultural department we have engaged the 
services of a competent instructor; and shall 
be able to give every boy in the school some 
knowledge of this most important branch. The 
purpose is to bo divide the available land that 
each boy may have a portion under his espe- 
cial care; — and in order that he may be en- 
couraged to do his best, it is designed to give 
him half the crops,— which the school will 
purchase from him at their market value. 

In the Shops (if we may be allowed 
to turn over to the Indian Department for 
issue, such suitable articles as we may man- 
ufacture) we shall be able to furnish wag- 
ons, carts,, harness and tin-ware; and in ad- 
dition make and repair the boots and shoes 
repaired for the school. These Bcveral branch- 
es of mechanics in operation will enable us 
to give all the older boys instruction in some 
particular trade. In addition to tho forego- 
ing, the boys will be required to perform 
police and such other duties as good order 
and cleanliness may demand . 

The girls are under industrial training in 
the manufacture and repair of garments, both 
for themselves and for the boys; and they 
are detailed on kitchen and dining-room 
work — it being proposed to thoroughly in- 
struct them - in these feminine duties. An en- 
largement and rearrangement of the laun- 
dry is needed to meet the increased demands 
of the school; and this will be made with 
& view to having the girls do the greater 
part of that work. 

The aim of the school u to give educa- 
tion in the common English branches, adapted 
to the condition in life of tho Btudents; to 
inculcate habits of industry and thrift; and 
to impart to them such .knowledge in com- 
mon, useful pursuits as will make tlffe»<fecl 
self-reliant and incite them to frt 
selves from the position of governmental 
pers. 

It is claimed for this school that it 
double purpose — first as an educator, 
^vho are here; and Bccond, as an ed^catini 
and controlling influence over the Indi 
the West. It is plain that they will fe\l 
lively interest in an institution which 
ters and provides for their children, 
plain that the fact of having here bo many 
children »f chiefs and head men is an ef- 
fectual guarantee of the good behavior of the 
tribes represented. Our buildings furnish 
ample accommodation for 350 students; and, 
by adding recitation rooms, 500 can be han- 
dled. Increase of numbers would reduce the 
per capita cost. 

An ordinary intelligence is now exhibited 
by the pupils in all the departments, and their 
progress is already greater than we had ex- 
pected. Their personal influence on the In- 
dians at home is very great, and is entirely on 
the Bide of friendship, good feeling and 



progress. 
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dians themselves is very large 
cates that the time t, "° 
every Indian child 
English school. 

The Bill submitted by the Indi 
tee directing the use of vacant military p< 
for tlje establishment of Industrial Trail 



sista of, I only need call your mind back five 
years to the time when we saw these men 
bound in shackles and chains, loaded in a 
wagon at midnight (for fear ot trouble) and 
carried whither they knew not. White Man 
and Little Chief each took the Bible for 
their jfexts, and a more beautiful thought 
could not be presented than that by White- 
Man, which was in substance, "From thiB 
Book we obtain all knowledge of good." 
I will say what better endorsement of the 
Bilile could we ask ? I know their influence 
will be for good. I shall endeavor to furnish 
them some kind of employment. Can we 
not work Little Chief into the position of 
" Asst. wagon master" to accompany the 
trains to R. It. after supples t You will know 
better of his trustworthiness and capability 
than any other person. Their advantages 
must be utilized in some way, and by placing 
them (such as are capable) in positions of 
truBt, they will grow in usefulness rather than 
retrograde. I can assure you we have excellent 
workers in "Star Meat" and "Nocomista." 
And in the Police Service "Little Medicine" 
and others are deserving of praise for their 
efficiency. I see no reason why the balance 
of the Florida Boys should not he permitted 
home, provided you are willing, and 
take smaller youth in their place, and you can 
now get all of this class of youth that you 
may Ik-sire. We have now in school at this 
agency 170 Arapahoe children and 102 Chey- 
enne, and ought to have 500 more children 
receiving the same advantages. The children 
must be taken from the camps if we expect 
them to advance from savage life, 
it money about wasted to contim 
annual appropriations to feed 
these children in camp and under 
ence. Congress may go ahead f: 
year and appropriate means to 
youth in camp and they will still he th' 
dirty, ignorant camp Indians, while if it 
would increase the appropriation just suffi- 
ciently to clothe and. support them in school 
(industrial schools) and make it only availa- 
ble while in attendance at school, either on 
their reservation or at "Training Schools" 
similar to the Carlisle School, then we might [ 
expect a decided forward movement from our 
present Indian status. There are so many 
points gained in placing Indian children in 
ichool, that I cannot forbear speaking of them 
iriefly, for I know you are anxious to get- all 
the points to be gained in the management 
of Indians looking towards their improve- 
ment. First, the child being in school the pa- 
rents are much easier managed, are loyal to j 
the government to the Agent, and take an in- 
terest in the affairs of the agency, and never | 
dare or desire to commit a serious wrong. I 
am yet to know of; the first individual Indian I 
on this reservation who has joined in a raid, j 
who has had his child in school ; and I know the 
"Dull Knife" raid would never have occurred 
had the children of his band been placed in I 
school. Had there been sufficient accommo- J 
dation on this reservation for school children 
at the proper time while the "Dull Knife" i 
Band were here, I could have secured the at- I 
tendance of at least a majority of their chil- 
dren of school age ; this may look to you like 
compulsory education; well, what if it is ? is 
there anv serious objection to such a course ? 
was not the taking of thirty-three Cheyenne 
braves and chiefs from the reservation in 
chains in the Spring of 10 ; compulsory in 



should be corrected at once. Trusting that 
there will be ample appropriation for Carlisle 
and Hampton schools, and that your noble ef- 
forts may be crowned with success, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 

Jno. D. Miles, Agent. 
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Schools ought to provide the bfst of 
nities for thousands ; and these Agency 
Schools would receive new impetus, and 
through these means most of the wild Indiana 
can surely be placed upon a self-Bupporting 
basis before many years. A personal letter 
just received from Agent Jno. D. Miles, of 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, in refer- 
ence to the recent return of three of the 
former Florida prisoners has so much of value 
bearing directly upon this subject, that this | ent becomes p< 
paper cannot be better closed than by ii 
serting it for consideration. 

R. H. Pratt. lstLt. 10th Car'y, 
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more apparent in the case of 
children at Carlisle and ot) 
! States. The parents of thei 
i completely committed to the 
verc , of the whole people or the 
and any other loyal citizens, an* 
The 1 and blending of 
. the \ the sooner be prepared 
R. R. Station brought the three boys home, upon themselves the d 
There was great rejoicing among their friends. 



PE0M ONE OP OUR CHEYENNE BOYS. 

The following pleasant letter has been 
' recently received from one of the Chey- 
enne young men who went from Hampton 
1 to Carlisle with Captain Pratt :— 

\ Carlisle, Pa., March 13, 1880. 

Dear Gen. , 

. I am very much pleased to received 
your letter last night and also I am pleased to 
reading your letter and I am sure that I am 
very delight to write to me a letter. Now 
I am going to write and reply your letter this 
morning. It is Saturday this morning we 
have very much snow all over in the grounds 
and cold weather here in Carlisle. I did not 
much like cold weather but I should like so 
much warm weather and summer. I have had 
a letter from Little Chief to write to me a let- 
ter and he tell me all about at Indian Terri- 
tory and said that some Cheyenne and Arapa- 
hoe they have doing well to go to work out 
there in Indian Territory and they have got- 
ten some cattle and plows and wagons and 
the horses. Little Chief said he were very 
glad to see mother and siaters brothers and 
all relations and they were very glad to see 
him. Capt Pratt he want all the Florida 
boys we arc going to stay here this school and 
to helped Capt Pratt he have so many Indian 
boys and girls and taught them about the 
good way and doing something 6omc days. 

All the Indian we are going to school every 
morning and in the afternoon they all learn 
some thing every day Some boys and girls 
to reading the books very rapidly and we^ 
have a good speak English some of the Indian 
boys and girls. Some very foolish boys not 
quiet every day have to much play and bo 
much noisely in this boys quarters. I no like 
it that boys have so much noisely and play 
every day. I speak to them that I want them 
to keep quiet and to be a good boys. But I 
am going to frying hard to acquainted about 
Mmu! thing everv day and I will try hard to 
learning to talk" English more and mor 
soon as I can : you know me that I am al- 
to trying hard to learn about the good 
and to talk English and work hard. Th 
the way I want abont that way, I am going to 
stay here a little longer and acquainted more 
english and to do well and than when I got 
through school I will go back home at Inr 1 — 
Territory and I am sure that I will helped 
my relatives out west and I will teach them 
about the good way and working in the white 
man's road. I have tell Capt Pratt he says he 
will remember you and he says tell Gen Arm- 
strong to come up here and to see us this 
school, says Capt Pratt. I couldn't see Mrs 
Pratt to day. I guess she will remember to 
you. And hoping to hear from you again. I 
did not have much time to write to day when 
I write the Florida boys went home and I will 
tell them remember to you. Please tell Miss 

t Miss , MisB and Mrs and 

Mr they are mv friends and I do I will 

remember all of them and think it of them 
very often tell them I sent it my love to them, 
and I am very anxious to write to me a letter 
any other of them. I am very sorry for my 
friends most of gone home the Florida boys 
and I shall miss them very much and think of 
it them very often. Only three the Florida 
l.nys thev stayed here now. Matches Koba 
and I. and the new Indian- boys and girls 
there are a great many they were here this 
school in Carlisle Barracks. We have very 
kindly teachers in this Indian School and also 
1 very kindly friends the white people at Car- 
! lisle town. I shall be happy always to get 
1 your letters. 

■ I remain vcjv truly yours 

Hbsrt Roman Nose. 



furnished by Bright Eyes:— 

"To.thc Indian students, White Eagle said: 
'For tbte first time in ray life, I sec a great 
and kind work being done for my people. 
You have advantages here never placed with- 
in our reach before. These people and this 
man (turning to General Armstrong) are do- 
ing their best to help all they can to make 
men of you, but you must do your part 
also. You must work^for yourselves. Study 
and work all you can. 

To General Armstrong he said : ' You 
have children placed in your hands here for 
you to make men and women of. The highest 
work a man can do is to fit for the best possi- 
ble use the material placed in his hands, wheth- 
er good, bad or different, and I believe that 
you are doing that work. Some of these chil- 
dren may be dull and hard to teach, but you 
will have done a great work when you have 
fitted then to make the best possible use of 
themselves when they go out into the world.'" 
In connection with this visit, it is interest- 
ing to notice that th« Government has decid- 
ed, at the instance of Mr. D. H. Goddard of 
Boston, to send five boys of the Omaha tribe, 
to which Bright Eyes belongs, to Hampton for 
education. 



THE INDIANS' IDEA OF 0REATI0H. 

The Indians of the Southwest have a singu- 
lar tradition respecting creation. They rec- 
ognize God as the creator of all things; alao 
as existing in a triuity of persons. Some- 
where in space they locate an Indian wigwam, 
lis single inhabitant is a woman in the form 
of a spider. For a long period she dwells 
alone — tho first person of the Trinity. 

In due time the second person appears in 
the form of a beautiful boy. He is received 
at the Indian tent very cordially, entertained 
in a princely way, and finally persuaded to 



The first person assumes charge of the sec- 
ond, clothing him and placing in his hands 
the bow and spear. He is permitted to go 
and come as he pleases. The spear can be 
thrown every way*tjut directly upwards. This 
is strictly prohibited. For a time the youth 
is satisfied within the la 
longingly to the forbiddi 
his Bpear into the air. It re 
ing him upon the head, ins 
two boys where there was on 
"My brother," cries the fi 
ing, they return to the womat 
the offender sharply for h 
finallv upon his sincere 
him again into her confidence. 

Arrangements are now made for the great 
work of creation. The woman sends the boys 
to make the earth, the mountains, hills and 
rivers— everything material. She reserves for 
ork the fishes, birds, ani- 



fruit. He hurls 
returns, and strik- 
stantly, there are 

She reproves 
s disobedience, but 
epentance, receives 



and ] 



sp« 



By these three all things we: 

jlflricultntal. 



: made. 



THE P0NCA CHIEF 



Datelinoton, I. T., Feb. 12(A, 1880. 
My Drab Pratt, 

Yours of the 2(lth and 31st we 
duly received. Charlton White man 
Little-Chief reached home all right. 
Agency carriage that took Mr. Pugh 



r. W. H. Lincoln, 
ras recently made 
■s and Mr. Tibbies, 
icr brother, Zouth- 
■thaska {White Ea- 
dinn Buffalo) and 
■and Standing Buf- 
i is a Pawnei 



iibili- 



Charlton is still unwell. White Man 
panied myself and wife to the Cheyenne 
Sabbath School on last Sabbath, and Little 
Chief attended the Arapahoe School. Each 
made excellent talks to full houses, which 
were well received by the children and camp 
Indians. The scope of ideas taken in by 
them in their discourses, gave evidence of 
the purity of their motives and the extent 
of the earnest Christian labor that has been 
given them. We know that the transform- 
ing power of God alone, could have wrought 
such a miraculouB change as has come over 
theBe boys. To state what that change con- 



ties of a common citizenship. Third, in the 
management of the school upon the reserva- 
tion, the service of the police is called into 
requisition — looking up truants, absentees, 
etc., and in fhis way the police force be- 
comes interested in the school and its pro- 
gress. 1 

No greater mistake could have been made 
than was made last summer by the Hon. 
Commissioner in relieving ''Little Chief' 1 and 
his band of Northern Cheyenncs from the 
necessity of placing their children at school. 
It has interfered with their management at 
this agency, and has had its effect with the 
other Indians. It was a great mistake and 
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head and a hand: 
intelligence. Looking at him, all question ol 
the possibilities of his race seems puerile. He 
is thoroughly in favor of education for his 
people, and has left his little boy at Carlisle. 
He made a speech before the school, whicl: 
was interpreted from the Ponca into Englist 
by Bright Eyes, and then from English intc 
Sioux by David Simmons, the little boy in 
terpreter of the Hampti 



From Ihe Correspondence of the Xeiu York Herald. 

A GBEAT PROBLEM ifOLVED. 
The general result of the experiments 
of Professor Collyer of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, in the produc- 
tion of sugar from sorghum and corn may 
be ranked in importance with the inven- 
tions of the cotton gin. 

It appears from the Commissioner's report 
that the several attempts to make sugar from 
beets in this country having been abandoned 
as profitless, and all the attempts of twenty- 
years to make a merchantable sugar from sor- 
ghum having failed down to the new pro- 
cesses of IS77, it has become a settled opinion 
that only from the tropical cane and the sugar 
maple tree could sugar be profitably made in 
the United States. 

It is estimated that the annual consumption 
of sugar in the I'liitcd Stales does not exceed 
forty pounds per capita. The Crystal Lake 
sorghum sugars of Weindcr & Co., of Chicago, 
sold last year nt ten cents per pound, anrlat 
this Bgure our fanners have now in sorghum 
and Indian corn tile canes from which they 
may add $200,000,000 to the wealth of the 

"two years ago this great desideratum was 
held to la- so far beyond our rerch as to be 
utterly unattainable. Now, with the improv- 
ed and cheap machinery and chemical process- 
es employed,' the profitable production of su- 
gar from sorghum— and a superior, merchant- 
able sugar, too— is placed within the reach of 
:i ' every fanner on whose lands sorghum or Indian 
1 ! corn will grow. 



A PltOFITABLE CROP. 

numerous chemical experiments made 
Agricultural Department in the crystal- 
i of tho juices respectively of the 
bbon sugar cane, a half dozen va- 
rieties of sorghum and several kinds of Indian 
field corn, show the following results: 
From the juice of the Louisana ribbon sugar 
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Ugd obtained was:— 

1 ^^STS&'SS^"- 


Per Cent. 


may be desired by the reader on this important 
subject can be obtained at or from the Agri- 
cultural Department. Tho object of thiB com- 


pie, and clothing is " made to do " for a long 
time. Among the most general of their 
wants is to be possessed of land, and it would 
Kn .„„,,sin.r w.-n- it not nam ful. to see what 
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obtained was:- 



moer sorghum 17.00 

, r ;, 1: , -h- Hiinese aowhum M.W 

Vv, ■■, ['■!■■ ''■!:!'■■ I.iterian. JB.Hj 

RSSS Honduras. , J-jJ 

From the pearl millet Il-w 

And from the samples on exhibition all these 
sor'hum sugars are of excellent quality. The 
meneral conclusion, from the numerous chemi- 
cal examinations made, is that there exiBts but 
little difference between the various kinds of 
sorghum as sugar producing plants, and that 
the juice of each of them is, m its full devel- 
opment, nearly as rich in sugar as the best 
tropical cane produced in this country. 

Now, bearing in mind the fact that sugar 
and syrup have been made from sorghum by 
the carload the past season, which command- 
ed the highest market price, and that the cash 
value per acre above all the costs of its pro- 
duction is such as to make it more profitable 
crop than wheat, Indian corn, tobacco or cot- 
ton, it cannot be doubted that, with the diffu- 
sion of this information, the cultivation of a 
field or two of sorghum for its sugar will be 
.-fiRTivllv adopted by the farmers of the coun- 
try; first, as an experiment, and next on a 
larger scale, as a regular crop from year to 
year. 

A MINE OF NATIONAL WEALTH 

But the most remarkable results from these 
experiments in sugar making obtained by Pro- 
fessor Collyer were from Indian corn. From 
an acre of land planted last year with 
mon white field corn, known as the horse 
tooth, from the shape of its kernel, he gather- 
ed the ears when fully rioe, and their yield of 
shelled corn was sixty-nine and one-tenth 
bushels— more than double the average crop 
per acre of the country at large. Next, strip- 
ping and grinding the stalks and working up 
their juice by the new processes, he extracted 
from it 900 pounds, or nearly a half a ton of 
sugar of a good quality. Here, then, from the 
6ta [ks— thrown out by ^our fanners into the re- 
fuse of the barn-yard as fit only to be reduced 
to manure— a more profitable crop has been ob- 
tained than the corn. Nor is this all. The sacch- 
arine juices (to the extent now practicable, six- 
ty per cent.), have proved nutritious food for 
cattle, from their elements of starch and nitro- 
gen retained. Applying this extract of sugar 
to the Indian corn "crop of the United states— 
that is, to the rejected cornstalks— they would 
give us an income which, within the brief pe- 
riod of ten years would extinguish our nation- 
al debt. 

Incredible as this fact may appear, it is de- 
duciblc from the product of 960 pounds of 
sugar obtained from the stalks of an acre of 
Indian corn, in addition to their yield of 
sixty-nine bushels of good shelled corn. Or 
take it in another form. Putting our Indian 
corn crop at the average of $400,000,000 in 
value, and estimating the sugar in the stalks 
at only half the value of the corn, with the 
production of so vast an amount of sugar we 
have still in these cornstalks gold and silver to 
the amount of $200,000,000— more than dou- 
ble the sum of the gold and silver extracted 
from all our mines between the British Domin- 
ions and Mexico, and equal in value to the 
cotton crop of all our Southern States. 



may be desired by the reader on this important 
subject can be obtained at or from the Agri- 
cultural Department. The object of this com- 
munication ib simply to herald the advent of a 
new industry among our people; no morua 
muUieauli* fallacv, but a highly profitable field 
of industry, equal to the gain of $200,000,000 
to the country, and wide as the zone of sor- 
ghum and Indian corn. W. 



HEGE0 LAB0E. 

war closed there -\ 
' i opinion < 



When the war closed there were two acts of 
Radicals, divided in opinion on Negro Labor. 
One of them claimed, in their own peculiar 
phraseology, that "Free niggera would not 
work " ; the other claimed, that the colored 
man would labor as well as the white man, 
and compete successfully with him in all 
branches of human effort. As usual, when 
extreme views arc stated, there is some truth 
and some fallacy in both statements. Fifteen 
years have passed since Appomattox, both 
sets of Radicals have had a chance to retire 
from their extreme positions, and the most 
intelligent people. North and South, 
pretty well agreed — 



what Negro labor h 
itself. - To be Bure, some extremists 
still survive on both sides , but if prejudice 
could be extracted from the South-side Rad- 
icals, and ignorance of the subject from the 
North-side Radicals, the sentiment of the 
country would be nearly unanimous. 

Looking at it broadly, the Southerner's 
idea of the.colored man as a laborer, is upset 
by the fact, that we have harvested larger 
crops in the South during the fifteen years 
since the surrender, than for any fifteen years 
before the war. The cotton crops in particu- 
lar, have not only been larger, but very much 
" "ger; and nobody familiar with the subject 
11 claim that all, or even half the increase is 
due to white labor. One of the Radical ideas 
goes by the board in this blast of facts; but 
R -irould be unfair, if it were not stated, that 
the bottom of the other Radical theory, 
facta have bored many holes. 

In considering negro labor, then, it is fairer 
to look at it as it is, and to throw aside all 
mewtheories, whether based on prejudice or 
ignorance, or their compound- fanaticism. 

In the coarser sorts of industry, the negro 
before the war was master of the situation in 
the Southern States; he is so still, and for 
aught we see, promises to remain so many a 
year. But the Northern Radicals, fifteen 
years ago, declared their belief, that the 
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napoleon's best conquest. 
i the First Napoleon, when France i 



r the blockade of the English 
off from her foreign supplies, offered" a reward 
of 100,000f. for a home produced substitute 
for the sugar of the West Indies which could 
be produced equal to the wants of the French 
people, he secured a reward worth incalcula- 
bly more to France than all his victories in the 
battle field— a reward the value which cannot 
be reached in the millions of money save 
France in her beet root sugar. How, then, 
we estimate- the value of these new applia 
which render the product 7 



pie, and clothing is " made to do " for a long 
time. Among the most general of their 
wants is to be possessed of land, and it would 
be amusing, were it uot painful, to see what 
high prices they will promise to pay for plots 
of land, and with how lavish handB they pin 
mortgages on their purchases. When we see 
rowB of figures showing the value of land 
standing in colored people's names, and pro- 
ceed to draw conclusions therefrom, we are 
proceeding left-handed, ..unless we know for 
how much they are mortgaged. 

The negro has not yet learned to be an eco- 
nomical laborer,— wastefulness was one of the 
bright, particular badges of the " peculiar in- 
stitution," and the negro has worn it and seen 
it worn for too many generations to put it 
aside in one. A single instance from my 
personal experience will illustrate. A new 
colored cook had been employed in our bouse, 
and boiled more potatoes for dinner than a fam- 
ily three times the size of our could have eaten. 
Shortly after dinner the lady of the house, hav- 
ing in mind Hamlet's remark about "Thrift, 
Horatio thrift," entered the kitchen, and asked 
where were the cold potatoes (that a salad might 
be prepared for tea. ) The answer was discour- 
aging but characteristic, "Law, Miss, done 
gone trowed dem in de crick." 

Nine-tenths of the colored people have no 
conception of the necessity of saving little 
things, howsoever they may feel concerning 
larger ones. Any store-keeper in the South 
will say if a colored person cornea into the 
store to buy, and his money is in a large piece 
or pieces, it will take a long time before he is 
willing "to break it;" but if his store of 
coin consist of copper's and nickels, they will 
cross the counter with alacrity. 

As to the negro's ability to endure hard 
work opinions differ; and it is liimcult to get 
together any two sets of experiments with 
which to make a comparison. Of one fact I 
am convinced, and that is that the negro can 
work with longer intervals between his meals, 
and is satisfied with coarser food than the 
white man. He can stand intense heat bet- 
ter, and seems less affected by malaria. On 
the other hand, the average negro has, or 
seemB to have, more pains and aches than the 
average white man ; which pains and aches the 
negro generalizes under the term "miseries," 
particularizing them by their location ; for in- 
stance, a misery in the head, a misery in the 
back, etc., etc. 

Anyone who expects to get quick work 
from the average negro is almost bound to be 
disappointed. The neirro is a creature of the 
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A despatch from Berlin nays : 
erameat is about to revive the 
canal navigable for 
and Hi- ' h.-rman Oo 
ported In military circles 
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i the German Ocean. The scheme is warmly sup- 
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, March 13.— The Qulon 1 
, Captain Qadd, which left Net 



irk Maxch 2 anc 



this morning. It Is understood l . 

fog prevailed at the time. The passengers and mails 
were saved, and started for Liverpool at 11 o'clock this 
steamer is ashore on the mainland, with 
port of about twenty degrees. The forward 
_, tments of the ship are full of water. She la 
afloat aft, but there is not much prospect of saving the 



, March B. -In the House of Commons, to-day, 
■ellorof the exch. qm-r >t.at.-d Unit the Queen 
i advised to dissolve Parliament at Easter, 
cellorof the exeh.-qn.-r. in making the an- 
i-nt, said he thought It desirable to state the 
the government regarding the dissolution. 
-.■ that the iir«.-jit i:u-iisLin-i i-v^nling Ireland 



eOueen to dissolve Parliament at Easter, 
w Parliament could meet at the begin- 
March 33 was named as the day of disso- 
p re sued the hope that the House would 



ompllsh the necesaary 
.roLuised to introduce the budget on Thursday next, 

!: .| ■..!!■! that I in- I.si; f ■[■ the allocation ...f the six vacant 

.■his in ilu- lluiis.' noidd i- withdrawn. 

t Hon. Wm, E. Forster, liberal mi 
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Domestic. 

Dennis Kearney, the great Sand-lot agitator and 
leader of the so-called working-men's ar.ti < '!i i:i--s.-- 
partv of California. L.-cani-- su blatant and high-hand- 
ed in hi- iiifnijiMUS l.-adership that tin: decent citizens 
of San Franciwt' dt-mandeil fiis arrest on the charge of 
ln,-,-tnliary ami vulgar language and trying to 
a fair trial Kearney was fonnd 
"ne of $1,000 and suffer 
House of Correction. 
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The Southern Pacific railroad 
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was received with imposing eer* 
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■^solution to grant school suffrage 
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gro would not only maintain the mastery of this ' ro P I J?' 
situation, but that he could and would at \ nm1 - 
once successfully compete with the white ■ peculiar ■ to tn 
man in all kinds of 'human effort. To be ™J 01 ™ 
sure, they qualified the statement, by saying , >- ln hetter 

that the negro, must have the ballot, and I the would do better 

that too at once, in order to estab- 
lish this competition. This, theory has 
failed about as signally as the other. What 
else could have been expected ? Was the 
aim of slavery to educate and elevate the ne- 
gro T Was it possible for a race, which had 
been slaves in America for 250 years, and 
been barbarians or^semi-barbarians for count- 
less other years in Africa, to rise at once to 
the level of a people, who for a thousand 
years had been learning (in the best' of 
schools, experience) the road to civil liberty, 
self-government, and self-support 1 

My personal experience with negro labor- 
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rifle crash, precipitating 
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§ the negn 

pcrience 

thatTsection, pulmonary 
eases, rheumatism, &c, are terribly common. 

The old boast that all roadB led to Rome 
findB a modern equivalent in the fact, that 
the discussion of all phases of the negro leads 
to the conclusion, that he must be educated, 
We may give him the ballot, civil rights, j circuit in 
or what you will ; yet nothing practical ■ RlCHMO : 
will have been done for him till he has , pass the : 
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that the JiegTO do,. . -^-^ ^ £ court for the Western district of 
planting Northward, and among . Virginia «.f the charge ..f r.-rusmg v. have Negroes put 
nary dis- , <m the juries, in violation of the United States law on . 

ibject. 
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_._ coincides with the experience of others, 
with whom I have compared notes. I have 
found that the colored people, if the same 
chance be given to them, work as diligently as 
the white, but not so intelligently. With intel- 
ligent direction they are admirable laborers, 
obeying orders promptly and willingly; but 
when they attempt the direction of their own 
labor, it ib apt to amount to but little. It is 
rare to find a colored man who can control a 
from [ force of colored workmen, and produce the 



if the 



direction had been 
it white man. It would 
tatement'to say that no such colored 
)e found, but they are comparative- 
This dislike to submit to the author- 
,. viic of their own race is an unfor- 
ND8 -I tunate characteristic, but one not likely to be 

upport of the done away with for generations yet 



rn farms yield- be a i 
vheat, grass or man c 
rJl Uj few 



d of St. I In the South the mechanical arts are mainly 
Domingo was the plea that it would render us j pursued by the colored people, whilr : - 
ndependent of Cuba in the important article j North but few colored 
)f sugar. This plea now falls to the ground, j found. Social prejud' 
Hie new machinery and p: 



:rj8tallizat: 
ar from the sap of sorghum and 
simple and comparatively inexpensive. Sor- I 
ghum sugar, worth ten cents, can now be pro- 
duced, all costs included, at less than four 
cents per pound. The machinery and imple- 
ments employed include grinding mills, dry- 
ing pans and centrifugal driers. They arc 
now at Chicago, operated by steam, and many 
persons are preparing to follow the profitable 
example of the Chicago firm already referred 
to on the scale of at least a ton of sugar per 
day. There is room in this work for hundreds 
of small factories in the United States, for the 
nearer the mill is to the sorghum and corn 
fields the cheaper will be the carryingiof the 
stalks to the grinder. Any further light that 



the stronger on 

ployed j the upper half of" Mason & Dixon's line, and 
of the sug- few openings are there presented to colored 



chance to be educated. If tb< 
negro be not so good a laborer aa the 
white man, it is Mb misfortune, not his fault. 
I heard it flippantly asked not long since, 
what chance is there of a negro's ever learn- 
ing to labor, if he did not learn -during the 
period of his enslavement. The statement of 
the question is its own refutation. During 
his enslavement the negro had no chance to 
learn to labor, although work was the only 
branch of education open to him. A man 
labors only when he puts forth an exertion in 
get something ' 



The Sem 



late to-day refuse.] to 
I over the veto of the 
ot the necessary two- 

of 24 to 14, adopted a 
ie tv adjusters" k-l>t hill 



laborers, save as household servants, barbe 
etc. This is a nice fact for those to swallot 
who delude themselves with the idea that tl 
late war had the abolition of slavery for i 
main object. 

It is claimed that the negro is not a steady 
worker, that he wants too many holidays, and 
cannot resist the temptations of circuses, po- 
litical meetings, etc. While this is in part 
true, is it not fair to ask what race docs work 
steadily t If we begin making comparisons, 
we will find that the despised u Chinese " is 
the steadiest of all workers: a something not 
very flattering to the boasted civilization of 
the Anglo-Saxon. The wants of the average 
negro are simple— the food he prefers is sim- 
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^vew.'.,Y~'u'i'da\ T ) and'th'- hi'll'knowu a." the Koss Hamil- 
t-:ll sili.stiliite which w.'us rejected hv ' he HoUSC a few 
days .hall he suhmitted tu tin- people in Novem- 

!>-■[■ ii.-\t f..r a v..t.* thereon, in order to decide which 
of the two niea.snr.-s is unjst aceejitahle . The Ham- 
ilt, .n sub-,:,[iU.- tiies the rate of int-T.-sl at 3 per COnL, 
and the [irincipal at about J34,0O0,000. 

Tnx Supreme Court of California to-day decided the 

hi" p.l-M- ! i>S the Kearney Legislature prohibiting rm- 
,,|,,vn,ri.t .,{ i':n:i.'se I, v . ri .rut :< ..is- m us unconstitu- 
is.nal opposed i,. puhli.' ].olicv, and in violation of 
United States authority. 

It Herald s Irish fund now exceeds 
«st reports are to the effect that th-j 
:essity for relief was never more pressing than now 

A BILL providing for compulsory mi 
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incurred by parent or guardian for no 
school Is 

The Crescent Hill reservoir at Louisville. Ky 
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The Navy Department has received from Com 
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3 __ return for il r 
put forth an exertion through fear of ! $300,000! The latest reports 
punishment or through the compulsion of " 
some other man, he is not a laborer, he is 
only a worker. To point sharply the distinc- 
tion I would make between labor and work, the 
following illustration may answer : Ab I write, 
I see a boy driving a mule : the boy is putting 
forth his exertions in order that he may ob- 
tain his wages Saturday night; the mule is 
putting forth hia exertions, not from the hope 
of getting anything in return, but from an 
impression, more or less distinctly impressed 
upon his mind, that if he does not put 
forth his exertions, the consequences may be 
unpleasant. We can ring numberless changes 
on this statement of facts, but the result will 
always be the same old chime; if we would 
increase the usefulness of the negro to him- 
self and to others, he must U educated. 

T. T, B. 



Thk Northern guests of the Hygeia Hotel t-uant r-"^,- wuh tinny men. 

1 at Fort Monroe who desire to see places of in- '^l'^^ I!,' ' : ' n'^ Vheirlequ^age? 

I terest will find the " Butler School" worth a ten m-n ~ n ivm, :< d 'thejudin 
visit. It is of a primary grade, serves as a, 
practice school for the Senior Class at the 

I Normal Institute and also as preparatory to 
the latter. It is now maintained by the tui- 
tion fees of parents and by contributions. As 
the Spring opens many of the children are 
taken out to work, much reducing the numbers. 
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and Stark, of the Fifteenth Infantry, 
scout of thirty men of the Ninth r 1 
of about thirty hostile Indians in 
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led with the captured stock U 
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ria's band. 

LoxDOK. March 11. There has been 1 

" " veron K.uv Island. Sixt v-three persons 
hv the epidemic, and there has been « 
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THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMTORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. , . 
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FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T, T. BRYCE, 

JVormal School Grounds, 
Sampton. 
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THE HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe. 




<HOG a week la your own town. Terms and SB outfit 
JpOOfree. AfWress H. HiiATTTi Co, Portland, Mftlna. 
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Box 10 Hampton. Va 



0i>en all the year with ample capacity for 600 Guesta. 

Has All modern lmprov.-m.-nts .-l.-vutor: zn* an-l ■•l.-rtri.- hrll in every i-nr-ii ^^'^luili-rooms and 
]osetnon every floor Km'.i.lI i-. miy H^H l"'/-^' ^'^V'^l'^'V^'i'^'l H'Vj'v'l '< ■ ' -'pi ' Sunday ) 150 

/a'SafrOtn'un- .Ino^ 'V^omV Tn\T 'luiN ^.n^luOyy^U^. a',,.1 -m , for! , ,n , v i,i,, I for WuHsto and 
te^^ .SS gSronT^rST November XK. a. 
£cu"c Sen for'ci'reular dencrlhlng hygle,.t.- a-lvania*.-. len..«, 4c. 

, HARRISON PHOEBTJS, Propr ietor, 



VICE'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 

A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of the best 
Howers and Vegetables, with price of seeds, and how to 
prow them. All fora Fm Crwr Stamp. In English or 

VICK'S SEEDS are the best In the world. Five Cents 
!or postage will buy the Floral Goide, telling how to 
;et tltrrn. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 173 Pages, Blx 
CV-l.irril I'latrs. cm.! ii:;>.uv hr.n,l:-<-.\ 'ia ;;rr---in^. ForW 
;entHin^apprcovLTH -, SI. 00 in elegant cloth. In Oer- 

vick's l'llusiraied Monthly Maaaiine-cp Pages, a Col- 

Price 1 iTVa Vear : Viv^CV^es^for^! W ^ "specimen 
Siiin;...-rs >-.ii '■ '■■ !" ■■■■u: < : trial epics fur » centa. 
Address, JAMES VI'.'K. IV.rh.M.'r, N. Y. 



2 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Tbue 4 Co., Augusta, Maine 
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A NEW BOUK.--.irST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, atwut 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONEY 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

XI y T. T. BHYOB. 
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Price "50 Cents. Matted on receipt of Priee. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 

Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 
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BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McSnu. Invil-" M'-mUm "I Il'|- l , "' ,l !'\fr7. r ""f i 
... W« Inn.- .wfnlljf »'l"' i'"l "I "O" 1 ' 
Shoes of the , 

Sos t olty-mado w oris., 

whirl! I will srll fit iiml Mnw I'.M. Ml '.tli.T ^ N li) 

and rrpolrin)! ncally done. 

N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



The Very Best, 

The Very Latest. 

Light-Running, NoiseleM, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs, 
New and Elegant Style of Work. 

LOOSE FLY-WHEEL MTOMi 

Casters in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 
so plain that no other teacherMs required. 
If you see it, you will buy it. 

PRICES 

J3f- ns low as any first-class Machine. 
For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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TheoUoriok A. Williams. W'm. O. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

AMD 

COIYtMtSStON MERCHAMT3,. 

2 A 4 Uoanohe Square, Norfolk^^ya. ^-t. 



H. W. BOOKER & CO., 

Whaleiale and Retail 

<3r Ti> O O IE IR/ S , 

King Street, opp. Mallory Ave., 

K. A. BOQKEFl & BR©., 
Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oifs, Glass, 

HARDWARE AND T0IIEI ARTICLES, 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 

JAMES M. BUTT, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FORBES A BUTT.) 
M4K'JFACTJR!RS' AGENT, mPOITtl ABO DEALER II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT. 

MJXL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tool* 
BELTINC, PACKINC, OILS 4. WASTE, 

PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Brass) Goods., cfeo., <*c, 

No. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk. Va. 

DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. n. Parramorc has permanently 
ettled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmclz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



ISCOBPOHATED IN 1870. 

,raoso. 
Principal 

Deroted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to Industrial Training. 

Annual session from October 1st till thu mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc.. ten dollars 
per month, payable monthly, half In cash and 
half in labor; sil dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 10 years of age. 
The firBt year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

''"■fife institution is aided by the State but 
Is supported mainly by voluntary contnbu- 

Asnatl scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are Invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

POItM OP BBQUJSST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustees of tlie Ilamp- 
' ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, payable- 

oU., &c. 

For further ioformation address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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, Shirts of Superior Mnslln, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
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Kit Ell. B. CUUT19S 

R. II. BICKEORD. , 

Bicliford cfc Curtlss, 

This Old Reliable Firm 

ARE THE 

ONLY MAKERS 

OF 

PURE OAR TANNED 

Strictly Short Lap 

LEATHER BELTING, 

With Patent Round Corner. 

THE BEST BELT MADE, 

The way to Prove it, ia to Try it, 





SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 

8t nd for ftUloiw : HI s "«'' B< "" ■ 1 



Stanley Rule & Level Co., 
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" W.'rr°ro°om.. M chamber. St., ». I. 
For Sals by all Hardware Dealers. W luustrafc 
CuVulars ot Car,>cnU-n.' Tools seat on appUcaUon. 
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HEALTH AND HUMANITY. 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 
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I was a hundred miles away, unless I could do anything 
to relieve and cure her." . y 



"Oh, it's no trouble," answered the kind woman. I've 
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HEALTH AND HUMANITY. 
LITTLE MARY'S ILLNESS. 



great consternation 



Mra. Willis's house 
r eldest child, Mary, who 
bad been ailing for a few days, and said that the poor 
little girl had the fever. The news spread like wildfire 
ui the not over-clean neighborhood, and mothers warned 
their children against going near Mra. Willis's house, as 
if it were stricken with the plague. 

Mrs. Willis herself was in great distress and perplex- 
ity. She felt Bure that her three other children would 
catch the dreadful disease; she thought it likely that 
she might take it herself, and she had a great horror of 
the thought of illness and death. She was a bad man- 
■ ager at any time, and now that she had a sick child to 
attend to she didn't know what to do. 

She wished with all her heart that she was good 
friends with her next-door neighbor, Mrs. Symonds, 
who was such a clean, thrifty body, and such an excel- 
lent manager. But one day, a long time ago, when 
Mrs. Symonds spoke quietly to Mrs. Willis about the lit- 
tle Willises going into her garden and polling up the 
flowers, Mrs. Willis stormed away at her, told her she 
was stuck-up, and thought herself and her children bet- 
fact, insulted the worthy 
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put it about the neighborhood that they had been steal- 
ing again— which, I assure you, Mrs. Symonds had- 
never done; she had ton much regard for her home aud 
family, to go gossiping into neighbors' houses. . \ 
She did not heed these taunts and insults, but went 
on in her own excellent way, a pattern to all around her. 

The fact was, Mrs. Willis was envious of her. Her 
home was bo neat and clean, her children so tidy and 
healthy-looking, she could not understand how it was 
they were so. "Ah!" she would say to herself, aB she 
looked round on her own dirty, slovenly, puny, sickly 
children, " some folks are lucky, but I never was." 

You were mistaken, Mrs. Willis, in supposing that it 
was luck, or any other foolish thing, that kept your 
neighbor's family tidy and healthy. It was industry 
and proper management. 

Now, when all the neighbors were in a flutter of fear 
about the fever being at Mrs. Willis's house, Mrs. 
Syni'inds was perfectly calm and fearless. 

When she heard of it she said to her husband, 
"Sometimes it pleases God to send afflictions upon ub, 
matter whit precautions we may take to keep them 



off. But \ 
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I always try, by cleanliness, pure air, and wholesome 
food, to keep my children proof against attneks of dis- 
ease. I haven't any fear about this fever. Thank God 
for giving the dear children robust health; I am sure 
they will be slow to take any complaint whatever." 

It was morning. Mrs. Symonds's children were just 
gone to school, and she was upstairs making the bed in 
the back bed-room. She could hear the sick child 
moaning in the next house, and the sound gave her kind 
motherly heart pain. 

8he Bmothered all thoughts of the insults that Mrs. 
Willis had heaped upon her, and said to herself, "I 
ought to go in and see if I can do anything to help." 
So when she had set her house in perfect order, she 
went to the next house, and tapped quietly at the door. 
It was a warm May morning, yet the three windows in 
the front of the house were all shut. A little girl came 
to the door, her hair hanging in tangled masses about 
her face, which, was smeared with dirt_her shoulders 
sticking out of her ragged frock, and without shoes and 
socks ou. A great noise came from the inner room, 
where two other children were rolling and quarreling 
on the ^ oor. 

"Is mother in, Lucy?" said Mrs. Symonds to the 
child. She immediately scampered away with her little 
bare feet, and shouted noisily up the stairs, "Mother, 
mother, here's Mrs. Symonds wants you ! " ' 

Mrs. Willis felt in no mood to quarrel with and insult 
her good neighbor now. S^rf came downstairs. Her 
dirty, sallow face bore traces of tears. The fact was, 
she huug helplessly about her sick child the whole day. 

"I hear your Mary is very ill," said Mrs. Symonds; 
"can I do anything to help you ? " 
" Do you know she's got the fever ? " said, Mrs. Willis. 
"Yes; but I'm not afraid," answered Mrs. Symonds. 
Mrs. Willis fidgetted a moment, and looked ashamed 
of herself as she stammered, " Very — very well then, 
please to come in, and thank you." 
As she walked up the stairs Mrs. 9yi 
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close and offensive, 
offending her neighbor, she Baid softbj 
Willis, how can you breathe in this house ? It is so 
dreadfully close." 

And when she got into the sick room, she went 
straight to the window, unbolted it, and opened it top 
snd bottom. 

"You'll kill the child!" Baid Mrs. Willis in amaze- 
ment. 

"No, but this bad air is killing her; it is dreadful." 
And Mrs. Symonds lingered by the window a minute to 
get abreath of the pure blessed air of heaven which was 
now pouring into the flick room, purifying it, and clean- 
sing it of its deathly vapors. 

"There isn't a strong wind to-day," she said, turning 
to the sick bed, "so it can't hurt Mary. Poor child!* 
she added, taking her burning hand, "how do you feel?" ■ 

The child turned her hot head on the uncovered pil- 
low, and moaned as she stared at Mrs. Symonds. 

"Oh, she ain't conscious," said Mra. Willis, sitting 
down on the bed, ind holding her apron to her eves. 

It's awful to be here and see her a-going on. I wish 



I was a hundred miles away, unless I could do anything 
to relieve and cure her." 

"But, Mra. Willis, you can do a great deal to relieve 
her, though I would not say you could cure her," eaid 
Mra. Symonds. 

"Well; do tell me what, if you know," said Mrs. 
Willis. At that moment a pealing scream was heard 
from the children below. Little Mary started up in her 
bed. and cried, "Save them 1 save them!" 

"Lie down, Mary," Baid Mrs. Symonds, Boothingly, 
"there's nothing the matter." 

"She don't know what she'B saying," said Mrs. Willis. 
" As for them y-ung 'uns, I'll break their young necks if 
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should be as still ns possible," said Mra. 
uldil\ you go down and hush them a bit?" 
I turn 'em out," Baid Mrs. Willis, us she 
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" but everybody runs away from ' 
the plague. Oh dear inel to think of n 
this fever; and the other children '11 he s 

"Oh no, not *ure to," said Mrr. Symonds. in a low, 
hopeful tone; "you must take means to prevent it, Mrs. 
Willis. But now let ua think of poor Mary a little, and 
see what we can do for her. Don't cry: crying will do 
no good. This is a time for doing, not for crying. In 
the first place, have you some clean sheets for the bed ? 
— these tire not very clean." 

"I should think they wasn't; they've been on nigh a 
month, and the children do get 'em so dirty; but I 
thought as it was fever, it was best not to get any more 
Bheets in here." 

"Oh, Mrs. Willis," said Mra. Symonds, still speaking 
in very low tones, "Mary will never get better if you 
talk so. Let her have the sheets, please." 

"Very well; I'll go and put 'em to the fire to air." 
. "Wait a minute," said Mrs. Symonds. "Will you 
bring the mop up, quite damp, nuxt time you come ? If 
this room could be well washed, it would be so healthy 
and refreshing for Mary; but we can get up all the dust 
and dirt with a wet mop, and that will make it a good 
deal better. Look what a lot of dust and down have 
gathered under the bed!" 

"La, blesa me!" said Mrs. Willis, as Bhe stooped 
down to see, "just thiuk o' that; and this room was 
well swept a week ago." 

"A week ago!" thought'Mrs. Symonds, "then no 
wonder at its being in such a state. Never a morning 
passed without the damp mop going under Mrs. 
Symonds's beds to gather up the" dust; and she well- 
scrubbed her rooms every week. 

Mrs. Willis left the room, and soon returned with the 
mop. This Mrs. Symonds took, and very gently began 
her work, without making any noise to distress Mary, 
who now and then closed her eyes, but still continued 
moaning. 

Before she had got over half the room, the mop was 
in such a dirty, clogged-up state, that she had to go 
down and shake it in a bucket of water. While she was 
downBtaira she took occasion to open the kitchen and 
the front-room windows top and bottom, and she also 
left the back door open. 

When she hud finished Mary's bed-room she said, 
"Now doesn't this room seem lighter and sweeter ? " 

"It certainly do," said Mrs. Willis. "I'll go and 
fetch the sheets now." 

They soon got them on the bed, and an old clean 
cover on the pillow; and poor little Mary looked bo 
comfortable. She closed her bright eyes, and presently 
dropped off to sleep, and Mrs. Symonds and her mother 
went quietly out of the room. 

"Now if you want to keep your otherchildren from tak- 
ing the fever, let me advise you to do two or three things," . 
said Mrs. Symonds. "Don't be offended if I speak 
plainly. At a time like this it isn't wise to mince matters- 
it is better to speak out. Where did the children sleep 
last night?" 

"Baby always sleepBwrth me," said Mrs. Willis, refer- 
ring to a big fellow of fourteen months, whom little Lucy 
was lugging about in a field opposite, which the laund- 
resses in the neighbourhood used for a drying ground. 
"The other two children slept in the front room ; I made 
'em up a bed on the floor." 

"Haven't you another bed-room?" 
"O ycB, all the houseB in this row have got three 
apiece ; but I use my third for a lumber room. " 

1 'The front-room window wasn't open when I came in, " 
said Mra. SymondB, "but I opened it just now. I assure 
you, Mra. Willis, if you don't keep the rooms ventilated, 
you won't get rid of the fever. You should open them 
early in the morning, and keep them open as much as 
you can all day, not only at the bottom for the good air 
to come in, but at the top for the bad air to go out. 
' rises, and so the windows must be open at the 
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dowB didn't come down at the top, for I don't 
member to have seen them down." 

"Lalldon't trouble," said Mrs. Willis; "I forget, 
that's the fact. I've got so much to bother about besides 
windows." 

"But then one can't be healthy if these simple little 
matters are not attended to," said Mra. Symonds. 
'*The secret of health lies in having pure air, plenty of 
pure water, and good food. To these three things, 
under God's blessing, my children owe their health and 
strength. I'm sure Icouldn't desire to see them health- 
ier or happier." 

"But what do you do to them?— what do you give 
them?" aaid-Mra. Willie. 

"I'll tell you; but let me help you get your kitchen 
m order while we talk," said Mrs. Symonds. "Mary 
r* will be wanting you again presently, perhaps, and yon 
will have to leave it." 

"I don't like to trouble you," said Mrs. WflliB. 



"Oh, it's no trouble," answered the kind woman. I've 
cleared up my own place, and I came iu on purpose to 
help you. Well," Bhe continued, as she moved about 
quietly setting things in order," "I wash my children 
from top to toe every morning." 

"Every morning!" echoed Mra. Willis in astonishment; 1 
"however do you find time?" 

"It doesn't tjke many minutes," said Mra. Symonds. 
"I've a good-sized piece of sponge which I keep on 
purpose, nnd a large towel, and I soon get it over. 
Then it'B so healthy for them. You know the skin of 
our bodies is covered with millions of tiny holes called 
pores, from which perspiration ia constantly comingout. 
If we do not wash our bodies, these pores become clog- 
ged up, bo that we can't. perspire properly, and so we 
lose our health. It is very necessary that the pores 
should be kept open by frequent washing." 

"La!" said Mra. Willis, "I never washes my youngsters 
all over. Once in a way I gives 'em a treat, andputs 
'em into a tub, but not above once or twice a year." 

"And it is atreat," said Mrs. Sytnonds; "children do 
like to be well washed, it gives them such a beautiful 
healthy feeling after." 

"But don't mine kick at water sometimes!" said Mrs. 
Willis, "just about a bit!" 

"Bub if they were washed so as a rule, they would 
enjoy it," said Mrs. SymondB. "The fact is, if children 
are not kept clean, they can't be healthy ; and if they are 
not healthy, they are fretful and miserable, and open to at- 
tacks of all kiuds of disease. Then I am very particular 
about the food I give the children. I don't let tbem 
eat till they can eat no more; I give them what I think 
is right foi them; and I watch them to see that they eat 
it slowly; for if children swallow down their food fast 
they don't digest it, and so it doesn't do them a bit of 

^ " Well, I suppose that's how it is with my children; 
they eat as ravenous as young wolves, an.J yet see what 
thin bits o' things they are! I can't watch them, you 
know; I puts a hunch or two o' bread into their hands, 
and starts 'em off out." 

"Oh, that's a pity!" said Mrs. Symonds, in great 
concern. " I think we ought to make meal-times happy 
times, by all gathering together round the table, and be- 
ing comfortable. I don't know what husband would 
say if we didn't all ait down together." 

"Ah, you see your husband comes home regular at 
meal-times; mine don't," said Mrs. Willis. 

"But perhaps he would if you were to arrange to 
bave everything straight and in order when he comes 
home," said Mrs. Symmids. "I advise you to try this 
plan. And now aoout the children: I think the wisest 
thing you could do would be to keep them especially 
clean while you have this fever in the house. Give them 
a good wash all over some time to-day, and change their 
clothes often. It isn't much trouble to wash out child- 
ren's little bits of things, and they dry so fast this beau- 
tiful weather. And do keep your windows open, Mrs. 
Willis; let the good air come in abundantly, and the 
impure air go out. In warm weather I always leave the 
bed-room windows open just alittle all night; it keeps 
the rooms sweet. You know our breath soon makes a 
room smell close and unhealthy if we stay in it for many 
hours, unless it's well ventilated; andjf it's not venti- 
lated— that is, the bad air carried off, and pure air 
brought in, we have to brtathe the bad air over again, 
and it iB quite poisonous to ub. Do keep Mary's win- 
dow open as much as ever you cap ; and if a draught 
seems to come to her, you might have your clothes-horse 
up to the side of hei bed nearest the window, and bang 
something over it to keep the draught away. It ia very 
cruel to keep a sick person's room close. Pure air nev- 
er kills people^ but many die for the want of it." 

"Well, all this is new tome," said Mrs. Willis. "I 
never thought about ventilation, and all that, before." 

" Perhaps if you had, your Mary would not have been 
taken with fever," said Mrs. Symonda. "I'll tell you a 
true story that I heard once. You know that many peo- 
ple Bleep in beds surrounded with heavy curtains, which 
they draw together to keep the cold out, as they say. 
Then they shut the bed-room door and windows, 
and close up the fire-place. How a person mu?t feel aft- 
er sleeping in such a state, I can't imagine. Well, a 
person hung a bird-cage with a bird in it inside a bed, 
the curtains of winch were drawn bo; the room was 
closed up, and it was left for the nigth. In the morn- 
ing, when the bird was sent for, it was found to be quite 
dead ! It had died for want of freak air. It is no wond- 
er that people linger instead of live, who act in such a 
foolish way. If we don't get fresh air. and plenty of it, 
we pine and grow sickly. I firmly believe that if you 
were to keep your poor Mary cooped up in Buch air as 
she was breathing when I came in, nothing— not all the 
doctor's physic and attention— could save her. I trust 
now that, by proper treatment, she will get well. Keep 
her cool and quiet, and don't forget the damp mop in 
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' Do you think then that them children could be kept 
from catching it?" said Mrs. Willis. "I've been think- 
ing that they surely must have it, and it ha« took ev- 
ery bit of spirit out o' me." 

"You must do,your best to prevent it," said Mrs. Sy- 
monds. "Let me prescribe the tnb^thiB afternoon," 
she added, with a Biuile. "I'll come and sit with Mary 
while you wash thtm if you like; and then, follow up 
the good plan, and doctor them in this way with water 
every day; and let them have an airy sleeping-room . 
These things are better than all doctor's stuff for health. 
Are the drains in good order in your house? You should 
see that plenty of water runs through them every day, 
or you'll be sure to have fever-smells hanging about.!' 

"Well, I don't often think about the drains," said 
Mrs. Willis, " but I'll see to 'em, and mind that they're 
kept clear in future. I'm sure I'm very much obliged 
to you for coming and talking to me like this. You've 
opened my eyes to two or three things, and I'll take 
care to be more particular in future. Tve never thought 
about good air, and being very clean, and all them 
things— never thought it worth while to trouble about 
'em ; but from what you say I can see it's very necessary 
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to mind 'em. PVaps I ought to have on a clean gown 
to be round about Mary? " 

"Certainly," Baid Mrs. Symonds; "do put one on if 
yon have one. And I'd advise you to keep the children 
away from Mary's room. It is well to be cautious; 
though, if you doctor them as I have said, I don't think 
there will be much danger of their catching it. If you 
want any assistance, don't be afraid to send for me; I'll 
come and sit with her, and bathe her poor head this af- 
ternoon, while your attend to the little ones. What a 
nice nap Bhe is getting! " 

"I'm sure I'm very much obliged to you," said Mrs. 
Willi* with tears in her eyes; "and I'm very sorry I 
ever said anything rude to you. My children were in 
the wrong for touching your flowers, and I'm sorry for 
it: they are unruly little creatures; but I'll try to turn 
over a new leaf with 'em'* 

"There, now the kitchen is a bit tidy," said Mrs. Sy- 
monda; "a good washing would make it clear and 
sweet; but perhaps you'll be able to give it that by-and 
bye. Now I suppose you'll go and clear up the front 
room before the children come in. So I'll go in home, 
and begin to get dinDer forward. If you want me, 
knock at the wall ; I shall hear you. How much fresher 
your house Bmells for having the pure air in! Don't 
you feel better for it? 

"Well, I feels clearer somehow," said Mrs. Willis, as 
she wished her kind neighbor good morning*. 

There was such a clearing up, and such a washing 
and polishing of the children at Mrs. Willis's that after- 
noon as you never saw ! WhenMr. Willis came home from 
his work, expecting to find squalor, and wretchedness, 
and disorder as usual, he was agreeably surprised to find 
the house in beautiful order, the children clean, and lit- 
tle Mary going on as well as even the doctor could de- 
sire; for you must know that the doctor had called that 
afternoon, and said he was glad to see that Mrs. Willis 
was acting bo wisely with regard to her child. Mr. 
Willis who really carried an affectionate heart under his 
rough homespun jacket, stayed at home that evening, 
and tended Mary, or kept the little ones quiet down-stairs; 
but first of all, he went out into the wash-house, and 
thoroughly cleansed himself; for, as he said with asmile, 
"If he didn't make himself very clean, he should soil some- 
thing, as everything and everybody were in such trim, 
and so clean ! " There was a heap of rubbish out in Mrs. 
Willis's back-yard. This Mrs. Symonds found out, and 
Bhe would not rest until the dustman had been to fetch 
it away. Those heaps of rubbish about houses were so 
unhealthy, she said. 

I am happy to tell you that little Mary soon got over 
the fever, and none of the other children took it. Some 
of the dirty, untidy neighbours wondered greatly; but 
Mrs. Willis Boon let them know what, UDder God's bless- 
ing, was the reason they had been kept from taking it. 

When Mary got well, MrB. Willis did not allow things 
to go back into their former sad state ; she contirved to 
keep the children and the home clean; she wus careful 
to have airy bed-rooms, and wholesome food, and conse- 
quently her children soon became as healthy and robuBt 
as Mrs. Symonds'a. 

Mr. Willis found so much pleasure at home after 
theBe reforms had been wrought, that he no longer pre- 
ferred to spend his evenings out at a tavern with a lot 
of drinking companions. He stayed at home, and took 
a pride in his family, and in his bit of garden, which 
aoon displayed as fine a lot of flowers as that of his next- 
door neighbor, Mr. Symonds, with whom he was on 
friendly terma. 

"Well," said Mr. Willis to his wife one evening, as 
they sat together in their little parlor. "I'm sure we 
have causorto be thankful for the fever, that seemed 
such a calamity when it came upon us." 

" Yes, John," Mrs. Willis replied, "but only because 
of the lessons it brought us. It has taught us to avoid 
fevers and every other disease that is brought about by, 
dirt and bad management. We shall have cause to be 
glad to the end of our days for what came of little 
Mary's illness." 

Kind Mrs. Symonds felt quite rewarded for all ahe 
had, done for , Mra. Willis, by seeing such a pleasant 
change in her next-door neighbor's home. 



THE CHEAP DOCTOR. 

I wish everybody knew Mrs. Carter, the schoolmistress 
in our village; she is really one of the best women 1 ever 
•aw. To see and hear her work and talk, is enough to 
do anybody good. Early and late, morning and night, 
that woman is busy, and always about some good thing. 
One would think she had enough to do with the fifty 
children in her school all day, without anything else; 
but, would you believe it, she goes about between 
school-times, to Bee the children's mothers, and tries to 
be of use to them? The folks in our place are often ill, 
and Mrs. Carter always says it is because they are in Buch 
bad air, and live in a very unhealthy way; and whenever 
she gets a chance, Bhe has a little talk with them about 
these things. I was with her the other day, when she 
went to ask after little Jim Brown, who has been ill ever 
since Chriatniaa, I thought what she said to Jim's 
mother .was well worth knowing, and I took care not to 
forget it. 

"Good morning to you, Mrs. Brown," said she, 
"I'tmve just stepped in to ask after Jim. I hope he is 
better, poor fellow! I was quite grieved to see him look 
so pale and sickly the other day; I am afraid it will be 
some time yet before ho is fit for school again." 

Mrs. Brown.. "Thank you, ma'am, for your kind 
thought of him. The doctor says he's better, but I 
don't feci quite comfortable about him. He doesn't 
seem to get strong again, as he ought to do, though I 
keep him quite warm in bed, and he gets beautiful 
broth and puddings, which the squire's lady Bends him 
off her own table." 

Mra C. "You are a good, careful mother, and I know 
how hard you work to feed all those little ones, and to 



keep them so tidy. It grieves me sometimes to see you 
bo poorly clad, because I know all your little savings go 
to buy doctor's stuff, instead of a Sunday gown, or a 
bit of flannel for yourself." 

Mrs. B. "Well, ma'am, that is true enough. I don't 
know how it is, but one or other of the children always 
seems poorly, and sickness does throw one back so." 

Mrs. C. "I have been thinking, so too, Mrs. Brown, 
and I want to have a chat with you ; for I bellove, if you 
would follow my advice, I could help you to mend 
matters a little. I don't see why your children should 
not be as strong and healthy as mine, cr some others I 
could name." 

Mrs. B. "I'm sure I take all the care of them I can; 
and no one can say I neglect them, poor dears." 

Mrs. C. "No, that you don't! I am 6ure you try to 
do your very best; but you must not be hurt. Mrs 
Brown, if I tell you the truth, which is, that ymi and 
the children are half-poisoned every -night of your Uvea* 
and" 

Mn. B. "Oh, ma'am, you quite frighten me: 
Whatever can have made you think that?" 

Mrs. C. "Well, I will tell you. You remember 
that day when you took me up first to see poor Jim 
I am a plain body, anil don't care a straw what kind of 
room I sleep in, if it is only clean — but, upon my word, 
though yours looked so tidy, it was a hard matter for 
me o stay there many minutes, I felt so faint and queer. 
I didn't wonder, then, that Jim was so long getting well, 
or that the children looked sickly, and you were so 
often laid up with headache. I oaly wish, Mrs. Brown, 
you w-juld_ ju-tt try my doctor; he is a~ very cho-ip one; 
and if you would let him come in every day, you would 
aoon see a change, I know. I cannot live without him, 
and though he cannot cure all complaints, he can keep- 
off~& great many." 

Mrs B. "I'm sure I can't afford any more doctors; 
Jim's illness has cost so much already ." 

Mn. C. " Well, now, my good friend, don't cry out 
before you are hurt. 1 want to bum your money, iind 
not to spend it: or you will say next you cannot afford 
to send the children to school, and I shall hue 
some of my -favorite scholars. My doctor's name 
is Fresh Air. He only asks you til set the window open, 
and he will never keep you waiting any day, but walk in 
at once, and charge you nothing for his visit. You are 
all being poisoned for want of him." 

Mrs. B. " I don't quite underhand you mi'am The 
room isn't a large one, to be sure, for me and the four 
children; but it is as big as I can pay rent for. I keep 
the door shut because of Jim; ami hs for the window, 
it's been broken a long time, and won't stay open." 

Mrs. C. "Do spend a trifle, then, in having it mend- 
ed; and, take my word for it, it will pay you well in 
the end. The room will he big enough if you'll let my 
doctor in. Donlt you find a difference, now, when you 
come in from hanging out your clothes to dry, and go 
up stairs to take Jim his cup of tea? Doesn't the room 
smell close and hot, and fusty? You would not for the 
world stint the dear little, fellow in food, or, »s long as 
you Inve a half-penny in your pocket, let the children 
go without their bread ami milk for breakfast. You 
would rather work ull night than do that, and would 
not grumble if they ate twice as much us they do." 

Mrs. B. "No, that I shouldn't." 

Mrs. C. "And yet it would be of no use to fill their 
stomachs with goo I food, if you did not till their lungs 
with good air. Suppose you took that cat now, and 
stint it up in a box, and after a little while pc -pod in, 
you would find the poor creature only half alive; and if 
you were cruel enough to keep it there long, it would 
die, all for want of air. We can live longer without food 
than we can without air. How many times a-day do 
you eat? " 

Mrs. B. "Well, ma'am, the same as most folks ; we 
have our breakfast, dinner, and tea: I take a bit of supper 
myself, but the children are alt put to bed by seveu." 

Mrs. C. "So I thought. Well, then, most folks eat 
three or four times a-day, but they breathe every minute 
about twenty times. Only think how many times vou 
and I have breathed since we have been talking! Tlien^ 
you know, we don't eat in the night, but wo do breathe." 

Mra. B. "That's very true." 

Mrs. C. "Yen, and what is more, all the air we 
breathe out is jmson,^ and is no use to us again ; it has- 

out of the house the better. That is whv 1 said you 
were all half poisoned, because if you don't open your 
windows wide, to let in my doctor, Fresh Air, 
there's nothing left but bad air; and if you put the 
children to bed at seven, there you and they are, draw- 
ing in that nasty, foul air, till six o'clock inuhc morn- 
ing. It is just thnt which gives you a headaohe when 
you wake, and makes the children so pale, and restless, 
and uncomfortable:" 

Mrs. B. "I think I begin to understand you, 
ma'm; but no one ever told me of it before." 

Mrs. C. " I dare say not, but you may depend upon 
it, it is all true; you are a kind mother, and are always 
ready to listen if I tell you of anything that is good for 
the children. When your cupboard is empty, you go 
to the shop and buy more victuals, the best you c in af- 
ford, though it is often a hard matter to pay; and when 
all the good wholesome air is used up in your room, 
why don't you go to your window, and open it? There's 
plenty of air to come in, and nothing to pay," 

Mn. B " Well. I really will get that win.low mend- 
ed; it's been broken ever since Jim was taken." 

Mrs, C. " And it has been one reason of his not get- 
ting well sooner; every day the air is getting worse and 
if takes away his appetite for the nice fooil he might 
have, and hinders his getting stronger. Those pretty 
plants, too, which you' have put in the bed room win- 
dows, to look cheerful and bright, rob you of good air 
when you are asleep, for they have- a way of breathing, 
and want uir just as we do; they will be much better 
down in the kitchen." 

Mr$. B. "I'll tell Jim what you say, ma'am, and then 
he won't miud losing them." 

Mra. 0. "I know you have found it hard work 'to 



make both ends meet' since your good husband died; 
and it's only because vou manage so well, and work so 
hard, that you contrive to keep tho children so tidy, 
snd Bend them to school. I would not /or the world 
put you to any expense, but I want you to try my plan 
for a few months, and see "if it does not answer. As 
sooner as ever you wake, then set the windows open; 
at first only a little way, if you are afraid of cold; but 
as soon as you and the children are dressed and washed, 
put both door and window wide open ; Btrip off the bed- 
clothes, and spread them over two chairs, so that the 
fresh air may sweeten them. Don't, be in a hurry to 
make your beds; for the more they are blown on, the 
fresher they'll be. Even while you are sleeping, you 
should have the window open a little way. I don't 
think you will find it too cold; and if you do, it's easy 
to have a thin curtain or blind, to keep out the wind. 
This will make your little room fresh and sweet, and 
you will find it much pteasanter to sleep in; the child- 
ren will not be tossing about, hot and restless; and, 
when you wake in the morning. I hope you will feel 
br^k and strong, and ready for your day's work." 

Mrs. B. " I haven't felt like that for a long time. 
My head's sometimes very bad. and I haven't any appe- 
tite for my breakfast." 

Mrs. G. " I don't wonder at that, for nobody can feel 
well who sleeps in bad air. We all want a hogshead of 
it every, hour of our lives ; it ought to be the very fresh- 
est wo cau get, and if you wish to see your children 
grow up strong, let them have plenty of it, and plenty 
of fresh water and constant exercise— they are the finest 
medicines it. the world. Depend upon it, it is very ex- 
pensive to live in bad air, bad amells, and dirt, though 
some of our neighbors do seem very fond of them. 
God has so made us, that we cannot be well without 
plenty of fresh air, any more than the fish can live with- 
out water, or the kettle boil without fire. Don't let ub 
try, then, to be wiser than God. He sends us what we 
want, cheap blessings, and when we don't use them, 
then He sends us ill-health, to remind us how foolish we 
are, and how, if we will, we may help ourselves. But I 
must go now, or the children will be coming in to school." 

Mrs. B. "I'm sure, ma'am, I'm much obliged to you 
for stopping so long. I shan't forget about your * cheap 
doctor.' and I shall just speak to some of the neighbors 
about him, for I'm sure many of them want him quite as 
much as I do." 

Mn. C. "That's right, Mrs. Brown ; we'll try if we 
cannot do something between us to make the children 
fti>out here more rosy and strong. The mothers would 
not have half so much ^rouble with them if they were 
well, mid I should have better scholars if they came more 
regularly to school. Good air to breathe by day and 
night, and fresh water to drink and to wash in from top 
to toe. arc the riucst things in the world for health and 
comfort — the sooner you give 'them atrial the better. 
By the way, there is a story I should like to tell you. It 
i« noiie true, and will not take many minutes. A hun- 
dred years ago, one hundred and forty-six Englishmen 
were taken prisoners in Calcutta, The great man who 
took them ordered them to be shut up in a dungeon call- 
ed the ' Black Hole.' He only wished them to be there 
for one night, because he meant*to have them brought up 
to judgment before him in the morning. Now this 
'Black Hole' was only eighteen feet square ; the door 
was locked, and there were only two very small wind- 
ows by which air could come in. As socjn as the door 
was shut, these poor creatures began to feel the dreadful 
heat and suffocation ; every minute made it worse, and 
in a short lime they all began struggling and fighting 
with each other, to get as near os they could to the win- 
dows; they knew it was their only chance for life. But it 
was of no use, there were too many of them ; all the good 
air was now gone, aud there was nothing left for them 
to breathe but poison. If the door could have been set 
open so as to make a draught, the bad air would have 



ed out and they 



Hi, but the 
cries for 



2ii the door was opened, only 
hundred and forty-ate were 
poor creatures were ill with 



help; eleven hours alter, wli 
twenty-three out of the one 
found alive ; and even these 
fever, caused by the poisonous air." 

Mrs B. "I've heard of the 'Black Hole' of Calcutta 
before, but I never knew all about it till now. It must 
have been a very wicked man that did it I wonder 
how he'd have liked to have been shut up in that way 
himself." . 

Mrs. C. "Ah, well, we have nothing to do with 
that ; and perhaps, after all. he did not know that bad 
air was poison, and could kill people so soon. But we 
do know it, and must take care that no corner of our 
houses becomes like the ' Black Hole' of Calcutta ;— but 
I hear the clock striking two, so I must say good after- 
noon, and be oil." 
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THE " LITTLE IDA." I J"?** * ta 

The Little Ida, built by Mr. John Roach | 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, is fniil to be the 
smallest sea-going keel ysic-lit afloat, being on- 
ly eighteen feet long. She is made of gal- 
vanized iron, with ail chambers forward and 
aft, and rigged so that all tho halliards, 
sheets, reeling tackle, and steering gear work 
amidships, where her owner sils and handles 
tho vessel without leaving his seat. The 
cooking is done on a coal-oil stove forward; 
and under the decks are the racks for guns, 
fishing tackle, charts, and other odds and 
ends. 

Nearly two years ago this little craft set sail 
from Baltimore on a pleasure trip among the 
□ t_, ,_ i .., ,1... ci, ,..;.!<. ...,,1 flnlf 



and spend _ 



intending to winter in Fl 



... ,. At Elizabeth City a 
boy was taken on board to help in working 
tin' boat. The first few days everything went 
well; but presently a hurricane caught the 
vessel and blew hcrout to sea, where she had 
„ desperate struggle with the wind nnd v. 



Sut she v 
elf a tho 



Gathered the 



cd he 



;oast to Mosquito Bar. 
the captain put in for the first shooting, bag- 
..;„.- nu.mtitics of ducks and curlews, and a 
few r bright-plumagecl herons nnd cranes, and 
enjoying excellent fishing. The only serious 

di 'comfort muse from the necessity of closing I voyagers '"""'Vf„r, ["w'mYs- 

un the cabin windows and companionway was lost, the Chinco cnguc Light I «»P ™» 
Mk^^S^^iSS with muslin to keep out gnat, .£ mosqui- 1 taken for the shoal light-sh.p. Steering di 



toes, which nearly smothered tho brave sailors. I 
They stayed at the Bar a few days, but were | 
fairly driven away at last by the insects. Sail- 
ing to Indian River, they hoped to escape 
these pests, and to enjoy the shooting in peace. 
; But the insects there were even more trouble- 
1 some, ami the trip was pushed still farther 
southward, through the Florida Keys to thtf 
I Tortu.'as, and northward in the .Gulf, and 
nlon"°tho coast, without stopping, to Brazos 
Santiago, where stores wero procured, after 
! which the vessel returned to winter quarters 
on the St. Johns. 

After IcavingCharlcston, South Carolina, a 
_ : Jr...,-!., fntnl to tho bravo 



error nearly proved fatal to tho bravo 
| voyagers. When' off Assoteaguo the course 



rectly on the beach, they barely escaped the 
shoals. At the same moment a huge wave 
curled over tho boat. Luffing up, tho captain 
got her in tho trough of the sea, when nsecond 
breaker caught them broadside, driving the 
boat furiously toward the beach. When the 
third wave came, Chcy were ready for it, nnd 
going " bows on," rodo safely. Ilaving no 
time to reef, they carried full sail, and bent 
off shore safely, with tho lee cabin roof un- 
der water and streams of water running in 
at tho windows. Sailing out to ton fathoms, 
thoy hove to and waited for daylight, when 
they continued tho voyage reaching Sandy 
Hook safely.— Mar]iert' Wully. 
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il l •'' WHAT 8H0ULD OOLOKED PEOPLE 
READ? 
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which "profiteth the understanding," what 
great gains might be made in one lifetime, 
what strides might bo taken in tho path of 
knowledge, what imnrovemont be formed in 


Uncle Jack's views of tho leading doctrines 
of Christianity were thorough and evangel- 
ical. His preachings abounded with quota- 
tions surnnsinn-lv minute, and his illustra- 
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WHAT SHOULD COLORED PEOPLE 
READ? 

About two years ngo, as I stood by the 
counter of n book store, a shabbily dressed 
colored man, carrying a satchel, and looking 
as if he had traveled far and wearily, entered 
the store with hesitating steps, and asked 
the merchant for "a hook that would teach 
Mm a great deal of knowledge." 

Tho bookscller-Bccmed somewhat puzzled, 
and laid down numerous handsomely bound 
YolnmeB, at which the young man looked 
eagerly, seeming unable to make choico 
among them. Although very dusty and poor- 
ly dressed, he had an intelligent expression, 
and a gentle, somewhat shrinking manner 
Feoliog inl crested in him, I inquired what 
sort of book ho wanted to read. " I want a 
book that will learn me a great deal," ho an- 
swered, diffidently. "I huvo been to school 
some, but I want to know a great deal more 
than what I do; I have been Baving a little 
money to buy bonks, nnd I thought I could 
find some kind of a book that would give me 
* great deal of knowledge^" When I left the 
store, he was still anxiously turning over the 
volumes before him, unable to choose among 
them, and I never knew whether he found 
what he wanted ; but the image of the weary 
dusty traveler, with his wistful eyes and his 
eager thirst for knowledge, nnd the thought 
of the long, long journey he must needs ac- 
complish before the desire of bTs heart could 
be reached, has often come to my mind. 

As Lynchburg is a factory town, and most 
of the workers in the weed are colored, at 
certain seasons of the year they handle a great 
deal of money, and those who are thrifty can 
put by a snug little sum every year. We have 
also colored mail-agents, preachers, teachers, 
grocers, hucksters, livery men, and barbers, 
many of whom own a good deal of property 
and derive a very comfortable living from 
their business. The assessor rates the wealthi- 
est colored man in the village at about $15,- 
000. Anyone who sees these people in their 
homes can tell at a glance, that with proper- 
ty, they are fast acquiring an education, and 
the taste for reading increases rapidly among 
them. I have noticed, at the news stands, 
colored people are always found among the 
crowd awaiting the arrival of the serial and 
sensational papers so eagerly sought by lovers 
of fiction. 8ome of our colored citizens, I 
am glad to say, have too much taste to read 
the Ledger, Sttturday Night, etc., etc. One of 
my young colored friends, now a teacher in 
the public schools, showed me lately a copy 
of the Encyclopedia of Eoglish Literature, a 
present from one of her admirers. 

Already the irrepressible book ngent knocks 
loudly nt the door of the colored man's home, 
and the congregations of African churches 
are frequently requested to remain nftcr the 
aerviceB, while the book-peddler displays his 
wares — but too often works of very trashy 
character. 

What should colored people read ? 

This question was asked some time ago by 
a Hampton student, through the columns of 
the Southern Woiikman. 

On tho sound principle of treating a Negro 
"like any other man," one might at first be 
disposed to answer, let them read what every- 
body else reads; and this is of course true in 
regard to the Binall class of Negro-Americana 
who have had the same advantages of educa- 
tion and Bociety usually enjoyed by white 
people. But to the great mass of colored 
people in this country— those from whom the 
Hampton students come— this subject is a 
very Important one, and should be considered 
with reference to the peculiar circumstances 
of the average Southern Negro. 

The traditions of the white race, the habits 
of family life, the daily conversation of those 
about them, bring some degree of literary 
taste almost insensibly to those who have in- 
herited culturc.as well as property in our laud. 

With those who have been slaves the case 
is far different; the children are, in very many 
cases, in advance of their parents in lenrning 
— the young stand beyond the old, in knowl- 
edge. Tho African race in Amcncn is in its 
infancy in literary arts. The "Nation that 
was born in n day " has so suddenly waked 
to mental life; emancipation, suffrage, edu- 
cation have come to it with Buch bewilder- 
ing rapidity, that, now that the rudiments 
have been acquired, the dark barriers of ig- 
norance left behind, the gates of knowledge 
thrown open, these new pilgrims in the pnth- 
way of learning may well pause and consider 
carefully before taking another step forward. 

Whilst watching with deep interest tho 



which "profiteth the understanding," what 
great gains might be made in one lifetime, 
what strides might be taken in tho path of 
knowledge, what improvement be formed in 
mind and character I 

In making suggestions as to the choico of 
reading matter, I should advise every one 
who can afford to do so, to take at. least one 
good weekly newspaper. Such journals as 
the New York Independent, the New York Ob- 
aercer and the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
the latter costing only $1.50 per annum and 
being one of the safest guides in the country, 
convey a vast amount of useful information. 
The newspaper has been called the "History 
of the world for a day," and no one who docs 
not read the papers can keep up with the 
wonderful progress of our ago. Every one 
who can afford it should take one newspaper 
published in his own State, and, if possible, 
one or more journals of our targe cities, which 
contain a vast amount of information from all 
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arc usually offered to young stude 
is such a system of reading as will f 
cral information. This would inc 
rieB of the various countries of the 
ographics of the distinguished ; 
nations, and books of travel. An 
is'to Bclect some special era in t 
history, or some particular subject 
all the books attainable on such th 
It seems to me that any young 
might find much pleasure and profit in taking 
a survey of the "First Century of the United 
States." This would include the works of 
Bancroft, Irving, and other historians; biog- 
raphies of a host of public men ; the poems of 
Longfellow, Whitticr, Bryant, Holmes, and 
other Gwcet singers of our nation; the novels 
of Cooper, Mrs. Stowe and a few other writ- 
ers, with many useful works beyond my pow- 
er to mention now. For myself, for years 
past, I have been studying the history of the 
African race, especially the strange. Bad story 
of the Negro in America, nnd have met no 
more interesting work than "The Rising 
Sun," a- valuable contribution to American 
literature made by Dr. Brown, a colored citi- 
zen of Boston. The "Life of William Lloyd 
Garrison," by Ills friend nnd fellow-worker, 
Oliver Johnsnn, is said to be a book of great 
interest, nnd should be read by all colored 
people. 

Brides the long lists of works of history, 
l'io:;ra|>liy, travel and fiction, this prolilir nge 
affords many valuable books to teach us of 
the plants, animals, birds, fishes and'insects 
which share our earthly home; and all studies 
of this kind arc improving, as they lead our 
minils "from the contemplation of nature to 
nutu\s'a God." 

The\ American Book Exchange of New 
York (Tribune Building) offers many advan- 
tages to readers of limited means. Among 
these are "The Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge," a good American reprint of Chambers' 
Encyclodcdia with a great deal of new matter 
added, 20 volumes for $10; "Macaulay'a His- 
tory of England," 3 vols, for $1.00; "Acme 
Library of Biography," 50 cts. ; "Acme Li- 
brary of Modern Classics," 50 cts. ; "Ameri- 
can Patriotism," 50 cts.; "Plutarch's Lives 
of Illustrious Men," 3 vols., $1.50; "Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible." illustrated, $1.00; 
"Dryden's Translation of Virgil," 50 eta. 

To all our colored people, I would say ear- 
nestly, read. No matter what your life may 
be, you should find some opportunity to read 
good, instructive books. 

The ancient Egyptians inscribed over the 
entrance to the first library of the world, 
" The remedy for diseases of the soul;" and 
whoever will turn from the bustle, the cares, 
the temptations of the world, to the silent, 
instructive companionship of books, will find 
a solace, a potent remedy for the wounds and 
heart-burnings, which, sooner or later, are 



of tho lending doctrines 
of Christianity were thorough and evangel- 
ical. HIb preachings abounded with quota- 
tions surprisingly minute, nnd his illustra- 
tions were vivid and correct. I lis knowledge 
of human nature was profound; and hence 

population, as well ns among a largu circle 
of whites. His language was pure English. 
In his intercourse with nil clusscs he was 
governed by Christian humility, and he ab- 
horred all cant. He uniformly opposed, 
both in public and private, everything like 
noise nnd confusion in the house or God. 
His colored audiences were vcrv prone to in- 
dulge themselves in this way. But whenever 
they did, he invariably suspended the exer- 
cises until they became quiet. On one of 
these occasions, he rebuked his hearers, sub- 
stantially as follows: "Yon noisy Christians 
remind me of the little branches (brook*) after 
oon full— then noisy 
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and reserve would give way to a firm and dig- 
nified defence, and most happily would he 
" answer a fool according to his folly." 

A person addicted to horse-racing and card- 
playing, one day stopped htm in the road and 
said, "Old man, you Christians Bay a great 
deal about the road to Heaven being very 
narrow. Now if this be true, a great many 
who profess to be traveling it, will not find 
it half wide enough." "That's very true," 
replied Uncle Jack, " of all who have merely 
a name to live, and all like you." "Why 
refer to ma ? " said the man ; " if I ho road is 
wide enough for nnv, it is for inc." "By no 
means," replied Uncle Jack. " When you set 
out, you will want to take along a card-table 



PITCHES, OR JUG? 

Wmcn, in the heat of noontide sun, ^ 
Which, when the work of day is done, 
Refreshes most^jic weary one. 
Pitcher or jug! 

Which makes strong to cradle tho grain. 
Which heaps highest the harvest train/ 
Which gives muscle and heart and brain. 
Pitcher or jug? 

Which sows kindness over the soil, 
Lighting the heavy hours of toil. 
With friendly words that never roil. 
Pitcher or jugt 

The pitcher, filled from the bubling spring. 

Playing and spraying. 

Curling and whirling. 
Over the pebbles under tho hill. 
It cools the brow and steadies the brain, 
Making the faint one strong again; 
For its daily task it nerves the arm, 
And leattd to labor a borrowed charm; 
It is a step on the road to wealth- 
Many a step in the way to health; 
It lightens home with a cheerful glow, 
Aod banishes from it useless woe; 
It smiles in the children's winsome ways, 
And leaves no sting in the holidays. 
So in all the best things aman will be richer, 
If be gives up tho jug, and drinks from tho 
pitcher. 
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er>ocial sphere than they hi 
might learn by their experience to choose tho 
good and Bhun the evil, to preserve the true 
and discard the false, to copy only what is 
useful and avoid all that is harmful and friv- 
olous. This is especially true in regard to 
the cultivation of the mind, and if, instead of 
the miscellaneous and desultory handling of 
books but too often practised by white read- 
ers, the colored students would seek only that I 



UN OLE JAOK. 

Extract from Hou-e's JIUlory of Virginia. 

In 1843, there died in Amelia County a Ne- 
gro preacher of considerable celebrity, who 
went by the name of " Uncle Jack." 

He was kidnapped, and brought from Afri- 
ca at seven years of age, and landed at Os- 
boren's on James River, from what, it is sup- 
posed was the last slave-ship which deposited 
its cargo in Virginia. 

Such was Uncle Jack's worth of character, 
that, on the death of his master, several be- 
nevolent individuals by their contributions 
purchased his freedom. One, who knew him 
well, said of him, "I regard this old African 
ns a burning light, raised up by Christian 
principles alone, to n degree of moral purity 
seldom equalled, and never exceeded in any 
country." 

Tho late Rev. Dr. Rice nlso remarked, 
"The old man's acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures is wonderful. Many of his interpreta- 
tions of obscure passages of Scripture aro sin- 
gularly just and striking. In many respects, 
indeed, he is the most remarkable man I ever 
knew." 



An individual accustomed to treat religion 
rather sportively, and who prided himself 
upon his morality, said to him, "Old man, I 
am as good as I need be. I can't help think- 
ing so, because God blesses me as much as he 
does you Christians, and I do not know what 
I want more than he gives me." To this the 
old preacher replied with great seriousness, 
"Just so with the hogs. I have often looked 
at them rooting among the leaves in the 
woods, and finding just ns many acorns as 
they need. And yet I never saw one of them 
look up to the tree whence the acorns fell." 

In speaking of the low state of religion in 
the country, Uncle Jack said, "There seems 
to be a great coldness and dendncss on the 
Bubject of religion, everywhere. The fire has 
gone out, and nothing is left but a few smok- 
ing chumps lying about in places." 

The laws of Virginia prohibited religious 
as well as other assemblies of slaves, unless at 
least two white persons were present. Such, 
however, was the universally acknowledged 
happy influence of Uncle Jack's meetings, 
that in his case it was not deemed necessary 
to enforce the Inw. On one occasion, some 
mischievous persons undertook to arrest and 
whip him, and several of his hearers. 

After the arrest, one of the number thus 
accosted Uncle Jock: "Well! old fellow, you 
nrc the ringleader of all these meeting?, and 
we have been anxious to catch you; now 
what have you to say for yourself ?" "Noth- 
ing nt all, master," was the reply. "What! 
nothing to say against being whipped! How 
is that?" "I have been wondering a long 
time," said he, " how it was, that so good a 
man as the Apostle Paul should have been 
whipped three times for preaching the gospel, 
while such an unworthy man as I am has been 
permitted to preach for twenty years without 



THE USE OF INTOXICATING SEINES 
AND TOBACCO, 

For Llicy arc always together in cases of 
drunkenness— mortgages the farm, fills 
poor houses and prisons; retards public im- 
provements, promotes ignorance and 
wretchedness, brings disaster to the 
merchant-ships and the railroad trains, 
lights the torch ofthe incendiary, maddens 
the brain of the robber and assassin, clos- 
es the shop, bank, factory, store; writes 
"bankrupt" upon many a promising enter- 
prise; is the great curse of manufacturing 
villages, and dooms the city to vice, vio- 
lence and misrule; tends to deteriorate, 
morally and physically, the offspring yet 
unborn of those addicted thereto. 

This state of things, if produced in any 
other way, would spread weeping and 
sackcloth over nations and continents. 
Any sweeping pestilence that could do 
this would hold a nation in alarm, and 
difluse, from i-nc end of it to the other, 
trembling and horror. 

It is well understood that this is the ef- 
fect of the use of these baneful articles — 
alcohol and tobacco. The effect is not 
casual, incidental, and irregular. It is un- 
iform, certain, deadly as the sirocco of the 
desert. 

It is not a periodical influence, return- 
ing at distant intervals, but as a deadly 
pestilence, breathing always; diffusing its 
poison when men sleep, and vthen they a- 
wako; by day and by night; in seed time 
and in harvest. 
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inrning, he found the ser- 
vant waiting anxiously to sec him. "Why, 
Tom," suid he, "what's the matter, why 
don't jou go to work?" "Why, master," 
replied the man, "if you would just please 
whip inc yourself, and don't tell Uncle Jack." 

We would like to extend this notice, hut 
wnnt of space forbids. Uncle Jack died at 
the ago of nearly one hundred years. Ho 
was one of those characters, that, under pro- 
pitious circuinslnnces, might have left on un- 
dying fame, hut in the limited sphere of his 
influence, his humble and consistent life won 
for him the affections of tho best people of 
tho community. 



An Ohio correspondent of the Tennes- 
see Good Templar gives the following 
sad illustration of the wages of sin. 

Forty' years ago, I noted down ten 
drinkers, sis young men and four boys. I 
saw the boys drink beer and buy scgars* 
in what was then called a 11 grocery" or 
" groggcry." I expressed my disappro- 
bation, but the seller gave a coarse reply. 
He continued the business, and in fifteen 
years he died of delirum tremens, leaving *f 
not five dollars. 

I never lost sight of- those ten, only as 
the clods of the valley hid their bodies 
from human vision. Of the six young 
men, one died of delirium tremens and 
one in a drunken fit ; two died of disease 
produced by their excesses before they 
reached the meridian of life; two of them 
left families not provided for, and two 
sons are drunkards. Of the two remain- 
ing, one is a miserable wreck, and the 
other a drinker in some better condition. 

Of the four boys, one had a good moth- 
er and grew up n sober man; one was 
killed by a club in a drunken broil ; one 
served two terms in the penitentiary ; and 
one has drunk himself into an inoffensive* 
dolt, whose family have to provide for 
him. 
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Providential movement to accomplish a 
higher development of the negro. 

Tho curse of miscegenation is checked; 
the forced level of slavery is broken; 
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tention to the .moral of oil the facts about 
the South, namely, that education is the 
best panacea for its ills. 
\No application of external force can do 
any good. Tbe remedy must work from 
within outwards. What is needed is the 
leaven of free, intelligent thought. 

Experience is the best teacher, and has 
given the South some lessons that have not 
been lost. A certain class will not learn 
and has not learned anything. But inde- 
pendent thinking is coming to be the or- 
der of the day. 

More than fifteen years after emanci- 
pation, there is the strongest conviction 
that the education of the colored people 
serious matter and must be attended 
to ; it is in the air as it never was before. 
The " Fool's Errand" has, we think, done 
much to quicken this feeling. 



d elays Matter In the Post oluee. s 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Nerjro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-fine cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, ts so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 

The Anniversary exercises of the j 
Hampton Institute will be on Thursday, 
May 20tb. Visitors can leave New York 
City at 4 o'clock r. si., Philadelphia at C . 
r M connecting with the " Bay Line 
Steamers " at Baltimore, which leave at 9 
o'clock and arrive at Fortress Monroe at 
8 o'clock a. M. ; returning, the steamers 
leave Fortress Monroe at 7 o'clock r. M., 
arriving at Baltimore at 7 o'clock the 
next morning, at Philadelphia at 11, and 
at New York at 2 o'clock p. M. 

Owin" to the destruction of Academic 
Hall, the general public will be invited to 
attend only the alternoon rhetorical exer- 
cises commencing at\half-past one o'clock. 
The invited guests from a distance, "who 
shall arrive on the morning of the 20th, 
(a comparatively small number) will have 
an opportunity of witnessing the class ex- 
ercises of the morning in the somewhat 
limited accommodations. 



A SOTJTHEBN VIEW. 

The letter published below was so in- 
teresting that we requested of the gentle- 
man who received it and of its author, per- 
mission to publish, which they kindly 
gave. 

The author is a native citizen of one of 
the Southern States, who adhered to the 
South throughout the war, but embraced 
the national party and believed in Ibe pol- 
itics of the Republican party afterwards. 
He says : — 

"I believe I have ft profound respect for the 
African race. I have met with few who respect 
or sympathize with them more. 1 hope then- 
is noil. in- in inv letters giving a contrary im- 
pression. I am fully alive to the duty of the 
white to the black for a hundred years to come, 
, and am disposed to do my own . ^ 

" We know the negro infinitely better than 
; anv one who has only an adult acquaintance 
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„...;ritton book. Your 
people can't learn the negro You mistake in 
one thing. I think the real negro female is i 
tin t n r:\ 1 1 v virtuous. Ignorance 18, of course, 
such a promoter of vice, that in the concrete. , 
there is much licentiousness among the race. , 
But allowing for the extraordinary inflaenca 
which their preachers have over them, the pure 
negro female is a woman inclined to virtue and 
actually virtuous to ft remarkftbl 
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The memorial of the Trustees of the 
Feabody Fund to Congress, from which ! 
we publish extracts, embodies the argu- 
ment to individual friends of humanity 
and of their country, to aid the cause of 
negro education. The free school sys- 
tems of the South must be supported by- 
taxation ; there is no other way ; but the 
skill, experience and private resources of 
the North should be applied at certain 
central points which are likely to extend 
a wide influence and give to the South a 
help and stimulus that it needs. 
' The fitting of negro teachers for the ne- 
gro race is the work to be pushed by the 
North. 

The mental capacity of the colored pco- 
pcople is an established fact, and the 
success of negro teachers is assured by 
the testimony of hundreds of Southerners 
ontler whose supervision colored teachers 
have been employed for the past eight or 
ten years. The lost fifteen years have 
demonstrated the improvability of the ex- 
slaves, their eagerness for knowledge, and 
the increasing sympathy of the whites in 
their improvement, ' and have made it 
perfectly clear that only by their mental 
and moral elevation can the nation es- 
cape sad consequences from their enfran- 
chisement. 



. blood. The Freed- 

.01. The Latin races an- not. The 
are not. Nor are the Africans. Ex- 
for saving that I believe the Africans 
are more capable of being freemen under our 
system than any of the races just uamed. But 
that is far from saying that they are lit. or ever 
will be. The thing which we should guard 
most zealously is citizenship. Philosophically 
(treating the matter from an ethnological liomt 
of view), none ahould be. admitted to it but the 
Teutonic and Anglican races. 

"The whole North has been for a hundred 
„ n ,l ur tl,« influence of cant in regard to 
cribed the difference per- 
two flections to slavery. 
Well, wo have got rid of 
arse removed 1 Look at 

of Virginia, and you will seo that 

in the counties in which the African race is 
num. -runs lands are assessed at the rate of four 
or five dollars an acre; while in the counties 
where that race is few in number the assess- 
ment is at the rate of twenty-five to fifly do! 
lars. This is fifteen or eighteen years after the 
abolition. Can you ut 
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Fhom twelve years' experience in co- 
education of the sexes at the Hampton 
Institute, wc incline to increased faith in 
the stability of character which education 
gives to young colored women of all 
shades. 

There is more in them to work upon 
than wc expected to find. The white 
woman is protected by public sentiment, 
by law, and by the bullet that is some- 
times sent where it is deserved j there is 
added to her inherited, innate, educated 
instincts, a panoply of external helps. 
The negro girl, with the past terribly 
against "her, practically without a shadow 
of protection, relying only on her con- 
science and innate self-respect, is consider- 
ed as fair game by hounds of every color 
who may follow her with nothing to fear. 

How docs she hold out? Wc believe, 
witli wonderful success and credit to her- 
self. Wc refer to the belter class. 

There must be a basis of character or 
fine womanly instinct in the negro woman 
(as above claimed) which has survived 
generations or damaging influences. Re- 
cent travelers in Africa have pointed this 
out in various tribes, especially the Zulus. 
The work of fitting colored girls for the j 
family life and Christian work is full of i 
encouragement. Their educators every- 
where testify to rapid development of 
womanly qualities wherever they have 
la fair chance. Would that national 
'or northern wealth would treble their 
1 chances ! 

If the practical question were of the 
present ability of the negro to govern 
himself and others, there would be little 
hope for him in this country. The real 
question is, Can the Nation carry this 
new load of 700.000 ignorant voters until 
they shall be better fitted for their duties ? 
Their improvability is beyond a doubt 
and is only a question of the people's j 
will. 

The negro is the only race that seems 
to have affinity for, and that survives 
contact with, the white race; it has a I 
1 genius for adaptation and for making it- j 
self useful. It gained ten per cent, in pop- 
ulation from 1800 to 1870. What will 
the coming census say ? 

It is eager for land and for education, 
and has a tremendous grasp as an agri- 
cultural or producing power. There is 
no need of despair about it except as it 
may be neglected. 

It will make good use of all educational 
facilities, push itself steadily onward and 
upward, provided its inward force shall 
be developed by sufficient opportunities. 
It will, under wise treatment, furnish 
' good material for the building up of the 
nation. It may, through neglect, be a 
1 serious drag upon the country. 
! We, at Hampton, live in a region with a 
laroe negro majority, where land sells from 
tonto seventy-five dollars an acre. What 
1 is said above, as to the general effect of a 
negro majority on the value of land, is 
worth attention ; wc would welcome fur- 
ther information on that point. The wri 



Providential movement to accomp 
higher development of the negro. 

The curse of miscegenation is checked; 
the forced level of slavery is broken; 
thousands have sjnk below it and thou- 
sands have risen above it. The negro 
South like the irishman North is buying 
the land and getting a fobthold. 

The negro is in a struggle in which he 
docs not so much need laws and boxes of 
second-hand clothing as light. Educat- 
ing the negro is helping pay part of the 
nation's debt ; repudiating this is as bad 
and as dangerous as any other form of 
ipudiation. 1 
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The educators of the Negro arc, we be- 
lieve glad that the " Fool's Errand" has 
appeared. This book seems to have been 
written to prove that reconstruction is a 
failure; it exalts the "carpet bagger," and 
declares that the South is solid for the 
ideas of the rcbclion. Opposing these 
opinions from his personal experience, es- 
pecially of late years, the Negro educa- 
tor is glad of an agitation that brings at- 



slavery (so-called) a high price? j 

"Oh no! It was not slavery. Hunk of 
Athena, which presented the highest picl ure of 
civilization of ancient times, where there 
tins no black race, but where the "laves 
numbered 400,000 and the free only 40,000 ; 
and how absurd does the cant in which Boston 
has been dealing as her chief staple of coul- 
■ merce for seventy-five years appear. 
| "No; alavery was ft blessing to the negro; 
and aa others had inflicted the curse of an infe- 
rior rim of being* upon the South, slavery to 
1 them was a blessing. I admire Hampton lnstl- 
[ tute ; but how aadly inadequate is it to the task 
' of fitting an inferior race for the free instltu- 
I tions of our Anglican system of government 1 
The abolitiou of slavery was the doom of 
the negro. The law of the survival of the fit- 
test now obtains, and will work out Ins de- 
struction on this continent ill a century or two. 

- Let us d,, all we can forhim. It is ourduty 
to do bo. Let us protect him in the fullest en. 
jovment of political rights and of all means of 
moral advancement, and leave the rest to des- 
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tcr of the above letter seems to forget that 
the lands of the South were worked un- 
der the exclusive control of white owners, 
and that any exhaustion and consequent 
low value where the blacks abound is not 
the fault of the negro but the legitimate 
fruit of slavery. 

That the negro gained nnd that the 
white man lost by slavery, is sure to be 
the verdict of history. 

The Hampton Institute and other 
schools are pushing not creating a forward 
! movement, taking advantage of the long 
1 pent-up eagerness of the frccdmcn for 
knowledge, adding breadth to a thought 
and experience gained under Southern 
' taskmasters, and arc spreading the leaven 
I of ideas as far and as wide as their re- 
sources permit. With trebled means 
they would be equal to the need of the 
people; but the National Treasury is 
closed to the nation's great duty in this 
matter, and the pocket of the public 
seems willing to do no more. 

The inferior race is not likely to get 
abreast of the superior, but that it can be 
gained to. the side of industry and good 
morals is the simplest question of effort 
from without to meet their own needs 
and aspirations. 

Wc believe that the " abolition of slav- 
ery " was not the " doom of the negro," 
as our friend claims, but a; wonderful 



PARTISANSHIP. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently decided that the judges 
of the State courts were liable to indict- 
ment and conviction for crime, in refusing 
to impanel colored men on juries. The 
Stale of Richmond, Va., says of this de- 
cision : " It is an act of tyranny of the 
North over the South, a piece of reckless 
revenge of the conqueror over the con- 
quered. Northern and Southern men and 
women hate each other instinctively, and 
this habit is only modified, not removed 
entirely, when they happen to come into 
close association. The study of revenge 
I occupies the thoughts of the great major- 
! ity of the Northern people, and to this 
feeling the leaders pander." 
I Of about even date with the above, the 
New York Tribune says: "Who does 
I not know that the bitterest and most ma- 
lignant l-ebelism is displayed to-day, not 
i by men who fought to the end and were 
beaten, but by the children of the men 
who fought. Southern mothers have 
taught their boys to hate the party and 
the men by whom the rebellion was sub- 
dued. There is less of true loyalty, less 
of disposition to forget the past, and join 
hands for the good of the whole country, 
among the generation just coming for- 
ward than appeared among the Southern 
people ten years ago. Conciliation has 
entirely failed." 

These are sad and dreadful pictures of 
human and political depravity. If they 
arc life-like, the people of the country are 
given up to revenge and rebellion, and 
i there is no good in them. Gray-headed 
merchants from the North and South 
' have gushed towards each other with all 
the passionate devotion of young women. 
1 Hands have been worn thin in shaking 
; hands over the bloody chasm." North- 
ern and Southern men are trusting each ■ 
i other with untold sums of money in busi- 
ncss and trade. " Revengeful " grooms- 
I men from the North are leading to the 
altar " rebellious'' Southern brides. "Re- 
vengeful " capitalists of the North are in- 
vesting immense sums of money in the 
industries, the State securities, and rail- 
ways of the. " rebellious " South. Bloody 
minded and " revengeful " Northern peo- 
ple stayed the rising tide of disease at 
Memphis, and " rebellious" Southern peo- 
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pic thanked them for it from the bottom 
of their hearts. 

And yet, the eyes of these journalists 
glare at each other across the border line. 
Tliey patiently rub their fingers in the 
now dry and scanty gore of the same 
bloody chasm, and fiercely shake the 
faintly colored tips at each other, crying 
aloud, "It's a lie! It's a liel There is 
no love, no conciliation. It's all hate and 
revenge, tyranny and disloyalty I " 

Is it then true that there is no more 
hope? Is a real Union impossible? Is 
the Constitution a rope of sand, is self- 
government a failure, and must the Re- 
public finally die? Revenge on the one 
side and disloyalty on the other are swift 
ceatrifugal forces, which cannot be sub- 
dued, and must set the atoms of Union- 
ism flying off into promiscuous ruin. We 
do not believe it. These hostile opinions 
ate partisan, and even fanatical and fool- 
j ish. The Pall Mall Gazelle said recently, 
in comparing English nnd American po- 
' litical machinery, that the Americans did 
not tolerate constant and daily stump 
speeches by their candidates for the high- 
est office, but left the stirring up of strife 
to itinerant speakers who did the busi- 
ness for them. "The Americans," it 
says, " know well that if great multitudi- 
nous constituencies are to be reached, 
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icoarse instrumentalities must be employ- 
ed. There must be gross exaggeration, 
bold misrepresentation, arguments too 
weak to deserve the name of sophistry, 



THE FEABODY FU8D- TRUSTEES. 
I VThi Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund have addressed a memorial to 



Phaeton was leas a fool when he mounted the 
chariot to drive the horses of the Sun, than 
ourselves, if wc expect to reach the zenith of 
prosperity and happiness under such guid- 



try, those who desire to maintain the peace 
and order of society, that the time for vigor- 
ous action has come. Belays are dangerous. 
If the corrective be not promptly applied, the 
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. be employ- 
ed. There must be gross exaggeration, 
bold misrepresentation, arguments too 
weak to deserve the name of sophistry, 
clumsy daubing of one side with flattery 
and indecent pelting o* the other side 
with rhetorical mud." 

The hot words of these typical journals 
would justify the opinion that the press 
of America was enlisted to do the dirty 
work of the politicians. The truth is, 
that the many errors and deficiencies of 
the South are matched againBt as many 
errors and deficiencies of the North, and 
it is not profitable or amusing for the 
Northern pot to taunt the Southern kettle 
with blackness. The attitude of the South 
on many questions regarding the rights 
of the colored people, and the obligations 
of States to pay their debts, is not at- 
tractive, and Bhould compel them to deal 
with the North in an undertone. And 
the North is bound to an equal mildness 
of speech. 

In a recent debate in the United States 
Senate, over the matter of Whittaker, the 
colored cadet at West Point, Senator 
Hoar said : " The colored boy who enters 
West Point, unless the practise has 
changed within a year or two, is in as 
complete solitude as Robinson Crusoe 
was on his island. The boy is left abso- 
lutely without an associate. Nobody 
speaks to him. Nobody calls on him in 
his room. Nobody affords him any sym- 

Cy either in sickness or in sorrow." 
the majority of cadets at West 
Point are of Northern birth and with Re- 
publican antecedents. They reflect the 
instincts, opinions and conduct of the 
communities from, which they came. 
That sentiment is now strongly opposed 
to granting any social standing to the ne- 
gro, simply on account of his color. It 
is hardly fair for the North to exhibit 
such hostility to the South for its attitude 
towards the negro, when it utterly fails 
itself to do justice in the first instance. 
The North is in no position to throw 
stones when to-day a negro in New York 
is testing in the courts, the question 
whether or not he can attend the theatre. 

There i8 no \paper at the South which 
has, as a rule, presented broader, more 
independent opinions on political subjects 
than the State./ 1% is doing in many ways 
the best work. Its conductors are in. the 
advanced line of thinkers at the South. 
But, in this instance, the State has fallen, 
for a moment, from its high estate, and 
has done itself and the Southern people 
great injustice. The Tribune falls into 
the same error, and utters sentiments 
which the best thought of the North does 
not endorse. 

There has been a conflict of two " civ- 
ilizations " in this country, ending in a 
terrible war. In law and in fact there is 
now but one "civilization." But the old 
habits of thought, the old traditions, the 
inherited hostilities, still exist, though 
the}* diminish in strength Aeh year. 
Just now it is a conflict between ideas of 
government. The North, for certain suffi- 
cient reasons, entertains the idea that 
large power lies in the central govern- 
ment; while the South, for certain rea- 
sons, holds to the idea of State sovereign- 
ty. No laws, can control or modify these 
ideas. Change comes from social growth 
only. Custom-houses and bayencts can- 
not reach men's thoughts. Angry, hot 
words cannot create a platform upon 
which all can stand together. If the press 
of both sections should become concilia- 
tory and appreciative, the politics of the 
country would instantly be purified, and 
a better understanding would arise. This 
can hardly be expected to arise when 
men are given to one-sided views. But 
those who are disposed to take their opin- 
ions from the newspapers should always 
remember that the papers show the weak- 
ness and strength of human nature. The 
instances we have given are samples of 
the weakness. w. n. a. 



Da. John R. Hewett, formerly of the 
' Hampton Soldiers' Home, has located at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, to practice his 
profession. He has a good education as 
Physician and Surgeon, and also as 
Chemist, and we tniBt will meet with 
success. His office is just above the 
Arlington Hotel. 



THE PEABODY FUflD TRUSTEE8. 
3 ;The Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund have addressed a memorial to 
Congress, signed on their behalf by Alex. 
H. H. Stuart of Virginia, M. R. Waite, 
Chief Justice of the United States, and 
Wm. M. Evarts, Secretary of State, pray- 
ing that such public " aid may be granted 
as may be required to secure to the col- 
ored population of the Southern States 
the education which is necessary to fit 
them for the discharge of their duties as 
citizens of the United States." 

The memorial was written by General 
Stuart, an ex-slaveholder. It embodies 
the principal reasons on which have been 
based the gift of over five millions of dol- 
lars by Northern friendB for negro educa- 
tion during the past fifteen years, and 
which inspire an annual stream of about 
half a million dollars in charity that goes 
steadily from the North to colored schools 
in the South, to mingle with something 
like twelve hundred thousand dollars de- 
voted to negro education from the treas- 
uries of the states lately in rebellion. 

To meet the needs of four and a-half 
millions of ex-slaves coming out of ages 
of barbarism .and immediately from three 
centuries of bondage in America, this aid 
is most inadequate. To fit seven hundred 
thousand negro voters, mostly illiterate, 
for the duties of citizenship is vitally im- 
portant. 

When 11 a race numbering five millions 
of souls is elevated from the degrada- 
tion of slavery to the high position of cit- 
izenship of a great republic, with all its 
precious rights and weighty responsibil- 
ities," there is work to be done for them. 

The well known and able men compris- 
ing the Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund seem to have realized this as 
never before, and have Btated the need, 
the danger and the duty in this matter, 
with singular clearness and force. 

We quote from their memorial, believ- 
ing that we can put nothing better into 
our columns than some of its Weighty 
words : — 

" In a letter to Mr. Yancey, dated January 
0, 1816, Mr. Jefferson says: 'If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what will never be.'. V. 

The inaugural address of President 
Monroe, delivered March 4, 1816, is quot- 
ed as follows: — 

" 'The people themselves become the will- 
ing instruments of their own debasement and 
ruin. Let us look to the great cause, and en- 
deavor to preserve it in full force. Let us, 
by all wise and constitutional measures, pro- 
mote intelligence among the people, as the 
best means of preserving our liberties.' 

"Wcare thus compelled to face the fact 
that more than half a million of voters, scat- 
tered over half the Union, from illiteracy are 
notoriously incompetent to the intelligent 
discharge of the public duties intrusted to 
them . This large class of uneducated voters, 
it must be remembered, are not merely citi- 
zens and voters of the StateB in which they 
respectively reside: they are also citizens of 
the United States. The power which they 
wield and the influence which they exert is 
not merely local : it iB co-extensive with the 
Union. Their votes may decide the issues of 
peace or war; they may control presidential 
elections and give shape to the policy of the 
nation; they are entitled to participate in the 
election of President and Vice-President, of 
Members of the House of Representatives, and 
of the State Legislatures which choose Sena- 
tors of the United States; they elect govern- 
ors and legislators of their respective States, 
judges, clerks, sheriffs, supervisors, magis- 
trates, and almost every officer intrusted with 
the administration of public affairs; they are 
themselves eligible to all positions of honor, 
trust, and emolument, and legally competent 
to act as judges or to sit as jurors in cases in- 
volving the most sacred rights of life, liberty, 
and property." 

These words of Horace Mann of Mas- 
sachusetts, referring to the National Gov- 
ernment, may be applied to the pres- 
ent day : — 

"'All this splendid structure, the vastest 
and nicest ever devised by mortals, is under 
the control of men who are incapable of read- 
ing one word of the language which describes 
its framework and defines its objects and its 
guards, incapable of reading one word of con- 
temporaneous exposition, of antecedent his- 
tory, or of subsequent development, and 
therefore make it includo anything or exclude 
anything, as their blind passions may dictate. 



Phaeton was less a fool when he mounted the 
chariot to drive the horses of the Sun, than 
ourselves, if we expect to reach the zenith of 
prosperity and happiness under such guid- 

" If Horace Mann felt justified in using lan- 
guage like this more thin twenty years ago, 
where would he find words adequate to the 
expression of his thoughts if he were living 
in the present day! 

* l But, in the opinion of your Committee, 
the colored race constitute an exceptional 
class of our population. Having for genera- 
tions been held in slavery, they had no op- 
portunity of obtaining education, of acquir- 
ing property, or of qualifying themselves for 
the intelligent discharge of the duties of citi- 
zenship. They are not responsible for their 
ignorance. They have had no teachers to in- 
struct them in even the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, and their parents were as ignorant as 
themselves. It cannot, therefore, be matter 
of surprise that they should be, as they un- 
questionably arc, generally incompetent to 
form intelligent opinions on political ques- 
tions, or to exercise with discretion the elec- 
tive franchise. Justice would seem to de- 
mand that when a duty is required of a class 
of cilfizena, the means should be afforded to 
them to discharge it properly. The general 
sentiment of mankind has condemned as 
tyrannical and oppressive Ihe conduct of the 
Egyptian task-masters, who required the Is- 
raelites to make brick and yet refused to fur- 
nish the straw that was necessary. 

***** 

"Your Committee have already quoted the 
pregnant remark of Mr . Madison, that 
'Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, 
and a people who mean to be their own gov- 
ernors must arm themselves with this power 
which knowledge gives.' Can the people of 
the United States feel that they have done 
their whole duty to the colored race until 
they have given them that degree of educa- 
tion which is essential to self-protection ? 

"Passing to the consideration of the sub- 
ject in i:s broader and national aspects, can 
any reflecting man doubt that the infusion of 
so large an element of ignorance into the con- 
stituent body must be a source of weakness 
to our Bystem of government ? Can any one 
fail to perceive that such a class of voters are 
constantly liable to become the dupes of art- 
ful demagogues, and give their support to 
measures dangerous alike to liberty and prop- 
erty t 

The Chairman of our Board, in his address 
at the opening of the last meeting, gave us an 
admonition on this subject which should 
never be forgotten. It was in these words: 
•Our free institutions rest upon intelligence 
and virtue, and can survive almost anything 
except ignorance, and the vice, corruption, 
and violence which are so generally the- re- 
sults of ignorance.' 

"Where large masses of population are un- 
informed, and iu need of the common neces- 
saries of life, nothing is more easy than for 
artful demagogues to inflame their minds 
against their more fortunate countrymen, 
who, by patient industry and thrift, • have 
been able to surrouud themselves and their 
families with all the appliances of comfort 
and luxury. 

" What right have the people of the United 
States' to claim exemption from dangers of 
this kind, which hayc proved so disastrousin 
other countries ? It must be remembered that 
probably four-fifths of all the bonds of the 
United States, of the several States, of coun- 
ties, cities, and towns, and of railroad and 
canal companies; and even a larger propor- 
tion of the stocks of all banks, railroad and 
canal companies, factories, insurance compa- 
nies, and other moneyed corporations which 
are held by citizens of the United StateB, are 
owned by capitalists of the Northern and 
Eastern States. The people of the Southern 
and Western States, and especially the color- 
ed people, own very few of them, and have 
no further concern with them than to bear, 
directly or indirectly, their share of the saxes 
levied to pay the interest or dividends on 
them. What security have the people of the 
United Statea that these jarring interests of 
debtor and creditor, of numbers and proper- 
ty, may not in the future give rise to serious 
conflicts ? Very recently riotous commotions 
of this kind assumed such formidable propor- 
tions as to render it necessary to use military 
power to suppress them. If to this turbulent 
clement of the North there be added sevep 
hundred thousand untutored and non-proper 
ty-holding colored voters, whose interest is 
opposed to these kinds of property because 
of the taxation which they entail upon them, 
it requires no spirit of prophecy to foresee 
that the danger will be greatly increased. 
Attempt have already been made, and not 
without some success, to instil into the minds 
of the colored voters the idea that they are 
neither morally nor legally bound to pay any 
public debt which was contracted before they 
were emancipated and invested with the 
rights of citizenship. 

"Admonitions like these ought to teach 
the thoughtful men of all parts of our coun- 



try, those who desire to maintaiu the peace 
and order # society, that the time for vigor- 
ous action has come. Delays are dangerous. 
If the corrective be not promptly applied, the 
evil may become irresistible. That corrective 
is the diffusion of knowledge among the peo- 
ple; and this can bo accomplished only by 
teaching every voter to read and write, so 
that he may be able to have acceBa to the beat 
sources of information and form an intelli- 
gent opinion on every question which may 

* * * * * 

"It appears from the last Annual Report of 
our able and accurate General Agent [Rev. 
Barnas Seara, D. D.,J that there are at this 
time 'two millions of children in these [the 
Southern] States without the means of in- 
struction.' Of these doubtless more than 
one-half are colored. Our General Agent 
presents the necessity of action by Congress 
on this Bubjcct in the following impressive 
words: 'The mere neglect of a great oppor- 
tunity may entail disaster upon them and 
their posterity by suffering a horde of young 
barbarians to grow up to prey upou the peace 
of society. The peril, if once overlooked in 
the critical moment, cannot afterwards be 
remedied by legal enactment and penal meas- 
ures. If men fail to take the necessary pre- 
caution by training the young to be useful 
citizens, they must expect to reap a corres- 
ponding harvest, and to sec around them a 
community distinguished for " dwarfish vir- 
tues and gigantic vices." * 
* 

"George Peabody, the enlightened and 
beneficent founder of the trust which bears 
his honored name, was a native of Massachu- 
setts, but lor many years a resident of Lon- 
don, where he accumulated a large fortune. 
With characteristic sagacity, he was among 
the first to foresee the evils which would be 
entailed on the Southern* States by the ravages 
of the war, and the consequent inability of 
the people of those States to extend to the 
rising generation the blessings of education. 
Discarding every feeling of a sectional char- 
acter and acting with a magnanimity almost 
without a parallel in history, he dedicated 
several millions of dollars of his private for- 
tune 'to be held by trustees [named by him : 
self] and their auccesaors, and the income 
thereof used and applied, in their discretion, 
for the promotion and encouragement of in- 
tellectual, moral, and industrial education 
among the young of the more destitute por- 
tions of ' the Southern and Southwestern 
States of our Union, his purpose being that 
the benefits intended should be distributed 
among the entire population, and without 
other distinction than their needs and the op- 
portunities of usefulness to them." 

"For twelve years the members of this 
Board have endeavored faithfully to discharge 
the duties of the trust reposed in them. in 
the performance of this duty their thoughts 
have been turned to the destitution o'f the 
Southern States, to the unlettered condition 
of a large portion of their population, and to 
the necessity of extending liberal assistance 
to the education of the new class of voters 
who have been introduced into our system. 
The Board have the satisfaction of knowing 
that with the limited means at their dispoaal 
they have been able to accomplish much 
good. But these means are entirely dispro- 
portionate to the end. Where millions of 
citizens arc growing up in the grossest igno- 
rance, it ia obvious that neither individual 
charity nor the resources of impoverished 
States will be sufficient to meet the emergen- 
cy. Nothing short of the wealth and Dower 
of the Federal Government will Buffice to 
™»- the evil." 



Mr. John B. Gouan, the veteran Tem- 
perance lecturer, who for forty "years has 
not failed in eloquence or fire, has recent-^ 
ly given two lectures at Hampton Insti- 
tute, one of which, on Peculiar People, he 
generously gave for the benefit of the 
Butler School, and the other, a private 
one to the students. The school is in- i 
debted for his visit to the kind offices of 
Hon. Wm. Claflin, Representative and 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts who, with 
his wife and Mrs. Senator Crapo, accom- 
panied Mr. Gough. 



ENTEBPBISE- AMONG THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 

Some months ago we published, with^ 
permission of a friend of Hampton, a let- 
ter from a young colored man, graduate 
of the Philadelphia High School, in wtjjch 
he spoke of the effort he was making to 
put up a suitable building for his school 
in Louisville, Ga. His friends in Phila- 
delphia aided him with money to some 
extent, but advised him to encourage the 
colored people to do the chief part them- 
selves, promising to supply maps and a 
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mall library when the school-house was 
finished Stimulated by his efforts, they 
have finished it in about two years. Some 
„f the colored people gave material.; oth- 
labor; and some, donations of money, 
from twenty-five cents to five dollars, but 
most of them very Bmall sums. The 
house completed, the enterprise of the 
' „lc has been pleasantly encouraged by 
he rift, not only of the maps and library, 
{.i. of a nice set of desks and seats for 
thirtv-si* pupils. The great delight and 
Altitude with which this wise and gener- 
a's lift was received, is very eloquently 
expressed by the young teacher. We 
publish extracts from his account of it 
in &L° ui8villc paper : — . 

>| afr Editor: — Allow me through the col- 
umn's of your valuable pajScr to express my 
eratitudc and thanks to the citizens of Louis- 
ville for the sympathy and aid which they so 
kindly gave me in my recent efforts to erect 
a school-house here for colored children. 
Two years ago. through the liberality of some 
philanthropic friends (principally patrons and 
well-wishers of the school in which I was ed- 
ucated, and hence interested in me and my 
enterprise,) I was enabled to commence the 
building, and at different times to make such 
renewed" efforts towards it as required but 
very little additional labor and expense -to 
render it serviceable, though not entirely 
complete And now I am pleased to state, 
that through the kindness of Hon. J. H. Pol- 
hill 111 Powell and several other prominent 
citizens who contributed variously to the 
cause, and also through the assistance of a 
number of my colored friends and patrons, 
additional work upon the building has been 

an plished. The lower apartment has 

hecn furnished with maps, seats, desks, and 
other conveniences that belong to a well ap- 
pointed school-room, for which my thanks 
and those of tile colored people of this com- 
munity are due to Miss and other kind 

friends, referred to above, who promised me 
such donations on condition that I would suc- 
ceed in my undertaking. I think the colored 
people of Louisville have now taken the lead in 
this county in respect to educational facilities 
(I refer only to colored schools). My hope is to 
raise the standard and increase the efficiency 
of this school until it shall be all that may be 
desired in an agricultural community. 1 
nly true mcthocf to 



so many things that are strange. 8uch as 
steam-boatB and sailing vessels : also I never 
seen cars untill last fall as 1 was coming 
through. Because I live long ways, at least 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from the 
Hail Roid. Well I came here on the 18th 
day of October, 1879. I find the school very 
pleasant and is more than I had expected. 
Although I was very lonesome at first because 
I never was away from my relatives before. 
And I think its natural for any one to feel that 
way, especially one that never has been away 
from his relatives in his life. But now I am 
happy and feel contented and like to 
study my lessons. Of course- I like the 
school real well in every respect. The 
teachers and others that are in charge of this 
school are such a good people and done all 
they could to make the Indians better and 
turn them from their bad ways. I hope 
that they will succeed in so doing, for we 
know now (at least I do) how little the In- 
dian knowB about the world: and what was 
above him. So I will draw my letter to a 
close by thanking you again and again for 
this chance of getting an education. 

I am respectfully yours, 

Thomas J. Wn.DCATT. 
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FROM A JUNIOR. 

Dear Friend: 

■ I am writing to om 
not acquainted with, and I kn 
way of introducing myself to ; 
write you an outline of the histo 
life, and future desires. 

My father, and my mother wei 
and I was born as a slave in Al 
the year 1849. I commenced picking 
ton on the farm when very young, and 
mother used to take me on her Bhoulders 
carry me to the house which was abou 
half mile from the fields. I grew up I 
slave in ignorance. You may judge f 
the following remarks what sort of a I 
I belonged to. A friend gave me a a b( 
it was called the Webster spelling book, 
the man that I belonged to took it from 



When I was a Junior I longed for this day to 
come that I might I be able to write you a 
real interesting letter. Tlie word Senior 



seemed as large to me then as President does 
now. I thought to bt a member of the Senior 
class was to know 'something about almost 
rything. Now I have arrived at the long 



worked on the farm awhile, and at my own 
request I was admitted to enter the knitting 
department, therefore I remained there untill 
the first of October, then I entered the Junior 
class, I am getting on very well with my 
studies. I am doing the best I can, and hope 

to be able tq enter the Middle class by next c . t . Jl; .. UB . «— ■■- • 

tcrm wished -for period, I feel my-ifeficiencies I 

I like this Bchool and its regulations, and I than ever. I feel, in fact, I know that I know 
feel that it is one of God's great gifts to the I nothing when compared with the knowledge 
cast down and degraded human beings for ' of the great school I am about to enter, 
whom Christ shed his blood on the cross to I My stay at Hompton, this summer, has been 
8ave 1 a very beneficial one tome both physically and 

When the Academic Hall was burned, I mentally. There were a great many students 
was one among the number that lost every I that remained here all summer. The boys 
thing I had except what I had on. I confess | worked on the farm in the knitting room 
that I felt sad and cast down when I could saw-mill and work-shops. The girls worked 
not tell where my next garment would come , in the knitting room, students' dining-room, 
from but I thank God that I have learned washed and ironed for themselves and the boys 
through the teaching of a good missionary to and attended to other necessities connected 
trust in Christ I have received some clothes with the students department. One of my 
«nd I am thankful to mv heavenly Father classmates and I had charge of the teachers' 
o put department. My friend cooked, and I did 
every | the general housework for the teachers. 

igh to make an ordinary faro- 



that he will nlv 
their trust in h 
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d I try to trust h 
ve he will help me. 
ill; I desire to stay hi 
years to qualifie myself to teach. I b 
teaching and wish to make it 
would rather teach than to d< . „ 
world. I do not use tobacco nor whiskey m 
any form. I will now close with best wishes 
for your success in this world, and also in the 
world to come, that is the beautiful city that 
is prepared for the people of God. 

Tours respectfully, H. 
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good citizens _ 
prove their morals, their religion and their 
education. If our Solons at Washington 
could frame their statutes with that object in 
view it would do more towards bettering the 
condition of the black man and eliminating 
sectional bitterness and strife than all the 
other legislation for him that could be passed 
between now and the 99th Congress. 

"To conclude, let me again tender my sin- 
cere thanks to all parties. They have shown 
themselves the friends of education and en- 
lightenment. With such sentiments among 
our private citizens, may we not hope that the 
time is not far distant when our public legis- 
lators will devise some means by which the 
State and county may give our, common 
schools a longer and more generous support 1 
"Truly aud gratefully, 

"George E. Johnson." 
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SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 
We give below another set of the 
" scholarship letters," which, as mo* of 
our readers know, are written yearly by 
the students of Hampton to those wbc 
make their education possible by gifts of 
scholarships of $70 a year, or $210 for the 
three vears' course. The Indians and 
State students, though not provided for 
exactly as the rest, are also required to 
write letters as specimens of their pro- 
gress which may be used to interest the 
friends of the* school. 

FROM AN INDIAN. 

Dear friend : 

I am a boy of twenty years of age 
and was born in Indian Territory in the tribe 
known as tho Absentee Shawnee Indians. 
My parents were both dead : my mother be- 
\n" K died first, when I was about fifteen years 
of age. And my father died just two years 
ago. I can remember the last words that he 
spoke to me while he was- yet alive. He says 
that I must not gave up the great object 
which I am now aiming for, because a day is 
coming when nil Red, Colored and White 
should live in pcaee under one law, like one 
great nntinn of people. I hnve these words 
in my mind nil tho tunc. So I have been go- 
ing to school ever since; firs', at Shawnee 
Mission, near Sac and Fox Agency in Indian 
Territory and afterwards I came here. Per- 
mit me therefore to express my warm thanks 
to you for this opportunity I now have for ob- 
taining an education. So that I may know 
how to live in a better life, and also to know 
how to teach my people after I go home. 



__jt allow his servants any 
time to eat. They ate on their way to the 
fields and sometimes we would be at our 
plow-B waiting for day to break, so we could 
Bee how to plow and hoe, and one time my 
mother commenced teaching her children the 
Lord's Prayer. lie told her if he ever heard 
of her teaching her children the Lord's Prayer 
again he would puniBh her severely for it. 
And she was obliged to stop teaching us the 
Lord's Prayer. Therefore I never learned the 
Lord's Prayer, untill 1873. 

Wilson's radc passed through Alabama in 
1865. And the soldiers carried me along 
with them, and we arrived at Montgomery af- 
ter a three weeks' travel through the country. 
I was also glad to have the chance of going 
with them. When we got to Montgomery we 
met some colored troops there, and I enlisted 
as a recrute in the 01st United States colored 
infantry. I belonged to Company I. I con- 
tinued in service nine months, then our regi- 
ment was mustered out at Baton Huge. La., 
ond disbanded at Memphis, Tenn. When we 
were paid off I drew eighty-live dollars, and 
before night of the same day I lost my pock- 
etbook, and all of my money. Therefore 
I began to work there in Tennessee and it 
took me three years to make and save money 
enough to pay my way back to Alabama to 
see my people. I react 



i.l reached them in MBrch, 
',869. And I found them without money and 
with very little food as thoy had been work- 
ing for the tenth of the crop. 

Then I commenced working on the farm. 
I continued working on the farm for some 
years, but kept thinking of going to school. 
As soon as I could save enough money, and 
after awhile I saved money enough to pay my 
way three months iu the Burrcll Academy at 
Selina, Then I got out of money and had to 
leave school and go to work again. I made 
four attempts to go to school. Three times 
at Selma, and one time in Talladega. I got 
out of money each time and had to go to 
fork again. I have never been to school a 
rhole 



I became qualified to take a first grade pub- 
n 1875. But I did not get any 
money. I only got due bills and sold them 
for (10 cents on the dollar, and took a part of 
that and gave it to my step Father and Moth- 
er to help them take enre of their children and 
themselves. My own Father and Mother were 
never married to each other, therefore I have no 
whole brothers and sisters. I have always 
tried to help Mother as my step-father did not 
know very well how to provide for a fami- 
ly and had to pay one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for as much land as he could cultivate 
each year with one horse, and therefore it left 
him nothing to spare. 

Not wishing to stop short of a Normal 
school education, after reading of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute, I re- 
solved to come here where I can pay part in 
cash and work out the balance. 



I left the school for he 
July. I only stayed a fe 
then went on the light h 

— j -i~iA in his place 

do a kind of work that he always 
took a large part in. And that is preaching. 
I didn't have hard work to do, bu constant 
id important. It is also 
ig storms, and very cole 
a great mBny fish while I was there and a va- 
riety of them. We would have a shark fish- 
ingxrace in a while, and would catch some 
very/large ones. 

1 suppose that you would like to know 
where this light is. It is situated between 
the two capes, Charles and Henry, in a very 
bleek place, five miles and a-half from the 
nearest land. It is built on a round lump of 
sand, which is supposed to have been formed 
by the strong tide which never stops running. 

During heavy storms it will rock ycu in the 
bed, but I believe that it is very firmly built. 
If you should sail this way and enter the two 
capes, Charles and Henry, the first fixed red 
light you Bee will be the York Spit Light. 
When I got back to the Bchool I found every- 
thing in a good condition " as usual." And 
we were doing very well when suddenly we 
had to give up one of our fine buildings to 
the raging flames, of which I suppose you 
have heard. 

We only stopped school one day after the 
great loss; we did not get discouraged for we 
have " a good and true hearted chief," Gen. 
Armstrong, who soon got everything in work- 
ing order again. I turn you a great many 
good thanks for your kindness toward this 
school which I hope will be the means of lift- 
ing up the two races which we have repre- 
sented here, to such a high standard that you 
will not feel as though you could have put 
your money to Bome better use . I have not 
yet decided what I shall do when I leave 
school, but I want to do some good work, 
" that is" something worth doing. 

I am glad to say that we have good and 
kind teachers, and if we don't do well, it 
will not be for want of good teachers. I have 
learned something about a great many things 
since I came here, and I believe that I am 
still learning but not so fast .as some of my 
schoolmatCB. There are Bome persons as you 
know that learn very fast, and there are some 
that don't; and Beams as though I am among 
the last mentioned. I am now in the Middle, 
class and intend to Btudy hard ; for if I don I 
be promoted at tho end of tho term ; my fa- 

.. r i,~ m .r 1„d, soir at this 



knew almost nothing of their way of manag- 
ing things. Each day I was enabled to get 
some new idea. Little points which I scarce- 
ly ever thought of before became very inter- 
esting to me. Although I had to work quite 
hard, my duties were filled continually with 
little lessons. 

We were under the regular rules of the 
school all vacation such as attending evening 
prayers, Sunday School, obeying the ringing 
of the bells and other things necessary to or- 
der. Leizure hours the boys and girls would 
go rowing, play croquet and amuse themselves 
in different ways. My friend and I were- cut 
off almoBt entirely from the other girls on ac- 
count of our work. Though we were separat- 
ed from them, we were kindly granted other 
enjoyments which amply paid us for the con- 
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,„ says that this may be my last year at this 
school, so I have got to study, I am compelled 
to, and with the help of God, I am going to 
do the best I can. I have not yet decided 
what I shall do when I leave school, but I 
want to go to Africa where there is plenty of 
work to do, it is very likely that I will go, 
because I am after helping my race all I can. 
I think with the help of God I can do some 
good work.. YouratmlT , S. 



... the other farm 
the school, Shellbanks by name, where the 
Indian boys were the better part of the sum- 
mer. It was a lovely place. There was the 
principle house surrounded on one side by a 
few other small houses, and a great farm 
stretched beyond those teeming with fruits of 
the season. On the other side was a beauti- 
ful stream gliding by, dotted with small 

After we had plundered the place until we 
were tired almost out, and eaten our dinner 
we had a sail almost to the Chesapeake bay. 
1 never had Buch a delightful sail before. The 
house I spoke of was said to have been the 
one where Washington dined on his way to 
meet Cornwallis at Yorktown. We remained 
out there all day and returned in the moon- 
light. Imagine about fifty happy hearts in 
the moonlight and on their way from a pic- 
After the picnic it seemed only a few days 
before the teachers and students began to re- . 
turn. This ended my first and last vacation 
at Hampton. I can well add that it was the 
happiest I ever witnessed here or elsewhere. 

School began the first of October. Things 
seemed so strange then, because of the ab- 
sence of some of our dear teachers, the mem- 
bers of the preceeding Senior class, others 
who were out for various reasons, and tho 
great number of new students. Now we 
have become acquainted with each other and 
things seem quite different. 

About the time everything began to go , 
nicely we met with a great misfortune. One 
Sunday evening while wc were all in the 
chapel for our usual Sunday evening's lec- 
ture and prayers, one of the boys who had 
teen sent on an errand, returned, went direct- 
ly up to General Armstrong and whispered 
something to him. General Armstrong raiBed 
his hand at once in the midst of the singing with 
these words: "Girls, keep your seats ! Boys, to 
the engine room, Academic Hall is on fire 1" 
These words went like daggers to every one 
- hearts. Wo did as commanded, and 
nen all the boys were out we dared to get up 
and go to the windows to Be the fire. 

School is very full this term. Everything 
seems happy in Bpite of disadvantages I am 
sure that I feel happier than I ever did Eve- 
-vthing somehow, seems to be in my favor, 
jr rather I feel so. So believe the words of 
» happy-hearted grateful girl. 

The term is fast drawing to a close, ere we 
realize it has begun. What strange feelings 
come over us at the thought of what is 
awaiting us ! Only a few more scenes-and 
our curtain will fall forever. This is indeed 
a sad thought. Had I but realized at the be- 
ginning of our school life, as wo do now^the 



» to teach my people after I go home. cash and work out the balance. . 

When I left home, I did not Ixpcct to' see I I arrived here on the Slat of June, 1879. I 



Hampton, Va. 

Dear Friend : 

This iB the third and last time that 
I will have the pleasure of attempting to ex- 
press my gratefulness to you as a student of 
Hampton. What a happy yet sad reality 



ginning of our school life, as we ao now, uio 
importance of hard study, there would have 
been a vast difference in affairs. 

Now, kind friend, I niuBt close this letter. 
You and other friends have been very kind to 
us We feel very grateful to you, and we 11 
try to live such lives after leaving here, that 
you will approve of. I will soon leave Hamp- 
ton, but the rememhrance of your kindness 
will always follow me. 
I remain, dear friend, yours gratefully, 

L. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FHOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

V Cold Watee to A Thibsty Soul." 
Doing "His Level Best »oe Afei- 



away and wanted to have a good time (i.e. 
dancing and singing) we would not like tbat 
and would call the police, nnd thoy did not 
want to bo under English rule, nt all . Also 
he had some trouble with one mlntinniirv f Mr. 



Yours gratefully, G. 
I enclose you three dollars for the Southern 
Workman for a club of fivo at 60 cts. apiece. 



just tho opposite upon things in which there is 
harm. Playing any kind of garni " 
gambling, and therefore forbic 



r games, they say is 
forbid it. Their 
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LETTERS PEPM HAMPTON GEADUATE8. 

f* Cold Water to A Thirsty Soul." 
—Doing " His Level Best for Afri- 
can—Mr. Humper Ranoa.— Danger of 
Ignorant Labor. — Temperance Work. 
— Grateful for Newspapers. — A 
Friend in Need.— Drinking Land.— 
Church Discipline. 

FROM OUR MISSIONARY GRADUATE IN AF- 
RICA. 

The following very interesting letter 
from our missionary graduate will, we 
hope, prompt Borne of his old friends to 
.send him a letter. We can assure him 
that he is not forgotten by his busy fel- 
low workers in, this country, some 
of whom may some day give themselves 
as well as tbeir prayers to Africa : 

Msndi Mission. Bontbk, Shbrbro Is., ) 
W. C. A. Feb 23rd, 1880. f 
General S. C. Armstrong"— 

My dear Principal : 

If I were able to tell 
you how glad I was to receive your letter, you 
would not believe me. It came by the last 
mail, at a time wben I felt as though every 
body in the world had forgotten me, and that 
I was on a lonely island. Please accept my 
thanks for it, for-it indeed gave me joy. You 
will please receive my many thanks for the bill 
you canceled for me. I shall try to repay you 
by doing my level best for Africa, and her 
benighted children. I was more than glad to 
hear from Hampton. Although I get the 
Workman, a letter from any one at Hampton 
is always sweet. I hope I shall not bo left so 
long another time without one as I had been 
before I got yours. I was indeed sorry to 
hear of the fire at the school, and have and 
shall pray that God may open some way for 
the loss to be replaced. 

I shall now tell vou about our journey into 
theMcndc country. We Btarted on the 12th 
of January and reached a town on the 14th 
called Mgumbo, where we Btayed that night, 
as the chief was gone, and would not be back 
till the next day, and we wished to see him. 
Early in the morning of the 15th he came, 
and after having a long, loud cry , we were 
told that we 'could Bee him, (he had been to 
another town where his son had died a few 
days before, bo when be got home all of the 
people of his to' 



and heard the sad 



own ci 

news and joined in the cry). We saw him 
and bad some talk with him, and after our men 
got our breakfast we left for the next large 
town, Concumana. We reached here after a lew 
hours' row, and had a grand reception by all 
the people, They had a house made ready 
for us at once, and a kid killed for us; this 
was a token of our welcome. This town is 
under the British Government, and they keep 
a standing police corps there. So we 
made this our headquarters, and visited the 
many towns around there. On the 15th, we 
f visited a town called Dodo. This is a Shcrbro 
town, the chief and all his people arc Sher- 
broes. We saw the chief and had some talk 
ith him. He is very "Besirous of haying a 



- his t 
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_nly after the Mendc people we could make 
him no promises. This is a walled town, (but 
not after tho style of Jerusalem the city of the 
Great King). It has three walla (war fenceB) ; 
thev are made of long poles pltffcd in the 
ground upright, and as close as they can be 
put together; they are about twelve ft. above 
the ground, and the gates about eight ft. 
apart; they are not in front of each other, but 
they are dodged bo you cannot stand outside 
and see into the "city," Two persons my size 
cannot get through the gates at the same time, 
neither could I go through straight, but had 
to go half bent. Th» chief is noted for his 
cruelty and iB feared by all the natives around 
for miles. They call him the big man for 
them (father for them), and none of the lesser 
chiefs will settle any matter of note without 
consulting Mr. Humper Ranca as he is called. 
And if he sees a man*B wife and he wanta her 
(as often is the case), he only has to say it and 
for fear of death, the man will give up his 
wife freely, and if not, the man will either 
havo to be killed or sold into slavery. On 
the whole Mr. Hanca, is a bad man. We vis- 
ited another town cilled Mocombra, but did 
not see the chief. We learned afterwards that 
when he heard that we were coming he ran 
and hid, thinking that we were police from 
Concumana, coming to take him to the Gover- 
nor. This town is verv neat and the peo- 
ple looked very intelligent; as the chief was 
away we could not get any answer from them 
whether they wanted a mission or not. We 
went to Mosocco next, but again missed the 
' chief as he was gone to settlo some big palava 
in the country. ■ We saw his spokesman, and 
asked the oft repeated question whether he 
wautcd a mission at his town, when ho 
gave No; we asked why; he said if we came 
there when his friends would come from far 



away and wanted to have a good time (i.e. 
dancing and singing) we would not like that 
and would call the police, and they did not 
want to be under English rule, at all . Also 
he had some trouble with one missionary (Mr. 
Burton of the Mchde mission) some time ago, 
and did not want to have anything more to 
do with them. After we had talked with 
him for some time, the people rose up 
and spoke in our favor, that we came to 
do them good, and they knew it. So then he 
said he would wait and see the chief, he be- 
ing their head, and give us an answer. This 
was that they wanted us to bring the mis- 
sion there but they must see Mr. Humper 
Ranca before they could give us a piece of 
land. They were to have heard from Mr. 
Ranca by the 1st of February, at which 
time we went for the answer, but they had 
not gotten any, and before we got an an- 
swer we were recalled- by Prof. T. N. Chase, 
who is out here inspecting the work. 

I gucsa you have heard or will hear, be- 
fore this letter reaches you, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller have gone home. Dr. James 
(who was with me) has also gone. The 
former started Jan. 17th; the latter, Feb. 
11th. The departure of Dr. James made 
every thing look gloomy to me. We have 
been together ever since I first got to Now 
York ; lie was the first one of the party I 
met with, and while there have been disa- 
greements with othera on the field, Dr. James 
and I have been like two brothers, and to 
think that he is gone is almnat more than I 
can bear. Yet I know that God has done 
it. I am glad to hear that some more of 
the Hampton Students are wanted for mis- 
sionary work in Africa. I shall ever pray 
that they may have success in their work. 

I shall have to close, but believe me that 
a word from you at auy time is always hap- 
pily received Remember me to all. 

I am, vour pupil, 

A. E. White. 



A SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER. 

Organizing Sunday schools and keep- 
ing them going is a work into which our 
graduate teachers almost always enter 
with great energy, sometimes giving from 
their own small means to help supply pa- 
pers to their schools, destitute of Bibles 
and all the appliances that a Northern 
school thinks essential. 

, Va., April 6, 1880. , 

Deir Mui L. 



I left school. When I left there last 
June, I carao to this place, and in this vicinity 
I organized three Sabbath- schools. After I 
did this, I began to inspect each school, and I 
found that they were almost utterly destitute 
of Bibles and school papers of all description. 
What to do to keep these children together, as 
their parents were too poor to buy books I did 
not know; during this time I thought of the 
SundaySchool Edition of tho Southern Work- 
man; so I had a collection taken in each 
church to send for it. When these came, as a 
few among them could read, I never saw such 
anxious eyes as wben I told them that I was 
going to give them a paper. 

I taught these uutil October 27th, then com- 
menced teaching a public school, with nine 
pupils for the first day, and wben tho month end- 
ed I had twenty on roll. The second month my 
average was much bettor. My school num- 
bered forty before Christmas, and was very 
likely to be much larger after a while. The 
most advanced scholars had not yet entered 
tho school, they had been busy helping their 
parents with their crops. I taught reading, 
writing, •spelling, aiithmctic, grammar, and 
geography. I liko the work dearly, but it re- 
quires a great deal of patience. I feel that it 
is a grand thing to he able to help thoso who 
are so low down. My scholars, as a general 
thing, seem to bo wide awake, and 



Yours gratefully, O. 
I enclose you three dollars for the Southern 
Workman for a club of flvo at 60 cts. apiece. 



The following interesting temperance 
letter gives a very graphic account of a 
graduate's work and the condition of 
things in a Southern neighborhood. 

, Va., Mar., 5, 1880. 

General Armttrong— 

Dear Friend :— I presume you 
would be glad to know how I am getting on 
teaching, and also something of the condition 
of thepeoplewith whom I am dealing. This is 
ray first teaching. I have been teaching near- 
ly four mouths, and have enrolled forty-four 
pupils, but have now only thirty-one; necessi- 
ty having called the others to work. I have 
had quite a number of young men, in fact, 
grown ooes of both sexes, and have some now. 
These are tho most obediout part of my whole 
school. Of this class I have had occasion to 
reprove only three ; two of whom are a young 
lady and a gentleman who, on the day of re- 
proval had been corresponding in school ; for 
the same was my reproof, this I did in the 
same manner that I correct all of my pupils, 
which is iu private after 1 have dismissed 
school. 1 was much tickled, (but showed no 
signs of it in tbeir presence) at the manner in 
which the young lady manifested her guilt and 
shame. The young man looked very stern and 
they both agreed with me in saying it was 
wrong, and that they had no time to waste, 
promised to do so no more aud have kept their 
word. Thi) parents as well as the pupils treat 
me with great respect. 1 occupy a portion of 
every Friday in my school in giving the pu- 
pils a short lecture on such subjects as morals, 
honesty, health, etc., and by having tbem en- 
gage in spelling matches aud speaking. This 
accounts for our visitors each Friday after- 
noon. Scholars take great delight in athletic 
A few evenings ago, 1 gave a pub- 
n Health and Physiology, occupy- 
id a h.ilf, and had 



very strict and severe on their members with 
regard to tilings in which there is no harm, but 
just the opposite upon things in which there is 
harm. Playing any kind of games, they say is 
gambling, and therefore forbid it. Their 
young members have but little enjoyment. A 
church not far from here, bad such ignorant, 
binding and torturing laws that it lost several 
of its members, which caused many of the 
rules to be disposed of. Those who support 
these rules most strongly, are the most ad- 
vanced in age, and particularly in ignorance. 
Tho people, 1 notice, on becoming intelligent, 
protest against such laws; for that reason, 1 
think, all such will finally be left off. I am 
laboring to correct such as that in this neigh- 
borhood, because 1 think it part of a teacher's 
duty. Through ignorance, the people make 
the path of a Christian a great deal more nar- 
row than it really is ; thus causing sinners to 
delay in coming to the Saviour. But just like 
Paul they think that they are doiug His will. 
The most enlightened readily agree with me. 

As usual, 1 have lately been visited by a 
company of trustees who expressed themselves 
as being highly pleased at the progress of the 
pupils. 1 would bo glad to hear from you. 

Yours faithfully, O. 

We are glad of the opportunity to attend the 
Colored Teacher's Institute, which will be 
held on the 17th inst., at Manchester, Va. 
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d choir mate, who is teaching near 
other young man aided me after 1 
was through my talk, in singing a few pieces 
of tho Hampton Plantation Songs of which 
some of the crowd exclaimed that they could 
listen to these all uight. 

TUB WORKMAN IN THE SOUTU. 



The Southern Workman is gradually 
pushing its way through the South. The 
freed men need educating up to the want 

As I have the honor of being one*Ot" |jr a 11 ?5* 0< * ^^L' i^p*" 
the Hampton graduates, I thought it would' g» W or M a n , wc believe it will succeed 
interest you to kuow what I have been doing 



The rising generation will take papers i 
they can afford to. 

My Sunday school is quite numerous ; in it I 
tako great pleasure* especially since Miss M. 
has been so kind as to give us so many nice 
and interesting papers, and question hooka for 
children. This has caused tho Sunday School 



nber 
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> learn. I closed my school a few days i $10.40 per year wh 



ty copies per month of the Southern Work- 
man Sunday School Edition, but not enough 
for each scholar to havo one. 1 obtained a 
subscriber for the Workman not long Biuce, 
but in N. C. The Workman is highly spoken 
I of by Capt. B. He says it would be a good 
I thing if we could get these colored people to 
I take it. I havo not gotten any of them to sub- 
scribe for it, but often read it to them. They 
like it very much. Both white and colored 
are curious to know something about the 
Hampton Institute. Some white people in this 
neighborhood have been there on a visit, and 
commend it very highly. Neither of us four 
Hampton graduates who are teaching in this 
county was ciamiued. 



Some of these colored people, 1 notice, spend 
quite a portion of their earnings for rum and 
tobacco. One man told mo not long ago, that 
his tobacco cost him 20 cts.p 
ed aud told him, that a 



A gentleman who has very kindly fur- 
nished several of. our graduate teachers 
with papers for the last two years, sends 
us the two following specimens of the 
interesting correspondence his kindness 
has led to. 

A WORTHY AMHITION. 



Mr. 



, JSC. J. .March Of A, 1880. 



dear Friend : 

Through your benevolent kindness I 
have for many weeks been the recipient of a 
supply of papers , thus being furnished with 
much reading matter that wouloVothorwiso be 
beyond my reach. While thanking you for 
your kindness, I cannot but think that you 
would be interested iu hearing something 
about the work in which I am engaged. I en- 
tered the field of New Jersey, as a teacher in 
April, 1879, after a session of teaching and not 
without difficulties in Virginia. 

Though knowing that tho burden upon tho 
shoulders of a teacher is heavy anywhere I 
cherished the idea that tho work would be 
much more pleasant and easier than in the 
South, but an experience of a year in a Jersey 
school-room has taught me differently. My 
school, numbering 87, with an average 
daily attendance of 5D, is situated about one- 
half mile from . Much energy and tact 

is required to control such a number and to 
guido them through the intricate mnzes of ac- 
quiring "book knowlege ;" yet still greater 
qtiaUflcatious are needed to lead them to view 
education in its true sense— that of elevating 
and inspiring al^ which is noblo and grand 
in the human character.'- 'Tis a great under- 
taking but it is also one which, if rightly carried 
through, will be more than proportionally grand 



■ag.- «»f Vii 



iqual 



one of the Jet gn 
nation last May I received a 3d grade certificate 
and at the one held Saturday, February 28th, 
I was one of four iu the county who applied for 
a 2d grade. Yesterday I received the docu- 
ment that amply .repay a me for all my labors, 
but does not satiate my ambition, as I eipect 
to attend the May examination for the 1st grade. 

The duties of a colored teacher hero are not 
only those of a guide of children, but a leader 
among those of maturer age, yet incapable of 
lighting their own pathways. 

Hampton teachers are trained for just such 
work, and I think our trio here will alter the 
customs of many of the older, and shape the 
rough quarried marble of the younger in to fit- 
ting ornaments for the Master's kingdom. 

Yours very truly, P. \ 



since, and I had a splendid time. All the pa- 
uons expressed their joy and said that they 
never saw such before. Thero wero present 
nearly three hundred persons, thirty or for- 
ty of whom were white pupils aud teachers. 
One of tho whito teaclurs said she uovor saw 
or heard of colored children acting so well, in 
her life; bIio seemed to bo perfectly carried 
away with the exercises. 

A great many of tho colored people 



Id pay for over two 
iciuity. He did not 
ink costs him; ho- 



of good 1; 
tell me how much hi 
cause he was ashamed 

first came into tho neighborhood they would 
offer mo a drink about every time 1 called on 
them, but us 1 havo nover taken oue and tell 
them that 1 havo not for three years, and tell 
about tho wrongness of it, they do not ask 
mo any more nor drink in my presence, but 
1 have discovered that they still keep it up, and 
ty own land. Some of the'ro hire them- I try to hido it from me. 1 think a lecture 
selves to whito men for wages and at the end on temperance would help them a great deal 
of tho year when pay-day comes, they got ; so if I can get hold of any such vending matter 
nothing for their year's labor, because thoy 1 1 shall give one. Hera some colored people 
havo eaten and drunk it all up ; so they go save their earning and put it to good use; 1 
away giving their employer a bad name, say- 1 can count over a dozen who own from five 
that ho has choatcd them out of their year's ' acres of laud to seventy-four; horses and cows 
work. So you see how dangerous it is to em- ' also. The gentleman who owns seventy four 
ploy ignorant laborers. I am boarding with ; acres bought and paid for thirty 



the 1 



, Maryland, Jan. 7, 1880. 

Dear Sir : — I ani glad to acknowledge 



It found r 
was when I ' 
getting along i 



intelligent family. Most all thoso who. own two years, at $5 pe: 
land own a horse and two or three cows. I $100 per day and Ins sou s 
have received tho Educational Journal, and I j cently bought forty-four mo 
find it very useful. I thank you or whoever , ability of management, and 
sends mo thoso papers. Thoy gave mo grout zealous w 
pleasure for I am without such. I will close 
for tho present, in hopes of hearing from you 
soon. Remember me to all. 



wages being 
75c. Ho vory re- 
ro. He h;is good 
is a faithful aud 
n tho cause of Christ. Ho has 
ere ot laud to the church aud aided 
MH |, a neat and snug little church. Tho 
J churches hero, from ignorance, no doubt, arc 



ote you last. I am also 
th my school. Through 

j the kindnesaof Mr. , of Boston, Mass., 

I mv school has been furnished with a good snp- 
l ply of books, charts, slates, blackboard, wall- 
I maps, writing and multiplication cards, all of 
i which was very much needed and added great- 
ly to tho success of my work. I thank you for 
your willingness to put forth efforts in behalf 
of my appeal, for clothing for the children. As 
the winter has been so favorable, many who 
I thought would be compelled to stop are still 
coming. I. receive your papers weekly, they 
iifford ine much comfort, without them I would 
fall short of the knowlege of many instructive 
issues. I hope you will excuse my delay in 
writing. When your letter wa» received I was 
preparing to go away to spend my holidays ; 
just returned last Saturday. My regards to 
your family. I am pleased to hear from you at 
any time. 

I am yours truly, B. 
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iboidents or brraa ura it hamp- 

EVBRY-DAY LIPE. 

At ouartcr past five in tho morning, tho ris- 
;„„ bell rings" when all the good boys and 
°"i ,,rn expected to spring from tho caress- 
es n /of' Satindole'nt old monarch, Mor- 
HLS to go forth to the duties of the coming 
5 v "But if Morpheus is indolent, he is also 
„atured, and is always ready to pour 
f„ „ tl.c tars of his attentive listeners some 
r ° ri "„ tale that fires the imagination, hold- 
? ' l,Ts audience spell-bound. When the 
warning bell rings at ten minutes before six, 
, „f his admirers have not left his tcrri- 
" "■'1,1,1 alarmed and frightened, they give 
n J bound which lands them in this cold 
world ■ then, ladies, can you believe it ? they 
„„. roa ,l T for breakfast in ten minutet. This 
; „'., "the good fortune of nil: some of the 
i,„v« ire too ceremonious in making their 
adicux and by the time they get through, the 
|,ov«' roll has been called and they arc on 
,l,;,r way to breakfast, whom these loyal sub- 
overtake after a good run. After break- 
fast the boys pass away the time until in- 
fection in various ways; just now the most 
popular amusement is playing marbles. The 
Line is not local, as it used to be some years 
sro when boys with their hands in their 
pockctB stood shivering on the sunny side of 
Ihe house or barn, waiting for their turn 
throw: it's a pcripetctic game, in which o 
thrower seems to hope that by chance he may 
hit the marble of his companion, which may 
be lodged in a deep furrow of a recently 
plowed field, or in the tangled masses of dried 
crass— the more uneven the ground the more 
excitin" the game. The industrious and 
thoughtful occupy their time in preparing their 
lessons for the coming day, for, being less 
brilliant in mind, may be, than their gay 
companions, it takes them evening and morn- 
ing to get their lessons. 

At quarter past eight, the bugle blows. 
Strictly speaking, I ought to say cornet, but 
it is so customary to say " bugle call " that I 
will keep t.) custom. The boys fall into line 
In their various companies, and then march to 
the place where the battalion is being formed 
Inspection follows, when all the bujuuiiareh 
to Virginia Hall ; the col. red boys go into the 
Hall, ami the Indians, with no music to regu- 
late their steps, go running, jumping and 
walking to the Wigwam. Here they again 
fall into line, and each boy is closely ques- 
tioned concerning what he has on, the object 
being to see that every boy goes properly 
dressed and has on underclothing. They 
march into the Wigwam, where devotional 
exercises are first held', consisting of recita- 
tions from the Scriptures, singing hymns, and 
a prayer. The rest of the morning 
to el 



two lew-something you have for Thanks- 1 .hold both bunds up before them to show what 
giving toner \ " I trust none of our readers j they are. Now the teacher says, " I have 

B ... . ft .. .».;_,- .1... tit. „..., «„ ,,„. inVnr, thrrr- tons- how inanv Units do 



glVlUg UIUUUI 1 A l.uov uum,. - 

will for a moment think that this w 
fair question, for the Indians at Hampiop e 
civilized enough to know that Thanksgivi 
Day is a goose day, and, like many othi 
more enlightened, they give thanks for 



answer; and while "they" probably began to I fore him and hides the other, to show that he 
look forward to next goose day, I went off to 



• says, 

taken three tens: how many units do I want 
to make thirty-five ! " The answer is " five." 
and before the little girls have had time to 
set iheir fuces for a touching appeal to stand 
1th the "tens," a big boy is chosen and 



more culigntcnca. tney give muuius iu, a , ...... v..* 1 . - — b , •> -- _ , , 

goose. The question brought the required joins his companions ; he keeps one hand be 
?-._'. ..j SmI ,i,„, nSLvh, l„.™n to fore him and hides the other, to show that hi 



another planet. 



READTOO. 



The teachers in these classes put the new 
words on the blackboard and talk about them 
with the class. After reading, the books are 
closed, and they are required to give some 

it, in their own words, of what they , form- 
been rending. A dialogue was well child 



read by a girl and a boy, and a story 
parrot and its wonderful tongue wi 
amusing as well aB instructive to the cln..„ 
Tho boys and girls enjoyed a joke at the par 
rot's *>Tni>nK<> who. when handed a watel' 



,„ only five units. The class add the column 
up and find it to be thirty-five. 

Our effort in arithmetic is to teach them 
what will be practical. A primary arithme- 
tic containing the four tables has been given 
to some of them ; but thus far wc have used 
no text-books, preferring to use the black- 
board, and so avoiding all stiff rules and 
which rather tend to narrow the 
ind than to expand it. At every 



is the old one 
introductions, 



ibout a | step of 

s vcrv i as a new and untried one. 

slightly ic-inforccd. All fori 

as, "We will now study Di 

rot's expense,"who, when hnnded a watch I will now study Fractions." have been studi- 
and asked to tclt the time, replied, " It's all ously avoided ; without a knowledge of their 
right " It requires much ingenuity on the [rank, they meet their new acquaintances, 



ft i 



„ly I 



who h 
time his or Mr littl 
neighboring planel 
find that the peOpK 
in the world left til 
sec how brightly our world is shining, wc can 
all believe that it is. It is very pleasant to 
go from class-room to class-room, noting the 
progress that these Indian children have 
made since they came to Hampton. In the 
first room that I entered, the class was con- 
versing in English; most of them were those 
who came last December. The following 
sentences will give somo idea of what they 
were doing when I went in. The teacher 
would read one, sentence. and the class the next : 
' - pleasant flay it 



Good morning. What 
is. Yes; it is very pleasant. Are you glad . 
Yes; I am very glad. Do you hear the birds 
sing ? Yes; how sweetly they sing. Where 
arc you going i I am going to school ? Where 
do you go to school ? I go to Hampton 
School. What do you learn ! I learn Eng- 
lish. Can you speak English 1 Yes; I can 
speak English a little. Can you write ? Yes; 
I can write a little.?' 

After reading from the blackboard, the 
teacher rubbed out the sentences, and. called 
upon members of the class to talk with her 
about what they had read. When about to 
stop the exercise, one little baud went ilp, 
and a little voice said, " I want to say it." 

Ab I have only a furlough of forty minutes 
from my own little world, I must travel very 
rapidly from planet to planet if I expect to 
Bee much in 80 brief a time. It was, of course, 
very pleasant to come to. the writing world, 
where everything was "write." The chil- 
dren are not imly tnught to make letters, but 
to copy sentences, and so are learning sense 
as well as shape. 

It seems that before I reached the class a 
talk had been given, as is usual, to the peo- 
ple, and when I got there they were all ready 
to practice the letter g. The teacher began 
to ask them to think of all the words they 
knew that begin with g. The result was a 
little surprising,— " glad, girl, good, gravy, 
grain, grew, get, glue, give, grass, grove, 
tlo,], glass," and ono boy very triumphantly 
d<:< lan-d that " - 



will 4 pairs cost 1 

7. I had $10.00: I gave one-eighth of it to 
my sister; two : fi(ths to my brother. I then 

Sve one fourth o> what I had left to my 
her, and two-fourths to my mother. What 
did I give to each ? How much have I now I 
The above examples were all worked out 
correctly and handed in as parts of lessons. 
There arc about twenty in his class, and most 
of them eighteen months ago knew nothing 
about arithmetic. 

In learning to converse in English, the In- 
dians are divided into two sections. They are 
all shown a picture and are requested to tell 
the teacher what they see in it. The follow- 
ing regular class compositions are concerning 
the same picture, nud will give some idea how 
the two classes compare : 

"A Country Some. 
"This picture looks like Shellbanks. We 
see horses, and pigs, and chickens, and one 
funny little donkey. Tho horses are tlcek and 
fat. The pigs are fat too. So arc the chick- 
ens. The funny little donkey is very fat in- 
deed. When I have BOmo animnls I shall take 
good care of them." 

" The Stock Farm. ," / 
■ l This stock farm hclongi 
to a farmer who raises / 
stock ; horses, and cattle, 
« and sheep, and pigs, and 

chickens. The horses look 
tleck and fat. All his ani- 
mals are in good condition. 
To keep animals in good 
condition, it is necessary to 
give them good food, and 
water, and shelter. If we 
are kind to them, they 
will grow strong and hand- 
some and we can sell them 
for a good price." 

In these compositions 
the new words are Ital- 
icised. The new word is 
not given at once, but the 
pupils arc led to express 
their own thoughts, lieing 
led on to the new word 
which ia drawn from 
them. This plan of draw- 
ing out is found in all of 
onr teaching ; they are re- 
quired to think for them- 
selves and to express their 
thoughts. When asked 
what they thought was 
necessary to keep their 
clothes in good condition, 
there were various replies, 
as, we must mend our 
clothes." " Must wash our 
clothes," "Must iron our 
clothes," "Must not tear 
our clothes." 

When visitors enter onr 
class-rooms they must bo 
impressed with the sim- , 
plicity of our school outfit. 
The blackboard is our en- 
cyclopedia; it is surpris- 
ing what a wonderful 
source of information it 
can be made to give. It 
ir, the book our Indians 
have used the past eigh- 
teen months, to study 
arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, reading, writ- 
ing, history and spelling. . 
After the loss of Academic 
Hall, wc missed nothing so X 
much as our black'boarda, 
and they were the first 
things to be replaced. 

AT WORK. 

In the work-shops and 
on the farm, as well as in 
the school-room, the whole 
effort is . to stimulate 

part of the teacher to explain things to them. | toting them with the same easy civility that j thought ^The work-in 'JPJj^ ° n ' t £ ™£ 
In reading, they found the word, bigger; to ; they do their friends. , I " ma kine two large globes to use in the 

explain this, an illustration was required. The ■ The followng examples are those selected , JM»aldBg » geography, 
teacher had one boy make what he thought from their regular lesson papers, such as we | sch »« r0 ^ , ™ m b flnishcd ti \% * b]Mk . 
was a big line on the blackboard ; then nnoth- are doing every day. I have chosen those of , The »"^" ^ tho Btudcnt9 wi ,l draw 
bo, wis sent to the board to show what he j Bears Hear, because at on time we 




thought was a big 1 
compared, and the familiar 
"Aht" "M" told that all w 
strange how good peopl 



the two 
expressions of 
is understood. 



i be i 



the 



rforld, and how bad and stubborn 
next. Ibclievo that more or less of this is 
common everywhere in our little school 
rorlds. Thc lowest Indian classes are being 



drilled in the 
Phonetic Chf 
In arithmc 
umberi 



riuciplei 

, the cla 
apidly. 



Mu 



ffhtl 



- A™,, mn n„ ■ thov will thus see the shape 

''T^Xc^^ 
iBaVanS^ 

^nffi^^ m^u' days; ^P^^^ "xfe 
i- -alks 57 miles every day for 5 days. How | always been an emphatic > 



-r 



i first 



ny fin 



bine numb"' ' 
the tcachc 
posed, in t 
asked ho* 
They all a 
"Each one of y 
I want to mnk 
shall I take!' . 

tens.". From the ninny volunteers, the tcacl 
selects three tens, or, three students: these 



,y: They 
they have 

: teacher then Bays, 

will be named n ten. Now 
Ihirty-livc; how many tens 



t "green grasijrrows. " There 

SsSS a^ W : w. 



mcli docs he walk in 5 days ? What 
have to walk on the last day ? 
' 4 Bought !i8 carts of hay for $000 and 
sold it at $12.00 a cart. Did I gain or lose 
'nnd how much ? 

5. A man bought a pair of pants for $o.7o; 
a vest which cost two-fifths of the price of 
thc pants: a hat which cost one-half of the 
price of thc vest ; and a coat which cost 6 
times as much as the hat. What did he pay 
for each t What did he pay for all ? 



rcry little practical knowledge that one gets 
that is not made use of sometime or another 
in life. The knowledge of and the power to 
get anything that will increase man s com- 
fort and happiness must sooner or later con- 
tribute to the same, whether it be for a civ- 
ilized people or for savages. 

In our teaching, wc aim at tho practical- 
rather than the ornamental. Wc are fitting 
men and women for a purpose. Wo show 
them the world as it is, that they may not be 
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have faith in onr work, and if wc do not look 
for an abundant return we do expect a good 



In/this connection the following, from one 
of the Indians at the agency, may be of in- 
terest, as showing the animus nnd change 



civilized world, and the child of the red man Let him stay '.here if he can. and save both 
must be treated to the same medicine, or be the South and himself to civilization." 
ultimately cancelled out. -/ 
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have faith in our work, and if we do not look 
for an abundant return we do expect a good 



The evenings arc employed in various ways: 
twice a week they have a prayer-meeting; 
one evening is devoted to games and social 
amuBement; one to singing; another to a 
general talk, and Saturday night the boys 
meet for a society which has been formed for 
their general benefit. 

Thus our school life goes on ; there are but 
very few ripples to disturb its peaceful flow. 
We believe that there is no springtime for 
right ideas of life, and so continue to plant 
them all the year around. J. c. it. 



In/this connection the following, from one 
of the Indians at the agency, may be of in- 
terest, as showing the animus and change 
effected on these Indians during three years 
of firm, just and thorough discipline and kind 
treatment:— 

"i-mxB no beaut's 



Marshall, Michigan, March 21, 1880. 
Editor of Worhman :— 

I was prepared by the copieB of the 
Workman, read by me during the past year 
and a half, to find your Indian pupils im- 
proved and advanced ; but the actual ad- 
vancement, ns evidenced by their general de- 
portment during my recent visit at Hampton, 
was far beyond my most Banguine expecta- 
tions, and I am more than ever- convinced of 
the sound wisdom and practicability of the 
■ philanthropic effort inaugurated at Hampton, 
in the autumn of 1878. The earnest and per- 
severing efforts of the enthusiastic workers in 
the education and industrial training of the 
Indian youth under their charge, have already 
borne fruit unmistakably sound and good. 
The cleanly and orderly appearance of their 
persons and rooms, their bright, happy and 
cheerful faces, prompt obedience and earnest 
desire to learn, all tell of the humanitarian 
efforts which have been put forth in their be- 
half. 

My interest in some eight or ten of your 
Indian pupils dates back to the autumn of 
1870, when the Indians nt their agency. Chey- 
enne River Agency, Da. Ty., were turned 
over to the control of the military authorities. 
Many of these Indians had participated in the 
Custer cimpaign, were savage, wild and bar- 
barous. During the winter of 1870-7, nine 
companies of Infantry were stationed at this 
agency. In September, while the troops were 
still in camp and before the Indiaua were dis- 
armed and dismounted, the young bucks used 
to charge through the camy, firing off their 
"Winchesters and shouting at the top of their 
lungs. About the middle of thiB month the 
Commission sent out by the Government to 
treat with the Sioux for the purchase of the 
Black Hill country arrived at Cheyenne River 
Agency, and these Indiana actually planned 
and attempted to execute a well 
scheme for the^ massacre of the cot 
They were prevented by the presence of the 
military, which actually surrounded the ware- 
house where the council was being held. 
They all dressed in the regular Indian cos- 
tume, blanket, breech-clout, fcatherB and 
paint; did nothing but ride about, hunt, 
commit depredations and lay around their 
camps, Bmoking and watching the squaws 

Soon after the departure of the comnvssion, 
all the Indians at the agency were disarmed 
and dismounted ; the ponies wore driven to 
Yankton and St. Paul, and sold, and the pro- 
ceeds invested by the military authorities in 
domestic cows, which were duly turned over 
to the heads of families, who were required 
to sign an agreement, which was carefully in- 
terpreted to them, that they would neither 
sell, trade, kill or otherwise dispose of said 
cows and their increase, but that they would 
duly cafe for and protect said corlrs and their 
increase for the benefit of themselves and 
their families. A thorough census of the In- 
dians had been taken, and the cows were 
given to them in proportion to the number of 
persona in each family. Five hundred 
forty-nine head were issued at 
tober, 1877, and 200 at another, September, 
1878. In July, 1879, the Interior Department 
issued 500 cows to these Indians, and in 
* August, 1879, a careful and thorough enumer- 
ation of the cows, calves and bulls in the 
I possession of the Indians showed that they 
had a total of nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six (1,986) head; or an increase of 734 over 
the number of fhead issued them. During the 
summers of 18^7, '78 and '79, the Indians cut 
hay for the use/of their cattle d 1 



AGENT, JULY, 1879. 

"My friend, I come this morning to speak 
to you in regard to the arrival of the visitors 
from Rosebud Agency. Does the Great 
Father know about this agency ? Does He 
know that we have given up a great many of 
our old customs and habits and settled down ? 
What I want my people to do is to take a 
tract of land separately, till the soil, and care 
for their cattle. We want land given to us 
individually, that each man may own his hind 
and have greater interest in it, and this, I 
think, is the best course for us to pursue. 

The way the Indians used to live is famil- 
iar to uh; we have juBt left off living that 
way. We, of this agency, have changed 



Agency arc still living in the old way, and it 
is their desire that we Bhould return to the 
same mode of life. Spotted Tail has never 
advocated farming and Btock -raising, and is 
still living after the manner, of his fathers. 
Yet he appears to be a favorite with the Great 
Father, who has made a great chief of him 
and allowed him to keep his people about 



civilized world, and the child of the red mi 
must be treated to the Bamc medicine, or 
ultimately cancelled out. 

Geo. LeR. Brown, 

2d Lieut. 11th Infantry. 



ADVICE TO EMIGRAHT8. 

The New Orleans Louisianian — a col- 
ored newspaper — publishes a letter of in- 
terest to emigrants from W. O. Lynch of 
Topeka, who has been authorized by the 
Kansas Freedmen's Relief Association to 
urge emigrants to go to other States than 
Kansas which is getting over-full. Gov- 
ernor St. John himself writes : 



'• We ahull never turn our backs upon any 
law-»liiding human being who is willing to 
put forth an earnest effort to make an honest 
living - hut Kansas being yet in her infancy 
can absorb only a limited number." 

At a meeting of citizens of Chicago, in 
great deal from our former mode of livings- -March, a resolution was adopted inviting 
while the Indians at Red Cloud and Rosebud so^fJOfi-colorecl people to settle in Illinois. 



Mr. Lynch advises those wishing to find 
homes in the Northern States to stop at 
Cairo, Illinois, where they will be met by 
committees of both the Kansas, and Chi- 
cago Association. He states- that from 
Cairo, more than three hundred families 
i have found homes in Illinois and Iowa, 
him, enjoying all their old barbarous customs Ij arc doirjf , weU . a i ao that hundreds 

^L m ±±lt X ° W iSS *2 I Of application for laborers come from | fir, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Michigan and AjC 



Let him stay there if he can. and save both 
the South and himself to civilization.'^ 



have of old been accustomed. Now, my 
friend, if Spotted Tail and his people arc per- 
mitted by the Great Father to allure my peo- 
ple back into their old barbarous habits, from 
which I have struggled bo hard to lead them, 
he will do me a great wrong and uproot the 
good seed I have planted in my people's 
hearts. We don't want our young men en- 
couraged to take hold of the Bun-dance-pole, 
but to take hold of «.he plow-handles. Wc 
desire land to be allotted to us severally, and 
tools given us to work with ; we also desire 
that we be furnished with small ox-yokes 
with which we can break the young cattle we 
have raised, and we do not want to he fur- 
nished with tipi-cloth and breech-clouts, but 
with white men'B clothes and material with 
which to build houses; we don't want them 
built for ub — wc have found out that wc have 
hands and arms, and we can make them our- 
selves. 

"Now, my friend, if it is possible, I would 
like the Great Father to prevent the sale to 
us of all paintB, beads, squaw-cloth, irriquois 
and hair-pipe. I ask this because I believe 
the sale of these things by the trader tends to 
allure the young Indians back into their old 
habits." 

The foregoing was intended by Little No- 
Heart as a protest against the action of the 
Indian agent at Rosebud Agency in allowing 
his Indians to engage in a sun-dance, and in- 
viting the Indians at Cheyenne River to join 
in Baid barbarous ceremony; and his speech 
is a fair exposition of the state of feeling 
among his people at the time. Nearly every 
family at the agency had a patch of ground 
under cultivation, and some forty-odd fam- 
ilies had selected separate claims and were at 
work improving them. At this agency, in 
1876, when the writer suggested to the then 
agent the propriety of engaging Indians to 
do the necessary work about the agency, he 
was looked upon as Crazy, and received a re- 
ply to the effect that the agent would as soon 
think of jumping into the Missouri River, 
that the Indians would consider such a propo- 
sition as a mortal offence. During these 
years a rigid inspection was made of all the 
camps from week to week; the Ind 
k for thems 
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ter, built stables, and in every way displayed I made memorable 



. appreciation of the value of their cattle 
and an evident desire to properly care for 
them. Gradually, they left their tipis for log 
houses, and selected separate "pieces of land 
which they broke up and planted ; they threw 
away their blankets, breech clouts, feathers 
and paints, donned the white man's dress 
and went to work. With increasing interest 
in and care for their stock they imbibed an 
evident desire to settle down and remain near 
their cattle. The agent. Major Schuan. 11th 
Infantry, employed Bix Indians as laborers at 
the agency, when he took charge in March of 
'78. These Indian laborers worked faith- 
fully, doing the same work that the white 
laborers did, and thiB. too, when they were 
paid $10, while the white men were receiving 
$40 per month. 



Tnis is not due Co treachery, but to an 
bility to retain and act upon the intelligent 
conclusions they may have arrived at. 
the result of undeveloped brain force n 
thoroughly developed physical naturc- 
rice Kria, as you please to put it. The i 
impulses for good and bad obtain in th< 
tures of these wild and savage childrei 
controls the actions of the child of civil 
man. Under just, kind and firm treatment 
they become confiding and affectionate; if 
ill treated and abused, they become dogged 
and cruel. They are either more noble or lesi 
so naturally than the average specimen of hu 
manity. The average scion of civilized max 
requires a thorough course of moral, intellec 
tual and mechanical training in order to fit 
him or her for any sphere of usefulness in the 



There is much to show the cruelty of 
our civilization. Even Christians were, 
as a body, long complacent ^ver Ameri- 
can slavery ; .they are now slow to action 
in behalf of the wronged Indian. " Our- 
selves first" is the keynote of their con- 
duct. How many really able men, devoted 
to righting the wrongs of cither of the 
races can we count up ? Such men are 
usually kept at home. The weaker get 
of men or of money only what the strong 
can spare. 

.The following from a recent lecture by 
trie Rev. S. C. Damon, Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands, where the Chinese ques- 
tion is becoming a serious one, shows the 
practical barbarism of a civilized country. 

This conflict of race prejudices is before 
our eyes. . A discussion of the subject is sharp- 
ly presented in the newspapers of America 
and those of our Islands. Every mail brings 
news relating to the conflict among political 
leaders, and even Christian editors, upon this 
subject. Not a few, even among stood Chris- 
tian citizens, follow in -the wake of a dem- 
agogue who lias uttered "4he party cry and 
watchword, "The Chinese' must go." This 
is not a new cry. It was not heard for the 
first time on the sand hills of San Francisco, 
than forty years ago it was heard on the 
Ohio/ Those wishing to go into either of I opposite shores of the Pacific, in China, 



those States may stop at St. Louis where 

ements will be made by the Kan- I of tD( 
sociation to transfer them without >f a 
delay . " | was t 

Those who have enough money to buy 
land and not become a burden to the State [ peo; 
arc of course welcome and free to go any- 
where, but all who go empty-handed, 
should very carefully consider the ques- 
tion where work can be obtained, both for 
their own interests, and the reputation of 
the whole exodus movement. Those who 
are thinking of emigrating would do well 
to consider the wise suggestions of Mr. 
Frederick Douglas, who forcibly says. 

"On this great question, we want light 
rather than heat, thought rather than feeling, 
a comprehensive appreciation of what the 
Negro has already on his Bide as well as of his 
disadvantages. A few years ago he had noth- 
ing, not even himself. Now he has himself, 
and his labor. He has more— a standing in 
the constitution of the United StateB, not to 
be chanced by any conjunction of circum- 
stances likely to occur. He may wisely bide 
his time. The situation at the moment is ex- 
ceptional and transient. The permanent pow- 
ers of the Government are all on his Bide. 
These are not the only people who have been 
in a movement of popular passion, maltreated 
and driven from the polls. The Negroes' 
rights will revive, Bnrvive and flourish again. 
The rising-tide of civilization will eventually 
float him as it eventually floats all other varie- 
ties of the human family to whom floating in 
any condition is possible. . . . Without 
abating one jot of horror and indignation at 
the outrages committed in some parts of the 
Southern States against the Negro, we cannot 
but regard the present agitation as ill-timed 
and in some respect* hurtful . We stand to-day 
at the beginning of a grand and beneficent re- 
action. National ideas arc springing up all 
around us— the oppressor of the Negro is 
seen to be the enemy of the peace, prosper- 
ity and honor of the country. . . . At a 
time of hope and courage like this, it is un- 
fortunate that a cry of despair should be 
raised. In Georgia, the Negroes are paying 
taxes upon 6,000,000 of dollars, in Louisiana 
upon fnrtv or fifty millions, and upon unascer- 
tained sums elsewhere in the Southern 
StateB. Let the colored people of Georgia 
offer their six millions worth of property for 
s:ile. with the purpose to leave Georgia and 
they will not realize half its value. Land is 
not worth much where there are no people 
to occupy it, and a mule is not worth much 
where there is no one to drive him. . . In 
the South the Negro has at InBt the posibil- 
itv of power, in the North he has no such 
possibility. The cxodusplaces colored voters 
in a country where their proportion to other 
classes will be so small as not to be recog- 
nized ns a political element or entitled to be 
represented by one of them. Ab an asser- 
tion of power, by a people hitherto held in 
bitter contempt; as an emphatic and stinging 
protest against high-handed, greedy and 
sluimcless injustice to the weak and defence- 
less; .as a means of opening the blind eyes 
of oppressors to their lolly and peril, the 
exodus has done valuable service. But it is 
medicine, not food; not to be taken from 
choice but necessity. In anything like a 
normal coudition of things, the South is the 
place for the Negro. Nowhere el 
for him the promise of a happ'u 
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ir.glv. and illustrating, perhaps, the old fable 
of "pulling the chestnuts out of the fire." 
The Chinese are made to understand that they 
must treat with "outside barbarians," and 
must repudiate the doctrine now so speciously 
advocated by some, that every nation had the 
the right to protect itself by excluding immi- 
grants seeking a domicile in a quiet and peace- 
ful manner. The question arises, Shall the 
policy of the statesmen and displomatists of 
England and America be now repudiated T 

Imagine not that the end has come. Drag- 
on's teeth which war has sown in China may 
produce a harvest of armed men. An educat- 
ed and intelligent Chinese gentlemen, residing 
in London, writing for that leading English 
periodical. Fraser 1 * Magazine^ only two years 
ago, thus expresses his views : "Depend'upon 
it, as soon asChina thinks herself in a position 
to carry out her wishes, she will at once re- 
pudiate the clause legalizing the traffic in 
opium ; and if England asks why she does bo, 
she will answer that the moral sense of her 
whole nation requires it, and that justice, 
humanity' and righteousness demand it. If 
England should .then declare another war /* 
against her in support of the wicked cause, 
she will refer the matter to the impartial judg- 
ment of the world— the United States and the 
great Powers of Europe— rather than submit 
tp the stipulations of a treaty, the terms of 
which were dictated and almost extorted after 
a most disastrous war, and the effect of which 
has been the ruin of her subjects. " 

Is this subject at rest ? Is it forgotten r 
Only a few weeks ago, at the meeting of the 
International Evangelical Alliance held in 
Basle, Switzerland, where were assembled 
the leading laymen and divines of Europe and 
America, the world-wide renowned Pro- v 
fessor Christlicb, Bonn, Germany, brought 
foward the opium question, and the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously, the 
whole assembly rising to make more emphatic 
their condemnation of this immoral traffic : 
"The assembly holds that the interest of ^ 
Christianity itself urgently demands that there [ 
should be a change in the policy hitherto pur- 
sued by the English Government in regard to 
the opium trade, and commissions its officers 
to lay this resolution before the Secretary of 
State for India." 

A Scottish missionary. Rev. Mr. Shoolbred, 
returning from India, thus addresses an as- 
sembly of his countrymen. In speaking of the 
efforts of the English in behalf of those suffer- 
ing from the famine, he remarks : "I am sor- 
rv to say that by their opium traffic thev are 
counteracting their own measures and doing 
much to intensify the terrible famine evil, 
which tbey desire to avert. It is high time 

1 think, that the enlightened public opinion 
of Christian Britain should rise up and demand 
the suppression of this infamous traffic ; and 
I deem no apology necessary for bringing the 
Bubject before this large and influential as- 
sembly of the Christian people of 
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A LETTER PEOM HAWAII. 

Our readers will be interested in this pleas- 
ant and characteristic letter— accompanied 
hv a ffcnerous gift to the Hampton School— 
from Rev- Dr. Thomas Coan, the veteran 
missionary, who would not consent to lay 
his armor down when the Sandwich Is- 
laB( l Mission was given up by the Amer- 
;,,„ Board, but is still at work in the 
cause he has loved and labored in for 
half a century :— 



Hilo, H* 



. Jan. 17, '80. 



Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 

My dear General:— 
You good journal, Southern Workman, 
keens us posted on many things relating to 
™« work. We are much pleased with the 
Workman. It is a worker, an elevator, a 
iiowcr for good. It seems a new leaven in 
!'.,, l„t!i, and it is good for the North. 
Gorl grant that it may long be a dynamo- 
nhvsical, social, political and spiritual motor 
in the right direction. Its tendency is to 
promote harmony, good-will and gradual 
prosperity throughout the grandest Empire 
of States crer established by Ood upon our 
planet And how desirable that the last ves 
Bm and drop of the old leaven of malice and 
wickedness bo purged out of the Nation, and 
that from north to south, east to west, centre 
to circumference, we become a Unit, a ' new 
lump" of pure gold, a jewel of beauty, a 
shining diamond of purest lustre, more bril- 
liant than a stellary constellation. 

True patriotism, pure Christian love, intel- 
ligent faith in God, and a faithful adherence 
to truth and right would exalt our beloved 
nation over all the nations of the earth, and 
cause our Hag to float out in every clime, over 
all waters and under the whole ethenal blue, 
as an emblem of liberty, of peace and love, 
of intelligence ajid of power, on which the 
saints and angels in heaven could look down 
with rapturous Joy. Yours, with all the work 
of your coadjutors, is a work of love and pa- 
tiencc a warfare of faith; and we pray that 
you ami thev may put on the whole armor of 
God and wield the sword of the Spirit with 
more skill and power than ever. 

We arc much interested in the new de- 
parture " at Hampton. This experiment with 
the Indians promises much good to the abor- 
iginal tribes of our country and to 



economic laws that govern all lock outs and 
strikes : and I feel very confident that a gen- 
eral understanding of these laws would make 
both employers and employed think twice be- 
fore they lock out or strike once. 

The fundamental law governing employers 
and employed, is the general law of exchange, 
which may be expressed as follows: Two 
persons, having two things, meet; each pre- 
fers what the other has to his own : the result 
is an exchange — the law of it is found in the 
diverse preferencea of the two parties. Clear- 
ly, the bottom fact of every exchange is the 
reciprocal willingness of the two men to give 
what they have for what they want. Willing- 
ness, then, is at the bottom of every exchange. 
If a man wants me to work for him for a dol- 
lar a day, and I do not want to do so, there 
is no law of the United States to make me: 
if I want a man to pay me five dollars a day 
for my services, and he is not willing to do 
so there is and can be. no State nor National 
law that will compel him. This truth is self- 
evident ; yet to many it seems a mystery. 

Capital buys labor, when it prefers the la- 
bor it gets, to the wages it gives ; and Labor 
buys capital, when it prefers the wages offer- 
ed, to retaining itself to itself. 

Labor can earn nothing without capital; 
but Capital can earn nothing without labor : 
being mutually dependent, what injures one 
must injure both; and what benefits one 
must benefit both. Let us take a practical 
illustration. 8uppose a capitalist employ 
,1,000 laborers at one dollar per day, and they 
strike for one dollar and a-half. What re- 
sults f Two sets of sufferers: the laborers 
:apital- 



this as a victory: perhaps it would bo; but it 
would-be very much like the one yrrhus won, 
when he said, "Another victory like it and I 
am ruined." Let us look at it: $1.00 per 
day for 365 days is $305; $1.10. per day for 
325 days is $357.50. A very simple bit of 
arithmetic will Bhow that the " successful " 
strikers actually, get $7.50 less in wages than 
if they had continued at $1.00. This is only 
a small part of their loss, for during the strike 1 TH 
they had to live, and they had to live oil i York 
their own savings, or the savings of some- J°f, 
body else. Who will estimate how much this ! total 
living will foot up 1 

The most unfortunate thing about strikes 
the fact that they are led by incompetent 
people- the "Agitator," as he calls himselt. 
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tlon. Had one-half of th. funds 
in broken treaties and wars been devoted to 
the efforts of an educated Christian civiliza- 
tion under wise and just laws, would not 
these abused savages have been, to a great 
extent, saved, and the nation honored and 
blessed of God ? \ . 

The burning of Academic nail seemed an 
unfortunate event.and we sympathize with you 
and all the sufferers, but we are glad to learn 
that the Hall was fully insured, and that the 
calamity will not much hinder your work. 
Before the news of the fire reached us it was 
my purpose to Bend you a trifle, as recogni- 
tion of our continued interest in the InBtitut.- 
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quickened this purpose 
By our next week's mail, I will 
tiers to Castle & Cooke to for- 
Exchange for fifty dollars in 
•ou will please appropriate for 
in any of its departments. It 



tnc institution m quj «• .~ — -r 

is but a mite, but it goes with my blessing, 
and with prayers that the Hampton Institute 
may he greatly prospered in the training of 
many, many thousands of our colored race 
and of our aboriginal tribes. 

We have heard that you propose to visit 
aina hanan before long. We hope that wemay 
sec you at Hilo, and in our Emerald Bcfwer. 

You would perhaps be surprised to see the 
changes From Waikea to Waipiu we have 
a chain of twenty sugar plantations, almost 
touching one another; and all along the 
coast, the smoke-stacks are puffing, the mills 
crushing the ovens roaring, the boilers boil- 
ingi and 'the cent rif ugals buzzing. We have 
a tirst-born Railroad of three miles in Hilo, 
and our telephones begin to talk 

Mrs. Coan and her sister unite in kind re- 
s'''" 1 "- , T Coan 
Most truly yours, ■ • I/O**- 

STBDtES AND LOOK OTJTS. 



— _ getting nothing per day, and th 
ist no more ; he suffers from interest 
taxes, loss of market, rust of machine 
the laborera»are obliged to use their savings 
to BUpport themselves and their fellows. It 
is clear that 'the longer the strike lasts, the 
worse it is" for both; yet how seldom is this 
palpable fact accepted by the parties most in 
interest 1 

In this country, there is no necessity of one- 
man employing another; slavery is dead; and 
one man will employ another only if he thinks 
there lie a chance of selling the labor he 
buys at more than he pays. 
It is a safe rule to lay down that no Strike is 
ever successful, except when Capital can afford 
to pay more wages than it has been paying; 
nor is any Lock Out successful, except when 
Labor has been receiving more than its share 
of the profits of production. 

There is nothing that shows the growth 
of economic knowledge more, than the in- 
creased tendency to settle wage disputes by 
arbitration. The old time employers, who 
would swear roundly that no third party 
should run their business, are daily becoming 
less numerous; and the old time workmen, 
who knew no other remedy Tor low wages 
than to stop work themselves and stop all 
others working, arc less frequently to be 
found Still, enough of both classes remain 
to prove that neither strikes nor "lock outs" 
will become lost arts for at least a generation The captaii 
or two. There can be no fairer way of set- I HJJg,™ 
'.ling any dispute than to leave its decision to , lh8 i e ad. 
three experts of good character. A disinter- i 
ested Board of Arbitration will get at all the 
facts, and their decision be in accordance. 

For Labor to seek to get the most it can 
for itself is right, and for Capital to do the 
same thing is equally right. If present wages 
are 50 cts. per day. Labor has a perfect right 
to ask Capital to pay 60 cts. ; but Capital has 
an equal right to ask labor if it will not ac- 
cept 40 cts. If Capital and Labor cannot 
agree on a rate of exchange by reasoning to- 
gether no amount of force will bring about 
an agreement. Capital is free: Labor is free: 
any Forcible means adopted by cither to en- 
slave the other is ridiculous.' unlawful, and 
certain to end in failure. 

Trade Unions, admirable as they are in some 
-espects, are dangerous if carried to extremes. 



loplc-thc "Agitator," as lie calls nimsell, 
is generally as lacking in skill at his craft and 
in habits of industry, as he superabounds in 
loquacity and effrontery. A glib tongue, a 
brazen face, and a small amount of brains is 
about the analysis of most of the self-pro- 
claimed Workiugmen'8 friends. 

In a prolonged contest between Labor and 
Capital, the latter is almost sure to win ; for, 
as has been stated, we must all eat to live, and 
unemployed capital can buy food longer than 
unemployed labor. If the contest be 
enough prolonged, both would starve, but 
which would starve first 1 

So long as man is the animal that ex- 
changes, and labor an exchangeable thing, 
just so long will there be contentions about 
wages. No human legislation can help it — 
it must fix itself according to the law of de- 
mand and supply. We might as well try to 
legislate the North Star out of existence, as 
to arbitrarily try to fix wages in a free coun- 



: arers tHI.OOO in damage to their business. 
It will lake the steinway workmen eighteen months at 
the advanced rates to make up their loss. 

Services In commemoration of the death of President 

Line were h,.|,l at his m..niim.-iil in Sprln„-llel.l. III.. 

on Thursday, nnder the direction of the Lincoln Guard 
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The number of failures for the first quarter of 1880 
was I . lli- . I ialiili' i"s Sl-'";.0:i Far tiie same time 
In 1879 till- failnies Were -J.Kl. lia ;.-!•. 51. II-'. 
1,1 IsTS, failures ill.,.,, llalul itles *M0V«| H W17. 
failures 2,809, liabilities 554,538.070. 
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benefited ? In case of a long strike the prov- by 0,000,000 scholars, giving an average .if lOOscliot- 
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ident have to take care of the improvident, - ,, J™, „" „ f ", c , 10 <da averaaes 71 , ,111 head of the 
indeed, it seems that in the practical working mipniat i 1, Knciaiui, .villi 31 million inhabitants, 
of these economic bodies, the more worthy ^^^^^'^^Z!S^\\i^M 



have to suffer that the less worthy may be 
heuefited to some degree. T. T. B 



NEWS OF THE MONTH. 



Hungary, with 37 millions of pcopl 
schools, attended by 3.000.000 pupils 1 
each, at an expense of 40 cents per Ilea 
ulatlon. Ki- inee, wit li i)7 millions ( ,r people, Das 11,- 
000 schools anil 1,700,000 pupils, or t>; per school, the 
expenditure avera-in- m arly lia emus per head of 
tim |„,]„ila:inii S|,ain, wnli 17 millions of people, 
has 2eVO0 schools anil l.GOO.OOO scholars, or 56 per 
seiiool Hie exii.-mlituro a v, • i na i a is IS, emits per head 
of Hi, population Italy iiaa is mill ions i-f people, 
47,000 Bchools. and 1.900,000sch ■ 
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I schools and 1,100,000 scholars or 36 per 
leavera-e expenditure being nearly 8 1-J 
head of the population. 



have been ordered out of France have left Paris. 

A Berlin despatch says tin expedition filled out by 
the ltoval Oeotraphieal Society V» started totM- 
tral Africa to establish a permanent station or the so- 
ciety on the hanks of Lake Tanganyika. 
The eaotaln of the Guion steamer Montana, which 
:he rocks la Cook's Bay, Holyhead. 



If the daily newspapers are to bo believed, 
there is a wide difference of opinion prevail- 
ing, between employers and those employed 
in various branches of industry, as to what 
wages shall be paid. These differences of 
opinion bid fair in the uear future to result 
in many " lock outs " and " strikes. A 
"Lock Out" is when Capital says to Labor, 
"You must cither accept the wages we offer 
or quif" A Strike is when Labor says to 
Capital, "You must pay the wages we de- 
maud, or your industry will stop." WhicU 
of the two evils will occur tho more frequent- 
is simply a matter of prediction; but it is 
fact of experience, based on sound philo- 
jphical reasons, that summer is the time for 
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country. 

In (ireat Britain the result of the elections for Par- 
grant gives the Liberals a decisive majority over 
. 1, ,.,-vatives and Home Itulera. The follow 
ing Is the result! Liberals, S56; Conservatives, 237; 
lirVme Rulers. 59. Tho Liberal, will have, in the next 
, nl a larger majority than the Conservatives 
Faruamcnt^iarger^ ujgj ^ aSM „ ,„„, „ .„ M „ : „ 

transpired, but all parties '" 



respects, are uaugciuno —/ 

Workmen with interests in common hBve 
perfect right to combine for mutual pro- 
tection; but so hate employers. As Trades 
Unionism spreads so do combinations among 
capitalists. If it be right for the executive 
committee of Borne Trades Unions .to tell a 
man he must not work in such and such a 
shop, it is equally right for the combined 
owners of similar shops to say, " We will none 
i employ such and BUch a man." The wis- 
of either of these acts is not to be dis- 
cussed here; but we cannot get around the 
fact, that if it be right in one case, it is right 
in the other. ' 

Trades Unions generally fall into the mis- 
take, made by the three tailors of Toolcy St., 
who in writing of themselves, began, We, 
tho People of England." Trades Unions are 
not big enough as a rule; for while they may 
include a majority of the craft, there is always 
a minority skirmishing around, powerful to 
weaken, if not neutralize the efforts of the 

"strikes generally cost more than they come 
to, even if they are apparently successful. 
Suppose a number of men were receiving a 
dollar a day and should strike for a dollar 
and a dime; that after forty days' idle- 
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I^Wistry; 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
Bettled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
"orm all operations on tho teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s Btore, on Main street 

mrm*. WEEK. *12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
$/2outnt fre.a Address Ta d & Co. , Aug usta. Malno 

rfinn aweek Inyour own town. Terms and 15 outfit 
iDDbtree. Address U. HALUnriCo, Portland. Maiaa 

"boots ^ AND~SHOES! 

Shoe* of the 

Bos t oity-mado Worli, 

whieh I will sell at and below cost. All other Kooda in 
my wilftoVold lower than ever, laUadSSka 
nea. Please gin me a call and see for youx- 
selves lavdles' and eenUomen's work made to order, 

and repairing neatly done. 

N. M'NEILL. HAMPTON. VA. 



Theodorlck A. WUllama. wm. C. Dlokaon 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 
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FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T. T. BRYCE, 

JVortnal School Grounds, 

Hnmpton. ' *\7"«- 
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THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

, Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 
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VICK'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 

A beautiful work of 100 Pace*. One Co'ored Flower 
Plate; and h <Hliu-tr;i'ion-., wn!] ivj-vnptionsof the beat 
flOWtWandVcet'Uhk's, witli price of seeds, and how to 
them. All for a Five Cknt Stamp. In English or 

VICK'S SEldSsare the best In the world. Five Own 
for postage will buy the Fi-ohal Glide, telling bow to 

*Tb* Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Page*. 6ix 
(Vilored I1.it.r-. a;a! laaliv Iuim! red Kri^ravnispj. For 50 
c-r.Ls in paper uov.-rs : SI. I"' Hi el -catit cloth. ■ In Ger- 
man or English. 

virk , illustrated Monthly Maqaiine-^i Pages, a Col- 
ored Flat.- in ev.-rv ub.-r a a '. :i:aav lir.e Eueravlnjra. 
I'rj ■-■ 5! i - . a Year ; Kiv.- Copies for S- F > 00 Specimen 
Nu.ad.--s I. a 1 i e-n's i I rill ,-, ,].!-■; for S3 centa. 

Address. JAM t> VIi'K. iioehestor, N. Y. 



At the confluence of the Chesapeake Kay and Hampton Roads, being the first point of land lying", west ward be- 
tw n . . , ' v r"- ■ '■■./, il.': - .ml-- a ,r;h of Noi-f.,!',- 1]; d Port sir., .n: h ; ao ..■ „■-■ ;-',-.ua-r< n,ai ; .n^ 

£a D dfroX^^ .,.„u .m-t r.-turnm^. with ti,- U s ma.K Lunlu,.- only ao rod* from 

the Hotel, which is austantlally built and 

COMFOItTAB LY FTTR1VISHBD i 

D„ hydraulic piu^er elevator, and e Wtr MN , .^.VW^.V"- . i' M ' . Idd'a^n" th7coun'. 

and Closets on .-v,tv ll.e.r. wiil.th" :n -' r-r. - . s,-. in "I dr. i. . -J . n> r.|, , ■• ■ 

try And as a resort for lit.- pl.-a-an- s. t. Nnahd. or resting pl^e f.>. tonnes a. th- ir wa> to norma or me 
North, this iluus.', with a.T.aii.no-.l ; L!i..|is for about 

suvure ixTjrjvr^rtirii^ gubsts 

«_-.„.. Inducements wlii<-h <vr-aa.lv an- not i-.inaled elsewhere as a summ-r resort, or eold saltier sanitarium. 
■.; ' ;. ,i ,. ; iM -.■■M.-ra-if ..-.pE-ri.illv ,v!an:.'.| t.i Hut .-lass win, s»<'k the genial 

Iwi^o?, , I--,- .:;•.,». a>-l .I." S<,rll. Knrst.-pl.-^N-s aa.l i,tv ( ,:imi,-ss th- d.-lioous tonic of 

il r nr.- -\n air and tin- lullabv "f t n m rcllii^- up m ih- sandv t-, a./li, lait a f.-w fn-t from the bed- 

r,„J u v,iia!..-as, an-aio^l hmti l.fnl sop.mlirs at tin- Hv K eia. 

■ further inforniali. n. a.ldr.-ss by mail or tel.^ranh. j=r. X»HOBBUS ( 



H. W. BOOKER & CO., 

Wholesale and Selatt 

GBOCEBS, 

King Street, opp. Mallory Ave., 



M, m at llir low rate of S'i 1*1 a cn-e. nn oi-u. 

1 ,■ ivnnifd : v i'fwt fifili-f ord.-r, lvk'i- 
, . ■ .', ,nnm-h tin- inalN at M-n.bas 

;,' 1 " ■ 1 u ill -liin Hii- ca-'.'s to ;inv ail-lri-M-.. miU- 

ed', vii OU1 Point. Comfort, and all lultura, to 

T. T. BRYCE, 

JVormal iSc/woI Groimd*. 
Box 10 "•""•"«"■ V " 

A HEW BOOK. --JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

By T- T- BR.YCB. 
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Price 50 Centa. Mailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Vn ; 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 
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\ onfy quote today's 

prices, which are as follows : 

Giants of Hampton Roads. No. 1 No. 2 $3.00 perdoz. 

Realities of Hampt'n Roads, ■' 1 SI.-H*. " - t-.OO 
Cove Oysters, - U1.00, « 8 $1>?B " " 

The above prices are net cash ami r ' -IIU p H -?"'>*, ma . J ' ' 
be made by draflson New \ ..rk. ( hi.-a^-., or Norfolk or 
else by P. O, order Au:h. : r:ty t- dr a - • ■ ■ ■> 
ill of Lading altaehed -nsii h- he i; ■ mp (■ r 

wardlng or any g.".ds ordered f ref. rr d as , s 
maybe sent by Adams e\j>r-ss. ( <). n.,hn one s> 
specially directed, all shipments will he made via Nor- tggT 

T. T. BRYCE, 
Box 10, Hampton. Va. I 
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THE 

" FAMILY FAVORITE " 

IMPROVED 

SEWING MACHINE. 

The Very Best, 

The Very Latest. 

Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Guars, No Cams, No Springs, 
New ami Elegant Style of Work. 

IDSE FLY-WHEEL. AUTOMATIC SPOOLER. 

Casters in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, ensy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 
> plain that no other teacher is required 
If you sec it, you will buy it. 

PRICES^ 

w as any first-class Machine. 

For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO 
Hartford, Conn. 



M. A. BOOKER & BR©,, 

Dealers in 

Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

IUKDWAltE AND T0ILKT ARTICLES, 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 




17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 



HAY, COAL, CATTLE, It. It. TRACE, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM. COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finish, possess- 
ing a fineness of action anil a durability un- 
surpassed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 
price list. 



B. C. Aa»rrao»o, J. F. B. MinsOiU. 

Principal; Treaiurer. 

DeYoted to th« Education or Colored Teachers, for the, 
■Colored Itace. and to lndustria^TralnlnK. 

Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollars 
per month, payablo monthly, half in cash and 
. Half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollars 
In work required of those under 10 years of ago. 
The first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

" P Tho institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 

tl0 An"nual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most acccpta. 
ble, and aro invited from all who are interested 
In the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Traitcee of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, payalle 

<tc., <te. 

For further information address, 

8. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. | 



"LOUIS PHILLIPPE;" - - "MAT MORGAN." 

These Celebrated Thorough-bred Stallions will 

ST^a-TNTD FOR 

At the Hampton Normal School Stables. f — 

LOUIS PHILLIPPE. 

, I Colin ' 1 

, ) Colin ] I "t Ii.., ... urJoly. } I Mare ot 

Colin I ' of M n..r, „ ■ | . Mare ,4 ' 1 Salles. 

if iSS. "I I Mare of MM. Porchene. 



.Colin 

I ROSA | 
I BONHETJB. II I j Decide. 

Manon i , Mnre ( 
1 | M. Berse. 



Man- of ' 'I M.'lJnimlK 
M. Dolleaus. 



Chestnut Stallion; .eiBh.K:. lb. .: f;.;.!.-! 18rl 



Rcxisl 

Green Mount- J 



Eatered In Wallace's T 

| Prinoo | | 

. I Morgan 



, YOUNG . 
JpRINCE 

Mamert. tj (flami j. 
MAT MORGAN 

, J Crane's \ 

i MORGAN j I n™. 1 
M MARE. \\ 



I Gifford I 
' . I Sherman J 




I j Mat Mono; 

at Cumberiantl C'f>.. 



h took First Premium 
le . Fairs in ls7, r > and 
England Fair in 1877. 



TERMS. CASH IN ADVANCE: FIVE DOLLARS; SEASON. FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

ALBERT HOWE, Fxnu Makaoer, Normal School. 



JAMES M. BUTT,f 

(scccsssoa To roanKs * DCTT.) 
HAKUFACTUStRS' A&ENT, INPOSTER AID DEAIII II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Meohnnioa' Toola. 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 

PIPE AND ITITTINCS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Eraas GoodM, dsjo. <*o., 

No. 5 Market SQuare. Norfolk. Va. 
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THE fOISOflED SPRING. 



oT-nnv np R A NTTATIY SCIENCE. 



ly to the now dwelling, and, stnnding on tho portico, 
cried out; "It Bliull coino to pass that they who sit in 
judgment shall find that Deacon Holman, his wife, and 
daughter, came to their deaths by drinking water poisoned 
by the outflow of their own house." Her shrill voice rang 
through tho hall, and penetrated to the distant bed- 
chamber where the deacon was just arousing himself 
from a troubled sleep. It broke upon his ears with ter- 



to the spring beneath. ! 

Tho case was thus mado as clear as noonday, and the 
coroner charged tho jury, in unmistakable language, as 
follows:—" Gentleman, this case is one of extraordinary 
interest, and tenches a lesson which cannot be too thor- 
oughly understood by nil present. A family enjoying 
all the luxuries that wealth could give have been swept 
away by diseases of their own creation. Tho very 

u, _! l.t I,. nn tn lh«m n .nnre. nf nrn. 



HEALTH AND HUMANITY^ 
THE POISONED SPRING. 



A STORY OF SANITARY SCIENCE. 

BY A NEW YORK PHYSICIAN. 

Deacon Holninn mado a good selection of a site for 
hi, new liou;o. The old homestead wns locoted by Iho 
.',,1 which ran along the windings of the creek in the 
S lev It was a damp, unhealthy place; chilled by 
heavy'dews and fogs at night, and scorched by the con- 
tcntralcd rays of the noonday snn. 

The ran"c of the thermometer was from 20 to 30 de- 
crees in tlic Bummer months. Chills and fever of a se- 
vere tree, better known as fever and ague, was the pro- 
„ilini disease of the autumn in the early history of the 
settlement, but now bilious and typhoid fevers were 
nrcvalcut. The dcncon, however, did not build a now 
Souse on a new site, because the old house was un- 
healthy; the reason he gave was, that the old house was 
no longer lit for residence. The true reason was, that 
with increase of wealth, and the approach of Ins only 
daughter to adult age, his pride was stimulated to have 
his family rank among the village aristocracy. The old 
l, u „K-~t<M.l hail, indeed, once been the most costly and 
imposing residence in town, but through neglect it had 
now- fallen, together with the out-buildings, into a stato 
of irremediable decay. The once stately poplars which 
surrounded it had so broken down as to materially ndd 
to the general appearance of dilapidation. But one 
feature of the place remained unchanged, and that was 
the ancient spring, whose cool ngtl refreshing waters 
ensiled out with never-failing stream from the very base 
of the hill. It was this' spring which induced the elder 
Holman to locate the old house in its present situation 
Many other settlers were attracted to its vicinity, nnd 
for years it was the only source of supply of drinking 
water. And though in time, great changes occurred — 
the village, nnd other springs and w " 



ppljj 



some extent, the wants of the people, yet the old 
"Holman Spring" never lost its reputation ns an unfail- 
ing source of pure cold water, whether the season was 
dry or wet. It was the resort especially ot laborers and 
of the poor, so that at certain hours of the day there 
was often a constant procession of men, women, and 
children, with their pails, going to and from the spring. 

Deacon Holman had become rich, partly through in- 
heritance, but more directly by a penurious, economy. 
He was a hard task master, and literally ground the 
faces of the poor. Having risen from poverty to his 
present respectable and comparatively opulent position, 
like many persons of limited education, and of naturally 
aristocratic tendencies, he treated the poor with great 
severity, and in all his business transactions, this trait 
of his character was exhibited. As his daughter ap- 



:d adult age, ho 
amily i 
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exclusive 



n finished his new house in May, 187-. It 
tiful cottage on the table-land above his 
grounds were laid out with great care, in- 
llc surroundings of the old homestend. A 
;e in the construction of the house, as to the 
of drainage, and the deacon was strongly 
r to join him in laying a common 
hilt to the creek in the valley below, 
refuse might be conveyed directly 
m. This 1 proposition the deacon ro- 
. tho plan was too expensive, though 
sh to aid his neighbor. Instead of 
•, he resorted to the common expe- 
g a ccss-pool on his own grounds, 
ocntcd on the brow of the hill and 
excavation, the sides walled up with 
brick, the bottom, loose porous earth, and the whole 
tii'htly covered nnd sodded. Into this structure, the 
drain pipes of the house emptied their contents, tho 
liquid portion of which found its wny out through the 
porous bottom into the neighboring sub-soil. .A cess- 
pool thus constructed, though nlwnys citr^mcly offen- 
sive when uncovered, never requires to be emptied, as 
the dissolved sewage finds channels through which it 
escapes into the sub-soil streams. It is scarcely possible 
to devise a better method of poisoning a Household with 
its own excreta than by the construction ql an ordinnry 
cess pool; for, on the one hand, the foul gases by reflux 
through the drnin pipes mnv penetrate every part of the 
house, and especially tho slcepinp. 
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ranged, the family opened it to t 
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of the Holman family upon 
its new career of prosperity, was the common topic of 
village gossip. 

Among the improvements of his grounds, one of tho 
most important made by the deacon, was the permanent 
closure of all the approaches to the old spring, by 'post- 
ing the usual notice, forbidding all persons trespassing, 
under the penalty of the law. Tho season had been dry 
and hot, and the water ot the old spring had been unu- 
sually grateful to tho poor,. and the laboring people; 
consternation and indignation was depicted on the faces 
of all who sought water on the first morning nfter tho 
gates were closed and the threatening notices were post- 
ed. Many and loud were the imprecations heaped upon 
the deacon's head, as the disappointed housewives re- 
turned homeward. 

Among those who came late to the well was old Aunt 
Betty. She was a noted village character, once highly 
educated and refined, but now reduced by misfortuno to 
poverty. She was generally regarded as insane by the 
better classes, but among tho poor, her quaint speeches 
had,' gained for her tho reputation of a prophetess. 
When Bhc learned what had been done, she went direct- 



ly to tho new dwelling, and, standing on tho portico, 
cried out: "It shall come to pass that tbey who sit in 
judgment shall find that Deacon Holman, his wife, and 
daughter, came to their deaths by drinking tenter poisoned 
by the outflow of their oten home." Her shrill voice rang 
through the hall, and penetrated to the distant bed- 
chamber where tho deacon was just arousing himself 
from a troubled sleep. It broke upon his ears with ter- 
rible significance, nnd reverberated through the deepest 
recesses of his soul like a voice from the unseen world. 
Others of the household who heard this weird prophecy 
laughed'nt Betty's insane whim, but in spite of all his 
efforts tho deacon could not dull the first strange and 
painful impression which It mode. Fearing that in re- 
venge some reckless person might poison tho spring, he 
strengthened the defences to its approach, and allowed 
no one to visit it except his own servants. Thus all 
wore rigidly debarred from the use of the water except 
the members of his own house. 

Tho summer wore on, drought prevailed, and great 
was the demand for good water among the poor. Daily 
their maledictions were heard agninst the deacon and 
bis family, sole possessors of the great treasure, pure 
spring water. And very often as he passed nlong the 
Btrcet. the deacon would hear the murmurings, nnd in- 
variably the strange prophecy of old Betty would flash 
through his mind and make him shudder. 

One morning, late in September, Dr. Snook's carnage 
drew up before the deacon's house: for a time it was 
seen there dnily; then twice doily; then every hour or 
two; the doctor grew more and more grave and ab- 
stracted, and, as was his wont when patients in high 
life were dangerously ill, chewed his tobacco with great 
vehemence. At length the windows of the Iioubo were 
closed, tho doctor ceased to call, and the village paper 
announced the death of Fanny Holman, only daughter 
of Deacon Holman, by malignant diarrhea. Scarcely 
was the funeral over, when the doctor's carnage ap- 
peared again at tho gate of Deacon Ilolman's house. It 
was quickly rumored through the toVn that the deacon s 
wife was down with dysentery. The ense wns evidently 
very grave, for the doctor consumed tobneco with unu- 
Bual energy. Consultations were held «vith physicians 
snmmoncd from a distance, but evidently to no purpose. 
On the twentieth day tho house was again darkened, the 
church bell tolled the ngo of the deceased, and the paper 
announced tho death of Mrs. Fanny Holinaii, wife of 
Deacon Holman, by malignant dysentery. 

Hundreds gathered at the funeral, mostly drawn by 
curiosity. It wns very evident to the observers that the 
chief mourner at that funereal was nlrcady the victim 
of some form of the disease which had ruthlessly swept 
away two-thirds of his household. His face was hng- 
gnrd, his eyes Bunkcn, nnd a characteristic duskiness 
overspread his checks. . He muttered during the service, 
called for water, and when it was offered him, thrust it 
aside, saying, "There is death in the cup." He was 
taken to his home wildly delirious, nnd during the seven 
days which he survived, ho called only for water, but 
when the cup was placed to his lips lie thrust it rudely 
from him, declaring that the spring had been poisoned. 

As the seventh day of t|ie deacon's illness began to 
dawn, a shrill voice rang through the hall and broko 
with awful distinctness in the chamber of the d?ing 
man. It was another wo pronounced by Betty: " Wo! 
wo! unto this house! Ye have poisoned the waters and 
the waters have poisoned ye all!" The dcncon, gasp- 
ing for breath, sprang up, and screaming "Murder!" 
fell back a corpse. The village paper announced the 
death of Deacon Holman by malignant typhoid fever. 

The public excitement, which had gradually increas- 
ed as one nfter another of the deacon's family died, 
reached its climax when the strange prophecy of Betty 
was reported, together with the repeated statements of 
the deacon in his delirium, that tjie spring had been 
poisoned; this final announcement of tho fact by Betty, 
and the deacon's dying cry of murder, grcntly intensi- 
fied the current rumor. Though there wns apparenrly 
no more significance to these remarks than should be 
attached to the whims of an insane old woman, and the 
ravings of a man in the delirium of fever, yet so intense 
had become the conviction that there was some unusual 
cause for the death of the whole family, that the reports 
of poison and murder were freely circulated . At first 
it was bcliovcd that this family were being afflicted for 
their prosperity, and that the disease was a visitation of 
God for their Bins. But the events attending the death 
of the deacon, turned the current of popular feeling, 
and the desire was everywhere expressed that there 
should bo a thorough investigation into the causes of 
the sickness and death of the deacon nnd his family. 
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id first taken, nppeared to bo very 
pure; it sparkled, and wns very pleasant to the taste. 
On standing twenty-four hours it threw down a thick, 
blackish sediment, which wns very offensive, and had 
the odor of sewage. On applying chemical tcjts, it was 
found to bo composed of the usual ingredients of sewers 
and cess-pools. In my opinion the spring receives m 
Borne way the contents of a sewer, privy, or cess pool." 

Thus enlightened as to' the condition of the water 
which had supplied the family, the coroner was not long 
in finding the source of the poison. Laborers were set 
to work to trace the connection, if any, between tho 
spring and cess pool. The cess pool was uncovered, 
and though nearly empty, tho putrid gases escaping 
were horribly offensive. But the workmen proceeded 
to explore the bottom of the sink, and guided by tho 
blackened and offensive earth, readily followed the 
course of these under or sub-soil currents down the hill 



to the spring beneath. 

Tbo case was thus mado as clear as noonday, and tha 
coroner charged the jury, in unmistakable language, as 
follows:—" Gentleman, this case is one of extraordinary 
interest, and teaches a lesson which ennnot be too thor- 
oughly understood by nil present. A family enjoying 
all the luxuries that wealth could give have been swept 
away by diseases of their own crentfiih. The very 
wealth which should have been to them a source of pro- 
tection from sickness has contributed directly to their 
destruction. The three diseases of which this family 
died ore but different expressions of one cause, acting 
upon different constitutions. The verdict which you 
will find in these cases, is the Bamc verdict essentially 
which should be pronounced in every death from diar- 
rhea, dysentery, nnd typhoid fever in this community." 

Thereupon the juryVolurncd the following verdict: 
" We find that Deacon Holman. hie wife, and daughter, 
came to their deaths by drinking water poisoned by the out- 
flow of tlieir own house."— Tne Northampton Journal. 
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I. Tiif. humblest among us, the lowest person 
Bocial community, has it in his power, even under the 
most wretched circumstances, nt least to do his best to 
keep himself, his things, and the place where he dwells, 
in a clean and wholesome state. It may not be what he 
would wish ; but it may at least bo what ho honestly 
can. Many things many dishearten him, disgust him, 
throw him back ; but if from bis soul he really does all 
he can, he not only benefits himself, but is also a bene- 
factor to tho poor creatures around him ; for they gain 
both by the example and by the fact that anybody or 
anything around them is clean and wholesome. 

But, allowing fully for ignorance, and^as fulla for un- 
avoidable circumstnncess, most of the poor neglect what 
they really might to do keep things right. I do not 
Bpenk of those that lose all heart to help themselves, but 
of those Hint could and might, and yet do not. Some 
effort nt personal cleanliness, some attempt to got rid of 
dirt and vermin, may always be made. Southing may 
always be done to skin and hair and ragged clothes, ev- 
en when aonp and a brush arc wanting, and water itself 
is scarce. Bedding many at least be aired aud shaken, 
cupboards dusted out and put in order, things that smell 
bad may be banished, window-panes made clear, and 
floors, closets, and other places kept clean, with such 
means as the inmates possess. And, in particular, great 
sturdy boys might give a little of the time they ! 
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can all try to avoid what many injure others, uonsiuera- 
tion for other people, scrupulous care not to hurt or an- 
noy, (duties which are too much forgotten), would sug- 
gest many wnys, in wdiich to avoid causing possible barm 
to somebody ; and many remind us, that, not being at 
war with our neighbor, we do not wish to lay torpedoes 
for him, in the shape of neglected drnins, or refuse heaps, 
to give him fever or diphtheria, or by pouring acids, 
chemicals, or hot water, down sewers, to raise poisonous 
gases to kill him, — by strewing pavements with orange- 
peel to throw him down,— by flinging offal or refuse into 
the streets to taint the air he breathes, or to otherwise 
cause him damnge. Whether in quitting, a house, or 
in transactions abroad, we can all try to leave things 
safe and wholesome for the next comer. 

The performance of these duties rests with the people 
themselves, and not with any law that can be made. 
No law can compel them to be clean in their persons, 
dress, habits, anil rooms, to make a right use of pure 
water, fresh air, light, food, and clothing, to be always 
temperate, and to nvoid causes of illness ; matter which 
at present are not always attended to, even by the affluent. 

II. From the richest to the poorest, we all have some 
influence on Bomebody ; and we fail in our duty, unless 
we use that influence to promote such habits in others aa 
tend to preserve health and keep off disease. It is our 
duty to save our neighbour from harm whenever we can. 
It is our duty, if he seem to be doing some unwholesome 
thing, or living in some hurtful way, to tell hiin of it. 
And it is, above all, our duty to impart our knowledge - 
to others. It is, moreover, the duty of us nil to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the laws of health at every oppor- 
tunity. 

But the best of all influence is that of example. Every- 
one of us, as far as our power goes, can set an example 
of personal cleanliness and neatness, of good domestic 
arrangement, of judicious habits of exercise and of 
avoidance of hurtful eccentricities, of wholesome living, 
of strict temperance, and of doing what we can to make 
a neat and pleasant home both for any we live with and 
for ourselves. We can set an example in adopting 
the best practicable sanitary improvements^ : also in a 
ready and willing compliance with the requirements of 
the law, which we should support and help, not obstruct, 
as it is with us and for us, not against us. In duly per- 
forming our own private sanitary duties, we are cxertiife 
on others ear most valuable influence. As to thole 
who use their influence to obstruct, the prevention of 
disease, who dissundo people from using known sanitary 
precautions, who foster drunkenness or dirty and un- 
wholesome modes of living, their conduct is wicked to a 
very great degree, for it is directly tampering with hu- 
man life. 

III. Thus much of the general sanitary duties of oil 
individunls. I now come to the special sanitary duties 
which arise out of each person's position, trade, or sta- 
tion in life. 

1. One of the most importnnt is that of a householder. 
All masters and, mistresses of houses, from tho palace 
down to the meanest inhabited hovel, owe it to them- 
scIvcb, and to all living with them and around thorn, ' 
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keep the p.ace they inhabit in a wholesome stato, and to 
do all thoy can to prevent illness in it. This applies to 
every occupier of the smallest hut or cottage, whether 
x - living alone or with other people. No ono has a right to 
kcop his dwelling in bucu a state as to run a risk of 
making himself or his neighbours ill ; nor has he any 


. smells. The water-closet should not bo supplied directly 
from the cistern that you drink from. Puro water to 
drink is of such importance that no puins should be 
spared to ensure it. If the details now specified be neg- 
lected by tho private householder, no possible public 
measure can supply tho deficiency. 


good Banitary condition, and not near any nuisance^ such 
t as a stable, slaughter-house, open drain, piggery,v cow- 
house, &c. ; and he ought to refuse to take any'place 
that is unwholesomcly situated, not furnished with prop- 
er conveniences, or in a wrong state. If such places 
were systematically refused by all respectable tenants, 
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keep the p.aco they inhabit in a wholesome state, and to 
do alt they can to prevent illness in it. This applies to 
every occupier of the smallest hut or cottage, whether. 

1 living alone or with other people. No one has a right to 
kcop his dwelling in such a state as to run a risk of 
making himself or his neighbours ill ; nor has he any 
right to allow himself to become ill, if he havo power to 
prevent it. For illness is easily set going ; but no one 
can couQnc it or bind it down to bo of this or that kind 
only„that it Bhall not hurt otjier people, that it shall not 
spread, that it shall not pass from a mild from into a 
dangerous one ; in short, that it shall only go thus far 
and no farther. Therefore, every occupier of a house is 
- bound to sec that everything is done within his own pre- 
mises to prevent and avoid illness. And if this were 
strongly and honestly done in each house, if every occu- 
pier took pnius to find out the best known ways of pre- 
venting illness, and tried to do his duty well in his own 
place only, n very large proportion of the present amount 
of illuess might be avoided, all the expense, pain, and 
loss of time of that illness might be saved, some pre- 
mature deaths might be prevented, there would be fewe? 
people in weak health, more' in strong health; and all 
this without the help of government or the assistance of 
any town council or local board, and solely by the exer- 
cise of independent self-help and self-reliance, by every 
one's minding his own duty and his own business. 

As occupiers of houses, then, the first thing we have 
to see to is drainage. We ought to take care that noth- 
ing but clean rain-water runs into any open drains, ditch- 
es, or ponds. Some of the finest country houses are made 
unwholesome by the Bcwage from the house being con- 
ducted into a pond or ornamental lake, whose exhalations 
taint the air ; and some of the prettiest rural villages arc 
visited by fever, or other malignant disease, siuiply be- 
cause the drainage from a cottage or two is allowed to 
run ifito some ditch, hidden perhaps by vegctatkm. In 
all coses sewage should pass into coveted drains. For 
farming purposes, it may be nllowed to ruu off at a dis- 
tance from any house and to leeward, on a bed of ashes, 
soot, or peat-charcoal, mixed with bog mould, sand, 
coombc-rock, shell-marl, road sweepings, leaves, chalk, 
lime-rubbish, tan, or fresh earth ; but a man ought daily 
to lay on a fresh surface, the heap to be nfterwnrds cut 
out and caned off for manure, Fresh earth is u valua- 
ble disinfectant. 

n If the house be drained into sewers, our task is easy. 
We have only to see that the communications with the 
sewer arc perfect and air-tiglit, that they arc kept 
free and clear, and that the sink holes are plugged or 
trapped, and the water-closets provided with pans and 
Bupplieil with water, to prevent foul air from coming 
back into the houes. But wo must nlso see that the bell- 
traps arc kept clear, and in their places, and that there 
is water in them. I have repeatedly seen cases of fever, 
diphtheria, 4c, some of them fatal, caused by bell-traps 
being left out. Servants nre remarkably careless about 
this; and it is as necessary for the master or mistress to 
see to it, as to sec every night that fires and lights are 
out, and doors and windows fastened . The poor are al- 
so very careless about it, which they would not be if 
they knew how poisonous that invisible gas is that comes 
up through the sink-holes. When the trap is broken or 
lost, a wet cloth should bo folded up thick and laid over 
the hole, to keep the foul air down till another bell-trap 
is supplied. 

As lung as cesspools exist, they ought to be regularly 
emptied before they get too full ; and when they nre 
being emptied, disinfcciants Bliould be used, so that you, 
your neighbours, and the workmen, bo not made sick 
with the smell. A sixpenny bottle of Burnett's or Condy's 
disinfecting fluid, used according to the printed di- 
rections, will generally suffice; nud when such a very 
horrid nuisance may be abated for sixpence, no one is 
justified in neglecting to do it. 

Those who get their water from a well should see tall 
it is not tainted by drains and cesspools. All possible 
communication should be carefully stopped, and a cer- 
tain distance should intervene. For if a drain or cess- 
pool is near your well, nothing can binder the water 
from being tainted. And tainted water is a frequent 
cause of dangerous and fatal illness. Even water-pipes 
may be contaminated by contiguous drains. It is still a 
common blunder with the workmen to carry rain-water 
pipes down into drains or cesspools. The effect is, that 
foul air passes up the pipc.^eaks out at the joints, and 
comes out at the spout-head. Dangerous illnesses are 
often caused by the foul air from the spout-head going 
in at the window, or by its leakage from the joints into 
the house. There iB but one remedy, which is, to make 
the rain-water pipe stop short of the drain or cesspool, 
into which tho water from it should run through 
a bell-trap. Thus tho foul air is kept down. If you 
can possibly have an nir-pipo to carry off the foul air 
from your drains or cesspools, by all means do so; but 
tho air-pipe ought to stand up above tho house like a 
chimney, that no one may breathe the air from it. 

No carols too great, to see that soil-pans in closets, 
and bcll-trnps in sinks, are in good order, and well Bup- 
plied with water. For the maintenance of these few in- 
ches of water in their right place, is your only protection 
against tho bad air which is always trying to come up. 
But, as lcakago of foul air will frequently occur, every 
water-closet and scullery should havo two openings to 
the outside air, making a constant little thorough 
draught, and should bo effectually separated from toe 
house by a well-closed door. Windows and ventilators 
frdm these places should never open into the house. 

With respect to water-supply, tho householder's duty, 
in addition to what was stated just now, is, to seo that 
pails, boilers, filters, jugs, nod other vessels used for 
drinking-water arc clean, and so placed that nothing can 
fall into them, as bits of meat, beetles, or mice, are hablo 
to do. Cisterns ought to bo often cleaned out, instead 
of being forgotten, as they generally are, for many 
months. If this bo not done, the water gets bad; a 
black sediment forms at tho bottom of the cistern, and 
dangerous illness of somebody in tho house may bo the 
consequence. Lastly, that part of tho premises where 
the drinking-water ia kept ought to bo free from bad 



, smells. The water-closet should not bo supplied directly 
from the cistern thaf'you drink from. Pure water to 
drink ia of such importance that no pains should be 
spared to ensure it. If the details now specified be neg- 
lected by the private householder, no possible public 
measure can supply the deficiency. 

Clean windows and plenty of light, and strict cleanli- 
ness in every part of the house, rest with no lawgivers, 
but entirely with the occupier of each dwelling, whom 
you cannot compel to be clean by Act of Congress. 
There are no writs for tho scouring of dirty houses. 
Every one of us must see to these things for ourselves. 
The poor can do it as well as the rich, for it is chiefly 
trouble that is required, not money. 
• But another necessary tiling, the frequent, regular, and 
careful removal of every sort of refuse, is neglected by 
rich as well as poor. The rich take little heed of mat- 
ters flung aside in dust-holes, sculleries, knife-houses, 
and backyards ; matters that decay and taint {ho air, 
and insensibly cause illness that is then charged to- the 
account of town councils and dormant Acts of Congress 
instead of to their own carelessness in not looking after 
the state of their own houses and the doing of their 
own servants. The poor throw refuec into the streets 
before their door, or into any corner or closet in the 
house, or into some alley or back-yard, and are 
then quite ready to attribute to dirty neighbours, or to 
neglect of tho landlord, or to anything, in short, outside 
of themselves, the bad air and the sordid smells that per- 
vade their home, the failing health of the mother, and 
the sickly children. Some, in addition, keep goats, rab- 
bits, or other animals, in their houses, or quantities of 
birds, which taint the air, und make the house filthy ; or 
they keep pigs or donkeys just outside, the smell from 
which comes. in at every window and door, and is breath- 
ed by the inmates. In the country, heaps of refuse or 
manure, or puddles of foul water, arc often close to the 
doors and windows; and among the substantial farmers 
and wealthiest people, COW- houses, stables, piggeries, and 
manure-heaps are wften much too c,enr the house. Ser- 
vants throw dead birds or awmals anywhere out of 
sight, perhaps closo under the windows, forgetting how 
they poison the air in the process of decay. 
' ce for ref 
the ashes, which be 
should be thrown on the heap; and the whole should be 
entirely and frequently removed. It is best to burn the 
animal and voidable refuse in the kitchen fire. Noth- 
ing should be thrown carelessly about, either in-duors 
or out. No collections of bones or fat should be in the 
houso ; und servants should be looked after. In short, 
common domestic cleanliness, and the determination to 
allow nothing unwholesome, are absolutely necessary. 

Ventilation is another nelected point. Scientific con- 
trivances may or may not be possible ; but doors, win- 
dows, and chimneys, which are the common ventilators 
of every house, may always be made a proper use of, to 
let air pass in and out. Chimneys should never be stop- 
ped up: a temporary closure may be needed on account 
of rain or back ; smokc ( . but it should be removed again 
as soon as practicable. All windows should open, es- 
pecially the upper sashes. Half an inch or an inch open 
at the top of a window will keep a room sweet without 
perceptible draught. But people will not always open 
their upper sashes, because of difficulty in shutting them 

therefore nl ways be provided : either brass catches screwed 
to the upper sash, or a stick to push it up, or a cord and 
pulley. If the lower sash only wilt open, and you can- 
not have it altered, you should, us Mr. Bird says, raise 
the lower sash afew inches, and till up thespace beneath 
with a piece of stout board that lits it closely : air will 
then enter between the meeting-rails in the middle of the 
wiudow, and be directed upwards to the ceiling. Rol- 
ler-blinds should be fixed, not at the very top of the win- 
dow, but an inch or two lower, that air may puss in over 
them ; also not too close to the window. Windows may 
be fitted with blinds which also act as ventilators : that 
is, a piece of calico stretched tightly across the window, 
by hooks, or on a light iron frame, close to the sash be- 
low, but sloping inward above, so as to throw the air, 
admitted by the partly-opened window, up to the ceil- 
ing: thus giving " privacy without draught." 

Crowded rooms, churches, chapels, and schools might 
be advantageously ventilated thus: aud all who arc con- 
cerned iu bringing together large numbers of pcoplcy.flrc 
bound to see that their health and safety arc in all ways 
cared for while assembled. Some may admit air by. 
shafts turning upwards against tho walls; others, may 
have their windows, or the upper parts of them, hinged 
so as to fall inwards with a slope, resting on each 
side on a sloping wooden ledge, so as to direct the 
air up to tho ceiling. Whichever plan bo adopted, 
it seems agreed that tho best method of admitting 
air is to direct it upwards to the ceiling. For tho 
exit of air there are many contrivances. Provision should 
always bo made to carry off the heated air from gas-lights, 
as well as that from tho breath of people, it being most 
unwholesome to breathe the Bamc air over and over again. 
If what is already specified were always faithfully carried 
out by every occupier of a house, the gain i in avoiding 
illness, and in improved health and strength, would bo 
very great. Consumption aud many other maladies are 
caused by living in uuventilated rooms. This is a' mat- 
ter in which we, as householders, can only help ourselves. 

Sometimes a houso is visited by an unwholesome smell 
whose source is doubtful. Tho remedy is often both 
difficultAind yet urgently needed. Competent workmen 
must be employed ; and the best way is, to make an 
opening as near as possible to the smell, and endeavour 
to trace it. The commonest causes are, some imperfec- 
tion in tho covering of a drain or cesspool ; a rat-hole 
communicating with a drain ; a fault in a chimney, ad- 
mitting the vapour behind the battening ; or, a dead rat 
or cat. I have known the inmates of houses halT-poison- 
ed, and sometimes made very ill, by every one of these 
nuisances. Tho householder should spare no trouble to 
discover aud get rid of them. 

It ia the duty of every intending tenant to see that the 
house, cottage, or room, that he proposes to take, is in 



good sanitary condition, and not near any nuisance, such 
as a stable, slaughter-house, open drain, piggery, cow- 
house, &c. ; and he ought to refuse to take any place 
that is unwholesomely situated, not furnished with prop- 
er conveniences, or in a wrong state. If such places 
were systematically refused by all respectable tenants, 
there would be fcw*r of them. 

But there are tenants who will rent anything ; any 



hovel, that is called a house ; or any cellar, 
corner where human bcing*can bestowed. To such it 
is useless to appeal, I can only urge the duty of not 
offering such places for letting ; and at this point my 
business, which is that of inculcating private duties, 
ceases, and the law steps in and prohibits. But to an- 
other class a word may be said. 

To those who care not in what sort of place they put 
then- families, as long as it answers their purpose in 
earning money, we may urge that life and health are 
worth having as well as money. The strong man, who 
is out all day at his work, who gets fresh air and change, 
and who lives heartily, may not be hurt; but weak wo- 
men and tender children constantly fall sick, and often 
die, from being crowded up together in one room, or 
from living over stables, or from some other Cramped 
and unwholesome arrangement. Now a different ex- 
penditure of this man's means, or a little extra trouble 
to find a proper room or rooms, or selecting some place 
a little farther off, or a small giving up of drink or to- 
bacco, or of something not absolutely necessary, might 
enable them to live where all could be strong and healthy, 
and yet within reach of the work. 

It "is mainly by the neglect of landlords that the lower 
orders of people are compelled or allowed to live in a 
manner that directly brings sickness and death by its 
unwholesomencss, and that indirectly brings also sick- 
ness and death as results of the drunkenness, debauchery, 
and vice, which come from thus crowding folks togeth- 
er in places inadequate and unfit for their occupation. 

Every medical man can enumerate the many preventa- 
ble diseases and deaths resulting from unwholesome 
houses. Thus, out of a list of 4,160 coses of disease. 
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Employer*, again, ought to have regard to the health 
of their work-people. The distress occasioned to Bhop- 
wonien by the prolonged hours of standing behind 
counters, should not be lost sight of. The time should 
be shortened when possible, and means of occasional 
rest should be provided. Milliners, drapers, tailors, 
shoemakers, and bakers, &c, ought to see that sufficiently 
large and ventilated rooms are allotted for working pur- 
poses, and that the hours of labor are limited as much 
ss possible; aud customers ought so to give their orders as 
ire in the work-room. 
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Managers of schools owe a similar dutv to the children 
assembled under them. School-rooms should be models 
of sanitary arrangement; both for the health of the 
scholars, and as an example which they may remember 
in after life. A knowledge of the means of preserving 
health ought to form part of education. Teachers 
should proportion the pressure of school-work to the ca- 
pacity of the child to bear it, otherwise serious illness 
may be caused. 

Mothers, nurses, and ot/ters in charge' of infants or chil- 
dren, ought to exercise conscientious cave of them", which 
is not always done. Ignorance., self-Miflicicucy, and 
carelessness, cause many illnesses and deaths, which are 
avoided by those who are truly careful, and who seek 
) of the 
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breathing ; giving th 

walk toosoou;aud giving them soothing syr 
dial, or some "quieting" medicine. All the 
arc hurtful. 

A private sanitary duty important to us all, 
tion, tho avoidance of every kind of e 
ante. Every indulgence, habit, or pursuit, pushed to 
extremes, is hurtful. But Temperance iu respect to 
strong drink is of vital consequence. The evils caused 
by alcoholic drinks, are gigantic, and are fast increasing. 
Professor Acland says, the " evidence which has been 
collected to prove the extent of misery which is brought 
on the human race by the abuse of alcohol iu various 
forms is now, altogether, absolutely overwhelming." Dr. 
Lankester, late Coroner for Middlesex, said, "Tho death 
from alcoholic poisoning in Great Britain is prodigious; 
it may be sot down at something like one-tenth of the 
whole death rate of the country. Sir Astley Cooper 
said, 11 If the poor could sec tho white livers, and shat- 
tered nervous systems, which I have seen as the conse- 
quence of drinking, they would be aware that spirits and 
poison mean the same thing." Such statements .and-/* 
opinions might be multiplied to any extent. It is tho 
duty of every one of us, then, to discourage the use of 
alcoholic drinks: and to discountenance the causes. and 
and practice of intemperance. Each person can take 
his own means of doing so, whether it be by total ab- 
stinence, or by strict moderation ■ but one or the other 
is absolutely necessary. The limited good afforded by 
strong drinks, is gained by a very small quantity, and 
that not in a concentrated, form. All beyond is inju- 
rious, except when required medicinally under some un- 
usual circumstances. * 

In fine, in all these different ways, every person, in 
each position and relation of life, in every trade or pro- 
fession, is bound in duty to sec, that in his place, in his 
occupation, and within his lawful influence, the causes 
of disease and illness . are as much as possible done 
away. In this way every one, by his own voluntary 
act, may contribute to the welt-being of the 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



THE CHILDREN- 

1 sup)>OBe if all the children, 

Who have lived thro' ages long, 

Were collected and inspected 

TW would make a wondrous th 



from superstitious notions, and the latter from 
inability to clamber up the rugged rocks. 

'* We come now to the steep and danger- 
ous part of our ascent. 8oon we are treading 
on the eternal snows. In places we flatter our- 

nolooo iro gro ntlttlna tftnt fttl tATM firma hilt 



workshops, at drill, &c. The members of the 
Indian Committees and others, made Bpecial 
expression of surprise and gratification at the 
progress of this brnnch of the work, and 
promisedtheweightoftheirinfluer.ee for its 



" 8TAKD OUT FBOM THE DANGEK." 

We were fast approaching Cape Hat- 
teras. Already its dim outline was ap- . 
pearing to the southwest, and we were 
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THE OHILDBEH. 

I suppose if all the children, 
Who have lived thro' age8 long, 

Were collected and inspected 

They would make a wondrous throng. 

Oh, the babble of the Babel; 



Think of all the men and women 

Who are now and who have been j 
Every nation since creation, 

Thsit this world of ours has seen. 
And of all of them, not any 

But was once a baby small, 
While of children, oh ! how many, 

Have not e'er grown up at all. 

Some have never laughed or Bpoken, 

Never used their rosy feet; 
Some have even flown to Heaven 

Ere they knew that earth was sweet. 
"And indeed I wonder whether, 

Should we reckon every birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
A There is room for them on earth. 

Who would wash their smiling faces ¥ 
Who their Baucy ears would box ( 

Who would dress them and caress them t 
Who would darn their little socks J 

Where are arms enough to hold them ? 
HandB to pat each shining head t 

Who would praise them I who would scold 
them ? 

Who would pack them off to bed ! 

little happv Christian children, 

Little savage children too; 
In all Btagea of all ages, 

That our planet ever knew; 
Little princes and princesses, 

Little beggars wan and faint, 
Some in very handsome dresses, 

Naked Bome, bedaubed with paint. 

Only think of the confusion 

Such a motley crowd would make, 
And the clatter of their chatter 

And the things that they would break ! 
Oh, the babble of the Babel, 

Ob, the flutter and the fuss. 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us ! 



from superstitious notions, and the latter from 
inability to clamber up the rugged rocks. 

" We come now to the steep and danger- 
ous part rjf our ascent. Soon we are treading 
on the eternal snows. In places we flatter our- 
selves we are putting foot on terra frma, but 
what is our surprise to find, under the debris 
that has rolled down from above, a field of 
solid ice. On we go, pausing ever and anon 
to take in the magnificent scenery that stretch- 
es off on every hand. On this side, Persia 
with its ever-varying hills reaching far away 
to the BiLvery Oroomia lake; on that, Russia, 
the great Erivan plain, with the beautiful Ar- 
axes, threading its way on towards the Cas- 
pian sea. At the south and west, the Turk- 
ish dominion, which is not wanting in all the 
variety of mountain and plain. Down from 
our dizzy heights, we look upon the arid plain 
which appears in the foreground of our picture. 

" I should like to state that I waB strongly im- 
pressed with the feeling that the ark may have 
rested on this particular mountain— not on the 
precipitous part, but near to it. The Koords 
are to-day taking their numerous herds up 
and down this same valley that we ascended, 
very near to the limit of perpetual snow. 
Hence, as I retraced my steps down the moun- 
tain-side, I could but feel that perhaps down 
along this Bamc valley, wended its way that 
solemn procession of beasts and creeping 
things of every description, passing out on to 
the plain to the eastward. 
Ebzeuoom, Turkey." 



MOUNT ARARAT. 

An American missionary to Turkey, Rev. R. 
M. Cole, thus describes an ascent of the lofty 
summit which is now called Mount Ararat, 
and is supposed to be, if not the very moun- 
tain, one of the peaks of the chain on whose 
slopes the ark rested . 

'• Until a recent summer month, the top of 
Mount Ararat had never, as far as I know, 
been troden by Western feet, Bayazid is an 
old town, formerly of considerable importance. 
In the picture, you see it as it appeared before 
the Turkish and Russian war. 

"With two native attendants and a good 
government guard, we set out across the 
plain from Bayazid. The poor, ignorant, su- 
perstitious townspeople gather about us and 
beg us to desist from such a sacrilegious un- 
dertaking. God's angels were guarding the 
Ark on those lofty heights, and no mortal 
might approach ! 

"But away we hasten over the plain. Bear- 
ing to the eastward, we pass through quite a 
field of high reedB, which are said to be the 
hiding-place for savage wild boajs. Turning 
to the left at the end of some ten miles, we 
make our way up along the eastern slope of 
the mountain, winding this way and that, 
now in a deep ravine, passing beneath some 
overhanging cliff that threatens to crush us; 
now they fall back, leaving our pathway in 
an open space that suggests the idea of a 
plain. Ere long, we pass alongside an extinct 
volcano. Some fifty years ago, old Earth 
gathered up its fire of wrath, and spit it- out 
in torrents for a little time. The mountain 
was literally torn asunder and the debris scat- 
tered in all directions. 

"On we go till, after a ride of some twen- 
ty miles, we dismount at the tent of Yieoos 
Agha, chief of the Jalal KoordB, a warlike 
tribe that inhabit these regions, grazing their 
flocks through all the long summer, even up 
near to the eternal snows, but in the severer 
part of winter dropping down near the plain, 
where they pass their time in low dirt hovels. 
They are notorious brigands, aud he must be 
well-guarded who would venture among 
them. We found them to consist of a large 
encampment ot three divisions. Perceiving 
the hat on my head and the strong guard about 
my person, they advance with remarkable 
cordiality, take me from my horse in a most 
stately way, and lead me to the tent as they 
would a king. 

"We take along five of these hospitable 
Koords, who are our friends for the time be- 
ing, and can be of much use in taking us over 
the best way to the point we have in mind, 
for the last part of the ascent. But at the 
end of twelve miles both they and our faith- 
ful horses have to be left behind, the former 

] 



workshops, at drill, &c. The members of the 
Indian Committees and others, made special 
expression of surprise and gratification at the ' 
progress of this branch of the work, and 
promisedtheweightoftheirinfiuer.ee for its 
furtherance. 



HENRY BERGH AND HIS WORK. 

Fourteen years ago, Mr. Henry Bergh of 
New York, started in that city, a "Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals," the 
first society of the kind in the world. He is 
still going on with his good work, and branch 
societies have been established in other cities. 
He has done a wonderful amount of good, not 
only to the poor suffering animals, but to man- 
kind, forno one can be cruel to helpless crea- 
tures without degrading himself, and mercy 
and kindness are tests of civilization. 

"One day, a poor emaciated horse fell at 
Duane street, on Broadway. Before the offi- 
cer, who went for means to shoot the horse, 
had returned, Mr. Bergh had procured hay, 
oats aud water forthe starving animal, which, 
after a few hours' rest and feed, was able to 
get up and walk home. 

"The coachmen of the city, mostly with- 
out the knowledge of the employers, began 
UBing a round leather bit-guard, barbed with 
short spikes, so that when the reins were 
tightened, the nails sink into the side of the 
animal's head, and made the animal exhibit a 
very fashionable degree of mettle. These 
were discovered and quickly captured. 

" One day he saw from his window a skel- 
eton horse, scarcely able to drag a rickety 
wagon and the poverty-stricken driver. Mr. 
Bergh hastened out, and said : 

" l You ought not to compel thia horse to 
work in his present condition.' 

" 'I know that,' answered the man; 'but 
look at the horse, look at the wagon, look at 
the harness, and then look at me, and Bay, if 
you can, which of us ib moBt wretched.' 
Then he drew up the Bhirt-sleeve of 0££ arm, 
and continued : ' Look at this shrunken limb 
past use ; but I have a wife and two children 
at bome, as wretched as we here, and just as 
hungry.' 

"'Come with me,' Mr. Bergh replied, 'I 
have a stable down this Street; come and let 
me give one good, square meal to your poor 
horse, and something to yourself and family.' 
He placed oats and hay before the stay of the 
family, and a generous sum of money in the 
hand of the man." 



HEROES WITH DUSKY SKINS. 
The Norfolk Landmark pays this de- 
served tribute to three heroes. 

•A fact comes to ub from Charleston which 
ht neither to be slighted nor forgotten; 
. it has all the greater claim on us because 
the heroes of the story belong to a race which 
has few organs of expressions to reach the 
public. In brief, it is this: Two Negroes de- 
scended into a well to put it in order. There 
they encountered a stratum of carbonic acid 
gns, and fell under its asphyxiating influence. 
Then a man of color named Simons stepped 
forward as a volunteer to go to their aid. He, 
too, fell as soon as he came within the influ- 
ence of the deadly vapor, and was hauled up 
more dead than alive. There were now three 
men horn <h romhat. but another brave fellow, 
William Robertson, stepped forward and went 
down, and on reaching the scene fell as if shot 
by a musket. Three men now lay at the bottom 
of the fatal well, and one beside its mouth. 
Here was enough to have appalled the stout- 
est hearts ; but still another gallant fellow was 
found to risk his life in the cause of humanity. 
James Seymour went to the rescue, and, like 
those before him, fell under the malignant 
gas which he encountered. At last the bod- 
ies were taken out. One only was reanimated, 
and he one of the workmen who first went 
down; but the generous volunteers, William 
Robertson and James Seymour were dead 
martyrs to a chivalrous devotion which any 
miin might be proud to have attributed to him. 
There is a homily in the death of these brave 



folio 
hands, and 



h needs no elaboration at our 
lave told this story in order 
3f these gallant men may not 
rgotten when South Carolina 
II of her heroic dead." 



OOTTON MILLS IN THE SOUTH. 

A Southern contemporary alludes, with par- 
donable pride, to the prosperity of the various 
small cotton factories that have been started in 
Smith < 'urolina within two or three years. Moat 
Northern people will rejoice with our Southern 
friends that the experiment of working up cot- 
ton at home, instead of sending all of it from 
one to three thousand miles away, has been 
successfully tried in the South, and they will 
hope tluU'inanufacturing will uot be restricted 
to a single variety of raw material. Nearly 
everv industry which in the Northern States 
and England has flourished iB practicable in the 
Smith ; woods, metals, coal and water power 
are abundant, and the labor supply, if not suffi- 
cient to the demand, would booh become so. 
Aside from the immediate benefits enjoyed by a 
community when manufacture comes to the aid 



" STAND OUT FROM THE DANGER." 

We were fast approaching Cape Hat- 
teras. Already its dim outline was ap- 
pearing to the southwest, and we were 

ticipating a close run to itB rocky shores 
when the order to tack was given, 
and we stood out into the Atlantic, leav- 
ing the cape far astern. 

" Is not the water deep enough to make 
a closer run to the shore?" asked Adju- 
tant Culver, who was impatient to get a 
good sight of land after the three days' 
voyage. 

" Certainly," answered the captain, gaz- 
ing off to the south at the signs of an ap- 
proaching storm. 

" But, why then did we tack out here V* 
asked the adjutant. 

"Because," replied the captain, "if in 
running close to the cape we had become 
in any way disabled, we might have drift- 
ed on the rocks and have been wrecked. 
A good sailor, when possible, stands out 
from the danger." 

When I see a young man leaving the 
pure influences of the- home circle, and 
spending his hours in places where drink 
and gambling have their programme, al- 
though he may be present only as a spec- 
tator, yet I tremble for his safety, and 
long to warn him to stand out from the 
danger. 

When I see the moderate drinker in- 
dulging in his occasional glass, and look- 
ing down with a contemptuous smile on 
the fanatical temperance people,, I know 
that he is sailing close along the rocks of 
intemperance, and that his only safe 
course is to stand out from the danger. 

When I see fair hands proffer the 
sparkling wine to the noble and gifted, I 
think what a terrible wreck theirs would 
be if the rocks were encountered ; and I 
pray that the scales may fall from the 
eyes of the tempted, so that they they may 
stand out from the danger. 



DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 

Honorable R. W. Thompson, Secretary of 
the Navy, Admiral Scott, and a party of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, including the com- 

I mittees on Commerce in both Houses, and 
Beveral members of the committee' on 

I Indian Affairs, came from Washington May 7, 

j on the United States steamer Tallapoosa, and 
visited Fortress Monroe, Hampton Institute, 

i Portsmouth Navy Yard and Norfolk. Be- 
sides the Honorable Secretary and Admiral 
Scott, the party consisted of Senators Ingalla 
of Kansas, Ferry of Michigan, Vance of North 
Carolina, Randolph of New Jersey, Pendle- 
ton of Ohio. Voorhees of Indiana, Williams of 
Kentucky, Windom of Minnesota, Boothe of 

' California, Withers of Virginia, and Repre- 
sentatives Scales of North Carolina, Haskell 
or Kansas, Poehler of Minnesota, Ainslic of 
Idaho, Hiscockof New York, Reagaii of Texas, 
Gunter of Arkansas, Baker of Indiana. Brew- 
er of Michigan, Haley of Connecticut, Morse 
of Massachusetts, Briggs of New Hampshire, 
Erritt of Pennsylvania. Witthorne of Tennes- 
see, Cannon of Illinois, Denster of Wisconsin, 
Manning of Mississippi, Goode of Virginia, 
and Cabell of Virginia. 

The visitors gave two hours to an inspec- 
tion of the school buildings and the various 
brandies of industry, especially of the Indian 
department, seeing the Indian in their various 



Life and property immediately demand 
and receive new safeguards when capital and 
industry are represented by something besides 
land and crops ; occasional concentrations of 
population tend to a more general increase of 
in'"el]i;.;ei!ce ; market values of all home pro- 
ducts are enhanced, and the " middleman" who, 
under one name or another, keeps many a 
Bparaely eettled neighborhood poor, is to a large 
extent avoided. Let other Southern States fol- 
low the example of South Carolina; "there's 
millions in it." — New York Herald. 



" Nearly all the Negroes in and near Dar- 
lington, S. C, now own horses and cows, and 
many own land which they are able to work 
with their own money. Churches are nu- 
merous, and newspapers are in demand." 



Many a child goes astray, not because 
there is a want of prayer or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks sun- 
shine ; a child needs smiles as much as 
flowers need sunshine. 



Ccmpftanrt. 



SEASONS FOE SIGNING- THE PLEDGE- 

1. As a check to the desire for intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

2. As a protection against temptation 
from friends. 

3. As an answer to opposition from 

4. .As a preservative to ^he drunkard. 

5. As a bond of union between the 
members of society. 

6. As a public testimony against drunk- 
enness. 

1. As an encouragement to the nebrt- 
atc. 

8. As an example to all. 



TEMPERANOE REFORM 



The following resolutions were passed 
by the last General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Saratoga", 1879. 

Resolved, L. That we hereby reaffirm 
our conviction that the only safe princi- 
ple on which the Temperance Reform can 
be conducted is total abstinence from all 
intoxicating drinks, as a beverage; and 
also hereafter, as heretofore, we will seek 
by all lawful methods the entire suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic. 

2. That while we deplore the mischiefs 
and miseries induced by intemperance, and 
especially deplore the fact that among 
heathen nations to whom we send our 
missionaries, men dwelling in Christian 
lands, for the purpose of gain, transport 
and sell large cargoes of strong drink, 
thus counteracting our missionary effort, 
we yet rejoice in the signs now visible 
everywhere that a strong and solid pub- 
lic sentiment is slowly forming against 
the whole rum power. The skies are 
brightening, and we look for a great up- 
rising, before which this curse shall be 
more and more restrained until it is swept 
away. 

3. That we commend most heartily th$ 
work of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union ; that we recommend to all 
who desire to circulate Temperance docu- 
ments, or Lo give currency to Temperance 
literature — the Temperance publications 
of the Presbyterian Board, as well as '7 
those of the National Temperance Socie- 
ty and publishing House ; and that we 
call upon Temperance men everywhere to 
organize fit once and thoroughly for the 
enforcement of the restrictive features of 
our present excise laws. 

4. Finally, we declare our solemn 
conviction that this whole reform, in 
all its features, and from first to last, is 
of God ; we invoke for it the co-opera- 
tion of all the servants of God ; and we 
beg for it an appropriate place in the min- 
istrations of God's house and in the 
prayers of God's people. So sustained, 
though it may have its transient reverses, 
in the end — and that we believe not far 
away — we shall achieve a decisive victory, 
aud " this great Babylon be thrown down, 
to be found no more at all." 
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Second,— By co education of the sexes : 
giving an equal chance to those on whom 
equally depends the future of their people. 

Third, By sending out teachers fitted 

for the care of the free schools of the 
South, (the demand for whom is now far 
in excess of the supply) willing to do and 
endure the duties and difficulties of work- 
ing in poor and unattractive regions, 
where most of their people live, as well 
as capable of the higher and better posi- 
tions in cities, to which they are some- 
times called. 
The education of Indians which is an 
Terms: ONJS UUliiiAU » incideIlt of our wor k for the blacks has in 

A TIVANOE. no way interfered with it, the latter having 

not only not suffered from this cause but 
Bteadily grown in magnitude and efficien- 
cy. It has taught the Negro that there 
are other grievances than his own in the 
world, and enlarged his ideas and sympa- 
thies by making him useful to others I am 
convinced that our work for Negro civili- 
zation offers peculiar advantages for 
improving Indians. No change of meth- 
ods or of direction has been required. 
There is no race jealousy or friction to 

~~^l^lhern Workman devote* t to »«^°& mcul , y with botU races is not so 
the interests of Negro and 1«^™»T much ignoran ce as weakness or deficiency 
uation, is edited and managed by the offi- ^XSoter: not lack of brains -but of 



'e'ers of the Hampton- Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by adored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-Jive cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be senton application. 



For the months of July, August, Sep- 
tember and October, the Southern 
Workman will return as usual to its 
original, eight page form j rcassuming af- 
ter that, for eight months, its present 
twelve page form. 

BEPOBT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Hampton, Va„ Jlfay 19f/i, 1880. 
To the Trustees of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute ; 

. Gentlemen :— j for the 

1 This school opened in Aprd [ ti || a r^. 

18ti8, with 15 pupils and one teacher and i- 1777 _ 8 
a matron. Up to this time 1429 have j 'j 
been admitted j some of them remained 
but a'few weeks. Including this year's 
class of thirty -eight, 353 have graduated. 
Of these, 11 have died. Not less than 
ninety per cent, of graduates have devoted 
themselves to the work of teaching their 
people, with a success and steadfastness 
which on the whole surpasses expectations 
and gives the strongest encouragement for 
continued efforts for their race. The Ne- 
gro teacher like the Negro laborer, on his 
own ground, can hold his own, and is the 
best man for the place. 

This year's enrollment has been as fol- 
lows?! colored men, 181 ; colored women, 
105 ; Indian boys, 47 ; Indian girls, 21 ; 
Total, 354: Average age of young^wo- 
men, 18^ years : average age of young 
men, 20. There has been a gain of 32 
colored students over last year ; less day 
scholars, but more boarders. The cata- 
logue of the year gives further particu- 



of character ; not lack of brains but of 
moral stamina. Both need drill through- 
out the range of living. 

It is not wise to adjust a work like 
this to the needs of the unusual, ex- 
ceptional characters who are to be found in 
these races, but rather to their average 
condition as represented by those who are 
received from a wide range of country. 

The knowledge of the English language 
by the Negro race gives it an advantage 
without a parallel in the history of any 
race in a similar condition. With this 
language, and in contact with those who 
use it, they have imbibed ideas, a certain 
spirit, and have gained an access to the 
resources of civilization that offset the 
darker experiences of the past, and en- 
courage us to expect a survival and rise 
of the ex-slaves of our country. 

P MANUAL LABOR TRAINING. 



:i. 2211. S3 



For the sessions of 1877-8 "and 1878-9 
the charges to students and credits for 
their labor were as follows. The accounts 
irrent year cannot be made up 
July 1st. • 

, ...targes to students $22,637.89 

' Paid by them in labor I4,.-H«.HH 

" " in cash 3,377.51 

Paid for thorn by friends as 

Beneficiary aid 

Transferred to Ex-Students' 
account, to be paid up grad- 
ually,— about one-third may 

not be paid 

Cr. balance 

1878-9, Charges to students 

Paid by them in labor .... 

" " " in cash 

Paid for them by friends as 

Beneficiary aid 

Transferred to Indian ac- 
count, paid by government, 7,453 
Transferred to Ex-Students' 
account, to be paid up grad- 
ually,— about one-third may 

not be paid 2,087 

Cr. balance 2,010 



243.3 
20,506.6 
17.691.2 
2,151.1 

2,104.3 



ing both destitute and ignorant, have been 
employed at from eight to ten dollars a 
month with board, studying two hours 
every night, thus fitting themselves for 
the Junior Class, and by close economy 
saving up from $85.00 to $100.00 by 
Oct. 1st, 1880, at which time they will en- 
ter school, and with two days labor each 
week and by steady work during vaca- 
tion (3i months) be able to complete the 
three years' course of study without a 
dollar's aid in charity, excepting their 
tuition $70.00 a year to meet file cost of 
instruction. All students are charged 
$10.00 per month for board, washing, etc., 
besides cost of books and clothing, and 
are expected to pay half in cash and half 
in labor. 

There is no better w,ork than put- 
ting the bottom of the ladder where the man 
iB, so he cap, by his own effort, climb to the 
top. It gives him skill, character and 
: practical knowledge. But capital is re- 
quired to do this. 

Last September, on the basis of a sixty 
hcrse povrer Corliss engine, that had been 
presented by Mr. G. H. Corliss, a saw-mill 
outfit was purchased, and up to date 
1,200,000 feet of -lumber have been sawed 
and used, orsold at good prices. The mill 
has, however, been idle one-fourth of the 
want of capital to keep Btock of 
logs on hand. Fifteen labor students as 
above described^ under a good manager, 
have, done the work. 

A -matcher and planer and lath machine 
have since been purchased. 

On the present temporarily covered 
brick foundation another story, 16 feet 
high, is to be erected this summer, and 
supplied with wood-working machinery, 
to supply building material of every kind, 
all under the care of Mr. Chas. D. Cake, 
of Hampton, whose management lias been j 
satisfactory. We hope to give em- j 
ployment, some of it of a higher grade, 
another year, to twenty or twenty-five 
destitute young men. They must be j 
earnest and capable .both mentally and 
bodily ; we take them on three months j 
probation. The cost of the building 
and machinery, $15,000.00, has been 
generously assumed by Mr. C. P. Hunt- 
ington, of New York, as a contribution 
for the benefit of the colored race. We 
have reason to expect a fair interest on the 
capital invested aside from the benefit to 
students. Would that others- would fol- 
low his noble example. 

The Knitting department gives a aootl 
account of itself (see Engineer's Report) 
having been better organized and enlarged, 
having undertaken to produce the current 
yearfifteen thousand dozen pairs of mittens 
for S. B. Pratt & Co., of Boston, who sell 
them ohiefly in the North-west. It gives 
employment to twenty-two students. Knit- 
ting is, as a rule, too hard work for our 
girts. The instruction here is not spe- 
cially valuable, but it is genuine self-help. 



perpetual ignorance by " shiftlesaness." 
First-rate student material to work upon 
does not abound. But the aggregate in 
the vast masses of the South is great. 

Our industrial departments should be 
placed on a solid basis. As a rule, from 
the kind and quantity of labor employed, 
they will support themselves, less the sal- 
aries of their managers. 
' An endowment of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars is needed to put them on a 
solid foundation, independent of annual 
charity and powerful for good to the races 
under our charge. 



CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 
COLORED WOMEN. 

In the eight or ten leading insti- 
of the country, devoted to the Negro race, 
the sexes have been, for over ten years, 
brought together from different parts and 
educated together. In not one that I 
know of has this course been regretted, and 
there has been no serious trouble, alter 
an experience with thousands of young 
men and young women in bonrding estab- 
lishments of from one hundred to three 
hundred pupils at a time. All of them 
are convinocd of its wisdom and success. 

The condition ofwoman is the gauge of 
progress. The past irtests more heavily 
on the colored woman than on the colored 
man. Quite as much should be done for 
her as for him. Mingling in recitations, 
at meals, in social intercourse, always un- 
der reasonable direction and restraint, is 
'good for both. The average Negro has 
not very civilized ideas about women. 

Human nature is thus satisfied yet 
restrained. We do not regret the free- 
dom we have allowed; it has resulted 
in many well and wisely mated pairs. 

Our work is never secure till it termi- 
i nates in family life winch is the unit of 
Christian civilization. This is the basis 
of progress because it is the condition 
I of morals. We must create the conditions. 

The wife lifts up or drags down the hus- 
j band. Woman's influence is more subtle 
I and far reaching than man's. This has 
I not been sufficiently recognized in the 
missionary work of the day. 
| The moral rally of the colored girl of the 
I better class, under favorable conditions, is, 
1 think, wonderful. There is a ground of 
I hope for and faith in her because of her 
conservative instincts that ought to have 
! ten fold the encouragement that they now 
I get. 

In no race of like conditions in the 
j world, do we find as much, or more, wo- 
l manly dignity and self-respect as in the 
j improved colored woman of our country. 

Our Christian civilization has not done 
I one notable thing specially for the Negro 
j girl ; it has done a good deal against her. 
| She is practically without social or legal 
| redress ; she has no protector but her 
conscience. On her integrity is staked 



lars. 

Resting directly upon public confidence 
with no intermediate society or denomi- 
nation, a clear statement of the ends of 
the school, and of the means employed, 



1878-9, Deficit on U. S Indians 
cost of tuition is not in- 
cluded 1,274.49 

Payment in labor is bona fide on their 
part, but the value of much of it to Hie 
school is from 20 to 40 per cent, less than 
the amount paid (or credited) them for it. 
Their work cannot equal that of full- 
grown, trained employees. This is an 



the school, and of the means employee,, grown, trained employees. 1 nis is an 
should, I think, be made from time to j expensive method of training students, 
time, at the risk of repetition, for the sake I but it is worth doing. Instruction is 
of the benefit that is sure to como from | eve n more important than profitable pro- 
an intelligent appreciation of proper ef- duction. The question is not so much 
forts for the ex-slaves of our country, now ' wna t the student can do for the farm as 
citizens with power for good or for evil, j wna t the farm can do for the student. 

Our end is not to develop the mind of fjence the farm iB loaded with more labor- 
the negro by collegiate studies — that is a i erB than it really needs, but to whom it pays 
leading aim of the principal colored in- 1 fnjj. wages. Wages must be up to the point 

stitutions of the country ; but rather to -' ™ >»• ii.uwMf.nnK™ 

build up manhood and character in our 
pupils, and through them among their 
people ; 

First, — By combining with a course of 
English studies a manual labor training, 
which shall not only be instructive but 
promote self-reliance and character, and 
help many of this poverty-stricken peo- 
ple to secure an education by their own 
efforts. 
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of encouragement. Able-bodied farm boys 
'get 8 cts. per hour. Wages are according 
to the kind of work done, but, as a rule 
the men get more than the women. 

The Btock farm, " Shellbanks" of 330 
acres, given by a friend of the school, as 
announced last year, has been improved. 
(See Farm Manager's Report) principally 
by the work of eight farm students who 
with other labor students in the Saw-Mill, 
Knitting Room, etc., forty-five in all, be- 



and labor is turned into cash, dollar for 
dollar. This department needs a suita- 
ble room ; it is noisy, and very object- 
ionable where it is, the room - being 
needed lor other purposes. It can be 
provided for in a proposed building to be 
hereinafter referred to. 

The oyster, crab and fruit canning es- 
tablishment of Mr. T. T. Bryce, a pri- 
vate affair recently erected near the 
! saw-mill, gives employment to hun- 
I dreds of the poorest classes of negroes 
and to others and is doing an excellent 
thing for this community. 

For accounts of other important in- 
dustrial operations, sec reports of the 
several Managers herewith submitted. 
Along the whole line of industries 
there has been improvement. A sep- 
arate account with each is kept. The 
exact condition of each is known and will 
be published in the Treasurer's Report. 

The spirit of work continues excellent. 
" More work" is the cry. Our boys have 
now the best chance. There is nothing for 
poor girls who may wish to work a year 
before entering school. There could be such 
I a class, but only on a basis of some ten 
| thousand dollars capital which would pro- 
1 vide sewing, etc.. for, say.p hundred wo- 
men in this vicinity. Preference would be 
given to those from a distance who should 
desire an education and be willing to work 
for it. There would be no chance for care- 
less or indifferent workers. Few realize 
the number of both sexes that are fixed in 



her race. Her needs and her value to her 
people ought somewhere to touch the 
springs of help. 

Here and in other like schools, the 
young women number as three to five 
in comparison with the young men. About ' 
this proportion has continued for many 
years. The man has a better chance. Life 
lias to him more stimulus ; obstacles are 
less. The result is natural, but work for 
both should and could be equal. 

Mentally the sexes appear about even ; 
the young men however, showing a 
broader interest in affairs. 

Bodily, the colored girl is, in the judg- 
ment of our teachers, most of whom are 
ladies, weaker than the average white girl 
of her age. Mixed blood is not, I think, 
favorable to physical strength. 

I am glad to report that since the mid- 
dle of April, a cooking school has been in 
operation every afternoon from 2 till 3 
p. M. for Indian girls (six at a time), and 
from 3:30 till 5 p. m. for colored girls 
(nine in a class) under a competent and 
experienced teacher. This important 
branch of woman's education has at last 
been reached and will add not a little to 
the value of our work. 

For next term, we have planned a flow- 
er-garden and a vegetable garden, worked 
by girls under good example and instruc- 
tion. 



THE WORK 01 GRADUATES. 

The testimony of Southern educational 
men td the success of our graduate teach- 
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era since 1870 has been' all that we could 
wish. They are now. in greater demand 
than ever for the charce of the free colored 



Girls from Dakota Ter. Nov., 1879: 

From Cheyenne River 

" Standing Rock 



other mechanical work. They have, under 
direction of a carpenter, built a two-story 

carrince.hnusG. 24x50 ft., weather-hoarded 



ting down prices as above indicated does 
not seem worthy of the nation. It is ap- 
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era since 1870 has been all that we could 
wish. They are now, in greater demand 
than ever for the charge of the free colored 
acb /dls of thiB and other States, over 
twenty more than we could supply hav- 
ing been called for this year. From 
10,000 to 20,000 children have been 
taught by them the past year. The ma- 
jority of them are in the country, with 
. salaries of from $25.00 to' $30.00 a month 
for five and six months, which have of 
late been paid with promptness. During 
the off months, the industrial training re- 
ceived here gives them resources which 
tfaey find indispensable. ~5Iap.y teach 
winters and farm in summer, jhia is the 
routine of a country teacher. Without 
an industrial education they would seek 
the cities, might fall into temptation and 
be lost to the cause of education. In 
North Carolina, several teach in winter 
and raise cotton in summer. 

Their letters, published monthy in the 
Southern Workman, are valuable testi- 
mony to the condition and needs of their 
race, to the sentiment of the whites, and, 
indirectly, to their own good work. State 
ofHcials treat them with uniform courtesy; 
good men everywhere are fair and ap- 
preciative. They have no complaints to 
make. 

Their difficulty is with the " old time " 
ideas of their people. With few excep- 
tions, they take up the Sunday-school 
and Temperance cause, and are apt to 
antagonize the religious notions of what- 
ever ignorant preachers and peqple the^ 
meet. 

The lower stratum of Southern Negroes 
is saturated with superstition, and, while 
passionately responsive to certain doc- 
trines of Christianity, does not take kind- 
ly to its morality and resents rebuke. 
With patience and tact, teachers are sure 
in the end to overcome this trouble. 
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and we have plenty of intelligent testi- 
mony to their well doing in this way. 
Women teachers have done as well as 
men, and in some quarters are preferred, 
having less inclination to enter politics. 
I know of but three graduates in politics. 

Those teaching in lonely, remote places 
need encouragement, and to quite an ex- 
tent have been supplied with reading 
matter from our Reading Room, and di- 
rectly by friends in the North. The Ed- 
ucational Journal of Virginia has been 
sent to nearly all, and with other papers, 
has given much aid and comfort. The 
entire time of one teacher could be profit- 
ably employed in corresponding with 
graduates. Their appreciation of the 
good they got here is most encouraging. 
They all seem to have a lively gratitude 
for it, an enthusiasm for Hampton, and a 
sense of duty to their people. 

I have already stated that ninety per 
cent, of graduates have engaged in teach- 
ing. 

I do not consider those temporarily in 
other occupations as lost to their people. 
The schpol money famine' of 1878 sent 
many out of teaching into othef pursuits, 
but they will gradually return. 

THE EDUCATION OF INDIANS . 

Our work for Indians originated in the 
need of it for seventeen young Indians, 
who, after three years' sojourn with fifty 
others ifTSt. Augustine, Florida, as pris- 
oners of war in care of Capt. R. H. Pratt, 
TJ. S. A., begged for an education, and 
could get it nowhere but here. 

The need of training girls to make the 
work complete led to an increase, till we 
have now forty-seven boys and twenty- 
one girls. They have arrived and left as 
follows :— 

Arrived. 

From St. Augustine. Fla., Apl., '78, (ex- 
priBOners of war,) men 17 
" Dakota Territory, Nov., " 40 
Thxu, Fort Berthold, 9 boys 4 girls. 
Standing Rock, 3 bojs 1 girl. 
Cheyenne River, 9 boys. 
Crow Creek, 5 boys 1 girl. 
Lower Brule, boys. • 
Yankton Agency, 8 boys 3 girls. 

40 boys 9 girls. 

Cherokee Indian, (John Downing, Wich- 
ita Ag'cy, Ind. Tcr.) Sept., 1878... 1 

Menomonee from Wisconsin, Oct., 1879. 2 

" " " Nov. " 2 

Pawnees " Ind. Ter., Oct. " 2 

Ab. Shawnces" " " " ." 2 ■ 



No. of St. AugUBtine Indians left. 18 

" " " " " died 8 

" " Dakotas died at school 4 

" " " sent home for sickness ... 8 

No. of Dakotas died since return 8 

Of the St. Augustine Indians who have 

died there came diseased 1 

Of the Dakotas who have died there 

came diseased 8 

Very delicate 3 

Apparently sound 1 

Almost all those who came last fall ar- 
rived with heavy colds, Ave have since 
had hemorrhages, and others Bhow signs 
of lung trouble. 

Supported entirely by charity 

Aided by Government 62 

The Florida boys have all left but one : 
the rest are at their homes ; one has re- 
lapsed into barbarism ; the rest are doing 
well. 

There was some difficulty ;n getting 
girls, but none as to boys, and in spite of 
our efforts there is not yet the right propor- 
tion of girls. With this race co-education 
is most important. 

' We are now assured that from one 
agency alone (Cheyenne River) our 
school could be filled with girls. Hun- 
dreds of both sexes arc eager to come. 
Not one is here but by free choice and the 
consent of parents. Indians are great 
letter writers; the correspondence of our 
pupils has had an important influence on 
their friends at home. 

The result of fourteen months' educa- 
tion is shown in several groups represent- 
ing parties of our students as they ap- 
peared' on their arrival in November, 
1878, and in January, 1880. These have 
been hcliotyped, and are sold. One set 
will be given as a premium to each one 
who shall subscribe to the Southern 
Workman (one dollar a year). 

The majority of our Indian pupils have 
now been under instruction from Novem- 
ber, 1878,— nineteen months. The chief 
trouble is with theirhcnlth. Outof ninety- 
six, there have been seven deaths ; in all 
cases but two thedisease, consumption, was 
brought with them, and their friends at 
home were not surprised. One chief, on 
hearing of the death of his adopted boy 
of whom he was very fond, called his peo- 
ple together and said, " If only one sent 
from this tribe to Hampton come back to 
us, it is all right." Eight have been sent 
home for ill health, of whom three have 
died. Many who came last fall were seri- 
ously injured by axposure on the way. 
There has been an acclimating process, 
and a holding their own, with a few ex- 
ceptions. The recent hot weather has 
been unfavorable to them, in consequence 
of which the hours of study and labor 
have been temporarily cut down. 

Some experienced teachers and army 
officers prophesy a relapse of educated In- 
dians on their return to their homes, from 
opposition, ridicule, and shock at the old 
life, and from the force of circumstances. 
By their studying one-half of the day and 
working the other half, by being built up 
in ideas and in working skill and habits, 
and by a radical change of the inner life, 
we believe they will, as a whole, stand the 
test of home. But no little care must be 
taken when they go back, that favorable, 
arrangements shall be made for a start in 
life. 

Their studies are rudimentary ; teaching 
is chiefly by the object method. They 
are now reading simple stories, are eager 
to learn, and most interesting as pupils. 

In work tlrey are slow, but, as a rule, 
willing, and have made satisfactory pro- 
gress. In the Indian workshops the fol- 
lowing articles have been made : A one- 
horse cart complete, and quantities of 
spokes and other materials used in wheel- 
wrighting ; a variety of small and useful 
articles of blacksmith work ; all the 
wooden tables used in the school, and 
many articles of woodwork ; all the tin- 
ware needed by the school ; most of the 
shoe-mending, and a few pairs of shoes. 
They have replaced broken window-panes, 
and done many small jobs in painting and 



other mechanical work. They have, under 
direction of a carpenter, built a two-story 
carriage-house, 24x50 ft., weather-boarded 
and shingled. 

The farm squad has worked regularly 
half a day, cultivating the various crops. 

The girls have had instruction in house- 
hold industries, washing, ironing, and 
cooking. They are learning to make and 
mend their own clothes. 

Instead of receiving clothing as fast as 
out, the boys have been put 
on wages, out of which they are expected 
to purchase their clothing ; there is some 
waste, but the consequences of anV folly 
are sure to be felt, and a valuable yeRson 
in the use of money is thus given. - Put- 
ting men on a manly footing is the' best 
way to promote manhood. This fact is 
at the bottom of any success with the 
weaker races of our country. 

Places for the summer, in Berkshire 
Co., Mass., have been secured for twenty- 
five Indian boys and girls, each one in a 
separate home, to work out his living ex- 
penses under the care of kind and excel- 
lent people, with whom they will learn 
our language rapidly and get a three and 
a-half months' drill in practical living and 
working, as valuable, I think, as any 
school experience. Their health will be 
improved by the ciinnge. The steamboat 
and railroad companies have generously 
granted reduced fares. On the journey, a 
day will be given to sight seeing in New 
York city, and perhaps on the return, in 
Boston. 

Three years at Hampton will, I believe, 
fit Indians for a simple life of. labor in 
their own homes. 

Our sixty-eight Indians are maintained 
as follows: 

By private charity 

By Government aid ($150 per year) and 
private aid (from $30 to $70 per yr.).02 
The regular school charges are as fol- 
lows : 

Board, fuel, washing clothes, mending, 
lights, medical attendance, Ac, at 
$10.00 per month, 12 months $120 

Tuition (pro rata cost of education of 

each student of the school) 70 

Clothing 00 

$250 

At Che rate of Government payment, 
$150.00 a year, there is, after allowing 
$30.00 per year for the work of each In- 
dian, an annual deficit. This is met by 
individuals and societies, who provide for 
clothing from $50 to $00, or a scholarship 
of $70. 

The American Missionary Association 
of New York has donated $60.00 a year 
for eacb of the Fort Berthold boys. 
Friends in the North and in the South 
have cordially responded to the need. The 
Episcopal Conventions of Petersburg and 
of Portsmouth, Va., havceach contributed 
$70 to aid Indian youth; twenty-six are 
from reservations under. Episcopal care. 
Many smaller contributions have come from 
Sunday-schools and churchesin Virginia, 
and a most generous and kindly interest 
has been shown by the people of this 
State in this cause. 

With a $70 scholarship added to the 
Government $150, making $220 in all, 
the school is satisfied ; the balance 
being offset by their labor, which the first 
year is of trifling value, the third of 
considerable value. Indian pupils require 
more teachers in proportion than other 
Btudents ; they wear out clothing rapidly, 
and arc on hand the entire year. 

A right public sentiment is half the 
battle with both race questions : our ap- 
peal to the benevolent will result in a 
wide-spread and intelligent interest in In- 
dian civilization. 

The amount paid by Government last 
year, $167.00 for each student, was arbi- 
trarily, and against our protest, reduced 
last July to $150.00 per year by the late 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but for 
the Bake of the cause, and for the good ef- 
fect of private aid, it is cheerfully accepted. 
Tuition, building and outfit for the educa- 
tion of-Government Indians has been the 
work of charity. For building and outfit 
we have already expended $14,054.11, all 
the gift of friends, besides raising over 
$3,000 for other expenses. 

With tho Government treaty pledges 
for Indian education, still unfulfilled, and 
in view of its outlay in Indian wars, cut- 



ting down prices as above indicated does 
not seem worthy of the nation. It is ap- 
plying economy at the wrong place. ; 

The neetl of an improved public senti- 
ment is evident. 

It has been ^proposed, by Northern 
friends, to enlarge our work for Indian 
girls by erecting for tbeir benefit a build- 
ing which shall cost, complete and fur- 
nished, $15,000, to be owned and managed 
by the institution. A beautiful site has 
been kindly given by a lady friend and 
benefactor of the school, adjoining the 
school premises on the north. 

The Boston Committee on the Pon- 
ca Indian Case, under whose auspices 
Mr. >T. H. Tibbies and Miss Susette La 
Flcsche (Bright Eyes) have recently been 
lecturing, desire, through a series of lec- 
tures by them to secure the necessary funds, 
the effort to commence next September. 
If successful, the building can be com- 
menced in October, and finished by Janu- 
ary. Thus, at least, fifty more Indian 
girls could be educated. The Secretary 
of the Interior has expressed his readi- 
ness to send from the agencies the girls 
at the rate of $150 per year apiece. It 
is understood that, under present legisla- 
tion, no more can be allowed. Charity 
must provide the balance. It is for the 
friend", of- -tile Indians to decide whether 
this increased help for them shall be pro- 
vided. 

There will be no disadvantage whatever 
to the Institute in this effort. Our work 
for colored people has steadily grown 
since Indians have been here. The eleva- 
tion of the Indians is clearly possible and 
is dependent upon the will of the people. 
Their failure will be more the white man's 
failure than their own. Sending them to a 
Negro school is like putting Taw recruits 
into an old regiment. The examples, ideas, 
language, etc., at Hampton, are a constant 
and powerful educating influence ; an at- 
mosphere which they breathe. 

ACADEMIC. 

The academic year, from October, 1879, 
to close June 16, 1880, has been, so far, 
encouraging. The untoward event of the 
year was the burning of Academic Hall, 
on the night of November 9, 1879, which 
has not, however, proved a serious draw- 
back. It is to be rebuilt on the old foun- 
dations with the insurance money, and 
will be greatly improved in arrangement. 

The class about to graduate is, I think, 
better fitted to teach than any previous 
one, drill in teaching having continued 
throughout the year at the " Butler 
School", which, with its average attend- 
ance of about 200 children, is an impor- 
tant auxiliary of the Institute; making, 
in all, 500 youth under instruction on our 
grounds. I regret that we arc unable, for 
want of money, to establish a Kindergart- 
en School. We ought to show the right 
way from the beginning. The " Butler" 
school house needs rc-shingling, and some 
internal repairs, which will greatly increase 
its usefulness. By finishing off a lecture 
room a series of cheap and good lectures 
could be given to the large and thrifty 
neighborhood of colored people, and a 
night class for adults could be opened, 
though the colored adult has as a rule lost 
his former enthusiasm for knowledge. 

The corps of teachers was never more 
satisfactory. The course of study has 
not materially changed. The mental out- 
fit given here is sufficient for the objective 
point of the institution — well trained 
teachers to lift their people to a plane of 
intelligence that shall qualify them for 
their duties as free men and citizens. 

I think we should, however, work 
steadily towards scientific studies for a 
certain class. There is no special scien- 
tific work whatever for the colored people. 
The tendency is to, and their preference 
is for, tho ancient languages. I have seen 
no signs of a desire for science ; but believe 
in its value for tuem in certain cases and 
their capacity for it. We ought to have a 
good chemical laboratory in a separate 
building. Practical experiments would 
have a most stimulating and happy effect. 
The true spirit of investigation, now rare 
among them, would be encouraged. 

I wish we could have a teacher skilled in 
the art of physical culture. Both races 
would be benefited by attention to their 
physical education and development. But 
our means do not permit this. 
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With what was rescued from the burn- 
in,, building, and contributions from 
friends, the library and reading room have 
been of unusual benefit to the school. 
The extemporized room has been resorted 
t0 hy students who, with the help of a 
teacher, have read and investigated as 
ncve r before. Although crowded in a, 

n ,.jl «pace, they have worked busily and 
\ n ,ilv and justified the erection of a 
Sial building for a library. It could 
also provide offices for the Principal and 
Treasurer, and cost not over $4,500. 

FINANCIAL. 

Our financial problem is the mainte- 
nance, for eight and a half months, of 300 
boarding students, including clothes in 
nart and of 28 ofiicers and teachers (9 
gentlemen and 19 ladies); 150 of the 
hoarding students, with some officers, re- 
maining on the place during the three and 
a-half months' summer vacation. To 
meet the entire expense of a civilizing, 
uplifting, incessant work on the whole cir- 
cle of lire, for hand, brain and head, we need 
from $35,000 to $40,000 a year to pay cur- 
rent expenses, not counting students' cash 
payments, which on their personal ac- 
count does not exceed $3,000 a year. 
Their labor payment, of say $18,000 
annually, is bona fide, but subject to large 
discount from its excess above our needs, 
and from its quality as that of inexpe- 
rienced youth. 

For annual support, the Institute rests 
for one-fourth,' on interest on Agri- 
cultural College Land Fund paid annual- 
ly by the State, $10,000; for three, 
fourths, say $30,060, and for all build 
ing, improvement and endowment funds, 
on the public. 

To get this money, the Institute pays 
the traveling expenses of the Principal on 
two, annual, three or four weeks' trips 
North, and those of one of its trustees, 
besides $500 a year to him. Our sup- 
port comes, in general, from the Eastern 

States. . 

The State has paid nothing of the 
$5,000 due the 1st of January, 1880; 
the next, payment will be due July 1st. 
■We can get no assurance as to when the 
money will be paid. At ^his rate, the 
school, when it closes, June 16th, will 
owe very nearly $10,000, including salar- 
ies due teachers. 

It is, however, clearly the thing to go- 
ahead and plan full work for another year." 
I think the teachers will take the risk. I 
have never doubted that good, wise work 
for the Negro would be taken care of. 

I know very little about Slate finances ; 
they appear to be in a bad condition. 

Northern aid comes in scholarship do- 
nations of $10, which pays the pro rata 
cost of education of a student, or tuition, 
leaving him responsible for his board 
and personal expenses, paid for chiefly in 
labor; and in donations of from $10 to 
$500, chiefly in sums of $50 to $100. Oc- 
casionally, larger gifts arVreceiyed. TJk 
general donation account is\quite as im- 
portant aB that of scholarships, but less 
popular . 

Thcre'has been a moderate increase in 
contributions from the North this year. 
The signs of help from that quarter are 
cheering. Confidence seems to be grow- 
ing as the school is better known. The 
unusual influx of Northern visitors to The 
Hygeia Hotel at Fort Monroe has been a 
help, having given many an opportunity 
to see for themselves. 

ENDOWMENT. 

I have for several years urged the need 
of an additional endowment fund of 'not 
less than $200,000, to place this Scho6l on 
a more solid foundation, and permit the ex- 
ertions now required to raise money to be 
devoted, in part at least, more directly to 
the welfare of the people for whom we are 
working. 

SPECIAL NEED. 

There is immediate need of a young 
men's dormitory, and of suitable accom- 
modations for the Printing-office and 
Knitting-machines — both important in- 
dustries, now in temporary quarters and 
objectionable where they are. 

A three story building 32x110 feet, di- 
vided in the middle by a brick fire wall, 
to cost not over $7,500, would provide for 
both industrial departments, and properly 



accommodate thirty-five students. The 
present literal "stowing" of our men is 
at the expense of t-hTbest habits and ways 
of living. 

IN GENERAL. 

The military department, in charge of 
Capt. H. C. Romeyn, U. S. A., Command- 
ant, has flourished ; the students have im- 
proved in bearing through drill. I re- 
gret their inability to furnish themselves 
with uniforms throughout. Requirements 
in this matter might be more stringent. 

The officers' (Btudent) court, under the 
care of the Commandant, has taken cog- 
nizance of many offences and administer- 
ed much wholesome discipline. Self-gov- 
ernment is better, so long as it is wise, 
than that of school authorities. 

Mr. George C. Rowe, <^f the School 
Printing-office, has had charge of the 
temperance work among 1 the Btudents. 
One hundred and sixty students are al- 
ready enrolled as members. The impor- 
tance of this movement is seen in the fact 
that in the little town of Hampton alone 
there are forty places where intoxi- 
cating drinks are sold, and are largely 
patronized by the colored people. A sim- 
ilar state of things exists throughout the 
South. Not so much hard, as steady, 
constant drinking is doing incalculable 
injury to the fre'edmen of our country, and 
a strong sentiment in this matter should 
be encouraged in their schools. Mr. 
Rowe is well qualified for his work. 

I regret to inform you of the resignation 
from ill health of the Rev. John H. Den- 
isonof the Bethesda Church, who has in a 
Bhort pastorate done much for the School. 

I have to report the death of the Hon. O. 
M. Dorman, for many years a member of 
the State Board of Curators for this Insti- 
tute, and to announce the appointment by 
llency. Gov. Holliday, of Gen 



subject, we give our readers the result of an 
interesting experiment made at Hampton with 
the paper in question. It was taken into one 
of the evening assemblies of the Indian stu- 
dents, and the statements quoted were 
translated to them by their own interpreter, 
with the explanation that it was published in 
a Washington paper, and the request that 
they would say whether the assertions were 

correct. 

They listened with grave attention till the 
interpreter had finished the extract, and then 
a storm of short laughs and grunts, vehement 
ejaculations of Oh no — oh no — oh no ! in 
English, and equally expressive Dakota nega- 
tives — burst out all over the room. When 
thi9 subsided, one young brave after another 
arose to resent the idea of duress in his com- 
ing to school. "I came because my father 
want me to'learn." "I all Indian, I came to 
school to learn English— I want to come." 
"My father wants me to be smart— that's 
why I came." "My father wears blanket- 
he wanted me to go to school." One girl sar- 
castically suggested '-That white man who 
wrote that letter to Washington— may be he 
afraid of Indian." 

"Did any one here come without the full 
consent of Mb parents t This question was in- 
terpreted : not a hand was raised, but anoth- 
er storm of oh no's ! 

Not to depend entirely on their own state- 
ments, they were asked if they happened to 
have any letters from their parents and friends 
expressing their feelings about education. A 
dozen or twenty were brought in chiefly in 
Dakota, Borne written in English by the agent 
or missionary at the dictation of those who 
could not write. 

We give below, translations of some 
which bear upon the question, with a letter 
on the same subject which one of the young 
interpreters, a lad of 14, asked to be allowed 
to write on behalf of all the boys. 

Following these we add a letter received 
some months ago by the Principal of Hamp- 
ton from an Indian father in return for a pho- 
tograph which he had asked for, that he 
might Bee the guardian of bis children. 

They form altogether an interesting expres- 
sion of real Indian sentiment in striking con- 
ckless misstatements of it 
All given below except the 
's are from full-blood Indians. 



use to go to school, but not very much. Al- 
ways my mother want me to go to school 
all time . All the Indians at my home dress 
like white people now. I like to go to 
school at Hampton, Virginia, very much. 
I want to Bee my folks all tone, 'but they 
want mo to learn something about the books, 
and our fathers and mother want us to know 
how to work so we can do what we want 
to do. Our mothers and fathers don't afraid 
of the white people, but they want us to 
learn something ; that is the reason they send 
very glad that the white peo- 
ple trying to help the Indians, and those 
Indians who know better than the others 
trying to help those others who don't know 
anything. I haven't anything to say now, 
so I must close writing. 

From your truly friend, 

David Simmons. 

an indian patheu to uis hoy's tkachbb. 

D. T., Jan. 20, 80." 

;ot my let- 



Judge Dorman. Relations with the State we haTe quote( j 

at large have been uniformly pleasant. Joa n g iutcrpretc 

Our work is better appreciated as it is rKo ^ ^ aBU1 

better understood. , c.*vt* \„f 

For accounts of the various departments ■ ^„ •_ I am <" i* 

of the school I refer you to the Reports - I wMt * lo % 

of the Treasurer, Farm Manager, Com- 'i am glad that you 

mandant, Manager of Indian Workshop, Don't run away from the 

of Mr. Robbins, in care of Indian boys, Jour own good if you lea 

the Manager of the Industrial Room and j they tell you to do, and 1 
Engineer. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. C. Armstrong, Principal. 
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On Monday following the Anniversary 
Day at the Normal School, the Principal 
started for a summer trip to the Sandwich 
Islands, the home of his birth, where his 
mother, widow of the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Armstrong, one of the earliest American 
missionaries to the Islands, still lives, ac- 
tive in good works. General Armstrong 
has not seen his old home for over twenty 
years, and in this trip whose refreshment 
he needs after the labors of the last twelve 
years, his many friends will wish him 
much enjoyment, and a safe return. 

He is to be at home again in Septem- 
ber. Meanwhile, all business letters sent 
to him at the school will be promptly at 
tended to as usual. 



!Of- 

g to learn, 
hool. It will be 
. Do all the work 
rn to be a carpen- 
ter and a" blacksmith. I would like to Bee 
how the Indian boys learn. The boys down 
there, their fathers would like to go down 
and see them. Then they would come back 
and tell the other Indians. Then they would 
like to send all their children. Learn to talk 
English. Don't he ashamed to talk it." 
Another father writes from Fort Pierre, Da. 
I want you to learn how to be a printer. 



talk English. I would 
to be a carpenter. I 



INDIAN SENTIMENT ON EDUCATION. 
A paper that ought to have better im- 
proved its opportunities for information, 
The National Republican of Washington, pub- 
lished in a recent editorial against the com- 
pulsory education laws in ludian Teritory, 
tho sweeping assertion that " Every blanket 
Indian looks upon the education of his child 
in a white man's Bchool with the same feel- 
ing as did the Jewish father when his child 
was torn from him by the Spanish Inquisi- 
tors in order that it should be educated in 
the Jesuit school. There is not, we believe, 
_ full blood Indian child now in a Govern- 
ment school with the free consent of its pa- 
rents. Duress of some kind has been applied 
in order to obtain them, and the discontent 
thus engendered has been a moving cause of 
subsequent disaster to more than one tribe, 
and to the settlers of the West." The edi- 
tor asks pathetically, "Why should the lives 
and property of thousands of settlers in West- 
ern Kansas be put in jeopardy in order that 
certain experiments in the education of In- 
dians may be made at Carlisle and Hampton, 
or even at the agency school ?" 

Not to enter upon the question of compul- 
sory education for Indians, which these rash 
statements have nothing to do with, and not 
that they are worth discussing in themselves, 
but to let the Indian speak for himself on the 



like to. have 1 
would like to 

are getting ulong. If I wsb down there. If 
I saw all the boys down there, then I would 
come back and tell the Indians, and they 
would be all glad. I hope some of the boys 
will learn how to be a teacher when they 
come back that they can teach the boys and 
girls. This is the only chance you have. Get 
all the good you can. This is all I have to 
say." 

from an indian mother. 

Keshena, Wis. 
"I am Borry you are not coming home next 
summer, dear child, but if you like to learn 
something it is a good place for you. Learn 
all you can. It will be for your own bene- 
fit. Your affectionate mother, 

Waupauno Kiew." 
A father writes from the same place: "Try 
to learn fast, and study hard, so that you 
will be a smart man. Try to learn the trade 
of blacksmitbiog. 



A Christian Indian (full-blood) writes to 
his daughter from Dakota: 

"2fy daughter: I want you to pray God 
bo you can go on that good road. Wo al- 
ways remember you my daughter. 

One-Who-Lies-oct-doors. " 
a brother to bis sister. 

" Dakota. 

"My sister: I want you to learn all you 
can, and learn something good and God 
watch you all -the time. I wont you to learn 
something. That's the reason I let you go to 
Hampton. Boll Head." 

the dots speak for themselves. 
Normal School, Hampton. Va. ) 

May 3<i, 1880. J 

Hear Friend* : 

I want to write you a few lines 
this evening. When I was at my home, 



Yankton Agency, 
General Armstrong— 

My Friertd: Yo 
ter, and you answered it, and 
your letter, my heart was very glad. But 
when I saw your face in it, I was most 
pleased of all. Then I made a feast and 
called the parents of the children that have 
gone to school. They were all so glad they 
passed it round and each one gave Uakiu. 
So now we have all seen vou and it seems 
as if we can now trust you to take good 
__ _ir children. Perhaps you don't 
know that Indians think of their children a 
great deal, and don't know how to have 
them out of their Bight one day. 

So now, my friend, you know how I feel 
about my two boys, but I can trust you 
now. and I want you to look after them 
and take good care of them, and if any- 
thing happens to them, I want you to tell 
me soon. I shake hands with you. 

Your friend. Fat Mandan." 

FROM A CHIEF TO HIS TOUNO BROTHER. 

A full-blood Indian chief writes to his 
half-brother from Crow Creek. 

Aug. 25, '79. 
I am going to write you a letter. 
I never forget you. Try to learn all you can 
while you are down there. I wish I were 
young so I could go down and learn too. I 
want you to learn all you can and come back 
and teach your brothers. Try to learn and 
talk English too. Don't think about coming 
home all the time. If you do you can't learn 
much. I like to have you write a letter bock 
and tell me how you are. 

Wizi— That'B I." 
' Wizi vs. the Tribune. 
This Wizi is the Sioux chief who, lost May, 
while the New York Tribune was elaborating 
an editorial to prove the absurdity of educat- 
ing.Indiana, called his people together and 
made a speech in which he told them, "If 
only o&Qt your children should come back 
to you with a knowledge of civilized life and 
an education, you Bhould feel fully paid for 
the loss of the others. Which sentiments ore 
the most elevated and civilized Wizi's or the 
Tribune's and National Republican's, we leave 
the public to judge. 

CAPT. PRATT'S TESTIMONY. 

In regard to the question of compulsion 
and duress, Capt. Pratt Bends the following 
unequivocal testimony : 

Carlisle, Pa., May 20, 1880. 
None of the Indian boys or girls 
at either Hampton or 'Carlisle came without 
the free consent of the parents. So far as I 
know, no Indian children arc held at Bchools 
anywhere without this consent. I sent to the 
ludian Department about a hundred letters 
from parents on the plains, to children here, 
showing the parents' earnest desires that their 
children should have school privileges. I 
have since been in Washington and found 
that forty of these letters were referred to 
the Senate as an answer to Senator Teller's 
resolution. 

Spotted Tail wrote to his son here. " Tell 
Capt. Pratt he can come now and get five hun- 
dred children, if he wonts to." Many other 
letters speak the same spirit. Thousands of 
Indian children can be placed in schools to- 
day, with the glad consent of parents. All 
that is needed is the opportunity. 

Several boys were slipped into the wagons 
by their parents, after the quota was full, at 
Cheyenne Agency, last fall, so that when the 
party reached me at Wichita, one hundred 
and thirty miles away, I' found twenty-nine 
children instead of twenty-five. I sent back 
two, but could not resist the pleadings of the 
other two, and brought them. After we 
reached Rosebud landing in Dakota, with 
ninety Sioux boys and girls, last fall, five of 
the the parents desired to take bock their 
girls, and as we wanted only those who came 
with the fullest consent of their parents, I 
permitted them to return to their agency. 

I could send you many letter from par- 
ents, showing the greatest satisfaction that 
their, children enjoy the advantages of 
Hampton and Carlisle. 

Sincerely yours, R. H. Pratt. 
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FROM HAMPTON GRADUATE 
TEACHERS. 

Hampton's Witnesses. A New Era 
Beginning. Colored Preachers for 
Education. Enterprise in the Back- 
woods. How they got their School- 
house. A Temperance Club. "Look, 
at Dib Yere Hat." A Dark Place. 
Bibles wanted. Five Miles to School 
Barefoot. From a Trio op Workers. 
A Maiden Speech. Going up Higher. 
Noisy Little C makes herself 

HEARD. 

Out of the 315 graduates of Hampton, less 
than 10 per cent have failed to devote them- 
selves to teaching. Scattered all over the 
lowlands, and through the woods and valleys, 
of Virginia, and North and South Carolina, 
and even bejund, their little schools form cen- 
tres of light nnd civilization in many dark 
places. Th«y are doing a very important 
work in the elevation of their people, and do- 
ing it with true missionary spirit, often in the 
face of much hardship. 

Special effort is made by the school to keep 
up constant communication with these young 
teachers, both for their own encouragement 
in their arduous and isolated labors, and for 
the value of their letters from the field. 
Written simply to their friends among the 
teachers, not for show, they give graphic 
pictures of the condition of the people, more 
reliable than partisan representations or the 
hasty glimpses of outsiders. 

HAMPTON'S WITNESSES. 

Hampton's best witnesses must always be 
her graduates, her living epistles. Her great- 
est satisfaction must alwayB be in their good 
character and work, and next to that, in their 
loving appreciation of her work for them and 
their people. The growth of gratitude is none 
the less beautiful for being a common experi- 
ence in the development of mind and heart. 

One writes, recently, 

"If I could have taught the year that 1 
stayed oui of school, I think 1 would have ap- 
predated mv schooling. more. As it is, I am 
proud of it. I am glad that my mother ever 
aent me to Hampton." 

Another says: 

" I have tried to Influence boiub of the pa- 
rents here to send their children to Hampton, 
believing that the Hampton system would be 
the making of them. I read with great sorrow 
of the burning of Academic Hall. It is a 
pleasure to see the many friends of Hampton 
responding to its call, and 1 hope that Aca- 
demic Hall may again rear its lofty head on 
, the shores of Hampton Creek, and in the hearts 
of Its students and graduates." 



and I scarcely have room to turn round, and on I delivering a lecture on the "Fifteen Tears Pro- good, although the weather has been very cold 

the settees in my room which are no more than gress of the Colored Race." He had a large and disagreeable here. I will give a little exhibi 

five feet long, are crowded six and seven schol- audience andittooktwell. After he got through, tion or entertainment about the last week in 

ars and some have to sit in each others laps. ' to my surprise, I was introduced by the Pastor January for encouragement. I have had several 

This is the first school the people have had in I of the church, as " the teacher from 8. and also a Map lectures and they were very interesting, 

leighborhood, and it is very fortunate for I graduate of the Hampton Normal and Agricul- I am going to kave a lecture on the maps of 

that they have a new teacher in a new | tural Institute." Although I did not expect to South and North Americas at the time of the 

school. How they came to get aschool in this ! b« called on, you know I could not avoid saying exhibition. The exhibition will consist of the 

place may perhapB be interesting to you. \ something under such circumstance. ^1 had a I daily exercises, suchas,lecturingspelling, read- 
They had petitioned the board again and again "" W1 



without any effect whatever, so one colored 
man volunteered, and gave the ground to build 
the house on, and four or five more men assist- 
ed him to put up the building. Sevoral declined 
to aid, and said it was the school board's busi- 
to build the house, so it was, but had they 
waited for them, they would not have had any 
school yet. All the colored people ahout here 
own their own farms, and have horses and cattle; 
some own two hundred, one hundred, fifty, and 
down as low as two acres of land, and raise pea- 
nuts and cotton in great quantities. The peo- 
ple now occupy the same land they used to 
work on during slavery, and many live in then- 
old master's houses. They are very ignorant, 
you might expect. 



i, and standing at a distance of 
three feet, and I would smell the rum as well 
as if I were in a rum shop. I was talking with 
with the old gentleman I boarded with about 
drinking, and explaining evil consequences* 
when he said that he had been drinking for 
sixty years, and it had never hurt him, and 
that he believed God made it for the purpose 
for which it is UBed, and he intended 1 ^ drink 
the remainder of his days. Then I asked him 
how much money he had spent for liquor in 
the past sixty years, when he took off his old 
hat, that rested on an unusually large head and 
said, " See dis yere old hat? Sir she'd been full 
up if 1 had saved it," then I continued to ex- 
plain to him the misery and ruin rum was 
causing, when he said "Look hyar chile I bleves 
you is right." The next evening I gave a 
temperance lecture to my school. On asking 
the question how many of the scholars drank 
hiBky, I was surprised to see nearly every boy'i 



I had e 

bject in my mind however on which I had '■ i D g arithmetic! &c. Mybbject fn having it it 
been studying for Bome time, so Igave it to | Bnow t0 tu0 parents of the scholars how their 
children arc progressing. I am teaching i 



of whom was about to end an honored and suc- 
cessful life, and the other one to the contrary. 
I began with them first beginning to fight the 
battles of this life. Both with the Bame reso- 
lutions, &c. Then branched off by one sticking 
to his resolutions, &c, through disadvantages, 
discouragements, prejudices, &c, and the other 
one by forgetting the motto, " Try once and 
if you don't succeed try again," finds himself, at 
last, sunk into infamy, as well as numbers of 
his associates who had fallen into the same pit 
by following his example. 

This was my first attempt to speak without 
notes, but I remembered what General 
Armstrong told us once, and acted accordingly. 
" Say what you have got to say, then take your 
seat". The people said they were well pleased 
with both of us. and extended another invitation 
to us to assist them in another exhibition which 
will be given in the church at B., where C. 
resides, on next Wednesday evening. 

I shall go if I can get there because I think 
this will make a good impression for ub. Don't 
you ? C. is to read a piece at this one also. 
I have not seen her since she returned. I have 



been any 



ept 



has a large school, seventy-nine I think, in 
number and they all like him. I have 
fifty-six and expect 



vlmt time he could 



The young lecturer referred to in the above 
letter, not content with successfully passing 
his first examination as teacher in New Jer- 
sey, where he reports the examinations severer 
than in the South, has been steadily Btudying 
the school up. At'Clgh'Si'^ta | tor the higber^™d«. " 
.' tbeir hands, I learned 

" At the examination held on the last Saturday 
in February, of thirty-two teachers, only four 
competed for t lit* 2d grade, and I was one of 
the successful candidates. I am now studying 
to compete for a 1st grade certificate. The ex- 
amination will consist of ten questions in each 
of the following oraches: Arithmetic, Algebra, 
U. S. Constitution. Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, U. S. History, School Law of New 
Jersey, Book-keeping, Grammar, Orthography, 
Reading and Penmanship, Philosophy and 
-Physiology I know the undertaking is great. 
For the 2d grade my average was 81 . " 



A MEW ERA BEGINNING. 

The influence of the ignorant colored 
preacher in the South is so commonly adverse 
to the education which must separate their 
people from thum, that it is one of the chief 
obstacles graduate teachers have to meet, ant 
any change for the better is worthy of note 
A young man who has taught for several years 
Bince his graduation, writes from North Car- 
olina: s> ■ f 

, N. C, Jan. 27(A/1880. 

General Armstrong, 

Dear Sir : — As it has been 
some time Bince I wrote to you last I thought 
that you would like to hear from me. As 
there was not money enough to carry on the 
colored school in this District the whole 
aion, the school committee thought it exped; 
to stop my school last fall, and I had to resort 
to other employment for a living. I opened 
school again on tho 12th of this month, with 
the promise of getting somo money in the 
Spring. 

My School is in much better condition then 
it was, when I wrote you last. Tho people 
seem to be more interested in regard to tho 
public schools than they used to bo ; even the 
colored ministers are trying to encourage uni- 
versal education. We are preparing to hold a 
Babbath school union in the neighborhood 
next July. Wo expect to have at least twentv 
Babbath schools represented in said Union. I 
trust that a now era is beginning to dawn here. 

With a promise to send a subscription 
for the paper he adds : 

I never expect to do without tho Southern 
Workman as long as I am able to work. 
The more I read it, tho better I ' like it. It 
mado me feel very sad to read about the de- 
struction of Academic Hall— Hoping to hear 
from you soon, 

v I remain your Student, W. 



ked where they got it, 
and received the prompt reply. " My parents 
give it to me." I then began to talk to them 
about stopping if/and persuaded them all to 
join the temperance society. 1 told them if 
they joined the society they could not drink it 
at all, when one little hoy about twelve yearB 
old rose up and said, " 1 only drinks a little at 
corn shuckings and 1 don't think I could stop 
that." However 1 won him over on the right 
side and then closed school. The. people are 
anxious for me to open a temperance Bocitfty.- 
When 1 first came hero, the Baptists and Metho- 
dists both wanted me to superintend their Bun- 
day schools and there was so much dissatisfac- 
tion about who should have mo 1 did not know 
what to do, finally 1 agreed to take both schools, 
so every Sunday 1 hold school in my 
school house, a distance of one mile, and 
after it is over walk three more miles, and 
conduct another. Howovcrl am getting along \ Dear General, 
very well now, and all is peaco^and harmony, j My school it 
1 have now about sixty members of the temp- boarding plac 



Methodist vicinty. Since I have been here 
I have aroused them to keep their children 
in both day and Sunday school. I teach Suuday 
school every Sabbath and I think both parents 
and children are becoming very interested in 
both schools. One of the white gentleman at 

has been visiting my school quite often 

and haa shown quite an interest in my school 
by reading and lecturing to the children and 
parents. I will give holiday for Christmas 
which will continue till the first Monday after 
New-Year. I presented them all a Christmas 
present yesterday. 

I sent you a letter some- time ago concerning 
two books I do not know whether you received 
it or not. The colored teacher will be allowed 
to take an examination soon and the examiner 
told me all that I need to study was Geometry, 
Trigonometry and Physiology. I would like 
to get Davies' Elements of Geometry and Trig- 
onometry and Dalton's Physiology. If 1 am 
successful in the next examination it will en- 
able me to get a better salary. A merry 
Christmas and h 



. . New Year to you. 
. am respectfully, 



, Va., March22, 1880* 

Dear General: 

Through your request I wrote you one letter 
concerning the debt question and have not writ- 
ten to you since; but think now it is time to let 
you hear from me and know what I am doing 
as a new beginner. 

I have now finished fifth month and thought 
stop — but I am informed by 



I should h; 
my Superinteudi 
prolonged the t 
shall not finish i 



[ that the school board has- 
n one month. Therefore 
til the last of April. 

I have had a fair one un- 
der the peculiar circumstances which I had to 
encounter. 

My children, generally, are anxious to learn — 
and some credit me for my pains — To give you 
a little understanding concerning the peculiar 
circumstances I mentioned, is to say that my 
house has been closed quite a number of times, 
and some of these times would last two weeks, 
i This and the old teacher's interruption have 
impeded me some, yet hope to make a smooth 
runAhiB month. 

The Superintendent seems to be very much 
pleased at the success of the Hampton 
teachers — I visit him often. 
In fact schools are promising around here. 
! All the colored schools, (excepting three) are 
colored settlements in new jersev. taueht by colored teachers, and the Superin- 
The last letter from the trio gWea a P^lS^^^J^ ^* hav0 more co1 °™* 
ant picture of one of the stations: 



N. J. April 12th, 1880. 
,nd a quarter miles from my 



club, most all of them are my scholars. I board 

\ got the pledge from Mr. Rowo Saturday, I C 

and have just copied it into tho book for sig- 



Mym 
Sunday 
lecture 



general meeting will bo the third 
this- month, then 1 expect to give a 
tho ovilB of rum. 1 gave a brief ono 
__ my school this afternoon (which we raised 
to-day to Bixty-threo) and they seemed to bo 
verv deoply interested in it. 

l'hope 1 have not worried you talking about 
tho temperance club, so now 1 will tell you 
about my school. 

1 have now over sixty and can not tind seats 
for them all. 1 think 1 shall stop a day or two 
and havo my house enlarged, or if it turns 
come out among the trees, but if 1 
. correct one while he is out in thu 
ns he has all chances of escape, for the 



ahead of j 
I must 1 



so thick you can hardly a 



)thi 



[ enjoy the walk 

and teach in B or 

All of the inhabitants of the above 
named places are colored. B— (my little vil- 
lage) is inhabited by a very industrious class of 
people ; most of them own their houses and 
some have cows and horses. Some of the colored 
men farm, but do not own their farms, tbpy 
work on shares. A white man will lease his 
farm to a colored man, and he will work on it, 
giving the white man half. My school during 
the winter wbb very large, having seventy-nine 
enrolled and a dally attendance of fifty-nine and 
sometimes Bixty-five. I had five boys that are 
eighteen years "old. I have a very comfortable 
school house with twenty-two' desks, a nice 
stove, five black-boards and a clock. It is deco- 
rated with maps of different 



of T« 



Sunday school books ; perhaps you co 
in nrocuring some second-hand on, 
will fit in Mty nicely. 

We are naving an early spring 
peach, plum, and Beveral other tn 
bloom, and the green grass has begun 

Hoping to hear from you when c 
1 am your scholar, 



, TRIO OF WOKKEKS. 



very large writing Chart, 
B. of Boston. The children at first 
unruly, and I had to be very Bevere with them; 
but by persuasion and using the ferule a little I 
brought them over, and 1 am glad to say that I 
get along splendidly with them. 

The citizens, both white and colored, speak in 
the highest terms of me, and say that I have 
done more good work, and the children have 
learned more under me than any teacher that 
they have had. Of course 1 feel proud to know 
that I am doing something for my race, I feel 
sb though my dear teachers would be pleased to 
hoar this of noisy little C. 1 never thought that 
I would like teaching as well as'I do. My Dist. 
Clerk tias asked me to return another year.. I 
have not M yet decided. Please Bend roe a 
Catalogue. "l wish you much success in the 
building of " Academic." Many thanks for 



3-i" 

7 teachers next year. Three of my classmate 
I teach near me. Doing very well. 
! In connection with the day school I have a 
| Sunday school which is doing fairly. Enrolled 
58, daily attendance 30. 

Shall make it a point to lecture upon several 
subjects before leaving. My people are doing 
fairly well around me. Have had schools nine 
years. Somo own a great deal— accumulated 
since tho emancipation. The general sentiment 
is to buy when they can, and crop for self. 

There has been no trouble to get monoy, 
when due, where I am teaching yet. ShalLpay 
balance duo when through. 

I am sure you will be pleased when I tell you 
the teachers in this county held an institute at 
Manchester last week— commencing Wednes- 
day continuing until Thursday six P. M.?— 
Longer if we had desired. 

Well sir it was a capital thing. Dr. Ruffner, 
Prof. Vassar, the colored teacher of Mathema- 
| tics in Richmond institute, Prof. Jones, the 
instructor in Grammar of the same place, 



°y Mr - | gentleman by tho name of 01; 
™ vei 7 I we had the benefit of tho 



Most of the students of Hampton 

from the South of course, and their work lies the Educational Journal that you havo been 
there almost exclusively. A trio of earnest I kind as to send. Love to all of the teachers, 
young people, however, have carried Hamp- 



HOW THEY GOT THBrn BCHOOL-HOUBE. 

A young man who is making his first essay 
in teaching in Che backwoods of Virginia 
writes cheerfully of the people's enterprise: 
' , Va., March 4fA,. 1880. 

I teach in a log school house about 12 by 15, 



standard into New Jersey, and are doing 
I good work in their three stations, within a 
j few miles of each other, and cheered by oc- 
I casionul meetings. One of the three writes 
! of Borne of their efforts outside the school- 
room, and of his own. 

MAIDEN SPEECH . 

, N. J., Dee. SKA, 1879. 

My kindfrtend; 

I went to an exhibition with P. last night, 
1 in which he took the most active part by 



Yonra truly, 



Md. Dec. 24, 1879. 

My Kind Friend, 

I received tho bale this 
say that it was a very nice Christmas present, 
and I found many articles that will be of much 
comfort and groat use to mo. My response 
would have been sooner than now had I not 
been waiting to receive tho bale. Wo send 



In Bhort 
i of many 

of tho leading educators from there. Thoy aro 
to bo continued . Hoping all are well, 

1 am yours gratefully, B . 



Va 



Feb. 



1880. 



Dear General : 

I write to thank you tor the " Educa- 
tional Journal/' I read it with much pleasure 
and find it valuable instruction for me in my 
work. I am still at work, doing what I can 
to elevate the race. I have a large school- 
last week it numbered one hundred. I had 
more v. ork than I could properly attend to, 
I asked my Trustees for help; at first they 
seemed inclined to refuse me, ^saying there 



were four colored schools in Franklin Dis- 
trict nnd they thought that was about all they 
could do. I invited- them down to my Bchool; 
they accepted the invitation. In a few days 
my Superintendent with two of the Trustees 
called. They laughed and asked if I had a 
I must bi meet ing; and agreed with me in saying 
nt - ' that I needed help. They said they were not 
able to hire a regular teacher, but would give 
$10 or $12 for some one to help me if I could 
get any one for that. A young girl who had 
been one of my pupils was examined and em- 
ployed by the Board. With her help I find 



many thanks to you for bo nice a present which 

will afford much comfort as well as pleasure rz~*---*. v n 

My school is doing well and my attendance is plenty to keep me busy. Yours ever, D. 
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INDIAH PE0QBE8S 
The following report is by a colored 
ma n a graduate of the Hampton Institute. 
S!» work a teacher, bis skill and suc- 
cess in managing Indian boys and m 
'Sr mechanical training, entitle him .to 
•he highest praise. / 

The Nero has been, in many ways, an 
important ally in our efforts for Indians. 
T am pleased to say that, with fiwr excep- 
• „« the progress of the Indian students at 
E|, on hi been steady, in. all the depart- 
2 that have come under my observation. 
S the school room, their aptness will compare 
Sost favorably with the children £ any pub- 
no-school of the same grade. The best men- 
tTsiimulus has been work, which ha. given 
„*Leca relish for all that we put within their 

"From half-past eight, A. «. to twelve has 
ten given to clan-room recitations; from one 
T « to five in the winter, and to six in the 
spring, they have been trained in farm work 

^adWdTng'tbe work among the boys, the 
tat con.ideri.ion was to have the Agencies 
™„r.«i.ntcd bv as many different trades as 
S e The second consideration was the 
^physical constitution, and in what trade 
hc'wo il.1 be most likely to excel. In a few 
?n.unces, the boy-, taste has been consulted, 
when we believed him capable of mriringan 
inteUimnt choice, but as many would choose 
ro work at some trade becau.e their particu- 
Urlhool friend did, the general »»'8T»»« t 
of work was made without consulting them. 

The following list of Agencies will show 
the present assignment of work 



churooes begin their work am/4ng them, but 
they so thoroughly appreciate the value of 
education, that when Capt. Pratt went to Da- 
kota to bring Indian children to Hampton, he 
did not take what he could get; there 
was a choice of material, ,aod tqrday, we are 
informed that there are thousands of children 
on the upper Missouri, waiting to come to 
school. I believe it would bo a hindrance to 
undertake to force the school system upon the 
Indiana generally at present; there is not yet 
sufficient intelligence in the tribeB to give 
moral support to the measure, and nothing 
would be more bitter than that which they 
ipelled to take. Compulsory educa- 
tional laws Bhould be made to meet the de- 
nands of a tribe ; then they would only be 
lhaping the opinion and will of the people. 
The more we look at the Indian .juestion in 
itstvarious phases, we see~*ow little the Indian 
is consulted; be is directed not advised; it is 
hi. duty to us, not our duty to him The In- 
dian problem which the people ofjbe- United 
States have so long been trying to solve, may 
be briefly stated thus ; When shall we be able 
to teach the Indians to surrender their lands 
and their houses to us, when we want tbem 
without fighting? Its a singular fact, the 
American people require more Christian 
charity from the Indians than they them- 
selves are ready to give. 

Wo are often asked if the Indian Btn- 
dents will not return to their blankets 



home, but we know that every Indian child 
at Hampton is here by the free consent of 
its parents and guardian, and hundreds of 
others are waiting to come, so they are go- 
ing to a people struggling to rise. 

A great hindrance to the , most effective 
work among the Indians is 'the demand that 
they Bhall be rapidly civilized, and the re- 
turn of the few to the wild way of living is 
Mid to be" the tendency of the race. What 
shall we say of those who fall from the high- 
est level of our Eastern civilization ; the out- 
casts from good society ? Does it prove the 
depravity of the Anglo-Saxon race! After 
having thoroughly whipped a tribe we won- 
der why they don't get civilized, and we 
bemoan the hopeless condition of "Poor 
Lo." We want to make savages Christians 
in a day, and after a short trial we see that 
it cannot be done. Christianizing i. not the 
work of a day or a year or a spasmodic ef- 
fort in any direction, it is a continued and 
constant effort. The Christian church has 
been 1800 years making it; yet to-day more 
than half the world are heathens. 

The condition of the Indian is unlike that 
of any other people in the world to-day. He 
is not only banished from the best contact 
' with civilization, but he is hated, hunted, 
envied, and yearly the boundaries of his 
I place of exile are growing smaller ; his rights 
are conferred by a superior power, and are 
bo limited that his gun is his only defense, 



mil in is • 



Crow Creek, Dakota Ty. . . . . . 

Cheyenne and Arrapahoe, I. 
ai.-viiii.' Kiver, Dakota, Ty. 
Cherokee Nation, Indla^Ty. 
Fort Berthold, Dakota, Ty... 
- ----- , Wis.. 



Kerb™-, 

Lower Brule, Dakota, Ty 

Pauneo Agency. Indian, Ty. . 
Standing Rock. Dakota, Ty.. . . 
Shawnee Town, Indian, Ty... . 
Yankton, Dakota, Ty... 



1 « 11 i 
Total »«« I »»•»»•< 



•There are only six boys from Chejennc 
Hivcr, two from Standing Hock, and thirteen 
from Yankton ; the waiters and janitore are 
assigned other work besides, which has been 
reported. 

Many of the boys show a natural taste for 
their trade, and by persevering I believe that 
they will excel. . , 

The Indians have charge of the cleaning in 
the Wigwam, under the supervision of a col- 
ored janitor ; their work has been very satis- 
factory on the whole. The effect has A>een 
to cause the boys to get down on their knees 
voluntarily, and scrub the floors of their own 

Disciplinary power has been exercised for 
the best good of the boys, by punishing in 
the line of the offense. There is reason to 
believe that this course has not been without 
good results, as many of the most promising 
boys arc those who have been severely disci- 
plined. It takes hard rubs to bring out Vhe 
hidden beauty in the character of some, but 
it is worth more to the world than the coBt- 
liestgcm. > , p 

WAOKS. 

After a year's study of the Indians, it was 
thought proper and necessary to pay them in 
cash for their labor. The amount of wages is 
based upon the market price of the goods they 
will need, and the number of hours they work, 
rather than upon the value of the work, al- 
though its quality is constantly improving 
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and their old life. I should not be at 
all surprised to learn that some of them put on 
blankets when they go back. It would be no 
proof of their degradation, as there are many 
noble and manlv hearts beating beneath the 
rags that cover 'them; the outer covering is 
not a true guide to the inner dress. Ne- 
cessity, not "choice, may drive them to 
if they must return to the surroundings 



iri^elicved^that 'large" Va"g"es to begin with' I of' theiV former life, but whether they 
would demoralize them; they will have to sink .to its level depends very much upon toe 
....j . k„h, moet ■ the I success of the work which we have be- 
gun here ; upon the amount of practical knowl 



study economy to make both ends meet ; th 
aim of the school is to make them feel that 
there arc future as well as present needs, and 
so guard against any foolish expenditure of 
money. We realize more and more that the 
most pressing need of Indian youth is a prac- 
tical education. With it they may hold their 
own against the race Which is pushing them 
from point to point; without it, tbey will in- 
evitably go down. Unless education is made 
to mean more than brain culture, it may yet 
prove the curse of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Thousands of young men and women who 
leave our high schools, seminaries, and col- 
leges all over the land, graduate a degree 
higher than their social surroundings; the 
majority of them return to their homes unpre- 
pared to put their philosophy and literature 
into every day practical bje ; with them life 
becomes one continued grind, and the long 
list of intelligent criminals is only a sad se- 
quel of it. The education which will nerve 
and strengthen a mnn for his culling in life is 
the most practical and is the most needed to 
dav 



edge they will take home with them; upon 
the strength of their own character, and upon 
their friends at the other end of the line. 
The experiment does not end with the 
school life, it is then that it actually begins. 
This is only the preparation for the effort. 
The question is not can the Indian learn, but 
will he put his knowledge to practical use ! 
The- answer to this question depends upon 
the future policy of the Government. The 
white man, to put his knowledge to the most 
practical and proStablc use, N has a choice of 
location ; he goes where his services are most 
demanded, and where he can get the best re- 
turns for his labor. Are these Indians to be 
bound to get their living on one reserve, or 
will they bo left free to choose a homo for 
themselves t , 

If they are cramped within the confines 
of the Agency, and unable to find work, they 
will inevitably fall a prey to those vices to 
which the discouraged and abandoned in our 
Eastern cities and towns easily yield. It will 
be nothing worse. We dare not predict tho 



?t has always been thought by some that be nothing worse. We dare not preuict rue 
Indians dislike to send their children to influence which these young men and women 
school; this may have bcon truo before the will have over their people on their return 



for the awful judgment of the Nattoi 
ways against him. The ration systcn 
grading. It is poor education to g'n 
plies, without a proper sense on the 
er's part that he has earned them. It 
that a man with a full stomach feels a . 
with all tho world, but is it the best poli- 
cy for the red man. Is this great nation to 
be forever alternately; petting and fighting, 
coaxing and killing him. or appeasing him 
with a few presents or will it some day meet 
and treat him as a num. It should not be 
asked how can we avoid war, but how can 
we introduce the arts of peace and throw 
the Indians on their own resources ? . Every 

should be made to supply his own 

i The Indian question can only be 
solved by meeting and conquering its diffi- 
culties. Every cent of money that has been 
invested in Bchools or in agriculture has been 
step in advance. Let the school teacher, 
mechanic, and preacher be sent among them, 
these three forces are redeeming the world, 
and can save the Indians as results already 
prove If the Indians cannot become citi- 
zens they ought not to be treated as foreigners ; 
one of the most singular fallacies of the In- 
dian policy is to hold them as wards and af- 
ter a tight to negotiate terms of peace with 
them as wc would with an independent foreign 

P0We ''' the Indians have been made no better 
by their contact with their white neighbors," 
it is probably owing to the fact that they h»v,. 
too often seen civilization in its worst form ; 
they have, but too successfully, imitated their 
"white neighbors." In an article recently 
published in one of our Western papers, it is 
said. "The examples set by the wl 



who come in close contac 1 . with them, who 
are indeed their neighbors, are not heeded; 
instead, on the contrary, they are scorned. 
Instead of being improved by this contact, the 
Indian has really been rendered worse for it, 
adding readily the vice, of hie pale-face 
brother to hi. own — a combination which 
cannot be excelled in the history of the world 
in the line of downright meanness." We 
wonder which would adopt the greatest num- 
ber of viceB, the Indian when he become, a 
white man, or the white man when he be- 
comes an Indian t The quotation is one 
of those peculiar truisms that is alwayB 
true any way you may read it. Let us 
see how it reads when stated another 
way : The white man readily adds the vice, 
of hi. red-face brother to hi. own — a combi- 
nation which cannot be excelled in the histo- 
ry of the world in the line of downright 
meanness. The same article goes on to say : 
"They are utterly unlike the Negro * * * 
who, after associating with the Caucasian, 
soon learn, to adopt the way. of the white 
man, and to live after hi. fashion, cultivat- 
ing the arts of life and adopting the manners 
and cu.toms of hi. fellow-being. So to a 
great extent with all other races except the 
Indian." ! 

According to the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, there are now in 
the United StateB, not including Alaska, 252,- 
807 Indians. Of this number, 138,046 have 
adopted the citizen's dress. There are 44,- 
781 who can read. Is the proportion among 
the whites as good ) Twenty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-four houses are 
owned by the Indian. ; that is on an average 
of nine persons to a house. This would not 
Bound bad to an occupant of a New York ten- 
ement house. 

| s The following statistics do not include the 
five civilized nations in the Indian Territory : 
No. of acres cultivsted by Indian., 157,056. 
Rod. of fencing put up, 169,329. 
Bushels of wheat raised, 
" " Com " 

" Oats and barley raised, 
" Vegetables " 
They own 199,732 horses; 

2,872 mules; 
68,894 cattle; 
32,534 swine; 
863,525 sheep. 
They have sawed 4,793,292 feet of lumber; 
cut 75,167 cords of wood; burned 50,000 
bricks; made 78,500 shingles; msde 444,- 
500 lbs. of mBple sugar; and 1,100 lbs. of 
butter. 

If these facts do not Bpeak loud - 

Indian progress, I will add that the 

show that the quantity i. increasing from , 
to year. If " the Negro lives more after — 
fashion of the white man, " it is because he has 
been brought up among them — his home has 
been with the American people since he first 
landed here; but the Indian, have been kept 
from all of this. The march of the white 
man means retreat for the Indians; they axe 
kept on the confines of our _ civilization, and 
their accomplishments are in keeping with 
their surroundings. The Cherokees at their 
old home in Georgia show best what the In- 
dians can do. Who will ever justify the act 
that removed them 1 The question that the 
American people have got to face sooner or 
later, is, Shall the Indians be allowed to 
assimilate and the agencies be broken up ! 

Freedom of person i. of infinitely more 
value than freedom at the polls. Why would 
it not be equally advisable to set apart differ- 
ent state, and territories for the different na- 
tionalities, so that when the foreign emigrants- 
come to our shore we could .end them to 
their national Btate f No one would doubt that 
BUch a policy would be the beginning of the 
dissolution of the Union ; there could be no 
common country and no common laws. The 
Indians should be allowed to assimilate with, 
and become a part of, our Nation's life. Are 
there always to be national prison pens for 
them, or will they some day enjoy those "cer- 
tain inalienable rights ! " It iswonderfol how 
.low the Anglo-American ha. been to per- 



643,286. 
189,054. 
390,698. 



that this Declaration refers to . 
titular race or color, but speaks of "all 
In dealing with the Indians at Hampton, 
e see that they have a warm, sunny Bide to 
their nature. Their aim is high, and even if 
they fail to hiMheir mark, practicing will 
bring them nearer to it. They have liberties 
and rights which we do not disregard, and 
we earnestly hope that when they leave us 
they will never give up as long as there re- 
mains something good to try for. We are 
preparing them for home usefulness. We do 
not flatter or coax them ; we are trying to de- 
velop a self-reliant manhood and woman- 
hood, strengthen their weak points, and pre- 
pare them to resist the degrading charms of 
savage life. This training is a strong stroke 
.up the tide of civilization. If we can send 
them back to live just a decent and industri- 
ous life, their influence, if ever so .mall, must 
bo a lever to their people. 

It is hard for us to believe that there are 
those who, with these encouraging facts be- 
fore them, still express their doubts as to the 
possibility of Indian progress. It .take, a 
higher degree of civilization than all Anglo 
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Saxons possess to give ap an opinion to which 
one b binds committed, even when he knows 
it is faUe. But it is grand to think that nei- 
ther fears nor prejudice can he a final obsta- 
cle to therwork. The greatest revolutions in 
popular opinion which the world has ever 
known have been the outgrowth of a few 
strong hearts, that have believed in and have 
achieved success. 

We can afford to wait ; the American pub- 
lic cannot be educated in a day any more 
than the Indian. The people will be ready 
by and by to lay aside legends two hundred 
years old, and accept facta as they are. The 
ideal Indian is dead; the true Indian is living 
and progressing. It is time to concede that 
he is a man. Take from him what you will 
in the scale of civilization, but do not sub- 
tract his manhood ; it is his by Divine right. 

The answer to the Indian question must be 
broader than his reservation, and broader than 
his territory: it must be as broad and as long 
as these United States, with all their rights 
and privileges. J. C. Bobbins. 
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AimiVEKSAB? DAT AT HAMPTON. 

The twelfth year of Hampton Institute clos- 
ed May 20th with the usual anniversary exer- 
cises. Notwithstanding the shadow cast upon 
the school year in its beginning by the de- 
struction of Academic Hall by fire last No- 
vember, the general feeling was that its clos- 
ing day has never been surpassed in interest 
and satisfaction. 

The school was honored by the presence 
for the second time of the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and an assemblage of prominent and 
representative citizens of the North and 
South. Two Governors of Massachusetts 
were present, Governor Long and ex-Govern- 
or Rice. Governor Holliday of Virginia sent 
& cordial letter of regret that previous en- 
gagements again prevented his acceptance of 
the invitation. The President was accom- 
panied by his little daughter Fannie, and two 
nieces, Secretary Schurz, General Whittlesey, 
Secretary of the Indian Commission, Mr. 
Enoch Pratt of Baltimore, Rev. Dr. George 
Ellis of Boston, and others. 

The Boston party, numbering over Bjxty, 
came under the able leadership of Mr. A, L. 
Coolidge, on the steamer chartered for the 
occasion by the Boston Commercial Club. 
In this party, besides the Governors, were 
Hon. E. S. Tobey, Postmaster of Boston and 
President of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Walter Baker; Rev. Messrs. 
Munger, Porter, Abbe and Packard; Col. E. 
W. Kinsley; Messrs. J. W. Fields, Henry 
Edwards, J. W. Davis, Geo. E. Brown, Sam- 
uel Little, J. G. Webster, T. D. Quincey, 
Frank Wood, 8. N. Barbier, and other gen- 
tlemen, most of them accompanied by ladies. 

Among those present from a distance were 
also Mr. Chas. Benedict of Waterbury, Conn., 
Rev. Dr. McCleod of Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. 
i- Patton, President of Howard University, Mrs. 
Patton, Miss M. A. Longstreth of Philadel- 
phia. The steamer Accomae making a special 
trip for the occasion, brought to the after- 
noon exercises a large party from Norfolk, 
among whom were Rev. Messrs. E. M. Saun- 
ders and E. N. Crane, Mrs. Dr. Armstrong, 
Charles Sharpe, Esq., Messrs. T. A. Williams, 
C. Billings, F. Richardson, H. C. Percy, Dr. 
Santos, Mr. Jacob Reid, Col. Crocker, A. L. 
Hill, Dept. U. S. Marshall, Mr. Chas. Reid, 
Mr. R. Denise, and others. Gen. Upton and 
" Fort and Navy Yard 
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algebra, intellectual philosophy, political 
economy and civil government, and practice 
teaching. The most attractive to outsiders, 
perhaps, was the class in practice teaching, 
with a huudred little primaries from the Butler 
School for material with which to show the 
working of Col. Parker's Quincy methods. 
Model lessons were given by Bcveral of the 
class, which has been practising at the Butler 
under a Normal School teacher all the year, 
The Cooking Class of Senior girls, under a 
lady who has had charge of the Boston Cook- 
ing School, was also a great attraction. Ap- 
petizing loaves of bread were exhibited, and 
the process cf making cake, omelet, and 
chocolate gone through with. The Senior's 
book-keeping exercises were aUo on exhibi- 

he under classes had recitations in Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Arithmetic, Reading, Gram- 
mar, Physiology, and United States History. 

On the whole, the examination compared 
very well with those of other years, and the 
class of the " Fire year" need not sit in the 
ashes. 

INDIAN CLASSES. 

Three Indian classes were exhibited, in 
eading, arithmetic and conversation. The 
Indian children are always excessively shy 
before strangers, but they made a great effort 
to overcome their embarrassment and went 
through their little conversations, worked 
out simplo accounts in United States money, 
and talked about pictures in a way that sev- 
eral times brought applause. They have 
made very marked progress this year. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The industrial department of the school 
received, as usual, a very special attention 
from the visitors, who inspected the barn and 
farm, and workshops, the knitting room and 
industrial room, printing office and saw 
mill with great interest, and the Indian 
boys, in their workshops, under charge 
of Mr. J. C. Robbins and Mr. Starkweather, 

i the carriage house they are building, and 

the field. 

Virginia Hall was thronged at the after- 
<ou exercises which were according to the 
following proj 



MUSIC- -Norm*) School Band. 

Salutatory: Essat Straight Aims. 

Blanche Freeman, Bouthold, Long Island. 

* 'Lo'vey a.' Maw ^w^ w !v. I c. pro, ' ement " 

.... Edinburgh after F)odden. 

John Kerby, Hampton, Va. 
MUSIC. 

Essay Our Past Decade. 

William H. Blokes, Lynchburg Va. 

Essay The Advantage of Disadvantages. 

Anna M. Pool, Norfolk. Va. 

Essay The Dark Contloent 

Rosetta Mason, Matthews Co., Va. 
MUSIC. 

KxcTTATio* Revolutionary Rising In 1776. 

Rote Etla Johnson, Hampton, Va. 

Essay . My Experience as a Teacher. 

SaliU A. Carper, Salem, Va. 

Bear's Heart, Cheyenne Agency, Indian Territory. 
MUSIC. 

Recitation The American Flag. 

Aaron A. Owen, Warrenton, JV. C. 

Recitation ...Union and Liberty. 

Nellie L. Clark, Abingdon, Va. 

Valedictory: Essay The Mcu » o N. '■..'<( . 

A. J. J. Bykes, Lake Drummond, Va. 
MUSIC. 

Post Graduate Address.. The Vocation of the Teacher. 
H. B. Rice, Coal Valley, Va. 
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Let your mother and sister work in the 
house, and you work for them in the field, 
and we will say, you are a 'good boy now.' 
Now in a word, to all of you— Go and 
The men— and women— tee need.'' You 
have done your work here well, and deserve 
these diplomas which I shall be happy now to 
give you." t 

General Arnistrong^ntroduced the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the remark: 



" It is pleasant, as it i 
the President to addrc 
who came before him bi 
Under President Haye 



i fitting, to call upon 
is the audience. One 
id, 'Let us have peace.' 
, we have had peace." 



ed, by Mr. Frank Foxcroftof the Boston Jou. 
not, Mr. Bacon of the Boston Advertiser, Rev. 
J. \V. Harding of the Springfield Republican, 
Mr.JArthur Robinson of the Adams' Transaipt, 
Mr. H. M. Clark of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, Mr. Hunter, editor of the Raleigb 
Journal oj Industry, (a colored newspaper), 
and representatives of the Philadelphia Tunes, 
Baltimore Sun, Norfolk landmark, Virginian, 
Daybook, and Temperance Banner. Many of 
the leading citizens of Hampton were present 
' as usual, and prominent colored men from 
Norfolk and the neighborhood. The Trus- 
tees of the School present were: Rev. M. E, 
Strieby of New York ; Hon. R. M. Hughes, 
Norfolk ; Mr. Alexander Hyde, Lee, Mass. ; 
Rev. T. K. Fessendeo, Farmington, Conn. ; 
Rev. J. n. Means, D.D., Boston; Rev. H. 
W. Foote, Boston; Mr. Robert C. Ogden and 
Mr. A. M. Kimber, of Philadelphia; Mr. 2. 
8. Ely, New York; Hon. Lewis H. Steiner, 
Frederick, Md. ; Judge F. N. Watkins, 
Farmville, Va. The Curators present were, 
Mr. Andrew Kevan of Petersburg, Gen. Page 
of Norfolk, Hon. Jas. M. Dawson of Wil- 
liamsburgh, Rev. Jas. H. Holmes of Rich- 
mond, Rev. Wm. Thornton of Hampton. 

RECITATIONS . 

The diminished class-room acommodation 
made it necessary to cut down somewhat the 
number of recitations, and to invite to these 
only the guffcta from a distance who do not 
have daily opportunities to visit the school. 
• The Senior class, however, waa examined as 
usual, upon most of the studies of the year. 
\ 



The diplomas were presented to the graduat- 
ing class of 38 by Rev. Dr. Strieby, Secre- 
tary of the American Missionary Association, 
and President of the Board of TruBtees of 
Hampton Institute, with the following felici- 
tous address: — 

"My young friends: Your Trustees have 
voted to bestow upon you the diplomas of 
Institution, and have entrusted to me the 
pleasant tuBk oLgiving tbem to you. In dis- 
charging my truw. I would say to you that 
these diplomas represent the work you have 
been doing here. ^They are not your pass- 
portB to a life of eases- but the assurance that 
the courage and pekoverance which have 
gained them will be your passports to a 
cessful life. ^ 

"Go on, then, with Straight Aims;' make 
your 1 Tovm Improvements;'' Let the progress 
of your ' Past Decade* encourage you to enter 
hopefully upon the work of the next decade. 
Your race has had a monopoly of disadvan- 
tages ; now see what you can do with your ad- 
vantages. 

" 1 The Dark Continent* callB you, I know. 
I have had some agency in sending those of 
your number who have responded already to 
the call, and I say to' the rest of you, Don't 
go unless you are fitted for it mentally and 
morally and physically; in body as well as in 
mind and soul. If you ore thus fitted for it, 
go ! Come back some time and tell us your 
* Teachers* 



"That was good ' Indian Talk,* learned at 
Hampton. Now go home to your people and 
do as you have talked. Show them the good 



As the President stepped upon the plat- 
form, the whole audience, as by one impulse, 
rose to their feet with loud applause to greet 

The President said: — 

"I would be glad if it were in my power 
to speak to all who have had any inter- 
est in Hampton Institute, if I could express 
the feeling of every man and woman who has 
listened to what has passed this afternoon. 
But the current of gratitude and encourage- 
ment to Hampton Institute flows so strong 
to-day that it is hardly for me to add any- 
thing to it. I wish, therefore, simply thank 
General Armstrong, the founder and princi- 
pal of Hampton; these trustees, one of whom 
has just spoken in terms so fitting; the assist- 
ants of General Armstrong; these pupils so 
soon to go out and work among their people; 
and assure them of the gratitude, the satis- 
faction all good people feel in all here done. 

"Why, the question dealt with here has 
from the beginning puzzled our intensest 
thinkers; has from the beginning been the 
most difficult, most vital question before the 
nation: the question, how to deal with these 
various classes, these diiferent populations 
which make up American society. This great 
territory of ours, with its vast diversity of 
soil and of climate seems almost to require 
this vast diversity of population. The main 
question is how to fuse them into one great, 
harmonious whole. 

"That question Hampton Institute is solving. 
It is by dealing with all as children of 
one great Father. 

"And we may thank all these gentlemen for 
what they have done and are doing. They 
are wiping out in this country sectionalism 
and race prejudice; and these are the only 
two enemies America has any cause to fear. 

" We would not undertake to violate the 
laws of nature, we do not wish to change the 
purpose of God in making these differences 
of nature. We are willing to have these ele- 
ments of our population separate as the fin- 
gers are, but we rejoice to see them united 
for every good work, for National defense, 
one, as the hand. And that good work is I 
Hanfpton doing." 1 

Introducing Secretary Schurz, the Princi- 

"But for the wisdom of the President in the j 
appointment of Secretary Schurz, there would 
be no Indians to-day at Hampton Institute, i 
and if his successor has the wisdom and abil- 
ity which he has shown, the experiment here 
in Indian education may be a success. It 
will give us great pleasure to hear this year, 
as we did last, from Secretary Schurz." 

The Secretary was received with hearty ap- 
plause, and said :— 

Ladies and gentlemen: I had the honor 
and great pleasure of attending the examina- 
tion at Hampton Normal School last year, 
and then maae up my mind that I would, if 
possible, be here again, as I am in a sense, as 
you know, officially connected with this In- 
stitution. And to-day I have made up my 
mind that though my official connection with 
it is soon to cease, as a private citizen I shall 
never lose my interest in it. 

"General Armstrong has said that but for 
me there would be no Indians at Hampton 
Institute to-day. That is putting it rather 
strongly — but, however, I will accept it for 
the sake of the argument. 

" It has always been my view, and the pol- 
icy of my administration, to treat the Indian 
question as Hampton is treating it. Wo 
have established, as you know, another school 
at Carlisle, devoted — I may say exclusively 
devoted — to the same object, on the same 
plan, and still another has been started in 
Oregon. 

"The American people have come to the 
opinion that the sentiment heard on the fron- 
tier, that the only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian, is a Bentiment barbarous and disgrace- 
ful ; barbarous to the oppressed race of whom 
it is uttered, disgraceful to those who utter 
it! [Responses of Yes— Yes — from the audi- 
ence.] No man can have witnessed what has 
been witnessed here to-day, attended these 
Bchool examinations, and gone through these 
workshops, without having come to the con- 
clusion tnat thero is something vastly better 
to do with the Indiana than to exterminate 



"The experience I have gathered in treat- 
ing Indian affairs has convinced me that there 



are just two things to do — I will say just 
three things: 

"First, Keep good faith with them and 
thus gain their confidence. 

"Second, Educate their young. 

"Third, Settle them on lands heid in sev- 
eralty, a: i make these lands their own by 
the same titles as white men hold their lands 
by. 

"This being ""Vlone, we may' Bee the time 
when the great body of Indians may, without 
injury to themselves or to our citizens, be ab- 
sorbed in the great body of American citizen- 
ship. And if all the people and their repre- 
sentatives would unite for this purpose, that 
time would not be far distant. 

"Great doubts have been expressed aa to 
whether the experiment in Indian education 
undertaken here will be successful. I think 
that as to one point of the question, it can be 
called an experiment no longer. As to one 
point it is a success already. It has been 
demonstrated that the Indian can be taught 
to re&d, write, cipher, and understand ; and 
that he can be taught to work. 

"There is one point still to be solved. It 
is the question whether the Indians here and 
at Carlisle will be capable when they return 
home- of maintainingjthe level of civilization 
to which they have been brought, and of giv- 
ing an impulse to their people; or whether 
£hey will be overwhelmed again by barbar- 

"Por myself, I am firmly convinced that 
as in other respects, the experiment will be 
a Buccess in this respect too. 

" This conviction is based upon the expe- 
rience I have gathered— and which you may 
gather in the same way if you will take the 
trouble— by visiting the Indians at their 
homes. 

" There was a time when Indian young men 
attended Eastern schools and colleges only to 
sink to their old level. But the present cir- 
cumstances of the case arc vastly different. 
It is not only that we send the young men 
back not singly but in groups— not a few, 
but many, to hold each other up, — it is not 
only that the circumstances of their training 
are different from what used to be; but it 
is that all over the country, the Indian tribes 
are getting the idea of work. They under- 
stand that the time of hunting is past, their 
buffaloes and other game are disappearing, 
and that there is a necessity upon them to 
learn how to support themselves by labor; 
and«they want to learn. Not only are they 
not opposed to the education of their chil- 
dren, but they will give us thousands of them 
to educate, if Congress will only give the 
money for it. 

"One day, soon, a very interesting sight 
will be seen here and at Carlisle. It will be, 
the first Indian Visiting School Board. With- 
in a few days, twenty-five or thirty Sioux 
chiefs— among them some warriors whose 
hands were lifted against the United States 
but a few days ago, Red Cloud, and others, — 
will go to Carlisle and come here, to see their 
children in these schools. 

"So the people of this country will have a 
j demonstration of the interest Indiana take in 
I education. 

1 "Permit me a few remarks to the philan- 
thropists here, for I take it for granted that 
most of those who have come to sec this 
school to-day, have come because they have a 
philanthropic interest in the progress of man- 

I have stated what are my personal views 
and the line of policy of this administration 
as regards the Indian question. The Interior 
Department has always stood between two 
fires. On one side are those frontiermen 
whose cry is extermination. We don't try to 
please them — because we don't want to please 
them. 

Then, on the other hand, are those philan- 
thropists who, meaning well, think of the In- 
dian as an ideal creature, which he is not. 
So we don't do quite enough to please these 
friends — because we can't go far enough to 
satisfy them. 

"So it frequently happens that we are at- 
tacked on both sides at once. \ 

"Let me say, ladies and gentlemen, this 
ought not to be. All who are interested in 
the cause ought to co-operate in all things in 
certain aims; in the first place, for education. 

"I am extremely glad to hear that in Mas- 
sachusetts an effort is about to be made to/* 
raise money— $15,000, I believe— for a half 
for the education of more Indian girls here. 
Let me say, that if this effort is successful, it 
will be one of the best things Massachusetts 
has ever done for education, or for a down- 
trodden race. 

" In the second place, all ought to co-oper- 
ate to induce Congress to act for the encour- 
agement of Indian education. 

"To give you an idea of the embarrass- 
ments under which we labor: A few months 
ago the country was on the threshold of a 
war with the Utes. A commission was sent 
by the Government to see if peace could be 
maintained. There was a large class of peo- 
' who thought it an, extravagant and con- 
to try to stop an Indian i 



and I thought that in 
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.„rv case and under all circumstances, war I think too of those other sweet words of one gkod. Rojwi* 
S i h« the verv last resort. [ Applause]. | whom Massachusetts is proud to call her son, R . d Hard. ' ' 
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every case, and under all circumstances, war 
dhould be the very last resort. [Applause]. 
* "The Commission of Peace was successful. 
The Ute delegations at Washington agreed 
to cive up a large tract of territory of no use 
to them if they meant to cultivate the soil. 
They agreed to become fanners, and become 
civilized. Ouray promised to use his influ- 
ence to have fifty Ute children sent to the 
East to be educated. 

» What has happened ? Several weeks ago 
the' acreement was ratified in the Senate, but 
it is hanging fire in the House. And, while 
any morning^ paper may bring 



i the frontier which would bring on 
[ war, with all its horrors, costing 
from fifteen to twenty millions, we can't get 
that measure through the House; and instead 
of there being fifty Ute children educated in 
Eastern schools, there is not one, and the 
plains may be strewed with the- bodies and 
red with the blood of our citizens. . 

"My fellow-citizens, these are Borne of the 
difficulties we have to meet. We have done 
all we can in this matter, and now look to 
Congress. 

"Here is one point where a healthy public 
sentiment would give aid most powerful, and 
therefore I call on the philanthropists of the 
United States to stand by us. 

"Nothing would I commend to your sym- 
pathy and co-operation more strongly, than 
the effort made here. No cause is more 
worthy than this, and no Institution more 
worthilv represents that cause than the Nor- 
mal School at Hampton, Va." 

The Principal expressed his great regret at 
the absence of Governor Holliday of Virginia, 
and Dr. Wm. H. Ruffner, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the State, both of whom 
had accepted an invitation to the exercises, 
but had been prevented at the last from com- 
ing, Bending assurances however of cordial 
sympathy and regretting their unavoidable 
absence. The Principal remarked that it was 
unfortunate for a special reason, the audience 
being chiefly made up of men of Virginia and 
of men Massachusetts, some of whom had 
met in battle with flashing eyes and faces set 
against each other in deadly conflict, but who 
were met to-day on one common ground and 
for one high purpose, in the interest of edu- 
cation and humanity. It was very much to 
be regretted that the Governor was "not here to 
represent the brave and chivalrous people of 
Virginia, who have done all— let me say— that 
was right for them to have done for this school 
since its establishment among them. 

"I am glad that we have with us Governor 
Long of the grand old State of Massachusetts, 
whom I am happy now to introduce to you." 

Governor Long responded: 

"I find myself to-day in a state of great 
confusion. I have always tried to prove my 
loyalty to the State of Massachusetts, especial- 
ly to her educational institutions. I am a lit- 
tle bit uncertain to-day whether I have not 
been blind-folded, and then dropped, not 
into Virginia, but into one of the best of our 
Massachusetts schools, or whether if I am 
really in Hampton you have not smuggled one 
of our best schools into Virginia, and called 
it Hampton Institute. 

"Horace Greeley once said, I believe, that 
' the way to resume is to resume. I have 
been thinking that this is illustrated here. 
We Americansaarc always talking about solv- 
ing problems ; talking about the best way to 
solve the Southern problem, and the African 
problem, and the Indian problem. While v^ 
have been talking, General Armstrong has 
solved these problems by — solving them, as 
is evident by the indications we Bee here. 

"While our hearts are full of the historic 
associations of the place, they arc full to a 
greater extent of the interests of to-day 
rise to express my own delight 
of Massachusetts, which I have 
represent — to express her unreserved interest 
in this work". " Massachusetts rejoices in this 
work. Massachusetts has faith in this work; 
Massachusetts rejoices that it is done in Vir- 
ginia. Massachusetts stood with her sister in 
the; Revolution. She is happy to stand with 
her again in the cause of education and equal 
righ\s. Massachusetts believes that God has 
no favorites among his children; that what 
one can do, all can in time and with oppor- 

" So while I bring you but little, I carry back 
much. I have been Btruck with the charac- 
ter of the essays read by the graduates to-day, 
with their hard practical sense and wisdom. 
I felt that this war which brought blessing 
and victory not to one part of the nation, but 
to the whole, has its victory not so much 
in the preservation of our. Union, nor in the 
three amendments, but in these walls to-day, 
in the fruit of these results as we sec them 
in this Institution, in a common blessing for 
our whole country. i 

"Ab I look on these representatives of two 
oppressed races, as I see the work of the 
Principal and his assistants, as I see the inter- 
est in it of his neighbors and of the people of 
Virginia, there comes into my mind those sweet 
words, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these ye'haVe done it unto Me; and 



I think too of those other sweet words of one 
whom Massachusetts is proud to call her son, 
' I know not what record of sin awaitB me 
the other world, but this I do know; that 
lever was so mean as to despise any man be- 
cause he was poor, becajuse he was ignorant, 
or because he was black, 1 " 

The Principal said : "Ex-Governor Rice of 
Massachusetts told mo not to call on him — " 
[ Loud applause, and callB for Governor 
Rice.] "I think Governor Rice is in for 
it. Governor Rice represents Boston. 
When this school gets in a tight place, 
it always goes to Boston, and is always helped 
out. I think it is peculiarly fitting that we 
should hear from Governor Rice." With 
this urging, Governor Rice made a short ad- 
dress, saying, 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I have learned two 
things since I came here. The first is that 
the will of General Armstrong is perfectly ir- 
resistible, whether put into this Institution, 
or in calling a man out to speak. The second is 
that, if thiB school goes to Boston when it 
gctB into a tight place, a Boston man some- 
times g«ts into a tight place when he comes 
to this school. After all we have heard and 
seen here to-day already, it seems to me that 
silence would be the most expressive elo- 
quence. This is no time for philosophic utter- 
unce. We are too full of feeling to waste time 
on any other themes than this occasion forces 
upon us. I can't help thinking that this In- 
stitution is not a foundation, not a creation, 
not the gift of any man or men : It is rath- 
er the outgrowth of our times, a new devel- 
opment of the advancing civilization of the 
age. What do we see here ? three races, and 
both sexes congratulating each other upon 
their progress and privileges, and we are glad 
that the stronger are reaching to the weak- 
er hands stretched up to them, and saying 
come up and we will help you alwayB. The 
General has said that Boston has given lib- 
erally to this work. I am sure that that city 
and the State feel amply rewarded by what 
we sec here to-day. I feel like saying that 
all (hat we have done for it is only the 
Bced corn of an abundant harvest we Bhnll 
be glad to pour into its bosom if there shall 



ihoda Roger? 
enj. F. Brow 



Miss Adelaide P. Kim 
J. W. Field. 
Marie McKJui, 
Mrs. C. L. Bartlctt, 
Ann Tolm&n, 



Arthur Robinson, 
E. N. Packard, 
Frank Foxcroft, 
John G. Webster, 
Fannie M. Webster, 



l. Rupp 
. B. F. Bro- 



Lucie R. Davia, 
S. M. Barbler, 
Arthur W. Tobey, 
Charlotte A. Vinsor, 
Samuel Carr, Jr., 
Henry Edward?, 
Elizabeth H. Foxcro 
Mary M. Webster. 
Mary Alba Webster, 
Mary L. Thayer. 



In addition to this A. L. Coolidge Scholar- '■ 
ship, thus provided for by the combined gifts ' 
of the party, three-year scholarships of the 
value of $210 each ($70 per annum) were 
given by the following members of the party: 
Rev. F. R. Abbe, William Atherton, Frank 
Wood (two), J. H. Lane, A. H. Rice, G. P. 
Denny, J. G. Webster Samuel Little, C. 8. 
Kendall, Miles Washburn, Samuel Carr, Jr., 
C. 0. Goodwin, Moses W. Richardson, B. F. 
Brown, E. W. Kinsley. ' 

These sixteen scholarships, added to the 
amount contributed in compliment to Mr. 
Coolidge, make a total of $3,610 from the 
party; and this amount will probably be con- 
siderably increased by the efforts which the 
membcrB of the party will make among their 
friends. It is likely, therefore, that this 
commencement will be, as one of the speak- 
ers on Saturday evening hoped it might be, 
"a red letter day" for Hampton. In addition 
to the names above given, Beveral of those in 
the party are already supporting scholarships 
at Hampton. 

As the Journal remarks, the incident 
speaks for itself, and for its expressive 
utterance of confidence and generosity, 
the School returns most heartfelt thanks. 



and fifty dollars a year foreaeh pupil bo contribut- 
ed by this department for their support. It la 
proper to add, however, that 1 can guarantee an ar- 
rangement of this kind o»ly for tho time that 1 am 
in office, and that my successors will undoubtedly 
act upon their own views In such matter*. 

Very truly yours, 

William II. Lincoln, Esq. 

It will thus be seen that the Hon. Secretary 
favors the plan, and once established there is 
no danger that it will not be continued. 

Subscriptions in aid of this beneficent en- 
terprise are earnestly solicited, and may be 
sent to William H. Lincoln, treasurer of the 
tee, Boston. The sum of $15,000 is 
. It is hoped there will be a liberal 



Tno 



Frederick C. Prihcb, 
Rufob Ellis, . y 
John W. Candler, | 
William H. Lincoln, J 
Boston, May, 1880. 



The Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute stands on the cast shoro of Hampton 
Creek, a little below the town of Hamptbn, 
two and a-half miles from Fortress Monroe, 
on an estate of one hundred and twenty acre, 
once known as "Little Scotland," and during 
the war, known as "Camp Hamilton," tho 
base hospital of the Army of the James, 
where as many as 15,000 sick and wounded 
Union Soldiers were cared for at one time. 
The first slaves brought to America 



EDUCATION OF INDIAN GIRLS. 

The efforts undertaken for this caus 
Massachusetts, referred to by Governor 
Long in his speech, and mentioned 



be need of it. For myself, I can say that , Report of the Principal in another col 



inspired with new interest and shall 
take great pleasure in communicating it to 
the people among whom I live, for their in- 
terest and sympathy." 



has been commenced by the publication 
in several journals of the following circu- 
lar, by the committee in charge of the 
enterprise, consisting of very promi- 
nent and well-known gentlemen of Bos- 



A PLEASANT SEQUEL. 
Since the Boston friends went home the 
School has received official information of 
an incident of their return voyage de- 
scribed as follows by the Bozton Journal, 
which has given, for several successive 
days, full accounts of the excursion, and 
the school. 

The fine steamship D. II. Miller, Qapt. Sol- 
omon Howes, from Baltimore and Norfolk, 
arrived at Central wharf at 12:30 p. u. yes- 
terday, having on board the party of Boston 
visitors to Hampton Institute. The party has 
been favored with uninterruptedly fine weath- 
er since their departure a week ago Saturday, 
and the trip each way was smooth and pleas- 
ant. The excursion has been a very delight- 
ful one to all connected with it, and has been 
lishap. On Saturday 



of the 



ended • 
ling, at s 



i the salo 



re made by Gov- 
Rice, Mr. Kinsley, Mr. Tobey and Mr. 
1 1 Denny, and the following letter, which tells 
behalf of its own story, was presented to Mr. Coolidge, 
the leader of tho party: 



HavPTON, Va., May 20, 1 



Albert L. Coolidge, Etq.: 



Dear ,Str.— The undersigned, your j 
nd traveling companions, feeling. how deeply wi 
ndebted to you for the pleasure of this remark 
xpcdltlon, desire to give expression to our sincere 



al friends 

for the pleasur remarkable 
aesire to give . . 
your polite and u 
a and enlovment, 

ch you ha- 

iety'would under any 

make ^bu™ poorly represent! the measure 



rof : 



t, and for the generous 
you ha to made to enhance 
xcurslon whose novelty and 

, circumstances render it inter- 

xpresslon, cordial and sincere as 
it, but poorly represents the mf° 
kiiiiin-'ss or of our obligations 



hope to'give more significance and emphasis 

to it by informing you that, by our united contrlbu- 
tions. have endowed a three-years' scholarship in 
tho Hampton Institute, to be called the "A. L. 
(W!i.-!j,M> Scholarship," and we hope this Dleaaant 
memorial of our visit to Hampton will thus aid In 
noble purpose for 



. has been established. 

With sincere respect 
and regard, v _ 



H. Means, 
Aire. Walter Baker, 
Mosi"< \V Richardson, 
Fred'lc R. Abbe, 
T, T. Munger, 
Jas. H. Danforth. 
Henry W. Foote, 



Samuel Little, 
Mrs. F. Tudor, 

eorge P. Denny, 

dwardQ. Porter, 

. H. Lane, 

has. B Kendall. 
Elizabeth C. Davis, 
Will lam Atherton, 
Miss May L Atherton. 



Edwin M. Bacon, 
Susie W. Carr, 
Alice D. Goodwin, 

^■"""-•'Ktu.. 



Frank Wood, 
Mrs. N. Carruth, 
Arthur M. Little, 



HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 

The committee having direction of the 
movement that has recently been made in this 
community in favor of securing to the Indians 
in this country the protection of law and valid 
titles to the lands ceded to them by the govern- 
ment, also recognize the fact that their future 
welfare and progress as a race depend upon 
the education of their youth. The results al- 
ready accomplished at the Bchool at Hampton, 
Va., under the direction of the energetic prin- 
cipal. General S. C. Armstrong, afford suffi- 
cient proof of the capacity of the Indian for 
civilization, and the aptitude of the children 
in acquiring such knowledge as will fit them 
for the duties of life and the privileges of 
citizenship. The experiment has been fairly 
tested, and with remarkable success. No one 
who visits the school can fail to be impressed 
with the intelligent countenances and happy 
faceB of the children there, and when it is 
considered that many of these Indians have 
been taken from some of the most savage 
tribes, the results seem most surprising. The 
readiness with which they have acquired the 
use of our language, the pleasure with which 
they adopt our habits and customs, their 
ready and willing Bubinission to authority, 
and the mechanical skill they exhibit in the 
workshop, afford most happy promise for the 
future. To join in the elevation of a race is 
our high privilege as well as our bounden duty. 

This is a work in which we can engage, and 
the opportunity is now afforded us. What- 
ever injustice and wrong we, as a people, have 
inflicted upon this poor and helpless race, we 
can now retrieve and atono. There are now 
06 Indian children at this school,— 57 boys 
and 9 girls. It is desirable to increase the 
number. Accommodations can be provided 
for about 00 more by the erection of a new 
house adjacent to the present buildings. 
The land for this purpose has already been 
donated by a lady of this city interested in 
the work. The estimated .cost of the build- 
ing is $15,000. It is not a large sum, and 
should be obtained without difficulty. The 
following letter from . the Department of the" 
Interior will be'of interest as bearing upon 
this subject:— 

WASHrnoTos, March 27, 1880. 
ved your letter of the 20th 

say in reply, that accord- 

)ur understanding when you woro here, as 
i provision Is made for them at Hampton 
by the erection ora new building, for which 
d your friends expect to furnish the money, 
see to It that fifty Indian children are sent 
ir their education, and that one hundred 



les off; and here 1 the earliest 
English civilization on this continent was es- 
tablished. The second „ourch built in Amer- 
ica stands in the town. 

During the war, Hampton, Va., was regard- 
ed by the freedmen as a city of refuge. In 
the neighborhood^ great numbers of "contra- 
bands" collected and were protected and pro- 
. vided for by the Government, and the first 
] school for freedmen was established among 
I them. 

The beauty and healthfulness of the spot, 
! in ; its accessibility, by water and railroad com- 
munication, as well to Northern markets as 
to the region of the Chesapeake Bay, and to 
the whole of Virginia and the Atlantic States, 
with the density of the colored population in 
its vicinity, marked it out as a suitable centre 
for a great educational work. 

The American Missionary Association, of 
New York, having purchased the "Little 
Scotland" estate in the summer of 1867, for 
the Bum of nineteen thousand dollars, fitted 
up the necessary buildings; and in April, 1868, 
the. school was opened, with fifteen scholars, 
on a manual labor basiB. 

In June, 1870, the Institute received a char- 
ter from the General Assembly of Virginia, 
creating a corporation, with power to choose 
their own successors, and to hold property 
without taxation. They number seventeen, 
and now hold and control the entire property 
of the school by deed from the American Mis- 
sionary Association. No denomination has a 
majority on the Board of Trustees. The 
school is, however, decidedly religious in its 
teaching and influence. Their corporate title 
is 11 The Trustees of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute." 

In march, 1872, the General Assembly of 
Virginia passed an act, giving it one-third of 
the Agricultural College land grant of Virginia. 
Its share was one hundred thousand acres, 
which was sold on the 1st of May, 1872, for 
$95,000; by the terms of the act this grant 
may be withdrawn. Nine-tenths of this mon- 
ey has been invested in State bonds bearing 
six per- cent, interest; the other tenth has 
been expended in the purchase of addi- 
tional land, increasing the size of the farm to 
one hundred and ninety acres. The land thus 
received is a portion of the "Segar" estate 
adjacent to the grounds of the Institute, and 
well adapted to the needs of the school. The 
State has, up to the current year, regularly 
paid the interest, ten thousand dollars ayear, on 
the fund. None of this can be used for build- 
ing or improvements. It covers one-fourth 
of the annual running expenses of the Insti- 
tution. The disbursement of this incomemust 
be ratified by a Board of six Curators, (three 
of whom may be colored) appointed by the 
Qovernor every four years. They meet with 
the Trustees annually and attend their delib- 
erations. 

With liberal grants, amounting to fifty thou- 
sand dollars, from the Freedmens' Bureau, 
through Genl. O. O, Howard, Commissioner, 
and by the aid of friends, the school was soon 
able to erect a large brick building with tem- 
porary dormitories, and admit many more stu- 
dents. It has since, by the help of friends, 
erected a larger brick building, Virginia Hall, 
costing $80,000, and permanent dormitories 
and buildings for various purposes, and pur- 
chased a valuable farm of 830 acres. 

Real Estate $204,650.00 

Stock, Implements, Books etc.... 16,500.00 
.... 62,838.48 
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AGBIOOLTUHAL. 
Artificial Hatchkio akd RkabiSo or 
Fowls.— Desirous of presenting to our read- 
ers a report of the experiment now in opera- 
tion at Codnor Farm in Concord township, 
owned and managed by Col. Frank M. Etting, 
we called there a few days ago to glean the 
particulars. We found the Colonel a genial 
gentleman of cultured mind and refined tastes, 
and a man who zealously prosecutes the yoca- 
tion of farming more from a loye of the pur- 
suit than in obedience to the stern mandate 
of grim necessity. Proceeding upon a tour of 
inspection a short walk brought us to the 
poultry department, which, by the way, is an 
enterprise that was originated and is conduct- 
ed by Mrs. Etting. One of the houses-for 
more aro to be built— is completed for tho 
comfort of laying hens. It is 100 feet long 
and 12 wide, divided into eight compartments, 
with a separate run of 12 feet by 50 feet -in- 
to which each pen opens— inhabited by su- 
perb Plymouth tlocks-14 in a pen, with one 
cock to each pen; all of these are pure and 
derived from the one of best strains in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The appliances for feeding cracked corn, 
rye oats, bone-meal, oyBter shells, &c, are 
very complete, and we noticed also, a simple, 
though apparently effective contrivance for 
watefing the fowls; it being an earthen crock 
with a heavy Btone made to at over it, giving 
full access to the water without subjecting it 
to being overturned or befouled. The roosts 
aro placed over the nest boles, while the latter 
open from the front to take out the eggs, and 
the droppings fall upon a board, which strewn 
with sand or muck can be cleaned off daily, 
thus with the system of ventilation adopted 
the pens are kept pure, and the fowls in per- 
fect nealth-a plan hitherto pursued for over 
two years, and which has effectually kept 
off the diseases to which fowls kept con- 
fined in any number, arc supposed to fall heir 
to. No cholera or roop or Buch complaints 
ever having been discovered on the place. 

The location of this, as well as the houses 
not yet completed, is admirable, being situ- 
ated on one of tho finest pasture fields of the 
farm, Bloping towards the southwest, em- 
bosomed in the surrounding hills, and pro- 
tected from the north and east by a large 
orchard, or tho mansion grounds and shrub- 
bery A few paces from tho pens is the feed- 
ing house of three stories, the cellar contain- 
ing a cistern and a room for mixing warm 
food; here also is Baker's patent hot water 
heating apparatus. In the second story is 
the Incubator room, this machine being also 
Baker's patent, and capable of hatching 700 
eggs at a time. This apparatus is in running 
order and has just been started with its com- 
plement of jeggs. The second story contains I Sfj,, j 
bins for variouB kinds of chicken feed, and 
the third story will be used as a bed chamber 
by tho attendant. Adjoining this building 
is the glass house where the little chicks are 
fostered and raised after breaking the shell 
It is 00 feet long and 30 feet wide, and built 
wholly of glass. Banged along one side are 
the artificial mothers, five in number, each 
capable of brooding 200 chicks, thus afford- 
ing a capacity of 1,000 at a time, frjm two 
days to Bix weeks old. When Bix weckB old 
they arc to be transferred to the opposite side 
of the same house where hot water pipes keep 
the temperature at the proper degree. The 
brooders arc also heated by a system of hot 
water circulation, and so placed on an in- 
clined plane as to enable the little clucks to 
adjust matters to a warmth satisfactory to 
thomselves. " 



HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 
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ad the lullaby or tne oce_. ... 
lost healthful soporifics at the Hjgeia, 
For further infonnatioD, address by mail or telegraph. 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 1 (tttHlfS 
cultural Institute 



THE 

" FAMILY FAVORITE " 

IMPROVED 

SEWING MACHINE. 

the Very Best, 

The Very Latest. 

Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs, 
New and Elegant Style of Work. 

LOOSE FLY-WHEEL. AUTOMATIC SPOOLEB. 

Casters in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 
bo plain that no other teacher is required. 
If you see it, you will buy it. 

PEICES 

As low as any first-cio 

For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 



INCORFO HATED IK 1870. 



I ToaclSera. for th 
al TrahUng. 



Devoted to the Education of Colored 
Colored Race, and to Industrial 



Annual session from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 
Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 



i of short and long di-i 
on free to all. Board, etc., t. 
nth, payable monthly, half i 



FROM HAMPTON ROADS 

Carefully Picked, Pitched, and llermet- 
imlly HciUd. by 

T. T. BRYCE, 

,V»™«( School Grounds, 

The undersigned uifces this method of 



the public in ncncnil, mi 
In particular, that he hi 
lng House on the groum 
School, In which he wll 
meat of the hard-shell c 



n dollars 
cash and 

_ labor; Bix dollars cash, and. four dollars 
rk required of those under 19 years of age. 
first year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

"ft institution is aided by the State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu 

How. 

Annual scholarships, of seventy dollars, tt 
provide freo tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any am * 
ble, and are invited fro: 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution ia a perma- 
nent fund. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustees of the Hamp- 
ton. Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of . dollars, 
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For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG , Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 



BRIO] 

26 HOLT STREET, NORFOLK, VA. 



H. W. BOOKER & CO., 

Wholesale and Retail 

GBOCERS, 

King Street, opp. Mallory Aye., 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over H. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNeill invites attention of the public generally 
to his large and carefully selected stock of 
Shoes of the 

Best City.mn.dLi 

which I will sell at and below cost. All othei 

my store will be told lower than ever. In cow 

of the times. Please give me a call and see for your- 
selves. Ladles' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 

N. NTNEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



TICK'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 



Colored tn ^ 

VlCk'S SEEDS are the beat In the world. Frvk Com 
will buy the Floral Quick, telling bow to 

able Garden, ITS 
hundred Engravii 



A beautiful work of 100 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, wl 
~ irs and Vegetables, with . 
them. All for a Frrx Cent 

.J 
forp 



The Flower ai 

Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. F< 
cents In paper covers ; $1 

m vick > '» lUujtrtied Monthly Magazine— 32 Pages, a Col- 
ored Plat* In every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price |UB a year ; Five Copies for $3.00. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 cents ; S trial copies for 2S cents. 
Address. JAMES TICK Rochester, N. Y. 



M. A. ROOKER & BR©., 

Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

HABDWARB AM) TOILET ABTI0LB8, 

King Street, next door to BarneB' Hotel, 



By the process eranloj ed. a very few min- 
- '—>m the time the crab Is Bwiiiiming in 
which tho Merrlmac and Monitor 
its delicate flesh is hermetically 
eady for use. The only condiment 
ireptiratlon Is u little salt, and anyone 
lem as they like. They may be eaten 
the can, or with vinegar and pepper, 

' ; :;\ .... ■ ■ ' - ' 

ng the^crabs, 

i"cr.ii")a *" Iii spite of the amount of 

labor and material used, I have determined to offer 
them at the low rate of. Jft.OO a case, net cash. 
Money may be remitted by Post Office order, regis- 
> ■ 11 liters, or through tho malls at senders risk. 
If desired, I will ship the cases to any addi <_ - , sub- 
ject to sight draft with Bill of Ladinir attached. 
To parties wishing less than a case, 1 will send any 
number of cans by Express, C. O. D., at tot [*teoi 
*.i 00 per dozen. All l.'U^'nin^ .-Iioiild u- luMri'S.-i- 
ed, via Old Point Comforf, and all letters, to 

T. T. BEYCE, 

Normal School Grounds, 



i pick- 



17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finish, possess- 
ing a fineness of action and a durability un- 
surpassed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 
price list. 



A JTEW BOOK.— JUST OUT. 

Economic Crumbs, 



LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 




Price 50 Cents. JfinM on won? < of Frict. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



l T r»Tor^dJlu!2! 



Thuodorlcli A. WUllama. Wm. C. Dlokson 

T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

e©M»ISSI©M™KtBBeKAMTS. 

■ 111 Boanoka Squaro, Norfolk, Va. M. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



AlllT, IMPORTER AID 0M1U II 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardwr.ro and Moohirjo.' Tool.. 
BELTING, PACKINC, OILS A WASTE, 

PIPE AND FITTINOS, BOLTS, 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Brass Good., die c*lo.. 

Hi. 5 Market Square. Norfolk, Va. 




■^XlTthand humanity 



" I saw how it was to be the very first evening. John 
had no eves nor ears for any one bat her. I told him 
soon that I would not hold him to his promise to me. 
Better lose all when the heart is gone!" 
"But could Emma love him alter this I " 
"She was young and thoughtless; but it was worat 



They might ask questions, but neither could answer. 
Nothine came but tears and sobs. Susan roused up 
first. She must not give way. She must try to help. 
She called the frightened children to her, and they soon 
came and <*^»&2*Sl££S£k \l 




HEALTH AND HUMANITY. 

WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 

■ - { 

T h e kitchen clock was striking nix as Susan Young 
Jncd the shutters one summer morning, threw up the 
° p - j„V and ' leaned out to enjoy the scent of the 
T° °J' The yard was not much larger than the kitch- 
»'S the children worked and played in it and made 
U cheerful-" Bless their little heartsi" as Susan said 

'"shTwrned to begin her work by lighting the Are. 
TO. mn shone in, an B d the bright tins caught the light 
The kitchen was all in order; and as soon as the sticks 
l"In crackling, and the kettle was put on, and the 
Se dusted, she was ready to go to the parlor. 
P ?„san was servant to Mr. WTlson, a clerk in one of 
the factories of a bus,, smoky city. But the house , was 
iln though it was in a city, because Mr. Wilson's max- 
^waa "Health is wealth ; " so he chose to live in an 
2y part of the town, though he paid higher rent than 
She bad lived in a worse situation and Tiad to walk a 
w way to and from his work besides •• What then!" 
5 he " if I am tired at night I sleep the sounder; and 
T «.e mv wife and children come to breakfast with 
healthy faces. As to the rent, we will save in other 
thinM If I were to spend twenty cents a day on aome- 
w to drink that would be more than fifty dollars a 
war We will do without. This pleasant little home, 
„d a thankful heart to the Giver of every blessing is 
worth .11 the liquor twice over. We have good water 
here- tea is getting cheaper, and my wife makes capital 
coffee. What more do we want t " . ... 

He kept his resolution; and ss he was blessed with a 
rood wife, he had a healthy, happy home It was small 
fTfrnoal for hiB salary was but small, but it was not 
Z ?leXppj '» t^t. Susan had lived in this family 

'"'•''There'TMrs. Wilson gone in to the children," 
thinks she to herself, as she goes to the parlor door. 
•' Half-past six by that." And as she opens the window 
and sweeps and dusts the neat little room, merry voices 
„e heard above; splash goes one child after another 
Sto the cold water, and little feet are running over he 
floors. Then they come trooping down with shining 
morning faces and clean aprons, Willie and Johnny, 
Td Lucy, the eldest, who leads down little Emmy. 
Emmy is Susan's favorite, because she has a sister Emma 
whom she loves dearly. They must all have a kiss from 
Surie and then they bustle out to their garden. Their 
Whe'r has been up 'and busy over his books since six ; 
. he enjoys his evenings with his family, but heUarwayi 
early at work. The parlor is fresh and bright with 
wirJ. nnen window, and breakfast laid when he comes 
Town at half-past seven, and the wholo family collects 
to morning prayers. They are seated* to breakfast at 
eight the 8 children with their bread and milk, their 
father and mother with their coffee, and Susan with 
hers in her nice kitchen. 

Mr. Wilson is off to the factory directly, and the 
mother and children go out soon, for she has to market 
this morning Then Susan clears up breakfast and 
■rocs to the bed-rooms. They look rather empty and 
they are very cheaply furnished, but everything is so 
clean it is a pleasure to look at them. This had all 
cost very little, but it was- all that was wanted, and 
there was not a speck of 'dust to be seen, nor was any- 
thing left standing that ought to be earned down, nor 
any Ditcher left unfilled with fresh water, when Susan 
left 'the rooms after making the beds, and went down 
to her kitchen ready to take the orders for dinner. 

This was the regular way in which the work went on, 
and Susan had time for needlework in the afternoon; 
but to-day the regular way was going to be disturbed, 
as you Bhall hear. 

About twelve, when the children were at lessons with 
their mother, she sent Susan out on a message. It 
should not have taken above a quarter of an hour, but 
One o'clock came, and it grow near two, and still she 
had not returned. Such a thing had never happened 
before. Mrs. Wilson had to cook and^ay the cloth, 
and was anxious besides, leBt Susan stjould have met 
with soma accident ; but when Mr. Wilson came home 
at two she was behind him. Her eyes looked red and 
Bhe seemed flurried ; but she only said, "lam very sor- 
ry, ma'am, to have been so long," and made haste to 
the kitchen. She was not like herself at dinner, and an 
hour afterwards when Mrs. Wilson went to the kitchen, 
she was sitting at the table with her face hid In her 
hands. 

"Susan what is the matter!" asked her mistress. 
" You deserve that I should trust you, and I believe 
that you can explain the reason of all this; but you 
ought also to trust me. Who was that young man that 
my husband saw walking with you, and why do you 
seem so unhappy I I would gladly help you if I could." 

"Oh, you are very kind, ma'am," said Susan, start- 
' ing up ; "I never thodght to see that young man again, 
and the sight of him brought back bo many thoughts of 
my own home, long ago." 

" Is'he a relation then ? " 
■ "No, ma'am; no. But he was a neighbor's son, and 
we are of the same age, and we went to school together, 
and told all our troubles to one another ; and when he 
was 'prenticcd to a saddler in our village, it was just the 
same. Not a day but we saw each other, and my little 
pet, my sister Emma, was his pet too. She was six 
ycara younger than me, 'and everybody said she was the 
beauty of the village, and >o she grew up. Well, ma'am, 
when she was eighteen, and he was in good work, she 
came home from a long visit to grandfather. Every 
evening John Turner came to see me then. We were to 
be married in a month." 

"My poor Susan! " said Mrs. Wilson. 



■' I saw how it was to be the very first evening. John 
bad no eyes nor ears for any one bot her. I told him 
soon that I would not hold him to hiB promise to me. 
Better lose all when the heart is gone!" 

" But could Emma love him after this ! " 

"She was young and thoughtless; but it was worst 
of all to me that she made light of it, and besides I 
never conld see that she cared for him. She liked to 
walk with him. and laugh with him, but if he tried to 
say anything serious to her she would turn it off; and it 
was very Boon over, for a few weeks afterwards a young 
city workman came down and fell in love with her aqd 
she with him. He was handsome and pleasant, but I 
could but wonder that she should like him better than 
John Turner. Now came out John's passion. He ac- 
cused the other of robbing him of the girl he loved and 
that loved him, for so he believed Bhe did, and 'I hold 
you answerable to me that would have cherished her as 
long as I lived, for her happiness,' he said. His lips 
trembled and his face was pale as he spoke the words, 
and he went out without bidding any of us good-bye. 
He left his trade and his country and sailed for Califor- 
nia, and I have never heard tidingB of him since, till 

th "Nowonder you forgot everything but this I How 
did he fare in California !" 

"He is well off, and had plenty there; but he took a 
longing to come home, so he came. He wanted me to 
givlhim Emma's direction, but I refused at first, and 
then it came out afterwards. He declared that he does 
not care for her now, but he wanted to see her once 
more He has never married another, he Baid. 
"Is Emma happy in her marriaeet" 
"I hope Bhe is, ma'am, and believe it, too, but I have 
not seen her for six years. The last time was on her 
wedding-day. I can see her now in her light gown, 
looking a real beauty, so every one said It was a merry 
day but I could not help thinking of him who was 
alone on the seas. They went to the city, and Joseph 
Spearman, that's her husband's name, has alwayB been 
Lp [work, and they took nice lodgings, bo I heard from 
her. But troubles came upon me fast after the wed- 
ding Father and mother died both wlthm the year. 
When I was left alone, I made up my mind to go to 
service, and came to you, ma'am." 

" But you will Bee John Turner again ! 
"If you please, ma'am, he will call next week. I 
think I will write to Emma. I remember her last letter 
to me was written seven months ago, after her baby was 
born He was her fourth child. I thought she seemed 
low-like and I would like to hear of her again." 

Three or four days after this, Susan got a letter in an- 
swer to the one she had written, not from Emma her- 
self, but from a neighbor, saying, that Mrs. Spearman 
was very ill no one thought Bhe would live, and they 
did say her 'husband ill-used her. He had got into bad 
ways and drank, and they had moved into one room in 
a poor tenement houae. The baby was dead, and all the 
children sickly. Mrs. Spearman did not want her sis- 
ter to know, but it was right .Bhe should, and bo the di- 
rection of her room was sent. , , 

"I must go to her!" was the cry of Susan's heart. 
"My poor pretty little sister! Her husband ill-uses 
berl Would he dare to lay a hand on her ! I cannot 

^re 'wHson'thought that it was indeed Susan's duty 
to go to her poor sister ; but she hoped things were not 
so very bad and that she should Boon get her good ser- 
vant back again. The next morning, it was a Saturday, 
Susan was ready to set out. Mr. Wilson paid her wages 
up to the day, and she had money in the Savings' Bank, 
if she wanted more. The children cried and beg- 
ged her to come back as soon as she had made her 
iiBter and the poor Uttle girls and boy well, and her 
tears blinded her eyes as she turned from the door. 

It was afternoon when she got to the city, and walked 
away from the station, carrying her little bundle. She 
had to ask her way several times, but at last got to the 
street out of which the alley turned, and then a woman 
in a coal and potatoe shed showed her the alley. 

Her clean cotton gown and new straw bonnet don t 
look much fit for that place! thought the woman to 

be The alley was narrow, and had a nasty gutter down 
the middle of it; the air was close and bad; numbers 
of ragged children were playing about the doors. Su- 
san asked for No. 10, and a boy pointed to it. She 
went in, and mounted the dirty, creaking stairs. Three- 
pair front was Emma's room. 

P Susan stood outside the door, and felt afraid to open 
it. What should Bhe see when she did ! What could 
she expect in such a place as this ! 

As she stood, she heard a child begin to cry within, 
and then a harsh, grating sound of a woman s voice 
called out, "Hold your tongue, or I'll give you the 

8 ' That was not Emma's voice. Her voice was sweet 
and bell-like. She must have come to the wrong door, 
and must knock and ask. She knocked, and the same 
harsh voice said, " Who's there ! Come in, if you want 

t0 S C h e m opened the door. A sickening smell and the 
daJknesTof the room confused heratSrst Then she 
saw a little boy seated crying on a floor, black with 
coal dust and dirt; a girl younger than he "tanduig by 
him ; and very little efse in the room besides a small bed 
.against the wall, on which lay a woman, with a Uttle 
A wom.n'™ith hollow cheeks and large startled 
eyes, and a tattered black cap hardly blacker than the 
blanket that covered her. A woman ! Susan stood by 
thTdoor, and as she stood, began to tremble from head 
to foot, and had not strength to move But the wornan 
dropped her child on the bed opened wide her arn£ 
and gave a faint shriek, and the next instant they were 
clasped in a long, long embrace. 

" Susan ! my own sister Susan ! • 
"Emmal my darling! my pretty, dear sister! why 
did you let it come to tnis ! Why did you not send for 



They might ask questions, but neither could i — 
Nothing came but tears and sobs. Susan roused up 
first, she must not give way. Bhe must try to help. 
She called the frightened children to her, and they soon 
came and clung to her when they had looked in her 
kind face . Then Bhe took the wailpg Uttle one in her 
arms and soon quieted it. "Pocfr little Polly," she 
said, "you do look ill! and this is Susie by me here, 
and this is Tommy. What were you cryyjg for, Tom- 
my t I know your name, you see." 
" I want my tea," sobbed Tommy. 
"Then you can't have it yet," said his mother. I 
have no strength to get it. You must wait till Mrs. 
LarkinB comet She's a kind neighbor, Susan, that 
comes in to help me when she comes home from work. 
I don't know what I should have done without her. 

"I will get tea," said Susan; "I brought you some 
nice tea and sugar from Mrs. Wilson, Where's the wood 
to light a bit of fire t" . 

Susan had tucked up her gown, and was down on 
her knees clearing the grate m a minute. She found 
some sticks and matches. There was a mountain of 
cindera under the grate, and Borne coals were flung down 
in a corner of the room. The fire was soon abght. She 
shovelled up the ashes, and put them in the box where 
the coals should have been, but she looked round in vain 
for a brush. _ ■ 

She had dusted the table, and now set the tea-things on 
it and made the tea; then she put on her bonnet to go 
out, at which both the children began to cry. 

"I am coming back, dears," she said; "dont cry, 
aunt Susan is only going for the milk and bread and, 

bU Emma opened her eyes and looked wistfully after her; 
and a smile really did Ught up her pale face when in a 
short while, Susan came back with all she went for. 
She put the things down and went to the bed to take 
the thin hand that was held to her; and "Let me wash 
your dear face with some of this cool water," she said. 
"There! it refreshes you. Now the hands. Now 1 
have brushed your hair a bit, and you must put on a 
clean cap; I have one to spare. Oh, you look ever so 
much better." . 

But Susan could say no more ; a choking came in ner 
throat, for now the face looked like the Emma of long 
ago, only shrunk and faded. She hurncd to the table; 
the two children were already seated on one chair look- 
ing at the loaf. She supplied each with a good slice of 
bread and butter, and gave them a mug of sweet weak 
tea between them ; then took a cup of tea and sUce of 
toast to their poor mother, feeding the little sickly 
Polly herself, meanwhile, with a epoon 

"How nice it is! " said Emma. "I have not liked 
anything so much for many a;day. You have made it 
all look bo comfortable!" 

Comfortable! Susan looked round the wretched room, 
and thought poor Emma must indeed be used to misery 
if she could think there wsb comfort here. She was 
herself suffering bo much from the close air that she 
could not taste the food, though Emma pressed her. 
She had tried to open the window from the top, but 
could not; and when she put it up from the bottom it 
fell again for the pulley was broken ; but not before she 
found out that things had been thrown from the room 
on to the ledge of the roof, that made it worse to open 
the window than leave it shut, for such a bad smell 

^Thechildren grew sleepy after tea, and Susan helped 
them to creep ii at the bottom of the bed. This was 
their Dlace They lay between the dirty blankets, for 
there were no sheets; and all she had to do for them 
was to take off their ragged frocks. ' She thought of 
Mrs. Wilson's children, and how they were washed all 
over with BOap and water every night before their clean 
little nightgowns were put on. 

" Poor little souls ! " she said to herself. "Poor Ut- 
tle neglected things ! No wonder their skins are full of 
sores and their limbs so thin. God help me to do some- 
thing for them ; and He is Bending sweet sleep down 

wn by Emma, and they remained silent for 
yith their hands clasped together. Susan 



nplaint have you, Emma ? Have you an, | 



She sat d 

spoke first. 
•^What < 

"^"'So't now I haven't ; I had Dr. Cockle, that has.the- 
large doctor's shop near. He said I had a decline. But 
his physic was so dear, and I don't think it did me 
good." . 
" Do you always keep your bed 1 
"Oh no, I keep about. I had but just laid down 
when you came. My back ached so." 
"Why don't you go to a dispensary ? 
' "Jo would not let me. He would have 
paid doctor 



' Whc 



i Jot' 



He'll be home by and by." 
" Then he is in work ! What wages has he ?" 
"From seven to eight dollars aweek." 
"Ah, then it was true that I heard. You ought to 
be kept in comfort and plenty with such wageB; and he 
ill-treats you too!" 

" Him ! who to\d you lies like that ? 
Susan hid her face. A black bruise on her sister's 
arm had that very moment struck her eyes. 

"You can't deceive me, Emma. Oh, to think how 
we were brought up, and the comfort in our little cot- 
tage, and five of us all with schooUng, and never want- 
ing for decent clothes and food, and father with but 
his five or six dollars a week!"" 

"Oh my home, my dear home! Mother! father!' 
cried Emma, bursting into tears. " It's at the pub- 
lic house all the money goes. To pay the rent for 
thiB room something has to go every week. The bed 



tOlB room Kjmuimug n« ~ ...... j 

must go next; and then when all's gone we must go 
down to the kitchen. They tell me the woman's dying 
that's there now. It's damp, and has a homd smell, 
and a grating over the window, for it's 



Please God to take me before I have to go down there I" 
ght you to this." 
snot in drink; and he's 



John rose, but dragged the other up with him, and 
held him fast by the collar. The wretched man was 
sobered by the shock, and stared in horror at the two 



away. When he could speak, he held out his hand to 
Susan, and said, "Sister-in-law, God bless von ! " He 
could say no more, but there were many t 
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Please God to lake me before I have to go down there I 

" He's a villain that has brought you to this." 

"No, no! he's good when he's not in drink; and he's 
a good' workman— none better. But the workshop's . 
close and hot, and he wants comfort when he comes 
away, and there's none here for him." 

Susan's conscience smote her. It was not the way to 
help Emma, to make her hate her husband. It was a 
blessing she could love him still. 

"There w no comfort here, Emma," she said, "let 
me help you to make it better. Let us try to make 
your husband like his home." 

Emma fell back ou her pillow. "It's no use to 
strive," she said. " What can I do t dragging up all 
the water and carrying all down. It's no use. I'm too 
ill I've no heart since I lost my poor baby, and the 
children are always dragging at me, and Tommy's 
always fretting." 

" No wonder in such a place. They are all ill. I 
will make it quite another thing." 

"I have beon thinking where you can sleep," said 
Emma, who did not like to bear Susan seem to say she 
had not done her best. "There's only one bed here; 
and then, yon must not lose your place for me." 

Susan said she should not lose it by staying a little 
while, and she knew she must find a lodging. 

"Now you had best go down stairs," said Emma, 
" and ask Mrs. Larkins to let you share her bed. You 
will like her room. Only say I sent yon." 

Snsan went, not expecting to like it very much, and 
was never more BurpVjsed than when Mrs. Larkins open- 
ed her door; for it was a Uttle palace of comfort, and 
she and Mrs. Larkins made friends in a minute. The 
room was very small, but the window was bright and 
wide open, and a canary was singing in his cage, hung 
against the shatter. 

"Bit ye down," said she, after the bargain for a 
week's lodging had been made. "You say the poor 
soul upstairs wants nothing more, and you're tired to 
death ; " and Bhe put a dust more tea in her brown tea- 
pot, blew up the hot cinders, made- the kettle boil, 
brought out some fresh water-cresses, and prepared to 
give Susan her tea; and indeed SuBan was very tired, 
and enjoyed it much. They talked a great deal about 
Emma. . ! _ , . . 

"She will never be better as long aa they have but 
one room for them all, and it so close," said Susan. 
"If Bhe kept it like yours it would be different; but 
with his wages she ought to have better lodgings." 

" Let me tell you, my dear," said Mrs. Larkins, "that 
wages is of no account if a man goes to the public 
house; and that unless a woman finds a husband as 
don't, and that's not one in twenty, she'a better without 
him. Now I make, may-be, two dollars a week, more 
or less." 

"Two dollars! and they have eight!' 
"That's it. What I make, I make; and what 1 spend, 
I spend on what I want. I should like more, it may 
be at a time, but I do pretty well. My old nian-that's 
his picture you see there-was sober enough, as times 
went- he seldom drank at all, so he left all these things 
and more behind him; seme I gave to my son, -and 
some I sold. We had six children, and I lost him, poor 
follow, at thirty-five." 

" You were happy with him then ? " 
"Yes yes- I got a fright once or twice that ho was 
eoing to take to the public house, but I 'ticed him off 
ft I kept my place as tidy and cheerful as I could 
always Then I would say to him, 'John.' says I, 
' don't you think if we could save a bit o' money, to 
buy some more plates to fill the shelf,' says I, ' or a look- 
ing-glass for you to shave by ? ' Then the best of all 
was a fellow-workman persuaded him to go to a place 
of worship on a Sunday; it was a nice pleasant walk, 
there and the children went to Sunday-school; and 
they got that Bible there on the shelf, by paying every 
week what we could spare; and he liked us all to look, 
neat and tidy on Sunday, so he never wanted to spend 
his money away after that. His own home was pleas- 
anter than the rum-shop, I took care o' that." 

" Ah, yes!"'ttid Susan, " that'B the way if only km- 
ma could do it. But she's so ill ! " .... 

" 8he's not so bad, if it wasn't for fretting, and if Bhe - 
•Would go to the dispensary, they'd do her good. That'B 
Spearman's folly about a paid doctor. There's the best 
of doctors and medicines for nothing at the dispensary ; 
and, as to pay, they don't ma%e m pay ; but I go to work 
sometimes at one of the doctor's houses, and cook told 
me he get five or six dollars from rich people." 

"I will try and persuade her," Baid Susan, rising to 
go back to Emma. " But it's not the doctor she wants, 
Mrs Larkins; it's the fresh air, and wholesome food, 
and a happy heart." Mrs. Larkins sighed and shook 
her head, as if to say she thought it a hopeless case, and 
Susan went sadly up-stairs. She found Emma sitting 
at the table, wearily leaning her head on her hand. She 
was listening for her husband ; he had promised to come 
early, she said, becauso she was so poorly, but Saturday 
was always the worst night with him. 

Eight o'clock came, then nine, and Emma began to 
cry and moan and complain of Jo, and at last Baid she 
was so ill, that she must have some drops from the doc- 
tor's. Would Susan light the candle first, not to leave 
her in the dark, and go for the drops ? 

Susan went, and as she turnedVout of the alley, almost 
ran into a man who was reeling into it. There was not 
light enough to see his face, but a dread came over her 
that it waa Joseph Spearman. She was kept waiting so 
long in the shop, that twenty minutes had passed before 
she got back. Ab she ran up to the door, she heard a 
scream, then loud voices of men and a heavy fall. She 
burst in. Emma was clinging to a chair. Two men 
were struggling on the floor. The undermost was Jo, 
the other had his clenched fist ready to strike a heavy 
blow Susan clung to the uplifted arm with all her 
strength, and held it back. The man turned round, 
and their faces met. It was John Turner 1 

"Spare himl don't harm himl" shrieked Emma. 
" He's good to me when he'B not in drink. Look at 
me, Jo! Are you hurt ?" 



John rOBe, but dragged the other up with him, and 
held him fast by the collar. The wretched man was 
sobered by the shock, "and stared in horror at the two 
strangers. He remembered their faceB. They seemed 
to him like two ministers of wrath come to punish him. 
John shook him in his rage, and said dreadful words 
to him that cannot be written, and then called him a 
coward that would strike ,a woman. 

Jo held out his trembling hands towards his wife, 
and she seized them, kissed them, and tried to comfort 
him. He waa shuddering from head to foot. John re- 
leased him, and he Btaggered against the wall. 

Susan touched John's arm. " Beat leave them alone," 
ahe said, " she will do him more good than we can." 

John followed her out, but stopped again outside the 
door. "He was to be anawerable to me," he Baid, 
"and Bee what he has brought her to. She is living in 
a pig-Btye, and he must beat her besides. I heard her 
cry as I got to this door, and rushed in upon him." 

" Remember, he was not himself; he was drunk." 

"Where's the excuse of that t It makes a man mad 
to think how the workingmen make sots of themselves, 
and keep themselves down by drink to be the poor 
slaves they are, " 

" Don't slander your brothers. They are not all like 
him." 

Susan turned to leave him as she spoke, but he begged 
her to let him call on her again, to which she agreed 
before they parted; and she went down, thankful to 
lay her head on the pillow by the kind old Mrs. Larkins. 

Never had ahe passed such a wretched Sunday as ahe 
awoke to next morning. Jo lay fevered and bruised in 
body and aoul, with racking pain in hia head and shame 
in his heart. Emma nursed him, but was herself half 
dead. Susan took care of the children and waited on 
them all. 

Susan went to bed weary and hopeless, but when ahe 
went up to Emma in the morning, ahe waa surprised to 
find that Jo was gone to work, and Emma in better 
spirits, because he had promised faithfully to come 
straight home. 

" We must do our parts, then," Baid Susan. 
"Why, what can we do f " said Emma. "He Bays 
he'll come home, and if he don't, we can do nothing to 
bring him. Hold your tongue, Tommy ! What did you 
wake up for ? There will be no peace now, for he'll 
fret for an hour, and I want to go to sleep again." 

" When children fret, it's because they are in some 
pain or misery, poor little souls!" answered Susan. 
"They have merry little hearts, and would be laughing 
and shouting and running about at play all day, if they 
were but let alone. Get up and come to aunty. Tom- 
my! Oh, Emma! if you could but see my children! 
We don't hear a cry sometimes from morning to night." 

"Ahl it's well for them with all their comforts. 
Stop crying, Tommy, or I'll give you the stick ! " 
Tommy clambered oat of the wretched hole he v°° 



in, and came crying to Susan. She took hii 
lap, and asked him if is would not be t 



i her 



i pity I 



and aaw that he waa in a fever with iho bites of i 
Coaxing and playing with him all the time, she man- 
aged to get off his rags, and to wash him all over with 
soap and water. It was sad to see in what a state his 
akin was, and ahe could scarcely bear to put on hia 
dirty clothes again; but he had no others, though "he 
shall have " thought Susan to herself, "please God to 
spare me, before many mornings are past." 

He waa, however, very much refreshed, and a bit of 
bread that had been left last night, and an apple and a 
ball, given to Susan for liim by Willie, when she was 
coining away made him so happy, that he sat 
down in a corner, and began to talk .to himself, 
and sing in a low tone, now and then, as he played 
with the ball, and took a bite by turns. Emma had 
been asleep, but ahe looked out at him in wonder. 

'•Well, you have a way with children, Susan," Bhe 
said- "but you always had. I'm sure I can't manage 
them, and I don't like to beat them, but sometimes I 
am forced." 

"Beating does no good," said Susan. "It only 
gives them another pain to fret about, poor souls, and 
they've enough without." 

"Take some, mammy!" cried Tommy, running to hia 
mother, and holding his apple to her mouth. &■ 

Emma burst out crying. " He's a good little fellow, 
Susan," she said. "They are all good children, but 
what's to become of them ! They must go to the work- 
house when I'm dead, for I've no hope of Jo. Oh, my 
poor children! I wiBh we were all dead, and laid in our 

■'It'! no use to say things like that," said Susan; 
"and if you go on so, you need not have any hope for 
Jo. Look what a place you're in. He'll never stop in 
it I don't know who would that could keep out of it. 
I'm going to clean it up, that's what I'm going to do;" 
and without waiting for objections, ahe aet to work so 
hard that Emma could not be idle. Mrs. Larkins lent 
pail scrubbing-brush and broom. Susan bought BOap 
and the other things. The window waa soon bright, 
thrown wide open, for the horrid dirt on the ledge had 
been sent running down the spout by a mop and many 
a pail of soapy water, and the window had been forced 
down from the top a bit, and Emma promised to keep 
it ao day and night as Mrs. Wilson did. The grate was . 
cleared ; dust, cobwebs, and dirt swept off ceiling, walls, 
and floor; bedstead, floor, table, and chairs, scrubbed; 
the sheets taken out of pawn with some of poor Susan a 
money; the bed made, and Emma dressed in Susan's 
clean gown before Bix o'clock. Then they put supper 
ready on the table near the window; bread and cheese 
and radishes, a pint of beer and Jo's pipe. Susan Bigh- 
ed as she put the beer down, for she would fain have 
spent the money on wholesome bread for the children, 
but she must not expect too much of Jo all at once. 
They were all ready for father now. 

And father came as he had promised, and was so sur- 
prised when he opened the door that it took his breath 



away. When he could speak, he held out his hand to 
Susan, and said, "Sister-in-law, God bless you ! " He 
could aay no more, but there were many thoughts in his 
mind as he sat smoking his pipe. 

They were ready for Jo in wonderful order when Sat- 
urday evening came, and well did he reward them. 
He came straight home and laid his whole week's mon- 
ey before Emma, orJy short by his daily dinner. She 
sobbed in her joy, and placed the children in his arms 
and told them to thank father for her. Susan stood by 
with glistening eyes, and they overflowed when Emma 
threw her arms around her, and said, "It's all your 
doing, my siBter." 

"She shall tell ub how to lay out the money," said 
Jo. "There's the rent, and food, and we're behind at 
the grocer's and baker's I know; but if there's some to 
spare " — 

"Trust that there will," said Susan, "and get your 
Sunday coat out of pawn this very night." He did so, 
and then took his children, in whom he could now take 
pleasure, a walk towards the country. 

The Sunday morning was a different one to the last. 
Susan took out her Bible, and laid a number of the 
Workman on the table, which drew Jo's attention. 
Then they got into talk, and at last Jo said he had made 
up his mind to give up drink altogether. Susan and 
Emma were bo filled with joy to hear this, that they 
could hardly speak. Then he talked of the Sunday- 
school he went to when he waa a boy, and thoughts 
of his soul and another world came into his mind. 
"Well," Baid Emma, "I hope we shall go to heaven 
when we die; we must do the beat we can." "There 
is one way, then, for us all," aaid Susan, "through Je- 
sus Christ ; if we feel that we are sinners, and can do 
nothing to save ourselves, but ask for His mercy and an 
interest in His death, He will not refuse any of ua, for 
He came to seek and to save them that are lost." That 
Sunday evening Jo went with Susan to a place of wor- 
ship, and the hymna and prayera there offered, went to 
his heart. 

Susan spent the greater part of several days trying to 
find two nice rooms; but everywhere she was disap- 
pointed. 

At last when she was almost in despair, John Turner 
took her to one of those large blocks of buildings, call- 
ed Model Lodging Houses, where there happened to be 
a set of two rooms to let. Here she found all she want- 
ed, and took them at once. There waa a private door, 
a little lobby or passage, a small room with sinks and 
water, a kitchen, and the range with boiler and oven, a 
bedroom and every convenience; and the windows 
looked over a large graveled square, where numbers of 
children were at play. True, the rooms cost two dollars 
a week, and were rather far off for Jo ; but he had said 
he would stand this. More than a hundred families 
lived in this building, all equally well provided with 
comforts. 

It had come to the last week of Susan's visit. She 
had promised Mrs. Wilson to go back to her place by 
the night train on Saturday, so ahe should see Emma in 
her new home before ahe left her; for the old room was 
' loTw given Up on Saturday." She brought about a meet- 
ing between John Turner and her brother-in-law, and 
saw them reconciled. It seemed to her, when she &aw 
them shake hands cordially, that her work was nearly 
done, and she might go back happily ; but yet she felt 
sad as she thought of it. 

She often wondered, too, what John's parting worda 
meant, for he had aaid, "Spearman, I will not hear 
of paying back, till a whole year lias passed." This was 
explained, however, while ahe was scrubbing and polish- 
ing up the new rooms on Saturday morning, when some 
nice new things arrived to furnish them. John had lent 
Spearman the money, and ahe was not afraid of the pay- 
ment. Ho would do it easily if he kept his resolution. 

How Susan rejoiced over the new bedstead and mat 1 
tress, and tho little bed for the children. That was the 
best of all ! How proudly she placed the table in the 
middle of the kitchen, and set the chairs round the wall, 
and filled the shelves with plates, cups and saucers, and 
jugs, and put the kettle and saucepan, the frying-pan , 
and gridiron, in their places. 

"They may sell off all their old things, and only bring 
in the blankets and sheets and their clothes. Emma has 
got them all clean and tidy, poor girl, now," thought 
she. "Where shall we put them'" As the thought 
rose, in came a man with k pretty cnest of drawers and 
looking glass. Now it was complete. 

She got supper ready, and then waited impatiently for 
them, They came at last. Emma, with her pale face, 
carrying her sick child, Tommy holding by her gown, 
and Jo, with Suaifi on one arm, and a bundle on the oth- 
er. Emma could not believe it was true. This beauti- 
ful place could not be her home. She sank trembling 
into a chair. Susan bad her arms around her to wel- 
come her, and bid her good-bye, for her time was come, 
" She shall have her beautiful color back by tins time 
next year," aaid Jo, as he shook Susan's hand warmly, 
and took an affectionate leave of her, "and the chil- 
dren shall be healthy and happy. Only come back to 
see us, and God bless and reward you ! " 

Emma had some parting words to say too. Thej> 
were, "Hia home shall bo kept as mother kept oursj 
Come again and see it." 

Susan was kisaing the children one after another, and 
could not Btop her tears ; 



d as she shut the door, and 
i'down atafra, ahe heard Tommy's voice crying to her 
to come back. At the outer door of tho. building, she 
found John Turner waiting to see her to the train. 
They walked on in silence for some time, till Susan 
Baid-,— "I thank you heartily, John, for what you have 

d °" A man that haa been auch a fool in life aa I have," 
he replied after a silence of some minutca, "has little 
right to hope; but perhaps some day, Susan" — 

But Susan had turned away, and he had not courage 
to say more. Still, she did not forbid him to go down 
to see her again; so, as he said, "Perhaps some day"-. 
Let the sentence be finished as each reader thinks best. 
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Thank God for refit, where! none mole 
. And nonu can muko afraid, — 
For Peace that sits us Plenty's guest 
Beneath the homestead ahadol 

Henceforth to Labor's chivalry 
. lie knightly honors paid; 
For, nobler than tlio sword's shall be 
The sickle's accolade. 



Build up an altar to the Lord, 

O grateful hearts of ours! 
And shape it of the greenest sward 

That ever drank the showers. 

Lay all the bloom of gardens there, 
And there tho orchard fruits, 

Bring golden grain from sun and air, 
From earth her goodly roots. 



There let our banners droop and flow. 

The stars uprise and fall ; 
Our roll of martyrs, sad and slow 

Let sighing breezes-call. 

There let tho common heart keep timi 

To such an anthem sung 
As never swelled on poet's rhyme, 

Or thrilled on singer's tongue. 



Song of our burden and relief, 
Of peace and long annoy ; 

The passion of our mighty grief 
And our exceeding joy. 



t song of faith that trusts tho end 

To match tho good begun, 
^or doubts the power of Love to blend 

Tho hearts of men as one 1— J. 0. Whittbr. 
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any malico towards Whlttakcr; but the 
i issue was dually made on the question of 

Of Kilt Hit, handwriting. Whittakcr produced a lot- 
Ior sent to him before tho event, warning 
him of what would happen. It was said 



distinction? If tho public can tolerato this 
conduct, is it not quito absurd for it to cen- 
auro a lot of boys for unrannly conduct at 
West Point t Wo ore not attempting to justi- 
fy tho conduct of the cadets; but we are try- 
ing to present the case as it actually is. 



on one of them, in his prominent connection 
for tho last thirty years, with the Depart, 
meat of our Southern Atlantic coast, calling 
our attention fo the "interesting report from 
this blackest part of the State," rcmnrks, "I 
have known the Islands well since 1850, nnd 
there shown, especially for Edis- 
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THE WHITTAKEK OASE. 
The interest of the Southern Work- 
man in tuo condition of tbe Negro com- 
pels it to take somo notice of tbis case. 
Presuming that some of the readers of 
this paper have not seen a circumstantial 
account of it, wc will briefly state the 
facts. 

Whittakcr, a colored cadet nt West 
Point, was found, one morning, in -his 
room in the barracks, with his hands tied 
tightly, his hair clipped off, his cars mu- 
tilated till they bled, lie appeared to be 
in a fainting condition. On being releas- 
ed, ho said that Uo had been attacked by 
masked assailants who left him in the con 
dition in which he was found, but that he 
could identify nono of thorn. Ov _ 
tbo very sensitive condition of the public 
mind ou the subject of the Negro, and his 
relation to the whites, tho case command- 
ed at once the attention of the press and 
of tho people. A military court of in- 
quiry was at once organized at West 
Point, at Wbillaker's request, as he wish- 
ed to clear himself of the charge of being 
his own assailant. The government sent 
to tho court, as an adviser, Mr. Town- 
send, a noted lawyer and Republican. 
Tbe military court "at flrst regarded Ilia 
attendance as an imputation upon its hon- 
esty and ability to conduct the case fair- 
ly, but in the end accepted his aid, though 
he withdrew before tho case was finished. 
Tho officers and students nt West Point 
believed from the beginning that Whitta- 
kcr was his own assailant * 

As usual, before any judicial examina- 
tion could be made, the press and the peo- 
ple proceeded to pass -judgement on the 
case, upon what is known as " reporters' 
evidence," tho most flimsy, incomplete, 
unreliable, contemptible evidence known 
to civilization ; evidence which would not 
be received in any responsible court of | 
justice under any system of decent gov- j 
ernmcnt. Reporters of papers which fa- 1 
vorcd the colored race, produced state- j 
mcnts which went far to prove that the pic, who, 
cadets at West Point had committed an 1 
atrocious crime against Whittakcr. Tho 
reporters of papers which (lid not take a 
very friendly view of tho Negro charac- 
ter also furnished curious and lengthy 
statements, tending lo show that cither 
Whittakcr committed the outrage upon 
himself or that it was done at his instiga- 
tion. The officers of the Academy were 
severely criticised by the papers who were 
friendly to the Negro, and General Scbo- 
flcld, the commandant, issued a general 
order repelling tho insinuations against 
tbe cadets. 

Much testimony was taken at the trial 
as to whether or not any cadet had shown 



any malieo towards Whittakcr; but the 
Issue was finally mado on the question of 
handwriting. Whittakcr produced a lct- 
lcr sent to him before tho event, warning 
him of whaE would happen. It was said 
that this letter had been written by him- 
self. A letter written by him to his 
mother was obtained. Letters written by 
many other cadets wore also obtained. A 
number of tho best experts in handwrit- 
ing were summoned. TheBo experts 
were men of largo experience in the com- 
parison of handwriting, They had boon 
engaged, at various times, in many im- 
portant civil and criminal coses, and on 
their testimony cases<of vast importance 
had been determined. Each expert ex- 
amined the writing alone, so that no one 
of them should influence tho others. Af- 
ter a protracted investigation, these ex- 
perts testified that the letter of warning 
had been written by the same hand which 
wrote the letter to Wbittaker's mother. 
One of them, Mr. Southworth, who had 
been decidedly friendly to Whittakcr, also 
testified, that tho edges of tbe letter of 
warning fittetl exactly to the edges of the 
letter written to Whittakcr's mother. 
Whittakcr denied any knowledge of this 
startling fact. Many of the papers which 
bad befriended him at once " shook him 
off; " thoso who wcro opposed to him bc- 
camo very happy, and many persons who 
believed in his innocenco refused to alter 
their conclusions. 

The court bos found that Whittakcr is 
his own assailant. We do not propose to 
enter into tho merits of the controversy, 
as the case was not tried before us ; but 
we offer several general reflections on the 
subject. , 

During the last few years there have 
been several noted trials, tho Becchcr 
case, the Talmadge case, the Hoyden case, 
and the Johnson Impeachment case, for in- 
stances. In each of these cases the pub- 
lic passed judgment in ■advance of any 
legal tribunal, without waiting for tho 
silted evidence. Each man decided ac- 
cording to his prejudices, and refused to 
accept the verdict of a court or jury. It 
is a dangerous practice to impeach the 
finding of lawful tribunals. No doubt 
they do make mistakes, and come to very 
queer conclusions, at times ; but they al- 
ways do have the power to obtain "evi- 
dence, and sift tho conflicting testimony 
more thoroughly than the outsiders. 
There must be tribunals to pass judgment 
upon conduct, and, if they arc open to 
suspicion, there is an end of any true ad- 
ministration or justice, and society has no 
safeguards whatsoever. If judges, and 
juries, and courts-martial go wrong, they 
should bo abolished, and society must fall 
back on the trial by "Arc and water." 
The finding of the court of inquiry in 
Wbittaker's case may be wrong, but it is 
a very serious matter to doubt it. 

But his case has been made unduly 
prominent, through the influence of the 
press. If Whittakcr is guilty, it is a 
matter of little significance. It is absurd 
to put the foolish, unmanly conduct of a 
colored boy upon the shoulders of the col- 
ored race. If colored boys at West 
Point and elsewhere always did as Whit- 
takcr did, there might be a fair inference 
against the sense and character of the col- 
ored race. A Frenchman traveling in 
America saw two men fighting in the cur in 
which he traveled. lie entered in his note- 
book, "The Americans, when they travel, 
usually get into o fight." It is illogical and 
senseless to hold a class responsible for- tho 
misconduct of a certnin member of it. 

Without doubt, the cadets at West Point 
have persistently refused to 
colored cadets; butcriticism on their conduct 
from the Northern pco- 



dislinction 1 If tbo public can tolcrnto this 
conduct, is it not qmto absurd for it to cen- 
sure a lot of boys for unmanly conduct at 
West Point ? Wo are not attempting to justi- 
fy tho conduct of the cadets; but we nro try- 
ing to present the case as it actually is. 
These boys represent the social system from 
which they came, and so long ns that system 
holds its prejudice against the colored people, 
it cannot be expected that their conduct will 
change. If public sentiment changes, tho be- 
havior of the cadets will chnnge. 

There is a prejudice against the Negro on 
account of his color. Why it exists, we will 
not here discuss. It will not be removed un- 
til the Negro removes it himself, by such suc- 
cess in literature, in finance, in art, as will 
make it the interest and pleasure of the 
race to reconstruct its sentiments. Public 
sentiment to-day is muddled on the subject. 
It insists that the Negro shall not be abused, 
but in defining what abuse is, it becomes 
vague. 

At the same time, the Negro has much to 
be thankful for. Ho is left in freedom to 
work out his own salvation. A Negro mer- 
chant, or farmer, or mechanic, who will fur- 
nish a better article in trade than the white, 
will find no prejudice against him. The King 
of tho oyster market in New York was a Ne- 
gro, and one of the best caterers in Washing 
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on one of them, in his prominent connection 
for tho last thirty years, with tho Depart, 
ment of our Southern Atlantic coast, calling 
our attention to tho 
this blackest f 
have known t 

the progress there shown, especially for Edis- 
to nnd James Island, is astonishing." 

tonishing, this one paragraph from 
the report's enough to show. " On James Is- 
land where the planting of Sea Island cotton 
approaches to perfection, tho maximum pro- 
duction of lint cotton, (/. e. of ginned cotton) 
to the acre, has arisen from 103 pounds in 
1872 to 400 pounds in 1870. On Edisto 
Island the production has risen from 80 and 
100 pounds to the acre, to 300 pounds. Up- 
on a prize acre in Wndmalaw Island last 
year, the yield reached tho enormous amount 
of 500 pounds. It can' be fairly said, we pre- 
sume, tun' the average yield on plantations 
cultivated by the whites is from 200 to 250- 
pounds to the acre. Under the slave system 
with large plantations, nnd comparatively lit- 
tle manuring, the average yield was not moro 
than from 80 to 100 pounds to the acre." 

Tbis astonishing result was .brought about 
by on entire revolution in the methods of cul- 
tivation necessitated by the altered conditions. 
It did not come at once; the comparison is 
drawn between 1872 and '80. The planters 
stunned by their losses, and the general over- 
turning, did not at once recover themselves; 
the Northern men who camo down in '00, 
missed the fortunes just within their grasp, 



phase of prejudice. The cadets treated him ] for want of practical knowledge. '-They 
aught to treat the blacks; and knew too much; tried theories of their 
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he in turn did a very silly thing, which bears 
neither one way or the other against his race. 

w. n: a. 



AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

When Benjamin Franklin stood up in tbe 
British House of Commons to protest against 
the short-sighted policy of the Stamp Act; 
"Is there any kind of difference," asked the 
haughty Lord Orenville, "between external 
and internal taxes to the colonies!" "The 
people," replied Franklin, "may refuse com- 
modities of which the. duty makes a part of 
the price." "But suppose the external duty 



c necessities of life 1" urged 
Grenville's ministry. And Franklin amazed 
them by his true answer: " I do not know a 
single article imported into the colonies but 
what they can either do without or make 
themselves." How far this first bold declar* 
ation of American independence, whichjfnust 
have rung like treason in the ears of the Brit- 
ish ministry, has been sustained, time has 
wonderfully Bhown. The country which 
then, as Pitt said, had not the right to make 
evcu a horseshoe nail, to-day invests billions 
in her manufactures, and leads the world in 
her inventions, in tbis age of invention, aver- 
aging twelve hundred patents on agricultural 
plements alone. 
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oney and left. There is not a sin- 
gle Northern or foreign planter on tbe islands 
at this time." The Northerners could not 
afford to stay for the experience. Fortu- 
tely for themselves, the Southerners learn- 
ed that they could not afford to ignore the 
theories. Rains, financial panics, cotton 
worms and free Negroes were the very much 
disguised angels which drove them into tho 
liigh road to success. Finding themselves 
face lo face with ruin, they made a new de- 
parture, called in the aid of science._ gave up 
the large plantations and tried fertilizers ana 
sub-soil drninnge on smaller t ractB, with an im- 
provement in the crops the first year that has 



■ narrow borders could 
gh to comfortably 
ffering troops at Valley Forge, the pris- 
oners token having to be fed from kitchen 
scraps begged for them, America now not only 
sustains her own enormously increased popu- 
, but feeds the world. Fifty ye: 
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lltlOO, out leeus uie auHi. * j..,. "b>-, 
Chicugo began her wheat trade modestly with I 
on export of seventy-eight bushels. In twen- 
ty-four years, it had increased to twenty-three 
millions. And now the vast fields of Dakota 
and the Great West, ploughed nnd reaped by 
regiments of steam plows and reapers, pour 
their golden treasures through her gates. 
During the nine months ending March 31, 
1830, the United States exported nearly one 
hundred and twenty four million dollars' 
worth of wheat, and thirty-two million dol- 
lars' worth of com. This is forty-seven mil- 
lion dollars more than in the corresponding 
nine months in 1878-0. 

What the future of this country will be, 
with all its immense territory and resources 
still undeveloped, surpasses the efforts of im- 
agination; but it is well, on the anniversaries 
of our national birth, lo remember in what 
this American independence that we glory in 
consists, and how only it will be kept. The 
men who gained it were working men, from 
the lowest to tho noblest. Jefferson interest- 
ed himself in inventing a plow. Washington 
managed his own farm, nnd Mrs. Washington 
her spinning wheels. The American people 
knew how to depend 



increased every ycur siuce in direct propo: 
tion to the perfection of the drainage and fer- 
tilizing. On James Island alone, there nro 
fifty miles of sub-soil drains, and on one plan- 
tation of sixty-five acres there arc five miles 
of drains. The average cost of drainage is 
from $40. to $50 an acre; of fertilizing, from 
$20 to $10. As for the profits, a planter on 
James Island last year expended $80 an ocro 
for fertilizers, labor and ginning, and realized 
a net profit of $100 an acre. Under fair man- 
agement, and condition, a net profit of $48- 
an acre is considered a reasonable average. 

Even the cotton worm has yielded to sci- 
ence, and is no longer dreaded. With Paris 
green for the worms, under draining for 
I the rains, chemical fertilizers for the ex- 
tne haustcd soil, and such profits as these for his 
not I collapsed pocket, the Sea Island planter may 
pport well say "there's no need to hunt for gold 
iocs." The profits have been made usually 
i small areas; the average size of plantations 
i Edisto, Wadmahiw and James Manda hav- 
g been reduced since 1805 from 400 nnd 
10 acres to 50 and 00. The land, however, 
all taken up ; bottoms which were perpetu- 



ally filled with water, the resort of ducks and 
snipe nnd impassable by a horse, have been 
reclaimed for the richest cotton land by tho 
new system of drainage, and prices of lond 
have goue up, till lands which twelve years 
ago brought a nominal price are now estimat- 
ed at from $50 to $200 an acre, while the beat 
are scarcely to be bought at any price. 

The relations between the races, and the 
condition of the colored people on tho Is- 
land is reported as most gratifying and pro- 
gressive. Day labor is becoming scarce, ow- 
iii" to the improvement in the condition of 
the laborers. Colored men who, ten years 
ago worked as field hands for 50 cents a day, 
now own their own lands and earn a comfort- 
able support from them. Every inducement 
is offered by the planters to the colored la- 
borers to settle on their place. On ionic of 
the islands the laborer works two days m a 
week for the planter who gives him a houso 
nnd seven or eight acres for himself- - 



themselves. And 



uld not honorably acquire. 



the Negroes. Tho Fisk Jubilee Singers were, 

the public rise in indignation ngainst this in- 
sult ! Last year, in Marlboro', State of New 
York, there was difficulty in a Christian 
church, because the colored members of the 
church were denied participation in the Com- 
munion Service until the white members had 
first been served. A visiting clergyman made 
no distinction on account of race or color, 
but the stated paBtor went back to the old or- 
der of things, and on those occasions where, 
above all others, the spirit and conduct of the 
great Master should have been imitated, the 
prejudice agoinst color was determinedly em- 



phasized. All this appeared in the papers 
Did the public rise up nnd rebuke this bigoted 



ASTONISHING PR0QBESS ON THE SEA 
ISLANDS. 

The Charleston Neue and Courier has recent- 
ly published a pamphlet extra, giving a very 
full account of the peaceful but astonishing 
revolution that bos been accomplished on 
somo of the Sea Island of South Carolina, 
under the stimnlus of free labor in the cotton 
fields. Cnpt. C. O. Boulello of tho U. S. 
Const Survey, who hns had intimnte knowl- 
edge of the Islands and a six year's residenco 



oth- 



ers he works one and a half acres of the plant- 
ers land for the use of five acres for himself. 
On Johns Island, the colored pcoplo own 4,300, 
acres, on James Island, 1,600 acres, on Wndf 
mnlaw, 500 acres and on Edisto they have 
4,000 acres, nnd make two-thirds of tho en- 
tire cotton crop of tho Islond, In 1872, a 
co-operative nssociation of thirty-five colored 
mcu purchased a tract of 750 ncies on Edisto 
iBland, for $0,000. Their agent, Mr. John 
Thome, is now the most prominent colored 
planter on the Island, owning 250 acres, nn 
extensive store and store-house, and a com- 
fortable residence. He runs a gin house with 
six gins, advances capital to colored planters, 
and is worth from $15,000 to $20,000. Tho 
progress of education is suid to be'encourag. 
las. Schools nro provided on each of the Is- 
lands named, and arc increasing : - 
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iwritv and education, there is corresponding 
inrovcinent in morals. Tho planters on 
W«Un«laW and Edisto say that they do not 
even have to lock their doors at night. The 
;, lKir „d people as a general thing, do not ac- 



Ranchmen aro characters : thoy aro a clov- 
er, generous- hearted, sensible sot of men, with 
the tough sido out and tbo best sido in. 
Theirs is an cvery-day business ; there is always 
something to do; no off days for lounging and 



is sure to be given them and which they 
will take in unlimited doses. They have no 
discretion or self-restraint. They are like 
tho wild turkey or the buffalo; not capable 
of being domesticated. Honest Indian agents 

«n» in fhn PnlnnM'n nninion. tho nrent need . 



I saw the building, there is ono in each 
district, where titluA, or one tenth of tho 
gross receipts or productionsof each Mormon, 
aro paid in ; this is part of their rclig 

' ' >as faithfulness in this than for . 

ntol in 
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.■responding Ranchmen aro characters : they aroaclev- 
planters on cr, generous-hearted, sensible set of men, with 
^P™ .- won d Edisto say that they do not I tlie rough Bide out and the best sido in. 

lock their doors at night. The | Theirs is an cvery-day business; there is always 
■-ioM people as a general thing, d: net ac- something to 3o no eff Jays for lounging and 
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.„.„ jiuch money, but they seldom live | die 
beyond "their means, and show mucb honor | pai 
no'd promptness in paying up thei: 



debts 

...ntlcman who lias been advancing to col 
•cJ planters for several ycars says that 
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he has never lost $2 
rc than he could say for his white 
Intcmpcrnnco seems to bo the groat- 



debtors. 

c4 t obstacle 10 lucir »ruKri»a, »um "«» 
■ ntl)l ,ncv of the laws of health keeps down 
,hc population, which is thought notMo have 
increased since 1860. ' A superstition is said 
to prevail to some extent among them, that 
killing the cotton 
they 
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that 



behind the white planter. 1 



hand, the Courier's correspond! 
"their mode of cultivation, while it is noc 
so perfect as that of the white planters, is 
very similar, and as the whites improve, the 
Scenes improve with them. It is a fact 
thiil cunnotbe disputed that the leading col- 
ored planters on Edisto Island to-day carry 
the cultivation of their lnnd to a higher 
perfection than did their masters before the 
war." As the Courier remarks, the facts 
show "the fundamental truth that where the 
whites succeed and prosper, the frccdmen, 
UDdcr the influence of their example, suc- 
ceed and prosper likewise." 

This remarkable report gives the most en- 
cmimging indications for the future of the 
the South, the progress of the colored peo- 
ple and the, solution of the race problem ; and 
certainly M better lllustrat' 
of the advantages of free 
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did bull for a 
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up Sundays. It is, 
th the miner's life, a clean, pure life; 
o luck in it. There are many good 
miners, but sharpers and loafers gather where 
there's gold. 

The best of the stock is driven up from 
Texas, some seven hundred miles, with the 
aid of "Greasers,'^ low Mexican class who 
throw the lasso with unerring aim and make 
a deadly weapon of it. Two will catch the 
biggest grizzly hour, each by a leg, just for 
sport, or to match him with a 
fight. There aro no horscm 
them in the world. 

■ I mot, in the cars, a young r 
ern Pcnsylvunia, who, a little over two years 
ago had taken up a half section, 320 acres of 
land at a total cost of $28.00, in Nebraska, 
twenty miles from any post officc,*with only 
one house in sight. Now there is a town 
with a post office and stores near where he 
lives. He saw little chance at home with the 
$800.00 lie possessed, so he came west; land 
cost next to nothing ; he built a sod house for 
less than $30.00 and had most of his money 
to put his place in order. He had been homo 
on a visit but preferred Nebraska, and is on 
the road to prosperity. lie is a type of thou- 
sands in this region. 

These sod houses are low and wretched 
looking, being built of turf cut from the prai- 
rie, to the height of eight or ten feet, then 
roofed over with boards overlaid with tarred 
paper, and covered with sod. They h 
dinary one. sash windi 
when plastered inside 



sure to be given them and which they 
ill take in unlimited doses. They have no 
discretion or self-restraint. They arc like 
the wild turkey or the buffalo; not capable 
of being domesticated. Honest Indian agents 
arc, in the Colonel's opinion, the ffrent need . 

The wild turkey theory of the Indian pre- 
vails generally among Western men. In an- 
swer to my question, not one of sev- 
eral experienced frontiersmen knew of an 
Indian whose education had not proved 
his ruin. "They aro dying out," is the 
story on every side. My quotations cf 
the results of careful investigation at Wash- 
ington, showing that the reverse is the truth, 
were received with inward scorn. These 
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district, where tithe's, or one tenlh of tho 
gross receipts or productionsof each Mormon, 
are paid in; this is part of their religion, but 
there is less faithfulness in this than formerly. 

Rev. Mr. Barrows has been instrumental in 
opening an academy in the city which is at- 
tended to som#extent by Mormon youth, and 
is scattering good seed through all this region. 
It is destined to be n centre of great influence. 
The population of Sail Lake City is about 
dying out," is the 1 2. r ,,000 of which 5,000 arc Gentiles. Tho 
" Jews here are classed as Gentiles, are unusual- 
ly intelligent, contribute to the Protestant 
church and mingle in society nioro t*"— 



EDIT0EIAL OOERESPONDEN0E. 

Overland— Notes by the way. 

Summit, Wyoming, May 28. 

You pay a dollar for a guide book and get 
rcry little from it worth having; but fall in, 
as 1 have done, with the veteran pioneer, 
Col. Majors, who has traversed the western 
wilds for twenty-five, years, and you will find 
out something, i 

This Rocky mountain region is a vast nat- 
ural pasture ground. As there is no one to 
cut and cure the grass for winter, it cures 
itself without cutting; there is plenty of 
food for cattle all winter on these high 
plains, except when the snow is too deep, and 
then they suffer and die. Hut this is usually 
prevented in two ways. Tho lofty mountain 
ranges which stretch north and south about 
parallel to each other and one thousand miles 
apart, gather the clouds and receive the storms 
of snow and rain, which fall scantily on the 
plains below, but enough for vegetation. 
Then the strong winds carry away quantities 
of the snow which is very light and dry, leav- 
ing the ground usually bare enough for graz- 
ing. 

Col. Alexander Majors, of the well-known 
firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell, who for 
ten years did all the government teaming 
across the plains with ;i,000 wagons, 40,000 
oxen and 5,000 employees, tells me that from 
the foot bills of the Rocky and Sierra ranges, 
to from fifteen to twenty miles distant, there is 
a gentle slope which is the paradise of grain 
growers, and hundreds of miles aloDg both 
sides of each, arc cultivated, having won- 
derful resources for irrigation. 

The farmer can direct the never-failing wa- 
ters of which the mountains arc an eternal res- 
ervoir, all over his fields, and get great har- 
vests of wheat and oats. 

When the Blopc ends and* the \ev0L or un- 
dulating Btretches begin, he cannot carry his 
water to his crops but he can drive his cattle 
crop to the water. So here the stock ranches 
commence and extend for two hundred or 
three hundred miles away, especially east from 
the Rockies, water never failing from the sup- 
ply in the mountains, including Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho. This 
entire country is however adapted to grain; 
corn, owing to the cold nights, is not raised 
in this region. The valley of the Missouri and 
eastward is the place for that. Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Missouri arc great Corn States. . Utah 
only of the mountainous States is rich in fruits. 
My friend tells mo that stock pays best here. 
Very little land is needed ; money goes into 
cattle which are branded and run over tho 
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small doors, 
very comfortable 
id will last five ycurs, though the owner usu- 
ally gets into something better in less time. 
The sod house, with an occasional log cabin, 
is tho Bkirmish line of our civilization : next 
come neat but small frame houses. 

In the towns along this road, one is struck 
with the diminutive look of houses and of 
everything. Men seem like ants on this great 
expanse, but they will make marvellous chang- 
es on it. , 

Trees grow only ulong the rivers. Grass 
flourishes because of its long roots, which 
reach to the moisture below. There is no 
desert. Cattle thrive along the whole line of 
the road. Emigrants drop off at every sta- 
tion, and, bag in hand, tramp off on some by 
road nobody knows where. Cattle are scat- 
tered over the plains as far as you can see. I 
have seen but four antelopes, and no prairie 
dogs; these creatures have silently stolen 
away to quieter haunts. 

The always interesting solitary horseman 
sometimes enlivens the view, but is more in- 
teresting as a study close by, for he and his 
horse seem like one animal. He sits as if he 
alway had sat there. How utterly unlike 
eastern riders these men are in their natural- 
ness and easy grace, and in their perfect rap- 
port with their horses. Being the product of 
circumstunces and not got up to be looked at 
they are picturesque, and one's eye follows 
them as they canter away. 

Crossing the continent at least for the first 
time is interesting. Car life is pleasant in its 
way. The beef steaks grow tougher as you 
go west, which. ought not to be the case in a 
stock region. Going over a solid road-bed in 
excellent cars h> delightful. One is pretty 
sure to find pleasant companions in the two 
or three parlor or sleeping cars on each daily 
train. It is interesting to walk through ihc 
emigrant cars, their appearance at night 
when their inmates are curled up on the 
seats fast asleep, men, women and children 
huddled together, is pathetic. 

I will not attempt to describe scenery. 
The first inspiration is the Bight of the snow 
capped Rocky Mountains. There is a grand- 
eur in'the vast areas over which you go. 

There is a sense of antiquity as you pass 
by tho bare hills and rocky ravines where 
nakedness suggests an earlier, cruder, un- 
developed epoch; bo unlike the forest crown- 
ed hills and green valleys of the cast. 
They seemed to me like volcanic formations 
from their boldness and baldness and rigor. 
Mountain ranges at your Bide thrust their 
peaks ten thousand feet into the air. 

The fairest sight was the snow clad Wa- 
satch range past which we rode for hours, 
so near and yet so far, in the clear atmos- 
phere they seem in easy walking distance 
but aro really many miles awny. 



knew better. " Can't we see that they 
arc going like the buffalo ?" they say. They 
know of no civilizing forces except such as 
in past years have been seen here— a sad mix- 
ture of blessings and curses. I never was so 
glad of the present effort for Indians at Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle. Never was a wise, sensible 
education of Indinns more timely than now; 
but the effort should not terminate with 
with school life, but some fostering care 
should continue after they shall have been re- 
turned to their homes. They should be help- 
ed to positions and started fairly. Else the uni- 
versal prophecy of relapse into barbarism 
may be fulfilled. The battle is only half 
over when the Indian leaves school. So many 
Indians are improving through education ; 
bo many tribes arc known not to be dying 
out; such factsshowing the great increase of 
crops and stock raised by them are known, 
that we must credit part of this Western 
talk to fashion, and part to limited knowl- 
edge. 

of Sioux Indians at 
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I showed photograph 
Hampton us they appeared on 
they appeared fourteen months 
was surprise, because such r 
counted here among the po 
more than the transformation of a buf- 
falo into a respectable family ox, or a 
wild, turkey into a dignified gobbler. The 
West says of the- Indian, " We must kill 
him off;" the East says, "Give him another 
chance." 

MORMONIHM AND SALT LAKE CITY. 

Col. Majors, himself a Gentile and a Metho- 
dist, lives in Salt Lake City, has known the 
Mormon for twenty-two years, helped them 
move from under the fires of persecution twen- 
ty- 
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But the brand 
cred; a caUle thief is ahot without mercy. 

At the great "rounding up" of thousands 
of cattle in the spring, and whenever oppor- 
tunity occurs, the drover not only Becks his 
own but takes pains to inform his distant 
neighbor as to where his are. This is possible 
owing to the careful registry of brandB at the 
county scats. 

There nrc cold and dry seasons, when tho 
cattle suffer. An annual toss of from fivo to 
iventy per cent, is expected. There aro no 
r protection of any kind. But snow is 
irorsc than wind. Nature provides theso crea- 
tures with tb : k, rough coats. 
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j says that fifty years ago, inhis 
this country was full ofTn- 
Ircssed in skins and lived on 
raised nothing. They 
ng people, cc 
its of these 
cd and pure. 



clean, healthy, fi 
with the present 
Their blood was untainted i 
religion was to fight their 
kind to their friends. They aro nearly gone ; 
tho buffalo 1ms departed. The white man 
possesses tho land. 

Ho thinks that tho prairie Indians enn't bo 
civilized and saved too, becauso of the poi- 
son by way of whisky and discaso which 



the Mormon elders had a so 
consider what they would d 
severe McCullum bill before Congress fo 
suppression of polygamy, they turned to 
prophet and said, "Brother Brigham 
wish your advice." He replied, 
a bill that I fear hh 

lum bill." "What one is that," they nil cried j 
anxiously. "My store bill" Was his answer. 
The store bills run up by tho Mormon wives 
since foreign wares and luxuries were intro- 
duced is the banc of the polygamist and the 
doom of the system. What the army of the 
United States could not do the milliner has 
done. Ribbons, and pretty hats have been 
more effectual than powder ami shot. 

In the simple days gone by, when all wove 
and wore homespun, the men providing food, 
and the women the clothing, the more wives 
a man had tho better off he was. His boys 
and girls helped as they grew up: there was 
wealth in wives in our own ancient time. But 
what Col, Majors calls "gilt edged civiliza- 
tion" has changed all that. Tho Mormon 
women will have finery like other women; 
will buy imported goods and can't wear 
homespun; the men can't Btand this; store 
bills are their ruin. Now the more wives tbey 
have the poorer they are. The young men 
go to mining, and manv do not marry at 
all. There is now a sad state of mor- 
als among Mormon girls. There arc how- 
ever many decent fumilies, for not over a 
tenth of the married men have more than 
one wife. . 

MORMONS AND O ENTILES ARE INTERIIARRYINO. 

May HUt.— I have just "done" Salt Lake 
City with the Rev. Mr. Barrows, a Congrcga- 
gational minister, an able and clesr-hcaded 
man with six years' experience of the place. 
I have gathered from him tho following im- 
pressions. The death of Brigham Young was 
not a serious blow to Mormouism. though no 
onecan rule as he did. John Taylor, the lead- 
ing official is a milder man. Polygamy will 
run out but tho Mormon priesthood is u per- 
fect organization, compact nnd strong as the 
Romanist priesthood. Every fifth man is an 
officer, and is watched by the other four who 
noto any loss of zeal and not only push him 
up to his work but report to their leader who; 
thus knows the heart of every disciple. 

Young Mormons nre seeing that th< 
is illegitimate beforo the law, and in society 
is a hard one. They contrast their 
sition with that of others and aro dissatis- 
fied. 



Utah has nearly 150,000 people; all but 
one-cightli Mormons. 

A day hero is delightful. Tho " Walker 
House" is a boon to travelers, with its tidiness 
and excellent fare." The streets are pleasant, 
being wide, lined with shade trees, and 
streams of water running down the gutters; 
not much architecture besides the grand new 
granite temple which is being built for their 
secret rites of marriogc, baptism for tho dead, 
etc. A Mormon who wishes to save the soul 
of bis grandfather from perdition is immersed, 
by which vicarious process his ancestor is re- 
leased from torture and placed in bliss. Thia 
is done for others; it has been dono by them 
for George "Washington, Jonathan Edmunds, 
John Wesley, and many more. 

The Tabernacle is a marvellous whispering 
gallery. Across its two hundred nnd fifty 
feet of length and the space in which 
fifteen thousand people have beeu crowded, I 
heard a match drop upon the floor and an 
ordinary whisper. 

One sees the " Amelia pulace" of Brigham's 
favorite wife; the residences of tho twelve 
apostles and their numerous wives, tho great 
Mormon store with everything in it. Camp 
Douglas in the distance, and, if wise, will 
drive to the warm sulphur springs as wo did, 
and take a plunge into the delicious water, ■ 
which is followed by a sense of renewed 
vouth and of blissful comfort. In summer 
there is a daily train to the Salt Lake, twen- 
ty-five miles distant, often taking five hun- 
dred people a day to bathe in tho water that 
is so buoyant from its overcharge of salt that 
one floats like a cork. The effect is so pleas- 
ant as to fill a train daily for more than three 
months in the year. 

Of the view from the hill overlooking Salt 
Lake City, Charles Kingsley wrote in 1874, 
" Such a mountain ring, three to four hun- 
dred miles in circumference— the loveliest 

Snow capped mountains, 12,000 feet high, 
overlook the town, the mass of shining peaks 
look like a grand cathedral. 

While Mormons delight to tell how the ar- 
my that was Bent to suppress them in 1855 
spent fifty millioriH of dollars in their country 
building up what they came to destroy, it is 
also true that this peaceful invasion was the 
i do the McCul- I entering wedge of Gentile ideas and the occa- 
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of the Godbeite revolt in tho Mormon 
camp, broke Brigham's tyranny and was the 
beginning of the end of Mormonism. 

Mining is a great interest here, and only, in 
its infancy. Manufactories will spring up, 
railroad fares will always make a protective 
tariff. Utah will fall in line with the age. 

June 2d.— Within an hour San Francisco. 
Westruck Chinese a long way back in Nevada. 
Tliey arc weW worked into the industries of 
this region. Tbey do not seem numerous 
enough to make trouble. Nevada is the 
dreariest State we passed through. It seemed 
Egyptian in its desolation, determined against 
progress, to defy modern improvement. It is, 
I suppose, a question of irrigation. Green 
river banks winding among the bleak hills 
made their barrenness more striking. M,uch 
'fine scenery was missed, being passed in the 
night. 

twenty years i 



Pacific 



Ocean, after passing twenty years within sight 
and sound of its waves. I shall soon come 
to it and will exclaim like Xenophons Greeks, 
Tho sea ! the sea !" 
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Mr. J. C. BOBBINS, whose monthly rec- 
ord of " Incidents of Indian Life at Hamp- 
ton" have formed an interesting part of 
the South Eur/ Workman and whose faith- 
fulness and ability in Iho instruction and' 
care of luc Indian boys have contributed 
much to the success of the work for them, 
has been appointed by tho American 
Board an assistant missionary and teach- 
er at the Santcc Agency, Dakota. Thia 
closer contact with tbc Indians and oppor- 
tunity to learn their language will no doubt 
be of great advantage in fitting him for 
the work to which ho has devoted himscir. 
In leaving Hampton, Mr. Robbins takca 
with him the friendly esteem of its offi- 
cers and their best wishes for his success 
in bis new field. His successor at Hamp- 
ton will be another of its graduates, Mr. 
Booker Washington, of West Virginia. 





S'JBOM HAMPT0H OEADUATE 
TEACHERS. 
From our Missionary to Africa. 
Cold Water to a Tiiirsty Soul. A 

MinainM a nv Rn AnpRiirinTRR ProrPEOT- 



When I returned with the bird, all 
looked, and laid their hands over the^r mouths 
and said in their lingo, " That man can shoot 
gun bad "—meaning, well. Whouovor I pass- 
ed that place after that, I was known as tho 
" roan who sahby gun." 
By thiamine tho chief had arrived^ and after 



pie. Because they have been in the mission 
and have been kept from these things till 
now, they go into them like a pig into slops, 
both head and feet. 

I see that I cannot write you all I want to, 
for if I do my letter will be too heavy for the 
mail to carry as a letter. I shall ask every one 

n f ™„ rfta d tl.U H»a ritrl.nrtl mfttPR tn writ* 



from and opened the 1st of last Octo- 
ber, with forty or fifty pupils, and before I 
had gotten homo it had increased 100 per 
cent. We have now on roll 130, ( Vith an av- 
erage attendance of 100; and would have 
more, but some of the people here are too 
poor to buy clothes for their children, mm*h 
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LETTEB8 FEOM HAMPTON OEADUATE 
TEA0HEB8. 

From our Missionary to Africa. 
Cold Water to a Thirsty Soul. A 
Missionary Sharpshooter. Prospect- 
ing for a Mission Station. Educated 
Heathen. A Schoolhouse in Virginia. 
A Plea for Books. Making haste 
blowly. Gone to Kansas. 

from our missionary. 

Before this letter leaves the press we 
hope to have a second and perhaps a 
third missionary graduate in Africa or on 
the way. We hope they may be as car- 
nest workers as their predecessor, who 
is completing his third year of faithful 
service. It will cheer his heirt to feel 
that he has comrades in the field ; but it 
is a broad one, and they wiM be so far 
from his station that thcypmay never 
meet. His old schoolmates will not be 
able, we trust, to resist his appeal for let- 
ters, which are like cold water to a thirs- 
ty soul, to a missionary toiling among 
strangers In a far country. 

To ! ■' Graduate* of Hampton. 

Mkndi Mission, Sherbro Is., ) 
West (J. Africa, April 10, 1880. f 
Dear Schoolmates: — 

To-day I have had no school, as it is 
Friday, and wo only have school four days in 
a week ; so I thought of spending a part of my 
timo in talkiug with you. Some timo ago I 
wrote you a long letter, and did hope to hoar 
from many of you by so doing ; but I failed to 
hear from even those of you to whom I wrote 
direct. Hut notwithstanding your forgetful- 
ness of me, I can never forget you, and those 
happy days which we spent together at Hamp- 
ton. Our Friday evening prayer-meetings and 
our Saturday night Debating Society are two 
pleasant thoughts in my mind. Tho hymn 
which wc used to sing so often, "From Green- 
land's icy mountains," is still a lovely one to 
me; also, "From every stormy wind that 
blows," and the verse which says, "Though 
sundered far, by faith wo meet around one 
common mercy seat." Yes ; I feci that I can 
meet many of you at that " mercy seat," whilo 
we are said to be 5,200 miles apart, and some, 
more. 

It will soon be three years since I left Hamp- 
ton, and since then Tbave seen many strange 
things. I have made many new friends, even 
in the wilds of Africa, where they don't know 
one day iu the week from another. But when 
they como where I am they always seem glad 
to see me (those who have seen mo before), 
and treat me kindly. This is caused by treat- 
ing thorn kindly. Whenever a ^ouutryman 

always have a word for him. If he cannot 
speak English I show him something, a pic- 
ture or a book, to let him know that I am in- 
terested in him. They love to look at your 
watch, or anything you have which came from 
America. 

PROSPECTING FOR A MISSION BTATION. 
On the 12th of January last, Dr. James and 
I left this station to go into the Mendi country 
to look out for a place for another Mission 
Station. We bad live meu to man our boat, 
and after wo bad gone a good way, the tide 
was hard against us, and we anchored about 
10 o'clock in the uigbt to wait for the tide. 
About 4 o'clock A. si., 13 th, we bad the tide 
good, and we started on. Wc sailed till about 
4 o'clock that afternoon, when the tido was 
again against us, and we stopped at a town on 
the river called Mogumbo. We put up here 
for the night, as we wauted to see the chief, 



When I returned with the bird, all came and 
looked, and laid their hands over their mouths 
and said in their lingo, '* That man can shoot 
gun bad " — meaning, well. Whenever I pass- 
ed that place after that, I was known as the 
'* man wbo'sabby gun." 

By this timo the chief bad arrived, and after 
a long and mournful cry was over (for be bad 
been to the burial of bis sou, who lived at an- 
other town and bad died), we were invited to 
see him. After a short talk with him, we got 
our breakfast and left. As I have said, this 
chief bad been to tho burial of one of bis sons, 
and when ho got back all tho women went out 
and sat around him, and yelled and cried to 
show him that they were sorry with him about 
his son, and truly they eared no more about 
his sou's death than you who nover heard of 
him 

We left there about 8::10 a. m., and reached 
a town called Cuncanaua, where we were to 
make our headquarters, as it is tho safest place 
in the Mendi country as tho British Govern- 
ment keep a police force there. Having sent 
word to Mr. Hays, who was a trader there, 
but has gone since, that we were coming, ho 
Boon had us a house made ready, and a kid 
dressed for our dinnor. After we had rested 
some, we went around through tho town to 
see the people, who seemed very glad to see 
us, as Mr. Hays had told them that we wore 
going to bring the mission there. 

The next day we visited a town called Dodo. 
This is a walled town, having three walla, but 
very unlike those around Jerusalem, for they 
are made of wood — poles which are put in the 
ground upright, and are about twelve feet 
high. There are three sets of these, making a 
complete fence each. The chief here is very 
savage indeed; he is very large in size and is 
much feared by the country people. He has 
about twenty-five or thirty wives ; and when- 
ever he sees a man with a wife which he would 
like to add to his number, he only has to say 
so, and the poor man must give her up or he 
{the chief) will cause him to bo put to death 
or sold into slavery. He is a Sberbro man ; 
bis name is Mr. Humper Ranco, and be is 
truly a heathen. He is a bad, bad man. We 
saw him and had some talk with him about 



pie. Because they have been in the mission 
and have been kept from these things till 
now, they go into them like a pig into slops, 
both head and feet. 

I see that I cannot write yon all I want to, 
for if I do my letter will be too heavy for the 
mail to carry as a letter. I shall ask every one 
of you who read this, dear schoolmates, to write 
me a line. I shall be so glad to bear from you 
all. I have not heard from a good many of 
you Bince I left America, which will soon be 
three years. 

I hope that when you pray you will remem- 
ber your lonely schoolmate in this benighted 
land. 

Hoping to hear from many of yon Boon, 
1 am ever, your schoolmate, 

ackiiel E. White. 
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A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA. 

A turnout similar to that described in 
the following letter, a common sight on a 
Hampton market day, is, decidedly more 
picturesque than luxurious, but our read- 
ers will doubtless enjoy the experience 
in imagination. 

Dear Teacher :— 

1 suppose you would like to know how I 
am getting along in my new home. I arrived 

at on the (5th inst., about 12:30 o'clock, 

and was examined at 5, 1 finished my exam- 
ination about ft o'clock, and then started for my 
Bchool, about thirteen miles off, in company 

with , a graduate of the Class of '77. 

We had to travel in an ox-cart drawn by a lit- 
tle donkey about three sizes smaller than Old 
Jane, Mr. Bailey's mule. Our whole journey 
was traveled in the dark, and through the 
thickest pines; alao, we were nearly frozen 
when we arrived here. On our arrival we were 
set down to a nice couutry supper, and as I had 
eaten nothing since morning, you cajfimagine 
how it disappeared from before me. After 
Bupper we talked of Hampton a fewNnionientB, 
and then took ourselves to bed. 

On Saturday 1 visited my school-house, situ- 
ated a few yards from my boarding bouse, and 
surrounded" by towering pines and thick shrub- 
bery. It is built of logs, as you might expect, 



from and opened the 1st of last Octo- 
ber, with forty or fifty pupils, and before I 
had gotten homo it had increased 100 per 
cent. We have now on roll 130, /with an av- 
erage attendance of 100; and would have 
more, but some of the people here are too. 
poor to buy clothes for their children, maA 
less books, Blatcs, etc. Our Sunday-school, 
too is quite large; but wc arc unable to make 
it as interesting as it would he if the people 
were able to buy Bibles, papers, etc. If you 
know anyone that would send us a few books 
I wish you would be kind enough to tell 
them of us. There has been a great deal of 
sickness here this winter, also many deaths. 

Give my best love to Miss M. and all the 
rest of my old friends down there. I must 
close, hoping to hear from you soon. 

Yours, &c, D. 
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and the next day visited am 
name of Mocumbra. Here 1 
chief, because when ho heard that wo wen 
coming ho ran and hid, thinking that we wen 
policemen from Cuncauana coming to take ; 
him to the Governor. The Governor had sent 
word in the country to all the chiefs thafc%Brj 
wanted to see them, and would let them know ' 
when to meet him at lion the (Sherbro Islardfc 
This place is a nice place, and all tho people 
looked neat and clean. We talked with theuij) 
and found that they were of the Timny tribe ." 
As the chief was away and did not come while, 
we remained, wo could get no answer about 
place for a Mission Ration. 
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Mr. White's reflections upon the im- 
portance of keeping a hold upon the con- 
verts from heathendom, show good judg- 
ment and observation. This is the point 
of strain in all missionary work, and has 
often been the point of failure. It is the 
point to be looked out lor in the new de- 
parture in the Indian work, and the hope- 
fulness of the effort is, to a great extent, 
in the better appreciation of this point by 
the Government and the people, and the 
better surroundings to which the students 
will return than existed fifty years ago. 

We went to many other towns which I'shall 
not bo able to tell you about in this letter. 
But from what I saw and learned about tho 
country and people, I don't think that Africa 
will ever be civilized by sending out a few 
missionaries here and there. Tho only bopo 
for Africa as a wholo is to send out a colony of 
people, and pL 



el or do without it, as the school hoard does 
usee to it. My liouVe needs no ventilation, 
r there are cracks iu the wall large enough 
let a cat through. 

On Sunday, I went to Sunday-school a few 
ilea from my boarding house, and had no 
sen tier entered' the room, than I was called to 
couduot the m«-uiig: about this time Miss 

this Moody mid Sankey books, and then I led iu 
prayer. After prayer 1 took charge of the Bi- 
hie chi^s and taught them from the Southern 
WoiiKMAN, Sunday-school Edition. 

On Monday, I opened school by reading the 
4th Proverb, and prayer, and spent the most of 
my time in organizing, and have not finished 
yet, as all the children have not come, and 
many that are here are not provided with books. 
I have on .roll to-day eighteen, and by next 
Monday 1 expect twenty-five more. I am in 
need of a few picture papers to paste upon the 
walls; if you have any you can send them; I 
will be very glad to receive them. 

Please give my regards to all my Sunday- 
school classmates. I shall be glad to hear from 



you at any 



From your obedient scholar, K. 



A PLEA FOB BOOKS. 

The writer of the following letter is one 
of Hampton's best graduate teachers, and 
his wife is another. His faithful work 
deserves every encouragement. The plea 
for Bibles and Sunday-school books and 
papers is a very common- one. We re- 
spond as far as possible,' and could easily 
distribute with great benefit many hun- 
dreds more every year. 
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:nt out and walked, 1 
eucss, about five miles, and only shot ono 
"more. When 1 gotback to the town there was 
another sitting in a tree near the place where 
I Bhot tho first. The people came out to see 
mo shoot it, for they never kill a bird or any 
thing unless they can almost touch it with 
their gun. I lired, and killed it also. Short- 
ly, another came and pitched in the bushes 
near me, and they calle/1 out tome, "Massa, 
Massa, try him." Once moro they gathered 
to sco me shoot, which I did, and killed that 
one also. Svhilo my boy was getting it, I 
hoard a bush-fowl making a noise out behind 
tho towu. I went to look for him, and saw 
him sitting upon an old tree whioh had lost all 
its branches, so ho could sco me from any di- 
rection. Theso birds are largo as a ben, and 
very wild. I could not get close enough to 
him to kill, and I thought best not to shoot 
unless I killed, for I didn't care to get my 
good name down so soon. But I knew that 
my gun was good, beiug a breech-loader, and 
would kill a long way; BO X said I would try 
from where I was, and to iny surprise as well 
as joy, the bird fell at the crack of the gun. 
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Christian habits, 
come men and women, 
ach their people ; but 
lose sight of them, 
> walk alone. Take 
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and 

after he has been somewhat educated turn him 
out to root hotr, or die, and tho first thing be 
thinks about is selling rum and tobacco. You 
may tell him that he should be a missionary, 
yet do no more to make him one, and in a few- 
years you cannot tell that this boy has ever 
seen a "school or a mission house. An educated 
heathen is the worst in the world, and I am 
sorry to say that we have mauv of them hero 
With us. Those who are doing anything, and 
have kept themselves like men, I can count on 
the lingers of my left )l ' 



Ialikax Co., Va., 
March 14, 1880. 
Mitt Z., v 
My Dear "Friend : — As it is raining 
day and I have not been able to have any 1 
bath School, I thought I would write y< 
few lines to let you know that I have not 
gotten you all. I hope you will excuse 
for not writing to you before now. I v 



SCHOLARSHIP 

The following is one more of the 
"scholarship letters" written ; 
every member of the school to t 
whose contributions of scholarships of 
$70 a year meet the schooling of most of 
those who come to Hampton Institute. 

FHOM A MIDDLER, 

( The following letter is by a young girl 
of the Middle class.) 
Dear Friend : \ 

I am informed that all of the new atu- 
dcntB are requested by General Armstrong to 
give a sketch of the history of their Uvea, 
which I will try to do. I was born in Vir- 
ginia, March tenth eighteen hundred and 
fifty seven. I had three brothers and a sister. 
My parents were slaves. I know very little 
about slavery, for I was very young about 
that time. I will tell you a story which my 
parents used to tell me. My father and moth- 
er did not belong to the name man; but they 
were not any great distance apart. After a 
while my father's master died, of course after 
the master is dead, the slaves being consid- 
ered as property must be divided as well as 
the rest of the estate. The day came for each 
of the heirs to have Ids or her share of the 
property. It so happened that my father, his 
mother, and sister, fell to the heir that want- 
ed to go to Mississippi, and carried all of his 
number of slaves, but my father said he 
would not go, and ran away, that being his 
only method of escape. My father came 
home after the heir was gone, and was sold 
to a gentleman who lived in the village of 

. Then my /mother could not see him 

but once a niouthj. 

I will now give' you an account of an inci- 
dent that I witnessed. One day just about 
noon, I saw a vast number of colored soldiers 
coming down the rond. They marched -into 
my master's yard. The captain rode around 
to the several quarters of the slaves, asking 
them did they want to be free; and com- 
manding them to get ready and go with him. 
Some of the slaves on hearing that they were 
free, shouted for joy, while some of the oth- 
ers felt quite sad, because they did not know 
where they were going, and to whom they 
should go "for support. In a short time, the 
slaves, with soldiers and captain, were on the 
road, traveling to where they knew not. The 
whole company not traveling very fast, did 
not get any great distance from the place 
from which they last started ; consequently 
the whole company had to camp out of doors 
all night; their only shelter consisting of a 
camp made of bushes. The slaves traveled 
on in this way for three days and nights. On 
the morning of the fourth day, they arrived 
at the village where my father lived. There 
my father was waiting "to receive his wife and 
his dear children. He knew that we were 
coming, so he made preparations for us. 

In a few days we were comfortably situated 
in a uice little house, whi^h my father had 
prepared. 

A school, called the government school, 
jout four miles from my home. 
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stations, we would be able to nive U««e young 

men and women work to do, and not allow 
' them to fall hack into the habits of the conn. 
| try, in some even worse than the country peo- 



there; did not get home until just a few days 
before Xuios. I nm still teaching, but not in 
the same place that I have been for the lost 
three or four years. Money is so scarce down 
here that they were not able to have school 
at my old station, so I had to change. I had 
gotten so attached to my old pupils that I 
hatijd to give them up quite as badly as they 
did inc. And. by the way, some of themjirc 
so determined on getting nn education that 
they are still coming, walking five or six miles 
per day. Well. I took the school here with 
the understanding that my wife should be my 
H8sia$aat. I being away when the time 
came for the school to commence, in 
order to get in ten months, she came down 



I had a i 



fond 



rere both 

that she - 
y colorerT I 
the West 
ind smart 



My first nnd my second 
white. I was very fond 
I felt quite soi 
was going lion 
teachers. Om 
Indies. He w 
teacher I w 
teacher I ever had, because he always took 
such interest in his pupils. He was tho only 
one that had over taught me anything about 
arithmetic. About this time mv father died, 
and I was left a, fatherless cliild with an afflict- 
ed mother. Mr. , the County Superin- 
tendent, was interested in me, and advised 
me to come to this school. I feel very thank- 
ful to the kind friends at the north, for their 
liberality to us. I hope the Lord may always 
smile upon you. 

Yours Respectfully G. 



0FP FOE BEBKSHIBE. 

Twenty-five of the Indian Btudenta of 
Hampton seventeen boys and e.ght giris, 
ftarted for their summer homes among the 
SS „f Massachusetts, on Monday, June 14th. 
ImTscattered on neighboring farms, 



the reason I Bent you to school to learn and be 
like a white girt. Your father, 

"Black Crow." 

effect >on indians of bending their chil- 
dren to school. 



friend alter nreaKiasc you won »b«.u «^ a« 
shooting again. I had buffalo meat just one 
for breakfast. I will tell you how ray home 
look, Indian bed just on ground. My father 
and my mother have a bed onf side of wig- 
wam ; I and my brother other side, and my 
»i „?,!„ o^,l t\y*> Ann* nn niifi side. 



very good. Two years I stay St. Augustine, 
then come to Hampton. At Hampton I go 
to school and I work . I like school and 
work.. I don't want to go home just now. 
I want learn more English, more work and 
more of the good way. When I finish my 
school here, I j 
to work also. 




OFF FOB BERKSHIRE, 
Twenty-five of the Indian students of 
j£££, seventeen boys and eight girls, 
ftartcd for their summer homes among the 
SuS Massachusetts, on Monday, June :14th. 
^' Jn be scattered on neighboring farms 
ll/re they will share -the home life and be 
±dTy cared for, doing light work foftheir 
wd, and under the general supervision of 
Mr Alexander B. Hyde of Lee, one of the 
t „r« trustees This was proved last sum- 

MP " g their English, and broadenmg their 



proving 

"Strip to New York, on the fine new 
...uner Manhattan was pleasantly made Bpite 
TSme rough weather, and the day of sight 
J, in . N?w York was full of interest, both 
T I,? -nidcnts and those who were enjoying 
hci interest. Central Park, with the Zoo. 
nd the Mall the Post-office and Equitable 
n,,il,iinL' with' the splendid view of the city 
£d harbor from the top, and a free ride to 
Hiirh Bridge and back to the Battery on the 
Elevated Railroad by courtesy of the compa- 
re were among the experiences whose won- 
der and delight merit 6 further description. 

A reception was given them at the Y. M. 
A Boom at noon, where short speeches 
were 'made by Gen. Clinton B. Fiske, and 
Mr. Smiley, Indian Commissioners, Rev. Mr 
Kinir of Harlem and Rev. Mr. Bradford of 
Moniwr General Marshall and Mr. Rob- 
in, spoke on the part of the school, and the 
.tudents contributed a hymn, "Nearer, my 
God to Thee," sung in Dakota, and a dia- 
logue in the sign language. 

At eight the next morning the party left 
(or Stockbridgc, the railroad companies kind- 
ly allowing them half-fare. We may hope 
next month to hear a good report from their 
country homes, with more graphic details of 
their trip there. 

LETTEBS FBOM INDIAN PARENTS TO 
OHLLDEEN AT 0AELISLE. 
Through the courtesy of the Depart- 
ment copies of some of the letters refer- 
ed to by Capt. Pratt in our last number, 
have been sent us from Washington, of 
which the following are a few interesting 
extracts : 

"Darlington, Ind. Tt. (Cheyenne and I 
■ Arapahoe Agency.) Feb. 5, 1880. ( 
"My Bear Son: I received your kind let- 
ter and was mighty glad to hear that you are 
trying to learn how to read and write. Don t 
play much. Study yodr lessons. I sent you 
to school to learn English. I shall be happy 
to see you when you come home so that you 
can write letters for me to my friends. I am 
' on white man's road now. Be good boy. I 
will send you more things. 

"Your father, Bio House." 

" Pine Ridge Agency, Dakota, March 8th. 

" My dear d/iughter : It made my heart very 
glad indeed when I received your picture. I 
think that it is a very good one. I made a 
(cast and called all our friends and neighbors 
to sec the picture . I bought twelve yards of 
calico and made a present to every one who 
came to look at your picture . I bought pump- 
. kins and other things out of the store, about 
ten dollars worth, and we had ten kettles full 
of food for our friends who came to rejoice 
with us. It makes me very glad to think that 
you arc so well taken care of and so happy. 
I trust that I shall bo ablo to come and see 
you this summer. Our agent when he left 
here to go to Washington said he would ask 
the President to let all the men who have sent 
children, go on to Bee them in the school. 

" Your father, Lone Bhab 

"Pine Ridoe, D. T/. Marcli%Uh. 
"My dear Grandson: I wished you to 
. grow up a wise and useful man, so I sent you 
to the school. There, are four of us in the 
band which rank alike as chiefs, and I trust 
that Capt. Pratt will be able to make you a 
U'.nliti" man. Your grandfather, 

"N. Water." 

"Rosebud Agency, Dakota, March, '80. 
"Txtoking Woman — 

"My daughter : You went down 
to the school to learn to read and write and 
how to do housework. I hope when, you 
come back you will know all the ways of the 



the reason I sent you to school to learn and be 
like a white girL Year father, 

"Black Crow." 

effect on indians of sending their chil- 
dren to school. 
The real effect upon Indian parents of send- 
ing their children to a "white man's school," 
ae need ask who reads the following let- 
ters: 

"Pine Ridge Aoency, Da., Ajiril 15, '80. 
"My dear Son: I send my picture with this, 
you see that I had my War Jacket on when 
taken, but I wear white man's clothes and am 
trying to live and act like white men. Be a 
good boy. We are proud of you, and will bo 
more so when you come back. All our peo- 
ple are building houses and opening up little 
farms all over the reservation. You may ex- 
pect to see a big change when you get back. 
Your mother and all send lovo. 
"Your affectionate father, Cloud Shield. 

"Rosebud Agency, Jan. 4, '80. 
My dear Daughter : Ever since you left me, 
I have worked very hard and put up a good 
house and am trying to be civilized like the 
whites, so you will never hear anything bad 
from me. When Capt. Pratt was here, he 
came to my house and asked me to let you go 
to school. I want you to be a good girl and 
study. I have dropped all the Indian ways 
and am getting like a white man ; and don't 
do anything but what the agent tells me. I 
listen to him. 

"I have always loved you and it makes me 
very happy to know that you are learning. 



Bear's Heart, breakfast. Then I told my very good. Two years I stay St. Augustine, 
friend after breakfast you come again we go then come to Hampton. At Hampton I go- 
shooting again. I had buffalo meat just one to school and I work. I like school and 
for breakfast. I will tell you how my home I work.- I don't want to go home just now. 
look, Indian bed just on ground. My father , I want learn more Enghah more work and 
and my mother have a bed on* Bide of wig- . more of the good way. When I finish my 
warn-' I and my brother other side, and my BChool here, I go home to teach my people 
sister another side, and the door on one side, to work also. I want my mother and Bisters 
The fire is in the middle. My people sit on to work house, and I and brother to work 
bed, and my mother she give us a tin plate | farm. When they put chainsjra me to take 
d cut meat, 



knife no fork hold 
the meat by the hand, eat with knife. After 
breakfast 1 go shooting with my friend. I 
eat three times every day. Sometimes two 
times when not much meat. All the time 
meat, that is all. I no work, I play all the 
time. After a while I big tt>y. My father 
he said, Bear's Heart you try kill buffalo now, 
I say yes. When Indians went buffalo hunt- 
ing I go too. One time I shoot twice and kill 
buffalo. I skin buffalo and put skin and 
beef on my horse. I took to my wigwam. 
My father he say Bear's Heart, how many 
times you shoot. I say one time. He say 
good. When I big-boy my father give me 
gun and I shoot deer. All the time I shoot, 
I done no work. My mother and my sisters 
do work. When my father died I was a bad 
man. By and by about twenty Indian young 
men went to light Utes. I told my mother I 
want to fight to, and she said yes. I go and 
fight all dav first time, we killed one Ute and 
four Cheyenne. Sundown we stop. In Texas 
I fight again. In Texas all time light no stop, 
some fight, some take horses. In the sum- 
mer I fight, in the winter no fight. One time 
I went to a big fight. I fight then I got tired. 
I say my two friends let us go back to agen- 
cy ; my friends they say yes. We went to 



I from my home, I felt BOrry, but I glad 
, for I good boy now. 



Corrtspnbtnct. 



Editor of Workman : 

Enclosed please find subscrip- 
tion for Workman. I desire to keep posted 
on the advancement of the Indian children, 
as the parents of those from this Agency are 
constantly making inquiries of me as to the 
welfare of their children. 

There is an increasing interest taken in 
your school by the Indians and I believe the 
time is propitious for the establishment of 
a thorough system of educational training, 
which alone can accomplish the reclamation of 
the little barbarians. 

Without an early industrial or educational 
training few white men or women e\ 
a position of usefulness in civilized 
ities, on the contrary they become as a class, 
burdens upon the commonwealth and evidence 
bv their life and conduct, the wisdom of the 
cstablishmcnfof Poor Houses, Houses of Cor. 



attain 




hear'you" 
write to I 



. show ua how to take 
id English books for 
father, Bio Head." 



, to the wl 
. Tell yc 

; and he a good boy. 



My daughter, you arc such a good girl, that is 



"I get my friend Big Star to write for me. | 
If you could read and write, I should be very 
happy. Your father, Brave Bull. 

" Why do you ask for moccasins. I sent you 
there to be like a white girl and wear shoes." 

Yankton Agency, D. T., April 5, '80. 
Gen. Armstrong : 

My Friend : I never saw you, but I 
have already a strong attachment for you. I 
already wrote you two letters, as you know, 
but to-day I have thought of vou again. 

I had two boys big cnoifgh to help me 
work, but you have them now. I wanted 
them to learn your language. And I want 
you to look after them as if they were your 
boys. This is all, thy friend. 

Fat Mandan 
Is my name, and I shake your haud. 

INDIAN TALK. 

BY BEAU'S HEART, CHEYENNE INDIAN, FROM 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 

We publish by request the "Indian Talk" 
iriven ot the Hampton Normal School Anni- 
versary by one of the Indian students, the 
last one left at Hampton of the Indians from 
St. Augustine, the rest being at Carlisle or at 
their homes. 

It is entirely original. Bear's Heart was 
three years at St. Augustine, and has been 
two nt Hampton. 

SOMETHING ABOUT MY LIFE. 

" When I was a little hoy, I got out bed, may 
be six o'clock every morning. I go out Wig- 
I warn, wash face, go back iu Wigwam. My 
father comb my hair and he tie it then he 
| paint my face good. Then my father said 
you go shoot; my little friend come and I 
said to him let us go aud shoot. When fin- 
ish cooking, my mother she say Come here, 



Agency, the Cupt. take to us, he say, Bear's 
Heart what you want to do, fight or stay here. 
I said stay here; all right say he 'go to wig- 
wam.' About oue month after, Cheyenne 
chief he tell agent Bear's Heart had been 
fighting so he is bad, then the Captain put"" 



i the guard-h 
t my twi 



lit > 



By and by the Copti 
ds to tell all Indians 
to agency. All Indbj 
i Cheyenn 



rection and Prisons for their accommodation 
and safe keeping. 

It is absurd to expect a different state 
of things among a barbarous people. To 
render them useful members of society, the 
Indians must not only be converted to Chris- 
tianity, but also to habits of neatness, ordei, 
industry and respect for regularly constituted 
authority. That you realize this fact is evi- 
denced by the thorough manner in which you 
are inculcating these ideas in your system of 
Christian, industrial and educational training 
at Hampton, in which arduous undertaking 
you have ever the earnest sympathy and Bin- 
cere I'uoil wishes of your friend, ( 
Geo. LeR. Brown. 



fight 
come back th. 

all Indians and told Copti 
fight, the Captain put bad Indians in guar 
house, and colored soldiers put chains c 
their legB. One man he got mad and ru 
the soldiers shoot but no kill, him. By ni 
by good many soldiers come from. Fort S 
and took us to Fort Sill, where 1 1 saw Car. 
Pratt. Good many Kiowas, Comanches ai 
Arapahocs, Chcycnncs all together with s. 
diers uml Capt. Pratt take us to Florid 
When I ride to Florida all the time I think I 
by and by he kill me. When I been to St. j A fe 
Augustine some time and womans and mans | f the sol'tiieiin no 
come to see me and shake hand, I think sol- thumbed by the colore 
diers no kill me. After awhile Capt. Pratt j I usually lend my pap 
took off all Indians chains, but not too quid 
s no have money. E 
every Indians two se 
a-bean shine, he told i 



VISIT TO 00L0BED SCHOOLS. 



llccted some numbers 
already well- 



ghbon 



Capt. Pratt he 
got sea beans, he gi 
beans, he say make 

how and when we make sea bean good we 
take to him, he give us money . First time 
we make sea-beans, then bow and arrows, 
then paint pictures. By and by teacher she 
come with pictures of dogs, cats, cow and tell 
us every day nine o'clock morning we go to 
school stop at twelve o'clock, afternoon just 
make sca-beaus. Before Indians went to 
school, Cnpt. Pratt he gave Indians clothes 
just like white men, but Indians no want 
haircut. Sunday Indians go to church St. 
Augu3tinc: down from head, Indians same as 
white Bieu ; but heads, long hair just like In- 
dians, By and by after Indians go to church, 
they say I want my hair cut; my teachers 



d wended my 
way to Miss Harvey's school, to sec if I could 
find any subscribers among her pupils. 

Miss Harvey is a Virginia lady, who was 
deeply impressed with the horrors of slavery 
in her childhood, when her father's servants, 
owing to his having been unfortunate in bus- 
inessf were Bold for debt. The sorrowful 
scene, when the beloved old nurse was carried 
away by the sheriff, and her mother, overcome 
with ^iief lay fainting on the threshold of the 
dismantled home, was neverto be forgotten by 
a sensitive heart. Left an orphan at an early 
age, Miss Harvey struggled bravely for the 
education which could lit her for teaching, 
and since the war she has done excellent work 
'in the colored schools' in which she takes a 
most kindly interest. 

Visiting schools is one of my amusements, 
and I am constantly impressed with .the fact. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



that thcro aro two kinds of teachers, those 
who km) their work, and those who lovo their 
wages, find on hour spent in a school-room 
will tell to which class tho teacher belongs. 

Miss Harvey is one of those truly called to 
to teach, and. a glanco at her attentive, or- 
derly scholars'shows the observer that sho re- 
alizes tho impo-tance of tho teacher's office. 



inclined to claim superior intellect for thom- 
selvcs. Tho noxt inquiry was rather puzzling 
to most of tho pupils, who? as Miss Harvey 
oxpluincd, wose too young to remember slav- 
ery or know much of politics. " What is the 
difference between the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and tho Emancipation Proclama- 
tion 1" Some assistance from the teacher was 



of tho colored Public School hero took place 
at a time so near that at whichjwego to press; 
for the excellent performance of their pro- 
gramme lost evening in the Methodist church 
deserves a special and detailed notice. Every- 
body was surprised at the advancement the 
scholars have made, and the high order of the 
exercises gratified' tho entiro audience (the 
«nili>rw filled with whitn visitor^ bevond 



mense concourse of Voters could bo assem- 
bled, provided the usual means of partizan 
persuasion were not forgotten. 

Party lines aro but faintly drawn at pres- 
ent, and probably the controlling vote lies in 
the bands.of that "gTcat middle class" not 
blindly attached to cither pnrty, and who will 
vote, partiy on what they believe to bo tho 
minninir «,,1p Rnrl nnrtlv on the ncrsonal DOD- 



that thcro aro two kinds of teachers, those 
who lovo tholr work, and those who love their 
wages, and on hour spent in a school-room 
will tell to which class tbo teacher belongs. 

Miss Harvey is one of those truly called to 
to teach, and. a glance at her attentive, or- 
derly scholars^shows the observer that she re- 
alizes the importance of tho teacher's office. 

Instead of the switch or ruler, which so 
often forms the badge of office with instruc- 
tors, her table is covered with plants and 
minerals, the naturo of which "Miss Fanny 1 ' 
carefully explains to her pupilB, and tho inter- 
est the children show in collecting such things 
testifies to tho confidence and affection they 
feel for their teacher. 

When I reached the school building, which 
is a somewhat dilapidated frame house, poor- 
ly furnished as to desks and blackboards, and 
was the first school-house opened for color- 
ed people here after tho war, the funds for 
it having been given chiefly by Philadelphia 
Friends, I found' tho children playing in the 
yard, it being still a half hour to school 
time. Miss Harvey soon arrived, and invit- 
ed me into her room, whither mauy of the 
children followed, it being one of her rules 
that 1 orderly pupils may go to their desks 
before the bell rings, and write on their slates 
what they havo seen on tho way to school. 
This cultivates observation with the children 
and tho slates arc read in turn by the teach 
er or pupils. Almost every object visible 
on the streets that morning had been ro 
corded by some of these young reporters, 
and one bright Utile gill, with an eye to 
tho beauties of nature had noted more than 
twenty names spelling such long word: 
Calecaothus, Arborvitoj, etc., correctly. 

Before all the slates had been read the 
clock pointed to 0, and "Miss Fanny." 
who is the soul of punctuality, rung the bell. 
This was the signal for the three other 
grades which are taught in this building to 
enter and join in singing a hymn and re- 
peating the Lord's Prayer. When the schools 
are full more than three hundred pupils, 
ranging from five to sixteen years old, meet 
thus daily. The classes came in quietly and 
at once fell into line, and when Miss Har- 
vey gave the word, began with clear, sweet 
voices to sing tho popular hymn— 
"Tho ninety and nine all safoly lay, 
In the shelter of tho fold." 
There was wonderful variety of appearance 



inclined to claim superior intellect for them- 
selves. Tho noxt inquiry woa rather puzzling 
to most of the pupils, who? as Miss Harvey 
explained, wele too young to remember slav- 
ery or know much of politics. " What is the 
diffcreuco between tho Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and tho Emancipation Proclama- 
tion t" Some ossistanco from the teacher was 
necessary to gain a clear answer from tho chil- 
dren, ono of whom said at last, "The Declar- 
ation of Independence was for the white folks 
and the Emancipation Proclamation for the 
colored people. 

Upon the whole I thought the school dis- 
played remarkable quickness in answering 
questions quite apart from their regular rou- 
tine of study, and showed that their instruc- 
tor was very wide awake herself, and could 
rouse the minds committed to her care in no 
ordinary way. She takes much pains to teach 
her pupils botany, mineralogy, astronomy, 
and other branches of natural science, and 
showed me many beautiful specimens of the 
wonders of naturo brought her by the chil- 
dren. While hearing the school tell the 
names of the planets visible during the pres- 
ent month, I could but realize how different 
would be the impression produced upon tho 
rising generation of Negroes by the phenom- 
ena of nature from the ideas common to their 
less cultured parents, to whom each flash of 
lightning, every blazing comet is a fearful 
threatening of Divine wrath, portending the 
dissolution of earth and its inhabitants. 

Some of Mias narvey's pupils draw very 
well indeed, and I found many pretty pic- 
tures of plants, birds, etc., on the blackboard, 
and thought a spirited sketch of a ship in 
full sail, drawn from memory by a youth 
named Thomas Jefferson, displayed consider- 
able ability in tho young artist. Tho col- 
ored children generally are under the usual 
disadvantage <>f poverty, a great many of 
them being compelled to lose much time from 
school to work in the Tobacco factories, thoir 
wages being, very often, an important part of 
family support. 



of tho colored Public School hero took place 
at a time so near that at whichjwc go to press ; 
for the excellent performance of their pro- 
gramme last evening in the Methodist church 
deserves a special and detailed notice. Every- 
body was surprised at the advancement the 
scholars have made, and the high order of the 
exercises gratified' the entire audience (the 
gallery was filled with white visitor*) beyond 
expression. The singing of the children ex- 
cels that of any of our Sabbath Schools, and 
the recitations and essays were fully up to 
many Bchools of greater advantages. If those 
who talk so much about the inefficiency of 
colored public schools h:id been there they 
would have come away with their eyes open 
and their mouths shut." 
The Virginian adds : 
"We think we speak 
ry white person preseni 
uumbcr)when wo say that the closing exer- 
cises of the above school, Wednesday night 
last, reflect much credit upon the teachers in 
charge of the Public school, as well as the 
colored people of our town who patronize it. 
Every thing connected with the exercises pass 
cd off very pleasantly, and at the close, Rev. 
E. H . Barnett, Judge Geo. W. Ward, Messrs. 
John A. Buchanan, C. F. Trigg and S. N. 
Honakcr. being called upon, made appropriate 
and encnurnging remarks to the teachers, pu 
pils and patrons. It is the duty of all to en 
courage this commendable effort on the part 
of theso pcopli 
educate their 
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among the groups of singers, and < 



light 



readily trace the mingling of many familes 
of earth in tho faces ranging from the sooty 
sons of Ham, to the fair complexion of the 
Caucasian, with scarce the "shadow of the 
Ethiopian" upon it. Some of tho children 
of darkest hue, had long silky hair, telling 
of what the Negroes here call " Mollygaston" 
(Madegascan) blood, and hero and there ono 
bore traces of Indian ancestry. As the clear 
young voices rung out the choruses, and 
many dusky faces turned earnest eyes to- 
ward me, I could but think of that prom- 
ised day, when "all nations shall be one 
people and God himself shall be with them 
and be their God," and felt that the Shep- 
herd had indeed " Gone to the desert to find 
his sheep," in thus gathering theso children 
of an alien race into tlie common broth- 
erhood of citizenship in our western land. 
After the singing the olher grades quietly 
dispersed to their rooms, two of the young 
teachers being colored girls, the first colored 
teachers employed in tho public schools of 
the city. Miss Kinckle is a graduate of 
Howard University, and a teacher of several 
years' experience in country schools, and 
Miss Merchant, a graduate of Hampton, 
whose face lighted up with pleasant memo- 
ries aa I asked her about her teachers at the 
Normal School. 

When her pupils were seated Miss Harvey 
began her regular exercises, and after hearing 
some very good recitations ^n grammar and 
arithmetic,— the teacher seeming to possess a 
remarkable knack of keeping the attention of 
all the scholars on the subject in hand,— I re- 
quested permission to ask the children some 
questions not down in the book, and began 
by inquiring where the money came from for 
tho public schools ? " Taxes" was the prompt 
, answer of many voices. " Who paypihe tax- 
es ?" I asked, "Everybody," "Fathers and 
mother^" "Pareuts," came quickly from all 
parts of the room. "Do you think people 
who have no children should bo taxed to sup- 
port the schools?" was the next query. 
This was a new idea, and after some hesita- 
tion the children answered in the negative. I 
told them I difl not agree with them and ask- 
ed what children ought to do in return for 
being cducnted by the Stale. "Learn well," 
'* Be good students," " Make useful citizens," 
said manyvoices quickly. "What benevo- 
lent man bequeathed a large sum of money to 
aid^Southero education ?" asked the teacher 
a(this point. "Mr, Pcabody," said several 
pupils. " Which have the best minds, boys 
or gins V* was my next question. "Boys," 
wGTthc prompt answer of every boy in tho 
room, accompanied on the part of somo 
of tho complacent youths with a rather 
contemptuous glance at the girls. The little 
.girls were slower |o decide, and few seemed 
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Gloucester Co., Va., May mh, 1880. 
Editor Southern Workman; 

The school taught in this 
part of the county by Mr. William Weaver 
a Hampton student, had its closing exercis- 
es to-day. An invitation to the closing ex- 
ercise had been extended to the people in this 
part of the county. As early as eight o'clock, 
parents and children began to gather from 
every direction, at the school house, which 
was a large frame church by the roadside in 
the wood. Each one brought a basket of pro- 
visions, either a cake, a chicken or si 
thing in that line. 

When tho school opened at ten o'clock 
eral hundred people hod assembled. The 
time from ten till twelve o'clock was spent in 
the examination of classes. Considering the 
short time the children have spent in school 
they showed that they had well improved 
their chances. The recitations of the classes 
,fn arithmetic and reading by the word meth- 
od were very creditable. The parents showed 
deep interest in the examinations. Many of 
the most intelligent class of the white people, 
including some of tho county officers, were 
present throughout the day and seemed well 
pleased with the school. 

The time for refreshments was over at two 
o'clock ; from two till four was given to dec- 
lamation, dialogues and singing by the chil- 
dren, each of whom tried to excel the other. 
At night, after several declamations and dia- 
logues by the children, a lecture was given to 
the parents and friends by Mr. B. T. Wash- 
ington. 

This being the close of the free school, Mr. 
Weaver said that the people showed such an 
interest in education that ho wanted to con- 
tinue their school a while longer; so tho en- 
tertainment at night was given to procure 
means for that purpose. A small admission 
fee was charged which was willingly paid. 
Tho amount necessary to continue the school 
at least a month longer was raised. 

It is very gratifying to witness the interest 
these people are taking in education. All day 
long they seemed perfectly dolighted. Many 
of the people came eight and ten miles and 
returned at night. They say that their eyes 
arc just'being opened and they now see the 
benefit of education. 

All agree that they never had a teacher before 
take such interest in their children ; they have 
great faith in him and believe he is working 
for their true interest. 



A GOOD EEPOET PEOM ABINGDON. 

Wo have received from two Hampton 
graduates, Mr. B. L. Langford, and Mr, 
Frank Trigg, the programme of the clos- 
ing exercises of their school iQ Abingdon, 
Virginia, with two of the local papers, the 
Standard and Virginian, containing very 
kind and complimentary notices of the oc- 
casion. Tho Standard (conservative) 
says: 

» Wo regret exceedingly that the exhibition 



SOME RAMBLING REMAKES ON THE 

COMING CONTEST. KEEP 000L ! 

During a recent railroad ride between New 
York and Baltimore, my neighbors in front 
discussed the political situation from Jersey 
City to Canton Landing, while my neighbors 
behind slept through the trip as placidly as 
the du3t, flies, newspaper fiends, and other 
railway annoyances would permit. This mark- 
ed contrast in behavior suggested the question 
as to which had more profitably passed their 
time. The political disputants were radically 
opposed when they started, and even more so, 
if that-wcrc possible, when the train stopped. 
My somnoleut neighbors looked very weary 
when they got on the train, and even more 
sleepy when they got off. Lazily, as one does 
on a hot day, I turned the question over in 
my mind, and finally concluded the niddy- 
noddies had had the best of it; for while the 
occupations of both parties were fruitless, the 
disputants were much hotter, madder, and 
more fatigued at their journey's end 'than the 
devotees of gentle sleep. 

Is it fair to generalize from this little inci- 
dent, and say that the bulk of partizan talk is 
fruitless ? Will a "rank Radical" give up his 
pet hobbies, if a "hide bound" Democrat 
ride a-tilt of him ? Will any hard money be- 
liever be softened in his faith by any mush 
money talk, or vice term * I really believe 
that the number of partizan converts made by 
individuals "talking politics" is ridiculously 
Bmall, and about as many are won over from 
one side as from the other. 

The fixing of the Presidential election in 
November was a wise and considerate choice 
of seasons; for what would have occurred, if 
the final fury of the campaign had been made 
to happen when thermometers are highest and 
shirt collars most depressed ? Or what de- 
gree of enthusiasm could be worked up, if the 
reat torch-light procession of the Canvass 
ad to be made in the snow, sleet or rain of a 
January evening 1 The wisdom of our fore- 
fathers deserves at least the compliment of 
imitation, nnd all of us can pay the compli- 
ment, by not airing our partizan views till the 
crisp days of October; say after the Ohio elec- 
tion. Such a course of- action will not only 
be a delicate compliment to our ancestors, but 
we will begin to talk politics, well stored 
with facts, and with more breath to spare 
thkn those less conservative talkers whose 
tongues have been wagging all summer. 

Presidential canvasses .are wonderfully 
alike, and to expect any striking variety is to 
look for a new act in a Punch and Judy show. 
Each party will set itself up as a paragon of 
virtue, and solemnly assert its faith in the to- 
tal depravity of the other. If the man in 
the moon, or some equally disinterested 
observer, should visit the United States 
this fall, his first impression would be, 
that all saints were enrolled in one political 
party, and all sinners in the other. But which 
party contained the saints, and which the sin- 
ners, would be difficult to determine, as ev- 
ery partizan would assure him that no pure 
political saint was ever known to have voted 
tho "other ticket." 

Tho political carpenters and joiners have 
nailed and dovetailed their platforms with 
tho usual success of satisfying but few of their 
followers. 

The height of'skill in political architecture 
will be reached, when a rcversiblo platform 
bo perfected; ouc which read up and down 
means "Yes," and whon read down and up 
means "No." On such a platform an im- 



Party lines are but faintly drawn at pres- 
ent, and probably the controlling vote lies in 
the hands of that "great middle class" not 
blindly attached to cither party, and who will 
vote, partly on what they bplicve to be the 
winning side, and pnrtly on the personal pop- 
ularity of the candidate. Hunger giveB a 
keen sdfnt and great activity; so the party 
out of power, being naiurally very hungry, 
owing to their having been so long deprived 
of the loaves ami fishes, have a very fair off- 
set to the "Government aid" of the party 
in power. 

A Presidential campaign is an expensivo 
luxury, for almost every citizen seems to feel 
in duty bound to attend the meetings of his 
political associates, so as to have his own 
faith strengthened, and be more fully con- 
vinced of the wickedness and folly of tho 
other side. 

Fortunately, this country is too big for any 
individual to put in his pocket, or to rule or 
ruin at bis own sweet will. Whoever may 
be inaugurated next March, it is not likely 
there will be any convulsions of nature, and 
the wheels of government will continue to re- 
volve, no matter if a Republican or Demo- 
cratic engineer has been placed on duty. 

Howsoever true this moy be, it is a miser- 
able fact, that the Presidential canvass always 
interferes more or less with the activity of tho 
business of the country. ' Insensibly, almost 
everyone becomes more or less excited about 
the contest, and the fevcrishness of individ- 
uals induces a feverish feeling to be apparent 
in the nation. No political agitation can 
chango the soil and climate of tho United 
States, and it is hundreds to hundredths that 
no civil strife here will mark the rest of this 
century. If people would only look calmly 
at the matter, and believe that there may be 
honest differences of opinion, without either 
party being knaves or fools, the hubbub of 
Presidential years could be greatly softened. 
Still, it seems to be true, that men will quar- 
rel more bitterly over political than any other 
subjects save religious ones. Bigotry is usu- 
allv applied to' the mulish upholding of cer- 
tain theological tenets, but there are as many 
bigots politically as there are theologically. 
To say that it is not well to have decided 
political opinions, is to state an absurdity; 
but to say that a thing must be so, because 
Smith, Jones, or Robinson thinks so, is to 
state an absurdity equally prodigious, 

It is amusing, though painful, to notice 
how much more desperately two men will con- 
tend over a subject concerning which both are 
comparatively ignorant, than will two men 
better informed. In fact it is pretty safe to 
Bay, that the less a man knows, and the less 
he has seen, the more bitter partizan he is: 
among the lower animals lie finds a prototype 
in the devil-fish, who will hold to an im- 
bedded anchor until the tide leaves him 
high and dry, with as much tenacity as to the 
food he love best. Take any of the political 
issues of the day— National or State Suprem- 
acy, Currency, Tariff, or Civil Service Re- 
form—and, in nine coses out of ten, the most 
blatant partizan will be ignorant of any side 
but his own, and not know much about that. 

Brass bands and torch-light processions, 
fiery orators, fire rockets and fluttering bunt- 
ing have an almost irrcsistable influence on 
the average American citizen. Yet how few 
k that all these things must be 
11 be the fund 
awn. The ex- 
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Dcbt. but expended 
be, a fow will be benefited at 
of the many. If wo should add 
to the actual expenditures, the time lost by 
millions of citizens, the total would be ap- 
palling. 

Pure patriotism, like deep water, runs 
smoothly— the more Bhallow a demagogue, 
the more noisy he generally is. The raut and 
bluster of a ward wirepuller differs much 
from the argument of a statesman. That 
statesmen are born, not made, is an idea moro 
or less distinctly defined in tho minds of a 
large number of voters; and the natural out- 
growth of this idea is, that each and every 
ono of them thinks he is as well or better fit- 
ted to conduct the affairs of State; than the par- 
ties chosen to fill the position. It is fortunate 
perhaps that such people arc permitted to re- 
lieve their feelings by talking politics: if tney 
■were not, a social explosion would be proba- 
ble. 

It is a noticeable fact that "talking pol- 
itics" and drinking whisky arc groat aids to 
each other— talking politics in a barroom 
seoms to excite a thirst for whisky, and driuk- 
ing whisky kindles a desire to talk politics. 
The reciprocal action of tho two adds to Jho 
profit of the barroom, and hence, especially 
in cities, we ever find " tho tapsters aud malt- 
sters " takiug a deep interest iu what they aro 
pleased to term politics. 

To go to a circus and not hear tho clown 
remark as he tumbles into tho ring, u Hero 
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- are again I " wos}d be contrary to all 
Tecedcnt, arid a decided shock to conserva- 
fivc circus goers. Clowns always have said 
"ifi.ro we are again"; some people havo 
.iVan laughed; and it is fair to suppose 
J owns will continue to say, "Here wo are 
cl0 V n „ *ii ™nvas tents cease to-be an at- 



0,250,000,000 bushels of corn. The Governor 
of Washington Territory claims for it great 
superiority in wheat production, and prophe- 
sies a yield in the near future three times as 
large as the present supply of California. 
The Governor of Dakota estimates the area 
suitable for field culture and especially wheat 



Li in-: it ian Coffee. —Tho prejudices and 
practices of coffee-planters arc likely to be re- 
volutionized the discovery of a now species of 
coffee on the West Coast of Africa— the Cof- 
fea Liberiea or Liberian coffeo— and its intro- 
duction into coffco-growing countries. Tho 
transplantation of this plant from its native 



Tho Empress of Russia dlod al St. Peteribni 
Thurnday morning, JmioSd. She wa* lliedaugii' 
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«ro attain I" would be contrary to «11 
it, a*! a decided shock to conserra- 
. circus goers. Clowns always have said 
"ii,™ we are again"; some people have 
.Ivavs laughed; and it is fair to suppose 
.owns will continuo to saj, " Here wo are 
in "until canvas tents cease to be an at- 
fo cti0 „ to snia\l boys. Political clowns have 
' lot. nt "ones." wnich they offer in 



.'certain lot of "gags," wnich they 
11 their stalcncss every canvass, and fondly 
h0DC that the political small boy will cry, 
" Hi hi ! " and be intensely amused and edi- 
• j probably the stalest and most weari- 
" e ol these so-called arguments^ when 
:°L ,hallow patcd partizan attchTpTB to bo 
v,rr logical, and to provo that one of the 
mnt parties is responsible for the rascalities 
£/ some parlicular knave or set of knaves in 
it To boil down the remarks generally made, 
the statement takes this form:— 
Carpet-baggers robbed the people: 
The carpetbaggers were all Radicals; 
Therefore all radicals rob the people. 
Or if the voice proceed from the other side 
of the political fence, it sounds thus:— 
Tweed and his Ring robbed the people : 
Tweed and his Ring were all Democrats; 
Hence all democrats rob the people. 
If this be logic, what is to happen to the 
people t Yet to listen to soch rubbish, many 
people will go miles and miles, and flatter 
themselves they are only doing their duty as 
citizens. 

To what end do all these reflections point ? 
Is it not towards the necessity of a strong, 
hearty government encouragement to the. ed- 
ucation of the masses? No representative 
duiinvr.uic government can rise above the 
avcra"e intelligence of the citizens composing 
it. The school-house must go before the in- 
telligent ballot as surely as a parent must pre- 
cede the child : we will find a man being bis 
own mother just about as soon as a free gov- 
ernment like ours, intelligently conducted by 
unintelligent citizens. Intelligence linked 
with Liberty is the only corner stone of an en- 
during Republic: with Ignorance and Slavery 
as corner stones, the experiment has been 
tried, and history records no more dismal 
failure. 

As our population increases, so do our dan- 
gers. A handful of snow, pressed in a ball 
sail dropped from the roof of a house, is com- 
paratively harmless— an avalanche is fearful ; 
yet the same laws govern both. The United 
States have outgrown the snow-ball size, and 
in their present mass, the workings of polit- 
ical forces are visible to the naked eye of the 
veriest tyro in political science, that a cen- 
tury ago could hardly be discovered by the 
microscope of the political specialist. Blood 
and Iron is the Bismarkian theory of govern- 
ment: our must be Bread and Brains. Free 
Labor and Free Schools, with what our gov- 
ernment already has, will give it a cohesion 
possessed by none other on which shines the 
sun ; but with labor hindered and schools 
stopped, the centrifugal forces will exceed 
the centripetal, and our present republic 
be sent shooting out through space, seeking 
the ghosts of the republics that have gone 
before. 

Great questions of absorbing interest are 
before the country, aod if we indulge in po- 
litical disputntioos, let them be oo what will 
henefit the State, and not have for their ob- 
ject the trying of who can throw the more 
dirty water, or stir the lower depths of parti- 
tan elime. 

If wo seek to mike converts, or simply to 
confirm our cwn views, this same advice is 
salutary— KEEr cool. t. t. b. 

TJNOLE SAM'S FA KM, 



5,250.000,000 bushels of corn. The Governor 
of Washington Territory claims for it great 
superiority 111 wheat production, and prophe- 
sies a yield in the near future three times as 
large as the present supply of California. 
The Governor of Dakota estimates the area 

suitable for field culture and especially wheat | transplantation of th 
growing, at 40,000,000 acres. Turning from — : 
corn and wheat to the other great staple, 
we find that the whole cotton crop of the 
world could be raised on a section of Texas 
less than one-twelfth of its area, or be divid- 
ed between any two of the othe 
cotton states without exhausting 
their good lands." Oqr young mi 
to "grow up with the country. 
American nation grow up with its country, it 
will bo worthy to lead the world it feeds and 
clothes. 
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TnE following extract from tho official 
report of the French Exposition of 1878 
may bo of interest to our readers, as 
showing the attention attracted by tho 
Ilampl on exhibit : — 

( Tramlatian .) "The Normal Schools, 
which are publicinstitutions destined to fur- 
nish teachers for the Primary and Grammar 
Schools, are represented * * * and among 
them, in a large gold frame, figures the 
Hampton Institute of Virginia, devoted to 
the instruction of colored people. Hampton, 
where the instruction is given by teachers of 
both sexes, presents an extremely complete 
system. Students can here begin with a pri- 
mary and end with a High School course, 
though tho most important place is given to 
mechanical education. There is a school of 
agriculture, an industrial department, work- 
shops for all the mechanical arts; they de- 
sign, sew and print. 

"But Hampton is not rich! The students 
benefit by the work of their own hands, but 
this is hardly sufficient, for every day brings 
new applicants, and in spite of the constant 
assistance of rich benefactors, there is a lock 
of accommodation, some of the students be- 
ing obliged at times to camp out in summer, 
in tents, and in winter in barracks. Nothing 
can be more interesting to read than the vol- 
ume published in 1875 by Sirs. Armstrong 
and Miss Ludlow, "Hampton and Its Stu- 
dents," at the end of which is a collection of 
Negro songs, mnny of them of real value, 
mode by the head of the musical department, 
Mr. Fenncr. 

"Hampton is also a Normal School, and is 
thus furnishing the material for future Hamp- 
tons. Good luck to these humanitarian on- 
undertakings, for surely there is great need 
of theml The exposition contains many 
specimens of Hampton work, some of which 
arc well worthy of notice, especially those 
from the Printing-office, the Industrial Room 
and the writing 



LinaniAN Coffee.— Tho prejudices and 
practices of coffee-planters arc likely to be re- 
volutionized the discovery of a new species of 
coffee on the West Coast of Africa— the Cof- 
fea Liberie* or Libcrian coffee— and its intro- 
duction into coffee-growing countries. Tho 
transplantation of this plant from its native 
soil to Coylou, Brazil, and other countries has 
been attended with such extraordinary results 
that the tree is likely in time to supercede the 
Coffee Arabiea, the species now usually cultiva- 
ted . Of little importance in its native coun- 
try, the Liuerian coffee becomes astonishingly 
productive when ploced in the best planta- 
tions alongside or very close to its better 
known rival; and it has this peculiarity— that 
whereas the Arabian coffee flourishes at an al- 
titude of'frotn 2,000 feet to 0,000 feet above 
the sea level, the Lil>erian variety thrives nt 
from sea level toon elevation of 1,000 feet. It 
is not certain, however, that it cannot be cul- 
tivated at a considerably greater altitude, in 
which case its value will be greatly enhanced. 
On an estate in Ceylon, where the African 
plant has been tested, the enormous crop of 
two tons of coffee to the acre has been yielded. 
The plant is being tested in several other coun- 
tries besides Ceylon. In Brazil, Venezuela, 
South Australia, Glutemala, Queensland, Fiji, 
Jamaica, and other lands, the seeds have 
been planted or young trees introduced. It is 
curious that hitherto England has been the 1- 
principal centro of its propagation. Large 
numbers of saplings and many thousands 
of seeds have beco distributed from London, 
Itivated under arti- 
ficial heat. The seeds travel well if packed 
,mp moss. One important feature pre- 
d by the Libcrian coffee is its power of 
ing the leaf disease which is so fatal to 
the planters' hope in Ceylon. So far, at least, 
the plants grown in that colony have shown 
no signs of contracting the disease. There iB 
little doubt that /the Liberian coffee is des- 
tined to take an important place in the list of 
important vegetable prodocts, and that it will 
l>e the means of introducing a valuable indus- 
try into countries which would otherwise not 
have thought of entering into competition 
with the coffee districts of South America and 
the East.— Colonia and India. 
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rtaof tea for 1870 amounted to 53,- 
unl the not Imports or cotrto dm lug 
o 362,755,600. 

During tho month of May nine hundred vessels 
■oin rnrclgn ports arrived in New York, being tho 
hu-i.-L himiiH r that bus I'vri' .-iicoi cii that port la 



a single tnontu. 

In tho first three months of 1671) this country Im- 
ported IS 585,000 pounds of ply lion from England. 
In ihr cnn.i-poiHllii!: Uirfr iiionUis of 1 lio present 
year 465.0113, «0 poim.i-. win- Imported, an Incrcaso 
of «\«2.000 pounds. 

A bill has been introduced In the Quebec Lcglsla. 
tore for tho construction of a tunnel under Hie St. 
ljiwroneo River, lo be used by the provincial and 
oads as well as by vehicles and po- 



D0WN A 0HUTE.' 

A chute is laid from the river's brink up 
tho steep mountain to the railroad, and while 
we arc telling it the monster logs are rushing, 
thundering, flying, leaping down the decliv- 
ity. They come with the speed of a thuudcr- 
bolt,' and somewhat of its roar. A trnck of 
fjre and smoke follows them— fire struck by 
the friction with the chute logs. They de- 
scend the 1,700 feet of the chute in fourteen 
seconds. In doing so they drop 700 feet per- 
pendicular. They strike the deep water of 
the pond with a report that con be heard a 



t5.00O.0OJ. 

Tho rubllc Debt statement for the month of May 
hows a decrease of nearly sixteen millions of dol- 
us ; anil although only fifteen yen™ have clnpBCd 
in:, the it ir clewed, we have paid off S8H.000.000 
f Indebtedness. If our revenues continue, during 
hu remainder of thin year, to show a surplus pro- 
lortlonato to that of the past month, wo shall havo 
utsuntllng by the c!o«e or the year an aggregate 
lobt only about two-thirds ot tho amount out- 
tandlng August, 1865; In other words, wo will havo 
tllfihaMHu iienrlvono third or our indebtedness In 
in, again, tho Interest 
«nit iso.oooooo; when 
as S15I.0OO.0OO, allow- 
BOf nearly one half in 
more, as tho i'-' - ' 
ling as population was 

Ing. tho amount at present outstanding, I 

in. tli,. Tiv.iMirv, is onlv about ,1 1 fni- each Inlmbl- 
tant or the United Stales, against (79 in 1865. and 
the annual Interest percuplta id about 11.60 against 
KM In 1865. 

On Friday night, June lit h, while the the steamer 
Namgnnwa was proceeding on her course In a 
heavy fog from New York for Providence, she was 
run Into and sunk in Loiff *' - 
Slontnolon, a staler ship of I 
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the panic, and a rash waB made for tho boats. The 
first to reach the water was overcrowded and it 
swum iicd. but the others were put adrift with their 
precious caigos The Bleamer was settling, tho 
best from the nro was growing too sovcro to bo 
borne, and men, women, and children plunged Into 
t In' ilui k waters with clmira, inattressLs, ami wli.it- 
ovcr they could lay their hands on. Appalling' 
siM-ni-s ....(-un-eil. I he horror of which arolooBtok- 
fiitn- Cm- ibscilptlon. Fnllv tacty-Hve persons, 
mo-try chililivn. lost their lives liv this terrible ac- 
cident 
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1 100,000,000 bushels, and was divid- 
ed in hnlvcB by tho 81st degree west from 
Greenwich, a line just cast of the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania; last year's crop of 
4.1(1,01)0.000 bushels was divided equally by 
the 00th meridian, just east of the western 
boundary of Illinois. The last ten cotton 
crops raised by slave labor, from 1852 to 
1SGI inclusive, amounted to 34,005,440 bales; 
the lust ten crops raised by free labor, 1870 to 
1870 inclusive, numbered 41,454,743 boles, 
an excess of 0.457,303 bales in favor of free 
labor. In the last fifteen years the produc- 
tion of wheat and barley has trebled, the corn 
and cotton crops have more than doubled, 
potatoes nearly doubled, hay increased more 
than one-third, and oats more than 140,000,- 
000 bushels. Exports have increased in still 
vaster ratio: from 12,147,490 bushels of corn 
in 1808 to 85,401,098 bushels in 1878. and in 
the some period, from 43,059,004 pounds of 
lucon and ham to 502,814,351 pounds. 

Great as these amounts are, the agricultural 
resources of America havo only begun to bo 
developed. Mr. Porter says: " Careful esti- 
mates show that the Uuitcd States is capable 
uf maintaining an area of 200,000,000 acres 
of corn land, which, with the average yield 
of the post ten years, would give us over 



IMPROVEMENT OP THE 00L0T5ED PEO- 
PLE IK WASHINGTON. 

■ It is interesting to observe the steady im- 
provement of the colored population of this 
city. Every time I come here tho proportion 
of dirt end rags and wretchedness seems to 
have perceptibly diminished, and that of well 
dressed and comfortable-looking people to 
have increased. Something may bo lost in 
picturcsquencss by this change ; rags are often 
picturesque, and colored headdresses always 
are; but more is gained. All agree that the 
change is going on. I heard the matter dis- 
cussed last night between two ladies, both 
long resident in this city, and one belonging 
eminently to the "First Families of Vir- 
ginia." Both agreed that the whole course 
of the colored peoplo here had been most 
creditable, and that they were steadily ad- 
vancing. My Virginia friend spoke especial- 
ly of the propriety of demeanor of the younger 
women; of their good tasto in dress, and of 
the absence of tawdriness and mere display. 
Ccrtninly the congregation of the colored 
Presbyterian Church close by me would com- 
pare creditably, in dross nnd appearance, with 
any in the land. Its minister is T. S. Grimkc, 
a native of South Carolina and a graduate of 
Princeton; and his wife, formerly Charlotte 
Forten, is a graduate of a Massachusetts Nor- 
mal School, and has many friends among the 
most cultivated people of that State.— Ex. 

Died.— April 37th, at Carlisle Training 
School, of consumption, Zonekcuh, a Kio- 
wa Indian student, one of the St. Augustine 
band. Zonekcuh hnd been foiling through 
the winter at Hampton. It was hoped that 
a change would benefit him, and not being 
strong enough to go home, ho was taken 
to Carlisle. He had a lovely and Christian 
character and died very peacefully, ssying, 
" Oh no, I am not afraid to die. I want to 
to God's house." 



dashed into the 



mile distant. 

Logs fired from 
greater velocity than they have at the foot of 
the chute. The average velocity is over 100 
feet in a second throughout the entire dis- 
tance, and at the instant they leap from the 
mouth their speed must he fully 200 feet per 
second. A sugar-pine log sometimes weighs 
ten tons. What a missile! How the water is 
sir] Like a grand plume of 
nbows, the feathery spray is 
hurled into the air to the height of a hundred 
feet. It forms tho grandest fountains ever 
beheld. How tho waters of the pond foam 
and seethe and lash against the shore. 

Ouo log, having spent its force by its mad 
plunge into the deep waters, has floated so as 
to be at right angles with the path of the de- 
scending monster. The mouth of the chute 
is perhaps fifteen fect above the surface 
water. A huge log hurled from the m'i 
the chute cleaves the air and alights on the 
floating log. You know how n bullet glnnces, 
ingine a saw-log glance ? The 
th a heavy shock, but glideB 
quickly past for a short distance, then a crash 
like a reverberation of artillery, the fallen 
log springs a hundred and fifty feet vertically 
into the air, and with n curve like a rocket, 
fulls into the pond seventy yards from the log 
it struck.— Truckle (Nee.) Republican. 



The Republicans 
cago last month nominated 
OHIO for President, and Uon. 
New York for Vice-President 



their Conventum hob] 



, . , K At the Democratic Convention In Cincinnati Geo. 

could hardly have , w i,, rl ,.|,i scut Himcx-k i.C'ivd tho nomination 
" for President, and Governor English of Indiana 
the nomination for Vice-President.' 

Tho Prohibition National Convention was held 



g" 

Died.— May — , at his homo in Hertford 
Co., N. C., Charles W. Askow, a student laet 
year of Hampton Institute, nnd member of 
of the class of '82. 



uth of 



NEWS OP THE MONTH. 

POREIQN. 

An Alexandria despatch says: "Tho Egyptian 
ichsk lias Bailed for tho United State." 

England IB actively exert Ing her Inflllenco at Po- 
lo to avert war between China and II 

.ppeurcd In 



j died out of a total 



Tho cattle plague has 
<;> ,>, us. and 'i.OOO anlm, 
oi 100.000 111 the Iblund. 

■^dcsputcirrrom'Cnlcuttn - aayst - '' statistics of 
tin. r,i!, lyii (!ii!iiiiib!'C(iof Calcutta ahow that for llic 
lust row years tho proportion of tlio wholo absorb- 
,.,| hv KiiitUnnl ha- l"''''l -hnvlv .Irciciv-l ii_-. wlilh- 
that of America and China lias been Increasing." 



for the Vice-Presidency. 



ST! IN NEW YORK. 



TEACHERS AID STUDENTS SVtffS, 

month, during VACATION. For full particulars, ad- 
dress. J, C. HeCURDT A CO., Philadelphia Pa. 

[FIFTH TEAR.] 

HOME SAVINGS BANK 

OF NORFOLK, VA., 

BANK BUILDING, Cor. Main and Roanoke Sts 



ffiliarttrta, £tiittM»&fr, 187' 



AUTHORIZED CAPITAL S IOO.OOO. 
SUBSCRIBED " « 20,000. 

Deposits of any amount received from any per- 



. for deposit by Hall 
unk Book will bo promptly lelurned. 
s made In all parts of tho country. 
ounit strielly private and confidential 



Meeting, at 11, 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 



!ui!l cmno°to Enfold' 
population to enilgm - 
dunco and wealth awaited thcux 



nd where ludopea- 



GEO. S. OLUFIELD, 
J. ft. GILLETT, 
GEO. E. BOWDKN, 
II. 11.HICIIOLS, 
F. TtlCIIAItDSON, 
SAUL. IIOFFL1N, 
Capt. E. riCKUP, 
11. F. BOLSOJI, 
Itov. E. G. COKPIIEW, 
SELVf YN E. 111CKFOKD, 
GEO. E. BOWriEN. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Jlgrtrnltnral. 



THE HYGEIA HOTEI-., 

OLD FOIMT COMFORT, VA. 



THE 

"FAMTT.Y FAVORITE" 




r 



JlgrifBllnraL 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OUD POINT COMFORT. VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 



try And as a resort for 11.,- i 1' i^ir ■ „, r "nyaj 
NTrtb, 1Mb House, with accommodations for about 



BTJTTEB AND MILK. 

TOE AIAKOIANCK WE OWE TO QUEEN COW- 

The New York Nation says: Whatever we 
may think of our aneient ruler, King Cotton 
there is no question as to the allegiance we 
owt tff Queen Cow. Ever, one- of oar agri- 
cultural products, with the single exception of 
Indian corn is surpassed in value by our dairy 
SSdT The value of the cows, and of the and 
especially devoted to their support, is reckon- 
ed at I 300,000,000. The annual production 
of cheese is estimated at 350,000,000 pounds, 
and S of bu.ter at 

Their combined value-estimated at $350, 000, 
000-isonlv onc-flfth less than that of the 
corn crop. Tho production has increased 33 
per cent! within the past year, since the in- 
troduction of the American factory system in 
the manufacture of them, they- have become 
important objects of export, the "re gn sale 
amounting during tho last season to $1.1,000,- 
000 for butter and $14,000,000 for cheese. 
The exportntions this year have paid more than 
$1,000,000 freight, or enough to support a 
weeklv line of steamers to Europe. The, 
have paid *5,000,000 freight to the railroads 
of the country, and milk pays nearly as much 

^Dairying is a quiet industry, which is so 
dispersed among the great majority of farms 
in all parts of the country that we fail to 
realize its aggregate importance. As a money- 
produc ng industry it is, under the combined 
Fnflncnce of the factory system or cheese- 
makinc and of the introduction of improved 
methols of butter-making rapidly extending 
in ever, direction. One of the very ^"ut- 
ter-making regions of the country, both , 
qaantityand in quality of product, UNort^r 
Illinois and the ad pining parts of the States 

it was believed that good butter could not be 
made in the Southern States. Ther- are now 
important butter districts in all parts o the 
SoSth, and there, are indications that the 
Northern cities will soon be supplied with 
fresh erass-buttcr throughout the whole winter 
from Mississippi, Tennessee, "M other regions, 
where, before the war, the pi ofltable growth 
of grass was regarded as an impossibility No 
single influence has had more to do with the 
increased attention given to butter-making m 
these new districts than the introduction and 
wide distribution of the cattle of the Island of 
Tersev These were formerly the Alderneys 
of ™e lawns and paddocks of the rich: the, 
are now the practical butter-prodocng ani- 
mals of the best dairy-farms throughout the 
country. The favor with which the, are re- 
garded from an industrial point of v ew is ^ iredo( thoM undfcrW year. lof a 
lased upon the physiological fact that having i iB roba i,onaW. J.one un 

been bred for centuries by the small armers j lwen ,y.eight years of age n 

„« r„™„, with whom the sale of butter has i , \ 




COMFOKTABI.T ITOWISKim , 

elevator, gas and electric bells in all rooBia: wab ■ r . . >■ > . .. •. 



. /igorating atmosphere am 

winters ot the South and cool su 
the pure ocean air and the lullal 



( -iiu:\!'."l .'Isewhekc ™. . 
rature being especially adapted 
i North. For sleeplessness and 
vn waves rolling upon the sandy 
it the Hygela. 
jlegraph. 



bath Including Hot Ska, 
Mi.. ., nl lir^- in thecoun- 
eir way to Florida or the 

- cold weather sanitarium . 
Ha who seek the genial 
Hi.' .I.lieious tonic or 
t a few feet from the bed 



Hampton Normal and Agri 
cultural Institute 

FSMMMO0- 

iitconroiiATED in 1870, 



(m\& derate 



" FAMILY FAVORITE" 

IMPROVER 

SEWING MACHINE. 

The Very Best, 

The Very Latest. 

Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs, 
New and Elegant Style of Work. 

LOOSE mm. I.T0II1TIG SPOOLED. 

Casters in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 
so plain that no other teacher is required. 
If you see it, you will buy it. 

PRICES 

- i w as any first-class Machine. 

For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 



FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, Patted, and Hermet- 
ically Seated, by 

T. T. BRYCE, 

JYonnal School Grounds, 

aampton, "\7"». 

The undersigned take* tin-* method of a f l v' 9in S 
the public in gen-vl,!. .in.! lover* Ol gotm tiling. 

I m particula- •>'■" •>« 
:nual session from October 1st till the mid- |^ooUn » 
following 



„e° wii'l* pnpin ' !or P Sa°rk 

-I,, 11 cntl.H. for which the 




17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 



tJiX^^S^kS^^^SSSSl HAT. COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
■.P«H<!J '"S.^SiS Ss AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 



i catch one ml.. I "HI 



wo pounds of crab meat; 
■ 'all directions how Co,. - 
],dCval^.-twodl3hescon. 
luons to say anything to 
in • but to those who have 



supported 



:ir eeutunea — - 

of" Jersey, with whom the sale of butter has I 
" ways been an important ob ect their butter- V 
M cretion has been, by artificial sel cc ".ore 
complete;, developed than has U at of any 
othe? breed. Not only is the quantity of but- 
ter greater in proportion to the amount of tooa 
consumed, but the butter-globules of the milk 
are larger and richer, developing more rcanm 
in the churn and working into a firmer pro- 
duct. This excellence has been rccogn,/.ed 
for half a century among those who sought to 
produce butter of finer quality for "fane, 
Sae It is now fast becoming known to those 
with whom butter-making is a business nidus- 
trV and the extension of the knowledgc«prom- 
aej to make the production of butter for export 
a much greater source of nat.onal wealth tlian 

it hasJjitherto been. 

~* colored man, who has | For further i*'"™* 1 } **^™^ 



altion free to all. Board, etc . ten dolhr. , -jw^gjji, 
month, payable monthly h»l^<^»# Krnlng which I 
• • labor- six dollars cash, and" four dollars u,osc who have 

,nd,r W year, of »Se. {Jj.j^r.y.t m^torj. ^^^SS^ 
i the palate. The meul ..r til.- rial.^^omlw 
i fed venture tin- ui"-i deli, Ml- ■ d.-ll.-iou-, ... .ill 
rood, far es.e.-.lliiK' i" H" 11 !!'*"; '. , :'*" r : 



aided by She State but 
by voluntary contribu- 



"°An'nual scholarships of seventy dollars, to 
orovide free tuition, are solicited. 

nonntions of anv amount are most accepta- 
ble and are invited from all who are interested 

need of the institution is a pernia. 

nent fund. 



v.Vi.Jte'r: '"»■ e.«re.,.e ■'-"?•->;■>■ 

of the oral, can— « l«*f™*3 

- —"1 obtain far 



afor 11 i- 1 



FOllil OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustee, of the Uam r - , ^ 



111. -.ul Ht''lV 

fri-r»lii^r iii.-iu 
tin* cnibti ut 
Cities, By t 
ntcs t'lnji-Ji- f 
the wat*--^ 

fought, 

sealed, iuul 
uaeil In their (ire 
Can prepare die. 
directly from tli 
or they may be 
dictates. For 
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rs will oinain mr . ... 
11 if they bought price list, 
of our sea-board j 



AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finiah posseas- 
in ff a fineness of action and a durability un- 
Burpassed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed Send for our illustrated catalogue and 



fried, 



1MU lent SkSfi had 
ml it may 



in- aiid pepper, 
iked. U fancy 

Uike their place. 



be used In pick' 

Normal and Agricultural Institute at JIamp- . <™^™%& l <tfSS& EB°jBk 

ton, Va., the mm of. hilars, r ayaVU j U t 7 ^^^^ : ^S[T^^& 

etc., dx. 



John F. QnAin.Ks, a «~.» - — . ■ -- 
been the United Stotes Consul at Malaga. 
Spain, was admitted to practice as an attor- 
lly and counselled in thCCourta of New 
York State, on the motion of Algernon s. 
Sullivan, before the Supreme Court, General 
Term, yesterday. Mr. Sullivan said that so 
far as he knew this was the first colored man 
who had ever been admitted to the bar or 
practised law in that city. Mr. Quarles 
v ceived his early legal education 
where he was born a slave. He ■■— o . 



8. C. ARMSTRONG, _ 
Hampton, 

VICK'S 

IllustTated Eoral Guide, 



cd, via Old Point Cnn.f.n l. and all letters, to 

T. T. BfiYCE, 



™ — -- put ^ andSMl 
Ceorfga, pioweraandV^ 

toward i ^qJ-s' seeds 



tion of Consul at ' — . 
man, French and Spanish fluently. 

-.Christian Recorder, May 20«i. 

DENTISTRY. 

Dr T H. Parrnmore has permanently 
getUed in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, oyer H. L. 
Schmelz & Co. 'a store, on Main street. 



"BOOTS AND SHOES! 

Shoes of the , 

Boat olty-mAdo Worli, 

JhTeh Iwlll aell at and below cost. All other goods In 
Jl„\? « II !»• sold lower than ever, in consideration 

mSH Kdles' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. „. 
MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



!,,.! worli of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower 
™iTlu'trrtions. with. Descripllonsof the best 
™ leihlT«?ith price of seeds, and how to 
S for a Fivn Ctsrr 3T>J1P. In English or 
9 best in the world. Fiv» Cetts 
s FLORAL Q01OE, telling how to 

Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Sij 
many hundred Engravings. ForSO 
.Inpaper covers; 11.00 in elegant clotB . InQer- 

JAMES VICE, 



' Normal School Grounds, 



A NEW BOOK.-" JUST OUT 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Pliin Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 



PrU- 
Numbers 



W. A. BOOKEH & BR©.. 

Dtales in 

Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

HARDW4BB AND TOILET ABTICLBB, 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 



Price 50 Cents. Marled on receipt of Price 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 




$72 



j A. WEEK. J12aday at home e«Uy made. CesOy 
loulfitfree. Address Tana 4 Co., Augusu^ame 



rns and IBJ 
Portland. H 



Theodorlck A, Williams. Wm. C. Dickson 

T. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

C©StWtS3tON MEHCHAKTS, 

> ,t , Roanoke Square. Norfolk, Va. 6-u 



$5ta$20S^««"S?^Sffi: 



JAMES M.. BUTip, 

(BuccassoB to roanzs a ncrr.) 
■ MI'MTIIUS' AOIHT. IHPORTtR AHB III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES 

Hudwar. t»<l Mechanic.' Tool.. 
Bfc.LT I NC, PACKINC. OILS i WASTE 
PIPE AND FITT1NCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 



"a. 5 Market Sauare. Norfolk, Va 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



outturn IHorhman, 



ISSUED MONTHLY. 



Mrs. M. F. Armstrong,] 
Mr. W. N. Armstrong, I Regular 
Mn. T. T, Brvce, I Contributor!. 

Mr. J. C. Bobbins. i 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 

ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies sent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; give name 
In full, and name of Post-office. County, and 
8tatelo which the papers are to be Bent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. li. MARSHALL. 

Butineu Manager, Hampton, Va. 

Entered as Second-class Matter In the Post office at 



The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent ok trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well 
Estimates will beeent on application. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

• San Francisco, Cai.., June 6, 1881 

Flying along the shore of the great bay of 
San Francisco makes one realize that one has 
crossed the continent. It is a vast harbor, 
bounded by plains and hills, and, on.one Bide, 
by lofty mountains. 

The city is built upon forty-two hills. In 
its heart, amidst line residences, will rise a 
small mountain of sand overlooking the 
houses, but awaiting its turn for removal, for 
steadily the smnller hills are leveled to an in- 
exorable grade. But the city accommodates 
itself to the grentcr slopes, and acres of dwell 
ings are spread like a mantle over these mon- 
strous waves of Band. The sensation of the 
city to life, is the cable street-cars, which 
glide up or down the streets at an angle often 
of nearly forty-five degrees, propelled by a 
wire rope moved bv'stcuni power, running un- 
derground, to which the Conductor attaches 
the car at will, through a slot an incli wide 
; cable bet ween the rails on which 



>ry. The Golden Gate park strctct 
the city to the ocean, commands a fl 
of distant mountains, covers a succcssi 
of sand hills whose wild picturescjUeucss 
being "improved"; and is most fortunate 
its magnificent sand beach and ten mile dr 
beside the great waves that cofhc rolling 



:e a month a large steoni- 
waiian Islands and Aus- 
English mails, a twenty- 



Last Monday, June 7th, our s/eamer pushed 
slowly nwny from the dock nnridst waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs and parting saluta- 
tions, and Boon passed through the Golden 
Gate, the entrance to the harbor of San F 



nd stood out fo 
I have left i 



The ha 



ale. 



Cocoa Head, tl 



light strikes the crest of 
inlient point of the island of 
re my home la. We arc leaving 
here the leper settlement is, and 
1 scenery that I mean soon to get 
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ill 
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the car 



It i 



■ of riding in 
ith tired, achi 



elevator. This doing away w 
horses und going up and down steep hills at a 
smooth, rapid pace, is delightful. A little 
loam upon this naked sand will, with water, 
in six short months produce u beautiful and 
luxuriant rose garden. 

One city is a good deal like another in gen- 
eral appearance. 



Tin 



San F 

blocks"of first-class' Bti 
windows and fine street! 
wharves, energetic stcomtug! 
masts. Californians point v 
Palace Hotel, which is imme 
cent, having cost about five 
lars. There is nothing like il 
is built as a quadrangle, 
block, and the court 



gorge 



■ho 



id f.i 



-tlii.g 
its of 
th pfide to the 
ie and magnifi- 
nillions of dol- 
n the East. It 
rering a whole 
the centre is entirely 



is struck with the numerous windmills 
in -the city limits for purposes of water supply. 
The houses are nearly all of wood and seldom 
have over two stories, because of the danger 
from earthquakes. The mingling of the vege- 
tation of temperate and tropical climates is 
striking; the palm and tlx century plant sur- 
prise you as you go about in an overcoat. The 
weather is hot and cold at the same time. 
Thick cWthing is worn the year around, and 
yet there are very hat days or hot parts of a 
day. It is rather too stimulating here, and 
one is always on guard against keen and cut- 
ting winds. 

I was driven out on Cliff House road, 
through miles of hilly country, breathing ev- 
ery moment a rich perfume from the endless 
fleldB of yellow and purple Lupin, a wild 
flower that decks the sand hills as if for n fes- 
tival and delights the eye. From the summit 
of a hill I saw the Pacific Ocean for the first 
time in twenty years. Waves that had crossed 
tiro breadth broke iu steady, grand suc- 
the broad beach below. A few 
hundred feet from the shore were the seal is- 
lands, where perhaps fifty seals were basking 
iu the Bun or playing with each other, making 
unearthly sounds. One, especially, who was 
perched up higher than the rest, seemed to 
be addressing his fellow seals. His bellowing 
reached the shore and sounded like diBtant 



able for the trade which converges to this 
point from Oceanica and the coast of Asin. 
The "Golden Gate" seems arranged for ef- 
fect. Through it commerce pours over the I 
Pacific Ocean its varied commodities to bring 
back more than it pent, even if men and mor- 
als are ruined by the rum, powder and sensu- 
ality that abound on the outposts of civiliza- 
tion. Remote trading stations are for trade 
alone; the moral ruin they have worked is a 
nd chapter in history. Yet there arc good 
men in this work and there is some improve- 
ment along these frontier lines. 

Once fairly at sea, the Faralhon Islands 
passed, there settles down upon us all the 
monotony of a sea voynge. After a day's sick- 
ness, ladies and all "begin to appear, for the 
sea is smooth, and n fair! wind fills the sails 
and steadies the ship, which is a propeller — 

June ItA. Maui, ObIiu and Molokai in the 
distance; onshore in four hours. It is an in- 
tensting moment when one first sees one's na- 
tive' land after an absence of twenty years 
spent in the stirring events of the past two 
decades in [he United States— when that land 
is a little cluster of islands in the midst of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The islandB are volcanic, and lifting their 
rocky crests right out of a tropic sea are some 
of them so high as to he crowned with eternal 
snow. We have been seven days sailing to- 
wards them. Our fine steamship, the Zeal- 
luulin, Capt. Henry Chevalier, of the line run- 
ning monthly from San Francisco to Australia, 
via the Hawaiian Islands, a distance of 7,200 
miles, has had a delightful run over a smooth 
sea. There are thirty-eight passengers for 
Honolulu, several of them returning nfter 
an absence of from ten to twenty years to re- 
visit their old home. Many of us were chil- 
dren together years ago. One is returning 
from successful treaty negotiations on behalf 
of the Hawaiian government with England 
and Germany. Some left the islands so young 
as not even to recognize the points so pleas- 
antly familiar to most of us. 

The largest extinct crater in the world, that 
of Mt. Haleaknla, over 10,000 feet in height 
and seven miles in diameter, lies on our left, 
half shrouded in mist. On its grand slopes 
were passed the happiest days of my early 
life; soon, I hope, to be renewed with an old- 
time playmate by whose energy water has been 
brought across gulches and ravines from the 
other side of the mountain, fertilizing thou- 
sands of acres nnd creating what are likely to 
be among the most profitable sugar planta- 
tions, in the world. Galloping around from 
plantation to plantation, seeing the boys 
chewing sugar-cane every hour in the day; 
climbing to the top of the ran 1 
ing tl 



ping plain, with the sea 
ains behind, fenced ns to 
of hills; a perfect little 



patriarchal than piratical. 

I can hardly credit my senses as i 
iar peak and crest and Blope appe 
ing some youthful expedition on Ik 



mountains and lovely valleys lying Bide by 
Bide, for we aro now on the leeward side of 
the island . Long and graceful slopes, and 
not rugged, hfarrcn steeps, now greet us. I 
see the ships in the harbor ahead. All this 
is interesting and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion, and is hard to realize. The ocean is of 
a deep blue ; the land is gray and barren, ex- 
cept where the decay of volcanic rock has 
made rich soil for gross and fern and tropic 
verdure ; an equisitely delicate green lies in 
the heart of the valleyB. 

We are around Diamond Head : there is old 
Punch Bowl, an extinct crater just back of 
my mother's house. On it is a royal battery 
of heavy guns, harmless as Mary's lamb, from 
being so high up, but very effective for pur- 
pregna- 
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tails showing an astonishing surviva 
dren of foreign parents. Not a death 
ty-five years at "Punnhou," the ] 
boarding-school. The climate is wi 
enervating; but one can be always out of 
doors, and there arc such mountains to climb, 
such ravines and gorges to explore, such 
hunting ami horseback expeditions, cattle 
driving, and throwing the lasso over the wild 
steers that try to bolt from tl 
the educating power of Natui 
Mountains lofty as Mt. Blai 
| high, the largest 



..t There is Rocky Hill (on unsentimental boy 
i for back as has just left all thia to go and look at the 
The nearer monkey), back of the old school-house, which 
e the rough we used to explore in the hope of finding 
se suddenly wooden goda secreted by the natives seventy 
t look trop- ] years ngo in the great uprising against idola- 
re on the al- try. The iconoclasm was so complete that a 
ind ; there is genuine god was a great find. I see Round 
;rast is fine. Top and Manoa Valiey, into whose rich and 
: for a child luxurious recesBcs I used to go to write com- 
c in. While positions ond orations. Pololo, where we had 
res the past I such jolly pic-nics; the cocoonut grove and 
. among the | the plain, now Kapiolani park, where we had 
e other way. such glorious moonlight rides years ago, and 
ne Court of the magnificent game of Mameluke Wed- 
t," states de- ding, with twenty couples mounted on well 
rival of chil- trained horses. A line of girls in advance, of 
:ath in twen- boys thirty yards to the rear, one more boy 
:ic principal than girl, then a waved handkerchief, ond 
s warm and | both lines dashed forward ; one bov must 
a girl- 



herd ! Then 
for here are 
l.'i.OOO feet 
in the world, 



1858, a 



liometer, ond 
1 earthquake. I s 
jet of red-hot lava issuing froi 
Mauna Loa :!00 feet in height and 100 in di-| 
anicter, and a stream of molten rock flowing 
fifteen miles to the sea, sometimes at sixty 
miles nn hour, making, in the black night 
that followed, an illumination beyond imag- 
ination; an awful darkness and o lurid, hell- 
ish light, creating forever a mental picture 
that mokes all the art 1 galleries in the world 
seem trifling. This, and the view from the 
mountain-top of the ocean for 20 miles in 
every direction, and the battle of Gettysburg, 
arc the chief pictures in my mental gallery, 
and have been most educotin ; 
-a help to faith, a proof and o sign of God. 
Ordinary travel don't seem to help people 
much. I seldom, if ever, see one who has 
made the usual trip abroad who seemed 
stronger for it. except in n bodily woy. Spend 
six months among these mountains; wait till 
you get their inspiration ; it will come slowly. 
Never mind the things that men do— their 
best work is merely interesting. It is all de- 
toils, and superficial study of it don't pay. 
Not many things, but much, "JVon multa, ted 
mult'nn," as our Latin Prose used to say, is 
the thing. We who were born and brought 
up here have had a capital chance— yet 
thers exiled themselves from the world to 



d and cloud ns the enrtk 
welcon,e change and rest 
half years of war nnd fourti 
struction work at Hampton. 

Time has passed pleasantly 
with reading, Bleeping and eo 
the principal oc 
from the Bteerag 
chine which proi 
organ, by forcing 
paper, somewhat 



n year 

shipboard, 
which are 
mtions. We unearthed 
remarkable musical ma- 
cs the effect of a parlor 
■ through perforations in 
tho principle of the pho- 
nograph. The paper is ten inches in width 
out from ten to a hundred feet in length — 
four feet to a tunc: music by the foot! We 
couldn't quite comprehend it, but it served 
our purposes well for the " Virginia reel" and 
"Old Dan Tucker" which enlivened the lat- 
ter part of each day. The piano in the soloon 
is asthmatic, but has afforded much pleasure. 
Vocal talent among first-class passengers is 
limited. 4>ur Sunday choruses were rather 
faint as to general support. "Jesus, lover of 
my soul," by the prima donna 
was heavenly. P.reacliing has I: 
ing California clergyman, on Irisi 
whom I hove had several hotly 
games of "shuffle board." The services in 
the steerage were interesting. There we found 
nn qld choir leader, and several fine tenor und 
bass voices which made the quarters ring. In 
this cramped and crowded place the worship 
seemed more real and earnest than in the ele- 
gant and roomy soloon. Second-cl 
gers 
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welcome and invited to come 
ratter, but ore sensitive nnd don't like to go | are nearly orouna it; we see a toregrounu oi 
where they don't belong; so we went to them, j cocoanut trees, and nch foliage concealing 
The Bin of betting on the day's run was | most of the houses, and a background of 



11 be a bring the gospel to the heathen. They gave 
and a- up everything, but got back much: never 
of recon- were there happier or better satisfied men than 
they in their hardest days. There is rewVrd 
for every act of sacrifice; the greatest gain is 
in the greatest loss. Call a " Fool's Errand " 
not that of the man who burns his ships and 
attempts what shall seem impossible, but the 
life of the man who risks nothing, hugs safe- 
ty and comfort, persuades himself that the 
old hulks pr forts must be defended at all 
hazards, and tries to make men out of his 
sons by giving them an expensive education.' 
What he is, and not what he owns, is more 
likely to affect their character and future. 

Every minute we are passing extiuct cra- 
ters; new valleys are opening up; distant 
blue mountains are standing out with jagged 
peaks, some cloud-covered. Now we are 
abreast of the telephone station, whence we 
ore announced to the capital, Honolulu, five 
miles distant. Our friends are this moment 
passing the news around: there is bustle and 
eagerness there, for the outside world is heard 
from but once o month. For beyond are the 
Woioluo Mountains where we used to hunt 
wild turkeys. Close off the Btnrboard bow 
stands " Diamond Head." We round it; then 
—Honolulu and home! It is like a romance 
to come up to this grand old landmark ; an 
extinct crater — away from the rest ; a promon- 
tory; a curtain, to intensify the feeling of the 
returning islander os he nears home, but can- 
not see it till he has passed the Head. Wo 
nearly around it ; we see a foreground of 



en by a lead- 
hman, with 



ded with people, but it 
the great steamer turned around and oloi _ 
side ; so our friends of the sterner sex pushed 
off in boots. Several, one the hero of many 
battles in the late war, covered themselves 
with glory by climbing up, hand over hand, 
on a rope that hung by the ship's side. In 
the midst of cordial greetings which only 
long absence earns, I was amused to see the 
Hawaiians at their old tricks, swimming 
around the ship with an easy, fishy grace, per- 
fectly at home, never failing to get the quar- 
ter that curious passengers would throw into 
the water near them; a duck, Kanaka out of 
sight, then iu a moment he would reappear 
wTth the shining coin, which seldom reaches 
the bottom before it is seized. Ashore at 
last! No custom-house botheration; lots of 
pleasant recognitions, many from the natives. 
How melodious is their language— jargon to 
a stranger, but to me it is delicious to hear it 
talked ogain and to use the little I remember. 
Their faces are kind, open, forever cheery 
and ready for a smile, and they talk in a 
smooth, liquid way suited to them, without 
much thinking. There is no ring or vigor in 
nny of their words os in ours; theirs ripple 
olong, and stop and play and don't attend 
strictly to business, and they have a supply 
of convenient ones which mean anything and 
define themselves. Anything but exactness 
for a Hawoiian. Surely this is the place for 
a tired brain to rest. \ 

To have a mother again, after being twenty 
years without one, is a little strange at first. 
It was almost too much for her. Time makes 
its'impress on things'Tis well as people. The 
hen-coop I built twenty-four years ago, now 
standing in the backyard, could not be rcr - 
produced by mere skill. It knows something 
about hens that a new coop would have to find 
out. The faithful Chinaman who has stood 
by for twenty-five years came up cordially, 
but I was advised not to give him the intend- 
ed present, because, though a good servant, 
ho cares for nothing but money, with all he 
can get of which he is constantly gambling, 
with a view to laying up for himself treasures 
in China. His manner was childlike and 
bland. It was soon time for lunch. Think 
of unlimited fresh bananas!— a bunch is al- 
ways hangjng by— and of delicious mangoes 
which caunot be consumed fast enough, and 
a watermelon apiece. 

June IM.- Yesterday I had the best din- 
ner in twenty years. First, poi, made from - 
hih, the Hawaiian staple; a thick paste; 
when two days old it is food fit for the gods: 
it should be eaten with the fingers, which, 
when skilled, carry it to the mouth with a 
graceful, indescribable, spiral-like motion. 
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>r} palm bears a nut whichis valu- 



"I think that the royal palm is the hand- 
somest of all palms. The betel-nut is called 
hv some die bamboo palm becuuse the trunk 
is so like a bamboo. The Chinese consider 
the nut very choice. . 

" Once there was a Upas tree in tins gar 
den, but a storm blow it down and we were 

g "There are five kinds of orange trees. The 
il in ■ il ui" is a shrub and bears a greenish 
°" hich has a delicious perfume- " 



! and I 

Z Sere. W-tai.-ffi with P the travelfer's, palmetto, and different kinds „f 
coa refresh salt from the ponds, as superior fan palms. .J 
to the store article as sugar is to sawdust 
Then «uh a melon! There were other good 
but not unusal things on the table. Pol is an 
inspiration ; an eternal fitness by wa, of food: 
it is made from Mo, the » «■ ' .'« 
Phntcians prescribe it as food or delicate 
Sachs. 'Nothing equals it for bu, d. up 
the digestive organs when ruined by hard 

) ,U,Ln,-.i nmwment cure) are among 
" so verei-,, rv.m-.li.*. Miserable dyspep- 
tic" come cut here and be cured by the food 
of the Hawaiian,, and by the delicious pres. 
sure of their soft hands on every muscle in 

y °WeroJe to the cemetery, where the mis 
sionarv fathers and mothers are gradual!; 
„, tl„., i,,..' for their long rest and reward. 
Kl havc earned it- the wonder is that after 
ti e horrors of six months' voyaging around 
',„(- Hum in whale ships, living to savage 
hn s on dirt floors for years, and working 
over' nflv .ears with little change or rest, 
.1 ijij u«t as thev have done. In ripe 
SS T . V . dr.! p ng off. and the little 

emeC'rv w here th.-v lie under the shadow of 
II, ..r,..,'t st„ne I coral) church, is the sweet- 
's. 7n„'.t beautiful I ever saw. It is not cared 
"for bv contract b'ut bv loving hands; it is 
full o'f dowers of many kinds, royal and w — 
palms and 
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An important topic came up in our conver- 
sation The old chiefs deemed that liquor I 
should not be sold to natives-rum has al- 
ways been free to foreigners. They knew 
that it would destroy the people, anil, till 
now with their own King unci nobles and 
representatives, the people have enforced this 
distinction against themselves. But, of late, 
Chinese have come in by thousands, and 
South Sea Islanders have been imported by 
hundreds as laborers. Yesterday a motion in 
the 1.,-oislature to extend the prohibition to 
them was lost by a vote of forty to thirteen. 
So a common South Sea Islander can walk up 
and take a drink, in his rags and dirt, and an 
educated, intelligent, -.veil dressed half-while 
can't do it. This "riles" him, and there is a 
strong movement to break down the rcstrict- 
ive law partly because it offends Hawaiian 
pride, especially on the part of the smart 
dressy, free and easy half-white class. The 

King end Judd both felt tn 



which is brewed or prepared high up in the 
air in the graceful crest of the cocoa-palm, ac- 
cessible only to the spry young native, who, for 
a dime, will run like a monkey to the top, twist 
off the cumbrous fruit, letting go with a twist 
that gives it a motion Ijkc a shot from a rifled 
cannon— it strikes the ground just right, or 
it would burst, and the possessor is happy, if 
somebody will tear off the thiok husk of the 
nut. But this letter is already too long. 

s. c. A. 
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trees, perpetually bloom- 
i \s we stood there, one ol 
I.rael rame to tend the host 
dailv shower on the ever decor 
\iiart fr«m personal nssnclu 

, nJ™t interesting spot. Here their po..— . 

's of Christian civilisation in the ' gramh .an. wol Jl ; " J > 1 

. Thev tried to make a New »»' '' :.,'" , p„, \ h „„ (0 ahu C 
,■ ironies Puritans out of Ha- I have been t" ' \ . 

, did not do that, but laid the ] where I »tte»tod KboOl tor 
'a ivilintion that is working years, up to 1M.II. t »• •» ->• ' J- ' 

r i : „,.,.„l-,„.... n dlli.m*. W.I.. a ir.llug.h-parlmu . a .1 . 

" no fo ee. which, terribly sel.ool of the country • > • ell CO. 
so i bv heathen as by men jU.t the pace <"' lM 'f^™"'w 
, n ,, niries has asserted and . need fresh, s veot. soil all I he y .IT 
in - . . iseen It is interesting to stand wliere tin 

.r'hlstiee' hum-.uiiv! hut hoi or thirty years before you deVaime, 
er, jiisiui., . ■ - , a „ n t i lu burning dcek.i^ur. 

the battle. It never was a ,.- p. ,. ,, r o„ l.iuden when Itie 

-, \z s ■ t^x, »■ ...«- 

cumulated wr.e from | a , , seals, looking just as their parents 

right side is at a special ills . ...... . ■ J „„. „,„. ,.,,„ are among the . 

worst, because most nisMioiis. »m Ul ,| .„,. evneeled to sav soinethllig 

ahead. In oppos.lioi, am m l"'".. lhe V oungsie,-s who are aching to , 
Tbr period has passed __1 _ ; i ] I new -l ri." 
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involved. It is proposed t 
only a diluted article, with, say. nllieteel 
twenty per cent, of spirits; a bright idea 
impracticable, like taxing bad dogs ami 
good ones, as was proposed some J 
ago bv the Hon. .Mr. L'keke. Quintitic 
rum and gin are being imported and sol. 
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any country makes both good and 
biiities. the panic in thy United 
the hard times in Great Britain « 
moral tonic. Hawaiian prosp— - 
opportunity; will it be impw 
sionarv fathers, who will all 
awav, 'have left a numerous and fast 
ing progeny who have a grasp 
power ! " " 



&C "class of no little value to the nation. 
To deny thai the missionary work has been 
■the salvation of these islands, is absurd. I 
is a grand success, though not a perfect 
work Its imperfection is the basU ^0»*h. 
small talk in a certain class in soc at. In r... 
Visitors are stalled with it ; " Missionary s 
served at table three times a day. The JIis 
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Sandwish done,, good part in the 
cco(.duty. work of this group. Hi 
„ht llt.(lill) manual labor school. «e 
? surplus of about two hours dally, end 
me) is a sad j count seven stars. I had a 
■ in iking in of uvy own, but never was 
i 1....1 ..« ea i. . in.,- il; a hurry to get till" 
hoeing. But it was good .1 
we were not then thankful. 

I have just received a call from " rinioleo, 
an intelligent young Hawaiian, one ol se.e 
just graduated fnnn the Iheological Scniini 
J ry Mder the care of the. Uev. C M. Iyd< 
formerly of Haverhill, Mass. "Makahlkl, 
another graduate, works here afteru 
is now gathering the tamarind crop, 
forontten most of the l.mgu ag,-, but w 
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traders in other islands. -■ 
ol the Kanaka mairages to be filled somehow, 
but removal of the restriction would cause a 
fatal flow of poison over all the islands. 

The ■■ Ahaolclo " or Legislature was in ses 
sion in the really fine and stalely govcrninen 
building. Business is conducted in l-.ngllsl 
and Hawaiian, a skilled interpreter taking tin 
spirit of each speaker and rendering Ins word 
in either language with clearness and . Igor 
There w. re m..»> m-.dli-.fnl bices ami soin. 
oleasant recognilions. There was the inevita- 
',!e, irrepre t ssihle member. Of the twenty one 
Noi.les eleven are while; of the twelllv four 
Kcorcscntntivcs, six only are whites. 1 here 
is but one bodv. nobles, ministers and repre- 
sciuativcs all sitting together. A whit,- man 
was attempting to explain to some obtuse 
' inembeis the neeessilv of an appropriation lor 
■i national survey and of the expense of trian- 
'..ul.iioi' - il b'-ii'i" dillicult for the untutored 
,",ind tii see why surveyors should, spend 
weeks on lhe top of adjacent mountains sig- 
nalling each olher. l he llawanans do not 
lack brains or wit or eloquence. Morally, 
thev are weak; industrially, lliey are slow; 
happy when thev are not hungry. Convcisa- 
' tion with Judges II. .ni- and MeCully of the 

Supreme Court, who have delightful rooms to 
the government House, turned, as il often 
doeskin serious talk here, towards lhe Negro 
exodus in lhe I'niied States as a chance for 
socuriu" labor for the plant .lions here, hail- 
s„ can take no more; fifty tli.aisand emi- 
„,.„„, .„-,. c\|H-cled from the Southern Males 
within a year. Here labor is greatly needed 
..„.| well paid; treatment is good and many 



JAMAICA. 

The Island of Jamaica presents one of the 
many phases of the Negro question which 
have appeared during the last fifty years. 
There the Negro is in the tropics, subjected to 
those modifying debilitating influences which 
seem to impair energy, and make the future of 
human life a curious question. There, us every- 
where else where the Negro has come in con- 
I tact with the white, he has been put at a dis- 
advantage. Trade and not philanthropy put 
him there. He was not imported to be ele- 
vuted, but to be worked, and the nearer he 
became a patient, Unthinking, laborious beast 
of burden, the more valuable he became to 
the white race. Finally, the conscience of 
the British nation set him free, iu Jamaica, 
but made freedom the only girt, leaving him 
in his ignorance and barbarism to flounder 
about, nud match himself against the domi- 
nant race, as best he could. Nothing was 
done to ameliorate his condition. 

The freedom of the slave was a fatal blow 
to the vast sugar interest of the island. The 
sugar planters made fools of themselves. 
They w ere angry because they had lost their 
slaves. They "believed that sugar could 
not be produced, profitably, with free labor, 
and instead of •• reconstructing" 'heir social 
condition, thev begun to abuse everybody, 
and, especially, did many absurd things, 
which drove the Negroes from the plantations, 
made them vagabonds, and put them into a 
way of loose, reckless living which has been a 
drawback to them since that time. 

One important fact should always be 
remembered. The majority of the owners 
of the sugar estates did not live on the 
island, but spent their time in idleness and 

luxury in I Ion. Thev took no interest in 

the Regro, for they seldom or never saw him. 
They looked to the overseer for money, and 
he grrAlnd it out of lhe blacks. After the act 
of emancipation, these owners found their es- 
tates decreasing in value, and from that time 
to the present, they and their descendants, and 
., , . ,._.. L ,. at u j) limes, positively de- 

gro lias steadily retrograded 



It has hi 



■eliuble infornm 
groes, owing to the - 
prejudices. The Ne 
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ahh and 
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[.,[ -,. r.en uiosv oi .... c— • r\~, . ,. I 

, s.antly coming back. Smiles and motions 

ami exceeding good nature helping not a lit- 
tle Intelligent Hawaiians are nmst ph- >""K 
people. I like to watch their facial expres- 
sion- I am fascinated and touched by their 
kindly looks mi every side; they arc always 



hie, but there are difflcultie 

there will be a trial of it. But more 

I have' wandered along the wharves that, 
hen I was a boy. were lined with whale 
lips and covered with oil casks, which are a 
line of the past from the scarcity and wild- 
L-«s of whales and because of kerosene; but 

ic immense development of the sugar busi- 
ess makes lively scenes these days, what ' 



difficult to ob- 
i regarding these- Ne- 
tence of these violent 
has said nothing, and 
r himself. In the in- 
very few have taken 
;e the matter. 
Itter of no little mo- 
interest in the 
the paper read 
,1 Institute of Great 
;, the present 



take 



nthonvMu ,. 
Island, lie 



m-n 'who I sunny and smiling; the play of their features 
sionary Cemetery will contain the me «1 o | sun ~ , yet they are not 

have, under Qod saved an important part of ( j^J^,,^,,,, finely formed. They say, 
Polynesia to civilisation. . ulfow louu have vou been gone? lou 

We drove about the town, seeing cozy f llow lon^ mi ^ ^ ^ (o ^ na[ivc 
charming cottages °n every side einl.ow ere. c „ rr ying vegetables, suspended in 

in tropical trees, vines, of every el ™ , l*X s hcs from either end of a fivc-foo , 
surrounded with lu.xur.ant shru I be y, a It ays a a resting on their should- 

green and filling the air with f ragra nee. ^YJiPto.-trotgrit, call from the foot of the 
Water, brought in pipes from the mountains, era, the rdog u otg. , what(JTcr wi n u t- 

is carried to "every garden. The houses are tarn or coufc h or ^ ^ ^ 

roomy, airy and simple, usually ; of one story tract »" cn ^° • . int0 this „ 3 into all 
!^"kT^w ,, S™«P Wchesoftri.de; they are even raising^, 



eoastwis 
ifornia s 
After lu 
the 



jniTThc Cal- 
gar and the Oregon lumber trade. 
Si, mother and myself drove, with 
faithful "Bessie,'' a family horse 



thirty yc 



gance' but" the gofden mean. On every side 
there are Royal palms, cocoauuls, bananas 
breadfruit, tamarinds, India-rubber trees, the 
trauno (monkey pod), PtMutoma Bqia, (sa- 
cred trees of the Hindoos-an elegant tree 
with brilliant red flowers that I don t blame 
them for worshipping), algtrotiti, *uJ-ms, 
Oleanders, hau, bamboos, papial, guavas, 
ceibas (silk cotton tree), and mangoes, 
and many others. The streets are often 
arched over with soreading branches. In my 
sister's garden there are over two hundred 
varieties of trees and plants. 

I borrow an account of this place from a 
thirteen-year-old nephew's composition: 

"OUR OAnDKM." 

"Many pcoplo have heard of D. Hille- 
brand's garden in Nuuanu Valley, but not 
many know all the choico plants thero are in 



branches ol iriuie .uey u> >. *. — « 
the great staple, and selling it to the native 
vet raising it is, MT excellence, the Hawaiian s 
occupation The Chinese peddler is unde- 
monstrative, but he succeeds. 

June lOiA.-Hampton School closes to-day. 
I wish I could be there to help get things on 
a vacation basis ; it is a great care to arrange for 
each student what he or she shall do and es- 
pecially for those whose homes arc at a gre II 
S this was done, as far as possible 
before I left. I hope the teachers will rest 
well th is summer. Called on the King yes- 
Urday with Col. Charlie Judd, his Chamber- 
lain We were all schoolboys together, years 
arro His Majesty combines cordiality with 
dignity; he can be playful and merry, but is 
always he King. We are. jocosely speaking, 
to dine off choice "dog" one of these days; 
next Saturday to attend a review of the Ha- 
waiian Army. 



the Reform School 
.... boys arc in training, 
hut e-ncciiilly to'get a superior article of j»i 
which these boys make. There were twenty 
of then, pounding away, turning the root of 
the «ru»» aculentum, which adorns many 
vmenean garden, from its solid boiled 
steamed state, into a thick paste, applying 
water every few minutes to create the right 
consistency. It is the ambition of his boys 
Mr Hill, the manager, said to make good 
I,,, - they care for little else. They are bright, 
but have- no ambition. How can one be am- 
bilious in this climate, unless of foreign stock? 
With our i>oi on board we started for sugar- 
cane, of which I need an unlimited supply, 
my youthful passion for chewing it being not 
in the least abated, and obtained of a Portu- 
guese "Antone" a lot of juicy red and white 
stalks at five cents a piece, the cheapest bliss 
I ever bought. Wo returned by way of he 
Insane Asylum, riding through a belt of the 
dreariest volcanic rocks, interspersed with 
great cactus plants or trees, called here the 
prickly pear. The insane are well cared for 
in a quiet and beautiful spot. 

June nth.— Wo live in a simple, plain way, 
and yet I had with breakfast, strawberries 
mangoes, bananas and fresh cocoanut The 
milk of the young cocoanut is an onset to 
[ many of the ills of life. It is nature s own 
I nectir-the tender meat .s her ambrosia- 



o influenced by good 



truth, and his testimony 
is of "rent value, because he is an able and 
impartial judge. Ill his opinion, the Negroes 
are now advancing in civilization. A few 
facts ar, interesting. The population num- 
bers about .-,70,000, and increases at the rate 
of about 0,1100 per year. In 1S0M. the exports 
we're valued at *5,500,000. In 1878, they - 
reached $3,800,000. In 1808, there was dc- 
oosPcd in the Savings Banks $390,000. In 
there was deposited *l,0M,0O0 In 
17, the valucof books imported was fj, l.U ; 
1878 it was $48,000. Good, substantial 
iuiliKige rr: beirg er«trl ic many places, 
and the" people are making homes for them- 
selves. In 1808, there was an average school 
attendance of 12,210 pupils. In 18.8, the 
avera-e increased tn 20,079, distributed in 
17 ,'hlTcrent schools. Railways and telo- 
oraphs arc being built. These facts indicate 
that the Negro may make progress in civiliza- 
tion, and should close the lips of those who 
believe only in his failure to advance. 

England holds this colony in her grip but 
she does not suck its life blood It is fortu- 
nate that the island has 80 capable a governor. 
He is interested in the Negro, and will always 
facilitate his progress. Though the Negro 
has suffered much from the cruelty, the rank 
injustice of the Anglo-Saxon, he has found 
and will find, that this same Anglo-Saxon u 
the only dominant race winch will, in too 
end, give him fair play, and that m climbing 
up to a superior social condition, he will get 
the best scaffolding from him. The Anglo- 
Saxon has stolen, and sold, and whipped and 
killed the Negro, but ho has, of his own voli- 
Uon and at no dictation from the black, so 
him' free In America, the Anglo-Saxon set 

nfluencod by good men. w. n. a- 
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LETTERS PROM HAMPTON GRADUATE 
• *j TEACHERS. 

Effect of these Letters. Apprecia- 
tion of Aid. Why He is not a Teach- 
er. Thinks He is not fit fob a Mis- 
sionary. 

effect of these letters. 

The publication of these simple records 
of experience has interested many in the 
work and the workers, as one of them has 
just discovered. 

Va., March 31, '80. 

Dear Mix* L.: — 

When I first wrote to yeu I did not ex- 
pect to Fee my letter in the Wowkhas, and 
at the time was sorry to see it; but now I am 
glad. Both myself 'and school have been di- 
rectly benefited by it. When I was in Penn- 
sylvania in Januury I stopped in and 

called to see Mrs. . who wrote to Hamp- 
ton for my add reus. She gave me quite a lot 
of Sunday-school books, papers, etc. ; also 
some calico for the little girls. She has also, 
■with the dollar you sent me, made me a pres- 
ent of one of Butler's New American Charts, 
which costs $5.00. I ara very proud of it. 
It is beneficial to the 'entire school. I shall 
not forget that you have u 'share in it: My 
school is doing nicely now. I have ninety- 
three on roll, and the average attendance last 
month was^eventy-eight. I have two months 
to teach yet, to mukc a term of seven months. 
I feel that I am doing some good in this 
county; but when I go from the school-room 
in the evening, tired and fatigued, I feel 
that I have done but little good, if any. 
I have so many to work on, that I can scarce- 
ly Bee any more. I expect to have a grand 
exhibition at the close of the seven months, 
ana all the money I can collect by it I shall 
use in continuing the school. The people are 
anxious to have me teach longer, so I shall 
teach as loDg as I can get pay for it. 
Regards to all. Yours truly, W. 

APPRECIATION 0T aid. 

A question often asked is, Are the 
people appreciative of and grateful for 
the advantages given them ? We believe 
that they arc increasingly so, as they 
leave the school and take up the real 
work of life. A young woman who is do- 
ing good work as a teacher in Virginia 
writes as follows : % 

Va., April 10, 1880. 

Dear General: — 

JAhave indeed neglected writing to you 
all this Jear, and, upon reflection, I did not 
write to" you last year, and I certainly felt it 
more keenly when I received .the Journal 
about four weeks ago, and I almwt knew no 
one had been so kind but you. Mhank you 
many times for your goodness ami thought- 
fulness of me. I gladly welcomed the Jour- 
nal, for it is such a helper and Btrengthener 
to every teacher, and I missed it many times 



of the county, 
school. Miss 
getting there, 

twelve mill 



It is very instructive and interesting and all 
of the members, According to the Constitu- 
tution, are required to take an active part in 
the meetings. 

Hoping to hear from you when convenient, 
Yours very gratefully, N. 

/> 

/ 

WHY HE IS NOT A TEACHER. 

No formal pledge to teach has yet been 
required of the students of Hampton. 
Without it, all but a very small per cent, 
have gone heartily into the work. The 
general sentiment and atmosphere of the 
school has insured this, and it is much I tbey hav 
preferred to depend upon this as long as \ refused, 
possible. i theoi. I 

The young man who expresses this ; houses »i 
sense in the following letter is trying ; ^.^L 
bravely to get an education as a physi- 
cian The need of good medical care 
among the colored people is undoubtedly 
very great, and as fast as they learn to 
trust physicians of their own color, the 
good that a good one can do among them 



where there never had been a sleep but three night and three days and 
, if I did not have a time | when I want to sleep me and Oshkcnenew I 

then I do not know what a i going where the white people stay and I am 
ot a man to carry me ten or j very hard sleep . and I was stay their had to 
m the route. He said he did* Carlisle Penn. three weeks. And I c 



not know the way any farther. That place 
was Jerusalem; it was composed of half a 
dozen rumshops and a courthouse, where the 
people meet every court day to drink whisky 
and swap horses. 

I got here, and opened school last Monday. 
I have about twenty scholars; am very well 
satisfied. I have been around to the colored 
people to get them to semi their children. I Dm 
They would rather I would preach for them; 

tually asked me. Of course I »« 
shall open a Sunday-school for den 
I a»ve been to a good many of their le 'l 
ind hnvc the first book of any kind to cup 
They are very religious, verging on j last 
<m; want to shout every time you to i 
hunter in the Bible to them, which \ the 



Hampton Va. 'That is I have to say. 

CnARLEY SnOMAN. 



FROM A MIDDLER. 
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I ha 



re a good school 
of thirty-one pur. 
s been forty-one 
lb well attended i 



■ the abov 
My high 



i.l like 



infer, for the larger 
the farms and study 
anything else. My 
ry much since I have 
:ond year; and I have 



been here ; this is my s 

very few who cannot read and write ana 
cipher through multiplication. My #ork here 
has been very encouraging. I have had to 
deal principally with interested parents and 
anxious Btudents. I have succeeded in in- 
teresting a few in regard to sending their 
children to Hampton when old enough. I 
have one or two who could safely enter the 
Junior class if they were only old enough, 
and those who arc old enough have no incli- 
nation to go at all. WOodson Merchant is 
teaching very successfully in this county, and 
William Davenport in Howard Coupty, ad- 
joining; the latter has a large school at the 
county town of Howard. Merchant and my- 
self have received many aids for teaching 
from our very good, kind and benevolent 
friend Mr. B — -. 

I read the accounts of the Indians in the 
Workman with a great deal of pleasure, and 
also 1 the announcement of the Normal School 
to be held for colored teachers in Lynchburg 
next summer which will be a golden oppor- 
tunity for all of the teachers who can to 
avail themselves of. I Should like very much 
to attend myself if I could, for I fully realize 
the need of steady improvement in order to 
teach with the greatest success and to till the 
positions that will be left for us, and to which 
without the "highest qualifications of princi- 
ples, discipline and of moral government " 
wo ennnot aspire. The colored teachers of 
this county, as well as the white, have what 
is called a "Teachers' Association,"' which 
meets regularly quarterly, and as many as can 
do so conveniently meet monthly. It is aim- 
Bar to what are called in Virginia, Institutes. 



will increase. Meanwhile, he must be 
ready, like a pioneer preacher, to turn his 
hand to other work and be a teacher or 
farmer or both, as well as a doctor, and 
our young friend is of that sort. 

N. Y., March 6, 1830. 

General : — 
I feel it a duty to report from time to 
time as to how I am progressing. I was 
South to teach when I wrote 
you last"; but after calculating traveling ex- 
penses I found I would be able to clear very 
little, as I should have to come North for 
work in the summer again. So, after giving 
it due consideration. I thought it best to re- 
main. Still, I had a strong desire to go. for 
I should have felt that I would have been do- 
ing something to promote the great cause 
that is pending, "The Education of the Col- 
ored Race." 

I worked faithfully all summer, saving my 
earnings to help meet my college e: 
have been studying bard all winter, i 
my studies more and more as I advance, 
am hoping to be able to enter, college ne 
fall if I can save as much this summer as la. 
I shall probably go to work as soon as I 
weather opens, as I will quit earlier next fa 
I have purchased a few books such as 
most needed. Others 1 should have gptti 
but I was anxious to make as large a deposit, -p™. 
as I could. As I know you are interested in 
my welfare, I will tell you the amount I have 
on deposit. After getting a few things for 
winter use, a book or two, one case of instru- 
ments, I was able to deposit $75.00. I want 
to save more than that this year if possible. 
Still, as you know, wages are low. and the 
only thing that offers itself for any length of 
time is farming. 

General, when you are North, if you have 
any medical friend that has a hook on any 
medical topic, old or new, that he would like 
to dispose of at a moderate price or give 
away, tell him of me. please. My object is 
to accumulate as much of a library as possible 
before I leave the North. There is a series of 
books published in New York, by Wm. Wood 
& Co., that I am over anxious to get, but 
they will not sell one without selling all— 
B volumes at #1*2.00; to get them scpar- 
)uld cost three times that, 
canvassing for a paper I have got Wor- 
's Unabridged Dictionary this winter, 
not been .able to do much for the South- 
Voukman this winter. I find it easier 
get a man's name than to get his money, 
•-tihue to work. I tak 
ibediently, 



any longer 

than the 1st of August, but the practical ex- 
perience I get from the colored people will 
be worth a great deal to me. I will kndw 
how to deal with them better. Not because 
I have never been raised among them, but be- 
cause the colored people in the Alleghany and 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where there are five 
white men to one colored man. are more in- 
telligent, from associating with the whites. 

I am teaching twelve miles from a post- 
office, where thtrtnail comes in twice a week. 
I shall go tpere a week from the 22d, say 
about the 20th. expecting a letter from you, 

Miss . I know you are always busy, 

but please don't disappoint me. 

Excuse this long scribbling and I will be 
thankful. I am doing it with a tin pen, the 
best the country will afford. 

Very respectfully, H. 



The following letter is from a young 
woman in the Middle class. 



n happy to have the pleasure of 
u this letter. I am one of the stu- 
stayed here all summer, and I can 
ily what occurred in my daily oc- 
I will give you first a sketch of 
I was in the Junior class and had 
ery hard, as my section contained 
iholars, and I being poor 
Id not keep up without 



erm I felt highly en- 
owards my teachers, 
th their instructions 
ide my averages such 



nothing I could 
ell as my work 
of staying here 

re my work has 
)r ironing laun- 
p good experience 
mber of girls who 
to wash, iron and 



SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 

[Written each year by the Btudents of 
Hampton to those friends who contribute 
» scholarships " of $70 a year, or $210 for 
the course, the estimated cost of a stu- 
dent's schooling.] 



This letter is — as is quite evident — en- 
tirely original with the student, who has 
been at the school a year, but had consid- 
erable knowledge of English when he 



but shall continue t 



llVM'lf. 



MK^ HE'S NOT ! 



MADE FOR A MISSIONARY. 

The modesty of the writer of the fol- 
lowing may not- make him less fit for a 
missiouar}-, and a little roughness at the 
beginning of the course is often the best 
preparation for success. It is an experi- 
ence that very many graduates teachers 
understand . 



My Dear friend: 

I thought I would tell you about at my 
tribe. I am Monominee boy. I living in the 
state of Wisconsin and the Keshena Shawano 
Co. And all the Monominee Indian his all 
supplies long time ago. And all the working 
himself, he dont hunting, he keep working 
all the time on the farm and bland some oats 
and corns and are all everything. And I was 
working in the farm when I was little boy. 
I kuow how the working on the farm, and I 
like to learn some kind worked, and my 
mother ask. What kind worked I learn. But 
told her I learn in the farm at working every 
in afternoon. And I was been school when 
is young little boy, and I was stop for long 
time but once year and I forgot all my lessons 
and I was working for myself on the woods 
aud my brother and cut the logs and my 
brother his love me very much. But his 22 
years old. And I got two brother and two 
sisters and other one my brother is ten years 
old, and my sisters is Vi years old and my 
young little sister and 5 years old. Thar his 
I have to say this time. Now I want talk 
about had I left did my home and I was way 
of the woods cut the logs and one boy come 
of their and he said. A~gent he want to see 
you. And I stop the worked and I go to 
Agent he said Charlie you like to go to Hamp- 
n School and I told him I dont know I go 
e my mother she be cau let me, I told her 
V mother she stud all right. But I 

left did my home. And I 
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think 
■ with 
; this. 



little and I w 

I left Hampton *m mm + gut. lu » , 

stood the examination by the Jupcrintendcnt, 
which was as follows: Spelling, 8; reading, 
l>; writing, 7.50; arithmetic, 8; geography 
and grammar, 8 each; history, 7.50; Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. 7.50. He gave me 
an average which was 7.04; 10 being the 
maximum grade. He examined me sharply 
when I told him I was a middlcr at school. 

I founjl oat from the superintendent that 
where 1 had to teach was thirty miles from 
there, in the most extreme southweBt corner 



stay 



advanced 
the begi 
doing my best. 

At the close of th. 
couraged and gratefu 
for their labor; for 
and my studying had made i 
as promote<l v me to a higher c 
Middle. I do not live (w 
very far from here; only in 
of Virginia, but as there was 
do which would pay me as i 
here and as I had the pleasur 
I concluded to do so. 

Ever Bincc I have been h> 
been either in the washing 
dry ; therefore having a very 
I was selected 
stayed here wi 

mend for the boys who worked on the farm, 
in the crab factory and shops. I think there 
were one hundred and twenty-five (125) in 
all. The bell rang at the usual time as dur- 
ing the term. 

Before breakfast we cleaned our rooms and 
finished all of our work in regards to cleans- 
ing and so on. Every Monday morning half 
past Beven o'clock we began our week's work 
which was not an easy task, but all of the 
girls being good workers and had an interest 
in whatever they had to do, made it Beem\ 
light and more pleasant for each one. We 
finished nearly every week on Thursday with 
: exception of darning socks, which we did 
Friday, and giving out clothes on Satur- 
days which was a more convenient day for 
the boys to come over after them. Upon a 
whole we gave entire satisfaction in our work 
and nothing pleased ua better. Miss G., who 
has a great interest in this school, stayed here 
with us all summer and had entire charge 
over all the work done in Virginia Hall. 

She was exceedingly kind to us all and 
made everything as pleasant for us as one's 
heart could wish. Everyone loved and obey- 
ed her to perfection, and it was our hearts de- 
light when the General returned and read the 
reports given him by Miss G. concerning us, 
during his absence. Everyone enjoyed their 
vacation here very much. We had our Bible 
lessons as during the term, only changed the 
hour that we might attend the church services 
outside. We had also prayer meeting in the 
Chapel Sunday evenings, about eight o'clock, 
and on Friday evenings at the same time we 
held our girls' meetings as we had'accustomed 
to have been doing in school time. It was 
conducted only by the girls; a different one 
every week. A gentleman who is particular- 
ly interested in this school and he being su- 
perintendent of a Sabbath school, just a short 
distance from here, invited me over to see his 
school; I went and found everythiug looking 
very prosperous. All of his little children so 
interested in his work, that I felt like doing 
nothing else but rendering my assistance, 
which I knew was poor, but I was willing to 
do whatever I could; meanwhile there were 
two other girls teaching in his school, from 
here, who commenced a few weeks before I 
did. After I had gone over one or two Sun- 
days I felt like I never could give up my dear 
little class for they were so attentive, and \ 
eager to learn. My class contained eight lit- 



all i 



my 



the boart school. And I stay l tie boys from four to ten years old. I was 
week. And one night I hear in I always glad when Sunday came as I mightfl 
Agent. And he said get ready meet their pleasant faces again for their very 
1 I left looks told mc how welcome I was, and how 
anxious they were about their lessons. I have , 
a particular interest in children as I have been 
my mother's. Nothing will 



boy 

did my home but D o'clock^ at night was very 
cold and wind I was been of to skating had 
town to lake that night. And I take the 
train down to Green Bav had five o'clock in 
a morning and I get my black fast had town 
to Appleton Wis. And I come of the Chi- 



I satisfy i 
when I 



and I ace the Indian at danci 
the"train. I was very sorry I think about at I I do 
my home first see the Indian he dancing what j 
around in the cars. And I was so frart and- for me 
some the other boys. He took his knife and with y 
his hold the knife he dancing round in the | psyinjj 
cars and I was so afrart and Capt Pi 
are going another car, and 
new I going another car a 
night. All next morning I 
»y and just 



better thiih a school of children 
am accomplished of taking the re- 
ities which I am making every effort 
soon as possible. 

arnestly thank you dear friend for 
. have contributed to this Institution 
C any one who has been rewarded 
r gifts. ' ■ 



id Oshke 



glorio 



und in the 



All I can say or do towards 
, I will sincerely try to make 
of myself while here enjoying 
advantages, that you and other 
hearted friends in the North 
f you never see that your money 
s been given for a good cause. 
I truly hope and pray that the dear Lord, 
do all things, will reward you 



shall h 



,vh,, 



singing all such thing!. 

other boys he took is bow and arrow and he openly and accordingly, 
tried to shot some' waves and I could not I am your very grateful friend, 



L. 
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AN IKDIAN SCHOOL VISITING BOARD. 

Indian sentiments upon education have 
been further illustrated by a visit from about 
thirty Sioux chiefs to their children at Car- 
lise and Hampton. 

This Indian school visiting board, aa Secre- 
tary Schurz called it in his last speech at the 
Hampton School anniversary, consisted of 
the following inembere: Spotted Tail, Iron 
Wing, White Thunder, Black Crow and Louis 
Rotiideau, from Rosebud Agency ; Red Cloud, 
Red Dog, Red Shirfcf American Horse, Two 
Strike, Little Wound and John Bridgeman, 
from Pine Ridge Agency; Like thenar and 
Medicine Bull, from Lower Brule; Son of the 
Star Poor Wolf, Peter Beauchamp and John 
Smith, from Fort Bcrthold ; Two Bears, Big 
Head, John GrasB, Thunder Hawk and 
Louis Primeau, from Standing Rock ; Charg- 
er and Bull Eagle, from Cheyenne River; 
Brother to All and James Broadhead, from 
Crow Creek; Strike the Ree and Jumping 
Thunder, from Yankton; Robert Hake- 
washte and Eli Abraham, from Santee 
Agency Mr. Tackett, from Carlisle, ac- 
companied the Rosebud chiefs as interpreter, 
with his wife, a daughter of Spotted %il, 
and Major W. D. E. Andros of the Yankton 
Agency was in charge of the party. 

Their first visit was to Carlisle, where many 
of their children are, Spotted Tail alone hav- 
ing four boys there, bright looking little fel- 
lows, who came with him to Hampton. The 
party had evidently had a fine time at Car- 
lisle, and talked enthusiastically of their en- 
tertainment there and the progress their chil- 
dren had made. Part of their business East 
being the consideration of a project for a rail- 
road across their reservation, from the Mis- 
souri to the Black Hills, they went from Car- 
lisle to Washington, where the business so 
engrossed them that they could give but one 
day to Hampton. The Fort Berthold party, 
who had many relations here, sent back a pe- 
tition by telegiaph to the Department for two 
more days, which were allowed them. 

The meeting between the chiefs and their 
young relatives would have convinced the 
moat skeptical that the heart of man answers 
to heart, as face to face in water, whatever 
the skin it beats under. One of the boys had 
grown and improved so much in a year and a 
half that his older brother did not at first 
recognize him. 

Morning drill and half an hour of class rec- 
itations interested the chiefs, and still more' 
the workshops, where the language of saws 
and planes and hammers was something all 
could understand. They watched their boys' 
operations with evident admiration and ap- 
proval. The Bteam Baw-mill seemed also par- 
ticularly attractive; they show a special taste 
tor machinery. After the hour of school and 
work, the Indian pupils were dismissed to 
visit with their friends. The Indian girls' 
cooking class had felt much honored in mak- 
ing the bread for their Chiefs' dinner, and the 
handsome white loaves did them credit. 
In the afternoon the school and a few out- 
. side friends met the chiefs in Virginia Hall 
chapel. After a few words of 



larger part of the chiefs did not speak her 
language, Bhe had to reach them through two 
interpreters, one of whom translated her 
words into English, and the other into Sioux. 
The interpreter said: 

"She Bayvthat after she had been here a 
little while/and learned the white man's ways, 
her heart/clt better. When she came away 
from home, her father and mother all cried 
for hep and she cried too, but now she never 
cries about home. She likes the place, she 
likes tb understand the white man's ways und 
the white man's language and to do what 
they tety her. 

"She says Indians' ways are down in the 
ground, but the white man's language is in 
his head. [The chiefs who listened atten- 
tively seemed to understand this curious fig- 
f speech and nodded their approval.] 



ivho spoke [Spotted Tail] is 
to say something about 
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! hard sh< 
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"The first 
my friend. 

what he said. He wants a school like this 
on his own reservation. That's right for him, 
that's good for him, it iir his land. But the 
rest of us have all got reservations, and some 
of us have claims. We know that anybody 
who undertakes this kind of work of teach- 
ing never will go to any bad place; they will 
be sure to have a reward. 

' 1 1 have dressed like this [in citizen's dress] 
for twenty-eight years. I taught my people 
to do so by dressing this way first myself. I 
knew we couldn't get along in the Indian way 
any more, so I dressed up this way, and now 
not one of my men wears a blanket, not one 
woman wears squaw's clothes. When I see 
the work done here, I am very glad. We de- 
pend on the whites. You boyB, if you try to 
learn, it will be a good thing for your fathers 



and always having seconded the agents' efforts 
to better the condition of his people. 
He said : 

"I grew up a red nfin, and the things I see 
here, I never had a chance to see before. I 
have beard about this white man's church, 
this religion. I've heard about the holy 
house. That means the church and the school 
house too. I've looked into that and I'm very- 
much pleased with it. There is only one 
Great Spirit we can truly worship. All these 
people, the red men all over the country are 
hearing about it. You are teaching the chil- 
dren to worship the, Great Spirit. That's a 
great thing and I like it. There is one boy 
here I want to take home. You have two 
sons of one father. One is sick. I want you 
to keep the other one. That is why I spoke." 

The boy referred to left Hampton, June 
19th, on his return home, for although he was 
not considered by the physician to be in any 
special danger, it was thought best to accede 
to the request of his friends. 

A little time remained for visiting with 
younjj friends, and then the party drove 



have come here and want to know about i 
and the boys ashamed to get up and tell them, 

so she will tell them. She has been here two learn to work ; try hard. Learn also to read 
winters and knows every teacher on the place, and write and to look to God and pray. 
She will never forget them as long as she when you get borne you will do your people 
lives. She means the people here in charge good. If you take hold of this and do not let 
of the Indian children. They think just as goof it in the future, it will lead yo 
much of them as they would of their own life which i 

children^- She will tell their names [which she erything they show you and by and by yu_ ,.-10. *r 

Sid witTappropriate gestures rather embar- will learn more. After you have learned all They had y.sited Fortress Monroe in the morn- 
rassingto the teachers in question. 1 She is : these things you will go home and have arms. 1 ing on their way to the school 
going to stay here till she learns how to work. That is the way you will make your mng, 1 The Berthold party returned, and had two 
and to speak the white man's language. Then | There arc a great many bands of Indians in days of umnt ^SaS^A £^SSSf 
she is going up home to teach her people. ! this house, and othg kinds of people too. they had a picnic at the school farm of Shell- 
She is working hard, she says, to get it into j Since I have learned the words of God, it banks, and expressed much pleasure w,th the 
her head. She is going to try to be God's 1 makes no difference to me what the color of a | Indian boys' Bummer camp there, which » just 
daughter. She loves this school-house. When j 



to Old Point, accompanied by those of the 
students who were related to them, and some 
of the teachers, and taking a turn round the- 
of the Soldiers' Home on the way. 



she goes back, she wants to get the people to all the 



d other kinds of people tot 
ive learned the words of God, 
lifference to me what the color of 

is. If he walks like a man, it is 1 established for the season. Before they left, 
me. When I see that, I think of the chiefs, Poor Wolf and Son of the Star, 



made short farewell speechei 
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"I met the whites long ago 
on the Platte River. Ever 
since, they have been my own 
flesh. I always shake hands 
with them all— the men and 
women, down to the smallest 
children. I see r hoy are well 
used here, all our' boys and 
girls. I have seen their nice 
rooms and beds. We have 
had a pleasant visit. You 
have given us pleasant drives 
and made it pleasant for us. 
I shall have a big talk with 
the great father in Washing- 
ton. That ia all I have to 
say here. I have talked to 
the boys and girls and told 
them to try to learn English 
and white tnan'B ways." 

Mr. liobbins told the chief 
that all had been glad to see 
them here and that he could 
tell them— they might tell it 
to those at home — that every 
one of the Berthold boys and 
girls had done very well in- 
deed, and improved very 
much. 



established 
on here was 
S docs not pay 

to educate the 
people to help, 

Commi 



General Marshall and Rev. 
nampton, who told them of 
some of the boys in presenti 
with a pretty lounge of the 
ture, several of the chiefs addressed the audi- 
ence through their interpreters. \ 

Spotted Tail, who was the first speokcr, 
showed Buch un entire misconception of the 
character of the school and its relation to the 
Indians, that General Marshall supplemented 
his remarks with the following 
"The Hampton School Wl 
long before Indian educat'u 
thought of. The Government 
as much as it costs the schc 1 
Indians, so it has to ask whi 
and they do help. The Ind 
would be glad to pay the whole 'cost, but says 
he has not the money; so the school under- 
takes to do what it can. We know that these 
are friendly Indians and dress like white men. 
We are glid to sec them here with their hand- 
some blankets and other marks of rank. We 
would be glad to have some of the Indian 
students speak and tell how they like it here. 
We shall endeavor to treat them well and 
send them back better than when they came." 



The head chief of the Arickarecs then made 
a short speech, Baying they had 
how their children were learning: "They 
have a great deal here they don't have in our 
place. I wish I had time to stay and look 
around more. What they are doin; 
their benefit. I am glad to i 



Bend their children down here. That is all, I God. I don't belli 
she says." coIor only. If the 1 

This speech from a woman was listened to | licvo God likes all 
respectfully by the chiefs, who seemed to ex- 1 them all." 
press approval frequently by grave nods. KU t 
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-) speak, General Marshall told 
thimi that one of our Indian students has ask- 
^ ed to say a few words to them. It was one 
1 of the older girls who has been here a year 
ls~vt\\\ eight months. She had seemed so ear- 
nest and yet so simple in her desire to speak 
to her people, that permission was given, and 
very simply and earnestly she .spoke. As the 



LIKE THE HEAR. 

A Sioi« Chief from Lower Brule Agency, 
and father of one of the Indian young men 
at Hampton, came forward, and made an elo- 
quent speech. He said: 

"You ace I am a red man standing here, 
but when the great father, the President, told 
me to drop Indian's ways and take up white 
man'a, I did it. There is no greater power in 
the world than the Great Spirit, and we must 
listen to Him and do what he wants us to do. 
The men that are sent out by the great father 
the President I don't want to do anything 
against them, and when they naked for my 
children, I gave them up. There are many 
ministers of God in " this world, and I want 
you to take care of , my children. I see you 
are making brains for my children; you arc 
making eyes for them so they can sec well. 
That is what I reach out to the Great Spirit 
for. That will make me strong. I want you 
to publish my words. I always said that 
when I came where my children arc in school 
I would speak. I am here now, and that is 
why I speak. My people have been with the 
whites in the old days when they traded up 
there. We have always been friendly to the 
whites. That's all I've got to say." 

IIOUEUT rJAKEWASIITK. 

A large, fine looking chief from the Santee 
Auonoy spoke eloquently and much to the 
point. He said : 

"I'vo got some relatives here, and the great 
father told me I could come and visit them. 
That's why I came. Every one here repre- 
sents a different bund, and has come to see his 
people. Every baud that can see ahead and 
can see how people can make their living, 



A native teacher from the Santee Agency 
school said : f i'"^ 

"Seeing so many friends makes me glad. ; 
I shake hands with you all from my heart. I j 
have been thinking of my people while sitting ; 
here. I used to think that if I could learn ; 
something first, I could teach them. That I 
is the reason I went to school one or two 
vean. After I got home, I taught the chil- j 
drcn. I have been teaching for eleven yeara. 
I learned the ways of the whites, and taught 
them so that they could follow them. I want 
every man to have a house and something in 
his house; to have fields and stock in them. 
Anyway I knew that was right. I showed it 
to them. For all children to go to school 
and also to church and learn the words of 
God. That is chief of all, that is the road of 
life. I thought that if I could do that, all 
would live well and increase the tribe. Since 
I have seen all that is here, if a man can be 
full of gladness, I think I am gladder than 
that: 'I can't express my feelings. This is a 
good country, as far as I have seen it, and a 
ynod school. I don't see that we can want 
anything more. You can all speak English 
together here. That is good. When I get 
home to my people, I am going to tell my peo- 
ple what I have learned. That's why I have 
spoken." 

STRIKE THE REE. 

An old Yankton Sioux chief, -eighty-seven 
years old, and nearly blind, who had insisted 
on coming to see his grandson at the school, 
and the rest of his tribe, spoke in a strong, 
clear voice. He is said to be as good a spec- 
imen of his race as can be found in the Dakota 
nation, intelligent, a true friend to the whites, 



" I have had a talk with the boys and girls 
here, and told them to work well; that is 
what they arc sent here for, to learn Euglish, 
so that when they go back, they can epeak 
for themselves and their relatives. That's 
what they sent them down here for, to learn 
to read and write aflti talk and work. I want 
them to learn every kind of work the white 
man does. They are very young and have a 
long time to live, so I want them to learn to 
do everything. When a man knows how to 
work he is well off; he is rich.'* 

The Berthold party returned to Washington 
on Thursday. The visit of the chiefs has been 
a very great pleasure and encouragement 
and benefit to the Indian students. We be- 
lieve that it cannot fail also to do good to the 
tribes and strengthen their interest in the ed- 
ucation of their children. We wish they 
could come oftencr, as they would like to. 

At the same time both Major Andros and 
their white interpreter, who has lived among ■ 
them for twenty years, assured us earnestly of 
their opinion that the best plan is to educate 
at a distance from the tribe, to remove them 
entirely from native influence while their 
characters are forming. Aa for the health 
question, both say they believe that delicacy 
results almo6t if not quite wholly from hered- 
itary disease and disregard of all health laws 
in their lives at home, and that the change is 
more likely to lengthen than to shorten life. 

While the Eastern schools have, we believe, 
a special and 1 important work, we regard the 
mission and agency schools as indispensable, 
and certainly of great value in creating an at- 
mosphere sustaining to the pupils who will 
return to their people from the East. There* 
is no lack of room or opportunity for every 
honest effort to do good. 



OUE CARLISLE FBIENDS. 

. recent visit to the Indian school at Car- 
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adoption of tbe ways of the whites. I know j dian ^^"^S^^^taSS I Dear Mis. L^mT^goiDg to 
that vou will do all you can to make their ; from the 'Indian. Whaner Hie in. .. you about Bath 

visit at Ha mpton pleasant and profltable to j are divided among them '"^"^'^ 1 ■ 
them The Indians at this Agency are doing the next twenty-hve years ought <- ' ■) 

vcT wel Many have settled on separate 0Q0 „f the forty thousand Indian cblUjW fit- 
claims? and tVty-six families have taken „ in industrial schools, under Christian .«- 
■ ■ - ' Government land, outsido U nences, for their new future. 

.............n.l tltpir rrihnl I 



lisle enables us to make pleasant report of our 
friends and fellow-workers there. 

The school now numbers 150 pupils, repre- 
senting 'sixteen different Indian tribes and 
languages, though, as at Hampton, the ma- 
jority are Sioux from Dakota Territory. The 
mention is to raise the number to three hun- 
dred a large part to he drawn from the lately 
hostile Utes, who have consented to the ar- 
rangement. But for Congressional tardiness 
and alterations in the proposed treaty requir- 
ing further negotiation, Captain Pratttrnd ,.„„„„„ , n,.j«d^l 

bright l.n.,,1 In, Miss Mather, would have ry , K , to c „„ve,t .then, , to habits of j A lUm ton work er, enlarging, recently 

been oil to the plains before now for the ch.l- order and industry Tins c. n on y " wi(h amne e „ tl , uaU ,sm, upon the success 

dren. There is some comfort perhaps in the ougll ly accon hshed by uk "f ^ C3 C " vllicl> ! c „ pl „ in Pr . lt fs noble effort at Carl.sl 
refief from such an added burden upon their | away fro, ?„C™"S*»» ^'prised '>? rf'^Vilnt benevo 
hands in the warm weather. . 1 ™5 ™2*,' a ad cdncat ional training schools fro,,, „,, individual also engaged ... . . 1 cnevo 
The regular school work is relaxed for the „1 a, h , | enlcrpri ^_- Is not the success at Car 

summer, the teachers snatching their short va- i like tl amnion ^ ^ Jn vIth tbo ^ llisc „ l , r „ 1 ,„ ); , t„ your effort at Hampton. 



up homesteads on wiwuiuw" — 
their reservation, having renounced their tribal 
relations. Their domestic cattlo arc rapidly 
increasing, as is also their appreciation of tho 
'vnluo of tho same. „ji„... 

The great work is to thoroughly eradicate 
their hereditar 
ry, and to con' 
order and indu 
oughly accomj: 
I away from the pt 



A QUEEE CAUSE FOE DISCOUEAGE- 
MENT. 



ut Bath. • i i t 

„..„ at BaCh. I onioyed it very much. I 
will tell yon the thing I enjoyed was the swim. 
,ing 1 ducked a whole lot of boys. O. what 



fun! I had 
again this 
thank Mr. 
for giving 



like Hampton and Carlisle. I lent enterprise.-" « 

summer, the teachers snatciiiug ....... •■• , "» i r ]k done with the adult discouraging to S' 

cations bv turns. A bcuVitnl camprng ground - ' ; ■ ■ ; , ml win ,.i v directed effort wilU y., ur fewer Indian 
has been found on the mountains, near Warm | .""""« »»_».. .,„,„ 



milk, awl I hope wo shall go 
1 hope all tho boys will 
ace, Mr. Skinner and Mr. Holt, 
such a pleasant excursion. 
Yours respectfully, 
Uesht Kxai/>itz, 

Age 12 years. 

ANOTHER ITALIAN'S NOTE. 

New Youk, March 4. 1880. 
1 Dear Mr. Brace- I can not help thinking 
of the fun I had at the Seaside Home I could 
not have enjoyed il better than 1 d.d. the bath- 
.»<; especially, it was such fun 



but without early industrial or educational 
Spring, Terry county, and detachments win , fcw white people ever attain to use- 

camp out there for a week or two lit u tone M ma S or womanhood. The good people who 
all through the summer, for the invigoration . n . u t . lk ;„ , tlll , initiatory steps in this new Lo- 
ot the mountain air, and free life, hunting t „ r e „f the home missi.mary work deser.e 
dashing and frolicking, as ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
The industries are going on as actively as roane efforts may meet will, due reward of 
usual At present rate of work the bar- success is the sincere w.sh ot 
ness shop can turn out two hundred double ^ ^ours res, ectfu y, 

sets of harness a year. I "f Utt In/*,. 
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The bovs work under the direction . MM jor Sch 
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Carlisle's success disc. 
The notion is a novel one, and snmowhu 
amusing. Let us hope the question was a 
least only meant as a jest. But .f anyone en 
terrains the idea that the success 01 euno 
effort can be discouraging to the other, w 
would s„y to them, Tlease don't. Not t. 
make any professions of double-extra perlec 
lion and superiority to the rest of our race 
we venture to Bay for ourselves, and Larhsl 
as well, if anybody will succeed 
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more difficult parts be.ng done by »»« •»»»« >, Ucut . Bro 
workmen ttil the apprentices are rendj to ke , 

he t'in sStl,; says that Roman Nose i.nd , ap, 
Koli i are as good apprentices as be ever saw , M t-. 
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up pretty 

'clock 1 think it was. I was so sorry 
the morning came. I had bul all my 
Ues good-hie, and gave them each a 
■ar which I had from the night before. But 
i I can not think of anything else. I Hunk I 
ill stop; but this is one sure thing, that neither 
Shall my father nor my mother was willing to let 
Willi 



lame, no, ,„j .... ^ . 

.., hut when I came home they were as.om.-l eu. 
They -aid that the country was just the place 



for l 



y letter with my best respects, bop- 
niay bo able to go next tune for a 
:, so good-bye. 

Yours truly, 

Katie Baderacco, 

83 Poll street. 
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half owned and , . - photographs are duly received. 
Each boy^hat kt ,.' pirtun s t,i show to those .Mere-. .a, 
a-0 rows of vege- ' h , „ Man „f ,he Indians what educat .on- 
Bhartl in the crops, i , influences do for the young Indians. 1 l.ese 
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children, for whom .1 .s needed as 
for all New England eh, lore,, or all \ I 

children. When this idea is seen to ue 
hold of the public m.nd and will, Uo 
and Carlisle will need no more euco 
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T^rise which no Government aid can wlioll} 
obviate, favorable aa the Department's pur- 
poses evid^itly are. 



-,'iinielit in lavor o. me nniuv",- — ■■ >- ■•• 

I ,„„ School than hours of talk-the whole ex- poor, than the pi 
.-try important aid • s „ m „( „,„ faces of those people pu-tnrcd , a few year-. ..p. r ■- = „ 
it. ■ ■ ■ as ehunged from listless ignorance to br,g , ,h, po... . I r .. h ' ' «' ^ 

the other Dakota n „. llig , m ,. and in,, re-t I eongra.t.lale . N„ , - an . - . 
■ •onpton, Carlisle :„.,„„.,„„ iM ,,a , a- -v:ll, the-,, lieople. Ills- ,t: 1, . .ne - ..n h ,, 
; , , humanize the Indian is pla.n-Edu- | „, ,l,e,r cr. v, I d. 
& the young in the States away from the throng , all the I 
il influences of their tribal „ssoe„It.o.,s and f „,er. when all wj 
c risin" generation will be saved. mountain am. . 

With best wishes for success ,u this work, e«uRion, to - 
1 am. yours truly, »■ '•• 
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ir in the slimmer. 
I that these 
to endure 
■nt houses, 



had fireworks 
was lovely to watch the sun s 
nice, too. to watch the lovely 
shine on the water. To thank 
words enough. Gratefully y 
Sajiau Martin, 
ilanh, 1880. 1 
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J , SIOUX INDIANS TAKING UP H0ME- 
.elifen have 5T p.»m. 



upon 



STEADS 

In another column will be found a letter 
fro,., Lieut. G. I.. Brown, of Fort BwHiold, 
Dakota, givin. 
. that ninety-foil 

i reUtions andukenupliomestcnd 



ir little lives, must 
of Paradise The 
:„,, ;..,,! eominued the go,: 
Year through its columns, 
Air Fund-it established grew, and the-m.- 
inal was added to till now there are not .ml) 
,,.,„„;„„< „f a day, but visits of a week or a 
fortnight'*, the country, kind farmers and 
o,hers°openi„g their gate- lot he itter, .'.gee- 
who with this cnrlv experience ofi otin.rj I. .. - 
^''aiity will not be likely to grow mto tramps 



A GOOD EEP0ET FE0M 0HEIENNE 
ElvEB. 

Benodsciso Tribal Rei-ations 

AS TO SEN I, T1IEIR Cn.L»«« « 

Hampton asd Caiu-isle. 
• The following interesting letter from Lieut. 
O L Brown, to the lady in charge of the 

efforts while stationed among them have con- 
tributed much to their present state of pr, 
^ he speaks from . ong experience , 



Cheyenne River 
need their tribal 

Govern- \ pitaljty will u " ,, ^ n> ^>,V kc Those that 
mcnt land ouSde "the reservation. This » brmg t.-n« |l)s0 fl))1 , ting hos- 

iv nient must have a great effee^ t upon th w a conjed h ^ ^ h 

he as well as upon themselves, and it ought « ' . , ||>u . „ hu! iboats that carry the.poor 
,.,|„,..-.meil..lii.'mv u, wl, ,t e . ;1 ,in„... as Kg l.... pUjil-h 
,o Indian pos^ilities. ^,„T,°i™den, . And th ere 



in tribafcVaims, and all dependence on Gov- 

r,r,.k^^ 

are not the first who have done it 

One objection to apportioning the Indians 
land to then, in severalty has been that 
tho. nh made inalienable for twenty years it 
uld long before that be pledge, 1 away for 



the pestilential breath 
down the breezy Bay. 
sea-side boarding places 
And at Bath, Long Island 



K^£«££ ^, need and pon,s. 



, "ft 'Tee t'o hose^So won d cS him-would. 



the monthly 



for 



note in English written by the cniioreu . ,,' f nd ian, who, like other men. can 

S£U° anefsent. regularly to the Agenc.es :to and care of property by 

be given to their parents. They have nan c tcm ha8 lts own , 

vliy happy effect upon both parents and | "8 »•___ ,. k „ R rharch dona tion party 
children. 

Dtar Min : ftvor e „ c , 08in? April cards 

^„l« received, latter will be distributed to-day. 

from ^r/oharBer two influential and in- 
^-rSSi ,e Vh^^^eln 
' ^TCaat four years and during that time 



can only 

own disad- 
vantages; like a church donation party pau- 

ed by 'e Government, whoso deb to these 
Til t with this new movement towards rnde- 



Ana at oil.,,, ».o..,j . 
for children, founded live years ago by a bc- 
nevolen lady of New York, Mrs. Stokes A 
hundred and fifty children were brought there 
ever week from the city tenement houses 
tonmy on the beach, and bathe in the sea 
and breathe pure, bracing air lor a weea. 
Even in a week the pallid cheeks get a touch 
of V °color, weak limts grow s rower, b e 

-must it not be for something better than 
prison cells! Nourishing food is proved 
them in abundance, seven cows are net. 
supply pure milk, and yet nil this 
given to a poor child for two dollars 
veek This beautiful charity is u— - - 
charge of the Children's Aid Society which 
ask for contributions for the purpose the 

fa? TAX Z iSK^ 



„„ of hi- 
first co„,p,.ri.tively little i.tie.i 
„.. „f ' choice of the person win 
' ,,11 ' in the Lower House of I 

. aftyr Congress is a more \ i sworn 

i. ; „.-l, I'risi.lenl. making tin- ians that 1,1 ,» • 
. „ r C , 1 to sec executed. He is simply h ... Is 
IS that act, while Congress » the l ead 
- '-"I that plans. To be sure he is ne at e 
Iv a legislator, as he can veto lcg.sli . m lie 
tl inks nnwi^i.-; 1 Kit vi'Mcs arc lew «ni 
ll i n . V nf Cm. 'less and the Executive be ong 
to the siune ,'.Si,»,.l .»ny. It -ins .hen 
if we can onlv have ability at one end ol 
Pennsylvania Avenue, itrtaietb 
at the Capitol thau at the White 
I It is just and proper that a 
... from! seeks to be President. . boo h b 
■ un and tho people whose votes lie a -a 
:, r M d ;' 'running of our party machines, a 
1 character and antecedents are pre 
ftSrZm. he picked _dowu - 
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picking to piecea to 
but the newspapers of 
be expected to so 
„,,,n as the united 



To my mind. 



We very gla.liy give ' •,„ th „ fQr 

Southern Workmam may have to tho ur 
therance of this blessed work. In the circu 

ta S3! » ont US »?i Ch "^ 3 v are nun 
the founder of this noble society, are pub 
U3hed»everal.et,ers_wrU.enw,,ou elp^ 



nendence there is, as Lieut. Brown 'ep""". - . , , ctlcr3 written witnout oe.p » 



should be sent to Con- 
ss capable of grappling with national afr- 
Wrs-men of thought and of culture, not 
, ' ,,,ans A man may be very sound 
°n C h s' "ewTaa to the location of the town- 
pump, and one may entirely coincide with 
him on that important question, yet for all 
De| l at, l.e may be utterly, inadequate to in- 

- "> C W'llr^ %E?T . a^astly be- 
under the ^ h t ™r n C mbers 'ofcongress are nation^ 
al not State officers, that they «e paid by 
L nation and not by States and thjt the. 
duty is to the nation, first, .ast, and al 

"""sometimes in the Lower Ilouse, important 
ouestTon are decided by a single vote, , and 
k behooves us to see that we send nobody 
to Congress Incompetent to U thjUm^j 
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ington, and telling the party leaders to 
manipulate the crank, and turn out ballots 
rs moulds do bullets. Such automatons are 
better at home, out of the political malaria 
that infesls Washington. 

Another kind of candidate to be avoided is 
the machine politician, a being n ho thinks tax- 
payers owe him a living under all'circumstan- 
ccs, and that he was born to live with his nose 
in the public crib. Machine politicians flour- 
ish best in cities, and an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with a smell of saw dust and poor rum 
is rery favorable to hia highest development; 
but rural districts breed the same kind of 
animals, whose final object in life is a scat in 
Congress. "tAlbejt they will accept any pub- 
lic otfice (with a salary attached) regarding it 
as a stepping stone to the Capitol. 1880 has 
been a bud year for Machine Politicians, and 
they have received some rude shocks; never- 
theless, they are scotched, not killed, and will 
appear in many districts before November in 
some new form or another. When machine 
politicians get very much out of repair, they 
generally appear as Reformers, or under some 
synonymous title, affording charming illus- 
trations of the cynicism that "It is the im- 
possible that always happens." 

It has become the fashion of late years, 
it would seem, for great railroads and other 
"rings," corporate and unincorporated, to 
own several members of Congress in the same 
sense that a client can own a lawyer's services 
by retaining him and paying him. For the 
people to send parties thus reUiined (to put it 
mildly) to Congress as their representatives, 
when they are really the representatives of 
some " ring" or another is a remarkably silly 
thing to do. If, alas, it be true that every 
man has a price, let us send only high priced 
men to Congress: cheap slaves never were, 
and never will be good investments. 

A man with only a single idea is even a I 
worse Congressman thou one with no idea but 
to vote as the party whipper-in directs. Sin- 
gle idead men'have the fullest faith that^he ! 
whole universe of ideas revolves round their 
Own pet one, while in all human probabU- j 
ity, their "one idea" is a mutter or sublime 
Indifference to all but its possessor. Con- j 
gressmen should have at! even development, 
as the athletes say, for Congress is no place 
for specialists. The dangers that surround a 
nation are various, and legislators are called \ 
upon to treat them all— it won't do to call in a I 
chiropodist to treat measles, whooping cough, 

fevers, etc. 

Endless would the task of pointing out all 
the kinds of people that should nut be scut to 
Congress; hut it is only fair to add that as 
the American people arc'judged by their rep- . 
resentatives, it is only proper that those sent j 
to Congress should nut only know how to be- j 
have like gentlemen, but be willing to put in 
practice what they know. To see an honora- 
Die member train his legs at the speaker as if j 
they were IS inch guns and his desk a gun j 
carriage, is not an edifying spectacle, nor is I 
any halo of patriotism cast round a member i 
by well directed squirts of tobacco juice from , 



INDIAH FAMILY TRAVELING. 

The Sioux own large herds of small po- 
nies, which when the snow has covered the 
prairie grass too deep to be removed by paw- 
ing, resort to the bark of the Cottonwood tree, 
and between the waste of the camp-fires and 
the foraging of the ponies, the scanty supply 
of timber is rapidly becoming exhausted. 

On the march those not nccded(?) to carry 
the men are used, with the women and dogs, as 
beasts of burden. The tent-poles are fasten- 
ed on one side of the pony and drag along 
the ground forming on^-arc occasions an am- 
bulance for a child or Bick woman, but more 
frequently carrying household utensils. The 
lodge-skins are rolled up and slung cross the 
back, on the top of which is perched a child 
or a feeble woman. The dogs have two small- 
er poles attached to the collar, to which small 
bundles are fastened. The " baby-carriage" 
consists of a little cage made of saplings, fast- 
ened to a couple of poles, instead of wheels, 
to the sides of which tb\ children, wrapped 
in stiff untanned -buffalo skin, arc tied. The 
leading of the ponies, (no easy task if the an- 
imal chooses to be ubslinatc,) the urging on 
of the dogs, the caring for the, children, all 
fall to the lot of the women, who are them- 
selves loaded almost as heavily 



The Underground Railroad, by Wm. Steel, 
colored man of Philadelphia. 
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If their 



We in'.advnn 
•ch takes the 



taken for granted, even by the ponies. Win 
the day is ended the women, .sc tup the teepee 
build the fire, if any game has been killi 



bring it in, cook it, serve it, eat what the men 
leave, and at last, tired, and perhaps hungry 
and wet, lie down on the ground to forget, 
for a few hours, that existence is misery. 

— N. V. Christian Weekly. 



We make the following extract from a 
letter lately received from Prof. Ouyot, 
whose name is undoubtedly familiar to 
most of our students, as the author of the 
geographical series used in the school. 
His large and ■ varied experience makes 
his opinion of great value, and nil who are 
connected with the Hampton work, will 
appreciate his commendation. 

" I assure you that all we saw at Hampton 
has given me a renewed conviction of its 
present usefulness, and has raised in my mind 
high expectations for its future as a national 
Institution of great value for the regeneration 
of the Southern and Western countries so 
largely peopled by the colored races." 



BEADING FOE COLORED PEOPLE. 



To students who wish to undertake a course 
of reading on the first century of American 
history, 1 would suggest the following list of 
books, to which they can add indclinitcly 



ed, rest assured the others, 
didatcs will fitly represent 
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mury meetings, and if a fin 
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done something worse. 
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ine the caleber of the next In 
will rest part of the blame if it be small, and 
his will be part of the praise, if it be large. 

National.qucstions will bo before the next 
Congress— the periods of the War anil of lie- 
construction are practically over, anil the poli- 
cy best for the United States as a nation will 
he the most promiocnt subject of debate. 
Men lit for the discussion of such questions 
are the men we want, men whose political no- 
tions extend beyond the shadow of their 
not blindly 




ave to trust them whe 
about two years, and an ounce of preven- 
worth pounds of cure. 

I'Dlowhards," who talk to 
ices, nor "Owls," whose on- 
heir looks. We want live 
questions, and not funereal 
lity, happy and eloquent 



all the hooks mer, 
ed in various styl 

where they can be procured, but will 
general terms that the Harper Bros., New 
York, and other leading pulishcrs send cata- 
logues uf their hooks on application. Any 
iMioksellcr in a country town will aid persons 
desiring to buy books, which ho is unable to 
furnish, by ordering them from the publish- 
ers. I may add that it is a good rule for a 
person writing to another on his own business 
to enclose a stamped envelope, plainly direct- 
ed to himself and giving his postofiice and 
State 111 /ull. 

In regard to newspapers, I should especially 

tiun the LvlcijauuZ'; New 8 York City, a 
very fine weekly journal; and for a genuine 
newspaper, daily or weekly, I know of none 
better as a high-toned uaper, advocating equal 
rights for all, than IhcJie/jublioin, Springiicld, 
Massachusetts. Any paper will send a spec- 

For Historical work's,' I suggest, —Bancroft's 
I'nited States History; Magill's History of 
Virginia; Howe's History of Virginia ; Holmes 
U. S. History; Henry Wilson's Rise of the 
Slave Power ; Barnes' U. S. ; Greeley's His- 
tory of the Uebellion; Lee's Memoirs of the 
Revolution; A. II. Stephen's War Between 
the States. 

Biography,— Irvine's Life of Washington; 
Life of Gen. Lee; Life of Garrison by Oliver 
Johnson; Wecln's Life of Washington; 
Weeln's Life of Franklin; Wirt's Life of 
Patrick Henry; Randall's Life of Thomas 
Jefferson; Miss Randolph's Letters of Jeffer- 
son; Life of John Brown; Biographies of all 
our public — 
Busy Life. 

Poetry,— Longfellow's 
Works, Whittier's Works. 

Miscellaneous, — Irving's Works; Mrs. 
Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin; Cooper's Nov- 
els; Simms' Novels; Bayard Taylor's Centen- 
nial Letters ; The Rising Son, a valuable book 
on the African race, by Dr. Brown of Boston ; 



| , Mo., July 11, 1880. 

Mr. [, My Kind Friend:— 

Your last consignment of clothing and 
other articles reached me June 2d, one day 
prior to our commencement. I wish I was 
able to frame a proper expression of the 
thanks of this community for your continued 
and liberal kindnesses to it. Suffice it to say, 
the children were delighted with their pres- 
ents and wish me to tender their thanks for 
them. It will probably be of interest to you 
to know that every feature of our closing'ex- 

The 3d broke upon us gloomy and porten- 
tous, and all were apprehensive that we 
should have a bad day; but our fears were 
soon dispelled when the sun broke forth with- 
out a cloud to dim its brightness. The chil- 
dren assembled at an early hour; the exami- 
nation, however, did not begin until 10 
o'clock, as the trustees and other interested 
parties did not urrive before that hour. The 
time from 10 a. m. to 2 p. si. was occupied in 
an examination of the school in branches 
taught, viz. : Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
gcogri.phy, history and grammar. I was well 
satisfied with the proficiency evinced by the 
pupils, nnil felt amply paid fur my vear's lu- 
bor. A recess for dinner wss now taken, and 
it was really pleasant to see the guests partak- 
ing of the viands ip/genuine pic-nic style, no 
distinction beiug made on account of race or 
condition. 

At the ringing of the bell, the concourse 
(for there must have been 200 or more, among 
them a smart sprinkling of whites) of people 
repaired to the school-house, w hich was soon 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The literary 
exercises were begun with music by the school. 
Declamations ami dialogues ensued, in which, 
though the heat in the room wus oppressive, 
the children acquitted themselved most cred- 
itably. At the conclusion of exhibition the 
audience was addresserl by Colonel Dent, 
president of school hoard. He had bceu an 
attentive listener during the whole day. I 
will not attempt to reproduce his words, ne 
spoke in a very complimentary strain of the 
efforts put forth by both teacher and pupils. 
He said he had been both surprised and grat- 
ified, and knew of no school better sustained 
than mine. He hoped I would remain among 
them, which 1 have consented to do.' I re- 
sponded to his remarks. Among the guests 
were several white ladies, who seemed to en- 
joy the exercises thoroughly. I think the 
piece which elicited greatest applause was 
Artcmus Ward's Oration, delivered by a little 
fellow. His gestures and manner of s'peaking 

were very appropriate. A— — C has 

been kept at home to assist her parents, who 
have been ill. She was not examined, but 
committed a recitation for the exhibition. 
After the exhihibion the children "tripped 
the light fantastic toe " until they were car- 
ried home. Thus closed one of the most 
pleasant days of my teucher-experiencc. 

The schools arc now closed, to reopen Sep- 
tember 1st. I feel as though we can never 
discharge our indebtedness to you. 

Yours very truly, I,. 



requested to add the expression of the 
sincere regret of the officers of the Hamp- 
ton School, for the loss of a young man 
whoso future promised to be a credit both 
to himself and hiB teachers. 

"Toisnot, N. (T^July 13, 1880. 

"Dear General: — I drop you a few lines to 
inform you of the loss of a good and able 
worker among our people South, Mr. G. M. 
Harrison, a member of Class of '75, and re- 
cently a student of Fisk, where he had been 
preparing himself for Africa. We had been 
together ever since the spring of '76, until 
Sunday, July 4th, when he was called away 
by the mighty power of God. He was found 
dead about a half mile from this place on hiB 
return from the country where he had been on 
Saturday. He had been teaching here nearly 
three years and was esteemed by all who knew 
him. He was a member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church at Enfield, into which he was 
baptized in 1875. He lived and died a Chris- 
tian and is now at rest in Heaven. 

The cause of his death I am unable to state, 

but it is supposed vertigo 

Yours respectfully, 

Henry Thomas. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



All .-(11- -111] ill-. ■!-!■!■ lid* l.l-l 



ail iii.liviiliials convict 



i-ilnf ii,ir!iri|,!itii.!i in ;li- msiur—tiuii ,,f 18T0-7I, aod 
insun-eetiiainry i,i,,v-,ti-iit. The Standard'! 



I'uris ili-^i-iit.-h siivs it is'-ak-nlat-d otilv nir.e 
will l,i. i-xi-linli-d fruiu tin- amnesty, and they " 



win get™ 



At a me-tir.j; i.f th.- trust— s uf th.- Iiut-lmss ot Marl- 
borough's Irish Relief Fund, in Dublin on Saturdav. 
v.-ry -n,-,,i];-ii k -iiiy r-i.->rts ,-f thi- i n-.| n dv.-.I condition In 
tin- West of Ireland were given. 

! A despatch from IhiliUnsays : " The weather all over 

|r,^-'.';'-'^-l lu-.vtViiii^-i-'.-i 'i! Ii-Iiu-i'mis,- the 
t.-r.i.d anterior to the famine of 1817. Root and cereal 

Lord Snafu-saury on July 3th unveiled the statue on 
the Thames -nit.ank in-nt , to lt.il,,-ri Kiiikes. the origi- 
nator of Sundae schools in Kn K lnnd a hundred Years 
aito- Rev. Or. Vim. -hi mis pr.-sont mi h.-l,alf of the 

Sunday ml I" "f Urn t'liileil St,,;.-, It-v. IJ-. Murphy. 

ad a iiortmn uf tin s-riptures. aad 
f New- York State offered prayer. 



Hev. Dr. Todd, . 
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A portion of the City of Waterloo. Iowa, vt 
lust in. .nth by a heavy rain-slorm. Barns and small 
buildings were moved froi " 
substantial buildings wet 
boys and one girl were dn 



r founilntioi 



bniiTSteil. 



a ; Greeley's Recollections of 
Works, Bryant's 



0BITUABY. 

The Hampton School has this month sus- 
tained a real loss in the death of Jos. B. Towe, 
a graduate of the class of 1875. Mr. Towe, 
both before and after his graduation, was a 
faithful worker for his people, and at the 
time of his death, was not only nt the head of 
the largest primary colored school in Norfolk, 
but was also employed by the Hampton 
School as an agent in the North. His vaca- 
tions had for several years been spent in the 
service of the school, and he was becoming 
well and favorably known throughout his 
special field in tho North^whcrcin his place 
will not be easily filled. His last illness, nn 
affection of the heart, attacked him in Lowell, 
Mass., from which place he was brought back 
to his home in Norfolk, only to die after much 
suffering, on Thursday, July 15th. His fu- 
neral, took place from the Bute St. Baptist 
Church, of which he was a member and tho 
S. S. Superintendent, and was attended by a 
large number of friends, school children, and 
the ( arthageniar. Clnb or literary society to 
which he belonged. Three peiccs, selected 
by Mr. Towe himself before his death, were 
sung by his own school, The Hampton School 
was represented officially by Messrs. Hamil- 
ton and Dnggs, who inform us that Mr. Towe 
and his work are spoken of in the highest 
terms by the people among whom he lived. 
His widow fAnnie Taylor, to whom he was 
married December 23, '19) has the sympathy 
of many friends, and the officers of tho Hamp- 
ton School arc .glad to bear witness here to 
the high stand which Mr. Towe, both ns a 
student and an employe of the school, has 
always had in their estimation. 



.mi,! Mi. iiu-- in ty. N, V,, ;!u- lis-l.iiutik- striking and 
liiiriiiu- several buildings, nil at on- time, within a 
null. is ,f ii few niil-s, Tv.,, lure- barns with valuable 
entirely destroyed. 



According to the census just taken, St. Paul. Mini 
has a population of 41,010. an increase of 21,607 In b 

Colonel William Tilden Pelton. the nephew of e 
Governor Samuel J. Tilden, Is dead. 

One hundred and 



city last week. Of these 



ami, ( libit, ditriii- the week end- 



TEACHERS AND STUDENTS orWJS- 

month, durlDR VACATION. For Tull particulars, ad- 
dress. J.C. HcCCRDYACO., Philadelphia Pa. 



Horsford'a Acid Phosphate 1* oipecirtlly s 



THIS PAPER li'oA" Ni.»'-'l:.t ] ;'-r'Aijv. , rf'^: ; !. : li'-.iZ''" 

g'ii,rngr,:ii new york. 



HORS FORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nervousness. 

JOHN Y. SIMPSON, M. D.. of Monterey. Iowa, sol I: 
Tli- ■■ A, -id bus t„ us- th- l.-nlys ,,w„ expression, o 
whom It was given as a Nerve Tonic— ■made me a new 



CEO S. OLDFIELD, 

Manufact'r of and Dealer In 



tjhioks, 

20 holt street, norfolk, va. 

Horsford'a Bread Preparation 

akes delicious light and sweet Rolla without the 
lard or butter, that dyspeptics can eat. Try It. 



We copy from a letter lately received Horaford's Bread Preparation 

the following sad facta, to which we are \i^SityC^S&SSSSS^&S 



new. 
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•VISITS TO OOLOBBD SCHOOLS-Ho. 2. 

BY OBIIA LANOHOBNE. 

The grammar school for colored pupils in 
Lynehhurg, is taught by Mr. Voder a worthy 
pLnsylvaniao, who came to the city to teach 
The colored children before the public school, 
were organized, and is now the principal of 
hb department.' His grad e is the h'ghejt 
lowed colored pupils up to this time, nut it is 
Laid now that at the close ot the present ses- 
Soa a dJs will be formed for high school 

brings to the cU^ss —1 

„ 1 Took ng ?e , orderly and intelligent. 
Ate' ' soinc^ftlJ classes had recited Mr 
Yoder consented to gratify my taste fo ask 
i n r, tmestions and my 6rst query "what 
,ng 9™'"™^ " Uvcd J by a na ,i n of Afn- 

at once secured the attention of the 
school which hesitated a moment for an an- 

.„,l then a very bright looking, tidily 
swer, and tnen * " r J, fa , i. lr | m r- 

dressed boy, the ioai if oneof our pop .1 a rl ar 
bcra, said, "the Children of Israel 
in E-VPt." Further questions elicited the re 
pUes^tU the Egyptians vvere Ih. foremo t 
nation of that age in ^""'f.^V^,,^ 

^^t'^^yc^ou^iLetat;- 
benefit' the African race has gained from be- ! «,„ 
?„K enslaved in America !" Just opposite me , the 
sat a tall, gloomy looking black boy, whose | „ 
dusky features worked with emotion and his 
8ull en J eyes flashed 

TaS,'— Let us see about that" said I, 

sorrows of his race, and g zed angrily at me, 
I continued now, I w »»' \f r k-iu 

wUh beads and feathers, utterly ignorant and 

nr'oocs, "An American . c.U» ! 
words were echoed in laughing c 
■chool and even the sullen eyes 
^^which had glowered so fiercely at 
Uonof ri.ve?y, relaxed, and a Mat jmU, 
1 inline up the stern features showed that a 
lighting up !■ A mio a oppressed 

wUh tai^^ols. Varying my que 
Son. Tas to describe the African woman in 
'cTpaloowitl. her cultured Amenc.n isister, 

Sl Uhen proceeded to explain tc > mj young 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT. VA. 

Stoatai wilhin one hundred yards of Fori Monroe; 
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v feet from the bed" 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

ISC0UP011ATED IN 1870. 
! » f ^.vct.ono J. P. B. MaaanALL. 



forth. 



lession from October 1st till the mia- 

I admission : a knowledge of reading 
g, and of short and long division 



"An American citizen i- «™ i 'able i monUilf'half'ln cash ... 
echoed in laughing chorus b 'the < ^XuJ% dollars ea.li. and four Jolla 
even the sullen eyes of the dark m , uired o( those 
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FROM HAMPTOX ROADS. 

V.irefidhj Pitkti, Packed, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, by 

T. T. BRYCE, 

.Voi-MirtJ «8eft»Ol Grounds? 



THE 

"FAMILY FAVORITE " 

I3IPROVED 

SEWING MACHINE. 

The Very Best, 

The Very Latest. 

Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs, 
| New and Elegant Style of Work. 

LOOSE FLY-WHEEL. AUTOMATIC SPOOLER. 

Casters in Stand, Largest. Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 
so plain tint no other teacher is required 
" If 7 ou see it, you will buy it. 

PRICES 

££^~ As low as any first-class Machine. _£Fi3 
For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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I^'o/over t^r^ar^e-ieed J *~ 

,P .?'.fe instit^on is aided by the SU.e 
supported mainly by voluntary conl 

Annual scholarships of seventy dollal 
Drovide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amount are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
In the neVo.race. 

The great need of the 
neat fund. 



17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OP 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE, LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finish.possess- 
a fineness of action and a durability un- 
assed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
•»'*»{• teed. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 



, Itho^ilhecoWopiein W» 
light learn from the sorrowful page in the 



53, , of their race thrt -«h "tarn _ ^ 
^« p?OT°rience as a means for trans ormiug | oSc, io. 

S.-K-^; ^ IXFSLn Forfurtl, 
making him a wortny auu u .„ mo what 

smilingly to , Langhorne, I never 

remarked, , hat B v,ght before." 

C Thfruestbn t ) to the superior mind of 
The quesii on fc Bchoc , j 

' to the pupils and teaches of the : diner- 
o^Berarinformation to be gained from its 
paper. 



i'-0i?-u' Or 7 BEQUEST. 
1 gin and dam to the Trmlees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Imtitute at Hamp- 
ton, 7a., the mm of. *»«". JW* 1 " 



information address, 
S C. ARMSTHOSO, Principal, 
Hampton, I irjm 



VICK'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 



V1CK S SEEDS orc the bMj 'j ' 
for postage will buy tile s com 
Ke The Flower and Vegetable I 
Color.|d pl0 | ^'J' c ^ r i"."s ! | mil, 

"Skip. mu'sMied Monthly »laq..... 
,^11111. .n-»-ry m.ml. 1 z"" 1 ' 1 
l'riee Jl.O » : 
Kui!il» rs svTil 
Address. 



.S,V..M0 «»» : i trial ™Uics tor » cenu. 
° JAMES VIOK. Rochester, ^. V- 




BOOTS AND SHOES! 

.e&. t, S«W"SeS.-'V 
Lid repairing neatly done. .____„ „. 

MRS. N. M'MEILL. HAMPTON, VA 



M. A, BOOKER & 6R0.» 

Dealci in 

Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

OARDWAHE AND TOUKT ARTICLES, 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 

~ dentistryT - 

Dr T H Parramore haa permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Booms, over 11. Jj. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



trdeslre.l, 1 wills 
teet to sijjht dra 

To p:irl • 

niiTnU.'r "| l . 

«.(. 00 per ilo7.cn. All l-'.e^i;mi- -U' 
T,i ,1:, jl'l Point Con.fo.t, uil all lc 

T. T. BRYCE, 

Kunud School OrovntU, 
Box 10 Hampton. V* - 

^nto«uS.S| A NEW BOOK.-- JUST OUT 

Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, alwut 

LABOR, - CAPITAL, - MONET, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 
uy rr. re. diiyck. 



Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Priu 
formal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(.or^reonil Til vnnilES A BLTT.) 



Theodorlek A. Williams. »»■ <-'■ Dlctoon 

hp. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 
'commission merchants, 

a 4 Roanoko Square. Norfolk. Va. o-u 



$5 to $20^^SSSKS»S S= 



«A«IIIACIU«IRS' AOIIT, UVHTD AID «Att« III 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanic' Tool.. 
BELT I NC, PACKINO, OILS * WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS. 
Bras.8 Good., riBO. «*<=., 

No. 5 Market Sguare, Norfolk, Va. 



Jjoutlurn IjjorltmHn, 

ISSUED MONTHLY. 



U. W. LUpLOW, 



Mns. M; F. __. 
Mil. W. N. Ahmstkonq, I Rrgular 
Mr. T. T. Bbvce, f Contributor: 

Mk. J. 0. Robbins. I 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR a year IN 
ADVANCE. 

Specimen copies Bent upon application. 
To secure safety, it is important that money 
should be sent by checks, Post office orders, or 
registered letters. Write plainly; Rive name 
In full, and nauie of Post-office, County, and 
8tate to which the papers are to be Bent. 
For further information, address 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 

Butinesi Manager, Hampton, Va. 



The Southern Workman, denoted to 
the interests of Negro and hdian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by theoffi- 
oers of the Hampton Institute and print- 
ed at the School Jfress by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-foe cents. Job 
work from all parts of the country, is so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on application. 



INTIMIDATION OF THE NEGRO . 

The Nation holds that the Negro shows tim- 
idity in asserting his rights, und suggests as a 
cure, the voices of Northern orator-, of repute 
on the Southern Btump. This is, unfortunately, 
a year of potato bugs, army worms, and po- 
litical oratory. Has not the country suffered 
enough from these pests, without deliberately 
putting the worst of them on the South ? The 
Negro is still " intimidated." But the shot 
guns are now on the brackets, in the Gulf 
States, and there is no longer visible manifest- 
ation of the Ku Klux. Physical force has 
ceased to play any open part in politics, but a 
more dangerous, subtle, permanent power is 
at work; the moral and intellectual strength 
of the Southern white. It reaches and con- 
trols the Negro's nature. It strikes him 
where habit and tradition make him weak. 
It divides and commands him. It takes ad- 
vantage, and at times, cruel advantage of his 
condition, crippled by a century of subjec- 
tion. It operates on bis weakest line of de- 
fense. An equipped and educated .race press 
against another race without education, and 
for the most part ignorant, from which ignor- 
ance and want of skill in handting its crude 
mental and moral resources, come weakness. 
It is crude militia massed against troops who 
have tramped together under fire. It is the j 
timidity of the Negro against the temerity of 
the white. To transform this timidity into 
courage, the Nation proposes a specific in the 
way of " Northern speakers of repute," meet- j 
ingthe Negro face to face. This will hardly | 
do; It fails to meet the needs of the case. A 
successful orator must know bis audience, j 
Furious appeuls to the MessingsAjf civil liber- j 
ty fall flat on people who hardly understand ! 
the nature of civil liberty, because they have 
been kept out of such knowledge. An hour's 
talk from an eloquent speaker will do as little 
good as an hour's rain, once a year, on a 
parched field. Kind people^ at the North, 
would remove the Negro's difficulty as they 
would treat a disease, by sonic quick, -specific 
remedy. When the doctors say, "the thing 
for you to do is to improve the general-tone 
of your health by careful diet, persistent tem- 
perance, and constant care," the patient is an- 
gry, for he wishes a dose which may be 
quickly taken and produce instant health. He 
wishes to stgp from the apothecary shop a well 
man. The Negro difficulty can not be treat- 
ed by any specific which will work wonders. 
Northern speakers cannot touch a devp seated 
social difficulty at the South, and remove it. 
They may do no harm. They can do little 
"good, civilization is a plant of slow growth, 
it it> a sad mistake to consider it a mush- 
room. Stump speaking has done little in the 
way of education. Otherwise the backwoods- 
men of Kentucky and Indiana would'be in 
the front ranks. The Negro needs educa- 
tion of the head, heart and hand, above all 
things. If Northern speakers would inform 
themselves about the true condition of the 
Negro, and then take to the stump' in 
the North instead of the South and in- 
form Northern men of the real need of 
the Negro, there would be a splendid use in 
it. The imperative demand here is for edu- 
cation. Until the people of the United States 



realize it in its broadest sense, all light and 
pleasant methods will prove delusions and 
snares. It would be as easy to blow off, in 
an hour, the dense smoke of Pittsburgh, with 
a pair of bellows, as to talk off the ignor- 
ance and "timidity" which we, the strong- 
er race have saddled on the Negro for sever- 
al hundred years. There should be no diver- 
sions or side issues in this matter. The nee- 
dle of the social compass bends toward edu- 
cation of the head and band. Those who 
have to do with the Negro, know the su- 
preme need of the hour is primary educa- 
tion, and they mistrust the uses of political 
oratory as elementary instruction. The Na- 
tion believes that these Northern speakers will 
show the colored man that "he has numer- 
ous and powerful friends interested in his 
welfare," This is now an old story with the 
blacks. They believed in their powerful 
friends, they received freedom at their hands. 
But the Northern man is now no longer a 
hero, with sledge hammer and cold chisel 
cutting away the chains of bondage. Theso 
powerful friends seem to have become luke- 
warm. Their immediate representatives, the 
carpet-baggers, are gone. The intelligent Ne- 
gro may justly say, " we are in sore need of 
aid. If you are really our friend*, give iu 
schools, and put us in a way of copeing with 
this stalwart race. You gave us the Imllot. 
Teach ua how to use it." 

Just now there is no crisis, no need for pas- 
sionate appeals to the black or white. There 
is no grand tide in national affairs which must 
be taken at the Presidential flood. For every 
orator that the North may send to the 
South there arc a hundred Southern de- 
baters ready either to reply, or meet 
them with a "still hunt." The Nation, strong 
and independent, fails, perhaps, to compre- 
hend the stubborn task before us, in putting 
this race on its feet, in placing it on a plane 
of civilization where it will cease to be " in- 
timidated" by a race which is the strongest of 
the earth, and which holds every advantage 
over it, from the blood in its veins to the soil 
under its feet; a race which is meanly selfish 
in its relations with others, and whose brutal- 
ity is redeemed only by the splcrfdid charity 
and philanthropy of a few of its citizens. 
Aside from this, there is a curious process 
of "evolution" goingonin the South. In the 
break up and reorganization of parties, the 
Southern whites will soon be demanding 
Northern speakers of both parties. So far the 
teeth of the Southern white have been of too 
young a growth, in the line of the, new de- 
parture, to cat Republican fruit from the 
North. Times are changing slowly. Here 
in Virginia, there is rapid change. As the 
new men in politics will call for Northern 
help, all that is done in that behalf will op- 
erate well for the Negro. Elevate the white, 
and the black rises by a sort of capillary at- 
traction, w. N. A. 



What changes take place in a few years f 
The occasion which calls us together is one 
to which I am scarcely equal. When in the 
Fall of 1872, I met Jos. B. Towe, and Maria 
Alvis Mallette, with the rest of the singers 
preparing for the concerts which were after- 
wards given in the Eastern, Middle and 
Western States, for the purpose of erecting 
the building in which we are now assembled, 
I did not think that I should be called upon 
so soon, to speak of them after their decease, 
in this Hall. From the multitude of thoughts 
that rush upon me, consequent upon our asso- 
ciation as singers and students, I feel that I 

As I before said, I met our two deceased 
friends here in the fall of '73. After being 
with them practising, about :i£ months we 
started on our mission the 13th day of Feby., 
'73. Yon will not expect me to say tti 



ations incident to the life of a traveling troupe 
we found our two friends nobly bearing their 
■hares of the burdens. Mr. Towe might of- 
ten 1m* seen when any of the members of the 
company felt a little homesick or low-spirit- 
ed, trying to cheer them up by some kind 
word* or deeds; while Miss Mallette. with 
ti r bright, cheery ways was ever ready to 
i.'ovoke a pleasant smile. Thus, ever through 
wet and dry, hot and cold, none showed 
more willingness to do their part than those 

Mr. Towe was a member o! the Bute St. 
Baptist church of Norfolk, and Miss Mallette 
of the/Episcopal church, Wilmington, N. 
C. Both were useful members of their re- 
spective communities, had been successful 
teachers of public schools, and will be great- 
ly missed by many pupils and friends. Their I 
places will be hard to fill, as another has said. 
They were popular members of the " Hamp- 
ton Student Singers," and I may well add, of 
Bociety since leaving school. In a letter re- 
ceived from Miss Mallette last Spring, she 
spoke of how she was enjoying the work of 
school" teaching, and her mind seemed to be 
made up to devote the rest of her life to the | 
work of elevating her race. Noble senti- I 
mcnt ! would that her mantle would fa!l up- 
on many of our young women. Her letter | 
was full of life and the news of her death 
was received with a shock. My class-mate, 
is it possible that so soon thou hast left thine 
earthly house and thy face we shall never* see 
again. 

And now since those voices which once 
charmed the ears of thousands in more 'than 
three hundred concerts, are forever silent to 
us, may we not hope that a loving Father 
who gave them being and such sweet voices, 
has called them from labor to reward ; to 
join that heavenly chorus whose grand har- 
mony swells over the golden streets of that 
eternal city whose builder and maker is God. 



joined the Junior class, of which I was then 
a member. From that time till she graduated, 
in '77, we were in the same class, and during 
the Middle and Senior years, in the same sec- 
tion. A& a scholar, she had no superior in 
the class among the girls. She was quick to 
take in ideas, always ready to express what 
she knew of questions that came up in the 
class-room. She possessed a great deal of 
what the girls usually lack to make them the 
equals of the boys — self-reliance, confidence 
in their own ability. She graduated with 
honors, delivering the salutatory, and receiv- 
ing the second prize of ten dollars for excel- 
lence in essay and declamation. 

She will be be3t remembered by the school, 
perhaps, as a singer, and as a member of the 
clu.ir which raised money to build Virginia 
Hall. She was gifted with a sweet, attractive 
alto voice, and a disposition as lovely und 
agreeable as her voice. These qualities, to- 
gether with her personal beauty, made her the 
favorite of the class and of the school. Yet 
she wus perfectly free from affectation, and de- 
lighted most in that which was simple, plain 



We are glad to be able to add to the above 
such communications as the following, for 
Hampton is justly prood of her share in 
the production of livesJSjriiicli, though so 
soon cut short, have yetnad so wide an 
influence for good. 

"Journal of Industry" of Raleigh N. G. • 

THE DEATH OP MISS MAEIA MALLETTE. 

It is with pain that we are forced to chron- 
cle the death of Miss Maria Mallette, of Wil- 
mington, X. C, one of the brightest sfars 
which adorned the social firmament of our 
metropolis. Aflerashort illness, she depart- 
ed this life on Sundav morning last, between 
the hours of 1 and 2 o'clock, and was buried 
on Mondny last at 10 a. m., from St. Mark's 
Episcopal Church, of which she was aconsist- 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
Maria Alvis Mallette, 

George M. Harrison, 

Joseph B. Towe. 
An interesting memorial service was 
held iu Virginia Ilall chapel on the even- 
ing of Sunday, August 1st, at which, by 
requeBt, the following papers were read. 
Gen. Marshall openeti^lhe meeting with 
prayers, etc. from the Episcopal Service, 
and then Bpoke with much feeling of the 
three graduates, in remembrance of whom j 
the school was gathered together. He 
said, speaking with authority, that the 
school record of all had been excellent, 
and that since their graduation, they had 
been, each one, an honor to the Institu- 
tion which had so large a share in both 
their moral and intellectual training. He 
mentioned especially Mr. Towe's value to 
the school as a trusted agent in the North, 
and spoke of his admirable graduation es- 
say on Old Time Music— an essay which 
he himself most unwillingly wrote and de- 
livered, being quite unconscious of its 
great merit. Of this, Gen. Marshall said, 
" He had bis whole audience with him as 
soon as he named his subject, and when 
he gave his first illustration in bis inimit- 
able, magnetic tones, and the school choir 
took up the chorus, the audience was elec- 
trified and his whole essay was triumph- 
antly received and sought for by several 
reporters." At the close of Gen. Mar- 
shall's remarks the three following let- 
ters were read by their writers, and the 
service ended with Mr. Towe's favorite 
hymn—" Great Camp Meeting in the 
Promised Land." 

From the BhorrTnoticc given of this meet- 
ing, I had time to prepare but a few words on 
the lives and deathB of our departed friends. 



So far the death rate of the class of '75 
has kept pace with the years. Five years 
have passed since the class graduated, and 
five of its members have passed away. First 
was John W. Collins, probably the most ma- 
ture mind that ever left this Institution, 
then Mrs. Weaver and D. Y. Turner, and 
now J. B. Towe and Geo. M. Harrison. 

I best knew Mr. Harrison as a janitor here, 
he and I being janitors together for three years, 
working out our expenses in that way. As 
a scholar he was not bright in everything, but 
earnest in all his studies. In mathematics 
he was excellent. In some respects he- was 
a model scholar. In all the records of the 
Institution I don't think there could be found 
any thing against the character of Geo. M. 
Harrison. No teacher I suppose, ever thought 
of marking him in deportment or prompt- 
ness. He was not one of the shirky kind, 
wherever his. duty called he was always to 
be found. He cared little for games and 
social entertainments and seldom attended 
them. I think no one ever saw him spend 
ten minutes in foolish or idle talk. He 
came here for an education, and he thorough- 
ly devoted himself to his books. All his ac- 
tions were characterized by a deep sense of 
honesty; he scorned all ideas of dishonesty 
in work or study. He had no taste for 
mere outward show. His highest ambition was 
to fit himself to do his people good; he 'of- 
ten talked of the good that he hoped to do 
when he lef here. The reports that we 
hear from his field of labor justify us in say- 
ing that he carried out his ambition so far 
as he was able. 

From his short life we may all glean a lesson, 
always remembering that " We live in deeds 
not in years. * * * * He most 
lives who thinks most, feels noblest, acts 
best." We all should so Bhape our lives 
that when we Bhall have passed away it can 
be said of ns as we can truly say of him, 
lt n« hath done what he could." 



I first saw Miss Mallette in December, 1874, 
on her return from a tour through the North 
with the first band of Hampton Singers. She 
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which attended this Institution in its earlier 
days. She was one of the favorite members 
of the troupe of singers which succeeded . in 
raising thousands of dollars for that school. 
By this unselfish sacrifice of both time and tal- 
lent, for the benefit of her people, she placed 
them under an everlasting debt of gratitude 
to her; for which act alone, her precious 
memory deserves a monument, that coming 
generations may see that Bhe was one of the 
faithful pioneers in the work of providing 
means for christianizing and civilizing the 
race with which she was identified. But it is 
not for this good work and deed alone, that 
she is distinguished. At the close of this 
mission, she began to teach in District School, 
No. 1, of her native city, and continued until 
her death, a little before which sad occurrence, 
she had just been re-elected to this post. In 
the school-room, church, choir, lyceum, the 
social circle and every department of life in 
which her presence could be found, can now 
be seen the delicate traces of her remarkable 
influence. Her cultured, refined and chaste 
manners, won for her an enviable place in the 
estimation, not only of her immediate friends, 
but all who knew her. This painful intelli- 
gences will carry sorrow to the hearts of all 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

In her death a star's gone down. t 
To rise upon some fairer Bhore. 
" And hrlRht in Heaven's jeweled crown! 
To whine forever more." 

Wilmington, N. C, Aug. 4, 1880. 
Gen. Marshall- 
Dear friend : Maria has been an 
energetic Christian worker ever since she left 
Hampton, in, the day school, Sunday School, 
church, and church choir. Her daily walk 
was such, that any one hiight feel proud to^be 
led by her. Her last days I think were pure- 
ly Christian and Heaven-like ; she died a per- 
fect Christian. Many hearts were touched by 
the beautiful death she died, and the lovely 
testimony she left behind, of her going to rest. 
She died perfectly conscious, being reconciled-/* 
to death and having known she was goiug to'- 
die from the time she was taken sick. She 
was not well for about five weeks before she 
took her bed, but we thought nothing serious. 
She was bed sick two weeks. I only wish 
tkat I could relate the lovely story told in her 
dying hour. It was lovely, and surely we 
can't help being benefited by it. She told 
her mother that " the moon would be shining 
bright the time of her death, and that as soon 
as she was dead that God wotild send a show- 
er of rain' to let t^cm know that she was 
washed whiter than snow." As soon as she 
was dead, the rain came. Her place in my 
heart can never be filled. She was a sister 
and a dear friend to me. It seems that I can 
rtever give her up, and then on the other hand, 
I know that God is just in all his dealings. 
Very resp'y, yours, 

Ldcy Leahy Robinbon. 
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the pangs of hunger suffered by the tramp; 
and the men who have the highest enjoyment 
of the table are neither those who stuff like 
vmr urn. '""''"'''V B "towTwMc with ' Lucullus nor fast like Tanner, but who 
information respecting J. li. I me, wmie nun | mn[]pmli 
the "Hampton Students. 



New Enoi.and Cosservatohy, ) 
Sfusic Hall, Bosto, Aug. 3, 1880. \ 
Dear Gen. Mari/iall: _Y0B ask for 

moderation the good things within their 
th the company, I reach. 



nest null faithful worker 
and in no small degree contributed to tb 
success in establishing a fine reputation, 
was many sided in his musical nature, 
had not a fine voice; very little music 
fact, but it was il 



) the moderate 



There 

:> conventionality about his singing. The 
matter was real to him and he sang as if for 
the first time the thoughts had come to him j 
and he was at a while heat until he could tell I son 
them out. At other times it was full of pa- 
thos. I shall never forget his rendering of 
the song "You hear de Lambs a crying;" it 
was as if his singing was full of tears dropping 
from every word lie uttered. He could impro- 
vise pretty well and hasoftensetthc audience in 
a roar at some happy hit concerning town or 
people with whom we chanced to he at 



In political life, it 
reach the high positions, wnere t 
classed as Statesmen — extremists 
beyond being mere paltry partizi 
position does history give to publ 
believe that all the virtue, valor r 
of their country is centered or c 
section a few miles or hui 



the time. I well recollect the volley of laugh 
tcr that followed an allusion to lloss Tweed .me 
evening in Sleinway Hall. But it was in such 
pieces as called for a declamatory power and 
dramatic fervor that he was to be seen at his 
best. There were times when he seemed to 
be looking into futurity and describing 
what was actually taking place before his 
eves Willi what thrilling effect I have heard 
i.: .J« 11m DnnD "^ 
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It is significant that the leading article in harpoon man gives the oi 
the current number of the .Sjw.A Atlantic, the i ing his directions in a 
lUte literary magazine of the South, is by a ! scull man puts out all 111 
colored man. His topic is, " The Status of \ the boat. Thus they ap 
the Negro, and the Exodus." It is able and I until they are yithiii fiv. 
fair in its treatment of the subject. The edi- , nito. wheu the _ sculMni 
tor disclaims responsibility for its statements, | tl,m - . "'" 
, and slightly apologises for its publication • I wli 
would have been glad, had it not seemed .... 
| fair to the writer, to modify a few paragraphs ; . ?*S a"od 

hut has given a Negro full leave to tell his ~i 
! white readers just what he thinks of Negro nln s0 fu . 
' status and exodus. This fact is one which 
i should not be forgotten. 

On the other hand, it would be well for us 
1 to hear just what an intelligent Negro has to 
topic. The -writer, Rev. D. J. 
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isehe 1 has made commendable progress in Bpito of 
is we these hindrances, aided by missionary preach- 
"t us i ers and teachers who paid* but little attention 
Jicws 1 to, and took no part in, the political events 
' can- I which were transpiring about them. Evi- 

s not dently, in his estimation, the improved condi- , • to ,j uw ,. our ha _, 

i tionof his people has not been due to political Z^Z^UM^Z^lV^ 
they I action, but to schools and moral influences. , . , hi , t l]av . ., ,„„-„,„ |» no t qui 

cause He asserts that the Exodus has not been ^ vuu m ;, v ,n,„ci inics stuke at one and 
ck of brought about by political causes, though a ' miss him whun ll0 wiu turn and follow the 



i go for him, giv- 
voice while the 
rer in propelling 
h very carefully, 
iii five or six yards of the bo- 
ill man says, " Give it to 
iooii man lets fly the gisr, 
thut^if it hits the Ash, the 
handle separates from the gig as soon as the 
in. Tho lines are generally a 
venty feet long, and a buoy is 
e end iu case the fish should 
take up all the lino. In order 
not to let him pull the gig out," tho buoy is 
thrown overboard and liic Ii>li is allowed to tow 
it until he wears himself down. Then the 
buoy is caught and the lino hauled in until tho 
fish comes in sight, when the second harpoon 
is driven into him, as near the head as possible 
and he quickly gives up and is hauled aboard. 
These li-.li ale from two to tho feet long, and 
make an excellent dish, as do the 
and porgie, which are caught in tlr 
ner that the houito is except that i 
used, for they come close enough 
on which the light house is built, 
pooned by any one standing on 
braces. The sheepsli 
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song " Yonder com 
Jesus " such recitations I do not ever 
to hear again. He was a man of fine sen- 
sibilities hut sensitive to the lest degree, and 
this caused his way to lie frequently among 
rocks, shoals and quicksands. I think he was 
something of a genius. There, was more of 
him than he knew of, more than he could well 
manage. 

Poor fellow, may he rest in peace, till that 
"Great Gittin'-up Mornin'," then may lit- --Sing 
ami Never Tire," in thaT" Great Camp Meeting 
ill the Promised Land." 
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of the water, in which 
r might again grab his 
trikc at the fish and secure 
In this particular tho porgie is quite 
different from other fish, for as a general thing 
when fish see anything ill tho water which they 
they can't account for, they will flee from it, 
hut the porgio will come to it and manifest the 
greatest anxiety to learn what it is. We of- 
ten Catch one, tie a line and sinker to him, and 
sink him to. or near the bottom ; when ho is 
drawn up, quite a number of other porgies fol- 
low him, apparently to discover the true con- 
dition of their companion. While they are 
peering about him, the harpoon man soon has 
one of them, and this process may be kept up 
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greatest of all^aJJacies, viz., that all 
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S0N3 IT TE AOHES. I of the Divine plan as the force of gravity, and 1 11 

j , . p „ [ one will leave the world about as soon as the "' 

■ other. If all men were ccjual in all respects, 
stagnation would he the condition of society, 
I and such a theory as a political structure be 
i an impossibility. If every man iu the United - 
States tried to lie President, politics would be ( >»« reverse at 

the only business of the country, and revolu Mississippi ttio ,,._.„, .„ 

.„ ! lion its chronic state. • gagements he ore he can fo rcc 1 s t nant to 

if ,t be accepted asafact, in ,y I" ,„,„,,„■ I n,„.„ ^ . selfishness is of ueccssitv a parf.?* In North ( srolu.a the tenant must tul 

race indirectly by can-Hi e „ greater number of b (> linii it , e „ U us into m ,n*l>lhl. before he can . . . 

scientific people to devote more special atten- ,„i-,;,knn. the sized dillicultics* Fundamentally, it is the impoverished condi- 

tion to the relation between food and existence. " W U V w »" We can M c lea ly ti-" "f the pee,„le. ,..»•..„,.•.•. with resiles.. 

Beyond this possible, and certainly remote ™.t lie in ^ our i» trying to lift ness. and supplemented l.y idle curiosity, mak- 

benefit to mankind, it is difficult to see where ; ' or .Vim too wide a river; ing change easy and desiral, e. which has cx 

the good of the exhibition came in . We all F?" " ll " ' ... , , .' posed these poor people to the designs of un- 

knew beforehand, that if any being be kept ut ^ n .^.i"™.! °" * , » 1 scrupulous sharpers and demagogues. They 

long enough without food or water, Aforesaid | , , . . J we Mlt a X^ins have inherited 'poverty, ignorance, improvi 

beiSg wilUlie. Dr. Tanner did not die, so his Z^*J^ £^oC ^ great deuce to say nothing of positive v, 
experiment was not a success in proving a com- „ ( lls „,.eresti,„ate our own abilities, have been hindered by posit vc e: 

monly accepted theory. This objection is j - misc| , lcll i atioila between the power we , he0 ? f'; rhe >' ' H , t ° 
naturally answered by saying he (lid not fast „, tlu , |j( ,„er requisite to do some- by the fact that success would g 

long enough; but even s„ .single had fast- ' j „ i t lhe root of moat social or political advantage, and 

ed forty weeks instead of forty days, it would » either refused to labor, or have si 

only have been proved that he could perform AltoI?< . thcr to0 m » nJ men illustrate in their j Panics and cake-walks [or tobac co and wlus- 
tbe feat-while it would not have afforded a |ivcg £ o( ^ ^ w|l „ cric( , , )(!Cim!e I ky it is estimated, about eighty millions of 
scintilla of evidence that anybody else could , J . . - , n [^,\,-, n „ ' dollars annually. 

<io it. Whether it were wise or foolish in Dr. I ^^^^^t^iXi&^t. i There have becn ' 80 far ' - a - boUt 28 ' 00 ° °! 
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; a porgie swinging 
tcr. Soon the first ns- 
at our fish with tho 
as a sinker, was gone, 
i is an old fisherman, 
3 line had been cut by 
ho would show him a 
ving the order to tie 
i was done, and in a 
ih was let down into 
seven feet long made 
ng at the porgie, was 
the keeper, who was 
__ the' braces with his harpoon. The first assist- 
ant came forward quickly and dealt the shark' 
another blow, at which he surrendered and was 
captured. A rope was made fast to him and 
he was hoitsed aboard the house, when he was 
cut open and the oarlock taken out of him. 

"A. A. Skldun.' 
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Tanner, for tho sake of a little notoriety, to 
maltreat the very excellent stomach wi 
which nature seems to have provided him, is 
not the object of this paper— but rather to say 
a few words on the advantages of moderation 
in all things. . 

Tho oge in which we live is a ratiicnl age: 
in religion, politics, finance, philosophy and 
what not, the contest seems to be, to find out 
who will go farthest. The spirit of extremes 
is fairly in the air, and insensibly we all ab- 
sorb more or less of it. The truer this state- 
ment is, tho wider is the great middle ground 
of moderation, for its happy occupants. 

In all departments of life there must bo 
leaders and ltd. In every generation are men 
to be found whn live either a generation ahead 
or behind their time. All cannot be leaders, 
and tho man who lives abreast of his own age 
does better and is happier than he who is a 
century before or behind his fellow men. If 
an army could be made up of all generals or 
all private soldiers, it would be a negative 
force in either event. The great mass of man- 
kind must content themselves with doing 
pretty much as their neighbors do, except 
they voluntarily devote themselves lo heroism. 
A hero is one who succeeds in doing some re- 
markable thing: if the same party fail in his 
attempt, he is not called a hero, but given a 
far less flattering title. The happiness of mc- 
-diocrity is something seldom sung nowa- 
days by poets, nor is it praised by philoso- 
phers. The higher the position a man occu- 
pies, socially, politically, or financially, the 
greater the burdens he has to bear— the keen- 
. er his sufferings, and the less his pleasures. 
One accustomed to eat the finest food and 
drink the finest wines too often finds the 
greatest delicacy pall upon his palate, and 
envies the appetite with which somo poor 
wretch devours a Btale crust. The twingeB of 
gout of the gourmand are fully an offset to 
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fortunes won in Wall street by Vanderbilt, 
Gould, Kcenc, &c. have thought they could . 
do the same, and have lost their all in their I "> e movement, 
vain attempt. It is said of the country lad 
who seek their fortunes in great 
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Dikd. — At Hampton Institute, Vn., June 
38, 1880, of consumption, Ecorruptaha, (Man- 
dan Indian, of Fort Berthold Agency, Dako- 
Territory), aged 20 years. His name, I 



even ,n independent ' from the8e P eo P le ' and ho P e '"' at ' Ca3t 55! ! given by the missionary at the Agency, should 
s lllr their'arrival. I •» much morc ' rnm a ">}™ a FTT^ , been spelled " lkadaptaha"). 

int ? I, it not that I emigrants have received in chanty about sev- , From thc , ime of ,, is arrlv „i at the Insti _ 
1B "Golden Mean " s'unrr bv the old Greek 1 en cenU each, as an offset to the llfiO.! which | Ecorruptaha 'a conduct had been that of 

TheocHtu, I. "much Wug t^b^ ac™?ed ^ ha ™ - ,aid ,or 'T^'wtc Exodus ' thc . ui "' «"* M < carne8t 8,UI,Cnt ° nd WOrt 
low as whin Minerva was .betatron deity of I know not what J^^J^Jj^, | er. None of his teacheraor those under who* 



THE EBUPTI0N OF MT. ETNA. 

Tub volcano of Etna, in the Island of Sic- 
ily, of which wu herewith give an illustration, 
is nearly 11,000 feet in height, and although 
by no means so constantly active as Vesuvius, 
has yet had no less than fifteen eruptions dur- 
ing the present century. But neither Vesu- 
vius nor Etna are as high or in many respectB 
as terribly grand as the volcano of Mauna Loa 
in Hawaii, of which General Armstrong gives 
us this mouth such an interesting description. 
We feel that we are fortunate in being able to 
accompany that description with so good an 
illustration of volcanic fire and fury as is 
"The Eruption of Mt. Etna," and trust that 
our readers will derive instruction and enjoy- 
ment from both letter and picture. 



THE NEQB0, ON THE STATU8 AND EX- 
ODUS OF THE NEQB0. 
The American Missionary Magazine for 
Juno contains tho following interesting re- 
view which we quote in full. 



Committee will make, hut arc confident that 
it will come no nearer the truth in regard to 
this movement than the writer of this article. 
So long ss the Negro is thus ignorant he will 
be helpless against the oppressor, whether he 
he the old master or the pretended new friend. 
When we kn^w the possibilities yet undevel- 
oped in the Negro, and give full scope to them, 
we shall know also what an element of wealth 
and Btrength there is in what is now known 
as an incubus on prosperity and a menace to 
our national life. 

We extract thc following account of 
fishing in Chesapeake Bay, from the letter 
of one of our students who is passing the 
summer in the York Spit Lighthouse. 

" When the day is calm and clear, the keep- 
ers enjoy themselves in catching the celebrated 
fish known as the " bonito." These fish, dur- 
ing calin days, come to tho surface of the wa- 
ter and propel themselves, at leisure, the 
back fin making a ripple which can be seen 
about one hundred and fifty yards distant. To 
catch a bonito, two men are required in one 
boat, one to scull and one to stand forward 



with his harpoon, ready at any lime 10 sinse. 
When a bonito or the ripple of one is seen, the 



whose 

direction he labored, had 
reprove or censure him, and among his fel-\ 
low students of Doth races he was a favor- 
ite. Most of his working time was spent 
about the different steam engines on the 
place, as he seemed to like (he employment, 
and it was thought that Buch knowledge as 
he would gain there would he of special val- 
ue to him. and his race, oo h a return to it. 
But the Great Spirit had otherwise decreed. 
During the spring his health declined rapid- 
ly, but it was thought for sometime that re- 
laxation might bring improvement, and it 
was only when too weak to bear the removal, 
that any opportunity offered to send him to 
his home. But there was no repining. At 
his request he was baptized by Rev. Mr. 
Dennison, Chaplain of the Institute, on the 
evening of May 2d, and from that time, even 
more than before, he aeemcd at peace. Once, 
looking from the window of hiaroom toward 
thecemetery, he said to those about him. "Igo 
here, and {pointing upward) there, one day," 
and thus, ready, as we trust, for the change, 
he heeded the call of the Great Reaper and 
quietly, as if going to sleep, passed into the 
presence of him who knows no race or col- 
or but made of one brood all nations of 
men. R* 
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wretch devours a stale crust. The twinges of I Juno contains tho f 
gout of the gourmand are fully an offset to view which we quote in 1 
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Another letter from Africa. Be- 
lieves in Foundation Work and Self- 
help. Oct in the Bia Woods. Neae 
Enodoh to Africa. A Cent worth a 
Hundred. The Shady Side. Colored 
Teachers for Colored Children. Ap- 
preciation of Hampton Graduate 
Teachers. Hib Best Lion. 

We are happy to say that the charms, 
etot/ mentioned in the following '-letter 
Tiave been received in good order, and 
will doubtless be objects of interest in the 
new school museum. We are much in- 
debted to Mr. White for his kindness, 
and trust that his friends and fellow-stu- 
dents will not forget him in his lonely 
work. 

Mendi Mission, Bbcubbo Is .'W. C. A, I 
May 22, 1880. j 

Dear General:— 

I wrote jou some time ago, and prom- 
ised to send jou some of the country charms. 
I send jou by this mail two, which I hope you 
will receive in due time. The bead-like 
things are used by the Mooromen to tell 
whether your luck is good or bad. He counts 
them, and if they come out even your luck is 
good : if odd, you are sure to have some bad 
luck, and that right soon, unless you pay bin. 
a large sum of money, eight or ten shillings 
(which is *1.92 or $2.40), to make you a 
charm for you to wear, like the other which I 
send. This will keep away all bad luck and 
all sickness. The man whom I got it of told 
me that while I kept it about my bed. or about 
my bodv, I would never be sick or have any 
bad thing happen to me. Although I am run- 
ning a great risk to Bend it awny, i. «.. if his 
statement is true, I send it to you, hoping 
that it may have the same power on you as 1 
waB promised that it would have on me. 1 
muBt say. though, it has altogether failed on 
me for I have been sick and have suffered 
many losses since I have had this "Snbar' 
near me I don't mean to say that it has 
done me any harm; but I do mean to say that 
it has done me no good. Yet the maker said 
it would be sure lo do what he paid it would. 
I am, dear General, your pupil, 

A. E. White. 



A voung woman writes the following 
bright and graphic account of her varied 
experiences to a friend, who kindly sends 
it to us : 



With sincere wishes that you enjoy health 
and prosperity, 

I am yours very gratefully. 



EFFORTS FOR AN EDUCATION 

Another Junior thus describes his ef- 
I forts to secure an education Most of 



, Md. ^prit 5« 1880. 

Oen. S. C. Armttronf. 

Dear Sir .-—By my hcado 
vou will sco that I am still at my old post, - 
* - - - HcUr" for the 
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those wlio come to Hampton could tell of 
similar experiences. 



My dear Mia L .— 

My B school closed Ihc Gth of this 

month. I had an examination in the day nnd 
an exhibition at night; that is, the children 
entertained the people with singing, speaking, 
poetry, prose, dialogues, nnd a few correspond- 
ing tableau Bcenes. Both were largely at- 
tended, and the people manifested much de- 
light in them, as they could not help doing, 
for the children did splendidly. I know you 
would have been much affected, could you 
have looked in my school-room the day I Ila - 

closed; out of eighty odd scholars there was „,„■ amskA very creditably, a rigid written 
scarcely a dry eye in the house. Some of an ,ination a few weeks ago. I am told by the 
them cried as'ift'hev were leaving their moth- examiner that nearly all the colored schools 
rs Nearly an of (hem gave n»\ little pres. compared, very favorably with the . whites in 
One little boy cave me one ernt, and this country, and it is a fact of which we, the 
One little Dojgavome ^ _, fl ^ vj » ^ M Virginian* may be 



My chances for Bchool has been poor. 
When I did go it was for such short time that 
„ ;„ ™^ tIw"lU.V«'' ibr "thV wel- I I did not advance fast. I have always liked 
fare ofSpbuIdingtf the" race 'with which ,0 study, and desired to go to school, especial- 
iTm dcutilM I know that these " licks" ly to some high school. When I arrived at 
'feeble compared with those of others, but the age of sixteen, my mother said that she 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that I am ] desired that I should go to Borne school, that 
doing my best, oftrying to, and that is all that [ „hc did not have the means to send me, that 
is romiired. I might go and accumulate all that I could 

My school kept up very well all winter, but honestly get ; and go to school in order to ed- 
is falliog off in attendance a little at present, ucate m yself. After leaving my mother, I 
as the busy season is opening. The pupils | went t0 i; ve w : tn a lawyer, and lived with him 
have made as good progress 



said he was ashamed 
he had. 

This place is six miles from B. I haven t 
many scholars yet, but expect a good number 
Monday morning. They have had schools 
down here, but it has been nearly two years 
ago. Hie people are grievously ignorant, and 
also pooV. I never want to be any nearer Af- 
rica than I am now. I can now say and real- 
• The harvest is great and the laborers 
" I feel that I have a broader Held and 
.i work than ever before, and, by the help 
of God, "Do more than ever" shall be my 
motto. I nil right out in the big woods, 
rhere there is nothing to interest me but my 
rork; but I am satislied to stay here, for the 
Bible says, "They that are whole need nr 
physician," and I am sure these people need 
me ; so I am satisfied that here is work for me. 
Although I know that my strengt 
" know I am trusting in One who 
..ill crown my efforts with succej 
you will pray lhat He may strengt 
expect to teach live mouths ill 
Please let me henr from ye 
ient. With warmest love. 1 



ind when I told him that I 
he said he liked me very 
f should stay longer, 
nson, be said ' he did 
from school though 



I able and 
I hope 



n yours. .1. 



FOUNDATION WORK. 

A young man who has had several 
years' experience in teaching, and is now 
at the head of a large school, writes thus 
sensibly of his work, and ambition, to a 
kind friend: 

Dear Friend:— . 

My present work here consists chiefly 
in laying a good foundation. There is great 
need and room for better foundation work. 
Daily experience reveals the fact that the 
foundation is not good. Many teacher! make 
a great mistake in teaching and treating the 
young mind as they would that approaching 
maturity. Hence, they err; their strength is 
spent, and the seed falls to the grouBB in- 
stead of taking root in the child s mind. I 
introduced the use of the " Monroe Primer 
in my school this week. The children reliB h 
it, and their teacher says that is a great auxil- 
iary in the progressof the cltfldren and nlso a 
material aid to him in getting through with 
his classes. The Superintendent lold the 
school yeBterday that those that did not get 
their books, ufter a few days' indulgence 
would have to stop. I am certain that many 
could do better than they do in supplying 
themselves with the necessary books. - Par- 
ents are neglectful; they need stirring up 
To give some of them books would be feed 
iug or humoring a habit that would not work 
to their good. The merit cards have an as- 
tonishing infiuence in drawing out my Sun- 
day-school scholars. Since the first were giv- 
en there Is a full class and interest. 

The Superintendent says that the colored 
schools are doing more satisfactorily than the 
white schools in their county. A Normal In- 
stitute will be held in Lynchburg six weeks 
during the summer for all the colored teach- 
ers in the "Old Dominion." I hope to be 
there that I may add a ring. It will begin 
about the middle of July. I hope Hampton 
may be largely and intelligently represented. 
An Institute of the kind will be a great help 
to teachers, especially those that know some- 
thing and want to learn more. If possible, I 
want to build in the spring. At my home 
there is a little talk of my school lasting long- 
er than five months. I may know it for a 
certainty soon. My third month closed on 
the 16th inat with an average of 100.85; en- 
rollment for the present month is 205 : have 
over 250 present some days. By the aid of 
the globe I hope to make the two motionB of 
the earth plain to my geography classes. 

My health is good and I hope yours ib the 
same. Very gratefully yours, 



THE SHADY SIDE. / 

It is very difficult to keep a just idea 
of the state of things among the frecd- 
men One is easily too much elated or 
too much depressed. There is, doubtless, 
great cause for encouragement in earnest 
work, but there is a vast amount of igno- 
ranee and poverty in the country, and 
many dark corners. From one of them, a 
graduate teacher, naturally of a buoyant 
and cheerful disposition, writes: 

Va., AfarrA 0, 18S0. 

Deur General :— 

I am teaching a second school, winch 
began on the 1st. I cannot say that I like 
this piace at all, as it is one of the most desti- 
tute in the State. Fifteen years of freedom, 
with only a few exceptions, seem to have 
wrought no good, but indolence and neglect. 
They are wholly indifferent as to their own 
welfare and that of their children.' The clnl- 
' dren seem anxious to learn, as some of them 
come three to five miles barefoot to school, 
and'seem to endure the cold with a fortitude 
unknown to me. I requested the people three 
weeks ago to repair the school-room, which is 
the'worst in the district, but they will not, so 
I shall have to do it myself. I bought the 
glass for the window yesterday. 

You will please remember my application 
for two boys to come to Hampton. Have not 
been able to get a single subscriber to the 

-lir =a Tllnrfltnr,. with ttlfi Unintelligent 



just a trillo proud. 

Tho whites arc principally of German and 
Dutch origin and mostly Hepublicairin politics. 
They are intelligent and liberal niinucd and 
seem to bo willing to give their colored friends 
a chanrc for themselves if they will improve it. 
Among them 1 have mado some very warm 
friends during the two years that 1 have been 

h °™ aw{ned to influence some of the paroots 
hero 16 send their children to Hampton, be 
lioving that the Hampton system would bo 
the milking of tlicni, but they prefer Storer 
College as it is nearer. A few are waking up 
to the importance of giving their children a 
good education, and are willing to make a sac- 
riliee. for that purpose. Two of my most ad- 
vanced scholars are preparing to enter Storer, 
next tall, and one, perhaps the succeeding fall. 
1 1 can never thank you sufficiently for the 
"SooTnEll.N YYoiiKMAN, !' and the "Eddca- 
tiosai. Journal" of Va., both of which 1 havo 
received regularly since 1 have been teaching 
and have always found them invaluable aids in 
my work. 1 subscribed for the "Md. Jou-- 
nitl" last year. This year 1 have taken the 
Williamsiiorl Pilot and the P.ople't Advocate, 
and cannot but feci grateful to be so well sup- 
plied with reading matter. 

Please present my respects to Miss M. and 
Miss L. licsiiectfnlly yours, 



inrly two yei 
..anted to lea... 
much and desired tin 
When I told hii 
not want to kee t . .... 

I might Btay longer. Finding myself unready 
go to school I applied to the Board of Ex- 
lincrs for a school and after being examin- 
ed was awarded a third grade. I succeeded 
in getting a 6chool about twenty miles above 
home, f taught four months, and got home 
by the first of June. The Patrons of the 
school desired that I should come and take 
charge again and teach two months, July and 
August I accepted the offer and began 
school the first of July and closed by the first 
of September. I closed school with an exam- 
ination and the people of the neighborhood 
gave a nice entertaining dinner. I went home < 
' September and remained there till I came 



re, but 



been aoie 10 get a aiugie hiihmww — 
WonXMAN, as literature with the unintelligent 
' so much "trash." 

Let me hear from you soon, please. 

Yours, with respect, B. 



My parents were free, and hence 1 1 
slave as most of the colored people i 
the chances of those who were free was out a 
small degree better than thoBe who were 
slaves. I have lived in South Carolina since 
my birth, and can say the colored people of 
that section, though very ignorant is becom- 
ing more and more aroused upon the subject 
of education; and it will be my object here or 
at any other Institution, to acquire all the in- 
formation that I can in order to teach them. 
I am yours respectfully, W. 

FROM A MIDDLES. 

A young woman in the Middle class 
writes thus of her life. 
Dear Friend : ' 

My mother is a native of North Caro- 
lina but'was hired to a doctor in Va. in her 
fifteenth year. In a few years after, the war 
came on, at which time 1 was four years old. 
We then moved to Norfolk, and there stayed 
three years. 1 went to school while here three 
months, or long enough to learn my letters 
and spell in the Green Back Primer. Alter 
this we left Norfolk and went to live in the 
country to a district called Western Branch, 
which is about ten miles from Norfolk. Here 
we have been; for the last fourteen years. Six 
years of this time I was sick and could not be 
.„ tJie scholarship let- j of any service Jo», mother, who was imt 
the Workman, is given |">™ (he h ; 1)or ot her ha „ ds , and was al- 
1 most an invalid herself. In all this time I 
have not been to school. In 1870 there was. 
a very aged gentleman who came in the neigh- 
borhood and began to teach sjhool in an old 
hut which had no windows doors or chimney. 
This I thought was a good chance for nm to 
learn to write . For I thought if I could write 
I would be great. So I went to him about a 
same month and learned a good deal considering 
js one I the circumstances. Now I had to stop school 
•vagon ! and had to go in service. ...... . 

tiU he There I stayed until the March of 1874, at 
mseif He j which time I volunteered to learn something 
lercd and then ' about education if possible. There was a very 
■o haul or farm , good day school kept by a West Indian m the 
' o , , i ,„ u; m T went, five months. 



S0H0LAESHIP LETTEES 
[Written yearly by every student at 
rTampton to the friends whose contribu 
lions of $70 a year meet the estimated ex 
pensc of a student's schooling, irrespec- 
tive of board and personal expenses, 
which are paid by the student himself, 
partly in work.] 

FROM A JUNIOR. 

The modest beginning of this letter is 
not a bad preparation Tor its very brave 
close. This, like all the scholarship let- 
ters published m tl 
without correction 



„„„d by General Armstrong 
10 write this letter but I feel my deficiency so 
much that I hate to commence it. I am a boy 
seventeen years of age. My home is in Meck- 
lenburg county, Virginia. My father s par- 
epls were free people but they died when he 
*as verv small. He was-bound to the same 
iaan my mother belonged to until he was one 
and twenty years of age. He was >» wapm 
boy from the time he went to j 
was largo enough to drive 1 
was a wagoner till Lee sui 
as he had no team of his 0' 
with ho was obliged to wo: 
I was his oldest son and ai 
work he had it all to do hi 
I was large enough I went 



ended. I ei 
:h and wante 
il very badly myself. My fath< 
tola 1 ' me that ho was going to let me go tl 
next year. He let me go but 



COLORED TEACHERS FOR COLORED 0UIL 
DREN. 

exhibition when the II 
Hampton has a few graduate teachers joyed the exhibition 
! in Maryland. One of them writes as fol- ^gotoai 

l'° W8: Md.. May 17, 1880. 

Dear Mr. B., My lind friend :— 

Accept the thanks of a grateful com- 
! munity for your exceeding great kindness. I 
I think my school is on the progressive. We 

received a visit from Mr. , the examiner, 

on one day of the present month. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the 
progress of my school. He has great (alth in 
the ability of Hampton graduates as teachers 
of colored schools, which until recently 
taught by whiteB. It is an undoubted fact 
that colored children make more rapid im 
provement under conscientious tenc 



100 OaV SCnOOI KCpi, a ..v" - 

neighborhood, and to him I went five months. 
He then died and left me to make another at 
I tempt. In the winter of the following year a 
native of the same islands came and took the 
1 Dlace of the deceased. I mado another trial. 
I And in the fall of 1875 I became an assistant 
teacher in the same school in which I had 
I been a scholar before. My salary was very 
1 small indeed ; but as it was such a sudden 
step from where I had before been standing, 
ne go the 1 1 was thankful and made myself contented,— 
■1,1 Sot ™ I because I thought it was God's providence as 
Ww^ 1 "^: K^a tL g | ! S prayed Z .^"^ 
any. The fourth year I went two months and opened for me. his op po y 
my father said that he was going to continue | think lhat I would l'^"^ f b J Sv( 



;nt to work with hir 
_ low we got little pay 
When the Free School commenced in ou 
lighborhood I could not gi 



lady lean 



to let me go two months but 
healthy his being Bick some .. 
prevent my going, but as I had ah 
Borne I could study each night at 
alone. I continued so until last y 
ed to come here. The number 
that I went to school before I came here is 
fifteen I came here the first of October and 
•ntered the Junior class. I like this place 
iplendidly but I am afraid I will not be able 



nonths 



white instructors. Mr. 

la cognizant of this and-sceks to employ 

such teachers. The attendance at school this 
spring has been very meagre, the children 
having to remain at home to assist their par- 
ents on the farm. 



to stay here until I can graduate but can only 
try as I do every other thing that seems im- 
po-ihle. I am under many obligations to 
you for paying my tuition. I dont feel as if 
I can thank you enough. 

Yours respectfully, B. 



o I saved what I could within three five 
month sessions and came to Hampton Normal 
School on the 8th of March 1879 and entered 
the middle class. When school closed I went 
home to sec my mother and stayed a week. I 
then came back to Hampton and remained 
he whole summer. My object for coming 
back was to earn something to assist me thiB 
term So I did. Some of the time was very 
rugged but the best of it was very pleasant. 
I have learned since I have been here that this 
place is kept up in part by private individual. 
You who receive this, I hope will feel that 
there is one reaping the benefit of your gifts 
■ thankful both to you and God. 
Yours respectfully 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



IHfflDEHTS OP MDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TOH. 

WORK, MUSIC, NEW AHRIVAL8, CABS OP SICK. 

Ask the average American what he knows 
of the characteristics of the ancient Angles 
and Saxons, or the Romans, and he would not 
hesitate for an answer. Ask him wliat he 
knows of the real character of the American 
Indian, and he is confounded. To show the 
public that the Indian is a man, that he -thinks, 
does wiong, does right, has a mind and bod- 
j capable of improvement, is the object ol 
these "incidenta." 

VACATION. 

Vacation to the Indians here does not mean 
a pleasant trip home, the meeting of parents 
and friendB, or three or four months spent in 
idleness. To them it means work. No drones 
are allowed in this hive. The thirty boys 
who remain here are divided into three squads, 
who spend three weeks alternately in the 
country in camp life, under the supervision of 
a teacher. This plan was tried last year and 
it works well. Two squadB have already return- 
ed in an improved condition. The boys work 
eight hours a day, some working at their 
trades and the others on the farm. The 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths and carpenters arc 
reported as doing exceedingly well. There 
h> a general improvement in their work . It is 
seldom now that they have to be spoken to 
for any slackness. It is common to see Ave 
or six in a hoeing race, with the end of a 
beet or com row for tho goal. 

SYMPATHIES. 

Has the Indian any of the tender feelings t 
One or two examples will answer this ques- 
tion. Among the Indian chiefs who visited 
the school month before last, was an uncle of 
Frank Yellowbird, one of our students, whom 
he had not seen for two years. Their meeting 
was truly affecting. For five minutes they 
stood clasping each other's hands, unable to 
speak a word, and weeping as though their 
hearts would break, but with joy instead of 

"The following notes written by some of the I 

girls to Sliss F , one of their teachers, j 

just before they started North, show some- 
thing of their feeling towards their teachers: 

" Dctir Hit* F— f :— 

"I never will forget you in my lire, 
when I go home to Dakota I never will sec 
you again, but if you are good and I am good 
we shall meet to gether in the heaven. 

"Sarah Walker." 

'' Dear iliu F . — 

"I never forget you because you my 
good teacher. My dear teacher please you help 
me pray every night. I go way to far away, 
wheu I come back here I glad to see you. I 
am very Borry for you to day. I hope you 
will see me again. I will trying hard to do 
right. I will keep your card. Good bye. ^ 

"JoSKPnDiE MOLNOUKY." 

Many other such instances could be given 
to Bhow that the Indian has all the feelings 
that any other race has. Cultivation is all 
that is needed. 

CARE OF THE 8ICK. 

During the lato sickness of Ecorruptahah, 
White Breast was detailed to assist n colored 
student in waiting on him. It is surprising 
how well he performed his duty. A trained 
nurse would not have done better. He was 
almost never away from his bedside, unless 
made to gd. If I went into his roopi at mid- 
night, or early in the morning, I found White 
r Breast near the bedside. He was unwilling 
/ to trust anyone else with the care of hia pa- 
tient. He seemed to anticipate his smallest 
wants and was always ready to administer to 
them. Nothing has so strengthened my con- 
fidence in the civilization of the Indians ss 
the actions of this boy around the bed of his 
sick friend. 



being made clear to all, we coBtrnue the les- 
ion. The O clef is next put on the, black- 
board— not on the staff, at Bret; when all 
have been made to understand the name of 
this character, it is then put on the staff, and 
they are taught the names of the lines and 
spaces SB they are when this clef is used. It 
is somewhat amusing to hear them trying to 
Bay the word clef. Some, more persevering 
than others, continue to say it over until it is 
said correctly; while Borne, with a shake of 
the head, give it up. It is quite a study to 
observe the facial expressions of satisfaction 
or disappointment at their success or failure. 

"Well, having found namcB for all the lines 
and spaces, together with the first added line 
below the staff, the scale of C is written upon 
the staff, ascending and descending. The 
syllabic names arc said over and over, until 
all are able to repeat them quite readily; then 
the singing commences. Having sounded the 
do and sung the scale over several times, they 
arc required to imitate. Imagine fifty or six- 
ty musicians with as many instruments, in- 
cluding all kinds, taking them, without be 
' r tuned, and attempting to play, and you 
...II have some idea of the effect produced by 
these untuned voices. Nor is there much im- 
provement with the second and third trial. 
And for a considerable time some will sound 
the 8d and 5th of the scale instead of the 1st. 

Patience and perseverance conquer all 
things,' it is said. After resorting to the ubu 
of various syllables used in vocalization, such 
asn,«, o and Wi, first spoken, then sung, I suc- 
ceed in getting.thcir ears trained and voices 
tuned, so that the scale is sung smoothly and 



"'Roll up, Jordan, roll up high, 
Roll up, Jordan, let me by, 
To ease my trouble in mind.' 
'Or,— 

" ' Look up yonder what I see, 
Bright angels coming after me; 
I'm on my journey home.' 
"Many of the Moody and Snnkejt,songs were 
taught them by their teachers, and these we 
can hear ringing about the buildings, not in 
strict time, however. Those who were taught 
to read in the Dakota language before coming 
here are often heard singing hymuB in that 
language to such familiar tunes as 'Arling- 
ton,' 'Autumn,' 'The Missionary Hymn,' Ac. 

"We sometimes get them to sing some of 
their war and love songs. These songs are 
very strange and almost indescribable, the at- 
tempt to write them being well nigh a hope- 
less one; though I have succeeded in taking 
down the words »nd notes of two ' love songs' 
and have a third nearly completed. As they 
become educated, they don't care to sing 
j these songs, especially the war Bongs— which 
are accompanied In- slapping the hands and 
! stamping the lect, "ending with a yell that is 
rather startling when heard for the first time. 
1 "Educate the Indian and the Negro, and 
' with the spirit shown by eoch :.l this Institu- 
tion. I am willing to leave. the questions as to 
their future to them, without any fears as to 
the result. B- "•" 

NEW ARRIVALS. 



Since our lost x report we have had five new 
arrivals-three hoys and two girls, from the 




The following report on their progress in 
music is made by Mr. Hamilton, who taught 
them vocal music last term : — 

" While much has been said, from time to 
time, concerning the progress of the Indian 
students at Hampton in their studies, but lit- 
tle or nothing has been said about their study 
of muBic. In this, as in other studies, Bome 
love it, and show much aptness ; others care 
little for it, and were it not for Ufe calling of 
the roll, would never be present when the 
.time comes for singing: in this', they are like ; 
.other people. Some of the boya and girls who i 
have attended the agency and mission schools 
have learned to play quite creditably on the 
organ and piano by note. One of the young 
men playB the organ in their 8abbath-achool, 
held every Sunday by Rev. Mr. Gravatt. 

"Let us now look in at the singing class 
and see what they are doing. The roll ib 
called, and we begin by drawing five lines, 
and asking, ' What is that f ' A few voices 
answer, 'Staff,' followed very quickly by 
iswer. Thia 



tending and descending. This 
:peated nearly every time they 
meet for a singing lessou. Whole notes arc 
employed in writing the scale, without saying 
anything about their value or time name. 
For some time they arc drilled on the senile in 
this simple form, then half-notes arc intro- 
duced. A teacher is at no little disadvantage 
in that he can do hut little explaining by 
words. The lesson must he put on the board 
and then sung, requiring them to watch care- 
fully the manner iu which it is done and then 
to imitate. Most of them seem to enjoy this to 
an unusual degree.counting and beating time. 
But if they get to a place in an exercise 
that is a little difficult, while they are trying 
to think it out their hands will pause, the 



Ed he 



After eight and a-half months' hard study 
during school, the Indians are not pushed 
much in that line during vacation. Still, 
no time is left for weeds to grow. Many 
little things thaftend to elevate them are art- 
fully pushed in. Monday nnd Thursday 
evenings the boys and girls meet together 
in a large room for ganres. These meetings 
have a good effect upon their social natures, 
and help in a great degree to give the boy« 
a more civilized opinion of the girls. Check- 
ers, dominoes, and " words and sentences" 
are' played with a good degree of skill ; while 
"Clap in and clap out," "Go bang" and 
"Simon Bays thumbs up " are enjoyed to such 
an extent that they dislike bed time to come. 
But the bell rings and they must go. Be- 
fore departing, all join merrily in a pleasant 
hymn, then come the "good nights," and all 
leave, benefited in more ways than one. Fri- 
day nights they have prayer-meeting, which 
is well attended and much interest ie shown 
in it. Sunday nights they have a Bible etory or 
a short talk on some other subject; this, mixed 
in with the singing, they like very much. At 
of their meetings considerable anxiety 
clt as to who should lead the singing, 
teachers not being experts in that line ; 
»■■« anxiety was pleasantly removed when one 
of the boys boldly led off, followed in a good 
by the others. The singing at most 
of their meetings is led by one of the boys or 
girlB. The girls and the new boys have ob- 
ject lessons for an hour four days in the week. 
-wins A PRIZE. 
. untutored Indian is anything but a 
graceful walker. Take off hia moccasins and 
put shoes on him, and he does not know how 
to use his feet. When the boys and girls are 
first brought here it is curious to see in what 
a bungling way they go up and down stairs, 
throwing their feet in all sorts of directions 
as if they had no control over them. In 
marching out of the dining-room they excel 
in not keeping step to the music. They will 
either take two steps while the others take 
one, or rice rerm. Yet after a few months' 
training quite an apparent change is made. 
They hold themselves more erect, step firmer 
and more surely. 

One of the chief features of an entertain- 
ment given in Virginia Hall recently, was a 
jumping match and a promenade, with a prize 
for the six most graceful couples. The Indi- 
did not succeed very well at raising them- 
selves three or four feet from the ground. 
They entered the walking match, with twen- 
ty-five or thirty other couples, with more de- 
termination. After all had gracefully moved 
around the room to the tune of "Grants' Grand 
March," came the decision of the judges, and 
all were surprised and gratified at the an- 
nouncement that gave Mr. Alexander Peters 
and Miss Mary Goulet, both Indians, the 
^fourth prize. They walked politely up to the 
* stand and received their prize amid the cheers 
of the colored and Indian students. 

n. T. w. 

f > ■ 

LETTEBS FEOM ISDIAK STUDENTS. 
The Indian students were all requested this 
year to write something like a "scholarship 
letter " to the friends whose bounty had sup- 
plied tho deficit of Government aid to them. 
Some wrote in English, and others who were 
unable or too shy to do this wrote or dictated 
in Dakota which was then translated. The 
reBult haa been a very interesting set of let- 
ters, one or two samples of which we give, of 



many others giving the game 



time drag, and then, if you don't push them, 
they will drag to the end. 

"During the term considerable advance- 
ment is made . Towards the latter part of 
the term just past many of them could tell the 
names of the various characters as fast as they 
could be nut on the board, and Bing the scale 
and other exercises readily and in tune. Tak- 
ing advantage of limes when the organ would 
not be locked, many of them have learned to 

Elay by ear such tunes as 'Martin,' 'Sweet 
y and by,' Ac. 
"They show no little fondness for the Plan- 
tation Melodies sung by the colored students, 
'Hail I Hail! Hail!' ' I wonder where shall I 
go,' and 'Who'll join the Union?' being 
special favorites. And passing any of them, 
girls especially, a little before the hour for 
singing, I would be besieged on every side to 
sing one or all of the above pieces ' to-night 
at singing-school.' I taught them a verse of 
each piece, and they might bo heard almost 
any time Binging,— 



choice, is learn- 

inw engineering. 'l"he average health of the 
boys is not very good, but all of them seem 
lin<-ht (iml earnest, aud now that the first few 
days of homesickness are over, they take hold 
as if to make the best of their time while here. 

Some of the actions of the new boys, before 
they get initiated into the habits of civilized 
life, are quite amusing to the old boys, who 
forget that it has been but a few months since 
thev acted in the same way. Their fun be- 
gan when one little fellow, who evidently 
meant to begin his life at Hampton by doing 
the table, for that purpose, 



his work 
left his coat . u . 

The little fellow was the object of much ad- 
miration from the other boys, and be un- 
consciously furnished them much amusement 
during the whole meal. The older boys 
were particularly interested in the inspection 
of rooms the first two or three mornings after 




the arrival of tho new boys. When it 
to the inspection of the new boys' rooma the 
older boys would crowd around the door to 
see what strange sights could be Been — and 
they did not look in vain. For instance, one" 
boy made up his bed- and left bothsheeta and 
the pillow-case off; another insisted on cover- 
ing his pillow with the blanket, and all would 
forget to sweep their floore. Things went 
on in this way for several mornings without 
improvement, and , I hatl to turn the joke 
on the old hoys by making them take the 
new boys for roommateB ana teach them to 
keep house. Now, the smoothness of their 

beds and the neatness of their of room 

teach a lesson to aome lady housekee 



The first specimen was written in English 
by a young man of nineteen, from Standing 
Rock Agency, Dakota, a Blackfeet Sioux, a 
half-breed with apparently Irish blood. He 
did not know any English and had never 
been to any school before he came to Hamp- 
ton. He is very diligent and haa made good 
progress in every respect. 

My Dear Friend; \ 

Indian boys to come here and to learn 
speak English and I am like to try to study 
every morning and every afternoon all Indian 
boys to going to work hard and the boys all 
like to work hard and Because the all boys 
want mony and when I work try to be like if 
to work and I like to school very much and ( 
work I read and when I talk English and 
I like to speak English and the all boys and 
girls to learn to apeak English very well and 
all boys and girls like to Hampton school 
from your ever Dear friend 

John Pleats, 
a translated letter. 
The aister of the young_ man who wrote the 
above, preferred to write in her own language, 
by dictation to a companion. She ie sixteen 
years old, and has mado very marked prog- 
resa. She could have written in English, but 
her letter is interesting aa giving freer ex- 
pression to her thought than If it had been in 
a language foreign to her. 
eir Dear friend: . : . 

would Thia day I waa very glad. I want to 

era. I write to yon. The houae we itay in, i» very 
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nice. We want to learn and 
great way from Dakota to learn something. 

Now I have learned something and I 

Some of the Indians at home don 
learn anything. Tf they would try t< 
home, they could learn something 
don't try. Once I was an 
I'm learning white people' 
try to do right. I have a m 
I left them and came way over here t 
The house where we slay is very n 
never get lonesome. I like to stay li 
I don't tell my father anil mother I 
or anything false. I don't want t 
them sorry. I always try to tell tbj 
The lady who takes care of w 
I am always happy. When I 
tried to be good, but I wa 
to learn. I have learned 8 
I am very glad. You set 
I am very glad you sent them to us. I thank 
you very uiirch. I can't say much this time. 
I wish I could. I shake hands with you tin: 
day. I don't know you, but if you will wriu 
to me, the teacher will tell me. I was ven 
sorry when I first came here. I didn't like it. 
but I like it now. We have stayed here si 
long I don't think about my home so much 
I am always happy. I am trying to learn to . Mm 

write good and I think about good thins;,. aud -, u S(M1H . „„. is i, lm u all the p.ipul. 
I don't want to do anything bail in this place are jn schoo i T| 1(J churches have themsel 
where I stay. God sees me whether I am had be} , u „ t | le „. or k „f foreign missions, and hi 
or good. I pray to God when I am bad. j Mllt ton teachers from their own 
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B i r alwa°j" 
ud sisters, 
e to learn. 



truth. 
:e lady, 
j at home, I 

cthing now and 
is some things. 



few flowers You would see no villages. At 
a mission station you might find a church, a 
house for the missionaries, a house for stran- 
gers, a store, and five or six small native 
houses, and the natives tail that 'citygicatl' 
"The other islands,' such as Kusaie and Poll, 
apo, are volcanic and have mountains two or 
three thousand feet high. They are covered 
with forests, and are alivo with birds of 
bright plumage and sweet song. There are 



the influence of it at home. No philosopher tell of the time wher 
advocates it, because mere philosophy does ■ roof which had just 1 
not contain the secret of power; or, if it poiuls 
it out, does it as an anatomist dissects, 
fact and not as a force. The 
the Pacitic is the result of 



dlization of 



id fields or pleasant 
towns. The people build their little reed 
houses under the trees, and pull up a few 
reeds around them, in order to plant bananas 
and yam', the vines of which they train up- 
on the trees. 
"■what T 



"Id 1878,1 



gale destroyed the * 
finished with great 
called, and the na- 
tives, inspired by a" chief, went back to the 
mountains for fresh timbers. To-day, the 
stones ofthnt church are part of a sugarmill; 
After the "Cousins' " meeting a party of us '. the damping ground of the savage is covered 
;nt to a genuine native feast at the house of ! with sugar-cane and dotted with charming 
Hawaiian lady, who is the flower of her : residences. Young ladies practise archery 
co. the daughter of a high chief, married to i where the savage threw his spear. These 
American. Her house is very beautiful, sweetly embowered cottages arc connected by 
immanding all the resources of Kanaka art, 1 telephones, through which there is pleasant 
she spread before us poi, varieties of fish and evening chat. A magnificent mill, costing 
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slund dainties cooked in the native 
lich every flavor is preserved and 
: palatable and wholesome, 
■ I stood in the pulpit where my 
:hed for over twenty years and 
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duced ft 
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:stament ami many bo 
ristian songs. There arc thirty-four 
and about fifteen hundred cnure-h-m 
y hundred of the natives 



upd'iMren' 
; foolish not 



over $200,000, is not far off; the smoke 
slacks of many others can be counted from 
the top of this house. Great patches of green 
cane are spread over the mountain side, and 
thousands of laborers are busy in the fields 
and mills. Hawaiinns, Chinese, Japanese, 
1 j Portuguese and South Sea Islanders have been 
r scraped together, for the supply of labor is 
a [short; 5,000 more are now needed in these 
1 islands. The workmen have the advantage, 
; ; and, as a class, are low, and, to sonic extent, 
s i demoralized. The laborer must have an ad- 
y ! vance of two or three months' wages and is 
I, \ liable to run awav. The planter can, by law, 



he 



ah I do 



Sometimes I am bad, but I try to be good, ] heathen iBlands. 
and I am trying to learn something. When ; 1 „ 

we have learned we Bhall know something. I 
am always happy. That's all I am going to 
say. I shake hands with you. 

Rosa Pleets. 



Fokt Bennett, d. T., Aug. 13, 1880 
Editor of Workman:— 

It may be a matter of interest to y. 
as evidencing the improvement in tone ii 
disposition of the Cheyenne River Sioux In 
ans and the confidence of ar — 



"At their Monthly Concerts 
tributcd nearly ono thoui 
porting their .iniasionaiie; 
these teachers are^0patai; 
cess Opatinia. Opataia 
honest Christian, and his 
been an efficient teacher 
good King Uezekiah while 1 
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hunting party, which has ju 
a three weeks' hunt, was giv 
munition by military authori 
under the charge of an army 



photographs 
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masacrc four ■ 
> that they all \ 
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cheerful during the ent 
no trouble whatever. The party was quite 
successful, killing 1134 deer and antelope, and 
there is general rejoicing among the Indians. 
Their crops have done fairly well in spite of 
the long drought. Now claims i re being lo- 
cated by the Indians, and the general outlook 
is decidedly encouraging. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

/Geo. LeII. Biiown, 
^ Lt. Ilth Infantry. 



and the teachers. 
„ ip of ni 
(Obadiau), the husband of tl 
in the center. On the right stands David, on 
the left is Moses of Mokil, and at his feet sits 
Moses or Ponap. 

"In less than livo years, these Ponapo Chris- 
tians had estab!i-hed seveu clnirehcs with 333 
communicants on the Mortlock Islands, and one 
church with 272 members on Pingelap. The 
rude, wild people support their teachers; build 
them houses, bring them food and do their work 
that they may be free to teach. Even in time 
of famine, when tho people were starving, the 
teachers were not left to suffer. There are now 
fifteen hundred members of native churches in 
Mi 
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HAWAIIAN MISSIONARIES. 
In Gen. Armstrong's letter for this month 
onr readers will notice that he speaks ot going 
onboard the " Morning Star" to say good by 
to tfie missionaries who were sailing for the 
Gilbert Islands. Among. , these missionaries 
were a native Hawaiian minister and his wife 
who in starting upon their perilous and self- ,, 
sacrificing labors are but following in the foot- ?> '"^'"J 
steps of those noble spirits among their fellow " e ™ r J. 
countrymen, who from time to time, since the f'^Z 
Christianization ofjlawaii, have been moved " 
to assist their white teachers and pastors in 
(heir attempt to establish permanent missiona- 
ry stations upon various Iwathen and cannibal 
islands, lying South and West of the Hawai- 
ian group. The native missionaries are in 
many respects better fitted to the work than 
are the whites, and in connection with the ac- 
companying portrait group, we are very glad 
to be able to give a detailed account of the 
men and their work, taken from the "lliuion- 
ary Herald.'* 

"Micronesia means the ' Little lslandB.' 
They are a group of islands in the Pacific ocean 
five thousand miles South west from San Fran- 
cisco. The people who in'aabit them wore 
wild and dark, both in mind and body. Some 
were copper-colored, some olive. Their eyes 
were black, their hair black and straight, and 
their almost naked bodies were tattooed. They 
believed in spirits, and set up stones in honor 
of them, to which they broughtcflerings. Most 
of these islands were built by the coral 
insect, and are low and barren, lying flat up- 
on the sett, and having a great lagoon, or lake, 
in the center. On the island of Apaiang the 
soil is so poor that, even in that tropical cli- 
mate, there are only twenty-five kinds of grow- 
ing things, inoludiug every ahrub and weed. 
Neither horses, cows, or sheep can live thert 
long. So there is no fresh beef or mut- 
ton, and one of the first missionaries nearly 
starved on Apaiang. - Thore was food, but it 
was not of a kind to nourish him. Tho Morn- 
ing Star arrived just as ho was sinking away. 
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hereabouts of 
orcign parts, "and keeping all in 
with each other. It is religious, 
id patriotic. It helps the needy, 
lucstions of the day, and develops 
nt through its manuscript periodi- 
s President of it in 1858, and found 
irele extremely pleasant; the wel- 
le returning wanderer is delightful, 
crnoon the Homing Star sailed for 
rn Pacific islands with two whito 
"onary 



; Islands, and a ye; 



sup- 



Kapiolani p 
ruck the mile race course at about s 
taking two turns around it, rnlinu' tei 
except when the young irrepressible:. »ou„. . 
dash to the front and away. It is finely turf- 
ed, without u particle of dust. The park is 
at the foot of Diamond Head, an extinct vol- 
cano. The course leads close under 1 , the mag- 
nificent brow of this crater that lifts, its awful 
front or crest like an altar for the worship of i 
God. The ocean dashes against its base; it 
stands alone, a promontory detached from , 
the mountains. It is circular in form, rough, 
rocky and steep —a symbol of grandeur. The ' 
full moon shone right over its summit, throw- 
ing into shadow the side next to us. We gal- j 
loped up to it. skirted the spurs that buttress 
it, then turned our horses' heads away, facing 
a'raoge of mountains and looking into the i 
heart of Manoa valley. Heavy black clouds 
frowned and threatened rain, but seemed to 
refrain for our sakes. Returning from the 
park to the cocoanut grove, we gave our pro- 
spective hostess a horseback serenade, after 
the old fashion, and were soon cordially re- 
ceived in the charming sea side cottage of the 
Minister of the Interior. The floor capacity 
of a commodious house was doubled by a 
verandah or liii.ai about sixty feet square, 
where we had games for a couple of hours, rc- 
peatim' our pleasures cn the Zealandia. Di- 
rectly ?n front was the Pacific Ocean. I stood 
bv the waves, looking at dark old Diamond 
Head across a bay whose waters wero turned 
by the reflected moonlight into a sheet of sil- 
ver- on the left stood thousands of stately 
cocoanut trees likc'tall plumed knights set to 
guard forever a land that was not meant for 
all the modern improvements. It was like a 
fairy land. Many times others, as well as my- 
self have wished that our faithful Treasurer and 
' Principal at Hampton, General Marshall, 



"k. them 



breakn 



id life, 



; the people on plantations, weakening 
idividuallv by making them parts of a 

aehine, their while friends becoming 

their tusk masters, their ini-rcasing distrust of 
foreigners and the loss of missionary influence 
over'them, arc facts for the friends of these 
islanders to ponder. 

Yesterday I attended the annual exercises 
of the Makawao Female Seminary for Hawaii- 
an "iris. There were about forty of them, 
from six to twenty years of age, They were 
bri-ht and pleasing; most had white blood in 
their veins. There is no wunt of brains among 
these people. Under Miss Carpenter's care 
they have learned English rapidly and im- 
proved in many ways. There were on exhi- 
bition specimens of exquisite cooking and 
handiwork. This is a first-rate school; pri- 
vatcHiut aided by the government. Riding up 
to it a veteran missionary said to me, "These 
.-ills' schools are the lust hope of the Hawaii- 
an raee " The girls need watching and arc 
in dani-cr without it. Thev don't dare edu- 
cate the sexes together here. I believe this 
is a blunder. The girls arc weak when they 
leave school. Mingle the sexes, satisfy hu- 
man nature in a reasonable way, fit them for 
life by living as they will have to live, and 
they will have more character. With co-edu- 
cation of the sexes at Hampton we don't have 
a tenth part of the trouble they have here. 
People become trustworthy by being trusted; 
they learn to swim by going into the water. 
They learn life's lessons in life and not out of 
it. The disproportion of sexes in this king- 
dom makes the future of these girls most crit- 
ical. They are watched and hounded and 
approached with all the skill that many base. 



with his wife, could revisit their home of twen- 
ty years at these islands; they would have a 



laborers already 
fle'ld ; for those islands produce nothing that a 
civilized man can eat. At the farewell on 

fiHynaUves aCome fll^white""" Bri" fTd" I ^^onTl don't know how many little 
nity natives anu sorm. u.i, i«« . "Tames Marshals," his namesakes, are run- 

i'iTln":":^ ^tb^^ j ningTb^utTere. Going home we broke.up 
their Master's work on remote and barrc: 
lands. They seemed the happiest peopj 



Th. 



pies or groups, taking it easily, lin- 
gering"^ the moonlight— then goodnight and 
sweet dreams. ... 

Lost week I attended a review of a portion 
of the Hawaiian army, some 120 men neatly 
uniformed and well drilled. The King takes 



board. Those who devote themselves wholly 
to doing good appear to have the best time of 
it in this world. While many of us are ready 
to work for others we must keep tho fiesh pots 



to the heathen fills his ph 
aUiome ten tames over by the reaction of his 
example. Peoplo need examples of men who 
take stock in their faith. A country, like a 
man, gains by what it gives. " He that loses 
his life shall gain it" is sound sense. Tho 
Hawaiian churches are vitalized by tho men 
and the means they send to tho savage islands 
to the west. Rev. Geo. L. Ohaney of Boston, 
Unitarian minister, on a recent visit to 



Haiku Plantation, Maui, June 2bth. 
In 1832, nearly fifty years ago, my parents 
lived on this spot, in a little thatched but, on 
the bare ground, trying to lift up the heathen 
who Bwarmcd on these foot-hills and Blnpes. 
After a few years of hard work these idolaters 
took kindly to missionary influence, gave up 
many cruel and low practices, ana aided in 
building a huge stone church. Heavy tim- 
bers were brought from up the mountain side, 
across ravines and gulches, by volunteers, on 
their backs. They dove into the sea for coral 
to make lime and mortar. My father used to 
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y into powerful schools' 
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and half for work. 
ESS in a beautiful gar- 
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children of my father's compatriots. He has 
400 laborers of all nationalities, and two huge 
mills, under his care, which would, m the 
South, give him tho rank of Colonel at loast, 
But, out here, whatever we an 
—foreign ambassadors, clergy 
the Supreme Court, planters, 
brigadier generals— we 
old school 
Sam, Ac. 

How happy are the little ones about me 
running around barefoot! They have every- 
thing they want, but they don't want shoes. 
I was brought up barefoot, from missionary 
impecunioaity, but am thankful for it. The 
touch of mother earth is full of health. How 
we could climb trees, run races, swim, ride 
bareback on goats, donkejB and horseB, ex- 
plore the forest and gorge, and never wero se- 
riously hurt. The Bhod child is half a pns- 

Thli plantation of 7,000 acres, besides 3,500 
acres of woodland, lies upon the ocean, end- 
ing in a steep bluff which falls into deep blue 
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water. From the bluff there is a steady 
ascent of eighteen miles to the top of Halea- 
kela (House of the Sun) over which the god 
of day rises, — hence the name. We are a mile 
from the sea cliff; my eyes command a sweep 
of forty degrees of horizon, broken on the 
left by the Wailuku mountain, from which 
Haleakala ia separated by a narrow neck of 
sand. I have revelled in the expanse of sea 
before me, as well aa in the two majeBtic 
mountains that stand out in the morning, 
clear, cloudless, sublime.- This is my dream- 
land. Here u>y happiest dayB as a boy were 
passed, on the slopes of the gnind old moun- 
tains. ' I used to inspect the sugar houses and 
knew the bliss of the cane juice in every 
Btage of its change; I explored dark, deep 
gorges, bathed in purest water that looked 
black from the shadow in which it lay under 
the rocks; rode horses, and donkeys when I 
couldn't get horses; perched in trees and 
chewed sugarcane by the hour; rode five 
miles to church on Sundays through the for- 
est, and wished it was ten. The preacher 
was an abolitionist who would take no salary 
from a society aided by slaveholding means, 
and had a hard time of it— always prayed for 
the Blave. An acre of rose-bushes, a forest of 
fig-trees made his place more attractive. I 
have longed for this visit for many a year and 
cannot yet realize that I am in an ideal land. 
But my mule is ready: now for the mountain- 
top and a tough jaunt! 



Top 



Ten thousand feet from the Bea level! Be- 
fore and beneath us an array of clouda, is- 
lands and sea, forming a magnificent pano- 
rama. The clouds are at our feet; beyond, 
the earth appears—then the ocean stretches 
away for 2(H) miles, rising like a great blue 
wall, lifting volcanic islands into the air. 
Turning, I look down into an extinct crater 
2,500 feet below, seven miles in diameter, 
filled with cones and lava beds and walled up 
with decayin 



we hurried out the things and feasted after 
thirteen hours in the saddle ^ our animals were 
in the greenest of pastures. A pig was sacrificed 
and cooked in native Btyle; a sight of great 
interest to the young lady from Massachusetts. 
A pile of stones placed over a wood fire was 
soon red hot; half a dozen were thrown in- 
side the pig; a little water poured in, and it 
whs placed, with potatoes, on the stones in a 
bed of lava, covered with damp material and 
heaped up with old matting and left to steam. 
There is no more perfect cooking than this. 
As it grew late the natives dropped in, squat- 
ting on the mats, a la Turk> watching and 
discussing us. Soon each one was stretched 
out, enjoying the delicious lomi-lomi or move 
mcnt cure of the Hawaiians, who are perfect 
in .this art which they have practised for cen- 
turies. Our muscles are kneaded from head 
to foot as we lay in bliss on the mats. How 
it rested us! The tired feeling was taken 
away: it was most opportune for the ladies. 
When the two who were kneading me realized 
who my father was, they wailed, and 
cried " Your father was our father," and call- 
ed their children to come and help, till I 
counted six at work — two at my shoulders, 
two at my feet, and two at my thighs. With 
a variety of songs by our party, by the native 
children present, and a prayer by the venera- 
ble preacher, we were left to our rest. Their 
language was formed for idolatrous worship, 
which occupied most of the time of the hea- 
then Sandwich Islanders. It is full of words 
ascribing homage, and praise and adoration, 
and as a prayer language is remarkable. I 
like to listen to the prayers of the natives. 
They render a homage that we cannot. A 
feature of our reception waS a band of four 
small boys, who, with two flutes and a bass 
and snare drum, played "Marching through 
Georgia" for two hours with great spirit, 
marking time vigorously with their bare feet, 
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day noon we reached Hana and were heartily 
welcomed by the proprietor of the liana plan- 
tation, a Dane, whose kind hospitality we 
shj^L long remember. He has a charming 
home, a prosperous business, but is quite out 
of the world and our visit was a novelty. He 
is said to amuse himself by singing the strains 
of the Marseillaise Hymn at almost any time. 
His generosity was princely: we must stay 
several days; he was amazed at our rash in- 
tention to go on over the terrible roads before 
ua. The lunch was delicious; the burst of 
song as we prepared to leave was merry, for 
our fellows knew the college songs, and the 
Dane was up in "Gaudeamus " and "Lauriger 
Horatius"; the closing scene of a cross be- 
tween a Virginia Keel and a war dance, and 
the embrace of our host and the eon of a judge 
of the Supremo Court of Illinois, who in a 
blue poncho passed as a lady, can better be 
imagined than described. 

Better than ever fixed for our journey, wo 
moved on through miles of tropical vegeta- 
tion, chiefly lauhata trees and never ending 
guava bushes, their stems festooned with 
vines, looking like a forest of May poles, till 
we reached the pali*. These are the precipi- 
tous, nearly perpendicular sides or ridges be- 
tween magnificent valleys; on which frowning 
volcanic rocks are mingled with luxuriant 
ferns and foliage of richly contrasting colors; 
receding upwards to the source near the sum- 
mit of Haleakela; and suddenly ending sea- 
ward in precipices of 1,000 or 2,000 feet that 
fall sheer into the blue ocean, so deep that a 
three-decker ship of thcyliiie could lie along- 
side. Sometimes the/ridgc would be like a 
knife edge, with a precipice on both sides; 
sometimes many rods in width, from which 
we could look far out upon the sea to the hor- 
izon line. Then we would descend the rough 
zi^/.ai: road cut out of the pali side ; before us, 
cascades leaping ,nto the valley below; at the 
bottom, a dark depth of forest and resound- 
ing water, and a terrible crossing over the 

Sometimes a few rods of level, grassy land 



base, but the ragged crest of Mauna Kca, and 
the perfectly smooth and symmetrical dome of 
Mauna Loa, both about 1.^,000 feet high, sit 
upon the clouds looking down on us and re- 
ceiving our homage. We lodged last night 
ar "Olinda," eight miles from the summit, at 
a pleasant country house 4.000 feet above the 
Ben, where the air is perfect and worth a pil- 
grimage from afar to get; reached the top as 
the sun rose out of the clouds, and held our 
peace and witnessed one of earth's grandest 
Bights. We have lingered hero about three 
hours and shall soon descend into the crater, 
to go with trusty guides through the labyrinth 
below and out of the exit opposite where an 
ancient irruption forced a\ passage. We 
shall throw stones into the "bottomless pit," 
stumble over lava beds, and pity our horses, 
hoping for rest and water beyond. 

EaOPA, Monday. 
Yesterday's ride was the roughest we ever 
had ; so say we all, and most of us have done 
much hard riding. We skirted the rim of the 
crater for three miles over sharp lava beds, ris- 
ingsteadily, feasting our eyes on grandeur, dis- 
appointed only in not seeing the horizon lice 
which rises to the level of the eye and creates 
the effect of a vast amphitheatre, the blue ocean 
making the sides, and the mountains a throne 
or rostrum in the centre. But the vast and 
varied masses of clouds below broke away 
enough to reveal the land and part of the sea 
and four islands. "Every few rods brought us 
to the edge of the crater, opening up new 
views of this great grim workshop of the Ti- 
tans. Friday we entered it, descending bIow- 
ly over 2,000 feet on gravel slopes; then 
-round for six miles amid cones and miniature 
volcanoes and crossing lava flows. We col- 
lected specimens of the silver sword that 
grows in gravel where nothing else will; it is 
a rare and beautiful shrub of perhaps five hun- 
dred silvered needles, eacli one from six to 
fourteen inches in length; to get one home 
unharmed is a triumph. At the exit of the 
crater was a descent of 8,000 feet which took 
six hours. In the fog our 'guides missed the 
trail, and horses arid mules went limping, 
climbing, struggling, over what would have 
been called Impassable lava beds. What men 
and animals can do in emergency is wonder- 
ful. 

Wet and weary we reached the thatched 
house of the native minister at this place, Itev. 
Mr. Puhi, thankful that not a horse or rider 
in oar party of eleven— four of them ladies — 
had been injured. Being one of my father's 
old retainers, and having had a message, Mr. 
Puhi not only gave up his house to us and 
killed the fatted pig, but had arranged two 
meetings for Sunday, one here and one to- 
wards evening at Kipuhulu, some distance be- 
yond. Here was Hawaiianism pure and sim- 
ple. To the ladies was assigned the raised 
end of the house, some two feet from the 
floor, protected by a calico curtain. The rest 
of us had the further end. Hungry as bears, 
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look upon Una: the deep 
ly valley, the waterfall on 
he left and on the right the broad ocean, and 
he foam line of furious waves as they charg- 
d upon the rocks below, their crests riBiog 
n h tort of passion, like a line of wild horses, 
s they struck the crag or beach. A sand beach 
s tame compared with this. Twenty times we 
muling led on our patient animals up most 
tutrageous roads to their dizzy heights, to be 
1 by a delicious mountain breeze, then 
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progress. The roads had not been repaired 
! for about ten years : for the people were gone ; 
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gone to the plant 
were no good doctors near, so they sent for 
the native medicine men and they killed the 
people. Another said that there were very 
few children born. They admitted that much 
rum was secretly bought by the natives; that 
bad men had things very much their own way. 
I told them that in every other enlightened 
country in the world the people were increas- 
ing, because there were, in spite of many 
evil doers, enough industrious, moral people 
to maintain morality and decency. Such an 
element is wanting here. At the first meet- 
ing six pet dogs assisted. Varieties or the 
yellow dog species here take the place occu- 
pied in other countries by poodles, kittens, 
canary birds and pets of all kinds. I waa 
amused by the look of injured innocence of 
these dogg, who, the, occasion being special, 
were driven out by a barefooted deacon on 
tiptoe, who 4* shoo'd " at them with a threat- 
ening wavejof his hat. This they could not 
understand, and slipped id between his legs, 
or watched patiently at the door. During the 
service there was one dog fight outside, and 
would have been one inside but for a rush of 
the nimble deacon and a wild fling of his hat. 
The natives see nothing funny in this. 

Many of these people had known my father, 
remembered me, and, after the service, they 
gave me an urgent call to leave America and 
return to this country. The simplicity and 
naturalness of these people helps one to get 
into charmingly simple and natural relations 
with them. We passed the night at the house 
of the Hev. Mr. Iokepe (Joseph), a graduate 
of the Theological School, who had paid his 
way at the seminary by working in my 
mother's garden. He is a young native and 
^-ives excellent promise of usefulness as pastor 
of the Hana church. He lives in a well built 
frame house. He and his wife devoted them- 
selves to us. Chickens, squid, poi, Uiro and 
sweet potatoes were heaped before u|. Mon- 



f mini and rock. Many of the rough 
stones that paved the rough, zijjza;; path had 
been displaced by mountain torreflts. Our 
beasts had fairly to climb up and jump down 
three and four feet steps, rtifcll pain and seri- 
ous danger to limb. The ladies stood it won- 
derfully. What flesh and blood can do on a 
pinch is marvellous, but they could not walk 
over it all. To ride at times was dangerous, 
for the path was only from three to six feet 
wide and there might be death in a slip of a 
foot. 

The young school mistress too tired for the 
climb, rode up a pali, her horse slipped and 
fell, clutching the edge of the precipice with 
his hind feet getting a slight hold with his 
fore feet, able to hold on but a few moments, 
was rescued by the most powerful member of 
the party, fortunately just behind her. By 
cutting away the saddle that fell far below 
and pulling at the bridle he was able to save 
the horse who by an almost incredible effort 
climbed back to the path; 

Rain fell; darkness set in, and the last 
pali was done with the aid of a lantern. But 
better than the lanterns was the instinct of 
our animals. A mule led the way up and 
down when we could see nothing but on- 
ly feel, followed by a white horse, barely vis- 
ible to the one in front. By steady shouting 
we kept track of each other, and at last in a 
pouring rain, and nearly exhausted, reached 
the west valley and routed out the first Ha- 
waiian we found, who had gone to bed, but 
instantly welcomed our drenched and tired 
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separate rooms: giving us the best they had. 
The ladies were soon comfortable in garments 
borrowed from native damsels, looking pic- 
turesque in " holokus," the graceful and sensi- 
ble dresses of Hawaiian women. Coffee was 
soon made after a lomi lomi that took most of 
the weariness out of us, we lay down and 
slept on mats. 

So far as the native departs from his primi- 
tive methods his hospitality in most respects 
depreciates in interest and in comfort. Yet 
he must give up the old ; there is no other 



way. The picturesque is forever at war with 
the practical. 

There is a natural sweetnesB and kindness in 
the Hawaiian. He is never troubled. Next 
to the scenery I enjoy their faces and talking 
with them. They asked fats if I wasn't fright- 
ened when in the war. They think that it 
takes courage to fight. They like most 
people haven't true courage but like most peo- 
ple would make good soldiers under good 
leaders. A party of eleven like ours would 
not easily be persuaded that a white friend 
j could entertain us conveniently, but the na- 
j tive host makes nothing of it. We simply 
i lie down on the mats, and perhaps use his ket- 
tle for boiling water or vegetables. He is 
\ not troubled about dishes, chairs, furniture 
' or fixings of any kind. What can't be had 
we do without and are happy. 

An all day ride after the night's experience 
above related brought us back to Haiku and 
Makawao. 

The feature of it was the beautiful valley 
of Houomanu, the deepest and finest 
of all. Sitting on the rocks we watched the 
waves rolling close under our feet, looked up 
to the head of the valley, drinking in all we 
could of pleasure. It was decided that each 
member of the party should be decorated with 
the "Order of • Honomanu," the badge 
to be worn only by those who had made this 
trip. Excepting two or three who had lost 
one or more shoes our animals came home in 
good style, galloping easily over the roads. I 
am amazed at the endurance of these common 
island horses fed on grass. They are equal to 
mules as climbers. One raised in a stony dis- 
trict needs no shoes over the worst roads ; not 
one stumbled or fell. 

Makawao, June 26. 
A few hours rest, then to West Maui. I 
have " Olinda" on the brain. It is 4,000 feet 
over the sea on the Bide of Haleakala, is to be 
I think, a resort not only for residents but 
when known, people from abroad will seek it. 
On summer evenings a fire is usually needed. 
The ocean and mountain v-iews are superb. 
Laud is cheap and a $1,200 two story home 
is not only comfortable and sufficient, but a 
j good investment. There are already three 
: houses and more are planned. Come here and 
I live by one of God's great altars. Your tired 

brain pan nowhere rest so well. 
| One of our party had picked up an idea 
j which wax adi.pted to express the constant 
I sense of wonder and admiration. Adjectives 
| were worn/out. Twenty meant perfection. 
' As we rose to the view you would hear Fif- 
teen ! Eighteen ! If it was surprising then 
Twenty ! This applied in various ways, was 
convenient and amusing. 

Waildku, Wednesday. 

This place is named from the river Wailu- 
ku, which means river of slaughter; for here 
many years ago, King Kamehameha I. con- 
quered the chief of this island, Maui, and the 
streum was choked with the bodies of the 
slain. This was my father's second missiona- 
ry station, 12mileB from Haiku: here I was 
horn in 18:J9. The old mission house stands 
in the midst of a lonely garden and is now 
the home of the veteran missionary, Kev 
W. P. Alexander. ( 

From it is a view \of Haleakala, or East 
Mauv which is connected with West Maui, or 
Wailuku Mountain, by a low, sandy isthmus 
once under water. These two sister mount- 
ains are totally unlike. Haleakala is a sim- 
ple symmetrical giant, rising like a monster 
from the sea with a steady slope from both 
sides, a twenty-five mile curve of wonderful 
grace. Wailuku Mountainis nearly as loDg 
and high but is jagged, rough, thrusting many 
high peaks above many lesser ones, into the 
clouds, and is dented in the middle by a val- 
ley which not only separates the two gigantic 
peaks but expands in the heart of the moun- 
tain into a vast amphitheatre where almost 
perpendicular sides are buttressed with sharp 
ridges running up into needle-like points. 
Cascades drop from the clouds on every side. 
Bare, brown rocks reveal the eternal founda- 
tions on which the mountain rests, but time 
has softened it, and much of the ancient sides 
and especially the valley depths beneath are 
clad in beautiful verdure. The light green 
kukui tree, and the dark fern are in con- 
trast every where, and light through the frown- 
ing clouds above, is making bright spots up- 
on the luxuriant foliage. 

I write this sitting on horse back on a high 
hill in the centre of the amphitheatre. My 
horse enjoys the rich grass while I feast on 
mountain, cloud, light, shadow and tropical 
and volcanic glories. Before me is a narrow 
valley through which we came, between 
whose sides I see the cane fields of East Maui 
and the happy slopes of Haleakala the finest 
play ground in the world. 

From a remote mission station Wailuku has 
become the second town in the islands. There 
are three plantations joining each other, the 
great " Spreckles" plantation of 20,000 acres 
on the plain was recently started. The pro- 
prietor is known by the natives as " Eono Mil- 
liona" (Six millions) that being his reputed 
wealth'. He owns the principal sugar refin- 
ing mills of California, buys almost the en- 
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tire sugar crop of the islands: the next one 
is estimated at 40,000 tonB; flies the price to 
suit himself; what he won't buy can't be 
sold, and he is a good deal of a king. My 
host, who was a small boy in old school days, 
has 900 "acres of . cane planted and 250 la- 
borers of twenty-two nationalities, as follows: 
Hawaiians, Chinese, Guammen, Japanese, 
Mexicans, Chilcubs, Manilamen, Malays, 
Hindoos, American Negroes, Zanzibar Ne- 
groes, Germans, Norwegians, Danes, Amer- 
icans, Englishmen, Tohitians, White and 
Black Portuguese^ Peruvians and Spaniards, 

Owing to the difference of languages and 
by good management he has never had a 
labor revolt, so common, in a bloodless way, 
on these islands. Confusion of tongues is 
here more favorable to progress than it was 
at the tower Babel. 

The labor question is very serious. My 
friend Bays thati his Hawaiian employes 
whose terms of contract for labor wilt soon 
expires will not contract again, but go off. 
"With him and all planters ths prospect is 
gloomy. Laborers got from sailors the no- 
tion of advance wageB on labor contracts, 
and inBist on it. They are reckless with 
money in hand, and are demoralized by 
spending earnings beforehand; Chinese, and 
others run away and are seldom caught, be- 
cause shielded by each other. What with 
losses in their wages the $18.00 usually paid 
■would be leas expensive than the$20.00 paid 
as earned. My host leaves this steamer for 
Kansas, hoping to sccuie Negroes from the 
overflow of immigrants into that region. 

He wisely proposes not to secure them by 
contract which they are likely to resent, but 
if possible to get intelligent men for specif- 
ic purposes and to give them an intcre Df ; " 
the crop. 

{Continued in Supplement.) 



THE HYG-BIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 
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month, during VACATION. For full particulars, ad- 
dress. J. C. HctUBDt • CO., FblUielpbla Pa. 
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Horsford'a Broad Preparation 

does not change in atrenpth by being kept . 
ongtlme. II hard, powder It, a - " 
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FREEDMAN'S BANK. 

The Commissioners are now ready to pay 
another Dividend to all Depositors in the late 
Freedman's Bank. 

The HOME SAVINGS BANK of Norfolk 
■will collect this Dividend for the people 
before. Bring in the Pass-Books 
Between the Hours of 9 and 3 o'clock 
' and they will leceive pfcmpt attention. 

H. C. PEBCY, Cashier. 
Norfolk, July 24, 1880. 
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FROM HAMPTok ROADS. 

Care/alb/ Picked, Faded, a\d Hermet- 
ically Sealed, bf 

T. T. BRYCE, 

.Vormul School Grounds, 

HamlJton, *\7*A. 



THE 

"FAMILY FAVORITE " 

IMPROVED 

SEWING MACHINE. 

The Very Beat, 

"* The Very Latest. 

Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs, 
New and Elegant Style of Work. 

LOOSE FLY-WHEEL. AUTOMATIC SPOOLED 

Casters in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
quires no repairs at all. ; 

INSTRUCTION BOOK 

so plain that no other teacher is required 
If you sec it, you will buy it. 

PRICES 

0f~ As low as any first-class Machine. J£ 
For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Annual scholarships >.r seventy dollars, to 
pr.ivi.li- fr.-e tuition, are solicited. 

Donations of any amounl are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are Uiloreat.'d 
in the ncjrrn rue. 

The great need of the Institution Is a penua- 
nent fund. 

FOHM OF REQUEST, 
t five and tlecite In the Tnatta of the Hamil- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Inttitnte at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the nun of. dollart, payable 

itc, i£c. 

For further information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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GEO S. OLDFIELD, 

Uanufaot'r of and Dealer In 



BRICKS, 

:0, HOLT STREET, NORFOLK VA. 



TICK'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 

A beautiful work of 100 l'aces. One Colore,! floiver 

I'l ,le !,.! I J .llllll.ir.il i.n.S. " I'll H.-el'l|.||.illS,.f I he he, I 
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Vlck's Illustrated 
ored Plate In every 
Price tUt a year 
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Address. 
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\ Horaford's Bread Preparation 

iDskea delicious lijtlit and sweet Rolls without the 
of lard or butter, that dyspeptics can eat. Try it- 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

H. MoNsill invites attention of the pubUcjfflnerally 
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3Boa.it C3±ty.va.m<3.t> Worli, 

whleb I will seU at and below coat. All other goods la 

e will be sold lower than ever. In conalderauon 

Please give me a call and sea for your- 
, and gentlemen's work made to order, 

~Hm M'HKILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



M. A, BOOKER & BFie., 
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Drugs, Medicines, Fiiiuts, Oils, «lass, 

uuamua urn toilet akticlks, 
King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 
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A NEW BOOK. --JUST OUT. 



Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 



17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, It. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the linost steel finish, posscss- 
g a fincuess of action anil a durability tin- 
nznUtted. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 
price list. 




DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
Bottled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on tho teeth, and 
insert artificial sots. Rooms, over H. L-. 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



Price 50 Cents. Mailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 

Thoodorick A. Williams. Wm. C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Gkoceks, 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

2 & i Roanoke Square, Norfolk. Va. a-u 



$5 IX $20ffi&l^«a.Sa^ 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(sccctsson TO roaniia a BCTT.) [ 
HkKlirAGTURERS' AOtNT, 1UFJS1IR ADD SCALER l« 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES^ 

Hardware and Meooanloa' Tools. 
BELTINC, PACKING, OIUS *. WAST-E. 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Tjraas Goods, (too. *o., 

No. 5 Market Square. Norfolk. Va. 
\ 
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( Continued from page 96 , ) 

Teamsters are in great demand | for mules 
and oxen are used. Negroes are born team- 
sters. How would the Federal army ever have 
marched on to victory had not colored drivers 
coaxed the nation's mules to move its bag- 
gage ? The better class of colored men would 
do well here as teamsters : — there is no end of 
demand for them at say $20 per month, or 
$12 and '"found." 

The weak point of plantations so far as I 
have seen is the workmen's quarters. I have 
seen laborer's rooms little better than the av- 
erage Chinese quarters in San Francisco. 
They are usually dirty and unattractive out- 
side. But there is a marked difference in this 
matter in different places. 

It don't pay to let the workman neglect 
himself even if he wishes to. Work for them 
will tell and will pay. To look out for the 
way the plantation hands live would be a wise 
ami far reaching policy, even if present divi- 
dends were reduced by it. This matter is 
too generally neglected to the ultimate 
damage of the planters, I think. The Ne- 
gro, and I believe others would, encouraged, 
mnke pleasant and attractive homes. The 
food is §almon, fresh meat, rice, and flour of 
good quality. 

Intelligent Negroes accepting an-intereat in 
the crop would probably accumulate liun- 
drcds of dollars at the end of say ten years, or 
o little more. The Hawaiian & too short- 
sighted and childish to do this, 
groes are. There could not be a, bett 
mate for the freedmcn. But th 
be a very cautious and gradual 

Lahainaluna SeminaAy, July 3 
I have crossed the W< 
slept at OHnda pli 
Lanaina in time 
i»ent exercises of this highest seminary of 
learning for natives in these islands. The old 
church was scantily filled for natives arc 
ecarce; but the boys made it interesting. 
Here are sixty male students on the roll, 
taught entirely in the English language. Their 
imported teachers don't know a word of na- 
tive. They average about 20 years of age, are 
bright and brain v, but morally weak. Thei 
singing (all was in English) was rather sub 
ducd in tone but melodious. Orations ant 
declamations showed good thought and mucl 
natural grace. English is to them what it ii 
to our Hampton Indians. The course of study 
is very like that at Hampton, a high school 
curriculum without the classics ; they go be- 
yond Hampton in Mathematics, taking up trig- 
onometry. The course of study is four years. 
My old chum Mr. Hitchcock is President. He 
is assisted by excellent white instructors. The 
leading natives in the Legislature, and in all 
departments of Hawaiian, activity are gradu- 
ates of this Bchool : yet many of its pupils have 
Rone to the bad from want of moral stamina, 
arid under great temptation from power and 
office. 

This institution was the chief stimulus or 
suggestion that led me, when Bent in 18C0, by 
Ocirl Howard to scatter the surplus popula- 
tion of tbe peninsula of Virginia, to com- 
mence an educational work there. My father, 
as minister of Public Instruction had supervis- 
ion of it. It was on the manual labor plan, 
the boys raising their own food, but little or 
nothing to Bell; nnd a flock of goats supplied 
the meat, increasing as fast as they were kill- 
ed off. It had done a great work for the is- 
lands and its graduates had gone as mission- 
aries to islands beyond. Education by self- 
help had succeeded here, and though on all 
sides, American prophets declared that no 
manual labor school in the United States had 
been a success I felt that the conditions with 
the natives and the Negro were similar and 
that failure with the whites should not weigh. 
1 have met the boys pleasantly. They are quick 
and intelligent but not thoughtful. Now 
nnd then a man of special power appeared. 
These are the men to save their race but as a 
lule their moral basis is too weak to stand 
much temptation. A Hawaiian in a respon- 
sible position cannot say "no." 

This place is perched above the town of 
Lahaina sonic 800 feet on the slope of Wailuku 
Mountain, and overlooks the ocean, on which 
just in front, lies the island of Lanai, seven- 
teen miles in length, a mountain rising from 
the sea. On the left is Kahoolawe r a nearly 
barren island once the Botany Bay of this 
Kingdom; then a sheep ranche, but the 
sheep cleared up every green thing, were re- 
moved and the island is blowing* away in 
great clouds -pfdrTt. On the right is Molokai 
where- the leper settlement is with 800 incura- 
ble, wretched, pitiable lepers, costing the gov- 
c: i Linen t about $40,000, a year. The disease 
i. slowly ipreading. 
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lands; the sun is setting; r 
ocean fans us. Below is La 
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green corn fields; cocoan 
Bhore. This is a quiet, swe 
hihs where honest, good wr 
for the Hawaiian race Tl 
three hours a day for i 
sides all vacation. Ev. 
a room, bedstead, table 
clothing, books, board 
half of the boys wholly 
the rest have some aid. It take 
makes grit to get through here. 

I have reached Honolulu just 
Bend off the abovV by steamer. 
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Many have given to th 
palm for beauty over the : 
this honor on these islands, 
ful curve of the bay in front, th 
in long white lines. The approach froi 
Bea is charming. In the background 
many thousand feet high, steep mnu 
peaks crowned with clouds or rich ver 
cascades falling like silver ornaments 
dark green garment, lielow there are 
hills of a lighter shade which encirch 
plains, compassing a level of rich land dr 
into " Princeville " sugar plantation, e 
sive rice fields, and a delightful missioi 
tion. Riding around the island, we 
suddenly to a bluff whence we looked « 
upon this sweet valley. In the middle o 
broad river flowed gently to the sea 
many a pretty turn. Ouf little party 
possession of the old mission house whi 
embowered in t 
cared for by a fa: 

Kauai is geologically tlx 
islands, being somewhat 
rest of the group, and difi 
both physically and in the 
'is people. It is pictures.p 
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breaking waves dash bifi 
ghriveV 



crumbling, mossy rocks have 
1 trees which beautify its high- 
ng no bald summits such as 
her islands, but everywhere, 
, a mantle of green 
the mountain-tops, 
a matter of course. 
; shore where the 
«, across gulchen, 
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that the authorities are lax in executing the 
law for the isolation of lepers. The Chinese 
do considerable business on this island, as on 
otners, by way of selling rum and opium on 
the" sly to natives, but their use is not very 
general. The rice plantations, always owned 
and managed by Chinamen, pay $18 or $20 a 
month- besides board, get the best workmen, 
and are said not to employ opium smokers, 
working their men from daylight till dark. 
At Hanalei, land is rented yearly at $25 an 
acre for rice crops, which are exhausting to 
the soil but very profitable. Hawaiian rice is 
very superior, being more costly than that im- 
ported from China. 

Kauai is a well watered island. The tour- 
ist is continually crossing streams by scow or 
ford, perched on the top of the saddle to keep 
his feet dry. He frequently looks down into 
sweet green valleys, upou quiet winding 
rivers, navigable by boats for miles. < Planta- 
tions are easily irrigated and are numerous. 
Fuel is scarce: Australian coal costs $14 a 
ton; it is used to supplement the dried cane 
refuse. Steam power is universal. The Put- 
nam engine from Fitchburg, Mass., is popu- 
lar. -Water, not overabundant, is more profit- 
able for irrigation. Kauai is, I think, the 
best governed island. The population is not 
large and is the most remote from corrupting 
iniluencL's. It has cxcellenKroads, from hav- 
ing good road supervistirl There are no- 
where such long, delightful gallops. It has 
fair schools, a good class of native preachers, 
and generally judicious plantation managers. 
The work of white missionaries has nearly 
ceased. The feeling against foreigners so re- 
markably developed in the last twenty years ] 
is less marked here. Transgressors are quick- j 
ly caught by the wide-awake sheriff, put on j 
the roads, and more than pay their cost. 
Hence, security and comfort. ^ After Maui 

is like a smooth sea after a tempest, especially I 'a 
when one is favored as I have been in my h« 
horse ".Jimmy," a splendid pet bay, who ! th 
after eight hours' riding was full of Bpring 
and dash as at the start. My faithful Maui 
i steed are forever embalm- 



Kohala is the cane grov^fcr'a paradise. Its 
lands are marvellous for fertility. I saw this 
morning a field of eightv acres which ha* been 
cropped steadily since 1801, fifteeh°years, and 
last year produced an average of seveu and 
one-eighth tons of sugar per acre. Four. or 
five tons are a common yield here. The cane 
juice, by the saccharometer, stands often at 
12 degrees; on other plantations, usually from 
Oto 10 degrees. Twelve degrees is an ex- 
ceedingly rich yield. These statements are 
absolutely reliable. I say this because foreign 
sugar growers cannot believe them. In the 
South, a planter who raises a crop every year, 
between frosts, is, I am told, satisfied with 
three-fourths of a ton of sugar per acre, and 
one and one-half tons is very high. Here 
cane ripens in a little less than two years: 
then there is the volunteer or '-rattoon" 
crop following it, of much woody fibre and 
less saccharine matter which is worth less than 
half the first crop, but requires much less at- 
tention. The cane that yields so richly is 
called here the Lahaina or Tahiti cane, is tall, 
white, and wonderfully sweet It may be 
worth the thought or our Southern planters. 
All are not making fortunes here. There are 
nearly as many solemn faces as bright ones on 
these islands. Here, as elsewhere, eternal 
vigilance is the price of success. Drought, 
the labor question, high cost of machinery 
and material, rough country and dangerous 
and distant points of shipment on rocky 
coasts, make the expenses appalling. Stock- 
holders sing hallelujahs over good managers, 
and some are in sackcloth over poor ones! 
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on the horse's 9 back to keep them dry 
past acres of rice in the valley bottoms, plant- 
ed by Chinese. The shades, from the light 
yellowish green of the the beds, of young 
plants, to the dark green of the ripe fields, 
arc the most exquisite I ever saw. 

The caves are great open mouths at the 
base of a huge natural pyramid which 
stands like a sentinel by the sua. It has al- 
ways been an amusement of the kings to have 
lighted torches thr&wn at night from its sum- 
mit, a fair substituteMor rockets. The caves 
are full of sweet, pom water of unknown 
depth, on which a cunoONuacd to float to car- 
ry visitors far into their dark recesses. 

My companion, the government doctor, en- 
quired at many houses^" " Is there any sick- 
ness?" The great panacea of the Hawaiian 
seen* to be aila (castor oil), which the old na- 
tives like from long use of it but the young 
ones detest. Salts are largely consumed. The 
doctor usually leaves medicine for prospective 
ailments, for he comes around but once in 
three months. They believe in heavy doses. 
Homaeopathy will never succeed among Ha- 
waiians. Nor will they fully sulnnit to regu- 
lar practise. If the disc don't work to suit, 
they conclude it is a case beyond, the foreign- 
er's skill, that it is a native and not a foreign 
disease, and go to their medicine man, who 
will order a white hen and black pig cooked 
and eaten, with certain incantations. In com- 
mon with the Chinese and other like races, 
the Hawaiian when sick, fears death and 
weakens accordingly; superstition seizes them 
'1 alike. The Chinaman says, "Me hop 
e," but sticks to his white doctor. He hates 
its and castor oil a priori, and the first dose 
usually put down by force applied to his 
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Koiiala, Hawaii, July 10, 1880. 

The rose of a blissful Hawaiian experience 
has its thorn in the agony of inter-island 
travel in the little steamers, which, though a 
vast improvement on the sailing vessels of old 
times, the miseries endured on which would 
make an Iliad, yet pitch about in the rough 
ocean channels between the islands till the 
passenger, twisted and wrenched by sea-sick- 
ness, is, like Christopher Columbus, ready to 
kiss the first shoro he steps upon. From the 
Likelike, the best of them all, I landed last 
night at Mahukona island, Hawaii, and, in 
company with a Noble and ex-Ministcr of the 
Kingdom, took an express-wagon to this 
place, over twelve miles of rocky road over 
which our four horses were urged with inces- 
sant whip-cracks and appropriate oratory. 
No Hair, Dirk, Sammy and Poo NUi (Pig 
head), whose names arc forever impressed on 
my memory, brought us after midnight to our 
friends and to rest. My host is the veteran 
missionary, Rev. E. Byond, who for forty 
years has been stationed here, and has far 
the strongest hold on his field of any of the 
missionary workers. He keeps the natives in 
hand; the rest have nearly lost their hold and 
influence. Very intimate with my father, it 
has been a deep pleasure to talk over with 
him old times and the Hawaiian problem in 
which he is one of the ablest observers and 
actors. Like others, he feels that the Ha- 
waiian is doomed to extinction, but, unlike 
most others, is using every energy in their bc- 
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consist chiefly in pulling ears and scratching I purpose." This plantation pays handsomely 
the akin back of the ears with the finger-nails. I now, after doing nothing for twelve years; it I majority, and 
They are brave only when in overwhelming is taxed for $450, 000. 00. There arc Bix plan- the Legislature 

numbers. One native can thrash three of tations in this region averaging a valuation of the influence of good advisers; has already 
them. He BtateB that leprosy is increasing, $250,000.00 apiece. * voted $300,000 in excess of prospective reve- 
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who can quietly and easily annihilate 
the accepted theories of their race. Think of 
making steanA as many plantations do, with 
coal costing fifteen dollars a ton; but only to 
supplement the "trash" or cane refuse which, 
when dried, tupplies most of the fuel. Here 
no coal is needed. But to the quarters. 
There are 200 hands, Hawaiian, Chinese nndj 
Portuguese: they are paid aboat $18.00 2 
month, besides house rent, a garden patch 
and pasture for horses. The last two provis- 
ions are not in the labor, contract, but area 
wise addition. Before the late Reciprocity 
treaty, wages were from $0.00 to $7.00 "a 
month; now they are about a dollar a day. 
The quarters on this plantation arc noticeable 
for their neatness, comfort and homelike ap- 
pearance. I went through them with Mr. 
Bond, who is one of the stockholders. He 
personally encourages decency and improve- 
ment. Unlike the quarters I huve seen else- 
where, there are flower and vegetable gardens 
about the plain, wooden, one-room houses, 
some ten by twelve feet. Verandahs have 
been added, and fences put up. Some of the 
natives have built extra rooms and houses with 
their own money, and created a homelike 
effect that is of the utmost benefit to them and 
value to the- plantation. But much more 
could be done. They have almost no labor 
troubles here, and all the workmen they want. 
An employe who is well fixed re-engages when 
his time is out. One who has a minimum of 
comforts has no local tie and is apt to change. 

There are 80 Chinese, of whom about 40 
are Christians. Kontetyn, a religions China- 
man, is employed by the plantation at $300. 00_ 
and a house, to labor among them, and they," 
with the natives have a Wednesday evening 
prayer-meeting, half an hour for each, one 
waiting till the other is through. There is a 
neat chapel in the midst of the quarters. An 
evening school for adults has been well attend- 
ed. The education of the plantation children 
is looked after. For years this so-called mis- 
sionary concern was rather laughed at by some 
until the dividends began to come in. The 
value of attention to physical, moral nnd re- 
ligious matters is evident and is, I think, a 
lesson to other plantations. Even a Chinaman 
has a soul somewhere in him, and it pays to 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



nnes, and don't care, for, as they shy, "the 
hmU (white man) pays the taxes.' Propertv 
is not fairly represented. The condition of 
the lower class is therefore of vital moment, 
and every possible lift and means of improve- 
ment should be (riven it. Nothing tells more 
than attractive homes, and homes can be made 
attractive by spending very little money and 
time; nothing would pay better. In the pre- 
vailing status of the working man 1 see a lear- 
l ful discount of the future, for Ins rcprcscnta- 

1 lives will care as little for the interests o 

Capital as the dirty occupant of a dirty and 
cheerless shanty. A few planters are think 
ing of these things, and before long the result 
may be seen by way of giving to the laborer 
interest in profits, or a bonus for every pre- 
vious year's Bervicc, or in improved surround- 
.inrrs Rough and low as many of tin Iran. Is 
are, I believe that work in this directum will, 
in the long run, pay as well as work for big 

■ - ..-.I. TI, D ....ti. sentiment .imoii'' 



in the long run, pay as «...< ~> '° 

dividends The aiiti-tok sentiment among 
the natives is as evil as the wicked spirit that 
led the swine in the Scripture story to rush to 
and perish in the sea, and tends in th,- -au.e 
direction. White men were first regarded as 
superior beings; and hence t he ™«l>!»» nta 
ry epithet of hiwU (sacred white pig) was be- 
stowed on them. Now, there is nothing sa- 
cred about them or their properly, and the 
fault is in part theirs. Not that the Hawaii- 
an are malicious; it is because they are gno- 
rent and short-sighted. They are children, 
well disposed a, ever, but when put in power 
they don't know what they are about. 
I .The Reciprocity treaty with the United 
States makin" sugar free of duty, has been a 
trenicnd^u, stimulant, and works like other 
stimulants. It seemed necessary, for, while 
plantations which had been paid lor were get- 
ting along well, they were very few and the 
business was little known. The problem was 
how to pay high interest on loads of borrowed 
money, ana to stand the heavy costs of expe- 
rience The treaty was the thing. But it has 
elements of danger that need study, and, if 
neglected, the good that is coming from it 
may«bound back like a boomerang in , the form 
of evil. It has brought about 0,000 Chinese 
(without women) who are creating wealth, 
many of them respectable men. married to na- 
tive women and upright in business, but while 
building up fortunes, thcynue, as a class, de- 
bauchin g g the natives, Especially the young 
Females, at a fearful rat and p'eddling op i m 
and rum all over the land. The Hawu ii n 
meanwhile, gets more wages, dresses better 
builds and lives better, knows more, decks 
himself in fragrant wreaths and capers about 
to the death wail that is sung by every breeze. 
\ native woman often prefers a Chinese hus- 
band even to a white man, for he is a good 
Provider; but to one such there are ten cor- 
ruot men The cross between the Chinese and 
natives is excellent, but far from enough to 
- offset the sterility and immorality resulting 
from the Asiatics, who have swelled tl e u ,- 
jority of males among a weak popple till vir 
tue is almost impossible. I 
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she thinks.best. The good man near me has 
not eaten a decent oyster for forty years. He 
says the first thing he would order in America 
would bo oysters. I hope to arrange so that 
my Hawaiian friends shirtl get some of Mr. 
Iiryee's best brands put up at Hampton. The 
meanest tilings are sent here, and considered 
a luxury. * .,_ 

How Bryce's canned "Giants or ueau- 
ties" would delight these exiled Yankees! I 
could not long be away from the bivalves of 
Hampton Bar or Lynn Haven Bay, but there 
" compensation in the succession of delicious 
ineapples, bananas and figs that are brought 
i me from the garden. _ 
The sweetest, cheeriest life in all this home 
n deaf mute daughter who is all sparkle 
nd brightness. Her never failing smile is a 
comfort to all around her. The cats and 
chickens follow her about, for she makes an 
atmosphere of her own that all things I lie- 
,, v . , v „- .. w,-rs, feel This l. ,• lav f :r 
children, for romps and stories. Instead of a 
thirty miles' ride, I am in for meditation. 
..•imes or letters. What wouldn't I give for 
the two little girls who are playing under the 
elms of Stockbridge! Companions, more 
than t'nev dream they are. of my long jour- 
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gine It takes time, and in time it 
done One thing should be said: Native 
Christians have continually before them the 
examples of • nominally Christian men. that 
justify any wrong on their own part. 1 lie 
injury from this cause is wide-spread and 
most discouraging to missionary teacher,. 
Civilization sends to the heathen, lite in one 
hand and death in the other; the Bible and 
the bottle; preaching and powder, the toll - 
. ii...... The vearlv attack 
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est and the lowest 
of thousand of sailors with plenty "f 
upon native virtue was most in pinous. 
a class of foreign residents of some preti 
immorality has been fashionable. 

Since the retirement and death of 
missionaries and change of pulpits II 
hands of weak native pastors, there ap 
have been some relapse of morals, but I 

this cause alone. The influence of I 
meha V is thought by many to have 
people on the down grade. The fact 
er remains that missionary effort at t 
land has been the means 
among civilized nations, h 
der, education and religion, am 
ia nei the point of departure 
work for Polynesia. The lesso 
" " the work of uplifting me 
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The missionary work hen 
ian effort in New England begins. There, 
s a rule, respectability is assured without re- 
gard to church membership. It is an mlmr 
Hance from the past. It is supported by 
inbit, custom, and by public sentiment. Bad 
,uen wear it as a garment, for good social 
standing demands it. A fall is into an abyss. 
Amnng'these natives our standard of respect- 
ahilitv is not to be assumed even of church 
members flood social standing does not de- 
mand it. The Ch'ristian is not one who is 
strictly moral but who tries to be; not one 
who never lies and steals but does so le-sthan 
others and docs it in spite of himself, hrcau-c 
the past has put into his blood an inertia or im- 
pulse that way, and memn el luitut are new 
and not time honored notions. Yet, he works 
as hard at his religion as the cold moralist. 
Habit, custom, sentiment, are all against re- 
spectability. A fall is not into an abyss be- 
came there is nowhere to fall from. They 
law but not degraded for they ne 
When a heathen desires to change his life, hi 
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tain thirty miles inland. Thero a-e now 20,- 
000 goats; 900 of the Angora breed. Quan- 
tities of skins are exported. It has the only 
used oner lire,. h.ce on these islands. The air 
is cool and delicious. There arc glorious 
views in every direction. Mauna boa, on the 
slope of which. I. "00 fuet above the sea, this 
place stands, rises grandly on the right. Be- 
yond it the purple crest of Mauna ken ap- 
pears Mr. Fcmciiux, an artist, is here, mak- 
tag sketches in oil, part of which will be 
exhibited in Boston next winter. They an 
capitally d#ne. and are the only satisfactory 
••olcano' views t ever saw. After a long ride, 
he sulphur With, from the fumes of a great 
.ulohur haul; elosM.y, takes all the wearmeJ- 
iway nlicl gives one a delicious sensation. It 
s worth all it costs in time and trouble to 
risit this, the greatest active volcano in crea 

t O'cixt, P. M. 

IS THE CESTUI! OK THE CUATElt: ON TBE EUOE 
OP TUE NEW LAKE . 

We have. descended some 00b feet and trav- 
eled over three miles of wave, ..1 hack la. a. 

which lie ju* » '-'"'>' •"" ''""l 

wrinkled and seamed and lapping '>;">'" 

other; visited the old hike, lla e 5 a m . u 
(eternal house), so called from tli 



Wc extract from a letter of General 
Armstrong's (of later date than the 
above), which our space will not permit 
us to publish this mouth, an account ol 
his visit to the Volcano of Kilauea, a sub- 
ject which-is well illustrated by our first- 
page pjeluie. 

Jnlu 28M. 
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in there for burial. i rom fear 
tion by enemies after death, the 
times, were put secretly away, 
of Kamehnmehn I., the Hawiini 
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My Kohala notes run on froiu r 
tention to-day by a rain storm. rtu 
mission homes are quaint ana unci 
They have old time things and ways 
ture that has done duty for forty years , , 
ers twice a day ; a sweet quiet tone is over nil 
the home. Talk with the veteran missionary 
s full of interest. Rev. Mr. Bond is a close 
analytic observer who sees straight to the 
sense of things. At the next station Wa - 
mea, I shall visit the Rev. Lorenzo Lyons, 
whose lyrics have given to the stata 
best things of our English poets After that 
I co to the Rev. Titus Coan who starred it 
some years ago through the States, te ling of 
the gospel triumphs in these islands. He sees 
and tells the bright side, the sinking , lus ra- 
ttan, the stirring event-not the dead level of 
daily reality. Like the rest^f us, these men 
see and say according to temperament and 

SU Tho Puritanical ideas and ways of the mis- 
sionary fathers have not been generally fol- 
lowed by their children; there has been mod 
ideation? not revolt. A notorious reaction in 
one bad case gives the effect of a mutiny all 
along the line. Hence the weak g°M™^a- 
lion about ministers' sons and deacons 
daughters. The charactcY of these descend- 
ants is, with very few exceptions, excellent. 
Few grav hairs have come from recreant chil- 
' dren, bit, rather, .prlds of comfort from 
Toya! descendants. >ldom agreeing fully 
with their fathers in regard to missionary op- 
erations, they champion the work as a whole 

for the heritage of blessing that ■ 
the third and fourth generations of those who 
give their lives for the good of men and the 
fflory of God. Some of the old rules were, we 
Sink, rather weak or absurd ; but why like 
fnnia ra'vo over non essentials ? Rather let us 
reverently pray that we may have a tithe of 
the unselfishness and noole devotion of our 
fathers and mothers. This rainy-day letter in 
Father Bond's study may go over ground 
already traversed ; but I follow my pencil and 
the Hampton editor must cut out whatever 



he go through the experience of an intelli 
gent sinner who can so much more fully real 
' 2 his relations with his God ? x 
Mr. Bond says that in his (city years of 
work he never saw, amidst much ,lciu.m,tr.i- 
tion of the kind, but two cases of what he 
believed to be genuine and deep sorrow lor 
sin Yet he counts his trusty native < hris 
Han members by the score, and the discipline, 
and character of his people is perhaps the 
hi-hest in the islands. They knew enough 
„' ,-i.. in and wrong to choose either intelli- 
gently, to come to the right about-is not that 
whiir ■conversion means. They are but famt- 
iv callable of remorse; a future suffering con 
siting merely of that --has no terrors for 
them any more than for an- average Negro 
audience. Joy and suffering, heaven and 
hell to such people are real more as outward 
than inward conditions. A deep sense ol 
uuilt is hardly possible to those who have 
not sinned against light. They are not dc- 
l,.,„chcd by immorality till they know the 
wron" in it To set their fares towards a 
better life is all any one can do, and to fail 
anetimcs at their weak point is not pecli i, 
, heathen converts. The weak point of tl c 
,w man often differs from that of the high- 
T/| 10 one is sensuous, the other 



Two and a-half days .« 
enough to do all the pleasant places. I had 
to give up the Rainbow Fulls, the Natural 
Itrid...- th- Wailuku river, and the slide over 
the wa'ter-fall whish, thirty years ago a few 
of us initiated, and in later years were follow- 
ed bvthe Duke of Kdinburg and his suite. 

Last Monday we left for the volcano (k, 
laueal bv the I'una road, a sixty mile trip. 
:»„,',lUwith a camping outfit. llr weni 
,> ; ' r , v ,„s and myself, thirty miles the hrst 
dav nlon- an ancient road, every mile "f I " 
w v'.'.-.crol.l lava flows. Trees and shrubs 
thrived and cocoanut trees abounded on all 
Jd,, I tasted iiu ..Ai-r (the Hawaiian apple) 
. ,L «,.t lime in two decades. My first 
o^a ion wtnTboy, in A 1 think, was a 
claim for the superiority "f the Hawaiian ove 
the American apple which was champi|.ned 
by n Yankee schoolmaster, 
juicy red apple 



ibout 400 feet in diau 
blackish incrustation that gently 
is constantly broken by fiery Jets 
est activity was at the centre, 
few minutes, a beautiful hre fo 
burst some twenty-five feet Intl 
fall with a roar like that of surt 
ed the fiery play for ove 
100 feet off ; then came 
is magnificent. As I 
tain of liquid lire is pi 



We watch 
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The e4ia{ is a 
irrowiag on a beautiful tree; 
to the taste, and harmless, no 
- vfrecl- f^ur.entws .p.-.-, ; ,i 

c ose bv the shore in the presence of some 
Jw^tv natives, who thought it all wrong not 
ta accept IheirWpi.ari.v. ami k, ,,. up a run- 
nin^ remonstrance. The waves broke a few 
I on the r*kr«t« some seventy f 
i f " I oh in which this entire cons of 
n terminates This and the day aft 

lava now wnnmiww t i„ D , a „ 

will b «» memorable f 



The 



ad lay clol 



, the edg 



n8 huge roners broke with a crash up" 
Mlid ramparts, the spray would flv fl 
the air, falling within a few feet of us. 

I- wont 1 OTf:^: 

;nificent billow WOUM m $ ^ ^ tfce 



vhere the 
, a central fouu- 
'thirty feet into 
the air, and less than a hundred fee, o The 
si(k .s of the hlk.. ^n. low; .1 ar )( ^ 

F%,^^hin^rrc= 

over a . ra.K a ic > lmiktn „ le 

''Te nreWlSti"..'-"'.-!..^!^ roanon, 
„r, ,,nd on the warm crust, poking oui lone 

. .■:/ :Vrsi^ l hc , c,,d: 

i wave's which the wind catches attenu 
■ ,'. <titT silVLMT tiimi'l 'iuul carriL^ 
\' n '"' „s far as the seashore. We must 
T ii,,'. l aid places for the night walk .back 
, urface i" coveted with silk-like, hoi- 
• folds of soft,' shining lava waves that 
„lVto the-ijesst weight. 
m one to many feet. Ihere is ireaci 
"ywhere, hut. not much ^^Jl 
de. an ^ oflicers who 

kVdaddle'"" ™» nf tbe c "" er " h - e " P ° le - 
_;anK a littl 
Father f 



iUUh The one ftr^pVrent "and acts it i dealh-song at/the steadfast rock. 

al o it; tie other mav have „ veneering of C<«W^ ^ do for us, but 

,„„,. r s over a rottennW which ,hc r C „ r water a ' — ' 

manners o t, ^^!st judgment of suffered for water, a 

chaS rcitr mcly \Scult J Svhat is the curiouslv straight 

character' j in !motne r over bare and raj 

™„Mi»L° t the obhgation under which they ancient beds th. 

;- pu\ b fe yknowledge S and opportuntiy Those and trees past tl, 

wlio P have respectability thrust upon them by | people.^t.11 we 
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aeo'dhnt of birth are to be judged by 

, '"Tit ontby a "Strug* iutincXable 
""the" orme 1 ?. ? The onc^sid.s with wind 
and tide perhaps in contempt of the other 
who goes against it. 

A veteran missnmarv said to a iriciiu 
America " Our converts are about where your 
, i, i„,„.rs arc" .lud.'ud by the prog- 
ItTo t H.W™;. pB.pl. «nf. 1S,M. the 
!n".i. 'nary work has been a grand success 
Judged by I 



has been a'sad failure, 
living, everybody in o 
tions, what must be ex 
be much bctt 



ds of morals, it 
With loose ways of 
- room without parti- I 
Ictcd. Who. with us, 
than his daily asso- 
:vcl of his surround- 
« The inconsistent and backsliding Ha- 
waiian who puts 'forth all the strength .he ho 
for the?»«» (good) need not be given up it 
only ho isn't a hypocrite. They arc uy ia 
r^ref^hetace C ofXd"h^ 
,.. overcome, but it does not extinguish their 
physical impulses. Choosing the service oi 
Go I is one thing; formation of chapter is 
another We cannot at once assume stab bt) 
,Vf ;' iracter when assured of conversion. 
Habits cannot be reversed like a steam en- 
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and', after eighteen miles ol rl,1 "'B' ""V,",," 
lava beds, through a char » ^ J ^ ^ { 
derfnl hunting gr - t%Z^ lU™<- well 

ami di. lilt we n.i" ' - T n,it what do 

s lt ton-, o, -.i- i chicken and beef 

New Zealand. I .mi y 

here grass is . J i , and a ground worm 

raise and V^^^XrttaaM. pleas- 
The Volcano- II""- ■ ■' , „ IL . 

ant, one-story frame building el se i ] 
cd«e of the crater, very pleasantly kept 
never ate anything nicer than tl, 
tain mutton at dinner 
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the distant 
rises against 
wn up by the 
Now for our coffee- 
ml a sight of sights! x 
volcano bv daylight is lire 
„„; niter dark it is tireworks at 
dnight. Wonderful us it is by day rt I by 
,„t beyond all descnpt^ ..m. ^s he m 
,...s deepened, the hike bjcamno 
yellowish 
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ind the ctffies 
ri sun'ed and roared, throwing hot 
^- seventy .feet high; l.v. ^ 

convulsion, a central fount, u I ■>)» ^ 
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scene, but at length we sough » ■ 
ttm ,. ■„, spite of guide and lantern., »e 
for half an hour. 
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in frdnt of us. Beyond stands Mauna Loa, of the teacher rather than from systematic; 
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tricts besides Waimea, over whiclThe trddged I 
on foot, up and down through steeps-gorges j 
aDd over ridges, once every three months, 
where no horse could go, often in perilous I 
places where a slip meant death. Someti 
by canoe, which was less laborious but r 
dangerous. 
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. EDITORIAL a0BBE3P01TDEl!0E. 

Juxv, 1880. 

Waimea, Hawaii; a plateau 2,500 feet above 
the sea whose cool air and sweet breezes have 
refreshed many a traveller, has been for forty- 
eight years the station of the Rev. Lorenzo 
Lyons. Its population has diminished from 
about 2,000 to 200. That of Kohala from 
8,000 to 1,200. 

Berkshire, Muss., and Waimea, Hawaii are a 
6ontrast. A region of rolling green hills, with 
a people of the strongest character, and 
a region of grandest mountains, with a rol- 
licking, childish people. But the latitude 
tells, and blood even more. Wherever tha 
Puritan stock conies, even to plant a " faith's 
pure shrine," population and conquest are the 
logic of its vitality and purpose. So it has 
been here. 

If Monument Mountain could only be turn- 



ed into 



nd Be 



Mo 



be 



raised some ten thousand feet, and if 
nuts and bananas would grow on the banks of 
the Housatonic, I would ask nothing more of 
Berkshire County, except to stay green 
throughout the year. 

As I never took the full impression of these 
mountains till I went to America, so I could 
not take in the full stature of men I have met 
in America rill coming here. As I see them 
now, my old college Professor, Albert Hop- 
kinB of WilliamB', seems to rise above them 
all in grandeur of manhood and character, 
and that chiefly because of his great sacrifice 
of fame to duty. That wonderful eye of his, 
powerful, yet playful and tender as it followed 
his boys, is upon them y#L He seemed 
to have the reserve force of a volcano. He 
was from Stockbridgc. It is better to have 
such men than mountains. Berkshire has 
raised more than one like him who is seen and 
felt around Mie world. Alas for these tropi- 
cal islands; in these garden spots Ui6 tempt- 
er has it all his own way; great wonders of 
nature, but no great men: no morals because 
they have no Btruggle. 

What n greeting from the veteran missionary. 
Father Lyons, as he took me into his arms. He 
had come over from the United States on the 
same ship with my parents in 1832, haviDg en- 
dured with them a memorable six months voy- 
age around Cape Horn in a whale ship. 

Each visit takes its own tone or color. One 
is discussion, analysis, Beuking for bottom 
facts; another is a rehearsal of the Btory of 
■ past labors, recalling the trials and experi- 
ence of the heroic age of the mission. 

Father Lyons has been aglow over old 
times. Failing strength has retired him from 
much active duty; he expects to give up all 
pastoral work on his fiftieth anniversary, 
year after next. He loves to tell of the grcut 
revival in 1837, when in his presence over 
3,000 people atood up in the great thatched 
church and together declared for the Lord's 
side. Within a year 000 of these joined the 
church, and many more later. His field ex- 
tends for some Bixty miles along the rocky 



He, Fathers Bond and Coan, my father and 
others, havo a similar story to tell of their 
first church building. His was 120x54 feet- 
stone walls with frame roof, thatched. The 
stones were brought on natives' backs from 
neighboring hills and gulches, often miles 
off; heavy timbers were hewed in the moun- 
tains, and dragged over terribly rough places 
wholly by hand, ten or fifteen miles. Getting 
sticks twelve or fourteen .inches square and 
sixty or more feet long was accomplished by 
turning out whole clans under their chiefs. 
Marshaled by the missionary they would toil 
for weeks over the rough slopes and moun- 
tain spurs. One day each week would be set 
aside for limestone, when the congregation 
would repair to the ocean twelve miles away 
to dive in -leep water for coral stone and 
bring it to the church. On the day for snnd 
they would go again to the beach, returning 
th handkerchiefs, bags, shirt-sleeves, trow- 
■'s legs, calabashes, etc., filled with Band, 
lis was voluntary, and was during the great 
rival when the natives turned almost solid- 
ly to Christianity. The veterans love to tell 
of those days of thronged houses and great 
enthusiasm. Fifty thousand out of a popula- 
tion of eighty thousand were brought into 
the church. 

was night and day labor for the mission- 
meetings from early dawn till late lit 
night; no home life. From 1837 till 1844 
the work was incessant. Then, came rcac- 
backsliding; but the people had be- 
2 comparatively moral. " Satan was 
bound," as Father Lyons says. Even smok- 
which they loved, was suppressed in 
many churches and large numbers were drop- 
ped for it. He thinks that this discipline 
as unfortunate; but it was not general. 
The means of decent living in those days 
were scarce and hard to get. Father Bond 
says that once there were but eight' garments 
in his parish, of seven thousand souls, and 
one of them a cotton night cap. They were ; 
worn in turn by men and women till each one ! 
had a chance. 

Weddings and other occasions were some- 
times comical from the effort to appear gen- 
teel. Once he married a man who had noth- 
ing on but a coat, back side in front, upside 
down, with the tails tied around his neck. A 
shirt in those days was aristocratic My moth- 
er tells me of a convert who waked up my 
father at two o'clock in the morning to ask if 
it was right for him to pray with a shirt on. 
It made him so proud no wonder he doubted. 

Father Lyons loves to tell of the fTme when j 
on Sunday morning he could j&e hosts of 
school children, each school separate, like a 
company of soldiers, marching to church in 
its new uniform of Kapa—(a tough paper 
toga made from the bark of a tree) of a differ- 
ent color for each company, led by their Ku- < 
tiiU or teacher. Nobody iu those days cared 1 
for rain. During a shower the hipa uniforms, | 
which would be spoiled by rain, were wrap- i 
ped up and carried under (he arm. Now the j 
HawaiiauB are like other costumed people, fair ; 
weather saints. The solemn old deacons in 
my father's church, when it rained, used to 
wrap up their Sunday suits, and ride home I 
horseback, carrying their clothes under their : 
arms to keep them dry. Gradually, shirts, 
trousers, dresses,etc. were introduced. There 
was a rage for quilta, which the mission ladies 
taught the women to make; blankets were in 
great demand. Calashes (an outlandish bon- 
net) became fashionable among the women. 
I am reminded of the similar practice of native 
Negroes and Indians and Chinese when sleep- 
ing, to cover up the head with a blanket to 
the exclusion of fresh air. The love of fresh 
air is peculiar to civilization. 

Church services today were interesting; 
over Bixty were present. The patriarch took 
me by the hand and presented me to the 
people as his son, as he was my father's friend, 
with a glowing biographical sketch. The na- 
tives were interested in the parallel between 
the history of the Freedmcn and the Israel- 
ites. An imposing looking deacon made n 
speech in reply, ^followed by the veteran in 
some touching words. Having heard one or 
two Negro songs the previous evening, he in- 
sisted, after the service, that the people should 
hear thcin. So, with the "Hampton Songs," 
and assisted by a Hawaiian who had an ex- 
quisite tenor voice, who could read notes, we 
gave them "My Lord, what a morning!" 
" Keep me from sinking down," and the Ne- 
gro battle hymn, "They look like men of 
war " and a few others— to the apparent pleas- 
ure of the people, who are very ready to be 
interested, and, unlike 
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True to the Puritanic idea, education went out 

hand in hand with religion in the work of r0U i 

this mission. The thousands of schools in ra di 

the early days were taught by selected pupils the 

who conveyed instruction from the mission- aiiu, 

ary to the masses. Father Lyons tells of the and 
three hundred teachers under his care who ! 6 u C t 
for three months gathered daily 
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Iter ways. At Kohala 
and at Waimea much has been done for the 
education of Hawaiian girls. They do not 
lack intellect, but interest in their studies 
They usually do well till about thirteen years 
old when they care more for attention than 
anything else. By law, they cannot marry j and horses 
till" they are fourteen. Their parents arc eager fresh, fleet ho: 
to have them marry a well-to-do foreigner or is a young nat 
rich Chinaman. Studies arc neglected, for | sea-coast and i 
the host of chances that an attractive Hawaii- 
an girl is sure to have, is enough to turn her 
head, though few of them are really good. 
What with Chinese, natives and demoralized 



is don't need so much attention as inedi- 
The average is the right base of edu- 
lal operations. The educational problem 
!se islands is not thought out and worked 
i it should be. There is good work in 
le methods, but little radical effort for 
d difficulties. The brain and heart of 
>untry is in money making. The Haw- 
Board of Education is composed of able 
stimable men — each of whom has made a 
success in his own line of business— but they 
are not the men to work out a difficult educa- 
tional problem, which is outside of their train- 
ing and experience. Legislature here is blind 
to its responsibilities and incompetent to do 
what might be done for the nation. Young 
Hawaii is playing with power, hastening the 
doom it should strive to avert ; while from tho 
highest power in the land comes no example 
or influence in favor of the sound Christian 
morality and principle that alone can save the 
people. 

It is sad and curious to watch the drama of 
this little kingdom with a population of a sec- 
ond-cluss city, acknowledged in the family of 
nations, in all the arruy of civilization; but un- 
derneath is the old barbaric sensuousncss, re- 
'nts of civilization, which, 
ms, are its essential quality. 
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foreigners besetting her, and her parents' urg- .Chinese huts. The valley is a perfect level of 
ing, she seldom gets beyond sixteen in a sin- 'Veen, say half a mile wide by two in length, 
gle state, but seldom finds a proper home, through which winds a river. On either side 
pcrience of forty years with native and to the rear, mountains rise abruptly, and 



ngular interest in the affairs of other 
ind in general news. Perhaps this is 
from their isolation.' 
.We are at the base of Mauna Kea, which is I 
shores of Hawaii, including manypopulous dis- j 15,000 feet in height and rises grandly right 



girls, commencing with the youngest, my 
friends here have found many girls of fine 
parts, but not over half a dozen with the moral 
quality or instinct of the average white girl* 
Blood tells terribly against the Hawaiian pil- 
grim's progress. No matter how early good 
training may begin, the fatal race impulse 
will appear. It is not uncommon, however, 
after a harvest of wild oats, for natives of both 
sexes to settle down to quiet, steady living. 
But pure lives are too rare to be a ground of 
hope for the nation. 

I believe that a thorough-going effort for 
Hawaiian girls is worth making. They are 
the nation's last hope. I would have many 
boarding-schools, I would make the life very 
cheerful and merry, fill it with occupation of 
brain and hand, give them the brightest and 
best^eachers to be had, and enough of them; 
as 'U is, teachers are over-worked and worn 
out. Over-education and lack of practical 
training is a danger with these weak races. 
The proper limit of teaching is difficult to set- 
tle but is much ignored in the philanthropic 
work of the day; hence waste of work and 
disappointment. For the average pupil too 
much is ns bad as too little. In-civilized so- 
ciety, a college graduate is regarded as a cal- 
low fellow, inclined to conceit; needing the 
long struggle that he must make among the 
strong men who have graduated before him, 
to fit him for life's duties He is but a cor- 
poral. The native or Negro college graduate 
among his people is at once a general, with 
few or none ahead of or above him, quite as 
unfit as the white graduate to lead, but at the 
head. The temptation to abuse power when 
without gradual fitting for its use is well 
nigh irresistible, ns experience shows. 

Mr. Lyons says that the boys of the Hilo 
{Mr. Lyman's) boarding-school, after a three 
years' course in elementary studies and in 
manual labor, have turned out better than 
those who went from there to Lahainaluna for 
two years' more study. Ho believes that the 
most advanced education of the Hnwaiians 
has been, on the whole, a failure. The men 
who have stood so far above their people in 
pted to 



niflcent field 
s could muster, is a cattle 
We galloped across it on. 
to Mana, whose proprietor 
who controls forty miles of 
i thousands of cattle; dined 
pleasantly, and left for Waipio volley, on the 
beauty of which tourists have lavished untold 
praises. It is still fine, but the picturesque 
native life has given place to rice fields and 
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Character does not develop as rapidly as 
mind. School work is devoted to mind, iu- 
dircctly to morals, and if the latter are benefit- 
ed it is from the personal quality and influence 



the ocean beats upon the shore iu front. The 
contrast of quiet sea level and towering moun- 
tains is grand. Two nights and a day in the 
Hnmakua district, which rivals Kohala for 
rich cane fields, gave me the best idea I have 
had of the process of sugar-making. I in- 
spected five or six mills. The juice, dropping 
from the heavy 30 inch iron rollers which 
crush the cane, is first cleaned, then evapor- 
ated in huge iron pans containing steam coils, 
till quite thick, then passed into a vacuum 
pan, heated, granulated, and dropped into 
the "centrifugal," and, five minutes after, jt 
is sugar, ready for the market. 
. The shore is a steep bluff from 300 to 
400 feet in height, rising out of deep water, 
down which kegs of sugar are lowered by 
steam tackle into boats, when winds do not 
lash the sea too violently; for the waves come 
rolling in from thousands of milea away. The 
climate of this region is perfect. I was 
pleased with the simple home of my friend, 
the ex Governor, who plants cane and takes 
special pains with his laborers. I visited the 
quarters, which are as plain as any I have 
seen, but charmingly clean and attractive, 
with a few sprigs of fern, and pictures from 
the illustrated papers. The interest in them 
shown by the employer and his wife has told 
wonderfully on their value to him, as well as 
on their condition in every way. He rode 
with me to Hilo over those well known gulch- 
es; a mud march of thirty miles. It is often 
a distinct and serious Btruggle for one's horse 
to get each leg out of the hole into which he 
puts it. Fording the streams that come foam- 
ing down the ravines has proved fatal to many 
travelers, but the views are beautiful, es- 
pecially in rainy weather, when there are wa- 
terfalls on every side. One wishes to look 
three ways at once at delicious bits of scen- 
ery—the ocean always rising up on one aide 
like a blue wall, for we were on a spur of 
Mauna Kea. 

We passed the night at Paauhau platation 
with old friends, and, in spite of fatigue, 
talked till midnight over school days, school 
rations, school discipline, scrapes, and school- 
boy battles and triumphs in which our red- 
headed host was conspicuous. 

I am sitting in the upper piazza of the Rev. 
Titus Conn's house, looking out upon the 
view that for twenty years has been one of 
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those who object to it 
bling blocks. 
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Missionary work has two phases: Fust, 
,.na.inn Tdola are forsaken and the 



sixty negroes from San Francisco, waiters, 
barbers; bootblacks and laborers, who work 
for $12 a month besides board and quarters. 
They are well spoken of. Shortly after ax- 
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most delightful memories. Beyond is the 
Sue water of Hilo Bay, it. wave, washing 
"he shore and making a music brought by the 
a breeze to my ears In the middle d.s- 
'ance lies Cocoanut island with cluster o 
graceful cocoa pal- ■• 



s and has a rocky sho 
pretty curves of sand be 



■spc 



lie bath 



_l delightful 
Here families come in their row-boats after 
noons to take tea under the cocoanut trees. 
What a paradise for children! They pUy tn 
the grass, hop from rock to rock on t >« "h"^ 
climb the trees, or bathe in the little cov.s 
Hte mermaids, onduhen row home by moon- 
L|„ Hilo is a charming town with people 
enough to make a pleasant society nnd sustain 
a foreign church. From the tropical verdure 
, "„nc can turn to the summit of Mauno 
Kea tapped with snow. This is the base of 
all visitation to the volcano, thirty-eight miles 
distant over a wretched rood ; parties arc con- 
stantly going. The woods arc familiar with 
the groans of unpractised riders, for no car- 
riage can be used. 

mission wortK. 
For over forty years Father Coan has been, 
in effect, Bishop of Hilo and vicinity, having 
in chnrizc the people along more than 100 
mile, of seacosst, originally about 15,000, 
now not over 5,000. There have been some 
i i I, ,n connected with his church; at one 
time there were 5,000. He once In ptized 
1.500 in a day, sprinkling them with a brush. 
This was the heroic age of the mission, ine 
people flocked by thousands to hear the go 
pel, and camped n-- ' 



We have been talking over the Hawaii- 
an situation, decimation and relapse being the 
points. Like other old-,soldiers of this held, 
he feels the change made in 1803, when the 
Home Authorities of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions in Boston, not without some 
sympathy here, reorganized the mission, the 
chief change being the putting of native pas- 
tors in charge of the branch, and in some coses 
of the principal churches, as ecclesiastical peers 
of the old Fathers; meeting them on on equal- 
ity in associations and in other relations, 
though the Hawaiian is a born orator, yet, 



r the church, 



_ food 
masses to 

th^oun"a'inTfor'r;hurch J timber, which they 
dragged down b, hand. They rushed as 
readily to the bottom of the sea for limestone, 
and rallied by thousands whenever the bell 

'""fiiey were taught simple, not dogmatic 
truth "Have you stolen a jiickknife .' 
"Have you stolen a fishhook?" and like 
questions were thundered from the pulpit up- 
,!„ a mass of dusky faces. Some would cry on 
"Yes," and be told that confession was not 
enough— he must restore the article . 

But moral reconstruction could not oe 
done in a day, or in a generation: it takes 
many generations, and to day, fort) years mi 
er, those people are in the beginning ot moral 
growth. They are sadly weak, but they are 
f.r in advance of old time habits. Since 1840. 
in the most enlightened nations morality has 
made less relatice progress than here A New 
England man asked me, "How much have the 
Negroes improved in morals in ten years ? 1 
ri.i-wrred, "How much has New England im- 
proved in morals in ten years? " I think the 
Negro has improved relatively the most. Is 
absolute or relative progress the right test; 
what has been done for us, or what wc have 
done for ourselves. Birthright virtuesor birth- 
right vices should not count like those that 
men create by their own choice. 

I am told thBtn member of Mr. Coan's 
church once traded his wife for a horse. Mor- 
ally, of course, he was no success; but a mi- 
tive has no adequate conception of marital du- 
ties. Where there was no word there was no 
idea His languoge had no word for home, 
father, mother, husband or wife. Words 
meaning male and female, with changing pre- 
fixes, answer the purpose. The work for 
these people was not upon a solid foundation 
built up through centuries, but like building 
where there is no bed rock. That must be 
gradually created. It takes centuries. 

I have been glancing at' Rev. Titus Coan's 
"Adventures in Patagonia" (just published 
in New York). In 1887, he spent six months 
in missionary exploration just previous to 
coming here. That seems the most hopeless 
of all people. Trading for tobacco and rum 
has demoralized t,hem. Their cannibolisni is 
moie curable than their drinking v.nys. W*o 
would not rather have a Sunday-school class 
of cannibals than of drunkards? Genuine 
savage life has a certain excuse, and is re- 
spectable compared with the horrible mixture 
made by civilized vices and heathen habits. 
The lowest men found in the lowest races are 
demoralized whites. . 

Men like Father Coan ought to write their 
biographies. Such lives will not be repeated. 
' Steam, electricity and enterprise have sub- 
dued the world. Once, any rowdy sailor or 
savage chief oould molest or eat a missionary 
with impunity. Now, the guns of a man-of 
-war are at his coll. These veterans have an 
experience that should not be lost. Their 
apostolic labors, perils by water, crossing 
deep gulches in freshets, exposure on the 
ocean in froil conocs, thirty years of footing 
it from village to village before the day of 
roods and horses, and their familiarity with 
a peculiar people and history nnd phase of 
a great Christion effort, are an invaluable ex- 
perience, and should be recorded. 

Mr. Coan has been called the " King of the 
Volcano," so closely has he watched the god- 
dess "Pele" who presides over that titanic 



ital outfit and discipl- , 

the native preacher soon says all he has got to 
say. From want of practical good sense, he 
is apt to be wordy and troublesome in council. 
Morally, he is not on a pinnacle. Ho is in 
the midst of loose ideos and people; is sub- 
jected, from his own instincts and surround- 
ings, and from the absence of a sound senti- 
ment about him, to a temptation far greater 
relatively than the missionary, who lives on a 
higher plane of surroundings. Even after the 
new birth he is a native still— in blood, im 
pulse and environment. He is converted 
he faces in the right direction, but, in vi; 
tue of the post, is terribly loaded in hi 
long up-hill struggle. He may sturnble 
fall, and people to whom a proper life : 
most as easy as breathing, may despise mm; 
,ere not character in such a.'man who 
■es in the right way ? But should not 
bility be carefully and gradually put 
m? If, as a full-Hedged clergyman, 
charge of the charch collections and 
misuses them, when as a subordinate he would 
have less opportunity, is it not partly the 
fault of those who have put him into too 
great temptation ? Had they been wiser he 
would have been better. 

'' The democratic or Congregational ideas ol 
the Boston Committee, rather than the judg 
ment of the missionaries, is. I believe, fespon 
sible for the present somewhat unsatisfactorj 
relations of native pastors. Had the veteran; 
been kept in charge of their fields, with pie 
nary power over these men just out of harbor 
ism. and used thi ' 
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sixty negroes from San Francisco, waiters, 
barbers ; bootblacks and laborers, who work 
for $12 a month besides board and quarters. 
They are well spoken of. Shortly after or- 
manager, 
:pany 



those who object to it 
bling blocks. 

Missionary work has two phases: Fust, 

persuasion. Idols ore forsaken and the . -_-„ — 

worship of the true God is chosen. This the riving one of tbem 
Hawaiian missionaries accomplished in an up- " What literary ndvantas 
precedented way. -Second organization, in | provide ? This is, so f 
order to secure the conditions of living on I only sign of interest sh 
which character depends, without which I workmen on the lslandB 
morality cannot thrive. This Becond phase, 
as Bishop Pattison says, is the difficult one. 
It can't be done by inspiration alone. The 
first part is God's; the second is man's. At 
the crisis of his life, the choice of his supreme 
cud, mar^ succeeds only with Divine aid. 
But the ordering of lire is within the human 
wilt. Multitudes of people who are not 
Christians arc respectable, decent and virtu- 
ous. In the higher type of men, the struggle 
is with the selfish rather than with the Bcnsu- 
ous nature.with the spirit rarhcT-trnra with the 
flesh. Their choice is decisive; right living, 
never very easy to human beings, is compar- 
atively so to them, and follows naturally. 
Hut with the '.lower type the struggle is not 
— much at the point of choice as along the 

— -* -l-ll_ i:r„ T* la ...M (hi, flpal, rnlhpr 



do the — 
as I know, the 
n by plantation 
their own men- 
.. ,„jprovement. They already have a 
musical society, serenaded the directors a few 
dayB ago and made them a speech, and seem to 
be well Batisficd with th|ir treatment and food. 
The latter is chiefly on freBh beef and flour. 
One of their number is cook, nnd they live 
well; pic is often in their bilLaf fare. They 
are of all sorts. One said, to the Manager, "I 
hal sole charge of the silver at the Palace 
Hotel." The reply was, "You shall have 
sole charge of a hoe-handle." He took it like 
One of them has prodigious strength. 



and often gets through his day's task 
o'clock a. M. 



10 



line of daily life. It is with the flesh rather 
than with the spirit. I think some such 
— : -iportant to an understanding 



yeti 
perseve 
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nd ! distinctions are imporcani to on unuerscauuiug 
ol- of the heathen problem. Enthusiasts read 
glowing accounts of conversions and marvel 
at the piety of savages. Inquirers learn of 
weak, inconsistent lives and don't know 
what it means. Once the papers were full 
of thesal vation of this nation ; now what 
little issoid is in a minor key. This people 
accepted the gospel, but have not lived near 
enough to it to save them from extinction. 
There is excuse enough, but the fact remains. 
Had they lived in a simple, quiet way, out of 
this commercial focus of the Pacific Ocean, 
the rcBUlt might have been different. Under 
•»"ible odds, haunted/by the genii of 

' msual'uvy from the past, which 



Steamer LikdUce, Friday p. M. 
We are coasting close in on the lee shore of 
Hawaii, touching often for passengers and 
freight, mucn of tho latter being the aua root 
from which a nasty liquor is made and used 
freely by the natives. My horse swam out to 
the ship, led from a boat, and was hoisted 
aboard in a Bling. A great mountain of lavs 
rock, verdant in spots, rises before us into the 
clouds, tho waves breaking along its bold 
shore. Every few miles there is a cocoanut 
grove with native houses, and, as the steamer 
Btops and lowers her boats with freight for 
the shore, a fleet of nimble canoes darts from 
the rough landing, loden with cocoonuts, pine- 
apples, oranges, etc., for sale, for which pas- 
sengers are eager. This cosst is very pictur- 
esque as we steam along a few hundred yards 
off/ It grows greener and more populated as 
stition nnd sensuality from the past, wnicn we go on. There is a pretty church with 
still possess their being; invaded yearly by spire, every few miles, around which houseB 
thousands of rollicking, pleasure seeking | cluster, peeping out from among trees. Now 
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population 
have done differently. The; 
authority; they replace worn 
new ones from home: they h 
era always under control, 
worldlv wisdom: they seem 
field better in hand than t 
though the tone and standai 
arc much better. A priest told a friend of 
mine that they had so far found no natives fit 
for large discretion. "We have pretty much 
dropped the natives," said a missionary to me. 
No Catholic would say that. A part of the 
i yet working with all ttr 



ium by a horde of low Chinese, 
ly s,(l(10 in number; infested byacbias 
and i ol uummers from the coast of California 
light who are worse than the Chinese, and in sight 
. S,,s I of men of prominence and social Btanding, 
whose daily lives nre a constant contradic- 
:ion of the morality preached from the 
3Ulpit, this little nation— this kindly, win- 
lome, noble race that once so eagerly grasped 
:he gospel salvation, is steadily sinking; nnd 
The 1 gossip blames the missionory for it all 1 The 
third I people don't realize it. With many uplifting 
side ! privip'ees they ore being pushed down by 
mtro'l | force of circumstances which they hive not 
with the innate power to resist: piety has been a 
help- I help but not sufficient. But they play like 
el in 1 children; they ride like Centaurs; they gath- 
their | er flowers anil deck themselves in garlands, 
tants that soon wither like those that wear them. 



lava flow blackens the hills, 

are watching caves which the eternal wash of 
the waves has worn in the cliffs before us. 
The fringe of white foam at their base is a 
pretty trimming to the dark mass of rock. 

It is pleasant to row ashore with the freight 
agent for a nearer glimpse of things. We 
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might. Planters and business men seldom put upon who_ 
kanakas (natives) into responsible positions ; | pressed tnems 
they are never left entirely to them- I their people, 
selves. Now and then one is competent drudgery mo 
or important duty, but always needs super- | eloquence, en 
vision. Often they do well as executives, 
carrying out orders nnd managing gangs of 
" i, but with short range of discretion. The 
has not yet developed into fitness 



The Hilo boarding school 
by the Bcv. D. B. Lymi . 
great far-reaching work throu 
graduates to which it is not easy 
' It has been felt throughout this 
teachers and preachers and oth 
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for responsibility. While he is easily edxi 
cated, there is a distinction between that and 
true growth that in all the weaker rnces needs 
more attention than it has had, and is the 
work of generations; schooling is only a 
means of growth. 

I venture the criticism that the weak point 
of gospel teachers is, usually, a lackof appre- 
ciation of human nature. Moody'B power is, I 
think, oneJialf in his convictions and one-half 
in his knowledge of men. Is there not an- 
unexpressed depreciation of worldly Wisdom 
by many of those who preach Christ? Is com- 
mon sense properly estimated as an ally of 
theology ? Sanctified common sense is the 
power that will save the world. That "mod- 
el missionary," the late Bishop Pattison of 
Melanesia, did not believe that piety and a 
desire to preach to them were alone sufficient 
grounds for sending a man to the heatlte 
1 have noticed in missionary literature 
of th: 



lor a nearer glimpse m lanugo. >,e 
a.c just left Kealakekua, where I stood be- 
fore the monument of Cnpt. Cook who dis- 
covered these islands in 1778. Bnd was killed 
by the natives who had thought him a god— 
the returned god Lono, who, years before, 
tradition says, had sailed away— but when, in a 
dilliculty with the natives, a stone hit him,' and 
he cried out, the natives said, "Gods do not 
crv,".and killed him. The sea is calm as a 
pond. N When rough, these landings are diffi- 
cult and dangerous. 

Tho prevalence of leprosy among these is- 
lands spalls some of the pleasure of travel. 
1830 I When, last evening, I waited supperless at 
' the landing for the steamer that comes at 
midnight, I concluded to take the risk of a 
native meal, and so introduced myself at a 
native's home, and was cordially received in 
the nomc of my father. Soon the whole fami- 
ly was in pursuit of a hen, commanded by the 
head of it who stood on an elevated rock and 
issued orders to his forces till the fowl was 
surrounded and captured. In n little while the 
aiian spread was ready, on the floor cover- 
ith fresh mats. The host said a long grace 
wnich included a good deal of my history, 
after which I had a most satisfying meal, the 
only trouble being that in these houses you 
never can be sure that there isn't leprosy, 
cases of which, instead of being collected and 
isolated, as the law directs, are suffered to go 
at large and spread the terrible disease. The 
natives call it moi alii (king's Bickness). They 
believe that God sends it and that nothing 
should be done about it. 

One sees along this coast, as elsewhere, the 
changed life of the natives in respect to houses, 
which sre generally of wood, one story, neat 
We omit here the description of Oener- i looking ; but the people live often in tho high 
T ' basement and keep the floor above for sho- 
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al Armstrong's visit to the Volcano of Ki 
lanea, as it was printed in the supplement 
of last month, but continue from that 
date, July 20th. 

The next day I set out alone for Paahala, 
a big plantation with the biggest mill on 
the islands. There were some eight miles of 
old lava flow to cross, then a pleasant coun- 
,n-itry, and, after four hours' riding, 2,000 
'the light of hard acres of sugar cane on the rich soil of Is.au 
dysis, and a maximum I district. This plantation, like many others, 
•oge the churches and expected to sail on gloriously from the first, 



- B ..ing. Truths about every day li 
ing among heathen converts are hard to find. 
Some of the best workers have seen this. 

When in sixty years of unexampled efforts, 
as well us unexampled success, at these islands, 
mistakes hove been made, they need not rush 
to the house-tops and proclaim it, but learn 
ond apply the lesson. It is so human, so easy 
nnd so weak to " pitch into " a great move- 
ment that I don't wish to be counted among 
the pin-prickers or sharpshooters who tire 
quite as ready to hide as to fire, but usually 
are not worth bothering about. Every great 
organization being human must be faulty, and 
wholesome criticism is essential to its health; 



. _ two years' drought nearly killed it. 
Bains hive fallen, the mill did its first grind- 
ing yesterday, and, in a few days, after an 
expense of over |000,000, the first returns 
will come. Kau cane, judging from Mr. 
Whitney's, is superior, and this remote region 
is likely to produce great wealth from its su- 
gar interests. I met several interesting young 
BnetiShmen who had gone into the cauc busi- 
ness. They arc likely to do well. The man- 
ager, Mr. Goodale, I met last in Texas, in the 
25th Army, Corps whichewas BCnt there JtUl 
after the surrender of Lee to watch Maxi- 
milian's movements in Mexico. This planta- 
tion employs in its host of laborcrsr about 



for visitors. One also is constantly struck 
with the general use of the English language 
among 'them. A great change since I was 
here. Native passengers, boatmen and who- 
you meet are apt to understand what 
you say in English. 

This rugged coast line relents a little at 
Kcauhou, a lovely village off which we lay. I 
went in the boats to the prettiest place on all 
the shore. It nestles at the foot of the moun- 
tain, is encircled by a cocoanut grove, dotted 
with frame houses amidst monkey-pod and 
other trees, and lies in a cove or quiet little 
harbor/ with a smooth beach where the boats 
tlandr^ It is steamer dny, and hundreds of 
people are there from all the region, better 
dressed than elsewhere, most of them wearing 
wreaths of flowers or leaves on their hats and 
about their necks. The women were dressed 
in gov colors. It was s gala day and the pic- 
turesque Hawaiian was in his element. Near- 
ly all speak English. The scene on the beach 
is lively with color, action and talk, for there 
are meetings and partings, and dickering and 
ship's business. There is flirting on one side 
and wailing on the other. We finally push 
(Continued on pmre 106.) 
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LETTERS PEOM HAMPTON GRADUATES. 

A Supebintendent's Testimony. A 
Pretty Picture. No Easy Work. 
What he Taught the First I)ay. 

A superintendent's testimony. 
The graduate teachers who have gone 
oat from Hampton have been very gener- 
ally, well spoken of by the County Super- 
intendents under whom they labor, and 
report only kind and courteous treatment. 
Great interest is often shown in their lit- 
tle schools or awakened by them — an in- 
terest which is significant, both as an ev- 
idence of friendly relations between the 
races and a means of increasing them. 
A graduate gives this pleasant witness to 
his comrade's success as welt as his own. 

Maryland, May 2'1, 1S80. 
My Kind Friend:— 

I have a full school yet. My school 
will not close until i he 30th of June. The 
children send their best regards to you. Our 
examiner called lo see me last week, and was 
very much pleased with the school supplies 
you have sent me; he also examined the chil- 
dren, and, after he hud gottcn'through, asked 
me if I knew the cost of the maps. He also 
asked me who sent them. I tn)d him a benev- 
olent friend from Boston. He said that he 



did i 



.[In- 



fill that he could 
He said the children were better trained than 
they ever were before. He is very much 
pleased with the Hampton students. We are 
the only two in this county; we are trying to 
hold her up by our work. My school is in a 
progressive state; the children seem to be in 
earnest about their work ; they show a great 
ambition for an education, and by your kind- 
ness they have been able to attend school reg- 
ularly. My trustees send their best regards 
to you. I spent mv holidays in WiLshinginii. 
I met with some of the Hampton graduate* 
It is very warm, had on the little ones in 
studying. I would like to have been down to 
Hampton to the Commencement. I think 
they had a very delightful time. 
I hope to hear from you soon. 

Resoectfaliy yours, M. 



A friend, whose kindness to Hampton 
graduates has made some of their school- 
houses very bright, and contributed not a 
little to the furtherance of good-will and 
peace, sends us the pretty letter of thanks 
received from one whose work he has 
aided, 

K. C. .!/»(/ 21, 1SH0. 

My Dear Friend; — 

I am now seated !u a very pleasant 
school-room, surrounded by a number of little 
children, as merry as jay-birds. When the 
bell was rung Monday, I wish you could have 
seen the little oneB flocking to the school- 
room. It made me happy to see how much 
interested the children seemed to he, after 
such a short vacation. I call the school to- 
gether early in the morning, and the warm 
part of the day the children are at leisure. I 
have such a pleasant place for teaching during 
the summer. The school-house is surrounded 
with large oak trees; it is a very pleasant 
yard. I like it here for summer so much bet- 
ter than I did , because there is so 

much more shade und it is so cool. It is so 
nice for walking exercise, which I never fail 
to take soon in the morning and late in the 
evening. -I have no pupils in thejalphabet 
class; all arc spelling and rcuding from the 
charts 

Mr. B., I am doing all I can to instill intf) 
the small children the real benefit of ii godd 
education. I want them to be intelligent, not 
come up as their forefathers had to do. This 
glorious aid that is now on hand, I tell them, 
will not always be: so they had better take 
hold while they have the opportunity. Mr. 

, the Sheriff of this district, called in one 

evening, out of the rain, and he was much 
delighted with the performance of the chil- 
dren; he thought they read well from the 
chart, and counted well from the frame, to be 

so small. Mr. said the colored children 

were ahead of the white children in this dis- 
trict. Also the teacher was better. I showed 
him the maps, globe, sphere, &c. ; he was 
really excited to ace bucIi a well furnished 
school-room for the colored. The school was 
never blessed with but one map before I came 
here. The children are not willing to ever 
give me up, but f tell them I can't serve them 
always. 

My maps and other things were such a 
treat to me at my exhibition. I had them 
hanging all around the stage so nicely. The 
people appreciated those as much as the speak- 
ing. There were as many or more white peo- 
ple out, the day school cloBud, than colored. 
The children went through their 



very well. I was very much pleased, and glad 
when it was over. 

Your grateful friend, M. 

* 'NO EASY WORK. 

The following letter, sent us by another 
friend, is a year old, but the writer is still 
at work, in spite of the discouragement 
he felt at first. We give it as a truthful 
picture of one side ol the graduate teach- 
er's experience, without which no correct 
idea of it is possible. 

Va., February 3, 18T9. 

Dear Mm 11.:— 

No doubt heforethis you have received 
the card which I Wrote you last mail dav, hut 
I forgot to acknowledge the receipt of the pa- 
pers and atlas which 1 received before your 
letter, and for which you will please' nccept 
my many thanks. I think that the charts 
which you spoke of will be of great use in nij 
school, as I havfr-a lot of little beginners who 
nr more trouble than you have any idea of. 
I tell you. Miss H., teaching these ignorant 
folks is no easy work for anyone, that is, if 
thev do their duty. It is true that I wuut to 
see the colored 'rare in a more enlightened 
condition, but I certainly do not much appre- 
ciate the task ; though t he work is to be done 
and I guess I had as well be one of the. labor- 
ers as anyone else. These people here do not 
•nf^aU Sabbath Schorl m I thought in- 
attentive, but th,t ,lid not last long.' They 
t indolent set of people I ever saw. 



Some of my scholars arc pretty well advancs 
ed ; I think that two can enter the middle clas- 
at Hampton without any trouble, and six the 
junior class. I think that the colored people 
are doing remarkubly well in this part of the 
country; 1 was here four years ago, und some 
of them were living in wretched houses, and 
since that time have built fine looking ones 
two stories high, and have furnishedt heir par- 
lors with fine furniture, and some are making 
preparations to build; some paying for land 
and getting their homesteads looking like a 
prospect of life. I should be glad to return 
next fall and graduate so I may be better pre- 
pared for the work that is before me. 

Yours truly, W. 



If the 



ghhorhood, 



large 



SCHOLARSHIP LETTERS. 
Written yearly by every student at 
Hampton to the friends whose contribu- 
tions of scholarships of $70 per annum, 
or $210 for the course, meet the estimat- 
ed expense of a student's schooling, irre- 
spective of board for which each student 
pays himself, partly by his work.] 

FROM a MIDDLES. 
The young man who gives the following 
history of his struggle for an education, 
being obliged to stay out of school one 
year to earn money for the next, not only 
succeeded in doing that, but made such 
good use of his time in study that he kept 
close up with the class he left, and on his 
return passed nn examination for the next 
class. / 
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cause their deeds are evil. I think, Mii 
that a change in life among these hen 
almost in.possil.h-. comparatively; for. 
gard to any change in their way of w< 
i hey evince, as Curtis says of Pope Jol 
spirit of incorrigibility, pertinacity a. 
duracy." Conseoentl 



nlv l....k - 



I Khali certainly be very glad to h. 
ou whenever convenient. 
With best wishes to all, I am. 

Yours obediently. 



WHAT HE CAUGHT THE FIRST DAY. 

The most significant sentence in the 
following letter, though meant only for a 
bit of humor, is the one we have itali- 
cized : "/ taught that day by yelling 
boards and making seats out of them." 
The lesson of (io lo work anil help your- 
self, is better than a whole university 
course without it ; and Hampton is 
proud of every graduate or undergraduate 
who has learned from her to teach it. 
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Having been informed tl 
your benevolence that mv tu 


at it is through 


rship. 


feel it my duty to write to" yon 
thanks for your kindness to m 








t> think that I 
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havelnch a kind friend asvuu 
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I have not seen von, neither 111 
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I was born ii 
fS54, A'. I). M< 
year and two mouths old. I was born a slave, 
but did not serve mv owners long; for thy 
Proclamation of the* Emancipation took plare 
before I was large enough to do much work. 
After Mother's death I was carried to Grand- 
mother's to be reared. I remained there un- 
til her death, after which Grandfather com- 
menced to drink and finally became a drunk- 
ard and treated me so mean that I was com- 
pelled to run away. I was then about thir- 
teen years old and ever since then I have 
hecn paddling mv own canoe. I have lived 
with different familes of people, and in dif- 



i I ha 



: had 



, Co., Va., Aug.. 1880, 



Mi** /,., 



iHar Teacher: It lias been some time 
since I have given you or the School any ac- 
count of mv work, in the field that I was sent 
to cultivate. I came here Jan. 12th, 1980, 
opened a school on the l:tth. I found a very 
nice school house, 20x20, with Bvc lame win- 
dows which give a beautiful light over the 
room, but not u scat nor a sign of a stove 
in the house. / taught that tiay by 'jetting 
boards and making seat* out of them. 

I only had about eight or ten scholars that 
day. The next day came a fall of nut my schol- 
ars were poorly clad, and I know that they 
would have suffered .dreadfully from the cold. 
The third day I commenced my work again, I 
soon found that it was too hard for small chil- 
dren to sit perfectly still all day without fire. 
As the Trustees had told the pntrous of the 
school that they would not be able to furnish 
any stove this term, I told the parents that 
they must get one, for their" children would 
never be uble to stand it through the winter. 
Some said that they were willing to help buy a 
stove, but that there were others that would 
not do any thing, and they were not willing 
to help those that would not help themselves. 
I told them to get the stove and I would be re- 
sponsible for it.' They went to work and made 
up the money, and in a week or bo they had 
it. By this time my school was in full opera- 
tion, numbering about forty. I was still with- 
out benches. I culled on the clerk of the 
board, and he said that there was no money, 
I would have to make out the best I could ; I, 
at lost obtained planks and boards enough to 
seat sixty. 

I had a very fine school indeed, I had two 
splendid classes in. f grammar, and also in arith- 
metic. At first I taught Smith's grammar un- 
til I was interrupted by the county superinten- 
dents prohibiting any text booka but those 
that were specified by the school laws of 
county. Of . course, this change of the series 
impeded the progress for Beveral days. But 
at the close njf my school, I was able to give 
satisfaction recall connected w^th it. 



such a hard time, for evervwh 
tried to do what was right, so the result was 
that everybody that I lived with treated me 
well. I am now 85 years old and have never 
had any difficulty with any person. 

Grandmother taught me to be honest, up- 
right and manly to everybody. The laBt 
words that she said to me was that she was 
afraid I would not be the man she wanted me 
to be. The reason that she said that was he- 
cause I came in the room where she was and 
did not take off my hat. She was very strict 
with me. I thought hard of it then, hut since 
I have become my own master. I see the benefit 
of it. I left home in 1807. I then lived with 

a gentleman, named Mr. . one year; 

The next year 1 went to another .gentleman's 
and lived with him two years:- During this 
time I had a great desire to learn to read and 
write. So finally I got myself a spelling-book 
and every night after my work was done I 

would study my lessons and .Mr. , (the 

gentleman I lived with, would hear them. 
Sometimes I would take my book in my pock- 
et with me when I went to wo-k, and whenever 
I go I a chance to study I would do it. By so 
doing I learned to read and write a little, my 
chance for getting nn education has been very 
dull, fcr ever since I was 13 years old I have 
been moving from place lo place and have not 
had any home particularly. In 1870, I went 
to Lower Providence, Penn., to live with ) a 
gentleman. T lived with him 1.1 months. FrOm 
him I received a recommendation to the Way- 
land Institute in D. C. But I did not send 
my application in time, and the school was 
full. I next received a recommendation from 
Mr. R. L. Came, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in Alexandria City and County to 
this school. I arrived here Dec. 4, 1877, and 
entered the Preparatory Department. I like 
tho school ever so well. The teachers are 
kind and take a great deal of pains in teach- 
ing us. 

After the close of the term, I went home 
with the inttntion of coming back, but could 
not on the account of not having the means 
to come with. Tho vacation beiog short — on- 
ly three months, and my health being bad so 



money enough to pay 



that I could not cai 
my way in school. 

Finding that I could not come to Hampton 
I thought that I would teach schoolone term, 
and earn money enough to pay my way the 
next term. So I opened a school in Prince 
William County, Va.. on the 7th of Oct., last 
year, and had much .success in that also. 

I like teaching very much. I expect to 
teach after '9 graduate, fori find that there 
is a great work for me to do. I arrived here 
the 11th of Sept. hist. I have been quite 
successful this term* so far. I have been 
promoted from the Preparatory class to the 
Middle. I hope that I may be able to gradu- 
ate next term. 

I pay n pai 
a part in wo; 

However, I express my feelings, yet, if I ev- 
er succeed in getting an education, I am de- 
termined to live out the remainder of my life 
in teaching which I love so dearly. 

yours respectfully, B. 



of my Echonling in money, and 



EXPERIENCE. 



A young 



school to 
great pic: 



woman in the Middle class 
csting account of her exper- 
very times, which very few 
can remember. 



is is my first tcim here, and I 
nested by the Principal of the 
te you a few lines, and I take 
in so doing, hoping that I may 
rest you. I shall first give yoa 
of my life and then of my early 
I was born in Norfolk county in 
irginia. My father and mother 
res, and they were owned by dif- 
I am happy to state that my 
'■ ' g. The; " 
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be separated 
' mother and 
en to the ne- 
o eldest sons 
mother was 



h a good husband who hired her 
aster, and they lived to themselves 
rtably. My parents were allowed 
r four youngest children with them 
phile we did not realize that we 
i, but our happiness did not last 
young man to whom we belonged 
needed a large amount of money 
imitted my mother und her four 
jail to be sold; I was then only 



> old 



feel troubled, but 
how my father and mother griev- 
I think of it now, I can scarcely 



In this gloomy hour, God smiled upon us. 
My father aided by a white gentleman for 
whom he had worked for several yeare, 
bought us for the enormous sum of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. My father had been 
quite economical for several years, and he had 
saved of his hard earnings one thousand dol- <■ 
lars, and the remainder of the money he bor- 
rowed from the gentleman that befriended 
him. My father's matter was exceedingly 
kind to him, and in a few years after he pur- 
chased his own family, he bought his own 
freedom. My two elder brothers remained 
slaves until the late war. My father could 
read and write, and for that reason ho was 
considered by the slave-holders dangerous but 
very valuable and he could always obtain 
profitable employment. He taught his 
children the alphabet, which was then a great 
violation of the law. 

I shall now give you a short account of my 
early school days. I well remember the first 
day I ever went to school: it was during the 
war, I could read as I thought very well, but 
my teacher told me that I could pronounce 
words pre'ty well but could not read. , 
I could not imagine what she meant. I \ 
had /never heard of punctuation marks, 
andVl have since concluded that she was 
perfectly right in saying that I could not 
read correctly. My teacher was a whito lady 
from the North, and I must say I idolized her. 
Oh, h w I wept when she left our neighbor- 
hood to go to her home. 

I was an assistant teacher in a school in Nor- 
folk county, for two years, Then the super- 
intendent of the school took quite an interest 
in my welfare and he recommended mo to 
come to this I nstitute to improve myBelf. so 
I am now a school girl again. 

I feel that I shall, be amply paid for coming 
here to school. The teachers are so very kind 
and they all try hard to make their scholars im- 
prove. Words arc inadequate to express my 
gratitude to you for your kindness in assisting 
and trying to elevate my benighted race. I 
hope the blessing of God may ever rest upon 
you and all the good friends at the North. 

Youra respectfully, M. 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIANS LIFE AT 
HAMPTON. 

„ A aK*sii»" or tub kkoro towabd the 

INDIAK. 

The magnanimous spirit shown by the 
JSer) stu.lcnts toward the Indians at th.s 
^'"itution has been, to say the least, somc- 
,i,i„.r worthy of praise. 
The introduction of fifty or sixty Indians 
. from the woods, among two hundred and 
fit™ -olorcd students was an experiment to be 
ref'ullv watched. The Negro has shown 
Y ' ' V"'. ,„.„,.„«» spirit toward tin: Indian as 
L V « toward all races I think tile true test 
(Mvilization in any race, is shown by the 
desire of tliat race to assist those whose po- 
■(■ n is more unfortunate than theirs. I do 
mc „„ to sav that the Negro is tlioroughly 
V : but I do mean to say that it reflects 
clV! 'i \-r,.,r.t mi his civilization to Bee him, 
X ehTh'iinsdfisyet struggling for a place 
ana civilized races, reaching out bis hand 
„' |,.„ f„ ruinate race. It shows that 
hough he himself was oppressed, he has be- 
,, „,", .i-ou-di enlightened to rise above mere 
race prejudices in doing his duty toward other 

Tt'hlnk that the treatment the Indians have 
rec eived at this Institution at the hands of the 
colored students is quite a rebuke to many 
white Institutions boil) North, and South es- 
pecially such veneere? institutions as West 



and I want to know more English word, 
when first I came hero I don't know any Eng- 
lish word, but I try hard and study hard and 
now I know some, and when I go back horn.' 
Ilwill tell the other Indian people because our 
Ihdians don't know how to live good. 
T Another writes: 

\"I thought I would write to tell you how I 
got along here. Indian boys and girls getting 

.;> very well and they learn English and 

great many other things since they came here, 
some work on the farm and some work in the 
shop and some work in the Sawmill. Before 
I came here I did not know nothiog ami I ex- 
pect to go home in three years and if I can 
inch the Indians at my home I will try. I 
ill be very glad to teach them if I can, I can 
not say that I will teach them but I say I will 
try to and I expect to do some kind of Busi- 
ness when I get home." 

oirls. 

One of the ladies who assists in taking care 
of the girls speaks of them as follows: 

» When school was in session our Indinn 
girls numbered twenty-one ; but when the time I 
came for all to put aside their books for a 



a them fr, 



i thought best that 
,ool only one hour 
warm. Thursdays 
,hing ami ironing 

a good deal of taste 



•e had ob 
n o'clock 

they should be kept in school only < 
as the weather was so very warm. T 
and Fridays are their washing ami 
days. * 

'■Some of the girls show a good Hen 
in arranging things and are very particular 
how they carry themselves. Any allusion to 
their former condition throwB a gloom over 
their feelings* They do not like to be ques- 
tioned at all by strangers. 

"There have been a great many excursionists 
here this summer and of course all of them 
had t.i see the Indians. At first the girls did 
.,,.1 mind them very much: but they came in 
such bodies, crowded around them in such 
numbers and asked so many absurd question!, 
that they soon got tired and would hide when 
they heard them coming. When these people 
succeeded in hemming in a poor girl they 
would begin to ask such questions as these: 
1 What is your name I' 'Are you wild? Can 
you speak English !' ' Do you live in a house 
at home.' . 

.'•One day when a crowd got around one ot 
the girls, she thouht she would let them see 



I very nice time 
picnTc'all the boys nnd girls came there but 
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where the 



of tho so called civilized 
narents reluse to associate with a colored boy. 

It is not difficult to imagine the result had 
fifty or sixty Indian or colored students been 
ushered all at once into one of the average 
while institutions of this country 

Many instances could be given to show that , 
the general feeling toward the Indian « of 
the best kind. 

It was gratifying when visiting one of he ; 
dchating clubs last winter to see that the. 
colored students had elected an Indian as 
Secretary. Many of the colored students have 
volunteered to take them as room mates tlial 
they might in ,that way teach them English. 
When an Indian girl leaves this school she re- 
ceives as many warm hand shakes as any other 
.indent, and her departure is as much regretted 
by the colored girls as if Bhe was one of their 
own color. . . 

It seems a little strange, yet it is a fact, that 
it was only a few Sundays ago that an Indian 
tail a colored student went calling together 
on lady friends in Hampton. The colored 
ituilent told me that his manners were ex- 
cellent and that he liked to call with him. 

The introduction of the Indian here will at 
least show that the colored man has learned 
enough to know that it is his doty to help the 
nnlurtunate wherever he finds them, whether 
clothed in black, white, or red skins. 

OENEnAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Ab the Indians are watched from month to 
month a general improvement is apparent. 
They begin to take more interest in work as 
they Bee that it is only meant to<l>cncfit them. 

There is an increasing desire to iearn trades. 
Those who arc learning are doing well, only 
a few have to be told to go te work in the 
morning. The teacher in charge of the squads 
at Shcll'bankj reports that they do better work 
every day. They arc growing mom carcuil in 
their dress. There was never any great trou- 
ble in getting them to wear proper outside 
clothing. Many of them are a good while 
learning that their under garments must.be 
kept clean and frequently changed. Some of 
thcin have made great improvement in this 
particular while others would rather go with- 
out under clothing and spend their money for 
trifles, if they are not watched. With their 
long hair once off no more trouble ib experi- 
enced, they voluntarily keep their own hair cut 
nicely. One or two of them act as barbers to 
the others. I have noticed recently that some 
of them are beginning to shave— a strange 
thing for an Indian. ... 

The majority of them take great pride in 
keeping neat rooms, floors are scrubbed every 
ftwo weeks and in some cases every week: 
'pictures nnd other ornnmenta are tastefully 
hung around the room. To enter some of 
their rooms one would not think he was in a 
student's room." w , * 

A higher sense of honesty is gradually being 
spread among them . Cases of dishonesty are 
gradually decreasing as they begin to under- 
stand what it is to be honest. 

A general improvement in their manner9 is 
noticeable. A " good morning" and a " good 
evening" are tnking the place of a low grunt. 
The broad, gruff "no" and "yes" are being 
exchanged for a polite " no sir" and "yes sir." 

The following extracts are made from two 
boys' letters written to their friends telling 
them what they are doing here: " I am doing 
well here at this time and I am glad to tell 
you how I learn. When I enmo here I was 
very glad to go to school in morning and after- 
noon I work. Now I want to do thiB way al- 
wayand when I go back home I want to teach 
the other Indian People. That way I think 
and try hard and study EngliBh words but 
English word very hard words, but 1 try al- 
ways and now I know some English word, 




picnic an me ou»= a 1 "" — ~~ 

Kawhat and Oeorge Hush Otter did not come. 
I was very glad to see all the boys and girls 
I thank you very much for the stamps that 
you give me. Carrie and I we go to church 
every Sunday and nlsotosuuday-school. I wash 
the disheB every day and sweep the kitchen 
and do my washing and ironing, Mrs. Foot, 
give me a nice dress. your friend, 

"SARAn Walker." 



A reading room has recently been opened 
in the boys' quarters. Most of thajjeading 
newspapers in English, and all the papers 
printed in their language are kept here for 
them. The papers are assorted and nicely 
arranged every morning by one of ihc boys. 
One seldom enters the room without finding 
some of the boys with a paper. As they get 
more enlightened their desire for general 
reading is increased. They have a special 
fondness for papers printed in their own lan- 
guage: 

IN scnool.. 

The first of September brought the close of 
vacation for the Indians who spent 
their vacation here. There are few 
students who have done more faithful 
and willing work this summer than 
these Indians. It has fitted them for 
good study during the next term. 
They were anxious to get in school. 
They say that their three years here 
are shortening very fast and they want 
to get all they can while here. 

For the month of September, they 
were all tought by one teacher, and it 
was quite a question how one could 
teach twenty-five or thirty Indians of 
different grades. On visiting the rec- 
itation room I saw that this problem 
hail been pleasantly solved. When I 
first entered I heard such a buzz of 
voices that I thought there must be 
disorder in the room. Looking a- 
round I found that the teacher had 
divided them into four or five divi- 
Indian teacher for each 
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while, eight of them bade their friends gootl- 
by,— not to return to their homes nor spend t ie 
summer with their friends as many of the 
teachers nnd colored students do: they lett i 
to spend their vacation North as helpers in 
strange families. 

"Soon after the departure of the eight g rls, 
three of the remaining ones were sent to their 
Western homes. Since then two bright girls, 
Julia St. Cyr and Sophia Little Bear, from j 
the Industrial School in Nebraska, have been 
idded. Both of them can speak the English 
language very readliy. The older one, Julia 
St Cyr, waAorganist in the Industrial School 
until she came here. No Indian girl has ever 
been uble to enter the Preparatory class; but 
Julia, I think, can enter the Junior class. 

"Ab soon as possible after tho close of 
ichool the girls had their summer work assign- 
ed them. Two were made assistant cooks, one 
a waitress and tho others helpers in the stu- 
dents' diningroom. They do their work com- 
paratively well, and are learning rapidly the 
many little things necessary to good house 

kC " P Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings all the girls and the last three boys .that 
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how they would feel in her position. So when 
they began. Are you wild? she said, yes, 
vcrv wild ■ are you wild?' Another time when 
she was asked if she could speak English 
she replied, '.No I can not speak a word ol 

E °Our h indian girls are doing well in their 
Northern homes. In a few weeks they will re- 
turn to resume their studies. Thero is no 
doubt but that, when they get back, those 
who have remained will feel their deficiencies 
and exert themselves to do as well as their 

'"Tho'following is a letter written by" little 
Sarah Walker in her Bummer home in Massa- 
chusetts. 

" P1TTSPIEI.D, Mass., August, 1880. 

"Dear Mrs. : I will answer your let- 

ler now I don't know why I didnt answer your 
letter before I want go back to Hampton and 
go to school. I am not home sick now I have 
Very nice time over here. I want to see you 
all very much I am glad that the girls have 
been well. Are they any more Indian girls 
gone home? I hope my sister will come 
pleas give my love to Annie Lyman and Mary 



>f the i 

states. The teachers seemei 
proud of their positions and t 
assdme the air of veterans. The 
scholars seemed equally proud and 
mucin- interested in being taught by 
one of their own number. When 
they had gone over their lessons in 
this way several times their teacher 
had the'teaehers and all recite before 
him. He said their recitations gener- 
ally showed that the work of his sub- 
ordinates had been well done. They 
,were much elated when their teacher 
told them that they were having a 
normal school. 

$Iy first impression of Indians as 
school teachers was a very pleasant 



In noticing an article in our 
July number disclaiming the pos- 
sibility of any rivalry between the 
schools of Hampton and Carlisle, 
the editor of ,l Eadle Eeatah Toh," 
sends us the following wise and 
kindly words : 

"There may be the slightest pro- 
voking of one another to good workB 
between us and our friends in the 
work at Hampton. Whatever of suc- 
cess there is in either the one or 
the other, encourages and unites us upon the 
broad basis of education and industrial train- 
ing for all Indian children. Then shall the 
days of rest from wars with our Indians come. 
Then shall the days of their citizenship come; 
of their peace, of their prosperity and wealth, 
for themselves and the country, because then, 
and not till then, will they become tax payers 
instead of consumers of the taxes paid by 
others. . 

"Groping in darkness, ignorance Bavagery, 
they will go on aimlessly forever unless we as 
a people fulfill our mission and give them the 
light. Nol Hampton and Carlisle are not jeal- 
ous of each other. We push on together- 
hand in hand with agency schools, mission 
schools, and all other schools however strong, 
however weak, —striving to educate, civilize, 
humanize, or in any way train or influence the 
Indians toward this spirit of intelligence and 
' self-help. We are joined too, hand in hand 
with the agents struggling with perplexing 
responsibilities, toward this same object. 
With his farmer, his blacksmith, his carpen- 
ter and all his helpers of every sort who with 
honesty and with zeal, and energy, work to- 
ward this end." . 
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"General Armstrong and Hampton Institute 
sd no word of praise from us. But we may 
7 we can never forget, that when a little 



wealth and population. Southern 
read Northern papers, or, if they do so occa- 
sionally, they do not believe them. What the_ 



they go out to fight and B is killed ; A by the branch to some coal mine" is the thought 
Code becomes a sort of hero, and what can wo that passes through the mind, but you soon 
do but smile at the absurdity of claiming as find that it is the main line, which, unable to 
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"General Armstrong and Hampton Institute 
need no word of praise from us. But we may 
say we can never forget, that when a little 
party of young men with red skins, who had 
been sick and in prison, condemned and ha- 
ted by the masses, were seeking the light 
and the way to become men, the walla of 
Hampton Institute were opened to them: that 
taken by the hand and led 
nptish their hopes; that there 
they were treated ami trained as men and 
brothers. Hampton had the courage to do 
this, and from this has grown Hampton's and 
Carlisle's Indian work. 

"The Government should give every Ind 
child the privileges of education 
promised to do in many treai" 
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A STEP IN ADVANCE. 
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The Balti 
and radical work. It 1 
land, an able corresp> 
land, its by-ways, noc 
correspondent is no con 
after facts to support i 
and always under fear o 
if he lets in anytb 
theory. He is in the line of th 
ure in journalTsflj, the recordin 
gardless of their bearings. 
Southern people what the Nei 
really are at homo, and he is evidently raucn 
surprised at the wealth and comfort of the 
Yankees. Mure than all, he will be believed 
by his Southern readers, though they would 
summarily reject it if set forth in any North- 
ern paper. Nearly every man believes in his 
own favorite or local pauer, just as he believes 
in his lawyer or doctor: its opinions become 
his opinions, and its statements, his state- 
ments. 

Where one grown up business man reads a 
books, more than one hundred read newspa- 
pers, nnd get out of them a loose-jointed ed- 
ucation in general affairs. It is therefore, 
much easier to inform them through the press 
than through books. The newspapers and not 
the bo.»ks are the most powerful educators 
As the bitter war feeling dies out, the people 
of the two sections are becoming neighborly 
and begin to look at each other through the par- 
lor and kitchen windows. It requires, now, 
something of an effort to spit out "Ku Klux," 
"tyrant," "rebel," "monster of oppression." 
But in the way of looking at each other, and 
gOBsiping in a friendly way, there is a grow- 
ing disposition to spend time and money. 
It is not by census reports, or statistical atlas- 
es that communities come to know each other, 
but by personal contact. "Travel maketh 
a full man," and a writer of travels should al- 
ways be of the best order of men. 

Provincialism is a fault of the South, as it is 
the fault of the world in general, excepting 
the spots where men crowd together. 
The railways of the North have thinned it out 
somewhat there. Isolate a town, and it be- 
comes at once self-sufficient, and puts up a 
trumpet in the public common, at which ev- 
ery citizen takes his turn at blowing. Travel 
and easy transportation keep down provincial- 
ism, just as sheep keep down weeds. 

The advantage of rail-roads is, that they lev- 
el physically and morally, and generally they 
level up. They make people homogenous, 
just as paper patterns make the girls of the 
Sierras and of Newport dress alike. Where rail- 
roads can not do the work, the press must. 
The Yankee goes to London and Paris, and 
stops talking about New York and Boston. 
The Virginian goes to New York and Phila- 
delphia and becomes silent over the arid wastes 
and sloth of his native State. It has taken 
three hundred years for Englishmen and the 
Frenchmen to understand each other slightly. 
Even now, they entertain the mc#t foolish o 
pinnns about each other, with a result of bad 
feeling and bad legislation. It is only lately 
that English writers have ventured to inform 
their ceadera confidently that the gallic race, 
which* surpasses every European race in culture, 
wealth, and industrial cunning, is not a race 
of vile, frog-eating, immoral, frivolous apes. 
It is now evident that the growing liberality 
of sentiment on the part of readers, induces 
the press to show enterprise in looking up the 
social life of other communities. The ignor- 
ance which the North and South exhibit about 
each other is not only wrong, but inexcusable. 
It did vast harm in the past, and made terri- 
ble havoc with life and property. Ignorance 
is the mother of blunders and crime. We 
have repeated! v, in this paper protested against 
the disposition on the part of some NorBhern 
papers to reject all evidence but that which 
sustains a theory. There is already a'change 
for the better, owing to more sober judgments. 
Still many of these papers sigh in a quiet way 
for the flesh pots of outrages. The Southern 
journals have been quite disposed to ignore the 
interior And non-political life of Northern peo- 
ple, though it is really a matter of supreme im- 
portance that they should throughly under- 
stand the habits, character, and social life of 
those people who will control for some time 
to come the national 11 



wealth and population. Southern men do hot 
read Northern papers, or, if they do so occa- 
sionally, they do not believe them. What the 
Southerner needs to know is the details of 
that quiet, social life, which makes up North- 
ern character, .whether it be good or bad. So 
far he believes only what his own paper tells 
him. Southeru'men are even now rather too 
profuse in their admiration of Yankee enter- 
prise, but it never occurs to them to find out 
the causes of those strong elements which have 
drawn from an almost sterile spot, the leaders 
in an emigration which has populated the 
northern tier of states, between the two oceans, 
with a restless, industrious, intelligent popu- 
lation. 

The Southern press ia given up unreservedly 
to politics. Even the Charleston Nuns and 
Courier, circulating largely among the plan 
ters, discontinued its agricultural column be 
cause the "planters took no interest in it.' 
But the movement of the Baltimore Sun will 
be imitated by the rest of the Southern press, 
and whatever is good, whatever is worth fol- 
lowing, in Yankee civilization will be present- 
ed in the true Ugh',, before Southern readers, 
by men whom they trust. w. n. a. 



THE CODE OF HONOR. 

The feudal sy; 



though dead, has left a 
:rail behind it— more plainly marked in some 
lections than in others; but visible every- 
where feudalism flourished, and in those new- 
ir countries, settled by emigrants from lands, 
where existed that strange mixture of vice and 
rirtue known as chivalry. Probably the most 
listinct feature of this system now visible, is 
what used to be called, and is called even now 
"the Code of Honor," or in plainer language, 
the custom of duelling. 

A discussion of this question would seem 
almost useless in this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, yet here ami there we And 

astray by inculcating false notions of what 



they go out to fight and B is killed ; A by the branch to some coal mine" is the thought 
Code becomes a sort of hero, and what can we that passes through the mind, but you soon 
do but Hmile at the absurdity of claiming as find that it is the main line, which, unable to 
just asyatcm, whereby a miscreant by doubling j climb or pierce the mountain standing in iti 
his misdeeds may become crowned with a | front, "flanks" the difficulty and passing 
double chaplet, and dubbed "a man of \ around its steep face and looking down bun- 
courage and of honor." I dreds of feet into the valley below, again turns 
It is useless to deny that when men go out westward and goes on to climb other steeps, 
to fight a duel, they intend to do bodily narm. and look down upon other Bcencs, till a long 
People in their right minds do not stand up as a I tunnel shuts all from sight, and emerging from 
target for other's pistol practice. What dam- i it one sees /he Bign "summit" in the front 
age is done is premeditated. There is not even of the station; and next, streams whose waters 
•■ the heat of passion" to be offered in excuse, are hastening toward the Ohio and the Gulf. 
On being insulted, ninety men out of hundred Cresson, one of th&-first station on the west- 
will retaliate with a blow or a series of blows, 
and nine tenths of the people on this planet 
will say "well done." But a duel is deliber- 
ate, formal, and cold blooded. Between the 
affront and the fight a considerable interval 
must elapse, and more or less ink be spilled. 
No greater evidence of premeditation can be 
asked than the appearance of the principals 
and secondson the field. For whatolher pur- 
pose are they there than to injure one another 
and to aid and abet the injury. 

It seem to me that any man, who fights a 
dui>L hopes to obtain some advantage over the 
man with whom he fights. If not, why do 
they stand ten or fifty paces apart? If both 
men are willing to die for what they believe 
to be the right side of ■ the question at issue, 
why not place the rifles over each others henrts 
and have the seconds pull the triggers. This 
process would settle the question of bravery at 
once, and put both on an even footing. An- 
other great advantage would be the certainty 
that both parties would have complete sat- 
isfaction. If heart to heart is claimed to 
be absurd, then let them stand a mile 
apart and fire, with pop-guns when one of 
the second^ chosen by lot, blows a fish 
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A shall go to work to premeditate the the 
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ucc to premeditate and effect his (A's) I to I 
Looking at the Code from this I woi 
lint, with all its feathers plucked, it sue 
icredible that sane men can be found I 



in which to be blood-washedj 
i looked upon by the upholders of 

as a means to right a wrong; but 
a glaring absurdity, for the in- 
y runs the same risk of harm as 
o has done the injury. Suppose a man 
jrse, and a court abould determine 
oth for theft and send us to prison; 
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people do uphold the system, and 
look with admiration on a man who has kill- 
fellow-bcing in a duel, or who in at- 
tempting murder, has himself been crippled. 
If it be impossible to change the sentiments 
of those who now believe in duelling, it is the 
duty of journals, especially educational ones, 
to present the other side of the question, that 
each succeeding generation there may bo 
fewer and fewer admirers of the so-called 
field of honor. 

It is claimed by the upholders of the system, 
that in places where the "Code" is recog- 
nized, there is a higher tone found in society, 
and a greater amount of courtesy prevails. 
This claim is groundless— if it be true, let us 
see what else must be true. Duelling is against 
the law, and where it is the custom to break" 
the laws rather than to obey them, the state 
of that society is lawless. Where every man 
ib a law to himself and his own avenger, why 
have any laws ? Why not own up tff savage- 
ry at once ? Among barbarians there is no 
law, but that of might— and we hardly call the 
tone of barbarians " high." Yet the uphold- 
ers of duelling are forced to maintain, either 
that duels are lawful, (which they know to be 
false) or else that law breaking is a high- 
toned and proper thing. 

Looked at, without prejudice, the Code of 
Honor is only old Draco's code polished up a 
little. Draco declared the amallest offense 
deserved death, and that he knew no severer 
punishment for graver offenses. Duelling 
takes exactly the same ground for a trivial 
matter a* a serious one, the remedy provided 
is the same: a chance to be killed and to kill. 

Taking the law into our own hands is not 
much of a compliment to the bench of our 
Stato. To put it mildly— duellists cast a 
slur on the sagacity of judges and the efficacy 
of courts. To say that a pistol at ten paces, 
is more certain to right a wrong than a judge 
learned in the law, is not very complimentary to 
the judge, and seems a little at variance with 
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slope, is a summer resort, and as hurriedly 
from the train, seemed a really beautiful 
spot. Coke ovens with their canopies of 
smoke and flame line a portion of the way, 
and often so close to the track that the heat 
recahes the face of the traveller, as he gazes 
curiously from the window of the car. 

" Smoky Pittsburg" was reached soon af- 
ter dark, and stopping only long enough for 
supper, the night's journey took us ncrossOhio 
and nearly across Indiana, and we took break- 
fast at Valparaiso, near the western line of 
the State and forty-two miles from Chicago. 
"What's in a name!" Why any one ever 
thought to call this low, flat lying town and 
surrounding country, "the vale of Paradise," 
is left for some wiser person than the writer 
to discern. Leaving the station after paying 
its rapacious proprietor first class rates for a 
seventh rate meal, our engineer lost no time, 
at least, in putting the miles behind him, and a 
careful noting of the rate of speed showed that 
miles were seen at the rale of one minute and 
four seconds, one minute and six, one and 
seven, one and five, and the forty-two, with 
four stops, and the necessary "slowing down" 
within city limits were passed over in fifty- 
seven minutes. 
We reached the city Sunday morning, and 
lie I remained there during the day. Soon after 
' our arrival a heavy rain commenced falling, 
and continuing during the day, rendered it 
too unpleasant to go about any, and the In- 
dians passed most of the time looking from the 
windows of the hotel, upon the streets and the 
never ending lines of street cars which, at the 
least detention from any cause, filled l he tracks 
for squares. 

At nine p. m., we took the cars of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, and at 
midnight were in Milwaukee, and at breakfast 
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, Wisconsin, at which point we crossed 
the Mississippi on a temporary bridge and pass- 
ing, by a steep grade, up the valley of a crook- 
depth of absurdity, seems" to be ed and turbuleU little stream, emerged into 
\ the prairie country of Iowa. "Westward, 
luelling is practised ho!" and (as Artemus Ward would have 
courage not to fight \ said.) "we hoed," all the bright and seemingly 
; and among those j interminable day, at first through the older 
habte we find settled portions of the State, then through vast 



it requires a good deal tr 
a duel than to fight 
whose honor is most i 

tho least talk about " Honor" or its " Code.' 



stretches of level or slightly rolling prairie, 
with but few and widely separated houses, but 
with herd after herd of cattle, feeding under 
the care of herders, sometimes grown men, 
but more frequently boys of from ten to fif- 
teen years of age, and several time we saw 
girls galloping about on their ponies, engaged 
in the same duty. 

The train ran vcrv slowly, and at almost 



the claim, that duelling increases courtesy 
Again the fairness of duels, which their sup- 
porters praise highly, is purely imaginary. 
The blackest hearted villain on the footstool, 
if he have social veneer sufficient to pass for 
a nominal gentleman, may be the most expert 
swordsman or pistol shut, while the best and 
bravest men living may be inexpert at 
arms. If A, who can drive nails with his pis- 
tol at ten paces, and B, who cannot hit a barn 
door, Btand up to shoot at one another, it is 
simply " bosh " to say their chances are equal. 
Before a court, both would be equal — how then 
does this comparison seem of the fairness of 
the courts and Code ? The claim for the fair- 
ness of duelling then seems without founda- 
tion ; but its unfairness is as clear as noon-day. 
Supposo A grievously insults and injures B,— 



NOTES OF A WESTERN TRIP. 
Away from Hampton, and off for Dakota. 
Cause, the necessity of , returning some Ind- 
ian students to their homes in that distant 
part of the country. The " Bay Line " steam- 
ers furnished transportation for the party of ' every orancn roau we nuu to ccange cars, anu 
five to Baltimore, and from that place to Yank- I when at 7:30 a., m. of Tuesday we cached 
ton, Dakota, it was supplied by the Northern Running Water on the Missouri river" .fifty 
Central Railroad of Pennsylvania, and its con- j miles by water above the town of /i ankton, 
nectiona. -the Pennsylvania, Pittsburg Fort we had changed five time since leaving Chica- 
Wayneand Chicago, and the Chicago, Milwau- go and three of the changes had been made 
kee and St. Paul railways. Leaving Balti- in the night. 

moreat9:15a.m.,wewereatHarrisburg,Pa., Running Water is opposite the mouth of 
in time for dinner, and at 1 p. m. turn- the Niobrara river, which forms the bound 
ed our faces westward, and were soon swiftly ary line between Nebraska and that portion of 
climbing the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, I Dakota lying west of the Missouri river, and 
and eazW upon the lovely views, visible j has attained the dignified age of four months, 
from our scats in tho open car attached to the It is the present terminus of the westeni 
rear of our train. It was the " Fast, Express," branch of the Chicago, Wilwaukeo and St. 
and made but four stops between Harrisburg Paul railway. Perhaps I had better^ say^it 
and Pittsburg, and the schedule time from 



Washington to Chicago (842 miles) was twen- 
ty-four hours and fifty-five minutes, a fraction 
over thirty-four miles per hour, including 
stoppages. It is scarcely necessary to describe 
the Bcenery of the mountains,— it has had the 
benefit of more facile pens and its praises can 
be found registered in every guide book. I 
do not think, however, that it equalsin rug- 
gedness and wildness, that found along the 
Baltimore and Ohio railway, though the en- 
gineering difficulties to be overcome would 
seem to have been greater, unless we consider 
the frequent tunnels of the B. and O. more 
difficult than the sharp curves and gradients 
of the Pennsylvania. Still one could not 
well fait to admire the skill with which diffi- 
culties had been overcome, and the grand 
horse shoe curve, between Altoona and Sum- 
mit, was a surprise, and could well be used to 
point a moral, showing to the young man or 
woman how difficulties that could neither be 
pierced nor surmounted, could be passed 
around. Before reaching it, the road gradu- 
ally rises above the level of the valley which 
is seen on the left, and seems to be leading 
straight into the heart of the mountains. But 
soon, not far away to the left. Is seen a track 
scarped out of the mountain's side and with a 
sharp grade which soon passes round the 
shoulder of the steep and is lost to view. "A 



then the terminus," for western railroads, 
like the prophets gourd, grow rapidly, and the 
te.minus of today may easily be only the way 
station of tomorrow. At the time of my visit, 
a large ferry boat was plying from bank to 
bank of "the Big Muddy " as the Missouri is 
factiously but appropriately called, and a 
party of engineers were already far up the 
valley of the Niobrara, extending the line to 
connect with, the Union Pacific at or near 
Cheyenne, Wyoming Ter. Two hotels are ready 
to take in (please note the expression) the 
traveller, and a very readable paper sounds to 
the whole country (as we are assured by its ed- 
itor,) the praises of Running Water and its ad- 
jacent prairie. £, 

We were about twenty-seven miles from 
Yankton Agency, and after waiting a day, 
and telegraphing to Yankton and Sioux City 
for information about steamers for points up 
the river, I determined to try land transpor- 
tation, for the trip to the Agency, and on the 
morning following our arrival we left the 
mushroom town, at an early hour, and after a 
pleasant drive of five hours, were set down *t 
the door of the Agent's office at Yankto* 
Agencv. -> J 

A description of it ; the improvement noticed 
amon- the Indians, and the incidents of the 
return trip wjll form the subject of another 
letter. Henry Romeyn. 
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(Continued from page 101.) 
„ff to the ship; they to the countless mules, 
horses sod donkeys that are .tethered I in the 
background. Another landing in half an 
E™ir at Kailuo. where the first missionaries 
i.nrled in 1819, to hear that "The old 
Mng U dead and' the idols are burned "-the 
most E'"" " 3 greeting that ever apostles re- 
ceiver! At midnight we dropped anchor at 
Kawoiiioo and lay quietly till morning for 
freight and passengers. Going ashore 
for .'change, we saw the great heiau or hea- 
nen temple, on which human victims were 
SeH> "»°y " eighty-eight at once 
When partly decomposed they were carried 
te a Hat rock in the sea below, where they 
were devoured by Bharks. Here lived 
the great Komehnmeha, the conqueror of 
his group, who kept his armies on the 
rlyLvf, above and his war canoes in the bay 
he gins . . ,„ .... rn „,.„ d his own 
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,„» ,s pleasant along-such on 
• t.rSdnB shore as this, but has its disadvon- 
: ."'A ,-al. iu pawners sleep on rows 
„f Xtresses which cover nearly every 
foot of the after deck. A bath is but a bliss- 
ful dream; but whatever agony there is is 
soon over, and going with the wind as we do 
. 'I' very comfortable. I have completed 
the circuit of Hawaii, which contains 
4 000 square miles, riding more than half way 
around and coasting the rest of the way. As 
we -team away I tuke a parting look at its 
majestic mountains, and wonder if fate w. 
ever take me back to traverse again their 
rough paths. 8 - c ' A ' 

THE WATEE MILL. 

Listen to the Water Mill, 

Through the livelong day- 
How the clicking of the wheel 

Wears the weary hours away. 
Languidly the Autumn wind 

Stirs the withered leaves; 
On the field the reapers sing, 

Birfding up the sheaves; 
And a proverb haunts my mind, 

And as a spell is cast: 
"The mill will never grind 

With the water that is past. 

Summer winds revive no more 

Leaves strewn o - er certh and main, 
And the sickle ne'er can reap 

The gathered grain again: 
And the rippling stream flows on, 

Tranquil, deep and still- 
Never gliding bock ogoin 

To the Water Mill. 
Truly speaks the proverb old, 

With a meaning vast: 
"The mill will never grind 

With the water that is past. 

Take the lesson to thyself. 
Loving heart and true. 

Golden years ore fleeting by- 
Youth is passing, too. 

Leorn to make the most of life; 
Lose no happy daysl 

Time will ne'er return again. 
Sweet chances thrown away; 

Leave no tender word unsaid— 
But love while love shall last: 

» The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past." 

Work while yet the sun doth shine, 

Man of strength and will! 
Never does the Btrcamlet glide 
i by the mill. 



Well, young America, you moke a first rate 
model for the artist's clever brush He has 
caught you on the sly, making your first stand 
for manly independence, hidden away in the 
barn. *So let's take a look at you in spite of 
yourself. A merry little face lighted tip by the 
kindling match, watchful eyes full of roguish 
excitement, half fun, half fear Something 
like Whltticr's immortal "Barefoot — 
" With the sunshine on his face, 
Through his torn brim s jaunty grace. But 
you're no barefoot boy just at present. We 
sec those boots-and their bold stride. \our 
first pair, probably, as well as your first pipe. 
Yes sir, you look very fine. But— oh deor- 
what will the picture be an hour from 
now ) And you won't dare to go to your 
mother, you kuow, and you'll wish you were 
deatl-or you'll be quite sure you're going to 

d ' Well— you won't think so juBt then— but 
some things'arc worth a little misery, or even 
a good deal. The only question is, does it 
pay to leorn to smoke ? H your big brother 
should tell you, as I hope he would or if the 
doctor should tell you, as I feel sure he would, 
that smoking doesn't pay, what would you 
! soy 1 Suppose he t.dd you that your stomach 
j knows best what is good for boys, and if you 
insult it will take it out on your brain and hurt 
1 its chance of winning you the medal and the 
prizes ot school; and on your heart and Bet it 
thumping away oil out of time and tunc-aod 
'spoil those white teeth ot yours, and your 
| sweet breath, and weaken your throat and 
your lungs ? What would you say to oil 
| that ? You'd think it over a little, if you re 
as much of n man as I take you for. AH that, 
I tobacco enn do, and has done. But there s , 
1 one bud thing it uiU do for you, sure os fate. 
: Burn up pennies and dimes and dollars that 
' would inoke a pretty little pile is you put 
them into the Savings Bank instcsd. And. as j 
1 for manly independence— that's oil stuff, you 
know— or 1 suppose you don't know. There 
■ is no greater slave than the slovc to the pipe. , 
j \ pretty muster for you, isn't it-o smoky, ] 
' smelly old pipe ! Pah !— throw it away, anil . 
' lowyour independence I 



all other ways. We must take their word for 
it. There was nobody there to see. 

Trees and shrubs, otter a time, grew up 
around, and the disturbed earth had peace 

n.1 « ,K,. mmintain winds and tllC lOHI 



arouna, aou. iuc ,-• 
Then came the mountain winds and the Ic 
autumn rains'. The wind blew the sand 
against the rocks, which are so soft that you 
could dig holes in them with a strong jack- 
knife. The wearing of the sand and wind 
and water against these stony BUrfnces carved 
them into all sorts of wild ond funny shapes. 
Ages and ages passed away, probably, before 
these grotesque sculptures looked as they do 
now. We can imagino how patiently the lin- 
gers of the wind must have chiseled at the 
stone, flinging on the water and the Bond be- 
fore it gave us such a picture-puiale os this 
which we show you. ..... 

These rocks are twenty-five or thirty feet 
high. Others in the garden are yet higher; 
and all are of a soft red, very like the color of 
old bricks. The contrast between their rich 
tints and the green of the foliage is most 
charming. Here and there among the trees 
rise up fantastic shapes like spires, towe rs and 
steeples Some of the fanciful names given 
these are "Montezuma's Cathedral," "Cleopa- 
tra's Needle," "Washington Monument," 
"The Cathedral Spires," and "Needle Hock." j 
The Indians have many traditions about 
these singular rock shapes; and it is not at all 
surprising that i hey were afraid to go into the | 
,.,„.|,a.ited garden. We can imagine that an 
| ignorant ami superstitious people would fancy 
that these huge images, which look so much 
I like heathen gods, were terrible creatures. 
Even white people, looking into the garden 
j in o half-cloudy night, might feel rather 
shaky about the knees. 

But as we said before, these are what may 
be railed "failed fancies of an elder world," 
and we need not believe in them. What 
)ple mi»ht think the hammering of the 
ds up in the mountains is probably only the 
loder booming among the peaks. And it 
1st be confessed that the powers of the air 
get into the mountain storehouse ; for, af- 
•"the hammering and booming have been 
pt up some time, the caverns in the clouds 
. „ninrk P .l nnd dowu eome the floods of 
torcd there for use. 



I dedicate myself anew to the work of God, of 
the Gospel of Christ, and of the salvation of my 
fellow-men in the far distant isle of the Carib- 
bean Sea, that has become the chosen field of 

my Gospel labors. 

"O Thou Saviour Christ, Son of the living 
God who when Thou wast spurned by the 
Jewa of the race of Shcm, and who, when de- 
livered up without cause by the Romans of the 
race of Japbeth, on the day of Thy cracifixioo, 
badst Tbv ponderous cross born to Golgotha's 
summit on the stalwart shoulders of Simon, 
the Cyrcnian. of the race of Ham ; I pray 
Thee, O precious Saviour, remember that for- 
lorn, despised, and rejected raco^wbose son 
thus bore Thy cross, when Thou shall come in 
the power ai d majesty of Thy eternal kingdom 
to distribute Thy crowns of everlasting glory I 
" And give to me, then, not a place at Thy 
tight hand or at Thy left, but only the place 
of a gatekeeper at the entrant* of the Holy 
City, the new Jerusalem, that I may behold 
my redeemed, brethren, the saved of the Lord, 
itering therein to be partakers with Abra- 

,° . . I T 1. „P nil H.n ioun of ThV 



entering tnerein to »i «-■-- 
ham, lioac, and Jacob of all the joys of Thy 
glorious aud everlasting kingdom.'* 



KSCOUrUGlNG BIOKS OF THE TIMES. 
Few things can be more gratifying and cheer- 
inn to those engaged in the grand work of ed- 
„,:.,,„„ U .c colored people in Tennessee than 
the fact that those having charge of edu. ation- 
il ..Hairs in the various towns, named below, 
either have, within the past few ye.'ire. organ- 
ized graded schoosl for colored youth, or are 
now t ikin" steps for organizing such schools: 
Cluksvillc Trenton, Sheibyville, Browns- 
ville, Jackson, Union City, Bolivar Pam, 
Covington, Pulaski, Columbia Fayette- 
ville .Mason Station, and perhaps some 
other towns. Another thing that all who are 
! eii"a"ed in the educational work in the State, 
ought to regard as a hopeful sign, 
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THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 

BY EUZA OUEATOREI. 



The world has so long been in the habit of 
peopling mountains, streams, forests and 
oceans with imaginary deities, that it is not 
surprising that even in America we have some 
of these old ideas. Mr. William Cullen Bry- 
ant in one of his charming poems, speaks of 
these as "faded fancies of an cider world." 
But they arc not so faded, after all, and come 
very naturally to those who have read stones 
o' Greek and Roman gods and heroes. fv 
It is hard for us, who live in these days of .. 
railroad' steamboats, telegraphs, hard work ; II" J>"°' 1 
ond practical life, to see how it was ever pos- to free sc . no 
Bible for any people to hold such simple and , »l . \™ . 
childish beliefs. But, though we have leorn- U P 
cd of the true and only God who made heaven 
and earth and all that is therein, we like ' 



in sheets andjets. Whirled by the winds, 
thi-v leap from the clouds and mountains,- 
Th.'v slrikc the rocks in the valleys below, 
and" like tools, they cut and carve, century 
after century, shaping strange forms and 
fantastic faces. Thus, while men live and die, 
they sculpture the statues in the Garden 
of the Gods, very much as our characters 
are formed bv circumstances and inline.'..'... 
of which the' rest of the world takes little 
heed. , 



PARAGRAPHS. 



lent of Virginia, in regard 
gathered from the reports 
iiiteinletits, may bo summed 
i of one of thorn as follows : 

myself by saying that most 

of the "cdm-atcd iu my county are now decided 



s therein, we UKc to n j^; c . ueB „f ,he present system. At first, a 
alive the curious otd traditions of the . majority were hostile to it ; but a few 
; chnrming fairy [ 0i onoo fthe first men of the county 

> us from genera- to mo that he tried hard toboliovo it a ' Yan 
Iy pretends that ! kte innovation ' upon our good old Virg 

.ri, (roof) "make- ,« KOcll it si 



They at 
1 tales that have con 

Iticn to generation. Nobody pretends that j kM innovation ' upon our good oia Virginia 
thev are true - but they arejrery good "make- „i a „ and as such it should be opposed by all 
I |? „ ' f rue Virginians ; but now he bad become a de- 

! wlver there was a place on earth where the ! ci dcd advocate of it, and believed that the only 
imds of the Greeks and Romans may be sup- ■ hope of educating a largo majority of our citi- 
5 ods of the UreeKS ana no > ^ £ ^ M ^ d _ that our very existence, as a free 
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mil i 



led and had a good time, that zens, inuccu. ui.vr. uu. »..., """•■~r> ,„ " 



pi: 



s brightly on thy way; 
All that thou canst call thine own 

Lies in the phrase "To dayl" 
Power, intellect, and blooming health 
May not, will not, always lost 



Garden ofThe Gods." a glimpse of popular edu 
s given you iu our frontispiece. U , - 

npletely surround- , Of""? ver y B 



i th. 



.all valley, just 



oppi 



i th. 



the fact 

tlut 'iuJ 1.^ I-niHture, in alfiU zeal f=r re- 
trenchment, made no effort to reduce the in- 
come of the free school system. This, and the 
tZ that much complaint was uttered by the, 
people all over the State, because of the sus- 
„ „' ... ,., of schools consequent upon the, post- 
ponement of tiio collection of taxes by the Leg- 
islature, show how deeply the system of the 
State has taken bold upon the affections of the 

Still another ground for hopefulness is found 
. the fact, that; whereas, year before last not 
quite 3'J per cent, of the colored children of the 
State were enrolled in the free schools, last 
, ,. ... .i.-n-lv 49 per cent, were so enrolled. And 
there arc reasons for believing that, the super- 
intendent's forthcoming report will show equal- 
ly encouraging figures. 

NAv\l REVIEW AT HAMPTON. 

The success ottending the novo! review at 
Hampton Hoods last vear, and the great inter- 
est attaching to it, has induced the Secretary 
of the NaW to repeat it this vear upon a still 
more liberal scale. Not only the training 
,hi„< Ceistitmioii. Portsmouth, Saratoga and 
Minnesota, but ollthe other war vessels con- 
stituting the home squadron-the Tennessee 
Kearsarge, Vandalia, Alliance and Talla- 
poosa, the latter being especially for the use of 
lu- -Se.-retarvl-wili take part m the novol 
maneuvers ' The review will take place about 
the Mill of October, or soon after the return 
of Secretary Thompson from Indiana. The 
reports from the several training ships are of 
the ... ..st flattering character, aud abundantly 
jns.-re the success of the system of creating a 
! corps of seamen who shall be representative 
American seamen. , 

The fine hotel accomodations at rort .Ylon- 
and the chances for delightful weather 
lurin.' a Virginia October, may well induce 
nianv"to attend this Naval pageant, ■.which 
promises to far exceed the interesting^ affair 
| of lost year. 
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till will . 



With the water thatTiB post." 

; Ohl the wasted hours of life 
' That have swiftly drifted by; 
Oh! the good we might have donel 

Gone! lost without a sigh ! 
Love that we might once have saved 

By a single kindly word; 
Thoughts conceived, but ne'er exprcss'd 

Perishing unpenn'd, unheard. 
Take the proverb to thy soul I 

Take ond clasp it fast: 
"The mill will never grind 

With the water that is past." 

I hove thus endeavored quietly 

A serious lesson to impart; 
Ohl pass it not o'er lightly 

*Cut bind it to thine heart: 
And when the fight of life is o'er, 

And earth recedes from view, 
And heaven in all its glory shines 

Midst the good, the pure, the true — 
Then you'll understand more clearly 

The proverb deep and vast : 
"The mill will never grind 

With the water that is past. " 

Maj. Oen'l D. C. MeCollam. 



-the larger- 
It is n nor- 
hnuone hun- 



eteiy surrounu- . - >rts 8 -how an 'almost uniform and de- 

wall of white : i h f bUc sol ,timent iu favor'of it. 

through I » 

nderful wo . 

called " The Beautiful Gate." 
row gap in amass of rock more tha 
dred feet high. Ab you enter, you 
a valley fenced in on all sides v 
sandstone; and, nearly opposite, at 
a hill, is another smaller gateway, 
cealed by a huge rock about the 
ordinary cottage. This mass of 
balanced on the edge of the slope tl 



half-. 



i The Nrgro Bithop of Hayti, Theodore Holey 
a native of tho United States, and consecrated 
in Grace Church, New York City, who, during 
tho recent .rathering of the Bishops of tho 
Anglicm Church in London, was much honor- 
ed Sy all his brethren, and who at the invito- 



NEWS ITEMS. 

Malaria IK Ntw E.oi.AsrD.-A recent is*i.< • f » JSj 
V,,-,- II,.- eca.l r-r .... I,o»B Isl.vn.l up Ine S .a . 1. » r 

of Conneciicuu aiiu™*-^ ^ . , (hn( nn(j lflr( , e p^nHyl. 



ad. if 



ea oy an u.s u.t.....» : 

tion of Dean Stanley preached in West...... 

I Abbey, on St. James Day, closed his address 
with the following eloquent words and romark- 

ab " A P mi y now, on the shores of old .England, 
the cradle of that Anglo-Saxon Christianity by 
which I hove bee,, in part at least illuminated ; 
standing beneath tho vaulted roof of this mon- 
umental pi'", redolent with the piety of by 



'yoi 1 ..:.:.- 1 



notified Its . 
i orders .-. - 
a greater pa. 



,uy ages 



imomorate 



as if it might jump off and g 
down the hill while you look ot 
hos hung there many centuries, 
should feel inclined to wait to se 
might have to stay a great many 

rics before the fun would begin . i BOne generations duriug 

The Garden of the Gods abounds with beau- j pre9 e Q co of the 
tiful trees and foliage, and, towering amidst . sto rie.l urn 

this loveliness, ore somo of the most extroor- j {hat bold tlie 8acrc d 
dinary, queer and fantastic shapes ever mode j tll0 buried grandeur of so many illustrious pcr- 
out of rock. Ages ago, when this part of the . B0 „„„„ a _I catch a fresh inspiration and new 
'world was in o state of terrible commotion, . iroml i s0 of tho Diviuo missionary spirit 01 our 
™t layers of rock were forced up out of th.j ec-nmon Christianity ; ajd toeln 
eorth in all sorts of r^^Jam. » "^wtaSbSS 
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^i^ltoMd*^rir wort™ Such 
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ion, Will iH" 1' f ret in 
",. „,;, ',,,«. i",.s 1'i.nlen. One e>J 
'«! Huh. "..'I »•» "im r "'V \ '» 
rch " Tho second is ll.e " llnhy- 
jd was hullt on the Clyde. Th. 
danTfou'rih'ore .''..: lo.-h an.! ».» t»- ready to tsfcj 
I? Places ■.. hen .ceded. They are all ti led up for 

fortnight thereafter. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



IsoHpeclally scr- 



THE HYGBIA HOTEL, 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



Tut Ob«lihit..— The Egyptian obelisk was last wei 
taken to New York city from Statea Island. It w 
placed on a section of the shot- rail road, resting on 
pontoon and wai towed up by a steamboat on tl 
flood tide. During the Journey the obelisk did n 
more an Inch, although the pontoons worked with tl 
•well from all the steamers which passed by. Tl 

A despatch from Cbatsworth, 111., says a heaTy frc.. 
one night last week did great damage to all late corn In 
the central part of the State. 

Snow fell In Gallagher township, Clinton county. Pa., 
on the 14th Sept. This township Is In the Alleghany 



Hortford's Broad Preparation 

takes delicious light and sweet Rolls without the i 
f lard or butter, that dyspeptlfcs can eat. Try it. 



factory and the strong tone of financial affairs co 
tinouea. The latest crop reports show that the yield 
most cases exi*eeds anticipation and the railroads w 
be kept busy for some time to come. The tide of lmn_. 

- ' 'her causes serve to help up the healthy 



A cargo of Ice reached New York receritly fn 
way. It was reported that this cargo was* only 
of a number of ship loads that were on trie way 
of the city ice companies, with a view to team 1 
Ice could be profitably Imported from Europe. 

Death in a Hum.— According to a deapatc 
Virginia City, Cal.. an accident at the Consolids 
perlal Mine on Thursday night caused the d 
sine men, one other being dangerously hurt 
with ten men on It had started for " 
the cable broke, precipitating the: 



1 for the surface 



about 300 feet and 1,400 feet of rope wai 
them, with the terrible result stated. 



HORSFORD'SACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nervousness 

_JOHN Y. SIMPSON, M. D , of Monterey, Iowa, sal 



The "Acid has— to i 



s Nerre Tonic— 'made r. 



■ Ctclow* iw Jamaica.— Further particulars of the 
- ne to hand, 
a destroyed 



cyclone in the Island of Jamaica hare < 
At Fletcher's Land nine or ten houses w 



were destroyed, and damages amounting to $30,000 
sustained. The prisoners in the barracks had ' 



i their hret, threatened by the BktiUnf 
logs. At Port Royal all the wharves were destroy 
LtOlengoffe two women were killed by the falling 
of a house upon them, and at August Towir.only fl»€ 



ed. AtO]engoff< 

houses were 'left standing, fn e 'settlVme^ U 'rrTostl y 
yed are Freetown, Bardowle, New Drang 
i, Hermitage, Spring, Southward Hill, Bow* 



pert, I 

Korbrook. Woodford, Industry, and Jack Hill In Pad 
more and St. Christopher's district all the fields are 



Horaford'a Bread Preparation 

does not chanre In strength by being kept on band a 
long time. If hard, powder it, and It li as good as new. 



6 a week In your own town . Terms and $3 outfit 
free. Address U. HallkttA Co, Portland. Maine 



NOW READY. 



Issued August 1st. 



American Newspaper Directory 

FOR ■ 

1880. 



Twtl/lh Annual Volume. 



ONE THOUSAND AND FIFTY PAGES. 



Price, Five Dollar: 



This work is the recognized source of Information on 
the Statistics of American Newspapers- 
Advertisers, Advertising; Agents, Editors, Politicians 
and the Departments of the Government rely upon its 
statements as the only recognised authority. 

It gives the Name of all Newspapers and other 

It give the Politics, Religion, Class or Characteristics. 

It gives the Editor s Name. 
It gives the Publisher's Name. 
It gives the size of the Paper. *> 
It gives the Subscription Price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment, and the best ob- 
tainable information about the circulation, and several 
valuable tables snd classifications. 

Revised annually, and information brought down to 
the latest date. 
Sent to any address on receipt of the price. Address 
GKO. P. Ft WELL A CO., Pabllibert. 
{Newspaper Advertising Bureau,) 

10 Spruce lit., New York. 



HYOE3IA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT. VA. 

within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 




twetnVh» C o« n ,' ,U< ' , f'v :,r ' ' ' ,, p ;, "'V,r k " *»■« "»»».<*.« I* »»•«». h-in K t In- tlrst point ot land lying westward be- 
to nn l r ' A" * "' r " , l . ' "' '' ! 1 '' : 1 !i . .ln ji.is-i.-ii„-,T -i.-.uiier.i running 
lh,. tiWrl] \ r';'.' 'rV i i'.' ''!'', r ' ul ; rt ' tU! """>~- w 't ' >'■■■ ^ m uK Lin<li;i„- ur.ly M rods from 
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brth. Kor sleep!* 

waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few- feet from the bed- 



Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 



INCOKPOIIATRD IN 1870. ( 
J. F. B. Maiwh 



S. C. A KM STRONG. 

Principal; 
Devoted to the Educati 



Annual Pension from October 1st till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short and long diviaion 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ten dollar* 
per month, payable monthly, half fn cash and 
half in labor; six dollars cash, and four dollar* 
in work required of those under 19 years of age. 
The Am year is probationary. None under 
fourteen or over twenty-eight years of age need 

ap £l y - 

The institution is aided by tlm State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contriuu- 



J|iittd Carafe 

FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 

CnnftMy Pitted, Pitckcd, and I/ermel- 
tm//y Sealed, by 

T. T. BRYCE, 

JYormal School Grounds, 

Samptoii. ~SJ~t±. 



" FAMILY FAVORITE" 

IMPROVED 

SEWING MACHINE. 

The Very Best, 

^ The Very Latest. 

. LighURunning, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs, 
New and Elegant Style of Work. 

LOOSE FLY-WHEEL. AUTOMATIC SPOOLER. 

Casters in Stand, Largest Shuttle 
used, simple, easy to learn, re- 
, a quires no repairs at all. 

INSTRUCTION BOOK 

so plaiu that no other teacher is required 
If you, see it, you will buy it. 

PRICES 

HT" As low as any first-class Machine. 
For particulars, address 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 



JTartford, Conn. 



dolla 



provide free 

Donations of any amount are moat accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
in the negro race. 

The great need of the institution is a perma- 
nent fund. , 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Truxtees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, pat/able 

<bc, <£«. 

For further information address, 

C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

Hampton, Virginia. 
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VI,CK'S 

Illustrated Floral Guide, 

beautiful work of 100 Paeen. One Colored Flow 



for a Five Cent ^Stamp. In EoKlish < 



TEACHERS huumm 

or 1200 per 

month, durtnB VACATION. For full partlcul«r«, «d- 
<l™s"j J- C. VCCIIBDT 1 CO., PMIalelpblA P« 

THI8 PAPEHSK^ii?A^?5a£ M 
SSSSS^tr m Wn IN NEW YORK. 



WEEK. »Had.yathome 



free. Addreaa Tkdi & Co., 



easily made. ( 
Co., Augusta, I 



BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. HoNhll invites attention of the public generally 
to his large and carefully selected stock ef Boot* and 
Shoes of the » 

Boat City-macio Worlt, 

which I will sell at and below coat. All other goods in 
my store will be sold lower than eTer, In consideration 
of the times. Please give me a call and see for your- 
•elrea, Ladlee' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 
MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON. VA. 



The c lower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages. Six 
(.'uii.rv.l Pldtes. iin.i nunv lm:i.!i--d Kii,:ravinga. For 50 
^leir.s in^,.ip,.rei)Vei-ri ; «1 \W in eie>,-;tnL elutli. 111 (Jer- 

Vlck's Illustrated Monthly Maqailne-3a Pages, a Col- 
, red i'l.i-e iii e\. rv nun.ij.'r tim] many line EuL-ravinpi. 
1'riee Sl.i', a yi-ar ; Five Cunies for JiW. S; . 
Numb rs sent fi ■■■ in - . H in.L e.itiies for a cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 



M. A. BOOKER & DRO, r 

D ealet in 

Drags, fledtclnes, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

DARDWAKK AND T0IL&T ABTICLK8, 

King Street, next door to fames' Hotel, 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore has permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the teeth, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over II. L. 
Schmelz & Co.'s Btore, on Main street. 
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in, or with vinegar and pepm 
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A NEW BOOK. --JUST OUT. 



Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, —Etc. 



Price 50 Cents. Matted on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 



Tbeodorick A. Williams. 



Wm. C. DickBon 



t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

* * * Eoanoke Square, Norlolk, Va. 3-t. 



$5 to $20SS^«te«KMSflS 



17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
j AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
•SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finish, possess- 
ing a fineness of action anil a durability un- 
surpassed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 
price list. 




JAMES M. BUTT, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FORBES .'BUTT.) 

■ AHDF>CTD«I>$' AGHT, IMPORTER All DUtll In 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mochanios' Toole 
BELTINC, PACKING, OILS A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 

No. 5 Market Sauart, No'rfolkja. 
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LIOHT-8HIP8 AND BUOY& 



LIGHT-SHIPS AND BUOYS. 

Light-ships, ns everybody knows, arc sta 
tioned where it would be impossible to bum: 
light-houBes. Their purpose is not only tc 
Bhow the position of reels, shoals, or wrecks 
but also to point out the entrance to harbors 
Sandy Hook tight-ship, which stands *ke I 
vidette to mark, if not to guard, the 
to New York Bay, though not by any 



rora October until April they are con 
ard. Their time is their own, and de' 
iding (agood library of substantial v 



furnished by the government), play- 
perfect, is perhaps one of the best light-snips j ing-enrds, checkers, etc As to the news of 
on our coast. , the day. thenar nothing, except through 

Such vcbscIs require to be very substantially, an occasional paper thrown from a passing 
built to withstand the th ree storms that beat I vessels. 



npon them and drive I hem hither and thither. In rough weather a light-ship is rathe 
L'nlike. any other vessels, there is no give t.i comfortable. To use the expression ol at 
then,; atiin.es they are blown to sea. or are light ship man, " She just lumps clean o 
carried away by the ice. This happens fre- the water every time.'; The vcries t sea _ - 

„„„.,„ i„ ,i.i! at. ...„ n.ihnv an! provided that ever "eyed his pipe or piped his eye [ of great hardships, often -HI 

I. Lights , becomes n slave to Father Nep - 



property; but seldom in those dismal nights 
do our "thoughts extend to the solitary out- 
post* of our land, where, confined to the nar- 
row cabin "f a light ship, or watching in tow- 
ers perched on bleak he idlands or sunken 
rocks, the true guardians of the country's na- 
val .rrratmss keep their quiet and unostenta- 
tious vigil, unthought of because remote and 
unknown. Whether we consider the important 
position which our light-sliips occupy among 
the tortuous channels leading to our great 
ports, or the calm endurance of their ever 
templet rocked inmates, they can not fail to 
■trr<Ats our interest, and inspire us with thank- 
fulness that men are found ever ready to dis- 
charge the most unenviable duties- in the im- 
portant and humane work of protecting the 



hardy 



The life 



qcntly in the Sound, but as they a 
with sails, they s i make port n 



always 

mrpa" Weetiy. 



are hoisted at sunset every evening, and low 
ered at sunrise. ' The iron disks used m- 
day signals, are stationary. During thick or 
foggy weather a large bell is tolled at intervals. 
Some vessels are provided with a fog-whistle, 
or siren, operated by steam, in which case an 
engineer is necessary. The manner of anchor- 
ing is different from that of any other vessels, 
and iB the most secure way known. Two 
mushroom anchors, shaped exactly as the 
name implies, are sunk, say thirty feet apart; 
end to end, a chain running between them, 
to this is attached a swivel, and to that again 
a chain to the light-ship. For better security 
a chain with a weight attached is fastened to 



praise of the gri 
stand guard at t 
can the importa 



t he said i 



elf-: 



se points of danger. Nor 
e of their work be overval- 
there passed between the 
San.lv Hook' and Scotland light-ships, 107;! 
ships! SV!S:l barks. Ml" brigs, and 0883 schoon- 
ers— in all over 17,000 vessels indebted large- 
ly for their safety to the faithful ajgilance of 
the police of the sea. 

"A stormy night,"-says Davio Stki'Hi-.nsun, 
"may rudely drift the sleet against- our win- 
dows, and disturb our rest; and perhaps our 
sympathies may be awakened for the men who 
patrol our dark streets as guard' 



THE AMERICAN REINDEER. 



Quebec to New Hampshire. The moose ul , 
found with him nil through this district, and 
also the Virginia deer in its southern part. 
North of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence, the 
caribou ranges all through the vast forest re- 
gions as fnr as the McKcnzie lliver, and is al- 
so found inhabiting the high lauds of British ' 
Columbia. , 

In the State of Maine they are met with in 
tolerable abundance, and if the existing game 
laws arc strictly euforccd, we may hope that 
their numbers i 

stretches of ha..^ u . 

reindeer lichen and interspersed with innum- 
I arable lakes and uplands, constituting a coun- 
try admirably adapted to the habits of the 

The prevailing color of the caribou is a dark 
fawn inclining to gray, darkest at the tips of 
j the hairs, on the sides, cars, face, and outside 
i of the legs, and fading to almost pure white 
on the neck nnd throat. The under part of 
the body and tail is white, and a ring of white 
-irclcs the legs just above the hoof. Some 
• — „ nn iha ■hnn-lflen. 



diminished. In the 
of that Slate there are vast 
imply provided withthe- 



ricsn reindeer, largely 
l1 Newfoundland, and 
crable numbers in the 
iswick. In the adjoin- 
i Scotia their numbers 
ing. Going westward 
j... ^awrence, his haunts ex- 
tern! Bouinward along the borders of the State 
of Maine and the country south of the city of 



inhabits Labrador 
still exists in eons 
province of New Bi 
ing province of N, 
are gradually decn 
and south of the St 



specimen* have a iighl spot on the shoulders, 
and a black patch on the mouth. .It isnotun- 

i common to lind aged and full-grown animals 
adorned with a flowing mane, which adds 

j greatly to the „Taco and beauty of their ap- 

'"tIic heads nnd antlers of the caribou present 
! much diversity of form, und seldom are any 
' vo found nlikc. 

The construction of the caribou's hoof difleri 





from that of any other animal of the deer tribe, 
and is wonderfully adapted to the services il 
is required to perform, and enables the ani- 
mal to travel in deep snows, over frozen lakes 
and ice crusts, when the moose and deer are 
confined to their yards, and at the mercy of 
their foes. ' Townrd the end of the season the 



ground more fertile. A general movement 
hasfceen made in that direction. The Libe- 
ria College is' about to be 
high lands, where the great tribes of the 
Maudingoes and others can have access to it. 
The removal of tiio capital to the interior will 
also come in time," 



led to God for His blessing. 
I Bhall hope to report in the next Sooth RUN 
WonjSMAN. his safe arrival as well as his ad- 
dress, for I am sure ho will want to hear from 
all his friends, in that far off land. ». L. 

'Tho A. B. C. F. M. has decided to occup 



The general complaint among teachers is 
that they have pot time to do all that they 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



from that of any other animal of the deer tribe, 
and is wonderfully adapted to the services it 
ia required to perform, and enables the ani- 
mal to travel in deep anows, over frozen lakes 
and ice cruets, when the mooBe and deer are 
confined to their yards, and at the mercy of 
their foca. Toward the end of the season the 
frog begins to be absorbed, and in the month 
of December is entirely so,— at the same time 
the hoof expands and becomes concave, with 
sharp and very hard shell-like edges. A full- 
grown caribou stands nearly five feet at the 
shoulder, and weighs from four hundred to 
four hundred and fifty pounds. 

A friend of mine, who visited Newfound- 
land on an exploring expedition, informs me 
that there the caribou IioUIb almost exclusive 
domain over an unbroken wilderness of nearly 
thirty thousand square miles, in a country 
wonderfully adapted to his habits, and boun- 
tifully supplied with his favorite food— the 
reindeer lichen. 

The woodland caribou is very swift, and* 
cunning in devices to escape his pursuers; his 
gait is a long swinging trot, which he per- 



started, the chase 
its results doubt- 
that an old hunter 



ith his head erect and 
there is no animal of the deer tribe th 
ords better sport or more delic 
captured. The 
bou make it ver 
in with him, even in hi 
known haunts. When 

ful, — in fact so much 

seldom follows up a retreating herd, but re- 
sorts to strategy and tries to head them off, 
or at once proceeds by the shortest way to 
some other barren in hopes of finding tliem 
there. 

The caribou ^s very fond of the water, is a 
cipital swimmer, and-in jumping lie is more j 
than the equal of auy other deer. His adven- 
turous disposition, no doubt, in some degree i 
influences the geographical distribution of the 
species. In the month of December, 1877, a 
carib m was discovered floating out to sea on \ 
a cake of ice near D.dhousie, on the Resti- | 
gouche Itivtr in New Brunswick,, and was 
captured alive by some men who put off to 
him in a boat.— ScrtimerS Monthly. 



ground more fertile. A general movement 
hasbeen made in that direction. The Libe- 
ria College ib about to be removed to the 
high lands, where the great tribes of the 
Mandingoes and others can have access to it. 
The removal of th.e capital to the interior will 
also come in time^" 

*' What is the cause of this general depart- 
ure from the original settlements ou the 
coast*" 

"The continent of Africa is surrounded by 
a belt of malaria extending for thirty miles 
in width, which is caused by the alluvial 
country. As we get nearer the interior we 
find high and healthful ground, upon which 
can be raised all the products of the country. 
Beyond are vast countries almost untouched, 
from which gold, rubber, sugar, coffee, hides, 
beeswax and ivory can be obtained iu un- 
limited quantities. Not far from Liberia are 
theunvisited but easily accessible countries 
north and west of Ashaotec and Dahomey, 
from which a prodigious tiade struggling for 
an outlet filters through in. very small quanti- 
ties to the Gulf of B.-nin. The natives here 
are of a very friendly disposition. In 1872 I 
visited Sew a, the King of the Falabas, a 
food when j powerful Pagan tribe, in the interest of the 
f the cari- British Government, to make a commercial 
ncwilt fall treaty, in which I whs successful. The fol- 
1 and well- | lowing year I also visited the Foulshs, u tribe 
three hundred miles distant from Li- 
the same mission. They are Malmm- 
9 and have a King named Ahnamy Sula. 

] commerce and peace with 



mended to God for His blessing. 

I shall hope to report in the next SounutnN 
Workman, his safe arrivnl as well as his ad- 
dress, for I am sure he will want to hear from 
all his friends, in that far off land. n. l. 

■'The A. B. C. F. H. has decided to occupy 
as soon as practicable two important field* in 
Africa, which have never been visited by a 
Protestant missionary. One of them in Bihe, 
a populous town in the southwestern part 
of the continent, near the source of the 
Coansa or Quanzn river, in about 12 deg. 
south latitude. Commander Cameron and 
Major de Scrps Pinto, who parsed through 
it while on their African explor itions, rep- 
resent it as hcathly, with beautiful scene- 
ry, but with a population exceedingly de- 
moralized, and under the control chiefly of 
of Portuguese traders. That it is a tine field 
for mission enterprise, we cannot doubt, and it 
ia to be hoped that the missionaries who go 
there will be of the right stamp and that suc- 
cess will attend their lahors." 

\ 



Cfflfbrr's Cable. 



TO THE HAMPTON GRADUATES. 



"How are the American Negroes treated 
who go to Liberia?" was asked. "They far* 
very well," responded Dr. Blyden, earnestly 
" Each family upon arriving receives twenty 
five acres of ground and each individual get: 
ten acres. Now if they have anv energy Hiei 
can succeed on that. But the trouble is, vol 
send from the North dilettante Negroes, win 
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■ you, I lutve watched with grati lien t ion 
I atnount>rtg almost to a feeling of pride, but of 
j the greater nurotter I have heard only through 
it has been, 
ho are again 



LIBERIA'S. PROGRESS.' 

In one of the best rooms of the Continent- 
al Hotel a man sat at a desk busily writing 
yesterdav afternoon when a Time* (Philadel- 
phia) representative was ushered in. He turn- 
ed his head nt the interruption, disclosing the 
features of a Negro of unmixed blood, and 
arising gracefully welcomed his visitor in the 
choice English of a highly educated man. 
This was Edward Wilmot Blyden. D. D., LL. 
D., Minister Plenipotentiary from Liberia to 
England, and the first Negro ever received at 
the Court of St. James, who also holds the 
position of Secretary of the Interior Depart- 
ment of the Republic on the West African 
coast. A native of St. Thomas, West Indies, 
he emigrated to Liberia in I8o0, being a boy 
at the time.. After receiving his education at 
the Alexander High School in Monrovia, 
which is named after Dr. Alexander, of Prin- 
ceton Seminary; he became the principal of 
the school. He was bubsequcntly elected 
Professor of Languages iu the Liberia College, 
but resigned the position in order to make an 
extended journey in the interior of Africa. 
In 1804 he was made Secretary of State, and 
afterwards .Secretary of the Interior. In 1877 
he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Liberia to England and has resided there 
ever since, with the exception of occasional 
trips to Africa. He is a member of the Athe- 
naeum Club, of London, and a frequent con* 
tributor to Fritter* Magazine and the Methodut 
Quartely ItetUw. Some of bis most import- I 
ant articles have been: "'The Neg; 
Ancient History," " Mahommedauisin in 
Africa," ,",The[ Republic of«Mberla I 
American Centennial," and "Echoes from 



well. This is especially the case with those 
of pure, Negro blood. They feel that Li- 
beria is their home and country, while in 
America, as they become better educated, 
they feel their strange position more keenly. 
As to the mulatto element of your country it 
is a question what will become of it. It may 
possibly become absorbed in the course of 
time, but America is no place for the Negro. 
I don't hesitate to-advisc every one to go to 
Liberia, as it is the only chuuee for them." 

*' What are the means of communication 
between the native tribe and the Liberians!" 

"Some of the natives speak a little Eng- 
lish, but the chief mode of -communication is 
the Arabic. We are endeavoring to extin- 
guish the dialects of ( the small fragmentary 
tribes along the coast, but will preserve the 
languages of the great tribes, in the interior. 
We are now endeavoring to establish a profes- 
sorship in the Liberia College for the pur- 
pose of teaching the native tongues." 

" How does the commence of Liberia Btand 
at present?" \ 

"It is rapidly increasing, and although 
there is but little commerce between Liberia 
and the United States, it has a large trade 
with England and Germany. The principal 
articles are sugar, coffee, rubber, ivory, palm 
oil, cocoa, arrow root, etc. The fact that 
the native kings desire the annexation of 
their countries with Liberia shows how it 
is flourishing. Only recently the King of 
Medina asked that his country might be an- 
nexed, and there is some talk of nnuexing 
Sierra Leone in the future." 

" But Sierra Leone is a British 
was remarked. 

"Well," replied Dr. Blyden, with a laugh, 
"we should not go to war about it, but 
would make some amicable arrangements. 
West The British Government looks upon us as 
t the black Yankees and watches our movements 
ly. They did not like our annexation 



f Medina, but as Liberia is nn independent 
nt year J£*publ;c they can do nothing. We have the 
-iVii^Twhole country before us as far as Soudan, and 

day Liberia may extend there." 

—African Itcjionitory. 
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Africa," al^ of which appeared in the Meth 
ditt Quarterly from IStVJ to the pre; 
Within the post five years Franer'n 
has contained the following from Dr. Blyd> 
pen: " Mahommedunisui and the Negro Race," 
"Christian Missions in West Africa," "Islam 
and Race Distinctions," and "Africa and the 
Africans." These will be pubjiahed'iii book 
form shortly, at '.he request of many promi- 
nent pereonB of this country and England, 
who are anxious to preserve the valuable in- 
formation on Africa which they contain. 

On being asked what the present condition f< 
of Liberia was Dr. Blyden responded. 

"It stands at the present day more flourish- 
ing and important than ever before, notwith- 
standing that it has been greatly misrepresen- 
ted. It occupies five hundred miles of the 
finest and most picturesque portion of Africa, 
with an interior exteuding two hundred miles publishing firm in Loudon from which we get 
back, abounding in everything necessary for j our BagBter Bibles. 

the support of the people. The Valley of tj These missionaries go out under the auspices 
the Niger is accessible to the Republic, con- \%{ the A. B. C. F. M, and it was my pleasure 
taining a population hospitable and friendly, together with anothjer of Mr. Miller's former 
ready to welcome to their home their breth- teachers and several !of the officers of the Am. 
ren returning from the countries of their ex- Boar,d: to be present at a farewell meeting with 
He. Aa we push on and locate in the interior him, an hour before tie left Boston for New 
the climate is much more healthy and theyvork, at which he dpd his work were com 



lisfuctory 

permitted, after a season 
the march of life. May j 

"footprints you leve on the s:inds of time" 
may encourage many a brother and sister, to 
follow you as you follow Christ. Some of 
you may feel that your work is not duly ap- 
preciated, and. therefore, of little importance; 
but every stone in a building has its place and 
value, and those that form the foundation, 
the hidden ones, are the most important. 
Tuke courage, then, and gird up the loins of 
your mind ; resolve to do your duly ; press for- 
ward notwithstanding the obstacles that lie in 
your pith, and look upward. Your fellow- 
men may not appreciate your clTnrds, but God 
does. His eye is upon you, and He .knows 
your struggles and sacrifices. "ThouNGud, 
seest me," is one of the most comfortint as- 
surances to those who are endeavoring to 
please and serve Him, while it is full of warn- 
ing to the disobedient. The eyes of the 
Hampton Institute, its Officers and Teacher's 
arc upon you lovingly and anxiously, looking 
for the fruit of their past labor. They feel as 
did one of the former Principals of the Avery 
Institute, when he wrote to the Graduates of 
that school: "Let no one think he has yet 
done all for Avery; Avery gave her whole 
soul to yon; she dem inds a whole-souled life 
from you ; # don't you dare to trifle with her; 
don't you 'disappoint her. I charge you, be 
true, be pure, be earnest, be thorough, be sin 
cere, be honest, be strong. " 

The eyes of your former class-mates are up- 
on you, watching to see how you are carrying 
out and acting upon the teachings of your 
Alma Mater; whether you have the persever- 
ance that is needful for success in every un- 
dertaking, and intend to continue teaching, 
not for a short period, but until you build up 
a model school, the best school in the couuty 
where you are located. 

The eyes of the community are upon you. 
scanning your conduct, anxious to see wheth- 
er your profession and practice agree, and if 
your life corresponds wjtlf the moral lessons 
you give to your pupils. Some wilt look upon 
you with suspicion, others with absolute dis- 
favor; but never mind; pursue the right 
course steadily through good report and evil 
report, happy in the consciousness of your 
integrity, and in the assurance that your labor 



WHAT TO AIM AT. 

The general complaint among teachers ia 
that they have not time to do all that they 
would like to do. We can appreciate that 
difficulty to the full, but is there not much 
time spent uselessly in teaching unimportant 
things ? 

Now, jrhat are the important things with 
which boys and girls should be most familiar 
when they leave school i Wo reply, those 
things which wiU be most useful to them in 
after life. In order to show what we conceive 
these things to be, let us take up each study 
separately and try to point out those parts of 
each that are of practical importance. 

i. Spem.f 
miud that t 

to spell words of which they do not kno 
meaning, is almost a waste of time? When is 
the knowledge of spelling practically brought 
into requisition? Is it not in writ in." letters 
or in some other form of composition? What 
kind of words does a writer use, those of 
; which he does or those of which he does not, 
know the mcaningf x You answer the former. 
Then, those are the w>urds that he ou^ht to 
j know how to spell. Therefore, see to it that 
the pupils know the meaning of all the words 
they learn to spell, for by that method you 
I will at once be adding to their vocabulary 
i and their intelligence. It is better to know 
j how to spell a thousand words and know the 
; meaning of them all, than to be able to spell 

■ ten thousand and to know the meaning and 
use of mi* a small fraction of them. 

Bkaihno.— Pupils on leaving school should 
be fair readers. By that Wfl mean, they 
should be able to read in an easy and conver- 
sational style. Whenever that is accomplish- 
ed let reading be laid aside, and the pupils 

■ devote their time to something more import- 
ant while in the school room. But let the 

d>c that the teacher endeavor to awaken in the minds of 
the pupils a taste for general reading as a 
method of instruction, for hf~to\l\ be the 
means by which they will gain much useful 
information all through their lives, and thus 
1 they will continue the education which was 
, begun in the school-room. 
I Arithmetic. — This branch is studied from 
the time the pupils enter school until they 
j leave it.' They begin at the beginning of the 
! book ami keep plodding away, working the 
i questions by the rule as given in the book, 
until finally they have "finished it"— at least, 
I they think they have. What do they know 
about it? Not very much. It would be well 
enough to have a knowledge of everything 
that is to be found in an Arithmetic; but 
would it not be wisdom on the part of the 
teacher to see to it that its practical features 
are first mastered? — the four fundamental 
principles, fractions, injterest, percentage, 
decimal*, denominate fractions, e t c . \ sma t- 
[firing of these will not do. How many boys 
on leaving school can make out a bill, write 
a receipt, or a promissory note? 

Guammaji. — The first thing pupils learn in 
the study of Grammar is — " English grammar 
l ds the art of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly"— but they never learn to 
do either. Tlwy commit a great many defini- 
tions to menwvy which are so many words 
without corresponding ideas — mere husks of 
knowledge. Such expressions, as, " I don't 
want nothing," " I seen him," "I done it," 
" It was me," and a thousand other kindred 
expressions were theirs before they commenc- 
ed the study of grammar and remain a part 
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FROM HAMPTON TO AFEIOA. 

The Graduates of Hampton, as well 
many friends will be interested to knov 
Sam*) F. Miller, of the class of 1879, sailed 
London Sept. 9th. He was to join Mr. 
ster and Mr. Saunders, and with them, 
wiil carry the gospel into the heart of Africa, 
to the inhabitants of Bihe. 

Mr. Saunders' parents were former mission- 
aries to Ceylon and Mr. Bagster is related to 
those of the same name in ttie well known 



if your pupils arc upon 
you ; you have their confidence ; they look up 
to you with undoubting faith ; they believe in 
your honor and trudilulness ; the little ones 
probably think you know every thing and can 

May these i onsiderations act as a stimulus 
to you; do not be discouraged by the great- 
ness of the work and the responsibilit '" 



involves. The conscioi 
leads to watchfulness 
strong and work, for I i 
Lord of hosts." He gh 
and to them that have i 
strength. 



i prayer. "Be 
villi you, saith the 
power to the faint 
ight He incrcaseth 
t be weary in well doing; 
P shall reap, if we faint 
not. After the experience of fifty years, I 
rejoice that my life-work has been that of a 
Teacher,- and I hope you will never regret 
having chosen the same occupation. 

I am your Bincere friend, 

H. A. L. 



of their every day vocabulary. 

Geogkapfiy. — The Philadelphia Record 
some time ago spoke of a young girl, who on 
being taken to the country for the first time, 
asked the guide if the stream known here- 
abouts was' the Amazon River. She was a 
child of average intelligence, and could re- 
, cite glibly the lessons in geography. But 
when standing on the banks of the Schuyl- 
I kill, she was at a loss whether to. call it the 
Amazon, the Niger, the Nile, the Euphrates, 
I or the Yang-tse Kiang. Again, the pupils are 
j compelled to memorize a m iss of details, in- 
I eluding the names of the Capitals of all the 
: countries in the world, together with the 
' lengths of the principal rivers, the boundaries 
of all countries, etc. and too often left in to- 
■ tal ignorance regarding the essential facts of 
local geography, 

j Ik your horse is shy and hard to catch, takef* 
finely-grated horse-castor, oils of rhodium and 

| cummin; keep them in separate bottles, well 
corked ; put some of the oil of cummin on 
your hand and approach the horse on the 
windy side. He will then move toward you. 
As soon as you can reach him rub some of the 
cummin on his nose, give him a little of the 
caBtor on anything he likes, and get a few 
drops of the oil of rhodium on his tongue. 
After this you can make him do nearly every- 
thing you want. Treat him kindly, feed 
well, handle gently, and your victory is cer- 
tain.— Turf, , 
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ligence, mental capacity, and original 
thought than the men who go into trades, 
or into business. The isolated life of_the 



. ann-essM exnerimcnt had been made, their petty jealousies, and 
a successiui expt.riiui.un ■ threatening schemes, 
he would have taken advantage of 1 . , 
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The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interests of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is Miled and managed by the offi- 
cers o the Hampton Institute and prun - 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trained in the office. Subscriptions are a 
help to the School. It is sent on trial for 
four months for twenty-five cents. Job 
work, from all parts of the country 's so- 
licited and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on a pplication. 



The Hampton Institute; opened Friday, 
Oct 1st for examination of applicants. 
The following Monday, classes were or- 
ganized with a full school. There never 
was such prompt attendance. At this 
writin", the numbers are as follows. 

Colored men 174, colored women 80, to- 
tal "54 ; Indian men 45, Indian women 
19 total 64; Boarders 318, Day scholars 
21- Grand Total 339. Eight more Indians 
are expected to replace those sent home 
in summer for sickness, and from fifteen 
to twenty more Negro youths. 

Quarters are over-crowded, lhe pio- 
posed building for Indian girls is urgent- I 
ly needed to equalize the number of In- | 
dian boys and girls, and relieve the pres- 
ent crowded condition ol the Girls' Depart- 
ment. There should be at, least fifty of 
the latter. For the second time, young 
men arc encamped in tents. 
• The Printing Oflice, Knitting Depart- 
ment, and Girls' Industrial and the Tail- 
oring Departments, each need new and 
larger rooms; there arc serious objections 
and difficulties as they now are. 

To provide work for poor girls who 
wish to earn an education, (only boys now 
haviiv such a chance) and supply room 
for not less than a hundred students of 
both sexes in the above named Depart- 
ments to work their way, as well as to pro- 
vide rooms for forty young men, a three 
story brick building 130 x 40 feet, nearly 
fire proof, is planned, to cost complete 
with heating apparatus, steam power and 1 
supply of sewing machines for women 
Workers, Fifteen Thousand Dollars. 

Experience has shown that thc/prehin- 
nary year which the ignorant and itsUgent 
are compelled to pass through, wifrkujg 
ten hours hours a day and studying two 
hours every night, gives a~ student an ex- 
cellent mental preparation, enough earn- 
ings to continue in school for two years, 
and a development of physical and moral 
force that no other year of the course af- 
fords. ' x 

This labor department is crowded with 
male applicants; there are now at this 
school twenty, and around us hundreds, of 
worthy girls who need the chance. 

The Saw Mill and Wood-working Works 
arc complete within themselves, in good 
order, with 18 labor students, and paid for 
bv the munificence of a friend. 
"Help those who help the.nselves. 



HEEDLESS POVERTY- 
Business men generally grumble about 
their own affairs, but it is really the farm- 
ers who think they have a right to a mo- 
nopoly of grumbling. It seems to be well 
understood that while they have as much, 
they have a way of showing less intel- 



ligence, mental capacity, and original 
thought than the men who go into trades, 
or into business. The isolated life of the 
farmer cuts off mental practice, his work 
lies in fixed grooves, his products are sta- 
ple and require no great shrewdness in 
Belling them. Until farming lakes a dif- 
ferent turn, the want of mind-wrestling, of 
the hitting of flint and steel, will always 
put the agricultural class in the rear rahks 
in the march of improvement. It is on- 
ly to repent an old story to say that th„ 
wonderful machinery now used in farming, 
and the introduction of the finer breeds of 
all kinds of stock, are not due to the farm- 
era, who should have made these im- ; 
provemcnts, but to the amateurs, the : 
•' fancy " farmers, the men who look out 
pf dingv windows in city streets, and 
dre*m of the green sward, and the sun- 
shine, which made their young days hap- ; 

Py These men have carried their fortunes to j 
the soil, and have spent them lavishly in..: 
getting results, of which the greatest prot- ; 
it has been to the common farmers. The 
close returns of soil tillage make the farm- 
ers a non-inventive class. They know how 
it is to earn a dollar, and they hesitate to 
spend it. So far as they abandon many 
of their inherited ideas, and approach the 
ways of business men, in conducting their 
affairs, so far they give increased value 
to their farms, and make the business pay. 
The owner of a factory is always watch- 
ful of the market, and when the dewaund 
for one kind of goods Tails off, he looks up 
and makes another class which is in de- 
mand. Farmers " lie down " when their 
crops fail them. They live closer, and 
grumble. Even if they read about the 
5, cat progress in agricultural science, their 
habit of mind keeps them away from even 
inexpensive experiment. ' 

It is said that the most successlul fann- 
ers are the business men who have left 
trade, and carried into their new depart- I 
ure better ideas of organizing labor and 
of economy. 

In the county in which this paper is 
published, the farmers have been engaged, 
since the war, in raising ~ u early truck, 
that is, early potatoes, cabbages, peas, to. j 
matoes, and asparagus. Having the ad- 
vantage or three weeks over New Jersey [ 
in the way of elimale, they have obtained 
high prices for produce. Latterly, the 
I'tTrolinas have discovered that they have | 
a similar advantage over Virginia, and 
there goes now to the' great Northern 
markets vast quantities of produce from ; 
those States before the farmers of this 
section have matured their crops. Truck- 
ing no longer pays. At present, the tann- 
ers of this°county arc worse off than they 
were several years ago. They fall back 
on corn and wheat as of old, though these 
crops are produced more cheaply at the 
West. , , 

It does not occur to them to look up 
; different products which might pay. In 
, an adjourning county, separated only by 
i the James River, a few peanuts were em- 
\ tivated. The profit was large, and the 
cultivation was extended ' until last year 
! it reached 350,000 bushels in quantity and 
! $300,000 in value. The soil of this ad- 
joining county is light and sandy. While 
j it cannot make corn and wheat profitable, 
it can "make peanuts very profitable. 
The average yield of this crop is in value 
considerably beyond that of the great 
wheat producing regions of the West. 
The farmers arc prosperous, and every- 
where there is evidence of social improve- 
ment. ' Now the soil of this county is cs 
sentially like that of the peanut growing 
county, but the peanut has not been rais- 
ed. It might be supposed that the farm- 
ers here would keenly watch any crop I 
which would relieve them of their distress. 
I But if the farmers are asked why they do 
not raise the peanut, they will reply, " we 
don't know anything about it," "we never 
thought of it." "we arc afraid to try," "our 
! soil is not the right kind." And. yet, the 
appropriation of one day's labor, and the 
: investment of two dollars in seed would 
' have established the success or failure of 
i this crop. It now appears that the soil of 
this county is well adapted to the raising 
'• of this nut. These farmers have done 
nothing, while their neighbors have been 
reaping great harvests for ten years. 
This is an instance of the sluggish working 
of the farmer's mind. If ten years ago, 



a successful experiment hart been made, 
he would have taken advantage of it 
But the curious conservatisim of his na 
ture leads him to reject anything but 
practical demonstration in his own pres- 
ence. It does not occur to him that agri 
culture is in its infancy, and is full of the 
most wonderful possibilities. There is a 
great mistake in the idea that experiments 
are costly. Ignorance is costly. Thought 
saves money. The waste in experiments 
comes from the want of forethought. 
Men complain of privation and poverty 
when comfort and ease lie before them. 
What thrifty farmers have done anil are 
doin" always, are matters which ordinary 
farmers ignore. The astounding capacity 
of an acre of ground is hardly known to 
most men. Capital is necessary in order 
to make large returns in farming, but 
thrift and intelligence fall only a little 
short of it. Indeed' in some cases, they 
make greater returns. 

It is safe to say that in years to come 
thrift and intelligence will bring twenty- 
! fold larger profits Irom land valued at 
three hundred dollars per acre, than from 
the same land, now valued at ten dollars 
per acre. It is said that there are men 
who make by better tillage, a larger profit 
from the peanut at one dollar per bushel, 
than they did, with poorer cultivation at 
three dollars per bushel. The cause of pov- 
erty in farming is want of education 
Thinking, trained thinking, is needed in 
the complicated matters which concern ug- 
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A discouraging feature here is the weakness 
of moral and religious influences. Fif|f yean 
ago. as devoted men as the world ever bsw 
came oat hero and established a christian civ- 
ilization, but most of them are now dead or 
retired from active duty, and their places are 
filled, chiefly, with partially educated native 
pastors, who are too weak for the tempt- 
ation and responsibility put upon them. 
The best of them can, not say. "No." Much 
ground has been lost. New blood is needed. 

The Catholics replace their veterans with 
(rcsh men. The Protestants, with intelligent 
natives. The former are the better judges 
of men and measures. There should be 
at least six new men sent here for the Prot- 
estant mission. Ten thousand dollars more 
a year must he expended to save what remains 
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A bright s 
cific Mission Institute," 
Hyde. D. IX, occupyin. 
old IT. S. Marine Hospital. It has about thir- 
teen young native pastors, who, after proving 
their quality and character by a few years of 
preaching, are gathered here for a two or three 
years course of study. In the morning, they 
study and rcciie. Afternoone, they go out to 
work, getting fifty cents for half a day, thus 
.importing themselves and their wives, who 
are carefully looked after by Mrs. Hyde. The 
native preacher needs this setting up, besides 
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The farmers irfesent the curious and ex- 
ceptional case of men who highly prize 
money but fail to use the means at their 
command for obtaining it. Until they 
change their ways, they must rest satis- 
fied to be called the " sons of toil." 

W. N. A. 
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editorial correspondence 

KllOil TUB HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Honolulu. Augiat 1890. 
There is a tempest in the Hawaiian tea pot, 
which is likelv to turn out a serious matter for 
those ill the tea pot. The majority of the leg- 
islature which is in session, is composed 'if 
v\,pi" llawniians who are intelligent but not 
"•■ h-vel headed." They have passed a bill al- 
lowing the sale of liquor to natives, ami the 

!o the iWgio withhold ii.-iguaturc. (his 
veto being final) by the commercial houses 
and planters all over tile islands. ^ Free liqu >r 

.' i)'".,',.".. 1 !." '- . .'" 'An" 10 » l ib mis 
ar plantation properly was recently cheeked 

will reduce tiie value of property over 30 per 
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Kong,' so Unit this manufacture is now 
outlawed in the civilized world, and it is be- 
lieved that there is i " cat in the meal, in 
the pending bill, by way of a scheme to make 
these islands the headquarters of the opium 
business, to the detriment of the people who 
are u-in" both opium and rum freely on the 
slv, getting them through Chinese peddlers, 
usunlly plantation hands who have worked out 
their time and can make big profits in this il- 
licit business. 

It is hard for the spruce and stylish young 
Hawaiians to contemplate a low South Sea Is- 
lander or Chinaman taking hisdrink and to be 
prohibited by law from going to the same bar. 
Young Hawaii can get his drink somehow but 
won't"ie satistied until he can walk up and 
take it like any other man. The sagaeious 
and powerful chiefs whose paternal authority 
was so good for this race, are dead. They 
prohibited liquor to natives who could not 
prohibit it to themselves. Hawaiian and . 
South Carolina history both illustrate the re- 
sult of putting ignorant men in power. The [ 
white man here pays the taxes winch have 
been voted away at the rate of over a million 
a year, chiefly by irresponsible members who 
do not represent wealth or intelligence. 

While good white men have still great ln- 
' fluence in legislation, they cannot control na- 
! tivc members on muuy important issues, for 
i the reason that these weak and not ill-dispos- 
ed legislators aro always being led into wild 
schemes by some shrewd unprincipled foreign- 
er or " carpet-bagger" who plays upon race 
prejudices. The country has just been saved 
from a $10,000,000 loan advocated on plausi- 
ble but really absurd grounds by a vote of 20 
for, and 23 against: a narrow escape from a 
lata! debt. As usual they were clear headed 
natives, who took the sound view. The bet- 
ter class of them are always on the side of 
right. This is true of the Negro race. 

For the first time in Hawaiian history, the 
foreigners of every Rationality havo forgotten 



and will starve unless they use their hands 
diligently half the time. This is a theologi- 
cal method as wise as it is new. and should he 
helped. Dr. Hyde expects his graduates as 
pastors to cultivate the ground two days a 
week, visit two days and study two days. 

I give the above details because it is the 
plan I have long hud in mind for the colored 
pastors of the South, as a department of the 
Hampton School. A chief difficulty would 
be the "odium theologicum." Putting it on 
a simple evangelical basis, would unite the 
denominations both as students and teachers. 
Colored people are mostly Methodists and 

The Hampton School gets hardly a dollar's 
belli from year to year from these denomina- 
Vs. but its supporters are, I believe, large 
„..,idcd and large hearted enough to cordially 
aid the earnest but poorly qualified colored 
preachers to the teaching that they need, and 
to. use us far as practicable, qualified instruc- 
tors of their own creed, who ore to be had in 
the educated white pastors in the vicinity. 

Our thoughtful graduates are constantly 
savin" that the negro is best reached from the 
pulpit". Hut I don't balievc much-in the tech- 
nical training given by most theological pro;: 
lessors. It may make ministers, hut it don't 
make men. Such a work at Hampton 
should begin in a small way ami would be for 
the benefit of earnest honest colo.ed preachers 
ho should feel their need of help. A supply 
and thought would go, through them. 



lose anil tnougiii v, ouio ^o, ,u,."a — » 

to a most needy and destitute field. Some of 
our graduates annul I become fitted to preach as 
well as to teach, for the preacher of a race like 
the blacks, especially in country regions, must 
for a long time to come he a farmer or teacher 
who don't depend on his church revenue. Only 
in this way can men who teach, by example, 
reach this race and be independent enough to 
assail their prejudices. The paid pastor Bel- 
do'm does this anywhere. I 
A most serious difficult} in such work 
for either race, (for the Hawaiian theo- 
looue studies English books but recites in na- 
tive i is 'he want of comprehensive text hooks 
in simple lamniage. Dr. Hyde, a Congrega- 
tionalist. uses"a Methodist hook as the best he 
can find. Among other obstacles in his work 
he finds the Hawaiian custom of feeding one's 
l/.fA.i ituik.i or friends. Every native from the 
richest to the poorest will feed his friends, till he 
is stripped of even-thing. It is thus that 
the successful scl iotu remain so long. If 
1 vou remonstrate the answer is, "I may be 
in need some day myself." The doctor's 
[students are often "set upon" in this way 



This is my last trip before taking the steam- 
er for California. At noon I attended the proro- 
gation of Parliament. It was a brilliant scene 
of ..Interim' uniforms worn by civil, military 
and diplomatic dignitaries, and was ushered 
in wit 1, an artillery salute and parade of troops, 
the band plaving the national hymn. To the 
delight of everybody, the opium and free li- 
quor hills were returned without the King's 
signature, although a majority of the cabinet 
atlvised him to sign the latter. Fault finders 
ceased, because they wero few— the ship or 
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slate had p.vs d the rocks, (treat credit is 
due to his Hawaiian Majesty for saving the 
natioj from an overflow of liquor, yet were it 



sprains and wounds, and had shrewd intuitions, 
A young woman in Kauai recently gained great 
reputation and much money, by incantations 



Sot Jiimself appointed Minister of Foreign time to witness* the reception of President 
Hairs, with weak men for Minister of the Hayes, whose welcome was most cordial and 
Departments of the Interior and Finance, and j handsome. It is delightful to see how a Chief 



state had passed the rocks. Great credit is 
due to his Hawaiian Majesty for saving the 
nation from an overflow of liquor, yet were it 
not for the pressure of public sentiment, his 
course might have been different. The de- 
parture of the Legislature is a boon, they will 
not meet again for two years more and things 
will go smoothly, as they do in the States 
when Congress adjourns. 

' At two p. m.^ three ofjis left Honolulu on 
horseback for fho thirty mile ride to this vil- 
lage, stopping aa hour at Ewa for a late din- 
ner on fish and cocoa-nuts, with a very decent 
native who lives on* tha-shore of the great la- 
goon. Galloping over the high tableland, as 
the sun went down behind the Wainae moun- 
tains on our left, was glorious. Nearing our 
destination, we were met by an outrider who 
' fastened a wreath of flowers roun 1 each of 
our ncJks ,and soon we were cordially wel- 
comed by the sheriff of the district, an unusu- 
ally sensible native, who has a nice house and 
ouite a family living in civilized style. 
W After a feast we went to bed. At 3 a. m., 
we were awakened by a messenger from town 
notifying ua that the king had suddenly called 
for the resignation of his ministers, who had 
just received a strong vote of confidence. A 
Judge of the Supreme court and the editor of 
thB leading paper being of our party, it was 
important that they should know the facts, 
and soon the latter was on the way back to 
the Capitol to train his guns again, as the re- 
cent royal action in vetoing, the objectionable 
bills had called for high commendation. The 
judge could hardly stay, but being my sole 
companion for the journey, and needed to 
interpret my Sunday talk, he kindly remained. 

The gathering at the old church Sunday 
morning was interesting. During the meet- 
ing, a crazy woman marched into the pulpit, 
waving a stick and made a few brief em- 
phatic remarks, but was led out by a 
stalwart deacon, in response to a wink from 
the judge. No one noticed the absurdity 
or laughed. I have seen a dog-fight just 
under the pulpit and not a smite in the audi- 
ence, while we small boys were convulsed 
and had to get under the seats. 

A great point to make with those people is the 
care of their children. The want of it is a 
chief cause of an unprecedented death rate,in 
a- land where foreign children, because of 
good care, have an equally remarkable vitality. 

In response to a call from one of the con- 
gregation, after the benediction I sang, with 
the organ, a few of the Plantation Songs, 



sprains and wounds, and had shrewd intuitions. 
A young woman in Kauai recently gained great 
reputation and much money, by incantations 
which consisted in waving dracaena leaves at 
the patient. Her power was broken by prose- 
cution foe illegal practice. A fine breaks the 
charm ; nobody went to her after that. Many 
who read their. Bibles and pray every day 
have faith in these -doc tors. While they ap- 
pear to make some wonderful cures, they are 
really killing the people. Even white people 
have consulted them. Their practices are 



prestige, being accidental, is not e 

KAIIUKU AND KUALOA. 

On Monday, the Judge and I rode on to Ka- 
huku, a c\ttlc ranche, where there is a famous 
and beautiful grotto, filled from a subterrane- 
an Btream; in which we took the customary 
luxurious bath. We lunched delightfully, and 
were reminded of the possibilities of culture 
and character in women with Hawaiian blood 
in their veins. We were kindly escorted to 
the limits of the ranche, and in a few hours 
reached a charmed spot in my buy life, Ku 
aloa. We rode that day thirty miles along 
the sea shore on a thick, elastic turf, on which 
our horses' feet bounded, through herds of 
countless cattle. 

Our track lay oh a narrow, perfectly level 
stretch, between the mountains and the sea. 

i oar right the former terminated ab- 
ruptly in a natural rampart some three jhun- 
dred feet high, looking like a barrier raised 
by giants against a foeMrom theses. It needed 
no imagination to think of this, We rode on 
the glacis from which this parapet of singular 
regularity and grandeur rose up for more than 
ten miles. After Kahukd was a succession of 
lovely valleys, as we cantered along the shore 
of the Pacific, enjoying the music of its waves, 
and trying to look two ways at once to catcli 
the beautiful dissolving views as one lovely 
scene followed another. We had not time to 
visit the deep dark aitwn where the monster 
Kamapua half hog, half god, was driven by 
his enemies, and finally escaped by a prodigi- 
ous leap to the top, leaving a smooth concave 
channel in the rock, made by his canoe which 
he dragged after him. 
The rice fields of Punaluu looked beautifully. 

1 by Nature, with the 



got himself appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with weak men for Minister of tho 
Departments of the Interior and Finance, and 
Attorney General. « 

Foreign diplomatic representatives, have 
hoisted and sealed their flags, refusing to rec- 
ognize such an injustice and going out of re- 
lations with the Government. Under this 
pressure, the "carpet bagger" resigned aud a 
better ministry is expected. The King, un- 
easy at the uprising of the people, with whom 
he is not popular, called out the regular and 
volunteer force of the Kingdom, some 150 
men and guarded the palace for several days. 
All passed off quietly except one rush of the 
regular army to arms, occasioned by a cat- 
fight, which was mistaken for a night attack. 



to witnesss the reception of President 
Hayes, whose welcome was most cordial and 
handsome. It is delightful to sec how a Chief 
Magistrate who disappoints party managers 
has satisfied the people. When the "organs" 
rage, the people praise, aud vice verm; the one 
care for office, and the other for peace and or- 
der. More riding on the California st. cable 
cars; ^iow they glide up and down the steep 
' nk how good you feel . 
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I am on' 11 Punch Bowl" a str 
and highly ornamental extinct vol 
just back of my mother's house, 
looking the town of Honolulu, mounted 
heavy guns. It serves as a battery for 
saiutes, and is dangerous to nothing but the 
windows, glass, and crockery in 
below, which the concussion somet: 
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I used, when a boy, tc^sit astride these old 
fashioned sixty-pounders pointing at the sea, 
wondering what kind of aSttorld lay beyond 
the horizon. There was a mystery about it, a 
longing to see it, that has since been gratified. 
It is interesting to sit on the same old place, 
but the winder is at the post rather than at 
the future. 

Tlie sun is going down behind the distant 
Waianae m nun tains ; its last rays tip with 
gold, the crest of Diamond Head ; Honolulu 
below is lying in shadow and embowered in, 
trees. The harboi is full of ships. Beyond 
is the horizon, the most fascinating thing ' 
nature. 

ZEALANDIA. . , 
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evening of 
told that 

ingj water would work wonders in the Humboldt 
no. Desert. Thi 
'er- some day bio 
ith ly lost $-150,000. 

yal | an wells may solve* the difficulty. ' Letter 
writing on the cars kills time pleasantly, but 
makes a sad job for the Hampton printer boys 
who by this time must be equul to the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt. 

How people are brought together on a seven 
days ride -like this; the ends of the earth meet 
in a parlor car. There's nothing like a tod- 
dling infant to break the bonds of reserve. 
There is an irrepressible in our car who gives 
every one occupation and a common interest. 
He is most destructive of my pencils and pa- 
per, for he must have everything or he will 
hawl. I pity the mothers whose little ones are 
.they are always 
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shaking followed and a Hawaiian dinner, at i 
which our host put around* our necks fresh 
wreaths of fragrant jessamine flowers. The i 
Hawaiian host seldom sits with hi j white | 
guest. He may have a fine house and be an 
important officer, btat lie regards a visit as an | 
honor.and is both dignified and atLsntive in a j 
charming way. 

We walked over towards evening to Miss 
Green's school for young native girls, in one - 
of the old mission houses. When full, it has i 
fifty pupils and is one of the bright spots in I 
this kingdom. It has graduated many girls 
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This, like every other place I visit, is full of 
boyhood's associations. Hero, over twenty 
years ago, we paddled out in cauoes to shoot 
mud liens, and on yonder mountains hunted 
wild turkeys. We held innocent carnival over 
the fruits of the chase, and then galloped over 
wide plains to fresh fields. In the evening 
the minister "Timoteo," with a few intelli- 
gent natives called, and we talked long 
the condition of their people. One d< 
their superstitious regard for native doctors 
He said that the "Kahuna" (Med: 

i,) would request first a gift of a pig, 
chicken, potatoes, taro, etc, then -an offer- 
ing of cooked food for the "au-makua" 
or spirits, aud then offer a prayer to God 
raT heaven, often using passages from the 
Bible. The Kahuna would say, *' The 
i of the sick 

of your family, have committed." Under 
fear, the patient would perhaps confess a 
long list of evil deeds, and the sense of having 
done a duty would sometimes bring relief. 
What tho Bible says about praying for the 
sick encourages these practices among them. 
To find out whose sin caused the sickness and 
was being puuished, the "nwa" root :a chew- 
ed by the priest, and the rising of the bubbles 
on the expectorated liquid, decided who 
the guilty oue. That sickness is a punishment 
for sin, is even now the prevailing idea. To 
acknowledge and repent is a mode of ci 
Many of the old time doctors knew 
thing of disease and medicine, especially of 
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bed an_ orderly from town rode up 
urgent message to 'return at once, as there 
was great eneitetnent and might be trouble. 
We sound a fresh and speedy mount; before 
us was a twenty mile ride in full moon- 
light, through fine scenery, past exten- 
sive rice patches and sugar plantations. 
Stopping at midnight for lunch at a Chinese 
restaurant, we were nicely entertained without 
charge, for the " heathen Ciiineo" said we had 
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is, gazing at th"c 
where in by gone 
had hunted rabbits and watched the 
grateful after thirty 
going to 



lis good ship has returned from New Zea 
land and Australia, and stops as usual en route 
for San Francisco, at Honolulu for passengers. 
One gets more from men than from books. I 
have picked up some ideas from passengers 
from the Southern Hemisphere. I knew noth- 
ing of the grandeur and beauty of New Zea- 
land scenery and the richness of its soil. It is 
a growing country, but is harrossed by a tre- 
mendous public debt, from costly railroad 
building. 

Its aborigines, the Maoris, are the noblest, 
bravest savages in the world. They ' long 
kept the English regulars at bay, and now 
sometimes attack the settlements. They hold 
vast tracts of land and keep aloof from civili- 

In Australian niversal suffrage results in 
some bad legislation, to the disgust of decent 
people, but thoughtful men agree that the tone 
of society is steadily improving and that they 
will work out of this chaotic period. 

The aborigines of Australia are about the 
lowest in the world, live like animals, in 
seeming hopeless degradation; a few however 
have been tamed and made useful around the 
cattle ranches. , They are often shot like wild 
beasts by the settlers. There is little water, 
and fine scenery is scarce. Delicious fruits a- 
bound; vast ranges are devoted to stock. 
Kangaroos are a nuisance. An English navy 
officer, returning home after an eight years 
cruise iu the Southern Seas, in command of 
the flag ship, had observed the excellent mis- 
sionary work iu the Melanesian Islands under 
Bishop Senvyn and commended its practical 
character. He had lately visited the Fiji is- 
lands.now owned by Great Britain. The Fiji ana, 
a finely formed people, will not work. Labor 
for tho sugar cane and cotton crop is import- 
ed from other islands. They have given up 
Cannibalism, and since British rule, wars aud 
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shone full behind the two cloud covered peaks 
which towered up each side of the "pali," 
throwing a white silvery light, on the plain 
below, in contrast with the black 
side under the clouds. At 2 o'clock A. M. 
we rested, after a midnight interview with the 
editor, who assured us that there was no im- 
mediate danger. Fifty miles that day. ^ 
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their improvement. In sucli places the stand 
point of tho whites is solely that of money- 
makers. The right kind of a ruler is not like- 
ly to please them. 



is the price of baby life, 
jst sohcitious that my bundle of su- 
nt! my cocoa-nuts should reach in 
dition the good little girls and boys 
' whom they are intended. 

have fresh, young 
eucoa-nuis, wnose lender meat can be 
scraped out with a spoon, been brought to 
this strange and distant land. Tough old co- 
coa-outs get used to it and don't mind. Sugar- 
cane, whose green leaves a few days ago wa- 
ved in the tropics, is goiug'five thousand miles 
to be chewed in the hills of Berkshire and to 
delight small boys in Hampton. 

Our fellow-passengers from Australia tell us 
that, on crossing the 180th degree of longi- 
tude a day is added to the week. For instance ; 
crossing eastwards, on a Sunday, the day 
following is also called Sunday, otherwise 
they would arrive in San Francisco the day 
before they really got there.which would never 
do. Crossing westwards, a day is dropped ; 
if on Saturday, the next day is Monday or they 
would reach Australia the day after arriving 
which would be confusing. So when there are 
two Sundays, should both be kept or only one, 
and if so. which one? When Sunday is skip- 
ped should they observe it ? As a matter of 
fact, a Sunday service is always held, for sea 
captains are.not hair splitters. 

One picks up scraps of information, espe- 
cially if on the look out for it. A fellow pas- 
senger, Capt. Ebstein. U. S. A., had from 1370 
to '72, charge of about 700 Apache Indians in 
Arizona, a peculiarly wild set, who refused to 
go ou a reservation, but being finully starved 
out in the mountains, £ave themselves to mili- 
tary authorities, and were cared for by them. 
They were always ready to work, supplied all 
the fire wood, bringing it in on their backs, 
and did all fatigue duty about camp. They 
were not thievish or deceitful; as a class were 
perfectly reliable. "They are very much like 
other people," the Captain says. Had means 
been provided, there would not have been the 
slightest difficulty in improving them mental- 
ly morally and industrially. They are still 
behaving well, friendly, aud furnishing scouts 
and soldiers to the army. 

From fourteen years experience among In- 
dians, Capt. E. believes the right policy to be, 
to. give Indians even handed justice under our 
laws, that the present system is a failure, that 
tribal relations should be broken up, by giving 
each man his own ground and tools and letting 
him thrive according to his own industry ana 
thrift. Where drones and workers all share 
alike as regards aid from government, there is 
a premium on laziness. The tribal apprt 
alios from government is divided equally, 
without regard t 

should be strictly kept, 
broken every year. In the Ncz Per- 
the Indiana had a great deal of right 
side. It is impossible to keep Ipdiatf* 
ins from white men, when thev want 
i is settled up, 

the Indii 
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their stand point it is right. An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth; Old Testament justice.* 
Oregon an Indian war in 1877 
and one in 1878, iu each of which the govern- 
ment spent half a million of dollars, nearly all 
of which passed through tho huuds of Capt. 
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Fbstein. This money is spread through the 
. cm „„ry and is a great hoon to the settlers. 
They have been trjing, during the past sum- 
mer, to get up another war, for the sake of 
another half million. 

In Arizona and other territories, the outlay 
for Indian wars in past years, has been four 
limriMi' nil the money expended there. Men 
have cehxL to sell, horses and mules to hire 
mil and labors scouts and teamsters to oiler. 
Two Indians vrerc recently killed in cold blood 
in the Umatilla reservation in Oregon, without 
r, i , nation. The white settlers have put up 
l„>u«i's on the borders of this reservation, to 
nmmcc on it, on the first opportunity. 
The «ottlcr finds in war a market and a profit. 
■,,„» ■j.iiunp pu«.f)in3gj!piltio6iH|j3iplosoi(X 
if e-uiturcd, mutilation; no glory or satisfac- 
tion whatever. Few realize the cruelties and 
of officers' families, during Indian 
ai.Vns. The Indian is an able and cruel 
fighter. Chief Joseph of the Nez Pcrccs was a 

"■Trnf contempt of General Sherman, and oth- 
„ ollicers, for the pussibiliticsof Indian civili- 
zation, creates, I thiuk, an impression on the 
public that is unjust to many clear headed and 
experienced army officers, some of whom bear 
wounds from hard campaigns in the Iudmn 
country, and yet have Btrong and reasonable 
(ailh in their improvability by proper cd"-"- 



„ „„il training' The set of men best able 
to cope with and settle the Indian question, is, 
I think, to be found in the army; 
I have been talking with Col. Teal, a leading 



was tremendous, and they won, and will 
leave a noble monument to their energy. 

The vast interests and connections of trans- 
continental traffic, with China, Australia, and 
the East Indies, will be indirectly a means 
of leavening the world with better ideas. 

My friend, you should cross the Continent 
to find out what manner of country you live 
in; you will be better for it. It will enlarge 
your ideas, and make you a fonder, more pa- 
triotic and a truer American. If you wish to 
read one of Nature's richest revelations, go 
to the Hawaiian Islands, climb the mountains, 
explore the valleys and make a visit to the 
-• tlcano. 

There is a shading up from barrenness into 
freshness and beauty as you go eastward from 
the drear and rainless regions between the Si- 
erras and Rockies, towards the green plains of 
Nebraska and the greener fields of Iowa and 
Illinois. Where man does not live, Nature is 
silent and cheerless. Man makes the earth 
smile. You hear, the wild birds best 
near human habitations. The limits of civili- 
zation are the limits of green grass, which 
moves westward at the rate of about eighteen 
miles a year, and will erelong cover'the conti- 
nent. Bad as frontier life is in some ways, it 
develops a manhood that the nation needs, its 
bad is on the outside. It steadily improves as 
society forms. The Anglo Saxon plants law 
and order wherever he goes. Gold is safe in 
any mining town in California. 



We call then this year, for sixty thousand 
dollars, one half for buildings, one half for ex- 
penses. Ten years ago, this would have been 
an audacity beyond our wildest dreams, but 
it is reasonable and right. 

Thamass of wealth in this country is as ir- 
responsive to the cry of these unfortunate 
races as the pyramids of Egypt; the giving is 
done by a few. There arc in our experience, 
rtn l D a f (;w score who bring home to themselves 
needs of^tbe negro and the Indians 
never weary in well doing for them and 
nobly response to every fresh appea, for the 
races that the nation has wronged and robbed ; 
whose labor underlies our wealth and upon 
whose land we are living in luxury. 
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months in crossing. A loss of ten per . 
thr he-d is an average, though this year it 
l-ri-at-'r from their having been poisoned by a 
species of wild turnip. Selling cattle in m,n- 
h,„ towns at fruin ?(!() to $120 a head, is prof- 
itable. Much of Col Teal's beef goes to Eu- 
rope. Oregon was under way fifty years ago. 
lis stock came from Kentucky, Illinois and 
other states. Pure Wood bulls were Imported, 

some costin" $10,1100. These have been most, 
iv of late years, of the Durham breed, as they 
stand the long drive better than the short 
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C. B. & Q. RAILROAD. 

The agony of transfer is over, one feels re- 
freshed from the change of cars; through cars 
from California would be too tiresome. What 
a refinement of civilization is the restaurant 
car on this road. Is it philanthropy or com- 
petition that provides a delightful meal with 
everything neat and excellent for 75 cents i 

One feels complimented by the arrange- 
ment, and asks " whvphis luxury on the plains 
of Iowa?" Beautiful fertile fields of grain on 
every side charm the eye,as one leisurely glan- 
ces out of the windows. Time passes de- 
lightfully. Traveller in dusty Eastern cars 
that give you but ten miuutes for a din- 
ner, if .you wish to know true comfort in 
railroading, "Go West." The speed however 
is tremendous: we lay wiggling in our berths 
all last night, longing for the easy roll of the 
Central Pacific. 
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deal with them by treaty, says it is of no use 
lor seven hundred Indians to expect to hold a 
fertile tract that will maintain thirty thousand 
whites, as in one case in Oreg.in; says an In- 
dian can't be civilized, employes a number of 
Warm Spring IndianB whom he trusts implic- 
itly. 

He is bitter about the Reciprocity trea- 
ty between the United States and the Hawaii- 
an Klands, because it is, he says, a monopoly, 
the profits are given to one man, and no gen- 
eral benefit accruing. Oregon will tight the 
treaty, because she cannot as formerly, get her 
sugar direct from the Sandwich Islands, thus 
losing return cargoes for her lumber vessels 
and being compelled to buy Bugar in San 
Francisco at a loss. The Colonel's own ves- 
sels have been driven from the Island trade. 

THIRTY-SIX MILES PROM OMAHA, 

Which is two thirds of the way across the 
Continent and seems almoBt like home though 
a thousand miles from the Atlantic coast. 
The Pacific railroad trains run slowly and 
pleasantly, twenty miles an hour; one Bleeps 
comfortably, almost lulled by the gentle mo- 
tion. Sitting on the platform of the rear car 
watching the far extending country, is inter- 
esting. The meals have been better than in 
June last, as the beef is better fed at thU sea- 
son. The stops are quite long, but people rush 
through their meals, having often fifteen min- 
utes to spare, which the sensible oncs^em- 
ploy in promenading. ' r 

There are, in our car, four young Japanese, 
one of them a girl, going enst for their educa- 
tion, and a delegation of young lBdiea from 
California, for Vassar College. What a curi- 
ous galhmim there is here in one's travelling 
companions for these six Jays. 

COUNCIL BLUFPfl. 

The nearly simultaneous eastward start from 
Council Bluffs, of the four great railroad 
trainB, after the arrival of the Union Pacif- 
ic train, is like a grand review. The action 
ami spirit of the scene is inspiring, hardly to 
be seen elsewhere in the world. There is a 
likelyto-bc-ncglectcd honor due the men who 
staked their fortunes on the railroad that 
pushed weBt from Omaha and east from San 
Francisco, across the continent in the teeth of 
difficulties. They were missionaries of pro- 
gressed gave an excuse for their wealth that 
few such rich men have dono. The obstacles, 
especially of the Central Pacific, were appall- 
ing, hut Anglo Saxon brain and capital and, 
Chinese "cheap labor, "triumphed. The stake 



Going down the Chesapeake Bay is not a» 
when, in war times, we used to take the " Bay 
Liue steamer" for "the front." thinking anx- 
iously, during that quiet night on the water, of 
those we had left behind us and of the dread- 
ful work before us. It is now like going 
home, more attractive to me as a field for a 
life work than any where else iri the world. 

All has been well at Hampton'. The Treas- 
urer and Vice Principal has faithfully and 
wisely cared for school interests. There has 
been great activity. A million bricks have been 
made. Academic Hall is nearly up. The 
Bteam mill is employing a large force and a 
new story is being added. The 130 students 
who retaaiucd to work during vacation in the 
various departments, have done exceedingly 
«"dl. The Indians, both at Stockbridge and 
re have made an excellent record as to work 
and behavior. 

The Btory of the new Library surprised me 
at San Francisco. There will be decided 
benefit to students, in a suitable place for read- 
ing and study, which they have never had, 
and unspeakable comfort in having the new 
offices. Appreciation will be beat shown in 
fidelity to the interests to which Hampton is 
devoted, and for the help of which a few 
score of the choicest men and women in the 
land have nobly rallied. 



Spring for Anniversaries and autu 
Conferences, seems to have become the general 
rule upon which all the great religious bodies 
have harmoniously settled . It may be a straw 
which shows ihe moving of a gentler breath 
than the stormy "windsof doctrine." At least 
there must be an influence for peace in this sim- 
ultaneous eouiiug together of the churches, if 
not in one place, with one uccord and the one- 
avowed purpose of praying and planning for 
the enlargement of God's Kingdom in the 
world. Thoughts of humility and tenderness 
and broader charity must grow us cacb looks 
upon the uthers not of its fold and remembers 
that " there are differences of administration, 
but the same Lord." 

The union of the sects in some uusectanan 
work, sparing room for its representation a- 
mong their regular denominational causes, is 
another such indication and influence. 

The cause of llurupton Institute in ita work 
for the Freedman and the Indian, was one of 
the unBectariuu missions thus cordially admit- 
ted and distinctly represented, at three of the 
recent great meetings, those of the American 
Missionary Association at Norwich, Conn., 
Unitarian Biennial Convention at Saratoga 
Springs and the Episcopal Convention in New 
York city. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION AT NORWICH, CONN. 

Hampton of course felt at home at the festi- 
val of the Association which founded it. It 
was thought well that the Indian students who 
pent the summer in Berkshire, should be giv- 
sighfof Boston on their way home, and 

_C\-_.".I — ...aluDo in tlw.ir friends in Nor- 



as could be wished, affords reason for encour- 
agement on the whole. 

There are now 380 workers on the lists of 
the society ; 08 are missionaries, of whonT-64 
are at the South, one among the Indians, and 
eight in Africa. There are 213 teachers; at 
the South 180, among the Chinese 22. among 
the Indians six, and five arc native helpers in 
Africa. There are 73 churches at the South, 
six more than last year, one among the Indi- 
ans, and two in Africa; 76 in all. At the 
South, there are 4,901 church members, again 
of 3G1 over last year, as well as 36 among the 
Indians and 87 in Africa: 5,084 in all. There 
bIso are 8,073 Sunday school scholars. Among 
the Chinese, 180 ha>e abandoned idola, 43 
more than last year, and 127 give evidence of 
conversion, as against 84 last year. There 
are 51 schools at the South, IS among the Chi- 
nese, five among the IndianB, and three in Af- 
rica; 71 in all. There are 8,052 pupils at the 
South 1.550 omong the Chinese, 233 among 
•■-e Indians, and 170 in Africa; in all 10.020. 
The various reports were full of interest and 
icouragement. Rev. L. Grout, a former mis- 
anary to Africa for fifteen years, also spoke. 
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clesiastic looks stronger and is Btrnnger, than 
if its dissected members were scattered in isola- 
ted bits over a whole town. The delegates 
from the remotest points get acquainted with 
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then show" themselves to their friends 

*A. h iarge meeting was held in their interests 
in Dr. Durvca's church, in Boston, and some 
others in the city and at Dorchester. They 
very much enjoyed the sights of the city, and 
visit, under Col . Parker's guidance, to the 



The "Editorial Correspondence" of the 
Southern Workman will cloBe next number, 
with a letter from San Francisco, on the Chi- 
nese question. 

With the January number, will commence 
" Sketches of Missionary Life," by Mrs. C. C. 
Armstrong, since 1832, a missionarv,in the 
UawaiianB Inlands. 



The Hampton Institute needs at once sleep- 
ing accommodations for one hundred men. 
Students are doubled up most uncomfort- 
ably. In re-building Academic Hall, to be 
finished in January, there are being prepared, 
in the attic at an extra expenBe of over three 
thousand dollars, excellent rooms for thirty- 
five Btudenta. 

The tower of the "Huntington's Industrial 
Works" to be ready in about six weeks, will 
provide for fifteen more. The projected In- 
dustrial Hall, described on another-page.Tvill 
accommodate the rest. / ^ 

Tllia building and the one for Indian girls, 
each to cost fifteen thouBand dollars, are the 
special needs of the current school year. This 
is besides the annual running expense of 
about forty thousand dollara, of which ten 
thousand i- paid by ihe State, leaving thirty 
thousand for subscriptions. 



Lowell school, Roxbury, and to Mr Prang-rv 
great chromo manufactory, where they were 
gr atly interested in watching the curious pro- 
cess of the manufacture, which was very kind- 
ly made clear to them by the gentleman who 
showed them through the place. Each was 
delighted with the present of a pretty chromo 
card, and a large reserve^ in store for them, 
through the generosity of Mr. Prang. 

One day was spent in Norwich. They ap- 
peared at the general meeting, and afterwards 
at that of the ladies, while Gen'l ArmBtrong 
addressed the meetings in their cause. His 
paper upon the Indian work at Hampton, 
read before the Association, will be found on 
another page of this issue. 

The other and larger department of Hamp- 
efforts, in its relation to women's work 
for women in the South, was separately repre- 
sented by one of its teachers in the Woman's 
Meeting, where also Miss Nathalie Lord, a for- 
mer valued teacher there, gave some interest- 
ing testimony, from her own experience, as i to 
the work done at the school and by Its gradu- 
ates, and the faithful missionaries it has sent 

°°The Association meeting was large and 
specially interesting.- An interesting feature 
w-as the presence of the delegates from the 
French Evangelical Societies, who came to ex- 
plain the situation of Protestantism in France, 
and appeal for American sympathy and help. 
Dr.Strieby's report to the executive committee 
iewed the history of the Association from 
beginning in 1850, through the exciting 
times of the war and emancipation, which bo 
iphasized and enlarged its misBion, up to the 
w decade it is beginning with no debt but a 
balance in hand, for its various efforts for the 
Freedmen, Africans, IndianB and Chinese. 

During last year, four schools and six 
churches were built, and others were repair- 
ed More pupils than ever have been taught, 
and fifty per cent, more seek instruction than 
can be accommodated. Several revivals have 
occurred, the churches have reduced their 
debts, the theological Bchools have increased 
in number and usefulness, and a considerable 
temperance interest has been awakened. The 
work among the IndianB and Chinese has 
prospered more than before, and the work In 
the African! mission, while not a. successful 
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The assemblage was larger this year than ev- 
er, and the great United States Hotel, which 
accommodates fifteen hundred guests, over- 
flowed into Congress Hall. The meetings 
held in the large Methodist church were free 
and animated. The burden of the addresses 
vas the development of spiritual life in thd 
diurch and of its practical missionary work. 
One of the most general interest wss that by 
Dr. Mayo of Boston, giving the results of his 
tour of observation in the South, some of 
which, embodied in bis address at the Color- 
ed Normal Institute in Lynchburg, will be 
given in Bnother number. Such intelligent, 
and unpartizan reports, present views not of- 
ten found in newspapers, but essential to any 
complete view of the Southern question. 

At the last business meeting, among the res- 
olutions offered, was the following: 

"Resolved, that this conference heartily en- 
dorses the noble work for the freedmen and 
Indians at Hampton Institute, Virginia." 

Rev. S. R. Calihrop, of Syracuse, made a 
ringing Bpeech on thiB resolution. Betting forth 
the reasons why the members of the denomi- 
nations should continue to help the cause 
gh Hampton, as they have so liberally 
in the past, and especially commending 
the object of the proposed $15,000 building 
for Indian girls. His speech wsb received 
with applause, followed by some kind words 
from Rev. Mr Bond, a former missionary to 
the IndianB. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. Some account of Hampton's In- 
dian work was also given, by a Hampton 
teacher present, to the Ladies' Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation, presided over by a lady already con- 
nected with Hampton and some of its workers, 
by ties of relationship and active sympathy, 
Mrs. 8. R. Hooper, of Boston. And many 
were interested in examining some of the. 
Hampton photographs, Bt the pleasant social 
gathering which closed the conference. 
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the episcopal general convention. 
On the way home from Norwich, the Indian 
students, having part of a day in New York, 
were met there by the pastor of some of them. 
Rev J. J. Gravatt, rector of St. John's church 
in Hampton, and taken into the meeting of 
the Episcopal Convention, which departed for 
the first time from one of its rules of order to 
welcome them there, and listen to an account 
of Hampton's work for them, and to their Da- 
kota hymn, " Nearer my God to thee." 

Among the subjects of regular discussion by 
the convention were the treatment of the 
Indiana, the giving of full church oigani- 
xationa to colored people at the South, mis- 
sionary endowments, shortening the church 
service, parochial schools. Missionary work, 
,-fcome. and foreign,— had a large share of 
consideration. 

Besides some pleasant expressions ot sym- 
pathy, with some new subscriptions to the 
Workman, and some " collection '• contribu- 
tions to the work, we believo tha.t these visits 
to the Conference have sown seed for the 
growth of public sentiment,— of brotherly 
kindness, charity,— which will bear fruit not 
for Hampton alone, but for the causes she rep- 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GRADUATES 
Scperstition Still Met. Conjura- 
'hoh. Improvement. Buying Houses 
and Lots. Sciiools Appreciated. An 



now than before. I understand that for want 
of funds, the schools in this county will close 
on the Slst of January; and it will be such a 
pity, as abciut one third of the pupils never 
get in until after Christmas. Consequently 
they will rret only one month in school 



tell you I was frightened. There are a great 
many cases of typhoid fever here.! There is 
one family with six sick with it, and all of 
them in one room. What a mess! The doc- 
tor that attends me attends this family, and 
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LETTERS FROM HAMPTOH OBADUATES 
Superstition Still Met. Conjura 
tion. Improvement. Buyino Houses 
and lot8. scqools appreciated. an 
Early Curistmas. Effect of Encour- 
agement. Humility Growino with Ex- 
perience. A Temperance Revival. Ig- 
norance op Health Laws. 

A young under graduate writes so in- 
terestingly of her summer work and ob- 
servations, that we print her letter with 
the rest. It is worth the attention' of 
those who think that enough has been done 
for tho frcedmen 



, Augiut 14. 1880. 
My Dear Teacher:— 

I would have written to you before, 
but I have been sick, but am now better. I 
cannot tell you how very thankful I am to you 
for whnt I learned io Arithmetic and Philoso- 
phy, although I trunk I Bee more plainly in 
tbe latter, still wbflt you have taught me io 
arithmetic I think I know. Sadie comes to my 
house one day and I go to hers the next to say 
my arithmetic lessotiB. We nlSV) have one 
lesson a week in Philosophy and Physiology. 
I hope you are having a plcsant time. It has 
been raining here for nearly three weeks, and 
and it is very sickly, people are dying very 
fast. I know the work at Hampton is a bless- 
ing to the colored race, if you were only hero 
to see and hear for yourself you would say so 
too. Some of the colored people believe in 
conjuiation just the Bame as ever, and if they 
are the least sick, you will hear them say, 
someone has "thrown a hand at them," or 
"tricked " them, and do or say what you 
will, they will not believe that it is cold they 
have caught, or some natural sickness. The 
majority of the people Bend their children to 
school, still there are a number running and 
playing in the streets. Do not ehiuk from 
what I have told you that I do not see any 
improvement, for\ there is, there are many 
buying houseB nn.l, lots -of their own, aud I 
think that better than having rent to pay ev- 
ery month, or sometimes set out doors. They 
are also very guod about sending their child- 
ren to Sunday School, so I think there ismuch 
to hope aod work fur. Sadie and Ilatticsend 
their love to you. Hoping to hear from you 
soon. 

I remain your grateful scholar, D. 
AN EARLY CHRISTMAS. 

A very generous friend of Hampton 
graduate teachers, wHio docs not think 
that enough has been done for the freed- 
men, kindly lets us share some ol the 
pleasant returns from his beneficence. 

Md., September 25, 1880. 
My Dear Friend :— 

Indeed I scarcely know how to be- 
gin this letter, or what to write after it is be- 
gun, and if you only could have been at mv 
school-house on Thursday afternoon at a quar- 
ter before four, and for about an hour after- 
ward, this letter would be unnecessary. At 
that hour the Btage from Cherry Run drove up 
to the door and put out a box and three mys- 
terious looking packsges addressed to me and 
marked Freight Paid. The children suspected 
something; that Santa Claus or something 
had come, and they were eager to see what 
was up. So finishing the recitation which I 
was then conducting, I dismised and proceed- 
ed to the all-absorbing task of unpacking. I 
must confess that I was as eager and excited 
is the children, although I had read Cowper- 
thwaite & Co's. memorandum, about a dozen 
times, and could recite it by heart. As one 
after another of the articles was brought to 
light, the various exclamations of "01 isn't 
that nice ?" and "01 what is that i" "Now 
we can learn fast." etc. would have delighted 
[ heart to an extent 'ar beyoiA what I can 
hope to do by writing of it. If you had been 
in my school and seen its actual needs 
. -you could not have filled them better than by 
the selections made ; and I can never begin to 
thank you enough, or sufficiently express my 
gratitude for the interest which you have ta- 
is, and for your very munificent gift 



now than before. I understand that for want 
of funds, the schools in this county will close 
on the 31st of January; and it will be such a 
pity, as abo'ut one third of the pupils never 
get in until after Christmas. Consequently 
they will get only one month in school. 
As there were two globes, I presented to my 

former school at W , one globe, one 

dozen each of slates, copy books, and pens, and 
13 primers. I thought it would be too selfish 
to keep all, when we did not really need all, 
and the school by a unanimous raiBing of hands 
agreed to the presentation; so they will be 
Beut down to-day. 

This has done more to awaken an interest 
the mind of.the people toward the school 
than anything else could have done. Their 
pride is aroused and they can boast the best 
furnished school in the county. I tell them 
that the next requisite is a full attendance of 
their children all the time, and tuey promi 

encloso a photograph of myself, hoping 
that you will accept it, and I would like very 
much to have yours if agreeable to you. " 
know the children would he glad to see it. 

I am Truly yours, W. 



tell you I was frightened, 
many cases of tyc ' 
one family with 1 



The 



Bick with 

What a messl The doc- 
tor that attends me attends this family, and 
ho said to me that if I wanted to Bee a sight I 
should go down there before I went home. I 
don't have a room to myself. I stay in a 
room with a woman and her baby, but I have 
a nice, clean bed to myself." 
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"THE PLUCKY 0LA3S.' 



EXPERIENCE BRINGS HUMILITY. 

The danger of undue self-appreciation 
is very great to the young colored gradu- 
ate whom even four or five years school- 
ing sets head and shoulders above the 
most of his people, in learning. It is a 

very fortunate thing for him when he bus J Their hard work in the" day seemed to g 
common sense enough to grow humbler* 1 " 1 " ...... 



To 



ken 



under increasing respjnsibility and expe- 
rience. 

Mtf. September 25, 1880 

My Kir I Friend : — 

1 in at my pi3i. again, contributing my 
mite to 10 great cause in which I am enlisted. 

As ( icrienco increases, I am the better 
able to , ipreeiatc the importance of my work 
and be iny energies in the direction which 
promis the accomplishment of most good. 
I wish was better fitted to perform the du- 
ties wl h devolve upon me, as an advocate, 
and rei ■■sentative man, of my race. 

I fee' that my place is among the humblest. 
My sr. ool opened on the 1st. instant, and to 
date 2!) pupils have been enrolled. No largo 
children attend school at this season, all kept 
: home to assist in saving crops. I shall have 
larger attendance this year than during my 
previous session. Pupils come to school very 
irregularly. All the parents are anxious to 
have their children educated, hut few willing 
to make any sacrifice necessary to secure thdT 
regular attendance at school. One ia.impos 
sible without the other. 

Tho children resume their studies with de- 
light and Beem to have lost little bv their two 
months vacation. 

I try to impress upon the minds of the child- 
ren the importance of education, and the msny 
advantages which accrue from it. If my 
school doesn't prove a success, it will be from 
no lack of earnestness on my part. 

During my vacation I visited Hampton, and 
was very agreeably surprised to note the many 
improvements which have taken place there 
I saw Whit Williams and a number of Hamp- 
ton students who were working at the Hyge- 
ia. I am BOrry I was unable to attend the 
Normal Institute held at Lynchburg during 
the summer. Many of my friends were there 
and I doubt not were greatly benefited. 

Yours very truly, W. 



The 
to four 

■, Middle, and Senior classes, but, last term 
added, known at first as the Nigh 



ichool has been divided heretofore 
classes, known as the Preparatory, Jun- 



aoother 

class, hut which won from the Vice Principal 
during the term, the title of "The Plucky 
Class." 

To work from seveo o'clock in the morning 
till six o'clock at night, and then study from 
seven o'clock till nine or half past nine, is 
an undertaking that few young men would be 
willing to stick to through all the seasons of 
the year. Yet this is just whnt thirty-five 
young men at Hampton have done for the 
past year. All of them came here with no 
capital but their determination to get au edu- 
cation, and hands that could work for it. 

It was thought at first that it would be hard 
to keep them awake, but a few jokes, their 
own earnestness, and many interesting ques 
tions reduced this supposed obstacle to noth 
rare thing to find one asleep 



appetite for study at night. Tiicy 
studied and recited the same night. They di- 
gested a good deal of what they studied at 
night, while at work in the day. Passing by 
:hem at work, one could almost always hear 
^hem discussing some point in grammar or 
problem in arithmetic. They would 
'Krm-mit; have a number of questions to ask 
" night, which they had failed [o a»rec upon 
to understand during the day. One was 
noticed to carry a broketkpiece of slute about 
with him on which he could work examples 
while the wheel -harrow of dirt he had loaded 



THE SHOT, AND OPEN DOOR. 

The negro for ages has been laboring under 
the disadvantages of having the door of civil- 
ization shut to him. He may not bo very pro- 
gressive, but it cannot be said that he is retro- 
grading. He is said to be indolent and shift- 
less, but he has the true stamina to be an in- 
dustrious man, and is such when allowed fair 
opportunities. He is not the inferior of any 
race phjsically, and it has to be proven yet 
whether he is so intellectually, except so far 
as that which he has gone through, makes bim 
the inferior. Some have come to the conclu- 
sion that he is, but without reason. He has 
from the remotest ages been held only as a fit 
subject for slavery. 

But we thank God that men became more 
zealous for the rights of their fellow men In 
this country, the door shutting out the light 
of man's freedom, was thrown open. How 
shall we young men and women take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to lift our people up 
in the scale of civilization ? Let this, ques- 
tion be answered by doing something that 
"ill tend that way. 



There are men whose deeds have made them 
vorthy of commemoration by tbe negro, and 
-hey will be so commemorated when the peo- 
ple become acquainted with the deeds of valor 
•hat have been done in their behalf -by these 



"You cannot get dignity from an office but 
m can give dignity to any office." 

0. H. 
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: be possible that a people surrounded 
upplied with Bibles, can 
1 state of ignorance and 
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A TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 

A more encouraged worker writes from 
his first school in Virginia. 



cause is fully aroused 
re expecting more of me 
=an really give, i. e., a 
1 shall attempt 



which has made this the best furnished cob 
ad school in the county, and I might say 



The temperance 
here, and the people 1 
next Sunday than I c 
temperance lecture. H 
it, and will let you k 

making preparations for a kind of temperance 
exhibition given by the members. I think 
the hand of God is in tbe work, for even thOBe 
that use the bottle are advising others to y 
I trust by tho help of God, to whom I pray 
for help, to rid this place of drunkards, and 
fill their places with good, honest, temperance 



lerintendent of tl 
most of them wel 
preciatioo of their 
e a nice present at 



nything. it 
atic. The 
I this, for 



this part of Maryli 
and some of their pare 
who it was that had set 
and that he was one 
friends, who first helped 
since then, has labored to educate 
raise us in tbe scale of 



I told the children 
a who had come in, 
aU these nice things, 
our good Northern 
make us free, and, 
us and to 
until 



should stand equal and respected citizens of 
this country. At this point, one old lady who 
had listened attentively, enthusiastically ex- 
claimed, " God bless him." I told the child- 
ran that if they wished to show how much 
thay appreciated them, they must strive to 
learn all they can in the short time allotted 
them for ichool this year, and that I should 
be sure to tell you how much faster they leam 



IGNORANCE OF HEALTH LAWS. 



One of the best works of the graduate 
teacher is to awaken some seise of de- 
cent, healthful living among the people. 
For this end their own instruction in the 
laws of health, and the elevation of their 
own standard of the comforts and necessi- 
ties of life, are most important. The 
need of such work among their people is 
very greafci One writes from a Northern 
colored settlement: 

"I have been very sick since I have been 
here, with a bilious attack and chills. I can 



hud a 

With all their zeal 
ccllent workers, and t 
Industrial works, by v 
played, showed h 
vices by making ea 
the end of the year. 

For such study to amount to 
must, of course, bo very syste 
young men seemed to understai 
their attendance was remakablv n 
I think, not missing more than ti 
the year. They were willing to shut"th 
selves out from the world awhile for 
cation. Whether the weather was good 
bad, their attendance and earnestness were the 
same. They not only did well during the 
coldest winter months, but through the months 
of July and August, up to the middle of Sep- 
tember, their zeal did not abate in the least. 

The first week in- October, they entered the 
day-school, seven passing an examination for 
the Middle class, the others for the Junior 
Class. It is doubtful if Hampton teachers ev- 
er received more glad and earnest faces into 
their classes. 

These young men not only enter school with 
enough knowledge to pay them for this year's 
work, but they have saved an average of sev- 
enty dollars apiece, after buying their clothes. 
This amount, with their earnings during 
school and in vacation, will keep them in 
school two years. Thus, seven have saved 
enough in one year to graduate them at the 
institution, and the others enough to take them 
: -to their senior year. 

What these have done, others can do. With 
such privileges offered to our young 

longer be pleaded as an excuse 
for ignorance. There are thousands of young 
ten all over this county who could, ir they 
would sacrifice a few evenings' pleasure for a 
while, open the door to a respectable educa- 
tion. How much better this would be than 
to be compelled by ignorance to spend the re- 
mainder of their lives as the lowest kind of 
servants I They would not then go through 
the world as mere pretenders to an education, 
as so many do, nor would they then feel the 
necessity of spending all their money for fine 
clothes with which they vainly hope to hide 
the poverty of the inner man . 

Give a man a chance to work out his own 
education, and, as a general thing, you do far 
more for him than you would by paying his 
way in school for three or four years. A man 
who is not willing to work for his education 
will do nothing with it after be gets it. 

It is safe to predict for the members of the 
Night class as bright a future, and as good 
work after their graduation, as that of any 
graduates who have left this school, and if 
they continue in the future to show the same 
apirit and eiraestness that they have here in 
their work and studies, they will continue to 
bear the title— "Members of thePIuckyClass." I 

B. W. T. I 



These people have Bibles hut they do not 
know how to use them. They have ministers 
among them, hut it is seldom you can find one 
who knows enough to lead a flock. Just here 
I think an old adage may be properly insert- 
ed: "The blind are leading the blind and 
they all will fall in tho ditch together." 

I will not tire my reader by mentioning the 
general habits of these people, but briefly 



In the 



) of their Sunday 



about ten o'clock perhaps, 
w» «o l„c men in a very untidy condi- 
tion going over to some one's house to spend 
the day. The topic of their discourse will be 
nothing more than something that ought to be 
spoken of in the week. One will ask, "Want 
did you gitforyourtatcrsyistidyi" The oth- 
er will tell bim il the former has no potatoes 
for market; but if he hoe the reply will, prob- 
ably, be false. / 

Instead of rising early and preparing their 
children for Church or Sabbath School, they 
will allow them to get their fishing lines and 
marbles and go off to pass the day away in 
any manner they can. , 

It is a common sight to see a number of 
boys on Sunday playing around the beach: 
some swimming, some wading in tho mud af-- 
ter soft crabs while others are boat racing. 

And the base language used by these boys i» 
inough to make one tremble. 

Wrestling is one of their favorite plays: and 
f one gets whipped he will run home and tell 
his mother, "Ole Jim is bin fightin me for 
nuthen." She will cry out, "Whydidenyou 
take up a stick and knock him in de head?" 
Neber mind, I'll su him some day myscf ond 
give him such a blessin as he neber had." 

Can we, who are trying to travel the Christ- 
ian's road and seek knowledge, not help these 
lost creatures ! For if they are not shown the 
right way how can they travel it t And the 
question is, who will be to blame for their 1 
wretched state ? J 

Perhaps some will say, "They must do as I 
did ; and if a person does not help himself he 
must not expect help from others." 

I find this to be true in some cases and in 
others I am led to think quite differently. 
There are some who wjIl\not help themselves 
when they can ; snd others who only need a 
start and then they will bear their own bur- 
den. So, I venture to Bay that the elevation 
of these people depends mostly upon us- We 
must not go among them to teach and stay 
merely four or five months, and because every 
thing is not pleasant and* the work is some- - 
what hard, leave with the idea of not return- f 
ing. This is one reason why the progress of 
this class is no faster than it is. The teachers 
who go among them do not sacrifice them- 
selves enough to accomplish much. 

The word miuionary is generally applied to 
those who volunteer and leave their civilized 
homes to teach the heathen Christian civilisa- 
tion ; but I should also apply the term to those 
— 'd^go among these people with the 

7. F.B. 
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I learn ' 



> work and to be farmers and take care and encouragement of the Indian. I shall 
i and horses and chickens. This after- not soon forget what impressions of joy I 
■ had hard work by the side road to had when I first heard the boys sn 



Indians at Hampton feel proud of their col- Virginia Hall it was warm makes me tired .gospel hymn,, it fairly made 

\l a„„ „,!v V...ia<. so thev can I workior, so hard, but I want to try hard every | my eyes. They love to sing them and that is 



restive people 1 

Good men and women have done and arc 
doing much to civilize and christianize the In- 
dians upon their reservations, but, to'do the 
work thoroughly and effectively,. a more per- 
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Indians at Hampton feel proud of their col- 
umn in, Soutiieks Woukiian, so they can 
write letters and have them printed, so white 
people that don't know abuut Indians might 
read them and sec that they can learn to read 
and write and work like men. and some white 
men way west told Gen. Armstrong that he 
was spoiling Indiana for keeping them at 
Hampton, I say they are mistaken. If they 
( hould go to Carlisle Indian School and Bee 
them working or at school, thuy might think 
different and then come to Hampton and 
see some boys in Middle Class and some in Ju- 
nior Class they might change their minds. But 
they will Bee after a while when some Indians 
get educated, they will see that Gen. Arm- 
itrong isd.'ing Bqme good to the Indiana and 
the Indiana at Hampton are trying themselves 
to learn all they can, Borne boys work on farm 
trying to learn how to cultivate and plow ao 
they can do these same things on their own 
fields, Borne wants to learn Carpenter Black- 
smith Wheelwright shoemaker and tinsmith 
trades. They are doing well and I think we 
will never turn to Indian ways anymore. 

Gen Armstrong was gone to Sandwich Island 
to see his old home, he came back week ago. 
Every body was glad to Bee him. I heard an 
Indian boy Bay he felt'like it was his fathei 
come back. - 

We had a very good vacation we enjoyed it 
yery much, but some Indiaus^ot tired so they 
went to school' for three weeks. 

Capt. Romeyn took some boys borne, and 3 
brouglit two new Indian boya from L T. they ] 0I 
both are very bright and smart. 

Colored boya are good to the Indian boye, 
they teach them how to talk English and read 
and cipher. . 
Every Monday evening Indian boys have pray- 
er meeting by themselves. Tuesday evenings 
Ilev J. J. Gravatt. A minister in I" 
comeB over und have prayer meeting with us. 
and then he lets every Indian read a verse, lie 
ia very good and kinl to us, He comes every 
Friday and Tuesday and teaches Indians about 
God. Thursday nights we have games and 
have a splendid time. 

Thomas Wild cat te, do not work at the saw- 
mill, now he and Jas Murie, work in the prin- 
ting office. 

Indian boys have reading roW in Indian 
Cottage and they have many kfnds of differ- 
ant papers, they go in there every, time when 
they do not do anything. 

Indian boys are ready to study hard when 
Bchool commences. 

Miss Harding has fixed her school room for 
the girls but the Indians boys are going to 
work two weeks longer till the other Indian 
itudents come back and then they will all go 
to school. 



learn to work and to be farmers and take care 
)ws and horses and chickens. Thisafter- 

1 we had hard work by the side road to 

Virginia Hall it was warm makes me tired 
working so hurd, but I want to try hard every 
day, I want to bo good worker bo when I go 
back to my home and I will teach my people, 
I will tell all about what we use to do at Hamp- 



From your respectfully, 



( Pawnee boy. ) 



and encouragement <rf the Indian. I shall 
not Boon forget what impressions of joy I 
had when I first heard the boys singing the 
gospel hymoa, it fairly made t^ars come to 
my eyes. They love to sing them and that iB 
why they come every Sunday after 



house, 
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A GOOD EEPOST PROM BERKSHIRE. 
Mr. Alexander Hyde, of Lee., who has 
kindly taken a general supervision of the 
Hampton Indian students spending the 
Bummer in Berkshire County, Mass. for- 
wards to us a number of letters he has re- 
ceived from their friends and employers. 
The reports are very uniformly good and 
encouraging. They show conclusively that 
the summer experience has done much 
both for the, education of the Indians and. 
for the increase of public interest in their 
race. 

Montkhby, Sept. 29th, 1880. 

Deacon Hyde : 

Dear Sir: Your letter by Uhakcumpa 
came to hand yesterday, and in reply I must 
say that I am inclined to think we have had 
the bright side of the Indian character to look 
at, therefore you will please make due allow- 
vhat I may say concerning them, 
inow the most about as he has been 
y family all the summer. I think 



care for their welfare. All the Ind 
men have been in our Sunday schoo 
attended quite regularly. At one 
certs they each recited their vers< 
They always have manifested a veni 
religious worship by bowing the h 
kne< 



I do not know as I have written anything 
of much consequence. Every body knows I 
am more skilled in guiding the plow than 
the pen. Yours truly, 



LETTERS FROM DAKOTA. 

Foivr Bennett, D. T. 

. Sept. 22nd, 1880. 

Editor of Workmafi. 

"The Buffalo are coming," How 
quickly the rumor flies from camp to camp. 
Old time councils quickly assemble around the 
camp firca, the fatied canine's smothered yelps 
are heard throughout the land and " Lo the 
poor Indian" girdeth up his loins for the 
chase. What promptness and energy he 
brings to hear in luisu-ning forward his prep- 
cration for the hunt! The Indian : " ' 



restive people ? 

Good men and women have done and are 
doing much to civilize and christianize the In- 
dians upon their reservations, but, to'dothe 
work thoroughly and effectively,. a more per- 
fect form of government should be established 
00 Indian Reservations," such an one aa 
would afford full protection to the well mean- 
ing and industrious, and mete out just and 
prompt punishment to the idle and vicious. 

With sincere reBpect, your obedient servant, 
Geo. LeR. Brown, 

Lieut. \Uh. Infantry. 



VISIT OF TEE FI8K JUBILEE SINGERS 

TO GENERAL GAUFIELD. 

A few days ago, the Jubilee Singers from the 
Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., finding 
themseWcs within a few miles of General Gar- 
field's residence, took carriages and made him 
a call. They sang several pieces, and as they 
were about to take their departure, they turn- 
ed toward General Garfield and sang an im- 
pressive benediction in these words: 

" Tha Lord b« with you; 

The Lord jruard and preserve you; 
The Lord lift up his counleoaaco upon you. 
And gire you peace." 

There was Bilence for a time as-the music 
died away. Then General- Garfield, who had 
stood by the mantel with bowed head, Bpoke 
to the band of singers very earnestly and sol- 
emnly, saying. 

"My friends, for my family and myself I 



indolent and awkward in the execution of thank you for this visit and for the songs you 

hereditary duties. With cheerful alacrity he have sung. While I have listened, a thought 

joins in the toils of the chase or endures the has come to me which may encourage yon. A 

privations and hardships of war; and displays ™ce has gone forth before every great good 




that was ever achieved in this world, 
voice in the wilderness was the herald of our 
Savior. In the war for the Union, the thun- 
der of our guns on a thousand battle-fields was 
the voice that prepared the way for the liber- 
ty that came tlTvour race. Now, frienda, the 
earthly savior of your people must be univer- 
sal education; a»d I believe that your voices 
are preparing for the coming of that blessing. 
You have sung a great university into being. 
You have sung before kings and princea. 
You have sung to the meek and the lowly. 
You have sung to the hearts of your people, 
and I hope and believe that your voices are 
heralding the great liberation which educa- 
tion will bring to your lately enslaved breth- 
ren. You are fighting for light and for the 
freedom it brings ; and in that contest I would 
rather be with you and defeated, than against 
you and victorious. In the language of the 
aong you. have just sung, I say to you, "March 
on, and you shall win the victory— you shall 
" the day."— From (Chicago) Advance, Oct. 
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shoe horses, he is a 
M. Maqumetas can 
make°good spokes and some other things, and 
Samuel Brown can make shoes and patch 
them. C. Willis makes boxes at the saw 
mill, and Borne more boys work at some other 
trade . 

I think it is a good thing for Indiana com- 
ing here so they can learn something, than 
going around the prairies hunting or Btay in 
the lodge and do nothing; but the white peo- 
ple are good for sending Indiana here and the 
Indians are now trying to strive hard for an 
Education as they have found that it is good 
thing to be educated, the Indians that came 
here first says they will try hard this term for 
their time will soon be out and they are learn- 
ing how to farm. 

This iB all I have to say. 

J. M. 



Hampton Normal School, 

Sept. 20, 1880. 

My dear Cousin, J. Murrie: 
lam very Jjlad that you are going to be in 
the printing office so I want to write to you a 
few lines to let you know how I think. 

When I was at Shell banks I uae to go to 
work 2 o'clock and half past six I stop and 
early in morning we have breakfast, some 
boys do not like to work every day, I would 
like atay at Shell banks this summer, we use 
to swim every evening and catch craba to. 
I want to^peak to you a few words about all 
the good things I have learned from the white 
people. The Indian boya at Hampton ia try- 
ing hard to learn abont the white men's way 
and work like they do.' I like to. work the 
farm. When I was at home I went on hunt- 
ing Buffalo, but when I see those buffaloes 
make it me feel hungry, I like buffalo very 
much indeed, it ia better than cowb. There 
use to be many buffaloes out in the west, the 
Indiana could live by hunting now they muat 



however I have had good opportunity to know 
all the young men wl:o have lived in Monterey 
this summer, they having spent a part of al- 
most every Sunday afternoon at our house, 
and have made frequent calls here on other 
days of the week. I can truthfully say I have 
vitnessed or heard of their doing an un- 
civil act, either individually or collectively, 
we have learned to repose great comfi- 
e in them. 

e have been impressed with the regard 
they have manifested for one another. There 
s to be a bond of sympathy among them. 
They are alt active fellows, always ready to 
help work. Many times when I have been en- 
gaged in work that they could do, they 
have taken off their coats and gone at it with- 
out my saying a word. They cannot endure 
hard work all day long as well as those who 
have been brought up to it. They learn to do 
the different kinds of farm work very readily. 
B is remarkably quick in this re- 
spect. They love to play at games, croquet, 
checkers, dominoes and arc quite expert. 
As Bcholars they have aa good capacity for 
learning as white boys and appear to improve 

their opportunities. B Va memory is 

very tenacious. In fact there appears no 
reason for a teacher to be discouraged with 
such minds aa any of these Indian boye that I 
am acquainted with possess. Some of them 
which I could name have really fine talent and 
if they do not make their work in the world 
I shall be disappointed. The burden on their 
minds is what they are going to do in the fu 
ture. By their speeches to each other that 
have been heard by my family, they aeein ful- 
ly determined to disappoint those who 
predict their return to their blankets and wig- 
wams, and make them blush with shame. 
The idea of good houses, and school-houses 
and churches is a favorite one with them. 

Now, with such minds, Bucb talents and 
ideas to start with, I see no reason why with 
adequate instruction and encouragement, the 
Indiana may not be civilized and christian- 
ized. And I am thankful for what the 
government is doing for the education 



a courage, perseverance and fortitude worthy 
of a better cause. Ah yea, but he is brought 
up to believe there is no better cause, and can 
he be blamed for following the precepts and 
example of his relatives and friends, whom he 
loves and respects t 

By long continued efforts and just treat- 
nt, individual white men may obtain such 
__ influence over the Indiana, as to be able to 
persuade them, temporarily, to practise the 
industrial 'pursuits of civilized man, but it 
ought not to be a matter of surprise to any one, 
at all familiar with the Indian character, to 
them lapse back into their old ways the 
moment the restraining influence ia withdrawn 
r when a special combination of circumstan- 
is arises to excite their inborn barbarism, 
hich has been temporarily overcome by the 
moral force of a higher and better intelligence. 

The Indiana are like children and need con- 
stant and careful watching and training. In 
addition to moral Buasion, it ia imperatively 
necessary to bring to hear, in the effort to 
civilize them a healthy, vigorous and efficient 
physical force. 

It may not be necessary to use the said 
force severely or frequently ; but they must 
fully realize that prompt, just and thorough 
punishment will be duly meeted out to those 
who violate the law. 

"But there is no law on an Indian reserva- 
tion." I know it is frequently claimed thai. 
Buch is the fact, and if it is so, need we wonder 
that the savage remains asavago and affords a 
safe harbor to the renegade savages of civili- 
zed communities ? 

There should be law, well digested, effective 
and productive, and the machinery of justice 
should grind fine, (like the mills of the gods) 
but with exceeding promptitude. If a premium 
ia held out for the immigration of the lawless, 
by the establishment of reservations where 
there is no law, or where the law is inoperative 
though absence of power to compel obedience, 
look for the development of civiliza- 



000KIHG SCHOOL. 

At the close of an article in Good Company, 
describing the work done in the past year in 
a cooking "school in Raleigh, N. C, Mrs. 
Helen Campbell says, 

"The system employed has thuB resolved 
itself into the best use of the means at hand, 
with a constant reference to the better ones 
which a better knowledge will demand. In- 
terest has deepened. The classes have been 
well filled, and from many points inquiries are 
coming in as to results here and possibilities 
of organization elsewhere. A very succeeafo.1 
course has been given at Charlotte, N. C, a 1 
pretty and prosperous town near the South 
Carolina line, and another is projected at 
Staunton, Va. The field is ripe for the harveet. 
The once despised topic has assumed unex- 
pected importance, and thoughtful people are 
beginning to question if dyspepsia is necessari- 
ly the Southern birthright, and 'Died of a 
fryingpan,' the only truthful Southern ep- 
itaph. 

" They are not the only ones to whom deeper 
thought and broader knowledge must come. 
As a nation, we have all sinned together, but ' 
the time draws near when every fairly educa- 
ted boy or girl will know, and not only know 
but act upon the knowledge, that the days • 
food means in great part the success or fail- 
ure of the day's work. The science is still 
in its infancy, and no light burden is laid up- 
on these pioneers in the new fields. Not one 
crieB so imperatively for place not one U so 
truly the foundation of all genuine work. 
The cooking School means for the coming 
generation not only sounder bodies, but as the 
natural and inevitable result, sounder minds. 
The knowledge that will insure perfect food 
ib final enough to insure better living in all 
ways. With its full recognition comes a new 
era, and we look confidently for the good day 
slowly nearing, the day of 



Drunkenness is the most destructive 
evil and gigantic sin of our land. It gives 
us a million drunkards and paupers, a 

tTon and el.ri.li«!t, amon^ people who are I ^^^^L^J^ 
compelled to mulce their home od such reset- nearly or quite a thousand murders and 
Tations, especially if they be a barbarous and suicides, every year. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION IH TEE EAST. 

AM ADDHX88 BY 8." C. ARMSTRONG, * 

It is now two and a half years since Indian 
students wye enrolled at the .Hampton Insti- 



SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



"or capacity fdr acquiring knowledge; and 
"opposition or Indifference to education on 
" the part of parents decreases yearly : bo that 
"the question of Indian education resolves it- 
"self mainly into a question of school facili- 



of placing ujind before physique and charac- stands before twenty-five of them who know 
tor. This is the Hampton idea of education, not a word of English. Nouns are taught by 

Apply sanctified common sense to the Indian j artieiea picked up out of doors and piled on 
problem and you will save them in spite of i a table, and by pictures; verbs by action, very 
the steam engine and the threats of fate. -J much as I have seeu deaf mutes taught. 

Thn fndian onestion has been Dut wroneH Ayearandahalfafterthearrivalof theSiour 
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INDIAN EDUCATION 15 THE EAST. 

AN ADDUE8S BY B. C. ARMBTRONQ, * 

It is now two and a half years since Indian 
students were enrolled at the Hampton Insti- 
tute; the first arrived in April, 1878, being 
seventeen ex-prisonera of war out of a parly 
of sixty-five captured warriors, who, after 
three years Ciolilraeuient at Fort Marion, in 
St. Augustine, Florida, were released and sent 
to their homes by government. 

Through the tact and skill of Capt. R. H. 
' Pratt, of the Army, in charge, these captives 
had abandoned many of their old ideas, and 
believed in the "white man's way." 

Returning west, via. Hampton, they left 
there the seventeen young men to whose ap- 

rfor an education, the winter residents of 
Augustine had responded by providing 
$115.00 for each one yearly, for three years. 
These stalwart, red-handed braves^did the 
first field labor of their liveB in hoeiug an 
onion bed; which, with all subsequent work, 
they did cheerfully and well. In a few 
months, eleven, against each of whom lay 
distinct charges for plunder and murder, 
on file at the War Department, were received 
into the Christian Church connected with 
the Hampton Institute. 

I have seen something of Christian work m 
the Polyuesiau islands and in our own land, 
but I never saw a more radical change of life 
than appeared in these men. They represent 
the worst stock in the Indian territory; the 
cJass that the West declares can't be elevated 
any more* than the buffalo. If the West 
knows anything, it knows that you can't im- 
prove the piairie Indian. 

Crossing the continent twice, of late, I 
found the universal creed to be "There is no 
good Indian but a dead one," which has been 
adopted by over half the intelligent people of 
the East. 

Capt. Pratt writes as follows from Carlisle 
Pa: "Of the Florida boys who were formerly 
"at Hampton, five have died; three,— Hears 
"Heart, Etahdleuh, and Roman Nose are still 
"east, the two Lust are here rendering valuable 
"assistance to me by example and effort. The 
"others have all returned to their tribes, and, 
"with the execptionof Tounkeuh, are reported 
"as doing well for themselves, and for their peo- 
"ple. Several are mentioned as especially use- 
ful. Little Chief, Ohettoint, White Man, 
"and Cohoe are all praised for their good con- 
duct. The church membcrs.exeept Tounkeuh, 
"have bten exemplary. He fell from Bcnsuali- 
"ty and became diseased, led to it by so called 
"civilized whites. 

"We have children here of chiefs White 
"Thunder, Two Strikes, Black Crow, Whirl- 
wind Soldier. Quick liear, Swift Bear, Brave 
"Bull, Long Face, American Horse, Black 
"Bear, Blue Hone, High Wolf; and grand- 
"child of Red Cloud.— all of the Sioux tribe— 
"of chiefs Little Raven, Left Hand and Yell 
"ow Bear, of the Arapahoes; of Big Horse, 
"Bob Tail, Heap of Birds and Black Kettle 
"of the Cheyeones, and others. About seventy 
"of our children are the sons and daughters of 
"Chiefs, and most of the remainder belong 
* "to leading men. 

"We have 139 boys and 57 girls, 196 in all. 
'The readiness of children to come ia in ad- 
"vance of the willingness of pirentstosend.at 
"Miles' Agency, and probably at the Kiowa too; 
"but there ia in general such desire for educa- 
tion that I believe no great difficulty would 
"be experienced in getting nearly all the child- 
"ren in the schools from moat of the tribes." 

Had a sentimentalist, or a New England 
College, had the training of Pratt's Florida 
protege's, filled them with useless knowledge, 
•and sent them home soft handed, but highly 
respectable young men, they might all have 
gone to the bad. Piety alone couldn't have 
saved them. At Fort Marion, they lived 
simply, learned the rudiments, obeyed orders, 
and studied the Bible. 

Some of them came to him in chains; a few 
committed suicide or tried to;*old soldiers 
laughed at his ideas; but with equal pahs of 
faith, of common sense and of personal sacri- 
fice, Capt. Pratt, in three years, created 
the basis of a new departure in Indian pro- 
gress, and now, at Carlisle Pa., leads the 
movement with the 196 Indian youths above 
referred to. The Carlisle School was estab- 
lished by an act of Congress, accompanied by 
an official report from which I extract as 
follows. 

" Industrial education as a paeans of civili- 
"zing and elevating the Savage, has ceased 
"to be an experiment. The effort in this 
"direction recently undertaken and now in 
"successful progress at t|ie Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute at Hampton Va., furnishes 
"a striking proof of the natural aptitude and 
"capacity of the rudest savages of the plains 
"for mechanical, scientific, industrial and 
"moral education, when removed from pa- 
"rental' and tribal surrounding, and influ- 
ences. 

" Upon this Bubject in his report of Novem- 
"ber 1, 1878, the Commissioner of Indians 
"affairs says: 

" Experience has shown that Indian child- 
ren do not differ from white children of 
"similar status and surroundings, in aptitude 
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"or capacity fdr acquiring knowledge; and 
"opposition or indifference to education on 
" the part of parents decreases yearly : so that 
"the question of Indian education resolves it- 
"self mainly into a question of school facili- 
"ties." 

Sons of Indian chiefs, at Carlisle, are now 
making a portion of the shoes, h 
ons, tin-ware and other suppli 
the department of Indian affairs. 

Though it is a government scheme, Capt. 
Pratt is often deeply embarrassed by legal lim- 
itation, and needs, and can use aa profitably 
as any philanthropist in the laud, privue con- 
tributions The friends of the Indian should 
help the Carlisle School. 

Delegations from the tribes are often sent 
to both schools resulting in much enlightment 
and fresh interest in the question of educa- 
tion. 

The speech of Chief White Eagle at Hamp- 
ton, to the three races before him, was the 
language of a Christian theist. He was a 
heathen, but gave them as good advice as any 
doctor of divinity could have done. Little 
No Heart, a savage, after visiting theiv, went 
back to his people and preached to them 
the gospel of education like an apostle. 

Indians think. Their wise ones know 
that there is no hope for them but in takiug 
the white man's road. But there is also a stub- 
born unyielding class. There are progressives 
and conservatives, as among all thinking peo- 
ple. 

The braves will not light the people who are 
educating their children. Every Indian child 
at school is a hostage. Had the son of Dull 
Knife, the Cheyeune chief who, a few years 
ago, with three hundred warriors, made one 
of the most brilliant raids of history through 
Kansas, been at school as he should have been 
by treaty stipulation. Dull Knife would never 
have gone on that expedition. So John D. 
Miles, agent of the Cheyennes, told me. 

Frontier ideas result from the objects of 
frontier life in pursuit of which men are gener- 
ally unscrupulous. So far as Indian territory 
is concerned, might makes right; treaties are 
nowhere. 

I recently met an array officer who told me 
that in the summers of 1877 and 1878, five 
hundred thousand dollars had passed through 
his hands, as Quartermaster, in p lyment of 
Oregon settlers, for supplies and services in 
Indian wars; and that the past summer, they 
had been trying -to get op another war, for 
the sake of another five hundred thousand. 

The frontier-man has corn, hay, horses, 
mules, carts and his own services to sell. In 
earlier days, fourfi fths of all the mon^y sent 
into parts of our territorial region was for war- 
fare against Indiana. Not that all settlers 
love war, but a class is so disposed, and is 
active about it. 

The outposts of civilization, on this conti- 
nent, and throughout the Pacific Ocean, are es- 
tablished by the spirit of gain. Anglo-Saxon 
pioneers have no mercy on the weaker races 
who are in their way, or whose vices are their 
profit or pleasure. Our advanced guard carries 
to them rum, powder and sensuality in one 
hand, and the Bible in the other. Progress 
appears to be against them. The locomotive 
seems to scream the fate of the Indian. 

Our system of treaties, annuities and rations 
is an acknowledged failure. Distribution is 
without regard to merit, and encourages idle- 
ness among the one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand benehciariea of the government. It is 
better to destroy them than to emusculate 
tnem. 

The Indian is the greatest of all sufferers 
from our civil service. The energetic and 
wholesome policy of Carl Schurz may end in 
a few months. Thorough going work cannot 
be done in any four years: a consistent Indian 
policy is'impoasible as things are. We may 
mean well but we deceive them. 

When Sitting Bull said to Gen'l Terry's 
delegation, " Your country lies," there was 
no answer to make. 

A keen unscrupulous civilization and a sim- 
ple barbarism have met. The barbarism has 
ceased to be simple, and is become about as 
keen as its enemy, but is no less barbarous. 

A captain of the Missionary Packet " Morn- 
ing Star," who had spent his life among the 
Pacific islands, told me that he never feared to 
land among savages if he were only sure that 
no white man had been there before him. 

The Indians are grown up children; w 
a thousand years ahead of them in the line of 
development. Progress is measured by de 
velopment. Education is not progress but is e 
means of it. A brain full of book knowledge 
whose physical basis is the product of centu 
ries of barbarism, ia an absurdity that we dc 
not half realize, from our excessive traditional 
reverence for school and college training. We 
forget that knowledge is not power unless it 
is digested and assimilated: Savages have 
good memories; they acquire but do not com- 
prehend. 

Indians are easily taught, for. their minds 
are quick ; their bodies are a greater care than 
their brains; but morals are the chief concern 
of their teachers. Hence their education 
should be first for the heart, then for health, 
and last for the mind, reversing the custom 



of placing mind before physique and chars 
ter. This ia the Hampton idea of educatio 

Apply sanctified common sense to the Indii 
problem and you will save them in apite 
the steam engine and the threats of fate. 

The Indian question has been put wroi 
end first. It pointi 
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<irt further, Mr. Schurz was 
id heartily into the scheme, 
and sent Capt. Pratt to Dakota Territory, 
whence he- brought to Hampton in Nov. 1878 
forty boys and nine girls, since increased to 
twenty-two girls and forty-eight boys. In- 
di .u girls lead a slavish life, do all the drudg- 
evry, and parents have hated to spare them. 
Boys do nothing till they can tight. "I 
would send a hnndred boys, but not one 
girl," said a chief to Capt. Pratt. But now one 
agency alone, Yankton, would till our school 
with Sioux girls. Agent Miles says he could en- 
roll Cheyenne children from the Indian Terri- 
tory for eastern schools as fast aa he conld ! 
write their names. The other day he tore a 
boy by main force from an overflowing party : 
for Carlisle. i 
Co-education of the sexes will succeed with 
Indians as well as with colored poplo in the 
six largest institutions [or negroes in which for 
ten years itjius been tried with the best results. 

Neitherrace respects woman. The Indian 
sister dure a not speak to her brother who lives 
in the same tent; a girl ia nobody. Young 
men rule in the family and in council. 

Hampton gave the Sioux boys their first 
lesson in civilization when, on landing, they 
walked three miles to school and the girls rode 
in wagons. 

The Indian child has had no childhood: we 
must make up for it. Didactic and dogmatic 
work has little to do with the formation of 
character, which is our point. That is done 
by making school a little worid in itself : Sing- 
ling hard days work in field or Bhop with so- 
cial pleasures; making success depend upon 
behavior rather than on study marks. School 
life should be like real life. . 

To supply clothes as fast thoy are worn out, 
and to expect boys to be interested in working 
without pay, ia a mistake, so we pay thenYjbr 
their work and make them buy their clothes. 

They are paid in cash, and can, if they choose, 
waste their money on cake and candy but soon 
they suffer aud learn a lesson. Experience is 
the best teacher. 

Of our Dakota boys three have passed 
through the ordeal of the " Sun Dance," i. e. 
suspended from a tree, by a rope fastened to a 
huge wooden needle which passed through 
thefleshy portion of the breast, swinging in 
the air while their comrades danced. To cry- 
out was to be a squaw: to bear it without 
flinching was to bt a brave. 

From such scenes to willingly have their 
glory, their hair, cut off by a negro student 
barber, and to scrub the floors of their 
rooms on their bauds and knees, waa a change 
easily brought about by tact and kind treat- 

. Sergeant Bear's Heart and Corporal Yellow 
Bird of the Normal School battalion, with 
their chevrons and stripes, suggest order and 
obedience rather than the savagery we read 

To go to bed with boots on and leave off 
half their under-clothing the next morning, 
were among the trifling peculiarities which 
had to be watched at first. A drill in bed- 
making was found quite necessary for the 
braves, and is thus described in the "Southern 
Workman" by the teacher Mr. Jas. C. Rob- 
bins, a colored graduate, who superintended 
the operation: 

" When they first began to make beds, the 
sheets were either tucked up under the pillow 
or laid on the outside. One boy was found 
to have seven sheets, who did not know the 
proper use for two. The janitor helped me 
carry a bedstead into the sitting-room, the 
boys were called in and seated in a semi-circle, 
and I began the process of bed-making, the 
boys grunting and laughing as it proceeded. 
When the clothes were neatly tucked in, and 
the pillow shaken and put into its plaee, I 
said, ' Now boys, I will show you how to get 
into bed,' which I did. Then, through the 
interpreter, I asked who was willing to try it 
He hardly put the question when a boy who 
had objected to having his hair cut when he 
first came, stepped forward. He began where 
I did, and followed every movement, so close- 
ly had he observed. No sooner did he finish 
than there was a stunning applause. He was 
then asked to Bhow us how to go to bed, and 
when his head touched the pillow and he 
drew the clothing up over him, up went an- 
other shout." 

A teacher who knows not a word of Indian 



; stands before twenty-five of them who know 
| not a word of English. Nouns arc taught by 
I articles picked up out of doors and piled on 
a table, and by pictures; verbs by action very 
much as I have seeu deaf mutes taught. 

A year and a half after the arrival of the Sioux 
children we began to look for simple story 
books for them to read. Knowing the reac- 
tion sure to follow gratifying a childish desire 
for school books, we kept them back, to their 
discontent, gradually allowing their use in 
class hourr thus increasing their eagerness to 

Sensible, vigorous storiea or any literature 
in very pjain language, is hard to find and ia a 
| dilUcnlty in jur work for both races, whose vo- 
cabulary must always be limited. Twenty-two. 
1 months from their homes they, as a rule, under- 
stand ordinary conversation, though they are 
both to speak it except to their teachers, and 
■If their English well. 

n half-past eight in 
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game: 

meetings. The girls are taught to sew, make 
and mend their own clothes, most of them 
now can make their own, take cooking lessons, 
aud do housework, washing and ironing, as 
well asflur best colored girls. They are particu- 
lar in washing dishes and setting tables, but 
are rather slow about It. 

The boys are taught farming, for which 
most generous provision, by way of a three 
hundred and fifty acre farm, has been made 
by a generous Boston Iriend. 

Two are learning the printer's trade, four 
the wheeiw right and blacksmith's trade. The 
fifteen in the Indian shop are at carpentery, 
shoemakiug and mending, and harness repair- 
ing. They make all the tublei, aud tin ware, 
ami do the small jobs in painting and glazing. 
Indians have a knack in leather work. I can 
show you a one horse cart and a plain two 
story house built, 'by Indian boys. 

Like the girls, they are neat and tidy but 
slow. A boy will make a perfect mortise but 
is too long about it. 

At first, they soon tire, for their muscles are 
not trained to steady day's work. After a 
year, they are equal to ten hours labor. But 
they will not soon get the Anglo Saxon's gift 
of endurance or continuousness. Thev meas- 
ure larger at the hips, and leas relatively 
at the chest, than whites. All the - tint 
ed races Beem weak at the lungs, being most 
sensitive to change of surroundings. Con- 
sumption is the great enemy. 

The death rate has been serious but not dis- 
couraging. Out of ninety-six, in twenty-two 
months, seven have died at school and three 
since returning home. The tribe, gathered as 
they are in unnatural conditions at the agen- 
cies, away from the chase and the fight, with- 
out action or buffalo beef, fe*l on government 
rations, weaken. Indian students have in al- 
most all cases died of diseases implanted before 
leaving home ; their friends have not been sur- 
prised or discouraged. 

Chief Wizi, on hearing of the death of his 
adopted son at Hampton, called his tribe to- 
gether and said : " If only one of our child- 
ren return to us with knowledge, we shaill be 
repaid for the loss of all the others." 

In health, they, as a rule, hold their own. 
Bringing them east does not increase the death, 
rate. 

But why send Indians east to be educated* 
The sentiment of Indian agents and teachers 
ia that a temporary, not too long sojourn 
away from their homes is important, that they 
may break from their old habits, see what civ- 
ilization is, but return before they shall have 
ceased to feel for and care for their people. 
Too much absence is as bad as too little. It 
is easy to spoil them. Sending an Indian east 
college education is a blunder, unless > 
is a place Tor one with such an educa- 



there i 



While this eastern work at Carlisle, and 
Hampton is incidental to the general edu- 
cational effort which must be made at the 
west, it is, more than anything else, pushing 
the Indian question to a proper settlement 
by creating public sentiment. For a Con- 
gressman to see an Indian hoeing corn, does 
more good than piles of documentary evi- 
dence. The hundreds of clear headed, hard . 
handed young red-skins who will ere, long, be 
settled among the tribes, will, we think, be 
strong enough to sustain each other and'to, 
teach the rest. They will not return home J 
scared by our great guns and arsenals, but 
stintfuated by contact with the spirit that lies 
at the 'bottom of our progress. They must^ 
see civilization to comprehend it. 

Government pays one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, for each Indian student at 
Hampton. The extra cost, after^ allowing 
thirty dollars as the average yearly value of 
each one's work, is about Beventy dollars, which 
is provided by friends. 

The Hampton Institute is apnvate corpora- 
tion, not a government affair, as many seem to 
think. It has very little endowment, and is 
dependent directly upon annual contributions. 
Special gifts, to the amount of thirteen 
thousand dollars, have been expended in 
buildings for Indian boys, and now we need 
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gftecn thousand more to give the girls a fair 
chance . They are ready to come ; five for ev- 

€ *^Mr. Schurz has pledged himself to send fif- 
ty if we can take them, appropriating one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year apifcee. The 
deep degradation of [ndian women calls for 
an earnest effort in their behalf. 

Of our Beventy Indians, twenty five are from 
i.]])!><'"|)(il agencies, attend the Episcopal ser- 
vice and are visited by the rector, who is in- 
vited to assist in their spiritual care. 

Six are Catholic and, at the request of the 
Priest, are allowed to attend Sunday morning 
service at the National Soldiers Home near 
by. The rest are from Congregational or 
Presbyterian agencies. All attend the regular 
school service, and receive its impressive and 
moulding influence. The American Mis- 
sionary Association of New York has assumed 
the extra expense of the Fort Berthold Indians, 
as a part of its work for the red race. 

The test of returning to their savage home 
is yet to come. Over forty will go back in 
November 1881, to settle in six separate 
groups. I hope to spend part oj next Btitn- 
mer in Dakota, to arrauge some definite po- 
sition for each one, lest, by being thrown 
suiMtmly among their pauper people, they 
shall be discouraged and swept away by the 
strong tide of low living. 

They must be at once put to work. This 
is the most critical point in the whole experi- 
ment, and there is no real success till it is 
passed. To provide against it, is part of the 
complete chance that we owe the Indian. 
We expect that some will relapse. 

I have been surprised at the strength of the 
filial and parental tie as illustrated by our In- 
dians. The children write home aboui Once 
a week. The monthly card showing each 
ones record in study, labor and conduct is ea- 
gerly awaited at the agencies. Not a little 
good is done by this correspondence and the 
reports. The father of " Roman Nose " was 
induced by his son's letters to quit the blanket 
and buy a farm. Parents send many whole- 
some messages to the children and kind words 
to their teachers. 

A Sioux boy writing home to his peo- 
ple said in his own language: 'HVhen I was at 
home, I was blind, I saw nothing. Now I 
feel as if I am walking up a mountain and 
looking off a little further all the time." 

After " Bright Eyes' " visit to Hampton one 
of the older Indian girts said to a teacher, 
"Miss Bright Eyes, I wish I like that." 

The following illustrates the spirit of letters 
from parents and relations to their children 



at school : 
A full blood Indian chief 1 



i to his half- 1 
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.ing to 
Try 

down there. 1 wish 1 were young so 
I could go down and learn too. I want you 
to learn all you can and come back and tench 
your brothers. Try to learn and talk English 
too. Don't think about coming home all the 
time. If you do you can't learn much. I 
like to have you write a letter back and tell 



dian warrior, but Koba writeja " I pray every 
day and hoe onions." ^ % 

' Simple and beautiful expression of faith and 
hope from such people must not be taken as 
the fruit of a ripe experience, bat rather as 
children talk. A lovely sentiment one day 
and an unlovely word or act the next. We 
base no theory of the Indian upon striking 
quotations or touching incidental), ut upon av- 
erage daily living. 

Respectability here is in the air; it is a 
habit; you inherit it ; it is the fashion and it 
pays. Among savages, degradation is in the 
air and in the blood ; it is customary and com- 
foi table, almost universal, and virtue is a cross 
instead of a crown. The civilized man is hon- 
est not because he is good but because it pays 
to be honest; but it took ten generations to 
find it out. 

Not till a race comprehends the practical 
bearing of integrity, will it practice it. Know- 
ing it is not comprehending it. 

"Of all the factors in the Indian problem, pa- 
tience is one of the most important; for, while 
individual progress may be rapid, that of a 
race is exceedingly bIow. 

Put yourselves in the place of thesb young 
Indians when they shall go to their homes. 
The grace of God only can save them. With- 
out careful Christian culture our work will 
come to naught. Upon the moral and the re- 
ligious life is our most important duty. 

In nearly two years experience, we have 
found no signs of the revengeful nature as- 
cribed to the Indian. "They are like other 
people" is a common remark among us, and is 
the sum of Indian character. 

Without good voices or harmony, they aing 
about as much as colored children, being spe- 
cially fond of Sankey's "Gospel Hymns " and 
negro "Spirituals." A parlor organ kindly 
given them was played from morning till 
night till it was nearly played to pieces. 

They have a deeper religious nature, I think 
thau the blacks: has demonstrative, but more 
thoughtful. The Indian catches a clearer 
glimpse of God than other savages. Christ- 
ianity has no idols to break: it simply lets 
the light in. 

I si\y this in the face of border atrocities and 
inconceivable cruelties. Their code is a good 
deal like the Mosaic; "An eye for an eye." 

The twenty-four Indian youth present this 
evening have spent the pa.*t four months work- 
ing for their board with the plain intelligent 
farmers of Berkshire Co. Mass..: the bust ob- 
ject lesson in Christian civilization . we could 

These boys and girls have labored side by side 
with the simple, solid men and woman of the 
ind, acquiring language, habits and ideas bet- 
er in some ways than at school. They are 
n route to Hampton but were brought here 
j see,once in their lives, the sights and peoplt 
f this good city. It is part of their educa 



school houses and churches iB a favorite one 
with them. 

Now with Buch minds, such talents, such 
ideas to start with, I see no reason why with 
adequate instruction and encouragement, the 
Indians may not be civilized and christianized. 
And I am thankful for what the government 
is doing for the education and' encouragement 
of the Indian. I shall not soon forget what 
impressions of joy I had when I first heard 
the boys singing the Gospel Hymns, it fairly 
made tears come to my eyes. They love to 
sing them and that iB why they come every 
"unday afternoon to our house. O these boys 
mst be held on to, as a loving father would 
old on to a son, we must write to them and 
isure them wc do care for their welfare. 
All the Indian young\ men have been in our 
unday school, and have attended quite regu- 
rly. At one of our concerts, they each recit- 
i their verse bravely. 

They always have manifested a veneration 
for religious worship by bowing the head or 
the knee. 

I do not know as I have written any thing 
of much consequence, everybody knows I am 
more skilled in guiding the plow than the 
pen. 

Yours truly, 

T. 

Mr. Bidwell of Monterey Berkshire Co., 
writes under date of Sept 24 as follows. 
' 1 Dear Sir: 



Wo 



ed to 



that it would be hard to find six white boys 
who could make so favorable an impression 
in every particular, under like circumstances. 
They have as a rule been regular in their at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school, and 
interested, attentive listeners and learners. 
They have, been willing and cheerful in learn- 
ing and performing the custom* and workings 
of civilization, and have in them won the de- 
termination to take baok with them when they 
return to their homes' the customs they have 
learned to repect Here. How fur they may be 
able to elevate and civilize others is the prob- 

I must say I am more hopeful from the obser- 
vation or these boys than before, and I can but 
fee! that this is the best way possible, to ed- 
ucate, civilize and christainize the tribes who 
have a claim upon our sympathy, whom we 
owe at least fair dealing and treatment." 

But it may be asked " Has Hampton 
abandoned the negro." 

Never has the tide of negro students set in 
so promptly and so strongly as since Oct. 1st, 
of this year. For the first time in twelve years, 
there are very few stragglers, the rooms and 
benches arc crowded from the start. Indians 
have separate buildings, and do not affect our 
negro work which steadily increases. 



THE HAMPTON 8TUDEHT8' OWH. 

We intend to devote several columns 
hereafter, perhaps a full page, to contribu- 
tions -fron: bolbA^ho colored and Indian 
students of Hompton. All who can, are 
invited to send in articles and those pub* 
lished will be in all respects original. 
We believe that they will not only be a 
good training for the writers but add to 
the ipterest and characteristic quality of 
the paper, as an expression of Southern 
work and workmen. We begin this month 
with a column fror# each of the two races. 



At the lost session of the^etersburg Epis- 
copal Convention, a Report of work among 
the Indians at the Hampton Normal School 
was presented by the Rev. J. J. Gravatt. The 
Convention endorsed this work, pledged it- 
self for at least one scholarship of $70, and 
now requests each church within the bounds 
to make special contribution toward this ob- 
ject. 

This illustrates the interest felt in the State 
of Virginia, in the work for Indians at the 
Hampton Institute. 
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'A— That's L" 
Pierre, Dakota. 



to talk English. I would 
like to have you learn to be a carpenter. I 
would like to go down there and see how you 
are getting along. If I was down there. If I 
saw all the boys down there, then I would 
come back and tell the Indians, and they 
would be all glad. I hope some of the boys 
will learn how to be a teacher when they 
come back that they can teach the boys ami 
girls. This is the only chance youi have. Get 
all the good you can. This is all I have to 
say." / ' ' • m 

a brot;ukit to his bist eh. 

" Dakota. 

" My Sinter: I want you to learn all you 
can, and learn something good and God watch 
you all the time. I want you to. learn Boffle- 
That'fl the reason I let you go to 
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Boll Head." / 
>ux Indians who have, since 
ob, been baptized and made 
ir faith in Christ, we may 
pastor, 



Of their success with]their farmers, the fol 
lowing letters will speak. 

Monterey, Maw. Sept. 29M, 1880. I 

Dear Sir:— Your letter by Uhakeurripa 
came to hand yesterday. And in reply, f must 
say that I am inclined to think that "we have 
had the bright Bide of the Indian character to | 
look at,, therefore you will please make due 
allowance in what I may say concerning them. I 
The one I have had I know the most ube-ut as 
he has been one of our family through the 
slimmer. I think however, I have had good 
opportunity to kuow all the young men who 
have lived in Monterey this summer as they have ! 
spent a part of almost every Sunday after- | 
noon at our home, and have made frequent 
calls here on other days of the week. 

I can truthfully say I have not witnessed, or 
heard of, their doing an uncivil act, either 
individually or collectively, and we have learn- 
ed to repose great confidence in them. 

We have been impressed with the regard 
they have manifested for ouc another. There 
seems to be a bond of sympathy among tbem. 
They are all active fellows, always ready to 
help work. Many times when I have been cn- 
ga-'cd in work that they could do, they have 
taken oil their coats and gone at it without 
my saying a word. I could cite several in- 
stances did space permit. 

They cannot endure hard work all day long 
as well as those who have been brought up to 
it. They learn to do the different kinds of : Ind 
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the history of the 
3ts have been erected on the caui- 
jcupled by our colored boys, 
se hundred graduates fall short of 
id for public school teachers who, 
are better and more promptly paid 
before Calls are daily coming froc 



DANGEBS OF KEROSENE. 

Year after year warnings arc published in 
the newspapers against the practice, in which 
some house-servants and fewer house-wives 
indulge, of kindling liies with coal oil. Some- 
times the warning is a simple account of a 
fatal accident, sometimes it is in comments^ 
thereon. The warnings, however, do not 
Seem to be heeded, and now comes the story 
of a woman who used blasting powder with 
which to kindle a fire, and caused an explo- 
sion fatally injuring herself and two children. 
The use of powder for kindling fires was not 
unuBual in the army during the war, but the 
fires were in the open air, and the powder 
was used by men familiar with its properties. 
They were, indeed, so well ucquainted with 
the danger attending its use, that they never 
tried the experiment until all other means had 
failed to quicken afire, and then with extreme 
caution. It is Bcarcely necessary to say 
that all explosive compounds, and all burn- 
ing fluids should be kept away from the stove, 
and thai under no circumstances should an at- 
tempt be made to add powder or oil to a 
fire. It is bad enough to saturate wood with 
oil before lighting it, which is a practice very 
apt to lead to carelessness and danger, but the 
attempted pouring of oil on a flame is an act 
of suicide. 
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' Enclosed I send a dollar for your pa- 
er the Southern Workman, another year. 
A large amount of good sense, cheap 
nough. 

Yours respectfully, 

T. H. Darrow. 
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The idea of the Confederacy wjis an aristoc- 
racy of wealth and knowledge. With the 
dilfuMon of knowledge, the war will be over. 
This work presses upon the thought und re- 
sources of every good citizen. 

What i: 
back with 
may be the 
by ' 



isury. Not the least return to us 
lucational methods which inspired 
;s »ud unchecked by tradition, 
ked out to meet the emergencies 
e country by the enfranchise- 
egro, and by the destruction 
which has brought the Indian 
e of civilization or destruction, 
r home-father in charge of our 
a negro whose tact and teach- 
a a farm very readily. They love to i ££copW«^ be surpassed. =_ 
play at games, croquet, checkers, dominoes' There is no race-tneuon ine K S 
Ll are quite expert. As scholars they have j good for both, pushing the Indians by the 
as good capacity for learning as white boys, 
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forced to believe that, as regards the pith and 
marrow of Christianity, they are our beloved 
brethren, for this one thing they do if ever 
men did it, forgetting the things that arc be- 
hind they press toward the mark. One point I 
in theology they understand and only one. I 
It is to walk the new road in the help of .Te- ' 
sns, and they show their faith by their works. 
They are patient in study. They are always 
fou,nd on the side of law and order. Dig- 
iug in the earth is not the chief joy of an In- 



d nppcar to improve theiropportunit 
fact there appears to be no reason for a 
er to be discouraged with such mind* as any 
of these Indian boys, that I am acquainted 
with, possess. Some of them which I could 
name have really fine talent, and if they do 
not make their work in the world, I shall be 
disappointed. 

The burden on their minds is what they are 
goiug to do in the future. By their speeches 
to each other, that have been heard by my 
family, they seem fully determined to disap- 
point those who predict their return to their 
blankets and wigwams, and make them blush 
with shame. The idea of good houses, 



of surrounding influences quickly and 

naturally along and reacting finely upon the 
ne.rro l>v the appeal to his better nature. 

The point of all I have to say is: tihall 
Hampton hate fifteen thonmnd dollara Jor a 
huildingfor Indian girU t 



' Said a tipsv husband to his wife, " You 
need-need n't'bl-lamc me. 'T wos woman 
that first tempted man to eat forbidden 
things." "That won't do," retorted the 
ver/indignunt wife ; " woman may have 
first tempted man to eat forbidden things, 
but he took to drink on his own account.' 
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Horaford's Acid Phosphate proch.ee. •« 
ixcfllent result.' in I !,>■ rnvsi.ttn n and nervous at 
angement consequent upon sunstroke. 

HOKSt ORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Maeka a Delicious Drink. 
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THE QKOWTH OF IDEA8 AMONG THE 
V NEGROES AND INDIANS- 

REV. ADOIBOS P. FOSTER, J RESET C1TT, K. J. 

It is a truism to say that the welfare of our 
eonntrv depends on the ideas which are pre- 


ed well illustrates it.' The saino spirit appears 
in the Bupport of the " Duller School," situa- 
ted on the grounds lof the Institute, and 
taught by its graduates. The State "f Virgin- 
ia furnishes funds to keep this school open 
only Ave months; but the parents of the chil- 
dren, finding employment In .1 canuing Ostab- 


THE LYNOHBUBG NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

The meeting of the first Normal Institute of 
colored people in this State, (I believe in this 
country) was arrauged by Dr. Ruffuer, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and Qen. 
Eaton. U. S. Commissioner of education^ the 

Iv»fc,„ aWSuI from tho PftS- 


dred dollars, it is true, but at what fearful 
cost; they have raised 1100, bat they have 
paid 400 to raise it, thus making tho rich, richer, 
and the poor, poorer." 

As will be seen from tho above, the lecturer 
was eminently practical. 1 His illustrations 
were exceedingly apt and kept tho audience 
interested and entertained to-its close. Pro- 
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THE GBOWTH OF IDEAS A1I05G THE 
UEGB0E8 AND INDIANS- 



It is a truism to say that tho welfare of our 
country depends on the ideas which are pre- 
valent. Noinquiry, then, can be more helpful 
in determininK our condition as a nation than 
that which relates to the progress of ideas 
among 'those classes which give us most anxie- 
ty. The Frcedmcn and the Indians arc not the 
worst classes among us, hut they have been 
the most ignorant, and every patriot is desir- 
ous of knowing their present mental condition 
A recent visit to tho Normal Institute at 
Hampton, Va., on the occasion of its gradua- 
ting exercises, gave your correspondent, as he 
listened to the addresses of the students and 
conversed with different colored people, un 
opponunity to collect tacts which, though not 

decisive, arc at least suggestive on this i it 

UndJuhtedly, these ideas came largely through 
the inBncncc of Hampton Institute; but it 
must bo remembered that similar institutions 
of the American Missionary Association ami 
other boards are scattered throughout the 
South, and that, through their educated stu- 
dents, these ideas are diffused far and wide 
among the colored people. 

As to aort, the colored man long since 
learned the Divine law, that if he would not 
work, neither should he cat. One could not 
sit for an hour on the wharf at Norfolk, 
did lately, and watch tho colored men about 
the sloops nnd lighters and on the docks, 
without being impressed by tho fact that they 
had learned to work. . 

The same lesson is just now being diligent- 
ly conned by the Indians. Carl Schu.z in 
bis 'speech at Hampton, declared that the In- 
dians were discovering that they must work 
or starve, that hunting would on longer sup- 
port them, and that the land must be cultiva- 
ted for food. A similar truth was uttered by 
"Bear's Heart," an Indian youth, who made 
ing address in broken English — 



ed well illustrates it.' The same spirit appears 
n the support of the " Butler School," situa- 
unds lof the Institute, and 
eStiiteof Virgin- 
al open 

ly five months; hut the parents of the chil- 
en, finding employment in a canuing caab- 
hment on ttie Institution's property, gladly 
:ek for each child from their 
d so keep the school open 
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Said he: ''Before I 
here, I pla,; m, mother and sisters work. 
When I go back, m, mother and sisters do 
housework; I dig the ground"— a purpose 
which was loudly applauded. An amusing 
story is told of a certain great General who is 
supposed to sympathize with the barbarous 
sentiment, "The only good Indian is a dead 
Fortress Monroe 
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Hampton, he was inveighing against them, 
and declaring vehemently that they coulu not 
be taught to work, when he cast h 
field belonging to the Institut 
were ten Indian boys vigorou; 

As to property, the desire i 
very strong smong both Ind 
for the possession of land. 1 
that many Indians on Western 
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teachers 1: 
Treasury, subjec 
discount for cast 
and are looking 
ployment. Dad 
and successful mi 
ers, they can elevate their people. But at 
Hampton, a stalwart black man. in a post- 
i, gave the students a ringing 
,o desert, hecause of its hard- 
ships, the vocation of a teacher, "which," 
said he, turning to President Hayes, who sat 
before him, '• is a nobler position than even 
that of President of the United States." The 
responsibilities of the negro for village im- 
provements in the South and for the evangel- 
ization ot Africa were points dwelt upou by 
other speakers. 

We listened with peculiar interest to refer- 
ences made in the graduating addresses to the 
relation of the colored man to oiher rucen. It 
vas pleasing to see the kind and forgiving 
ipirit manifested. - No bitterness was showu 
either publicly or privately because colored 
teachers had failed to secure their pay. An 
sting essay on "The Advantage of Dis- 
itages" referred to their ill treatment in 
the past, with oo word of reproach. One 
speaker advanced the sentiment that the col- 
ored man need net feel especially troubled at 
his past deprivation of political privileges; 
that it was heller for lym not to have much in- 
fluence in government until lie had become lil- 
ted to exercise that influence wisely. Otherlikc 
utterances were made, full of'patience, modes 
ty. loyalty, hopefulness and » Worthy auibi- 
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THE LYNOHBUBS NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

The meeting of the first Normal Institute of 
colored people iu this State. (I believe in this 
country) was arranged by Dr. Rulluer, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and Gen. 
Eaton. V. S. Commissioner of education^; the 
ni-ces-urv means befng provided from the Pea- 
lyfund. A. 

The six weeks' sea-don was-qpened on trie 
15th of July in the African >tethVlist Churchj; 
the address of welcome, an able and elnquerit 
effort, being made by Major Kirkpatrick, a 
prominent lawyer and politician of tbia dis- 
trict, who, from hie early life, lias been noted 
for his kindly interest iu the colored people, 
and disinterested zeal for their religious wel- 
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dred dollars, it is true, but at. what fearful 
cost; they have raised $100, but they have 
paid 400 to raise it, thus making tho rich, richer,, 
and the poor, poorer." 

As will be seen from the Above, the lecturer 
was eminently practical. His illustrations 
were exceedingly apt and kept the audience 
interested and entertained to-its close. Pro- 
fessor M. it is evident is in full sympathy with 
his race. But he is a wise man; he knows the real 
needs, and is doing his. utmost to make his 
people know, them and he deserves and receives 
the confidence^ every trho philauthopist." 

The Institute was under the management of 
Mr. H. P Montgomery, principal of the 
colored grammar school in Washington, as- 
sited by his wife Mrs. E. P. Montgomery, 
who was a teacher before her marriage, and 
still gives instruction in special branches in 
her husband's school, and his brother Prof. 
W. S. Montgomery of Alcorn University, 
Miss. Mr. Montgomery and hia aids were 
chosen upon the recommendation of Gen. 
Eaton, and the selection proved every way 
fortunate ; the intelligent Messrs. Montgomery, 
with the amiable wife of the elder having won 
golden opinions during their sojourn among 
us. The Lynchburg papers alluded repeated- 
ly to the Principal aud his brother as 
• cultivated gentlemen," a tribute to which all 
who made their acquaintance considered them 
justly entitled. I called on Mrs. Montgomery 
at her lodgings and met her frequently at the 
Institute, -ind found her an interesting lady, 
kind, sensibTe and good, and deeply interest- 
ed in the advancement of the African race, 
with which she identifies herself, although 
there ia very little in her appearance to indi- 
cate her connection with it. I asked many 
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Dr. Ruffner's address was pronounced a mo 
excellent one bv all who heard it, and tl 
hearty applause Vejicited from the colon 
people showed that his kindly words of syr. 
pathy and encouragement had struck a r 
sponsive chord in their hearts." 

Besides their regular instructions to the I 
stitute, Mr. H. P. Montgomery, principal 
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his farm, built him a little house, comfortably 
fed his family, off his farm, and secured about 
a hundred dollars a year in cash. When wt 
met him, he was on the way to, Hampton tc 
see his son graduate with valedictory honors. 
Geo. Sykes, of Lake Drummond, Va., ia 8 
man whose name deserves to go on record. 
Mr. Sykes affirms that eight years ago he was 
the first colored man in his township who 
owned land. Now twenty-five own from five 
to thirty acres each, and I 
without encumbrance, while 
ers have bought land and ar( 
As to sflf-hctp, we heard t 
aging words from speakers on 
" We must stand on our own teet, ■■ saia one 
speaker, "and must not trust alone to mis- 
sionary societies or State or individual aid." 
"No talk," he added, "will make me equal 
to other men, but I must equal them, if at all, 
by my own exertions." A striking instance of 
self-help is more, conclusive testimony. We 
conversed with a certain young Hampton 
graduate who gave us a remarkable history. 
B» was an. orphan. After saving up |1SS oy 
farm work, he went to Hampton for study, 
receiving no aid, and working summers. At 
the end of two years, he found lie had not 
more than forty dollars left, so he went to 
teaching. But he was paid only in orders on 
the State Treasury, which he could not get 
cashed except at a discount of generally twen- 
ty per cent. With business wisdom, he secur- 
ed a living by farm-work in summer, saved 
up his orders on the Treasury, till at the end 
of three years the State cashed them in full, 
and then he went back and graduated. No,t 
even Dr. Goodell, of missionary fame, carrying 
hia trunk on his back to Andovcr for the sake 
of an education, showed more heroism than 
this colored boy. 

The colored people's desire (or education has 
long been known, and the incident just relat- 
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Tna bill pending at the last session of Con- 
gress to establish a national educational fund 
was reported by the committee on educatiou 
and labor. It provided that the net proceeds 
of the s.ile of public lands and the net proceeds 
of patents Bhall be forcevcr consecrated and set 
apart for the education of the people, for the white 
first ten years to be apportioned nccordingto " 
the illiteracy of the population of the several 
States and Territories. Tho proceeds were to 
be invested in United States bonds, the inter- 
est only to be paid to the States. The addition 
of the net proceeds from the patent office 
was made, because the amount realized from 
the sale of public lands has been reduced in 
recent years to a small figure. 



both delivered lectures in the colored 
churches of the city, tn large audiences, in- 
cluding members of the Institute. The Prin- 
cipal spoke in regard to the general welfare 
of his people. I enclose a police of his ad^i 
dress taken from the Lynchburg Virginian. ' J 
Prof. Montgomery's subject was " Moralj 
Training" and I subjoin the comments of the 

" Professor W 8. Montgomery, delivered 
a lecture lust night in tho Court street Baptist 
church, upon the subject of Moral Training. 
The lecture was well conceived and well de- 
livered, and reflects great credit upon the Pro- 
fessor who is iu all respects a cultured gcntlc- 

" A large audience was in attendance, who 
seemed much impressed by tho wise advice 
which the speaker gave. When education and 
culture shall give to the colored peoplo more 
such leaders as Messrs. Montgomery, we may 
look for the rapid development aud elevation 
of the 

"Wise Words from a Colored Man— 
Professor H. P. Montgomery, principal of the 
Lynchburg Normal Institute, delivered a lec- 
ture Wednesday night, at the Jackson Street 
M. E. Church, which we wish every member 
of his race in the South could have heard, 
the many eminently sensible utterances ^ 
which his lecture abounded we have space 
ly for tho following : 

"Many of you, I understand," said tho, 
Kpeaker, "have been clamoriug for social equal- 
ity. I am glad for tho sake of the race, that 
you have not got it. The colored raco, in the 
very nature of things, cannot bo equal to tho 
ce. It has only been fifteen years 
have emerged from tho depths of ig- 
and superstition, with many of the 
vices, the outgrowth of slavery, clinging to us; 
and wero we to bo placed by the whites upon 
the same social plane, it would take from us 
the great stimulant which we now have to de- 
velop our intellectual and moral natures. ' It 
is better to be than to seem to bo,' a nd to bo 
made the social equals of tho white raco would 
be to elevato our vices, and not ourselves. 
Let us strive to educate ourselves intellectually 
and morally, to the highest possible point, and 
wo will find it unnecessary to claim equality. 
The wojld is just, and will place us iu that 
position which we deserve to fill." 

Professor Montgomery also urged the im- 
portance of thrift. Speaking of tho numerous 
excursions which havo been gotten up by tho 
colored people, he said : " If a church gets iu 
debt it hires a railroad train, tho members of 
the church and its friends buy tickets to the 
amount say of $500, four hundred dollars ol 
this amount is paid to tho railroad company. 
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The American Missionary Association, 
which has now completed eighteen years of 
work in the South, has during that time ex- 
pended $4,800,000, $3,000,000, of which 
were employed in the education of the color- 
ed race. During the same period, it sent to 
the South some five thousand three hundred* 
missionaries and teachers. It has nineteen 
educational institutions in its jurisdiction, 
and Bixty-five churches have, grown up under ( ... 

its auspices About fifteen thousand pupils i the remainder the church receivos, and tho 
were taught by graduates of its institutions trustees congratulate themselves upon their fi- 
during the past year. | nancial ability. They havo raised the hun- 
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employed, and it is greatly to tne creait oi 
our colored citizens, that people, very few of 
whom are possessed of sufficient means to re- 
lease them from the cares of daily toil, should 
have been willing to undertake such an addi- 
tional burden at the hottest season of the year, 
for the general welfare of their race, without 
the hope of individual profit. The teachers 
expressed themselves as delighted with the 
manner of their entertainment, and surprised 
at the ease and abundance of their lodging- 
houses. I called at several of the houses where 
the teachers were staying, and was cordially 
invited by the family into a parlor furnished 
always with comfort, and sometimes with taste 
and elegance, and was in every case assured 
by the landlady that they did -not regard 
the trouble and expense, they were under- 
taking, so much were they concerned in the 
success of the enterprise. 

The Institute consisted of about two hun- 
dred and 'twenty members, presenting great 
contrasts in appearance and worldly condition. 
They were of ever^ v s1rad*-froin-pure white to 
jet black; some handsome, refined and intelli- 
gent looking, evidently the " upper crust" of 
a society which is fast dividing into' classes, as 
with other races accustomed to comfortable 
if not luxurious living, while others were of 
the plain, sturdv hard-working class belonging 
to the type which the slave-holder called 
" corn-field hands." 

There were one or two grey headed men, \ 
and one or two boya and girls so youthful in 
appearance that one could hardly suppose them 
invested with tho dignity requisite for the 
pedagogue. 

The Hampton students did themselves and 
their school great credit, aud were pronounced 
by far the best material of the Institute, 
though there were very good specimens from 
the Richmond Institute, Howard University, 
and a few from the public schools of the State. 
Thoroughness and clearness were the distin- 
guishing points of those who had the advan- 
tage of 'Hampton teaching, and it was easy to 
see that the Hampton pupils meant to make 
their mark, in their generation. 

The plan of the Institute was to give five 
days of the week to study of tho usual Eng- 
lish branches, calisthenics, mmic, drawing, 
etc. ( the English studies beiugconducted bya 
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member of the Institute, under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. or Mrs. Montgomery and the ex- 
"ei.es being agreeably varied by smg.ng 
Stcd by Pro?. Grant, frequently assisted 
St Kinckle of this city. The Satur- 
J ivs were devoted to the discussion of subjects 
Snated by the Principal some days before, 
25? the names of those who would read es- 
says. Lectures from visitors usually followed 
the debates. tu-j 
The first of these discussions which I had 
the pleasure of hearing was on the question, 
What is the best method of developing orig- 
inal investigation with children!" The female 
:V„.|i ts bavin" been appointed to debate it. 
\ I eiilered the Hull Miss Alice Kinckle a 
graduate of Howard University and teacher 
n one of the Lynchburg schools, took her 
stand on the platform. and in a graceful and 
interesting manner 
woul'd have been crs 
any where. ner 
sensible and well wi 

p. Mirk and Perry, both Hampton graduates, 
and after they had — 
a remarkably hand: 
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this land a more favored race than ours," 
said he. earnestly, " a race which for many 
generations has felt all the best influences of 
freedom, religion, and education, while 
the mass of our people are still benighted in ig- 
norance and degradation ;" then followed a 
most fervant appeal to those to whom the 
light of knowledge had been given to carry 
that light to others. It was truly gratifying 
to those who hope for the welfare of the Neg- 
ro-American in our country to hear such 
noble sentiments so well expressed by a full 
blood Negro. Prof. W. S. Montgomery was 
next called upon for an address but declined 
in gentle, graceful terms, saying he could 
add nothing to what had already been said 
by members of the Institute— that it was evi- 
dent they understood the influence which 
should extend from the school room to the 
hearthstone and he hoped they would live 
up to their convictions. 

Mr Stephens furnished notes of the meet- 
ings for one of the daily papers and the editor 
thanked him in very complimentary terms 
for so doing. I enclose account of the exer- 
cises of the last two or three day which I did 
not have the pleasureof attending., 

CLOSINO EXERCISES OF THE NORMAL 
INSTITUTE. 
LvHCHBUna, Aug. 20th, 1880. 
To Iht KiUor of the Virginian : 

Sir ■ Please allow me space in your paper to 
describe the exercises of the last two days of 
the Institute. The session yesterday was spent 
in a geueral way. The school listened to an in- 
terea'ing essay from on of its members, and a 
very practical speech upon the subject of teach- 
ing by Mr. J. E. Yoder, of the city public 
schools Much of the time during the morning 
..e-sioi, was spent ill the rendition of music un- 
der the direction of Prof Grant, who has 
taught Bosuccoasfullv that v.-rv dihVult branch. 
\: t o'clock the teachers assembled to listen to 

M. A. Newell, principal of the Mary 
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ladroon from Wash- 
delivered "a bright little ad- 
Sevcral others followed, the esnys be- 
ted to five "minuses each, and were all 
nmutrd, sensible and entertaining— delivered 
in excellent style. 

After the speakers Bclcctcd for the occasion 
hail ended their remarks, Mr. Moutgomcry re- 
; , nested any of the male teachers who had any 
thing to say on the subject to address the In- 
stitute. Several young men responded to this 
appeal, though their speeches not being prepar- 
es for the occasion made a less favorable impres- 
sion than those of the young ladles. I must 
except from this statement and address made 
by Mr. G. E. Stephens, a Hampton graduate, 
now tcuchingin Winchester, Va. Mr. Stephens 
is a thick set, line looking young black man, 
with beautiful teeth, a very agreeable voice 

,nd excellentdclivery-dec.dedly what ivou Id ^^^^&&[. „ 8 .poke upon the 



of the teachers who impressed me as 
tall young black 
modest 

manners, who carefully kept th, 
the meeting during the whole term. I found 
from conversation with him that his only 
chances for learning were in attending the 
Danville public schools for fifteen months, 
that he is now teaching in hiB own county, ] 
has 130 pupils on his lUt; until recently has 
had a wretched building, hardly lit for a sta- 
ble, for his school room, but has lately been 
given a better house. 

One afternoon I went to the Institute while 
the school was engaged in reading one of 
those tough pieces in the sixth reader, the 
teacher for the day being Mr. Norvell of Rich- 
mond, directed by Mr. H. P. Montgomery. 
The lesson was on the Pilgrim Fathers, nnd 
the questions that followed the reading elici- 
ted the surprising fact that some of the teach- 
ers otherwise apparently intelligent and well 
informed had never heard of the Pilgrim's 
aforesaid, and were quite ignorant of the causes 
that led to their landing on " the stern nnd rock- 
bound coast" of New England and indeed of 
anything connected with "that enterprising 
portion of the Union. That a teacher in apub- 
lic school should be thus uninformed of what 
every American child is supposed to know 
seemed very singular, and I was at a loss to 
understand it until I saw a program of studies 
recommended to teachers of country schools 
extending through nine terms, in which no 
historical work was included, except a histo- 
ry of Virginia for the ninth term. 
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I asked Mr. Montgomery Tf he had found 
decided difference in the treatment of colored 
men North and South, and he said that for 
himself, he had suffered nothing from color 
prejudice in the North, still he thought, all 
things considered, the Negroes' best chances 
were in the South ; what he deamed hard in the 
South was that the Southeru white man made 
no distinction of closstfs among the Negroes, 
but treated the educated man, with refined 
manners, no better than he did the uncouth 
and ignorant of his race — excluding him from 
the church, the public assembly -and the 
traveling conveyance. 

The Institute was closed as it was opened 
by Major Kirkpatrick. 

Upon the whole the meeting was full of 
encouragement for those who look for pro- 
gress among our colored citizens. Intelli- 
gence, cultivation, and a bright spirit of 
cheerful industry were shown by many/of 
the teachers, all of whom will I am sure/de- 
rive lasting benefit from attending the 
Lynchburg Normal Institute. 

OnitA Lanohorke. 
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have been called i 
fellow." Mr. Stephens i 
like a gentleman, and I heard no speak 
more pleasure during the sessions of 
stitute than this veritable son of Han 
on more than one occasion, without 
preparation spoke in fluent and forcil 
guage on various subjects in a niannei 
gave promise of great usefulness in ll 
told of a fine mind well trained in p 
knowledge. After briefly noticing tne oest j 
methods of developing originality with 
children Mr. Stephens diverged from the 
track of the speakers who had proceeded hnn 
and dwelt with much earnestness on the great 
value of originality in mind and character in 
its influence in life, citing as illustrative 
examples Christopher Columbus, Martin Luth- 
er and Sir Isaac Newton. 

Another of the Saturday debates was in re- 
gard to securing the co-operation of parents 
with teachers; the male teachers being select- 
ed to discuss it. The first speaker was an el- 
derly, plain looking blnck man, dressed in 
homespun, whose chances for education had 
evidently not been of the best. He made a 
very sensible speech, marred by an occasional 
inaccuracy in grammar or pronunciation, 
dwelling on various points of school manage- 
ment, and especially condemning pnrtiality, 
which he called " possheality, " reiterating 
the word sundry times, and being each 
time greeted with a burst of derisive laugh- 
ter from his better taught coworkers. 
As he brought out " possheality" again and 
again with much emphasis, and the relentless 
mirth continued, he looked around him appa- 
rently at a loss to know whether he had made 
a good point or his companions had a joke 
on him, and at last took his seat evidently 
dubious still at the impression he had made. 
He wns followed by a teksher who made somo 
forcible remarks in regard to the teachers, 
visiting the parents of all the children alike— 
" not only those who entertained him hand- 
somely, gave him fine dinners and offered hhn 
sofas and cushioned chairs to sit on, but also 
those who had only stools and benches for 
scats and only coarse fare to eat." After this 
arose a long-winded, sentimental youth, who 
dwelt at great length on the importance of sc- 
curingthc influence of the mothers. The speak- 
er grew verbose, and those who believe that 
Negroes have no humor, might have had their 
theories shaken, when this orator having tak- 
en his seat, after bestowing a lack a daisical 
smile about him, a tall young black a moor 
seemed to dart into the air, as he asked ab- 
ruplty, "Could not the gentleman have conden 
seil all his remarks into that wise old saying, 
' Look after hen and the chickens will look 
after themselves!' " dropping instantly out of 
sight, to be promptly followed by another 
dusky brother who Baid in a mock sentimen- 
al tone "Perhaps the gentleman had meant to 
allude to that tender poem, 4 Let'mo kiss him 
for his mother,' " likewise disappearing hastily 
amidst uproarious laughter. When Mr. Mont- 
gomery's inexorable gavel had restored order, 
Mr. Stephens made some impressive remarks 
on the power of the teachera of the colored 
people to influence their race. There was 
something irresistably pathetic in the young 
man's voice as he spoke of the great need of 
moral age'ncieB among his people; There is 
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Thus a pupil whose chances for education 
are limited to the dismct schools of the State 
would remain forever ignorant of the history 
of any part of our country except that of his 
own State. Such facts are a strong argument 
for a national system of education which shall 
| cultivate in the minds of all American chil- 
dren knowledge nud love of our whole coun- 
| try. 

' At one of my visits to the Institute I found 
| I had mistaken the hour, and only one or two 
! persons were In the Hall, among them Prof, 
' \V. S. Montgomery, who was drawing d 
grams on the blackboard to illustrate his next 
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Prof. Newell offered 
tie- memory of Dr. Barnes Sears for Iiib great 
,„il.lif services as manager of the Peabody fund. 
They were adopted by a rising vote 

Prof. McKeen. whoBe interest in the Institute 
has not abated since its incipiency, made a 
sic, rt but highly complimentary speech to in- 
structors and teachers. He paid the instructors 
a line compliment and predicted great good from 
the "inhering of teachers. 

Major Kirkpatrick, of this city, who deliver 
ed the welcome address to the teachera, was 
introduced by the principal to deliver the part- 



; talking with the Pro- 
entertaining account of 
He says the Negroes 
mt of voting; that it is 
o attempt such a thing 
vote the Democratic 
graciously allowed to 
to regret this state of 
affairs much as he deem3 the majority of the 
Africans much too ignorant to vote, and says 
the government should have provided educa- 
tion first and suffrage afterwards. He says 
the schools they have now, are hardly worthy 
of the name ; that Northern people cannot con- 
ceive the ignorance, degradation and exces- 
sive poverty of most of the Negroes. He 
thinks however that the worst is over, the 
schools, poor as they arc, begin to have some 
influence, some of the Negroes are beginning 
jto own a little property, and there arc many 
signs of progress 
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parting address. He' based his 'remarks upon 
truth, bonestry and chastity as cardinal virtues; 
and industry, economy and politeness as minor 
,ues. He reasoned logically and forcibly 
,0 these as being the great foundation stones 
■v'hich he urged us to lay at the very bottom of 
our work if we wished the superstructure to 
stand. He urged all to become Christians and 
hoped to meet all at last in the better world. 

lion. C. T. Smith, State Senator from Nel- 
m,n, was present by invitation from Mr. Glass, 
Superintendent of City Schools, and made a 
very interesting aud happy address. Ho was 
frequently applauded during its delivery and 
received a vote of thanks at its close. 

The Principal delivered a short parting 
speech expressinghls deep interest in each one 
who had attended the school. The committee 
reported the resolutions of thanks to all con- 
cerned in making the school a success, which 
were unanimously received. 

The following resolutions were afterwards 
offered by Mr. Hayes, of Richmond, and Be- 
conded by Mr. Norvell, of that city: Recogniz- 
ing the valuable services rendered by our able 
instructors, their earnest efforts to benefit and 
and train tho teachers in the most approved 
methods Of education ; their sincerity in dis- 
charging this all-responsible undertaking ; the 
efficiency evinced by them in Imparting useful 
and practical instruction, so that the teachers 
can return to their homea better prepared to ed- 
ucate the young mind; Therefore. 

Bt it StulMd, 1st, That we tender to our in- 
■tructora our deepest and unfeigned thankr 

2d, That we pray Dlvl 
permit them to 



safe 



3rd, That they may be favored with 
return to their homes and friends. 

They were accepted by a rising vote. The 
audience was highly entertained several time. 



th both races. He knows 
Montgomery of Mississippi, a jet black 
Negro, who owns Jefferson Davis's plantation, 
and is now a wealthy and prosperous man, 
having little general education, but with 
abundance of common sense and very good 
business knowledge. He employs many hands, 
all Negroes, and manages them better than 
anybody in the district. He has a handsome 
residence and fine library, which his sister, a 
highly educated woman, takes charge 
of, with liberty to enlarge it at discretion. 

In talking with Mr. Montgomery of the in- 
terests of his race, he said regretfully, that one 
of the great troubles of the colored people in 
this generation are their ignorant preachers, 
men, often with natural gifts as leaders, who 
had come to the front at the emancipation and 
having assumed leadership among their people, 
were now loth to withdraw, though for many 
of them their day is over and their usefulness is 
ended. I found this feeling prevalent among 
the teachers, who often find their efforts cramp- 
ed by the opposition of the preachers to all 
progressive ideas. One of the young teachers 
from Albemarle Baid he had met with much 
difficulty in this way when trying to introduce 
Calisthenic exercises into his Bchool. The 
pastor of a neighboring church had visited 
the school bouse and observed the teacher's 
ethod with sullen disapproval, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday^gave notice from his pulpit 
that all who permitted their children to 
"practice them tricks" should be promptly 
expelled from the church. Expulsion from 
the church has had its terrors for the Negroes 
hitherto and has not been without its whole- 
some influence in the past, just as papal excom- 
munication was once a vast power in Christen- 
dom, but his African Reverence is destined 
ere long to find, as the false prophets of oth- 
er races, who have abused their sacred office, 
have dope before them, that the human mind 
enlightened by knowledge, throws off the 
' of superstition and grows independ- 



We add to the above interesting report, 
the following extracts from an article 
written for a Boston paper by Dr. Mayo, 
whose lecture at the Lynchburg Insti- 
tute was highly apprcicatetl by bis au- 
dience. ', 
The past ten years have witnessed a quiet I 
revolution in Virginia, which is rapidly chang-\ 
ing it from the Old to the New Dominion. 
The cause of the people's common schools has 
been fought out in every community. While 
we at the North have been looking at the old 
State through the lurid lens of the political 
telescope, its public school men, with hardly 
a word of recognition from the Northern peers, 
have done a work which, when fully under- 
stood, will entitle them to the gratitude of 
the American people. At the head of this 
noble body of men and women is Dr. W. H. 
Ruffner, State Superintendent of Instruction, 
who more than any other man in the South 
stands in the place of Horace Mann in the 
education of the North. We have no space 
for the interesting details of this silent revo- 
lution . Enough to say that, to-day, the city 
of Richmond appropriates sixty thomand dol- 
lars yearly, and educates more than five thou- 
sand children in her good public schools, and 
is working in this line with a vigor and intel- 
ligence worthy of all admiration. The cities 
of Petersburg, Lynchburg, Norfolk, Staunton, 
—indeed, all the leading towns of the State, 
—are following the lead of Richmond. The 
isolated population of large country districts 
is a serious drawback to effective school-keep- 
ing; yet the efforts of teachers and people, 
under very embarrassing circumstances, to 
reach the children, would shame the apathy 
of many an old township in the heart of New 
England. A system of Teachers' County In- 
stitutes now covers the State; and it is one 
advintage of a new departure that the best 
methods of instruction can be at once intro- 
duced into all the schools. Amid all the 
political and financial exasperations of the 
last ten years, the common school in Virginia 
has steadily made its way, till no politician 
■ty dares get across its track ; and a good 



deal in the recent revolution in State politics 
turns upon the invincible determination of 
three-fourths of its people to educste their 
children in the light of modern times. . 

I have just come from a visit of two weeks 
to the University of Virginia and the city of 
Lynchburg, upon the invitation of Dr. Ruff- 
ner, to assist in the first State Institute of 
white and colored teachers. By the aid of 
the Peabody Fund, the doctor has been able 
to summon five hundred white teachers to 
the university for a six weeks' summer school 
of instruction. 

At Lynchburg, we found two hundred and 
fifty colored teachers at the same work. 
They were a remarkable body of young peo- 
ple, largely composed of intelligent young 
men, working with a vigor and devotion of 
which any race might be proud. Their sum- 
mer school is also the chief topic of interest 
for the best people in that thriving city. Ite 
exercises are attended by many of the fore- 
moBt citizens; and the writer of this article, 
at the close of his lectures before it, was in- 
vited to address the people on the general 
subject of popular education . 

The common school is to day, the moBt vi- 
tal end of Southern life, especially in Virginia 
and Georgia, and is rapidly coming to the 
front in every Southern State. The President 
of the United States, in his late speech at 
Columbus, struck the key-note of _ American 
statesmanship in his words concerning educa- 
tion in the South. There are many ways in 
which the State of Hancock and Adams cam 
give aid and comfort to the State of Jefferson 
and Washington in this great enterpries. 
The field is wnito for harvest. Let us not be 
found on the wrong side of the fence, looking 
on, but going not to the work. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



[ Prom Our Dumb Animate. ] 

, THE OLD COLONEL. 
That is what they called him, and he went 
bj that name in the neighborhood. He was 
an old horee. My first knowledge of the Old 
Colonel was in the fall, two or three years ago. 
I bad been spending the summer among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and had re- 
ceived- -being ad invalid— so much bene- 
fit from the fresh mountain air and the pure- 
spring water, for which that State is so justly 
celebrated, that I had lengthened my visit in- 
to autumn, and had concluded to try some 
part of the winter there too, away from the 
piercing east winds of Boston. 

The Old Colonel had been, as I had learn- 
ed, in bis young days, a good-looking, high- 
spirited horse, and had the credit of being a 
remarkably intelligent animal. There were 
still traces of these characteristics in him. 
The man who owned him was the father of a 
large family of boys, and they delighted to 
tell of the "fine points » in the old horse, 
and the great feats he had performed in his 
younger days. Each of the boys as they grew 
up had, from lime to time, a hand in driving 
him. At the time I first noticed the Old Col- 
onel, two or three of the boys were at home, 
and would exhibit his speed on the roads, al- 
though his appearance indicated poor feed 
and failing strength ;.but the whip. was appli- 
ed to take the place of food and develop the 
speed and strength of the poor creature. 

When used as a draught horse, I often no- 
ticed the overloads which they put on him, 
and the cruel manner in which they beat him 
to force him to move the load ; but not always 
was I a silent spectator. For expostulations 
I received what might have been expected 
from such a source. Curses and cruelty of- 
ten run together. 

I noticed, as time passed on, that the Old 
ColoDfcl grew thinner and thinner, and could 
scarcely get about. When not at work, he 
was turned out to stray in the highway 
to pick up his living. He came along tie 
road frequently, and into the yard by the 
house where I boarded, and I had, too often 
for my pleasure, opportunities to Bee him. 
Aa autumn advanced and the cold increased, 
the green grass was turned brown by the frosts 
where it was not all eaten off, and the poor 
beast showed his want of food by the tight- 
ness of his skin, which was about all that was 
left to cover his boneB and keep them from 
falling to pieces. Day after day I saw " " 
dragging his feeble limbs along by the 
side, picking up what he could get to kee'p 
him from starvation. At length Thanksgiv- 
ing came. What had that poor, starved, dy- 
ing creature to be thankful for ? Doubt not. 
There ua God in heaven! 

On the night before Thanksgiving day 
there came a snow-storm, and the snow fell 
to the depth of three or four inches. The morn- 
ing following the Old Colonel' came wallow- 
ing in the snow, along the road by my quar- 
ters, and the gate to the field, near by, being- 
open, he walked in and pawed the snow from 
off the ground to get a bite of the Btubble, 
his Thanksgiving dinner! It was the last time 
that I saw him. A short time afterwards I 
learned that a kind neighbor had persuaded 
his owner to allow him to be killed, nnd so 
be relieved from his Bufferings. They led the 
poor, abused, starved OK; Colonel to the 
woods. A kind blow laid him in the soft 
snow — warmer than the hearts of that fath- 
er and those sons— to rest and to sleep! 
Some may say, never to wake; but I think 
there is an account to be settled. The law 
of retribution will be executed by a just God, 
the Creator of all ! Lewis ' 
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Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

INCOEtPOItATED IN 1870. 
8. C. Asjktboko. J. F. B. iluniu, ' 

Principal; Treasurer. 

Devoted to the Education of Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Hace. and tu Industrial Training. 



Annual session from October lnt till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Term, of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of short nnd long division 

Tuition free to all. Board, etc., ton dollars 
per month, parable monthly, half in cash and 
half in labor; sir dollars cash, and four dollars 
in work required of those under 19 rears 
The first rear is probationary. None 
fourteen or over twenty-eight yeara of age need 
apply. 

The institution is aUed by the Sta'le'bi 
U supported mainly by vroluntury contribu 
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Twelfth Annual Voitim* 
ONE THOUSAND AND FIFTY PAGES. 



Price. Five Dollars. 



This work i* thr r.-.-.v-ni/.-,] suiiro-nf information on 
the Statistics of American Newspapers. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politician! 

and the U^-jmrt m.-ut^ of lli- IKhitii ,t re|v i.:j.gr: lit 

Btatementa as the only recognized authority. 

It gives the Name of all Newspapers and other 
Periodicals. 

It give the Politics. Religion, Class o 

It tfiv.-s the r>ays of Issue. 

It gives rli- Editor's Name. 

It gives the Publisher's Name. 

It gives the si/.- of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription Price. 

It gives the I'M- of r-Nuhl^hinent. ani 
lasi ill.:.- information al..,nt ilio ,/i cenl.it i< -n. and several 
valuable tables snd classifications. 

KevmeiJ aniiimUy, mi l int. .no.ui-jii i,v. .u-ht down to 
the latest date. 

Sent to any address on receipt of the price. Address 
(JKO, P. R I) WELL A CO., Publishers, 
{Newspaper Advertising Bureau,)' 

10 Spruce Hi., New York. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 give and devise to the Trustee* of the Hamp- 
ton Nomud and Agricultural Institute at Hamp- 
ton, Va., the sum of. dollars, payable 

For further information address, 

8. A ARMSTRONG, Principal, 
J Hampton, Virgin' 
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A NEW BOOK.--JUST OUT. 



Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, — MONEY, 
TARIFF, — Etc. 

Price 50 Cents. Jfailerf on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Hampton, Va. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES! 

N. McNeill, invites attention of the public generally 
to his large and carefully selected stock of Boots and 
Shoes ot the 

Boat Clty-mnclo Worlt, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other goods la 
my store will be sold lower than ever, in consideration 
of tho times. Please give me a call and see for your- 
selves. Ladles' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. . 
MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON, VA. 



,perday at home. Samph... 
'AddressSTirisoN&Co., Portland, 



M. A. BOOKER & BRO., 

Dealeri in 

Dregs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Ulass, 

HABDWARK AND TOILET ABT1CLKS, 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 

H«mptoa, Vi r ,l.,i B . 



TheoOorlck A. WlUlama. Wm. C. Dickson 

t. a. williams & co., 
Wholesale Grocers, 

commd3stom merchants, 

« * < Boanoko Square, Nonulk, Va. 5-t. 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. H. Parramore hns permanently 
settled in Hampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on the lyetb, and 
insert artificial ecu. Rooms, over H. L, 
Schmelz & Co.'s store, on Main street. 



JAMES M. BUTT, 

(succasaoa to roaass . SUTT.) 
M JIIOFACTIRUS' AQEIT, IMPOITII J»o DEAtEX la 

RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools. 
BELTINC, PACKINO, OILS eX WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINCS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, * 
BraaM Good., efco. *o., 

No. 5 Market Sguare. Norfolk, Va. 



17 LIGHT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

HAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every BCale of the finest steel finish, possess- 
ing a fineness of actioD and a durability un- 
surpassed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for our illustrated catalpgue and 
price list. 
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THESIQUAL. " FISH IN SIGHT I " 
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The great sea-fisheries of the United Stales 
have been, from the earliest history of tiic 
country, ono of the chief sources of its wealth. 
In 1024, thePilgrimssenta.hip load of Mi lo 
England. In 1080, the profits of Ihc Cape 
Cod fisheries were appropriated to found a 
free school. The importance of the busintss , = 

of1.rfe~X 

b, which the British Government endeavor,,! j family, ln,t s caught not so much for food-, 
to reduce the colonic to submission, ... an act <<« ««• f« » fertilizer, one MWnol or inn- 
depriviag tbem of the right lo fish on .be ;y size hc,ng counted equal to as hovel fn of 
Banks of Newfoundland. In 1873, Ihc |.ro . barn yard manure. They arc sold OP Cape 
oncUof ' £S ■mSSod fisheries amounted to | Cod at one dollar a thousand, and 2,500 



over eleven and .half million o( dollars. The aro considered 
immense co,l and mackerel fisheries form the Any 
most important part of the business, but there obliged _ to 1 
arc other fisheries of great value. Herring aro 
taken in the rivers and bayk from North Caroli- 
na northward; halibut in the cold waters 
of the Banks nnd Greenland ; menhaden along 
(he roast from New Jersey to MaineyvThc oys ; , 
tor's favorite home is in the Chi 
bays;lurtle abound 



In the 



ill r 



t for an aero of land . 
ivo olfactories who ia 
neighborhood of an a- 
bably consider Iho 



■ which 



fertilized, 
number more than i 
successful fishing boa' 
vcl at the fortuuate pi 

finds for every nccessarv occupation men 
willing to undertake it. The abundant oil or 
the menhaden is a very important part ..t its 
value, said to have been first hrougli ' 



by a x 



t lish, 



.vliiih 



OI.se 
> the su 
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the quantity of 

fish. 'she collected it.'nnd carried a bnlllrfnll 
to town, to see if she could sell it to a uiuchin- 



1.1, It is nWjued principally in leather 
dressing, andaUo, to some extent, by rope ma- 
ker* and painters. . . a 

Tlio wholeaalo capture of the menhaden 
will in time, no doubt, make them scarce, bnt 
at present a hundred barrel, are sometime. ta- 
ken at ono haul. They swim in shoal, near 
the surface, in countless numbers, and from 
May to November the pursuit is earned on. 
Lookouts aro stationed along the coait, and 
when tbey catch sight of a shoal pursued bye 
hovering flock of sea gulls, they signal to 
the- fluhing boat, to hasten in and rurronna 
the prize. In 1873, the product of the nwnhe- 
den fishery amounted to over a million nnd * 
half dollar*. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 




INTERESTING AND SUGGESTIVE. 

AH classes of our readers will be Inter- 
ested hi the graphic sketch below, rrotn 
Our regular correspondent, Mrs. Orrn 
Iangboruc, si -iter of Hon. Win. II. Buff* 
ncr, Supt. of Public Instruction in Virgin- 
ia, whoso contribution's to ihe Soutiikkn 
Workman, Sprin^lleld Republican, Inde- 
pendent, mid other journal*, have special 
value as from a rcpresetitatU'e of the pro- 
gressive class of Southern women of both 
social po-tiU'm and intellect, a class upon 
whose increase depend-*, to a great extent, 
the true union of Nortli and Soutlj. 

The charmingly told story of the old 
freed man's visit to the land of Ids fathers, 
while it relates some rough ex|>crienci?9, is 
not without hopeful suggistiveness to 
emigrants not- hampered at the out-set 
with his special disadvantages. This 
■ketch will to followed in our next nil in- 
tor by a companion picture of "An Afri- 
can in Virginia." 

A VIHGISIAN IN AFRIOA. 

11Y OllltA I.VNOIIOUNK. 

One of the interesting penile in Lynchburg, 
Is a colored mm mimed Elba, who went to 
Africa, after the emancipation of the Negroes 
in this country, mi l, being; mueh disgusted 
with the html of bis forefathers, returned to 
Virginia, ass-ton as lie could do so. tind is 
now quite content to end Ins data hero. I 
bad long wanted to heir his adventures, and 
bad frequently aunt hiin mcesitfes, so I was 
much pleased when lie k 'locked at our door 
one ^Suudny afternoon ibis summer, mid Raid 
ho was the mm who had I teen to Africa, 
" and he understood Hint I wante I to see him. 
Uncle' Lias is at nil, fine looking, I > luck Negro, 
about middle age, with an active ttgure, and 
welUhapcd head, on which he Wears the 
hair cropped close to the »kin. He has a 
pleasant, cheerful way of talking _ and a 
merry laugh, which is unite contagious. I 
told "him lie nm-t heiriu al [lie very lu^'in ni nt;, 
and tell me nil about his travels, will h ho 
did in a very amiable, lively way, answering a 
thousand ijuotious pleasantly, 
quite proud of having seen m 
world. I will repeat What I can remember of 
his story,' but wi>h the renders or the W'okk 
has could hear it from his own lips, which 
would be fiir more intercumg. 

Uncle Lias says he had been hearing about 
Africa all his life, and, when he was a slave, ho 
Often thought of the wild, free country he 
heard the old colored people talk about, and 
wished he could go there. 
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heathen land. When they reached Monrovia, 
the auvttta of the Government, which is ex- 
tremely iinxJ'Ois for tho civilize! Negroes 
from America to settle there, puvc the emi- 
grant* comfortable quarters in a honpUnl, 
where tlu-y wore told ilu-y must stay for six 
months, to go through the acclimating pro- 
cess Tins llloy Were obliged to do, as they 
«ll suffered fr ml tlto terrible African fever, 
which soon attacked them, und many of tho 
poor homesick people died. When least vio- 
lent the fever is intermittent, nnd Uncle Lias 
anys, that, in tho intervals of his sickness, ho 
would era* I out into the town a lit lie, ion I look 
Willi great iub*resL at tho strange scenes 
around him. tie saw no white people at all. 
pi sailors, whose ships, from all parts 
us world, were constantly coming and 
going at ihe harbor. 

It took him a long time to become accus- 
tomed to cooing judges, I twycrs, doctors, 
teachers, merchants, etc , of the Nei'W nice, 
but they were all there, performing their vari- 
ous duties much after tho fashion of white 
men in this country, the laws of Liberia being 
modelled .pretty mueh upon ou-s. When 
visiied hy» physician, it was n pleas uit aur- 
pri-o to a Lynehhurger, Who hail known nu- 
merals L inghorne'sat home, to be introduced 
Hi Dr. Linglmrne. of Monrovia, an intelligent 
mulatto, wluca'ed in Philadelphia. 

"i).st of the prominent citizens of the place 
were natives of America, chiefly from the 
S-mt hern stales', though a few hud come from 
the West Indies— some of them »rc very rich, 
and live in considerable style, having many 
of the comforts of civilized life, with the lux- 
uries of the tropics. 

There were no domestic animals to lie sera, 
except dugs anil goafs, and no vehicles, hut 
plenty of hand-cars; that is, chairs borne l»y 
the natives, with long poles resting on brawny 
shoulders st> uncustomed to the work that 
tho bearers trot along brlsklv with their bur- 
dens. There is mueh intercourse between the 
natives of the country and the citizens of tho 
town. The desire for imported or mnnufnc- 
tured goods brings the natives into the city, 
und the necessity for burden bearers and the 
products of the country, keep* up a brisk 
traffic between them and l he savnges. Uncle' 
'Lias says a Neuro* American cannot labe 
Africa at all, but at once becomes a ' ■•• 
hiring from [he chiefs of the tribes as r 
natives as he requires, nnd paying the w 
id ways to his majesty, a hereditary 
ruler, with absolute power over his sut»j 
who must be content with what lie sees II 
give litem, niter receiving the reward of. their 
labor. The rule of these chiefs is often very 
rigorous* and thej inflict very cruel punish 
incuts on such of their subjects as incur the 
royal displeasure. Uncle 'Lias sod he had 



cutthmngh h and kept open as the 
Bottler- required. Uncle 'Lias siiys that, on Ids 
first trip 1 1 his new home, he heard a r range 
crock Lllg in the diy grass along the path the 
guide was leading him. and ouee in awhib-, 
would C itch glimp-es of a large animal bound- 
ing. through tho j ingle, apparently ko-pitig 
ice wiji their party." In answer to hHtiuxb 
is inquiries, the guide tuld him "Micro w;.s 
ilhing to fear, it was only n loop ml. and 
tough lh re were plenty of lln-in alhillt, tlu-y 
iver ai tacked a m in. unless he were nlonc. 
id tie bea^t was mvun-lldy hungry"! 
Uncle Lias think* building llou«*S and fences 
in Africa is cltnrniiugly simple work, as one 
only needs to cut tis many bamh*H tis he 
wishes, and toproeun 
rope griSS which gnn 

g stuck in tlilT gr< 
together in any m m 

dily orecteil. H iving, whirthenld 
bcrof natives hired from a neigh In i 
chief, arranged his c-tnlilMimcnt to hi-tin 
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give great Recount* "f what they had seen in 
their travels, and this would "take him still 
«■ more anxious to behold foreign lands for him- 
self. Ho was nut unhappy as a tluve; Ins 
master was kind to him, and he had married, 
in earlj life, an excellent wman, who wns a 
very good wife; still be often thought anil 
dreamed of that tropical shore where such 
wonders were to be found on every hand, and 
ho longed to go there. 

At last, to his great surprise, he found him- 
self and his family free, ami, Boon after the 
cloae of the war, an agent of the Coloniza- 
tion society came here, and held meetings 
and created a great stir among the colored 
people, nnd quite a large party was organ- 
ized for emigration to Africa. 

Uncle Lias's heart bounded with delight nt 
tho thought thatliccould at last realize his 
long cherished hopes, but hu had great diffi- 
culty in persuading Ida wife to go with him. 
■nd she wont with great reluctance, iiis old 
master strongly advised them not to go, as he 
\ thought the clima'e nnd the savage pcnplo 
would bo very trying to people accustomed 
to a Christian country and temperate zone, 
but at list, finJing Undo Lias's mind wajtmade 
up, the good old gentleman rendered him 
every nssistance in his power, and, for a part- 
jug present, gave him a package containing 
$25.00 w..rth of pins, needles, buttons, bends, 
etc., whitfh he thought would he useful to tho 
emigrauts ju dealing with the natives of Li- 
bcriu. 

They had a prosperous voyage of some fiffy 
days, and when at length they cimo in sight 
Of the shore or Africa, Undo Lias says no 
words can describe tho joy of his heart,' lie 
dcclures that the most delightful odorswere 
wafted to them, far out on the sea, and the 
landscn|H! was more beautiful than tongue can 
tell. Kur a time, ho wns in ccstaciea at the 
luxuriant foliage, the exquisite flowers, shrubs 
and plants of u thousand varieties, all sending 
forth intoxicating perfumes, the noble forests, 
the delicious fruits of new and wonderful 
kind«, tho bright plumed birds, and the 
strange looking animals. But all this charm- 
ing vuricly was soon forgotten in the over- 
powering weakness which come upon him 
from the enervating climate, anil the terrible 
'homesickness which possessed hiin when he 
begun to bike in the thought that he wns 
thousands of miles from tho land of his birth 
and the friends of his youth-, himself and 
his family poor, sick and friendless in a 
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offences, nro very c 

The natives teem 
education to some extent, and a man who 
can spc:ik English well enough to net us inter- 
preter, nnd understands trading with foreign- 
ers, ranks very highly among them. The citi- 
zens of Monrovia Hnd this very inconvenient 
iti some respects, as it prevents their keeping 
native servants, after they have learned Eng- 
lish. It is very common for a well to do 
Negro American to take n litt c savage boy 
into Iiis family, nnd they make very goQjl ser- 
vants when trained, but the chief of his triltc 
never loses sight of such nn urchin, and nlmut 
the time tho boy becomes really useful to bis 
employer and begins to talk English pretty 
well, some of the tribe from which ho came 
will sppear in the town, and, no nutter how 
carefully the child may be watched, or how 
willing ho may seem to remain with the 
family which had adopted him, whoa summon- 
ed by the chief, he invariably disappears, and 
when next heard from, is acting as inter- 
preter for his people. This is, of course, 
discoutaging ami annoying to those who try 
to instruct the natives, but on tho other hand, 
is a means of spreading civilization among 
the tribes. One of the city ordinances of 
Monrovia, forbids the natives, upon severe 
penalties, to nppeur naked in tho si reels of the 
town. This order is printed rcguhrly iu the 
principal newspaper, and if duly enforced, it 
is to be hoped will in time have a beneficial 
effect upon the savages. 

After our Virginian in Africa began to 
grow somewhat uccustrnucd to tho climate, 
he, with some of the other emigrants, went 
into the country about forty miles, to locate 
the five acres given to all settlers by tho gov- 
ernment, with permission to purchase ub 
much more as they desire at a very low price, 
lie now found himself in reality in a lavage 
country. The farm ho selected lay about 
three miles from a small village, made up of 
American Negro Bettlers, where there was a 
Christian church, and Borne evidences of civil- 
ization, but the jungle began at the outskirts 
of the hamlet, and was full of wild lajasts 
and reptiles, which sometimes penetrated to 
the gardens of the villagers, and carried oft 
their goats and fowls, and tho surrounding 
country was full of wandering tribes of Biiv- 
ages. The grass, almost as coarse and strong 
as reeds, grow as high as a uiuu's waist, and 

\ 



hciiriTs, to hring out his f uidly nnd furnitm 
ami thov were Boon Settled in their tropu 
home. "Inch under the tidy hands of I 
wife, quickly ns*uncd a comfortable nppeir- 
once. As soon as their arrangement* for 
housekeeping were complete, the emigrant 
planter liegau to put out a crop. He was 
never able to work a day while in Africa, but 
when strong enough, overlooked l lie native 
laborers, mid found them docile nnd imlu-cn- 
nus. He planted coffee and tobacco chiefly, 
and having been a f ctory hand all his life, 
and Uii'teMsnding tobacco culture well, he 
miscd Hnd eur-il .> small crop of the weed 
nficr the Virginia nunm-r, nnd when he tar- 
ried a sample of it to Monrovia for aide, he 
found the mcrelnprs eager to purchase u It <1 
Ih'-y pronouiiecKcipi.il io the finest llavmm 
tobacco. I lewd his litt le crop for a doll .r 
a pound, and the d- aler agreed to buy all In- 
could furnish nt that price. This was, of 
cour-e, very cheering, and the Virginian in 
Africa saw a fine prospect for bm nne\ i be 
beb.re him. His c»uVe also turned - nt \\\ll, 
but his health did not Improve, and his wife 
grew -constantly weaker, ami more dc»p mm- 
ing. She never became accustomed nt nil to 
the natives, but fenrrd nnd detested llnin. 
nnd mourned grcaily over being umible to nt- 
tend church ill the adjacent vill .go. Uncle 
'Li.s says he did alt end service one ckmr 
■tarry night alone, and enjoyed it very much 
indeed, lie had not gone f.r on his" home 
ward way, however, before he found that a 
leopard wax creeping along in the jungle near 
him. nnd nlthough well armed ngiinst the at- 
t neks of bucIi enemies, be wnlked trend-ling 
on biswav. and was half dead with fright, 
when he reached the welcome shelter of Ids 
hand" o hut, and heard the terrible l«en*t 
growl with rage as he barred I he door. Uncle 
'Lias is very piously inclined, but after this 
ho ib-cmcd him-elf excusable in staying away 
from church, nS he was likely to be escorted 
hoinevfiy n loopan" 
There was so m 
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the m »st deadly snakes, always nccompinying ' 
their ■fcmcdici with numerous incarnations, 
and the use of curious charms. With diseases, 
h Mvcver. they are less successful, at nny rate 
with foreigners, nnd after lying for a while at 
de. ib's door, when under treatment by a sav- 
age medicine-man, who dosed hint and mo- 
nipuh.tei] in h heathenish manner over him, 
Uncle Lias dismissed his African physician in 
d'*«gn*t, and sent to Monroviafor un educated 

The observations of our traveller upon Ms 
savage kinsfolk were acute nnd interesting, 
mid he hail evidently made good use of his 
opp -minifies for contrasting the natives of 
Africa »iih their cultivated relations on this 
sdeof the Atlantic. There wns n cannibal 
trilHi in his di-trict, whom he describes as a 
brown skinned people with long silky hair, 
lie felt great curiosity in regard to them, and 
once went with a party of hunters, into tho 
cmiiihil cuntry. lie says they preserve tho 
b rnes of their victims in their huts, and be 
s:iw many human bones hung up on walls, 
which were kept to boused in soma myster- 
ious manlier at certain orgies, or possibly reti- 
gioii-. ceremonies, observed by these opt-airos. 
Salt has not yet been discover d in Arrica, 
wh.it they have there being imported, nnd it 
is much sought after by the natives, w^io are 
eager to tiado their ivory, gold and other val- 
u -ililes for it, Mid use it with great caro whoa 
procured 

Uncle Lias can hnrdly ppeak of tho cannl- 
ImU now. without a shudder, aud as ho had 
b urned enough of the African langungo to be- 
gin to understand what was said by the na- 
tives, we can imagine his feeling! on hearing 
ii ht.dwart cannibal who ha I regarded hun 
hungrily for sonn time, remark to n compan- 
ion, - Mel. can man cut good, ho -ot salt in 
his skhi.*' 

Our Virgininn says, when this speech reach- 
ed Ids cans ho promptly decided to go home 
nnd |iay no more visile of observation to the 
enltllibd towns, lest his appearance should 
pmve to i tempting to his entertainers; nnd he 
accordingly made all speed to get out of their 
dominions. Undo Lias says the not lye Afri- 
cans have m iny primitive arts among them, 
w hieh they conduct in a'slow, laborious way, 
of course altogether without machinery, or 
even satisfactory tools, but nevertheless, thej 
can nccmplish a good deal after their own 
fashion. Iron, gold mid other metals are found 
iu the country, nnd they make rude agricul- 
tural and « a: like implements, cooking uten- 
sil-', nnd also nrnamenla of many kinds of 
which I hey nro extremely fond. 

They have no use for money, alt their l usi- 
nes- l>cing done by bartering native products 
Tor imported goods. If given a piece of mon- 
i y\ or metal in any form, they will receive it 
with pleasure, and, sooner ordater. it will np- 
p4nr again in i the shape of a bracelet, anklet 

or so such article of apparel ; often very in- 

geuioudy wrought by tho native artist. They 
are always anxious to get possession of nrtui 
ami ammunition, but seldom have unions 
them anything ef later invention than sin old 
Hint lock mu>ket, which some enterprising 
dealer has s-dd them at an exorbitant price. 

As for Joining, it well known that the peo- 
ple of tropical countries care f.r nothing be- 
yond u waist-cloth, with ornaments for the 

bend, neck ami limbs. Uncle 'Lias sxys a 
friendly chief sometimes paid him long vbiti% 
who dispensed with the customary clothing 
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s or delightful 
fruits growing wild about the country, with 
nil sorts of lino nuts, mid many vegetables 
unknown hero. The chief food of the unlives 
ib a root called cassava, somewhat like sweet 
potato, and capable of use in many forms 
agreeable to the taste. 

The trouble about raising it is- that mon- 
keys, which are very numerous, are quite as 
fond of it as the natives, and being very 
good judges of the proper time to gather the 
cassava, if the gardens are not closely watched 
a troop of monkeys will quietly appear in tho 
pilch some night, and each hairy visitor will 
wind his strong liitle tad around a cassav* 
bush, and deftly pull up the root with which 
ho will promptly depart. Tho natives re- 
taliate by eating the monkeys when I hey can 
get them, and the meat nicely prepared, 
makes very good eating. They also cat 
snakes, of "which there are many varieties, 
from harmless little serpents, seen gliding 
about everywhere, to huge boa constrict nrs 
which furnish a banquet for a large party, 
and are esteemed a gro.it delicacy iu a hind 
where meat is scarce. The great occupation 
of the natives is hunting, ami they snare or 
bboot many bcuutiful species of deer, antelope, 
wild gaits Ac. very timid ut sight of man, but 
verv good to eat* 

Uurle Li. is says words fail him to describe 
tho insect und reptile life which abounds 
everywhere, in, undir and nbwvc the earth, ami 
is the torment of the country. The- native 
doctors understand the virtues of mcdicin.l 
pi nits and use them with surprising efficacy 
iu cuao of bites from poisonous creatures, even 



ways particular to array binoelf in alt the 
contents of his jewel C:ise, w hich consisted of 
u redly handsome silver belt, chtwps for lbs 
arms and legs, with suudry beads, buckles 
aud jingling pendants en the head nnd mek; 
evidently believing himself splendidly attired. 
Tnis*tyluh vi-itor would often ppend u soci- 
able day with the emigrant's family, to tie 
great di*gu»tof his hostess, nnd would en- 
quire with much interest about the manners 
liud customs of America. Most of the nalivcsj 
however, less fortuuute in the way of jewelry. 
Wear the loin cloth und are eager to get cal- 
ico, cottons &c., for such uses. They weave 
a very strong and durable cloth lUIHttselves, a 
few iuches wide, which is pretty aud neut 
looking, uudftvhcn sewed together iu at tips, 
as the natives do it, stitching with uee.ilcsncj 
thread of their own make in dextrous fui-hion, 
this clhth makes an< excellent bed-cover or 
wrapping. 

boat ut imcs a dnndv chief will have a gnr- 
meutmadoof several of these strips of v ari- 
uns colors aud m my yards long, Much he will 
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(nl manner, somewhat as the Hi} 
his ptaid, and u stalwart savngo t 
presents u very handsoi 
extremely proud of his 
tho natives are rather i 
ing, they are very particular about tattooing 
their bodies, ami each family, or each Iribo, 
has its own work, and thus preserves its idea- 
lity generation after generation. 

A few mouths after our emigrant's family 
scjtled in their African home, one of the t*o 
children died, and the poor home-sick m -iher 
languished more and more, until about the 
end ot the year, when alio told In r hudi.ind 
that she felt tho approach of death, ami look 
u very tender leave of him nnd her littlo son, 
(C«»IinM«J •njxifftlto.) 
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ovcr $40,000, of which the State pays 
$10,000, and friends the rest, chiefly in an- 
nual scholarships of $70, and in gifts of 
from $10, to $200. Occasionally a larger 
sum is sent. Government payment on 
Indian account, is not included in the a- 
bove estimate as it barely reimburses cost 
of board and clothing, and pays no part of 
the cost of their education. 

This is about the cost of a luxurious 
family in metropolitan life. The result of 
it all is over 300 teachers already in the 
field supplying a pressing and tremendous 
need, and classes of from 40 to 50 gradu- 
ating every year, besides many unable, for 
various reasons, to graduate, who do ex- 
cellent primary school work. 
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precious to those who have the benefit of | 
it. Such duty is usually, from press of 
other duties, too easily taken, and the need- 
ed thing is not done. 

The way to get money is to set confi- 
dence the way to get confidence is to 
earn it by full disclosures, to all entitled 
to know, of all facts relating to the work 
for which appeal is made, so that all use of 
money, and the cost and method of 
getting it are understood. 

Untold wealth is kept back from the 
needy and deserving, because those who 
stand between them and the benevolent 
assume, rather than prove, their claims on 
the latter. s - °- ' 



The Southern Workman, devoted to 
the interest* of Negro and Indian civil- 
ization, is edited and managed by the offi- 
cers of the Hampton Institute, and print- 
ed on the School Press by colored youth 
trttined in the office. Subscriptions are a 
he:,, to the School. It is sent on trial for 
Tour months for twenty-fioe cents. ■ Job 
work, from all pa, Is of the country is so- 
licited, and will be done cheaply and well. 
Estimates will be sent on appl ication. 



The, Hampton Institute rests directly 
on the general public for the support of 
an undenominational Christian work lor 
those committed to its care,- whom it trains 
in respect to band, head and heart, fit- 
ting them not only for the field but also 
lor any higher attainment they jpny seek. 

To keep it before the public has requir- 
ed great elforts, and till this year a sala- 
ried agent. Ilereafter there is to be not a 
dollar's salary, commission, or any com- 
pensation whatever to secure funds for this 
Institution, except .to an agent ot this pa- 
per who receives a small salary. The Rev. 
T. K. Fesseuden, Trustee and former Fi- 
nancial Secretary, will continue his efforts 
as his strength shall allow, with travelling 
expenses paid, which, with those of the 
Principal, are now the only cost of collec- 



We tare usually exasperated at every 
new book that presses itself upon our at- 
tention, for, while claiming " to supply a 
want long'telt, "it is apt to be the 
most dry and disagreeable form in which 
knowledge is presented to the youthful 

mind. T, J n 

Swinton's Supplementary Readers, 
which recently came to our table, seem to 
be an exception, for they have point and 
freshness, and seem just the thing for 
our various grades of Indian and Negro 
classes. 
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r labors are not light, yet the school 
iisis of public confidence that assures 
port during good behavior 
little paper, now nearly self-sup- 
; is an important ally. Those who 
its circulation are most useful help- 



In November last, the Annual Report 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural has a 
Institute was published, and sent to all its su 
contributors whose names appeared in its , I n 
lists /"I I porl1 

It contains the Reports of the Principal i aid n 
and Treasurer, and the <«!»^*£~ " We are not justified in asking for a re- 
of the heads of J»<'«f™' °j£ r £ ; new:ll „,• eonlributlons, till a detailed ac- 
partments, up to the ^ °f Jlie 1^ st ,„■ all receipts and expenditures of 

TllZ who .u^rtTs iZr^us tove I the previous year has been rendered to 
a record of the annual business meeting of givers. 

Trustees, an outline of its entire history, Exacting this of all charities would 
an account of the years doings, plans for | havu tt most wholesome effect, checking 
the future, the name of each giver | lhu ulu voithy and building up the deserv- 
with amount given, and a detailed state- j ;„,, [ am olten asked as to colored solici- 
ment of the expenditures covering thirty | tol . s for Southern schools, but know very 
five printed pages, which shows salaries ij U lo f t [,cm. The true way is to ask for 
of teachers, profits and losses of each in- < tllL , ir accounts. If they don't know them, 
dustrial department, earnings of students : no body does. Honest work would then 
and expenses of every kind, together with j bl! encouraged. 

a list of investments and a schedule orthe i [ t pleasant to hear one say " You are 
entire property held by the Trustees. , doing a good work ; here is money," but 
A 'carelul reading of it is hoped-for, and ; D eUcr to hear " I know where my money 
„rw1 inmiirv is invited. goes; here is more" The one merely 



riticisin and inquiry is invited. 
It is felt that nothing less than such a 
statement will meet the requirement of 
honest stewardship of the funds entrusted 
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goes, io-,i. - - - — j 

helps, the other both helps and puts one 
on his guard. None of us are too good 
for an investigation. 

Any presumption or correctness is in- 
tolerable. Those of us engaged in moral 
and educational work arc assumed by bus- 
iness men to mean well, but to know little 
n>3 33 1 of sound business methods. They help us j 
s'.'M » kindlv, but would do vastly more if they 
3 2oj 83 fell surer, not of our motives, but of our 
!flg financial skill. , The poor anil the 
-" — needy sutler from our want of it. Sins of 
S38 '" >1 01 'i omission rather than of commission are 
4.461 os t | ie trouble. We are not half modest 
^"sJmj : enough in respect to our business ability. 

of K == i srts? ; jstsjss "mtS 

student! anTtlm industrial departments, (some 

besides a run of general business, con- , times We still do it. The only truth is 
necled with the care of a lorge property the whole truth. 

and the production and consumption of ^ >j ew York business man who recently 
! i a work of I contemplated adding an important bpnch 
to the industrial department of the llamp- 



Mr. William N. Armstrong, who for 
the past year has contributed to the edi- 
torial columns of the •' Southeiin Work- 
man," has accepted the appointment of 
Attorney General at the Hawaiian Islands, 
and is on his way to that country to aid 
in workin" out the " Hawaiian problem," 
which is one of the peculiar things of 
modern civilization. 

An enlightened minority must some- 
how manage an incompetent majority; for 
all are voters, and the aborigines out- 
number the foreigners many times. This 
is made worse, by a vicious foreign ele- 
ment that works on the prejudices of the 
natives, who, by themselves, could be con 
trolled by wise influence. 
I The good white man seems to be the 
blessing of the weaker races, the bad one 
! their curse. 

Novfhere in the world have race re- 
lations been so illustrated as on these Is- 
lands To find a dozen different nationali- 
ties and languages on one sugar plantation 
not uncommon. 

The present Hawaiian Ministry is the 
result of a reaction from the work of an 
adventurer well known in America, who 
got into power by playing on the weak 
points of his Hawaiian Majesty. He is 
now dismissed, and good men have been 
invited to become the Kirig's advisers. 

Mr. Armstrong was in former years a 
schoolmate of King Kalakaua. 



" want must keep off. Any sentimental broth- 
" erliood doctrines leads direct to pro-Chinese 
"policy, and one may as well throw it over- 
11 board at the start." 

I asked for specifications against the Chi- . 
nese. Whom do they injure 1 

The reply was; " Washermen ; Chinese do 
"all the washing; no chance for anybody 

" Cigar makers; Germans led in the business 
"till a few Chinaman, who worked cheap, 
" learned it, and (Trove them out of it. 

"The slipper trade; Chinese bought old 
"sole leather and pieces of carpet, and made 
" cheaper slippers than anybody else. 

"Shoemakers; a few Chinamen were em- 
" ployed by Yankees, learned the trade and 
"discharged the Yankees. 

" They were employed on sewing machines 
" first in making overalls, finally in the finest 
"linen work, ladies elegant underwear etc., 
" taking the business to themselves. 

"They are superior mechanics, more indus- 
" trioua and economical thnn Americans. 

" We are fighting the Chinese because of 
" their virtues. 

" They are their own bankers, they import 
"directly from China, as follows: 

" Food, rice, tea, dessicated vegetables and 
" dried fish. 

'"Clothing; all is imported except their 
" boots, pants, and hats; boots and punts be- 
" ing made out of American goods; the latter 
" on sewing machines. 

"They consume considerable of our home 
"productions, pork, poultry, brandy, but 
" largely use a cheap liquor from home. 

"They are Bupposcd to pay a poll tax of 
"three dollars apiece which you get when 
" you can catch them. 

"They mostly lease, owning little real es- 
"tate; pay their large licenses promptly; are 
"law abiding and easily governed. 

"There is no industry that the Chinaman 
' 'don't conquer when he attacks it, but so far 
" they hav'nt been able to drive Italians from 
"deepsei fishing, vet are slcndily pushing 
"them out of the garden vegetable business, 
" tho' an Italian can live on a turnip per day. 

"Chinese glean abandoned mines. Ameri- 
cans most have big returns. They arc enn- 
"tcnt with little, and plod for their daily 
d which is quite un-American. They 



- »,n. go deep mining. 

"Few females come over, usually low ones 
"at that. In the cities, vicious Chinese wo- 
"men tap on the boys' windows who are solicit- 
" ed to cheap indulgence. Much loathsome di- 
"scase results. Miners and sailors are their 
'■ principal victims. 

\ " They build railroads, but ten thousand 
•■ New Kn-'land men with families would he 
"/'better. They are good blasters. Work over, 
" they bathe, cat and sleep v 
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ipy lands that nobody else would touch, 
tably in the valley of the Sacramento river, 
icy build better dykes than the whites. 
They are of great service to the fruit 
isers of California who could hardly do 
ithout them; are rapid berry pickers. 

s. added to .. . 

ght 



uVl'Yu'ul "aw Mill ) iUC ^ 
M.L 1 , Vi u.-ry, Implements, Furniture Ac. 

Beneficiary aid for Colored and Indian 



nearly four hundred peopl 

infinite detail. \ i to tue industrial uepu 

The Executive department has Btate and i ton i„ s titute, had his lawyer inquire into 
national rclaliuns, secures positions as the t ',t| Q f the property, the charter, and 
teachers for a little army of graduates, . i[lto everything that possibly might affect, 
collects funds, and has the general man- j |„ a „y contingency, the generous pro- 
agement. 1 vision ho intended "to make. He sccur- 

Thcre are thirty officers and teachers, of | e(1 ari abstract of title running many years 
whom nine are gentlemen, and the rest are ^ack, satisfied himself fully and then gave 
ladies. Our problem is how to maintain j| le en thousand dollars. He knows the 
this large force of three hundred and , bottom facts of the school, 
thirty boarding Btudcnts and thirty j We Trustees might all have been will- 
officers and teachers, with their families, jng t0 Ulive given our bodies to be burned 
for eight and a half months, and half this f ™ this cause, but the inquiry was no less in 
number the rest of the year, for, owing to po j n t f or a |i that. 

the industiial system, the school is never [ if, urnst not be assumed that Trustees 
closed anil needs over a hundred work- 1 or Directors, because good men, have 
men all summer. Indians and others must marched out everything. Men with the 
be kept the year round, because their i t ime tt nd ability to do such work are ex- 
homes arc too remote to go to. ceedingly hard to find. 
Tho total annual expense amounts to | First class trusteeship is rare, and most 

' - •' \. 



American planters at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, kind, just, good men, are ready to 
pay sixteen and eighteen dollars a month 
to good laborers on their sugar planta- 
tions. Three thousand arc needed at 
once. Board and houses are plain but ad- 
equate; though the latter need improve- 
ment. . 

The workman is fairly treated in the 
courts, can vote without interference and 
is sure of his pay. 

The demand for labor is "very great; 
the climate is delightful. An effort to 
1 get there would meet with every encour- 
agement. The Hawaiian planters 
have for months been longing for the sur- 
plus labor of Kansas. It would cost less 
than $100 apiece to get from Kan- 
sas to the islands, and advances for this 
purpose would be made by the planters. 

EDITORIAL OOEBESPONDENOE. 

TUB CHINESE QUESTION. 

San Francisco, Sept., 1880- 
Every thinking American who visits Cali- 
fornia, should study up the Chinese question, 
for his own enlightenment, and that of those 
hom he can influence. The race problem 
has been "put upon this country as upon no 
other; every contribution of fact or thought 
iipon it, is importaut; tho neglect of our 
wbole duty in this matter will be at our peril. 

1 have conversed with a prominent editor 
snd orator of this wonderful city, who is — 
able exponent of anti-Chinese policy. 

He said in effect: "The brotherhood of i 
" don't couut in this question. I believ 
" America for Americans; the family idea. 
"This is our farm, those whom we don't 
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"They have, in many ways, added : 
• wealth of the country. They have hi 
" into use vegetables heretofore discard 
"They are the Jews of Asia. Thej 
" Superior Race." . s . 

By way of further illustration, hi 
in effect. "My friend A built a new shop 
" for turning broomhandles and hired six me- 
chanics at $4,50 per day. B, a German, 
"came in and drove him out of the business 
■' by cheaper labor at one dollar a day. 

" C a Chinese, came in, took an old bam, 
' slept in a loft, cooked in a brass pot, kept 
"horse and wagon under the same roof, and 
" living on next to nothing, drove the German 

"The " Brotherhood of Man " theory don't 
" work well for the Americans in California. 

" See I 

" A lived in a decent house with his wife, 
" sent his chidren to school and had a pew in 

" B discounted all this and beat A. / 
"C, discounted B, lived like a dog and 
starved him out. 

"This spirit will yet secure to Chinamen 
'the commerce of the Pacific ocean. They 
•have been hoarding the world's silver three \ 
'hundred years. 

"The issue is between civilization and bar- 
' barism, Christ and Confucius ; Asiatic dark- 
' ness and European light." 

My friend quoted from a recent speech of 
Gen. Garfield who said in substance as fol. 
lows; "The Chinese monster is turning over 
"in its bed. Russia sends a hundred thou- , 
"sand men from the North against him, but 
"they fall back. Tho navy yards of the 
" world are making ships for the Chinese na- 
"vy. She has arms of precision tho use of 
" which is taught by German drill sergeants. 
" She has embassies" all over the world ; at 
"Paris, Madrid, Berlin and Washington. 
" She is crawling over the islands of Oceanica, 
" She crowds in everywhere to pickup Btray 
"dollars; sends cigar makers to Havana; em- 
" iirrants into the Southern States of America, 
"and boys to be educated in Europe and 
"New England." 
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V What d-ics thii now departure mean? 

"A. thousand yours 115^0. China was under a 
"military power: later, under scholars selected 
"by competitive examinations. Ttioro 
"may bo uchuige luck to tho rule of sol 
" dic"ra with forty millions of nicuundor their 
"orders." 

My informant frankly stated that recently a" 
leading Capitalist had said, "In twenty years, 
you will he so nshnlii-d of your nuii-Ciiinc.se 
Tiows i hat yon will disown wh it you now siy" 

I next converse I with a large minded clergy- 
nan, who has stood up courageously for jus- 
tice to tho A-ia.ic, who tulkod lb illt 01 fol- 
lows: " Machines work cheaper than Chiua- 
"men; why not then outlaw machinery! Is 
"it ralional or possible to regulate the move- 
" moms of meiir The Chinese say " Wo c tine 
"under a treaty fiirced upon us, wo did uot 
• "seek this privilege." 

" The logic of facts U on the sido of the 
"Chinese. 

■Till cheap productions of tho Eist in 
"clothing and oilier rea.ly nude articles, pro- 
" venl III luufueturing here at present prices 
"of labor. The Bowing girls of New York 
"and not the Chinaulan from tl'Ulg Kong, 
"suppress factories hero. 

" I give my two Irish girls each twcuty-flvo 
" dollars per mouth. They would get iu the 
"East, twelve or flfteou dollars per month. 
"There is a likn dilloreiice in other oceupa- 
" tlon". The Chinaman here is a social and 
"political pariah; whit the Negro is iu the 
"E.»l. 

"The D tniocrnts went anti-Chinese in lSt33, 
"acciiring Ihe Irish vote and electiug their 
"gnvcruin -ut. The Kcpublicimsfell compelled 
"to adopt tho same policv. Dull ate now 

"ami Chinese. The Pacific Cmst should 

" cultivate China, get into her, sell her wheat 
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white man with a family which ho is trying to 
educate, and which cannot live on loss than 
two dollais nnd a half per day. 

This is the gist of tho whole question. 

Is ttlU Idr to>the white man! Shall any 
thing he done about itl 

While the Chinaman i> quick to learn, lis 
does not tlo over half a go ld day's work of si 
white man, but works and lives three time, as 
cheaply. 

•■ They learn by looking on ; then go into 
" business by themselves. For business men 
" to employ Chinese, is simply putting nails 
"ill their own coffins. Every Chinaman cmploy- 
" oil will ben competitor, who will be ruiu 
to tho whitos." 

Chinese laborers nro seldom trusted, aro 
expected to cheat when they get a chance. 
Security agiiust their stealing ii u-u illy re- 
quired. Lawyers don't trust tltoir oaths; they 
cm bo hired to swoar either way; perjury is 
very coiiim >n. but they stick to contracts bet- 
ter than while laborers; they'll do anything 
for self interest. There are plenty of whites 
who are just as bad. 

3 m Francisco li is upwards of a thousand 
Chinese Destitutes, and score-i of low houses, 
some three hundred lottery omiesand a hun- 
dred g ling hells. The Utter get along 

sm toihly by playing the police lice dollars n 
week apiece. "Tne giniblcrs c .licet large 
sums, as much as eight thousand dollars at n 
time, to tight the law. Tiiey intimidate Chi 
ncso witnesses, and kill if no-ess irv. There 
have been seen not a few plucir.l. oft-riu. 
or eight hundred dollars rew iril for the death 
lome specified nun, n-uilly all informant; 
ly have felt the murderous bullet or 
tC None are inoro cruel to tho Chinese 



lission ascertained that o 
icse women have been in 
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-even California state senators r 
iivvstigntion of the Chinese que: 

which w..s publishu.l. 

Tncre is rather »n anti-Chinese fl ice 
their q-ies-ions; anil f ivor able testimony w 

may be picked out of one hundred nnd si 
ty p iges of questions uud answers, has i 

It appears that the Chinese, as a rule. 1 
their wive., who arc virtu illy slaves, at I. 
that involuntary emigration, or the "c 
trade." is discouraged by the Chinese go 
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'The Kew York Tribune once said that the 
people of California, in their present hosylity 
to the Chinese, 'statu! to be chasing a pliautuiu.' 
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There are. quo. 
right to be huard unless he has a cl 

Compare the elevated, dignified t 
as the business soundness of the CI 
orialists, with that of their nssa.il n 
side is most Ch.istlikcl Oa which side is the 
birliarisin) American hoiallnms nnd street 
Arabs, or the wagi»n l.iads of Chinese who are 
welcomed to our shores by showers of stones 

and run a giniillot of cruelty, till, with hi ly 

bodies, aid broken heads, they hud refuge 
with their own people. 
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die. Many are douhtlv-s nicrei n . I y c ' 
character <ti ihe testimony on ti.is point de- 
pended, evidently, very much on the chaructcr 
of tho witnesses. 

It was at the simo time shown that Chinese 
Christians lire Sep rated fruit their people, os- 
.jnry; that conversion 



el difficult. 
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They however use ill 
llS-kcv. It s UpellUi and d 

is equally demoralizing but uot disorderly .- 
tendency. 

I liel.eve. artcr reading pages of testimony 
to their devilish doing-., ill it the Chinamen iu 
our laud are an entering wedge for American 
ideas iu their own. 

The Negro in slavery was doing more think- 
ing than many supposed, his elevation Vis 
ridiculed l.v those who professed to know him 
be. I : so our yellow skinned neighbors may bo 
changing nvre than we dream of. I am told 
tint half of then now would cut oil their 
pig tails if they dared. Tho contact of peo- 
ple is a far more cIT'Clivc educator than com- 
mon schools; few rculizc its subtle, far rcach- 



litthcn ridicule the idea of e o 
whites themselves aro apt to t.i 
the. n, ' The absolute truth is In 
' They are undoubtedly i 
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and ten thousand return alive, and many dead, 
paying their passage (forty dollars) or b rrow- 
ing nnd paving up with enormous interest, 
later iu California. , j. 

The celebrated Six Companiesof Sin Fran- 
cisco with their Chinese Agents, in u igo this 
business. Without n piss from there, n" Chi- 
naman c m get steamship passage to San Fr in- 
cisco. These six companies receive each Chi- 
naman, enroll him according to locality ut 
home, make advances, negotiate his 1 ibor 
contract, help him in trouble, using some 
times high pressure to kci!p him to his agree- 
ment; and, on tho whole, appear to be n good 
thing for "John." iifl ho is everywhere called. 
Just now the Chinese tire going back in unusu- 
allv great numbers, front ihe scarcity of 1 ilair 
and other causes. " An absolute necessity," 
vsid an intelligent witness. 

The ltev. Dr. Specr a very high authority, 
calls the Six imp inios "Institutions which 



have no parallel for utility 
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ein 1375. about thirty thousand 
San Francisco, and not far front 
id thirty thousand in the t. 



lint the p 



stobc'sulli Mont. The objection 

it of nil adequate police force. T 

nun who watch their low dens nnd 

i bribes. The leading Chineso no r 



•rybnd; 



nriyr 



: lead I 



lie 



Ls ,/ubtle'ss 
th y may 



hunilre. 
milking 

Not over throe thousand of tlietll are women. 
About tlfteon hundred are regular criminals. 

After twenty-four years of immigration, tho 
present total cannot exceed one hundred and 
flfty thousaud iu all theso United States. 

conditio:!. . 
They disregard flro and henllh ordinances; 
fifteen or twenty living in n small filthy room, 
doing th.ir cooking then', subsisting on tenor 
fiftoen cents a day, doing tho same work as a 



Francisco said iua p.etitlou to 

end Grant. 

If officers would refuse bribes, the unprin- 
cipled Chin mien could no longer . purchase 
immunity from the punishment of their 

The profits of Chinese infamy go largely in- 
to while men's pot kets. 

Chinese money, earns the police force, gives 
a poor prospect for thorough work in the filthy 
Asiatic portions of the city. The state has 
made wholesome regill itions as to clcauliuuss 
and space iu the lodging houses. 

Chinamen could bo undo to live in suitable 

rooms; well-enforced laws would break up ihu 
dirty 'crowded dons which disgrace tho town 
and mako possible the' low cheup living that 
exasperates civilised tradesmen. Betier liv- 
ing will co.-t them inoro and reduce tho vast 
disparity of daily expenses. 

SanFr mcisc a claims to be "the best governed 
city ill ihe world," but a few filthy blocks, by 
their ill gotten gains, defy her power. 

The Chinese assist each other by perjury and 
in every possible way, nnd a campaign of puri- 
fication would be a hard one; but itcuuld bo 
successful. 

California Ids the mischief work, fails to do 
her whole duty, and cries ill it the "Chinese 
must go. " 

Yet, by all admissions, the evils nrcclu.cfly 
prospective. It is clear, even from the testi- 
mony of intelligent ami Chineso," Unit the pro- 
sent number is needed to maintain tho indus- 
tries of the Btate, and it is quite ns generally 
ngrced th it a largo i 
injury to the Statu. 



a milliou yearly in S..u Francisco? Who 
suffers? , 
D i they starve out others by cheap labor? 
low can this be, whcnil Congressional Com- 
littee from Washington iiscenuincd that the 
'Scale of wage* paid to while labor ill Cat- 
nriiiu is goner illy higher than iu tho_ Eastern 
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■without the competitii 
'they could not run th. 
'day. but, with Chinese 
'business pnssiblc, they 
'employment to nTirge 



i of Clihiuso labor 

alior to Iniakc their 
vere en.bifd to'givo 
umber uL w hito la- 



would buas.ri.ius 



The Chinese question, as ono of choap labor, 
is, practically, " Shall tho Chinamen bo driven 



unskilled l.iboi 
uot, us political orators put it. 



"While tho presence of the Chinese here has 
"reduced tho exorbitant price of labor which 
"prevailed ill tho early days of our history, 
"It has opened industries und made it possi- 
"ble for poor white men with families to 
" come hero und live." This class was never 
so well off as now. 

"Cheap labor" is a silly war cry when Chi- 
nese aro paid as much as thosailie kind of la- 
bor in the East. Who will find mo a good 
Celestial cook on low wages! 

The Chinese memorialists asked, "Is not the 
result of the daily toil of one hundred thou- 
sand laboring men any benefit to this country?" 

Their nierchanls every year send and get 
millions through lite bunks, thsly keep busy 
countless ships, sailors, stevedores nnd dray- 
men, and urea benefit to insurance c panics. 

••There arc," Mr. Uibsou says, "no Cnincse 
• house painters, brick layers, glaziers, pliinib- 
"ers. blacksmiths, printers, book-binders, 
" tailors (bf American clothing,) milliners or 
"iniinliiauihkors, no bankors or insurance 
•' agents. They offer no competition to' 
"lawyers, doctors, preachers, school teachers 
" nor to any profession wbalover." 



ist, that Chi 

in Sail Francisco, un.lvr i 
whites dream of e&duriuj 
They nre iu the lowest r-n 
the highest too. An ob 
during persecution lor ri 
worth more to the world ; 
a selfish millionaire. 

Tho best things i.i missionary work attract 
little attention; nre not idaays in sight; a 
"fraud" is sure to be found out und advertis- 
ed. One hypocrite may over balance ninety 
nine siuccre meu in effect ou public scutiuieut, 

TOE BXAtUIED INVASION. 

The admitted objections to Chinese immi- 
gration nre; First, their very gradual assim- 
ilation to us; Secoud, tho danger of un "un- 
urnied invasion." 

Professor S. W. Williams, in an article in 
tho Social Seieucc Journal of December, 
1370. says: 

Nearly all the Chinese here c: 
a strip of territory not much larger llmu tho 
State of Connecticut, lying s null and south- 
west of the city of Cuutou; all have sailed 
from Hong Kong." 

Of 
says, 

the Indiaus are going to unite in league to re- 
gain theirunccstr.il lulu ing grounds." 

It is prevented, ho decl ires, by a string op- 
posing public sentiment, by a love of home, 
by the known' risks und cruellies suffered, by 
poverty and by n pride of country. 

"If tw.o fifths relumed home when the land 
was open and calling for laborers, and the 
building of railroads gave work to thousands 
of their band, is it not as certain as a thiug 
can be, from these facts, Ilia', the supply of 
workmen will bo proportioned 
mand?" 



2 hero from 
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Bccond deterrent cause, ". says Prof. 
Williams, "is a strung sectional antipathy bo- 
"tween different provinces, leading them to 
"shun each other like the clans of Scotland. 
"Constant strifes arise, often resulting in 
"much loss o( life. This tends to confine tho 
"emigrants to our shores to tho district near-/* 
"Canton. Men from Canton meeting men 1 , 
"from Amoy, Fttchon, Ningpo or Tientsin, 
"would bo mutually unintelligible. This 
" feature almost compels emigrauts to follow 
"the lead already opened." 

Those from Amoy go to Manilla, from / 
Swatow to Slum, and so on. 

"The total arrivals from China during a 
"quarter of a' century, have not equalled tho 
"number of persons who have hinded nt New 
"York from Europu in six mouths during 





whero they were tlio objects of insult nod ob- 
...nost Of this year wmiams '. paper is loony ; unable to talk an intelligible sentence 

Tlic following from Prof. Williams s pap ' E Vg|'„|,, even if they could midlhcir own 



and given to loose dutinctions o, ^ 




"^MtaS^to" Prof. Williams'! paper i. 
"T^S.mtl'Wn Chinese ah™ have immigra- 
" '.Tt'i" Salion' lot" Malaysia and the In- 



„ islands lias Ik 



ISs'Sf. the, Mintage of the native 

I!* rf» of Stair, and Borneo has largely bee,, 
J ,„:.„. this class of their popuh.liuu; and 
.. . v ;.„ In Java, where the Dutch closed their 
„ rls ,.,„,„! tliem in 1*»0. they have recent- 
..| y been invited to return as mechanics and 

"V.' T hc%ustom of these. Southern Chinese 
ol , ' i'o. ii to puss to and fro; tins gradually 
iffuscsu knowledge of foreign countries, 
ii 1 made it easier for tho nutivcs to go to 
„',',''' (.„i,| Hills ..f California uud Austral, >. 
„s hi,, owno.s profited hy a"d encouraged it. 

"The Cub.nl. Peruvians and English dedt- 
..cd to iuipon Chinese laborers; the ignorance 
ii „[ the I -t r led them to suppose tin t out .1 
i. C , a was in." the Gold Hills. Hence tin. 
oc;'ui'e( q i,i S i-«lave) trade wi.s gre.uly anle.. 



'tary , 



.-Slave; a* 1 " O — , , , . 

•ation to Sail Francisco and Mel- 
hut the coidie trade and the volun- 
.'ration are entirely different." 



where they wcro tho objects of in'ult and ob- 
hiqny; unable to talk an intelligible sentenco 
,f English, even if they could read their own 
onguc; not a law of the land translated into 
t to "Hide them; they naturdly huddled to- 
gether into their own quarter for safety and 
society. As I hey left San Franeisco to seek 
work in the country, iheso kind friends, of 
Whom I speak, fotfud tliem out, and began to 
teaeli them English, by telling them the old, 
uldstmy which never wears out. Thus they 
bee uue acquainted with the highest truths 
and the larsl rules for conduct, while filling 
llicm-clvcs for such work as they could find, 
by learning to talk anil rciul English. These 
teachers f. It that. Ood, in his providence, had 
brought them to our shores for sonic other. | 
lii-her , nd than merely to be our Gibconttcs, 
and well have they performed their work. 
While the 1-gislators of California seem to 
have . vliaii-ted their ingenuity in devising, 

I, rune to lime, nlllhoeimlrieances to tux 

and line these people which could be brought 
to heir on them, their real friends were open- 
ing kchonlsl and meeting', and sh .wing them 
wheiein the true glurv uf this land consists. 

lie presents! lie following figures. Total av- 
erage attendance. 
At schools for Chinese 
Total 
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i fol- 
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lull the 



this 



mild no 



in the subject 
Utathm Uliinue 
.... unhappily, .hey arc. but they brought CI 
- „-i-h tliem industrious and quiet habits, -mil 
•during the past twenty-seven years have 
•dded largely to the resources and wealth 
i „f this country. They have spread lhc.il- 
i . Ives over this and the neighboring states 
, . , T ,| lt .i r i„|„,r was wanted, aud have 

■ " v^n L'enerd satisfaction in those branch- 

• B f unskilled labor fur which llicy wore. 

■ lb" It is impossible to estimate the mOnCy 

• Inn of this industry, but the evidence 

■ taken bv the Congressional (Morton) com- 
•■•bleu 'proves that, without their help, 

rnrises now in full operation 
•".mid not'h.vu been attempted when they 

' ".'[mon" 'sucl'i e'iilcrprises the Pacific TiaitX 
, , ,, ri , in, near and one of lis lead- 

•■ .#'. i n ,"cis testified I tint the Chinese labor 
"'"'Z had "ivon more employment to white la- 
ol , - r s lie, n they could olherwiso have got, 
.,, ,n,| that the road cllld not have been com- 
,, i , ,1 for in iiiv years if these Asiatics had 
,,!;!:,;; e!l available Over a, nil.io.. acres id 

uwi nl. -r'Shavehnn idle to this day 
.. . ri . . , ,„■• e.naU for farms, will, dam. and 
f.Tf tl„- mines nil owe their existence 
One witness stated Ihal 
,i, I the popnl .lion of Call- 
,c maintained at more than 
, r e-e..t niiiouut, and in regard 
to cultivation of wheat, he assured the co.n- 

• • iML tba, 1. could not ^'"^UZt. 
.... ...1 if the co-tof production were menu 

.. 1 I was told that in September, 1870. 
..Jour hundred thousind bu-hols of wheat 
"«ere ready for , J „ ^ 

"Could U 't have He. .. - m. board 

.. Wlorer , |, „l been there to put It or, WW 
" ship at a . heap rate The only ng to be 

"or lour bunilred inillinlM is lo iiicuvc ones 
"set a" to its true value. It is the way, .ow- 
"ever, that we are ruined by Chinese cheap 

" "The" hreo hundred nt four hundred frill- 
••ion.i,.el..des-.,,ehundre.andeightymlltel 
"of wa-es which are sent homo or taken home 
"by Ohiiiamo.i whosevacaut places settlers can 

""'nsSin'thaWhe struggle over the Chi- 
" nese nuesli.m on the Pacific Const is only an- 
" other fcirm of the labor question, llhistra- 

" man to saw a load of wood for a dollar, lie 
' "was soon seen quietly smoking as h= watch- 
"e,l a Chinaman doing the same job for tuen- 

" pV,'f VU Wiiliams-s tribute to Missionary effort 
could he t.4.1 without changing a mi, with 
reference lo all the " despised races of our 

'""''The conduct and condition of these peo- 
ple would, I am sure, have been far worse 
than these figures indicate, if it had not been 
for the untiling efforts of men nn.J women a- 
round them These efforts have been going 
on nearly thirty years, and only those who 
have live-d in California, can appreciate, the 
perscyerancc, the patience, tho care, and tho 
faitl/uli.ess shown by many unpaid teachers 
in Sabbath and evening schools, as well OS 
others belonging to and conducting more reg- 
ular mission work. Statistics do not convey 
a just idea of the results of this benevolent 
work, which has largely been of that > pre- 
ventive and reformatory nnturo tint helps 
men to In belter, and keeps them out of jails 
.nd saloons^t., the great advantage of society. 
Coming dilectly fro,,, their nnl.TC hamlet, in 
Kwuugtung, acros. the ocean, into * city 
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nese bapti/.e.f :r. VM*\ S>. tes 
nese pastors toacllers and helpers. . 1« 
lu mentions a Chinese You ag Men's CI. rist- 
Ttssocialiuu with brunches over the 

I'lm Chinese scnttwclvo thousand dollars 
■I till sufferers by the yellow fever in the 



•ui h. 

The Con 



rressionol Cominitteo found that 
r idesiiien, mechanics, pedlers, mi- 
Workmen all agreed that they 
hold th 



and givon to loose distinctions of 

>vor forty years of age, awkward 
at first, untidy, shovelled his rice down his 
throat with cliop slicks, drank tea direct 
front Uio pot, and evidently despised our race. 
Obliged to attend family prayers, he sat it 
throIgTiwithaconleniptuusgriujconsidering 
our sucred songs inliui.ely inferior to tho hid- 
eous niueal of Chinese music. 

We tried another. Ahun hies been with the 
family over twenty-live years; is faithful; 
docs each day'a-wsstk with exact uniformity; 
steals half the egt;s; we could depend on the 
other half; is off, us most Ulnnnman cooks 
there arc, a few hours each day, to look at 
.r the restaurant in which he is a partner. 
He is' punctual, kind l.ealle.l, but a trifle inde- 
pendent, for labor is very scarce, and he could 
at any time in I he last twenty years have g 
higher wages by leaving us. Wnen he was 81, 
in hospital, years ago, my lumber used to v 
it him. lie was grateful, nev. r forgot it, and 
although he often tries b.r p. Hence, yet, 
when she is nilinif, ..nd kept in doors, ho is 
most kind and dutiful. Akam is a mixture ol 
good an.i bad; an average Chinaman, far from 
the best. He fed inv riding horse all summer, 
and could be depended on for suci things. 

lie gambles terribly, makes sponge cake on 
tho sly for his worthless gods, aud helps his 
aged parents in China. 

Chinese are the cooks, and largely tlio labor- 
ers of the Hawaiian Maud". There are shout 
ei-dit thousand "t then., (only three hundred 
women ) one for each male a.iult of the entire 
population. They create a sad dispro- 
t,,f the sexes (ihree men t" two womeu) 
which threatens moral- and civilization. 
The housekeeper ever, wh.-re is the China- 
friend, for lie is an un-pcaknblc boon in 
' chorus 



how they " pigged in," smelt the s.ckonmg 
opium and other odors, looked into shops, 

saw the inside of a I Hru which was open 

i teu n. in. till midnight; with an tnter- 

able play and in.rssant ucling, tasted 

choice diUies nl a swell restaurant, listened 
to the ••caterwaul" ol an almond eyed prime 
donna with a hideous orehistra that was 
hired to delight a diuner parly of Cclcs- 



ti..l 



With a mrrehant, I railed on several Chi- 
•sc business men of high standing. They 
ere g-.itle.iuii.ly find Interesting. Tbej 



ih.. 



nythi 



the sort .Ihey I 

to ihe skill, tie 
tiene-!. enJurai 



i the 



• hts which Ihey 



... capaciiy. industry; pa- 
and frugality of Ihe Chi- 

difornia declare that the 
,s „iul idieiis, and her l.-g- 
j if they had no 
Hid to re'pect." 



. them 



;.m.lilion. * * * 
•' Complete protection can 
only by allowing them to become citizens 
u„l vo.ers. llefusal to allow a Clnmiinan 
,„ html who bad embarked at a Ornish 
port (II.'.ii.f Kon-1 on a l!.itisb vessi I, would 
beaqniatTon with the Uiilish Goveromout 
nml n -t with the Chinese." 
No Chinese ship ever crossed the ocean or 
ought n single Chinaman. 
Chinese don't come here on the Burlingnnic 
uhcr irentv. but under protection gliaran- 
of our laud to all 



this ii-o of "Servaj.tgalism." What a chorus 
oflhauksgiving/fiarUhinise labor from the 
women of this Slate we would hear were it 
called for. 

More than one resident nt Ihe Hawaiian Is- 
lands said to ...e, -I have a Chinaman; my 
house is kept by a gentleman; my wife hardly 
ever enters l he kitchen. .I"hn does the niar- 
kethi" cooking and all; only asks a few ques- 
tions each day." Many trust these Chinese 
servants with everything. Califunllans say 
ihey never lake one without a bond as 
security from Mealing, as all are thieves. 

Our Island Chinese are an average let; per 
Imps ten per cent, are rascal-, and lire doing 
gr'at harm, but the greal majority work for i 
Uving. 
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eatics, and it w-ould not 
•ration from China. 



, Gill, of Ihe It .yal Engineers, in a 
rr.ttioniif a tourney through China, 
i agreement between 
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. char- 
to by 



lisl. ilocumi 
aid verbally 
,|,o colie master and myself., require", net. 
liter witness nor signature, but, being conli- 
iled to the depths of in; pockets, was as va- 
lid aeoording to Chinese usage as the most 
formal document that over issued from Lin- 
coln's Inn. This confidence that people have 
i„ ,,-ie another is a feature in the clian.elei of 
the people .hat has been strangely iinnotired 
bv lor-'-n writers. Merchant, in China rely 
„n|,lieitly on one anoiher; indeed, if they did 
not, all business would come to all end at 



.vaiian sugar interests de- 
pend very much on Chinese iTbor. Different 
planter* Love dilt'-rent accounts of it. Some 
sav ihey are the b.sl hands. Everything is in 
i.-ement You inu-t watch their accounts, 
kuow evcrvihing, and j""'- Then all is 
right. '•Firmness and fairness'' is the form- 
ll hi for dealing with all the races. 

I saw hundreds of Chinamen at work, as I 
rode over the group; and made many inrpll 
ries. The knock-down inn hod of den ing 
with tln-in is passed away. They know then 
ri..l,ts go to I iw and get justice from Hawai- 
an c. urts. Chinese wirn. sse.) there nre sworn 
over a rooster, whoso head is cut off in their 

'^TnTciiinaman is morn manly ns he is treat- 
1 more like a man. Thrrc is a set of high- 
minded Chinese mrp-hants in Honolulu, 
... i„„e characters arc above reproach, who live 
in Ihe best style, and educate their children; 
their wives being educated native girls. , 
On Ihe other hand, a low set is peddling rum 
id opium among tho naliv. s, debasing the 
omen especially young girls, aud breuktng 



, .„ headed, forcible men, u 
have won the re-pect and confidence of all. 

I attended communion eavice at Rev. Mr. 
Pond's church, where aim it sixty Chinamen 
partook of i ho sacred emblems, and I marked 
their finer, better look. At my request, twenty 
five of them met me in ihe vestry utter meet- 
in"; wo talked ovortbe situation. Their fa- 
ces are different from othcrB ; sou.o maybe 
t as a class ihey cannot be "on 
the make." I visited Ihree night sehools and 
saw coarse an.l fine faces. It was impossible 
not to nolo the superior nnnli. less and charac- 
ter of the Christian teachers. 

If men were as careful to look up the bright, 
ns they do the low and nasty side of Chinese 
life there would bo, 1 think, a hotter MB* 

Mission work ererywhere, - rspceially at 
its outp >sts where it is at its ho-t, is a favor- 
rite subject "f small talk with the foreign 
clement. Visitors to the Hawaiian Island, 
used lo tell about having '•missionary three 
times a day " in Ihe popular boarding houses. 

I might be discouraged by the volume of 
Anti-cTiineso seininieiil, had 1 not lived half 
mv life in the midst of a noble missionary 
work winch a class of observers of tweaty 
years experience declared had failed to result 
in a single genuine conversion. 

General Miller, in an able nrliclo in the 
'•Overland Monthly." declares that the Chi- 
nese taint whatever they touch; that they 
dra- to their level their wives and children. 

Well-to-do Chinamen in the llawamn lav 
lands.are liked ns husbands by the better 
class of native girls, for. as a rule, they are 
kind. .ml generous providers. Their children 
are perlu.p- the best slo. k containing native 
blood, in the group. They are amung tho 
most proinisingiiiiheilayaiid Sunday schools, 
ihey are well c.rod for, intelligent, healthy, 
•cry hopeful set. They arc half Chi- 
nese, but not •■healheli Chinee-." 

Papers report that, in New \ork City, Chi- 
■sc are marrying Irish women, just as Ne- 
groes in the Northern slates do. ■Jmrcdeend 
fc |li„ities are curiously mixed. L-ft to therh- 
Clves, they will marry and take good care of 
a common but not inini"lal class of women. 
They are fas.idious in this matter. Then 
children will be a healthy stock. There are 
grounds for anxiety about Chinese emigration 
r i...f ,.r.-,.t i-i-.iKon lo be ihank- 
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■aliiy. 



„ iKdle.l to lrust the Chinese with 

ir.-c sums of money without receiving any 
-ceipt. an.l in ...her ways to rely on their pro- 
buy !.. a far greater extent thin I should lave 
trusted Europeans, or Chinese if I coul I have 
avoided it. I)ut I was never deceived in the 
sin-dlcst degree, nor did I loso anything all 
tho lime I was travelling." .jy 

In California, tho Chinaman is represented 
as ••deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked." ISut a low class con.es to A.neiioa. 
Negotiation that shall hr.ng a better class is a 
great desideralum. The better class is com- 
paraiively well off at home and has slight rea- 
son for a change and deep inherited ideas 
u.-nn-t it In all national life the best cle- 
ment is kept at home by a centripetal influ- 
ence; the worst feels a centrifugal force. 
Chill i like other nation. Klid. abroad those 
she can la-.t .pare. Tho fear of an ■ inva- 
sion," however, wmu ground lew. 

The foregoing is information at second 
hand. I have had my own point of contact 

lllitlieChin.se. 

In 18>3, my father obtained a coolie from a 
„ go .hit arrived at Honolulu Hawaiian 
cook, (alway.men) were untidy, indolent, 



While sending away most of their earnings, 
and undermining i-iviii/. u i...,, they nro yet ere- 
at,,,.- wealth. Such a proportion of Chinese 
population in California would ruin it. 

There being no poliliearpartlcs, ihero 
anti-Chinese agitation, serious its the danger 
is Tor the Chinese though sending home all 
the host silver coin, are cheapening product- 
ion and labor, so that everybody, as in Cali- 
fornia, can live. And the supply of labor is 
still short of the demand for it. 

The danger from the Chinese is moral, not 
industrial, nor political, for they are not vo- 
ters The Californium seen ie chasing a 

fleeting shadow ; but a real and frightful phan- 
tom ischnsing the Hawaiian.. They will in- 
crease the number of Chineso nt their peril. 
Polyandry is already widespread; ferocious 
instincts are encouraged. Is there any such 
danger on the Coast ? 

But Hawaiian sugar piys. More plan- 
tations mean more Chinamen?' (although 
other immigration is earnestly Bought.) 
The future is discounted, an I a terrible reck- 
oninrr is coming. There is an "unarmed in- 
vasion" for the Hawaiian, to fear. Powerful 
influences nre, however, exerted on tho Chinese 
through trade, household service, contact with 
whites generally, and inter-iunrriage with the 
natives. Some good, christian work is going 
on, nnd a new Chineto church is being erected 
in Honolulu. 



luntry, but gnat reason to be thank- 
ful for it. -Tho 'brightest, strongest light of 
Christian influence should bo put xipon them 
to prevent eviL* • 

What is the Chinese question but the ques- 
tion of Free Trade applied lo the movement 
of men! The Califoriiiaus are Protectionists. 
The Ebst is Free Trade. One deals practical- 
ly tho other theoretically with the matter, 
trade in respect lo Chinamen has been on 
vhole beneficial; itniight but is not likely 
to be ruinous. 
What wi.l China bo and do fifty year. 

hC Sh"e'inny nccupv all the rich islands of the 
Pacific ocean, Fiji, Hawaiian, Society and 
others that produce sugar, rice or coffee, and 
control the enure pro lueis of Ihe palm. The 
thrifty Mongolian will socio every opportunity 
in this vast ocean, compete for its trade with 
the ships she will build, an.l control it with 
the fleets the navy yards of the world are 
building for her. lie moves slowly but sure- 
ly, and is far seeing and persistent. 

The Hon. Wn. II. Seward prophesied that 
tho "Paciflc Ocean would one day be the thea- 
tre of the world's events." 

The completion of the Isthmus canal nnd the 
| waking up of the Oriental monster will hasten 
that time. . 

Let America by her nobleness win the re- 
mcct of tho Chinese, show her superiority by 
being superior; receive llicni with offers of a 
Christian education, rather thiol with shower, 
of brick bats front hoodlums, an.l regulate thou 
living by w.ll executed laws aud not sell im- 
munity from legal penalitie. through a cor- 

™ ■vhne'wUl My " You cannot change the Chi- 

. J .. . . f7 _ i ,i.. M..FFr., Jbrrss hua 



With a guide, I explored tho low haunt, of 
the Chinco quarter, in thi» city, uw 



Ihey will say A"" •..•••.»".*- & - — 

niiman." 1 After having the Negro three hun- 
dred year., wise men said, "We know them 
bolter than you; they cmnot bo elovatea. 
The generation that has grown up on our fron- 
tier says, "There no good Indian but a 
I de&d ooo " - m ... 

The Negro is marching on; many Indiana 
are taking the right road ; Chinamen will for 
sake Confucius for Christ, as they shall earn 
W Him. Only what the world calls "folly ' ie 
worthy of the moral energies of men. Doing 
| what "can't be done" is tho glory of Jhnng. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GBADTJATES. 

INDUCINQ THE PEOPLE TO BUY H0C8ES. 



ceeded io raising a log bouse, with a largo 
open firo place. and n few rough benches with- 
out hack.. This they gavo mo as ...y school 



is well set forth in the following pleasant 
letter, which gives a report rtf.ru several 
such. 



hopes of getting through very much cheaper, 
as hoard would cost from ti to $.5 per month. 
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SOUTHERN WORKMAN. 



LETTERS FROM HAMPTON GBADUATES. 

Inducing the People to But Houses. 
Farmer and Teacher, and Sunday 
School Worker. A Group op Grad- 
uate Teachers. Hungry for Books, 
and Papers. Startino a Sabbath 
School. Another Group. From a 
Medical S-udent. Keeping Store and 
Studying. The Cry of tue Children. 

A young colored man can not do a bet- 
ter work for li is people than lo persuade 
them, by argument and example, to secure 
houscs-foi^lhomsclves, and improve them. 
Such workers arc needed by hundreds in 
the South to lead their people into pros- 
perity and a position which will secure 
respect. To do this work more is needed 
than book learning. The teacher who is 
a practical fanner or mechanic, has an 
immense advantage over one who can 
teach only from books. 

K. C. Aug. 1880. 
Gen. Armstrong, my Dear Teacher: 
I am happy tp inform you that I have been 
successful tn.nij-li lo iinrgniu for a piece of 
land for myself; nbout 20 acres. It will he 
a neat Utile farm, if I am ever successful 
enough to pay fur it. You know I wrote to 
you for information nbniit the colored pcopl- 
going west. 1 told them 
going west ; why it was 
stay where they wire, 
homes. Anil ever since 
engaged in talking to then 
them to get themselves 
homes. I have lieen WOT 
people here and tr>ing to 
their lnrge faims into nun 
colored people could p.,J fi 
ly, and would not have to 
fore they have a homo of 
took it on myself this year 
ored people about having 1 
Bo I went to a lawyer who 
of land, ami asked him if 1 
his land into small firms, ; 
people could buy themselv 
readily agreed to do it, so 
ful enough lo get 4 colore 
homes of this num. so thai 
peop'c will have to beenr, 
being smart mil saving. 1 
cotton farm, looking vcr 
have been hotter if it had 
I am farming af 
keeps me very I 
ing r 



aid shout 
henper for them to 
ml get themselves 
1 have been busily 



le independent b 
nysclf have a smo] 



My school 1 
having. 



line one, huvlng,on roll 53 
pupils, some high enough to enter the Junior 
class and some the Middle class, hut their pa- 
rents arc ton poor to sen.! them away from 
home to school, so von see I am going ahead 
with this good work. God helping me. I also 
have a tine Sand iy School too; nil 1 lack now 
is clothes and honks for my d,-ar little ones. 
I heartily thank you for the Educational Jour- 
nal, it helps Die on with iny w.rk. and so docs 
the Southern Workman; it is a very interest- 
ing paper for the colored people. 1 rend of 
your travels tills vacation; I hope you had a 
pleasant time; it seemed that you were having 
a good time at your old home. 

I will close my long letter, hoping that it 
wont tire fbo. ' 

Yours truly, P- 



ceedcil in raising a log house, with a largo 
open firoplncc. and a few rough benches with- 
out hacks. This they gave nie as my school 
house, I had to work hard to pet a black 
board, which I partly made myself. 

This year the school Bonrd lins given me a 
stove, for wliieh I nm very thankful. 1 do the 
best 1 can with what I have. 

re been teaching here fifteen months. I 
started with the children from the beginning; 
most of them enn write a legible hand 
arc doing well in Arithmetic and other 
studies. 1 have had my whole soul in the work, 
and feel that my labor is nut in vain, though 
sometimes I tee Bo much to do, that I feel 
that 1 have done very little, aud that all I can 
do willUSt ho much. 

After seeing the need nf good workers here, 
I sent for my school-mate at Hampton, to 
help me. She came and taught near me last 
year, and ull seemed well pleased with our 
work. 

While attending the Lynchburg Normal 

Institute last rammer 1 met S and D. — 

, and asked them to come with me; they 

were w illing and « hen we w ere ready to leave 

Mr. M , made up his mind to join us, so 

we are now live. 

I do hope that our people maybe blessed 
by our work and example here, aud that next 
year we may be live more. 

We want to hold a teuehers Institute soon, 
when wc will discuss the best methods of 
teaching. 

My Sunday school is slill going on, and the 
children seem interested. I am thankful to 
say that many of them have given their young 
hearts to the Savior. 

Hoping thai God may hires your life in ma- 
ny ways, and that you will write soou, 

I remain yours gratefully, A. 



is well set forth in the following pleasant 
letter, which gives a report fcpm several 
such. (( 



Mm L . Dear Tender: 

I promised to write you more frequently. 
Beg pardon for ibis delay, promising to ho 
better hereafter. When I left Hampton in 
the spring, I went immediately or directly 
through to New York, and went to work the 
same day. 

The lirst of June I left New York and went 
to Bay Shore L. I., in con panjf with seven 
other Hampton students. Here wc stayed 
two months. Had an excellent time. 

At the end of these two months wc emi- 
grated for Saratoga; reached there on 5th of 
Aug , went to work on the morning of Gth. 
of the same, in the great " Grand Union." 
where we met two more Hamilton student", in 
the same house, but met a great many others 

I was very lucky and made a good season. 
From here I went home and spent a month 
with my people. The gentleman Hint helped 
11 school, gave me a History or the Eng- 
peoplc. and some other book", requesting 
jjje to road anil SMldy, also gave nie ihe New 
York Weekly Tribune for one year. 

When I Ic't for the South 1 came via H.-.mp 
ton. ami stopped a day. 

1 commenced my school on the first Monday 
in Oct. ; have my same school and am progress- 
ing fiirlv. My school numbers 40. I have 
taught a' month and sent in my r, port. Dal- 
ly attendance 34. I think I am a belter 
teacher than I was last year. I feel that 1 am 
more of a master nf my work. 

Miss b , ' , I think if nnybndy should be 
good. I Should, People are good t e. 

I am-lrying vet to lie a good Imy. I en 
meaced to stud} my Bible and Bible Diem 



it up, for c 



xpect 



ivho is poor must si way 
to make some sacrifice. In this way, I am In 
hopes of getting through very much cheaper, 
as honrd would cost from $4 to $.5 per month. 
Had f not made the arrangements I have, I 
should have boarded myself, doiug my own 
cooking, &e. 
I am very thankful to the Supreme One. that 
after two years struggle I have been able to 
make one more step in this direction. The 
nurse i» this College is a a years graded 
nurse. I am going to make what little 1 have 
lived take uic through the two first vears, 
if possible. Tuition and hooks hei g$125 
per year, besides a few either expenses, as chem- 
ical, dissect ing and hospital fei-8 ¥20. I will take 
'ie remaining year as soon aft I can n<-c,iuiul ate 
ic means to do so. The Medical Class visit 
1 the city hospital Friday lo witness an op- 
eration, and attentl a clinical lecture. 

After I am more settled I will tell you how 
I succeed in my studies. 

Hopiug to hear from you when convenient, 
I am yours obediently. D. 



A GBOITP OF GEADTJATE TEAOHEES. 

" KUNGRY FOR BOOKS AND^-AFERS." \ 

A group of Hampton graduates teach- 
ing within eight miles of each other in one 
county of Virginia, Bend cheery reports 
of their work, though they find ignorance 
and poverty, and deprivation of many or 
the privileges of civilization. One is start- 
. ing a Sunday school where tlie only Sun- 
day service has been preaching once a 
month. Like many others, she is hung- 
ry for books aud papers. 

Vs., Novembers, 1880. 

Mr. B , 

Dear Friend: — 
I cannot feel grateful enough to you 
for your kin bless in sending me so many nice 
papers. They arc very interesting indeed. 
Please accept my sincere thanks also for tho 
map It is a great help to the school. The 
children arc very much pleased with it; they 
never htubonc so nice before. 
' I suppose you know that S — 
were class-mates at dear old Ham 
that wc faith left there the same y 
In the fall of that year I came hero to teach, 
in a place where there had never been a school. 
I -found, the people friendly, and anxious to 
havtAi school, hut no house to teach in ; after 
a hard struggle of two months, the men suc- 



pton, and 



Nelson Co. Va., Oct. 13, 18S0. 
Kind Friend: — 

It was indeed a pleasant surprise 
to receive a letter from you. 1 will try to tell 
you about mv school; 1 have thirty live schol- 
ars on roll, which is about half of the number 
who still have to come nficr the crops are 
gathered. The larger girls ami hoys have to 
do a large part of this work, so they can't be- 
gin to come until 1 lie middle of nest month. 
.My school-house is a large log house and 1 
think it can he made very comfortable for the 
children, if I can gi t some of the patrons 10 
daub the cracks. They have premised to fx 
it up before cold weather collies. I have a 
nice hoarding place, I like thepfticc because' 

it is near my school ; it is in sight of the sel I 

house. The people are very kind to me and are 
very nnxiousto have their children learn, hut a 
great many nre too poor to semi I hem.- This is a 
very pretty country, with mountnins on all 
Mill's, which are made beautiful with maiiydif- 
ferent colored autumn leaves. The most of ihe 
people are quite ignorant, show ing that there is 
hard woik for us. They have church service 
c a month, and no sabl.nth school, I shall 
t one next Sunday. The superintendent 
Is us to these scl Is, where ihey havi-tit 



Opi-ne, 
ingall Ih 
hut I tbi 



1 yours truly, 



sniwthingnf Sabbath School 
ll.balll with 21 pupils; am do 
his venr, iny assislont is gone 
II get along nicely. 
I the 8th ehaplerof Matthew 
i the Scribes. Centurion am 
il what the pnlsv was. and the 
came and all 'about it. T 

i use our Bible Dictionary an 

lomething 

more, but must stop here. 

B. 
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He says they nre not 
that arc needed fore 
tnanyot Ihe children'' with nothing hut the 
old time blue back spelling book, with •• ba, 
he "such as was used a hundred years ago. 

Hat Creek, abonMiyc 
the fourth term she has 
ud she has done a vcrv 
s a sabbath school, unci 

has organized a temperance society. One of 
tnv classmates teaches three miles from 
me; this is Ihe second term she has taught 

there. I had a letter from S , the same 

day 1 received yours, she is getting along 



good . 
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ept many thanks 
hungry for 

first I have 



for the papers, fur I 
hooks or papers. Those ar 
had this fall, bo you can im 
ly 1 read them; our mail e 
times a week, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Can you tell me whetc Miss Ilarrohl 
is? I wrote her two letteis, hut can't hear 
from her. She used to write to you. so 1 
thought you might know where she is now. 
It is warm and pleasant here yet ; ninny of the 
farmers are sowing wheat, to he sure of this 
tine weather. This is n great tobacco country ; 
every one is busy cutting it now. getting ready 
for market. It is a pleasant sight to see, ra- 
ther than to smell. \ 

Teaching has become a pleasure to me in- 
stead of being irksome. When I look nt the 
condition of my people, and see how they are 
deluded, it sets every thought aud nervo in 
motion to study how I can help them. 

Yours respectfully, D. 



another OROur. 



The Summer and winter experience of 
an enerMticilampton graduate, not afraid 
of wovK^g^nxiotis to help his people, 



A MEDICAL STUDENT. S 

The object or Hampton is to train teach- 
ers, and less than ten per cent of its gradu- 
ates have failed to devote themselves to 
teaching- Here is one. who. while no- 
know (edging his responsibility lo the 
school and to his people, is trying hard to 
gain a medical education, and wc hope lie 
may succeed. s. 

he medical profession should be the 
next practi nilile and useful one for tho cil- 
iated colored man. Good physicians 
altered through the South would make 



TnE CRY 0E THE CHILDREN. 

One of last year's graduates writes thus 
pathetically of the needs of the little ones 
in his school. 

Va., Oct. 20, 1S80. 

Mm D.— 

I am gl-id to write you a short let- 
ter in regard to my- school. 

I begun on the 18th lost, with nnlvsix poor 
little hoys, and up to this time my se!:ool has 

t'o'oneiiidced, but I am trvii ' V ' 
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mfortablofi 
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less. It 
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1.1 till 
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end them as they want to 
ell them that it is belter fill 
hem as ihev are, than not to s 
say it is better for them to 1 
ags than to he ignorant in lag 
I have visited some of the lo 
imfortably plastered hetw 



villi i 



i have 



small hole cut in 
mall room, without 
ersons sleep. If th 

, that you can n 

nn send me, such a 
ow to get a few thi 



ide 
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vhich 
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li this 




eight 


' Mi- 


s D — 


g ih, 


t you 




et mo 



,1,11'.' 



1 till 



ext i 



sus return 



1 population. The tremble is 
that the people do not give their confid- 
to one of their own color except, to 
Conjure doctor " The colored' phy- 
sician will find himself reduced to living 
on his own drugs unless he lias something 
outside his practice to fall back upon. If 
he can support himself by farming or 
some other honest occupation, and practice 
as he lias opportunity, for the love ol it, he 
may do good. A teacher who could add 
a knowledge of nietliciijc and hygiene to 
l is quipment lipoid dsulib bis powers or 
usefulness, as* 1 spine white missionaries 
have done. Every teacher indeed ought 
lo have some knowledge of. Hie laws of 
health, and spread it among the people. 



Medical Collkg 
Dear Uentrat: 

As I i 

from time to lime 
pleased to tell you 



I, N. Y.j Oct. 10 1880. 

like jt a point to report 



nearly ns much this ye 
I did not workqnitosi 

started for tins place, 
ling along ill the cheap 
made arraugmeuls like 
t the top 



worked for place, a 
.1 hard and steadily 
I, being able lo save 
1 I did last, though 
September 3U, I 

lussil.lo wi'iv, 1 have 
t. 1 have hired 



1(3,00 per 
us of una, it, ii 
uifort, a s.ove, i 



th, ha 



Uloek, for which I p 
purchased a few ar 
enough for oidinury 
chair &c, and lime agieed 
an hour during each meal, 
w llicll 1 have my owu board. It is so arraug 
cd that my hour uf work will not luuirlc.il 
very much with iny lectures; it it should 
I would only have w study :lie harder to make 



hutei, 



lin any thi 
lollies, or 
s, I shall be glad. 
I nm eight or ten miles fr..m the post office, 
therefore I have to send letters hy chance, of- 
ten. I have to walk three miles to get to my 
school. Saturday I walked twenty-two miles, 
il I was icry tired after my exercise. I am 
anxious to see the teachers and scholars 

' I will be happy to hear from you soon. 

From your scholar, K. 



THE NATAL REVIEW. 



A Naval Review mc 
1st year, in every tint 



brilliant than that of 
but Ihe weather, took 
place Nov. lOlli, in Hampton Bonds." Thirteen 
ships of the North Atlantic Squadron, includ- 
ing the training snips Minnesota, Constitution, 
Portsmouth, and Saratoga, were reviewed by 
President nayes, the Secretary of the Navy, 
aad Secretaries Evarts aud Scliurz. Mrs. 
Hayes, and several other ladies were also 
of the party, and the fortunate prize- 
schtilars among the boys, were happy in re- 
ceiving their medals and a kind congratula- 
tion from Mrs. Hayes herself. A salute of 
twenty one torpedoes exploded underwater, 
in quick succession, throwing their fountains 
mast high, was a novel feature of the display. 
Tho muster of the marines and boys, on the 
beach, forming a line 200U long, and their re- 
view inside Fortress Monroe, was very fiue. 
The next day, tho President and his party 
visited the Normol School, nnd the President 
addressed a few kind words to the assembled 
scholars, saying, "I am glad to be here again, 
and to see the progress you are making. To 
ullofyou, boys and girls, I wish all success^ 
mid nrospcrity and bid you good bye." All! 
turned out on the green lo see tho President 
off, nnd followed the departing boat with 
long and hearty cheers. 



The Rev. Dr. Pennick, who was happily set- 
tled over n charge in Virginia, was some tiuis 
mm consecrated a Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for Liheria, Africa, where ho 
is now not ouly failhtnlly performing nbgoiu 
services, but also working wilh his own hands 
in cutting timber, nnd doing other tluugs for 
the building necessities of tue uiUsiun. 




SOUTHERN WORKMAN 



Mm, letter he I thsm to hoe your corn, But still yot^uld | giv-oNiim. by a white lady, in a card to an 
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INCIDENTS OF INDIAH LIFE AT HAMP- 
TON 

All at homo and at their studies. The 
junjenlll of October brought the Indian 

I, « and "irl» "'«*. who B P cnt ,,,elr ™' 
cation in Massachusetts, and a happy set they 
«,. r e Just the capers each one cut, or the 
~,,„v wins that they found to show their joy at 
ucinguti,ou,c,,gu,, would b^ 



•xnn-ssedTit iu lmlionTtK-EbglUh and 
,'. .„< One liule fellow spoke fur all, when 
(■ -I glad to go and glad to come." It 

took then, several days to get cooled down. 
The warmth with which they remember and 
greet their friends is one cheerful sign for tllu 

Cumrmre this arrival with their arrival hero 
two years ago. How different their dress, 
ll„.,r'w.,lk, their language, their thoughts, 
l.,,r -.cliotis, their iiilcnlinus-how different 
I,, i >,Wa» of the white man ; and how differ- 
ent also are the ideas of the while man, with 
wh in Ihey have come in coutnet, toward 
them Will another two years produce as 
great a ch m»e in as many more Indians? We 
bone so wTll another two veins cause ns 
m !nv whites to change their minds in regard 
to' the Indian? (We believe the Indian will 
a tics still more change. ) Surely if the Indian 
c „„ he converted from his wrong ideas, the 
white man ought to be from his. If Ihe white 
man chnii"cs his mind he din change llic In- 
dim lfThe Indian contiuues to change his 
miml he will ebaiigo the while man's. The 
future will tell which will have Ihe honor of 
Changing llleolhcr. ■ .- 

Wheiever the Indians went in the North, 
they m ule favorable impressions. Their em- 
' pl„ ers say they gave satisfaction in their 
wurk The Indians got many ideas of the 
whi e man's civilijl.it loll. which llley will never 
forget. Many "arm friendships were funned 
between employer and cnlpltyec, ns ihe ninny 
letters since exchanged, testily. These yolllhs 
will leach lluir people, on their return, that 
the while man is not their sworn enemy. 

The improvement made in English was very 
marked One had so improved, that when 
asked what language he spoke, replied, "I 
speuk English." 

A DAY IS TIIIC CODNTOY. 

After fivedays of Btudy and work, it U thought 
, g„od plan for their heallh, to let them 
■point Saturdays in the country. The Indians, 
accustomed nil their lives to the open air, the 
chase, the war dance, alhletic sports and a 
Iree and easy life ill general, can not be cut nil 
from all this too nbrnpily, without serious in- 
jury to their health. The boys made their 
srst excursion. t.,r this term, a lew S»l»nl»y» 
ago, about eleven o'clock, arriving at a suitable 
place for pitchta.' t. nt-a long, benutiH.I 
beach on Ihe Chesapeake Biiy.-dinncr was 
hastily cooked, l he dinner call sounded, and, 
in a moment every man was at his po-t, ready 
for duly. Appetites were good, and they BIO 
till — till time was no more. The boys make 
excellent cooks, ami need little teaching m 
K eltin« an/oul-.loor dinner. They engag. d in 
-ill kinds of games:. "prisoners' base ' "leap 
frog." ball, jumping nml racing, till nil were 
tired and clinl toslarl for lioinc. Sonic of llic 
older bovs tried to slart a war-dnncc but had 
Kino trouble in making it go, most of Ihein 
I;. ;„.. inclined to get above that sort of ulliusc- 
nien"now Some, when asked to join, replied, 
"I no know how now, used to koow, but for- 
cot," others would say " war-dance no good." 
One was linally started, the boys were very 
shy about it, and it l icked much of the spirit 
and earnestness that usually characterize such 
performances. The boys have bought them) 
Selves a foot-ball, which will add much lo the 
enjoyment "f the next trip. The girls spent 
the next Saturday in the country, and enjoyed 
themselves as well as the boys. 

STUDY HOUR. 

To attend study hour like tho colored stu- 
dents and have a big pile of school books, has 
been' one of llic great desires of Ihe Indians. 
This they have not been permitted to do here- 
tofore, to any great extent, as inoBt of their 
tcac'ii'n" has been by.objecls. 

When Ihe night for Ihe first study hour 
came it was quite amusing to ace all crowd- 
ing to the room with arms full of books, of 
alf sites and descriptions. 

As their eyes begin to get opened they be- 
gin to realize that they ure being treated as 
little children, both as to studies and disci- 
pline, and from Ibis comes their doslro to be 
• placed on a footing with others ns soon as 

P °It will take some timefstill to tench them 
how to use their tcit books to good advan- 
tage. 

TltYIXO TO 1SITOOVE AFFAIRS^AT THEIR noires, 
The following piece of sensible advico, writ- 
ten bv n Shawuee bov twenty, years of ago, in 
the Middle Class here, to his tribe, is an indi- 
cation of what some at least of the Indians will 
trv to do for their people, when they return 
home. He was elected one of tho chiefs of 
bis tribe just befcre coming here. 



wns by accident that I saw this letter be- 
lt was' mailed, and it is fair t" presume 
others containing the Same kind of nd- 
have been sent. The following is an ex- 
act copy : 

NonMAl.Scnooi. TTamitoh Va. Oct 27. 1S80. 
To i he Chiefs. Headmen und ol hers of Shaw- 
> Nation. Shawnee Town I. T. 

Sir-;- I heard some way that stealing 
a introduction of liquor into the Territory 
i still going on more or less; nnd that you 
! trying to anticipate it by making laws and 
'iilati -us i« a protection for our good 




them to hoc your com? But still yon w^uld 
turn nround and grumble at them for not do- . 
Ing your work. Just sn now, are our chiefs \ 
situ tted ; we nsk them to attend to our busi- . 
ness, nnd have given them no authority to do 
it.and We have turned on them and complained 
because our business is not attended to, and I 
because we do not stop this bad way, we an 
not getting along. If one man owes an the 
nythin" and won't pay him, how is the cred 
tor to get his money? One may. say to him 
m to the chiefs and l hey will assist you. 
v;..w let me nsk you, what power have tie 
chiefs to do anything for him. I answer nnn 
This is just like sending out 



ork with. No 



let 



given of him. by a white lody, in n card to an 
officer of the Bcliool : 

Fort BEnTnoLD, Oct. 20, 1880. 

Lieutenant It , I was lately cnqtlire- 

ing ubout Mr. White Breast. He has arrived 
here and we are nil delighted with his great 
Improvement. He is working to day and 
-- mis to desire to be a mm." 

1 have just heard of a resolution thnt the 
boys made while on their way from Massachu- 
setts, to llic effect thstt they were going to try 
to ob.-y every school law this term, nnd make 
all ihe progress possible in every thing. 8o 
far tney seem lo be holding- Tlut well; for the 
transgressions have been few. B. T. W. 



-ar u "ood nq'i trc talk from 
outh yet, and not able. I , 
that "we all know Hint stealing. 

1 ".mbllng are wrong. When • 

In practice in these things at the 
e begins to go down until he linds 
himself at the bottom of a pit-fall where no 
pull him 



id tin 



lupi 



-. the 
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of tire, we must encourage oi 
labor. We know that it It 
get along, and that the red mi 
do like white men; Hint is. ti 
■ such things we shall 



give our chiefs some authority 
>'rk?>lld they can work; they will make 
acorn! crip for the nation. 

hey will all agree (if they not agreed 
goto work and make laws for our 
■ernuient, nnd authorize the chiefs to put 
'these laws in force, so all "f us may be protect- 
ed iu possession of our property nnd in our 
person. This is my wish, but of curse, is 
nothing more in my part than n wish. 

I am. sirs, yours respectfully. 

Thomas .1 . Wildcat. 

KD1TISO AND PRINTING, 

i The renders of Ihe " Workman" will be in- 
: Icrested lo know that llic matter contained in 
the Indian Coluujji of Iho. page called the 

: n £Vm.I.,iU*.' Own is gotten up exeln- 

Mnst of the writing 
who also sets 
He takes a great 



THE QEEAT WALL OF OHINA. 

The longest and strongest wnll ever bnill 
by man is ihe great wall of China. Two 
hundred and tw. illy-live years before Christ, 
the Chinese Empire having been much trou- 
bled by invasions of Ihe Tartars, a war like 
people who lived in the country norlli of Chi- 
na, a Chinese emiicror formed the great idea 
of stretching n mighty wall across ihu whole 
northern boundary, defended by strong tow- 
ers, w here watchmen and soldtt is could be 
constantly on guard. This great idea was 
carried out, and so thoroughly was the work 
done lliat, two thousand years afler ils com- 
pletion, the great wall still stands almost en- 
I lire, though tin longer guarded, or useful as a 
I defense ug dust the weapons of modern war- 

fare, as it was in the days of arrows and 
spears it IS still, however, one of the won- 
Id.rs of Ihe world. It is fifteen hundred 
| miles long, from fifteen to thirty feet high, 




stenling nnd drinking, and those who have left 
off these bad ways, among our people, are 
now doing well. They not only have plenty 
to do ihein now for the present, but they -""k 
forward to be provided with plenty to sustain 
them in their old nge, when they are unable 
lon-cr lo labor, and therefore, they work 
hard now. My dear friends, this is the course 
in future, and then 
ink upon us as they 



that they can cirryon the business together 
when they return home. At present, we have 
only two boys working in Ihe printiing olhcc; 
there lire otiiers who want to learn the trade, 
but the confinement is nut thought good for 
their health. 



I tin 



i people 



sit 



till 



pc.pl 



rnEPAitiso 



HOME. 



As Ihe Indii 



sho 



calize thnt their 
, they take hold 



•Uli 



, f" 



up 



so thick that six horsemen can easily ride 
-ast anon it. Its towers rise only two bow- 
s apart, so that no enemv could pass be- 
en them out of range of one or another, 
i sdd there nre 7orlv-l>: thousand of 
-Inch stretches 



should fru 
protect i 



to intpi 
lb 



Sh iv 



When 1 1 

! Mil 



to school 

often vis- 



ited the Mi-sion, und these people would 
nsk mo what kind of laws Iho Sh iwnccs 
hud-lho answer was. none; they would nsk 
if they hail any chiefs, and who was t cir 
head 'chiefs, Ihe answer was, that they had, 
and that John lispnrniii wus their head chief. 

Ti.e reply generally was-" Well he ,«n 
good chief 



what we hi 



.fori I, 



chiefs, I 

my part, do not know, i win nj 
itl. We have chiefs to do the nation s bus- 
.« You have Bent them to work for you, 
l never give Ihein anything to work 
You might as well tend them lu'lhe 
B.-i'l to hoe your corn without hoes Suppose 
you were to-do that, how could you expect 



but yt 



go te 

.vork^Voinptlv; now thev give almost no 
rouble many going to work before tlie time. 
-Juurd.iv is "iven to them as a holiday, bill 
anno prefer°to spend a good part of it in j 
impr.wiii" themselves in their irades. 

Tho following application will speak for 
itself: 

Indian Cottaoe, Oct. 30, 1880. 
Gen ArptSTttnltn:— as I told James Murric 
that 1 want lo work all the time, that is to 
work everv day except Sundays, nod go to 
ni. do -school as I am advanced in Primary 
b.a.ks, I want lo learn how lo bun good farm- 
er like Mr. Cock, so when I go homo I can 
lust "o right ahead und work on a. pbico 
which I will nick out (or myself, and also 
•each my people how lo be farmers, mid be- 
ii,l,.s I 'want to be with Ihe colored boys nnd 
,-uk 'will, them in English, to goto school with 
them; this way I think 1 can learn fust, both 
in books and work. 

Jonathan IIedstice. 

Another one, who returned to his Dakota 
homo last summer, has the following account 



It is 

these towers along the 
through the country, a 
valleys, and over hills i 
which is over a thousn 
rivers, which How thr 
ending at last in impn 
samlv deseits. The fi 
„,,„„:» laid in mortar. I 



the plains and 

ml mountains, one ef [ 
id bet high; across 
u..di its arches: and 
Sallle mountains and 
unduiun is of large 
at Ihe wall above that 
„ brick-Thc top is li lt nnd paved with hewn 
stone, and where it passes over a rock or up 
a hillside, il is laid ill ens. steps. 

Cniueso history relates that this enormous 
....ii Kaished in live years, so many work- 
inployed upon il. They stood so 
close for many miles that they could hand the 
aterials Iron] one to another. Some such 
rangemcnt was necessary, as no clay for 
bricks or cement is found among the rough 
ocks thr ough which it passes, and no wagons . 
or cans of uny kind could have been used 

there. 

The great wall seems,, both in its strength 
anc| ilB decay, a symbol of the exclusive spir- 
it of the Chinese nature and policy, which 
for so in in v centuries ha. walled China in from 
the outside world. As this exclusivcucss is 
gra.lu dly yielding, like the great wall, to the 
change, of time, let lis hope lb it lis fall may 
let iu upon the Celestial empire not the hordes 
of evil, but tho light and blessing of Christian 
civilization. 
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.ukrlO 1880. I devote his whole time to his own advance- THE 0HIHE3E AT HOME AND AB30AD. 
wriihnr von. one I ° ( *£«£L a ,„ ih. ediloral article unon the Chi- 
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LTDIA MABIA CHILD. 

Another l<>n" triad friend of Irceilom nod 
humanity luw |>as*cd earth. Mrs Ly.li.i 
Maria Chilli should bo forever cherished in 
the memory of each menilicr of the color- 
ed race whose champion alio was in the days 
when abolitionism meant rare courage and 
aclf-forgd fulness, and even before abol.lion- 
iaui whs thought of ns a party issue. She was 
thoau'l.or of the llr-t work ever printed in 
book form in behalf of the slaves, ill tins 
couutrv. It "as called " An Appeal for that 
class of Americans called Africans," and was 
publ.shc.l in 1833. This and several other 
works which followed it, -'The _ 0.nu an 
annud " Ami Slavery Catechisin." and the 
Evils and Cure ol Slavery'' preceded and help- 
ed lead to the unti shivery movement. From 
1841 to 1840 she was ) unt cdi.cr with her 
husband, of the Anti-Slavery stumlnrd.- 

They lived at Ihisiiine. and for many years, 
will. tiicQnikcr philealhr pist F i.-n I l".c 
T Hooper wlo i was a kindred spirit III his un- 
ae'lhsh ."dent devotion to the cause of all 
tho oppressed and abit.-ed. whether man or an- 
imal*. The year before tho war. her name 
cauic proinii cully before the public by her 
correspondence with Oovcrnor Wise, of Vir- 
ffinia. in regard to her desire to nurse John 



I aflc 



She 



Her interest 111 the colored people d 
with their emancipation, .-hu iipprcom 
magnitude of the work still before tin 
was deeply concerned in every effort f 
advancement. Her large ami I. mug nature- 
took into it* syinpalhies not one nice .inly tint 
was thrilled In the wrongs of the Indian as well 

as by those of the slave. She Rave them not y 

her public influence, but her personal con- 
aider nion and s .mo of both the colored and 
the Indian slu.lcii.s at Hampton have letters 
which she took the lime and pains to write 
will, her own hand, full of encouragement 
and su""cslinii. and henceforth to be doub- 
ly prized. She was a warm friend of llic 
school, though advanced age hud prevented 
her from visiting it. 

Beside her unti slavery writings. M;». Child 
published uiaayliooksoil variou»8l|l.jcc" 
says, biographies, history, nnd roin ince 
wasa woman ,.f line cultivation and sncir.. , 
cr. Her home in New York City was lliuccnlrc 
of a circle of distinguished an his iind#iterury 
men and women, as well ns of philanthropists. 
The latter year* of Ircr life, since her hus- 
band", death, were spent in the village of Way- 
land in Massachusetts, her native stale, where, 
full or good woiks to the last, she died very 
suddenly of ill. umutisui of the heart, at the 
ego of seventy eight. ' . , 

A private letter received at Hampton from 
a personal friends, says that she had been suffer- 
inrr from rhemuai isin. and hail sal.l but a few 
dais before h. rd. nlh, "If would be pleasant 
to slip away qlliclly out of life now. and not 
have to dread the coming cold weather nnd 
the pain it .night bring." Her wish was grant- 
ed At her funeral, her lifelong friend, Wen- 
dell Phillip*, after a heartfelt and tender re- 
view of her life, rend one of Jim. Browning's 
lovely poems. " He givelh His beloved sleep." 

Anion" various benevolent bequests in Mrs. 
Child'* will, i* one of $2,000 to Hampton 
Institute. Whatever distribution she has 
made of bet money has surely been in accord- 
ance wi.h the principles of nl.fc spcut in 
awcet and noble service. 

THE CALL FOB COLORED TEACHEBS 
IN VIRGINIA- 



f.clober 10, 1880. 
Dear Sir: Since writing to you. ono 
of the schools lues gotten Mr. M. [a Hampton 
graduate] a* teacher, and ju>t now we only, 
' one teacher. Wages will he about $30. 
.ling to c-nirlcate. The school will 
commence a* soon as he can get here. 

Your* truly, f 
Supt. Schools, King Williams Co. j 

Matthews Co., Va., 0«o/Vr33, 1880./ 
"Wc can give $20. per month, session fiVc 
months, school to commence November. 
Teacher can Imar.l very near the school house. 
Wo want a female teacher for two schools. 
Please let mo hear from you a* soon as we 
can, as wo want to commence the school in 
November " ' , 

Orange C. tl., Nocemli^. 
Dear Sir: Pleo*o send the female 
teacher yoii wrote about if you can recom- 
mend her as lit to take the management of a 
school. I can also Had a aittlation fur a com- 
petent male teacher. 

Respectfully your*, j p T 

Sovcral graduates already teaching write as 
follows: 

Stnunton, \a. 
Dear Hit il. Your card just received, 
sorry M. II. will not coaie. .Mr. G. the Supt. 
8 three or four teacher* if he can get 
, Should you gel some good teachers 
in ten days, please send them. 1 hoard 

j| S. waein II burg, uud sent her .. 

curd usking her to come. 

Yours J. W. U. 

"ScottaviUo Vu. Nut. 3. • 

Alhermarle Co. Nov. 3. 
Mia M. I. has begun to teach his 
school. Is there not another graduate who 
would like ..school in till* county. $30 per 
mouth, live inon.hs session, prompt .pi y, 
S.yby return mail, please, so Unit I may 
pneure one for him, or her. 



, hi, i 



udva 



incut instead of the salvation of hi* people i 

Tne graduates of Hampton have, almost 
without exception, answered this question in u 
manly uud missiounry spirit. 



EAGLES AND BITZZABDS. 

It is a popular theory (how absolutely true 
it ...ay be, I do not know) that the eagle pre- 
fers li. iug'creatures for its prey; while the buz- 
zard has "strong prcdelictluua for carrio... 
The alrikiug similarity helween ...en of dif- 
kiuds, and the d.lle.eut kinds of loner 
s has often attracted attention. Look- 
mankind III general, uud al the ...en of 
the United State* iu particular, arc we not a- 
. fair types of Hie eagle 
and the buzzard, us tiicse biros are popularly 
regarded ? 

Wo' Bud the prototype of the buzzard in 
those people who harp oa old issues,—,... oujs- 
'.fons scltlcd, 1.11.1 which should be ill the deep 
bosom of oblivion buried. This class, howev- 
er, is by no means a small one; we Haul them 
ia'all departments of lite — and popular ylung 
ha* dubbed them "Old Fogies." To heul dia- 
based 



THE CHINESE AT HOME AND A B 20 AD. 

Apropos to tho editoral article upon the Chi- 
nese question, in another column, the follow- 
ing items concerning Chineso opium outers 
and Chineso emigrants will be read with iuto- 
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A few specimens of tho applications for 
graduate teachers received at Hampton Insti- 
tute in October and November, this year, will 
furnish the best possible evidence us to the 
deairo in Virginia for colored school* and 
colored teachers. , •» 

For some years past, the financial embarrass- 
ment of the State has mado salaries uncertain 
and sessions short, and hist year, for the first 
time there were not enough schools open to 
m> round among the graduates, so that ecrcr- 
a' of tho clu-s who desired to teach were 
unable to. This year, however, with a larger 
number of graduates in the field teaching 
than ever before, the nuiibcr of applications 
which Hampton is unablato fill, is just about 
as great as il was six ycars^igo. To all of the 
following, and to some others, tho reply has 
has been unwillingly returned, "No more 
teachers to send." 

•'Office County Supt. of Schools, 

Virginia, October 20, 1880. 

On. Ansisrnoxo; 

Dear Sir: We need two or threo 
colored teachers in our County . fun you 
■end us threo (males or females) I Sulary 
from $30 to $30, according to grade of ccr- 
tittcato. Please reply to this at your earliest 
convenience, and oblige. 

Youre truly, M 

County Supt. Schools, Bedford Co. Va. 

"Bowling Green, Va. 
... -Wanted; a 'Teacher' to tnko ehargo 
of a Piiblic School at Woodford, Caroline 
Co. Va! Only a week to wait." .A. O. 



Charlotte Co. Va. Oelolxr 28 
Dear Central: Wo have a school in 
this county nnxiou-ly desiring a teacher, ami 
would be very gl 1 1 if vou could send us one. 

We are paying fr $13 lo $10 per mouth. 

Should you send us a teacher at once we should 
be under inuuy obligations to you. 

°y ■ 

Another "graduate teacher scuds nn appeal 
he has received, as follows. 

King & Queen C. II. AW 13; 1830. 
Dear II: 1 wrile this to try end get 
you to get us r. teacher to the scho/1 a. P. 
"ChurcM. Wo have bu.hb-d a school house 
and can't get a lonelier : $20 is the sum the 
Uoml offer-. We will take either a women 
or a ma... either you can get. Of course she 
or he will have to pav board, but I reckon thai 
will bo moderate. Try uud get a teacher if 
you can possibly do so. 

Your affectionate cousin, _ 

" Mil ilear Unelter: The above came to 
me a day o'r two ago. If you send a teacher, 
it will bo highly appreciated, h i> one ;/ </.«* 
,,lam Mere my r.i« u Mining for kumcMge 

The pay is sin ill, hut it is sure and maybe 
increased by the people. 1 know of no one 
else to apply to but you. 

Your* siuccrcly, 

H. Y. 8. 



just about a* interesting to most hearer*, u* 
speculation a* lo how things looked before 
Hie tlood. 

The age wc live in. is one of express tram* 
aud telegraphs, aud people living abreast of 
ic age, nave no lime lo .i.sou*- receipted bills 
,r uil.lawcd accounts. Nevertheless, there are 
any people whose live* seem spent in mum- 
bling over what was, with nopar..culariiller.st 
to luaiiifesM'J whut is, aud still less, in what 
is to bc./Such people are drawbacks to any 
e.m.muiiily, and likening them to buzz .r.ls, 
bill serves " lo point a moral aud a. loin a tale." 

Chickens and geese may grow bit by staud- 
in" still; bul countries never do: and when a 
wail as lo -Old limes" rise*, wc may be sure 
that the one wailing, prefers slage coaches 
lo railway*, and schooner travel lo sie.iuibuals. 
Uuzz.rds cannot help being buzz.u.ls, aud 
I heir huiniiu prototypes pclhaps e.iuuut help 
being what they *e. S..I1 It would be a 
heaorully oppressive idea, if wc hud to accept 
die theory, that no man was able to chat., 

house Cannot bo built where all old uue stood 
.xcept the old one be pulled down, ui] 
new lines of thought aud action uie possible 
while we are bumpered with moribund tradi 

The live men of a community, like tluvca 
"les, picfer live food, aud in their business go 
ahouL It as il is, and Hot US it used lo be. I A 
... an anxious for merchandise fro... Loudon 
.Lots not w rite a letter and send it by usail- 
:l, but '"cable*" for what lie ueedd lo 



Dr. i Newman, in the London magazine, 
"Friend of Missions," write* a* follows: 

"Thorovonuo tho British Government de- 
rives from opi.im is a caddy increasing*!-. 

In 1830"40 it wus £ 337,777, iu 1870 80 it is 
£ 3,400,000. 

The eulirc revenue of TntUa is about forty- 
live tnilhous sterling, so that about ouu-sixth 
id derived from opium. 

As The London Timet stated in a leading ar- 
ticle lust year. "Our Indian Governincnl Is the 

b.r.est manufacturer in the world," and, wa 
may add, uiauulaoiurcs an insidious poison 
which dcnion.l.zcs ami degrades mankind, 
Wc have 53O.OU0 acre* of land in India ui the 
present li.ne under the cultivation of the pop- 
py. When the Indian ryot or smdl farmer 
wishes to cultivate opiu.u he goes to the Gov- 
ernment Agent*, has his name registeied, Ilia 
laud measured, gels a license for ^utftyiiion, 



Wo 



kVlanl 



■op is ripe, he eollec.i. it 
, Uie Government OH CO, 

payment. The 



i by 



That tho hunger nn.l thirst for education 
ha* not all died out in even the old pimple, 
who desire it Tor their children if llley cannot 
have it themselves, the following letter pa- 
thetically shows. 

"Cabin Point, -Co. Va, Off. 30. 1880. 

Dear Sir: I sets myselft III write a few 
linds, to ask you to gent us a tea .her if yon 
iil.ze and send him up herein time i» you can; 
if you can do so, we will bo vcryglu l. A 
yoin" man. by the name of S. one that went 
to chool to you inform me to you, nnd [said] 
you could gent us one. if you can goat nl one 
send us word what day ho will come nnd we 
will meet him at the boat, the chool that we 
wnut to have taught i* a public chool and the 
pay twenty, live (23) doll, ono mount, wc 
want you [him] t<> dime right war; send him 
1 stt.io i* you eau. I liuve no more to any Good 

I am your frcnoV 
Writo suno and Jet me hcrr -from you. 

Advertisements for colored teachers appear 
also iu the Virginia Educational Journal, and 
those who are teaching are -"spoken of with 
kind appreciation and encouragement. 

In view of the urgency of tlrf calls, and the 
greatness of the need, every Colored Normal 
School gnuluatc ought to seriously couslder 
his duty to his race for whpse aako ho pro- 
fesses to havo educated himself, or has been 
helped to an education. Hero is a whip open 
door, and none to outer It' Uaa ho » right 



„„ buzzard part of every community aro 
fond of quoting the bible of .he hare and lor- 
loi-c aud see... to t).iuk the virtues of the tor- 
mis were summed up ill In* being slow— alas 
for such blind readers of fable: the turto.se 
won because he kept moving, while the hare 
lost on account of an extremely conservative 
iii.i' Perhaps the hare's ....cestui* had for 
ge.ieralio.;* taken naps al the lime when tho 
hare went lo sleep. 

There is so l.llle in the world that is abso- 
lutely true, that if wc clutch u mas*' of doc- 
trius or dogmas, or theories ol any son, and 
"nr-'c our.-clvcs with them just because they 
arc old. we are very apt to Ipid wo get more 
.hspepsia 111 ... strength. Any Ulan who holds 
lo i. theory that will not bear ventilation and 
discussion hud belter drop it: for it i* us bad 
„s a cat that will not bear brushing. A ihc- 
ory with all th" imp l"d belter go in tho 
r..'i-ba" w ill, other discarded menial gnnoentt 
If the census of 1880 show anything, it 
will show Inn* the eagle idea has gone ahead 
of the buzzard theory. States pierced through 
and through with rail roads, wild land* turn- 
ed bv the plow, factories blazing far into tho 
ui-ht aud vessels begging their turn to dis- 
, e„r"ocs at Ihe dock, me all signs of the 

code Trad* instead ol roads, worn out Ileitis 
inatead of farm*, general stores instead of 
..alehouses of specialilics nroall signs of the 
buzzard. Accurately and metaphorically the 
,1 Stales is the home for Ihe eagle— cli- 
mate, soil and food are all in his favor-indeed 
if the lido ot immigration bo a sign— no coun- 
try presents so favorable condition*. A 
li.nco ut the liible of immigration i* mstruc- 
ivc a* we lind the live wo.kers from Europe 
d.nost universally go where the eagle, not the 
buzzard, is. Why is this? Because, with all 
their conservatism, they prefer going and ta- 
king ihcir labor, where people are in ihoprca- 
it, and not iu ihe past; where "is, not 
used to la:," is llio motto. 
To utterly overlook tho past— to reject its 
lessons and forget its teachings, would bo ab- 
surd—as a guide to tho future, the past has s, 
nh.ee; but it is a means not an end. A whist- 
ling buoy nny mark where a ship went down 
and il is our business to avoid tho Bawd, and 
not wreck ourselves, becuuso another had 
there been wrecked, or because the buoy 
whiallcd a requiem for tho lost, ___ ___ _^ 



aud an advance ut u 
i* abovo ground, he I 
d a* auuu a* I be c 
vcsaels, takes it It 

.....1 obtain* tho reinaiuii 
opium i* then exposed iu targe t.u.ks, aud pro- 
pared for Ihe Chinese market by being ...ado 
up iuto bulla, packed iu case.-, sent to Calcutta, 
il there sold by Ihe Govern.. lent at publio 
' to merchants, for export uioo. The 
costs llle Gu\ eminent about £30 a 
tho Government ic.bzes from £110 to 
£ 100 prolit, and produce* 40,000 chests 

or more, annually. L is a pure Government 
monopoly. Not uu acre of laud can be sowed 
wilh poppy seed witlluut u license. jNot a 
pouud ol opium must be produced iu all Ben- 
gal withuut being delivered lo the Govern 
incut. 

Now has tho Government encouraged the 

trade in this vile poison, ur does il disc. urage 
it? The answer is, .t dtscourgea the use of 
opium among .t* own subject* iu ludia, and 

'^Tlmlui'est news from lnoiu is. that the Gov- 
ernment is still making ellurta to increase the 
poppy CUllivullou. Toe great opium mer- 
chant argues, "The Chinese mill have 1|10 
poison; why should not we get llic prolit out 
* it us well us any body else." 
Turn to China: there the opium silinker lies 
upon his bed, inhaling llic vapour from his 
pipe. The sallow complexion, the bloodless 
cheeks nnd lips, Ihe sunken, lustreless eye, tcU 
the man. Hi* Government realize* oi.c an.l n- 
half millions from the opium tax, has itilliclcd 
penalty after penally l-r op.um smoking, but 
bus not power to grapple with it while llic for- 
eigner pushes it into the country. Iu 1830, 
the Chinese imperial Coiii.nissioi.cr Liu, seized 
20.201 chesls of India-grown op.um, worth two 
millions sterling, an. I h.nl ihe whole dcs.i.ocd. 

The opium had been smuggled ililoCh.ua 
year after year by lirilish merchants, under 
the most indignant protestations from ihe Lm- 
peror. This seizure of opium led lo the Opium, 



\'%L-. 

Sncnkingof lliiswar in Parliament, in 1840, 
Mr W E Gladstone said, " The Chtiiiscguve 
voti notico to abandon llic contraband trudo. 

When they found you would not, lhvy had 
a ri"ht to drive vou from tl„ir coasts, on ac- 
count of your obstinacy ill Ibis infamous mid 
atrocious traffic. A war nunc unjust 111 its 
oriein a war more calculated to cover England 
waft 'permanent disgrace. I do not know 
The right honourable gentleman opposite 
spoke of the British II >g waving m glory at 
Canton. That flag is hoisted to protect nn 
infamous contraband traffic, and if it never 
were hoisted, except a* it » now hoisted on 
the coast of Chin i. wc should recoil mm its 
sioht with horror." Aei» I he Cluiiese Gov ern- 
ment admits the opium on the tariff, and havo 
agreed by treaty to its '"'l">"- ""'V? 
a^S£t' tliotrad, 
at'ehe point of the bayonet. .The real question 
is, "Has China given her willing consent, or 
has sho simply been compelled to submit! 

If England ceased to protect the trade, , Jf 
could then be effectually prohibited by th» 
Emperor." Again, in 1800, an importan 
memorial on the subject «,.< delivered to Sir 
HuSerford Alcoek by Tsungli Yamcn. a rep- 
resentative of the Chinese Governed . In 
this protest thov say, "Opium i* like a deadly 
poison, that is' most injuii"..* to »'»""""^ 
- The Chinese merch i..t supplies your Co a try 
with his goodly tea and silk. mhvrlM ther* 
by a bent-lit upon her, but the Lnglisll m» 
chant emooisons China with l^n^ontag. 
Such conduct is unrighteous. .Who can justi 
f» itt What wonder if officials and people 
Lay that England is wilfully working out. CI. • 
na's niin, aid ha.no friendly feeling for her.' 
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THE CIHXMUS 1-1 BAH FBAKCI800. 
(From Ibt) San Francisco Golden Era- 1 
The Chinese nre tlic most prosperous-it 
l,o heresy t,. say tliu only pruspr-rous- 
J .V .f our community. They arc always at 
„rk rni'l tlieir expenditures never exceed 
• r iint>« They are industrious, frugal 
,".r'„. •mUnl to the but ilcjrree. A. Chi- 

*° always accommodates himself to cir- 
U """i"nicoi Ho iilway. lives within his 
CUUHliii timn are | mril | ie cc o[iomi7.r», 

^7 when work if. plenty nnd wages good, he 
1 „ . When he earns but ten cents per 

5:^w1-If2» much rromtho L 

•lo . " " "d deal of Lard swearing nt the | leri 
C ZU "The indus.rynn.l frngul.ty of ll.o , Mr . W .) 
C n.uniinh-cn,.i.le,lhimt„»r q u.re,,,„chv,.. 

Slny ol our urns, 'valua ble pieces u f property. 

NOTES OF A WESTERN TEIP. 

"(Cunti/iuai ) 
nv r). RolUtYX. 

The mm from whom I lllrc.1 trains for trans- 
JZZ of self aa.l party, from Uunn.ng W. - 
P, r Yaakloii Agoncv, was a shrewd, keel 

, i ci. " O.nnan. "ami his q-.u.or, «lr.,ll 
Tl-"V ,i vbe't.;ne'": i brrrrJn.,,atra; 
S'S.ir BtS tl«tl.U tint start in 
? v. World wan as a ilrayinall in New 
^Sir^WhrTwW money till ho had 

„i,.„,i tisu'i °> 'i 1 " 1 wi,h 11 . I™", r , 
Block llilU, Bare, mi his own m™ . of « " r ' 

r''' s " c o"urre;:'r i ' , '"n.i-V;h:Sn 

of ",,,-„„. ,„„„,.,-' ami mine lire, ami 1 
*"t - ( ml ." re Will shiny." He 

m i n lie had''- come back East," when he 
i n ' W. loan on the verge of civilization in far 
JnD.-oti.il while the "Mide waterman of 
V r'i „ , ir.l the N-w England stales, -'goes 
llv!S» if be removes to any part beyond the 

A n"'' if.ne.l as to wbat bo IhMWU of 
Jf£j ,|,eiV rJ««w»l riviHx.Uo-. " e - ,vc 



the several Agency building., owe lings, 
store. commissary ami issue room, mill, Sc., 
ami two neat ami quite coo.modlouschurche.- 
llio one (St. Paul's,) umlcr Episeop .h i" coii- 
irol.the other hclonging-to the I'rH.yterinn 
,1,-nomination Bishop Hare, the Episcopal 
bishop ol Niobrara, makes the Agency his 
headquarters, but at the time of my vi.il. he-was 
ska-el on n trip to some of the Agencies far- 
ther westward. A boarding school. j,»t o 
pencd for this year, is attached to the I.,,,-.-.. 
,,l Mi-sion, and so far «s I could jll.lgr-, 
(r.„a short visits to the school rooms and 
,1, '"".it, ries. seems to be w.JI conducted. To 
'lt'ev. Jns. Cock, the Episcopal missionary, 
and his wife, 1 am indebted for niiieh infor- 
mation ab a'lt the Agency and tribe, nod all 
,f ; hem are very pleasant. 



I flltlh. 



After 
stage 



Jjl a it somepc 

Heed from the Black lulls >•" 
days, nor could any information us to 
Bible time of their arrival, be ha.l 
waiting two days, I dec, le i that K 
arrived .luring the night- ' »'»uld hue a l.-atu 
for the trip lo liunnmg W aicr. am start in 
the morning. Hut soon after day break the 
the next morning, I was r.ais. il ..y the nin'.ui 
ri „„i„g of the door bell, ami the voice "f I.e.. 
Mr. Williamson informing me that a ,nat was 
•• coming around llie bend- ami if 1 ..anted 
„ passage, I most -'hurry <ll>. ■<™>™ 
around the bend" meant that 1 had about h>. 
minutes in which to 
the landing. 200 yards 



AN IHDUSTBIAL SOEO0I, IN KSOX- 

VILLE. i 
MissEmilv L. Austin, >.ln>se eflort for the 
colored people of Km x. ille, Tenness. c, have 
given them a new public school house,— and 
introduced industrial training in the school, 
.'ives the inn-resting account "f her success 
Thus far and cl.--ir.-8 for Ihe lu'.ure. 

'• I feel that it is oA III the friends who BO 
kindly gave Ih.ir money In build a publio 
- thee .hired children of Knox- 



„|„, those nl lie 



Win. Williaiuson, the 
, and his family, lie 
a (I believe) bom in a uiisflion 
been all his life associated with 
raucl.cB of lhegre.it Sioux tribe. 
• hly conversant will, ll.e.n. »r.d 
laptorl to their in.pto-.-.ineut. 
e ujcnlioood gel.lleu.cn and their 
re earnest. 7. -alous worker, in 
nil at times unpnunlslng held-., 
and should have, the as-iatalicc 
,f every lover of his race. En- 
ll.cy are, to cleanse the Augean 
,1 Indian barbarily, lust and Hltb. by 



;lBlop, 



i thro 



of th. 



and pray 

s aldesof I — 

turning through then, the currcu- ..let" « ; r g ■ 
tiou and Christianity, aid to them becoaiesJ>toux laty 
not only the duty of the ehlis.iau, seeking .'■ '■ 
extend the k ng.lotll of Ihe 1'rince of I'cnc 
bat of the statesman, who c ir.ng. it may . 
only for the things of Ihe woibl seeks .. pr 
,„.,l.,lhe peace and pr.iBper.iy -J his countr 
i.iie.1 the '• issue room" of tkAr»'. 
; 'i'rViu',"". 1 '"u'V'il.us'brable I..' judge ; Perminusof I 
,vh,t 'of their iinpro.-enient. I Bawl nil western, and 
"..J it Oroupe.1 about ihe building, ] both push;,.. 



,u.ti.ig some into uj trunk, 
after me, I started f 
joined very soon by III. „ 
' been stopping, and 
a similar condition, t' 
ting off. Hat before gelt 
straight channel of the s.re.i 
ihe steamer ran aground .at 
wc had ihe B.tisfaeliou of 
hour lit the landing; time ei 
our toilets in a civilized III 
good-bye to nearly 



nth- 



-, that there should he Willie I., 
ihe success of the enterprise, 
thousand live hundred ilollan 
uc.l in llo-ton. New York, ami l'hihv 
a, to which the city government of 
rillc add, d two thon.i.ud dollars anil the 
,n which Hie old house stood. Thu 
and ihe new one built nn the 
It is n linnd<o..ie,/c inmodioUB 
with >ix room-, two of them 
to be thrown into one when oc- 
niakin" ll large hull, capablo 
hundred p. ople. The.colorcd 
leful b.yond expression, and 
eali st d. light in Ibe new house, 
unplcto The first SunuujClhal we met in it, tlo-y could 
aid the prayers which 
< i r..lt ln» 



fillc, Tcnness 
lount given i. 
flic sum of si 



io ground. 



1 I people ure gr 
a manifest thee 



k Hills." 



•ip.lly 



liich 



Steamer was " tlsc Ula. 
Sinus City, null en.plo. 

•unning i 
d Fort V 
Bhip'ping point on the river 
Hills (When I pissed the site 
Pierre in August 1871), there was it 
of settlement there; now, it has i 
one thousand eight hundred inhaln 
is crowded wilh fjxrigblers and fie 
ges and p issengef-, and, by th» " 



ukie 



were offered 
and Ihauksgi 
in thought tn 
most touchiu 
theu ol 



for the they had 



of tho 



Me repl 



what he had I 




,d that I 



dil 



dated lo 



hen,' as wo |1 
lituated just 



horde 
lining 



of Ih. 
L-.l a di 



,1,0 

of which 

."Jli'tib-ss looking white man. 



,„ee wliicll showed that 
, ', . ll( ,a. "it "«a- with water, outwardly 
b 1 : ' c s, i,i "D ,t feller ish a bad man. 

?' ' !*' ' ,.• v,.v and be villsell itveuhecan, 
In: di inl.s M-k, >. 'luo \'\ , . 

I„ .ban Ini.ins lie tl"ks .ley am t go ot 
othii,-. and Ikno* lie u <• jr»i( deal wtutr 



days slay at the 
several of ll. ' 

mowing 

hayiilg se 

,1 had beeu uudcr cultiv 



•<Z«in 



lie 



,vcll 



.Mil. ■ 



il on the »ubj-ct. spoke well of the 
. ..-I.o h.ve Binned all Indian school at 
■ft Id a town a few miles east of Hun- 
V'nler but did not believe it would I- 



Of course there was 
youth from that agi n. ; 
winch I answered as I. 
saw III Jesse II- . 

ed in his father's wag 
Agency, while Ihe pie. 
rather, mother, and t» 
with them, showed ilia 

him at homo again. 

Mr, Cook sent out for one 

of Hampton, J C! , 

turned on account of ill I 
pleased to Ibid lh.lt, ullho 
I his father's lodg 



difficult to enfo 



3 tho 



I Utile trouble to till 



lehool there, 
to drop even 
pony, go 



i Iheul of 
,'siay"f,'.'r days; during which 



win 



the 
the 

d';;:.i,:,ii,:.n..:..uy w..y, 

find is w ,y to ihe reservation, and onco thuc 
,1,1 he -'at home" in almost any family 
of l e t l,e ml might miT bo found for 
(The missionaries at Yankton Age.- 
cy. I..I.I iihout the s.nieBlory.) 



.dm: 



, (his fall 



, ihe old style 



- t» "dil 

d of I heir evident do 

hile man's ways, and cspc 

e tl.e.r children educated. 

pleasant run of about six ho-rrt 

. ..jiktun, and.aa ilnrewaa no train leav 

the inglhat afternoon, and the next day ... 
X Sumlay, I registeied at the Merchants Hotel, 
'nnd remained till 1. 40. a. 111. on Monday; 
spending n.ostoftlv aflem I of ba.urday 

seat- I i.s immediate vicinity, been sc.. ed as .ap.dly 
{ the 01 it should have been. .Much of the land I as 
,f his been purchased by speculators, w ,o hold it 
tsoiis ! for hi«h priccB, w bid. Ihey are not likely soon 
, have ] to reahze, as the railroads now building lo 
1 the river above it will net pass through, but 
from 40 to 100 miles wide of it, and there- 
tore ils -row-Ill must be very slow, and when 
I was ! the day comes, as it must soon, when the 
s livim- ! capitol of the Territory shall be removed to 
ill rent some more central local ion. nil its glory 
„k and 1 will dep.rt, ami it will scltlc down mho it 
I cloth- hum-drum country town, and fo.tunes l -" 
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il heartfelt joy 
,t was carried back 
■< dais: he spoke 
ark no* nnd igno- 
■»| freedom, when 
ir liberty ; of the 
men ami women, 
km. * : and, with 
iheeks. he thanked 
me lie had a pur- 
ght of love toward 
mnnif.Bie.l to all 
gift to ihetr child- 
nng all that is pos- 
ir seltools efficient 
,w work with the 
t their command, 
i.id, and the appli- 



I the 



than 



Tho work which I now 
troduce indnstrurl Icaelil 

Bchool. We have stalled 
en school ; the lalter is a g 
l f the children use at boat 
from these lessons, and 1 I 
branch of our wolk w.ll 1 
thdv.hom.ee of ibe people 
school i nc.d help, >cr 
want! to -have sewing thnr 
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,, the public 
ug and kitch- 
ec.-ss. Many 
ideies they get 
...red that this 
eat benefit in 
>r lite sewing 
ill indeed. I 
I taught, that 



ell • 



health, hi 



they were g 
one of the i 



-students , 



re), be had no 



, if his he 



all living li 
of his r 
lie he had I 

ami anxious, if possible 
Wishing to bring him en 
would admit, I had him taken o.-.o.e .... 
sur-eon and critically examined, but the re 
port wass not favorable, and I reluctantly a 
Ujmloned the idea. 

Our first attempt nt starting front ll 
was frustrated by being about' ' 
too lato for tho boat at Fort St. 
a delay of twenty-four hours. 
lUnuiug Water. 1 found that those! three 
ules bad uiiUled us to ....SB a boat 
river, which hud passed about 
hi h 



burVoad 'ran for ..m-Vot 'llie way over high 

hie f-.r cnltivat'i but wo saw 

eoiatori.ii.le hous.B, occui.ieil by Indian u 

er, aal.he .Ufllt of several buildings occupl- 
c!l 'as sch mil himses and .!« as churches . iujr- 
ed tint the menial and spiritual uoeda of flic 

1, . 1 ami's lo the ••bolt,,,,." along the river, 
"H re the houses were located more thick- 
l» anil ...o-o I Mid waB under cultivation. 
The houses are n .t large or very commodious 

but ..ill ti*y «" >'■>•""; l' 1 "? 03 of ''"TZ 
nbode ami ibus atiae.lt their owners to the 
.oil and L'ivo theui "» local habitation. 

()'„ all sides, I s.w Indian men putting up 
htv for winter use, but noticed that ...any 
of then, still hold to the old Btylo of clothing 
ami long hair, and 1 saw at least two, loaUlng 
hay, win. were wearing tho old Btylo loggias, 
—situ tho blanket: T 
Tue Agent wis absent at tho oast, but I 
found hi. clerk and other employee, at home, 
ami was cordially invited to mako their house 
myhouie while a the Agency. There are 



reached E p^ntj aml answer, to telegranis | perity 
sent to Yankton aud Sroux City, ' l ''" n " L ' 1 , "° 
that there would bo no boats destined for lbs- 
murk, or any other point above rort l ierrc 
(which' would be a poor point to la; left at,) 
which would leave before Septe.nber loll . a- 
two week). As 1 could not spare that 
to remain at Yankton Agency, and then 
.mount requisite t" mako the tr.p up llie 
river, and h.ul complied with the letter of 
,ny instructions from the Deparlment of the 
Interior. 1 reluctantly transferred the two In- 
>. , -i i r... .r \ ifiinelna. to the 



Sill cdizaiis spoke so grandly 
iu lMO,. vanish into ibili air. 

Not carin- to repeitlhu experience of the 
outward trWUtnWgh Wiscousiu and northern 
Iowa I purchased lickeis via Chicago and 
Nor.i.-wekcm Railway, to Chic, go, and le..v- 
i,,.. Yankton in the morning, was at Sioux 
, C,?y, (01 miles.) in time for an early dinner 
nton and md some nine to look about the city. It 

i!huOT 

„ up tho Missouri Valley Junction, the road rat , through 
hours at- the "bottoms" of the Missouri, a. o every 
, M have been, I side the -un^showed every 

acres in extent, were diversified by grazing 
lands, covered by herds of cattle, mid 



an, deslined for other Ageucios, to the A- 
geut at Yankton Agency, taking lit. receipt 
? , Ihcffi, and his written pledge that they 
Should be .cut forward at the first safe oppor- 
tunity, and prepared for my return. But 
seemed to have '-slruck a Blreak of bad luck. 
Delay at starling Iroul Hampton, had depriv- 
L of passage up the river, and no"* wheu 
,med tu rcturu, there was no boat or stage, 
lull duwn. 

,aTs run as it happens. -not on any 
■•schedule lime," and must bo watched lor 
union telegraphed for iu advance, and just at 
that tint. UIO telegraph lino was not in work- 
u« order beyond White Swan, a Station 10 
m?J further up the river, aud, owing to iron. 



, v . where the eastern 
j'rld could find ita food, ami began to study 
,.v all this food was to bo disposed of 
At Missouri Valley Junction, 7o miles below 
Sioux City, our car, after a delay of nearly 
an hour, was attached to the train known as 
the CaliforaJa Express, ..ml due .u Chicago 
(distance 407 mile..) at 3.13 1\ M.. the • Jt 
u „y It had lost time on the Union Pacihc 
ro.d and was now Blriving to mako it up, 
aud ten miloi of straight track were passed 
over at the rato of a Utile over sixty miles an 
hour, soon after wo started. A hotel car was 
attached to Iho train, aud passengers could 
obtain a llrst-rato meal at a very reasonable 
,.ricc while traveling; a great improvement 
er tho •■twenty minutes for d.uuer plan 
voguo on eastern roads. 
Anv matters ot that portion of tho return 
trip east of Chicago, would be of no interest 
J. the rcallers of the Woi.KXt vx. Abriof vis- 
it with friend, in Michigan, and a humedcaU 
at CarliBle,' protracted it BOinowhat. and it 
"as with feelings of relief that I closed the 
journey at Uampton. 



iy ben menus ->l sup 
fort at home. . I lliaki 
friend, of the frcedmen I 
hundred dollars a year t 
branches of industrial 
Schmil Board I. ,s given ll 

Sunday afternoons lor >>ur S-.m 
it is not deiioniin.lional ... ils eh 
...,vo from four hundred and lifiy . 
drcd scholars, children and grown 
three teachers. Beside these, we 
own house a a u di uiglit-sch.wl f; 
women, aud a Uilile class on Sunu 
I thank niv friends for all their 
mo in the uiuc years that I h .ve 
these people, ll is not time j laty 
colored pco| lo alone. dhey arc 
in ways; their homes are more c 
their habits are better; they u 
clothed; and they are leading be 
their home, and in their ci.urc 
They arc not beggars or paupers, i 
that we can sooner make our indu 
self-supporting with llielU lhali 
homo. I only n-k that jn.i will 
chance to try fairly with ihese no 
which you are iutroducng into your own 
school.; and, by the blessing of God, I know 
we Bhall noon show joil that the colored man 
is capable of •lauding alone, and bearing hu 
part in tho great household of Uod on the 
earth. If any one is inclined to help u. m 
large or small sums, money may he sent tome, 
froln October to June, iu Kuoxville, Tenn; to 
Miss IsaE. Gray, No. 80 lit. Vernon Street, 
Boston; to Mrs. John b. Paisons, «?; ■«• 
Madiwn Ave., Now York; or lo Mr. W lam 
Crowell, No. 510 Walnut Street, PnU» 
delphia y Eau.v L. Aosria. 
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■re neatly 



For many years i ho starch factory at Os- 
wego, Hew York, has purchased corn in tie 
West for th.r.y cents per bu.hel, takenlt 
over a thousand miles, extracted tho stsxcti, 
and sold it to the v.ry people who produced 
at the rate of six dollars per bushel of 
n Tho West has not t.eeu enterprising 
iu this nialter. Oi hue, however, several 
starch factories have beeu built, and tho corn 
is utilised where it ia grown. Iho proa* 
which has been taken- by Eastern men will be 
distributed at the West, where It belongs. 

The temperance wont mm ni.iny plaoes U 
Indiana had free luni l.es, will, tea uud ousfea, 
near the polls .... election day to keep (fen 



/ 



sou thern Workman. 
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SOUTHERN YyORKMAN. 



CHRISTMAS OABOL. 



Hark I the bells are ringhig; 
Seel the bells are swinging. , 

Merry Christmas bells 
Tell of hnppy meeting, 
Tell of gift and greeting, 
While our Christmas carol still the chorus 
swells. 

This the bells are telling, 
By their fall and swelhog, 
Blessed Christmas bells! 
Telling us the story 
How the Lord of glory 
Leaves his home in heaven, here a stranger 
dwells. 

Hear! the bells are calling 
Bv their rise »nd falling, 
Holy Christmas bells!. 
Call us to adore h*;^ 
Bending low '^.fore him, 
While our ChriBt 
tells 



jperance affects a woman's moral char- I 
i,.re powerfully than .it does that of 
Under it she becomes coarse in man- j<r 
n thought and feeling, and vu 1 £ 
speech. When her system has becc^*^^ 
holiied, her mind also becomes aniln , lljzcdi 
and she is sure lo transmit to b" 
degrading qualities in 
than does the father 
This fact all medical 
the future life of tin 
physical— depen- J( 



A PRAIRIE BOY'S STORY- 



the 



. . children these 
\, ,old greater degree 
" *n the same habits, 
authorities admit, that 
.child— mental, moral, and 
chiefly upon the purity of 



how l 



C BOYS iNDOBTRIOUS. 



A correspondent of the Tribune supplies it 
with the following highly interesting narra- 
tive, which has a moral that every reader can 
draw for himself: 



. _ ither. 

l^'^ jrm must begin in home circles. 
1 ,ers must leaoh their daughters 



Late 
through Wi 

ivejB 



fall of 1878, while passing 
Kansas, 1 stopped at a small 



Loud the bells are ringing, 
Sweet the children surging, 

Answer them again; 
While the angels o'er us 
Join the Christmas chorus, 
"Glory be to God! and peace, good will to 
men.! " 



. . .ers must leaoh ...... » - 

. ' j from drinking wine, if they would keep 
*.nem from drinking brandy. Teach the. 
that any stimulant which produces atcrnpnri 
ry exhilaration, if repeated, will soon becom 
a fixed want of the system, and every ncri 
ill cry out for it. 

Is it right to have preachers in our pulpit 
. „jd intrust teacherB in our schools an,j 
store Dim . .. Sabbat h-schools with the care, instruction and 
carol true devotion | „ liJllnce ot our children, that drink ardent 
lirits, or use tobacco in any form— whose pre- 
■pt and example are potent in influencing our 
children for good or evil! Parents, please 
think a moment about these honest facts. They 
must come home to everyone who loves Ins 
children, and earnestly desires their instruct- 
ion and beat interests. 

Tobacco, chewed, Bmoked, snuffed, or used 
in nny form, is unhealthy, expensive, uncleanly 
snd inconvenient, producing deadening and 
injurious effects on the nervous system ; and is 
especially injurious to children and youth, 
dwarfing more or less, mind, body and moral... 

Fathers, mothers, friends, will you set the 
example, and use your influence ngiMnat tkew 
pernicious habits? it you will think seriously 
on this subject, and deal honestly with your 
convictions, we feel confident you will join m 
this effort. 

MODERATE DlIISKINO leads to drunkenness ; 
Drunkenness lends to poverty, misery, sick- 
ness, •rime, insanity, suicide and death ; makes 
hard times, tills our jails, poorhouscs, ruins 
ynun" men and kills old ones; increases our 
'ta« s. and retards the progress of religion. 

(illO 000 persons in the United Stales are 
drunkards. Of these, 00,000 annually filldis 
honored graves. 

$000,000,000 Bre spent annually in our conn 
try for intoxicating liquors, or more than (or 
bread. 



tie Hailrond. hired 
started to call upon an old 
told, lived about ten miles 
'over the level prairies, ad- 



TEMPERAN0E. 

COST OF DRINKS AND TOHACCO FOR 10, 20, 30, 

40, and 50 years. 
Fathers, mothers, guardians, young men 



u.eus please read the following table of 
calculation, and see what it costsa young man, 
starting at the age of twenty, to take three 
drinks at ten cents each, and smoke three cig- 
ars attcn cents each, dailv, making the expense 
sixty cents per day. The'small amount of sixty 
cents per day, if deposited in a Savings Bank at 
eight per cent, per annum interest, and com- 
pounded every six months, will produce the re- 
sult as given in the following table: 
1st ten years, between age of 20 and 30, $3,290 
m 1 .. " " "30 and 40, 10.500 

qj „ 40 and 50. 20,200 

4, h 50 and 00, 00.600 

l th "00 and 70. 130,300 

You will observe that the above includes no 
extra expenditure 1 lor smoking or chewing to- 
bacco orcigarettes. Bnuff or even an occasional 
"Bottle .if Wine," but merely one cigar after 
each meal, and three drinks during the day and 
evening. We believe the above estimate be- 
low rather than above the average with those 
indulging in these luxuries or more properly 
dissipations. 

MORE TB.VJI DOLLARS AND CENTS. 

There nre results in this world, which can- 
not be estimated bv dollars and cents. The 
time wasted in the indulgence of these pernic- 
ious habits, which tend to keep a man away 
from his family during thoBe hours in which a 
wife is entitled to her husband's company, 
should be a matter of very serious considcr- 

Moncy is not the Btandard of value, when 
hood, and all that is ennobling 



taken into consideration 
Does it pay to tolerate any traffic which 
breeds poverty, crime, idleness, agony, shame 
and death vjierever it is allowed? I say not! 

Rum oncF tobacco sellers, you alone who 
think these iniquities do pay, tell the pale, 
wasted wife and mother, and the rngged, nc- 
elected children, that out of the rum nnd to- 
bacco you have sold i heir husbands and fathers, 
you have become rich. 

Tell the drunkard that for his withered, 
bloated body's death and his soul's perdition, 
you have been paid so much money. 

Tell the orphans in the strci#that you rob- 
bed them of patents, home, bread, education 
and friends to live a lazy, easy life, yourself. 

Standby the graves of the last 12 months 
and shout to the 00,000 sots who die annually, 
that you are one of those to whom they are in- 
debted for their desolate death bed, and that 
you sacrificed them for gold. 

Follow your victims to the bar of God, 
where you must speak the truth— there will be 
no prevarication I here— and say before Eternal 
Justice, "I slew them, and have brought end- 
less perdition upon myself for the sake of a 
short and infamous life on earth." ' 
Istempeuance among women is increasing 
at an alarming rale; statistics prove its pre- 
valence to be startling. In the upper circlcB 
of society, it is impossible to give a correct 
statement of its increase, because the retired 
life of most women favors the indulgence in 
secret, especially during its earlier stages. 
But among the lower classes of our cities we 
have no difficulty in estimating the inroads 
Rum is making. 

Tbe causes of intemperance are social tempta- 
tions whenever woman mingles in society ; for 
wine drinking has become a custom almost 
as universal as eating, in fashionable circles. 



STORIES OF ANIMAL SAGiOITY. 

Colonel Rice, now of General MilcB's Fifth 
United States Infantry, was in company 
recently with a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, and the conversation naturally turned on 
Indian warfare and frontier experiences, the 
day being the anniversary of the Custer 
massacre. Colonel Rice who has seen service 
lian campaigns, related a striking anec- 
u , c concerning the sagacity of a horse 
which lost bis rider in the fatal light. Some 
months after the battle a steamer having on 
board a portion of the Fifth Infantry was pur- 
suing her voyage near the mouth of the Pow- 
der River, on the Yellowstone. The men on 
the lookout, one of whom was the famous 
scout Buffalo Bill, who was scouring the sur- 
rounding country for indications of hostile 
Indians, saw in the distance an object moving 
slowly towards the boat. They anxiously scru- 
tinized it as it continued to approach, suppos- 
ing that it might be the advance of a body of 
hostiles. Their suspicions were not lessened 
then they discovered it to be a horse, which 
light he that of a scout watching their 
movements or signaling the advance of the 
enemy in force. When the animal came to 
the bank of the river, however, it wus seen 
to be unmounted and alone, and on approach- 
ing the boat it neighed and pranced, mauifes-. 
ting every sign of ils joyful recognition. 

The boat was Btopped, and when the horse 
was taken on board it was found to bear the 
brand, "Seventh Cavalry." The place where 
it was tound was seventy or eighty miles in a 
bee line from the scene of the Custer tight. 
The animal had evidently seen or heard the 
boat in the distance, recognised it aB a sign of 
civilization, and. being tired of its free life in 
the wilderness, gladly embraced the opportu- 
nity of returning to its accustomed duties. 

Another kindred incident showing the 
strength of the second nature implanted by 

1 nan companionship in domestic animals 

...related by Colonel Rice. Uponone of the 
steamers used in the campaign against the 
ioux, was a small dog belonging to General 
liles,' which one day felt overboard and waa 
iven up for lost. Six months afterwards, as 
ae same steamer was returning, the singular 
ight waa witnessed of a small dog and a wolf 
rotting along the shore in friendly compan- 
ionship. The dog was recognized as that lost 
overboard. The steamer was stopped and the 
dog taken on board delighted to meet with his 
old friend, while the wolf on the approach of 
the vessel ran back into the bush. The intel- 
ligent animal had apparently anticipated the 
return of the boat and patiently awaited his 
restoration to his master. — [Solon J row/fa-. 



friend, who, I 
south. 1 drovt — . 
miring the rich, fertile soil, the ci — . 
streams and the many sleek, fat cattle g 
on the rich prairie grass, andNwondering not 
that this land was called the"' Golden Belt 
of KanBas. Soon, however, I found that 
was driving west instead of south, and the: 
were constantly bo many branch roads that 
indeed puzzled to know which to taki 
then, a boy of about fifteen, rode up ( 
horseback, and a bright, handsome lad he 
lie informed me that I was off the di- 
route, but that he would ride across the 
prairie with me until I reached the right road. 
1 Boon drew him into a conversation, in which 
I was much interested. His experience in 
fanning, 1 know will be interesting to other 
boys, perhaps serviceable to their parents, bo 
here is bis story: 

W.e all came here two years ago last spring, 
and father immediately entered a claim un- 
der the Homestead law, for 100 acres of -land 
—and it s tlrst-rate land, too, I can tell you ; 
none better any where about here. Well, 
father said that he wanted to encourage me in 
being industrious, but he went to work very 
differently from some men I know, in encour- 
aging me. Now there is Mr. A., who lives 
ou the quarter-section adjoining ours, and he 
has two>jiins. John and Henry. John is a lit- 
tle older than I, and Henry is a year younger. 
Well, the way he encourages his boys is by 
having them up by daylight in the noising, 
and keeping them on a keen jump all, oay 
long. He hardly allows them time to eat 
their meals. Why, last summer they worked 
nil '.l o'clock every evening, and didn't find 
an hour all summer in which they could go a- 
fishing, or even in swimming. Then, to pay 
them, the old man gives them their board and 
his own worn-out clothes, with occasionally a 
pair of boots or something of the kind thrown 
in. That is the way he teaches them to be 
industrious. But father's plan is entirely dif- 
ferent, lie gave me four acres of laud which 
I he had broken, (this was two years ago last 
spring), and I was to do just What I pleased 
with it, and he would furnish me seed or 

I .„ o'utaio S c c d ; all that he required of 

that I should attend to the garden.Ulo 
the chores at the barn, and go to schoooj in 



crops, $71.50 in cash, nearly double what I 
had made the year before. 1 spent $20 of this 
ly wardrobe, ' $10 at Christmas, bought 
calves at $10 a head, and had $11.50Jeft 
for sundries. My onions didn't do quite as i 
ill as the year before. So this year I have 
ide $300 off of my four seres. I can assure 
yon I am' begining to feel very much encour- 
aged in being industrious. I have just bought 
twenty more calves. I had to pay $12 a head 
for these, but they are beauties 1 cun tell you. 
If they do well they ought certainly to be 
worth $450. I was offered $00 to-day for my 
other lot. 1 have no trouble in finding a mar- 
et for my produce; for what I cannot sell here 
I Bhip on the railroad, and, as they carry at 
reasonable rates, I often prefer shipping, as I 
get better prices in the larger towns. I ship- 
ped nearly all of my strawberries this year. 

I was fifteen years old last August, and am 
worth to day $300. To be sure my father has 
favored me in every way, furnishing me with 
seed, feed for my stock, allowing me tbe use 
of his team and farming implements, etc. , etc. 
But now I can afford to be more independent, 
ind hope, before long, to help him, instead of 
lis helping me. Father is making money, too. 
1'hiB is a fine wheat country, and he has put 
[he most of his land into wheat. We have had 
Sne seasons so far for our crops, and next year 
we may have grasshoppers, or drought, or 
some drawback; but we have enough ahead 
now to Btand one or two unprofitable seasons, 
so we don't worry. I intend to invest every 
year in stock, as I have found it far more profi- 
table than anything else. But don't you think 
that father's method of encouraging one to be 
industrious is better than Mr. A.'s? Mr. A. 
is juBt as well able to do this for his boys as 
my father is to do it for me, Hjjy they are of 



The first year I planted corn, and from my 
four acres raised 120 bushels, which I sold for 
30 cents a bushels. 

The next Spring father let mo have the ust- 
of his team, and 1 ploughed my four-acres and 
planted one and a half acres in castor beans, 
one-half acre I put in strawberry plants, one 
acre in sorghum, two rods in onions, and the 
remainder of the acre in sunflowers. Father 
laughed when I told him my plans, but he 
said it was my own land and I could do as I 
liked with it. I told him I wanted — - 



lille 



ny little 



■ops, 



ell 



Khirh 



different dispositions, you i. — 
your road; you keep straight ahead till you 
come to a red barn, when you turn to the left, 
and two miles further on you reach your 
friend's house, a white frame, with a porch in 
front. Good morning. 

A good moral is conveyed in this boy's sto- 
ry; one which I hope this letter may impress 
upon the minds of a multitude of parents. 
Osawatomie, Kansas. C. L. K. 



APPRECIATION OF THE " SOUTHERN 
WORKMAN." 

We have received the following pleasant 
letter from an appreciative subscriber. 

Plastsville Co. Nov. 11. 1880. 
Mr. J. F. B. Marshall: 

Dear Sir:— I have taken the 
Southern Workman, tor a number of years, 
have found it a readable, instructive paper, im- 
proving from year to year. But the last year 
has been very marked in ils able articles in re- 
gard to the uplifting of the two races for 
whom you especially labor, I take some ten 
or twelve weekly and monthly publications, 
and say decidedly that I find in none of them 
matter more important for lovers of God and 
man to ponder than I find in some of your last 
numbers. The paper ought to have a more 
extensive circulation. 

Enclosed please find check for $4 to pay 
for the paper to my address, and others speoi- 



Well, 



I had I 
Me them whe 
icssary to pic 



lied. 



Yours truly, T. H. 
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faithfully on my pron 
my crops in the Fall. I 
els of beans off of my 
which I sold at $1.25 a 
my sister $5, I realized on them $22.5o. 

Father had raised considerable sorghum, 
and he had all of the arrangements for press- 
ing, boiling, etc. We worked together in pre- 
paring our sorghum, and I had from my one 
acre two barrels of good sorghum molasses, 
Inch 1 sold for 35 cts. a gallon, thus making 
$22 from my sorghum crop. My sunflowers, 
which were the luughing-stock of so many, 
brought me enough to pay for my trouble. I 
had planted and cultivated them very much 
as if tbey were corn. The flowers were splen- 
did, many of them measuring three feet Bix 
inches in circumference, the stalks being from 
ten to twelve feet long and three inches in di- 
ameter. I planted them principally for the 
Btalks, which I sold over in t!he next town for 
fuel. I had ten cords off of 'that part of an a- 
cre, and I realized $15 from the SBle of them. 
I gave the seed to my father for his poultry. 
He thinks they sre better than corn. Those 
who bought the stalks say that they burn rea- 
dily, and make a very hot fire. Last spring 1 
planted nothing but sorghum and onions, as 
they had brought me the moat the year previ- 
ous, and 1 have done better than either year 
before. My onions were the most profitabh 
crop of all, as I have made $12 off of my two 
rods. So last fall I had, after disposing of my 



The report that the Porte has granted a conces- 
sion to an English companv for the construct- 
ion of the Euphrates Valley Railway, and to a 
French company for the Jaffa Jeiusalem line, 
Iibs been very favorably received by the Jews 
iu Jerusalem, especially as, according to their 
belief a prophecy in the Scriptures will there- 
by be fulfilled. The Euphrates Railway, so 
proposed, will intersect tbe former prov- 
of Assyria and Babylonia, and will have 
jns at Mossul and Hillel, in the neighbor- 
hood of which towns are Assyrian and Baby- 
lonia ruins. It has been suggested at Constan- 
tinople that eventually a junction might he eff- 
ected between the Euphrates line and tbe hgyp- 
tain railways, which, if carried out, would con- 
firm the following prophecy of Isaiah (chap, 
xix. 23): "In that day there shall be a high- 
way out of Egypt to Assyria, and the Assyri- 
an shall come into Egypt and the Egyptian 
into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve 
with the Assyrians. "—Jewuh Chromcla. 

The colored drivers and school children of 
Augusta, Ga., propose to organize a Society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, in 
memory of Miss Louise King, whose death 
has been so deeply mourned in that commu- 
nity: She was a highly accomplished womar , 
more distinguished for her philanthropy and 
"ood deeds than for her wealth, beauty and 
accomplishments, great as they were. She 
had been particularly active in organizing so- 
cieties ancf securing legislation for the prevent- 
ion of cruelty to animala. • 
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HAMPTON STUDENTS' OWN. 



JYara ttte Senior (Slajs. 



TON. 



military work at ITfimp- 
sitidcnts to obey anil to 
ivo tlicm n knowledge rtf 
u initio students at llamp- 
t > a battalion under tlic 
if Cupt. Henry Romoyu. 



inline li.no chin ixu 

wliii is iin cxpericncuil ns wen as a tucnreucui 
to ichor of Indies. Cii|)t. Humeyn's ho.irt is 
j,t his work: lite students nro proud to hnvo 
lino ii'iinn^ them, and tlio success of his touch- 
j„... is iinli-pil'iihlo. As his reports w«l 
show, the school liiiltnlion is belter organized 
this term. 10 s'.art Willi, than it has over been 
heretofore. 

I mil conll lmt that the military branch of 
the school will lie a success, ami will do cretl- 
it h itli to the coii'ii in. lain anil atmlcnts. Be- 
ing a inoinlicr of ihe Inttulion,.! spank from 
experience. Too mililary work ot Hampton 
in lining an iuos-iui into good; it inspires (ho 
student*, wlill to their activity of motion, 
cultivates elegance ail'l cleanliness of nppear- 
„(., ml I ah IV ! all. it brings the sluilents in 
contact wilh the two ore it lessons of military 
We.— lirst to obey, aa.l soMmlly to command. 
1 put ilium in this order, because if 



Representatives, nnd the U. S. Senate, to make 
laws f..r tho people of this government ; to lie 
sent to ton-inn courts to represent this Grand 
It-public abroad, nnd to hold high offices of 
trust ninl honor? Who would have thought that 
he could attain tlieso high and honored pufl- 
tions in the short period of fifteen years? 

Why i-an't the Indian rise in like manner! If 
you will extend to liiiu the right hind of fel- 
low-ship I believe he will rise, nnd if tho mon- 
ey now bring expended for the support of 
troops for llie hiding out of the [ndiilns wore 
invested in the education of the Indian to 
help him on the road to civilization anil 
gini>tiiiniiv. he would soon rise ami follow in 
flic irick of the Negro. The least thing iho 
government can do for these helpless subjects 
is to aid ami help them from their low and 
down trodden stale: just look at the injustice 
ihey hnvo been subject to; tht-y have boon 
drivcu from place to place until they have no 
home; of this vast dominion they can't claim 
an inch of land, which the gi 



ing county scho ils. and working at the car- 
penter's bench until he was off -red a tutor- 
ship in thu Institute. He then desired a col- 
lege education, nnd it said that he went over 
a sixteen yoirs course of study in three, uud 
taught his classes a* tho same time. 

In 1854, when he was about twenty-three 

J oars old. ho entered the Junior class at Wil- 
iims College, Williiimstown. Mass., nnd after 
gridu iling went biok to Hiram, and obtained 
the profi'Mtorship of Latin and Greek. '" 



hands very hard been 
tiling to tiie Indians fi 
school. They got thrt 
back to the school ; w 
The next day the Prof 
visit the N-irmai Sehoi 
They we it around wl, 
working in their tradi 

iiiih' his first pofiticnl speech at Williamstown I into their school and si 
in tH-IO. and was elected lo tho senate of Ohio | they enji 
in 1831, Since then he h is been u lawyer, 
soldier, a general, a c mgrossm in, and is no 
the President elect of the Uuited States. 1 



Fort. Wc saw .many little boys n 
sailors. Wo also saw Pres. Hayes 
Schurz I went up to^ Secretary i 



LET TJ3 GO SOUTH. 
There has Itcen so much said about bulldoz- 



i the south, th 



will 



personal property. | Southc 



Hi like wild boa 



i fr.,1 



ever learn lo safely co.ntn.ind, 
learn to obey. 



McK- 



inst first 



THE AD7AH r A3E OF OUB WOBK DAY3 
AT HAHPTOS. 

What is the ti'e of persons who are going to 
scho d learning ho.v to do all kinds of works 
is the n-'lbstl-Hl which so many pooplo ask. I 
atnafrtid III it such piople do not look at 
the work itself ia the right manner, and 1 am 
sure not in the way the Hampton students 
kink upon it. 

We have co ne to the conclusion that in- 



earth to kilo* 
Whit goo.l 
jtay hero thr 



vork, and I 
do for us i 



do i 



peril tps four years, tilling 
ok learning, and not lo im 
i how til tlo any kind of labor. 
I think that our education would 
o very inueh amoug tho colored 

n thought that it was a d'shon- 
icir children to schools like this, 
'.ir a minute, and think of the 
do tlioin in some day, it is my 
thev would abhor tho idea of not 
taught to do all kinds of labor, 
.ml "women that wo nro needing 
can and will do every thing in 
i help bring the raco to tho high- 



They hi 

place to place, ever sinco.the (so called) civil- 
ized man set foot on the shore; they once oc- 
cupied this whole coast nnd tho adj leont is- 
Ian Is of Cuba and Hayli also many other is- 
lands on or near thu coast, ami I will ask, 
where arc they? The answer is that they 
have boon swept from tho face of the mirth in- 
to eternity, and their bones are now moulder 
ing in Ihe dust. And shall im, now Ihe peo- 
ple ot tllfl United States, blot out of existence 
Ihe Aborigines of tho far west, or shall we 
tro ut them as a people that are our own flesh 
mid blood, nil deseen lauts of Mother Eve? 
now. why not try and lift or help a fallen 
brother rise aud remember the Golden ltu'e: 
" D i to others as you would that they should 
do to you." 

If you think that ho is incapable of learn- 
ing, why jutt tako a visit to Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricnlturil Institute, or go to Car- 
lisle 11 irraeks in Penu., and sec for yourself 
thu progress they have made, and see thy no- 
ble work that is being done for them, pirlly 
by Ihe aid of charity, nnd partly by the 
ly 



If ■ 



g is much easier 
ist millions to ci 
, plus the lives nn 



lot odue. 
and I li 



; then 



people. 
H those wh 

er to send th 

wiul I atop f 

good it Willi 

opinion that 

having them 
The men at 

•re those wh. 

their power t 

eat mark of civilization. 

I think th it it it quite timo wo were trying 

to tlo something for ourselves, for we Imvo 

been helped by the kind friends of the north 

long enough, but remember, if wo ever expect 

to accomplish anything in this world, I hat it 
most lie dime by ihu work of our own hands. 

Suppose that till tho situations, where cdu 
anted people were needed, were occupied. 
What would wo do to obtain a living, if wo 
kad not been taught to do all kiutls of labor? 
Do you not see then, that our work days at 
Hampton tiro of some advantage to us when 
wc go in the world to work for ouraclv«.B? 
Would that there .were moro BUch schools 
throughout tho south, anil the negro race 
would lie in a bolter condition. Tho greatest 
men who over lived, onco had to work, aud 
why should wo not do the same. 

It is true, that some of our American people 
do not liko the idea of having to word hard 
fur a living; but wo hope the dtty will come 
■when all such ideas will be abolished. 



cxleriu- 

thu exterminating ? Judge for 

! not educated or c ired for by tho 
, but allowu l to stay in their sav- 
ho nation (wmoh is supposed to 
an nation) will bitterly repent it 
j-i.lo-'inent d :y, for it will have to lie nc- 
coddled for. I a ly give them all the right of 
suffrage aud see tint they are protoctcd in all 
the rights of citizenship uud let thorn make 
the best of it. A. H. 



/mm ujc iHDMc (Class. 



ODB NEXT PBESIDENT. 



nturo 

thntlhi-sc low ant] cruel 
isted. in some or all of our 
V.ce ant) wrong will not all 
o, not in Iho most secluded, 
if the world. 

a the south about fourteen 
i the vicinity of Yazoo City, 
thirteen years. Ami I have 
lie inolestu-l by any man on 
I ilid not bother my 

Alt I to'tlo this thorough- 
ny/ my only earthly 



My 



my 



ir 



i.ui.i 



id toaeh. and lift up the* ignorant 
groes. not by profiting ou-sclves only, bat 
:h n spirit and an Intention, bent to ill) 
in good, we would not bo lik.-ly to lo-e 
: reward:- . U. C. A. II. 



nag tlx 

ml Sec. 
d shook 
he bus done a good 
sending them east to 
gh drilling, we w-ent 
hud a nirc long walk, 
and the Sec. come to 
ami the Indian school, 
o they were ; saw them 
After that they wont 
r them in there :l think 
ry much, and then we went 
. thocha|K-l and sung some songs f »rlhcm. 
Mr. Hayes spoke few words to in and In lo Ul 
good byo nnd went down the I in it and got in 
the boat while tho Normal School baud play- 
ed music for them, and nil Iho boys and Gen. 
Armstrong gavo three cheers to llo in mid 
they wont off waving their huts aud handker- 
chiefs. 

L ist Saturday Indian boys had a picnic nnd 
hail a very good time while the other b iys 
were at work : the boys tint go to school with 
tho colored students wc were glad that they 
had somo fun. 

One of our Indian stu lents works through 
tho days and goes to evening achool ; he lliinki 
he can learn more, and nlso ho wants to bo a 
good farmer. 

Last spiing wo planted somo potatoes, now 
the Iudiau farm boys have been gathering 
them. 

One of the Indinn students hud b-en work- 
in" in tho Carpenter shop hu h id been put- 
tin" some gl issos in some of the Cottages. 

I wro-o this all by myself and will set the 
typo. Hereafter tho typo will bo set by my- 
M\t. James Muiiiiik, 

Junior Class. 



HOMES. 

At my homo there arc li groat manj colored 
people who are buying land, to m ike n home, 
lor themselves, when about .0" years ago it was 
a rarity to gad a colored in in owning real es- 
tate. Hut v it is very common to liml'peo- 

ple owning from .11) to 130 and 200 acres of 
land, and iu bud ling their hnu-et they niako 
gro it improvement* . Numbers of saw mills, 
school homes aud eliurehcs are being built, 
whi.-h employs a great many, and things gen- 
erally > ami to be oa the advance, and the col-, 
orod people who hare been kept under for ao 
many years are rising by d igreof above their 
former condition, and tryiug to make men 
and women of themselves. W., D L. 



S -in 
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SHOULD THE AME3I0AN INDIAN BE 
ALLOWED 8DTFBAGE? 

Wc ask. should tho American Indian be al- 
lowed Suffrage? 1 ask, why not? Is it that 
they are inferior to the white or black race? 
Under what circumstances are they ao; is it 
tint they are aavagos? Wo wore all aavagos 
•ncc, and a great in iny aro savages yet, nnd 
arc as much iu need cf civilization as many of 
the In linus. It is evidently known that all 
Men are born equil, tho white, black and 
ted mtii. but it is loft to tho advantages, 
which he has had and to the uso ho has put 
•Item to, that is what makes the man; so I say 
give the lu linn suffrage aud the future will 
tell you what ho is and what he will Itecomo. 

Wnen^tho Negro waamchains of altvory 
ami ignorance, who would have thought lie 



Though w-o nre poor, we should never be 
discouraged in life. For when wo are dis- 
heartened, instead of progressing we are retro- 
grading. 

He of good cheer, boys, always do your best, 
and there is no doubt of your auccest. Wi 
this by the examples lhat have been ael 
j us, one of which is the life of out 
Presideut, Jainea A. Otrfield. lie win 
a poor boy, born in Orange county. Ohio 
His father died when he was very yo-tng; and 
by her own energies his mother hatl to tako 
care of him and three others uutil they were 
old enough to care for themselves. When 
Janiea was sixteen years old, ho chopped 
wood near Liko Erie. While on tho lake, ho 
received a new idea which led him to believe 
that it would bo good for him to spend a 
number of his days us seaman. On his return 
home, ho told his mother that ho could no 
longer resUt tho impulse to seek a seafaring 
life and should therefore leave homo immedi- 
ately. He went to Cleveland where ho -ob- 
tained a position of driver on a cmal-boat. 
lie was ao earnest and learned ao rapidly that 
he anon became so much esteemed, by his 
employer that on his first round trip ho was 
promoted to bowauian. He atayed on the 
boat till he became wick with a fever. After 
ho got well his mother dissu'uled him from 
making another voyage, and the following 
spring ho went to Geauga Academy to begin Uie 
Blruggto in getting ran education. H'scousiu, 
a boy about tho same age. went with him. 
They rented a r Kim. and livetl priueipally on 
provieions they took from home. When not 
in school he used to work in tho hay fields 
for tlay wages; just as many of us have il 



mid liko to 



i. ago 



Dear Friend J. U. Muric. I ' 
tollyou what I was doing, in Miss. First t 
I want to spe ik about is what I lo irnc I 
ihe while man's way. about, two year 

-, i have te.irn.M something bettor now^i. 
! been away from my old homo ahViit IU* 
j„...s aAi now. First they took us to Floodlit 
thev lir« tca.h us thu gaud way. an 1 I And 
Indian road very hard, so I thoitgot. I will 
never walk the Indian road any more; I find 
that Ihe while people and colored people nro 
very good friends to tho Indians. I think 
I will bo kind to ev.-ry tmdy and _wnrk for 
white people. After three yen 
tine. Florida, thou i 



Indians hnvo boon very igaonnt as long as 
I can renienllicr. but thoir minds aro 
strong n iw to get in Iho now mid. Tho men 
use to be w .rriors and the womm the great 
workers. I) it friends I tell yoU/ bcfore I enine 
here I would see some Indians, incn nml not 
women cutting rails or logs for themselves or 
plowing. They can do farming themselves, they 
don't have to get a white man to teich (hem, 
but un leratnnd, only they have not got iinyim- 
pleiuents to work with if the Government 
just supplied all tho impleinenlB they need they 
would s ion got out of the ignorant way. They 
art trying to q-iit their ol I ways in dressing 
and g uilMing and other a irts of bid things; 
they have tuned to tho right way. They want 
to be civilized like any other nation. And at 
their Aguueies or Missions they have BCh.aila 
there. The old p mplo sent their children there 
and some lot their children stay at I heir Hoard- 
ing School and thoy all go to achool overy day 
except ou'Siturdays. O.i Sunday thoy gi to 
the school with their children to ho ir tho God's 
wor 1. They nre not ignorant in God. Th- y 
believe in Him. You ull know that BOtno Iu- 
tlians are civilized, having churches and 
schools nnd ra ikiug things for themselves, and 
tho other Indians will some day Burns up liko 
them, and also they can hnvo a good education 
if the white people will be kiud enough to help 
them up as men and women. Thoy nro willing 
to learn and not only this but to learn how to 
bj house-ko'Hicrsan.lcittle, and other kinds of 
business. The Indians are careful about their 
children going to school they wntch them 
when Ihey go to thoir school to seo them got 



npto i. Virgi: 



mrk. Thu 



i tho 



sh and work. 
I ; I want to lie 
white poople 
anything, but 
something. Now I 



i tho Goi 



somo Indian children to go to Hampton and 
Carlisle, and now here wo are at these schools 

ai'id" working f.ir ihu came ot our people. We 
want to teach them, an 1 also teach thuul what 
we will learn from Hampton. 



No 



1 1 thun f A 
id then in ireh 'up where the other c 



would h ive reached the atato ho ia now in to Afler he left Geauga, he wont to Hiram, there were, and also saw soldiers, they were 
•« acut lo the statu legl.laturo the Houae of | too, bo earned money to pay hi. way by teach- 1 from Washington and also the aoldiers at th. 



nia, to go 

reasoti I like Hampton, an. 
more term, to loam more E 
I am tiying very hard to do 
the iiest Indian here. S. 
siy tint -Indians tlo not kn 
the Indians are lcarnlnj 
must tell you about my vacation and my visit 
at Lee, Mas. I was vcrjrglad to le.rn no there 
the farm. I stayeiKwith Mr. Frank Merrill, 
ho is very kin 1 m in. he learn mo haw to work 
with a mowing machine. I work on the farm. 
I cut corn stalks, and pick potatoes, and pick 
apples; Mr. A. Hyde, who has charge of all 
the Indian boys, want us all work on the farm 
and learn ; ho is very kind to me. and of all 
the Indian boys. We stayed there four months. 
We hail pleasant visit to Boston. I was very 
much delighted, to see so many white friends 
Boston. I saw the Governor in the State, 
nnd went in a houso and saw aotno old flaea 
nnd some tho books in the State house. We 
went up tho top of tho cupola, it is high. I 
looked nil round tho city of B.s'on.. There 
mot Gon. Armstrong in the Adams house; 
were glad to boo him, he was glatl to Bee 
also. Sundiiy morning wo went to Church, 
Trinity church it is very beautiful church. I 
saw great many lieniltiful things. Boston is a 
g wil city, very handsome; I like it very much. 
Every Sunday night wo go to church, and 
Gen. Armstrong 8|>cak in there. 

I eaw groat many white people, nnd ahook 
hautls with them and apoke with them. The 
next morning we went in horse cars; went to 
another place to Bee a school house. Gen. 
Armstrong spoke and talked both about In- 
dians and Colored, We stayed three daysm 
the Adams house, then we got in a car and 
went to -Norwich. Conn, to a large meeting of 
the American Missionary Assoeintion. Gen. 
Armstrong spoke to tho people nnd the Indian 
boys and girU Bang hymn. Wo went next to 
New York to a meetingof Episcopal ministers, 
wo sang hymns there too ; we stayed in the 
afternoon in tho Hotel, New York. Then wo 
came to Hampton. I wasglul t« see all tho In- 
dian students, also fachers and colored. I 
will now come to a clo*e. 

Yours, very re-pecifitlly. 

Jaiuoj liKAJt'a IIs.vrtT. 
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and, in n little while, sho too had found a 
grave in that far distant land. Uncle Lias's' 
spirit gavo way entirely after this sad event, 
and in utter/despair he wrote to his old mas- 
ter, imploring him to scud him money to re- 
tarn to Virginia, and declaring that if help 
were not given him hy his old friend, ho and 
the only child left him would perish in that 
desolate climate. Some weeks after this, a 
messenger from Monrovia brought the sorrow- 
ful exile » letter containing the draft for nec- 
essary funds, and, as there was barely time to 
reach the fort beforo the ship which leaves 
monthly for tho United States would snil. 
Uncle 'Lias stopped long enough to gather 
up a baudfulbf clothes, beslow his African es- 
tate, on which fine crops of coffco and tobacco 
growing, upon one of his fallow omi- 
Is .who had been kind to him in his 
jte, with tho request that; when the crop 
was ripe ho would divide it with two- or three 
widows whose husbands, like his Wife, had 
but left their homes in America to flijil graves 
in Africa; and taking his little son with him, 
made all speed to reach tho ship, which was 
setting sail as they reached tho shore. 

Uncle 'Lias returned to his Virginia home, 
weary and worn with his adventures, much 
poorer lhan when he set out, enfeebled in 
health and bereaved of bis beloved wife and 
child. 

I am glad to say, however, that he has lived 
to see better times. Ho soon grow strong a- 
giin in tho invigorating atmosphere of his 
native hills, and went to work liko an honest 
man, to repay to his kind old master the mon- 
ey he hail furnished to bring him home, which 
he devoutly believes reached him just in 
timo to save his life. In course of time ho 
married again, and, by industry and economy, 
has become the owner of a snug little house 
in tho suburbs of the city, which commands a 
Ana view of Lynchburg and James River, a 
prospectlniuch more to tho tasto of the ex-cm- 
lgrnnt than the jungle and forests of Africa. 

Like the patriarch Job, after all his tribula- 
tions and trials, he is again surrounded by 
peace and plenty, and his ci|>erience as a 
traveller, dearly bought as that of tho Man of 
Ui, lorves for many a discnurse with frieods 
and neighbors aa they drop in for a chat on 
Sunday afte Lyji0ttDDJ(Oi y A ^ Nm ^ 1880 
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Economic Crumbs, 

Or Plain Talks for the People, about 

LABOR, — CAPITAL, MONET, 
TAIilFK, — Etc. 

By T. V. 



Price 50 Cent*. Hailed on receipt of Price. 
Normal School Press, Ilampton, Va. 
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alanofltet'r of and Dealer In 
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HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Maoki a Delicious Drink. 

Dn H HEN HY. the widely known and eminent fam- 
ily phvslcian of New York aays: 
^•'Hop-ronl's Acid ™— 
beverage, beyond 
' andin- 
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THE HYGrEIA HOTEL, 

OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Situated within one hundred yards of Fort Monroe; 




At the confluence of th 
tween the cap-s of Virgin 
to and from .hone cities t< ■ 
the Hotel, which U Bust 

IIh hydraulic passengi 
and close's on everv ft-i 
try. And a-* a resort fi 
North, this House, with 

Presents inducemen 
The In vigor ritlnn- air 
winters of the South and c 



i Chetviperike Uay ant 
i^alKtutflftecn miles i 
the pl-r. going 



■i th* m >st perfect syrt*im of dr. 



g the first point of land lying v 
irtsitiouth: nil p^s.iun^er ntean 
> U. S. mads, lauding only a 



This work is the recognized source 
^tfie Statistic* of American Newspapei 



Bin-i especially atl iptert to th it class who s-ek the genial 
rtb. -Korsl-epIessneiMancl nt-rvo.i.nfv; td.i ,!,.|i C ioiiH tonic of 
*"gj roiling- upon thu sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed- 



Hampton Normal, and Agri- 
cultural Institute 

AT 

B*JKPTQJ?n YlQGfM*. 

so in ffirW. 

J. F. B. Majubulu 

^ Treamrer. 

Devoted to the Education or Colored Teachers, for the 
Colored Race, and to ludustrlal Training. 



Annual *es»ion from October 1st' till the mid- 
dle of June following. 

Terms of admission: a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and of Buort anil-long division 
Tuition free to all. Board, etc, ten dollar* 
month, payable monthly, half in cult 



s to uaU In labor; six dollar* casl;, and four dollar* 
In a tn work: reqtilred'of those uud^r 19 ve 



Trlii first year 1* probationary. Non^uXr 
fourteen or rfrer twenty -eight years of age need 
apply. 

The institution is aided by tin State but 
is supported mainly by voluntary contribu- 
tion*. *. ' 

Annual scholarships of seventy 1 dollar*, to 
provide free tuition, are solicited. 

Donation* of any aniounl are most accepta- 
ble, and are invited from all who are interested 
In the negro race. 

The great need of the institution Is a perma- 
nent fund. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
J ffite and devise to the Tnatees of the Hamp- 
ton Normal q$d Agricultural InttUut&at Ilamp- 
ton, Va. y the <£m of. dollar*, payable 

For farther information address, 

S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal, 

p(on, Virginia 

a^f* 



866&Z 



a week in your own 



Terms 



Address 11. IUllctt&Co, 



Portland?: 



outfit 



ftiinA WEEK. JI2 a day at home easily made. Costly 
J) /Zoutfll free. Address Tut?a& Co., Augusta, Maine. 



BOOTS AND SHOE8! 

N. McNeill Invites attention of the public generally 
to his large and carefully selected stock; of Boots and 
Shoes of the 

Boat Olty-xuado "Worlt, 

which I will sell at and below cost. All other goods In 
my store will be sold lower lhan ever, in consideration 
of the times. Please give me a call anff see Tor your- 
selves, ladles' and gentlemen's work made to order, 
and repairing neatly done. 
MRS. N. M'NEILL, HAMPTON. VA. 



W. A. BOOKER & BRQ.» 
Drags, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, 

BARDWABB AND TOILET ARTICLES, 

King Street, next door to Barnes' Hotel, 



DENTISTRY. 

Dr. T. II. Parramoro has permanently 
settled in Ilampton, and is prepared to 
perform all operations on tho IceUi, and 
insert artificial sets. Rooms, over II. L. 
Sclimclz & Co. 's stoic, on Main street. 



don file MOeo.r. Rcmell 
—TCrAd.crH.Ui:.- II ir^.u 

IN NEW YORK. 



FRJ01M HAMPTON ROADS. 

Carefully Picked, P,icled, and Hermet- 
ically Sealed, hy 

f T. T. BRYCE, 

JVormal School Grounds, 

Bampton, 'ST't*,. ) 



. i in: 



.i. in >. hi 

Of llH' h., 



>lM'll ■ 



'.'■f:; r 



hich 1 



Tin 



nf lluniptoo 

ui'.: p.Kkf.i in civm containing 

endi on.- tilled ivlili nvn ponniUof cmU uiuit. On 
uv.-i v nin will be f.K.ud [-.ill .liivcii..m h«»w to pro. 
pantCrali^iiliiii.H<i>i Duviilul Cmiai.— iwoi1l*li*ncoii- 
oumin^whicliltlaotapurfluniuto my tuiyililnjc io 
tliOBO who Imvc oaten tlium ; Lot to i!io.-mj wi;:> ii-i vc 
this pkaisurw pot In Mors, the nwtpc* - ill L><- itn |„. 
U-rMhiclioi. to u new ami lUl-Burprinlng iVUwlit of 
II,!' inintf Tin: iri-iit of tltucmlifs. iMjyoiid |> I'.ul- 
vuutiiru, thu most dullcnlo uml delicious nf >tll s»ai- 
* lliiciM-ns of flavor jiui.l of 
3. Thooxtrcinu dcllcac-y 
(loterlomto_vuO' iMpi-i 



KtKln, taMM sulinon, 
of tliuorab cwntwrs it 

after it is taken Irom Its native ek-nunit' 

abnolutoly cerluln that coiu-umtTS will obtiUn far 
fresher tneuu In thew cms, tlniii if tliey Imiulit 
(ho crubH at tho murltuts, even of our *p> l|WUl1 
Citlo*. By llio process cuinlu' fl. n vi-iv I'tiv min- 
uU-»clni>tl*frniii Ihe time the cnili Is awlunnlng in 
tho wh tors, on » iikh tho .M fi'ii c uml Monitor 

fought. Until it- d.'i.mto (|r>li 1^ llo I'ltlet 1c * 1 1 y 

awiknl. ini.l loinly fin- n-o. The only condiment 



lltvctly r,i 



■ be slowcl, frlotl. or 1 
For plc-nlcs, lunches, i 



,d«w1of pj; 



Pick- 



• Un 



Lwi-nly iluzrn ol'uhs:! In r-l)iti- of 1 In- iiiikhitiI nf 

li»ln>rt»nil ntiitt'iiul u-*od, I ii ;1 v ,. >\,-u-> m hied 10 offer 
tln-m at tho low rule of Jrt 00 u enso. net ouih. 
Money mav Ikj ntmiltod by l*o»t Offlco order, regis- 
tered letters, or LliroiiKli thf nmlis fiL m-ii^t. rUk. 
irtlcslriMl, 1 will ship ih" cusps to any aihlruw. sult- 
teet to -i-Tl.t druA with Hill nf I ,i : i ,, u - u | Uclicl. 
Topwrtles wishing tlmu n case, 1 will solid uny 

nwmtMirorauta uy Kxpreas, c o. D 

S-l-OOpcrdoreu. All telegrams sir- 
oU, via Old Point Comfort, and all 

T. T. BRYCE, 

Box 10 



elegruins should Imj addruaa- 



JAMES M. BUTT, 



I a BUTT.) 



RAILROAD, 

STEAMBOAT, 

MILL AND MACHINISTS' SUPPLIES, 

Hardware and Mechanics' Tools* 
BELTING, PACKING, OIL8 A WASTE, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BOLTS 
NUTS AND WASHERS, 
Srass Goods, tibo. dbo., 
Ho. 5Market Square, Norfolk. Va. 



Ait A Outfit furnished free, with full instructions for 
\ III conducting the m-wt profluhle business that 
tp 1 1 1 anyone can enKaa-e in. The business is so easy 
~ * v to learn, a d our initmctions'nre so simple and 
plain, that any one can make great profits from the 
very start No one can fa l who ia wlUinK to work. 
Women are as successful as men. Boys and Rlrls can 
earn larce sums. Many have made at the bu-ineas ov- 
er one hundred dollars in. a single week. Nothing like 
who engage are sui : 



You do not have to inveat 



oSJISd'i E lL t ^*ta"ke"ail thVrlsk. "Tho*- who 



AGENTS WANTED tor tho Vett Dook to sea 

THE HISTORY of the MILE. 

8fle did 8tsbl ENOaaTiNO I'tl x 28 in. 1 Frkc to e,.rr 
Sub^ribpr. AKOnts ore r„„ki„g fn to 1100 per «ee? 

' ^p-euUTsniiato 
I Bstabllabed 1JI7 ]Bcan Bill rabl'aa lo^. Korwlch, CI. 

now rea^y! 



Issued August 1st. 



American 



1880. 

Twelfth Annual Volume. 
ONE THOUSAND AND FIFTY PAGED. 



Price, Five Dollart. 



f information oa 



Ivertlsera, Advertising i 



. Editors, Politician* 



1 the l>epartments of the (fovurnment rely upon It* 
latemcnts as the only recognized authority. 

It gives the Name of all Newspapers and other 
*f Hoi1icals. 

It-iv... ilmP-Mltlc*. Religion, aosaorC 

It gives the R»T* of Ismib. 

It gives the Editor's Name. 

It gives the I'ubHshe'-'e Name. 

It t:ivfs the size or the Paper. 

Itglves the Sub..-: ii,i: v V ■■ vv. 

It gives the Dat-^ of Estatillshment, and the beat ob- 
ijiniiii.li- iiif<trmution about the circulation, and several 



the latest date 
Bent to any address on receipt « f the price. Addrea* 
OKU. P. BUVYKIL & 10.. Pabllshcrt, 
(NtvotiMpcr AdvtrtUing Bureau,) 

ID Nprurc at., New Tork. 



TEACHERS IN STUDENTS 8Va»S 

month, during VACATION. For full partt- ulari, ad- 
dress. J. C. UcCL'BDT A CO., Philadelphia Pa. 

•rty. We want mnnv; men. women^boys and 



Ilflf fl Yourselves hy making money when a cold 



X j ou need. 



bnsintsM win pai 

W..- furriisli an .-.xjn-nsivu outflt and all t 

free. No one who eng ige. falta to niak-e money very 
raplilly. You can denote your arhola time to the wort, 
or only your (mere momenta. Full information and oil 
that ia needed sent free. 

Address SriKsos & Co 




17 LIGflT STREET, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

UAY, COAL, CATTLE, R. R. TRACK, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OP 
PLATFORM, COUNTER AND 
SPRING SCALES SOLD 
AT THE LOWEST FACTORY PRICES. 

Every scale of the finest steel finish, posncsa- 
ing a fineness of action and a durability un- 
surpassed. Permanent satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for our illustrated catalogue and 
prico list. \ 
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